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mABC  ACID.  Tills  nbitniee  is  procured  from 
Mvia  (SfBABiif  ].  vhich  it  •  eoai|nand  of  itMiie  amd  and 
t  MiHU'  t«««t  nibttanes  eilled  gljpoMiii,  vliieb  b  tmted 

«r  iittder  the  be«d  of  Soap. 

When  stearin  is  saponified  by  potash,  stearate  of  potash 
ismcurcd;  and  when  warm  liilute  hy'lmchloric  ncid  in 
awd  to  the  solution,  the  slearate  is  decomposed,  chloride 
of  potanium  ramaim  in  «iliitioo»  and  tbe  il«nie  Mill  is 
precipitated. 

Tue  properties  of  this  acid  are,  that  it  bu  the  form  of 
Mtet while  lodv  cifstaU;  it  ia  iaodoraiuk  tartaleM,  ia> 
■Mil  In  vatar,  aohibte  in  ilt  ovn  veigbt  of  tttbnr  bim  in 

H'it  alrohol,  and  the  solution  refldens  liimus-papor ;  but  it* 
acid  action  is  feeble,  for  it  expels  carbonic  acid  frum  the 
aikaiiae  carbonates  only  at  a  boiling  heat.  It  meltH  at 
iboot  1(6°  Fahrenheit,  and  on  cooling  it  forms  a  crystalline 
iBSM ;  it  is  volatile,  and  may  be  distilled  unaltered  in  close 
vosals.  In  the  air  it  bunM  like  wax.  Its  oompitaitaoii  i« 
mMvkat  differently  ataial  byoathoia,  liat  no  one  fltntenant 
such  fh)m — 


M  equivalents  of  carbon 
M  equivalenu  of  hjdnfn 
ft  equiwaleata  of  oxygen 


408 
66 
46 


79-4 
12-8 


514  100- 


Equivalent 

!•  He  atate  of  nystals  it  oootaine  tteo  equhralenU  of 
wMw  s  IB.  or  nearly  3-4  par  eant.  It  ibma  eoDpounda 
eidi  the  nikalis.  oaitbi.  end  netallie  oxidaa,  wUeb  are 

edWd  aUaratei. 

Simmte  qf  Ammonia. — Stearic  ncid  absorbs  ammontactl 
|v;  the  resulting  ccimpound  is  while,  inodarous,  and  has 
tntlkahne  taste.    It  i»  dissolved  by  boilinij  water,  and  the 
I  on  oooling,  deposits  pearly  crystals  of  stearate  of 


 lof  Ateaftieftnnedb]rboilii4(ei|nal  weighu 

ifteeaid  ana  alkali  dftaobed  in  five  tines  tbetr  weight  of 

War.  It  forra-i  a  whifo  ^rantilar  rompoiind,  which  is 
*Mae.  and  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol ; 
ti  the  solution  cools,  the  salt  separates  in  white  brilliant 
nics.  This  compound  may  alto  be  procured  by  treating 
I  fHuk  soap  with  alcobol. 
h  ii  eoro  posed  of— 


One  equivalent  of  stearic  acid 
Two  e^aivakNiti  of  polaah 


514 
M 

616 

^t*arate  of  Ihlath  i»  obtained  by  disso'vltit,'  uno  part  of 
|«^<h  Hiap  made  with  suet  and  caustic  potash,  in  six  of  hot 
*sicr,  snd  then  aildmg  about  ten  tiroes  their  weight  of  cold 
*K«  lo  the  solution ;  the  precipitate  which  results  contains 
^NHrateof  potash  mixed  with  maigarata  of  the  same 
ibaa  tbe  leltar  it  iaaananled  by  npeatad  traatment 
viibilMihol.  and  ia  (heB  emnad  in  aoft  diTary  eryataUine 


P.  C~  No.  14*3. 
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It  is  compoaed  of— 

One  equivalent  ef  aleario  aeid 
One  aqniTahnt  ef  pelaeb 


614 
48 


Equivalent  S62 

Di  ^lranilt  nf  Sodti  and  stcarate  of  soda  raay  be  obtained 
by  proce;>se8  similar  to  those  described  fur  the  stearates  of 
potash ;  they  are  less  soluble  than  the  salta  ef  potaabi  aod 
enter  into  the  composition  of  bard  soaps. 

Slearate  qf  Lime.  Slearate  qf  Barytet,  and  fllfei^nfi  qf 
Lead,  are  all  white  inaolabte  powdeia,  and  are  net  appllad 
to  any  useful  purpose. 

Stearic  Ada,  besides  its  use  in  tlic  manufacture  of  soap^ 
is  n<iw  very  largely  employed  in  the  inukmg  of  candles. 

STEARIN  (from  crWap.  fat)  is  tbe  harder  portion  of 
animal  fats;  olein,  or  elain,  being  tbe  softer  one.  To  obtain 
stearin  in  a  pore  state,  mutton-suet  is  to  be  melted  with 
ten  time*  its  weight  of  astber  in  a  water  bath ;  as  the  aolo- 
tion  oooli,  erystus  of  stearin  are  depoaited,  which,  aller 
washing  with  cold  vtber,  are  to  be  attMUjly  preaaed. 

The  propertiaa  of  atearin  are,  that  it  naa  a  pearly  lustre, 
is  soft  lo  the  touch,  but  not  j^reasy ;  it  melts  at  about  140' 
to  145°  Fahrenheit;  and,  on  coolint,'.  soUdifies  into  a  mas*, 
like  wax.  which  is  not  crystulline  in  its  texture,  and  is  re- 
ducible to  powder.  Stearin  is  insolublo  in  water,  but  is 
dissolved  both  by  hot  alcohol  and  ather.  fhna  which  it 
alnMwt  entirely  aeparatei  on  cooling ;  it  poaseiaea  weak  aeid 
properties,  and  may  be  combined  with  potash ;  it  ia  the 
chief  and  moat  important  tnnedient  of  tbe  harder  kinda  of 
hU  and  the  harder  they  are  the  more  they  contain. 

Stearin  is  soparablo  into  two  different  principles,  namely 
stearic  acid  and  glycerin,  aabas  already  been  noticed  in  tbe 
prece<ling  article;  itappenn  to  beabi-eleaiateofglyeerio, 
consisting  of— 

Two  equivalents  of  stettrio  aeid  •  16i8 
Oneaquivalantof  riycMin  .  .  8S 
Two  eqnivalaiita  erwater     •      •  18 

Kqnivalent  1189 

The  composition  of  stmr.c  acid  baa  abaadly  been  given, 
glycerin  is  composed  of,  probably — 

Six  equivalents  of  carbon  .  ,  86 
Seven  equivalenta  of  hydrogen  .  7 
five  eqnivalenta  of  oi^gan  .  49 

Equivalent  88 

8TBAR0N  is  obtained  by  the  partial  decomposition  of 
stearic  acid;  when  distilled  with  lime,  carbonic  aoid  i^ 
formed,  and  th^'  stearon  produced  at  the  same  time  is  vol.i- 
tiliml,  and  condenses  in  the  state  of  a  volatile  liquid :  it  ap- 
pears to  consist  of — 

Sixty-six  equivalenta  of  carbon  •  396 
Sixty-aix  eaoivalenta  of  bydngan  .  66 
One  equivabnl  of  mqrgm     •      .  8 

Squivalent  470 
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So  that  it  secniB  to  b«  alMrjq  uiA  deprived  «f  tm  cqui- 
Tftlfliits  of  cubonie  Msid- 

8T1AROPTBK.  Vobtihoils»  u  obtaimd  bydktilktion 
from  plants,  appear,  like  cxpresMd  oila.  to  ooDsict  of  two 
•ubatances;  one  sol  id,  which  has  received  the  nan«  of  tteiT' 
opten,  and  tlit>  other  liquid,  called  pfaopten:  the  former 
generally  crystallizes  when  the  oii  has  been  Ions?  kept. 

Camphor  is  thv.  most  remarkable  subitnnce  of  tlift  rla«s  of 
stearoplens-  It  lis  ubiauied  by*  distillation  with  water,  and 
in  the  plant  is  mixe<l  with  carophor  utl,  from  tlM  gfudutl 
oxidation  of  which  it  appears  to  be  produced. 

8TBATITB,  Soapttme,  Spetktlein^  Tak'SttalUtt.  Tbk 
mimnl,  wbieh  is  principally  a  hvdrated  filicoto  nta^- 
netit,  it  met  with  massive  in  amorphous  nasteo,  which 
sometime  rontain  crystals  of  this  substance  of  the  form  of 

3unrtE  and  calcareous  spar,  and  which  are  probably  pseu- 
omorpbous.  Structure  compact.  Fracture  uneven,  s-plint- 
ery.  Soft,  and  has  greasy  feel.  Colour  yellowish,  green- 
ish, and  ereyiih-whitfi.  Streak  shininf^.  Dull.  Translu- 
HDt  on  the  odgM.   Spocifie  gravity  2*604  to  S'fiSS. 

IMbr*  tho  blowpipe  it  i>  infusible  eitNr  done  or  witb 
ailditions.   It  occurs  plentifully  in  Baireuth.  Saxony;  in 
Cornwall,  in  Scotland,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
AceMdiog  to  Klapfoib  it  eonaitti  of— 


Silim 

• 

59-40 

45*00 

Magnesia  . 

• 

SO-SO 

24-5 

Alumina  . 

0*00 

9-25 

Oxidn  of  iron 

• 

2-50 

100 

Water 

• 

i&O 

1800 

•38- 

98- 

STEEL.  Iron  possesses  many  qualiutia  which  render  it 
applicablo  to  innumt;rable  purposes  in  thu  artk  :  but  then- 
are  SDmc  uses  for  which  it  is  not  sufBcicnlly  hard,  and  this 
defect  is  supplied  by  converting  it  into  steel. 

At  £iaeMiiit  in  Styria  the  manufacture  of  steel  has  been 
earned  on  ever  since  (he  eighth  century,  and  yet  the  exact 
nature  of  the  operation  is  perhaps  even  now  imperfertly 
understood.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  steel  i«  an  uUi- 
tnute  compound  of  iron  and  charcoal,  for  soft  iron  contains 
a  considerable  portion  of  charcoal,  and  it  is  by  no  mean* 
clear  liiat  the  quantity  is  increased  in  the  process  of  titeel- 
making,  and  therefore  we  must  conclude  that  some  more 
intimate  union  is  cITected  between  tliem  when  iron  is  con- 
verted into  ateel.  Whatever  the  theory  inajr  boi  we  ahall 
nov  deseribe  the  mode  in  which  the  operation  ia  oondnetad 
in  tills  cuuntr)',  and  principally  at  ShelTlcld. 

In  the  first  plaeeit  is  to  be  obscr\ed  that  bitiierlo  Swedish 
and  Russian  bar-irun  have  been  cxclusiTcly  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  tbe  best  steel;  the  preference  gtveu  U> 
this  iron  is  de<-ided,  though  from  what  cause  it  arises  has 
not  beeu  i>aUsfaclonly  made  ouu*  We  may  however  remark 
that  the  foreign  iron  used  is  made  from  magnetic  iron-ore 
w|th  eharooel*  while  Britiah  irao  is  obtained  moatly  lirom  the 
impure  carbonate  of  iron,  celled  aifillaeeoaa  iron-ore,  or 
from  hx'Uiatite,  which  is  a  peroxide  of  iron,  and  both  of 
these  are  leduct'd  bv  em  ploy  ma;  coal  or  coke  prepared  from  it. 

linr  Steel  i»m^e,wilh  k-v,  exceptions,  from  the  Swedish 
and  Russian  iron,  the  bars  of  which  are  marked  Aoop  id), 
W  ( 2),  and  double  bullet  (3) ;  these,  which  are  the  best  kinds, 
fetch  from  31/.  to  35/.  per  ton.  Iron  of  lower  quality  is 
n|B0  naod,  such  as  (4),  which  is  a  Russian  iron,  and  c  and 
I  (AH  d  md  erown  (Ok  which  are  Swedish  irons ;  theae 


eoet tbe tnportereliotttMif. per  ton;  whOat there iiamedium 
qnnlilj  nt  ehoul  9SL  per  ton,  vig.  ir  and  crotms  (7).  b  and 

>ps  mm  mm  m. 

^H^QOi^^m  C  D  W  B 
iss      4  i«yt 

erMm  (E)  ;  those  aUo  are  Swedish.  Theee  ateel  irtma  are 
MBperted  almost  exclusively  by  English  mercbaote  neiding 
InHuU:  the  Uuitcd  quantity  of  the  flne  iron  allowed  to  be 
produced  from  the  (nines  of  Oanuniora  in  Sweden  accounts 
in  some  degree  for  the  iit.4b  pnee  at  which  they  are  sold. 
The  quaniuyof  iron,of  thevnriu  J-  1  J  i  .Jies  staled,  wbu  li 
imported  mlo  this  country  for  the  maimfaclure  uf  steel  is 

*  A  |«l«ot  ha*  lately  lw«a  ubtala«l  I7  Mr.  ClurlM  Saiulrnoii  tot  Bi»kfBK 
^MeiteMavaiaioa  inlu  to-cli  (hMlsona  faiMrumrnu  ruu1«  from  the  fieri 


rial 


efths 


eettnaled  at  1S.000  to  \ijm  tone,  of  whidi  at  leMt  9 
come  from  Sweden. 

The  usual  operation  in  large  steel-werfca  taHret  to  eut 
bet^icon  into  eertain  lengths,  leaving  room  in  the  vessel!^; 
the  expansion  of  the  iron,  which  amounts  to  tU-  The  cic 
%es*cls  in  which  the  bars  are  heated  are  usually  twelve 
lit  leiif^th,  and  divided  into  two  pot*  or  troughs,  in 
bottom  of  which  the  worknian  strews  (  liarcoal  to  ihf  thi 
ness  of  about  an  inch,  and  u^Ktu  this  he  places  on  their 
side  a  layer  of  bars;  then  about  ihree-rourtbs  of  am  i' 
mote  of  ehaiooel  ia  added,  and  upon  tltis  he  plaeee  nnot 
hiyer  of  beiBi  and  io  on  till  the  trougha  are  flued ;  theee 
then  covered  with  a  ferruginous  earth  coming  from 
grindini;-stofleB, called  wheelswarf,  to  the  thickness  of  ab 
eight  inches.    All  the  apertures  of  ilie  furnace  are  tl 
closed  with  loose  bricks  and  pla<iiei'ed  over  with  fire-cl 
Tlic  fire  is  then  hiihled,  and  in  four  days  and  ni;;liis 
furnace  is  at  its  full  heat,  at  which  it  is  kept  tor  sevc 
days,  according  to  the  degree  of  haidaeae  required, 
order  to  be  abM  to  teat  the  pregraaa  of  the  etrboniiation 
hole  ia  lefk  hi  one  of  the  nois  near  the  centre,  and  three 
four  bars  arc  placed  in  the  furnace  in  such  a  manner  tl 
the  ends  come  through  this  opening,  and  after  the  sixth  r 
one  IS  puliefl  out.     If  the  iron  be  then  not  suffictently  t 
bonized.  the  hcatiim  is  cDiU'iuu-d  from  two  to  four  th 
longer:  a  bar  is  drawn  every  two  days,  and  wIuti  the  ii 
is  completely  converted,  the  Hro  is  heaped  up  with  snn 
coal,  and  the  funioce  is  left  to  burn  oat.  and  it  requi 
from  this  period  fouiteen  daja'  lime  to  oool  aufficientiy 
allow  a  person  to  go  in  and  Jftacfeaiie  the  ateeL 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  tbe  pots  or  trou;^ 
be  kept  completely  air-light ;  tbe  smalleBt  crack  will  up 
when  the  furnace  is  hot,  and  admit  the  air :  llii^  of  coin 
frustrates  tiie  object  of  the  operation,  and  any  stoci  win 
ims  thus  sun"ere<l  is  placed  aside  to  be  reconvorte<l.  It  is 
(he  greatest  importance  to  give  the  iron  the  exact  quouti 
of  carbon  requhed  and  no  more. 

law  Ar  eaiiafc  ejartme.— The  iron  mwt  m4  be  eonwrii 
to  the  centre. 

2nd.  For  commrm  cutlery,  tingle  and  iheer  steel,  and  f 
pur|Kises  where  sti^l  has  to  be  welded  to  itself  or  to  iron,  tl 
eiwivrr^  n  should  Ix-  low,  and  gradually  diaaawinntl 
tluou^iiout  the  whole  thickness  uf  the  bar. 

:tid.  For  doJilf  .\heer  «<m/— the  eonvefiieln  abouU  I 
somewhat  harder  than  the  preceding. 

4th.  Far  filet  and  ell  instruments  whaie  resistance  < 
fine  eutting-edgea  tie  required*  the  conversion  should  li 
hard,  and  the  iron  fully  earbonited  throughout  tbe  bar,  an 
the  fracture  should  present  small  facets. 

No  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down,  nor  can  any  distin? 
instructions  be  given  to  enable  the  uninitiated  to  judge  i 
the  temper  or  degree  of  hardness  uf  a  bar  of  steel;  but  b 
habit  workmen  soon  acquire  the  means  of  distinguisiim 
between  the  different  degrees  of  hardness  of  two  pieces  c 
steeL  This  knowledge  of  tbe  degree  ut  temper  is  of  grca 
importance  to  tbe  steel-maker^  lar  though  he  ia  entblcid  v 
adapt  the  temper  (hardness)  of  tbe  ateelto  the  waota  of  tin 
manufacturer,  a  tile,  made  from  soft  s,tcel  which  woiiM  ' 
valuable  for  welding  purposes,  would  be  useless  in  ihe  aris 
ami  a  coach-spring  made  from  steel  hard  enough  to  lUke  ( 
fiie  could  not  be  applied  to  il^i  lulendcd  purpovu. 

A  converting  furnace  contains  generally  flfteen  tons  o 
iron ;  and  there  are  some  large  enough  to  bold  eighteen  i 
twenty  tons.  The  bar-steel,  when  discharged  from  the  fur- 
nace^ is  paitieily  covered  with  atneU  raiaed  porikma  of  tbe 
metal ;  and  from  the  reasmblaaee  of  theae  to  Uiaten,  ibe 

steel  is  called  bUstercd  tteel.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
these  blisters  arise  from  the  expansion  of  carbonic  oxide  fjas 
formeil  and  confined  during  the  prucew  of  ceraeiUaliuu  ;  ihi? 
however  is  not  the  case,  for  they  evidently  aru«  fruu  tiie 
unsoundneaa  of  the  inm,  whieh  ia  not  thmugheutparlbetly 
welded. 

It  has  been  found  by  the  experiment  of  placing  a  bar  of 
Swedish  and  one  <rf  Siaffoidabire  bar^imn  in  tbe  leOM  fer* 
naee,  that  the  Ibrmer  was  much  bUatered,  whle  tbe  latter 

had  scarcely  any  blisters  larger  than  a  pea.  It  must  hw 
ever  be  a'linitted  that  the  cauceof  the  blistering  iD  obo  case, 

and  Its  sh^'hi  production  i|i  the  Other*  aw  wmwwianna 

ditUeuii  uf  oxpliiiiatiou. 

At  one  time  it  wub  common  for  the  steel-maker  to  faeein 
orders  for  steel  well  Nttlered.  This  arose  fruoB  a  nustakan  idea 
regarding  the  perfection  of  tbe  steel,  it  being  suj^^sied  tbst 
the  more  it  waa  hUatered,  the  mote  it  waa  carwmad*iiMl 
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[Mttlj  Ifart  iu  qualUv  was  indiciKd  tiMwaby;  now 
nanufretiirarB  w  Mtter  infomied.  mtl  steel  so 

ereJ  is  coraiilaincrl  i,f 
Bi.r-6teel  as  il  conic-a  Irom  ihu  coir^ uj'ii injnaci-  is  ust'd 
r\Ar.  I  ]-  I' i;rposes  Without  relunnu' :  ;  art  *liich 

U&i  from  tlaws  and  blislerii  are  broken  (jul  aod  bam- 
knered  or  rolled  to  tho  stzus  required  by  the  manu&eturer 
Xk  files,  e«tge-toobik  tablo  koivw  and  fork*,  and  floaeh- 
ags.  and  a  fpeat  Tarwtf  of  eominon  agrieultuial  inn 
lents.  It  ia  alao  manulMtur^  into  what  is  aaUed 
if  and  doubU  Maer  $teel;  for  this  purpose  the  con- 
oi  bar  is  selected  of  equal  degree  of  hardness,  uixl 
sen  nilo  pieces  of  shout  uvo  k-ot  in  length;  these  are 
kt-n  tu  ibe  forge,  heated  to  a  full  cherry  red,  and  ham> 
vted  into  bar<<  twu  incdies  by  tbre«Kiuarters  of  an  loeb  in 
lii  t  knc^;  six  of  these  pieces  are  put  together  and  kept 
^    Ijao  by*  hoopk  whidiiaflxfld  attlMaMiof  »  iiandk^ 


itKj)  arv  then  placed  in  a  boUow  fire  urged  by  a  soft  blast, 
•od  heated  (gradually  up  to  a  full  welding  heat,  dunnt; 
vbieh  the  workman  covers  the  surface  with  olay  beaten 
«ery  fiao;  this  ruus  over  the  surface,  and  to  niM  extent 
pnvcBUi  OMdatiea.  Wiioa  falljr  boated,  tlwj  tto  Blaoed 
onier  Htm  baaimer,  eai^lly  «eld«d  t«^cilier  and  drawn 
in*'  a  bar  uf  about  two  inches  square  at  the  same  heat ;  tVi< 
otsiir  e:id  i-,  then  put  into  the  Are  and  welded  in  the  hauu 
wa)  ;  this  IS  termed  ^in^^  sheer  steol.  It  .  hu.'I'j  double  hy 
nicking  the  bar  lu  the  middle  and  doubling  it  tu^elher,  giving 
a  Mcond  welding  beat  and  drawing  it  out  as  before  to  a  bur 
of  about  two  ioebea  sauare ;  it  is  then  /tammtnd,  iilUd,  or 
rndni  lo  tho  aiae  required ;  by  this  proeeainrtfwf  bceonoa 
mote  homogeneous,  of  a  finer  texture,  and  any  instrument 
mide  uf  it  will  receive  and  retain  a  finer  edge  ;  the  steel  is 
rendered  much  tougher,  which  is  supposed  toari&e  from 
iht  Ab^iractioQ  of  a  ^luail  portion  of  carbon,  and  I  he  tae- 
cbanical  elongation  of  the  fibre  by  these  doublings. 

Mami/actw*  qf  Cast  Steel. — ^The  fabrication  of  cast  steel 
i»  comparatively  a  recent  invention .  it  was  first  madu  by 
Mr.  HttotatDan,  al  Attocdil^  near  Sboffiold,  in  1770,  atace 
vhkh  tine  tbe  mantiftetnra  of  it  lias  Toiy  nnieh  increaied, 

fcod  it  -  'l.i;Iy  -  ifuiseding  the  us*?  of  bar  or  si;  rrir  steel,  on 
account  of  the  equality  of  Us  icmpar,  and  tliu  superior 
quality  as  well  as  beauty  of  the  uriicles  which  are  made  of 
lU  Tlie  process  adopted  is  that  of  taking  bar  steel  eon- 
Toited  to  a  certain  degree  of  baidnoss  and  breaking  it  into 
pieces  <^  about  a  pound  each ;  a  erueible  obarged  wttb  these 
u  pbeed  in  the  melting-fumaee^  aailar  to  that  need  by 
brass-founders.  The  cellar  is  usually  arched,  and  the  stacks 
are  about  40  feet  high ;  the  furnaces  are  20  inches  long  by  16 
incbea  wide,  and  3  fe«t  deep.  The  niost  intense  heat  is  kept 
up  (lit  two  hours  and  a  half  or  three  hour*,  coke  being  used 
IS  fuel.  When  the  furnace  requires  fecdin)^'.  the  workman 
take*  the  opportunity  of  lifting  ilie  hd  of  each  oruoible  and 
jod^ng  bua  lun^  tlie  charge  of  each  will  bo  before  it  is 
eam^tayr  neUed :  all  the  oniotbloa  aw  nauaUy  teady  about 
the  aaiDe  time;  thoy  are  taken  out  of  the  fumaee,  and  tli« 

l»<.]uid  steul  is  poured  iiilo  ingots  of  tho  shape  atul  size  re- 
quutU;  the  crucnbles  are  immediately  returned  into  the 
furnace  ;  and  when  tiie  contents  of  all  have  been  poured  into 
the  moulds,  the  crucibles  are  again  charged:  ihey  are  used 
three  times,  and  then  rejected  a«  uselusti.  The  ingots  are 
ukaa  ta  the  fi>i|»>tilt  or  rolliiu-mill,  and  hammered  into 
benorndled  into  •baota.aa  may  be  required.  Tho  celebrated 
ttiyotz,  or  Indian  steel,  is  cast-steel;  but  it  ia  frequently  so 
laperiact  as  to  resemble  oast>iron  rather  than  cast-steel. 
It  IS  however  made  of  iron  cb  .ai  i:  1.  ^  the  Swedish  is,  Uom 
the  magnotic  ore.  Wootz  rtiude  by  tlie  natives  from 
uialleebTe  iron,  packed  in  small  bits  with  wood  in  crucibles, 
aluoh  an  then  oovered  with  some  f^reen  leaves  and  ciay : 
•hMit  two  draen  of  these  crucibles  are  packed  in  one  fur- 
oaae;  tboyavaaovefodwitb  fuel,  and  a  bjaatgmnfMr  about 
twe  hours  and  a  half,  whieb  teminates  the  operation. 

Wlieu  the  crucible*  aro  cold,  ?hcy  -re  li; -  k -r.  small 
(sk<i«  oi"  steel  are  obtained  in  the  furui  ,ii  wl.icii  ii  i  .iiiL^  i  i 
England. 

Uaviag  state<l  the  mode  in  which  steel  is  prepared,  we 
(ball  now  ||iTe  an  account  of  its  properties  and  compaiftlon» 
ad  a  conciao  view  of  the  theories  of  ita  fonnatioik 
IVa  proportiea  of  eleel  are,  that  it  ia  of  a  lighter  grey 
thait  im^  and  vhkb  it  M  dMnatadaHe    to  ba  d»> 
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scribed  as  a  tle^Fgrtjfs  it  ia  aoaoepttbla  of  looeiving  a  vny 
high  polish,  and  tiiic  is  greater  at  the  grain  ia  finer.  Tha 

density  iif  steel  heftire  h.imnuTin(»  or  hardening  varie>  from 
7'73  li)  7"H-1.  Ur.  Tlioiusoti  found  ihe  di-iisity  of  i^ood  blis- 
tered steel  to  be  7  b'23  ;  by  heatnif;  it  i  >  i  Iiil^s  and  sudden 
immersbn  in  cold  water,  the  density  w  as  reduced  to  7747: 
a  piecv  of  s^jft  east-steel  similarly  treated  was  reduced  in 
density  from  7'8'2'i7  lo  7-7532.  It  follows  therefore  that 
when  steal  it  hardened  its  volume  is  increased.  When  steel 
is  heated  to  redoeaa  and  slowly  cooled,  it  is  scarcely  harder 
than  iron ;  but  by  very  rapid  cooling  it  becomes  hard,  and 
so  brittle  as  to  be  readily  broken.  The  fraeiure  of  steel  is 
usually  fine  grained;  in  ductility  and  malleabdity  it  is 
much  inferior  to  iron,  but  exceeds  it  greatly  in  elusiiciiy  and 
sonorousness.  It  may  be  subjected  lo  a  full  red  heat,  or 
2786"  Fahr.,  without  moUiflft  and  is  therefore  less  fuaibla 
than  oaM-iran,  but  tnueh  dMM  ao  than  wrought-iroa,  Pieoaa 
of  aled  vhioh  have  not  boon  oeat  may  be  readily  woMad  to- 

S ether  or  with  iron  ;  but  after  casting  the  operation  is  more 
ifBcult  Steel  does  nut  acquire  magnetic  polarity  so  readily 
as  iron,  but  retains  it  much  longer  ;  by  expcewa  haWBWr 
to  a  moderate  degree  of  heal  thi»  power  ,i8  lost. 

In  order  to  give  to  steel  the  diflcnreot  degrees  of  hardneaa 
required  Ibr  the  various  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  it 
is  subjeolcd  to  the  prooesa  of  what  is  called  tentpering. 
It  has  been  meotiMiad  that  itaal  i»  haidened  by  heatii^  and 
sudden  cooling ;  and  it  ia  Ibnnd  that  the  higher  the  tempo- 
rature  to  which  it  is  ruiited,  and  the  more  sudden  the  cooling, 
the  greater  is  the  hardness:  thus  when  immersed  in  mer- 
cury tho  hardness  it  t^rr  lU  st,  on  account  of  the  good  con- 
ducting power  of  the  meial,  and  its  uunseuuent  ready 
abstraotion  of  boot.  After  this  comes  acidulated  water, 
lalt  water,  aeminaii  valar,  and  laMly  oily  or  fiuty  bodial 
It  ia  ftiund  that,  according  to  the  dagrea  to  «faieh  iloel  ia 
tempered,  it  assumes  various  colours,  and  formerly  these 
colours  served  as  guide»  to  the  workman  ;  now  however  a 
thermometer,  with  a  1  all)  t  mercury  or  of  oil,  is  employed, 
and  the  operation  is  performed  with  a  much  greater  degree 
uf  certainty. 

Into  this  bath  the  articles  to  be  tempered  are  put,  with 
the  bulb  of  tho  therroometet  graduated  up  to  the  boding* 
point  of  mercury.  The  annaxad  aia  the  tampariog  haata, 
colours,  and  uses  of  steel  of  dilTefak  dagiaaa  of  haid> 

nesat'-* 

430"  F)ih„  very  flunt  yellow ;  £k  lanoaU. 

450*  „    pale  straw;  razors  and attrgeona* instnunenti. 

470*   „    full  yellow ;  penknives. 

490°   „     brown ;  Msissors  and  cbissels  for  cutting  old  iron, 
510°    „     brown  with  purple  si>ots ;  axes  and  plano-^iona. 
430*  tt    purplti  i  table-knives  and  laige  shears. 
350*  V    Mtgntblue;  awoidi)  vateh-tpring%  ttlM-apring^ 


560* 
600* 


and  beU-epnan. 
Aill  blue;  anaU  Ina taws,  daggeni  fto. 


full  blue,  verging  on  black ;  this  is  the  softest  of 
all  ibu  gradations,  uud  tho  steel  is  fit  only 
for  band  and  pit  saws. 

Tba  darawal  whish  tha  laq^aetifo  ookon  and  «ttM> 
eponding  naidnew  aia  pmiaoad  botag  thua  kaowa*  tlM 

workman  has  only  to  heat  th«  hath  and  ill  aoBtanti  up  to 

the  required  point. 

The  degree  of  hardness  attainable  by  steel  di  p<  i  is  upon 
the  temperature  to  which  it  is  raised,  and  the  coldness  or 
conducting  power  of  the  liquid  into  which  it  is  immersed;  80 
that,  as  ofaoMrVBd  by  Mr.  Biaadob  if  Taiy  cold  water  cannot 
be  prooond,  tfm  alael-dia  or  other  anida  araat  be  heated 
proportionably  high ;  a  dull  red  heat  into  water  at  34*,  a 
cherry-red  into  water  at  50",  an  orange  beat  into  water  at 
80",  a  dull  white  heat  into  water  at  lOU".  produce  nearly 
the  game  effects :  a  red  heut  and  water  at  45"  is  the  most 
desiralile  for  the  burdening ;  and  although  by  subsequent 
tempering  the  die  may,  if  naoessary,  be  tnroumt  down  or 
softamdi  It  is  always  laflwt  to  give  it  due  baidneas  bv  ttw 
flntopaMtion.  InaomaotMasiiMliaauffioianUyhaidaaod 
befbre  nnyehange  of  colour  it  prodoeed.  Okpt.  Kater  found 

\\vA  '.'12",  or  the  JiLLit  i.if  liijiliirL';  ^vutt■r,  wns  ttir  t-xuct  priint 
ill  which  tho  kii  ifi'-rdjjcs  Li' Uciicd  to  .1  jjcutluiuiu  were  pro- 
]>erly  tempers  I  l  nj  i  : n  u-  produced  on  the  surface  of  the 
Steel  is  sup;Kj;L  <i  i  Ijl  derived  froiu  slight  oxidizement; 
and  it  is  stati  >l  y,^  L.^n  oboratiuu  of  this  opinion,  that  when 
steel  is  boated  and  snlCaced  to  oool  under  morauy  or  oil, 
none  of  tba  aaiouwaiiiMV :  nar  do  thoy  whan  it  it  haatad 

of  thn 


ia  Iqpdngw  «r  awttt  ptmi  thft 
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differeut  d^raei  ot  bardnos  produoail  tX  the  saoie  time  with 
the  changM  «f  AoliMir  has  mi  baeii  hidMrto  Mti 


OuM'bftrdannif  is  the  opentioa  by  whieh  aitidM  mmi» 

of  malleablo  iron  or  cut-iron  are  superficially  converted 
into  steel  l>y  lieating  iheax  with  charcoal  iu  a  erocible. 

With  rL:>]H-ct  10  the  oomposition  of  steel  and  tltt-  nature 
of  tli«  admixture  requiiile  to  «»Mistitut«  it,  differences  of 
opinion  have  long  existed,  and  the  question  even  now  is  con- 
Hdwad  by  win*  m  batdly  decided,  whether  carbon  is  indit- 
poiwlily MOMM«y  toita  format  ioa»«iid  whrther  certain  sub- 
irtUMi  OT  IMMK  «fMaBUy  ■iUeon,  wtaj  mt  give  rise  to  it ; 
mnd  it  {•  gonenilly  admitted  that  phoephanttic always  preaent. 
Berzeliut  meiitiori^  irnti  rontr.ining  raanxaneto  as  particu- 
larly olifjibltj,  and  )oi  (tie  [inrilvse*  which  we  shall  presently 
slate  show  that  this  mc  ' li  i-,  not  present  in  i>teol  in  most 
cases ;  but  we  bate  understood  that  it  is  so  in  the  sleel  made 
in  Ctermany  fVora  spathoee  iron-ore,  or  carbonate  of  iron. 

An  experiment  performed  and  denribed  by  Mr.  Pepys 
in  die  *  Pbil.  Trans.*  for  1815,  seems  not  only  to  prove  thd 
neceuity  of  oariwm  but  alM»  that  ths  diMDond  is  mgMt  U 
producing  the  Mine  efbec  In  order  to  g«t  rid  of  the  ob- 
jection that  th'  curbonaoeous  manor  nf  a  common  fire 
might  supply  carbuii  when  iron  aiid  dumond  were  heated 
by  means  i  f  it.  In:  placed  diamond-powder  in  a  piece  of  pure 
soft  iron  wire ;  and  UavtOK  properly  secured  it,  be  heated 
it  by  means  of  voltaic  electricity:  after  a  few  minutes' 
hfHint,  th*  diamond  had  disappeared,  and  the  intarior  tur« 
ihocor  tb«  kw  was  converted  into  pecfbot  Uiilcrad  steal, 
which,  being  baalad  t»  rednaM  sod  plunged  into  cold  water, 
became  so  hard  as  to  resist  the  lie  and  scratch  glass. 

Some  years  since  also  a  method  was  discovered  by  Mackin- 
tonh  of  convertini(  iron  into  steel  by  moans  of  the  carbon 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  four  analyses  of  the  ce- 
mentation-  steefaf  8—— ladactdapartiaant  oftbaMaaallai 
by  Vsuamilip  r — 

Iron  .  .  M*n  M'SS  98*«7  97*74 
Carbon  .  0'79  0' 12  0*79  0*63 
Sdicon    .      0'15        0*82        0*15        0*1 1 


plaiinura  were  also  formed :  and  these,  with  the  all< 
iraliuii.oaaiiiB.aiid  palladiiui.  Ibmsd  dw  most  «»I 


100*  100*  100*  100* 
It  appears  from  the  followins  analyses  of  cast-steel  by 
Oay-Lussac  that  during  fusion  toe  steel  loses  much  silicon 
and  a  little  cwboo :  the  samples  analysed  were  (I )  English, 
first  quality ;  (8>.  Ffeneh,  first  quality ;  (3).  French,  second 
quality;  f4libira. 

(2).  (3).  (4). 

99-2-1  98-87  99-27 
0-G5  0-34  0*65 
0-U4         0*08  0*00 

a'07      O'ii  «*oft 


Iron  .  99- 32 
Carbon  .  0-62 
Sdicon  0-03 
Phospboras  0*03 


100*  100'  100  100 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brando,  the  quantity  of  carbon  in 
the  above  analyses  is  8onie\'1  it  ni.  lr  rrated ;  and  he  has 
(bund  thst  when  the  carbon  has  lalUn  short  of  one  per 
cent,  the  steel  was  deficient  in  hardncns ;  and  when  it  has 
exceeded  this  proportion,  the  di«s  have  split  or  not  stood 
their  work.  He  states,at  tho  same  time,  that  minute quan- 
tiliasaf  atbarbodiaaappmr  to  inlnanM  thaqnaliiyefsiaal; 
•od  tbat  mbMM  it  contain  phospbana  it  aumot  be  depended 
on  for  the  manufacture  of  dies  in  coining. 

Dr.  Thomson  examined  some  cast-steel  furnished  him 
by  Mr.  Buttray,  a  steel-maker  near  OlasffWrs  the  general 
rauit  of  bis  trials  gave  him — 

Iron        .  -  99 

Carbon  with  some  silicon  .  I 

100 

and  dtis  conpeaitioB,  ba  obaarvm,  approsebes  20  stems  of 

fif  iron  +  1  atom  of  carbon,  .nr'i  this  he  thinks  likely  to 
\k  the  constiiution  of  cu!>t-steel,  an  opmion  corroborated  by 
thi>  t.ict  ab  H  L-  ■  ;;iu  <]  l)y  Mr.  Brande.  Mr.  Karadavand  Mr. 
Btodart  publwhetl  lu  tin? '  Phil.  Trans.'  for  lb22  a  valuable 
aeries  of  experiments  on  alloys  of  steel,  from  which  it  appears 
thst  by  oombiniog  steel  with  other  metals  its  quality  is  im- 
proved ■  Ibr  tba  detmls  we  refer  to  the  memoir,  nwraly 
Btating  that  a  verr  minute  addittoa  vaa  AmuhI  sufficient  to 
modnea  a  good  effect :  tbua  one  500th  of  silver  c;ave  an  alloy 
Bsrder  than  cast-nttrj ;  one  lOOth  of  nickel  gavt  a  .  ry  hard 
alloy,  sasoeplibio  o£  a  fine  polish:  alloys  of  rhodium  and 


BL  SNGRAVING.   In  the  Mtiflje  Bi 

[vol.  ix.,  p.  437]  the  history  of  the  art  of  engravins 
metallic  plates  for  the  purpose  of  producing  prints,  o 
pre»sion»,  in  ink,  up n  p  ip  r  and  other  substances,  OJ 
as  the  chief  points  requiring  notice  in  the  practice  o 
art,  has  been  treated  of:  and  therefore  it  merely  reniui 
this  place  to  notice  such  matters  as  refer  to  tbe  use  of 
plates,  which  have  of  late  been  very  estanaiwlf  and  tu 
tagaoiisly  awbstitatsd  Csr  tboaa  afeoppar. 

As  fhr  as  vsgards  iheitity  of  auention,  whather  by  etc 
or  by  cutting  with  tbe  graver,  probably  mo  material  c 
be  found  superior  to  copper,  which  is  still  preferred  by  r 
engravers,  where  tbe  line  and  free  character  of  the  wu 
more  important  than  the  durability  of  tho  plat«;  but 
comparative  softness  of  copper  occasions  it  to  wea 
rapidly  in  the  process  of  printing,  that  the  beauty  of 
engraving  is  wy  soon  impaired,  and  it  is  imposaibl 
produon.  mm  a  single  plala.  n  suffldrat  numbor  of  imf 
sions  for  the  illustration  of  boobs. of  large  ciroalatton. 
should  bo  borne  in  mind  that,  in  copper-pl;itc  printing, 
whole  surface  of  the  plate  is  covered  with  thick  uncn 
ink,  which  is  rubbed  into  the  lines  with  a  ball  of  cloth 
plied  with  considerable  force.  Tbe  superlluous  ink.  la  i 
wiped  off  with  a  rag,  and  the  surftea  of  the  plate  is 
iDoghly  eleaned  by  rapaalad  wining  oc  rubbiog  with 
pnlu  of  tba  hand,  soaa  to  ls«fo  Im  ink  only  in  the  line 
incisions  in  the  ]date,  from  whieh  it  is  transferred  to 
paper  by  very  powerful  pressure  in  a  rolling-presa.  1 
operation,  b>  in^  repeated  with  every  impression,  tends 
the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  plate,  the  surface  of  wh 
IS  so  worn  by  the  constant  friction,  that  tho  finest  li 
soon  disappear,  while  the  edges  of  the  wideat  and  de 
ast  ineiaiaiis  baoome  so  rounded  that  they  will  not  oonli 
tbe  propar  quantity  of  ink.  Heooo  it  beoomes  neeeaaa 
whero  many  impressions  arsroqaired,  to  raioiieh  and  doe; 
the  engraving  after  printmg  a  few  hundred  copies ;  but  e» 
this  measure,  troublesome  and  expetisivc  as  it  is,  will  i 
restore  the  engraving  to  us  onginal  beauty.  The  use 
steel  plates  for  dimtni4iliing  tlu»  inconvenience,  »lthou, 
not  extensively  resorted  to  until  within  the  last  twcr 
years,  is  a  measure  of  iriiioh  tbo  possibdity  was  roncetv^ 
at  an  early  period.  It  ia  bollosod  that  Albert  Diirer.  wl 
also  made  experiments  upon  platet  of  tin.  siifor,  frc, « 
graved  a  few  steel  plates ;  impressiooaof  whieb,  or  of  some 
which,  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  th,  nur>;s  oT-! 
artist  in  the  British  Museum.  They  B[j|!cai  ;u  be  cxci..;< 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  tht-  (  "  'ce-i  ol  etching.  ProbaLi 
many  other  enctravers  may  have  tried  engraving  upou»iet 
but  tbe  diflioulty  of  cutting  it,  on  account  of  its  bardnes 
and  tbo  want  of  a  good  menstruum  ibt  the  purpose  « 
otobinf ,  pievontad  tba  accoroplisbmont  of  anvtliing  mpor 
ant  in  steal  ongimving  until  recently. 

The  introdoetion  of  the  modern  art  of  steel  engisvin 
appears  to  be  attributable,  in  aconsidcraMi  D-e, 
exeitAment  which  existed  rather  more  than  isvtnty  \>ir 
since  on  the  subject  of  the  forgery  of  bank  notes.  J'h  ■ 
subject  was  investigated  in  1818  by  a  commUtee  of  tbe  &v 
ciety  for  the  Eneoura|{omont  of  Ana,  Manutsetures,  sn( 
Coaamsfosk  who  fooeivad  aavanl  jpc«|iaMla  fer  roodensi 
bonk-notea  mom  difReutt  of  imitaitian;  and  tba  very  iaie- 
resting  communications  made  to  tho  eummitiaa  wsn  pab 
lished  by  the  Society  in  1819.  as  a  supplement  to  tnni 
'Transactions."  Tho  introduction  of  superior  workranri-h  i 
in  the  ena;nivinf;  of  plates  fur  bank  note*  wa.s  one  of  ll-'- 
measurcs  particularly  recommended  on  this  occasion ;  I'l-'. 
while  It  was  shown  that  the  employment  of  superior  en- 
gravers, and  Um  intfodnetion  of  w«ll  exoeulad  tignsltiib 
bad  boon  fbond  advantagoona  by  MuDtry  banks  as  a  wmM 
of  prevontinj;  forgery,  it  was  amoasure  inappliesblslsdM 
small  notes  then  circulated  in  immense  numbers  by  tte 
Bank  of  England,  which  were  tho  notes  most  extenavety 
for;,M  li.  "It  IS  in  evidence,"  observe  tho  committw, '  tl«*' 
tho  average  number  of  copies  taken  from  each  copper  piote 


doaanot 

•  Mr.  WsfTen  tUit«l  IhM  nbout  •ctcb  Uion>uul  cnpln  Ukeii  t>y  I^' 
Buik  or  tiu(Iiui(l  ti'forc  thr  mf>prr  pUtra  iwed  th«B  n^ind  ta  tx  x*- 
loaebed ;  but  otber  wIloecM*  iBeaUoa«d  ftan  tm  le  an  tbaiiwiMl  h  di« 
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of  «n^ravins;  w«re  greatly  enhanced,  the  profit  aroing  from 
dttilBue  of  one-pound  notes  would  entirely  c^ase.'  *If,'  it 
MOfltedi. '  the  dailjr  iutw  of  small  notes  from  tb9  Brak  of 
BBg^jukd  uioont  to  thirty  tboutaod, — and,  ikom  tbe  evi- 
daoee  piodoMd.  tbera  is  reMon  to  boliovo  tbat  it  exceeds 
ntber  tbao  fslla  short  of  this  number,*— there  is  a  daily 
consumption  of  five  plales,  or  fifteen  hundred  in  ihc  year  ; 
and  there  might  perhaps  bo  some  difficulty  in  fiiiding  a 
toAcieut  nuniber  of  superior  artists  to  protiui  u  the  required 
qoantity  of  plates.'  Tbe  subsiitutton  of  steel  fur  ooppvr  it 
men  adverted  to  as  a  measure  likely  to  obviate  those  diffi- 
ealtM<»  bocnue,  owing  to  its  gmtor  hardnon,  it  was  be- 
Umed  that  ■  steel  plate  mi^ht  be  niado  to  eflbrd  twenty,  or 
perhaps  thirty  limes  the  number  of  impressions  that  copper 
would  do ;  so  thai,  while  perfect  similarity  might  be  insured 
in  a  much  larrjer  number  of  notes,  a  far  greater  expense 
might  be  ofhanlaijeou^ly  incurred  in  the  engraving  of  each 
plaie.  Mr.  J.  T.  Barber  Beaumont,  in  his  coinniunicalioii 
to  tbe  coromittce,  after  alludmg  to  the  ultimate  economy  of 
tbe  plan,  notwitiistanding  the  increased  coot  of  tbe  proposed 
siedl  plates  with  well-executed  ngnetles.  i»  eompued  with 
the  bedly  engraved  copper-plates  then  ated,  which  eonteitied 
nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  work  of  uSserves: — 
'A  further  (effect  of  ihi-s  »)$tc(n  in  prevniuu^  forgeries 
vnuld  be  found  in  all  the  notes  of  one  kind  for  a  long  period 
of  yean  being  taken  from  one  plate,  whence  a  person  hav- 
ing a  goouine  note  might  compare  it  with  the  minutin  of 
aootber  suspected  to  be  forged ;  and  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sibltt  even  (or  tbe  artiit  hiinself  who  had  engraven  an  origi- 
Bel  plate  to  follow,  in  a  copy,  the  length,  sweep,  depth,  and 
BuiMer  <^  tbe  strokes  in  his  original,  a  detection  would  be 
rasily  made,  even  by  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  arts.' 
The  conditions  of  thix  argument,  although  unattainable  to 
the  e.xtent  here  intimated  by  the  use  of  soft  steel  platei. 
BUj^ht  be  perfectly  aocomplisbed  by  tbe  traQ&fernng  process 
heieafter  described.  Mr.  Warren  exhibited  to  the  committee 
aayadoBan  of  engimviog  ap<n  aoft  steel,  wbiehfaUjr  ptoved  ile 
ptaetieabllitf ;  uid  ft  was  aho  ex|ilaiDed  by  aerenil  witnenes 
that  a  block  or  plate  of  steel  might  be  softened  so  as  to  render 
it  easy  to  cut.  and  subsequently  hardened  to  enable  it  tbe 
better  to  re>ist  wear  in  printing.  Samcthiiii;  of  this  kind 
indeed  bad  been  practtscd  in  North  America.  American 
bank-notes  were  shown  to  the  committee,  containing'  orna- 
loental  borders,  partly  of  machioo-work,  which  were  pro- 
aooaeed  to  be  '  scarcely,  if  ut  all»  {aiUdito  by  the  common 
weeesi  of  engraving.'  Mr.  Qyner, »  gmtlenan  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  pnduetion  of  banh-notet  in  tbe  United 
States,  stated  that  tliese  borders  were  engraved  upon  ttiick 
plates  of  soft  steel,  and  proceeded  to  describe  the  process  as 
liillow-.  — '  After  the  pattern  has  betn  conipIettKl.  the  plates 
are  hardened.  ThtfMt  plat4.-s  are  then  employed  to  impress 
a  reterse  on  rollers  of  very  soft  cast  steel,  by  repeatedly 

Cuing  the  plale  between  the  rollers.  Tbe  rollers  are  then 
rdened,  aod  from  these  the  impression  is  transflvted  to 
plates  of  copper,  oq  vhteh  the  vritiog  and  vignette  are 
afterwards  engraved  in  the  oaind  way.'  The  Report  of  the 
ummiltee  wa.s  ac*onipanicd  by  imprcs-iions  from  two  steel 
pl  -tes,  engrave*!  by  Mr.  Williamson.  They  consist  of  en- 
:it-turnud  patterns;  and.  althooi^  DOt  fonarkablj doli- 
cdie.  are  very  well  executed. 

The  resumption  of  cash  payments  b)  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, aod  the  subfleciueot  duoootinitanoe  of  small  notes, 
teoAwtmi  the  propoied  improTemeotn  lees  imperatively 
r;cce»sary  ;  yet  steel  plates  have  been,  since  the  dale  of  this 
Report,  rapidly  extending  in  use,  both  for  bank-notes  and 
■tlier  matters  in  which  writing  and  ornanienlnl  inachme- 
•t^irk  form  the  principal  feature,  and  for  engraving*  of 
.:!ghcr  character.  Tliu  pruicipul  ltnproveraent^  by  which 
tui»  very  important  change  has  been  effected,  are  recorded 
n  the  published  'Transactions'  of  the  Society  of  Art*;  and 
dott  aaeocbtiun  has  done  maeh  to  enoonnige  the  frajpess 
of  steel  engraving.  In  noticing  some  of  the  cihief  improve- 
nients  in  question,  a  distinction  will  he  made  between  the 
process  of  engraving  on  decarbonised  plates  winch  are  in- 
'.«nded  for  subsequent  hardening,  and  that  of  engraving  upon 
fucn  platesof  soft  steel  as  are  printed  from  without  hardening. 

Tbe  former  of  these  is  the  process  introduced  into  this 
country,  in  connection  with  tbe  transferring  operation 
^bove  alluded  lo,  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Fairman,  Aom 
the  United  Slaleob  Xbeir  nelhod  of  producing  engraved 

■  '  Mr.  iMBdnw  itirt^  UwtksliMkBid  IkM  pmi  (mUmiVlj,  tfistUM 

h-^f  nf  Hunk  M  Rn^Und  BoHS  <f  SP  <<Kfl|lHeM<  l»  li»^|M<l—«t. 

'.  ^•loriQz  vK«!i<  a  boot  jifty>ilMss  SMSMse  US  MBplsfS^*  fHhiiln  of 
Antracf ,  ^'M  of  Jttfoit) 
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steel  plates  was  established  in  England  soon  after  tbe  date 
of  the  Society's  Report;  Mr.  CSharlea  Heath,  the  eminent 
English  eogiam,  being  meetelnd  with  the  Americao 
artiata;  and  it  if  M\y  deMribed  in  a  communieatioQ 
from  the  three  partners  to  the  thirty-eighth  voluaie  of  tba 
'  Transactions'  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  whence  it  was  trans* 
ferred  U)  several  other  works.  Tlie  engraving  is  executed 
upon  a  plate  or  block  of  east-steel,  which,  lo  prevent  tho 
ri.sk  of  warping,  ii  of  con.>iderablo  thickness.  About  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  is  stated  to  be  tbe  average  thickness  of 
the  plates  used  by  Mr.  Perkins.  The  surfaces  of  this  plale 
are  decarbonised  by  plaeing  it  in  a  cUwe  caat-iron  box,  with 
a  sufBeient  quantity  of  iron-filings  to  eorer  tbe  plate  to  the 
thickness  of  at  least  half  an  inch,  and  exposing;  it,  whilo 
thus  enclosed,  to  a  white  heat,  until  iho  steel  i-s  decar- 
bonised, or  converted  into  very  puio  soft  iron,  to  a  depth 
equal  to  about  three  times  the  d«!pth  of  the  incisions  to  be 
made  in  executing  the  inteuded  engraving.  The  box  is 
then  cooled  very  slowly,  being  covered  up  with  fine  cin- 
ders to  prevent  the  access  of  air.  In  performing  this 
process,  it  is  said  that  the  plates  are  least  likeljr  to  warp 
when  in  a  vertieal  position ;  and  tbat  it  ii  advisable  to 
dec vrl  ini.j  -  arh  si(fe  of  the  plate  equally.  On  the  plate 
thu.s  soliened  the  unjjraviii;^  is  effected  with  facility;  and, 
when  it  is  completed,  the  hardno.-'S  of  the  surface  is  restored 
by  exposing  tbe  plate  for  some  hours  to  a  itid  heat,  the  .hu  riaoe 
being  thickly  covered  with  animal  charcoal,  formed  of 
burnt  leather  or  bonea,  and  the  whole  being,  as  befure,  en> 
closed  in  a  eaat<tron  box.  The  plate  is  afterwaids  eookd  in 
water;  hut  it  is  not  allowed  to  remain  in  thewater  till  quite 
cold,  but  taken  out  so  soon  as  it  is  cooled  to  tbe  temper- 
ing  heat,  which  is  ascertained  by  careful  attention  to  the 
sound  emitted.  The  plate  should  be  taken  out  when  at  the 
heat  recjuirerl  for  tempering  to  a  straw-colour,  and  after- 
wards lowered  by  holding  it  over  a  fire  until  tallow,  smeared 
on  its  surface,  a  decomposed  by  the  beat,  so  that  smoke 
arises  ftom  it.  It  is  then  again  put  into  water  till  the  sound 
emitted  is  rather  weaker  than  before,  neee  operations  are 
repeated  until  the  plate  has  been  three  times  lowered,  or 
softened,  over  the  fire,  and  three  times  jjartially  hardened 
by  cooling,  after  which  it  is  finally  cooled  in  water.  It 
IS  then  cleaned  off.  and  again  tempered  over  a  6re  to  a 
brown  or  such  other  colour  as  may  be  needed.  From  this 
hardened  plate  the  engraving  is  transferred  to  a  softened 
steel  roller,  of  small  diameter,  which  is  presMd  against  tbe 
plate  with  auoh  Ibrce  that  its  eorfiue  beeenes  embossed 
widi  a  parlbet  transfer  or  impression  of  the  engraved  devioe. 
Til e  roller,  or  cylinder,  is  then  hardened  in  a  .Hi:n:i-:r  man- 
ner to  the  original  plate,  and  is  afterwaids  made  to  transfer 
tho  devices  from  its  surface  to  any  re<|Uired  number  of 
softened  or  decarbuiii»4»l  plates,  which  are  then  hardened 
for  printing  from.  This  beautiful  proea»  is  not  only  appli- 
cable to  transfenring  engravings  from  one  plate  to  anotner; 
but.  In  OMOS  vhece  one  ornament  has  to  be  repeated  seven! 
times  on  one  plate,  tbe  devioe  may,  by  being  once  engrave^ 
be  impressed  as  often  as  necessary  upon  different  parts  of  the 
same  plate.  The  power  of  multiplication  is,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  unlimited.  An  instance  of  its  utility,  which  will 
be  familiar  to  every  one,  is  afforded  by  the  a<ilu'sive  stamps 
used  as  jiostage  labels  since  .the  adoption  of  the  penny  post- 
age :  tbe  device  of  the  queen's  head  has  been  only  once  en- 
graved,  although,  by  the  application  of  this  praeeo%  it  baa 
already  been  multiplied  about  «£r  l^oittaiMf  times,  eadi  im- 
pression or  transfer  upon  steel  being  equal  to  the  original 
engraving,  and  capable  of  yieldm;;  an  immense  number  o( 
pnius  or  impressions  on  paper.  The  nuniber  of  impifssioiii 
y  iL-1  Jed  by  each  hardened  steel  plate  dui>euds  uuich  Ujwii  the 
character  of  the  engraving,  and  in  .*oine  degrco  upon  the 
success  uf  the  rucarbaiiising  or  case-hardening  operations, 
but  It  may  be  stated  genomly  to  range  between  fifty  and  a 
hundred  thousand.  lu  1000  eases  the  latter  number  baa 
Ifeen  greatly  exceeded;  and,  in  the  paper  from  which  the 
above  account  of  the  art  is  chiefly  di>nved,  an  instance  is 
mentioned  in  which  /ivs  hundred  thousand  copies  weio 
printed  frotu  a  plate  which  was  strongly  engraveil.  During 
the  twenty  ymis  in  which  this  process,  winch  was  forraurly 
termed  siderography,  has  been  practised  in  this  country, 
several  minor  improvements  have  been  effected ;  but  we 
believe  that  the  above  account  remains  substantially  correct 
Tbe  perfection  which  has  been  attained  is  almoat  beyond 
conception ;  the  finest  writing;  and  the  uoat  minute  and 
ntrit.iti  [ilMlihs  hoiiiL;  transferred  from  plate  to  plale  with 
&ucb  prccibiuu  that  the  koei^est  scrutiny  cannot  detect  a 
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diflerence  between  the  original  aim  tno  transter.  £van  the  | 
early  s^pecimons  which  accompany  the  paper  above  referred 
to,  fully  justify  tbU  r^>mark.  The  plan  ban  been  much  used 
for  country  bank-rtotcs  and  similar  purp4»e>,  and  has  been 
Measkmallyiinwted  to  for  mgnvinfiM  pictorial  character, 
ibr  which  bowwer  the  kind  af  tteel  engraving  yet  to  be 
uoiicud  is  inrtst  commonly  employod. 

The  application  of  steel  engruviiij^  to  mattors  of  fine  art 
18,  in  a  great  inoa«uro.  duo  to  thu  late  Mr.  Charles  Warren. 
In  1823  that  [gentleman  made  a  communication  upon  the 
subject  lo  the  Society  of  Arta,  who  voted  him  their  large 
eold  medal  for  hU  improv«aiaitt8  in  the  art ;  a  prize  which 
Tie  did  not  five  to  reMtve.  Owin^  to  his  death  before  the 
rewards  of  that  year  wore  bestowed,  the  Society  were  de- 
prived of  a  full  communication  which  was  to  have  been 
made  by  him,  and  l  otisiquenliv  the  detsuls  published  in 
the  forty-flrbt  volunie  of  thmr  '  Transactions'  are  less  perfect 
lhan  might  be  desired.  It  is  ihun-  stated  that  Warren  had 
in  hU  youth  been  cn^ged  in  engraving  for  calico-printers 
and  guDsmilha,  bj  vhich  employiDeot  he  was  led  to  devote 
sooM  atteatioa  to  «tee1  M^jiAving.  Mr.  Gill,  one  of  the 
ohurmm  of  the  ooioiiiittee  of  aechaniM  in  the  Soeioty  of 
Arts,  and  subsequently  editor  of  the  'Technical  Repository.' 
suggested  to  him  the  method  practised  at  Birmingham  in 
oi  iKuuitititr^  Muiffcrs  iind  other  articles  of  cast  steel,  hy  dc- 
carbiiiiisiri^  the  surface  to  render  theexefutujn  (if  the  paltcrn 
easy,  uihI  sulis^'tjucntly  caso  hardt-ning  theariiek-;  n  process 
vory  similar  lu  that  described  u<<  forrainK  part  of  the  art  of 
«ideraigi«phy.  Serloos  difficulties  impeded  the  application 
orthispUui  tOfliktM  luitable  for  engraving;  bocatuo,  if 
tlioy  woo  made  fhf n,  tiko  ordinary  copper  platN^  tlwy  were 
linbli-  to  warp  ifi  hardenintj ;  while  if  thick  enough  to  avoid 
this  danger,  it  was  uupj-s>ible  to  beat  up  the  surface  from 
the  back  in  the  usual  way,  \v  lien  it  w.is  necessary  to  ru  ike 
iny  correction  or  erasure.  When  .iiterations  were  required 
in  a  thick  plate,  it  was  found  necessary  either  to  ^^riiul  down 
tho  whole  surface  of  tho  plate,  thereby  loatng  the  whole  of 
the  work  instead  of  merely  the  defective  put,  or  to  force  up 
the  surhoe  in  the  foulty  place  by  inaerUag  »  asiew  in  a  hole 
drilled  at  the  baek.  These  ineonvenieneee  led  Warren  to 
try  the  durability  of  steel  plates  when  printed  without  har- 
duiuiig.  ll  was  ascertamel  that  such  pliites  would  yield 
a  sufficient  number  of  in)i>ressioiis  fiir  ordinary  purpo-.es; 
while,  by  dispensing  with  the  hardening  process,  they  might 
be  made  thin  enough  to  allow  of  beating  up  without  incon- 
venietue.  Prints  were  ekbibited  to  tho  Society  from  two 
■oft  stool  plates  engraved  by  Warren,  containing  very  deli- 
cate work  in  landMapo  and  llgiitM»  of  which  four  and  Ave 
thousand  impressions  had  been  taken  respectively,  and  yet 

between  one  of  tho  nr-.t  and  one  of  the  last  copies  there  was 
lio  iiercepublc  diflereiiee.  Somo  other  of  thu-  siK'cimeiis 
pru'luied,  portraits  for  the  'Evangelical  Maj^azinc.'  iiad 
printed  twonty-flve  thousand  copies,  and  yet  remained  in 
good  order;  and  in  another  case  the  engraver's  proofs  were 
not  taken  till  twenty  thousand  oopiea  had  been  printed. 

Warren's  original  modeof  decarbonieing  steel  plates  was 
limilar  to  that  adopted  by  Btrkim,  eacepting  that  the  box 
was  Qlleil  with  a  mixture  of  iron  turnings  and  pounded 
oyster-sheUs,  instead  of  simply  iron  Pdiii^s.  and  that  -icvoral 
plate*  wcru  laid  m  the  same  box,  altcrnaiuig  wuli  layers  o( 
the  decurbunixing  mixture.  Mr.  Hughes,  a  copper- plate 
maker,  improved  upon  this  process  by  substituting  a  box  or 
eaee  of  teihactory  clay  for  the  cast-iron  box;  by  which 
meana  be  waa  enabled  to  apply  a  degree  of  Iteat  that  would 
liave  molted  the  Iron,  and  thereby  to  aoflen  the  platea  more 
completely.  Each  plate  rcuuired  two  or  more  'cementations' 
to  soften  it  to  the  required  degree ;  and  Warren  rectified  any 
accidental  warping  by  striking  the  plate  with  a  hammer  be- 
tvfwn  these  operations.  Hughes  found  it  better  to  per- 
form this  operation  with  a  maUct,  and  to  apply  that  wHb  as 
Utile  force  as  possible. 

It  ia  recommended  that  the  surface  of  a  steel  plate  should 
not  be  polished  very  higbly,  and  that  in  applytog  etching 
ground  to  it,  the  plate  should  not  be  heated  quite  ao  nnien 
a-s  IS  usual  with  copper.  In  either  case  the  ground  is  apt  to 
granulate  or  honeycomb  upon  the  plate,  by  contraction  in 
couliiii^'  The  [ground  should  also  be  laid  rattier  thicker  than 
upon  Copper.  Warren  tried  several  diffprent  menstruum^, 
but  that  which  he  must  approved  consisted  of  half  an  ounce 
of  crystallized  nitrate  of  copper,  dissolved  iu  a  piul  and  u 
half  of  distilled  water,  wkhafow  dropn  uf  nitric  acid  added 
to  tho  adution.  He  laoommonded  that  U  ahould  be  laid 
on  the  plat*  in  a  layer  not  tseBading  ono-ii«lh  «f  an  inoh 


deep,  to  enable  the  operator  to  see  the  action  distinctly  ; 
that  the  plate  should  be  constantly  swept  with  a  camel- 
bruih,  to  remove  the  precipitated  copper,  which,  if  let 
thelinai*  wmld  render  them  rugged.  Whan  thia  kill 
meaatiWMB  la  aaaployad,  it  i»  tieeetcanr  to  lay  on 
Bmniwiek  blaelf  or  other  vamiah  vied  Ibr  ooverinf;  i 
parts  as  are  sufUcienlly  etched,  or  bitten  in,  very  stnooll 
berausc  anything'  like  a  ndfris  retains  the  deposited  cop 
and  where  it  remaint.  the  ground  is  liable  to  f;ive  way. 

Iu  18'Z4  the  ScKiety  of  Am  gave  their  large  gold  mi 
to  Mr.  Edmund  Turrell  for  his  improved  menstruum 
etching  on  steel,  by  which  the  inconvenience  of  aweef 
away  the  copper  waa  avoided.  It  conaiata  of  four  pa 
by  meaturt,  of  the  ationgest  pyroligneous  {aMit)  acid,  i 
ono  part  of  alcohol,  or  highly  reetifled  sphitB  of  Wine.  Tl" 
should  be  mixed,  and  gently  aL;italed  for  about  hal 
minute,  after  which  one  part  of  pure  nitric  acid  shoul<i 
addwl.  The  rapidity  of  the  pro<'ess  of  etehinj^  may  be 
creased  or  diuimishcd  by  exceeding  or  reducing  the  prt>j 
tion  of  nitric  acid  in  the  mixture.  This  menstruum  she 
not  be  mixed  long  before  it  is  wanted,  aa  it  deteriomtea 
keeping  many  houiB.  Afttr  etching,  the  plate  diould 
washed  with  a  mixture  of  one  alcohol  to  four  water.  1 
rell  recommends  that  Egyptian  asphaltum  dissolved 
e^scnlial  oil  of  turpentine  be  used  for  stoppinp  out, 
cuiuinon  Brunswick  black  of  the  shops  is  affected  by  nb  ol 
In  182G  the  Society  rewarded  Mr.  lluinphrys  for  a  ia< 
struum  for  soft  steel,  cunstsliug  of  a  quarter  uf  an  ounce 
corrosive  sublima.e  and  the  liko  quantity  of  alum, 
powdcnd,  diaaolved  in  half  a  pint  of  hot  water,  but  «ooi 
before  it  ie  applied  to  the  plate.  This  mensiruum  shot 
be  kept  constantly  stirred  with  a  eainel-hair  brusli  wli 
acting;  and,  as  it  soon  becomes  turbid,  itsliould,  m  t-lchi 
fine  work,  be  thrown  away  and  renewed  after  acting  a  shi 
time.  This  menstruum  has  received  the  wjictiuu  of  sevei 
eminent  eiifrravers.  Some  engravers,  we  believe,  use  f 
different  kinds  of  menstrua  for  etching  ott  tteelj;  one  I 
bittng-in  the  more  doHcate  tints,  and  anotlMr for  etchij 
the  parte  that  require  ooasideiable  dwptb. 

Allusion  hat  been  made  to  the  dimeoltv  experieneed  1 
the  early  steel  engraven  in  consequence  of  the  hardness 
the  metal,  which  rendered  it  very  inconvenient  to  cut,  at 
constanily  broke  the  )K>ints  of  their  tools.  In  dl's  '  "rcc 
niciil  R<jpo»itory,'  vol.  iii„  p.  356,  it  is  stated  that  Warr( 
found  tho  best  gravers  for  the  purpose  to  be  those  mode  I 
Mr.  Stodart,  of  his  alloy  of  cast-steel  and  rhodium.  In  tt 
eighth  votame  of  the  same  worii,  p.  996,TarraU  leeommenc 
a  pcQcaia  of  cold  haBne^haf  daninc  for  giaveia  for  M 
plates. 

In  the  application  of  steel  en^ravinc;  to  mailers  of  fin 
art,  the  accomplishment  of  niei/.otintiri^;  upon  slei  l  plate 
is  one  of  the  raa--t  iinjiorianl  points,  as  the  wear  of  roppc 
plates  engraved  la  tins  manner  is  very  rapid.  The  advw 
tages  of  steel  plates,  and  tho  peculiarities  of  the  meiaatinl 
ing  process  as  applied  to  them,  arc  alluded  to  in  a  praviou 
volume.  [MszzoTiii«OkTal.xv.,  p.  169.]  Aeoordinf  toGil 
(IheA.  Mp^  vol.  iii.,-  p.  267),  mezzotinto  engraving  «i 
executed  upon  steel  as  early  as  18'2U,  by  Messrs.  Perkins 
Fairman.  and  IL  ath.  In  182-2  Mr.  Thomas  Lupton  wu 
rewarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for  nn  engraving  in  th< 
manner  on  soft  sleel.  and  he  then  exhibited  good  impressiuii! 
from  a  plaie  whiob  had  yielded  fifteen  hundred  ,lIlplP^ilon^ 
and  in  1824,  in  the  forty-seeottd  volume  of  the  S oety'! 
*  Transactions,'  an  interesting  paper  was  pnblialuMi  upo( 
the  invention,  progress,  and  adyantaaes  of  engravieg  U 
mezzotinto  upon  steel,  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner.  Thai  ar'i»' 
states  that  tne  subject  was  suggested  to  litm  as  early  a; 
1612,  and  that,  nnditiL^  steel,  as  then  prepared,  too  hard,  hi 
tried  brass,  but  without  success.  In  January,  1820,  Say 
executed  a  mezzotint  engraving  on  one  of  Perkins's  pistes, 
and  before  tliu  date  of  Mr.  Turner's  communication,  this 
new  branch  of  art  had  bswi  practised  also  by  Ward,  Reynold^ 
Luptoa*  ttc  'In  angravinga  in  meztatinio  on  UmL' 
he  okaerves.  *  the  tonee  are  nr  better  deflned  than  tbow 
obtainable  upon  copper.  From  the  superior  density  of  the 
metal,  the  cjeari>ess  of  the  hyhler  tints  is  earned  to  much 
{greater  perfection;  and,  from  the  same  cause,  ihe  Ji 
have  also  a  decided  prcforfiucc,  bcnug  disliuguishod  hy  l^" 
superior  richness.' 

To  preserve  steel  plates  from  iqjuiy  by  rust,  it  has  beer 
recommended  to  smear  their  anrfoea  vrlth  sheep's  sut't 
rubbed  on  while  the  plate  is  warm.  Some  use  viigiH  *u 
for  iht Muao  purpose ;  boating  the  pUta  to  auah  adigtst 
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thin  but  perfect  film  upon  it. 

The  cost  of  tn^'riiviii:;  u|  on  stLcl  is  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  engraving  upon  rtipjier;*  ye  I,  as  steel  iil;iie» 
iffor^  fco  many  more  impre«i>iuii»  iban  ooppor,  they  en- 
able the  publuber,  by  calculating  his  returns  upon  a 
!arge  iiMtMd  of  a  amall  niunber,  to  issue  works  of  art  at 
<^  low  B  fiiob  w  JOMj  enaore  ibeir  vary  wida  circuktiou. 
Thia  m%y  be  Qliistmtad  bjr  referring  to  the  aoTiea  of  mape 
pablisbed  by  the  Society  for  the  DifTaaioii  of  UseAil  Knov- 
ledge.  The  cost  of  production  in  this  and  in  every  similar 
case,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  the  cost  of  authorship, 
engraving;,  &c..  which  is  a  fixed  s\im,  indepcii'lont  of  the 
number  o(  impreaabns  required  ;  and  xhe  coat  of  paper  and 
pfiQlmjIp.  whiui  ia  »  flstd  turn  /or  each  impnuion,  whether 
the  •dition  be  laige  or  «BalL  The  latter  part  9i  the  eeat 
fanes  therefore  an  unallerable  atitn  for  eaen  copy ;  but  the 
fofmar  must  be  ineurreil  alike  fur  twenty  or  two  thousand 
foptcs,  and  may  be  met  either  by  a  iariie  sum  added  to 
thv-  price  af  each  copy  in  a  ^.mall  eilition.  or  by  a  small  sum 
charg«»d  upon  each  copy  tu  a  large  eduiuo.  Had  tboStx'iuly 
calculated  upon  a  sale  of  only  two  thousand  copies  of  their 
a»pa  (vhiefa  waa  the  utmost  DutDber  that  especienoe  woul4 
hate  entUled  then  to  hope  for),  the  eatinate  wtnU  have 
stood  aooMwhat  as  follows : — 

8x|»anaes  incurred  for  each  plate,  independent  of  the 
auniKer  of  copies  required — 

Assumed  cost  of  authorship     .      .    £'21    0  u 
«aaief*Bgming(<«Mpp»r}    S4  o  o 

£45    0  U 
the  ntimher  of  oopies  printed — 
Pk^firtarothoinaadcoiriH    .      ;    £S  0  0 
Ikintiiif  two  thoiiaaiii  eopiea  8  0  0 


£l3    U  0 

DtTidiRg  these  buimI^  tirothonsand.  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  coat  of  paper  and  prnitinB  for  each  ropy  is  about 
t'iSd^  and  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  plate  charge- 
able upon  eaeh  copy  is  5'40d.,  making  the  total  expense  of 
»ach  copy  6*96c/..  or  very  little  under  7f/.  Allowing  there- 
for*' th*  ii'tiia!  ndditiijti  (if  one-thirrl  for  the  profit*  of  the  re- 
tAiier-v.  the  price  i<>  the  public  could  not  luive  been  less  tliiiti 
10^.  Supposing  the  number  sold  to  be  four  thousand,  the 
Mai  «Ml  per  eopf  would  have  been  reduced  to  4'M(i.,  be- 
mam  the  e^^oae  of  the  plate,  being  distributed  over 
doable  the  namber  of  wouM  have  been  bat  S'TOdL 
foT  eacb.  But  this  number  of  impressions  would  have  worn 
out  a  ooppc-r  plate,  even  supposinpf.  which  would  be  an  ex- 
treme ciNO,  that  -()  lar::e  a  iKunhcr  could  have  been  printed 
without  too  great  a  deterioration  of  the  engraving.  Tho 
Society  however  determined  upon  going  to  the  greater  ex- 

Cnse  of  steel  ptatoa,  which  the  engraver  undertakes  shall 
capable  of  (umiablag  twen^  thousand  oopies;  and  they 
falcnioted  their  returns  open  a  aale  of  eight  ttwuiand  oopies. 
The  eeiimate  of  first  cost  tbemftve  stamb  nearly  aa  foU 
kws: — 

Aaaumed  cost  of  authortiiijp  .  .  £21  0  0 
Oaaiofengming(oi»iieal)>tteMt  35   o  u 

£56    0  0 

bat  by  dispersing  this  larger  aaqt  over  a  number  of  eight 

thousand  copies,  the  proportion  chargeable  to  eaob  >•  re- 
duced to  )  ii ••(/.,  which,  with  l"5Crf.  for  pafvr  and  printing, 
make*  the  t.ital  o)*t  ut'  each  copy  ^lAd.,  or  rather  le«s  thnti 
3|  /.  Tim*  tiie  maps  were  jirofltnbly  |iiil>h«(hetl,  even  w  ith 
tb«  addition  of  a  wrapper,  at  6d.  each.  The  result  has  fully 
jutifled  this  measure,  aj>,  of  some  of  the  earlier  numbers, 
apmtda  of  twenty  thousand  copies  have  been  aold,  a  num- 
wr  wbidi  diie  best  engraved  plate*  have  yieMed  tritboot 
]>erceptrble  injury.  The  sum  mentioned  as  the  cost  of  on- 
i^wing  is  about  the  least  which  has  been  paid ;  but  assum- 
ing it  to  be  ilie  r.jst,  tiie  projiortion  of  first  cost  chargeable 
•m  each  copy  of  the  maps  which  have  been  most  «xtcn- 
'ively  circulated  is  only  •672rf.,  whit  h,  with  the  price  of 
^per  and  printing,  makes  the  cost  per  copy  '£"i3'2d.,  of 
btile  more  than  iid.  If  copper  plates  had  been  used,  not- 
tilbstanding  the  smaller  cost  of  engraving,  it  would  probably 
uve  been  impoiaible  to  reduoe  the  oost  per  copy  below  4id  , 

tit  MMsr  iemMiiei  tut  the  mom  work  trfon  rmpyct ;  tod  rTea  now  Ui«  com- 
IMdit*  «sf«M  «f  Mcwtiaf  Bfaa  mm      lyy ii  k,  w  b>litwt  ta  lagit 


or  from  that  to  Sd. ;  beeauae.  If  tw«ntv  thousand  impressiona 

had  been  required,/r*  plates  must  have  been  engraved,  at 
an  cxpcnso  of  at  least  I'iO/.,  instead  of  one  at  the  expense 
of  3  j/. 

In  tl'.e  productkuit  of  tUustraleti  books,  the  advantages  of 
steel  ent;r.tMng  are  strikingly  observable,  isince,  by  acting 
upon  the  principle  above  stated,  many  worka  have  been 
published  of  lato  years  which  could  not  have  been  produced 
with  oopper-plate  ongravinga.  because  the  number  of  im- 
pmiions  being  so  limited,  the  price  of  each  copy  must 
nave  bee:i  >urh  as  to  precluile  the  po'i&ibilityol'a  remunera- 
tive circulation.  To  take  an  lli^Iar^ce.  by  no  means  tho 
most  recent,  it  mav  be  menti  uu  d  tlui  iho  beautifully  illus*- 
trated  edition  of  Ro^jers's  '  Italy,'  issued  in  IHiii,  was  pub- 
lished proOtably  at  the  low  rate  of  twenty-eight  sliillings 
although  sevw  thousand  pouuds  had  been  expended  in  its 
production;  so  that,  merely  deducting  ono-foorth  for  the 
regular  allowance  to  buuksellors,  at  least  >>even  thousand 
copies  must  have  been  sold  tu  return  the  cost  of  production. 
Tiie  viilumo  of  ])oetns  by  the  ^ame  auili  ir,  \vhi<  h  wa-.  pub- 
1is!i<'<l  jsoon  afterwards,  although  issued  at  Uie  ^anit^  price, 
"  as  >iill  more  expensive  in  its  production.  {Priuling  Ma- 
c/une,\Q\.  i.,  p.  13.)  I:)  periodical  pubUcations  of  largo  cir> 
eulation  the  usoof  copper  plates  wn.'i  attended  with  great  ex- 
pense and  ineonveniencc.  Thu  '  Evangelical  Magasino,*  for 
example,  in  older  to  supply  portraits  for  an  edition  of  more 
than  twenty  thnuiaml  mpies,  was  compelled  to  u*c  four 
distinct  plates,  each  of  w  lncii,  m  many  cases,  had  to  bo 
repeatedly  retoudie  l  by  the  eiigravi  i  to  make  it  yield  the 
necessary  number.  In  January.  l8'.'3.steol  viaa  first  adopted 
for  tbis  work;  and,  one  plate  bcini;  Kuificieni,  much  more 
elaborate  engivringi  vera  used.  Of  the  portraits  engraved 
on  steel  for  thia  and  another  work  of  simuar  charscter,  it  ia 
not  unusual  to  take  the  full  number  now  required,  about 
sixteen  thousand  copies,  without  any  repair  being  done  Ic 
the  plate. 

The  recently  invente<l  art  of  luiiUipUing  engraved  copper- 
plate>  by  voltaic  electricity  may  possibly  have  some  eflect 
upijn  the  future  use  of  steel  engraving;  since  it  aifurds  the 
means  of  obtaining  an  indefinite  number  of  impressions 
Without  deteneraiing  the  original  pUCa.  The  iul^ior  den- 
sity of  eloptrotype  plates,  which  would,  it  is  supposed  oeca* 

sion  their  rapid  wear,  has  beuii  urt^L-il  a^  an  obji'duni  to  thrir 
use  for  Drinimy  lonj^  miuibcr*;  hut  the  water  iu»  bc^n 
assured  that  teti  tli  iiisnnd  impressions  have  been  obtained 
from  one  electroi\pe  ]date,  thu  engraving  of  which  was 
strong  and  doe|>. 

STEELE.  SIR  RICHARD,  was  bom  at  Ihtblin  in 
1 G  n .  H  is  father,  who  was  private  secretary  to  Jamee.  lint 
duke  of  Omond,  sent  his  son  to  be  educatad  at  the  Char- 
terhouse in  London ;  thence  Steele  was  removed  to  Merton 
Cidlege,  Oxford,  and  admitted  a  postma>lei  on  that  fuunda- 
tiun  in  1691.  Ho  afterwards  wa.-.  an  ensi^tn  m  the  (iuanls, 
and  in  i"(JJ  attracted  the  notice  of  llie  [luhlic  as  an  aothor 
by  the  publication  of  'The  Funeral,  or  Grief  i-la-Mode,"  a 
comedy,  succeshfuih  acted  in  that  year.  Two  more  come- 
dies, '  The  Tender  Uushand,'  acted  in  1 703,  and '  Xhe  i^ing 
Lover,'  1  jr(M,  followed  this  first  attempt  In  1709  he  com- 
menced 'The  Taller,'  the  firit,  in  our  literature,  of  a  series 
of  periodical  works  in  the  loini  nf  -.liort  eh.sa\j.  He  wa* 
soon  after  made  one  of  ;he  commissionets  ui  the  Slump- 
office.  In  171)  b«s  began,  in  eoiminetioii  uitb  Adtiison, 
'  The  Spectator,'  and  in  1 713  '  Tlie  Guardian.'  In  this  year 
he  was  dismissed  from  bisaituation  in  the  Slamp-otrico,and 
was  elected  member  far  Stockbndge  in  Hampshire.  In 
M  arc  h  of  thisyear  be  vasfXpaUed  the  fiiouae  for  writing  two 
]  amphleta,  'The  Englishman*  and  'The  Critis,*  on  the  sue- 
ce-i»iou  to  tho  crown  of  En;;Iaiii!,  alleged  to  contain  treasoii- 
abiu  matter  reluliv^  to  the  reigning  family :  he  was  sup- 
ported on  this  occasion  by  AiddiaoB«Mid  Other  diatingniahed 
members  of  parliament. 

Aiter  tlie  accession  of  Oeorgo  I.,  in  1715.  Steele  wasmada 
surveyor  of  the  royal  stables  at  Hampton  Court,  and  waa 
knighted  on  tho  presentation  of  an  address.  The  same 
year  be  was  chosen  member  for  Boroughbridge  in  York- 
slitrs.  and  appointed  one  of  the  commist>ioncrs  of  forfeited 
estates  in  Scotland.  Hi?  continued  to  write  articles  relative 
to  the  political  events  of  the  lime,  and  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  hie  appeare  to  have  suffcre<l  much  fiom  )>o\erly,  caused 
l<arliy  by  a  habit  of  speculating  in  new  projects.  He  sua- 
laincd  a  considerable  loss — nearly  lO.uoti/.  by  bin  own  Si^ 
count  (see  bis  letter  to  the  duke  of  Kewcaatle.  EpU,  Corr^ 
48fi)-4v  iha  fwroeaskm*  in  1719^  «f  tha  paieni  by  whid  be 
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Wat  eonttitutej  govwtiar  of  the  royal  oomfmny  of 

dians.  In  17'  ' Ins  comedy  of 'The  Const  i  -ii^  Ljvors*  was 
acted.  Souiu  I une  before  hii*  death  bo  retired  into  Wales, 
t  J  Ills  SI  it  at  I.langunnor,  near  Caeriuarthen,  wboro  he  died 
September  1,  1729.  Ue  had  b«cn  twice  mairied,  flret,  tu  a 
lady  of  Barbadoes,  secondly,  to  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  ol 
Jonathan  Scurlock  of  Llangunnor,  Baq.,  by  whom  lis  bad 
a  daug;hter,  married  in  1732  to  the  Hon.  JobaT^VW;  after* 
vacdt  Bamn  Tmor  of  BmaliaiiL 

Steal*  liaa  the  merit  of  having  originated  a  kind  ofperio- 
dical  literature  not  before  known  in  tbi«  country.  Of  tho 
value  of  tlie  series  of  works  commencing  wiili  'The  Tatler,' 
©f  which,  111  conjunotioij  with  Addison,  I  r  v.;i,  the  autbur, 
it  IS  nvedl«:>  here  to  speak.  Tbcy  are  reiuurkabte  for  a 
style  combining  with  the  ease  of  familiar  conversation  gram- 
m«tical  oorreetnaai  and  purUt  of  langmge,  fbr  the  inven- 
tion and  jadgment  ahoira  in  too  eboiee,  anil  the  versatility 
ia  the  treatment,  ofthe  subject,  and,  above  all,  for  the  reflne<l 
and  Horatian  satire  which,  expressing  itself  in  a  tone  of 
playful  ininy,  and  by  means  of  allegory  and  representation 
of  character  never  directly  personal,  forme<l  the  Insle  niid 
leforrned  the  nianneri  of  the  generation  by  whom  the 
perusal  of  these  writings  was  regarded  m  a.  pa.ssini^  amuse- 


Then  ia  a  Aill  bioenpby  of  Steele  in  Chalmert's  *Bia- 
graphieal  Dictionary?    Aathority  <br  the  prineipal  flusts 

there  stated  may  be  found  in  his  Epistolary  Correspondence, 
jiiibliihed  from  the  orii^inals  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
illu«tr:ited  with  literary  anecdotes,  by  John  Nichols,  'J  toIs,, 
1788;  who  abo  edited,  in  1791,  'Tike  Theatre,  with  the 
Anti-Theatre,*  Steele's  Case  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
with  other  of  his  tracU;  and  in  1790,  'Tbe  Town  Talk,' 
'  Fish  Pool.'  ■  Plebeian.'  'Old  Whig,'  <Spinalar»*  Itc.  Hvo. 
HiapUva  were  publiahed  in  1 2mo.  by  ToMMMip  1769. 

STEELYARD,  in  mechanic^  a  kind  ofhalaneeorweiKh- 
inj;-machmc.  i  i  i  Mititi.:  ,  f  a  vcr  of  unequal  arms.  The 
roost  common  kiuJ  i;l  j.itei)iird,  which  i»  often  called  the 
Roman  balance,  is  a  lever  of  the  first  order,  and  is  used  by 
•uspending  the  article  to  be  weighed  from  the  end  of  the 
abotler  arm,  and  aUding  a  determinate  weight  along  the 
hwgaff  arm,  to  n  greater  or  lew  diatanee  from  the  fulcrum. 
untD  the  inatrument  rsmaina  in  equtUbrinro  in  an  horisonul 
poiition ;  the  weight  uf  the  substance  attached  to  the  short 
arm  of  the  lever  being  indicated  by  observing  the  position 
ofthe  moveable  balance- weight  with  respect  to  a  ^jaduated 
scale  marked  upon  the  long  arm  of  the  steelyard.  In  the 
Common  steelyard  a  hook  or  hooks  are  usually  guspended 
from  the  short  arm,  to  hold  the  article  the  weight  of  which 
ia  to  be  ascertained ;  but  sometimes  a  scale-plate  or  di&h 
auspanded  by  ehaina  ia  added.  The  moveable  weight  ia 
eonmonly  attached  to  a  ring,  the  fem  of  wbidi  enanlea  it 
to  rest  in  notches  cut  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  steelyard, 
corresponding  with  the  graduations  engraved  on  its  side. 
A  ring  or  book  is  also  attached  to  the  fulcruni,  so  that  the 
instrument  may  be  conveniently  hung  upon  a  fixed  support, 
or  if  small,  held  in  the  hand  ;  and  a  vertical  index  or 
pointer,  similar  to  that  attached  to  the  beam  of  common 
acalen,  is  sometime*  added.  The  fulcrum,  and  the  axis  from 
which  the  weight  ia  MMjended*  abould,  whan  much  nieety 
ia  rapiired.  he  ptovided  with  knife  edfn  or  henringa  le- 
seinblmg  tlinsc  used  in  other  Icrer  balances.  Many  steel- 
yards are  supplied  with  a  second  rulcrum ;  the  two  being 
placed  at  different  di-stances  from  the  point  to  which  the 
book  or  scale  is  attached,  and  having  their  respective 
pointers  and  suspend ing-hooks  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lever, 
or  rather,  when  held  in  the  poaition  for  use,  one  above  and 
theothcA:  below  it,  as  shown  in  the  cut  of  an  antient  Roman 
ateelyatd  whieh  ia  inierted  at  the  end  of  this  article.  In 
Qting  a  ateelyaitf  of  thia  khid,  capable  of  weighing;  flrom  one 
to  sixty  pounds,  the  fulcrum  which  is  nearest  to  the  middle 
ii  used  if  the  article  be  under  fifteen  pounds;  while,  if  it 
exceed  that  weight,  the  instrument  must  be  inverted,  and 
suspended  from  the  fulcrum  which  divides  the  lever  most 
unequally.  Of  course  when  this  arrangement  is  adopted, 
the  shaoklet.  from  which  the  article  to  ha  weighed  and  the 
moveaUa  weight  are  snapended.  moat  ha  m  mcmed  as  to 
hang  equally  well  in  either  position  ofthe  lever;  and  differ- 
ent gnidttated  scales  must  be  used  for  each.  It  acaroely 
need  be  observe  !  while  itisa  peculhu*  character  of  thi« 
kind  of  balance  thui  ihe  weight  used  iamuch  lighter  than 
the  article  weighed,  it  is  possible  to  use  il  f  r  Ij  i  hes  of  less 
weight,  bj  placing  the  moveable  weight  nearer  to  the  ful* 
I  tbao  Uie  fuMnm  hi  to  ^oaxk  from  wMeh  the  aictiolo 


hangs.    The  degree!  of  aenaibility  and  atability  ram 

regulated  in  the  same  way  as  in  an  ordinaty  equal •eL 
balance.   [Balance,  vol.  in.,  p.  3u7.] 

Various  modifications  of  the        ^arl  have  been 
trived  for  delicate  scientific  purposes,  or  for  adaption; 
the  purpose  of  weighing  very  heavy  bodies.   The  {m|M 
menu  tnade  by  C  Paul,  of  Geneva,  about  forty  yeavw  s: 
rendered  thia  kind  of  balance  capable  of  wei^hing^ 
great  nieety.  Tb^  are  fully  detailed  in  the  third  vol 
of  Tilloch'a  *  Phlloaophieal  Magazine.'  in  a  paper  tranal 
from  No.  xlv.  of  the  '  Journal  de»  Mines;'  and  also  in 
second  volume  of  Ore>;ory"s  '  Mechanics,'  under  the 
•Steelyard.'     M.  Paul  placed  the  points  of  Biispcn 
exactly  m  the  same  horizontal  line  v»  the  divi'eioiut  of 
beam ;  and  he  balanced  the  steelyard  in  such  a  way  t 
when  unloaded,  the  beam  might  remain  perfectly  horison 
and  the  indek  or  eobk  alfaehed  to  u  perfectly  verti 
Hence  it  became  easy  to  ascertain  the  accuia^  of  the  ab 
yard  by  simply  unloading  it.    Instead  of  obtaining 
power  of  weighing  substances  of  \eiy  different  weights 
the  use  of  two  fu^crunis,  as  above  described,  he  used  I 
different  wei^hl.s,  with  the  same  fulcrum  and  gradua 
scale  ;  one  weight  being  a  multiple  of  the  other ;  eo  ll 
lor  instance,  if  the  heavier  indicated,  when  placed  agat 
the  figure  10  on  ihegtadnated  aeaIa,awetgbtof  tea  poaiR 
the  emaller.  placed  m  the  aame  poattion,  would  indicate  i 
ounces.    By  using  the  two  weights  together,  the  weight  o 
very  heavy  body  might  be  ascertained  with  ^;reat  nice 
A  steelyard  w  Inch  I'aul  constructed  was  capable,  it  is  stal« 
of  indicating       lUile  aii  one  ten-thou*at»d(h  part  of  I 
wei)>lu  with  which  it  was  loaded.   Another  advantage  : 
tending  the  use  of  two  weights  of  this  kind  oonsisla  in  t 
facility  whieh  they  afford  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  t. 
bilum  e  by  tranapNMing  the  weigbla.  Thus,  with  a  com 
steelyard,  (rroduaiod  for  avoirdnpota  weight,  the  balance  w 
be  t];e  same  whether  the  larger  or  jtound  weight  bo  plac» 
at  1,  or  the  smaller  or  ounce  weii^ht  at  16.    The  geuer 
adoption  of  such  a  coninvance  would  obviate  the  pnncip 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  steelyard  for  the  ordinary  ]m 
poses  of  commerce,  the  facility  which  it  aflbrds  fur  fraud' 
lent  deception.  TiUoeh  givea  a  rapreientalion  of  une  of  h 
Paul's  steelyaid  haluDeae.  contrived  for  aeiaatiie  purpoae 
for  whieh  itvaa  propoied  to  usedifierent  sets  of  weigh 
with  the  same  engraved  leale,  to  indicate  the  weight  ot  ih 
obje<'t  un  ler  examination  according  to  various  systems  ^ 
wet- lit-     In  a  steelyard  contrived  by  Mr.  Patten,  of  Rliou 
Isl.ui  l,  United  States,  for  pur|toses  for  which  much  deheac 
IS  re<|uired,  the  weight  is  attached  to  a  sliding-box,  wbict 
traverscii  along  the  beam  by  means  of  a  screw.   The  scfwi 
paaaea  through  the  altding-hox,  and  ia  Moured  by  heariagi 
at  itt  enda  in  a  pcaition  parallel  with  the  beam,  and  it  a 
turned  by  a  milled  head.   In  a  large  balance  on  (he  princtf  h 
of  the  steelyard,  known  as  Payne's  weiyhing-iuachine,  the 
weight  is  attached  to  a  long  box  or  case,  which  slides  alaog 
the  beam,  and  is  supplied  with  a  lhutDb-.i>crew,  the  point  ol 
w  hich  IS  made  to  press  against  the  side  of  the  beam  in  ordei 
to  secure  the  slide  at  any  required  point.  The  large  weight 
attached  to  this  alidilkg-box  Mldiaates,  bv  a  scale  DarfcadnM 
the  beam,  the  laiger  amaiml^aa  hunoiada  aadauarteis; 
and  the  amaller,  aa  pouadi  andeuaaa,  ira  Amm  maana 
of  a  small  weight  tiaveiahiff  a  aeab  angtavad  upon  the 
sliding-box. 

Several  ineetiious  bent-lever  balances  have  been  contn  \ 
some  of  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  lovent  bomg  of 
unequal  arms,  rcsembh)  the  steelyard  in  principle.  Theses 
and  the  ateelyard  we^hing-machinea  for  aaeartaining  the 
weight  of  loaded  canii^eit  are  nolieed  under  WiionKe<- 
MacHiifi. 

The  balance  known  aa  the  Danish  or  Swedtih  iteelyard 

differs  from  that  above  described  in  having  the  Meigiit  tivi  i 
at  one  extremity  of  the  lever,  while  thu  fulcrum  ii^ill  i> 
moveable. 

Though  probably  not  so  antient  an  invention  as  the  equal- 
armed  balance,  the  steelyard  La  an  inatrument  nj  wtjuilfy 
origin.  Under  the  name  of  atatera  it  waa  well  kaown  lo 
ttie  Remani,  who  ofkcn  used  a  wai^t  in  the  fitna  ef  a  Vast. 
Vitruvius  (iKwk  X.,  chap.  8)  mentiona  the  statera,  and  de- 
scribes the  principle  on  which  it  acts.  Many  Roman  statens 
of  brass  still  exist,  some  of  which  are  \  ery  like  the  steel- 
vards  of  the  present  day.  One  of  these,  with  ailuuble  ful- 
crum, weiglit,  and  scale-plate  suspended  by  chains,  ii  tepre* 
seoted  io  the  atmexed  cut.  It  appears,  by  the  inicnpiioa 
00  the  baamt  to  have  bean  made  uoul  the  year  77  of  ear 
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CA  A  kind  of  Steelyard  IS  lued  by  the  CbineM  for  weighing 
mydaUcate  Daiterb.  m  ■^t:w,  Luid  precious  metal*.  From 
Um  manner  in  «htch  Um  «ieelyard  it  uienlioiuid  m  m  ourioiM 
na  ^ublitbed  in  1478.  U  would  that  it  waa  not  M 

that  linie  mneb  known  in  Englana.  The  author 
wmaii*  it  for  weighing  chaises  for  artillery,  a*  being  less 
troublesome  (ban  ordinary  scales,  owint;  to  the  UHe  of  but 
ooe  weight,  and  Uutuf  bmall  dimensionci,  and  observes  that 
the  inti rumen t  was  '  altogether  used  in  South  Spaine  to 
vej  all  kuide  of  marcbandiae,'  and  ibac  it  was  called 
'■May.*   (Boume't  /mmAoiw  or  Douse*,  p.  45.) 

Tha  porubl*  wigbiag-iBMhiiia  eaJkri  to*  qtriiur  «r 
pookel  stMijard  ia  notioad  undar  Bvaxma-BMAHOMt  toL 


Aattnl  Vowui  ilaeljvi,  fami  at  VnapaH.  with  p«t  of  Uw  Waa  aad  in- 

^crlv<li•>D  oil  a  largrt  t*it. 

STEELYARD.  MERCHANTS  OF  THE,  a  body  of 
aliens  who  enjojrad  varioiw  commercial  privileges  in  Bng- 
laad  from  an  earty  period  to  tbe  ouddle  of  tna  sixteenth 
'  Tbe  emperoi'a  oMOt'  awnlioMil  in  some  ordi- 
l  ot  Btbelrad  II.  (a Jk.  97»- 1 0 1 6)  as  tradins  to  England, 
the  pradoeeason  of  th«  roerohanta  of  ihe  Teutonic 
Gild.  In  I2'2u  the  merchants  o(  Cologne  had  a  hall  or 
brtory  in  London  for  lt»e  legal  possession  of  which  they 
»ada  an  acknowledgment  to  the  king.  '  It  ^L-cms  that  this 
Gtldball,  by  the  a»socialion  of  tbe  merchants  of  other  cities 
with  those  of  Cologne,  becaiM  ia  tin*  ttaa  general  factory 
aid  Maidenae  of  aU  tJie  Oarmas  mafehaiiia  m  Loodon.  and 
waa  th«  tama  that  waa  aAarwaida  knawn  bv  tha  name  of 
the  Oannan  OikRHtll  (OiUMta  Tnitmieiinamf.  (Mao- 
pberson.  Annat*  tff  Conmtma,  i.  383.)  In  1235  Henry  III. 
ga«e  ihem  permission  to  attend  fairs  in  any  pari  of  England, 
and  aUo  to  buy  and  ^ell  in  l^jmlon,  saving  the  liberties  of 
lb*  city  ;  and  llieywere  exempted  tiom  several  customs  and 
fajBMnta.  In  the  fiAeenib  century  we  find  tbeHanse  mer- 
thiaata  easroaaiag  the  privileges  of  ibe  above  anttent  inoor- 
(■alMMit  \^irfiipw  haing  a  nwBsbar  of  tha  Ijnagim.  and  the 
whala of  AaOamaa  maretaDU  laaidaBt  inLondoti  pro- 
bably belonging  lo  ooe  or  other  of  tbe  Hanse  towns.  At  least, 
after  1475.  they  had  bat  one  factory  in  London,  which  was 
ibe  Steel-yard,  or  Sieel-house,  as  it  was  suroeiimes  calk'<l, 
a  little  east  of  Dowgale,  between  Thames  Sueet 
P.  C  Nairn 
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and  tboritar.  In  1475  Bdward  IV.antared  ioloatnaigr 
with  the  HaBMatio  League,  by  which  tha  priTilegaa  of  tha 
Loodon  Ihciory  were  placed  on  a  more  secure  foundation, 
iaataad  of  being  granted  only  for  a  short  period,  and  being 
at  limes  curtailed  and  even  ocrasionally  suspended.  By 
way  of  settling  former  distvtes.  it  \\as  thought  worth 
while  to  pay  them  10,000.  .r  rather  to  lemil  customs 
duties  on  their  goods  to  t'tiat  amount.  Tbe  king  waa  to 
appoint  two  or  more  judges  to  act  wiiliout  tbe  ordinary 
legal  formalities  in  all  civil  and  chminal  oaaai  batvaan  tha 
Hanse  merehanU  and  Boiliah;  and  almibir  rai^otatian* 
were  to  be  adopted  in  ralhranea  to  BngUah  subjects  r»- 
siding  at  (he  Hanse  towns.  The  fee  simple  of  the  Steelyard 
was  eonveyefl  by  this  treaty,  also  the  Steehard  at  Boston, 
and  a  house  at  Lynn.  Under  this  treaty  and  their  old 
charters  the  Hanse  merchants  of  the  Steel)urd  were  enabled 
to  monopolise  certain  branches  of  Irade,  in  which  they  were 
exemptM  from  duties  payable  bfOthar  traders  ;  and  by  their 
oombmatioD  and  camial,  they  «ara  doubtless  fitrmidable 
oompetiloia  in  othar  VnmdiCB  of  fbnign  trade;  bvt  tboogh 
the  activity  of  foreigners  might  be  tolerated  while  native 
capital  wu  wanlinK,  yet  a  trade  from  which  English 
merchants  were  virtually  excluded  could  not  possibly  be 

fiormanent.  Besides  exciting  popular  indignation,  the  privi- 
e^es  of  tbe  Steelyard  merchants  were  politically  inconveni- 
ent, for  when  the  direct  trade  with  the  Netherlands  was 
slopped  ID  1493,  large ^onntities  of  Flemish  goods  were  im- 
porUMl  from  the  UaoH  tovns  into  the  Siaalyaid.  On  thia 
eeeaiion  the  journeymen  and  apprentioei*  of  London  at- 
tacked the  wareliniises  of  the  obnoxious  Germans. 

In  1505  a  rival  interest  was  created,  by  a  charter  granted 
to  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  for  trading  in 
woollen  cloth  to  the  Netherlands.  The  meichanls  of  the 
Sieclyard  were  bound  in  heavy  penaltiea  not*to  interfere 
with  tbe  trade  of  this  new  inoorpofhlion,  which  aoon  becama 
a  powecftil  rival  not  only  to  tha  GanMB  merchants,  but  to 
thaiewhaniB  of  the  staple.  In  1$SI  varioaaallegatiooaaf  the 
Merchant  Adventurers,  wtih  the  counier  rtatemenia  of  dia 
merchants  of  ihe  Steelyard,  were  put  into  the  bands  of  iho 
Solicitor  yeneial  and  tho  recorder  of  London,  upon  whose 
ri  pori  ihe  council  came  to  a  resolution  that  the  Sieelyatd 
merchants  had  forfeited  their  privileges,  iheur  charters  being 
contrary  to  Ibe  lava  af  tha  laaln.  Hie  councQ  reported 


that,  no  partieular  paiaona  er  lovna  heiag  mentioned  in 
these  charien.  the  eoraoraiieD  had  exiendedtheir  pfivtlcgea 
to  whomsoever  they  pleased ;  that  English  subjects  bad  not 


enjoyed  reeiprocity  of  pi  ivileges  in  the  Hiinseaiif.  towns ;  that 
their  English  trade  was  no  longer  conllned  to  the  Hani^e 
towns :  that  they  had  engrossed  almost  the  entire  trudu 
carried  on  by  foreigners  in  tbe  kinudum  ;  lasilv,  that  they 
bad  reduced  the  price  of  wool,  and  also  of  corn  by  their  im- 
porlatiuos  of  foreign  gnilk  Tbe  articles  which  ihey  im- 
portad,  beaidea  grain,  are  alaied  lo  have  been  cordage  and 
othar  naval  alctas,  ffaut  and  hemp.  linen,  cloth,  and  eleel. 
The  English  Merchant  Adventurers  nourished  on  the  ruin 
of  the  older  incorporation,  which  however  conlinued  to 
lineer  until  1697,  when  the  emperor  Rudolph  ha\ing 
ordered  the  factories  of  (be  English  Merehant  Adventurers 
in  Germany  to  be  shut  up.  Queen  Slilabelb  directed  tho 
lord  mat  or  of  London  lo  close  the  bouie  occupied  by  the 
merchants  of  the  Steelyard.  It  is  said  that  in  1M4  Qaeen 
Mary  l»d  reatoiad  their  ptivilagea,  and  in  •  yen  or  tva 
afterwarda  withdrawn  them,  hot  the  Acta  are  not  very  dear 
on  this  pnitit.   [HAr*sE  Towns;  Staple.] 

(Strype's  i:'fc/^».  Mem.,  \n.  77  ;  Anderson's  Comni«rc«  ; 
Mai  phersou's  Commerce. i 

STEEN.  JAN,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  tbe 
Dutch  school,  was  bom  at  Leyden.  in  tbe  year  1636.  Hia 
father  waa  a  brewar,  whob  complying  with  hie  eon'e  desire 
to  be  a  painier.  put  him  appreotiea  to  Niehelaa  Knupto, 
a  German  artist  of  oooaideiable  note,  at  that  time  reaiding 
at  Utrecht.  He  afterwards  studied  under  Van  Ooyen.  who 
was  so  pleased  wiib  his  agreeable  manners,  and  bin  talents 
aa  a  painter,  that  he  gave  lum  his  daughter  Margaret  in 
marriage.  Though  Sieen  !>4ion  ui  qnired  great  reputation, 
be  did  not  gain  sufficient  to  livo  with  comfort,  because  be 
spent  much  tine  on  bis  pictures,  which  he  finished  with 
extraordinary  ease.  Hia  fiuber  theiefbre  advised  him  to 
set  up  a  brewery  at  Ddfk.  in  whidi  lie  had  every  prospect 
of  suceeaa.  but  bis  propensity  to  an  idle,  intemperate,  and 
dissolute  course  of  life  made  him  neglect  his  business,  and 
having  incurred  debts,  he  was  driven  by  necessity  to  his 
pencil.   Wttb  the  assistance  of  bis  relations  he  set  up  » 
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publio-housG,  w Inch  wa.s  much  frequaiUed, but  onW  gavo  lum 
more  opporiuniiy  and  teinpiatiun  to  indulge  in  hl^  inteiu- 
perote  my  of  life.  The  sitsnvs  wbich  b«  nw  iun  bo  tnus- 
forred^  oflcD  in  «  state  of  wUh  uozinlkd  skill 

to  ihacBiivM.  NoMoTbuBblaaKiiMBporaiNi  ciiiTpUMd 
Um  in  th*  oaireti  of  hit  comiMtltiaB*.  ita  t1i«  «ipraiaioo 

ami  character  of  bis  figures,  uiitl  the  >kitful  I'.i^ilribulioO  of 
light  and  6bade.  'In  spirit,  iiuniour,  and  itiveiiiion,' sa;rt 
Dr.  Waiiijen,  *  Sl€H.>n  cxceUall  olhcr  Dutch  jiainlers  in  itie 
saiuu  itite ;  lu  this  is  udded  a  imo,  light.  touch,  a  ^reat 
freshness  and  eleartiess  of  coluurint;,  and  sometimes  a  deli- 
cacy  of  «x«cotioo  BppnHi^ing  if  not  «|im1  to  Metsao.' 
H«  MMBetioui  attompicd  hklorinl  Bub|MUi  vieh  a«  M «n> 
airiking  ilw  Rock,  but  it  io  in  modm  of  donuitie  lir«»  of 
tho  higher  H  well  m  the  tower  dastea,  that  he  is  without 
an  equal.  It  rteems  tlinl  he  also  paitiibtt  ]  itiaits.  At 
Lord  S(»enc©r'><  scat  aJ  Alihorpe  lliere  is  a  liatt  portrait  of 
Sir  Kenihii  13ii»by  a>crii>cd  lo  hiiii. 

Altir  I  hi.'  death  of  bw  wife,  by  whom  he  had  sixebildren, 
lie  married  a  widow  with  two  childiwi.  His  business  failed, 
and  be  wm  acarcely  able  to  pNOure  auffieieM  fot  bia  aab> 
siaieiMek  by  the  sate  and  pavninv  of  his  pietiires.  wbieb  in 
bis  latter  years  were  slightly  painted.  He  died  in  1689, 
loavinc  his  familr  in  the  utmost  di&treits.  His  works, 
which  bad  net  fc-tclicd  great  prices  durin);  Ins  life,  roue 
rapidly  in  value  afier  hi*  deaih.  and  are  nuw  greatly 
coveted,  and  sold  at  hij;h  piicen.  Severul  of  hi!^  finest 
pieturvs  are  in  Bngtaiid.  in  the  collections  of  the  Duke  of 
Wetlinifton,  Lord  Ashburlon,  Sir  Kobert  Pets],  Mr.  Hope, 
Mr.  Beekford.  and  in  the  ptml*  oolleelion  of  bia  late  ma- 
jesty King  Geors^e  IV.  Hii  imnagi  M«  eMiaeiTely 
scarce.   Hi-  hke«i>c  ex ecuted a  Imt  vnrj  spiitlad etchisga, 

which  ure  also  very  scarce. 

(Houhinken;  PdkingMB,  bf  Fmdi;  BrjiB;  Cb—ew 

tiont  Lf-'xicm  ') 

STEENWYK.  HENRY,  the  Elder,  a  celebrated  painter, 
of  the  Fiemkb  school,  waa  bora  at  Stcenwyk  in  IftM. 
Be  aludiod  under  hb  Ibther,  who  «ao  wrtl  ▼ened  in 
paintinf.  arehiteetuns,  and  perspective;  and  also  under 
John  Piredeiasnn,  called  Du  Vrics.     Like  his  master,  he 

tainted  archileetuinl  subjiTi.s:  hut  excelled  biro  and  all 
is  conteiDfiorari^  in  truiii,  Helit-acy,  trannparence.  and 
neatness.  His  f,iviu:nti,'  siiUjici-i  were  the  interiors  of 
ma:;nifteent  Guthio  churches  and  eeqreota,  and  inual  fre- 

Iucntly  viewe  hf  wben  they  were  illnntlnaied  by 

lambcnnz  or  ia|icrft.  Ho  a  consamaiato  maater  of 
ebiaroeetim,  end  bis  Ttgh^a  and  sbedewii  are  diatribttted  with 
the  ercatest  judgment.  The  refltclions  of  his  lights  are 
beautiful,  and  every  ci  lumn,  <'tji  itice,  aaii  Dtlier  member  of 
the  Gi/ihio  au'hi'.e-.-turL'  is  n-prc-^enteil  with  the  most  perCect 
truth  and  (irei'ision.  Un  pictures  are  usually  enriched  with 
natures  by  Bredghel,  Van  Tulden,  and  other  di»iingui!«hed 
artists.  His  genuine  works  are  extreraely  rare,  and  very 
bigbly  prtsed  all  over  Burope.  To  avoid  the  tiouUea  of  war, 
be  retired  lo  Frankfort,  where  he  died  in  1C#3  or  1604. 

fmtENWYK.  HENRY.  theYoungcr.  the  ion  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  15S5.  Hefollowtd  thestyle  of  bis  father, 
by  whom  he  was  very  mrefuHy  insti  ucteil.  and  very  goi>d 
judges  have  thought  Ihnt  he  olteii  equBlled  w  even  surpai-ed 
im.  His  friend  Vandyck,  for  whom  he  often  painted  the 
architectural  and  perspective  backgrounds  of  bis  pictures, 
induced  him  to  viait  Sngbnd.  and  intnd«oed  bim  to  the 
court  of  Charles  I.,  where  be  met  with  the  eneonracenent 
due  to  his  talents,  and  found  employment  in  this  country 
A)r  several  yearii.  He  died  at  I..ondon,  when  still  yount^,  but 
in  uliat  year  i«  uneeilain.  wiflow,  who  had  been 

instructed  hy  her  husbatid,  retired  to  Ainiiterdam  after  his 
death,  and  practised  painting  there :  ber  works  wcv  irrcatly 
csteemerl  and  readily  purchased  at  high  price*.  The  cele- 
brated Puter  Ncefs.  father  and  son,  were  among  the  dis- 
eipleii  of  the  elder  Steenwyfc.  Tbe portrait  of  the  aoQ  by 
Vandyek  is  enirraved  in  theooUeelionof  theportnita  of  the 
ebief  artists  of  tut  time. 
STEER.    [Ox.  p.  7.?.] 

STEKVENS.  GEORQE.  was  bom  at  Stepney,  in  1736. 
Hi»  failter  was  connected  with  mercantile  pursuits  in  Lon- 
don, being  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company.  George 
8iee*eD3  was  placed  on  the  foundation  at  Eton,  and  became 
a  eehelar  of  K.ing'e  Cbllege.  Cambridge,  in  I7S4.  Hm  first 
poblieatioih  and  a  moat  useful  one,  was  the  reprint,  in  four 
Tolnmee.  octavo,  of  'Twenty  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare, 
being  the  wha'.e  numl n  ;i  nted  in  quarto  during  hi*  Life-  f 
iow,'  &C.   Tbeae  piays  profess  to  be  literal  copies  of  these  | 


rare  editions  ;  and  in  several  instances  the  various  read 
nf  other  qtiartu  editions  are  v'iven  in  the  foot-notes, 
was  BU  araeptabie  service  to  all  students  of  our  {(ra»t  p 
and  a  compari»un  of  many  of  these  playa  With  tba  oriK> 
en^ilea  oa  to  «aj  that  the  Mprintaain  remarkably  Autl 
This  topriat  appeared  tn  176C.  The  reputation  «l 
Steevens  thus  acquired  led,  no  doubt,  to  hi»aikt>ociaii<»n  i 
Johnson  in  the  eilition  of  Sbak%pere  vitiich  »pptf«rwi 
1773  wttb  their  joint  r.ames.  In  this  edition  his  ashivic 
was  of  essential  service :  for  be  brought  to  the  task  of  >. 
ing  Shak'tpere  qualities  in  wbicb  Johnson  was  deficieol 
more  accurate  knowledce  of  early  Englisb  literature,  . 
greater  precision  fal  VOfWl  criticism.  Neither  hi!)  char* 
nor  that  of  the  ece  to  wbich  he  belonged  would  hnvo 
him  to  anv  complete  conception  of  Shakspere's  ex<?elten 
but  what  he  professed  to  do,  he  did  satisfactorily.  He 
latcd  ail  lUe  copies  ddigently ;  he  restored  many  readi 
which  had  been  tampered  with  by  Iuh  editoriul  prt-deces»< 
and  bo  judiciously  aaliered  to  the  old  copies,  without  atlen: 
the 


i' 


ing  to  regulate  the  metre  aeoording  to  the  poetical 
his  day.  In  1778  the  aeeond  oditien  by  iohnaofi  i 
Steevena  appeared,  in  wbidi  Malone  had  lenderad  eo 

assistance;  but  Malone,  in  1780.  published  a  supplem 
eontainin((tbe  doubtful  plays  and  the  poems.  This  appea 
somelhin<;  like  a  setiuig  up  on  Ins  own  account;  a 
Stet-'vens,  who  thouglii  too  big  lily  of  liiin^elfto  puy  mi 
re^pe^t  to  others,  scarcely  forgave  ilii;*.  He  a.  •!  Malt 
at  length  became  rival  editors,  each  working  with  \i 
laudable  diligence  in  that  species  of  commentary  wh 
resulted  ftom  their  antiquarian  knowledge;  but  each  ri 
incapable  of  throwing  any  new  light  upon  the  poet  b 
genial  admiration  and  a  philosopliu  al  estimate  of  his 
Uorful  pel  loriniinces.  Their  rivalry,  in  all  probabiliiy, 
a  new  tlirecimn  to  the  lubours  of  Steevens.  He  dedica: 
himself  lo  the  production  of  another  edition,  in  wbtcb 
should  cast  aside  the  principles  which  had  guided  hia  lorn 
labours.  He  poaseased  a  more  decided  and  nM>re  act 
nind  than  Malone ;  and,  with  an  ill-ooneealed  oontempt 
the  plodding  diligence  of  bis  old  fallow-laiKHirer,  be  wc 
to  work  to  f^ve  us  a  new  Sbak.^perian  metre,  such  as  woi 
satisfy  the  moat  piense  flisciplu  of  tho  ten-syllable  scho 
He  proposed,  '  itisteuil  oi  a  tiinid  and  servile  adherence 
am  lent  copies,*  to  proceed  to  the  '  expii  sioii  of  u&eless  a 
supernumerary  •yllabl'ia,  and  an  occasional  supply  i<f  »u( 
as  might  foRnitoualy  have  been  omitted.'  The  e'lition 
which  thie  procew  «ae  porlected  w«e  produced  in  i7S 
In  Ifleen  voli. ;  and  lueh  waa  hia  commendable  ansie 
for  its  correctness,  that  he  often  walked  from  his  ho'J 
at  Hampsiead  to  his  printer  s  in  London,  before  da 
break,  that  he  roight  correct  the  pioof-fcheets.  His  ■ 
pennietii  was  perfectly  successful  with  a  public  not  ve: 
critical,  who  were  thus  presented  with  what  be  called  ' 
commodious  and  pleasant  text  of  Shakespeare.'  Tbi 
test  ruwained  undisputed  in  its  authority  tdl  ihepuUiCj 
tion  of  Malone'a  poathumoua  edition  by  Boawoll  in  IH\,  • 
which  eemo  attempit  wetv  made  to  adhere  to  the  aar) 

cifpics  ;  :ind  no  popular  e  !;;;  n  t  i  irJuL  teJ  iipvui  a  diffcrei 
principle,  appwired  till  that  ol  iVlr.  knight,  in  18.J8.  In  li 
elition  of  1793  Steevens  made  hi*  well-known  avowal  ti-. 
be  did  not  rep.-  int  the  poems  of  Sbakspere,  '  because  tu 
strongest  aol  of  parliament  that  oould  be  framed  would  la 
lo  eenpel  leadert  into  their  service.'  With  the  exceptie 
of  hia  twrieae  cditiena  of  Shakspere,  Steevens  did  oat  »pf^ 
bimeelf  to  any  enteniive  work.  He  assisted  Nichols  ii 
his  *  Bief»rephteal  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth,'  and  Isaac  Ree 
in  the  '  BiO(,»raph in  aujuiira  '  His  ample  nreaos  put  bin 
above  the  necessiiy  oi  literary  labour.  But  his  leisure  *» 
amply  filled  up  by  a  «y»iom  of  excitement,  whu-h  was  ito 
calculated  to  add  to  b»  bappinem  or  bts  reputatioo.  ii' 
had  the  eommaod,  vhieb  bit  aentonaas  and  sarcastic  po«e 
■igbt  eaailf  aeenia^  of  a  nowapapar  and  a  loriaw;  and  thi 
*8t.JanMe'«ChrDnid^ and  the'Criticallleview' were  m*^' 
the  vehicles  of  the  bittereat  attack;*  upon  the  liter«y*b* 
meters  of  tho<ie  to  whom  in  private  he  was  all  siniie*''" 
courtesy.  In  some  satirieal  verses,  a.t  mulJir.Mn:  hii  o*" 
aragraphs,  and  rather  coarser,  we  hava  this  cbaiaiMr 
im  (NMmIiI^  ItflBrwy  AimMat»  vilL,  «40»>- 


'  Mark  tite  oU  tirau's  aHMeiS.  Ms  mU  «i<I  (lalswtr 
Muk  Ua  cwit  aiMl  An*  tMl^  feaS  fevsan  al  Ua  tianr.' 


Johnson  said  of  bim,  in  answer  to  Beoncierb'e  ^ 

'  Ha  is  very  malignant,'  '  No,  Sir,  be  is  net  mal^neat  B« 

is  miitcbievoua,  if  you  will.  He  would  r)n  no  raun  an  t*- 
»ent»l  iiyury ;  he  may  indeed  love  to  make  sfort  ui  i^^i^ 
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St»iupere,  is  making  tba  most  pronHIIld  bows  to  tbi«  njai 
laanuof  awl  Umi  ana's  ingMiuity*  w*  ou  m«  hin  wiokii 
tt  it  vm  vwMi  Iris  imdan,  woA  wliwp«riiiii.  *  «lwt  ewti 


bv  »Bxin(f  their  vanitv,'  Thu.  most  probably,  was  tiie  true 
.  i.e  of  i}ic  c-ise  Su  '^vans  bad  no  ooutastir  ties,  and  oMn 
8cri3  aii^  d  ot  QiDQ  Johnton  Mid.  on  another  ocoanioo,  in 
whisiis  Lt  ere  is  litUe  douU  b«  alluded  to  hitn, '  Sir,  be  lives 
liica  aa  outlaw.'  His  mock  praise,  bis  sarcastic  politeness, 
his  anoDfoHNM  ridieula.  graiifled  hi^  a«oa«  of  power.  He 
bad  biirher  abilitiaa««0d  man  iohal«Esbi|i  tkma  BMUijr  «f  Um 
Mlemn  eriuct  vbo  wtn  tbaa  bwiad  tboat  oar  eariy  lilera- 
uie  ;  f  <[  iliL  ii.  as  it  always  mast  be,  the  small  men,  who 
allied  tneiuM-Oves  to  verttal  oriticism,  lanvied  th«ro«elve« 
Creat  (to  use  Beniley's  foicible  ituage)  when  they  wuic  on 
I  iriant's  shoulders.    While  Steevens,  io  his  own  tioies  on 

pirofiHIIld  bows  to  tbu  njan'« 
iM 

ipoB  ma  i«MlMi»Hia  wawportim.  *  «Mi  ewbf 

Aooogst  other  tricks,  he  set  up  mook  commentators,  under 
the  names  of  Amaer  aiid  Collios,  to  perpetrate  dirty  anno- 
tations; and  he  onoe  signed  a  bitter  attack  on  Capell.  in 
^  own  edittun.  ^^ilh  the  name  of  his  timid  rival  Malone. 
GeiMga  Steeveosdied  at  Uampsteed,  in  January.  1800;  and 
sas  buried  at  Poplar,  where  bin  OMBOCjr  is  graced  by  one 
uf  Flaxmao's  monuments. 

STB'FANO  (ealied  ASarMiiM}  wto  bom  «i  FloiMWO 
m  IJOI.  Tbouf(h  his  mo«t  eelebniMd  works,  io  tlio  dinr«b 
:*  Ara  Co<  1-'  it  R  iiii",  S.in'.i  Sjiirilo  al  Flurenee,  and  else- 
iih«fe,  are  no  luuie.  lio  ila^ot i  >-,>4  to  bt-  nieniumod  :i  div- 
n pie  of  Giotto,  an<i  the  unly  one  who  attempted  wjmeihing 
jsyond  the  mere  iroitaiion  of  his  master,  whom.  aoiKtrding 
10  Vasari,  be  ekeelled  in  every  department  of  the  arL  He 
was  OtoUo's  fraBdaoa,  bjr  •  dwighioc  d»iiim1  CMeriak  He 
vat  tho  Irat  wbo  •tiempted  itnabortonlag,  and  if  bo  did 
not  eempletely  succeed  in  ihi«,  he  certainly  made  improve- 
ment* in  perspectivf,  and  ^  <ve  new  variety  of  characler  and 
life  to  bis  heads  N  i  jmlieniicueil  (ui  lure  of  tii-.  icrauins 
10  Tu«r«ny,  '  uule^s,  »»)  >  Fuseii,  '  we  ejkr«pi  a  Mad  >nna,  in 
tb«  Campo  Sanio  of  Pisa,  undoubtedly  in  a  gNBlor  Style 
ihaa  Um  works  of  his  roaater.  but  retouched. 

SIE'PANO,  TOMMASO  DE.  supposed  to  have  been 
tho  tan  aod  puoU  of  tta«  praeediag,  wis  ooUtd  Qioitino, 
from  the  reiiemblanc«  of  bis  works  totboae  of  Oioito.  A 
Pie'l,  at  S.  R<  mi((i  at  Flnrcnce.  and  nomc  fresaoasof  bitftt 
A»*i-i,  bear  indi<-pulable  maiks      thai  «tvlu. 

STE'FKANI.  AGOSTI'Ni).  an  Italian  coitiposcr  of  great 
eatncnce  m  the  aevemeenih  century,  wiu  bora,  about  the 
Jtar  KM,  at  Castello  Franco.  In  hn  yoatb  bowiSMtared 
a  chorister  at  Si.  Mark's,  Venice,  where  a  Otrown  nabla* 
man.  pleaaod  with  Us  liBKing  and  appearanoC',  oblaiaad  bit 
diMharge  from  tbe  church,  took  him  into  Bavaria,  there 
oesiowwl  ofi  him  a  most  learue<i  and  liberal  education,  the 
musii-al  part  of  it  under  Frculo  Bernabei.  anil  tliially, 
viieii  heiiad  arrived  at  ilio  proper  age.  g<il  huu  oriiained,  aitd 
liwsnceforward  he  took  tbu  title  of  u6ute. or  abbot,  by  whu  h 
h»  m  now  ooiaiaoDlv  known.  His  eoalekiastical  cotnposi* 
DUioerous,  were  much  ailmired,  itpresd 
Um  notice  of  Ernest,  duke  of  Bruns- 
wiok,  ibtber  to  Ooorgo  L  of  Bngland,  wbo.  though  a  Pro- 
te»tani,  inrited  tht  R  <raan  Caihulic  unr)  clerical  musician 
la  Hanover,  made  limi  director  of  his  cbaraber  imisie.  and 
tu- 1  11 . :  It'll  lit  him  the  inanaKeinent  of  the  opera,  i  in' i;  iu»l 
be^uiQing  to  laue  its  head  lo  Uermauy.  But  tlie  iniri^iias 
of  stngors  at  length  wearied  bim  of  hi*  theutm-il  and 
asthor  Laeoogruous  occupaiion,  tfaoogb  oot  till  be  bad  eooi- 
psood  Bowial  epsias.  which,  traaalaiad  ham  Italian  into 
Ovrman,  were  perfonaad  at  Hamburg  Aon  tbt  fear  1694 
to  I7U0.  These  however  are  forj^llen ;  but  his  medngak 
m-Hcrtis  and.  more  especially,  his  duets,  of  wh  ch  Caroiine, 
eaii-'ort  of  Georire  11..  collected  nearly  a  hundred,  are  the 
j^-st  known  "f^nl  his  works,  andof  wbioti  it  >»  enougli  to 
ny.  tliiti  Handel  acknowledged  bis  twelve  celebrated  duels 
to  bare  beeo  written  ia  iailaliBa  of  them. 

fitooffsai  was  not  oolf  a  masioiaa  but  a  sMtsmsn.  Be 
tad  a  oooaiderahle  shnw  in  'eooeertinf,  with  ibe  eourtt  of 
Vtraua  and  Rutisboa,  the  scheme  for  crectinc^  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick  Liinenburt^  into  an  electoral*!,  fur  which  service 
lilt--  eieciar  ass:i>ned  hitn  a  handsome  pension,  and  Pkol- 
Iauo(»ui  XL  Kave  him  the  bishopric  of  Spiga.  In  oon»e- 
q«enc«  of  this  be  no  lon^^er  put  hiii  name  to  his  rompo»i- 
tMoa,  but  wlopted  Ibat  of  his  secretary,  Oregnrio  Piva;  and 
in  iJ9$  fttiaanialiad  bissppointmenu  in  Hanover  in  favour 
ir(btt,aftofwafik|nMHande).  UodiodatFrBaltfiirt.ia 
lbs  veer 

STEIBEI/r  DANIEL,  a  cck" -a'.'r'l  .m]  o  cr  for.  and 
terfariBef  on,  tbe  piano-forte,  waa  Iwrti  at  Buriia.  in  1 766, 


where  his  father  was  a  nianufacturor  of  musical  inilru- 
ments.  When  a  youtli,  attraciiiiK  the  notice  of  William 
III.  of  Prussia,  he  was  educated  at  the  charge  of  that 
monarch,  and  soon  distinguished  himself.  In  bis  travels 
he  visited  Paris  and  London.  In  the  former  city  be  had 
tbe  hoQMir  to  introduce  Haydn's  Creation,  and  al^j  pub- 
li:>hed  BMUiy  works.  In  tbe  latter  he  made  a  coniidersble 
stay,  took  many  pupils,  and  produced  and  phuteil  much 
pjaii  >  r  r  u  :  i^  r  He  afterwards  reiiirne<l  to  his  native 
rouniry,  ami  U<iaii)  settled  at  Su  Petersburg,  whtfce  he  was 
appointed  mattre  de  chafifUe  to  ihc  emperor.  He  there 
died,  in  lH-23,  in  disur«iSMiig  circumstances,  for  he  had 
lived  thoughtloisly,  to  use  a  very  mdd  cpitbeL.  Sieihelt 
majr  almost  be  said  to  have  formed  a  pisno-fon*  aohoo),  ta 
whieb  tbe  temi  tparilUmg  may  he  applied.  Uts  best  eon* 
positions  are  remarkable  for  brilliancy,  and  what  we  wiU 
venture  to  call  picturesque  effect,  and  his  execution  of  them 
was  singularly  delicate,  animated,  and  bounrul.  (le 
composed  also  some  operas,  wbteb  were  performed  in  Pans 
and  in  8t  Fstanbiuri,  but  tbeaa  did  not  iurvivo  tbtir 
author. 

STELLA'RI A  (from  Hella,  a  star),  tbe  nemo  ofa  foaus 
of  plants  taolencitig  to  Um  natural  order  Caryopfaf  IImb.  aad 
the  section  Atsinen.  The  ealyk  bss  9  sepaN ;  the  oomlla  is 

oorapuhed  of  0  |eta|s,which  are  either  biAd  or  btpariitc; 
the  tiUiueiis  are  lu  in  number:  the  ovary  simple,  with  lu- 
dofliiile  ovule.s;  >t\lLS  3,  uikI  the  fruit  a  capoule  with  kix 
Milves.  There  are  C7  spec.es  of  tlits  genus  enumerated. 
Mo.tt  of  them  arc  >tecd>.  u  hich  are  distributed  over  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Kigbi  of  liism  are  finind  lo  Qresl  Uniain 
In  conmon  with  tbe  whole  order  to  whieb  ibey  bebtnn,  tfaet 
possess  no  active  propcriio*.  Few  of  them  arc  thought 
worthy  of  cultivation,  and  w  hen  planted  in  gardens  they  re- 
quire but  Utile  rniL'. 

5  Uolmtta.  the  greater  Slitchworl,  ii  a  British  specie^ 
and  in  the  handsoincKt  plant  of  tbe  genus.  ll  iiaa  a  inwrly 
erecl  stem;  lanceulaie.  acuminated,  finely  serrated  leaves; 
inversely  hesrl-«bsMd  bifid  petals  twice  as  lung  as  the 
calvx.  It  io  ofien  pisntsd  in  aardeiw  as  a  border  duwer,  fiit 
which,  on  account  of  its  esriy  deliosie  white  flowen,  it  is 
well  adapted. 

S.  media  is  the  common  chick  weed,  «liich  is  so  comoion 
and  abundant  on  road  side.s  and  w  a>ie  places  all  over  Europe. 
It  is  characterised  by  its  prucumbeut  siemn  possestuiig  as 
alternate  line  uf  hairs  between  each  pair  of  leaves.  It  bat 
small  white  flowers,  which  are  open  ainwat  all  the  year. 
It  is  frequenil  V  eaten  as  a  poi*horlK  snd  souU  birds  art  very 

fond  I'f  IN  ^t■L•d.1 

iS.  cfnutotdfs,  and  teapigera,  the  Alpine  and  many 
stalked  .'.inchwort..  are  both  of  Ihoin  Britisb  |ilinla»  and  art 

sometime^  cuilivaled  in  pots. 

STELLATiC,  the  name  of  a  natural  order  of  p!an!<t 
farmed  br  Ray.  The  verticillate  arrangement  of  ihe  leaves 
of  the  planu  of  this  order  eivci  them  a  oiarliko  appeaiaaoa^ 
whence  the  name.  The  order  is  osUsd  birLiodley  Galiaes*. 
[Galiackjb] 

STELLENBOSCn.   [Cape  of  Good  Hope.] 

STELLE'RUS.  Cuvi«r.>»  name  for  a  neuus  of  Herbi- 
vor'tm  C'etiwea.  Rytina  of  Illi|{er.  [Whales] 

STE'LLIO,  Cuvver's  name  for  a  genus  of  IctANiiNs, 
under  which  liearrsnges  the  fuliowing  ^ubJ{enera  :  ("jrdj/- 
lua,  Steltio,  Doryphnru*.  Ummattix.  Agama.  TVi^peArf, 
LeioUptJi,  Tropidnl«i>ia,  Lepotoma,  Spix  iTrapidtmmnv, 
Boie),  CaJftttit.  Lojthyrut.  Gnnoeephiiuat  Lfrioeipkatu§, 
RrarJufJophus,  and  Pktftienathin. 

CuMer  dufiiiL'.s  the  SlfUititiPS  to  be  those  Sa.iri.m-;  i'  liich 
huve,  with  tbe  general  characters  of  the  Jguatiiani,  tbe 
tail  surimindad  hf  tings  aonpoHd  of  grtet  soaks  wbieb  ara 
often  spiny. 

Mr.  O.  E.  Gray  places  SteUio  under  the  Amily  Agm' 
midtB,  togother  with  tbe  following  sulMOiwrB,^  which  arc 

included  in  Cuviar's  arrauji^ement:— C^smrWiff.  Agama, 

Trap^luK.  Lei'Jef.i.f.  C.inlrt.  Lojihura.  ^' 'M  •<v/7»<i/«»,  £y- 
ri'irff  halun,  an'l  Physignathus.  [Auama  ;  KtrTiLKs, 
Sat- HI  AN  J.] 

S  rELLlONATE.  a  word  derived  from  ttallin,  the  name 
of  an  animal  of  the  lisard  kind,  mentioned  by  Piiiiy  {Hitk 
Nat^  1,  S.  0.  10k  sad  by  Virgil  (4  <?«or..  MS),  ia  a  teim 
used  in  the  Roman  Isw  to  denote  all  sueh  erimes,  to  wbieb 

fraud  is  an  ingredient,  as  have  no  s)wcial  names  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  and  are  not  di5fined  bv  any  wntten  law.  In 

a;ei)eral,  uherovera  civil  uclKni  im^iil  be  bioULchl  on  tha 
ground  of  fraud,  there  might  be  a  crimiiial  prosecution  for 
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■teViBiutft.  Hm  tonn  hovavw  »  obieilly  ippliod  to  mm 
when  a  perion  tellt,  MtebtngM,  or  traiufdn  to  OM.  pro- 
perty  with  retpect  to  vbtrh  he  bu  alreadjr  entered  into  ■ 
eontraet  viib  another.  It  is  alio  applied  :  j  >  asos  of  pledg- 
ing another  man's  property,  aubslituiin'^  b^be  for  precious 
metals,  dcalin^^  in  counterfeit  or  adullcraied  goods,  and 
generally  to  the  practice  of  an;  tipeciea  of  inipotture.  The 
punishment  of  stellioiiaM  was  of  neoe^^iay  discretionary. 
Wh«n  the  onmiiul  «r«a*p*nimof  duiioction,  the  mUiiAry 
poAbbmant  appenv  to  faav*  been  temporary  baakbnMnt 
and  degradation  from  his  rank ;  and  where  be  betoo^ed  to 
the  lower  orders,  it  seems  to  have  been  competent  to  inflict 
any  f  a  i  Im  i  nL  short  of  condemnation  to  work  in  the 
mines.  [Dig.,  47,  lit.  20;  Hetlfeld,  Jumpr.  For.,  ».  2067.) 
The  lerm  siclhonatc  is  used  m  ihe  law  of  S  ui  i  in  nearly 
the  same  sens*  a*  in  the  Roman  law.  tErsk.,  In$t.,  4, 
tit,  4.  s.  79.) 

8TELURIDIANS.  M.  d*  Bl»innlto'«  mine  for  the 
ibtri  order  of  bis  Aetinozoantt,  eoatprebendin^  tboM 

radiated  animals  which  are  cummunly  ViKT'vn  .'>^i'i;.'--_tf,v*',-,*, 
or  Sea- SlarJi,  und  may  be  uiritugcii  uaJci  tue  gitiil  gmus 
AsTERiAS  of  LinnsBus. 

The  foUovviug  is  M.  de  BlaiuviUe's  definition  of  the 
order:— 

generally  depressed,  vida^  sad  rasularlj  fonsed.  at 
its  titttuahmiM,  into  angkg  wbieh  ire  mora  or  Iom  sharp, 
often  prolonged  into  loboe  or  mjn  perfeetly  similar,  covered 
with  a  skin  more  or  leaa  tattained  by  eah  arvous  pieces. 

Intetlinal  Canal  provided  with  a  sin^^le  buerul  oriBoe,* 
unarmed,  but  surrounded  by  leatacuiifurm  suck«r«. 

Ovariet  nidinled  toA  oponing  M  the  aMrfin  of  the 
mouth. 

H.  do  Blainville  remarka  that  this  extremely  natural 
order  cmm rotponda  almcst  exoetly  to  tbe  genua  Atlmat  of 
Linnaoa,-  bat  H  hat  teoaoM  aaetwary  io  add  to  it  the 
Enerini,  which  tbe  Uttortatlior  had  amagod  at  apedet  of 
Itis,  or  Permatulm. 

T  h  iiaiaotor  of  tha  ofdar,  aoooiding  to  ILdo  BlanivtUo, 
rest» — 

I.  On  the  nature  of  tbe  skin,  which  is  more  or  loaa  flexi- 
ble^ although  solidified  by  vory  divonufomit  oaloaioous 
piotoa,  and  whieh  pieaent,  at  Iho  bueoal  snrAwa,  a  aoit  of 
toxiabral  disposition  serving  fbr  looonotion. 

{.  On  the  absence  of  tlw  anua  horn  the  intostinal  eanaL 
\Thir>h  last  is  no  more  thaaaatonMbhmoMovkMMMled 
lis  circumference.* 

3.  On  the  consUnt  termination  of  the  oyatlM» diipoaad  in 
raj'ii,  at  the  circumference  of  the  mouth. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  body,  M.  de  Blainville  admits  that 
it  is  often  very  diffenmt»  alUMUgh  it  kl  always  at  least  regu- 
larly polygonal ;  in  ftiat,  be  adda,  tbew  angles,  which  are 
sometimes  very  obtuse,  can  be  developed  so  that  in  the 
fikmily  of  the  Ophturce  and  Comatulee  they  become  true 
appendages  in  the  form  of  long  rays,  sometimes  even 
divided  or  dichotomized.  This  disposition  has  led  to  the 
comparison  of  these  animals  with  stars. 

Gac^fropAtoo/  DuiriAmtioit* — Very  wide.  Few  or  do 
•oaa  an  without  aono  apaoioa  itf  the  ovdar. 

OlAAWwmcnf. 

Digestive  St/tl^m. — The  nutritive  npparatus  of  the  Stclli- 
ridians  i-t  very  liimpie;  preitenting  in  iao»t  of  the  family  a 
liingle  orifice  destitute  of  teeth  in  tbe  centre  of  the  lower 
surface  of  the  body,  perfurmin]{  the  functions  both  of  tlic 
mouth  and  the  anus;  but  in  some  presenting  u  di^e«tive  cavity 
With  an  orifice  for  the  evacuation  of  ila  contents  dutinct 
from  that  by  which  the  food  is  taken  in.  In  the  catalogue 
of  the  Physioh^icol  aerioa  in  the  nuMtttt  of  iba  Royal 
College  of  SurKeona  in  London,  there  an  ezamplas  of  both 
these  modtficatiuns. 

Illustrative  uf  the  fln>t  section,  consisting  of  tlio^e  star- 
fishes which  have  the  dii^eslivc  cavity  simple,  or  without  dis- 
tinction of  stomach  and  intestine^  receiving  and  expelling 
ita  contents  by  the  !>ame  oriioa^vo  dod  No.  432.  a  prepare 
tion  of  a  BUr  flih  ijUteriat  paupeta,  lian.;  Sftiia  <Mt' 
wUf,  Link;  Atttriag  Mimwikkt,  Ponnaot;  SMtmia 
IMMwam  Aipuii;  and  SolMttr  papptua,  Forbea).  It 
•uibitt  the  central  orifice  of  the  digestive  cavity,  and  a 

portion  oflhe  inifgutnent  ha*  been  retlecie.l  i>n  the  lipposili; 
side  of  the  body,  to  show  tbe  numerous  caca  couiinued 
fion  tlw  digoalin  oavity.    No.  438  prosonia  a  toiticai 

•  CiSMlris  Mbrit,  LsMmsias»s»yii— . 
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notion  of  the  same  species,  shoving  tbe  interior 
laaa  oati^r.  In  No,  44«  tha  intagnaMnt  hna  b«en  r< 
flrom  tho  wfado  of  tho  antorior  part      th*  body 

Atteriai  rubens.  Linn.  (AtUriaa  glaeiaiis  and  j§ 
elathrata,  Penn  ;  StetUmia  ruberu,  Ag. ;  Ur aster  • 
of  the  same,  Forbes),  nhowinf?  the  raemhranou.s 
tive  cuvtiy,  containing  some  small  bivalves.  Ni 
is  a  specimen  of  AtHritt  di$coidea,  Lsm.,  from  wine 
rays  bsva  bean  removed,  sbuwiog  tbe  singular  and  b 
fully  ranilod  Ibm  of  the  digosttve  oavity.  Tbo  me 
nous  pooelios  appear  to  be  given  off  in  two  series,  aM  i 
lated,  and  struiig.  as  it  were,  upon  a  mesentery. 

The  second  modification  is  shown  in  No.  -J  'i'  j  .\.  • 
presents  the  bod\  of  a  star  fish  {Ateeto  ^laciaiti, 
Here  the  alimentary  canal  is  continued  in  a  spiral  din 
from  tkie  central  orifice  or  mouth,  and  terminates  by  a  s< 
direct  orifice  or  anus,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  I 
tubo^  wliich  pngeets  forwards  by  tbe  sido  of  tbe  iDoutl: 

IC  do  BlainTttte  states  that  the  liver  is  apfwrant 
rather  considerable  in  the  star-fishes  ;  it  occui  ies  ihi 
cumferenoe  of  the  storaarh,  forminij  bundle.*  or  racemt 
e-ipcccs  do  ^rapj  >  s  which  are  p  i  ri^e  i  more  or  lema 
the  r-aviiy  of  the  appendages  when  (here  are  any;  at  1 
he  observes,  fcuch  is  the  opinion  uf  Cuvier,  who  is  foU< 
by  Spix  and  MoekoL  jielle  Chiige.  on  tho  oontjmiy 
l^rds  those  organs  as  a  kind  of  stoaaehareasee  land  : 
an  opinion  seems  lo  bo  atrBagtbened  by  the  preparal 
above  noticed),  and  thinks  that  tbe  liver  is  an  irre^ulai 
gan.  hituated  on  the  upper  part  or  dome  of  tbe  stomaci 
which  no  other  auihor,  iccordms  to  M  de  Blainville,  mi 
mcniion,  and  winch  he  himself  had  not  observed.  1 
orgtin  IS  a  raceroo«e  little  bag  oi  a  yellowisb-greon  or  yei 
oilciir,  and  its  oontonta  prsaent  a  similarity  to  Ule  bod 
tho  tigbt  and  tosto. 

Bt9^— The  vory  dilatablo  month  and  gullet  of  Ike  ai 
fish^ft  id  admirably  adapted  for  secunni^  the  taotaoo 
mol  usk^  and  other  animal  substances  on  which  the  fan 
feed.  Will  1  itirj  prey  is  apparently  dispti  I . lied  to 
parts  intu  which  it  is  to  be  conveyed,  the  oui^opbagua 
gullet,  together  with  part  of  the  stomach  itself,  can  be  p 
triided  and  everted  so  as  lodraw  the  desired  food  lotoi 
cavity  by  the  application  of  tbe  everted  surfiwo  to  it.  Th 
tho  skeU-llsh  ife  svaUoswd  whole,  and  speeimens  still  livi 
have  boon  lafcon  ftom  (ho  eavity.  At  other  times  the  juii 
of  the  prey  are  sucked  out,  and  the  exhausted  bivalve 
left  dead  with  its  shell  gaping.  Not  that  tho  old  suppo 
tion  that  the  star-fish  succeeded,  in  this  last  mode  offeedin 
by  loterting  a  ray  or  finger  into  tho  gaping  shirll,  and  if 
found  the  hivalvo  too  MiMlg  Ah*  il,  ^  rid  of  the  diCBcul 
and  tbe  ray  at  onoe,  eousoions  of  ila  power  of  nproductt 
another,  aeems  to  be  at  all  ihnndod  in  ftot  War-flab 
have  been  detected  in  tbe  act  of  sucking  the  juices  of  coi 
chifera  through  nerforations,  and  also  with  their  mouti 
applied  to  the  edges  of  the  valves.  From  the  apparent 
paralysed  state  of  the  bivalves  found  in  such  situauoo^ 
haa  been  conjectured  that  the  star-fish  introduces  some  d< 
letorious  secretion  within  \hr>  valves,  and  thus  leaves  th 
ncoiloak  torpid  and  depii<,Ld  of  tbe  power  of  closing  ii 
valon  against  tho  atiaoiu  of  its  doatnjaf.  Siar-flihas  ar 
eonsidend.  and  not  trithoat  raason,  as  gnat  soemiss  t 
oyster-beds.  [Astehias,  vol.  ii..  p.  515.1  But  it  is  not  oi 
living  prey  alone  that  the  atar-fishes  iucd.  They  seem  ti 
assist  materially  in  cleansing;  the  sea  from  dead  and  deeom 
losing  animal  mutter.  A  human  tooth  has  been  found  ic 
ilie  stomach  of  a  »tHr-fl$li. 

RMpiratory  SytUm. — Although  there  doss  not  appesi 
to  bo  any  apoctsl  organ  for  respiration  in  the  StelliridiaBS, 
tho  oxyganization  of  the  eiroulatii^  fluid  isoxtamitrdy  nio* 
vided  for  by  the  exposure  of  the  poitonoal  esnly,  sod  sU 
the  \  istf  ra,  to  ilip  sea-water,  which  is  firely  admitted 
throui^ii  membranous  pipe-.,  whicii  have  liioiice  itbtained 
the  name  of  respiratory  ti.t  i  s    ■  These,'  says  Dr.  Sbarpey, 
'  communicate  at  their  bai>c  wiib  the  interior  of  tbo  body, 
and  are  perlorated  at  the  summit  by  an  ortfiee  wbKb  osn 
be  very  ar.eur«iely  closed.   Most  of  them  srs  pisesd  m 
groups  or  patches,  and  opposite  each  group  toe  Ibnus 
membrane,  fbrming  the  wall  of  the  body;  preietiu  oo  its 
inside  a  shallow  pit  perforated  with  boles,  tbrouKh  wbieb 
(he  lube*  cummunicate  with  the  internal  caviiy.  The  lubes 
are  formed  eXiernuUy  of  the  superficial  layer  cf  the  ikin, 
and  are  lined  in  the  m^i'l..-      a  ;>[  elongation  ul  the  peri 
tonoal  membrane.  This  membrane  lines  the  psriettsef  tbe 
body,  and  janlaoMdofarikt  oaatoinad  failij  ii  hsst  it 
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vmn  «h«  itOBBMb  and  osm,  and  ftttlbMf  dM  di*  ovuim 

and  vetictes  of  the  feet ;  opposite  the  perforated  pits  it  seiids 
prolongations  ihrou^b  the  holes  into  the  lub««,  a»  may  bo 
ly  sctiii  on  stripping  off  a  portion  of  it.  T[ji  re  caa  be  no 
^ubi  that  fe«a-«aier  eaters  Ibe  peiiioncal  cavity.  The 
anioial  ftlowly  dialeodit  iitelf  with  that  fluid,  and  again,  but 
at  no  atJUca  iotervaU  gives  out  a  portion  of  il.  Tbi>  ia 
obvioaa  from  the  faei  that  the  tame  animal  may  be  seen 
diiitoded  at  one  tiina  Md  flaraid  at  aooUwr.  MaturaUau 
are  generally  of  opinion  tiiat  tha  vatar  anlaK  and  iwiiaa 
bii  ihe  re«piratnr>,  lules,  and  indeed  no  other  orifices  have 
dvscoveied  ,  ..c  must  however  freely  own  thut  we  have 
rever  been  able  acluuUy  to  ob^urve  it-i  p.is  .a^u  ilir  iii'j;h 
tiicae  tubes.  The  penioneal  membrane  &eems  to  be  the 
ptineipal  seat  of  respiration;  ^iread  over  ibe  viscera  and 
iba  pariatM  of  itMir  eontaining  cavity,  and  liDiog  tbe  respi- 
lato^  tabait  U  pMWDta  a  giaat  aslant  of  aarfam  aonlinually 
in  coniact  with  ibe  aurroiinding  madioin;  and  we  bava 
found  tliat  a  Ksautiral  provision  eslat*  fur  maintaining  cur- 
rents of  water  along  (he  membrane,  and  lhu«  I'fTecting  that 
constant  renovation  of  tliL-  lluid  in  contact  with  iis  «i.urface, 
w-iich  i>  required  in  the  ie>pira'ory  procean.  The^e  cur- 
rents are  produced  by  meanii  uf  cilia.  Ciliary  currents  take 
place  alao  on  the  esiemal  surface  of  the  body,  whieli  piv- 
bablj  paitakaa  in  the  pmaM  of  raspiratioo ;  we  bava  n»u» 
aver  obmimA  than  within  the  tubular  (hat,  and  on  the 
internal  surface  of  tht*  stomach  and  cara.  In  this  1a>t 
iiiuation  they  are  probably  !<ub»ervient  to  digestion.'  (Cy- 
ck'f  trdtit  'ij  Analntny  and  P^i^siningij.) 

Ctrcudating  Si/tt«m.~Jtitdi:ia&nii  and  Dclle  Cbiaje  ate 
the  authorities  from  vrhom  a  knowledge  of  the  circulating 
qrstcm  of  (lie  Siolliiidian!!  is  principally  derived;  but  this 
part  of  the  organixation  of  these  animals  is  so  obscure,  that 
«»  BMd  not  ha  avrptiaad  «t  the  diCbraoea  which  axiata  to 
the  tiawt  kit  those  obterreri.  Thna,  the  true  aanguiferooa 
s-vsteni  ii.  accotdin^  '.j  Tiedetiiunn,  restririrtl  in  a  j^reot 
UKM^ure  to  ihe  alitntniaiy  oigans  and  ovanes,  and  he  con- 
sequently supposes  ilial  the  ducts  which  convey  the  fluid 
supplied  to  the  feet,  affurd  nutrition  to  other  {«rts  of  the 
body.  In  other  words,  lie  recognises  two  diatinot  tyitems  of 
anthent  vaaaels;  ooe  a  true  aanguifcrous  system,  roosisting 
flCvaaoria  which  eanj  Uood,  aiM  the  other  a  set  of  vessels 
tboae  of  the  ftat)  aonngriag  n  mtiitioiM  fluid  Montad 
Vom  the  blood. 

Delle  Cbiaie  contends  th  it  tl.e  two  orders  of  vessels 
»bo\e  alluded  to  intercom muiueate,  and  so  form  hut  one 
system. 

Dr.  Sbarpey  is  disposed  to  conclude,  from  his  own  obser- 
vatioos,  that  the  ves^cU  uf  the  fbet  form  a  system  apart 
fnoa  the  bkod-vaaaela,  as  Xiadamaott  mainlaiMd;  but  be 
ohaarfai  that  thaw  ia  eottaidaimhle  foaaon  to  donbt  whether, 

as  that  author  supposes,  they  serve  as  the  nutritious  vessels 
of  the  parts  in  wnich  they  run ;  for.  according  to  Tiede- 
ii^aan'ik  dcacri;  li  i  it  doea  not  appear  that  tluy  ramify  in 
li»&ue».  Mureover,  Dr.  Sharpey  odds,  their  contained 
\u)uid  does  not  present  the  usual  cliaracters  of  blood,  or  of 
a  fluid  adapted  tu  nourish  the  textures.  He  admits  it  to  he 
true  that  there  are  floating  particles  suspended  in  it,  but  he 
state*  that  the  clear  fluid,  when  flitaiao.  vielda  no  traea  of 
animal  matter,  but  agrees  almoat  entiiwy  in  oompoMtlon 
.-  ih  sea  water.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  result  of  Dr. 
>harpey's  examinaiiuii  uf  it  in  the  Aiterictt;  and  he  pro- 
cted«  to  give  an  account  of  the  proper  sanguiferous  system, 
foUowing  Tiedemann  as  his  leading  authority,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  slating  the  moie  ntterlM  poinct  in  whidi  Chi^e 
differs  from  him,  thus— 

'  Id  Atteriag.  a  dalicato  maal  rnna  abng  the  npipet  aur- 
bet  of  eaoh  of  iho  e«M«.  There  are  of  oouiae  tan  such 
vessels  in  AMrim  aunmtiaea  ffrom  whieb  the  deaeription 
-  taken).  currespondtn|5  in  number  with  the  crcca.  They 
".jminence  near  the  exireraiiyof  the  rajs,  and,  receiving 
iranches  from  the  branches  and  lubes  of  ilie  caca.  proceed 
io  Ihe  central  part  of  the  animal,  where  ibey  terrainate  in 
s  circular  vessel  which  runs  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
kdy  OQ  the  internal  surface.   The  ciioular  vaaael  also  re- 
SHtaa  ten  branches  from  the  ovarita,  and  flvo  ftom  the 
iloaiacb.  whieb.  befora  joining  it*  nnilo  into  two.  The 
tiMsU  desonbad  seem  to  eonallitite  the  venous  aystetn.  and 
Tiademann  further  suppoae:!  that  tiu:  otccal  and  gastric 
teitks  convey  the  chyle  or  nulritious  part  of  the  food  fiom 
ibi  alitUfiuary  or>;an«.    The  circular  vein  opens  into  a  vcr- 
inl  caoaU  which  descends  along  the  pronunent  angle  be- 
mm  thn  two  myi,  inekaad  Si  the  mow  manbiaaona 


ahaathwMi  tiwwndaanal.'and  tormtnalea  3r  en  hilWor 

circular  vessel.  The  descnmiinp  cana!  is  djliipfl  ir.  the 
middle  ;  its  comparatively  Uurk,  bru'*  n  CLiluuiLii  paneies  ara 
smooth  externally,  but  reticulated  on  ihr  it mJe  nuJ  curii- 
posed  of  interlaced  fibres,  wiiich  1  iedemann  found  to  possess 
muscular  irritability.  He  accordingly  considers  this  eanal 
as  the  heart.  The  inferior  circular  vessel  (which  must  not 
he  oonfounded  with  the  circular  canal  connected  with  tho 
feet)  sumaada  the  mouth  on  thooutaide  or  infarior  ani^ 
faee;  it  aendaottt  Ave  branehea  whii'b  pass  into  the  inferior 
of  the  body,  and  are  disti  ibuled  to  tlie  stomach,  cn>ca,  and 
ovaries.  Tiedemann  reyards  lhe.se  branches,  with  the  cir- 
cular vessel  from  which  they  proceed,  as  artetiL>,  ;iii  l  in) 
thinks  it  probable  that  tbeir  minute  ramifications  open  into 
the  radicles  of  the  veins,  though  from  their  delicacy  he  has 
not  been  able  to  aaeeriaia  the  fiMt  by  iiyeetion.  Tiede- 
mann'a  view  of  tho  ftinetion  of  the  mnpeoiivo  vonda  ia  da* 
rivad  aolelv  ftom  a  eoniidetation  of  their  aoatumieal  dispe- 
sitioii,  and  while  in  the  tame  way  it  may  be  inferred  tnat 
the  blood  circulates  in  a  direction  conformable  with  this 
view,  it  muHt  ne\  erihele»s  be  kept  in  mind  that  no  direct 
physiolunical  proof  of  such  a  course  of  ihe  blood  has  been 

Set  obtained.  Besides  the  vessels  described,  Tiedemann 
rand  yet  another  cm  ulur  vessel  siirnionding  the  mouth  on 
the  under  aurfaeei.  and  plaead  more  aaMrflciaUv  than  the 
)aat>mentioned;  it  ia  of  an  orange  eoVrar,  ana  aenda  n 
branch  along  each  of  the  rays  in  the  groove  which  is  on  the 
middle  of  their  inferior  surface.  He  could  trace  iioconneo- 
tion  belneen  this  vessel  or  its  branches  and  the  rest  of  the 
vascular  iiyilero.  and  he  professes  him^i^lf  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jecture what  may  be  us  function.' 

'  According  tu  Delle  Cbii^e,  the  circular  vessel  into  which 
the  canaU  of  the  feel  open  noeifea  also  the  votnaflmn  thn 
uroer  aurflwe  of  the  am  nnd  •tomaeb.  Tbo  lanie  vessel, 
which  In  namea  the  venooa  aiiius.  give*  ont:—- 1,  twenty 
short  dental  arterii-'s;  2,  the  mesaraics  to  the  undei  iviir-cu 
of  thL>CiBCa;  3,  live  vertebral  arteries  which  open  into  the 
vesicles  of  the  feet;  4.  the  radial  to  the  under  part  of  eaoh 
ray ;  5,  the  dortat  arten^  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ray, 
which  extend  their  ramifications  to  ine  external  surftneof 
the  body.*  {CytUopefdia  ^  Anatomy  and  Phynolngy.) 

IftnolU  md  Sttue*. — Profetaor  Owen,  in  bis 

maflue  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Detcriptivt  md  libit' 
iroted  Catalogue  <^  the  Physiological  Senet  nf  Comperes 
tipe  Anaiomy  contained  in  //'  V,,  >. -(771  0/  ihe  Royal  College 
of  Surgeorit  in  Londo'i,  remati»s  that  when  the  nervous 
system  beunns  to  bo  distinctly  eliminated  in  the  form  of 
fibres,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  distinct  development  of  the 
mnwuhur  ayttem ;  and  the  digestive  canal  is  provided  with 
a  proper  ootttiaetile  tonk^  and  floats  fieeiy  in  an  abdominal 
cavity.  Ho  obaerrea  that  the  nerroua  floret  in  the  daaaaa 
of  animals  in  which  they  are  first  discernible  proceed  from  a  « 
ganglion  or  ganglions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth, 
and  extend  in  a  ladiatcd  or  longitudiiKil  ni  iction  according 
to  the  form  of  the  body,  hut  are  not  afterwords  brought  into 
communication  by  ganglionic  masses. 

'The  Eobinoderm»,  as  the  8tar*flah  and  8ea-Urcbins,' 
writea  the  Professor,  '  first  present  these  conditions  of  the 
nervouot  wmeular,  and  dteative  qratems.  A  very  gradual 
tranaition  f^om  the  radiated  to  the  elongated  form  ia  trace- 
able  from  this  class  througli  the  Hu/nlhuriee  and  StpuvcuH 
to  the  cavitary  Enlozoa  or  Culelmirilha  (intestinal  worms 
having  an  abdominal  cavity),  and  thence  to  the  Epizoa  and 
Rotifera,  which  make  a  near  approach  to  the  annulose  di- 
vision of  the  animal  kingdom;  but  at  the  same  time  do  not 
posaeea  that  sUrueture  of  the  nervous  systent  which  ia  itc 
true  eharaoteriatia.  The  four  classes  of  Mimali,  thna  din* 
tinguiahed  by  n  eommmi  character  of  the  nervous  ayatent 
from  the  Aerita  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ArtioUtia  OH  the 
other,  constitut-' ri  vci  nri'l  rl i vision  of  the  animil kingdoBb 
which  may  be  lerioi  d  i'l  lU'/ui-ura.^ 

The  preparaiion  No.  I'l'ii  A,  in  the  series  illustrative  of 
the  nervous  svsiem  of  the  Nemaioneura  i»  a  slai-fisii  {At' 
teriatpafposa,  I>aiu.)  with  the  membrane  removed  from  the 
oral  surCace  of  the  central  dislt,  to  show  the  siuiple  oervuua 
chord  Burrottnding  the  month  and  distributing  fllanonts  to 
each  ray.  Tbeae  fllamenta  mn  in  tho  inianjjaoe  of  (fan 
tubular  feet,  extending  from  between  the  sfimea  whidi 
protect  the  nmbulacrol  grooves.  iCnIalogue.) 

Tie<lenTann,  wha  discovered  the  nervous  sysleai  in  thesw 
animals,  de»rribes  it  in  Atteria*  auraniiaca  as  composed  of 
a  delicate  white  chord  stunouoding  the  moutii,  in  form  of  a 
ring  immediaietr  on  tha  ntoranl  aide  ofthe  nNutar  nmtA 
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have  been  daacrtbed  bj  olhert  a*  exwiing  at  the 
llHMQti  ipriifr  (Qnat'a 


liene*  Ibt 


Ibe  heart  openi,  and  of  fiUments  arising  and  di- 
vergins  f^tn  the  anoular  chord  oppoMie  lo  the  ravs — thrfi 
filanaents  for  each  njr— one  r;i[i:i:cig  along  die  uiidur  Kur- 
£m«  io  the  median  line,  and  appeariof  to  aeiui  Moall 
hmiebet  to  tbe  Aet ;  the  other  two,  shortei;  pmiBg  be- 
tWMft  the  Ant  aodaeeoad  tegmant  of  th«  ttf  into  lb*  ia- 
tonoroftbaMj.uid  probably  diMribuMdomrUwMmnck 
^an^lia  were  diaeovered  by  Tiedemann.  but  ODinute 

pn  mis  ■> 
Comp.  Anut') 

Touch. — All  of  eoDtie  agree  in  ataigning  the  v«hs«3  of  touch 
to tboatar^ataMk  but  OBaojr  would  csonflne  their  eodowmem  to 
tiMliiwa.  PufcMur  Bbwabert  howeyer,^  hm  h—  Md 
Mfiumteobeeiww.  k  iinfmA  M  loiak  that  mom  «r  theoi.  at 
leaat,  are  fittei  with  vttinl  organt  vnier  the  (bm  of  a  aingle 
red  api'iA  ut  'lie  in  m^n.j' uin  of  mrh  mv.  These  speokn  had 
been  lung  nuUctii,  but.  vJ  i.hiiuL  aiiv  <Jc .  erTii  innle  conji-cture 
a«  to  their  uso  in  the  anini.il  L'c.Miujiin  ,  '.ill  Im',  .■,:ri,<  k  b_v 
their  outward  re««mbiaiu-«  lo  the  ejes  uf  ihe  Entiimottracfi 
and  I^fiunria.  thnughi  that  they  might  be  organa  of  ntKhi. 
and  ha  tiaoed  the  long  narra  of  tba  ny  up  lo  tba  amiiaaaity, 
wheiv  H  anlargaa  inio  a  aait  of  gBaij|lioik  eonnaMad  with 
the  red  *peck- 

Mr.  Rytner  Jones,  after  notteiog  tba  nerrona  avslam  of 
theae  animuls,  thus  exptaaaa  Ids  diaaant  ftan  rfafcaior 

Ebrenberg'*  views: — 

'  Such  an  arrangement  ran  only  he  looked  upon  lu  sending 
lo  associate  the  moTcmenta  performed  by  the  varioua  paria  uf 
the  an  i  mat,  for  no  imrtion  of  thaea  aimple  nervous  thmala  aan 
be  regarded  aa  baiog  pacaltariy  tba  aaat  of  aanaaUoii  or  |mi^ 
eeptton.  But  tbia  innranea  b  aoc  moralydadueibla  fnm  an 
ir«;innii  n  of  x\ip  anatotuioal  chararier  of  the  iicrA-cs :  ii  i* 
bo-ed  U|n3ii  ,11-1. I  ll  lexpenmeiit.  We  ba%'«  fri-i^ueally,  when 
BxariKriirif;  ihchi'  ;i ii iiii al-.  iti  ii  i sng 6taie^that ia,  when, with 
their  feet  fully  d«velopedl.  Ihey  were  ciawlinuupon  the  aidea 
of  tbe  vernal  in  which  ihcy  wltc  conRned  — cut  oR*  with 
leiaion  aneoaaaiva  portioaa  of  tbe  body  ao  a*  to  expo«e  the 
viaeand  eavily;  bnt  ao  Ibr  ftom  the  raat  of  tbe  animal 
•PfMaring  lo  M  aonactoua  of  iho  autilationi  not  tba  iligbt- 
eat  evidenea  «f  auffering  waa  vktbia;  tbe  aueken  plaead 
imtneiliaiely  beiieiiih  the  injured  part  w.ie  invariably 
reiracied  ;  but  ail  the  rest,  even  in  the  same  ray,  isiill  con- 
tinued their  iieiion.  a«  ihoucli  pcrfLCily  devoid  of  parlicipu- 
ttoo  in  any  suffering  ciui>ed  by  the  ityury  intlict«d.  bucb 
apaiby  would  indeed  teem  to  ba  a  noecMary  eonaequence 
reaulttng  fron  tba  dateanqr  of  aagr  eantral  aaat  of  paroap* 
tk)n  wheraunio  lanaatieaa  aouM  ba  eonnoBieatod ;  Dom^ 
tlulesa  Ehrenberg  insisia  upoo  tite  existence  of  ajraa  in 
some  species  of  the  star-Rsh,  attribuiiiti;  Ihe  fbnetion  of 
visual  orgnns  to  (tnino  rnmijio  u-d  '.is;!)!,'  .-i;  ihe  ex- 
tremity of  each  ray,  i>«;itiiul  t-ai  li  i>l  nhicii  iie  de»ci  it)e»  lue 
end  of  tlio  long  iicrvo  which  runi  ;iloiig  tlio  onibuiacrul 
groove  aa  expandtnfi;  into  a  minute  bulbT  We  roust  bow- 
aver  confess  that  the  pruofa  adduaad  io  support  of  such  a 
view  of  tba  nature  of  tbaao  apola»  appaar  to  oa  io  ba  aoy- 
ibtng  but  aatisJbatoiT;  and  as  we  bava  ainodyefaled  in  too 
firti  I'haptor  the  ph\siological  objections  which  may  be 
ur{;ed  agntnitl  the  po^sibdiiy  of  any  localised  organ  of  senne 
being  coexistent  with  a  strictly  nemBtnnL-ui  se  cundition  of 
tt)e  nervous  system,  they  need  not  be  repealed  here.  The 
general  seime  of  touch  in  the  AsieritUt  it  extremely  deli- 
cate, tervins;  not  only  to  enable  them  to  seice  and  secure 
prey,  but  to  rec.>Kiiiia  itspreaonae  at  aome  little  distance, 
and  thaa  diraet  tbaaa  aaiotala  to  tbair  food.  A  poaaon 
who  hat  baen  in  tbe  babit  of  flahlng  with  a  line  in  tba 

shallow  bays  fri  i  ler.'ed  bv  star-fishes,  and  ob>eived  how 
frequently  a  bin!  is  taken  and  duvoured  by  them,  will  l>e 
di«)io«ed  to  aduiii  ih  ycl  tu  what  are  we  to  attribute  this 
power  of  pOTceiviiig  external  objeota?  It  would  aeem  mo^t 
probably  due  to  some  roodiflaatMBof  the  genefnlaatteibiUty 
of  (ho  body,  allowing  of  tba  paroaption  of  impreaaions  in 
aome  degree  allied  to  tbo  Sanaa  of  amall  in  higher  animala, 
■ad  nialad  in  ebaraeler  to  the  kind  of  aensation  by  which 
wa  bsve  siraady  Been  the  Actinia)  and  other  polype  able  to 
appri  I  ifB  the  pretence  of  Iij;hl,  allhougb  aUsolulely  cle\oi(l 
ot  V  SI  ,il  organ*.'  {(jenrral  Outlinn  of  thf  Animal  Kittg- 
dcn  and  MiiJiun!  nf  ( 'nmf-arutivf  Aiuilnmy  ) 

Mr.  Fori>«j«,  alihough  he  admita  ibat  the  existence  of 
■■Bflioos  in  the  nervous  syatam  of  these  animaU  is  gana- 
tallf  Npudad  aa  doubtful,  aaami,  fkom  tba  (itai|uaDt  raaor- 
MBao  of  tbo  lama '  aya'  aad  'ayalU,*  to  bo  af  opinioii  that 
ilMtpaakaaboto  •llodad  io  aia  vlaval  oi|iaB.   (Iffalory  t/ 
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(Jji  iiftti  opinion  ard  observation  arc  in  favour  <: 
views  of  Ehrenberg:  and  we  think  that  thoae  wbo 
accurately  walebad  tlM  atar-Bsbea  which  are  farnfalaed 
tbaaa  aaaaka  oo  tba  aaap^aaat  viU  in  nnanl  bo  ti— aii 
lad  IO  tnaoooalBaiafitliai  tho  oigaBa,  iwugh  not  wjmm  i 
atrict  Sanaa  of  the  term,  aarva  the  purposes  of  viaion  i 
fted  to  the  exigencva  of  tbe  animal,  enabling  it  to  r«« 
avi/iil  1 1'ject*  accorrling  to  its  will.  Nor  does  analogy,  ii 
view  u(  literate,  present  any  difficulty.  We  have  on 
coHHider  that  the  centre  is  a  head  ns  well  as  a  stornft 
cuaditioi]  that  will  hardly  be  denied  to  it,  and  the  rayo 
ceeding  from  it  may  be  viewed  as  so  many  antenne — f 
thoae  of  tbo  anafl  ht  oiampla,  with  their  tonnin*!  oe 
points,  as  in  aaue  dagrao  analogous) — with  ▼isual  dot 
their  extremities  Tlus,  at  all  events,  may  solve  the  prot 
of  the  deitruciive  visitation  of  the^e  animaU  lo  the  be 
li III',  more  in  unison  with  the  n:in':i|4ios  ilnw;  iliesupi-'i 
existence  of  a  general  olfuciorj  sente,  of  whoso  presence 
the  slightest  liace  Ua-,  hcetl  OMaiTad. 

Lneomotixre  Sfftiem. — The  organs  of  notion  in 
BieUirit^mM  aro  various.  The  rays  ihamsalvaa  ai«  me 
abia ;  and  in  tbe  fraa  Slelliridiam  aid  in  the  retnova 
tba  animala  from  plaeo  lo  plaaa.  Thus  the  common  a 
flsh  can  bend  its  rays  towaida  the  upper  or  towards 
lower  surface  of  the  centre  or  disk,  ana  can  approxitn 
some  whilst  it  extends  others  ;  so  that  they  aro  widely  di 
ncated  laieraliy,  and  Ibua  faedilate  its  ndv  ancc  in  the  wa* 
or  its  passage  through  small  spaces.  In  the  ooramon  at 
flab  these  motions  arasiov,  but  in  OpAtoooma  tlioj  Bra  eo 
paratively  rapid,  and  nanilbalad  in  active  eontortions 
some  occasions.  According  to  M.  Sars,  the  young 
Atterifu  San^uinoifita,  which  have  four  short  club-shnti 
appendages  or  arms  at  their  anterior  cxtremily,  inovc  vlo» 
but  uniioriiily  in  a  straight  line  wilb  their  fore-arms  foi 
most.  Vibraiile  cilia  are  supposed  to  form  the  movii 
power  in  thta  case :  the  arms  alao  enabla  tba  little  anim 
to  creep  at  a  slow  paoa  afcme  tbo  foaha.  Whan  tbo  oniai 
is  mora  fully  davotopad  (poat,  p.  li)  tbo  povar  of  awiE 
ming  eeaaaa. 

Tiedemann  considers  that  the  power  of  moving  the  m; 
resides  in  the  coniracinu  »kin.  Meckel  slates  tiiat  the 
arc  disiincl  mu-iclfi  hading  belwucii  ihe  caicireous  plat' 
which  funn  tbe  tloor  of  the  rays.  Dr.  Sliarpey  ha<i  t 
doubt  that  the  motions  are  partly  effected  hy  the  skin,  bi 
bo  bad  himself  obaertrad  a  disiinet  band  of  muscular  0bn 
running  along  tba  loof  of  aacIiTay.batiPaan  the  euriaesM 
skin  and  peritoneal  membrane  when  it  is  stript  off. 

But  the  principal  locomotive  organs  of  the  free  S'ellir 
diana.  as  well  as  of  the  HcJiinndfrmuia  ueiierally,  are  th 
membranous  tubes  wbicb  can  be  protruded  at  will  ibniu^ 
tbe  ambulaeral  apertures,  ami  which  have  been  termed  lb< 
feet.  The  clearest  description  of  this  complicated  and  il 
.<omc  de^roe  obitcure  apparatus  known  to  us  is  that  byDl 
Sharpoy ;  and  we  therefore  give  it  in  his  own  worib. 

'These.*  writes  Dr.  8harpey,  treating  of  the  mambfrnim 
tubes  or  feet,*  are  very  nuinero^is,  and  are  usually  di«pHi*e< 
in  regular  rows:  they  conlain  a  rUrar  fluid,  which  li  coo 
veyed  to  them  by  a  peculiar  system  of  vessel.    Each  fusK 
conaisis  of  two  parts,  an  internal  and  generally  ve»tculai 
portion  placed  within  the  body,  and  a  tubular  part  oii  tbt 
ouioide,  projecting  from  the  aunaBai  and  coniiDuas  with  ibi 
first  through  an  aperture  in  tbo  skin  or  sholL  llw  lake  it 
eluaad  at  the  extremily,  and  terminates  there  in  a  attelK; 
whieb  haa  usually  the  form  of  a  disk  slightly  depressed  in 
the  centre.    Both  parts  of  the  foot  are  evidently  mu&.  i;':ir. 
the  fibres  of  the  tubular  poitioti  heinjr  (ii-sposed  in  a  c:  ru 
lar  ami  longitudinal  layer;  tlu'  cnviiy  i>  lined  wuh  a  Iran*- 
parent  meuiUrane,  and  the  tubular  part  moreover  receivft 
an  external  covering  from  iba  epidermis.   The  foot  if  es- 
tcndod  by  tba  eontraotion  of  its  internal  vesicle,  which  forcta 
the  fluid  into  the  tube;  or  whan  a  v»ddo  it  wanting,  by  thf 
projection  of  a  fluid  into  the  iiibtt  from  a  coinmunicsti!i{ 
vessel.    Tbe  tubular  part  is  thus  distended  and  elciigatod 
It  reirac!s  it.^eif  uf  co'-.rse  by  its  uiusculai  fihrt-s;  and  w ken 
IhH  lakes  place,  the  tluid  is  forced  back  Hi.'a.ii  into  ibc 
vesicular  or  internal  pari.    In  prni;ie<siou  the  animal  ex- 
tends a  few  of  its  foet  in  the  direction  in  w  hich  it  desirrMo 
go,  attaches  the  surkers  to  rucks,  stones,  or  other  Axed 
otjjaou  ininadtaioly  in  advance  \  tbao  shartaoina  tis  feet,  it 
draws  ilB  body  in  tno  wiahad-fbr  diroetieit.  In  taa 
tho  flat  ore  diipeaad  in  rova  along  tbo  under  awlwaaf  il< 
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I  -  'i  iuiiiisliina  in  size  a*  they  approach  the  cxtremily. 
riis.b  are  usuillv  Iwo  simple  rows  ii»  each  ray,  and  the 
le^ruUr  pat  i  :  r  ihe  most  part  deeply  clefl  into  two 
tin,  as  to  Atterias  aurantiaca.  In  other  caset,  at  Atteriat 
•ttMf,  ibefe  are  two  double  rows  in  every  ray,  and  each  foot 
ki  a  raDDd  noAviiM  wiela.  Tb*  mmU  m*  vmmU  vbicb 
m*9f  the  llaM  to  urA  from  ilie  flwt  are  «11  conneoted  with 
»nr«»lar  vcisel  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  ihe  mouih.  Thi* 
leisel  lies  uiime  iia^ely  witlnn  the  rttkMii'ous  nni;  al-emly 
df>cribed  as  ojnr.coting  the  rays  at  tlj  -  i  j-  im-  l  emcnl ; 
frjm  it  a  siraighl  canal  proceeds  alutig  the  floor  uf  eueh  lay 
:-i  ibe  median  line,  and  in  its  pro  grew  pives  off  lateral 
buattct,  which  open  into  the  vesicle*  of  the  feet.  There 
It*  moreover  connected  with  the  cireolar  vease) — Fint,  a 
(vlttii  Dttiabef  of  bodie»(len  in  five-rayed  species),  which 
TMcnaaa  eoiBp«m  to  glands ;  they  are  very  small,  brown, 
ut^uUled  organs,  each  o|  cniti^  by  a  sniali  oriflre  in':i  the 
nruUr  T«s»el :  Tiedcmann  sujiposes  them  to  bo  liie  fwjurce 
frtinj  which  the  fluid  filling  iIhj  feet  is  derived. — Secondly. 
nnforiB  sacs:  to  A. aurantiaca  there  are  four  groups  of 
mm;  indflidi  S^np  contiiti  of  three  or  four  sacs,  which 
mobf  I  MmiDoa  Itibalar  p«iliel«  into  (h«  ^weular  vessel, 
n  tHM  ather  speeiM  tb«r*  art  tvt  tinipto  sm*.  They  are 
B-  fiJar,  and  Tiedemann  conceives  them  to  be  the  chief 
li'.iXi  l>v  nhuh  tile  lluid  is  forced  into  tlie  vesicles  of  the 
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vMid  t^em  however  thai  this  purpose  tray  k>e  accomplished 
wbcf  ogeam ;  for,  according  to  Meckers  statement,  and. 
■«IM|  add,  oar  own  observation.  Ihey  are  not  present  in 
illipaa«i< — Lutly.thoeircubu' vessel  receives  the  singular 
nai  BHtad  tba  alone-^nal  or  aand-eanal  Iqr  Tiedemann. 
•M  dssenbes  it  as  a  membranons  esnal  containing  a  friable 
r--vjf  ■yinly  or  earthy  matter,  which  comnicnceTi  by  a  wiile 
K  i  aun  ilie  inferior  or  internRl  surface  of  the  calcurwus 
jail  already  described  as  situnle  un  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mr,  descends  *n  a  duplicalure  of  fibrous  meinbrnne,  and 
•pens by  a  narrow  orifice  into  the  circular  vej^el.  the  upper 
tr  aide  end  being  ctowd  by  tbe  disk.  Kbraoberg  baa  tat' 
iKtlyianarked  ibat  thia  organ  U  not  fl||«d  whb  an  alllo^ 
pbtMmassof  earthy  or  crcTatcous  matter:  lie  describes  it 
t  eibibitirtg  a  dense  network  of  calcareous  fibre!«,  with 
beugonil  and  peiitngonal  mi' Jk-s.  ri--(  ;[-irlinfr.  in  some  re- 
tpects,  tbe  cavernous  structure  of  the  penis.  Tbe  result  of 
«0T  own  examination,  in  more  than  oiie  species,  is  dilbvant 
ttiil.  We  bava  alwava  found  tbe  earthy  mattctr  fcnninf  a 
,»:'i3ie<l  calcanona  lab*.  This  tuba,  vrbieb  ia  abont  tba 
tfcirtiiais  of  a  surgeon'a  probe,  is  oompos«d  of  rings  of  cal- 
tvsMts  substance  connected  by  membrane,  so  that  viewed 
'\V:-.ally  it  IS  not  iinlil^e  the  ^viiiil|!  j  e  of  n  small  ntiimnl 
JacMiiin^  it  aerosol  lunvever  it  is  (ound  to  be  more  complex 
« ru  lure  than  appears  externally  ;  for  it  eontailiS  within 
I'D  ooovoluied  lamina  of  ttie  same  nature  as  its  calcareous 
fuieles.  These  iMDima  are  rolled  longitudinally :  they 
OH  flpi^jaiaUT*  or  aaoM^fran  tba  internal  surbce  of  the 
taVe^  paia  inwardly  a  certafn  way,  tban  separating,  are  rolled 
is  opposite  directions,  wtniclhing  after  the  same  manner  as 
mfenor  turbinated  bone  of  the  ox.  These  internal 
iiiiin»  buome  more  convoluted  towards  the  upper  end, 
<li«;eat  last  they,  as  well  as  the  more  external  part  of  tbe 
i<it«,  join  the  dorsal  disk,  appearing  grailually  tn  become 
awu&uous  with  ita  anbataoee.  Tba  diak  is  perforated  with 
«)DcrMw  pom*  wbidi  opao  into  tbe  tubK  Tledenann 
CKCeim  tbe  function  of  the  sand-canal  to  be  that  of  secret- 
ifif  the  earthy  matter  required  for  the  growth  of  the  calca- 
skelet'vin.  Meckel  considered  this  view  as  very  im- 
probable, and  the  description  we  bav«  given  does  not  tend 
1)  corroborate  iL  We  must  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
•Ser  more  than  laere  eondecture  aa  to  tba  use  of  thia  aiagolar 
•ttiKiura.  If  the  fluid  eoatainei  tn  tbe  fcet  and  tbeir 
<t3<eU  be  sea-water  (either  pure,  or  with  an  admixture  of 
particles),  which  is  probable  from  itschemieitl  com- 
^Uoo,  may  it  not  bo  inlrodui  cd,  and  perhaps  airain  dis- 
'ii^'Vcd,  through  the  pores  uf  tbe  di»k  and  the  calcareous 
tlie  parous  disk  serving  a,«  a  sort  of  filter  to  exclude 
a»ttr  itMs  ?•   ( Cyclopctdia  »/  Anat.  and  Phytird. » 

^titrativ  8y*tem.—T)\9  generation  of  the  Sielltridians 
Vpms  to  be  moooBeiona,  of  that  nature  wbieb  Profisa- 
L  "Owen  lenna  CryptoHiroiu  HermaphrodStiam.  Ovaries 
*t  fii  as  we  are  aware,  the  only  organs  relating  to  the 
I  l««tii]VB  functions  hitherto  discovered  ;  bat  Fabncius,  in 
.  ta  fuana  Gro^landica,  would  seem  to  affirm  that  t»o  in- 
I  inlult  are  necessary  for  the  propagaiiua  of  tbe  species^ 
«dMMilbnttbacottioiil»k«iplMeint]Maoathof]fay 


— '  cn,i<:reditiir  oribus  arct^  connexis,  altera  supioa.'  The 
ovunei.  which  appear  to  vary  in  number  in  different  species, 
form.  Ill  general,  nn  oblong  cluster  of  tubes  branch. ng  from 
a  single  stem,  by  wbtcli  the  whole  is  attached,  and  ending 
in  circular  dilated  vesicles.  In  soma  a|Wait»  Attenat  ai»> 
rmtimeA,  tat  inaianoa,  tbe  tnliea  farm  nanmooa  bundlei 
faboutfOkeaeb  of  wbieb  ia  distinetly  attaelied,  ao  that  tbey 
are  not  all  connected  b}^  a  sinpio  stem.  In  the  museum  of 
ibo  CoUttge  uf  Surgeons  (London),  No.  2'236  is  a  portion  uf 
a  slai^fisb  {A$t«riaa  ruhem.  Lain  )  prepaie<l  to  show  ihe 
ovaria,  ten  in  number,  attached  oa  each  side  of  tbe  base  of 
each  ray,  near  the  angle  of  divergence;  the  ova  are  not 
developed  in  tbia  apaeiwan.  No.  2247  esbibiu  an  JalanVtf 
pappoia,  Lan^  vitb  lb*  anterior  pariataa  of  en*  ny»  and 
tbe  poaiariar  parielaa  of  another  ray,  diasecied  off,  showmg 
tbe  eearia  with  tbe  ova  at  the  commencement  of  tb«tr 
developmeoL  Tbe  ovaria  are  tu  n  i  number  in  eath  ray, 
as  in  the  preceding  speeies,  and  are  similarly  attached  an 
eni:h  side  of  the  base  of  the  ray,  where  they  may  be 
dtaitnguisfaed  from  the  digestive  aod  locomotive  »ca 
by  their  greatnr  npacity  and  granuhr  ateucture.  No. 
n»»  ia  tba  aina  apaeiea  with  iht  fMlWMRr  parielaa  «>f 
tbe  eentnl  dirit  vanioved,  ibowinf  tha  eownnaneameDt  of 

the  digr*t;vu  csD^'a  nr.^l  tliy  i;iv;i rit^f.  No.  22:^']  i^i  .i  p<j;  tton 
of  one  of  ihe  ra)s  ot  (""o'n'.iula  tuartt.  Lam,,  sho'.vmg  the 
ovarian  receptacles  o  -cu  ying  the  inner  h:<\t:  i-f  cQi-li  of  the 
pmnos,  or  articulaic  jiroeessus  sent  off  from  tiie  raya.  Tbreu 
of  t)>«  'ocuptar'.'  s  UM-  laid  open  to aKpoM the aMlaiMd ovn. 
(Ca'aiogtu,  I^tioL  Seria.} 

M.  lbs  alatea  that  the  young  of  Afafia*  Smgwttalmda 
immediately  after  birth  have  a  dup reused  and  rounded  body 
with  four  very  short  clulKshaped  ar'penda^es  or  arms  at 
tlit'ir  niitorior  extremity,  as  alK.vc  vtrtied  VS'iiMi  tliv^v  are 
a  liule  more  developed,  papillae  disnosed  in  ttvo  radiating 
rows  on  the  up))er  surface  may  be  distinguished.  At  the 
expiration  of  twelve  days,  the  five  rays  of  Um  body,  wbieb 
up  to  that  time  had  been  rounded,  begin  ta  inenaant  and 
at  the  eonduaion  of  aigbi  daya  man,  im  two  magn  of  faet 
or  taniaewta  aradeselt^ed  tinder  eaeh  mt,  aod  aaaiat  in  tbe 
loeomotion  of  tbe  animal  by  alternate  elongation  a«d  aoB« 
traction,  and  perl'nnntng  the  olfioi  of  suckers. 

iHlfflon  and  Dmmal  Enveloju-ment. — Thi  iiiH^uments 
of  a  star-fith  are-~I.  a  leather-like  tough  membrane  in 
which  noriions  of  calcareous  matter,  which  may  be  tamed 
the  akeieton  of  the  animal,  are  imbedded;  %,  an  eitaraal 
mambniM  of  a  lofter  testare;  3,  eenain  afpandagaa.  'The 
calcareous  pieces,'  writes  Dr.  Sharpcy,  Inc.  cit.,  *  form  in- 
ibriorly  a  ring  round  the  mouth  and  a  series  of  Iransverso 
'  f^ei^ments  placed  in  succ«s>ion  alonL'  li  u  tlo  ir  cit  cHch  ray. 
I  Tbe  first  of  these  segments  is  connected  wuh  ihe  ring;  they 
j  decrease  in  sise  as  they  apprnacb  thi»  point  or  distal  end  of 
I  the  ray,  and  opaninia  are  left  between  then  lor  tbe  peamga 
'  of  the  feet.  In  ibi  dttmoi  rubnu,  wlueb  baa  flva  rays, 
j  tbe  eentnl  ring  eenaliia  of  ten  larger  and  five  snaUee  pianM, 
I  the  fermer  disponed  in  pairs  opposite  tbe  commencement  of 
the  rays,  tlie  '  iti  i»r  corre^pondlng  to  the  anj^les  between  the 
rays.  The  higiuents  of  the  rays  are  syuiuelrical ;  in  tin; 
speeicj  meniionLtl  tbey  consist  of  two  oblong  pieces  unihHl 
in  the  median  line,  and  two  smaller  ones  plaood  laterally. 
On  the  sides  of  the  ray  the  calcareous  substance  is  disposed, 
as  it  wera,  in  riba;  tbaaa  fiaa  1W>id  tba  dour  at  liat  nearly 
parallel  with  eeeb  other,  and  are  eoatieeied  by  (toes  ban, 
but  (in  nachirif?  the  upper  part  or  ro<if  of  tbi^  ray  they 
cross  1:1  all  dircciions  and  form  an  irrei^ulai  nelwork,  \he 
interxals  of  which  are  occupied  by  sofier  iniofruraenL  The 
Tib's  and  bars  arc  made  op  uf  small  pieces  joined  by  plane 
but  oblique  surfaces,  a  mode  of  oonstruntion  ralcttUMd  to 
admit  of  their  being  lengthened  and  shortened  upan  ana 
another,  and  thaa  to  allow  the  oavity  they  swrotiiid  beiii|; 
dilated  and  oontracted.  A  broad  calcareous  disk  is  situated 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  in  the  angle  between  two 
of  the  rays,  which  i  r  n  niM  .  il  internally  with  the  sand- 
canal.  The  calcareous  pieces  are  of  a  homogeneous  struc- 
ture, without  cells  or  fibres ;  they  consist,  aoourding  to  Hat- 
chett's  analysis,  uf  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  smaller  propor- 
tion  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  oorisesona  membrane  which 
connects  tbe  piaeea  of  tbe  skeietoR  ia  made  up  el  white 
glistening  flbrea.  It  fs  contractile  and  Irriiable.  ibr  it  dowly 
shrinks  on  being  .snatched  with  the  p  1  r.;  .if  a  knife,  or 
whLMi  It  is  cut  through.  The  external  riiuuiiiraiie  is  much 
thinner  and  softer  thmi  that  ju<it  described;  in  various  parts 
it  is  coloured,  or  iu  these  parta  there  is  a  coloured  layer 
undamoatb  It.  Tba  appendaf aa  ar  piacaaiaa  an  tita  audboe 
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•f  tlie  body  are  of  three  kinds.  First,  calcareous  spinej; 
these  are  found  over  the  whole  surface,  except  the  grooves 
for  the  feet.  They  are  attached  by  &  muveablo  jo  i  t  at  iheir 
base  to  the  calcareous  pieces  of  the  skin,  and  are  invented 
by  iho  external  goft  membrane  nearly  as  far  as  llieir  point. 
Those  on  the  upper  surface  an  aoUtary,  short,  and  for  the 
most  part  club-shaped,  their  hroidir  ninnU  b«ing  marked 
vith  ndiitiii|t  poiats;  vbeiiM  tiMj  wm  mmai  atcUiforai 
proresigg  hj  TMenann.  On  Meh  tide  of  the  ^roof  for 
the  feet,  tlie  opines  are  thickly  set ;  ihcse  in  AttenoM  rubens 
have  three  rows,  in  the  middle  and  ii.  iertnost  of  which  ih«y 
are  placet!  ilaou  ilccp.  On  this  pan  of  the  surface  they  arc 
alscloniier  and  pointed.  The  spines  are  s>lowly  moved  at 
the  will  of  tho  animal.  The  appendages  of  tbo  iooond  kind 
are  of  a  very  aingular  nature;  they  have  the  appearanoe  of 

fi'aeel•  of  crab^  daws  in  miniature,  and  were  OMeribed  bv 
ittllcr  as  parasitical  animals  under  the  name  of  Pedirel- 
htria.  Monro  gave  the  name  of  antenne  to  analogous 
organs  which  are  (band  on  the  sea  urchin.  They  ]ii  I  a  >]y 
do  not  exist  in  all  species,  for  Tieduinarm  make*  no  inmtion 
of  them  in  his  description  of  A.  aurar:tiiira.  In  A.  ruhem 
they  cover  the  surface  {generally,  and  form  dense  groups 
round  thespiue».  Each  consists  ofa  soft  stem,  bearing  on  its 
miDniit,  or  (when  braoefaed)  at  the  point  of  eada  branch,  a 
anrt  of  fimaps  of  ealeareoos  natter  not  unlike  a  eiab's 
elaw,  except  that  the  two  blades  are  equal  and  similar. 
When  the  point  of  a  One  needle  is  introduced  between  the 
blades,  which  arc  fur  the  most  part  open  in  a  froh  and 
vigorous  specimen,  they  instantly  close  and  grasp  it  with 
couijiderable  furcu.  Tliu  particular  use  of  these  prehensile 
organs  is  not  apparent;  their  siem,  it  may  be  remarked,  is 
ouite  impervious.  The  third  sort  of  appendage  consists  of 
tkoee  wbicli  are  named  tke  iwpiraiary  liiW'  In  the  other 
Stelliridiani  the  nine  general  constniedon  of  the  skeleton 
may  be  observed ;  but  the  mL>diflcations  differ  with  the  forms. 
In  »oiDe  It  cun^mts  of  hundreds  of  pieces  disposed  in  various 
patterns,  and  fitting  with  the  most  minute  accuracy.  In 
some  thttiie  pie<%»  are  soldeii^  together,  as  in  the  calcareous 
central  purse  from  which  the  arms  of  the  Opfiiuree  rad.ate ; 
and  in  others  they  are  united  by  tigaments*  as  in  the  rays 
of  ihe^u  Ophiura.  the  Oo^imoetfkaUt  and  Ibe  BnerSnitu. 

VotunUiry  dim»mberment ;  and  fmlaration  nf  lutt  or 
iiffured  fartt.—Tbe  sudden  and  voluniary  act  of  dismem- 
bermeni  by  which  maoy  of  the  Stelliridiaiis  will  save  their 
central  disk  at  the  expend  of  their  rays  or  arras  must  have 
struck  it.  ist:  who  haveobser\ij  1  'I  i  animals  in  their  native 
seas,  as  well  as  the  leuKth  of  tune  during  which  the  severed 
pane  still  oontinua  lo  be  endowed  with  motion.  This  power 
of  dismonkerawnt  seenM  lo  bo  earrted  to  its  fuUest  exient 
in  OfJUoeoma  and  Xvtdfo,  and  we  refer  our  leaden  to  Mr 
Forbes's  account  of  the  voluntary  breaking  up  of  thr  . 
genera.  e«pecially  (he  Intter.  in  his  highly  interesting  lin- 
torynf British  Stayf:-hr,i,  &c.  above  aliuded  to. 

Wiih  regard  to  ilie  power  of  restoration,  few  collectors 
have  not  come  into  possession  ofa  spi^imen  with  a  budding 
or  growing  ray  occupying  the  place  uf  a  lost  one.  Such  a 
case  is  figured  in  the  article  E.hceinitxs,  vol.  ix.,  p.  390- 
/iMueu«  Guetiard,  and  Gerard  do  Vitlars  brought  to  Reau* 
mar  tpeHnena  of  slar^hh  with  fbor  large  rays  and  a  small 
o;ie  St  11  growing;  ihey  found  others,  he  tells  us,  with  only 
th  ee  kri^e  rays  and  two  very  small  onus;  and  others  with 
tWi.i  \[\r\;i-  re.)-,  tiirui  ^ ery  limall,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
very  young  ones.  Mure  than  once  ibtsy  niel  wub  a  Uige 
ray,  from  which  four  young  rays  had  begun  to  sprout. 
Reaumur  speaks  of  >he  uct  as  being  well  known  lo  the 
fishermen,  and  in  allusion  to  certain  experiments  whieh 
Juaaieu  and  Guettard  bad  been  oarrying  on,  he  remarks 
that  (he  portions  into  which  they  had  divided  the  ainimala 
apj'carLr!  1,1  m  well,  tlie  wiuttifls  healed  and  consolidated  ; 
but  tie  ttd<ls,  iiiat  thuse  who  made  the  experiment  were 
obliged  to  limit  their  stay  on  the  coast  to  about  fifteen 
days;  too  short  a  period,  he  ofaserVMt,  to  I: ace  the  progress 
•fntnpmdneliott  Which  appareailf  rani  irasserarai  ttonlhs, 
or  perhaps  even  more  than  a  vear  Ibr  lie  eovapletioiu 
Systematic  Arrangement. 
Link,  in  his  volume  De  Stellii  Marinit  (fol.,  Leipzig), 
arrange*  and  figures  a  considerable  number  of  species,  10 
dm  nathod  of  vhiok  the  outline  is  here  given. 

Section  I. 
De  Stellis  flssis. 
Class  1. 

Otigactis  (Starfishes  with  fevMr  than  dve  nysj 
GlMi«»  ZVuoefM.  TflracMt. 


Class  2. 

Pentactinodos  (Quinquefid  star-fishes). 

Gf'tiora,  Peiititgonastfr,  Pfulacerus,  Astroperlt^ri, 
mtpes,  Stella  coriacea,  Soi  mtu  inus,  PduUicdyhsatter. 

Class  3. 

Polyactinodos  (Multifid  star-fishes). 
Genera,  Hexactia,  Heptactit,  OciatHt,  EmmeH*, 
ctifitittlkdtea^k,  Triteaide^tBtu, 
Sertionll 
Dc  S(eUis  IntegrU. 
Class  1.    Stellarura  vertniformiunL. 
Chnen,  SUtla  lumbri  :   ■ .  ^'v//a  tcolopendnidttm 

Class  '2.    Slellarum  ciitmorum. 
Oenen.  DtUKnemot.  Tritcaidecacnemot,  Ctfmt  MeA 

Class  3.  Astrophyloi.. 
Oeneva,  Arae^n^det,  jMrofiAyAMi  eof toiwN,  AOrep^ 
tcutalum. 

LinnsBiu  divided  bis  genus  AtteiiM  into  tha  fiiUov 
sflotiona:*' 

1.  Integra. 
Bxampila»^iffrMt  Xuno,  the  only  «paeiaa> 

Thb  iirtk»  floalained  nuM  speeiea.  Bnmp1«,  Atie 


Containinc  six  8)^ciea.  Kmiimpleil,  ^Msnof  OpUt 
Att.  Ciifiul  Medusee,  &c. 

Position  of  the  getius  between  Afeifttfannd  Erhimtt. 

Gmclin  arranged  the  genus  in  three  sections  aUo,  reti 
ing  the  names  uf  Linnaeus  for  (he  two  last;  but  altet 
that  of  the  first,  under  which  he  includes  four  species. 
Lunatee. 

Fosilion  of  the  genus,  between  iKfanpAora  and  Eeko 
Lamarck,  who.  according  to  If.  de  BhthivUlo.  *  a  suit 

pen  prSs  les  erremens  <le  Link  dans  la  distribution  1 
tematique  des  S  eilcrides,'  arranged  ihum  as  the  I 
section  or  family  of  the  E'-htnoderrniUous  Radiaia.  : 
soparaie<l  iheni  into  the  genera  Vomaiuia,  Euryale,  Ophit 
and  Axle  riot. 

The  number  of  recent  speeieeof  ComatulaiAUeto,  Lea 
Antedon,  Frem.)  recorded  in  the  last  edition  of  LatDiircl 
nine.  From  the«e  Apassir  seperaiesCbmaiiJcimN'A'ratji 
fur  the  tvpe  of  his  Ren  us  Cumoittr,  The  same  author  e 
siders  die  Ganymeda  of  Gray  lo  be  the  isolated  disk 
some  speoint  of  Comatula. 

We  must  hr  i  "  notice  //'jfopur,  a  new  cenus  of  (lie  C 
noidean  famit)  [£McaiNiTK8]characteri»ea  by  M.  d  Orbig 
from  the  atony  skeleton  (aquelelte  pierreux)  of  a  spot 
fished  np  alive  at  Martinique  and  brought  home  by  M.  Ra 
and  named  by  M.  d'Orbigny  HdapHM  RmgH, 

Generic  Charaeter. —AnitanX  fixed  to  the  ground  b. 
loot  taking  the  form  of  the  solid  bodies  vpon  which 
attaches  it>elf.  From  this  root  or  base  spriDt;!^  fi  foDt 
entire  body,  which  is  short,  thick,  and  hollow,  eoniami 
the  viscera,  and  opening  in  a  inouih,  which  fulfils  at  1 
same  time  the  funoiione  of  an  anus  placed  in  the  bottom 
an  irregular  oavitj  IfaniMd  by  the  reunion  of  dichotomo 
thick  atonv  anasi  eenveK  esiemaUy.  bellowed  into  giiii* 
wtlhim  divided  into  numeraus  artienlations,  and  ftirniab 
alternately  along  their  length  with  small  conical  twnu) 
which  aie  sti  onitl)  compressed,  (D'Orb.) 

Upon  this  M.  Dujai'ln.  lemarks  that  the  author,  bttvi 
seen  no  more  than  the  stony  skulclun,  has  been  only  able 
conjectuie  the  position  and  structure  of  the  vi>ceia:  a 
that  analogy  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  there  u 
distinct  anua.  as  in  Comatula.  The  individual  dcesrib 
was  about  three  inches  (French)  in  height. 

The  genus  i'.uryuln  (Attrophyton,  Link;  Gorgnm 
phalus.  Leach  :  Ophlira.  vol.  xvi ,  p.  450)  consists  of  s 
sfttscies,  from  which  Agassiz  separates  such  S|jecie«  a«  Eut 
alepalmifara  [QiBiima.  loe.  under  tha  generic  nai 
ol  TrieuMter. 

Ofihiura  is  divided  by  Lamarck  into  two  distinct  section 
1st,  Those  species  which  have  the  rays  rounded  or  conv 
on  the  beek.  2nd,  Those  species  which  have  the  u 
flattened  on  the  bbck.  ie.  anm  aa  well  aa  below.  TIm 
comes  a  crowd  of  species  under  the  title  of*  Bspkcs  que 
n'ai  pom  I  v  iic>.' 

We  shall  presently  see  that  M.  de  Bljirr,  illc  d;'.  ides  t 
Ophiurce  according  to  the  length  and  d,--;ii'si  1 ;  . u  i  f  S 
spines,  wuhoul  regard  lo  tho  cvlindrical  or  Uailened  ch 
racter  of  the  rays  employed  by  Lamarck. 

Ag^u  divtdes  the  (j^wra  into  ftveaeotioBa^- 
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1.  Opkiura. 

MMcifls  which  have  the  di«k  very  much  deprtiMB^,* 
At  imy*  liinpl^        kod  Ikirnktnd  wiiA  vwy  liimrtifiim. 
tal  nabiiidiiw  or  mm  down  a|MB  the  iejb. 
l«i»llH>liii,  <yMiiwg  texturata,  lacerlom,  Imu 

2.  Ophiocoma. 

Those  species  which  ditfi  r  fn m  the  preceding;  \tf  htfillg 
ttj  long  and  moveable  spines  upon  the  rays. 

MMMBljfiitt  OfJuurce  nquanm/j,  ecfiinala,  ImM, 
3.  Ophtureiiu  {/insil  only}. 

Thaw  •p'^cies  whoMduk  ia  hardly  distinct 

Sx«mpl«»,  OpAtHtw  earimta,  Muoat. ;  Sgtrkuit  Biod. 
C«ee  post,  p.  18). 

4.  Acroura  (fossil  ci-.h  ). 

Diflfering  only  from  Ophiura  in  having  spines  on  ihc 
tides  of  ihe  ra)^  iotlMdof  mlM ;  whilvths tlMlDMlves 
are  Tery  aleoder. 

ExamplM^  OjpKMni  ptkeot  HiiMi,  Aenmn  Agaa$iz, 
MomL 

i.  ifiyrfdbmi  <(bMil  only). 
Having  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  disk  cohered  hy  a  star 
often  plates,  whiUt  the  nys,which  are  proporlionally  stout, 
are  surnninikd  by  hahnaited  sodM.  (CMterB /oriea/a, 

Goldf.)  ' 

AtUriat  ia  iifugid  \if  LaoMnk  oiidar  di*  fbUoviiiB 

divisions : — 

I. 

IhoM  apaeiea  wliich  the  bo4j  aeutellalMi.  Tliew 
M  DttiiiMvaibiaii  oomiiriic  thtnnei*  fldilaMr»lI«fBtf«r, 

MiM«ten  and  Solnfcr  of  !>•  ffl^avilto. 

« 

Those  which  have  the  body  radiated,  consisting  uf  iiu- 
meruus  species  also,  and  cooiprUiog  the  genera  Sola$ter  and 
PentatUr  of  De  Blainville. 

The  SttUeridte,  in  Lamarck's  arrangement,  are  imme- 
diataly  followed  by  the  Erhinida. 

Cuvier  makes  tha  Bdliiudemm  the  first  class  of  zoo* 
phytes.  and  the  Pfdlettth  the  firtt  order  of  that  clasH, 
observing  that  LiiiDseus  established  three  genera  of  them 
(meaning  apparunily  iho  three  divisiuiis  ahovu  slau-d), 
which  are  vtry  natural,  but  nuraeroui  enough,  and  ruin- 
prise  specw*  aut&cienUy  varied  to  be  considered  as  ihrco 
families. 

CttTMr  dtvidaa  tbo  •pooiM  into— 

lat  Le$  AtUHt*  (AmMm,  Linn.),  oemtnoDly  eallsd  ««a- 

ilar^.  He  recognises  som^  i  f  ide  genera  of  Leach  and 
Lamarck,  and  observes  lliai  Eficrinite*  (Eneritmt, 

Gueilard)  ought  to  iiu  placed  near  tlie  Ci>matulee. 

The  Oursnts  {EcJiimu,  Linn.)  immediately  fallow  the 
iea-5'ars. 

M.  de  Blainville  divides  tba  SloUiridians  into  three 
fan^ilies :— 1.  Those  with  a  stelU(l»rni  body;  %  Hhaam  with  a 
diMtfMtm  body ;  3,  ttaoaa  with  a  eupuliJbirm  bodjr. 

1.  A»lgriduau. 

Genoa  A$ieria»,  oompriamg  tba  'ftUoving  IhUont  or 
lub-genera  :— 

Species  whose  body  ia  nentagooal,  and  but  little  or  not  at 
all  lubaied  oq  ii«  dfowBwraiiM;  tliB  mjgim  being  taiured 

Bxampla.  AmUHm  Lmm. 

B. 

Peotagonai  species:  delicate,  and,  as  it  were,  membra- 
nooa  {L»§  Mbwtfn'w- AMpct  of  link). 

a 

vbMt  ara  not  attienlalad  on  the 


Quinquelobated 
circumference. 
EKample.  Atteruu 
Natdo^ 


Linn.  (Ridaotnt,  link; 


PenlaKonal  aperies  more  or  le«s  l<>bated  and  articulated 
at  iheii  circuinfi-renci-  iLe*  Scula^t^riet,  OU  P/atiut^rtet}. 
Example.  .^*rer(ij V  frs^ei.al'i  [Asterias.] 
M.  de  Biaitiville  remarks  that,  the  species  of  this  aection, 
many  of  «bii:h  exist  in  the  European  seas,  do  not  ^>poar  to 
bim  to  have  bMn^oxaainad  by  loologiau  with  aumcient 
accuracy ;  and  hm  ihiniu  that  nwny  apaoioa  nava  noon  eoo- 
fcaadad  nndar  tba  auna  name. 

E. 

■paaiai  dMply  diiidad  into  ftva  layt  (Awtettfiat). 

•  «.  B  TUs  sh—wFt  MM  b*  rM>l««i«ltliaMl  sMMNt  the  dUc  «r 
Oftim0kmtnutmi»  |4uwrdaw.     le  MMli,«hMtlM«  aft  alive  i 
4Hri  a-d  4iM  «ve(iaMi  a  is  id. 

P.C^  No.  \4ii* 


Triangtilar.  depressed,  and  articulated  on  tha 
IfOMclM,  Link;  Crenotter, Llhu^jrdj. 
Bxanpla*  dttarw0meiaea»  JJam. 

tk  s 

Triangular,  rather  short,  and  roondad  abovow 
Bsaapla.  Aitmrku  rubmt.  Lion.  {VhuUr.  Aft-i 
•  •  • 

Rays  long,  strait,  and  often  narrowed  at  their  origin. 

Examples,  Atlerias  variolata ;  As  ten  as  gram/era.  Lam. 

De  Blainvillo  fanarka  that  the  species  which  enter  into 
this  sacUan  ara  nnaeranif  but  that  their  diitinciion  ia  not 
yet  snflldanity  ostablidMO.  Ro  h  eertain,  for  Mamplob 
that  four  species  have  been  ronfouoded  under  the  name  of 
the  Fringed  Star  (Aiterie /roHgCt),  On  the  other  band,  he 
thinks  that  tbase  of  the  Itit  eeclion  may  hoffa  bean  loo 
greatly  multiplied.  y 

F. 

Species  which  are  divided  into  a  greater  number  of  says 
than  five  or  six.  [SoLAsnniia.] 
Exaiapleti  Aiteriai  Umiipimi  A»t,  titdtMi  AA»jnp» 

posa. 

11.  AsteropMikm** 
Genera.  Ophiura,  Euryalt. 

.  Opbium 
A. 

Species  the  spines  of  whoM  vajweio  veiy  eborlt  awl  ap* 

plisa  upon  the  latter. 
Example.  Ophiura  ifXlmrata,lMai. 

B. 

Spocies  the  spines  of  veho^K,  tays  are  long,  and  not  applied 
upon  the  l;i  i  l"r. 
Eaample,  (^iMura  squamala.  Lam.  [OnuuRA.] 
Etti^a. 

Spedas  wboia  rayi  diehotomiae  but  MtnHm,  and  flur  fteoi 

the  root. 

Example,  Euryale  pcJmi/era,  Lam. 

B. 

Specie;*  whoso  rava  divide  and  dichotomixe  from  the 

base. 

Examplo,  Euryale  scuiata.  [Ophioka.] 

III. 

Attireuahnuiiaiu. 
1. 

Fkae  AHmmriHklkm*.  Kmnpht  CmuTtuu 

2. 

Fixed  Asterencrinidians. 

Genera,  Encrtnut ;  PhytiKrinm*  ;  Pentacrinut;  AfAo- 
rrinilf  t ;  Pateriocn'nite* ;  AgathoerinHes ;  AeHnocrinites  ; 
Rhodocrinitu ;  PtatyrrinileB ;  CargoerimtM;  Martu- 
pitf$t  PemtremiUa.  [Encrinitks] 

Agassif  also  divider  the  Siellirideans  into  three  familiea 
or  principal  seetionsi,  but  he  ^ives  ibem  different  names. 

1st.  Atteriam,  consisimg  oi  those  species  whirh  have  for 
their  digestive  organ  a  single  orifice  surrounded  b\  suckers, 
but  deprived  of  leeth;  a  mudieponfoi m  tubercle  on  the 
back  lH9iw«:eu  the  two  poste-ior  rays,  and  deep  furrows 
occupied  by  many  rows  of  pedidet»  going  from  tjie  noutli 
to  the  extmoiitjr  of  the  arms. 

Cnd.  OpMunana,  comprising  those  whose  body  fomn  a 
ftaiteiiedf  and  distinct  disk,  ^v|.ll:ll  ar  e  Luim-Nrri  more  or 
less  elongated,  or  even  raiiiilii':i  Jepi.vi:,!  lA'  i'm  ruws  on 
their  lower-  siirfaci 

3rd.  The  Crtnuidtan*,  having  two  separate,  but  closely 
approximated  nrifices  to  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  being  for 
the  roost  part  fixed  by  the  doiial  surface,  by  moana  of  an 
articulated  pediolok 

^  Befi>re  wo  enumerate  the  genera  into  which  this  Bootogiait 
divides  Atteriag,  we  must  notice  the  division  of  M.  Nardo. 
who  liad  previously  proposed  the  following: — Stellaria 
(Ait.  arunc\aca—  Alt.  calntrapa)  :  StfUonia  lAtt.  rubent 
— Att.  gliicialfs) ;  Aiterina  (Ast.  exigua — A»t.  minuia); 
Arueropoda  {Att.  tmmbrmacea  —  Att.  rotaeta)S  LmUa 
{Att.  iarvisata — Att.  variohta). 

Tha  following  ia  tba  divisioo  of  AgMsii, 

I.  Jthrtu  id^mpteltn.  Link;  Oenarltr.-  Uhuyd* 
AMto«l«r,  Bl. ;  Sleffan'a.  Nnrdol. 

t.  Ceruuter,  Ag.,  differing  from  the  prerwding  in  nanng 
the  interior  cnviiy  nrcurascribed  by  plates  disponed  like 
sooae  ol  the  Echini,  at  the  summit  of  which  may  be  per- 
oeived  a  star  with  ambiilaera.  A  genu*  appreeebiog  th* 
•  AyamtCmuMa.  t  eMcleoni^aalaai^ 
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CrbioidisDt  in  its  orguiintioii,  yAaM  ito  gnmil  Ibim  » 
Ihlt  of  the  true  lUr-Ash  es .  R<MB|ll<^  OOlf  «M  tptakli  an  d 
tlllt  fb«il,  C.  Couioni.  A^. 

3.  Goniatler.  Ag.  iSculasfer  or  FHutatter,  BI  ) 
Exaniples,  Ast.  Ussellala,  Latji. — AU.  cquestris,  L  nn. 

4.  Ofthidi aster.  Ag.    Example,  Ast.  opmdtana.  Lam. 

5.  Linkia,  Nanlo.    Example,        varioiata.  Lam. 

6.  StttUonia,  Nardo  {PmUuier  in  part  and  Solaster  in 
Wrt.  BLi  Examples,  niAffM;  ^  gimafyi  A$t, 
mdKa;  Att.  pappnaa ;  AH.  H^tiMmt,  fta 

7.  Ait^na,  Nardo  {Attrn'at,  »eflt.  C,  Bl.;  AnllBetrc/. 
Link).    Example,  m»nu/<i. 

6.  Ihimipe.^.  Link  ( Ai^maflw,  B.;  ifNMii({pa4H»  Nmrdo). 

Example,  Axt.  memhranarm. 
9.  Culcita,  Ag.  (OreiUer,  Bl.)    Example,  ditemdea 
Mr.  O.  R.  Orsjr  makea  th«  HypotUmata  Um  Moond  claaa 

of  the  flrtt  Hetwn  (grihiMdbfuiate)  of  bit  labkingdom 

The  gyioifiimalj  eonsht  of  tvo  orders     I.  Atteroida ; 

Fam.  1.  ^«f«n<Hl*.    Gtnan,  iffisnar;  Eslk»hr\ 

Tom  a, 

Fam.  2.  Aslroptetinidtr.  Oetiera.  Naun'cta ;  Attropee- 
tm{  Imdia;  PrnMoittrf  Sokuter;  Htfyatien  Hen- 
Hetn. 

Fim.  3,  P&niacertda:  Genera,  CutHta ;  Peniaeeros  ; 
Stellatter;  Hippoatter ;  Calieatler ;  Goniatter;  Eehiri' 
cuter;  OjfmnoHeiia;  iMfAMatiar;  Aifttoma;  Cribnlta; 
Ltnekia. 

Fam.  4  dUtriiddm.  Genera,  JVmiptt,  driarimu 

Ophiurideu 

Kara.  1.  Ophiuridte.  Genera.  Opkheoim;  Ofkhmi; 
Bomlai  Atmdura  :  OfthinrtUat  Anoura. 

Fam.  2.  Euryalidee,  Genera,  Attrophytrm ;  Euryale ; 
.Vu/<i/f'(i ;  Lnitfalui. 

The  iliinl  class  is  named  fiiatttrvtda ;  and  conaista  of 
one  famdy  -  PenlremilidafVUUfM^  Um  geMim  Anfr'e'- 
oit/Mand  Orbitremites. 

Tlw  Ibttrtb  elM  to  noBMl  SpharonoiJea,  and  comprises 
tlie  genen  ^kmOHUttj  Bmieotmitet,  and  Cryptoeri- 
nitei. 

The  flfib  class,  Crinoidea,  is  divided  into  four  familiea: 
\.  Pmtacrinitidce.    Genera,  Comalu'a :  PentaeriTtites, 
&c. 

2.  ApioeriniHda,   Genera,  Apincrinitei ,  Hoioptu,  &c. 

3.  CyalHoerimMf*   G«Mn»  CjyufAocn'tnfctf  Jftir«i^ 

4.  AUtroeomUm.  qwwH.  A tefcowa.  (CafciM(.irtttH 

*        Safty  fn  the  taiDe  year,  MQtler  of  Berlin  tvad  his  paper 

on  the  genera  of  sta'  ftsheii  lollie  Beilin  .\cudemy,  in  which 
the  anus  or  anal  pore  is  employed  as  cliaraclenslic  of 
farailv  dislmciioii.  This  uf  oi  uiv  is  describeil  ns  present 
in  all  star-fishes,  exceptin-j; /4.«/ma.T  proper  and  Htmichg' 
mi$,  wbieh,  according  tu  Mr.  Forbu«,  seems  to  be  identical 
with  bis  pnviouslv  estabUsbad  Luidiit.  '  His  genus  Crot- 
nattr  also,'  aaja  Mr.  Forbaa,  *  is  mj  Sotatler,  published  a 
war  before.  Several  generic  names,  previously  adopted 
by  Agassis  and  Nardo,  arc  vantonly  changed ;  thus  Unulmr 
is  turned  into  A»irroranthiurn,  and  Jhlmtpet  into  A^tTis- 
euf,  wiih  which  he  uM\e%  Astitrina-  In  this  paper  Miiilor 
maijitain.s  thnt  one  of  theflx  e  inlermvdiate  inferior  platc.^  of 
the  Ophiuridai  bears  a  madreporiform  tubercle,  or  rather 
eoms|KMidi  to  iliBt  body,  a  «w»  wbieb  I  am  not  indtacd  to 
■dope* 

with  f««ard  to  flofarlar,  «*  b««a  imii  bmr  lon^  ago 

Solattirie  was  used  by  De  Blainville  ;  but  the  practice  of 
wantonly  changing  names  is  productive  of  so  much  confu- 
sion that  it  cannot  be  toostron^fly  repiobaled.  Mr.  Furbex 
admits,  as  all  indeed  m<>st,  that  the  generic  characters  in 
Miillcr'^  papers  are  excellently  drawn  up ;  and  no  dtft'erenro 
of  opinion  can  exiat  aa  to  the  great  general  value  of  the 
memoir. 

Of  Mr.  €hay*i  aimD(aaimt  Mr.  Forbea um,  'The  olbtr 
laemoir  to  wbieh  I  aiiiat  allude  ia  on*  by  Mr.  Otar  «n  lb* 

Starfl»he«,  which  be  cills  the  class  Hypottima,  and  defines 
somewhat  ambis^nn<,ly,  published  simultaneously  wiih  my 
two  \Si<-A  n  l; inliL'i's,'  iii  (lie  Ann-il.%  of  Natural  Hisimii  I 
am  afraid  1  must  censure  Mr.  Gruy  for  chauifing  numeii 
more  than  Muller,  and  with  less  reason.  It  is  a  pity  zoolo- 
■irti  doBOt  l«k« •leaeou  firoiB  their  fbllow-labourara  in  the 
•  OMkai  aaA  Mmsm^  ttMk 


6eld  of  Batww,  the  botuiMi.  to  this  reapeet.  Mr.  Gtm^ 
has  increased  the  confusion  by  giving  fragment*  of  deserip 
tions  instead  of  genuine  and  specifio  obaraotera.  probably 
from  (urrying  too  ikr  a  laudable  desire  for  bieviiv  IT  ; 
essay  deserves  praise  however  for  recording  many  ne  \^ 
fori'ign  habitats  of  tlie  beautiful  animals  he  catalogues." 

In  the  Mine  work*  Mr.  Forbes  baa  arrannKl  tbo  JSefkd 
mdertmta  in  six  orders,  tbe  three  llnl  of  voieh  are  ooa- 
venant  with  tbe  SieUiridiaal^— 

*T.  fimrigraih.  On^dM.— Flnt  vammam  tt  eirrfai. 
springing  fioin  brachini  mpmbranea^  vbwbt  wttb  tb«  tru« 
arius,  form  the  organs  of  niouon. 

' \i.  Spinigrada.Ophiunita-.  D.  .]  i  earanrc  of  brachial 
membranes,  oirrhi  as  before ;  true  ai  iits  eiolbed  with  spines 
for  motion. 

'111.  CtrTJkjfndb.t  AlMwd^.— AriM diaappw^  body 
more  or  lew  loMd.  and  lohM  ehuiDaned  henettB  fcrairrbi. 

which  act  as  suckers,  ami  are  the  organs  of  motieo.* 

He  looks  upon  the  Echinndfrmata  and  Arachnodtrmnfa 
as  two  parallel  -groups,  and  hoMi  ii  u-.  i  hw  that  tbe  divi- 
sions of  parallel  groups  should  be  based  ou  a  oomiBOn  pnn- 
eipla.  dQtvodOBUoii*  p.  xtv,) 

The  nr.mbor  of  fos.siI  species  of  Comatul.\  pivcii  in  the 
last  ediliun  of  Lamarck  is  five,  incli;diug  ComatureUn 
Wii^iirri,  Miiiisi.,  whicii  is  marked  with  a?  .^11  these  are 
from  the  hthograpbio  klate  of  Solenhufen,  and  all  but  titt) 
last  are  figured  by  GoldAiss  (Afr^/".);  but  A^assia  eotisiiders 
the  spcciespubliabed  by  GeldAua  as  belongtns  to  different 
genera.  Tlilli*  on  GMiOtaAi  piUhtaUt,  doildf,,  bo  «ats- 
blishea  tbo  fsnoi  fttneema,  emraeterlied  by  its  pinnated 
rays,  wbieh  are  ao  developed  .and  biftireated  that  the  disk 
would  sceiu  to  he  null;  wbiUt  he  lefors  the  lliree  other 
specie,*,  Cumatultp  lenfUa^  peclinata,  and /iU/ormis  to  the 
Kenus  S'iccotuit,vi\\\c\\  has  thodisk  iii  tlie  furmofa  rounded 
pouch,  oQ  tbe  border  of  which  are  articulated  five  i>lend«r 
1  ays,  linpfy  bifurcated  up  towards  their  base  and  pinnated 
<»iiM  loologiat  view*  the  Oitnotrmatn  paradtmu  of 
OoMfhaa,  a  fbaail  from  ib«  ehalk.  as  tbe  nolated  diifc  of  a 
species  of  Comatula. 

For  the  fossid  Encrivites  in  peneral,  the  reader  in  re- 
ferred lo  tlial  article ;  but  \m  mi.-t  In  :  advert  to  the  genera 
Hi/ianthorrinileM  and  DnnLrucnniies.  These  Crtnuidean 
^'t  : -ra  nre  esiabl isla-d  and  ilescribi^l  by  Profes»or  Phillips 
in  Murcbisuo 'a S</unVi/j  Sytttm,  where  they  are  bcautiCully 
ignn^  wllb  other  Encnuitcs.  in  plates  17  an  l  IS.  Bota 
geaara  aia  ftmn  the  Wenlock  limcatoiM,  Mr.  MurehiMii 
atate*  that  eotamna  and  platea  of  CWiMAiiilM  oecnr  in  all  the 
Silurian  formations,  from  the  Upptr  Luillviw  Rock  lo  the 
base  of  ihe  Llandeilu  Hags*,  and  aL-o  in  the  undeilymg  Ciun- 
briaii  Rock.s;  but  be  adds  that  oleaily  dc  :i  i  m  1 1 i  ible  speciea 
iiave  as  yet  been  found  in  the  Wenlock  limeislone  only. 

M.  Hermann  von  Meyer  has  lately  characterised  two 
new  genera  of  EncrinilfM,  via.  Jtocrtniu  and  Chelaerituu, 

The  last  edition  of  Lamarck  records  eicht  fossil  apeeies 
of  Ophiurot  including  Ovhiurella,  Ag.  iOphiura  eartiRcta^ 
Miinst. ;  Oph.  if.eciosa,  Munsl. ;  Oph.  Milleri.  Phil, ;  and 
0/ A. (W/oni,  B rod.):  Aeraura.Ag  (OpA.  prf»r<j,  Miinst. i ; 
Hiiil  .t.\jridura,  Ak.  (Oph.  fortcala.  Gv\(\Lh  Of  these,  Op'n- 
urtc  x/etuosa  and  corrnu/a  are  fr<im  the  lithogropliic- slate 
of  Soleiihofen ;  0.  prisca,  from  the  muscheikalk  of  Bsi- 
reuth;  0.  loricata,  tiom  the  muschelkalk  of  Wurtembvrg; 
O  Egerimi,  from  tiie  liaa  at  Lvme  Regie;  0.  MilUri,  ftom 
tbe  Yorkshire  liaa;  a  nameless  apeeiea  ftan  tbe  lama 
locality  (Williamson.  Ma^.  qf  Ntd.  Hi§t^  IBM);  and  (K 
Agatsiz.  from  tbe  muschelkalk. 

Thirieen  spccii'-t  of  fossil  Asierias  are  ji;ivcn  in  the  Lsl 
edition  of  Liiiiiarck  from  (he  lia*  of  Coburg  and  iiatuberg. 
the  hag  and  muschelkalk  of  Wiirterobcr^,  the  upper 
artnuceous  beds  of  tbe  Westphalian  Jurasslo  formatlOQi 
the  Jura&sic  hraestane  of  Wiirlembcrg  and  Baiiaulb;  ttlt*  ' 
ceuus  from  tba  uppar  bade  of  tlia  Jurasaie  limaMona  oTBai*  ' 
reuth;  in  the  Jinaaaie  limaatena  of  Baireuth;  ttw  lower 
oolite,  and  the  Yorkshire  lia.H.  Of  Xhcsc,  Asterias  {(^ultit:3. 
Gold!'.,  from  the  upper  argillaceous  beds  uf  the  Juiav«ic 
limestone  of  Baireuth;  Ast.  srutata.  Goldf.,  siliceous  f.-otu 
the  iipper  beds  of  tbe  same  J  urassic  limeatone;  uid  AtS. 
tItUifiru,  GoUL*  Arom  that  Unwatone^  ata  «nly  eatabtbhad 

•  ■  HiM<vrv<,r  Hriti»h         n,l>>-i,'       ,  8to_.  IjjiiJoii.  ISHl. 

t  !««e  Uw  artlela^  i.-i  which  tMi  Km— ti«  Ulnlarillc  »riu«il  Ottrlmimia  ■ 

iaMBleyni w  Um Me»r tUi* Ut) ef  «rii*n<»ii«sti|.e»asri»iM»»iite»> 
KaMu,  Ailaria,aa4  fWiAa. 
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■re  the  eaiieet  of  unknown  Oinoidiang. 

Dr.  ManieU  notes  two  specteit  of  hmia^onatttr,  St-rni- 
hmahu  being  one,  in  the  cbtlk  formation  ai  LtWH. 

Mr.  Gray  ha*  lately  aatabUahMl  t«o  Itawil  geMra  of  Star- 
Ithea— 'CWmprom'a.  flm  th*  WlwMoM  fUt  tm  the  Rrean 
cud  ofBiaekdown;  and  /Vomio.  eomprahtwUlIf  the  ImmI- 
h'ed  Star  fl*he»  found  in  the  rhalk. 

\\  D  la  'iin  oi>8eive«  that  M.  Dtwraoulins  Ins  li  ■^rrihe'l 
Lid-  Soc  Linn.  Bitrd,  %.  v..  183'2),  iiiultT  tlie  names  of 
Attsnat  pon'tritdft,  A.  leevis.  and  A.  Adrintira,  (he  insu- 
ialcd  sBall  iwnes  (os»eleU)  of  >iar-flahe«  {Aiteriatt  mmiu^ 
Ami  tbe  tartianr  fbrimtioQ;  and  ihat  tba  aane  aulhor 
gives  the  name*  of  A.  $tratifira,  A.  ekil^ftM,  and  A.  pime> 
tul*iiti  to  other  otieleU  of  Atttrieu  Ibund  in  the  chalk  form- 
aiioB  ;  but  M.  Dujarrlii.  lU'iHr'  e*  thni  tlie  rharadcrs  roiitd 
only  be  taken  fmin  llit-  \efv  variable  I'lTm  oCilicse  osseluis, 
»nd'  ibe  more  or  less  smooth,  or  more  or  less  punctiiifd  nnd 
graoulaled.  ttateof  their  external  surface,  and  eunaequenlly 
they  do  not  appear  to  M.  Dujardin  to  possess  sufficient 
valee.  In  tnitb.  he  tdda,  nnoh  night  be  nid  of  many 
«f  the  specie*  eataUklMil  bf  Ckildriisa,  and  alio  «r  two 
e«tabltshed  br  Agassiz  under  the  names  of  Gom'atlgr 
porom*  and  Gon  Couloni,  on  some  osneous  piereji  of  At- 
l>^at  ;  ,  I  I  ]  in  the  chalk  formation.  He  add*  that  it  is  at 
lea»t  permissible  lo  think  that  many  of  the  objerts  stud  od 
\nd  e)a<wed  by  MM  Desmoulin*  and  A'^nssiz  oughi  to  l>e 
referred  to  the  Attetiot  quinqtteioba  of  Goldfuis,  trliicb  it 
tlio  found  in  the  cMk. 

STELLllil.  (PamVA  (T««i»>-). 

8TEM.  in  Vmany .  n  that  part  ar  flia  filant  nMdi  aeein 
the  light  and  developer  itself  in  the  air,  forming  its  ascend- 
irif  axi*.  and  grows  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  root  or 
di?>c«udin^  axis.  Althnugb  some  pliiniH  are  sai<l  lo  be 
vilhout  stems  or  roots,  ibis  cannot  be  absolutely  true.  a»  all 
alaata  derelop  thenialvaa  ta  tva  ditaeiiuns,  upwards  and 
aoarnvanlai  iba  aoa  fiawUi  fonaing  tha  MatD,  tlaa  othar 
the  KMC 

The  stem,  or  ascending  axis,  if  corapoaed  of  flbraaa. 
spiral,  and  cellular  tissues,  arranged  in  varioUB  ways, 

miriilT  aviutDuii^  a  crlindriral  form,  and  having  a  perpeii- 
di'  ular  direct  inn.  and  bearing  upon  it  the  various  parts  of 
the  plant.  It<  form  and  direction  are  however  suhji-'  t  In  i 
Djiich  variation  in  particular  cases.  In  tlieir  internal  struc- 
ture i»iem«  rreetattlma  principal  modifleations  characteria- 
lia  af  iba  laraa  mat  natatal  daaiai  into  whioh  tha  vege- 
taUa  kiAfdott  i*  dtvMad.  ttt.  exogena.  endogens.  and 
serogens.  TVie  j-lem*  of  exo';^f  ns  are  the  most  (oini  licaied 
in  stroetare :  ihey  p"sscs<  a  ceniial  piih,  and  radinliri:^  medul- 
lary ray*  Ailed  up  wuh  woody  ti'«'*iie,  whn  :i  ;  i!i  pnsiiod  in 
tones  of  yearly  growth,  and  the  whole  i^  ro\ered  wuh  an 
esternal  bark.  [ExoosNS.]  The  stems  of  endogens  pos- 
sess no  pith  or  Medullary  raya  or  bark,  bat  the  same  tissues 
which  exist  in  lha  amMQa  ata  diatribaied  irregularly 
tbroi^boui  tbe  mass  of  tba  ataak  pBinxNnnia.3  In  tha^ 
BMiia  of  growth  they  alfo  dlflbf,  fbr  srhilst  the  inerease  of 
the  exo^nous  stem  take*  plaro  fiuin  l!u>  fifntro  towards 
tb«  erreurnferew*.  the  endiif;enou«  ^.lein  duposns  it'*  tissues  ' 
frjm  u'r'  I  1 1  cumfeienct  ii  v  irfl>  ilse  rentre.  In  acro^cnn 
tbe  stem  is  mostly  cotnpjscd  uf  cellular  tissue,  and  only  in 
.1  few  of  the  higher  orders  does  itpaaiaia  a  eyliadriaal  fortn. 
Of  thaia.  tba  ataaa  of  traa-fbrns  aia  nmt  aenapieuoiM. 
vbidi  aaaiain,  in  addltlan  ta  tba  aallaiar  titaua.  both 
woudy  and  rasealar  tissue  in  thair  atruetura.  The  mode  of 
development  of  the  stem  of  aerogens  is  also  different  fi'om 
iia!  uf  ill  ■  clhers.  '  Instead  of  its  increasing  by  ihf  de)H)- 
•nion  ot  fuauer  originating  in  ttie  leaves,  it  :ip]>L-ars  lo  be  ti 
riicre  ex;en'>io[i  i  f  -i-ine  commmi  vegctalitig  )v);nt.  which 
becomes  cylindrical  and  long,  when  it  is  capable  of  being 
aatad  upon  by  tbe  influence  of  light,  as  in  Ferns,  Lycopodia- 
«a«,  Ite..  which  expands  inagularly  and  remains  flat  and 
Miacnuaa  in  oodi  oi^n  aa  Hapatina  and  many  AIko. 
«hioh  develops  in  atra{>gling  thieads  in  some  of  the  lalior,  ' 
and  whieh  rolleets  these  threads  into  masses  of  reproductive  , 
mitler  in  Fungi.'  (Luidlcy,  Natural  St/sltr/n,  p.  ;i'.>3.)  Al-  ; 
ino-.iijh  tlie  cliaracler  of  the  htein  in  Uie  large  bulk  of  the  ' 
v.der*  Will  at  once  point  out  llio  rls-Hs  to  whi(!h  ihtiy  boli>iiK. 
yet  there  are  exceptions,  and  in  iuhov  instance*  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Btani  would  be  no  guide  to  its  cla«i8.  This  is 
parUealarly  aeen  amongat  tbaia  wdara  wUeb  gn»w  in  damp, 
■aiaby,  and  watery  plaoat.  Thus  PfMaria. Hfyr^ia,  Mn$ttt, 
*ni  Solvim a.  ainun^T,!  nprr»en<;  Mrtot,  Caulinia,  Zanni- 
ekfUa,  Zottera,  and  Potamogetm  amongst  endogena ;  and 


Hi'ppuris,  Myrinphyllum,  Caluti  iche,  TVopa,  anfl  Cetuto- 
phtjilum  ami,iij;si  exo^jens ;  have  u  structure  closely  resem- 
bling; each  other,  from  which  alone  tbe  elaaa  to  wtoicb  tbey 
belong  could  not  1m  aialgnad. 

Although  Iba  most  common  diraatioa  taban  by  the  stems 
of  exogenoua  and  endogenous  planti  la  Wtieal,  yet  a  great 
number  of  them  depart  from  this  course,  and  on  this 
account,  or  for  some  )>efuliarily  of  form  or  function,  they 
liave  received  a  '  i  i  ,  i  J  is;  i.ictions.  In  some  plants  the 
fctein  or  pnmai)  us^cending  ax  s  u  never  pushed  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  hence  stems  thus  formed  are 
called  mbttramtmi.  These  stems  were  mistaken  by  oldar 
hotanitia  Ibr  vaaUk  and  this  en-or  is  still  frequently  aam- 
noitied.  bot  lha  noda  af  tliair  c lawtb  and  iMir  atruatait 
will  always  at  onra  dtstingnlsh  tiw  snbtenrnnaan  atam  from 
the  root.  [Root.] 

A  common  form  of  the  hubiurruiiciiii  biem  i&  liie  tuber,  of 
which  a  good  example  »  afforded  in  the  potato.  The  tubei 
is  in  raaliiy  only  tbe  thickened  part  uf  a  subterranean  stem, 
as  nwy  baaadlyaaen  on  examining  a  bunch  of  these  in  lha 
aamnMHi  aotata^  Tha  tubar  moMly  producaa  at  irrwular 
tntarvab  budawhieb  ara  aalladayaa,  any  onaof  whiefa.  being 
removed  by  a  knife,  is  capable  of  asiating.and  forming,  when 
planted,  an  independent  plant.  Tubers  frequently  contain 
iiinyiHct'ous  matter,  and  OH  ibii  nawnnl  aia  nttUiiiv^  and 
used  as  articles  of  food. 

The  cormu$  is  another  form  of  cnbiermnean  stem.  It  is 
only  sasn  in  andogenou«  pknts,  forming  a  dilated  basis  from 
wbanca  tha  leaves  and  flower*  spring,  it  is  often  mistaken 
Ibr  n  Inilb^  but  dilbni  from  that  Wfan  in  haing  antiraly 
aolid.  Tha  craaoa.  iba  aolebiaani.  and  tba  amm  afbid 
examples  of  this  form  of  the  stem 

The  »oboi^$,  or  creeping  stem,  is  a  form  of  the  subterra- 
nean. It  runs  aloni;  iiorizontally  under  the  lurr&ce  of  the 
earth, giving  off  at  intervals  rootit  and  bud^.  It  u  frequently 
caOad  a  creeping  root  Thu  best  example  m  the  couch  or 
apaar  gnua.  It  ia  on  aeoount  of  the  facility  this  kind  ol 
atam  aff«d«  to  growth,  that  this  weed  is  so  difficult  of  aradi- 
cation.  Only  a  small  portion  left  in  the  earth  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  reproduce  the  plant,  whioh  soon  rapidly  spreads 
by  mcan^  of  its  creeping  stems. 

Those  stems  which  nppear  above  the  snrfare  of  the  earth 
are  called  w^riul.  Of  these  Iho  followln^  forms  are  com- 
monly dislingiii<>he<l : — ^Tba  root-ttock,  or  rhiioma,  is  a  pro- 
strate hardened  hiem,  laaraaly  distinguishable  from  tba 
roots,  sivinc  off  biaoahaa  or  yanag  ptonia.  It  is  seen  in  the 
Afpidnim  FiHx  mat,  Pttrit  aqmHfM,  Jmneus  effmiu,  Irit 
gf'r  "i:!r!!r'i,  Nymphfro  albir,  Graliola  qfieinalii,  &c.  The 
svfcuiiif  or  Suckit?;  '  is  a  branch  which  proceeds  from  the 
ncrk  ti\  1  ]  I  Mil  beneath  tlie  surface,  and  becomes  erect  as 
soon  as  it  emerges  from  (lie  earth,  immediately  producing 
leaves  and  branolies,  and  subsequently  roots  from  its  base? 
(Lindlay.)  This  term  has  baeo  very  variously  used  by 
boianianv  bnt  ibe  above  delnilion  expresses  its  moat  fra* 
qocnt  and  legitimate  appUaalian.  Link  ueas  tha  word 
tobolpt  synonymously  with  it  Tbe  $tole  is  only  a  modifl* 
cntion  of  the  suokor,  'I'Imj  rxn'CT  ' s.irinryitwn .  /i  i^ellum)  is 
a  1  on);  slender  stem,  rnniung  u[»oii  il.c  (iioui  'l  siul  forming 
nt  its  extremity  roots  and  a  young  plant.  1  li  ■,  i^,  sten  in 
the  strawberry.  loOrcbidaoesa.  the  leaves  and  tlowors  ara 
davalopad  ftom  tha  apax  of  an  oblong  green  l>ody  whieh  tn 
its  atrnatura  rammUas  a  tnbar,  bat  it  is  abava  gionnd ;  tUt 
(brm  of  stem,  paauliar  ta  Orabidaaaana  plaat^  iaaallad  a 
p$mdo-buib. 

Tne  stem,  being  the  primary  axis  of  tha  plant,  neeessarily 
siip|torts  all  tlio  other  oigans.  Tin  lu-,!  of  these  which  are 
developed  is  iho  leaves,  which  grow  lina  a  point  of  the  stem 
eaileri  the  »f>de.  Tliese  nodes  aie  eiiher  opposite  each  other 
or  aliernate  on  tha  stem,  and  tbe  space  between  them  is 
called  an  tmtmmoiit.  Tha  intamode  is  composed  of  ti»»ues 
which  ara  arnmimd  naiallal  in  a vartiaal  diractiao ;  but  when 
a  noda  ia  Ibrmad.  lha  tiasuaa  laha  a  horiaanlal  diiaotion, 
passing  into  the  leaf  at  an  angle  with  the  stem.  At  this 
point  the  tissues  are  more  or  less  contract ed,  from  the  sus- 
pended vertical  (1u« elo]inicnt,  and  in  some  plants  ihiK  is 
very  evident,  aii  in  many  Lammut^uus  plants,  the  grmseea. 
and  thu  bamboo.  Tiie  point  ot  union  between  the  leaf  ai>d 
xtem  is  called  tbe  axil,  and  at  this  point  ia  aoDSlanUy  da* 
veUi|Kid  a  bad.  (Lntf-Btjo.]  Althuugh  in  all  caaaa  thia 
bud  doaa  imI  aema  to  Baribatiaa,  it  ia  alwaya  n  ennaaquanea 
af  tba  axistenea  of  a  jaaf.  The  eonsequanea  of  (h«  growth 
of  a  bud  is  llie  fur-riii  of  .i  lii,u,i-t,  iriftuj).  When  the 
1  branches  are  numucous,  liie  smaildr  oaas  are  called  tamuii. 
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and  a  collection  of  bianche*  forming  tb«  he«A«f  ft  f«re»t- 
tiM  is  called  a  '  T>i  j 

The  fuDClions  of  the  stem  are  to  support  the  variou* 
organ*  of  the  plant,  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  conveying  ihe 
np  ftom  the  ro<^  to  every  other  part,  and  to  beoume  the 
daporitory  in  many  plants  of  tbeir  various  Moratiuna. 

(For  further  informatipa aw  Sat;  SscwltONI.  Vme- 
»ablk;  Root:  TissoEt.  V«o«TA9t») 

S TE'MMATO  I'US.  [Seal»,  vol.  xxi..  p.  1(4^ 
STENCILLING  [I'APta-HANOiwo.] 
STENEOSAURUS.  [Crocodsi.k,  vol.  viii..  p.  163.J 
Professor  Owen,  in  his  Report  on  British  Fossil  Reptiles  lo 
the  British  AaMOialioii  for  the  ailvancement  o(  Science, 
Mrtaim  tha  gantrie  obom  SUneotaurut  (propoMd  by  GmS- 
m  Bt  HiUnr*.  ftr  the  gavld-like  crocodiliaoa  «Ub  subter- 
ininal  nostrils,  but  applied  by  the  letter  to  apecien  with 
vertebra)  of  two  distinct  syatems  and  altogether  rejeoied  by 
M.  H  ;  i:  1  Von  Meyer)  for  thai  section  of  iliu  Geoffrayaa 
genu»  whicii  include*  the  species  \u  li  veriebna  concave  at 
both  extremities,  as  in  ilie  uenus  Teieo'^.iurtts. 

Remains  of  ib«  genus  thus  circumscnlmd  occur  in  the 
day  Bt  8hoio*«r.  and  in  the  giwt  or  middle 
oidit*.  (.SruffMioramw.] 
flTBNO.  NICHOLAS.  »aa  born  in  1638,  at  Copen- 


hagcr 


ihere  also  first  studied  the  medieai  and  other 


sciences.  Bartholin  was  his  precentor  in  anatotuy.  Mid  in- 
duced him  to  pursue  it  with  an  ardour  which  -v  is  rrowned 
with  eminent  success.  Having  left  Copfnl-uf^en,  Steno 
studied  for  three  years  at  Lc>den,  and  for  two  at  Parih,  and 
tbeo  travelled  through  the  greater  part  of  Germany  and 
Italy.  At  Florence,  Ferdinand  II..  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
appointed  him  hia  pbyaieian  in  1467  ;  and  Co^mo  III.,  the 
next  duke,  reiatnea  bim  in  the  Mine  post,  and  made  him 
tutor  10  his  son.  In  16G5  Stono  renounced  the  Lutheran 
fiiilh,  in  which  he  had  been  bom  and  educated,  but  in 
which  hm  confidence  had  been  sluiki  n  diiiing  hi*  re- 
sidence at  Paris  by  Bossuet.  and  crabrar-ed  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Soon  after,  Frederic  III.  of  Denmnrk 
mailed  bim,  hut  it  waa  not  till  Christian  V..  wlio  was  more 
tolMBntof  Staoolt  now  lUtb.  aiMMadad,  that  be  was  induoed 
to  accept  the  professorship  of  aatlonf  at  Copentngon.  He 
held  the  appointment  for  only  *  abort  timo.  atjd  then  re- 
turned to  Florence,  where,  in  IRTT,  giving  up  the  study  of 
anatomy,  he  took  holy  orders,  uu  l  wa^  consecrated  bishop 
of  Heliopolia.  Soon  after,  havint;  been  m  •  itL  1  so  the  court 
of  Hanover,  the  pope  made  him  vicar  apostolical  of  the 
churches  lu  the  north,  and  in  this  otfice  he  remained,  de- 
fotiDg  himMir  naloiMlj  to  bia  roligioiia  duties  till  1679. 
whan*  a  Lntlionm  prinee  auooaaaing  to  the  government  of 
Hanover,  he  vvi,  jhliRcd  to  quit  the  counliy.  Ho  retired 
to  Miinsti  r,  immJ  ;liere  and  in  other  patll of  Oamany  be 

hiDg  tai  1<86>  whan  he  diod  al 

Scbweno  in  Mecklenburg. 

StaOO  is  now  known  chiefly  through  tin-  n  suits  of  hia 
f—himiiial  lahotira,  which,  considerinK  tlio  ^horl  pexiod  oo- 
eanied  in  ibam.  were  neither  few  nor  unimportant.   In  bia 
inaugural  dissertation,  pubtiahcd  ilt  IMl*  ho  dMOribed  ac- 
curately the  salivary  glands  aiid  their  doeii^  and  aapeetally 
that  of  the  par  .t;  1  ^\in'\,  which  Casserius  bad  reguded  as 
a  ligament,  nn.l  M  lm'h  has  i.iic-f  been  commonly  called 
Steno'sdu  i.  ;:i  lugn  it  liad  been  before  his  lime  observed 
by  Gerard  Blasius.    In  another  small  treatise  Sleno  first 
described  the  duets  of  the  lachrymal  gland.    II is  principal 
work. '  Oo  tho  M umIoo  and  Glands,'  &c.,  was  publisbe«l  in 
and  oonlaini.  among  many  excellent  anatomical  de- 
scriptions, the  first  good  account  of  the  course  of  tbemuaeu- 
lar  fibres  of  the  heart,  the  toni^ue,  and  the  pharynx,  and  ofthe 
anatomy  of  the  respiratory  rau^rles    1'.  include*  also  most 
of  his  obaervjiiions  on  the  l>uiph  and  Ijiupbatios.    In  his 
•Dii.courso  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain.  Pari*.  lB79,  Sleno 
apaaks  of  its  fibrous  structure,  and  urges  the  propriety  of 
tndng  mot*  earefuUy  than  had  been  hiiheno  done  ihe 
fffi^  of  Ihn  necvaa  into  iU  interior.  He  wrote  aUo  several 
papora  In  tho  *Aeta  Hafliioosia,'  containing  some  excellent 
ob»ervatin;is  on  the  motioDS  of  the  baart  in  living  animals, 
uu  the  nature  of  the  ovaries  and  tho  ova  of  quadrupeds,  and 
on  the  development  of  the  chirk.    A  brief  account  of  his 
researches  is  publishes!  in  Unller,  '  Biblioiheca  Anatomica,' 
tom.  i..  p.  491.  , 
STENODA'CTVLUS.  [Gscno,  voU  xup.  103,) 
STENODBRUA,  If.  Geoffroy'a  naiM  ftr  n  ganna  of 
Bata.  K::Rxi«omui.traLvii,.p.26j 
8TKSiOQRAPHY,ot  tho  artofahort^lng.  inntam 
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eompoMidod  of  two  Grook  words,  «r»i<c.  contraolad,  and 
yeilfswi  I4»  vrito.  The  invention  of  sieaognfbjT  amoqg 
tile  Gh^lu  is  generally  assigned  toXenophenthobjlloriU; 

but  it  1!^  ^aui  tliat  the  art  v^a*  fii-V.  practised  by  Pythagoras, 
and  that  the  poet  Entuuit  was  the  ilrsl  who  adopted  a  >i}  stem 
of  short  wi  iiing  by  which  a  person  was  enabled  lo  follow  a 
speaker.  It  is  said,  though  upon  no  v«ry  ceriain  lesttmunyr 
that  he  commenced  by  employing  eleven  hundred  marks  of 
hk  own  invention,  and  incraased  the  number  as  circutn- 
atanoM  raquind. 

Then  are  aim  vrilers  who  ascribe  tha  invontion  oi  tbm 
art  to  Cicero ;  and  it  was  certainly  pradiaod  by  htm  on  ae- 
couut  both  of  its  bri  .i!y  and  »ecresy.  He  icminda  /  .  i.'f., 
xiii.  32)  his  fri«nd  Aincus  ihal  he  » rule  l6ui  orj^jiaj*-;  by 
signs.  The  art  was  comraunicalod  by  Cicero  lo  Tiro,  hia 
freed  man,  who  made  considerable  improvonoenis  in  ii,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  likewise  the  first  ponoa  who  ap|ilied 
it  to  tho  purpuM  of  taking  down  publioapoaohaa.  Euaobiim 
aitributm  tho  inveniioo  to  Tiro.  Tko  omtiott  of  Coio  tela- 
tive  to  the  Caulinariaii  con«piracy,  wan  preserved  by  meana 
of  shortliaad.  We  are  informed  by  Plutarch,  in  bis  *  Life 
of  Cato'  (o.  23 1,  ili  ir  on  il-i'  Dccasion  of  delivering  that 
speech,  'Cicero  dispersed  about  the  aenate  house  »everal 
expert  writers  whom  he  bad  taught  to  make  certain  figures, 
ind  who  did, in  little  and  short  airokes^equivaleol  to  wordik 
pen  down  all  be  said.'  The  art  was  MiboM]nantlT  impiovad, 
and  ttenogiapltyhaoainn  a  Aabionabin  •aeompltdimant  witli 
the  Romana.  There  is  extant  a  work  oti  ibo  ahortband 
{notig  of  tliw  R' ni in^)  atlnbuie'l  tnTii  i  arnl  Seneca,  and 
primed  in  Grutti's  'Collection  of  inscnptions<.'  Mo^t  of 
the  writers  of  that  u^e  allude  to  the  stenographic  art  in  thuir 
works.  Horace  points  uui  lU  brevity;  and  Ovid  mentions 
its  advantages  in  point  of  secreay.  It  is  also  oommended 
bv  AuaoniuB^  MartiaU  Maodiiii.  and  acbota.  [Notary.) 
flho  Boman  ahortband  waa  very  diflkmnt  from  our  own :  the 
abbreviations,  in  general,  appear  to  htfO  natmbled  those 
adopted  in  ordinary  writing,  and  which  frequently  occur  in 
antient  manuscripts,  as  well  aa  in  early  eailions  of  L.itiii 
works.  A  very  large  collection  of  MS.  abbreviations  is 
printL-d  at  the  end  of  (Jbschen's  edition  of  Gaiu^ ;  and 
specimens  of  antient  Roman  stenography  an  gi\en  in 
Lewis's  '  Historical  Aoeoont  of  Shorthand.'    flome  WM- 

Xin  tha  Roman  writan.  wbiob  have  been  suppotod  to 
to  shonhand.  appear  to  refer  to  writing  in  cipher. 

The  first  English  treatise  on  Stenography  was  published 
in  15bH,  b>  Ur.  Timothy  Bright,  and  dtniicaied  to  Queen 
Elixabcih.    It  was  entitled  '  Cluiractene.  or  the  Art  of 
Short,  Swift,  and  Secret  Writing;'  and  consisted  exclu- 
sively of  arbitrary  characters,  each  of  which  represented  a 
word.    Two  years  afterwards  appeared  'The  Writing 
Schoolmaster.'  iu  three  paru.  by  Peter  Bale.  This  aalliar 
lemarka  that  '  Braobnanqiby.  or  the  art  of  writiqg  aa 
flwt  as  a  man  epeakaili  twatably,  may  in  appearaneo  ocom 
difficult,  but  it  is  in  effect  very  easy,  containing  a  many 
commodities  under  a  few  principles:  the  shortness  whereof 
is  attained  by  memory,  the  swiflnes.s  b)  p  . ' m  e,  the  sweet- 
neas  by  industry.'   The  system  of  Bale,  like  that  of  bia  pre- 
decesaor  Bright,  was  formed  of  arbitrary  cbaraetoia,  instead 
of  a  oombination  of  elementary  marka  or  aigna.  Both  ayn* 
tamo  were  aseeoditigly  orude,  and  ddBeult  of  attaimnant; 
requiring,  aa  they  did,  for  their  practical  application,  a  iw- 
raarkable  tenacity  of  memory;  but  they  displayed  great 
ingenuity  as  fir-.:  i^Ufmpts.  The  earliest  effort  to  fonn  a  re- 
gular ahortband  alphabet  appears  to  have  been  made  by  John 
Willis,  who.  in  1602.  published  'The  Art  of  Stenographic, 
or  Short  Writing,  by  Spelling  Characterie.'  The  work  went 
through  numerous  editions.   Tlie  alphabet  was  formed  of 
the  most  difficult  and  complex  «baraetai%  whieh  w«ra  ill 
adapted  for  joining,  their  funaatioo  OOMwming  tmbib  the 
lime  required  for  forming  tbo  charaolcta  in  any  of  ihe  mo- 
dern systems  of  moderate  celebrity.  Willis  was  followed  by 
a  boat  of  imitators,  none  of  viliom  liowcver  effected  any  ma- 
terial improvement.    In   liilh  appeared  a  treaii»u  upon 
Stenography  by  Edniond  Willis,  which  was  fuUnwed  in  1630 
by  that  ol  Wttt;  in  1630  by  that  ut  Dix  ;  and  by  a  great 
number  of  otbora  at  short  intervals;  and,  obscure  at  laoac 
of  them  were,  they  were  ushered  into  the  world  with  tbo 
must  pom  posity  and  eulogy.  That  of  Rieh,  publishad  in  1 654, 
was  praised  by  Liicke.    In  1753  v»a>  published  the  system 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Gumey,  whicn  has  since  been  wj  very  ex- 
tensively pnicti^ed  by  various  ruembeisof  his  family  and 
Others,  in  the  bou»es  of  parliament,  the  oourta  of  law.  &e. 
Mr.  Lmriai  in  fat*  'Biatmy  of  Shflfftband,*obaem%  thni  it 
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pravn  bow  tlw  «MMtMn»  MvArat    t  ImA  tjwlma  VMtf  «aft>  | 

rtrip  the  ncrrliErent  pupil  nf  a  »kilftil  muter;  a»  thoM  by 
whom  Giunev'i  <.\s;e[n  ha&  been  praetind  oould  only  have 
attained  I'm i  h'micc  ii>  ihorthand  writer;}  bjTtlM  MWliw  of 
the  u  I  moat  UiUgence  aod  peneverence. 

Among  the  more  recent  aysiema.  ihatof  Dr.  Byroni  de- 
•enredly  oeeupiee  ■  very  pcotnineal  |HMition.  He  Mum-eeded 
ID  fcroricif  en  elphabel  at  one*  »inipl«.  precise,  and  pracii- 
ckbl*.  ea  well  aa  io  rwdenng  tba  geoeml  details  «f  hk 
theory  e«ree.liiigly  clear  and  inteltiKitile.  Hin  ayaien  we« 
iooomparably superior  lo  anv  wli  cli  tiad  prcoeJcd  "t.  In  Irwl 
Dr  Mavo"  (hiniiUflf  the  auihor  of  a  de>eive(llv  popular  I  rea- 
lise on  shonhand)  ob»fr\e<,  m  ilio  iiiirodiLi  ,1  n  to  own 
work,  that  *it  »  above  the  reach  of  human  tngenuiiy  to  ex- 
ceed his  rDr.Byrom'*)  j^eneiil  flan,  which  mmt  for  ever 
ba  lha  baaia  of  mrj  futara  lational  sjaiam.'  Numerous 
albar  «rii«re  bava  aba  botna  tbair  tasHaMmy  to  tba  merit  of 
Dr.  Byrom's  plan.  Although  the  ireaiise  was  corapteiad  bv 
the  year  I7  2U,  it  waa  not  publithel  till  1767.  after  the 
ai.ihorV  death,  who,  an  he  depetwltvl  for  suppoit  prinripall\ 
upon  privtti«  luiliijii,  obiaiiied  an  act  uf  parliament  Cur  ihc 
ferurity  of  hia  invention.  The  docior,  in  1749,  pnnied  fifiy 
copies  of  hia  work  for  the  use  of  hts  particular  friends. 
Since  its  publieaiion  it  has  been  edited  by  several  pitnons. 
Mr.  Tbomaa  Moliacus.  of  liaeeleaAeld.  pobliabad  an  adiiiou 
which  he  anritlad  *  An  Introdnetion  to  Mr.  Byron's  Uni- 
»er»al  English  Shorthand  *  It  was  ywpular  far  many  yean; 
but  it*  Circulation  has  latterly  been  much  diininished  owinj; 
to  the  nuntemuB  improved  syslems  «hicli  have  appeared. 
Manyvears  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Mohueuxs  book, 
Mr.  William  OawtreM  of  Leeds,  then  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  lha  'Lseds  Inlelligencer,'  published  a  '  Practical  Intro- 
ductioB  toSborthand'  upon  the  general  principles  of  Byrom. 
This  anpreiendinK  volume  is  ona  of  tba  obeapast  and  most 
aaafol  manuals  of  shorthand  which  avar  appeived.  Tt  eoD* 
taina  many  improvememson  the  original  n  irk 

The  svsfem  ne.xt  deserving  of  notice  i>>  ihat  ot"  Taylor, 
iihich  made  iiH  appearance  in  178G,  and  is  entitled 'An 
Essay  iniendei  to  esiabiub  a  standard  furs  universal  Sys- 
tem of  Stenography  or  Shorthand  Writing.'  This  authors 
sfstem  is  superior  to  that  af  Byrom  in  aemal  murlicalan; 
but  principally  in  a  graotat  brevity  and  aimpiieity  of  tba 
alphabet,  and  tbe  facility  with  which  the  various  characters 
may  be  joined  lo  eaob  other;  all  points  of  tbe  utmost  value 

abailafKbiJk 

J.      leoa.  A  n  n  n 

B.ViII^  1616.  /  \  C  C 
1  < 


tiaatlaa 


and  faaporteiwa.  SoaM  tHafblpmoltet  iia| 
Taylor'a  sysian  hava  baan  iMdo  in  Mr. 

on  the  art. 

Dr.  Mavor's  system,  though  it  obtained  considerable 
popularity,  is  inferior  to  that  of  Taylor,  on  account  of  hit 
alphabet  reqiiirinit  a  greater  number  of  Mtroken  of  tbe  poD* 
and  the  ebarectai*  baii>g  mora  difficult  of  Junci  ton.  811 


iba  puUieaiion  of  Dr.  Ma%or*a  liaalise,  man^'  oihera  of 
eariaiM  d«;rees  of  excellanea  bato  baan  jiublisbad.  meat 

of  which  are  unerly  desliinie  of  merit.   Those  of  Ri'>hard- 

son  and  Clno  ure  miduubledly  very  ingenious  bui  tliey 
aio  (uo  ditheuU  of  aitainmeiu  to  l>c  ^enci  ally  Useful.  Thii.  is 
mi>re  especially  (he  case  wiih  refeienre  to  ihc  former.  Tbe 
author  claimed  for  il  the  merit  of  enabJitig  a  person  to 
write  more  in  one  hour  than  in  an  hour  and  a  half  by  any 
oibar  a>itam  baJbra  puUiahad.  Hia  prinetpla  ia  totallj 
diArent  A«m  that  of  any  oibar  anritar.  Ha  aocooiplitliaa 
hiK  object  by  means  of  three  horiiontal  and  two  peipendi- 
cular  bnes.  which  are  |  luced  at  about  ihe  «3m'f  dl^lanee 
from  each  oiher  as  itie  lines  of  themusK  i]  ^.i  Tln-Jt; 
five  lines  furnmh  him  (as  he  obnervcs)  wiiii  iweniy  distinct 
places  or  situations,  wlii(  h  arc  called  by  the  names  of  the 
different  letters  of  his  alphabet ;  and  in  writing  by  tbia 
system,  the  initial  letter  ofavafy  word  is  invariably  omillad} 
tiia  writar  niacing  bia  pon  on  iba  placa  wbicb  rapNwnU 
ibat  inttial  letter,  ftom  thence  praoaeda  to  write  tba  aaeond 
and  suhsetjuetu  letters  of  the  n  ord.  The  great  cxuctDe»s  ne- 
cessary in  the  formaiion  and  poHittuii  uf  the  cbAraciers 
must  present  a;)  in-u  1  .n  1  .niuble  obsincle  lu  the  general 
adoption  of  the  system.  Wlieie  however  any  person  can 
practise  it  with  tba  requisite  facility,  it  is  undoubtedly  Ihe 
best  which  ever  waa  invented  lor  the  purpose  of  following  a 
speaker.  Mr.  Clive's  system  is  founded  on  a  much  more 
modeiato  appliaaiion  u  tiM  lino  phnetpla  tbaa  that  af 
Ricbardson. 

The  foregoing  remarks  contain  u  brief  history  of  stenogra- 
phy in  thiii  country ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  country  in  Europe 
which  lia^  not  paid  more  ur  less  attention  lo  iis  cultivation. 

Tbo>>e  who  desire  further  informaiiun  as  to  tbe  hiatory  of 
the  art  will  find  much  valuable  miuter  in  Mr.  Lewis'a 
'  Hisioncal  Aaaooiit  of  Sbonband.'  Tba  following  alpLft> 
bate  will  in  soma  maaaora  illtiaitalo  a  fortian  of  Ibo  iora- 
going  remarks  as  to  tlie  impraftnonta  wUdi  bafO  ikon 
time  to  time  taken  plaoe:— 

Innovarat 


Byrom. . 
Taylor,* 
MaTor,  . 


1767.  / 

i7as./ 

1767.  . 
1786.  * 
1769.  ) 
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One  experif^nre  !  ilnvrtV.and  writer  at  least  i-*  now  an  in- 
dT«pen«»blo  ?tu\  [i[\rv  ir.  i lift  office  of  every  well-eirtiduclwi 
;'^d:Tial,  ami  !o  vho  ihurifi  «  r'.'ei's  we  owe  full  reports  of  the 
procee  lings  uf  parliament,  of  public  meetings,  and  of  the 
eoorta  of  law.  The  newspaper  press  ha*  given  a  powarfbl 
atifflulus  to  Iba  auiavation  of  tbe  Btl»  by  aflbiding  a  laapect- 
able  liralOuiod  to  a  nnmaroos  body  of  indimuals.  In 
addition  to  what  it  has  done  for  the  cfai!v  nrd  weekly  press 
in  pairtieular.  shonhan'l  u  used  for  taking  down  sermons, 
«cientifio  lectures,  and  public  speeche!i  both  in  parliament 
and  SI  the  bar.  The  publication,  from  the  sbortliand  notes 
of  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  a  member  of  tbe  '  Unreported  Par- 
liameni,'  as  it  is  termed,  wbicb  aal  from  I76B  to  1774.  and 
from  which  strangers  were  axrittdad,  ia  a  valaaUa  vAdilkm 
to  tba  pelKic  il  history  of  the  eauntry,  wbirb  wo  owe  to  the 
art  of  aianography.  Tbe  abortband  notes  written  accnplinK 
to  Gumey's  system  were  found  amon^^'-t  the  Egerion  MSS. 

By  students  of  divinity,  medicine,  law,  or  others  who  may 
wiih  to  preserve  the  whole  or  parts  of  discourses  or  lectures 
tiu  scientiSc or elber subjects,  «hortbaod  way  bestudierl  w,ih 
great  advantage.  Tbe  art  however  to  IMA  to  be  acouired 
Without  the  diligent  applicattoo  of  manjr  montbs,  and  u  also 
taquiras  considerable  manual  dexterity,  though  woriblaM 
"     '    I  aod  travelling  leachcrit  of  *tenogra;  hv  <  rjsionally 


a^••ert  the  contrary  The  pupil  who  is  deluded  in  l^iis  runn- 
ner,  finding,  after  he  has  received  the  stipulated  number  of 
lessons,  tl»t  he  is  unable  to  practise  tbe  art,  distnisu  eitbar 
bis  own  oapabilitiaa  for  loaning  or  iba  aieartiooa  of  bia 
teacher,  ■»!  thoa  abaadooa  Ihe  atudy  of  tba  artin  do^^ 
or  diagutt 

We  shall  now  gno>a  brief  summary  of  the  prindplea  of 
stenography,  aeaoraiagtotboajalm  orlkjlor,aa  iBpiioiad 

by  Harding. 

0/ the  Alphabtt. — ^Tbe  vowels  are  represented  by  points, 
aperiod  standiog for  a,  «. and f,  and  a  comma  for  0 and  if. 
The  single  coMonants  of  the  shorthand  alpbabal  awwnl 
only  to  sixteen,  0  aod  m  being  rejected  as  aaaaetieiaty,  tba 
former  having  botb  a  bard  anda«oikaound,aini1artoAand 
i.  as  in  the  words  'command'  and  'sentence;'  f  h  iherefura 
always  subsliiuled  for  c,  where  the  letter  has  a  xoft  sound, 
und  k  where  it  ha$  a  lui  i  sound:  / and  v,  being  !>iroilar  in 
sound,  are  both  represented  by  the  same  character.  For  lha 
same  reason,  g  and  j  are  represented  by  one  cliaracler,  aa  I 
are  also  A  and  o.  Ciiaractara  are  also  aasignod  lo  douhla  ! 
consonanu,  such  as «A.«4.and  (A.  Tbaaadouble  vonsOnania 
conduce  to  both  perspicuity  and  expedition.  Tlia  vcwala 
are disiinffuished  I'rctm  each  other  by  their  position.  For 
instance.  shouM  il  <  ;i  rln  l  l:  -  pi, iced  over  the  top  of  a 
oonaonant,  it  sigmlies  a ,'  if  placuU  ai^ainst  the  side,  or  oppo 
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tit«  tiM  Mntre  of  the  ron<tonant.  it  beoonet « ;  if  pUeed  tt 
th«  bottoa.  !•  The  penonat  pronoun  /  is  reprmented  a 
nark  timilttr  to  the  top  part  of  a  note  of  admiration.  The 
eomma  i*  o  wbea  plaead  in  lbs  mom  •UuAtion  m  the  dot  or 
period  Tor  a,  and  u  when  in  the  mow  ntuitioa  M  lb«  dot 
lot  e,  Wlieru'  voweU  Imv  ?  Inten  generally  omitted,  either 
throusrh  llie  hasto  of  ii aiisi i .bins?  remark*  on  any  subject, 
or  for  expc-diiion  m  following'  u  speaker,  ilies  uui;hi,  whore 
Moll  a  course  i«  rendered  itecetwary.  to  be  aiupplied  irame- 
diately  afierwards.  while  the  subjei-t  written  is  fresh  in  ihe 
Noolleotion  of  the  wriltr.  lo  ail  words  which  have  neither 
ineipient,  tanninatiire,  nor  long  vowels,  no  middle  vowel 
iUM  be  expressed  unloattome  Mouliarity  maynoder  il 
exptdieni  or  necessary  todeviate  from  this  general  rule.  A 
wold  uf  moie  than  one  s\llul>k',  having;  a  Im^  vowel  in  it, 
must  generally  have  tliat  va^el  uxpie^ud,  beciiuise  the  lung 
vowel  being  found  in  that  syllable  which  is  most  distinctly 
heard  in  pronounciation,  affurJa  the  greatest  help  in  read- 
ing; at  ibetame  time,  however,  when  a  word  of  more  than 
one  Bf  liable  oenaisis  of  several  eooeonants,  even  the  lon^ 
Towel  mf  be  frequently  omitted.  The  various  characters 
of  the  alphabet  represent,  when  placed  by  Ibemselvee,  a 
numScr  of  small  words.  For  example,  the  a  or  <m  ia 
wn"  h  il  ii\  a  dvit ;  tfif  and  also  anrfby  a  comma,  the  former 
btin^  ^luten  above  lh«  lino,  and  ihe  latter  below.  The 
con-ionuin  b  reiH-eacnls  the  word  be,  bi/,  tk  ^n ;  d.  <l'i.  tlut. 
ttont;  I,  of.  of,  if;  g.  God,  give,  go.  good ;  h,  have,  he;  k. 
Know,  known  ;  1.  Lord,  all,  trill,  and  su  on  throughout  the 
alpbabeL  Fof  tlte  atuinmeat  of  praetieal  pioileienejr  in 
tbe  art,  it  is  necessary  that  the  alpliabet  ebenld  be  eoquired 
so  perftiuly  as  lubu  written  correctly  four  times  in  a  minute, 
ll  is  uecessai)  uUo  in  llu*  place  10  explain  that  and  r, 
which  in  the  aljihabet  appt'Ur  lo  be  precisely  the  same  in 
form,  are  distiiiguiabed  by  the  former,  when  joioed  to 
another  conaonani,  being  written  dotenwarde^  and  the 
tMier  upwarde. 

rreporitiwu  md  TSmninalion'.— Prepositions  and 
terminations  are  the  letters  or  signe  bjr  wbieb  tbe  first  and 
last  syllables  of  words  are  rvpresented.  The  wbole  of  tha 
ainiile  en  I  double  conMinants  of  the  alphabet  aie  cinployod 
in  denoiiiig  the  hemnnm»i»  or  endings  «r  «(ird»;  in  which 
aitUJii  'Hs  the  lelteis  are  nut  joined  to  tlic  other  p:irt  of  the 
Word,  but  placed  M  close  as  lo  show  tbcir  ouniieciion  and 
prevent  ihuir  being  mistaken  for  aeparaie  and  independent 
weeds.  Tbe  letter  6  repreaenia  tlie  prepofitions  abs,  obx.  &c. ; 
and  the  lerminationa  hie,  ihU.  hlff:  tbe  teller  d,  the  prepo- 
sitions and  </<•*,  and  the  lerminations  dom,  end,  ened, 
&c  :  the  lette  r  /,  the  preposition  /or  and  the  termination 
fiU ;  and  the  o;her  alphabetical  characters  are  appropriated 
in  a  hiradar  nmiiner.  Beside*  the  ci>n*onant«,  several  arbi- 
trurv  marks  are  also  used  lo  deiiDic  ihc  <  nilint;s  of  words, 
lo  many  cases  a  preposition  and  a  terminauun  together  are 
all  that  aic  necessary  to  represent  a  vtord. 

QfAr6Urariet.~ln  the  system  of  Taylor  veiyinrarbi- 
trarim  are  employed.  They  do  not  exreed  twenty  in  nam- 
ber,  and  may  <.;eiieially  be  employed  with  advantage,  which 
IS  luoie  tbitn  Cc/H  be  -md  of  the  urbiii-aries  of  several  other 
■yslemH.  Tiic  e\pLriciiced  sliortbarid  wnier  may  readdy. 
and  with  much  U'licfit  to  iiimself,  ineicaM;  the  number  of 
these  marks  as  occasion  may  require.  For  instunce,  the  in- 
dividual who  acquires  the  art  of  writing  ->horthand  for  the 
purpose  of  its  practical  application  in  a  court  of  law,  may 
naaily  aatign  arbitrary  markt  ftr  aueb  teebnieal  tenne  or 
lengthy  wordi  as  ore  of  most  fhmuent  teenrrencv.  tn  tbe 
sanic  nianner  the  »tu<lent  of  nic  licine  or  divinity  may  also 
form  surh  rhiraeleri  to  «-.m  their  o«ri  peculiar  purstuits: 
and  thirne  perN Mtis  who  prariiM,'  sh  irthand  for  a  \arietv  ot 
purpoi>es  may  in  like  Tnaiiiier  adapt  them  lu  the  several 
subjects  on  which  they  may  have  occasion  to  take  notes. 
Tiie  great  capabilities  of  arbitrary  characters  in  these  re- 
spects have  not,  we  believe,  been  pointed  out  as  ihey  might 
■eve  boeot  either  by  Mr.  Heiding  or  any  other  autlior  into 
wboae  tvtiem  we  have  looked. 

Cff  iht'  mud"  of  Sr^^fiiis'  —The  great  aim  of  slioi  thaiid 
bcinj;  to  ri-'pix-«e:it  wrd-^  by  the  fewest  simple  cluiractcrs 
J  n-^  ll!;',  ail  ieitiT^  whu  b  lie  not  di.ttinctly  souilded  in  any 
woitl  must  be  omittted,  except  ni  cases  wheie  their  retealtuit 
may  teem  necessary.  If  wordis  are  written  .is  they  tre  pro- 
nouneed.  every  silent  teller  will  of  c»un>e  l>e  omiitcl.  In 
Mkswing  a  speaker  hovever  it  it  necessary  ibat  all  vowels 
tbould  be  omitted,  or  otherwise  it  will  lie  impos-ible  to  take 
more  than  the  suhatance  of  bie  renmrki.  Where  however 
proper  nainee  oeenr*  tbey  ebonM  eiihar  ba«e  the  vowele  in- 


serted or  be  written  in  longhand:  (ho  latter  method  ii 
most  advantageous,  as  the  names.  wb<fn  so  wniten,  serve  as 
ral  lying-points  to  the  eye  in  deciphering  aborihand  no  tea. 
WlMfo  IM  vowola  ate  omitted  in  fonnral  vriting.  thm  role 
ia  to  wriio  eudi  of  tbe  eoBaonaata  ae  are  aoasaad  in  tlM 
pronunciation  of  ony  word. 

0/  Mitctllaneoui  Moiles  of  Abbrenation,— At  in  follow- 
ing a  speaker  all  the  voweU  require  to  be  omitted,  and  tbe 
conconnnts  only  written,  so  all  the  small  words  in  a  sentence 
aie  likewi-ii-  Icil  out.  In  some  casee  however,  wheio  the 
speaker  is  deliberate  and  the  writer  la  expert,  nearly  *ll  tbe 
words  may  bo  expressed.  In  the  abridgement  of  eeatenoao 
of  eourae  tbo  writer  ia  guided  by  hie  own  jodgOMit  aad  tiio 
neeetaitlee  of  the  eaee.  Tbe  diRwvnt  tonaei  and  mocida  of 
the  verbiiarc  (generally  exprei^^ied  in  tbe  Engliih  lanKuage  by 
(lie  help  of  other  veib»,  m  ihall,  have,  had,ean.  eould.  tnoff, 
mutt,  bf,  &LC.  Tiieae  being  written  by  their  fimt  coiistonant, 
may  be  joiited  l(>gelber ;  but  a  point  should  be  inserted  over 
the  characters,  to  signify  that  ihey  are  the  first  lettera  of 
words  in  tbe  aenleuoe.  The  radical  part  of  a  word  too  may 
often  bo  siifleieot  to  denote  the  whole  word,  as  exp.  for  «x- 
peneee,  po$.  fox  peieibK  *nd  so  forth.  A  mooe  of  oob* 
traction  mueh  ueod  in  ooromon  writing  is  to  exprees  tbe 
fii  st  and  lasl  conhonnnts  of  a  word,  inserting  si  dash  m  the 
iiiiddli'  lo  show  that  it  is  deficient.  This  plan  may  be 
ad  ipted  in  short  hand  wruing,  or  the  common  letters  may 
bo  occasionally  used.  If  the  characters  cannot  be  distin- 
guished by  the  plan  first  pointod  out,  the  lerminalion  may 
bo  written  under  tbe  flat  eonionanL  Tbo  usual  ablwevt» 
tiont  in  longhand  ean  be  adopted  in  atiortband.  If  a  port 
of  a  sentence  is  to  be  repeated,  a  line  may  be  drawn  under 
It,  and  a  caret  placed  where  the  repetition  should  be 

r:  .i.:l 

Asi  cur  object  is  not  to  supply  &  manual  by  which  the 
art  of  shorthand  may  be  acquired,  but  ratberto  afford  some 
infvrmfition  runceming  its  leading  principles,  we  have 
umiued  explanations  of  minor  iroporimneOb 

STUtiOBa,  Uliger'a  name  lorn  genua  ot  FirotimiM,  hm 
third  flimity  of  bis  eeeond  order.  Atftola,  of  JfoaieMMa 
including  the  genera  Aortt  and  Nyctieehui  of  Geoffroy. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  Gardmt  emd  Menagerie  (\f  the  Znolo- 
gioil  Society,  ub»ervL-s  that  in  an  <  i;  >  memoir  on  the 
luiQtly  to  which  the  Siotp  paeed  Lemur  belongs.  M.  Geof- 
froy St.  Hilaire  dn-ided  it  Mr  the  first  lime  into  those  roioM' 

S roups  uf  wbicb  it  wee  most  obviously  composed.  But  Mr. 
^nnett  cemarlit  ibet  M.  Ge6l&oy  has  sinoe  earned  the 
principle  of  subdivision  to  a  still  greater  extent  by  separat- 
ing the  slow-pace<l  Lemur  from  Ihe  slender  Loris.  with 
which  he  !iad  prcviou>l)  avwiciated  il.  in  order  lo  f  i  ;i;  fi  ti. 
it  and  some  oihcr  douhiful  !<pccies  the  gBnun  Nycitceims. 
Mr.  Bennett  cannot  perceive  any  sutlicieiil  jiruuiids  for  ihun 
disuniting  two  animal*  so  intimately  atiied  to  each  oiber, 
and  dtflWring  in  no  more  eseential  characters  than  the  somo> 
vhu  fteater  length  of  the  noao  and  of  tbe  limbe  in  iIm  ono 
than  in  tfao  other.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Bennett  piwibra 
M.  Geoffroy's  older  orrangemint,  and  proceeds  in  accord- 
ance therewith  to  describe  the  Slow-paced  Lemur  as  a 
spci'ics  of  Zom,  which  he  coii>ii'.crs  to  be  a  well-marked 
and  circumscribed  iraiural  genus,  dttTering  from  the  Lemurs 
of  the  same  author  in  many  highly  imj  onaiil  characters. 
Mr.  Bennelt  adds,  that  it  is  to  Iw  r^relted  that  M.  Geof- 
froy should  not  have  applied  the  latter  name  lo  tb«  sp«ci«s 
to  whiefa  it  was  originaUj  given  by  Linnasus,  and  lo  wbieb 
atone  it  ii,  in  Mr.  Bennett's  opinion,  in  any  degree  apnll* 
cable,  the  Maduga^car  animals  at  piesont  oomprebended 
under  it  not  piuacnting,  tie  ubsenes,  even  one  of  (liase 
ciinrnctcr>.  un  which  Liwimiia himseif  itaieo that bii ganorio 
name  is  founded. 

*  In  common  wilb  tbo  latter  group,'  says  Mr.  Bennett  ia 
coBtinuatioo, '  tbo  genus  Lorie  forms  part  of  thai  disisteta 
of  the  QuadromaiMnie  order  which  is  ossoatiaHy  dii* 
lingnisbett  fay  an  unequal  number  or  irregular  diapeeiiiea 
of  the  incisor  teeth  in  the  two  jaws ;  terminal  noMinIs  with 
sinuous  u|icti:ii)^s  ;  and  a  long  siibulate  or  s>ickie  klu|ied 
(  law  upon  ili</ lure  linger  of  the  hitt.ler  hand&,  uU  liie  rui>l 
of  the  nails  Vins(  Hal  and  loumlcil  like  thoite  of  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  monkeys  and  of  man.  The  Lorts  dtflfois  from 
the  other  genera  of  this  bmily  in  having  Ibttr  inosors  ia 
ibe  upper  jaw,  placed  in  paiie  widi  a  vacant  space  beiwaoiv 
and  sis  in  the  lower,  directed  obltouely  forward* ;  oaninoB 
of  moderate  i^ize  ;  twelve  molars  above  and  tan  below;  a 
ihort  rounded  bead  and  little  or  no  taiL  Sometimes,  it 
«o«Id  appear,  tbo  btieml  ineiaoia  of  the  upper  jaw.  which 
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u«  alwrnj*  nbiIIot  Umb  the  aUMn,  are  either  entirely  want- 
mg  or  so  minute  u  not  to  be  eanljr  eeeo.  But  M.  Oeoffrov 
wu  enabled  to  deteet  than  in  the  identieel  ipeefapea  «hicb 
Vui— III'  bed  deetowd  not  In  poeeena  them ;  and  it  ii  hj  no 
veene  improbekle  that  fbtare  investiKaton  mny  aaoertain 
their  exiMence  in  thaatufTed  iiidividuaU  sent  from  Java  liy 
M.  Le«chenhault.  of  which  M.  Geoffrey  has  mad-j  q  new 
{pecie«.  princip.tUy  on  account  of  llie  Riipposcd  ubsnice  uf 
ibes«  teeth.  In  aildiiion  to  these  primary  characters,  ilie 
Ljii3  are  distinguished  by  Urge  prominent  eyes,  placed  ui 
froot  of  Um  bead  end  at  no  great  diatanea  from  oaeb  other ; 
Aort  aan.  ararealy  rising  through  tba  hair  «ilb  wMeb  they 
ire  invested ;  a  rough  tongue ;  no^lriU  projecting  beyond 
the  mouth  and  aurrounded  by  a  naked  mussle;  and  thumbit 
«u!i-i>  separated  Aran  lha  nB|ai%  balh  on  iba  ftwa  and 


hinder  hands.' 

The  species  included  in  the  genus  Ztollir  af  Linna  us  uru 
Lemur  kurdigndut,  L.  MomgoB,  L.  MatUBO,  L,  Cat  la,  and 
£.  aolom.  The  looality  aMignad  to  £.  MongBm,  £.  Maoaen, 
toA  Xte  CtttUt  Wk  MadasaMWb 

Cmiar  anangn  onfler  tfia  MtiMt  ILemur,  Linn.),  *  Let 
l/yrit,  vulg.  Singfs  paretsnix  iStenojt,  III.)  botwpoii  t'  c 
Indrtt  [LiCHANOTUs,  111.]  and  Galago  [Otolilm  s,  III  ] 
He  >iales  that  the  Loris  have  the  teeth  of  the  Muki~,  unly 
tbat  the  points  of  the  molars  are  sharper;  a  sliurt  muzzle 
d'nn  dognin) ;  a  slender  body ;  no  tail ; 
it  appmiiipalad  eyee;  aad  a  raugh  tongtia.  Tbair 
■lialuBant,  ha  aaya,  eonaitla  of  innola,  tnall  hMa  ar 
foadrapada,  anBatioiee  tbair  progres«ion  is  oxoaa^Mly  alow, 
and  then-  habits  nootarnal.  Sir  Anthony  Carlida.  be  adds, 
Ihund  at  the  ba»e  of  the  arteries  of  the  limbs,  the  same 
dirision  into  small  branches  as  exitl^  in  the  true  slulh*.  Tu 
this  part  of  their  organization  we  shall  presently  alliule  more 
at  latg«.  Cuvier  remarks,  that  two  Kpecies  are  known,  both 
flan  ine  East  Indies—'  Le  Lorit  paresteux,  ou  Rtrei- 
MMV  dt  BemmU  {Lemur  tardigradrnt.  Linn.)'  and  '  Le 
'Lone  grite  {Lemur  eraeiNt) tba  latter,  he  remarks,  has 
the  no'>e  more  rai^tcifbr  a  pn^eetion  of  the  intermaxillary 
bones,  and  upon  this  difference  of  IhaiMSe  M.  Geoffroy  has 
made  of  the  flrst-namcd  species  his  gaOIMI  NffCtjCtlbut  and 
of  tba  aeeond  his  genus  Lorit. 
M.  P.GMaranigBatha  fbllairiiifdantilion  (that  af  the 

flalaga)  InaaBia  y }  aaMiaas,  | ;  BolaBik  g^j"  ^ 

S6— to  the  small  Galago,  the  Slender  Loris,  the  Cinga!t  <i 
Loris.  the  Slow-paced  Loris  or  Lemur,  and  thu  L)v\art 
Lemur,  with  hardly  more  than  very  blight  exceptions,  which 
are  only  manifested  in  the  inctaors  and  false  molars. 

The  f^Uo  unij  are  tba  gaaaric  abuMlan  of  Jiorit  aad 
NfKtuAu/^  Gaoff.:— 

JjiiHtt  war  upper  ioeiaon;  ihc  lower  incisors  ritning 
forwards;  head  rn  n  r],  (iyi>s  very  lar^je,  limbs  very  'IcmK  r. 
no  tail;  four  mamms  coming  from  two  mammary  ^laudu 
only.*  Tba  tibia  bN>|ar  than  tha  Amur;  aara  dioit  and 
hairy. 

4  1_1  6—6 
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Species. — I,  Lorit  erile,  Lnrii  groeiNt,  GeolT:  Le  Lorit, 
Baft;  /«•  TanUgruAi,  Saba.  S,  Lorit  de  Cegkut;  Lorit 
CMoHkm,  Piseb. 

The  locality  assigned  to  both  theaa  SpaoiaaiiOaylon  ;  hut, 
aeeording  to  M.  Lcmou,  ih  uIut  GeolfVwy,  Desmareet.  norF. 
Cuvier  adroit  ihe  second  spicx-^,  re^'ai  iliiv.r  it  as  a  ain|da 
ranety  differing  hardly  at  all  from  Lorit  grad lit. 

Nyetitxbui.  H  ead  round,  moula  abort,  eyes  Tory  large, 
ears  abort  and  hairy,  a  tail  mon  or  lass  loo^  axtiamitias 
»tr>.Dg  and  lobut 

*  SLi;  amines  In'  • 
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Species,  Nycticebu*  Bengateniit ;  N.  Javanicm ;  and 
M  CtylonicuM :  all  from  the  East  Indies. 

We  here  adopt  Mr.  Bennett's  view  of  Ihe  subject,  and 
take  the  Slender  Lorit  and  the  Slme-fiaeed  Lorit,  or  Slow- 
ftttd  Lmtmtt  bath  of  whieh  are  confounded  by  Linnaras 
ladar  tba  aaiM  af  Lemur  tardigradue,  as  examplea  of  tba 
|Mut  J^ort«. 

§lMjs^^Bi^^ygBWl>  «oB>iim^u«  ssiMlly  djattasl  an  task 


We  first  notice  Lorit  graaltt. 

Deteriftiaiu—Vmgo  produced  aad  doB'Uka :  forehead 
high  aboVa  tba  msa;  oaia  larga.  thin,  and  laanoad ;  body 
slender  and  weak ;  limbs  very  lon^  and  slender;  thumb  un 
eaeb  foot  more  distinct,  and  separate  fiom  the  toes;  on  tiial 
and  the  three  ouirnost  toes  a;e  flul  iia.U;  on  the  interior 
ii»e  oC  every  loot  a  crooked  claw  ;  no  lail ;  the  hair  on  the 
body  universiilly  «>hort  and  delicately  bol(  ;  ihe  colour  on  the 
upper  part  tawny,  beneath  whitish,  »MC<>  round  the  eyaa 
duskjr;  OB  the  head  is  a  darltidMHMa  apot  with  the  and 
pointing  to  tba  iotarval  batvaao  the  eyaa.  Length  ftom 
the  lip  of  the  nose  to  the  anas  only  eiieht  inehas. 

Hdliiti,  <^-c. —  Pennant,  whuise  de^fnplion  we  have  given, 
slates  that  luUMlthslatiding  theepiiht!t  ( lardr^raduin)  uiven 
in  Seba,  who  has  figured  the  aniin.il  (male  ai.d  fernale)  in 
tile  36ih  plalc  of  his  first  voiume,  the  Slender  Lemur  is 
very  ac  tive,  ascending  trees  roost  nimbly,  and  having;  the 
actions  of  an  apa.  *  lf»*  says  Fannaatt  *  wa  credit  Seba,  tba 
nalaallmba  tba  li— a.atid  taalas  the  frnits  bafbre  it  pMsants 
them  to  its  mate.'  Seba  himself  observes  that  the  epithet 
tardigradum  is  misapplied.  Others  say  ihat  it  is  a  roelan> 
chdiy  animal,  silent  and  very  slow,  sleeping  in  the  day  and 
only  awaking  in  the  evening,  and  living  on  insects,  fruity 
and  4 


Lofbgiadtii. 

Liirit  tareHgradut. — Tho  most  accurate  deaeriptian  haown 
to  us  is  tbat  given  by  Mr.  Beooatt,  in  tba  work  aoaea  qnotad, 
and  whiah  «a  hara  pmnt  ta  aw 


*Tha  8b«i-paead  Lamar  is  an  animal  of  small  siie, 

scarcely  equal  t  )  that  of  a  cat.    The  larjjest  individual  yet 
noticed  appear*  to  be  that  seen  by  Peniiani,  who  slates  "its 
leni;ih  at  no  lea*  than  sixteen  iiu  ln^^s  from  the  nose  to  the 
exiremiiy  of  its  back.    Its  proporlioi^s  are  short  and  thick- 
set ;  and  the  apparent  elumsineae  of  its  Ibrm  is  maeb  in- 
eraaaod  by  the  manner  in  wbiob  it  usuaU»«enatiBaia  itaatf 
into  a  kind  of  ball.  Its  bead  js  bread,  flat,  and  roandad. 
with  a  digbtly  projecting  and  noialad  mutzle,  m  winch  the 
nostrils  are  perforated  lalerally.    lu  eyes  arc  lar^e  and 
perfectly  orbicular,  and  furnished  with  transverse  pupils 
capable  of  being  entirtdy  clof>ed  during  the  day.  and  of 
beiii^' VLTv  lar^r<'lv  dil.iti'd  at  night;  their  inner  canthus  is 
siiuaibd  M)  low  lowai  rls  the  nose  that  the  motion  of  tba  aya> 
lids  appears  to  take  place  in  a  diageoal  instead  of  a  hav^ 
sonlai  diraetioa.   Tba  aaia  aia  sMtt,  toand,  widely  apac, 
hut  buried  in  tha  far ;  aad  tha  tail  ia  merely  a  mdimant  af 
a  few  lines  in  length.  The  binder  limbs  are  considerably 
longer  than  the  fore.   The  whole  of  the  body,  with  the 
I'Xccpliun  of  tho  muzzle  and  hands,  is  tbn  kly  invested  with 
lonif  close  woolly  hair  of  a  deep  ashy  i^rey  wtih  something 
of  a  brownish  tinge.  A  deep  brown  or  cliestnut  band  passes 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  beck,  and  u  accompanied  on 
either  side  by  a  faint  greyish  stripe,  expanding  on  the  back 
of  the  head  into  a  stiU  lighter  patch.  The  dark  middle 
stripe  ditridaa  on  tha  head  into  two  hranehea,  each  of  which 
is  again  subdivided,  the  posterior  division  passinj;  trans- 
verMily  aeroiis  llie  forehead  and  enclosing  the  ear.  the  anterior 
tha  aya  obUqvaljr  aad  aiiending  tv  tha  aagla  af 
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tba  mouth.  BatwMn  the      ebon  the  eular  angle  of  the 

ejre,  is  «  large  white  spot.   Baeb  of  Ihe  «;ee  it  aumunded 

b.  a  rin^'  i  f  i^j^kf  black,  between  which  a  narrow  white 
line  ]ij-,s(  s  fiom  i:io  back  part  of  the  head  to  the  lip  of  the 
uoi^e,  vvliirl),  w  itli  Uie  i  sceplion  ol'  il^t'  iirthCil  tiu.i;zle,  in  ai*o 
white.  The  latter,  logelher  with  the  naked  pans  of  ihe 
handa,  is  of  a  lirid  Uesh-cobur  with  a  linge  of  black. 
On  ibe  under  suHhee  tbe  ftv  it  of  a  lighter  giey  thea 


llwre  are  some  psrta  of  the  or^ofrfeotfM  «f  tU»  aoilMl 
that  require  more  particular  notice. 

Sir  .Anthony  Cailutiu  injected  the  arterial  system  of  a 
Lemur  tardigradus,  and  upon  tracing  the  course  of  the 
Te!>^et•l,  so  as  to  make  a  diied  preparation,  which  is  now 


io  the  Muiwum  of  the  Rtijral  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon 
daa»  he  found  that  an  onawnl  appearanee  of  distribution 
v«e  exhibited  bj|  the  Imrwa  imnki  of  Ihe  eobeltviu 
«zfiiniBl  tliae  nrtarioa.  He  sfaowi  ibel  inaedielelj  after 


the  subclavian  has  penetrated  the  axilla,  it  ilirirl,  i5  mt^ 
twentjr-lhreo  equal-siied  cylinders,  which  uurfoiiiul  liic 
principal  trunk  of  the  artery,  here  diminished  in  sire  to  an 
inconsiderable  ves»«l.  These  cylindrical  arteries,  be  ob- 
serves, accompany  each  other,  and  divide  with  the  ulnar  and 
radial  branches,  being  distributed  in  their  route  upon  the 
auselea.  each  of  which  has  one  of  these  rylindert.  Tbe 
•ttaer  bnnolwa»  bt  example  the  radial  and  ulnar,  proceed 
like  tbe  arteriei  in  general,  dispersing  themseWes  upon  the 
skin,  the  morabranes,  joints,  bones.  Sec,  in  an  arbores  i  :i[ 
furm.    The  iliac  artery,  he  tells  ns,  divides  upon  the  mai- 

Sin  of  the  pelvis  into  up\sard5  of  twenty  equal-sized  cylin- 
srs,  surruunding  tbe  main  trunk,  as  described  ia  the 
axillary  artery;  tbeae  veawls  are  also  Anally  dislributed  as 
in  the  upper  exlremiij;  the  ejUndeca  wholly  upon  the 
mnedei,  ao'l  the  arboitMent  branebee  on  ell  tbe  otber 
paru.   The  cylindrical  arteries,  be  add«,  do  not  divide  into 

Sua]  sised  cylinders,  but  are  distributed  as  in  i  he  generality 
animals. 

Sir  Anthony  concludes  by  obscrring  that  it  would  be  of 
sonjij  rrip  iri  iiice  in  ph)sio]oj,'y  to  a'^ceriain  whether  the 
other  blow  muTing  quadrupeds  have  any  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  tbe  arteries  of  iho>e  limbs-  Thiii  solitary  fact,  he 
mnarka.  ia  hardly  auffioient  litr  tbe  Ibundaiion  of  any 
tbeoieiieal  explanalton  of  tbe  alow  novenent  of  ibeee  mue- 
des:  if  however  it  should  be  <  orroborate<l  by  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  other  animals,  he  thinks  that  a  new  li>7bt 
maybe  ihrown  upon  muscular  motion,  by  treeing  a  con- 
nection between  the  kind  of  action  produced  in  a  muscle, 
•Dd  the  condition  of  its  vascularity  or  supply  of  blood. 

Mr.  Buird.  in  his  interesting  paper  in  the  Magazine 
Nut.  Hi*t.,  vol.  i.,  1829,  remarks  that  all  the  known 
JveminnAfa  close  their  eyelids  in  a  direction  upwarda  and 
downwards,  and.  in  general,  tbe  upper  eyelid  ia  tbe  one 
]>n'.'>es.i[.g  the  j^realesi  (let:ree  of  uioiion.  He  found  how- 
ever liiat  in  iii*  slow-tjacerd  Lemur,  the  eyelids  were  brought 
together  in  a  diacon  d  <li)t  <  ih  :i,  01  Mttuards  and  inwardg, 
which  gave  tbe  animal  ui  the  moment  of  shutting  its  eyes 
a  mMi  peculiar  look.  It  was  tite  under  or  outer  eyelid  that 
bad  the  graateai  digreu  of  motion,  the  upper  or  inner  one 
beio^almoM  faed;  and  be  concludes  that  the  oHrieutari* 
tndi  nuBl  be  verv  poverfttl.  Afler  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  when  nr.  Baird  bad  left  this  country  on  a  second 
voyoiie  to  Indm,  Iliy  eye  was  du-*secie(l  by  Dr.  Knox,  witj 
found  tltal  the  pecuimr  movement  of  the  evelids  above 
described  did  not  depend  on  any  pc  1  ii n  ^l^lJ(  lur.'.  but 
merely  on  tbe  greater  dt^ree  of  sirenglb  of  the  orbicularis 
musete. 

Itr.  Baird  also  observed  another  paenliarit/  in  Ibeepeeiea. 
'  Benenlh  liie  tongue  proper.'  saya  be,  *  if  I  may  ao  cell  il, 
wbieb  ia  loiiiewbat  like  that  of  the  rat,  ihouich  nut  rougb. 
ia  another  tongue,  white-oolo'ired  r^arrow,  and  very  i>harp* 

f)o!nied  .'.-hu  h  lie  prujcci-.  il  ti^  ui;h  ' !it)  oiher  one  when 


P 

h»-  i:\>[»  (n  diink^,  lliou..h  he  lia!  ilie  power  of  leiuining  it 
wr  ii  [i  liiv  mouih  at  pleasure.'  Mr.  Baird  bowevt-r  iind  not 
been  able  to  i>tee  any  particular  purpose  to  which  he  ap- 
^dad  it ;  but  he  saw  bim  use  this  double  tongue  wban  aaiing 
nm,  of  which  he  was  exaandintly  bud,  anappin|[  than  up 
moat  eagerly  when  preaeDtod  lo  bim,  and  tbam 
himself  when  they  MM  nvoaiiif  in  dm  evwiiag  upoa  the 
walls  of  tbe  room. 

Habxts.  ^ — Little  or  nothini?  certain  appears  to  be 
known  uf  the  habits  of  the  Slow  Lemur  of  Benu'al  iii  a  state 
of  natu  e,  except  as  they  may  be  infe:red  from  those  which 
tt  aiUiibiu  in  captivity.   In  tbia  latter  Btaie  mtuiy  i^uud  ob<- 


aer««n  !»«•  aanowly  mtahed  ia^and  ban  menrdid  tbair 
obMrvatiena. 

V  o^maer  received  one  in  June,  1768,  and  ki  pt  it  in  his 
clmii;Lmr.    Il  iilepl  all  day  lu  the  evening,  not  w  aking  (it 
beuig  summer)  till  half-past  eight.    It  was  shut  up  in  an 
oblong  cftj^e,  seeurtjd  with  iron  bars,  and  constantly  slept 
sitting  on  its  hinder  parts  cIom  to  tbe  barci  vitb  ita  bead 
brougnt  forwarda  between  ita  fora-feel.  wbieb  were  beat 
agabtot  ila  belW.  In  tbia  altiludo  it  bald  on  atrungly  to  the 
wirea  with  ita  liind  Ihet,  and  often  by  one  of  tbe  anterior 
feet  as  well,  wbieb  induced  Voamaer  to  think  that  ibe  ani- 
mal ordinarily  slept  in  trees  attached  Ij  ilit;  Imuii  Iicx. 
When  awakened,  it  moved  very  slowly,  and  uiwii)»  ilm  sume 
from  the  commencement  to  the  end,  dra^giiif;  its«ir  from 
bar  to  bar,  grasping  one  above  wiib  ita  fore  tout  or  rather 
hand,  and  not  quitting  its  bold  till  it  had  slowly  but  very 
Mverfttltar  aeiaad  mvUm  with  eoa  of  iia  anterior  feet  er 
nanda.  The  tame  elownam  marked  ita  creeping  on  tbe 
ground,  along  which  it  dragged  one  foot  after  tbe  other,  as 
if  it  had  been  paralytic    In  thia  niodo  of  i)ro;;ression  it 
raised  its  body  but  very  little,  so  little,  that  a^  it  dragged  it- 
self forward,  the  belly  was  frequently  not  more  itiaa  the 
breadth  of  a  finger  from  the  ground.    It  was  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  drive  it  bv  putting  a  stick  through  the  bare;  ibr  it 
would  not  quit  its  bold,  and  if  pushed  too  nugbij*  ila  only 
defimc*  waa  biting  tbe  atick.  M  tbe  evening  approadiea 
It  awaked  by  degrees,  like  one  whote  sleep  is  broken  after 
l  inn  watching.    Its  drst  care  was  lo  eat,  for  the  day  had 
been  dedicated  to  repose.    After  its  repast,  whiL-h  il  du- 
patcbed  '.vi;:i  roinparalivc  celerity,  the  remains  of  Us  fuinicr 
meal  were  evacuated.    1  he  fccces  were  in  small  pellets  \.ke 
&heep*adung,  aYid  the  unnc  hud  a  strong  disaKrei-able  u(h>ur. 
Tlie  sea-captain  who  brought  it  over,  stataa  ibat  it  fiid  on 
rice  boiled  very  Ibiek,  and  that  it  iiad  never  been  aeen  lo 
drink. 

Voamaer,  impressed  with  tbe  belief  that  bis  animal  would 
not  refuse  a  different  sort  of  food,  gnve  t  a  li  ifv  lime  tree 
sprig:  this  it  rej(!Cted.    Kruiis,  Kuob  as  peats  .ind  cherries, 
weie  more  lo  iis  taste.    It  willingly  ate  dry  bicad  and  bis- 
cuit ;  but,  if  dipped  m  waier,  would  touch  neither.  When 
offered  water,  it  smelt  it,  but  drank  not.  £gg»were  favour- 
ite diet.   '  II  aimoit  4  la  fureur  lee  mufn  are  tbe  woids 
of  Voamaer,  whe^  ronelnding  from  its  appetite  for  aiggs  that 
it  would  eat  birds,  gave  it  a  live  sparrow,  which  it  inkUntly 
kille^l  with  a  bite,  and  ate  the  whole  very  greedily.  Ue 
gave  it  a  live  cuckchufer,  to  try  whether  it  \tould  eat  lOMCts: 
it  took  the  offerini;  in  it.s  i^aw,  and  devouied  it  completely. 
Vosmaer  afterwards  ^ave  it  a  chaffinch  (piii(;an),  wh<cb  it 
ate  with  much  relish,  and  afieruards  slept  lor  the  remainder 
of  the  day    lie  oflen  saw  it  sidl  awake  at  two  houis  past 
midnigbt;  but  from  balf-paataix  in  tbe  morning  its  sleep 
was  so  sound,  thnt  its  eaee  mitfbt  be  cleaned  without  iKc 
tuiUahce  10  its  re|:0se     If  foiribly  a«akcd  during  tbe  (l.ij 
in  order  to  leize  it,  it  was  vexed,  and  bit  ibc  »uck ;  I'ut 
with  a  very  slow  motion,  repealini;  the  cry  at,  ai,  ui,  drawing 
out  the  at  each  lime  inio  a  plaintive,  languid,  and  trembling 
note,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  reported  of  ihe  American 
sloths.   When  it  waa  (bus  harasstxi  iot  a  long  timataoA 
thoroughly  rouMd,  it  emwlod  two  or  ihraattmca  rouiidili 
Miie.  and  then  slept  aitain. 
The  specimen  oi<served  by  Sir  William  Jones  was  a  male, 
Vm.ui  i,  r's  appears  to  have  been:  and  Sir  William  ibu? 
^idtjciuliv  dt'aciibes  its  habits :— -' 1 11  his  maiiueis  be 
for  ihe  most  part  penile,  except  in  the  cold  -ea'>(in,  wlien 
his  temper  seemet^l  wiiolly  changed ;  and  hut  creator,  who 
made  bim  so  »eiisibla  ol  cold,  to  ubioh  ba  must  often  have 
been  mpoaail  even  in  bis  native  foreaia.  gave  liim,  probably 
for  thai  reason,  bia  ibiek  ftir,  wbirb  we  rarely  site  on  ani- 
inals  ill  ilie>e  tropical  climates:  to  me,  who  not  only  cun- 
staiitly  fed  bim,  but  bathed  bim  twice  a  w<«k  in  waier  ac- 
commodated to  ibe  seasons,  and  whom  be  cleaily  di-'ny 
uui^bed  frumothfVN  he  wus  at  all  times  itrateful ;  but  uben 
I  disturbed  him  in  winter,  he  was  usually  indignant,  and 
seemed  to  reproach  me  wuh  the  uneasiness  which  he  felt, 
though  no  peaaiblt  pfomutions  had  been  omitted  to  keep 
bim  in  a  jmpr  degvaa  of  warmth.  At  all  timaa  ba  «i 
fdaaaad  with  neinft  siroked  en  iba  bead  and  tbroat,  and  fre- 
quently suffered  me  to  touch        e\tremL'l\  -liav],  l-r::h- 
but  at  all  times  bis  temper  was  quick;   uuil  vtbeii  he  'n-ii 
unseasonably  disturbed,  be  expressed  a  little  resentment  tiy 
an  obscure  murmur,  like  that  of  a  »quirrel,  or  a  greaicr  de- 
cree of  dl'.plea^ute  by  a  peevish  cry,  especially  10  wimCr 
when  he  was  olten  as  Oercfl^  en  being  mueb  impottuiHidl 
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nanrlMWt  of  dw  woods.  Pcom  half  m  hoar  •AmrMiDriao 
to  boif  aa  Iwiir  belbfo  wniet  1w  tlopt  «ithoat  {ntermianni. 

rolled  up  like  a  he<igeliog :  :,t.  !,  soon  ai  he  awoke,  be 
began  to  prepare  himwilf  fur  f  iic  labour*  of  Am  approaching 
day,  licking  and  ilrestk;:  ,;  li  nself  like  a  cat,  an  operatiun 
which  the  dexibilUy  of  neck  and  limbs  enabled  hiiu  to 
perform  very  completely :  he  wa«  ilicn  ready  for  a  slight 
breakfast,  afker  which  he  cotnmonly  took  a  abort  nap ;  but 
when  the  sun  was  quite  set,  he  recovered  all  bb  vivacity. 
HiaMdnwfyfiMid  was  the  swoet  fruit  of  thiseountiy;  pUn- 
tara«  alwayt,  and  mangoes  during  the  season  ;  Imt  bo  raniaed 
Vrneht's,  aud  ua-.  n,-,;  fi,i.,l  -.if  tiiullxTncs,  or  even  of  guaia- 
\a> :  ujilk  hi  idpj>c;i  edgt;rl>,  but  wiu rantenled  with  pUiii 
■•  ■iU'T.  Ill  general  ho  wus nut  voracious,  but  never  appeared 
Naitaitid  with  grasabuppers,  and  passed  the  whole  night, 
while  tbn  hot  OMnA  nsied,  in  prowling  foi  them :  when  a 
gtaaaho|>^,  or  any  insect,  alighted  within  hia  nach.  bis 
wbteh  bo  fixed  on  bit  prty,  glowed  with  uoeomnum 
Sre ;  and  having  drawn  himself  back,  to  spring  on  it  with 
greater  force,  be  seixed  his  victim  with  both  his  fure-paws. 
but  held  it  in  one  of  ihem  while  he  devoured  it.  For  other 
purposes,  and  somuiimcs  even  for  that  of  holding  bis  food, 
Le  used  all  hh  paws,  inditTerently,  as  bands,  and  frequeoily 
grasped  with  one  of  them  the  higher  part  of  his  ample  cage, 
while  his  three  oibfllB  were  !>vverally  engaifud  at  the  bottom 
of  it;  but  tboaeatDtoof  which  no  seemeil  foiiditst  ««a  to 
ding  wiUi  all  nor  of  them  to  the  upper  wirea.  hie  body 
being  inverted;  and  in  the  evening  he  u^iualty  stood  erect 
for  many  minutes,  playing  on  the  wire:>  witli  In*  fitigci!*,  aud 
rapidly  raovinK  bi8  body  from  side  to  t>ide,  as  if  be  had 
found  the  utility  uf  e\eicii>e  in  his  unnatural  state  of  con- 
fiiiement.  A  liltlo  before  day-break,  when  my  early  bour» 
gave  me  frequent  opportuaiiies  of  observing  him,  be  seemed 
totoliettmj  attention ;  and  if  I  proMlltod  my  finger  to  bim. 
00  liehod  or  nibUod  it  with  gnat  geittleneaa,  but  oagariy 
took  finit  when  I  offered  it,  though  be  eeldoni  ate  mudi  at 
his  rooming  repast:  when  the  doff  brought  txirk  thf:  night. 
Ills  eyes  lost  their  lustre  and  strenofh,  and  he  compot»ed 

liimielf  fur  a  slumber  of  ton  or  eleven  lijurs  My 

littli;  fnend  wan,  upon  ibe  whole,  very  engaging;  and 
when  he  was  found  lifeless  in  the  same  posture  in  which 
he  would  natoially  have  slept,  I  consoled  Bfaelf  with  be- 
lieving that  ho  ud  died  without  pain,  and  lived  with  as 
miidi  plfwita  aa  ho  could  havooi^efed  in  a  italo  of  capli- 
▼ity* 

Mr  Baird,  in  the  paper  above  quoted,  gives  an  aci  ioiiU  of 
one  of  theie  Lona  {loeris,a.  clown,  Dutch  ;  nauit  \r.  C  eyli  n, 
accordirtg  to  that  gentleman).  Mr.  Baird's  specinicn  w  a 
male,  and  was  obtained  at  Pulo-Penang  (Prince  of  Wales's 
Island).  When  Mr.  Baird  wrote,  be  bad  been  in  poow^ision  of 
the  animal  upwarda  of  oiiio  DMUitha.  Ila  fiiod  coiuisted  of 
firuitand  small  animalatiiwhaabivdaaiidauce.  The  plantain 
was  the  fruit  of  wbtcb  he  was  the  moat  fond,  and  was  the  only 
fbod  Mr.  Baird  saw  him  eat  when  he  first  got  bim  into  bia  _ 
|iosi,e»sioii.  The necksof  fresh-killed  fowls  formed  tlie  niLiJor  • 
\'ii.it  of  lU  kustenance during  the  vo)agc.  It  waii  particularly  ! 
food  of  small  birds :  these,  when  put  into  his  cage,  he  killed 
speedily,  and,  stripping  off  the  feathers,  :mk»u  devoured  tbem, 
eating  the  bones  aa  well  as  the  flesh.  Veal  was  prafcriad 
to  all  other  botcbor'aaieat,andi(waafoodof  ayg*;  meat 
beOad,  or  ofherwiM  eooked.  it  wmM  not  teonb.  Sugar 
appeared  lobo  grateful  to  ita  palate,  and  It  ate  gum  arabie. 
'As  fleah  is  not  always  to  be  had  quite  fresh  (the  only 
Wiite  in  which  it  is  acceptable  to  liim),  be  has  for  some 
lime  past  been  fed  upon  bread  sopped  in  water,  and 
sprinkled  With  sugar  :  this  ho  oats  readily,  and  &ccms  to 
relub  tt  much.  M.  Vosmaer  mentions  that  bia  animal  eat 
dry  biscuit,  but  refuaod  it  if  moistened  with  «ai«r ;  neither 
woqld  it  over  taato  watar;  Thia  ia  ooai|dBlaiy  at  vanaaoa 
with  the  habila  of  my  aniiBaL  for  ho  not  only  eata  noiat' 
cned  bread,  but  laps  water  hko  a  cat.  When  food  is  pre- 
tented  to  Mm,  if  bunj^.  he  .-eizeii  it  with  both  bandii,  and, 
Icttini;  go  with  bis  right,  holds  it  with  his  left  all  the  time 
be  ia  eating.  Frequently,  when  feeding,  he  graiips  the 
bars  in  the  upper  part  of  Im  cage  with  hu  hind  paws  and 
baibgs  inverted,  appearing  exceedingly  intent  upon  the  foo«l 
he  holds  fast  in  tne  left  hand.  He  is  exceedingly  fond  of 
emngoa  i'—ia  thia  the  animal  raaambM  a  domeatieatod 
lawMT  tM^hmt  onco  in  our  poMenion *bnt  when  they 
Sie  at  all  hard,  he  seems  very  much  puizled  how  to  extract 
the  juice.  I  have,  upon  such  an  uccamun,  seen  Inm  lie  uU 
ku  length  upon  his  back,  in  the  bou.nii  ot  c  ;^;^^.  imd, 
Incly  Krasping  the  piece  of  orange  with  both  hands,  squeese 
P.  G»  flOb  1496. 


the  jnioa  into  bia  mouth,'  Mr.  Baird.  after  noticing  the  cry 
moBtioned  by  Yoimaer  and  8v  W.  Jones,  says.  '  wlien  the 
cat  annoys  htm,  which  »he  does  very  frequently  by  leaping 
over  him.  he  re[>eau  the  cry  nearly  a  dozen  times:  it  is 
always  however  expressive  of  anger.  He  has  also  iinoihur 
sort  of  cry  expressive  of  eagerness  to  obtain  anything :  ibu 
is  much  gruffer  in  sound,  not  shrill  nor  loud,  but  apparently 
made  by  forcing  the  air  out  of  hi*  uoatriU.  He  lihaa  mun 
to  be  atroked  under  the  chin  and  throat,  and  alao  ttnder  Ae 
arms,  turning  his  head  round  to  the  hand  like  a  cat,  and 
lifting  hi^  arm,  stretching  it  out  beyond  his  head.  Though 
not  a  very  heii^ible  animal,  he  is  still  evidently  c;i[  al  ;l-  of 
feeling  kmdnuaii  and  showing  re*enitnent.  He  allows  Ins 
throat  and  fore-arro!i  to  be  atroked,  but  refuses  to  let  the 
i>ame  liberty  be  taken  with  his  lower  hmba.  For  some  time 
while  10  China,  n  Utilo  Cbine»e  dog  was  his  oompanhm, 
sleeping  in  the  aame  cage  with  him ;  and.  with  the  exoep> 
tion  of  a  few  oooaaional  jars,  they  lived  very  eomrortabh 
together.  As  the  dog  grew  up  however  they  were  sepurattfd. 
A  cat,  the  only  animal  in  the  house  besides  himself,  ha* 
made  ui;u.\  overtures  tu  Imii,  and  when  he  iv  nil  lur,]  to 
gel  out  of  luis  cage,  he  is  (oUuwed  up  and  down  Uit-  lotnii  by 
his  feline  companion,  who  evidently  wishes  to  make  h.m  her 
playfellow.  Any  undue  familiarities  however  on  her  part 
are  met  with  an  immediate  repulse  from  him;  and.  one 
time,  when  patting  him  rather  incautiously  with  her  Ibot, 
he  bit  her  eo  severely,  that  abo  nuv,  though  evidently  wteh- 
ing  to  be  on  good  terms  with  him.  keeps  at  a  !>ufe  distance. 
This  same  cat  has.  since  thi«.  become  mure  familiar. 
Though  not  during  to  approach  him,  she  follows  him  whcre- 
ever  he  goes,  to  his  great  annoyance,  and  reiideri>  herself 
an  object  of  his  abhorrence.  He  cries  out  on  her  approach, 
and  u  sadly  tantalised  by  hw  playful  triek  of  leaping  over 
him.  He  seems  to  be  rather  a  aocbd  auitaial  notwithstand* 
iag.  A  larico  japanned  tray  aitraoia  a  good  daal  of  bia 
altentioa.  Seeing  bis  image  redeeled  in  i^  ho  walka  before 
it,  and  tric'^  r.i  ijrasp  his  own  image.  Finding  his  effbrtu 
int'ffectua!,  miiiates  the  action  of  the  child,  by  peeping 
U-lisii :j  It,  \\  ;l1i  cxi:ci'Lj;  njii  la  the  object  tbero.  BcIdi.'  a 
lonking-glaM  he  !>t)uvvb  the  »amu  regard  and  euriosiiy.'  In 
moMt  respects,  the  rest  of  Mr.  Baird's  doicription  OgNoa 
with  tboae  of  Vosmaer  and  Sir  W.  Jones. 

M.  d'Obsonville's  memoir  is  very  interesting,  bnt  oAia 
no  diCMonaaa  enHleiant  lo  juatifr  tho  inaortioo  of  hia  acoount 
ofhit  ipeeiraen  at  length.  The  little  animal,  whidi  enjoyed 
corn jiriTLiti ve  tibi-riv,  bririir;  sr.fJured  to  go  at  large,  appeared 
lu  hiiu  lu  vt:ry  uu;€ti  attached,  lie  u&cd  lu  cmuss  it  after 
giving  it  food;  and  the  marks  of  sensibility  u]K>n  the  part 
of  his  Ikvourite  were,  taking  the  end  of  bia  band  and  preae* 
ing  it  to  iu  boeom,  fliing,  at  the  aaoM  lime^  ila  half  opaaod 
eyes  upon  his. 

One  that  Pennant  saw  in  London,  slept  holding  feat  to  tho 
witea  of  iu  cage  with  ita  elaws,  aa  above  daaorihadt  and  he 

atates  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal  call  the  aitlmal  CSIir> 

wutndi  A''  ':V.  or  B(u\ful  Billy.  SirW.  Junes  savs  of  it, 
'The  i'andiu  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  auim  li  :  the 
1  I v.L'r  Hindus  of  this  province  generally  call  it  Lajjab^iiuki , 
ur  the  Bashful  Ape;  and  the  Mussulmans,  retaiuing  the 
sense  of  the  epithet,  give  it  the  absurd  appellation  of  a  cat ; 
but  it  is  noilher  a  eat  nor  bashful ;  for  though  a  Fsndit, 
who  saw  my  Lemur  by  day-light,  remarked  that  ho  «aa 
Lajjdlu,  or  modest  (a  vrard  which  the  Hindus  apply  to  ail 
seiuitive  plants),  yet  be  only  seemed  bashful,  while  in  fact 
he  was  dimsiehted  and  drowsy;  for  a\  as  y  vit  per- 

ceive by  his  flgure,  ho  had  open  eyes,  and  as  much  boldness 
as  any  of  the  LemiUL-'i  p-ii;iir,0  ur  Limioan.' 

In  a  state  of  nature  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
habits  are.  for  the  most  part,  arboreal ;  and  that  it  takes  ila 
may  by  nigfat.  aaiaing  that  which  is  living,  aaeh  aa  small 
biroa.  mkm  and  faaaots.  by  surprise,  probably  whilst  thay 
are  daq^iig;  and  vaiyhig  its  diet  by  having  roaowta  to 
fruits. 

Localitiet. — 'As  tohia  country,'  says  the  a  i  il:  t  l^si  ij  iuii  d, 
'  the  first  of  the  Rpecies  that  I  saw  in  India  Wiu  m  liie  du< 
trictof  Tipra,  properly  Tripura,  whither  it  had  been  brought, 
like  mine,  from  the  Garrow  Mountains;  and  Dr.  Anderson 
informs  me  tliat  it  is  found  in  tho  woods  on  the  »»st  of 
Coromandol :  another  has  bean  sent  to  a  member  of  our 
society  ftom  one  of  the  oatem  isles ;  and  tbongh  the  Lotia 
may  be  a  native  of  Sil&n,  yet  I  cannot  agree  with  M  de 
ButTun  that  it  is  the  minute,  sociable,  and  docile  animal 
mentione'i  by  Thoveoo^whiehitnoamhlaa  nailharinaiao 
nor  dispositton.* 

VOI.XXUL-  B  . 
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It  Ini  Wen  fMmi  in  other  pMti  of  the  penimala  of 
BlMlwtaii :  nd  in  Jan,  Pemiig,  and  CSeylon. 


STB'NOPUS.  rSmiMFi.  vdL  x»..  p.  425.] 
8TBNORH YNCttUS.   [Sbam.  »ot.  xxi..  p.  1«3.] 

STRPHANO'MI  A.    [Physograda.  vol.  xviii..  p.  138.1 
STE'PHANUS  ATHENIENSIS  (Iri^voc 'AeijvoToc). 
«n  anlient  Greek  physician,  the  author  of  suveral  treatises 
•till  extant.    Nothing  u  known  of  the  events  of  bit  life, 
eseept  that  (if  lwlliqrMie\c  the  titlesof  some  manuscripts 
■I  'Vtenna)  be  mm  a  pupil  of  Theophiliu  FMtoepatharittt. 
(Linbee«  JKUtoCl.  yMok,  lib.  «U  p.  Ite.  MS.  4tS:  lib. 
vii.,  p.  i&i,  ad.  Kollar.)   Nether  it  it  knowo  Ibr  eertain 
when  he  lived,  for  hi>  having  Theophitus  Ibr  hfs  tntor  does 
not  at  all  help  to  decide  this  question,  aa  it  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  date  of  the  master  as  of  itiB  pupil.  G. 
J.  VoasiuB  {Lib.  de  Philnioph.,  cap.  13.  p.  109,  in  Ojwra, 
torn,  iii.,  ed  Amst.)  and  Fabneiua  (Biblioth.  Or.,  torn,  xii., 
p.  693)  think  he  is  the  same  aa  the  author  who  is  known 
kf  tba  BaDMof  Stephmm  ^txandrimu^vxA  vho  dedieated 
Me  werfc  D&  GIpfMpoeli  to  the  Miperar  H«ffaeU«i  (a.i>. 
610-641);  and  that  he  might  have  been  called  Athem'entit 
from  having  bwn  born  at  Athena,  and  AUxandrinut  from 
having  settled  at  Alexandria.    Pr(^bly  however  neither 
of  these  great  acholara  ever  saw  his  works  in  the  original ; 
as  Dietz,  hi*  editor,  notices  several  words  that  occur  in  them, 
which  aeem  to  belong  to  the  eleventh  century  rather  than 
dw  aavanth  {*.g.  Yvx'«  ^para.  Comment  in  Hippocr. 
*  Fr^HOlL,'  p.  H7 ;  rCi^Xa^  tAut,  p.  B9 ;  \aytt9inp  M<|dlff- 
tm,  p.  94;  ^yrvTfc.  p.  146;  iuMtittt,  p.  154;  nXeder,  p. 
1  !i9).   The  first  of  his  works  that  we  poeMsf  is  a  Commen- 
tary on  (he  '  Prognostics'  of  Hippocrates,  which  was  Irst 
published  by  Dieiz  (who  calls  him  'inter  Htppocratis  in- 
terpretes  sequioris  aetatis  facile  princeps'),  m  the  first 
volume  of  his  Scholia  in  Hipjxicratem  et  Galenum,  Regim. 
Pruaa.,  1834.   There  is  also  a  commentary  on  the  '  Apho- 
riMBs'  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  in  fiact  agrees  word 
ht  wwrd  with  that  whieli  ia  aoaMnDly  attributed  to  Thao* 
phfloa.  8«ma  axtraeia  ftom  tbit  wf  biaertad  in  tba  aaeand 
volume  of  Dietz'i  collection.    His  commentarv  on  Galell'a 
Ad  Glanronem  de  Medendi  Melhodo,  is  said  by  Fabriciut 
and  Choulant  (Handb.  der  Biicherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere 
Mediein,  Leipcig,  1841)  to  have  been  first  published  at 
Venioe  ia  Gtaek  by  Aldus,  1536,  8vo. ;  but  Diets  doubts 
Aa  aaietenoe  of  this  edition.    He  has  himself  inserted  the 
oq— antar>-  in  the  first  volume  of  his  collection  mentioned 
diove.  It  had  beCoiaajmaarad  aawaltiaieaiaaLatiii  ttaaa- 
lation  by  Au((ustinat  CMdaldinae,  Venat,  1AS4, 8vo.,  Lugd., 
1  .^5  niid  1 SS8,  Svo.  Another  of  his  works  was  published  in  a 
Lrtiui  iianslation  bv  Casp.  Wolf,  with  the  title  Alphahetum 
F.mptricum,  tive  1  >u.fn»  tdii  el  Stefihant  Athenientiis  de  Rf- 
meaiti  Eirpertii  Ltber,  <fr.,  Tigvri,  1  5h  1 ,  8 vo.  The  treatise  on 
Ihvera,  sometimes  attributed  to  Stephanus  Atheniensis,  is 
in  fact  by  Palladius.   [PALt-Aoitra,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  170.] 

The  work  on  Alobemy  by  Stephanus  Alexandrinus  consisto 
of  nine  wpdfiifear  Xa>iwraa(aaa  ftJunauitiBiMiotk.  Gr^  torn. 
xiL.  p.  696X  with  th*  <Mo  ln«d«Mr  'AMaWpk^.  Okav^uvi- 
asi  4ik»9tfm  aal  idamtKtm,  Ifaydfcuc  ««l  rmtr^e 


Tix^ifC  »*p«  %pvo<nroua{  Ilpajic  Iv  6iy  »p<iri}.    It  was  pul>- 

lisbed  in  lAtin.  Patav.,  1679,  8to.i  by  Dominic  Piiiroentus, 
together  with  Dainoerito%  Bynaaiue,  and  other  writers  on 
the  same  subject.  The  writer  «aa  a  Qiriatiaiw  and  lived 
(as  was  before  noticed)  in  the  ferenth  eenturjr.  Retneofuft 

(ap.  Fabric,  Piltl.  Or  .  torn,  xn.,  p.  757)  spt  aks  highlf  of 
his  work,  but  notices  that  ht-  falls  itito  the  common  error  of 
the  Eastern  and  Greek  churches  <<{  iliac  age  respecting  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  1  his  was  one  or  the  worka 
which  Dietz  was  prepariii);  to  edit  at  the  time  of  his  dfath. 
(Bee  SekoL  in  Hmner.  et  GaL,  Pradbt,.  p.  six.) 

It  mejr  be  nantioned  that  tba  (ktbar  of  Alesaodor  Tk«lli- 
anus  (Alex.  Trail..  De  He  Med.,  lib.  iv.,  can.  I.  p.  tSO.  ed. 
Ouint),  and  a  physician  of  Edessa.  sent  ov  Justinian  aa 
ambassador  to  the  Persian  king  (Procop.,  t)e  Pello  Pers., 
lib.  iu,  cap.  26)  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  two  writera 
noticed  in  dila  aitieto^  both  of  whom  pfobabiy  livad  vtieh 
later 

STE'PHANUS BTZAKTI'NUS.  a  Greek  granmarian, 
the  author  of  agaonaphical  dictiooaij.  tba  eattiatt  proba- 
bly ever  written,  nothing  is  known  of  hta  Kfe»  and  hie 

age  is  uncertain  ;  he  is  placed  by  Saxius  (Onomattieon, 
i,  520)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century.  Of  his  original 
work  nothing  but  an  aliridj;einenl  made  by  Hermolaus, 
another  gramraarian.  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Justinian,  has  come  down  to  us,  with  tlu?  e\ciption  of  a 
fragment  of  the  letter  A  beginning  with  Dyme  and  ending 
with  Dodona,  which  was  first  published  from  the '  Bibliotheca' 
of  Peter  Segnier*  by  Samuel  Tennulius.  AmaleU  1669* 
4to.  A  eomiMurtaon  or  this  portion  of  the  original  wark  witli 
its  abridgement  will  show  how  mufh  valualjlc  matter  has 
been  omitled  by  Hermolaas.  Constantine  Porphjro^enne- 
tus,  in  hi»  Look  '  Df  Administraiulo  I rni'iTio,' c.  '23,  24.  and 
in  that  on  the  Themata  (lib.  2.  Thcma  6,  9,  10,  12),  quotes 
from  Stephanus  and  gives  much  fuller  extracts  than  are 
found  in  the  *  Epitome,'  and  in  one  instance  cites  h  im  by 
name  (Thgma  9,  *  De  Sicilia;''  see '  Excerpta  Constantini 
Peiresciana,' edit.  Hanr.  Valesius,  p.  499;  and  alao  JEi|f- 
mohg.  Magnum,  voc.  2f^(ta).  the  wofb,  at  it  ha« 
come  down  to  us,  much  of  the  letter  K.  from  KF,  to  KO. 
is  wanting,  which  is  known  to  have  existed,  according  to 
Staliger,  quoted  by  Fabricius  {Biblioth.  Graec,  m.  51, 
Hamburg,  1717).  Hie  latter  part  is  less  full  than  the 
earlier ;  fh>m  Pitr»  to  2  little  more  than  the  namaa  of 
plaeea  and  tbair  a^ootivoa  are  given }  from  tbia  latter  on* 
warda  the  oxtraeta  beeeine  leea  neasKK  In  X  aid  O  tra 
have  what,  from  the  difference  in  style,  may  bo  eonaidered 
an  uncurtailed  transcript  of  the  original ;  the  first  nine 
articles  of  K  are  abridged  in  the  '  Codi  x  Vratisl.,'  like  those 
of  the  preceding  letters,  as  if  the  epiiomisl  bad  desisted  sud- 
denly in  his  undertaking.  Tht-  difhcult^  of  disimguisli. 
ing  the  origind  materiu  from  the  possible  additions  of 
l&yiuiin  jMfanu  us  f^om  relying  with  any  certainty 
on  aeftnl  nMagoa  in  tba  work  wbidi  have  been  thought 
to  reffv  toVtophanos  htanalf.  Under  the  word  'Aveer^ia, 
he  or  bis  abridger  speaks  of  Eugenius,  a  grammarian 
(accordingtoBaiaas)or  the  time  of  the  emperor  Aiiastasius  ; 
in  the  artu-lc  VdrBot  occui  the  wurds.  *  as  has  been  said  hy 
rae  in  the  Byzantica;'  and  under  B^rXi/»a  (Bethlehem)  are 
expressions,  which  prove  the  writer  of  them  to  havo 
been  a  Chnatian.  Westermann.  in  the  preface  to  hia 
edilioaof  Stephanus  (Lips.,  1839,  8vo.),  is  inclined  to  apnlj 
tbeee  pamget  to  him  rather  than  to  Haraaolaua,  and  m 
reaaena  era  apparently  just.  In  tbe  Barney  If 8.  M.  11. 
254,  British  Museum,  in  a  vnlumo  entiilod  '  Vitjp,  Mores, 
et  Dicta  Patrum  Sanctorum,  Ordine  Alphabetico  disposita. 
cx  Johnnnis  MoschB  Prato  Spirituali  aliisque  Anctoribus 
coUecta.'  is  mention  of  a  Stephanus  uf  Byzantium,  wlu}  is 
describt-rl  as  one  of  the  scribes  or  chartularii  of  Maurianua 
the  General;  his  great  fame  is  spoken  of,  and  a  miracttlpua 
scene  at  his  death  is  described,  at  which  the  narrator  and 
Tboodeaiua,  biabon  of  fiabyleni  aie  aaid  to  have  been  pre- 
■ent  A  Oovnt  IfanffoniM  Kved  in  tbo  time  of  the  emperor 

Zono,  A.D.  490  {Chron.  Pasehat.,  261  ;  Corpus  Pt/zant. 
Script.,  Venet.,  1729);  and  another  was  Ojtnes  Doinesti- 
rorura  in  the  time  of  Hunorius  ("Bamiun,  Cimment.  in 
Antiq.  C.  P.,  lib.  li.,  477,  ibid.),  ana  it  is  possible  that  some 
future  discovery  roav  connect  the  Stephanus  mentioned 
in  this  passage  with  the  subject  of  this  biography. 

Weatermann  has  adopted  the  title  Ethnica  (Ttlwad),  on 
the  antberi^  of  Snatatbiua,  inatead  of  that  of  lli^  lIAtMi^ 
preSsod  to  the  <ewlt  by  AMva  and  othan.  Tbo  oditjom 
of  StaphMiw  am  AMi  Uaav^  Ym^  im,  M.;  W.9 
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rant,  ex  Juntax.  offioiD.,  Mil,  fol.;  Gfitoet,  BuiU  'lS&S. 
fol. ;  Xyl»nd«r,  BmiI,  1^68,  foU  oum  caitigst. ;  Tboma  de 
Pinedu,  Am«tel.,  1678,  with  •  IaUd  tnBtiatioB  and  vat' 
ful  cummunury,  and  the  fragniMit  puUiabad  TmaQltttB. 
1m.  HoUtoD.,  Lugd.  Batav..  1684,  with  manf  unola- 
tkma;  Abraham  Berkel.  Lugd.  Bata^.,  fol.  This 

f'^iti.in  wM  finUhad  by  Gron  i\-.us,  ifi^-i.  wlni  rfimbUshed 
frn^rnent  with  a  triple  Laiui  Uciuaiaiioii  in  tiie  7tb  voi. 
>  f  ihe  Tiit^saurus  Anliq.  Gr»c.'  (Sco  Saxii  Onomof^  and 
Fabnc4(u,  as  ciiad  abova;  alao  tha  adition  of  the  latter, 
Hdmladt,  17  74.  for  aoow  additionil  Nmiriu.) 

Ihm  work  af  S^pbaiiut  contains  many  intneattng  pNP> 
tteolan  niath*  to  hmorj  and  mythology;  it  traata  of 
towol.  nationa.  and  tribea,  giving  to  each  prop«r  name  it« 
gentilitial  adjective.  It  does  not  however  apjicar,  a&  &omo 
have  Ml ppr)-'",l,  i!i;it  din  cliief  object  of  the  author  was  to 
convey  grammatical  information,  and  a  tilia  to  the  wurk« 
written  at  the  end  of  the  fragment  already  mentioned,  and 
quoted  aa  proving  this,  ia  not  eonaidand  goouioe.  The 
BOinlMr  of  onthors  cited  in  the  fnioiiBt  noliM  t 


us  the 

DM  sognt  A*  lew  of  M  falaoblo  »  oonplbtioii  is  the 
vlioto  KNH%  matt  havo  been.  Tho  ootieea  of  eitiea  io  the 

•  Epiiome,'  •"[irtii  ulrn  ty  .if  th.  ,-ic  which  struck  coins,  are  very 
useful  in  Lhe  lUus^rat  oii  uf  Uiu  local  history  and  topography 
of  the  antient  world. 

STEPHEN,  the  first  Christian  martyr,  has  been  aup- 
poead.  on  no  very  sufficient  grounds,  to  have  been  OHO  of 
the  *  seventy-two  diaoiples.'  It  ia  more  likelj  tbol  be  vaa 
an  HoUeniatie  Jow,  tnd  one  of  the  large  body  oolivonod  en 
tbo  4af  of  Pentecost  by  the  preoehidg  of  St.  Peter.  He 
■ppnotl  to  have  been  a  person  of  some  reputation,  and  waa 
one  of  the  aeven  deacons  ehosen  to  stteiid  to  tha  temporal 
■ffairs  of  the  i^rowinjf  ehorch.  The  Jew^  from  the  different 
synasfO(fue<  out  of  Palestine,  txLi^pi  ruied  by  the  defection 
from  their  body  of  so  emioent  a  person  as  Stephen*  loat  no 
a^portonity  of  contending  vebemeuily  with  him;  Mdlllti- 
WMidj  bfooghit  him  bofim  tho  Subedho.  to  wa  ao< 
eooatof  liii  Mllef  tod  nrndooL  In  ooww.  ho  wMniooBod 
a  fine  oration,  the  object  of  which  appears  to  have  been  to 
open,  historically,  the  true  desif^n  of  the  Jewish  dis))en»a- 
tkm,  anil  ;!ie  <  u-.ummatioii  of  that  design  in  Christ.  The 
object  of  this  discourse  has  however  been  disputed  ;  and  it 
was.  in  hct,  not  fully  developed  by  the  5i>eaker,  as  he  was 
tntomq^tad  by  the  elamouts  of  the  mob,  who  '  were  cnt  to 
tbo  MM*  andgooabed  00  him  with  their  lootk*  He  waa 
boMver  aneooMgad  br  «  vWon  of  *  baofMi  opened,'  and  of 
Cbrikt  gloHHed ;  en  oeclwinf  which  to  tbe  people,  they 
rushed  tipnr.  him,  ilro.gqeil  him  mitsiiie  the  riiy,  anr]  thfro 
stoned  him  to  ilcalli,  a.d.  3  ;.  Wiih  his  la<t  bri'iiili  lif  in- 
vokctl  the  pardon  of  Goii  fur  l;is  luur  li  rers,  Tin!!  ^a?  .jn- 
tireiy  an  extrajudicial  act,  tbe  efifeet  of  popular  eacitemeqt; 
for  the  Sanhedrim  did  not  coafMt  hioit  IM  htA  iadood  no 
power  to  inlliot  doath> 

STEPHEN  I.  «M  elected  bishop  of  Rome  ofler  the 
death  of  JLuaiaa»  aa  S33.  He  was  applied  to  by  the 
Chriattaos  of  Oaol  aoneoming  some  diirereneae  which  they 
!  t1  nitli  Martianus  of  Aries,  who  appears  to  have  been 
uiiu»uallj  aasiere  in  matters  of  discipline.  Next  came  the 
wmraotions  ainony  tho  Christian*  of  Spain  i  lmh  arning  the 
two  hi^hop.s  Baailides  and  Martialis,  who  were  both  depoeed. 
Basiliiles  wr;<  to  Bone,  and,  it  appears,  prevailed  upon 
Stephen  to  take  bk  part;  but  tbc  Spaniah  biabopa applied 
to  Oypriao  of  Gtfthan  who  approved  of  the  depoaition  of 
Baailidea,  aod  oanaaa  it  to  bo  oooBrmed  by  a  council  held 
in  AfHea.  A  oontioteray  arose  between  Stephen  and  Cy- 
prian concemin)?  the  bapli-rn  if  l.orotioa,  but  the  n- 
tirity  of  tho  letters  of  Cypriiwi  <iiid  FiriniMan  concerning 
this  dispute  has  been  disputed  by  soma  church  historians 
and  entice.  Stephen  died  a.d.  257,  but  the  manner  of  his 
death  ia  not  clearly  aaoeriaiuod :  the  '  Acta  8.  Siephani*  are 
aot  Mfiaidered  aa  genuine.  Of  Stephen's  wntingi  we 
have  only  fragmenta  of  epntloab  (Dnpin;  Wakh;  Moa- 
beim;  Ceillier.) 

STEPHEN  II.  WM  eleeted  after  Zacharias  (a.u.  752).  but 
died  three  dnH  ^ftor  bia  eleelion,  withuui  beint;  cuni^i-srated, 
fi>f  which  ri-a^on  he  is  generally  omitted  in  the  series  of  Uie 

STEPH EN  IIU  a  native  of  Rome^  waa  elected  the  auo- 
esaacr  of  Stephen  IL,  and  ha  ii^  atyled  by  many  Stephen  II. 
4tiriphn%  1^  of  tboLiMMMboBd^  hMring  abortiy  before 
4f«ra  tho  VynmtiMi  eot  of  Roremw*  and  the  Exarohate, 

•nl  I*fntMpoli»,  morrhcd  towanh  Rome,  In  violation  of  the- 
fi»cK  coociudcd  betweea  his  predocea&ors  and  that  aee,  aad 


havmg  advanced  as  far  as  Nami,  sent  mc»s«rger$  to  Ihe 
pope,  requiring  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  and  us  duchy  to 

[lay  him  a  capitation  ux,  and  aokoowlodgo  him  fur  tbeir 
iege  lord,  threatening  to  piUaga  Rome  in  ease  of  roAiaal. 
Stepbottf  hating  uptied  in  vain  for  asaiataoce  to  tbe  Eastern 
emperar  ConitanUiio  Copronymus.  who  was  at  that  tune 
busy  in  breaking  images  at,(!  ix.'r.iTuiiiit;  Iruug*^  \vor-l:^;iperh, 
bad  recourse  to  Pepin,  king  ot  the  Franks,  \^Iiofre  accession 
to  that  throne  in  lieu  of  tho  deposed  Childeric,  the  last  no- 
minal king  of  tbe  Merovingian  dynasty,  had  been  counte- 
nanced ana  aanctioned  by  Zacbariaa.  Stephen's  predecessor* 
Pepin  sent  two  legatee,  to  endeavour  to  pmvail  upan  Aaloi- 
pbna  to  daaist  limn  annoying  the  pope.  Their  rMnonatia- 
lions  proving  useteea,  pope  Stephen  determined  to  repair  to 
France  in  company  wito  Pepin's  legates.    Pepin  received 
the  pope  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  wai>  crowned  and 
anointed  by  him  in  the  church  of  St.  l>eais,  togelh^  with 
his  two  song  Charles  and  Carlumann.    It  waa  then  agreed 
between  Stephen  and  Pepin  that  Pepiu  should  oblige  Astol- 
phus  to  evacuate  not  only  the  ducbv  of  Rome,  but  also  tbe 
Exarchate  and  PentanoUab  whiah  bo  had  taken  from  tlia 
Bycantines,  and  that  tBoae  tervitoriee  should  be  made  over 
to  St.  Pcti  r  liiid  thr  I'nunan  sve.    P>'pin,  accompanied  by 
Stephen,  Uiari  iir_-J  nilli  un  umy  iiiio  Italy,  defeuted  Astol- 
phus,  besieged  tutu  :ii  I'av.a,  and  obliged  bim  to  promise  to 
give  up  Raveuns  wiUt  iho  Exarchate,  which  embraced  the 
actual  provinces  called  the  Papal  Legations,  and  the  Pen- 
tapolia  or  present  March  of  Ancona,  including  Urbino  and 
Peaaro.  Aatolphus  niBdo  the  promise,  and  gave  hostages  to 
Pepin,  who  quiokly  ratarned  to  France  (a-d.  754).   In  tbo 
Ibllowing  year  however,  Astolpbus,  having  recruited  bis 
fbroes,  marched  straight  to  Rome,  to  which  he  laid  siege,  de- 
vastating the  country  around.    Pojie  Stephen  now  wrote  to 
Pepiu  in  tho  most  urgent  manner,  in  the  name  of  St. 
Peter:  '  Petrua  vooatus  Apostolus  k  Jeau  Christo  Dei  vivi 
Alio:  ViriaexcelleotinimisPipino,  Carlo  et  Carolumanoo  tri- 
bns  lagiba^'CEeH  promiaing  them  and  all  tbe  Fieneb jpsivl* 
otoroaT  life,  if  they  would  support  the  rights  of  8t  FMtf^ 
see.  but  threatening  them  with  eternal  pei  J  tion  if  tlicy  un- 
gtected  so  to  do.  11  liese  remarkable  letter^  li  i  >]ie  Siijpiiea 
are  in  Baronitu,  Duchesne,  and  the  I  jJlx  Cariilmus. 
Pepin  quickly  repaired  to  Italy,  again  defeated  Astolphua, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  raise  the  si^e  of  Roma  in  order 
to  oppose  him,  and  besieged  him  in  Avisn.   While  Pepin 
waa  encamped  before  tbateity.anonfOjr  appeared  before  him. 
aent  by  ConKtuntine  Copronymua,oo^aior  ot  Ihe  Xaati  who. 
after  praising  Pepin  for  having  driven  the  Loagobards  ont 
of  tho  Kxaiioiia;  ,  >iuiii ju  IskI  its  restitution  to  its  former 
sovereipin  iho  tLiiiyitrui-.    I'epin  replied  that  the  Exarchate 
had  bclongi'd  tn  li.n  l>jngobard»  by  riglii  j!  i  (iiHjU<  Hi,  and 
alM>  by  tbe  will  of  the  people,  who  had  givoa  tbeaiM;lves  up 
to  king  Luitprand,  in  consequence  of  tM  persecution  of  the 
imagea  ordered  by  tbe  Greek  emperors ;  and  that  now  by  the 
same  right  tboee  provinces  belonged  to  Pepin,  who  had 
taken  tbem  from  the  Longobards.  and  that  he  had  thought 
it  expedient  to  give  them  to  the  pope  for  the  honour  and 
advancement  of  tho  Catholic  chL.it  h,  a\u]  ;  >  l->^  |   it  fn^e 
both  from  the  bereslea  of  the  Greeks  aud  irDiu  (he  .iiubitiun 
and  rapacity  of  tbe  Loiigohards.    (.■\naslusiiis  in  Vita  Ste- 
phaui  III.)   Pepin,  having  duuaisaed  the  envoy  with  this 
answer,  continued  to  preaa  the  aiege  of  PSvia,  and  Astol 
phua  waa  oUigsd  to  atte  for  peaee.  Pepin  lannirod  hiss  ioa^ 
mediately  to  deUver  to  hta  eommiasionor  Fnltod,  abbot  of 
St.  Denis,  the  towns  of  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis,  and 
to  cause  tliem  to  be  evaeuated  by  the  Longobards.  This 
bLMiii;  iJoMr,  Fiilrad  carried  tho  keys  of  those  towns  to  Rome, 
aiitl  Uc^xjbUtMl  llwm  on  the  sepulchre  of  the  holy  AiK>iAtle, 
tofrelher  with  the  solemn  deed  of  donation  signed  by  Pepin, 
hia  two  sons,  and  the  principal  barons  and  prelatsa  of  France. 
This  act  of  donation  is  lost,  but  from  some  of  tha  agpiaa 
sioiis»  gathatod  fram  nope  Sleohaa'a  loUoni»  it  appears  that 
it  waa  made  to  the  Ueased  PMor,  and  the  holy  ehureb  of 
God,  and  '  to  the  Roman  republic'    The  city  and  duchy  of 
Rome  were  therefore  not  included  in  the  doualion,  as  they 
bad  not  been  coiiqutTtd  <.'ith«.'r  b;,-  ilie  Longobards  u:-  l>y 
Pepin.   Tbe  pope  then  entrusted  the  administration  of  liie 
Exarohate  to  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna.    Some  critics, 
eapeeially  French,  and  Sigooiua  himsel(  asaume  that  Pepin 
gave  to  the  pope  only  tM  '  utile  dominium'  of  tbe  Bxai^ 
ehato  asd  Pentapolis,  aodaMainad  te  hinaalf  ani  hiasaia- 
BsssBtS  tto  'jus  imperii,'  or  aeversign  righls. 

Soon  afUr  this  memorable  transaction  Aitolphus  died  of 
an  accident  while  huntio&  aud  i>esideriu8.  kmg  ui  Xuscuoy, 
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VM  chiM<>ii  1y  the  T>ongo1>ards  for  their  king  Eatclus 
brother  or  .Vaiolphus,  wlto  had  fonoerly  abdicated  the  crown 
Rnd  turned  monk,  left  his  convent  and  anpired  again  to  tho 
throne.  Desideriiu  epplied  to  pope  Stephen,  who  ordered 
Ratchis  to  return  to  nis  convent.  Ratchis  obeyed,  and 
DeuderitM  was  acknowledged  king.  Id  the  foUowinc 
Tear  (A]nil.  757)  pope  Stephen  died,  and  «u  sneeeedM 
by  P»ul  1.  W*  have  of  pope  Stephen's  writings,  besides  his 
letters  in  the  Codex  Oarolinus,  his  '  Responsa  ad  Gallos,' 
in  Harduin**  '  Concilia.' 

STEPHEN  IV..  styled  III.  by  some,  a  Sicilian  by  birth, 
*Tis  L'le:  ltd  piipi  A.I).  76S,  more  than  a  yi-nr  alur  the  death 
of  Paul  I.,  during  which  time  one  Constaniine,  a  layman, 
■odbnrther  of  Tou>,  duke  of  Nepi,  intruded  himself  by  force 
•D  tlw  Wpil  ■■•»  bavii^  obliged  Gregory,  bishop  of  Pmeate, 
lo  ordnn  and  conicerate  him.  Atlart  part  of  tho  Ronan 
clergy,  supported  by  the  Longobard  duke  of  Spoleto. who  ttent 
an  armed  force  to  Rome,  overcame  the  faction  of  Constan- 
tine.  who  was  deposed,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  m  i  ^hut  up  in 
a  convent,  aiwl  Stephen  was  elected.  The  nuw  pope  con- 
voked a  council  in  the  Lateran,  in  which  all  the  abettors  of 
Cotutaniine  were  degraded.  Shortly  after,  new  disturb- 
ances broke  out  in  Rome,  which  induced  Desiderius.  king 
of  tiM  LoOfohards.  to  oo  thither  with  some  troopa.  Ho  bad 
WTonil  intorviovi  vith  pope  Stephen  in  tbo  Vatiem 
Basilica  outside  of  thn  walls,  and  assisted  him  in  quelling 
the  insunection,  the  leader*  of  which  had  their  eyes  put 
out. 

Kintf  Pepin  being  dead,  the  kingdom  of  the  Frank!)  was 
divided  between  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Carlomann. 
Berliio,  Fepin'a  widow,  baviog  made  a  iourney  into  Italy. 
mm  kiiif  IlMidHltta,  nd  arnngod  with  him  a  matiiiMBnl 
•tlianee  between  two  of  his  daughian  and  ber  two  sons. 
Pope  Stephen,  upon  hearing  this,  wrote  to  the  two  kings  of 
the  Franks  a  very  violent  letter,  which  is  contained  in  the 
Codex  Carohnus.duiiuading  them  from  the  proposed  alliaiice, 
and  assertint;  that  it  wouh!  I  <:  '  iin  nu  fully  to  contaminate 
their  noble  legal  race  With  the  perfidious  and  infect^  race 
of  the  Longoterds,  who  had  brought  leproey  into  Italy,  and 
who  did  not  deaorvo  to  be  reckoned  among  nations;  Uiat 
having  promiMd  to  8t  Peter  to  be  IHends  of  bis  flriends, 
«d  enamiea  to  bk  enentiei,  thqr  onsbt  to  shnn  the  alli- 
aneeoftbe  Longobardt.  who  were  enemies  to  Rome,'  adding 
several  scriptural  passage*  which  he  made  to  bear  upon  the 
subject :  he  coucluded  by  stating  that  be  wrote  thin  letter 
upon  the  sepulchre  of  the  holy  Apostle,  and  he  threatened 
them  with  excommunication  if  they  spurned  his  advice. 
The  alliance  however  took  place,  at  least  in  part;  for 
Charles  (afterwards  Charlemagne)  married  Hermengpuda, 
datq(hter  of  Desiderius.  whom  he  repadhted  ayMrofler, 
to  marry  Hildegatd,  a  Gernian  princess. 

Sergius.  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  being  dead,  the  arch- 
deacon Leo  W  is  clcritM!  liU  sucr*  ^«or ;  but  Mauritius,  duke  of 
Rimini,  went  lo  Ravenna  wiihan  armed  force,  and  violently 

Ed  111  ilu-  irchiepiNcopal  see  the  archtvi.>)t  Michael,  a 
an.  Pope  Stephen  refused  to  conaeerate  Michael,  who, 
having  stripped  the  church  and  Iteaanry  of  many  valu- 
aUee.  at  last  retired,  and  made  raooi  Ibr  Leo.  It  is  said 
that  king  Desiderius  fevoured  IfiehaaL  Pope  Stephen,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  pontiflcata,  mm  at  open  variance  with 
the  king  of  the  Lungubardti,  who  kept  or  recovered  posses- 
sion of  Ferrara,  Comon  ln  j.  nnd  Faenia,  which  Turmed  part 
of  the  long-diqiated  Kurchaie.  Pope  Stephen  died  at 
the  beginning  of  A.  IK.  Jft,  and  was  aneeaaded  by 
Adrian  1. 

STEPHEN  v.,  a  native  of  Rome,  anoeeeded  Leo  HI., 
MK  816.  Shortly  after  hia  oomeentioD  he  lietii  to  Fliaoee 
loeanlbr  with  the  emperor  Looia  the  Plena,  whom  he  net 

at  Orleans,  and  who  received  him  with  great  honour.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  be  died  in  the  seventh  month  of  his 
pontificate.  He  founded  at  Rome  the  raonB.<itery  of  Sania 
Prassede.  which  he  gave  to  a  roni^regation  of  Greek  roonk*, 
x'.      relM  1  ned  their  o«u  liiurgT. 

STEPHEN  VL,  a  Roman,  succeeded  Adrian  III.  in  the 
year  885.  He  fonnd,  <n  his  aooeesion,  the  Laterau  palace 
•trinpad  of  ila  Ifaamiao  and  other  valuables  by  the  relativea 
ana  altandantaof  the  late  pope,  according  to  the  practice 
of  those  times.  The  public  granaries  were  aUo  empty,  and 
the  people  of  Rome  were  suffering  fbom  famine  resulting 
from  d  hdd  ^l;^rvL^t  and  from  swarms  of  locusts  whu  ti 


which  the  peasant*  should  bring  him,  sikI  this  had  the 
effect  of  clearing  the  country  of  that  swjurge.  He  alMi  sold 
his  i  wn  jiruperty  to  relievo  the  [>oor.  Pope  Stephen  bad 
been  consocrated  by  John,  bishop  of  Pavia,  who  was  one  of 
the  Imperial '  missif  bnt  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fat  wm* 
•am  beeauM  tha  now  pope  had  not  waited  for  hia  appcv 
Wion,  and  h«  aent  omae  of  Ui  olBeera  to  Rama  to  aireat 
him,  but  Stephen  having  fonrarded  the  report  of  hia 
election,  made  according  to  the  canonical  formi,and  notne- 
rous  attentations  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  the  emperor  was 
pacified.  In  the  year  8x7  Cliailos  tho  Fat  was  deposed, 
and  his  rait  monarchy  parcelled  out.  Berengarius,  duke  of 
Friuh,  wa-s  elect&d  by  a  part  of  the  Italun  barons  king  of 
Italy  ;  but  he  found  a  rival  in  Guy,  duke  of  8|>oleto,  who 
overthrew  Berennrioi  in  hettla.  and  waa  erowned  at  Rome 
bv  the  pope,  in  rebruaiy.  891,  with  the  title  of  emperor, 
'Wido  imperator  Augustus.'  Soon  after  this  solemnity 
pope  Stephen  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  FormeHus. 
rope  Stephen  is  said  by  Gulielmiu  Bibliothec  '  ri  i  s  t  j  l  a  r 
been  a  man  of  learning:  he  collect«d  manusciipi^  v>h,cii 
hef;ave  lo  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul. 

SIEPHEN  Vll.,  bishop  of  .Vnagni,  and  a  native  of 
Roroe.iiucceeded  (a  p.  896)  Benedict  Vl.,  who  had  not  lived 
a  month  after  his  election, tahish  took  plaaa  an  the  death  of 
Formoana.  Stepbeti,  (riMtt  what  notiva  ia  not  dearly  aaeer- 
tamed,  persecuted  with  the  greatest  bitterness  the  memory 
of  pope  Formosus.  caused  his  body  to  be  disinterred  aisd 
stripped  of  its  p  intifual  i;  irmcnls,  and  tliriiv, n  int  i  a  com- 
mon grave  among  laymen.  He  juatiAed  hitn»«lf  by  the 
fact  that  Formosus,  before  his  elevation  to  the  papacy, 
bad  been  exoommunieated  by  pope  John  VIII..  in  oonao- 
queiMO  of  the  frequent  factious  strifes  whieh  often  broke 
oat  alRoma.  Su^ben  alao  annvlled  all  tha  acta  and  de- 
crees of  Fonnora*.  Tliia  afkir  of  Fonnoant  gave  rise  to 
much  L  ntrL  \  f  rsv,  whiuh  lasted  during  several  successive 
|iOUtibt*teo ;  and  a  contemporary  writer  called  Auxiliu* 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  memory  of  Formosus,  Di  <-Jrdina- 
tione  Formosi  Libri  Duo.'  In  the  year  897  an  Ul^ur^cetiQn 
of  the  friends  of  Formosus  broke  out  at  Rome,  and  pope 
Stephen  was  aaiaed,«aBt  into  prison,  and  atrangled.  Ue  was 
succeeded  by  Romanua,  who  annnllad  all  Stephen**  neta  aa 
to  Formosus. 

STEPHEN  VIII.  succeeded  Leo  VI..  a.o.  929.  This 
was  the  period  when  Marosia,  and  her  husband  Gui  lo.  ilu  k  - 
of  Tuscany,  ruled  in  Rome.  They  had  put  to  deaih  pope 
John  X.,  and  are  said  to  have  done  the  same  to  his  successor 
Ixo  VI..  whose  poDtificato  lasted  only  seven  months.  The 
election  of  Stephen  is  supposed  tlierefore  to  have  been 
effected  with  their  approbation ;  but  we  bate  no  historical 
reeord  eoneeming  the  partieuline  of  hia  pontifleate^  The 
tenth  century  is  the  truly  dark  age  of  Italian  history.  Ste- 
phen VlII»»tvled  by  some  VII .  died  tii  December,  930,  and 
was  succetnleci  by  John  XI.,  son  of  Maroeia. 

STEPHEN  IX. succeeded  Leo  VII.,  A.n.93y.  Rome  was 
then  governed  by  Alberic,  son  of  Marozia,  who  asiiumerl  tho 
title  of  'prince  and  senator  of  all  the  Romans.'  Little  or 
nothing  is  known  of  Stephen  IX.'s  pontificate.  Martinua 
Polonus  alone^  a  ebronieler  of  dubioua  authority,  saya  be 
was  roughly  handled  by  the  Romans  tn  a  popular  tnorali, 
and  was  crippled  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  AJIk  942, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Marunu^  111. 

STEPHEN  X.,  styled  IX.  by  some.  Cardinal  Frederic, 
abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  and  brother  of  Godfioy,  duke  of 
Tuscany,  succeeded  Victor  II.,  a  d.  1US7.  He  had  been 
legate  of  Loo.  IX.  to  the  court  of  ConsUntinopLs,  and  was 
learned  in  eontiovwtial  dtvmity.  His  election  ia  said  to 
have  bean  nnnnhnaw.  By  i\.ts  advioe  of  the  mank  Hilda- 
brand  Caftarwirda  Gregory  VIL),  he  sent  two  legates  to 
Milan  to  enforce  the  decre<'s  concerning  the  celibacy  of  the 
dsrijy,  which  the  church  oC  Milan  had  not  yet  adopted, 
l  iii.  ilivjiiiio  liail  be^un  in  1021,  at  tiie  council  of  Pavia. 
and  it  lasted  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Stephen  issued  also 
several  bulls  against  simony,  which  was  prevalent  in  hia 
time.  He  sent  for  the  learned  Petirus  Damianus,  who  bad  re- 
tired to  a  secluded  doiiler,  and  obliged  him  to  come  to  Rome 
nnder  pain  of  exeommunication.  and  made  him  cardinal 
and  bwhop  of  Osda.  The  pope  alao  eisiled  Ma  former 
monastery  of  Moi.ic  Ca-nii»,  in  which  he  enforced  a  strict 
discipline.  He  also  issutd  ;i.  bull  exempting  the  clergy  fi  oin 
tin:  i u  1  jMl)i''.ii)n  (if  the  lay  courts,  and  from  paying  tribute 


desolated  the  rouniry.  Siephiea  ordered  the  fields  to  be  |  to  laymen.  Fti  ni  some  passages  of  Leo  OstieoMS  and  oth«t 
sptinkled  with  boS\  water ;  but  at  the  same  time  be  pro- 1  chroniclers  it  ha-i  been  surmised  that  bo  intended  lo  malce 
ahenaljrinnMnejforeverymeaancaof  dead  heaatal  hia  brother  Godfingrkii^  of  Italy.  But  tha  pope  Ml  iU, 
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toA  dM  at  lbs  beginning  i06a.  Oa  bia  deathbed  be 
iMomModad  ibm  Sugy  umL  pionte  to  wiit  lor  ibe  ratiun 
«f  RSMmnd  fraoi  Ckrrainy  b«fbi«  t\uf  «ta«lM|  bit  WM>- 

etmot.  but  the  advire  -was  not  followed,  and  aseUnnen- 

toed.    [B KN EDICT  X. ;  Nicholas  II.] 

STKPHKN.  ST..  firei  Vm^  of  Hu:ii.nry.  m  u  of  the 
M*c;,  ur  rhii'f  Geysa,  and  SarokU.  tUe  daughter  of  Gvula,  a 
Huii  ^  anan  noblemati  who  had  been  aaplited  in  Greece, 
was  born  about  979,  at  Gran  (Ettragan,  tiie  antient  Strixo- 
niuiD). 

Ha  fiubar  Qtjm  (Qyoao,  m.  Vietor),  vhoM  flerm  and 
iadootitable  dwneter  the  Chtrbtlan  Sirotta  bad  anocoeded 

m  softening,  allowc  !  Piligrin.  bishop  of  Lorcb,  to  preach 
the  gospet  to  the  Magyars  ;  but  these  Arat  atlempta  prove<{ 

.i.-lIoh  s>1'liU  and  It  was  only  at  a  subsequent  period,  when 
Gt-ysa  himself  was  cot.verltd,  that  a  few  of  his  countrymen 
followed  his  example.  'I  ho  number  was  however  greatly 
iBCfaaaad  upon  the  arrii^  in  Hungaqr  of  St.  Adalbert,  who 
adtriMd  Geysa  to  allow  Cbrialiana  to  tetUe  tbere;  and  in 
eeoMquanee  of  tbia  pemiwian  beioK  gfanied,  a  nam- 
berorOernuuM  and  Italian*  established  tbemselvea  in  the 

•  ,;hbourhoodoftbecaiiii;il,  Crim.  The  majority  of  the  Hun- 
^.i.;ian»  beins^  however  siill  attached  lo  their  pc<^9.,  penKiru- 
lion  as  well  a*  other  means  of  conveniion  were  u'letl  anainst 
them.  In  the  midst  of  praparationa  for  a  powerful  attack 
tfainst  his  heathen  eoantrjvMn  GofM  dieSi,  and  Stephen 
succeeded  him  in  997. 

The  legend  saya  tbat  an  aogal  bid  annonooed  toftajraa  llie 
birth  of  a  son.  and  that  St.  Stephen,  the  protomartyr,  appeared 
toSarolta,  and  bade  her  rail  her  offspring  after  him.  The  name 
which  be  bore  before  Iks  b  ijitism  was  Vflik,  acconlinij  lo 
Mailath.  Great  care  wus  taken  by  his  mother  that  ho 
should  receive  a  gtxjd  education;  Count  Deodatus  i  San 
iieverino,  tn  Apulia,  was  appointed  bis  instructor,  and  St. 
Adalbert,  of  Prague,  baptized  him  in  995.  Shortlr  aAer  tbia 
ba  named  Giaeb,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Otbo  XU. 

The  dienlttSed  Magyars,  though  they  had  bttberto  re- 
frained from  any  acts  of  violence  against  the  Christians.who 
enjoyed  the  powerful  protection  of  Goy&a.  now  bc^un  tn 
make  o}H-n  rci-.stance.  Tlie  youthful  inexperieni-<  ut 
Stephen,  who  had  scarcely  anauoied  llie  reins  of  gu.crn- 
i:u-iu,  seemed  to  give  them  hopes  of  succeeding  in  their 
atteoipta  to  check  thu  progreaa  of  Cbriatianity  and  restore 
Ibeir  antient  religion.  Indeed  it  appeara  tbat  when  Kupan, 
the  roitnt  of  Sinegb.  bad  eooaented  to  lead  the  heathen 
M;igyars,  a  number  of  those  who  bad  reeeived  Christian 
bapiisnt  joined  his  !ttandard.  In  addition  to  this,  so  waver- 
was  the  faith  of  lhcH«e  who  remained  with  Stephen,  that 
the  youthful  chief  could  only  rely  upon  th^  .lupiwrt  of  the 
foreagoen.  Kupan  had  assembled  all  his  forces,  and 
marched  towards  Weszprim,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
«bicb  town  Stephen  met  bim.  After  a  desperate  battle,  in 
which  Kupan  lost  hia  lilb^  the  vietorr  so  decidedly  leaned 
tawarda  tbeside  of  the  Christians,  that  the  few  remaining 
adberentsofthe  party  of  Kupan  quitted  it.  For  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  possession  of  his  llirom-,  Stephen  sent  an  em- 
b;i>»y  to  [*ope  Sylvester  II.,  at  the  head  nf  winch  was  Astru  uN 
or  .A nisbasius,  bishop  of  the  ne'-viv  erected  see  of  Koioiz, 
who  was  instructed  lo  obtain  the  title  of  king  for  Stephen. 
Astricus  soon  returned  with  a  r.rown  and  a  deed  of  the  pope, 
ahiefa  gave  Stephen  unlimited  power  in  tbe  eedmiaatical 
4flaif»  ef  hia  eouatiy.  Thoeonmation  took  plaea  on  tbe  1 5th 
of  August,  lUOO.  From  the  time  of  bis  assuming  the  title 
of  king,  the  peaceful  occupations  of  Stephen  were  only  in- 
term  pled  by  a  few  warlike  incuniona,  all  of  wbieh  be  auc- 

re^iliiUy  repelled. 

In  lou:  Gyula,  his  cousin,  rebelled  against  him.  and 
publicly  abjured  Christianity.  After  a  short  campaign  he 
wae  taken  priaoner  with  hi«  two  sons,  and  Z6li8n  wa»  ap- 
pointed nvemor  of  Transylvania  in  bia  atead.  Tbe  Bul- 
ffiriana  having  aasialed  Gyula  in  bis  raballion.  and  threat* 
enmg  to  make  an  incursion  into  tlie  kingdom,  Stephen  led 
•D  expedition  a^.iinsi  iheir  chief  Keuu,  and  gained  a  deci- 
»ivo  victory  over  liim.  T  lie  l  uird  invasion  against  Stephen 
w»4  onu  conducted  by  Henry,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Con- 
rad, who  bad  abready  advanced  as  far  aa  tbe  Raab  with  a 
powerful  army.  The  oeca*ion  of  this  seems  to  have  been 
a  aiisunderstanding ;  for  after  some  negociations  the  army 
returned  without  bannjg  fbuitbt  a  aingle  battle.  Tbeae  were 
the  only  inetanrea  in  Stephen**  long  reign  whieh  obliged 
bitn  to  have  recouise  to  arms.  Indeed  bis  court  was  s<.> 
well  known  for  the  security  whieh  it  alTorded*  tbat  the  two 
Infliih  piniwSdirinand  Bdiraid,irii»  hadb«anasil«d 


by  Canute^  CMse  over  to  Hungary  and  lived  undat  IkhiR 
Slapban'apiMaiBlwn.  Tbe  whole  of  hia  atlentaon  waa  firen 
to  the  Rm  eatabliahmant  of  Chratianity.  and  no  manna  warn 

neglected  hy  him  which  could  induce  the  few  who  atiU  per- 
severed m  heathenish  practices  to  adopt  it. 

He  divided  Hungary  into  ten  bishoprics,which  were  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  monasteries  built  by  Greek  architeets. 
Schools  weie  also  established,  the  first  and  be-tt  of  which 
was  that  of  St.  Gerard,  who  had  Ih-cu  tutor  to  prince  Emerie 
the  king's  son.  It  was  afterward:,  i  nirusted  to  the  direo 
tion  of  Walter,  a  monk  of  Bakony  B61.  the  flf^h  monaaterf 
fbunded  by  Stephen.  Tbe  country  itaetf  beinf^  now  pro> 
vided  with  ecch  -  n^t-rnl  ruid  scliool  establi#hinentH,  a  mo- 
nastery was  buili  at  Raienua  for  the  use  of  Magyar  pil- 
gnni"*  on  their  way  to  Rome,  where  the  munificent  king  ha'l 
erected  a  college  with  a  foundation  for  ten  canons,  and  an 
inn  fur  hi»  subjects  whom  the  desire  of  learning  might  lead 
to  Rome.  A  large  convent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
atantinople  was  the  resting-place  for  Hungarian  monks  who 
wished  to  join  their  brethren  at  JeroaaMnn»  and  who  vara 
entirely  supported  by  tbe  king. 

Thes«  and  many  other  pious  and  charitable  institutions 
of  St.  Stephen,  joined  to  his  own  exemplary  life  and  pre- 
cepts, soon  r(K)ted  out  the  last  remnants  of  paganism.  His 
constitution,  which  is  undoubtedly  tbe  foundation  of  the 
present  Hungarian  govomment,  but  of  which  we  have  no 
well  anthentioated  remains,  flnisbed  the  work  ofdviliaation 
whirfi  ha  had  begun  thirty  years  beltre. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  being  flfty«one  years  of  age.  he 
lost  his  son  Emeric.  who,  under  tbe  able  tuition  of  Gerard, 
had  all  ihc  accomplishments  of  his  time,  and  was  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  his  fother.  Bmerio  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Kiaaialr,  king  of  Oroaiia,  but  ha  dted  withottt 
issue. 

Stephen's  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son  was  increased  hy 
the  treachery  Gisela,  who  put  out  the  eyes  of  VaauU  whom 
Stephen  had  designed  for  his  sueoeanr.  in  order  that 

her  own  son  Peler  mi>;hl  succeed  to  the  throne.  Tliese 
causes  of  sorrow  so  afl'erted  Stephen  s  lu-altli  that  they 
brought  on  an  illness  which  atllicied  him  till  his  death. 
About  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  ag«in»t  hi*  life  by  h 
murderer,  who  was  incited  by  four  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  court.  On  tbe  fitUure  ol  his  attempt,  tlie  mtscreant  fell 
upon  his  knees  and  eonfcaaed  all.  Stnlien  gave  a  eeiieral 
pardon  te  all  who  were  concerned  in  tiw  cnma.  He  died 
on  the  I5th  of  August,  1038  (tbe  day  of  bis  eoronation) 
forty-one  years  after  the  death  of  his  fatlier.  In  1083  his 
relifts  weie  enshrined  by  St.  Ladislaus,  in  a  rich  chapel 
which  bears  his  name,  in  the  church  of  our  l^dy  of  Bnda 
The  20th  of  August,  tbe  day  of  the  tmnslitmn  of  his  relic% 
is  kept  in  Hungaiy  aa  a  fcstival. 

St  Stephen  waa  caiwnttad  bv  Benwlict  IX.:  and  pope 
InnoMntXl.,  in  IMS.  appointed  bis  festival  to  be  kept  on 
the  2nd  of  September,  the  einperor  Leopold  having  on  that 
day  recovered  Buda  from  the  Turks.  (Chartuitius,  Vila  S 
Stephani, ) 

STEPHEN  Il„  kine?  of  Hungary,  son  of  Koloman,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  11 14.  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  was  of  a 
weak  intellect,  and  unwilling  to  submit  to  tbe  judgment  of 
his  advisers,  but  was  accustomed  to  act  from  the  impulse  of 
the  moment.  This  quali^  gave  him  the  nam*  of  *  tbe 
Lightninf.r,  or  *  tbe  Ijiunderer,*  and  rendered  him  odious 
to  his  subjects.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  he 
made  war  on  the  Venetians,  who  could  not  he  reconcilod  to 
the  loss  of  Dalmatia,  which  had  been  taken  from  them 
during  the  ruigii  of  Stephen  s  father.  They  sent  a  fleet, 
with  a  considerable  army,  under  the  Doge  Ordelaf  Faledro, 
who  however  did  not  recover  this  province,  the  possession  , 
of  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  republie. 
The  boatihtia^  whiab  laaied  two  jaaia.  ended  with  a  traatp 
whieh  teeurei)  the  mainland  of  Dalmatia  to  Stephen,  whilst 
Venice  obtained  the  ndjoining  iitands.  This  tiaiisactitiri 
was  scarcely  concluded,  w  hen  Stephen  went  (1116)  to  meet 
Wladislaw,  the  ciiief  of  the  Bohemians,  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  the  treaties  of  friendship  which  bad  luug  existed 
between  the  two  countrer.  Unfortunately,  through  tbe 
treachery  of  an  individual  whoso  name  was  Soltfa,  the  meetp 
ing  terminated  in  a  uoanat attended  with  bloodshed;  but 
after  a  few  months  too  traitor  was  executed,  and  tbe  old 
treaty  reiMwed.  The  taste  fbr  war  whieh  Stephen  showed 
throughout  his  reign,  and  thr  rngerneaa  with  which  he  • 
sought  every  opportunity  of  satufyiiig  bis  warlike  disposition, 
eovntenanea  tba  a«artieBa  ofaom  wiitera,  thatlw  Waatitf 
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waii  a  participator  in  thiadiiboDourable  tniiMotioa.  In  th« 
two  rollowing  yean  Slapbcn  inraded  Poland  and  Austria, 
from  wliicli  uxpedilkm  06  derivod  no  material  bene6t.  In 
1 119  he  raaolvM  ^pon  mi  ineiinioo  into  Auatria.  thinking 
that  the  grrat  fbroM  which  he  had  UMmMed,  md  the  ip- 
mirent  carelejisness  of  the  empire,  would  secure  Ins  mjccchs. 
But  the  empcrur  Ivcopold,  aflor  a  decisive  battle,  in  which 
the  Uuntiariaii  unny  was  completely  beaten  and  ubligcd  to 
retreat,  pursued  them  as  far  a*  £ii>eaberg,  and  compelled 
Stephen  to  desist  from  bis  incursions. 

The  bed  feeling  which  such  acts  bad  produced  in  the 
people  was  only  checked  by  the  great  respect  for  kingly 
authority ;  but  Stephen  at  last  excited  gMuiral  iadignation 
by  filling  the  country  with  foreigners,  fb  whom  he  ahowed 
a  decided  preferencf.  This  foolish  policy  was  followed,  in 
1  127,  by  a  war  with  the  giand  duke  of  Muscov^',  Wladimir 
Muiioinakh.  Yaroslaw,  the  exiled  prince  of  Wladimir,  ap- 
plied to  Stephen  for  aid.  Tlie  Hungarian  army  marched 
into Ruwia, and  advanced  wuli^ut  opposition  as  far  as  Wla- 
dimir. At  thia  criala  Yaroalaw  died*  and  with  his  death  the 
eaiiao  of  the  wweaaaed.  B«t  hittaadof  veturaing,  Stephen 
insisted  upon  storming  the  town ;  and  in  consequence  of  his 
obstinacy,  the  chief  nobles  of  his  army,  with  Kozma  Pesnan 
at  their  head,  declared  that  if  he  would  not  immediately 
follow  them  into  their  own  country,  they  would  elect  another 
kin^,  and  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  Russiatis.  Inliini- 
dated  by  these  threats,  Stephen  relumed  to  Hungary;  but 
bis  conduct  compelled  many  of  those  who  were  MWDWlied 
IB  the  revolt  to  dy  to  Cooatantinople.  Ueie  thef  were  wel  I 
reeaived  hj  the  emperar  John  iL,  who,  vpon  Stephen's 
threatening  to  inviule  the  empire,  sent  a  powerful  army 
against  him,  which  completely  defeated  the  Hungarians  at 
Uj-Palaiika.  When  peace  was  restored,  Stephen  adopted 
Bcla,  the  son  of  hia  relative  .A.mos,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  seek  protection  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  re- 
signcHl  in  his  favour  in  1131.  He  then  entered  a  monas- 
tery, and  died  at  Waraidill»iathe  tbirty*flrst  year  of  his  age. 

SIKFUEN  UL  vaaemraad  kiiy  of  Bmnij  in  1161. 
in^ttdhitmrabledieumtraeeiiansfDgftonTheiDtfaence 
'  which  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  bad  exercised  over 
Hungary  during  the  reign  of  his  father.  Althouuh  Stephen 
had  Mgitimate  claims  to  the  tlirone,  and  was  generally  be- 
loved by  the  Hungarian  nobles,  the  emperor  Manuel  did 
OOtapprove  of  his  spirit  of  independence,  and  signified  to  the 
Hungarians  that  unles.5  they  elected  Ladislaus,  the  brother 
of  the  late  king,  be  would  invade  the  country.  Ladislaus  bad 
heeo  bim^bt  up  nt  the  Bjmatine  coort,  and  bad  the  Greek 
latereat  mvdi  nfere  at  heart  than  the  Hungarian.  Terrified 
by  tbeanrnwllof  a  formidable  army,  the  HungariMilioblea 
elected  Ladislai.  who  however  died  la  1  Itil. 

STEPHEN  IV.  On  the  death  of  Ladislaus.  Steohc-u  IV. 
was  forced  upon  the  Hungarians  by  the  emperor  Manuel ; 
but  no  man  could  be  less  acceptable  to  the  Hungarians  than 
the  debauched  uncle  of  the  unfortunate  Stephen  III.  A 
levdt  aoon  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  at  the  court  of  hu 
patron,  and  the  lawful  king,  Stephen  III.,  was  unanimously 
re-elected.  During  the  usurpation  of  bis  uncle,  Stephen 
lived  under  the  protection  of  tlie  archbishop  of  Grun.  Luke 
Banfi.  Manuel  seemed  to  approve  of  the  newly  elected 
king,  and  y^avo  Ins  daughter  iii  ni  \.-r;uge  to  Bela,  the  brother 
of  Stephen,  on  condition  that  the  pnnce  should  luc  at  Con- 
stantinople. Stephen  agreed  to  wia;  but  upon  the  arrival 
of  fiela  at  ConBtantin(»le^  the  emperar  claimed  hi*  heritage, 
which  oonalitad  of  Dumatia.  Stephen  reftued  to  admit 
his  claim;  whereupon  his  uncle,  Stephen  IV„  re-appeared 
at  the  instigation  of  Manuel,  and  commenced  hostilities.  He 
Waa  however  defeated  in  a  battle  by  his  nephew,  and  ohlii^ed 
to  fly  to  Scmlin,  where  ho  died  in  1 1 6.1.  Soon  after  his  death 
Semlin  vos  taken,  the  kingdom  cleared  of  the  partisans  of 
the  Greek  cause,  and  in  an  expedition  into  Dalmatia,  which 
vma  eoadmeled  by  Stephen  himself,  in  1163,  this  province 
was  taeovered  from  the  hands  of  Manuel.  Bui  whilst  en- 
gaged in  the  waaiem  parti  of  his  kingdom. »  Greek  araif 
appeared  in  Hangai;.^  Stephen  went  to  meet  it;  and  a 
decisive  battle,  in  which  the  Hun^rians  were  defeated, 
secured  the  influence  of  Greece  in  Hungary.  Stephen  died 
in  1 1  73,  and  was  succeeded  bv  his  brother  Bela  III. 

STEPHEN  v..  king  of  flun^jary,  succ  ceded  his  father 
Bela  in  1270.  and  began  bis  reign  by  a  war  against  Ottocar, 
,  king  of  the  Bohemians,  whom  M  defcafed.  A  subsequent 
oaoipMign  agaioat  the  Bulgariau via  erowned  with  success ; 
bat  the  eoiuae  of  his  viotoriMima  ivterupted  by  his  death, 
vUch  oooumd  in  IS^ 


This  kmg  is  sometimes  called  Steiihen  IV.  by  thoa*  vh» 

do  not  recognise  the  usurper  of  that  name 

(Tbwroct,  Chronica  Hxtngarorum;  Ranzanus,  Epibmu 
rtrtm  Hungarioanimt  BMiAoiWb  Rmm  Bungaricanm 
Dteada  Quaimr  ;  MftiHth.  OuMdUe  ier  Magforem.) 

STEPHEN,  king  of  Eni^anO,  bom  a.v  nu5,  was  the 
third  of  the  four  sons  of  Stephen,  earl  ot  Blois,  by  Adela, 
daughter  of  Wdliam  the  Conqueror;  and  was  consequently 
nephew  of  Henry  L,  oousin  to  that  king's  daughter  the 
empress  MatUda,  and  second  cousin  to  Matilda's  son,  who 
became  king  of  England  aa  Henry  IL  Having  been  early 
brought  over  to  Swgl«li4  by  his  unele  Henr^  L,  that  king, 
with  whom  be  became  a  great  favourite,  besidea  bestowing 
upon  him  several  valuable  estates  here,  made  him  earl  of 
Mortagne  in  Normandy.  Dr.  Lingard  says  that  Stephen 
'  had  earned  by  hi>  valour  in  the  field  of  Tenchebrai  the 
Norman  earldom  of  Mortoil'  (Hitt.  Eng.,  i.  IjS).  But 
when  the  battle  of  Tenchebr«i  was  fought,  in  1106  [Uknrv 
1.],  Stephen  was  only  about  a  twelvemonth  old.  Henry  also 
procured  for  him  •  marriage  with  Matdda,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Eustace,  earl  of  Boulogne  (younaer  brother  of 
the  famous  Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  kings  of  Jerusalem),  by 
which  he  acquired  that  earldom,  and  also  a  new  alliance 
with  the  royal  families  both  of  Euglmid  and  Scotland,  for 
the  mother  of  Matilda  of  Boulogne  was  Maria,  daughter  ot 
Malcolm  Canmore.  and  a  younger  sister  of  Henry's  queen 
Matilda  (the  good  oueea  Maud).  As  Stephen  therefore 
was  the  oefbevof  Henry  I.,  so  his  wife  was  the  niece  o| 
Henn'a queen;  end  by  this  match  the  issue  of  8tepheii» 
aa  well  as  the  iaaoe  of  Henry,  might  hoeit  of  inheriting  the 
blood  of  the  old  Saxon  royal  fain  ly,  :u  being  equally  sprung 
from  Malcolm's  queen  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Athe- 
ling,  a  circumstance  by  no  means  without  it* iDSlMIMe  ill 
the  contentions  of  the  two  lines. 

When  Henry,  after  the  loss  of  bis  son  and  the  failure  of 
issuo  by  his  second  wife,  determined  upon  securing  the  aue- 
cession  to  the  crown  for  his  daughter  the  eipwM  Matilda, 
the  two  indivtduala  upon  whom  he  appaMB  lo  htm  fnan- 
pally  relied  fi>r  the  support  of  that  arrangement  were  hia 
natural  sun  Robert,  carl  of  Gloucester,  and  his  nephew 
Stephen.  It  13  not  improbable  that  both  may  have  medi- 
tated the  attempt  which  Stephen  ai  tually  made,  and  that, 
if  the  crown  upon  Henry's  death  bad  not  been  seised  by 
him,  it  might  nave  been  elatelMi  at  by  Gloucester.  Tbe 
notions  of  that  age  warn  by  no  mum  m  aettled  in  favour  of 
legitimate  birth  aa  to  have  prevented  tha  aon  of  thalaia 
king,  although  illegitimate,  from  havhig  a  ftir  chaaaa  in 
such  a  competition  against  his  nephew. 

Perhaps  Henry  himself  was  not  without  hi<  fears  of  one 
or  both.  Ho  most  have  felt  at  least  that  the  existence  of 
two  males  so  nearly  connected  with  the  royal  l:ou^e,  and 
distinguished  both  for  military  talent  and  popular  manners, 
tended  to  make  still  more  precarioua  the  success  of  Ins  novel 
proieet  of  a  woman-king,  a  thing  eppoeed  to  all  the  notiona 
and  habita  of  the  OotlHe  nations,  and  (if  we  except  the 
single  instance  of  a  wife  of  one  of  the  kings  of  tbe  West 
Saxons,  who  is  eaid  to  ha%'e  retained  the  government  in  her 
hands  for  a  year  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  then  to 
have  been  expelle<i  with  disdain  by  the  nobles,  who  would 
not  fight  under  a  woman)  unexampled  either  in  England,  or 
in  France,  or  in  Normandy,  or  in  tbe  kingdoms  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  whence  the  Normana  name.  At  tbe  same 
time,  it  waa  obviousbr  much  belter  ibr  Matikla  that  aba 
should  have  two  aueh  near  male  ralationa  than  if  aba  ha4 
had  only  one ;  seeing  that,  if  she  had  to  fear  a  rival  in  one 
of  them,  she  might  count  with  equal  certainty  upon  having 
a  defender  in  the  other.  But  that  wliicb  after  all  gave  her 
her  best  chance  was  the  circumstance  of  her  liaving  had  the 
good  fortune  to  give  birth  to  a  son  a  few  year*  before  htr 
father's  death.  Indeed  she  had  borne  two  sons  to  her 
second  husband  before  her  father  died.  Had  it  not  been 
for  these  lucky  accideata,  it  may  he  doubted  if  all  her 
Ibther's  provident  arrangements  would  have  seeorad  the  re- 
cognition  of  Matilda's  pretensions  for  a  moment  after  the 
throne  became  vacant  But  for  the  existence  of  the  infwit 
Henry  of  Anjou,  or  of  his  younger  brother,  ut  tbe  time  of 
his  grandfather's  death,  tbe  crown  might  probably  have 
been  S:ephen's  without  striking  a  blow— unUm  there  had 
ensued  a  fight  for  it  between  him  and  his  cousin  Olottoe»- 
ter. 

In  1 12d»  immediately  after  tbe  death  of  her  int  husband 
the  empemEennV.  (whoaiihe  jraa  auapeelad  of  haviag 
nada  nviv  vittjk  Banif  had  mU  ibr  hii  daagblir  ta 
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aandy ;  and,  having  tiio  next  year  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land, be  collected  all  ihu  i  lnif  pcrtons  of  the  realm  about 
him  atWixulwr  while  be  kept  hts  Cbristmat,  and,  having 
there  by  preieflto  and  promiMt  engaged  tboae  among  them 
oC  greeted  ioiluenee  to  agpoort  bi»  Twvs,  be  ceme  to  Lod- 
don,  aod,  having  propoeedfrntDntterbfteouneil  oonaititng 
of  the  arcbbubopa,  buhopa,  tbbota,  earls,  tod  ell  the  thanes, 
obtained,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1137,  though  not, 
tavt  Malmeabury,  without  ^reat  and  lung deltbcrntiiMi,  ihe 
unanimous  promi»e  of  the  aiscmbly.  that,  if  he  should  die 
witboul  male  is»uc,  they  would  rfcoive  Matilda  as  bis  suc- 
eeawr.  Every  individual  present  who  teemed  to  be  of  any 
ante'  ouicupiiue  in  eodem  cuncilio  alicujus  videbatur  esse 
nvoMoU  (to  uben  toMatnetbiuv'e  raquurkable  expression ) 

toofc  »  •olenra  otth  to  that  eflb«;  flrat  the  areboishop  of 
Graterbury  and  the  other  bishops  and  abbots,  then  the  kin(( 
ef  Scotland  on  account  of  the  fiefs  he  held  of  the  English 
frown,  then  Stephen,  earl  of  Boul  jgne  and  Mortagne, 
then  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  then  the  other  baron*.  '  But 
betwixt  the  earl  of  Boulogne  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester,' 
iayt  Lord  Ly ttellon, '  there  was  a  dispute  about  precedence ; 
not  (as  I  apprehend)  which  should  be  foremoat  to  show  bia 
seel  for  If  atiUa's  euoeenion  C  though  that  night  bo  tho  pre- 
toDCO  fbr  it),  hot  to  determine  a  question  of  the  greatest 
eoosequence  if  she  should  die  before  the  king,  namely, 
which  of  the  two  was  nearest  Uj  ibe  throne.  And  its  being 
now  decjdcd  in  f.ivoMr  of  Stephen,  on  account  of  tin?  illegi- 
timacy of  his  competitor,  was  of  no  little  service  to  him  aAer* 
wards,  even  against  Matilda  henielf,  as  he  was  thereby 
acknowledged  first  prince  of  the  blood.  It  also  removed 
out  of  the  way  of  Stephen  a  very  oonsiderablo  ohataelo  to 
hia  antbitioBi  ny  the  diseouragement  U  gave  in  the  eye  of 
the  paUie  to  thoearl  of  Gloucester's  pretensions,  who  wanted 
not  precedents,  tiiher  in  Englutul  or  Normandy,  to  au- 
thorise his  a.spiring  to  the  throne  cf  his  fatlier  in  default  uf 
lawful  i»8ue  male.  But  a  solemn  determination,  whu  ii 
assigned  the  pr«;ce<icnce  to  the  nephew  of  the  king  above 
his  natural  son,  was  a  pr^udication  of  the  right  of  succes- 
sion io  favour  of  tbo  nnaor.*  A  few  months  after  this 
Matilda  was  VMirM  to  Goofftray  Plantagenet,  the  son  of 
the  earl  of  Atyou;  and  in  the  year  1131,  when  she  was  in 
England,  having  already  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  the 
oath  of  fealty  to  her  was  ai^ain  taken  by  the  bishops  and 
nobility  at  a  grand  council  held  at  Northampton.  And 
two  years  after,  on  the  birth  of  Matilda's  fir»t  son  Henry, 
it  was  once  more  renewed,  in  a  council  held  at  Oxford, 
both  to  her  and  to  bar  too. 

NevettbelaM^  aa  aooii  n  JTcnry  had  oxpirad  in  Noi>> 
mandy,  Sod  DcMmber,  1139  Steplm.  who.  as  well  as 
Gloucester,  had  been  for  some  time  in  attendance  on  the 
dying  king,  instantly  set  out  for  Eneland,  and  taking  ship 

Whit^and,  near  Calais,  the  usual  port  of  embarkation, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  It  appears  that,  foreseeing 
his  uncle's  decea.-.c,  he  had  already  secured  the  support  of 
a  powerful  faction  of  the  clergy  and  uobility,  by  means  of 
bis  yoooger  brother  Henry,  who,  having  also  stood  high  in 
tbo  fttfour  of  the  Into  kin^  had  boan  plaeod  hv  him  in  the 
lidwpite  of  Winchester,  and  bad  sueeoedoo  fn  winning 

over  to  his  brother's  interest  the  most  influential  subject  in 
the  kin^tlu.D,  Uogor,  tnshop  of  Salisbury,  who,  as  grand 
i>t;f  iary,  was  tiiv  supreme  governor  of  the  realm  during 
ih.j  vacancy  of  the  throne.  Of  Stephen's  two  eldest 
brothers,  it  may  be  here  mentioned  that  William,  the  eld- 
est, was  almost  an  idbt,  and  ttiat  tho  other.  Theobald,  had 
sneeooded  tobis  father's  earUomorBloia;  iothat  Stephen, 
in  aapiring  to  the  English  crown,  did  not  And  either  of 
than  hi  his  way.  The  politic  and  xealotis  mAnagemcnt  of 
hn  brother  Henry  bad  also  gained  for  h.in  ilu!  support  of 
William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche.  who  held  the  castle  of  Win- 
chester and  ibe  key  of  the  i  oyal  treasures  deposited  there. 
The  conseouence  was.  that  sUbough  Stephen  was  refused 
sdmissioo  by  the  inhabitants  both  at  Dover  and  at  Canter- 
Dury,  be  was  received  with  warn  weleooio  by  Ume  of 
London  and  Winchester;  and  after  Hucb  Bigot,  oail  of 
l^Brlblk,  the  steward  of  the  royal  household  had,  to  remov* 
the  scruples,  real  or  affected,  of  some  of  his  adherents, 
boloiv  sworn  that  Henry  on  his  deathbed  had  disinherited 
his  oauf^htcr  and  her  issue,  and  left  the  crown  to  his 
nephew,  it  was  resolved  by  the  c|ergy  and  nobility  who  had 
gathered  about  him  that  he  shouid  be  crowned  forthwith, 
sad  the  ceremony  was  accordingly  performed  at  Westmin- 
ster OD  tho  26tb  of  Decenber.  m.  Stopbep's-day,  by  the 
■fchbiibop  of  GMteriNiiy,  isiiated  by  the  biabopa  of  8a)lo* 


bury  and  Winchester-  Tho  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Stephen  is  reckoned  from  that  day. 

At  his  coronation  Stephen  swore,  1,  That  on  all  oeeasions 
of  episcopal  vaeaneies  be  would  appoint  a nevjpniate  within 
a  ceruin  time^  and  neanwhile  would  laave  tbe  tenporali* 
tiesof  the  see  in  the  charge  of  tone  eeriMfaurtie;  f.  That 
he  would  make  no  addition  to  the  royal  forests,  but  would, 
on  the  contrary,  restore  to  their  owners  such  lands  as  hod 
been  made  forest  by  his  predeccssur ;  Tliat  lie  wmild 
;  abolish  the  tax  called  Danegell.  which,  after  having  been 
given  uy  by  the  Confessor,  had  been  restored  by  the 
Norman  kings.  On  the  other  band,  the  bisbopa  tendered 
their  allegiance  only  for  so  long  as  the  king  showd  WlllHaill 
the  privilegae  of  the  ebureb ;  andthelay  baiona  appear  to 
have  also  qoaliflcd  their  oath  by  a  similar  condition  as  to 
his  preservation  of  their  estates  and  honours.  Nothing  like 
this  had  taken  place  at  the  commencement  of  any  previous 
reign  since  the  Conquest 

In  January  of  the  followintj  year,  11.36.  after  seeing  the 
body  of  the  late  king  interred  at  Reading,  Stephen  con- 
vened a  great  counoil  of  the  bishops  and  the  nobility  at 
Oxford,  and  there  signed  a-  charter  of  the  liberties  of  the 
obnroh  and  sUte,  in  whieb  be  atvled  bimself '  Stephen,  by 
the  graoeof  Ood,  eleeted  king  or  tbo  English  by  assent  of 
the  clergy  and  the  people,  consecrated  by  William,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  legate  of  the  holy  Roman 
churcn,  and  confirmed  by  Innoient  the  Pontifex  of  the 
holy  Roman  see.'  He  bad  shortly  before  this  obtained  a 
bull  from  pope  Innocent,  confirming  his  aleetkw.  In  this 
ebarter  be  lepeeted  nore  distinctly  tlie  engagenoota  undor 
whieh  be  bid  emne  at  his  coronation,  declaring  besides  tbat  be 
would  cause  to  be  observed  all  the  antient  and  just  laws  of 
the  kingdom.  There  is  also  a  shorter  charter  of  8tephen\ 
dated  at  I>ondon,  which  secius  to  have  preceded  thn-,  and 
which  was  probably  granted  at  or  immediately  after  his 
coronation.  In  that  he  expressly  grant.s  to  his  Frencli  and 
English  subjects  all  the  good  laws  and  good  customs  which 
they  had  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  a  clause  which  is  not 
found  in  tholaraer  charier.  The  eonfirmiog  dause  of  the 
latter  also  bsa  me  ^niilifleation, '  aalva  regie  etjusta  digpi- 
tate  mea*— saving  ay  topH  asd  ioit  digoiqr^— whieb  the 
other  is  without. 

Meanwhile  a  feeble  attempt  had  been  made  by  Matilda 
and  her  husband  to  take  possession  of  Normandy  ;  but  the 
Normans  thcinsch es,  without  any  assistance  from  Stephen, 
soon  drove  out  the  army  of  Angevins  which  had  entered 
their  coantry.  In  England  at  this  moment  nut  a  hand  or 
voieewMliCMdupftr  the  daughter  of  the  kie  king.  Even 
the  eari  of  CRooeaster  eane  Ibrwnd  wttfi  the  other  bnrona, 
and  did  homage,  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty,  to  Stephen. 

After  a  short  while,  however,  opposition  arose  in  various 
(juarlers.  In  the  spring  of  the  yejr  1136,  king  David  of 
Scotland,  Matilda's  uncle,  advancing  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  overran  the  northern  counties  and  compelled  the 
barons  of  thoiO  parts  to  swear  fealty  to  Matilda,  and  tugive 
hostages  for  the  perfbrmance  of  their  oath ;  and  although 
hee^sad  loe  peaeevhen  Stephea  nonhed  agaiaathim. 
and  restored  the  lands  and  eastlea  be  bad  taken,  be  reAised 
to  do  homage  to  the  king  of  England  for  his  possessions  in 
that  countiy.  He  miffered  his  eldest  son  Prince  Henry 
however  to  do  horaaije  for  the  honour  of  Hurilin^iloii, 
which,  with  the  towns  of  Carlisle  and  Doncaster,  was  con- 
feired  upon  him  by  Stephen.  Meanwhile,  during  Stephen's 
detention  on  the  noilhem  borders,  an  insurrection  in 
favour  of  Matilda  broke  oat  in  Widea.  which  he  never 
could  eifectually  auppress,  but  was  ebitecd  to  satisfv  himsdf 
with  merely  endeavouring  to  prevent  rron  extending  itself 
beyonti  that  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  Then,  ahlnuij^'h  be 
hud  obtained  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy 
fioin  the  French  king  Louis,  it  soon  appeared  that  his  pos- 
session of  the  country  was  only  to  bo  retained  by  force  of 
arms,  and  that  while  he  had  to  keep  bark  with  the  one 
hand  the  persevering  attacks  of  the  Angevins,  he  had  an 
almost  equally  troublesome  enemy  to  keep  down  with  tbo 
other  in  the  native  ebieh,  a  large  proportion  of  wbon, 
sometimes  arraying  theroselres  on  his  side,  sometimes  on 
that  of  Matilda,  evidently  aimed  at  takini;  advantage  of  the 
contest  betvw'i  ii  tlie  two  riva'i,  to  throw  off  tho  yoke  of  the 
one  as  well  of  the  other,  aiid  tu  s«-curi',  if  nai  tlie  nationa. 
independent  e.  at  least  their  individual  emancipation  from 
all  superiority.  .\nd  the  same  spirit  quickly  began  tosbow 
and  raread  itself  in  England.  In  aone  distrieta  the  atand< 
erd  or  Mxadaimi  nind  by  the  eeil  of  Gloiienler,  end 
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various  placciiut  sUeuglh  wcne  seized  upon  aad  garrisoned 
in  her  name;  eUewhero  the  barun!>  furtifit^  thoir  eattk-ii 
OD  their  own  account,  afid  vet  up  each  as  an  independent 
chieftain.  Stephen  had  his  bands  full  of  work  with  all 
this  diwtnlef  and  i*b«llion  in  Ui«  aouth,  wImii  tb*  kiu  of 
Sootland  aBain  appeared  on  fh*  nortbem  Iranian.  AAm 
having  ravaged  Northutnkirlatid  with  unusual  ferocity  in 
the  winter  of  ll'SJ,  David  and  hia  half-barbaiian  host  re- 
tired to  Roxbiurgh,  on  theappruachof  the  £n^li»h  kiii((  in  the 
beginninir  of  the  following  year;  but  a.s  &oon  as  Stephen 
was  recalled  to  the  south,  the  Scots  a^am  cr<).-,M;d  (he  border 
in  the  end  of  March,  1138.  They  bad  uken  the  c«»tie 
of  Noifaam,  and  laid  siege  to  other  fortresMSS,  when  tbey 
WMaiMt  byTblintin*  arebbiihopof  York,  at  Um  bead  of 
an  army  oomnosed  of  the  retainan  of  tbenordieni  Engliiih 
b  ii  lis  and  uefeated  by  bitn  in  the  famous  buttle  of  the 
.StaiuiaiJ,  fouglit  on  the  22nd  of  1138.  on  Culloii 

Moor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northullerion.  Pea'  e  how- 
ever «a«  not  concluded  wtih  the  Scots  till  the  Uh  of 
April  in  tho  Jbllowing  year,  wlwn  Stephen  found  himself 
tiodar  ifao  oaoosaitjr  of  yieldiiig  up  to  Prince  Henry  the 
aarldom  of  Northambtfland,  witb  the  exception  of  the 
foru  of  Nowflaatle  and  Bambofoagb,  for  viuclii  bo  on^ 
gaged  to  malto  over  to  him  estates  of  equivalent  value  in 
tlie  south  of  England. 

But  by  this  time  the  uufortunute  English  king  had  d  i  ii  I 
nnulher,  and,  ati  it  turned  out.  by  fur  his  most  forin  u  i  i 
enemy.  Me  bad  quarrelled  with  the  church.  Rebulvcd  to 
reduce  the  inordinate  power  of  Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  hia  two  napheara.  Abotander  and  Nigel  bishops  of  Lin- 
fldlnaadBly.be  bad  BtaeoancillMldat  Oxford,  in  June.  1 138. 
arrested  Roger  and  Alexander;  and  althougb  Nigel  made 
his  escape,  he  was  eventually  compelled  to  surrender  his 
castle  of  Devizcii.  at  his  brother  and  his  uncle  had  been  to 
give  up  theirs  of  Newark.  Sahsbuiy,  Sherburn,  and  Malmcs- 
bury.  The  inllamniation  excited  in  the  whole  eccle-ii.islicai 
body  bv  this  atinck  was  terrific  Even  the  king's  broihi-r, 
thebiuopof  Wioehaster,  who  had  been  lately  made  papul 
lagatfl^  vaa  oithor  earried  away  bv  tbe  ganend  feeling  of  his 
araer.or,  if  lie  did  not  ahare  in  tnat  Ibelinfr,  found  it  would 
be  in  vain  for  him  to  resist  it.  He  summoned  his  brother 
to  answer  for  what  he  had  di>ne  before  a  synod  of  bishops, 
which  met  at  Winchester.  Stephen  conipli."  1  so  fur  as  to 
send  one  of  bis  ministers  to  plead  for  Imu,  who.  when  the 
deoision  upon  a  preliminary  question  had  been  given  against 
the  king,  appeided  to  Rome ;  on  which  the  legate  dissolved 
the  synod,  on  tbe  lit  of  September,  1 139.  On  tlio  la>t  day 
oC  tba  wow  noiltlt  Matilda  landed  on  tbe  ooaM  of  Suffolk, 
and  imnMdfately  after  tbe  earl  of  OloaoBater  nnftiried  bis 
standard  in  the  west.  The  war  iiprcad  rapidly  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  At  length,  on  the  J3rd  of  February.  1141, 
Stephen,  while  besiej^ing  tlio  castle  of  Lincoln,  which  was 
heir)  by  Raoulph,  earl  of  Chester,  waii  attacked  by  the  earl 
of  GlouoeMar«  and  being  taken  prisoner,  was  imme<liately, 
by  Matilda's  order,  consigned  m  chains  to  the  castle  of 
Bristol. 

On  tbat  day  nionUi  tlalildn  and  ber  brother,  attended 
by  a  numeriras  body  ofbaroni  oftbeir  party,  met  the  legate 

on  t^c  ■j[:i',Mi  do'.w.:.  Ill  ll'.ii  ijiis^lib-itirliKiiil  of  Winchester, 
when  It  was  soietiiuly  a^r«.*uil  ihal  llcai  v  and  tlui  church 
should  acknowledge  her  us  their  soverei^^n,  on  condition  that 
be  should  be  made  ber  first  minister,  and  especially  that  all 
vacant  biaboprics  and  abbacies  should  be  filled  up  on  his 
nomination.  Soon  after  this  the  archbishop  of  Canteffaui|y 
and  all  tho  otber  bitbon  gave  in  their  adherence.  In  tbe 
baiginniag  of  April  tbe  heads  of  the  church  met  on  (he  auB'- 
mons  of  the  legato  at  his  episcopal  city  of  Wtnebester;  and 
tli.  r,>  bt!  addressed  them  in  a  long  speech,  which  Malmes- 
bury,  who  heard  it,  has  preserved;  and  ia  lite  end  the 
meeting  unanimously  agreed  to  conlirm  his  treaty  with 
Matilda.  A  remarkable  circumstance  mentioned  in  ilm 
aoeount  of  this  meeting  is  the  appearance  of  certain  depu- 
ttea  ftom  the  citizens  of  London,  who,  it  ia  aiated,  on  ac- 
eoant  of  the  greatness  of  their  city  vpera  eonsidered  as 
nobles  in  England,  and  who  bad  been  summoned  to  give 
their  attendance  by  tbe  legate,  although  tbe  assembly  was 
otherwise  composed  or.]',  I  r  'esiastics.  They  at  first 
stood  up  for  Slephcti,  but.  wuiu  ultimately  persuaded  to 
concur  with  the  rest  of  the  meeting. 

But  the  folly,  rapacity,  and  insolence  wh»ch  Matilda  now 
displayed  in  her  triumph,  were  sov^u  found  to  be  inaupport- 
aUe  by  aU  nartiea.  Taking  advantage  of  tbe  ationg  popular 
ftriing  nf  alagni^  Stephan  a  quMn  Uatildn,  iriio  nad  !•> 


maineu  m  aiiu»  for  ber  husband  in  the  cxiuuty  of  Kent, 
made  her  appearance  before  London  while  the  empress 
lay  there  awaiting  ber  coronation  ;  and  site  barely  oon- 
tnved,  by  ipiitagiqg  from  table  and  mounting  bar  horse,  to 
efftet  ber  aae^  to  Oatfocd.  The  legate  new  joined  bis 
aiaier-in^law  and  fboLmdonaia;  the  empnaa.  vritli  the  king 
of  Soots,  tbe  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  others  of  her  principal 
adherents,  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Winchester,  lied  from 
that  stronghold  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  Hth  of  Sep- 
tember, when,  being  immediately  pursued,  many  of  the 
parly  were  killed  ;  most  of  the  rest,  including  tbe  earl  of 
Glouoealer,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  Matilda  herself  with 
diffiouity  Oicaped  to  the  castle  of  Devises.  Ne^ociationa 
were  now  oaened,  the  reanlt  of  vbioh  was  tbat  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November  Gloaoeater  was  exchanged  for  St»- 
phen.  When  his  hrolhcr  was  thus  ugain  at  lil»crly,  the 
legate  oAcc  ruoru  summoned  a  clericij.!  synod  at  Westmin- 
ster, on  the  7th  of  Dcc4:mber,  at  which  he  defended  hiii 
abandonment  of  the  cause  of  Matilda,  and  as  usual  carried 
his  brethren  alone  with  him  in  his  new  course  of  |ioliticii. 
Stephen  himself,  having  appeared  among  them,  addreased 
them  with  pathetic  eloquence  on  the  wrongs  and  indignitiea 
be  had  aiiaiatned:  and  they  ended  by  resolving  onani- 
moualy  to  exeommuuieato  ul  who  should  adhere  to  *  tbe 
countess  ofAnjou.' 

The  wur  now  recommenced  after  Slephen  had  recovered 
from  an  illness  which  confined  him  for  some  months,  and 
Gloucester  hud  returned  from  the  Continent,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  endeavour  to  persuade  Matilda's  husband  to 
come  over  to  her  Oiaiatance,  ah  attempt  in  wbieb  be  met 
with  no  sucoeaa,  althougb  GeolTrey  consented  to  entiuatbia 
eldest  son  Henry  to  the  earl's  care.  In  the  end  of  Septem* 
ber.  11.12,  Stephen  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Oxford,  in 
which  Matilda  resided;  but  when  the  garrison,  from  want  of 
provisions,  could  hold  out  no  lonjjer,  the  empress,  on  the 
'.UUli  of  Deiember,  in  a  severe  frost,  and  wiiile  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  slipped  out  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  attended  by  three  knights,  made  her  way  through 
thepoal8i  eroasod  the  Thames  on  the  ioe.  walked  to  Abing- 
don, and  tbenee rode  toWallingford.  Otber aieget.bnttlea, 
and  skirmishes  foUovred.  and  the  kingdom  remained  subject 
generally  in  the  easiei  n  i  ounties  to  Stephen,  in  the  westoru 
to  Matilda,  till  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  main 
support  of  the  latter,  m  1146,  upun  wUtch  site  retired  to 
Normandy.  But  her  absence  brought  little  more  quiet  to 
Stephen.  The  next  two  or  three  years  of  his  reign  were 
disturbed  by  a  formidable  rebellion  of  a  confederacy  of  lha 
barona  beaded  by  Ranul^  earl  of  Cheater,  and  also  by  au> 
other  quarrel  wiib  tibe  clergy,  wboie  hbstility  Stephen 
brought  upon  liimself  this  time  by  his  xupport  of  il  '  ■  q'A 
leurier  his  brother  Henry,  when  that  intriguing  and  .iajln- 
tious  prelate,  whom  the  pope,  at  the  instigation  of  Theobald, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  deprived  ofhisofhce  of  legate, 
sought  to  avenge  himself  on  the  primate  by  the  aid  of  the 
royal  authority.  Matters  proceeded  so  lar  that  Theobald 
at  last  published  a  sentence  of  interdiet,  the  first  of  whidi 
thia  country  bad  over  been  the  object,  against  all  the  domi* 
ntons  of  the  English  king;  and  Stephen,  assailed  by  the 
dies  of  the  alarmed  people,  found  hi:ii-.>  'f  forced  to  yiehl. 
But  his  last  and  worst  antagonist  now  appeared  in  tlie  per- 
son of  Matilda's  son  Henry,  who,  having  by  the  death  of  hi.s 
father,  in  September,  Uil,  become  earl  of  Al^ou,  and 
having  soon  after  added  to  his  paternal  dominiona  tbe  ter- 
ritories of  Poitou  and  Aquitaine  bv  hia  aiarriaiBe  with 
Eleanor,  tbn  divorced  wife  of  Loub  VIL  of  Vrano^  ImmImI 
at  Waxdiam.  on  the  6lh  of  January,  1153,  at  tbe  bend  of 
a  force  of  only  3000  foot  and  140  knights,  which  however 
was  soon  augmented  by  the  junctiuii  of  considerable  num- 
bers uf  his  mother  s  fneiids.  Yet  no  swords  were  ero->s43d 
by  these  ri\al  claimants  of  the  same  crown.  Henry  having 
forceil  his  w  ay  into  the  town  of  Malmesbury,  lay  there,  while 
the  .'\von,  rendered  impassable  by  the  rains,  prevvqted 
Stephen  from  attacking  him.  Stephen  then  retired  to  Lou- 
don, on  which  Henry  advanced  to  Wallingford;  but  when  - 
Slephen  bad  also  marched  to  this  point,  and  both  partite 
were  preparing  for  battle,  the  principal  persons  in  the  twu 
artT ;,  s.  ut  the  sugg'  :i on  (if  the  earl  of  Arundel,  interfered, 
and  uii  agreement  wus  uiiide,  by  which  the  effusion  of  blood 
was  prevented,  and  which  sms  cunfiriued  in  a  great  council 
held  at  Winchester  in  November  following.  By  this  com- 
paet.  Stephen,  whose  eldest  son  Eustace,  fortunately  for  tha 
peace  of  hta  oountry,  died  auddenly  at  Canterbury  duranc 
lhenagocistwn,havhiff  been  MiMd,itiaa«id,  with  Amr  nod 
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phieniv,  whilt)  be  sal  mi  tabie,  constUutwl  Henry,  wbuoa  he 
»tyled  duke  of  Normandy,  *  hiH  succuaaor  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bnghmj  ■nil  bit  bwr  by  hcwdiury  light.'  Heniy  u  Uie  m«Bn- 
tiin*  did  lioaiM*  and  tvora  huij  to  6t«plwn ;  Stephen's 

surviving  son  William  did  homage  to  Henry,  and  received 
from  him  a  grant  of  all  the  lands  and  honours  held  by  his 
father  bcf  r.  li  s  accession  to  the  throne  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
bishufMt  and  abboiii,  tlie  eat  Is  and  baronsi,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  the  boroughs  in  the  kingdom,  swore  fealty  lu 
both  the  king  and  the  duke.  One  of  the  most  atrsnuous 
•upportera  of  this  arrangement  was  tbs  Udiap  of  Win- 
ebvtar.  StephMi  ramvad  it*  wtiflaaiiaii  not  quite  •  y<Mr ; 
b«  died  Middenly  in  «  eonveat  nt  Dorer,  on  the  £Sth  of 

OctDber,  115-J,  lnjin^:  in  the  Ji'i'fi  mmt  if  hU  age,  and 
having  reicnosl  ijnictecn  \euia  aU  ijut  two  months. 
[Hknry  II.] 

England  during  the  whole  rei[$n  of  Stephen  waii  pro- 
bably in  a  slate  of  greater  anarchy  and  misery  than  it  bad 
ever  fcnoira  ainoe  the  flr«t  Mttlcment  of  the  Saxons,  or  has 
c*«r«zperioneod  in  dwvont  of  tbeiotHliDtt  wars  and  con- 
ftuions  of  which  it  has  since  been  the  tbMtre.  Indeed  the 
eoumry  appean  to  have  got  far  back  towufdt  herbwrtsm. 
"In  this  kings  time,"  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  '  ail  was 
dit^ciijiiua.  a4id  evtl,  and  rapine.  .  .  .  Thou  ntightest  go  a 
whole  day's  journey,  and  nol  find  a  man  silting  in  a  town, 
Bor  au  acre  of  land  tilled.  The  poor  died  of  hunger;  and 
those  vhe  had  been  men  well  to  do  begged  for  bread. 
Never  was  mon  niiehief  done  bv  heetheo  iovadan.  .  .  . 
To  till  the  groaad  «M  to  ploiigh  tAe  nnda  «f  th«a«t.  Tbie 
lasted  the  nineteen  yean  that  StepbaB  was  killg,  and  it 
sfrrw  continually  worse  and  worse.' 

Yet  Stephen  pers'>nally  appears  to  have  had  many  qu  i'.; 
Ues  which  woula  have  adorned  a  throne  more  fortunately 
circuiDslance<l.  The  party  seal  of  the  old  historians  has 
given  very  opposite  repreaenutions  of  his  character ;  but 
bis  general  conduct,  and  the  best  or  most  impartial  autho- 
lities,  bear  out  what  has  been  said  of  him  by  Stow:— '  This 
w*s  a  noble  man  and  hardy,  of  passing  comely  favour  mi 

penODOge:  he  execlle<l  in  marfi  i!  i  i  lu-y.  gentlenp<H,  1 
liberality  towardi>  ail  men,  espec  ull  v  m  liie  bejiinning ;  and, 
shhoiigh  be  iiad  continual  v, nr,  '.i  t  did  he  never  burthen 
Lis  commons  with  exactions.'  His  valour  and  clemency 
indeed.  a.n  well  as  the  beauty  of  his  person,  are  admitted  on 
all  baoda,  and  are  attested  by  the  whole  of  his  career,  and 
if  many  saBarkabla  ineidenis.  He  ii  espeoiaUy  spoken  of 
» tttna  «f  tka  vanaast  aulogjr  by  ooe  eootaiaperiiy  writer, 
theambor  of  the  Life  of  8t.  Guthbert.  lately  printed  by 
the  Surlci  s  SiK-if  i\  ,  '  R-jji;i:i!-li  Mopachi  Dunelmciiils  Li- 
bellus  dt  AiJm:;iiidin  iivati  Culhberli  VirlUtibus,'  bvo., 
Lon.,183j     S'.v  lis  0-lth  chapter 

By  his  queen  Matilda,  who  died  3rd  May,  1161,  Stephen 
aad  the  following  tons  and  daughters: — 1,  Baldwin,  who 
died  in  infoney ;  2,  Euatacei  after  bis  fiitber's  acquisition  of 
tba  crown  styled  earl  of  Boiilociiat  who  was  born  in  1135. 
mriiad.  in  113t,  Constance,  daughter  of  Louis  VL  and 
drter  ef  Louis  VII.  of  France  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Ray* 
raond  III.,  earl  of  Touloust  ,  aM  l,  as  already  mentioned, 
dM>d  Itiib  of  August,  1133,  wituuLi;  issue;  3.  Wdliam,  who 
married  Isabel,  daughter  and  heireiis  of  Wiliium.  carl  of 
Warren  and  Surrey  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Hamlyn  Plan- 
tagenct.  natural  KHI  of  Geoffrey,  carl  of  Anjou),  became 
earl  of  Mortagne  and  Boulogne  after  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  and  died  without  isrje  in  Oetobar,  1160; 
4,  Maud,  who  died  in  childhood :  d,  Mary,  who,  after  be- 
coming a  nun,  and  abbess  of  the  nunnery  of  Ramsey  m 
Hampahire,  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  her  brotiier  William, 
to  bis  honours  of  Boulogne  and  Mortagne,  and  some  years 
afu-rwards  married  Matthew,  son  of  Tbeodonc  of /Msace,  earl 
of  Flanders,  with  whom  she  lived  ten  years,  and  was  then, 
in  1 189,  divorced  by  the  pope  and  sent  back  to  her  camtnt, 
after  having  home Theodorie  two  dauKbtersi  tbaMinigast 
of  wbon.  llaud,  through  bar  gtan^ugbter  Bliiaba<b» 
the  wilb  of  Albert  I.,  duke  ol  Brunswick,  is  among  the  an- 
eestora  of  tlie  present  Englisb  royal  family.  Two  natural 
ions  are  also  attributid  tu  Stephen:  William,  of  whom 
nothing  i«  known  excei)t  the  name;  and  Gervais,  by  a  lady 
named  Datie.a,  made  by  his  father  uIj'li  j;  >f  Westminster, 
which  dignity  he  held  till  hi!>  death,  2^ ib  August,  1160. 
Stephen's  ywnngarbiDthar  Henry,  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  ftgniaa  an  aoaspicnaiuly  thnHisbeat  the  reign,  died 
fib  Aogiis^  1171. 

The  chief  contemporary  chroniclers  of  the  time  of  Stephen 
ars,  the  writers  of  the  '  Saxon  Chroaiele '  the  anonymous 
P.  C  Nn.  14Sr 


auihor  of  ihe'Ge&ta  Stcpham '  (published  in  Duchtsns), 
Ru  hard,  pnur  of  Hexham  (Hagulsiadensis),  Serlo.  and 
Ailred,  abbot  of  Rivault  t*U  in  Twyaden's  *  Daoem  Scrip< 
torea'),  Williaai  of  Ualineabury.  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 
Many  additional  facts  arc  also  mentionr^d  l  y  Ral^  K  do 
Diceto,  Brompton,  Gerviu  of  Canlerbury,  ai.  1  utlier  later 
writers. 

STEPHEN,  BATHORi.  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
individuals  of  the  sixteenth  centurjA  and  the  greatest  king 
that  Poland  ever  had.  He  was  born  in  1633.  at  Shomlo  in 
Hungary,  of  an  old  and  noble  family  of  that  country.  The 
ap^ed  state  in  which  his  native  land  continued  during  the 
Bixteenlh  eentury.  being  torn  hvdonestie  fanions.  and  trou- 
bled by  theTurk-  :ind  the  AusFi  -irc-L^rlcJ  ;iv:i,[  tu:\,]  fir 
thedisplay  ol  gieui  talents,  uni.cJ  lu  u  dauiig  and  adventurous 
c!i.ii  ;ii  and  Stejilien  Bulliori  r(i!>ii  afier  many  viciksitudes 
to  uie  >oveieigiUy  of  Traii!<ylvania  in  1671.  In  1676  he 
w;is  elected  to  the  tlnune  of  Poland,  vacant  bv  the  flight  of 
Henry  of  Valois  (Henri  III.  of  France) ;  an<(  be  ow<^  this 
elevation  to  the  renown  tt  his  valour  and  wisdom.  Be 
took  poeaassion  of  the  erown ;  BMrriad»aecotding  to  the  con- 
ditions of  hie  etaotkm,tbe  prinensAnna  Jaguellon,  sister  to 
the  deceased  king  Sigismund  Augustus;  repressed  by  his 
v  igour  the  party  which  supported  bis  competitor  Maximilian 
of  Austria;  and  pacified  tba  oDuntiy  by  eondliatciv  neap 
sures. 

The  true  test  of  really  great  men  is  tbe  ability  of  fillitig 
the  shortest  possible  s^oe  of  time  with  the  largest  amount 
of  ^reat  deeds,  and  few  ebaraetaia  in  history  may  lay  a  batter 
claim  to  baTing  f nMUod  thaw  comditbna  than  Stephen  Ba 
thori. 

After  having  regulated  the  internal  affuirs  of  the  country, 
he  !>ettled  its  foreign  relations  in  a  batisfactory  manner, 
particularlv  by  ensuring  the  fnend^hlp  of  the  sultan  of 
Turkey,  tie  tiien  turned  hiii  attention  towards  Mus- 
covy. Tbin  po\Ner  had  recently  obtained  all  extraordinary 
defdopaant  under  the  crilebnted  Ivan  Besilovioh,  who 
invBded  a  part  of  Livonia  balonKing  to  Falsnd  shortly 
^fter  the  accession  of  Stephen.  Hi&  f^rst  cart>  ^va<.  to  or- 
ganise a  military  force  adequate  to  encounter  iuch  a  for- 
midable enemy,  and  to  secure  at  the  same  time  tbe  tian* 
nuillily  of  the  borders.  He  formed  the  C^u^sacks  of  the 
Ukraine  into  a  regular  force,  alluwini^  ihem  the  choice  of 
their  own  hetman  or  supreme  commander,  and  conferring 
on  them  many  advantages  as  a  leward  for  tbe  aervicea  wbin 
they  were  obliged  to  perfbrm.  The  castles  war*  repaiied 
and  provided  with  permanent  garrisoni;  ft  Annidabia  otd^ 
nance  was  created ;  and  a  body  of  lifeoguiaida  and  *  nqpiUr 
infaiury  were  organised. 

Having  completed  his  military  prfi]  u  n'-.  lie  :  jk  the 
field  in  the  summer  of  1679  wiihanuriuiu^^  army  composed 
of  national  Iroopt^  German  mercenaries,  ^  :  l  five  thousand 
Hungarians,  commanded  by  Bekesh.  Bekesh.  a  eonn' 
tryman  of  Bathori,  bad  been  bis  enemy  and  competitor  for 
tb«  Ibfonnof  TItauaylvania,  but  finally,  struck  with  admira- 
tum  of  tbe  taperlor  qualities  of  Bathori,  he  disclaimed  his 
enmity,  and  roque.-ited  the  honour  of  -ir'.  jif;  i;rii]L'r  ijis 
command.  These  !>eiiliment»  were  fully  luaponded  to  by 
Bathori,  who  placed  in  his  former  enemy  an  unlimilad  eon 
fidence,  which  Bekesh  justified  by  his  services. 

On  commencing  the  cam  pai  c  n ,  Ba  t  hori  issued  a  proclama- 
twn  to  tbepeopleaMitscovy,  declaring  that  he  was  making 
war  againat  tneir  tyrannical  sovereign,  and  not  agaiaat 
them,  and  promising  protection  to  their  lives  end  property. 
The  Russian  historians  bear  evidence  that  this  promise  was 
^^rl  ily  fulSlled.and  that  thiscampaign  was  free  from  all  those 
£.ti;/;.ities  by  which  war  was  usually  accompanied  in  those 
times.  The  Muscovites  were  defeated  in  several  battles.  Po- 
lotsk was  taken  after  a  dei^peraie  resistance ;  hut  the  garrison 
and  inhabitants  were  apared  by  the  conqueror,  who  imme- 
diately granted  to  the  town  the  Ubertiea  enjoyed  by  the  cities 
of  Poland,  and  the  aame  pivileges  and  aeeurity  to  the  Oieek 
church  which  it  had  enjoyed  under  the  dominion  of  Mos- 
cow. Having  restored  that  important  place  to  Poland,  fi^m 
which  it  had  been  taken  several  years  before,  he  obtained 
home  olher  advantaijes  during  the  same  caropait,'n,  and  re- 
turned in  the  winter  to  Wai.saw  to  attend  the  diet,  which  re- 
ceived hiin  with  great  enlhusuuiu.and  willingly  granted  tbtt 
necessary  means  for  the  continuation  of  the  war.  Batbon 
raramed  itwith  great  rigour  in  tbeaummor  ef  16N ;  the  town 
of  Veliki  Lvkiandaaveral  others  were  taken ;  and  in  the  noatt 

yenr,  158!,  the  rity  of  Plcscow  was  besieged  by  Zamoyski. 
one  ul  the  grcate^it  statesmen  and  warriors  that  Poland  had 
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produced  [Zavoyski],  and  to  whom  Rathori  bad  entrusted 
the  command  of  the  army.  The  progress  of  the  Polish 
arms  was  arrested,  and  the  fruits  of  to  many  triumphs  were 
dwtroyed,bvtbe  intrigtie  of  the  Jesuit  Pouevinus  who.  de- 
cnrad'  bj  tu  ptomiiM  of  the  czar  Ivm  Basilovich  to  ac- 
komrMfB  tb«  tupreuucf  of  tb«  popot  indiiewl  Stephen 
Bitliori  toeondode  peace  with  Muteory  on  tbe  6th  January, 
1582,  by  which  ihe  Polish  ronqucits  were  restored  to  ihc 
Ciar,  with  the  cxcepJioii  of  PoluUk  aii'l  a  few  oilier  luwiis 
anil  ra^-ilt'--.  IJdiliDi  i  cmiiloNt'd  ihe  interval  of  peace  :n  in- 
troilucin^  ilifTereiu  iiii|iruvement8, and  WW  Diakin|;  prepa- 
rations  for  another  war  with  Muscovy,  th*  dtVfvn  of  winch 
hia  policy  could  aaailjr  foresee.  The  pope,  Sixtus  V., 
deceived  by  th«  eiar,  who  at  soon  m  the  danger  «m  over 
thought  no  more  about  submiliing  to  Rome,  granted  the 
Polish  Itin^  a  considerable  itibaidy.  The  prcijccls  of 
Balhori  au'  ""'-'  Muscovy,  wliirli  aie  supposed  to  ii.ive  IkkI 
for  their  ubieci  a  (ibange  in  liie  form  of  the  government  ol 
thai  Ci,untry,  were  cut  short  by  his  death,  after  a  short  illness 
at  Grodoo,  on  tbe  12th  December,  1^86,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four. 

Tbo  wars  ia  which  be  vaa  •agimd  did  net  piertnt 
him  from  paying  due  attention  to  the  civil  aflUn  of  tbe 

country.  In  which  the  following  improrcments  were  in- 
tro<luced  during  his  reign.  The  pioviuce  of  Mmovia,  which 
h;id  hiiheito  been  governed  by  a  sepiiiuie  code,  was  in- 
duced by  Stephen  to  adopt  tbe  general  laws  of  Poland, 
with  some  few  exception!*.  The  statule-book  of  Lilhuuiiis 
«a«  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  tiiauy  new  articles.  The 
Blatute  or  Culm,  by  which  the  town«  of  Prussia  were  go- 
verned, wai  revised.  Manj  salutary  lawt  leepeeting  tbe 
propertf  of  the  erown  and  the  privilege!  of  tbo  noble* 
«ero  rnnrtcd.  But  the  most  important  civil  act  of  this 
king  wa,  liie  es1uhll^ll^lent  of  tribunals  or  supreme  courts 
of  jusMic  fir  I'oIlUjiI  imil  Liihiiania.  They  were  com- 
posed of  ineinberi»,electe<i  for  tiie  se^»|un  bv  the  same  voters 
who  returned  the  nuticias,  or  members  of  llie  diet.  This  in- 
ititution,  which  supplanted  the  administration  of  justice  by 
the  kintfi  and  rendered  it  indepcudent  of  the  crown,  (con- 
tinued till  tbe  disaoiution  of  Poland.  [Poi,AMOb  OmtUv 
Hon  of!] 

Sli  jiliiMi  Pathori  was  very  fond  of  learning  and  a  great 
palroii  of  leariiuil  luca.  In  his  early  life  he  was  imprisoned 
ibr  two  )ear!t  in  a  loiircss,  by  the  enipeiorof  Au'^iiiu,  «liich 
time  be  spent  in  the  study  of  tbe  classics,  and  particularly 
itttbat  of  tbe  '  Commenturieii' of  CtBsar.  which  he  is  buid 
to  htvn  known  by  heart.  He  is  auppoted  to  have  been 
Oliginally  a  Pioteitant,  but  to  have  been  induced  by  the  re- 
presentations of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  abjure  tecretly 
nia  creed  and  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic  on  his  accession 
to  the  crown  of  Poland,  so  that  many  bel  evc  that  he  had 
aUvay!»  conforined  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Some 
It  ai  lied  Jesuits  having  gained  bis  confidence,  he  became  u 
great  patron  of  their  order,  and  founded  fur  Ibem  the  univer- 
lity  or'Wilna  and  theeoltege  of  Pulotik,  which  be  richly 
endoired.  He  wia  bovever  etroniily  oppoeed  to  leligioua 
Intolerance,  and  naintBined  evennandea  jnttwe  amouRtt 
the  various  denominations  which  prevailed  in  Poland.  He 
was  of  a  j{encrousand  forpiving  disposition,  as  an  instance  of 
which  wc  tniiy  rjujto  ilie  follo\vin<j  anecihiie: — A  noble 
called  PenkosiaMsKi,  who  was  a  ver)  gallant  oHicer,  violently 
opposed  the  king  as  a  nuncio  at  a  diet.  It  happened  that 
just  at  that  time  the  grant  of  an  estate  was  lu  be  made, 
and  Stephen  gave  it  immediately  to  PenkosUw«lli|  sayiogi 
'  He  ia  M  good  a  Midler  as  he  is  a  had  Quocio.' 

Re  left  no  imie,  and  resigned,  on  bn  olcetioii  ti»  die 
ihr line  of  Poland,  the  .principality  of  Tmniflranin  to  bis 

broiher  Si^isinund. 

Asa  proof  of  his  tolerant  spirit  and  enlightened  mind, 
we  may  adduce  his  favourite  saying — '  that  Gt«l  has  rcjterved 
three  things  to  himself;  the  creation  of  something  out  of 
nothing,  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  and  the  governmeutof 
the  conscience.' 

8TEPU£NS(Franeb.  ETIENNSor  SSTIKNNg;  Lat., 
STBPHANUS)  is  the  name  of  a  fiiniily  of  tbe  most  illus- 
trious scholars  and  printers  that  has  ever  appeared.  Several 
of  the  members  of  this  family  bore  llie  same  Chiistian 
name,  \vliich  has  produced  mucli  confusion  in  the  accounts 
that  have  been  given  uf  llicm.  We  shall  give  tbe  lives  of 
tbwi  In  a  chronological  succession,  and  distinguish  those  of 
tbe  nine  naaie  by  ine  epithets  the  first,  the  second,  8(c.  The 
earlieat  Mpoof  tbem  woo  distinguislied  himself  ia— 

Bsimr  Snnsm  i.,  vb>  vat  bora  at  Pwria;  tb*  jmnC 


his  Iiirtii  1.^  uncertain,  though  it  is  gi  ncrally  supposed  that 
it  was  about  1470.  He  had  his  punting  establishment  at 
Paris,  in  a  place  which  he  calls  '  c  r^ione  scbola)  decre- 
torum.'  which  ia  nov  called  '  Rue  de  TEcole  de  Droit.'  The 
earlieit  work  wbfeb  ia  taid  to  have  been  printed  by  him  ii  of 
tbe  year  1502,  tbe  year  before  that  in  wbieb  bis  MO  Robert 
was  born.  The  works  which  he  printed  were  mostly  on  then* 
lo^'ical,  philo-ophiral,  mathematical,  and  medical  subject^ 
and  he  published  very  few  editions  of  the  classical  wiiIit*. 
On  the  title-page  of  b;s  pulil.ciiiions  are  ruprcscnicd  two 
men  looking  at  a  shield  which  stands  between  them,  and  cort- 
tains  three  lilies,  and  above  them  a  band  holding  a  closed 
book.  Above  the  be^da  of  tbe  two  men  is  tbe  device— 
*  Pins  del  qnam  vb»**  At  the  bottom  of  the  title-page  b* 
sometimes  gives  onlj  bit  initials,  H.  S.,  and  aometimea  hia 
full  name.  AH  theworka  that  rarae  from  his  press  were 
very  correctly  |u  inted,  as  he  olways  revised  the  proofs.  A 
hut  of  his  publications  is  given  by  Maiitaire  t//i*ionti  Sle- 
phanorunt,  ii.  1.  p.  1-9,  and  by  Renonard,  vol.  i.),  from 
wliicb  we  extract  tbe  following :— In  i:t\2  he  published  tbo 
'  Itinerariam  Antooinl',*  in  Yh'j  the  works  of  D>uny«iua 
Areopagitn ;  in  Iti*  an  fxtract  of  the  'Arithmetica'  of  one  • 
tbiua.  In  IS2S  hia  son  Robert  was  enfptged  in  ibe  printing 
establishment  of  his  father  in-law  Simon  de  Colines,  wIhi 
calls  himself  the  successor  of  Henry  Sicphens,  «nd  married 
hi»  widow.    From  this  fact  we  must  infer  that  Henry  Ste- 

tihons  died  in  1521  or  1522.  Ho  led  three  sons,  Krancia 
lobert,  and  Charles. 

Francis  Stbphbns  i..  was  tbe  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of 
Henry  Stephena.  He  was  a  partner  of  Simon  de  Culinet : 
there  an  veiy  fbw  books  kno«n  to  be  printed  by  bin).  The 
earliest  is  a  vorfc  called  *  Tineturo,*  printed  la  1537.  In 

1543  he  (  ublished  a  *  Psaltei iiiin  OrsL-cum,' in  ICmo..  in 
which  the  title*  and  the  iiulials  uf  llie  verce*  are  priniml  in 
red.  The  last  of  his  publicati<m.s  is  the  '  .\n una  "  of  Terence, 
in  8vo.  His  mark  on  the  tiile-pa^e  !;«  a  tnpod,  which  stands 
upon  a  book,  and  from  which  a  xine-branch  rises.  The  de- 
vice upon  the  base  i|— «X*ey  Ikaiov  4  oI»«v,  with  Ihe  I.Alin 
translation, '  Plus  olei  quam  vini.'  Tbe  year  of  his  birth  as 
well  as  of  his  death  are  unknown.  A  list  of  his  publicn- 
tions  is  given  by  Msittaire.  p.  3l,  and  by  Renouard.  vol.  i. 

RoBKRT  Stephens  i.,  the  second  son  of  Ilcnrs  Stephen* 
I.,  was  born  at  Pans  m  I  j03.  In  his  yoviih  he  sunl.i.-d  U.a 
l^tin,  Gm  K,  and  Hebrew  languai^es,  and  he  made  such 
progress,  that  at  an  early  period  of  hii  life  he  gave  m-jtt 
extraordinary  proofs  of  his  learning,  and  was  subiequet^tlv 
placed  by  bit  eontampoiaries  above  .the  greatest  ecbolars 
tb«t  bad  aver  lived-  After  tba  death  of  bis  (btber.  be  waa 
for  some  time  engaged  in  the  printing-olBoa  of  Simon  da 
Colines,  his  father-in-law,  and  he  appears,  as  early  a*  his 
nineteenth  year,  to  have  hud  il.c  entire  manaeemer.t  of  the 
printing,  correcting,  an<l  editing  of  several  worKs,  for  in  15-2 
there  appeared  from  the  establishment  of  Do  (  olitics  an 
edition  of  tbe  New  Testament  {Novum  TetiameHtum, 
Laltol,  in  16a|o.),  which,  although  a  eepy  of  tbe  Vnlgaia. 
WW  mora  wrraetly  printed  than  any  previous  editk»t  mi 
alio  contsfned  some  oorraetions  by  Robert  Stephens  Tbe 
professors  of  the  Sorhonne,  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a 
new  edition  of  a  book  which  they  wished  to  keep  from  the 
public,  especially  ni  a  tiuv,'  when  Frotesianlisra  was  making 
rapid  progress,  invei(thed  in  tbeir  lectures  against  the  au- 
dacious youth,  and  declared  that  the  book  should  be  burnt 
But  their  anper  produced  little  effect.  A  aboct  tinie  aHei 
this  be  married  Petronella,  a  daughter  4|f  tbt  aalabwiad 
acholar  and  printer  Jodoens  Banitis,  •  vottMi  nf  greet 
talents,  who  understood  and  spoke  Latin  as  wdl  aa  her 
mothcr-tonguc.  As  the  hoiisc  of  Su  i  luns  was  vi.-.iipd  try 
scholars  and  eminent  men  of  all  ciiuntncs.  Latin  became 
the  onlinary  language  of  conversation;  and  it  i»  said  that 
the  children  and  even  the  servants  acquired  some  facility  in 
speaking  it.  After  his  marria{;e  be  established  a  separate 
printing-office  ibr  himaeU*  though  be  tfmained  in  the  sam^ 
street  in  wliicb  his  fatbar's  ofllee  iraa  situftad.  Tbe  earlieat 
publication  from  bis  own  establishii(ent  ynft '  Apalaii  libar 
de  Deo  Socraiia.'  1S25,  8vo.  Other*  believe  that  be  bad  no 
separate  eslahlislinient  till  two  years'  later,  and  that  Cicero's 
'  Partiiiones  OralonaB '  and  '  Persii  Satyrie  '  ( Were 
the  fir>t  works  that  isfued  from  n  Thi  se  works  were  for 
lowed  by  a  great  number  of  Homaa  authon^  and  lAtin 
trsnilations  fruin  the  Greek  and  otbs^  b(ngW^C^*MM  csf 
which  were  made  by  himself.  For  many  years  scarcely  • 
month  passed  arithngt  aoBf  nav  pub^icatwq.  «nd  if  we 
iw4M  tbatbrnattor  tfia  vocba  b»  a«|a4v^iab  nail 
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toiMlMl  tlw  pcMfliwilh  tlM  aunt  uxious  care,  it  appNn 
Barrellom  fbst  w  ntnjr  wnlui  eauld  be  produflsd  m  so 

short  a  time  ;  the  mere  litt  of  hU  publicatiunit  in  Maiitaire 
ftom  1227  ii!l  156U.  which  u  not  by  any  mt«ni>  cumplele, 
AlU  twenty  lar^u  octavo  pages  (p.  10  JO).  His  device  on 
the  title-page  of  bis  publicatioas  was  an  olive-tr»e  with 
one  or  more  braoches  broken  oS,  vhila  new  branches 
are  engrafted  on  the  tree,  and  tb*  motto  was  '  Noli 
alium  sapere.*  to  wlikih  he  sorautiuiM  idded  *  sed  time.' 
Until  the  year  1532  he  used  the  same  types  as  Li^  father, 
but  in  this  year  he  used  a  larger  and  more  elegant  type  for 
his  •  Biblia  Latiiia,'  of  which  Tie  had  publislied  the  first  edi- 
tion in  ] .1128,  under  the  title  '  Btblia  utriubquu  TesilaLueuti 
Laitina,  ox  velenhu^  MSS.  oxeinplaribus  cmendata,'  fol. 
This  edition  was  not  only  lo  appearance  the  Gnest  that  had 
ever  been  printed,  but  that  be  might  be  able  to  give  the 
tittt  with  toe  utmoet  earreetoesik  be  bad  examined  all  the 
Ubnvietol  Vtm,  8l  Genmio.  St.  Denis,  and  had  nit  over 
from  Speia  ac  hit  own  eueoM  a  vwf  valuable  Bpaaish 
Bible. 

In  the  )  i  11  1'  31  Stephens  publLihed  bis  first  great  ori- 
ginal work :  Dictionunum,  seu  Latinae  Linguae  Thesavi- 
rus,*  fol.  Tlio  second  (1536)  and  the  third  or  last  ediison 
ll545)  of  thiv  di  iionary  are  in  two  Toluiaea«  folio,  mid  cuu- 
tain  num^rju^  currectiuns  and  tmprataaients  by  Robert 
8t«fbeiM.  The  work  bw  often  beea  lepnated  ia  otber 
emintriei. 

In  the  year  15-i''  St.  jiherii  was  appointed  prntfr  in  the 
kiiig  of  F"ranoe  for  L«ilui  iiid  Hebrew  wurks,  and  aenceioriii 
he  alwavs  added  r-u-the  title-page  of  lus  publicaLiuus,  lo  his 
name,  ^gtus  Typographus,  or  R«gius  Librarms,  or  »uiue 
Otber  similar  title.  Soon  after  this  honour  was  conferred 
UMD  him  ke  leoeived  tfaa  aune  disttooiion  for  Greek  works, 
vhenee  lie  edta  himaelf  aonetimes  'Regtu*  Typographus 
in  Gneeis.'  Stephens  appears  to  have  thought  thai  he  ought 
to  produce  his  publications  in  a  form  worthy  of  bit  new 
rank,  and  it  was  on  hi^  su^^^estion  that  Francis  I.  had  new 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  types  made  by  Claude  Gara- 
mond.  These  types,  which  were  of  exquisite  beauty,  were 
afterwards  known  under  the  name  of  Cbaracteres  ReKn- 
In  1 540  Stephens  published  •  neweditioo  of  tho  Latin  Bible 
«itb  niioat  retdiogt.  Oa  ittapptwance  the  divines  of  the 
florboane  renewed  their  atttebt,  but  owing  to  the  king's 
liberal  prelection  he  was  enabled  to  continue  his  labours 
unmolested.  The  king  had  »uch  a  high  esteem  for  hie 
learned  printer,  that  he  freauently  visited  him  in  bis  offioe 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  be  found  him  correcting  a  proof 
sheet,  be  stopped  behind  him  and  waited  silently  Ste 
pbent  had  nnished  lus  task,  before  he  began  to  converse 
with  Iran.  The  first  Greek  book  that  Stephens  printed  in 
tbe  eapacily  of  Regius  Jvpogn^but  in  Graeeii»  Mongs  to 
the  miie  year,  1540,  and  bean  tbe  title  FMyuu  Mov^ixm, 
sive  StnienDae  jiiifiutis  versibus  eontcntae  juxla  ordinem 
Literarum  ex  di%ersis  Poetis,  cum  Interpret.  Latina.'  In 
1543  he  published  a  little  work  called  '  AlphLi'i  ui  urn  Grae- 
cum.'  which  only  coolained  sixteen  leaves,  and  wa^  utter- 
wards  frequently  reprinted.  This  is  supposed  to  bo  the 
first  book  that  was  printed  with  the  Cbaracteres  Regii.  In 
the  following  year  Stephens  edited,  in  one  folio  volume,  a 
eoUeetion  of  too  mott  eminent  Greek  eeeleuattietl  bitto- 
tient,  tinder tl|e  title  'Eeelesiastica  Historit  Entebii,  Seen' 
ti  .  TVi -adorili,  TheoJuri,  Suzoinciu,  Evagrii,  Greece.'  This 
Vu.  k  w.is  boon  followed  by  '  Eusebu  PraoparalioEvaogelica' 
in  Greek.  These  two  volumes  contain  the  earliest  speci* 
mens  of  thu  device  subseouently  adopted  by  all  royal  prin- 
len:  a  thyrsus  with  an  olive  branch  and  a  serpent  wound 
round  it.  and  the  motto»  fiamKil  r'  ijaStf  ntaripni^  aixfutrj. 
In  1545  be  publiabed  a  new  edition  of  tbe  Latin  BiUe»wliieh 
he  had  been  preparinalbr  B«:vera1  years.  It  contains  notes 
wbieh  are  ascribiied  to  vatablus,  and  which  are  said  to  have 
ticen  r  ini.iunicaled  to  Stephens  by  the  pupils  of  this  theo- 
l^tan.  But  tbe  auihor&hip  of  the  notes  is  a  point  which, 
•veo  at  tlie  time,  appears  to  h.av»  been  the  subject  of  much 
ditpute.  In  tbe  year  following  be  publiabed  his  first  Hebrew 
Bwe,  and  also  a  ik  w  l  1 1  uon  of  the  Latin  Bible  in  folio,  with 
a  fffdbee  whieb  shows  the  imoieQio  paint  that  be  took  to 
|l*a  tbo  lest  atoorreetly  as  poeiible. 

These  repeated  editions  of  tbe  Bible  and  tbe  notes  as- 
cribed to  Vatablus,  which  were  in  some  parts  supposed  to 
la.our  of  the  reformed  doctrines,,  lu  which  Stephvna  him»elf 
»as  attached,  involved  Lim  again  in  disputes  with  the  pro- 
feiaanof  the  Sorbonne.  He  offered  publicly  lo  ackuowUdgs 

aiqr  errors  wbicb  be  might  have  committed,  and  to  print 


them  in  an  aoMndix  to  bit  Bible  to  guaidi  the  Madon 
against  Ibem.  The  king  aefont  tinei  luquirtd  tbe  profet* 

sor»  to  draw  up  a  list  of  tbe  errors  or  heresies,  but  tbey 
never  did  it.  Tiie  r  object  was  not  to  prevent  ihe  propaga- 
tion of  any  particular  errors,  but  to  gel  the  Hible  and  the 
commentary  put  into  the  Catalogus  Librorum  I'tohibitoruni, 
and  thus  to  atop  its  sale  altogether.  The  matter  was  eon- 
stantly  deferred,  and  all  attemptt  to  bring  it  to  a  doM  won 
fruitless.  Stephens,  in  the  OMtntime,  logardtett  of  the 
cloodt  wbiob  were  getbenog  over  bit  bwM,  continued  as 
active  as  ever.  In  1 547  be  published  tbe  Bditto  ptinceps  of 
the  *  Antiquitates  Rotnaiiac '  of  Dionysius  of  HalicarnassUs, 
which  is  still  bii;hly  valued  as  a  vt;ry  beautiful  and  correct 
edition.  It  was  soon  fullowed  by  the  Editio  priiicepsof  Dio- 
nysius  of  Alexaudim  *  De  Situ  Orhi»,'  with  ilm  Greek 
scholia  of  Eustathius. 

In  this  year  (1547)  king  F^cit  L  died,  and  Stepbeat 
lost  his  greatest  patron  and  protector.  Hit  toeceaior, 
Henry  II.,  was  at  firsi  favourable  to  Stcphen^s,  and  requirod 
the  divines  of  the  Sorbonne  speedily  to  produce  their  'cen- 
surae,'  threatening  to  punish  them  if  they  made  an?  further 
delay.  The  professors,  who  knew  the  vacillating  uud  weak 
character  the  king,  promised  obedience,  but  nothing  was 
done,  and  new  charges  were  brought  aeaiust-Stephens,  aod 
new  attempt!  wore  umde  to  suspend  the  sale  of  his  Bible. 
At  latt  it  wat  agvaed  that  Stepbena  and  tbe  learned  divtnea 
abottld  meet  at  tbe  king's  palace  at  Fontainebleau.  where 
cfViTal  hisliops  and  cardinals  1  kri^iso  appeariril  Sti  phcn.i 
was  acquitted  of  the  charge  oi  nav  ing  printed  auyihiiig  thai 
impugned  the  Roman  Catholic  faiih.  The  divines,  thus  dis- 
appointed, suddenly  contrived  to  give  another  turn  to  tbe 
matter,  and  to  get  an  order  from  the  king  for  a  temporaij 
siupention  of  the  sale  of  Stepheat't  Bibl^and  £»r  the  matter 
to  bo  investi^ted  afresh  bv  a  oommianon,  whose  duty 
it  mt  to  take  ci^isanee  of  cases  of  beresy.  After  eight 
tediotu  months,  Stephens  at  Uat  obtained  from  the  king 
another  order,  that  his  case  should  be  tried  by  the  king's 
privy  council  only.  When  Stephens  had  thus,  for  a  time 
at  least,  secured  his  tranquillit) .  he  produced,  in  1548,  the 
Editio  prinoeps  of  Dion  Cassius,  libri  xxiu.,  and  several 
other  works.  In  this  year  he  had  occasion  to  travel  to  Lyon, 
and  in  tbit  joumty  he  it  laid  to  bave  made  tbe  tubditriaion 
of  the  ebapten  of  tbe  Bible  into  Tenet,  whieb  was  sabte- 
quently  adopted  in  nearly  all  editions  of  the  Scriptures. 
King  Henry  II.  happened  to  be  at  Lyou,  and  wiien  Ste- 
phens, availing  himself  of  the  opportunity,  ])resented  him- 
self before  Ibe  king,  and  at  the  same  liiue  Ihanked  Cardinal 
de  Guise  for  the  services  he  liad  done  him,  Stephens  was 
informed,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  that  a  change  bad 
taken  p.Doe  in  tbe  king's  mind,  in  wliidi  he  could  not  mit' 
take  tna  tecret  and  intqguing  workiagt  of  his  adversaries : 
tbo  aala  of  bit  Biblea  Wat  piobibiled.  Stephens,  indignant 
at  such  proceedings,  declared  that  he  would  leave  ins  coun- 
try ;  hut  the  king  requested  hitn  to  retain  his  office  of  royal 
printer,  and  promised  that  the  matter  coonptainod  of  (tbO 
ceniiurcB)  should  be  speedily  produced. 

Stephens  was  persuaded  to  remain ;  but,  owing  to  tbe 
king's  vacillation,  he  was  still  subjected  to  various  disap 
pointments  and  vexations.  Some  of  his  biographers  slate 
that  in  this  year  he  visited  Ziirieb  aod  Geneva ;  and  if  this 
be  true,  ho  perhaps  undertook  thi^  journey  with  a  feeling 
that  it  would  soon  be  necessary  fur  bun  to  seek  u  refuge  in 
a  forei^^n  cuuutiy.  In  1650  he  published  hii  beautiful  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  a'  nova  Iriinslalio  Jjitiiia.' 
Stephens  presented  this  work  to  bishop  Du  Cii«»tel,  wliu  bad 
hitherto  pretended  to  be  his  friend,  but  who  now  courted 
the  favour  of  tbe  Sorbonne,  and  declared  that  every  sort  of 
protection  which  he  had  formerly  given  to  Stephens  hid 
arisen  from  hia  not  knowiag  the  real  character  of  his  offences. 
Hereupon  the  Sorbonne  again  began  to  annoy  Stephens ;  and 
after  a  tedious  and  ludicrous  trial,  held  by  men  who  found 
fault  with  the  various  readings  in  tbe  margin  of  Stephens's 
Hibla,  which  they  took  to  bean  heretical  coAimeniary,  he 
was  forbidden  to  sell  his  impressions  of  the  Bible,  and  com- 
manded to  promise  that  he  would  print  nu  more  copies  of 
tbe  Scriptures  without  the  sanction  of  thote  Itarned  divinot. 

Stepbent  wtt  now  convinced  that  no  felianea  oouM  bo 
placed  either  on  the  king,  his  counsellors,  or  the  great  pre- 
lates, and  that  he  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  He 
huwever  made  preparations  for  a  step  wbich  his  enemies 
did  not  expect.  He  finished  the  numerous  works  which 
were  at  the  lime  going  through  the  press,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1651,  or  at  the  beginnniug  of  1552,  be  escaped  with 
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bU  hmilj  to  G«nevn,  ^^llcre  he  hopL>(l  to  find  that  liberty 
of  eoiMei«Dce  which  he  had  to  long  wished  for.  Stephens 
it  ebtrpid  by  some  wriien  wUh  bavbig  folwD  with  him  some 
of  the  materitlt  beloneing  to  Uw  nyti  priotilif  cMablissh- 
ment.  bat  his  biderapbefi  ham  shown  thot  lh««  h  not  a 
sharlow  of  ground  (or  this  charge.  There  is  also  a  tradition, 
which  does  not  seita  at  alt  improbable,  that  the  professors 
of  the  Sorbonne  venlod  tboir  iopolMlt  raga  hf  horning 
Stephens  in  effigy. 

Stephens  bejZHn  his  new  career  at  Genera  with  the  pub- 
lication of  10010  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the 
wholoif  tb«  New  Testament  in  Latin  and  French.  In 
1552  he  also  published  *  Ad  Ceoaaraa  Tbeologorum  Pari- 
■icnsium,  quibus  Biblia  4  Roberto  Stephano.  typographo 
regio,  excusa  calumnioM  noiarunt,  eiusdem  Roherti  Hie- 
phani  rcsponsm  *  This  book,  which  wa*  aUo  published  in 
French,  civca  us  a  dear  insight  into  the  nature  of  his  dis- 
putes with  the  Sorbonne,  as  well  as  into  his  own  character. 
The  other  works  which  ha  published  during  a  period  of 
aotWB  ynit  nt  Oonovnan  almoat  exclusively  of  a  ihooloei- 
pol  and  eontrnvcnid  nntaro,  eonaisting  ofapwrkt  wvitton  by 
Cilvin,  Heza.  and  other  distinguished  reformers.  He  re- 
laineil  hit  former  device,  but  under  it  be  printed, '  (Mira 
Roberti  Stei>hani."  The  name  of  Geneva  Reldora  appears 
on  the  liile-imuB  of  his  books.  Hedit?d  on  the  I3lh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1559,  leaving  behind  bim,  it  is  said,  a  numerous 
offspring  and  considerable  property.  But  onljr  three  of  his 
sons  are  known.  Robert  it..  Henry  Francis  it.,  and  » 
Jnoghter  of  the  name  of  Cathorine^ 

l%ete  ta  perhaps  no  man  in  modem  tines  to  whom  litenp 
tiirc  and  learning  are  more  indebted  than  to  Robert  Ste- 
phens.   His  unbiassed  contemporanes  not  only  place  him 

1  1  ],  v[  virith  the  gnntett  aeholeciwbut  deeliro  tbst  he 
excelled  them  all. 

ORARLBS  Stkphews  appears  to  have  been  about  a  year 
founfsr  than  his  brother  Robert.  His  education  wait  sound 
and  cluijeal ;  but  he  also  applied  himself  to  tlie  phv.sical 
sciences,  and  took  bis  do({lM  of  doetwof  loodieui^  whiob  Iw 
practised  for  some  time.  H«  wrote  several  treatises  on  anb- 
jects  connected  with  medicine,  natural  history,  and  agricul- 
ture, which  however  are  less  scientific  than  historical,  fur 
he  treated  his  subjects  chii'tlyin  relati  i[i  m  aniiquiiy.  His 
••arliest  productions  ar«  abridgements  ot  wori**  by  Lazarus 
fiaifius,  .such  as  '  De  Re  Vesiiaria;'  '  De  Vasculis  ;'  and 
*  Da  Re  Nanli,'  whieh  were  pubtithed  by  Robert  Stephens 
t15S5  and  15S7).  Lnarus  BeiAtts  (Luare  Bnif)  engaged 
Cbarlei%  Stephens  as  tutor  to  his  son,  and  tn  1540  took  him 
wiih  Ins  sun  to  Qerroanv.  and  afterwards  to  Italy,  to  which 
coiinlries  lie  was  sent  as  nmbaasador  of  tl  i'  kiri_^  lif  France. 
In  luly  S't'pheiis  became  acquainted  wuU  i'aulus  Manu- 
tius,  who  m  one  of  his  letters  ( v.  17)  speaks  of  hitn  in  hiijh 
lerms.  On  his  return  to  Paris  be  appears  to  have  coutiaued 
Ibe  pmetloe  of  roodidne,  but  in  lUlt  when  Robert  removed 
to  Geneva,  the  wbolo  of  his  priiltinf  esUblishment,  with  tlie 
oxcention  perhaps  of  the  deptrtnent  fbr  pnnting  Hebrew, 
which  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  by  Martinus 
Juveni«.  passed  into  the  hands  of  Charles  Stephens,  for  the 
Kdilio  pniicep*  of  •  Appinni  Alexandnni  lliiloriamm  Ro- 
mnnarum  Oltica.  Libvca  v«l  Cartliaguiit!nsis,  Illyrica,  Sy- 
riaca.  Pttrfb{es,Mithr)dalica,  Civilisquinque  libris  distinrta,' 
wliicii  appeared  at  Paris  in  liii,  *  Cura  ac  Diligentia  Caroli 
Stephani.*  is  niobaUy  the  trsC  book  whieh  he  printed, 
though  it  bwl  been  pwpwsd  or  commenced  by  Robert 
Stephens.  It  is  a  besuttnil  apeeimen  ot  typography.  There 
is  a  French  translation  of  a  trealist?  of  Piuiarcli.  cnlk-d 
•Traicif  feur  la  Honie  vicicuse,"  by  F.  J>i'i;rand,  which  is  by 
some  referred  lo  the  year  1  j41,  aiiel  is  Mipposcd  to  be  the  firNi 
book  printed  by  Chorles  Stepbvns  ,  but  u  probably  beloni.'* 
t«  the  year  1 554.  Soon  after  Robert  loft  Paris,  Charles  ap- 
pssrs  to  have  been  appointed  Royal  Printer,  for  this  title  is 
mentioned  on  bis  last  two  publiesttona  of  the  year  1551. 
Henceforth  ha  continued  to  be  very  aetivo  ill  his  new  sphere 
tdl  the  year  1561.  fur  in  these  ten  years  there  issned  from  his 

Kres-i  ','7  work*,  on  a  great  \arii'ty  of  subjects,  some  ofwhich  lie 
ad  written  himself.  Charles  Stephens  seem*  to  have  bct  ti 
a  man  who  knew  sni.  r  lnnj.;  of  evi-ryllung,  but  nothni;^  very 
well.  Uia  character  as  a  luun  Iul>  been  ait.ickcd  ui  a  letter 
«f  Maumontius  addressed  to  J.  Scaliger,  in  which  he  is 
aallcd  a '  maiut'  and  a  *male  volena  bomo,'  and  ia  charged 
with  unkind  eondoet  tewafdt  his  nephew*,  the  sons  of 
Robert.  But  as  we  hear  of  no  accusation*  of  this  kind  from 
any  other  quarter,  the  impartiality  of  the  writer  may  be 
Miod.  CiwlaaSlaphMwdiod  iiithoyaarlM4.  Soma 


say  that  he  was  per»ecule<l  for  his  reli)fioL!S  opinioQSt  aai 
died  in  prison  ;  others  state  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt 
in  tlw  CMlelct,  and  that  be  remained  there  for  the  la»t 
three  year*  of  his  life.  It  may  be  that  both  causes  oorabined 
to  bring  this  misery  upon  him ;  for  we  know  that  lie  lost 
a  great  deal  of  his  capita!  in  liil,  by  the  publication  ef  his 
'  Thesaurus  Cioeronianus,'  which  was  a  very  expensive  un- 
dertaking, and  did  not  sell.  It  in  -.iUit  certain  that  during  the 
last  thrw!  years  of  his  life  no  work  afipeared  from  his  prais. 
He  left  one  daugliter  of  the  nami  nf  N  ;<  i/.t?,  who  was  no  lest 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  than  for  her  talents  and  acoomphsb- 
ments. 

List*  of  the  worka  which  wars  wiiUan  or  printed  Iqr 
Charles  Stephsns  are  Riwn  by  Maittaira  and  RenonahL 

We  shall  only  mention  the  principal :  '  De  diversis  Regulis 
Juris  antiqui,  Pandectarum  libri  quinquagesimi  tiiulus 
xvii.  ei  vihimus.'  &c.,  LuictiK,  1552,  reprinted  in  I5i7 : 
•  Dictionarium  I^tino-Gallicum.  postreraa  hac  editione 
valde  h>cupletatum,'  I5V2,  reprinted  in  1570,  fol,;  *Dictto- 
narium  Historicum  ac  Poeticuro,  omnia  gentium,  homi- 
num,  loooruB.  flminuro,  ac  montium,  ano^im  raeentiora- 
que.  ad  mcias  aa  piofanaa  historiaa  paeianiiBqnB  fabnlas 
intelligendaa  neoeaaaria  voeabnhi  bono  ordine  eompleetenk, 
cura  ac  dilitjentia  C.  Stephani,*  Lutetis,  155^,  4to. ;  *Phi- 
lonis  Judwi,  de  divmis  decern  Oraculis  liber,  Jahsnne 
Vaeuraeo  interprete.'  1554,  Hvo. ;  '  Prawlium  Ruslicnni,  i;i 
quo  CttJusais  aoli  vel  cutti  vel  mculti  plantarum  vocaUula 
ao dsaeripttonet,  earamque  conscrendarum  atque  excolco- 
darom  instrumnita  sue  ordine  describuntur,  &c.,'  auclore 
C  Stephanos  1554.  8vo.  This  work  has  been  traosiaied 
into  Franeh,  Italian,  German,  Engliifaf  and  Duteh.  'De 
Latinit  et  Orams  Nomintbus  Arborum.  Frulicum,  Rerba- 
rum,  Piscium.  et  Avium,  Liber;  e\  AristoIele,Tlieophnis'.ii, 
&c.,  cum  Gallica  corum  nominum  appellatione,'  quaria 
edit.,  1354;  '  Latine  Linguto  cum  Grrocii  Collatio  ex  Pris- 
ciano  et  probatissimis  quibusquc  Authonbus  per  locoit  com- 
munes lilerarum,  pnrtium  oraiionis.  constructionis  ao  tobin 
Grammaticaa.'  aiwlora  U  Stepbano.  IM4.  BvOb;  *  Oictie- 
narinm  Latino-Omeum.  in  quo  singvlm  Dietionaa  ae  Locn- 
tiones  Latintr  Gnxris  vocibusac  senlentiis  PraemissB  msi;- 
num  utriu'-que  hnguro  cummercium  indicant.'  &c.,  Paruiii, 
I  554,  4to. :  '  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Opera,'  Paris,  1555,4  roU. 
fol. ;  Caroli  Stephani '  Thesaurus  Cirerooianus,'  Par.,  1557. 
Stephens  also  compiled  a*  Dictionarium  Historico-Geogn- 
phico-Poeticum,'  which  was  printed  after  his  death  at 
Geneva  in  1566,  4to.,  and  waa  afterwards  often  reprinted  in 
folio.  N.  Uoyd  edited  in  1670  an  edition  of  it  at  Oxkti, 
and  in  1686  another  was  published  in  Londdn.  All  the 
works  of  (J.  Stephens  are  very  beautifully  printed. 

Hknky  Strfrkns  It.,  the  ^atest  of  the  whole  famih, 
was  the  son  of  Robert  and  grandson  of  Henry.  He 
bom  at  Pans  in  15^il.  Even  as  a  child  he  showed  must 
extraordinary  talents.  The  numerous  cngSfSlWntaaf  bit 
fkther  did  not  allow  him  to  spend  mueh  time  unan  the 
education  of  the  boy;  bnt  he  carefully  wetehed  and  r^- 
latefl  it.  Latin  he  learnt  naturally,  as  it  was  oonslanlly 
spoken  in  the  family,  but  before  he  seriously  studied  il  the 
fkther  made  him  le.irn  Greek.  Hu  received  his  first  in 
struction  in  Greek  fr.im  a  schoolinosler,  wlio  while  rc;niii  ; 
the  '  Medea'  of  Euripides  with  lii>  boys,  made  it  thcpraci'' 
to  assign  a  part  lo  each  of  them  ;  anil  as  soon  as  Henry  bad 
made  sntteient  progress  lo  join  them,  he  read 'this  play  with 
thcgrealaBtayidity»andsoon  knowitaUbyhaart.  After  be 
had  spent  soua timoattbissebool.hewas  iostraotad in Oierit 
by  Potrus  Danesius,  who  was  then,  next  to  Bodnus,  perhaps 
ilie  ablest  Greek  scholar  of  the  time;  and  who.  on  accounted 
Ins  intimate  friendship  with  Robert  Stephens,  took  great  m- 
teresiin  the  progressof  his  pupil.  .\t  the  agcof  about  fiHita 
Henry  also  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  .Jacobus  I'u-^anus 
(Jacques  Toussain);  and  subsequently,  when  thi«  »cbnlar 
died  (1547),  that  of  Adrianus  Turnebus,  who  sueceedsd 
Ttisaaos  intbaprofeseorship  of  Grenk  in  the  Boyal  College. 
Although  he  had  been  chietly  mstraeted  in  Greek  by  tMse 
men,  he  did  not  neglect  Latin;  for  even  when  a  boy  he  i» 
said  to  liave  known  by  heart  the  first  bisjk  of  Horace's 
'  F.pistles  '  He  also  sturlied  mathematics;  ;ui  !  ;  s  swn  a* 
he  heard  something  of  astrology,  ho  conccu  i  i  -^tn  ng  de- 
Hire  to  become  acquainted  with  it,  and  haMt^;  inet  with  a 
young  friend  who  entertained  the  lamo  wish,  the  two  bo«s 
began  to  take  lessons.  Henry  did  tUs  wtttiout  the  knowledge 
of  his  father ;  but  as  the  fiMS  were  very  high,  and  the  father, 
who  tliougbt  that  bis  son  was  taking  lessons  in  reatbemsr 
lisat  did  not  fuj  mw  Aan  waa  aoeamr j  for  laatbraatiMl 
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Ibmim^  th«  boT  penaadad  bis  mntber  to  BMkt  up  the  defi- 
niaiicy.  Id  ifaJi  way  Im  VMi«d  much  mmay  taA  tima,  but 
hm  aoon  Immum  mmmVl  tb«  flitility  of  thooe  ponuito,  and 
(ove  tb«m  up  altogether. 

In  the  y«ar  1546  Robert  Stephens  thoui^ht  his  son  quali- 
fied to  assist  him  in  his  iTiiUme  establishment,  aiu!  )n  ihis 
}ear*Henry  collalt^d  a  MS.  of  Dionysius  of  Halirarnassus, 
whose  works  Rulieri  was  preparing  for  publication.   In  the 
jear  following,  when  the  death  of  Francis  I.  deprived 
Robert  of  hit  ebief  patron,  Henry  tindertook  a  journey  to 
It^.  tbo  main  olyoet  of  wbieb  was  to  aoareb  tlio  libraries 
audi  wumino  tlio  mmawripia  in  tint  tomtry.  Three  years 
vove  spent  in  riaiting  the  varioua  places  of  Italy.  In 
several  towns  hia  exertions  were  rewarded  with  di««)verics ; 
at  Floreiire  he  found  IQ  a  MS  of  thi"  ML-iixoiin  library  a 
nvirnber  of  Greek  poems  not  knovMi  before,  which  wort;  ihp 
*  Epitaphm  Horaericorum  Heroutn.'  He  afterwartU  printed 
them  in  his  '  Florilegium  Epicram.  Grac  ,'  1566,  and  also 
in  his '  Homeri  et  Hesiodi  Certatnen,'  1^73.  At  Noplwand 
Venice  be  exatQined  aevonl  MS8.  At  Rome  be  «m  very 
kindly  received  by  OirdmBl  Sirlet.  who  eomoianteoied  to 
him  a  MS.  of  Athenagoras,  and  corrections  of  several  pas- 
sages in  Xenophon.  of  which  he  subsequently  made  use  in 
his  e4lition  of  XenophoTi,  1501.    It  appeare  that  during  this 
journey  he  also  made  a  collation  of  a  MS.  of  Athenaeus  in 
the  Farnesian  library,  the  various  readings  of  which  he 
communicated  to  I.  Casaubon,  who  used  them  in  his  edition 
of  Albomaua  (1597).    At  the  same  time  he  made  the 
aefoaintenoo  of  tbo  moat  diatiagiiiabod  acbolara  of  tbo  age. 
aiMh  as  Mnratos.  P.  Manutins,  C.  Sigonina.  P.  Vettori, 
Gbrdinal  Maffeo,  and  many  others.    On  his  return,  in  the 
year  1549.  he  brought  wiih  him  the  treasures  which  he  had 
discovered  and  collected.    This  was  ju^t  at  the  time  when 
his  father  was  finishing  his  folio  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, for  winch  Henry  wrote  sixty  Greek  verses  which 
were  prefixed  to  it.    About  the  same  time  bo  wrote  notie 
and  argumento  for  the  edition  of  Horace,  wbloh  R4^rt 
published  in  1549.    la  1450  HoDiy  St^phew  Mt  vnt  on  a 
journey  to  England,  where  he  was  kindty  received  by 
Edwaitl  VI.    His  stay  wns  not  loni;,  but  he  appears  to 
bave  paid  great  attention  to  everything  that  came  in  his 
way,  and  turned  it  lo  good  account.    Ho  himself  iiicntionH 
some  interesting  circumstances  cunneccd  with  bis  visit  to 
England  in  hia'  Apologia  pro  Herodoto,'  and  in  the  pre- 
face to  bia  edition  of  the  '  Poetn  Heroiei  Graci.'  On  bis 
return  from  England  be  riaitod  Flaoden.  Bnbant,  and  the 
nnivonity  of  Loiifaia  (Loewen).  It  was  at  Lourain,  at  it 
appears,  that  ho  met  with  a  Greek  Anthology  in  MS.  which 
wns  :n  the  possession  of  an  Engli?«hman  of  the  name  of 
.luhn  Clement*.    From  this  he  copied  some  verses  whirh 
were  afterwarrls  iii^LTted  in  his  '  Florilegium.'    From  the 
same  Clements  he  obtaine<l  one  of  the  two  MSS.  which  he 
oaed  in  bis  Editio  princeps  of  Anacreon.   Doriof  his  short 
stay  in  the  Netbarlanda,  bo  made  fcimwlf  BMler  of  Ibe 
SbboUi  language.  On  bia  return  to  Pbria  towards  the  end 
of  tho  ynr  1651  his  ftther  was  preparing  to  quit  France, 
and  it  ia  not  improbable  that  Henry  accompanied  him  to 
Geneva.    This  is  however  not  quite  certain,  f  r  in  1554  we 
fin<l  hira  at  Paris,  where  he  published  the  Editio  princeps 
of  .\nacreon,  in  iio  ,  with  a  Liatin  translation  and  notes  by 
him!>eir   Whether  at  this  time  he  had  a  printing  establish- 
ment of  his  own,  or  whether  be  printed  his  book  in  that  of 
his  uncle  Charles,  ta  uncertain,  although  the  lattor  is  more 
pnAable,  fbr  in  the  same  year  ho  edited  *  Dionyaii  Holiflnr> 
aaaaet  Reaponsio  ad  Cn.  nmpeii  Epistolam.*  mo^  tbo  title- 
page  of  which  expressly  states  that  it  was  printed  by  Charles 
S'.L'phens.    The  first  indication  of  a  printini^  establishment 
U'longmjj  to  Henry  .Stephens  occurs  towartK  the  end  of  the 
jeir  I  jji',^  whi  n  '  D.i\  ,di-,  I'salnn  aliquot  LatinoCarmino  ex- 
pressi  k  Quatuor  lllustribus  Poetis,  quos  Quatuor  Regiones. 
Gallia.  Italia,  Germania,  Scotia,  genuerunt,'  &c.  appeared, 
with  the  addition, '  £x  oAeina  Henrid  StenhanL'  Towards 
tho  and  of  the  year  lft$4  ho  nodo  a  ■oeondjoamef  to  Italy, 
aad  disflovcrad  at  Rome  a  ooniidonible  port  of  Iho  histori- 
cal work  of  Diodonis  Sieulus,  which  nad  not  then  been 
printed,  and  which  he  afterwards  inserted  in  his  edition  of 
ljj9.    In  I3j3  he  went  from  Rome  to  Naples  in  t-earrh  of 
•iDrnething  which  appears  ;o  have  been  of  importance  to  the 
kiog  of  France,  and  to  his  ambassador  at  VenioOk  Odet  de 
Silvi,  bat  it  is  not  stated  what  the  object  of  hia  ttearch 
VM.  Tha  otreumstanoe  that  tbo  king  of  France  was  then 
tt  wnr  with  tho  omperor  Chtflw  T.  onNq^t  E.  Stephens 
iMvpiat  daiiforatNaplooil^liawMlmediieoTored  by 


some  Italian  wlto  had  iulI  him  at  Venice  in  Iho  houaoof 
the  French  ambassador,  and  when  Btoolioni  una  on  tbo 

point  of  being  arrested,  be  only  saved  himsolf  by  insistinf 

upon  his  being  an  Italian,  ami  he  spoke  the  language  so 
well  that  the  Italian  was  at  last  persuaded,  and  let  him  ^o. 
On  his  return  to  Venice  he  rendered  an  account  nf  his  mis- 
sion to  the  ambassador,  who  was  well  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  executed  his  instructions.  At  Venieo 
Stephens  made  a  collation  of  a  MS.  of  Diogenea  Laertiw  in 
the  library  of  St.  Mark,  which  had  orgioally  bdonnd  la 
Cardinal  Besaarion,  and  wbieh  he  lasod  fbr  hia  edition  of 
Diogenea  of  1A70.  Ho  alao  examined  two  MSS.  of  Xeno^ 
phon.  one  «f  which  he  made  use  of  in  his  edition  of  1 S6 1 . 

During  the  year  1557,  when  Stephens  wa.s  in  the  ful. 
possession  of  a  printing  establishmetu,  he  published  seven 
new  irorks,  some  of  which  had  never  been  printed  before- 
among  them  are  the  Editio  princeps  of  'Maximi  Tyrii,  PTii- 
iosophi  Platonici,  Sermonea,8ive  DisputationesXLI.,  Graooa^ 
nunc  primum  editn,'  with  a  Lat'in  translation ;  i£sebylni, 
with  notas  by  P.  Vietoritw  and  H.  StOBbona;  '  Ex  Ctesia. 
Agatharefaide.  Memaone  emenitm  HistoriaB;  Appiani 
Iberica.    Item,  de  Gestis  Annibalis :  Or»ce.  Omnia  nunc 
primum  edits,  cum  H.  Siepham  Castigationibiis;'  and 
'  Ciceronianum  Lexicon  Grfcco  ■  Laimum,'   &.c.  Henrv 
adopted  the  emblem  (an  olive-tree)  and  the  device  of  fail 
father,  *  noli  altum  sapere,'  to  which  is  sometimes  added* 
'  8«d  time.'  Another  device  of  hia  which  Bomotinwi  ooonrg 
is,  '  ut  ego  insererer.  defraoti  aunt  IMUV  whieb  mamt^fff  m 
allusioa  to  tho  branobea  which  an  lopmanted  as  engtaAod 
upon  tbo  olivo-tree.  The  travdi  of  Stephens  and  the  print- 
ing  of  expensi%'e  books  had  embarrassed  his  affairs,  and  after 
the  year  15.57  he  found  himself  in  great  difficulties,  but  he 
was  assisted  by  Ulnoh  Fujrger,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Augs- 
burg, who,  besides  a  large  sum  which  he  gave  or  advanced 
to  him,  gave  him  an  annuity  of  150  tbalers.    Stephens  frma 
gratitude  for  thismuniileent liberality, henceforth eaUedUn^ 
!>elf  Typographus  Hnldiiei  Foggori,  or  Fuggerortun  Tff^ 
grapbua.  which  Wpwrs  on  most  of  hit  publics tions  down  to 
the  year  1568.    The  Fuggers  laaisted  Stephens  also  ia 
other  respects;  they  had  an  excellent  library  and  lOBlo 
valuable  MSS.,  which  they  allowed  hira  to  use  for  his  edi« 
tions  of  antient  works,  as  in  that  of  Imperatorum  Justini* 
ani.  Justini,  Leonis,  Novell»  Constitutiones,'  &c.,  Grwce. 
the  only  work  that  he  edited  in  the  year  MSti.   After  a 
series  of  years  the  Augsburg  merchants  sppear  to  bata 
become  tired  of  aapporting  the  great  printer.   Ia  a  oelloo 
tion  of  letteta  of  StopboM^  pabUBhed  by  Pnmov  hi  ItSI^ 
there  are  eome  wbieb  show  that  Stopbent  wtatod  dMM  to 
advance  him  a  «mall  sum  of  money  which  they  had  promised, 
and  that  at  lengih  after  much  correspondence  tlic^  did  net 
keep  their  promise.    In  consequence  Of  ibit  bil OOBBMliaii 
with  the  Fuggers  ceased  in  1675. 

In  the  year  1559  H.  Stephens  published  bis  edition  of 
Dtodorus  Siottlaa  in  M.,  in  which  ten  books  of  this  bialarlan 
were  printed  fbr  tho  flnt  tima.  Tho  M8.  aUeh  ha  imod  hr 
this  edition  is  now  in  the  public  library  of  Geneva.  Other 
publications  of  this  year  are,  Appian's  *  Hispanica  et  Anni- 
balica,'  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Beratdos,  m  8vo.,  and 
'  Gentium  et  Familiarum  Romanarum  Stemmata.'  &c,  in 
fol.  In  this  year  his  father  Robert  died  at  Geneva,  end 
Henry  was  appointed  executor  of  bis  will,  in  which  be  was 
also  enjoined  to  tako  ova  of  Ul  bfotbers.  Robert,  one  of 
his  brothers,  bad  boon,  as  it  appenn.  diiinheritod  by  tha 
fbtber  beeaoao  iia  would  not  abandon  tho  RooMn  Cuhdho 
faith  and  foUow  bis  ftitber  to  Geneva.  Aeeordiisgly  the  print* 
ing  establishment  of  Robert,  the  fkther,  came  into  the  bands 
of  Henry,  who  continued  to  publish  theological  works  and 
several  editions  of  the  Bible.  H.  Stephens  appears  now  to 
have  given  up  his  establishment  at  Pans,  and  to  liava 
devoteil  himself  to  the  management  of  that  at  Geneva. 

In  the  rear  1556  H.  Stephens  married  for  the  first  time 
but  in  1564  or  1565  be  himself  states  that  hia  wilb  died. 
Ho  afterwards  married  again,  fbr  tho  lottoca  pnbliahod  by 
Pkasow  show  that  about  the  year  1581  he  became  a  widower 
a  second  time.  On  his  death  in  1 598,  be  left  a  wife  surviv* 
ing,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  married  thrice.  By 
his  three  wives  he  ha<l  altogether  14  children,  ten  of  whom 
died  at  an  early  agi'. 

In  1960  be  published  a  collection  of  the  lyric  poets  of 
Greece  with  a  Latin  translation  in  Ifinuk*  vbich  baa  been 
often  reprinted.  In  the  year  IbUowing  appoarod  bis  edition 
of  Xenophon  in  Ibt,  Ibr  vliloh  ha  hod  eoOaied  a  great 
pambor  of  MSSnand  la  s*hieh  ha  adde^aooweniaiyaBd 
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A  Lrtin  Imadmtioiu  An  impra* ed  edition  wu  publislied  in 
IMl.  Daring  the  last  two  yran  H.  Stephens  «M  in  bad 
Iwtlthuid  subject  to  melancholy,  arising  from  OTer*exertioa 

•ad  the  heavy  c«ros  ili;it  devolved  upon  bini  ufu^  his 
father's  death.  In  iLis  statu  ho  scarcely  workuJ  ai  all ;  ho 
almo;it  cunceived  a  disgust  for  literary  occupauons,  and  could 
not  bear  the  sight  of  a  book.  But  the  renewed  activity  into 
vhich  bo  was  drawn  unconsciously  in  1662,  restored  him  to 
beallht  The  work  which  routed  bim  to  fresh  exertion  was 
s  latin  trsmUtioa  of '  Sexti  Philosophi  Pyrr boniarum 
Hypotypoaeon  Libri  Trea.'  The  Oreek  anginal  of  tbia 
work  was  not  printed  until  1621.  It  must  have  been  won 
after  his  recovery  that  Stephens  began  hi-*  greatest  work, 
the  'Thesaurus  Linguae  Graecaj.'  upon  whioli  he  spent 
ten  years.  In  1564  ho  wri)ie  oiid  i:'ul)li-.hL;d  a  '  Du  ao- 
narium  lled.cum,  vel  Exposiliones  Vocum  Gnccaiuna 
HedicinaliaiB.  ad  Verbum.  cxflerptB  ex  Hippocrate.  Ate- 
%mo,'  ko.  cum  Latina  IntamnnrtimM.  in  8vo.  In  this 
work  he  neeirad  aome  asautanee  htm  J.  M.  Gesner; 
it  was  highly  spoken  of  by  contempomiy  scholars,  with 
the  exception  of  Jos  ScaliKcr,  who  censured  it  severely, 
but  he  appeara  to  have  had  a  personal  pique  against 
Stephens.  In  this  year  Stephens  edited  a  siiU-usefuI  eul* 
leeUon  of 'Fragmenta  Poelarum  Latinorum.  iniuruin  Opera 
non  extant,' iuw  in  8vo..  and  an  edition  of  Thucydides  with 
the  Scholia,  and  t  Latin  translation  bv  L.  Valla*  lu  1 566 
be  published,  sowog  other  booksi  hia  *  FkirilaKinni'  of  Greek 
Epigrams :  *  Pbetm  Omd  Prlnelpea  Horaiei  Carminis  et 
alii  nonnulli,'  &c..  in  fol..  which  is  most  beautiftilly  printed, 
and  his  edition  of  Herodotus  with  Valla's  translation  and  hia 
own  '  Apologia  pro  llerodoto,'  which  he  himstlf  after- 
Wards  translated  into  French.  Passing  over  a  great  num- 
ber of  valuable  publications  which  appeared  from  1566  till 
IA7S.  we  proceed  to  the  year  1673,  m  which  the  Greek 
ThMMTUs  was  published  nndar  the  title  'llMinnraa  Orecio 
liaipui  ab  Henrtoo  Stepbano  eonstraetns.  In  quo  pmtet 
alia  idbrhna  qum  prinns  prmstitit  (paternm  in  Tbeaanto 
Latino  Diligentin  amulus)  Vocabula  in  certas  Classes 
distribttit,  muUipliet  Denvationum  Seriu  ad  Primigenia 
tanqoam  ad  Raaices  node  pullulant  revocata,'  with  the 
^^peodix  and  index,  5  vols.  fuL  This  work  made  an  epoch 
to  the  liistory  of  Greek  philology,  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  the 
■atbor.  who  bad  embarked  in  it  neatly  all  bis  property. 
The  prieo  of  this  prodigious  work  waa  naoiwarily  high,  and 
■MOraingly  it  could  not  have  many  purchasers.  When 
Scapula  some  years  afterwards  published  his  cheap  abridge- 
ment [Scapula],  the  sale  was  nearly  stoj^ped,  and  Stephens 
oecame  involved  in  pvat  ditlieuUie>.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some  thai  Stephens  soon  ut'ier  published  a  second  edition 
of  bis  Thesaurus,  but  this  opmion  has  merely  arisen  from 
the  fkot  that  he  cancelled  n  number  of  pegea  of  the  original 
oditien.  and  idaartod  w»«  onaa  in  their  pbtook  In  1745 
IkaM  Soolt  pnUiihMl,  in  S  vola.  fbL,  *  Appendix  ad  Tho- 
■aurum  ah  H.  Stepbano  eonstructum.'  A  new  edition  of 
the  Thesaurus  was  published  in  London  (1815-1828)  in  7 
Vols,  ful.,  with  numerous  additions  by  Barker,  which  how- 
ever have  not  increased  the  value  of  the  book.  A  new  edi- 
tion IS  now  in  course  of  publication  at  F■ri■»1ri^dliaodited 
by  Uase,  and  L.  and  W.  Dindorf. 

It  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  tho  pecuniary  difficulties 
in  vhioh  Stonbena  was  iavolvod  after  the  publieation  of  his 
'  Theaauroik  that,  in  order  to  divort  hit  mind,  he  made  various 
excursions  in  France  and  Germany,  but  he  always  took  the 
opportunity  of  exploring  libraries  and  comparing  MSS.,  and 
thus  collected  vast  quantities  oi  tuuiorials  for  works  which 
oe  was  publishing  or  projecting.  In  157.1  he  published  an 
edition  of  all  the  extant  works  of  M.  Terontius  Varru  in 
8to.,  and  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  philosophical 
poets  of  Greets.  The  year  fuUuwnig  he  produced  an  excel- 
lent edition  of  ApoUoniua  Bbodiua  with  the  antient  scholia 
and  a  oommontary  by  himaalfc  In  there  appeared  his 
eolleetion  of  the  Grrek  orators,  some  of  which  are  accom- 
panied by  a  Lutin  translation ;  and  Arrian's  '  Expcdilic 
Alexandri  Magni,'  &c.  with  a  I^titi  trunshaioii.  lu  lj77 
he  published,  among  other  htK>ks  an  edition  of  Cicero's 
'EpistoliB  ad  Familiares.'  m  i  vuU.  svo. ;  the  second  volume 
T^fpfflinf  the  commentaries  of  P.  Manutius,  Lambinus,  Sigo- 
■iWH  Cantor,  and  of  Stephens  himself.  In  the  year  1978 
!•  btoMhi  out  bis  iMKiiilloant  odiiion  of  Plato'a  warfca,  in 
U^t^UL;  and  in  tho aaino year  he  wnte  a  litdo  Freneh 
work,  *  Deux  Dialogues  du  Nouveau  Langage  Francois, 
ItUiaoisi  et  autremeat  desguix^.  prmcipalement  entte  les 
Co«tiiaM  do  «•  T«niiM«,'  «e.  (priatod  viihont  nant  and 


datok  Thia  was  an  attai^  upon  the  lhaliion.  very  oommod 
at  the  time,  of  introducing  Italian  words  into  Proneh. 
Stephens,  after  the  MS.  had  received  the  '  imprimatur  * 

from  the  slate  council  of  Geneva,  had  taken  the  liberty 
of  making  some  additions,  for  which  he  was  severely  re- 
piiiiKindiMl  by  tliL-  (ouncil.  Not  thinking  himself  quil" 
safe,  or  wishing  to  escape  the  annovanre  to  which  this  affair 
subjected  him.  be  went,  towards  the  end  of  I67»,  to  Pans, 
where  ha  rMniinad  during  the  whole  of  1^79.  Henry  IIL 
received  liin  very  kindly*  and  intoreited  bimieir  ao  much 
on  Stepbena'a  behalf,  that  be  demanded  of  the  council  of 
Geneva  permission  for  Stephens  to  return,  and  to  clear 
himself  from  the  charges  which  wore  brought  against  lura. 
Stephens  returned  to  Geneva,  and  was  placed  at  the  bar  or 
the  consistory,  where  be  was  treated  with  rigour  and  harsh- 
ness, and  fur  some  days  was  put  into  prison.  When 
Stephens  at  lut  ovood  that  ho  md  MlM  wrouf^  he  was 
set  at  libertv. 

During  the  stay  which  H.  Sfepbens  had  made  at  Farisin 

1679,  he  had  a  conversation  with  the  king,  in  which  he  expa> 
tiatcd  very  ingeniously  on  tho  superiority  of  the  French  lan» 
gtiage  over  otner  modern  tongues;  and  the  king,  deli^^hted 
with  this  eulogy  on  the  French  language,  persuaded  him  to 
write  a  book  on  the  subject.  This  book  was  published  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year, '  De  la  Precellence  du  Langago 
Fran{oili*  Fkris,  1579,  8vo.  The  king,  pleased  with  the 
nerfoimaBoa,  ordered  3000  ftancs  to  be  paid  to  Stephana 
horn  the  public  treasury,  and  also  granted  him  an  annual 
pension  of  300  francs;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  Ste- 
phens (In  his  *  Musa  Principum  Monitrix  ')  speaks  of  this 
affair,  it  appears  that  he  never  received  anyiluti^,'  at  all,  for 
the  treasurer  at  that  time  was  a  person  of  much  mote  con- 
seauence  in  such  matters  than  the  king. 

In  1 58 1  Stephens  published  '  Juris  Civilis  Fontcs et  Rivi, 
&c.,  in  8vo. ;  and,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  also  '  Sigpni 
Faati  Consulafea.'  The  latter  be  printed  witliout  the  anno* 
tion  of  theCounen  of  Geneva,  and  was  in  eonsee^oeoee  fined 
25  thalers.  This  edition  of  iho  '  Fasti'  of  Sigonius,  if  it  was 
really  published  by  Stephens,  must  have  been  suppressetl. 
for  theie  is  no  irare  of  i:  now.  H. Stephens  spent  the  >ear 
1585  again  at  Pans,  where  bo  published  an  excellent  edition 
of  A.  Gellius  and  of  Macrobius,  both  in  8vu.  The  former 
is  preceded  by  a  very  interestiDg  letter  to  his  son  Paul, 
from  which,  besides  many  other  Uiinga,  we  learn  that  about 
this  time  bis  oountry-bouaa  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, a  loss  which  be  boro  with  stoical  indifference.  In 
i5t»H  ho  published  an  edition  of  tho  Iliad  and  Odyiaqrt  with 
a  Luin  translation. 

During  the  time  that  Stephens  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
the  king  of  France,  he  spent  a  ^reat  part  of  bis  time  at 
Paris.  His  publications  during  this  period  greatlydeci  eased 
in  number  and  some  of  then  vave  eaeouted  by  Parts  prin- 
tera.  His  own  oataUiihnent  at  Geneva  was  neglected.  He 
was  constantly  tnnralling  about,  and  he  published  his  works 
wherever  he  happened  to  be,  as  at  Paris,  Frankfort,  Ba>«l. 
&.C.  From  this  fact  it  has  been  erroneously  suiijios. d  that 
he  had  sejiarate  printing  establishments  in  these  places. 
He  often  rettulred  to  give  up  this  wandering  life,  and  was 
seriously  exhorted  by  bis  firiends  to  attend  to  his  business; 
but  the  charms  of  eeolKt  life  and  the  habit  of  travelling 
had  now  become  atrang^  and  howasdaxaled  by  splendour 
anddeeeived  by  the  hopes  which  he  placed  in  the  great. 
The  years  1588  and  1589  he  appears  however  to  ha^e  >iictit 
at  Geneva,  and  several  works  again  issued  from  la^  pi  t  ss; 
but  111  l.i'JU  no  work  came  out  at  Geneva,  and  only  one 
('  Pnncipuui  Monitrix  Musa")  at  Frankfurt,  where  heuppears 
to  have  hjient  some  time.  In  this  year  Henry  III. of  France 
was  murdered.  The  affairs  of  Stephens  now  grew  worse 
and  worse:  his  warehouaea  were  full  of  books  which  be 
co«ild  not  aelL  la  the  |«nr  IM7  ho  left  Geneve  for  Frenee. 
He  flitt  Btayed  for  aolne  time  at  Montpellier.  where  Plorenee. 
one  of  his  daughters,  resided,  who  was  married  to  l>aar 
Casaubon.  Casaubon  was  just  preparing  his  (■dilioii  o( 
Athcnsous,  and  Stephens  offered  liis  assniiiutce,  which  was 
refused.  He  then  proceeded  through  various  other  placet^ 
to  Lyon,  where  he  was  taken  ill ;  and  feeling  solitary  and 
forlorn,  and  having  no  frienda  tliereb  be  waa  caniad  to  a 
publio  hpapiial,  where  he  died;  in  the  bsgimiing  of  Maieh, 
liiit  at  the  a|p  of  neady  seventy  raan.  Boom  writers  sav 
that  he  died  out  of  his  mind,  a  natement  which,  if  true, 
can  only  apply  to  the  last  6w  days  of  his  life.  It  is  a  mis 
Uke  to  suppose  that  Stap^hana  died  in  poverty  because  be 
died  in  an  hoapitBl;  Ibr  the  pioeeeda  of  hia  b«d»  akB% 
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which  wore  publicly  cold  and  fetched  low  prices,  were  %nt- 
ficient  to  pay  his  creditors,  and  to  leave  something  for  his 
«i/e  and  coildren.  Stephens  died  without  a  will ;  and  Ca- 
•auboD»  vho  vent  to  Geneva  to  receive  his  wife's  dowry, 
■hieh  ttill  owing,  together  with  her  ibam  4^  the  inhe- 
ritance, WH  generou*  eoousb  to  leavs  H«i>y*t  library, 
MSS..  and  nukling  MtibHalinMoti  in  iIm  Iwnds  pf  hit  son 

Paul. 

TlisTu  is  no  scholar  to  whom  the  Greek  languti^-c  und 
literature  is  under  greater  obligations  than  it  is  to  Henry 
Stephens.  He  knew  his  superiority,  and  sometimeji  thoweo 
that  be  felt  it.  Xbe  nunbat  of  booka  wbicb  be  printed, 
•ditad,  or  VTotti,  it  imiMfiM;  H  li  truly  aitoniabing 
that,  «vco  during  tbe  rambling  lilb  of  his  latter  years,  he 
was  eontintiallf  producing  new  works.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  Ills  life  he  was  a  man  of  inflexible  resolulion,  and 
nnver  reste<l  till  lie  had  effected  lus  pur|x>ie;  an<l  be  was 
al  Aa\"(  jilanning  sometliing, even  to  tbe  last  days  of  bis  life. 
He  has  urien  beencentur^  for  his  alteration  of  pnss  igei,  m 
aritient  writers  witbottt  bping  supported  by  the  autbority  of 
MSS,  nod  witbout  eten  aaugning  a  reason  for  his  altera- 
lione.  This  has  been  said  more  especially  in  regard  to  his 
edition  of  Plutarrh,  which  came  out  in  the  same  year  that 
he  published  his  Thesaurus ;  but  Wyttcnbach,  on  examining 
several  MSS.  for  lus  o\y:\  edition,  fuinid  that  H.  Sl«pliens 
was  in  must  cases  suppoited  by  MS.  authority. 

Robert  Stephkns  ii.,  the  youngest  son  o;  Roljert  .Sie- 
pbensT.,  and  bnnber  of  Henry  Stephens  ii.,  was  born  at 
Paris  111  I  ^30.  The  first  time  that  we  find  him  taking  part 
in  the  publication  of  a  work  was  in  I6S6,  when  be  and 
Morel,  who  was  then  royal  printer,  published  the  edition  of 
Anacrctin  prepared  by  H.  Stephens.  The  title  of  royal 
printer  was  conferred  upon  Robert  in  1561,  as  appears  from 
t<ime  b'loUs  priiUed  bv  hini  in  lhi-<  year,  at  the  same  liuie 
that  he  came  inlo  possession  of  the  pruiting-ottice  of  Charles 
Stephens.  In  this  office  he  continued  till  his  de.ali.  In 
activity  and  accurate  and  beautiful  printing  be  was  worthy 
of  his  fiitbeir»  but  this  is  all  that  we  know  of  him.  As  royal 
printer  he  was  Dueb  uqnhqred  in  printing  ediots  nnd  oidoo* 
naneet.  as  may  be  seen  mm  tbe  list  of  ma  pnUieations  by 
Renouard.  He  died  in  I S7 1.  Anmng  l.is  pnbl  r;iiii!ns  we 
only  mention  the  followini;:  a  reprint  of  the  Historical  Uir- 
tionary  (•  Diciionarium  Proprioruin  Nominum  Virorum, 
Mulierum.  Populoruro,  &c.')  of  Charles  Stephens.  1560, 
4lo.;  'Josephi  Scaligeri  Conjectanea  in  M.  Tcrent.  Varro- 
nem,'  and  aeveral  editions  of  Donatus  '  De  Partibus 
Qrttionia.* 

After  bis  deuth  bis  wife  married  again,  and  kept  op  tbe 
priatinK  establishment.    There  are  publications  down  to 

the  \  .  ar  15S8.  'Ex  officina  Roberti  Slephani.' 

HoHKRT  Stephens  in.,  son  of  Robert  Stephens  n,  was 
educated  by  tbe  poet  and  ahhf-  l)es|M)rtes,  who  inspired 
htoa  with  a  love  for  poetry,  and  with  whom  he  appears  to 
baw  stayed  at  least  till  1584,  H*  did  not  commence  print- 
iif  fill  1606,  so  thateighiaeoynftis  eUnsed  without  »  pub- 
mation  appearing  Arom  the  press  of  RtHMrt  Slenlieas.  His 
first  publication  was,  *D.  Gregorii  Nysaeni  ad  Bustatbiam, 
Ambrosiam.  Basiliasaro,  Kpistola,  Gmoe.  T.  Casaubonus 
nunc  pnmum  publicavit,  Latine  vcrtit  ct  notis  illustravit,' 
Lutetis.  1606,  8vo.  He  probably  worke«l  in  the  printing 
iMlabhshmenl  which  had  belonged  to  his  father,  and  con- 
tinued to  print  until  1631.  He  distinguished  himself  also 
by  his  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  verses,  and  by  a  French 
issiwlstion  of  tbe  flnt  two  books  «f  Aristotle's  '  Rhetoric' 
whieh  was  printed  in  KW,  Bvow  In  falspuhHeationB  be  gene- 
rally added  to  his  name  the  letters  R.  F.  R.  N.,  that  is,  Ro- 
bert! Filius,  HolHJrii  Nopos,  to  distinguish  himself  fiwm  bis 
feither  and  i^r.iiuirailier.  He  printed  a  i^'eat  nunibi  r  <  iflni.  iks : 
the  piiQCipal  are, '  Mcnaiidri  ct  Pbilistionis  SentcntieD  Ctjm- 
paratsa,  Chrsece,  ex  Bibliotheca  Kegia;  cum  notis,  cura  N. 
]^{altii.*Lut«ti»,  1613,  8to.  ; '  D.  Junii  Juvenalis  Satyrarum 
Libri  SulpieiiB  Satyra.  Cura  Rigaltii,  &c„'  Lutet..  1616 ; 
*  Disftin  Cietenai*,  Da  Ballo  ThyMiOb  et  Dveo  fhiygins  De 
KxeidHoTrqjv,*  See..  1618. 16mo. 

There  are  several  other  members  of  the  Stephens  family 
of  tbe  name  of  Robert,  but  none  of  them  were  distinguished. 
During  the  last  centuiy  tlii  rr  was  a  French  writer  of  the 
uane  of  Robert  Stepbeus  (Rolieri  Etienne),  who  claimed  a 
descwut  iirom  the  illustrious  family  of  printers. 

Paul  SnrBiNS,  •  son  of  Ucniy  Stepbeos  ii.,  by  bis 
second  wilb,  was  born  at  Genevn  in  IStfi.  B»  reeeived  hia 
airiy  eduestion  at  bome^  and  was  then  sent  out  by  his 
Mw  tt»  riiit  the  principal  towna  of  Bnope,  and  the  din* 


I  tinguisbed  scholars  with  whom  his  father  was  acquainted. 
Lipsius,  whom  he  visited  at  Leyden,  was  much  pleased 
with  bira.  and  in  one  of  bis  letters  calls  him  '  mitis  ad(^' 
cens.'  On  big  return  to  Geneva  lia  assisted  his  btber  m 
printing  and  editing,  ^e  afterwud*  Bude  several  other 
journevs,  partly  perfiaps  in  connection  with  tbe  business  of 
his  father.  In  Ij'^i-I  hi'  spLiit  some  time  in  Lir.dcn,  where, 
amon^  other  dislui^'uisheii  aieii,  he  made  liie  acquaintance 
of  John  Castolius.  lu  l'>  <6  he  was  at  Heidelberg,  and  in 
1596  at  Frankfort,  where  he  staved  in  the  house  of  tbf 
jurist  Dionysius  Gotbofredus.  tie  had  married  in  1589. 
His  first  liteniy  production  waa,  'Pauli  Staphnni  VeriioM* 
Epigrammntnm  vraeeorum  Antholoitiae.  Latinis  vuwSbm,* 
Geneva*,  1593,  8to.  He  was  always  fond  of  making  Latin 
serscs,  but  his  poetry  is  stiflT  and  unanimaied.  His  best  if 
perhaps  tlie  pueni  on  the  death  of  his  father. 

Afier  llic  death  of  his  father,  when  tlie  affairs  of  the 
family  were  settle!,  aiul  Casaubon  liad  left  Geneva,  Paui 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  his  father's  printing  establish^ 
inent  (1599),  which  he  conducted  with  great  energy.  He 
first  reprinted  n  numbar  of  elwiea)  nuthon  wbicb  had  been 
edited  by  his  ftttber.  and  were  then  out  of  print,  aueb  as 
Viigil,  Horace,  the  letters  of  Pliny,  and  the  Latin  pane- 
tTVrists  and  others.  The  two  works  which  do  Inm  most 
credit  are,  'Euripidi*  TragOBdisD  quae  extant,  cura  Lat. 
Oiiil.  Cnnteri  Interpretationc,'  Sic,  contoining  the  Greek 
sr  lolia  and  commentaries  of  several  scholars,  1602,  2  vols. 
4lo. ;  and  '  Sophoclir  Tragoedioj  Septem,  unik  cum  omnibus 
Graacis  Schobis  et  l..«t(ina  V^iti  Windemii  ad  verbum  Inter* 
pretatione.'  &c.,  likewise  coouioing  tbe  SeboUa,  ud  akw 
notes  by  H.  Stephens.  In  1619  he  printed  a  fblio  edition  of 
Herodotus,  fnn;:led  upon  lliat  of  his  fatiier,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  notes  by  S\!bur^.  No  otiier  publicuiiori 
issued  from  his  pres.H  till  \f\2i'>,  vihi  ii  he  jiublislied  alilili 
edition  of  the  lyric  Greek  poets :  '  Pindan  et  ceierorum  Oclo 
Lyricorum  Carmina.'  This  was  bis  la«t  publicntiMI.  The 
inactivity  in  his  establiabment  durinz  the  last  years  appeeie 
to  have  been  the  oolHequenoe  of  nia  want  of  capital,  to 
which  we  nny  perhnn  um  attribute  the  hct  that  most  of 
bis  wcAs  are  printed  on  very  bad  paper.  In  1626  or  1637 
he  soM  bis  whole  e^tabli-ihment  lu  the  hrnthers  Clouct.  It 
is  not  kiiiiwn  what  became  uf  liirn  after  this,  and  the  lime  of 
his  death  n  aU^  iinknowti.  He  had  e;gl)t  children,  two  of 
whom  only,  Antliony  and  Joseph,  sunivetl  their  father. 

Francis  Stsprbns  iu  son  of  Robert  Stephens  i.,  and 
an  elder  brotber  of  Henry  Stephens  ii..  followed  bis  ibtber 
to  Geneva,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  Chunk  nM 
Latin  scholar.  After  tbe  death  of  bb'fiitber  he  established 
at  Geneva  a  printing-office  of  his  own,  which  he  conducted 
frum  ISC'i  to  15S'J,  with  an  interruption  however  of  nearly 
ten  years.  F.ven  during  the  remaining  ten  years  he  printed 
very  few  books,  and  most  of  them  for  publishers:  tliis  ap- 
pears to  have  been  owing  to  his  want  of  capital.  The  first 
work*  and  almost  the  only  one  that  he  printed  on  bis  own 
aeeount.  was  Calvin'a '  Cunbentaiiee  on  the  PaalnM»'  1M3, 
IbL  Hn  last  publication  was  Amyofs  French  ttanilation 
of  tbe  'Moralia' of  Plutarch.  1581-2,  2  vols.  fol.  After  this 
time  he  gave  sp  printing  and  settled  in  Normandy,  and  we 
hear  no  nuirr  -li.n;!  hun. 

Anthony  Stefiikns,  son  of  Paul  Stephens,  was  born  a( 
Geneva  in  1592.  He  studied  at  Lyon,  and  afterwarda 
finished  bis  education  at  Paris,  wbete  he  abiuted  Floles* 
tantisni  befi)re  Cardinal  du  Perron.  In  1612  be  obtained 
lettais  patent  of  natuialt«atian  im  Fkanea*  and  at  the  same 
time  the  olBeo  of  hniseitor  de  IVeiemblle  du  elerg^  with 
a  salary  of  500  franks,  which  he  held  until  tho  year  1635. 
Long  before  this  lime  however  he  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  a  printing  establishment  Some  writers  mention  a  work 
hy  Perron,  which  Anthony  Stephens  is  said  to  have  prinlc4 
in  1605.  But  this  cannot  possibly  be  correct,  as  Anthony 
was  then  only  thirteen  years  old.  Tbe  earliest  work  wbiell 
he  printed  belongs  to  the  year  1613, and  henceibrth  ha  eon- 
ducted  bis  estaUiabnent  with  an  aetirity  worthy  of  his 
great  anoestoni  until  tbe  year  1664.  He  was  also  hououred 
with  the  title  of  l  uya!  printer,  through  the  influence  of  Car' 
dinal  Perron,  and  he  reieived  a  pension  of  GOO  francs,  but 
the  tim«  ben  he  first  rei-eive<l  it  is  uncertmti.  The  )ioiisio|| 
was  stopped  when  Perron  died,  and  Anthony  after  this  waf 
several  times  in  great  pecuniar]^  difficulties.  Among  bif 
numerous  publication^  which  i^innrise  alt  the  vnna  a| 
Perron,  there  are  aevorsl  valuible  edlfieas  of  antisfit  anihanw 
sneh  as  Oasaubon's  edition  of  Strabo,  1620;  of  Plutareb't 
WarkikVithXTlaDder^  trapalatioQ,  1624.  i  vols,  foL ;  hmw 
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eUvius's  edition  or  Xenophon.t  625;  Aristotle's  Works,  16  29, 
1  voU.  ful. 

For  many  years  after  tbe  death  of  his  patron  Anthony 
was  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  and  was  supported  by 
bit  mh  amtf,  wtm^  fimai  tbr>  \pkt  1646,  bad  a  printing- 
ofltoe  of  bis  own.  whores  aroc other  works,  Montaigne's 

'  Sssayn' were  printed.  When  this  son  r!;p<l  in  1661,  and 
Anthony  was  deprived  of  his  last  and  jmIv  support,  he  sank 
rapidly:  he  became  intirm.  and  at  J  i  i  1  -.i  li  ^  Mi,ht  In 
Uus  state  he  dragged  on  a  wretched  existence  until  the 
year  1674.  when  he  died  in  the  Hdtel-Dieu  at  Paris,  at  the 
ago  of  62.  Ho  b«d  bad  six  obiUieo,  «U  of  whom  died  be> 
tain  him. 

BMideo  tbe  members  of  the  Stepbtm  Cunfly,  wbom  we 
bare  mentioned  above,  there  are  two  more,  wbo  howovor  wore 

III  \  L  r  engaged  in  printing.  The  one  is  Henry  Stephens,  a 
Mill  of  Robert  Stephens  u.,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  royal 
palaces  ;  the  other  hkcwi.sc  called  Henry,  and  a  ton  of  ilie 
Ibrmer,  acquired  »onic  reputatiun  a  puot.  and  alko  wrote 
MOM  other  work*  in  Freneh. 

RMpoettQg  Ibe  livM  of  tbo  Stepbooa.  mm  Tb.  Jausonii 
■b  Aineloveen,  *  Dtaaortotio  Bpistoliea  do  Vitis  Stepha- 
norum,'  Amsterdam,  IfiH.O;  Maittaise,  '  Stephanorum  His-  I 
loria,'  I^jndon,  170'.*,  ■_'  vols  in  4  parts,  which  contuina  a  list, 
though  not  complete,  of  their  publications;  Gre^welt,  'A 
View  of  the  eariv  Parmian  Greek  Press,  including  tbe  lives 
of  the  Slephani,  Oxford,  1833;  Ant.  Aug.  Renouurd,  'An- 
nates de  rimprimerie  des  Etienne,  ou  HiatoindolaFamille 
dea  Etienne  el  de  ses  6dittoas,'  Paris,  1897*  2  vols.  8vo. 
Tbis  lost  vork  eooUniM  io  tbo  lint  volume  a  tmf  complole 
list  of  an  thopablieotions  of  tbo  Stephens,  and  various  in* 
teresting  and  imporrur.t  f-i  i^.  derived  fr  -.ra  t!io  public  re- 
cords of  Pans  .luii  GtM.cvu,  .^iiich  w«re  uakuuwu  tu  former 
biosji  aiihoi  - 

STKF.NKV.  [MiODLKSKX.l 

STEPNEY.  GEORGE,  descended  from  an  anticnt 
family  io  Pombrokothiro.  was  bora  in  Ibo  cito  of  West- 
minster, in  1661.  In  1676  ho  was  sent  to  Weatminster 
SebooUvbera  hooontinuod  bis  studies  till  1682.  when  he 
removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  distin- 
guinlii'd  himself  in  1683  by  a  Ijitin  ode  cu  liic  uiarnage  of 
the  i^rineess  Anne  to  Prince CJeorge  of  Deiiiusirk.  He  look 
the  degree  of  M.A.  m  1089.  At  WL-stminstor  he  l»ud 
forrae<l  a  friendship  uiih  Charias  Muiitagtie,  afterwards  earl 
of  Halifax,  which  was  coiumued  at  Cambridge.  They  came 
to  London  uwetbor.  and  wero  botb  introdueod  into  piiblio 
Ulb  by  tbo  tM  of  DomoL 

Stepney's  life,  which  vrus  ihort,  wa.'s  chiefly  spent  in  di- 
plomatic employmentii.  In  lO'Ji  lie  was  sent  a.s  envoy  lo  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg;  in  ley.'?,  to  the  enipeior  of  Ger- 
many; in  1694,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  In  he  pub- 
lished a  poem,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Queen  Mary: 
in  1696  be  went  m  envoy  to  tbe  electors' of  Mentx  and  Co- 
loBDObMd  to  tbeeongre&s  ut  Frankfort;  in  1696  to  Bran- 
dnbaigb  io  1699  to  tbo  king  of  Poland,  in  1701  to  the 
Bmperar.  and  in  1766  to  tbo  Statea-General.  He  was  made 
one  of  tbe  Commi>M  jnurs  uf  Trade  ri  iny*.  He  died  at 
Chelsea  in  1707.  and       buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Stepney's  j.j -ur-  are  few,  and  of  littlo  value.  He  was 
one  of  the  '  eminent  hand*'  who  vrere  united  with  Drydeo 
ift  (ho  translation  of  Juvenal  in  1693.  Jobnam  aays  *  be 
i*  a  Tory  licentious  translator,  and  dooa  not  raoomponaa  tbo 
Ottrleet  of  his  autbor  by  beauties  of  his  otni.* 

^[^naon'a  Xnwt  Qf  lA^  Awlf;  AcOi) 

STEPPES.  [PLAiira.] 

STERCORAllIUS.  [Larida  vol.  xiii..  p.  336.] 
STERCU'LIA,  a  genus  of  plants  which  ^ves  its  name 
to  ihe  natural  family  of  Sicrcuhacesc,  which  sometimeM 
forms  a  section  of  tbe  tumiiy  of  Byttneriaoes.  The  name  is 
darivod  from  attraduM,  as  that  from  «tercitt,  some  of  the 
apoeiaa  b«in|[  imarkablo  tat  tbe  aiioi^;  and  diaagiaaable 
odoorof  tboir  leaveaor  flowon.  Tbe  genin  i*  cbaraeterited 
by  having  polygamousor  monactous  fli  wor-  Calyx  5-lobed. 
•omewbat  coriac^us.  Petals  waniiug.  SUiutenii  inona- 
delphou.s  dispo^ecl  m  n  An^a  sl-,  ile  or  stipitale  urceolu*. 
Anthers  adaate,  ten,  fUnen,  twenty,  in  one  or  two  rows; 
•olitary  or  tematcly  ag^^regate.  Ovary  stipit&te  or  ses- 
file.  Carpels  follicular,  flve^  or  fewer  from  abortton.  dn- 
tjoflt,  1-oelled,  one  or  many  aaadad,  opening  on  tbo  ionor 
aide ;  seed*  diapoMd  in  t«0  tOWi  aloog  the  auture  of  tbe 
carpels ;  tometiiDet.  when  the  earpob  Mve  opened  and  b«- 

cotnv  uproar!  out,  the  scuil^  :r|ipijar  to  be  arranged  along  the 
tides  of  a  leaf-like  memDraae.   Seeds  with  Ueshy  albumeot 


^nd  flat;  leafy,  equal  cotykdon:..    Tlu)  species  consist  <J. 
various-sisi'd  trees  ■with  soft  timber.  \Nhicli  are  found  in  tha 
tropical  parts  uf  tbe  world,  with  simple  or  compound  leaves 
ana  axillary  panicles  or  racemes  of  (lowers.   Many  of  them 
are  of  eonsiderablo  vao  in  the  eountneowbon  they  are  indt- 
genoin.    Like  tbe  fcnily  to  vUoh  they  belong.  sev«roI 
species  are  mucilaginous;  and  others  yield  fibre,  ^\!nuVi  from 
Its  tenacity,  is  made  into  roptts.    Some  yield  a  guaui.y  exu- 
dation resembling  tragacanth,  and  which  is  sometitnci  8ub- 
stitutod  for  it:  thus  the  gum  called  tragacanth,  whicb  is 
sometimes  imported  from  Sierra  Leone,  is  said  by  Dr.  Lind- 
ley  to  be  yielded  by  a  spedea  which  he  ealls  S.  Tragaaanthn, 
the  8.  pubescens  of  otheia.  8o  Dr.  Roxburgh  sutea  ktiteara 
gun,  which  is  ofleu  subatitttled  for  tragacanth.  to  be  pro> 
duced  by  8.  urens  a  tree  of  tbe  mountains  oi  tbe  Coromano 
del  Coast.  Dr.  Royle  hottever  itutes  that  the  kuteera  gum 
of  many  parts  of  India  u  yielded  by  Cochlospermum  GoHsy- 
|)jum.    S.  guttata  yields  u  hark,  from  which  the  nsiivei,  uf 
Malabar  prepare  fiax-like  fibres,  of  which  the  natives  of 
Wynaad  make  a  sort  of  clothing.  S.  acuminata  is  a  native  uf 
tbo  iropioal  pari*  of  the  weatorn  ooaat  of  Africa,  whwo  it* 
seeda  are  everywbovo  known  by  tbo  name  of  oola  or  kola,  and 
lire  mentioned  by  most  travellers.  They  are  much  e*tcemed 
by  the  natives,  who  take  a  portion  of  one  of  them  before 
each  of  their  meals,  as  they  believe  thai  i  In  i,^  seeds  increase 
the  tlavour  of  anything  tbey  may  sub»«4ue)aly  eat  drink. 
They  are  about  the  siie  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  are  bitter  in 
taste,  and  mav  be  supposed  to  have  some  stomachic  proper- 
ties. Tlie  aeeai  of  8  macrocarpo  and  of  S.  beterophylla  OM 
aUo  called  eola  on  the  African  cooat.  In  Aaia,  in  the  samo 
way,  tbe  seeds  of  S.  Balanghas,  are  deaeribed  by  Rumpbiua 
as  being  roasted  and  eutcn  bythenativesofAmboyna,  while 
the  capsules  are  burned  for  the  preparation  of  the  colouring- 
malter  called  casioumbit.    The  seed*  of  S.  urens  and  of  S. 
fuelida  are  likewise  eaten  in  India  after  having  been  roasted, 
as  are  those  of  S.  Chicba  in  Brazil.  Those  of  S.  alatn  aro 
also  aaid  to  be  uaod  as  n  cheap  aabstitute  for  opium  iu  tbo 
diatriet  of  Silhet;  bnt  thin  ataloniont,  implying  the  preeaoco 
of  narcotic  principteg,  requires  careful  c.Y^araiiiation  before  it 
can  he  receivetl  an  a  fact,  as  we  generally  find  an  acoordaoce 
rather  than  so  great  a  diflimiMa  in  tbo  pmpaftiaa  of 
species  of  the  saiue  <^enus. 

STERCUUA'CE/E.  a  natural  order  of  planU  belonging 
to  the  ayocarpotts  group  of  polypetalous  Exogens.  Ilio 
ptaata  bMOOgiog  to  (bis  order  are  trees  or  shnlbs.  witk  nt- 
tomalo,  atipulttfl^  ahnpl«>  often  tootbad  laavo%  with  m  varip 
able  {nfloreseenee.  and  •  stellate  pubeeeenee.  The  eah-x  is 

either  rj.ik>!d  surrounded  witli  an  inrnhirrc,  imumvIi 1 i.f 
i  tiepais,  with  a  valvular  or  nearly  vaivuiar  W3luat;ua,  j 
petals  hypogynous,  often  saccate  at  the  base;  st^mcn.s  de- 
finite or  indefinite,  and  monadelphuus;  anthers  J  celled; 
the  pistil  consists  of  i  carpels,  often  surrounding  a  (»ilumaar 


round  the  plumule. 

The  order  thus  defined  includes  ueveral  groups  of  [ 
which  have  by  many  writers  beun  made  toform  distinct  ordera, 
SterculiaceK  are  most  nearly  allied  to  Malvaceffi,  from  which 
they  di&r  in  the  poasessioa  of  2-celled  antbera.  From 
DiptaneesB  and  Tiliaoen,  to  which  tliey  are  allied  by  tfa« 
nltnim  nativtion  of  tbo  ealyi.  they  diwr  in  tho  paiaaaiioo 
9i  numadelpboua  atamens.  Tbe  aubdiviaioaa  of  tbia  oidar 
are  marked  by  very  evi  '.LM.t  ruruliarities  of  !tlructuro>— 

HelicteresB  have  uu  irregular  calyx  and  oorolla. 

Slercuhem,  no  petals,  MM  dofillilO  alMDMOO  ^BOad  St  th* 
end  of  a  bug  column. 

Bombacev,  a  calyx  with  a  ruptile  dehiaceDOOb  amoUf 
woolly  seeds,  and  the  oeUa  of  the  antbera  anfraetoaat. 

Dombeyaa,  a  part  of  tbo  attnaiM  ttetilo  nud  flat  WO* 
formed  petals. 

Byttn«rie»,  a  part  of  the  stamens  sterile,  and  small  petaia 
bu_'^<j.l  at  ihc  La-.,' 

i^iopetaieii;.  a  puialoid  cuiyx  and  rudimentary  petal. 

HermanniesB,  spirally  twisted  potab  vidl  OOlj ft  I  ~ 
and  iboee  op|M>site  tbe  petal «. 

Sterouliacea  are  natives  of  India.  New  HoUand,  thsGipo 
of  Good  Hope,  and  South  Amoiifln,  with  the  West  Indies. 
Most  of  iu  aubdivialona  have  however  a  very  definite  geo- 
graphical runge. 

Sterculieo)  are  found  m  ludiu  ami  equinoctial  Afriea. 
The  genus  Slerculia  contains  many  tpooiaBdMl 

as  food  or  medicine.  (STsncDLiA.J 
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ByttneriesB  are  principally  wtiiw  of  South  Amenca  and 
the  West  Indies;  about  on*-aeVMith  of  the  species  are 
found  in  the  East  Indies,  and  tlie  Hune  proportion  in  New 
Holland.  To  this  group  belongs  the  plant  that  produces 
the  coco*  [rBBOBBOHAj  of  commerce.  These  plants,  like 

ami  ara  often  oiad  in  medidne  m  dmakniti.  Thm  fruit 

of  Guazuma  ulmifnlia  possesses  a  mucila|daiaai  polp,  and 
14  eatci)  in  Mexico  hy  man,  but  principalljr  employed  for 
feedins;  cattle.  The  bark  uT  thi«  plant  is  bitter,  and  is  said 
to  be  serriceable  in  the  horrible  disease  called  Elephantiasis. 

Hermannlw  two-thirda  are  found  at  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope;  tb*  remainder  are  nativei  of  tbo  Eiat  tDd  W«st  In- 
dm,  Bonlh  America,  and  tlio  idudi  of  tha  ntdflo,  Tbo 
■pedot  of  Waltheria  aboood  in  nmeDnso^  md  an  oaed  in 
medieino  as  demulcents. 

DombeyiB  are  all  African,  East  Indian,  or  South  Ameri- 
can. Their  properties  are  similar  to  the  preceding.  One  of 
the  species,  Waltichia  ipectabilu,  forms  a  handsome  tree, 
wproaching  the  linden,  and  points  out  a  relation  between 
tnis  order  and.Tili*oen. 

iMopolalB  are  found  enttialjr  in  Na*  HoUand.  and  poa> 
■see  no  lamarkable  propertiaa.  Fbr  ItartW  infinmmtioa  on 
the  properties  of  plants  of  this  order  as 
•omA,  Stbiculia,  Thxobboha. 


StcrmlU  chielu. 


8TBIIS06RAFBIC  TUaword,  vhieh  is  dorirod  flrom 
m^^c. '  solid,*  and  ^fxi^Hv,  *  todrav,*  and  which  tberefbre 
ought  to  he  applied  to  every  method  of  representing  a  solid 
m  a  plane,  has  nevertheless  a  limited  technical  sense,  being 
spplied  to  that  projection  of  a  sphere  in  which  the  eye  is  at 
a  point  in  the  s|jliore,  anrl  the  plane  of  projection  is  \hc 
great  eircle  of  which  the  eye  is  at  the  pole,  or  a  plane 
pswlhl  lo  it.  This  mode  of  projection  was  known  to  Hip- 
|aNlM%  wid  was  Brat  daicribed  in  tbo  work  on  tbo  plani* 
^ihara  attribated  to  Piolany. 

The  stereographic  projection  has  two  rsmarkabto  pro- 
nertMs.   The  first  is,  that  all  eirelos  are  niqsolod  either 
mm  atcaight  lines  or  siidM.  Thoaatrhiah  « 
P.Gw  I486. 


the  eye  arc  of  oourse  projectetl  into  straii^ht  lines ;  in  every 
other  case  the  projection  is  the  Subconthary  keclion  of  a 
cune,  which  has  its  vertex  at  the  eye,  and  the  circle  to  ba 
projected  for  its  base;  consequently  the  projection  is  • 
circle.   As  much  of  the  eirde  as  lic:>  below  the  pUna  of 

{tnyaetion  (tiia  sgra  baing  oonsidored  as  abova  it)  is  pro* 
eotod  inside  the  great  eime  on  which  projection  is  made ; 

and  all  the  rest  outside :  when  this  projection  is  cmp'uyed 
in  maps,  it  its  usual  to  place  all  the  part  oC  the  globe  lo  be 
projected  bolow  the  plane  of  projection. 

The  second  property  Ls  that  the  angle  made  by  two  eirelss 
which  meet  on  tne  globe,  is  eqnsl  to  the  angle  msds^  at 
tlie  point  of  meeting,  by  tlio  two  eirdes  wbidi  are  tha  fn- 
jootHms  of  those  eindoa^  tba  angle  mads  by  two  iabmaalh 
ing  oiMles  on  tbo  f^ofae  bsing  always  that  nada  by  their 
tangents.  This  property  is  easily  proved  as  follows :  Draw 
through  the  point  of  inlerseciion  r>f  the  two  circles  (A  and 
B)  which  are  to  be  projected,  two  oilier  circles  (A'  and  B'), 
which  have  the  same  taniients,  and  pa>8  through  the  eye. 
Then  the  tangents  of  A'  and  B'  at  the  eye  make  the  same 
angle  aa  those  at  the  other  point  of  inier«ection ;  that  is,  as 
tha  tangenu  of  K  and  B  at  lbs  point  to  bo  projeetad.  Bat 
tbsos  tangents  of  A' and  W  at  the  eye  are  parslM  to  tha 
projeetioru  of  the  tangents  uf  .\  and  B  at  the  point  to  bo 
projected:  whence  the  iirojectiuns  of  these  tangents  of  A 
^ii'I  B  make  the  some  angle  as  llic  tant;ents  ihemselvtti. 

The  first  property  was  known  to  Hipparchus  and  Pto- 
lemy: the  history  of  the  second  is  ratlier  curious.  The  firat 
writer  who  seems  to  have  looked  attentively  for  a  disco- 
verer was  Delsmbre  (Jlifm.  Irut.,  toI.  v.,  p.  S9S),  who 
could  not  find  it  in  CkTiiM»  Sloffler.  or  any  of  tba  writara  of 
the  middle  ages,  who  hava  trsated  pretty  Tolominonslj  on 
the  astrolabe,  which  word,  as  used  by  them, morslf  moant  a 
Stereogrnphic  projection.  That  it  was  mentioned  (without 
demonstration)  in  the  French  Mathematical  Dictionary  of 
Savirien  (1763),  in  an  article  which  was  copied  word  Ibr 
word  into  tlie  *  Encyclopedie,'  was  all  that  Delambre  could 
tbon  say  of  ila  origin.  He  afterwards,  in  writing  his  History 
of  Astionemy  in  na  Middb  Ages,  found  the  propoaitioD  da* 
monstrated  in  the  *  Compleat  System  of  Astronomy,'  by 
Charles  Leadbetter,  London,  17S8;  but,  judging  fVom  the 
rest  of  the  work,  be  presumes  that  Leadbetter  could  not 
have  been  the  discoverer.  No  claim  however  has  been  put 
in  for  any  one  else,  and  we  think  it  somewhat  of  an  addi- 
tional presnmption  in  favour  of  Leadbetter  that  Sav^rien's 
article,  which,  appearing  hi  tha '  BncyolopMie,'  lint  called 

Knaial  attantion  to  tha  praparty,  con  bio  tnmd  to  Lead- 
ttoi^  wotfc  nearly.  For  wa  iaa  that  SaTCrian  trandatad 
his  article,  word  for  word,  ftWB  tha  second  edition  (1743.^ 
of  Stone's  '  Mathematical  Dictionary.'  Stone  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Leadbetter,  and  several  times  refers  to  Ijis 
writings.  In  any  case,  however,  until  another  inventor  can 
be  shown,  the  last-named  mathematician  must  not  be  de- 
prived of  his  right  because  he  does  not  appear  to  have  done 
other  things  as  remarkable  as  this  ona. 

The  oonsequanea  of  Lsadbatiai^s  thaotom  is,  that  any 
small  portion  of  tba  spbera  is  pwjaetad  into  a  figure  very 
nearly  similar  toitself,  so  that  any  not  van  large  portion  of 
the  earth  preserves  its  figure  with  tolendlfe  accuracy  in  the 
map.  Hence  some  writers  have  said  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tortion in  the  stereographic  projection,  which  is  not  abso- 
lutely trae^  tboagh  nearly  so  of  countries  which  bear  no 
greotsr  pnmortion  to  the  whole  earth  than  most  of  them. 

Tba  mooa  of  laying  down  tlia  alaiaographie  projeetioa, 
which  we  cannot  hero  give  at  lengtli,  muf  be  found  in 
the  memoir  of  Delsmbre  shove  dted,  in  the  work  on  Prao- 
tical  Geometry  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusiuii  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  or  in  any  work  on  the  c.nistiuciion  of 
maps. 

After  correcting  the  proof  of  the  preceding,  we  had  oo- 
casion  to  consult  the  third  edition  dTDT.  Haimls  *  Lexicon 
Toehnioun'  <1716);  and  fooling  mn,  wUhnmi.  to  that 
work,  ttnit  saeh  a  propositkM  as  the  one  caHadXsnJbaHart 

would  be  stated,  it  it  were  then  known,  we  turned  to  tba 
article  '  Spherick  Geometry,'  and  there  we  found  it,  with  a 
dcmonstratiun,  enunciated  as  follows: — ^' All  Angles  made 
by  Circles  on  iheSuiterficies  of  the  Sphere  aie  equal  lo  those 
made  by  their  Representatives  on  the  Plane  ot  ihe  Piojec- 
tion.*  The  claim  of  iieadbetter  is  ihereCore  ovcrihrowo 
In  tbo  prftfsca,  Harris  says  that  under  (among  others? 
'  Spheriesl  OeomMiy*  will  be  finind  entire  ireatisesi  wbi^. 
if  be  misiakas  iMt,  scs  as  abort  and  plain  as  any  extent.  If 
CUi  fmedtioB  had  baHi  nair,  he  would  probubiy  Imm 
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•loted  it  here,  p«i1ieularly  if  it  bad  been  his  ovn.  We  And 
however,  finally,  that  the  properly  wu  lately  shown  {Knryc. 
Brit.,  *  I'rojeciion  )  to  have  been  demonstrated  by  Halley 
in  No.  2 19  of  the  '  Pbilotophioal  TrinaaetiODi,'  Mid  »  •uh- 
buled  by  hitn  to  De  Moivre  or  Ifook. 

STEREOTOMY.  J[Pkmpectitb.] 

STEREOTYPE.   The  art  of  tteraotype  printin;;  is  the 

ttriniiog  from  cast  plates  of  type-meial  in  licu  of  moveable 
etlers  ur  type!>,  and  denvcii  its  name  from  the  Greek 
eri^^,  hrna  or  fixed,  and  rxnro(,  a  figure  or  type.  This 
irl  isa  remarkable  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  some  in- 
vantioDs  to  return,  afier  a  lonfi  course  of  improvMBMilt^  very 
Mtr  to  their  origiotl  sinplieiijr.  In  tbo  eoBwnanc— ont  of 
the  trt  of  printing,  solid  bloeki  of  wood  «ere  nsed,  oontain* 
in;;,  in  one  piece,  all  the  words  of  which  a  page  was  com- 
posed. A  great  improvement  upon  this  plan  was  ihe  u»e 
of  single  leiiers  or  typeii,  which  nii^'ht  be  combined  iriu 
words  and  pag^>  and,  after  being  printed  from,  might  be 
distributed  and  re-arranged  fur  anoibcr  work.  Then  foU 
lowed  the  process  of  typo-lbunding,  or  casting  tb«  lotters 
individually  in  moulds,  bf  vbiob  they  might  be  mtdt^lied 
with  fcoility,  and,  boing  OQ|imvod  oiiciiMUy  opon  aitol 
panobos,  might  bO  oxoeoicd  witb  greotor  nootnoH.  Wb»- 
tber  the  early  prititera  employed  logotypes,  that  is  t%pes  for 
printing  whole  »yllablca  or  wo»d&,  to  any  mulcrial  ext«nt,  is 
not  very  certain;  but  it  is  well  known  that  many  penor;> 
have  projpoiied,  since  the  introduction  of  moveable  types, 
the  use  of  such  logotypes  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  tbo 
OBMOtionof  printing;  while  others  havondoplod  proeosMi 
Wnieb  approocb  more  nearly  to  the  old  plio  of  printing 
from  page-blocks,  either  by  fufiag  the  tjy»  oooBpiMing  a 
pag^  into  a  solid  mass,  or.  as  in  tbo  modem  art  of  stereo- 
typing, by  taking  a  mould  from  the  p.j.i^v  w  fnn/i  of  move- 
able typeii,  and  miag  it  as  the  matiLx  in  w'n.rh  iq  make  a 
solid  cast  or  plate  of  metal.  The  fac  i,'  if  sk  ii  a  cast  is  a 
ibe-nmile  of  toe  type*  ffoa  which  the  mould  u  taken,  and 
maj  bo  priotod  fimB  ia  tbo  mno  minor  ai  tbo  original 
ibmorpogo^ 

Mnotrof  tbo  aeoomitt  of  Ibo  vorioBs  projects  which  bear 
an  aflSnily  to  the  art  of  stereotyping,  as  practised  by  modem 
printers,  are  very  indistinct;  and  the  claims  of  some  of  the 

prujccUirs  are  exceedingly  perjikxin^'.  Tiiosc  readers  who 
desire  minute  informsliun  may  consult  works  which  enter 
at  length  into  the  history  of  printing,  and  e>pccially  u  vury 
iDteresling  '  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Slereo- 
^e  Printing,'  published  in  18-iO  bvMr.  Hodgson,  of  New- 
Oilllo.  Xho  aubieet  is  also  treated  at  flomuwoblo  length 
in  Hanmrd't  'I^graphiai'  but  wuk  of  the  bHlory 
rontE  nei  io  tbot  won.  iadorifod  flmn  tbo  volume  before 

mi-tiUoned. 

C)ni<  of  the  earliest  schemes  winch  rl^iuis  notice  in  this 
brief  sketch  is  that  which  was  tritsd  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  by  a  Dutchman  named  Van  der  Mcy.  The 
booksellers  Luchtmaos,  of  Leyden,  in  a  letter  dated  1801, 
which  was  printed  by  If.  Camus,  in  his  *  Histoire  et  Pro- 
cftdfo  da  FMyQrpage  ot  de  la  8t<r<otypio,'  doaoribed  eomo 
plotot    bkeu  ftraied  by  Van  dor  lley,  vbiob  bad  boon 

used  in  their  cst.ililithment  ever  since  1711.  These  were 
Ibe  forms  for  a  quarto  Bible;  but  a  few  other  work*  were 
esecuted  in  the  samo  wav.  They  were  not  cast  k.i>h.l,  but 
consisted  of  ordinary  lypei.  which,  aAcr  being  set  up  in  the 
usual  way,  were  converted  into  a  solid  mass  by  soldering 
tbom  toBMbor  at  the  baeb.  Tbo  groot  oxponae  of  ibrma 
propareaio  tbis  way.  as  wall  a*  tbolr  inoonvoniont  weight 
ana  bttUc  io  c|uito  auffieiont  to  aeeount  for  the  plan  having 
Mien  into  disuse.  It  was  indeed  only  applicable  in  those 
very  rare  cases  in  which  it  was  desirable,  in  order  to  meet 
a  constant  demand,  to  keep  the  forms  of  type  standing;  and 
was  preferable-  lo  timt  jiiactice  only  iriiisniMch  as  it  avoided 
the  risk  of  some  of  the  letters  being  acctdeatally  loosened 
and  misplaced. 

WiUiam  Ged«  a  goldmitb  of  Edinbowb,  if  not  abiolotely 
tbo  Iral,  in»  on*  of  tha  flnt  to  praetiao  •loraolyping,  ac- 
cording to  tbo  common  acceptation  of  the  word.  His  claim 
to  this  honour  is  recorded  in  a  rare  pamphlet  published  by 
Nichols  in  1781,  and  reprinted  in  i&l9  by  Hddtjson  of 
Neweantle.  entitled  '  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Williaoi  Ged, 
including  a  particular  account  of  his  pro^rebs  in  the  art  of 
Block-priQiing.*  From  this  work  it  appears  that  G«d  in- 
vented a  process  ftr  oaatiog  whole  pagei,  about  the  year 
IfMk  and  Ibat  a  Ibv  yttn  afiamurds  he  and  otban  wbo 

atianpiad  to  apply  hia  iavaBtioa 
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vertity  of  CarabridM.  .One  of  the  difficulties  to  be  cncoun 
tered  in  the  introduction  of  this  innovation  was  ihti  preju- 
dice and  opposition  of  the  compositors,  who,  by  the  artful 
production  of  orrora  in  tbo  forms  of  typ*^  rendered  the  casta 
ao  incorrect  aa  to  bring  tbom  into  dieeiodit  The  scbeeaa 
waaabaodoDod  bjrtbo  Uni«ennty,and  OMiat  tfftbo  platott 
were  destroyed.  A  battered  and'  otbonrlee  iuperreei  spoee- 
men  whirh  e^caixKi  the  mettint;-pot  is  printed  in  Hansanl'* 
•  Typ  j>:ra()hia.'  Oed  cant  plate*  for  a  few  other  wuik*. 
I  uc  lil  ■which  was  an  ediiion  of  Sallust,  in  18mo.,  winch, 
according  lo  hts  son  and  daughter,  was  executed  in  1 736, 
though  HodKson  says  that  he  never  aaw  a  copy  dated  earlier 
Ibao  I7S9,  and  that  the  edition  comaMniy  bears  the  date 
1744.  In  HodgwmNi Essay  a  page  of  tbta  work  is  reprinted, 
which  is  a  far  better  specimen  of  stereotyping  than  that 
given  by  Hansard.    This  plate,  which  bad  been  previoubly 

I  l  i  lted  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the' PbUoaopbioalMagaatno/ 

II  about  a  quarter  of  an  inrh  (hick. 

About  the  year  17S0,  Mr.  Tillocb,  editor  of  the  'Philo- 
■ophioal  Magaaine,'  conceived  the  possibility  of  foumlmg 
whole  pages;  he  being, at  that  tim^anacquainted  with  the 
prior  otperiaianta  of  ued.  Ho  oooNDunicated  his  idea  to 
roulis.  printer  to  tbo  iinivenity  of  Glasgow ;  and  tbev 
jointly  produced  several  works;  sonie  of  which  were  circu- 
lated without  any  intimatiun  uf  the  process  by  which  they 
Wi  re  printed.  Hodgson  gives  very  guod  specimens  of  their 
work.  Finding  some  inconvenience  m  the  use  of  blockk  of 
wood  for  mounting  the  plates,  in  order  to  raise  them  to  the 
aamo  height  aa  type^  iboao  exDorimentalista  tried  blocks  of 
braii^  baving  ahta  througb  wnieb  Hnall  larews  might  pass 
to  soevia  the  aleveotype  plateaj  iba  aortn  betu  faatanad 
by  nuta  on  the  onder  sido  of  tbo  btasa  moants.  In  onltrr  to 
bed  the  plales  «*  evenly  as  possible,  whether  ihu  tnoi.nt 
were  of  brass  or  wood,  they  iulei posed  a  layer  of  cemciil 
between  the  plate  and  the  mount.  In  the  latter  case  the 
thickness  and  level  were  adjusted  by  planing  the  back  or 
under  side  uf  the  wood ;  and  in  the  former  by  warmini^  the 
mount,  and  then  placing  it,  witb  tbo  plate,  into  a  press,  aud 
squeesing  out  the  superilutKia  cement.  An  account  of  tho 
experiments  of  TiUuch  and  Foulis  was  published  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  '  Philoitopliical  Mazatine.'  Satisfac- 
tory as  they  were,  they  did  not  iminemately  lead  to  Ilia 
aduptton  of  liiereutipe  printing. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  cighleenib  century,  many 
projecta  were  brought  forward  in  France  for  multiplying 
engraved  blocks  or  forms  of  type  by  proccssei  idoie  ur  less 
reeembling  that  of  atcreolyping.  under  tbo  ttatBaa  of  i»oly- 
type,  stereotype,  &e.  In  aouo  of  tlieae  ibe  Ibrm  wea  ilDi> 
late?!  hy  jinking  upon  a  mass  of  soft  melal  in  a  ^tale  iiilfr- 
mediaic  btiiwecn  perfect  fusion  and  peifet  l  solnlity,  on  the 
principle  of  the  process  now  prartised  in  Fiance  under  the 
nan.e  at  dtcha^fe.  The  extensive  ti^uea  uf  asi>i|iiiats  by  ilu- 
revolutionary  government  gave  an  impulse  to  such  schemes, 
of  which  many  were  devised,  and  some  were  brought  into 
operation,  in  order  to  iwider  the  aiMgnaia  more  ditticult  of 
iautaSion.  In  1 798  a  atereoty-pe  edition  of  Virgil  was  pub> 
liabed  by  the  Didots  and  M.  Herman;  and  it  appeaiw 
from  Hodgson  that,  before  tlir:  oii  sr  of  tlie  century,  the 
wood-engravers  of  Paris  sold  meiai  »iists  of  their  wood-cuts. 

Some  of  the  early  experiments  of  Scncfcldt  r,  the  invi-ntur 
of  Itthograpby  [SsNsrsLOKK,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  t'i'i]  were  directed 
to  the  discovery  of  a  means  of  stereotyping  by  which  he 
might  bo  enabled  lo  print  bis  own  worbs  vUb  a  verj  amaU 
atoek  of  type.  Ha  Ifaraed  a  oonpoeiiion  of  elay,  Una  aand, 
flour.aad  pulveri»ed  charcoal,  mixed  with  a  little  water,  end 
kneaded  as  stiff  as  possible ;  and  with  this  paste  he  made  a 
mould  from  a  page  of  typc:  «hii  h  In  came,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  no  haul  that  he  (  i  ni  l  ;jkc  a  very  perfect  cast  from 
It  in  melted  sealing;  wLix,  b;.  int -uns  of  a  hand-pics>.  He 
slates  that,  by  mixing  a  little  pulverised  plaster  of  Pans 
with  the  sealiag-wax.  the  alaiaaQpe  plataa  thus  produced 
were  much  iMidar  tbaa  the  aomitteit  typa<inaial  of  lead  aud 
antimony.  Tbo  want  of  peeuotuy  meana  fn  carrying  on 
tbis  project  led  him  to  abandon  it,  and  to  contrive  a  plan 
for  printing  from  stone.  Another  ingenious  proposal  which 
may  be  h^ie  mentioned,  is  that  of  Prufcssor  Wil»on,  of  Gla«- 
gow,  who.  ID  '70  7,  devised  a  met  hod  uf  inuUi|>iyiiij$  engra\ed 
blocks  or  plates  by  stereotype  or  ruiher  polytype  iuipreasioiis 
in  glass  or  enamel,  which,  it  was  anticipated,  would  pruva 
very  durable,  and  might  bo  applied  with  advantage  to  the 
pvevontion  of  Aaieiy.  Hodgaon  givoa  apeotOMna  of  iva 
aaati  «r  aaidl  woeA«ttB  piodM  iB  tbia  MMtMT. 

TlM  ntifal  aiid  tetndiniioa  iiito  aonnm  oaa  of  tlM  ai*' 
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KOtTptne  process  is,  in  a  grrat  measure,  due  ta  the  exii^Luns 
of  Earl  Sianhope.  about  ihe  comraeiicement  of  the  present 
century.  Mr.  Tilln  h  communicated  lo  Imn  the  result  of 
hh  •xptricDents,  and  Foulis,  who,  ns  before  slated,  hr^ 
hem  ■Moeieied  wiih  TiUoeb.  assisted  ia  the  trieU  raaiie  at 
hie  lenl«btp*«  leat  at  Chevening.  iu  Kent  Andiew  Wilwo 
•bo  was  conn«eled  with  these  operations,  and  cxeried  Iiim- 
•elf  much  «o  introduce  the  process.  The  latter  individual, 
who  recclvi-d  a  gold  medal  from  the  Sociei\  o(  Arts  in 
1810,  for  his  *<{reat  akili  and  exertions  in  siert  oU[  t;  pnnt- 
ins/  profluced  several  important  stereotyin  1  \i  rks,  of 
which  Hodgson  con«iders  his  edition  of  Walker's 
nouDcing  Dictionary.'  executed  in  1809,  to  be  tlw  kmL  A 
aperimcn  of  bia  trorit.  vbieb  w«a  printed  in  the  twentjr- 
cii{hlb  Toleme  of  the  '  Tranaaetiona*  of  the  Society  of  Arta 
(pp.  321  4'),  ^1lows  that  he  was  lli^  -i  ;ib!i' to  produce  very 
g>^d  casting  fiom  l)pe  as  .small  as  Nuupiiiuil  and  Pearl.  In 
(SU3  or  IH04  the  process  which  hud  been  perfected  at  Che- 
vening was  communicated  lo  the  uiiiversay  of  Cambridge, 
mA  sborily  afterwards  to  that  of  Oxford;  but  the  first 
work  printed  in  thia  waj  at  Ibe  fomMr  plaee  did  not  appear 
anlil  ISO?,  and  I8P9  ia  tbe  date  of  the  earlket  iteieotyped 
book  ieaued  at  Oxford. 

In  aetling-up  a  form  intended  for  stereotyping  from, 
the  tpacet.  or  short  pieces  of  metal  by  which  ifie  words  are 
separated  from  each  other,  and  the  quadratt,  or  larger  spaces 
bv  which  blank  linesare  filled  up,  aiecast  higher  ihan  usual. 
The  types  are  set  up  and  formed  into  pages  in  the  usual 
manner,  with  tbe  ttllMtnitive  wood-cuts,  if  there  beany: 
but,  inateail  of  tbne  ftt/m  being  arranged  into  a  form  of 
aufficient  liie  to  print  a  wbote  alieet,  each  paee,  if  large,  or 
every  two  or  four  passes,  if  ?rr; all  »epaiatel\  lorkr  l  up  in 
a  small  frame  or  chase;  the  pages  beintj  suriouiulcd  by 
SHets  of  wood  or  metal,  which  serve  in  the  oast  to  form  a 
border  for  attaching  the  plate  to  its  mount.  The  face  of 
:he  types  is  tlien  moistened  with  oil.  to  prevent  the  moii*d 
from  adhering  to  them.  A  braaa  frame,  ralber  larger  titan 
the  page,  is  laid  upon  the  cbaae,  in  oidbr  to  rataia  tbe  pWler 
while  in  a  fluid  Mate,  and  to  regulate  tbe  thickness  of  ibe 
mould.  Tbe  pbMter  ia  then  poarad  on  the  types,  and  it  soon 
sets  into  a  solid  mass,  which  must  be  removed  from  h  u 
typea  with  great  care,  trimmed  on  the  edjres  with  a  knife. 
The  piaster  moulds  are.  in  ihe  next  place,  baked  in  an  oven 
heaied  to  about  40U°  Falirenheit,  until  tliey  are  ihorouKhly 
dry  and  hard.  They  are  placed  upright  in  a  rack,  and  are 
Usually  dried  in  about  t»o  boura.  Gnat  care  is  required  in 
thia  proeesa,  espeeiaUy  when  tbe  nioulda  an  large,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  warping. 

After  being  baked,  the  mould  is  placed,  with  its  faee 
downwanis,  upon  a  smooth  plate  of  iron,  called  a  floating- 
piate,  which  iies  at  ibe  buiium  of  a  cast-iron  box  rather 
larger  than  the  mould.  The  box  is  then  coverL-d  in  by  a 
lid.  the  under  surface  of  which  ia  made  perfectly  Uat,  and 
which  has  the  corneneut  off,  to  allow  ilie  melted  metal  to 
enter  the  boa.  Tbe  oover  is  firmly  held  4e»n  a  acwv. 
whieti  w  aitaehed  lo  an  apparatus  by  whieb  tbe  box  ia  eut- 
pended  from  a  crane.  It  >,houl(l  I  f  ub  iTved  that  the  cast- 
inj-box  and  pla:e  are  healed  to  ihu  .^amo  temperature  as 
the  mould,  before  it  is  inserted.  The  box  is  then  swung  by 
tbe  crane  over  the  meial-piU  which  ia  an  open  iron  vessel 
ruatainui^  a  large  quantity  of  melted  metal,  resemldingin 
)U  compoMiion  that  used  for  casting  lypea;  and  it  is  lowered 
the  metal  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position*  being  a  very 
iitile  inelinedt  to  facilitate  tbe  euapeof  ait  from  tbe  mould 
and  box.  Tbe  melted  metal  runs  in  at  tbe  corners  of  tbe 

\tj\:  and,  by  its  greaier  spci  fio  gravity.  Moats  up  the  plale 
•iuh  the  mould,  forcing  iho  latter  lightly  against  the  ltd  of 
'ht-  box.  By  tiiis  contrivance  the  metal  is  forced,  by  hydro* 
'-•■*nc  pressure,  into  every  part  uf  ihe  moald«ia  the  margin 
jf  Mhicii  notches  are  cut  to  allow  free pataaga  ibr  tbe  metal 
between  it  and  tbe  (loating-plata.  Altar  lamatning  im< 
laaned  ia  the  metal  fur  about  ten  nintUei,  tbe  box  iageatlj 
laised,  and  removed  by  tbe  crane  to  a  trough  in  which  iu 
lower  part  ia  rapidly  cooled  by  contact  with  cold  water. 
While  the  box  is  cooling,  the  caater  pours  in  a  little  tuetal 
U  tbe  corners,  to  fill  the  space  left  by  the  contrai  lion  of  ilie 
tcetal,  and  so  to  keep  up  ihe  necc»^ary  pressure  upon  the 
^*\.  When  cold,  ihtt  contents  of  tbe  box  are  removed  in  a 
ni  i'S,  from  which  the  superDuoua  metal  is  broken  otf  by 
biwwa  from  a  mallet.  Tbe  plaatar  mould  ia  tbea  brukeii 
my  from  tba  cajM,  tbe  turn  of  wbieb  is  a  fbe-aimile  of  tbe 
types  and  eogravin(,B  from  which  the  moulri  was  taken  As 
(he  mould  ia  dMtrojed  by  tbia  proceu.  it  u  necessary,  when 


several  stereotype  plates  of  tbe  same  page  are  requited,  (a 
take  a  disiinci  plaster  mould  f jr  each. 

Tbe  above  is  the  miKle  of  casting  usually  ptaetiaed  in 
Sngland ;  but  a  different  plan  has  been «tteaaMfullj  adopted 
by  Mr.  Allen  of  Edinburgh.  Xb«  pvaa  of  tbe  seventh 
edition  of  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britanme?  are  stereotyped  by 
the  new  process  alludetl  i  i,  whirh  is  minutely  described  ia 
the  article  '  Printing'  in  tiiai  worli.  The  casting-box  is.  in 
tbia  case,  of  sufficient  depth  to  receive  several  nmul  U  in  s 
vertical  postlioii,  so  that,  of  tbe  work  just  ailudeti  to,  five 
pages  are  cast  aimullancously.  Another  plan,  wbieb 
baa  been  tried  for  tbe  produolion  of  atereotyne  plata*  too 
laiga  Cmt  casting  in  Ibe  ordinary  way,  but  tvbMh  «pa  beliew 
baa  notpiwred  veij  aneeessful.  is  to  place  tbe  mould  in  a 
flat  iron  box,  having  a  trough-shapaa  mouth  at  one  end, 
and  to  pour  in  the  metal  with  tlw  mould-bos,  which  must 
be  previously  heated,  in  an  inclined  position.  The  method 
of  striking  the  moulds,  and  from  tbem  the  plates  them- 
selves, by  letting  the  original  or  paltorn  types  or  blocka 
fall  upon  a  mass  of  soft  metal  in  a  half-mrited  slate,  is 
practised  in  France,  and  has  been  lapsatedly  tried  in  tbia 
oountr}:  it  is  especially  adapted  fly  tbe  pwdtietlOB  of  eopice  el 
wood  engravings,  but  it  ia  vary  liable  to  injure  a  delicately 
engraved  block.  In  this,  as  lu  the  ordinary  easting  process, 
the  original  engraved  blocks  should  be  smeared  wiih  some 
substance  that  may  prevent  the  cast  from  adhering  to  them. 
In  the  'Treatise  on  Wood  Engraving' by  Messrs.  Chal to 
and  Jackson,  a  comuosilioD  of  common  yellow  aoep  and  red 
ochie  IS  recommended  for  this  purpose. 

The  alloys  uaed  for  venous  kinos  of  slereo^yBing  diflbv ' 
slightly  in  their  eompoaiiioo,  but  geoeially  coaaist  of  type 
roeial.    [Typb  Foundlxo.] 

Ill  the  year  1620  Mr.  (now  Sir  M.  I.)  Brunei  patented  a 
metho<l  uf  stereotyping  intended  chieUy  for  newspa{u:i  work, 
which,  though  not  brought  into  operation,  may  afford  a  uso- 
ful  bint.  He  proposed  to  form  a  mould  of  a  composition 
of  pipe-clay,  chalk  or  burnt  clay,  fioaiy  powdered,  and  starch, 
mixed  up  with  water  into  a  aiiffpairta^aad  suread  upon  a  thin 
and  flexible  plale  of  ated,  Tbe  paste  was  t  oen  to  be  oovend 
with  several  thiebneasea  of  floeealico,  and  a  akin  of  wet  pariih* 
meni,  and  presseil  upon  the  ty|)e*.  to  squei'K«  it  into  the  ge- 
neial  form.  After  this  the  calico  and  paicbment  were  to 
be  removed,  and  two  sbeeu  of  paper  placed  in  their  stead  ; 
the  mould  then  received  another  pressure,  by  which  it 
was  randend  mom  like  tbe  fiwe  of  the  t^pes.  Finally, 
the  papers  were  to  be  removed,  and  tbe  impression  per* 
fecied  by  pressing  the  mould  immediately  upon  the  sur* 
face  of  tbe  types,  which  should  then  be  smeared  with  oil 
From  this  mould  a  east  was  to  be  taken  in  metal  for  priat- 
ins;  from.  By  the  proptjsid  application  of  this  process  to 
newspaper  printing  it  was  conceived  that  tune  might  be 
saved  by  printing  in  duplicate,  or  by  bending  the  plates  on 
to  the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  by  which  means  they  might  be 
printed  from  more  rapidly  toan  when  flat.  By  anotbar 
plan  mantienad  in  the  aana  patent,  a  kind  of  atereotypo 
pbae  waa  to  be  Ibrmed  of  sbdl-lac,  spread  upon  a  plain  al 
iron,  and  coated  ,mi!i  i  thin  film  of  type-metal.  These  pItU 
are  more  fully  described  in  liansard's  *  Typt^rapbia.' 

Stereotype-plates  need  careful  examination  and  picking, 
to  remove  the  imperfections  in  the  casting.  Small  hollows, 
such  as  the  loopa  of  an  a.  an  e,or  an  o,  are  liable  to  be  filled 
up  with  metaC  oving  to  blebs  of  air  in  the  mould,  and  ibe 
fine  white  lines  in  wood-engiaviogt  are  sometimes  filled 
up.  Siieh  matters  should  ba  ebmaled  by  tbe  mekar,  «b» 
should  alao  eot  down,  wilb  suitable  tools,  suefa  bunk  spaoaa 
as  might  be  linble  to  soil  in  printing.  Before  printing,  also, 
defective  letters  or  words  which  cannot  be  corrected  by  the 
picker  slioiil:!  l;c  cut  ami  lypes  in>ericd  in  their 

place.    These  types  are  .soldered  into  holes  drilled  through 
the  pUte ;  their  stems  being  sawn  off  flush  with  tbe  back. 

Although  tbe  plates  am  cast  of  aa  equal  a  thickness  as 
potatttle,  tney  require,  belbre  print^  from,  to  he  accurately 
flattened  at  the  back  by  means  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  lathe, 
in  which  a  steel  cutter,  or  knife,  mounted  in  a  slide-rest, 
shaves  otf  the  metal  from  the  back  of  the  plate  in  concen- 
tric circles,  until  it  is  made  perfectly  even.  They  are  then 
mounted  upon  blocks  of  wood  or  metal,  to  raise  them  to 
the  same  height  as  comtuon  types.  Tbe  tendency  of  wood 
to  warp  when  exposed  to  changes  «f  temperature,  or  te 
occasional  wetting,  has  led  to  many  pntjeota  for  mounl« 
ing  siereotype-pUtea  upon  bloeka  uf  eamsirt;  or  i^oa 
niLtriliic  mount",  which  might  be  applicable  to  platea  of 
various  sues.    When  weodeo  biooka  are  used,  tbe  phMef 
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are  usaally  seeurad  to  IImii  %y  attpi  st*  At  rndgKi  and 
aoawtimes  by  tcrews. 

TIm  ptooesB  of  stereotyping  is  one  of  the  most  itnporUnt 
UMiu  or  which  Um  piMoetioii  of  fltwap  books  hwi  been 
fkeilitnted  of  late  yeara.  For  a  work  of  liraitod  and  tempo- 
rary demand  if  is  unnecessary ;  but  where  the  demand  is 
Tory  great,  and  likely  to  last  for  several  yearsi,  it  is  all-im- 
portant, smce  it  enables  the  publisher  to  keep  up  the  supply 
vilbout  the  expense  of  having  a  very  large  edition  pniued 
at  once.  Id  most  cases  where  tiie  demand  it  oncertain, 
Mid  in  almoat  all  whoro  the  demand  is  sure  to  be  large,  it  is 
derinblo  to  vaiait  te  tttnotjrping,  because,  although  it  in- 
creases the  firat  coat  of  JMOdnetion,  it  enables  the  publiaber 
to  avoid,  on  the  ono  hand,  the  risk  of  printing  a  great  num- 
ber of  copies  whidi  moy  prove  unsaleable,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  outlay  necessary  for  the  re-coropo«ition  of  the 
types,  in  case  the  I'.r  i:;i:id  should  exceed  the  number  of 
copies  first  printed.  For  ioataoce,  6u  a  work  now  preparing 
fbr  paUkatioD  in  demy  oetarob  tbe  aatimto  staMs  as 
flOlows: — 


Composing,  per  sheet 
Corrootiooa^  per  ahoet 


£3 
9 


10 
0 


0 

• 
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The  extent  of  the  sale  i  i  l  y  uncertain,  so  that,  without 
the  aid  of  ilereolyping,  the  publuliur  must  either  run  the 
riik  of  printing  a  long  number,  or  incur  the  repetition  of 
tk»  oxponMi  of  a.  104,  per  sheet,  if  the  «ala  should  outrun 
tho  lint  odition.  In  ease  of  reprinting,  tho  laino  diSeulty 
would  occur  as  to  the  number  which  mifiht  be  required,  as 
the  forms  of  type  must  be  immediately  distributed,  and 
therefore  the  extent  of  the  impression  must  again  be  a 
matter  of  hazard.  All  this  uncertainty  may  be  avoided  by 
Stereotyping  the  forms,  which  will  ucca^lon  an  increased 
outlay,  in  the  first  instance,  of  2/.  2t.  per  sheet  A  small 
number  of  copies  may  then  be  printed,  and.  if  the  demaiul 
siMaldeontinne;  lo-issues  of  a  few  hundrods  oaeb  may  be 
mado  at  the  mora  cost  of  paper  and  press^werk,  and  wttnoot 
the  delay  and  risk  of  error  consequent  upon  re-composition. 
The  '  Liljjfnry  of  Uhcful  Knowledge,'  and  several  other 
woi  ks.  i  f  '.IK  iSociety  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
pre!>«nt  striking  examples  of  tlie  advaoia^es  alluded  to, 
since,  although  the  demand  has  been  very  lar^e  and  Uw^- 
oontinaad,  and  the  number  of  copies  sold  of  some  works  has 
gmdy  aieaodsd  that  of  others  of  the  samo  iorias»  the 
tnppljr  bw  aww  baon  ioioinipiod,  nor  fans  the  oxpense  of 
re^mposition  ovor  been  inenrrad.  In  oasa  where  great 
numbers  are  required  at  once,  stereotyping  has  been  found 
very  useful,  since  two  or  more  sets  of  plates  may  be  made, 
and  printed  from  simultaneously.  Its  advan::\ei  ~  li  iv< 
been  particularly  fSit  in  the  production  of  the  '  Fenny  Mvi- 
gaiine,'  and  similar  works.  (See  Penny  Magagine,  No.  107, 
Iter  a  fuller  enumeration  of  them.)  'CnamMrs's  Edinburgh 
Joan»l'  is  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  utility  of 
this  proeMSS  liaee  it  enables  Ibe  publistaers  to  print  their 
London  edition  in  London,  hy  nenly  aendhisr  eight  stereo- 
type plates  from  Edinbur  it  h  every  week,  instead  ^jf  havii^t; 
to  send  many  thousaiul  [nuted  copies,  at  a  much  greater 
t'xpcnse. 

It  has  often  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  stereotype  print- 
ing that  it  lends  to  perpetuate  errors ;  but  the  &llacy  of  such 
a  statement  may  be  easily  shown.  In  ze'«HnpoBition  new 
typographical  errors  are  pretty  snretoaTiBe,w1tiie  the  expur- 
gation of  old  ones  is  by  no  means  certain ;  but  in  stereotype 
plates  the  occurrence  of  new  errors  (excepting  by  the  break- 
ing off  of  a  letter  or  figure)  is  impossible,  and  original  errors 
may  be  altered  whenever  they  are  discovered.  Such  altera- 
tions are  not  nccesaanly  confined  to  the  insertion  of  a  letter 
or  a  word:  for  whole  sentences  and  para^pbs  may  be 
ttllmd  in  like  way,  provided  that  the  new  matter  be  made 
tbe  same  in  efttent  as  that  which  is  out  awav.  Henee  a 
stereotyped  wmk  nay  be  gradually  rendeted  annost  tenna- 
culate;  and  an  error  which  would  otherwise  have  ran 
through  the  whole  edition,  may  be  corrected  when  only  a 
ftw  hundred  copies  have  been  circulated. 

The  multiplication  of  engravings  is  an  object  of  little  less 
importance  than  that  for  which  stercolypmp  is  more  exten- 
sively used.  By  the  help  of  thu»  art  copies  of  the  woodi'uls 
in  the  *  Penny  Magazine'  and  other  works  are  supplied,  at 
nw^aiodentaeoati  topubliabers  in  America  and  on  the 
OoMaiBBt.  Tkis  dlANion  of  ngntingi  bia'beon  eaniad 
AntoMtief  aMaeilKi 


fbr  British  periodicals  hare  been  transmitted  to  as  manjan 
seventeen  different  countries,  for  use  in  similar  works. 

STERLING,  a  word  applied  to  all  lawful  monej  of 
Great  Britain.  In  Ruding^s  work  on  *  Coioagi.'  vol.  i.  p. 
13,  4to.  edit,  the  vaiioas  supposed  derivations  4^  the  wonJ 
are  c;ivcn,  with  a  list  of  the  old  writers  Who  have  adopted 
each.  Ruding  himself,  after  an  elaborate  examination,  says, 
'  Its  origin  and  derivation  ore  still  unsettled;*  but  ho  in- 
clines, with  the  majority  of  the  authorities,  to  attribute  it 
to  an  abbreviation  of  Estcrlmgs,  people  of  the  north-east  of 
Europe,  some  of  whom  were  employ<$d  in  the  twelfth  cen> 
tury  in  regulating  the  coinage  of  England.  Tbe  word  wai 
not  in  nse  before  the  Conquest*  though  some  have  given  it 
a  SaTon  derivation.  In  tbe  twelfth  eentnry  its  we  was 

common,  and  in  the  fulln-vin;^  century  a  writer  ascribes  its 
origin  to  the  Esterlings,  1-  rum  the  twelfth  century  Eng- 
lish money  was  desif^i-iu  i  ill  over  Europe  as  sterling. 
By  the  statute  called  the  Assize  of  Weights  and  Measure* 
which  is  attributed,  in  some  copies,  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
(12i6-1272J,  in  Others  to  that  of  Edward  1. (1272-1S07X 
'  the  king's  measure  was  made  so  that  an  En^b  pennjr, 
which  is  called  the  steriing,  shall  wta^  ibir^two  grains 
of  wheat  dry  in  the  midst  of  Aa  ear/  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  pennyweight,  though  it  now  wrngba  tWMly^lrar  g^aina. 
STERN.  [Ship] 
STERNA  prtRN.] 

STERN  ASPIS.  ri'KSTUDlNATA.J 

STERNE,  LAURENCE,  «^s  the  great-^ndson  of 
Dr.  Richard  Sterne,  who  died  archbishop  of  York  in  IMS. 
His  fctber,  Roger  Sterne,  seoond  son  <n  Simon  Sterne  of 

Elvington  and  Halifax,  having  entered  the  army,  became  a 
lieutenant  in  Handaside's  regiment,  and  on  the  2Sth  of 
St  pii  [j.ler,  1711,  O.S.,  married  in  Flanders,  Agnes,  the 
widow  of  Captain  Hebert,  and  stepdaughter  of  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Nuttle,  whom  Sterne  himself,   i;   t  i.icmoir 
written  for  the  informalioa  of  bis  daughter  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death, deaertbes  as* a  noted  sutler  in  Flanders  in 
Queen  Anne's  wars  '  His  mother's  own  ttmHf  name  ho 
professM  to  have  forgotten.   Ro^'eHa  flrst  cfaild«  bom  at 
Lisle,  in  July,  1712,  was  a  daufjhter.  Mary,  who  grew  up 
to  be  a  very  beautiftil  woman,  but  made  an  unfortunate  mar- 
ri;i^i',  iiid  died  early  of  a  broken  heart:  Laurence  waa 
broupht  into  the  world,  on  the  24ih  of  November,  >7I3,  at 
Clonmel  in  Ireland,  where  bis  father  and  mother  had  ar- 
rived with  the  regiment  from  Dunkirk  only  a  few  days  be« 
fore.  '  Mf  birthday,'  says  S lerne, '  was  ominous  to  my  poor 
fkther,  who  was.  tlic  day  after  out  arrival,  with  many  other 
brave  officers,  broke,  and  rent  adrift  into  the  world,  with  a 
wife  and  two  children,'    TSie  Kvutunant  wocr.  rl-is  (ii'i,^ok 
himself  with  his  wife  and  tamiiy  to  the  family  »eat  u:  Kl- 
rini^ton,  near  York,  where  his  mother,  who  had  inhen^cd 
Lite  property  from  her  father,  Sir  Roger  Jaques,  resided,  ber 
husband  having  died  ten  years  before;  here  they  all  so- 
journed for  about  ten  months,  aftor  which,  the  regiment 
being  re^taUished.  they  set  out  to  join  it  at  Dublin, 
whence,  lienlenant  Sterne  being  within  a  month  ordered  to 
Exeter,  his  wife  and  her  two  infants  followed  him  thither. 
They  remained  a  twelvemonth  in  England,  and  then  the 
lieutenant,  with  his  family  increased  by  another  boy.  born 
at  Plymouth,  was  forced  onco  more  to  turn  his  face  to  Ire- 
land. This  must  have  been  about  the  end  of  the  year  \7li, 
if  the  chronology  of  the  account  is  to  be  depended  upon* 
Having  got  to  IJublin.  thev  eontinned  there  till  the  jeai 
1719,  whieh  however  wonld  he  ftr  above  three  yeaia^  in- 
stead of  only  a  year  and  a  half,  as  Sterne  seems  to  stale.  In 
that  year,  he  says,  '  all  unhinged  again.'  Tbe  regiment  was 
ordered  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  embark  for  Spain  on  the 
Vigo  expedition.  On  their  journey  thither  from  Bristol  the 
younger  boy  died,  but  his  place  was  supplied  by  a  girl  (who 
died  however  in  childhood)  born  in  September.  1719,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  lieutenant  left  his  wife  and 
children  till  the  regiment  got  back  to  Wieklow,  in  Indaod, 
whither  he  then  sent  for  tiiem.    Tliey  lived  a  year  in 
the  barracks  at  Wieklow,  where  Mrs.  Sterne  gave  birth  to 
another  boy  ;  and  then  they  spent  six  months  with  a  rela- 
tion of  hers,  u  Mr.  Felhcrston,  parson  of  a  place  called 
Anirao,  about  seven  tQdet>  from  Wieklow.    'It  was  it  this 
parish,'  says  Sterne,  'during  our  stay,  that  I  had  that  won- 
derful escape,  in  fiillinti:  through  a  mill-race  whilst  the  mill 
was  goinK,  and  being  taken  up  unhurt;  the  story  is  incr^ 
dibla.  but  known  in  truth  in  all  that  mtof  Irdand^  wixew 
hnndiodaofthaeoanaon  people  floohadtoasaai^'  Ihainei* 
dwWitaoa«8b  isatill  tHdMoMtty  1 
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After  thia  tbay  were  in  barracks  for  another  year  in  DuUm — 
tbe  jev  1721 — in  which,  Sterno  tells  us,  he  learned  to  write. 
The  ngimsDt  VB»  nvnt  ordered  to  MulUngar.iilMra  aoollate- 
nl  dMomdtiit  «f  wehbiehop  Stmie  feand  oat  his  nlations, 
at  was  round  out  by  them,  and,  taking  them  all  to  bis 
*castle,'  entertained  them  kindly  for  a  year,  and  then  sent 
lb«in  after  the  regiraent  to  Carrickfcrgus.  On  the  journey 
tbilher,  which  took  si\  or  seven  days,  an<l  is  described  as 
'most  rueful  and  tedious,'  the  youngo^t  boy  died,  and  also 
Mother  infant,  a  girl»wbM:b  bad  been  bom  when  they  wero 
last  in  Dublin.  In  the  autumn  of  thb  ymr  (I7S3),  0?  the 
t§nBg  of  the  moU,  tb«  soiqeet  of  the  present  urtiole,  now  tan 
jmn  old,  WW  imit  o*«r  to  Bngtand,  and  put  to  sehool,  near 
Haliiax,  *  with  an  able  tna<iter,'  savH  he, '  with  whom  I  stayed 
tame  time,  till,  by  Grod'g  care  of  me,  my  cousin  Sterne  uf 
Elrington  became  a  iather  to  me,  and  sent  mo  to  the  I  ni 
ver«ity.'  It  will  be  perceived  from  this  detail,  that,  although 
Sterne  was  of  Enylisli  descent  and  parentage,  he  was  not 
«Dly  by  accident  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  spent  ia  tbatooun- 
Uf  a  ««]ttdenbl«  part  of  his  early  boyhood.  No  dmtbt 
mie  «flM  wm  ptoduced  upon  bis  opeutns  povm  of 
tfaong:fat  and  obsorvBtion,  by  hu  having  been  oUowod  to  run 
n  it  \v  rr,  in  th«t Imdof  wit opd whiiB flwB hi! ■wwath 

to  hi»  U:iua  )t;ar. 

His  futher  next  followed  his  regiment  to  Londonderry, 
'vhere,'  says  the  autobiograpbieal  sketch,  'another  sister 
vas  brought  forth,  Catherine,  still  living,  but  most  unhap- 
|iily  estranged  finmi  mo  by  my  ooole't  wickodnon  and  her 
om  fi>lly.'  Fran  Loodoadorry  tho  ngfment  was  soot  ovt 
toMkod  Gibndtar  at  the  siege  (in  1727),  where  Lieutenant 
Btirno  was  run  through  the  body  by  a  brother  officer  in  a 
duel,  and  only  recovered  with  much  difficulty,  and  with  so 
shattered  a  constitution,  that  when,  hhurlly  after,  he  was 
sent  out  to  Jamaica,  he  speedily  fell  a  prev  to  the  country 
fever,  dying  at  Port  Antonio,  m  March,  1731.  *  My  father,' 
iqis  Sterne,  *  woe  a  little  smart  man— active  to  the  last  de- 
fm  m  all  eMidasB^inatt  patient  of  fatigua  and  disap- 
fotntawDta,  of  wfaieb  it  pleased  God  to  give  htm  fldi  nea- 
sure;  he  was  in  his  temper  somewhat  rapid  and  hasty,  but 
<f  a  kindly,  sweet  disposition,  void  of  nil  design,  and  so  in- 
nocent in  his  own  intention-,  i:  i'  ].c  Mispectod  no  one;  lio 
that  you  might  havo  cheated  hwn  ten  times  lu  a  day,  k(  nine 
had  not  been  sufficient  for  your  purpose.' 

Meanwhile  Stenie  remained  with  Ins  master  at  Hahfox, 
to  wiMHBt  ftom  an  anecdote  which  he  relates,  Im  dawning 
noias  seems  to  bate  been  alraadyolearly  discernible,  till 
Dtt  was  SMil  by  his  kinsman  to  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  1 733.  He  was  admitted  of  Jesus  Collose  on  the  6th  of  July 
iu  thai  year ;  and  ho  toiik  the  decree  of  B.A.  in  Jununry,  1736  ; 
and  that  of  M. A.  Ht  the  commencement  in  1  740,  On  leaving 
the  nniversity.  in  what  year  liojt  uot  been  stated,  ho  took  or- 
dsi^aad  htii  uncle,  the  Rer.  Jaques  Sterne,  LL.D.,  a  younger 
brother  of  his  fttber's*  and  a  weU-beneOoed  oleigyman, 
being  a  pralwiidarf  of  Doriwm  and  of  York*  and  rector  of 
Rise  aoa  of  Hornsea  cum  Riston,  procured  him  the  living 
of  Sutton,  in  Yorkshire.    It  wa*  in  the  city  of  York  that 
he  met  with  the  lady  wb-i  i  In  married  in  1741,  after  having 
courted  her,  as  he  tells  us,  iut  two  years.    Her  name  is  not 
known;  all  that  appears  is  that  her  Cbnsti,in  name  be>ran 
with  ]*,  being  probably  Lydia,  like  that  of  her  daughter. 
She  braugbt  him  some  fortimei  hut  probably  of  no  great 
mmaL  Statno's  unelo  nam  pioeurad  him  a  pnhond  in 
Terk  oalliednl;  *biit  h«  qiuurrslled  with  ma  nftorwerds,* 
lays  Sterne,'  'because  I  would  not  write  paragraph*  in  the 
neirspapeni :   though  he  was  a  parly  man,  1  was  not,  and 
dett-s!  r]  s  iidi  dirty  work,  thinking  it  beneath  mic    f.  )m 
tlisi  period  he  became  my  bitterest  enemy.'  Notwith»taud' 
iog  all  this  virtuous  indignation  however,  Sterne  appears  to 
hsfs  Bone  on  doing  this  *  dirty  work'  for  his  uncle  for  a  very 
sensiderable  leoftb  of  time  -not  much  leas  than  twenty 
jisia,  In  a  Mbu  to  a  Mrs.  F^-^-^^  written  ia  November, 
I7i9,  on  the  eve  of  the  publieatfon  of  the  first  two  volumes 
of  bis  'Tristram  Shandy,'  he  says,  in  reply  to  an  in  piiry 
bit  correspondent  had  made  as  to  the  reason  of  his  turning 
iuthor,  'Why  truly,  I  am  tired  of  employing  ray  brains  for 
(lUier  peopie's  advantage.    'Tti»  a  fouhsh  satirifice  1  have 
tnade  for  some  years  to  an  ungrateful  person.'   It  has  been 
aairtsd  that  his  wrote,  or  ooadneied  for  some  time,  a  pe- 
lisdieal  oleetionaering  iwper  pubUshed  at  York  in  the  Whig 
tDtevest.    Soon  after  his  marriage,  a  friend  of  bis  wife's 
T*««en(ed  him  with  the  living  of  Stilline;ton.  also  in  York- 
;  and  he  tel's  as  he  remained  nca:  tivi-i.'.y  %t,ir:  -il 
buuoa  doing  duty  at  both  places,  which  seem  to  have  been 


within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  each  other  *  I  bad  then,  he 
says,  'very  good  health:  books,  painting,  fiddling,  and 
shooting  were  119  BBaaemonta.'  Diirin&;  all  this  space,  his 
only  pttbUoationSt  or  all  at  leest  to  which  he  put  his  name, 
were  two  Sermons:  the  first,  entitled  'The  Case  of  Elijah 
and  the  Widow  of  Zarephath  eoni«idered.'  in  1747;  those* 
cond,  entitled  *Tbe  Abuses  of  C  i  s  ii  nee,*  in  1750.  This 
latter  is  tlie  s-aroe  which  he  afterward.^  introduced  in  the 
second  volume  uf  his  '  Tristram  Shandy'  as  a  Sermon  of 
Yorick's :  in  the  preface  to  the  two  first  volumes  of  hu  col- 
lected sermons,  which  appeared  the  following  year,  he  saja . 
*1  suppose  it  is  needless  to  infium  the  imhhe  that  the  las^ 
son  of  printing  ttiese  sermons  arises  altogether  ftom  tha 
favourable  reception  which  the  serrnon  given  as  a  sample 
of  them  in  "  Tristram  Shandy  "  met  with  from  the  world  :— 
that  sermon  was  printed  by  itself  some  years  ago,  l  iii  cuuld 
find  neiih«r  purchasers  nor  readers.'  13olh  ^mons  were 
republishe<l  in  the  collection. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  'Tristram  Shandy'  wero  origt> 
nally  pubhshed  at  York,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1769, 
and  ware  reprinted  at  London  early  in  1760.  iUthongh 
anonymous,  the  work  seems  to  have  been  known  to  be 
Sterne's  from  tho  first;  and  it  1  h  ^  h:m  nt  once  from  b 
scurity  to  universal  notoriety  and  logh  iiierary  lame.  Tins 
and  his  subseijuent  publications — two  volumes  of  Sermons 
in  176U,  vols.  3  and  4  of  'Tristram  Shandy'  in  1761,  vols. 
5  and  6  in  1762,  vols.  7  and  8  in  1765,  two  more  vols,  of 
Sermons  in  176a,  the  9th  voL  of  'Tristram  Shandy*  in 
1797,  andthe  *flentimontel  Jonmey'  in  17(8— probably  also 
brought  him  a  good  deal  of  money ;  and  hisoirenmstanoee 
were  further  improved  by  his  being  presented  by  Lord  Fal- 
conbridge.  in  1760.  with  the  curacy  of  Coxwold  (also,  we 
supjKwe,  in  Yorkshire),  which  he  calk  *  a  sweet  retirement, 
in  comjiarison  of  Sutton.'  His  celebrity  also,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  introduced  the  Yorkshire  parson  to  new  habits  of 
life,  and  to  some  kinds  of  dissipation  not  quite  so  innocent 
as  *  Addlmg  and  ehooting.'  In  1 760  he  took  a  houseat  York 
ibr  his  wm  and  1^  only  efaild,  a  daughter;  but  his  own 
time  ho  seems  from  this  date  to  have  spent  mostly  either  in 
London  or  on  the  Continent.  In  1 762,  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  jioace,  ho  went  to  France,  whither  he  was  soon  after 
followed  by  his  wife  and  daughter.  Leaving  them  both  in 
that  country,  he  seems  to  have  in  the  first  instance  returned 
to  England,  whence,  in  1764,  he  nrococded  to  Italy,  with  a 
view  to  the  recovery  of  his  health,  now  greatly  impaired. 
He  returned  to  England  in  tha  earlier  port  of  1767,  and, 
having  after  some  time  persnaded  his  wile  to  eome  over  to 
him  with  'li  -ir  1:uighter,  he  remained  at  York  till  be  Isd 
written  all  iliaL  ,  e  have  of  his  '  SentiinenlalJourney,*  the 
first  part,  \\  iiich  he  then  brought  up  with  turn  to  the  metro- 
polis, and  published,  as  has  been  atreadv  stated,  in  ilia  be- 
ginning  of  the  following  year.  He  lived  merely  to  see  the 
work  noqghtout;  havtog  died,  at  his  kdgin^  in  Bond- 
street,  on  the  18th  of  Much.  1768  (not  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, as  is  stated  on  hi;;  monument  erected  some  yeaia 
alter  in  tho  burying-ground  of  St.  George's.  Hanover» 
square,  where  he  was  interred).  He  had  saved  nothing,  if 
ho  did  not  die  in  debt:  but  it  is  said  that,  soon  after,  his 
wife  and  daughter  being  at  York  during  the  races,  a  collec- 
tion which  amounted  to  a  thousand  pounds  was  made  for  i  hera 
by  some  gentlemen  then;  and  they  eilso  received  a  liberal 
snfasioription  for  three  mope  fotomeeof  hia  SeRBone*  which 
were  afterwards  published.  Tn  177$,  after  her  mother's 

death,  Sterne's  daui^h*"  ,  alio  calls  herself,  at  the  enri  of 
the  dedication  to  G-^i  iick.  L>dia  Sierne  de  Mcdalle  ^ila»lng 
been  inarried  to  a  pcr.iion  of  tho  latter  name),  pub* 
iiahed  three  small  volumes  uf  hi»  I^ettcrs  to  his  Friends, 
along  with  the  short  autobiographical  memoir  from  which 
many  of  the  above  facts  have  been  taken.  Some  of  the 
Isttcm  in  this  cuUecSion  are  of  a  very  extraordinary  cha- 
racter to  have  been  either  published  by  a  daughter,  or  left 
for  publiestton,  as  we  are  assured  they  were,  by  a  wife.  Tlie 
?rimo  Tear  there  appeared,  under  the  title  of  'Letters  to 
Kiua,'  ten  letters  addresjifid  by  Sterne,  in  March  aud 
April,  1  767,  to  an  East  Indian  lady,  who  is  described  by  the 
editor  as  a  '  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Draper,  wife  of  Daniel  Draper, 
Esq..  cou  nsetlor  at  Bombay,  and  at  present  chief  of  the  factory 
at  Surat.'  Having  eome  to  England  for  the  recovery  (rf  har 
health,  she  and  Sterne  became  acquainted  and  wero  greatly 
I  taken  with  eaoh  other.  Sterne's  letters  however  eensinly 
I  do  not  warrant  us  !n  concluding  that  they  were  attached  by 

■  iii  v  pt'uir  feetings  tVinn  thi.'So  i  ifavij;-y  v,  ;u  !n  fn'jii'.l-,lii]i.  The 
I  lady  had  been  dead  some  voars,  as  well  as  Sleruo  himself. 
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irlien  hi*  lelfert  to  ber  were  published ;  end  the  latter  pert 

of  lier  life,  the  editor  tells  u«,  hail  been  attended  with  cir- 
ruiii>.  tiKC)  winch  weie  'i^enerally  taid  to  have  retlected 
no  ci't-tliletihiir  on  Iter  prudtiuce  oi  discretion  *  But  whet  tier 
ihure  is  any  real  ^ruund  r-jrlhisslauJer  we  greatly  doubt.  Mrs. 
Diaper  returned  to  ber  husband  in  India  after  her  cone- 

Soiidence  with  Sierne.  and.  then  lauking  a  second  visit  to 
nglknd,  died  ttt.  Bristol,  and  «is  imenva  in  the  cathedral* 
wfaer*  there  it  a  marble  iDonutBent  araoied  to  bar  memory. 
%Viih  the  exception  of  one  or  two  rragments,  tlio  only  other 
v^mainstof  Sterne  ihal  hav«  been  pnnled  consibl  of  a  »erond 
collection  of  leiiers,  in  one  roUmio.  wlui-h  aUo  appea  i'  1  i;i 
17TS  :  wiiii  ilie  addition  of  a  piere  of  humourous  Mitkre  cri- 
tiilcd  The  His) or)- of  a  Waichcoat.*  which  howerer  had 
been  pubhbbed  Mparalely  about  seven  years  before. 

Ill  1793  Dr.  Vwrtanw  Maneliaater,  published  an  Essay 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Manchester 
Ijicrary  and  Philosophical  Society.' afterwards  enlarged  and 
published  !^eparately  in  1798,  and  again  in  1802,  under  the 
title  of  •  Illuslrations  of  Sterne,'  with  the  view  of  showing 
that  mill)  paiMi^es  in  liis  wiitings  were  suggested  by  or 
imitated  Iron)  various  old  and  commonly  neglected  auihorti, 
etpecially  Rabelaiii  and  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melanchot> 
la  a  literal  sense,  the  chaise  ia  aufficientljr  eatablished ; 
there  are  tome  passage*  in  Bteroe  whidi  mta  be  lairly  said 
to  be  copied  froiQ  Burton,  Rabelais,  and  others;  and  the 
gurtu!>  ul  a  gom\  many  of  bis  tltougbts  and  expressions  may 
be  found  in  ilieir  pages.  Of  course  also  ihn  ^>  i.  i  tl  ^spirit 
of  bis  wit  and  turn  of  writing  must  have  taken  something 
from  the  sources  with  which  be  is  tho.s  proved  to  have  been 
lainiiiar.  But  however  these  detections  may  affect  Sterne's 
Mpulation  liir  bone^iy.  the  question  of  ihu  originality  of  his 
gwdaa  ia  not  lovebed  by  them.  A  writer  of  original  genius, 
under  the  pressure  ofhaaie  or  Indolence,  may.  if  not  a  aeru- 
pulous  man.  borrow  or  sleal  occasionally,  os  well  as  the  most 
:^ulIlllloll■pla^L•  v\riier.  Stcriie,  we  know,  was  ilie  reverse  of 
icrvjpuloas;  bul  he  may  alo  have  had  iio  very  felonious 
intention  in  the  appropriations  that  are  laid  to  his  charge; 
h  will  be  admitted  that  he  has  fur  the  most  part  really  put 
a  new  life  into  what  be  ba:>  ihds  resuscitated;  end  be  pro- 
bubly  ihuiiKbt  lluii  in  all  such  eases  be  gave  mme  than  he 
took.  Tlie  nature  of  his  u  riiiugs,  it  i»  to  be  nmembefed. 
precludfd  him  from  making  any  forma)  aofcnewledgemeut 
of  his  obli>:atiotis ;  lie  couid  not  finish  off  a  chapter  in 
'Triiitrain  Sliandy'  with  a  list  uf  references  surh  as  might 
be  apjiended  to  an  ariiclo  in  a  diciionar).  Beyond  all  con- 
troversy, lie  IS,  in  iu!i  conceptions  anil  delineationssetHuralely 
cuii^ulered,  as  well  as  in  bis  general  spini  and  manner,  one 
of  the  mokt  original  of  writenu  Hu  humour  ia  outte  as 
much  nil  gemn»  as  that  of  either  Rabcbia  or  Cervante* 
or  Swifu  Whatever  hu  may  bara  in  common  with  any  or 
allof  iheKe.ho  has  much  more  in  which  he  differs  from  them, 
and  that  is  wholly  liis  own.  He  in,  of  all  English  humourists 
at  least,  the  airiest  and  most  buoyant.  And  it  ix  wonderful 
what  a  truth  and  leal  humaniiy  iliere  >.-ven  in  his  mo^t, 
Kiartliiig  and  eccentric  t-realiuiw;  bow  perfectly  uiuty  of 
rhuriicter  und  eveiy  artistic  plufaability  la  preserved  in  each 
of  them  ;  liow  they  all  dmw  our  aymfjathiae  towards  them; 
bow  tile)  liv  e  tike  actual  extateneee  in  our  memoriea  and 
our  hearts.  It  i<i  rniher  a  simple  fact  than  an  opinion  that 
iiie  fir»t  diss  oT  Sterne's  dramatit  penonee,  his  Uncle 
Tol-y^,  Ins  Corpoi  al  Trims,  his  Yoricks.  rank  in  tliat  de- 
paraneiit  of  our  literature  next  to  the  Launces  and  Touch- 
stones, the  Malvolio*  and  Justice  Shallows,  of  Shaktpere. 
and  lar  apart  from  all  eUe  of  the  same  kind  in  the  language. 
In  the  mere  art  of  writing  also,  bl*  execution,  amid  much 
appueni  eKtinveganee,  i*  aingularly  taieful  and  perliMst;  it 
will  be  found  tnat  every  touch  has  been  well  eonaidered. 
has  its  pmpcr  piii'i  i"-!'  '~^'\  1  (ri(  iviing,  and  perform'^  its  part 
1(1  prodiH  ing  thcellL.  L,  but  il.t.  an  uf  ails,  I iie  ar*  ce^tire 
artcni.  ni'\  L-r  was  pos.-.e.s.'ieii  in  a  higher  degree  by  any  writer 
than  bv  Sterne.  Uis  greatest  work,  out  of  all  comparison, 
in  undoubtedly  his  'Tiistrain  Shandy;'  although,  among 
foreigners,  the  *  Seolimental  Journey'  seems  to  stand  in  the 
highest  estimation.  But  that  will  hardly  be  the  judgment  of 
anv  BiiKli^hman.— iboucb  itmaybeofaeoMSngliKb  women. 

^  r  KRNHOLD.  THOMAS,  wu  a  native  of  Ham|whire. 
Ti.e  itaie  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  He  wa»  edrn  j-i -i  ul 
Oxl^ird.  He  was  g<  <-ui  ul  itn:  rotMSS  to  Henry  VIII.,  ami 
leiained  the  suiutf  »tliue  under  Edward  VU  in  wboee  reign 

IWtl.tti  .Vu|;uBt,  1649 

ternhold'a  only  claim  to  distinction  is,  that  he  was  the 
enneipal  author  ef  tfao  Snt  BngUab  metrieal  venioo  of  tbo 


Pttlma  attaened  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.   He  had 

undertaken  to  versify  the  whole  of  the  i'salms.  but  completed 
only  fifty-one:  the  rest  weie  tmn&lated  by  John  Hopkina 
and  others.  SlernboldV  \er»tun  was  not  published  till  after 
Ills  death  : '  AU  such  Psalms  of  David  as  Thomas  Siernholde 
did  in  his  Lyfe  drawe  into  English  Metre,'  Ixindon,  1549. 
Hvo.  He  was  also  the  author  of  'Certain  Chapters  of  the 
Pimvarba  of  Submaot  dimwen  into  Metni»'  Lwdon,  IMS^ 
8va  The  complete  rertkm  of  the  Fnlmt  by  Btemhold  and 

Hopkins  '.^li-  tio*  |hjM,nIhv1  tjl!  15G?,  ',v!-ir;n  it  wns  fiist  an- 
nexed lo  tlie  iiuoK  ,^1  CuuHuga  i''iu)t:r,  wuh  Uiu  lule  ui  '  1  be 
whole  Booke  of  Pialnies,  collected  into  Engl-sli  Metre,  by 
T.  Slernhold.  J.  Hopkins,  and  others,  conferred  with  the 
Ebrue,  with  apt  Notes  to  sing  withal,'  The  printing  was  in 
black  ieiter,  and  the  muaie  consisted  of  the  meludiea  only, 
without  bnee  or  other  pan.  Ifany  of  the  best  melodiea 
were  adaptatioDi  tnm  tta«  Goinuut  and  Fieneb.  PPsalp 

HOOY.] 

The  Rerormaiion  introduced  itnilrical  vorsinns  if  the 
Psalms.    The  Earl  of  Surrey,  v^liu       U'.l.ijaui:d  Jan.  19. 

translated  some  of  tue  Psalmii  and  Ecciesia^ies  into 
verse,  which,  together  with  a  few  poems,  were  printed  by 
Dr.  PlaKy.  bill  never  publiahed.  the  whole  impreiMioo  bar* 
ine  bent  ooaanmod  in  tbo  fira  wbicb  doMnqrod  the  ptiating- 
o»ro  of  Mr.  Niebula  in  180S.  8v  Tbonaa  Wyatt  auo 

published  'Certayne  P&atme^,  chosen  out  of  the  Psalmes  of 
Dauid,  commonly  called  vij.  Pcnytenliall  P»alm<fS,  drawn 
into  En^'lisbe  Metre  ;  wliertnu i  j  h  added  a  Prolog  of  ibe 
Aucthore  before  euery  Ptaltuo,  very  pleasant  and  profella- 
ble  lo  the  godly  Reader,'  London.  1649.  8vo.  In  the  saow 
year  was  published  'The  Psalter  of  Dauid,  newly  Iran** 
iated  in  Englyshe  Metre,  in  such  tort  that  it  may  mure  de> 
cently  and  with  more  delight  of  tbo  nynd  bo  reade  aud 
songeof  al  men;  wbereunto  ia  added  a  ffoteof  four  parta, 
v  \ili  other  iliyngos,'  &c,,  London.  1549. 

CaiiiplHiil.  in  his  'Specimens  of  English  Poetry  {\'q\,  i^ 
'  a,  III  English  Pot!-.i\'/  ubserves,  that  'in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  the  effects  of  ihe  Reformation  became  vuible 
in  our  poetry,  by  blending  religious  with  poetical  entbusi* 
aiim,  or  rather  by  substituting  tlie  one  ibr  tlie  other.  Tba 
national  muse  become  jmritanieal,  and  was  not  improvod 
by  the  change.  Then  flourished  Sternhold  and  Hupkiue. 
who,  with  the  best  intentions  and  the  worst  taste,  degraded 
the  spirit  of  Hebrew  Psalmody  by  flat  and  homely  pbrane- 
ology;  and  mistaking  vulgarity  for  Muiplicity,  turned  into 
batliOA  what  Ibcy  found  sublime.  Such  was  the  love  of 
versifying  holy  writ  nt  that  period,  that  the  Acta  of  tbo 
Apostles  were  rhymcHl  and  set  to  music  by  CliristopiierTyt** 
Tye'a  book  ia  entitled  '  The  Aelea  ef  tbo  Apoetles ;  trana- 
lated  into  Engtyiihe  Meire,  end  dedieeled  to  the  Kynge'a 
moete  excellent  Miiie*lye,  by  Crisnofer  Tye.  Doctor  in  Mu- 
sykeand  oncof  iheGent^lmen  of  Ins  Gracc'^  most  honorable 
Chapju  ll  .  '^  uh  Noies  to  et  he  Chapter,  to  synge  and  al»o 
to  I'laye  upon  the  Lute,  very  nece»»arye  fur  Student  e»  after 
thesr  Ktuuyu  to  fyle  ilie>  r  wyiies,  and  alio  for  all  Chrisliaua 
that  cannot  synge  to  read  Ihe  good  and  godiiosloiyoaof  tbo 
Liueft  of  Christ  nys  Apostles,'  Lend.,  liH,  an.  SfOi 

t  Watt'a  BMieihecn  Britannica,  &e.) 

STRRNOTHB'RUS.  CI'bstttdinata.] 

STERNUM.  [Skeleton.] 

STERNUTORiES,  tailed  also  Ptarmlcs.  ugiiuu  which 
cause  sneezing;.  The  raost  faniilicr  are  snuffs  of  different 
k.nds.  many  of  which  csusd  likewise  a  flow  of  the  naturml 
secretion  from  the  nose,  when  they  are  termed  errbinee. 
[Errhinks  ]  Siernutoriea  are  i-bieUy  empkijed  lo  oceaaion 
a  violent  succussion  of  tbo  frame,  eillier  to  reitoteenependod 
re»piration,  as  in  some  eaaeaof  faiuting,or  to  d.alodge  some 
foreign  body  from  the  nasal  passages  or  windpipe,  or  more 
rai-ely  to  cause  the  bursting  of  ubscesie*  in  the  tonsils. 
Tliey  are  nUo  used  to  a^erl  impending  fils  of  h>steiiu  or 
epilepsy,  or  to  terminate  protoni{ed  hiccup.  Their  use 
requires  caution  in  individuaU  disposed  to  npoplexy  or 
affected  witb  raptitto.  Tbey  are  generally  iiDpvo|ier  for 
pn|nant  woomb  and  yonng  cbildren.  Tbey  oeraaioonllj 
exnio  too  Tiolent  and  eontintted  aneeiing,  wbidi  nn*  hm 
controlled  by  creeaote,  breathing  diluted  carbonie  aci^  or 
puiiiiig  Bsinapi*m  round  ilie  throat. 

STKSl'CHORUS.  one  of  the  tarlie-t  and  most  celeoraicd 
lyric  poets  of  anlienl  Greece.  The  lew  and  fiajtmcnlarv 
uccounUi  which  we  have  of  him.  are  not  odI>  in  dne-i  con- 
tradiction to  one  another,  but  are  manifestly  interwoven 
with  vanoua  mgtbical  elemenu.  All  accounts  however  agrew 
ibat  ho  waa  a  aativo  of  Hiaen  in  Sifidy,  and  aoa  of  Snphs- 
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MM.  (Plat.  netdr»  p.  244 ;  Steoli.  'B|t.»  *,  v.  Morawp^.) 
AabMtg  the  vartoitt  •tattrnients  oftlM  ium  «f  binlu  the 
mmx  iMiilwbla  h,  thai  it  «u  about  «.&  643.  He  lired  to 
tbo  •{«  of  83,  hffl  death  bavin;^  probaltly  taken  place  in  560 

B.C.    In  liii  later  years  therefore  he  wilnesied  the  lyrnnny 
of  Plmlaris,  against  whom  he  i*  said  to  haTc  cautioned  his 
fellow-ciiizcns  in  an  npolomie  called  the  '  Morse  ;ind  the 
Stag.'   (Aiisioi.,  Bhet^  iL  20;  Conon.  NarraL,  42;  comp. 
Hoimt,  Epist  .  i.  10.  34,  ke.)  Tbo  population  of  Himera 
oMMiiiod  of  Zanelmnt  ud  SjrracuuQs.  but  th*  hmHy  of 
Sieaiobonw  bad  come  to  the  colony  from  MeiBorua.   He  is 
taid  to  have  been  Wind  for  some  lime,  and  according  to  the 
story  thia  punuhmeiil  was  intlicicd  on  iiiin  for  having 
oBendtfd  by  his  poems  the  shade  of  Helen.    His  original 
name  n  as,  act'ordinK  to  Suidas  {t.  v.  £nj0ixo|>oc)>Ti!U'>k!i,  and 
assumed  the  name  o^Sle^i^horus  as  indicating  the  art  to 
which  lie  maiulj  devoted  his  life,  that  is,  the  art  of  training 
and  dir«8ting  tbeaolemo  choruses  at  the  religious  festivaU. 
Him  wn  mppainlo  bBi«beea  hereditary  in  bit flustty.  tvbicb 
may  bo  inrerred  tnm  the  fiict.  that,  aeeordinK  to  aomo 
wu'crs,  he  was  dcbcendL'd  fn m  Hesiod.  and  that  after  his 
(;cs;b  ilie..;  oci  ur  two  Himeraeana  of  the  same  name,  who 
tit-ie  1 1 k'' .1  se  diaiinguislifd  in  this  art.    (Marm.  I' <ir.,  Ep. 
50  and  73.)    But  btesicborus  Tisias  was  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  family.   It  was  he  who  gave  to  the  choral 
tonga  the  arttstie  form  whieb  «n  aubaoqueutly  brought  to 
pnrfbetion  by  Pindar.  Boftm  bit  tiibo  «  ehorm  simply  con- 
sisted of  strophes  and  aniistrophes.    Slesichorus  added  the 
epode,  during  the  reciiatiun  of  which  the  choruses  siood 
still.    The  niovf  iiii  riis  and  arrangement  of  the  chorus- 
dsnoers  were  iikevtisc  settled  by  him  in  a  manner  which 
was  afierw-ards  ob*crve<l  by  other  teachers  of  the  chorus  and 
poeta*  and  lasily  he  introduced  •  greater  variety  of  cha- 
iBcteriMic  me  ties  I  ban  had  been  bitpaiio  lued  in  the  cum- 
lioiitioo  of  cboruaaa,  and  bad  tbom  aocoiiapaDiad  by  tbo 
•niharm.  In  abort  8t«ilrboru*  wna  nt^ardod  by  the  aniienit 
as  the  creator  of  the  perffct  form  of  this  spe--i>s  of  poetiy. 
allhouKh  Ins  choruses  were  much  more  simple  itian  ihoje  of 
'iler  [ime>,  and  bore  giealcr  resemblance  to  epic  poetry. 
Ttic  dialect  which  lie  uiied  was  that  of  the  Epos,  interperiicd 
with  Dorisms.   The  subjeota  of  bis  poetry  were  all  lakrn 
from  tlM>  mythical  and  horoteuai  orGFaara,aaQuinetilian 
(lb  i  ftSi  ataiaa,  and  as  is  elear  from  tba  tHIaaand  fiaxtnenta 
alill  Mlimt.  Soma  of  these  epico-lyrical  choruses  were  very 
kmff:  tboa  the 'Oresleia' is  said  to  have  con»i«led  of  two 
books,  and  the  scries  of  ."icenes  rcpreseri  in;;  ilie  taking  of 
Troy,  on  the  so-called  Iliac  Table,  was  taken  from  ilus, 
f  oem.    The  greater  part  of  ilicsc  choruses  must  have  con- 
listed  of  epic  narrative;  but  owing  to  the  solemn  character 
«f  oboral  poetry  in  general,  the  tone  of  the  narrative  is 
moM  «Mli«d  Ibaa  io  an  oidinary  ^a  poem.  Quinctilian 
Mya  llwl  ba  rapnwnlad  bb  beroao  tritb  tbeir  appropriate 
dignity,  and  that  he  might  h«ve  rivalled  Homer  hinisulf 
if  he  had  kept  within  bounds,  and  not  iii1ul'..'td  in  an 
exuberance  of  words,  and  not  given  the  reins  loo  murh  lo 
bit  anaginaiiun.   This  censure  is  perfectly  justified  by  the 
cxiant  Augments. 

Itavidea  hia  d)oruiws  Stesichorua  compond  paoaitt  and 
aymot  wbkh  were  of  a  more  purely  lyrical  idiaraetar.  H« 
is  alao  tb«  lhatOraek  poet  who  wrote  erotic  poems  ron- 
tainin;  cefebnied  lore  stories.  The  bueolic  poetry  of  Sicily 
wa^  likewise  ni<!c*ii<  d  to  him,  as  he  raised  it  ftom  S  fude 
and  unpoluhe<i  siii  e  !o  classical  perfeciion. 

Stesichorus,  whtm  iIk?  mtienis  alwa\s  mention  with  high 
admiration,  is  at  a  1)nc  poet  totally  different  flrom  what  we 
•akillj  nndemtand  by  this  lernm.  for  bis  works  did  not  cun- 
ttin  waj  efbaioiia  of  bia  own  Minga  and  ilioogbtt,  nor  did 
tbw  even,  at  it  would  appear,  bear  any  relation  to  the  time 
and  eircomttancet  in  which  he  lived;  the  <:-.ihjcrt^  we:e 
sioriea  belonging  to  past  ages,  and  taken  either  irom  tiio 
early  tradition*  of  Greece,  or  from  tb*  lofeada  mrrant 
among  the  Sicilian  pea^ant^y. 

After  bis  death  the  Himeraeana  erected  a  statue,  which 
represented  him  as  a  man  weighed  down  by  old  age,  with  a 
book  in  hia  hand.  'Cic  c.  Verr..  it.  35.)  Calanu  disputed 
*uh  Himeia  the  honoar  of  pooaeaaing  tbe  tomb  of  Siesi- 
ehonn.  and  magniOeent  monument*  in  honour  of  him 

c  "rf  ermcrl  ^ii  l-.il!]  places. 

T:it:  (1-  t;  uenis  of  Siesiclmru.s  have  been  collected  by  J. 
A  Si:rhi:  r;,  Gotlingeii,  1771,  r  i  .  .ud  by  BloniQeld,  in 
I  lie  •  M  u=.  Ctit.,'  No.  6.  Tlie  best  collection  however  is  that 
by  Kl'  IK.  .vhich  waspublished  at  Berlin,  1626,  8vo.,  under 
ibaiiUak  *  StaaidwriHimwaaaiaftagaaiita  aathfi^  Dif* 


tationem  daTitlet  Poets  Aaotompnemiait,G.  Fr.  Kleine. 
They  are  dtoeontained  in  Oaitftird*a*Ftoet.  Oraee.  Minor. 

(HuUer,  Hitt.o/the  Lit.  qfAnt.  Or^  I,  p.  197  203  ;  Bode. 
Otteh.  tter  Lyrischm  Diehikumt  der  Eellenen,  ii.,  p.  40-fl5.) 

STETHOSCOPE.   (Auscli.tation  ,  Laen.nhc] 

STETTIN,  one  of  the  thrw  govtjrnmenis  of  the  Prussian 
province  cf  Pomerania,  is  situated  beiwcen  tT  ami  5,* 
10'  N.  lat.  and  between  13^  and  16*  B.  long.  It  is  buundea 
on  the  north  by  the  i;overnment  of  StroUund  and  the 
Baltic;  on  tba  east  by  Koealin;  on  the  souih  by  Brandcji* 
burg ;  and  on  tlie  west  by  Meckleni  urg.  Tbe  area  ia  about 
6000  square  miles.  Tlie  poi  ttlaiion  in  1837  was  4G<I.440. 
The  great  majority  of  ihe  mhabiiuiits  are  Prote>lanls.  tiieie 
beins;  only  about  3(HiO  Roman  Catholics  nn<l  lonojews. 
government  is  divided  into  21  circles.    [PouKHAMtA  ] 

STETTIN,  the  capital  of  the  whole  province  of  Pume- 
rania,  as  well  aa  of  tlut  government  of  the  aame  name  and 
(rftbe  eirde  ofRandow.  b  one  of  tbe  moat  flourishing  com* 
mereial  towns  and  one  of  the  altongest  furtnaaes  iu  tba 
FkiHsian  monarchy.  It  is  situated  in  MTW  N.  laL  aitd  14* 
45'  E.  loof^.,  on  .-'n  eminenre  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder, 
which  diviilus  into  four  branciie'*,  vix.  the  Oder,  or  llic  tiiiikti 
strcum.  tbe  Parnilz.  and  the  Great  and  ilie  La  le  Regelilz 
The  principal  and  most  strongly  fortilled  part  of  the  town 
is  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Oder,  and  is  connected  by  two 
wooden  bridgea.  eacb  aboUt  400  feet  in  length,  witb  tba 
suburb  of  Tjiatadie,  wbieb  extends  along  tbe  Hgbt  bank, 
and  is  likcwivc  fuiUlli-d.  beint;  protected  by  ramnarls,  by  ibe 
Parnilz,  and  sonic  nu\r-hcs.  There  is  anotner  wiKiden 
bridge.  .TBO  feel  in  lengili,  acros.i  ihe  Parni  I,  one  of  120 
feel  on  the  L  nie  Re^'elitx.  and  one  of  630  feet  in  lent'tb  on 
the  Great  Rcgel  !i.  The  suburbs  Ober-  and  Uiitei- Wiec  k, 
and  of  Alt  and  NeuTorney,  are  not  included  in  ihe  lortiR- 
caiions.  The  two  latter  consist  cbiefly  of  farm-housie^  inns, 
and  other  astabltebments.  Tbe  proper  diadel  is  called  Fvrt 
Prnssia,  besides  whirb  there  are  fbrta  William  and  Leo- 
pulil.  TIic  iown  ha*  fi\e  piincipal  gales  and  ei^ht  postcms. 
ThLMC  are  sev<  ral  squares.  Bemj;  the  capital  of  Pumeiania, 
as  ueli  as  of  the  government  of  Sieiii:i,  U  runtams  all  ilio 
piincipal  j»overnroenl-oftices.  Of  tlie  public  buildings,  tbe 
most  remarkable  aie — ihu  palace,  formerly  the  lesuleiice  of 
Ibe  last  dukas  of  Pomerania,  the  goTcrnmeni- house,  i  lie  ar- 
senal, tbe  house  of  the  provincial  estates,  with  a  considerable 
tilirary,  ihe  great  barracks,  tbe  three  hu»piials,  and  ilie 
ibeaiie.  There  are  five  churches  and  a  Roman  Cniholie 
chapel.  The  above  mcniioiiod  libiary  is  one  of  'Aim  must 
complete  in  Pumeiania.  and  conlams  many  \aluiib.t-  MSS. 
relative  to  ihe  history  and  cunsiitulion  uf  the  dui  liy.  Bu- 
sides  the  gymiiasiuin,  to  wliich  an  observatory  is  aitat  bed, 
there  are  a  school  for  training  teacher*,  a  school  of  indusiry 
for  boys,  and  a  tcheol  of  navigation,  and  many  oibeis.  The 
rhariiabte  institutions  are  very  numerous  and  well  sup- 
ported. Stettin  is  the  roidenre  of  a  Pioltslanl  bishuii  mi  J 
of  the  French  Proiestaia  consistory.  '1  lie  pupubilioii  is 
3  ,  '  ,  iiuluilini^  tbe  garnwjn,  winch  is  very  numerous. 
Tile  manufactures  are  wuollcns,  linen,  colioii,  Icuibcr,  bats, 
stockings,  ribands,  sail  cluih,  soap,  and  t  ibaccu.  B>>at» 
and  ships  are  buUl  here,  and  the  sbi|  !>'  am-hurs  for  all  ilie 
ships  of  the  Ftusatatt  stales  are  manufactured  here.  The 
trade  of  Stetlin  is  very  considerable,  U  being  tbe  vtfief  port 
for  tbe  manufactures'  and  produce  of  Silesia,  and  fur  the 
imp<irtation  of  all  kinds  iif  fineigii  goods,  e»p«cially  colonial 
proUucfi.  fur  the  supply  of  SileM.i,  Berlin,  and  oihei  |ibcis. 
A  ra.lway  is  ut  present  consiiuctini.;  betwcfu  Siettui  and 
Bcilin.  IboSound  duty  tnuke-.  the  conveyanceof  j^oods  inoie 
expensive, and  (he  ships  huvu  not  iihva)6  return  cargoes. 
Thus  many  ^Mids  which  would  natuiaUybe  ex|)oried  frum 
Stetlin  are  sent  to  Hamburg,  whieb  is  not  subject  to  tiw 
ram.:  d:  advantage.  .\[;  M u  i  disadvantage  is  the  difficult 
navigation  of  ihu  Oder,  iL.iJ^  drawing  more  than  seven  feet 
water  being  oblige<l  to  stop  at  Swinemunde  on  the  Same, 
one  of  the  channels  by  which  the  Oder  empties  itself  into 
the  Baltic.  The  channel  was  however  dccpeuod  in  K^i7. 
The  number  of  ships  that  arrive  here  annualiy  is  about 
1000,  of  whieb  perhaps'^  finirtta  m^r  bdong  to  the  mer- 
chants  of  Stetlin.  There  are  reMdam  eonaula  of  Enalttud, 
France.  Russia,  Sweden,  the  Neiheilauds.  UenmsiL,  ilan- 
over.  Pui  lueal,  and  North  Ainci  ica. 

Among  Oie  remarkable  peraoiis  bom  at  Silihii,  uaa 
the  most  cxiruordiiiary  woman  of  bet  at;e,  Soplna  .Au- 
gusta Fredetica.  princess  of  Anball -  Zerbat,  aiteruards 
the  emprei*  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  and  Sophia  Doro- 
thaa»  pnoMMef  Wttctmnbaq^  mother  of  the  leigaing  eotp 
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peror  of  Russia.  Tho  Fathers  of  the  two  empnues  weie 
governors  of  Sleltin.  Tho  magistrates  having  complimented 
Catherine  on  her  acfcssion  to  the  throne,  »he  ordered  that  one 
copy  of  every  gold  medal  struck  in  Ruisia  should  be  given 
to  the  city,  which  hai  between  90  and  100  of  these  nieduU 

f Miiiier.  Baadbuch ;  H!>rscbelman ;  Husel;  Stem.) 

8IB17ART.  SIR  JAMES,  born  at  Edinburgh.  October 
21*  171St  WM  the  Mdj  ton  of  Sir  JaioM  Sieuut,  aolicitor- 
grottil  fbr  Scotland,  under  Queen  Anne  and  George  I. 
After  being  admitted  at  the  Scotch  ber  at  the  age  of  '24 
h«4)roceeded  to  tlic  Continent,  where  he  spent  several 
years-,  Rome  was  iiitrmhn ni      the  youiij;  Tretender. 

He  was  unfortunately  called  to  Edinburgh  by  the  lUncjUi  of 
llkiwife  St  the  period  of  the  rebelKmOf  1745,  where  his 
ittteroourae  with  Charles  Edward  was  iMumsd.  though  he 
took  no  part  in  promoting  his  designs.  After  the  battle  of 
Culloden  he  found  it  prudent  to  retire  to  the  Continent, 
where  ho  remained  for  tha  next  seventeen  years.  In  1763 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  nati%'e  country  on  the 
understandtng  tbat  he  would  not  be  molested  so  lung  as  he 
remained  quiet,  but  it  was  not  until  1771  that  he  rereived 
s  ftee  psidoD.  Haviiig  ^^tttad  at  Coltness,  the  seat  of  bis 
iuiily,  in  the  oonnty  or  Lanark,  he  finished  the  most  im- 
MMsnt  of  hit  Wirks,  on  which  he  bad  boon  «nng>d  during 
Ms  lonf  exile.  It  was  purchased  by  AodievKuEH;  the  book- 
!cll(  r  for  500/.,  and  appeavr  l  in  London  in  1767,  in  two 
quaria  volumes,  entitled  '  An  inquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
Political  Economy.'  As  the  British  law  of  copyright  did  not 
extend  to  Ireland!  an  edition  in  three  volumes  octavo  was 
pablished  in  Dublin  in  1770,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
cHrealsted  rather  extensively  in  the  British  colonies ;  and  in 
1770  s  MBond  sdition  of  the  work  was  called  for  in  England. 
Be  vrots  also  on  the  coinage  of  Bennl  i  on  s  plsa  of  uni* 
form  we^hta  and  measures ;  and  whtte  on  the  Continent 
published  in  French  a  *  Vindication  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Chronology and  ha  was  also  the  author  of  feevcral  meta- 
physical disquisitions,  the  two  principal  ones  being  on 
Beattie  s  '  Eb^y  on  Truth,*  and  Mirabaud's  *  Svstem  of 
Nsture.'  He  died  in  November.  1780,  aged  67.  His  only 
Ml.  General  Sir  Jsmos  Steusrt,  ereoted  s  monument  to 
hit  memory  in  Weilminitsff  Ahbqr,  snd  in  IMft  he  pub> 
lisbed  a  complete  sditioo  of  hb  Ihthsr's  worii^  in  six 
volumes  octavo. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Adam  Smith,  whose  work  on  the 
same  subject  appeared  nine  years  after  Steuarl has  not 
once  referred  to  his  predecessor.  He  is  stated  to  have  said 
that  be  understood  Sir  Jamen'is  system  better  from  his  cuu- 
versation  than  his  volumes  (L\fe  qf  Sir  /.jSEtnisrO;  and 
Mr.  M*Culloch  remarks,  that  his  sUtements  snd  issMMiings 
sre  'singularly  perplexing,  tedious,  snd  ineonelutiTe.' 
thouqh  he  jriii'>  that  his  work  '  is  by  no  means  destitute  of 
enitir^'i  1  ^ind  ii-.gonious  views.'  The  first  book  treats  of 
populnt;  )u  a;iii  aj;riculture ;  the  second,  of  trade  and  in- 
dustr>  ;  the  third,  of  money  and  coin,  tlie  fourth,  of  credit 
and  debts,  and  incidentally  of  interest  and  banks;  and  the 
fifth  book  relates  to  taxes.  At  the  end  of  each  book  there 
its  useful  reeum^  of  the  argument.  The  first  book  has  the 
merit  of  placing  tho  theory  of  population  in  nearly  the  ssme 
light  as  that  in  whwh  it  is  now  generally  viewed.  The 
author's  want  of  confidence  in  the  eili  ■  v  f  tho  commer- 
cial principle  is  in  striking  contrast  ^\llh  tlio  \^rws  of  Adam 
Smith.  He  proposeil  that  granaries  -li  i  ilii  In  established 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  stores  of  corn  in  cheag  years 
snd  selling  them  in  dear  years.  Bat  the  muk  w  now 
entirely  superseded,  and  is  Inlereeting  dually  in  eaoneetion 
irith  the  hwtory  of  politieil  economy. 

STEVENAGE.  rHsBTEORDSHiRB.] 

STEVENS,  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  was  bora  in 
London,  and  brought  up  to  a  trade,  w  hich  he  deserted  at  an 
early  age  for  the  prof«Mion  of  a  stroUmL;  player,  in  which 
he  continued  several  ycar-^,  chielly  iii  the  Lincoln  company . 
In  1751  he  htul  mi  attack  of  illness,  and  published  a  poem 
entitled  'Religion,  or  tho  Libertine  Repentant.'  In  1752 
the  Libertine  had  eeasedto  be  rapsntsn^  snd  obtsined  an 
engagement  ot  one  of  the  Doblin  dwatree,  where  he  pro- 
duced a  burlesque  tragedy,  called  '  Distress  up*in  Di-.trcs-.' 
In  17i3  be  was  engaged  forCovent  Garden  Tlieatre,  and 
came  to  London.  Sieveii!i  was  not  a  ^nod  acior,  hut  he 
wiote  songs  which  he  Miig  at  cuiivivtai  societies,  wlieru  im 
and  bii  tongs  were  much  admired.  He  led  a  life  of  dis- 
sipation, wasgenersllv  uecessiioua,  sod  alwsysexirstsgaot. 
In  1 760  he  pttbliihed  s  novel,  *  Tbs  HiMsiy  of  Tom  Fool.' 
t  vols.  12W0. 


The  first  aketeh  of  the  work  by  which  Stevens  is  chiefly 
known. the  'Lecture  on  Hcadsj,' was  intended  for  Shuter 
the  actor,  to  be  used  at  his  benefit;  but  ho  did  not  avail 
himself  of  it.  Stcvenn  then  eiflarged  the  plan  and  im* 
proved  the  <letuil.s,  and  having  furnished  himself  with  tiin 
necessary  apparatHS  of  hesda»&e.,in  1763,  or  thereabouts, 
he  began  to  psrftiBi  it  ilk  the  principal  towns  of  England 
and  Sootlsnd.  vitk  grest  suoesH  snd  s  Isirs  profit.  He 
aflerwerdt  went  to  North  Ameries.  whem  he  was  not  less 
r^nfcessful  than  he  had  becii  in  England.  After  a  Stay  of 
about  t-wi  vears  he  returned,  and  then  proceeded  to  Ireland. 
In  a  few  yeart  lie  ilised  about  10,00u/.  In  1706  he  pro- 
duced a  '  Supplement;  being  a  New  Lecture  upon  Heads.' 
It  was  only  performed  six  nights.  In  1770  he  brought  out 
a  burletta.  'The  Court  of  Alexsnder.'  wiiieh  was  aet  to 
music  by  Dr.  Flaher,  bnt  added  nothinc  to  the  fiuns  of 
either  author  or  composer.  In  1772  he  published  his 
'Songs.  Comic  and  Satirical.' Oxford.  12mo.  In  1773  he 
exhibited  '  .\Trip  to  Portsmouth.'  After  giving  his  '  Lec- 
ture' a  few  times  more,  be  sold  it  to  Lee  Lewis,  who,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Pilon,  made  some  improvemeata,  and 
coiituiuod  to  perform  it  with  tolurahle  success  for  some 
years.  Meanwhile  Stevens's  faculties  began  to  fail  and  he 
sank  into  »  etsts  of  Jstuity,  in  which  he  oontiniMd  seversl 
years,  till  hie  deslb,  whidi  took  pbee  SeptMnber  6. 1 784,  ss 
Biggleswade,  in  Hedfordahire.  (The 'BiographieUnivei sella' 
says  at  Baldock  in  Herltordshire,  we  belicTe  erroneously.) 
After  Stevens's  death  was  published,  wi  1 7nft,  '  The  Adven- 
tures of  a  Speculist;  compiled  from  the  Papers  of  G.  A. 
Stevens:  with  hit  lih,  ^Pcdsee^  sod  llo«sf»  by  tfas 
Editor.*  ^ 

Stevens's  '  Lecture  on  Hesde'  hu  s  thut  iprtnUoig  of 
wit,  msny  bsd  pane,  mush  csriostuts,  and  a  good  deal  of 
eatife  more  extravagant  then  forcible ;  but  the  absurdities 
of  dre>s,  manners,  modes  of  -|m  il;;tig^  and  other  peculiari- 
ties of  the  day,  were  exhibiud  .villi  so  much  livehiiess,  if 
not  truth,  as  to  render  the  performance  exceedingly  at- 
tractive. One  of  the  best  hiu  is  perhaps  the  report  of 
the  trial, '  Bullum  versus  Boatum.'  '  Daniel  veraiu  Duh- 
clout '  is  not  so  good.  Steveni'i  *  Songi,  Gomie  snd  Sstt- 
riest'  smount  to  more  tlisn  s  hundred.  Th^  were  coo- 
sidercd  classical  by  tho  Choice  Spirits  of  that  time,  beiii^ 
filled  with  heathen  deilie>,  Venus,  Cupid,  Mars,  Bacchus, 
and  so  forth,  loi^ether  with  personifications  of  ihe  virtues 
and  vices.  Tltuy  are  cbtetly  baccliaiialian  aud  amatory, 
several  are  satirical,  a  few  liceolisus,  but  not  one  '  comic* 
Only  one  has  retained  its  popularity. '  The  Storm,'  which  is 
indeed  the  only  one  which  dctSTTsa  to  be  popular.   It  ap- 

Crs  in  Stevens's  Songa  as  *  The  Msrine  Hedlev.'  It  ha^i 
n  since  altered ;  some  of  the  wont  linee  nsve  been 
omitted,  and  others  more  suitahli  s  iV  -iituted,  the  versifica- 
tion of  the  stauzas  made  uniform,  iiii<t  indeed  the  song  as  a 
whole  is  improved.  Still  tiiereare  bad  lines,  as,  fur  instance, 
the  first, '  Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blustering  railer,'  but  this  lias 
is  not  in  the  original  song.  'With  all  its  dcfscts  bow- 
em  there  is  w  oMioh  animstion  snd  troth  of  desmiptioii, 
and  the  leene  with  sll  ita  eireumatsneea  fi  exhibited  by  tho 
supposed  narrator  with  such  natural  earnestness  and  ener^jy, 
as  to  render  tho  song,  in  its  kind,  perhaps  one  of  the  beat 
in  the  language. 

(Li/e,  attached  to  Sterena'a  JVarkM;  Baker's  BiograjMa 
Dramatica;  Wstt'e  AWmIAspb  BrOnMnte;  JHognpkiM 
UniverseUe.) 

8TBVBNS,  RICHARD  JAMES  SAMUEL  n  eon- 

Kier  of  nnmsrsus  glees,  msny  of  which  display  the  most 
Uwnt  tnite  of  eeniua,  was  bom  in  London,  about  the 
year  1753,  and  educated  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  under 
Richard  Savage,  almoner  and  master  of  the  choristers.  His 
first  appointment  was  as  orpanist  to  the  Temple  church. 
In  1 795  he  succeeded  Mr.  .Jones  in  the  office  at  orananist  of 
the  Charter-house;  and  in  isoi,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Ayl 
ward,  was  elected  proEsaior  of  muai«  to  Gtesfasm  eoUsgs. 
In  1 78'i  be  gained  the  prissHSedsl  finm  the  Gbteh  Club  fbr 
a  serious  glee,  and  another  in  1786  for  a  cheerful  ^lec. 
These,  with  many  more  compositions  of  tho  same  <  la>», 
]:ariiculavly  his  five-voiced  ^{ioe,  from  Ossian,  '  Sonio  of 
my  herots  are  low,'  in  which  the  poetry  and  >.cienre  of 
mu^ic  arc  equally  blended,  speedily  and  most  deservedly 
obtained  the  stamp  of  public  approbation,  wliirh  they  wril'l 
never  lose  so  long  as  vocal  harmony  shall  be  admired. 

Mr.  Stevens  published  three  asU  of  glees  snd  aoaM 
songs,  and  sdiM  m  vmM  oollsttion  «f  nnthsna,  &«.  in 
thNslUiowliiMs.  Bndi«diBl6t7,l«tving«Mi 
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STEViN,  SIMON,  a  celebrated  Flemish  mathema- 
tieian.  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  coiilury. 
at  Bni^ :  it  has  betrn  sucertamed  that  he  went  to  mide 
in  UoUand.  where  lie  obtained  the  title  of  mathematician 
to  Prince  Mauric*  of  Nmwo.  and  that  he  mi  mads  ctf  il< 
topamm  to  the  Statoa.  tba  litmrgt  of  eomtnntiiiflf  and 
fairing  the  dykes  being  confided  to  him.    It  is  to  bo  re- 

Etted  that  no  other  particular*  concerning  liis  life  have 
n  preflerred:  ev>  ti  the  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  arilbmettc,  which  was  primed  at 
Antwerp  in  1685;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  a 
collection  of  geometrical  problems  in  five  booka.  He 
appaaia  to  hare  studied  algebra  with  graat  atlentiMi,  aod 
ta  h«ra  made  in  that  bnuidk  of  leieaM  aovenl  imftow 
ttoDta.  The  principal  of  these  oonaut  m  lha  employment 
of  fractional  indicc-  a  i  r  iponents  of  the  roots  of  quantities 
^the  use  of  integers  its  the  exponent  of  powers  had  pre- 
Tiousljr  been  intro  l  i  l  1  l  v  Siiii  li,  nnd  in  a  general  but 
laborious  method  of  approximating  in  numbers  to  the  root 
of  any  equation.  He  represented  the  unknown  quantity 
bjr  a  amall  etrale;  aod  a  nnmber,  either  iat^gial  or  ftac- 
ttonal,  eootahied  wittaia  the  dtda.  indicated  a  poww  or  not 
afthttqiMDtity. 

In  ISM  Bterin  published  in  ouarto,  and  in  the  Dutch 
languago,  bis  tract  on  statics  and  hydrostatics,  in  the  pre- 
face of  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage is  more  anlient  than  any  other  ;  and  in  the  same  year 
be  published,  also  in  Dutch,  his  '  New  System  of  Fortifica- 
tion.' In  i»89  bo  broadht  oat  a  tract  entitled '  Do  Motu 
Caliif  and  tait  joan aftarwiida,  in  Dutch,  a  tiaatiaa  oit 
navigation :  the  faUtar  mut  liamlated  mto  Latin  hy  Gretint. 
and  published  at  Lcydcn  in  1624. 

In  1605  W  Snell  tranHlated  into  Latin,  and  published  in 
two  volumes,  folio,  the  greater  part  of  the  works  of  Stevin, 
but  be  did  not  Hve  to  complete  tlie  undertaking.  In 
J 634  however  Albert  Girard  published,  at  Leyden,  the 
whole  of  the  works  in  French:  this  edition  conUins  the 
tnatiie  on  ahthmetio ;  the  six  hooltt  Of  the  algebra  of  Dio- 
jteDtua  (the  four  first  hooka  vara  (lanilated.firom  the 
Greek  by  Stevin.  and  the  olhcn  hf  GirardX  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  tenth  l  ook  of  Euc^lid ;  tracts  on  eosmo- 
graphy,  jreosraphy,  and  antronomy,  the  practice  of  geometry, 
static^,  opiic,  castrametation,  a  new  sy-uni  -f  fortification, 
and  a  mettiud  of  fortifying  places  in  wliich  munceurres  of 
water,  by  means  of  sluioes,  weretoeonttibute  to  the  defence. 

Tba  work  on  statjcs  oontaiaa  a  aimplifioatioa  <rf  the 
daoMBattatiflo  of  AroUmadaa  rabitiiig  to  Oo  fondamon- 
tal^  nnperty  of  the  lever.  Stevin  represented  the  two 
veighta  at  the  extremities  of  the  lever  by  parallelopipeds 
suspended  horizontally  by  strings  applied  at  their  muldlo 
points:  the  breadths  and  depths  of  these  parallelopipeds 
were  equal,  but  the  length  of  each  was  double  the  distance 
from  tile  fulcrum  of  the  lever  to  the  point  from  which  the 
other  was  suspended.  When  the  parallelopipada  were 
plaeed  end  to  end,  (ha  niddla  of  lha  vhola  vaa  vaiticaUy 
nndar  tba  fdenim  ofthe  1e«ar,  and  ^Mttefhre  the  fatter  was 
neeessarily  in  equilibrio,  while  the  weights  of  ttii-  ccp  ir^ito 
parallelopipeds  were  inversely  proportional  1l'  the  k  ui^'.hi  of 
thvarms  from  whose  extremities  thr  v  \v>;rL  suspended. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  conditions  under  which  a  body  is 
in  equilibrio  on  an  inclined  plane,  Stevinus  supposes  a  tri- 
angnlar  prism  to  be  placed  with  one  side  parallel  to  the 
honnwn,  so  that  the  oihar  aldea  bmlj  tatra  a  double  inclined 
rlann;  and  ha  ioMgioes  a  string,  on  whieh  ara  plaead  a 
oamlier  of  eqiMl  weiehts.  at  equal  distaaeet  iiwm  one 
8-  "her.  tn  l>r>  laid  qq  those  sides  across  the  upper  edge  of 
If.,  pn^m:  t  arii  part  of  the  string  of  weights  extends  from 
ih'  t  i^'<'  to  iruj  l  useof  the  prism  ;  or  the  two  extremities  of 
tike  string  are  at  equal  distances  below  that  base.  He  con- 
cludes that  tbe  string  so  placed  would  be  at  rest  on  the  two 
plan«s,  beeaase  if  it  were  to  b^in  to  move  (the  string  of 
vitghts  being  of  infinite  length),  it  would  move  for  ever, 
whiob  heannpooed  to  be  absurd,  so  that  the  tendency  of  the 
wttebta  to  detcend  on  one  side  must  exactly  counterbalance 
the  like  tendency  of  those  on  the  Other  side  ;  and  *  vi  l.  ntly 
tlje  sum  of  the  wei^^hts  lying  on  one  plane  is  to  the  sum  of 
the  wi  ulii  lyiiis  on  tbe  other,  m  the  same  proportion  as 
the  leu  zih»  of  tho»«  planes  respectiveiyt  the  lengths  l<eing 
awoMUtd  in  directions  perpendicular  to  tiha  adgB  'he 
fnaaa.  Hanea  ha  infers  that  the  same  power  ia  inquired  to 
sopfwrt  diffieront  bodies  on  single  inclined  planes  of  equal 
heights,  when  the  weights  of  tbe  bodies  are  proportional  to 
the  lengths  of  the  nlaues-  If  one  side  of  tbe  prism  »  m  a 
P.O.  N«.f4tt. 


vertical  position,  the  tendency  to  descend  is  evidently  ei^qal 
to  the  weight;  and  hence,  on  every  inclino.l  plane,  the 
sustaining  power,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  tbe  plane,  is  to 
the  weight  of  a  body,  as  tba  heigbt  of  tba  plana  ia  to  iu 
laacth. 

From  this  dieory.  also,  Starfai  diMOvarad  timt  an  eqai- 

lihrium  between  three  forces  acting  at  one  point  in  a  body, 
I  takes  jilace  when  the  forc(*  are 'parallel  and  proportional  to 
t lie  three  sides  of  a  triangle.  His  dcmon.stration  howevci 
extends  only  to  tbe  ease  in  which  the  directions  uf  two  ol 
tbe  forces  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another ;  for  he  itates 
^  that  when  a  body  is  supported  on  an  inehned  pUoe.  and 
latauMdbya  fbiaaaating  pacallal  to  the  plane^  it  is  in  the 
aame  eireumstances  as  if  it  were  snapended  by  two  strings, 
one  perpendicular,  and  (be  other  parallel  to  the  plane:  and 
he  concludes  that  tho  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  bndv,  to  a 
force  parallel  ;a  the  plane,  is  as  the  hypotenuse  to  the  bn>t'  uf 
a  right  an^'led  triangle  formed  by  three  lines,  one  in  a  ^o^- 
tical  direction,  another  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  the 
base  or  third  side  being  in  a  horizontal  position. 

Stovin  is  aaid  to  hatre  oontrived  a  car  vhieb  moved  by 
means  of  sails,  on  tba  llata  of  Holland,  with  more  rapidity 
than  any  carriage  drawn  by  horses. 

STEWARD.  LORD  HIGH.  OF  ENGLAND,  one  ol 
the  aiitient  great  >  ffio  is  of  state.  Under  tho  Nonnar; 
king.s  and  the  early  king.<i  of  the  Flanla^net  line  it  seciii« 
to  have  been  an  hereditary  otlice.  Hut;li  Greulmesnell 
held  tbe  office  in  the  reigii  of  Henry  II..  and  it  passed 
with  his  dangblarand  co-heir  in  marriage  to  Rubei  tde  BeHo> 
mont.  who  was  earl  of  Lsioastar.  Robert's  son  lield  it.  on 
wboaa  death  without  iiooe  it  naased  to  the  husband  of  bis 
sister,  tbe  elder  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  had  aUo  tho 
dignity  of  earl  of  Leicester.  From  him  it  pushed  to  Lij 
son,  the  second  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  uas  slain  at  tli* 
battle  of  Evesham  in  l'2(i5.  This  hic;h  dignity  then  re 
verted  to  the  crown,  but  was  immediately  granted  to  Edmund, 
kine  Henry  the  Third's  younger  son,  together  with  Menu 
fort  s  earldom  of  Leicester,  in  whose  descendants,  the  earto 
of  Lancaster  andLsiceateff,  it  eontinnad,  and  in  ttie  person 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  was  dnbe  of  Lsnoastar,  was  ab- 
sorbed into  the  regal  dignity. 

From  this  time  no  person  Ija.^  been  invested  with  this 
high  dignit}  m,  heritable  possession,  or  even  for  his  own 
life,  or  quamdiu  se  bme  gettent ;  but  only  for  some  special 
occasion,  tbe  office  to  cease  when  the  business  which  re- 
quired it  was  ended;  and  this  oooasioa  has  usually  been 
whan  n  parson  was  to  he  tried  beibra  the  House  of  Peers. 
On  thia  occasion  there  is  a  lord  high  steward  created,  wlw 
presides,  and  when  tbe  proceedings  are  closed,  breaks  his 
wand,  and  dissolves  tbe  court;  but  if  the  trial  take  place 
during  the  sesMon  of  parliament,  though  a  lord  steward  is 
appointed,  it  is  not  considered  as  his  court,  be  having;  noiic 
of  tho  functions  of  tho  judge,  only  voting  with  tbe  rest  as 
a  peer,  although  he  pre-vides. 

STEWART,  MATTUSW,  HJ}^  a  mathematieiaa  of 
NorCh  Britain,  who  attained  gieat  dittineCion  by  hn  re- 
searches in  the  hij^her  bmnches  of  science,  and  tbe  success 
with  which  he  cultivated  the  antient  freometry.  Ho  was 
born  at  Rothsay,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  in  171';  and  having 
received  the  best  education  which  a  grammar-school 
afforded,  be  prosecuted  bis  studies  in  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy at  tbe  University  of  Glasgow,  into  which  he  was 
admitted  in  1734.  Dr.  Simson,  who  then  occupied  the 
chair  of  mathftmntiflt  in  that  univaBsity,  ia  said  to  faava 
early  discerned  the  predHeetion  of  Stewart  fbr  raatbematloal 
researches;  and  his  lectures  appear  to  have  given  his  pupil 
that  decided  preference  fur  the  antient  over  the  tn(Klern 
analysis,  which  he  retained  to  his  death. 

On  going  to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Stewart  attended 
tbe  lectures  of  Maclaurin,  till,  having  adopted  the  church 
OS  a  probssion.  ba  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Ro!>oneath, 
in  tbe  waat  of  Sootland.  In  1747  however,  on  the  death 
of  that  mathematician,  he  was  electod  to  suoeaad  him ;  and 
he  held  tbe  post  of  mathematical  proihssor  in  the  University 
till  1772,  when  lii-;  tu  ;i!!li  1n>;;Lri  iv.' ilL-rliiie.  His  son,  tho 
lato  Dr.  Dugald  Siev».srt,  from  ui^i  tiui<!  bcijanto  assist  him 
by  occasionally  delivcnng  lectures;  and  three  ye.irs  ■.\\\v:- 
waids  tbe  young  maiheraalician  and  plnlusopher  wa<i  ap- 
pointed joint  professor  with  his  father.  In  1770  ho  retired 
to  an  estate  in  Ayrshire,  where  he  spent  nearly  all  the  rest 
of  his  bfc  in  euliivating  scienrc  as  an  amuttement  He  was 
eleotod  a  Fellow  ofthe  Royal  Society  in  1764;  and  bodied 
in  1 7Sd,  being  they  »ixty<eigbt  years  of  aga. 
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The  first  efforts  of  Dr.  Stewart  in  science  were  to  extend 
tb«  MilgMt  of  what  is  called  the  *  locus  ad  qu  ituor  rectas' 
ta  lb*  |K>Mts  of  any  number  of  perpcr  li.  uldcs  drawn  to 
u  aqval  mmber  of  linw.  While  •ngaged  in  this  pursuit, 
Btl«r  llit  ratiremmt  to  Roa«ne«th,  be  disooverwl  mort  of 
those  prny)  in>  which,  in  17-lG,  lie  published  untlerthe 
title  of  '  Gt  I  III'  ir  I  i'.  Theoreras.'  These,  which  are  mostly 
porisms,  are  sim  .  :i;iiein  number,  but  five  only  of  thcra  are 
•ccompanied  by  demonstrations.  l>r.  SUiwart  is  itaid  to 
bate  wppreased,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  proofs  of  the 
«itbens  but  taveral  of  the  ihooniiu  were  aftertrards  de- 
mMtttnled  by  Dr.  SmaU,  and  Mr.  Lowry  ha»  given,  in 
Leyboume's  'Mathematical  Repcattory,*  demonatmtklia  Of 
all  those  which  admit  of  investigation  by  the  prowMet  of 
the  aniient  geometry. 

In  the  fiifit  volume  of  the  '  Essays  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Edinbur^ih.'  there  is  a  paper  by  Stewart  coutain- 
ing  some  propositions  founded  on  a  theorem  in  the  fourth 
took  of  npipua;  and,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  same 
work*  h»  fm  a  lolatioa  of  '  Kepler'e  problem,'  in  accord- 
aoeo  with  tbe  methoda  of  ib»  antieDta.  TMa  bo  accom- 
plished by  the  applieatioD  of  a  properly  of  curved,  from 
which  the  approximations  may  be  earriod  to  any  degree  of 
acruracy  in  a  series  of  rapidlv  converging  results. 

In  )76l  bepubhshed  his  '  t'our  Tracts,  Physical  and  Ma- 
theraainal,'  in  which  then-  is  an  attempt  to  investigate  the 
higher  parts  of  mixed  mathematics  in  a  man.ner  conformable 
tolhespii  it  of  ihcGreek  geometry.  TboSnt  tract  contains 
tho'tboo^  of  centripetal  forces  in  a  series  of  propositions, 
irtddi.  adnittinc  toe  quadrature  of  curves,  are  rigorous ; 
and  in  the  remainder  of  the  work  Dr.  Stewart  considers 
the  intricate  subject  of  the  perturbations.  His  design  was 
to  carry  on  the  approximations  for  deierii. in  Ii  |.;  the  ckiinents 
of  the  orbits  aecordiiig  to  the  method  in  which  Newton, 
Matdiin,  Walinsley.  and  other  eminent  mathematicians  liad 
begun  the  investigations ;  but  the  work  stops  (kr  short  of 
tbo  oada  now  ftvpBuA  in  dw  tamrdwa  of  phyikil  aatro- 
nouy. 

In  the  ftitloiHnr  year  be  publtiAied  a  aeries  of  geometrical 

^  r :i«iri whicTi  are  InvestiKatcd  analytically,  and  after- 
waids  demonstrated  by  Hvnlhetical  proce^e-s  :  they  arc  en- 
titled, '  PropoMtioiiesSloio  Veterum  demonslrato},'  and  this 
designation  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  them  by  Dr.  Sim- 
son.  Hia  last  work  was  an  *  Es»ay  on  the  Sun's  Distance 
and  tbit  problem  he  endeavoured  to  treat  according  to  the 
nodiod  of  the  antients,  but  the  subject  is  too  intricate  to 
aiatt  of  Ibeir  analysis  being  applied  to  it,  though  the  work 
exbibits  all  the  ingenuity  which  might  be  expeeted  ftom 
the  learned  author.  Making  use  of  the  movement  of  the 
moon's  api>ides  as  an  etTecl  of  solar  perturbation,  be  deter- 
mined the  parallax  of  the  sun  (o  bo  6  'j",  and  it  i*  now  known 
to  he  about  8".  Being  obliged,  m  order  to  diroiniith  the 
OOnipltd^  of  the  investigation,  to  reject  quantities  which 
were  aappoMd  to  have  but  small  influence  on  the  result, 
aonaidoiablo  anora  exist  in  the  steps;  and.  eseopit  that 
oompensatlooa  occurred,  the  paraltaut  nif^t  hvn  UMared 
to  be  three  times  as  great  as  it  is  in  reali^.  Tbe  *  Essay ' 
was  much  animudveriod  on  by  Dawson  and  Landcn  during 
the  life  of  the  writer;  and  since  tbo  true  parallax  of  the 
sun  has  been  ascorlaiiicd  from  tlie  t  nissii  of  Venus,  in 
1769,  it  is  admitted  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
determination  ofsooh  an  element  by  induetions  drawn  from 
tlio  oflbeta  of  the  mutual  attraetSoos  oicnised  by  the  bodies 
of  the  solar  svstem. 

STEWART,  DUGALD.  the  son  of  Dr.  Matthew 
Stewart,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  212nd  of  No- 
vember, 1753.  He  was  educated  at  the  high  s:  hi  u!  t  f 
Edinburt^h,  and  the  progress  be  made  in  classiciil  arnl  usa- 
tliemalical  attaini  iDi  i.it,  sucl»  as  to  excite  the  warmest 
expectations  of  future  success.  In  the  winter  of  1772, 
having  that  year  attended  the  course  of  lectures  delivered 
few  Dr.  Reid  at  Glasgow,  bis  love  for  meuphysieal  specula- 
tion was  lottsed,  and  he  wrote  and  read  to  a  literary  associa- 
tion an  '  Essay  on  Dreaming.'  whieb  be  afterwaras  iuoorw 
poratcd  in  his  '  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  tbe  Human 
If  ind'  (vol.  i.,  chap,  v.,  f  5).  He  was  then  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  But  still  more  decisive  was  the  fulfilment  of  his  early 
promise  a  short  lime  aCicrwurdH,  when,  having  coinideled 
njs  Glasgow  studies,  he  assumed  the  charge  of  the  nm- 
Ibematical  classes  hitherto  tatlgbt  by  his  father  in  the  uni- 
varsity  of  Edinburgh  (CbalDSffs's  Biog.  DtcL),  and  on 
coining  of  age  he  was  appointed  matbematiad  professor. 
BoteUfbtwitkgimisiioeaMi  untBliiitvoanid  twnntklli 


year,  when  an  occasion  presented  itself  for  his  resuming  his 
favourite  studiett  under  tbe  most  advaciageous  position. 
Dr.  Ferguson,  the  then  professor  of  BMiai  pbiloeopky  «t 
Bdinbtirgb,  baving  been  soot  as  saeiotarv  to  tbo  eommiS' 
sioneiB  to  oonclnae  pence  with  Nonb  Ameriea,  Dugald 
Stewnrt  was  called  upon  to  fill  his  place  duriiijj  bis  absence, 
which  he  accepted,  and  during;  the  sus^ion  )778-9,  hesidei 
teaching  his  own  classes  of  matheuiaiics,  and  one  on  astrrj- 
nomy,  he  lectured  on  ethics  for  Dr.  Ferguson ;  thinking 
over  every  morning  the  subject  of  lecture  for  the  day,  and 
addressing  his  pupils  extempore.   His  amiable  and  elegant 
manner  was  much  relished,  and  bis  lectures  gave  so  raueb 
•atisfoctioD,  that  on  tbe  fetiFoment  of  Dir.  Ferguion,  in  1 76i^ 
bo  was  appointed  bis  sneeeasor.  He  bad  pievioasly  bad 
the  care  ofa  few  private  pupils  of  rank  whom  be  receivt-d 
into  Ins  family.    lie  was  thirtv-two  years  of  age  when  he 
entered  upon  liis  new  jirofcsiorsfiip.    His  mind  had  becotiie 
cnlargcd  and  enriched  with  a  discursive,  desultory,  but 
valuable  erudition,  his  opinions  had  become  Axed,  and  the 
habitual  grace  and  mildness  of  his  manner  had  become  stiU 
more  winning  from  bis  increasing  confidence  and  fteiliiyof 
eipositfon.   He  became  very  popular.  Hia  laeturO'ioom 
was  crowded,  his  fame  spread  over  Great  Britain  before  he 
had  published  anyihini,',  and,  as  Sir  Janies  Mackintosh 
truly  remarks,  '  vvilhuul  derogation  fiom  his  wntiugs  it  may 
he  said  that  his  disciples  were  among  bis  best  work».'  His 
first  work  therefore  came  beralde<l  by  fiime,  and  it  scarcely 
disappointed.    It  was  the  first  volume  of  his  '  EktBcnta  ot 
tbe  Pbilosopby  of  the  Human  Mind,'  which  appeared  in 
17M.  Tbo  subject  was  treated  with  an  deganee  and  olo- 
qaeoeo  of  diction  and  a  richness  of  illustration  which  more 
tnan  compensated  the  mujotiiy  of  readers  for  its  deficiencies 
in  profundity  and  logical  sequence  of  ideas  ;  indeed  its  very 
faults  were  lielps  to  its  popularity,  because  it  satisfied  the 
current  tendency  to  reaction  aguinst  the  sensuaJist  school, 
and  at  the  sarne  lime  made  no  great  demand  on  the  specu- 
lative faculty  of  its  reader.  Tbe  pbilsophy  was  that  of  Keid, 
but  rendered  attractive  by  tboaoartaoiooaposition  towbieii 
Dugald  Stewart  paid  snen  Ikstidieua  attention ;  yet  of  this 
philosojdiy,  and  of  Dugald  Stewart's  works  generally,  we 
may  say  with  Professor  Cousin,  '  it  was  an  honourable  pro- 
testation of  common  sense  against  the  exlrava|:anc:es  cin', 
extreme  consequences  of  sensualism.    But  it  proceednd  no 
further  in  its  path  than  did  Locke  in  his.   The  Scotch  phi- 
losophy limited  itself  to  the  re-establishment  of  some  of  the 
forgotten  elements  of  human  nature,  and  some  of  the  fuii> 
damental  ideaa  of  reason,  whieb  it  described  snob  aa  tboj 
now  ineontestiUy  appear ;  bvt  it  did  not  attempt  to  aocount 
for  them,  nor  to  ascend  to  their  origin,  nor  to  follow  them 
in  ilhj.r  legitimate  apiibcations ;  it  had  a  commencement  of 
psychology,  but  no  regular  log    :  ^  had  neitlier  a  meta- 
pbysic,  nor  a  theodicea,  nor  a  cosmology ;  it  had  a  little  of 
morals  and  polities,  but  no  system.  The  merits  of  the  Scotch, 
as  of  Loeke^  are  clearness  and  good  sense ;  their  faults  are 
tbe  absenoo  of  any  spjeculative  ability,  tbe  want  of  compre- 
henisivenen  and  of  ligovoos  precision.'  (Cour$  d»  Inih' 
sophu\  Intro,  d  t*FK»t.  dt         Ltpon  XJl.) 

In  the  fuUowinji  year  (1793)  Dugald  Stewart  published 
his  'Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,'  a  text  book  for  his 
pupils;  and  theM.tfe  of  Adam  Smith,' which  appeared  ui 
the  'Transactions*  of  the  Royal  Si>ciety  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
which  was  followed  by  the  •  Life  of  Dr.  Robi  rtsmi'  in  1796, 
and  the  '  Life  of  Dr.Reid'  in  1802.  They  have  been  subse- 
quently reprinted.  His  activity  was  unceasing;  and  in 
1800  m  added  a  series  of  '  Lectures  on  Political  Eeonomy* 
to  his  heavy  prol^ional  duties,but  they  were  not  eontinoed. 
Oil  several  occasions  when  liis  colleagues  were  ill,  he  gave 
temporary  lectures  for  them  on  natural  pliilosophy,  logic, 
and  rhetoric.  In  the  winter  of  1801-9.  from  grief  at  the 
loss  of  his  )'ounger  son,  which  brought  on  a  severe  indispo 
sition,  he  was  obliged  to  have  a  deputy  to  discharge  bis  du- 
ties. In  the  following  session,  aeoing  littio  piro^eet  of 
recovering  his  health,  lie  resigned  altogether;  and  in  May, 
1810,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  bis  late  assiitant,  was  appoinlea 
in  his  place.  Dugald  Stewart,  having  now  rrtirra  from 
public  Itle,  livi'd  ciiii-.tantly  at  Kitiiieill  Hnuse,  on  the  Fi^ili 
of  Forth,  about  twtnty  miles  west  from  Kdmburi^h,  where 
ho  devoted  himseif  to  the  prosecution  ol'  his  luvourile 
studies.  The  fruits  of  his  retirement  were  not  slow  in  ma- 
nifesting themselves :  in  1810  appearfvl  his  first  vol UWO  of 
*  Philoiiophical  Essays,*  in  the  preltee  to  which  b»  nya, 
'The  state  of  my  health  having  interrupted,  Ibr  mmaj 
■oMte  post,  tbo  oentinuatioo  of  my  work  on  tim  homas 
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nilldtlVM  induced  to  attempt,  in  the  mean  time,  theeut«r 
Ink  of  preparing  for  the  presi  a  volume  of  Essays.'  Yet 
Utt  is  tilisvork,  which  he  considared  tba  '  eaaiar  laak**  that 
ht  baa  b«»t  proved  bit  claim  to  the  title  of  e  metapbyaieiaa, 

vbicb  is  noticed  both  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Pro- 
fessor Cousin  (J^a^mmu  Pkilasophiqm*,  p.  78);  indeed 
bu chief  »  ik,  .s  he  frankly  own-,  i-  i  uher  a  collection  of 
iuch  theories  p^nntuig  towards  thecuitiiaon  end  of  throwing 
light  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  luitid,  than  a 
iy«tBmauo  treatise,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
iiile  of  elements,  'h  is  in  eaaqre  of  tbii  kind**  njs 
Hickiotosb. '  that  he  has  moet  vufumA  otlier  oiUtlv^tors 
rf  UMttal  pbilosopby.  Hii  mnarlw  on  the  effoet  of  eaaual 
itsociations  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  tlie  most  ori-  j 
l^inal  and  just  thoughts,  conveyed  in  the  best  manner.'  I 
[Dtttfrtatiun  prefixed  to  Ency.  Britan.,  p.  3'2'.).)  The 
'Pkiu»opbical  Essay&'  reached  lliree  editions  in  seven  years  : 
the  contents  of  the  volume  are  various  und  nuere^unp;, — 
«  Locke,  Berkeley.  Influence  of  Loekeon  the  Philosophy 
•f  Fkanee ;  Metaphysical  Theories  of  Hort]i{f .  Priestley-,  and 
Dftrvio;  oa  Pbtloiogical  SpeeuUtioDS  i  on  the  Beautiful. 
Sublime,  TuU,  endCuUnre  of  InieUeetual  Habita.  In 
15:4  iho  second  votutneof  his*  Elements  of  the  Pliilos-opby 
oi  tb«  lluiuau  Mind'  appeared  ;  but  wub  not  ho  weU  re- 
ceived, and  never,  we  believe,  readied  a  becond  edition.  In 
ISli  appeared  bis  celebrated  Preliminary  Dissertation  to 
tiie  Supplement  of  the  '  Encycloptedia  Bntannica,'  entitled 
'AOeoenl  View  of  the  Progresa  of  Metaphysical.  Ethical, 
•adPioUlic*]  Seience  aince  Revival  of  Lettats;'  a  work 
ibr  vbich  bis  discursive  reading  well  Atted  Unu  It  oojoya 
considerable  popularity,  and  chiefly  owing  to  tbeie  very 
quililies,  for  as  a  philosophical  view  of  the  pro);ress  of  tbo 
iXHtaptiy»ical  sciences  it  is  almost  worthless.  He  never 
cni'e  rises  to  any  cumproliensive  principle.  There  is  no 
uDiiy  in  that  uiauof  writing,  of  criucism,  and  notes.  Ue 
Dever  attempts  to  seise  the  spirit  of  each  age,  and  to  ahow 
'  haw  ii  influenoed  otliert.  AU  ia  iaolaled.  Pleeeant  end 
dever  es  the  advanaria  of  aome  etndent,  Iwt  veiy  ineffl- 
c  ent  if  lookerl  on  as  a  treatise  or  consulted  as  a  history.  As 
a  sineciuivti  of  his  carelessness,  we  may  mention  the  entire 
omission  of  Spinoza,  a  man  wlio»e  iiilluence  011  speculative 
philosophy  has  been  only  second  to  that  of  bis  master  i>es 
Carles.  His  extreme  carelessness  as  to  any  systematic 
comprehension  of  what  lie  was  to  perform,  ana  bis  mwlect 
u  to  arrangement  of  uiatonals,  are,  as  is  remarked  by  a 
niter  in  the  'Quarterly  Review.'  abovn  in  the  nathot'e 
'■dfottiaement,'  wherein  ve  are  told  that  hit  ori^nal  de> 
sign  (as  is  well  known  to  his  fricr.  Ui  '.va^.  to  comprise  in  ten 
or  twelve  sheets  all  the  preliminaiy  iiiiiUer  which  lie  v«'»<i  to 
contribute  to  the  '  Supplement.'  It  has  now  extended  to 
SIX  limes  this  lengtli,  aud  we  are  informed  thai  he  ha«  only 
ducoswd  one  of  the  three  divisions  under  which  he  had 
fnjaeted  to  anrange  bis  aubjeet.  We  cannot  but  obtwrve 
thai  this  (bet  auffieiently  juatifiee  all  lluit  we  had  ventured 
to  ny  on  the  desultory  and  unpremeditated  manner  in 
vhieh  tbe  work  must  have  been  prepared.  Yet  |n  the  face 
of  this,  anrl  <  ri  i  int  raal  evidence  of  its  desultory  nature. 
Sir  James  Adackmt*iili  declares  this  discourse  to  he  "  tlie 
BiLi-t  splendid  ot  Mi-.  Stewart's  works.'  (Edin.  Review, 
Sept,  1816,  p.  191.  See  also  a  second  article  by  the  same 
mdonthisDiacoune,£t&n.  JZ«0.,Oct..  1621.  pp.  820-267.) 

He  mnained  adent  from  tkie  period  till  1821,  wiien  tbe 
teeood  part  of  bis  *  Diaeeorae'  was  publiabed,  end  nttreeted 
bmucb  attention  as  tbe  former,  and  more  hostility,  because 
tt  was  principally  occupied  with  a  weak  and  cavilling  atuck 
611  Locke  and  his  school.  The  following  \ear  he  suffered 
{rom  palsy,  which  interrupted  bis  labours  till  Ib'iJ,  when  be 
Bubhsbed  the  third  volume  of  bis  'Elements.'  In  1828,  a 
Mw  weeks  before  hia  death,  he  published  his  '  Vie*  of  the 
Anite  end  Moral  Powece,*  by  nr  the  least  exceptiuDaUe  of 
liiaworlta.  It  tamofo  ajitenwtic,  end  contains  more  new 
trathe  iban  anv  of  hb  metaphnieal  vriiiugs,  and  bis  long 
rquiintance  with  the  world  and  with  letters  enabled  him  to 
n-r-'KRit  many  obvious  but  overlooked  analyses.  It  is  not  a 
pr  jiQund.  but  il     an  [ijjreea hie  book, 

Oujrald  hiewiirt  died  on  thtf  11th  of  June,  1828.  in  the 
'•i\h  year  of  biii  age,  and  wet  buried  in  the  Gkniion^te 
ibnidijnrd.  BdtnbiiiKb. 

Wa  be»e  elao  to  add  to  theliit  of  hie  philoaophieel  writ- 
ing*.  an  interesting  •  Aoeount  «f  n  Soy  hem  blind  end  deef,' 
to  which  no  date  is  affixed. 

T;i>-  iiluiirnrs  ct  Uugald  Stowart  style  him  the  Plato  of 
Uu  Scotch  Sohool,  to  which  title  he  baa  undoubtedly  aa 


much  claim  as  Jieid  has  to  that  of  Soeratas.  But  without 
having  himself  discovered  any  important  element!  vldell 
otheie  bed  ovnrlooked,  without  even  reduaing  10  n  miem 
tbe  diwoTeries  of  bto  piedeoeiiore,  it  eenoot  be  denied  tbeC 

his  influence  was  a  beneficial  one,  for  he  not  only  strength* 
ened  the  weaker  parts  of  tbe  ethical  doctrines  of  Fei^uson 
and  Reid  (Victor  Cousin,  Fragment  PMlosf/phiouet,  p.  78), 
and  rendered  the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Reid  less  objec- 
tionable and  confused,  by  substituting  the  'laws  of  huinaa 
thought  or  belief  for  tho  absurd  'common  sense' or '  instinct* 
which  were  by  Rcid  ai»^un}ed  as  final  arbiters  but  ho  also 
adorned  tbe  acbool  by  ofory  charm  of  mild  eotbuaieani  end 
elegcnoe  of  dietion,  end  lendared  tbe  study  Bttnetivei  by 
enlisting  in  iis  cause  the  aid  of  much  elegant  literature  and 
an  eX(|uisite  taste,  at  least  such  as  was  in  those  days  regarded 
as  exquisite,  when  an  exclusive  rcj(ard  to  diction  wa;.  ;  ii*:'  t  x- 
ercise  of  the  most  refined  lai>le.  'Few  writers,'  remarks 
his  friendly  critic, '  rise  with  more^race  from  a  plain  ground- 
work to  the  passages  which  require  greater  animation  or 
embellishment  He  gives  to  narrative,  according  to  the 
precept  of  Baoon»  tbe  eoiour  of  tbo  tiiM.  by  a  aelMtion  of 
happy  expressions  fbom  originet  writers.  Amon^  the  seeret 
aris  by  which  he  diffuses  elegance  over  bis  diction,  may  be 
ren>,ii  ked  the  skill  which,  by  deepening  or  brightening  a 
shade  in  a  iiecondary  term,  by  opening  partial  or  preparatory 
glimpses  of  a  thought  to  be  afterwards  unfuidea.  unob- 
servodly  heightens  the  import  of  a  word,  and  gives  it  a  new 
meaning  without  offenee  efaiostold  uae.'  {Sdin.Btv^  181A,) 
Sir  James  Mackintoah  afterwards  repeeted  this  TOtbetin  in 
his  '  Preliminary  Dissertation,*  p>381 ;  so  that  it  may  be 
ref^arded  as  his  deliberate  judgment  A  want  of  depth,  in 
ilr.-  l  i)f  speculative  power,  is  everywhere  roanifes'iLt!  in  Stcw- 
ufs  writings,  and  the  i]iost  glaring  contradictions  to  his  own 
principles  impeach  hia  logical  rigour ;  but  the  stylo  and  hia 
calm  earnestness  always  render  his  works  interesting  to 
students. 

{Mme^.  Brit^  ext.  *  Stewart Sir  J.  Haekiidneh's  iW> 
HmuHmf  Din.  I0  Bnef.  Brit.) 

STEwARTON.  a  town  in  AyrO-TP,  is  miles  south- 
south-west  from  Glasgow,  on  the  ruad  lu  Kilmamock,  from 
w  hich  it  is  distant  Qve  miles.  The  paruh  is  in  the  district 
of  Cunningham ;  and  extends  ten  miles  in  length  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth. 
The  area  is  about  10,146  acres.  There  are  no  lofty  hills; 
but  the  land  elopes  ftom  north-east  to  south-west,  in  wbieh 
direetion  tbe  Annoek-water,  which  drains  the  parish,  flowi. 
Freestone  end  limestone  are  dug.  but  there  is  no  eoel.  Tbe 
population  in  1631  was  4503,  viz.  '2'234  in  the  town,  733  in 
the  suburbs,  and  1 5.'i.|  111  the  rural  district ;  a  later  calculation 
( 1 8:^6)  makes  the  population  46G2.  The  town  of  Stewarton 
is  on  tbe  north  bank  of  the  Annock-water :  it  has  risen 
to  importance  only  since  tho  extension  of  manufactures  of 
iata  years:  it  has  however  long  bad  a  manuiaotoie  of 
Higbiend  -bonnets,  of  which  it  is  now  the  chief  seat,  and  ia 
connection  with  whieb  are  mills  for  carding  and  spinning 
wool.  The  manufbetureof  carpets  has  also  been  introduce^ 
as  well  OS  the  weaving  of  silks,  muslins,  linens,  and  da- 
masks. The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  six 
yearly  fairs.  I'he  church  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town:  it 
has  sittii^s  for  141)0  prsons.  There  are  meeting-houses 
fur  tbe  dissenters  of  the  United  Secession  Cbureh  end  Ibr 
Bnigbers.  A  small  Indeoendent  oongiegetim  neeu  in  the 
tewn-hoose.  The  parish  is  in  tbe  synod  of  Irvine  and  pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow  and  Ayr.  There  were  in  1834  ten  schoola 
in  the  parish,  vis.  the  parish  school,  with  an  average  atten- 
dance of  about  -27,  viz.  about  14  bovs  and  13  j;irls,  and  nine 
others:  tbe  whole  number  of  children  under  years,  who 
had  learned  or  were  learning  to  read,  was  316  ;  to  write,  275. 

(Chambers's  Gazetteer  of  Scotland ,-  Parliamentary  Pa- 
pers.] 

8TSYSR,  tbe  eapital  of  the  oirole  of  the  Tiaon,  in  Up 
per  Austria,  is  situated  at  tbe  ooollax  of  tbo  Steyor  end  inn 

Enn-,  in  a  beautiful  valley,  surrounded  with  hill',  and  lofty 
mountains.  It  IS  situated  in  48**  4'  16"  N.  lai.  and  14'  2(r 
K.  long.,  02  miles  amtth  of  Vienniwaodl*  nileaioatlMondi- 

east  of  Ldnz. 

Sieyer  has  nine  suburbs  and  five  gates.  The  town  is 
on  the  left  beak  of  the  Bnos,  which  separates  it  from  tbo 
siibiub  BnnsdorC  as  the  Sieyer  does  from  Sioyerdorf,  with 
which  two  suburbe  it  is  oonneoled  by  two  bridges.  From  thn 
latter  suburb,  almost  at  the  flonflueoeeof  the  two  riven,  there 
is  a  most  delightful  prospect  On  ast'  <  ji  ri  pk,  on  tbo  right 
bank  of  the  Steyer,  tbe  castle  of  Prince  l,amber^tands  oa 
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the  gito  of  the  old  castle,  wbich  was  buik  lietween  ^jko  aiid  | 
090,  and  was  for  many  centuries  tbe  residence  of  the  prmoes 
of  Styris,  till  ihey  removed  to  Orate.  Steyer  is  a  neat  and 
»  pntty  laige  town,  vitb  sbov*  IQfiW  inhabiOmta.  Many 
of  the  atreeta  are  nairaw  «od  evooked.  Ttun  ana  thiee 
•quires ;  the  principal  square  is  very  lugfi  and  ornamented 
wiUi  two  foutitains.  Many  of  the  nouaaa  are  built  in  the 
Italian  style,  with  flat  roofs,  galleries,  and  statues,  espe- 
cially .11  ilw  jjreat  Mjuare.  Among  the  public  buildings 
the  most  worthy  of  note  are  the  ch  jn  h  jt  the  Dominicans 
(in  the  great  Square),  with  anticnt  painted  glass  windows ; 
the  antient  pari:th  cburcb,  a  massy  Gotiue  wlifice,  with  a 
hdtf  to«8r»  ffom  whioh  thai*  ia  a  fina  ffl«apee|  over  the 
town  and  lha  ecnrntrf.  to  fho  dfrtant  amaaritt  of  dw  Alps ; 
the  <i!(l  and  tlie  new  town-house,  St  Micbaers  church,  for- 
luevly  belurifiing  to  the  Jesuits;  tbe  theatre,  the  barracks, 
and  four  hospital'*.  Stever  is  the  seat  of  the  court  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  circle  of  the  T»aun.  and  of  a  superior  n>in)n«j- 
court.  There  are  a  normal  and  four  other  schools.  Steyer 
has  some  woollen  and  ootton  manufactures,  but  it  is  cbietly 
remarkable  for  thooo  of  iron,  which  employ  above  12,000 
workmen  in  the  town  and  ndlBbbouruig  ooantiy.  The 
principiil  esubliihnenC  ia  a  oMnaihetory  of  flmoma  on 
account  of  government  :  of  the  nuraerous  other  articles 
the  chief  are  swotd  blades,  daggers,  bayonets,  file;*,  razors, 
awls,  tu  which  some  writers  add  scythes,  and  kitchen  uten- 
sils of  all  kinds;  but  Mr.  Jenny  (who.  in  his  description 
of  the  town,  includes  them  in  his  list)  pives  a  note 
at  the  end  of  his  work,  ia  which  he  aays  that  no  such  arti- 
daa  are  manufactured  herOi  Steyer  k  one  of  tbo  neat  im- 
portant and  flourishing  nanuftieturing  towna  ill  Austria, 
and  btu  a  very  extensive  trade,  especially  to  tVirlcey  and 
the  Levant.  In  the  sixteenth  cntury  Steyer  -ra-  tbe  liche  t 
town  in  Austria  next  to  Vienna.  It  lias  several  liraes  sul- 
fererl  severely  by  fire. 

(Bium^xiburU.Ofxterreichitche  Momrchte;  Jenny,  Hand- 
buck  fur  Retsfnde  in  dem  Oeiterreiehischen  KaiteritaaU; 
Oeii«rreichische  National  BncyckpStHei  Oannabioh; 
Stein;  8cc.) 

8TBYERHARK.  [Styma.] 

STEYNINO.  rSossEx.] 

STICKLEBACK,  the  common  name  in  this  country  for 
certain  small  fishes  which  constitute  the  ^enus  Qastero$teu$ 
of  LinnsDus.  This  Rcnus  :irr;i-i.;td  liy  Cavier  '.Tiib  the 
mail-cbeeked  Acanlbropterygiauji  (Loricatt),  and  is  distiu- 
gnished  by  the  following  chaiaeten :— Anterior  dorsal  re- 
pfeiented  only  by  free  apinea;  body  generally  aealeleaa,  but 
proteeted  tnofo  or  leas  at  the  aideB  by  ahield-Uko  platea ; 
ventrals  reduced  to  a  single  spine ;  head  without  spines  or 
tubercles;  branchiostegous  membrane  with  three  rays. 

Several  sjiecics  of  stickleback  are  found  in  the  ponds  and 
streams  of  (his  country,  and  one  apooiM  ia  found  in  the  salt 
wat«-'i- ;  they  arc  very  active  and  VOlMiOM*  ODid  livo  upon 
a(|uaiic  insecls  and  worms. 

The  most  common  species  is  the  tbree-spined  stickleback 
(Gotleroateft  aeuteaiut,  linn.),  whisb  is  distingviahed  by 
the  body  being  pratoeted  at  the  ridea  with  ahiold-like  plates, 
and  the  p-wscssion  of  three  spines  on  the  back.  It  is  of  an 
oltvo  colour  above  and  sdvery  v^liiie  beneath,  and  varies 
IVom  two  to  three  inches  in  length.  In  the  breeding  season 
thu  niale^  a&»ume  a  pink  hue  on  the  under  parts  uf  tbe 
body,  and  tbe  general  colouring  of  the  upper  parts  is 
brighter,  and  often  green.  Aoooraing  to  Bloco,  this  ^oeies 
spawns  in  April  indJane;  aiidMeoiitngtoCiifiar,iB  July 
and  Angnat 

The  number  of  oealy  platea  vmriea  in  the  ^ee  of  the 

body,  and  is  sunpo-ifl  by  some. authors  r,f  hich  .-inthnritv  to 
afford  specific  eiiaracters.  The  following  arc  the  principal 
vurieties  or  species  estaUiihsd bf  Ciivivoiidyimllohiefly 
upon  this  character. 

O.  iraehurut,  rough-tailed  stickleback  (Yarrell,  Brit. 
lUhf*,  vol.  i.,  p.  76).  The  scaly  plates  extending  the  wliole 
length  of  the  sides;  in  number  about  thirty. 

&.  aaaitareialiii^  half-armed  itiekleback.  Yarrell.  late- 
ral platea  esMnding  to  *  vordeat  line  joining  the  vnil  ood 
CLUimencemeat  of  tbo  aoft  ionnli  in  BWimr  fkwn  twelve 

to  fifleen. 

ritt.  smooth-tailed  stickleback,  Yarrell.  Lateral 
plates  extending  only  as-  fur  as  tbe  tinds  of  tbe  rays  of  the 
sectoral  fins,  where  these  last  are  laid  back. 

O.  brachyeentrtu,  shoclrapined  aiioUebaek,  Yarrell.  La- 
iMitl  platea  not  extending kqmad  dm  poBloido;  dontlaad 
wwtnl  qiaet  voqr  dmrt. 


Tlie  alMve  are  regarded  as  varietiea  of  the  GatteroittuM 
acideaius,  Linn„  by  Mr.  Jenyna,  who  observes  that  that 
speciea  *  is  subject  to  great  vaifetion,  not  only  in  the  num- 
ber of  lateral  platoi,  but  in  Mveral  other  leoa  obvious 
respects.  The  wrmer  mmy  oenaioiiolly  be  fennd  of  every 
intermediate  number  between  that  which  characterises  the 
O.  leivrta,  Cnv^  and  that  which  appears  in  tbe  G.  traehw 
rus  of  i\v  -[], me  author.  This  number  ran;  eri'.'CT  is  sennit 
times  lound  constant  in  spec  am  ns  wliuli  diU'er  remarkably 
in  other  respects;  at  other  timt-i  Tary.ag,  when  all  othet 
characters  remain  tbe  tame.  From  these  circumstaneee 
combined,  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  above  are  mere  varietiea, 
notwithalandiQC  the  high  nntboritiaa  on  wbioh  they  atnnd 
reeorded  as  diattaet  apeoie.'  (Jfomnl  qfBriHA  Ferttbra^ 
Animali,  p.  349.) 

A  writer  in  the  '  Magoxine  of  Natural  History,'  vol.  iii., 
p.  329,  relates  some  interesting  observations  illustrative  of 
fho  habits  of  these  little  fishes  whilst  in  confinement  in  a 
tub.  'When  a  few  are  8cst  turned  in,  they  swim  about  in 
a  shoal,  apparently  exploring  their  new  habitation.  Sud- 
denly one  will  take  posrassion  of  a  particular  corner  of  the 
tab,  or,  as  it  will  iometimae  happei^  of  Um  bottom,  and  will 
Instantly  eommeneo  an  atiaek  upcn  hisoompanioas;  and 
if  any  one  of  them  ventures  to  oppose  his  sway,  a  regular 
and  most  furious  battle  ensues:  the  two  combatants  swim 
round  and  round  each  other  with  the  grean.'s;  rapidity, 
bitin[;  and  endeavouring  to  pierc«  each  other  with  their 
spirits,  which  on  these  occasions  are  projected.  I  have 
witnessed  a  battle  of  tbis  sort  which  lasted  several  minutes 
before  either  would  give  way ;  and  when  one  does  submit, 
imagination  can  hardly  conceive  tbo  vindictivo  taijf  of  tho 
conqueror,  who.  in  the  most  penevering  and  onrelonljag 
•  way,  chases  his  rival  from  or.e  i-art  of  the  tub  to  another, 
unul  fairly  exhausted  with  iatigue.  Tiiey  also  use  their 
b.]>.ni:^  with  such  fatal  effect,  that,  incredible  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, I  have  seen  one  during  a  battle  absolutely  rip  his 
opponent  quite  open,  so  that  he  sank  to  the  bottom  and 
died.  I  have  ooeaaioiiaUy  known  three  or  four  parte  of  tho 
tub  taken  poaamaion  of  pV  as  many  other  little  tyrenta,  who 
guard  their  territofiea  with  the  strictest  v^;ilanoe;  and  the 
slightest  invasion  invariably  brings  on  a  bottle.  These  are 
the  habits  f  ;h>3  male  fish  alone;  the  females  arc  quite 
pacific;  apptar  fut,  as  if  full  of  roo;  never  assume  tbe 
brilliant  colours  of  the  male,  bj  whOB,  as  ftrw  I  htTO 
observed,  they  are  unmoleated.* 

Dr.  Jamea  Stnrk  disaoroied  near  Edinburgh  a  new 
apocioi  of  tli*  fmmt  guuu,  whieh  gnntly  loaombloa  tbo 
eommon  epeeioa,  hot  is  nther  inaUer,  md  ms  Amr  spinoi 
on  tho  bacV.  It  is  the  G.  spimdomt  (flMMplBtd  Slbklo- 
back)  of  Yarrdl  and  Jonyns. 

A  still  smaller  species — the  ten-spmed  stickli  1  n  k  (f7 
pun0Htt$,  linn.) — is  distinguished,  as  its  Englisli  nauie 
implies,  by  the  possession  of  ten  spilMB  on  ttao  IMOk,  and 
these  are  short  and  of  equal  length. 

This,  as  well  as  the  other  ^odfls  of  tbe  gdom,  is  oocof 
sionally  fiiund  in  the  aalt-w«l«r.  It  imoMl  t»  bt  prettj 
generally  diatribaled  throngfaeot  Cnglano. 

Lastly  mnv  be  tiot-crd  tbn  flftnen  :-]i.i:ril  stickleback  (G. 
sjrinachi'i  l.iin;  i,  \v1j:;'1i  iilsa  fouim  ui  England,  a  coiu- 
parat;  I  ;)  1 1  i  i,  s,  f\ve  or  six  inches  in  length, 

of  an  elongated  and  slender  form,  and  having  the  anout 
much  produced.  The  fifteen  spines  on  tho  book  nro  small 
and  short ;  the  fine  an  ptoporlionally  lai«b 

This  species  appoats  to  be  eoaflned  to  tbe  mlVwaler,  and 
foeda  upon  amalf  omstaoea,  as  well  as  the  eggs  and  try  of 
other  fishes.  It  cooatitutes  the  subgenus  Sprnaehia,  and  is 
the  Sptriachta  vutgaria  of  Fleming. 

STIFEL.  or  STIFE'UUS,  MICHAEL,  a  celebrated 
Gerniau  ;kii;ebraiHt  of  tho  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Esliogen,  in  Saxony;  the  jyear  of  bis  birth  is  not  known 
with  eertainty.  bat,  aocording  to  Yossius,  it  was  in  IMf 
Ho  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  and  a  oontempomy  of 
Oudan ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  aa  a  remarkable  dream- 
stance,  that  algebra  should  at  the  some  time  have  been 
diligently  studied  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  Europe, 
apparently  wiiliiini  ai^^  iiituicuurse  being  maintained 
among  the  persons  vi  Iw  were  en^iaged  in  the  pursuit.  Ot 
the  men  who  di  tiii^ujshed  themselves  m  the  north  may  bo 
mentioned  Rudolph,  Stifel.  Scheubel,  and  Stevin ;  and 
amonij  those  of  the  south  were  Ferrous,  Cardan,  T^utaglia, 
and  lerrari.  Tbo  notation  omnlojrod  in  OsnBooy  diflbred 
In  some  tesMott  hem  tlwt  vliMi  was  vmi  ia  Italy ;  and 
ttom  this  flnmimrtanoa  it  hat  bow  ^msgtood  tlial  tha  mm 
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theoMticians  of  the  two  couothes  obtained  the  first  pnn- 
eiples  of  the  science  from  distinct  sources. 

Stifel'it  first  publication  wa»  a  traatiao  on  algebra,  in 
Gcnmin;  but  in  1544.  tbtt  ii,mjr«ar  before  Cardan's  rule 
eooeeminy  eabis  eqitatiom  mm  mi<  be  publialMd  at  Na> 
r«rab«rg,  ra  Latin,  tbe  *  Aritlmvtraa  Integra,'  whieh  is  hh 
principal  work.  It  is  d  vidnj  into  three  books,  of  which 
the  first  in  a  treatise  in  antl.metic;  the  second,  a  commen- 
tary on  Euclid's  teriii  boMk,  the  tliinl,  a  treatise  on 
algebra.  He  appears  to  have  been  tbe  first  who  used  the 
aicns  4*  And  —  between  quantities,  in  order  to  indicate 
•ddtliim  sod  subtractioa:  ttw  first  power  of  tbe  '  res '  (the 
nokDOvn  quantify)  in  an  eqaation  be  designates  the  root 
of  tb«  eqaatioD,  mi  raprMcnts  it  by  a  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet :  be  employs  the  initial  letters  of  the  words,  and  also 
the  numbers  J,  3,  5v<  ,  l  oth  positive  and  nei^ative,  to  denote 
the  «}rrespondini»  p<iwer»  of  tbe  quantitieii  to  whicli  they 
are  affixed,  and  hu  ci!!s  the  number*  so  applie<l  the  expo- 
nents of  tbe  powers,  as  they  are  called  at  present.  He  uses 
tbe  radieal  sign  to  designate  a  rwt,  but  he  has  no  mark  lo 
ianotm  wiualify,  the  word  itMlf  baii^  Mtpkijf*!!  for  that 

In  one  of  the  chapters  he  demonstrates,  from  the  nature 
of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions,  that  the  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  orthe  exponents  of  powers  corr>'S[  i.  t 
to  the  multiplication  and  division  of  the  numbers  whose 
powers  tbey  indicate;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  one 
step  towards  tbe  disoownr of  logarithms:  but  in  expressing 
tbe  exponents  of  the  higlMr  povtnof  quantities,  he  cum- 
binea  tboM  tb«  Inww  ftmn  by  ■nUiplicatioa  inatflad  of 
addition :  Tbli  lut  metmid  was  tbat  of  Diophantm.  Thai, 
in  or  r  T  ,  denote  the  sixth  power  of  any  quantity,  he  uses 
terms  indicating  the  stjuaro  uf  the  cube,  instead  of  terms 
expressing  the  sum  of  two  third  j  i  wt  rs  H  smctliod  of 
resolving  quadratic  equations  is  by  completiug  the  square, 
as  is  done  at  present. 

He  treaU  at  some  length  of  vbat  aro  called  tciangular 
BDudMn,  tliat  ii^  of  aQkoent  ednnins  of  nomben  consti- 
tuting various  progressions:  thus  the  numbers  in  the  first 
column  may  form  an  arithmetical  progression  beginning 
with  1.  and  having  unity  for  the  common  diference;  tbe 
second  column  may  he^n  with  J,  and  the  succewive  dif- 
ferences of  the  numbers  may  be  3,  4,  5,  &c. ;  the  third 
column  may  b^m  with  lO,  and  the  successive  difTerencei; 
mj  bo  ItV  16.  20,  &c.,  and  so  on,  the  head  of  «ich  column 
boiny  oppotito  to  tiie  Uko  numbor  in  tho  adjacent  oolumn 
prceeding  it  He  expUtina  dio  use  of  tbe  taoio  in  diseover- 
ing  the  cocDir  -rits  nf  the  several  terms  in  any  powers  of  a 
binomial  quaniay,  and  in  extracting  tbe  roots  of  numbers; 
and  it  may  bo  observed  that  such  tables  have  since  been 
made  to  verve  several  other  useful  purposes  in  mathematics. 

Stifel  wrote  also  a  treatise  on  the  calendar,  and  a  tract  on 
'  magic  squares.'  Like  many  other  learned  men  of  tbat 
century,  he  appears  to  have  spent  much -time  in  studying 
tbe  *  ApocalfptOh,*  and  be  is  said  to  have  prediolea  that  tbe 
end  of  tbe  world  would  take  place  in  the  year  1653.  One 
of  his  countrymen,  also  a  mathematician,  had  previously 
asfiiened  for  the  time  of  that  event  the  year  1524;  and  in 
Britain,  the  celebmted  Napier  found  Ottt  that  it  WOlddeoeur 
between  the  years  1688  and  1700.  . 

Stifel  (lied  at  Jena,  in  1567. 

STIG AN  D.  a  Skixon  prelate,  in  great  favour  with  Edward 
tbe  Gonfeieor,  who  made  him  bisnop  of  Elmbam,  or  more 
properly  of  the  East  Angles,  tbe  seat  of  which  bishopric  is 
now  at  Norwich.  This  was  in  aj>.  U*43.  Four  years  after 
he  was  translated  to  Winchester  ;  and  in  1062  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Robert  '  Gemeticensis,'  being  driven 
into  exile,  but  not  formally  deposed,  Stigan<l  ^V!l»  made 
archbishop.  This  was  considered  an  intrusion  and  irregu- 
larity ;  but  tbe  scandal  was  the  ereater,  inasmuch  as  Stigand 
letiioed  his  biabopric  of  Windteste^  lioiding  at  tlio  same 
time  both  those  high  dignities.  He  is  dnifod,  in  eonae- 
quenre  of  this,  with  having  been  inordinately  avariciousand 
ambitious;  but  this  defence  has  been  made  for  him.  (hat 
his  hold  was  firmer  on  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  than  on 
the  archbishopric  from  which  he  might  have  been  reraoied 
had  Robert  returned.  It  is  said  to  have  been  by  a  strata- 
gnOt  of  which  be  was  the  contriver,  that  the  people  of  Kent 
HrtiineH  ftom  the  t  j:i(^ueror  a  ratification  of  some  of  their 
aMieBt  «UBtoiDS.  The  Conqaetor  disliked  him;  refused  to 
allow  bin  to  plaoe  the  ctown  on  bis  bead ;  and  forced  bim 
to  aecompany  b  tnvrhen  hp  rruirnedto  Normtindy  Finnlly, 
the  king  prevailed  upoa  the  pope  to  send  three  cardinals  to 


England  to  inquire  into  the  oonduetof  Stigsud;  andsevend 
thin^  being  proved  against  him,  he  was  deprived  of  hie 
dignities  and  degraded  fVom  tbe  clerical  order.  He  waa  also 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  but  soon  died,  being, 
as  is  eaidf  itarred  to  death,  either  by  the  onieitr  of  others 
or  by  bis  own  voluntary  act  Ho  died  at  Winchester,  and 
was  l  iir  e  l  there.  Lanfranc  suoeeeded  him. 

STIGMA,  in  Botany,  one  of  the  three  parts  into  whieh 
the  central  organs  of  the  flowers  called  carpels  are  divided. 
The  term  pistil  is  applied  to  these  organs,  whether  tiieie  ia 
but  one  or  many  of  them,  or  whether  tbey  ere  uniled  or 
separate.  The  carpel  oonsiste  of  tbrae  fntts :  the  eeMy  or 
germen,  generally  of  a  spberieel  ftrm.  and  holbiv;  eontain- 
ing  Uw  otnles;  tbe  rtple,  an  elongated  organ,  formed  of  a 
oontinoation  of  tbe  tissue  of  the  ovary,  posseuing  a  canal 
in  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  ovary;  and  the 
stifftna,  which  is  the  point  or  summit  of  the  style.  Tbe 
cupels,  like  all  other  purls  of  the  tiower,  are  modifications 
of  tbe  leaf,  and  examples  of  their  reversion  to  their  normal 
form  are  not  unfrequent  This  ta  well  seen  in  the  double 
efaeny,  in  vbioh  tbe  pistil  often  t^peem  as  n  Utile  leaf  in 
tbe  oentre  of  the  Itowor.  The  blede  of  tbe  leaf  eorresponds 
to  theovarv  of  thi^  (  ?-  p<  1 ;  il;*^  midrib,  which  eloti^'ated.  to 
the  style;  ami  the  .-.ti^uui  li  nothing  more  ilian  a  .st:nrettng 
surface  at  thep<jintof  the  style,  ciUHiiutiK-iiin^'  with  liie 
interior  of  the  ovarial  leaf.  The  carpel  presents  twu  sutures, 
called  dortal  and  ventral.  The  first  of  these  corresponds 
with  the  midrib  of  the  leaf,  and  tbe  latter  with  the  folded 
margins.  The  ventral  suture  is  always  oppoaito  tba  axis 
of  tbe  plant,  and  is  the  point  ftomvbieh  tbe  ptaetfitmu 
developed,  to  whleh  the  young  (miles  are  attached. 

When  there  is  oi:ly  imk!  ['arj.rl  in  tlir  ttowpr,  it  is  called  a 
simple  pistil ;  but  when  ihere  are  several  carpels,  they  are 
called  a  compound  pistil.  The  carpels  of  a  corap  sun  1  ]i  siil 
may  be  either  united  or  separate.  When  they  are  united, 
they  are  called  by  lindley  <yReaf7K>ttf .  This  union  may 
occur  between  the  ovarim  only*  leaving  the  styles  distinct, 
as  in  Sigelta  damatetnat  or  tbe  ovaries,  etyles,  stigmas, 
and  all  may  be  united,  forming  one  body,  as  in  the  tulip. 
When  the  carpels  are  all  separate,  as  is  seen  in  Caltha,  Ra- 
nunculus. &c.,  the  pistil  ii  said  to  be  (tpocarpout. 

The  ttylg  is  not  at  all  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
carpel,  and  is  frequently  absent.  When  present,  it  is  com- 
]  I'-ed  of  just  tbe  same  tissues  as  the  ovary,  which  in  most 
i  abi-s  consist  of  vascular  surrounded  by  celluUr  tissue. 
Tbestylovanea  in  form  and  size;  sometimee  it  is  ilat,  ee  in 
tbo  Iris  and  Osnna.  bnt  is  mostly  cylindrfaal  and  fllilbrm. 
It  {generally  froi-rc^-  from  'he  ape.x  of  the  ovnrv,  hut  in 
some  cases,  from  a:\  iiti  nitiun  in  the  position  of  i.n'  ovary. 
It  proceeds  from  oibi  r  j m  ts  besides  the  ap|  annt  apex,  as 
from  the  side  in  Alchemilla,  and  from  the  base  in  Lo- 
rn iaceie  and  Boraginaoee.  Tbe  length  of  tbe  style  variee 
very  much ;  in  some  plants,  as  in  CoTchicum,  it  is  seven  or 
eight  inches  long,  whilst  in  tbe  NympluBaceo  and  Papave- 
races  it  ean  budlv  be  said  to  exist  at  all.  The  canal  of 
the  style  wax  Srat  diaeovered  by  MalpighL  It  is  a  conti- 
nuation of  tbe  cavity  of  the  orary.  and  terminates  in  the 
surl'ace  of  tbe  stigma.  Ttiis  canal  varies  in  extent  in  dif- 
ferent plants,  in  some  beini^  very  narrow,  and  in  others 
very  wide.  It  is  lined  witli  a  peculiar  kind  of  cellular 
tissue,  having  a  papillary  character,  and  ia  covered  with  a 
viscous  seeretion.  It  is  oalled  by  Brongniart  tiuu  eonduc- 
teur,  or  eondncting  tissue,  on  aeoount  of  ite  supposed  ofiiee 
in  condnetiDg  tb«  poUm  inbea  ikom  the  etigma  to  tba 
ovule. 

Tho  style  is  often  covered  with  hairs,  which,  on  account  of 
their  supposed  offico  of  clearing?  the  pollen  from  the  cells 
of  the  anthers,  haw  been  called  collectors.  Somelltnes 
these  hairs  are  united  together  into  a  kind  of  cup  around 
the  stigma,  as  in  Cbwdeniaceaib  when  ttejr  fntmvbat  is  edM 
an  iieaMtim. 

The  stigma  b  oompoaed  of  tbe  sane  kind  of  time  at  tbe 

interior  of  the  canal  of  tbe  style,  but  has  a  more  spongy 
appearance.  Its  papillary  character  also  is  more  evident, 
and  the  little  swellings  on  its  surface  are  often  called 
|»apilltD.  These  papilla?  beeome  less  evident  as  the  canal  of 
the  stylo  ajiproaches  the  ovary.  The  stigma  assumes  a 
variety  of  forms,  the  distinction  of  which  is  often  of  import- 
ance in  systematic  botany.  These  forma  depend  principally 
upon  tiie  tissue  of  which  its  anrfiwe  k  ooupoaed.  Some- 
times the  pepilto  are  developed  into  litde  hairs,  ae  is  seen 

ifi  tbp  stieiTia  r.f  VrUrn  urens.  In  other  cases  it  is  perfectly 
smooth,  aa  lu  Nympujeaojiu.   in  rhubarb  it  ia  composed  of 
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tlirM  flnt  orbicular  disks.  In  grasisej  it  U  in  the  form  of  a  ' 
tufted  iiaii)'  bud}  like  a  little  brush.  In  Mirnulus  it  hcW 
two  lips  which  have  ihu  p  w '  r  if  contracting,  and  in  Clarkia 
it  o>o«mia  of  four  bruad  lubes.  In  Orchulat-esa  it  has  a 
ttruc'.ure  m  iccordaDce  with  the  anomaloua  character  of  all 
Ibe  pAfU  v(  4ie  Uower  in  theie  plant* ;  it  oooAUto  of  on  oval 
bomid  tpm  wbicb  occupies  the  middto  •f  Ih*  central 
eolamn,  and  ii  oimrad  vith  •  tbiok  viaoous  lecretim.  In 
■onw  cases  bo««v«r  the  atifirta*  to  not  diatinguiabaMe  from 
the  style,  as  in  Asclepias  and  Tupistia. 

The  poiilion  of  the  stigma  is  sometime*  anoraaloui.  As 
it  form.-,  the  apex  or  point  of  the  car|iellary  leaf,  it  ought 
alwaya  to  be  alternate  with  the  piacents,  which  are  formed 
•t  1km  aMrgina  of  the  leaf,  but  in  Cruciferee  the  stigmatA 
•ra  0|ipo*il«  tbe  placentse.  Tbii  may  be  explained  in  tvo 
w»yi.  Dr.  lindley  supposes  that  in  this  order  there  are 
originatljr  fnu  carpels,  tvo  of  which  being  aborlttra^  tbo 
Btignata  are  Uti  opposite  the  placental.  Brown  on  the  oon- 
Irary  supposes  that  tbe  stigroata  are  originally  Iwo-lobed, 
and  tiiat  the  lobes  have  united  on  each  side,  and  thus 
obiniiied  their  abnurinnl  po>ition. 

F'or  the  function  of  the  stigma  see  iMPatuNATiON,  and 

POLLKN. 

STILAGINA'CEA.  a  small  natural  order  of  plants  be- 
longiHK  to  tha  roetenbryose  group  of  apetaloos  Bxogens. 
They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  simple,  stipulate 
leave*,  the  stipules  being  deciduous.  Tbe  flowers  are  uni- 
sexual, mostly  seated  on  amentifurm  spikes  or  racemes. 
Calyx  3-5  paitcd;  lilamenii  2  or  more,  arising  from  an  en- 
larged receplaclo  with  cainllary  filaments  and  2  lobed 
ambers  dehiscing  transversely;  ovary  superior,  stigma  set- 
tile;  fruit  a  drupe  with  one  seed,  which  is  pendulooa,  tbo 
embrjo  it  graao,  lying  in  tbe  midat  of  floaby  slbooMii. 

Tbo  apveioa  of  tUt  ofd«f  are  all  of  thorn  itatiTW  of  the 
East.  In  its  relations  this  order  is  obscure.  It  has  some 
resemblance  to  Urticaces,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by 
ili  enlarged  dii>k,its  peculiar  am  hers,  and  unelastic  filaments. 
In  these  characters  it  resembles  Henstuviacese.  but  they 
differ  from  this  order  in  having  but  one  carpel  and  a  single 
seed.  Many  of  the  fruitsof  tbit  order  bav*  a  pleasant  subacid 
flavour,  anil  are  eaten  by  the  IMtivoil  of  tbe  East  Indies. 

8TiLA,'G0»  »  gedoeof  treat  aoaMtiniaa  united  with,  at 
other  ttniet  tepemtadfron.  tbe  geout  Aniideinie,belonginf; 
to  llie  iKiliiial  family  of  AnTi-iesmee,  which  by  some  bo- 
taiiLsis  i»  called  Stdaginaoeai.  The  species  arc  few  m  num- 
ber, forming  shrubs  and  moderate-si/.ed  trees,  which  are 
found  in  Maidagascar  and  Mauritius,  as  well  as  in  some  of 
the  ludian  islands,  and  in  India,  where  the  species  extend 
even  to  norlberii  parts.  Tbo  genilB  is  eharaclerised  by 
having  diiecioiM  l^mnn,  tbe  nde  bavnig  a  3- or  6  parted 
perianth.  Stamens  t,  a*  or  Sb  hieerted  in  an  annular  disk 
trith  tbe  mdiment  of  an  ovary.  The  ibmele  flowMr  has  the 
perianth  of  the  male,  and  the  dink  surrounding  the  base  of 
the  ovate  single-celled  ovary.  Ovules  2,  pendulous  from 
the  apex  of  the  cell.  Stigma  sessiile,  3  to  5-rayed.  Diupc 
one  »e«ded,  crowned  by  the  stigma,  with  the  nut  rugose 
both  inside  and  out.  Albumen  fleshy,  scrobiculale.  Coty- 
ledons fwliaceoot.  Embryo  inverse.  The  flowers  art  ■^' 
ranged  iu  axillary  cstktn'-like  spikes.  The  leaves  of  Anti* 
desma  alexileria  are  employed  in  tbe  lale  of  France  as  an 
antidote  against  snake-biles.  Cordage  it  made  with  its  bark, 
as  well  m  with  that  of  A.  zeylanica  in  Ceylon.  The  small 
fruits  of  both  species  are  eaten  and  preserved:  tbe  fruits 
of  A .  pubescens  (Siilago),  Buoiaai  aadDumdia  are  eaten  by 
the  natives  of  India. 

STILBA'CBA  a  snatt  natural  order  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  nueamentote  gioiip  of  moDopeialuus  Exogens.  They 
an  small  shrubt»«ilh  tbo  habit  of  a  Phylica  or  a  llr,  having 
whorled  clo«e  narrow enUre  leathery  rigid  leavea,  articulated 
at  the  base  and  withont  stipules.  Tlie  flowers  are  arranged 
in  deif^e  spikes  at  the  point-,  of  the  branches;  they  are 
ies*il  -,each  having  three  biucts  at  its  base.  They  differ 
but  liiile  from  Sciaginaces  except  in  their  '2rcelled  anthers, 
their  erect  ovules,  and  in  the  want  of  an  hypogynous  disk. 
Kuntb,  who  formed  this  order,  points  out  also  its  relation  to 
dobulariaesmb  mid  places  it  intermediate  between  that 
order  and  Selaginaeemk  The  order  eoniists  of  only  two 
genera,  S!^i7^and  Camjtylottachyt,  both  of  which  arc  natives 
of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  Tlieir  properties  are  not  known. 

STI'LICHO,  FLAVIUS,  was  of  Vandal  origin,  and  his 
father  bad  been  a  military  ofiiccr  in  the  reign  of  Valens. 
Concerning  his  early  life  and  youth  we  know  nothing  be- 
yond the  vagae  etilogtes  of  Chiudisn  \P«  Laud,  Stiiielu  i 


42,  Sec).   Aceoiding  to  the  poet's  account  he  distinguished 

himself  in  early  life  in  a  manner  which  announeecThis  fu- 
ture greatness.  He  was  of  an  unusually  :i  iture,  and 
his  appearance  commanded  rcspoct.  When  he  had  scarcely 


arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  lie  was  sent  by  the  emperor 
TheodottustonMOliateatreaty  with  Pbrsia.  He  diaehai^ged 
his  duties  aaaaiMasador,  and  maintained  the  dJ^^  of  iho 
Rmnin  ampiie;  and  after  his  return  the  emparur  lewai^ 


him  with  the  hand  of  Serena,  his  niece,  whom  he  had 

adopted  as  Vii^  -Imphtrr.  {Claud.,  Laus.  Seren.,  Df  L.ami. 
Stilich.,  I.  >1,  s^o  Siiliclio  was  raised  from  one  higii  utlice 
to  another,  until  at  last  he  became  tnaster-^eneral  of  all  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  Western  empire.  In  all  hit 
military  undertakings  he  set  a  noble  example  of  honesty, 
integrity,  and  valour*  combined  with  wisdom.  Evea  his 
enemies  owned  that  ho  vat  inaccessible  to  bribes.  Tbe  di^ 
tinotioas  which  were  eonibrred  upon  him  excited  the  envy 
and  hotred  of  Ruflnos,  to  whom  Theodosius  had  entrusted 
the  administration  of  the  East,  and  Stilicho  would  perhaps 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  bis  intrigues,  if  Serena  bad  not  pro- 
tected her  husband  at  tho  aovitwbilA  he  Was  at  the  head  «f 
tbe  armies  of  Rome. 

In  tbe  year  a.o.  393.  vhM  Tbeodosius  made  war  upon 
Eugenittt.  who  with  an  anaj  of  Fianka  and  AlemannI 
occupied  tho  posses  in  tho  Alps  hetweeu  Pannonia  and 
Italy,  he  placed  Stilicho  and  Timasius  at  tlie  bead  of  the 
Roman  forces.  Eugenius  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the 
year  following  in  a  battle  near  Aquilcia.  (Or  s ,  vii.  35; 
Gregor.  Turon.,  ii.  9.)  Before  his  death  Theodosius  divided 
the  empire  between  his  two  son.s,  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
the  former  of  wboiSf  then  eighteen  years  old,  was  to  goveni 
over  the  East  under  the  guidaoce  of  Rufinus ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, only  eleven  years  dU,  over  tbe  West,  under  tbe  guar* 
dianship  of  Stilieao.  Aceitrding  to  tite  flattering  aeoount  of 
Oaudian,  tbe  emperor  entrusted  to  Stilicho  alone  the  care 
of  his  two  sons  and  of  the  empire.  (Zosim.,  v.  1.)  Young 
Honoriut  trifled  away  his  time  in  the  palace  of  Milan,  and 
Stilicho  was  in  reality  the  sovereign  of  the  Western  empire. 
Stilicho  has  been  blamed  for  having  negleeted  tbe  educa- 
tion of  Honorius,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
any  talent  or  intellectual  capacity  iu  the  prince.  After  the 
death  of  Tbeodotiua,  Stilicho  bartewod  through  Rhactia  and 
down  the  Rbine^  inspeeted  the  ooantry  and  the  garrisons, 
and  renewed  tbe  treaties  with  the  Alemaniii  and  Ftanks. 
With  the  exception  of  Count  Gildo  in  Africa,  who  even 
liming  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius  had  en- 
deavoured to  make  himself  independent  in  bis  province, 
tlie  whole  of  the  Western  world  acquiesced  in  Stilicho's 
authority.  RuQqus  wss  the  enemy  from  whom  Stilicho  had 
to  fear  most.  Gnat  numbers  of  the  troops  who  had  been 
emnloyed  'in  the  war  against  Eugenius,  ware  still  in  Italy, 
and  Rufinus,  anxious  that  they  should  be  withdrawn  from 
that  country,  is  said  to  have  invited  Alaric,  king  of  the 
i  Visigoths,  to  invade  Thrace  and  Moesia,  which  would 
oblige  Sidicho  to  send  these  troops  to  the  East.  Stilicho 
appears  to  have  entertained  the  design  of  uniting  the  two 
empires  again,  and  he  determined  to  lead  tbe  troops  to 
Constantinople  himselt  But  RuflouSi  alarmed  at  the  ap> 
proeeh  of  bis  rival  at  the  head  of  an  army,  induced  the  em- 
peror Arcadius  to  declare  that  Stilicho  should  be  considered 
anenem/of  the  empire  if  he  advanced  any  farther.  Stilicho 
retired,  but  secretly  he  determined  to  reveng.-  himself  upor 
Rufinus.  His  soldiers  were  attachetl  to  hiin,  and  be  oouid 
place  full  confidence  in  them;  he  left  tlio  Command  to 
Gaina,  a  Gothic  prince,  and  nt  i;i<<  same  time  gave  bim  in* 
structiona  leteize  Rufinus,  u.i  i  u  put  him  to  death.  Iha 
soldiers  wen  easily  pcctuaded  to  lend  their  aasistanee  in 
the  execution  of  this  design.  When  Gaina  and  bis  army 
had  reached  Constantinople,  and  Rufinus  with  the  em 
peror  was  reviewing  the  troops,  he  was  surrounded  by 
tho  soldiers  and  cut  down  on  the  spot  (November,  395). 
The  p«uple  of  Constantinople  rejoictid  at  Ibeir  deliver- 
ance from  the  opprcs.sur.  Stilicho  th^^s  got  rid  of  hit  mortal 
enemy  at  Constantinople,  but  a  new  one  sprang  up  in 
his  place.  Eutropius,  a  eunuch,  gained  the  unlimited  con* 
fldeooe  of  Arcadius  and  Gains,  tbe  fiutblem  bariiarian, 
alio  deaerted  flie  esnse  of  Stiliobo.  and  was  rewarded  for  it 
with  a  high  offic-e  in  the  Eastern  empire.  These  two  new 
enemies  of  Stilicho,  as  lor.i^  a*  they  were  united,  kft  no 
means  untried  to  deprive  their  adversary  of  the  confidiMic<_- 
of  Honorius,  and  of  the  attachment  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Western  empire.  His  life  was  repeatedly  endangered  by 
sttastini,  and  a  decree  was  itsued  by  tbe  senate  of  Cett8taa<- 
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liB«p)a,  by  vbtcb  b«  wu  deel»rad  ua  Mumf  of  tte  ««|iift. 
fltilwbo  VM  wise  snd  modanrt*  •neugh  not  to  tdiwh«  tbo 

two  e(Dpire«  in  a  civil  war  on  thin  account. 

Alaric,  wbo  bad  in  tbe  meanwhile  inraded.  ravaged,  and 
plur  ltred  Greece,  bad  pciK  .iiii^d  as  far  as Peloponnesns  in 
A.o.  ^<J6.  Siilieho  went  w.Ui  a  fleet  to  Peloponoftsus ;  but 
AUric  escaped  with  his  Goths,  was  received  by  Aicadiu;, 
into  the  service  of  the  Kust,  and  made  coromander  of  all  the 
Acees  of  Illyricum,  a.-s  far  as  it  belonged  to  the  Eastern 
•npira.  (Zosioi.,  v«  7;  CUudiao.  Dt  BtU,  OW.)  Oa  his 
raturn  to  Italj,  Slflklw  began,  in  397  aa.  bit  pN|«iatiotts 
for  the  war  against  Gildo  in  Africa.  Thinking  that  bis 
presence  was  necc^saiy  in  Italy,  partly  to  protect  the 
Qorlhern  and  eastern  frontiers,  and  partly  to  provide  Italy 
with  supplies  of  corn,  be  entrusted  the  command  toGildo  s 
own  bruthcr  Mascezil,  wbo  was  the  bitterest  unomy  of  his 
brother.  The  army  of  Masoezil  UDOunlad  to  about  3000 
men.  but  they  were  roosliy  veteraoBWlM  Inid  wrved  under 
Sugen  ius.  Qitdo  had  ■aasmliladi  &  MmnMii  undiaeipltMd 
body  to  repal  tin  •ttaefc,  but  H  was  routed.  And  MasM- 
sil  gained  an  aIiiio!>t  blurrile^^  victory.   Gildo  was  seized, 


and  ien fenced  to  death,  wuL 


ireat  number  of  his  a<lhe- 


rent-.  (Oias.,  vii.,  36;  Claudian,  De  Bell.  Gtldnmcn.) 
This  imporiaiii  campaign  was  completed  in  one  winter. 
Soon  afier  his  return  to  Milan,  Mascezil,  while  riding  by 
the  tide  of  btilicbo,  was  thrown  from  hi»  hoiM  into  the 
liwr  and  drowned,  and  the  enemies  of  BlHisllo  awwd  the 
npact  that  by  •  peculiar  look  be  had  prormited  toe  atten- 
dttit*  tnm  Mving  the  unfortunate  prince.  Aeoonling  to 
other  accounts,  Mascezil  was  put  to  death  for  having  violated 
the  sacred  character  of  a  churrh.  Soon  after  these  evenii 
Houorius  was  married  to  Mana,  tho  daughter  of  Slilicbo 
and  Serena.   (Claudian,  De  Nupt.  Honor,  et  Mance.) 

Alaric  had  avaiU"^  himself  of  his  position  in  Illyricum  to 
strengthen  himself,  and  s««r»tly  natared  his  designs,  while 
externally  he  kept  up  a  good  nnderttanding  with  the  courts 
of  the  Ea»t  and  of  the  West.  At  length,  in  A.D.  400.  he  set 
out  on  bis  march  against  Italy.  Tho  immediate  cause  of. 
this  invasion  is  not  known.  When  Alanc  advanced  towards 
Aquileia,  all  Italy  was  tn  consternation,  and  ihe  cuun- 
seUors  of  Honorius  advised  him  to  seek  a  rufugo  in  some 
fliraigQ  land.  Stdicfao  alone  did  not  share  their  despair. 
Bat  tb*  difflmilty  was  to  raise  an  uimy,  as  most  of  the 
Iraopit  v0ve«iitifediaRiiaetw.  8tUiew»hMtaDed  thither, 
■nd  wtt  Mon  emWed  to  wad  the  tnopt  ftwn  Rhaetu  to 
Ita.'y.  He  r.lso  druw  reinforcctnents  fVom  Gau!  ar;-!  oi!ii-i 
fi?.,-is  uf  thn  taipiie,  aiiii  engaged  soDio  of  the  naiioiit.  «jih 
VM  HU  l.t:  made  peace  to  assist  Honorius.  Alaric  appeal's 
to  have  been  checked  in  his  progress  by  the  siege  of 
Aquileia,  and  to  have  withdrawn  towards  the  Danube  to 
teinfiMve  bimMlf;  but  beibro  StUicho  returned  from  his 
tzpediUoo*  in  vbidi  ha  UNnbled  his  foroae,  Alaric,  in 
402,  adtanead  towaidi  the  imperial  residence  of  Milan. 
Hooarios  fled  to  Asta  in  Liguria,  where  be  was  besieged 
by  the  Goths,  an<!  a  ulil  have  fallen  rm  >  trn  ir  l.  in  i  if 
Stilicbo  had  not  ariHciijusi  at  the  critieai  munitjiu  witlihis 
army.  He  forced  his  way  through  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
and  aaved  bts  sovereign.  The  Goths  withdrew,  and  pitched 
their  camp  near  Polentia.  and  while  thev  were  engaged 
ham  in  eaiabrating  the  ftast  of  BaMar.  idtilicho  attacked 
ibeoi  nnaxpaetedly  in  thair  eanp.  A  bloody  struggle 
ensued,  in  which  the  barbarians  were  defeated  (4li3).  The 
whole  camp  of  Alaric,  and  even  bis  wife,  fell  into  tbo  hands 
of  the  Romans.  Claudian  (/>«  BelL  Get.)  compares  this 
vietory  with  that  of  Martus  over  the  Cimhn,  although  from 
other  sources  we  learn  tbatStilicho  gained  the  victory  with 
great  loss,  while  some  authora  even  state  that,  he  was  de- 
feated. These  latter  accounts  are  the  more  probable,  as 
Alalia  nwehad  Aiaat  i^olantia  towavda  tha  Aponninat  ta 
•tlaek  Btrarf a  and  Roma.  Tbia  indnaad  Stfliebo,  oaeoiding 

to  Claudian,  to  cn^er  into  n emaciations  for  peace  wilh  Alaric, 
as  be  u.is  un'wiiiiii:  to  n&kB  tbe existence  or  the  empire  on 
another  batdt  A  peace  was  concluded,  and  AUric  re- 
treated across  the  rivur  Po.  Stilicho  however,  mistrusting 
the  Goth,  sent  a  small  corps  of  observation  after  bim,  and 
^paona  to  have  oarriad  on  a  aoowt  correspondence  with 
■ooia  of  tha  Gothic  diielb  in  AJari^a  army,  to  that  he  was 
informed  of  all  that  was  going  on.  Alario  intended  on  his 
march  to  make  himself  master  of  Verofia,  btlt  when  heep> 
1  roa  Ii  l  I  tliia  city  bo  found  himself  suddenly  surrounded  by 
ilie  uiiptrial  troops  whom  Stilicho  had  gent  thither.  Alaric 
IS  said  to  havr  lo-i  lu  re  a-  many  of  his  men  as  at  Polentia, 
■ad  ha  biiBielf  wia  nearly  made  a  prisoner.  StiUelKt  ooor  | 


eluded  a  ftash  treaty  tridi  hinii  and  allowed  him  tadapart 
horn  Italy, 

After  the  delivery  of  Italy,  Honorius  and  Stilicho  »ole'n- 
nized  a  triumph  at  Rome  with  great  pomp  and  splendid 
games.  The  hostile  machinations  against  Slihciio  were  >iill 
goin;^  on  at  the  court  of  C<nihlantinople,  and  he  saw  no  belter 
way  to  secure  himself  against  ibem  than  by  enietiiig  into 
an  alliance  with  Alaric  and  ensa^ing  Honorius  in  a  war 
with  bis  brother.  Stilicbo  intenned  to  acquire  Ibr  his  sove- 
reign pooaeaiioii  af  the  eastern  put  of  Illy  rietiro,  and  Alalia 
waa  to  aaaiit  him  in  carrying  oat  tbh  design,  on  condition 
that  he  should  receive  ?ertain  subsidies,  ( Zusiic.,  v.  26.) 
Tbe  execution  of  theoe  plans  was  interrupted,  in  a. d.  405, 
by  the  invasion  of  Radugaisus.  who  entered  Iialy  at  the  bend 
of  several  G«niianic  tntms,  whtcU  formed  an  army  of  above 
:JLi(j,uuo  men.  Ilie  safety  of  Italy  rested  again  in  the  sword 
and  the  wiitdom  of  Slilicbo;  be  again  drew  all  the  military 
forces  from  tbe  provinoea  to  Italy,  and  rainflwDnd  Ibeir  nuni> 
bars  byftath  laviaa.  Bat  with  aU  Maaitartiona  ha  rould 
not  nma  more  than  40,000  men,  axelutiTe  of  aoma  foreign 
auxiliaries  con^isliIlg  of  Huns  under  Uldin  and  Goihs  untfer 
Sarus.  Radajjaisus  and  his  Imirles  crossed  the  Pu  and  ilie 
Apennines,  and  marched  into  Eiriiria.  Siilieho  as.»fnibled 
his  forces  ui  the  neighbourhood  uf  Pavia.  Many  cities  were 
pillaged  and  destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  but  the  siege  of 
Florence  checked  their  progresa  towards  Rome.  At  tlia 
moment  when  Plorenoa  was  on  tha  point  of  being  ledueed, 
Stilicho  surrounded  the  barbarians,  wbo  Wara  aneamped  on 
the  hei|;hts  of  FsdsuIsd,  with  strong  lines  of  eireumvallaii«n, 
]:Iiniifii1  Kiifitjlies  were  introduced  into  Floience. 
Tiic  ericiu)  was  tinaily  reduce<l  by  famine,  thirst,  and  dis- 
ease. Radagaisus  fell  into  the  hands  of  Slilicho,  and  was 
put  lo  death,  and  his  barbarians  wore  sold  as  slaves.  (OroB„ 
vii.  27;  Zosim.,  v.  26;  Aui^ustiii..  3trm»  I0|  Df  (Xvit 
Dei,  V.  23 ;  Marcellin.  ad  A.,  406J 

The  province  of  Oattl.  fbm  wMah  Stiliebo  bad  bean  db- 
litad  to  withdraw  the  garrisons,  was  invaded  and  ravaged, 
ablMlt  tbe  end  of  a.i>.  406  and  the  beginning  of  407,  by 
Vandals,  Ata:)i,  Sucvi,  Burgundian".  jiA  other  Germanic 
tribes.  In  Guul  these  barbarians  were  opposed  by  Con- 
slaniine,  a  m  m  who  had  shortly  before  been  raised  from 
the  condition  of  a  cuiumon  soldier  lo  the  rank  of  emperor 
by  tbe  soldiers  in  Britain,  and  now  made  himself  master 
af  Gaul  and  Spain  by  entering  into  a  leagne  with  some  of 
tbe  barbariana  Stilicho  nnmid  sent  Saras,  tlw  Goih.  to 
n  1  11,  but  without  success,  and  Honorius  was  for  a  time 
oLligcd  to  leave  the  rebel  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
his  conquests. 

Alaric  in  tho  mean  time  became  impatient,  nnd  having 
advanced  with  his  army  as  far  as  Aemona  on  the  frondera 
of  Italy,  he  sent  ambassadocs  to  Ravenna  to  demand  tha 
prom  ised  subsidies.  When  tha  ambassadoia  arrivad,  Slilielia 
left  thorn  at  Ravenna  and  went  to  Roma,  where  Honorioa 
waa  then  staying.  Stihcho,  who  was  convinced  that  it  wda 
dangerouK  ir  m  ikc  such  a  formidable  neighbour  as  Alaric 
an  enemy,  wa=,  willing  to  continue  the  peace  with  him,  and 
to  grant  his  requests.  He  laid  liie  matter  before  ihc-  Roman 
senate,  which,  with  a  spirit  not  unworthy  of  an  tient  Rome,  do* 
elared  that  the  demandsof  the  Goth  should  not  be  complied 
with,  and  that  dastraalion  «onld  bajptaferable  to  such  dis- 
grace. The  inflnancahowarar  of  Stilicho  and  bis  party,  whose 
object  only  was  to  preserve  Italy  from  new  devustaiiun^  nt  a 
moment  when  Gaul  was  in  tbe  bands  of  a  rebel  and  oi 
barbarians  who  might  cf  sily  be  induced  to  man  n  sonhwaid, 
was  so  great,  that  nearly  all  tbe  senators  at  length  were 
obliged  to  give  way,  and  -1000  pounds  of  gold  were  granU'd 
to  Alaric  under  the  name  of  a  subsidy.  (Zosim..  v  29.) 
Tbe  desire  of  Stilicho  to  roataitain  peaoa  with  Alaric  was 
inlacpfalad  by  his  anemias  as  a  tnadiafont  partiality  fu 
the  enemy  of  the  cmpira,  and  ail  the  calauitias  ondar  which 
Italy  hn  1  hccn  s  iffirinf;  ♦.era  imputed  to  Stilicha  Even 
Hoiioiia^  aov,  bt:gau  to  fear  and  auspect  his  minister;  and 
lh\%  ferlinf;  was  fostered  by  a  cunning  hypocrite  of  ihe  name 
of  Olympius.  whom  Str.icho  himself  bad  introduced  to  the 
court,  and  who  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  emperor. 

In  May,  408,  Arcadius  died,  leaving  a  son.  Tbeodosius, 
eight  years  old.  Honorius  proposed  a  jonrMy  to  the  East 
lo  rMulate  the  admiuiatiation.  Stilicho  lenrasantad  to  htm 
tbe  dmIeuHies  and  dangers  of  snch  an  undertaking,  and  in 

consequence  it  wd/^  fU'Trrminnrl  thnt  !?ii'.irho  should  go  to 
Constantinople.  .V^i  :;rriiv,  "Ijum  was  to  [iK.rrh  siL^ninst 
CodjI an  iiiiL',  V.  iiL'ar  Pavia,  an<l  ll.jii'.inu^  ^u^nl 

thither  to  inspeot  it,  while  SUhche  was  making  pteparauona 
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•t  Bologna  for  bit  dupartiuv.  Tbe  eimmh  Olympiiu  repre- 
MBlad  to  th*  tmfWH  tStM  Stilicho  «m  ooa^irins  vitb 
Aborie.  tbat  Im  fnttnded  with  hit  aaaiitaiuM  to  nin  am  mm 

Euchcrius  to  the  throne,  and  that  it  formed  part  of  their 
design  to  resiore  paganism  in  the  empire.  (Olympiodorus, 
ap.  Phot.  Cod.,  80.)  He  also  contrived  to  influence  the 
aoldters  at  Pavui,  who  rcvuUcd,  and  on  a  given  signal  killed 
several  of  tlieir  principal  oiIicer»,  who  were  represented  to 
them  ai  the  friends  of  Stilicho.  As  toon  as  the  inteih- 
gence  of  the  revolt  at  Pavia  bad  arrived,  Stilicho's  friends 
•dfiifld  bim  to  nwreh  agauirt  his  eDemiei;  hot  he  hesi- 
tated till  it  WM  too  Itt*.  His  friends,  ibr  tb«  nost  part 

harbsriari';  left  him  with  indigTint:on  a',  his  want  o1'  nvlu- 
tion.  A[  niidnisht,  Sarus,  the  laiialciis  Golb,  maue  an  at- 
tack upon  Siilicno's  lent,  and  out  down  bis  gtiards.  Sti- 
licho escaped  to  Ravenna,  and  took  refuge  in  a  church. 
He  was  treacherously  induced  to  come  out,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  left  the  threshold  he  was  put  to  death  by  Count 
flenaKKn,  who  was  waiting  for  bim  with  a  band  of  soldiers, 
*n  the  23id  of  August,  408.  Hit  hmXj  ud  his  friends  were 
persecuted,  and  man^of  tfaenpottoaetth.  (Zosim.,v.  34.) 

The  histonr  of  Stilicho  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  manner 
which  scarcely  enables  o«  to  chooso  a  due  medium  between 
the  extravagant  praise  of  Claudian  and  the  charsres  of  bin 
enemies,  or  of  such  writers  as  were  obliged  to  join  in  the 
general  clamour  that  was  raised  against  him  after  his  fall. 

(litiOOW,  Uittory  the  Antient  Germaru,  vol.  i..  hook 
viif.,  teet  %  19.  English  translation ;  Gibbon.  Bklorjf  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  ^  tht  Raman  Empire,  cbep.  S9  mmI  S0s 
C.  F.  Scbultx,  Ftaviut  Stilicho,  tin  fFaUemtebt  dir  Vet- 
ttelt,  ein  Beiirag  Turn  Ulgtm  ThaU  dtr  IGim,  G^aduekU. 
Aitenburg,  bvo.) 

STILL.  [DlSTlLLATIOW.] 

STILUNG.  JUNG  JOUANN  HEINRICH.  a  celo- 
hrated  German  Pietist,  born  at  Griind,  in  Westphalia.  1740. 
Hit  Ihther  Wilbeim  June  traa  a  eharaoal-bunMr,  to  which 
Inde  he  wat  alto  deetinea.  bnt  eireanwtaiioat  flivouring  his 

becoming;  a  tailor,  he  chose  that  husineis,  though  he  soon 
relinquighe<l  it  for  a  situation  as  teacher  at  a  schooL  Dis- 
sattftded  with  this,  he  returned  to  tailoring. and  contmued  it 
till  several  of  the  gentry  befriended  bim,  and  took  him  as 

iirivate  tutor  to  their  children.  He  contrived  to  save  a 
ittle  money,  which  enabled  hua  to  pursue  bis  studies,  and 
went  in  eonsequence  to  Stianbnrg,  and  studied  medicine 
lime.  It  was  here  he  became  acquainted  with  Ootbe,  vbo 
took  a  great  liking  to  bim,  and  l»t  tketehed  Ut  eharaetef 
with  great  fonr!nr?';  in  several  passages  of  the  *  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheil  (books  ix.  and  \..).  It  was  at  Gijlbo's  sug- 
gosii  n  that  he  wrote  his  interesting  autobiography  (Le- 
bensgeschichie),  lo  whom  he  had  often  related  it.  Stilling 
practised  as  physician  for  some  time  in  Ebcrfeld,  and  in 
1778  was  appointed  professor  at  tbe  Kameralsohule  of  Lau- 
tem.  and  m  l'i>7  at  that  of  Marburg,  and  io  iSOS  •!  tiiat 
ef  Heidelbetg.  He  died  in  Karlunbe^  1817. 

At  a  physician,  Stilling's  great  talent  wat  in  diieetet  of 
the  eye,  and  he  is  said  to  have  rcstorcsd  upwards  of  2000 
persons  to  better  sight.  As  a  writer,  he  was  very  popular, 
and  the  sect  of  Pietists  in  Grermany  (somewhat  similar  to 
our  Methodists)  look  up  to  him  with  great  affection  '  The 
great  element  of  his  character  was  an  invincible  and  intense 
niithin  God  and  an  immediate  providence,  ever  at  baiid  m 
tfm  time  of  trouble^  ud  which  momently  preserved  man 
ftMB  «nL'  The  IBMI  eelebnied  of  aU  hia  woriu  it  the 
'Theorie  der  Geitterkande,'  wUeh  we  believe  liat  been 
Iranshted  into  English.  A  comptele  wlition  of  his  works 
was  published  at  Leipzig,  in  183i,  in  13  vols.  Svo.,  edited  by 
Dr.  J.  Grollmann. 

(Stilling'*  Lebefugetehiehte ;  Gotlie's  Dicht.  und  Vi'uhr- 
heit :  Conversations  Lexicon.) 

8TILUN6FLEBT.  EDWARD,  ton  of  Samuel  Stil- 
Ungfleet,  was  bom  at  Cranbonm,  in  Doiaet^  an  the  I7th  of 
April,  1635.  He  was  educated  at  tlie  niRmmar>eebools  of 
Cranbonm  and  Ringwood,  and  at  St.  Jefm*a,  Gtmbridga. 
He  entered  the  college  in  1648,  and  obtained  a  fellowship 
in  1643.  After  taking  hit  degree  of  M.A.  he  was  private 
tutor  successively  in  the  families  of  Sir  Rof^er  Burgoin,  at 
Wruxhall.  in  W8rwick»bire.aud  of  tbe  Hon.  Francis  Pierre- 
point,  of  Nottingham.  Here  be  began  his  '  Irenicum.'  In 
1667  be  was  pteaented  to  the  rectory  of  Sutton  by  Sir  R. 
Dur^oin. 

Siillingileet  eomoMKad  bit  piblie  Ufii  at  tbe  adTocato  of 
modenite,  almoat  ef  latitudinanan  epittient  en  etcleeiattieal 
■flUia.  Iiitbe|wrliMh«paMidMdUiflntiravk»«hiob 


was  entitled  *  Ireniflini,  w  Ae  Divine  Right  of  particulai 
Forme  of  Chnieh  QefaiMMat  examined.'  A  aacead  editton 
appeared  hi  ISSt,  irith  an  sppendis  en  the  Power  «f  Bx- 

communication.  This  work,  which  was  intended  to  prove 
that  no  particular  form  of  church  government  is  appointed 
in  the  New  Testament,  was  thought  by  the  high  cburcl. 
party  to  savour  of  Presbyterianism ;  and  in  deference  la 
them,  according  to  Bishop  Burnet,  StillingHcct  afterwards 
retracted  it  SUllingfleet  nimseU'  says  tbat '  there  are  many 
thingt  in  it  which,  if  he  were  lo  write  again,  be  would  not 
say ;  some  which  thaw  hit  jfouth  and  want  of  due  consi> 
deration ;  othen  whish  be  yielded  too  fkr,  in  hopes  of  gain^ 
ing  till-  r!:^';f *ii:ng  parties  to  the  Church  of  England.' 
(Quotation  m  Orme's  Lt/e  of  Baxter,  p.  C  Ja;  and  in  Sul- 
lingfle^t's  Li/e,  p.  12.) 

The  work  on  which  his  reputation  mainly  rosts  is  his 
'  Ongioes  Socrs,  or  Rational  Account  of  the  Christian 
Faith  as  to  the  Truth  and  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scrip 
tures,'  which  was  published  in  1662.  He  meant  to  ha\-e 
continued  it,  bat  died  before  1m  eauld  do  to.  TIm  addiUiont 
to  the  foHo  edMon.  ptihKshed  after  hit  death,  are  of  little 
value.  Thii  '.rork  is  still  one  of  the  most  valuable  defences 
of  the  truth  ot  the  Scriptures,  though  it  is  more  adapted 
to  the  theologian  than  to  the  general  reader. 

Stillingfleet  was  a  fierce  and  indefatigable  polemic. 
During  tne  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  had  hu  hands  full  ot 
oontrevetvy,  with  the  Romanists  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Noneonfimniito  on  the  other.  In  the  year  1664  be  engaged, 
at  tlie  vequest  of  Dr.  Henehman.  bishop  of  London,  m  the 
deihnee  of  tbe  views  maintained  by  Laud  in  his  eonferenoe 
with  Fisher  the  Jesuit.  A  work  1-  I'i  r  g  been  published  on 
this  subject  in  Paris,  entitled  '  Labyfitithus  Cantuariensis,' 
with  the  design  of  proving  the  Church  of  England  lo  be 
scbismatical  in  her  separation  from  Rome,  StiUingtloet  de- 
fended the  Church  of  England,  and  retorted  upon  Rome 
the  ohane  of  aeUam  in  *  A  rational  Aoeount  of  tht  Gmundi 
of  the  noteelant  Rel^pon.*  wliiob  wat  received  widi  great 
favour  by  Protestants. 

In  1665  he  was  presented  by  the  carl  of  Southampton  to 
li  e  I'M  '  I  V  of  St.  Andrews.  Holbom,  having  been  already 
I  appoiniod  preacher  at  the  Rolls  chapel.  This  preferment 
was  s|H;ed.ly  followed  by  his  appointment  a.s  lecturer  to  the 
Temple,  and  also  as  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  In 
1668  he  took  the  d^gneof  D-D.,  and  was  nominated  by 
Cbaile^  in  emwa  leaidantiary  of  Sl  Paul's,  and  ia 
1678  dMB  of  the  tame  eattedtal.  In  the  neenttnw  be  pnb- 
lished  his  '  Dtscnur^e  concerning  itn:  T  l  ilntry  practised  in 
tbe  Church  of  Home,  and  the  Hazard  uf  S;ikation  in  its 
Communion,'  16"1;  and  other  iim  t^  iiijiin^t  the  Roman 
Catholics,  aud  alta  against  the  Sociiiians,  as  well  as  *  A 
Letter  of  Resolution  to  a  person  imaalitledalNNlt  tlmlValh 
and  Authority  of  the  Hcriptarea.' 

In  the  year  16b0  he  plunged  into  s  new  controversy,  hy 
preaeliiag  befiire  tbe  iora  aavpr  a  laiuoii,  eo  BtiUvp. 
16.  whin  be  altanrardt  publithed,  entitled  'The  Miaphief 
of  Separation.'  This  sermon  consisted  of  a  violent  nttnck  on 
the  Nonconformists,  which  was  little  expected  Irora  ihu 
author  of  the  'Irenicum.'  Mr.  Orme  justly  obs«^^•es  thai 
'  tbe  rector  of  Sutton,  who  wrote  tbe  "  irenicum  '  when  the 
Church  England  was  but  a  sect  among  other  sects,  wat  • 
very  different  person  ftom  the  dean  of  St.  Paul't  enoeinr 
the  unreasonableness  of  sepesataon  finm  an  anoatotie  ebureh 
in  all  itt  glory.  The  one  publication  hreatnes  a  aptrit  of 
moderation,  and  ujiea  the  language  of  entreaty ;  the  other  it 
stern,  severe,  and  m  i  lujiromising.'  (Orme's  Life  nf  Bax- 
ter, p.  In  tins  discourse  Stillingfleet  maintains  the 
curious  position  that '  though  thereaiiy  c  iir-c  r uums  Non- 
conformist Lsju«tilied  in  not  worshipping  after  tbe  pretcrihed 
forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  rather,  would  MOimihMl 
if  he  did  so.  yet  he  is  not  leta  ertminai  in  setting  up  aaepai* 
rate  assembly.'  Theaennon  wtt  replied  to  by  Owen.  Bajttor. 
Howe^  and  other  eminent  Nonconformists.  Howe  directed 
hit  attention  chiefly  to  the  above  position,  and  added  some 
remarks  concerning  Stillingtleet  himself,  giving  him  such 
full  credit  for  piety,  purity  of  motive,  and  general  modera- 
tion, tliat  the  dean  confessed  'that  Howe  hu<l  <li>cour«ed 
gravely  and  jpioukly,  more  like  a  gentleman  than  a  divine.' 
(Rof^wii'a  <^  Howe,  p.  251-266.)  Stillingfleet  tvy\wi 
to  his  opponents  in  a  larfga  quarto  volumai  entitled  'The 
Unreasonablenest  ef  SeparaUon,'  1681,  in  wbieh  be  tncet 
the  hitior]ref  NoneonJbrmity;  and  Baxter  rejoined  in  'A 
tecor«d  troe  Doiinice  of  tbe  mere  Nonconfurmists,  against 
the  mtnm  Aewmtkw»  Rentaningt,  mid  Hiaieqr  of  Db 
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£dwar(l  Stillingfleet,'  168t,  to  which  tlie  dean  made  no 
reply,  though  several  writeia  carried  on  bU  side  of  toe  ar- 

Bm»uu  A  faU  aeoount  of  ihii  aantronrsv  it  given  by 
r.  Orme  in  bis  *1Afe*  of  Owen  and  Baxter. 

In  1683  Stillingfleet  published  his  'Origins  Britannicae, 
or  Antiquities  of  tlio  British  Churches,'  w  hich  gives  u  full 
account  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  history  of  Britain,  from 
the  first  introduction  of  Cbristianity  (o  the  cunversionof  the 
Saxuns.  Ho  rejects  many  of  the  traditions  respecting  the 
Brttibh  churches,  but  is  disposed  to  believe  in  the  alleged 
vi»tt  of  Paul  to  Britain. 

When  James  II.  revivod  tlw  OOUIt  of  weleaiMtical  com- 
miwion.  Stillinj^fleet  isfkiied  to  1m  n  namber  of  it ;  and 
aAer  the  Revolution  he  published  'A Discourse  concerning 
the  Ille^ahty  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  in  answer  lu 
tbe  Vindication  and  Defence  of  it,'  1669.  Under  Charles 
and  James  he  was  prolocutor  of  the  convocation. 

Afier  the  Revolution  of  1668,  Stillini?rtitel's  serrices  to 
the  Protestant  cause  were  rewarded  with  the  bt$bowrio  of 
Worcester,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  in  1689.  Hft  HOIBM* 
diateljr  addraaed  bimaaiC  with  bit  uaual  atdkmr,  to  correot 
tbe  imgolarftiea  wbieb  had  aritan  in  tba  dioeew ;  be  ap- 
peared with  distinction  in  the  House  of  Lortl  -;  nnti  lie  still 
found  leisure  for  polemic^.  In  'A  Vindicati  n  ot  the  Tri- 
nity, with  an  Answer  to  the  late  Objectii against  it  from 
Scripture,  Antiquity,  and  Reason,'  he  made  some  objec- 
tions to  Locke's  definition  of  aobttaaeat  and  to  his  theory  of 
it^eas  in  general,  which  gave  rise  to  a  sharp  contest  between 
him  and  Locke. 

SiiUioedaat  diad  of  gaut,  at  Waatmiiister,  March  27, 
UM.  Hi i  ramalna  wara  intarrad  in  the  cathedral  of  Wor- 
cc«tcr.  w  here  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  by  his  son, 
with  a  \on^  and  highly  eulogistic  Latin  epitaph  by  Bentley, 
who  was  his  rhaplam. 

The  character  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet  has  always  com- 
manded the  prauaevaQ  of  nii  opponents,  and  perhaps  many 
will  find  a  mora  gemuBa  expression  ofhia  worth  in  Howe's 
testimony  than  in  BenUey's  epiupb.  Hit  works  prove  bis 
ioduatr;  and  learning.  B  csides  the  works  noticnil  r.bove, 
he  wrote  several  thcoTogicul  pamphlets,  and  a  very  able  de- 
fence of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  hishops  as  peers  in  capital 
rases.  His  works  were  printed  in  1710,  in  6  vols,  folio,  aud 
a  vulume  of  Uii  raiseellaneous  works  was  published  in  1735 
by  his  son.  tbe  Rev.  James  SuUingfleet.  canon  of  Worcester. 

Stillingfleet  had  collected  a  splendid  library,  which  Dr. 
Man>b.  archbishop  of  Armaglif  puiebAaad.  ip  order  to  throw 
it  open  to  the  poblie  in  Dublin.  Tbe  M88.  were  bought  by 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  are  now  in  th"     dlciati  library. 

('Life  of  Dr.  Edward  Stillini^lleet,  iate  Lord  Bishop  of 
Worcester.'  &c..  London,  1710,  1733.) 

STILLINGFLEET.  BENJAMIN,  graudiwn  of  Dr. 
Siilliiij,'ilcct,  hishop  of  Worcester,  was  born  in  the  year  1702. 
His  father,  originally  a  physician,  and  one  of  the  profisssors 
at  Gresbam  College,  afterwards  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  baid  tbe  lirings  of  Wood  Nofton  and  Swantoo,  in  Nor> 
folk,  at  tba  tinie  of  bis  death  in  1708.  His  widow  was  left 

wiih  four  children  in  very  straitened  circumslanci Vut 
Benjamin  was  so  fortunate  a.s  to  obtain  a  good  educaiiuii  ai 
Norwich  grammar  school,  where  he  made  considerable  pro- 
ficiency, lu  April,  li'iO,  he  entf^r^d  a»  substzar  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in 
17-23.  Soon  afterwards  he  quitted  tbe  Oni vanity,  and  be* 
came  tutor  to  the  son  of  Mr.  Wyodham  ti  Fdlnig,  in  whose 
£unk\j  be  raniained  ttU  1726»  whan  be  became  a  candidate 
for  a  taeant  Mtowabip  in  Vk  Own  coiloga.  but  was  not  suc- 
cessful, owing,  as  be  balierad,  to  tba  apposition  of  Dr. 
Bentley. 

After  ihi*  disappointment  ho  spent  manv  years  at  Fel- 
bng.  and  in  1737  accompanied  tlte  son  of  Mr.  Wyndhaiu 
to  the  Continent.  On  his  return  to  England  the  father  of 
bis  old  pnpil  settled  on  bim  an  annuity  of  lOOA,  on  which 
sum  and  the  produce  of  lus  iiteiary  labonra  be  sufaaiated 
fat  tturaa  years.  The  friendship  of  Mr.  Prioe,  whose  ac- 
qaaintanee  lie  had  made  when  at  Rome^  now  enabled  bim 
to  take  ep  hi^  abode  in  a  small  cottage  near  that  gentle- 
man's sci'  Foxloy,  in  Hertfordshire.  An  indifferent 
•tute  of  iivalih  fuji  led  him  to  pay  attention  to  natural  his- 
lary,  which  hn  afterwards  cultivated  witb  great  success.  In 
1769  be  published  a  collection  of  '  Miscellaneous  Tracts  on 
Katnrai  History,'  wtucb  oonsisted  of  ttaoalationa  from  the 
eritings  of  Linnmis  and  bia  pnpjia,cBlea1atod  to  datelop 
the  principles  of  that  great  botanist.  Mr.  Stillingfleet's 
ptefiwe  to  tius  work  did  much  towards  rendering  im  Lin- 
P.C.  No.  1430. 


n«»in  system  popular  in  this  country,  and  constitutes  hu 
chief  scientific  merit 

'  A  Tmiise  on  tbe  Frindplas  and  Power  of  Hannony/ 
published  in  1771,  which  is  an  abridgement  of  Tartim'a 

•Trottn'n  <h  Musica,' wn*  the  only  other  work  which  ap- 
peared iiuna<i  his  life ;  but  he  leil  at  his  death  MX  volumes 
in  maiuisciipi,  of  a  cdleclion  towards  a  Gctieral  History  o^ 
Hubbandry,  of  which  an  analysis  i»  t;iven  in  His  bioj;raphy 
by  Mr.  Coxe,  Mr.  Stilhni;)leet  died  in  London,  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  1771,  leaving  behind  him,  besides  his  scienlifto  re- 
putation, the  character  of  an  excellent  scholar,  an  elsgant 
poat  aod  muMoiaut  and  a  most  aniaUe  and  astiuMbla  nan. 
For  fbrtber  idbrmation  eoneernhig  him  tbe  reader  toay 

consult  Mr.  Coxe's  very  interesting  work,  'The  Literary 
Life  and  Select  Work*  of  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,' London, 
1811. 

STlLLl'NGIA.t  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
EujihoibiaceBB,  so  iitaaed  in  compliment  to  Dr.  StiUingtleet, 
known  as  an  English  botanist.  The  genus  nuw  luclude* 
the  species  of  Sapium,  and  is  distinguished  b)  one  of  ito 
spedoB  being  tba  Ibmaus  toUow>tree  of  Cliina.^  Tba  saM- 
rw  ebametar  of  Stiliingia  is : — Floweni  tnoncBeioaB.  Males 
aggregate.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  crrmilate,  or bi6d.  Stamens 
two,  inserted;  filaments  united  at  the  base;  anthers  open- 
ing outward*.  Female  Mowers  solitary.  Calyx  tridenlate 
or  Infid.  Ovary  sessile,  3-ceUed;  each  cell  with  a  single 
ovule.  Style  short,  thick.  Stigmas  three,  simple,  spreadinft. 
Capsule,  globose,  trtcnceous.  Cocci  single- seeded.  The 
spaeiaa  eoosist  of  milky  trees  or  shrubs,  found  in  the  Iropi- 
«w  parto  of  Asia  and  Aiaerica,  and  likatrise  in  Bourbon  and 
Manritioa.  Tbe  leaves  ai«  alternate,  patiolate ;  petiols  bi- 
glandtUar  at  the  ape.x.  Mile  flrtwers  usually  crowded  tn 
terminal  Kmke.s  supported  at  tiio  base  by  a  bi-glandular 
braci  1(1'  I  male  flower  is  commonly  bieiow  tbe  i^ka; 
sometimes  sub&olitary  on  another  branch. 

Stilitngia  sebifera.  or  the  tallow-tree  of  China,  at  one 
time  attracted  oonaideiabla  attontion,  and  waa  introduced 
intovarionslBoTopean  eokmiee  in  tbe  Bast  and  West  Indies. 
It  may  I>e  met  with  in  our  hothouses.  Dr.  Roxburgh  de- 
scribes the  plant  m  common  in  his  tirae  about  Calcutta,  but 
that  it  11  1  not  yield  any  useful  product,  and  was  therefore 
only  ail  ornamental  tree,  bein^'  in  flower  and  fruit  most  parts 
of  the  year.  It  is  found  in  Cliina  on  the  borders  of  rivulets, 
and  is  also  cultivated.  It  grows  to  tbe  height  of  a  pear-tree, 
having  a  trunk  and  branches  likatiie  cliany',  aOdlMiSfOlika 
tbe  blaekpoplar.  but  which  turns  red  in  antnnra.  It  was  mat 
with  in  Chasan  by  tbe  late  expedition,  and  seeds  sent  home 
by  Dr.  Cantor,  which  have  been  s  ;".vn  m  the  H  irtirnhural  So- 
ciety's Garden  at  Chiswick.  Tin;  iiuU  oi  tnis  tree  furnishes 
the  Chinese  w  ith  candles,  and  oil  for  their  lamps.  The  seed- 
vessels  and  seeds  are  bruised,  and  then  boiled  tii  water. 
The  fatty  particles  rising  to  the  burfuce  are  skimmed  oS, 
and  on  cooling  condense  into  taUow.  To  give  it  greater 
consistence  some  wax  is  added*  together  with  linseed-oil. 
in  the  pioponion  of  three  Mrts  to  ton  of  tbe  tallow.  Tbe 
eandlas  made  witb  it  are  neaotiflitly  white.  Sometimes 
they  are  coloured  red  by  the  addition  of  vermilion.  Tliese 
candles  aits  sometimes  said  to  be  coated  with  wax  procured 
from  another  Chinese  tree  (probably  Ligustrum  lucidunO, 
which  forms  an  external  crust  and  prevents  them  running. 
This  tallow  is  also  employed  in  medicine  instead  of  lard. 

STl  LPO  (ZrtXiTMi'),  a  native  of  Megara,  was  a  philosopher 
of  tho  Megarian  school,  who  lived  about  the  year  before 
Christ  999,  Respeeting  his  life  we  know  vary  little.  He 
appears  to  bava  enjoyed  the  highest  estimalka  among  bis 
countrymen  both  as  annan  and  a  phi!  ^  pher.  Ptolemaeus 
Soter,  when  he  was  at  Megara,  en dea  .  uure<l  to  persuade  him 
to  come  to  Egypt,  but  Stilpo  refused,  and  wiih  ln  ^i  to 
.^gma  until  Ptulemious  had  left  Megara.  When  Deme< 
trius  Potioroetes  took  Megara,  lie  commanded  bia  aaldMn  to 
spare  tba  babitotion  of  tbe  pbibieopher,  who.  in  bis  eyes,  waa 
the  wisaat  of  all  the  Oiaeks  lieiiig.  Cwero  (At  Eito,  SI 
apparently  on  good  authority,  states  that  Stilpo^  wlio  was 
naturally  fond  of  wine  and  women,  exercised  such  control 
over  his  passions,  that  no  one  ever  saw  in  bin  any  a%il  of 
indulgence  in  sensual  pleasures. 

As  a  philosopher.  Stilpo,  on  tin.'  \\h;ili-.  rulli-'.'.ril  ui-  ili.c^ 
trines  of  the  Megarian  school,  but  he  went  further,  and  de- 
nied the  objective  reality  of  the  ideas 'of  species  and  penera. 
He  asserted  that  the  character  of  a  philosopher  consutodin 
perfect  freedom  from  passions ;  and  in  this  theory  be  waa 
followed  by  his  disciple  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stole  sehool 
of  philosrpby.   Diogenes  Laertittt,  in  bis  aoeount  of  8ti]p(i 
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(lii  9.  iVi,  ttaUm  tbat  he  wrote  nine  dialogues,  which  he 
ehuaeteriMi  hf  the  epithet  '  frigid'  {<f/vxpoi)i  no  part  of 

them  is  now  extant. 

(G.  L.  Spalduif^.  Vimiiciee  Phtlosvphcirum  Mt'f^arrcortwi, 
p.  JO.  Sec. ;  Rilier  and  Pieller,  Hist.  Ftiilot,,  p.  1^1,  &c.) 

STILT-PLOVKR.    [Plovbiw,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  285.] 

'      STILTON.  [HUNTINODONSHIBK.] 

STIMULANTS  or  ExaUmU(\a  medicine),  agents  which 
incnue  vital  eeCkn,  flnt  in  the  part  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, then  of  the  ifMem  generally,  and  perhaps  ultimately 
of  some  partioular  or^n ;  and  when  this  orean  is  a  gland  or 
secreting  organ,  a  renewed  or  augmentea  secretion  is  ob- 
served. The  nervous  system  seems  to  be  the  part  which 
they  chiefly  intUiencc.  and  through  it  the  va«i-ular,  and  in 
nany  oases  the  muscular.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  simple 
effect  following  the  employment  of  ammoni«in  ftlUnting 
fit.  whete  the  uplintion  of  the  vepour  of  ammonia,  or  iu 
cMilMMiaM  (MMllinf  aeltaX  to  the  noalrilai,  •timolates  the 
brain,  and  so  restores  the  heart's  action,  by  which  the  cir- 
culation is  resumed,  and  all  porta  dependent  on  itvivilled. 
Aniiimtic  vinei^ar,  clccincity,  i^aivanisoit  Olid  tfan  eud^en 
n[)()l  i-ation  o(  cold,  have  a  like  effect. 

The  ngeiiiB  which  conslituie  this  class,  though  often  con- 
founded with  others,  are  perfticily  di.'itinct;  differing  from 
all  by  their  sensible  quaUiies.  their  chemic&l  composition, 
the  nature  of  their  pnyaiologicel  effecto.  end  of  the  thera- 
peutie  indteettons  they  are  oaloulated  to  fuUU.  They  are 
often  oiinfounded  with  tonics  [ANALKPTtce],  antispasmodics, 
iiud  even  narcotics,  to  all  of  which  they  nave  relations  of 
affinity,  but  are  not  identical  with  ai^y.  In  so  far  as  they 
both  act  on  the  nervous  system,  they  have  most  affinity 
with  antispasmodics  [Antispasmodics],  hut  differ  from 
them  in  as  much  as  stimulants  increase  the  actions  which 
nre  natural  to  the  different  organs  of  the  body;  while  anti- 
epmnodice  idlny  or  dtminiah  iaordinnte  or  abDomial  action. 
Nmrly  the  eune  ney  be  aaid  of  the  diatinetione  betwven 
tliera  and  narcotic-.  [Narcotics],  for  though  the  increased 
action  excited  by  an  agent  of  this  class,  if  extreme  or  lon^ 
ronlinued,  is  followed  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  collapse, 
still  Ihu  IS  very  different  from  that  which  follows  the  em- 
ployment of  a  narcotic,  which  is  much  greater,  as  well  as 
more  epeedy.  Oertain  articles,  such  as  opium  and  alcohol, 
nay  be  aade  to  aet  in  either  way ;  but  while  opium  is  not 
unmquently  used  to  stimulate^  aleobol  is  never  uaed  medi- 
eally  as  a  narcoUc,  though  the  eoma  and  stupor  whidi  eneue 
from  an  excessive  dose  of  it,  are  as  pralbaadL  and  ofkon  as 
fatal,  as  from  an  o  enlose  of  opium. 

Above  uil.  stimulants  are  iiiovl  frequently  confounded 
with  tonics;  but  independently  of  the  consideration  that 
Btimulanii^  operate  directly  on  the  nervous  system,  while 
tonic*  affect  the  muscular  and  aaneuif«roi»  syatenis.  their 
operation,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  elheti»  are  entirely 
different.  Slimulanta  render  the  movements  generally  more 
frequent ;  tonics  render  them  stronger :  stimulants,  loo  tnAy 
or  loo  often  used,  exhaust  the  excitability  ;  tonics,  within  a 
certain  limit,  maintain  it.  The  action  of  the  one  is  imme- 
diate and  Irnnsicnt;  that  of  the  other  slow,  scarcely  percep- 
tible, and  progressive,  but  permanent  This  is  best  seen  in 
their  eliNta  on  the  stomach.  Tonics  render  the  digestion 
more  pofoet;  stimulanu  quicken  it:  moreoveir,  nosi  tonica 
must  M  tfaaaaelves  disested  before  the  system  can  beneSt 
by  them;  while  stimulants  display  their  effects  as  soon  as 
they  tou(^  the  lips  or  reach  the  stomach.  In  many  fevers 
cinchona  bark  produces  no  abatement  of  the  >ivmptoms  for 
which  It  \i  usually  prescribed,  a.s  llio  stomacii  is  too  weak 
to  digest  It;  but  capsicum  or  i  avenue  pepper  given  along 
with  It,  so  rouses  the  stomach,  that  the  febrifuge  power  of 
the  bark  is  then  manifested. 

Stimulants  are  of  two  daaiet:  tbe  ftraieir  eotapriw  me- 
dteinal  tubatanoet;  the  bttar,  warmth,  cold,  «teetrieiiy, 
galvsnism.  and  mental  agents,  such  as  music  (when 
lively),  joy,  hope,  &c.  Many  of  the  latter  class  lm»e 
been  already  treated  of  [Bathing;  Elxctricitt;  Gal- 
vanismI  ;  of  the  others,  the  cff(>ct$  are  too  familiar  to  require 
notice,  except  to  recommend  the  practice  of  encouraging 
the  hope  of  a  favourable  issue  to  his  complaint  in  the 
mind  of  a  patient,  in  all  cases  not  desnerate.  as  cherishing 
this  feeUng  greatlj  increasca  the  ebanoe  of  recovery. 
The  former  elass  are  divided  into  pwmanent  stimolania 
and  diffusible  stimulants,  the  effect  of  the  icrmanent 
being  slower  but  moro  lasimK,  that  of  ihe  others  (juick  hut 
transient.  The  first  are  used  where  a  oouMiderable  and  en- 
during power  IS  wished  to  be  imparted  to  tlie  system,  as  in 
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great  and  impending  danger  is  to  be  (Atriated,  as  in  eases  of 

fainting,  fits,  or  when  sedative  poisons  are  to  be  antagoni  <  (5 . 
In  these  latter  instances,  ammonia,  alcohol  in  some  form, 
or  sulphuric  tether,  are  commonly  had  recourse  to.  Per- 
manent stimulants  are  generally  volatile  or  essential  oils 

Eure,  or  in  the  Wtnlijoations  in  which  they  exist  in  roots;, 
arks,  or  floweri^  mid  are  often  highly  aromatic;  malt 
liquors  may  also  be  classed  with  permanent  stimulants. 
The  precise  stage  in  the  progress  of  fevers  and  other  acnte 
diseases,  when  antiphlogistic  or  reducing  meeautee  ahould 
be  abandoned,  and  stimulants  substituted,  is  the  nicest  point 
that  a  medical  attendant  is  ever  called  upon  to  decide;  and 
notluiig  mtire  clearly  distuiguishes  the  judicious  practitioner 
than  his  correct  determination  of  thiii  point.  It  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  more  cases  uokatbya  nremature  ose 
of  them,  than  by  defaiy,  as  the  numenma  relapses  in  fever 
testify.  All  persone  reeovering  from  aevere  dksasee  are 
almost  in  the  condition  of  newly  bom  children,  in  whom 
the  irritability  and  excitability  are  very  great.  These  shoold 
not  be  viol •  mly  <;  led  upon,  but  on  the  contrary  they  should 
be  treated  vnih  the  utmost  gentlcnes;*  and  care.  Sleep  is  a 
more  useful  restoratne  tlian  any  other.  Stimulant.s  are 
more  necessary  during  the  night  than  during  the  day,  and 
as  more  penom  die  aoring  that  period,  the  use  of  stimu- 
lanta  beoonea  qom  urgent  at  that  time.  But  the  best  and 
moot  harmless  is  a  very  strong  infoaioQ  of  Vtm,  aapeeially 
ereer,  given  in  9mi>ll  quantities,  eveiy  hour  or  imv  0*  the 
3anj,'er  of  the  ca>ie  may  point  out. 

SllNGS,  in  Botany,  a  kind  of  hair  with  which  many 
plants  are  furiiisheU,  which  secretes  a  poisonous  fluid,  which 
when  introduced  under  the  skin  of  animals  produces  inflam- 
mation. Many  plants  are  endowed  with  ibis  kind  of  prt- 
teciioii,  the  mo^t  common  example  of  which  is  seen  in  the 
stinging  nattlea.  In  thaae  plants  the  atiog  oonaiata  of  a 
del&tMy  elongated  tnbe  of  eellatar  tissue^  whieh  h  aeated 
upon  a  inland  formed  of  the  same  tissue.  The  poisonous 
fluid  IS  secreted  in  this  gland,  and  when  any  pressure  l» 
made  upon  the  gland,  the  fluid  passes  into  the  tube,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  venom  p.j^e^  up  the  fang  of  a  f>er- 
peiit's  tooth. 

In  several  species  of^  the  order  Malpighiaoem,  the  hatra, 
which  are  of  a  peculiar  stellate  form,  poisesa  a  poiaonotii 
gland,  with  whidi  they  communicate.  The  gmiiia  Lmm 
and  several  others  are  provided  with  this  kind  of  armature. 

De  Cuiidollc  remarks  tnat  in  all  cases  where  hairs  are  pro- 
vided «Uh  secretory  glands,  the  fluid  secreted  is  of  au  acrid 
nature,  and  that  this  lluid  is  never  discharged  but  whan 
some  foreign  body  presses  on  the  point  of  the  hair. 

The  poisonous  secretion  of  thof^ndnlar  hairs,  like  most 
other  secretions  of  plants,  are  more  powerfully  develojped  in 
tropical  elimates.  iMehenaultde  la  Tour  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  efferts  of  touching  the  Urtica  rrenulata, 
which  was  growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta : 
*  One  of  the  leaves  slightly  touched  the  first  three  tingers  <  >: 
my  left  band;  at  the  time  I  only  perceived  a  slight  prick 
iii[(,  to  which  I  paid  no  attention.  This  was  at  seven  iii  the 
morning.  The  pam  continued  to  increase :  in  an  hour  it 
became  intolerable ;  it  seemed  as  if  some  one  was  rubbillg 
rojr  flngers  with  a  hot  iron.  Nevertheless  the«e  wna  no 
remarMble  appearance ;  neither  iwdling,  nor  pustule,  oor 
inflammation.  The  pain  rapidly  spread  along  the  arm  as  far 
as  the  armpit.  I  was  then  seized  with  frequent  sneezing;, 
and  with  a  copious  running  at  the  nose,  as  ii  I  had  caught 
a  violent  cold  m  the  head.    About  noon  I  expenencea  u 

Siainful  contraction  of  the  back  of  the  jaws,  whu  h  m^ide  me 
ear  an  attack  of  tetanus.  I  then  went  to  bed,  hoping  tlMii 
repose  woald  alleviate  my  suffering :  but  it  did  not  abat«  ; 
on  the  contrary  iteontinuied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  foUow- 
ing  nigh: ;  but  I  lost  the  contraction  of  the  jawa  about  Mven 
in  the  evening.  The  next  morning  the  pain  began  to  leav? 
me.  and  I  fell  asleep.  I  continued  to  suffer  for  two  days  . 
and  the  pain  returned  in  full  force  when  1  put  my  hand  into 
water.  I  did  not  Anally  lose  it  for  nine  days  '  (Lindley, 
Nat.  Sytt,  p.  176.)  These  effects,  though  violent,  are  not 
severe  as  those  produced  by  another  nettle,  known  in  tbo 
East  bv  the  name  of  Dwifa  LecC  vhicih  ia  Mid  aomotiinM 
to  produoe  death. 
STITIT.  ^ntOA.] 

STIPKS.  m  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  almost  all  parte  of 
a  plant  performing  the  functions  of  a  stalk,  w  ith  the  excep- 
tion of  the  petiole  and  llowcr-stulk.  It  is  frequently  ui,e<l 
to  express  the  whole  stem  of  a  plant.  The  orj^an  which 
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ftupporis  the  p'sU  in  »omo  plants,  as  in  Cappans,  Lunarta, 
and  Coiuiea,  u  called  ttipet pistiUi  by  soinu  wriiors,  and  by 
•thera  Gynopbanua  and  Oyoopodiun.  Stipes  is  alao  applied 
to  tho  aot»  Of  aomolf  onoB,  at  thoae  of  Sphagnum  anc  lAn- 
dreaceiB.  The  stalk  that  supports  the  pileus  or  cap  iti  the 
bi);her  forms  of  Fungi,  as  well  as  the  part  that  supporis  (he 
organs  of  reproiluctiun  in  such  Licln  im  a^  C'dliciurfi,  ('oinn- 
egbe,  and  Bteomt/ces,  is  called  stipes.  The  same  term  has 
Men  applied,  though  with  mnoh  loiB  propiioty.  to  the 
petioles  of  tbe  leaves  of  ferns. 
STIPPLE.  [Bkoeaviiib.] 

SUPULESt  to  Botao/.  are  thoM  otsau  vhuh  aio  found 
at  tbo  baae  and  on  each  aide  of  the  axila  of  tbe  leavea  of 
plaotji.  Tlii:y  aru  not  gf  constant  occurrence,  not  being 
found  in  iUl  plauU.  but  where  they  o('c:ur  they  l"rtM]Ucnlly 
♦•liuracterise  a  whole  family,  as  iu  Leguininosaj,  Rosacea}, 
Malvaceo;,  &c.  These  organs  are  frvquvnlly  very  like 
leaves,  and  present  themselves  in  tbe  various  forms  in  w  hich 
leavaa  are  found.  But  they  aro  alwava  to  be  distinguished 
flan  loavoa  bj  tbeir  position  at  tbo  oaae  of  tbo  l«af-«talk. 
In  manycaaes  they  are  green,  like  the  leaf;  they  sometimes 
bavo  petiolea,  and  are  sometimes  sessile  and  eut  into  teeth, 
lobaat  fcc  In  the  Mimosas  the  stipules  frequently  dcKenu- 
rale  into  hardened  spines.  In  the  family  of  Polygonacecu 
tii-  y  are  membranous,  and  being  united  together  they  form 
a  aheAth  around  the  stem,  which  is  called  an  ochrta.  The 
stipules  in  Cucurbilacen  aaanmo  the  character  of  tendrils, 
and  in  Trapu  aatant  tbay  appaar  uiidar  tho  form  of  oloa> 
gaiod  flfauBentona  bodiea* 

The  siie  of  tbe  atipulea  varies  greatly :  aonwtfanes  they  are 
very  diminutive,  and  occupy  but  little  space  compared  with 
the  leaf,  as  is  seen  in  the  little  bristle  like  stipules  of  the 
bird-chorry  and  the  withered  st  ale-like  character  they  pre- 
sent in  tbe  buckthorn  ;  whiUt  m  other  plants  ihey  are  very 
larga^  as  in  tbe  hearts-ease,  and  aomotimes  thejr  aeem  to 
devMop  at  the  expense  of  tbe  Uai,  and  pecibm  Ita  Aine- 
IMM^M  in  iba  Lathifnu  apAaoa. 

Tlw  dnratioB  of  atipulco  Ttriea.  In  aome  ooaaa  tb^ 
dnp  off  very  early,  so  as  sometimes  to  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  never  existed.  This  occurs  in  tbe  Amentaoes. 
In  niui<  v  piiitiu  they  continue  un  after  the  fall  of  tbe  leaf, 
and  this  IS  e&pecially  tbe  cose  in  those  with  spiny  stipules; 
it  iaalao  seen  in  many  of  the  Rubiacea>,  ^c. 

Tbe  character  of  the  stipules  is  frequently  much  altered 
by  tbe  adiiesions  that  take  place  botwaen  them.  In  Mag- 
nolia they  adhere  tooether  Iqr  thair  upper  endb.  and  fiam.a 
kind  of  abeath  for  am  proteetioo  of  the  young  buda.  In 
some  species  of  Astragalus  the  stipules  of  uppusite  sides 
meet,  and  lonn  apparently  one  stipule  with  two  teeth. 
Tii.ifurtnof  stipule  iscaiK  d  .\i/n'>chrecUe.  In  Mtlianthut 
majur  the  lateral  stipules  are  uintud  through  the  axil  uf  the 
lea!c  and  thus  form  an  intra-axillary  stipule  and  De 
CandoHo  auppoaes  that  the  occurrence  of  all  intra-oxillary 
•tipuloB  may  be  aocountad  for  in  tbit  way.  In  those 
Garaoiacea  tbo  leaves  of  which  are  oppoaita,  tbd  atipules 
of  each  aide  unite,  apparently  forming  but  two  atipules 
•.>h<?re  there  are  really  four.  In  Cinclionacea>,  which 
f>L)55e5s  opposite  leaves,  they  adhere  sometimes  by  one  edge 
Olid  swjmetimes  by  another;  but  in  most  instances  tlie 
ktipules  of  opposite  aidea  grow  together,  forming  what  is 
called  an  inioipetiolaratindn, 

Tbe  stipnioa  appear  to  Ve  modifications  of  the  leaves,  but 
may  nlwaya  be  distinguished  from  these  organs  by  their 
baqs  plaoed  at  the  base  of  tbe  leaf-stalk.  Another  dis- 
tineoon  would  also  be  found  in  tbeir  not  possessing  buds  in 
their  axils.  This  law  hosvever  is  subject  to  some  exce|ilion», 
li  stipules  are  sonieiuues  Ibund  with  buds  in  their  axils, 
thus  proving  their  theoretical  identity  with  the  leaf. 

The  function  of  the  stipules  geneially  is  not  very  obvious, 
but  in  many  cases  there  can  be  no  doiwttbal  they  act  as  a 
protection  to  tbo  jroune  bud.  as  ta  seen  in  Maguolia,  and 
more  partieulaily  in  tba  tulip-tree  <Iinadondron%  where 
they  embrace  the  young  bud  in  the  (brm  of  two  little  valves. 
In  compound  leaves  the  leaflets  are  often  Aimished  with 
smaller  stipuluf.  Tlie«e  have  been  called  by  De  Candolle 
ttii^U.  Kxamples  of  these  may  be  seen  iu  the  species  of 
lldysarurn. 

STIRIA.  [.STTiaiA.] 

8TIRUNG.  WILUAll  BARt.  OF.  tbe  son  of  Alex- 
ander Aieaander  of  Uenatiie^  iajnnerally  stated  to  have 
teen  bora  about  tbo  year  1990.  Tbe  only  ground  however 
Ufon  which  this  opinion  rests  is  tbe  inscription  '  attatis 
•aae  S7  *  oo  the  portrait  prefixed  to  one  copy  of  the  edition 


of  bis  poetical  works,  published  m  1C37.  llis  father  died  n 
1694.  William  succeeded,  at  bia  death,  to  landed  property 
in  the  oountiea  of  Qaekmannan  and  Perth,  and  accom- 
panied Ardiibald.  laventh  earl  of  Argyle,  in  his  travels  on 

the  Continent.  Between  lfiU3  and  IGU  he  published  seve- 
ral pooms.     The  tragedy  of  'Darius'   was   printed  at 
Edinburgh  in  ICOJ:  jt  wu-,  repniitod  at  London  in  1G04, 
with  the  addition  of  tlie  tragedy  of  '  Croesus,' a 'Paraeiiesis' 
addrc-ssed  to  Prince  Henry,  and  '  Aurora,'  containing  tho 
'  first  fancies'  of  tbe  author,  and  two  short  piecea,  *  Some 
Verses,  written  by  the  author  to  bis  m^jestie.  by  tbe  author, 
at  the  time  of  bis  myostiara  first  entering  into  England.* 
and  *  Some  Verses  written  shortly  thersaller,  by  reason  of 
an  Inundation  of  Dovan,  a  water  necre  unto  the  author's 
house,  whereupon   liis   luajeHty  was  soineiiuies  wont  to 
hawke.'    The  two  tragedies  were  ajjain  printed  at  London, 
With  tlie  addition  of  the  '  Alexaiidraean   Tragedy,'  and 
'Julius  CiBsar,'  in  1607.    '  An  Elegie  on  the  Death  ol 
Prince  Henry'  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1612,  alonjr 
with  '  Some  verses  to  his  Majeatie,'  and  *  A  Short  View  of 
tbo  State  of  Man.'  The  earliest  edition  of  Dumeaday.  or 
tbe  Oreaf  Day  of  tbe  Lordes  Judgment,'  is  that  of  Edin- 
buigh,  1614.    Willi  (he  exeepliun  of  two  Ixjoks  of  an  un- 
finished poem.  '  Joiiatiiaii.'  Alexander  published  no  poetry 
after  161-4,  but  u  jiueket  edition  of  the  tragedies  appeared  in 
1616.  and  *  Recreations  with  the  Muses,'  a  collection  of  his 
priucipal  poems,  was  publiiihed  in  1637.    His  poetry  ia 
diffuse.  deUcient  in  point,  and  fails  tocarry  tbe  r«uler  along 
with  it;  but  tbe  TorsiBcation,  though  unequal,  ia  often 
stately  and  musical,  (here  is  a  vein  of  elevated  sentiment 
running  through  the  whole,  and  the  thoughts  are  those  <A 
a  man  of  learning  and  sound  judgment.  Tiie  '  fi.>t  fancies' 
are  of  course  sonnets  to  his  iiii.-.lress  s  e)ebrow,  but  the  rest 
are  all  of  a  didactic  tendency.    The  opening;  solilo<|uv  put 
into  tbe  mouth  of  the  ghost  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
the  *  Alexaiidraean  Tnigod}.  <  (iiiiaiiis  a  mixture  of  lofty 
ideas,  some  of  them  not  unworthy  of  Luoian.  which,  had  tfaie 
diction  been  more  eondmised,  must  have  produced  a  deep 
and  startling  impression.   Tbe  *  Paraenesis'  is  curious,  in- 
asinuch  as  tbe  ambitious  disposition  and  habitual  train  of 
thought  which  prompted  llie  coloriisiiig  speculations  of  his 
after-life,  may  there  be  traced  in  their  first  germ.    He  was 
among  the  first  Scotchmen  who  wrote  Eni^lish:  he  uas 
Dniinniood's  seuior,  and  was  occasionally  consulted  by  him 
reuarding  styleand  rhythm.  After  all  however  tbe  poems  of 
Awxander  seem  to  have  been  less  the  result  of  a  single- 
minded  love  of  song,  than  of  a  desire  to  attract  nottoe  and 
open  a  public  career  for  himself  In  this  he  was  successful. 
Lithgow  apostrophised  him  as  '  grave  Menstrie,  true  Casta- 
lian  fire.'    Drayton  called  hiiu  '  my  Alcxu'.ider,'  and  king 
James '  his  philosophical  poet.'  His  first  poiron  was  Prince 
Henry.   On  the  death  of  that  prince  he  transferred  his 
services  to  his  brother  Charles,  whoso  mctleman-usher  he 
was  sworu  in  161S.  In  1CI4  die  Uur  utghicd  lum.  and 
appointed  bim  master  of  rnqnaili.  In  1681,  biog  Jamaa 
granted  tbe  territory  of  Nova  Sootia  to  Sir  William  Alex- 
ander, by  a  charter  dated  the  10th  of  September.  The 
je.ilousies  which  disturl»ed  the  latter  yeai-s  of  James's 
reign    prevented    tho    further   progress   of  Alexander's 
scheme  of  colonization  till  after  his  death.    On  the  acces- 
sion of  GbarleB  I,  Sir  William  dovelo|>ed  his  scheme  of 
oolimisation  in  a  aamphlat  entitled  'An  Encouragement  to 
CSoloniea,'  publianed  in  I6S&.'  An  improved  edition  waa 
published  in  1630,  under  the  title  of  *Ibe  Map  and  DeUoaa* 
tion  of  New  England,  together  with  a  Diseouneof  Planta' 
tions  and  Colonies.'    The  king  was  so  won  by  the  project, 
that  he  made  Sir  William  Alexander  lieutenant  of  New 
Scotland,  and  founded,  in  connection  with  that  colony,  the 
order  of  knighls-baronels  iu  Scotland.    The  territory  was 
to  be  divided  into  parcels  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
fifty ;  and  Sir  VkTilliam  was  entitled  to  dispose  of  tbem,  with 
the  tiUe  of  baionel.  to  the  purohasatai  for  tbe  improvement 
of  the  colony.  Aknandera  idea  aaoma  to  have  bean  to 
establish  a  feudal  state,  of  which  be  wss  to  be  tbe  bead. 
XkUilat  \\»  tuzeraineti  ot  tbe  king  of  England.    He  is  said 
to  have  received  20tl/.  sterling  from  each  purchaser,  and 
the  patents  were  r.itiric'l  by  p  irliaiiienl,  ana  registeied  by 
the  lord  Lyon  king-al  arms.  Ultimately  however  Alexander 
was  induced  to  cede  bis  claims  to  tlie  French ;  but  the 
allegation  that  he  waa  paid  for  doing  so  seems  destitute 
of  Ibondation.  Tho  purcbaaars  retained  tbeir  titles,  which 
were  hereditary,  and  gave  tbem  pneedenee  in  Scotland 
of  all  kuigbu  and  maor  banna.  This  mnaaotion  gave 
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nw  to  isftm  ittfiMtamM  oa  Alakftndar.  IImm  is  srory 
MMon  bowttver  to  beliMv  tb»t  ht  ii*t  nwfe  ainliitious  of 

founding  a  colony  than  anxious  to  obtain  VUMtJ,  though 
nowise  averse  to  the  latter.  He  obtained  from  the  king  a 
charter  of  the  lor(]ship  of  Canada  in  1628,  :ui'l  fmrn  the 
eouncil  of  New  KngUnd  aKnmtof  all  that  j  art  of  New- 
England  between  the  rivers  Kennel»i  k  ii  i  S:.  Croix,  and 
of  the  island  of  Stirling  (now  Long  IMand,  in  the  ktatc 
of  New  York),  in  1635.  He  made  vigorous  effort*  to  settle 
Ibn  iaUuidt  ud  hn  ddMt  toikoootraeled  the  disease  which 
earned  tiini  to  hit  fnvB  httSf  M*  fitther,  by  the  eXMMife 
hardships  he  underwent  in  trjing  to  found  a  Mttlament  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  What  property  Alexander  did  aeemnn- 
lutc  v  iTii'.  !,o  have  been  <1 1 v,) i:i  these  attempts ;  foi 
the  family  estates  in  Scotland  w^iiu  snatched  by  his  creditont 
from  his  third  «on.  It  is  however  pretty  clear  that  be 
contrived  to  obtain  lai^e  granU  both  of  property  and 
honours  through  the  royal  favour,  and  the  temp<nr  of  the 
tiniat  ha  lived  in  mm  not  lueb  m  to  alknr  nicb  Boqauituuu 
to  put  without  eritieiam.  While  bvaiod  with  the  Nova 
Scotian  projoct,  ho  obtained  the  privilege  of  coining  for 
ScotlanrI  a  sort  of  base  copper-money,  called  '  turners.* 
Douglas  mentions,  in  his  '  Peerage,'  that  Alexander  having 
built  about  this  time  a  large  house  in  the  town  of  Stirlini^. 
m  which  be  inscribed  his  motto,  "  Per  mare,  per  terras,' 
bis  countrymen  travestied  it  into  '  per  metre  el  turners,'  in 
allusion  to  his  making  money  by  poetry  and  copper-coining. 
Baeidea  tba  larp  nanto  of  tend  in  Anariea,  the  king 
granted  to  him  mwran  of  the  baronT  of  Manorial*  16SS ; 
of  the  baronies  "f  T.n"^is  and  Tullibody,  1629;  of  the 
barony  of  Tulliculuc,  1634  ;  of  the  barony  of  (jartmore, 
1636.  He  was  sworn  a  privy-counsellor,  and  appointed 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  in  162C  ;  made  keeper  of  the 
signet,  1627  ;  a  commissioner  of  Em  in  pu>r,  1628;  and  un 
axtcaotdinary  lord  of  session  in  1631.  He  was  created 
TlMMmnt  Stirling  and  Lord  Alexander  of  Tullibody,  by 
ebanar,  dated  Wiadeor*  4th  Septamber,  1630,  and  Barl  of 
Stirling.  Tbeoont  Oaneda.  and  Lovd  Alexander  of  Tblli- 
body,  by  patent,  <\!\U',]  Dalkeith,  14th  June.  1G37. 
"William  earl  of  Surlin^  died  on  the  12th  of  Februar}', 
1640.  B)  his  wife  Janet,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Erskine, 
commendator  of  tlie  bishopric  of  Gla«pow,  he  had  seven 
sons  and  two  daughters.  'Tbelast  of  his  male  descendants, 
Benry,  the  fiitb  earl,  died  without  issue  in  1749.  The 
•arl  of  Stirling,  who  held  n  eomnand  in  tba  Nvblutionary 
army  of  America  (whoM  fafraMOtotive  atOl  votoa  under 
protest  at  each  election  of  Seettiab  peers),  elained  the  title 
as  descendant  of  Andrew  Alexander,  VDitng^i-'r  brother  r  f 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  first  earl,  tlu  iwln  having  been 
granted  to  '  heirs-male  of  the  name  of  Alexander.' 

Kippis's  Biogrtxphia  Bn'toJintox;  Horace  Walpole's  Ca- 
talogue qf  RoycU  and  Noble  Authort,  Park's  edition ;  Doug- 
las's Scottiih  Peerage,  Wood's  edition ;  The  Earl  of  Stir- 
line's  Reereationi  with  the  Muse$.) 

BURLING.  JAMES,  aa  English  mathemaUdan  of 
eonsiderablo  eminence,  but  of  wnom,  except  the  works 
wliifl;  lii'  i)i;li!i-,li./.l,  --irarcely  any  thing  is  known.  He 
must  have  bum  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  ho  was  a  student  in  the  university  of  Oxford;  in 
)  726  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  l^iety,  and  his 
death  miut  baf*  talm  plaoe  attbaeqnanllj  to  the  year 
1764. 

Hr.  8tbling*s  first  work  is  entitled '  Linea  TertU  Ordinis 
Newtonians,  sive,*  &c :  this  work,  wbieb  was  published 
at  Oxford,  in  9vo.,  in  1717,  contains  a  commentary  on 

Mawton's  tract  ( n  ;lu'  s-ul  ji  >  i  of  lines  of  the  third  order. 
In  this  tract  ii  is,t,liowii  tl-at  i;ch  lines  may  be  expressed 
by  four  different  equations,  iln  third  degree,  between  two 
variable  quantities  x  and  ji';  and  that  of  these  equations 
OBOi  wbieb  consists  of  terms  involving  tba  three  first  powers 
«f  »  and  the  two  first  powors  of  y,  eonMabenda  aixty-flve 
apadaa  of  hyperbolic  eonraa^  Sttriing  diaownd  that  the 
same  equation  contained  two  additional  species,  and  the 
Abb4(  Do  Gua  ( U*age  de  FAnalyie  de  Deteariei)  subse- 
quently detected  in  it  four  others  which  had  been  over- 
looked by  Stulinjf.  prolrably  because  he  directed  hio  re- 
searches almost  entirely  in  the  steps  of  his  author.  The 
English  mathematician  has  the  honour  of  being  tlie  first 
who  observed,  if  the  value  of  y  in  the  given  eauation  be 
found  in  an  infinite  aeriea  of  tanns  containing  oaaoendiog 
powers  of  m,  that  on  taking  ooa  tern  only  of  socib  series 
for  the  value  of  y.  there  is  obtained  an  equation  of  the  first 
degree,  which  delermines  tlM  position  of  a  rectilinear 
aajnptoto  to  tbo  eomx  tint  on  tabiiif  t«o  tann^  tbeca  it 


cditainad  an  eqnation  of  a  onrrai,  which  nay  be  considered 
as  an  aaTmptoto  to  the  original  enifo,  and  wbich  approaches 
nearer  to  it  than  the  laetilinear  aaynptoto ;  and  ao  oa.  U 

may  be  observed  however  that  the  division  of  rarre  Knaa 

into  classes  and  species  in  n'liitrnry,  Newton,  Eul-r,  ar^ 
Crt^mer  h*riTig  made  the  number  of  curves  of  the  saiae 
i  iniur  very  different :  it  is  akonow  of  small  importance,  since 
when  the  equation  of  any  curve  is  given,  the  rules  of  analjais 
enable  the  mathematician  to  determine  immediately  ito 
tangents,  asymptotes,  normals,  and  '  singular'  points. 

11m  work  which  oontributed  moat  to  Stirling's  repnU- 
tkm  ia  his '  Methodus  Differantialiaii  sive  Tractotua  de  Bum- 
mstione  et  Interpolatione  Sartennn  Tnfinitaram:*  tbisfPork 
was  published  in  London,  in  4to.,  in  1 7:?P  :  and  in  the  first 
part  of  it  there  arc  investigated  general  (orraullB,  express- 
ing the  s  inis  I  I"  given  series  by  means  of  a  factor,  by 
wbich  each  term  in  a  series  being  multiplied,  tlie  product 
is  equal  to  the  next  following  term :  tbalbetsr  ftaalf  is  in 
the  form  of  a  aeriea  oonai^ing  of  terms  armngad  according 
totbaaaeending  or  deacanding  powers  of  a  variable  quan- 
tity; and  for  this  variable  are  to  be  aubstituted  different 
numbers  increasing  from  unity.  "When  the  given  aeries  ia 
not  susceptible  of  li  ivi  11 1^'^  its  sum  expressed  in  finite  terms, 
the  factor  is  an  intimle  series,  and  then  the  formula  ex- 
pressing the  sum  is  also  an  infinite  scries;  but  being  hii^hiy 
convergent,  the  summation  of  a  few  of  its  terms  gives  a 
very  near  apptoximatkm  to  the  value  of  the  given  series. 
The  s««imd  part  of  tbe  work  relates  to  tbo  interpolation  of 
toms  betwaan  those  of  any  given  aarios:  tba  values  of  tbe 
interpolated  terms  arc  found  agreeably  to  the  method  of 
Newton,  and  there  are  added  several  theorems  for  facili- 
tating the  processes  by  ■.  hn  h  they  are  obtained.  There  are 
also  given  various  formula)  lor  approximating  to  the  qua- 
drature of  curves  by  the  method  of  enuidistant  ordinates. 

In  the  *  PbiloBopbical  Transactions  for  1735  there  is  a 
paper  by  Stirling  *On  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  and  on  the 
Vahatioaa  of  the  Fona  of  Omvi^  at  ita  Sarfaoe.'  And  « 
aaeond  edition  of  tbe  'Methodos  DiSMwntialia*  waa  pnb- 
lished  in  1764. 

STIRLING.  [Stirlinoshihk] 

STIRLINGSHIRE,  an  n  lat,  ;  county  of  Scotland.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Perthshire,  from  which  it  ia  in 
several  parts  separated  by  the  river  Forth ;  on  the  north- 
east by  Claokmannanduia  and  a  detached  portion  of  Perth- 
shire, from  botb  wbidl  il  la  separated  by  tbe  Forth,  whieb 
here  becomes  a  wide  Mtiiary;  on  tbe  aait  and  aoQth'aaat 
by  Linlithgowshire,  or  West  Lothian ;  on  the  south  hv 
T.anar'kihire  and  a  dettirhcd  portion  of  DnmVa-TnrshirL- : 
and  on  the  south-west  i  ni  west  by  the  mam  portion  ot 
Dumbartonshire,  from  wl:  en  it  is  separated  by  Loch 
Lomond.  The  form  of  the  county  is  irregular ;  tbe  greatest 
length  Ls  from  north-west  to  south-east,  from  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Glengyle  at  tbo  bead  of  Loch  Katrine  Or  Cateran. 
to  tbe  shore  of  the  Forth  near  Ghrangemootb.  49  miles ;  the 
greateat  breadth  atright  angles  to  ue  tengib  is  fkom  Logie 
near  Stirling,  to  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Oalder.  not  flir  from 
Glajgow,  2i  miles.  Thure  are  two  insulated  portion';  sur- 
rounded by  Perth  and  Clackmannan  shires,  and  includ  ng 
the  perish  of  Alva  and  part  of  Logie  parish.  The  are:i  of 
the  county  is  estimated  at  502  square  miles,  or  32 1  acres, 
of  which  13  square  miles,  or  8320  acres,  are  in  lochs.  (Mae 
Culloeb'a  atotitHcal  dxL  qf  tkt  BriH$k  Bmpin.)  Dr. 
PlayiUr^  aatfanato  ia  MO  si|aai»  miles.  (Dtteriptum 
Scotland.)  The  population  of  the  county  at  the  different 
enumerations  maae  during  tbe  present  century  was  as  fol- 
lows :  1801,  50,825;  1811,  58.174  ;  increase  14  per  cent., 
1821,  65.376  ;  increase  12  per  cent. ;  1S31.  72,621 ;  increase 
11  per  cent.;  1841,  82,179;  increase  13  per  cent.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  according  to  the 
census  of  1831  (whieb  we  retain  to  facilitate  OOnpnriaooX 
and  taking  Mae CoUoeb'a  eationto  of  tbo  araa.  was  14S; 
it  was  at  that  time  the  thftrtoentb  conn^  of  Bootknd  Ibr 
amotint  of  population,  exceeding  Orkneyshire,  but  falling' 
short  of  Dumfriesshire  ;  and  the  eighth  in  density  of 
populaiion,  exceeding  Ayrshire,  but  falling  short  of  Forfar- 
shire. In  area  it  is  the  sixteenth  county,  being  larger  than 
Fifeshire  but  lens  than  Banffshire.  Stirling,  tiie  chief  town 
is  31  miles  from  Edinburgh  Castle  in  a  diiw:t  line  west< 
north-west,  or  35  miles  by  the  road  through  Linlithgow, 
Falkirk,  and  Bannoekbum.  Tbaooua^  is  ineluded  batwoaa 
65*  $4'  and  58*  ttK  N.  lat.  and  S*  40'  and  4*  40'  W.  long. 

Surface;  Geotogy. — ^The  north-wearfern  extremity  of  the 
county  is  included  in  the  district  of  tbeHighlandit,  and  isoc- 
cittiaa  by  Ifae  aHNmtain'iangn  whioh  teina  the  waoltni  «x> 
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tremity  of  the  Gminpiatis,  and  sejiaraies  Loch  Lomond  froni 
Lochs  Clion  and  Ard.  in  which  thw  Forth  rUcH.  Of  this 
rauge  the  principal  mountain  is  B<-a  Loraoiid  ;  '  on  th«  north 
it  is  preeipiloaB;  on  xhn  souih,  setting  out  from  the  inn  of 
Ro«Mrdennan,  on  tb«  faank  of  the  laiu  (J^Ksh  Lomond)  you 
Meeod  easily  in  tlireetiovny  WBlkingowr  «  epeca  of  three 
miles.  Wbc'ii  you  reach  its  conical  sumiuit,  overtopping 
eVBTV  surrounding  eminence,  and  elevated  3000  teet  abo\e 
the  level  of  the  sea,  j u  :i  i\o  on  the  north  an  endlci'i  suc- 
cession of  mountauit  like  the  billows  of  the  stormy  ocean ; 
and  on  the  south  vou  have  presented  before  you,  as  on  a 
in^p,  the  riches  and  beauty  of  the  central  district  Of  Scot- 
inn  1  from  the  Wettera  Itles  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.*  (Neu> 
Statist.  Account  iff  Sa^lamL)  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain 
wiffe.  in  Loch  Lomond,  are  several  islands,  pert  of  which 
are  included  in  Stirlingshire.  Ttiis  range  consists  of  primary 
rocks,  chiefly  slates.  Houfint^-slati's  fiequenily  occur,  and 
there  is  some  limestone;  but  neither  art*  available  to  any 
extent  for  economic  purposes ;  the  slates  because  tbej  are 
too  bea%7'  to  pay  for  land  carriage,  cod  tlm  linattone  be- 
noM  it  is  too  distant  from  coal. 

Bast  of  this  district  the  tu»  of  tlia  countnr  beocaes  more 
level,  and  is  occupied  by  rocks  of  the  old  red-sandstone 
group;  but  in  the  central  parts  of  the  shire  it  again  rises 
into  hills,  which  form  the  group  of  the  Lennox  h;lU,  ex- 
tending from  east-Dorth-east  to  vest-south-west  from  ilic 
Forth  about  Stirling  Co  the  Clyde  near  Dumbarton.  Thej 
are  e:^t]ma(ed  to  attain  in  their  hi|(hest  part  the  height  of 
I  '>U0  feet,  and  present  many  indications  of  a  volcsnio  oHgin. 
The  Campsia  Fellas  which  coostitutfl  part  of  the  ffwp,  and 
skirt  the  valley  of  the  Kelvin,  eoniist  ebieflyof  large  tabular 
masses  of  trap,  the  geological  position  and  cliar;icter  of  wlii<-h 
Vary  Considerably.  The  other  hill-s  of  the  (jroup,  theXiar- 
gunnock.  Fintry,  and  Kilsyih  lulls  arc  chied)  trap  or  whin- 
done  :  the  face  of  them  is  broken  with  crags  and  glens. 
These  trap  rocks  appear  to  have  poneUated  tluough  the  old 
lad-satidstone,  and  through  tba  Umaston*  and  the  coal 
femations,  which  toward  the  sooth'aast  oover  the  old  red- 
miMhtooe.  That  part  of  th»  country  which  skirts  the  Len* 
BOX  bills  to  the  south  and  east  and  is  drained  by  the  Kelvin, 
a  feeder  of  the  Clyde,  and  by  the  Carron  and  other  tributa- 
ries of  the  Forth,  belongs  to  the  coal  district  of  Central 
Scotland,  an<l  >ields  coal,  ironstone,  freestone,  and  lime- 
stone in  considerable  quantity.  Silver  and  cobalt  were 
fcrmarly  obtained  in  the  detacbed  part  of  th*  abire  which 
eonstitutaa  the  parish  of  Alvs.  The  carsas  or  Adas  are 
ganatally  ooeupied  by  the  later  fbriutioos  or  by  aUii« 
viura. 

HtfdrograpAy  and Communieation*. — The  county  belongs 
partly  to  ibe  bai.in  of  the  Forth  and  partly  to  that  of  the, 
Clyde.  The  Duchray  Water,  one  of  ibe  principal  atUueuis 
of  tbe  Forth,  and  which  some  regard  as  the  principal  head 
of  that  river,  takes  its  rise  from  satretal  springs  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  slop«s  of  Ben  LomMld,  and  fonau  for 
llvo  or  six  miles  the  boundary  of  tho  ocmntor.  It  than  enters 
Bertbabiro.  but  again  tovebes  tbe  border  of  the  county  after 
its  junction  with  the  other  principal  head  of  the  Forth  ;  an  1 
except  for  a  short  distance  in  tbe  parish  of  Kipinin,  where 
lis  course  wholly  belongs  to  Perthshire,  and  ai^nin  near  Stir- 
ling, where  it  wholly  belongs  to  Stirlingshire,  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  county  till  it  receives  the  Avon, 
which  forms  the  eastern  boundary*  Its  oonrse  in  tbe  iteigb- 
bourbood  of  Stirling  is  very  winding.  Its  Stirlingshire  trf> 
bataries  are  all  small;  tlw  Bannoekburn,  tbaCwron,  and 
tbe  Avon  are  tbe  principal.  Some  more  important  streams, 
tbe  Teith,  the  Allan,  and  the  Devon  join  it  on  the  opposite 
bank.  Up  to  Stirlini^  bridge  tho  Forth  is  navigable  for 
small  6aiIini;-ve»sol.s  and  steam-boats.  At  the  junction  of 
the  Carron  with  tbe  Forth  \%  the  small  port  of  Grangemouth. 
Tbe  Forth  aboiiads  in  pike,  perch,  and  eels ;  trout  and  sal- 
moo  an  not  so  plantiiul  m  fbcmarlj;  tmut  am  bowovar 
abaiulant  in  tba  atpsama  ibat  flow  into  it 

No  part  of  tbe  Clyde  is  in  this  county :  but  the  Endrick 
and  its  feeder,  the  Blane  Water,  which  drain  the  chief  part 
of  the  district  between  the  Highlands  iti  l  'lie  Lennox  lulls, 
aiui  the  Kelvin,  which  drains  the  souUiern  part  of  the 
county,  are  both  allluonts  of  tho  Clyde.  The  Endrick  doe.s 
not  indeed  immediately  join  the  Clyde,  but  falls  into  Loch 
Lmiuiid,  which  communicates  with  the  Clyde  by  means  of 
Ui«  Levea  Wator.  Tho  Sodiriek  abounds  in  trout  In  the 
parttb  of  Fintry  it  Iklls  oirer  a  rook  M  ftet  high,  present- 
ing, when  the  waters  arc  swull^'i  liy  a  flood,  a  magnificent 
cuscade :  there  is  a  second  smaller  fall  lower  down. 


The  '  Great  Canal,'  which  connects  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde,  has  part  of  its  course  in  this  county.  Commencing  in 
the  Forth,  ur  rather  in  tbe  Carron,  at  Grangemouth,  it  runs 
west-south-west  into  the  detached  portion  of  Dumbarton' 
shira:  its  whole  loogth  is  miles,  or  with  the  hmneh  to 
I^irt  Dnndasnear  Gtasgo  w  3  :  nboat  ten  mihs  ofits  ecrmo 
belong  to  Stirlingshire.  The  cunal  nn  flie  averages?  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  ^7  at  the  bottom,  and  luim  feet  deep;  it  has 
.19  locks,  and  adtnils  vcsiols  of  90  tons  burden.  Tlie  raanu- 
facturest  of  Glasgow  are  conveyed  by  this  canal  to  tbe 
eastern  parts  of  the  island ;  and  goods  of  various  kindbooo- 
veyed  back.  This  canal  was  begun  in  1 768,  opened  to  a  cer- 
tain extontin  1776,  and  completod  in  1790.  Tbe  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Union  Canal  commenoes  at  fbrt  Uopetoun 
basin,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Edinbnrgh,  and  joins  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  at  Port  Downie,  near  Fulkirk,  about 
four  miles  from  Grangemouth;  its  whole  length  is  31^ 
miles,  partly  in  this  county.  It  enter.s  the  county  by  a  fine 
aqueduct  bridge  over  the  valley  of  the  Avon,  and  passes 
near  its  junction  with  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  through  a 
tunnel  nearly  1000  yards  loi^  out  in  the  solid  roek.  It  waa 
begun  in  1818  and  Bnisbed  in  1828,  and  is  used  ibr  the  con- 
veyance of  coal,  manure,  goods,  and  passengers. 

The  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  passes  througli  ilus 
county,  having  its  course  parallel  to  that  of  the  Union  Canal 
and  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  Tho  Act  for  this  rail* 
\?ay  was  obtained,  and  the  railway  itself  begun,  in  1638. 
It  commences  at  tbe  Hay-market  of  Edinburgh,  and  is 
carried  aeieas  the  vaUoy  or  tbe  Avon,  where  it  enten  this 
county  bv  a  vitdnet  of  twenty  srches,  some  of  them  90  fbet 
high,  and  terminates  ioGeorge  Square,  Glasgow :  it  paaies 
by  a  tunnel  84i  yards  long  ihnnjh  a  iiill  t  ear  Fallurk. 
There  is  to  bo  a  short  branch  to  the  town  of  Falkirk, 

Tho  Slamannaa  Railway,  which  rlin.s  from  near  tbe  ter- 
mination of  the  Balloebney  Railway  in  Lanarkshire  to  tbe 
Forth  and  Clyde  Union  Canal  at  Linlithgow,  has  part  of 
its  course  in  tliis  county :  its  whole  length  is  about  twelfO 
miles  and  a  lialf ;  the  main  line  was  opened  in  1840. 

The  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling,  and  from  thence  to 
Perth  and  the  north  of  Seotland,  enters  this  county  on  tbe 
ea^t  side  at  Linlithgow  bridge,  over  tbe  Avon,  and  runs  by 
Falkirk,  Bannoekburn,  and  St.  Ninian's,  to  Stirling.  At 
Camelon,  just  beyond  Falkirk,  a  road  branching  from  this 
to  tbe  left  runs  by  KiUytb  and  Kirkintulloch  lo  Glasgow, 
with  a  branch  from  Kirkintulloch  to  Dumbarton.  Tb» 
mad  from  Stirling  to  Glasgow  Alls  in  with  this  road  betwoan 
Gsmelon  and  Ki%yth;  afid  after  eoinciding  with  it  Ibr  & 
short  distance,  turns  off  to  the  left,  and  ivns hy  <t  more  ^ 
rect  line  to  Glasgow. 

Soil,  Agricullure,  ^c. — The  tii")  I'istrict  of  the  centre 
and  the  highland  tract  of  the  nuiUi-west,  with  the  lower 
lands  that  Tie  between  theui,  arc  in  most  places  bleak  and 
sterile ;  but  the  carae,  or  valley*  of  the  Forth,  iiom  the 
neighbourhood  of  Falkirk  to  Sliding,  consists  of  low  and 
fertile  alluvial  brndSi  The  eaateni  aide  of  the  eeonty  pre- 
sents a  finely  diversified  appearanee,  and  tbe  view  from 
S:irlin_:  Oih-A.j  i-;  o*"  nlmost  unequalled  beauty. 

Ill  Ujo  pau-ili  ul  Buchanan,  which  comprehends  neatly 
tho  whole  of  the  highland  disiricl,  with  an  area  of  above 
76,QU0  &ot&i,  only  about  acres  are  of  arable  laud :  ibis 
consists  of  the  alluvium  on  the  banks  of  the  Endrick,  and 
on  tbe  shore  of  Looh  Lomond.  Good  crops  of  oats  and  a 
little  barlerare  niied  bete,  and  pomtoesaod  tumipaaio 
grown.  There  am  above  4000  acres  of  nataml  weoda  or 
plantations,  the  latter  being  chiefly  of  oek  and  larch.  The 
woods,  both  natural  and  planted,  are  divided  into  twenty- 
four  portions,  and  one  is  cut  every  year,  so  that  the  v^hola 
are  cut  every  twenty-four  years:  they  produce  copsc-weod, 
not  timber,  except  that  a  few  trees  are  left  at  every  cutting 
for  standards :  the  bark  forms  an  important  part  of  the  pi^ 
dufle,  and  a  great  quantity  of  small  wood  is  anouaHy  oon- 
snmed  in  a  manuCwtorv  of  pvroligoeous  acid  and  dye^uft 
established  in  tbe  parish.  TbeproduetaofthemanaAetoiy 
are  consumed  in  the  print-works  ronnd  Glasgow.  The 
greater  part  of  the  parish  is  waste  land,  used  as  a  sheep- 
walk  or  pasture-  about  16,000  or  17,000  sheep,  chieny 
black-face<l  and  of  small  »izi ,  im  huk  1  yearly;  and  about 
130U  or  140U  cows  or  black  cattle,  and  a  very  few  horses. 

In  proceeding  from  the  highland  district  towards  tho 
south-east  the  quantity  of  cultivable  land  inngsases.  In 
Drymon,  tbe  adjacent  piarish  to  Buchanan,  of  82,300  aeres^ 
about  7000  are  cultivated,  and  are  oocasionallv  in  tUlage: 
this  land  is  ehiefly  in  the  Stnth,  or  valley  of  the  Endrick . 
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or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forth.  The  soil  in  the 
Stnthof  Enrlrick  is  a  rich  brown  loam:  almig  the  Forth 
«|«  HMrly  3000  acrvs  of  deeprooss,  called  '  Flanders  Mu&!>,° 
under  wbi^  then  »  a  rieh  eta  jey  aoii,  eapabto  of  produeinjg 
good  crops.    The  low  flat  iaaM>laada,  of  wUeb  this  la 

the  comineiirr-rnf  nt,  nnil  which  extend  aluHf^  the  Forth  all 
the  way  tu  8tiih;i  listanl  sixlt-cii  mili's,  iiro  suppoj^ed  to 
hnvH  orifjmaled  fn  i:i  Uir-  rlcslruction  of  the  forests  cut  down 
by  the  troops  of  Severuis  iii  his  war  sgatniit  tht;  Caledonians. 
Irees  of  immense  size  are  freqnently  dug  out,  lying  in 
various  directions,  and  having  um  marks  of  the  axe  upon 
them.  Improvementa  in  agnonltow  bare  been  generally 
iatioduced  into  this  "part  of  lha  aoun^:  a  flva-ihift  rotation 
of  crops  is  generally  adopted  in  tho  best  lands,  and  dtaininff 
has  been  extensively  practisetl.  Two-thir(l?<  of  tlie  parish 
consist  of  moor-lands,  partly  hetwecn  the  Forth  and  the 
Endrick,  partly  to  the  south  of  tho  Kndrick.  The  small 
black-facun  sheep,  improved  by  the  occasioual  ititriKluciion 
of  Linton  and  Lamiuermoor  latus,  arc  general;  but  a  few 
Leicester*  an  liept  on  the  better  £irm».  The  Ayrshire 
breed  of  callle  ia  pravalent,  tbousb  aooiA  «f  tb»  mongrel 
breed  Tomerly  in  use  are  still  retainad. 

In  the  lower  ground  which  separates  the  blgblands  from 
the  Lennox  Hilts,  and  in  the  straths  or  valleys  of  the  Forth, 
north  of  those  hills,  and  of  the  Kelvin,  south  of  ihera,  the 
quantity  uf  arahle  land  is  greater  in  proportion.  The  lower 
ground!«  are  ootnmonly  divided  into  the  ceise  or  valley,  and 
tM  dry  field  or  upland  -lope  hetwecn  tbn  valley  and  (he  moor- 
land hills.  Oaia  and  bay  form  the  principal  eropt:  barley 
and  potatoeaaN  gioim  (o a eontiderabla  extent;  and  tur- 
nipa,  cabbages,  tares,  beana.  Mid  wbent  in  a  smaller  propor- 
tion. A  six-year  shift  is  the  eommon  rotation.  Draining 
and  other  improvements  have  greatly  extende<l.  and  are  still 
extending.  Milch-cow»  are  now  numerous ;  the  .Ayrshire 
breed  is  preferred.  Thn  butter  made  and  llie  buttermilk 
find  a  ready  market  in  Glasgow.  Scarcely  any  cheese  is 
made  except  for  home  use.  Many  calves  are  reared,  though 
noma  ftUanad.  The  biUa  aiv  oeevptsd  aa  abaep-walka, 
aa  in  Iba  bigbhmd  dalriet;  and  the  black-fhrad  sheep 
from  Tweeddale  are  prevalent.  There  are  some  plnntaiions 
upon  and  around  the  Oamp«ic  HilU  of  Scotch  flr,  lurch, 
Kpruce,  ash,  elm,  birch,  oak,  litni',  ami  plane. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  counlv  la  uio  moat  fertile,  and,  in 
an  agricultural  point  of  view,  the  most  impurtunt.  It  com- 
prehends the  carse  or  valley  of  the  Forth  below  Stirling,  the 
aoil  of  which  consists  principally  of  a  blui^ih  clay  mixed  with 
aand.  There  is  eompaiaiively  littia  vaala  land ;  the  Mil  ia 
almost  vboUy  occupied  in  tulage  or  in  plantations;  and 
the  greater  fiu:ility  for  obtaining  iimuuro  by  means  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Forth  ha,s  tended  to  the  improvement  of 
n^nriihure.  A  *ix-ytu  sii  n  ig  common  ;  and  the  produce 
in  wbeat,  bcu'ley,  and  beans  is  larger  m  proportion  to  other 
produce  than  in  the  more  western  districts  of  Uie  county, 
uardens  and  orchards  are  numenMM  and jsiodnelive :  the 
toil  is  particularly  adapted  to  pear<tnea.  Tim  horses  reared 
«»  of  tnpariw  dMcrittian. 

Rents  vary.  Annie  land  in  the  highland  district  brings 
about  2j#.  per  acre;  but  the  rent  of  a  farm  is  commonly 
calculated  by  the  imiuber  of  sheep  which  it  will  keep,  and 
IS  about  3/.  to  31.  10$.  per  score.  In  Drymon,  adjacent  to 
the  highland  district,  the  inferior  arable  laii<l  leis  frum 
I0«.  to  \it.  per  acre;  and  that  of  better  (luuliiy  at  2/.  10«. : 
the  rent  of  a  cow's  j^raiing  in  the  best  land  is  3/.  I0«. ;  and 
«f  a  hill-fed  sheep  te.  or  it.  Fkfon  the  various  quality  of 
arable  land,  great  variety  of  rent  is  given ;  perhape  may 
be  taken  as  the  average  rent  of  arable  land  in  the  whole  shire : 
in  a  ft!W  instances  it  rises  to  4/..  and  in  some  places  falls  as 
low  as  7<.  Leases  aie  commonly  for  nineteen  years.  Grain 
rents  are  common  in  tho  lower  part  of  tho  carse  or  valley 
of  the  Forth,  below  Stirling.  The  greatest  birs  or  markets 
flir  cattle  in  Scotland  are  held  near  Falkirii  in  thil  wmty : 
tbay  are  known  as  '  Falkirk  Tryats.' 

Wild  animals  abound  in  tM  wastea  of  the  highlands. 
Ptarmigan  and  white  hares  are  found  on  Ben  Lomond,  and 
the  eagle  is  oocasionally  seen  there.  Grouse  are  common 
on  the  uplatiil  m  ;  irs,  and  black  game  and  roes  are  in- 
creasing. PLit:ttsaiits,  which  were  introduced  by  the  late 
duke  of  Monlro&e,  have  spread  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  strath  of  Endnck.  Hares  are  numerous  in 
^a  grounds  of  Bnchanan  House,  whew  tbay  are  strictly 
pteaarvad.  Haraa,  rabbita,  partridgRs*  gimiaa  (black  and 
ndx.  vildf^nahi,  wnodiwdM^  and  nhaaianta,  aw  aonnMNi  hi 
dwXaBMHiHUknad  thair  n«i|^boiiriwad,«Bdafev 


are  seen  :  otters,  weasels,  stoats,  polecats,  foxes,  and  squir- 
rcts,  are  numerous;  as  are  the  smaller  birds  of  prey.  Ptke 
and  perch  abound  in  the  lochs  in  SiratUllane  parish,  and  in 
one  of  them  ebai  is  found.  The  stnama  ganaially  contaia 
trout,  and  in  tha  hnref  part  of  iba  Endrick  tba  lalnum  ia 
taken.  Badgpra  and  iiatd>caU!»  imnariy  abnndant,  am  now 
extinct. 

Divirim*  ;  Towns. — The  shire  conta  n-.  twer  iy  entire 

farishes.  and  part  of  live  others,  vis,  Logie,  jiari  ui  vihich  i.s  in 
'erthshire,  and  another  part  inClackmannanshire  :  Stirling, 
which  is  partly  in  Clackmann.^nshire;  Lecropt  and  Kippeu. 
which  are  partly  in  Perthshire;  and  East  Kilpatrick,  which 
ia  pnrtly  in  Dumbartonshire.  It  contains  the  nml  burgh 
of  Stirling,  the  parlianentaty  burgh  and  town  or  FalfcJrk, 
the  port  uf  Grangemouth,  and  a  number  of  diriving  manu- 
(acturinj;  and  other  villages,  Falkirk  is  described  else- 
where. [Falkikk.] 

Sturliiig,  which  gives  name  to  the  shire,  is  near  the  south 
bank  uf  the  Forth.  A  castle  or  tower  was  early  erected 
here,  under  the  protection  of  which  the  town  grew  up ;  and 
from  its  oomoundimt  tbap«Magn«f  the  Forth,  rose  aady 
into  importanca.  Tba  name  «a«  at  lliat  Stiyvaline  or 
Stryveling;  and  has  h<><*n  Latlniied  by  Baehanan  and 
others,  Slarlineum.  li  vas  made  a  royal  burgh;  its 
earliest  known  charter  is  dated  a.d.  1119.  In  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  Stirling  Castle  was  t  i  v  lered  to 
he  one  of  the  four  principal  fortresses  of  the  kin^^dum ;  and 
is  one  of  four  which  are  still  upheld  by  virtue  of  the  articles 
uf  the  Union.  It  appears  conspiooously  in  the  hist^  of 
the  English  wan,  um  i*aa  frequently  the  reaidence  «F  the 
Scottish  kings. 

The  parliamentary  burgh  of  Stirling  comprehends  the 
towri  of  Stirling  proper,  tlie  hamlet  of  Newhouse,  and  the 
village  of  St.  Nlnians.  which  ore  now  united  to  Stirlinff  by 
an  almost  continuous  lino  of  buildings.  The  royalty  (o:- 
municipal  jurisdiction)  includes  the  town  and  immediate 
vicinity,  but  does  not  extend  to  Newhouse  or  St.  Ninians, 
and  indeed  does  not  inolnde  the  eastle  and  government 
lands,  and  some  lands  h«iM  hi  trost  Ibr  charitable  institu- 
tions, though  they  are  in  tho  town.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  portions  of  the  municipal  burgh  are  north  of  the 
Forth,  and  not  within  the  parliamentary  limits.  The  parish 
again  is  not  exactly  coincident  with  either  the  munieifml  ur 
parliamentary  boroutrh.  The  census  of  1831  gave  to  it 
829  houses,  inhabited  by  l9U4famihe8:  3  houses  building, 
and  14  uninhabited;  with  a  population  of  8&S6,  of  which 
bat  a  small  part  was  agrieoltumL  Tba  pariah  of  St  Ni- 
nians had  1 706  hottsea  mhabilad  by  8955  (kmiliea,  !•  housea 
building,  and  33  uninhabited,  with  a  population  of  95A2  : 
.but  from  the  great  extent  of  this  parish,  a  compnratively 
small  part  is  comprehended  in  the  parliaraentarv  b  ir  i;_;b 
of  Stirling.  The  population  of  this  included  putt  may  be- 
estimated  at  about  2000. 

The  town  of  Stirling  is  irreL'ularly  laid  out ;  a  winding 
street  or  road,  not  lined  with  iiuuses  throughout,  leads  to 
tha  bridga  over  the  forlh,  and  by  that  towacda  Psrth.  Tha 
€9utle4fll,  a  somewhat  long  and  narrow  ridge,  is  on  tha 
north-west  side  of  the  town,  toward  which  it  rises  gently, 
but  prest>nt.s  a  steeper  slope  on  the  oth«»r  sidtis,  and  is  in  some 
parts  quite  precipitous.  The  prospect  which  it  commands 
IS  very  Sne.  The  cattle  prei>eut«  a  singular  assemblage  of 
buildings,  some  of  them  antient,  but  altered  and'adaptted  to 
the  purposes  of  modem  warfiare.  The  palace,  budt  by  Jamea 
v.,  is  now  converted  into  a  barrack ;  and  the  adjacent  balU 
built  by  Jamaa  IIL  for  tha  meaUng  of  tha  flcotiiah  parliap 
ment,  is  nova  ridin|;*achool.  A^jgaeent  to  this  is  the  el^pel 
royal,  built  by  James  III.,  and  rebuilt  by  James  Y\.  (I.  of 
England),  now  desecratetl  and  employed  as  a  store-ioom 
and  armoury.  South-west  of  the  castle  is  tho  space  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  king's  park  and  garden :  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  old  wall,  but  is  chiefly  occupied  as  pasture  or 
cultivated  ground.  A  aeries  of  concentric  polygonal  mounds 
marka  a  spot  in  the  gaidan,  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
some  ftrgoUan  diversions ;  a  hollow,  called  *  the  valli^,'  ia 
said  to  have  been  appropriated  to  joosu  and  toamamenm» 
which  the  ladies  viewed  from  what  is  Still  a  craggy  pyra- 
midal mound,  called  •  the  ladiiw'  hill.*  To  the  north  of  the 
castle  are  a  series  of  rocky  eminences,  calle<i  the  Gowan  or 
(Sowlan  hills,  gradually  descending  towards  the  plum:  the 
remotest  of  tliese  eminences,  near  the  bridge,  was  tha 
antient  *  handing-hill,'  or  plaoa  of  exaeution  las  stata  criou' 
Mill.  Tlto8iatMeaaiyBaft4ap6tornnM^tadia«OTUiap4 
Ibf  ni 
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uid  in  many  places  ill  paved;  with  derayorl  houses:  hat 
sereral  streets  have  been  much  improvci  in  tlio  jiresent 
ceatury,  uikI  are  lined  with  good  shops;  and  the  difftTtait 
roads  out  of  tlw  towu  ar«  lined  with  neat  modern  villas, 
Stirling  bcMitg  a  favourite  place  of  retirement  for  gentry  and 
persons  out  of  bntinen.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 
The  old  chuicibt  l  ]M  Gothic  building,  stands  near  the 
CMtle :  it  hM  «  mmtf  tomw  of  dacorated  EnglMb  arcbiteo' 
turn  at  Hi  ««t  end.  It  was  originally  tna  oonTantuat 
church  of  a  Franciscan  friar\',  fbunded  by  Jatnes  IV.  in 
M94.  The  nave  is  low,  with  round  piers  and  moulded 
arches  pointed,  and  some  f^ood  windows  of  decorated  Eng- 
lish  character.  The  chancei  wa&  built  bv  Cardinal  Beaton 
at  a  later  period  than  the  rest  of  the  building.  It  is  lofty, 
with  fine  pieia  and  arches :  tb«ea8t«ndi8«aoctaeoo.with 
a  curious  stone  eeilinB.  Soulb  of  tlie  ehureh  it  Oowaoe's 
Hoapitalf  built  in  1639;  and  north  of  it  aiwtbe  ruins  of 
a  euriona  old  house  of  the  earls  of  Mar,  called  *  Mar's 
Work,*  deserving  of  examination.  There  is  another  old 
house,  Argyle's  IxKlgin^s,  uf  the  same  period,  Th<»  old 
bridge  over  the  Forth  is  an  inconvenient  sirurture  of  5tone, 
of  uncertain  date,  but  ctrtainly  as  old  as  the  middle  of  the 
itxteenth  century:  a  new  and  more  convenient  bnd^  has 
been  built  iuat  betov  it.  Tbe  wooden  bridge,  which  pre- 
ceded the  Old  stone  bridge,  was  about  half  a  mile  higher  up 
the  river:  there  is  a  Torn  at  the  spot,  and  the  remains  of  the 
bridge  are  stiil  visiible  ut  tow  water.  The  town-house  is  an 
old  building  with  a  spire ;  behind  it  is  tlie  gaol.  There  are 
commodious  corn  and  meat  mark«}l»,  and  a  hnndsomo  build- 
ing, the  AtheniBum,  devoted  to  literary  purposes. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  of  tartnn  and  tartan  shawls, 
earpela,  yarns,  cotton  goods,  malt,  U-aiher.  soap,  and  candles. 
There  are  dye-houses  for  yvtm,  honie<n»ide  clotba,  and 
nlks,  rope-yards,  and  hrewmee.  Considerable  trade  ia 
firried  on  in  corn,  wood,  coals,  briclc,  tiles,  lime,  and  wool. 
About  a  hundred  vessels  are  said  to  beengagcd  in  the  trade 
up  the  Forlh  to  S'.irlmgi  and  tln  re  is  consUni  conununi- 
cation  by  steam  with  Newhavun,  near  Edinburgh,  and  the 
intermediate  places  on  the  Forth.  The  market  is  on  Friday, 
and  there  i»  a  weeklj  cattle  and  horse  market  between 
Chndlenaa  and  Whittumide.  There  are  five  banking  esta- 
Uiabmenta.  The  circuit  court  for  Stirliop^  Ciackmanuan, 
and  Kinross  shires,  the  sheriff's  court,  ana  fbe  htifgh  court 
are  held  here. 

The  burgh  council,  under  the  act  3  &;  4  William  IV.,  cap. 
7*i,  con.'ii.'its  of  a  provost,  four  bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  fifleon 
oilter  councillors.  The  cortwrations  are  the  guildry  or 
tnerrhants,  seven  inoorporateo  tmdes.  and  faur  othw bodies, 
called  *  tolerated  communitiea.'  Tbe  burgh  refenua  it 
above  2000/.  per  annum ;  the  debta  amount  to  about  1 1,000/. 
Stirling  unites  with  Inverkei thing,  Dunfbrmlino,  Queens- 
ferry,  and  Culross  in  returning  a  member  to  parliament 

There  are  two  rhurc  lies  of  the  estubhshment,  formed  by 
dividing  the  old  church,  already  tiotii  eil ;  each  i«  cspable  of 
an-uinniLidatinj^  nearly  1200  persons;  and  it  has  been  pro-  ] 
po«ed  to  erect  a  third.  There  are  three  parish  ministers. 
Hier  hold  an  evening  aervico  in  an  ex-Camarooian  mcet- 
iDg>hoa»e.  There  ace  two  United  Secession  etmgnH|Aiion«, 
one  Reformed  Presbyterian,  one  Independent,  one  Baptist, 
one  Scotch  Rapti<it,  one  Original  Burgher  congregation, one 
Scotch  and  Eiii^hsh  Episcopalian,  and  one  Romuii  Catholic. 
TIiu  Secession  kirk  had  its  origin  iti  Stirling,  through  the 
depotiittuu,  AM.  173b,  of  the  Hev.  Ebenczcr  Rrskine.  one  of 
the  three  ministers  of  the  parish. 

There  are  aomeiiDportantetaaritahle  institutions.  Gowane's 
Heopiial,  fyt  poor  memlMii  of  the  guildry  and  their  faroi- 
liee.  haa  adear  yearlf  tuvenueof  SOOO/. ;  Spittal's  Hoapiul, 
he  the  benefit  of  the  seven  incorporated  tradea  or  etafU, 
kts  a  clear  vi  irlv  revenue  of  400/. ;  Allan's  Charity,  for 
maintaining,  e  lui  aiui(j,  and  apprenticing  poor  boys  belong- 
to  the  sevi-n  trades,  of  about  .300/.;  and  Cunningham's 
Ctmnty,  for  simiUr  purpt^is,  for  boys  belonging  to  the 
(iiildry,  has  a  capital  stock  of  nearly  6000/. 

There  were  in  1834  three  parochial  schooln  (a  grammar- 
tchool.  an  Engli«h  aehnol,  and  a  writing-school),  with  five 
tMeben^  and  von  106  to  109  scholars,  chiefly  boys;  and 
c^bteen  other  lehoola  (some  private ;  others,  partly  at  least, 
supported  by  patronage),  with  twenty-eight,  teaohoia,  at- 
tended by  about  4jj  boys  and  .176  girls. 

St.  Niniaiis  consists  principally  of  one  lon«;  street  of  old- 
laihioned  bouaeaj  some  of  these  are  very  cunoiis,  and 
hm  not  only  Um  dale  of  oiaetioiir  bvt  the  tMamila  or  atfaer 


emblems  of  the  trade  of  the  original  occupier  carved  en 
stones  on  the  front.  Sevrnil  nf  the  houses  are  whitewa<ih<>d. 
There  are  a  parish  chu!  t  h  and  a  meeting-house  for  Dis- 
senters of  the  Relief  kirk.  The  steeple  of  the  form,  i  i  fii  ;-;h 
church  yet  remams;  tiie  church  iiself  was  occupied  by  the 
Highlanders  in  the  rebeUion  of  174f ,  as  a  powder-magaxine, 
and  wasdestroyed  by  an  explosion,  while  tiw  steeple romaiaod 
uninjured.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  aanulh^ 
ture  of  nails  and  leather;  and  in  the  tartan  and  tarttnihawl 
roanufhcture,  of  whieh  Stirling  is  the  centre.  Tbe  perish 
of  St  Ninians  is  larse,  and  comprehends,  hosi  li  ^  tln'  village 
nf  St.  Ninians.  the  flourishing  village  ui  Baimuckbum, 
comprising,  with  its  colliery,  a  population  of  -2401);  and 
several  other  villages  and  hamlet*.  Bannockburn  has  a 
considerable  share  in  the  tartan  and  carpet  manufaetuna; 
8J»1  a  good  deal  of  huaineas  is  done  in  tanning  leather. 

Giangemouth  fa  in  tbe  parish  of  Falkirk,  three  milei 
north-cast  of  the  town  of  Falkirk.  It  is  at  the  junction  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  with  the  Carron.  near  the  outfal 
of  the  Carron  in  the  Forth.  It  takes  its  name  firom  the 
Grange  burn  which  formerly  joined  the  Carron  at  this  spot, 
but  has  lately  been  made  to  join  the  Forlh,  a  iiuif'  Ljitwarii 
from  the  town,  in  Older  to  convert  its  former  channel  into 
wet  docks.  TbatOtvn  of  Grangemouth  vt\n  commenced  in 
1777  li^  Sir  lAwrmee  Duudaa,  in  the  veU-founded  hope 
that  ila  connection  with  the  canal  vouild  give  it  aome  «on- 
SNeqiieiice  a  port.  Having  been  built  on  a  regular  phm. 
tlio  ^(rects  art>  well  laid  out.  and  there  are  some  neat  good 
houses;  frc.n  the  flatness  of  the  surrounding  coni.M  v  .uid 
tlio  adjacent  liea-dykes  and  canal,  the  place  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Dutch  villat^e.  The  town  and  neigbbournood 
have  been  constituted  a  parish  quoad  taera;  and  anew 
'church  of  Norman  architecture  has  been  built  by  theBarl 
of  Zetland,  the  nioprietor  of  the  town.  The  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal  terminates  here  in  a  bann  and  harbour,  and 
twi)  exfi  n^ivi:  wood-ponds.  The  basin  and  harbour  afford 
facilities  for  huge  vessels  to  iini'iafl,  uiid  for  the  smaller 
ones  to  unload  or  to  wait  till  they  can  procee<l  by  the 
canal,  the  traffic  on  which  is  very  great.  Since  April, 
1838.  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  port;  a 
wet-dock  in  the  former  channel  of  the  Grange  burn  is  in 
course  of  construction,  with  an  immense  sea-kwk,  leoond  in 
size  to  that  of  Bristol  alone;  the  river  Carron  baa  been 
or  is  to  be  deepened ;  and  one  of  the  wood-ponds  enlarged 
and  made  to  communicate  with  the  wet-dock  by  means  of 
a  canal.  The  improvements  are  expected  to  be  so  forward 
by  1 S43,  as  to  admit  vessels  into  the  wal*daBi(.  There  an 
private  wharfs  on  the  Carron. 

Grangemouth  has  a  custom-house;  Alloa,  Stilling,  and 
Kincardine  am  indoded  in  t  he  port.  The  imperta  are^  jtain, 
both  ooostwiie  and  fh>m  the  Baltic ;  limber  torn  the  Ballfc^ 
Norway.  Canada,  and  New  Brunawiek ;  flax,  hemp,  tallow, 
pitch,  tar,  and  manganese-ore (Vom  the  Baltic;  cheese,  bark, 
madder,  and  geneva  from  Holland  und  Belgium  ;  and  gu<:Kls 
of  all  descriptions  fnitn  lymdon,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Arbroaiii, 
Montrose,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen.  The  exports  are,  coals, 
pig  and  wrought  iron,  glass,  bricks,  cordage,  linen  yarn, 
and  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  Steam  and  other  vemela 
are  built,  and  aail-eloth  and  rope  manufiMtured, 

Hie  parochial  aehoolaoie  taught  in  anaat  bnilding  in  the 
cottage  style,  containing  two  good  school-rooms,  a  library, 
and  dwellings  for  the  teachers,  with  «  large  playground. 
There  are  a  female  missonarr  society,  an  auxiUarjr  Bible 
society,  and  a  letiiporance  society. 

Kerse  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  near  Grange- 
mouth, is  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
finely  wooded  park. 

Lauriestown  ia  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Falkirlc.  on  the 
Edinburgh  road :  the  inhabitanta  are  chiefly  employed  in 
nail  making,  weaving;,  and  agriculture.  The  village  is 
rcLjularly  laid  out,  with  ii  square  in  the  centre.  There  are 
three  schools  and  a  Reformed  Presbsterian  meeting-house. 
Camelon  is  about  a  mile  west  uf  Falkirk,  on  the  Glasgow 
turnpike  road.  It  has  a  handsome  new  church  and  two 
schools,  one  built  by  subscription.  The  inhabitanta  are 
chiefly  employed  in  nail-roaking.  Both  LauriailOWB  and 
Camelon  are  in  Falkirk  parish. 

Campsie  ia  a  large  parish  in  Ae  atmthem  part  of  flie 
shire.  The  population  in  If>3l  Wa.s5109,  and  is  nnw  proha- 
1  :ly  nono  ;  it  has  increased  nearly  fourfold  since  17h;),  owing 
to  ilie  ml!  I  ll:  I.  in  of  manufactures.  The  principal  vill^go 
is  Lennoxtown,  which  ooolaina  nearly  half  of  the  popular 
tfon.  Torvanoe  baa  a  yopolatioa  of  about  MM),  and  there 
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ire  ftome  oUier  villages  of  tolerable-  m2c.  Ther<^  an:  ihruu 
pUces  of  worship  ii>  the  puriklt.  namely,  a  larg«  and  band- 
tome  new  parisii  church  of  Gothic  architecture^  «  Relief 
BMtiai-botiia^  and  a  Gatliolie  ebapel,  all  ia  LsBOiniown, 
wbera  w  alto  a  bandwrne  new  eebool-boiiw.  Tbe  Catbolic 
congregation  coiui«t«  of  Irish,  engaged  in  the  cotton  print- 
tig.  the  staple  branch  of  industry  in  the  parish.  The  most 
extensive  print-v  ui  k  the  Lennox  mill-fidd,  which  lately 
gave  employment  lo  nearly  700  persons  of  bolh  sexes  and 
of  all  ages,  Kmcaid  field  employed  above  370  ;  and  Lilly- 
lira  field  150,  and  •oOMtimes  moru,  tnakini;  a  total  of  at 
loeit  ISti.  Tbe  an  two  bleadi-fields  which  employed  about 
ISO  jienoMs  m4  •  work  Ibr  muuidbeturing  alum,  prutsiate 
of  poUtth.  pnuwHi  blue,  &c„  vbich  employed  180  persons. 
There  are  several  coal,  ironstone  an  ]  Inn    \i  u:-k.s. 

The  state  of  education  in  the  p^;ib1i  has  been  very  low, 
but  is  improving.  There  arc  tliree  parochial  schools;  a 
laige  school,  not  parochial,  and  an  iufant-scbool  held  in  the 
mv  edioolbottM  atLennoxtown,  built  by  subscription ;  and 
five  or  fix  aouU  private  tcfaooU.  Tbe  number  of  children 
uttdar  tmlmetuii  ia  dtf-eebools  is  about  520,  beaidet  those 
in  evening-a^ooU  ana  8iiiidaj*ic)KMl^ud  tboee  taught 
during  work-bourt  in  J>Biu)x  milL  There  are  two  tub- 
h.r I |ii iijii  libraries. 

KiU)  111  parish  adjoins  Camjine  on  the  cast  The  popu- 
lation in  1831  was  4297.  and  has  been  nearly  stationary 
•inoe.  except  that  it  received  a  temporary  augmentation 
from  the  persons  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Edin- 
buch  and  QlatBMr  ndwaj.  Tbe  village  of  KiUyib  is  at 
Ae  jgnetioo  of  the  roods  ftom  lUkirk  and  Stirling  to  Glas- 
gow. It  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  the  houses  are  small 
and  mean-looking ;  the  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  The 

Earish  church  is  a  modem  building  of  considerable  elegance, 
ut  far  too  small  for  the  population  ;  a  new  church  has  been 
budt  in  the  village  of  Banton.  There  i.i  a  iiieetinR-house 
tor  Ute  DuMtenters  of  tbe  Relief  kick,  and  there  is  a  small 
Methodist  chapel,  and  a  Mason  lodge  occupied  as  a  place  of 
wonbip  by  Jndepoodents.  The  iDbabilants  are  chiefly 
haad^loom  weavere  employed  by  tbe  naoufMturen  of  Glas- 
gow: two  factories  have  been  commenced  lately.  There 
are  in  the  parish  a  small  sickle  manufactory,  a  paper-mill, 
and  a  brick  and  tile  work.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  and 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  pass  ueur  the  village. 
Freestone,  limestone,  ironstone,  and  coal  are  dug  in  ihe 
parish.  There  is  no  weekly  market,  and  the  two  yearly 
faim  are  of  no  aoeoant.    KiUyth  has  a  post  ofBoe. 

Kilsyth  was  oNotod,  aj>>  1826,  into  a  burgb  of  baiony ;  it 
has  a  baillie  and  four  oonneAlors  elected  annually,  who  Mid 
montM}  (  i;Tts  for  small  debt*  and  petty  ofleiK-e.H;  all  ten- 
ants and  prijj  i  ielors  of  houses  of  i/.  yearly  rental  are  en- 
litlc  i  ti/  voii:  4t  the  election. 

There  are  three  parochial  schools,  one  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  tbe  town ;  and  there  are  two  other  schools;  about 
fiOO  children  are  under  daily  instmetion.  There  are  a 
snvinfs*  bank,  thfoe  benoBt  weiatisi»  aerenl  loiall  libiniies, 
and  a  tomperaaee  soeiety. 

Lsrbert  fs  a  parish  adjacent  to  Fblkirk  perish,  on  tbe  north- 
west. It  contain*  the  iliiigc  nfCriiTun,  '.'.liriL'  i-  tin:  most 
extensive  iron  foundry  m  Entoyit,  iiLuui  tuu  uiili_.^  aorili  of 
Falkirk.  There  are  five  blast  or  smelting  furnaces,  fuur 
cupola  furnaces,  and  twenty  air  furnaces  ;  besides  mills  for 

Snding  fire-clay,  boring  cylinders,  grinding  and  polishing 
!  metal.  Scft  Water  and  steam  an  the  moving  powers 
enirfoyed.  Tb*  goods  manufactured  are  maebincry,  agri- 
cultural instninieRta»  and  varlike  implements,  as  cannon, 
carronades  f  wbieh  take  itaelr-name  tnta  this  place),  mortars. 
s!i  1.  and  shells.  Tliesc  works  are  carried  on  by  a  chartered 
company,  tbe  shareholders  of  which  hold  and  work  exten- 
sive coal,  ironstone,  and  lime  [  n-;  inn  Live  about  twenty 
vessels  to  export  their  goods  to  London  and  elsewhere,  and 
bring  back  coal  and  limo.  Tbe  Cantm  works  Mnploy  about 
2004  persons. 

Denny  parish  ia  adjaeent  to  PUkbfk  parisb,  on  the  west. 
The  population  in  1831  was  384.3.  and  has  since  increased 
to  about  4300.  It  contains  four  villages,  Denny.  Hags, 
Fankerton,  and  Loanhea  1,  j;  Ixinchead.  The  villai;e  of 
Denny  has  the  pari.>h  chun  li  with  a  turreted  steeple  at  the 
west  end  "5  feet  high,  and  a  United  Secession  raectmg- 
houtc.  The  hou&es  are  generally  of  modern  erection,  of  two 
stones,  vith  garrets,  slated  roofs,  and  sash  windows.  A  neat 
Mhoul-bouse  has  been  hUely  built.  Tbsra  ia  a  ebureb  beloag- 
iog  to  the  esubUabnent  at  Hags  (to  whmk  m  diatriet  baa 
beau  attaabnd  aa  n  ftuadtaer*  pvluaX  «nd  a  Vnilad  8«aw« 


sion  meeting-house  at  Loanhead.  Tiiere  are  in  the  paiisn 
two  mills  for  gnudini;  charcoal  for  the  moulders  at  the  iron- 
works; two  mills  for  paper  and  millboards;  three  roillalbr 
the  manufiMture  of  tartans,  shawls,  and  linssy-wooiseyj  n 
dye-stnlT-inill.  a  saw>>niill,  and  three  com  or  oattneal  and 
pot-barley  mills ;  also  two  distillerie*,  a  brick-work,  two 
calico-print  works,  a  pyroligneous  acid  manufactory,  and  a 
6;  I'll  i:iaiiufactory.  Most  of  the  mill*  are  on  the  Carron. 
Iroiiiione,  freestone,  and  wbitistone  are  dug,  and  there  is 
one  coal-pit  at  work.  About  1100  persons  m  the  parish 
and  about  200  in  atUacent  parishes  are  (or  were  lately)  em* 
ployed  dii  cotlyovluiivetlyby  tlie  manufactories  and  mills; 
1000  of  these  an  connected  with  tbe  calico  print-worka; 
besides  tbe  uiannlbBturinf:;  population,  about  90  persons  are 
employed  in  the  coal-pit,  Th -r^  nro  ten  srhwls.  one 
of  theiu  parochial,  another  a  dime's  school;  a  parochial 
library,  a  religious  library,  a  congregational  library  at  Loar.- 
head,  and  several  benefit,  Bible,  mutual  instruction,  and 
other  societies.  Denny  has  a  past-office  and  two  yearly 
fairs.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  canai,  and  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  railway,  pass  not  far  ftom  Danny. 

Balfran  inriab  la  in  the  matem  pwrtoT  tta*  wmltf;  tlw 
population  in  1631  vaa  2057,  of  smom  about  1700  wen  in 
the  village  of  Balfron.  which  is  in  the  western  part  of  tbo 
parish,  I'J  miles  from  Glasgow,  and  as  many  iioin  Stirling 
The  census  of  1841  makes  the  population  of  tho  pariak 
1 96b.  The  village  is  neatly  built  and  cleitn,  and  the  shops 
are  lighted  with  gas  from  the  adjacent  cotton'-w<»'ks  of  Bal- 
lindalloob,irbioblatdy  employed  about  260  persons,  chiedy 
women  and  girls.  There  are  many  band-loom  weavers: 
from  300  to  400  looms  were  lately  at  wwk,  making  light 
jaconots  and  lawns.  The  parish  church  is  a  plain  buildimg 
rebuilt  in  1832-3  ;  and  there  arc  three  dissenting  ]);>n  i  $  of 
worship  in  the  parish.  There  are  four  schools,  one  of  mem 
parochial,  another  partly  supported  by  subscription,  and 
havii^  a  scbool-hotise  and  master's  residence  built  by  sub- 
scription^ a  third  in  connexion  with  the  cotton-works,  by 
tbe  o«n«i»«f  vhieb  it  is  mainly  snpiwrlad,  aud  tbe  fourth 
a  prtVBM  aekooL  Them  is  a  subsertpiion  library. 

Kilpnfrick  parish,  sometimes  distinguished  as  East  or 
New  KUpatrick,  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county, 
and  is  partly  in  Dumbartonshire:  the  population  m  IsTjl 
was  3U90;  of  whom  about  I2i0  weto  la  the  nianufacluring 
village  of  Milngavie.  In  the  parisb,  and  most  of  them  m  lh^■ 
vdlage,  are  a  cotton-mill,  two  bleanhfields,  three  printhelds, 
a  distillery,  a  paper-mill,  a  snuff-mill,  and  aevenl  corn-mills^ 
giving  employment  altogether  to  900  paraont.  There  is  a 
meetmg^ouie  for  dissenters  of  thelMiefkirk  in  tbe  village ; 
the  parish  church  is  two  milei  distant,  in  Dumbartonshire. 
There  are  a  parish  &chool  and  five  private  schools,  with 
about  301)  sciiolars;  five  Sunday-schools,  with  aboitt  190 
scliolars ;  and  a  respectable  subscription  library. 

The  parish  of  Alva  forms  a  delacl;i.d  part  of  the  county ; 
the  village  of  Alva  is  on  the  river  Devon,  between  Stiriing 
and  Kinross.  Ihe  woollen  manufacture  has  long  been  «»■ 
tablidied  in  tlie  parish;  tbe  earliest  article  made  appears 
to  have  been  serge ;  this  was  succeeded  by  plaidings  and 
blankets;  at  present  tarinn  shawls,  blankets,  and  plaidings, 
and  chequered  kerseymeres  are  the  chief  articles:  uboui 
600  or  6U0  men,  women,  and  childten  are  cmplove<l  in  this 
manufacture.  The  parish  school-house,  a  good  building,  is 
in  the  village  ;  tho  parish  church,  on  an  eminence  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  village.  Besides  the  parisb  school,  there 
are  a  subscription  school;  and  an  infant-school  and  a 
girls'  school,  anpported  by  the  piindpal  bnily  in  the 
parish. 

Fintry  is  the  most  central  parisli  in  tho  shire;  its  popu- 
lation in  IS."?!  was  1051  ;  above  000  of  whom  are  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Fintry,  which  has  arisen  from  the  establishment  of 
a  cotton-mill,  which  contains  20,000  spindles,  and  employe 
about  260  persons.  There  are  also  a  distdlery  and  a  amnll 
wool-factoqr.  The  villa^  consists  of  •  row  of  bouaea  tngn- 
larly  built,  with  two  stones  and  a  garret,  ranged  on  one  side 
of  the  road,  with  their  gardens  on  the  other  side.  There  are 
a  parish  .s<hool  and  un  endowed  school,  the  btter  chictly 
for  the  children  of  those  who  work  in  the  null,  with  a  yo  i.l 
school-room  and  house  for  the  teacher :  this  school  hm^  lov 
day  scliolars,  and  ^o  to  60  evening  scholars.  There  are  also 
a  Sunday-school  and  a  snhecription  library.  The  parish 
cburek  it  »  plaia  neat  bnadiaf,  aaaily  «  miln  hvn  tbe 
villafa. 

In  StnfhUnm  parish,  on  thn  aonttwwest  sidn  of  the 
eomty  nn  n  calieo  printpwork  and  too  btoadidnidib  whkk 
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vt  Wi|ilMjFiuiiPt  to  aboT*  SOU  (•noot.  Ther«  tt*  mt  pa- 
and  two  privM«  whoolt;  a  young  men*i  Miciety, 

object  of  p.  I- li^i; Kjus  meeting  and  a 
a  parish  library;  a  saviiigj'-bank ; 
Bible,  roia&iuiiary,  aod  temperance  toclelies. 
UtUiAirte.  with  a  population  of  500,  has  a  woolleii-manu- 
taetorj  mnd  a  distiUier}  ;  and  the  pretty  village  of  Bridge  of 
AQaii*  «tlh  •  population  of  200,  i>  re«orted  to  for  tba  aake  of 
tl»  ■4]aaaOt  ailMnl  aprings  of  Airthrey.  Both  ate  in  Logie 
panah.  vhieh  »  en  Uw  nortli  side  of  tha  Forth  aaer  StiK- 

.102.  - 

l)ivi!>i'<ns  f'>r  Ecruyiattical  and  Lf^al  Purjiotet. — Tho 
:*euty-»ix.  parwbe*  wlioUy  or  partly  in  the  shire  are  ar- 
mipM  ao  ftllowi  >- 


Dumbaitou 


Bal<l«rnock 
B-ilfton  M 
Buchanan  m 
Drymen  ^ 
Fintry  •• 
KUlMttt 

Kilpatriek.  B.  «r  New  „ 
Strathblane  •I 
Canapaia 

Kilsyth 
Kippen 
Lecropt 
Logie 

BothkeiUMUr 
Dviiny 
Gar^  uiiTinck 
Larbcrt,  with 

Dunipace 
Niniana.  St. 
Stirling 
Falkirk 
Mutravomida 
Polmont 
Slamanoao 


S^food. 

Ola»gow  and  Ayr 


M 
M 


])WlU«M 


Stidiiig 


HwthandSticliag 


} 


Liolitbgav     LolhiMi  and  Twoaddale 


Larlmt  and  Dunipaea  are  for  aodatiaaticd  ptirpuscs 

united:  there  are  several  quoad  lacra  parishes  whit-h  have 
l^-on  formed  by  the  subdivision  of  the  above.  The  Secodtng 
churclics  uf  the  associate  synod  are  chiefly  in  the  presby- 
teries of  Giasgow,  and  of  Siirling  and  Falkirk  ;  those  of  the 
Rtrlief  kirk  in  the  prcsbyierie^  ot  Gl;i-(4"W  it'd  St.  Ninians; 
and  those  of  the  Reformed  Fresbyterians  in  tiie  presbyteries 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

While  the  Scottish  church  ma  cpiicopaU  tba  parishes  in 
the  fei&tern  part  of  the  eount7««r«  to  the  dioceso  of  St. 
Ati'lrcvis  ;  and  those  in  the  western  and  *out]iern  ptn  'i  in 
that  of  Glaii5ow;  Kijijjcn  >vas  in  (lie  diocese  of  Duiikeld, 
and  Alva  in  that  of  Dunblane.  On  llie  erection  ut  the  dio- 
eeae  of  Edinburf^li  by  Charlen  I.,  ku.  1633,  all  the  parubes 
in  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  except  Logic  and  Lecropt, 
van  sttbttaeled»  and  placed  under  tha  jnriidietion  of  tba 
ittwij  created  bithop.  Tba  R«v.  Bbanasar  Bnkhie^  ooa  of 
'lie  leaders  of  the  great  secession,  and  founders  of  dissent 
in  ScMland,  was  minister  of  Stirling,  and  waa  deposed  from 
bii  charge  by  the  G«neral  Assembly  in  ims  H  s  n  tluence 
led  to  tlic  secession  of  a  great  number  of  jjcrsous  in  this 
shire. 

The  circuit  court  of  justiciary,  and  the  general  quarter" 
seasions  for  the  county,  are  held  at  Stirling.  Ordinary  and 
toall  daht  ahariff-oourla  are  heUI  weekly  at  Stilling  and  at 
Falkirk:  tbera  U  a  thariff'snhatitata 

Sberiffk*  s'n:  11  "lebt  circuit-courts  are  hold  qniir; 
Dr)nieD,  at  Lennoxtown  of  Cumpsie,  and  at  Balfi n    1  IilM'' 
15  a  county  and  burgh  priMin  at  Stirling-  :  ;  d,  i  n  1 
criminals,  but  in  the  Insp«cluri>  uf  Prisons'  Fourth  Report 
{tttrl.  Ihiperi  for  1839,  vol.  xxii.)  it  is  described  as  being 
ana  of  tba  worat  in  Scotland:  the  discipline  and  general 
BMnaganiant  were  altogetharvavjbad,  and  the  keeper  quite 
tmfit  for  his  place.   The  averaca  number  of  criminal  pri- 
soners in  the  year  ending  Ist  Oatober,  1836,  was  about  26 
males  and  7  females:  of  debtors  about  3,  almost  entirely 
malen:  the  average  number  for  the  year  ending  Michael- 
msa,  1939,  was  from  42  to  'I3criroii»ls  (27  males,  and  15  to 
If  fiemalM).  and  fruin  3  to  4  debtors,  all  males.   There  is  a 
ndlbarKb  gaol  at  Falkirk,  in  which  there  wanvan  an 
^  or  tha  year  i838«9, 4  oiiavMU.  obiefly  nait.  Than 

Ho.  idai,  ' 


ara  tamU  lookrup  houaea  !at  Alva  and  Kilwib.  Tboae  M 
Falkirk  and  KilCTth  aie  altogether  unlit.  The  polioa  of  dia 

county  is  altogether  insufficient. 

Tho  county  returns  one  member  to  painaiuent :  the  num* 
ber  of  electors  registered  in  1835-6  was  ;  viz.  863  sola 
or  joint  proprietors,  22  life  renteris  iU2j  leaseholders,  or 
tenants  paying  a  gross  sum  of  SOU/..  36  husbands  voting 
on  their  wives'  Qualification,  3d  votara  by  virtue  of  offioat 
7  with  joint  quauflcation,  and  104  tranaleRed  from  tba  old 
nil  of  freebolden:  in  1639-40  tba  total  number  of  votect 
was  23S3,  vis.  993  proprietors,  127  life  renters.  1032 
leaseholders,  &c.,  40  husbands,  3S  officers.  5  with  juint 
qualification,  and  8tt  freeholders  from  the  old  roll ,  s.tiuw- 
ing  an  increase  in  four  years  of  231  voters.  The  detached 
parish  of  Alva  is,  for  parliamentary  purposes,  attached  to 
the  county  of  Clackmannan,  but  tat  jndieial  purpoaa*  fw- 
mains  attached  to  StirUogsbira. 

Stirling  ratnms  a  memDar  in  oonjunotion  wUh  CulfQSS« 
Dunfermline,  Inverkcithing.  and  Queenfsferry.  The  number 
of  voters  at  Siuiing  was,  ai  1835-G,  4'j7;  in  1839-40,  47  1  ; 
showing  a  decrease  of  26.  For  the  whole  district  the  num- 
ber was,  in  ;83.V6.  1220;  in  1839-40.  1 141;  showing  a  de- 
crease of  79.  Falkirk  returns  a  member  in  conjunction 
with  Airdrie,  Hamilton,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow.  The 
number  of  voters  at  Falkirk  was,  iu  1833-6,  313  ;  in  1839-40, 
387 ;  showing  an  ineraaaa  of  09.  For  tho  whole  district  of 
burghs,  the  number  was,  in  1835-6,  1083 ;  in  1839-40.  1369 ; 
showing  an  increase  of  286.  Tli>  writs  for  the  two  distrielB 
,ire  proclaimed  at  Siirling  anti  Fail^n  k  respectively. 

£a£jLi7>r  ',  and  Crime.— By  the  Returns  made  in  1834, 
and  presented  to  Parliament  in  1837  {Pari.  POpert  for  that 
vear.  vol.  .\lvii.),  the  number  of  pa(ochiali.cbools«aathir^ 
three,  with  39  teachexa,  and  a  number  of  scholars  vaiying 
from  1331  to  1807,  aaariy  two-thirds  of  whom  were  baya* 
tha  number  of  other  schools  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one,  with  138  teachers,  and  a  number  of  scholars  varying 
from  'i'j'sl  to  ;>21 1,  about  three-fifths  of  whom  were  boys; 
inuking  a  total  of  aiM  hundred  and  6fty-four  sohooK  with 
177  teachers,  and  from  4883  to  6969  scnolarj.    By  making 
an  allowance  for  defective  ratami^  tha  estimated  number  of 
scholars  is  supposed  to  ha  fimn  Wt%  la  OStft.  The  number 
of  children  hatwaan  tha  sgeaof  Bve  and  fifteen  who  hava 
learned  or  are  now  learning  to  write,  as  specified  in  tha 
returns,  is  '.'46  7,  but  the  estimated  number,  m.iking  due 
allo«aucii  for  defective  returns,  is  supposed  to  be  4;t  j9 :  tho 
number  who  huve  learned  or  are  learning  to  read  is  by 
returns  4223 ;  but  after  allowing  fur  defective  returns,  it 
supposed  to  be  8489,  which  is  probably  not  half  the  whole 
number  of  ohildran  in  the  shiia.  Tba'abovo  returns  relate 
to  day-acbools  alona,  not  ta  Sanday-adiools. 

The  stale  of  education  in  tbe  manufacturing;  patish  af 
Kilsyth  is  declared  by  the  inspector  uf  prisons  toba  unsatia- 
faclory.  {Second  Rt-jxit  i,  Ihrl.  Pap. /or  1837,  vol.  xxxii.) 
'  Many  parents  altogether  neu'lect  the  instruction  of  their 

children  It  is  estimated  that  about  two-third*  of  the 

ad  u  It  po  p  u  lation  are  able  to  read  easily.  Tbe  people  ara  not 
howcvf  I  much  given  tofcading;*  Twia  is  a  great  deal  of 
drunkenness,  and  many  oAnoaa  aia  eamnitlsd,  chiefly  aa* 
sanlts  and  petty  thefts,  whieh  escape  deleetion  and  puniiho 
ment,  the  police  being  incfHcient.  Crime  had  indeed  in- 
creased, but  Dot  in  a  greater  proportion  than  population, 
an  d  tho  offenesB  waiB  w  m  laiB  hainooa  ebaraeiar.  {B^ptrt, 
an  above.) 

There  appear  to  be  many  offences  of  rather  a  petty  kind 
in  this  county,  though  not  many  that  are  very  serious.  Tbe 
most  aammon  are  assaults  and  thefts.    Falkirk,  Alva,  and 
,  Lennoxtown  of  Campaie,  with  their  n^eetiva  naighfaoar- 
at  aaoh  place,  i  hoods,  are  tbe  places  in  which  offences  are  most  ftoqnent. 

The  offences  at  Falkirk  are  chiefly  assaults  and  petty 
thefls;  but  the  assaultB  appear  to  be  decreasing:  they 
occur  chielly  at  Carron  (the  most  notorious  place  for  off^  i  c  -, 
in  the  east  side  of  tbe  shire),  and  are  usually  occasioned  by 
drunkenness.  Grangemouth,  on  the  other  band,  is  one  of 
the  most  quiet  and  orderly  plaees  in  the  district.  Tba 
highland  )>artsb  of  Buehaaan,  tha  perishes  of  Drymen  and 
Killearn  in  the  western  part  of  the  shire,  Baldcmoch  in  the 
south,  and  Bothkennar  and  Slamannan  in  the  east,  are  stated 
to  bo  particularly  free  from  rrime  and  disorder. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  crime  at  Stirling,  where  tnere  is, 
for  tho  size  uf  the  place,  a  considerable  disorderly  popula- 
tion, consisting  of  prostitutes,  thieves,  and  other  loose  char 
ractsrs ;  and  there  are  always  a  number  of  TSgmnlain  thi 
town,  by  whom  half  tba  crimes  and  distarhanoaa  aca  «oni 
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mitt«d.  ihupHfun  ^Pfiitm*  Steoni,  nMLmdEmrUi 
JUporti.) 

Hiitory,  Antiquitiet,  4*. — Stirlingihire  wm,  at  the  most 
antieitt  bistorical  wtwd,  included  in  ibe  territory  of  tlie 
Aa^v6»nM  (DamitORiiK  •  natioo  mantioned  by  Ptolemy  and 
by  Richard  of  Cirencetter.  who  calls  tbcn  DuBiiii.  Tbay 
were  aubdued  by  A^ricola.  a.d.  80,  who  ftmiMd  a  Ihi*  of 
forts  thiough  llicir  ti  rri'  rv  rc'  tching  across  the  island  from 
the  Boderia  ^sluanum,  or  iriUi  of  Forth,  to  tlieGlotta  or 
Clyde:  this  line  of  forts,  ibe  Roman  general  Lolliiis 
Urbicus.  in  the  reigii  of  Aotooinuii  Pius,  about  aj).  >  40,  con< 
nected  by  a  coDtiuuous  rampart  of  earth  or  turf.  Whether 
•U  iho  Carts  which  may  be  traced,  or  which  with  good  rea< 
ion  wn  aoppoaed  to  have  existeti  along  the  line  of  the  ram- 
part, were  built  by  Agriedi,  or  vhotbar  tba  number  wa»  in- 
creased by  Urbicus  and  hit  tuceestoni,  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined. The  forts,  Vil-r  tlie  (  ji  necling  ramf^ir'.  ivere 
ori^mully  of  carlh,  bul  .i^ipcar  tu  buvo  been,  a:  a  Mibie- 
quent  period,  faced  with  stone. 

The  rampart  of  Urbicuii,  or,  as  it  is somelime* called  from 
Ibe  omperor  in  whose  reign  it  wa^  constructed, '  the  rampart 
of  Antooiaoa*  (Anlonioi  Vallum},  commenced  on  the  shore 
of  tbo  FHth  of  Fvttil,  a  liltlo  to  tlie  east  of  Borrowstowneas 
in  Linhtheowsbire.  and  ran  woMwaid  thioogb Linlithgow, 
Stirling,  Lanark,  and  Damborton  ahiroa,  to  the  Clyde  at 
West  or  Old  Kilpairick.  It  consisted  of  a  comparatively 
slight  rampart,  with  a  deep  ditch  on  the  north  aide,  and  a 
limitary  road  accompanying  it  on  the  soulli  si.  there- 
mains  of  It  are  popularly  known  as  Graham's,  Gricme  8,  or 
Grimo'a  Dyke,  a  name  the  origin  of  which  is  not  ascertained. 
It  ontand  Stirtingabin  in  tbo  ptnsb  of  Polmont.  about 
tbNO  miloi  «BM  of  FUkirk,  and  ran  west-south-west 
tbrou  .rh  Polmont  and  Falkirk  parisbes,  into  a  detaofaed  part 
of  Dumbartonshire.  In  the  parish  of  Poloiont  all  traces  of 
the  work  have  disappeared,  but  m  Falkirk  there  arc  some 
traces  of  the  ditch,  which  are  particularly  observable  in 
Callctular  park  and  Jjiuriestown.  ju-t  lo  the  cast  of  Falkirk 
town.  The  remains  of  one  of  the  forts  may  be  seen  at 
Ontlo-Oaiy,  six  miles  west  of  Falkirk,  just  where  tbo  latn- 
Ijert  leavae  tbo  abite.  It  ia  a  aqnara  fort,  witb  an  »ea  of 
aix  aera*^  tbo  ratnpart  of  UrbMwia  ftrming  ita  northani  aiAaj 
the  military  way  passed  through  it  from  east  to  west,  and 
aniilher  military  road  entered  it  from  the  south.  SeTeral 
antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  the  ruins  of  a  house  in  the 
south-«ast  angle  of  this  fort ;  and  from  the  number  of  hu- 
man bones  found  in  the  building,  and  from  a  ^reat  quantity 
of  burnt  wheat,  it  is  supposed  that  the  garrison  must  have 
been  slaughtered,  and  the  place  burnt  by  the  natives.  Jt  is 
tttppoaadtobaw  bean  Ibe  U{pM(Cocia)o(Pioleiny.  Another 
fbrt,  about  tfarao  nilea  and  a  faaif  lo  tbe  oaat  of  (^allo-Carjr, 
is  described  by  Roy  {^f Hilary  Antiquitiet  (ff  the  Roman*  tn 
Britain),  and  Nun  mo  (Hitl.  q/'  Stirlingnhire) ;  but  all 
traces  of  it  have  now  disappeared,  except  a  slii^bt  elevation 
of  tbe  ground  marking  its  site :  it  was  railed  Rough  Castle. 

At  Camelon  near  Falkirk,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
to  tbo  oorthwanl  of  the  rampart  of  Urbicus,  were  to  be 
aaam,  aome  jatn  tinot,  tbe  remains  of  a  Roraaa  alalion. 
Thar  vataoo  a  Bobmh  nwd,  wbieb  led  from  the  laniMtrt  to 
tbo  Fortb,  whieb  it  croaaad  abofe  SUrlinif,  and  tfaanoe  to 
the  Roman  ])osts  in  Porth.shire.  Roy  deaenbes  the  station 
at  Camelon  a.s  being;,  from  its  extent,  and  tbe  many  vestiges 
or  buildings  remaining  in  it.  one  uf  the  mo^t  considerable 
which  the  Romans  had  in  North  Britain,  ll  consistted  of 
two  parts,  the  southern  part  appeannK  to  have  been  the  ori- 

Sinal  station,  and  tbe  northern  part  a  subsequent  addition. 
Jl  traces  of  it  have  now  disappeared.  The  Alauna  of  Rich- 
ard ofCireiiaaaterfaaiiypaaad  tobave  beenatKier,  inLeeropt 
narish,  between  tbe  rirais  Telth  and  Allan,  north  of  the 
F  il.,  r  I-  far  from  Stirling;  hut  there  do  not  appear  to 
have  ij*-eii  any  traces  of  works  obiMjrved.  The  names  Alauna 
and  Allan  probably  embody  the  saitiL-  clement.  The  Roman 
road  just  mentioned  probably  ran  from  Camelon  by  Alauna 
or  Kier  to  Lindutn  (  .Ardoch),  Victoria,  and  other  posts  in 
Perthshire.  Some  parts  of  tbia  road  may  yet  be  observed 
near  CanMdan.  It  was  fomarlj,  and  perhaps  is  still,  called 
Camelon  oanteway.  It  ia  a  very  earafully'inade  road,  ooih 
•Mtin;  of  several  iayera  of  tlonea  and  earth,  flllinff  a  treneb 
made  for  it,  and  rising  above  thelc\el  of  the  ground,  so  as 
to  form  a  raised  causeway,  with  a  small  ditch  or  dram  on 
each  side. 

A  singular  building  on  the  bunks  of  the  Carron,  near 
where  the  iron-works  are  now,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
aaiwlliiin  or  ebapal*  traa  dcmoUabed  about  a  oanuuy  wom 


It  was  a  circular  stone  buildinp,  of  nearh  cn  fi  t  diameter 
inside,  with  the  walls  rising  perpendicuiaily  at  tit^t,  and 
gradually  closing  inward  ho  as  to  form  u  dome,  with  a  large 
circular  opening  at  ttie  top  H  feet  8  inches  m  diameter. 

There  are  tome  other  antiquities  referrible  perhaps  to  the 
Roaaan  period,  or  to  tbe  periods  immediately  before  or  efier 
it.  Thtrn  are  a  few  of  tbe  atone  monumenta  eounionlv  re* 
garded  as  Druidical,  eardien  foria,  cairns,  and  mounds  or 
barrows,  in  Baldernock.  Hutravonside,  Gargunnock,  Duni- 
pac^.  Logie,  a:  I  [!iei  parishes.  Of  ili'-  ixindition  of  tlie 
shire  in  iho  ages  succeeding  the  Roman  dominion  we  have 
no  account.  It  was  probably  debaieablc  ground,  lying  near 
tbe  frontier  of  four  kingdoms,  having  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom  of  Nurihutnbna  on  the  aoath-east,  the  British 
kingdom  of  Strath-Uyde  on  the  Boath>wMt  and  «eat»  tba 
Scottlah  on  die  norlb-woit,  and  the  Pietisb  kinfdom  en  the 
north  and  north-east.  It  is  slated  by  Nimmo,  but  we  ht.^ 
lieve  on  very  questionable  authority,  that  a  severe  buttle 
was  fought  near  Stirling,  between  the  Scots,  under  ihcir 
kmc  Kenneth  II.  (Mac  Alpin),  and  thePicts.  in  the  course 
of  teal  revolution  which  united  the  Scottish  and  Picii»b 
kingdoms  under  one  sceptre.  Nimmo  (Hitt.  of  Sfiriing- 
thire)  is  disposed  to  trace  the  name  Cambuskenoetll,  neer 
Stirling,  to  tbia  battle,  and  to  legaid  aona  large  stones 
(supposed  by  otbera  to  be  Dnudieal)  near  tbe  cburdi  o( 
Logie.  two  miles  north  of  Stirling,  as  nir  ni  rials  uf  it. 

As  tbe  united  kingdom  ol  the  Scots  and  Plct^  was  ex- 
tended by  the  addition  of  the  territories  of  the  Strath-Clyde 
and  Cumbrian  Britons,  and  «f  ihe  northern  (pari  ol  the 
Anglo  Saxon  kini^dam  of  Northumberland, Stirling  became 
an  important  town,  from  iu  central  situation,  its  strong  for^ 
tress,  and  itaeommanding  the  passage  over  the  Fortb.  *  It 
early  beeomoa  loyal  btti|di.  abaiioK  die  honour  with  Edin- 
burgh, Berwick,  and  Roxbareb.  Itt  eadiaat  known  charts 
is  of  Ale.vandcrl..  a.u.  II 19, but thiaja aiDply oonflnnatoiry 

of  erne  conferred  previously. 

Cainbuskcnneth  abbey,  one  of  tbe  most  eminent  in  Scot- 
land, was  founded,  a.d.  1147,  by  David  L,  king  ot  Scotland, 
for  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustii).  uu  a  small  peninsula  on 
tbe  north  aide  tlie  Forth,  a  little  below  Stirling,  Of  this 
ediSea  aomo  minad  walls  and  the  belfry  tower  atiUaiist  It 
«M  n«t  uwBPiqnanily  called  Striveling  or  StirliBg  Abbay. 
fhim  ita  ne^bboarboad  lo  that  to«m. 

Other  religious  booaaa  in  tB*  abtra  ware  Jbondad  by  ano' 

ceeding  monarchs. 

In  the  invasion  of  Edward  I.  Stirling  was  abandoned  by 
the  Scots  and  occupied  by  the  English  (a.d.  1296).  In  the 
rising  under  Wallace,  that  ebieflain,  having  made  consider- 
able progress  iu  Forfarebin^  advanced  to  Cambnakennetb 
on  the  Forth  with  about  40,000  men.  lo  oppoaa  tbe  BngUab 
army,  which  was  advancing  to  Stirling,  under  the  orders  of 
the  earl  of  Warenne  and  Surrey,  guardian  of  Scotland, 
and  of  Hugh  Gressingham,  an  ecclesiastic,  whom  Edward 
had  made  treasurer  of  Scotland.  At  the  bridge  of  Stirling, 
at  that  time  a  wooden  structure,  half  a  mile  above  ^je 
present  'old*  bridge,  the  English,  who  numbered  above 
60.000,  were,  through  the  weakness  of  Surrey  and  tbe  pre- 
sumption of  Oeatingfaam,  utterly  routed  (llth  September. 
A.D.  1297),  and  tba  whole  of  Seottand  waa  leeovered  hv  ihe 
blow.  Nast  year  (a-D.  1298)  Edward  in  person  entetxl 
Scotland  witb  an  immense  army  of  80,00o  infantry'  and  rotm 
cavalry,  besides  a  body  of  Gascon-,  and  at  Falkirk  roiitt.-<l 
Wallace,  who  could  muster  only  u  third  part  of  (he  enerav's 
numbers,  and  whose  inferior  force  was  further  weakened  bv 
the  disunion  or  treachery  of  its  chiefs  The  Soots  lost  15,0iiU 
men;  the  remains  of  their  army  retreated  to  Stirling,  but 
unable  to  bold  the  town,  they  reduced  it  to  aahea:  'W^llece 
resigned  hia  office  a.H  guardian  of  tihe  watm;  but  Seothind 
was  not  immediately  subdued.  SlirUng  castle,  which  w;.< 
garrisoned  hv  the  English,  was  besieged  by  the  Seo  •,.  undo.- 
the  regeiti-,  Comyn  of  Badenocli  and  John  de  SduIis.  a:id 
forced  by  l...mne  to  surrender  (ajd.  1299).  Wiien  in  ad. 
1M3  Edward  overran  Scotland,  Stirling  castle  held  out 
against  him,  and  Comyn  broke  down  tbe  bridge,  and  with  all 
the  force  he  could  muster  encamped  on  the  ground  wbirb 
Wallace  bad  ooeupied  befiwa  bia  great  victory.  Edward 
hotaever  }MBsed  tba  rivarby  a  ibrd.  and  dispersing  Comyn  .< 
force,  quashed  fur  the  time  all  resistance,  except  m  Siirliru 
castl«,  in  which  a  handful  of  bravo  men  held  out  for  thrcf 
Ml  111  Ml-  ngiiiiist  all  ihu  effort-s  of  the  king  m  i)ersoii,  and 
whicli  tvas  the  last  fortress  that  surrendered  in  Scotland. 

In  the  rcigii  i  R  bert  Bruce,  who  ^ad  recovered  Seot- 
land  from  the  English,  tbe  great  battle  of  Bannoekburn  wan 
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fought  ill  ihi-i  !>hire  (a.o.  1314).  Bannook-burn  is  a  small 
muk't  tlowiug  ea^tuard,  south  of  Slirling,  und  fulling  inlo 
Uit-'  Forlb  below  tbat  town,  ami  has  t;iveu  :i.uin!  i  j  a  flourisli- 
lug  manufacturing  village  od  or  near  it.  Suiliug  caiitle, 
«hieb  appears  to  hav«  ^n  held  by  the  Engliih  over  since 
iu  laat  capture  by  Edward  L  U.lfcl3ti3).  bad  been  besieged 
brBnioe,  and  waa  to  siumndtr  if  not  relieved  by  midtamoMr. 
It  *W  to  tha  nUef  of  ibis  fcrtress  that  the  English  host  of 
lOf.OOO  men  vera  advanoinf .  Bruce,  with  4U,uuu  men.  en- 
camped bvtweon  Stirling  and  Bannockburn.  and  hcru 
»M>Ait«d  the  attack,  which  ended  in  the  iittar  defeat  of  thu 
Eoghih.  Stirling  caalle  surreiidcrwl,  and  Scotland  ua» 
dehvered  from  impending  ruin.  Thih  nas  toe  third  time, 
in  Mventeen  years,  that  the  (kte  cf  tlmt  country  bad  de- 
peodfid  OD  a  baUiio  fought  in  tbia  ahiro;  twioe,  at  Stirliog 
•ad  at  Bannodtbatn.  it  bad  bean  delivwod  If  tbe  eonffiet. 
and  oaea,  at  Sbllurk,  bad  ftUea  uadar  lha  f/mmt  of  its 
enemies. 

In  A.D.  1333  Stirling  ca«t1e,  with  the  rest  of  Scotiaiid, 
csme  into  tbe  hands  of  Edward  Baliol  and  his  Engliaii  aUieii. 
U  vksui  retaken  (a.d.  1341)  by  the  ScoU  after  a  long  and 
gallant  defenrc.  The  garnsua  were  compelled  to  ancrtader 
by  (amine. 

lo  tho  migo  of  Jamoa  11.  Stiriing  rustic  was  the  scene  of 
dw  atamiiiatiop  of  tbe  eart  of  Douglas  (a  d.  1461).  The 

troubles  of  tbe  reign  of  James  !II  -a-  i  i  i  u^^lt  to  ii  close 
lu  this  shire  by  the  battle  of  Sauchiu  Ljii..  a  small  rivulel 
m.Jwfay  between  Falkirk  and  Siiilmg.  (a.d.  14B8.)  The 
uitur^ent  lords,  with  the  king  i>  sun  (alterwards  James  IV.) 
lit  ttieir  head,  Kuiaed  the  victory  uvei  iho  royal  army,  and 
Jttmes,  thrown  from  his  liorse  in  tbe  flight,  was  murdered  in 
3.  cottage  to  which  be  bad  been  cairied. 

Stiiliqg  eaitla  was  the  frequent  reaidenca  of  Janee  V« 
■ad  Aom  ft  ba  frequently  issued  on  tboie  eieunioiu  io 
•hieb  ba  mingled  i  l  ^t,'Ulil•  among  his  subjects  SirW. 
SeoU's  '  Lady  of  li.u  L^kc'  dutails  a  suppoaed  advotuuie  of 
the  king  io  one  of  the^e  excursions. 

James  VI.  was  crowned  at  Stirling  (a.0.  1567)  at  thirteen 
months  old ;  and  during  bis  childhood,  usually  resided  here 
with  hia  preceptor  Buobaoan,  who  wrote  here  his  '  History 
of  Seothnd.'  In  tba  lioublad  period  of  his  minority,  while 
iba  Scouiab  pariiameot  were  assemblad  at  Stirling  Ca<o» 
1371),  tbe  leaden  of  it  were  surprise  and  eaptured  by  a 
p:irty  of  400  men.  sent  from  Edinburgh  ca»tlu  by  Kirkaldy 
*vfGrdnf;e,  who  held  out  in  that  fortress  fur  Queen  Mary. 
The  surprisini  party  were  however  defeated,  and  the  pn- 
itiutn  rtiscuea  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  aallied  from  the 
oa»tle.  Tbe  earl  of  Lenoot,  dMlC|||ant  fiut  tba  king^  ««» 
awrtaUf  wounded  ta  the  frajr. 

IheaarU  of  Angaa  and  Mar,  witbolhen  of  tbeao  oon- 
oamed  in '  the  raid  of  Ruthven,'  took  possession  of  Stirling 
towB  ud  castle  (a.d.  1584).  but  were  soon  obliged  to  i|Uit 
the  place  and  liee  into  EnKland.  Returning  next  year  wuh 
»  comaderable  forc«,  ihey  occupied  the  town,  and  prepared 
to  invest  the  castle,  where  the  kint;  (James  VI.)  was  with 
a  t'ery  inadequate  force.  An  acoummodatioD  took  place, 
and  the  judicial  Mlltoooe  which  had  beeo  puaed  against 
the  fugitive  lordavie  ravened.  Tbi»  tranaielioii  iaeooi- 
OH.nly  called  '  tba  raid  of  Sltrling.* 

Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  uf  James  VI.,  was  born  at  Stir- 
ling (aox  1694),  atMl  his  baptism  waa  perioriued  in  the 
ti-tle  with  great  stale. 

On  uccasiu.'i  of  the  disttirbaoces  which  arose  at  Edin- 
burgh on  theiniroduttioti  of  the  New  Liturgy  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  ajd.  )C37,  the  privy  council  and  tbe  court  of 
>«»*ion  removed  to  Stirling  to  which  town  none  weie  al- 
io««d  la  rapair  without  a  warrant  Gcona  the  priv/ oouncil ; 
Imten  tbe  vary  evening  on  which  proclamatkiD  to  thia  effect 
eiimade,  and  another  proclatnaiion  read  appointing  the 
me  of  th«  Liturgy,  a  body  of  2000  armed  men  entered  the 
(own,  from  whence  they  marched  neat  dajT  to  Sdinburgh 
toooDsult  about  furilier  pruveedtugs. 

Tbe  la^t  Victory  gained  by  Montrose  in  his  brilliant  cam- 
P*igD  of  l<i44-5  was  in  this  county.  General  Baillie,  an 
odmr  of  espetience.  who  nominally  commanded  the  Co- 
<<Buuen,  vas  ceoweUad  bv  '  tba  Commitlae '  wbieb  bed 
MB  aapoiatcd  to  dfreet  ina  control  bim.  to  attaelc  Mont* 
•M^who,  with  the  Royalist  army,  ••  r.^  at  Kilsytli.  Baillie 
bad  6000  infantry  and  1000  tavaliy.  while  the  Royalists  had 
^il)  4400  f  -it  and  iOO  horse;  but  notwithstanding  his 
■JpiTiur  numbers,  he  was  utterly  routed,  and  nearly  all  bin 
"■uotry  killed  or  taken.  He  fledvitbineli  of  biaeavifary 
u  ha  could  coUact  to  Stirliog. 


After  the  fsilure  of  the  Soots*  expe^lition  inlo  England  iO 
favour  ofCharlesI.,  under  the  duke  of  Hamilton  (a  u  1648), 
Ihoie  who  hud  ojjposed  that  eX|X'dition  io-,e  in  arms,  and  a 
body  of  Highlanders  of  the  insuTEent  party,  under  (he  mar- 
quis of  Argyle,  was  surprised  at  Stiriutg  and  cut  to  piecee 
or  eeptunid}  tbe  re«t  of  the  party,  under  the  earla  of  BgUn- 
touQ  and  Loodoo,«era  posted  at  fUkirfc,  and  wilb  them  an 
accommodation  was  entered  into,  which  brought  tbe  affair 
to  an  amicable  issue.  The  Scotch  army  retired  to  Stirling 
after  their  defeat  by  Cromwell  at  Dunbar,  A.D.  1650;  and 
again  occupied  the  town  and  encamped  at  Torwood,  about 
six  miles  south  of  it,  previous  to  their  ill  fated  march  to 
Worceater  fA.i>.  1C51).  Cromwell  was  encamped  at  Lin- 
lilbgO«,ana  vainly  attempted  to  draw  the  Royalists,  who 
wara  eonmraded  byCbarlee  il.  in  Mraon»  la  a  iiattia.  Ha 
etonned  Callender  nouia,  doae  to  Falkirk,  in  (beir  riftbt ; 

and  having  obliged  them  to  retreat  from  Torwood  to  Stir- 
lin|j;.  eaptured  many  of  ihinr  sick  and  a  conniderable  quan- 
tity uf  military  store*  Charles  having  marched  into  Eng- 
land and  been  followed  by  Cromwell,  Monk,  whom  the 
Utter  had  left  behind  him,  occupied  the  to«m  of  Stirling, 
and  in  a  few  days  forced  the  castle  to  surrender.  The  oaatlOb 
and  the  .steeple  of  the  church,  near  which  the  besiegers  bid 
planted  their  batteries,  bear  Mill  the  mark*  of  tba  damaga 
sustained  during  this  siege. 

In  the  reht  llion  of  1715  the  Royalists,  nntler  the  duke  of 
Ari{yle.  marched  from  Stirling  to  encounter  tlie  rebels 
u ruler  the  earl  of  Mar,  at  Sheriff  Muir  near  Dunblane. 
[Pkhthsuikk.]  The  highland  district  of  Stirlingshire  was 
uuout  this  period  the  resort  of  the  celebrated  Rob  Roy.  In 
the  rebellion  of  1745-6  General  Cope  took  post  at  Stirling 
Vreviou!;  to  ha  match  into  tbe  north  of  Scotland  ;  but  the 
Young  Pratander  eluded  hiib.  eroaeed  tba  Forth  below 
Stirling,  and  narehed  to  Vdinborgb.  On  tbe  ratraat  of 

the  rebels  from  England  tliey  besieged  Stirling  castle  (12th 
of  Januaiy,  ir4fO,  and  General  Hawle>,  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  force,  having  advanced  to  relieve  it,  was  de- 
feated by  them  (i7th  of  January)  at  Falkirk.  The  Royalists 
numbered  alMut  6000  men.  the  insurgents  rather  more.  Tba 
losA  of  men  was  not  ^reat,  but  some  pieces  of  cannon 
were  taken,  and  tbe  vholc  affair  was  discreditable  both  ta 
Hawley  and  his  troops.  The  siege  of  Stirlinjf  castle  was 
reeunod  after  tbe  enf^gement,  but  Anally  abandoned  on 
the  approacli  (if  the  royal  army  under  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land ;  till-  rubcki  in  their  retreat  blew  up  their  nowder  ma- 
gazine Olid  abanduoed  tbsif  cannoD  and  a  mmikar  of  tjMir 
sick  and  wounded. 

During;  the  political  excitement  of  the  year  1820  some 
skirmishing:  took  place  at  Bonny  Muir,  near  Falkirk,  be- 
tween the  Kadieals  and  tbe  military,  who  weraient  la  re- 
press the  disturbances.  The  Radieals»«ba  wera  armad, 
were  chiefly  from  Glasgow. 

The  principal  antiquities,  besides  Stirling  Cnstle  and  Cam- 
bu.skciinelli  .Abbey,  are  the  remains  of  some  old  castles  and 
towers  There  is  the  keep  of  an  old  castle  near  the  Roman 
fcrt  of  Castle  Cary,  on  the  line  of  Urbicus'  rampart.  Dun- 
trcath  Castte»  in  Strathblane  parish,  is  a  tolerable  extensive 
ruin.  Tba  ranuios  of  Coisi  urn  Castle  crown  an  eminence 
near  Kikytb ;  and  the  castle  of  Almond  is  a  massive  ruin 
between  Falkirk  and  Lulithgow.  Tba  nitns  of  Manuel 
Priory  are  near  the  castle  of  Almond. 

{N''w  Stalitticfil  Acrnunl  of  Scntland ;  Nimmo's  TJislory 
ti/  stiriin^shirf  ;  Tyiler's  Hitton/  of  Scotiand;  Purlia' 
mrntaiy  Fuj.frs.  ^  c. ) 

STIVER.  [Money.] 

STIZOL(y6IUM,  a  genus  of  plants  which  was  so  named 
by  Barsoon,  fton  ttim, '  <o  prick.'  and  ^oior,  *  a  pod,'  from  the 

?ods  of  tba  sevaral  spedes  being  covered  with  hispid  bain, 
he  species  have  now  been  removed  obielly  to  Paebirrbliaa 
[DoLicROs]  and  to  Mucuna;  of  tbe  latter  of  these  mixolo- 
biumnow  forms  a  subgenus.  The  princij^le  species  of  Mucuna 
hHve  alreaily  been  mentioned  under  the  article  Cowitcb, 
or  CowAOK,  which  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of  the  Hiticlo- 
stanae  name  kiwuchy  which  is  tbe  Mucuna  prurtta  of 
Hooker,  indigenous  in  wions  parts  of  India,  but  usually 
oonfounded  with  Mueuna  prurieiUt  a  native  of  the  West 
India  Uands.  The  Indian  H.  prurita  ia  disttomisbed  by  its 
smaller  leaves,  its  mora  obtuse  leaflets,  tbe  middle  one  being 
more  truly  rhomboidal,  its  flowers  more  consUntly  in  threes, 
and  by  its  legumes  being  much  broader,  compressed, 
and  free  frorn  any  raised  line  on  the  back  of  tbe  valve, 
whilst  in  the  .\meric-ati  M.  prunens  the  pud.s  are  nam  ju  r, 
tente^  and  keeled  on  the  valves.  Another  valuable  but 
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<nt1fl  known  tpeeiea  is  Muctma  utiht,  the  pott  noire  of  t}ie 
islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  and  thought  to  bo  a 
native  of  Arabia.  It  is  universally  employed  in  the  abnvc 
isUuid*  fbc  cnriduDif  tb»  sail  fiw  tbe  cultivaiiQii  of  Mij^ar. 
Tbe  thick  covanng  of  aerbag«  with  which  the  toll  bMomes 
covered,  uuist  be  uicful  in  pievcntins;  llic  soil  fiom  l»ecomini» 
panfued,  while  thi;  whole  crop,  boiiii^  uflerwanls  plou^hnd 
in,  is  found  to  be  eminently  useful  m  enriching  the  ^oil.  The 
si  L'd  lias  bceu  inlruduced  into  India  and  is  spreading  over 
the  country. 

STJERNSTOLPE,  JONAS  MAGNUS,  was  bom  De- 
cember  8,  1777.  in  the  parish  of  Btenquist,  in  tbe  prorinoe 
of  Sodermanland,  in  Sweden,  of  respectable  parents,  but 
who  wore  so  poor  that  they  could  aflbrd  to  give  him  only 
the  most  ordinary  education.  In  all  probability  therefore 
his  lalotiis  would  have  remained  in  obscurity,  had  not  his 
unusual  .ibililies  attracted  the  notice  of  Baron  Fletwood  and 
£ome  of  his  friends,  who  put  him  to  school  at  Strengniis, 
when  he  soon  dulinguished  himself,  and  whence  he  was 
ftftftrwardt  Mitt  to  finish  hia  itudiea  «t  Uptala.  He  seems 
how«v«r  to  \Mn>  been  wantily  prorided  for,  since  in 
order  to  eke  out  his  means  of  support  be  was  obliged  to  giro 
lessons  and  employ  himself  in  translating  novels  for  book- 
SL-llcrs.  A\  length  an  event  occurred  in  1802  which  he  him- 
self has  dcscribod  u.s  a  most  propitious  revolution  of  fortune, 
namely,  his  bein'.;  taken  into  the  family  of  M.  Bc^ikow.  a 
mercliaiit,  as  tutor  to  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom  (Bernhard) 
has  since  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet,  and  has  edited 
some  uf  Stjernstolpe'a  poetbacBOVHi  pieeeik  vilh  ao  interest- 
ing biography  of  tneir  antbor.  From  this  event  however  no 
permanent  advantage  to  his  circumstances  gecni«  to  have 
resulted,  for  notwiilusandmg  his  attachmeQl  tu  his  studies 
he  determined  to  renounce  his  prospects  in  any  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  to  accept  a  small  appointment  in  a 
public  office  (the  Krujs  E.xpeditioij),  devoting  only  his 
laiture  time  to  Utararj  oocupaiions.  These  consisted  at 
ins  nenly  of  traiiilitieiiior  Miiller's  '  Siegfried'  and  other 
German  NaMuieei»  to  the  extent  of  abeat  30  volumes.  It 
«a*  then  that  Beakow,  wishing  to  asaiat  him,  oflisred  hln  a 
situation  !n  his  own  couiuinsr-house,  with  a  salary  more  than 
double  of  what  he  then  had  ;  but  ho  rejected  the  well- 
meant  proposal,  saying,  that  he  preferred  drinking  water 
and  writing  verses  to  drinking  wine  and  casting  up  accounts. 
Though  he  himself  might  not  consider  the  labour  of  trans- 
lating drudgery,  that  kind  of  it  in  which  he  first  engaged 
was  certainly  nnvortby  of  his  talents.  Therefore  allBough 
it  ia  to  be  legietlad  that  be  did  not  undertake  aoroe  original 
work  of  limuar  extent,  it  was  not  without  advantage  to  the 
literature  of  hia  own  country  that  he  after waids  trans- 
planted into  it  some  of  the  productions  of  such  writers  as 
Cervantes,  Wieland,  and  Voltaire.  Beside*  '  Don  Quixote,' 
•Oberon,*  and  some  of  tbe  tales  of  Voltaire,  his  translations 
of  this  class  include  those  of  Pope's  *Ra|ie  of  the  Lock,'  and 
Blumauer'a  'iKneia'  (which  latter  poeoi  he  eoni  pletcd  by 
addiDgthe  ^raelaat  hooks,  and  which  is  eonudnwcl  to  be  in 
aany  xmfttlt»  oven  superior  to  the  original) ;  not  to  mention 
a  number  of  minor  pieces,  both  from  antient  and  modem 
pn'a  Among  his  original  productions,  which  are  com- 
paiuuvcly  few,  the  pincipal  are,  '  Lunkentus,'  a  dramatic 
)>opular  indiiiaiii  tae*Aicoiiaats;*  and  hia  eottwtalae  in 
verse. 

Notwithstanding  his  decided  taste  for  works  of  fancy  and 
humour,  satire  and  wit,  hia  teading  extended  to  others  of 
a  Ttry  different  elasa,  to  madiematiet  and  tbe  physical 
sciences,  geology  and  astronomy,  to  which  last  study  he  was 
greatly  attached.  According  to  his  biographer  Bcskow,  the 
same  remarkable  sort  of  contra.st  displayed  itself  in  his  con- 
versaliuu,  for  be  would  pass  alternately  from  the  gayest  and 
liveliest  topics  to  the  most  serious,  from  tiio  most  playful  to 
the  most  profound.  His  conTersaiional  powers  were,  in 
fcct,  of  tbe  highest  order:  it  was  there  that  the  originality 
of  his  mind  fully  displayed  itaeli;  for  he  posaaased  such 
eitraordtoary  M^irovMalOfW  talents,  that  he  would  delight 
hia  auditors  almost  an  entire  evening  by  a  continual  liow  of 
wit  aitd  el«juence,  which  carried  away  boih  himself  and  his 
hearers.  Tin  se  oapUvating  qualities  and  the  amiahleness 
of  his  pciituiiiil  character,  his  frankness  and  his  disin- 
tercstediicss,  cause<l  his  hociety  to  be  greatly  sought  after 
by  all  wlw  were  distinguished  in  literature  and  art;  whence 
it  wxs  said  of  him  that  he  was  nut  only  known  to  all 
Sweden,  but  intinate  with  one  half  of  it.  Ha  eonstantly 
Mftiaad  hovavar  to  heenmo  a  nemhar  of  any  literary 
MMMly  Ibr  vhieli  ioaiituiieoa  ho  aatertatn^d  no  gioat 


respect.  His  epistolary  correspondence  was  very  exten«iv8^ 
and  was  marked  by  the  same  qualities  as  bis  con  versa  Iwo, 
though  hitherto  but  a  few  specimens  of  it  hafO  bera  pub- 
lished by  his  biographer.  Ho  bad  commenced  a  transUtien 
of  Ariosto,  hot  did  not  live  to  make  any  great  progress  vitk 
it,  bein^  carried  off  by  a  p.iralytic  attack  on  the  17th  of 
Scutetuber,  1831.  (Beskow,  3frftn««/edto»n^.) 
STOAT.  [Wkaskls] 

STOBAE'US.  JOANNES,  a  native  of  Stobi  in  Mace- 
donia, whence  he  derives  his  name  Stobaeus,  lived  eidwr 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  iu  tbe  sixth  oentuiy  of  our 
Respecting  hia  lib  no  particulate  are  known.  We  pouest 
through  hini  »  nitnibar  of  oxinota  Unn  antient  Greek 
writen.  Re  coReeTed  them  in  the  eoorae  of  his  exteoMve 

rearing  frnrn  more  than  five  hundred  autlint  s,  lioth  in  prusc 
aiid  ,11  \.  r  -:,  put  ihem  together,  aud  linatiged  Ibeia 
accordini:  t  )  snlijeets  for  the  use  and  inetruction  of  bis  ion 
Septimiui.  are  thus  indebted  to  Siubaeus  not  only  for 
an  immcnv.  lumber  of  fragments  of  well  known  aniieot 
writers,  hut  some  authors  would  be  altogether  uokaovo 
to  OS  Stobaeus  had  not  preserved  thoir  names,  together 
with  some  of  their  sentiments.  The  wocds  of  Greek  poett 
are  of  course  quoted  rerbatim,  but  in  regard  to  prose 
writers  he  followed  two  different  raetbods^  sometimes  he 
quotes  the  author  s  own  words,  and  gives  us  real  extrsets, 
and  sometimes  he  gives  a  mere  sumraaiy  or  epitome  of  what 
bis  author  contained.  He  himself  called  ibis  aDtbology 
from  Greek  literature.  'Av^tMyutv  kXo^wv,  dvef^i^^rw, 
vwo^qcwy,  and  difided  it  into  four  books.  But  this  waik  hw 
come  down  to  ua  in  a  lomewhat  diflbrent  (bm.  Ia  mt 
MSS.  it  is  divided  into  three  books,  which  form  two  seps- 
rate  works.  The  first  and  second  hooks  are  usaally  cslled 
EcXoyai  ^vaixai,  tiaXicTiKal,  rat  i^'  icii,  ami  thiid  'Ai-Jo- 
Xdyiov,  or  Serraones.  It  has  theft  Jure  bycn  supposed  Ihit 
one  book  of  Stobaeus  is  lost,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
*  Sermones'  contain  the  third  and  fourth  books  in  one,se- 
cording  to  tbe  original  division.  It  is  true  that  tbe  third 
book  at  PMsent  oonsisH  of  IS?  or  IS8  diapten.  while  ia  the 
time  of  Photitts  the  two  last  books  together  only  coniafaisd 
lOOchapicrs.  Tills  difference  in  number  howi.  ir  maybe 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  some  of  the  Ixigt  f  chspten 
were  divided  b)  copyist  inni  iwo  or  more  smaller  ones. 

The  edilio  princeps  ot  ilie  '  Eclogso  '  is  that  by  W.Uanter, 
Antwerp,  1575,  fol.,  with  a  Latin  translation.  It  was  re- 
printed, together  with  the  *  Sermones  '  (the  first  editioo  of 
which  was  edited  by  Trincavelli.  at  Veniee^  153ft,  in  4tekJk 
at  Geneva,  IMS,  in  Ibl.  C  Geaoer  published  three  editions 
of  the  *  Sermones.'  under  the  title  '  J.  Stobaei  Sententic' 
Ti;?ur.,  1543 ;  Basils  1549.  and  Tigur.,  1559,  with  many  avbi- 
trary  alterations.  The  best  modern  edition  of  the  '  Eclogip' 
IS  that  by  \.  H.  L.  Hoeren,  with  notes  and  a  Latin  trani- 
lation,  Gottingen,  1792-1801.  2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  the  best  edi- 
tion of  tbe  '  Sermones'  is  that  by  T.  Gaisfbrd,  Oxford,  IB-22. 
4  vols.  Svo.  reprinted  ai  iMnig,  I62S  and  IS24,  in  4  vebw 
8to.  a  eompieto  edition  of  both  worka  of  Stobaeus  hss 
been  published  by  Tauchnitx,  at  Leipri^',  183R,  in  3  vols. 
l6mo.  (Scltoll.  Getehichte  der  Griech.  Lit.,  lii.,  p.  395-4N.) 

STOCK,  the  English  name  for  the  genus  of  plants  named 
by  Brown  Malthiota.  [Mathiola.]  Many  of  the  species  of 
this  genus  are  great  favourites  in  gardens,  on  account  of 
their  handsome  flowers  and  fragrant  smell.  In  order  to 
raise  the  more  valu^  kinds,  as  tbe  double-stock  gilliflower, 
the  Brompton  and  queen's  stocks,  tbe  seed  should  be  saved 
from  plants  growing  among  double  flowers,  as  it  has  been 
proved  that  such  seed  produce  more  p^Lin'^;  with  doubls 
flowers  than  the  seed  obtained  from  pluiiR  iivs ring;  Qouhlp 
(lowers.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  M:u,  a;]  !  uhen  the 
youug  plants  have  attaini»d  a  height  oS  two  or  three  mchcs. 
they  should  be  thinned  out  till  they  are  about  nine  incbei 
asunder.  The  plants  that  are  taken  out  nay  be  planted  io  the 
flower-border,  at  about  six  inches  '^iilanw  fVt>m  each  otbet. 
If  the  fbUowing  winter  ahoold  bo  aovere,  they  should  be 
eovered  over  with  mats.  In  the  ibtlowing  spring  they  will 
produce  tbcir  flnrrpTs.  The  r.nnual  or  ten-week  stock  (Ma!- 
thinla  an/iuin  may  I,*:  so>«ti  three  or  four  times  in  the  sea- 
son :  in  Fi  liru:Lr\,  March,  April,  and  Msv  :  tbose  that 
are  sown  in  the  last  month  will  bitwaom  till  Chtislmas. 
All  the  annual  sorts  may  be  treated  in  this  way.  Tbe 
double  varieties  of  the  shrubby  kind  may  tie  propagated 
by  cuttings,  under  a  hand  glass,  and  plaeed  m  a  wady 
plaoa  A  soil  that  is  light  and  mixed  with  sand  is  tbe  best 
adapted  ftr  them.  Hie  stock  will  not  bear  transplanting 
at  a  1»M  poiiod  of  its  gnvilb  as  ila  Airilbrai  mot  ii  net 
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supplied  with  lateral  radicle*,  and  tbe  ftpongiolsa  at  the  end 
cf  ihc  root  aro  almost  sure  to  be  destroyed  vhCQ  this 
operaiton  i*  deferred  beyond  a  few  weeks. 

STOCKBRIDGE.  [Hampshirb] 

SnyCKHOUf ,  the  cepital  of  Swedem  it  litiMted  in 
Slew's,  lat.  %tiA  18* E.  long.,  on  the  channel  by  which 

ihelakeMalarn  discharges  its  water*  into  the  Boltic  Ful- 
lewing  the  numerous  windmijs  of  ihis  channel,  the  opeu 
ica  is  reached  at  a  distance  of  sc,  miles  from  the  town,  but 
in  a  straight  line  the  di>iance  does  not  exceed  24  miles. 
The  channel  varies  in  width  between  lata  thstt  ft  mile  and 
fire  miles,  and  is  interspersed  vitb  Ottnenaa  rooky  ialands. 

The  city  of  Stoekbolm  ia  built  purtly  on  the  eoottoeDt 
*ai  partly  on  nine  islands  formed  by  the  aboTe-mentioned 
diaiiiiel:  the  islands  are  called  Ao/mm.  In  the  middle  of 
the  channel  are  the  i!<lan<l!i  of  Stockholroen,  also  called 
Staden,  because  the  town  was  originally  first  buiU  on  it, 
Slid  Riddar  Holroen  (the  island  of  the  knights).  South  of 
tbeia  IS  the  large  island  of  Soder  Malm,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  which  arc  Lang  Hoi  men  and  Rakning  Hol- 


N<N-tb  of  the  ebannel  a  large  poriioo  of  the  lovo  is 
baQt  OD  the  eontinent.  and  called  North  Halm.   With  this 

Brt  k  united  the  island  of  Kongs  Holmcn  (King's 
and),  which  lies  west  of  it.  and  those  of  Blasii  Holm, 
SkeppM  ITolmen  (Island  of  VesadaXMid  Kaatell Uolmon, 
which  aro  cast  of  Norlh  Malm. 

The  Staden,  or  Stockholm,  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
to«n.  and  contains  several  fine  public  and  private  buildings. 
The  royal  palace,  an  edifice  of  great  architectural  merit, 
(landa  on  an  eminence,  and  ia  sunounded  by  a  large  garden. 
Btddaa  the  apaRmenta  in  «bleh  the  royal  fttmily  reside,  it 
contains  a  library,  collection.s  of  paintings,  coins,  an  l  anti- 
quities. Before  the  extensive  court-yajrd  of  tiw  t/alucc,  and 
near  t'lr  l  ;i:tks  of  the  clianncl.  is  the  colossal  statue  of 
Gostavus  ill.,  of  bronze:  and  in  its  vicinity,  along  the 
tisiern  shore  of  the  island,  is  the  proper  harbour  of  the 
town,  in  which  the  largest  vessels  find  exrellent  anchorage. 
Along  it  there  ore  large  storehouses  for  foreign  goods. 
Ftftbat  to  tbe  west  is  the  cathedral,  or  St.  Nicolai  Church, 
aho  called  'atorkyrka,*  or  bead  church,  in  which  the  kings 
of  Sweden  nrr  n  ow  crowiipd  ;  arul  at  some  distance  from  it, 
on  the  Riddar  hustorg  (or  SquiM .  '  ,1  :he  Hall  of  the  Knight.s), 
i»  the  !>iatuo  of  Guslavu.-i  \'<i  ,1,  of  biooze.  From  the 
iquare  a  »u>ne  bridge  leads  to  the  Riddarholmen.  which  is 
much  smaller  than  StoekfaohaeM.  but  which  contains  several 
large  public  baildinea,  among  vbidi  are  the  old  palaee  and 
tbe  old  chardi  of  Riddarhohnen,  in  whkb  tbe  Kings  and 
disiainMhed  peiaona  bom  in  Sweden  are  boried.  and  about 
flw  ffieuand  flafi  are  hung  un,  the  trofihiea  ol  tbe  Swedes 
in  their  numerous  Will.  TM  Hghlativn  body  iko  holda  iu 
meeimgs  here. 

Soder  Malm,  or  the  southern  division  of  Stockholm,  is 
biiilt  on  the  isUnd  of  tbe  same  name,  which  is  about  three 
miles  long  and  nearly  two  miles  across  in  the  wideat  part: 
It  is  joined  to  Slockholmen  by  a  long  bridge  of  boats,  tind 
provided  with  a  large  lock  on  aceoant  of  tbe  great  rapidity 
with  wbicb  Lake  MElarn  Sometimes  discbarges  its  waters. 
Tbeturftce  of  tbe  island  is  rocky  at.d  very  broken;  and 
though  the:<  art  also  many  fine  buildings  near  the  channel, 
the  interior  of  this  section  of  the  town  is  mostly  composed 
of  Mn:ill  wooden  housca  situated  between  rocks  anil  swamps, 
au4  of  gardens  and  corn-fields.  In  the  Scider  Malm  is  the 
depdt  of  iron,  whence  it  is  shipped  to  all  qoniten  of 
the  globe.  Ibe  moat  remarkable  of  the  buildinga  are  the 
tovn-hall,  theOanTiken  or  Great  Hospital,  and  the  Maria 
Magdalene  and  the  St.  Catharine  Church.  The  island  of 
L«iig  Holmen,  winch  is  further  west,  and  is  unite<l  to  the 
Soder  Mahn  li\  a  li:  tire,  contains  the  houses  of  correction  ; 
and  on  Riikihiig  Holmen,  which  Ukewise  is  joined  to  Soder 
Maim  hv  a  bi  idgo,  there  is  a  park. 

The  Korr  Malm,  or  northern  division  of  the  town,  is  on 
»  gentle  slope,  which  gradually  rises  about  200  feet  above 
theNa-leveL  Itiamuehbettar  built  thantheSdderMalm. 
m baa  Bowerai  fine  aqnareaand  itreeu,  among  which  K  m g's 

Street  is  distinguishei  by  many  good  huildiHL;-..  A  well- 
lailt  bridge  cotuiects  it  with  Stockbolmcn.  Ou  ui.;  lincstof 
the  Kjuares.  called  that  of  Gustavus  Adolpbus,  is  the  bronze 
«(;ue!,trian  statue  of  that  great  king.  One  of  tbe  ntdes  of 
tne  square  is  occupied  by  the  opera-house,  a  fine  large 
^iifioe.  Not  far  from  the  square  ia  the  king's  putden 
iKungs  Tregorden),  a  fine  ptooe  of  ground,  planted  vUb 
^Mi^and  uaM  aa  a  pnMie  promenade,  in  vludi  a  atitue  of 
*  ~"  leiaetod;  and  near  it  it  A*  |iUf- 


liouse.  Among  the  churches  of  this  part  of  Stockholm^ 
that  of  Adolphus  Ficderick  isdisiinKuishcd  by  its  beauty.  At 
tbe  norttierii  extremity  of  Norr  Malm  is  the  observatoij 
which  is  well  provided  with  astronomical  instruments  and  a 
libnury;  and  somewhat  farther  ia  the  botanical  garden. 
Tbe  bhtttd  of  Kungsliolmcn,  whieb  lies  west  of  Norr  Malm, 
is  joined  to  it  by  two  bridges.  It  is  not  much  built  on,  but 
contains  the  great  iron  foutid^  estublishotl  by  an  English- 
man, Mr.  Owen  ;  a  large  ho:>pita1,  the  Bible  printing-office, 
and  the  roval  canaun-foundry  of  Marieberg.  Contiguotu  to 
the  Norr  Malm  on  the  east  laLadugordii  Giinlet,  on  wbieh 
formerly  were  aome  n^l  farms,  a  part  of  wbidi  however 
has  been  built  upon ;  whilst  another  part  baa  been  con- 
verted intoa  royal  park,  called  Humblegonl  (hop-gardenl, 
to  wbieh  tbe  public  baa  access.  The  island  of  Blasii  Hol- 
men, which  has  been  converted  into  a  peninsula  by  filling 
i  up  the  narrow  channel  which  divided  it  from  the  continent, 
IS  north-east  of  Stockholroenand  south-east  of  Norr  Malm, 
of  which  it  now  constitutes  a  portion.  It  contains  some 
fine  buildings.  Contiguous  to  it,  and  only  separated  by  a 
narrow  channel,  over  which  there  ia  a  bridige,  n  the  email 
island  of  Kyrkholmen*  from  wbieh  a  long  wooden  bridge 
leada  to  Sheppaholmew,  where  the  flotilla  of  iheskliru  is 
stationed.  Anotherwooden  bridge  leads  to  Kastellholmen, 
a  very  elevated  island,  planted  with  fine  tree*:  a  cattle  is 
built  here  for  the  defence  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

There  is  probably  no  capital  in  P^uidjic,  except  perhaps 
Constantinople,  which  can  be  compared  with  Stockholm  aa 
to  the  beauty  of  its  environs.  The  numerous  chanuila  be* 
tween  the  islandt— in  aome  placea  oontnatedto  tbenanow- 
nesa  of  a  river,  and  M  *  alMrt  diitanca  expandinff  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  lake,  enclosed  by  a  rocky  bank,  cTiant;ing 
continually  in  elevation  and  form,  and  overgrown  with 
beech,  birch,  and  piliet,  and  at  several  places  cut  bv  tiarruw 
valleys,  partly  cultivated  and  partly  r.over«i  with  meadows 
—  present  an  infiniiL"  variety.  Country-houses  aredispersed 
over  tbe  hills  surrounding  the  town ;  but  the  place  which  is 
most  resorted  to  for  ]4easure  is  the  soological  garden, 
which  Ilea  eastward  of  tbe  town,  and  is  separated  Arom  tbe 
Skeppebolmen  and  Kastellbolmeu  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the 
sea.  It  is  a  peninsula  two  m  :\  s  1  irig  and  about  one  mile 
wide,  and  its  surface  is  divert. lied  tiy  jjroves  cf  birch,  beech, 
and  pines,  by  steep  rocks  and  numerous  depressions,  fre- 
quently covered  with  a  fine  turf.  Within  the  xooiogical 
garden  is  the  royal  country-seat  of  JohansdaJ,  formerly 
called  Rosendal,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  large  park.  Ollmr 
royal  oountni-houses  are  nortli  of  Norr  Mralm.aaUlitkada^ 
Haga.  andCarliberg:  the  h  now  a  military  academy. 
But  the  moat  dbtinguiahed  of  tbe  royal  country-houses  lie 
to  the  west  of  the  town,  on  i^hn  l^  in  [tm  lake  of  Mulern; 
they  are  Gripsholm,  Drottninghoim,  and  Swarujii.  Drott- 
ningholm  is  an  edifice  distingnisLed  br  great  beauty,  and 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  pictures  and  coins.  Swarujii  is 
surrounded  by  an  extensive  park. 

Stockholm  is  the  aoat  of  tbe  fonremment,  and  geaarally 
also  the  place  where' tlm  legidalive  bodiea  meet.  It  con- 
tains consequently  the  offieea  of  all  the  branches  of  adm^ 
nistration  and  the  superior  courts  of  justice.  There  are 
several  .scientiGc  and  literary  societies,  among  which  the 
Royal  Society  of  Sciences  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  natural  philoso|)hy,  chemistry,  and  natural 
history.  There  is  also  a  Royal  Academy  of  literature,  his- 
tory, and  antiquitiea;  the  Swedish  Academy,  whose  «l||eet 
ii  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  native  languuga;  an 
academy  of  military  sciences,  an  academy  of  liberal  arte,  a 
musical  academy,  and  an  academy  of  agriculture.  The 
charitable  institutions  are  very  numerous,  and  in  this 
respect  Stockholm  is  superior  to  any  other  city  in  Europe  of 
equal  size.  The  institutions  for  education  are  also  nume- 
rous. Besides  a  well-conducted  grammar-school,  there  are 
some  schools  fi>r  the  miildltng  ctaaaes,  and  14  elemenlaiy 
schools,  mostly  conducted  on  the  plan  of  Ml  utdLnMUp 
ter.  Then  ia  alio  a  school  for  gniivni>«p  panonn  iHmm 
education  has  been  neglected,  and  who  wiah  to  impieve 

their  kiinwletlirc- 

The  population  oi  Sioc^lijlm  cousisled,  according  to  tlio 
census  of  1825,  of  7t»,-t;.3  individuals  ;  in  1633,  according  to 
Forseirs  account,  of  » 1,000;  and  in  1839,  of  U3,88S  per- 
sons, according  to  the  same  authority.  The  number  of 
families  in  IB2ij  was  14,436.  of  which  1314  were  rather 
wealthy,  87";  iu  comlnrtaUe  circumaunaaCk  nod  4345  poor. 
The  number  of  jMiaona  employed  by  goKrenmettt  and  their 
Amiiia^  iha  nuitaiy  included,  did  not  «iMBd84M;  and 
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Aa  rwnaindcr  consisted  of  merchanta,  tradesmea.  iMeb»- 
nim,  and  mmmii,  with  thmr  ftniliM,  ind  the  pmoiM 
taebed  to  their  btuinett. 

Stockbolm  is  the  most  industrious  and  «x>niinercial  town 
of  Sweden.  There  are  munufactures  of  cloth,  cotiuii,  calico, 
silk,  ribands,  sugar,  tobacro,  leather,  cust-uoii,  and  Mjap. 
But  no  bmncli  of  manufacturing  inriustrT  is  carru-d  to  such 
an  extent,  eillier  in  Siockliulm  or  iii  any  oilier  place  in 
Swodeo.  as  to  aupply  the  demaod,  and  large  quantities  of 
foiwgn  HMtntiitotiiNw,  wd  vsft^My  SngUsl,  are  aBauiIlj 
iisnoflao* 

Tbv  coanarM  of  Stoekholni  u  mora  inportaBt.  Naarlf 

thf  wli'ilr^  of  tho  Ruporfluous  produce  of  the  countries 
north  a:id  west  of  Stockholm  i.-*  brought  here,  to  be  ex- 
p<iriL-d  ti.  fmci.n  countries.  It  is  mostly  shipped  in 
Swedish  ve*>«U,  of  wliicb  tii  IH'27  Stockholm  possessed  146, 
with  nearly  27,900  tons  burd.-n,  and  crew.s  amouniinj;  to 
1507  D«noiUk  Tlw  moat  important  article  of  export  is  ii'on : 
aeeanung  to  aa  avaiage  of  ten  yean  (1821-1830),  it 
anotmlM  awmally  (a  31,993  tana.  Tlia  aaoond  article 
1«  Ifoibar.  boards.  Ice;  and  tba  fhiri  i»  tar  and  pitch. 

'  articles  are  copper,  cobalt,  rcady-huilt  vessels,  linsced- 
oii  and  oil-cakcs,  tobacco,  sietl,  bricks,  and  a  fovv  manufac- 
tured articles.  The  ino-^t  active  commerce  is  carried  on 
with  England,  the  United  Sutes  of  North  America, 
Denmark,  France,  Prussia,  Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Italy.  The  most  important  articles  of  import  are  sui;ar, 
vine  and  braoav,  rum.  woollen  maauiaetQiad  eood^. 
cotton,  ailk,  linani.  china  and  enekefy,hiem|itaotlOD,obee*e. 
potash,  hides  and  skint,  tallav  and  candlas»  timio-oU.  dye> 
ing  w(x>ds,  raisins,  almonds^  pe^fftt,  dniiainon  and  cassia, 

tea,  butter,  and  wool. 

( Forsell's  Slatutik  von  Sc/itre'lm ;  Forsell'si  Aril^rkmnscir 
b/per  St^erige,  Stockh„  1839;  and  Schubert's  Reise  durch 
Schtmkn,  rforufegen,  Lapland,  &c.) 

STOCKINO  WEAVING.  [Wbavino.] 

BTOCKPORT.  an  important  mannfactttring  town  and 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borouifb,  OH  tiM  rivar  Ifarsey, 
partly  in  tbe  parish  of  Manchester,  m  the  hundred  of  Sal- 
ford,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  but  chieHy  in  the  hundred 
of  Macclesfield,  in  the  e'uuity  of  Chester,  ISO  imks  north- 
west frcT  the  General  Po^i-office,  London,  by  the  coanh 
(formerlr  ujaib  road,  tbrouKh  Barnct,  St.  Albaiis.  N>ir;h- 
amptcn,  Leicester,  Derby,  A»hbourn,  Leek,  and  Mair'tjs- 
laid,  and  about  aavoo  miles  south-east  from  Manobsato' 

Stockport,  antiantly  called  Stokeporta  and  Stocpoit,  w  as 
made  a  frco  bnruugh  b>'  Robert  de  Stokeporte,  with  the 

Sormisstun  of  Edward  I.  ^  earl  of  Chester:  the  same 
Lobcrt  had  the  {(rant  of  a  market  and  an  annual  fair. 
There  was  an  antient  cattle  at  Stokeport,  of  which  not  a 
vestige  now  roraain>.  Tiie  town  was  jjarrisoned  by  the 
Parltameuurians  in  the  great  civil  war,  and  was  taken, 
A.o.  1644,  by  the  Royalists,  under  Prince  Rupert,  who  had 
pravioualy  repuliad  the  ganriion,  3000  in  number,  when 
th^  naiehad  oat  to  attack  htm:  the  Parliaoientanans 
iulwequcntly  recovered  the  place.  Stockport  bridge  was 
blown  up  in  \7ij,  \o  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  rebels  after 
their  advance  to  Derby;  and  they  wara  in  oonaaqaence 

obliged  U}  wade  tbrougli  the  river. 

The  parish  of  Sto<  kjiort,  which  is  wholly  in  (Cheshire, 
comprehends  an  art^a  ot  :^4.»1U  acres,  with  a  population  of 
66,6lU:  it  IS  divided  into  fourteen  chapelries  or  townships, 
of  wbidi  tha  tovnibip  of  Stockport  (vbieb  eoineidad  with 
the  antient  boraugh)  had  an  ana  of  1740  aeras.  with  a  po> 
pulalion  of  2j,469  ;  but  the  town  having  extended  beyond 
the  township,  and  across  the  Mersicv,  into  I^ncashire.  the 
parliamentary  boundaries  were,  by  the  Boundary  .-\ct,  made 
to  compnsbeud,  in  addition,  the  most  populous  parts  of  the 
township  of  Heaton  Norris  (in  Manchester  parish),  ]iart  of 
the  township  of  Bnnningion,  in  Stockport  parish,  and  the 
hamlets  of  Bnnksway  and  Edgeley,  in  the  townships  of 

Cbeadle  Balkaley  and  Cbaadla  Moiday,  in  Cbeadia parish ; 
the  whole  havint;  a  population  of  about  43,000.    Tha  town 

-itmrls  ut  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Tame  and  Mei^-ey, 
iiinl  conbisls  of  a  number  of  streets  irregularly  laiil  out, 
with  a  large  open  market-place  in  the  centre.  It  is  well 
pavwl  under  the  provisions  of  ibe  gunoral  Highway  Act, 
and  IS  lighted  with  gas  under  a  local  act.  The  pntn  ipal 
part  of  the  town  is  built  on  a  steep  and  irreu'ular  hill  of 
aoft  ni  sandstona^  risinz  in  mme  paru  nrecipitously  from 
the  aottth  bank  of  the  naiaey.  Tha  markat'plaae  and  tha 
pariah  ahnieh  ata  on  •  tohiably  auaniiva  level  on  tha 
onBHit«r«hahm;  tha  iltaali  laadiagtafbam  aia  ataap 


and  narrow.  Then  an  fbnr  bridges  iu  or  near  the  town, 
a«ar  tha  Manay.  and  one  over  the  Tame.  The  'old 
bridge*  over  tha  Ifenev,  near  the  market-place,  ie  of  ana 

arch,  built  high  above  the  river  to  avoid  the  incunvenienoa 
caused  by  the  sudden  and  violent  swelling  of  the  stream,  and 
having  its  abutments  built  on  the  holid  rock,  w  hich  here 
lin«><!  tho  hanks  of  the  river.  Below  the 'old  bridge'  is  an- 
other bridgo,  of  eleven  arches,  ctossinj^  not  only  the  river,  hut 
its  valley,  at  an  elevation  of  40  feet  above  iiie  water.  The 
aiall  over  the  river  is  of  90  feet  span ;  mostof  the  dry  arches 
are  on  tba.Cbeibireaida.  Thie  bridoe  was  built  that  the 
Maaehaatar  and  Buxton  tumptke-road  mi^ht  avoid  the 

ascent  and  descent  caused  by  tlie  uneven  site  of  the  town. 

The  parish  church  is,  for  the  most  part,  modern,  having 
been  rebuilt  early  in  the  present  century,  in  the  perpeiidi- 
I  eolar  style  of  aichitecturo.    It  has  a  tower  with  pinnacles 
and  pierced  battlements,  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  and  a 
chancel.   The  chancel  is  tho  sole  remaining  part  of  the 
former  building,  but  it  has  been  much  altered.   It  bad  a 
fine  east  window  of  daeotatcd  Engliah  charactai;  but  much 
decayed,  the  old  ebureh  having  Ijcen  bnilt  of  soft  radnaad' 
stone:  there  were  also  sor.u    u.u  stone  stalls  in  the  south 
wail  of  the  chancel.    There  are  ihiee  other  )  laces  of  wor- 
ship of  the  esiablishinenl  in  the  borough,  viz.  St.  ThQnia»'s 
church,  buiU  A.D.  Ib25,  a  handsome  building  of  Gi«cian 
'  nrchitceture,  with  a  lower  surmounted  by  a  cupola;  St. 
I  Peter's  chapel,  a  neat  brick  buildin;;,  erected  about  tbs 
I  middle  of  the  list  cnitury ;  and  a  district  chapel  of  modein 
areetion  in  Heaton  Norris.  Besidas  tbeia,  thma  are  anuni' 
her  of  disienting  racctint^-houses  of  diflhrent  persuasion*. 

There  were,  in  1834,  three  fi  i  Iri  lepeiident*,  tlr.;.'  for  Mc- 
I  thodista,  and  one  each  foi  Jiul^u.^ls,  Uniiaii.i;,.'.,  Roui^n 
;  Catholics,  and  Quakers.  There  aiesome  very  large  Sunday 
school-rooms,  built  by  subscription  at  a  cx»»t  of  above  ij'^Ol. ; 
I  a  grammar  school,  lattdy  rebuilt  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
i<any  of  London ;  a  very  large  national  school,  an  infirmary, 
I  which  IS  a  very  ornamental  building,  and  a  small  Ibaatfa. 
Stockport  ia  one  of  the  priaeipal  aaala  of  the  cotton  BHtaa* 
fkctuie.  PlgDtft*1>ireetory'lbr  1834  enumerates  nearly 

one  hundred  and  twenty  firms  in  Stockport  and  Heaton 
Norris  engaRed  in  different  branches  of  this  manufacture; 
there  uvl  i^m  three  cottoii-prmtiiig  e.itablishnicnts,  two 
hkachiiig  eilablubmeiils,  and  i^cveral  dye-houses.  To  the 
cotton  manufacture,  whieh  is  the  staple  of  the  town,  maybe 
added  the  manulbcture  of  silk  goods,  thteid.  bate.  brusoM, 
spindles,  and  ihutttet.  About  4500  men  ware.  111  1031, 
engaged  in  manufactures  in  and  round  the  town.  There 
are  several  breweries,  a  distillery,  several  iron  and  brass 
foundries  in  the  town,  and  a  great  number  of  bncks  are 
made  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tliere  are  three  banking  esta- 
blishments. A  branch  canal  communicates  \v;ih  the  Min- 
Chester  and  Ashton  canal,  and  the  town  is  on  the  hue  of 
the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Railway,  whi -h  has  been 
opened  between  Manchester  and  Stockport.  The  market 
is  on  Friday,  and  n  the  ttoM  inpoxtant  in  Chashira  Ac  com. 
oatmeal,  and  chaaaa.  Thar*  ata  fbur  yaacly  ftitt,  ahielf 
for  cattle. 

Stockport  was  formerly  incorporated,  but  the  corporation, 
previously  to  the  laio  Municipal  Reform  Att,  had  gone  to 
decay;  a  iiin\  r  was  chosen  at  the  court  leet  and  baron 
of  the  manor;  but  liis  ofHce  was  merely  nominal,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  town  being  in  the  hands  of  tho  OOUBV 
magistrates.  By  tho  Reform  Act  Stooknort  was  taade  a 
parliamentary  borough  to  return  two  memoers;  the  bound* 
aries  of  tho  borough  have  been  already  descriVied.  The 
number  of  voters,  in  Ib^i-ti.  was  1137;  in  l^3y  40. 
By  the  M  unicipal  Reform  Act  ihe  parliamentary  huundanen 
were  adopted  for  municipal  purposes,  the  borough  was 
divided  into  seven  wards,  a  number  which  tho  revising 
barristers  reduced  to  six;  the  town  council  oonsistaof  four- 
teen aldermen  and  fot^'two  oonnejUora,  and  tha  torn  haa 
a  oommi&sKHi  of  tha  pcaoa. 

Stockport  has  an  anxfllarr  Bible  society,  a  newa-roota. 
and  a  subscriptiiiT;  !-hr:i-y.    T-^^o  ncvspapers,  'The  Sioc'r.- 
port  Advertise'  aud  'The  Stutkpoti  Chronicle,' are  pub 
Itsihcd  ill  the  town. 

The  living  of  Stockport  is  a  rectory,  in  the  rural  deanerj 
of  Macclesfield,  and  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Ches- 
ter, of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1882/.,  with  a  glabc-boussb 
The  chapelries  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Feter  are  cnneiss,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  tlOl.  and  SSOf.  respectively;  Heatoa 
Noifii  ia  a  chanclry.  in  tha  paiiili  and  rural  deanery  of 
MaaahMMrand  in  thoMuno  ■nbdaaoonqrakddiaeeM  « 
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Stoekport ;  its  eletr  ymrly  vtlae  ia  1 The  towfn1ii]M  of 
Stockporl,  Brinninglon,  Heaton  Norrii*,  Cheadle  Biilkeley, 
«ad  Cbea41«  Moseley.  which  are  wholly  or  pant;  in  the 
ttiA  ftUoving  niiBlNr  «f  mImmU  m  IMS  >- 
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«#  tbe  day-schools  at  Stockport  is  an  endowned 

KinMr*9cboot»  uodar  the  patronage  of  tb«  Goldamiibs' 
puif  of  liondoa.  It  hao.  in  1&33.  150  boys;  nnotber 
na  •  national  aobool,  with  23S  boya  and  J  70  qir)<«.  One  of 
the  Sunday-schoola,  '  tbe  Stockport  Sunday  &rhuul,'  was  not 
>  x  lusively  connected  Willi  any  denominiit n  The  Bilile 
uas  used  as  the  »choo!  book,  and  the  childreii  were  taken 
alternately  to  church  and  to  <]iS!4>  r  i  uit;  placi-s  of  worship. 
Ibis  achooU  with  buxbraocbM,  b&d.  in  1833.  5244  icholara, 
about  half  of  Moh  MX.  It  WM  supported  by  aubscriptioh. 
and  warn  vaiat  the  sftttagMMOt  of  »  eoamittM  okctod 
froa  mmoog  the  tabteribm  of  a  guinea  and  upward*,  and 
f  Visitors  cho4en  from  among  the  persons  actively  engmred 
.1  the  schcHjl.  There  were  two  libraries,  a  teachers'  library 
■•  Y.ilunjiii,  and  aacbolars'  library  of  170U,  'J  I.  rf  wore 
L  innerted  wuh  the  school  a  religions  tract  woe  leiy  which 
circulated  yearly  30,OUO  tracts,  and  a  Bible  association  which 
diatnbuted  yearly  about  400  oopiaa  of  tbe  Scriptures. 
Tbera  were  no  |iaid  officers  cooiiaalod  with  tbe  instiiulion. 

SnrOCKS.  m  Horticitltuai  an  fOWtg  tnn  arliidi  ara  de- 
u^iied  for  tbe  reeeptioa  of  tke  giaAs  or  hoiM  from  other 
tr«es.  Tbe  process  by  which  a  part  of  one  tree  h  transferred 
to  another  is  ^lled  graiting  or  budding  [G]ium;<o],  and 
tbe  ubject  attained  hy  it  in  gardening  is  the  securing  tlu- 
roQtinwance  aod  tnultiplioalion  of  an  indi^idunl  plant  that 
ttiay  poaacaa  paoaliarities  deemed  worthy  of  p^e»(■^^atu)n. 
it  la  tlua  ftw»u  tbat  the  mat  aaiober  of  varietien  uf 
«alti«uted  ftnila  ara  pnaettad  vilb  remarkable  integrity, 
.i;id  by  which  a  constant  improvement  may  be  en:iure(l. 

In  the  process  of  graAing  much  depends  on  tlie  stocks 
which  are  eiii|i:Mvi'd,  and  it  is  by  asrcrtainini,;  lfn  lu modes 
i>f  growing  blacks,  and  tbe  relation  that  exists  between 
the  varioua  kinds  of  stocks  and  tho  graftii  and  buds  that  are 
placed  upon  them,  that  we  are  to  took  for  the  inproveoMOt 
•f  the  various  kinds  of  garden  f^uit. 

Stoeka  ai*  for  practical  pufuoaaa  dividad  inta  tkraa  kinds. 
Crab  atoeki^  ftaa  atoeka,  und  a«arf  stoeks.  Orab  ttoeks  are 
iii<>>tc  which  are  grown  from  tbe  seeds  of  wild  and  ungrafted 
tree:!,  as  the  cherry,  plum,  apple,  Stc.  Tlicse  stocks  are 
eotnmonly  used  whtrf  ;i  1  itl'O  and  hardy  growth  is dtssirable. 
In  tbe  »«ieclton  of  wild  stocks,  those  which  grow  cleanest, 
ind  are  freest  from  irregularitiea  of  the  atem  and  defects  in 
th«  bark,  aboald  ba  cboaeo.  Free  stocks  ara  tboaa  which 
ara  raiaad  Ihwthaiaadaorlayafaof  fruhandoraharitreaa 
vbicb  have  beea  naftad.  These  Sloeka  are  found  desirable 
when  tbe  object  m  grafting  is  to  obtain  choice  varieties  of 
ippleii.  pcacbea,  nectarines,  aprioota,  or  plum-  Dwerf 
itocki  are  those  which  are  raised  from  low-growing  shrubby 
tre«a.  They  are  used  in  the  grafting  of  low-slandaida  Sir 
imall  ^ardeoii,  also  for  wall-trees,  and  tispaiiers. 

Stocks  are  raised  in  nurseries  from  aeeds,  suckers,  lavera, 
awieatttagk  Whan  taiaad  from  aaadi^tfaajahaaldbaMarn 
in  tha  aotunm.  fa  bada af  eoBMnan  light  aatth:  dl  htaral 
'Dranehea  shou'id  be  cut  off  as  they  grow  up ;  and,  accordin;; 

circumsUnces,  they  will  be  fit  for  grafting  in  one,  two,  or 
tbr»  L-  S'„-  irs.  Stocks  may  be  used  wliMi  liv  v  iiave  attained 
ibe  ss^e  of  a  goose-quiU,  up  lo  that  of  a  man's  finger.  When 
itocks  are  wanted  expeditiously,  they  may  be  prc^iucod  from 
•ackers  taken  up  and  planted  in  tbe  autuoan,  when  they 
•Ul  ba  raa^  for  use  tbe  following  July  or  Anguat.  They 
ara  not  aftao  laiaad  ftoa  layataasd  aaltiagi. 

In  tbe  aeleetioa  of  ttoeka,  not  only  is  care  required  that 
tlicy  b<-  iif  the  same  kind  as  the  graft  or  scion,  but  that 
there  1-  I  pr  per  relation  h«iwe<'n  i  lie  lapidity  of  their 
.;r'->rh  arcurthriL:  to  the  o:ijfct^  ^M^liwl  to  In-  attained. 
Woeo  tbe  growth  of  the  scion  is  more  rapid  than  that  of 
Am  iloak.  it  will  sometimea  die.  This  it  A*  case  with 
buddad  an  pIniB'aloekaandpaBiaoD  the  haw- 
At  fhft  mm*  tua,  wb«i  Iraaa  ara  uatnnlly  too 


luxuriant  in  laavas  and  bianehes,  they  may  be  dwarftd 

their  gro«ih  and  made  fruitful  by  jiliinnc  a  srion  from  them 
on  a  slock  that  grows  slower  than  iliemsi'lve-i.  In  this  \\,'»\ 
apjiles  may  bi-  dwarfed  bv  being  grovi  n  uii  puriidisc,  pear,  or 
quince  stocks.  Of  this  fact  Knight  gires  ihe  fuUowtng  ex- 
planation : — '  The  disposition  in  young  trve^  to  produce  and 
nourish  bloaaoms,  buds,  and  fruits,  is  increased  b7  tbisanpa- 
rent  obslruatkin  of  tbe  descending  sap ;  and  the  fhllt  of 
such  young  trees ripaoii.  I  think, ■onavhat  earlier  than  upon 
other  young  trees  of  tbe  MHM  age  whieb  grow  upon  stocks 
of  their  own  species ;  but  the  growth  and  vigour  of  tlie  tree, 
and  lis  power  to  nourish  a  succession  of  heavv  rrop^,  arc 
dimini-slied,  apparently  by  the  stagnation,  in  the  branches 
and  stock,  uf  a  portion  of  tbat  wap  which,  m  a  tree  growing 
upon  its  own  stem  or  a  stock  of  its  own  species,  woald  de- 
scend to  nourish  and  promote  tbe  extension  of  the  raots. 
The  praetiea  tharefiHfu  of  grafting  tbe  pear-trea  on  the 
quince-stock,  and  the  peach  and  apricot  on  the  plum,  where 
extensive  growth  and  durability  are  required,  is  wrong  ;  but 
It  IS  eligible  wherever  it  iswi^heil  to  diminish  tlie  vigour 
and  growth  of  Ihe  tree,  and  where  its  durability  is  not 
thought  important.'    (//or/.  Trnng.,  li.) 

It  is  frequently  desirable  to  select  those  stocks  which  aca 
hardier  than  the  scion,  for  the  purpose  of  enaoring  Ihe 
growth  of  the  latter.  Not  that  tM  stoek  has  anj  power  of 
oommunieating  hardiness  to  the  aeion ;  but  those  stodtB' 
that  are  arrii>iotne'l  to  colder  latitudes  will  supply  a  suffi- 
cient ijuantity  uf  Kap,  and  be  able  to  resist  the  intiuence  of 
a  decreits*.'  of  bottom  lieHt, 

M.  DubreuiUe  of  Rouen  has  lately  pointed  out  tbe  fact 
that  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  a  stock  grows  has  something 
to  do  with  its  being  adapted  fbrtbe  growth  of  certain  scions 
Thus  be  found  tbat  in  tho  rbalky  gardens  about  that  city, 
neither  tbe  plum  nor  tbe  wild  ebaftjr  would  do  as  stocks 
Ibr  stone-fruit,  nor  the  doueln  or  qoiooe  atoek  fbr  pears 
and  apples.  The  cr-i'i  wns  fbund  best  for  the  apple,  the 
Wild  pear  for  the  culiivaied  pear,  the  almond  for  the  plum, 
and  the  mahaleb  fir  the  ciierry. 

The  following  table,  from  Dr.  Lindley's  'Theory  of  Hor 
ticulture,'  p.  24,  gives  a  oooaparative  view  of  the  stocks  that 
were  found  hast  suited  for  tho  scions  of  the  ^ple.  pear, 
plum .  and  ebarry.  In  tbreo  diflhrent  tails 

IxuimT  x>il.  Cluilk  wil-  Ligl>t*ult. 

Apple    .      Doucin.  Crab.  Douciiu 

Pear      .     Quince.  Wild  pear.  Quince. 

Plum    .     Plum.  Almond.  Almond. 

Cherry  .    WiUaherry.  Mahaleb.  Wildehcnj. 
It  has  lon^  bean  known  that  many  sewos  did  better  on 

another  species  of  .stock  than  on  tlieir  own,  hut  it  was  not 
known  that  soil  could  have  any  laQuetice  on  this;  and 
hence  is  opened  a  field  of  iritercnting  inquiry  for  the  Vagota 
ble  physiologist  and  horliciiUunst. 

STdCKS.  a  term  applied  to  the  various  '  Funds'  which 
constitute  the  rational  debt.  Tbe  number  of  dialinct  ac- 
counts of  stoek  on  whieb  divMandi  were  paid  in  18S9  waaaa 

follows:— 

DiTtik'nd>  aol  ti&c«e4iiug  t>iii4cniU  out  «ieeedio( 

£i    .      .    Hj,or,9         £500    .       .  2827 
10    .      .    lo,Il7  1000    .       .  1367 

50    .     .    'Ji^.'UG  Spot    •       •  S66 

100    .      .  26,205 

too    •      .    14,816  Exceeding 

300    .     .     4.49i  2000    .       .  192 

Each  proprietor  of  stock  may  transfor  bis  iotareat  to 
other>  by  sale.  When  the  transfer  is  eflecled  by  a  broker, 
he  mu.st  be  authorised  by  a  power  of  attorney  from  his  nrin- 
cipul,  the  stamp-duty  on  which  is  21*.  6<f.;  and  the  docu- 
mav  be  so  drawn  as  ly  empower  him  both  to  buy  and 
sell  stock  and  to  receive  the  dividends  for  the  per&on  by 
whom  he  IS  commissioned.  Few  p  ersons  buy  or  sell  stock 
except  through  the  roe<liuro  uf  a  biukcr,  but  thegenetal 
praetiea  is  to  receive  their  dividends  theaaelves.  Ton  par> 
chaser  acqnires  the  dividend  due  upon  the  stoek  for  the 
current  half-year,  and  thus  at  one  point  there  will  be  a 
sum  of  29#.  4d.  due  on  three-per-eetit.  stock,  and  a 
fortnight  at'itTwards  t>nl\  1«.  bd.  On  the  bargain  being 
Completed,  the  parties  repiiir  to  tho  Bank  or  South  Seia 
House  (according  to  Ihe  stock),  where  tbe  actual  transfer  is 
effected.  *  For  tbia  purpose  the  seller  makes  out  a  note  in 
writing,  which  contains  iho  name  and  designation  of  the 
s«dler  and  purehasea  and  tbe  sum  and  description  of  thei 
stoek  10  be  transferred.  He  daUvara  tbia  lo  the  p  oih:] 
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dtck,  and  Uwn  fills  up  a  roceipt,  ajpriotod  form  of  which, 
with  Uuiiui,  is  olMainiid  at  the  offlee.  The  elerk.  in  the 
moatt  tiiii^  «iiMuaaft  Um  Boller'n  aecoaoto;  and  if  be  find 
him  «MMW«d  of  the  stock  proposed  to  bo  sold,  lio  iDikM 

out  the  Iraiifer.  This  siiiiieu  in  the  books  by  tho  sr-llt  i, 
who  delivers  the  rectj  pt  lo  the  clerk;  and  upon  Ihe  pui 
chasers  signing  bib  rirri  pi3i;i  t'  :!  il;-'  ini  ik,  llie  clerk  iipns 
the  receipt  t»  witness.  It  is  then  delivered  ta  the  purchaser 
upon  payment  of  the  money,  and  thus  the  business  i&  coin- 
pUutd.'  (Dr.  Hamilton,  Hniory  qf  the  HaUoaai  Debt.) 

BargsiM  in  stock  are  transacted  in  tbo  Stoek  Exchange, 
in  Gapel^urt,  Bariholomew-tanx  Brokers  and  jobbers 
who  are  not  members  anenMe  in  the  open  ootirt  in  front 
of  the  building.  All  Ibe  more  respeclabte  brokers  are 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchan<;e,  into  which  aatiMJCiaiioii 
they  aro  ok-ciod  aiuiuuUy  by  bii)loi;  but  many  of  the 
jobber*  are  said  to  be  persons  of  wealth.  The  governinK 
body  consists  of  a  oommiltett  of  twenty-four,  also  elected  by 
bsllot,  Tta«  fltlsbliahsd  ni*  of  brokerags  is  one-eigbtb  per 
esnt.  (or  ti'.CA  in  th*  lOOl.)  upon  tb«  snottnt  of  stock 
transferred.  There  is  no  stamp-duty  or  tSX  oC  «oy  kind 
upon  transfers  of  Government  Stoek ;  bot  ibe  transfer  of 
Bank  Stock  under  t26/.  costs  9^.,  above  that  amount,  lit.; 
of  South  Sea  Stock  under  100/.,  lu*.,  above  it,  124.;  and 
nf  India  Stock,  of  any  amount,  \l.  \'ls. 

The  dividends  on  all  desinptions  of  slock  are  due  half- 
yearly,  either  on  the  6ili  uf  January  uud  5th  of  July,  or  on 
til*  4tii  of  A|irU  and  1  Otb  of  October*  and  are  pstd  about  a 
Week  aftervards;  and  for  about  six  woeks  prarnasly,  the 
books  at  the  Transfer  Office  being  closed,  transfers  cannot 
be  regularly  made.  The  transfers  on  each  stock  are  effected 
at  other  times  only  on  certain  days  in  the  week,  wbieb  nay 
be  as<vfftained  by  a  reference  to  any  Almanac. 

TL<5  barf^ains  for  time  form  a  very  iiiipoitant  portion  of 
tbo  business  of  tho  Stock  Kxchaage.  They  are'bargair.s  to 
dsUver  stoek  on  a  certain  day  at  a  certain  price,  the  teller  of 
«WMM  beUsnnK  that  the  price  will  fiill,  and  the  buyer  tbat 
H  wiD  liN.  WMn  the  period  for  eompleling  the  bargain 
has  arrived,  a  settlement  is  usually  itfTccted  without  any 
payment  uf  stock,  the  luting  parly  !>iiuply  paying  tli«  dif- 
ference. 'These  bargains  are  usually  made  for  reria  n  i  r,  . 
fixed  by  a  comroitleeof  (he  Stock  Excliango,  called  teiliitu; 
day*,  of  which  there  are  about  eight  in  the  year.  v\i.  one  in 
each  of  the  months  of  January,  February,  April,  May, 
Julv,  August,  October,  and  November ;  md  ihey  are  always 
on  ^Tuesdsr*  Wodneaday.  Tbtuadajr,  or  Friday,  betog  tbe 
days  on  wliieh  Ifae  eonmissionen  for  theradoetion  of  the 
national  debt  make  purehiise.s.  Tlie  i>ettling  days  in  Januiiry 
and  July  arc  always  the  first  days  of  the  openinj;  of  ihe 
Bank  books  for  public  iraiiMfer;  and  these  days  are  iiuiified 
at  the  Bank,  «ben  the  books  are  shut  to  prtipuru  fur  the 
dividend.  Tbe  price  at  which  stock  is  sold  to  be  transferred 
on  tbe  next  settling  day  is  called  tbe  prieo  on  arcouut. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  closing  Ihs  soeount  oa  the  sett hn^; 
day.  tbe  stoek  it  carried  on  ts  a  fittuvs  day  on  soeb  terms 
•a  Ibe  psrliss  agree  on.  This  i«  caneil  a  eonffniM/fon.* 
(Dr.  Hamilton.)  Time  bargains  cannot  be  enforced  in  a 
court  of  law,  and  the  parties  are  held  to  ihcin  only  by  a 
sense  of  honour  and  b.e If- interest,  and  tbo  fear  of  cxciusion 
from  the  Stock  Excbango.  which  ruins  their  credit.  A  de- 
Ikulter,  in  ihe  language  of  the  Stoek  Exchange,  is  termed 
a  '  lame  duck,'  and  hia  name  is  posted  for  a  certain  time  in 
the  great  room.  Tbe  sellers  of  time  bargains  aro  also  tecb- 
niesUy  eallsd  *  bean»'  and  the  buyers  ■  bulls  ;*  tho  intatesi 
of  tho  fbrmar  Mng  to  beat  down  and  of  the  latter 
to  raise  them. 

Stock  of  a  high  denomination  may  usually  bo  bought 
cheaper  than  that  of  which  the  nominal  interest  is  lower; 
and  It  is  therefore  the  most  advautagtious  tiir  temporary  in- 
ve-stment.  There  is  always  a  probability  that  the  stuck 
bearing  the  highest  rate  of  interest  wilt  be  roduoed  by  tbe 
government  when  a  favourable  oocasiun  piaaeots  itself;  bul 
tbe  price  of  any  one  steek  Mf  be  taken  pretty  nearly  as  an 
indieatiein ortho  priceaof  Aorest  Foreumple.  when  lOO/. 
in  three  per  cent.  s.tock  costs  90^,  tho  par  would  be  105/.  m 
a  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  stock.  When  the  Govcrnr 
ment  reduces  the  tiilerest  on  a  particular  stock,  t  jjua- 
rantccd  against  further  reduction  for  a  specified  period; 
and  this  period  having  expired  in  regard  to  the  New  Three 
and  a  half  per  Cent.  Stock,  its  relative  value,  eonpared 
With  the  Three  per  Cent  Stock,  is  as  M  t»  99,  tbeie  being 
dways  a  piebability  tbat  the  iatePHC  on  the  former 
May  bo  ledueed.  Tbe  fluetiwlioa  ki      pciof  of  sleeks 


generally  may  be  traoed  to  an  almost  intinite  vanoiy  oi 
raiiaes— to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  money,  and  tlie 
opiiortnnities  of  employing  it  to  advantage  in  meicaniile 
speculations ;  to  the  rumottts  of  a  new  loan,  or  of  the  ink* 
position  of  a  fresh  lax.  or  even  the  repeal  of  a  tax  ;  to  ru- 
mours of  war;  and  to  innumerable  other  circumstances 
relating  to  the  trade,  finanoc,  and  other  domestic  affairs  of 
tbe  oountr}'.  In  17^7  iheThrett  ptir  Cents,  were  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  which  they  have  ever  reached  (47|)  by  th» 
success  of  the  French  armies,  combined  with  advene  cir- 
cumstances at  home.  , 

Tbe  following  is  ahrief  notioeef  eaebdeKription  (Mf  stock 
at  present  existing,  whieb  ate  bought  and  sold  an  the 
Stuck  E.\ihange,  with  the  amonnt  ef  eeeh  on  the  fttbof 

January.  l»4l : — 

1.  South  Sea  Stock,  Lri  led  into  the  Company's  Stock, 
or  trading  capital,  amounting  to  3,662,7ii4i. ;  Old  South 
Sea  Annuities,  3,49;,&70/.;  New  South  Sea  Annuities 
2,460.i»30/. ;  and  South  Sea  Annnitiss  of  1741,  423.1(H)/.. 
all  of  which  have  been  eieated  e«t  ef  the  eapiial  ef  dM 
fitmovs  South  Sea  Company  by  soeoessivv  Parlianientaiy 
arrangements.  The  interest  paid  by  the  State  upon  the 
whole  amount  of  this  stock  is  now  .1  per  cent.,  although  the 
dividend  received  by  the  proprietors  of  tlie  3,C6'2,784/  of 
Company's  trading  stock  is  3^  per  cent.  The  ad'luional 
half  per  cent,  is  obtained  from  certain  fines  and  from  tbe 
allowances  made  by  Government  toi  Ibe  mamgaiMilt  ef 
this  portion  of  Ihe  pubUo  debt. 

t.  Debts  dna  to  tbe  Benk  of  Bngland.  anHMintinv  to 
14,686.80U^,  advanced  at  different  times  by  the  Bank  to  tbe 
public;  the  Bank  receives  intere&t  oti  tbe  amount  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent. 

3.  Bank  Annuities,  created  in  17S6,  amounting  to 
6'J5,-2jl/.  This  slock  was  originally  1 ,000,U<JO/.,  which  was 
raised  la  1726,  by  lottery,  to  pay  ott'  arrears  that  had  accu- 
mulated on  the  Civd  List,  and  for  which  Exchequer  bills 
had  been  ptevioasly  iasosd :  itbeais  imeiest  at  3  mt  eent, 

4.  Omaolidaied  Annnitiss,  eomtaonly  edied  Three  per 

cent.  Consols.  The  amount  of  this  stock,  in  January.  1841, 
was  362,642,07  7/.  it  was  originally  formed  by  Ibc  union 
of  several  funds  which  had  before  been  kept  separate,  in  tbe 
year  1 7  ji,  at  which  period  il  was  hitle  nioro  than  9.00v,«/00/. 

^.  Three  per  Cent.  Reduced  Annuities,  amounting  to 
1-2S,8&  1,030/.  This  stock  consists  of  various  sums  origiaslly 
borrowed  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  but  on  whieb  inB  io- 
lereat  has  been  anerwsfds  leduced  at  dilenat  tines. 

6.  Annuities  at  3|  per  Cent.,  1818,  amounting  to 
10,lo0.7.'lA  Fortiirl  iii  I'^is,  jartly  by  the  funding  of 
ExL-hequer  bills.  t:ui  ;i.ij[l>  by  :iie  conversion  of  certain  3 
per  cent,  coiivolulatcd  and  ■)  per  cent,  reduced  aniiuilio. 

7.  Reduced  .'i^  per  Cent.  Annuities,  amounting  to 
66,269,849/.  Formed  in  1»24,  by  the  conveisioa  of  a 
former  stock  called  the  Old  Four  per  Cents. 

8.  New  3^  per  Cent.  Annuities,  amounting  lo  1 45,225,864^ 
Formed  in  1880  out  of  the  former  stock  called  the  New 
Four  per  Cents. 

9.  New  5  iier  Ceiit.  ,\nnuities,  amountinR  to  423.076/. 
F^jrined  in  IHJu,  by  the  same  arrangement  out  of  which  tint 
New  3^  per  Cent.  Annuities  then  arose. 

The  total  amount  ot  the  Irish  Stocks,  on  tbe  atb  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1841.  was  38,909,266/. 
Besides  these  aereial  slocks,  thsre  are— 

1.  The  l.<ong  Annnitiss,  oeonkwmg  an  ansnal  ebsige  of 
l,394,l40i  IWo  have  been  granted  at  different  limes, 
chiefly  as  premiums  or  douceurs  to  the  subscribers  to  loans, 
and  all  expire  on  the  jth  of  January,  HGU. 

2.  The  Annuities  per  4  Geo.  IV.,  ch.  commonly 
called  The  Dead  Weight  Annuity.  Tins  is  an  annuity  of 
6s^,74U/.  paA  every  year  by  the  public  to  the  B«nk  of 
England,  and  to  be  so  paid  till  the  year  1867.  in  conftidem- 
liou  of  advances  to  the  amount  of  13.089,419/.  made  by  tbat 
eslaUishment.  [NafuntAt  Dvmt.] 

3.  Life  Annuities  per  48  Geo.  UL,  cb.  142. 10  Geo.  IV.. 
eh.  24,  and  3  Wilt.  IV..  cb.  14,  ocoasioninti;  a  charge  of 
&j7,856/.  These  are  annuities  upon  tiij  J^^-;  jf  iudin- 
dual*,  which  the  Conunissionurs  for  the  redemptjon  of  th*" 
National  Debt  were  originally  emi>owered  to  j^raiit  by  an 
Act  passed  in  1808,  in  exchange  for  so  tuuch  sioc^  lu 
interminable  annuities  as  was  esknlated  to  be  of  efjuivalent 
value,  according  to  a  scale  raiying  with  the  Hucluatieos  Is 
the  prices  of  stoek*.  In  1889,  howefer,  Mr.  Finlaiion,  tbe 
Government  actuary,  discovered  that  tbo  tables  which  l»d 
been  all  along  used  in  these  calculstioiu  were  ertoneous, 
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fhea  the  Act  igfua  Vllitll  tbt 

»ii  passed. 

■1.  Annuities  fur  terms  of  year*,  under  the  above  Acts,  of 
•bicb  the  pmeat  charge  is  1,314,927/.  TheM  annuities 
in  ^rantea  for  various  terms  of  teo  years  and  upwards. 

1.  TiMTB  U9  cavUin  TontiMi,  and  otlMr  Lift  A&DuiliM 
mated  br  wioiu  Aeta,  of  wbioh  tboa*  fanning  part  of  the 
EDglieh  uebt  occasioneil,  in  J  n.aary,  1841,  i  i  hrirge  of 
.9,969/.,  and  those  forming  pan  ut  the  Irish  debt,  u  charge 
of  34, -J  ."ill/, 

Tlie  two  following  descriptions  of  stock,  inadditioa  to  the 
above,  are  constantly  operated  up<Hl  hf  tlie  wlft  ud  poi^ 
cbaie  of  shares  at  the  Stock  Exobang*. 

).  Bank  Stock,  being  the  trading  capital  of  tbo  Bank  of 
IniJiBd,  or  tbat  apon  which  iuterest  is  paid  to  ttaa  ]»roprio> 
ton,  aiBoniiting  fbrmerly  to  14,^63,000/.,  but  atiiea  lb*  laat 
:euevia.\  of  the  charter,  in  1883»  to  onlj  10»9U|UM1  Ilia 
jnlerest  is  8  per  cent. 

2.  East  India  Slock,  or  the  capital  bolon^iii^  to  the  East 
India  Company,  amounting  to  6,000,OUU/.  Ever  since 
1*93  the  interest  upon  this  stock  has  been  10|  per  cent. 

Beaidaa  tbaaa  Eiwiiah  Ainda,  abarea  in  many  daaeriptiona 
«f  faragn  aloeka.  vbiob  bava  baan  oraatod  1^  loaaa  lafaed 
ID  this  country,  are  constantly  for  sale  in  the  money- 
narket,  as  are  aI<o  shares  in  railway,  canal,  mining,  and 
numerous  other  u  .  liir  speculations. 

STOCKS,  a  wuodt;n  machine  formerly  much  used  fin-  the 
tunishmenl  of  di&oiderly  jier.^ons  by  sccuiiiii»  liieir  k-g*. 
The  Uiiie  when  they  were  Qrst  used  in  England  does  not  ap- 
pcsr;  but  in  tbaaaoond  Statute  of  Labourers,  2i  Edw.III., 
13M,  in  tbaootoaa  of  tba  PuriAcation,  il  ia  enaeted  tbat 
nftutory  artifleen  shall  ba  pot  bi  itaa  ttoeba  bjr  tba  lorda, 
Hewsrdii,  bailiffV,  or  constables  of  the  towns  where  tlicir 
oflenco  hai«  been  committed,  by  three  duy.s  :  or  !>etit  to  the 
next  gaol,  ;hLi(j  ij  justify  themselves;  and  lliat  stocks  be 
asde  in  every  town  for  such  occasion  belwuen  that  lime  and 
ibe  feast  of  Pentecost.  {Rot.  Pari.,  ii.,  2.14.)  In  1376  the 
eHomons  prayed  the  king  for  tbeir  establishment  in  every 
village.  (Unit,  341.) 

In  'Kiog  Lav/  act  iL^  sc.  2,  Sbakspere  bas  introdoced 
Aaitoakinpon  the  stage.  Parmer,  commenting  upon  the 
fMaga  (ate  Mnboe's  SAoAip.,  e  li:  i  v2i,  vol.  x., 
■fit  'It  should  be  remembered  ilsiii  formerly  iii  great 
bouiet,  as  .».till  in  some  colleges,  there  were  moveable  blocks 
for  the  correctioa  of  the  servants. '  Th&  Iml  pair  of  stocks 
Men  in  London  remained  till  wiilnn  these  very  few  yean  in 
Portugal-street,  Linoobi'a-loa-lr'iaida.  A  wbippUi^potf 
uiually  sdjoined  tba  alocla. 

STOCKTON,  distinguished  as  STOCKTON-UPON- 
TEES,  a  town  in  the  nouiIi  webt  divu,tua  ui  .Siuckton 
ward,  in  tli  <xunty  of  Durham.  340^  miles  from  the 
General  Poai-uiiice,  London,  by  railway  through  Birming- 
bim.  Warrington,  Manchester,  Normanton,  York,  and  Dar- 
lio|i;too;  or  242^  miles  by  the  coach  (formerly  mail)  road 
ibrousb  Barnet,  Biggleswade,  Norman  Cross,  Stamford. 
Gtanihain.  Newark,  Eaat  Ratfbrd,  DmiCMtai;  Abbadbid, 
Bmonghbridge,  Thirsk.  and  Yarm. 

Stockton  was  at  nn  i  irl  v  1 1  l  i  1  the  residence  of  tbe  bi- 
shops of  Durham,  v-hu  imd  u  hnii  here,  which  afterwards 
»»s called  tii  ■  <  isile.  though  in  fact  only  a  strong  moated 
iBSDor-houae,  where  Bishop  Morton  look  refuga  iA-o.  164U) 
vbeo  the  army  of  Charles  I.  was  defeated  by  tba  Saots  in 
the  ikirausb  at  Newburn.  In  164 tbe  town  waa  oceonied 
ly  tha  8ootah  army ;  and  in  1M7  tbe  eaatle  was  ordered  by 
IttliMMat  to  be  dianantled,  and  was  entirely  dainolbhed 
ia  1651  It  aorananded  the  passage  of  the  riTor.  The 
tnrcs  of  the  moat  and  embankment  still  mark  the  »Ho. 

Tile  town  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tees,  winch 
»l>proa<  I;  tlio  town  in  a  northward  direction,  and  then 
Kukes  a  sudden  bend  toward  the  east,  The  town  is 
laid  oat  with  considerable  regularity;  tbe  principal  street 
*  bnad,  and  estonda  nearly  «  mile  in  a  ainagbt  Una  irom 
ttolh  to  nerth:  olbar  atiaata  ailber  binieb  ftom  tfaii  at 
l^t  angles  or  run  parallel  to  it.  The  wbarf  is  on  tbe 
■akof  tbe  river,  just  above  the  bend,  and  runs  paiailcl  to 
High  Street.  Near  tiie  south  1  ui  High  Street 
ibe  London  and  Darlington  road^i,  uniied,  enter  it  from  the 
*'3t :  atid  quite  at  it8  &outbcrn  extremity  a  road  from  it  bends 
b»t  to  tbe  south-east,  then  to  the  east,  and  crosses  the  Tea 
bto  Yorkshire  by  a  stone  bridge  of  five  arches,  erect«id  (a.o. 
UC4-I771>  ia  the  piaae  of  tbe  wMfievaly  aiiatuig  fioiy. 
iMitiaito  are  well  paved,  and  %btod  vUb  ga«i  under  a 
iNd  set.  The  houses  are  far  the  moat  pact  of  briok;  Ika 
P.C,No.l43a.  • 


few  tbat  are  built  of  stone  are  from  the  materialn  of  tli^ 
castle.  The  church  is  on  the  ea.st  Bid«  of  the  High  Street, 
and  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  is  a  green,  mnv  m- 
ctoeed  and  f  ormed  into  a  square.  Altogether  Stockton  is 
one  of  thj  iiai.J!UJine>^t  and  cleanest  towns  in  the  north  of 
England.  Tbe  dumb  ia  a  apaeioua  and  convenient  briok 
building,  areotod  early  Hi  tbe  last  century,  witb  a  tower  at 
the  west  end  f,  ct  high.  Tl.i n  an-  (  laces  of  worship  for 
IndependenUi,  ljuntists,  Unilanaas,  (^aa.i.ers,  W'enleyun  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics,  The  town- 
hall,  in  the  middle  of  the  High  Street,  is  a  respectable 
quadrangular  building,  surmounted  by  a  clock  tower  and 
apire.  flum  are  a  custom-house,  a  newa>noni.  auemblj-. 
roeuHi  billiard-rooms,  and  a  small  iheatm.  Thew  ia  anca- 
course  on  tbe  opposite  aide  of  tbe  Teaai 

Tbe  parish  of  Stockton  comprehend  an  area  of  41 90  aerea : 
the  population,  in  ISill,  was  7091:  it  is  divided  into  the 
three  townships  of  Stockton,  Uartburn,  and  Preston:  the 
town^ihip  of  Stockton,  which  contains  tbe  town,  has  an  area 
of  261t»  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  7763,  Tbe 
principal  manufacture  is  that  of  linen  and  aail-^slht arbicb 
latter  employs  4U0  bands:  Mme  abip^ttildini^  ma  and 
•ail  making,  and  yam  and  woratod  apinning  are  carried  en : 
there  are  also  iron  and  brass  foundries,  breweries,  and  seve> 
ral  corn-mills.  Stockton  is  a  port:  the  harbour  n  formed 
l  y  til  i  -ji  T  ill  -  navigation  of  which  has  been  im- 
ptoveti  by  a  cut  just  below  the  town,  whereby  a  con- 
siderable bend  is  avoided  The  chief  iniports  are  timber, 
deals,  masu,  spars,  staves,  iron,  hemp,  tlax.  tallow,  oak- 
bark,  linseed,  clover-seed,  bides,  &c.,  obieMy  from  the 
Baltic,  Holland,  Hambui]b  and  BrUiah  Amariea;  and 
grooeriaa,  wine,  tpirita,  and  eolonial  prodticab  tainnght 
coastwise.  The  exports  to  foreign  parts  are  cbiedy  lead, 
and  that  in  small  quuniities:  the  exports  coastwise  to  Lon- 
don, Leith,  Hull,  Sunderland,  &c.,  are  chiedy  of  flour, 
butter,  cheese,  baooii,  oak  timber,  linen,  linen  and  worsted 
yarn,  lead,  and  especially  ooal.  the  export  of  which  has 
much  increased.  Communication  is  maintained  with  Lon* 
don  and  witb  Newouile-upon-Tyne  by  sieatn-packela; 
and  with  Darlington.  York,  Manebaatec,  Birmingham, 
and  London  by  railway.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway,  which  forms  tbu  fiibi  part  of  this  lino  of  com- 
munication, has  one  tcruiitius  on  the  quay,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  town,  and  extends  by  Yarm  and  Darling- 
ton to  Wilton  Colliery,  near  Bishop  Auckland.  A  brancb 
to  Middlesbrough,  a  rising  port  In  Yorkshire,  lower 
down  on  tba  ToMb  pnrto  ftom  Uw  maaa  Una  juat  to  tba 
•oath  of  the  town  of  Stoekton,  and  ia  caniad  ofar  lha  Teaa 
by  a  suspension-bridge  (just  above  tbe  stone  bridge  at 
Stockton),  240  feet  lon^  within  th^  piers,  and  30  feet  above 
low-water  mark.  This  rarlway  was  commenced  under  an 
act  obtained  in  Ib'il,  and  was  opened  in  1825.  Its  whole 
length  with  tbe  branches  is  64  miles:  it  is  the  first  railway 
on  which  locomotive  engines  were  employed.  A  branch  of 
the  Clarence  Railway  (which  extends  from  tlie  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Railway,  between  Darlington  and  Biabc^ 
AueUand.  to  tbe  month  of  tbe  Teea,  on  the  Durham  aide), 
has  its  trrniiiius  (iti  the  east  side  of  the  toi,Tn.  Tlitre  ar.^ 
two  wetikl)  ruaiLuls  (Wednesday  and  -SdUirda})  and  mij 
yearly  fairs,  besides  a  cattle-fair  or  grtrat  iii.irkL  l  <iii  Unj  liit 
Wednesday  of  every  month.  There  are  four  bankinu  esta- 
blishments at  Stockton.  There  are  extensive  coal-works  and 
some  brick-yarda  near  tbe  town,  and  a  salmon  and  othar 
fishery  in  the  Teea. 

Stockton  bas  a  savinga'-bank.  a  maehantetf  iutitatioD, 
a  dispensary,  and  almsbouses. 

Stockton  IS  a  borough  by  prescription;  it  baa  no  charter, 
nor  had  the  corporate  officers  any  juriKdiclioii.  Petly-see- 
sion.s  were  held  weekly  by  the  county  magistrates  for  Stockton 
ward.  The  borough  comprehended  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  town ;  but  a  considerable  exteiuion  of  its  limits  bas  bam 
nMommended.  By  tba  Municipal  Coiporationa'  JEUlbnn 
Act  the  borough  waa  divided  into  two  warda,  and  has  afac 
aldermen  and  eighteen 'councillors.  The  borough  Ir:^  now 
a  commission  of  the  peace.  Stockton  is  a  poUing-ataiioa 
fur  the  Nuuliu  rji  'livision  of  the  county  of  Durham. 

The  iivutg  ot  Stoekton  »  a  vicarage^  in  the  arohdeacooiy 
and  dioc«Ac  of  Durban,  of  tbaalaar  yaav ly  aalua  af 
with  a  glebe- house. 

The  township  had,  in  IS3S,  twenty-one  day-achools,  with 
902  ahildien  of  both  aaiaa ;  and  five  8unday*aehooia,  with 
611  ahiMian.  Of  the  daj-iehoali,  one,  with  SPS  bogni  and 
79  girl%      sttwoittod  by  endowment;  and  anotbar,  '  " 
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4f  girl*,  panly  by  •ndowwwit  Md  partly  by  annfial  idb* 

•cnplion.  The  other  towtishipn  of  the  parish  htTd  no  school. 
A  Liter  arrnunt  onutnemtes  a  gratnmar'achool,  a  MtioHal 
•ehoo),  a  btua<4Ml  dniiij-wiMol,  and  aaw^Dtam  frivtte 
•ofaooia. 

STOFFLER,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  German  astronomer, 
%r1ll>  WB«  born  Derember  10,  Ui2,  at  Jualingen  in  Bwabia. 
H«  WM  apjioiiited  vrofaasor  of  natheiBBtiea  in  th«  UnlTor- 
fityof 'f  tfbingvn  (in  Wirtembercr).  where,  beaidea  pure  maihe- 
mities.  he  taught  astronomy  and  i^eugraphy,  and  he  ap|«?ai  s 
to  have  been  surcessful  in  gaming  the  esteemof  his  tuimfti  - 
ous  piipiU.  amonsf  whom  are  «»id  lo  have  been  Melaiichthun 
and  Seba<ii8n  Miiiisior.  In  the  year  1.'<3U  he  made  a  jtjuiney 
to  Vienna,  inurder  to  be  present  at  the  installation  of  a  pro 
ISMOr  of  mathematics  in  the  Unirersity  of  ihut  city  ;  and. 
seeoiding  lo  Mclrhior  Adam,  bedied  of  a  euntagiovs  malady 
at  Blaobeoran.  February  \t,  to  Ibe  foUowinx  year,  being 
79  years  of  age.  Hia  funeral  was  eelebmiad  w  '^i  prea' 
magniRcence,  and  hi*  tomb  wa«  adorned  •llh  hi*  •  It^gy 

According  lo  thf  prntticc  of  astronomerA  in  that  afje, 
StoHlcr  spent  much  of  his  lime  in  the  compulation  of  ophe- 
merides,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  fii*i  brought  into 
notice  by  continuing  the  series  which  Miiller  (ReKi"munta- 
nui)  bad  commencwl.  He  eonstrnoted  an  astrolabe,  which 
waa  iniaodad  to  be  oaad  aa  an  inatmniaiit  fn  making  celes- 
tial ohwrvatiom.  and  on  the  plane  of  whkh  «ere  projected 
the  circles  of  the  sjdicrc  :  an  account  of  the  astrolabe  was 
giren  by  him  in  a  tract  which  was  published  at  Tubingen 
in  1513  ;  and  in  the  same  irnet  there  is  >;iven  an  account  of 
an  instrument  for  determining  the  hour  of  il>e  dav  hy  an 
observed  altitude  of  the  sun.  Sloffler  wa*  nddicied  to  the 
atudj  of  astrology ;  and  in  (he  ephemeris  for  the  year  1524  he 
•ntwiaoeod  that,  in  oon»equenee  of  a  conjunction  of  the  su- 
panor  planets  in  tba  taontb  of  Fobroarji  tbere  would  hap* 
pen  a  deluge  whieb  vonld  ba  fhtsl  fo  the  boman  raoe. 
Many  persons  had  faith  in  the  prediction,  and  took  mea- 
sures lo  save  themsfelve*  :  and  it  is  remarkuble  that  the  fact 
of  the  jndictio!)  bein^:  i jurnl  to  be  erruiieou*,  neither  dis- 

Sosed  the  author  to  renounce  the  study  of  astrulusy  nor 
iminished  the  sde  of  bis  ephetneridcs  He  puhlislied  these 
worba  in  a  regular  Mries  ttotn  ibo  year  i6Ut)  lo  ai*out  I33i. 

Bloflkr  employed  himielf  en  the  subjeet  of  reforming  the 
Jttlian  Calendar,  and  it  la  atated  that  he  was  the  first  who 
proposerl  10  rectify  the  emrr  of  that  calendar  by  the  omis- 
sion or  !'  ij  lays  in  one  year,  in  onier  to  make  the  succeed- 
ing da)!*  of  the  year  correspond,  as  at  first,  lo  ihe  placu  of 
the  sun  in  the  eclipiir.  It  is  xaid  nUo  ih;»t  Stotfkr  offeri-d 
his  project  to  the  Lateran  council,  and  tlutt  it  was  not  ac- 
canted. 

Baaidaa  tba  ephamaridea»  and  the  above-mentioned  tract 
en  the  oae  of  the  aatrolahe.  Btoffier  pnbliabed  aetronomiral 

tables  (Tubingen,  IjOOi;  a  tract  on  the  calendar  (OppeiH 
heim.  1518);  and  a  commentary  on  the  Sphere  of  Procl us 

(Tiibingcn,  1531) 
STOICS.  [Zk^o] 

STOKK.  disMn;{ui*hedas8T0KB-UI»0N  TRENT,  one 
of  the  new  parliamentary  boroughs  ereaiad  by  the  Reform 
Aet,  in  the  northern  division  of  Pynihill  hundred,  in  the 
eenntr  of  Siafbtd.  Stoke,  wbleb  gives  nmmt  to  the  borough, 
and  Burotem,  one  of  the  prindpal  (awns  in  h,  are  each  \S2 
n»iles  north-we«l  from  the  General  Posl-offiee,  London.  1  y 
Barnet,  St.  .Albans,  Davenlry,  Coveniry,  Culeshill,  Lichlitlil, 
Stone,  Bud  Newcaiile-iHider-L)  ne  ;  or  162  in  Ics  by  the 
Birmingham  and  Grand  Junction  railways  lo  Stafford,  and 
from  thence  by  Sandun  and  Newcastle.  Hanley,  the 
lanwat  town  in  the  district,  in  about  a  mile  fartlmr. 

tliia  bovmigli  has  this  peculiarity,  that  Inatead  eTeOttpra- 
Imding  one  principal  town  and  as  subnrbl^  U  eonsiila  of  a 
eonaiderable  dittriet,  extending  74^  miles  in  length  from 
north- north- west  to  south-souih-easi,  and  above  3  miles  in 
breadth  at  the  widest  part.  It  includes  the  township  or 
liberty  of  Tunstall  Court  m  WuU.iinton  parish;  the  tuwn- 
sbip  of  Burslem  with  the  vill  of  Rushion  Orange  and  the 
bamlei  ofSneyd,  in  Bundem  pariah;  and  the  chapelnes 
of  Haploy  and  Lane-Bnd,  and  the  townahipa  of  Sbelion, 
Finbbnll,  Beoiben,  Fenton-Tivian,  FentoihCelirert.  and 
Lonclon,  in  Stoke  parish.  In  this  disiriei,  tlie  chief  seat 
of  the  earthenware  manufacture  of  England,  familiarly 
designated  '  the  Pvitiencs,  are  the  marisei-towns  of  Burs- 
lem, Han!cT.  Lano'Und,  Sioke,  and  Tuii<tiall  Court.  The 
district  19  of  no  historical  in  erest ;  its  iinporiance  has  arisen 
turn  the  maouhetnre  of  whieb  it  it  the  seat.  [EAarHKM- 
VMtt.)  Bnralen  ia  daaeribed  eltfVlim^  [Bmtiw.l 


Henkf  la  netr^  eenln  ef  die  dMMt^  Amtft  irileftMi 

Stoke.  It  ii  united  with  Sbellon  into  one  market-town, 
the  large.'^t  in  the  distiict.  It  stands  on  the  soutb-weatern 
slope  of  a  Kenlly  rising  eminence.  Moat  of  the  streets 
have  been  laid  out  within  the  present  century;  they  are 
wide  and  have  a  brick  pavement  for  foot  passengers  on  each 
side,  and  are  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  some  speciooa 
and  elegant  houses,  but  the  geaaiality  are  smaller  and  of 
tolmUy  uniiana  beigbt»  tia.  of  two  aieriea.  The  mmhn^ 
plaee  it  hirge  end  aurrounded  by  spat-ioos  shops;  in  it  la  n 
pump  cr  fountain,  in  the  form  nf  :i  hrtrir  pillar  of  cast-iro-n, 
surmounted  b)  a  lamp.  Tlie  iiui  kt;  lail  is  convenient; 
in  one  corner  is  the  watcb-honKi  ,  ;i,  n  ^uicr  corner  is  a  two- 
celled  prison  or  lock -up- bouse.  '1  he  church,  or  rather 
chapel,  ot  Hanli  y  .  a  oomroodious  brick  building  with  n 
tower  lOU  feet  iiigh.  A  new  church  has  been  built  in  tthei* 
ton.  Tbere  is  a  neat  building  for  the  national  aeWoL  ami 
a  handsome  one  for  a  Briiibb  ■chooL  Tbeaa  ere  aaeewl 
places  of  worshiB  for  diiferent  ctoaiM  ef  DIaaeeten;  that  for 
the  Methodist  New  Connection  has  a  lori^e  8unday-$cbool 
room  attached  to  it,  raprable  of  conlaiiiing  lOUO  children. 

The  population  of  Hanley  i  tiapoti  y  and  Shellon  township, 
m  1831,  was  16,388:  1444  men  were  returned  as  engaged 
in  mannlwlafaa;  tkaf  were  neerly  all  eng^;ad  in  the 
enrtheawwe  manwlbaliiia,  in  which  they  were  asmsied  bv 
their  ftmiliea.  There  ia  one  banking  aatablisbnient,  aod 
there  is  a  large  paper-nill  of  modem  eraetlon.  Etrnria,  a 
long  street  of  about  one  huttdred  and  twenty  houses,  with  a 
Wc>ieyan  Methwlist  chapel  and  a  large  British  school,  an 
extensive  earthenware  manufactory  (Wedifwood'si)  and  n 
mansion  (Etruria  Hall),  erected  by  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the 
threat  improver  of  the  earthenware  manufacture  of  the  dis* 
triet  [EARTHEirwABS,  Tol.  ix.,  p.  243]  is  lu  Shetton  town* 
ship,  end  its  popuUimn  ia  inolnded  above.  These  ate  well- 
enpptied  marketa  en  Wedneaday  and  Satardaf,  the  latiev 

bcin^  the  principal :  thr  lolls,  w  hicdi  a  few  years  since  pro- 
rliired  70(i/.  j  er  onuutii,  are  appropriated  to  the  improve- 
ment of  I  !io  town. 

I.ane-£nd  is  at  the  K>uth-&outh-east  extremity  of  the  dis- 
trict, about  three  miles  from  Stoke.  It  was  formerly  re- 
markable for  the  irregularity  with  wbleb  it  was  laid  out.  but 
the  more  modem  parte  era  regelarly  laid  eul,and  built  with 
tolerable  uniformity.  There  are  jwe  plaoaa  of  worship  of 
the  establishment;  one  built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  in  IJfi, 
the  other  in  1834:  si  veral  Dissenting  or  Methodist 
meeting  house^t  and  a  Catholic  chapel ;  an  Rngh^h  free- 
school,  and  a  large  national  school.  L!>n:-End  has  two 
market-places:  one,  with  regular  shamblai  and  slalU,  i» 
used  for  the  weekly  market;  the  other,  with  a  spaeliNia 
market-hall,  commonly  need  fbr  pnbUe  meetinga.  ia  eppfo* 
priated  lor  the  yearly  fain.  The  market  tdla  are  devoted 
to  the  improv  111!  i  t  of  the  town.  The  population  of  the 
chapelry  of  L-inr  End,  and  of  the  to'.tnship  of  LongKm, 
into  \>  rjicli  inwn  ^  M.iifla,  was,  in  1831,  9608  ;  of  «hoin 
981  men  (besides  their  famihesorassistantii)  were  employed 
in  manufactures,  almost  entirely  of  earthenware.  There 
is  an  iron-work  for  smtdtitfg  the  iponatone  found  in  tlto 
neighbourhood.  There  are  tv^o  benhtng  aMablishinents. 
The  aarhet  ia  en  Satuidey.  There  an  aeveral  yeacif 
fhtra. 

I  S'toke  ha-s  a  number  of  modern  hous^,  regularly  laid 
QUI.  The  stieeis  have  their  footpath*  paved  with  bri«k,8iid 
are  lighted  \v;i  i  In  the  centre  of  the  town  ts  the  ex- 

tensive eailhen  ware  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Spode  and  C<x, 
covering  an  area  of  several  acree.  The  town-hall  ia  e  neat 
building,  well  adapted  to  its  purpoeetb  with  an  engine  end 
lock-np-hou«B  beneath.  The  ebufeh  to  e  aaedem  aimeiwre^ 
of  Gothic  architecture,  erected  in  place  of  en  older  one 
notr  pulled  down :  it  ha*  a  tower  1 1 2  feet  high.  There  it  » 
haii'l-onie  and  commodious  naiinn.il  ■school  adjr  r.iiiL'  'he 
churchyard.  The  population  of  tiie  township  of  F».iikii>iU, 
in  which  the  town  stands,  was,  in  I8J1,  5870,  uf  wIkito  f>\)9 
men  were  employed  alraoat  entirely  in  the  manufacture  of 
mtbenwaiei.  The  earthenware  iMiniibeteriaeerSteke  ere 
not  iramaieaa.  bat  ere  nnieag  ibe  nhMt  impariant  in  the 
ditfriet.  The  market  ta  on  flatwday*  and  i*  Wol  supplied. 

Tunstall-court  has  risen  during  the  present  century  from 
3  mere  hamlet  of  sisiy  houses.  It  is  on  the  declirny  of  a 
considerable  eminence,  about  four  nilee  north  from  Tse^r 
castle-ondor-Lyiie.  It  has  a  new  church,  built  eboai  ten 
)ears  Mnce,  and  three  Methodist  meeting-houses.  Tlie  spa- 
eioua  market-place  was  formed  in  1815.    There  are  a  tau- 

ihetandeoartbmian,irlt]ilBekHip««lli  Ibeaflbndank  1h» 
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population  of  Tiin«latl-<!ourt  township  in  1831  wuS873,  of 
vbom  only  19  mm  were  returned  a  employed  in  maufao* 
ture,  bu?  tin  rf  was  obviously  some  mistake  in  the  return 
hera.  Earthcnwtre  end  blue  tiles  «re  miuiufaciured ;  and 
there  are  corn-milU  and  cbenkil^vorkfl.  TIm  Mitot  is 
on  8«iiird»7. 

TImm*  «ra  the  principal  pbrnt  in  the  borough,  the  total 
fepiilatieii  of  vfaieia, in  I8S1,  was  as  follows:— 


Hoow. 
Vaiah. 

PojiolalloD. 

BorItoi,  IswiuiiiB 

mi 

94 

11 

1Z.2S0 

Rasliton  Orange,  «U*  .. 

•  • 

m  • 

Siievd.  Iiauilvt 

170 

4 

186 

mi 

Hanley,  chupcliy 

13-21 

76 

is 

14U2 

7,121 

Laue-Eiid,  do. 

278 

•  • 

299 

1.48S 

Sbelion.  luwasUp  . 

lii40 

61 

26 

1971 

9,267 

Penkluili,    do.  . 

i»71 

IS 

liii 

M76 

Buolhen.      do.  . 

«1 

•  • 

«  ■ 

ss 

'  121 

F«Di«a  Vivian,  do.  . 

189 

18 

■  » 

sss 

1.0U2 

Fttotoo  Culvert,  do.  . 

635 

54 

81 

639 

S,7U8 

1593 

•201 

i 

l&ld 

8,130 

9749 

5«4 

95 

10.803 

47.916 

lo  the  lMffaiifb,or  in  ila  immediale  neighbourhood,  about 
4460  men,  vftb  their  fcnilies,  were,  in  18JI.  ingaged  tii  ihe 
manuracture  of  earthenware.  A  numl  '  i  i  i  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  adjacent  coal-work^.  Coals,  luaii,  and  potters' 
clay  are  du;^  in  the  neighbi>urhood.  The  potUT*  are  tjene- 
rally  steady  ai«n,  aa  attested  by  the  fad  thai  a  greater 
number  reside  in  bouses  belonging  to  tbeni«elves,  pur- 
cbas«d  bjr  their  saTinga,  than  in  any  otbar  plaea  of  equal 
pi^lalkm  in  England,  fiwaj  of  then  rant  taMll  plots  of 
groandt  on  whidi  thejr  nise  m  roution  crops  of  potatoee, 
«he«t,  ubA  oats;  itie  alraw  is  used  in  packing  tlio  earthen- 
ware. The  hazel-rods  and  coppicc-wood  of  the  surrounding 
disirtct  are  used  in  considerable  quantity  in  rooking  rratei* 
to  pack  the  eanhenware.  The  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  and 
the Caldon Canal  run  through  the  heart  oi  theFotienea.  The 
Mancheitter  and  Birmingham  Railway  «iu>  designed  to  run 
tfanMi|b  then,  but  the  line  baa  been  altered. 

Th#  livhif  of  Burtlem  it  a  reetorf,  of  the  dear  yearly 
value  of  455/,  with  a  plebc  house;  the  benefl<«  of  the  new 
church  at  Burslem  is  a  perpeiual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  luy/.  The  benefice  of  tlie  new  church  at  Tuiistall 
is  a  perp«tual  cucaey.  The  living  of  Slok«-ui>un  Trent  ts  a 
rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  2717/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  The  beneOces  of  Hanley,  Sheiton.  Lane- End,  and 
Longton  are  perpetual  curacie.<t.  Hie  clear  yearly  value  of 
Haal^  ihStW,  and  of  Lane- End.  154/.,  eacE  with  a  glebe- 
house.  All  these  places  are  in  the  rural  deanery  of  New- 
castle and  StiiLi  .  ill  the  archdeaconry  of  SiafTord  and  dio- 
cese of  LichlieiJ.  There  were  ni  the  boiough,  in  l»j33, 
besides  privaie  day-schools,  two  iiifaiil-scliools,  wiih  J 04 
chiUlren  ;  one  at  ilaniuv  and  one  at  Lane-End  ;  thiee  na- 
tional schouU,  namely,  ttie  Hanley  and  Shelton  schoul,  with 
2 1 5  buya  aod  166  girls ;  the  8loke-opon*Tr«nt  ■ehaui.  with 
ISO  boys  aod  IB7  girls ;  and  the  Lane-End  sehool,  with  103 
boys  and  64  girls;* a  Lancaslenan  or  British  school  at 
Shelton,  with  160  boys  and  luO  girU,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
schoul  in  Lane-End,  with  90  The  natiyn.il  schools 

are  attended  by  many  hundred  children  in  addilton  on 
Sundays,  and  tliereare  numy  Sunday-s-chools,  Hume  of  them 
very  urge.    There  arc  a  literary  society  at  Tunslall,  aiid  a 

nccbanW  in:iiituuon  calkil  the  rutiery  Mechanics'  In- 
stitution. The  North  Staiibrdabire  InQnaavy  ja  in  the 
township  of  Shelton ;  it  it  a  spadous  and  eoininodioos  briek 

building. 

The  numlier  of  voters  on  the  register  for  IS.IJ-C  wa.s 
14t5;  hr  lh3'J-40.  1 023.  show insi  uii  iin  rease  in  four  years 
eri7S.  The  number  of  qualify  in  houses  (i.^.  houses  Worth 
a  year)  in  proportion  to  ihe  population  is  unusually 
small,  rents  being  verj  bw.  owing  to  the  abundanee  of 
building  ground  and  llnebcapneia  of  building  materials. 
The  borough  return*  two  meml)«rt  u»  parliament. 

(Shaw's  History  qf  the  Staffhr^hurt  Pttttmgt;  Btr- 

blOLE.  ur  giiiuUy  a  lon»  rostment,  a  niatrun's  robe, 
from  the  Latin  stola,  ail  ii  a  fruna  the  Greek  vqXt/.  Piiis- 
cus,  in  his  'Lexicon  Auiiqu.tai.  RumaoV  ba<  a  long  arucle 
upon  the  ttola  as  worn  by  ibo  antientl» 

Ja  later  times  siobi  was  the  term  mora  Mrtieulariy  ap- 
fiUad  lo  »  broad  strip  of  clolb  or  stuff,  with  thna  aroasiis 


upon  it.  worn  by  priests  of  the  Romidi  dwireb  as  a  sacer- 
dotal vestment,  with  whom  it  was  also  called  Orarium- 
'Oianum  eot  stola,'  says  Lyndwood.  in  bis  '  Froviaciale/ 
■qua  kact$rdos  in  omni  obiiequiu  divino  uti  deliet,  ei  luo 
collo  imponitur  utsigniflceiM  jut;um  Domini  ^ul>ct.•pi^^« 

The  stole  or  orarium.  accor<iing  to  Falmer  (Ongint* 
Litvrgieee,  vol.  iin  pp-  316,817).  has  been  used  from  the 
most  prinitiw  tfas  tqF  the  Chriaiian  dergjr.  it  is  spokenof 
by  the  dnt  cooneH  of  Braga.  A.n.  MS;  bf  Iddure  Hispa* 
ensis,  AD.  600:  the  ("  i.nc  t  of  Laiidn'ca,  m  Phiy^jia, 
A  O.  3(3(j;  Heverianus  Go-kili  .iuu>i,  in  the  lime  of  Chry- 
>  >i  1  li  and  many  o  lieis  (see  Binnham'a  Autiq,  b. 
.\iu,,  c.  and  Gerberli,  Lttwg.  Aleman..  lom.  i.,  p. 

940) ;  and  it  hsH  been  oonlinually  used  by  nil  (he  churchy 
of  the  west  and  east,  siid  by  the  Hoiiopbyaiiea  of  Antioeb 
and  Alexandria.  'Tiie  stele,' My s  PakMr,  *alwa}s  eattsd 
Upawov  by  the  Grectu,  was  fkMeued  on  one  shoulder  el 
the  deacon's  albe,  and  hung  down  before  and  behind.  The 
pi  iest  hud  It  over  bcilh  ^boulders,  and  the  twu  ends  of  it 
iiung  down  in  rroat.  The  Ea«lern  churches  cull  the  stole 
(if  the  prie3>t<i  iviT^xitKMv.  Thus  simply  were  the  drei-ses 
of  deacons  and  priesla  distingatsbed  from  each  other  in 
primitive  tiroes.' 

The  pall  of  the  metrapditaiM  vis  originally  oidy  a  sloio 
wound  round  tfw  n«ok,  with  the  ends  banking  down  behind 
and  before. 

That  the  word  stole,  in  lae  seuat;  of  a  sacerdotal  ve«l- 
meni,  was  (tf  early  arloption  into  the  English  lanuuage.  ap- 
pears from  the  '  SaxoD  Ctironicle  under  the  year  'jG3,  when 
Au  hbi-hop  Dunstan,  at  the  time  of  penonally  ciiiifirming 
King  Edgar's  grant  of  lands  to  the  mgmaaumty  of  Peter- 
borough, sdded  that  he  himself  gave,  among  oiber  vcatoMBUt 
hia  Hoi  to  St.  Peter.   <|agn«ra  9a»,  Cftron.*  pn  116.) 

STOLE.  [Stbm] 

STOMACH.  One  of  the  moat  constant  eharartcrs  by 
which  nnitnaU  are  distinguished  is  the  po^sess^ion  of  an  in- 
ternal digestive  cariiy,  in  which  their  food  i«  received  and 
subjected  to  a  peculiar  chemical  change  before  it  i»  appro- 

rriated  lo  the  nutiiiiun  of  the  different  parts  of  ilie  bodf. 
n  some  animals  ibe  cbemieal  obsnge  is  eiicted  lo  oieiT 
part  of  the  cavity ;  in  others  it  gees  on  in  ime  portion  of  it 
exc!u«tve!y,  and  thi«  portion  is  named  the  stomach.  Ita 
forms  in  each  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom 
are  considered  in  their  opprnpnate  uiin  Its:  ii:  ibe  pretanl 
therefore,  the  anatomy  an<l  a  part  of  ihe  phyhiulugy  uf  the 
human  stomach  alone  will  be  described.    Mo^t  of  the  im- 

Birtant  facta  oonoeming  its  office  are  detailed  in  the  article 
lesmoir;  but  sniea  that  waa  published.  thakDowladp 
of  the  process  has  been  greatly  inoreaaed  hjr  some  Msamihaa 
into  the  minute  struetura  of  the  stomach,  the  nature  of  the 
dijieslive  substance,  and  the  results  of  artificial  di^eilion. 

The  hunian  .-.tomach  is  a  membranous  »ac  of  an  uregu- 
larly  conical  Ibrm,  which  he&atmoit  Iransvernely  acro^!l  the 
upjeruiid  left  poriioo  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  [AaoOMSN.j 
Its  larger  e.viretuity  is  directed  lo  the  left,  its  smaller  to  the 
right.  To  the  left  it ^  in  contact  with  the  spleen ;  to  the 
right,  with  the  liver:  mm  it  is  covered  by  the  diaphragm, 
and,  nt  about  one-third  of  the  distance  tt»m  its  left  to  its 
right  exircmity.  it  communicates  by  an  onfice  called  the 
ciiidin,  VMih  the  oesophagus:  at  its  right  end  it  opens  by 
onuilun-  urilice,  named  pylorus,  into  the  intestinal  cunal. 
Of  those  orifices  tlie  pyloric  lies  rather  lower  than  the  car- 
diac: they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  upper  and 
shorter  border,  or  small  arch,  of  the  stomach,  the  greater 

Crt  of  the  cavity  being  formed  as  if  by  the  dilatation  of  iha 
ft  aide  nf  Ubit  OMMphagus  into  a  great  eul-dcaan  and 
gi  e  T     !  which  fl»m  the  left  and  inwriorhmiodaryof  the 

Sloriili'.  1: . 

Tl'f  !'i  ;if-  or  wall*  of  the  stomach  are  composoi!  oi"  tlnn 
diiiiinct  membranos,  connected  by  a  firm  but  very  e.\ien<<ible 
cellular  iis.sue.  The  external  or  peritoneal  coat  is  a  l^m 
of  fine  compact  cellular  tissue,  woven  into  a  tbin  mem* 
brane,  and  covered  by  a  Bile  cuticle  or  epithdium,  from 
which,  like  all  the  other  organs  within  the  abdominal  canity, 
it  obtains  a  perfectly  smooth  and  polished  surface.  The 
peiiluneum  iine^is  every  part  of  the  Blonach  except  the 
U))]HT  and  luwer  boidcrs,  where  there  are  sp«ce«  in  which 
I  the  trunks  of  the  bloud-ves^els  lun.aml  fiom  t-ath  of  \>hich 
the  peritoneum  is  continued  in  a  double  layer  to  form  the 
greater  and  less  omenta.  (Omxntum.]  Its  only  purpose 
fceems  to  be  to  permit  the  stomach  to  mors  easily  upon  tha 
aUiacent  organSi 
Uetireon  tbt  poritmMd  and  the  iniemal  or  mneoos 

L« 
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BrablUDW,  there  is  a  <itratum  of  loose  cellular  tissue,  in 
whieh  are  inlftid  tbe  fibre*  of  the  middle  or  muscular  coat. 
Ibis  is  oompoMd  of  three  different  seU  of  fibretkHMmbling 
in  their  ■troottti0  tboM  of  Bost  involantKy  mvaeles. 

t Muscles.]  The  fibres  in  the  flnt  and  most  superileial 
kyer  run  longitudinally:  tboy  arc  continued  from  tbosc  of 
the  outer  cost  of  tho  ceMiphagus,  which,  at  the  cardia,  ex- 
pand or  riidiate,  and  pass  in  fi!>ciculi  at  sonae  distiince  apart^ 
from  left  to  rigbi,  along  both  the  au tenor  and  posterior  sur- 
faces of  the  su/inach.  Tbe  second  layer  is  compiysed  of  cir- 
oulac  flbns  which  form  n-.ai'wiw«u  fasciculi,  a«eh  of  which 
•neonpuaee  »  oootfiderabie  portion  of  the  droumrerence  of 
the  stomach.  Ilie  third  and  internal  layer  consisU  of  two 
principal  fasoieali  of  muscular  fibres,  which  proeeed  ftrom 
the  cardia  and  expand  over  tbe  great  cul-de  mc  and  middle 
portion  of  tl<e  organ.  By  the  differeully  cumbined  oonirac- 
tions  of  these  fibres,  till  'hf  motions  of  the  stMWdt*  de- 
scribed under  Diobstion,  arc  performed. 
The  interior  or  naeons  coat  of  the  stomach  is  that  in 


fid  anMnttts  Ihr  tha  |Moduetioo  of  Uw  diges* 
tiw  nicterial  ia  pltwed.  Tb  tho  naked  eyo  it  anjews  •  tit 

spungy  membrane,  about  one-tenth  of  aa  inch  tiuoki  with  a 
polished  slippery  surface.  After  death  it  varies  considerably 
in  its  colour,  but  ihii.:i^'  life  has  a  light  pinkish  tinge,  and, 
accordingly  aa  iIk'  siuuiach  is  distended  or  contracted,  is 
either  perfectly  smooth  or  is  thrown  into  various  deep  and 
inagular  but  ehietly  longitudinal  wrinkles.  At  the  pylorus 
it  ftnrms  a  deep  fold,  between  the  two  layers  of  which  are 
ttrang  Aucieuli  of  cirouUr  muaralar  fibres  t  these  eoostitute 
the  pyloric  valve,  by  whieh  the  aperture  between  the  sto> 
macfi  and  inieslint-i  g  tarded.  At  the  cardiac  orifice  the 
boundnr)'  between  Um  aiucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  that  of  the  ossophagus  i*  raarWcd  by  a  jagged  Ime,  at 
which  the  thick  and  opaque  epithelium  of  the  latter  tormi- 
,  and  Aa  mnaii  finer  opitlnliuai  lining  the  atomaab 


Tha  more  intimate  structure  of  tbe  mneoos  'membrane 
can  be  seen  only  with  the  aid  of  tbe  microsoope.  If  iu 
surface  be  examined  with  a  lens  whose  magnifying  power 
multiplies  diameters  about  forty  timt^s,  it  ; n  to  be 
coverra  by  minute  polygonal  foeste,  fruni  oi  aa  inch 

in  width,  surrounded  by  narrow  sharp-edged  borders,  to 
which  Utile  leaf-like  processes  are  sometimes  attached.  At 
tbe  basse  of  aaeh  of  these  fiMsaa  there  are.  at  least  during 
dicoation.  from  aix  to  tw  minute  apartuTM  leading  into 
tnboa  wbieli  poas  Tortioally  into  tbe  anbelanoe  of  tbe  mu- 
cous membrane.  A  thin  section  of  tbe  membrane,  made 
perpendicularly  to  its  surface,  shows  that  nearly  its  whole 
substance  is  composed  of  thc»€  tul  >  ,  which  are  minute 
cylindriral  glands,  opening  on  thw  suf  tace  in  tlie  fmsm  just 
described,  but  closed  below,  and  set  conipaclly  side  by  side 
in  groups.  Tb«y  vary  in  length  from  ooe-fourtb  of  a  line 
to  nearly  a  line,  the  longest  pajBg  ritualed  near  the  py- 
lorus. Near  tbeir  bases  tbej  meaauie  about gliof  an  ioob 
in  diameier*  and  noar  tkeir  erifieee  about     ^lieir  lower 


dosed  extremitiie  sometimes  seem  (but  only  seem)  a  little 
eonvolaled  or  baccsted.  They  lie  in  every  part  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  t  ui  ;>:.  largest  and  roost  ilmisuly  set,  so 
that  they  are  actually  ui  contact  near  the  pylorus  ;  a  few  of 
them  are  branched,  two  or  more  tubules  opening  by  a  single 
orifice.  The  small  blood- vciim^U  pa»s  vertically  in  tbe  cellu- 
lar tissue  between  tbe  groups  of  tubules  from  tbe  submu- 
eoua  timne  to  Ibe  sur&oe  of  the  stomach,  on  wbiob  tbej 
fimu  an  atiffular  network,  markin;;  out  the  borders  of  the 
i»h allow  fossie. 

The  walis  of  these  little  tubular  glands  are  composed, 
near  the  surface  of  tbu  stomach,  of  a  Qne  ^tructurclesis 
membrane,  and,  at  (he  deeper  part,  of  minute  nucleated 
cells  adhering  by  their  edges.  Their  office  seems  to  be  the 
production  of  c«lla  containing  the  liuid  fur  digeation.  In 
difierent  parts  of  the  siomacb,  and  at  different  times,  they 
Tanr  in  the  nature  of  tbe  substaoee  wbieb  timy  contain; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  these  variations  depend  on 
whether  the  tubes  are,  or  arc  not,  engaged  in  producing 
digestive  fluid.  Tbosu  which  are  so  occupied  are  completely 
filled  Willi  cells  111  d'fl'oren!  stages  of  development;  tho*c 
which  are  inactive  arc  mipty,  and  have  their  walls  lined 
intmtally  by  epitheiiuiii,  similar  to  that  which  invests  the 
interior  of  tbe  stomach.  In  the  production  of  the  cells  con- 
fining tbedigeelive  fluid,  small  granules  arc  fir>>t  generated 
in  the  deeper  part  of  eaoh  tubular  gland :  these,  coalescing 
by  twoe  or  threes,  form  nuclei,  on  which  tbe  cdls  are  de- 
;  to  tbe  ofdinaiy  node  of  fbraaatkm  of  pri- 


mary cells.  [Nutrition.]  The  cells  are  of  an  oval  form, 
about  1^^!  of  an  inch  in  leii^^tb ;  and,  as  fast  as  they  are  pro> 
duced,  ttiey  are  pushed  towards  the  orifioat  of  tJW  taboe, 
from  which,  while  digestion  is  going^  oa,  tfamr  are  dLs- 
charged  in  snob  numbers  as  to  ibrtn,  with  a  tnuul  qusntity 
of  fluid  Kei  anli'i!  at  the  same  time,  the  thick  layer  of  nm 
cus  by  whitii  lUv  whole  interior  of  the  stomach  is  liued. 
n:iil  lt\  wliii  h  the  portions  of  tood  arc  invested.  In  tin-  n, 
tervals  between  successive  acts  of  digestion,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  the  orifices  of  the  tubules  are  closed  by  small 
portions  of  epithelium  similar  to  that  by  which  Ibejr  ace 
lined,  and  wbiob  aneleTaiad  and  broken  through  for  tba 
diaoharKe  of  the  edJa  a»  ao«n  aa  tbe  active  pwooai  eonto 
mences. 

During  digestion  there  are  alto  often  found,  just  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  raucous  membrane,  around  either  the 
cardiac  or  pylun  ■  ;  rillce,  and  along  the  lesser  arch  of  the 
stomach,  a  number  of  small  ciosed  saocuh,  filled  with  aa 
opaque  white  fluid  containing  cells,  which,  when  their  con- 
tents  are  matured,  bunt  and  discharge  them  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  stomach.  But  ibeeuot  offloeof  tbesnbodiea 
(which  have  been  generally  described  as  the  gastric  follicles, 
or  lenticular  glands  of  the  stomach)  is  not  known;  they 
are  ceriiuiilv  not  always  present,  but,  probably,  are  produced 
rBpully  winlu  di^e»tioG  li  going  on,  and,  having  discliargud 
their  contents,  are  again  rapidly  absorbed. 

The  distinctive  character  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
cells  formed  bjrtbe  tubular  gastric  glands  is,  that  it  holds 
in  oolution  *  peculiar  chemical  prineipl^  to  vbieb  the 
name  of  Pepsin  baa  been  given,  and  whieh  in  conjunction 
with  a  small  quantity  of  acetio  or  muriatic  acid  constitutes 
tho  true  gastnc  juice  or  digestive  fluid,  ll  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomti  h  .i>'.ct 
death,  and  if  a  slightly  acidulated  solution  of  it  be  mixed 
With  food,  the  latter  will  pass  through  the  same  cfaan{^  as 
are  produced  by  digestion  in  the  living  stomaoh  or  m  the 
gastric  fluid  obuined  during  life,  and  will  be  at  bat  ooll- 
verted  into  chyme.  [Digbstion.] 

The  simplest  prooeeding  for  observing  this  process  of 
artificial  digestion,  is  to  macerate  a  stomach  (if  taken  from 
a  ruminant  animal,  it  must  be  tbe  fourth  stomach)  iaabout 
twice  its  weight  of  lukewarm  water,  to  which  about  ^th  part 
or  any  sufbcient  quantity  of  murialus  or  acetic  acid  has 
been  added,  to  make  it  taste  pretty  strongly  sour.  The 
maoeiation  having  been  epntinned  tat  eigbt  or  ten  houm  at 
a  temperature  between  6e*  and  100*  FaSrenbeit,  tbe  liqnor 
may  be  poured  off.  and  will  serve  fbr  all  ordinary  expert- 
munts.  A  purer  digestive  fluid  is  obtained  by  removing  the 
muco)  >>  Tn  nbrane  from  tho  middle  portion  of  a  pig's  sto- 
mach (which  contains  the  greatest  numberof  active  glands), 
wa.shing  it  carefully,  digesting  it  for  a  few  hours  iri  nli jut 
SIX  ounces  of  distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of  9u"  Fabn  n- 
bait,  and  then  again  repeatedly  washing  it  in  cold  water 
till  it  begins  to  m  a  little  putrid.  Tbe  Ikiuor  in  which  it 
has  been  tnaeerated  and  wasbed  ntiat  befllierefi,  and  acetate 
of  lead  being  added  to  it  will  he  precipitated  in  combination 
with  the  pepsin.  The  precipitate  should  vhen  be  repeatedly 
washed,  and  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  passed 
through  the  witter  in  which  it  is  kept  suspended  by  con- 
stant stirring.  Hy  this  means  tbe  lead  is  removed  ;  and  the 
fluid,  being  a^ain  Altered  and  evaporated  to  tbe  thickness  of 
syrup,  must  be  mixed  with  absolute  alcobd,  which  will 
precipitate  the  Mpiin  combined  with  a  small  qoantitf  of 
acetic  aeid  in  white  fionivli.  These  may  be  eolleetod  on  n 
filter  and  dried  in  the  air. 

Slightly  acidulated  water,  in  which  mjjsipart  of  its  weight 
of  jH'psin  thus  prepared  is  dis.solvcd,  forms  an  active  iiij;i!s- 
live  tluid.aud  portions  of  meat,  albumen.  &c.  arc  converted 
into  chyme  after  a  few  hours  immersion  in  it,  at  a  tempera- 
ture between  70'  and  11)0°  Fahr.  This  peculiar  property, 
its  power  of  coagulating  milk,  and  its  not  being  precipitated 
from  its  addaolutkma  by  ferro-cyanide  of  potasainm.  are  thn 
chief  qualities  which  distinguish  pepsin  from  albumra;  ic 
all  other  chemical  chiiracters  they  closely  agree. 

The  best  method  of  exhibiting  llie  action  of  an  artificial 
<lit;esti\f  fluid  is,  in  put  small  pieces  of  boiled  while  of  egg, 
bread,  meat,  into  several  chemical  test-tubes;  and  to  add 
to  those  in  the  first  tube  some  solution  of  pepsin  with  acid,  to 
those  in  the  second  some  of  the  same  solution  without  aoid,te 
those  in  tbe  third  some  water  wilb  the  same  proportion  off 
acid,  and  to  Umbc  in  tbo-fourlb  some  water  alone.  After  re- 
maining for  a  hw  bouts  at  the  temperature  already  men- 
tteiwd,  the  sttbataneoa  in (beflnt  tube  alone  vrill  have ; 
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CM  uiT  DtUrial  alteration.  In  about  twenty-flHur  hours, 
J  will  bo  nearly  or  completely  dissolved,  and  will  iMve 
lost  many  of  their  chemical  properties ;  the  albumen,  for  in- 
lUDce,  being  no  longer  coagulable,  but  resolved  into  osma- 
(ome,  salivary  inatUr,  ami  somt.'  new  substance,  while  the 
same  materials  in  the  other  tubeb  will  be  still  unchanged. 
In  short,  the  changM  that  may  be  effecied  by  this  artificial 
luid  an  exact  tepetitiona  of  thoM  described  under  Dioia> 
Tioit  as  reaoltiDf^  fran  the  gastric  j  uioe.  To  thit  erthde  there- 
fore we  may  again  refer,  only  observing  that  all  the  facts 
uf  artificial  digestion  render  it  nearly  certain  that  the  simi- 
lar process  which  takes  place  in  tlie  living  body  is  not  due 
to  any  vital  property  of  the  gastric  fluid,  but  to  its  peculiar 
ebeoucalconduiun ;  though  in  whatthis  peculiarity  consists, 
and  •heiher  the  acid  or  the  pepsin  be  the  aetutl  aolveat 
irineiple,  ere  questions  at  present  alioijether  undoeaded. 

The  beat  works  ia  whioa  the  aubjects  bora  eonidered 
■ay  be  flirtber  studied,  ere  Sprott  Buyd,  On  ih§  Structure 
cf  the  Mucotu  Membrane  of  the  Stomach,  in  Edinburgh 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  1836;  Purkinje, /m.  1  b3S,  and 
Miiller'^  Archiv.,  Ih38;  Bischoff,  Ueber  den  Bau  der  Ma- 
genichleimhaut,  Miiiler's  Arc/liv^  1838;  Krause,  ibid., 
1639,  cxx. ;  Eberle,  IViytiottgft  d$r  Vcrdauun^  ;  Schwann, 
Muller's  ArcAiv..  183« ;  Waamann,  Dt  Digettume,  and  the 
Fttynolneical  Sy$tem  fif  MSIItr  onrf  Wagtur. 

STOMA  PODS.  M.  Mdne  Edwards  comprises  in  the 
Older  SUmapodet  all  the  jpodophibalmous  crustaceans  which 
•le  difriffM  of  tbonoae  branehte  Mgti  io  iotacnal 
cavitiea. 

Organization. 

This  difiiioa  k  entirely  composed  of  awimminj[  oms- 
tueeos,  whose  body  is  elonirated.  and  whose  general  form 

often  approaches  plo>el y  tii  that  of  the  macrourous  decapods ; 
but  iti  those  animals  tiie  cunccntraciun  of  the  rings  of  the 
bead  and  thorax  is  carried  less  fur.  In  the  greater  part  of 
the  Slomapoda  the  ophthalmic  aud  antennular  rings  are  not 
cadboadea  wHIlttaiest  of  the  heed,  and  they  even  some- 
a  wwfkahle  devetoiMMnt  As  in  the  other 
I,  tliMe  elweye  exists  a  carapace,  whieh  is 
tonned  by  the  enlargement  of  the  dorsal  arch  uf  the  antcn- 
nry  or  mandibular  rings ;  but  the  dimensions  of  this 
buckler  vary  greatly.  Sometimes  it  e<ivers  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  thorax,  and  only  leaves  expo^  a  portion  of  the  last 
ring  of  that  nart  of  the  body ;  sometimes,  whilst  it  prolongs 
itself  above  tne  thoracic  rings,  it  only  adheres  to  those  which 
are  near  the  mouth,  and  leaves  the  others  free  and  ooai|ilMe 
•odar  its  lower  siicfuew  In  other  CMW  it  does  nol  reaeh 
die  tnir  or  fl w  last  rings  of  the  thorax,  whieh  then  reaeiii> 

lie  ibosc  iif  the  abdomen.  In  fi)rm  it  varies  too  much  for 
general  <iesciipl.on.  The  thorax  is  generally  elun^aled,  and 
entirely  composed  of  M  ginent-*  moveable  upon  eai^h  other. 
•Sometimes  ail  the  rings  of  this  part  of  the  body  are  united 
into  a  single  piece.  The  conformation  of  the  a&dfofMn  varies 
•bU  more;  this  portion  of  tlie  body  presents  in  general 
saaiiy  the  same  oiaposltion  as  in  iheoMcrourous  decapods, 
■■d  tmunalas  by  a  great  caudal  fin  composed  of  appen- 


AfSB  of  the  aixth  ring  and  the  following  segment ;  but  in 
'jrae  stomapnds  the  abdomen  is  rudimentary.  The  dispoai- 
I  jii  (jf  the  limbs  h  equally  variable.  The  eyes  are  always 
earned  on  a  first  pair  of  moveable  appendages,  the  length  of 
■faich  IS  often  very  considerable,  and  whose  disposition  is 
SMMiaUy  the  same  as  in  the  maerourous  decapods.  The 
int  pair  of  aisfaniSiP  ate  rather  long,  and  terminate  in  two 
*  tbee  mnltjairtieBlale  IDamante :  their  peditoele  ia  always 
«)4tndtieal,aad  they  can  never  be  bent  back  under  the  front 
M  in  the  braehyurous  deeapoda.  They  are  inserted  below 
AecysSt  near  the  median  line,  or  externally  to  the  base  of 
those  organs.  The  second  pair  of  antenna)  vary  >iill  more ; 
dwircunfurmation  however  generally  approaches  that  in  the 
SBuups.  The  basilary  joint  of  thoir  peduncle  nearly  always 
MRies  above  a  great  ciliated  blade,  and  they  terminate  by  e 
laag  multiartioulate  filaoisnt.  In  the  neater  pert  of  the 
Stooiapods  they  are  inserted  outside  the  int  |Niir.  nearly  on 
the  mme  transversal  line.  The  distance  which  separates 
die  mouth  from  these  appendages  is  generally  very  con- 
siJerable;  and  the  rariijiace  never  n  eurves  below,  so  as  to 
form  round  that  aperture  a  well  determined  frame  sierving 
to  lodge  the  jaw- feet,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the  dccapo^ls. 
In  the  majority  ihe  bucral  apparatus  is  more  simple  than  in 
thspiee«iding  order,  and  i»  only  oompo«ed  of  an  upper  lip,  a 
s  pur  of  mandibles,  a  bwer  Un^  two  pairs  of  jawSk  and  a 

Xpair  of  Jaw*feet;  these  last  organs  are  either  altn- 
WMlinit  or  arainnalbnMd into nataterr IbeW  ud 


nearly  always  the  seven  following  pairs  of  limbs  are  all  so 
formed  as  to  constitute  natatory  or  prehensile  feet.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note,  that  in  the  stomapods  the  second  pairol 
jaws  never  carry  at  ihcir  base  a  lamellar  appendage  ana- 
logous to  the  ralvule,  which,  in  the  decapoos.  fulfils  func- 
tions so  important  in  the  mechanism  of  respiration ;  and  this 
modification  of  structure  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
ahienee  of  n  lespinrtory  eavi^  wbieh  indudes  the  thnweis 
hnndiia^  aa  in  tne  nraeeding  order. 

Thero  ate  generally  seven  or  eight  pairs  of  feet,  oHen 
presenting  the  tame  mode  of  conformation.  They  are 
nearly  always  provided  with  an  appendage,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  analogue  of  a  palp.  Tliere  is  often  (bund 
also  at  the  base  of  many  of  the  anterior  feet  another  soft 
and  vesicular  appendage,  which  has  •ometimea  the  form  of 
a  gaktt»,  and  wnwh  represents  the  flagrum.  an  organ  whieh, 
in  the  greater  portion  of  the  decapods,  is  lamellar  and  of  a 
homy  oonsistenoe ;  but  which,  in  certain  shrimps,  presents 
a  structure  similar  to  that  in  the  stomapods.  Inree  of  the 
last  pairs,  or  a  greater  numUor,  are  always  natatory  ;  the 
first  pair,  or  even  the  four  first,  are  often  prebensite;  but 
they  never  terminate  in  a  didactylous  pincer,  as  in  the  de> 
capods :  they  are  aubcheliform,  that  is  to  say,  nothing  more 
than  a  moveable  claw  whieh  falls  on  the  praoeding  joint. 
The  greater  part  of  these  organs  are  approximatea  to  th* 
month,  or  even  applied  against  it;  a  disposition  which  has 
been  tiic  cause  of  the  appeUatioti  Stomapodt.  The  abdo* 
minal  members  present  nothing  pasoliBr;  dNirnnadMrii 
nearly  always  six  pairs. 

The  branchiep  of  the  stomapods  are  always  external,  and 
present  in  general  a  more  complicated  structure  than  those 
of  the  decapods.  Instead  of  bemg  composed  of  lamellm  or 
simple  lUamentt,  they  are  ftaraed  of  <iylindei»  nagud  in  pn» 
rallel  order,  giving  origin  to  other  smaller  cylinders,  whim, 
in  their  turn,  are  equally  fringed.  Sometimes  these  ramose 
branchiffl  are  lixed  at  the  base  of  the  thoracic  feet,  and  sus- 
pended under  the  thorax;  but  in  ^eiH  r  il  i hey  spring  from 
the  basilary  joint  of  the  abdominal  false  feet :  in  some  of 
the  order  they  are  reduced  to  a  rudim*  ntary  state;  in 
othera  nothing  is  to  be  seen  which  can  be  considered  as  a 
l^pecial  organ  of  respiration ;  and,  ia  such  eases,  there  b 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  ftinstion  is  SMNiasd  by  tiw 
general  surface  of  the  tegumenta. 


lirauchue  of  Ston)ii|Kxli. 

I,oM  of  tbe  brtochla  of  Tk^uaofo^'t  n.  imi  flf  As  ve«t«rior  foo< : 
CiMUp:  t,  brmDchii*.  2.  ■  braBChla  ol  SquUIn  n.him  ti  ue  UIm  ftm; 
b,  Dnuwhia ;  c.  d,  U>«  two  umiiul  braoebM  of  Ih*  ftita  IboL  9i  a,  on*  at  the 
bnnchet  of  UiU  limn—  brnDchia:  b,  tbe  bnoehleU  IramuKuW).  4,  etui 
llMkbilMailaai  IkIm  Imi  «r  Cj/uMa.  •.bwilaiirjatoti  '.bMaeblai  i^la- 
■n»n|wihpi, 


IF 

The  apparatus  circulation  differs  mneh  from  that  of  the 
decapofls.  In  the  SquilUr,  the  only  stomapods  whieli  have 
been  anatomically  examined,  the  heart,  initeod  of  being 
nearly  quadrilateral,  and  situated  towards  the  middle  of  the 
thorax,  has  the  form  of  a  long  cylindrical  vessel,  which  ex> 
tends  throughout  tbe  length  of  the  abdomen:  thearteriBa 
which  spring  firom  this  tnbutar  hsift  sve  distributed  to  n 
peculiar  manner;  and  the  principal  venous  sinuses,  instsad 
of  being  situated  on  tbe  thorax,  occupy  the  abdomen. 

The  ttomach  of  some  stomapods  presents  vestiges  of  the 
solid  framework,  which,  in  the  decaporls,  is  armed  with 
teeth  serving  to  bruise  the  aliments  m  the  interior  of  the 
digestive  cavity ;  but  in  general  nothing  similar  is  to  he 
found.   The  structure  of  the  liver  also  varies ;  and  in  \ ' 


species  in  which  the  oiiaos  of  gimfral^  have  been  ( 
1.  mnarkable  peeuliaiitlss  Imve  been  observed  in  their 
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giodifieatiooi  which  bave  not  been  found  in  the  dccaprhh: 
ut  its  disposition  vanes  too  much  to  enable  M.  Miliiu  Ed- 
wards to  say  anytbing  general  of  it. 

8ti«li  it  Um  oif  aaiitatioa  «f  Um  ilWMpodib  at  autad  by 
H.  If  ilna  Bd  wards,  an  ortor  \m  Dunarova  inwad  than  the 
decapodst  but  comiriMiig  crustaceans  which  differ  much 
from  each  other,  bulb  m  general  foriQ  and  m  the  particular 
stmelure  «f  ilwir  prinaipM  ufm. 

SvanxATic  Awunoemint  akd  Nattjkai.  History. 

Tha  Mcna  excellent  author,  and  we  can  follow  none  more 
daaply  versed  in  the  subject,  divides  the  stomapod»,  after 
Um  azampla  of  Laireille,  iniQ  ibiae  AMniliaat— th«  Cari- 
doides,  tba  Sieu'rastit.  and  tba  tMetiinmh. 

1 .  Caridrnd  Stomapodt. 

The  crustnccaiis  ariunged  by  M.  Milne  Edward*  under 
this  family  liear  a  tlusi-  n^emblance  in  llicir  i;eneral  form, 
be  observe!*,  to  the  family  of  5u/irogu«<  or  Shbimps;  and 
indeed  till  lately  their  pubinon  had  been  in  the  order  Deca- 
pada,  wbava  they  eonsliiutisd  a  fmall  and  peculiar  family 
under  tha  name  officBizopiuMi;  but  the  analomieal  inves- 
tigations made  by  M-  Milne  Edwards  with  impael  to  the 
organs  of  respiration  in  these  animals,  and  the  dtieoTery  of 
new  f^pecies  which  establish  a  package  between  the  former 
and  Phyllosoma,  led  lum  to  propose  new  limiis  between 
tbo  decapods  and  siomapuds,  and  to  plate  the  schizupods 
in  tba  second  of  ibose  groups.  This  innovation,  he  remarks, 
had  baan  adopted  by  lAtreille  in  his  la»t  work  (Cow*  d'En- 
<OMoA|fM>;  tod  thai  aciautific  tiaturaliU  gave  to  the  new 
divitidn  of  the  ardar  Slamapodt,  establiahea  tot  tha  recep- 
tion of  tho*e  piidophthabnous  Crustaceans  which  are  de- 
prived of  internal  thoracic  braucbis.  but  are  similar  to 
certain  Sulicjquet  in  their  external  fonp»tha  nama  «f 
<:^'idf  from  that  resemblance. 

Fgmiiy  Character.— thick,  and  slightly  compressed 
latanmy;  bead  confbundeid  with  the  thorax,  and  all  the 
rion  or  tba  last-named  part  (with  the  exception,  sometimes, 
(NT  tM  la^  or  of  tba  two  laat)  eadipbttaly  unitad  together 
and  soldered  abora  with  the  carapace.  Abdomen  considerably 
developed,  and  terminating  by  u  yrciit  fin  composed  of  five 
laminsD  or  blades,  disposed  in  a  fan  uhapr,  as  in  the  Ma- 
crourotu  Decai>ods.  The  carafuce  descends  on  each  side 
against  the  base  of  the  feet ;  covers  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  wbbia,  of  tha  thorax. aa  wall  as  the  bead;  and  presents 
only  a  rudioMMnr  Witnmi  in  front:  tbcta  is  no  moveable 
plate  in  place  af  tlw  ftontal  prolongation,  aa  in  SqutUa.  and 
the  ophthalmic  ring  is  in  general  very  short  and  naked. 
The  disposition  of  the  eyes,  of  the  antennc  and  of  the 
pieces  of  the  rao  .th,  varies.  The  thoracic  plates  are  all 
slender,  natatory,  and  resemble  each  other;  but  their  num- 
ber varies  much.  The  abdomen  is  eompoaiBd,  as  ordinarily, 
of  lavan  rings,  tba  five  first  of  which  cany  natatory  false 
Aai{  vhilat  ibt  Mfanth  forms,  with  the  appandMaa  af  the 
afatth  legBiaiti,  tba  caudal  fin :  these  last  appandagaa  ean- 
aiat  aacD  of  a  tmall  very  short  basilory  joint,  and  of  two 
great  terminal  plates  dispuseil  as  in  the  maerourous  deca- 
pods. Finally,  the  conformation  of  the  respiratory  apparatus 
varus:  sometimes  the  biau«hiiody  not  r\i-i;  sometimes 
vestiges  of  them  ase  found  at  the  abdommal  false  feet;  and 
sometimes  they  are.  on  the  eontrary.  verv  much  davaloped, 
and  suspended  under  the  tboiax.  <M.  £.) 

H.  Milne  Edwards  dividaa  tha  CaridvSdt  into  .tWOMuIl 
triba^  tba  H^atew  and  tha  Lme^mkHU. 

let  tribe.  Mysiana. 

This  tribe  resembles  the  Sa/iroques  to  closely,  that  till 
lately  the  species  forming  it  had  been  arranged  under  tl;e 

Maemurotu  Dfcapodt,  whoto  ibuf  aooatitutad  the  ftnily 
designated  Scht:nj  't^ls. 

(Siancter  ij  ih-  Tribe.—  Carapace  aztaoding  to  the  base 
af  tba  oaular  peduncles,  and  preaanting  in  fanera)  in  the 
niddia  of  tba  IWmt  a  riidiawniaijr  roatmin.  Jtuhmt*  In- 
aerted  on  two  lines  and  formed  as  in  the  shrimps,  exeepiing 
only  that  the  lamellar  appendage  of  the  second  pair  i«  less. 
Mouth  ?i:natcd  \ery  nc.ir  ihe  base  of  these  last,  and  coni- 
po>ed  esseiiiiully  of  a  labrum.a  pair  of  maiidubles  furnished 
with  a  palpifurm  stem,  a  lo^^er  lip,  and  two  pairs  of  lamellar 
jaws ;  suraeiimet  the  whole  suite  of  limbs,  which  auecaed 
to  these  ajipendagaatbatonB  tothoappaimtusof  bmoiotion ; 
but,  in  otliar  aaea.  one  or  ovaa  two  paira  of  tbaae  organs 
oonaiitote  jaw'fbet.  vitboitt  thair  form  always  differing 
much  fiom  that  of  the  thoracic  feet.  Tliese  feet  each  pre- 
a«ot  two  branches  wbich  are  well  developed  and  carried  on 
ft  TCijilMrt  bnUaiy  joiat,lo  ttet  tba;  iaam  to  be  UM  fm 


their  base.  Abdutnen  of  moderate  length  ;  fahf  feet  find 
to  its  first  ring*,  sometimes  rudimentary.    (M.  E.) 

Under  this  family  M  Milne  Edwards ftHMfaa  tho  glMWt 
Ifyjia,  Cynthia,  and  nytanopoda. 

Mysia. 

Generic  Character.— Body  nanow,  aloogatad.  'Carmfmet 

covering  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  trunk  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  ihorox,  and  bent  down  on  each  side  so 
as  to  apply  itself  against  the  base  <if  the  feet.  It  it  free 
laterally,  and  does  not  adhere  to  tlie  la^t  ri  uf  the  thorax; 
anteriorly  it  is  narrowed  considerably,  and  terminates  by  a 
small  flattened  and  very  short  rostrum ;  its  posterior  border 
ia  deeply  notched,  J^fu  large,  short,  and  with  their  baae 
bidden  onder  tha  anterior  part  of  the  earapaea.  AiImmu 
Antenna  inserted  below  the  eyes,  near  Ihe  median  line ; 
peduncle  of  the  same  form  as  in  the  shrimps,  and  carrying 
at  Its  extremity  two  rauluarticulaie  and  raiher  lon^  flla« 
ments.  The  second  jatr  nf  antennce  in»tried  bel.  w  the 
preceding,  and,  ctiually,  directed  forwards:  the  first  joint 
of  their  peduncle  gives  origin  to  a  very  elonnlad  lamellar 
appendage,  which  is  eQiatad  on  the  internal  border  that 
covers  the  base  of  those  organs,  aa  in  tb^abrimpa.  The  two 
Buereeding  joints  of  the  peduncle  are  alender  and  eyliodri- 
cal,  and  the  terminal  fiiiimeni  is  filiform,  multiarticulale, 
and  longer  than  tlic  upper  antenniE.  Mouth  very  much 
approximated  to  the  base  of  llu-  uiiteiiiiff',  atid  im'^entiny,  an 
ordinarily,  an  upper  transversal  lip  succeeded  by  a  pair  of 
mandibles,  a  lower  lip,  two  pairs  of  jaws,  and  a  aartain 
number  of  juw-fect.  Mandibles  toothed  on  tbair  intomal 
edge  and  carrying  a  highly  developed  palpifom  ataa  ex- 
tending  forward  to  a  considerable  length.  The  Brst  pair  of 
jaws  each  composed  of  two  small  flattened  blades  or  tlat- 
lened  lobes  ciliated  on  the  inleriuil  borcier.  Second  pair  of 
jaws  larger  and  much  resembling  those  of  SqtaUa,  w  ithout 
being  however  so  narrow.  They  are  lamellar  and  divided 
on  the  external  side  into  four  lobas.  by  more  or  less  deep 
incisions ;  tbe  laat  of  thesa  lobas  is  formed  by  the  terminal 
ioint,  and  tba  Aral  bolaasa  also  to  a  diatinct  besilaijr  joint; 
but  the  two  median  lobaa  are  eonfoanded  together  to  thdr 
base,  and  wmild  seem  to  belong  lo  a  single  joint,  the  external 
border  of  which  is  dilated,  rounded,  and  ciliated;  the  in- 
ternal border  of  the^e  oigaiiii  is  equally  furnished  with 
hairs.  The  jasp-feet  are  two  in  number ;  but  differ  vary 
little  from  tbe  true  feet.  The  first  pair  are  short,  ratber 
long  at  their  basa,  and  aemaoiad  of  three  baanobaa;  tbo  in- 
ternal  is  pedilbrm.  divided  Into  t«a  jointa,  fbwiislMd  with 
hairs,  and  bent  back  internally  before  the  mouth;  tba  me- 
dian branch  or  palp  is  more  elongated,  and  presents  a  very 
larj;e  basilary  joint  succeeded  by  a  kind  of  cihuiL-d  strap 
(lani^re)  on  each  side,  and  composed  of  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  small  joints.  Finally,  tl^  external  branch  or  tlabelli- 
furm  appendage  is  represented  by  a  semimembranous  bUde 
which  IS  directed  upwards  and  lodged  between  the  carapaae 
and  tbe  sidaa.  Tbe  aoeend  pair  of  jaw^fbai  have  tbe  aonu 
form,  but  their  internal  branch  ia  mora  elongated  and  tbey 
want  the  Uabelliform  appenibpc  :  as  in  the  precfdinif,  the 
last  joint  of  their  internal  bi  aiieh  is  lamellar,  wide,  short, 
and  rounded  at  the  end.  The  six  pairs  uf  ihoiacu'  feet, 
wbich  succeed  the  buccal  apparatus,  and  which  are  com- 
posed of  members  corresponding  to  external  jaw- feet  and 
to  tha  five  paira  of  ambulatory  mat  in  tlia  decapods,  vrm  all 
alondor  and  divided  into  two  branabes;  ibair  langtli  io- 
CToaias  progressively  from  before  baaknnfda^  and  tbey  atw 
all  formed  for  swimming  only.  Tbe  internal  bnneb 
presents  nearly  the  oidiiiary  form,  but  terminates  in  an 
unguifurm  taisii.s,  which  is  hardly  visible,  and  prececles 
a  styliform  joint,  which  seems  raultiarticulate,  and  is 
ciliated  in  its  two  borders.  The  external  branch  or  palp 
is  nearly  as  long  as  tbe  internal  branch,  and  has  the  wma 
form  as  that  of  the  jawHbet.  The  four  first  pairs  «if  fiaat 
carry  no  oxtomal  btaneb  or  flebdUlbrm  appendaiia,  vhilat 
those  of  the  two  last  are  provided  with  it.  In  the  OMles, 
those  appendages  are  rudimentary,  but  in  tbe  females  they 
acquire  an  exiieme  development  and  constitute  great  semi- 
corneous  blades  bent  in  under  the  sternum,  su  us  to  form 
a  species  of  pouch  destined  for  the  lodgment  of  the  eg;gs, 
and  of  the  young  during  the  earlv  part  of  ibeir  lifo;  a  dio> 
position  very  analogous  to  that  oaaorrabla  in  UM  looiOM. 
Tho  two  last  rings  of  tbe  thorax  are  eattra,  more  or  lees 
completely  exposed,  and  rosamblin|[  thoaa  of  tbe  oMLasn, 
which  is  elongated,  nearly  cylindncal,  and  gradually  nar- 
rowed from  before  backwards :  the  dorsal  partion  of  thaaa 
bntrinfsioiMtptoionfad  httawdlyaoaata  ancaaa  the  kmn 
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•f  tli«  false  r.-f,  .1,  in  tl)0  maji  rity  of  (he  iiirimpi;  it  tcr- 
BiOalM  by  a  gtmi  cuutial  6n,  oomposed  of  five  blftdef  (lu>> 
fan-shape,  exactly  as  in  th«  maeroaroM  leea- 
FinaUj,  ihe  Ave  Am  oain  o/  imi  ira  radioe'itary. 
•  oatjrMnMNdMHshoTftMMll  eiliiMd  kMain  tba 
Cnnale;  but  in  toe  male  may  bo  di«tinguiabed  a  peduncle 
aad  a  tenninal  blade ;  the  flrat  and  laat  pain  acquire  lome- 
timea  a  cun»iderabl«;  developnient. 

There  ia  uo  vestige  of  braoctim,  either  at  the  vault  of  ilie 
side*  ur  at  the  base  of  the  feet,  or  at  iho  lower  auifaro  of  ihi* 
en,  and  the  only  appendage  whtnh  would  aoeoi  to  be 
'  in  its  structure  so  oa  to  become  more  pMpW  than 
lOTl  of  liie  body  to  fulfil  tte  fuinMiatia  ot  §n  ergaa  ef 
mapiration,  is  tbe  ftagrnm  of  til*  Irst  pair  tttftim-^t,  whose 

disposili'T,,  fiT  \tf  rfsf,  is  iinirly  the  hR:uf  ii*  tliat  wliifh 
may  be  rtinnr  .vjd  '.r^  ayirat  iv.jriiliLf  u!' i:i  usUteans  provided 
with  branclhit'.  St  un'  amiiQis  iho  name  of  biancline 
to  tbe  baailary  joint  of  tha  external  branch  or  palp  of  the 
thoracic  feet,  but  without  supporting  this  detenniUtkB  by 
any  srgumeni  wbi«b  mghi  UtA  one  lo  adopt  it 


loth  it  M.  MilM  Eivudi**  looiinmM  dcNripdra  of  this 

■Mt  intereaiing  genua  of  enutacMnt :  but  wa  noat  not 
owartook  tbe  dtsltnguidhed  labours  of  Mr.  John  V.  Thomp- 
son, ao  well  known  for  his  accurate  and  origina)  observation^^ 
relating  to  the  eruf/ocnt  ond  other  marine  snimah  of  the 
Irish  »ea<i.  To  ihe  last-named  zoulo<!ist,  more  than  perhaps 
to  any  other,  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  tbe  organisation  and 
habits  of  thes«  opomuft  tkrimpt,  as  they  hare  been  named 
Amb  lb*  poaeb  tit  fofwoal  nest,  abote  described,  piotidtd 
ftr  tb»  reaeption  of  tbeir  eggs  and  young.  He  oloialy 
examined  the  circuUiion  of  tlieso  animal*,  and  has  shown 
tbat  their  heart  is  elonijaiod  and  occupies  the  posterior  pari 
of  the  ihurax.  Anieriorl)  j;  l  v  .  ■  n-in  ( o  a  slender  vessel 
which  has  its  couriae  above  the  ^ttomach,  and  is  donlinued 
backward!  iHtb  a  large  abdominal  artery ;  on  each  side,  it 
nNxitea  &  vaaael  which  apptara  la  b«  a  brftncbio'oardiac 
tranti.  Tbe  fwlaatieiM  of  tbe  b«Mt  kf»  m  fapM  Aat  they 
i—cmbto  tibrations,  and  lbs  blood  k  so  tramparent  and  so 
little  eoloared,  that  ifaidotmnent  is  only  to  be  distin«;tiiflhed 
by  means  of  the  globules  floating  th<  reii).  Mr  T]i mpMn 
states  that  on  ob«er»inj|  with  aaeiiuon  the  lerruii;  k  n  r:  of 
the  posterior  aorta  at  t!io  end  of  the  tail,  a  penodiinl  ;a<  t;o:i 
may  be  notieed.  a!>  of  the  opening  and  rkmng  of  a  valvular 
opening  «b  Msh  side,  aoeonpanied  each  lime  bj  the  Ailing 
of  tbe  oortMpondiiw  and  of  •  vaaaol  of  ootuklaiaWo  aiio> 
lying  on  oieb  iMlet^  tbe  Imailiiial  mmUt  and  tbat  Iboao 
TeneU  or  veins  propyl  the  blood  lownrds  the  heart  by  sao- 
wsive  contractions  uf  their  inusculir  fibres,  and  seem  to  be 
I  i~i  a',  length  in  a  great  sinus  or  auriclo,  l)i!u::  tm  eath  the 
heart.  But  Mr.  Thoinp«on  adda  that  it  romoiiis  to  be  asccr- 
tamed  by  dissection,  whether  this  is  the  ca«e  or  not;  he 
tlwiks  however  that  ihera  can  scareriy  bo  a  doubt  tbat  the 
tmo  large  veins  eonstilnte  the  v«nm  pirtmtVOA  tlltattely 
tNWd  tboir  Mood  to  tbe  btooobk. 

TIm  aaiBo  dllfgent  obMr?ep  tb«t  dttnlbw  lb*  eefenlaf 
pouch  : — '  Attached  to  the  base  of  each  of  the  inner  hvui  na 
of  the  two  posterior  paira  uf  feet  in  the  f«male.  a  ittrge 
ojncave  seale,  strongly  pectinate  in  front,  of  which  the  pos* 
tenor  »  tbe  outerHKMt,  largest,  and  most  concave,  lai  pmg 
eonsiderably  over  the  anterior  M-ale,  so  as  to  admit  of  a 
oomidorsblo  tHanion  of  the  aUo  of  Ibo  pooch  whicb  they 
Ana  by  mofTbg  MMb  otbw  hi  ftonl^  in  «(d*r  to  McomiBo- 
date  its  capacity  to  tbe  growth  of  Ihe  ova  and  vooag  brood. 
In  the  uuie,  in  place  of  the  valvular  pouch  oi  the  female, 
we  perceive  attached  lo  tbe  inner  part  of  t ho  last  pair  of 
feet  only,  a  single  small  hollow  scale  on  each  ^ide,  ciliute  in 
front,  and  provided  with  a  marginal  row  of  slender  houks  at 
the  a|«x:  these  are  probably  an  appendage  of  the  male 
organ*,  whieh  hav«  a  similar  situation  io  tlwohriaiN/ 

Witbtn  tbis  poosh  is  tbo  fenalok  tbo  «|g«  «r  itCbor  tn* 
bryoo,  Mr.  Tbdnpm  infenM  m,  an  neolvtrf  #ban  ok* 
eladed  from  the  ovarium,  and  enveloped  in  a  muoous  or 
tobftelatmous  secretion,  and  gradually  developed  witboot 
any  vi^tible  attachroent  to  tlu  piircnt.  'The  ova  when  first 
rec^ved  into  tbe  pouch  are  considerably  anore  advanced 
than  those  of  the  shrttnps,  crabs,  Ite.  on  tbeir  first  expulsion, 
aad  bjr  bo  means  so  numerous,  a  cireomsiaaoo  more  than 
kted  by  the  r^ndiiy  wtib  which  one  bvpod  aucceeds 


duang  Ibo  wboioor  ibo  ^ring  nd 
The  number  of  broods  piedneod  ^eno  IndltidMil,  m  vdl 

as  tbo  time  orcupie^l  in  their  ovoluiion,  lia\"<"  i;ot  been  deter- 
but  tbe  changes  whtcii  the  embryo  uudergoes  in  con- 

mtbo 


ilir^  r:i  t  li  <iriiidered  as  metamorpboics,  but  siaply 
a  gradual  development  of  parts;  hence  tiie  &Aicc|mmAi  may 
be  rei(ardcd  as  one  exception  to  the  erustaoeans  undnfofof 
tronafonaatieaih  oneibar  cbuaoiar  hy  *bi^  tbigr  oio  amir- 
loWo  fton  tbo  trot  abrimpib  Iko.  Hie  Bral  ebonge  wbfeli 
is  perceptible  in  the  ova  aAar  tbeir  reception  into  the  ma- 
ternal pouch,  is  a  shsht  elungation  at  one  end,  and  tbe 
:ipr>  Hrance  of  two  shon  rncinbers  on  each  side ;  this  elon- 
gation, vrhicb  proves  to  be  the  tail,  iii<  roasmg  in  tongtb, 
shortly  after  becomes  forked  at  Ihe  end,  aorompanied  b^  a 
proportional  growth  in  ibo  four  lateral  nwaban^  and  whieb 
are  tbe  rudiments  of  Vm  pair  of  anienm  in  tbe  perfcoC 
animal ;  tbo  onbtyo  gaiof  on  tbaa  vilb  n  praf  roMioMd  de- 
velopment from  day  to  day,  begins  to  asaame  a  more  eoni- 
plete  form,  and  an  appiuxiinali<  n  to  that  of  the  parent,  in 
which  stages  tbu  Uivibioiii>  of  ihv  abdomen,  the  lail,  the 
pedunculate  eyes,  and  the  various  members  n  si.f^i<  imi  I  , 
disiinet;  a  still  more  close  rfsemblance  to  the  perfect  ani- 
mal is  attained  bafbre  tbe  yotu^  are  flnatlf  excluded,  which 
is  effected  by  tbe  MMBt  aproMing  opon  tbo  talrea  of  its 

Coueh.  vbon  tbe  Wbols  brood  eoMrge  al  ovos  inle  tbe  am* 
ient  elOflMnt^  and,  in  most  of  the  species,  continue  aaso> 
eiated  with  tbe  community  from  which  they  sprang ;  the 
slight  differcnci  s  ^Isiclt  'boy  now  prcRont  (and  winch  are 
necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  iheir  being  mistaken  for  individuals  of  a  different  .ipecius) 
atfi'ct  only  the  inner  rows  of  fuel,  tbe  subahdominal  fins, 
the  outer  antennm.  and  the  tail;  the  first  of  tbsaOb  in  pluss 
of  tbo  sinltiartieakia  termination,  have  bnt  one  or  two 
abort  joints  and  a  eurvad  elair  superadded  to  tbe  end  of  tbe 
tibiio,  and  hence  this  divistnn  of  the  limb  is  shorter  in  pro* 
portion;  the  ^ubabdomiiial  (ins  cotisist  only  of  a  linear  joint 
surmounted  by  a  few  liri>»tlv  l  a  u  s  il.i  outer  antcnnee  differ 
in  no  other  respect  iban  ui  the  ciliated  scale  which  is  at- 
tached to  tbeir  base  being  shorter  and  leu  developed,  as  is 
also  the  bruab  of  hair  in  the  males;  the  three  intermediate 
scales  of  tbolsil  are  proportionally  shorter,  but  yet  present 
the  character  peculiar  to  the  species  in  ibair  ibnn,  inden- 
tations, and  appendages,  so  as  to  testify  the  actitencss  of 
Dr.  Lcacli  in  having  fixed  upon  this  part  to  d:st;n:'  lish  tbe 
spei'ies  fiom  each  other.  What  is  further  reinarliablo  in 
the  embryos  is  the  way  in  which  ihcy  are  arranged  within 
the  pouch  from  tlie  moment  they  us&ume  an  elongated 
brro  ;  their  beads  being  towards  tbo  breast  of  the  mother. 
With  tbo  ourvatuie  of  tbe  tail  part  soiled  to  tbst  of  Mm  ont* 
line  of  tbe  poucb,  and  tbo  bofo  stie  and  blseknen  of  tbeir 
eyes.' 

The  different  stages  of  development,  &e.  are  illnstraled 
by  Mr. Thompson,  in  his  '  Zoological  Researches'  the  work 
in  uliich  he  i;ives  the  above  description,  and  which  m  most 
valuable  for  the  insight  afforded  to  the  naturalist  into  butnc 
of  tbe  moat  curious  and  baherto  obscure  phenomena  mani- 
fested by  the  eniBtsesana  generally.  The  student  will,  no 
doubt,  be  led  tooompsM  tbe  developroentof  ilis  jroongopoa- 
snm  slirilltpa  wftb  that  of  the  quadrupedal  MMUnmAtTS. 

Gengra^hical  Dinlr-b:,'  of  the  Oertus  -  T'lr-  ^nyries 
sttim  freely  in  the  sea  m  liumeruus  liuops,  an,]  .m  lii.rti- 
cularly  abundant  in  the  north,  where,  accoulmi;  i  <Jil:i 
Fabrictas,  they  constitute  a  pnucipal  portion  of  \\\c  foud  of 
the  whale-bone  whales  (Baleenee).  Captain  James  Ross, 
R.N^  stalaa  that  Mysis  flexuosus  (CanctrJIeaeaonu,  Miill-X 
tbottgb  but  sparingly  found  io  ibe  seas  of  Europe,  inbsbits 
some  parts  of  the  Arctic  ocean  in  amazing  numbers,  and 
constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  prodigious  shoals  of 
salmon  that  resort  iliitSier  in  tTie  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gu.ti,  and  upon  which  the  iiihabitanis  of  Booth!*  depend, 
in  great  measure,  for  tlieir  w  inter  store  of  provisions.  He 
further  observes  that  it  is  also  tbe  chief  food  uf  the  whale, 
by  which  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fat  is  produced  in 
tlw  body  of  that  imniMue  snimaL  Csplsin  Roaa  adds  tbat 
during  tbe  swamor  tliese  cruslsceaos  assemble  in  vui 
myriads  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  but  in  the  winter  are  tr.rjrc 
generally  distributed  alon^  tbe  whole  line  of  coast,  and,  to- 
geiher  wis  i  iln  /Jp  -  j  vm  Ardica  (Clio  heliana  of  PLipps 
and  Gmclin—  1-1  v al  kid.*:,  vol.  xii.,  p.  372),  are  lo  be  sueii 
in  every  crack  lin  iijtens  with  the  tnle,  even  at  the  coldest 


period  of  tbe  year.  1  be  natives  call  this  crustacean  ll-le-ak- 
kak.{4fpmii»f   "  "  -  -     -  ^-  -  - 

iiosi.) 


M.  KHne  Edwards  dividss  tbe  gonns  Jfyirfs  hito  tbo  fol- 

lowing'  sections: — 

1.  Specie*  whtch  hav9  the  middte  bimk     ihe  caudal  Jin 
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Sxunple,  Mynt 
Deteription. — RoitrnnidepreHed  and  trniigukr,aDd  not 

more  than  the  third  of  the  length  of  the  ceuUr  peduncles. 
Carapact:  exteruling  nearly  on  the  penultimate  thoracic 
ring.  Peduncle  of  the  internal  antennae  stout  and  very 
•bort  Lamellar  appendage  of  the  external  antennae  nar- 
low,  of  the  same  length  (width?)  to  the  end,  and  ciliated 
viAin  and  at  the  end.  Median  blade  of  the  caudal  fin  fur- 
■UMd  inUh  ipiiiM  on  itt  Ulaial  bonbin,  aod  deeply  notched 
at  tiM  and;  iatanwl  Uadat  of  th* mid  appendat^et  nar- 
rowing gradually  towards  the  end,  and  the  external  blades 
very  obiuse.  Length  about  10  line*;  colour  brownish,  with 
a  small  •!»  in  th*  middbof  «Mh«f  tlw  luigiof  tlwab* 
do  men. 

£eea^.— The  Btitidi  CIhuhmI  ind  tlw  eoMli  of  La 
Vandte.  (H.  E.) 

K.  Milne  Bdwaida  givw  the  following  as  synonyms  of 
this  tpeeiea: — Praumu  Jbgrnmut,  Leach:  ifwm  Laaehii, 
Tbonpion  (Zoo/.  RttX  Leaoh't  HSynt  mbneH  doaa  not 
appear  to  M.  Milne  Edwards  to  differ  notalily  frrtm  .V. 
tptnitloiut,  especially  ilune  may  judge  of  it  frutn  the  figure 
given  of  it  by  Desmarest ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  ob- 
aerVM,  one  ought  not  to  forget  that  Latreille  has  repre- 
footed,  in  the  atlas  of  the  '  EneycbpMie,'  the  lamallar  ap- 
paadag*  of  the  external  autenoB  aiMiog  eUialed  esternall  y 
tt  «M  «  totenial^;  a  dbpoMm  whieh,  if  it  mdlf  ttiu. 
weiiMbe 


Mjlia  Fsbhcil  ma^nlSad.    a.  Tlir  Lul  nn;  nf  iU  budy,  ur  iU  trraiiial  (In: 
(,  bliw  of  •  blanl  •alcona ;  c.  twM  of  ta  luetiBMlwta  anieaoa  ;  d,  oat  at  the 
t ;       ef  ike  ent  flit. 


2.  Spfdes  whiek 
entir$  ta  the  mvL 


tk$  nudum  tMtqftkgeaiM/ln 


I>uer^Aioit.~Roilnim  nedaiate;  iaterml  «nt«DiMi 

short,  having  their  peduncle  formed  as  inilf.  fpinulonu; 
lamellar  appendage  of  the  external  antennae  as  in  MyMU 
longicomis ;  lateral  ami  middle  fins  of  the  caudal  fin  dimi- 
nishing gradually  in  width  from  their  base  to  iheir  extre- 
mity ;  Icnijlh  about  an  inch  :  colour  greyish. 

Locality,  Habtt*,  <^c.  —  Common  on  the  Irish  coast. 
Abounding  in  the  Lee,  even  up  toCorh,  ftom  the  early  part 
of  spring  t»  the  appioeeh  of  mntarp  nnenidinn  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  atilM  that  during  the  still  peifod  of  die 
tide  at  low-water,  they  repose  upon  the  mud  and  stones  at 
the  bottom  of  the  river,  and.  ng  the  tide  rises,  may  be  ob- 
served formings  wide  bell  within  it8  maririn,  ibe  yaungest 
swimming  nearest  to  the  shore,  the  olde»l  farther  out  and 
in  deeper  water.  They  appear,  he  adds,  to  be  mostly  fenalea. 
the  males  being  few  in  proportion,  and  they  swim  in  a  hori- 
sontal  position,  oontributiog  towards  the  food  of  variout 
young  flah,  fion  vhioh  thej  freqaently  oieapo  by  sfringing 
up  oQtoftheiniler. 

Cynthia.  (Thompson.)' 

Generic  Character. —  Body  slender  and  of  the  same  form 
as  in  Mysis ;  but  the  caraijact;  of  Cynthia  i.s  smallt?r  utid 
terminates  anteriorly  by  a  small  rostral  prolongation;  be- 
hind it  a  certain  number  of  thoracic  rinn  are  exposed. 
Byei  stout  and  shorit  of  moderate  length.  Fint  pair  of  on- 
tetutm  excavated  at  their  base  to  nake  room  ftr  (he  eyes ; 
thein  peduncle  is  stout,  and  they  have  two  terminal  fila- 
ments. The  second  pair  of  antennae  arc  inserted  below  the 

t)receding,  as  in  My$i$,  but  they  are  much  smaller:  the 
amellar  appendage  which  covers  their  base  is  shorter  than 
the  peduncle  of  the  upper  antennic.  Conformation  of  the 
buccal  apparatus  nearly  the  same  as  in  Mynt;  palpifbrm 
stem  of  the  mandibles  very  large;  second  pair er  jaws  ln> 
mellar  and  divided  on  the  internal  side  into  many  lobee. 
The  eight  pairs  of  timhs  which  succeed  the  jaws,  ought,  ao 
cording  to  Mr.  Thompson,  to  bo  considered  as  natatory 
feet;  but  M.  Milne  Edwards  does  not  a;;ree  in  that  opinion, 
and  the  latter  beliuven  that  the  first  pair  of  these  organs  also 
belong  to  the  buccal  apparatus,  and  constiiiito  jaw-feet.  la 
fact,  obnerves  M.  Mtlne  Edwards,  those  ap;>endages,  al- 
though mora  elongated  than  inilBiiM*are  bent  beck  just  in 
the  seme  wafts  in  that  genne  below  the  fim,  tad  their  in* 
ternal  branch  terminates  by  an  enlarged  joint,  which  is  proper 
for  retaining  the  aliments  during  mastication,  whilst  the  feet 
terminate  in  a  small  hooked  nail.  Tliu  middle  branch 
or  palp  of  these  jaw-feel  is  formed  as  in  Mysis,  but  the  ila- 
grum  ur  external  branch,  which,  in  the  last-named  genus 
constitutes  a  great  membranous  blade,  appears  to  be  com- 
pletely wanting.  The  first  pair  of  iliuracic  linbe  differ  also 
alittle  from  theeix  Itst  ptirs  of  feet ;  they  tie  men  enltiged, 
tad  tormmtte  by  t  lamellar  joint,  whoet  bovdtn  tra  cili- 
ated ;  but  neveriheleM,  by  reason  of  their  knglh  tad  thoir 
position,  they  ought,  remarks  M.  Milne  Edwaras.  to  be  con- 
sidered as  assisting  in  locomotion,  and  they  furnii>h  us  \\\\\\ 
a  new  example  of  ibe  gradual  manner  in  which  the  passage 
is  effected  between  animals  in  whieh  the  same  organs  are 
modified  in  their  Mrocture  to  serve  different  purpoees.  la 
Cynthia  the  nmnher  of  thoreeie  fbet  tmouatt  to  etven  ptii% 
and  in  their  structure  and  functions  they  do  not  diHer  re- 
markably from  the  same  organs  in  Mytu;  their  two 
brandies  are  equally  wl-U  developed,  only  the  penullimaic 
joint  of  the  interiial  stem  is  stouter,  dues  not  narrow  towards 
its  end,  la  not  ringed  so  as  to  appear  multiarticulate,  and  the 
terminal  nail  is  laigcr.  M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that 
the  conformation  of  the  appendages  which  probably  OKirt OB 
the  poelorior  foet  of  the  featies*  tad  which  to  all  tppetiaaco 
ought  to  ftillll  the  itiBO  ihaeiions  as  in  Myrit,  is  not  kaova ; 
in  ibe  males  may  be  remarked,  at  the  base  of  the  posterior 
feet,  a  small  blade  which  repreveni»  the  tiabdlliform  appen- 
dayp.  Abdomen  formed  as  in  Mytis,  excepting  that  the 
false  feet  fixed  to  the  five  first  rings  are  very  well  deve- 
loped, and  of  the  same  form  as  in  the  ahrimpe;  each  of  these 
limbs  is  composed  of  a  very  stout  peduncular  ioint  and  of 
two  long  blades,  which  are  multiarticulate  and  ciliated  oa 
their  edaes.  Bramekial  Mpewtoin  of  a  particular  form 
are  tttacMd  to  the  extremity  of  the  peduncles  of  the  false 
feet  behind  the  terminal  blades;  these  appendages  consist 
of  a  membranous  cylinder  bifurcated  near  its  base,  each  ol 
whose  branches  is  rolled  upon  itself. 
Example.  Cynthia  Thomptonii. 
D»crtp/ton.— Rostrum  very  short;  ompot 
to  the  last  ring  of  the  thorax,  and  but  little  narrowad  I 
•  Appi«|>ciat«d  by  Sktipijr  u  onialB  ^laWiaai.  [Omau.) ; 
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Wnd»;  Mduxicle  of  the  internal  anteans  of  the  length  of 
(he  lamellar  appendage  of  the  external  antennn,  and  having 
the  last  juint  turnishcil  wiihin  wiib  a  small  pillTeruus  (cale; 
median  blade  of  the  caudal  fjn  long,  truncated  ai  the  end, 
and  furnishud  latt,'rally  with  spines;  external  blade*  shorter 
than  the  middle  onei,  and  only  having  liair^  or  spinc:<  on 
their  internal  bordoruidat  their  extremity  ;  middle  blades 
fbmiBbad  with  spimt  on  tfietr  inietaal'  boidaci  iangth 
mboQt  km  VnM. 

Localitiet  — The  Atlaatk  Oosas,  tottrMaUadbim  and 
the  Antilles.    (M.  E.) 

N.B.  M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  the  Cynthia'  are 
of  small  dtmeiMuna,  and  seem  to  have  the  aame  habit«  m 
the  species  of  Mytii,  with  which  last  they  are  frequently 
foun<L  He  furth«r  ramarki  that  the  males  only  have  bMD 
H  yet  obtenttd,  aad  ibat  pOMtbly,  when  boili  mi«  n» 
known,  it  may  be  oaeeMaiy  ti»  mMtiy  the  chumcMCi  a»* 
signed  to  this  genus. 

Thy^anopoda.    (M.  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  slates  that  tL(»u  crustaceans  resemble 
the  shrimps  greatly  in  the  general  form  uf  their  body,  but 
are  distinguished  from  the  DecaMds,  aa  well  the  other 
Stomapods,  by  the  dispOHtimi  of  Uieir  respiratory  apparatus. 
The  bnochite,  he  tells  us,  are  each  oompoaed  of  a  kind  of 
itani,  vheoee  spring,  at  a  right  angle,  a  eertaio  namber  of 
lalcial  bxandiiaB,  whose  inferior  border  is  in  iu  liurn  fur- 
nnbed  with  a  series  of  long  cylindrical  filaments.  This 
mode  of  organization  is,  be  'j'  -  i  i  ves,  very  analogous  to 
what  may  bo  seen  in  the  SquUia.',  but  the  brancbise  (see 
the  cut,  p.  7"),  instead  of  being  inserted  in  the  abdamen, 
as  in  the  last-named  crutitaceans,  occupy  the  thoracic  part 
of  the  body,  aa  in  the  Decapods.  Nevertheless  they  are  not 
enehMod  io  nrticular  eavitiefl»as  id  that  oider;  Uugr  ate 
situated  on  ne  exterktr  of  the  body,  and  float  hmf  m  llie 
water  with  whirh  the  animal  is  bathed.  They  are  fixed  at 
the  base  of  the  eight  pairs  of  thoracic  feel,  and  their  length 
increases  from  before  backwards. 

Generic  CAarac/er.— External  form  resembling  that  of 
Mytit.  Body  presenting  the  same  divisions  as  in  the  ina- 
erourous  decapods.  Carapttdt  which  covers  the  head, 
hiding  also  the  whole  of  the  ihotax.  AbdnmeOt  vhuse 
lenf{th  much  exceeds  that  of  the  cephalo-thorax,  extended 
baeltvards,  and  composed  of  seven  segments,  the  three 
med<an  of  which  present  on  their  posterior  and  superior 
bor'ers  a  small  spine,  direc:ed  backwards.  Carapace  ter- 
miiiated  anteriorly  by  a  small  pointed  rostrum,  whiih  does 
Dot  reach  to  the  extremity  of  the  e^cA,  whwe  peduncle 
are  stout  and  short  Antenna  four  in  number,  inserted  on 
two  lines,  and  nearly  equal  in  length:  the  upper  with  a 
peduncle  recurred  at  its  baae,  to  reoMve  the  ejros,  and  oom* 
posed  of  three  c^Iindroid  joints:  they  are  terminated  by 
two  rather  long  filiform  steihs.  Base  of  the  lower  antennis 
covered  by  a  long  lamellar  scale,  the  extremity  and  internal 
border  of  which  are  ciliated,  the  terminal  stem  presenting 
nothing  remarkable.  Mouth  situated  at  a  small  dLstaiice 
ttom  the  pomt  of  the  insertion  of  the  lower  antenna),  and 
sorroundea,  as  ordinarily,  with  a  rather  stout  labnim,  a 
bifld  tonsuelotr  and  a  pair  of  nuuuUMiitt  which  an  armed 
on  their  mtemal  border  irith  some  pointed  teeth,  and  carry 
a  short  and  flattened  palp,  divided  nilo  three  joints.  Two 
pairs  of  jawt  are  applied  un  the  mandibles  and  tonguelet. 
The  first  pair  offer  nothing  remarkable.  The  second  are 
competed  of  three  lamellar  ioints,  the  two  first  of  which  are 
bilobated  on  the  internal  side  :  no  trace  is  here  to  be  seeo 
of  the  great  foliaceous  appendage  which  always  exists  on 
tile  external  side  of  these  organs  in  the  decapods,  and 
iriueh  assists  in  the  mechanism  of  resphation :  their  form 
and  atnietnre  are  absolutely  the  same  as  in  Squilla,  Alima, 
ttc  The  eight  pairs  of  limbs  which  succeed  the  jaws,  and 
which  correspond  boih  with  the  jaw-feet  and  ambulatory 
feet  of  the  decapod  crustaceans,  have  here  all  the  same  form 
and  the  same  uses:  not  one  of  them  enters  into  the  conipo- 
aitioQ  of  the  buccal  sppantos ;  but  all  serve  for  loco  rr.  i  i 
These  >SmI;  with  theezoeptioD  of  the  last  pair,  are  long, 
slmder,  andbiM,  as  in  Mytit.  Their  baailary  joint,  stout 
and  short,  carries  within  a  long  stem,  furnished  with  nu- 
raersos  hairs,  and  externally  a  palp  or  middle  branch,  eom- 
poicd  of  two  pieces,  the  last  of  which  is  delicate,  lamellar, 
and  tuiiated  on  the  borders.  The  length  of  th««5  natatory 
feet  increases  a  little  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  pair,  n  i  l 
then  diminishes ;  those  of  the  eighth  and  laat  want  an 
internal  stem,  and  consist  only  of  the  external  branch  or 
Tte  fltm  first  sagmants  of  the  abdoiaait  aapport  alio 


Ismail  natatory  feet,  formed  ef  a  cylindrical  pednr.rle,  fry- 
ing two  elongated  and  ciliated  blades  on  the  barder:^  iho 
internal  of  which,  shorter  than  the  external,  carru  s  m  iis 
turn  a  small  cylindrical  appendage.  The  limbs  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  rings  of  the  abilomen  becomu  lamellar,  oonsti- 
luting  a  fan-shaped  fin,  the  median  narrow  and  pointed 
piece  of  whieb  terminaias  in  Ibsaa  sharp  spinas;  and  the 
lateral  onea.  equally  namnr.  ana  fiicvishad  am  the  hordan 
with  long  hairs,  in.  E.) 

Example.  Thysmopoila  In'niSf'ida,  the  only  sprcuj 
known.  Lengtli  about  l.j  lines.  Locality. —  Found  iW  at 
sea,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  M.  Reynaud. 

M.  hldm  Edwards  thinks  thai  the  genus  Padopnt*,  or 
Hammer-headed  Shrimp  of  Thompson,  may  belong  to  this 
fiuntly ;  hut  be  observes,  that  it  is  too  imperfectly  known  to 
warrant  the  assignment  of  precise  characters  to  it  This 
crustacean,  which  was  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is 
phosphoreioenU  is  figured  and  deeerihed  in  the  interesting 
Zoakgiaid  Rtmtrchf's  above  quo-'  1 

'2nd  Tribe.  Lui:.iLf ians. 
M.  Miinc  Edwards  observes  that  the  genus  Luci/er,  esta- 
blished by  Mr.  Thompson,  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
known ;  and  OS  it  does  not,  without  difficulty,  admit  of  ar- 
rangement in  aitf  «f  tlM  tribes  ahresdy  established,  M.  Milne 
Edwards,  though  he  nnirln  that  its  history  is  still  Tery  in- 
complete,  is  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  taken  as  the  typo 
of  a  particular  tribe,  to  which  he  thinks  ceruin  magnified 
figures  of  crusiaccaiisinthontlaBofKraBeniMni'a* 

ought  to  be  referred. 

Mr.  Thompson  aiaios  that  this  singular  and  extraordinary 
type,  like  NorticuUt,  also  described  and  figured  by  him  in 
his  Zoological  Retearches,  oonduees  to  the  sparkling  ap- 
pearance of  the  sea  in  the  tropioal  ngianai  and  the  indivi- 


dual figured  by  him  (see  cut)  was  taken  In  the  Atlantic,  in 

1  !•  lat.  and  32°  55'  W.  long. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  ohaerves,  Inat  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable traits  of  ilii^  rustacean  is  the  excessive  length  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  head ;  the  extreme  brevity  of  tlie 
part  of  the  Dody  occupied  by  the  mouth,  and  oonstitlMillc 
the  thorax;  and  the  great  development  of  the  abdomen. 

Gtnerie  CMorac^er.— M.  Milne  Edwards,  whose  deserip* 
lion  is  more  full  than  that  of  Mr.  Thompson,  and  who 
records  two  species,  Lucifer  Reynaudii,  and  L.  Typut, 
states  that  the  general  form  of  the  body  is  nearly  linear. 
Eyen  and  Aniennm  carried  at  the  extremity  of  a  long, 
slender,  and  cylindrical  prolongation,  which  is  much  longer 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  ceDhalo-lhoracic  portion  of  the 
body,  and  seems  to  ha  Anaaa  principally  by  the  aotennsry 
ring*  A  aaaall  ean^paee  eavais  tlie  whole  of  the  noeteriar 
portion  of  the  cephaki-thoras,  and  pfosania  nearly  the  sane 
form  as  in  Mysis.  The  Eye*  are  large,  and  carried  at  the 
extremity  of  very  long  pedunelet.  The  fint  pair  otaaUennar 
are  slender,  short,  and  terminated  by  a  multiarticulat<\  m 
dimeolai^  stemlet ;  the  second  pair  are  inserted  k«bw 
close  to  the  preceding,  and  arc  equally  slender  :  near  their 
base  isaeen  a  small  lamellar  appendage,  but  their  mode  of 


termination  is  unknown.  Moulh  proiecting  and  sitmiaa 
behind  the  base  of  the  pfohmgation,  whioh  eaniaa  the  afe^ 
&c.  Here  are  finrnd  tMvnnMtt,  whfeh  are  stnag  and 

toothed,  hut  deprived  of  a  palpiform  stem ;  two  pairs  of 
jawi,  each  bearing  two  blades  ;  two  pairs  of  short  and 
lamellar juu-/i"e<,  and  one  pair  of  external  jau>-/eet,  which 
are  long,  pediform,  and  bent  back  against  the  mouth.  In 
succession  to  these  or^ns  may  be  seen  four  pairs  of  long 
and  slender  natatory  feet,  which  gradually  lessen  towards 
the  end.  and  are  fhmidied  with  scattered  hairs.  M.  Milne 
Edwanb  eottld  dad  no  veslwe  of  a  palp  or  a  flagriim  at  the 
base  of  these  feet,  nor  could  he  oereeiTO  any  traee  of  the 
existence  of  the  last  pii;  i  f  fuct.  wnich  are  here  wanting  to 
complete  the  norma!  i  tiibi:i  ol  the  thoracic  feet;  but  he 
observes  that  ui  liie  f:^iiie  given  by  Mr.  Tin  id ps  jii,  there  is 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  thorax  a  tubercle,  which  is, 
perhaps*  a  vestige  of  those  sppendages.  The  abdomen  is 
very  narrow,  and  is  composed,  as  ordinarily,  of  seven  rings, 
but  aoquiiee  adevelopment  enliiely  abnormal ;  for  each  of 
these  segments  is  at  least  as  long  as  tho  whole  eephalo« 
thoracic  portion  of  the  body,  where  the  mouth  and  feet  are 
htualed.  The  five  first  rings  are  nearly  equal,  and  each 
carry  a  pair  of  very  long  false  feet,  composed  of  a  basilar*, 
r  ,  hri'h  xal  joint,  and  of  one  or  two  nalatoiv,  elongated, 
muUiarliculatc,  and  ciliated  blades;  in  individuals  which 

ra  sBfpwwl  f— » ttOmtkiftn.  ISMHenwavii 
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It  MilMMlVirii  immBfli  to  M  inlMt  tlM  tnt  ptir  of  i  minatad  Iqr  IbtM  MiiMBto.  whidi  iM  ofdinan.j  multiaiti- 
>«ai^  the  middle  «r  tMt  bwilu7  joint  entoM.  Tm  taODOd  iwir  of  utMii*  u*  iiuwrtod  behind 


fkiM  rtet  present  towwrdi 

ft  fleshy  appendage  of  odd  »h»pe  (IbnM  btnrra}.  llMMsth 

rirg  IS  <  !j  niTCMed,  very  long,  and  toothed  below.  The 
abdomen  is  icrroinafed  by  a  cauilal  fin.  compoeed,  M  ordi- 
narily,  of  five  blade*  disposed  in  a  fan  shape.  M  Rlilae 
Bdvards  did  not  find  any  veatiice  of  thoracic  braneltis. 

Bxample,  Luei/er  T^fpui.  The  same  author  states  that 
this  species  iifhn  from  Xnot/Sr  Mepiaudii  (which  was 
found  in  the  Indisit  Oewn  hf  M.  Raynaud)  in  the  form  of 
the  median  piece  of  the  caudal  fln,  which  m  lamellar,  and 
without  any  notch  Mow,  in  the  more  considerable  length  of 
tht  mi  ldia  blades,  and  in  iht^  apparent  absence  of  a  separa- 
tion between  the  car«i»ce  and  oculifefoua  pn^ongation. 


Shrimp.  ■ 
(ThoapaMi.) 


lafllai 


The  crustaceans  numbered  9  and  10  in  the  atlaii  of  Kro- 
MiMorn'a  ^Vcfaga'  am  thsM  vliidit  MOMdiag  to  M.  Miloe 
M«NdibliolraslotUigmi»  • 

IL  JfeN{nM««f  AoMMpodk.  [PanAOioiiiA.] 

ni.  Utdmiratitd  Stomofrnk, 

M.  Milne  Bdwoidt  tooMrki.  that  the  erustaeeans  of  this 
ftmlly  are  provided  With  •  faffieiently  large  carapace,  but 

that  tlicy  nRvt!rlheli'S<i  approaf^h  the  F.DuinpHTHALM  \  in  the 
eonformation  of  the  thorax,  for  the  greater  nunibur  nf  tlic 
rings  of  this  middle  portion  of  the  bony  arc  cumplete.  muvc- 
able,  and  naked,  or  simply  covered  by  the  dorsul  buctiler 
without  any  adh<fsion  to  it  The  indepeiulenrt'  of  the  first 
i^gaMOtl  of  the  body  is  carried  ov«Q  fknher.  be  observes, 
to  thiM  orutaceans  than  in  any  otbor,  far  in  the  greater  part 
of  thon.  not  only  the  ophthalmic  ring,  but  also  the  anten- 
aolar  ring  remains  free,  and  in  some  Uiere  is  a  traosversal 
piece  at  the  base  of  the  secon<l  pair  of  antennas,  which  seems 
to  be  the  reprenentativoof  the  lower  arch  uf  the  third  cephalic 
rin^f,  and  not  SDldcred,  as  ordinarily,  uith  the  succeeding 
ring,  of  which  (he  carapace  is  an  appendix.  Fre(|uently 
■n  the  thoracic  and  cephalic  rings  situated  behind  this  last 
•n  oauaily  diiilnct  from  each  other  and  nan  or  loss  inovo* 
•Uo,  wlit  vfth  tho  exoeption  of  tho  fbur  laat,  th»f  aio  iil- 
eomplete  above,  and  represented  only  by  their  sternsl  arclw 
The  abdomen  is  always  very  well  developed,  and  [*  oomposea 
of  seven  moveable  jc^mi'nt*,  the  last  of  whii  h  ronstiiutes  a 
very  large  &au<lal  blade.  The  eye$  nre  >toiit  and  convex 
(renflfa)  towards  the  end  ;  the  first  pair  of  aiitcniiB  are  in- 
artod  bolov  ond  bohiBd  tboir  poduooU.  aod  ar«  «mdi 
of  »  cfUndiiad  padvnok  Cbcbim  of  Umo  Jointa 


•nd  ontrido  tho  procoding,  aod  an  provided  with  a  groot 

lamellar  appendage  fixed  on  a  stout  and  cylindrical  joint, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  first  joint  of  their  peduncle,  which 
al»o  carries  in  front  a  fllaraenl  which  is,  ordinanly,  miilti- 
articulate.   The  mouth  ts  rather  di»lant  from  the  aotennw, 
and  carried  on  a  nearly  triangalar  eminence,  the  base  of 
which  corresponds  with  the  insertion  of  the  prehensile  feet 
The  upper  lip  is  large,  projecting,  and  semicircular.  Tbo 
tmmMka  ore  diioetod  dowowiids  and  lomiaato  by  t«o 
toolhod  bconehea,  ono  of  whieh  aseenda  in  tho  back  part  of 
the  mouth,  towards  the  stomach  ;  the  pafpiform  stem  which 
carries  these  organs  is  small  liud  tonietiiiics  null.  The 
lower  Up  is  large  and  partially  covers  the  cxiremiiy  of  the 
mandibles.   The  jawa  are  very  small  and  applied  exactly 
against  the  mouth ;  the  first  pair  terminate  by  a  kind  of 
boolL  dmelfld  tnwatd^aod  armed  with  spinet  along  tho  itt- 
tomal  border  of  their  eeeond  Joint ;  there  is  alio  a  ssaall 
rudimentary  palpifurm  appendage.    The  second  pair  of 
jaws  are  lamellar,  nearly  triangular,  and  compo'<ed  of  four 
or  five  joints  placed  end  to  end;  notliini^  r' iv.ilsiig  a 
flBbel1if<jrm  appcnc!aj,'e  is  to  bo  seen.    The  members  which 
belong  to  the  seventh  cephalic  r;nj;,  and  which,  urdinarily, 
oooatilute  the  anterior  ja»-/ett,  do  not  ^n^m  to  belong  to 
tbo  baccal  apparatus ;  they  are  very  much  elongated  and 
form  a  pair  of  alendor  ANrt.  geiMKaUj  enlarged  tomrde  the 
end,  tho  QM  of  irhfoh  are  not  knovtl.  The  tborarie  Umbe 
of  the  Drat  pair,  which  ere  the  analo^'uc*  of  tho  secDnd  jaw- 
feet  of  the  Decapods  und  of  the  anterior  feet  of  the  Ednoj  h- 
thalms,  are  lur|;ely  devclopinl  and  cont-tuute  gre.nt  roplonal 
feet  irmiitseme*),  the  la«l  joint  of  which  bends  back  as  a 
long  claw  along  the  internal  border  of  the  preeeding  joints 
and  formsi  oAor  a  Ikshion,  a  kind  of  pineer  Which  Uie  ani- 
mal  uses  esdier  fcr  detaiee  or  Iho  aeisnie  of  its  projr.  The 
three  succeeding  pairs  of  feet  are  much  smaller,  and  in 
some  sort  brought  forwards  so  as,  ordinanly,  to  occupy  a 
curved  transversal  line,  and  place  themselves  between  the 
base  of  the  raptorial  feel :  they  are,  in  general,  applied  upon 
the  mouth,  ami  appear  to  serve  only  for  the  prehension  at 
theahments;  they  all  terminate  in  a  kind  of  oval  hand, 
armed  with  a  moveable  claw,  disposed  so  as  to  bend  itself 
back  agaioil  its  internal  bonier.  Iheao  Ave  pairs  of  limbs 
carry  at  their  base,  on  the  external  sido.  a  nembrBnooa 
vesicular  appendage,  flattened  into  the  form  of  ^  h  k  and 
pcdiculafed,  which  is  llie  analoi^uc  of  ihe  Ua^^iuia.  and 
which,  occLirdin!;  to  some  authors,  may  be  a  respiratory 
organ.   Tho  tliree  last  pairs  of  thoracic  feet  are  rather  dis- 
tant from  each  other  and  directed  downwards;  they  are 
slender,  cylindrical,  and  nearly  alwa|a  furaiahed  with  a 
styliform  appendage  wUeb  springs  at  tbo  eitremtty  of  their 
second  joinL   There  are  six  pairs  of  abdominal  limbs  ;  the 
five  Brst  pairs  are  formed  nearly  as  in  the  maorourous  deca- 
pods, except  that  their  peduncio  is  much  wider,  and  that, 
in  general,  they  give  insertion  to  the  branchice.    The  a]>- 
pendages  of  the  sixth  abdominal  rint;  concur  to  form  the- 
caudal  fln ;  they  are  directed  outwards  and  terminated  by 
two  ciliated  blades,  between  which  is  a  great  lamellar  pro- 
longatioo  of  tho  heirilaiy  Joint  \  the  external  branch  of  ineee 
false  Ibet  is,  ordinarily,  OHDpmed  of  two  jeinls.  Them  ia 
."iometime-i  on  the  po^le^or  border  of  the  last  segment  of 
tlic  abdomen  a  pair  of  m.nL-able  spines  which  ma)  be  con- 
sidered as  vestiges  of  a  ^  -  i  i  ih  pair  ot'  abdomMiiiI  hmbs. 
Branc/ti<t  ramose,  and  compo^d  of  agreat  number  ot  btaail 
cylinders,  carried  on  stemlets,  which,  in  their  turn,  spring 
from  a  stouter  atom  (see  out,  p.  77);  sometimes  these 
organs  are  eompletely  wanting  or  do  not  exist  except  in  tho 
state  of  vestiges,  but,  in  general,  they  are  highly  developed. 
They  are  suspended  under  the  abdomen,  at  the  beae  of  the 
external  blade  of  the  Avo  tretpails  of  blso  Jboti  mmI  float 
freely  in  the  water. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  this  fauily  iMO  tWO  SmoU 
tribes,  Erictkiam  and  Sqwl/ians. 

let  Tribe.  Ericthians.  [BRtCRnRM.] 
2ad  Tribe.  Squilliaaa. 
Oorrsepondfngvith  the  genus  SquUta  of  Fabrkiot^  and 
the  majority  of  authors,  thit  tube  comprehends,  aoeording 
to  M.  Milne  Edwards,  the  genera  Squilla  (containing  lh« 
Stjuilkr,  properly  so  called),  Gonodactvlus,  and  ('oront*  of 
Laireille.  All  ibe&ecrustaceans  have,  observes  M.  Edwards, 
the  greatest  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  the  differences 
upon  which  these  genera  am  eaubli^hod  have  Mi  forhapi 
as  mnett  inpoiteaee  m  me  enoe  tlMMglit 
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The  HmriUkmhrnf  tlw  mibot  laitqwtod,  urt.  »f  th> 
podoipbtnalinow  wtOmemm,  tliow  in  wlii«b  11m  \nimn 

COOttituent  ring*  of  the  body  are  the  most  equally  developed 
and  the  ino«t  independeiu  of  each  oihur.  W'ah  the  excep- 
tion of  thcue  nliich  i[iin:e  1  taluly  Kunound  tbs  moulh,  all 
the^  iiugs  »ro  mure  or  le«»  aiuv«ikhie  on  oacb  oib«r.  and 
the  greater  part  arc  nomplele.  The  eetrapace  neither  covers 
the  two  fintt  rings  of  the  head  nor  the  four  last  rings  of  the 
thorax,  and  constitutes  a  boriionlal  buckler  nearly  quadri- 
laieral,  «|»idi  is  dividsd  JoBfitiuliiMUy  into  lima  iobaa, 
nor*  or  las  dtatinet,  by  tvo  loogitudiml  flifrowi.  In  front 
of  this  Ijuckter  is  a  small  triangular  and  moveable  pLie, 
which  sc't'ms  lo  be  a  dependence  uC  it,  and  which  covers  the 
antcnnular  riac;  ii»  lorra  varies,  and  a«  it  may  ii-  an 
elenieni  tit  (>]kM-iric  Uil]er«nc«s,  M.  MUaa  Edward*  t«ii'i&&  it 
the/rontai  p/ate.  The  ring  which  oarries  ibe  eyes  is  small, 
nearly  quadrilateral,  and  moveable  on  the  succeeding  seg- 
nant;  the  eyet  are  large,  short,  and  convex.  The  anten- 
naiar  tiiw  is  aim  neany  quadrilateral  and  moveable,  but 
Targar,  and  Rivet  Insertion  to  the  inltrtuJ  antenna  bv  its 
antenor  border  on  each  side  of  iho  ophthalmic  ring.  These 
appendasres  are  directed  forwards;  their  peduncle  is  lon^, 
slender,  und  rompii*ed  i;f  tluee  cylindrical  joints,  and  ihey 
tcrmiiratc  in  three  multiarltculate  filaments  of  moderate 
length.  The  ifcondfpttir^imtmuuHTo  inserli-d  under  the 
aoierior  border  of  tba  earapaea,  en  aacb  side  of  tho  auien- 
nuiar  ring,  and  are  IbitDed  nearly  the  aaiiM  a*  in  the  Uric- 
lkian»{  the  first  joint  of  their  peduncle  is  large  and  khorl. 
and  continues  itself  with  an  articulation  equally  slout, 
which  cnrrie-s  at  its  oxtieniiiy  a  great  oval  blade,  aiial'C.ms 
to  the  palp  or  mitldle  brancli  of  the  thoracic  iiiuh*,  iutl  the 
ba^ilarv  scale  of  the  external  antenna  of  the  t^hrimps;  the 
internal  branch,  whiob,  ordinarily,  is  greatly  dovelope<l 
t  slender  and  so  small,  that  it  only  seems  to  b 


an  appendai^e  of  |ha  Biiddla  branA;  H  afiiaas  Iroai  the 
•aterior  angle  of  the  eoaiinon  basilaiy  joint,  and  presents  a 

peduncular  portion,  iom;"  1  of  two  cylindrical  joints 
ao«l  uf  a  terminal  multiai  tu  uli.le  lilanieiil.  Thv  eptslome 
IS  \C'iy  iiiui  ii  elongated  and  conslituiL-  n  u'reat  prujecl- 
ing  miu*  nearly  irianguiar,  the  base  of  uhich  dirkxluU  iKick- 
Wiuds  forms  the  upper  lip.  The  mouth  is  situated  towards 
the  posterior  thira  of  the  carapace,  and  prescDia  oa  each 
side  a  mandible  furnished  with  a  small  palpiform  sUMk,  which 
is  difaotad  fitwaids  on  the  aides  of  tlia  aptalwae ;  theso 
mandibles  are  vaulied.  and  terminate  in  two  diverging 
hrancbes  with  dontilalcd  burdcri*,  one  of  which  ascends  ver- 
I  cally  in  the  interior  of  ibc  cKsopliagus.  A  lower  lip,  deeply 
Lilobated.  clones  the  mouth  Ijchind,  and  is  applied  against 
the  mandibles.  The  firti  pmr  of  Jumt  ate  small,  and  fur- 
nished within  with  a  denticulated  lamina  on  the  border,  and 
witit  a  sonieal  lobe  bant  baek  upon  itaelA  and  terminated 
bf  spiosa ;  axtenallj  these  organs  carry  alio  a  snail  ludi- 
flMntary  appeodaf**  The  asamtf fwir  ifjaut  are  more  de- 
reloped,  and  cover  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  buccal  appa< 
ratui ;  ihty  ara  lamellar,  nearly  triangular,  and  oompo&ed 
of  many  joints  i)!aced  end  lo  end.  The  members,  which 
urditianly  constitute  the  »ecunil  pair  of  jaws,  form,  sts  in  iho 
pracediog  tribe,  two  bog.  slender,  and  cylindrical  feet, 
which  advance  on  each  side  of  the  bead,  and  bear  ronsidcr- 
aUansembloQce  to  the  axtarnal  iav-feet  of  eartain  macnu* 
roiu  decapods ;  the  vsMeular  blade  fixed  to  the  base  of  these 
Ort^QS  is  rather  large.  The  succeeding  pair  of  limbs, 
which  iu  llic  decapods  constitute  the  anlenm- jaw-luct,  ac- 
quire hero  a  great  development,  and  lake  the  form  of  rap- 
torial or  capialory  leet;  tiicy  are  in  genciul  beut  back 
thrice  upon  themselves,  and  their  form  calls  to  mind  the 
anterior  feet  of  the  ioaacis  of  the  genus  ifon^  [Manti- 
D«] ;  the  conformalion  of  their  claw  varies  a  little,  and 
thua  famishes  cbaraoters  for  distinguishing  the  true  SquiUts 
from  the  Gonodadyti.  The  three  saceeeoing  pairs  of  tho- 
racic limbs,  instead  of  being  directed  outwards  like  the 
rapiorisl  feet,  aie  directed  forwartU.  and  applied  ngambithe 
buccal  apparatus;  tbey  are  inserted  u|)on  a  hemic. rcular 
liae.aiid  ibe  last  touch  at  tbeir  bitswatulore  broutjbt  between 
flia  pvveeding,  so  that  the  thoracic  ring  to  which  they  belong 
warns  at  .Ar«t  sight  to  be  apod  ;  their  cooQriQalion  is  es- 
santially  the  same  as  in  the  pteiteding  tribe.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  three  last  piurs  of  thoraoie  feet ;  only  they 
ate  more  developed  than  m  the  Ericthians ;  their  appen- 
I'lgL  sometimes  styliform,  aomeiiines  enlarged,  and  tho 
joiut  which  terfninnlos  ibcm  ii  in  ^eneriU  lameilur,  oval,  ami 
etliited  onlholunii  '     i  .  t;  rn  ^js  v  hich  carry  these  ihreu 

iail  fails  of  iiiai.  and  avaa  tbat  wbiob  piaeedas  them,  re- 


aaasbla  almoal  antinly  those  ^  the  abdMiiaQ»  onlr  tlm  da* 
seend  but  little  or  not  at  all  hiterally  on  the  outside  of  llie 

insertion  of  tlie  limbs.  The  abdomen  is  very  large,  and 
CO  lull  lutes  a  powerful  natatory  organ  ;  the  caudal  fm  which 
terminates  it  is  of  greet  sixe;  th<'  ba;>ilary  joint  of  the 
limbs  of  the  penuliimaie  segment  is  very  long,  very  larger 
and  iji  prolonged  posteriorly  into  a  great  pointed  blaoak 
wiiiob  adtaiioes  between  tiie  two  terminal  branches  of  thoaa 
organs ;  the  internal  branch  consists,  as  ordinarily,  of  an  oval* 
bUdai  vitb  ailiaiad  hordan;  hut.  as  in  tha  preceding  tribes^ 
the  external  faraneb  is  composed  of  two  joints  niacea  end  to 
end,  uf  wliich  the  first  is  of  iume  size,  anu  the  second 
lamellar.  The  false  feel  of  ihc  Cve  fiist  abdominal  rings 
uro  very  lart<e  ;  the  basuaiy  joint  i>  ipiailrilateral,  and  carries 
two  lamellar  brancbeii,  xiia  exttsmal  of  which  gives  attach- 
ment by  its  posterior  surface,  close  to  its  peduncle,  to  a  great 
ramose  biancbia  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  plume. 

The  Mime  author  observen  thai  the  inlMrnal  structure  of 
Ibe  HquiUiafU  difhia  eonniderably  frim  that  of  ihedecapods. 
The  heart,  instead  ef  being  quadrilateral,  and  enclosed  in 
the  middle  purl  uf  the  thorax,  has  the  form  of  a  lon^'  vessel, 
rather  en Ur{2ed  antenuily,  which  extends  nearly  ihroui|lioiit 
the  length  of  the  abdomen  as  well  as  of  the  thurax,  and 
which  furnishex  laterally  in  each  of  Ihe  ring^  which  it  tra- 
veii>es  a  pair  of  arterial  branches;  by  its  anterior  extremity, 
this  dorsal  vessel  gives  origin  to  three  branches,  which  seem 
to  be  the  snaloguee  of  the  ophtludmiB  and  antennary  arte- 
riea  of  the  decapods  ;  and,  posteriorly  it  terminate!)  by  a 
small  artery  which  penetrates  into  the  last  abduminal  seg- 
ment. The  venous  sinuses,  in  which  the  blood  collects  be- 
fore It  goes  to  the  branchim,  are  extremely  large;  the  prin- 
cipal cavity  belonging;  to  this  system  occupies  the  median 
line  of  the  body,  and  ijoes  be^ow  the  intestine  and  between 
the  Kiteia!  iniiscuhr  masses  of  the  abdomen  ;  its  lower  wall 
IS  formed  by  a  blade  of  cellular  tiasua^  which  enelosesin  ita 
tliicknesa  ue  ganglionary  nervous  oord,  and  which  isioined 
(areolae)  to  the  tegunu-nis  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  on  tach  side  it  comiiiunirates  with  the  iniermns- 
cular  kcuno)  which  surround  the  base  of  the  false  feel,  and 
lead  to  the  brancbie.  The  peduncle  of  each  of  ibese  last 
organs  encloses  two  longitudinal  vessels,  the  external  of 
which  seems  lo  be  Ihc  aflerent  canal,  and  the  internal  the 
eflerenl  canal:  this  last  conduit  is  continued  superiorly 
with  an  inogular  pnal.  with  walla  fonued  only  of  very  fine 
cellular  tissue,  snd  whieh  ascends  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
abdomen,  and  pliiiiyLS  twuL'i  tlic  upper  lonfjiludinal  mus- 
cles and  the  viscera,  lo  reach  the  upper  surface  of  the  heart, 
where  may  ba  ■aattadaubla  laiiai  of  bianebia^aidiaeapac- 
tures. 

The  ttomach  is  very  large,  and  advances  into  the  heail 
very  far  before  the  asopfaagus,  whieh  is  vertical  and  ex* 
tremelv  short  The  solid  work  (eharpeote  solide)ef  thb  organ 
is  much  leas  compUoated  lhan  in  the  decapods,  and  is  reduced 
nearly  exclusively  to  the  subpvloric  portion,  which  forms  a 
s)iecics  of  valvule  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  intestine. 
This  last  tube  is  .straight,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  cellular 
and  granular  mass  wtuch  appears  lo  be  ihe  liver,  and  which 
gives  origin  latetally  to  small  prolongations  which  Insinuate 
liiemsuWaa  hatswan  the  muscles  of  tba  bast 


aaaoidiag  lo  M.  Dnvacaey,  is  a  aarvoosainni ; 
Edweida  tnbikatfaat  (beayipcaranca  which  gaffa 

inion  depeuds  on  alterations  which  take  plaae 


basaafthnftat 

Tlisieigan,! 
bntM.lfilnaEd««id8j 

rise  to  this  opinion  depeuds  on  alieraiiotis  wbicb  take  pit 
in  the  SquiUtB  after  death,  for  the  results  of  the  dissection  of 
several  fresh  individuals  appeared  to  the  laiter  incoinpati- 
blo  with  this  new  determination  proposed  by  the  scteuuSc 
professor  of  Strassburg.  (See  Commie  Beudu.  hth  Bfay,  1837.) 

The  organs  of  generation  are  situated  above  the  aigestivo 
apparatna.  In  the  male  there  issues  from  the  base  of  eeeh 
of  the  posteriat  int  a  long  slender  ayUadrieal  and  arUla 
tube,  whi^h,  hi  making  a  great  number  ef  efaebtAvotutfoaa, 
is  directed  backwards  on  the  sides  of  the  int>,-  i  :  u:,  u-id  ter- 
minuies  towards  ihu  snluriur  ihird  of  itw  abtiunien  in  a 
wiiiiish  and  lubulated  ma>^a,  which  is  the  analogue  of  the 
testicle,  and  which  extends  to  the  anus.  The  penes  have 
the  form  of  two  hornv  tubes,  the  length  of  which  is  often 
very  considerable,  tif  vntj  occupies  the  same  ptaee  as 
the  testicle,  but  is  higar. 

Tba  nervous  system  psaiantanaaily  the  same  disposition 
as  in  the  greater  portion  ofthe  waeraurous  decapods ;  in  the 
abdomen  tne  gBnj;lioii8  are  Well  developed,  ilie  cords 
double;  it  is  the  saiuG  vuth  the  Ihuiacie  gau^liuus  uf  the 

three  la»i  jir.iis,  but  all  those  of  tho  antariar  pottian of  llw 
ihoiaxace  Mailed  in  a  simda  oval  buum* 

Hi 
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Qanara^ — SquiUa;  GonoJaclylus ;  Coronit. 

Souilla.    (Rodcleiiu* ) 

M.  Milne  Edwara*  points  oul  that  the  true  Squilh'cB  are 
probably  raore  carnivorous  than  the  oiber  crustaceani  of 
this  tnbe,  for  tbey  are  fumi»heU  wiib  mucb  more  powerful 
offensive  arms.  The  claw  which  terminates  their  laptorial 
fe«t  bai  a  faleular  form.  tlM  tliup  cdg^  of  wbioh  ia  pro- 
vided  with  long  pointed  taMb.  and  can  befiMivid  iiiio  • 
groove  of  the  corresponding  border  of  the  hand,  which  is 
equally  coropre^^sed.  and  in  general  armed  with  spines  on 
its  prehensile  border.  The  three  last  pairs  of  thoracic  feet 
carry  a  tlonder,  cylindrical,  and  elongated  appendage,  which 
fmmmoti  the  palp.  The  body  is  in  general  more  slender 
■ad  Danowaid  bobiad  th»  earapaoa  than  in  the  other  Squil- 


bluish  bands  on  the  earapaoe  and  •  atmilar  tranavtraa 

band  on  thi^  articulation  of  th« rings cf  tfw nbdoBNII. 
Lnrality. — The  Asiatic  Seas. 

0.  Sf^rifs  trhoite  abdomen  jresmt*  abfwf  many  Inn- 
^tudinat  erettt,  or  large  elongated  ttiberelei,  and  hat 
tte  iatt  Mgmni  im  gtumd  mearljf  «t  kmg  at  t't  i» 


S^uiUa,  M«ii  from  abuTp. 

Locality,  Habitt,  ^.-^Sqwlla  show  themselves  in  the 
British  Channel ;  but  the  species  which  are  numuruus  are 
abundant  only  in  the  seas  of  warm  regions;  ihey  keep  in 
nneral  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  and  at  conaiderable 
oap^  Thaic  abdoininnl  liilM  faat  am  oonlinually  in 
notion,  and  tbof  awiai  villi  gtoot  owilkaMi^  attikiog  the 
water  with  their  powaribl  taiL 

M.  MiloB  Edwarda  dindao  Iba  troe  Squillee  into  two 
subgenera  >-l  SqKiBm  tbmUaWt:  wAt  %,  SfuUUt 
Trapue*. 

1.  Slender  Squillm. 
The  species  arraoeed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  under  this 
aobsenus  are  remarkaole  for  the  narrowing  of  the  posterior 
poc&n  of  tboir  Iknmx  and  tbo  gradual  aalaiKeinent  of  tha 
•bdoaMn.  TIm  oarapaoa.  anlargad  baekmurda,  haMj 
reaebea  tbe  anterior  edge  of  the  ifaoracic  ring  which  pre- 
eedes  the  three  last  segments  provided  with  feet.  The 
rostral  plate  hardly  ever  covers  the  ophthalmic  ring.  The 
last  segment  of  the  abdomeii  is  never  fiirnished  with  move- 
able innrginal  spines.  The  subgenus  is  dindod  by  Milne 
Edvoids  into  tbe  fallowing  sections : — 

a.  Speeiet  tckote  abdomen  preients  above  neither 
€nU$  nor  krge  ti^erelet,  and  Mat  it*  iatt  t^gment 
lieiet  and  o  Mf  at  vddt  atU  it  hug;  nmubdaitd 
hardly  dentilated. 

Eumple^  Sqtiilh  macula Ui.  Length  from  ten  to  twelve 
lwbo%  hhI  nihor  noit.  Ckfaor  ynlUnriih  s  Um* 


*  Botlral  plait  not  i 
Rsnnple.  Sqtatla  Mmiit.   Length  six  or  seven 

and  upwirdii.    Colour  very  pale  yeuowish  grey. 
LoetlUy. — The  Mediterranean. 

*  •  Roitral  plate  entirely  hnitng  the  ophthaJmie 

ring. 

Example.  Sqtalla  Feruttaei.  Length  about  four  inehea. 
Moveable  claw  armed  with  throa  taeth  oolj.  Cotowr  puf 
pUab  vaabad  vttb  greeniab. 

JCeeoNl^.— Tha  eoaata  of  SitSf, 

2.  Stout  Squ^ 
This  subf anna  baa  the  body  vorjp  oonwi,  aU  of  a  aiaa. 
witbont  any  aotaUa  naiiwwing  at  tbo  book  part  of  Uia  oai»> 

pace.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  thorax  u  as  wida  as  tba 
abdomen,  and  the  carapace  reaches  ordinarily  to  tbe  ante* 
penultimate  thoracic  ring.  The  rohtral  plate  covers  the 
ophthalmic  ring  entirely.  The  two  posterior  teeth  of  the 
last  ring  of  the  abdomon  oanyoaekaithair  asMnity  a 
moveable  spine. 

Example,  SquiUa  ttil\fera.  Last  segment  of  (be  abdomen 
furnisbaa  above  with  Mtm  dalioata  aiasta;  two  wovaabla 
spinet  inaartad  near  tba  andiaa  Una.  Lngth  about  thraa 
inches. 

LoeaUtff.'—T\ait  Ida  of  France. 


Tliis  genus  bears  a  atronff  resemblanee  to  the  Slomt 
S9Ui7/<«  (Squilles  Trapaes).  The  principal  distinction  lies 
in  the  mode  of  conformation  of  the  raptorial  feet.  The  last 
joint  of  these  organs,  in  lieu  of  having  the  form  the  claw 
lamellar  and  strongly  dentated,  is  straight,  stylilbrm.  more 
or  less  convex  at  its  base,  and  presents  at  most  only  vestiges 
of  teeth  on  its  prehensile  border,  vbieb  ia  enlarged,  in 
general  tbe  ooovexity  of  tbe  baailary  portton  ia  very  \ 
iidmbla.  and  raflleoa  la  r  ' 


Rottral  fiat*  armed  on  tht  median  lint  with  a 
long  jtpini/orm  tooth. 
Example,  Gonodactylm  Chiragra.    Length  about  three 
inches  and  a  half. 

Localities. — Probably  all  the  aea«  of  warm  climatea; 
Mediterranean.  American  oooaHi  SaydMliaa  Island^  IUQp 
comalaa,  and  Toagataboo. 

**  ilotOWplafe  rowidMattii  neorfy  pointed  in 
front. 

Example,  Gonodactylut  Seyllartu.  Length  about  four 
inches  and  a  hulf. 

Looalitiet. — Indian  Seas  and  tbe  coasts  of  the  Isle  of 
Franoo^ 

Coronis.  (lAtiailla.) 
Thia  fbnn  doea  not  appear  to  Iff.  MOtta  Bdwafds  todHbr 

sufficiently  from  the  SgioMtf,  properly  so  called,  lo  autho- 
rize its  generic  separation;  but  as  be  bad'not  oboerred  it 
himself,  he  continues  to  retain  it  aa  a  §0001.  IhaMlowiaf 
is  Latreille's  character: — 

Lateral  and  posterior  appendage  of  the  third  joint  of  tba 
six  last  feet  ( the  adactylous  and  thoracic)  in  form  of  a  mcna* 
branous  blade  or  battledore  (paletteX  wUflh  la  Boariy  oM- 
cular  and  a  little  bordered  (reootdte). 

Example,  Ootonl*  Stofapwaftw.  (8aa  CbMria,  loam 
graphie,  pi.  24,  fig.  S.) 

STOMATE'LLA.  [HAiiom)*.  toT.  xii.,  p.  16.] 
STOMATES  (from  the  Greek  nrS/ta,  an  '  opening,'  or 
•mouth'),  HI  Botany,  are  sraall  luiiKitudinal  openings  oc- 
curring in  the  epidermis  of  plants,  and  usually  bounded  by 
two  or  more  lunate  or  kidney-sbaped  vesicles.  The  ept- 
dermis  of  plaata  has  been  described  by  Brongniart  and 
others  as  eonaisting  of  three  part%  wbiab  nay  ba  eaaity  da* 
monstrated  by  a  leogtbened  naoerataon.  Tba  OMtaimiitaf 
tbaae  eonalila  of  an  'extremely  delicate  honogeQeoua  pol- 
lide^*  vrbtdi  doea  not  present  any  decided  marks  of  organ!* 
lation,  and  is  perforated  in  places  where  the  stomatea 
exist.  The  second  part  consists  of  a  single  layer,  some- 
times of  more  than  one,  of  flattened  vesicles  of  cellular 
tissue.  These  vesicles  are  very  small,  and  of  various  finrea, 
thanoatfliqiiiiiftftninllnlMUtaaaL  Tin  third 
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put  of  the  epidtraia  i»  the  ttoauitaii  whitk  are  plae«d 
ttodflr  the  above^menUooed  pellicle  and  od  th»  mom  pkne 
vith  the  Uy«r  of  flattened  veaielet. 

The  first  botanut  who  observed  the  exitleOM^f  ttmaates 
vat  Grew,  who,  in  his  '  Anatomy  of  Plants,*  published  in 
London,  m  ]r,^2.  >n.o  ati  imperfect  representation  of  these 
organs,  and  stated  tliat  they  existed  on  feveral  parts  oi 
plant*,  but  he  gave  tbetn  no  especial  name.  Maipighi 
afterwards  described  tbeir  existence  in  the  epidermis  of 
Marchantiaeea.  where  tbey  are  very  large,  but  entirely 
ffMrieaked  Umui  in  the  higMr  ^aols.  Queitard  was  the 
nut  miiar  who  notifled  dMm.  udL  balMviof  them  to  per- 
form the  office  of  glands,  called  tbem  glandet  miliairet 
(glandulffi  miliareH).  Saussuro  also  thought  them  glan- 
dular bodies,  and  called  them  cortical  glands.  Hedwigaod 
Gtoiclien  were  ibe  first  to  give  accurate  drawiogii  of  tnem  ; 
and  from  that  time  their  existence  excited  general  attention, 
but  they  nsMived  a  variety  of  designations.  Hedwig 
called  tbem  tfinuvla  and  pori  exhalantet ;  De  CandoUe. 
ptrtt  €OrtiemaB ;  ILtotHm^rimofmiuiiatmi  MitM.  pores 
dmgim.  Sorengel  and  other  Gemtn  tnriterB  designate 
them  as  Spaltoffrniii^^en  ;  Rudolphi  railed  tlir-ni  pores  of 
tha  epidermis;  Linlt  proposed  the  uaine  bLoniiiiii,  which 
has  since  been  adopted  by  Dc  CandoUe,  Brungmart.  and 
Mirbel  in  France,  and  Lindley  and  Uenslow  in  England, 
link  has  however  since  proposed  the  name  of  Hautdriisen 
(skin  glaodaX  ood  thia  tarn  is  adopted  hjr  Meyaii  and 
later  Gemiii  botntili. 

The  atmeture  of  the  •lenete*  Is  best  seen  in  the  niono- 
ootyledonous  plantih  in  vhieh  they  generally  occur  of  a 
1  irj  r  ~^ize.  They  are  ouite  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye, 
Dui  may  be  discovered  bv  a  lens  of  low  power.  In  general 
they  will  be  found  to  consist  of  two  kidnoy-shaped  bodies,  j 
which  are  merely  cells  of  cellular  tissue  filled  witli  a  green 
mtter,  and  from  this  circumstance  contrast  with  the  trans- 
pinnt  eutide  in  wliieh  tlMf  en  placed.  T'ne  kidner- 
•haped  bodiei  lie  vith  thev  meurvaa  edges  praMOled  to 
each  otlier,  and  their  extremities  unite  with  each  other  so 
that  tbey  leave  between  them  a  little  oval  chink  or  opening. 
This  opening  communicates  with  ili  '  enchyma  of  the 
leaf  or  other  organ  underneath  the  ciiticlc,  and  at  this 
point  the  cellular  ti.ssuo  is  loose,  and  frequently  a  large 
eevitT  ia  observed,  into  which  the  stomate  opens.  Nees  von 
XaBMeek.  Brown,  and  otheit  denied  at  first  that  the  space 
betereen  Uie  innate  bodiflewae  an  epenini^  bat  the  obaerva- 
tion  of  later  writen  eeotni  to  heve  proved  this  point  (Linii- 
ley,  Introd.  Bot.,  tl.)  Tliis  rlifT.  r- nrr  ;i mo ng  observers 
may  perhaps  be  explained  by  iiic  iuci  thai  the  kidney- 
shaped  bodies  have  a  power  of  contractini;  and  dilating,  and 
tbu»  cloiiag  or  opeoiiig  the  apace  between  tbem.  This  was 
first  observed  by  CSompentti,  and  baa  aiaee  lieett  eoniriBed 
by  other  writen. 

Tlie  stomates  are  not  all  composed  ef  tvo  cells ;  those  of 
Mawhantia,  aeaoKding  te  Mirbel,  aia eempoted  of  four  or 
five  oelli^  whieh  are  amnged  eiraalarty,  forming  an  upper 
outer  rim  of  the  sioroate.  Sometimes  additional  cells  are 
found  above  the»«,  but  they  differ  little,  except  in  their 
arraii peinei.t,  from  the  cells  of  the  tissue  bywhicli  ibey  ai  n 
surrounded.  This  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  stomate. 
In  Neriwn  oleander  the  stomates  consist  of  cavities  in  the 
eatideb«hieb  eie  filled  up  vith  little  baiia.  SfclindUty 
baa  deeeribed  in  NepeniMe  two  sorts  of  itMBalMk  *  the 
one  oblong;  aemitraosperent.  and  almoet  edourleMii  with 
onraeroiu  pellucid  globules  in  the  cavity  of  the  cells ;  the 
'.'.hi'r  roLrii-l I'.li,  nnjcFi  inurf.'  of)iir;uf,  niicl  coloured  red.' 
Aiihouyh  Uie  (or[n  o:'  ihf  nLomiiios  is  must  frequently  ollip- 
iical,  liiey  a;o  s  jrni  times  qui!'-  ical,  as  in  Oncidimt 
aHitrtmum,  and  Link  has  noticed  them  of  a  quadrangular 
form  in  Fiuxa  gtorioia. 

Tlie  atemetee  are  aMMtljr  arranged  imgnlarly  upon  the 
Borfhee  of  the  epideiRBia,eeeupying  generally  about  equal 
diatanoes  from  each  other.  There  are  however  some  re- 
markable exceptions.  In  the  grasses,  for  instance,  and 
iome  other  monocolyk-doin  us  plants,  the  stonintc-  are  ar- 
rangefl  in  regular  rows,  winch  run  parallel  *uli  the  bun- 
dle* of  woody  tissue  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
leaH  lo  Fkormium  tenor  and  in  Fi'nus  the  stomates  are  also 
atiaagad  in  a  leiiaitodinal  series.  In  Begonia  tpaUudata 
the  atflnatea  en  the  under  eur&oeef  theleafea  are  ool- 
leeiad  toaetlier  in  the  fbrm  of  little  raeettee.  The  aane  is 
-  seen  in  Craixula  eordata  and  arboreteent. 

Stomates  ar«  found  on  plants  whenever  there  is  a  distinct 
>^id«iaiiaitnidtbeyo»at«iineai|rall  tto  paila  of  a  plant 


expoaea  to  tne  lignt  In  tne  lower  eryptogamio  plants,  as 
roossea,  foofi.  Uohena,  and  tAgm,  thaj  hate  never  been  found. 
Plante  growing  in  the  dark  de  net  poaeMa  tlieBi.nor  are 
they  present  on  loata  or  the  ribs  of  leaves.  They  are  found 
on  the  bark  of  herbs  and  trees,  but  in  the  latter  only  whilst 
t^l  '  l  ii  k  i»  herbaceous.  In  those  plants  which  live  under 
wale.',  tts  the  Zoslera,  Ceratophyllum,  and  Potantogeton. 
they  arc  not  found.  Those  parts  of  the  leaves  of  some 
planu  wbioh  are  concealed  luuler  the  ground,  as  iu  the 
onion.  &c.,  have  DO  tteawilaai  Ail  tiie  parasitical  plania 
which  base  not  a  peen  eotonr.  as  the  OwhenehaBsi, 
Latbrca.  and  MoDoiope.  are  destitnto  of  iloniaMi,  wfaiht 
those  whieh  are  green,  as  the  Loranthus,  have  abundance. 
They  are  only  rarely  found  upon  the  filaments  of  the  sta- 
mens, the  anthers,  or  the  styles.  With  the  exception  of 
Canna,  they  have  not  been  found  on  the  seeds  of  plants, 
nor  are  tfaieypwaani  on  flnunkomapt  abefa  aa  art  mani' 

branous. 

Stomates  are  not  always  fNSoat ott  bolh  aurfbces  of  the 
leaves.  Tbey  ate  howofer  omeh  nofo  fteqaently  absent 
on  the  upper  than  on  the  under  aorikee  of  the  leaf 

The  number  of  stomaieg  coniairied  in  a  g  'en  =:urrac6 
varies  very  much  in  different  species  and  liiiuihci  «i"  plants. 
Many  observer*  have  occupied  ihcraNelves  in  counting 
them,  and  the  fotlowtng  table  gives  the  result  of  tome  of 
the  observations  of  Bpwn|d»KiMker,ThoaHaa»  and lind- 
lej  on  this  point 


NawhsreTI 

NMBsMSlaa 

Nmms  of  Plm*. 

OtMirwT. 

VsteMi. 

Vrm  Ms. 

Lilium  album   .  • 

Sprengel 

17,280 

3,ftM 
uoteountsd 

 bulbiforan  . 

Hedwig 

83.000 

Tradescantia  diiaolor . 

Sprengel 

9.000 

Aliama  Plantafo 

Thomson 

16,l>00 

12,00« 

Andromeda  speeiosa  . 

•  • 

32,U00 

none 

HydrangL-a  quercifolia 

•  e- 

160,000 

none 

Sempev^'ivum  tectorum 

•  a- 

6.000 

10.710 

Rumex  acetosa 

•  ■ 

20.000 

1 1,088 

Vtsoum  album  . 

200 

200 

Prunus  Laorocerasus 
Crinum  aaaahila  « 

Undlef 
•« 

90.000 

none 

20.000 

Supdia  (aiaea) . 

•  * 

•  • 

I5.00O 

Cactua  (alen)  . 

I  5, coo 

Aloe  (leaf) 

20,000 

Yucca 

40.000 

40i000 

Pinus  halcpcnsis 

ILrooker 

2,700 

 Abie* 

«« 

3,600 

Aloe  nigricans  .  , 

m  * 

7,200 

Citrus  ainantluai  • 

409,884 

Selanmiianfltttm 

*• 

448,704 

Meyen,  who  reeofds  Kroekoi^  ealeulations,  doee  not  oMe 

on  which  side  of  the  leaf  he  observed  tlie  stomates. 

Brown  iii  of  opinion  ttiat  the  figure,  number,  and  size  of 
■.[oniales  ini^ht  often  be  made  u^c  ot  1^:1  tl;e  affini- 

ties of  genera  and  natural  families  of  plants,  and  has  proved 
that  this  is  tbe  case  in  Proteacen.  Schleidao  also,  in  a 
recent  paper,  has  pointed  out  tlie  lelatioos  and  dtifeienoas 
of  these  organs  In  Caslaaaw^  Cooiflini^  Plpawesw^  nd 
other  ordeis. 

The  dilferent  names  that  have  been  given  to  thestonates 

by  various  writers  will  at  onrc  indicate  the  differences  of 
opinion  that  have  existed  with  regard  lo  thsir  fuuclions.  It 
was  an  early  opinion  that  they  were  excrulory  t>lBnda,  and 
that  through  thmt  agency  tbe  bloom  that  exists  on  tbe 
leavee,  &c  of  many  plants  was  formed.  But  this  existt, 
as  on  the  attrftee  of  ploni%  where  there  are  no  steaaatas. 
Liuk  and  Meyen  atfll  aiainiain  that  they  are  glands.  The 
latier  observes  thattha  stroetureof  the  cells  of  tbe  stomatea 
is  precisely  similar  te  that  of  many  of  tbe  glands  of  plants, 
and  that  supposing  the  stomatai  were  only  looked  upon  aa 
organs  by  which  exhalation  is  effected,  yet  that  procea<«  is 
one  of  excretion  rather  than  of  simple  evsporation.  It  is 
for  this  reason  he  still  calls  them  Hautdriisen  (akin-glands), 
and  looks  upon  tbem  as  eXMetory  organs. 

Bonnet  found  that  laasaa  when  flagging  wan  rasloBsd 
by  placing  one  of  their  anrfiues  in  water,  and  bansa  ho 
eoneluded  that  one  of  the  functions  of  tlie  sleaaatea  was  to 
absorb  moisture  from  the  atmoepheie,  but  tbe  bygroseo- 
pieitf  of  vegouMe  tissoe  would  aeeount  Ae  this  abeeiptie% 
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and  would  effeet  it  wbaD  Deceaaary  withoat  havinf;  recourse 
to  the  suppoktUoii  that  a  special  organ  waspMM(le<I  for  tt. 

Tluit  tliey  ;ue  oinans  by  wliirh  ihe  l^iroce**  oi  uxnalalian 
ia  earned  un  as  a  vitul  process,  ihore  it  iiiurU  reason  lo  sup- 
pose.  Tliey  exMl  in  tixv  greatest  abuodanca  la  ihuse  part« 
of  plants  in  vhicb  tbia  operalioB  is  gome  on,  they  are  also 
noat  ■buDdant  ia  mMibianoiM  kawa,  whidi  im  koawn  to 
«th«to  moat,  and  ara  doMoot  in  taceulaat  kavia,  in  wMA 
lbo.  3  ik  litlle  exhalation.  It  was  lonjjago  ob»errtd  by  Com 
parvtii,  tlial  the  niouihs  of  thu  stoinates  were  open  by  day  | 
and  closed  at  niuht,  and  this  h  quite  in  accordance  with  | 
what  we  know  uf  tiie  action  of  light  on  the  funcitun  of  ex- 
babtion.   It  ia  more  active  in  the  day,  and  the  mouths  uf 
tb«  aMunataa  an  openod  lo  allow  of  tbo  out  of  the  vapour. 
Anelhor  aiguveat  in  Ikfovr  of  litia  viow  is  derived  (roro 
tko  non-oxisteDce  of  stomataa  in  tkdm  faniliM  of  plants  iti 
vhieb  no  proper  transpiration  takoa  plaoo. 

For  further  information  consult  .Mcyen.  Pflanzen  Pfofiio- 
Ingie;  Lindley,  Int.  Bot.;  De  Candotle,  Organogre^ie 
Vigiiaii' ;  Brongniarl,  Aim.  dr'i  Sc.  Nut.,  i  s;!  !. 

STOM  ATIA.   [Halicwid*.  vol.  xti..  p.  i  7.] 

STO'MIAS.  a  ^enus  of  ashes  of  the  Pike  tribe  (family 
lEfoeN^rX  distioKuished  hv  the  monlo  boing  vary  short, 
tho  OKHith  Tery  deeply  cleft,  the  opaMula  radnood  to  small 
membranous  laminn;  the  maxillaries  fixed  to  the  cheek: 
the  intermaxillary,  palatine,  and  maxillary  bonea  are  rather 
spuringly  furnished  with  teeth,  and  tlickc  are  lonfc  and 
hooked,  and  gimilar  teeth  are  observable  on  the  tongue. 
The  Lotly  ;*  eloiigalcd,  ihe  ventral  flns  are  placed  vt  ry  far 
back,  and  the  dorsal  fin  is  placed  opposite  ibe  anal  fin,  on 
the  hinder  extremity  of  tha  hvAf, 

Only  two  apeeiea  of  tbia  fonua  are  known*  both  of  which 
ara  inmbitanta  of  tho  ISeditemaean.  Ona^  tba  Stondat 
burbiitus,  lias  been  so  called  on  aci  ouiit  of  it»  having  a  Utti>< 
borbule  on  the  chin.  Both  tpeoiea  are  of  a  black  colour, 
but  bavo  nunwroaa  rowa  of  ainall  vint  apolB  an  tho  nbdo- 
men. 

The  genus  Chauliodtu,  Schn.,  appears  to  bo  cloiolv  alliad 
to  tha  present  fisbas,  presenting  much  raaamblanoe  m  the 
atrnattwe  of  tho  heao  and  jaws,  wbidi  ara  fbrnithad,  in 
ftont,  aach  with  two  lecth  which  cro&s  when  tba  jaws  are 
elooed.  The  dorsal  fin  is  placed  opposite  the  interval  of 
the  pocloinl  and  ventral  fins,  wliii  h  ;ire  not  placed  so  fur 
back  fls  ill  St(j7iu-tx.  The  first  ray  of  the  dursai  is  prmlueod 
into  a  I'dament.  One  species  only  is  knoNvti,  tho  Esox  !(•>■ 
mi(M  of  Schneider,  a  fish  found  at  Gibraltar  (and  apparently 
nowbtio  else),  and  which  attains  tho  length  of  about  fif- 
teen or  awbteen  inebea,  and  ia  of  a  deep  nrann  oakfiir. 

8T0NB.  METBORia  [AsnounaT 

STONE.   rCALCULUs  ] 

STONE.  [Stafforoshirk.] 

STONE.  EDMUND,  a  mathematician  of  North  Bri- 
tain. He  was  of  humble  origin,  luiviui;  been  ihe  son  of  a 
ganlener  in  the  sciviro  of  llie  duke  of  Argyle,  and  he  was 
borii  neur  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  ceniurv  .  probably  on 
one  of  the  duke's  aatalos.  A  servant  of  the  family  tauzht 
him,  whan  a  bovj  to  read :  and  with  no  other  guide  than 
Us  own  ganina.  be  at  length  bacanM  learned  in  the  higher 
bmnphm  of  mathematical  scienoc. 

Tlie  duke,  happening  acoidentally  to  boroine  anjuainted 
with  the  extent  of  his  scientitic  ucxjuisiiions,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  drawini;  from  hira  an  account  of  the  »tap«  by  which 
he  had  atiuiiied  iliem.  and  learned  witli  surprise  that,  from 
a  dfeirs  to  understand  the  use  of  a  rule  and  compasses,  and 
bow  in  make  oomputations  relative  to  the  art  of  building, 
tlio  youlb  frorn  books  only  bad  taught  himaalf  aritbmatie 
atid  ((ooaietry,  together  wnh  aa  mnnh  of  Latin  and  FyNNieb 
a&  eiiaViUul  him  to  read  ncientifle  ^rurk>i  in  those  languages. 

It  will  bu  readily  imagined  that  the  young  man  was  not 
left  in  bis  then  obscure  situation  :  in  fact  the  dLke,  his 
master,  i;eneroua1y  gave  him  an  en)playin<;nt  wluuh  allowed 
bim  to  IiQve  &titficieni  leisuru  for  his  studies  ;  snd  ho  con - 
tilUied  to  cultivate  the  mathematical  scienoes  to  the  end 
of  hk  lifb.  Hb  «m  aier*%>  a  fellow  of  the  Roval  Society  m 
I7ta.  and  than  ia  inaanad  in  the  *  Philoaophieal  Tiraneaa- 
tloasf  (vol.  4i)  a  pnper  by  him  in  whiah  iaan  aeaanntof  two 
lines  of  the  tli  rd  or\Ier.  which  uo  net  nMBtionad  by  Sir  I. 
Newton  or  by  Mr.  Stivlincc. 

It  is  not  known  from  what  circumslaiico  Mr.  Stono  lost 
theaapportof  tbe  noble  family  vhicli  had  patronised  him. 
hnt  it  appears  that  °n  tliu  latter  part  of  his  life  ho  subsisted 
by  giving  laaaona  in  osathematics,  and  tiiat  lie  died  in  po- 
aari^  in  17it. 


Ur.  8tono  published,  in  1721,  a  translation  of  Uioiv'» 
'Treatise  on  Mathematical  Ini-trumenis in  1726,  a*Ma> 
tliematical  Diciiunary,' in  t  vo).  Pvo.;  and  in  I7S0  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Mai  quis  de  I'Hfipiial'n' Analyse  des  Inflniraent 
Petita,'  together  with  a  treatise  by  himself  on  the  '  Method 
of  Fluents,  or  tbe  Inverse  Method  of  Fluxions.*  Thia 
woriL  baa  bean  eritiaiaed  by  John  BeraonUi ;  but  tho  nrit* 
tabea  which  oeeni-  in  it  are  eendidlyaaoribed  to  the  elrenni- 
stanees  under  ^vhirli  it  wan  written.  In  tht  Kdlowln^  year 
Stone  publishe  I  Tjkj  Elenetiu  of  Eudid,'  io  i  vols,  tivo., 
and  in  1  '.36  a  (r.ni-  .^lion,  flOB  tbo  I^n,  of  DT.  BOflOWli 
'  Crcoiiietncal  Lectures.' 

SIGN  ECH  ATS.  [WAnaLBRs.] 

STONBHENGE.  an  asaoaiblage  of  npf^ht.  horixontal. 
and  prostrate  stones  on  Saliabary  PUaii  Bngtand;  g«-ne< 
rally  auppoaod  to  be  the  remains  of  an  antiont  Dfuidieal 
temple.  Tbo  name  ia  probably  deriiMd  fVom  the  Saxon. 
Stan,  itnne,  and  h^ng.  ur  hari^,  to  lianc;  or  support.  Bv 
iheWeUli  untiquane*  it  has  been  rallod  ehoir-gaur, chorea ■ 
gigantum.  or,  aecordin^  to  Btafcaiay,  fllomt m^nw,  Ihn 
great  choir  or  ciicla. 

Stoneheiige.  with  tho  Ibi^AMnad  fqnmmide  of  Egypt,  and 
other  works  of  tbe  aame  daai,  may  bo  eoniidetoii)  aa  thn 
oldeat  moo  omenta  of  man'a  labour.  Being  anterior  to  all 
written  evidense,  their  history  is  entirely  unknown,  and 
they  have  been  tho  aubjeota  of  much  unproSlable  ape- 
eulation,  aa«n  of  vbioh  hownvai  will  laqniin  n  almt 
notice. 

Sloiichenge  is  situated  aliciut  two  miles  due  west  of  the 
town  of  Amesbnry,  and  seven  north  of  Salisbury,  in  Wilt- 
shire. From  iu  singular  ehnrtlet  uA  paenlter  situation, 
which  ia  aaay  of  laoaai,  it  baa  nnvaaiad  waiw  attnntien  than 
any  other  ralie  ef  antlqniiy  ht  Cheat  Britain.  Viewoil  at  a 

distance  it  appears  :i  tnf1u!)i;  ohjoi-t ;  for  il»  real  magnitude 
appears  dimiiiishtt  l  ui  ;l.e  extensive  phiin  or  open  country 
wIuc!j  su:;iju:iiU  n  ;  and  evoa  OD  a  IMBt  OiantinnliaB  It 
often  fails  lo  satuty  expoolation. 

In  various  parts  of  the  world  there  are  circlet  ot  upright 
stones  some  of  which  eonsisl  ef  a  aingie  eirde,  and  otiien  of 
many  ciralea :  but  Stonebenga  iaef  a  peeulinralianieler»  anl 
is,  wo  baUavob  wholly  unUko  any  other  antient  monument. 
Many  of  tbe  otonee  have  Wen  squared,  or  hewn  by  art,  and 
the  horizontal  stone*  of  the  outer  circle  are  carefully  at- 
taclH:d  by  mortices  to  the  uprights,  which  have  tenons: 
whereas  nearly  all  other  exanijdes  of  what  are  generally 
called  Druidioal  circles  are  composed  of  rough  unhewn 
upright  stonea,  without  imposts.  Tbe  aocoaapanylng  din- 
grama  will  gian  an  onaot  notion  of  tha  form,  armngMnani, 
paaiiion,  and  ganntnl  design  of  tbe  whale  atmetnra.  In  Ita 
ocunnal  as  well  as  in  iU  pnisent  slate. 

The  atones  are  surrounded  by  a  rireular  vallum,  or  bank 
of  earth,  within  a  diich  or  fots.  With  inside  tins  bank  are 
.three  stones,  two  of  which  are  in  an  upright  position,  and 
tlie  <r  III  IS  ]irostrute.  It  has  been  conjeeiured  by  Browne, 
with  some  prubabthiy,  that  these  originally  formed  pan  of  a 
circle.  In  the  eeiitre  of  tbe  enclosed  space  is  what  is 
oanally  called  tba  tample  itself,  which  compriaed  originally 
an  outer  ehralo  ^  thirty  upright  stones,  at  nearly  equal 
distaooes  apart,  sustaining  as  many  stones  in  a  horizontal 
position,  forming  a  continuous;  impost.  Each  of  the  upngh; 
stonob  had  two  tenonii  or  prujeclions  on  tbe  top,  "w  hich  were 
adapted  to  fit  into  and  Hll  up  two  mortices  or  hollows  in  each 
ku  perineum  bent  »lab.  \Vi<  bin  this  was  another,  or  second 
cirele,  contn'tin^'  of  about  tbe  same  number  of  perpendieu- 
lur  stonesi,  of  much  smaller  site^ and  without  impoata.  Tbft 
atrcle  enetoied  an  allintiflal  aoMigamant  of  largv  and  amnll 
alonaa:  tha  fermar.  wnleh  were  tfivMad  Into  groups  of  thrao 
stones  each,  arc  called  trilithons  by  Dr.  Stukeley  and  subse- 
quent writers.  There  were  five  triltthons,  each  of  which 
consniled  of  t'>vo  u]:ri^.;bt  -liinf-.,  nm!  :in  impost,  covering  Or 
extending  to  the  extreme  edges  of  the  standing  atones. 
Before  each  trilitbon  stood  three  small  upright  stones;  ami 
111  the  central  spaco,  or  adytum,  of  the  temple  (in  ftont  of 
t  be  principal  trilithon)  was  a  large  Hat  stone,  ealM  lha  altar, 
Thia  deaehpi ion  will  be  readily  nndaialood  bf  nn  asBMlnn- 
tion  of  thaaeoompuny  111^  cute. 

The  plan  No.  I  show^  ihe  original  design  of  the  main 
part  of  the  temple:  the  utone*  which  have  fallen,  or  ore 
entireU  n maved.  are  marked  in  oulhne,  whilst  tbe  stones 
remaining  111  their  original  positions  are  shaded.  The  plan 
No.  2  shows,  more  minutely,  the  present  ddai  idated  state- 
of  thoadiioa,  ta^adwr  wiib  lha  vnilnm  and  rMsa^  and  oltitt 
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6m»d4Ua  of  Dm  wh»U  motk  lo  ilt  |>W««nt  ttat*.  ibowiuf  th«  (npfoiifh 
•<  itrau  rn>ra  1h*  ucirlb  rati,  vitl.un*  iloiw  •till  lUUtligK,  a,  »t  llic  dut4ne« 
<f  ibwl  Mf  huadivd  fiwt  Crooi  Um  ailchi  t.ttXtem  Mod*  io  llis  ditch ;  e.  wip- 
palWinMttiiMi|hllM«llnt«ilidfwlB*IIWlrilhtl»avraw.  and  nmr 
«i*lc  •rtbatMBple:  A  tM  cavMw of  botlBVi  la  gnmnA:  «.«. 
'•1  •rfjiiii'iB!;  the  »iiri»>iinilin?  Kink  :  ^,  n  flit  «on».  mwhIIt  r»U»<l  th» 

•I'lr:      1  imi'l  'mi»i«l  •L.'i'  "iih  t»  .  m  ir:i.-i-v   Thr  Mnall  uf 
Mmt,  t««a«yar>  i  oiih  ih>!>  inpotti  of  tli»  uotr*  dtclc  aod  thoM  of  the  UiU- 
1>m.  Il  —1  I  il  iu»'  li  coar«elar«  aod  mNahtfIn  Iks  vtiten M  lUs 

Mmar«tMit  cn  ilJ  not  h.iv«l>r|..iin«r  le  or  fcltJ any  yiit of  tboM  j>or- 
«IM«  •rt)M>  tiroMurv    -om«  >-.>ntrnil  intt  It  Wat  (Mtt  pf  tiraill  ththhoa  In  ttiot 
Wniion.itJ  ih«i  th'T<-  T«  i«  «mrtlnT  u(  liaiiUrvrommtouMith*  oppocilr 
«iioti»riihlh«odort!ir  cii  :  .!>«.•  (^.Sw  IIm  N«  a  A,  tlatatlMt  Hwiw 

h  IW  ^b».  ami  form . n .  part  'if  tlw  <Mrf  MMhakW Mrt  MMtoml  fMt  of 
>W«n«Ui«;  to  eorn  ipon-iiof  iUmi,  m  Wflll  Mtw  l«i1NH,m«vMlnt  (f, 
<»D  tUatliat  asd  •rally  iwr(r«t  tnlUhoat:  A,  •  AiIIi-b  triltthfls.  iU  thint 
Mosn  srrferl.  thoviag  lf>r  full  furmi,  proi><>rtiuo>.  aiiii  Juoclioa  ut  \h« 
•pifltoMd  III*  ImiKMt  t  th«a  (rit  in  thi-  vrat  I7«7 :  <.  •mkMl  thiaufh  baak 
lM«Mk,avk*d  «,as  p.  (pctioii  uf  Iwik*  M  IMll  MttCllWMHWt  ««• 
iiBl(tM Mom*  our  th*  «uiaaDtUD|  bank. 

WM  iwpMt  to  ttw  t«o  principal  cirolflt,  tlte  rMtoratitths 

gitmbjr  Stukeley,  Inigo  Jones,  Wood,  and  Smith,  nrj  in 
m  Miential  partieulan ;  but  ai  regards  the  nutntier  and 
intogeownt  of  the  thlithon*.  and  the  small  upright  stones 
before  them,  they  differ  malerially  from  each  other.  Jones 
far  in»ttnc«,  roatle  the  number  of  tf.hthoiii  sir.  The  pla:i 
N«.  I  itnm  Stakel«j)  aeeau  full/ jiuti fled  br  ihe  exisii  i^ 
■■MiHb  H  riMIVn  ttt  plM  N(K  it  whilst  tlio  discordant 
ifUMH  M  tUi  potal  MiMiBf  tMovntad  for  b;  the  foot 
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thtt  the  central  |MrliM  of  the  temple  ie  eonpAratireli  in  i 
mneh  ttonrniiUHM  «MdUioo  tken  the  two  pnncipal  eiidei. 

No.  I. 


Sloa«beB|e :  ieolluo  1  lo2  ((rmind-('Uo,  Na  i),  105  feet. 


The  plane  (1  and  t),  pecapective  view  (3),  and  80elioii(4)» 
render  it  vaneoeaeftry  to  mn  «  deaeriptiom  «f  the  preaent 
stale  of  Stondienge.  Tlwaimn»ioiie«fUweloMa.endtbe 
space  occupied  bjr  the  atntoture,  u  mulj  ea  thajr  hivo  been 

ascertained,  an^ 

Diameter  of  the  epaea  eneloeed  vithin  the  veUimi  er 

bank  .       .  .300  feet. 

Heiicht  of  vallum    .         .         15  feet. 

Diameter  of  the  outer  ctrole        1 00  feet. 

Do.  of  the  aeeood  eirele     .  83 

Height  of  the  ttonctof  outer  circle  14  (tidet  7  feet  bv  3). 

Do.  of  trilitbons      .    16  Ct  3  in..  1 7  ft.  ■•  m.,  21     6  in. 

Do.  of  one  of  the  email  atonea  before 
the  same  .  .  7  ft.  6  in. 

The  stones  of  the  outer  circle,  llie  trililhooa,  the  atonea  in 
the  avenue,  and  adioiuing  the  vallum,  atOb  acoording  to 
Dr.  Towniion,  in  *Tkaeta  and  ObiervatioDa  eo  Natonl 
History,'  &c.,  '  a  ptiraii  Aoa-graiued,  eeoqMt  aaadatoiM, 
differing  only  a  Httle  in  their  colour,  tome  beinf  white,  and 
others  inclining  to  yellow.'  They  pieciaely  resemble  the 
grey-\ve<iiers  and  numerous  other  (leiached  masses  which 
lie  on  the  surface  of  the  downs  in  the  Munity  of  AvLbuiy 
and  Marlborough.  The  stones  of  the  second  circle,  and  the 
row  within  the  trilithon»,  consist  of  '  a  fine-grainad  fVlbl^ 
•tein,'  intersperaed  with  blaok  horoblende^  felspar, 
and  chlorite,  exeeptiiig  four  in  thooirda^  ooa  of  wUm  ie  • 
siliceoua  achial,  another  is  an  argiUaoeoua  aebiati  and  the 
others  are  bomslone.  with  small  apeckaof  felspar  and  pyritee. 
The  slab  or  altar  stone  is  different  from  all  ilitve,  lieing  a 
kind  of '  grey  cos,  a  very  fine-grained  calcareous  sandaione,' 
which  strikes  fire  with  atMl*  and  OOOtailW  aOBM  IlilimM 
•panglea  of  sdvcr  mica. 

The  surrounding  plain  is  oovarad  with  a  profuaiott  of 
barrowa  and  earlU-worka,  perhaps  unparalleled  in  asf  apeC 
of  sinilar  eitent  hi  Bngiand.  and  probablv  in  the  wend. 
Many  of  the  barrows  were  oponetl  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
and  his  indefati(;al>le  coadjutor  Mr.  Cunnini{tun,  and  were 
found  to  contain,  in  some  instances,  n^ts  <ir  chL-bit,  filled 
with  burnt  bonca,  and  in  others  entire  skeletons  *  '(h  various 
relics  of  British  and  Roman  art.  Some  other  objects  beaidee 
the  barrowa  demand  our  nottee.  The  principal  of  tbeao  are 
the  avenue  and  the  cursua,  the  former  of  whieh  baa  been 
previeualj  noticed.  It  la  a  narrow  strip  of  raiaed  graund, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  a  slight  bank  oreertb.  end  eatend- 
ing  in  a  straight  line  from  the  entrance,  through  the  vallum  of 
the  structure  uii  the  iiorth-cost,  to  the  distance  of  yj4  yards, 
at  which  ^k\i  it  diMdes  into  two  branches,  one  of  whieh 
continues  southward,  and  ia  seen  between  two  rowsof  bar* 
rows ;  while  the  other  proeaada  natlhteard,  and  appmaahaa 
within  a  few  jerda  of  the  earaos.  The  eursus  is  a  very  eoif 
ous  and  interesting  appendage  to  Stonehenge,  if  it  can  ba 
properly  so  considered.  It  ia  a  flat  tract  of  land,  bounded  hv 
two  parallel  banks  and  ditches,  and  is  situalea  abottt  ball 
.  a  mile  north-e:i.st  of  Sloiieheiige  :  it  ineaKures  one  mile  five 
1  furlonus  and  17(">  yards  in  length,  and  1  lu  >ards  in  breadth. 

lis  ilircctuin  is  from  east  to  west;  and  at  the  former  extro- 
]  miiy  IS  a  mound  of  earth  resembling  a  long  barrow,  whiob 
;  strcichoa  entirely  across  it.  The  western  extremity  is  desti- 
i  tute  of  any  nuMiod  like  that  at  the  aaatom  end,  but  there 
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■m'tWO  iMrrows  Inigvlulj  placed  near  this  oDcl  within 
an*  of  the  ewtttii  A  ptrt  of  which  appears  also  to  be 
cat  off  by  a  alight  Iwok.  Tm  original  purpose  of  this  bank  is 
diiBeult  to  determine,  for  we  can  searoely  suppose  tliat  if  the 
chariots  started  from  the  east  end,  they  would  be  driven  over 
this  bank,  to  the  termination  of  th  ■  r<  urso  at  this  end. 
We  should  therefore  be  inclined  to  iiuuk  that  it  had  been 
^ai.^e<l  atalater  period,  for  sotno  object  distinct  from  racing,  if 
there  were  not  another  siioiUr  bank  thrown  acroas  a  second 
Md  ftmaller  curiius.  whidi  is  aitttited  at  Um  dirtumi  if 
HMflya  nib  hva  tbo  larnr  one.  Prom  tlw  nair  iM«m* 
Uanee  of  dw  ■bov*  work  to  the  genuine  efiena  of  tlw  Ro- 
mans, it  is  reasonable  i  i  Mipp-i-i  ti;;if,  if  not  formed  by  the 
Romans,  it  was  made  in  imuauon  ul  liieir  chariot-ruunie,  and 
by  a  people  familiar  with  their  manners  and  customs.  Uoare's 
'  Antient  Wiltshire'  contatns  a  very  interesting  map,  show- 
ing the  surface  of  the  plain  around  Slonehenge  to  the  extent 
of  aboat  Bve  mitet  firom  OMt  to  west  by  three  mikw  from 
aertb  to  eoulli.  Withiit  tint  eraa  nre  tm  Ian*  encamp- 
menta,  two  cursuses,  other  embankmeatt  iupfMiM  to  ttack 
Britidi  villages,  and  at  least  three  hundred  barrow*  or  tnniuli 
of  various  sizij^  an  l  ^hapf->  Ilencc  it  may  be  reasonably 
inferred  thai  Sluutlieiige  was  &  place  of  great  importance 
in  former  ages. 

The  earliest  published  notice  of  Stonchenge  occurs  in 
dw  vritings  of  Nennius,  wbo  lived  in  the  ninth  century. 
He  narratee  the  pirtieidaM  of  the  mivdar  of  four  hundred 
and  aixljr  British  noblee  at  a  eoafbrenfle  between  King  Vor- 
tifrern  and  Hencist,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century, 
at  or  near  the  spot  on  which  Stonehengeis  situated;  and 
attributes  the  erection  of  th:  m  Hiument  to  the  surviving 
Britons,  who  thus  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
that  tragical  event. 

The  historical  'Triads  of  the  Welsh  Bards '  refer  its  origin 
to  the  same  cause,  and  relate  that  it  was  constructed  by 
Merlin,  after  the  death  of  King  Vortigem.  This  likewise  ii 
the  aeemrat  of  Waltw  If  apes  [GwerwwMt  or  M  otwotrra:]. 
who  is  very  riic  unmantial  in  his  narrative. 

Geoffroy  of  Mi  imi  outh,  whowrotein  the  12lh  cent  wry,  gives 
a  similar  act ;  1 1  n  i  u !  its  origin,  \vi  :h  1 1 1 e  addition  of  a  legend, 
which  i<(  rencaied  by  most  subiiC(|uent  writers.  He  states 
that  Merlin  employed  supernatural  agency  to  remove  the 
•lone*  ffMO  Kildare  in  Ireland  and  place  them  upright  on 
Miibitrjr  Flalo ;  and  he  adds  that  they  had  been  in  the 
flnt  instance  conveyed  to  Ireland  from  Africa.  The  same 
atory  appea-s  in  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (11H7),  who  men- 
tions a  similar  tnoDttiaeDt  triiieh  ho  had  aeon  on  the  plains 

of  Kildnre. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  also  wrote  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, discredits  the  story  of  Meriin ;  and  says  that  no  one 
ean  devise  by  what  meant  or  for  what  purpose  such  a 
wvtk  eooM  have  been  lawed.  Neither  Gildaa,  Bede, 
Wiflian  of  Malmibury.  Hovedon.  Ingulphua,  Matthew 
Paris,  nor  Florence  of  Worcester,  have  anv  notice  of  this 
remarkable  monument;  a  circumstance  which  Heury  of 
Huntingdon  atiribuiea  to  their  ifWhiUty  toglTO  aiqr  aooount 
of  its  origin  or  use. 

Polydore  Viri^il  (15.14)  says  that  it  was  raised  by  the 
Britons  to  the  memory  of  Aureliua  Ambioaiua.  Gamdcn, 
yfho  wrote  in  1686,  gives  noeptoionon  ill  origin  or  pur- 
Hie  deaeciption  and.iepraientatioii  are  to  voiy  erro- 
,  that  it  it  deobtfbt  if  be  ever  visited  the  ptaee.  Job  n 
Aubrey,  in  a  manus<>ript  referred  to  by  Bishop  0\~h  :i 
and  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  attribute  its  origin  to  the  Biiioiis 
prior  to  the  Rom  in  iiuasL  jh 

Such  is  the  scanty  inforinatiou  which  our  old  writers  con- 
tain about  this  curious  monument  of  antient  times.  Mo- 
dern wrilen  on  Stoaeheage,  rejecting  all  historical  evident^ 
have  raised  their  theeiies  on  fMirelv  speculative  Ibandetione. 
Id^o  Jones,  in  his  essay  on  Slonehenge,  undertaken  at  the 
desire  of  King  James  I.,  and  which  was  published  in  one 
small  folio  volume,  by  his  son-in-law  John  Webb,  a.d.  1  i>5o, 
endeavours  to  show  that  Stonehenge  wjs  a  temple  of  the 
Romans,  of  the  Tuscan  order,  de<licaled  to  C<p1us;  but  he 
has  committed  palpable  errors  in  his  restmitions,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  his  general  assertion.  11m  nosi 
OMay  was  written  about  1660^  and  pnUkhed  anoiqnMNidy* 
in  Langtsft*a  *  Chronielo,*  ealM  *  A  Veofs  Bolt  soon  shot  at 
Stonasfc.*  The  writer  considers  it  to  have  been  n  Bruish 
temple,  commemonilive  of  a  victory  game<l  by  the  (Jungi  of 
SoroerseUhire,  over  Kir.i;  Di,;'iacus  and  his  Belgav  In 
16fi3  Dr.  Cbarleton  published  his  'Releetioos  on  Stone- 
hmgi^*  ill  whieli  Im  coiilanb  thM  it  tmi  oneied  by  the 


Danes,  in  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  as  a  place  for  the  erown- 
ing  of  their  kings.  Cbarleton's  'RefleeUoos'eaUed  forth  on 
essay  of  228  folio  pagee,  in  en|qport  of  Intp  Jones,  by  hiis 
editor  John  Webb,  published  in  1664:  fhis  essay  is  of  no 
value.  In  1676  appeared  a  volume  by  Aylett  Samme«.  wiio 
rumarks,  '  Why  may  not  these  s^ianls  (alluding  to  the  title  of 
Chori'u  Gtganlmn  given  to  ihis  monument)  be  the  Phce 
nicians  ;  and  the  art  of  erecting  these  stones,  instead  of  tho 
stones  tbemaelvea,  brought  from  tbe  furtbermoat  parts  of 
AlHco.  the  known  habiiaiioBa  of  the  Phoenicians?'  To  this 
■iO  quaMiDn  one  nay  aniwor*  why  mav  not  the  atonos 
have  eoow  fkom  tho  moon,  and  dropped  down  in  their 
present  position? 

Bishop  Gib»on,  in  his  edition  of  Camden's  ' Britannia*' 
1694,  afler  opposing  the  theories  of  Jones  and  Charleton, 
concludes,  *One  need  make  no  scruple  to  aillrm  that  Slone- 
henge is  a  British  monument;  since  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  other  nation  had  so  much  ftoting  in  this  kingdom  as  to 
be  authors  of  suoh  a  rado  and  ^  nogniSoent  pile.'  The 
bishop  thinks  that  somo  port  of  ddi  toai|lo  may  faovo  boon 
erected  subsequently  to  tho  Roman  invasion;  a  eondwion 
whicli  ;  tr  ms  to  be  very  probable.  With  reference  to  its 
mo<lciii  ii  irne,  Gibson  refers  to  a  Saxon  manuscript  of  ^oo»l 
authority,  [  r-uiud  by  Uugdale  in  tlic  '  Monasticon,'  in  which 
it  is  called  Slanheitgiil,  proving  itb  tnylitioQal  connection, 
at  an  early  period,  with  Hengist.  In  1720  J.  G.  Keysler.  a 
learned  German  antiquary,  published,  at  Hanover.  *Aa 
E.xpUeaUon  of  tho  Anglo-Saxon  Honnnent  of  Antkiiiity 
on  Salisbury  Plain,  called  Stooebeoge.' 

In  1740  Dr.  Stukeley  published  a  folio  volume,  entitled 
'  Stonehenee,  a  Temple  restored  to  the  British  Druids  ;'  he 
attributes  the  work  to  the  British  Druids.  The  platen  which 
accompany  his  volume  are  good;  and  Stukeley's  restora- 
tions are  valuable ;  but  a  large  portion  of  his  essay  is  occu- 
pied with  fanciful  and  irrelevant  speculation. 

J.  Wood,  en  areliitoet  of  Batli,  published  a  seiies  of  ola^ 
borate  plans  of  this  strtwture,  in  8vo«  1747.  It  ie  hia 
ojiinion  that  it  was  a  Irmpin  i  rect«d  by  tllO  Bfitidl  Oruidsa 
about  I  (JO  years  before  the  Ciinslian  tera. 

The  Rev.  W.  Cooke,  in  a  treatise  entitled  '  An  Enquiry 
uiio  liie  Patriarchal  and  Druidical  Religion,  Temples,  &c' 
1759,  supposes  Slonehenge  to  have  been  held  sacred  by  tlio 
Druids,  and  appropriated  to  tbe  meetings  of  gieat  asaeni- 
bliea,  on  eivil  as  well  as  religious  ooeaueno;  m  wliieli,  be 
adds  *  tlie  world  does  not  afford  a  nobler  spot* 

Dr.  Smith's  work  on  Slonehenge,  called  '  Choir  Gaur, 
1771,  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  structure,  with  a 
notice  of  most  of  the  theories  to  which  we  liave  referred. 
He  considers  it  to  have  been  of  Druidical  origin,  and  that 
11  was  a  'great  orrery,'  eructed  as  well  for  the  purpose;*  of 
astronomical  observation  as  for  religious  ceremonials. 

Bdwaid  King,  in  his  'Monimeoia  Antiqua>'  dovotoo 
moeh  spaee  and  appUes  great  leerntnit  to  tbe  eonsidermtion 
of  antient  stone  raonumcni*.     He  conjectures  fh^it  Stoiv 
henge  was  constructed  in  the  latest  ages  of  Druidi^stu,  wiicii 
that  religion  was  strugjjling  ajjainst  Clirisiianity- 

Mr.  Davi(^  the  learned  author  of  *  Celtic  Researches, 
1S04,  and  the  'Mythology  of  tbe  Druids,*  1809.  has  dis- 
cussed the  question  respecting  the  origin  and  use  of  Stooo- 
henge  perhaps  with  mote  neearch  than  any  previooe  writer. 
He  supposes  that  this  sttnctnre  and  BUbury  Hill  are  two  of 
the  three  works  alluded  to  in  a  Welsh  Triad  as  eonstituling 
the  greatest  labours  of  tho  island  of  Britain;  t.^.,  'lifting 
the  stone  of  Kettl,'  'building  the  work  of  Einrys,'  and 
'  piling  tbe  Mount  of  tho  As!>eiiiblie».'  That  Stonehenge  is 
really  a  Druidical  structure,  the  same  learned  writer  re- 
marks, '  is  evident,  from  the  language  in  which  it  was  de- 
scribed, and  the  gmi  veooation  in  which  it  wee  held,  by 
tbe  primitive  bwdi,  those  immediato  deeoendanta  and 
avowed  disciples  of  the  British  Druids.'  'It  was  not  e\- 
clii-dvcly  dwlirafed  to  the  Sun,  the  Moon.  Saturn,  or  any 
oilu'L  i;i  li'.  .  Ill,  ;  object  of  sunerslilKiti ;  but  it  was  a  kind  of 
Pantheon,  m  which  all  the  ArkUu  and  Sabian  divinities  of 
Bntish  theology  were  supposed  to  have  been  present.*  As 
to  its  dale,  he  remarks  that '  it  was  a  monument  of  venerable 
antiquity  in  the  days  of  Hengist,  and  that  its  peculier 
aanotity  influeoeed  the  selection  of  tlw  spot  ht  tho  place  of 
eonibrenee  between  the  British  tnd  Bazon  princes.  Mr. 
Davies  further  cites  a  passage  iii  Diodorus  Siciilus,  who 
riuotes  Hecatanjs,  describing  a  round  temple  in  Britain, 
<ledicated  to  .Aji  i  i  ,  ulm  h  he  concludes  to  have  be<'n  moett 
likely  Stonebenge.  (Diod,,  ii.,  47.)  Sir  R.  Hoars  has  ea- 
tatodMorafntty  intothiapaiii^f^liiMMtf  ffUMUn^  Lltfi. 
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Tlio  Rev.  Ju.  Ingram,  in  his  'Inaugural  Lecture  on  the 
Vtility  of  tlw  SaxoD  Liieratura*  (ISOSJk  conaiden  Stone- 
biOK*  to  Wa  baan  intendad  for  •  baatbon  burial-placa, 

and  the  cursus  adjoining  as  the  hippodrome  on  which  the 
foods  of  the  deceased  were  run  for  at  the  time  of  the  burial. 
This  opinion  is  cniitled  to  some  con-  1 1'  ii:  i  ;".  om  the  vast 
iitiinber  of  barrows  and  other  esrth  wurks  winch  abound  in 
this  part  of  the  plain. 

The  late  Mr.  Cuuniitgton,  in  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  '  History 
of  Antient  Willahiro.' foliOk  1812,  observing  the  difference 
ia  quality  and  siie  batvteD  tbe  atooaa  of  tEa  oxtarior  and 
iotarior  eiretea,  aupposaa  that  8tonaheii|{a  *aa  erected  at  dif- 
ferent  times.  He  irnajjiiies  that  tl-.o  larger  stones,  wilh 
their  imposts.  ron"?liluled  the  old  or  ontjinal  work  ;  and  thut 
the  small  stones  uf  the  second  oirdo,  and  tli:ise  of  tiit*  innL-r 
rmiti;e,  wuro  rtti»txl  at  a  later  ttme.  as  '  they  add  nothing  tu 
the  grandeur  of  the  temple.'  But  this  opinion  is  not  war- 
ranted by  any  example  among  tbe  numerous  Drutdica] 
dfdea  of  Giwt  Britnin ;  on  the  contrary,  it  Beams  more 
eon.sisipnt  to  eoDclude  tbat  tbe  aeeood  cinle,  of  stnall, 
rough,  unhewn  atooet,  with  another  circle  immediately 
wiilnn  the  ditch,  and  some  other  members  now  destroyed, 
formed  iLe  original  or  pristine  temple,  nnd  that  the  larger 
hewn  stones  with  imposts  «ere  afterwards  added.  Man 
arguments  might  be  alleged  in  support  of  this  opinion,  and 
also  to  prove  that  the  great  circle  of  upright  chiselled 
Hones,  with  their  impoata.  and  the  third  row  of  trililbons. 
fmn  posterior  to  the  former,  raiaed  by  anotlier  elaaa  of 
pH|J<^  tad  executed  at  a  time  when  their  principles  and 
arts  bad  been  considerably  changed.  At  the  same  time  it 
i«  conjectured  that  an  avenue  of  stones  was  raised,  extend- 
ing frum  tbe  temple  towards  the  cursus  to  tbe  north-easi, 
and  alw  that  those  plai  es  for  r^n  es  and  other  sports  were 
formed  at  a  time  when  the  inhabiunts  of  Britain  had  intor- 
oonrse  with  the  Romans. 

The  '  Topographical  Aoooantt  Ste.  of  Willabune,'  by  J. 
Brition,  forming  the  llAoenth  Toliiine  of  tbe  'Beautiet  of 
BtidaDdand  Wales,*  1814.  contains  an  accurate  description 
ef  Btonebenge  and  of  other  antiquilios  in  its  immediate 
iieighbo\)rhr)od. 

In  ibia  H.  Browne  published  'An  Illustration  of  Slone- 
benge  and  Ahury,'  in  whii:h  he  endeavoured  to  show  that 
iwtli  of  thosa  monuments  were  antediluvian,  and  even  that 
the  latter  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  Adam.  He 
aicribaa  tbe  pteient  dilapidated  condition  of  Stonebenge  to 
the  opeiation  of  tbe  general  Dduie:  'ftr.'  he  adds,  'to 
Mippow  it  to  be  the  wock  of  aoy  peofto  ainee  tU  Flood,  it 
actually  monstrous.' 

Godfrey  Higgins,  in  a  large  4to.  volume,  1^29,  entitled 
'The Celtic  Druids ;  or  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  Druids 
•eretlie  Priests  of  Oriental  Colonies,  who  emigrated  from 
India,'  has  given  an  elaborate  areoutit,  with  plates,  of 
Stoneheoge.  but  botii  the  plates  and  the  description  are 
Aom  tbe  worlu  of  Stukeley.  Sir  R.  C.  Ho»re»  and  otbeck 
Bit  oj^nion  ii  tbat  Stonebenge  *  was  raised  by  the  Druids, 
Ibepnests  of  the  nation,  who  were  its  sacred  arrhitects.* 

About  fifty  years  back  Mr.  Waltire  gave  lectures  on 
Stonebenge,  illustrated  hy  models  and  drawings,  and  fanci- 
fully represented  the  temple  as  a  place  devoted  to  sacred 
i.A  mysti-nous  rites,  and  as  forming  a  planisphere,  in  con- 
teetiou  with  the  surrounding  barrows  nnd  other  works. 
Kilting  Qp  a  part  of  this  theory,  but  allowing  a  wider  lati- 
lade  to  ee^eotnre,  tbe  Rev.  £.  Duke  has  lately  published, 
fa  tbe  *  Salisbaiy  Journal,'  a  long  aeries  of  et^yu,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  show  that  5it ui  l:' uli  was  one  of  the 
membert.  or  pknctj,  of  a  vast  planetarium,  representing 
ihi/  '.ul a  r  .system,  and  extending  over  a  wide  extentof  Mtintry. 
un  3  meridian  thirtv-two  miles  in  length.' 

The  late  John  Rickman.  in  the  '  Archmologia,*  vol. 
xxviii.,  p.  399.  supposes  tbat '  Silbury  hill,  tbe  Abory  circus, 
and  tho  avenues  of  approach  to  it,  were  not  oonatructod 
■vlisrtheQ  tbe  third  eentury  of  the  Christian  gera,  and  that 
«•  nMre  diflenlt  operaliona  requisite  for  the  formation  of 
Slonehenge  may  be  assigned  to  the  next  century,  or  (to 
*P*»k  with  due  caution)  that  this  temple  was  completed  be- 
fore the  final  departure  of  tbe  Romans  from  Britain.' 

The  Rev.  Tbumaa  Maurice,  in  '  Indian  Antiquities,'  vol. 
ri..  has  a  dissertation  on  Stonebenge  and  endeavours  to 
ihow  that  the  Druidica*  htea  and  eerenuniiea  of  tbe  West 
were  derived  iVom  aattant  IiHlia»  and  tbst  this  monument 
MMmple  moat  have  been  enated noi»  than  SHO  yaaa be- 
nre  die  Christian 

In '  Palestine:  tl   H  l>!o  ViatoiyoftliaHoly  Lud,*  Svo, 
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1841,  by  John  Kitto,  there  is  a  learned  essay  'On  Antieai 
Mouumenu  of  Stona,  Draidical  Raaaains,'  &&,  withan  ela 
borate  review  of  tbia  much  eontrovertod  subject. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed  that  there  appears  inucb 
le^  reason  for  ascribing  tbe  erection  of  Stonohenge  to  any 
of  the  successive  coiu^uerors  or  colonists  of  Britain.  thn:i  :  > 
its  original  inhabiiaulii  the  Celtic  Britons ;  and  if  ilna  be 
udmuied.  it  is  a  probable  conjecture  that  the  structure  was 
erected  for  religtuus  purposes  under  tbe  direction  of  tbe 
Druids.  The  practice  of  commemorating  an  in^ortant 
event  by  raising  a  number  of  atonest  is  of  tbe  fiaalMt  aa 
tiquity ;  and  there  la  nothing  in  the  hhtory  either  of  tbe 
Romans  or  the  Saxons  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  those 
nations  ever  erected  temples  or  monuments  like  the  sloiie 
circles  of  .'\\ebury  and  Stonehen};e. 

STONEHUUSE,  at^wiiship  and  parish  in  the  couniy  of 
Devon,  217  miles  west  by  south  from  Loudon,  and  alji>ut 
midway  between  the  large  towns  of  Plymouth  aud  Dovon* 
port. 

^  Apartirom  local  distinctions  Stonehouse  would  be  cou- 
•iderad  es  a  component  part  of  the  one  great  town  which 
Plyniouih,  Devonport,  ana  Stonehouse  really  constitute.  In 
a  nat  rower  puuU  uf  view,  Stonehouse  would  be  regarded  as  a 
s  l:  urb  of  Plymouth,  bein^on  the  same  level,  and  connected 
with  it  by  uninterrupted  lines  of  buildings;  while  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  Devonport  by  a  oreek,  and  by  a  long  and  steep 
ascent  beyond,  which  is  unoccupied  b^  buitdtogs:  a  lolU 
bridge  over  tbe  creek  makes  tbe  iepsratton  still  gtealer.  But 
whan  tba  Rafbm  Act  was  drawn  up,  it  was  deemed  proper 
to  anoeiato  Stonehouie  with  Devonport  in  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  frai  .  In  ^  which  neither  had  pniviously  enjoyed. 
Stonehouse  was  constituted  a  township  by  this  act,  and  is 
divided  into  two  wards.  It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  o 
bench  of  county  magistrates,  who  sit  every  Tuesday  at  tbe 
so  called  town-hall,  which  is  only  a  part  of'the  wmtebbouie, 
which  is  used  Ibr  the  conllnement  of  oSimdeei  until  tbey 
are  remofad  by  order  of  the  HMgiitrates. 

Stoitehouae  was  originslly  called  Uippeston,  the  name 
of  a  ^mansion  first  inhabited  by  Joel  de  btooehouse,  in  the 
rt  K»  of  Edward  III.  The  original,  or  fVett  Stonehouse, 
was  on  tho  other  side  of  the  water,  tit  Cremhill,  under  Mount 
Edgcumbe,  to  the  noble  proprietor  of  which  thitf  usually 
distinguished  as  £att  Stonehouse,  also  beloags. 

.  For  several  centuries  Stonehouse  was  a  flabing  village, 
with  a  small  ebapel.  Dunns  the  oivil  wais  ito  population 
was  between  700  and  800.  The  estaUishnent  of  tbe  Royal 
Naval  Hospital  in  1762,  and  of  an  extensive  depdt  for  the 
Royal  Marines  in  1784.  gavo  a  great  impulse  to  the  proa- 

Eerity  of  the  place,  which  has.  witlnn  the  present  century, 
een  greatly  strengthened  by  the  late  earl  of  Mount  Edg- 
cumbe, w'no,  by  granting  leases  on  liberal  ternii,  has  caused 
the  town  rapidly  to  increase.  Tho  recent  lenioval  of  the 
Royal  Victualling  Establishment  from  Plymouth  to  the 
oxtrami^  (CromhiU  PoiaU  of  the  peninsula  on  wbiehStona* 
bouse  Is  situated,  will  fnereeee  its  prosperity. 

The  streets  of  S^'.nii'1i:;iisj'  nr^'  M-idor  and  m  iro  rL-gu'.nrly 
laid  out  than  we  usually  ^ue  y.i  a  town  of  its  ciats.  i  liu 
houses  are  very  neat,  hut  .sniall,  except  in  two  or  three 
streets,  which  the  gentry  inhabit.  There  it>  no  public  building 
of  any  note,  except  those  pertaining  to  the  port  of  Plymouth, 
which  have  been  already  named.  The  parochial  chapel  of  Su 
George^  which  has  lOOO  sittings,  was  built  in  1789,  and  is  a 
perpetual  cuiaoy,  in  the  gift  of  tba  vicar  of  St.  Aodraws,  Ply- 
mouth. ThenewehapelofSt.Paurs,  which  has  050  sittinga. 
Was  opened  in  1831.  and  its  mir.  stur  is  ;i]ip  nnlerl  by  the  lu- 
cuoibent  of  the  parish.  There  is  another  episcopal  chapel 
in  the  Royal  Hospital.  The  Methodists,  Calvniists,  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics,  have  their  several 

E laces  of  worship,  with  sittings  altogether  for  2033  persons, 
n  Stonehouse  there  are  six  commercial  and  classical  schools, 
with  378  pupils;  a  national  school  with  188  boys  and  girls, 
and  aa  infkat  aohool  with  i  1 3  bo|s and  girls.  The  Sunday 
schools  are  Ive,  one  belonging  to  the  (uoreh,  and  tba  rest 
to  the  several  d  r.Liirnations,  with  752  children.  Stoijehousa 
ha)t  the  usual  charuaole  societies  for  the  benetU  of  the  poor, 
and  an  almshouse  for  ei^jht  poor  widows  has  been  lately 
established  by  Mrs.  Hint.  The  wurkliouse  i.s  a  plain  struc- 
ture, erected  in  180 1.  There  is  a  small  library  and  a  read* 
ing-roMU.  connected  with  the  Naval  Club^  which  is  noteoii< 
fined  to  the  naval  service.  The  aarket-plaee  is  a  aoat 
and  convenient  building.  There  aw  two  annual  Jairs,  one 
held  in  Iday,  the  other  in  September.  The  population  of 
Btonahouaa  was 8407  in  1801,  601.1  in  ]&2i.  and  97|«  to 
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•841 :  but  tb*  Ittt  nvmbar  is  •  twy  slif1)l  inoww  040 
npon  18S1. 

(StaHtHet  qf  the  THne  TotoM,  by  H.  WooUoombe,  BsQ. ; 
the  Guidet  of  the  R«v.  8.  Rovt^  MM  of  O.  Wigbtwiel^  ipitb 

local  information.   

STONESFIELD  FOfifllLB.  The  accumulaliim  of  or- 
ganic remains  in  ibe  thin  slaty  linestonus  of  Slonetflold  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  known  regarding 
tho  dittribution  of  the  fossils  in  the  oolitic  rocks.  Coniferous, 
Cfeadooaib  and  filicoid  plant* ;  lamelliferous  corala,  eonchi- 
tm,  gistcropodt,  eopbalopoda.  eniitaeoana,  iikMflt%  ganoid 
1l«be8,  tanootrtil  ana  aSrial  aanrteDi,  mamnial  niaaimalia ; 
all  theiio  occur  together,  and  suggest  to  tm  naturalist  a 
variety  of  inferences  and  speculations.  Viewed  in  their 
inn^X  genera!  ri-laUon«,  the  slaty  beds  of  Stonosfield  appear 
tu  be  deposits  produced  ui  the  sea  near  the  shore  in  bliallow 
water,  at  points  to  which  fresh-waier  i  urrcnts  might  send, 
at  intervau,  some  of  the  spoils  of  the  land,  llie  marine 
oonebifan  are  often  fouud  with  nUei  united,  and  otli«^ 
wiM  in  ooDdUkma  wbieb  indicato  raaidaneaosttrBMrtlia 
spot  wheio  they  aro  buried;  bat  the  btokM  alala  of  Ae 
land  planm,  the  scattered  elytra  of  insects,  the  detached 
state  ol  the  teeth  and  bonesof  fishes, saurians,  and  mammalia, 
seem  the  effect  of  tran»port  from  sutnc  d.^tunre.  A  i^reat 
distance  cannot  well  be  supposed,  for  in  llial  case  we  must 
imagine  the  course  of  a  great  river,  and  look  for  its  eifectji 
over  much  wider  areas  than  that  of  tbe  Sionesfield  fo&sils. 
There  are  indoad  Mferal  rather  lianar  deposits,  and  per- 
bapa  of  tho  aane  or  nearly  tho  noM  laoloKical  data^  in  the 
ooutie  aariea  of  Northanptoniliiio  ana  YoKshiro^  bat  they 
seem  to  be  due  to  separate  areas  of  littoral  agitation. 

Admitting  then  the  original  habitat  of  the  Stonesfield 
fosMls  to  be  nearly  identical  with  their  present  locality,  we 
may  venture  to  ask,  to  what  local  fauna  atul  flora  in  any  of 
the  natural  regions  of  the  existing  Uiti'l  und  sea  doosi  the 
Stonesfinld  series  of  life  oflfer  the  greatest  analogy  ?  Pro- 
fesAor  Phillipt  {Treatise  on  Geology,  1837,  vol.  i.'.  p.  105), 
in  discussing  noefally  tho  tewmblaoco  of  fonil  ana  recent 
local  groups,  wservea  that  *  ft  to  inpowiblo  to  turn  to  Aus- 
tralia without  a  suspicion  that  the  anomalous  productions  of 
that  region  have  more  than  the  average  resemblance  to  the 
primeval  fauna  and  flora.  For  here,  and  near  it,  tree- 
ferns,  eyc(ul!0(7, araucaris,  casuannee,  grow  upon  the  land; 
corals  and  sponges  abound  on  the  coast  even  of  Van  Die- 
nen'i  Land;  while  /rijiofiiM't coritbium.  isooardia,  a  car- 
dinal like  C.  hillanum  of  tho  jpoen-sand,  and  Quadrupeds 
of  tho  Moniiar  matsupial  laoao  to  trhidi  tho  BioooaOeld 
animal  to  referred  by  Covier,  teen  to  invito  attention  to  tbe 
yet  unexplored  ?ea  and  land  of  this  prolific  region,  as  likely 
to  vield  still  further  analogies  to  antient  animals  and  plant*, 
and  by  con^ecjuence  to  furnish  new  and  important  grounds 
for  determining  the  antient  physical  conditions  of  the 
globe.'  A  similar  view  of  the  determinate  analogy  of  the 
faces  of  animaU  and  plants  now  living  in  Auslruia,  and 
long  aineo  buried  in  the  oolitic  strata,  has  presented  itself 
to  Ptofawor  Onnn,  whoeo  daoiiion  of  tho  maraupial  and 
niammifbrotts  eharaeter  of  tho  lowor  jawa  of  quadrupeds 
found  at  Stonesfiold  is  a  gratifying  confirmation  of  tbe  opi- 
nions of  Cuvier  and  BucUaod,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant data  for  th^  jnhwnttdoMt.  (Jfaporf  f»  tto  Ani. 
Attoe^  1841.) 

ThMtia  yal  no  complete  cat«logue  published  of  the  very 
nnnieroaB  spoalaa  of  nssila  found  at  iStonesfleld,  and  pre- 
aerved  in  tbe  coHoetipna of  Bockland  and  otbergeologists. 
Many  of  the  |lanta  are  noticed  by  Sternberg,  Brongniart, 
and  Hutton ;  Mr.  Bowcfby  has  figured  many  of  the  shells ; 
the  work  of  Agassis  may  be  consulted  fur  the  fishes  ;  Dr. 
Buckland's  Bridgtvater  Treatite,  and  Professor  Owen's 
Ri^mrl,  already  alluded  to,  and  other  works  of  Ibo  lOme 
author,  for  the  reptiles  and  mammalian  remains. 

BTONHOUSE,  SIR  JAMBS,  who  was  originaliv  a  pby- 
Moiaa,  aftertirards  a  elorgyman,  and  who  beoamo  a  Wonot 
kto  in  lilb,  on  the  death  of  n  diatant  ralation,  «na  boni  Joly 
tl,  1 7 1 6,  at  Tubney,  near  Abingdon.  Hia  Ibtner  was  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  and  died  when  bis  son  vas  only  ten  yean 
t)ld.  He  was  edui  ati d  at  Winchester  School,  and  after- 
wards at  St.  John's  College,  Oxfvird,  where  he  took  his 
decree  of  M.A.  in  17:i9.  that  of  M.B.  in  IMi.  and  that  of 
M.D.  in  1745.  Ho  wa^  indebted  fur  mueh  of  his  inudieal 
Knowledge  to  Dr.  Frank  Nicholls,  with  whom  he  resided 
f»r  two  yean  in  bis  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  He  at- 
«anded  BL  Thomas's  hospital  for  two  yeura  under  Sir  Ed- 
TCfd  Wilinott  Dr.  Hall*  and  Dr.  Lathariand.  and  coniad  on 


his  medical  studies  for  two  yean  more  at  Paris,  Lyon. 
MontpelUer,  and  Marseille.  On  his  return  be  settled  at 
Coventry,  where  ho  married  tbe  eldest  daughter  of  Joun 
Neale,  Esq.,  member  of  parliament  for  that  city.  This  lady, 
who  died  in  1747,  soon  after  their  marriage,  in  the  twenty 
fifth  year  of  her  age.  is  intn  dui  e  l  as  one  of  the  examples 
of  frail  mortality  in  Harvey's  '  Meditations,'  and  is  further 
commemorated  there  in  ;i  i:uto  In  174  f  Dr.  StonhDuse  re- 
moved to  Nortbampton,  where  his  practice  became  very  ex- 
tensive. Hn  Wm  in  all  respects  a  great  benefactor  to  tbe 
poor,  and,  among  other  scbejnes  for  their  felieft  founded  tbo 
County  Infirmary.  During  bis  raaidenee  at  Northampton 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Akenside  in  vain  attempted  to  got  m  foot* 
ing.  for  be  found  that  Dr.  Stonhouse.  as  Johnson  observes, 
in  liis  Life  of  Akenside,  'practised  with  such  reputation  .Tr,d 
success?,  that  a  stranger  was  not  likely  to  j^am  qruuiul  uin.ii 
him.'  After  twenty  years*  practice  in  Northampmn,  Dr. 
Stonhouse  quitted  his  profession,  assigning  as  his  reason 
that  his  practice  was  too  great  for  his  time  and  health ;  but 
ndthar  tne  natural  activity  of  hi«  mind  nor  hia  unceasing 
wbh  to  do  good  nwuld  permit  him  to  ronain  unemployed. 
As  he  was  particularly  (bod  of  the  study  of  divinity,  bo 
determined  to  take  orders,  and  was  ordained  deacon  by  tb« 
special  favour  of  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  in  Hereford  cathe- 
dral, and  pnest  the  week  after,  by  letters  dismisi^ory  to  the 
bishop  of  Bristol,  iii  Bristol  cathedral.  In  May,  1764,  be 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Little  Chovrel,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1779,  to  that  of  Great  Chevrel,  where  he  applied 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  station  ^th  fervour  and  assi- 
duity, and  baeamo  very  popular  aa  a  preaeher.  About  ten 
yean  before  this,  be  had  married  his  second  wife.  Dr. 
Stonhouse's  piety,  for  which  he  was  most  admired,  had  not 
always  been  uniform  He  tells  us  that  he  imbibed  erroneous 
notions  from  Dr.  Nicholls,  and  that  he  was  for  seven  years 
a  confirmed  infidel,  and  did  all  he  could  to  subvert  Chris- 
tianity. He  went  so  fisr  as  to  writo  a  keen  pamphlet  against 
it ;  the  tkird  edition  of  which  he  burnt.  He  adds.  *  for 
writing  and  sproadinK  of  which,  I  humbly  hope,  as  I  havo 
deeply  repented  of  it,  Ood  has  (br^ven  me.  though  I  never 
can  forgive  myself.'  His  conversion  m  Christianity  (which 
he  attributes  to  some  of  Dr.  Doddi  idge  s  writinps),  and  the 
various  circumstances  attending  it,  were  sucii,  that  he  wan 
persuaded  to  write  the  lustory  of  his  life.  This  he  intended 
for  publication  after  h  s  death,  but,  in  eoosequence  of  the 
suggestion  of  a  friend,  and  hia  own  auspieioas  lest  a  bad 
use  might  be  made  of  it,  he  wna  induced  to  destroy  it.  He 
died  at  Bristol-Wells,  Dec  8,  1795.  in  the  eightioUi  year  of 
his  age.  Among  other  ways  of  doing  good,  Sir  James  Ston- 
house wasconvuaed  that  the  dispersion  of  pUm  and  familiar 
tniets  on  important  subjects  was  one  of  the  niuat  important; 
and  he  accurdin^jly  wrote  several  of  the-^e,  soim:  >>(  \Unch  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. Much  of  bis  general  character  and  conduct,  his  sen- 
timents, and  the  vicisaitudoa  of  biaprolbsaional  employment, 
may  be  learned  flron  htoeorre^noetiea,  published  in  1805, 
i  vols.  12mo.,  with  the  title,  '  Lettera  from  the  Rev.  Job 
Orton  and  tbe  Rev.  Sir  James  Stonhouse,'  &e.  See  also 
Gent.  Mog^  Isv.,  Izvi,  and  IzuU;  and  ClnlnMia»  Biog. 
Diet. 

STONY  STRATFORD.  [Buckinohamshiri.] 
STOP,  a  set  of  pipes  in  an  organ.  [Orcan,] 
STOPPAGE  IN  TRA'NSlfU  u  the  aeisoN  by  the 

seller  of  the  goods  «old  dncing  tho  ooune  of  llieir  jawaga 

to  the  buyer. 

In  explaining  the  nature  of  the  right  of  atOfpagn  ia 

transitu,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show — 

1.  Under  what  circumstances  it  exists. 

2.  By  whom  and  how  it  may  be  exercised. 

3.  How  it  may  be  lost. 

4.  What  is  tlie  effect  of  it. 

When  goods  are  sold  on  credit  without  any  agreement  aa 
to  tha  time  of  delivery,  tbe  right  to  the  poneMion  of  tjMnu 
as  well  as  tbe  property  in  them,  veata  immediately  in  tbo 

bnyar.  Originally  it  would  appear  that  tbe  right  to  the 
possession  and  the  ownership  were  considered  absolute,  the 
Clin  sequence  of  which,  in  case  of  liie  buyers  bankruptcy  or 
insolvency  immediately  after  the  sale,  was,  that  the  goods, 
although  unpaid  for,  and  still  in  the  posse-sioii  of  the  seller, 
formed  part  of  the  insolvent  buyer's  estate,  and  were  liable 
to  distribution  among  his  creditors.  This  was  atvariaooe 
with  the  merdiaot  law  uf  other  nations,  and  was  considan4 
ineouitabKandtlflOOrdingly,  about  the  yeu  1690,tboCMut 
of  Chnearf  int  intndnaod  tbo  ^Mtfiaa  of  mppagn  t» 
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ITansitv.  (WiMman  «.  Vandopat.  2  V«rn^  203 ;  Snee  v. 
Preftoott,  1  Atk.,  i44.}  II  bM  been  noee  nnrmavUv  ro- 
oognised  in  the  ooottt  of  common  Itir.  B7  TirtiM  of  Ihit 

(ioctrine  tbo  seller  vas  held  entitled,  in  ease  of  llie 
■olvency  or  bankruptcy  of  the  buyer,  to  stop  the  goods  at 
any  ticio  beforo  they  camo  into  the  buyers  possession. 
During  sueb  time  they  are  said  tit  be  in  transitu,  by  which. 
Bs  Lora  Mansfield  saya.  k  mennt  everv  sort  of  pasnge  to  the 
Lands  of  the  buyar;  tbat  ia»  until  liiaj  bava  Mtehad  the 
plaea  agreed  upon  batwaan  thabayar  and  tba  aallar  aa  the 
place  of  their  uUimate  destination.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  actual  premises  of  the  buyer ;  it  may  be  any 
place,  as.  for  instance,  a  seaport,  the  warehouse  of  the 
carri^,  or  eren  of  the  seller  himself,  if  such  has  been 
assigned  as  the  place  of  destination.  The  trnnsilus  how- 
aver  oontioaes  not  only  while  the  goods  are  actually  in 
motion,  but  also  while  they  are  in  any  jilace  of  deposit  con- 
aaetod  vitbtbair  transmiiaian.  Gooda  in  tba  ensiody  of  a 
nay  tbns  ba  said  atill  to  be  in  traaaltu,  and 
with  respect  to  goods  so  circumstanoed.  questions  very  fre- 
quently  arise  aa  to  whether  the  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu 
still  exists  or  not.  When  these  questions  are  not  deter- 
minable by  the  express  terms  of  the  contract,  it  may 
become  material  to  inquire  whether  any  other  act  remains 
to  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  seller  ureTioiu  to  the  actual 
delivery.  If  nut,  it  is  to  be  piammadtliat  th«  tranaitus  is  at 
an  end.  Iba  buyat^  ti^ttopoaaass  may  be  readarad  abao> 
Into  by  variotM  acta,  as  by  tba  aaller  giving  up  to  tba  buyer 
the  kev  of  the  -s-nrrh  if-o  -.vhere  the  goods  lie,  the  delivery 
of  pari  froin  the  bulk  of  ihetn,  the  exercise  of  acts  of 
ownership  upon  thetn  by  the  seller,  witli  i  .-rnn^bi  m  of  the  ' 
buyer.  [3ai.e.]  After  the  transitus  of  the  guodg  has  corn- 
vented,  it  was  held  by  Lord  Kenyon  that  the  natural  ter- 
mination of  H  could  not  be  antietpated  by  tba  act  of  tba 
buTer  in  maaUag  die  goods  and  taking  poaialliBii  bf  tbom 
wliila  oa  tbak  route.  Tba  law  bowaver  no»  appaan  to  be, 
tiwt  if  an  actual  dalirery  baa  taken  |^aee,  oven  tbough  by 
means  of  sueh  an  anticipation  of  it,  the  right  of  stoppage  is 
lost.  The  part  delivery  of  poods  does  not  destroy  the  right. 
1'.  I  rn  1'  .ihere  part  1  f  i  c  1  go  was  delivered  on  a  wharf, 
and  -nas  afterwards  resbipped,  it  was  held  that  the  seller 
still  retained  the  right  of  afcoppa^  in  traiuittt  aa  lagaidad 
tba  vbola  of  tba  gaoda. 

"Wban  dia  tnnriMa  baa  oiiea  been  entirelv  accomplished, 
the  rifiht  of  stoppage  itttraiMitiiiaaxtioguiahad,  and  cannot 
again  be  rcvivea. 

The  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  may  be  oxorciiied, 
although  a  part  of  the  price  of  the  goofls  has  been  paid, 
but  not  if  upon  the  general  acrMMint  Ik  tween  the  buyer 
and  the  seller  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the  buyer.  A 
aaller  is  juitiflad  in  rafusing  to  part  with  his  goods  under 
aueh  dicumataiteet  a»  would  antitto  bin  to  stop  tiMm  in 
transitQ  aftat  tbe  transitna  baa  eottmaneed. 

2.  The  seller,  or  aome  one  acting  on  his  behalf,  is  the 
only  person  who  can  exercise  the  right  of  stoppage  in 
•-  .  i^iiii  No  other  person,  however  much  interested,  pos- 
sesses this  right.  Thus  a  surely  to  the  seller  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  price  of  tbe  goods,  or  one  who  had  a  lien  upon 
them  before  be  parted  with  the  possession  of  them,  has  no 
nght  to  stop  tbam  in  transitu.  A  party  bowarer  who  bought 
gaoda  for  m  ooimpaodant  ftom  tbiid  pirtiaa,  who  ware 
unknown  to  his  eorrespondent,  and  ebaigad  bim  a  commis- 
sion upon  the  price,  was  held  to  be,  as  regarded  his  corre- 
spondent, ill  the  liRht  of  an  actual  seller,  and  therefore  en- 
titled to  stop  the  goods  in  transitu. 

Tba  buyec  of  goods  cannot  act  as  tbe  agent  of  the  seller 
fat  tba  purpose  of  stopping  goods  in  transitu.   No  act  of 
sneb  as  placing  tba  gooiu  in  tbe  hands  of  third  parties, 
IMp.  win  opanle  aa  a  Moppaga  in  transitu. 

In  order  to  effect  a  stoppage  in  tmnaitn.  it  ia  not  naoea- 
sary  tbat  corporal  posseasion  of  tba  gooda  should  be  ob* 
tamed.    A  notice  to  a  wharfinger  nut  to  surrender  ihein  to  j 
the  buyer,  to  a  carrier  not  to  deliver  them,  Sec,  is  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  right 

3.  The  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  being  a  right  of  the 
seller  against  the  buyer,  no  right,  generally  speaking, 
dnivod  to  third  partiaa  through  the  buyer  only,  can  defeat 
it  flneb  partiaa  aland  in  tbo  same  condition  towarda  tlia 
seller  as  tbe  buyer  stands,  tbmugh  whom  their  figltla  are 
dtrivc<L  Thus  a  carrier  cannot,  as  against  (ba  seller, 
ela  minj^  ;i  :i;^ht  of  Stoppage  in  transitu,  detain  the  goods 
on  tbe  around  of  a  lien  upon  tbem  for  tbe  carriage  of  other 
lM>ftrtt«biin»  S  fha  bt^ar  naali  tlw  gaoda  and 


become  tosolMttt  bafcre  they  have  coma  Into  bis  poasasiiotti 
tba  light  of  aloppaga  in  tnnaita  still  rsmains. 
But  in  thb  fease  of  gooda  wbieb  are  subject-matter  of  a 

bill  of  lading,  n  ■I  n  V. -',t  irranf,  &c.,  the  rule  of  law  is  other- 
wise. A  party  to  winmi  a  bill  of  lading  is  consigned,  or  a 
dock-warrant  indorsed,  has  a  property  which  may  bo  the 
subject  of  an  assignment ;  and  a  boni  fide  assignee,  upon 

Eerformance  of  the  conditions,  if  any,  of  tne  bill  of  lading, 
ecomes  entitled,  upon  the  aasignment,  to  tbe  poiMaalon  of 
the  goods  alMoliltaly  aa  gainst  tbe  consignor,  even  in  eaaa 
of  the  insolvency  of  the  consignee.  This  waa^  decided  as  to 
bills  of  lading,  after  great  consideration,  itt  the  case  of 
Lickbarrow  v.  Mason  (6  East,  1\ ).  But  if  tli  assignment 
of  the  bill  of  lading  is  fraudulently  accepieii  by  the  asfiignee 
for  the  purpose  of  defeutiiig  the  cuns;f;"or's  right  of  slop- 
page  in  transitu,  it  will  be  inoperative  for  that  purpose,  and 
will  give  the  ass^oee,  as  againat  tfaa  aonsignor,  no  right 
beyond  tliat  possessed  by  tba  eonsignae  lanisdf  at  the 
time  of  tba  assignment. 

By  the  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83.  and  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  94,  a  factor  is 
iirvested  with  a  power  of  pledging,  even  for  debts  of  his  own, 
bills  of  lading,  the  property  of  his  principal,  which  havo 
been  con«if;ncd  to  nim  [Factor];  but  if  be  pledge  also 
bilU  belonging:  to  liirasclf.  the  princi])al  has  a  right  to 
compel  tbe  pledgee  to  applv  in  the  first  instance  the  whole 
proceeds  of  the  latter  towards  discharging  the  debt  due  from 
the  ftctor  to  the  pledgee.  And  if  the  consignor  of  a  bill  of 
lading  assigned  away  in  pledge,  has  taken  the  proper  steps 
for  exercising  his  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  against  the 
consignee,  he  will  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  assignee 
the  overplus  of  the  proceeds  that  remaina  aflar  satil$ing 
the  debt  for  which  it  has  been  pledged. 

4.  It  would  appear,  although  the  point  has  never  yel  been 
ezprasaly  daoideo,  tbat  tba  exercise  of  the  right  of  stoppage 
in  ttansitn  doM  not  ininediatelv  rescind  the  sale  and 
revest  the  property  of  the  goods  in  tba  aaller.  Buller  ob- 
serves that  It  gives  bim  a  right  to  'retain  tbem  till  the  ori- 
ginal price  be  paid.'  By  'original'  he  means  the  price 
bargained  for  at  tiie  time  of  the  purchase,  an  distinjjutshed 
from  the  value  in  the  niarkol  at  a  .siib.^etiuent  period.  The 
position  also  that  tlie  seller  still  retains  the  right  to  stop  in 
uansitn, although  partof  tbapurehase-money  is  paid,  seems 
incoasiatant  with  the  supposition  that  tbe  exeieise  of  tbe 
risbt  anonnta  to  a  reaeiMian  of  (ha  oontrsct  and  aala.  If 
tUsbe  correct,  when  the  seller  stops  the  goods  in  transitu, 
(bey  still  remain  the  property  of  the  buyer,  subject  to  bciu^ 
redeemed  by  him  from  the  possession  of  the  stller  on  pay- 
ment of  the  price  agree<l  on.  They  probably  cmitinue  sub- 
ject to  this  condition  until  llie  time  allowed  for  credit  has 
expired,  wheru  a  time  has  been  fixed  on,  and  where  it  has 
not,  until  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed.  Probably  also,  in 
the  case  of  goods  of  a  perisbable  nature,  tbe  setter  might  be 
held  to  be  authorisea  to  sdl  the  g<x>da  ftnr  tbe  ben^t  of 
both  parties.  (Abbot  nn  Shipping,  tit  '  Stoppage  in  Tran- 
aitu;'  Cross  on  Lun  and  Stoppage  in  Transitu;  Smith's 
Leading  Case*,  note  to  'Lickbarrow  t;. Mas<jii.) 

STORAGE,  STEPHEN,  a  composer  whose  auspicious 
and  brilliant  career  was  urreslcd  by  the  hand  of  death  just 
as  he  had  attained  tbe  age  when  most  of  those  who  are 
destined  to  disiingoiab  themselves  are  but  beginning  to 
be  generally  known,  waaborn  in  Landen»in  1/63.  Hia 
fkther,  a  Neapolitan  (who  added  a  f  to  bis  name  on  bis 
coming  t  1  Etih'l  iri^i  played  the  double-base  at  Drmv  Lane 
theatre,  and  man  lu  i  a  sister  of  the  well-known  Dr.  I'l  iisler 
(who  was  famou-^  1  v  li?r  manufacture  of  plum  ^jk  i  at 
Marylebone  Gardens),  the  fruits  of  which  union  were,  tba 
subject  of  the  prasant  akatabt  and  Jbmh  the  JoiUy  ea1e> 
bratod  singer. 

When  about  twelve  years  old,  Stephen  was  placed  by  bia 
father  in  the  Conserratorio  St.OiiofHo.  atnaptea,  wham 

his  progress  fully  justified  tbe  sanguine  oxpeetations  excited 
in  Lonuoii  by  the  budding  of  his  genius.  After  roni  [  1 -t ;  1  ^ 
his  studies,  he  visitcfl  the  different  cities  of  Italy,  giviag 
various  proofs  of  his  talents,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  a 
pupil  of  Sacchini,  who  at  once  was  recognised  as  a  first-rate 
vocalist.  Tliey  then  proceeded  to  Vienna,  and  reached  tlie 
imperial  citv  at  the  time  that  tbe  Duke  of  York  (tlien 
Bishop  of  Osnaburg)  arrived  there.  Who  Immediately 
honoured  tbem  by  his  notieab  and  never  after  withdrew  his 
patronage.  Signora  Storaee  waa  speedily  engaged  at  the 
emperor's  Italian  theatre,  at  a  salary  then  thought  prodi" 
gious— 50tti;  and  ber  brother  composed  fbrtbe  sStne  an 
Ofin%  ^Equk/aOf  thn  mbatinae  bokrottad  ttom  Shak* 
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•per»%  Oomedt/  ((f  Brron.  Vortiom  of  th«  norie  b«  after- 1  in  the  riTw  Atattel,  in  whidi  he  Im  introdooad  an  incon* 
wards  u»ed  in  hi*  Piralrt,  and  in  No  Song,  no  Sujtpi'r.  '  ceivabli;  iiumbtT  of  vesseU,  barges,  yachts,  &[-..  superbly 
In  March,  17&7.  Stuiao;  and  his  sisier  retunuHl  lo  Eiig-  j  (k'coralcd,  and  i-rowded  with  flf;ures,  in  a  variety  of  cub 


land,  Qiid  were  immediately  eiii^aged  al  the  King's  Theatre, 
the  lady  ai»  first  comic  smger,  and  her  brother  as  director  of 
tiie  tiiu»ic.  Her  suecm  was  most  decided,  but  the  intrigues 
«f  the  Italian  p«riixilwnv«M  too  harassing  for  his  aensiiive 
nature,  and  be  viAdrew  in  diieust  to  Bath,  devoting  his 
lime  to  drawing  an  art  for  which  he  had  much  talent.  In 
1789  be  produced  his  first  opera  at  Drary  Lane,  7%e 
Jlaunled  Toteer,  his  sister  appeariiijj  in  the  principal  cha- 
raclor,  and  this  was  pcrfunned  n^i  le-.s  than  fifty  times 
during  the  se;usoti.  In  17',>ii  ho  brouf^ht  out  No  Sonf^,  tin 
Si^)per,  written  by  Fnnco  Uoare.  lu  1791  appeared  ttte 
Sitge  ^Bf /grade,  altered  by  Cohh  from  La  Cota  Ram,  in 
^hieh  much  of  Martini's  miuie  ia  mixed  op  with  Stomca'a. 
The  ffratea  was  given,  for  the  Itrat  time,  in  November. 
)  792 ;  the  performers  wereKcUy,  Dignum,  Sedgwick,  Suett, 
John  Bannimer,  Parsons,  Mrs.  Crouch,  Miss  De  Camp 
(alierwanls  Mrs.  C.  Kemble),  Mrs.  Bland,  and  Sigiuira 
Sloiiice.  The  picturesque  scenery  was  from  designs  made 
nt  Naples,  hy  the  L-tmipof.er  himself.  The  Prise  was 
brought  out  iu  1793;  Loaoitka,  tran^ilaied  from  the  French 
by  John  Kenblab  the  nnate  idected  from  the  rival  operas 
of  the  nme  nune  by  Kretitier  and  Cberubini.  with  additkma 
by  Storace,  in  1794 ;  and  tlie  same  year  alao  piodneed  Tht 
Jnin  Chest,  L)  Reoige  Colman.  the  jounj^er,  the  inciden- 
tal music  by  Storace.  The  composers  attendance  on  the 
(ir^t  rehear.->al  uf  this,  while  iiiuliT  the  uitluence  of  a  severe 
attack  of  gout  and  fever,  co^t  him  hi*  life.  He  returned 
from  the  theatre  to  his  bed,  wbcnco  he  never  ru.se  again, 
dying  on  the  I9lh  of  Maioli,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 
age.  Mr.  Colman,  in  his  preface  to  this  play,  describing 
the  diffieaUiea  it  had  to.«nnNinter»  thna  eloquently  men* 
tkmt  *an  event  which  deprived  the  world  of  a  genioB, 
and  liimsi-'ir  of  a  most  intimate  and  valued  friend  and 
adds,  '  nay,  even  (lie  composer  of  tl  e  inus;c — and  lieie  let 
me  breathe  a  si^li  to  the  raemury  oF  departcrl  worth  and 
genius,  as  I  write  the  natue  uf  Storace — even  he  could  not 
])residc  in  his  department.  He  was  preparing  an  early 
flight  to  that  abode  of  harmony  where  choirs  of  angeU 
•well  iIm  note  of  weloome  to  an  honest  and  congenial 
spirit.' 

'  At  the  titne  of  his  death  he  had  a  new  opera,  Mahmoud, 
in  preparation.  He  had  been  to  Bath  to  Iiear  Braham,  who 
then  had  not  made  his  appearance  on  the  London  stage., 
and  engaged  him  for  Drury  Lane.  This  howuvcr,  by  llie 
assialaaco  of  Signora  Storace  mud  friends,  was  completed, 
and  perfenned  tor  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  child  of  the 
composer,  «it  tlie  30ih  of  the  month  in  whioh  he  breathed 
his  fast,  and.  supported  hr  JohoKemUe's  sdmirable  acting, 
and  Braham's  not  less  ainniTshte  ahighig^  was  moat  soeceia- 
ful.' 

Our  spjicc  will  not  allow  lis  t.j  particularise  the  other 
works  of  this  ini^iily-f^ifted  amiable  man  ;  hut  it  is  only  just 
to  say  of  thoie  here  emimeraled,  tiial  tliey  '  abound  in 
spirit,  taste,  science  effectively  but  not  pedantically  dis- 
played, strong  feeling,  and  good  sense and  to  ada,  tliat 
their  author,  in  theae  as  tn  other  maiters»  evinced  a  vjgor^ 
ous  and  euUivated  mind.  *  His  opinion  on  literar)  auli- 
jects  was  much  respected  by  the  best  critics,  and  be  was 
ufteti  consulted  ou  points  unconnected  with  his  profesiiional 
pursuiU.'    ( Harmonicon,  voL  tli) 

STORAX.  rSTYBAX.] 

STORK,  ABRAH.Wr.  Notwithstandinc  the  great 
merits  of  this  eminent  raariue  painter,  and  tlio  high  esti- 
mation in  which  his  works  have  always  heen  held,  we  can- 
not find  that  any  author  has  been  able  to  asoertain  tlio  year 
of  his  birth,  or  the  master  under  whom'  he  studied,  or 
indeed  whether  he  had  any  instructor.  It  i«  certain  how- 
ever thai  he  wa^  a  tnosl  us.siduous  student  of  nature.  He 
made  accurate  sketches  of  huch  objects,  suited  to  his  de- 
partment of  the  art,  as  he  thought  might  be  introduced 
into  his  compositions,  and  hcaoa  evtoy  object  in  liis  pic- 
tures has  the  impress  of  truth. 

He  was  equally  successful  in  reprebeiitiog  ships»«i(her  ut 
ssa  ST  at  anchor  in  port,  either  in  caUas  or  in  sioims.  Iu 
his  views  of  seaports,  there  is  an  extnordinary  variety  of 
ships,  boats,  and  harye^.  with  a  great  inimbcr  of  fif,'ui-es. 
Thi.H  extraordinary  nuiubur  of  tigurcs  enxa^ed  in  escry  kind 
of  employment  incidental  to  a  seaman's  life,  is  in  fact  one  of 
his  chief  characteristics.   His  most  celebrated  picture  is 
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lume,  accon  iii^  i  j  their  rank  and  condition.  Notw.lli- 
standing  the  exiti    of  this  composition,  there  is  no  confu- 
sion.  It  is  pairi    1  \  1  li  great  spirit  and  highly  finished. 
The  colouring  uf  ibis  artist  is  very  agreeable;  bis  touch 
light,  firm,  and  spirited;  andUa  flgiirss,  though  small,  are 
designed  with  the  utmoet  eorrectneaa.  He  died  at  Amster- 
dam, the  place  of  his  nativity,  in  1708.  (Pilkiogton; 
Fuseli;  Bryan.) 
STORK.    [Herons,  vol.  xiL,  p.  168.] 
STOR.M.  EDWARD,  a  Danish  poet  of  some  note,  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Guldbrandsdalen  in  Norway, 
where  he  was  bom,  August  81, 174*,  on  Uie  very  same  day 
with  his  litarary  oonteupocarj  Tbomaa  Tbaanip^  whdan 
mother  is  said  lo  have  dreamt  that  a  rival  to  her  own  ehlM 
would  be  born  about  the  same  time  at  Guldbrandsdalen. 
Storm  benn  his  literary  career  at  the  age  of  tweniy-flvc, 
with  a  snort  heroic-comic  poem  in  six  cantos,  entitled 
'  Brajger.'    Being  written  in  hexameters,  it  recommended 
iticlf  al  the  lime  as  a  novelty,  nor  i.s  u  \Mihout  merit  m  n- 
g  ird  lo  that  minute  descnpiivc  painting  of  familiar  objects 
and  cireUQitaOMa  which  stamps  the  Idyls  of  Voss  ;  but  it 
will  bear  no  eommuison  with  Holbeigl's  'Feder  Baars,'  with 
whieh  it  inevitably  ftmses  a  eomparison.   He  was  Ihr  mora 
successful  in  his  *  Fables  and  Tales,'  which  are  some  of  the 
best  in  the  languaiio,  and  acquired  considerable  popularity 
They  first  appeared  in  178,3,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
second  edition  uftliem  was  published-   Uis  ' Iiifudretleii,'  a 
poem  in  four  cantos,  of  the  didactic  class,  and  one  or  two 
other  productions  of  a  similar  kind,  have  many  fine  pas- 
sages and  poetical  beauties;  his  reputation  however«now 
rests  chiefly  on  hisjhrrtcal  nroduetionSfe  whieh  have  ohtaiiwd 
for  him  a  placo  in  Xnnish  literature  by  the  ride  ofThaarup. 
Storm  was  for  some  time  manage-  cf  rlic  !!-.;alre  al  Copen- 
Imijeii,  which  post  he  held  at  tlie  time  of  his  death  in 
1 7  J 4.    ( Skilderic  af  Kiobenhavn. ) 
STORNAWAY.   [Ross  and  Cbomartv.] 
STOTHARD,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  painter,  die  son 
of  a  publican  who  kept  the  *  Black  Horse'  in  Long-acre,  waa 
born  there  on  the  I'lh  of  Angntt,  1795.   At  every  early 
age  be  evinced  a  taste  for  drawing  m  copying  Honbracken'a 
beads  and  other  engravings.    At  eight  years  old  be  was 
placed  at  school  at  Stretton,  near  Tadcaster,  the  birlb-plare 
of  his  father.   There  be  remained  till  hu  was  of  age  to  bo 
upjirenticed,  when  he  was  removed  to  Ijondou.  atid  bound 
to  a  pattern- drnwcr  for  brocaded  silks.    The  last  year  of  his 
apprenticeship  was  given  up  to  bim  in  consequence  of  the 
decline  of  the  trade.   Dniing  the  period  of  his  service,  Mr. 
Statbaid  •zerdied  himself  duigently  in  the  study  of  nature 
from  flowers  and  other  subjects  of  still-life.    His  first 
efforts  in  a  higher  branch  of  art  were  designs  for  the  'Town 
and  Country  Mai;azine,*  published  by  Harrison,  in  Pat  i 
noster-row;  and  soon  after  he  gained  high  repute  hy  Ins 
admirable  compositions  for  Hell's  ' British  Poet*,' and  the 
'  Novelist's  Magazine,'  works  which  taused  him  to  be  em- 
ploiyod  in  the  illustration  of  almost  every  publication  whicb 
va  many  yeirs  issued  from  the  pros  in  England  requiring 
pictorial  ornament.  During  this  period  he  diligently  studied 
at  the  Koyal  Academy.    The  first  picture  that  he  exhibited 
at  that  insiitutioti  was  the  subject  of  Ajax  dcfendinR  the 
body  of  Patroclus.     In  the  >ear  17b.'>  he  «a-s  elected  aii 
associate  of  ihe  liuyal  Acadcui),  and  advHUced  lo  ihe  laiik 
of  Royal  Academician  in  179-1.    In  1810  he  was  appointed 
deputy  librarian  to  Mr.  Birch,  and  on  the  death  of  that 
{gentleman,  in  1812,  succeeded  as  librarian.    Among  the 
more  important  of  his  works  may  he  enumerated  his  decagns 
forBoydetrsShakspcrc.  his  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  the  Flitch 
uf  Bacon,  anil  the  Welliiii^loM  Shield,  of  the  last  of  which 
ho  made  an  etching.    His  largest  performance  is  the  fresco 
p.uiUing  of  the  stain  ,.  L  ,it  Burleigh,  the  seat  of  the  mar- 
quis uf  £xetei'.    He  ul»o  designed  (lie  ceiling  of  the  Advo- 
cates' Library  at  Edinburgh.    The  first  style  of  paintiii? 
adopted  by  Mr.  Stothard  was  that  of  Mortimer,  whose  chief 
characteristics  he  closely  imitated,  indeed  so  exactly  that 
many  of  his  early  werka  are  tnistakew  ior  those  of  that 
vi-jorous  painter.    In  his  later  produetlons  however  he 

fulluwed  the  Lent  of  his  own  f;enius,  wh;fh  was  ess<';iti)illy 
geiitlu.  He  IS  supj'uscd  lo  lia\o  made  upwards  of  live 
niousanil  designs,  three  thousand  of  winch  have  been  ea- 
gtaved.  ttud  although,  as  might  be  expected  m  so  large  a 
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Mill*  Mtim»  akapUmty.  vtA  put  an  alwan  tffunlL  i 

In  bit  eomfe  snbjeeta  ne  was  ■ntj  hwpvy,  viUioat  in  «iy  I 

one  iustarifc  >r-:  rir!  1'^  vtilfj:iritv,  -.vtvlst  in  liis  repre-  i 
scntations  iif  icni^lu  bi:aaiy  las  drawing  is  replete  with  j 
puriiy  of  (l«sigii  and  delicacy  of  execution.  For  sovrrnl  : 
moQtiu  before  bis  dec«»«e,  tliough  Mr.  Stolbard's  bodily 
infirTnilies  prevented  bis  attending  to  his  labours  as  an 
ftrtifti  bo  would  not  icUnquish  hitt  aUendaoco  at  tho  nieet- 
i«g*  tad  loetuPM  «t  tho  Roval  Acadomj  md  in  the  library, 
notviibstanding  extreme  deottaeas  pweatad  hia  booriog 
vhat  was  passing;.  He  died  on  the  ?7th  April,  1934,  et  hit 
house  111  Newnum  Street,  where  1h-  hnd  resided  rrr  rn  tdaii 
forty  years,  and  was  buried  in  Buntuil- Fields  burial-ground. 
He  hud  a  numerous  family,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  was 
Charles  Alfred,  the  author  of  '  Monumental  Eff!gtp<i  of 
Oreet  Britain.'  A  great  number  of  his  works  have  been 
tB|nifed  by  Collins,  Heath,  Parker,  Cromek,  and  Med- 
lnd»  and  there  are  several  engraved  portraits  of  him,  the 
Miiisi]Ml  of  which  are  faj  WorUiiDgton,  after  Hatlom,  and 
bf  Bond,  after  Jackson* 

(Amma  iNographjf  taut  OMuarif:  Qw^ma^$  Maga- 
zine.) 

STOTH.^RD,  CHARLES  ALFRED,  on  antiq^arinn 
draughtsman,  a  son  ofThomas  Stotbard,  Royal  Academician, 
easborn  in  London,  on  the  Sth  of  July,  1786.  In  1807  he 
ma  admitted  aa  a  atadent  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he 
was  toon  dietingitUhod  for  the  ehasteness  and  elegance  of 
his  copies  from  antique  sculpture.  In  the  IbUowing  year  be 
became  a  student  in  the  Life  Academy  of  theeane  Instt-  ' 
mtiun,  and  attended  at  the  Britisii  Itislitutioiv,  Pal!  Mall,  tu 
study  (rom  the  pictures  hy  the  uld  maaterii.  In  1810  he 
executed  his  first  historical  picture,  'The  Death  of  Richard 
II.  in  Potnfrel  Cutlo,'  in  which  the  costume  of  the  period 
was  strictly  adhered  to.  and  the  portrait  of  the  king  taken 
ftom  hiaeffi^  in  Woalminater  Ahtiejr.  As  early  as  the  year 
lior,  Mr.  Stothard  had  been  aeniatoned  to  make  drawings 
from  the  monuments  in  the  cburchea  at  Btamfbrd  and 
i  ther  places  near  Burleigh,  the  seat  of  the  Marquia  of 
Exeter  This  occupation  ho  undertook  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  father  by  way  of  improving  his  know- 
ledge of  costume,  as  being  valuable  to  a  painter  of  iiis- 
toncal  subjects.  This  praolice,  together  with  a  sight  of 
10010  unpublished  etoiinga  by  the  Rev.  P.  Kerrich, 
orOutbridge^  flom  OMmuments  in  the  Dominioan  and 
ether  eharraes  in  Paris,  suggested  to  Mm  the  idea  of  a 
work  on  tho  n.rinuTrentul  effigies  of  Great  Britain,  of  which 
the  fir»l  number  [feftred  in  June.  1811.  Tho  work  was 
accompanied  by  an  advei-tisement,  stating  that  the  ubjects 
of  the  undertaking  were,  to  f;iv«  the  historicalpainter  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  costume  adopted  in  England  from 
an  early  period  of  history  to  the  reigii  of  Henry  VIII.,  lo 
illustrate  history  and  biography,  and  lu  assi&t  the  stage  in 
selactiagwitli  proprirty  the  eoetume  for  the  play*  of  Sbak* 
tpeffc  The  eiteoeaa  of  the  irork  waa  eomplete,  and  at  onee 
established  tho  reputation  of  the  author  both  as  an  anti- 
quarian and  an  artist.  In  successive  years  he  occupied 
himself  ill  making  excursions  in  search  of  monumental  an- 
tiquities; and  during  the  summer  of  1815  ho  proceeded  so 
far  northward  as  the  Picis'  Wall  to  make  drawni^^H  fi>r 
Lyaoas'  'Magna  BriUnnia.'  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed historical  draughtsman  to  the  Society  of  Anii- 

Josries,  and  in  1816  was  deputed  hy  that  body  to  make 
nwings  from  the  tapestry  at  Bayem.  He  leftBngland  flir 
that  purjKjse  in  September,  and  after  having  visited  Paris, 
proceeded  to  Chiiion,  and  diRcovered  in  the  adjacent  abbey 
i  Fuiitevraud  those  interestin^f  works  the  existence  of 
vtiiich  since  tlm  firiti  Trench  levolution  had  been  matter  of 
doubt,  namely,  the  monuments  of  Henry  IL,  his  queen 
Kleanor  of  Ouienne,  Richard  I.,  and  Isabella  of  Aogou- 
Mine»  «Ilh  of  King  John.  The  abbey  bad  been  eonvertad 
into  a  priaon,  and  these  efBgies  vera  plaoed  in  a  eeUar,  vhei* 
thejrwene  aaljeet  to  injury  from  tneprtsonen.  He  made 

KTUrate  drawings  from  these  figures,  and  succeeded  not 
without  difficulty  in  discovering  the  paintinj;  on  their  sur- 
fioe.  When  visiting  the  abbey  of  L' !■'.  ,  i  :  r  M<nis, 
which  be  found  converted  into  a  barn,  h«  uisoovered,  under 
a  quantity  of  wheat,  the  effigy  of  Berengurm,  rjueen  of 
Richard  I.  At  Mods  be  also  discovered  the  beautiful  ena- 
lodled  tablet  of  Gjoffrey  Plantagenet,  which  be  considered 
the  earliest  specimen  of  a  aopiildiral  braiia»  and  of  armorial 
bearings  depicted  decidedly  «•  such.  On  hia  return  to 
Rngland,  he  su^t^eitted  to  govornmont  the  rt  m  a  iI  i  f  tin 
feetcnaud  etij|(u«  to  Westminster  Abbejr,  a  su^estiou 


whiobfthovgh  notaaeadedta^  had  theaffnetof  oatttinjs  than 
to  he  lemored  to  a  place  of  aeeurity. 

In  1817  ho  made  a  second,  and,  in  1818,  a  third  journey 
to  Baycux,  in  company  with  his  wife,  whom  be  bad  recently 
married.  After  completing  his  drawings  of  the  tapestry,  no 
made  a  tour  in  Normandy  and  Brittany,  when  he  disco- 
vered at  Ploerroel  the  effigies  of  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  at 
Josselin  those  of  Sir  Oliver  de  Cliaion  and  his  lady,  and  nt 
Vanncs  several  othen  in  a  mutilated  state.  In  1819  he 
hud  hefbra  theSoeiety  of  Antiquaries  the  complete  series  of 
drawings  fh>m  the  Beyeux  Tapestry,  tugother  with  a  paper, 
in  which  he  praved  that  the  tapestry  was  really  a  work 
coeval  With  tlie  Norman  invasion,  a  period  assigned  to  it  by 
tradition,  and  not,  as  attempted  to  be  shown  by  the  Abbi^  do 
la  Rue,  a  work  <if  the  time  of  Henry  I.  The  paper  was 
printed  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  *  Archi;r.*)lngia;* 
and  on  the  2nd  of  July  Mr.  Stotbard  waa  elected  aFoUoit 
of  the  Society  of  Antinuaries.  He  soon  aftarvinted  vaiiona 
plaeea  in  Norfolk  ana  Suffolk,  foi;  the  pnrpoae  of  making 
omwingB  fbr  his  monumental  aabjeets,  ana  whilst  so  en- 
gaged, lie  nccidentally  saw  in  a  newspaper  of  the  d.iy  an  ac- 
count of  the  discoveries  then  recently  made  on  the  walla  of 
the  painted  chamber  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  London,  and  made  a  scries  of  drawings 
from  the  paiwings.  of  which,  not  long  before  his  death,  he 
prepered  a  paper,  in  whioh  he  inveat^ated  their  ageb  In 
1820  be  travelled  in  the  NetherlamlBt  and.  on  hia  retnm, 

fublisbed  the  ninth  number  of  his  '  Monumental  Effigies.' 
Isriy  in  1821  he  prepared  a  tenth  number  for  publication, 
and  also  finished  a  large  plate  of  the  Royal  Kthgics  at  Konte- 
vraud.  He  also  began  a  work  on  .seals,  and  left  behind 
him  about  thirty  unpul)lished  drawings  of  the  scarcest  of 
our  regal  and  blironial  ones.  Another  of  his  undertakings 
was  a  work  illvatntive  of  the  si^e  of  Qudcu  ELizabvcb.  In 
May  in  the  same  jear  he  left  Loudon  for  Devonshire,  for  tho 
purpose  of  makinjf  dtmwinn  for  the  Rev.  D.  Ijraons'a  ao> 
count  of  that  county.  He  arrived  at  Beer- Ferrers  on 
Sunday  the  27th.  and  after  attending  church,  commenced 
a  tracing  of  the  portrait  of  Sir  William  Ferrers  in  the  east 
window.  For  this  purpose  he  stood  mi  a  laiider  about  ten 
feet  from  the  ground,  hut  one  of  the  steps  having  broken,  ho 
was  thrown  with  such  violence  against  a  monument,  that  ho 
was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  most  important  work  of  Mr. 
Stotbard  ia  that  helim  mentioned— tho  monnmevlal  efii- 
gies.  Tim  writings  of  Mr.  <3ough  on  the  same  su^eet  are 
extremely  valuable,  but  the  delineating  part  contains  so 
many  errors,  and  heurs  so  little  resemblance  to  the  style  of 
the  originals,  that  the  labours  of  Mr.  Stotbard  were  appro- 
priately devoted  to  the  ^nescrration  of  ncfunite  as  well  as 
tasteful  representations  of  thn>c  rtsics  of  antiquity. 

{M^mntri  of  thf  Ufe  of  C.  A.  Stothard,  or  bis  widow ; 
Annud  l<i>.^rai>hy  and  Obituary;  OemllmmftMuMtilUA 
BTOUR.  JEeasxi  Kxmt.] 
STOURBRIDOB.  (WonoisnBssiits.] 
STOURPORT.  nVoRCKtTEnsnmE.] 
STOVK.    [Wakmino  and  V  kntilation.] 
STOVE-PLANTS.  [Hothouse.] 
STOW,  JOHN,  was  born  in  I.,ondon,  about  tho  year 
IH2S.    His  father  Thomas  Stow  belon;.;ed  to  the  compaiiv 
of  Merchant  Tailors,  and  boih  his  father  and  his  grana- 
fathcr  upiMjar  to  have  keen  tradesmen  of  credit  and  sub- 
stance. Both  had  monuments  in  the  church  of  St. Miohael'^ 
ComhUl,  in  which  pariah  they  dwelt,  and  vbiefa  has  pio> 
bably  &ho  the  honour  of  having  fivan  Urth  to  tbeanqoot 

of  the  present  article. 

It  is  I  ri  I'lti  that  Stow,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  fo|- 
loweil  some  trade,  and  ho  i*  expre&sly  called  a  tailor  m  ut 
least  one  document  of  the  time.  It  appears  that  in  his  own 
day  he  was  regarded  as  secretly  attached  to  the  old  religion, 
ana  he  was  more  than  once  exposed  to  some  danger  on  that 
•econnt:  b*  waa  certainly  hotvever  no higotaA Romaniat;  his 
inclination  in  that  dhwetton  was  en  antwuarian  rather  than 
a  theological  feelini^;  he  did  not  sympatnisc  much  with  the 
destructive  work  of  tho  Reformation  ;  but  he  docs  not  deny 
that  boih  doctrine  and  practice  were  purer  under  the  new 
than  under  the  anlient  sysHem  ;  and  hit  chief  patrons  and 
friends  were  some  of  the  heads  of  the  Estoblished  Church, 
to  which  also  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  always  professed 
to  belong. 

Ho  hdi  probably  bean  givaia  Crom  early  tifb  to  th«  invaap 
tigation  or  the  national  antiqwities;  but  about  Ua  fbrtieffc 

ns  wr  Ir-nrn  from  liinv^rlf,  In  l-^fk his  business  and  np- 
piled  himself  altoguthor  to  luis  his  favourite  study.  The 
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different  accounts  he  gives  however  vary' somewhat  as  to  th« 
time  at  which  he  took  or  acted  upon  this  resolution.  Thuft, 
la  tko  editiuK  of  his  'Summary,'  published  in  1567,  he  de- 
aeribu  the  compilation  of  the  work  some  years  before  as 
BtvilW  ratulbtd  from  his  thinking  it  good  at  vacant  times  to 
tok«  him  to  his  '  old  delectable  studios ;'  in  the  edition  of 
1 573.  he  spraks  of  its  being  then  eight  yt»n,  ainee^  leaviag 
nis  own  peculiar  gains,  ne  had  oonsemited  hirawlf  to  the 
search  of  our  famous  antiquities  ;  in  the  edition  of  1598,  his 
expression  is,  that  it  was  'full  thirty-six  years'  since  ho  had 
done  so,  and  in  the  dedication  of  his  '  Annals '  to  Arch- 
bishop Whitffift,  dated  24lh  November.  t6U0,  he  says.  'It 

It  now  nigh  forty  years  since  I  first  addressed  all  my 

eares  and  cogitations  to  the  study  of  histories  and  search 
of  entlqttttte*? 

The  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  Stow*!  ptthliottMNn 
are  for  the  most  part  very  defective,  eonftnod,  and  oontra- 
il  I  ry.  Passin;^  over  for  the  present  his  '  Survey  of  Lon- 
li'ju,  about  whicli  there  is  no  difficully.  we  will  first  exhjbit 
the  stateraenls  we  have  met  wiih  as  to  his  other  worki, 
that  huve  the  air  of  haviug  bouti  drawn  up  vvuh  the  greatest 
care : — 

I.  Strypa,  in  an  elaborate  '  Life  of  Stow,'  extending  to 
it  doubfe-eolumned  folio  pagei^  prefixed  to  his  edtlioo  of 
the  '  Survey  of  London,'  teilB  as  HuA  the  first  book  Stow 
put  forth  of  the  history  of  Enf^land  was  his  'Sammary  of 

the  Chronicles  of  England.'  from  the  coming  in  of  Brute 
unto  hi-i  own  time;  that  he  set  about  this  m  1562,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Robert  Dudley  (afterwards  the  famous 
earl  of  Leicester);  tliat  When  the  work  was  published  (it  is 
not  said  in  what  year),  it  was  dedicated,  'with  the  continua- 
tkm  and  inoeaae  thereof  from  time  to  time,*  to  that  noble- 
man ;  that  not  long  after,  namely,  in  1573,  ft  vas  enlarged 
and  reprinted,  and  again  dedicated  to  Leicester,  in  an  ad- 
dress in  which  Stow  speaks  of  his  lordship's  'generous 
acceptation  of  many  works  piescnted  unto  him  by  others  as 
Well  as  himself,"  and  state«  that  '  he  fell  upon  the  study  and 
pains  of  examining  aiiri  collecting  of  this  English  history 
ifo  vears  before  he  set  forth  this  Summarv ;'  that  before 
this  umjU  Summary  came  forth,  ho  had  punished  several 
kaiMC  Cwmmarias ;  that  *aft«r  twenty-five  year%*  (it  is  not 
said  from  what  time,)  bis  Ibrtvne  growing  low,  ho  sddnssed 
a  petition  to  the  lord  tnayor  and  aldermen,  in  which,  as 
Sirype  quotes  the  words  from  the  original,  though  without 
giving  us  the  date  of  the  paper,  lie  represonte<l  tnat  for  the 
space  of  twenty-five  years  past  (besides  his  'Chronicle,'  de- 
dicated to  the  earl  of  Leicester),  he  had  set  forth  vurious 
Summaries  dedicated  to  the  lord  mayor,  alderuien.  and 
commoners  of  the  city,  and  that  he  minded  sherllv,  if  God 
H  pecmiltcd,  to  sot  forth  a     larger  Stuamary  orChronicle 
of  the  dty  and  eitisvns  thereof  than  had  yet  been  pub- 
liiilied:  that  isi  inc  Vh>nr-  nfrrr  lie  "ddressed  aU'.i'.lior  jiritition 
to  the  mayoi'  and  aideruica.  in  which,  aAer  toiiiag  thcin 
that  he  was  of  the  age  of  tlireencore  years  and  four,  he  goes 
on,  as  iKifore,  to  speak  of  the  Chronicles  (not  Chronicle) 
and  divers  Summaries  be  had  set  forth.  '  for  the  space  of 
almost  thirty  years  last  pa.st;'  that  after  his  Summary, 
lie  published,  in  the  year  ICOO  (now  after  near  forty  years 
Study  of  biaiorv)  his  'Floiw  Mistomran*'  that  ia^  his 
'  Annals  of  this  land.*  ftem  the  time  of  the  antient  Britons 
to  his  own,  '  which,' however,  '  were  notliing  eUn  hut  his  | 
Smiuuary  gn-ally  stilarKe<l ;'  that  'this  book  was  set  forth 
aj^'aui  iti  the  year  1605,  by  Slow  himself,  with  enlarfiemeiits. 
in  tiie  biack  letter,  in  a  thick  quarto;'  that  ho  intended  (o 

Eublish.  or  leave  to  posterity,  a  far  larger  volume,  but  died 
Bfore  he  could  accomplisb  that  design;  'and  where  that 
laborious  work  of  h»  is,'  adds  Stiype,  'I  know  not;  only 
m  are  told  that  he  loft  the  same  in  his  study,  orderly 
written,  ready  for  the  press ;  but  that  it  came  to  nothing. 
We  all  know  that  another  edition  of  the  Annuls  wa^  set 
forth  in  folio  by  Edmond  Howes,  some  years  after  the  au- 
thors death.  Perliaps  ihose  historical  collections  are  pre- 
served in  the  curious  repository  of  Sir  Simon<ls  Dewes.  as 
some  say  the  rest  of  Stow's  books  and  papers  are,  many  of 
which  are  now  rawHtiied  in  the  iDcomparable  library  of 
manuscripts  ereetett  by  the  carl  of  Oiford  and  Mortimer.* 
Such  is  the  substance  of  between  fow  and  five  long  wordy 
columns  which  Strype  devotes  to  the  matter.  '  So  that.' 
bu  concludes,  'Stows  histories,  which  he  collected  and 
»roiu,  were  three,  viz.  Ins  Chronicle,  his  Summary  of 
Clironicles,  and  his  Annals.  The  two  latter  he  printed  ; 
but  that  Cbrooicle  which  be  called  his  largest  wock  was 
unrprintod.' . 


IL  The  accoiitU  given  by  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
Slow  in  the  '  Biou'i  Viia  Britanmca'  us,  that  his  '  Summary 
of  the  Chronicles  of  Eneland'  first  appeared  m  1565;  that 
it  was  reprinted  with  additions  and  improvements  in  1570, 
1575,  and  1590,  and,  with  a  continuation  by  Kdmond 
Howes,  in  1607,  1610|  Itll,  and  1618;  that  an  abridge" 
ntent  of  this  *  SomMiy'  apinaied  in  1 566,  and  was  reprinted 
with  oontinnatioDS  in  1S67. 1473.  1579,  1584,  1587.  1598. 
and  1604;  thattherewasan  edition  of  the'Summarv,'under 
the  tille  of  '  Annales,'  published  in  4to.  in  1292;  iut  tiiat 
his 'Annals,' properly  so  called,  first  apjiui  1 ;  n  i.QD,  under 
the  title  of  '  Flores  Mistoriarum,  or  Annals  of  England  ;* 
and  finally,  that  '  from  bts  papers  Edmond  Howes  pub- 
lished afterwards  that  folio  volume  which  goes  under  tbo 
name  of  Stow's  Chronicle,*  first  in  1615,  and  again  in  lUt, 
but  that  *  own  this  doth  sol  contain  all  that "  far  longer 
work** which  Mr.  Stow  mentions,  and  intended  to  have  pub- 
lished, leaving  it  in  liis  study  orderly  written,  ready  for  the 
press.'  The  manuscript,  it  is  add«l,  'is  not  in  the  Hritibh 
Museum,  with  others  of  our  author's  manuscripts,'  which, 
as  already  stated*  were  among  those  of  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
now  forming  what  is  called  the  Harieian  Ccdiection. 

Ul.  Watt,  in  bis  '  Btbliolbeoa  Brilannica,'  makea  Slow 
to  be  the  author  of  no  fewer  than  fbtir  different  printed 
works  on  English  histotr,  aamdy— I,  bis '  Summary  of 
English  Chronicleii,'  of  wnieh  ibere  were  editions,  in  8vo., 
in  1565,  1570,  1575,  1579,  1590,  and,  with  continuations  by 
Howes,  ill  16U7.  J  nio,  ICU,  and  1618  ;  'J,  his  '  Summary  of 
Chronicles  abridged,'  pnnled  in  8to.,  in  156f>,  1567,  and 
1579 ;  3,  his '  Chronicles  of  England,'  published,  m  4tOn  m 
1580.  1584.  1587,  1592,  and.  under  the  title  of*  Flares  Uis- 
tariaram.  or  Annals  of  this  KiDgdom,'  in  1640  and  1604, 
eaoih  thno  with  »  eontbraation ;  4,  nis  *  Annals,  or  a  Genera) 
Chronicle  of  England,'  i2mo.,  1573;  ^to.,  1592;  16mo., 
1598;  4to.,  160-2.  1605.  and,  continued  by  Howe*,  folio, 
15N-15,  and  a^aln  1C.'?1.  Tin*  account  apj>ear8  to  be  i  im  re 
jumble  of  blunders,  made  u^  from  the  '  Biograpbia  Bntiia- 
nica'  and  pvobaUy  Ihe  entriM  in  some  boMtMllefsr  eatsi* 
logues. 

It  does  not  appear  that, there  are  rMllyaiOM  than  tw>o 
histwical  works  of  Stow'a  whteh  cm  fnmiitf  be  called 
diflbrent,  namely,  his  *  Summaty'  and  hte  *  Annals.* 

1.  The  earliest  edition  of  the 'Summary"  that  we  have 
seen  is  a  very  small  l8mo.  volume,  in  black  letter,  entitled 
'The  Summarie  of  Bnglishe  Chroiiii-k's  (In  <  iy  lecled  and 
published),  abridged  and  continued  tiU  this  present  moneth 
of  November,  in  tbeyeare  of  our  Lord  God  1567.  by  J.S.; 
imphnted  at  London,  in  Flote  Street,  acre  to  8.  Dunsteoe's 
church,  by  lliomas  Marshe.'  Bntthis  is  not  the  first  edi« 
tion  of  the  book,  fur  in  a  dedication  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Roger 
Martin,  lord-mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  commoners  of  Lon- 
don, the  author  stales  that  in  Qrst  publishing  this  his  smalt 
travail  of  English  Chronicles  ho  thounht  good  to  dedieaio 
it  to  the  earl  of  Leicester ;  '  but  now,'  he  adds,  '  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  printer  and  other  of  my  loving  friends,  having 
brought  the  same  into  a  new  form,  such  as  may  both  ease 
the  puise  and  the  eeniaMk  and  yet  nothing  omitted  ean- 
venient  to  be  known ;  anCbesidea  all  this,  having  exsnple 
before  my  face  to  change  my  patron  (reserving  stilt  my 

Frinter,  as  careful  of  his  advantage  rather  than  mine  own), 
am  bold  to  submit  it  unto  your  honour  and  w  orship'.s  pnt- 
tection,'  &c.  Another  edition  of  the  same  size,  but  a 
greater  number  of  payes,  is  entitled  '  The  Summaryc  of  the 
Chronicles  of  Knglande,  lately  collected,  newly  corrected, 
abridged,  and  continued  unto  this  present  \earof  Christ. 

1573,  by  J.  8.'  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Ru  Hen.  Lionel 
Dnokei,  lord<mayar  of  London,  the  aMsnnen.  md  eom- 

moners :  and  in  a  curious  addresai '  To  the  mder.'  Slow 
says,  '  (jaUing  to  memory,  gentle  reader,  with  what  dili- 
genoe.  to  my  great  cojtand  charges,  I  have  travailed  m  my 
late  Summary  of  the  Chronicles,  ns  also  the  dihhoneKt 
dealings  of  somebody  towards  me  (whereof  I  have  long  since 
iiutticiently  written  and  exhibited  to  the  learned  andbonour- 
ablcj,*  I  persuaded  with  myself  to  have  surceased  from 
this  kind  of  travail,  wbatein  another  hath  used  to  t«sp  the 
frnila  of  my  labonn.  But  now,  Ibr  dtvets  causes  tiietwto 
moving  me,  I  have  once  again  briefly  niit  over  this  small 
abridgihJiit.'  &c  There  were  probably  many  editions  of 
the  '  Summary '  after  this ;  but  the  only  other  jnufli-lif  i  in 
Stow's  lifetime  which  we  have  seen  is  one,  also  iu  ISmoi, 
and  in.blB«k  letter*  ptiaied  in  1591^  vhUi  bae  hie  tumw  at 

•ftm  ysfmaMisA  la  Is  Hit  iuttm  stwilfcln  liMd  ^tahn,  as 
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full  length  on  the  title-p«^,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Right 
Hi  n:>urublu  Sir  Richard  Saltinstow.  Kat^  lord-mayor  of 
Loi  1  :  .  iLie  aldoriuen,  the  master,  waidSDIi  and  assistants 
of  th«  Merdiuit  TaihuiL  %Dd  aU  tba  eonttBioiw  of  (ba  aafna 
dty.  In  the  d«di«ation  be  apeaki  of  the  fcmer  ejitiotn  vt 
his  '  Summary,'  and  ulso  his  '  late  publislieJ  Chronicle  and 
Annals and  ai^uin,  of  this  hm  '  abridj^cd  Summary,'  and 
other  his*  larger  Chronicles;*  but  we  belicnu  these  various 
expressions  refer  only  to  one  other  work  bc&idc&  the  '  Sum- 
mary.' The  next  edition  of  the '  Summary'  that  wo  have  mot 
with  iseattUed  *  The  Abn^piant  of  the  English  Chronideb 
flnt  aolkelcd  by  K.  Jobn  Stow,  and  after  him  augmratad 
with  ttttf  manorable  antiquities  and  continued  with  matters 
frnwioe  and  domestical],  unto  the  end  of  the  yeare  1610,  by 
E.  H.,  getitk-inan  ;  iiniiriiilcd  at  London  for  the  Company  of 
Stationer*.  IGU.'  Thi»  volume- 1&  a  12iao..  in  black  letter, 
iikc  its  predecessors;  but  the  type  is  larger,  and  it  doci  not 
kev'ui  to  contain,  with  the  exception  of  the  Continuation, 
much  more  than  what  Stow  had  already  printed,  although 
Howea,  the  editor,  telU  ua  that,  faaiidfla  the  tiooa  tha  ]>ra> 
aant  aditioa  bad  coat  him,  h«  had  labowad  Bte  jmn  ao  • 
precadiiw  edition  of  the  wort,  which  appears  to  have  been 
poblished  in  1607.  The  present  volume  has  two  dedica- 
liuns.,  one  to  Sir  Henry  Rowo,  who  was  lord  mayor  in  1607, 
tliu  other  to  Sir  Wiliiaui  Cruven,  whu  was  eiec^tod  to  that 
otlice  m  IGIO.  Slow's  '  Summary  '  seems  to  liavc  been  in 
constant  demand  for  half  a  century  a Aer  its  first  puhlica- 
liOD;  it  was  the  popular  manual  of  our  nationai  hislur;  ; 
heoee  the  book  was  laid  hold  of  tj  the  Stationsii'  Com- 
pany, who  probably  brought  out  new  impreMiona  of  it  overy 
ihrae  or  four  years,  continued  to  the  dale  of  publication  like 
their  almanacs  and  other  similar  liaiulb<ioks. 

2.  Of  ilic  '  Annals,'  a  copy  now  before  ns  in  4to,  and 
bUck  letter  wauu  the  tillc-piigti,  but  uppfais  to  liave  Imeit 
I'rinled  in  1692,  to  which  year  the  history  is  bruu;^nt  down. 
At  the  end,  on  p.  1295,  the  author,  adajrassiog  toe  'good 
Noder.'  says,  '  I  desire  thee  to  take  tbew  mj  lahoata  in 
nod  part,  like  aa  I  have  patnAiUj  to  my  great  eaat  and 
oiars^  and  not  for  hire,  out  of  many  old  hidden  histo- 
ries, and  true  recur'ls  of  iKtitjisity,  bruufjht  the  same  to 
light,  and  freely,  for  il.y  grtat  commodity,  bestowed  them 
UjKjn  thee  -  so  shall  tbuu  encourage  me  to  publish  a  larger 
volume  and  hi»tory  of  this  ii>lai)d,  iiriiicos  of  liic  same,  and 
accidents  of  their  times,  which  I  have  gatiu.-rcd,  and  is 
laady  to  the  press,  wben  God  shall  purmti  me.'  Siow'« 
'Annalat*  although  of  OOOiae  mentioning  the  same  facta, 
•idi  annr  othM%  aalm  ^Snnmanr,*  ia  altqmtfier  a  differ- 
ent work  from  that :  even  thia  edition  of  isn  most  contain 

at  least  ten  tim  s  .is  Ti.urh  iKntter  as  the  most  extended 
ediljiiu  of  the  'Summurv.'  AiMillier  e<litiuu,  ixhu  la  4lu. 
and  black  letter,  a  copy  of  wiiich  in  the  British  Museum, 
is  entitled  'The  Annates  of  England;  faithfully  collected 
out  of  the  most  authenticall  authors,  records,  and  other 
monunents  of  antiquity  ;  lately  collected,  since  encrcased, 
and  continued  from  the  first  habitation  untill  this  present 
year  KM ;  by  John  Stow,  Citizen  of  I^ndon.  Imprinted 
at  London  for  George  Bishop  and  Thomas  Adams.  Cum 
privilegio  re^ia;  majestaiis.'  This  edition  has  the  dedica- 
tion to  Whitgift,  dated  IGOU,  already  mentioned,  and  also  a 
'Preface  ur  Address  to  the  Reader,'  which  contaiasi  l\im 
greater  part  of  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  the  various  edi- 
tions of  tite  '  Summary,'  and  inscribed  to  tholord  mayor  for 
tb«  liine  being,  la  hia  Dedication  io  Whitgift  the  author 
states  that  bb  tahoriona  epltoetioos  have  now  at  length 
grown  into  a  large  volume,  '  which,*  he  says,  'I  was  willing 
10  have  committed  to  the  press,  had  not  the  printer,  for  some 
private  respecUi,  been  ni  irt;  i  i.  ,  to  publish  Annals  at 
this  present;'  and  he  aiici  ManU  expresses  his  hope  of  the 
srchbishop's  favourable  acceptance  ot  the  present  work,  as 
but  partof  that  which  he  'intended  tu  a  more  kr^e  voluma' 
In  Ua  FMCmo  also  ho  desenbai  this  pditiou  of  hia  'Annals' 
aa  M  nlMinet  of  a  lar  laigav  work,  whkb  be  haa  gaUiered, 
and  meant  to  have  publiahied ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  *  Chro- 
:  1  ,'  ti  p.  1-133,  flfier  soliciting  as  usual  the  reader's  favour- 
i  jic  atcepiance  of  his  labours,  he  adds,  •S<j  sbalt  thou  en- 
ctjura(;o  me,  if  God  permit  me  life,  to  publish  or  to  leave  to 
posterity  a  far  larger  volume,  Wng  since  hj  me  laboured,  at 
the  rraueat  and  eomroaodroent  of  the  Rev.  Father  Mat- 
thew Aiker,  Avcbbiahop  of  Canterbury ;  but,  he  then  de- 
eaaiinc.  nf  hook  ww  pBavanted  by  printing  and  reprint- 
'w  (vithoittt  wmnt  av  vell-liking)  of  Rayner  Wolfe's 
CWMien,  andomvltin  iomeri.  by  the  name  of  Raphael 
Hatlngdw^  hil  Ohmipla^'  Wo  doubt  ji;  with  tho  ofr 


ceptiun  of  the  continuation,  there  be  almost  anythttig  in 
this  edition  of  the  'Annals'  whicli  is  not  in  the  preccdiog 
edition  of  1592.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  much  addM 
to  the  portmn  of  whiob  Stow  ia  the  author  in  either  of  the 
editions  pohlished  efter  hn  death  by  Howes,  ta  folio,  the 
drh  t  II-  :  n  15,  the  second  in  1G31.  Of  the  latter,  still  in 
black  luiicr,  the  lull  title  is'Annalc.*,  or  a  General  Chro- 
nicle of  Kngland;  be^un  by  Joint  Stow,  and  augmented  with 
matters  forraigite  and  domt^ttquo,  antientand  moderne,  un- 
to the  end  of  this  present  year  1631,  by  Edmund  Howes.' 
In  bis  dedication  to  the  king  however  Howes  intimates 
that  he  had  beeu  no  less  than  thirty  years  employed  npoc 
the  worfc»  and  that  he  had  underuken  and  performed  the 
task  in  consequence  of  his  *oath  and  promise  made  to  the 
lato  mo  t  n  .  I  11  1  pnlale  Doctor  Whitgift,  Lord  Arch- 
bishop ot  Caalt.  uui  v.'  AVe  do  not  find  that  he  professes  to 
have  made  use  of  any  m  i:i  i.-,cript  inalerials  loft  by  Stow. 

Stow's  other  work,  h!>  '  Survey  of  London,'  was  first  pul}> 
lishetU  in  a  quarto  volume,  in  1598 ;  and  again,  in  the  samo 
formt  with  considerable  additions,  in  1GU3.  After  the  an> 
thoi'a  death,  a  third  edition,  also  in  4to.,  was  published  in 
I  CIS.  by  A.  M.  (Anthony  Monday),  who^  according  to 
Strype,  'made  c«%-eral  additions  (as  he  pretended)  which,  or 
mucn  of  which  (as  he  hinted  in  his  Epistle),  he  had  for- 
m«?rly  from  Stow  himself,  who,  w  hile  he  wus  alive,  delivered 
him  some  of  his  best  collections,  and  used  importunate  per- 
suasions with  him  to  correct  what  be  found  amiss,  ana  to 
proceed  in  perfecting  a  work  so  worthy.'  A  foi^th  edition, 
in  folio,  came  out  in  1639^  professing  on  the  title-pue  to  be 
'  now  twEiiplotely  tnished  Vf  the  study  end  labour  orA.  M., 
H.  D.  (Humphry  Dyson),  and  others.*  Strype  g'wcs  C.  J. 
as  one  of  the  contributors,  meaning  probably  t  iieC.  I.  whose 
signature  is  appended  to  the  prefatory  address  to  the 
reader.  The  next  edition  was  that  publishcfl  by  Strype,  in 
1720,  in  two  folio  volumes,  each  twice  the  size  of  the  folio 
of  1633.  Slrypo's  additions  indeed  made  the  '  Survey,'  for 
the  greater  part,  a  new  work.  The  writer  of  the  article  on 
Stow  in  the  'Biographia  Britanniea'  is,  as  far  aa  we  know, 
mistaken  in  hia  assertion  (Note  L.),  ^t  di{s  edition  waa 
reprinted  in  173R. 

Stow,  in  various  passages  of  his  '  .\nnal8,' claims  (he 
ooniiiiutttion  of  Ilolinshed's  'Chronn-lo"  fri»ra  IS'S  (o  I  jS6, 
as  lus  own  handiwork.  He  appears  tu  have  at  least  sup- 
plied a  great  part  of  the  materials  for  that  portion  of  tlie 
work;  but  be  is  merely  mentioned  as  one  of  several  con- 
tribulom  in  the  Epistle  to  (he  Reader  prefixed  to  the  edi- 
tion oif  1M7  by  A.  F.  (Abraham  Fleming)*  who  beaklea 
takes  to  himseir  the  eredit  of  having  digested  the  whole. 
In  his*  Annals,*  under  the  year  1400,  Slow  states  that  the 
edilian  of  Chaucer  published  (by  Speght)  in  ISG9,  was 
founded  upon  divers  written  copies  corrected  by  him.  Dr. 
David  PoweU  m  his  'History  of  Cambria,*  puhhslii  d  m 
1 584,  acknowledges  that  he  derived  important  assistance 
from  Stow,  who  suj^Ued  bim  with  a  considerable  number 
of  manuscript  bistonant.  of  whteh  be  had  made  use.  Stow 
had  possessed  himself  of  a  largo  collection  of  curious  and 
valuable  manuscripts,  some  originals,  some  transcribed  by 
his  own  hand;  among  the  latter,  the  six  volumes  of  Le- 
land's  '  Collectanea' (since  printed  by  Hearnc),  which  he 
sold  to  Camden  for  a  life  annuiiyof  c-.^ht  )iouii<ls  a  year. 

The  hard  fate  of  Slow  in  his  old  age  is  well  known.  Tiie 
laborious  and  acute  investigator  Oif  antiquity,  and  faithful 
and  gisphio  depictnr  of  thia  nannaca  and  customs  of  his 
own  tims^  waa  Imlnr  hia  countnmen.  when  he  bad  reaehed 
his  eightieth  year,  literally  to  beg  his  bread.  Strype  has 
given  a  letter  from  James  I.,  refbnring  to  letters  patent 
under  the  ^reat  seal,  granted  8th  May,  1603,  auihurising 
Stow  to  collect  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people 
throughout  the  (greater  part  of  the  kingdom,*  and  also  the 
actual  brief  or  hcunce  by  which  the  same  privilege  was  te> 
newed  to  him  the  following  year.  The  latter  paper,  in 
oonsideratioo  of  Stow  having  *  fi>r  the  good  of  tlM  common 
wealth,  and  posterity  to  oome^  employed  all  his  industry 
and  labour  to  commit  tu  the  history  of  chronicle  all  such 
things  worthy  of  remembrance,  as  frmu  lime  to  time  liap- 
pened  within  this  whole  ri  i^Iii:,  for  the  space  of  five  and 
forty  years,  until  Christmas  la»t  passed  (aa  by  divers  large 
and  brief  ohiopidoa  of  hia  writing  may  appear),  heaidoa  liua 

•  riiii  paper  liM  bMD  laUly  raore  curr«.'Oy  ifina  from  th«  |>riotc4l  cop/ 

]..,.,*f v...f  .n  th«  H»rlei»n  ro'.lrvtiiju.  bv  Mr  11.  M-.n  Curu'V.  In  Ijis  'Cmio- 
1  I  .  r  ,tiiri»  Hlu•lr«l•^l.' <iri'.'U»lc'h,  lt.;-l   I     I       .  I  ■   I  »lc  uf  Ila- lolt.jri 

uiuut  :«t>tri<t  Io  ia  Uw  latter  i*  Uwn  (itaa  Uw  Sib  ot  Utrch  (out  M»tX 
Wii,  wMrt  MiMin^ia  Uw  ■oJne  niiawilm.  mmM  he  Msw^  MSS. 
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gtOt  ptint  and  charge  in  making  his  book  called  hut 
"Surrey  of  London,"  wherein  he  spent  eight  years  in 
aMrobing  out  of  Mtimat  Noorda  eonoorning  totiauitiM  both 
for  London  and  Southward  and  in  MMiseoiienmor  bis  having 

s  i  iU'cl  the  fa\our,  and  'havint;  left  hi*  foriQer  means, 
whereby  ho  lived,  uiily  employmt;  hinisolf  for  the  service 
and  K""'!  of  his  counlry/  grants  to  hiin  and  his  deputy, 
the  bearer  of  the  paper,  liccnoe  for  one  year,  to  »s>k,  gather, 
and  receive  the  aim*  and  charitabto  benevolence  of  all 
poopla  in  th«  counties  and  cities  enumerated,  and  commands 
the  autlioritiw.  at  such  titnes  as  Stow  or  his  deputy  shall 
come  to  any  of  t)ieir  churches,  or  other  places,  to  nak  and 
receive  the  said  gratuities,  *  quietly  to  permit  and  folbr 
them  so  to  do,  without  any  iiiannoi'  let  or  contradiction.' 

Stow  died  uf  the  slunc  colic,  on  the  ilh  of  April,  1605, 
and  Wiig  bulled  in  his  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew  Undcr- 
dhaft,  where  his  monument,  exhibiting  his  cffisfy,  erected  by 
his  widow,  is  still  to  be  Men.  Stnrpe  says  that  he  left  four 
daughtars,  but  wbetlier  my  aont  oe  oould  not  learn. 

It  is  stated  bf  Ifc.  Cornef,  in  bis  •Curiosities  of  Liiera- 
ture  Illustrated^  (p.  41.  note),  that  a  memoir  of  Stow  was 
then  contemplated  by  John  Gongb  Nichols.  Esq.,  F.S.A. ; 
but,  as  far  as  wo  are  aware,  it  ha>.  nai  vet  appi  ared. 

STOW-ON-TITE-WOLD.  [GLoucBSTBiisBiRit.] 

STOWi:.       Ill  CSINGHAMSHIRE.] 

STRABISMUS.  [SQUiNXtNO.] 

STRABO  (Srpa/Swv)  was  born  at  Amasia,  in  Cappadocia, 
befon  \he  ChhsUaa  nra,  but  the  time  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known. His  motber  was  the  granddaughter  of  Lagetas,  who 
was  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Darybun.  a  skilful  commander 
who  had  been  employed  by  Mitbrfdtfes  Buergctes.  (Strab., 
p.  47",  4  78,  cd.  Cataub.)  M  .i|ihcrnes.  who  bad  hocti  t'ln- 
ployed  by  Milhridates  Eupuior,  was  an  uncle  of  Straboa 
father  (p.  •iy'.').or  facoordiu'i  to  the  true  reading  of  Strabo's 
text)  the  uncle  of  his  mother  by  the  father's  side.  Wo 
are  not  informed  vbo  bis  father  was.  It  has  been 
observed  tbat  bis  dbid«,  Straboi,  is  the  cognomen  of 
Fnnpeius  Strabo,  tbe  ibtber  of  Fompey  the  Great, 
whence  it  has  been  ooi^eetuied  tbat  on  his  father's  side 
there  was  some  connection  witb  the  family  of  Pompey ;  but 
what  this  connection  may  have  been,  is  purely  a  miitter  of 
conjecture.  Slrabo,  the  son,  received  a  good  education. 
He  studied  at  Nysa,  under  Arisiodeinus;  at  Amisus.  in 
Pontus.  under  Tyrannio;  and  at  beluaeuia  of  Cilicia, 
under  Xenirchus,  who  was  a  Peniiatctie.  He  also  visited 
Aleundria  in  BgypW  where  be  bad  the  instruction  of 
BoetbttS  of  Sidon.  also  a  Peripatetic ;  and  Tarsus,  then  a 
great  school  of  learning,  where  he  studied  under  Atbeno- 
dorus.  who  was  a  Stoic.  It  thu^  appears  that  even  durinp^ 
the  course  of  his  education  Strabo  must  have  heen  a  consi- 
derable traveller,  and  bis  own  work  >>hows  that  he  must 
Siibsequuiitly  bave  visited  many  places.  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt,  as  far  as  the  cataracts  of  Syeue,  were  withm  the 
range  of  bis  travels.  In  Egypt  he  became  acquainted  with 
Aelius  Gallui»  who  eommuiaed  a  Roman  expedition  into 
AiaUa.  in  tbe  line  of  Auguatui»  and  ho  visited  in  bis 
company  the  vocal  statue  of  Memnon  at  Thebes  (p.  816). 
He  also  travelled  in  Crete,  Northern  Greece,  and  probably 
some  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus:  he  tell--  fl-  .t  l;c  saw 
CIconffi  from  the  Acroconnthus ;  but  iuii  lemai  ks  about 
Mycenae  seem  to  show  that  he  did  not  visit  that  part  of  the 
Peloponnesus  at  least  (p.  377).  lie  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Italy,  and  he  tells  us  that  Elba,  Corsica,  and 
Sardinia  are  visim  tarn  tbe  heigbts  of  Populonium  (p. 

ftom  wbicb  it  is  a  probable  eonelusion  that  he  had 
seen  those  places  from  the  Italian  coast.  It  is  also  probable 
that  he  spent  some  lime  at  Rome,  where  he  would  find  ma- 
tenals  for  his  geojjrapbical  work. 

There  are  various  parages  in  his  '  Geography'  which  in- 
iieato  about  what  time  they  were  written.  In  his  8i\th 
book  (p.  2d8)  ho  speaks  of  Gerroaniciis  and  I>rusus  as  stiU 
living;  and  in  the  ibirteentb  (p.  627)  he  speaks  of  Tiberius 
■s  tbe  retgning  emperor,  and  as  having  repaired  tbe  miip 
cbiefdonete  Ssrdis  byihe  great  eartbqnake,  ajx  1 7.  (SuaX^ 
Am.,  it.,  47.)  There  are  numerous  other  passages  in  tbts 
work  in  which  he  speaks  of  contemporary  historical  events, 
but  porliaps  none  which  can  virl;  rcrtanity  lio  referred  to  a 
later  ilale  than  the  s;roat  earlbtjuaiie.  in  a  pas8ii;,'e  of  the 
fourth  book  (p.  206)  he  nays  that  it  was  then  tlie  thirty- 
third  year  since  the  Norici  had  been  reduced  to  obedience 
bjTlbaiiuB  and  Drusus,  wbieb  took  place  about  B.C.  15;  ac- 
eofding  to  wbieb  Stnbowas  wiiting  hia  fouxtb  book  in  tbe 
Tew 


Strabo's  '  Geography '  is  mentioned  by  few  antient 
wTiters :  he  is  cited  by  Nfarci^nus  of  Heraclea.  Athenaeos, 
and  Harpoctation  (Aiue^  Aixe>ov) ;  but  Pliny,  who  night 
frequently  have  cited  bin  in  tbe  geographical  part  of  bis 
work,  never  mentions  his  name ;  nor  does  it  occur  in  Pau- 
sanias.  He  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  by  Plutarch,  not 
as  a  geographer,  hut  as  an  historical  writer. 

Very  different  (>]iitiiou«  have  bwn  given  of  Sirnbo's  geo- 
graphical work.  Tlial  he  was  deficient  in  uiaihemaiical 
knowledge  is  evident,  and  hts  accuracy  ui  many  cases  is  at 
least  doubtful.  To  form  a  proper  judgment  of  him.  wo 
must  ascertain  what  he  proposed  his  work  to  be,  wbieb 
be  eolleeled  tnm  various  passages.  His  work  was  (o  m 
practical,  that  is.  adapted  to  the  use  of  per't  ini  of  a  certain 
amount  of  education,  and  particularly  persona<;es  engaged  in 
administration.  He  s;iys  that  a  '  man  who  reads  hi^  work 
ought  not  to  be  so  ignorani  as  nevur  to  have  i»een  a  »pbere 
or  the  circles  marked  on  it ;'  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  a 
man  who  is  ignorant  of  these  and  other  like  matters,  which 
he  has  enumerated,  and  wbieb  bdong  to  the  eleinemary 
parts  of  knowledge,  cannot  ondentand  his  work.  '  His 
work,*he  says. ' is,  in  o  word,  fbruniversal  use, political  and 
piofitable  to  all,  just  as  hislory  is' fp.  12,  13);  anrl  "as  ha 
had  written  an  histurica!  work  f i  To/ivZ/^ara  i<Trj(i<ci),  use- 
ful, as  he  supposed,  butli  f>)r  etliical  and  political  |ihilos.iphy, 
he  determined  to  add  to  it  a  gcographieal  work,  whicli  was 
of  a  like  kind,  and  addressed  to  the  same  class  of  men,  and 
chiefly  to  those  in  power ;  and.  as  in  tbe  former  work,  only 
wbat  related  to  distin^ruisbedroen  and  to  distingttisbed  Uvea 
was  recorded,  and  things  trivial  and  mean  were  omitted;  so 
in  his  geographical  work  be  sbouM  dwell  only  on  tbinn 

which  were  of  note  and  (if  i  r;i  (  u:  f  ml  e,  aiul  tliinj^s  in"  which 
there  was  something  useful  u.i  t  xaniple.  and  wm  lb  ricord- 
ing,  and  a:^reeable.'  From  this  u  appears  tbat  Strabo 
neither  designed  a  matbeiuatical  treatise,  nor  an  enumera- 
tion of  astronomical  positions,  nor  a  treatise  on  the  physical 
character  of  countries.  His  design  was  to  write  tometbing 
which  should  give  an  educated  man  a  general  notion  of  tbe 
earth's  surface,  its  politieal  divisions,  the  chief  peculiarities 
of  each,  and  so  much  of  its  history  as  would  enliren  and 
explain  his  geographical  description. 

Accordinjsriy  Strabo  produced  a  work  which  cuntams  a 
great  mass  of  useful  information,  but  is  not  stru  ily  a  ge  >- 
graphical  work,  and  thou(;h  systematic  according;  to  his 
notion  of  system,  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  system 
of  geography.  Though  be  resided  a  long  time  at  Aiexaa- 
dria,  he  derived  little  advantage  fhtn  tbe  labours  of  tbe  geo- 
graphers and  astronomers  of  that  school  for  tbe  correction 
of  positions  and  fixing  the  bearini^'S  of  places  witb  respect 
to  one  another,  or  for  ileterminini;  the  tjeneral  form  of  the 
regions  whicli  he  describes.  His  taste  iiuKn^l  was  for  other 
studies  than  those  which  belong  to  the  poourapher. 

The  first  two  bn')l:«  nf  Strabo  contain  his  general  geogra- 
phy. In  the  fi^^t  I  k  bo  treats  of  tbe  advantages  of  tike 
study  of  negrapby,  and  diseuases  the  geopapbi^l  )ukam- 
ledge  ^  Homer,  vMeh  he  rates  highly.  He  tben  nea> 
tions  the  old  geographers,  as  Hecataeus,  Democritus,  Eu- 
doxus  of  Cniaos,  ana  Ephorus  of  Cumae ;  and  the  more 
recent  geogrephers,  Eratosthenes,  Hipparchus,  I'olybius, 
and  Posidonius.  He  passes  a  criiical  iudginent  on  the  first 
two  books  of  Eratosthenes,  which  leads  hira  to  various  dis- 
cussions,  and  to  observations  on  the  changes  which  the 
earth's  surface  has  undergone.  In  the  second  book  he  ex- 
tends bis  criticism  to  tbe  third  boob  of  £ratostbeneSk  and  to 
the  three  hooks  of  Hipperebus.  He  also  diseuaMtbe  merits 
of  Posidonius  and  Polybius.  Strabo  has  thus  preserved  many 
pasfagea  of  the  Greek  geographical  writers ;  but  tho  au- 
thor's judgment  is  often  prejudiced  and  inaccurate.  Ho 
severely  criticises  Hipparchus,  and  points  out  many  of  his 
errors,  particularly  as  to  the  l.ititude  of  jilaces.    The  latter 

fiart  of  the  second  boek  treats  of  the  preliminary  know- 
edge  which  the  geographer  requires.  Slrabo  was  acquainted 
with  tbe  foot  of  tbe  epherical  figure  of  the  earth ;  and  he 
determines  the  hoondiries  of  tbe  habitable  part  of  it  Tbe 
world  is  divided  by  tho  equinoctial  circle  into  the  northern 
and  the  southern  hemispheres.  The  habitable  portion  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  parallel  of  latitude  which  passes 
tlirouRh  Icrne  (Ireland),  and  on  the  south  by  the  |>aralle| 
which  passes  throui,^h  the  Cinnamon  country.  The  parts 
to  the  north  of  tho  first  parallel  are  not  habitable  oo 
account  of  cold,  and  those  to  the  south  of  the  secood 

CraUel  are  uninhabited  owin^  to  excessive  beat.  He  ibl^ 
Rs  EiateitheiM  inhfameaiunmecii^aiid  egmvBMt  thai 
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with  those  of  Hipparefaiu  and  Polybius.  The  habitable 
worki  (cMK«v;wy9>  is  •urrounded  by  water,  and  the  Caspian 
Sea  is  a  gulf  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  a  mistake  which  he 
might  have  corrected  by  the  aid  of  Herodotua.  The  length 
of  the  habitable  world  is  about  doabl*  Ha  breadth. 

Thm  OM  book  oontaiiw  the  description  of  the  Spanish 
BMUHndft  aod  the  Balearic  Islands ;  hi«  principal  autbori- 
tieoaw  Arteniidorus.  Posidonius,  a;  1  P  1  vhius.  The  fourth 
treats  of  Grallia,  Britain,  the  Alps,  aim  iho  tribes  which  in- 
habited the  Alps,  and  the  T alleys  belonging  to  that  nioun- 
tam-system :  in  general  he  follows  the  description  of  Ctosar, 
and  he  also  used  Artemidonis  and  Polybius,  and  probably 
tba  vork  of  ArittoUeoa  Political  Constitutions,  for  his  ac- 
eoont  of  Ibiaaia  (Maneill*);  kis  deserintion  of  Brittin  is 
WMoodingly  metigre ;  in  treating  of  Tbnl«  b«  gives  tone 
Meoant  of  Py  theas,  but  rejects  bis  authority.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  books  contain  the  description  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the 
adjoining  islands:  ho  had  probably  seen  a  large  part  of 
these  Countries  himself;  yet  he  makes  great  u»e  of  Poly- 
biuA,  Posidonius,  Epbortis,  Eratosthenes,  and  many  other 
writers:  in  treating  of  Coc^sica  and  Sardinia,  he  quotes  the 
'  Chorognphm,'  vttboat  a»]Huw  «bo  it  iatonded  bf  the 
torm:  It  hn  boeii  angRettMl  tut  tko  vord  kas'rvfwence 
not  to  any  particular  individual,  but  to  the  results  of  (he 
eommission  under  thu  direction  of  Agrippa  which  made  a  sur- 
Tey  of  tbeeiapire:  it  has  also  been  conjectured  that  Aj^r  ,[  l 
himself  is  meant  by  the  Chorographus.  In  the  seveniii  bouk 
Strabo  treats  of  the  countries  on  thu  Danube,  and  tin;  parts 
Deluded  between  the  Danube,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Black 
Boa:  the  parts  which  treat  of  HlMdonia  and  Thrace  are 
lost,  and  iu  tbeit  plaeo  we  bafo  m  wenitj  opitome.  Simbo's 
•ntboritiea  Ibr  this  part  of  kis  work  soein  to  katre  been  very 
defective.  The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  hooks  contain  his 
description  of  Greece  and  the  Inlands,  in  which  he  makes 
great  use  of  Homer :  Ephorus.  Polybius,  Posidonius,  Hip- 
parcbus,  Artcmidorus,  and  Tiinostbenei,  are  n\so  hiit  autho' 
rities,  in  addition  to  tuatiy  other  writers.  With  the  eleventh 
book  Strabo  begins  his  description  of  Asia,  a*  to  the  extent 
and  dimensions  of  whteh  his  notions  are  very  inaccurate. 
H«  divideo  it  into  tso  awin  pattinnsi  dstonninsd  fay  tbo 
nago  of  Tsurtis.  The  mttern  nortimi  eomprises  tke  wan- 
tries  between  thoTanais,  Palus  Maeoti<i,  the  Blnuk  a.u<\  xhr- 
Caspiau  Suasj;  the  countries  east  of  the  Caspian,  Luirili-Mng 
on  India;  and  Media,  Armenia, and  Cappadocia,  to  the  Halys  : 
these  are  described  in  the  eleventh  book.  In  the  twelfth 
and  fulluwiug  books  he  treats  of  Asia  west  of  the  Halys  and 
tbe  adjoining  islands.  His  authorities  for  the  eleventh  book 
are,  among  others,  Artemidorus.  tbe  historians  of  the  Mi- 
tkridauie  wait;  Motrodoriis  of  Sospais;  «4id  Fatrods^  Ibo 
•dniral  of  Sebaeos  and  Antioefaiis,  fbr  the  aoeoont  of  the 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  The  twelfth  book  contnins  fl..? 
•cription  of  Cappadocia,  Pontus.  Papblagoaia,  Btih};i;ii, 
Galaiia.  Lycaonia,  Isauria,  Pfsidia,  Mysia,  s.vA  Phrygia,  a 
great  part  of  which  is  founded  on  bis  own  personal  know- 
ledge. The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  books  conclude  the 
description  of  Asia  west  of  the  Halys ;  and  comprehend 
ibo  the  islands  of  Lesbos,  Samos,  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Cy- 
pnia»  HisdoaoriptioaortboTniidtiatlMthirtamthboak, 
is  mainly  ftnindea  on  Bonier;  bat  ko alio uaes Eodoxos. 
Charon.  Scylax,  and  Ephorus.  A  great  number  of  other 
writer*  were  also  used  for  the  description  of  the  several 
touniries  and  places  included  in  these  two  hooks.  In  the 
fifteetub  book  he  passes  to  the  descripiion  of  the  other 
portion  of  Asia,  which  is  determined  by  the  Taurus ;  and  be 
flrst  treats  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  continent.  In  his  de- 
scription of  India  he  chietty  follows  Eratosthenes  and  the 
kistoriMM  of  Aloxandor,  fortieiilarijr  Fktnteloa  and  Aristo- 
bidm.  His  notion  of  the  form  of  India  wss  entirely  ftlae. 
and  he  Itnew  nothing?  of  the  great  southern  peninsula;  but 
be  speaks  at  some  length  of  the  customs  and  in^ititulions  of 
tbe  people.  After  India  ho  describes  the  Persian  empire, 
comprehending  under  the  geuural  name  of  Ariana  (lran> 
tbe  country  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the 
«Mt  by  a  lino  drawn  from  tbe  Caspian  Oatcs  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Persian  Gulf.  Nearchus  and  Onesicritus  are  bis 
. iotbontiss  fer  th«  dascripUoii  of  tko  oosst:  fiw  othsr  parti 
be  nsos  Aristolmlits,  Brafostlionas,  and  -Folyelitas.  Tho 
*ixt«:t>nth  book  contains  the  remainder  of  Asia:  his  autho- 
rities are  generally  the  snmc  as  for  the  southern  and  eastern 
pans  of  A-,ii,  Miih  the  addition  of  his  fiwn  ih-crvalions  in 
Syn»,  The  seventeenth  book  contains  tho  description  of 
libya  (Aflriea),  and  concludes  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
divisioo  of  Um  Roman  empire  into  pcoviiPMs:  Sratostbenes 
P,C  NaldSS 


is  his  prineipal  aittliaritT'*  kot  ha  alio  uiai  AtufblMlMM 

and  Herodotus. 

The  text  of  StruL  i  t  ftea  corrupt,  and  there  are  manp 
de  feotiTa  aaaiagoa.  There  is  extant  an  apttomot  or  dmala- 
mathi<  or  (ha  vhola  work,  wUdt  is  rafored  to  thelmih 
oentttrya.D„  which  is  sometimea  usefhl  in  correcting  tbe 
text  There  are  alao  extant  various  other  extracu  from  the 
geography  of  Strabo.  Tbe  historical  work  (i 
icrropi«i}  of  Strabo,  which  he  mentions  in  a  passage  already 
quoted,  IS  loiit:  it  was  a  continuation  of  PolyhiuSi  Wld  OK* 
tended  at  least  to  the  death  of  Julius  Cswar. 

Strabo  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  version  in  1472.  The 
first  edition  of  tna  Graak  text  was  prinlad  hf  AMuiy  at 
Veniee.inl41ClkL  Thaoditbaof  baiwCBaBiih«i,Gan«va. 
1687,  folio,  contains  tbe  translation  of  Xylander:  this  edi- 
tion was  reprinted  after  Casaubon's  death,  at  Paris,  1 620, 
folio,  with  bis  last  corrections.  Stebenkeea  undertook  a  new 
critical  edition,  for  which  purpose  he  collated  several  MSS. ; 
ho  only  lived  to  complete  the  first  volume,  which  contains 
the  first  six  books:  iliis  edition  was  fliushed  by  Taschucke, 
and  was  published  at  Leipzig,  1 79G-181 1.  G  vola  8vo.  Pro- 
bably tha  best  text  of  Stiabo  is  b/  Coray,  fferia»  1815-1819. 
4  volL  8m,  which  hsa  an  fodax.  hot  no  tramdatlm.  Tho 
'  Chrsstomatbia'  is  printed  in  Hudson's  Minor  Geoi^rapbers, 
and  in  the  editions  of  Alrocloveen,  and  of  Falconer.  There  is 
a  French  translation  i  f  Str  il.o  in  S  ^-ols.  8vo.  (1803-1819), 
by  La  Porte  du  Tlieil,  Coiay,  and  Oossellin  ;  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  books  are  by  Lotronne.  Strabo  wa-s  trans- 
lated into  Italian  by  Ambrosoli,  Milan,  1628,  4  vols.  8ve. 
and  4to.  The  valuable  Gorman  translation  of  GvDBkurd,  in 
3  vols.  8vo.  (163M884>,  is  founded  on  a  eometad  ta«^  and 
is  accompanied  with  critieal  notes  and  explanstions. 

A  full  account  of  the  editions,  translation-^,  and  various 
works  in  iliusitration  of  Strabo  is  contained  in  Hoffmann's 
*  Lexicon  Bibliographicum.' 

STRADA.  or  STRADA'NUS,  JOHN,  was  born  in  thw 
year  \j3f),  of  an  illustrious  family,  at  Bruges,  where  he 
studied  the  art  of  painting.  He  went  while  very  young  to 
Italy,  and  soon  acquired  so  much  proficiency  and  reputation, 
as  to  obtain  onplonnont  at  Florance  in  tka  palaoa  of  tbo 
duke,  Cosmo  T.,  and  in  theae  of  ssvetal  of  the  nobility.  From 
Florence  he  r  ?  !  i  Roine,  where  ho  devoted  himself  with 
the  greatest  aiduur  to  the  study  of  the  antique  and  the 
wotiis  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  13y  this  means  he  so 
much  improved  his  taste,  knowledge  of  composition,  and 
correctness  of  design,  that  he  was  ranked  anmng  the  most 
eminent  artists  of  his  time ;  and  before  he  left  Rone  be  was 
emploved  in  the  pope's  palace,  in  omjanelioit  with  Danial 
da  Voliena  and  nsinoasco  Salvinti. 

At  Naples  and  other  cities  of  Italy  to  whieh  ho  was  in* 
vited,  he  executed  many  considerable  works  in  fresco  and  in 
oil;  but  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Florence,  in  which  city 
there  are  still  some  line  ;h  rfi  .rmanrcs  of  his;  the  most  ce- 
lebr^tttxl  is  tlie  Cruciflxtuu,  which  is  a  grsnd  composttiou, 
with  numerous  figures  larger  than  life,  and  neartmavois 
are  tlio  Viigin,  St.  John,  and  Mary  Magdalen. 

Thoaahhe  chiefly  painted  subjects  from  sacred  histoiy^ha 
wasfHM  «f  painting  aoimalSi  kuatiog  nanisa»  and  aorae* 
timss  hattlflSt  all  of  irtiidi  ha  oxeei«M  in  a  noble  style, 
and  with  great  spirit.  It  is  not  possible  to  reconcile  thu 
statements  of  authors  respecting  the  birth  and  death 
of  Strada:  Sandrart  and  others  say  he  was  l  i'r:i  m  i  :i36, 
and  died  in  1604,  ag<^  Ca.  This  is  pmbablv  cuirect. 
De  Piles  and  Resta  say  he  was  bom  in  l.'>27,  and  died  in 
1604,  aged  77.  Tbe  authors  of  the  *  Abr^6  de  la  Vie  des 
Peintres'  say  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  82 ;  yet  they  fix  his 
birth  in  1536,  and  bis  death  in  ItM,  which  would  mak* 
him  only  69  years  of  age. 

(Pilkington;  Fi  .  1i:  Bnnn.) 

STRADA.  FAMiA'NO,  born  at  Rome  iu  2.^;:,  entered 
tlic  order  of  the  Jeauits,  and  became  profcs.ior  of  rhetoric  in 
the  Gregorian  college  at  Rome,  where  ho  spent  the  Krealfr 
partof  his  life,  and  where  he  died  in  1641).  He  wrote  'rrolu- 
sioooBi'or  Latin  essays,  upon  rhetoric  and  literature,  which 
vm  adnitad  the  time.  In  these  essays  tbe  author  com- 
SMOti  iqiOB  MTvanl  of  tha  Ronan  oisaoical  wriian^  and  h« 
tntrodooea  hb  own  haitattons  of  thairstyte.  Ho  speaks  very 
unfavourably  of  Tacitus,  whom  he  accuses  of  malignity, 
impiety,  and  want  of  veracity,  though  ho  praises  his  style. 
But  the  work  for  which  Strada  is  remembered,  is  entitled 
'  Do  Bello  Belgio)  ab  Ex(»ssu  Caroli  V.  ad  Annum  1590, 
being  a  history  o,"  the  revolt  and  war  of  the  Netherlands 
Bgaiast  Spain,  which  be.wiota  in  Latin,  about  the  same 
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timfl  a|  IfW  flontemporary  BentivogUo  vrote  the  histoiy  of 
the  HIM  war  in  Italian.  Strada  brought  his  narrative 
down  fo  the  year  1590,  and  the  work  was  continued  bf  two 
other  JesuiU,  fathers  Dondini  and  GaUusti,  who  vralB  tba 

sequel  as  far  as  the  year  1609 :  their  compo«ition«  bowever 
are  very  infor.ior  tu  Siimla's  in  style.  It  apijoais  that  Strada 
undertook  his  wutk.  at  liie  dtjsire  of  the  Kariu;s4!  rutiiily,  one 
of  whose  members,  Alea&andio  Famc-se,  duke  of  Parma, 
became  lUustrtous  in  the  wars  of  t'landers,  aa  oummander  of 
the  Spanish  armies.  The  history  of  Strada  is  not  without 
merit.  Ibwigh  it  ean  hardly  he  expeoted  to  be  quite  impartial. 
H|i  nvti  biatorian  Oardinal  BentivogUu  was  alao  biaaed  in 
favour  of  Catholic  Spain  agaiaat  the  Prateatant  Nelhef 
landers,  yet  he  wrote  with  considerable  freedom,  and  the 
work  of  the  Caidinal  is  generally  iirefern  d  to  that  of  the 
Jciiuii,  but  l\nA  preference  may  be  pat  tly  aunbuted  to  the  cir- 
cimi-i.iiu  u  that  Strada's  work  is  written  in  a  dead  lans^uai^c. 

biaADELL.\.  ALESSANDRO.  a  composer  much 
eclcbraled  in  mMsical  history,  was  born  at  Naples,  about 
the  middle  of  the  aetrenteenth  century.  His  worka»  moat 
of  wbidt  are  to  be  fbond  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the 
library  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  are  chielly  of  a  miscel- 
laneous kiiui,  consisting  of  airs,  duots.  cantatas,  madrigals, 
&c.  One  oratorio  and  one  opera  comprisu  the  whole  oT  his 
dramatic  compositions  that  Dr.  Burney's  dili'^eiu  search 
enabled  him  to  discover.  The  former — Swi  Giovanni 
BaUifta — ^is  higbiy  extolled  by  thu  musical  historian,  who 
baa,  in  his  fourth  volume,  given  a  duet  from  it,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  whole;  but  in  the  FUsmUiofn  Mutie  ia  a 
quiatM  from  the  aame  of  a  hv  auperier  order.  It  aeema  to 


opulent  as  veU  as  antient  of  the  class  known  in  England 
under  the  oatne  of  gantry,  and  bad  frcqi«Antly  intermairied 
with  the  bigbar  aristocracy.  The  estate  whieb  Wentwertb 
inlnrited  from  bia  father  was  worth  6000/.  a  year,  a  very 
large  sara  at  that  time,  probably  equal  to  more  than  tbrea 
tiriii's  the  amount  in  the  present  day.  (SiriifTonl's /.f//*'r« 
and  Dispatches,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  105,  !0<i.  folio  edttiah,  l.omlap 
1739,  atul  Dr.  Kiujwlcr's  D'^dicatfm  preftxed  to  tiiem.t  He 
received  part  of  hts  education  at  8l.  John's  College.  Cam- 
bridge. In  1611  bo  married  the  Lady  Margaret  Clifford, 
thu  eldest  dau|;hter  of  FraocitL  earl  of  Cumberland.  The 
aocuraqr  of  this  date,  as  that  or  bia  first  marriage,  given  by 
hia  ftiend  Sir  George  RadcliRl*.  appears  to  be  established  by 
a  letter  dated  1 1th  January,  ICll,  from  Sir  Peter  I'rcche- 
vile  to  liis  father  Sir  William  Weniworth ;  aUhnui^h  liie 
compilers  of  his  Life  in  the  *  Riot^raphia  Britaiiin'  u  '  h.ivc 
chosen,  in  direct  oiipoiiiion  to  the  siatcniijni  i>f  Radrliffe, 
the  old  and  intimate  fncml  of  \Venl«orth.  to  place  his  uiar- 
riage  after  his  return  from  the  Continent,  touardi  the  end 
of  1612  (by  the  old  mode  of  reckontM,  acoording  to  whicb 
Ibe  legal  year  bmui  on  tlw  251b  of  llareb,  but  bv  the  new 
about  the  beginmngof  ^tl3)b  initead  of  in  Kll.oefure  bia 
going  abroad. 

The  tame  letter  also  shows  that  lie  was  from  his  early 
yearn  of  studious  and  regular  habits,  lie  appear*  to  have 
taken  alrao!.l  as  much  pa. lis  as  Cicero  i econuiu  o'is  for  the 
edocalioti  of  an  orator.  S  r  George  Hadcliffe  informs  ms 
that  the  excellence  possessed  by  him  in  speaking  and  w  riting 
he  attained  'ilrst  by  readiQg  well-peooed  authors  in  French, 
English,  and  Latin,  and  observing  their  expressions ;  ae- 


be  agreed  that  the  study  of  his  works  contributed  largely  i  condly,  by  hearing  of  eloquent  men,  which  he  did  diligently 

'  iu  their  f^ernuins  and  publu:  sswches;  thirdly,  by  a  very 
great  care  and  industry  which  he  u--i'(i  when  he  was  )oniig 


in  forming  the  taste  of  many  great  composers, — of  our  own 
Puroell.  of  Clari,  SteBani.  A.  Scnirlatti,  and  Per<;olesi,  and 
this  alone  is  sufficient  to  be.-.tow  on  him  a  la.stnif;  reputation. 

The  persona!  hl^tory  of  StradelLi  n.  so  iiUereatiiiK.  '^o  fo- 
piantic  when  fully  tmrratcd,  that  a  brief  sketch  of  it  will, 
iva  tlOsli  not  be  thought  obtrusive  hero.  It  baa  recently 
twaB  repraaanted  in  a  dramatio  form  on  the  French  atage. 

He  was  not  handsome,  bnt  remarkable  for  the  aymmetry 
of  his  form,  f  r  las  wit  end  polished  manners,  and  these, 
added  to  bi»  exquisite  .>»iylo  of  singing,  made  hi»  company 
desirable  in  the  highest  circles.  \l  Venice  he  was  enga|,'i;d 
by  a  nobleman  to  iui»truel  a  yuung  lady  of  hi^ii  birth,  named 
Hortensia,  who,  notwithstanding  nor  family  rank,  bubmittod 
to  live  with  the  noble  Venetian  in  criminal  intimacy.  After 
a  time  the  fhncinating  qualities  and  acoouiplisluucnts  of  her 
teaeber  iftitad  a  fuiw  llame  in  her  bosom.  The  passion  waa 
mutual,  the  lovers  were  v  irried,  and  fled  to  Rome,  whither 
they  were  pursued  by  iwo  assassins,  engaged  by  the 
Vfuetiau  to  puiush  the  inconsuncy  of  his  mistress  and 
avenge  the  ityury  his  pride  had  su^taineil.  Tiioe  found 
the  happy  couple  in  the  church  of  San  Gto^auai  Laterano, 
and  they  determined  to  carry  their  design  into  execution  as 
the  fugitives  retired^  in  a  dark  evening,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  ^acred  serviee.  But  while  waiting  the  ibvouiabie  mo- 
ment, they  baanl  the  muuoian  aiag,  and  vera  ao  wwrcome 
by  the  chamui  of  hfi  Toice  and  atraina,  that,  eoofessing  to 
him  ^rliat  had  been  their  object,  they  declared  their  detcr- 
iuinaiioa  to  abandon  it.  Hie  intended  victims  immediately 
retired  to  Turin.  There  tiiey  were  pur.^ued  by  two  oilier 
hired  murderers,  and  though  taken  under  tliu  protection  of 
the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  and  lodged  in  her  palace,  Stradella 
received  three  stabs  in  his  breust.  and  the  assassins  found  a 
aanetuary  in  the  hotel  ot  the  ^nch  ambassador,  who  re- 
fused to  surrender  them.  The  fmnndt,  though  moat  dap- 
gerous,  did  not  prove  mortal,  and  as  a  year  elapsed  after  the 
recovery  of  the  sufferer,  and  no  fresh  attempt  on  \\'\>  life  w  as 
made,  he  considered  himself  secure  for  the  future  IJni  the 
resentful  Venetian  only  awaited  a  more  certain  O|ipori unity 
for  gratifying  his  unquenchable  revenge.  Stradeila  ac- 
cepted an  engagement  at  Genoa,  to  composo  an  opera, 
whither  be  went  with  his  wife.  Tlieir  enemy,  informed  of 
thita|Ovement.fl>llowed  them  by  the  agents  of  his  unrelent- 
ing revenge,  who,  rushing  into  their  chambeTi  Stabbed  both 
of  them  to  the  heart.  This  event  Waltber,  in  bia  Lexicon, 
fixes  in  the  year  167i):  hut  Pr.  Bum^ahowa  tltat  it  must 
have  occurred  sortie  years  later. 

STR.\1  1  '  )RU.  THOMAS  WENTSVORTII,  after- 
wards EARL  UF,  was  born  in  C  haiicery-lanc,  London,  on 
the  13th  of  April,  lft93.  He  wa!>  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wentwarih,  of  Weatworth  Woodhouse.  in  the  eoooty 
ef  Yorh,  where  hia  ikmily  are  said  to  have  been  aettled  sine* 
4M|iinaofth*^i>4iMBt  Bia  Ikmtly  via  one  of  tba  not* 


I)  pcuttiug  his  epistles  and  missives  of  what  (.ubject  vx  ^er; 
but  above  all,  he  had  a  natural  quickness  of  wit  an<l  fancy, 
with  grcikt  clearness  of  judgment,  and  much  practice,  with- 
out which  his  other  helps  of  reading  and  bearinK  would  not 
have  brought  bin  to  Uwt  gnat  perfection  to  which  he  at- 
tained.  1  learned  one  rule  of  bim,*  adds  Sir  Geortjc.  '  which 
I  think  worthy  to  1  ■  i  - i  ' '-red  ;  v.hen  he  met  With  a 
well-penned  oration  or  luu-L  upon  any  subject  or  (question, 
he  framed  a  speech  upon  the  some  ar^^ument,  inveiiiini,'  :iiid 
disposing  what  seemed  fit  to  be  said  upon  that  aubjeei  be- 
fore he  read  the  book  ;  then  reading  the  book,  coiiipare  hn 
own  with  the  author,  and  note  his  own  defects,  and  the 
author's  art  and  ftillness ;  whereby  he  observed  all  that  was 
in  the  author  more  strictly,  and  might  better  judge  of  bis 
own  wants  to  supply  them.'  (Straflbrd's  and  Ditp. 
vol.  ii.,  p.  435  ) 

In  some  of  Strafford's  earlier  leliers,  particularly  those  t.-* 
Sir  George  (Jalvert,  i  rincipal  secretary  of  state  m  the  time  of 
James  1.,  there  i»,  tlioujjh  no  marks  of  profound  scholarship, 
a  somewhat  pedantic  display  of  trite  Latin  quotations.  From 
these  however,  though  *o  vaay  judge  so  far  of  the  extent  ot 
Strafford's  scholuship.  it  would  be  incorrect  to  estiinute  bis 
abilities,  for  they  are  mostly  confined  to  bia  early  letteni 
and,  among  them,  to  his  letters  to  courtiers. 

Uponhisearly  habits  bt. 11  furtherliiiht  is  thrown  by  sorac 
advice  which  ho  gives  to  his  nephew  bir  Wilhaiu  S'lvile,  in 
a  letter  dated 'Dubhn  Castle,  29th  September,  lOi  i.'  Ad- 
vising him  to,* distrust  himself  and  fortify  his  youth  Ly  tlie 
counsel  of  hiatnoiei^d  friends  before  he  undertakes  aii>- 
thiiig  of  consequence:*  he  adds,  'it  waa  the  course  that  i 
governed  myself  by  afler  iny  ftid|ei'a  death,  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  myself  and  aSaiia,  and  yet  my  breeding  abroad 
had  shown  mo  more  of  the  world  than  yours  hath  done ;  and 
I  had  natural  reason  like  oilier  tiien,  only  I  confe^4  I  ilid 
ui  all  things  distrust  myself,  wherein  you  shall  do,  as  1  said, 
extremely  well  if  you  da  ao  loo.*  (XelL  and  Dup^  vol.  i,  p. 

IG9.) 

The  letter  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  made  con- 
tains so  much  good  advice.  SO  veU  and  ao  weightily  en- 
pressed,  that  it  may  bear  a  comparison  with  Burleigba 
oelebratod  '  Advice  to  his  Son  :*  the  resemblance  in  some 
passages  is  striking.  With  respect  to  the  greater  |»art  of 
this  advice,  pari icularly  what  regards  economy  and  regu- 
larity 111  the  management  of  his  private  affairs,  tem|M:riince ' 
in  drinkin*'  and  abstiiieiuui  from  gaining,  it  was  the  rule 
by  which  \Vontworth  shaped  his  own  cunnuct.  and  to  which, 
according  to  Radcliffe.  he  strictly  adhered.  Tlio  part  of  tba 
advice  to  vhieb  be  himself  least  adhered  was  that  reot|ii|> 
manduigoalnnaM  and  courtesy  of  demeanour;  foreivfohia 
miNt  inuaMl*  ftjand  Bir  Gaoi|a  Haddilb  adaitothal  *1m 
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ns  naturally  «xoeeding  eholerick,*  foA  llw  aetiont  of  Iita 
lifa  allow  that  in  that  parliotttM:  h«  muiiMm  able  ibanu^Af 
to  Mibdtto  natura. 

in  tbe  «ame  year  in  which  he  was  married,  Wentworth 
went  into  France,  having  previously  been  knighted.  He 
was  accompanied  by  lliu  Rev.  Charles  CJreuiiwood,  felluw  of 
University  College,  Oxfurd,  as  hi»  'governor,'  or  travel- 
ling tutor,  for  whom  he  entertained  tlit-  t,'reatL-^t.  re&pectand 
regard  to  the  etid  uf  his  life.  Iti  February,  IGI|,  be  re- 
turned to  Engbnd.  He  was  vetanedaodaat  for  thecounty 
of  York  ia  too  padiainwut  lihUk  b^gaa  April  1614. 
IU|Aelilfc*t  aoeotkDt  as  to  thii  date,  though  rejected  by  tbe 
writers  in  the  '  BioKiapliia  B;  ilaiinitu,'  and  Sir.  M  r  i>;:u  - 
mid, is  coiitirmed  by  Jkowne  Wdlis's  '  Nolitia  Patliariieiila- 
ria,' Vol.  111.,]).  IH'J :  'Co.  F.lior.  Jo.  Savillc,  kt.,  Thomas 
Wentwortlt.  kt.  and  bart.,  anno  1-^  Jac.  I.,  began  April  0. 
1614.  and  continued  till  June  7,  and  was  then  dissolved.' 
Duriog  this  short  parliament,  which  continued  only  two 
mntJls*  Wentworth  does  not  appear  to  haveapokoO.  Mr. 
Poraior,  bia  latest  biggiapber,  asis  tbst  be  has  asaoijiMd 
the  Joomatt,  and  Indt  no  tiaoe  m  Wentworth*!  speaking 

nither  sido  in  the  great  struggle  that  was  then  ^'oing  ou. 
il^/e  of  Strafford,  'm  the  Cabinet  Ci/chpa-dia ;  Ltv«$  of 
EmintnS  Bntuh  Statesmmi,  voL  iL,  y.  19  7.) 

In  1616  Wiintwurth  was  appointed  to  the  ullica  of  cu^tos 
ratulorum  for  tbe  west  riding  uf  the  county  of  York,  in  the 
joom  of  Sir  Joho  Savite;  an  offico  uf  which  Savile  at- 
tmptsd  to  deprive  bim  aimut  two  jeara  after,  tbrmi|;h  tbe 
influenoe  of  tbe  favourite,  tbe  duke  of  Buckingham,  but 
without  suceets,  though  he  succeeded  afterwards.  The 
result  wa.'j  a  feud  between  Wentworth  and  the  Saviles, 
tbe  father  and  son.  Sir  John  Savile  the  younger,  afterwanls 
Lord  Savile. 

In  1621  Wentworth  was  again  returned  to  parliament 
for  the  county  of  York;  and  tbistitM  be  brought  in  Sir 
Geoiga  CalverV  one  of  tbe  aeoietariee  of  statOt  along  v^  itli 
luB.  In  lliebaelaae  term,  be  retnored  bis  family  hi%\n 
Wentworth  Woodhouse  to  I»ndon.  IIo  took  up  his  abodH 
in  Austin  Friars,  where  in  he  had  a  ' great  (ever." 

When  he  began  to  recover,  he  removed,  about  .Fnly,  to  How, 
where  shortly  at^cr  his  Wife  the  lady  Margaret  died.  Ou  the 
24ib  of  February,  I62|,  he  married  the  lady  Arabella 
Hollis,  a  younger  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Clare,  a  lady,  ob- 
■anes  Radclifle. '  exceeding  comely  and  beautiiUl,  and  yet 
■UMb  IBOM  lovely  in  tbe  aMowmeats  of  her  fluad.* 

Hitbotto  though  Wentwortb  had  not  taken  a  very  pro- 
mioent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  still  he  wa.s 
considered  to  have  acted  with  the  party  that  opposed  the 
court,  as  appears  from  the  fact  of  his  being,  on  the  evo  of 
the  calling  together  of  a  now  parliament,  among  the  num- 
ber of  those  whom  Buckingham  attempted  to  disable  from 
ferviag,  by  having  tbem  nrieked  sberiSi  of  their  respective 
counties.  In  November*  iftUb  Wentworth  was  made  ahe- 
lif  of  Yorkshire.  A  passage  from  one  of  his  letters  at  this 
tinte  shows  that  he  was  never  inclined  to  go  the  Icoj^hs  that 
Mme  others  did  in  resistance  to  the  royal  pierogativo. 
<Str»ford's  Jjetttrt  and  I)isp.,  vol.  i.,  p.  33.) 

Ill  May,  1627,  he  was  conunilted  a  prisoner  to  the  Mar- 
ihaisea  by  the  lord^i  of  the  council  for  refusing  the  royal 
loan;  and  about  six  weeks  after,  his  imprisonment  was 
tKehangod  for  eoofineiiMnt  at  the  town  of  Dartford  in 
Kent,  fmok  wbieh  plaee  be  was  not  to  go  above  two  tnilM. 
About  Chruimaa  he  was  released;  and  shortly  after  tbe 
third  parliament  of  Charles  began,  in  which  Wentworth 
Mrved  as  knight  for  York»liire.  Wentworth  had  now  re- 
»*lvwl  to  make  the  court  parly  more  aware  of  the  extent  of 
hiH  talents  than  they  yet  appeared  to  be.  On  the  discussion 
»f  the  general  question  of  grieTSoces,  he  spoke  with  an  abi- 
hiy  sad  spirit  wbieh  proved  to  tbem  that  he  might  turn 
eitsash  an  ettemy.  that  he  waa  worth  liaviag  asa  friend. 
U  bai  been  mmal  to  speak  of  Wentworth  as  an  apostate. 
Out  he  never  appears  to  have  been  at  heart  on  tbe 
popular,  or  rather,  the  par!iainentavy  side.  His  whole  con- 
duct both  iMjforo  and  after  he  became  the  kinfj's  minister 
sbjws  that  he  considered  the  general  inoveiiienl  in  modern 
Europe  to  be  lut  towards  democracy,  but  towards  the  esta- 
blishment of  absolute  monarchy.  Tbe  several  springs  of 
Wentworth's  conduct  are  now  fully  laid  bare  in  a  manner 
that  tbeyepald  hardly  be  to  hie  eonteatpoiariae,  and  in  a 
MDnwr  that  fcw  men's  have  ever  been  to  after-ages,  by  t lie 

paWicatioti  of  the  two  larf;t.  f  fUu  volumes  of  bus  *  I.etUrs 
sod  Dtspalches,'  one  of  ibc  most  valuable  oolleetions  of 
|>f>nh  both  in  »  poliiiaal  and  historiflsl  poiatef 


made  public  In  that  collection  there  are  two  iettets 
(Straflbrd,  Lei.  and  Due.  vol.  L,  pp.  S4.  S9).  to  Sir 
Riefaard  Weston.  ehanceUor  of  tbe  exchequer,  contain- 
ing very  unequivocal  overtures,  the  non  acceu"  in  V"  i  nch 
at  the  time  would  seem  to  have  produced  i he  niuii^naat 
outbreak  of  patriotic  eloquence  above  alluded  to. 

In  June,  1P2R,  tlie  parliament  ended.  In  July  Sir 
Tliunias  Wentworth,  liavmg  been  reconciled  to  Bucking- 
ham, was  created  Huron  Wentworth.  Tbe  death  of  Buck- 
ingham soon  after  removed  the  only  obstacle  to  higher 
honours.  In  MLiduelmaa  temt  he  was  made  Viscount 
Wentworth,  Lord  Preridentof  tbe  North,  and  a  privy  eoun- 
I  si'llor. 

The  establishment  of  the  (\>uiir-;i  of  the  North  originated 
in  llie  fiLTjUi-nl  northern  lebellions  which  followeil  Henry 
VlIL'g  iuppressioii  uf  tiie  leaser  monasteries*  and  extended 
over  the  counties  of  York,  North  umbei^nd,  OumberlaDii. 
Westmoreland,  and  Durham.  Tbe  eommiMloni  tbengn 
apparently  only  one  of  oyer  and  teriainer,  contalnea  a 
elsusu  authorising  the  oonuntssioners  to  bear  all  causes  real 
and  personal,  when  either  of  tbe  parties  was  poor,  and  de- 
cide acct)rdni^  to  sound  di»crelion.  This  clause  was  de^ 
clared  by  all  the  judges  to  be  illegal.  James  issued  a  now 
commission,  by  which  the  cotiimissinners  « ere  not  ordered 
to  inquiiu  'per  sacramentum  bonorutu  et  legalium  hotni 
tiuiii,  or  to  be  controlled  by  forms  uf  law,  but  were  merely 
referred  to  certain  secret  instructions  which  were  sent  down 
to  the  cooneQ.  Againtf  this  however  the  judges  bad  the 
courage  to  protest,  and  to  issue  prohibitions  on  demand  to  the 
president  and  council;  and  tlie  instructions  were  ordered  to 
be  enrolled,  that  the  people  might  havo  some  cbanea  of 

kiiowmK  them. 

Dr.  Knowler,  the  editor  of  iho  '  Strafford  Papers,'  in  the 
adulatory  dedication  of  them  to  his  patron,  the  grandson  of 
the  earl  of  Stralford,  gravely  observes  that '  Sir  Thomsa 
Wentworth,  who  waa  a  tme  friend  to  episcopal  government 
in  the  ehuttih,  and  ton  limited  monarchy  in  tbe  state,  could 
have  no  reason,  when  the  Petition  of  Riyht  was  uranted,  to 
refuse  to  hear  his  sliaru  of  toil  and  pains  in  tiiu  service  of 
the  public,  or  to  withstand  the  oiler  of  those  honours  his 
majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  make  bim,  es|)eciaUy 
when  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  setting  an  example  of  a 
wise  and  just  and  steady  administration.*  Wentworth's 
acceptance  of  this  office  of  president  of  this  council  was  a 
flagrant  violatioD  of  the  fhodamental  principle  of  the  Peti- 
tion of  Rff  bt.  His  career  in  tbe  office  too  did  not  belie  the 
])roinise  of  its  acceptaiirL.  Oi.e  of  bis  first  acts  was  to  de 
(dare  that  he  would  lay  a  u  m  ui  by  llie  heels  who  ventured 
to  sue  out  a  proliibitj  u  ii.  the  eourts  at  \Vestmin>ttjr. 
(Hushworlh.  vol  ii.,  p.  1  j'.<.)  And  one  of  tbe  judges  t  Ver- 
non), who  had  the  courage  to  resist  these  encroachments 
on  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land,  Wentworth  tried  hard  to 
have  removed  Aom  his  ofhce.  (Strafford,  and  Ditp^ 
vol.  i.,  pp.  129,  130.)  Indeed,  like  his  friend  and  coadjutor 
Laud.  Wentworth  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing lii^  I  I'lr  (dislike  of  the  interference  of  the  judge-sand 
coroinuu  .au  yera  with  hi.*  sclieme  of  governing,  uot  by  ibe 
laws  of  Enj^land,  hut  according  to  '  sound  discretion.' 

In  January.  16-31,  Wentworth  was  made  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland.  The  principle  on  which  he  set  about  governiUK 
there  waa  in  substance  the  same  es  tint  of  bis  BOTeniment 
in  tbe  presidency  of  York.  'These  ImrjmiCne  writes  to 
the  lord  marshal,  'would  monopolise  to  tbemselves  all  judi- 
cature, as  if  no  honour  or  justiee  could  be  rightly  adminis- 
tered but  under  onoof  their  bencher's  gowns.*  (Stratford, 
Let.  and  Diitft.,  vol.  i„  p.  22.1.)  And  he  adds,  a  line  or  two 
after,  '  Therefore  if  your  lordsliip's  judgment  approve  of  my 
reasons,  I  beseech  you  assist  me  therein,  or  rather  the 
king's  service,  and  I  shall  be  answerable  with  my  head.* 

it  is  remarkable  how  firequently  he  alludes  to  this  last  as 
the  teat  of  thesoundnem  of  the  policy  of  bis  measures.  1  he  j 
were  in  the  end  so  tested,  and  being  found  wanting,  be  was 
t&ken  at  his  word ;  he  was  called  upon  to  pay.  and  paid  the 
forfeit.  Uiie  of  the  pnnc-ipiil  means  by  which  Wentworth 
sought  to  squeeze  niuiicy  out  uf  tho  pooide  of  Ireland  Was 
by  nulding  a  pat  liuim  nt. 

Wentworth'*  political  economy  was  not  very  sound,  yet 
he  saw  far  enough  to  discover  that  to  enrich  the  king,  the 
way  was.  to  b^ia  hv  enridbing  the  people.  *  For  this  is  » 
ground,'  he  says,  *  I  take  with  me,  tfaat  to  serve  vour  ma* 
jesly  compli  ti'lv  well  in  Ireland  wo  must  not  only  ciidtiji* 
vour  to  euiick  them,  but  make  sure  stiU  to  hold  them  d»> 
pendeat  vpoa  tbe  erown,  and  not  able  to  subsist  without 
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lit.    (Btnfford's  L*t.  and  Ditp.,  vol.  i.,  p.  93.)   Bat  the  I 

plan  he  propos€d  does  not  seem  certainly  very  well  adapted  i 
for  enriching  the  people.  *  Which  will  be  effected,'  he  pro- 
ceeds, '  bv  wholly  laying  aside  ihc  maiiufacluro  of  wools 
into  cloth  or  stuff  there,  and  by  furnishing  them  from  this 
kingdom ;  and  then  making  your  majesty  sole  merchant 
of  ^1  aalU  on  that  tida;  for  uiua  thall  th«y  not  only  bavo 
their  cknhtDg.  the  iapnvmnent  of  ill  thoir  native  coaDino* 
dities  (which  are  principally  preserved  by  saliX  and  tbeir 
victual  itself  from  hence  (strong  ties  and  enforcements 
upon  their  allegiance  and  obedier.t-o  to  your  majesty) ;  but 
a  meann  foiind,  I  trust,  much  to  advance  your  majesty's 
venue  u])on  salt,  and  to  improve  your  custonia.  The  wools 
tboro  grown,  and  the  cloths  there  worn,  thus  payinz 
dottbia  dutiM  to  your  crown  in  both  kingdoms;  and 
tbe  mU  mttmurd  matt  both  inward  aod  outward  there.' 
Ho  thna  sums  Tip  tbe  idvantages  of  th«  measnrea  pro- 
posed Ilotding  thciu  from  the  manufacture  of  wool 
(which,  unless  otherwise  directed,  1  shall  by  all  moans  dis- 
courage), and  then  en!  I  I  ix  them  to  fetch  their  clothing 
from  thence,  and  to  take  their  suU  from  the  king  (being 
that  which  preserves  and  gives  value  to  all  their  native 
ataple  commodities),  how  can  they  depart  from  us  without 
nakedness  and  beggary  7  Which  in  its^elf  is  so  weighty  a 
oonsideration.  as  a  small  profit  slioiUd  not  bear  it  down.' 
{Let.  and  Visp.,  vol  i.,  p.  193.) 

In  one  p  u  i.  ;r  ho  did  1< n  fit  Ireland.  At  his  own 
risk  he  imported  and  sowed  a  quuiUity  of  superior  flax-seed. 
The  first  crop  having  succeeded,  he  ne  xt  year  laid  out  1000/. 
on  the  undertaking,  set  up  a  number  of  looms,  procuring 
workmen  from  France  and  Flanders,  and  sent  a  ship  to 
Spain  frei^ted  wilb  linen  at  bia  own  risk.  Thus  began 
tm  linen  nanuliMtare  of  Ireland,  wbkdt  in  tome  measure 
verified  Wentworth's  prediction  that  it  would  greatly  benefit 
that  country.   (Strafford,  Let.  and  Dirp  ,  vol.  i.,  p.  473.) 

Wcniwortb  appears  tu  have  been  of  very  infirm  hcallh, 
winch,  taken  with  the  penernl  course  of  his  education  and 
his  position  in  society, will  m  part  account  for  the  acerbity  and 
irritability  of  temper,  and  the  impatience  of  any  opposition 
10  Ua  wilt  vbieb  throughout  his  career  involved  him  in  so 
many^ paniond  quarrela.  Tbe  number  of  powerfiil  personal 
eneniea  whiehWentworth  thus  arrayed  against  himtelf  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  a  proof  of  the  want  of  real  political  talent 
of  a  bigli  order.  A  really  wise  politician,  such  as  Oliver 
Cromwell  for  example,  docs  not  raise  up  such  a  host  of 
powerful  personal  enemies.  Laud  gives  a  good  hint  about 
this  in  one  of  his  letters.  *  And  yet,  my  lord,'  he  says,  '  if 
you  could  find  a  way  to  do  all  these  great  servioea  and  de- 
cline these  storms.  I  think  it  would  be  exeellent  well 
thought  on.'  (StsainNrd.  Let.  and  Dup^  voL  1,  p.  479.) 

In  1639  Cnunrleo  railed  Wentworth  to  tbe  dignity  of  an 
earl,  which  he  had  in  vain  solicited  formerly.  He  was 
created  earl  of  Strafford  atid  baron  of  Raby,  and  invested 
with  the  title  of  lord -lieutenant,  or  lieutenant-gene lai  of 
Ireland — a  title  wh;cU  had  not  been  borne  since  the  lime  of 
Esses. 

In  1640  the  earl  of  Nortbumberland  being  attacked  by 
aevere  illness,  the  king  appointed  SlralTord  In  hia  plaeei  to 
the  command  of  tbe  army  against  the  Scots.  He  doea  not 
appear  to  have  performed  anything  here  to  make  good 
either  his  own  high  pretensions  or  the  character  for  valcur 
given  him  by  some  writers.  Of  his  impeachment  at  the 
opening  of  the  I>jtii;  Parliament,  Clarendon  gives  tbe  fol- 
lowing account: — '  It  was  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  Earl  of  Strafford  (being  infirm  and 
not  well  diapoaed  in  healtb.  and  ao  not  having  atirred  out  of 
hia  booie  that  morning),  hearing  that  both  bousea  itill 
sate,  thought  fit  to  go  thither.  It  was  believed  by  some 
(upon  what  ground  was  nevitr  clear  enough)  that  he  made 
tiiat  liasle  there  to  accuse  the  Lord  Say,  and  some  others, 
of  having  induced  the  Scots  to  invade  tbe  kingdom;  but 
he  was  scarce  entered  into  the  house  of  peers,  when  the 
mesMge  from  the  House  of  Commons  was  called  m,  and 
when  Mr.  Pyiu  a:  the  bar,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  Com- 
mona  of  Rngiand,  impeached  Thomas  earl  of  Strafford 
(with  tbe  addition  of  an  hia  other  titles),  of  high  treeaon.* 

In  the  article  Pym  wc  have  shortly  adverted  to  the  trial  of 
the  Earl  of  Straiford  for  high  treason.  Tu  the  jemnrks  made 
there  we  may  add  that,  though  it  was  not  to  be  suppo^itl 
or  expected  that  the  Statute  of  Treasons  of  Edward  III. 
(25  Edward  in.tat.  3,  c.  3),  being  made  to  protect  the  king, 
not  the  anbjeett  would  pravide  apeeially  for  tbe  puniahmeni 
«f  sneh  atlemiita  aa  tbeee  ef  Slraibrd }  it  doaa  iMffwtb«lMa 


appear  tbat  SfnflM  was  paniahaMe  4ir  having  become  tbe 

instrument  for  administering  the  governnaent  of  the  Council 
of  the  North,  carried  on  in  diruct  violation  of  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right,  whicli  luring  the  time  of  Strafford's  being 
president  of  that  council  was  the  law  of  the  land.  However 
the  Commons  changed  their  course  and  introduced  a  bUl  of 
attainder,  which  w«  jtaiMd  on  tbe  2lst  of  April,  in  tbe 
Commooai  and  aoon  after  in  the  Lords.  The  king  with  team 
in  hia  eyea  and  other  demonatntiona  of  wcakne>«s  charac- 
teriatio  n  mm  si^^neil  a  eommitaion  for  giving  the  royal 
assent  to  the  bill,  and  then  made  some  feeble  and  unavail- 
ing efforts  to  save  the  life  of  his  obnoxious  minister.  '  The 
resort  to  the  bill  of  attainder,'  ol  (t^i  ,  Mr.  Forster  {Life 
of  Strafford,  p.  404),  '  arose  from  no  failure  of  the  impeach- 
ment, as  has  been  frequently  alleged,  hot  beeaiue  in  the 
course  of  tbat  impeeehaient  droarastances  aroae  whieb 
suggested  to  tin  great  leader  of  the  popular  oanae  tbe 
greater  safety  of  fixing  this  case  upon  wider  grounds. 
Without  stretching  to  the  slightest  extent  the  boundaries 
r  any  statute,  they  thought  it  better  at  once  to  bring 
StraQord's  treason  to  the  condemnation  of  the  sources  of 
all  law.' 

Strafford  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  tbe  12th  of  Ma)*, 
1641.  In  his  walk  fhnn  the  Tower  to  the  place  of  execution 
bia  atep  and  naanar  are  described  by  Ruahwortb  as  being 
thoaeof  *a  geneiet  marching  at  tlte  twad  of  an  army,  to 

breathe  victory,  rather  than  those  nf  n  rnndemned  man,  to 
undergo  the  sentence  of  death.'  Wiihm  a  few  weeks  after 
his  death,  the  parliament  mitigated  the  ;ii -Kiln  s  of  their 
sentence  to  his  children.  In  tbe  succeeding  reign,  tbe 
attainder  was  reveraad,  and  biaaain  waa  laatared  to  ttw  earl> 
dom. 

STRAIGHT,  STRAIGHT  UNB.  PLANS.  Tbeiwia 
no  oecaaion  todeflne  a  atraight  line  as  matter  of  information ;  - 
so  that  we  have  here  only  to  consider  the  definitions  wMtdi 
have  been  given  and  their  relative  merits,  taking  them  as 
attempts  to  produce  a  mathematical  description  of  straight- 
ness. 

There  are  three  attempts  at  dafinitton  of  a  slraigbt  line ; 
by  Plato  (or  one  of  his  immediate  school),  )»  Atehiiaadaa 
(aa  ia  aaid),  and  by  £oc(id.  Tbe  modoraa  M«e  rapaitod 
tbeae  Tarioaa  fbmn,  bnt  have  not,  to  onr  knowledge,  ever 

succeeded  in  producing  a  definition  entirely  new  which  did 
not  contain  the  defects  of  one  or  other  of  the  three  just 
mentioned. 

The  Platonic  definition,  according  to  Proclus,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— *  A  straight  lino  is  that  of  which  the  middle  parts 
hide  (Iviirpoedii)  tbe  extremities;*  a  physical  definition, 
owing  ita  truth  to  the  cireamstaDce  of  the  rays  of  fight 
proceeding  in  atiaight  linea,  and  involving  tbe  notion  of 
straightness  as  a  part  of  ita  own  explanation.  This  defini- 
tion has  been  little  if  at  all  used  by  geometrical  writers. 

Archimedes  defines  a  straight  line  as  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  pdiiiis,  i  it  l  ist  this  definition  is  often  attri- 
buted to  biiti,  but  nut  correctly.  It  is  one  of  his  postulates 
in  the  book  on  tbe  Sphere  and  Cylinder,  that  of  all  lines 
drawn  between  two.pointa  the  least  ia  that  which  ia 
straight:  but  ha  ia  toe  weU  judging  a  geometer  to  aaaign 
such  a  property  aa  a  definition.  The  Arabs  substituted  tho 
shortest-distanee  description  for  the  deflniiion  inBuchd,  and 
accordingly  our  earlier  editions  of  Ki:  '.  1  1  >  the  same  ;  nor 
was  thi!>  tluw  removed  until  1505.  wlieu  Zauiberii  translated 
Euclid  from  the  Greek.  It  has  U-en  often  supp^>sed  that 
this  shortest-distance  definition  is  good  asa  definition.  Ibottgh 
not  proper  for  a  pupil  in  geometry,  an  opinion  from  vhlflb 
we  must  diaient:  for  how  la  A  known  to  thaaa  who  ate  yet 
to  loam  what  a  atraight  line  ia.  whether  there  can  be  » 
shortest  distance?  That  is,  how  is  it  known  that  there  are 
not  many  distances  between  two  points,  on  different  line«. 
which  are  severally  shorter  than  any  other  distance,  and 
m\■aT^  to  one  another?  Tlie  answer  is,  no  doubt,  that  the 
mnid  has  a  perfect  conception  of  the  impotuibility  of  sudi  a 
ihin^;;  and  tbe  rejoinder  is— yes,  because  tho  mind  haan 
)>crfeot  conception  of  a  straight  line:  tbat  ia  to  say,  the  de> 
fimtion  ia  oniy  saved  ftom  eauaing  confbrion  by  ita  own 
uaeletsneaa.  Again,  tbe  snppoeition  that  measurement  of 
distances  on  all  manner  of  curvirs  is  to  l>e  a  preliminary  to 
one  of  tbe  d«flnitions  of  a  science  which  treats  no  curve  but 
the  circle,  and  does  not  succeed,  by  reasons  of  certain  limi- 
tations of  process,  in  measuring  distance  even  on  that  one, 
IS  an  incongruity. 

Sueltd  delnea  a  atrawbt  line  to  be  tbat  which  liaa  amolr 
(IC  laev  stfiwi)  between  Ita  •itNow  ponta.  Ih*  voi^  if 
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m»  AftM  Inen  translated  ex  tequo  by  BarooiiMy  W  «d' 
•V  jMmoerti,  equally  by  Billingslev  (taking  Mme  or  the 

otoest  translations  as  specimens).  T'he  definition  wants  pre- 
cision, but  the  meanin^  it  obvious.  Two  poinU  being  given, 
tbe  surrounding  space  may  be  viewed  in  all  manner  of  re- 
lations to  those  two  poiutK.  as  above  or  below,  right  or  left, 
&r.  Tbe  straight  line  which  joins  the  two  points  is  that 
wbteb  it  not  mora  related  to  one  of  these  notions  than  to 
uy  «Cbw;  tad  throughout  iu  whole  lena;tb  takea  an  even 
eoune,  wifhovt  mpouibUitrof  bnng  elamwd,  w  to  speak* 
by  any  one  of  tlie  tnrroanainip  parts  of  tpeee  rather  than 
by  any  othr-r. 

In  maksiig  such  a  definition  Euclid  is  well  aware  that  he 
cannot  rest  any  conclusion  upon  it,  and  that  in  the  posta- 
iate  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space  lies  all 
his  power  of  priHlucin;^  a  ilu-orem.  AVliy  then,  it  may  be 
aiked,  does  he  introduce  a  definition  at  all?  Why  not  |;ive 
the  reader  to  understand  that  a  straight  line  is  a  notion  uni- 
f afnlW  undmitood  and  iooqabla  w  dellmtraa  io  simpler 
temisf  To  tbew  queattona  the  antver  nay  be  twoR>1d. 
Ill  the  first  place,  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  genius  of  any 
language  but  his  o\rn,  and  it  is  very  possibU;  tlmt  to  a  Greek 
fonmicncing  geometry,  n'OiTa  might  be  a  hard  word,  and 
il  im  nirat  a  real  explanation ;  in  which  case  his  defliu- 
lion  is  defensible  until  it  can  be  shown  that  he  might  have 
chosen  a  belter  one.  We  are  not  to  judge  of  the  force  of 
the  latt'quotid  words  from  the  ex  trmto  of  the  middle 
Latin,  or  the  evmtjf  or  eqwtify  of  tbe  English.  Secondly, 
be  is  evidently,  in  his  first  deflnitions,  rGcalHng,  and  not 
iiutillinf.  notions:  he  is  proceeding  with  his  rmder  at  by 
words  to  which  both  attach  a  conception,  and  be  tries  tbesu 
words  for  use  by  ascertaining  that  both  parties  agiwoBSUch 
circumlocution  as  can  be  substituted  for  them. 

Tbe  greatest  defect  of  Euclid's  definition,  since  it  applies 
even  to  the  view  jiut  taken  of  its  intent,  is  the  want  of  words 
liznifying  that  IC  Itfov  refers  equally  to  €ill  adjoining  parts 
M  space:  Euclid  is  thinking'  too  much  of  a  plane  before  be 
has  defined  a  plane.  Suppose,  for  instance,  n  !<phere,  and 
that  lines  on  a  sphere  only  ars  contemplai  li  the  line 
which  joins  fwo  points  II  iaou  with  reference  to  all  adjao«nt 
part»  of  that  apMfo  i»  Dot  a  AnjghtliiMk  hut  an  aroof  a 
great  circle. 

b  it  possible,  taking  such  allowances  as  Euclid  sanctions 
ia  the  use  of  ^ure,  to  giva  vtaat  shall  he.  whether  diffioult 
«r  net  dittenll,  capable  of  use  or  not  eapahle,  a  jast  deBni- 

tion  of  a  straight  line?  We  think  it  is,  as  follows :—Tiie 
Oreek  geometer  implicitly  allows  (i.  4)  a  translation  of 
figure  without  change  of  form  or  properties:  from  this,  by 
first  defining-  the  )dane,  a  definition  of  the  straight  line  may 
I*  proposed,  which  we  bnn^  forward,  not  for  any  value 
vikicb  it  bs^  but  because  the  stipulations  of  geomclrv  ere 
iMtlsr  imderstood  by  consideration  of  caseai  proposed  for 
awspCinee  or  reieelioa.  than  by  any  other  meiWa, 

L  Lai  tiro  points  (AandB)  ha  said  tob«  at  the  same 
dUtanee  from  a  third  (C),  when  A  and  C  being  joined  by 
my  line,  tbe  line  can  be  translated,  C  remaining  fixed, 
Mthat  A  shall  be  brought  t  >  r  im  :  !>  w  ih  R. 

2.  A  plane  is  a  surface  any  point  of  winch  is  equally  dis- 
UDt  from  two  given  points. 

3.  A  straight  line  is  the  intersection  of  two  planes. 

In  tbe  debates  of  the  normal  school,  which  were  taken 
<iowB  ia  shorthand,  and  published  in  184IOt  >•  >  diseitssum 
mdiissidijeot  I^ngrange  presiding,  Fourier,  then  one  of 
(be  pupils,  proposed  the  preceding  second  and  third  deflni- 
Inns,  but  without  assigning  a  definition  of  equidistanct)  in- 
<l«pendoDt1y  r.f  the  straight  line.  He  also  proposed  as  the 
^^f.nition  of  a  straight  line  the  locu&  of  a  point  which  is 

,^  .^',ant  from  three  given  points;  which  is  faulty,  inas- 
mudi  as  the  three  given  points  should  not  be  in  one  straight 
line,  which  cannot  be  supposed  until  the  straight  line  is  de- 
Lagraoga  admittad  the  rigor  of  tha  deAnition,  but 
cMMidsrsd  that  it  fit9ed  in  presenting  a  saosible  image  of 
tte  thing  defined.  Another  of  the  pupils  however  insisted 
that  the  idea  of  distance  involved  that  of  a  straight  line, 
«bich  is  true  of  disUnce  as  a  quantity,  though  notDooes- 
Hnly  so  of  e<|uidistarce  as  «  relntion. 

noliitiel  Thompson  proposes  to  define  a  straight  line  as 
ti&«  which  being  turned  about  its  extreme  points  suffers  no 
dunge  of  pUea.  L^paaga,  {n  the  debate  above  allu(le<l  to. 
MVMtsdthaaansMlioii.  This  dattoilion.  iro  think,  oSen 
nstaost  tanpHda  illnatistion  of  that  of  Budid.  Let  tbe 
t«o  extremities  of  tbe  intended  straii^ht  line  be  situated  in 
asoUd;  and  let  tbmn  remain  fixed  in  sjpace  while  tbe  aoUd 


takai  aoeh  motion  as.  under  that  eonditien.  it  is  fia|wb.«  «f. 
The  straight  line,  the  line  wfaieh  h'es  i(  fvev  with  regard  to 

the  extreme  points,  then  remains  fixed.  For  if  m  ,  part  of 
il  moved,  there  would  be  in  every  position  a  relation  to 
adjoining  parts  of  space,  which  would  be  iti  a  state  of  con- 
tinual change.  The  connexion  between  this  definition  by 
rotation  and  that  of  Euclid  might  require  more  develop- 
ment to  render  it  as  dear  as  iioMiblo :  but  we  thiok  the 
student's  own  reflaatlon  will  lead  him  to  make  it  satisiha* 
tofily.  But  what««ar  may  ha  tliought  of  the  endeavour  to 
exerdae  tbe  diseriminatton  of  which  geometry  points  out 
the  possibility  by  framing  or  arguing  on  definitions,  we  do 
nut  remember  to  have  seen  one  so  well  calculated  for  the 
mere  beginner  ss  the  lbl|Muig:«*A  iti«ight  Ima  ia  % 
straight  line.* 

The  postulates  relative  to  a  straight  line  demanded  by 
Euclid  (we  do  not  speak  of  bis  translaton)  are:  I.  That 
such  a  line  can  be  drawn  ftom  any  one  point  to  any  other* 
2.  That  whor  tarainalad.  it  can  he  lengthened  indefinitely, 
a.  That  two  sndi  lines  eanneC  inelose  (^v  -wtpAxuv)  a  space. 
It  is  also  tacitly  assumed  that  every  part  of  a  straight  line  isa 
straight  lino:  that  every  straii^hi  line,  infinitely  produced, 
divides  a  plane  in  which  it  lies  into  two  parts,  and  will  be  cut 
by  any  line  drawn  from  a  point  on  one  side  of  it  to  a  point  on 
the  other.  It  mightalsohave  beenaasumed  that  two  straight 
lines  which  coincide  in  two  poioti^  coincide  when  produoad 
beyond  those  points;  but  ban  Euclid  has  preferred  to 
asauma  that  aUiight  anries  are  equal.  [Rioht  Anolr.] 

The  definition  whieb  Euclid  gives  of  a  plane,  is  that  of 
a  surface  which  lies  evenly  between  its  bounding  straight 
line-i.  To  this  definition  there  is  the  serious  objection  that 
though  a  plane  may  be  as  easily  conceived  u.s  a  straight 
line,  yet  it  ts  actually  capable  of  definition  by  a  straight 
line.  For  a  plane  is  the  surface  any  two  points  of  whiell 
can  be  joined  by  a  straight  line  wbid)  lies  wholly  on  the 
surftea.  Neither  this  dmnltion  (nor  Buelid's)  predndea 
the  neeenity  of  a  postulate  demanding  the  possibility  of 
drawing  a  plane  through  any  straight  line.  Objections 
mi^ht  be  made  to  the  first  part  of  Euclid's  eleventh  book, 
which  would  require  for  their  answer  that  another  poatulate 
should  be  granted,  similar  to  that  required  for  a  straight 
line,  namely,  that  if  two  planes  coincide  in  any  portion  of 
surface,  they  coincide  altogether.  Euclid  does  in  fact  assume 
a  poatulata  which  is  not  expressly  laid  down,  namely,  that 
a  llnita  atraigbt  line  can  be  produced  in  every  plane  in 
which  it  lies,  but  we  think  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether 
the  first  thi  ee  propositions  of  the  book  in  question  are  as 
perfect  os  they  roifsht  be  made. 

STRAIN  and  STRESS.   [Matrrtals,  Strength  of.] 

STRAIN.  [Sprain.] 

STKAL3UND.  anu  of  the  three  government))  into  which 
the  Prussian  province  of  Pomerania  is  divided,  consists  of 
what  was  fixmarly  Swadisb  P^nMnnis,  with  tlie  isbmd  of 
Riigen  and  some  other  islands :  it  is  bounded  «n  the  north 

by  tbe  Baltic,  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  government 
of  Stettin,  and  on  the  west  by  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
il  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  v.  .1l  \  having  the  Baltic 
on  ihe  north,  and  being  divided  from  Meuklanburg  by  tho 
navigable  rivers  Trebel  and  Reckeiul):,  and  by  the  Peeno 
from  the  government  of  Stettin.  This  is  tbe  smallest  of  the 
three  governments  of  Pomerania:  the  area  is  ltl60  scjuare 
milea»  with  a  populalioa  of  betweeiL  lfiO,OOU  and  l7u^QttO 
inhahitanti ;  it  ia  divided  into  fi»itr  eiralaB,  The  soil  is  a 
heavy  loam  and  black  mould,  far  sitparior  in  fertility  to  tlie 
light  sandy  soils  of  the  governments  of  Stettin  and  Coslin  ; 
the  products  are  similar,  consisting  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
pc.is  ;  flax  and  tobacco  are  likewise  cultivated.  The  breed 
of  horned  cattle  is  not  numerous,  for  want  of  sufficient  pas- 
ture; stieep  and  hogs  however  are  in  great  numbers,  and 
there  are  immense  nocks  of  geese.  There  are  no  uianu&e> 
tuns  of  any  immrtanoa.  Those  of  linens  and  woollens  aro 
insuflkient,  ana  pcoduoa  only  eoatsa  artidea.  The  manu- 
factories of  tobacco  and  the  brandy  distilleries  are  very  con- 
siderable. Tho  commerce  of  thi«  government  is  very  im> 
portant  and  lucrative;  the  e.xports  are  chielly  Hour,  malt 
(5000  lasts  annually),  and,  above  all,  corn,  which  constitutes 
a  third,  and  sometimes  the  half  of  the  exporU,  and  for  the 
most  part  goes  to  Sweden.  Tbe  fisheries  are  likewiiM  very 
proftlulai 

STBAUtDioh  ^  capital  of  tbe  goTemnwnt,  is  situated  in 
54"  15'  N.  lat  and  13*  6^  B.  long.,  in  an  extensive  low 
sandy  plain,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Strait  of  Gellea, 
which  separates  tbe  island  of  Riigen  from  the  oontiaeat ; 
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■ad  on  the  otbor  siden  by  great  lakes  and  manbei^  M  Uwt  it  i» 
eouoGcted  with  the  continent  only  by  bridgaa.  TbeMiWwated 
flntifleativiw  ham  hMD  raaed,  and  the  rntnparu  Momted 
into  pobtie  ivalks.  It  la  father  a  glooiin  ,  laca,  the  liotiaea 
being  built  in  the  old  styio,  the  streeis  arc  irn  gular,  and  the 
squares  and  markct-plares  iticonsiJcrablc  :  it  in  liowevor 
dean  an  i  v,  t  il  i  aved.  There  are  fuur  Protestant  churclies 
and  ono  Kuraan  Catbahu  chupel.  Tiia  three  princtpal 
churches  are  built  in  the  CSothiu  ttiyle,  and  contain  many 
flae  paintings.  The  prospect  from  the  Ibfty  steeple  of  St. 
Mary's  is  very  extensive.  Among  the  other  pablie  ouildioga 
wicthfofnotiMaia— thafowomsBtpbauM^tlwto^ 
vith  a  noble  ball,  and  a  eonwlerabla  pablie  libraty,  the 
gymnasium,  wlih  n  large  library  and  cabinet  of  medals,  the 
mint,  the  ai^eiial,  and  the  water  works  by  which  the  rity 
is  supplied  with  Kuod  water,  rin-  i  rineipal  public  institu- 
tion* are— the  gymnasium,  the  normal  scliool  fur  training 
schoolmasters,  a  scbo<^  for  soldiers*  children,  two  schools  of 
industry,  besides  many  otbar  schools ;  an  orphan-bouse,  a 
Ivnatie  asylum,  and  variana  other  charitable  establi^h- 
mantBi  Tha  manufactures  nre  of  various  kinds,  chielly 
voollani^  linen,  sugar,  starch,  soap,  candlea,  tobacco, 
leather,  looking  g'ns^cs,  Imusl-IiuIiI  farniture,  aivl 
cards.  There  am  i.k<-v,  Lfuutly  dislillories  and  uil'iiulU. 
The  trade  uf  th  -  ciu  is  very  consideralile,  being  at  least 
one-third  of  the  foroiga  commerce  of  the  whole  province. 
Tba  barbour  is  spacious  and  safe,  and  deep  ciujugli  for  ships 
drawing  13  feet  water  The  northern  outlet  by  the  Gellen 
8tnit  has  become  gradually  narrower,  and  Hassel  says  it  is 
with  diffleul^  kapt  open,  but  that  the  eastern  channel  has 
become  broader.  Stralsund  was  built  about  the  year  1209. 
and  joined  the  IliinseafM   Lt  during  its  union  with 

which  powerful  contederucy  it  had  a  very  extensive  export 
trade  in  wool  and  horrini;s  to  remote  countries.  At  present 
the  chief  exports  are  malt,  corn,  and  wool.  The  town  ha^ 
sustained  several  sieges ;  the  moat  remarkable  of  which  was 
in  1SS8,  whan  WaUeostotn  fowed  that  'ha  would  make 
hnmAf  mntar  of  ft,  atan  ihougb  it  wota  ftataned  by  chains 
to  Heaven,'  but  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  after  suiTer- 
ing  considerable  loss.  In  1678  it  was  taken  after  a  destruc- 
tive bombardment  by  the  ^reat  elector  Frederic.  William  of 
Brandenburg;  and  tn  1715  by  Frederick  William  I.,  king 
of  Prussia,  in  alliance  with  Rus<<ia,  Denmark,  and  Saxuiiy 
against  Sweden.  The  heroic  Schill  fell  here  in  l8i)<J.  By 
tro  treaty  of  Kiel  in  1810,  it  was  ceded  with  all  S>\veduh 
Ptonarania  to  Oeomark,  wd  again  cadad  by  J>Bnmack  in 
1815  to  Prussia. 

(M filler,  Handburh  :  Ueiiemann.  Jforttrbuhki  ButA  ; 
Stein;  Caiiimhich  ;  Horscheimann,  &c.) 
STR  A  M  O'N  lU  M     [  D  atuka.] 

STRANGE,  SIR  RUUKR  i  .  a  descendant  of  the  family  of 
Btianga  of  Balca»ky,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  was  born  at  IV 
noM,  oaa  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  on  the  I4lh  of  July,  1721. 
Aftior  ■lieBMiifoly  adopting  and  abandoning  tba  atady  of  tba 
lawand  the  puf«ait  of  a  leafariM  lifow  ho  waaappronticed  to  a 
drawing- master.  He  bad  studied  Ibr  a  eentioerable  time, 
when  ho  joined  tho  firce;;  of  the  Pretender,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  lieutenant  in  the  Life-Guards,  a  !>tep  he  is  »aid  to 
liave  taken  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  Miss  liia- 
bella  Lumisden,  a  lady  whom  he  roomed  in  1747.  Afier 
the  battle  of  Culloden  ha  sought  refuge  in  the  Highlands, 
vhera  he  Sttfferod  the  te%'ereat  privations.  Subsequently  he 
*ontnr«d  to  Bdtnborgh,  wbare  be  aubaistad  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  a  sale  of  his  drawlnga  of  the  ebieibof  the  rebellion, 
which  he  privately  disposed  of  at  a  guinea  each.  After 
his  marria(>o  he  went  abroad,  and  at  Rouen  obtained  an 
honorary  priie  for  de*i[;ii.  when  he  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  Nludied  eiigravin;;  under  the  celebrated  Lo  Bits, 
from  whom  be  learned  the  use  of  the  dry  potut,  of  which  he 
mnde  such  successful  use  in  his  own  plates.  In  1751 
Straiwe  aottlad  in  LAndon,  and  loon  oMabliabed  a  high  re- 
inDtBtion  M  an  Mitorioil  oi^^ravar,  of  vhieh  olitt  ho  ii  eon* 
lidered  to  be  the  first  in  the  Bnglish  school. 

In  1760  he  again  went  abroad,  and  executed  plates  after 
pif^ture*  by  many  of  the  f^realest  of  the  old  masters,  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  academics  of  Rome,  Florence,  Bo- 
logna, Parma,  and  Paris.  On  his  return  to  England,  ho  was 
received  with  every  mark  of  distumtion,  and  in  17b7  was 
knighted.  Ha  died  on  the  6th  of  July,  1793.  He  left  a 
MhAoWt  thrao  lomand  oaa  daughter,  amply  provided  for  by 
tha  ftroilt  of  hit  induiiry  and  rirility.  Strange  is  tha  only 
Englishman  whose  portrait  is  introdueed  in  the  painting 
in  the  Vatican  of  'the  Progress  of  Engraving.' _  Force, 


vigour,  clearness,  and  precision  aro  t!ic  prevailing  ehaiaa* 
icristics  of  his  style,  nor  is  he  less  nuted  for  the  careftil  dii 
tinction  which  ha  makaa  in  hit  platea  betwaen  the  tettura 
of  the  varioua  naterlala  represented.  Re  waa  tha  author  of 

an  unpublished  treatise  entitled  'The  Tlistory  of  tlir  P  -s- 
grcss  of  Ent^aviny,'  to  which  he  added  impressions  of  tm 
principal  plates  and  a  portrait  of  lunisolf.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  his  most  important  \vork«: — St  Cecilia,  after 
Raffaelle;  the  Virgin  and  Infant  Christ,  with  Mary  Mag 
dalen,  St.  Jerome,  and  two  Angels,  after  Correggio;  Mary 
Magdalen,  the  Death  of  Cleopatra,  Fortune  flying  over  a 
GioIm^  Vaoas  attanded  bj  ttw  Omooii  end  Joseph  and 
Potiphar'i  Wife,  aftar  Guldo;  Christ  appearing  to  tha 
Virgin  afler  liis  Resurrection,  Abraham  ex|ielling  Hat;3r, 
Esther  and  Ahasueriis,  and  the  Death  of  Dnio,  ufiur  Gucr 
ciiiii;  Venus  and  Adonis,  Venus  recliiiiii^,',  and  Danac, 
after  Titian;  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  Cxsar  repudiating 
Pompoia,  after  Pietro  da  Coriuna  -.  Sappho  consecrating  her 
Lyre,  afler  Carlo  Dolci ;  the  Martyrdom  of  SL  Agnes,  after 
Domenichino ;  Bclisarius,  after  Salvator  Rosa ;  the  Virgin 
with  St.  Catherina  and  Angela  contemplating  the  InfiinK 
Jesus,  after  Carlo  Maratti ;  the  Choice  of  Hercules,  after 
Nicholas  Poussin;  and  the  Return  frdtn  Market,  after 
Pliilip  Wouvermans.  Amongst  his  portrait  enf^raviugs  may 
he  particularly  nicnlioned  the  Children  of  Charles  1.,  and 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Duke  of  York,  after  Vandyke.  (Meinoir  qf  Sit  ttobtfi 
Strange;  Aikia's  General  Biographv.) 

STRANRAER.  [WiorONaRiRK.] 

STRASBOURG  (in  German,  Stratsburg).  a  town  in 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Bas  Khin,  243  nlilea 
east  of  Paris  in  a  direct  line,  or  294  miles  by  the  road 
through  Chateau-Thierry.  ChUona-fiur-Marne,  St.  Dinar, 
Bar  lc-Duc^  Tuul,  Nancy,  Lun^vilk^  and  SavauM;  in  48* 
W  N.  lat.  and  7®  47'  E.  long. 

Straabotug  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  uf 
Argentoratum  or  Argantoratui.  It  is  ficat  mentioned  bj 
Ptolemy,  who  calls  it  a  town  of  the  Vangionet ;  but  thii  m 
an  error,  as  it  really  belonged  to  the  Tribocci.  It  was  in  the 
Roman  provincu  of  Germania  Prima  or  Superior  (the  First 
or  Upper  Germany) ;  and  it  was  near  this  town  that  Julian, 
while  he  hold  the  command  in  Gaul,  as  Caesar,  defeated 
the  Allemans  under  their  king  Chnodomai  (ajv  357).  At 
a  subseoueiit  period  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  banda 
of  the  Allemans,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Qovit  and  tba 
Franks.  It  waB  afterwardi  indadod  in  Loiharingia,  or  tha 
kingdom  of  Lothaiia;  and  in  the  tenth  century  was  incor- 
porated with  the  Gkirman  empire  I;  v  during  these 
changes,  purhaps  in  the  sixth  century,  liiat  ii  exchanged  its 
antient  name  of  Argentoratum  for  that  of  Straiae-bu:gu<;, 
modified  into  Stratsburg  and  Stra»sbur^.  It  was  in  ttie 
landgraviate  uf  Alsace;  but  having  obtained  the  privileges 
of  a  free  city,  it  inaPMwd  in  |Hroeperitv.  In  aj>.  1349  it 
suffered  ftam  a  tarAil  mortality,  whien  was  attributed  to 
the  Jewik  SO0  of  whom  wen  in  consequence  burned.  Tlio 
principles  of  the  Reformation  were  early  introduced,  and 
gained  such  i^round,  that,  though  checked  by  the  emperor 
Charleit  V..  the  Protestants  obtained  possession  of  several  of 
the  churches.  In  \uHl  Strasbourg  surrendered  to  Louis 
XIV.,  who  had  previously  gained  possession  of  Alsace. 
Louis  enlarged  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  and  so  improved 
the  defences  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  Europe.  It  has  temaisad  aver  tinea  that  period  incor- 
porated with  France. 

The  town  sunds  in  a  Hat  situation  in  the  valley  of  ihe 
Rhine,  which  valley  has  here  a  coniiderable  breadth,  ex- 
tendiii!^  from  the  mountains  of  the  Schwarswald  or  Black 
Forest,  to  the  Vosges.  The  form  of  the  town  is  irre;iular. 
Its  greatest  length  is  from  east  lo  west,  nearly  two  miles; 
Its  greatest  brewith  about  one  ;  and  its  circuit  five  or  six. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  strengthened  by  bastions,  ditebm^ 
oad  aotworln,  and  faaa  at  iu  eastern  extremity  a  eitadd, 
with  five  bastions,  constructed  by  Vauban,  the  outwork-,  of 
which  extend  as  far  as  the  Rhine.  This  river  (lows  a  liiilo 
to  the  cast  of  Strasbourg,  and  is  crossed  here  by  the  budge 
of  boats  of  Kehl,  a  fortress  in  Baden,  on  ihti  right  bank. 
Ttic  entrance  into  the  city  is  by  seven  gates,  two  on  the 
north  side,  one  on  the  norUi-weat,  two  on  the  west,  and  two 
on  the  south. 

The  river  IU  (lows  through  tha  town  in  a  nerth-notth 
east  diraetiolu  After  it  anien  tha  town  it  Is  divided  inta 
several  branches,  which  reunite  before  it  quits  the  placu 
The  principal  arm,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Brucbe,  >a 
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BftTigsbla,  and  receifM  on  \Xs  right  bank  the  canal  of  the 
Rb  ine,  by  means  of  wliicTi  thurc  is  rrady  communication 
with  that  river.  Anothrr  arm,  wlitdi  has  the  name  of 
Tanners'  ditch  (foss<  des  Tanneurs),  is  much  used  for  sup- 
plying tan-yards  and  other  manufacturing  estabtishment3. 
The  river  CM  b«  made  to  inundate  the  neighbourhood,  by 
means  of  •  tlvioe  t  the  point  where  it  enters  the  town. 
Tta«ra  aw  m  gnM  nimUMr  of  bridge*,  some  of  stone,  others 
of  yovL  MBe  of  the  branches  of  the  111,  judging  from 
their  dinBtiMI,  have  been  the  ditclics  dug  tu  oncin-le  and 
defend  the  town  before  it  had  attained  its  present  extent. 

Dr.  Dibdin.  who  visited  Strasbourg,'  in  July,  ISIS,  thug 
deseribcs  its  general  appearance : — '  The  city  of  Strasbourg 
encloses  within  its  walls  a  popuhttion  of  about  fifty  thousand. 
I  suspect  however  that  in  foimor  timet  ita  populatioo  was 
nora  nuneroua.  At  the  pieaent  nxnneiit  tncro  are  about 
two  hundred  and  fiftyslreets,  great  and  small,  including 
squares  and  alleys.  The  main  streets,  upon  the  whole,  are 
neither  wide  n.jr  narrow  ;  but  to  a  stranger  they  have  a  very 
singular  appearante,  from  the  windows  of  alm(l^t  every 
house  being  covered  on  the  outside  wuh  iron  bur.s  arranged 
alter  divers  iasbion».  This  gives  tbera  a  very  pris<>n-like 
eAset.  and  is  for  from  being  ornamental,  as  it  is  sometimes 
ialMided  to  be.  The  slasing  of  the  windows  is  also  fre- 
^oantly  vet)'  curiooi.  In  general  the  panes  of  glass  are 
Btnall  and  circular,  being  confined  in  leaden  casements. 
The  number  of  houses  in  Strasbourg  is  eslimated  at  three 
.hoDsaiid  five  hundred.  There  are  not  fewer  than  forty- 
seven  bridges  m  the  interior  of  the  town  The  houses 

are  generally  lofty,  and  the  roofs  contain  two  or  three  tiers 
af  open  wiodown,  garret  fashioned,  which  gives  them  a  pic- 
tunaqiMappoarauce ;  but  which,  t  leant,  were  constructed 
«a  gravaiiaa,  to  hoU  floor  for  the  aopport  of  the  inhabitants 
vben  the  city  abould  tuttain  a  long  and  rigorous  siege.* 
(A  Bibliographical,  <f-c.  Tour  in  France  and  Germany,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  F  D.'.din,  D  D.)  From  anollier  authority  wu 
learn  that  tliu  streets  amount  to  mure  than  two  hundred 
and  «ixiy,  and  are  for  the  most  part  crooked  and  narrow ; 
that  there  are  several  public  squares,  of  which  the  principal 
ia  the  parade,  planted  with  tieei.  a^iaoeat  to  the  citadel; 
that  the  bouses  are  Ibr  the  moat  part  built  of  atone,  and  that 
the  antieni  houses  in  the  German  style  are  being  gradually 
replaced  by  others  of  modern  construction.  {Dietionnaire 
Qcoifrajihiquc  Universiel.  Paris,  183J.) 

The  pnneipal  public  building  is  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  a  Gotliic.  ethfice  of  singular  beauty.  The  nave  and 
sboir  have  a  total  length  of  355  English  feet,  of  which  244 
belong  to  ths  nave :  the  width  of  the  nave,  with  its  side  aisles, 
ia  139  tel.  »-it  lb*  hwgbt of  fbo  n«vo  ia  only  72  feet.  Nine 
Baaenv  cIoaMnid  eolamna,  tbe  larger  of  them  b^ving  «  eir- 
cumference  of  72  feet,  the  smaller  of  30,  support  the  roof 
on  each  side.  The  choir  ha^i  no  side  aisles:  it  is  67  feet 
wide,  andmia  li  lower  than  the  nave.  The  sides  have  been 
covered  most  incongruously  with  a  number  of  pillars  and 
pilasters  of  Grecian  architecture.  There  arc  two  chapels, 
those  of  St.  Laurent  and  St.  Catherine,  besides  that  or  Le 
Saint  Sepulchre,  whioh  is  the  crvpt;  and  twelve  altars,  of 
vbkh  tbo  iw»  nrinciua  an  ia  tbe  cbapda  of  St.  Laurent 
uA  St.  OatbeniM.  xho  windows  are  adorned  with  abun- 
dance of  stained  glass  ;  but  generally  of  a  sombre  tint,  and 
producing  a  gloomy  effect,  with  the  exception  of  the  cir- 
cular or  marygold  windosv  of  the  west  front,  which  is  brighter. 
There  are  a  stone  pulpit,  unequalled  for  the  richness,  vu- 
liaty,  and  elaborateaaM  «f  iu  sculptured  ornaments;  an 
«fao  of  adqiirafale  power  and  aofliieaai  and%  remarliabte 
aatfoooniioal  «doek,  fbrmerly  aoeonntail  ana  of  tbo  wonder* 
of  iba  plaee  for  the  variety  and  skilfulnooi  of  ita  mechanical 
eentriTances,  and  the  elaboratenen  of  its  ornaments,  but 
aaw  much  out  of  order,  and  useles!^.  The  most  striking 
part  of  the  cathedral  it  its  western  front,  a  musterpiece  of 
•Briched  architecture,  decirlediy  superior,  in  the  opinion  of 
MBW  eritica,  to  our  own  catliedrals  of  York,  Lincoln,  or 
Jitaiberough.  It  is  divided  into  three  ooiapartments  by  its 
•aanMitaa  battnaaaa  (ivo  of  wbici|  ai«  at  tba  wo^m,  and 
t«o  in  the  centra);  and  omIi  eompartiaent  agani  into  three 
portions  by  horizontal  bands.  TTie  lower  portions  are 
occupied  by  three  porches,  that  in  the  centre  being  the 
most  ornamented  aiid  the  loftiest.  In  tlie  second  or  middle 
portion  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  enormous  circular 
or  marygold  window;  and  three  eo  -estrian  statues  of  the 
Maakiib  kin^s  Clovia  and  Di^obert,  and  tbe  German  om- 
MM  Rudolph  of  Hapdrardv  in  canopied  openings  in  the 
MlwMi.  AfMiitboaiMpMoKi^^HMBWVM*  Xbo 


third  or  upper  portion  has  some  beautiful  windows;  and 
the  northernmost  of  the  three  compartments  is  surmoiiited 
by  a  lowr  and  spire,  h;iviii[;  at  each  of  the  four  comers  of 
the  towei  spiral  staircase  enclosed  in  open  work.  The 
spire  rises  to  the  height  of  500,  or  perhaps  530  English  feeU 
Ibe  cathedral  was  commenced  naar  tbe  dloea  of  the  thir* 
toontb  century ;  and  the  external  itnietnr%  aa  it  now  atH 

foara,  was  completed  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth, 
t  was  much  injured  during  the  Revolution:  two  hundred 
and  thirty-fivo  statues  were  taken  down  from  different  parts 
of  the  building  to  be  demolished,  and  only  sixty-five  of 
them  have  been  pri:>iTvcd.  • 
This  celebroied  church  was  built  at  various  periods:  the 
choir  is  said  to  be  of  aa  oarty  a  data  aa  tba  age  of  I*epin  le 
Bref  and  Charlemagne;  the  nave  waa  oommeneed  in  tbe 
early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  by  thebiibop,  Werner  of 
Hapsburg;  and  the  west  front  and  the  tower  were  pbtnncd 
by  Erwin  or  Ervin  of  Stcinbach,  an  architect  of  the  thu  - 
teenth  and  fourteenth  rentuiies.  He  superiniencii-il  i!it> 
erection  of  these  parts  until  his  death,  k.u.  131h.  'J  he  tower 
«a-s  not  Tnished  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  architect  who  completed  it  was  John  Hiilta,  a  native  of 
Coliii^ne. 

Of  tbe  subordinate  cbnrcbea (Btraiboun  jMiwaw flftewi 
in  all,  seven  Oatbolie,  aaren  Lotberan,  ana  one  C^lvmist; 

beside  a  Jews' synagogue),  the  most  remarkable  for  size  and 
antiquity  is  that  of  St.  Thomas,  belonging  to  the  Lutherans. 
Some  portions  arc  perhaps  more  nntient  than  the  cathedral, 
but  tbe  out.'-ule  is  a  tasteless  jumble  of  various  styles,  and 
the  inside  has  liccn  trimmed  up  and  smartened  in  the  most 
tasteless  and  incongruous  style.  It  has  several  antient  mo* 
numents;  a  much  vaunted  but  really  tastelcaa  anddwnrd 
mausoleum  of  |4  liar6ehal  de  Saxo:  and  nodaattlMmim- 
ing  monument*  of  Sfeboepflin.  Oberlm  the  daiaieal  aebolar, 
and  Koch  the  historian.  The  churches  of  St.  Etienne  and 
Si.  Martin  are  antient:  Temple  Neuf  has  some  lancet- 
bliaped  slained  glas.*  .vindows  of  exquisiie  beauty.  The 
public  library  is  attached  to  this  church,  and  some  of  tbe 
books  are  kept  in  the  church  itself 

The  other  principal  buildinga  are  the  antient  castle,  witb 
a  tenaoe-walk  on  tne  Bmcba ;  tba  olBoe  of  the  preifaet ;  tba 
town-hall;  the  cuatom<4MHIia ;  the  court  of  justice;  the 
public  granary ;  and  tbe  theatre,  adorned  with  an  Ionic 
colonnade,  and  having  a  spacious  and  elegant  interior. 
There  arc  several  public  walks  ;  among  which  are  the  pro- 
menade of  Lc  Broylie,  which  skirls  the  Tanners'  ditch,  the 
ramparts,  which  are  planted  with  trees,  the  esplanade  in 
front  of  the  citadel,  the  suburb  of  Robertsau  or  Rupersau  00 
the  north  lide  of  tbe  town,and  (be  ialanda  of  the  Rhine,  on 
one  of  whieb  a  Btonmoent  baa  been  erected  to  tba  memory 
of  Desaix. 

The  population  of  Strasbourg,  in  1831,  was  45,642  for  tbe 
town,  ur  49,712  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was 
67,885  for  the  commune.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  very 
considerable  :  its  manufactures  include  jewellery,  metal  but- 
tons, surch.  alum,  oil  of  vitriol,  white-lead,  ateel,  cutlery, 
pins,  combs,  cast-iron  goods,  aartbenwaiab  ywiiaiii,anamM, 
soap,  oil  ftom  aaeda,  aqeeoiy  or  cbioooiy,  novaooo  ^d  other 
leatner,  Mraw  tnd  other  bati,  woollen  and  cotton  atufh, 
cotton  yarn,  hosiery,  printed  flannels,  sail  cloth,  oilcloth, 
thread,  carpeting,  furs,  pap(>r-hangings,  pla\ ing-cards,  &c. 
There  an;  lili  ai  h-gronnds,  d)  L--boiises.  rope-walks,  tan-yanls, 
breweries,  priiiluig-offices,  j)la.ster-kilns.  tile->anls,  an  iron- 
forge,  a  type-founary,  a  sugar  reflning-house,  a  royal  snuff- 
manufactory,  &c.  The  publication  and  sale  of  books  is  an 
important  branch  of  inaustry  at  Strasbourg.  There  is  a 
considerable  trade  carried  oit  with  other  narta  of  France, 
and  with  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerlana,  and  Italy,  by 
means  of  the  Rhino  and  the  111  and  their  connected  navi- 
gation; and  much  business  is  done  in  the  produce  of  the 
surrounding  territory,  which  includes  corn,  wine,  tobacco, 
madder,  hemp,  hops,  saffron,  &c.  There  are  four  irojxirtant 
yearly  fairs  much  frequented  by  the  Germans. 

Befon  (bo  Revolution  them  waa  at  Stnabomg  «  Pn>* 
testaot  UniTeraity,  wttb  Ibur  ihoultiaa.  It  waa  eatabliahed 
by  the  town  oouttdl  or  senate  in  1538  ai  a  gymnasium  or 
public  school :  this  was  changed  into  an  academy,  with  the 
power  of  granting  degrees  m  art-;,  by  the  emiK-ror  Maxi- 
milian II ,  a.d.  ISfiG;  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  uni- 
versity by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II,,  ,\.u.  IGJl.  There 
are  now  two  seminaries  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood; a  Pkotestant  seminary,  and  a  gymnasium  or  col- 
Iflfiai  «  flM«l4p  of  tbeolflfy  of  tbe  l^tberaa  body;  and 
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Acuities  of  law,  medicine,  tcience,  and  literature ;  a  nor- 
mal i.l^s  for  training  schoolmaaten ;  a  school  of  mid- 
vifery  and  a  tobixd  of  nedioiDe;  a  dxawiDg-seiiool;  »  rojal 
oollagei,  vith  a  pbikMoiilikd  mwittiis;  •  nweiiiii,  « 

cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  cabinet  of  anatomy,  an  ob- 
servatory, a  botanic  garden,  where  lectures  are  delivered, 
and  a  public  library  of  above  5U,U0U  volumes;  an  academic 
society,  which  confers  premiums  ;  a  society  of  ngnciilture,  | 
sciences,  and  arts;  a  ftolcutant  Bible  sociely  ;  a  society  for  \ 
the  relief  of  young  persons  discharged  from  prison  who  iuiv  u 
ahown  symptoms  of  penitence;  public  batos;  a  noble  ar> 
noal,  iDclnaiog  n  school  of  artillery  aad  «  ewnospfoundry ; 
TMt  bambkt  we  cav ulry,  in fantry,  and  aitntery;  a  roont  d« 
pi^t'-  or  loan  society ;  three  hospitals,  including  one  for 
orplians  and  one  for  foundlini^s ;  two  military  hospitals ;  a 
military  prison,  a  gaol,  f  ii  i  ^  li  >use  of  correction,  to  which 
is  attached  a  lunatic  a!>)lom;  a  number  of  government 
offices  for  fiscal,  judicial,  and  administrative  purpo&es ;  a 
niut,  and  a  government  stud  (dip6t  dtt  italont).  It  is  the 
Cftl^Ull  of  t£e  department ;  the  soat  of  a  bishop,  who  is  a 
MiRnnSan  of  the  anhbiabop  of  BMineon.  and  whose  dio- 
eeae  comprehends  the  departmentt  of  Bas  Rhin  and  Haot 
Rbin;  the  seat  of  a  Lutheran  conw&tory,  and  of  an  aca- 
d^-mie  univcrsitaire,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  fiflli  mili- 
tary division,  wliich  compreheiMlB  tbo  tvo  dofwrtmoata  of 
Bm  Rhin  and  Haul  Rhin. 

Strasbourg  was  the  birthplace  of  Mentel,  one  of  llie 
fathers  of  the  art  of  printing ;  of  General  Klebt  r,  who  was 
left  by  Bonaparte  m  command  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt ; 
of  the  eiaasico)  acholus  Brunch,  Oberhn,  and  Sohweigbaeu- 
ser;  end  of  the  phflanthropist  Oberlin.  pastor  of  flie  Ban  de 
la  Roche,  and  brother  of  ■-fholar.  The  population  of 
the  town  »»  partly  PioiL.-,:-ujt  and  partly  Roman  Catholic. 
German  may  be  considered  as  tlic  native  tongue  of  the  in- 
habitants; but  among  the  educated  clat><>es  both  German 
and  French  are  used. 

The  anondissement  of  Strasbourg  has  an  area  of  646 
tqoaie  mileSk  and  comprehends  162  communes,  vitb  a 
Mpvlatiom  in  18SI,  of  SMjm*  uid.  in  IBSSboT  2]8»839. 
It  is  dhrided  into  twelve  cantons  or  distriels,  eaeh  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  bishopric  dates  from  the  fourth 
century  :  the  bishop  had  formerly  the  title  of  prince  of  the 
enHHre,  and  waia  mfiagMi  of  the  atehbisibop  of  Mains  or 
Mayence. 

STRATE'GY  (from  the  Greek  crpartiyia,  which  may 
be  translated  '  generalship ')  is.  properly,  the  science  m 
eonbining  and  employing  the  means  whieh  (be  diBerent 
branches  of  the  art  of  war  afford  for  the  purpote  of  fbrming 
projects  of  operations  and  of  directing  great  military  move- 
ments: it  was  formerly  distinguished  from  the  art  of  mak- 
ing dispositions,  and  of  manoBuvring,  wheu  in  thts  presence 
of  the  enemy ;  but  military  writers  now,  in  general,  com- 
prehend all  theise  subjects  utiiler  the  denominations  of 
grand  and  elementary  tactics.  [Tactics.] 

Strategy  ooosists  chiefly  in  making  choice  of  convenient 
bases  (brttfied  places  or  strong  positions)  in  order  to  place 
there  in  security  the  military  establishments  of  an  army ; 
such  as -the  barracks,  hospitals,  and  magazines  of  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions,  provioubly  to  conimencinj^  o(Teni.ive 
operations, or  in  contemplation  of  the  army  being  compelled 
to  acton  the  defensive.  In  the  former  case,  it  may  be  ne- 
eesaary  to  decide  on  undertaking  the  siege  of  some  fortress 
on  a  frontier,  for  the  porposo  of  holding  the  neighbouring 
district  in  suljeetion,  ana  oonuMnding  the  roads  by  which 
H  may  he  thonght  convealeat  to  penetrate  into  the  enemy's 
country,  or  by  whieh  the  provisions  and  warlike  stores  may 
be  brought  up  to  the  immediate  seat  of  the  war.  In  the 
latter  case,  choice  is  to  be  made  of  positions  strong  by  na- 
ture, or  which  may  be  made  so  by  art,  in  order  that  the 
army  may  be  enabled  to  dispute  the  ground  gradually,  to 
harass  the  enemy  by  fkmuient  skirmishes,  or  to  prevent  him 
ftoa  veeeiving  stqlpliei  ny  inlsNepting  hii  oonvoyB  on  the 
voids. 

That,  after  Iho  battle  of  Titloria  (1818)  the  allied  British 

and  Spanish  armies  being  at  a  great  distance  fh)m  the 
erigioal  base  of  operations  in  Portugal,  and  it  being  intended 
to  carry  the  war  into  France,  Lord  Wellington  undertook 
to  bexvege  St.  Sebastian  and  to  blockade  Pampcluna,  m 
order,  by  the  possession  of  those  places,  to  have  secure  sta- 
tions for  his  recruits  and  mai^ines  while  the  army  ad- 
vanced into  the  movntMnous  districts  between  St.  Jean 
Pied-<le-Port  and  the  sea.  Oa  the  other  hand,  the  convio- 
liaii»iiiIB(»^  diat  tho  Biiliih  on^f  «ooM  be  oomp^led  lo 


act  entirely  on  the  defensive,  induced  the  Engiuih  general 
to  tahe  Bioaiares  for  a  retreat  into  Portugal,  ana  taeom- 
neQMh  wany  months  before  the  retrrat  took  place,  two 
•bMna  of  strong  redoabte  on  the  north  of  Lisbon,  m  tba 
expectation  of  being  ablo  there  to  Mist  eflbctueUy  the  fny 
superior  forces  of  the  enemy. 

The  project  formed  by  Marshal  SouU,  in  IR13,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  Lord  Wellington,  affords  also  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  nature  of  strategical  operations.  The  French 
general  decided  to  advance  towards  Pampeluna  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  succour  that  place,  and  afterwards  to  unite 
his  army  with  that  of  Suchet  in  Aragon :  he  exfKcted  also 
to  oomnand  the  toad  along  the  Spuiish  frontier,  by  whieh 
he  might  have  got  to  the  rear  of  the  allies  in  a  fertile  coon- 
try,  where  his  army  could  have  found  subsistence.  (Napier, 
vol.  vi.)  This  project  faili-..<r.  and  the  battles  of  the  Pyre- 
nei'«  having  forced  the  French  army  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
Marshal  SooU  took  meesom  ibr  pratraoting  Iba  war  to  the 
utmost. 

In  the  defence  (rf!  an  extensive  territory,  since  it  is  gene- 
rally imirasaiUe  to  oover  the  wholOi  the  principles  of  sound 
strategy  indicate  that  tbe  army  shoold  be  kept  in  force  oa  a 
few  of  the  most  important  positions.  By  securing  these,  the 
designs  of  the  enemy  may  bo  more  effectually  frustrated 
than  if  it  were  attempted  to  i  i]  y  every  post  in  the  coun- 
try ;  for  the  ditTeront  divisions  ot"  the  army  being  in  the  lat- 
ter case  Weak  and  ill  supported,  iliov  are  hable  to  be  cut  off 
in  detail,  whereas  the  ditticulty  of  dislodging  a  large  body 
of  troops  fton  one  strongly  intrenched  poaitum  may  detet 
the  enmniy  ftom  attempting  it:  at  the  same  time  the  occu- 
pation of  Uuit  position  by  the  defiMiding  army  may  paralyse 
liis  moveraents  by  rendering  it  dangerous  for  him  to  leave 
in  his  rear  a  forc4i  which  might  prevent  him  from  drawing 
supplies  from  his  magazines.  The  evils  attending  the  dis- 
semination of  troops  over  a  great  extent  of  country  are 
strongly  exemplified  in  the  surprise  of  the  Ausinans  by 
Marshal  Tureane.  The  French  general  caused  the  several 
corps  of  bil  amjr  to  be  drawn  together  towards  Befort  In 
soeh  a  toeiuwr  aa  not  to  excite  notice ;  and  from  thenea 
suddenly  penetrating  Into  Alsace,  in  themiditof  Uie  ene- 
my's quartecSi  h»  dofbotad  the  tniope  beAia  ttaey  bad  tine 

to  unite. 

S'TRATFORD-UPON-AVON,  a  municipal  hut  not  a 
parliamentary  borough  in  the  Stratford  division  of  Barlich- 
way  hundred,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  96  miles  north- 
west of  the  (Sonetal  Po«t-o6ce.  London,  by  Uxbridge,  Bea* 
eoQsield.  WyoomlM^  0!xfbrd»  Weeditech,  and  Shipstoihon- 
Stoor. 

Stratfbrd  was  a  plaoe  of  some  eofiaequenee  three  eentnries 

before  the  Conquo-I.  Tlio  manor  was  included  in  tlu  (i n^- 
sessions  of  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  the  halders  of  wl.ich 
obtained  charters  from  the  earlier  kings  of  the  Plantai;enet 
family  for  a  market  and  fire  yearly  feirs.  In  tbe  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  the  manor  came  by  exchange  to  Dudley,  earl  of 
Warwick  and  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  hes  since  then 
passed  through  various  hendk  Tbwe  was  some  skirmishing 
here  in  the  great  civil  war  (a.d.  1642-3).  But  the  principiil 
interest  of  the  town  ts  derived  firora  its  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  Shakspcre  (.^.d.  1  jG4),  and  the  place  to  which 
he  retired  in  his  maturor  years,  and  v^'here  he  died  (a.u. 
Ifilfi).  [Shaksperk.  William.]  In  a.d.  1761*  a  fei*tival 
termed  '  tbe  J ubileo '  was  celebrated  at  Stratford,  in  honour 
of  Shakspere,  under  the  diiaction  of  Qenidu  The  festival 
was  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  persons  of  rank;  bat 
the  incongruity  of  many  of  the  errangements  provoked  the 
satire  of  some  of  the  wits  of  the  day.  A  triennial  festival 
in  honour  of  Shakspere  has  been  celebrated  these  last  few 
years. 

The  town  stands  on  the  west  or  right  bank  of  the  Avon, 
and  is  approached  from  London  by  a  long  stone  bridge  of 
fourteen  pointed  arches,  ereoted  in  the  reigii  uf  Henry  Vil. 
at  tbe  sole  charge  of  Sir  Hugh  CIO£ton,lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, and  widened  of  late  years.  Iliere  is  another  bridge 
just  below,  by  whieh  a  railroad  is  carried  eerom  tbe  riicr, 
and  at  the  south  end  of  the  town  is  a  wooden  foot-bridge. 
The  streets  are  irregularly  laid  out,  t)ut  the  principal  onee 
are  well-paved  and  remarkably  clean.  They  are  lighted  in 
the  winter  with  oil.  The  old  houst^s  are,  many  of  them, 
commodious  and  wcU-built ;  some  of  the  moflern  ones  whirli 
ate  intmpersed  among  them  are  capacious  and  band- 
some.  Im  town  be*  increased  conaiderably  during  }tha 
lest  fewywntaadiMiiy  honses  batra  been  bout  in  thaoat 
diirts*  Tho  dwnoh  is  at  tba  gwUt  sortom  comer  of  the 
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town,  near  turn  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  '  a  luge  and  hanil- 
s^rae  croetHiliareh,  the  nave  only  separated  fbr  wrvice 
Tbe  tmiiaptt  la««r,  and  Mtna  parte  of  tha  nava  are  early 
Bniflnh.   The  tower  appears  to  bava  lieaa  etrangthaned  by 

nnderbuildint;  the  antient  arches  by  otbam  of  perpendicular 
character.  The  upper  part  of  it  is  decorated,  with  curious 
circular  wind  ivNs,  linuin'  vnrii  d  tracery.  Tlie  louth  aisle  is 
decorated,  wati  »onie  good  windows;  th«  west  end  of  the 
nave,  with  the  piers,  arches,  and  eleraatory.  are  perpendi- 
cular,  M  is  tbe  north  porch.  Tbe  abaaoel  u  late  perpen- 
dicular, aM  a  fine  speoinien  of  Hi  dala.  On  tbe  north  wall  is 
Sbaiiaiq^asMli  (8hakapan*a)  maqnmani;  an  Iba  aavtb  aida 
ata  MMiie  atonaitalla,  and  tibere  are  many  of  tba  voad  ilalb 
remaining.  In  the  smith  aisle  rf  the  nave  arc  the  remain*  of 
some  stunu  sialla  wliu  ti  li.ive  had  rich  canopies.  In  some  of 
tbe  windows  t.  e  pjr'i  im'?  j'"  good  stained  glass.  The  pre- 
sent font  IS  iiiuuein ;  the  aittienl  one,  afier  bcmg  lonj;  a  re- 
ceptacle for  ram  water,  is  now  carefully  preserved  in  u  gcn- 
tiamao'e  garden.  It  appeaia  to  have  been  perpendicular,  of 
alafaataiilgD  and  good  esaeation.  The  same  gentlemun 
alaapnaana* part af  tbe  antiant  qcom.'  (Rieknaa,  iSwy 
m  €Mkie  ArmiMurf,  Appendix.)  Th«  wnaina  oT  Sbak- 
spere  are  bi.iricfl  in  ile  <-li;inr-l.  on  tlif  nrrrth  dda^  aodate 
covered  with  a  stune  t>eanng  this  inscription:— 

Good  ftaod,  Ibr  JeMu'  take  fotbaara 

BInc  b*  71  mtn  yt  tpiret  ttu  t  >loaa«, 
Aud  coikt  iM  h»  yt  mmtt  o>]r  bon»i. 

The  monument  against  tbe  vail  is  surmounted  by  a  half- 
langtb  alBgy  of  Shakspef*^  aiaeitfad  vitb  aome  taste  and 
akuL  It  tm  origi  na  Uy  edlMiad  to  lapiaaattt  lift.  Bmeath 
the  effigy  is  a  poetical  inscription  consisting  of  a  Latin  di- 
stich and  six  lines  of  English  verse :  below  the  iiueriptiou  is 
the  record,  'Obiit  Ano.  Doi.  IGI€,  Aktatis  A8,  Dib  S3 
Ap.'    The  church  at  Stratford  was  collegiate. 

Besides  the  parish  church  there  is  a  chapel-of-ea»o,  an- 
tienily  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  brethren  and  sisters  of 
tbe  guild  of  the  Holy  Cross.  At  the  disaolution  of  monas- 
tin  insiiiMlioMt  tba  pawBiiioiii  af  Ihia  frataraiiy  pawad  to 
tfaa  arawB.  and  wava  ^rantad  after  aana  yaaia  to  tha  eer- 
paration  of  Stratford  for  ttpecifio  purposes.  Tbo  chapel  is 
of  late  perpendicular  character,  much  like  tbe  chancel  of 
the  parish  ciiurch.    It  was  adorned  within  with  fresco- 

iiamtiiigs  of  singular  character,  which,  after  having  been 
ong  cijvered  with  whitewash,  were  discovered  during  some 
repairs  in  1S04.  They  were  too  much  injured  however  to 
allow  of  their  being  piaawted.  Adjoining  the  chapel  is  the 
ball  af  the  guild,  an  aatiaut  building,  vbieb  baa  andangMW 
*  *  "   '*!«  Iraaimai 


mueb  altoration.  TIm  lowar  part  Is  nied  for  tbe 

of  the  corporation,  the  upper  part  is  occup'f  1  th  -  qram- 
mar-*chool.  The  residences  of  the  schoohiias:er  aud  vicar, 
with  the  chapel  and  the  hall  of  the  guild,  form  three  sides 
of  a  quadrangle.  The  town-ball,  which  is  used  for  tbe 
larger  meetings  of  the  corporation  and  for  other  public 
porpoaes.  ia  a  madarn  building  (\.t>.  1768)  of  tbe  Tuscan 
flidar.  Tba  principal  loom.  6u  feet  by  30,  has  some  por> 
tftito ;  anioag  than  aia  ana  «f  Sbakapaie  by  Baiqamin 
Wilton,  and  one  of  Garriek  by  Ckunsborongb.  Outside  of 
the  building,  on  the  'ivest  aide,  are  ttie  arras  of  the  corpora- 
tion ;  and  on  thu  Uiifth  side,  in  a  niche,  is  a  statue  of 
Shaksperi.-.  ThtTO  are  ineeling-hoiises  for  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methoilists.  Part  of  the  antient 
house,  in  which  Shakspero  i.^  i-aid  to  have  been  bom,  is 
aUndin(t  in  Henley  Street  on  the  north  aide  of  tba  town: 
a  room  is  pointed  out  as  tha  vnv  dumber  af  bis  birth,  and 
it  may  be  really  so :  it  is  covered  with  tha  namea  af  visitors. 
[Srakspebb  ]  *  New  Place,'  tbe  residenca  of  Shakspere 
in  hw  latter  years,  was  pulled  down  (a.d.  1 759) by  the  Rev. 
Fnucis  Ga;strell,  the  owner,  who  had  previously  (  a..i>.  17^6} 
cut  down  the  famous  mulberry-tree  planted  by  tbe  poet's 
own  hand.  Tbe  present  theatre,  a  neat  brick  buiMiiig,  b 
appropriatelj  plaead  withfai  tha  pvaeiiieta  af  Shakapaw** 
gaidan. 

Tha  paHih  of  Old  StiUlbrf,  in  which  tha  tovn  ttaada, 
hat  an  area  of  6860  acres;  tbe  population  in  1831  was  as 

ISdlows:  the  borough  of  Stratford,  3488;  the  hamlet  of  Lud- 
dington.  127;  outskirts  of  the  hornugh  and  other  p;uts  of 
tbe  parish.  1656:  together,  5171.  There  were  in  the  town 
(73  bouses,  inhabited  by  683  (kmilies;  21  h  u  r  -  un  ti 
and  2  building.  The  only  manufacture  is  that  of 
I  ailk  buttons ;  the  trade  of  the  p^e,  though  not 
appears  to  ba  iiicraaiiiiu|.  Tba  naTigation  9i  the 
oommenoes  ham.  Xho  BtntlbrdHiponpAvmi  aanal 


runs  from  the  north  side  of  the  town  to  the  Wureester 
B;rmingham  canal  in  tbe  parish  of  King's  Norton 


Birmingbam.  It  wa»  made  uDdwr  aevaial  aetojawad 
A  a  1793  to  A.0. 1821.  The  Stratfbrd  and  lIorat<ni  rait* 

way  (constructed  under  Acts  passed  from  a.d.  1821  tn  a.d, 
1833)  extends  from  near  the  termination  of  the  can  il  tij 
the  town  of  Moreton-in-Marsh,  Gloucestershire,  16  nii!»  s, 
with  a  branch  (24  miles)  to  Shipston-on-Stour,  in  a  de- 
tache<l  portion  of  Worcestershire.  The  railroaid  consists 
of  a  single  track,  and  horses  are  the  moving-power:  tha 
railway  crosses  tba  Avon  bv  a  brMge.  The  coal  hruuglit  by 
tbe  aanal  from  tha  Sontii  Staflndahtaa  Coalfield  [STAy* 
lonMHiBx]  is  sent  Ihrward  to  Ifbiateti  and  Shipston  by  the 
railway:  and  stone  and  agricultural  produce  arc  hrought 
hack.  The  matkL-t  at  Stratford  is  now  held  on  Fiidu),  and 
IS  a  considerable  rorn  and  cattle  market.  There  are  two 
yearly  fairs,  bc-ide  a  statute-fair  and  several  great  caltle- 
niarkuts 

Stratford  is  a  muniripal  horough,  but  the  borough  limits 
do  not  include  the  whole  town.  The  corporation  was 
formad  by  a  oharter  of  £dwatd  VI.,  aox  IMS :  and  bjr  tha 
late  Mnnieipal  Refbnn  Act  has  4  aldetinen  and  12  eatin' 
cillors.  An  enlar^jnuient  of  the  boundary  has  been  recom- 
mended. The  borough  is  not  to  have  a  commission  of  the 
peace  except  on  petition  and  grant.  The  borouffb  courts 
had  fallen  into  dwuse  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  act. 
The  income  of  the  corporation  is  considerable,  consisting  of 
the  produce  of  the  estate  of  tbe  euild  of  the  Holy  Croat, 
and  of  the  tithes  formerly  possessed  by  the  college  of  {irieala 
belangitu  to  tha  pariah  church.  Tha  cnrpocation  maintain 
an  almabMiaa  atti  ^  flree  gramna^«ohaol.  and  pay  ati- 
pcnds  to  tfaa  viaaT  of  StTBtCgid  and  to  a  chapbin  «r  vieai'a 
assistant. 

Tbe  living  is  a  viciragc  f  t'  clenr  yearly  value  of  239/., 
with  a  glebe- house :  it  is  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Kineton  or 
Kington,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 

There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833,  two  infant-schoola. 
with  240  ebillben  of  both  sexes ;  fourteen  day-schools,  with 
<64  children  (vis.  438  boya  and  {04  gtrla,  and  2B  ehddrMi 
of  aex  not  aiated);  and  thraa  finnday-aehdola.  with  249 
children;  bc^itles  which,  two  of  the  day-schools,  partly  sup 
ported  by  voluntary  contributions,  with  130  boys  and  50 
girls,  were  also  Sun  3 :  \  ^  1  >ol8.  Two  of  the  day-schools, 
with  130  boys  and  7U  girls,  were  national  .school'*;  another, 
with  12  boys,  was  the  Tree  grammar-school ;  and  a  fourth, 
with  28  ebtldran,  was  supported  by  voluntary  contributions: 
the  remaindar,  except  the  twa  iriiieh  wraa  alao  Snndaj^ 
adwah^  votb  anvato  aehaola. 

STRATFORD,  FBNNY.  rBtrcmwoHAirama*.] 

STRATFORD,  STONY    [Bt  cktsohamshirp..] 

STR.\TA.  In  Geology,  both  ilie  separately  deposited  layers 
of  rock,  and  the  rocks  fornic  i  of  these  simdar  layers,  accu- 
mulated together,  have  received  tbe  name  uf  strata.  Dr. 
William  Smith  uses  iho  term  in  the  latter  sense,  and  in  ge- 
neral this  is  the  meaninK  attached  to  it  in  those  useful  tabular 
expositions  of  tfaa  *  SaiTes  of  Strata,*  in  various  dislriota  of 
tha  glnba»  whicli  are  no*  fiuniUat  to  gaalogiato.  In  apeeial 
andloeal  descriptions  of  rocks,  thesaveiu  bads  are  oom« 
nionly  enough  callerl  strnt;',  (rou-hei,  French).  As  a 
general  scheme  sho«:i)^'  i1l<j  lank  frequently  assigned  to 
these  and  other  term-;  tl).  t  ill  wing  view  may  be  na^l, 
tbe  most  comprehensive  term  being  to  the  left : — 

Systems.  Formations,  Strata,  Beds,  Laminie. 

The  terms  series  and  group  are  very  conveniently  em- 
ployed to  oollect  under  one  head  for  purpoaaa  af  naaonin^ 
any  of  the  lamins,  beds,  stiaM,  Ibrnationa.  ar  ajntaaat  (or 
parts  of  one  formation  and  nariti  of  another)^  wttbirat  any 
other  limit  than  that  imposed  by  thb  principle  of  grouping. 
For  instance,  the  BeletnnUie  Series  of  strata  includes  the 
lias  formation,  lower,  middle,  an  1  upper  oolito  formations, 
and  the  green-tand  and  chalk  l^nuations;  it  includ««  two 
afttams  of  strata :  by  tbe  Tritobitic  Serial  of  strata  we 
may  understand  the  whola  of  the  Pnlaeoxoic  deposits,  es> 
oepting  perhaps  the  magnaaian  limestone  and  the  oldest  of 


this  slaiy  rocka.   [STRATinCATtoif ;  ObouMV,  (toj 
STRATICX),  SIMONE,  COUNT,  bom  at  Zara,  in 

Datmaiia.  in  1730,  of  a  family  originally  from  Candia. 
studied  at  Padua,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and 
was  made  professor  of  medicine  in  that  University  when 
only  twenty-five  years  of  age.  In  1761  he  accompanied  to 
Englaad  tbe  ambasMidor  sent  by  the  Venetian  senate  to 
congiatalato  (3«oiga  III.  on  his  accession  ;  and  on  bia  ia> 
turn  la  Fadun  ha  weeMdad  the  Marquis  Poleni  in  tha 
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^I^Mir  o(  natlieiMtte  and  narigatlon.  tt*  mote  urimX 
woilcii  on  hydraulic!  and  bydrostaticg,  and  upon  naval  archi* 
tactun  and  navigation.   In  1801  he  was  appointed  by  the 

{[overoment  of  the  Italian  republic  to  the  chair  of  navjgm- 
ion  iu  llie  Univiitsity  of  Pavia,  and  under  Napoleon'a 
kingdom  of  Italy  lie  was  raado  inbpc<-t(jr-g«;tii  ral  of  roadi, 
riverSt  and  canals,  and  senator  of  the  kingdom  and  kiiigbt 
«f  tha  toon  arown.  After  tbo  Kestomtioii  the  emperor  of 
Aoatxia  gave  him  tba  etow  of  tbaocdar  of  St.  Leopold. 
Count  Stcatieo  diod  at  Milan,  in  tSM.  at  Him  age  of  ninety- 
four.  Hia  principal  works  are**l»  'Itaeoolta  di  PloiKni- 
lioni  d'  Idroitatica  ed  Idraulica.*  Padova,  1773;  2, '  Voca- 
bolano  di  Marina,'  3  vol*,  iio.,  M;!an,  18in  1-;.  a  wurk 
winch  was  wanted  in  the  Italian  language.  Sliutico  col- 
lected the  nautical  expressions  used  by  the  Vciicti;u:s 
PL<^ns,  and  Genoese,  in  the  timo  of  their  maritime  great- 
ness, and  added  the  modern  expressions  adupte<l  from  the 
Fnoeh  and  Eiudiah;  3,  '  BibUogiafla  di  Marina»'  1623 ; 
4,  *  M.  Vitruvii  Mllionii  Arahitaotuia  oum  Bzenitationi- 
bus  J  Pulcnt  et  Coiamentariia  Variorum,'  Udine.  1825. 
This  IS  an  excellent  edition  of  Vitruvius.  with  important 
illusir.ti)ons  and  cummcnts  by  Poleni  and  Stratico,  and  was 
published  after  the  latter's  death.  Stratico  was  one  of  the 
notit  distinguished  men  of  science  in  Italy.  His  cabinet  of 
modelfl  for  shipbuilding,  and  hia  collection  of  books  relative 
to  the  art  of  navigation,  were  bcouuathcd  by  him  to  the 
LoBbardo-Venatian  kinadom,  and  tli^  liatrf  ^on  plaoed 
in  the  libniT  of  tlsa  TnetfiQla  ofllilan. 

(Maffei,  Letteratura  ItaHana;  Bioiiraphical  Kotioa  of 
Stratico,  m  the  '  Antolo^ia'  i/f  Tlorence,  vol.  xvi.) 

STRATIFICATION-  Mineral  masses,  se|)aratcly  de- 
posited, and  arranged  into  parallel  layers  under  the  influ- 
ence of  gravitation,  compose  a  large  portion  of  the  known 
lookjr  orust  of  the  earth,  and  are  called  stratifled  rocks; 
other  nmeoib  >n  which  no  such  successive  deposition  and 
tendency  to  be  bounded  by  ongioally  horiiontai  auifaoia  is 
traceable,  are  locally  prevalent,  and  receive  the  name  of 
uiistnililicd  ri>rk>:  tlxiV  aic  t;er.cra!ly  supposed  to  be  of 
Igneous  origin  ;  lln^  foj  lucr  aic  mostly  known  to  be  the 
fruit  of  sedirneiiiary  aggres;niion  under  water.  To  each 
class  there  are  oxi-eplions.  Paris  uf  certain  limestone  rocks, 
formed  iu  water,  as  moilern  coral  reefs,  arc  really  not 
at  all  or  Tonr  aUgbUy  stratified;  and  certain  melted 
roeka  trhlah  have  ipread  in  succesaive  aheets  like  lava 
over  antient  sarfiioes,  or  have  been  forced  hf  great  lateral 
pressure  between  really  stratiftad  rocks,  of^n  assume  the 
plratiform  asi'i  ct.  Wuhoiit  now  dwelling  on  thesi!  and 
several  other  exceiUioiial  rases,  it  is  our  jmrpo*©  to  present 
a  gi'iu'ial  view  of  the  present  stale  of  knowlclge  of  the 
phenomena  uf  stratincaiiun,  as  exhibite<l  in  rocks  which 
aboar  clearly  tiie  fact  uf  their  mineral  particles  having  been 
■aparataly  aubjeet.  duiiog  tba  ifaregatiou  of  the  mass,  to 
tho  mttucnoa  of  gravitation,  whua  partially  supported  in 
Media  lighter  than  themselves,  u  water  and  air,  and  gene- 
tally  influenced  by  hteral  roovementa,  sueh  as-  occur  in  a 
alate  of  nature  in  those  almost  univcrs;il  fluids. 

1.  Let  us  suppose  a  case  of  a  shower  uf  coiumiiuited  minc- 
nl  matter  falling  thiuu^h  a  luuitL'il  MnitiDU  uf  aw  the 
ground.  It  will  be  collected  in  a  conical  forni,  the  slopes  of  the 
cone  having  reference  to  the  velocity  of  descent  of  the  sandy 
particles,  toe  mutual  support  they  rield  one  to  another,  and 
the  form  of  the  surface  on  which  tney  bll.  Omitting  those 
sources  of  variation,  the  slopes  of  the  conical  heap  will  be 
generally  within  modorato  limits  of  uniformity,  and  the  in- 
clination of  these  slopes  constitutes  wh  u  is  called  the  an^le 
qf  re»t.  A  second  shower  of  such  sandy  matters  falling 
umfuriuly,  will  cover  tin-  cone  with  a  parallel  sheath,  ami 
thus  coiUcul  strata  mar  reaolt  from  such  operations 
nqpHlod.  (S«adiaginnN«bl.)  TbaoMmlnnikiBrlothii 


V(rtic:il  imlm  tt  iUmta  (armed  hj  euoic.il  taiirf  pocilioa  (thooreitcal). 

lype  of  stratification  occurs  in  a  volcanic  cone;  where  how- 
evwr  the  shonrurs  of  ashes  falling  not  uniformly,  but  in  dif- 
^•lant  ^uantilias  in  diflEarent  diteciiuns,  ibe  result  is  a 
afraewy  «r  imparfeellf  conaenirie  atcatillAtianb  chaiaa- 
tensiic  of  the  cause,  and  preaentinf  on  a  enas-aeetkia  an 
■ppuoranee  as  in  the  diagram  No.  2.  !  ■  ■ 

S.  If  Awthwva  aqppatan  showarof  ashw  dr  landato 


No.f. 


be  much  affected  while  falling  bv  horizontal  currents  of 
air;  in  this  case  the  supposed  conical  heaps  No.  1  will  be 
drifted,  so  as  to  show  stratification  inclined  or  dipjping  ttom 
thewmdyquirtar.  (SaediaaamNo.  t,)  Similar  afbeumicht 
Mb*  tba  diHIbf  of  nnd  «Ueh  hal  ftUaa  Into  haafa. 

No.  Si 


I  liallMli  i  dspwltt  of  smJ  by  the  eUatit  rfwiai. 

If  the  eunenu  of  air  changed  their  direction  at  intervala* 
there  would  arise  complication  of  the  strata,  oblique  ttratifi- 
catioTU,  such  are  often  seen  in  sandy  nu  ks  and  sand- 
hills, and  these  would  be  more  or  leas  distinct  as  the  inter- 
val between  the  winds  had  been  inaiked  by  ve<;etaiion, 
Bediment,or  any  other  canaa  of  ooosolidatMO  of  Uie  surfikcos. 
(8aa  Na^  4.) 

No.  4. 


3.  On  surfaces  of  loose  sand  onae  dapositad,  under  what« 
ever  of  tbe  influence*  slated,  win4l  hMV  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing other  ctfeou;  winds  eddying  nowBg  tha  inonaohiiai 
of  partially  graas-grown  sMiittilfa.a«ea»Ma  In  thmwnnlar, 
oaal,  8K  fontpilar  pits,  and  oaaka  ridges  and  ereettaf  tuf 
Mite  fimrn.  (Diag.  No.  A.)  Winds  also  wear  nvajr  bjr 

Na.S. 


Excavalioo  of  e**itiv*  in  nailhUl«  b]r  wtnd. 

horisontal  action  the  edges  of  thcso  basins  and  erasts,  and 
make  appcaranoea  of  level  stratification,  as  water  whidi 
changes  level  wean  its  banks  in  parallel  linat.  Winds  also 
by  their  peculiar  aetion  on  fluid  or  loose  naaaae,  which  move 

with  a  different  velocity  from  the  current  of  air,  produce 
undulations  on  the  surface  of  the  sand  lying  across  ili  <  lir- 
rent.  and  much  resembling  tho  '  ripple  or  current  maik' 
(whieh  \s  A  secoti'lary  pbcuomenon  from  tha  MnM  aanaa) 
on  the  beds  of  sand  below  agitated  water. 

The  falling  velocity  in  air  of  tba  diflisrattt  ioMa  of 
mineral  particiea  which  enter  into  tba  eoofpositiail  of  loeka 
b  not  materially  different,  even  if  tha  mamaa  be  eonsidar- 
ablv  nne<^ual  in  sice ;  but  both  in  regard  to  falling  in  water 
ana  drifting  by  wind  or  water,  the  speoific  gravity  and 
the  magnitnda  of  lb*  iBawoo  laquiM  10  ba  inkan  inia 
account. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  iliat  in 
a  mixture  of  jiebbles  and  sand,  huhjiect  to  driflin^;.  thcie  is 
an  angle  of  ascent  which  limits  thanovement  of  the  {veb- 
bles,  and  vet  allows  the  sands  to  pais  on.  Uanoek  on  tha 
iea.eoast,  the  almost  stationary  pebbly  beaab  It  maiciaaid 
on  the  landward  side  by  parallel  ridges  of  moving  sanunilla, 
and  thus  a  sc|au^ion  is  fifccied  of  the  bases  of  coogloOM. 
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If  now.  initMd  of  ooaimintttoil  OitviMt  ftdliaff  thiwigli 

air  on  the  land  or  drifted  by  wind  OT«r  its  sur&oe,  we 
imat^ine  luch  materials  falling  on  and  linking  in  lakea 
perfectly  calm,  ur  the  sea  ulway<  in  motion,  otoer  effccta 
Will  follow,  and  other  forms  of  blratificatioii  will  result.  In 
a  calm  lake  the  aediownt  nay  be  supposed  to  fall  vertically 
dowavftrda,  and.  exotpt  tt»  bed  of  the  lake  be  very  irregu- 
ki;  lo  Mill*  ui  li|f«n  mt  pttat*  «f  eooaidemble  unifor- 
mikf*  Thm  ItMt  mml  awamit.  If  witiag  the  tiupended 
OMMtt  thieiigh  Um  water,  would  Und  to  widan  tba  oapoait. 
Mid  t»  in  up  the  inequalities  of  the  lake-bed,  to  that  by 
molly  repetitiiMii!!  a  very  irregular  subiiqucous  surface  would 
ba  equalized  and  levelled.  This  effect  is  perhaps  actually 
witneased  in  the  sediment  called  tras«  which  Vim  in  the 
vullej  of  BrobI,  near  Andernach ;  tbia  is  apparently 
deriTMl  ftoin  volcaoio  duit  atratified  in  the  water  which 


aabaa,  lakat  and  the  m  reoeive  conninutad  mineral  fob- 

stancea  firom  abom  wasted  by  tides  and  stortos,  and  from 
rivers  which  transport  detritus  from  tlie  interinr  the 
Ci)untry.  In  a  very  calm  lake  the  bediineiit  fiom  the  influx 
of  rivers  subsides  under  the  influence  ot  i^^ravitation  down- 
wards and  oommanisated  motion  forward^i,  ao  that  a  kind  of 
conical  atrmtifiofttion  in  a  dslta  oootiouaUv  advancing  witb 
a  Iml  top  iMo  tU  Ulw  i«  tha  rwiilt  'la  tbi*  ddu  th* 
wiMillPIMDt  uT  tlw  Hiatti  ia  probably  sueb  «•  li  wbibit 
■iMBfita  hyeri  dipping  forward  into  the  taka^  b«C  thmv 
may  alao  be  aome  more  horizontal  lines  depending  ot  tbe 
"kcparation  of  the  coarier  and  finer  sediment,  owing  to  thoir 
u!ier)iial  fuHinf(  velocity  in  water.  Moreover  the  co^ir^er 
>cdiu)ent  will  fall  near  tbe  point  where  the  stream  enters, 
and  ibe  finer  will  be  longer  aiupended  in  water*  be  trana- 
fertnd  tellMi;  and  cast  on  more  horisonial  mrfwMi  aaid 
lhaa  •  ii«v  wMfliatlioB  of  tba  ainU  wiU  «fjMb  w  rafft* 
aMMiA  iK  Na^  ?• 


«  I  M  I  er  aana  putA  aadi.ia^:jaBilMalay(4aiaMHkr« 

Tha  earthy  materials  poured  into  the  sea  by  rivers  follow 
Xhe  siimv  general  law*  of  dislr;butioti,  but  are  subject  to  the 
additional  efTecta  of  tides  and  storms.  The  effeoUi  of  these 
Bgenciea  arc  exhibited  in  groat  distinctneta  on  eoaata  which 
eimf^nt  violent  winds  and  the  full  oeeanie  How,  and  which 
m  margined  by  pebbles  and  sands.  The  wade  with  ripplo- 
■affbad  auifliafla  ganflyinetiaadeKiaad  la  baa*  diUMWi  b«- 
lav  iMMWiaiv  tha  faoUaa  apNad  ttpiMtAi  ta  mta  Meeply 
indined  banim  thrown  up  and  left  by  the  breakers 
in  heapa,  long  parallel  ridges,  and  terreoce.  A  oontempo- 
raneoua  surface  of  deposition  in  such  cases  may  be  as  repre- 
•eotad  in  No.  8,  where  elay  or  eand  below  k)w>wMer,  and 

No.  8. 


•■Mi  tmttmtt'Smmi  hxl*  (i).  wi  So*  tiay  (r%  ta  ike  isa.  Mdtr  llie  io- 

avDcc  of  the  tldn. 


pefablea  between  low  and  high  water,  appear  in  a  cun- 
tinuoua  layer.  Suofa  a  surface  ditfers  frum  that  found  under 
a  calm  Uke  by  tbe  ooooave  alope  of  its  pebbly  lamiue  to- 
ward tbe  ahora.  whilt  lha  hha  oofgak  haacoow ilopaa  io 
ibaaame  |>art. 

Such  u>p«araoofti,  at  Uaat  partially,  nay  perbapa  be 
liimniaan,  aaMOg  tha  aliala  aceompanying  ooal,  and  io 
idMr  (ponpt  of  wbara  toe  unequal  aiae  of  tbe  granu- 
kr  materials  and  antient  expoBura.of  thaw  tO  litfMal  l^ito- 
tiw  anpfly  tlw  necessary  oouditionfl. 


Near  tha  abon  vHion  canaa  hMtUy  in  tipawtidB  «• 

known  to  prodoea  on  the  aea«bed  that  obliqua  and  tBmnislf 

directed  lamination  which  has  been  already  noticed  as  an 
effect  of  wind  (diagram  No.  4),  and  may  be  seen  as  an 
ordinary  occurrence  in  the  sections  of 'diluvium*  and  in 
the  banks  of  rapid  river*  which  change  irregularly  their 
channel.  (See  the  notice  of  this  effect  in  the  valley  of  the 
Arve^  in  LyeU'aiVinoip^r*  qf  Ot^^ogy.)  Among  the  strati- 
fied loeha  tUa  anpakano  ia  common.  It  occurs  in 
Sussex  aiMUE  veHMB  Btntaanppoiad  to  be  of  fliiviatila 
origin  ;  at  ffotttngham  hi  new  rad-aandatone^  which 
contains  no  internal  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  w:iler 
in  which  it  was  arranged;  in  millstone  grit  of  Yorkshire, 
and  in  the  oolite  of  Weston  near  Malton.  and  Old  Down 
near  Bath,  which  are  all  deposits  from  the  sea.  It  is 
perhaps  impracticable  to  determine  by  mere  inspection 
of  tbe  oblique  lamination  alluded  to  the  exact  order  of 
idieoomena  which  oocasioDed  it.  Tidal  agitation,  fluviatila 
violence,  tbe  ftiroa  of  tnanomy  inundattuu*  aaa  e«rraDt% 
each  and  all  of  theea  may  nava  bean  coneemed  in  the  phe> 

n.itnc'ua  of  this  nature,  which  are  so  frequent  in  |  cbbly 
sand>taues.  and  in  general  wc  may  be  justified  in  bvlicvuig 
that  such  appearances  may  be  nafrly  ascribed  in  most  cases 
to  irregular  violence  of  shallow  water ;  while  in  regard  to 
the  aoM  l^alar  and  extended  parallel  lamination  of  ordi* 
nary  micaceous  siandstonai^  luul  atiU  more  the  fine  uaifiim 
deposits  of  day  and  argillaaaoua  ItacMona.  mnat  be  referred 
to  tbe  wider  and  MB  tier  iafluanoe  and  longer  suspension 
due  to  oilmer,  thatii  to  say,  genertiHy  deeper  water,  farther 
from  shore. 

Tlio  origin  of  the  niuieriiils  of  slratiiu-d  rocks  is  seldom 
obscure.  Coiigli iiurrutcs  fi;ll  of  pebbles  rounded  by  attri- 
tion, aandnloiies  with  grains  worn  oud  rounded,  shales  and 
cbft  with  broken  and  acatteied  mica,  and  disseminated 
fragventa  of  other  minerals,  are  ao  timilar  to  ordinary  ae- 
comulations  \n  the  diurnal  agency  of  water,  that  nojperson 
can  bMitata  about  tha  origin  of  such  materials.  Ibny  of 
tlMNearereeon^poittervdlr;  as  tbe  old  red-sandstone  eongIo« 
me  rates,  which  contain  pieces  of  quartz  from  mineral  veins, 
and  ouisses  of  previously  eonsohdatcd  j^rauwacko.  Others, 
as  new  red-sandatone,  bcera  to  be  derived  from  wasting 
shores  or  tbe  detritus  of  inundations ;  and  certain  schistose 
beds  in  the  <rfdar  atiata  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Shroubhire 
are  poailival]rw|'i|i^oiit  of  aahaa*  aeatlared  by  volcanie 
expkiaiona  on  tka  antiant  ocaao.  It  hu  been  em^ieetnred 
that  tbe  acna  asplanation  may  apply  to  some  other  portions 
of  tbe  peat  aeries  of  Palmosoie  slaty  rocks,  and  in  a  few 
cases  a  direct  reaggregration  of  the  materials  of  trap  rocks 
(Oban)  or  granite  rocks  (millstone  grit  of  Derbyshire)  ap- 
pear. Well  stratified  limestones  have  probably  been  formed 
from  v)^<^>pit^t>oQ  of  carbonate  of  lime,  as  now  happens  in 
lakeij  and  lu  the  wt^i  wd  the  limitaA  pOVtiMHIof  ttie  same 
rocks  which  show  no  anch  itnietniv*  am  oftm  aartainl/ 
known  to  bi^  Uka  madam  laafti;  dm  fhiitaf  «OMll%anova 
polraiaria. 

"fne'ehanget  to  wfafeh  the  sedimentary  depoaita.  wUoh 

were  tbe  origin  of  stratified  rocks,  have  been  subject  since 
their  aggregation,  are  so  considerable,  as  to  gain  for  them, 
in  extrema  mm,  lh»  dMtinMivt  tiHa  «f  MMamorphto 

Uorks. 

Consolidation  of  mass  is  tha  flflt  of  thaaa  ehai^  t« 
which  we  may  hero  allude.  It  appear*  to  be  a  pbanomanoii 
principally  due  to  presturtt  as  in  tbe  buried  neat  of  Dait> 

moor,  and  the  buried  clays  of  Holdernese,  tne  originally 
light  and  nncondcnscd  matters  have  been  compressed  to 
some  iMnsid<.'rabk'  firmness,  solidity,  and  weight ;  so  in  re- 
spect of  aiitient  clays,  mere  pressure  appears  to  be  a  sufficient 
cause  for  tlieir  condensed,  often  shaly  consistence.  But 
more  than  this  must  be  appealed  to  for  tbe  induration  of 
slate,  coal,  limestone,  and  aaadatone.  Tbe  particles  of  these 
rocks  cohere  with  force,  by  a  piooesa  of  internal  raoleculac 
arrangement;  and  it  appears  to  he  a  fblr  inlbrenca  fh>m 
numerous  facts,  that  among  the  most  influential  of  the 
exciting  causes  of  this  molecular  ivction  is  the  internal  heat 
uf  the  globe— locally  manifested  in  the  induration  of  stra- 
tified mai)^  in  the  vicinity  of  trap  dykes  and  other  igneous 
rock  masses,  and  generally  exhibited  in  the  hardness,  sym> 
metrical  structure,  and  crystalloid  aspect  of  the  lower  and 
more  antient  strata,  which  maybe  !iu|^]>oscd  to  have  been 
more  aidyeo^  and  for  a  bngar  tioM  tbaa  tbe  others  to  tb* 
influence  of  aabterranean  neat. 

Very  uia^iuivociil  higns  of  this  action  of  heat  appear  In 
tho  VKUiiiy  »<*  the  gruiule  rock^  uf  Cumberland,  DevoOt 
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Cbflk«lll|  WfeUow,  &c.,  and  perhapa  ihtf  f  nUooI  ikb- 
Mot  fnm  •imb  aitufttioot.  One  of  ibt  moA  ocdinw;  of 
raeh  vffitetB  is  tbe  devetopment.  In  the  mmm  of  the  ftrati- 

fle<l  rocks,  of  nt  ruliar  crystals.,  us  f?lspar  near  the  granite 
i)(  VVastdalc  Head,  iti  virtue  of  which  slates  become  por- 
phyry; of  hornblunde  and  chiuslolite  in  those  of  Skidcliiw, 
just  as  garti«ts  are  developed  in  argiUaGt-ous  beds  near  ilie 
trap  rocks  of  Teesdale  and  Anglesey.  [Rocks.J 

There  is  some  danger  of  eanjiog  too  far  the  application 
of  tUl  doctrine.   Ibe  notMBOfpbiem  of  rocks  is  a  real  and 

but  we  Boat  have  always  a 


maon  fbr  refinriitg  to  thia  eleae  mf  peeeliar  appearances 

of  strn'  ifi  1  rncks  W  hich  differ  from  the  ordinary  appearances 
of  cfiiniiiur.  Liqueoua  sediments.  We  inubt  not  ascribe  to 
rr  ;n  I  ui l;.  Ill  lit  of  molecules  what  is  not  consistent  wilh 
such  ail  effect,  uor  without  examinatioi)  call  textures  of 
rocks  imperfect  crystallisation  and  re-arrangement  of  mo- 
leeulea  which  perhaps  may  be  onljr  due  to  disintegration 
end  M*eggreRation  of  raassea. 

A  eeteof  wie  kind  ia  veiy  infottaiit;  the  prinanr  UnU 
ot  gneue  end  niee-ichiit  are  often,  without  eiHMimetion. 
bat  merely  by  applying  as  a  univi  r;?!  rnnscqucnce  what 
really  depends  on  very  partial  inqui.y,  doLlared  to  be  cry*- 
talliied,  or  cryslallini!,  or  crystalloid  rocks  ;  when,  in  fact, 
in  many  cases  they  are  reaUy,  as  MacCuUoch  knew,  Rtrati- 
fled  aggregations  of  the  disintegrated  parts  of  crystallized 
iMka,  aod  ia  otbeit  show  evidence  of  toe  >uie  eristo.  dia- 
mmdtnrmheequeatlyepiSiedheeL  iOwuovt^mmarf 

SoneeiMtof  i»-«mngenent  of  partiete)!  depend  on  mole* 

r.n]-\T  action,  not  excited  by  beat,  hu\  dflrnr.ined  to  particular 
centres  by  the  previous  existence  iheix  of  solidified  bodies. 
Oolite  is  an  example  of  common  oixurrc i;i  u  ^uii;i:i^'  lime- 
stones of  the  secondary  class,  and  few  things  are  mure  inter- 
esting to  examine  than  a  polished  slab  of  the  oolite  of  the 
mouaMto  Uneetone  of  Bristol  and  LAncashire,  or  the  piso- 
lite of  WOte,  In  the  centre  of  the  spherical  grains  of  the 
bnmtt  end  in  or  new  the  exuiof  the  leea  tegular  nodalee 
of  the  tetter,  are  gretnt  of  aand,  Mti  of  ehdla.  or  mell  Ibn- 
minifera, and  round  these  priialtijl  coals  of  carbnna'p  nf  lime- 
are  neatly  and  coiicentnca'l_,  unanircd.  An  L'x-_r.jr;ie[y 
large  and  irregular  piiolitio  nodule  l^mvis  u-  ili.;  Unk  be- 
tween these  concretionarv  arrangements  and  the  '  nodules' 
or  'balls'  of  limestone  and  ironstone  which  enclose  pieces  of 
planta.  leaftia  of  ferns,  sheila,  bones,  or  fish-eealee.  and  lie 
m  paralM  leyers  in  the  cMl-ehsleik  Uea-olajre,  dee.  These 
belli  eve  eridently  formed  by  eeeretion  roond  the  otgnnic 
olijeeto  which  they  enclose,  and  the  ptoeen  is  the  more  cu- 
rious, because  the  inatler  of  the  hall  is  usually  more  mlra- 
reouB  or  more  ferruginous  than  the  surrnuruhni^  tiMU 
and  seems  to  have  been  collected  from  out  of  it  by  !i  H' 
peeuliar  elective  attiaction  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
oigenie  bodj.  (Bee  nfpipim  liob  9.) 

N«.9. 


 in  DodalM,  Toaiui  otguiie  or  kMI(ula 

St  igeassCSIiaM  cnckad  u  in  Svpteria. 

In  addition  to  this  prooest  it  bat  firwiueiltly  happened 
that  the  '  ball*  has  been  cracked  Internally  eeroas  by  euhae* 

quent  contmction  during  eontulidati- n .  nul  tin  rr-icks  arc 
filled  by  carbonate  of  lime,  iron  mrites,  ^1  en.  i^t.,  intro- 
duced through  the  appaiently  soha  textu  n  i  t  tl  e  external 
parts  accordmg  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  opera- 
WA.  Thus  by  a  peeuliar  species  of  eleotrical  transfer, 
•nidogoua  to  what  ia  supposed  in  the  case  of  mineral  veins, 
ttw  internal  cavities  become  dUed.  and  the  reaiiltii  die  aep- 
tarium,  for  whose  formation  internal  beat  WW  enee  deemed 
necessary  by  the  advocates  of  the  Hattonian  hypolheaii. 
(Playfair's  lUustratioru,  p.  30  )  r»  r  vrd  from  sources  so 
various,  and  aggregated  under  aquiiuu*  agencies  so  diver- 
sifted  in  respect  of  power  and  direction,  it  is  not  surprisiiif; 
that  the  straliiled  rocks  present  themselves  in  a  variety  of 
appeerlaeaa>  It  is  clear  that  in  the  same  bed  of  the  an- 
tient  tea,  or  on  the  same  basin  of  the  actual  sea.  coniempo- 
CaneoUBiUlfiieaC  of  depesilion  might  extend  over  <  akareous, 

MgitUeeooa.  atanafleoufc  md  pebbly  depoeiU:  that  in  dif- 
ibrent  baiins  eentewpanBamii  dapociu  ttigM  he  mtrmmlir 
«ilih*i  and  that  mlMaeiphini.  aoce  «r  lai  ' 


must  be  allowed  to  have  often  further  increased  sueh  ongt- 
nal  divetaily.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  linitations,  it 
appears  to  be  a  flwt  infleiently  eetablubed  that  there  are 

general  characters  of  mineral  composition  and  structural 
aggr^ation  which  are  associated  with  the  strata  of  each 

great  period  of  the  earth's  history,  so  as  more  or  less  eom- 
pletely  UJ  dbtinguish  ore  period  from  another.  [Gikjlooy.J 
STRATON,  the  son  of  Arceiiilaus,  and  a  native  of 
Lampsapus,  a  Peripatetic,  who  nbout  B.C.  IH6  under- 
took Uiu  rhargeof  the  Peripatetic  .ichui  l  after Theophrastus. 

He  was  the  masaer  of  Ptoleny  Fhil»delphuB»  and  waa  wall 
paid  Ibr  his  serrieee. 

Respecting  his  doctrine  only  soalterod  hints  can  he 
gathered,  as  all  his  works  have  perished.  He  dilT'srcd  from 
his  master  Aristotle  on  certain  points.  He  maintained  that 
there  was  a  principle  of  motion  destitute  of  intelligence  in- 
herent in  all  matter ;  which  principle  causes  all  oomposition 
and  deoomposition  of  bodies;  that  the  world,  in  oonse- 
quenee,  was  not  formed  by  an  extramuudane  deity,  nor  by 
aoj  intramundaae  taiiBating  pervading  inteUi|pMieB}  but  it 
was  fbrmed  by  the  innate  roree  of  matter,  whioh  nMBadtlj 
creates  and  dissolves.  !{  j  was  rallcl  Physicus  (^aeuiiQ 
from  his  making  physical  m  iitui  i  lus  chief  study.  A  tlsl  of 
his  works  is  j^iven  by  Di  j^i  ii>  s  L aartini  (Anilaiijt  and  a 
copy  of  the  ptilloeopber's  lestanieoL 

Biffbl  peMOWflr  the  naae  of  fltiMn  «•  waiMcated  by 
Diogenes. 

(Diog.  Laert.  'Stnton;'  CioeiOklli  MrfHW iVwwwh  i. 
13;  Braeker.  ImliL  Hut.  PhiU 
8TRATT0N.  [CoRtrwAti..] 

STR.AUI-'TNO  IS  a  considerable  town  in  the  provim  e  ' 
Luwcr  Bavaria  (proviouiilv  c»lle<l  the  cindo  i  f  thu  Luwci 
Danube),  in  the  kmndoni  of  IJavuMn,  m  4^"  j'V  N,  Int. 
1 1"  34'  E.  lonf(.,  in  a  plea-sant  cuuritrv,  on  an  eminence  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  I  Ih  t  wn  is  divided  into 
the  Upper  and  Loww  town*  and  is  surrounded  with  wails, 
in  wbkn  thera  are  four  principal  gates ;  bat  the  walls  ore 
now  fbr  the  nM»t  pert  brok^.  and  the  noat  eoBveited  inle 
Ksrdens.  It  is  tolerably  well  bnilt  The  popntallini  ia 
-lb  lilt  7000.  The  Danube  horr  divides  into  two  arms,  one 
of  which  flows  close  by  the  town,  halt  a  league  below  which 
they  again  unite.  There  is  a  stone  bridge  32^  k  i  in 
length  over  the  Danube,  from  which  ttie  unfortunate  Agnea 
Bemanemon,  wife  of  duke  Albert,  was  thrown  on  lh« 
12th  of  October*  1435,  by  order  of  her  father,  a  ciii- 
sen  of  AugsbwK,  vrittiont  whose  knowledge  the  Duke 
bed  mairied  her.  She  was  oalebiatad  fbr  her  extni> 
ordinary  beauty.  Her  husband  erected  a  handsome  monu- 
ment lu  her  in  St.  Peter  s  church,  which  still  remains. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  seven  church^,  the 
palace,  the  government-house,  the  p)'mnasium,  and  the 
town-house.  There  are  four  hospiuls,  a  seminary  for 
acAeolmastors,  a  convent  of  Ursuline  Duns,  in  which  there 
ia  an  estaUishnMat  Car  female  edueatiiMi,  and  numerous 
eharilaUe  institniiewi  The  handsomest  pert  of  t lie  town 
is  the  great  square^  in  wUeh  are  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  palace,  the  town-house,  the  (government-house, 
and  the choroh  ol  St,  .Idtm-s  i\\.<\  St.  Voit,  Tiiis  luun  has, 
properly  speaking,  no  roanutactuxes,  but  ii  ha<t  a  good  ti^de 
on  the  Danube,  aud  great  corn  and  cattle  markets.  The 
surrounding  country  is  remarkably  fertile.  Ti^  lowu  has 
frequently  suffered  by  extetisive  tiros. 

iComtenotionB  £s«eo«;  Stein ;  Cannabieh;  HmaeheU 
mann;  Ton  Sohlieben,  GmSUt  dtr  X^Mtfaalm  Btmdbt' 
staaten.) 

STRAW-PLAT  MANUFACTURE  AND  TRADE. 
The  domestic  character  of  this  branch  of  industry,  which 
renders  it  peculiarly  important  as  a  means  of  affonling 
employment  to  women  and  children,  egpecially  in  agncul- 
titral  districts,  may  probably  account  for  the  oircumsianoe 
that  vary  Stile  is  known  of  its  history.  An  interesting 
aoeonnt  ef  diiB  uianu&ctare  is  given  in  M^CaUoeh's  *  Oie> 
tionaryof Oeninieroe.'  in  tiie  artiele  'Hats,*  and  aomein* 
formation  on  the  subjeet  may  be  gleaned  from  the  published 
•  Transactions  *  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Maniit;! -tur.  ?,  runl  f-uamcrce.  From  these  and 
some  minor  -ouicesof  lufurmation,  the  following  dutails  are 

drriv,.,]. 

The  article  flrst  alluded  to  (which  is  stated  to  be  writtea 
by  Mr.  Robert  Slater,  of  Pore  Street,  London)  observes, 
that  it  ie  not  koown  when  the  manufaotuie  of  bau  or 
boDnnla  of  pbiliial  atraw  int  hecaina  important  in  luly. 
where  It  hu  hMig  formed  tme  of  Um  leading  panoita  of  the 
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ii;^.euitural  population,  but  that  it  ^^^a  tnm  CofTatK 


*  <;riMiitiM»'  pii6lnlMd  in  16U.  that  •  ditinia  atnwan  bats  - 
were  w«rn  tt  tbat  tine  hf  both  men  and  women  in  many 

place*  in  Picrimoi-.'.  Coiyat  slati.-s  ilial  many  of  theao  hms 
iufl  at  least  »  hiimircd  seams,  from  whicli  it  is  evident  that 
vei  v  \'.:\t'  plat  was  made  at  that  time.  The  same  article 
>t*te«  thai  the  straw-plat  manufacture  duet  not  appear  to 
have  been  followed  in  England  for  more  than  sixty  or 
MVWIty  yean,  *  as  it  is  within  the  icmembrance  of  some  of 
theola  inhabitants  of  the  straw  di«lli«ts,  now  alive,  tbat  the 
wives  and  dAB^blRt  of  tlw  telMn  IMd  to  plait  straw  for 
making  their  own  bonnets,  befbre  itraw-plaiting  became 
estnblisiii  :!  1^,  a  manufacture.'  Thi'^ '.v!i<;  I'll!-)! isln'ri  in  1:^3-; 
Gipsy  btraw-iials  wtTu  worn  l>y  ladies  m  ihis  couulrv  iibui.i 
1*45-6.  according  to  the  *  Pictorial  History  of  Eii-i  iLii 
(vol.  iv,  p.  806).  When  Arthur  Young  visited  Dunstable, 
in  1768.  the  straw-plat  manufacture  appears  to  have  been 
••tabliabed,  though  not  very  e&aiuiToiy.  He  says  {.Six 
Mdmlki^  TouTt  vol.  i.,  p.  16),  *  At  tbat  place  is  a  manufac- 
ture «f  baaket-woi^  whieh  tbaf  Imv*  canriod  to  a  great 
perftction  of  neatness,  and  mako  of  li»ts;boxei,!Nu1telB,  &c 
a  large  quantity  annually;  but  not  a  great  ruiiiher  of 
hands  are  employed  by  In  the  '  Commercial  Cjaiiaiieer' 
appended  to  Macpberson's  'Annuls  of  Cnr;mLice,'  pub- 
lished in  1805,  Dunstable  is  described  as  '  a  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  the  women  and  children  are  em* 
pJofod  in  oaking  hats,  baskets,  and  many  fancy  articles,  of 
anav,  whiek  in  their  haqds  assumes  a  vast  variety  of  flgurea 
and  colours,  and  prodooas  considerable  emolument,  espe- 
cially since  the  straw  bats  have  been  in  general  request 
MDoug  the  ladies.' 

The  lar^c  size  of  the  trheat-slraw  used  in  this  country  for 
plattmt;  prevented  the  home  manufacture  from  entering  into 
eompatition  with  tbatof  luly  in  articles  of  fine  quality  ;  the 
tliav  grown  fbc  the  purpoae  in  Tuscany  being  much 
naallor.  as  well  la  ■apaiior  ia  colour.  This  difficulty  was 
in  aome  d^ree  orawoiBO  by  die  oxpediont  adopted  in  Eng- 
land tawards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  of  splitting  the 
straw,  and  using  ibo  narrow  sjilints,  or  slips  of  straw,  in 
lieu  of  whole  straws.  The  operation  of  s;iliitiiij^'  per- 
formed by  !«maU  cutting  instruments  called  machines,  which 
have  a  number  of  sharp  edges  so  fixed  a*  to  divide  the  straw, 
br  a  motion  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  into  four,  live. 
inCi  or  more  aqual  parts.  Before  machines  were  invented. 
iliBwa  vara  aenaiooallr  iplit  with  knim  hf  bind ;  a  pro- 
eesa  wUeh  was  both  temous  and  nnaatiafaeloiy,  linoo  it  gave 
no  security  for  the  uniform  width  of  the  splints.upon  which  the 
beauty  of  the  plat  greatly  depends.  It  has  been  stated  tbat  the 
ing'  iiiiii)  jf  the  person  who  contrived  the  machine  used  for 
this  piirp<ji,e  was  rewarded  by  realt«tng  a  fortune  of  30,0U0^. ; 
but  a  communication  from  a  correspondent  at  Watford  gives 
a  very  different  account  of  the  matter.  Our  informant 
•tales  tbat  bis  ikthar,  Thomas  Simmons  (now  deceased),  was 
naidiiic  when  a  boy,  about  the  mr  178A»  at  ChalioDt  St. 
Pala^a,  Buckinghamshire  and  uat  whan  amnaing  himself 
one  evening  by  cutting  pieces  of  wood,  be  made  an  articl'j 
upon  which  he  put  a  straw,  and  found  that  it  divided  itiniu 
several  pieces.  A  female  who  was  present  asked  him  to 
give  It  to  her,  oloerving  that  if  he  could  not  make  money 
of  it,  ahe  could.  She  had  the  instrument,  and  gave  the  boy 
a  shilling.  He  was  subsequently  appreulioed  to  a  black- 
smith ;  and,  on  viiitins  his  friends,  be  found  them  engaged 
inai^Utting  atiawsvitn  a  peDkaife.  Porcaving  that  the 
aptation  night  be  araeh  batter  perflmiMd  by  an  apparatus 
aunilar  to  that  '»'hich  he  had  madt>  some  time  before,  he 
then  made  s(jir;o  i.iachines  of  iron  on  the  same  principle. 
8o  fjf  li  jin  i<  uliMii^  a  fortune  by  the  invention,  hi*  son 
States  tbat  he  only  reaius^a  one  shilling.  The  inconvemenca 
of  the  process  as  performed  by  band  may  possibly  have  led 
more  than  ooa  individual  to  devise  similar  means  for  over- 
coming tha  difleidiqr*  Be  this  as  it  may.  the  intioduolion  of 

Slit  attav  fne  a  goM  inpulaa  to  tha  plat  nanafkoture. 
r.  Ckwaton,  in  a  letter  addfeaied  to  tha  Soeiatjr  of  Arts  in 
l''l(t,  observes  that  *  by  the  mere  invention  of  the  splitting 
uf'  :i  straw  a  source  of  timployinent  has  been  discovered, 
■-ii:  h  has  iiicrea^'d  ihc-  returnsin  that  biaaotlllOt  km  than 
frt>m  300.000..  to  4ou.ut;u/,  annually.' 

Greatly  as  the  Uriiisb  straw-plat  munufacturo  bad  been 
enoooi^ged  bv  the  use  of  split  straw,  by  improvements  in 
bleaching,  ana  by  increased  care  in  the  selection  of  straws 
of  nnifom  siie  and  eokiur,  it  was  found*  whan  tha  ra^astab- 
of  paaea  allowtd  th«  ftoo  impoytaiion  of  Iialiaa 
,  fliaf  ttw  Imnim  lUBBfactiira  WM  ttnaUa  to 


pete  with  the  foreign,  notwithstanding  tha  heavy  protecting 
duty  levied  upon  liata  or  bonnaia  of  atraw  imported  from 
other  eountries.  Tha  Soeiaty  of  Arts  has  dwrefbre,  for  a 

long  series  uf  years,  offered  enn'tmi-f-Trv  nt  to  attempt-,  for 
the  impriA'cmenl  of  the  Britisii  siraw  manufacture,  which 
has  l  u.iLil  forth  many  interesting  comraumcation-i,  iiul  has 
led  to  great  impruvement.  As  early  as  liHii,  the  Society 
presented  a  gold  medal  to  Mr.  William  Corston.  of  Lud- 
gato-hill.  Ibr  a  aabatitute,  of  his  invention,  for  Leghorn 
plaL  Hb  plat  was  formed  of  rye-straw,  and  was  so  good 
that  toiBa  ipwown  had  baan  annnioad  iqr  LDodon  tiadB*' 
men,  who  eonfewd  their  inablKty  lt>  diseoi^tha  diflbrenei* 
lit'tween  them  and  the  real  Itnlinn  I^^'liorn.  Mr.  Corston 
states  that  7bl,606  straw  haU  li^td  beca  uiipurltJ  fruni  1794 
to  1803;  and  that  in  the  last  four  years  of  tliat  p«  riod 
6281  lbs.  of  straw-plat,  which  was  equal  to  S6,405  hats,  had 
also  been  brought  to  this  oountry.  By  the  introduotion  of 
his  new  plat,  it  was  considered  that  much  poor  land  might 
be  brought  into  profitable  cultivatioa,  and  that  employment 
might  ba  pravidad  ftr  nany  tanakis  and  children.  In  a 
subsequent  eonraMttieBtion,  mlad  May,  1810,  Mr.  Corston 
states  tliat  the  country  was  betrinning  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
his  proposols.  ( Trun».  of  tfuf  Soc.  of  ArU,  vols,  xxiii.  and 
xxvilL)  More  ivcenily  r}i:-  htr  iw  has  been  tried  for  the 
same  purpose  by  Meiers.  J.  and  A.  Muir,  of  Chreenook,  who 
attemptea  to  establish  the  atraw>plat  manalketure  in  the 
Orkneya.  These  gentlemen  communieatod  the  reaults  of 
tbeur  experiments  to  ttie  forty-fourth  and  fornp4fth  vo> 
lumca  of  the  *  Transactions'  of  the  Society  of  Aril.  Tbm 
manufboture  is  still  followed  in  the  Orkneys. 

In  the  fortieth  volume  of  the  Society's  '  Trareaclionii,' 
which  was  published  in  1823,  the  defects  ol'  Rniish  raw- 
plat  were  particularly  noticed.  In  plia  tnaile  of  split 
straw,  unless  two  splints  are  laid  together,  with  their  imide 
surfaces  towards  each  other. as  in  tha  plat  called  'patent 
Duostabkh'  it  MBswarilj  banana  that  tha  Aaa  of  tha 
plat  Mihlbhs  aharaiBiely  th«  outtr  and  tenar  lurluas 
of  (he  ?!ni-w.  which  differ  from  each  other  in  colour 
and  gloss.  Articles  made  of  split  straw  are  also  inferior 
to  those  of  whole  straw  of  |u;il  finer.esg,  iii  ])1  lability  and 
durabiitty.  Another  circumsiiiace  which  greatly  increases 
the  beauty  of  Leghorn  plat  is  the  mode  of  joining  it,  so 
aa  to  form,  b)-  the  combination  of  several  narrow  strips,  an 
extended  sheet  of  platted  work.  British  plat  if  aaaiallv 
joined  Inr  makusa  tha  aaveral  rowa  of  plat  atanrrap  aaeb 
other  a  little  and  then  slitddng  through  tho  two  over- 
wrapping  pieces  with  a  needle  and  thread.  The  surface 
of  a  hat  or  bonnet  formed  in  this  manner  consists  of  a 
series  of  ridges  ;  and  part  of  each  row  of  plat  is  concealed 
by  that  next  above  it,  so  that  an  unnecessarily  large  quan- 
tity of  plat  is  required  to  form  a  given  extent  of  surface. 
Thus  to  form  a  twnd  one  inch  wide,  with  a  plat  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  five  pieres  of 
plat;  at  least  a  Jburth  part  of  tha  width  of  each  beii» 
absorbed  by  the  overwrapping  joint.  Leghorn  plat  la 
fi)rrnf'ii  in  such  a  manner  that  it  niav  be  jnlne'l  without 
liiis  iuits  ,  tiie  edge  uf  uiie  ruvv  uf  plat  bu4iig,  aii  iC  were, 
knitted  into  the  edge  of  the  other,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
pulleru  may  appear  uninterrupted,  and  the  line  of  junc- 
tion may  be  almost  invisible.  In  addition  to  these  diCbr- 
ences  of  qualujr.  it  is  slated  that  the  cheapness  of  labour 
on  the  OlMltfMnt  gave  a  great  advantage  to  foreign  eom- 
petitors ;  so  muh  ao^  indaa4t  that  tha  bast  Hartntdshira 
straw  might  ba,  and  aetorily  was.  sent  to  Switiarland, 
platted  there,  and  thence  rt  tnrtied  fn  F.ii|;lanil,  paying  the 
import  duty  of  17*.  per  lb.,  and  \eL  sjlri  per  cent, 
cheaper  llim  that  plattc<l  in  tins  i  i  iiury  Jwn  Sur  ety 
were  therefore  very  desirous  of  promoting  such  improve- 
ments in  British  straw-plat  as  might  place  the  manufaolura 
in  a  more  favourable  position.  With  this  view  tbey 
awarded,  in  1822.  a  silver  medal  and  twenty  guineas  to 
Misa  Sophia  WoodhMNa  (aftwrwatda  Mia.  Wall^  of  Con- 
ncRticut,  in  tha  United  Statea.  for  a  new  material  for  straw 

plat.  This  mal(.'r-.,il  n  k-.nrl  of  f^'rass  (pra  i^ulodsis) 
which  grows  spon  l:iiiL-uusly  Hi  part  ol  lliu  United 
States,andist:A'it.'  calluil '  ll<:k;L■ll,^lvll;  The  pUt  ahe  furmefl 
of  it  is  stated  to  be  superior  to  Leghorn  in  fineness  and 
colour.  Mias  Woodbouse  sent  seeds  to  the  Society,  f^om 
which  the  grass  was  rauwd  in  this  country ;  and  sbo  also 
communicated  an  aoeount  of  the  process  of  manufiMtwa. 
(rraM.4r«*eAK.4^ilfi(ib«oi.xL)  In  tha  CnUowiag  year, 
Mr.  Cobbatt  oonnnniiioaiad  to  tha  SoeMy  his  oKpimanti 
OB  mtiT*.BvliikiniiM»  vXr^'"^  '  '  "'""'^ 
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beatowe<l  fur  experiments  of  like  ebarector.  Bsfecs  , 

theae,  allusion  mu»t  \xi  made  to  another,  nnd  a  very  Import' 
OBt  paper,  in  the  foriieili  volume  of  their  'TiaiisActions.' 

The  paper  alluded  to  n  a  oommunicattou  from  Mr.  John 
Parry,  who  received,  in  1 823.  the  large  ailver  medal  of  the 
Sfloiotjr  ftr  flio  moiiuflactuni  of  Legbom  plat  from  atraw 
inpoMod  from  Italy.  Tbo  import  duty  eharged  upoa  atraw- 
plat  was  then,  as  it  atill  it.  ommimUf  Im  thoa  that  upon 
atraw  hata  or  bonnota,  oad  flw  duty  on  tMnannflMtund 
Btniw  still  less  in  proportion.  The  notne  manufacture  of 
Italian  itraw  bad  been  tried,  but  without  guoceaa.  by  Mr. 
Bigg;  and  it  waa  afterwards  attempted  by  Mr.  Parry,  who. 
•t  tae  date  of  his  oommunicatiou,  bad  more  than  aeventy 
vmnen  and  children  employed  in  it.  The  ears  are,  it  is 
■tatodb  out  off  *Uh  t  kaiUb  ood  the  atnir*  are  then  care- 
Itally  oartad  to  oltain  onifKBi^  in  longth,  tbiekoeaa,  and 
colour.  The  plat  of  which  tho  fturmation  it  dowtihod,  aod 
of  which  an  engraving  ii  giwi  to  iUiMtnte  tho  dMortptbn, 
consists  of  thirltjon  straws.  These  are  to  be  tied  together 
at  one  end,  and  then  divided  into  two  portions;  six  straws 
being  turned  towards  the  left  side,  aod  seven  to  the  right, 
■0  that  tho  two  portious  of  straw  may  form  a  right  angle. 
Tbo  NVOAth  or  outermost  straw  on  Um  rigbt-band  side  is 
than  to  bo  turned  dom  by  tho  Hqgoraiid  thnmh  of  the  right 
hand,  and  brought  nildw  Vm  $HnmM»  om  tm9,  tnd  under 
two.  This  being  done,  there  will  bo  aevan  itiowo  on  the 
left  and  six  on  the  right  side  of  the  angle ;  and  the  next 
operation  is  to  turn  down  the  outermost  of  the  seven  with 
toe  left-hand  finger  and  thumb,  and  to  pas*  it  under 
tflfO  Straws,  OJrer  two,  and  under  two.  Tlie  right  side  will 
again  bare  seven,  and  the  left  side  aix  straws ;  and  the 
platting  muat  be  eontioued  in  tho  same  manner,  alternately 
doubling  and  plaltiag  tha  ootannait  aafOBtb  atraw  fkom 
side  to  aide,  unt9  it  boeoneo  too  abort  to  enaa  ovar  ao  aa  to 
double  on  the  other  side  of  the  anglo.  The  platter  ia  than  to 
take  anotlier  straw,  and  to  put  it  under  the  short  end  at  the 
point  of  the  anglo  (the  middle  of  tho  plat),  and.  by  anoihcr 
straw  coming  under  and  over  the  joined  one  from  boili  sidoa 
of  the  angle  in  the  operation  uf  jibtiing.  it  will  become  fa*- 
tenod ;  the  short  end  being  tlun  lefTout  underneath  the  plat, 
and  the  nowly  fiislatwd  straw  taking  its  plaoa  on  that  side  of 
the  anglo  to  which  tho  aho«t  ana  waadiraalad.  Tha  plat  th  us 
formed  is  repraeentad  in  tiw  out  Fig.  1.  flopiad  flom  the  en- 
graving which  accompanies  Mr.  Parry's  communication.  It 
u  about  double  the  real  sise.   The  plat  ia  forand  in  piaees 


J^.  I. 


of  ■Mitoagth.  vhMl  are  idjaalia  in  apiral  ooilOiVitli  thair 
amaaant  odgos  knitted  together,  so  as  to  fbraa  die  large  cir- 
oiuar  pieces  of  plat  whien,  under  the  name  of  hats,  or  JIalt, 

are  so  extensively  exported  from  the  north  of  Italy.  The 
mode  of  effecting  the  junction  it  described  in  the  some 
volume,  and  may  b«  explained  by  the  help  of  the  annexed 
eota.  Fig.  8  represents,  about  four  times  the  real  sixo,  the 
two  ameent  edgoa  when  knitted  together;  the  dotted 
iiaaa  iidieataig  tfia  odgaa  of  eaeh  piaaa  of  pla^  and  showing 
haw  te  tha  angular  mda.  or  «foa,  of  on*  piaeo  ofo  inaoftaa 
into  those  of  tha  adjoining  piece.  The  thread  by  which  the 
two  rowa  of  plat  are  hela  together  ia  here  atraight,  and  is 
entirely  concealed  in  the  plat.  The  joint  is,  indeed,  only  to 
be  detected  on  either  side  by  the  slightly  incres»ed  thick- 
ness of  the  plat  where  the  angles  arc  inserted  into  eaeli 
otaer,  and  the  thickness  of  the  thread  itaelf.  The  mode  of 
janctioD  may  perhapa  be  better  underatood  fh>m  Pig.  3, 
whteh  MMaaaau  tho  aiaeaa  of  plat  drawn  •  Uttla  aauniler, 
and  ahowa  tha  aottnaoTtho  tfaoad.wfcfali  biadidatodly 
dotted  linea  where  it  is  oovered  by  tbe  atraw.  The  opera- 
tion is  performed  by  pushing  a  needle  throagh  the  folds  in 
the  reauiiod  ocdor,  and,  after  passing  it  through  as  many 
as  can  oa  aonvanioBtly  done  at  once,  drawing  it  through  in 


thread.  It  is  ob<(erved  that  if  tho  edges  of  tbe  plat  are  not 
thrust  sufflciently  close,  the  needlo  will  miss  some  of  the 
folds,  and  tho  Junetion,  though  not  TiMbly  imperfect,  ia 
really  ao.  It  ft  fnrthor  stated  that  sometimes,  ibir  the  take 
of  expedition,  only  every  other  fold  is  threaded.  This  is  a 
very  injudicious  practice,  because  it  requires  a  coars'T 
thread  to  make  tho  junction  secure,  and  therefore,  by  r>  ii- 
derin^  the  line  of  junction  more  iiroinincnt,  impairs  the 
beauty  of  the  work.  In  arranging  the  plat  in  a  spiral  coil, 
as  in  making  a  hat,  it  is  necessary,  in  a  few  placea,  to  farce 
two  loopa  of  the  smaller  circle  into  one  of  no  langar  dicio 
a^niof  it.  to  aUaw  fiir  thair  diOHont  diameters. 

The  hiitannatnm  thus  eimlatod  respecting  tbo  mode  of 
manufacturing  Itnlinn  plat,  has  been  of  great  importance  to 
tho  British  nianuCdcture.  In  the  year  after  it  wa<  pub- 
lislunl  the  Society  of  AtI»  rewarlcd  sixteen  individuals  for 
the  production  of  bonnets  formed  of  grai^ses  indigenous  to 
Britain,  platted  and  joined  according  to  the  Italian  methods. 
Several  of  the  ipeeimous  produced  were  even  finer  than  real 
Leghcni}  bnlftdnaldbe  remembered  that  such  extreme 
Saanan  ool^  ha  •tlained  hj  a  aaerifloe  of  aireogM>.*fid 
alio  that  it  hieraaoei  tho  worit.  Most  of  them  were  fmper- 
ferf  in  colour  and  regularity  of  site;  but  these  defects  are 
not  iiicapaiilH  of  roine<ly.  The  Society  reported,  that  'Upon 
the  whole  it  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  tho 
Stems  of  the  crested  dog's-tail  grass  are  a  material  tor  plat 
liner  than  tha  average  quality  of  Leghorn ;  and  that  tbe 
defidenciea  in  texture  aod  eoloar  of  most  of  the  bonneU 
produced  before  the  Society  ara  only  aoch  as  practice  and 
experience  will  ahaitly  ttmvn.*  (ThBHoefjimff,  roL  slai, 

p.  79.) 

Various  statements  have  been  modoretpccting  the  mate- 
rial commonly  used  for  plat  in  Tuscany.  According  to  a 
communication  maiie  by  Mr.  W.  Salisbury  to  thi;  Society 
of  Arts  (7VanM<;/tofM,  vol.  xliiL,  p.  SI),  the  straw  used  is 
fhalof  fnftrum  /tif]|AlhM,  a  variety  of  bearded  wheat,  whtdi 
IB  etas  to  dtlbr  in  no  iwpeot  fhim  the  aprins  wheat  erows 
in  the  wio  of  Ivatham  and  In  other  parte  or  Bi^Iand.  It 
is  grown  in  Ttiseany  solely  for  tho  straw,  and  not  for  tho 
grain ;  and  tbe  upper  joint  of  the  straw  is  that  ehielly  used 
'  for  platting.  Dr.  iJre  states  (Diet,  nf  AHt,  4-c..  p.  ITK)) 
that  the  straw  ia  pulled  while  the  ear  is  in  a  .soft  milky 
state  ;  the  corn  having  been  sown  very  close,  and  conse- 
quently produced  in  a  thin,  short,  and  dwindled  condition. 
It  is  then  dried  by  spreading  it  thinly  upon  the  ground  in 
dno  hot  weather,  and  aftenrardo  tied  up  in  bundka  and 
ataekad,  fbr  the  purpose  of  ooabHng  tha  Mat  of  the  mow  to 
drive  oiT  any  remaining  moisture.  'It  is  important,*  ho 
further  toys,  'to  keep  the  ends  of  the  straw  ur-tight.  In 
order  to  retain  the  pith,  and  prevent  the  g\immy  particles 
from  passing  off  by  "vaporation.*  After  reraaming  in  the 
mow  for  alxHit  a  month,  it  spread  out  in  a  meadow,  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  dew,  sun,  and  air,  in  order  to 
bleach  it  The  straw  is  frequently  turned  during  this 
operation ;  and  after  it  ia  eoaapleted,  tho  lower  Joint  of  the 
straw  is  polled  oft  l**''^^  ^  tipper  joint,  with  tha  Oar  a^ 
taebed  to  it,  for  use.  Inis  part  u  then  subjected  to  the 
action  of  steam,  and  to  fumigation  with  sulphur,  in  order 
to  complete  the  bleaching,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  use. 

It  is  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  imported  to  England  in  this 
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m-xr.  ufar  tuM  la  wUdi  AiKMBtt  iMtaMb  «•  wA  vith 

I.  Table  »liowing  tlio  number  of  $tram  haU  iniporte<l, 
exported,  and  eatered  foe  home  conniBpUoa,  and  the  net 
imnoe  dem«d  (hii«fiva»  inflMb  p«io4f«f  §<•  y&uh  ton 


Bl— ahlog  with  fulpbnr  ti  mmuMif  pruHUmi  in  tfcb 
mmMry,  and  Dr.  Ure  (talm  that  a  aolotion  of  chloride  of 
HflM  may  be  used  for  the  purpoae.  The  apparatus  he  dc- 
•cribea  for  the  former  process  con»ista  of  a  cask  open  at  bovb 
ends,  with  it^  seam.s  papervd.  It  to  ba  set  upri|;hton  the 
eround,  having  a  hoop  nailed  to  it  in«i«le.  about  six  inebea 
oeoeath  '.ho  top,  to  support  anoiber  KcMp  vith  a  net 
atretnhe^  actum  it,  upon  which  the  st«mw  ia  to  be  laid 
leoMly  Th«  cask  nttMllOMPMdtwit]|»  tight  OTerlapping 
lid.  rtuflbd  wilh  liiliof  do(h.  A  Imwiaref  burning  eiuu> 
eoa]  is  inserted  beneath  the  cask,  and  upon  thii  ia  placed  an 
iron  di^h  containing  pieces  uf  brimstone.  The  brimstone 
aoon  tmkes  fire,  nnd  iha  sjlplmr  lu^  ivjl  j;^9  evolved  during 
its  oonabustion  fills  the  cask,  and  bleaches  tbo  «traw  in  three 
or  four  hours.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  too  rapid 
eofnbuation  of  the  sulphur,  which  mii^t  cause  Maak  burned 
ipou  on  the  straw.  After  Ueaehii^  th»  stnw  it  to  be  aired 
MdaoAaMd  br  spreading  it  tipoa  HIM  linr «  o^jh!*  aai  it 
b  tlten  ready  for  splitting. 

Stmw  iniy  be  dyed,  for  ornamental  parpotes,  of  many 
differtr  iii  colours.  Dr.  Ure  states  thai  blue  i»  given  by  a 
boiling-hot  soiiUji;i  <  f  tj  iigo  in  Buiphuric  acid ;  yellow,  by 
decocuon  of  tunneric;  red,  by  boiling  banks  of  coarse 
scarlet  wool  in  a  bath  of  weak  aium-water  containing  the 
•icsw;  or  diiastlf.  Iqr  aoddoeal,  ealt  of  tin.  and  tartar. 
Viasil  ^rood  and  onhil  am  alao  employed  for  dyeing  straw. 

The  tj>lints.  or  ;  icres  of  split  straw,  being  cmivj  I  m  ,i 
way  •whicli  would  uiiptdo  the  operation  of  platiifiK.  re  junL 
to  be  flattened  between  rollers.  These,  as  well  ib.:  v.;i  li: 
straws  uifed  in  other  kinds  of  plat,  are  moistened  with  water 
to  render  them  easy  to  work.  It  netid  hardly  be  observed 
that  cleanlineat  is  indispensable  to  the  beauty  of  the  plat. 
Hence  tha  ItaKan  platters  find  the  spring  to  be  the  most 
fc*onnble  season  for  the  work,  aa  tha  pfau  ia  aai  then  ex- 
foaad  to  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  ua  hats  ac  iti  winter, 
nur  to  tliu  dost  and  perspiration  of  summer.  The  Italian 
plat  IS  dre^&cd  and  polbhed  by  parsing  it  furcibly  betwuiin 
the  hand  and  a  sliarp  piece  of  wood.  It  is  ncedles-i  to  enu- 
merate the  vaneliM  of  straw  plat,  of  which  there  are  many, 
differing  in  the  number  and  mode  of  platting  the  straws, 
in  tile  dfcvaatanea  of  tha  atfawi  bawc  arhala  or  i^pli^ 

In  the  kind  of  straw-platting  above  described,  the  plat  i'< 
forrned  into  a  narrow  strip  or  riband,  which  must  be  formed 
into  a  spiral  coil,  or  united  edgo  to  l<I:;c,  to  form  a  bat  oi 
bonnet.  In  1834,  Mr.  T.  B.  Smitli,  ut  8t.  Alban  s,  niceived 
a  priae  fkom  the  Society  of  Arts  for  applying  Braxilian  plat 
to  the  manuhetnie  of  bats  and  bonnets  of  split  straw.  This 
kind  of  plat  is  oot  ibmed  in  strips,  but  is  at  once  platted  or 
wovon  into  the  required  Ibrm  aad  aisa  Tha  proaaas  ia  ftiUy 
explained,  and  illustrated  with  euts,  in  the  fiftieth  volume 
of  t»:r  Society's  'Transactions.'  One  advatiia^'i  laiisied 
for  tiio  metboa  is  that  either  the  glossy  or  the  dull  surtaoe 
of  tb« Bpitt  HMV  nagr ha  ftaead  aatiialjr oa  ooa aida  of  cha 

j>lat. 

The  British  stimw-plat  district  comprises  Badlbrdshire, 
Hertfordshire.andBneUngbaiBshira;  ihoaaaowilisB  being, 
aeeording  to  If^ttaeVli  *tNetlaDary«*  tha  muA  fcvonrable 

for  the  production  of  the  wbeat-stimw  aommonly  used  for 
English  plat.  The  mannfaoture  is  also  followed,  aecording 
to  tbt- same  authority,  in  a  few  places  in  Ksstx  Suffolk; 
but  very  little  in  other  counties.  The  pruicip,*!  iiiafkcts  are 
Luton,  Dunstable,  and  St.  Alban'.s.  In  Italy  the  manufaa- 
ture  u  chiefly  followed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ftorenoe, 
Pua.  Siena,  and  the  Val  d'Amo.  in  the  duehy  ofTuacaoy; 
and  it  ia  also  aatd>liahad  ia  Vaaioa  and  other  ptaeas. 
There,  as  in  Sngtand,  the  naiMiihetwo  is  purely  domaatte. 
Tlie  chief  morVel  is  Florenw;  and  the  demand  is  princi- 
paily  fiotn  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Amencn.  Of 
Isle  year*  the  dcmuii  i  1:^1  f  ill -u  *iT  so  greatly,  that  many 
of  the  Italians  have  abandoned  the  manu&cture. 

Tho  Ibllowina  tables,  compiled  fh>m  official  returns,  will 
show  how  greatly  the  imporU  of  straw  haU  have  diminished 
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1820-4 

67  (;,4  79 

42,905 

1825-9 

1,356.767 

1,217.291 
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101.034 

ttSfi^ 

fi9,fi0tf 

fS.M4 

6.044 

2,575.283 

361.616 

•i,i20,8l4 

£631.480 

During  the  period  embraced  by  this  table  the  import 
duty  was  fillows  r  — 3'.  s#.  p^t  ikiiun  i;|i.,jrj  iiata  not  ex- 
ceeding iweiilv  two  inches  in  diaraoler,  down  to  August  16, 
1837,  and  not  t  xr  i-iding  twenty-four  inches  in  duuaalav 
ailer  that  date ;  and  6/.  1 6«.  ))cr  dosen  for  bats  of  lanar 
dimensions.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  publiahad 
data  fix  ahoviofi  for  the  wboia  of  Ihia  pviod.  tha  proper- 
tionala  auaittit  of  iaiparta  ftom  diAfwnt  oonatriea;  but 
ftom  1827  to  !8'29  about  83^  |>er  cent,  of  rh  t  .Tal  number 
of  straw  hats  imported  were  from  Italy,  aooui  lij  |  cr  cent, 
from  France,  uikI  rather  less  than  1  per  cent,  from  Holland 
and  Belguini.  In  the  five  yoars  from  1830  to  1834,  the  prin- 
cipal imports  were — from  Italy,  89|  per  cant,  of  the  whole: 
from  France^  about  per  cent.;  and  from  the  United 
Stataa.  ahaut  l|  per  cent.  From  1 835  to  1839  the  proper- 
tions  were  about  as  follow: — ^Italy,  38^percent.;  France. 
36|  per  ceoL;  Philippine  Islands.  Mf  per  cent;  United 
States,  I7J  per  cent.;  East  India  Company's  temtorics,  6| 
per  rent.;  Hritish  North  America,  3  per  cent.  ;  and  Russia, 
I  ^  |:i<jr  CL-:it.  T\.r  ri.Mu:.! m :>i^'  rracliol)  in  each  case  COQaiata 
of  very  small  quaniiticii  inipurtcd  from  various  pisoas. 

II.  Table  showing  (he  quantities  rf  JiWila  fdaltillg  im- 
ported, expoitad,  and  aalaiad  S»  hawa  aanaonotion,  and 
the  net  ratoaiia  daiiiad  (hanfroob  ia  aaeh  Mnod  af  £«• 
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S71.409 

Tliu  itiiport  duty  on  .stiaw-platlitig.  during  tho  whole  «f 
tlie  above  p«rioil,  »as  at  the  rate  of  I  7f .  per  lb. 

IIL  Table  i>huwiiig  the  quantities  of  straw  and  prit$t 
/or  plaiting  imported,  exported,  and  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption, the  rate  of  duly,  and  tha  Hat  ravanue  derived 
Uurafirom,  bum  1830  to  1839 
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STRAWBERRY,  the  Bnglisb  MUa  af  the  fruit 
phmt  of  the  Fi^agaria,  a  genus  of  planla  belonging  to  the 

natural  order  Rosan  «•    Hie  fruit  of  the  Fr&garia  is  one  of 
the  roost  deliciou.s  ot  ou!  summer  fruits.  The  name  Kragaria 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  Pragum  :  and  the  English  i.  i  i( 
from  the  practice  in  this  country  of  cultivating  tho  piaai 
with  straw  surrounding  it. 

The  geoaa  Pragaria  is  hnown  in  its  family  by  posseesing  a 
calyx  ^th  a  eonoave  loba^  the  Umb  of  which  is  tO-parted, 
and  the  Outer  3  segments  accessory ;  5  petals ;  staoMoe  and 


carpels  indefinite,  the  latter  placed  upon  a  fleshy  and  aoo- 
ruicnt  reoeptade,  imasiig  the  jniajr  and  ineanlant  part  of 


the  fruit. 

The  gpociesare  perennial  plants,  throwing  out  runners; 
the  leaves  are  trifoliate,  each  leaflet  being  coarsely  toothed ; 
the  receptacle  on  which  is  seated  the  oar|Mls,  and  which  is 
called  the  fruit,  is  ronnd.  and  aasvoaa  a  variaqr  of  aolosns 
from  a  scarcely  perceptible  pink  ta  a  darh  red. 

•  Tldib  Ibr  tSSionlt ;  Um  Ufclat  teiwd  IbaBoMd  «r  Jnir  t|«l|8l« 
MW«)  Slats  Itot  U  1«»  Uie  iqniamM  OMwM  lha  sma  leoflfts. 
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getanJ  tpcciw  «f  tliii  gwww  iMtf  bw  iwcrlbtit  Lb- 

nnus  gave  only  two;  but  Wildenow  admitted  eight;  and 
G^eo.  Don,  in  '  Miller's  Dictionary,'  enumerates  fourteen. 
Duchesne,  who  is  followed  by  many  French  botanists, 
makes  only  two  species,  and  makes  the  speries  of  other 
writers  varieties  of  these.  All  of  them  are  natives  of  letn- 
perata  or  cold  elimatea;  and  are  found  in  Europe,  America, 
and  the  mountaiiia  of  Asia. 

A«  with  regafd  la  plute  n  «st«iiitf«ly  eulU«aitd  m  tbe 
ttrawborrf.  it  it  flm^Mitljr  diflkolt  to  dtttbiiiakih  beUraan 
the  varieties  and  species,  we  shall  follow  Don,  and  enu- 
merate those  species  which  afford  the  varieties  of  cultivated 
strawberries. 

Wood  or  alpine  strawberry  {Fragaria  vesca)  has  plicate 
leaves,  pilose  beneath ;  the  sepals  reflexcd,  and  the  hairs 
on  the  pe<1uncle  pressed  down.  It  is  found  wild  in  woods 
and  on  hiU-sides  throughout  Europe,  and  it  abondant  in 
Great  Britain.  DucbeMM  daeariliaa  eigbt  vamtiis  of  Ihia 
•peciea,  mostly  ebtraetoriMtl  bjr  Ae  mfbrant  tem  of  the 
fruit  or  th«\\y  receplacle.  Many  of  these  nrodoeo  the  cul- 
tivated varieties  which  aro  kmiwn  in  garoens.  The  F.  v. 
te^prrjiir''us  produces  the  n'<],  the  wtiiie,  the  American, 
and  Danish  alpine  strawberries,  all  uf  which  are  of  a  fine 
Jbvour,  and  greatly  valued.  P.  v.  minor  produces  the  red 
wood-stiswberry,  or  /ratter  d'AneUterre,  and  the  white 
wood  atrtwiMny.  both  very  fine  kinda.  To  the  F.  V.  ^flaggt- 
H*  bdoDft  tho  red  and  white  olpino  baiii>iini^!b«ri]F,  bat 
ihoie  do  not  prodaee  so  good  fhnt  h  tbe  lest 

Hill  strawberry  (Fragaria  eoUina)  has  the  sepals  erect 
after  flowering,  and  the  hairs  on  the  peduncles  and  calyx 
erect.  This  {.pecics  is  a  native  of  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many, and  is  characterised  by  its  producing  green  fruit. 
The  varietiea  of  atrawberriee  wbicb  are  called  green  are  tho 
produce  of  this  apeeios.  In  flavour  and  size  they  are  only 
A  aeeond-nUo  atnwberrjr. 

The  Majaufe  of  the  French  (Pmmaria  Mqiaa^)  boa 
long  stamens,  with  the  calyx  preaced  down  ■Iter  Bowaring. 
This  specie*  is  a  native  i  f  Kianre,  and  produces  a  fruit 
which  18  known  in  that  country  uudur  the  name  of  3/a- 
>oit/e. 

Hautbois  strawberry  {F)ragaria  elatior)  has  the  sepals 
nllaiod  <m  the  peduncle,  the  hairs  of  the  peduncles  and 
IMliolei  ostending  boritontallr.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
Anoriei,  and  la  oeeMsonally  fmind  in  grovw  in  llie  tonth 

it  England.  Tbe  shape,  size,  and  colour  of  the  fruit  of  the 
hautbois  are  subject  to  great  varieties,  according  to  its  mode 
of  <  iiUi\aiion.  It  is  the  parent  of  a  great  number  of  sorts 
known  m  jjardens,  roost  of  whirli,  when  properly  niana;ied, 
produce  fruit*  of  a  first-rate  kind.  Tho  most  eonunon  uf 
these  are  tbe  black,  brown,  and  common  hautbois;  tbe  globe, 
tbe  lar}:L-  tlai  hautbois,  the  long-fruitod  iBttKatdla»  and  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  beking  to  this  apeeiea. 

Virgioian  etrawtaerry  (Fragaria  tirgiidma\  hu  the  ealjrx 
wqiaiHled  after  flowering;  the  hairs  or  the  peduncle  preaied 
down,  and  those  of  the  petiole  iiprif;hi.  It  is  a  native  of 
Vir|»inin,  and  to  lln^  s]>ei  belong  tho  ^;reat  list  of  sort.s 
cultivated  in  gardens  and  known  liy  the  name  of  searlet 
and  black  »trawberrie>.  The  various  kinds  of  scarlet,  trlobe, 
eone,  and  some  pine  strawberries  are  produced  from  this 
speeiet. 

Laig»*flowm«d  itimwborry  (Fragarim  gmdi/bra)  has 
laalbts  glaneoua,  eoriaeoons.  ortnetad,  gMroua  above,  and 

pilose  beneath ;  retiexed  sepals,  and  hairs  on  the  peduncles 
and  petioles  spreading.  It  is  a  native  of  Surinam,  and  has 
furnished  our  gardens  with  tlie  sorts  called  pine  straw- 
berries. The  various  sorts  named  Bath,  pine,  Carolina, 
Dutch,  and  oth^m.  belong  to  this  species. 

Chili  strawberry  (Fragaria  Chilenht)  has  leaves  obovate 
obtuse,  with  tilky  villi  beaeatb;  calyx  erect,  hairs  on  pe- 
dunetaa  and  petiolw  ■pwadiiyi  It  ia  a  native  of  South 
Ameiiee,  both  in  CbiK  and  Am,  and  is  tbe  pannt  of  a 
number  of  mostly  inferior  strawberries. 

The  other  species  of  Fragaria  do  not  bear  strawberries 
that  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Strawberries,  when  rii>e,  may  be  eaten  in  alinost  any  quan- 
tity without  injury.  They  are  ftequently  eaten  mixed  with 
angarand  cream  or  wine.  When  ripe  and  well  ^rown  they 
kardly  raauire  stieh  additioiu ;  but  wlien  their  sugar  m  de- 
fleioDt»  tins  ingradiMit  may  be  Mftly  added ;  and  the  addi* 
«ion  of  vine  under  iImh  obremaaMaMB  ihoiiiU  1m  pwhrred 
to  cream,  as  the  latter  ia  vny  UaMi  to  diwpin  Vilk  die- 
Ofdered  storaacha. 


StavtefiM  may  be  propegated  oftlmr  hf  meant  of  dwiv 

makers  or  runners,  or  by  sowing  seed.  The  young  planta 
will  generally  bear  tho  year  after  they  have  been  planted  or 
so^vn.  Ill  uiderto  obtain  the  fruit  in  perfection,  the)  should 
be  planted  where  they  have  access  to  abundance  of  light 
and  air.  Plants  grown  from  runners  are  best  for  new  beds, 
and  should  be  planted  out  in  Mareh,  in  beds  with  three  or 
four  rows,  leaving  an  alley  between  each  bed.  Tbe  alleya 
should  be  «idek  tho  boda  kept  elaar  from  w<ad»  and  too 
mnnefs  eut  at  least  three  timea  in  tho  ssasen.  In  tho 
autumn  the  rows  should  be  dug  between,  and  in  the  spring 
some  straw  or  dung  should  be  laid  between  the  rows.  If 
the  lattci  produces  too  luxuriant  a  growth  of  the  plants,  it 
nhuuld  not  bu  employed.  The  pinc  ttrcncberriet  require 
a  light  loam.  The  rows  of  the  beds  should  be  two  feet 
apart,  the  plants  eighteen  inebss  asunder,  and  the  alleya 
three  fuet  wide  between  oaoll  bod.  The  scarlet  tfyrawbemtt 
mavbo  treated  in  ihesinamaiiiMr.  Tbo  duniion  of  tbew 
ana  the  preceding  strawberries  is  about  three  years. 
hautbois  require  a  lij^hl  soil  and  the  same  general  treatment ; 
and  as  they  are  ditBcious,  care  should  be  taken  tluit  there  arc 
male  plants  in  the  bed  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  ten. 
The  tpood-straioberry  is  best  produced  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  obtained  from  the  fruit,  and 
ahould  be  planted  in  beds  in  March,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
others.  Tbe  alfrint  ttrmberry  is  best  grown  from  seeds,  wbiA 
should  not  be  sown  till  the  spring,  and  may  bo  planted  ia 
July  or  August,  in  raws  at  too  bsok  of  hedges  or  walls,  in  • 
rich  nr  moist  sori.  The  dumtJoB  of  tbow Bod  tho  fauC talc 
dum  exceeds  two  years. 

As  a  choice  selection  of  sorts  that  can  be  procured  tat 
the  garden,  Mr.  Lmdley  recommends  the  following  :—Aua- 
trian  Scarlet,  Black  Roseberry,  Grove-end  Scarlet,  Old 
Scarlet,  Roseberry,  Downton,  Sweet  Cone — all  varieties  of 
I^agaria  vtrgimma;  Blaek  Princob  Elton's  Seedling; 
Kflon'a  Seedling,  Old  Pine — varieties  of  F.  grandifiora; 
Largo  Flat  Hautbois,  Prolific  Hautbois — varieties  of  F. 
elatict  ;  Red  Alpine,  White  Alpine— varieties  of  F.  vetea; 
Wilmoi's  Superb,  Old  Scarlet — varieties  of  F.  Chiletisi$.  , 

For  'urther  information  see  Lindley's  Guide  to  the  Orchara 
and  Kttchen- Garden ;  Don's '  Miller,' vol.  iL;  Mort.  ZVoM- 
actiont,  vol.  ii 

STRBATUAM.  rSunnn.] 

STRBBTS.  PAVBMBNT  OF.  [Roao.] 

STRELITZ.  the  capital  of  the  grand-ducbyof  Hecklen- 
burg-Strelils,  is  situated  in  63"  25'  N.  laU  and  13°  E.  long. 
It  consists  of  two  pails,  Old  Strela/.  and  New  Slrelitx, 
whi<-li  sire  not  (juite  contiguous,  hut  about  a  mile  distant 
from  each  other,  and  though  considered  as  one  town,  earb 
has  lU  own  magutmies.    Old  Strclitz,  which  waa  formerly 
the  residonoo  m  the  duke,  has  3iQ0  inhibitontib  among 
whom  Umo  are  4&0  Jow%  who  haw  aaymcogua^  a  labb. 
and  thoir  own  judgea.    Tho  inhd»itoBto  moDttfaeture 
leather,  tobacco  and  tobacoo-pipes,  and  are  paidy  Mnployed 
in  ai^icultui'c  and  gardening.  They  have  four  annual  fairs, 
one  ol  \»liich  is  a  much-frequented  horse-fair.    There  are  , 
some  public  oltices,  an  hospital,  a  workhouse  and  lunatic  > 
asylum,  a  church,  and  a  free  ^cllool  with  five  masters.  The  I 
ducal  palace,  at  Old  Strelitz,  liavint;  been  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1713,  the  duke  built  a  new  one  ut  a  place  called  Glienke, 
a  abort  dutanoe  fhm  it.  and  in  1 733  founded  New  Strelita.  a 
very  neat  town,  built  in  tho  form  of  a  atai;  with  eight  rays  i 
diverging  from  the  market-place  in  tbo  ontro.  This  town, 
which  is  now  the  residence  of  the  duke  and  the  scat  of  the 
principal  go\ernnieiit  offices,  lias  a  gymnasium  ;iiid  several 
schools.    The  most  remarkable  cdilice  is  the  ducal  palace, 
in  which  there  is  a  library  of  5U,U0(^  volumes,  a  c^blncl  of  | 
medals,  andavory  eurioua  oolleotion  of  German  antiquilies. 
The  MOaoolnii  s  ino  garden  aodnaottoiisivofark.  Tho 
inhabitasti,  now  vmt  UQt,  hnvt     manufactures  of  any 
imporianee.  and  derivo  tbwr  subairtoneo  chiefly  from  the 
expenditure  of  the  court  and  the  public  offices,  from  handi-  ' 
crafts  and  airriculture.    The  environs  of  the  town,  which  is 
situated  on  tbe  Zirker  lake,  are  very  pleasant. 

(Hassel ;  Stein  ;  Hi<ri>chelmnnn  ;  Uempcl,  BeschreibuKg 
von  Mecklenburg.)  I 

8TREL1TZES.  [Pbtu  TUB  Gmat  :  Russia.] 

STRENGTH  OF  BBAHS  AND  OTHER  MATS- 
RIALS.  [Massmau,  StMuramov;  Roov.1 

STRBPSlYXRtIS,  Colonel  8mith*s  name  ibr  the  Koo> 
doo.    [Antklope,  vol.  ii.,  p.  76  ]  ) 

STRE'PSlLAb.   (.^coLOPACLD^a.  vol.  xxl.  p.  M.] 
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8TRBFTAXIS.  Mr.  J.  B.  Onf«  naoM  ftr  »  ifinm  of 
yihiPiitfcroM  Diidlii«li%  Mptnleo  fton  BtUx  on  Mooant 
•rilw  «ee«ntridty  of  tlw  |MaoitiiiHtto  wbort 

Generic  Charcu-ter. — Shell  ovate  or  oblong;  subhomi- 
»pbenral  in  the  young  aUte,  dmply  utnbilicatcil,  ntid  with 
the  whorls  rapidly  eolarging.  At  tho  ibell  bwonea  oom- 
f*kt«,  iluf  ptiOuUiiuate  wborl  it  bent  towards  the  right  and 
dorsal  side  of  the  axis,  where  the  umbilicus  becomes  com- 
preaed,  and  often  nearly  closed.  Aperture  iunulate,  faor- 
«K  flf  tlw  outer  lip  thickened  and  reflected ;  a  single  toofh 
eflcn  prp^eru  on  tfa«  0Ht«r  «d«  of  the  inner  lip. 

Bxii  i  L  Strephen*  emUuKU  [HetlCliNC.  vol.  xii.,  f. 
I  III.] 

STRElTOSPO'NDYLUS.H.von  Meyer's  name  for  an 
extinot  genus  of  reptiles  belonirin|;  to  thu  Cnflmfj  ondyliutt 
tnbt  of  the  CrocodtlioM  order  in  the  arrangetnetit  of  Pro- 
feswr  Owen,  wh  j  thus  defines  the  vertebral  characters  of 
ibi.1  highly  interesting  form,  the  Stmeotaurut  rottro-mqjvr 
of  G«offroy.  and  the  CroepdiJl9crJiiM||llwr«f  Cuvier:-- 

'The  diMioigiiMbiiq;  TMtebnl  ebueetoiie  «•  n  beU-end- 
laeket  irtieulafion  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrv;  bat  the 
(Msilions  of  the  ball  and  cavity  are  the  reverse  of  thoi>e  in 
ibe  existing  crocodiles.  lb«s  convexity  bein^^  on  the  anterior 
r  irt  of  tlio  vertebrae,  and  the  concavity  directed  backwards. 
In  Ibe  anterior  vertebrv,  which  have  the  nbs  articulated 
vlih  the  body,  there  is  a  deep  pit  behind  the  costal  articular 
iurface;  the  transverse  proeeae  riaee  Inr  fear  salient  ridges, 
one  from  each  oblique  Ptoesee.  end  toe  two  inferior  and 
pciaeipel  ones  from  the  Vese  of  the  neurapophyna;  tlieae 
tidni  converge  at  en  eoate  angle  as  they  ascend,  and  meet 
It  U>e  under  pert  of  the  transverse  process,  so  as  to  include 
a  triangular  »piM»,  which  i»  deeply  concave.  A  third  saliBnt 
ridge  ascends  from  the  IVu  r  rt  of  the  base  of  the  m-urapo- 
pbyiisto  the  anterior  obi i(|ue  process,  nearly  parallel  wuU 
the  posterior  of  the  two  last-mentioned  ridges,  m  that  the 
»i»  of  each  neitrapophysis  appears  as  if  marked  with  the 
ktler  N  in  high  relief.  In  the  cervical  and  anterior  dorsal 
lertebiB  there  are^  instead  of  e  tingle  inferior  spinous  pro- 
tm,  two  ridgee,  whioh  terminet*  eedi  in  front  by  a  tu- 
l^i(\o'~(RtpMrt«nBr^BMaS^likt.  BrUUkAmo- 

na.'trjn.) 

The  Professor  states  that  he  is  not  awaro  that  remains  of 
this  Crocodilian  genus  have  hitherto  been  recognised  in 
aujr  of  the  British  strata;  and  he  proceeds  to  describe  cer- 
tain fossils  found  in  the  oolite  in  the  vicinity  of  Cbipping 
Norton,  among  wbieh  the  anterior  half  of  en  enterior  oofid 
*«rtcUn  belonging  to  thie  animal,  and  in  t1|a  odleetion  of 
Mr  Kingdon  ^  tMt  town,  is  described  as  (bllows:— 

"The  articular  svirfiices  for  the  ribn  are,  i-  aal,  close  to 
th« anterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  and  this  ter- 
mmatO'i  by  a  convex  urtjcular  surface,  instcatl  of  being,  as 
in  the  Crocoii lies,  concave :  the  second  character  is  the  re- 
markably deep  pit  behind  each  of  the  costal  articular  sur- 
fices.  It  is  as  if  •  men  bad  piewod  bie  two  thumbs  for- 
vardt  and  inwaide  np  to  the  fint  joint,  inio  the  eobetence 
of  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  until  their  extremiUoa  bad 
neirly  met.  The  aperture  of  each  pit  measnres  one  inch  by 
ten  lines.  SufTicii-iit  of  tlii>  lu-unipuphyiiial  arrh  is  preserved 
fo»haw  the  depression  which  Ims  separated  the  two  anterior 
r:'l;.'eii  of  lis  external  surface;  but  these  characteristic 
nug«a.wuh  tho  transverse  spinous  and  oblique  processes, 
're  wanting.  The  medullary  canal  is  compressed,  and  gives 
M  oftl  vertical  sectiou  one  inch  six  lines  high,  and  one  inch 
tee  lioee  wide.  Both  upper  and  lower  aurftiMe  of  the  me- 
dullary canal  are  flat,  and  join  the  lateral  surfaces  et  nearly 
^  r.Kiu  angle.  There  is  a  slight  ridge  along  each  side  of 
ih'.  ni>  1  nli  i  y  canal,  indicating  the  ijeurapopli  ■  s  ,  1  suture, 
Tsb/.h  exiends  here  outwards  and  obliquely  lio  .^  nwnrds  to 
lixjve  the  middle  of  the  cos^lal  depression.  Th  -  di  pic  ^  )n 
itTcrtically  ovate,  with  a  deeper  oblique  pit  lu  tlie  tuiddle, 
tvo  inches  in  the  long  diameter,  by  one  inch  six  lines  across 
tie  broadest  pert.  The  texture  of  this  vertebra  is  coarsely 
ftflalar,  except  for  ebout  two  lines  at  the  margin,  where  it 
emvery  eompact  lamina.  The  anterior  articular  surface 
the  centrum  is  slightly  and  irregularly  convex,  being 
J^tarlv  flat  at  llie  upjwr  |  ir:. 

'There  i.s  a  slight  de\iatioa  from  iho  .symmetrical  flt>uro 
m:;e  whole  of  thi*  verteliral  fr;LL;in>MjC.  '\ \-a\  bi-ilv  [he 
Uftebra  is  much  compressed  ia  the  middle,  and  suddenly 
expands  to  form  the  terminal  articular  iurftoe.  This  cha- 
iwitr  i»  likewiae  indicated  by  Cuvier  in  bit  CnootHle 
iBfHl/bmr;*  thne  the  tntnawne  diametam  of  the  middle  of 

^'leaovptd*  erUa*nt»hrc,«M 

?.C.  No.  1437. 


spine  IS  cbaFBoleriseu  by  Having  a  very  rugged 
L  lidgOb  derelopod  fiom  the  anterior  and  posterior 

of  what  mij  be  lenided  aa  the  eidioary  spii 
ess,  the  aidae  of  whiut  an  MoMid^  amapt  neer 
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the  vertebnd  body,  aeroes  which  the  present  foaail  has 
fractnrad.  oiaaaOTaa  two  ioehea  three  linea,  whilat  the  same 
diameter  of  the  eonvex  ertienlar  extremi^  ia  firar  inebea. 

'  The  corresponding  diameters  of  one  «  the  anterior  dor* 
sal  vertebrM  of  the  Strfptmpomfyliu,  described  by  Cuvier. 
are  respectively  one  im  ii  seven  lines,  and  two  inches  six 
lines;  whence  we  may  i  i.n p'rturc  that  the  length  of  the  en- 
tire vertebra  here  (Icscn  "  1  \M>uld  have  been  four  inches 
and  a  half.  The  vertical  diameter  of  the  articular  surface  ia 
three  inches  nine  linos. 

*Tbe  noQ-artieular  tnrlkoe  of  the  vertebral  body  is 
enootb,  except  neer  the  arttonlar  extremity,  where  it  ■ 
rather  coarsely  mgous.  The  inlerior  ridgee  and  tuberelea 
have  disappeared  at  the  part  of  the  vertebral  column  to 
which  the  present  vertebia  ha-^  belonged. 

•The  osseous  snbstniico  of  ilit*  pr*»«ent  fossil,  like  that  of 
the  bones  of  the  Streptorfiondij/un  fruin  Hoiirtour,  present 
a  d&ep  cht>colaie-bt»wn  hue,  and  lake  a  bright  polish.  It 
is  not  completely  mineralised  ;  the  small  cavities  of  a  great 
pert  of  the  diploe  ere  emp^,  and  not  filled  with  aemiiiaiDe> 
parrot  oaleareoua  apatli.  aa  in  tbe  Heniettr  epeeimena.* 
iLttc.  cit.) 

We  now  proceed  to  the  other  fossils  tnm  the  same  locality 

recorded  by  tho  Professor  :— 

'With  the  portion  of  the  vertebra  above  described  there 
WHS  associated  tho  extremity  of  a  spinous  process,  which 
gradually  expauds  to  a  rough  obtuse  quadrilateral  summit. 
This  spine  is  chaFBolerised  by  having  a  very  rugged 
thiek  -  - 

<kce 
process, 
summit. 

taehah 

'  Thtj  length  of  ilm  fragment  of  spine  is  3 
The  transven>e  diameter  of  ilu  l  a,.-  .  9 
The  iraiuverse  diameter  of  tbe  summit 

of  the  apex  .....  1 
Anten^posteiior  diemater  of  apino  .  1 
DittOk  inalndiog  the  rfalgea  .      .  .1 

'The  anterior  and  posterior  ridgOB BIW BOItOWar 

surface  from  which  they  rise. 

'  In  the  Croc-odile  a  tbin  rlato  is  continued  fVom  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  ^ges  or  the  thicker  spinous  prooeaaee; 
but  the  Streptntpondylu*  preaettla  an  extreme  and  peenliar 
development  of  this  structure. 

*  A  portion  of  a  compressed,  cooieal.  hollow  tooth,  with  a 
brown  demo  gtislening  dentine,  resembling  that  of  the 
Megtdotaurtu,  was  associated  with  the  preceding  vertebra. 
Tho  length  of  this  fra;?riH  it  is  2  inches  4  lines,  but  both 
ends  are 'n:anting.  The  bicddth  is  8  lines;  the  thickness 
5  lines 

'If  it  really  belong  to  tlie  Streptotfrntdifiu*,  it  confirms 
the  view  of  the  aflioity  of  that  genus  to  Megalomurutt 
wbieh  baa  been  auggeeted  by  tbe  ebaracters  of  the  vertebra. 
This  tootfi  was  fonnd  amoaated  with  the  preceding  frag> 
ment  in  the  oolite  at  Chipping  Norton.  With  these  were 
likewiae  found  a  portion  of  a  broad  flat  bone,  with  a  convex, 
rough,  articular  labruro,  nearly  two  inches  thick,  and  uf  a 
fine  cancellous  structure,  and  fra^mentii  of  long  bones,  with 
large  medullary  cavities  and  coni\)act  outer  walls,  of  which 
the  thickness  equals  about  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the 
medullary  canal.' 

Ptabaaor  Owen  then  notioee  a  poaterior  donal  vert^ra 
ftom  the  jeVroek  (Ilea  ahale)  near  Whitby  (mueh  mere 
complete  than  tbe  preceding  specimen,  and  nearly  corre- 
sponding in  sise  with  the  dorsal  vertebne  of  the  Honfleur 
Sireptorpondylut  described  by  Cuviei  i,  i:i  ihe  collection  of 
Mr.  Ripley  of  Whitby;  an<l  informs  us  thiii  ihe  third  British 
formation  in  which  he  has  determined  the  remains  of  tire 
genus  is  the  Wealden,  spcciiuenti  having  been  obtained 
from  three  localities.  vU.  Tilgate  Forest,  in  Sussex,  and 
Brook  Point  and  Culver  Cliff',  in  the'  Isle  of  Wight  Tbe 
specimena.  he  observea*  difler  in  site  from  Ihoaie  already 
described,  being  larger  than  the  Sirvplo^MntMtu  Cuvuri 
from  tho  oolite,  and  be  strongly  taspeeta  thet  Uiey  indicate 
a  different  species,  indeed  he  names  it  Streptotpondyfut 
major,  but  remarks  that  tlie  means  of  coroporison  for  the 
satisfactory  establishment  ufthe  distinction  nie  as  yet  want- 
ing. Professor  Owen  also  makes  mention  of  a  cervical 
veriebni  associated,  as  in  the  Mantellian  Collection,  with 
Vertebrn?  of  the  !n»mndnn  and  Cetioiautus.  which  had 

lr«cl  dtiu  Mn  miliau  <|u»  <Uiu  1m  Ciweadiln  eoaaiH.'>-.OMia«.  t'att.^  rd.  If  1$. 
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been  washed  oat  of  tho  nlniMHiiM  WwUm  Mt  at  the 

louth  hid.  of  t'  c  T  '  '  of  WiKht,  and  tbrowQ  ou  shore  near 
Culver  (  l.tiK  nni  Hiook  Point:  this  tpecimen  ts  m  the 
inusfum  ijf  Mr,  S.i'j.l,  <ii  AliiiTigato-iiirect,  London.  Sonoe 
idea  of  the  sl2c  of  ttu»  reptile  may  be  ditrived  from  Profeuor 
OweB*a  adia«asureioeDta,  which  give  5  inches  as  the  tratu- 
Torae  diameter  of  tho  poaletior  concave  artiottl»r  tiirfaoe  in 
the  WealdeD,  Md  •  iMHt  in  the  Culver  Clif  ifWcimeQ, 
vbOat  tho  tnivfeno  dkowtor  of  Uw  body  manm  tho  ia^ 
ftrior  tivntvem  proocaaea  ia  9  inehoi  in  ^  Tilgato,  and 
6  inches  6  'inos  in  the  Culver  Cliff  specimen,  ttip  Vu  ;rf!,t  of 
the  latter  from  tho  lower  suifacoof  t lie  cent i  urn  t  j  ilie  limd 
port  of  the  base  of  the  spine  being  7  in  In  inn 

The  Professor  further  observes  iliat  tlie  vertebra  frtHDO  the 
forest  marble  ahudeil  to  in  the  note  ai  \\  297  of  Dr.  Manleirs 
'  Oeology  of  the  South  oast  of  Baglaud'  is  o  oontrum  frum 
the  posterior  part  of  the  docaol  rtfion  of  tho  Slr^nfoipoR- 
dylui  mqfor. 

The  foreign  loealitiea  in  which  remains  of  Strfpfri/>jvm- 
dyhu  have  been  found  are  the  Oxr  iil  rhy  f  ni  in  n  a! 
Hontleur,  and  the  KimmeridKe-chi)  ai  Hu\re  ^Cuv.),  and 
the  lias  of  Altdurf  (H.  von  Meyer). 

We  have  called  the  form  of  this  extinct  Saurian  highly 
interesting,  fur  it  presents  those  transitional  characters 
wbteht  vbflct  thojr  UoutifuUjr  oionifest  the  passage,  so  to 
spaoh,  fhm  ono  aiMoific  ftnn  to  ODOther.  are  too  apt  to  lead 
a  superficial  oheerver  to  wild  spootdatiooa.  Profaiaor  Oweo. 
in  his  luminous  ar|gninent  at  theelose  of  the  valuable  Report 
abuve  quoted,  against  ilie  transmulaiion  iheor) — runacy',  we 
would  venture  lo  call  it — uf  Maillei,  Lnmarck,  and  iheir  fol- 
lowers, observes  that  if  tliu  three  fnrms  of  extinct  Saurians, 
Je/tthifotauru*,  PUtirmaum  •> .  and  Teimsaunu,  whose 
changes  of  specific  and  gi  u  lc  luracters  have  thus  been 
ipoeuUtod  upon,  bad  aciuAlly  suocoodod  oaoh  olhor  in 
•tnio  tnoooiatvely  superimixtsed  in  tho  orior  liora  fot  ferth. 
some  colour  of  prohnbiUty  might  attach  itself  to  this  1.  t<o- 
thesis,  and  there  would  bo  ground  for  searching  morecloaciy 
into  the  anatomical  and  physiologiciil  |ioiisUiilitie>i  of  such 
transiuutalions.  Those  (genera  however,  he  observe*,  ap- 
peared coiitoroporaneouRly  on  the  staj^o  of  vital  existcrice: 
one  neither  preceded  nor  came  after  the  other.  How  the 
tlODsrautation  theory  is  to  bo  noODOilod  to  these  facta  is 
nott  ho  iuatly  ofaaer«oi^  obvioui  nor  to  thow  other,  vis. 
that  fhoTeleonur  eataoa  with  tb  ^ito,  white  tho  Ichihyo> 
sanr  and  Plosiusaur  continue  tf  exist  to  the  deposiiioii 
of  the  chalk,  and  disa[)p«ar  togetiwr  alike  unchantjed  ;  the 
Iclilbyosaur  luanifesliii;^  as  111  lie  tendency  to  develop  itself 
into  aPlwiOsaur  as  llus  to  degrade  Uself  into  the  more  fish- 
like  form  of  I  lie  Eiialiosaurian  type. 

'If,'  continues  the  PnrfiMaor.  ' it  were  urged  that  tlio 
Streptotvondyltu.  or  crocodilo  vilib  boU-mM-MielMl  vhp- 
tobraib  V  wImmi  ibo  lonniw  oomt  iit  lator  loeondary  aUata, 
wtion  lUoooanr  bod  ooooed  to  etist.  might  bo  a  nodi- 
ficalion  of  the  apparently  extinr!  r.v  |;tuca;lian  crocodile,  in 
which  the  vertebras  had  underj^uuu  a  progressive  develop- 
ment analogous  to  th  it  I  ,  which  iho  biconcave  joints  uf 
the  vertebra  of  the  tadpole  are  aolually  converted  into  the 
ball-and-socket  joints  of  those  of  the  mature  frog,  the  Acts 
of  iMth  geology  and  anatomy  again  oppose  themselves  to 
Miob  as  hypothesis ;  for  the  remains  of  the  Streptoipan- 
i%ite  oceur  likowiao  in  the  Whitby  liaotWhioli  tslbe  oariieat 
formation  dtmeterized  by  remains  of  tbo  Wmmauru* ; 

and  tho  miKlificali  n  of  ttie  VL'r'cbral  structure  by'^ihirh 
the  Etrepto^jtimdyiut  liitTers  from  lU  aiiUenl  conteinpufBry, 
and  which  it  retains  unaltered  throu);hout  (ho  whole  series 
of  oolitic  strata,  ts  m  approximation  to  the  ball-and-socket 
structure  of  modern  crocodiles,  which  Arst  appears  in  the 
JfoMMHTM  and  the  Booono  evooodiles,  but  is  tbo  veqr  f»- 
TOiMb  ha,  fnaoQablj  night  wo  infer  that  tho  Tdooaanr 
was  an  intonnodbMe  form  between  the  Strtftotpotufyhu 
and  modern  eneodilea,  and  that  the  anterior  ball  bad  first 
subsided,  and  a  sub-biconrrt  o  tv]  (  of  vertebra  had  been 
prciduced  before  tb©  posterior  bail  uhicb  obaracterizes  the 
vi  I  [ij  .1 1  recent  crocodiles  Was  liiiLiUy  developed.  If  tlM 
prcM-iit  species  of  animals  had  resulted  from  proa;re^sive 
development  and  transmutation  of  former  apoaian.  each  class 
ought  now  to  prosoat  ita  typieai  obanetan  undor  their 
highest  recognised  coiiditiona  of  onanifation;  but  tho  re- 
view of  the  chaiBoioiaof  foMil  loMiMa  talmi  in  Iho  presont 
Report  proves  that  this  is  not  tno  eaao.  No  reatile  now 
exists  which  combines  a  coin;  !  nt  'l  and  tliecoilonl  den- 
tition with  limbs  so  proportioualiy  iai^o  and  strong,  liaving 
uA  vcU*dBv«loiied  tAarrow-booos.  and  anitahiiiig  iho 


weight  of  tbo  trwltlif  lynohondniiB  or  iMli^Mii  to  a* 

long  and  complicated  a  sacrum,  a-i  in  the  order  Dinoumrut. 
The  MegalosBurs  and  Iguanodons,  rejoicing  in  these  unde- 
niably most  perfect  modiOcations  I  tl.(  Reptilian  typ-i'.  u 
taincil  the  greatmt  bulk,  and  must  have  played  the  most 
conspicuous  parts  in  their  respoetive  characters  as  devourera 
of  animals  and  ioeders  upon  vcgotablaa  thai  this  earth  has 
over  tvitMHad  in  oviparous  and  oold-Uooded  creatures. 
Thegrmia  la  snpooor  inotiwilwrtow  and  in  buik  to  tlM 
noeudlloo  that  prooodod  thotn,  as  to  Aoao  iritidi  eoino  aftor 
thcra ' 

Tbt'ie  14  ijLil  the  ^ijRiitest  gruu.  ki  fur  allirming  that  llie 
proctrluLii  :.'riv.;'.l  v\"  tin-  pi  .-^.Tit  day  is  in  any  respect  more 
highly  organised  than  the  opisthocosUan  gavial  of  the  oldest 
lias.  If  uie  differenees  of  vertebral  structure  in  these  Cro- 
oodilians  were  contrasted  in  reference  to  their  relative  ap* 
proximation  to  the  vertebral  atnicture  of  the  higher  aiu> 
mala,  tho  nsomblanee  of  the  bali-and'Ooohfli  joinla  of  tbo 
spine  of  tho  Strepio<tpDndylu*  to  those  of  oertala  nsnmris 
wiiulr!  givr  proce<lcncc  in  organic  perfection  ti.  ;tif  |  rinirrval 
gavial.  ii  therefore  the  extinct  species,  u.  wlncfi  ilu  Rep- 
tilian organization  culminated,  were  on  tin'  man  ii  1 1  deve- 
lopment to  a  higher  type,  the  Mtgaiotaurus  ought  to  have 
given  origin  to  the  carnivorous  mammalia,  and  the  herbi- 
vorous should  have  been  derived  from  the  Igumodon.  But 
wbero  is  tho  traoe  of  sueh  mammalTS  in  tm  strata  inmo* 
diately  auooeediog  tlMMO  in  whiafa  we  lose  slight  of  the  relies 
of  the  great  Dinotatirian  Reptiles;  or  where  indeed  <>«n 
any  niammiferoos  animal  be  pointed  out  whoseorg n  n'  >  : 
can  by  any  ingenuity  or  lieenc«of  conjecture  bo  dtirmid, 
without  violation  of  all  known  anatomical  and  physiolo(;icaI 
principles,  fiom  transmutation  or  progressive  development 
of  the  highest  reptiles  ?  If  something  more  than  a  slight 
inofoetion  bo  boalowod  npoo  tbo  onaow  MUesdopoaiiod  in 
tho  onuit  of  tho  globo.  wo  team  tbat  tbo  intnidnotion  of 
mammalia  on  that  crust  is  independent  of  the  appearance  of 
the  highest  forms  of  reptile^).  The  small  insectivorous 
mammals  of  il  *  1  rv  i  r  >  l*  are  contemporary  with  ilic 
most  antient  DiMosaur,  ^nd  arc  anterior  to  the  l^^uanodon. 
The  period  when  the  class  of  reptiles  flouri«hod  under  the 
widest  modifications,  in  the  greatest  number,  and  of  the 
highest  grade  of  organiiation,  is  passed ;  and  since  the  ex- 
tinction of  tho  J>WHiaaurian  order  it  haa  boon  doelinin|r. 
The  RtptiHa  aro  now  in  great  ]^rt  supersedod  by  bigiier 
classes.  I'tcni^lnctyles  have  given  way  to  birds;  Me^ulv- 
saurs  and  li^uaiiodons  to  carnlvorou.^aIId  herbivorous  mam- 
malia ;  but  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  one  and  the  abrupt 
appearance  of  the  other,  are  alike  inexplicablo  on  any 
known  natural  eaueea  or  analogies.' 

Our  liaits  will  not  allow  us  to  quote  more  of  this  welt 
digasted  argument,  to  wbioh  wm  n/tm  those  who  are  inte- 
rested IK  this  infttliy  I  bat  w  nnat  Mt  omit  tbo  fcUoviiig 
propooilionB  laid  down  bf  ProftssorOwen  in  the  eooroo  or 
the  discussion : — 

'The  fossil  reptiles,  liko  liio  fossil  tishes,  approximnte 
ti(  :iresi  to  ex.-'  uiL'  ■-pecies  in  tho  tertiary  dcpcriits,  and 
differ  from  them  most  widely  in  strata  whose  antiquity  is 
highest. 

*  Not  a  single  speeies  of  fossil  rsptilo  Mw  lives  on  tho 
present  surface  of  the  globe. 

*  The  cbaraMers  of  modern  genoia  eannet  bo  applied  to 
any  species  of  fossil  reptile  in  strata  lower  than  the  tertiary 

formations. 

'No  reptile  with  vertebra*  articulated  like  those  of  ex- 
isting species  haa  been  discovered  below  the  chalk. 

'  Some  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  whether  tho  Ich' 
thyotaunu  eommunit  did  not  leave  its  remains  in  both 
oolitie  and  owtaciooBS  fiinaaiiotis:  but  with  this  oscoption 
no  singte  spooiss  of  Itaaril  ropllte  1ms  vet  beon  fimod  tbat  is 
eomnton  to  any  two  great  geological  fonnatioos. 

'  The  evidence  arn  uired  by  the  rcsearchos  wbidi  aro  do- 
tailed  in  the  b  >  t  this  Report  permits  of  no  other  con- 
clusion than  tli;n  ti.e  different  species  of  reptil«»*  were  sud- 
denly intriMltii  l  11]  (111  tlu;  nib's  surface,  alihough  it 
demonstrates  a  certain  sysi  ' n  m  c  regularity  in  the  oraor  ot 
their  appearance.  Upon  thu  '  I  >!l  they  mako  ■  prognuaiie 
approach  to  the  organisation  of  the  existing  speeies,  jet  not 
by  an  uninterrupted  aooeotskm  of  approxinating  steps. 
Neithor  is  the  organization  one  of  ascent,  for  the  reptiles 
hsvo  not  begun  by  the  type  of  orgnnixatlon  by  which  at  tbo 
present  day  they  most  closely  approach  flslws;  norhavt 

*>B^)>fa«1*wii>»  sad  ekmmhfkmhm  rMAassnasUt  wL  itr«fb4ik  • 
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tb«y  terminated  «t  the  opposite  extreme,  where  wo  know 
that  the  reptilian  type  of  structure  made  the  neareat  a|i- 
proaeh  to  lirds  and  mammals. 

'Thus,  though  a  general  progression  maybe  discerned, 
the  interruptions  and  faults,  to  use  a  theological  phrase,  ne- 
ptive  the  notion  that  the  progression  has  been  the  result  of 
self-developing  energies  adeouate  to  a  transmutation  of 
specific  characters ;  but  on  the  contrary  support  the  con- 
clusion that  the  modiBcatioiu  of  oateological  structuro 
vhieh  characterise  the  extinct  reptiles  were  originally  im- 
pressed upon  them  at  their  creation,  and  have  been  neither 
(lerired  from  improTement  of  a  lower,  nor  lost  by  progiee- 
sive  development  into  a  higher  type." 

STRETTON.  [Shropshirk.J 

8TRIGATELLA.  [Volutid*.] 

STRI'GIDyE  [Owls,  Owl  Tribk],  the  family  name 
for  the  nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  the  /Egoliant  of  VieilloU 

This  natural  family  have  large  heads  and  great  pro- 
jfcting  eyes  directed  forwards,  and  surrounded  with  a  circle 
or  disk  (more  or  less  developed  according  to  the  nocturnal 
Of  comparatively  diurnal  habits  of  the  species)  formed  of 
looM  and  delicate  feathers ;  a  raptorial  beak ;  crooko<l 
cisws;  and  a  downy  plumage,  generally  spotted,  powdered, 
or  barred  with  different  shades  of  brown  and  yellow. 

Organization. 
Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  paper  on  the  Anatomy  qf  Bird*  qf 
Prty  {Zooi.  Journal,  toI.  iii.),  points  out  the  diminished  ex- 
tent of  surface  and  power  in  the  sternum  of  the  Owls  as 
rompared  with  that  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon.  [Fau:onioji, 
Tol  X.,  p.  163.] 


Storaom  of  Wood  Owl.SUii  SUUttU.  (Tamil.) 

And  he  obsorves,  that  from  tho  loose  and  soft  nature  of 
the  plumage  in  tboso  birds,  as  well  85  their  deficiency  in 
muMle  and  bone,  rapid  flight  is  denied  them  as  useless,  if 
not  dangerous,  from  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time 
they  are  destined  to  seek  their  food  ;  but,  he  adds,  they  are 
Kfompensed  for  this  loss,  partly  by  their  acute  sense  of 
hearing,  from  an  extension  of  the  posterior  edge  of  tho 
crinium  forming  a  conch,  coupled  with  a  very  large  exter- 
n»l orifice;  and  partly  by  the  beautifully  serrated  exterior 
adnof  the  wing  primaries,  which,  allowing  them  to  range 
without  noise  tnrough  the  air,  enables  them  to  approach 
unheard  their  unsuspecting  victim,  which  falls  a  prey  to  the 
•ilent  flight  and  piercing  eye  of  an  inveterate  enemy.  He 
further  remarks,  that  some  increase  and  variation  will  be 
found  in  the  strength  and  form  of  such  of  the  owls  as  de- 
p»rt  from  the  typo  of  the  true  nocturnal  bird.  In  the 
•nowy  owl  and  short-eared  owls,  which  are  described  as  oc- 
ciiionally  taking  their  food  by  day,  the  furcula,  Mr.  Yarrell 
o^Krves,  is  stronger  and  less  angular  in  proportion  than  in 
tke  wood  and  barn  owls.  Tho  trachea,  be  tells  us,  of  the 
diferent  species  of  owls  so  nearly  resembles  the  same  part 
in  the  falcons,  that  a  aenarate  <}csrription  is  unnecessary, 
»od  the  same  may  be  saiu  generally  of  the  CBsophajjus,  sto- 
Dtch,  and  intestines,  as  the  similarity  of  food  would  appear 
t'>nMuire.  Mr.  Yarrell  found  the  two  coBcal  append aijcs 
watidcrably  develuped  ia  the  species  of  Strix  ;  in  the  Barn 
0*1  {Strix  ftammea),  as  well  as  in  tho  Short-eared  owl, 
they  are,  he  states,  small  at  their  origin,  aAerwards  dilated, 
uii]  each  1|  inch  in  length.  I'he  crop  is  large,  and  the 
itomich  or  giixard  is  considerably  muscular  notwithstand- 
"1)5  the  nature  of  t4ieir  living  prey. 

flroin,  Ntrvoui  System,  and  Senses. — ^Tbe  brain  is  well 
Mveloped  in  this  family,  and  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing, 
i*»te,  and  smell,  especi;<lly  tho  two  former,  are  enjoyed  in  a 
««»idcrable  deeree  of  perfection. 

Si^Al.— Mr.  Yarrell  observes  (/oc.  cil.)  that  the  external 
rorta  of  the  bonv  ring  iu  the  Goldeo  Eagle  [FALCONiDiS, 


vol.  X.,  p.  165]  will  be  found  to  extend  through  all  the  spe- 
cies of  every  genus  of  British  birds,  except  tho  owU,  m  all 
of  which  it  is  concave.  The  bony  ring  of  the  Snowy  Owl 
has  fifteen  plates  forming  the  circle,  and  they  are  consider- 
ably lengthened.  The  tran»parent  cornea  being  placed  as 
it  were  at  the  end  of  a  tube  is  thus,  he  remarks,  carried 
forward  beyond  the  interveoltoa  of  the  Ioomi  aad  downjr 
feathers  of  the  head. 


1,  Boojr  nog  of  k  Sou*  y  (In  I.  2,  Cr)'<talliM  less  i>f  Ihr  him  btfd,  a.  Urn 
«ut«Hor  •uifuc,  IrM  cuDvcz  ttiiiD  llie  poitcttur  on*.  (YarniU.) 

It  is  this  position  of  the  eyes,  observes  the  same  author, 
giving  a  particular  fulness  and  breadth  to  the  bead,  which 
has  gained  for  the  owl  the  intellectual  character  universally 
awarded  to  it.  The  concave  facial  diisk  of  feathers  with 
which  they  are  surrounded  materially  aids  vision  by  con- 
centrating the  rays  of  light. 


Hwd  at  luni  Owl. 


Mr.  Yarrell  goes  on  to  observe,  that  the  extent  of  vision 
enjoyed  by  the  Falcons  is  probably  denied  to  the  OwU,  but 
their  more  spherical  lens  and  corresponding  cornea  i;ive 
them  an  intensity  better  suited  to  the  opacity  of  the  me- 
dium in  which  their  power  is  required  to  be  exorcised. 
'  They  may  be  compared,'  says  he,  '  to  a  person  near- 
sighted, who  sees  objects  with  superior  magnitude  and  bril- 
liancy when  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  his  natural 
powers  of  vision,  from  the  increased  angle  these  objects 
subtend.' 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon- 
don, No.  1 755  of  the  Physiotogical  series  of  preparations, 
is  the  eye  of  the  Great  Horned  Owl  {Pu&o  marimus),  from 
which  the  cornea,  humours,  and  a  lateral  section  of  the 
tunicii  have  been  removed,  showing  the  remarkable  prolon- 
gation of  the  anterior  segment  of  the  eye,  which  assumes  in 
consequence  a  tubular  form.  The  horny  plates  of  tho  scle- 
rotica are  noextended  with  this  segment  to  maintain  its  pe- 
culiar shape,  and  to  afford  a  firm  basis  for  the  support  of  a 
very  large  and  prominent  cornea.  The  roaraupiuin  may  be 
observed  to  be  of  small  proportional  size,  consisting  of  seven 
slightly  converging  plicsB.  The  sclerotica,  forming  tho  pos- 
terior segment  of  the  eye,  is  very  thin.  The  vitreous  and 
crystalline  humours  of  the  eye  of  the  same  species  are  pre- 
pared in  No.  1 749  of  the  same  series,  to  show  that  the  vitre- 
ous humour  has  a  distinct  capsule,  part  of  which  is  reflected 
from  its  outer  surface.  No.  1750  is  the  crystalline  lens  of 
an  owl,  showing  its  great  convexity  adapted  to  the  small 
distance  at  whicli  objects  are  visible  to  this  nocturnal  bird 
at  the  time  when  it  goes  in  quest  of  food.  A  longitudinal 
section  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  an  owl,  showing  its  form 
and  laminated  structure,  is  prepared  in  No.  1751.  No. 
179S  shows  tho  eyeball  (membrana  nictitan$)  and  its 
muscles,  with  tho  external  eyelids  and  Harderian  gland 
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nf  the  Great  Honied  Owl.  In  consequence  of  Ihe  limited  I 
raotiun  v(  llie  eyeball,  aiisinj;  fidin  us  bulk  as  compared 
with  the  orbit,  the  muisclus  are  ol  Muall  sue.  Those  of  the 
meml/rana  nictatant  are,  on  the  contrary,  well  developed. 
Britllm  are  placed  in  the  puDcia  lacbryuMlio,  and  in  the 
duel  of  ihe  Harderian  gland.  No.  17t9  it  the  right  aide  of 
Um  head  of  the  Horned  Owl  {OimmuUu$h  flioving  tbe 
three  eyelids  in  situ.  The  two  horiiont»1  ue  piovided  with 

Elumi>!>e  cilia ;  the  third,  or  nictitating;  cyeli<l,  is  more  ob- 
quely  (tlaced  in  the  owls  than  in  other  birds,  and  sweeps 
over  the  eye  downwards  as  well  as  outwards,  ui  which  mo- 
tion it  in  usually  accompanied  by  the  upper  eyelid.  The 
tarsal  cartilage  is  neverthelew  fiwuidenly  in  the  lower  eye- 
lid. A  white  brittle  it  petted  through  the  duct  of  the 
Hnrdwriin  glend»  end  a  bltek  one  through  one  of  the 
pnoeta  ltdur)-aMlia  end  th«  laehiynnl  duet  to  the  note. 
{Oataio^,  vol  iii.) 

Heann^. — This  sense  appears  to  be  Wf  acute  in  the 
Strigida :  they  not  only  luuk,  but  listen  fat  prey.  No. 
1581  of  the  same  seriu^,  in  the  same  museum,  is  a  Auction 
of  the  head  of  the  last-mentioned  species,  showing  the 
organ  of  hearmg  of  the  right  side.  The  membrana  tym- 
pani  it  lodged,  in  ihia  tribe  of  biid%  at  the  bottom  of  a 
wide  but  noderatelf  deep  external  meatna,  wUeh  it 
guarded  by  an  interior  Ibid  of  integument,  and  further  pro- 
vided with  a  well  developed  auricular  circle  of  feathers, 
■winch  to^'clher  fulfil  tlie  functions  of  an  external  concha. 
The  drum  ol  the  ear  is  very  thin  and  transparent;  its  vibra- 
tions are  convey  ed  to  the  labyrinth  by  a  single  oasieulum,  as 
in  reptiles.  The  membrane  closing  the  foramen  ovale,  to 
wbicb  the  basit  of  the  oolumella  is  attached,  the  vestibule, 
and  the  three  aemieinalar  caoak,  are  thown;  the  two 
tmaller  and  external  eandt  are  laid  open  where  they  open 
into  each  other  in  the  middle  of  their  course.  Bristles  a  u 
placed  in  both  Eustachian  tubes,  which  communicate  tu 
gitber  al  their  bmbI  tanninatioa^  aa  in  the  aroaodfla. 


Hrad  of*  younf  White  or  Bam  Owl.   (Sirls  Imbbm.)  . 

The  dovB  pmnKl  hnckwatd*  >ii<l  funtanl*  to  expoie  Ihe  aadllsry  ^na;e 

Ukd  opt-rriiliim.  il,  cnftnium;  h,  hill  f^-rfiiralfil  b^^  tho  nn^tiil;  r,  Brek  :  tf. 
t]p*;  r.  t>  iii]ii»Ht:"ik  iif  t-\'.>inrtt  sKtii  -iiiro'i[i>.U:ii,'  tlir  oniicL'  uf  the  ear  ;  f,  an- 
IniBi  Oaii,u(opricuUr  fuidof  Uic  eari  *.  put  uf  lite  tvmpauie  tm  QaaArMe 
a«es  t  4  Miibwaa  «|W|wl   CW.  Um.  OtU.  OMr^wUitJ 


IW       Ue  or  BaiB  Owi.  (iHtU  Swnea  ) 


Smell  and  Tattt. — These  senses  appear  to  be  developed 
nearly  tiiL-y  are  in  the  Falconida-.  No.  1461  of  the  series 
in  the  same  museum  shows  the  tongue,  laryn.\,  and  lower 
jaw  of  a  homed  owl  injected.  The  tongue  exhibits  little 
vascularity,  except  at  the  membranous  space  interveninK 
between  the  retrovarted  papille  on  its  base  and  the  glottis. 
Xheflcifleetof  numerous  glands  may  be  observed  on  eack 
lUeeftbefntnum  hnguoj.   ( Caia//^^u«,  vol.  iii.) 

Touch  much  the  same  as  in  the  Falconida-.  Like  theirs, 
the  feet  uf  the  owls  are  formed  for  clutching  and  trussinj|{ 
their  prey,  in  aid  of  which  the  external  toe  of  the  latter  la 
capable  of  i>eing  directed  either  furuard  or  backward. 

Systematic  Arua.noeuk.nt  and  Natural  History. 

Zoologists  are  generaUy  agreed  in  the  position  assigned 
lo  the  owla.  In  Beloo  and  Getner  we  Hod  them  next  to 
the  diurnal  birda  of  prey.  In  the  Worlt  of  the  former  the 
cuckoo  indeed  intervenes ;  but  the  external  similitude  be- 
tween tliat  species  and  the  bir<ls  uf  prey  accounts  Sat  the 
intervention.  In  Gesner  the  Shrikes  eOBM  between  thw 
diurnal  and  nocturnal  predacious  birds. 

Willughhy  divides  the  birds  of  prey  into  the  diurnal  and 
tbe  noeturnal.  pladim  in  the  laat  anbdtvition  of  the  iinner 
tiw  BnteliefBitda  and  Blvda  «f  Fnaiiia.  Um  laUtr  hn 
separates  into  twotoeliomy—ltlhebanNdorenmd;  Setlwao 
without  horns. 

Brisson  places  the  owls  in  the  second  section  of  his  third 
order,  which  consists  of  birds  with  a  short  and  hooked  bill. 
This  second  seotion  is  defined  as  comprising  species  tbe 
base  of  whose  ImU  it  covered  with  feattaers  directed  for- 
wardt. 

The  genua  8Ma  aiandt  among  the  Aedpitrei  in  tbe 
'  Systema  Natnrm.*  between  the  K«n«ra  Falco  and  Lamut, 

which  last  concludes  thai  order  of  Linna.'U<. 

Latham  places  ihe  uwls  at  the  end  uf  the  birds  of  prey, 
and  so  do  Lac^pMe,  Duroiril.  and  Meyer.  Iliiser.  on  the 
contrary,  makes  the  Noetumi  tbe  first  of  his  order  Haptw 
toru.  Cuvier  makes  them  follow  the  IMHraet ;  and  they 
iaunediaialy  praeede  the  Paimttmf,  nnang  wbieli  last  the 
Butebar-birda  bold  the  llrtt  place  in  tbe  Irtt  fhmOjr.  Den* 
tirottret.  Vieillot  arranges  the  owls  with  tbe  (kmily  name 
of  jEgolimt,  under  his  second  tribe  {Noetumi)  of  nis  first 
order  Aedpitret. 

M.  Temminck  places  them  at  the  end  of  his  first  order 
(^Rapacf$) ;  and,  in  his  '  Manuel '  of  European  birds,  divides 
tlic  family  of  Owls  into  two  divisions, — 1st.  the  ChomeUtt, 
properly  so  called ;  2nd.  the  Chouettet  Hibout. 

The  I  St  division,  or  CAolt-AMaii/a.  he  tubdividet  into  two 
sections,  placing  in  the  ftrtt  seetion  tbe  Aedpttrint  OteU, 
or  tluise  which  see  well  and  pursue  their  prey  by  day;  and 
in  the  second  seel  ion  the  NoctumtU  OwU,  which  hunt  in  no 
light  stronger  than  twilight  or  ttoonUgbt*  and  oonoeal 
themselves  during  tbe  day. 

In  the  first  section  of  tbe  tiat  division  If.  Temminck 
places  the  following  tpeciea— iSlrifte  Lofponieei,  Nffeka, 
UraUntiM,  mAJuntrta. 

In  tbe  second  we  find  nebulotOt  Abtco,  JbmmMk  pam 
riita,  Tengtnalmi,  and  Aeadica. 

Under  the  second   division,  Chnuettet  Hiboui,  distin 
guished  by  two  tufts  of  feathers  situated  more  or  le»s  for 
ward  upon  the  front,  and  capable  of  erection  (whence  their 
English  appellation  of  Horned  Owls)  be  arranges  Strigei 
I  rcu  hyotut,  Bubo,  Otua,  and  Scops. 

Mr.  Vigon»  who  maket  hit  fliat  order  (Saptorei)  eoniitt 
«f  the  fitmiliet  Fntturidef,  Fateonidtr,  Stngidee,  and  Ojf 
pogeranidee,  says,  in  his  paiK-r  '  On  the  Natural  Afiinitios 
that  connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds,'  that  if  we 
search  Tt  the  connection  between  the  Fnlrornd/r  and  the 
Strigttlte,  we  shall  not  fail  to  tlnd  their  athniiy  apparent,  as 
is  usual,  in  tbe  less  typical  part  of  the  two  groups.  '  In  the 
tatter  family  aome  species  may  be  observed  gradually  ap- 
proaching the  Afeenain  their  diurnal  habits  and  the  lateral 
petition  of  the  qret ;  and.  at  the  tame  tinek  daterting  Ifaeir 
own  oongenett  in  losing  the  larire  orifice  to  die  ear.  tm  disk 
that  s\)rrnr.nds  the  face,  and  tno  egrets  that  decorate  the 
hewl  uf  tlie  tyjie  of  the  family.  The  genus  Sumia,  Dum^r., 
which  includes  the  "  Chourtte*  E}>erviers"  of  the  French 
naturalists,  is  tbe  most  aocipitrine  of  the  group.  In  addition 
to  the  approximation  already  pointed  out,  the  bill  and  tail 
of  this  genua,  more  lengthened  thin  thote  of  the  OwU  in 
genertl,  giveitaitillatronger  resemblancete  the  Memidte. 
The  group  of  ButMordt  among  the  latter  family  appears  to 
come  most  dotely  to  the  Owlt  in  their  slow  and  heavjr 
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fligBt,  tte  st»f\no?s  of  llieir  plurnac^c.  and  their  slothful  and 
cowaidly  habits.  The  genus  Circtw  of  Bechstcii)  in  par- 
ticular, i'Lw  inch  our  Hen  Harrier  gires  a  famiUar  example, 
may  b«  observed  to  puiisess  a  peculiar  elont^tion  and  erec- 
tion of  the  face-feathers,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
tte  duk  that  eoeirclM  Itw  lkc«  of  the  StrigjiUr,  and  it  may 
therafbra  ba  putieukriwd  (ba  mmg  thote  groups,  at 
least,  which  are  most  tuumn  tottl^U  mubitinf  tlM  hiMreid 
approach  to  Surma* 

The  samu  author  ob?ervL-s,  in  the  same  paper,  that  when 
we  search  among  the  IWehert  [iNSBnoRR-ij  for  that  point 
where  they  approximate  the  Owlt,  we  find  in  the  Capri- 
mu/am  of  Liiinsua  ^OoAitUCKKR*!  a  group  wboiw  general 
appcarmce  and  hiibiu  point  out  tbe  alBnitf.  *  The  ooc- 
tnnua  «ad  ptodalory  iM»iumor  thte  genus,  tbe  hawking 
iHght.  tbe  legs  ftotfaerfld  to  the  talons,  the  large  ears  and 
eyes,  the  very  disk  ih  u  -m  rounds  the  face,  and  the  pes 
tmation  of  the  exJernal  ijuiH-ieathers,  ob*ervable  in  sumo  ol 
the  species,  the  tjuiierHl  softness  of  the  plumage,  toi,'elher 
with  lis  pccuUarl)  linking  colour  ami  markings,  produce  a 
similarit  v  between  it  and  Strix  that  has  attracted  the  eye  of 
tbe  common  observer  no  leas  than  of  tbe  naturalirt.  The 
txorineial  names  of  this  genus  have  generally  a  reference 
lo  tbti  yaemiblMM;  wbile  the  earlier  seientiflc  deBcribers 
of  tbe  diflbroDt  epeetes  have  for  the  moat  part  ranked  thera 
with  the  Owl*.    I  know  not  whether  the  singular  cha- 
racter ob'ter^'able  in  some  of  the  species  of  this  faniily,  the 
serrated  nail  of  the  middle  toe.*  may  not  be  cite<l  as  an  adili- 
lional  proof  of  their  approach  to  tbe  birdi  qf  prey.  Tbe 
«ttong  talons  of  tbe  latter  are  lost  in  Ceprtmu^ta ;  but  a 
coBetroetMa  of  similar  import  (for  tbe  serration  of  tbe  nail 
apOMri  ctpabto  of  be:ng  applied  to  tbe  purposes  of  leisure 
OBtj)  pnaerves,  though  faintly,  the  resemblance.    May  we 
not  alauHt  venture  to  affirm  that  this  apparently  trivial  ap- 
pendage is  an  instance  of  tliat  beautiful  shafiiiig  by  which 
Nature  softens  down  xhe  extremes  of  her  neigbbuuniiy 
jroups,  one  of  those  minute  and  delicate  toadies  by  wlucii 
the  marks  at  once  aa  affinity  and  deviation?   But  while 
ve  may  discern  at  a  glanoe  the  general  appro:timaiion  of 
iheea  t«o  familiea,  w«  must  at  tot  Mtne  tine  aeknowledge 
tbat  Xhmy  stand  in  Med  of  an  intermediate  link  to  give 
them  a  closer  connection.   The  weakness  of  tin?  bill  and  of 
the  leg*  and  feet  of  the  Caprimvlgus  still  ketips  it  at  some 
distance  from  the  Owls,  in  whicli  the  same  inenibeis  aie 
somparatively  strong;    while  thu  skiJu  gape  of  Us  moutli 
serves  to  divide  the  families  still  further.    A  connecting 
link  has  been  however  supplied  by  an  Australasian  group, 
Adbigiisef  If.  Cavier«  Vbieh  barmonises  these  discrepant 
eliaiaeiMi.  We  bave  an  oppovittnity  of  obsemng,  among 
tbe  speeiiaens  in  tlie  cotleetion  of  tfaie  Soeiety,  bow  Ikr  the 
bill  of  tfi  ■  i-xlraorilinary  L;enu3  combines  the  diflferenl  forms 
of  tiiai      Uie  two  fjenera,  and  how  far  the  leK-*.  still  main- 
tainitig  the  characteristics  of  CaprimuJgiu,  such  as  the  un- 
equal length  of  the  tues,  are  relati.-d  to  thoto  of  Strix  by 
:heir  superior  robLi  l  u  -  .    Here  indeed  there  is  a  beautiful 
gradation  of  affinittes.    All  the  front  toes  of  Caprimulgut 
are  united  by  a  oonnectin;^  membrane  as  fer  as  to  tbe  first 
joint ;  those  of  Slrix  are  divided  to  tbe  origin ;  while  those 
of  fhjdargvt  partake  of  the  ebaraeten  of  both,  in  having 
the  middle  toe  connected  with  the  outer,  but  divided  from 
the  inner.    A^ain,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  Caprimnl- 
rii<  has  the  nail  of  the  middle  toe  dilated  and  serr,ited, 
Sirir  has  it,  generally  speaking,  umiilaied  and  entire  at 
the  luar^in ;  but  in  fhdargut  the  same  part  displays  the 
sjagular  dilatation  of  tbe  one,  and  the  mai^inal  integrity  of 
Ibe  other.  It  is  diflkuH  to  ssy  to  wbieb  of  these  groups 
it  eomee  nearest,  until  further  and  more  accurate  accounts 
than  we  at  present  possess  of  its  food  and  economy  may  de- 
termine  its  actual  situation.    .At  present  it  remains  o>culuiit 
between  the  two  families,  and  may  decidedly  be  pronounced 
the  immediate  passage  from  llie  bird.i  o/ureij  to  the  Prr chert.' 
(Linn.  7>a»f.,  vol.  xiv.)    lu  the  '  PoiUaiU  d'Oyteaux, 
1667.  the  Strix  CaprimuJgut,  Aw  Metefmtt  (Goatsucker), 
immediately  follows  tbe  OwU. 

Mr,  SwBinson  states  tbat  tbe  divisions  of  the  SMgidm 
made  by  modern  ornithologists  can  all  be  referred  to  one  or 
other  of  the  following  {jruups: — 1,  Typical  0;^/*,  hiving 
the  facial  disk  very  large  and  complete,  with  larqe  ears  and 
(in  gcneial)  an  ample  operculum  ;  2,  Horned  Ou  ls,  fur- 

*  '  Ttia  ODatBoD  BarthOtfi  (Strir  Jiammia,  Linn.)  |iaun*M  tli«  umt  ett.i- 
SHflSt  er  ■  ••iTtlfd  ■utjT'Bt,  und  Miac  otiier  t|ic«iei  uf  thr  SMfUm  axhihit 
'hat  tkt  rudiaieau  of  iu  UntsnUbliiliiai  lUll  mam  clowly  tbt  alliutr 


nishcd  with  egrets  and  a  large  fic;;il  di.sk,  but  hnvmi:  onlv 
small  or  moderaltr-sized  ears ;  and  3,  Diurnal  or  Hattk  Owlt, 
where  the  conch  of  the  ear  is  comparatively  small,  and  is 
destitute  of  an  operculum :  the  beail  has  no  egrets,  and  the 
facial  disk  is  imperfect  or  obsolete.  The  first  he  considen 
the  ^pical  group ;  theseoondithesubtjpieal;  andtbe  thicd, 
the  abeirant  group. 

The  Slri'^ntf,  or  typical  owls,  avo,  Mr.  Swainson  thinks, 
well  represented  by  the  oomtlion  white  specie?.    The  head 
IS,  he  remarks,  uncommonly  laryo,  and  the  fa:  lal  disk  of 
great  circumference ;  thu  extent  of  the  latter  is  marked  by 
a  dense  semicircle  of  rigid  narrow  feathers,  forming  a  sort 
of  colUr,  with  turiyedonda^  lying  elose  upon  each  other  ip 
the  manner  of  ecales.  Tbe  apntvre  of  tbe  ear,  which  is 
within  this  oollar,  is  large,  measuring^he  says,  in  the  Brown 
Owl,  more  than  an  inch  in  length.   This  is  protected  by  an 
f  erculum,  which  is  sometimes  nm  'i  lar  j*  r  f'v.^  in  Strix 
/Lminea}  than  the  aperture,  and  sometiiueji  nearly  of  tlie 
S  I  HI  '  size.    He  does  not  however  regard  these  differences  as 
generic.   Owls  of  this  group  are,  be  observes,  eminently 
nocturnal,  and  their  geognphic  distribution,  as  is  usual  m 
all  pre  sminsnt  tyne^  ia  very  wide ;  the  white  owl,  under 
slight  variations  or  eohmr,  having  been  found  in  all  the 
temperate  parts  of  Amsriea*  in  the  sultry  groves  of  India, 
and  even  in  Australia.  Without  attempting  to  arrange  the 
Millet  ner;iL  i  f  ttilg  group  in  their  natural  order  of  suocexeionr 
a  laik,  ha  remarks,  of  great  difficulty,  he  proreeds  to  enu- 
merate such  of  the  subordinate  groups  as  appear  to  hiin 
either  to  lead  to  or  represent  the  other  genera.    He  makes 
it  the  primary  distinction  of  the  birds  of  this  group,  that 
two  out  of  tlM  throe  primary  eharacters,  vis.  the  foeial 
disk,  tbe  opereulvm.  and  the  great  development  of  the  ear, 
should  be  found  in  all ;  hence  he  ineludiw  in  it  the  com- 
mon long  and  short-eared  owls  of  Britain,  as  aberrant  forms 
or  subgenera,  rcpreseuling  the  lasorial  or  crested  type  of 
the  genus.    Mr.  Swainson  finds  a  third  t)pe  in  llie  Strix 
Tengmalmi,  to  which,  he  thinks,  we  should  probably  refer 
Ibe  various  small  species  of  Europe  (stiU  but  imperfectly 
known  under  the  name  of  Strix  patterina),  together  with 
those  of  temperate  Ameriea.  These  latter  owls,  he  oh- 
servBStare  known  by  their  small  sise;  short  foot,  thiekly 
covered  with  feathers  to  the  root  of  the  claws;  and  by  thu 
operculum  being  long  and  narrow,  the  conch  forming  al- 
most a  semicircle.    Tins  he  cun.siJcrs  to  be  the  leiiuirostral 
division  of  the  genus,  nnd  ;;<;ives  ii  ihu  subgeneric  appellation 
of  Seotophtl(4X.    Stnr  cin'  /  va,  with  its  long  tail,  holds,  m 
his  opinion,  an  intermediate  station  between  Strut  Terte- 
malmi  and  Sirix  ttriduUt,  and  becomes  the  type  of  his  sub* 
genus  Scotiaptex,  the  length  and  gnduated  shape  of  the 
tail  separating  it  both  from  &ofopArlKt  and  Stritf. 

Mr.  Swainiun  retains  the  anlient  name  of  Asio  for  the 
second  genus,  remarking  tliat  Noctmi  has  already  been  ap- 
propriated by  Linntous  to  an  extensive  pi  I'jj)  uf  nocturnal 
lepidopterous  insects.  Here  he  places  the  true  Horned 
Owls,  furnished  with  conspicuous  egrets  above  the  eyes, 
and  with  large  disks  and  eon.  The  focial  disk,  in  this 
groups  is  itill  large,  but  it  hk.  he  oheerves»more  or  less  im- 
perfaed^  Mpesially  above  the  eyes.  11m  xnad  ehaneter  of 
this  dt^ion  is  the  possemion  i>f  ^tets.  Mr.  Swainson  has 
little  (1  u'lt,  iu  ltriti-  fr  irn  p-iblisbed  figures,  that  all  the 
subgemeii'^  muu]:^  Lvib-  but  lie  here  notices  two  only.  The 
Great  White  Hor;:  1  Uwl  [lleliaptex  Arctictv-),  in  his 
opinion,  evidently  intervenes  beiwisen  Atio  Vtrgmimui  and 
Nyctia  Candida.  'It  is,  in  fact,' continues  Mr.  Swainson, 
*  so  closely  connected  with  tbe  latter,  that,  but  for  its  egi«ts» 
both  would  stand  in  the  same  genus:  the  facial  disk  hat 
now  almost  entirely  disappsarsd;  the  head  is  not  mneh 
bigger  in  proportion  than  that  of  a  Mean  of  tile  same 

dimensions;  and  the  c  ir  nr:  very  smuii.  Like  the  Oieat 
Ciiiereou*  Owl,  which  it  !A.-cms  to  represent,  its  tail,  al- 
though not  much  graduated,  is  longer  than  usual.  La.st  of 
all  come  the  little  ^o^x  Owls,  a  diminutive  group  in  point 
of  siye,  but  of  which  there  are  many  species.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  believe  tbat  these  may  form  a  sut>gonus  of  them- 
selves, although  we  cannot  at  present  deleet  any  very  pto- 
minent  character  by  vbklt  Wf  an  eMMated  from  tneir 
congeners.  They  seem  to  dmr  indeed  ftom  the  great 
horned  owls  above  mentioned,  by  the  superior  length  of 
their  legs,  and  by  the  nakedness  of  their  toes.  From  the 
hornless  passerine  owls  of  Europe  {Strix  'IVrtgmtdmi,  &c.\ 
which  they  seem  to  represent,  they  are  ai  once  known  by  the 
diminished  siseof  their ean,  and  by  their  egrets ;  while,  from 
tbe,oorraipoadinK  group  in  Kouib  America  (iVpefqiMlm; 
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 ,   J  iMOfpiitsd  by  Uw  last  of  these  charao 

%mL  Far  tlia  pMirat  thaMlbre  «e  maj  letaiD  the  group 
until  th*  whotogwniM  is  properly  analyaad.  Sevenl  tpccie<, 
apparendy  belonging  to  tlie  ttubgenud  Seaptt  tre  found  in 
SiDuih  America,  and  one  in  Western  Africa.  One  of  Ibc 
most  remarkably  hurnod  specie^i  i-  1:1  .I'l  '  mperalioiiu ; 
and  there  are  several  Trom  India  which  have  ihc  tarti  on 
\tg-,  lu'ai  ly  naked.' 
Mr.  Swainmon  ti>en  eoroei  to  the  aberrant  group,  com- 

EBod,  aa  usual,  of  three  diviiioDs.  which  be  views  as  genera. 
Illii  nonii  b*  plaoM  ^^/elm,  lffietipeU$,  kod  StmuL 
Mr.  Smioion  njeoto  lb*  s*neim  NoetMia,  B1A9,  ind 
Ulula,  and  still  hesitates  at  adroittint;  Sffmium,  being  un- 
certain whether  the  brown  owl  of  Britain  is  really  one  uf  the 
types  of  tlie  genus  Strix.  On  ihc  other  hand  he  pn^poaes 
SmHapfgx,  Scotophiliu,  heUaptex.  and  Nuctipetei, 

In  (he  following  table  the  author  gna$  lUt  triMlt«Mlit 
of  the  eotii9  fkmily :~ 


Strigidie. — The  Owlg. 


Onara. 

Suis. 


\t  lypiaal  group.— Ears  large,  op^iculated,  iioegreta. 
%  BvKyiriaM.— Bars  smaller,  no  operculum,  egreta^ 
Ears  small,  no  o^rets  or  opercu- 
lum, di^k  iini>«rfor.t. 
Ift  AbMitnt— Head  aamll.  elava  faatliWMl»  tett 

abort.    «...  Nyeteu. 
Heii'l   large,  claws  naked,  tail 

iiioderaie.       ,        .        .  Njciipetcs. 

lUiid  Miinil,  cluwa  tatbmd,  tail 

wedged.        •      •      •  Simia. 

Thm  Mua  utatlior  otoeww  tbat  uw  bnow  loo  little  of  tbo 

birds  comiiosii)^  tbctc  proup5  Jo  admit  of  their  onalugiei 
being  trncud  alIl^;n;;  other  fatniiiea,  at  least  with  preciinon. 
Nevertheless,  lie  ii  iIk  cs  the  indications  of  such  aiinloy.es  : 
*  Thus.'  says  he,  '  the  lengthened  and  more  conic  bill  of  the 
bam  owl  reminds  us  of  the  Conirottret ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  bill  of  Ari0  Virgintana  (Viiginianus)  is  described  by 
I>r.  Richanboii  aa  ««ry  itrangly  curved  from  the  ba»e.  and 
with  ila  cutting  bmkmi  Wf  obtnaely  lobed  in  the  middle — 
a  Btiuature  peoutiarTy  belonging  to  dentirostral  types.  The 
short  tail  and  piscatorial  hauiis  of  the  Nycita  Candida  suf- 
flcicrUly  designate  the  aquatic  type.   The  long-legged  bur- 
rowing owl  ubviuusly  repre^eIUs  the  grallatDrtalorder  of 
birds  and  the  gltriform  ((uadrupads;  but  whether  it  is  the 
type  of  Nyetipetet,  or  «nc  of  its  subgenera,  wo  know  not; 
voile  in  the  long-tailed  hawk-owla  of  the  genua  Surmn  we 
traoe  tbat  great  development  oi  tail  so  eonspieuona  in  raao- 
ttaltypaa.'^  (CAtM^M^'on  qf  Birth,  vol.  i.) 
Thu  ftHowOlg  ia  tli«  arrangemout  iu  the  Syru^t  at  the 
of  tfw  aaeoM  volurou  of  the  work:— 
Strigidef. 
Genera. 
Slriitlinn.  (Typical  OwU.) 
SiibgatMm:— Strw;  Sattiapteg;  Seotopkihu;  <Nw. 

Asio,  Aniiq.    (Horned  Owls.) 
Su^enera  '.—Hehaptex ;  Scop*.   (Scops  Owls.) 

N>  ciiu.  Sav.  (Baglfl  Ovla.) 
Subgenera  not  dL-niiad. 

Nyctipetos,  Sw.  (Spamow  0«1b>) 
8ubi«M»ra  opt  deSned. 

Sumia,  Dun.  (Hawk  OwtsJ 
Submm  Mt  daOiiud. 

ThaPrine*  of  Canino,  in  bit  Gtograpkietl  tmd  Compo' 
rative  Litt  the  Birds  nf  Eurc^e.  and  jVoTifil  JUMmOt 
gives  the  fdlowing  arrangement  ot  the^ 

SiriguLc. 
Subfam.  u.  SuiiiiiiDO. 
Genera.— 8urnia,  Durn. ;  Nyclea,  Bonap. ;  Glaucidium, 
fioie  i  Athene,  Boie  (Nudtpett*,  S  ^  M  Scope,  Sav. 
Subfam.  &  Buuumaju. 
OoMin^ubo.  Cuv.  {40io  and  BtiiaataK,  8«.) ;  Stmi' 
urn.  Cuv.  iSeoHaptes,  8w.% 

Subfam.  c.  Ululinrei. 
Genera.— 0/W,  Cuv.;  Brachyotut.  Gould j  ViiUa,  Cuv.J 
NpcMe,  Bnbm  {8eoto}Jiilwt,  Sw.). 

Subfam.  d.  Slriginai. 
Genua,  Sirix,  Linn. 

The  Stnxuiee  form  the  third  family  of  tbe  order  Aeeipi- 
(rwin  the  I^rince's  method.  The  Pl^cinndee  eonpoae  iiia 
aaeoad  fanuly  of  tbat  older.  Hia  fourth  family,  th«  Ant  in 
*"IS"^^'''!!*'2*  «QBai«e  of  tha  CaprimulguLt. 

Mr  Q.  B.  Qnr  makm  Htm  AedpUrM  iMmi  Ite 


second  suborder  of  first  order  Acajyttru.  Hia  third 
family,  the  fiiat  of  tbat  suborder,  ia  formed  of  tbe  Striigvkt 
which  Btnthua  subdivided  by  him:— 

Subfam.  I.  Surninn. 
Genera, — Stamia.  Dum.  (Syrnia,  Sieph  ,  Strix,  Gm.)  ; 
.-frftif'a.  Wagl.  {Sumia,  Cu\- ,  Strir,  Shaw)  ;  .Vj^r/j-u,  Sicph. 
(iVoc/u«,Cuv,  NucUa,  Sw.) ;  Athene,hoio(,Nifctipetet,i»v., 
SiHit,  Diand.);  Huhm,  Hodgs 

Subfam.  '2.  Buboninc. 
Genera.— Sa)p»,  Sav.  {Scope,  Sav.,  Asio.  Briss.,  Ohu, 
1^  Strix,  Linn.) ;  Im^ottrix,  Less.,  Ketupu,  hen*, 
tCnttnmgme,  Hodgs.,  Stnx,  Gm.)  .Bubo,  Bibb.  (Felieept, 
Barr..  Atio.  .\niiq.,  Uhtla,  Bonap..  Bdi<ifte9,Bm,t  A$edut' 
phut,  J.  Geoff.,  Strix,  Linn.). 

Subfaiu.  3.  IJluliiiae. 
Genera.  — Syr;iti/77j,  Sav.  (Scutiufilf.r,  Sw.,  Ulula,  Briss., 
Strtx.  Linn);  Olut,  Ray  (Aiio,  Brits  ,  Bracfit/otus,  Gould, 
Sirix,  Linn.) ;  Urrua,  HodRsi. ;  Nyctulopt.  Wagl. ;  Uiula, 
Cbv.  {Strix,  Gm.) ;  Olaudmum,  Uoie  tS/nx.  Linn.,  Noctua, 
Cuv..  ^<Amc  Boie);  Nyetale,  Brebm  iSaOafhthu,  Bw,, 
Nudiptdu  at  PUKpedee,  Le«i,  Sfnx^  Boabt,  AAwe» 
Boia);  JWmwv  Hod^s. 

SubfauL.  4.  Strieinan. 
Gen  e  r  a .— .9/rtji^  Linn  \  iHplKbit,  J.G«oft(Artv»B«ii£); 
Bulaca,  Ilud^s. 

Geographical  Ditlribution  qf  the  Family  — Very  wide; 
extending  aa  bigb  aa  tbe  Polar  Sea.  where  Strix  Nuetea  ia 
reoarded  by  B.  Bablna  as  having  been  seen  on  the  islandaia 
tha  Bummer  rnonlha*  and  bv  Janet  Ru»s  as  baviog^been 
observed  about  yietoria  Harbour  throui^hout  tba  winter, 
wherti  several  pairs  had  bred  in  tlie  precedini^  autumn  ;  and 
as  low  at  least  as  Purl  Famine  in  the  Straits  of  Mi4;cllaa 
{Strix  rii/ipes,  Sirix  nana.  Sec,  Kin^;).  Sjiecics  are  found 
in  Europe,  A^iia,  Africa,  America,  and  in  Australia. 

FoMi.  — Birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  even  fish  (in  the  case 
of  Sirix  nyciea  and  Strixfammea),  accordint;  to  the  site  of 
the  spadai.  Haiet,  partridges,  grouse,  and  even  tba 
turkev,  are  attacked  by  the  larger  liorned  owls  of  Euiopa 
and  America;  while  mico,  shrews,  small  birds,  snakes,  and 
crabs  suffice  for  the  inferior  strength  of  the  smaller  Slri' 
ridai.  Mr.  VarrcU  states  that  the  short-eared  owl  (Sirtx 
brachyotue)  ia  the  only  biid  Of  pny  in  wbieb  ba  tmt  fbnnd 
the  remains  of  a  bat. 

Tbe  tpeciat  are  numerous,  and  the  British  Museum  con- 
tains a  very  flna  coUaetion  of  them.  Our  linita  will  not 

Kermit  ua  to  do  mote  than  notice  a  very  few.  Tba  iMgar 
orned  owU  era  deacribed  in  the  article  BOM. 

EuKOPKAN  Owls. 
The  common  white  or  barn  owl  {^Strix , 
our  first  attention,  from  its  typical  nature. 

Detcriflinn.  —  Male. —  lJ|i|)er  parts  bright  yellowish, 
varied  with  groy  and  brown  £ig-xag  lines,  and  sprinkled  with 
a  multitude  of  amall  whitish  dots ;  face  and  throat  white  ; 
lower  parU  iaioma  individualt  ratty  white>  tprinklad  with 
anaH  wown  doia^  in  oihara  bright  waitn.  narked  with  amall 
brownish  points ;  in  others  again  without  thcislighlest  appear- 
ance of  spots ;  feet  and  toes  covered  with  a  very  shortdown, 
more  sea  n  ty  on  tb«  tOOB  ;  if  it  fdlow.  LDDCtb  idlOOt  thll^ 
teen  inches. 

In  tba  Fnml§  fSk  lha  tinta  aia  hr%hlar.  and  mora  daw- 
loped. 

Kou;^.— -Covered  with  a  thick  white  down,  and  remain 
long  in  the  nost.  Mr.  Bly tb  alaiat  that  the  Artt  aat  af  te- 
thers throws  very  slowly,  and  it  not  meal  ted  till  flw  itaoad 
autumn. 

FanWiV*.— Whitish.  orenlircU  white. 

This  is,  the  Efraie.  P^eeaie,  and  Pelit  CJm.'hua'it  PtombS 
of  ihe  French;  Barba^anni,  Ail"c<j  Comntu  ;  •  e  Hicmco,  of 
the  Italians;  Sehleterhauz,  Perhchtier/auii:,  mA  Perl- 
Eule  of  the  Germans;  De  KerkuH  of  tho  Netherlands; 
Bam  Owl,  fVhite  Owl,  Church  Oiot.  GilUhotelet,  Hoiplet, 
Madgt  Haudet,  Madge  Owl.  Hiteing  Owl,  and  Screedl 
Owl  of  the  modern  British ;  and  Dylluan  wen  of  tbeantient 
Bniish. 

Geof(ra}ihici.U  Dintribution. — Very  wide,  (}oinmon  in 
England  and  Ireland,  less  common  in  Scotland.  Not  com- 
mon in  the  Orkneys,  but  prt»»nt  in  some  of  the  islands. 
Found  in  Denmark,  but  said  not  to  inhabit  Swoden  or  Noi^ 
way;  generally  spread  over  temperate  Europe;  found  in 
Madeira ;  common  in  Loraine ;  extending  in  AfVica  fh>m 
the  north  to  the  Cape  of  OiKid  Hope;  met  with  in  India, 
Japan,  and  Australia?*   African  and  Japanese  individuala 
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Mb  M*  TMmriiMik  tdlt «.  MwMy  timilar  to  tbow  of 
KqroM;  «ad  thoM  of  North  Amerie*  (when  it  is  Iband  in 
the  united  StatM,  bnt  does  not  appoar  to  viiit  the  Fur- 

countries)  differ  only  in  having  some  »liffht  tints  of  more 
•ombre  hue.  Those  of  South  America  (thu  Yellow  Owl) 
■re  different. 

Habitt,  Food,  — ^Montagu  aayt  that  this  ipeoim  is 
MTer  known  to  hoot  Mr.  Yanvll  tlatea  that  it  lereeoha*. 
b«t  daaa  not  MMrafljv  haot  Sir  W.  Jardina  dadataa  that 
ha  ah«t  aM  n  tha  aet  oT  booting ;  and  that  at  night,  trban 
■at  alamad,  hooting  is  their  goneml  rry.  It  snores  and 
hiaaaa^  and,  liko  other  owls  when  annoyed  or  frightened, 
•naps  its  bill  loudlv.  Rat-i,  mu-*,  nhrewg,  young  birds,  nnd 
beetles  form  tlieir  food,  a:i(l  I  he  mice  especially  suffer  when 
the  while  owl  has  a  younir  brood  to  sustain.  It  ho*  been 
seen  to  ealrh  fish.  Tbi»  owl  frequents  churches,  old  build- 
inci.  and  hatin,  oftan  breedinc  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in 
MllawtNaa  near  flnnafarda  and  villagaa.  Hm  naai  ia  but  • 
nvaih  ana^  and  tha  Rmala  laya  threa  or  Ibnr  white  eggt 

■lara  oral  than  those  of  the  brown  or  ivy  owl,  and  not  so 
Imk  Yountf  have  been  found  so  laio  as  July,  September, 
aMaven  December.  Mr.  Blyth,  in  the  Field  Niitur.iliKr s 
Magazine  (vol.  i.),  throws  some  light  upon  ihts.  '  A  ncHt 
of  the  bam  owl,  last  tamnier,' says  he,  Mn  thix  neigh- 
bourhood (Tooting)  contained  two  agg>i  and  when  the^o 
were  hatched  ttm  mora  were  laid,  whlehhttter  were  probably 
batched  by  tha  warmth  of  the  young  birds ;  ■  third  laying 
took  place,  after  the  latter  were  hatched,  and  the  nest  at 
last  contained  «ix  youn^  o«!^  of  three  difTcrent  af;es,  which 
were  all  rcan-d.'  Mr.  Yarrell  slalea  that  ho  has  frequently 
been  told  by  ho\s  in  the  country,  that  they  harl  found  eg^^s 
and  young  birdii  at  the  same  lime  in  this  bird's  nest.  The 
Ibod  is  generally  swallowed  whole,  and  the  bones  and  fur 
or  feethera  njlcetad  in  pallala  called  eaatiqi^  aa  indeed  ia 
generally  tha  eaaa  with  thia  fhaiily. 

In  captivity  the  Bam-Owl  is  sociable  with  otheF  birds, 
hot  will  eoaatiinea,  like  the  dogs,  hide  what  remains  of  iu 


Smiwia  Urdtim9.'~'l)nMpHm.-~WtKm  whitish,  tail 

nach  graduated,  much  longer  than  the  wings;  all  the 
plumage  striped  with  large  lont^itudinal  spots  and  streaks. 

(Mdt\f  both.  Seres. — Hea  l  of  considerable  size,  face  very 
large,  well  feathered,  grevish  white,  marked  with  some 
Maekish  hairs;  a  large  cirete  of  white  Ibatbers  spotted  with 
hcavniah. black,  takes  its  origin  on  the  forehead  and  flrames 
in  the  vbole  face ;  top  of  the  head,  nape,  baek,  and  wing- 
aaaaria  Barhad  with  great  longitudinu  apota,  which  are 
dispeeed  en  a  whitiab  gnnmd ;  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  and 
aU  the  lower  parti  whitish,  marked  on  tho  middle  of  each 
fcaiherw^th  a  large  longitudinal  brown  stripe;  quills  and 
tail-feathers  banrtcd  with  brown  and  diriy  white  allernulclv  ; 
seven  of  tlwee  bands  may  be  eoanted  on  the  Uil ;  beak  yel- 
tow  MailrlitdamifttlwIoaKhnhnafthafteasitiatenm. 


taial  and  taaf  aavand  trflk  lAHa  Mn  mlMd  vifli  amaU 
brown  poinU;  elawavaqr  long,  yellowish.  Length  of  tail 
ten  inches  and  some  line* ;  total  length  about  two  feet 

Young  of  the  Year. —  All  the  ground-colour  of  the 
plumage  bright  brownish-grey  ;  the  spots  and  stripes  on  all 
thu  lower  pans  a>hy-brown  ;  upper  parl.s  irrcKuhirly  »poile<l 
With  ashy-brown  and  light  red,  and  variegated  with  oval 
white  spots;'  wings  and  Uil  transversely  banded  with  gMjr. 
tha  aeven  banda  of  the  tail  whitish  ash. 

TMa  k  the  Btrim  VrdmHt  of  PiHaa;  Mr  Mnrafc 
Rets;  Strite  aioeronra,  Natterer;  Arts  maeroMpAo/o, 
Meisner;  La  Chouette  dei  Afmtt'VraU,  Bonn  in  i;  Ural 
Owl,  Latham ;  Die  Ural Hafneht»etU«,  Bechsieiii ;  Habirhlt- 
eule,  Naumann  ;  Uralitrher  urid OroukStpJiger  Baumkautz, 
Brehm. 

Geographical  DittribuHtm. — Arctic  regions  of  the  Old 
World;  Lapland,  North  of  Sweden.  Norway  and  RwiiB, 
Uvonia  and  Honfi^,  and  lapon.  Very  rare  in  the  aaaiam 
part*  of  Germany;  very  aeeidentallyfcandelaawhere.  Mr. 

Gould  regards  it  as  one  of  the  rarest  European  Owli. 

Hahtit,  Food,  ifc. — Leveret'^,  rats,  mice,  ptarmigan,  Bn<l 
'mall  birds.  The  nest  h  formed  in  the  holes  of  trees,  often 
near  the  habitations  of  man.  Mr.  Oould  slates  tliat  Um 
number  of  eggs  is  two;  M.  Tamtiaak  aajre  diaaa  ar  flnr; 
they  aie  pore  whiter 


Sumia/unerea. — De$criptirm.'-Mule.  —  Forehead  dotted 
with  white  and  brown;  a  black  band  takes  its  origin  be- 
hind the  eyes,  includes  the  onUce  of  the  ears  as  in  a  framcb 
and  terminatee  on  the  sides  of  the  neck ;  upper  parte 
marked  with  brown  and  white  spots  of  various  forma;  on 
the  harden  of  the  wings  are  aimilar  while  apota  disposed  on 
a  brown  graond:  throat  whitish;  the  other  lower  parts 
white,  tmievenely  striped  with  ashy  brown;  at  the  in- 
sertion of  ihc  ninths  a  is'n  at  spot  of  blackish  brown;  tail- 
feathers  ashy  broun,  strij  ed  at  considerable  distances  with 
Iransvcr.'iul  narrow  zi{;iai;s;  bdl  yellow  taried  wilh  black 
sjioU  according  to  age ;  iris  bright  yellow ;  fi-ct  feathered 
to  the  clawa.  Lnngtb  of  tailaix  inches  and  some  lines. 
Total  length  op«ar£iof  Jbonaen  ncbeiCTemniJ ;  Riebaidr 
aon  aaya  eigblNa  inehai 
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The  colours  of  the  female  are  less  pure  than  those  of  the 
(DbIc,  ami  slu-  is  rather  larger. 

This  IS  I  lie  Strix  Uiula,  Linn.;  Sirix  /uneren,  Gmcl. ; 
FoD't. ;  Strix  Hudtotiia,  Gmel. ;  Strir  Canadentit  el  Preti 
Bwdtemit,  Brits. ;  Strix  Hwitonia,  Wilt. ;  Strix  nitoriu, 
MtfWt't  Chouetle  de  Canada  et  Chmuttt  Eperviire.  ou 
■Caparaeoeh,  and  Chouette  d  Umgm  ^ftMu  dt  Siberie, 
Buffon*  (But.  463,  a  very  good  flf^ure  of  ihw  ip^eiM,  under 
the  erroneous  name  of  ihu  Urnl  Mountains  Owl) ;  Chouette 
Eperviire.Sonn.;  Sperh^reulf,  Meyer  \  Naum. ;  Habichti- 
^Ji/ff,  Ucchst. ;  Platlk'niifisc  and  Hockh»pfiRe  Uabichtgeule, 
Brahm.;  //cur)(Oir/o(  Pennant  and  Wilson;  LiUle  Hawk- 
Owl  of  Edwards ;  Canada  Owl  of  Lalham  ;  P<m>taD  tket- 
emrtmr,  or  Cobadteooieh  of  the  Cree  Indians;  Tnatehaaaut 
of  the  Copper  Indiaat  and  Chopewyana ;  and  Ood  m  hmva 
of  the  Esquimaux. 

Geographical  DitlributioH.  —  Th9  Arctic  Cirele  and 
Arctic  regions  of  both  continents;  sometimes  s.  on  as  a 
bird  of  passat^e  in  Germany,  more  rarely  in  Frumc,  but 
never  in  the  .louthem  provini-os.  In  Britain  il  does  not 
appear  to  ha%e  been  Hoen  ;  but  one  was  taken  in  a  collier  a 
few  miles  otr  the  cua^i  of  Cornwall  in  1830. 

Uaktt,  Aod»  ^v^Tbo  visual  ofg^iia  of  this  speeiea  ar« 
man  ablolo  boar  iho  ligbt  of  dny.  at  taoat  in  duU  weather, 
and.  like  the  Snowy  Owl,  it  Iranta  ftoqneoUy  in  tbo  day> 
time.  The  smaller  bead  and  1«M  Mribet  fboial  disk,  oom- 
bined  with  tbew  baUli,  bavo  obtainod  for  it  the  aino  of 
Hamk-Oici. 


Piv>ai«  of  Hawk-Owl. 


Dr.  Richardaon  nys  that '  It  remaina  all  the  winter  in 
high  northern  latitudes,  and  is  raroly  ioea  so  far  south  as 
Pwiosylvaoiiy  and  than  onlv  in  severe  winten.  Wibon  ww 
only  two  spedmens  in  the  United  Stales.  It  h  a  common 

species  through  iut  the  Fiir-countrios  from  Hudson's  B;iy  to 
the  Pacific,  and  is  more  frequently  killed  liuiii  siny  otlu-r  by 
the  luinters,  "huh  nay  be  partly  altnbiiicl  i  >  its  Lol'lncss 
and  its  habit  of  Ihiqg about  by  day.    In  tbu  summer  8ca«un 


Uairk  Owl. 


it  feeds  principally  on  mice  and  insects  ;  but  in  the  snow- 
clad  rt.-(.Mons,  wiiicU  il  frc(|iicnlg  in  winter,  neither  of  thesM 
arc  to  be  procured,  and  it  ilun  preys  mostly  on  ptaimigan 
It  is  a  constant  attendant  on  the  flocks  of  ptarmigan 
in  their  spring;  migrations  to  the  northward.  It  builds  its 
nest  on  a  tree,  of  sticks,  graia.  and  feathers,  and  lays  two 
whit*  egga.  When  the  hunters  are  sbootiiig  fRMMOt  thia 
bird  n  ooeosionally  attracted  by  the  report  of  the  giun.  and 
is  often  bold  t-nou);h,  on  a  bird  being  killed,  to  pounce  down 
upon  it,  though  it  may  be  unable,  from  its  !>iae,  tu  carry  it  off. 
It  is  also  known  to  hover  round  ilie  tin-,  mad*  by  tbn 
natives  at  night.'    (Fauna  Boreali-Amertcana.) 

Sttmia  nyctea. — l)etcnption.~  Head  small  in  proportion, 
bill  blaek.  entirely  bidden  by  tin  hairy  batban  at  its  baaa; 
plunafo  anew^wlute.  bat  mm  or  loos  variaxatad  vith  tmn«- 
verso  brown  spots  or  stripes;  the  vounger  the  bird  is,  the 
larger  and  more  numerous  are  these  spots  and  stripes. 
Very  old  individuals  are  pure  white,  without  any  brown 
spot ;  ins  fine  orange  yellow ;  feit  very  well  covered,  m>  aa 
tu  look  almost  woolly  to  the  claws ;  tail  rounded,  not  much 
exceeding  in  length  the  extremity  of  the  wings.  Length 
24  or  tS  iiMbaa.  FmuIo  coMidonbly  faugar  tban  th« 
male. 

young  at  the  time  of  departure  from  lA«  fieri.— ^Ssvered 
with  brown  down;  the  fir»l  feathers  bri,ilit  brown. 

This  is  the  Strix  nyctea  of  Forslt  r,  Latbain,  umJ  Ciuieiiu  ; 
Stri.r  randiJa  of  Latham  ;  Stnx  tiirra  of  Dautiiii ;  Chouette 
Har/ann  of  BuiToii ;  Chouette  Blanche  of  Lu  Vadlant  ; 
Alurco  Diumo  of  *Stor.  dcgl.  Ucc.  ;*  Schneekaiiz  of  Bech- 
aioin;  Sneumdi  of  Sapn;  Hordicher  Sehneekauiz  and 
Sekme  EuletiBtAm.;  Brmine  <M  and  Snotpy  Otr/  or 
Latham;  Great  White  Owl  of  Edwards;  Snow  Owl  of 
Wilson  :  Wajiow  Keethn  or  Wapohoo  of  the  Cree  Indians  ; 
and  Ookpeeguuk  of  the  Esquimaux. 

Gengrapnical  Distribution. — Arctic  regions  of  the  Old 
and  New  World,  Iceland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland,  and 
the  north  of  Europe  generally.  The  Shetland  Isles  possess 
it,  bllt»aoilM  think,  in  winter  only.  In  the  Orkneys  it  ap- 
pears to  be  aocidentsL  It  baa  bMn  abot  in  Scotland,  Sng> 
land,  and  Iraland,  and  hat  bean  oeoMlonany  seen  in  Ger> 
many:  in  Holland  a  youi^  bird  was  seen  in  the  winter  of 
1802.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  seen  in  France.  Dr. 
Richardson  states  that  it  frequents*  in  summer  the  niost 
arctic  lands  that  have  een  visited,  but  retires  with  the 
ptarmigan,  on  which  it  ^reys,  to  more  sheltered  distiicu  in 
the  winter.  'Even  in  the  latter  season  however/  says  tbst 
au'hor  to  eontinuation,  *  it  is  frequently  seen  within  tbo 
conttnes  of  the  Arctic  Circle ;  though  it  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon  at  the  same  period  in  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of 
the  United  Slate:« ;  and  now  and  then  it  has  been  known  to 
wander  as  far  south  a<>  Florida.  ...  It  liunt^  in  the 
day  ;  and  indeed  unless  it  could  do  so,  it  wmild  Iw  unfit  to 
pass  the  summer  within  the  .Arctic  Ciicle.  When  I  have 
seen  it  on  the  barren  grounds,  it  was  generally  squatlins  on 
the  earth,  and  if  put  up,  it  aligbloo  again  after  •  snort 
flight;  but  it  was  always  so  waiy  as  to  be  upproaebed  with 
great  dlMirulty.  In  the  woody  districts  it  tihowi,  less  caution, 
and,  according  to  Hearne.  has  been  known  to  watch  the 
grouse-shooters  a  \>  ii()le  day  fur  the  purpose  of  sharing  in 
the  spoil.  On  sudi  vtfcasions  it  perches  on  a  high  tree,  and 
when  a  bird  is  shot,  skims  down,  and  carries  it  oil  before  the 
sportsman  can  get  near  it.  It  preys  on  lemmings,  hares^ 
and  birds,  particularly  the  willow-grouse  and  ptarmigan. 
Mr.  Hutchinasays  that  it  eats  carrion ;  and  Wilson  infonm 
UB  that  it  h  a  dexterous  fisher,  graspini;  its  6nny  prey  with 
an  instantaneous  strnkc  of  the  foot  as  it  sails  a'dHi':  near 
ilio  surface  of  the  water  or  siis  on  a  stone  in  a  sIiuIIdw 
strt;un.  I  have  sei  ti  it  pursue  an  American  hare  on  the 
wuig.  making  repealed  strokes  at  the  animal  with  its  foot; 
but  on  that  occasion,  throngh  (bo  intervention  of  an  Indian. 
It  ws  driven  from  its  quarry.  Il  makes  ila  nest  on  the 
ground,  and  lay*  tbiee  or  Ibur  white  eggs,  of  wbidi  two  only 
are  in  (general  hatched.  In  winter,  when  this  owl  is  fat, 
the  Inrlians  and  white  residents  in  the  Fur-oountri«s esteem 
it  to  W  gM.jd  fiviiut;.  Its  iU_-.li  IS  (l.-lu'Ai<'l\  white.'  {Fauna 
Boreah  Amrrtcitria.)  M.  Temmmck  staler  that  it  builds 
Its  nest  on  scar|>e<l  rocks,  or  on  the  old  pines  of  the  glacial 
legions  ;  and  that  it  lays  two  eggs,  marked  with  black  spots, 
•BOording  to  M.  Vieillot,  but  white,  nooordinK  to  all  other 
natamlisia.  WiUtam  Bollock  to  bsvooaan  tb*  first 
who  raeogniscd  this  species  as  a  British  bird  doring  his  visit 
to  thcOtkneys  and  Slifttlands  in  the  summer  of  1812.  Ho 
Slates  that  one,  wounded  on  the  Isle  of  Balls,  difigorjfed  a 
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f  oung  rabbit  whole  ;  and  that  une  ia  hit  poiso&»ion  when  he 
vrroie,  had  in  its  stomach  a  aaadpiper  with  il«  feaUion 

eiitusj. 

N.B.  TIm  Iw|*  vbito  owl  of  Aftia»u  no  loagar  ooiwi- 

Specimen;;  m  ditf.'r.'nl  sT^.-e.  of  ph]m.-i[;r  :ire  generally  to 
be  seen  in  ihe  ^aidL-u  ui  ihe  Zuulogical  Suciely  in  the 
Be^ent's  I^rk. 

The  following  are  European  species: — Bubo  maxi- 
nuM*.  Bubo  AMcaUiplmt,  (Hut  vulgaris.  Olut  brachyotoi*, 
Seap*  dUnwami^t  Shrnia  dnerea,  l^ula  lubuloia,  Sjfr- 
mam  Alua^,  Noetua  nudipet*  (GonM— ><S(ri;p  nueUptt, 
AmS.),  Noeim  Tutfimalmi*,  mod  Noelmi  Btutnaa* 
(Gou1<l — Strix  pauenna,  Auct.). 

Those  marked  *  arc  in  ilif  Catalogue  of  British  Birds. 
Mr.  Yarreli  givea  Strix  poisenna  nad  Noetua  nutUpes, 
Gottldt  as  tsvoKfm. 

Asiatic  Owl*. 
Example,  Strix  bculia,  Horaf, 

Z^Mcnpfion.— General  colour  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
lMod*  back,  win^,  and  tail,  chesDut-browo,  with  a  bright 
AdTOUa  ]ustre  irregularly  diffused  over  it,  showing  itself 
Boro  atvongly  iu  particular  patches;  on  the  under  parts, 
Ikom  the  neck  to  the  vem.  ihe  brown  rolour  is  greatly 
dfluled,  and  the  fulvoui  lustre  allcrniitcs  with  patches 
Isabella  yellow.  All  the  parts  dolled  with  brown  ;  oriKi- 
mental  cuHac  round  the  nuuk,  consisting  of  a  cumpouud 
series  of  dehcaie  while  plumes,  terminated  by  a  baud  of 
doop  eheuiot.  tbo  •ceidoDtat  donagotaonia  of  wtaioh  oxbi- 
bit «  boBiiiiflil  olunwtkin  of  iho  two  oolovn;  ciivlo  about 
the  eyes  and  the  forehead  of  a  pate  brown  tint;  plume;! 
which  bound  the  collar  above  and  belaw  nearly  while;  bill 
yellowish,  moderate;  feut  tlurkly  cohered  wiih  lulvmis 
iilky  plumes;  toes  brutviubh,  and  nearly  nakt;<l,  claws  vi-1- 
lowibh  ;  quilU  and  tail-featherK  broadly  bandeil  transversely 
with  blackish  brown.  ToUl  length  from  the  bill  lo  the  ex- 
tnmity  of  the  tail,  to  which  the  winirs  almost  read^  iloven 
incbea';  to  the  «ad  of  tbo  dawa,  twolvo  incbot. 

Tbii  ia  tbo  Wvmhwtwt  or  Kabmfcwbti  of  tbo  Javanese. 

Dr.  Horsfield,  from  whose  Zoological  Retearehet  the  de* 
scription  is  taken,  states  that  ibta  specius.  whose  head  is 
proportionally  lar^e,  has  a  general  resemblance  to  Stnx 
flammea  \n  the  distribution  of  its  colours  and  external 
marks.  The  upper  parts  are.  he  observes,  generally  dark, 
and  the  lower  of  a  paler  hue.  The  neck  is  surrounded  by 
a  loOM  ornamental  collar ;  the  plumes  encircling  the  eyes 
aro  rigid,  and  dispoaed  with  perfect  caKuUtity.  aim  the  letcs 
an  cntiroly  eoverad.  A.  meiBbtaTwo  also  exists,  ho  adds, 
tu  the  lustre  of  their  coverini:. 

Lftealxty.~3>!i\ii,  m  the  clust^st  forests  of  the  district  of 
PuRar,  and  the  ranges  of  low  hiUa  aoolh  of  tbo  capital 
of  Surakarta.  (Horsr) 

Hulhts,  F'jod.  — The  habits  of  this  species  are  noctur- 
naL  Dr.  Honfield,  loe.  ct't.,  speaking  of  Strix  Javanica 
(which,  he  says,  his  specimens  show  to  bo  merely  a  variety 
of  Art*  ^Aminea)^  Mmarks,  that  it  is  the  ooly  species  of 
this  division  whieh  is  oeeasiooally  Ibund  near  villaices  and 
dwellinifj.  *  Tt  '\>  not  huwe\er  a  favoui  ite  with  the  natives  ; 
various  superstitious  nottuns  are  also  in  Java  associated 
with  its  visits:  and  it  is  considered  in  many  parts  of  ilie 
island  as  porieudinij  evil.  The  uthcr  sp^ciiia  uf  tliLs  divi' 
sion  are  by  no  means  common,  and  the  Strix  badia  is  one 
of  tbooe  that  are  most  rarely  met  with.  It  nem  visits  the 
villanst  but  resides  in  tbo  closest  foi«BtSi»  which  are  the 
usual  resort  of  the  tiger.  The  natives  even  assert  that  the 
^'ospo-iPitri  approaches  this  animal  with  the  same  fitnilia* 
rity  With  which  the  Jallak  (the  Pastor  Jallu  of  our  catap 
lo^e)  approaches  the  Buffalo,  and  that  it  has  tu>  dread  to 
tlight  on  the  lieor's  back.  '  Dr.  Hocifleld  adds,  that  it  is 
ii'-ver  s«;en  in  eonAnemeut. 

The  same  author  alUas  that  eight  spaeioi  of  owls  from 
Ja«m  havo  bean  arnmged  in  the  mnaaum  at  the  India 
Hottso;  lbreoaarad«0«rs^  and  fivo  iinooth<headad. 
African  Owli. 

Example,  Strix  Capentii.  Smith. 

Df  tcrii  tion. — Red  biown  above,  scantily  sprinlcled  with 
^mall  white  spots,  pale  ochreoas  red  below,  marktj«l  with 
small  heart-siiaped  spots;  lace  yellow-brown;  cervical 
collar  pale  buff-orange,  with  many  of  the  feathers,  pariicu- 
latlyof  its  inferior  portion,  tippad  with  bnwn;  (|uids  s,ub- 
aeht«oitt»  banded  with  brown;  eyes  brownish-black;  bill 
tod  that  livid  or  etraw-yolbw ;  leKs  long,  upper  half  of  tlio 
«Brai  covered  with  fentli«(s»  lower  bolf  and  toes  eoveied  with 
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liniall  flat  circular  scule^i,  u|xjn  which  are  a  few  strong  rigifi 
bristles,  claws  long,  dark  hora*oolour,  slightly  oovond  and 
pointed.  Length  16  Htehaa.  The  whole  of  th»  i^uaage 
hasaailhygloas. 

Anolr  eooaidorably  larger  than  tK«  tnate,  and  with  the 
colours  less  clear. 

Young.  —  Down  of  the  nestlings  dull  cream- yellow. 
pluma{^ii  of  the  upper  parts  daring  the  fliat  year  dtther 
than  in  adult  birds.  (Smith.) 

Dr.  Smith  stntes  that  the  few  sped  mens  which  he  saw  were 
obtained  near  Cape  Town,  close  to  Table  MountwQ.  in  the 
rocky  precipices  of  whieh  they  were  said  to  have  eoneeeled 
themselves  dttring  the  day.  Ho  adds,  thtf  the  colonists 
recognise  this  bird  as  distinet  from  the  2)Mdiio^«/  i  Strix 
fhnimea),  which  occurs  abundantly  throughout  the  whole 
uf  South  Africa,  and  that  it  m  at  once  tu  oe  distinguished 
by  its  size  from  Strix  badia  of  Horsfield.  the  apedea  lo 
which  it.  IS  by  colours  most  nearly  allied. 

Dr.  Smith  also  figures  and  describes  another  typical 
owl,  Athem  Cttpnuia,  deseribed  by  him  nnder  the  name  of 
Noctua  Cap»n$Ut  in  the  SottOkj^riem  Qmtttrin  Jmeuui, 
2nd  series,  1894. 

The  length  of  this  speeies  fa  9^  inches,  and  the  bin 
ri'orn  which  the  description  was  taken  wai<  shot  in  the 
ilepths  of  one  of  the  foresisi  of  the  eastern  district  of  the  Cape 
L'l  lony.  It  was  the  second  speciniun  of  tiie  species  he  had 
seen;  the  first  was  also  lulled  in  a  forest  of  the  sane 
district  in  1824. 

The  same  author  figures  and  describes  in  the  eame  work 
{lUuitratwiu  of  th»  Zoology  qf  8ouA  Africa)  an  eered 
owl.  Olut  Capentit ;  total  length  trmo  tip  of  bdl  to  tip  of 
toil,  15  inches  ;  general  colour,  brown  above,  and  dappled 
bt^neath  on  the  lower  pans;  the  female  rather  lar^jer  than 
the  male,  and  the  colours  the  same  m  both.  He  stales 
that  this  is  a  rare  hire!  in  the  south  of  Atrica,  and,  as  far  as 
be  knows,  has  never  been  found  but  in  marshy  sitiiationa. 
'  It  pass«s  the  day  among  the  niebcs,  reeds,  or  iMIggfMa, 
and  five  or  six  individoal*  are  sometimes  found  eengragaied 
together.  When  disturbed,  they  dy  only  a  short  distance 
bHbre  they  attempt  lo  conceal  themselves  attain,  and  it  is 
not  before  they  liavu  been  several  times  llu»bed  lu  succes- 
sion that  they  st-ek  safely  in  a  prolonged  flight.  TbHftMi, 
upon  mice,  lizards,  and  water-insert*. 

Amikican  Owls. 

Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  notice,  in  addition  to 
the  species  ubbvu  recorded,  which  arc  common  in  Europe 
and  Anerina,  th«  welL-knowa  hurrawing  little  owl  {Noe- 
tua amiadana).  Mr.  Darwin  mutes  that  Uiis  species  on 
the  plains  of  Buenos  A  vres,  exclusively  inhabits  the  holes 
of  the  bizcacha  or  viscarh;i  [Chi.vchillid.e,  vol.  vii , 
p.  t>8];  but  thai  in  Band^i  Oiicntal  il  is  its  own  workman. 
'  During  the  open  day.  but  more  especially  in  the  evening,* 
says  this  acute  obeerver,  *  these  birds  may  be  seen  in  eewy 
direction,  standing  frequently  by  p«rs  on  Ibe  hillocks,  near 
their  barrows.  If  disturbed,  ibey  either  outer  the  hole,  or, 
utterin);  a  shrill  harab  cry, move  witha  remarkably  undala* 
tory  tiijtht  to  a  short  distance,  and  then  turning  round, 
steadily  gaio  at  iheir  pursuer.  O  rnsinrally  in  the  eveniup 
they  may  he  heanl  hooting.  1  lound  in  the  stomachs  of 
two  which  I  opened,  the  remains  of  mice,  «nd  I  ouo  day 
saw  a  small  snake  killed  and  carried  away.  It  is  said  these 
latter  animiila  are  their  common  prey  during  the  daytime. 
I  may  here  mention,  as  showing  on  what  various  kinds  of 
food  owls  subsist,  that  a  speeies  that  was  killod  among  the 
islets  uf  the  Chonos  Arcnipelago  had  ile  ^Umach  full  of 
good-sued  crabs.'   {Joumai  qf  Retewrektt  in  Geology  and 

Atjstralian  Qwi,s. 
Mr.  Vi^'ors  ami  1),  .  Horsfield,  in  their  i>e<cn'^'/<o/(  o////,? 
Australian  JJirdi  in  the  ColUdion  qf  tht  Limtitan  Society 
iLinn.  Trtmt^  vol.  xv.),  record  three  speciea  of  owli  be* 
longing  to  the  genera  Noetua  and  Strttt* 

Noetua. 
Example,  Noetua  Boobook. 

Deiertpliom. — Brown  above,  with  a  few  yeilowish-whiiu 
spots ;  wbita  benaolh,  varied  with  femiginous  spoU ;  toes 

hairy. 

Tins  is  the  Strix  Hoohook,  Boobook  Ou-/ of  I.Jitham. 

According  to  Mr.  Caley,  *  The  native  name  of  this  bird  is 
Buck  buck.  It  nay  b«  beaid  Dearly  every  night  during 
winter  uttering  a  cry  eorrBspoading  with  that  word.  A\- 
though  thisery  is  known  to  every  one^  yet  the  bird  Itadf  is 
known  hnt  10  Ibw  i  and  it  eoat  aie  considerable  nme  and 
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tiuubk  Lcfbre  I  could  aatwfy  mywlf  iwpeoting  iU  Mmlllf. 
The  note  of  ihe  bird  i«  somewhat  aimttar  to  that  of  lh» 
EuropiKU)  atckuo,  und  the  culutiHt»  have  hence  ^iveiiittbat 
name.  The  lower  order  uf  the  hLiilers  in  New  Sotith  Wal«s 
led  away  by  th«  idea  that  everything  m  the  reverse  in 
Uiat  country  to  what  it  is  in  EiiKland;  and  the  eucAoo,  as 
tlMV  eal)  UiM  bird,  aingiag  bf  nigbl,  ia  om  of  (bs  uutaaeea 
whwh  tbajr  potnl  wt.* 

Noctua  maculata,  ilencriK'd  by  the  same  authora,  much 
raaembl^  the  sMciea  just  uoiiced,  but  they  are  molined  to 
•emidir  il  diitmiit 

Stri». 

Example,  Strix  fiammea  i" 

Mr.  VtMn  and  Dr.  HuraSeld  ob^r\  o  that  this  bird  varies 
ftoB  our BuropiMin  speeiei  la  ihe  buff  colour  being  con- 
siderably darker,  and  ihe  spola  OD  \b»aMom«n  being  larger 
and  more  deeply  marked  than  is  watl  in  mrown.  They 

adil  li  I  1  t  iiat  in  our  s];ei  it's  there  is  considerable  variety ; 
aiid  us  ili4i)  luiil  iin  ()pp\>nuiiiiy  of  examiniim  a  sfngle  speci- 
men oiiiy  from  Now  Holland,  and  ihat  in  an  int*  i  r  ii- 
ditiou,  tbajr  did  not  wish  to  state  with  aojr  con&deooe  an 
ofj&ioA  M  to  tlM  idootity  of  tbow  bMs. 

Fooui.  Owu. 

Remains  of  fossil  owls  have  been  foanA  io  ttaofJFpMMB  Ol 

the  ^ri*  basin  (Rrst  lacustrine  portion  of  «b»  teHnny  wries, 

Eocene  of  I.m-11)  iii  com|>;iny  wiili  extinct  cpocios  i>f  c  M  not 
genera  vf  RicAydermatu,  and  (.'Xlinrt  si>ecie5  beloji^iiig  lo 
existii>g  geneia  of  Curnivdrn.,  Marsufialia.  PoUentift,  and 
oif  Otber  birds  nfernble  to. the  Buzzard,  Quail.  Woodcock, 
So^Lork  (IVfi*^).  Curlew,  and  Pelican,  Reptiles  (fresh- 
WKtff  lorloises  and  crocodilesX  and  Fiahoib  Two  kinds  of 
owl  bolenginj;  to  existing  speeiw  ooenr  in  tbo  gyfMUin 
cavii;e>  at  K!i>tnti,  t  ogether  with  sheep  or  roe>  fox.  weeaol, 
sfiuirrel,  field  luouse,  rommon  rat.  ham»ter,  b«t,  moie,  hare, 
rabbit,  frog,  dorotstic  cock,  and  man  (existing  speow^v 
niixed  ronfiisedly  wiih  lite  bone*  of  the  extinct  animiiK 
rhinoceioA.  Stc.    (Reliquttg  Dihtviatur,  p.  161^.) 

STRIKE,  a  term  much  employed  by  modern  geokigists. 
■ftor  tbe  example  of  Pruftmor  Sedgwick,  to  denote  the 
dlMCticR  of  0  bofiiontol  or  Jovcl  line,  in  ibo  vufm  of  in* 
dKnod  or  vortietl  mineril  ▼eins,  ilykes,  Ste.  If  the 

strata  be  vertical,  their  ilrikr  correspond-,  witli  the  surfaoe 
direction  of  ihe  bciU;  the  sunie  hapjiens  if  the  stiuta  be 
indir.ed  at  any  nni^le  to  the  horizon,  provided  thesuilaie  uf 
tlte  ground  be  le\el  :  but  in  general  the  outline  of  ihe  edge^ 
of  the  strata  differs  fiom  the  strike.  Thedip.  or  line  of  gicat- 
«at  iMliotlion  of  stiala,  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the 
itlilw,  M  lh«l  in  oonieal  or  elliptical  elevations  or  strata  the 
strike  is  a  cutvod  lino,coulinually  varying  indtreetion.  But, 
generally,  viewed  on  » Iwge  ■eafe.  irreeularities  of  this  na- 
ture vanish,  and  a  whole  great  moui  i  I  i  gu  n,  as  North 
Wale*.  South  Wales, or  North  Devon,  uidiafests  one  predo- 
minant general  >trikc,  con espondmi;  wiih  uiie.  or  more  lhau 
one  ojcit  of  movement,  upon  which  the  displaced  strata 
have  been  bent  or  broken. 

8TRINO-COURSB,  a  pn^oeling  eimm  of  nuaonrr 
ibratnf  •  ttriftfttr  faorteonUl  hneon  Ibo  fteo  of  ■  well;  end 
con>i<iting  of  a  series  uf  mouldings,  as  in  Grothic,  or  a  tlat 
surface  iciiher  plain  or  enriched),  as  in  Italian  architecture. 
In  both  st>le<,  slniig-wjrscs  admit  of  (;n*at  vanely.  and 
contribute  very  much  to  iiecoration,  while  ibey  are  in  ihem- 
itelves  e^ntial  members,  inasmuch  as  tlicy  serve  to  deliiie 
the  ioteroel  division  of  the  building,  corresponding  with  the 
Hoofs  of  tbo  aevoral  storied ;  and  by  separating  one  tier  of 
vindovo  flron  onolber,  to  mark  eeeh  as  a  ditlinet  portion  of 
the  i^eneral  eomposition,  complete  as  regards  itsefft  though 
s-ccoudary  lo  the  other.  WLile  they  ?epaiate,  tlie)  >erve 
alao  to  connect  and  combine  tbo  successive  stages  of  a 
building;  and  lo  producoo  diio mutturoof  liariioaul  with 
perpendicular  lines. 

In  Gothic  architecture,  the  upper  surface  of  a  string- 
oour^e  is  almost  invariably  splayed  or  sloped  in  order  to 
eboot  off  ram,  the  projecliuii  being  usuellyflueh  that  the  wet 
would  else  lodge  upon  it.  Tbo  itring-coarse  itself  consists 
sometimes  uf  only  a  few  narrow  and  plain  mouldings,  at 
others  uf  a  variety  of  them  separated  by  one  or  wore  con- 
siderable hollows.  In  the  later  or  perpendicular  »ty1e  of 
Gothic,  the  slrinK-coui.-o  is  fie()Ufnlly  made  a  hmail  tablet, 
not  only  richly  moulded,  but  ornamented  with  Miulpiuied 
blocks,  heads  of  animals,  shields,  &c.  placed  at  intervals  in 
tbe  pikioipal  eavollo  cr  hollow ;  bendes  wluci|»  additional 
ennwt  wMmut  ii  ooeisitHiall^  intiodneed  on  tho  enriheet 


baCwMR  tbootbornonllinfa.  la  MNMiMtaaeea  ttw  atiia^ 

course  u  n  i  nlargcd  as  to  becoiM  a  sort  of  friexe  or  ban- 
tontal  paiijujl  filled  up  wilk  a  pattern  of  iracL-ry,  or  with 
lessor  paunels,  &c.  carved  on  it;  uf  \>hich  kiul  F  j^i  Barsham 
Manor-house,  and  ibe  parsonage  m  Great  bnonng,  aS<)rd 
some  Am  examples. 

In  Italian  arcbitoetnre,  tbo  atring<course  {Pa$cta,  lul ; 
Cordon,  Fkoneb;  Bmd,  Qormao)  is  cither  {{uite  pbin,  or 
more  or  less  decorated  aeoordilg  l»  tbo  dnioalor  of  the 
floor  to  wbieh  it  belongs.  Tbiit  whi^  ereww  a  baaonoBt 
iT  Kir  is  seldom  more  than  a  piij^Sami  or  plain  surlkoo, 
while  the  upper  ones  form  uriittHaenial  fitM;ias,  enriched 
with jfoilkKhes,  frets,  &c.  either  with  or  without  mouldings. 
The  Travellers'  and  Keiorm  club-buoaea,  London,  are  remai  k- 
able  for  their  beautv.  in  regard  lo  these  menbers,  and  for 
the  riehneea  aad  taak  vbtub  they  oonuibute  to  tbe  respeo* 
tive  designs. 

STROBILO'PHAGA.  M.  VieiHot's  name  for  the  Cory 

thus  of  Cuv  .ir  .s  liich  baa  ll)e  priority.  [Pn>ifOtLMD«,  vol. 
X.,  p.  482  ] 

STRO^V!  in  Dvfi,  afctnily  of  marine  tootaooow  gasiru- 
pods,  belon^ini^  to  ibe  ASiM  of  I  ewaiob  «ad  tin  Ajyaiie 
moAi  of  De  BlamviUe. 

The  goBOO  SfroMtetof  Ubihwis  is  placed  in  tbe  Svtlema 
Natmw  between  Btteoimwm  Md  Mutrnf  and  io  di»ided 
into  the  fbHowing  sections 

•  Digitati .       Hp  with  linear  lapini». 
i^\i^vat  :—StromU  tmui.  Pet  Pclacam,  Cktragra,  Scot- 

*  *  Lobati. 

HargiMliu,  Zn^boitw.  Qtbderuiut,  Om'acut. 

•  •  •  Amphati. 
Species  -.—Luci/er,  Giga*,  Latiaiimnt,  Eptdrnmia,  Cona- 

rtum,  Vitiatus.  Sucrinehu,  Spinomt,  Fissurella,  Dmtatus. 

*  *  *  •  Turritt;  with  a  very  long  spire. 
Species:  —  Tuherculiitti-t.  Palu-''tns,  Ater.  and  I.iridus. 
Liimarek  s  fam.ly  of  Alula,  orWintjcd  Zi       u:  'jsTmrhe- 

lipods,  stands  between  the  Canati/era  and  Rvrjurifera. 
The  AltUa  consist  of  the  genera  Kostellaria,  Ptfrorpras  i.ur, 
as  LamatA  iiMOffectly  vritea  it»14emoBrN).  and  S/iom^aM. 

Cinrier  arrangea  SHronAitf  MXt  to  TWMoetto  and  at  dko 
end  of  his  f^h'm'branchiate  Gathvpf'<f*-  He  defines  the 
(fenu»  Strombtis,  Linn  ,  as  comprising  shells  with  a  canal 
whi<-h  IS  either  straight  or  mtlecled  towards  the  right,  the 
external  border  of  whose  aperture  dilato!>  with  ugc,  hut 
always  preserves  a  sinus  towards  the  canal,  under  which 
the  head  of  the  animal  jpaaaet  whan  it  extends  itaolU  Tho 
greater  pari  Invi,  he  •Ml,  tbil  tiaiH  tt  MUM  diataoeo  fkom 

the  canal. 

Cuvier  nearly  follows  Lamarck  in  tbe  subdivisiona  of  thv 

genus. 

Of  the  Strombi,  properly  so  called,  he  says,  that  the  ex- 
ternal border  or  hp  dilates  into  awing,  which  is  more  or  h.^s 
extended,  but  not  divided  into  digits.  Their  foot  n  small 
in  proportion,  and  their  tentacles  carry  their  e%c$  on  a 
lateral  pedicle,  stouter  than  tbe  tentacle  itseUl  The  oper- 
eHfcrm  n  horny,  long,  and  narrow,  carried  on  a  ilelHbr  Mil. 

Tile  Pterrtrerata  he  characterises  as  having  tbe  external 
lip  divided  in  (lie  ailult  into  lonij  and  slender  digitattooa. 
varying  in  number  accorditig  to  the  species.  The  aninwl  is 
the  same  as  in  the  Strombi  properly  so  called. 

The  RotteUariee,  he  remarks,  have,  in  general,  a  second 
canal  reescending  along  the  spire  and  formed  by  the  ex- 
ternal lip  and  by  a  continuation  of  the  columella.  In  some 
the  lip  IS  atill  digitated.  Tbeir  animal  resemble*  that  of 
Murcx,  but  carries  only  a  very  small  opereulnm  (Sfromliie 
Pi-v  Pfli  rani — Roilf/hiria  Pes  Pelt  rani.  Lam.  \  Aporr/iais, 
Pciiv.).  Oilieisayam  have  no  more  thau  deatilations  on 
tliO  edge  <.f  the  hp  (Slrwnbus  Fumu)\  aud Otboia baVO  thc 
lipeulire  (Ilippochreneii.  MuiUf  ). 

Mr.  SwainswO  doRncs  the  Slrombidte,  Wing-Shellt., 
wbicb»  in  bia  arrangement^  ataud  between  the  xWrWitef* 
Ud»  and  the  VolutieUf,  tbua : — 

'  Outer  lip  dilated,  or  thickened  interoally,  or  detached 
iVom  the  preceding  wborl  by  a  mdiu;  operculum  smalL' 

He  makes  the  family  eooiiit  of  Ihe  Mlowing  wil^ 
fkmiiics : — 

I,  SlromhintT'. 

Sulffam.  Character.— Oviiet  lip  coiuiderably  dilated,  but 
never  toothed ;  spire  twriy  longer  iban  the  epertiire^  with 
a  ainna  near  the  baae. 

Gonen  --.^d^pAornm^  Dh  Goeta  [Apomhai*,  w«  suppose. 
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8v.;  JbiMlarfii.  I^m 

Ai^^teM.  OamafiT.— Shril  wniUbrni;  tlM  wit 
short,  prrBmidtcal  or  truncate ;  outar  1^  lUghtly  4l«lMh«ll 

aboTC,  but  without  a  ba^al  kin  us. 

Genera: — Tertbfllum,  Lam.;  Cnrnnnxix.  Sw.  (with  the 
subgenera,  Coromari *.  Sw.;  Punfttculitf  Sw. :  Tultf.aria, 
Sv. ;  Cylindrella,  Sw. ;  aod  ConilithM,  Sw.);  ContM,  Linn, 
(with  the  subs;enera  Comtt.  Linn.;  Z>imireao«iM;  Sw.; 
r«cft'A'a,  Sw.;  TMeUoontu,  Sw.;  «M  Iy<»<ai1»  tw.); 
Cmttta,  Sot.;  Md  Ctmarbit,  S» 

8.  ColumMItrifF. 
Sm^am,  Character.—  Shell  small ;  outer  lip  considerably 
tfuekracd  vUbin,  wbera  the  margin  is  invariably  either 
tootlMd  or  ttrbled ;  the  top  gibbous,  the  margin  generally 
inflexed;  inner  lip  doubly  tooihoil,  i  f\  imt  rtKilly  atid  exter- 
nally ;  aperture  narrow,  ^''^'^f'^^'y  rtngciu;  operculum 
minute. 

Genera: — Conidea,  Sv. ;  Columbella,  Lam. ;  PunottomOt 
8«.;  Olmaltpln.S9.;  mUaUa,Em. 

4.  PteuroiomifKr. 
Sub/am.  Charartfy. — Sboll  turroted,  subfu&ifurm;  (lio 
bale  channelled,  and  often  much  produced ;  outer  lip  never 
tfcielwoad,  but  dataalHdat  tke  lop  from  tbe  wImmI  by  a  ilit 


Genera flmrAy/oma,  Sw. ;  Pieurotnma, 
hUa,  8w. ;  Ckancuntha,  Sw. ;  TomtUa,  Sw. 

Sub/urn  Character.  —  %\\M clavate,  generally  mucronato ; 
the  apire  very  long;  iIm  outer  lip  oonsideiably  dilated; 
ihe  base  either  truncmlA  or  fbcmuit  •  ilMrt  MewvM 
channel. 

Genera:— PoAMdiib  Brong.;  Pir»na,  Lam.;  flumfeWia. 
8w.;  JUiaocAioM,  Sv. ;  dmAiMn,  Lan.  - 
Mr.  J.  S.  Orar  makes  tbw  StnmMim  (tba  llrtt  femily  uf 

his  spction  Clennbranchiata,  OrAm  \,  Zoophaf^a)  iin  lnlr 
the  followni!4  'j;tiier,i:  Slrombut,  Terfbellum,  Pterucei^ia, 
R'^tfllariJ,  ami  S/rajiht/f. 

In  this  article  the  Slrombida?  will  be  confined  to  the 
Kenera  and  wigaaefa  Strmnbiu,  FUnmof,  aod  Bostci- 

Strombtu. 

Generic  Character. — A/n'mal  spiral,  slightly  compressed, 
furnished  with  a  tmibotds,  ai  the  extremity  of  which  is  the 
mouib  opening  longitudinally,  and  containing  a  hn^Mial 
riband  ftvnisbed  witb  ^arp  |MinU  curved  backwards; 
tenta^  eylindrieal.  abteaa. and  abort;  eyw  carried  upon 
r-Mt  peduncles,  which  are  eyHndrioal  and  stout,  longer  than 
the  tentacles,  and  placed  at  their  external  side  ;  foot  mther 
•imall,  but  enlarced  forwards;  mantU  fonninv  in  Truiit  a 
canal,  which  is  generally  rather  short;  orifices  of  the  imus 
and  oviduct  behind. 

Sheli  thick.  evaU  oblong,  subinvolved,  conical  in  front  and 
bAjtld;  ^pire  laodorately  elevated;  apertim  tons;  and  nar- 
row, terminated  anteriorly  by  a  canal  nioiv  or  len  long  or 
removed ;  right  hp  dilated,  ud  with  a  ainiM  a  little  behind 


lip 


but  fomalimes 


the  canal ;  eolameUar  or 

callous. 

f^>ji^'rcuhi'ii  horny,  long  and  narrow,  with  a  terminal 
»ummit,  aud  corupo&ed  of  elements  imbricated,  as  it  were. 

M.  Kang  eonnden  that  lihe  variatioiu  in  tbe  ahell  lead  to 
the  eatabliahiDent  of  two  aobgenera.  8lrombu$  and  Plerth 


M.  do  Blainville  divides  tbe  genus  Strombut  into  the  fol- 
lowing Kctions: — 
a.  Species  whoso  external  lip  becotnes  much  dilated  with 

■ge^  and  oilers  a  number  of  dis;itatiam  witUe  in  niun« 

her.   (Genua  PmnotroM*  Lan.) 
Example,  Stmi^bmt  Seorpim. 

3.  Species  wlioaa  tight  hp  b  moA  dllatad>  bat  vMiout 

iligilation. 
Example,  Strombus  tricornit. 

y.  Species  whose  external  lip  is  tbidi,and  biU  little  or 
nut  at  all  dilated. 

Sxampie,  Strombtu  Auru  Dtarue. 

*  Species  whose  right  lip  is  not  dilated,  and  very  deli- 
cate, which  nwkaa  thoia  feiaaable  the  CoaM.  (Non* 
adnlt  StrooabL) 


:*  'im.'aio'  mofteTIi  BOtliori.  (female.* 


a.  lha  bo:  •ran  in  it*  latn^ar  |Mrt  with  ii*  (toot*  ;  t.  Uir  oparcnluB  Ssad  •! 
iu  iKMMriti  dtotalim  t  «.«.acetar  lalM*  mkk  lM>  nemiii  t  A «N  ywh—ls 
uprn  19  iVht  Ilia  inof  or ;  a.  llw  carvbnl  laMtioa  tMhlod  wbtah  «r  laro  Una 

sttunry  Kl.in.l. ;  ^,  <ltiri'«iivr  titli^  *?iirrine  a  Inriri-  >t»'iTi  'cli;  0.  I'i«  it'-inaen 
]';tnl.niy  .>|'.*n.'ii,  lUitl  .huw  in;;  tlir  ut  lir.- uf  tti«  (Bft-i]iha;{ttft  i  A,  tho  inu^iina 
b>.<-(>mn  idir.trm  lirfor*  U  iuctnt  lha  vrry  *oluniinoa»  raetnin  i.  U>e  flrtt 
\<Mi  ui  the  uleru.;  IkMeHiC  MttSf  th*  MffB*.  IfeHiim  MHiadrn  tiafaM 
<>l>r-uini!  iiiiiithr  i;ro.,t«  wUeb  toads M  lha HkIii  aUr  aT  lha  Int ;  r.thvciwra 
wlnrh  d(N*«  n<'t  r\Hi  in  tilr  fn.tli>«  i  m,  r.»I:irt.m  tit  flarocity  ;  a.  mi  iraiory  si- 
plixu  ,  o  I  If...  l>rriiu-hM  and  it.  vrin  wliirti  Ku.*,  1u  Ihv  heart;  p.  .ni:ill  and 
iwUmaatarv  bnacbla  i  f,  tint  haail:  r.  Uia  Iitfi  ud  lha  ovaty  anilrd  to  lha 
nnnritt  w  lilt  iMiMloa.  er  MfMaiM  pan  eru»  M}ii  (ftoa^ 
M«.) 

Subfcenus  Strombus. 

See  the  nnerio  character  above  given  for  the  animal. 
SMt  with  a  simple  win^,  and  a  very  abort  canal,  which 

is  truncated  or  notcht  d. 

Operculum. — See  tlie  yetieric  character  above  stated. 

Tbe  species  are  e.Mreuiely  numermm.  and  many  of  them 
are  Bi:.'aniic  in  sire,  the  well-i<n«wn  .Slrnmbus  Gigttt  of  tbe 
West  Indies  for  example.  Like  some  others  of  tbe  turbi- 
nated testaceans,  tbe  animals  of  the  genus  Strombus  occa- 
sionally produce  pearla.  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  *  Zoograpby,' 
relates  that  be  saw  a  pink  pearl  which  was  taken  from  the 
boily  of  the  animal  of  ^ramnu  Gii^at,  which  is  fished  for 
the  table  off  the  i!>1and  of  Baibadoes.  The  pearl  wai^  dii>- 
a  vered  by  chance,  while  the  men  were  employed  in  clean- 
iiil;  the  fish.  Its  weight  was  'J4  t;raitis.  but  it  would  ha\e 
been  more  valuable  if  it  hail  been  round.  The  »ame  author 
iktates  that  only  four  of  these  pearls  had  been  discovered  in 
the  vast  numbers  of  shell- Ash  that  are  annually  brought  to 
market  in  that  part  of  tbe  world,  thooch  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  in  some  measure  owin^;  to  tbe  careless- 
ness of  the  itogroeo,  «ho  clean  their  flsb  without  cenaidera- 
tion,  and  have  ]>robiil)ly  in  their  hurry  returned  many  a 
peail  to  its  native  elL-rnent  with  tlie  refuse  of  the  animal. 
This  pearl  was  i  xacily  of  the  same  colour  as  the  interior 
coat  of  tbe  shell,  and  like  it  in  every  respect  except  in 
llgarc. 

Qti^prapkieal  Dutriiution  qf  the  Qtiui$,  Habitt,  ^o— 
The  seas  of  warn  elimates ;  many  from  those  of  India,  and 

some  from  those  under  and  near  the  equator.  Carnivorous. 
Species  have  been  found  at  depths  vary  inj;  from  0  to  13 
fathoms. 

M.  Deshaye<,  in  hi«  Table*,  makes  Ihe  nuiiiher  of  rorcnl 
Sirombi  forty- fi\e.  M.  de  Blainville  reckons  them  at  flfty- 
two ;  of  these  Sirombma  Gigat  ia  noted  as  found  both  reeent 
and  fossil  (tertiary). 

Example,  Strombui  laliuimm. 

^escrtption.—SMX  ttirbinatad.  ventrioose,  smooth  on  the 
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hulkt  MMMwImU  vrinkkd  on  tbo  winv,  bro  vn  onmge  tpoltod 
vilb  white;  the  spire  i^hort  und  nixfuloiui;  the  •xlenial  lip 
very  breed,  rounded  above,  projecting  beyond  the  ■pire,  the 

:i!i!(>rior  margin  sli,Trf>.  but  th<>  side  of  it  very  thick;  the 
aiKMture  smooth  and  wlnif,  tinged  with  rose  colour. 
Lnmlity. — East  loiliati  Si  is. 

Tbia  fine  and  aomewbat  rare  ipecies  grows  to  a  brge 
•iss^  tnm  Av«  lo  tm  ot  nan  faidM  ia  iMfdii 


«,  trvxi  from  «biMr«{  t,MHi  IkoiB  bllev 

We  have  Mileetwl  ibi^t  speciea  baeanae  it  {•out  of  thote 
thai  leads  to  the  next  »ul>getius. 

Pierowras. 

Animal.— fiee  the  j;oneric  character  above  sinted,  tind 
the  cut  and  dearription  of  tbo  animal,  p.  123. 

SAetf  with  iho  wing  digitated,  and  furnished  forwards 
with  an  elongated  canal. 

Operculum. — See  the  pcneric  character  above. 

Geo^aphteal  Ditfributim qf  the  Gmut,Hatntt, TIjc 
Iiuiiud  seas.  CamiToroua.  /tffWMnls  havo  as  yot  been 
iiiilv  iiotuH'd  a*  littoral. 

l^be  Plfrocrata  are  very  much  1cm  nuraerou's  than  the 
Strombi.  M.  Deshayes.  in  bia  Tables  makes  their  number 
seven;  nu  tot'-ilt. 

Bxample^  Furoetnu  Seorpht, 

Dftmpthn^—ShM  omAt-tMong,  gibbous,  tuberculato: 
traoivanMly  mgoso  and  httotty.  SMfon  flngerad.  white. 


fpotCod  with  rufous,  the  lifters  rather  slender,  and  koottod 
at  iaiervals  througbuot  their  lengtli.  the  anterior  onm  and 


M  SIR 

the  tail  the  loiigaat,  and  oarrad;  WfmUmn  vMamMM-twl 
wrinkled  with  white. 
ZoenA'^.— Kast  Indian  Seas. 

Rostellaruk 

This  genua  ia  placed  between  Pteuroloma  and  Fn^u» 
am  -ng  his  Siphonostoiiata  by  M.  de  Blainvdlc.  M.  RnD^ 
arranges  it  between  Pteurotoma  and  Slrombut.  Cuvicr 
places  it  under  the  latter  i<enua. 

Qenerie  CMuneUr.'^Ainmttt  iapariiBeClr  known,  but 
hearini?  a  eonsidotaUe  laMoiblaneo  to  that  of  Jlbm^  ae- 
cordinir  to  Cutler. 

Shrll  fusiform  or  subturrieulate,  with  an  elevated  pointed 
»|iiro  ;  iiporiure  oval,  ranal  projecting,  and  terminating  in  a 
pointed  beak ;  external  lip  simple,  dentated,  diititatcd.  itr 
very  much  dilated,  furnished  with  a  sinus  near  the  canal, 
and  having  generally  a  second  canal  ascending  upon  part  of 
the  spire. 

Geograpkieal  Di^ritiaion  qf  ik$  0*mm^  Hakita, 
The  Asiatic  Seas,  if  wo  oxoept  RoftHtarite  Pn  PdSieani 

:>n<!  /Vf  Ciirfifinit  (genus  Aporrhait),  which  aie  fount!  ia 
till'  Meiliierriinean  and  other  European  seas.  A  ver\  fine 
!»l  >-ciini!a  u{  Roslfllaria  rfcMroitrii  was  ^roughl  up  in  the 
mud  1)  liig  on  the  tlukc  of  an  Indiaman  s  anchor,  in  the 
Straits  of  Macassar.  CarniTORMU. 

The  number  of  laoont  qwioaawwiyiad  bj  M.  Dashayoa 
in  his  Tablea  is  aavon  laoent  and,  of  fhoao^  thtto.  Roaul- 
lariee  Pet  Peteeani,  Pn  Carbonit,  and  a  new  species,  aro 
noted  as  being  found  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary), 
M.  de  Blainville  thus  divide*  the  cenus: — 
a  Specie<i  whoso  external  lip  is  digitated. 
Example.  Rottellaria  curvirotlrit. 
p.  Specie*  whose  external  lip  is  dilated  and  not  den 
taled. 

Kxample.  Rottetiaria  diaeropian  (gtam  Sfpoehranat 

of  De  Montfbrt — Ibssil). 

Roxtrllaria  riirvirn<!tri<:  {^Irombut  ftmii^.  Linn.),  the 
Sptnd/f  of  follec'iors,  i*  by  far  tlm  most  rununon  of  the 
.•\>i.ilic  spccii's.  We  lUusirfite  the  genus  h}  R<  stfllaria 
reetiro$trit.  Lam.,  a  name  which  suits  this  rare  species 


Roatoltcris  raetiraatrls. 


woll  when  the  beak  is  curtailed,  as  it  most  fre']Uonfly  i«. 
In  a  very  fine  specimen,  n»  far  as  the  beak  mneerned, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  that  usually  mutdated  part  it 
much  longer  aud  better  preserved  than  it  is  generally  aeon, 
and  from  ita  rseorvaturo  the  name  of  rtcurvirmtr^  wooU 
bonmraapt  Indeod  it  la  hf  no  oMaoa  dear  that  tboia  ai* 
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n«  tm  IMMIM  of  Ibis  tonc-baakad  kind  of  BotMtHa,  ono 
muoh  dinMr  than  the  other,  eml  not  m  tleDder. 

Detertptinn. — Shell  fuiifurra  -  turreted.  »inooth  in  the 
middle,  «aualid  wliil>> :  the  >v hurls  ruiher  convex,  tb«j  last 
tratiNverstly  sulcaicd  beKiw,  ihc  up|>cr  more  convex  an'l 
caacelUted ;  external  hp  t4)olbed  on  ibe  margin;  beak  vcr} 
long,  slender,  very  straigliL 

Suflb  is  Lamarck's  description  ;  but  those  unfaded  speci- 
BMSO  vhich  we  have  seen  nave  been  of  different  liuos  of 
bfown.  The  lip  termiiMMM  »bo*e  in  so  elegMiily  turoed 
cenal  or  Toliito  upon  the  bottem  whorl  of  the  spiro,  a  a  in 
tlif  subjomiHl  cut.  Some  specimens  lliat  we  luivc  se«;ri  tiavt* 
been  ol  a  deep  hrown,  approachinf;  to  black,  in  the  iiisifk-  of 
the  outer  lip.  In  the  yount:  shi'lls  the  external  iip  is  not 
dentated.  Lamarck  gives  the  lenmhof  ibeuduU  a»  d  Kiclie^ 
10  liooo,  bat  the  »hell  alwve  notici^d  as  bcinu  in  the  Brittsh 
Museum,  and  which  has  the  longest  beak  we  ever  MW  in 
the  species,  it  of  much  KTeater  length.  The  shell  it  Milled 
by  cMleelon  the  Chin^te  Sjrin'lf" 

Fo«8iL  Stbomhidx. 
Slrotnhiii. 

Lamarek  nemda  but  ono  fimil  specie*,  Sir.  Canahi 
<6ri7non).   M.  do  Vlainvilte  remBrlcs  that  when  be  wrote 

(ISt'Jj)  unly  five  specif*  of  true  Str',nihi  had  been  fan nd 
fossil,  one  of  uhich,  from  the  l*lal^all^lI1,  is  au  analuguo,  uc- 
i-'jrihn^  to  Briicchi. 

M.  Desha\es,  in  his  Tables,  m&ke«  the  number  of  fuf>$il 
Sirnmhi  (tertiary)  nine,  StT,  O'^heing,  as  already  »lated» 
both  leeeoi  and  fossil. 

Roetellaria. 

Lamarck  records  the  following  fussil  species  >—Ra$Mlu- 
Ha  marropfera  {Slrf>mbu<i  amj.lut.  Brand;  Hiffnehren^* 
■•ufrnj  lerut.  Monti  ),  from  St.  Gonna:n-en-i.aye  ;  Rmlflla^ 
ri-i  co! iimhiila^  from  thu  same  I  cahty,  ait<l  Roitellarin 
/.Ifurrffa,  from  Gr,j;ni>n  ;>iiil  C>iuriagnon. 

Dvtraiice  noticc!t  fitiecn  fossii  s|ie<-ie9 ;  one  identical 
from  the  Plaitantin,  and  nn  analogue  Irom  Grignon. 

M.  OeriiAjFes*  in  bia  Tables,  recurds  the  number  of  fouil 
riertiary)  RoiiMtri«  at  eight;  three  species,  at  above 
staled,  being  both  recent  and  fossil. 

Mr.  Lea  iContributinm  la  Gm/o^y)  deioribes  and  names 
two  species,  R'Titfllari(P  Lnmnrrkii  and  CbeMTtV  fvoni  the 
Claiborne  Bed».  AUbumu  (tertinr\) 

Dr.  Mantell  (Organic  fifmainn  o/  the  Countj/  of  Siutiex) 
records  Rotttlhria  Sotcerbit  from  the  arenaceous  lim<>«tnn(> 
or  Midslone  of  Bt^nor;  and  RotUtkarii^  ArAt'^^r-  'i. 
ea/uBfofd,  tod  a  tpaeiee  '  with  two  pfoeaMti*  very  closely 
teaomblinf  Jt.  At,  Ptleeaiii  (genua  AporrMt  of  some 
authors),  from  the  Shaiiklin  sand. 

Prufeiraor  Ph;llip»  {Orsunic  Remain*  of  the  Yorkthire 
Cnatt)  notes  Rmlfllona-  P.irk i n^nni  fmni  the  Speeton  Clay  ; 
comp^ia,  from  the  Bath  and  inferior  oolite;  tntpimm 
from  the  calc.  grit  and  Keltowayr  roefc ;  and  <^||Mb  from 
Ibe  Oxford  clay. 

Pn^bMerSa^wiek  and  Mr.  Murchison  {Sbructure  of  Ike 
SaMl9m  jlifpO  iMNwd  MoHtUttrw  cottaia,  gramUata,  and 
tenigata  from  ibe  Gonv  depoeit  and  ita  equivalents  in  tbe 
Alpi. 

Dr.  Fiiton  (Strata  Mow  the  Chalk)  gives  the  fullowing 
species  in  his  well  digested  Strnti^rHphical  and  Local  table: 
ItotteUana  buceinoidee,  from  tbe  gauU,  Kent ;  calmrata 
from  the  gault.  Kent,  the  lower  green-nand  of  Sussex,  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  Norfolk,  and  from  Blackdown ;  ammla, 
fhu  tM  gault  of  Kent,  Sunrey,  and  South  WilU  ;  elnngata, 
from  tbe  gault  of  Kent;  nut^inata  ftom  tbe  same  locality ; 
fltoeroffoiwa  ttvm  Blaekdown ;  FMUnmndi,  ttota  the  gault 
of  Kent,  the  lower  gri.en-sand  of  Sussex  und  the  of 
Wight,  and  from  Hlai  kdownt  relusa  from  Bl.ickdown ; 
'i^'jhtful  Iriim  the  lower  grecn-snnd  of  Kent;  verv  like  /V» 
Peleenm  from  ibe  lower  green- sand  of  SuMex ;  and  a  new 
•pocjes  from  Blackdown. 

STRO'MBOLL   CLipabi  Ist/iNDs.] 

STROMHOLM.  C.VNAL  OF.  [Swidkn] 

STROMNESS    fOttKNKY  IsLAHSO.] 

STROM  NITF,.  [Stkontium.] 

HTRONSA.   [Orknky  hLANOi.] 

STRONSTED.  I&wkobnO 

STRd'NTtOM.  a  peculiar  metal  fiwnd  in  oombinatioik 

vith  oxygen  and  eurbonic  or  sulphuric  aeid.  and  forming  the 
cjiiioiiai'-  and  sulphate  of  strontia.  From  the  very  con- 
s>ierable  resemblance  existing  between  barytes  and  strontia 
they  were  once  supposed  to  be  identioaL   Crawford  and 


Bnlie  notified  adiffefence  between  then,  and  in  tbayonr  IfM 
Dr.  Hope  established  enlBeioiit  dUbraneeo  to  pram  tbattbe** 

were  completely  distinct  bodies,  and  the  newly  discovprfr) 
body  was  named  Strontia  or  Strontitet,  from  Strontiau  hi 
Scotland,  tbe  place  in  which  it  was  discovered. 

Strontium  was  procured  from  the  carbonate  of  strontia 
by  Davy  in  1806:  the  meilRid  itdopied  is  that  which  we 
have  described  for  obtaining  bariotn  [BABitrHj  from  tbe 
carbooeiu  of  barytes.  Ito  |irop«rties  have  been  but  iroper- 
feetly  examined ;  it  has  nsl  n  vary  high  laatre.  ia  baavier 
than  Bttlpburie  acid,  appeared  fixed.  diBleiitfly  foaible,  and 
not  volatile.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  nttracted  oxygen, 
and  became  convcrie<l  into  strontia;  when  thrown  into 
waier,  it  ilecompiises  it  wiih  great  violence,  producing  hy- 
dru^eii  i;as,  and  forming  with  ibu  water  a  solution  of 
slrontiu. 

Oxygen  and  StrtmUum,  as  just  mentioned,  readily 
unite,  constituting  the  ytrotontft,  or  ttrontia,  which  exists 
larteljr  in  nalnn^  nd  tbe  pertiBidt,  wbieh  is  entirely  an 
ertnleial  produet.  Tbe  limplcit  mode  of  pnwuring  the  prot- 

oxirle,  Ol  sinniiia,  when  rtquiiefl  lobe  free  from  water,  is  to 
d.s^ulve  the  native  coibuiia:*'  in  nitric  acid, and  to  deeomp<»e 
the  ciysiHlliitjd  nitrate  obiained  at  a  red  heat;  or  the  sul- 
phate of  »liuuiia,  which  m  a  much  more  common  subntanoe^ 
may  bo  converted  by  the  well  known  mraus  first  into  sul- 
phuret  and  then  into  nitrate.  Tbe  properties  of  strontia  ar% 
that  il  has  a  greyish-wbite  colour ;  its  speeiAc  gravity  is 
between  S  and  4 ;  it  is  very  infbsiblo^  not  vtdatile,  has  an 
acrid  taste,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction  on  vegetable 
colours.  On  comparing  thci-e  proptrtie!*  will  thoM  of 
bnryies,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  i>  considerable  lu.^em- 
blanre  between  them,  but  they  differ  in  one  icmarkablo 
respect,  namely,  that  strontia.  unlike  barytes.  is  not  poison- 
MM.  Vben  exposed  to  the  air  it  aitiaett  carbottia  aeid, «id 
ia  raomverted  to  the  state  of  carbonata. 
Strontia  is  oompoeed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  .  .  8 
One  equivalent  of  strontium  .       .  44 

Equivalent     .       .  .62 
SlrniiHtj  and  Water  combine  to  f  irm  at  least  two  com 
pounds:  when  a  small  quantity  ot  water  is  poured  upon 
strontia,  it  slacks,  gives  out  heat,  is  rendered  white;  and 
becoming  a  bydimtfib  it  is  fusible  at  a  while  beat,  bat  does 
not  part  teith  tts  wator. 
It  oonKiitts  of— 

One  equivalent  of  water  .  .  9 
Ona  equivalent  of  atnmtim  .  a 

Equivalent     .       .  .01 
According  to  Davy,  strontia  is  soluble  in  about  two  hun- 
dred timce  ita  weigbt  of  water  at  common  temperatures. 
The  solution  is  called  Sirontia  iralir.  aod  is  oecasioaally 

employed  as  a  eheraieal  resident ;  it  acts  enei^ticallr  as  an 

alkali  on  vegetibis  c.ilni.:s  and  in  >atiirai;;iL'  n'uls.  In 
boiling  water  strontia  u  iuuch  more  solubk-  ilum  m  cold. 
As  the  solution  cools,  crystal*,  the  primarv  fui  m  i  vhich  i^ 
a  right  square  prism,  are  deposited,  and  these  appear  to 

Ten  equivalents  of  vateir  •  »  80 
On*  eqnivalant  of  tMrotttia    •      •  M 

Equivalent    .       .       .  14t 

Peroxide  nf  Strontium  may  probnbly  ho  obtained,  as  the 
peroxide  of  l  aiiutQ  i*,  by  passing  6x)Ken  ):a.s  over  strontia 
at  a  ltd  heat,  or  by  heating  it  with  chlorate  of  potash.  It 
appears  to  contain  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  one  of 
strontia.  but  is  nut  an  important  compound. 

Neither  azote  nor  bydragen  unites  with  strontium. 

Chlorint  at^  StmUum  ooabine  to  bm  only  oni 
pound,  consisting  o^ 

Cue  equivalent  of  ablorina  .  .  M 
One  equivalent  of  attMilittm  .      «  44 

Eqtiivaient  .  .  .  .HO 
The  best  mode  of  procuring  this  salt  is  to  du»olve  ear* 
bonato  of  strontia  in  dilute  bydiocbkrie  acid,  and  to  evapo* 
rate  tbe  solution  to  its  orystalliaing  peiol,  the  chloride  can* 
mining  water  then  separatee  In  long  slender  cryirtele.  which 
eensist  of  1  equivalent  of  chloride  60  +  '  equivalent  ut 
water  4.  When  exposed  to  heat  the  water  is  expelled,  and 
a  solid  white  chloride  remains.  Tbe  crystals  deliquesce  in 
a  moist  atmoepbere,  are  soluble  in  twice  their  weigbt  of 
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MtariC  W,«nd  itni  more  to  in  boiling  water ;  tht>  ult  ii 
MluMi  tiai  in  •ladboi.  ud  ihe  lotatioB  wbes  twiag  «r- 
UWt*  tiM  pmriwr  nd  Ibat  thmcMrirtiB  «f  tlw  mm- 

pounds  of  tois  bete. 
Chlorido  of  strontium  tnty  bt  nor*  JHreettjr.  Vat  lets 

eligibly,  j  i  pared  liieii  in  tho  niodt?  now  dearribed,  by  pass- 
ing rliionne  i^as  ov«t  honied  Rtrotitia  ;  u.\»gen  gmt  is  ex- 
ptllod,  and  ch1.M  I'lc  i.t' hti  i/.it.ura  remains. 

fkmndtfif  Strontium  a  an  ioaolubl*  pulveruleat  ooin- 
pooad. 

MfiiMnt  tfSiimtmm  tmf  to  fimMd  vitiMr  l^lmting 
th«  tmiiv  wmflMBB  vitli  elierenl  or  bv  fbsins  MrMitift 

niirl  •inlp^iur  in  a  green  glass  lube.  It  diB<!ol%*P«  in  not  water. 

atid  BK  ihe  •oitilion  cools  cr)'stal.s  of  «ulphuret  of  strontium 

aro  torme<l.    They  j|)pettrto  contain  water,  t]ldl|MMlntly 

of  whicli  tliey  are  probably  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur  .  .  16 
On««qaivaient  of  sttootiaB  •      .  44 

Biilliwlwit  «  M 

Thit  cwftpowid  it  «md  Ibr  the  preparation  of  tile  Mte  of 

»lrontift,thf  -ulf  t  atebeinga  much  more  connmon  Btibstnnrc 
than  thu  cail>oi!d(e,  which  is  preferable  however  when  ob- 
tainable. 

We  shall  now  <k«cribe  three  oxiealta  of  slrontia,  two  of 
which  exist  in  nature,  andtlf  third  iuMMtlenallyeapl^d 
in  ob—icii  nmrebei. 

Cbffomilf  (^Shwtlia  *  8tnmlkmHe^-^nia  wm  Ibe  flnt 

disoorered  compound  of  strontia ;  it  occurs  erjatallixed  and 
mamnre.  Primary  form  a.  right  rhombie  prism,  deavage 
parallel  to  the  lateral  faces  of  the  primary  form.  Fhicture 
uneven.  Hardness,  scratches  carbonate  of  lime,  but  is 
srmtclied  by  (luor-sjinr.  Calour  wliite,  i;rccnish,  grt-yish, 
and  brown.  Streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent, 
tranMucent.    Specific  gravity  3*605. 

JBelbr*  tba  blow-pipe  it  fiia«s,  uid  giVM  •  pnvpls  light. 
Diaaolm  with  eBbrveteenot  in  dilute  nitrie  end,  and  the 
solution  is  precipiiaied  by  aulpburic  acid. 

Mastivf  Varieties. — Auior|)hou>,  globular.  Strucluie 
fibrous  sometimes  granular. 

Found  at  Btrontian  in  Scotland.  Bnunsdorf  in  Sax'  ay, 
and  in  Peru. 

Analysis  by  Klaprotb 

Carbonic  add        .      *      .  SO" 
Stionlift      .      •      .      .  IfA 
Wiler        ....  «•» 

■<ii"i!i'iHe,  or  Barystrnntimtiig,  or  Banjtiferoiu  Car/xh- 
nate  of  Strontia,  is  a  mineral  found  at  Stromness  in  Ork- 
ney. It  occurs  massive.  Straeture  fibtDiu.  Hardness  .'^-5. 
Specific  gravity  3*7.  Lustre  sootewbat  pearljr.  Translu- 
cent  on  tne  edges.  Colour  gnyiab  and  jr^llowiih  white. 
It  it  Mft  aisd  brittle.  Effeifeeiiei  iriAtcide,  bat  doe>  net 
oMlt  befwe  the  btow-pipe. 

According  to  Dr.  TittiH,  whe  dKieonwd  tnfailMMe^ 
it  oonsttts  of— 

Carbonate  of  strontia  ,  ,  9t<fi 
Sulphate  of  bar^tes  •  •  S7*S 
Carbonate  of  Ume  «  •  ■  M 
OKidaofiren  .  •  *  0*1 
Loa  l-s 

Carbonate  of  Slrontia  may  be  arlifically  obtained  by 
several  procwses;  as  by  exposing  strontia  wulcr  to  tl)«  air. 
or  by  adding  an  alkaline  carbonaie  to  it :  or  by  decomposing 
any  soluble  salt  of  streniin,  by  means  of  an  alfcatine  carbo- 
nate. &e.  In  whatever  mode  obtained,  it  ia  •  eoloariess 
inaipid  powder  qvhe  insoluble  in  water,  decomposed  by 
•eids  with  efferveseeiiee^  and  by  expoaiiTi4o  a  high  tempe- 
rature. It  is  used  forpttpMiag  thevBriDi»ea3tt  tf  attentia. 
and  ik  coiDposed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  carbonic  add  •  22 
One  equivalent  of  strontia  .      .  i% 

Equivalent        .       .  74 
Sulphate  o/Strontta :  Ctf/«fffti.— Bxtiti  lergelj  in  nature. 

It  oecurs  crystallised  and  massive.  Primary  iorm  a  right 
rhombic  prism.   Cleavage  easy,  parallel  to  the  base  of  the 

frimary  form,  but  less  so  in  the  direction  of  ibe  lateral  faces, 
raeture  conchoidal,  uneven.   Scratches  carbonate  of  lime, 
ovt  it  it  lenttehed  by  loor'SinT.  It  fe  bfittle>,  Oohmr 


white,  Uuiah,  reddish-v^hite.    Transparent;  iNMinAMrts 
Loatre  vitreouf.  SpeoiOc  gravity  3-8M. 
The  Mtediw  FemfNt  are  nedular,  tabnlar.  and  attoi^ 

phous.  Straetnre  eelnnnar,  fibrous,  granalar. 
It  is  not  acted  npon  by  acids.   Before  the  bWw-pipe  it 

decrepitates  and  f^iMM  into  a  white  friable  efMlMi.  Tht 
powder  became*  pbosphoreaceni  on  a  hot  iron. 
Aeoording  to  Klaprotb  it  COndMae^ 

Swlphahc  acid  •  .  «  41 
Snwtia  M 
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This  substance  oeenit  near  Brialali  in  Siettyi  at  Bte  in 

Swiliej  land,  Sit. 

Sulf  /iii'-  '</ StrriTilia  and  Barytet :  Gntnerite. — Thia 
mineral  it  fuuud  in  Hanover.  It  occurs  roa<«sive.  Its  struc- 
ture is  radiated.  Hardness  3*0  to  3'S.  Colour  white,  with 
sometimes  a  shade  of  blue.  Translucent.  Lustre  vitreous. 
Specific  gravity  3'76. 

Sulphate  qf  SlrvmHm  nay  be  obtained  artiQctaUy.  by 
adding  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  sulphate,  to  any  saluble  MJt  <W 
slioniia.  It  IS  a  colourless,  ini-ipiil,  heavy  j ;ii'.\<l^  i,  insoluble 
iu  uuiLT,  ai^d  dissolved  only  by  strung  sulptiunc  acid,  ftOBI 
which  it  li  |H cdpitated  by  water.  It  is  composed  of— 
One  equivaleot'of  aulpburic  acid  40 
One  equivalent  of  atsontla '  M 

EqnivaleBt  .  SS 

Nitrate  of  Strontia  is  procured  by  dissolving  the  carbo- 
nate in  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  by  decom pasting  tho  sulphuret 
of  strontium  with  it.   Tiic  solution  is  coloutUvs,  and  by 
evaporation  yields  crysttds,  which  are  oorapoaed  of — 
One  equivalent  of  nitric  acid      .  44 
One  equivalent  of  strontia        •  SH 

Xquivalent        .  .106 
It  eryetalliies  in  oetobedronfl,  is  eduble  In  B«e  parte  ot 

water  at  60",  nnr!  m  half  a  part  at  ''IT.  Ir  is  insoluble  ir. 
alcohol,  but  wiicn  tluely  powdereii  and  ui.j.t.>l  with  it.  the 
akuhnl  burns  with  a  beauliliil  red  Hume. 

Under  peculiar  circumstances  a  hydrate  nitrate  of  strontia 
ia  furroerl,  containing  four  equinahmta  ef  vatw.  Thn  Jbnn 
of  litis  is  an  oblique  ibonbie  pram. 

The  aalta  of  atiuntiu  aie  oeeaeionally  med  in  ehemieal 
iuTeetigationa,  and  in  giving  a  purple  flame  to  fire*«erka. 

STROPHE  (tfrpo^)  is  a  sot  of  verses  compoead  ac- 
cording^ to  a  certain  kjstcm  of  metres.  The  wori;  1,  t'eriv^* 
from  orp'tpia,  '  to  turn,'  as  m  the  lyric,  cmpccinily  liie  rboral 
poetry  of  the  Greeks,  I  his  part  of  a  poem  was  sung  during 
the  movements  and  dances  of  the  chorus,  in  modern  times 
such  a  combination  ofvenca,  «rttiea  either  in  the  same  or 
in  diffeceat  wtttm,  »  commonly  liaeigaateA  by  the  Italian 
naoM  etanaa.  The  divisieo  of  a  poem  into  strophes  «aa 
however  applied  by  ihu  .int;ont.-i  only  to  1)  rie  poetry,  and  here 
one  stri)p]ia  iteldum  exceeded  the  number  uf  four  verses, 
with  the  exception  of  tlit  ui;.:iialic  and  other  choru&e.% 
in  which  a  itlroplie  soniclimets  ootilattis  a  considerable 
number  of  verses.  However  different  the  metre  of  the 
■everai  verses  may  be.  there  ia  al««ya  a  nniiy  of  rhythm 
in  ibem  which  characterises  a  ittopha  aam  artistic  wbeln. 
Tba  venoua  kinde  of  etiephei  imre  deii|pMtod  by  Iheaii' 
tients  by  eavioua  namee  wniob  either  indicated  the  immber 
of  verse*  they  contained,  such  a-s  disiicha,  trist-rlu,  tetr  1- 
stieha.  &,c..  or  were  den\ed  from  the  name  of  ll.ta  iiiveu 
tors,  or  from  tb:-  <  li,ir;u  teriklic  metre  in  which  they  were 
compoied.  such  as  tiid  Aicaic,  SappbicCbohambie  ktfophc, 
&c.  Again,  atro^es  in  which  all  the  veaes  are  of  the 
same  metre  are  called  monecola.  and  those  eonaisiing  of 
verses  of  two,  thme,  or  four  diflbrent  metrea.  ere  cmM 
aioula,  trioola.  or  letieeola.  The  choral  poems  of  the  Greeka 
generally  consisted  of  three  main  pans,  strophe,  antistrophe, 
and  epcxle.  The  antistrophe  al  '  a\>  >  irrespond*  lu  it>  mcire 
with  the  stropiie,  and  thus  form!,  &  seo^nd  stanza,  equal  to 
tho  first;  tho  epude  differs  from  bath,  and  foruit  the  cun- 
cluding  stanza  of  a  chorus.  (G.  Hermann,  hiemenia  £hctr. 
Metr.,  p.  43.3.  ed.  Glaagow.) 

STROPHO'MENA.  M.  fUaneique's  nana  for  the  biu- 
chiopodous  fossil  shell  deeerfhed  by  Dalman  unte  Mm 
name  of  Orthit.   [Brachiopoda,  vol.  v..  p.  313.] 

STROPHO'STOMA.  the  name  given  by  M.  Dcshuyes  to 
a  fossil  shell  somew'iai  resembling  Anottorrit:.  v,  tba 
aperture  reflected  tcivards  the  spire.   [Helicid.u,  voU 
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STRCyPIIULUS  u  an  eruptMu  of  piowliM  upou  the 
kkiu.  whicb  fre<}uenlly  ocsoun  lu  infaata  vbqw  Msllb  it 
4i«ord«Nd  by  Um  unutjoa  of  tMtbiiig  or  oim  other  eonw. 
Dr.  Wfllin  OMoribM  the  fbllovrag  hrma  of  tlSe  diaeua : — 

f.  S  i:i:i.':tiriciub.  of  ivi^ich  ttie  vr.li;.!!  ri.nijt'  ut  reil-guia 
orieu-^utta.  1  he  ciupUoii  m  Uu»  lu  coiiS.sU  of  vivid- 
ml  disUnci  pvapuls,  MraLlered  in  varyini;  numbers  uver  lite 
tbwluu  ih«  nou,  the  backs  of  th«  hands,  or,  tu  some  caiies, 
lh«  «1miI«  btAfm  JkStM  an  uacerUia  duration  the  papulia 
iiwf  pw;  Iko  cutialB  iiffa>aitB||  ilk  acurr;  but  wiy  fra> 
omkUjt  Um  fidiw  af  «M  araytKMa  ia  rapidly  iellovwl  hf 
uttt  app«araoe«  of  another,  which  passes  tiiruugh  similar 
lUfcs.  aod  generally  spreads  further  over  ibe  skin.  A  few 
oi  ihu  papuis  III  each  uruplioii  loinetiiues  assume  the  cha- 
ncier    small  pusiuka,  m  lillle  tlmd  hmag  formed  in  their 

Sices:  hut  ihu  commonly  disappears  without  bursting. 
Ml  orifiu  of  ib«  eruption  may  tisually  be  traced  le  disorder 
«f  the  aif«ittve  oi{;aius.  by  a  Kontle  eorreoliea  ti  vbtcb  it 
■M  bo  autvd.  A  suddea tepukioa  of  it  by  u.xpoavrolo  the 
•ila,or  any  injudickwa  l«madies»  may  bring  oa  fliaaill— . 
and  even  severe  gaaaiai  illiiaia,  1b  itself  it  k  adiiaaao  of 
mi  uupor lance.  *  '  ■ 

i.  &.  ulbidus  ditftrs  from  the  preceding  only  in  the  oolour 
gf  the  papula,  which  (^nstst  of  minute  whitish  speeki^ 
slightly  elovkloiA,  and  usually  sarroundod  kf  a  pab  imf  af 
mi.  Thaf  mffuu  in  Iho  aoM  ailuaUoiia  aa  tlMsoaf  tho 
tMlwioif,  ova  laiwrAk  torn  HMihr  origin,  aadroquiraao 
stbwr  lieatiuent. 

3.  8.  eonfertus  i.s  often  called  the  touih-rash,  and  tnc 
ttnk  re<l-gutii.  It  occurs  only  durini;  the  process  of  leeth- 
ng.  Slid  couausts  (tn  cbtidrwo  of  three  or  four  months  old)  of 
sasll  closely-set  papul*,  lees  vivid  but  more  permanent 
in  S.  ialartiaoliu.  Tbair  oaaal  seat  ia  oft  the 


•hcakaaadsidaaafdia  aoaa: 


thay  aartand  10  Ihe 


fcreboad  and  the  arms,  and  seraetimes  lainapntd*  appear 

spoa  the  loins.  If  the  eruption  occurs  when  the  infhnt  is 
flight  c  r  1  11  ;i<-  II.'  1 1  ills  old,  it  generally  a.ssurnes  a  severer  form : 
one  or  two  extenaive  palebtis  appear  oii  llie  urms,  shoulder, 
or  neck,  the  papula  in  each  being  hard,  large,  and  »ot  m 
dosriy,  thai  tho  wMa  turface  of  the  skin  seems  bright 


isdi  TImm  naual^  oofttinue  for  a  fortniKbt,  spreading 
ibwly  frMB  OM  port  la  another,  and  tlMn  fade,  leaviag  the 
fsit,  afkar  tho  oilUiation  of  the  ootide.  nagh  and  dis- 
ooloiued  for  a  wei>k  r  two  longer.  A  similar,  but  more 
obstinate  and  painful  form  uf  eruption,  sometituen  appears 
on  the  lower  extreiniiie*  and  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk. 
Itisaever  advisable  however  to  adopt  any  active  treatment 
hr tho nnedy  of  this  vaiieiy  uf  ilie  duseose.  It  commonly 
fBoiiBaw  daiiog  tbo  whoto  of  the  aariy  period  of  dentn 
liea;  hat  it  aihrda  In  aanc  msasara  aaalhguard  against 
IBorc  Mrieuii  di»ordcr&.  ni  !  ^^i-^appeal•  OOOtl  oflar  iho  lliat 
teeth  have  cut  tl\rough  gum^. 

4.  TiJL  S.  ';olaiicu«  is  characterised  by  small  k  in  ul  .i  i 
dosteis  uf  fruia  six  to  twelve  bright- red  papnUe,  which 
break  out  succeaeively  in  many  different  parts  of  Uie  body, 
leinsining  in  each  for  about  four  days,  and  then  becoming 
Ivuea  sod  disappearing  with  scorl  The  complaint  gene- 
rtlly  lasta  ihrao  or  Ibor  weeka,  aod  pama  is  auocaoKfa^ 
emptioBS  over  a  considerable  part  of  tbo  Mj.  It  ia  al> 
kiAtd  by  j'ighl  tVv«ir  and  general  disturbance  of  the  system, 
sail  a  most  common  in  ehildreu  of  from  three  to  six 
months  old. 

1  S.  eaodidna  is  distinguished  by  the  pepols  being 
hner  iban  in  anf  other  variety.  Their  surfaces  sre  smooth 
•aashiiiiogf  and,  their  bases  not  being  inflamedk  Ihqrsaam 
|ilsr  Aan  the  adjoining  skin:  they  uMually  lart  Ibr about 

»  seek,  and  flisnpf-  in  the  same  m  .niu  r  an  thesa  in  the 
irereJini:  form-*.  An  tii;pii(in  of  this  kind  is  most  eotnraon 
mcJiildjen  a  vear  old.  who  have  shortly  before  its  appiMr- 
anre  suilered  from  suiue  aeule  di>ease.  It  requires  no 
Mifatfiaiment .  tike  all  the  other  vmneiies  of  the  disorder, 
it  ceases  with  the  irritation  from  which  it  has  its  origin. 

8ireOUI>.  a  parliameatary  borough  in  Gloucestershire, 
h  iedudes  an  extensive  district,  coaiprehoiidioc  thopaviahaa 
•f  Birovd,  Bisley,  Painswiek,  Piteheonh,  Randariek,  Stone- 
boose,  Lconar'!  Sin  !  v  (exeeptine  a  detached  portion 
cslleii  I^rridge'si  farm),  kings  Stanley,  Rodborouj^h,  Min- 
••liinhimpton,  Wo<xU-hester,  Avening,  and  Horsley;  and 
•steading  into  the  four  hundreds  of  Bisley,  Dudstene  and 
liag^s  Barton.  Longtrees,  and  Wbitstone;  its  greatest 
Hpb  iiabottt  10  nd«  from  aorlh  to  aoMth>  and  nearly  tho 
dhiaoea  horn  «aal  and  veal;  itt  nw  and  populaiioit, 
r  to  tho  ratoraa  of  1831,  ftUvwti^ 
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From  tlii^  L=i  to  he  iak<?n  the  rlctached  portion  of  the 
parish  of  Looiuiid  St;i:ilev.  wnicli  w  excluded  from  tho 
borough,  but  luit  ;li.^t:ri|juislii:'l  \ny.u  liio  I'cst  uf  the  paruh 
la  Uia  Pupulaiwa  Returns.  It  has  uu  area  of  about  3t>0 
aeeaa.  In  the  Repoet  ef  tha  Parliaaaentary  Boundary  Ckim 
miasionoi%  it  naa  piofaaad  to  inehido  tho  parish  uf  Ksst- 
ingtoa,  hirt  thoBoandHT  Aot  did  not  iadudo  it  It  adjoint 
the  eaaloni  mfwity  or the  borough. 

Tbo  boroQfh  of  StiOHd  oomprahenda  an  kaporlaiit  p^ri 
of  the  teest  of  Enghsnd  clothing  district,  ilraioe  i  bv  -.h.i 
branches  of  the  Strmidwat^,  whteli  joins  the  Severo  between 
Glouce:«lor  and  Berkeley ;  '  the  peculiar  featuiee  of  the  dis- 
trict are.  the  situation  of  ihe  milU  enatiaaaaiiadoapiaTUies; 
ilie  soattei  ed  and  urrcgular  manaor  i»«hMl  tlH  hauaes  are 
buiU  on  tha  hilLai^;  ai^  tho  rriilmt  hilMatt  tfa»hMh 
hnd  fin  many  eaaas  oUfaor  wood  or  eowtm.  irith  fbwin* 
bnbiftmt  n  1  1  1  tin'  valley*  studded  with  bouses  and  thi  kly 
peopled.'  \  Biiiiiuhtry  Cwnmisnnnert  Report.)  ii  e«MiU~ 
preheads  the  market-lowiiii  i.!  Sir.ju  l,  Mmchinhampton, 
and  Painswiek.  Stroud,  winch  gives  name  to  the  boniugb* 
is  1 1 1  miles  west  by  north  of  the  General  Po*t- office,  Len* 
deal,  aik  81  aailea  by  iho  Groot  Wostern  Radvap  toSnw. 
don,  18  atiloa  hf  htanah  to  GROBoaitsr.  and  18  toailaa  ftia 
Cirencester  to  Stroud  b^  coech  rood;  the  distaaee  by  tbo 
eoscb  road  through  Maidenhead,  Henley,  Abingdon,  Fa- 
rmgdon,  L«<-htade.  uiul  Cu'eocester  i3  lOd  miles  Siroud  is 
9^  miles  south  of  Gloucestter.  Miucbmhamptoo  is  4  mika 
south-eabt  of  Stroud;  and  Paiaswiak.  about  tllftMMdb- 
tanco  north,  oo  the  road  to  Gloucester. 

Stroud  slwdain  a  picturesque  valley  at  tho  jmotioB  of 
too  of  tho  tumm  trtwoh  toraa  tha  Strand —law  4aaBwti«ai 
aaBadthoTwao),  aationni  tJoWhiatiJ  as  pamawing  anpariat 
excellence  for  the  dyeing  of  scarlet  1 1  ub  This  quality  led 
to  this  district  beinjf  early  chosen  by  cIotLiurs  and  dyers. 
The  (own  has  been  greatly  improvorl  in  modern  times  ;  iIm 
streets  are  paved,  and  contain  many  good  houses.  The 
church  IS  a  lar^e  building  of  various  dates ;  it  consistsofa 

wtm,  ahanool,  aad  side  aisles,  attth  a  iowar  and  aptM  at  tha 
wastamond.  A  fohuTah  haaktoiy     »  otootad  ht  tho 

parish  capable  of  aceommodstiog  1000  persons;  and  there 

are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wes- 

I»;yan  Melhoflists,    The  1,  ■■'■Iiu-li  i-.       Fruiav,  is  u  ill 

.supplied,  and  there  are  two  yuany  caulc-iairs.  it  u>  on«  of 
the  polling-places  for  the  eustern  division  of  the  county. 


Petty-sessions  for  tho  division  ara  hrid  hem.  Ihe  Imag 
of  Stroud  ia  a  parpoliMl  uiiiujf»  «f  tho  dtM  jmilg^anlno 


of  13SA 

Minabinbarapton  and  Pafnosriek,  as  itdl  aatha  village  of 

Bisley.  nre  ilrv-c  Ijerl  ehewliere.  TJLnurESTKnsTtiRB.) 

Rodborougb  a  v<Itagc  one  mil^  »>auui-we»t  of  Stroud, 
The  church,  formerly  a  chape)  to  MiDchmhampton,  *bas  a 
tower  With  pinaacles;  and  a  nave,  chancel,  and  loutb 
transept :  amidst  many  alterations,  aomo  antiant  foaturea 
ramain.  (Riefcom.)  Tha  Indapandcnu  have  a  plaeo  ol 
VMahtp^  NailaaKirtli  it  n  ohopoiry,  partly  in  Avening  and 
fMllSriiiHffalofpaKMk  Tho«aMgoofKaibiMrthiaahou8 
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tvoniles  8ouU»>«Mtof  liinehinbBinpton.  nnd  exiflndt  into 
lIlnebinbamptoD  fwkh.  Itbasftt-'vuidl  :ii>:>LiUii)gn)eeting- 
hmmt.  AeuttailMvyilMrketMhaldouSiUuiday.  HonUiy 
n  tbout  two  milM  loailiiioQth-wmt  of  Naibworth.  aod  nx 

scuth  I  !'  Stroud.  It  lias  a  church  liiiJ  two  diMentinff 
tncuUiig  housci.  a  national  school,  and  a  »inull  bouae  of 
CorreciioH.  Pelty-^«s»lon•  for  thediatiictof  Longtreo  are 
held  til  turn  ai  Hur»ley,  Rodborough,  and  Tetbury.  the  last 
being  out  of  the  borough.  King**  Stanley,  three  luilcs 
louth-weit  of  Siroud,  has  some  anliquitiea,  as  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  camp,  and  of  a  resklenoe  of  the  Mercian  kinfp. 
Swanl  RooMUi  aUm  anil  otbac  mUquiiiM  *«r«  dag  up 
about  two  milM  froa  the  eamp.  Leonard  (or  Bt  Loonard) 
Stnnlrv,  f  lur  miles  west-»outh-west  of  Siroud,  has  sorae 
ji  i  t' ii  jinory  of  Betiediclmus,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  i 

T:i  -  1  u  .iMi  jjl  i  hurch,  now  parochial,  i*  partly  of  early 
Enghah  archittciure.  The  convent  kilcbmi  is  u»«»d  a»  a 
daily.  Leonard  Stanley  wa>  ti>i  lorly  a  market-town;  it  is 
BOW  a  Mattered  and  irregular  village,  but  bas  a  oonaiderable 
ihaia  in  the  elolhing  manufaeture.  Stonehoute,  four  milea 
«Mt  of  Sttoud,  baa  an  antient  ebarah  wbiehralaint  nanv 
of  iti  antient  features,  though  mueh  modoraiMd:  tbe  north 
door  is  Norman.  Woodchester,  two  railea  south  west  of 
Stroud,  was  probably  a  Roman  station.  Inteiesiinn  re- 
mainsof  a Ruraan  villa  have  bten  discovered  here,  e^lleclally 
a  large  lessiellated  pavement.  48  fe«t  lU  inches  square,  very 
richly  and  ebburaicly  ornamented,  and  far  suponor  to  ttOy- 
thing    tbe  kind  dueovered  in  Qnial  Britain. 

Too  Dumbiir  of  panvita  ongaged  in  BMavhotam»  almoat 
entirely  of  woollen  elotli.  in  1631,  was  3«39.  The  Stroud 
canal. or  Siroudwaternavigation.  ^me*  through  the  borough. 
It  commences  in  tbe  Severn  nea  Fi  uniload,  between  Glou- 
cester and  Berkeley,  and  runs  casiuaul  eiijhi  n>iles  lo  Wall- 
bridge,  near  Siroud,  where  it  joins  the  Thames  and  Severn 
Cana.,  which  runs  by  Slmud,  30  mile!»  eastward  to  the 
Thames  at  Lecblade.  The  Siroudwater  navigaiion  was 
lanaad  uoder  aeia  |ia«i«dbai««en  1 730  and  1 776 ;  tbe  Thamaa 
and  Severn  Dntal  tinder  aeta  paiaed  from  1783  to  1818. 

AU  the  parislies  in  the  borough  are  in  tbe  archdeaconry 
of  Gloucester  and  diorese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol ;  and 
all,  we  believe,  except  Pitchcumb.  in  the  rural  deanery  of 
Stonehoute:  Piichcomb  is  in  the  deanery  of  Gloucester. 

Tbe  parishes  cumprelicnded  in  the  borough  findudmg 
tbe  detached  part  of  Leonard  Stanley,  which  we  have  uo 
means  of  distinguishint;)  bad,  in  Ib33,  eighty-seven  day- 
aehoola  of  all  kSida,  with  3246  aebdarai  vis.  1304  boye»  970 
girli.and  971  children  of  wex  not  dittinguithed ;  tlx  of 
these  day-schuol.H  were  also  Sunday-schools,  and  were  at- 
tended on  Suii[]ay  by  4bU  children.  Tb^e  were  furty-four 
Sunday-schools,  r>cside  tbe  afe  jutt  IMnlioiMd,  with  6133 
scholars  of  both  *«kes. 

The  borough  returns  two  members  to  parliament :  tbe 
number  of  elecioriion  tbe  register  in  1886-6  waa  1295;  in 
l»39-4U  It  >va$  12U2.   (P«rlMMi«Nlaiy  AfWrfc) 

6TBOUD.  [Rocnmn.] 

STROZZI.an  hittoneal  fkmilv of  Florence,  of  the  period 

of  the  republic,  ^vhirh  produced  many  distinguished  men 
both  m  k'ttrniiiK  and  politics.  The  Slrozzi  ar«i  meiitiotied 
in  tbe  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  chronicler 
DinoCompagni  m  belonging  to  theGuelph  and  Neri  parly, 
of  which  they  become  one  of  the  leading  families.  After 
tbe  revolt  of  the  lower  orders,  in  1378,  waa  suppressed. 
Tommaio  Stroui  joined  Salveatio  de'  Medici»  Benedetto 
Albert!,  and  Oioigio  Scali,  in  suppeiting  Ibe  popular  go- 
vernment against  tbe  burgher  ailsloemoy,  at  tbe  head  of 
which  were  uie  Albizxi  and  some  of  theSirozzi  tlicm^elves, 
who,  on  suspiciun  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  exibUng  go- 
vernment, uere  seized  in  1379,  and  i^umniunly  put  to  death. 
.\  ft&th  losurie^lion,  m  1.381.  upset  both  Tuniinus>>  Sirozzi 
and  Giorgio  Scali :  Sirozzi  escaped,  but  Scali  » as  beheaded. 
Tommaso  Strozzi  retired  to  Maolua»  wbither a  braocb  of  the 
Stroczi  was  thus  tiansplanted. 

In  tba  fidtowing  oentury  tbe  most  oooipiflMoas  of  the 
IbnUy  was  Ptalla  Stroszi,  who  filled  several  bigb  ofHoes:  he 
was  at  the  >iegn]  and  surrenderor  Pi^a  in  14ii6.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  oil  sevci al  nii^Kiuns:  he  was  sent,  to- 
gether with  Cosmo  de'  Mcdici,  to  the  congrciiii  of  i''eirara  in 
1432,  when  peace  was  concluded  beiweea  the  duke  of  Milan 
on  one  side,  and  Florence  and  Venice  on  tbe  other,  through 
tbe  mediation  of  duke  Nicholas  of  Bsle.  Shortly  aAer  this 
a  civil  strife  broke  out  between  the  rival  families  of  the 
Mcdiei  and  the  Albiasi.  and  PkUa  Stroiai  joined  the  party 
•C  ibo  kltcr.  Tbe  Medici,  fkom  tbe  time  of  Oiovanni, 


fotber  of  Coamo,  had  taken  the  popular  side,  es|ieciaUy  m 
the  bnsiaMS  of  tbe  caiasto  or  census,  by  which  taxation 
npoD  property  was  Aied  in  propoctioii'to  tbe  value  of  each 
eiliaen's  property.    This  measnte  liad  been  attanttouily 

opposed  by  tbe  grandi,  or  older  wealthy  ramilies,  who.  having 
bad  hitherto  the  government  in  thtiir  hands,  had  never  paid 
their  pnr|K>r  share  of  the  public  burthti  s.  \v}j,  <[  r>>ll  chiefly 
on  the  inferior  citizens-  The  AlbiZxi,  who  were  at  the  bead 
of  this  burgher  ai  iittocraoy,  became  jealous  of  the  popularity 
of  the  Medici.  I  n  1 434  tliey  oontrived  by  means  of  money 
to  have  tbe  Gonialoniere.  and  tbe  majority  of  tbeaigDOli  or 
executive,  eleeted  from  aMong  their  friendi.  Coaow  dn' 
Mediei  waa  then  aent  fyt  to  the  town  palaoe  by  tbe  new  Gon* 
faloiiiere,  and  put  in  prison.  He  was  charged  with  sundry 
misdeedc:  umong  others,  with  havintr,  together  with  Ins 
friends,  by  their  machinations  and  iii'ii^iiu.,  '  cau»ud  the 
republic  to  undertake  an  impolitic  wai  against  Lucca,  which 
had  nearly  proved  tbe  ruin  of  tbe  state.'  (Fabbrooi.  Vita 
Conmi  Meaieti.)  A  parliament,  or  general  assembly  of 
the  people,  was  assembled  in  tbe  square,  surrounded  by 
armed  man  of  tbe  Albisii  party :  the  parliament  appointed 
a  balia.  or  dietatorial  oommiasion,  wbtrfi  fnind  Cosmo  guilty 
uf  the  ^  anous  charges  brought  against  him,  and  sentenced 
him  lu  uanislimciit,  togethpr  with  his  brother  Ixirenio  and 
several  of  Ins  fiuiils  This  was  the  summary  ni  i  I.  cf 
seittiug  stale  matters  in  the  Florentine  repubhc.  Rinaldo 
degli  Albuzi,  who  bad  himself  countenanced  tbe  war  against 
Lucca,  was  moat  inveterate  against  Cosmo,  and  propoasd  to 

Siut  him  to  deatb;  tmithn  nwre  moderate  of  bis  party,  and 
*alla  Strout  •■ntg  olheia»  thought  banishment  waa 
enouu;h.  After  a  twelvemonth,  a  reaction  took  place  in 
favour  of  iho  Medici :  an  executive  was  chosen  from  among 
their  frienil.s.  Riiialdodegli  AlbiZEi  now  proposed  to  his 
friends  to  resort  to  armis  to  prevent  tlie  newexecutnc  from 
taking  their  swits  of  office,  and  to  oblige  the  signoiia  that 
W.1S  going  out  to  appoint  a  balia  which  woold  appoint  an 
exaoutive  Ikvourable  to  them.  Palla  Sifossi,  too  noneat  or 
too  weak  ibr  a  partizan,  opposed  the  proposal  of  RtnaMo  as 
too  violent  and  illegal,  and  advised  to  wait  and  watch  th'- 
acts  of  the  new  e.\ecuti\e.  This  was  the  rum  of  tbe  Albiu.i ; 
for  the  new  guveino:s  began  by  impri^oniiig  the  late  Gon- 
faluniere.  and  he  summoned  the  Albizzi  to  appear  at  the 
town  palace.  Upon  this  Rinaldo  summoned  his  friends  to 
arms;  but  many  of  them  declined  to  obey  his  call;  and 
Palla  Strozzi,  after  several  messages,  came  out  with  two 
amed  fiillowers ;  at  which  Rinaldo  broke  out  in  bitter 
words  of  reproach,  and  Btroxti,  after  a  brief  retort,  turned 
bis  horse's  head  ami  went  home.  Rinaldo  remained  in  un- 
certainty;  he  parleyed  with  luseneuiiert;  whiHt  the  sign uria 
had  time  to  send  (or  iroops  fiom  the  country,  which  occupied 
all  the  strong  posts  ui  the  city.  Tbe  usual  parliament  was 
then  assembled,  and  a  balia  was  appointed,  which  condemned 
the  Albizzi,  Strozzi,  and  many  others  to  exile,  a.i>.  143i. 
Palla  Strozzi  went  to  Paduat  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  studious  retirement.  He  died  at  Aidua  in 
146'^  at  ninety  years  of  age.  'On  arriving  at  Fkdua,  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  sturly,  aiul  found  in  it  a  harbour 
iium  past  storms.  He  took  lalo  his  house  Jolill  Argvro- 
'puluii  and  another  It  ariicd  Greek,  and  allowed  them  a  good 
salary  to  read  to  hiiu  Greek  works.  Arg)ropulos  read  to 
him  Aristotle  on  natural  philosophy,  and  tbe  other  read  to 
him  other  works.  Palla  Strozzi  was  himself  well  acquainted 
with  Greek,  and  he  translated  into  Latin  tbe  works  of  John 
Chiysoatomua.'  CTiio  Vespaaiaoo  Btroxsi,  in  Mtiina'a  £^c 
of  Ambntiuf  IVaeertari.) 

Before  bis  exile.  Palla  Stroui  had  exerted  himself  to 
encourage  learnins?  in  his  native  city  of  Florence.  Together 
with  Giluccio  Salutati  and  Niccolo  Nicoli,  lir  en^raKcJ 
Manuel  Chrysoluras  to  come  from  Greece  to  Italy,  about 
1396  ;  and  Strozzi  defrayed  in  great  part  his  espanLii,  atid 
caused  bim  to  be  tetaiimd  at  Florence  as  pmlintdr  of  Greek. 
Books  hovever  were  still  wanted ;  and  Stioisi  aentto  Greeee 
for  them,  and  obtained  many  volumes  at  bis  own  expense. 
Among  other  books,  he  got  the  '  Politics'  of  Aristotle,  the 
'Cosmography'  of  Ptolemy,  with  tlie  maps,  the  'Lives'  of 
Plutarch,  and  the  work«  of  Plato.  About  the  year  N-is 
Palla  Strozzi  was  chosen,  with  G.annotti  Mannoiii,  to  re- 
form the  University  of  Fiojcnce,  and  they  established  new 
chairs,  and  gave  a  fresh  vigour  to  that  inatilation.  It  was  by 
Palla  St  rozzi's  advise  that  f  ilelfo  waa  enga^d  as  pnllMiov 
with  the  stipend  of  300  erowns,  and  tbe  new  prafeseor  aooo 
after  had  nearly  4UU  pupils.  Strozzi  was  about  to  form  a 
public  library  at  Sauta  TrinilA,  in  the  contra  of  Florence  j  he 
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iai  pnrelnned  many  book*,  anil  bad  euga^ed  ananiMinn 

to  tran  ^riil  e  uttieri  f  ii  ilio  purpojO.  whea  the  unfortunate 
eivii  (aciiutis  ot  I43.k-j.  and  his  own  exile,  preventeil  liic 
execuitonof  bis  plan.  But  yet  Palla  Slroxzi,  with  Saluiati, 
Manetti,  and  oibera,  must  be  a>ui>idered  as  baviag  grcutly 
coniribuied  to  the  revival  of  classical  studies  in  Italy,  befuro 
the  brilliant  araol  tbe  Medici,  to  wbomtbewbole  merit  has 
bMD  commonly  attributed.  TtwoiMO  Samoa,  aHerwards 
Fbpe  Niehobu  of  illuatrioua  mmaty,  «aa  tat  a  tima  a 
gttaat  of  Palla  Strossi  at  Floianae,  and  improrad  bimaeirin 
bis  society.  Filciro  was  a  great  friend  of  Palla.  and  ilu; 
friendship  was  permanent.  Timoteo  Mafl'ei  of  Verona, 
Paolo  Cortege.  &eol« StnNttI*  «nd  «tb«n»  wroM  aulofMa  of 
Palla  Siroui. 

A  collateral  branoIirftfM  BtroHi  lived  at  Ferrara  in  tbe 
idlh  cautuiy.  Its  progenitor  was  Nanai  or  Giovanni 
Sttoisi. »  FunntiiMt  who  removed  to  P«»Tara»  and  bec«me 
a  dialinguiihad  captaio  in  the  service  of  tlM  Maiquia 
Niofaolaa  of  Este,  was  ennobled,  and  acquired  eonsMarable 
wealth.  Nanni  left  four  sons,  all  of  whom  applied  to  lite- 
rature ;  hnl  the  most  distmguwhed  of  them  was  Tito  V'es- 
pa«iano  Sirozzi.  who  studied  under  Guariuo  da  Verona,  and 
became  a  distinguished  scholar  and  Latin  poet.  .Some  of  bisi 
'  Carmina'  were  published  by  Aldus  Manulius,  and  they  con- 
Uia  iiiaown  biof(raphy;athnaanatiUinedit«d.  TitoVeapasi- 
anoSlladsavera)  jttdieial  and  adminiatraliveoflleas  at  Ferrara. 
He  was  nppointeal  by  the  duke  president  of  the  Council  of 
the  Elders,  and  was  sent  ambassador  to  Uume  in  I4»4. 
.\9  an  ailministrator  liosvever  it  appears  from  some  cuntem- 
poiary  cliroQiclers  that  be  was  very  unpopular,  i Diario 
Perrarete,  in  Muralori,  Rcr.  Jtal.  Script ,  x\iv.)  He  died 
about  16U(i.  and  his  tomb  is  in  the  church  of  baiita  Maria 
del  Vadu  at  Ferrara. 

Ercwlc  Strocii,  ton  of  Tito  VoipaaiaoOk  nvalled  and  per- 
haps Eurpaaied  bis  father  aa  a  pool.  Ho  wroia  both  Littin 
and  Italian:  some  of  his  Latin  verses  are  published  lone- 
ihtr  Willi  iho?e  of  his  father.  He  be^an  a  poem  in  prai^of 
DuKe  Borio  of  Este,  wbicb  he  lef'i  uufiiiishfJ.  He  was 
a  friend  of  Bembo,  Giovio,  and  other  lUusiriouii  <:uul«3mpu- 
raries,  and  Ahosto  (Fut  ioso,  c.  42)  has  placed  him  among 
tbe  excellent  pueta  of  bia  age.  Tbe  mode  of  his  death  was 
tragical.  He  bad  just  narried  Barbara  Torello,  of  a  noble 
finoilv  of  Fariara,  wbon»  on  the  6th  of  June,  i5U8,  b«  «aa 
naraerod  ona  owning  la  he  waa  ratarning  borne,  and  bia 
body  was  found  on  tlic  roa>l  with  twenty-two  stabs,  and 
wrapped  up  in  his  mantle.  G;o\io  say*  that  a  person.vi^e  of 
high  rank,  whoin  lie  does  not  name,  was  thruugli  ;eulousv 
the  author  of  (he  murder.  The  Duke  Alfonso  of  l''i}rrara 
was  suspected.  Some  of  the  Latin  elegies  of  Brcole  Strozzi 
raaemble  those  of  Ovid  ia  ea^e  and  paiho«,  and  in  one  uf 
than  ha  aeema  to  fbrelel  his  own  death.  He  was  buned  in 
tho  ume  ehurob  aa  bia  fathor.  Hia  widow,  who  waa  alio  a 
t,  wrote  a  aonnot  on  bis  death,  which  ia  in  the  *  Raceotta 
Poeii  Ferraresi.' 
Of  tlie  main  stock  of  the  Suuiii  !  v  which  romained 
at  Florence,  the  ra^st  celebraied  was  F,.i[ii  Sii  i-/  who 
flgured  at  thv>  period  of  the  fall  of  thu  republic.  Filippo 
acted  an  ambiguous  part;  he  was  ambitious,  and  bad  threat 
iolliiofloa  through  his  connections  and  bia  great  wealth, 
being  poiaesaad  of  large  funds  in  variona  bankinK-houscs 
in  anvaral  conntriea  of  Europe.  Ue  was  at  timea  the  friend 
and  at  others  tho  rival  of  the  Medici.  He  married  Clarice, 
(li-jghter  uf  Piero  i!e' Medici  and  niece  of  Leo  X.,  a  haughty 
ambitious  woman,  who  lU  brooked  to  see  two  lUegitiinale 
.-.cions  of  the  family,  Alessandio  and  Cardinal  Ipfiolilo, 
placed  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  to  rule  over  Florence.  Fdippo 
and  his  wife  were  tbe  instigators  of  the  popular  movement 
of  May.  1^27,  in  which  tbe  republic  waa  restored  and  the 
two  young  Ifedio  were  reduced  to  a  private  condition. 
Filippo  Sirozst  was  a  supporter  of  the  now  gonUoluare  Cap- 
pom  and  of  the  moderate  party,  in  opposition  to  the  violent 
men  w  Iid  urished  to  proscribe  all  the  friends  of  tile  Medici, 
ind  drive  matters  to  extremities!.  In  1529,  by  the  treaty  of 
Barcelona,  between  Charles  ^'  i  ,  1  Popo  Clement,  it  was 
agreed  to  make  Alessandro.  the  spurious  and  even  dubious 
ton  of  J^renao,  duke  of  Urbino,  son  of  Piero,  duke  of  tbe 
floffiStiiie  atate^  nod  Charles  V.  agreed  to  give  him  in  mar- 
riage Ua  natural  dau|(hter  Matgaret.  An  amy  of  mixed 
t  u  piT-.w  and  Papal  troops  was  sent  auinst  Florence,  which 
A,ki  uoii^ed  !o  surrender,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  m 
'*bich  several  members  of  the  Sirozzi  futnilv  distinguished 
tbemselves,  in  August.  I53U,  and  Lorenzo  ^troui,  brutlier 
if  fUippo,  was  one  of  the  oonoiltMonen  who  aigned  the 
f .  Ct  No.  1439. 


capitulation  on  tbe  part  of  the  Fkrentinta.  Filippo,  wbo 

was  tiien  at  Rome,  took  part  in  the  various  conferences 
held  ilieru  by  tbe  friends  of  tiio  Medici  in  the  presence  jf 
Pope  Clemen  I.  concerning  the  sovereignty  to  be  given  to 
Alessjiidro.  Fiiippu  Strozzi  roiurned  to  Florence  and  np« 
jieared  to  be  on  sood  terms  with  the  new  duke,  to  whom  be 
even  lent  money  lo  build  a  citadel  to  overawe  the  eity.  But 
Strozzi  and  bis  family  wen  too  wealthy  end  too  anbitiooa 
to  be  long  aubaervient  to  a  voun^  upstart  whose  charaeter 
waa  deapteable.  The  ions  of  Ftlinio  were  fiery  and  restive, 
and  bis  daughter  Lni.^a.  wlio  had  married  Luigi  Capponi, 
having  been  publicly  insulted  by  one  of  the duke^ courtiers 
the  latter  was  assailed  one  e\ei;inir  and  rouuhly  handled  h\ 
some  unknovtu  lueu.  Uer  brothers,  bein^  suspected,  wei« 
arrested,  but  afterwards  liberated  by  en  order  from  JPope 
Clement.  The  Udbrtunate  Lnisa  died  soon  after  of  poiion. 
Filippo  and  bia  aona  left  Florenea  for  Ronek  where  Kal 
UL,  Claneitt'a  MieoMMr*  felt  not  thp  sane  interest  as  his 
redeeesmr  for  the  Duke  of  Florence.  Chrdinal  Ippolno  dc 
ledici,  an  illegitimate  sun  of  Giuliano,  duke  of  Nemours, 
Uiini,'  piijued  at  havini;  been  set  aside  for  his  cousin  Alea- 
samiro,  eiiconraj;ed  the  Floreiuiiio  malcontents,  who  assem- 
bled at  iionie  under  his  auspices,  and  among  whom  Filippo 
Strozzi  and  his  sons  were  conspicuous.  Cardinal  Ippol'to 
however  died  suddenly,  not  without  susnioion  of  poiaoQ.  la 
the  year  1636,  when  Charim  V.  landra  at  Naplea  on  bb 
return  from  tho  Tunia  expedition,  Fdippo  Siro>!i!i  nnA  oiher 
Florentine  emigrants  appeared  before  him  and  complained 
of  the  tyrannical  and  dissolute  conduct  of  Duke  Alessandro^ 
who  repaired  lo  Naples  with  hi*  counsellor  Guic«-iardini,  in 
order  to  answer  then  i  har^es.  Fiiippo  Strozzi  oflTered  lan^e 
sums  of  money  to  the  courtiers  uf  Charles,  to  obtain  tho 
removal  ot  Duke  .\le«sandro.  At  last  the  emperor  decided 
that  the  duke*  should  remain,,  hut  abould  give  a  eomplete 
amnesty  to  the  political  eroigranta,  wbo  however  rasolQlety 
refused  the  bbon,  and  dispersed  themiielves  among  valiona 
tuwns  of  Italy.    Fdippo  Strozzi  repaired  to  Venice. 

In  1^3/  Duke  AKssamlro  was  murdered  bv  his  relative 
Lureiizino  de'  Medici,  who  was  a  ilescendaui  of  Lorenzo, 
the  broitier  of  Cusnio  the  elder;  upon  which  the  partisans 
of  the  Meiiici  contrived  lo  have  you nt^  Cosmo,  another  do* 
sceiidanl  uf  the  saniu  branch,  elected  priiue  uf  Fknrence, 
wub  tbe  approbaiitin  of  Chariea  V.  The  Florentine  emi- 
granta  were  now  redueod  to  despair,  and  being  excited  by 
the  agents  of  France  and  of  Pope  Paul  IIL,  they  nsohed 
to  try  once  moie  the  chance  of  iirras.  Fihppu  5itr<izzi  re- 
puiicd  lo  Bulugnii.  .  ill  his  son  Piero,  a  youni;  man  of  rash 
courage,  who  had  served  iii  thu  French  armies^  and  with 
Baccio  Valori,  Anton  Franoe84-o  degli  Albizzi,  Prior  8al- 
viati.  and  others  ;  from  tbeooe  they  made  an  irruption  inte 
the  Florentine  territovy  with  about  4000  French  and  Italiaf 
meroenariaa.  Tbe  aUempt  waa  badty  conducted,  and  • 
party  of  the  invaden  who  bad  taken  poMosiion  of  the  castle 
of  Montemurlo,  situated  between  Piato  and  Pistoja.  allowed 
tbemselves  to  be  surprised  by  tlio  soldnjts  of  Cosmo  joined 
by  Spanish  troops  in  tbe  emperors  service,  and  were  totally 
routed.  Piero  Strozzi  was  lucky  enough  to  escape,  but 
Filippo  and  the  other  leaders  weie  taken  and  carried  lo 
Florence,  wliere  most  of  them  were  immediaiely  beheaded. 
Filippo  Strozzi  was  imprisoned  in  tbe  vety  fortress  wfaidi 
bis  money  bad  helped  to  niaa.  Be  waa  there  kept  as  a 
prisoner  of  the  emperor,  under  the  care  of  his  lieutenant 
Don  ^  4c  [.u-i-i.  Cluules  V.,  allhou^;li  lie  linied  Filijipo 
Sutjiii  .ill  1;;^  r.itiiil;  as  etiemies  and  partisans  of  Fratiee, 
still  !ieM:;i:i;  1  r  irn  ,  i ;  i  i,-  li;-,  doom,  as  Pope  Paul  and  other 
great  personages  inteiucded  for  him  ;  Duke  Cosmo  however 
was  eager  for  his  death.  The  emperor  told  the  pope  that 
be  would  spare  him  if  be  could  aaow  that  be  waa  innooent 
of  the  murder  of  Duke  Alemandro.  Filippo  Strotii  waa  at 
Venice  when  the  murder  was  committed  at  Florence,  and 
it  appears  certain  that  he  had  no  previous  understanding 
with  Loreiizino:  he  was  astonisbcd  and  for  a  time  incredu- 
lous when  the  latter  lold  hira  what  he  had  done,  but  when 
he  was  convinced  of  the  truth,  he  praised  Lcrenzino  fur  his 
deed,  and  e.\toUed  him  as  another  Btutus.  However  Filippo 
Strozzi  was  examined,  and  put  to  the  torture  in  presence  of 
Cosmo's  chancellor  and  uf  Don  Juan  deLuna;  but  although 
he  suffered  cruelly,  being  of  a  weak  and  aenailive  (hmie,  he 
denied  all  participation  in  the  murder,  and  Don  Juan  dc 
Luna  at  last  ordered  the  torture  to  cease.  Duke  Co^mo 
however  seized  upon  Giuliano  Gondi.  an  int;mate  friend  ol 
Filippo,  who.  being  under  the  torture,  said  that  he  had 
heanl  from  Fitippo  that  he  wai  privy  to  tho  murder.  The 
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dafntitioaa  were  sent  to  the  ompcr^r,  who  ordered  Don 

Jinik  de  Luna  to  deliver  his  prisoner  into  the  h:ii)iU  of 

Ooma  FUippo,  being  jufenued  of  ibiM,  {trefenvd  kilhug 
hiiwielf  to  beioff  put  lo  deatk  by  tb«  eateutioMr.  H«  wru  i  c 

a  rlf  laralioii  of  his  motives,  inscribed  *  Deo  Liberalori.'  in 
vhicu  he  said  that  after  having  been  already  eruell)r  tor- 
tured, aad  in  order  i'>  avMid  beinp  induced,  through  the 
vicieuc^  uf  ren«wt»(l  torments,  lo  aecu8«  aowt  of  his  iniu>- 
o«iit  relations  and  friends, a»  bad  lately  been  the  case  with 
ibe  unfortunate  Giuliano  Gondi,  be  haid  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  bis  existence,  aad  that  be  recommended  his  toul 
l»  Qod,  begflBf  of  bit  umej  to  gm  bin  lU  l«Mt  a  plaee 
with  Ckto  of  Utiea  attd  otber  vwlooos  men  who  bad  dm)  in 
a  Hke  manner.    He  then  reqnrsicd  tiis  tuf'i.'.fil  tns 

tfstainent,  and  to  repay  Don  Juaii  de  i.una,  liie  &^a:iu>U 
coiDiuaiidir  of  the  fortress,  for  the  many  aecommodaiion!< 
be  had  granted  bim.  and  to  bury  bie  body  in  Santa  Mana 
Novella  by  the  side  of  bis  wife,  if  it  shonld  be  penaitted ; 
oihanriia  it  toigbi  lia  vfaamac  Ibaf  vaald  fai  it.  Aad 
lastty,  addtaHiag  tba  meapmw,  ha  aaitaatad  htm  to  iaftna 
him:ie!f  better  concernini;  the  eondittbo  of  poor  Floraaoe, 
ai>d  to  provide  better  than  he  had  hiiberlo  done  tor  its  weal, 
unless  ne  intended  to  ruin  the  nty  aUogettL*  :  lie  \,ir\ed 
this  remarkable  paper,  which  was  found  ra  hw  boMin  after 
bis  death,  '  Phihppus  Stnxui  jamjam  MwilMlllt*  tod  addld 
M  au  epigraph  ibe  line  from  Virgil— 

*  EsotUm  tiMpu  ooalrb  es  oMibv*  uIIm.' 

Ha  the*  laiied  a  fwoid  which  had  been  left,  perhaps  by  a 

friendly  hand,  in  his  prison,  and  cut  h'u  throat.  His  end 
exdUfd  a  feclins5  of  oonopa.s»ioii,  mixed  wUh  horrw,  all  over 
Italy.  Whatever  judgment  we  may  form  uf  the  cl  ar  i  i  r 
of  FiUppo  Strozzi,  in  which  ambition  and  weaknei^a  wer« 

Eedaminant  ingredients,  we  cannot  help  (-ufnpassionatmg 
■  ia  bis  daatb.  Tba  nwda  of  bis  Iria)  was  barbarous  and 
aiigil;  if  ha  had  hMn  triad  aad  «naated,  Ilka  hii  eom- 
paniona,  at  a  labal  or  dirtarhar  of  lha  public  peace  caught 
wkb  arms  in  bis  hands,  the  senteiree  would  have  been  plau- 
sible, but  he  was  kept  in  prison  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  then 
trietl  for  a  dfed  of  which  he  was  innocent.  Stroizi  was 
generous  and  accomplushed,  was  well  acquainted  with  clas- 
sical literature, and  he  tran»late<l  Potybiun's  treatise  'On  tbe 
mode  of  forming  Encampment*,'  and  also  some  apophthegms 
of  Plataidi.  Maajp  bava  miatakMi  him  fur  a  real  patriot, 
whieh  ha  waa  not;  sad  Charles  Y.  had  well  judged  aim.  as 
well  as  the  other  leaders  of  the  Florcniine  i  m  mts,  whi>n 
be  said  to  Antonio  Doria.  who  was  pleadn  tr  ihei;  ••ause  at 
Naples  in  iho  time  of  duke  Alcssuntlro,  "  Y  iu  1  til-'  un  Ir  r 
Stand  lbe«e  men,  Antonio;  they  do  not  wisii  itie  liberty 
of  their  country,  but  their  own  ifreatncss ;  for  if  we  were 
to  remove  th«  duke,  they  would  become  themaalTCs  lords 
of  Florence,  in  spite  of  tbe  other  citizens,  who  laally  lore 
tha  libarlf  of  their  eltv,  butt  who  couhi  not  resist  the 
hlflooaca  wid  wealth  ana  power  of  these  ambitious  leaders.' 
(Varchi;  Segtii ;  Adriani;  the  /  />  Piltfpn,  by  his 
brother  Lorenio  Stroizi;  and  Boita,  SSniia  d Italia.)  A 
eurious  MS.  was  discovered  not  many  years  since  in  the 
posMssion  of  Ibe  eavaher  G.  F.  Ugucctoni  uf  Florence, 
which  is  an  inedited  history  by  Gian  Girolamo  de  Rossi, 
a  Ariend  of  Pilippo  Stiosti,  wbiitb  eaataina  aoveral  partiea- 
lart  eoaeerning  his  unlhaelrend.  (AnMofeia  di  PSrmag, 
No.  127,  July,  1831.)  The  author  says  that  Cardinal  Cibo  and 
Cosmo's  mother  were  the  i^rcaC  insti<.'aUirs  of  Kilippo's  death, 
because  they  thought  that  his  great  wealtli  was  dangerous 
jn  Ins  hand»,  but  would  be  less  so  when  divided  amon^  hm 
ebildren.  Pilippo  had  still  at  his  death  in.OVO  Hcudi,  or 
crowns,  of  income,  cbieAy  ia  the  banks  of  Franca,  whicb  bis 
enemies  could  not  tonch,  after  the  emperor  had  aondseated 
lha  ftioda  wbiflh  ha  pooMued  ia  Spain,  Oatnuiy,  aad 
ttidy. 

nero  Sfroiii.  son  of  Filippo,  after  escapint;  from  Tus- 
cany, returned  to  France,  where  he  was  patronised  by  Henrv 
TI.  and  his  consort  Catherine  di*  Modici.  a«d  naa  to  higa 
tank  in  tbe  French  army. 

In  1553  he  was  sent,  with  the  titia  of 'Uavtenant  of  the 
King  ia  lialr,*  to  Stana,  which  ropabNe  was  then  at  war 
whh  Cosmos  dalto  of  Flocaaca^and  whaia  tbera  was  aheady 
a  French  auxiliary  force,  joined  bvaanmberof  Florentine 
emigrants.  His  brother  Leone  Strozri  went  also  with  a 
French  naval  P)rce  to  the  coast  of  Piomhino,  but  was  killed 
while  attackinff  a  small  fortn'ss  near  the  stiore.  Piero  Sin.zzi 
mismanaged  the  defence  of  Siena  :  his  frreat  obji  ct  hi  in;^  to 

attack  Flor«OGa»  ha  aegteeted  tbe  naaia  natter,  whinh  was  to 


defend  Sieiia ;  he  made  useless iueursionB  into  tbu  noreatma 
territory.  Being daCmted,  afioT  a  desperate  flght  near  Mar- 
eiano.  kity  tho  mat^aisof  Uat^;^aBO,  be  retired  to  Mootalciaa; 
and  tba  citpof  8iiaa,aftorsostainiBg  tba  horrors  of  ikauaa 

was  obliged  to  surrender  to  duke  Cosmo,  in  A  pri],  1  Ui.  Piai^ 
Strossi.  who  in  the  meantime  had  been  made  marshal  of 
France  by  Henry  11.,  retired  to  Rome.  Soon  a';  !  ,  |  ope 
Paul  IV.  having  quarrelled  with  kin((  Philip  II.  ol  Sjiain. 
the  latter  sent  the  duke  of  Alba  from  Naples  to  attack 
RoiB«  ia  and  Piero  Stroszi  was  entrusted  by  the  pope 
with  the  defence  of  the  city.  Strossi  stood  out  bravely 
agaiast  tha  Spaaianla.  till  lha  aimal  af  tha  dnka  af  Gaisa 
with  a  nanefa  tnny  obliged  tba  doha  ef  Alba  to  witbdmw 

loNaj^les.  X'.'ri  ]][.-  Kii'./.';  -r'lrrni'rl  fn  Frnn.-i:-.  and  repaired 
to  llio  French  cii.;u|j  iii  i',i:iiiily  ii.  H^ai  aji^iinl.  the  Spaiuurds 
and  English.  In  155a  :  o  :u\<\  the  duke  of  Gttt^'  ii 
Calais  from  tiie  Engltsb,  but  shortly  after  Piero  Stroaii 
killed  bv  a  musket-shot  at  tha  toking  of  Tbioavilla.  His 
soa  Phil'nma  attaiiMd  high  taah  in  the  Freaeh  sormai^  aad 
wm  kilMla  ISM,  in  «bo  Aiovas  Idaads.  whither  ha  had 
been  sent  with  an  expedition  by  Henry  III.,  or  rather  bf 
aueen  Cathorme  de'  Medici,  to  fsniur  tbe  daims  of  Dm 
Antonio,  rlaimaataf  IhamawB  of  FMapligiidaitnilip 
11.  of  Spain. 

GiamDaltista  Strozzi,  fon  of  I.,urenzo  and  nephew  to 
Piero,  was  bora  at  Florence  in  1 6 j  I ,  and  w«*  cetebratod 
during  aloag  Itlh  ibr  hit  learning;,  his  upright  charador, 

and  Ui  aafloafagoniaat  of  useful  knowledfow  His  hoaia 
was  a  hhid  of  aehoo),  to  which  young  man  Ibad  of  stodjr  ra* 

sorted,  and  he  gave  them  lessons  ^ratuiiuusly,  and  held  dis- 
putations with  them  on  various,  subjects  of  >cience.  Tho*e 
ulio  were  assiduous  but  poor  he  supplie  1  >^  i  n  book»,  b<iard. 
and  other  necessaries:  and  by  so  doini?  be  g^reaily  reduoed 
his  property.  He  was  very  intiinnie  with  the  grand- 
doka  Fardiaaad  1.  and  bis  son  Couao  IL  Wboo  Uihan 
Vllt  was  aleeted  pope  hi  IdtH  ha  taviMd  Oiamhaitiito 
Strozsi  to  Rome,  gave  him  aparlBMMs  in  tha  Vatiean.  and 
delighled  in  bis  conversation ;  and  when  Strooit  deparled 
to  return  to  Florence,  the  pnpe  vent  him  a  letter,  in  which, 
among  other  exprea»ion&  of  esteem,  be  said  that  he  wished 
that  every  town  of  Italy  possesjH'd  a  man  like  htm.  After 
his  return  to  Plorenee  be  became  blind,  but  oontinoed  to 
receire  in  his  h  >vse  aad  oonveme  with  studious  men  who 
resorted  to  him  froia  all  porto.  He  died  in  16M,  at  eightf< 
three  years  of  age.  Ha  was  an  el^snt  writer  both  hi  pwoa 
and  in  verse;  some  of  his  poems  airl  'lis-^Ttations  bare 
been  published,  but  most  ol  his  work«  rr;ii:.ui  in  MS.  He 
br'^ati  a  poem  entitled  '  LWmersca,  rnn  eming  the  di.-co- 
vcries  of  hm  countryman  .'\mertgo  Vespucci,  but  left  it  un- 
finished. Professor  Rosini  has  inserted  many  intoresttng 
partieolan  of  the  life  of  GiambattisU  Stroni,  ia  bis  bia> 
torinil  noTd '  -la  Moaaea  di  Moaxa.* 

There  are  several  otlier  individuals  of  tbe  nssM  of 
Strozzi,  belonging  to  various  branches  of  the  family,  who 
became  known  in  different  parts  of  Italy  for  their  learn- 
itifr.  Francesco  di  Soldo  Stroszi,  a  Florentine,  but  resid- 
ing at  Venire,  traii--laied  into  Italian  Xcnophon's  '  His- 
tory of  Greece,'  Venice,  1550,  and  also  Thucydidn, 
which  last  he  dedicated  to  duke  Cosmo,  Venice.  1549» 
teprintad  in  1463;  but  of  whieh  a  nodi  hotter  adiiioa  waa 
ptntliihed  at  Verora  hi  1735.  Oberto  tftroxsi  of  Iflantua, 
a  destendant  of  Tonnnasii  above  mentioned,  was  a  patron  uf 
literature;  he  lived  in  iho  .sixtoemh  ocntuty,  and  was  a 
friend  of  Berni,  Mauro  della  Casa,  and  other  learne<l  men. 
He  fuunded  a  poetical  academy  at  Rome,  called  '  dei  Vig- 
najuoli,'  about  1534,  whicb  assembled  in  his  own  house,  and 
whose  meetings  are  recorded  in  high  terms  by  Uaroo  j$a- 
bino,  in  bis  dedication  to  Strofsi  af  tba  poethal  *  Istila- 
fioni'  of  Mario  Equicola,  in  1 54 1. 

Giutio  Stroszi,  bom  at  Venice  about  the  latter  part  of  tbe 
sixteen'h  ruciurv,  wrote  poems*  among  others  an  epic,  en- 
titled •  Vcnezia  EdtAcala.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
when  he  and  Cardinal  Deti  founded  an  academy  called 
Degli  Ordinati,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Umorisli.  Stroui 
wa:i  made  Papal  prothonotary.  and  died  at  Rome^  Climeo 
or  Chirico  Strozsi,  a  Florentine,  lived  ia  the  sizteevth  cen* 
tu  ry ;  he  was  proftssor  of  philosophy  and  of  Otaeh  at  Bologna, 
and  aftcr^vards  at  Pisa,  where  he  died  in  1565.  He  com 
posed  a  supplemvntto  the  *  Politics'  of  .rVrislotle,  to  supply  the 
loss  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  books.  Piefro  Stiozii,  also  a 
Florentine,  lived  in  the  scveuteeiUh  century,  and  wrote  a 
theological  and  controversial  work,  *  i)e  Dot;matibu»  Chal- 

I  deorum,'  with  the  view  ofroQTorting  theNestorisaaet  Ma- 
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■«  to  4m  (Anmft  tt  Hom*.  (TMlMMdii ;  Pignotti ; 

Pontatiini.) 

Tho  pnUce  Stroizi  at  Florence, 'boUt  by  rtie  architects  Da 
Majaiv  ;ii  1  I'ollajolo,  in  the  time  of  Ibe  ro]iub!ic,  is  a  re- 
markabk'  spcnitteu  of  the  tnaMive  ani^  s^e^n  st\le  of  Tuscan 
architeelure  of  the  middle  ages.  After  tl. elapse  of  nearly 
four  ceniunes  it  appears  as  perfect  M  if  it  were  a  recent 
•trveture.  The  coloesal  eDttUfttttm  vllidi  «»wi»  the 
teitdine  i«  Aoeh  admired. 

«TRUEN8int  AND  BRAMOT  hgn  wctfoinU  esto> 

brity  from  their  extriiordinary  rise,  to  nn^  aiifl  power,  ritifl 
still  more  «o  frutu  their  coinmoii  faio.  Their  tiniues  are 
inseparably  blended  in  lustrir\,  and  the  IHkof  tlwoiM  CRB 
hardly  be  told  apart  from  that  of  the  other. 

JoHM  Frkdbkick  Cor STuriiNSKK  «•»»  bom  at  Halle 
in  Saxony,  on  the  dth  AuKvst.  1737.  His  folb«r,  »  divine  of 
some  eaimMic«i  retpected  «1ike  fbr  hit  |aeil|Vtlitiei>  and 
for  the  ertuoiloxy  of  his  principlei,  wm  fnHmmtf  of  thco- 
lo<ry  at  the  nniwreity  of  Halle,  and  Ms  nolbar  vti  Ibe  only 
daiighter  of  John  Snmiiel  Karl,  physician  in  ordinary  to  the 
king  of  DeTimark.  Both  his  p:it^nl«  took  great  pains  iti 
L-duou'inj;  yt  uHf;  Slruenvce,  who,  after  llie  ordinary  course 
of  stadiet  at  the  icbool  attached  tu  llie  orphan-house  of  Dr. 
FVanke,  entered  tho  univently  in  1764,  and  applied  himself 
to  phvate.  The  oxtraordinary  talenu  which  be  poiMSsed, 
tott  tm  fiMflHy  with  ivftidi  he  aeqaired  «v«i7t1iiBf  bearing 
upon  the  science  he  had  chosen,  wer*  Mrongly  Wttnter- 
balanced  by  lioentioua  habiu  and  a  loofle  my  oftllinking 
on  matter*  of  religion.  Beir><;  hDwever  under  the  control 
of  hi*  father,  lie  obtained,  witli  >ome  disiiiiclion,  his  degree 
of  doctor  in  medicine  in  1757.  In  ihe  !?un>e  yenr  his  father 
wan  made  (WHor  prtmarius  at  the  principal  r-hurch  of  Aliona, 
where  young  8lruen«ee  himself  elMlined  ihe  a|ipointment 
of  poMie  physician.  Hitiguler  Bueam  mseiiiied  him  in  the 
•raefiee  of  his  profeuioii.  tiiKl  ahortly  ■fker  bin  «rri««1  •  ttw 


literary  productions  procured  him  the  reputtilion  of  an 
author.  li«  remained  in  this  situation  after  his  father's 
n.mi)val  to  Rendubnr^'  in  1760.  viiere  lie  \mtl  been  appointed 
i»uperintendant-general  of  Slcsrsijj  and  Holsiein.  ft  is  to 
Struenaee's  stay  in  Altona  that  «e  tnusl  ascribe  his  know- 
ledge of  politics,  little  as  it  was,  tvhich  he  so  ably  etnplojed 
afterwards  in  the  days  of  his  greatest  yroapetiiy.  Here  aho 
be  laid  the  feiiadMieii  of  that  {tmieiotia  ayelim  of  VntUr 
tioaeneaairhi^  was  at  ones  tne  eliMti)ii«  of  ble  ambUion 
and  the  cause  of  hrs  ruin.  It  does  not  nppeir  when  he  left 
Aitcna;  but  in  17r)3  we  find  him  appointed  to  atlend  the 
king  ot  Denmark.  Clirmtian  VII.,  in  his  luur  through  Ger- 
man), Frtinee,  and  England.  Slruett^ee  siKHi  insitiuatod 
bimself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  king,  with  who»e  profti- 
g^ey  the  loooe  fnoc^lea  and  easy  manners  of  his  new  phy- 
aieiao  were  in  peifMi  aecaidatiet;  and  soeh  was  the  a«cen- 
daiicf  faa  gBiaed  over  his  n>}-al  master,  tbat*  nbortly  after  bis 
iBfrodaetKm  to  hna,  be  ventured  to  proatte  Brandt,  afbete 
aequaintance  he  made  at  Paris,  to  uso  hi^  influence  m  order 
to  procure  his  recal  fiom  baiiiihrneni.  About  ihe  same 
time  he  tnel  (Jounl  Raiitiau,  who  afterwards  played  so  ci>n- 

Xtouous  a  part  in  the  revolution  which  invuUed  Ins  nnn. 
t  Paris  a  frequent  intercourse  with  D*Alembert  and  Vol- 
tofae  eonflrmed  him  in  bis  iaMetttv,  while  the  profligacy  of 
Ae  big ber  raoks  gave  «iuMB|itM»ii  nom  the  (ear  of  seandal. 
We  must  not  omK  that  it  was  during  tWs  journey  of  Chris- 
tian VII.  that  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  waa  conferred  on  the 
king  by  tbe  university  of  Oxford,  and  that  of  M.D.  on 
Struensee.  Soon  after  their  return  to  Co|ienhak;en  the  kin;j; 
himself  presenteil  Struensee  to  the  queen  Caroline  Matilda, 
tba  pootnumous  daughter  of  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
ifei^«  of  Gheorge  UI.,aiMl  jnomeiled  luui  to  tbe  rank  of  srivy 
eMMallor.  It  appeaiB  M waver  that  tbe  qaeen  did  Mt 
reeeive  tbii  new  nvourhe  ef  ber  bofbaod  wMi  any  maiba  of 
attention.  It  wa^  only  throus;h  the  address  with  which  Stm- 
ettsct!  recomiled  her  with  the  king,  from  whom  she  had 
oeen  alienated  in  consequence  of  his  c\Cl•sse^,  that  he  he- 
came  as  acceptable  to  her  as  to  her  husband.  He  received 
every  day  from  both  of  them  now  marks  of  consideration 
and  esteem,  and  in  1770.  having  inoculated  tbe  erown- 
arinee  (Frederic  VI..  born  in  176S).  he  was  entrusted  with 
Ms  pbyaioal  edncatioa.  In  bis  eapaei^  of  kfltaier  to  tbe 
king,  struensee  ftnnid  staple  opportunities  of  realising  bis 
atnbiiiou*  plnn^.  In  older  to  supplant  Count  BernsturfT.  or 
rather,  to  di^prive  him  of  his  seat  in  the  council  of  sluie,  lie 
ret-oinni'  I;  iu'i  Ln  int  Ranlzau- Aschbach.  Soon  afR^rwairis 
be  obtaiQed  th«  reeal  of  his  friend  Enewold  von  Brandt, 
iriaad  l»  Iba  digoi^  aiT  wltm  daa  flaWn 


and  ttnalR  nf  tba  ptaya,  instead  «f  ^  old  Ibmilila 
Count  von  Hotfc.  BrandtV  polished  manners,  hit  earr 
addre«s,  and  Ws  liveh*  ron  verbal  ion,  were  qualities  well 

cnlf  ulaU'd  to  promote  liis  favour  with  the  court,  where  it  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  Struensee  that  none  bot  his 
fnchi!-;  siiould  have  ,iny  iiilluence.  It  was  chiefly  tbrotigh 
Brandt  that  he  finally  succeeded  in  diimistiiw  Oount  Bam* 
storff  fVom  the  serrice ;  many  other  men  m  were 
obliged  to  have  tbeir  attoationa.  and  tlie  ^umb  imngtt 
Juliiina  Maria  soon  fmnd  bendf  widioat  power,  negtefited 
\>\  her  frii  tids.  and  flighted  hj  her  enemies.  Tlie  triumph 
of  Queen  Caroline  was  complete;  the  kitiR  behaved  to  her 
with  deference,  and  Slnicnsie  was  ti  rv  oon-iiiur,- 1  flrst 
minister  with  almost  unlimited  power.  Thus  matters  stood 
nt  the  end  of  1776,  when  of  tbe  two  parties  striving  for  tlie 
power  which  the  king  iiad  almost  resigned,  that  of  the  yoOBf 
queen  under  the  guidance  of  Struensee  obtained  a  deciriva 
victor}'.  In  orwr  to  be  in  petfMt  aactwihr.  Struensee 
assigned  fa  Bimdl  tin  special  nfllca  ef  amnnig  tbe  fciac 
and  preventii^  bbB  tttm  bniiig  any  aoolteflM  witb  us 
ministers. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  kiitp:,  urpcd  by  Struensee, 
dissoUed  the  council  of  .«iate,  and  instituted  in  its  place  a 
commission  of  conference  (C'immittions  ecn/frftt:),  which 
consisted  of  tbe  presidents  of  the  aaveial  branehes  of  paMie 
adamistnition.  Tbis  aBaaaun  biOBgbt  all  tba  power  into 
the  bands  of  tba  prima  minister,  by  whom  the  members  of 
this  nen  comteil  Imd  been  appointed.  It  changed  at  the 
same  time  the  whole  Danish  c<jnstiiulion  by  depriving 
the  nobility  of  their  hereditary  mflucnct;  in  the  aHairs  of  the 
gMveriirrient,  created  a  univei>al  feeling  of  disnpi  robation, 
and  brought  much  popular  odium  on  btrnensee.  So  limited 
were  tlie  peweiB  of  this  new  ehamber,  that  it  could  as- 
semble only  at  eartain  timos,  and  migbt  be  dismissed  hy 
tbe  ttinsrter;  in  fbet,  ita  membeia  bed  neitber  rsnb,  power, 
nor  inttuenco.  The  imprudence  with  which  this  mensure 
was  carried  uvlo  effect  could  not  but  prejudice  the  queen's 
cauj-e.  Among  the  tnnny  enemies  which  it  crenU-d,  few 
were  so  exasperated  a^  Count  Kantxau,  who,  with  his  »eat  in 
the  council  ol  stale,  lost  all  his  power  and  authority.  In 
order  to  revenge  himself,  he  joined  the  queen  dowager  at 
Fnedensburg.  Him  sudden  change  in  ttie  administration 
had  however  tbe  deaired  elbel.  Strnenaee's  anlbaiily  ba> 
came  panmeetrt,  ai»d  no  one  ventmed  to  eppese  bim.  Tba 
minisiers  were  removed  one  after  the  other.  All  affair* 
were  earned  on  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Siruen'«ee. 
an<l  all  papers  piisM  -J  I  rouyh  hi*  hands  before  their  ratin- 
cation  by  the  km;;.  He  »oon  found  however  that  nutwilh- 
sianding  his  qualiBcatioos  for  managing  the  foreign  affiih'B 
of  the  kingdom,  he  had  no  present  means  of  restoring  the 
exchequer  and  regulating  tbe  bome  department,  bMb  Of 
whirh  bad  long  bMn  derlininf  under  tbe  adnrinisiration  of 
persons  utterly  devoid  of  pradenee  and  macquainted  with 
the  re«i>urces  of  the  country.  His  brother  C.  A.  Sii  uennee, 
member  of  the  college  of  finance,  assisted  him  in  Ins  in- 
tended iiiipiovcmcnts;  but  the  la.\cs  wliu  h  he  imposed 
produced  great  destitution  among  the  lower  classes,  a  eir> 
cumntaTtoe  which,  joined  to  tbe  despotism  exercised  over 
tbem  by  a  foreigner,  increased  tbenamberof  maleonteala 
and  Aa  dissaiisfaciion  of  the  people.  Alt  tbis  time  tlie 
king  waa  surrounded  by  libertines,  by  whom  the  court  wa>i 
plunged  into  a  profligacy  which  offsiMed  tbe  nation.  Mean- 
while tho  attachment  ut  the  queen  to  Struensee  exceeded, 
in  Hppeatance  at  least,  the  bounds  of  nil  moderation.  In 
July.  1771.  she  wns  deliverefl  oCa  princes';,  and  her  fears  of 
the  infamous  reporta  which  were  likely  to  spread  from  llie 
court  of  the  queen  dowager  at  Priedensburg  tended  only  to 
place  her  after  tbis«veiit  atill  more  in  Siniansae^  pairar. 
This  power  he  abamefblly  abused.  He  was  raised  to  tbe 
dignity  of  a  cuunt.  together  with  his  friend  Brandt,  nnd  there 
is  rea^on  to  believe  that  mocb  of  tbe  enormous  wealth  of 
rvliicli  ho  died  possessed  Wus  wn;iijj  fiom  tho  queeUH 
weakness.  But  lliough  the  queen's  fears  made  her  silent, 
It  was  not  so  with  the  press.  Its  romroents  on  Struenaee's 
proreedins*  could  not  he  silenced,  except  by  reviking  tlui 
freed'  nt  which  he  had  granted  only  two  years  before  wiUl 
tbe  hope  of  obtaining  ponulahty.  Tbis  praoeedinc,  as  well 
as  tbe  many  si  lights  he  offered  to  bis  fhrmer  firtends,  raised 
'  tho  indignation  of  the  people  to  the  hit^he^t  pitch,  and  even 
those  who  were  most  attached  to  hini  ireated  him  with 
reserve  and  ci  ld iii-^«..  At  this  crisis  too  his  menial  power* 
began  to  fail;  the  daring  vbich  had  founded  hif  udiuinis- 
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rating  wbkb  tvUHMd  it,  gave  place  to  »  WMk  wnA  neillat- 
iag  mr  of  his  daily  increaking  diffieiiltiM.  An  uniraport- 
«ni  mutiny  of  300  Kailor«  who  had  not  received  their  pay 

had  already  shaken  Strufiisee'i  firmness,  and  was  foUoweil 
by  a  revolt  of  Uio  life-guards,  whom  he  had  dismissed  with- 
out any  cause. 

On  this  occasion  Struensee  acted  in  a  uiannei-  unworthy 
of  a  man  in  power;  he  acceded  to  all  the  demands  of  the 
revolied  loldieni  tnd  taught  to  cooeiliito  them  bj  iiiutous 
means.  This  dlselorare  of  bis  wioBknesa  of  eheraeter,  to 
which  succeeded  iuea^>vire'<  evidently  calculated  to  u-cure 
bis  personal  ?^;ifety.  led  the  Engh»h  ambassador  to  warn 
tlio  queet>  of  the  iipprotudiing  dov  )it,il  if  ilie  favouiilc.  Ti)e 
regard  he  felt  fur  her  made  him  even  go  farllicr,  and  request 
that  bIm  ifoold  retiio\  t!  Striieniiee  from  the  court,  in  order  to 
pn«eDt  tba  ottMtrophe  which  he  iiiirasaw.  But  all  his  en- 
tnaties  were  in  vain.  The  queen  tnsied  too  aoeh  to  8(ni- 
ensee's  prudence,  who  now  made  some  changes  in  the  depart- 
ment of  police,  with  the  view  of  securing  himself  against  any 
diini:er.  Bui  the  purport  of  tluiM-  nieasui  cs  was  loo  manifest. 
Tiiti  people  naturally  enough  concluded  that  Struensee  wat^ 
conscious  of  having  sli>:lued  ilie  nation,  and  ihey  hei^an  to 
see  that  the  prime  nuni-ur  wu*  only  a  fortunate  adven- 
turer, whose  career  was  d  raw  ing  to  a  clothe.  The  partisans  of 
Juliaoe  Maiie  and  her  sou  Prince  Frederic  regarded  this  as 
an  opportunity  for  a  coup  d'£uit  too  Ihtmirable  t»  be  ne- 
glected.  They  planned  a  conspiracy  with  so  much  secrecy 
tiiai  nothing  whatever  transpired  which  eould  have  pot 
Struensee  on  Km  guard.    Early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th 
January,  1772,  Queen  Matilda,  Siruenwe  and  hi*  brother, 
Brandt,  and  all  iheir  friends,  and  a<lheienl6.  were  airesled. 
The  evening  before  a  ball  had  been  given  in  the  royal 
pnfawe.    SiruensecCMMeion*  of  his  own  unpopularity,  had, 
Moovdiog  to  his  eitftom,  aurreunded  the  palace  with  guard* 
on  tvfaase  (MMity  be  tbotiiiht  bo  oould  rely.  OenerarEicb* 
stadt,  who  had  been  gained  over  by  the  opposite  party, 
changed  ll)<>  mildicrs.  sub>iituting  his  own  dragoons  in  their 
place.    Tliat  eveintiK  ilie  youn^;  queen  danced  much,  and 
closed  the  bail  uilh  PruKe  Fiedenc.  about  one  o'clock.  At 
three  in  the  morning.  Colonel  Kiiller,  an  old  enemy  of 
Struenaeerient  biaoiDcen  into  the  palace,  telling  them  that 
be  bad  Ofders  ftwB  the  king  to  arrest  the  queen.   At  the 
same  lime  the  conspirators— the  Queen  Dovwer,fMliee  IVe- 
deric.  Rantzau,  Kuller.  Guldberg,  and  Blebslldt— went  into 
t!i!>  kiiii^'s  bedchamber,  and  forced  him  to  ■fisn  the  order  fur 
the  seiiure  of  Siruenscc  and  his  {jartisans.  The  unfortunale 
queen  w-a»  brought  to  Kronenburg,  where  she  was  confined 
uatil  the  end  ot  May,  1772,  when  she  was  set  at  liberty 
tfaiouKh  the  iniluenoe  of  the  Snglisb  gomanenl,  and  was 
f onoved  to  Z«Ue. 

Meanwhile  a  speeial  oommlasbn  ynm  formed,  in  order  to 
try  Struensee.  Hie  charge,  consisting  of  nino  heads, 
was  given  to  the  fiscal-general  on  the  22nd  April,  177'i. 
During;  Struensee's  imprisonment.  Dr.  Miinler  succeeded 
in  convening  him  from  scepticism  to  Chnstianiiy :  the  nar- 
rative of  hia  convcision  was  published,  fir-ii  at  Copen- 
hagen,  in  1 788,  and  translated  into  English  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wendeboro,  and  repuUisbed  In  ttM  by  Thomas  Ren- 
nelL  By  the  aantenot.  vhish  mi  nnnoaneed  on  the  Sftih 
April.  IT7i.  StTvenMa  was  to  be  deprtfed  of  all  bit  dig- 
nities nnd  I  f'hoB  led.  His  right  bana  was  to  be  cut  off,  his 
body  quatieie  i  nnrl  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  his  head  and 
hand  were  to  bt-  ?;uck  upon  a  pole.  This  sentence  was 
confirmed  by  the  king  in  every  point;  and,  on  the  iSih 
April,  Struensee  was  decapitated,  afier  witnessing  the  death 
of  his  friend  Brandt.  Struensee  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
great  abilities,  capable  of  great  application  to  business, 
npid  and  deeiaive  in  bie  resolationa,  ■«  veil  aa  enlarged 
and  patriotie  in  bis  views;  bat  be  neither  poaseeied  the 
pn  r  imri  policy,  the  active  vi-:-!nrre,  nor  the  superior  judg- 
liiuai  it-quisile  for  maintaining  hira  in  iiis  surlden  elevation. 
Towards  ihe  close  of  hi*  niinisiry  ho  acied  without  foresight 
or  address,  as  if,  wiih  the  ditticulites  which  augmented 
around  htm,  ho  lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  strength  of 
understanding.  Voluptuousness  was  the  aoucce  of  bis  mis- 
fortunes :  ambition  only  contrtboted ««  hasten  and  oemplete 
them.  H is  igooranoe  of  the  laagnage  i^  tbe  eoantty  w hich 
he  for  some  time  ruled  made  him  oommit  many  mistahet 
which  o:herwi'-e  he  would  have  avoided.  Neverlhi-less  the 
charges  l)r..tu^,'hi  against  him  are  heavy,  ciipecially  that  of 
peciiTalion  ;  he  had  on  various  occasions  used  tbe  public 
money  for  the  purposes  of  himself  and  his  friends,  and  on 
one  eeeasion  he  leok<0.MO  dollui  lo  Nnranmto  himwlf 


fat  bis  semeait  9»A  fM»  mi  eoual  som  to  Brandt  He  dm 

brought  the  eourt  or  Denmara  into  hidiits  of  dissipation, 
which,  (hnn  thenoe,  spread  throughout  the  capital.  His 
friend  Brandt  was  formerly  cham'  i  l  i  n  to  Christian  VIL ; 
but  having  cnlumniated  Count  Uuik,  iho  then  favourite 
of  the  king,  he  was  banished  from  court.  Struensee,  as 
above  stated,  recalled  him  m  1770,  and  from  that  period  hts 
life  was  but  a  copy  of  that  of  tlw  prime-minister.  He  vras 
violent  and  impriident,  and  once  M  much  forgot  himself  aa 
to  strike  the  king.  This  oftow  was  forgiven  by  Chrittian 
VII.;  it  was  therefore  not  this  insult  to  the  king's  majailj 
which  brought  him  to  the  block.  That  imprudent  act 
si'i  vcd  indeetl  as  a  pretext  on  which  to  f  lund  the  accusation, 
but  it  wa&  not  his  real  crime ;  he  merely  siiffererl  for  bis 
political  and  private  connection  with  Struensee.  The  sen- 
tence pronounced  on  him  was  similar  to  that  of  his  friend. 

(Jena  Kragh  Host,  Der  geheime  CabineUminuiter  Oraf 
Stnientee  tmd  tUs$m  ifim'$tmtim,  which  in  tbe  best  book 
on  the  subject ;  An  Authmtie  EhtddaHm  (\fthe  Ht$tory  of 
Counts  Struensfe  and  Hrandt,  17SS,  a  book  containing 
many  unfounded  and  incorrect  assertions  :  Falken  Skiold'it 
Mi'uvtirfS,  P.ins.  ISLiG;  and  A  Nurrativfi  (\f  (}••■'  'i- 
vtrmm  and  Death  qf  Count  Struensee.  by  Dr.  Miinter 
London,  I82f*  Qontataing  also  Struensee^  fhmoiii  coa* 
fession.) 

STRUBN8BB.  CARL  AUGUST  VON.  brother  of 

the  foregoing,  waa  born  at  Halle,  on  the  I8th  of  Au^^uir, 
1735,  and  entered  the  school  of  tbe  orphan-house  and  the 
university  of  that  town.  The  wl  li  .  f  Ins  father  v.a,  ih  it 
he  should  study  theology;  but  aiikiough  be  was  uiain- 
culated  in  the  theological  faculty,  young  Struensee  clueHy 
applied  hu  mind  to  tnathematios'aiwl  philosophy,  lo  1756 
he  waa  appointed  a  lecturer  at  the  nntwriiiv  of  Halle;  hie 
lectuna  on  oMhemaUcaand  Hahmr  w«ra  «dl«liMid«d.nml 
praeumd  for  him  aomo  reputation.  Ae  early  as  t7St  he 
obtained  a  professorship  at  the  military  academy  of  Liegniti. 
The  scantiness  of  punils  which  the  war  had  occasioned 
gave  hiin  leisure  to  study  the  applicali  ii  i  i  mathematics  lu 
the  science  of  war,  and  in  1760  be  publisitod  Ins '  Ru- 
diments of  Artillery'  (3rd  edition,  Leipx.,  1788).  This  woik 
procured  bim  tbe  Ikvonr  of  Frederic  II.,  who  sent  him.  a 
great  number  ofyouiit  officers  whom  he  was  to  form  for  the 
Barrioe.  In  1771  avpeared  bis  'Rudimenu  of  Militan- 
Arebiteeture.'  tbe  third  volume  of  which  appeared  in 
177-1;  tViey  were  republished  at  Leipsig  in  I'SG.  Tin- 
was  the  fust  good  book  on  Ibe  subject  published  m  Ger- 
many. Mcaiiuhile  liis  brother,  who  had  lately  made  hia 
appearance  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen,  invited  him  to 
that  ciiy  in  1769.  Here  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
counsellor  of  justice,  and  ancb  waa  hia  application  in  tht 
performance  of  bis  duties  and  tbe  judgment  with  whidi  he 
avoided  all  party  strife,  that  after  tbedownfal  of  his  brother 
he  was  set  at  liberty  after  a  short  imprisonment,  and  per 
iniUeil  to  return  lo  his  couiilr).  Freiieric  11.  received  bim 
with  kindness,  and  offered  to  him  the  yet  vacant  place  at 
the  academy  of  Liegnitic;  but  he  refused  the  oner,  and 
retired  to  his  country-seat  of  Alxeoau,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Haynau  in  Silesia,  where  he  pursued  his  political  and 
mathematical  studies.  Hen  he  imnelated  Fimo'a  •  Essays 
on  PttliticalBeooomy'  (I77«).  to  which  be  added,  in  1777. 
a  second  volume  containing  F^*ays  of  his  own.  These  were 
augmented  and  republislieil  m  ;hree  volumes,  Leipzig,  1800. 
It  was  here  alio  that  he  wrou  ■  A  Short  Description  of  the 
Commerce  of  the  principal  European  Stales,'  a  work  wbieh 
was  completed  by  Sinapius,  and  contains  very  important 
notice:!  on  the  trade  of  the  Prusso-Pulonio  states.  Upon 
this  he  wa:i  raised  to  the  rank  of  counsellor  of  finances,  and 
appointed  at  Berlin  diieotor  of  tbe  marittme  trade.  In  thia 
capacity  he  distinguished  himself  by  bis  extraordinary  zeal 
and  his  poliiic  measures,  and  soon  effected  a  r  >i-  tn  the 
Irade,  which  had  much  suffered  under  formt  j  i  iini i  istru- 
tions.  For  these  services  he  was  made  a  ll  IjI  au  1  re  -cived 
the  name  of  Karlsbach  in  1789;  two  years  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  slate  and  president  of  the  board 
of  excise,  in  which  situation  he  died,  on  the  i7th  of  Oeto> 
ber.  1804. 

He  WM  a  nhQ  of  clear  and  enlarged  views,  remarkable 
presence  of  mind.  Arm  principles,  and  strict  order.  He 

showed  liim-elf  able  to  ajiprcciale  talent,  and  ibis  circum- 
stance contributed  very  much  lo  tile  amelioration  of  tb« 
departmeiils  over  which  hepresidcd;  yet  he  is  not  free  from 
tbe  charge  of  nepotism.  He  shraok  fiom  innovation,  ana 
ilMtaiaed  from  raftrming  «van  vheie  hit  judgment  con- 
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liwt^  Wm  that  it  wi  wMtrirj  It  It  t~  Hii  jtmngwi 
kodwr  WIS  diraetor  of  (he  btnli  tt  Bllring  aboat  im. 

STRUMA.  [Scrophci-a] 

STRUTHIOCA'RIA.    [SiPHONosroMATA,  toi.  xxii,  p. 

it] 

8TRUTHI(yNIDiE.  a  natunl  family  of  terrestrial  birds, 
Jawbieb  ibe  locomotive  oM^is  tlurown  into  the  kwer 
citNDiiliMi*  tlM  wiagt  haiiw  id  doain  adequat*  to  niaiog 
A«  body  into  tlio  air,  and  in  Ilia  BHyority  of  inttaneat 

neraiy  rudimenlary.  In  this  raspeet  the  genera  which 
oompoM  it  are  the  very  revene  of  the  Humming-birds, 
Svallowa,  Albatrosses  [Albatross;  Pktrels,  vol.  xviii.,  p. 
4£,  tc].  Tropic-birds,  and  Man-of-War  bird ;  for  in  the 
latter  the  moving-power  resides  in  the  highl)'  developed 
wiogi,  whilst  the  fiaat,  especially  in  the  Man-of-War  Bird 
[PxLSCAiriniB.  vol.  sviL.  p.  386].  are  feeble. 

Tba  Sirmlkiomdm  cooaiat  of  iha  OMrieb,  Amarican 
Oriiieh  (Rkt^  OaHomry,  Nov  Holland  Caaaowary.  or 
Sou,  the  Dodo  (loo  probably  extinct),  and  that  asuaor- 
dintry  bird  the  KivtXm,  or  Apteryx.  uf  New  Zealand. 
Orgatniulion.* 

jUU^ton.— The  most  recnarkablc  moilincations  of  the 
AaVin  this  fiimily  ooour  in  the  Asiatic  Cu^^suwary  and  the 
ifkrfx.  In  tba  fennar  tba  bony  erest.  which  is  ao  highly 
dmiopad  in  tba  adult,  ia  bardly  pareeptibla  ta  tba  young 
bird,  but  incraases  with  age.  as  in  the  HorniiUi  and  the 
Guioea-ben.   [PxTONinB,  vol.  xvii,  p.  340.] 


!<kull  or  AlUlk  C«no«aty  (luiutl) 


Id  Apteryx,  aocording  to  Profetsor  Owen,  the  skull  is 
thiedy  remarkable  for  its  smooth  expanded  elevated  pyri- 
form  cranial  portion,  the  total  absence  of  supra-orbital  riages, 
tlM  eoapUtaness  and  the  thickness  of  the  inter-orbital 
Hptaa.  tM  great  development  of  the  ethmoid,  the  amall 
us  of  tlM  lasbiyinal  bonaa»  and  tba  asnnaioB  of  tba  OMal 
etvity  behind  these  bonea.  Tba  tolaiably  aaoiieiraalar  aosi- 
pital  legion  difTors  rmm  that  of  other  Struthionidee  in  the 
greater  relative  extent  of  its  base,  and  in  the  comparatively 
s' ght  lateral  sinuosities  due  to  the  temporal  depressions. 
Tiier«  u  no  vertical  notch  at  the  upper  part  of  the  single 
betnispherical  tubercle  in  the  ba&i-occipital  for  articulation 
with  tba  ai]aa»  as  in  the  Ottrich  and  Emu,  but  it  ia  entire,  as 
ia  JUaa;  tba  plans  of  the  occipiul  foraman  alio  has  the 
auae  aspect  aa  iathailmd,  in  which  it  is  mora  naaily  bori> 
natal  Ibnn  in  tba  OWHel.  The  supra-oceipitsl  plate  Ibras 
a  Netavhat  angular  projection,  corresponding  with  the 
WU  cerebellum,  and  \%  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  vertical 
VHeular  ^;r(X)ve  terminated  b>  a  foratiien  above  and  below  ; 
the  cx-occipitals  extend  outwards  and  downwards  external 
to  these  grooves  in  the  form  of  obtuse  processes  compressed 
iti  the  antero  posterior  direction,  and  are  slightly  convex  be- 

*  TIm  aaalonjr  of  Af'fjf  i*  eoUrvly  Ukcn  tan  PielWiui  Owaa'a  paper  ia 
i>iiiins<iele«i  iiflfce  T>  Issf  iif  lliiTeelnliel  rmlili  iifl  niilni 


hind  aadMoeava  in  lRMiW«iMi«  tbqr  Ibm  Iha  baak  aart  of 
Iha  vida  naatua  anditoftna  astavmM.  Tba  oedpital  iMmas. 

aiMl  also  the  surrounding  bones,  were  anchylosod  together. 
The  angle  between  the  posterior  and  superior  regions  of  the 
cranium  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  produced  into  a  ridge. 
The  superior  region  is  smooth,  convex,  and  separatad  ftoni 
the  temporal  wpreiuons  by  a  narrow  ridge,  rathHT  OMwa 
naarkad  than  the  occipital  riom.  The  wgitial  sutmaaaoiaaa 
a  llttla  babind  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  Um  eranimn. 
In  one  eraoiam  ProffMaor  Oawn  found  tba  left  half  of  this 
suture  persistant;  bat  in  another,  that  of  a  male,  all  the 
sutures  were  obliteratad.  The  persistent  sutures  were  more 
denticulated  than  those  in  the  skull  of  a  young  Ottrich. 
The  superior  region  is  continued  into  the  lateral  regions  by 
a  continuous  curvature,  so  that  the  upper  part  uf  the  small 
orbital  cavity  is  oonffai,  and  ito  limiu  undefloable.  tbeia 
being  no  tiaea  of  anpnMrbiial  ridga^  nor  of  aatorUial  ar 
poateibital  ywoaaiaa.  Tlui  atraatun^  ft»i—ui  Owen  ob- 
aorves,  is  quite  peculiar  to  tha4|'ftnC  among  birds,  but 
affords  a  very  interestine  resamblanca  between  it  and  the 
moDotreme  Echidna.  The  slender  zygomatic  process  sent 
forwards  by  tlie  temporal  bone  most  resembles  that  of  Rhea 
in  its  small  relative  development.  Between  the  frontal  bones, 
which  gradually  contract  to  their  junetion  witb  tba  nasal 
bones,  •  small  part  of  tba  atbnaoid  nay  ba  traead,  Tha 
narrow  flMUal  ragion  ia  tnwwaad  by  a  mesial  longitadjiMl 
depressian.  Tba  athmoid  bona  is  remarkably  expanded; 
ila  cells,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  a  narrow  vertical 
septum  of  the  orbits,  as  in  the  diurnal  Slruthionidee,  oocwaj 
not  only  the  ordinary  orbital  space,  but  extend  outwudsror 
more  than  two  lines  beyond  the  lateral  boundaries  of  tha 
anterior  part  of  the  frontals.  A  small  process  extanda  liraife 
tba  frontal  to  tha  aidn  af  tha  asnsndad  athmoid.  aoiarior  ia 
tha  orbital  fatanrfna,  whiab  ai»  diatlnatand  nmarkaUy  wido 
apart,  and  the  e*bmoi(1.  which  is  nine  lines  in  breadth,  is 
also  supported  anttriorly  by  a  similar  anchylosed  conjune> 
tion  with  the  lachrymal  bonu.  The  Prufussor  remarks  that 
the  nearest  approach  lu  ihia  peculiar  structure  of  the  Apterya 
is  made  by  the  Ottrich.  iti  wliich  Ust  the  interorbital  septum, 
though  much  thinner  than  in  the  Wptoryar,  is  also  occupied 
hf  autmoidal  cells,  and  is  thicker  than  in  any  of  lbs  otbar 
laiga  StrutkoHuUr.  The  /bit,  ha  abaerves,  oiteia  n  atrikiag 
contrast  with  tha  Apteryx  in  this  respect,  tba  intenriiilal 
osspouK  st  ptum  being  almost  entirely  ab>fnt ;  and  it  also 
ditTcrsi  Widely  ui  all  llio  other  parts  of  the  cranium  already 
noticed.  In  the  posterior  reijuin  of  the  »Wull  oT  ihe  Jbi*  the 
long  covering  of  the  cerebellum  is,  as  he  states,  in  great 
partdefective :  in  the  superior  part,  thecrsnislparieteawova 
Uia  earebral  bemispbaras  form  two  oonvexitias  aaparatad  hf 
a  middle  longitudinal  dapramion,  and  tha  narrow  apaea  1m»> 
tween  the  suprn-orbiial  ridges  is  ooeupiad  by  the  impressions 
corres)H)iuliiig  to  tba  nasal  or  supra-orbital  glands;  Ihe 
whole  cranmm  also  is  much  higher  and  th«irier  in  proportion 
to  its  brcudtli  than  in  the  Apteryx ;  and  Mr. Owen  remarlu 
that  the  llin;  in  thus  differing  from  tha^pfarf^  da»lailaa 
also  from  the  other  Struthionidts. 

Tba  base  of  tha  skull  ot  Aateryx  exhibits  all  the  pecu- 
liarities abaiaaiariilia  of  tha  BtmtbioiM  btida.  Tba  body  of 
the  spbanoid  arads  out  two  pvaamaH  on  aaab  rida  aslanially  t 
the  posterior  of  theia  abuta  against  the  tympanic  bona,  and 
the  anterior  one  by  a  flatianedoval  articular  surfkoe  against 
the  pier\goid  bone.  Professor  Owen  points  out  that  tba 
latter  processes  exist,  but  are  much  more  feebly  developed 
in  the  Ibit,  and  that  in  most  other  birds,  including  tbe 
GralitB,  they  are  wanting,  whilst  they  are  well  develo|Md  in 
the  Lacertine  Sauria.  A  eompreiead  vomerine  process  ia 
continitad  forwaida  ft«m  tha  aatarior  part  of  tba  baai- 
sphenoid,  and  tbto  aroeaia  is  anebyloaad  to  tha  under  part 
of  the  espaadad  ana  cellular  ethmoid. 

The  olfactory  depressions  in  the  interior  of  the  cranium 
arc  proportionally  larger  than  in  other  bird-,  ami  the  olfac- 
tory nerve,  instead  of  being  continued  along  tbe  upper  part 
of  an  interorbital  septum  by  a  bony  canal  or  groova  to  tha 
nasal  cavity,  immediately  passes  by  .many  paitnaliaiiB 
through  a  cribriform  plate  to  tbe  complex  and  ostainiva 
pituitary  surface  of  the  ethmoid  bona. 
Both  internally  and  externally  tbe  oplie  foramina  are  dis- 
!  tiiict  and  half  an  inch  apart ;  tlicy  iire  p«rfor8te<l  not  :n  tnc 
I  sphfiioiil  ala.  but  in  thu  inttcitL'd  margin  of  the  fiontal 
!  bone.    '  In  tlit-M.-  peeuliarilii'-i  th«  Apt^ryr  dilffrh  from  all 
the  rest  of  iu  cla^a ;  each  optic  loraroeii  however  transmits 
not  only  the  optic  nerve  and  o^  hlhalmic  artery,  but  alsD  Um 
third,  fourth,  first  biancbof  Ihe  fifth,  and  sixth  narvaa,  u 
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■ottodMrWRk.  or  tlMM««««MtlMflM«i4tM  lu«e«t. 

andit  u  rontiinied  furwards  tu  tbe  nasal  canal,  (hvougb  twu 
foramina,  one  cirrumscnbed  eKt«rtial)y  oy  the  proeesa 
*li-oa<ly  nnetHioneH,  wiiich  exteodn  frNH  tlw  frontal  to  the 
ethmoid ;  the  other,  by  the  com.!*pon(l«sff  prw*^  of  the 
hllhlfml  Tb»  piMttory  fowa,  or  sella  tunica,  tti  n  very 
4aap  MBMtal  4»ptmnm ;  tht  eommon  internal  onfice  of 
til*  tmmmnHiimKh  CoiiMntiicAtm  with  iu  poalerior  part. 
On  each  aide  of  the  snlerior  pn^  of  ^e  flaw  of  Um  cranium, 
which  supports  the  medulla  oblonfrata,  thm  «■  «n  eblique 
•lisUtlv  curved  groove,  '.  rmi  ited  at  its  anterior  extremity 
by  the  fnramtm  rMmdunt,  %i  ils  pofterior  by  the  foramen 
<tvale.  The«e  foramina  arc  situated  bolwecn  the  basilar 
and  alar  i  l -raeifits  of  tbe  sphenoid ;  they  are  nearly  of  ec^ual 
aku.  811(1  art'  relatively  longer  tlum  in  tbe  diurnal  StnUnio- 
uidtB,  The  favMtoB  fotuadm  »  not  only  distinct,  but  is 
iartlMr  vput  ftoiB  llw  fhrmmm  tftinm  than  in  any  other 
bird.  The  petroas  bone  projects  internally  in  the  fern  of  a 
thin  semicircular  plate  of  bone,  commencing  at  the  foramen 
ovale  and  fxtetulmg  backwards  to  the  foramen  au  l  r  r nm 
inlemuro,  which  it  owrhanffs:  thi*  plate  gives  niiw  hsuent 
to  the  teQlorium.  Tlii>rc  i»  not  any  rorr<?s|n)iiding  bony 
ridge  developed  from  the  u(rp«r  wall  of  tbe  cranium  m  lite 
liM«f«rig|ia«f  the  t»U,  m  many  of  the  gallinaceous  binls. 
Hm  aBtanor  or  eerebnl  dnmiaii  of  lb*  entiial  carHy  is 
IB  proportimi  lo  tlw  poMorior  ttian  in  moat  Mner 

Thetynpan.c  boiu^  is  trihedral, subcontpressed, and  aends 
forwards  into  liu'  orbit  a  process  lorrjur  mul  mmc  slender 
thm  that  in  tiie  lurtter  titruthprnnUe :  lU  upper  articulai 
'MirliKe  is  a  transversely  extended  convex  condyle,  playing 
in  m  floaesponding  eavity  internal  to  the  baste  uf  the  zygo- 
antie  process.  The  oppoaiia  nA  expanded  extremity  pre- 
MOtt  two  dMtinol  articular  eenvejuties  far  the  lower  jaw, 
«he  iimer  being  the  larf^t;  %  email  but  deep  depression 
for  tbe  reception  of  the  de(le<  tcd  i'sfretnity  of  the  jugal 
bone  exists  aUove  tin;  «xlciiial  convexity.  Between  the 
crhiial  iirocoss  of  the  tympanie  and  tlie  transverse  proces'^ 
of  the  sphenoid  hone*,  tbe  posterior  extremity  of  the  plery- 
giM  bane  ia  Rcurely  wed|;ed  in,  and,  odranning  forwards, 
■Kpukla,  u  in  tbe  other  StrutMonidtf,  into  a  thin  plate  of 
bona,  vbidi  to  bmt  upon  itaelf  with  its  concavity  turned 
inwards,  and  is  eeolinned  bjr  uwbyloaia  into  tho  palotiBe 
bones,  so  tiiat  the  limits  betveen  tlutm  are  tndellnable.  80 
abo  the  palatine  bones  are  confluent  with  the  maxitlaric^ : 
tbe  former  are  piero<<d  by  two  nnrrow  elliptical  ixi-iicruir 
nnsal  fuiaraiiin,  about  liirse  lines  in  len:;tn,  over  wliii  h  the 
external  margin  of  each  palatine  bone  ijn-lics  from  witbuut 
inwnids.  These  overarching  lamina  grudunlly  approach 
•Mil  other.  M  tiief  adnHMO  Ibnrarda,  »nd  meet  aliout  an 
inob  MitofiDr  to  «M  mmI  fcrunilin,  from  vbieh  an  imper- 
forate plate  of  bone,  with  a  narrow  tnodian  Baanral  inprea- 
sion.  and  rompn^ed  of  the  confluent  palatal  proeeaaet  or  the 
niHxilUry  mi  l  1  u-rmaxillary  bones,  is  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  beak,  ihtj  limits  between  thow  bone^i  boine  indicated 
by  two  fine  obluiue  lines  ariMiij,'  at  (he  outer  inari;:ii  of  ihi- 
ruuf  Dftbe  mouth,  about  two  and  n  half  mchca  from  tbe  apex 
of  the  beak.  Tbe  ju^al  style  in  Apteryx  miMiM  of  a  single 
ftleader.  comprwaed,  twiatoA  bone,  aoebjioaed  with  tha 
Mntillary  bone  in  front,  and  terniDated  bebind  hj  an  ob- 
tuse deKectc«l  extremity,  which  is  received  into  a  corre- 
sponding; vertical  cavity  in  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  pro- 
cciH  of  the  lympanie  bone.  In  the  t"u!l-;,'rown  Ostrich  this 
bone  is  sepas'able  into  a  ey^omatic  and  malar  portion.  By 
the  mode  of  attachment  -.idnpied  in  Apieryx,  the  tym|.ia[uc 
bone  offers  ineretised  resistanee  to  the  pressure  tranntcrred 
to  it  by  the  luwer  jaw,  at  tbaMine  time  that  it  gives  addi- 
tioBai  aitengtb  to  tbe  upper  nandible.  As  in  tbe  other 
StruthtanhUf,  it  is  cootintwd  backwards  in  the  same  Hne 
nitb  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  and  is  not  bent  downwards 
at  iiv  junction  with  the  maxillary,  as  in  tbe  Iin$  and  other 
GrutUt.  The  superior  maxillary  b<itu'  is  Mii;:ular,  present- 
ing the  form  an  elongated  triangular  plale  of  bone  nenrlv 
jierleclly  tial,  iinporloratu,  and  rniltinued  with  the  mtfr- 
maxiliary  by  umnterrupled  o^sificatKin.  Of  the  Struihvi- 
l$idtt,  SAea  cu.wf^  ii«irest  lo  Aj  'ti/x  in  the  structuro  of 
tUi  part  of  tbe  skull  i  -  t  m  JUua  large  ybnnmmi  per- 
Ibtato  tha  maxillary  p  iu.  ..hieb  sends  upwards  on  each 
side  a  proee-s  to  jmu  the  lachrymal.  The  superior  maxil- 
lar\  buiies  of  ihe  Ibi»  are  slender  round  styles,  wilii  a  wide 
inlentpai-e  bi-tween  ibftii.  Two  <  otnpiesse<l  plali-s  of  buiie, 
descending  ubhquely  forwards  Irom  the  anterior  extremities 
of  tha  frmilils.  and  arttoulalad  below  to  ammll  depraisioa 
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in  ^  maDaiy  p1alB»  Mflk  niiMad  by  a  aingte  sniifl  tm- 
men,  rspresent  the  laflbrynai  bones  in  Apteryr.  Tbe  con- 
tinuous bony  piece  formed  by  the  fInontaU  nasal,  and  inter- 
maxillary bones  is  too  strong  to  adroit  of  any  elasiic 
yielding  loovenicnt  W'tween  the  upper  jaw  and  eiamura. 
Tlie  nasal  and  the  upper  or  medial  portions  of  tl>e  inter- 
maxillary bones  form  nn  elongated  depres&ed  nuirow  pro- 
cess, oon\-ex  above,  with  cxieinal  margins  bent  inwards  be- 
neath (ho  kng  nasal  paiaagas,  of  which  tbay  imn  tba  ovier 
aud  part  of  tbe  lower  bonndaries. 

The  usual  ornithic  eharaeter*.  with  the  Struthioos  modi- 
fications trainable  in  the  individual  peruliaritie*.  are  pno- 
»ente<i  in  the  lower  jaw  of  ylp/fvyx.  'The  tmnsvcrselv  ex- 
panded au^uUr  and  articular  exiremitt*^  offer  the  niwardly 
extended  process  for  the  attachment  of  the  nterygmdei 
muscles ;  the  superior  transversa  piatOb  behind  the  artwnlar 
sorflwaSt  is  thin  and  concave  Wnima  tlie  mrafni  autHtorwt 
extenmt,  and  is  tined  by  tha  nineMU  neabrane  of  that  pas* 
sage,  of  which  it  foms  pan  of  the  bony  parietes.  There 
nre  two  distinct  narrow  oblique  articular  surfaces,  coocB%"e 
in  the  loiifjiludiual  ttitd  convex  in  tbe  traiuviTse  directions  ; 
the  internal  one  is  the  largest,  and  behind  this  iheie  w  .1 
ftiuuU  excavation,  into  which  a  small  process  of  the  air-sac 
lining  the  tympanum  is  continued;  and  this  is  the  only  part 
of  the  slieleton  not  imnedrntdy  coawmad  in  the  foraBation 
of  the  organs  of  haarinf  >sr  smdUng  into  whieh  air  is 
admitted.  The  entry  lo  the  sir^Ils,  in  tho  lower  jaw  of 
the  Ostrich,  is  situated  in  the  part  corres-ponding  to  the  above 
depression  or  Minis  in  llie  jaw  u{  Aj/li'njT.  Traces  of  tlie 
t'uiiipound  struciuiu  of  ilu>  losvcr  jaw  are  very  evident  in 
that  of  xhe  Aplfri/x,  ai\<\  tlie  liiniis  of  the  angular,  articular, 
and  coronoid  puiceii  may  be  in  part  deflued,'  Xtaere  is  a 
linear  vacancy,  bounded  by  the  surangular  and  angular 
pieces  behind,  and  by  the  bifurcaia  oomroencement  of  tbe 
mandibalar  or  deiitary  piece  in  (Iront;  the  surangnlar  is 
compressed,  and  sends  upwards  a  very  slightly  elevated 
coronoid  ridge.  A  second  narrower  fissure  occurs  between 
the  thick  opi-rcular  or  splenial  element  and  the  upper  fork 
uf  the  mandibular  piece.  The  opercular  piece  readies  to 
the  posterior  part  01  tbe  sympbynia,  as  in  tbe  Oilrich,  and 
tho  rest  of  the  lower  jaw  in  front  of  this  part  is  formed  by 
the  two  ancbylosed  mandibulars.  In  thenKlantof  tbiian- 
chylosed  symphysis,  the  Rheo  mabae  tha  nnarast  appraack 
to  the  Apieryx  among  the  StmlkimHtt.  and  the  two  im- 
l  ^issions  which  diverge  from  the  back  pert  to  iV.e  fiorit  of 
tlie  >yinphy»i8  are  pres-ent  in  both  the  fi/fa  and  Km-u,  as 
in  tile  .iptifri/X.  Tiie  lower  ja.s  of  tlie  .-i;;/!ri/X  ditfers  from 
that  of  tile  li/t*  in  its  greater  po^iterior  expense,  its  more  de- 
prcB^ed  form,  the  lower  coronoid  plate,  ttm  narrower  fis'<ure 
between  Ihe  angular  and  surangular  pieoaSk  and  tbe  ab> 
sence  of  the  mesial  furrow,  asiandinf  in  tba  JWr  to  tbe 
end  of  ifae  symphysis.* 

Vertebral  Cotumn.—'Tbe  number  of  tbe  eermeal  vertebrm 
in  the  Ostrich  i'^  eighteen,  in  the  Ceutowary  sixteen  ^true), 
in  Bhea  sixteen  (not  tourteen.  as Cuvier «tales),  in  llie  Kmeu 
nineteen.  111  the  Ajlfryx  Afleen  only;  and  m  the  latter 
there  are  nine  dorsal,  and  twcnu-two  remaining  vertebra) 
in  tha  lumbar,  sacral,  and  caudal  ngfana :  the  spinal  co- 
lumn of  AjOtryx  is  relatively  sirongsr.  especisUv  in  the 
eerwioal  region,  than  it  is  in  iM  larger  Slftmumal«.  The 
length  of  the  cervical  region,  the  veriebrm  of  which  [  rebc  nt 
the  usual  ornithic  characters,  is  seven  inche«i ;  that  uf  the 
dor$al  r^ion  four  inches,  and  that  of  the  portion  of  the 
Milumn  behind  tlie  dormil  vcrtebne  included  between  liie 
o»sa  iimoEDtnnta,  three  inches.  The  structare  of  the  rerle- 
bia>  18  minutely  detailed  by  Professor  Owen,  who  observes 
that  the  close  resemblance  of  ihe  bird  to  the  reptile  in  its 
akalaten  is  well  exempltllad  in  tha  young  Oilrwft.  in  whicsh 
aeen  when  half  grown  the  eoitsl  appenda^s  of  the  rerrieal 
region  continue  separate  and  moveable.  ;i>  in  tin.'  Crnr  Htilf  : 
those  the  I'lolessor  found  anc!i\lo-ed  to  the  first  fiOi-cnver- 
tebrs  in      tery  r. 

The  nine  caudal  verlebrw  of  J/./<?ryxare  deeper  and  pro- 
ject farther  below  the  posterior  portions  of  the  iliac  bones 
than  in  the  other  Struthionidtt.  The  spinal  canal  is  con- 
tinued through  the  flrst  five  of  these  vcrtebrv,  which,  as 
ibey  daseand»  proginsiroly  iocrBBse  in  lateral  and  diminish 
in  vertieal  extent,  and  are  all  moveable  upon  each  other  ex- 
cept the  two  last,  which  combine  to  f  rm  a  vertebra  analo- 
gmis  tu  the  expanded  teninniil  vertelirre  111  oilar  binU,  but 
which  HI  Aptrryx  exceeds  the  re>t  only  111  lis  f;realer 
length,  and  gradually  dimmisbes  to  an  obtuse  point.  Pro- 
ftaor  Owen  pmaada  to  imnark  that  in  the  OMrMI  the 
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ttViapoDdaig  v&iitebira  a  expanded  firr  the:  mii^'Otltii  ih» 
eaadai  plumes,  but  that  in  Aptenjx  u  offei^  the  same  in 
ecvpicoous  development  as  tn  IVwa  ami  tlie  Emfu. 

The  flrU  dorsal  rib  iu  .ifUeri/x  is  de^ribtd  W  •  dander 
i^ahMi  aa  itt  kof^  and  tke  foRatfiMatkable 
fertkBir  breadth,  wliieb  ia  veNttively  grealar  ifan  in  any 
Ather  I  1  :  tV.:j  Cassowary,  in  ti>i«  rwiicrl,  i»  slated  to 
apprcat  U  ii«aiLj,i  10  the  Aj't^ryx.  '  Tlic  second,  ih.nl,  fourth, 
Utd  finli  ribs  are  articulated  willi  the  sternum  iIii  ohlh  lae 
UMdiata  wf  skuder  slenuil  poruouii;  that  of  t^  nxth  also 
Rsches  the  slarDuni.  but  is  attached  onljr  l»  Ika  external 
libanMcior  t»it,»ad  •  oaoMknbi*  iatanpMe  txisu  be- 
Mean  hs  ttiwttaetied  Mctmnily  and  tliat  ofita  eon«j^ponding 
rerlebral  rib.  In  the  first  simple  and  floating  rib,  tlic  part 
rorresponding  tu  the  Itead  and  neck,  as  usual,  is  not  de- 
trloped,  and  it  is  attached  to  the  transverse  pn  cess  hy  llie 
part  analogous  to  the  tuhercle.  In  the  SL-coud  rib  a  short 
virong  cervix  terminated  by  a  hemispherical  head  is 
^^cn  off  tiel(vv  and  in  frout  of  tiM  tuberele,  and  workK  in  a 
corresponding  sockat  St  the  aQtarior  margin  of  the  vertebra. 
Ibe  Iwad  and  tuberele,  with  the  points  of  the  vertcbrsD  to 
ihieh  they  are  attached,  intercept  large  foramina  corre- 
iponding  to  the  vertebral  foramina  in  the  cervical  regmn. 
Immediately  beluw  the  tubercle  the  rib  suddenly  e.\p;uids. 
and  then  ^'radually  narrows  to  its  lower  end;  tiic  neck  of 
the  rib  increasw  in  length  in  the  third  and  fourth  pairs, 
and  diminishes  in  the  Uut  ttvo;  Um  aixth  rib  bagUli  to  lu&e 
it«  breadth,  and  th«  i«ai  haaaw>  vartMrar  to  tha  laat.  The 
bony  appeodagea  t»  iba  wrtabral  riba  ara  dardopad  in  tbe 
Kcood  to  the  eighth  iiidusive:  they  ^t<.-  articulated  by  a 
broad  base  to  a  fissure  in  the  po-.ttrior  niargiu  uf  these  ver- 
tebral libs  a  lit  lie  below  their  middle  part;  those  belongini^ 
tnihc:  third,  fourth,  nflb,  tiod  sixth  ribs  are  the  Jongest,  and 
-vetlaji  the  succeeding  nb:  tliese  procebscs  are  Qot  aaeh]f- 
kkied  in  the  specimen  deacribed.  The  Bhea  cornea  nearest 
tt  tbe  Apteryx  in  tbe  ns«  of  these  egatal  appendai^es.  Tbe 
Irst  four  sternal  ribs  an  ru, -ver^ely  expatided  at  their 
tlemal  extremities,  which  ht;Vi:,ally  present  a  couirave  .sur- 
fcci?  hiitnl  with  amooth  cartilage  and  synovial  membrane, 
and  playing  upon  a  correspuudiitg  stuouth  cotivextty  in  the 
wttal  margin  of  the  sternum,  which  thus  presents  four 
eosrtbrodial  jointa  with  capsular  liipnaenta  on  each  aide. 
Tbii  elabotata  atraetara  ia  not  bo«a«ar  paenUar  Co  tbe 
ipUrft  among  birds,  but  relates  to  tbe  importance  of  tbe 
iMTements  of  the  sternal  ribs,  which  are  the  centres  upon 
»bich  tbe  respiratory  motions  hin^e,  — the  angles  between 
tbe  vertebral  and  sternal  ribs,  and  between  the»«3  and  the 
ttcrnum,  becomini;  more  open  in  inspiration  when  the  ster- 
num ii  depressed,  and  tbe  contrary  when  the  sternum  is 
afpioxiniated  to  the  dorsal  region  bi  expiration.' 

Id  tiifl  StnOMomida  we  look  in  f»n  for  ttaa  deep  ertatn 
mM  wbicb  ao  strongly  marka  the  well«daveloped  ornithic 
ri"irarter,  especially  in  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  the  lar;.^er 
*w-b.r<i5  above  alluded  to,  and  the  humming-birds.  Such 
a  fouod.\'.iuu  would  bo  wor^e  than  useless  where  there  is 
nooe  of  tbe  machinery  of  tlying  to  bo  worked,  and  tbe  ut- 
<no(t  demand  on  tbe  anterior  cxtiamilies  goes  no  farther 
^  their  aid  in  halwirim  the  bodj  vben  the  bird  runs. 
Weaeendniglf  And  tbat  ia  the  lai^  BirutiHoiiidm  (Os- 
ttiefa.  Cassowary.  See.)  tho  bresi»t-bone  presents  a  plane  and 
tmilbrmly  arched  shiekl-liko  surface,  iwt  uniike,  iti  some  of 
tive  family,  the  Cassowary  and  Rmeu  fur  in>taiice,  to  a 
Highlander's  target  on  a  reduced  scale.  But  in  ilu-  ArtF- 
ryrthis  low  development  is  reduced  to  its  1  we  i  i  i  '  . 
lo  Its  small  sixe.  and  in  tbe  total  abienoe  of  a  keel,  it  re- 
MaMes,  Mr.  Owen  obeervee,  tbat  of  tbe  Stntfaiona  blids 
ly,  but  differs  in  the  presence  of  two  tubehroalar  per* 
s  on  each  side  of  the  middle  lino,  in  the  wide  ante- 
rior emarginaiion!),  and  in  tho  much  greater  extent  of  tiic 
t*o  posterior  fljjsures.  The  anterior  niar?in,  he  tells  ug, 
piejetits  no  trace  of  a  manubrial  process,  as  in  the  Ostrich: 
«i  tbe  contrary,  the  wide  interspace  between  the  articubr 
ttyititsof  tbe  coeneoid  is  deeply  concave;  in  tbe  extent  of 
ibii  inierspeeik  ba  fMMrke,  tbe'  RAea  most  leaamblea  tbe 
j^ttryx,  but  ita  eon  tour  ia  almost  straight ;  wntist,  in  tbe 
Gutoiftirt/.  tlie  space  is  narrower,  hut  deeply  notched.  Tho 
•uwlsr  surface  for  the  coracoid  is  an  open  groove,  which 
™  th«  fresh  state  is  covered  with  articular  cartilage;  and, 
*Jttni4l  W)  the  groove,  tbe  anterior  anglt»  of  the  sternum 
■'•prodaced  into  two  strong  triangular  processes  with  the 
tpn  obtoaa.  Tbm  tbiekenad  oostaf  margin,  when  viewed 
antenorly,  piaMKltS  atr  nadatattng  contour,  from  the  pre 
MMagf  ikt  ftitr  utienlar  «onTemtfe«»  Ibr  tba  atamal  riba 


and  ihc  inienaKdiat»3  excavations.  Tlie  s^ersium  of  the 
Emeu,  j\Ir.  Owen  remarks,  presents  a  .smi;  ir  ii  peai-aiice. 
The  breadth  ot  each  aternal  perforation  is,  he  adds,  nearlv 
equal  to  that  of  the  intarvmiocaaaeom  s]»ee,  and  in  tbe  spe'- 
otfBeadMMtihecltbojrvwtBat quite  symmetrical  in  position. 
The  poelanor  aatebea  etfoal  in  extent  one  half  the  entire 
length  of  the  sternum,  and  the  external  boundaries  of  these 
noicbes  curve  towards  each  othor.  These  notches  exhibit 
a  slight  want  of  synjnu  i :  \  i  i  form,  pDMiiiiti,  and  extent. 

There  »  no  true  JurruJa  tn  the  SlrulMontdtr,  but  the 
Ottrtch  and  Couowary  Imve  on  each  side  of  the  front  of 
tbe  cheat  an  atooBMad  Hat  bona  aonaiattng  of  m  rudinant  of 
tha  fWreala,  witb  the  elaviela  and  awpola  ooitaolidated  into 

one  piece.  The  two  brancbet  of  thfs  nidirnentary  fm  cula 
are  very  sliort,  and  never  united  in  the  Af.  ican  0\irich,  but 
anchyloscd  with  the bonox  ahovc  inentioneH.  In  the  Catso- 
wartf  there  are  merely  two  little  processes  from  the  side  of 
the  elaricle:  these  are  the  rudiments  of  the  bmnches  of  the 
fork.  In  the  Emeu  two  very  small  thin  bones  aie  attaahed 
to  iba  anterior  edge  of  tbe  dorsal  end  of  the  datjelm  by  a 
ligament,  and  are  directed  nowards  towards  the  ne<-k : 
there  they  are  fttstened  to  eMO  other  by  a  ligament,  but 
have  no  connection  with  the  sternum.  In  tho  Apleryi  the 
teafnda  and  corarnid  are  nnchylofied  ;  and  a  small  perfora- 
tion anterior  to  the  articular  surface  of  the  humerus  indi- 
cates the  senaratiou  between  the  coracoid  and  rudimental 
clavicle,  of  iMiieb»  VtcXsuat  Owen  states,  there  is  nototbap- 
wise  tha  least  tnee^  Tha  eoraeoid,  be  adds,  is  tba  auangiBat 
bono ;  and  its  inlbrior  expanded  extremity  presents  an  arti- 
cular convexity,  adapted  to  the  sternal  groove  before  de- 
scribed. The  third  nb  is  rciu-iicd  by  the  scapula,  which  is 
a  simple  narrow  plate  of  buiie,  one  inch  in  length,  slightly 
curved,  and  expanded  at  both  ends,  cliieily  at  the  bumciad 
articulation. 

Tbe  true  tnii^  bmu»  ara  best  developed  among  tba 
Strutbioufl  birds  m  Rhea ;  tbe  next  best  detvtopment  is  in 

the  Ostrich  :  in  tlie  Cass  iWdfij,  Emeu,  and  Apteryx.  the 
lowest  duvclupiueut  of  these  bones  is  exhibited.  In  iho 
latter  the  Awn^iM  ii' a  >lcnder,  cylindncal,  stUiloim  bone, 
one  inch  and  five  lines  in  length,  and  slightly  bent.  At  tiio 
two  extremities  it  is  slightly  expanded,  but  meat  at  the 
prazimal  end,  vbiob  supports  a  trmnavecsa  oval  artiotilar 
convakity.  covered  witb  smooth  aartilage,  and  joined  bf  a 
synovial  and  capsular  membrane  to  tbe  seapulu-eoracoid 
articulation.  Beyond  each  end  of  the  humeral  articular 
surface  is  a  small  project  m  i  '  /  i  -  ity.  The  distal  end  of 
the  huruorus  is  ariiculaiiid  by  u  true  but  siuillow  gmgly- 
muid  joint  with  the  rudimental  bones  of  the  aiilibrachium, 
and  bath  the  external  and  internal  condyles  are  slightly 
developed  The  slender  nidiiu  and  u/no,  each  nine  Unas 
in  length,  ara  almost  suawbt  and  cylindrical.  Abova  Um 
articular  aurftee  of  the  x/an,  a  feebly  developed  ohetimm 
is  projected.  A  ininu:e  cari>a!  bone,  two  metBf  irp  ,! ,in  l 
a  sin;^le  phalanx,  which  supports  the  long  cui.td  ubiuse 
alar  claw,  complete  \\\\~  rudimeniat  hand,  which  is  seven 
lines  in  iengib,  including  tbe  claw,  uid  that  measurea 
three  lines  and  a  half.  To  the  ulna  and  metacarpus  a  few 
short  and  strong  quiU-feathaiB  are  attaebad  by  ligJmienL 

Strongly  cantnwtad  with  tha  fattened  atemum  and  tba 
dwindled  anterior  extremities  arc  the  strongly  developed 
pelvis  and  posterior  limbs  of  the  StruthionitUe.  The  pelvis 
of  the  ostrich  bears  s<i;iic  revemblaiicc  to  that  of  the  e\tiiicl 
quadrupedal  Myloilon,  uf  which  thi;re  is  now  a  noble  »l»elc- 
lon  in  the  museum  of  the  Ri>\  ai  College  of  .Surgeons.  Iii 
this  part  uf  the  osseous  system  we  have  ample  fulcra  far 
those  powerful  muscles  which  leudi  r  the  larger  Strutbiava 
birds  swiOer  than  tba  aviftast.  The  iliac  boniBa  of  Apkt§x 
resemble  tboee  of  tbe  rest  of  tbe  tribe  in  sin  and  sliape^ 
and  ure  four  inches  -^.ii  !  iliiee  lines  in  length.  There  is  a 
slight  anterior  concav.;_,  uit  tlw  outer  sucfauc,  and  this con- 
ca^  ity  pusses  into  a  convexity  p'osteriorly,  the  two  surfaces 
not  being  separated  by  the  transverse  elevation  which  exists 
above  the  acetabulum  in  the  four  huge  Strutkionidce.  Be- 
tween tba  postacior  axtiamity  of  tlie  ilia  and  tbe  first  throe 
caudal  vertebm,  »  diatinot  epiphyseal  piece  of  bone  is 
wedged  iu.  The  ischium  extends  backwards  parallel  with 
the  sacrum,  in  the  form  of  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  which 
slightly  expands  to  its  free  and  truncated  extremity.  Tha 
pubic  eleiueut  is  a  slender  bouy  style,  connected  by  hi|a- 
ment  to  the  end  of  the  ischium,  but  aiuchod  by  bone  at  lu 
acfetabular  extremity  onlf.  A  abort  pointed  process  extends 
from  tba  anterior  maigin  of  the  origin  of  the  pubis.  \m 
compariiig  the  pelvis- w  AfUrt*  with  that  of  tha  large 
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fltrndiioiii  birds.  Ptofenor  Owen  observM  tliat  tb«  iwhitt 

io  not  meet  below  tlie  s^n  i»rm,  as  in  iho  /fAcii,  bu^  art- 
more  'li^latlt  (Votn  ihaL  am!  ihe  iliac  bonest  lljuii  m  aay  of 
tht-  .Si'; (/ii- j;,-,'(iVr  ,  inu  puLiic  bones,  he  remarks,  are  noi 
jotued  together  at  their  di&tal  extremitiec.  •»  tu  ibe  0$trich  t 
Bor  are  tke  extremitieB  of  the  ischiannchylosed  to  the  ku- 
p«rineuinb«nt  ilii,  at  in  Uw  Cattowary.  It  is  the  Emeu,  he 
adds,  tbat  eomcs  naamt  to  ^Apleryx  in  the  structure  of 
Um  pelvis,  but  it  aW differs  in  the  complete  bony  boundary 
of  tbe  furatnen.  which  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  obturator 
internum,  and  which  is  complete<l  pusturiorly  by  ligament  in 
Apleryx.  The  aoetabuluui,  he  ob^it-rvf-^,  roniinunicates,  as 
usual,  by  a  wide  opening  with  the  ptlvis,  and  a  surface 
covered  with  a  cushion  of  thick  cartilage  is  continued  from 
itsnoatorior  and  upper  part 

liM  gmt  length  of  leg  in  tbe  StrtUhiamda  i<  produced, 
aa  in  tm  mie  vuing-blrds,  b/  the  tibia  and  eammoB  bone 
of  the  tarsus  and  metatanuaj  for  the  bmOY  iaooaipai»> 
lively  of  short  diinensions. 

Tbe  fibrous  capsulu  of  the  hip  joint  of  Af  teryi  is  very 
strong;  tbe  synuvial  membrane  m  rellucied  frutu  it  upon 
the  upper  margin  of  (he  trochanter  and  upper  part  of  the 
short  nock  of  the  femur,  aa  well  as  upon  the  ligamentous 
bridge  continued  from  the  upper  and  extended  margin  of 
the  anrtnbalvin  to  itt  anterior  pnrt.  The  vai/  barge  /tga> 
mentum  teret  ii  tbort.  and  consists  of  an  inAindlbular 
process  of  synovial  nic:;^hrane,  refiec!:'!  fnim  llio  circurn- 
ferenco  of  llio  uci  Ui'iui,;!  i  ^^rfuraliun  to  lliat  of  the  depius- 
lion  on  the  head  :  '. Ii  -  t<  [iiur:  this  synovial  sheath  eu- 
clMOi  two  distuict  ligaments,  which  arc  twi»led  about  each 
other  like  the  crucial  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint.  One  of 
the  li^menious  bands  paaaea  from  the  upper  margin  ui 
the  acetabular  petfeialion  to  tbo  lower  edge  of  tbe  temoral 
doMeasion. 

The  small  round  head  of  ihe  femur  (which  lost  poMesse:) 
xnApteryx  the  usual  uniithic  charadur,  and  is  three  incites 
nine  hues  in  lengih)  is  supported  un  a  very  short  and  thick 
n!:r  k,  nlacfd  al  right  angles  to  the  grea!  :ind  sin^jle  im- 
ehanler,  and  presents  at  its  superior  p^rt  a  laf;;«  depression 
for  the  strong  and  complicated  ligamentum  teres ;  its  shaft 
ia  aligbtljF  bene  viib  the  eonveiitjr  fccvards.  and  this  is 
hermed  bf  a  thickening  at  tbe  anterior  part  of  the  middle 
of  tbe  shaft.  The  oond^les  are  scpaiated  anteriorly  by  a 
wide  and  deep  groove,  and,  behind,  by  a  tiiangular  depres- 
sion. The  outer  condyle  is  the  largest,  and  has  an  external 
}(rooTe  for  the  articulation  of  tbe  he<td  ut'  the  fibula:  the 
mferior  compressed  border  of  the  condyle  is  wedged  iii 
between  tbe  tibia  and  fibula.  Two  angular  and  Ktroiig 
ridges  are  developed  from  tbe  anterior  part  of  tbe  expanded 
head  of  the  Ubia,  whieh  is  five  inobes  in  length :  tbe  eater> 
nal  one  affords  attachment  to  the  faaeia  and  to  the  expended 
trmli  II  of  the  rectus  fetnoris  lalissiinu.'i ;  to  the  internal 
ridge  is  affixed  the  ligament  of  the  small  cartilaginous 
patella.  The  knee-joint  is  very  complex.  The  bioad  and  thin 
iniernal  lateral  ligament  gives  origin  to  part  of  tbe  soleus, 
and  is  attached  to  the  internal  semflunar cartilage.  This 
ibre^rtilago  dividea  at  ill  anterior  extremity  into  three 
ligaments;  one  broad  and  tfaick,  going  to  the  posterior  sur- 
fitre  of  the  rotular  cartilage,  and  repiesenting  the  liga-  . 
tnentum  mucosum  ;  the  other  two  inserted  at  the  inierspace  ! 
of  the  condyles.  A  very  stioiiK  ligament  arises  from  the 
inner  edge  of  ibe  tibia  beneath  the  internal  semilunar  car* 
tilage,and  is  also  attached  to  the  >ame  interspace.  A  stior.g  j 
external  lateral  ligamen  extends  between  the  outer  con-  ! 
dyle  ud  tbe  bead  of  the  fibula;  and  beneath  or  within  this  ' 
there  is  a  seoond  l^ament;  which  passes  from  the  outer 
eondffie  to  tbe  external  aemilanar  cartilage.  Prom  tbe 
anterior  parts  of  this  carti!ni7e  a  thi  -k  !ij;atnent  exfenil.'i  to 
tbe  bat  U  part  of  the  lijjnmentuni  paieilas.    from  the  back 

Krtof  the  external  semilunar  cartilage  a  posterior  crucial 
jament  extends  to  the  condyloid  interspace:  and,  lastly, 
a  strong  ligament  arisce  from  the  fore  part  of  the  bead  of 
lha  tibia,  and  passes  upwards  and  backwards,  to  be  inserted, 
iHtb  the  preceding  ligament,  into  the  back  part  of  the  inter- 
spare  iif  ihc  condyles.  The  head  of  the  tibia  sends  down 
an  aiigukr  ndgc  posteriorly:  the  shaft  is  rounded,  slightly 
compressed,  converging  'o  a  rid;;e  externally,  to  which  ridj^e 
the /Untia  is  attach^  in  two  places,  beginning  half  an  inch 
bdow  the  bead  of  the  fibula,  anrl  rotitnniiiig  attached  for 
ten  lines ;  then  again  beoiming  anchvlosed,  after  an  inter- 
space of  nine  lines.  In  one  specimen,  i*rofiiasor  Owen  found 
tbe  fibula  also  aaebjrloiod  to  the  tibia  by  iu  expanded  and 
thick  prokima!  extremit/;  in  dooeending  it  rapidly  dimi- 


ttiibea  m  tixe,  and  gradually  disappears  towards  the  low0t> 

fourth  of  the  tibia,  whose  distal  i ml  prr  rnts  the  usual 
irochlear  form,  but  the  anterior  conpavit\  abjvo  the  articu- 
lar surfari-  IS  111  LM  i.'nt  part  occui'-ii-h  l)\  ,^vi  irregular  bony 
prominence.  A  small  cuneiform  tarsal  bone  is  wedged  into 
the  outer  and  back  pert  of  the  ankle-jofnt.  The  strong 
anohylosed  tarao>metetaml  bone  ia  two  inches  three  liuen 
in  length,  and  the  nvper  attwular  sttHhea  la  Ibrmod  bjr  m. 
single  broad  piece.  Professor  Owen  points  out  that  tb« 
original  separation  of  the  metatarsal  bone  below  into  three 
pitccs  is  plauKv  ni(llraied  by  two  deep  grooves  on  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  perl  of  tbe  proximal  extremity ;  and  that 


MntataearOtliidb  (PHiititf  iTAlMb) 


the  intermediate  portion  of  the  bone  is  very  narrow  anio 
riorly,  but  broad  and  prominent  on  tho  oppowte  side.  Tbe 
bone  is  flattened  from  befoiv  baekwaidB>  and  expands  latc^ 
%Mj  at  it  dMBaod«»  dimUag  nt  its  hiatal  Mtrauiijr  iuio 
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impute,  with  the  wtknlir|Nill«js  tat  Um  thn*  priad 
|bI  Iobi.  Tbe  torfaee  for  lh»  artleulatioD  «f  the  foartll  or 

toull  internal  toe  is  about  half  an  incli  above  (he  dutal 
fnd,  on  lh»  internal  and  posterior  aspei-t  of  the  bone.  A 
mil  osMcle  attached  by  strong  ligament.s  to  this  surrace 
^itfs  support  taa  ^.lurt  phalaux,  whicli  ariicuklea  with  the 
lunger  uiigueal  phalanx. 

In  the  Ottrich  the  number  of  toes  is  two  only;  the  Catto- 
nvyand  Emm  have  each  three.  The  Apitryx,  end,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  and  reaieiiti»  the  Dodo,  beve  a  Iburlb. 
In  the  ApteryT  the  number  of  phalanges  of  tbe  three 
jpratcr  loes  follows  the  onlinary  law ;  the  inner  toe  having 
three,  the  middle  four,  and  iho  outermost  five  phalange*. 

Ihsefttvft  Sytlem. — Thmi^h  proper  salivary  glantU  ran 
h&idijr  be  »aid  to  exist  in  birds,  they  have  various  glands  for 
tecreiinK  a  copious  supply  of  mucus  fur  tbe  defence  of  the 
tender  lining  of  the  bkmiiIi  end  fttuoee.  In  tbe  mtricb  there 
wet  two  llettoaed  bodiee  at  tbe  n^iper  and  back  part  of  tbe 
plate,  which  may  be  compared  to  tonsilg.  Their  surface 
M  "wered  with  innumerable  foramina  from  M-hich  a  tena- 
c'mis  mucus  may  be  pressed. 

Ibe  crop  in  the  Struihionida  is  of  great  size.  The  bul- 
bas  glandulo«us  or  provenlriculus  is  situated  before  the  en- 
traoce  of  the  oesopbuiu  into  the  proper  elomaob,  and  is  so 
brge  and  so  modified  in  form  Ut  aooM  of  tbe  apecies,  the 
Mneh  Jbr  oxampK  u  to  ^ive  it  tbe  appearance  of  a  second 
stonneb;  indeed  vdiMiieri,  in  his' Anatomy  of  the  Ostrich.' 
ralU  it  the  first  stiitnacli.  Mr.  Lawrence  found  the  (B^oplia- 
fus  of  an  ostrich  winch  he  dissected  dilateJ  into  an  irnnien&e 
I  rap.ible  of  holding  several  pints  of  water,  and  five  or 
iis  times  larger  than  the  giuard  itself,  which  was  placed 
en  tbe  right  and  anterior  part  of  this  dilatation.  The  glands 
did  not  surround  ihe  tube,  ao  that,  Mr.  Lawrence  observes, 
tbe  term  *  tone*  would  be  hen  inapplicable.  They  formed, 
be  Icll*  us,  a  long  but  narrow  band,  commencing  at  the  ler- 
muution  of  tbe  cBsuplia^u^  and  ruiHim<;  along  tliu  front  of 
ii;obig  lovrards  tiie  ijizzard.  This  hand  n)eii8llie<l  about 
t«ehe  inches  in  length  and  not  more  than  thr^  at  us 
greatest  breadth.  The  site  of  the  individual  glands  varied : 
i^«7  were  largest  in  tbe  middle,  and  decreased  towards 
•hber  margin  of  the  band.  Some  of  them  equalled  a  large 
pea,  and  tncir  openings  were  in  proportion.  They  were 
trringed  in  closte  apposition  to  each  other,  and  the  inner 
i'Ufareof  tbe  pouch  was  covered  by  a  continuation  of  the 
in<«nsible  lining  of  the  piEfard.  which  separated  very  easily 

m  the  surface.  The  lajca  in  the  ostrich  are  characterised 
b;  a  remarkable  spiral  valve,  and  tbe  villi  in  its  small  in- 
Mftfaie  em  rathsr  Mat  thin  laminm  than  villi;  btit  tbof  are 
«t  Ibe  aame  time  long  and  numnrone,  pceMnting  a  very 
depot  atraeturo.  Tbe  lar^  intottliie  of  the  oetrioh  pre* 
*«nna  remarkable deviaiion  fromthL-  structure  usually  seen 
in  birds;  for  the  surface  of  that  intestine  is  in  them  gene- 
rally uniform  on  its  surface,  whereas  in  the  ostrich  the  iargo 
intestines,  which  are  very  lonti:,  have  numerous  transverse 
ibldi  like  thovaiWulie  conniventes  of  man. 
la  tbe  muMum  of  tbe  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon- 
No.  533  of  the  PbysicJoi;ical  Series  aliowe  a  portion  of 
tbe  giuard,  with  tbe  pylorus  of  tbe  ostrich,  exhibiting  the 
vtlvuUr  structure  at  that  pari,  adapted  to  prevent  tbe 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  gizurd  unnl  ih  \  have  been 
sulficienily  comminuted,  if  alimemsry,  or  diminished  in 
lii*- by  fni'lion  of  pebbles,  &c.  swallowe  I  for  tho  ]iurpuse8 
of  trituration.  No.  d33  A  is  tho  stomach  of  an  Bmeu 
(l)rtMMtMiVb«wflfllfai»bVri  laid  open.  The  gaetrie  gUnds, 
«f  large  siie,  «iw  iMB  eoalleiod  over  tbe  whole  inner  eurfai-o 
of  the  prorentrieolufl,  and  terminstinir  toward*  tbe  ginord 
l>y  two  oblique  lines  Bi'tweeii  the  provenlriculus  and  giz- 
nrd  inlervenes  a  considerable  spactr,  wluch  may  bv  termed 
tbe  metsbranous  portion  of  tbe  ktomach,  in  contradistinction 
^  the  mu-scular  part  or  gizzard.  Tbe  entrance  and  outlet 
■^f  the  latter  cavity,  which  are  closely  approximated  in  all 
iiKrdt,  are  here  of  eueb  laige  sim  and  so  blended  together, 
liat  the  membrmnous  portion  of  ihe  stomach  appear^!  to  pa«a 
■Me  tbe  intestine  by  a  continuous  canal,  and  the  giuard  ' 
Mmit  to  be  simply  a  lateral  dilaution:  its  parietes  are 
''■"'icjtai  Its  commencement;  at  the  n  iinder  they  are 
scrapara1i\elv  weuk  and  thin.  A  portion  ol  liiu  thick  cuticle 
"li'tli  lined  this  cavity  is  left.  Aciicular  valve  inlervenes 
^eiveeD  ibestomai'li  and  duodenum;  the  latter  commences 
by  a  coDsidenblo  dilaiaiion.  No.  i^Z  B  is  tbe  stomach  of 
■OuHnnr}  <  Ca*»uariu$  eaieattu)  laid  open,  andeoaatructed 
"Q  tbe  tine  tvpo  as  the  precedmg.  The  gastric  glaiids  are 
Verted  oxer  the  proveatriBalM  wiUt  ft  ttmilar  digloe  «f 


nnifimnitf ;  but  they  am  smaller,  and  their  lower  boundary 
Istmnavene.  Tbe  eutieular  lining  being  here  piei>erved. 
shows  that  the  membranous  port  of  the  stoninrh  is  tuiLd  wiih 
a  thin  layer  of  that  subslaneo,  which  commence^  juni  uIump 
the  glandular  part  terminates.  The  ^ijtzard  has  a  similar 
lateral  position,  out  ol  llto  direct  passa^'e  of  tin.-  fuud.  a;*  m 
the  Emeu ;  but  is  evidently  more  muscular.  Its  inner  sur- 
face is  thrown  into  irregular  longitudinal  rugs.  Tbe  pylorus 
is  protected  by  a  similar  circular  valvOt  but  tbe  commeooe* 
roent  of  tbe  duodenum  is  still  more  capacious  than  in  tbe 
Emeu,  reminding  one  of  the  pyloric  cavity  in  many  of  the 
GraUalores,  Beyond  this  dilated  part  the  duodenum  pre- 
sents some  transverse  ruga?,  analagous  to  valvulie  ronni- 
ventcs.  5.'?,1  C  is  th«  ^tomach  of  the  Nandi  or  American 
Ostrich  (Rhea  Amtricana,  Lath.)  laid  open.  Here  a  vtsnr 
diflhrmttrpe  of  struoinM  presents  itself.  The  gizsard  » 
mora  eaiMieioas,  awl,  as  io  tbe  galUnaoeoua  birds*  is  eon- 
tfnued  directly  ftom  the  ptoventrieulua.  with  tbe  inteetine 
arising  near  the  entry.  The  parietes  of  lliu  Kizsard,  though 
strongly  muscular,  are  nut  remarkable  lor  their  thickness; 
the  cuticular  lining  is  very  thick,  and  is  here  w  ell  preserved, 
showing  Us  irregular  surface  so  well  adapted  for  triturating. 
The  gastric  glands  are  more  complex  than  in  the  preead> 
ing  preparations,  and  are  aggregated  in  a  mass  of  a  eimilir 
form;  their  orifices  are  very  conspienmii.  The  pyloras 
ift  pralMled  .by  a  projoeting  valve  irregularly  ribbed. 
The  duodenum  is  of  moderate  width,  and  has  been,  here, 
partially  inverted  to  show  the  peculiar  iKicculent  cimrarter 
of  lis  lining  membrane,  633  U  is  a  longitudinal  section  of 
the  merabranou-  n  niuscular  parts  ot  the  siom;ich  of  an 
Oi»irich  (Siruthio  Camelus,  Linn.).  The  parts  have  been 
minutely  injected,  and  the  cuticle,  which  separates  very 
readily  after  death,  bes  been  almeet  entirely  removed*  show- 
in?  the  vaseuler  surface  beneath.  The  gitzard,  ss  In  the 
preccdinjr  species,  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  rat  mhra- 
noui)  part,  but  Us  panetes  are  much  thicker.  The  slit  like 
form  of  ,lie  pylorus,  and  its  nhbcd  valve,  may  be  seen  on 
one  side  of  the  preparalioii ;  and  on  tbe  opposite  aide  is 
seen  ibn  duodonnm  laid  op«ik  Co  ibow  its  vOloas  inner  sur« 
face. 

Sir  Everard  Home,  who  prasonled  the  prepuntiona  abavn 

mentioned,  thus  describes  the  stomach  of  the  oslrieb: — *  In 
the  African  ostrich  the  nastric  glands  are  similar  in  structure 
to  those  of  the  American,  only  the  pioccsses  heloniiing  to 
each  gland  are  much  more  numerous :  they  are  iii  general 
twenty  or  theieabouts.  The  caidiac  cavity  into  which  they 
open  IS  not  only  very  large,  but  is  continued  down  in  the 
abdomen  below  the  liver  to  a  considerable  length,  and  then 
is  bent  up  to  the  right  side^  and  is  then  oonnaoted  with  a 
gissard,  tbe  digastric  musele  of  whi^  is  es  stron;^  as  in 
granivorous  birds  in  nencral  Tins  gizzard  is  situsited  .so 
high  up.  as  to  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  terminaliod  of 
the  O'siiplingiis.  The  cardiac  cavity  is  everywliere  lined 
With  a  tbm  cuncle,  except  where  the  ducts  of  tbe  gastric 
ginnds  open.  Their  orifices  occupy  an  oval  space  on  the 
left  aide,  extending  from  the  lop  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity, 
and  about  four  inches  broad,  Tbe  sim  of  tbe  gizsard  la 
■mall,  when  compared  to  that  of  tbe  bird.  The  grinding 
surfaces  do  not  admit  of  being  separated  to  any  greai  dis- 
tance from  one  another.  On  one  side  there  are  two  groi>vos, 
and  two  corrcsfMmding  rnlges  on  the  other.  Bc>onii  ih«» 
caviiy  of  the  f;izzard  is  an  oval  apeituie  viiih  si.x  ndges 
covered  with  cuticle,  which  oppose  the  passage  of  tho  con 
tents  of  the  cavity  till  they  are  reduced  to  a  small  siie.  In 
the  Cassowaries  and  American  ostrich  tbe  stones  ana  other 
herd  bodies  whieb  those  birds  swallow,  roust,  ftvm  their 
weight,  forre  their  way  into  ihe  gizzard,  which  has  a  cavity 
adapled  to  receive  them ;  but  in  the  African  ostrich  all 
such  substances  must  remain  iii  the  cardiac  cavily,  both 
trom  Its  being  the  must  d^ptfudiiig  part,  and  from  the  cavity 
of  the  gitzard  being  too  small  to  admit  of  their  entering  it. 
The  cardiac  cavity,  in  tbe  instance  which  I  examined,  con* 
tamed  stones  of  various  aims,  pieces  of  iron,  ond  half}tenco; 
but  between  tbe  grinding  surlbees  of  the  gizzard  there  were 
only  broken  glass-beads  of  different  colours,  and  hard  gravel 
mixed  it'i  T  od.'  {Lect.  on  Crimp.  Aunt  )  No.  533  E  of 
llio  series  above  noticed  is  a  buttle  containing  a  great  quan- 
tity of  pebbles  from  an  ostrich's  gizzard,  and  No.  .')33  F  is 
anotber.  containing  pebbles  and  an  iron  nail,  from  another 
giliard  of  tbe  same  kind.  No.  677  to  683  both  inclusive 
am  preparations  showing  the  ttsttened  elungated  villi,  tho 
vaectilariiy  of  tho  villous  membrane,  tbe  veins  and  arterioa 
nnd  olbsr  pbommMna  of  tho  small  intestines  of  the  ostriob. 

Vou  xxm.— T 
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No.  084  it  ulto  H  portion  of  the  small  intestine  of  the  Rftme 
kind  injected,  and  nhowinR  two  jirorcsseK  of  peritoneum 
going  off  At  right  angles  to  the  mesenteric  proeeu,  from  the 
•Ida  of  the  inlettine  end  trunks  of  the  jnat  Vttneli.  A 
portion  of  the  periiooMl  ooAt  hee  hera  ramofed  fkom  one 
did  of  this  prepatmtioii  to  ehoif  Ibo  oxtenul  loDgitodlnal 
and  internal  circular  layen  of  the  tnuioular  tunic.  No.  81 B 
i»  tlie  pyloric  end  of  the  atomach  and  commencement  of  the 
duodenum  of  an  ostrich,  show\ng  the  entrance  an  hepatic 
duct  close  to  the  pylorus,  and  in  a  direction  inclining  to  that 
oriTice.  The  thick  cuticle  of  the  gizr.ard  and  th  '  v  ilvular 
itructure  of  the  pylorus  are  also  weU  displayed  in  this  pre- 
paration. 

Tbo  tonguo  of  tho  dpttrumkAott;  batdwm  u  it  if,  it 
ft  more  developed  ibui  in  o^mt  Slrotlmnm  Mrde.  The 

lining  membrane  of  the  |5Ar7ryrjjt, behind  the  glnlltt,  forms 
two  elongate,  f^quare-shapcd,  snii  uih,  thick,  and  apparently 
glandular  folds  or  processes,  the  oUtu^c  free  margins  of 
which  project  backwards  like  lappels  into  the  pharynx; 
beyond  which  the  lining  membrane  is  produced  into  clo^e- 
set,  narrow,  eoniowhai  wavy,  loO|itadittal  folds :  the  (eso- 
phagus is  oontinnod  through  tbo  tbonx  «nd  dinpbragm  to 
the  proventriculus  witbiHlt  IbrmiBg  any  partial  dilatation  or 
crop.  The  proveniricuku  is  a  narrow  eloni^ied  cylindrical 
CBTity  in  the  axis  of  the  <Bsophagu<:  ;  r  wlndx  it  is  an  im- 
mediate (»ntinuation.  The  gastric  gluuls,  narrow  elon- 
gated foUick'!!,  an.'  developt'd  around  its  wliola  circumference, 
and  are  closely  packed  together ;  they  are  mostly  bilobed, 
but  iiometimes  more  subdivided  at  their  r«Bf*al  or  outer  ux- 
ttomitioa.  Tbo  longitudinal  rugv  of  tho  lining  membrane 
gradually  oulwldo  at  tbo  entry  of  tbo  provontriculus,  where 
tDoy  run  into  oaoh  otber,  and  w  fom  a  general  reticulate 
•ormce.  in  tho  meebes  of  which  tho  orifleoe  of  thoso  gland» 
art!  tiiuatod.  The  epithelium  lining  the  glandular  part  of 
tho  stomach  is  gradually  condensed  towardu  its  lower  part 
into  a  cuticle,  w  hich,  as  it  passes  into  the  musciilur  com- 
partmenti  assumes  a  brown  colour  and  a  callous  bardne&s, 
and  AMfmm  stratum  about  one-third  of  a  line  thick.  In  the 
Ouaomty  and  Bmau,  olisorvos  Profoaaor  Owon  to  oontinu- 
ation,  tbo  provontrienloo  io  marked  off  from  tboitomaoh  by 
a  circular  strip  of  tpifhelium,  whiter  and  thinner  than  the 
rest,  from  ono  to  two  lines  in  width,  as  is  well  shown  in  8ir 
Bverard  Homu'it  C'>f7^rahv9  Anaiomy  li.,  lii.).  In  tlu'^ 
vtnicture  the  Apleryx,  though  it  resembles  these  species  in 
tho  arran^'ement  of  the  gastric  glands,  docs  not  participate. 
Its  muscnlsr  stomach  does  not  present  the  oharacteristic 
•ttbcompressed  shatpe  of  a  giszard  ;  but  In  tta  ngular,  oval, 
roundod  funa  roNOiUaa  loo  mombniieoa  ataanoh  of  car- 
Btvoroua  birds.  It  is  snan  for  tbo  »!io  of  tbo  bird  in  in 
contractr  1  •i'r^tr;  '  -ti  whiin  distended  with  food,  Mr.  Oi»fn 
found  thai  li  iiicaxuicd  '2^  inches  in  IcoRlh,  and  two  inchis 
across  at  the  widest  parts.  The  muscular  fibn-s  aie  n 
dSt^of/ncand  lateral,  as  tn  the  true  gusard  ;  but,  instead  of 
being  arranged  in  well-defined  mB.<s«s,  radiate  from  two  ten- 
dinous oval  centre^  measuring  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in 
the  longest  diametofi  Tbo pywrio  passage  is  narrow,  lending 
fitom  tbo  loft  aide  of  tbo  mooeular  alomaob  into  the  duode- 
mm.  A  tranivorae  efoseontle  ridgo  of  tho  tin  in  ^  membra  ne 
defends  the  pjlorus,  hut  there  is  nodistir.rt  -ii'unctor.  Tho 
euliclo  is  cuiitinued  into  the  duodenum  about  three  lines 
beyond  the  pylorus,  but  the  Profesisor  found  no  dilatation  of 
tliis  part  eonstituting  a  pyloric  pouch,  as  in  the  Emeu  and 
OatMch.  In  ono  Aptoryx  there  was  a  very  short  caecom, 
ibo  lomnaot  of  Iboduolus  vitello-inlastinalia.  attached  to 
about  tbo  Btddio  of  tbo  imall  iniostine,  and  from  tbo  same 
tolativo  peoilioo  of  tho  intootinal  tube  in  a  small  female 
specimen  there  extended  an  obliterated  duct  three  lines 
long,  which  expanded  intu  a  still  persistent  subglobular 
vitelline  *ac,  about  an  inch  iti  diaraelor,  hut  collaii-'ed,  and 
with  wrinkled  pnneleg.  In  a  \&r^t  male  the  intestinal  canal 
inex>«ui  cd  four  feet,  independently  of  the  c»ca,  eaoh  six  iiichus 
in  length :  the  rectum  was  four  inches  long.  The  lining  mem- 
brano  of  tba  tectam.  wbiob  ia  booot  vitb  minuio  abort  vUH  or 
points  togotbor  t«ith  glandntm  BoUtarim»  that  booomo  na> 
merous  and  large  at  the  terminal  half  of  the  rectum,  is 
thrown,  when  it  is  contrartcd.  into  longitudinal  folds;  but 
there  iti  no  trace  ;  T  ili^  transverse  or  spiral  vahulffi  conni- 
venti't.  characicriMii^  lUe  caeca  and  rectum  of  tho  Ostrieh 
ana  Rhea;  and,  in  ihi*  respect,  the  Apiur>x  resetiibles  the 
Castuwary  and  Kmeu.  The  liver  presented  nothing  extra- 
ordinary. In  two  of  the  specimens  there  was  a  gall-bladder, 
aa  in  the  Emou  and  Caasewaiy «  in  ibo  thiid  it  was  wanting, 
at  in  uually  ttao«tao  in  tho  Rbon  ond  OiUfeh.  Ia  the 


Apter^x  without  a  gall-bladder  there  were  two  long  ducii 
tci  minating  in  the  same  pan  of  the  duodenum.  The  pan- 
ereat  consisted,  as  usual,  of  two  elongated  subtrihedral 
lobos;  and  tho  i^ploMWaaaboatthoaitotqii  finv  of  a  bosol- 
L  nut. 

Circulatory  and  Respiratory  Syitm*.—1n  the  aamo 
series  of  the  museum  above  noticed.  No.  92S  esbibita  tbo 
ventricles  of  the  heart  of  an  ostrich  (Struihio  Camthuij 
laid  open  to  show  the  valves  at  the  aunculnr  and  srtorial 
orifices.  In  the  right  ventricle  the  auricular  orifice  is  guarded 
by  two  valves,  as  m  the  crocodile  ;  but  the  ore  i  ii  ilic  nglji 
side  ia  here  much  the  largest,  and  both  valves  are  muscular. 
A  single  artery,  the  pulmonic,  arises  from  this  ventricle, 
there  boingoo  vosael  analagona  to  tbo  tioooral  or  loft  aorta ot 
reptiles!  ita  orifice  is  provided  vltb  threo MnUnaor  valvoa. 
The  left  auricular  aper'u  ro  is  provided  with  two  membra* 
nous  valves,  that  on  ih  ^  ri-lii  side  of  tho  orifice,  which  cor- 
responds to  tho  jii  \  live  of  the  crocodile,  bein;,'  the 
largest.  The  orifice  of  the  aorfa,  which  is  situated  directly 
behind  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and,  as  it  were,  on  the 
top  of  the  septum,  is  provided  with  three  semilunar  valves. 
The  muscular  parietes  of  the  ventricles  are  dense  and  com- 
pact ;  tboao  of  tbo  left  aio  of  exttaordinary  tbiekaooo :  tbo 
right  ventrieilo  la  romaAabto  for  tbo  smootbnoia  end  onen- 
nesB  of  its  inner  surface.  No.  923  A  is  a  transx-ersc  section 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  of  an  American  ostrich  {Rhea 
Americana),  bhowing  the  relative  thickness  of  their  mugcular 
parietes,  and  their  diffei  cnt  form,  the  right  appearing  to  be 
composed  of  a  partial  spparation  of  some  of  tho  exitrior  fibres 
0*  tbo  left  Tonmole.  Na  923  B  is  the  heart  of  an  Emeu  {Dro- 
ounit  JVootf/IMbniftVv)  prepared  chiefly  to  sbovtbostmc- 
turo  of  the  auricles.  The  veins  of  the  body  toniiMti^ «  in 
reptiles,  by  three  principal  trunks,  which,  with  the  coronary 
vein,  unite  to  form  a  membranous  sinus.  Tw  i  rt  s*  y  semi- 
lunar valves  are  situated  at  the  communication  of  tiic  sinus 
with  the  auricle  :  they  are  fixed  by  their  lower  extremities  to 
the  floor  of  the  aunclc.  but  attached  by  the  opposite  ends  to 
strong  fleshy  columns,  which  ufter\Tards  branch  out  into  tho 
museuli  pootlnati.  Tbo  inferior  valve  ia  atMkttous  to  the  Eus> 
taebian  valve  in  tbo  heart  of  Mammalia.  The  left  snpwior 
cava  ci-^TT-  into  the  sinus  below  the  orifice  of  the  inferior 
cava,  and  a  smsll  semilunar  fold  or  vaWe  interrenes  between 
till  m.  Whatever  impediment  therefore  there  may  be  to  iho 
free  passage  of  the  venous  blood  fhrotigh  the  respiratory  sys 
tem,  regurgitation  ft'om  the  auricle  to  the  venous  sinus  is  as 
carefully  guarded  against  as  in  the  ReptiUa.  The  twopulmo- 
nary  veins  unite,  and  terminate  in  a  nnglo  trunk  in  the  left 
annate :  a  large  aemiiunar  fidd  aeparatoo  tbo  tnoornlar  part 
of  tho  anrlelo  (Iron  tbo  vein.  Tbo  ventrirloe  are  hid  open, 
showing  on  the  right  side  tho  two  fleshy  valves,  and  on  the 
left  the  two  membranous  valves  placed  at  the  auriculo-vcn- 
I  ;  I'  lilar  orifices.  Of  the  great  vessel*  arising  from  the  heart, 
the  left  and  mo5t  anterior  is  the  pulmonary  artery ;  tho  two 
next  are  the  left  and  right  ar^m'te  mntminafee,  each  giving 
off  the  carotid  and  subclavian  of  ita  corresponding  side  ;  tho 
fourth  vessel  is  the  aorta,  which  winds  over  the  right  bron- 
chus, like  the  right  aorta  in  Reptilia.  In  the  Ooitieb  tbo 
pulmonary  celU  of  the  lungs  are  of  large  sise,  as  la  shown 
in  No.  1 127  of  the  same  series. 

With  referen'-e  to  this  part  of  the  orf^tlintion,  vc  would 
call  attention  to  Nos.  1 153  and  l  l  t  f  that  seriee,  the  first 
being  a  section  of  the  tracbeo  of  an  Ostrich,  showing  the 
rings  narrow  and  entire,  as  in  tbo  rest  of  tbe  birds,  but  re- 
taining their  cartiloginona  textvrOk  Ono  of  the  longitudinal 
muscles  of  tbo  traonoa  ia  loft  attaehcd  to  this  preparation 
The  second  exhibits  another  section  of  the  same  tracbeo, 
from  which  the  posterior  part  of  the  tube  has  been  removed 
to  show  the  thinness  of  the  rinps  and  the  smoothness  of  the 
lining  membrane.  Both  the  lateral  lonf^itudinal  muscles 
analogous  to  the  strmn  ikyroidfi  "i  M  r.ir  ;t.  1 1  la  an*  preserved  : 
these  regulate  the  length  of  tbe  air-tube,  and  aceomotodate 
it  to  the  varied  ind  entenalft  aotionB  of  tba  noek.  (Cbr,, 
troL  ii.) 

In  Apleryx  the  beirt  Is  tsnontided  by  %  iride  and  tbfn 

perictirdium,  which  is  attached  to  the  concave  side  of  the 
sternum  and  the  mnrpins  of  the  anteriir  wide  t1s<>U{9  of  tbe 
diaphra^^m,  through  which  the  ventricular  portion  of  tne 
heart  protrudes  into  tiio  abdomen,  in  the  posterior  concave 
interspace  of  the  two  great  lobes  of  the  liver.  Professor 
Owen  remarks,  that  it  requires  only  that  a  central  oponei*' 
ro#t>  should  have  been  continued  from  tbe  anterior  margin 
of  the  dmphRtgra,  belwoon  the  heart  and  liver,  to  bavooom- 
pletely  sepaxalod  Ihnn  tbe  thorax  die  proper  abdoarinal 
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>-is(-cra^  ai  in  the  Mammalia;  fjr  um  respiratory  oif[aQi  ue 
cottfined  entirely  to  lb*  thorax.   The  heart  prateuu  tb« 
otual  orniibio  fbnii  bllt  the  right  auricle  appeared,  wbeo 
diiteiid»d»  tit  umrnwm  aiM.  Tb*  Uwm  tmih  t»nBiB«i<id 
ia  it  ia  Um  wui  nMnari  bat  lb*  iafcrior  eiT«  bas  t 
touch  greater  relative  capacity  than  either  of  the  superior 
cavie,  in  consequence  of  the«e  havinf;  to  ruiiurn  iu  iho  iiwAf  l 
little  more  ihao  ttic  iiropomon  of  vonous  blood  brought 
berk  by  the  jugular  and  internal  thoracic  vein*  ia  oUm 
birds.    There  is  no  peculiarity  of  structure  in  the  auricles 
of  the  b«art;  but  the  reacabUnee  to  the  Emeu  in  the  dit- 
piMiliMI  «r Ibo  valve*  of  tba  f^fct  turiole  is  vury  dosa  The 
Bottortor  «tlv%  wliMi  Hunt  part  ol  Uw  boundiry  of  the 
mraiiMti  ovile,  Nemt.  Prol^Mor  Oi*M>  obwwi.  to  be  repre* 
n-nted  in  Mumninlia  liv  ttic  muitn'jlfir  i id^^:' c^'lrd  ilu;  (j'j- 
nuliu  otmii*  {  tlie  anterior  vaive  is  obviously  ihti  aiiuio^iie 
of  the  Euitaehicm  in  man  and  mammalia  generally:  the 
Professor  found  the  prinoipal  deviation  from  the  ornithic 
type  of  the  atraeture  of  the  heart  in  the  valve  at  the  entry 
into  the  riffht  vaatriol*.  Tbia  k  ehMMleriMd  in  birds, 
gsoanllv.  by  its  mttNidari^  «ad  ite  ftc*  MmOunar  margin ; 
Sni  in  toe  Apteryx  it  ia  relatively  thinner,  in  tome  parts 
fnnapftrent  and  netirly  raembranoui :  a  proeeas  mortovcr 
vx'.'iids  from  t!ii^  in:iMl(»  of  its  frci'  nmrkMri,  and  is  attached 
uy  two  or  three  short  chorda  tendinem  io  thoanglo  between 
the  free  and  fixed  ^n><««  of  the  ventricle.    In  this  mode 
of  connection  u  pereeired  an  approaob  to  tbe-OMuamalian 
tm  «f  iMwtim  Mklogmie  to  tbM  vbioh  tbe  Ohn'lilor^iyii- 
MMV  aaiOOf  Btmmalia,  efflm,  in  tha  Uneture  of  the  aame 
pert  to  tbe  Mrdi ;  for,  adtb  Profeaaor  Owen,  the  right  auri- 
cular ventricular  valv«  in  the  Orni'horlivnchu-  partly 
tleshy  nnd  partly  raembranoua.    In  tha  iei^i  bumc  Il-,  aiul  in 
the  Talves  between  it  and  tbi>        ventricle,  tduru  \ra- 
nothing  worthy  of  note  (  the  two  membranous  tiaps  were 
unequal,  presenting  tbe  iiaual  cbaraeterutie  of  ,be  miirul 
valve  in  birda.   With  regard  to  tbe  anrta,  tbe  prinoipal  dif- 
ftrtaea  observed  in  the  Apteryx  waa  the  equality  of  tka  in 
tba  carotidaj  in  the  Saeu,  Profeaior  Owen  fcuna  (he  right 
earoUd  lavftr  than  the  left.    The  deaeeiiding  or  third 
primarj*  division  of  the  aorta  prescnls,      in  the  Emeu  and 
other  8truthioiiid»,  more  of  thu  cUaiacter  of  the  continua- 
tion of  tliL-  man  triiuk  thuii  in  other  birds,  in  coniequenno 
of  iu  creator  aixe  anil  linclier  tunica,  relating  to  tbedimi- 
aiahad  tupply  of  blood  tranitmitted  to  tha  nMimental  on- 
terior  extremities,  and  tbe  incteaaed  qoilltltjr  laqwnd  for 
the  powerfully  developed  legs.  *  The  aorta,*  eontiniiae  the 
Profeuor,  '  arohea  over  the  right  bronobua  as  osual,  a;i  I 
eontinued  down  tha  thorax  to  the  intmpaoe  of  the  crum  f 
the  diaphragm,  throuf^li  which  it  pastas  into  tho  abdomen, 
iu  a  manner  remarkably  anaiaguua  to  that  which  charac- 
teri'tes  the  course  of  the  aorta  in  the  Mammalia.    The  Ap- 
tetfx,  in  fiust,  aeema  to  bo  the  only  bird  in  wbiob  tbe  limits 
of  tboracto  and  abdominal  aorta  can  be  accurately  defined ; 
bvl,  in  tbas  ortaUiabiaf  this  dirtinaUoa,  wo  obiorve  a  re- 
awrtatWe dUfctoaao  from  tho oMiaMMliaa  arterial  system,  m 
the  fact  that  some  large  and  important  braiirhcs,  nbich  in 
ll>e  Utter  are  given  off  from  the  abdominal  aorta,  arise  in 
the  I' ro?.(M;t  bu  d  iibu vi-  l lit-  thu  plirti^rn,  tli:  u ilpli     I ii  rli  ihey 

pass  by  distmct  and  proper  apertures  to  tiie  abdominal 
viscera,  which  they  are  destined  to  supply.' 

Profeator  Owen  did  not  observe  any  modifieatwn  of  that 
eandition  of  the  venous  system  whMt  aavtlly  obaraateriaes 
Ibo  class  of  birds.  Tho  faifiirior  aava  did  aot  perforate 
tbe  diaphragm,  but  entered  the  posterior  part  of  the  peri« 
eardium  just  abo  c  the  anterior  fissure  of  the  diaphragm, 
receiving  dose  to  tik  lumiinaiion  tlie  two  large  hepalioveins. 
I'rofi'isor  Owen  remarks  that  there  exists  tho  some  dispo- 
situm  of  tbe  renal  veins  which  regulates  tbe  quantity  of 
blood  transmitted  to  tbe  lunjrs  or  the  liver  respectably,  as 
la  other  birds ;  and  that  this  diapoiitioa  baa  boOn  orro> 
aeoualy  suppoaed  to  indieato  that  tho  urino  waa  toaratad 
from  the  venous  blood  in  birds,  aa  in  reptiles  and  in  fishes ; 
but,  be  observes,  the  end  attained  by  tbe  venous  anasto- 
Doaes  in  question  bears  a  much  closer  relation  to  tho  po- 
euliar  nec««Kities  and  habit  of  life  of  the  bird,  and,  so  far  as 
be  knows,  has  imt  hitherto  been  explained. 

Tbora  waa  not  anv  trace  of  the  u.vtension  oT  :nr-celU  in 
Iho  intonpaoM  of  too  abdominal  viscera  ;  and  Prufesnor 
Oaaawaaaot  Ion  mtified  than  aurpriaed  to  And  aeompUtt 
mi  wttt-dtwdoped  diaphragm  separating  tho  abdominal 
from  the  respiratory  cavity.  Tbia  septum  did  not  present 
any  large  openings  oonotpondiog  to  tboae  by  which  thu  air 
iacoatlaiMa  iaio  ttaoabdonon  in  thoothor  atniibioaa  biidib 


but  was  here  perforated  only  for  the  transmi)>iiion  of  the  csso- 
pha^us  and  Inrge  blood-vessels.    '  The  diaphragm  of  the  Ap 
tunx,'  proceeds  tho Ftoftssor,  'differs  from  that  which  oha> 
raoterises  tbe  class  Mammalia  to  tbo  IbUoviag  poinU :  first, 
ia  tbo  greater  roladve  extent  of  tbo  anteirior  or  posi-sternal 
interspace ;  secondly,  in  the  greater  proportion  of  tendinous 
or  aponeurotic  tissue,  which  enters  into  its  composition , 
t'l-.  i'iv,  ;;i  being  perforated  by  three  different  large  arteries.' 
and  uoi  by  tbe  vena  cava  or  splanchnic  nerves;  and  lastly, 
in  the  different  relative  positions  of  the  OBSopbaffeal  and 
aortic  openings.  The  plane  of  tbe  diaphraga  la  ^ro  hoii- 
sontal,  or  rather,  more  parallel  with  tho  axis  of  the  trunk, 
than  in  tbo  Uammalia  generally';  but  aome  of  the  aquatic 
apedaa,  aa  tbe  Dugong,  present  a  position  of  the  diaphragm 
almost  similar  to  that  uf  the  Apteryx.    The  origins  of  the 
vertebral  or  lumbar  portiun  of  the  diaphragm  are  by  two 
«ell-developud  crura,  which  areattBcbL-i  i  .   .'nKhl  promi- 
nences on  the  ftules  of  the  last  costal  vertebra.    These  crura 
are  almost  entirely  tendinous;  tbey  expaod  as  thay  advaaeo 
forwards,  and  distribute  their  aponeurotic  fibres  in  a  tgnoanor 
remarkably  oaatogous  to  the  disposition  of  tbe  fleshy  fihraa 
of  tbo  lONOr  nuado  of  the  diaphragm  in  Mammalia.  The 
mesial  fibres  deeussato  hi  ftont  of  the  aorta ;  tbe  lateral  ones 
i  f  h    ijtwards;  the  rest  diverge  toconatitulu  the  j^ieat  cen- 
ii.ll  ttiidun.    Here  they  cross  each  olliei  io  various  direc- 
tions, and  for:ii  (i.5ii:ict  nnd  ri'^ular  decussations  around  tbe 
orifices  through  which  tbe  cuiiiac  artery,  with  the  anterior 
splanchnic  nerve,  and  tbe  mesenteric  artsiy  and  nanraa» 
Msa  into  tha  abdomen;  the  most  noteahlo  dacuuation  ia 
ibrmed  by  two  broad  banda  intiaodialely  behind  tho  large 
(esophageal  aperture,  which  is  separated  nnlv  \-\-  i  v  ry  nar 
row  transverse  chord  from  the  anterior  fissuie  iluou^^h  which 
the  pericardium  protrudes  and  tbe  inferior  vena  cav  a  passes  ; 
tho  two  broad  (fecussattrtg  bands  expand  to  form  the  an- 
terior boundary  of  the  diaphragm,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
lateral  processea  of  tbe  aternuin.   The  muscular  or  coatal 
part  of  tbo  diaphragm  is  formed,  as  in  the  Ostrich,  by  a 
aumbor  of  Mparato,  broad,  and  thin  faaciculi,  which  come 
oS  from  the  third,  fburtb,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  vertebral 
ribs,  nenr  tliv-:r  jmi  tion  wiili  the  eternal  one*.    These  fas- 
ciculi expaini,  ami  uro  gradual'v  lost  u[)on  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  aponeurotic  nt  the  diaphragm,  but  du  nut 
form  a  conspicuous  expanse  of  uuscic,  nor  consiitute  the 
entire  thiokueas  or  substance  of  tbe  diaphragm  at  any  point. 
They  are  consequently  invisible  on  tbo  aMominal  aide  of 
tbo  diaphragm,  and  the  aponeuroifa  of  tbe  diaphragm,  to- 
gether with  the  almost  aiwiounitio  cellular  layer  of  the 
peritoneum,  with  which  it  is  oontinuoiu.  requirea  to  be  re- 
fit  [I  inwards  to  bring  the  di^itations  repKHOntiac  tho 
gtcui  iuust  le  of  the  diaphragm  into  view.' 

Professor  Owen,  after  advening  to  the  long  recognised 
existence  of  a  diaphragm  in  a  rudimeutai  condition  in  birds, 
and  Hunter's  beuuufuT  figure  of  the  costal  portion  of  that 
of  the  Oatriob  (dO.  dhm.  CoU.  Chir^  voL  ti.»  pi.  laml, 
PkytM.  Saiiuy,  obiarrea  that  in  tbii.  as  well  as  in  the 
other  large  Struthious  birds,  there  in  also  a  pars  verletiralu, 
or  analo)^uc  of  the  lesser  muscle  of  the  diaphragm,  which 
rises  by  two  tendinous  crura  from  the  last  aoisal  vertebra, 
and  in  llie  Emeu,  by  a  double  origin  on  each  side.  Never 
theleia,  1m  remarks,  their  diaphragm  is  incomplete;  first, 
by  reason  of  an  arreat  of  its  centripetal  development,  which 
leaves  a  permanent  defect  of  union  in  the  mesial  plane ; 
and,  aaoondly,  by  tbo  largo  porliMatioaa  Ibr  tbo  abdomiaal 
air-cells. 

Professor  Owen  found  tho  nteclianism  of  respiration  in 
the  Apteryx  essentially  the  same  as  in  other  birds,  and  he 
states  that  a  more  muscular  diaphragm  than  it  possesses 
would  be  unneoettsary  as  a  part  of  the  mechanism.  As  u. 
tbe  Mammalia,  the  abdominal  aurfaeo  of  the  diaphraipn  is 

Crineipally  in  contact  with  the  liver,  sploon,  and  atomaab; 
at  ita  tboraoie  euHbeo  does  not  support  tho  heart,  aad  it  is 
separated  from  tbe  lungs  by  the  interposition  of  a  scries  of 
small  but  well-marked  air-ccll.4.  No  thoracic  serous  sac 
or  pleura  could  be  traced.  'Thus,' says  Professor  Owen, 
'  aliliougli  the  respiratory  organs  are  cunflned  to  tbe  chest, 
and  the  Apteryx  offers  the  only  known  instance  in  the 
feathered  race  of  a  species  in  whicn  the  roceptacular  part  of 
the  lun^  is  not  continued  into  the  abdomen,  yet  the  Stru* 
tbioua  type  is  strictly  praaarrodi  and  tbe  march  of  dovotop* 
nHRit  has  only  been  restrbtod,  not  changed.' 

Brain,  Nervoui  St/item,  and  Sentes. — The  brain  and 
nervous  system  appear  to  be,  generally  speaking,  well  do- 
Mtopod  in  tbo  Strathiou  biida.  No  im  aadtlos  im 
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;n  the  Phy»iologica1  Series  of  tbe  Mu*.  Coll.  Chii.,  oxhibil 
tbe  brain  of  an  Ostrich  minutely  injected,  and  the  section 
of  thfl  cerebellum  mmoved  from  the  brom.  Non.  13a2  to 
2957,  both  inclusive,  are  prepantioni  of  the  spioal  chord  of 
the  NUn*  bird.  Tlw  oriKuuil  dM«h|itioa  of  Mo.  iSii,  irhieli 
ihMM  ibo  taeret  awf  eauM  poitioot,  i*  m  IMfow*:— 'Tbe 

Rrtof  the  mcdi  lla  -.Tl  irh  lies  in  the  loins  and  tail  of  an 
trich.  Tliat  jjat:  vvIj.l;i  lies  in  the  loins  is  considerably 
larLter  than  those  wbicb  belonged  to  the  neck  and  back; 
and  theii  tt  becocaea  pretty  fa>t  smaller  to  tbe  tail.  This 
swelling  in  the  loins  is  owtng  perhaps  to  this  bird  havinit 
sucb  l«rge  ibtgbt  and  legs ;  and  whan  w«  consider  that  this 
bird,  having  aueh  small  winK«.  must  have  tbe  whole  pro- 
gressive motion  performed  by  the  legs,  and  the  legs  are 
therefore  longer  in  proportion  to  tbe  site  of  tbe  bicd  than  in 
birds  in  coinnton,  we  must  see  why  the  madnllft  Oltght  to 
be  lari^o  at  ihu  part  m  thij  bird.' 

Touch. — No.  1401  of  the  same  series  is  a  strip  of  cutis 
from  tbe  foot  of  the  O&tricb,  showing  the  papillte  or  coarse 
TtUi  on  that  part :  they  are  very  closely  set,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  placed  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  perpandieutar  to  tM  snribeo  vbieh  ia  applied  to  tbe 
toil  in  walking. 

Taste  tolerably  well  developed.  Nos.  1474  to  147G.  both 
;nclvisive,  sliow  ihe  tongue,  &c.  of  cerl  lin  S 1 1  ulhioniil®. 
The  two  grdt  exhibit  those  parts  in  the  0»ti  icn  ;  No.  1475 
Ls  the  tongue,  os  hyoides,  and  larynx  of  a  Rhea,  in  which 
bird  the  tongue  is  relatively  larger  than  m  the  Ostrich, 
which  has  that  org;an  of  so  amafi  a  sise  that  it  has  been 
taken  fiir  an  epiglotiia.  Tbe  toocue  of  tbe  Rhco  ia  atudded 
eter  with  minute  bleeb  specks,  wnieh  are  tba  oriQoee  of  mu« 
ciparous  glands.  In  No.  147C,  sli  jwing  the  s  in.i^  r  irti  in 
a  Cassowary  (Cassuariu^s  tralealus),  the  tongue  la  men  lu  be 
thin,  tlat.  and  serrate  on  the  cd^cs. 

Smell. — ^The  olfactory  system  is  well  developed  in  tbe 
Strulhionidn.  In  the  Apteryx  it  appears  to  be  altogether 
larger  than  in  other  birds.  Professor  Owen  observes  that 
tbe  uocturual  habits  of  the  Apteryx,  combined  with  the 
naoaiaily  for  a  bif[bly  developed  organ  of  wnall,  wbiob  ehiefly 
eompensates  for  the  low  oondition  of  tbe  organ  of  rirtion, 
produce  the  most  singular  modifications  wlui  h  tlic  skull 
presents,  and,  he  adds,  that  we  may  say  thai  tnose  cavities 
which  in  other  birds  irc  devoted  to  the  lodgement  of  the 
eyes,  are.,  in  the  Apteryx,  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  the 
nose. 

iS^Al  — Ibo  eja  is  well  formed,  and  the  sight  piercing  in 
tbe  Sinitbionid*  generally;  but,  in  the  Apteryx,  tbe  eye 
has  less  development  than  appears  in  the  rest  of  this  family, 

the  reasons  for  which  are  above  astigiu'd.  It  presents  a  re- 
markable deviation  from  the  construction  characteristic  of 
birdii  (generally,  in  the  total  absence  of  the  pec  ten  ot  mar' 
tupium,  a  privation  compatiblo  with  the  nocturnal  habits 
and  restricted  locomotion  of  this  species.  'The  eyeball,' 
safe  Frofc&sor  Owen,  *  is  relativdy  mnch  smaller  than  in 
other  birds;  iu  antaRt*poatarior  diamoter  is  three  linea;  iu 
transveise  diameter  fow  lilies.  The  qenea  tranaparena 
is  very  convex,  and  two  lines  in  diameter.  The  i^cierotic 
is  thin,  but  the  margin  supporting  the  cornea  ia  strength- 
ened by  a  circle  of  ittuall  osseous  plates.  The  choroid  is  a 
delicate  membrane  ;  its  pigment  is  of  a  light  brown  colour. 
The  ciliary  processes  commence  at  the  ciliary  nii^',  each 
process  having  at  its  origin  a  slight  linear  rising,  which 
MOomea  gradually  wavy  and  tortuous  as  it  approaches  the 
leo^  mtterior  to  the  cirenmliBreinoa  of  wbieb  it  pngaots  fteoly 
to  a  small  extent  The  iris  in  the  specimen  examined  was 
one  third  of  a  line  in  breadth.  The  optic  ner\"e  terminates 
by  a  small  round  aperture.  The  lens  is  two  lines  in  breadth, 
and  nearly  one  line  at  the  thickest  part,  being  thus  more 
convex  than  in  other  birds.  The  exteraal  appendages  of 
the  eye  presented  no  peculiarities,  except  the  x-ery  great 
strength  of  tbe  orbicularis  nalpebrarum;  the  membrana 
nietiuns  bad  Ibo  uiml  tioobleariiiiiadMt  Ua  fkea  maigin 
wae  black.' 

0rar<n^.— Tbhi  aenae  appears  to  exist  in  eonstderable 

perfection  in  the  Struthious  bird*. 

Bcnal  and  Gcmtal  Syi7f77j.— No.  1195  of  the  Physiolo- 
gical Series  in  I  he  museum  uf  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
prt'sutits  tbe  kidneys  of  an  ostrich,  of  an  elongated  flattened 
fbrm  and  lobulated,  but  with  the  divisioiia  aotextendini;  so 
deeply  into  the  glandular  substance  as  in  moat  othsr  birds: 
the  anterior  lobe,  which  is  the  largest^  is  iMvartholeaa  TOni>- 
nletely  separated  from  tbe  rest.  The  substance  of  ihe  dif- 
MKsat  lobes  has  a  convoluted  diqpoaitioD  like  that  of  ih« 


reptdes,  bat  is  more  compact.  The  renal  arteries  sent  off 
from  the  aorta  are  shown  on  one  side,  and  the  correspond- 
ing veins  joining  the  tiiferior  cava  on  tbe  oppoeite,  where 
also  the  testes  eod  aupn*reonl  ghm^  are  saeo:  bristles  are 
piMod  in  the  ureters.  No.  MM  ahowa  tho  testicles  of  a 
caasowary  {Coituartus  galeaiui)  of  a  mora  elongated  form 
than  in  the  fowl.  They  are  relatively  small,  the  btfd  having 
died  before  the  season  of  se.xual  cxcilemcnl.  No.  2468  is 
the  penis  of  an  Emou  {D''''>mu!as  A'of.  HoU  ),  resembling  in 
structure  that  of  the  anserine  birds;  the  ulablic  ligamentous 
substance  which  enters  into  its  composition  is  also  disposed 
so  as  to  retract  it  into  a  spiral  figure.  8469  is  the  penis  of 
an  Oeitieh  injected,  sfaowiog  Ihetwo  tbro-cartilagmous  sub- 
stances, commencing  bvaimtvate  crura,  and  fonniiu  tbe 
principal  part  of  the  oocly  of  tbe  penis,  betweoi  whi<£  and 
along  the  upper  surface  of  the  penis  is  continued  the  groove 
representing  the  urelhra ;  the  true  corpus  cavcrno.-.um  ii 
situated  on  each  side  of  this  groove;  the  part  \vhi  I:  .  .  i 
fleeted  back  from  tbe  extremity  of  the  perns,  and  sceias  lo 
represent  the  glans,  consists  of  the  elastic  ligament  whicU 
elfeeu  the  retraction  of  tbe  penis.  At  tbe  eommeneement 
of  the  nratbtal  groove  tbe  papilla  are  preservid,  on  which 
the  vaaa  deferentia  terminate:  bristles  are  passed  through 
thede  papillB.  No.  2470  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  in- 
jected corpus  oavernusum  from  the  same  penis.  The  Ostrich 
from  which  the  present  and  preceding  preparation  were 
Uken  stood  eleven  feol  high.  (Cat.  Mut.  Coll.  Chir.)  The 

Senis  is  exposed  and  the  groove  exhibited  when  the  bird 
ischarges  iU  urine.  No.  2734  shows  the  cloaca  and  ter« 
mination  af  tbe  oviduo^  niaitan,  and  reeturo,  with  the 
vrinary  bladder  and  clitoris  of  an  Ostrich.  (Galolitigns.) 

The  kidney  ;  of  the  Apterw  nn'  situated  syaimelrically, 
and  lodged,  a»  iti  oiber  birds,  in  iLie  irreguUr  hollows  of  the 
back  part  of  ih.  avity  of  the  pelvis.  Each  kidney  is  di- 
vided into  five  lobes  by  oblique  fissures  extending  into  the 
posterior  surface  of  tbe  gland:  the  middle  lube  is  tbe 
largest.  Tbe  lobos  appear  to  have  a  compact  and  even 
surfaoe,  bat  their  oarebrifoiia  convolutions  can,  ProlhMor 
Owen  states,  be  readily  unravelled.  The  tortwwa  welar 
emerges  from  tbe  inner  side  of  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  kidney,  and,  after  a  couree  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  ter- 
minates ill  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  uio-t^oniial  cavity. 
The  oval  and  yellow  supra-renal  bodies  were  of  homo- 
geneous texture,  each  three  lines  in  length,  and  adhering 
clo«ely  to  the  vena  cava.  The  testes  wore  of  a  subcom* 
pressed  oval  figure.  Tbe  vase  defeientta  are  formed  bjr  the 
unkm  of  numerow  most  minute  eSemnt  tubules*  whieh  | 
pass  from  the  testes,  without  forming  an  epididymis,  into  a  < 
soft  amorphous  substance  of  a  grey  colour,  wluch  lies  be« 
tween  the  tester  and  the  bright  yellow  supra-rettal  body. 
The  vas  deferens  formed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  tubules 
perforate*  the  corpus  WoUlianuni.  The  penis,  which  pro- 
jects from  below  the  external  onbce  of  tbe  urethro-sexual 
cavity  into  the  vestibular  or  outer  compartaientef  the  eloaoa, 
rapidly  dimiaisbao  lo  njpoini,  and  iia  eKtnmtty  is  ij^raUj 
letraetad.  An  unMhrai  or  rather  aemtnal  groove  traverses 
the  upper,  or  what,  if  the  penis  were  drawn  out  of  the 
cloaca  and  bent  forwards  along  the  abdomen,  would  te  its 
under  surface,  and  is  continued  to  the  end  of  its  spu-al  ex- 
tremity :  the  margins  of  the  groove  are  iiul  bes^l  with 
papilla),  but  simply  wrinkled  transversely,  as  in  the  Emeu 
and  Ostrich.  Immediately  above  the  base  of  tbe  penis 
there  is,  on  each  side,  a  considerable  plexus  of  wteriae  and 
veins,  over  the  base  of  which  plexuii  muscles  tmu,  which 
would,  PiofiiMor  Owen  thinks,  impede,  if  not  arrest,  tbe 
current  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  and  be  observes  that  ihey 
miylit  be  termed  compretsores  veimrum  pent*,  as  ihvy  fulfil 
the  same  office  as  the  compresaoret  described  by  IXouglos 
iu  the  dug.  Nothing  deserving  particular  remark  appears 
to  have  been  observed  in  the  fymole  organs,  though  the 
careful  statement  of  the  detail  in  frofessor  Owen's  pepev 
well  deserves  tbe  student's  attention. 

The  myology  of  Apteryx  by  that  author  is  now  befiuf  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  and  we  nndaiMand  that  tbe 
neurology  of  tbe  bird  by  the  Haw  hand  ia  alaD  In  bn  laid 

before  that  Society, 

SVSTMMATIC  AiU..VNOi.Ml&.NI  A.-^U  NaTTTIIAI.  lilSTUKY. 

The  place  assigned  to  the  Struthious  birds  by  zoologiala 
ganerally  will  be  fouad  ia  the  artieiea  Bwua  aad  Gbaua 
Mr.  Vigms  ebservee  that  those  speeies  of  TKnuoxtiDjt 

which  exhibit  a  weakness  or  a  deflctcncy  in  the  hinder  toe 
lead  us  at  ouc«  to  the  tltreu-toed  groups  of  )  he  Struihtamda 
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tnth  the  bill*  of  whkh,  noM  fKrikalirly  that  of  Rhea, 
tkow  of  MOM  vftam  ot  Tbiamm  eowwpond.  Mr.  Vigors 
fneludM  in  tbe  fkmily  tbe  Bitvipiium  of  Cutier.  together 
wi'h  the  jjerni,  Otis  [BuSTARDj  of  Lilinteus.  which  Mr. 
Vigors  obkcrs  f,  tv  iltiiily  agrees  with  ihem  in  their  principal 
characters..  It  corre»piind»  al*o.  he  adds,  wiili  the  order  Cur- 
toret  of  Temminck.  with  tho  exception  of  the  penus  Curto- 
ritu.  Lath.,  which,  he  thinks,  possesses  more  of  the  characters 
of  tho  Wading  tbao  of  tbe  Oailinaceoiu  order;  but  with 
whkli.  he  remarko,  tbe  proaoBt  Ikmily  will  still  he  found  to 
pntwnre  its  affinity  bf  meoiw  of  too  circular  dispooition 
wbieh.  he  conceives,  is  seen  loprtvail  tbnoglioat  tbe  di- 
visions of  oriiiiholoj;y.  Tht;  chief  genera  comprised  in  tho 
SirtUhionidfe  arc  the  Ithfio,  which,  in  Mr.  Vijjors's  opinion, 
unites  this  family  willi  tlie  Uist ;  Struthio,  Linn,,  which 
having  but  two  toe^  and  thus  carrying  the  character  of  the 
group  to  the  extreme,  may  be  considered  the  type ;  Ctuua- 
rius.  Briaoon;  Dnmemw.  VieilU;  Otf^Lton.;  and  Didus, 
supposed  to  be  extinot.  [Dooa]  In  thta  anangeraent  the 
Struthionidee  stand  between  the  Tetnumdcf  and  the  Cra- 
^la  in  the  onler  Rasores.  Apteryx  was  not  sufficiently 
known  when  Mr.  Vigors  wrote.  Mr.  Swainson  arranges  the 
family  in  the  sarnu  order  between  the  Tetrmnidof  and  the 
CoLUMBiDyE,  and  he  comprises  under  the  Struthionidte  the 
genetm  OUm  and  Struthio,  the  latter  comprehending  the 
■obgeaera  Catuariui,  Dromiceiwt,Aptemjf3t{Apleryx},  and 
JBIfo.  From  tbia  iamily  Mr.  Swamson  eotiroly  excludes 
tbe  Dodo,  whiob  was,  in  bis  opinion,  tbe  xkaorial  type  of  the 
Vulturidf/". 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  Struthionidat  the  first  family 
of  the  opler  Curtoret.Temm.,  Un-  si.\ih  order  in  Mr.  Gray's 
anran^emeati  and  includes  under  it  the  following  aub- 
ftailMS  end  genera  :— 

Subfam.  I.  Slrutbionina. 
Genen.— Lion.;  Ca$mriiit»  Ikin.;  Dnmaim, 
ViaiiL;  and  JUea.  Briss. 

Subfam.  2.  Aptor)-gin». 
Qmm^JpUryx,  Shaw. 

f  Subfam.  3.  Didinee. 
QtumrTDUku,  Linn. 

Subfam.  4.  Otinto. 
Oeneim:— Oft«.  Linn.;   Tetrax.  Leach;  %fileelUM» 
Lm. ;  aUamt/daU*,  Leaa,;  and  £$^iodotit.  Less. 

The  &ruthionid»  are  placed  in  Mr.  Gray's  arrange- 
■ent  between  the  TiuamidiP.  tlie  last  family  othhRaiores, 
and  the  Charadriadce  [i'LovtHs],  tho  first  family  of  his 
GraUtUorei. 

Amongst  the  Mammalia  the  Mab3UP1aj.ia  make  the 
nearest  approximation  to  tbe  Opipom ;  and  amongst  the 
birds  the  Strulhionidee  approach  the  most  closely  to  tbe 
Mammak  and  tbe  Reptiiet. 

This  approximation  of  tbe  Strothioiu  birds  to  the  Mam- 
malia  especially  cannot  IStttt  to  atrike  tbe  physiologist.  In 
rtiejftyt  and  ^pkal  genm^  SInMio,  it  ia  ationgly  mani- 

Struthionioa  op  thk  Old  World. 

Struthio.  (Linn.) 
Oenerie  Character.— moderate,  obtnae^  atraigbt.  de- 
pnaeed  at  the  point,  wbieh  to  rounded  and  niwainitete; 
mandibles  equal  and  flexible;  nasal fosas  longitudinal. pro- 
longed half  way  down  the  bill,  open.  Feet  very  robust; 
toes  two  only,  stoul  and  strong;,  directed  forwards,  and  con- 
liccled  at  tlieir  base  by  a  strong  membrane,  tho  internal  toe 
can»iderably  larger  than  the  external,  and  furnished  wiih  a 
thick  and  hoof-like  claw,  external  toe  clawle»$.  Wings 
uteless  for  Sight,  fhrnnhed  With  long  soft  undulating  plumes, 
and  armed  with  two  spun,  or  rather  two  plumeleas  shafts, 
not  unlike  a  porcupine's  quill.  HtadvA  upper  half  of  the 
neck»cancily  covered  with  a  thm  dowii« through whidi  the 

Colour  of  the  skin  ;s  viMblo. 

It  would  be  a  neediest  occuiJiil  ion  uf  sp;ico  to  give  a  minute 
description,  which  is  so  well  known  in  these  days  of  zoolo- 
^eal  societies  and  menageries.  The  Ostrich  u  generally 
aadeiatood  to  be  tbe  bird  designated  by  the  terms  Jmeh  or 
JhewiiHend  Bbmnm,  in  the  BwiptureiCleeifctzL  19 ;  Deut^ 
xiv.  15;  Jbft,  XXX.  S9;  iaat..  xiii.  21 ;  uxIt.  IS;  xliii.  20 ; 
Ser^  \.  39;  Lament.,  vf.  3:  Mic,  i.  8 ;  Jtib.  xxxix.  13).  In 
many  of  these  passot;es  J'^r.,  \.  39,  and  /sal.,  for  instatini'. 
our  veiTsion  readrt  *  Owls,'  and  in  Levit.  does  not  mcntjon 
the  0>irich,  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favour  of 
tbe  Ostrich  being  intended.  It  is  tbe  Neamah  of  tbe  Arabs, 
That  td^KUHtt  (Ckmel-bird)  of  the  Orientata.  arpeefe- 


ra^fXoc  (Struthocamelos)  of  the  Greeks,  Slruthtoeanubtt 
of  Pliny  and  the  antient  Iiuliann,  Slruzzo  and  Stmxsoio  of 
the  modern  Italians.  Si'-auss  of  the  Germanic  ^MlmeAe  of 
the  Fieneta^and  Struthio Caauitu  of  Linamus. 


IlMaasdV«g|«rO*Uh. 


Fhcd,  MkHif       Tbe  approximatioB  in  the  digeatiTe 

organs  of  the  ostrich  to  the  structure  of  some  of  these  parts 
in  the  Ruminantia,  especially  in  the  additional  ventricle  of 
the  bird,  is  still  further  slren^lheiu-d  by  ll;e  tiisulcous  foot, 
which  may  not  be  inaptly  compared  to  that  of  tho  camel, 
and  probably  led  in  no  small  de'.;ice  to  its  appellalioii  of 
Camel-Bird,  to  which,  moreover,  its  height,  lengthened  neck, 
haWi  of  ftequenting  the  daMrt»  end  palioMe  onder  thint 
tun  hm  eoniribuwL 

The  food  of  tbe  ostrieh  eonaista  of  reftetaible  anbataneea 
only,  but  seeds  niid  grain  appear  to  be  i  rrforrt'd,  and  it  is 
consequently  a  mo-,1  utiweleume  nci^'hlxiur  lo  tiie  cultivator 
of  the  soil,  on  whose  crop',  the  bu  d  conitnils  great  devasta- 
tion. Its  iron-eaiing  propensities  have  long  been  celebrated, 
and  indeed  it  picks  up  and  swallowa  aay  nioeral  sohataneOb 
metallic  or  not.  with  mdiaorimiiiathig  voradtf.  Nor  is  this 
propensity  confined  to  tbedevoariagumiaeiMa ;  for  leather, 
nair,  oorasgo,and  wood  do  not  seem  to  come  amiss.  In  tbe 
stomach  of  one  of  these  birds  Valisnieri  found  a  farrago  of 
i;ru>s.  nuts,  cords,  stones, glass,  brass,  iron,  tin,  copper,  lead, 
wood,  and  among  tbe  stones  one  weighing  more-  than  a 
pound. 

Perrault  took  from  an  ostrich's  stomach  seventy  doublet, 
the  greater  pan  of  which  were  worn  down  three-fourths  of 
their  aabstaaoo  by  eoUiaioQ  against  each  other  or  the  peh> 
blea  Ibnnd  with  them :  thoae  wbieh  warn  bent  were  vera 

and  polished  on  the  convex  side,  while  they  remained  entire 
on  the  concave  surface.  These  cupper  pieces  had  tinned  every- 
thing in  the  stomach  with  green.  This  eagerness  for  picking 
up  everything,  whether  or  not  it  can  be  assimilated  or  cnn 
assist  in  the  grinding  down  of  the  fooil  by  the  action  of  the 
stomach,  to  which  no  doubt  the  polishing  and  wasting  of  the 
pieces  of  money  mentioned  byPkmultwore  diieb%  often 
fatal  to  (he  oatrieh.  Too  grml  n  ^pmotitt  of  eoppe'  or  inn 
thus  taken  into  the  atomaeh  has  eanaed  tbe  death  of  the 

bird.  Valisnieri  saw  one  killed  by  swallowing  acjuantityof 
qim  k  lime:  and  one  kept  in  the  Gardens  of  tlie  Zoological 
Sooiuty  of  London  was  first  deformed  and  afturwunir,  died 
from  swallowing  part  of  a  parusul.  Some  of  tlie  heterogeue- 
oua  eontents  found  in  the  stomachs  of  these  birds  are  pre- 
served in  the  Miiieam  of  the  Rojal  CoUege  of  Surgeona 
(ante,  p.  137).l 

Their  speed  is  great  Tbe  awifteet  gtevbonnd  eannoC 
overtake  them ;  and  even  the  Arabian  and  his  home  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  cunning  as  well  as  speed  to  close 
the  chase,  by  throwing  a  stick  dexterously  boiween  its  legs, 
or  otherwise  to  disable  it.  In  ns  (light  it  spurns  the  peb- 
bles behind  it  like  shut  against  the  pursuer.  Nor  is  this  ita 
onlv  Mode  «f  wmofaaBai  Ih;  Shnv,  who  gifae  «  fioHf 
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tflMditf  of  the  ainwbldb  the  oatrleh  pityt  off  In  « 

ticutcd  state,  fanning  it<iclf  with  iti  expanded  wings,  nnd 
aeeming  to  admire  its  own  shiulow,  states,  that  tliough  lame 
and  tractable  to  those  familiar  with  thorn,  tht-^e  birds  ueru 
often  very  ftercs  to  slranj^erii.o.speciully  those  of  the  poorer 
sort,  whom tbagr would  try  to  rua  down  and  attack  with  thoir 
liwL  Tbaj  an  cipable  of  ttriking  with  great  foroa,  and  the 
nme  Milfaor  glvw  a  flMlaneholy  account  of  a  person  whose 
belly  1*M  ripped  op  by  a  stroke  from  the  pointed  and  an 


ffular  claw.  The  European  sporumao.  after  riding  ao  Uiat 
t.._.  .<     ^1  wubin  liMl^ diMBOimli  u4  Knap  it 


ino  bird  shiill  ] 
down  \r  ;tn  the  r.lle. 
The  strength  of  the  ostrich  is  great 


Adanson  raentions 


tho  raptdity  with  which  a  large  tame  one  ran,  flr^t  under 
the  weight  of  two  littia  blacks,  and  afterwards  uu<ler  two 
fuU-^wQ  nMHRMit  white  a  emallef  bird  carried  with  equal 
feeilityone  fbili^wn  neirro. 

The  (general  opinion  is  that  the  ostrich  is  not  polyganous: 
qttefre  tumen.  The  number  of  epftfs  does  not  seem  to  be 
oorrtclly  a-^ccrtaincd.  From  twenty  to  thirty,  and  thirty- 
uigLt  with  thiiteen  others  scattered  around  tiie  luartiflcial 
nest — a  more  pit  in  tho  sand,  which  is  thrown  up  so  as 
to  form  an  elevated  edge  round  it,  about  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter — have  been  found  together.  Some  have  made  the 
nunibar  ^btt ;  othMs  reduce  it  to  ten.  This  ia  the  num- 
ber that  Le  Vaillant  would  assign  to  a  single  female,  al- 
thougli  !k'  (listurbi'd  oni>  from  tlu;  nest  containing  tho  thirty- 
eight  cgns  bunouridud  by  liie  thirteen  others.  This  nest  he 
watched,  and  nuw  during  tho  day  four  females  succLMiivtly 
sit  upon  them ;  and  towards  the  clo»e  of  the  evening  a  male 
took  bis  turn  of  ineabaiion.  Thi*  then  was  probably  a  eom- 
mon  neat  in  whiob  aovatal  Ihmalea  had  laid  their  aggi. 

The  passage  in  JtA  (xxiix.  14)  will  oeeur  to  ovoiy  one, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  within  the  torrid  tone  the  heat 
of  the  sun's  rays  renders  the  incubation  of  the  female  unne- 
cessary, excepting  perhaps  at  mirht :  hut  m  cjoU-r  iLitiiudus 
she  performs  the  maternal  otlico  with  assiduity,  and  even 
in  thu  warmer  chmatos,  where  an  ofFicious  determination  to 
sit  would  in  all  probability  endanger  the  vitality  of  the  eggs, 
she  watches  over  thsn{  and  indeed  the  hunters  liave 
learned  from  hor  aetions.  and  doubling  back  in  her  liight  to 
one  partfoolar  spot,  whoro  to  sooh  Ibr  tho  nest  If,  as  has 
Ih'c:i  tis^i  rtrd,  the  outlying  eggs  aro  inti^ndcl  to  serve  for 
tlio  nu'Jriihmcnt  of  the  younii,  it  is  a  pruul"  uf  provident 
eare  lor  bur  olTdprinn  on  the  part  of  the  mother. 

UtUity  /■>  jl/un.— The  liesb  of  the  ostrich  when  young  is 
good  and  palatable,  and  the  Mgs  are  considered  a  great 
delicacy.  Both  Europeans  and  nativos  agno  in  this  last 
opinion.  The  Hottentot,  Who  abstraota  UM  egg  from  the 
nest  with  a  long  stick,  that  the  hen  may  not  lake  alarm  at 
the  human  touch,  and  not  abandon  the  nest,  but  go  on 
laying',  as  the  ciitnmoii  hen  will  do  to  u  great  extent  when 
her  nest  is  lubbLvi,  buries  Ihcra  in  hot  ashes.  They  are 
said  to  be  cxcoUutit  when  eaten  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
butter.  The  brains  of  hundrtxls  of  these  buds  not  uiific- 
quently  made  a  dish  at  the  insane  Roman  suppers;  ami 
nrmiM  is  said  to  havo  oaten  a  whole  oatrieh  at  a  moaL  The 
flesh  of  Hie  bird  was  prohibitod  by  tho  Ifooaioal  law  as  «in> 
('l>>an.  and  the  Arabs  regard  it  in  the  same  light ;  bat 
luiuiy  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  interior  of  Africa  feed 
on  u  without  scruple.  The  well-known  plumes  form  a 
material  article  of  commerce  fur  the  head-dress  of  European 
\mA\m,  fee. 

Thora  is  in  tho  noble  and  admirably  arranged  soobgical 
gallorjp  of  tha  British  Museum  a  fine  and  well«yreserwd 
MriM  of  ywuf  coiriohaa.  Not  tho  alightost  traeo  of  a  nail 
is  obaervablo  on  the  oxtomsl  toe  of  any  of  them,  any  more 

than  on  that  of  tho  adult  bird.  The  usual  height  uf  the 
ostrich  is  from  seven  to  eight  feiJi,  but  it  has  reached  to 
Oloven  fi-et  (ante.  p.  140). 

Gngraphical  Dittribution. — Africa.  Scarcely  known 
boyondtho  liaita  of  the  Arabian  deserts. 

Casoarius.  (Brias.) 
Qmmio  CHaraeler.-'BiU  straight  oarioatoi  abovo. 
toaadod  and  bent  at  the  point;  uppor  mandible  slightly 
vaulted;  the  edges  depressed,  and  notcned  or  jagged  toward:, 
the  extremity ;  the  lower  mandiblu  la.lu  r  nnt(ular  below 
u/wards  the  point;  nasal  fusssB  nearly  as  lung  as  the  bill 
Head  holmeted.    Front  of  the  neck  naked,  and  furnished 
with  tu'i)  wBttltH.    T'fs  three.   Wings  entirely  unfit  for 
flight,  furuished  wiih  five  round  naksd  poialod  qvUb. 
Example.  Coawn'ttf  £m«ii. 

» — r _  .B,„  ^BPNiotd  laterally,  tho  hand  lav 


I  mounted  with  a  bony  prominonoo  eovorsd  with  a  homy  sub 

'  stance;  skin  of  the  head  and  tho  upper  part  of  the  nock 
iiakod.  tinged  with  cerulean  blue  and  llame-colour,  witli 
pen  ill  tit  Wilt  lies  liks  tboseof  a  turkey-cock  ;  wings  furnished 
,  With  some  slifif  foatherless  quills  {  nail  of  the  internal  loo 
I  much  the  strongest.  '  It  is,'  says  Cuvter  in  eontinuatioo, 
tha  largest  of  the  birds  af lor  tho  ostrich**  fram  whioh  it 
differs  suffioiontly  in  its  anatomy,  ibr  It  htt  siuvt  intostlnoa 
and  small  c«oa,  wants  the  intermediate  stomach  between 
the  oropand  the  gisiard,  and  its  cloaca  does  not  exceed  that 
of  other  birds  in  proportion. 

This  well-known  bird  was  named  i^in^u  by  the  early 
PortugueM)  navigators.  It  is  the  iSmfU  vulgo  CaMari«(tbo 
latter  ap|«aring  to  be  the  Malayan  appellation)  of  Bontiua, 
the  StrutAio  CammilU  of  Liilneus,  Catuariiu  gaintM 
of  Vieillot,  and  CbMMMNy  of  the  British  naturaliats,  who 
now  apply  tha  tam  Rmm  to  Iho  Now  HnUand  Oaasowarj 
(OnuaaiHa,ViaiU.).  Itt  bright  wbnofMlJiBbMtlMliwb 


9mi  sad  VtM  af  CsiMMrys 

Choi^niphical  Dittribution. — The  peninsula  of  MalaeCA 
and  the  ga>at  chnin  of  islands  to  the  south  and  east.  Bou- 
tins notes  it  from  Cerara  and  the  other  neighbonring  Mo> 
luoea  Islands.  M»  Lesion  observe  that  it  is  voiy  ooBBinon 
In  tho  islands  of  tho  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  oapodally  at 
NewGuinea.  It  i~  frLMionilyaaanalivo  inottr aMnagonMi 

and  is  common  in  luuMniins. 

Food,  Habitt,  ^^r.— This  species,  which  is  characterised 
by  M.  Lesson  aa  *  stupid  and  massive.'  feeds  on  seeds  and 
herbage  according  lo  him ;  but  Cuvier  says  that  it  eaU  fruila 
and  e^gs,  but  no  grain.  Bontius  atatas  that  hodooa  aot 
think  It  ahoold  be  plaeod  among  tho  bhds:  *  Atai  onin  nd 
cuRiendum  nrovoh),  non  ad  vulandum  inscrviunt.'  He  adda, 
that  when  irritated,  it  does  not  rush  forward  to  the  attack, 
but  turns  itself  obliquely,  kicking  backwards  at  the  enemy. 
Cuvier  observes  that  the  fcatherless  quill*  servo  the  bird  for 
offensive  weapons.  Bontius  reniurks  that  the  eggs  are  very 
different  from  those  of  the  ostrich,  by  reason  of  their  thinnoaa 
and  colour,  fur  their  shell  is  giooiliilt  ornamented  with  m- 
merooB  tuboroles  of  •  doopor  graon  CMurd  vindibus):  bn 
adds  that  they  are  eaten  by  tho  nntivos.  Cnvier  rolatao  that 
the  bird  lays  a  small  number  of  ^rcen  e,^'^B.  w  hii  h  itabaiH 
dons,  like  the  ostrich,  to  the  heat  of  liio  clunute. 

Dkiu*.  [Doix).] 

By  the  kindneu  of  Professor  Owen,  we  are  enabled  to 
give  the  following  interesting  additions  to  tfao  ondoaooa  of 
the  existence  of  this  interesting  form 

■  Bat  MS  pm,  p.  I4S. 
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«  WhflBl  It  tiM  Hagiit.  wrttai  tlie  ProfiMwi  to  Hr.  Bro- 
d«rip^  *  in  the  »iimroer  of  IS38,  I  wu  much  struck  wiih  the 
rainutencss  and  accuracy  with  which  the  exotic  species  of 
animala  had  been  painted  by  Savt-ry  and  Hreui;hel  in  such 
subjecU  as  Paradise,  Orpheus  charming  the  Beasts,  &c.,  in 
which  teope  vts  allowed  for  groupinK  together  a  great  va- 
titty  of  •aiiBBb.  Uiid«ntuiduw  tn»i  th«  odlebraicd  mtnif* 
■Kte  of  FrioM  Ifouric*  bad  tferdtd  the  livini^  modtU  to 
UWM  artista,  I  sat  down  one  day  before  Saver y  s  Orpbeua 
mnA  the  Beasts,  to  make  a  list  of  the  speeies  which  the  pic- 
ture sufBciently  erinced  that  the  artist  had  had  the  oppor- 
tuniiy  to  study  alive.  Judge  oi  my  surprise  and  pleasure 
in  deteotins;  in  a  dark  corner  uf  the  picture  (which  ia  badly 
hnng  between  two  windows)  the  Dodo,  beautifully  finished, 
Aowing  for  example,  tbougli  but  three  inchea  long,  the 
■HimilH  dida  of  imiium  tba  M:uutioo  of  the  tarsi,  and 
ibm  koM  ttrofltui*  «f  the  caudal  plunee.  In  the  number 
and  proportions  of  thu  tou^,  and  in  general  fcirm,  it  accords 
With  Eawards*a  oil  painting  in  the  llntisli  Museum:  und  I 
eoncludu  that  the  miniature  mn^l  liave  been  cu[mi.-iL  fruiii 
the  ktu'ly  of  a  living  bird,  which  tt  is  moet  probable  formed 
part  of  the  Mauritian  menagerie. 

*  The  bird  ia  aUuuUnf  in  BroAkb  vith  a  lizard  at  its  feet. 
Not  any  of  th*  Dotrh  nataninata  to  whom  1  applied  fur  in- 
formation respectins:  the  picture,  the  artist,  and  ins  suljects, 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  evidonte  of  the 
Doflo  in  the  Ilngiic  collection. 

'  I  think  I  told  you  that  my  friend  Profeaaor  Eschrioht 
of  Copenhagen  had  written  to  inform  mo  lint  tlie  thiU  qfa 
Dado  had  boon  Lately  diMOvoiod  in  tho  mMouni  at  Qepen- 
hoM:  it  Imd  boMm  ftwinod  put  of  tbo  anaowB  of  the 
Dako^Gotlorp.* 

AHnOCAH  flTRUTRIONtUb 

Rhea.  (Briss.) 

Generic  Chararlfr.— Bill  8trait;ht,  short,  ratbiK'  soft,  'ur- 
nishcd  at  its  base  with  an  obliterated  tneinbrane,  slightly 
depressed,  mo'li^rate,  the  point  roiindeil.  bent,  and  unguicu- 
latod  ;  upper  mandible  with  its  back  eluvalod,  notched  to- 
wnrda  the  end;  lower  mandible  tlat  below;  nostrils  large, 
longitudinaL  Wingt  improper  for  flight,  tbo  phaUnges 
ftmiiahod  with  plumes  and  terminatea  by  a  spur.  Head 
eomi^toly  foathered.  Fad  ihreo-tooil,  all  too  toeo  furniabed 
vitbdMN. 


In  this  genus  the  wing  is  better  doirolopod  than  in  any  of 
the  Struthious  birds,  but  it  is  stilt  nsefesa  as  an  organ  of 
fiicht. 

Till  lately  the  only  spciMcs  kiinwn  was  Rhea  Amerirann, 
the  *VA<mdii-(?«opu  of  the  Brazilians.  (Marrt;:nvL' ;  Pi^o.j 
tt  ia  dmcribed  as  haunting  the  b mks  of  rivers  and  having 
tbo  lone  propensity  for  swa.Sowing  iron  and  stones  as  the 
African  oatrich.  running  lo  awifUy  and  cunningly,  aided  by 
iu  wings,  as  not  only  to  evade  the  pnnoft  of  dogs»  but  Ibe 
weapons  of  the  barbarians.  The  females  aro  said  to  lay  eftgs 
like  other  o«itriches,  but  smaller,  in  the  sand ;  and  it  isadded 
that  the  males  selulously  perform  the  function  of  incubation  : 
'Salaceasunladmodum.  mcntulamque  aliquantum  aduncam 
0,  donee  rep  ria  fi  mella  cam  riRldi^slm^  ineant, 

 4U0  diu  immobilem  teneant.'  (Piso.)  The  same 

atotaa  that  these  American  ostriches  are  fond  of 
flesh,  the  best  fruits,  and  the  little  fishes  washed  to  the 
bank  ;  nor  do  they  spare  the  grey  amber,  if  they  can  t^ain 
posM!5^ion  of  i'.  on  thi- shore.  He  adds  that  their  flesh  is 
approved  of  and  solid,  eriualling  tliut  of  our  swan*  and  ^ei-so. 

This  American  ostnrh  is  the  Sinitfii')  Khea  of  Linnti'iis, 
the  Tu^9t  lAcepMe;  but  we  owe  the  perfect  knowledge 
«f  oaooond  qMoies  to  Mr.  Darwin,  who  has  dven  a  figure 
UBflu  daierlptioni  of  tho  bird  and  its  babita  bi  tbo  \ 


Zoology  of  the  Beagle,*  and  hi  hts  *  Researehoa  in  Zoology 
and  Natural  History;'  but  before  wo  proceed  to  notice 
Rhea  Darwimi,  we  must  give  hit  valuable  account  of  the 
babiiH  of  Rhea  Americana. 

'  This  bird,'  says  Mr.  Darwin,  '  is  well  known  to  abound 
on  the  plains  of  La  Plata.  Tb  the  north  it  is  found,  ao- 
oordiog  to  Attn,  ia  Parwmjrt  «baro  bowovor  it  ia  not 
oommen ;  to  tbo  south  Its  nmit  appeora  to  bo  ikom  4t*  to 
43*.  It  hag  not  cro^sgcd  tlio  Cordillera;  but  I  have  seen  it 
within  the  first  range  of  niountuuis  on  the  Uspallata  plain, 
eleva'.cd  between  six  :uid  sevuii  thousand  feet.  The  orrli- 
nary  habits  of  the  ostrich  are  well  known.  They  feed  on 
vegetable  matter,  such  as  roots  and  grass;  but  at  Bahia 
Blonca  I  bavo  repeatedly  soen  three  or  four  come  down  at 
low-wator  to  tbo  eztansivomudpbanbfi  which  aio  thou  diTt 
for  the  sake,  as  tho  Oauehos  any,  of  catching  araall  laL 
Although  the  ostrich  in  its  habits  is  so  shy,  wary,  and  soli- 
tary, and  although  so  fleet  in  its  pace,  it  falls  a  i  rey.  without 
much  difficulty,  to  the  Indian  or  Gaucho  armed  wiih  the 
bolos.  When  several  horsemen  oppenr  m  a  semicircle,  it 
becomes  confounded,  and  does  not  know  which  way  to 
oxcape.  Thoy  gonorally  prefer  running  against  the  wind; 
yet  at  tho  Ant  Murt  tbojr  oxpand  thoir  wuigi»  and,  liko  n 
vo«sel.  make  all  aalt.  On  ono  fioo  hot  day  I  saw  aevenil 
o-tirit'lii's  ontiT  a  beil  of  tall  rushes,  where  they  ■■quntied 
CDiiceule  1  till  quite  clo-ely  approached.  It  is  not  yfiieially 
known  that  ostriches  readily  take  to  the  water.  Mr.  King 
informs  me  that  in  Patagonia,  at  the  bay  of  St.  Bias  and  at 
Port  Valdes,  be  saw  tbese  birds  swimming  several  timoa 
from  island  to  island.  They  ran  into  tbo  wator,  both  when 
driven  down  to  a  point,  ana  likewise  of  tbob  own  acoord, 

when  not  frighlonod:  tho  distnnn-  t-rosscfl  sroo  about  two 
hundred  yards.  When  swlmtnln^,  very  lilile  of  iheir bodies 
appears  above  water,  and  their  necks  are  extended  a  iaite 
foi'ward :  their  progress  ia  slow.  On  two  occaisions  1  saw 
some  ostriches  swimming  across  tho  Santa  Cruz  river» 
where  it  waa  about  four  bandrodyaida  wide,  and  the  stream 
rapid. 

'  The  inhabitants  who  Uvo  fai  the  eountry  readily  diatln- 
gui:ih.  even  at  a  distance,  the  male  bird  from  the  female. 
Tlie  former  is  larger  and  darker  roloiired,  and  bos  a  lonwr 
head.  The  ostrich,  I  believe  the  cock,  emits  a  singular 
deep-toned  histdng  note.  When  first  I  heard  it,  standing 
in  tho  midst  of  soma  snnd-hiUorks,  I  thought  it  was  made 
by  some  wild  boaat»  for  it  i.s  a  sound  that  one  cannot  tell 
\vhenee  it  comoo  ov  from  bow  far  distant.  When  wo  were 
at  Bahia  Blanra  in  the  months  of  Septomber  and  October, 
the  egi^swere  fouml.  in  extraordinary  numbers,  all  over  tho. 
cotintrv.  They  eitl.er  'ie  scattered  single,  in  which  case 
they  are  never  hatched,  and  are  called  by  the  Spaniards 
huachos,  or  tbey  are  cullecie<l  together  inlu  a  shallow  ex- 
cavation whiob  forms  the  nest.  Out  of  the  four  iie<>ti» 
which  1  oavt  tbno  oontaiood  twenty-two  eggs  oach.  and  the 
Ibnrth  iwonty-aovon.  In  ono  day'a  banting  on  horseboek, 
sixty-four  eggs  were  found ;  forty-four  of  these  were  in  two 
nests,  and  the  remaining  twenty  scattered  liuachus.  The 
Gauchos  unanimou&ly  amrm,  and  ilieie  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  their  statement,  that  ibe  male  bu  d  alone  batches  the 

ggs,  and  for  some  time  altorwards  accompanies  ibe  young. 
10  oock  when  on  tho  neat  liea  visry  close ;  1  have  myself 
almoat  ridden  over  one.  It  ia  aaaertod  that  ot  such  limea 
tbey  aro  occasionally  fierce,  and  oven  dangeraus,  and  that 
they  have  been  known  to  attack  a  man  on  horseback,  tr>  ing 
to  kic-k  and  leap  oii  hnii.  My  u  j  innor  pointed  out  to  me 
an  okl  niaii,  whotn  ho  liud  sueii  nuich  leirified  by  one 
cha.ning  hini.' 

Mr.  Darwin,  after  having  referred  to  the  passage  in  Bur 
obeU's  '  Travels  in  South  Africa,*  in  which  that  traveller 
remarks,  that  having  killed  a  maU  oitriob  with  dirtv 
feathers,  it  waa  aaid  by  tho  Hottoniota  to  bo«  nost  Ura, 

and  referrint;  tu  the  male  emu't  bbbU  of  taUnf  COM  Of 

the  nest,  ))roeeud4  as  follows  :  — 

'  The  Gauchos  unanimously  adlrm  thtt  OOfOnd  JilBMloa 
lay  in  one  nest.  1  have  been  positively  told  that  four  or 
five  hen  birds  have  been  actually  watched  and  seen  to  go, 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  samo 
nest.  Although  this  habit  at  first  appears  very  stnnge,  I  - 
think  the  cause  may  be  explained  in  a  simple  manner. 
The  number  of  eegs  in  the  nest  ^ries  from  twenty  to  forty, 
and  even  to  fifty;  and,  according  to  Azarii,  seventy  or 
eighty.  Now.  although  it  is  roost  probable,  from  the 
number  of  eggs  found  in  one  district  bem^  so  cxiraoidi- 
aahlv  great  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  parent  hirds,  and 
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Kbmnw  fhmi  tlie  ttata  of  the  ovanvn  of  flu  ban.  tlmt  the 

nay  in  the  =oun«e  of  the  Ksaon  lay  a  great  number,  yat  tha 
time  required  must  be  very  long.  TLian  ataies  that  a 

female,  in  a  stale  of  domesiication,  laid  seventeen  egs;s, 
each  at  the  inlenal  of  three  (iavn,  one  from  another.  If  the 
hen  were  obliged  to  hatch  her  own  eg^s,  before  the  last  was 
laid  the  6rst  probably  would  be  addled;  but  if  bens,  as  it. 
itatod  to  be  the  case,  combined  together,  then  the  eggs  in 
«im  eollaetion  would  be  nearly  of  Uie  aeme  ««.  If  the 
finmber  of  eggi  in  we  of  the*  neeti  ii,  I  believe,  not 
greater,  on  an  average,  than  the  number  laid  hf  one  female 
in  the  boason,  then  there  must  be  as  many  neaU  as  females, 
and  each  cock-bird  will  have  its  fair  )<tiare  of  incubation ; 
and  this  during  a  period  when  the  females  probably  eould 
not  sit,  on  account  of  nut  having  finished  UyitiL;  *  I  have 
before  mentioned  the  great  numben  of  huachoa,  or  ac«t> 
tered  eggs;  ao  that  in  one  day's  Ininling  the  third  pert 
ibund  wera  in  this  state.  It  tppeHS  odd  that  ae  many 
ahoold  be  wasted.  Does  it  not  ariae  from  some  diffleulty  in 
several  femnle<i  associating  together,  and  in  finding  a  male 
ready  to  undertake  the  office  of  incubation?  It  is  evident 
that  there  must  at  first  lie  jomc  degree  of  nssnciation 
between  at  least  two  females,  otherwise  the  eggs  would 
remain  scattered  at  distances  far  too  great  to  allow  of  the 
male  coUcciiDg  them  into  one  neat.  Some  authors  believe 
tbat  the  scattered  eggs  are  deposited  for  the  young  birds  to 
fbed  on.  Thia  ean  hardly  be  the  ease  in  America,  because 
the  huachos,  although  ohen  addled  and  putrid,  are  gene- 
rally whole.' 

Variety  nf  Rhea  Americana- — It  would  ap)>ear  that  there 
it  a  w Into  or  ulbinn  variety  of  this  specie*,  for  a  Gaucliu 
told  Mr.  Dartvin  ihaC  he  had  once  seen  a  »now-whiie  one, 
and  that  it  w.;  a  most  beautiful  bird. 

Wua  Darwinii  was  described  by  Mr.  Gould,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lodtoi.  It  is  samller,  and  the 
fenenil  tinge  of  the  plumage  is  light  brown  in  nlaoe  of 
grey;  each  feather  being  conspicuously  tipped  witn  white. 
The  bill  IS  ciinsiderably  smaller,  and,  especially,  les*  broad 
at  Its  base;  the  rulmcn  is  less  than  liaif  as  wide,  and 
beconn's  slii:htiy  bru.nler  towards  the  apex,  whereas  in  the 
R.  Americana  ii  becomes  slightly  narrower .-  the  extremity 


•  LictiUniilrtn  howeret  ('Tr»»li,'  rtA.  Ii  ,n.n)'(t*t«>  th»t  thr  \tr;ui 
task  «Imb  iru  or  tw«l<»  rgx*  u*  Uut.  UM  Itiat  .irtrrwsni,  onuu  >>' 
Mar    Ht  afllraM  ikiU  bvilair  iJm '•^■WdMlHtMlKHUifec.lMSilwaoek 


of  both  (he  upper  ana  the  lower  mandible  u  mon  tumid  m 
the  latter  than  in  Jt.  DarwmU,  and  there  aio  other  difw 

enoes. 

The  first  notice  Mr.  Darwin  received  of  thin  s])ccie8  was  at 
the  Rio  Nt'^;ro.  in  Northern  Patag<Jtu;i.  where  he  repeatedly 
heard  the  Gnuclius  lalkiiij,'  of  a  very  rare  bud,  called  Aveatrus 
Petite.  They  de»cribed  it  aa  being  less  than  their  common 
ostrich,  which  is  there  abnadant,  and  with  differences  nf 
colour,  and  said  tbat  it  was  moio  easily  eaaght  by  the  bolaa 
tbanthaolherspeeies.  Tbeeggsoftbesmanspeeieaappoarod 
moiegaiMrally  known,  and  it  was  remarked,  with  surpriae, 
tbat  they  were  very  little  less  than  those  of  the  common 
/?A«a,  hut  of  a  slightly  distinct  form,  and  with  a  tinge  of 
pale  blue.  Some  eggs  that  Mr.  Darwin  picked  up  on  the 
plains  of  Patagonia  agreed  pretty  well  with  this  de*crip- 
tion,  and  he  doubted  not  tbat  they  were  those  of  the  Petiae, 
He  stales  that  this  species  occurs  roost  rarely  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  the  Bio  Negro;  but  that  abuut  a  degree  and  a 
half  fiwiher  sooth  they  are  tolerably  abundant.  On* 
Gaueho  however  told  him  that  he  recollecte<l  having  seen 
one,  many  years  before,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Colo* 
rado.  which  ia  north  of  the  Rio  Negro.  They  are  said  to 
prefer  the  plains  near  the  sea.  Mr.  Darwin  goes  on  to 
state,  that  when  at  Pbrt  Desire,  in  Patagonia  (lat.  48"), 
Mr.  Martens  shot  an  ostrich.  Mr.  Darwin  looked  at  it. 
and  forgetting  at  the  momrat  the  aubjeet  of  the  Filieea. 
thought  it  was  a  two-third  Kiown  one  of  the  common  aortt 
The  bird  was  skinned  and  cooked  before  Mr.  Darwin's 
memory  returned:  hut  Iho  head,  neck,  legs,  wings,  many 
of  ttie  larger  feallient,  and  a  large  part  of  the  skin  bad  been 
|>re>erved.  This  constitutes  IM  VgtHlknua.  ID  the  mUfettOI 
of  the  Zoological  Society. 

*  ;\moiig  the  Patagonian  Indians  in  the  Strait  of  Magel- 
lan,' says  Mr.  Darwin  in  ooatinuatioii,  *  we  found  a  half-bred 
Indten.  who  had  lived  some  yeaia  with  this  iribe,  but  bad 
been  born  in  the  northern  provinces.  I  asked  him  if  ha 
had  ever  heard  of  the  Avc*tru2  Petise.  He  answered  by 
sa\  m^,  '  Why  there  are  none  others  in  these  southern  coun- 
tries.' He  informed  me  that  the  number  of  eggs  in  the 
nest  of  the  Petisc  is  considerably  less  than  with  the  other 
kind,  namely,  not  more  than  fifteen  on  an  average;  but  he 
asserted  that  mora  than  one  female  deposited  them.  At 
Santa  Cruz  we  saw  several  of  these  bins.  They  wera  ex- 
ceedingly wary :  I  think  tbey  eould  see  a  person  approaelf 
mg,  w  hen  hi;  was  so  far  oiT  as  not  to  distinguish  an  o>tnch. 
In  ascending  the  river,  few  were  seen  ;  but  in  our  quiet  and 
rapid  descent,  many,  in  pairs,  and  by  fuars  or  fives,  were  ob 
served,  it  was  remarked  hy  some  of  the  offirera,  and  I 
think  with  truth,  that  this  bird  did  not  expand  ita  wings, 
when  first  starting  at  full  speed,  after  the  manner  of  the 
northern  kind.  The  fhet  of  these  oatriebea  awinuaing  aooss 
t  ho  river  has  been  mentioned.* 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Darwin  remarks,  that  R.  Amtrieann 
inhabits  the  eastern  plains  of  South  America  as  far  as  a 
hide  south  of  the  Riu  Ne'jro  (lat.  41*),  and  tbat  R.  Dar^ 
irinii  lakes  its  place  in  Souihcru  Patagonia;  the  part  about 
Riu  Negro  being  neutral  ground. 

We  have  said  that  we  owe  the  perfect  knowledge  of  this 
smaller  apeoies  to  Mr.  Darwin.  Then  ia  no  doubt  that 
others  have  seen  it.  Dobrithollbr  (1749)  dearly  was  aware 
of  its  existence.  In  his  account  of  the  Ahi pones,  l.e  says, 
'You  must  know  moreover  that  Emus  dilTer  in  size  and 
habits  in  difl\;rent  tracts  of  land;  for  those  thit  iniiatnt  llie 
plains  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Tucuinaii  are  larger,  anti  have 
black,  while,  ami  grey  feathers;  those  near  to  the  Sirait  of 
Magellan  are  smaller  aud  more  beautiful,  fur  their  white 
feathers  are  tipped  witb  blaek  at  the  exireniiiy,  and  their 
black  ones  in  hke  manner  terminate  in  whiite.'  Tboso 
ostrtebes  which  Wallis  saw  at  Batehekr^s  river  (lat  93*  54*) 
in  the  Strait  of  Magalhnens,  were  doubtless  Petises.  Mr. 
Darwin  notices  the>e  iii>tuiice.s,  and  further  remark*  'h-l 
the  tlistinguished  Frencii  iiaturalisl  M.  A.  D'Orhigiiy.  wiieu 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  made  great  exertions  to  procure  this  bird, 
but  did  not  succeed.  *  He  mentions  it,'  says  Mr.  Darwin. 
'  in  his  "Travels"  (vol.  it,,  p.  76),  and  proposes  (in  ease.  I 
presume,  of  bis  obtaining  a  specimen  at  sumo  future  time, 
and  thus  being  aUa  to  enaraeterise  it)  to  call  it  Rhea  pen- 
mtta.*  Now  Mr.  Gould  baa  characlerised  it  from  the  speci- 
men brnui^lil  home  by  Mr.  Darwin  (18.17),  «ho  liberally 
preieiiied  liis  valuable  zoological  colleciion  to  the  Zoologi 
cal  Soeiely  of  London,  anrl  has  given  (hi:  mtere^tinj;  account 
of  Its  buliiu  aud  geugiapbical  distribution  abo«e  quoted 
Mr.  GouU'a  naoM  thwaibre  moat  have  the  pvefiKaiioF 
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Rhea  Americana  has  been  oxiiibited  alive  in  the  Gardens  I 
of  iht'  Zuological  Society  of  LondDii.  arirl  specimens  of  bolh 
•pecies  are,  we  believe,  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  that 
Beeisty  ud  iu  tiM  Britiih  Mineain. 

AmnuLiAir  axd  Nsw  Zbaland  SrsiimoinnB. 

Dbomaidb.  (Vioill.) 
Oenerie  Chatatlei'.—BiU  •tnigfat,  widi  th«  edgw  varr 

orach  depressed,  rounded  at  the  extremity,  sliRhlly  carinated 
•boTe.  Nottrilt  large,  protected  by  a  membrane  and  open- 
ing above  about  the  middle  of  the  bilL  —  -  -  - 
Trnvat  nearly  naked.   F«9t  three-toed 


Foot  of  EmciL 

This  is  also  the  genua  Dromicm'ut  of  Vieiliot,  Ihekm, 
Flem.,  and  the  form  is  placed  by  Lathaa  undar  tlie  genus 
Camarmtt  ud  by  Tamminek  undtr  Mhta. 

The  Smgtt,  Emu,  or  Ntw  Hothmd  Oatmwary,  Drumaiut 

y-  v.-r  !! mtiio'  oT  authors.  D.  aler  of  Vieiliot.  and  Drn- 
micctus  Aiiitruliit  of  Swainson,  Parembang  of  tlie  iiaiivcs, 
has  become  (juiit'  familiar  to  us  from  the  frequency  of  its 
exhibition  in  menageries,  and  it»  breeding;  so  readily  in  a 
state  of  donwatieation.    The  following  is  Mr.  Bennett's 
deaeriptidn  of  this  speeies *  In  tisa  and  bulk  the  Stneu 
is  exoaeded  by  the  Aflrtean  Oatrlab  alena.  It  ia  atated 
by  trawUen  to  attain  a  height  of  mora  than  aavan  Aati  and 
its  averajte  meaaurement  in  captivity  may  be  estinatad  at 
between  five  and  six.    In  form  it  closely  rcscmblaa  the 
ostrich,  but  is  lowpr  on  tlie  legs,  shorier  in  the  neck,  and  of 
a  more  thickset  anrl  cluDisy  make.    At  a  distance  its  fea- 
thers have  more  of  the  appearance  of  hair  than  of  plumage, 
their  barba  being  all  loo»e  and  separate.    As  in  the  other 
aatrieha%  lb«y  take  thair  origin  by  patra  ftom  tb«  aame  ahafL* 
Their  genanu  edoar  i«  a  dull  brown,  mottled  with  dirty 
grey,  the  latter  prevailing;  more  partirnlarly  on  the  under 
^urfai-e  of  the  bird.    On  the  hc.id  (iml  m>ck  ihey  become 
gradually  shorter,  assume  stiil  mure  cnmpU  tely  the  appt-ar- 
ance  of  hairs,  and  are  su  thinly  scattered  over  the  forepart 
of  the  throat  and  around  the  ears,  that  the  skin,  which  is  of 
a  purplish  hue,  it  distinctly  visible.  Thia  appearance  is 
moat  remarkable  in  the  older  bildii  in  whialh  these  parts 
are  left  nearly  bwrau  Th«  winga  are  ao  axUanaly  amall  as 
to  be  <^ite  inritible  when  applied  to  the  enrlaee  of  the 
body.    They  are  clollied  with  feathers  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  iht;  back,  winch,  it  Khould  be  observed,  divide  as  it 
were  from  a  middle  line,  an  l  fa  1  gracefully  over  on  either 
side.    The  colour  of  the  bill  and  logs  is  of  a  dusky  black  ; 
and  that  of  the  iria  dull  brown.  There  appaara  to  be  but 
little  diffeivnee  in  rolour  between  the  two  aaxea;  but  the 
youn^.  on  first  quitting  the  ahell.  have  a  much  more  elegant 
livery.    A  brood  of  these  has  lately  (1831)  been  hatched  at 
the  Society's  garden,  in  which  the  ground  colour  is  };rcyish- 
«hile,  marked  uiili  two  longitudinal  broad  black  stripes 
slong  tlu-  back,  and  two  similar  ones  on  either  side,  each 
subdivided  liv  ;i  narrmv  middle  line  of  white.  The«s  stripes 
lie  continued  alone  the  neck  without  subdivision,  and  are 
Inkan  on  the  head  into  irregular  spou.  Two  other  broken 
■tiipea  paaa  dnvn  the  foie  part  of  the  neek  and  breast,  and 
tarminata  in  a  broad  band  paaaing  on  either  ride  aeraaa  the 
tbtgha.   At  in  the  Itally ognNm  bud,  the  blU  and  lap  an  ef 
a  dusky  hue* 

Foo<i,  Habits,  Sire. — ^Tlie  food  of  the  Emeu  consists  of 
tYgctablea  and  seeds,  butchieliy  of  fruits,  roots,  and  herbage. 
In  a  state  of  nature  it  is  very  fleet  and  afibrds  excellent 
•port  in  ooufaiog  with  dogs,  wiiioh  are  however  rather  ahy 

*  H.V.  TMiisaat^attoMftMS.  In  Um  AMm  Omick  th«  fnihert  hm 

M  ^trmary  vlamv.  oriUtrr  h*«e  IhoM  of  the  Apt«fyx.  A  toA  of  <iu«n  ir- 
prr^  r-  t'  >-  .^r.-^uunr  plum*  in  tlx  RItrii.  Ia  thr  Knm  Uiii  plunu  rqiuU* 
the  urlj(io«k  V«ilirr,  *n  thai  the  ^11  rapport*  ivo  •liafta.  In  ilia  UMMnrarjr, 
Ike  doable  twUwr.  ibtM  b  ak»  a  SMoaA  aaaeMafr  VtoM,  sa  tiMi 
II  auppotu  Ujw4liiilaatsiiaa»aa<  iisa.  COimb>> 
P.  C»  Ne»  1441. 


of  their  game,  in  conscquenre  of  the  powerful  kicks  that  the 
bird  can  inflict,  ho  )iuvvei  lul  ihnt  the  settlers  say  it  can  break 
the  bone  of  a  man's  le^'  by  sinking  out  \*'ith  its  feet.  Well- 
trained  dogs  therefore,  to  avoid  this  inOiction,  run  up 
a-breast  and  make  a  sudden  spring  at  the  neck  of  the  bird. 
Though  the  Emeu  has  bred  to  frequently  in  captivity,  the 
node  of  making  the  neat  in  the  wiii  state  does  not  appear 
to  be  well  known,  dtonp^  il  »  ganorally  supposed  to  Ve  a 
mere  hollow  excavated  m  the  earth.  The  dark  green  egga 
arc  six  or  seven  in  number.  The  birds  appear  to  be  tolera- 
bly cnii-itant  in  pairiiiir.  and  the  malt"  bird  sits  and  hatches 
the  young,  whilst  the  female  viatches  and  guards  the  nest. 
The  Emeu  can  pro<luco  a  hollow  drumminR  sort  of  note, 
well  known  to  those  who  have  attended  to  its  manners  in 
captivity.  These  birds  will,  like  the  Rhea,  take  water. 
Captain  Stnrt,  when  descending  the  liurrunibidgaeb  in 
Anatnlia,  saw  two  of  them  in  the  aet  of  swimming.  They 
appear  to  be  Rresrarious,  and  not  very  shy  in  some  localities, 
for  Major  Miicliell  in  his  excursion  towards  Port  Phillij 
found  them  very  Tinini-roiiH  un  llie  open  downs,  and  their 
curiosity  brought  them  to  istare  at  the  horses  of  the  party, 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  riders.  In  one 
flock  he  oounted  thirty-nine,  and  their  rame  so,  near  that  the 
gallant  tmveller,  having  no  rille  with  him,  was  tempted  to 
discharge  a  pistol  at  thom.  but  withont  ellbet. 

Geographical  DittribtMm.—'YfiAtHj  diffused  over  the 
southern  part  of  New  Holland  and  the  neighbouring 
islands;  but  gradually  disappearint;  before  the  cnrronch- 
ment  of  civilized  man.  They  have  al>o  been  nh'-erved  on 
the  west  coast  (Swan  River).  Capiain  Flinders  fuuml  them 
in  abundance  at  Port  Phillipand  King  George's  Sou  tul,  and 
D'Bntraaaataans  at  the  latter  place,  riindeta  and  Ficon 
saw  them  in  nunbars  at  Kangaroo  Island. 

Utility  to  Man. — ^The  flesh  of  the  Emeu,  particularly  tho 
hind  quarters,  is  generally  described  to  be  good  and  i^wcet 
eating. 

But  one  species  of  Dromaim  has  hitherto  been  recorded  ; 
but  the  indefatigable  7.oologi»t  Mr.  Gould  has  arrived  at  the 
safe  conclusion  that  a  second  species  has  existed,  if  it  does 
not  still  exist,  though  he  has  his  fearn  that  it  may  beexlir- 
nted.  Two  apectmena  at  least*  ho  kindly  infoma  aa.  «tiat 
in  the  musenras;  one  at  the  Jbnifn  A*  Pkmtet,  and  the 
other  in  the  Linncsiti  t  olleclion.  Mr.  Gould,  to  whom  we 
may  look  for  a  speedy  publication  of  the  characters  of  this 
new  and  most  intcresun^;  addition  to  the  Struthi'inuitp.  has 
in  his  MS.  designated  this  smaller  species  as  Dromaitu 
parvuliu,  and  has  placed  that  name  on  the  bud  in  the 
Paris  Museum.  By  his  liberalily  we  are  permiiieJ  to  lay 
thia  valuable  information  boflno  onr  scological  feadera. 
Mr.  Gould  beliavea  that  jertkm  of  Australia  oalled  Now 
South  Wales  to  be  the  habitat  of  I>.  ponwAft. 

The  Dromiceiut  A'or<p  Zmlavditv  ul  M.  Lesson  is  no  other 
than  tho  hichly  curious  bird  which  we  must  next  describe, 
and  which  he  himself  on  tho  noxt  pago  gifao  to  bia  roadora 
under  ils  proper  name  of 

Apteryx.  (Shaw.) 

'  ir;  wrttaa  Professor  Owen.  *  The  Jpttryx  of  New  Zaa* 
land  ware  to  baeomo  axtinot.  and  all  that  remained  of  it, 
aAer  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  centuries,  fbr  the  scrutiny  of 
the  naturalist,  were  a  (hot  in  one  museum  and  a  head  in 
another,  with  a  fevt-  coiitliciing  figures  of  its  cxiernni  form- 
one  representing  it  in  the  altitude  cf  a  terrestrial  bird; 
another,  like  that  in  Dr.  Shaw's  '  Miscellany,'  portraying  il 
erect  like  a  Penguin— the  real  nature  and  affinities  of  thia 
most  remarkable  species  would  be  involvetl  in  as  much 
obscurity,  and  would  doubtless  become  the  subject  of  as 
many  confliciing  opiniona  among  tho  ornithologists  of  that 
period,  as  are  those  of  the  Dodo  at  the  present  aay.' 

In  1812  Captain  Barclay,  of  the  ship  Providence,  brought 
a  specimen  from  New  Zealantl,  and  presented  it  to  Dr. 
Shaw,  who  fiijured  it  a-i  above  noticed.    When  Dr.  Shaw 
died,  this  specimen  came  into  llie  possession  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Derbv,  tlie  presidenl  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  then  Lord  Stanley,  and  then  distinguished,  as  he  ia 
now.  for  the  value  and  beauty  of  bis  ooUection  both  of  livii^ 
animals  and  pretarvod  birds,  and  hie  mnnilleant  patronaoe 
of  zoology.     M.  Temminek  placed  it  with  the  Dodo 
among  the  Inerlet,  but  still  hardly  anything  was  generally 
known  of  the  bird  till  Mr.  Ya. rell,  in  M33,  described  anil 
figured  the  Earl  of  Dei  bj  's  oiigmal  specimen,  colieeiing  in 
■  his  paper,  in  the  first  volume  of  the'  Transactions'  of  the 
j  ZooMgieal  Society,  all  that  had  been  previously  madu  known 
I  <Nt  Um  aohioat  IL  hmon,  in  the  Zoologie  of  the  ynuam 
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44  la  Coquille  0  828),  had  noticed  the  oxistenoe  of  '  a  bird  I 
nilbout  wingt,  fragmenta  of  which  were  brouf^ht  by  the 
natives,  which  appoorod  to  him  to  be  those  of  the  Emeu,  and 
he  savB  that  M.  Kendal  had  confirmed  this  idea  by  affirm- 
ing the  existence  of  Cassowaries  analof^ous  to  those  of  Aus- 
tralia in  the  woods  of  New  Zealand.  He  adds  that  the 
natives  call  the  bird  Kivikivi,  and  hunt  it  with  dogs,  and 
that  he  doubts  not  that  the  bird  is  the  Apleryx  Atutraiit  of 
Shaw. 

Id  the  '  Voyage  de  rAstrolobe,'  M.  d'Urville  states  that  it 
was  in  the  Bay  of  Tolaga,  or  Houa-houa,  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  most  northern  of  the  two  islands  of  New  Zealand,  that  he 
obtained  the  first  positive  intoUigence  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Keivi,  as  he  writes  it,  from  observing  a  mat  or  dress  (natte) 
adornefl  with  the  feathers  of  the  bird,  which  is  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  luxury  to  the  natives.  According  to  them, 
he  adds,  the  Keivi  is  a  bird  of  the  site  of  a  small  turkey, 
but,  like  the  ostiich  and  cassowary,  deprived  of  the  faculty 
of  flight,  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont  Ikou- 
Rangui,  and  is  bunted  at  night  with  torches  and  dogs.  M. 
d'Urville  concludes  by  remarking  that  it  is  probable  that 
these  birds  belong  to  a  genus  closely  approximating  to  the 
cassowaries,  and  that  he  believes  that  it  has  alreaily  received 
the  name  of  Aplen/x  from  some  authors;  and  he  mentions 
a  second  time  the  dresses  of  the  chiefs  on  solemn  occasions 
OS  being  ornamented  with  the  feathers,  and  refers  to  the 
following  note  in  Cruise's  Journal  of  a  Residmce  in  Naw 
Zealand  (\H22) The  Emu  is  found  in  New  Zealand, 
though  wo  were  never  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  one. 
The  natives  go  out  after  dusk  with  lights,  which  attract 
their  attention,  and  they  kill  them  with  dogs.  Their  feathers 
arc  bhick,  smaller  end  more  delicate  than  those  of  the  Emu 
of  New  Holland;  and  a  mat  ornamented  with  them  is  the 
most  costly  dress  that  a  chief  can  wear.' 

MM.  Quov  and  Gaimard,  in  the  Zoolngia  of  the  same 
voyage,  allude  to  the  bird,  which  they  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain,  but  brought  back  the  maDll*  of  a  chief  oovared  with 
ill  plumeflL 


nni  or  AptcTTx.  (Owm.) 

Mr.  Gould,  who  has  given  beautiful  and  accurate  fipuroe 
of  the  bird  in  his  grand  work  The  fiirdt  qf  Auttraiia,  ulatot 
that  since  Mr.  Yarreil  wrote,  ho  had  become  acquainted  with 
five  additional  specimens,  and  had  obtained  further  in- 
formation respecting  tho  history  of  the  species.  Two  of 
these,  from  which  his  figures  are  taken,  were  presented  to 
the  Zoological  Society  by  th«  New  Zealand  Compauy ;  and 


that  Society  pouessei  a  third  bat  impcrfiset  apeanMn.  mr- 
sented  by  Alexander  MacLeay,  Esq.,  of  Sydney.  "Two 
others  have  been  recently  added  to  the  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Derbv,  one  of  which  his  lordship  liberally  presented 
to  Mr.  Gould. 

De*eription. — Face  and  throat  greenish  brown ;  all  the 
remainder  of  the  plumage  consisting  of  long  lanceolate 
hair-like  feathers  of  a  chestnut-brown,  margined  on  each 
side  with  blackish  brown ;  on  the  lower  part  of  the  breast 
and  belly  tho  feathers  are  lighter  than  tnose  of  the  upper 
■urraee,  and  >>«come  of  a  grey  tint ;  bill  yellowish  horn- 
colour,  its  booo  beset  with  numerous  long  hairs;  feet  yel- 
lowish brown.  (Gould.) 

Tliis  is  the  Apturyx  Atulralit  of  Shaw  ;  Apleryx  of  Tem- 
minck ;  Apterout  Penguin  of  Latham ;  and  Kivi-Kivi  or 
Kiwi-Kiwi  of  the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand. 

The  length  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the 
tailless  boay  is  about  thirty-two  inches;  but  the  bill  is 
much  longer  in  some  individuals  than  in  others,  and  it  it 
not  satisfaciorily  made  out  whether  this  difTerenrc  of  length 
is  to  be  attributed  to  difference  of  age  or  sex ;  but  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  female  has  the  longest  bill. 

Tho  tot's  are  four  in  number ;  the  three  anterior  ones  are 
unconnected.  The  hind  toe  is  placed  on  the  inner  flattened 
surface  of  tho  t»rsus;  it  direct erl  backwards,  and  almost 
perpendicularly  downwards:  it  measures  only  \\  inch,  and 
of  this  the  claw  or  spur  measures  }  of  an  inch.  In  the  size 
and  poaition  of  this  toe  the  Apteryx  corresponds  with  the 
Dodo. 


Port  of  Aptvrys. 


jFboG,  Habiti,  — Worms,  insects,  especially  the  lame  of 
Lepidnptfra,  and  probably  snails,  appear  to  be  the  food  of 
this  species.  Mr.  Gould  states  that  the  favourite  localities 
of  the  bird  are  those  covered  with  extensive  and  dense  beds 
of  fern,  among  which  it  conceals  itself,  and  when  hard 
pressed  by  doirs,  the  usual  mode  of  chasing  it,  it  lakes  re- 
fuge in  crevices  of  the  rucks,  hollow  trees,  and  in  tiie  deep 
holes  which  it  excavates  in  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a 
chamber,  hi  these  latter  situations,  Mr.  Gould  tells  u«,  it 
is  said  to  construct  its  nest  of  dried  fern  and  grasses,  and 
there  deposits  its  ibe  number  and  colour  of  which 

have  nut  been  dearly  ascertained. 


Aptitya  Auitnii*.  (OouM.) 

Mr.  Short,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Yarreil.  atatet  that  when 
undisturbed,  the  head  is  carried  far  bock  in  the  shoulders, 
with  the  bill  pointing  to  the  ground;  but  when  pursued,  it 
runs  with  great  swiftness,  carrying  the  head  elevated  hkm 
the  oatricli.   Its  babita  ar«  laid  to  be  almost  excluaivel; 
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ioAiiBii,  woi  tba  DBtivM  usually  b«iil  it  bjr  tonifaHglit, 

weking  for  it  with  the  utmost  avidity,  the  skins  hein-^  <ii 
hij^hly  prized  for  the  drestes  of  the  chief*,  and  indeed  lau 
nalives  can  Ih;  raiuly  induced  to  part  with  them.  Tlie 
feathers  are  sImi  uii&d  fur  artificial  flie«  ta  angltng,  aftor  the 
Kuropeati  manner.  When  attacked,  it  vigorouhlj  defend* 
itielt  striking  rapidly  and  dangeroiuly  with  it<  powerful  feet 
andiiharp  ^pur,  with  whiobtt  iaako  said  to  beat  the  ground, 
in  ovdar  to  diitiwb  tbo  woroMi  on  whieh  k  fegda,  aeitiag 
ibcn  with  ttg  bfll  tbe  intttnt  tMv  mtk»  their  appmrance. 

Gographiccd  Dittributiun. — The  Apleryx  it  said  to  in- 
bibii  all  ihe  islands  of  New  Zealand,  partieuUurly  thu 
nvtlMni  nd  of  the  m  ul  d  ic  ^ « hui  d .   ( Ditidt  qfAiutfma.) 
Fossil  SruuTHioNiDiB. 

In  November,  Isay,  l'r()(e*,«urO«eii  eshibiled,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  ifa«  Zoological  Sooisiy  of  London,  Um  fragmant  of  iba 
imft  of  a  ftmar,  %\x  inehet  in  length,  and  Bve  inehea  and 
a  half  in  its  -mnllest  circuniferonce,  with  both  extrcmilies 
broken  ufi.  Tijii  bone  of  ati  unknuwu  stiulhious  bud  of 
l.  rui^  sue,  presumed  tu  bo  pxtinct,  wai  nut  into  ihu  Profea- 
ieaot's  bauds  for  examination,  by  Mr.  Rule,  with  the  state- 
uratthat  it  was  found  in  Nuw  Zeulaiid,  where  tbe  natives 
haw  a  tradition  that  it  belonged  to  a  bird  of  tba  Eagia 
kiod,  which  hat  become  exiioot,  and  to  vbioh  they  siva  ue 
Dane  *  Movie.'  Similar  boiuM^  It  ia  Miid*  ai*  fBOMf  buried 
IB  th«  banks  of  the  rivers. 

After  a  luinuic  description  of  the  bone,  Professor  Oweu 
proceeds  thus:^'Ti>era  is  no  bjiie  of  sinuUir  s^ze  which 
prnenta  a  cancellous  structure  »u  ulu&cly  rcsembhng  that  of 
ibe  preseut  bone,  as  docs  the  femur  of  the  ostrtoh :  but  this 
ttruclure  it  interrupted  in  the  ostrich  at  the  middle  of  the 
^htft,  where  the  parietea  «f  the  medullaiy,  or  rather  air- 
cavity,  are  •mooth  and  unbroken.   From  th»  di1IS»rence,  I 

cu.idude  the  Struthioui  bird  indicated  by  the  present  fra^;- 
t&cat  lo  have  been  a  heavier  aud  lauru  i>lugguh  spe«it}i>  than 
tile  oiitricb :  its  femur,  and  probably  its  whole  leg.  was 
iiiorter  and  thicker,  it  is  only  in  the  ostrich's  femur  that 
I  liSTe  observed  superflcial  reticulate  impressions  similar  to 
Ibote  on  the  fragment  in  queatioo,  Ihe  Ostrich's  femur  is 
.  iuboompreasad,  white  the  preeent  k  eylindrieal.  approaching 
in  thit  respect  nearer  to  the  femur  of  the  E:n..-u  ;  '<ni  iu 
diameter  is  one-third  greater  than  that  uf  the  Urges.;  Ei.ieu  i, 
f«:imr  \riih  which  I  luive  compared  it.  Tbe  Iwnus  of  the 
etueiuities  of  the  great  Tttiudo  Elephantopm  are  &ulid 
throughout.  Those  of  iho  cri>oo<lile  have  no  caiicelluus 
tuneture  hke  Uie  pceieat  hone.  Tbt;  caooeUoua  atructure  of 
Ike  maiBiBifeioiaalong  booea  ia  of  a  mueh  finer  and  more 
Ikioos  cbaraotar  than  in  the  fossil.  Although  I  apeak  of 
the  bono  under  this  term,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  does 
n  t  [ireiont  the  charac;ors  of  a  true  fi^ssil ;  it  is  by  inj  means 
Kiiiiitraliied ;  it  ha«  probably  been  on  or  in  the  ground  for 
some  time,  but  atill  retains  most  of  its  animal  matlw.  It 
weight  seven  ounces  twelve  drachma  avoirdupoia. 

'The  disooveryof  a  relieofalufeatttttbloiabifdinNew 
Zetland  i«  one  of  peouliar  intevaat  oo  Meeantef  the  remark- 
•hte  ehaiaeter  of  the  exiating  Fanna  of  that  kland,  which 
ttill  includes  one  of  tliu  must  extraordinary  and  snumaluusi 
genera  of  the  struthious  order ;  and  because  of  thu  clo«e 
snalogy  which  the  event  induated  by  the  present  relic  offers 
io  tbe  extinction  of  the  D«>do  of  tiie  island  uf  the  Mauritius, 
io&r  as  judijroent  can  be  formed  of  a  single  fragment,  it 
Moa  piohahle  that  the  extinct  bird  of  New  Zealand,  if  it 
ptevB  10  be  exiinet,  presented  proportiooa  more  nearly  re- 
Kmblini;  thc«e  of  the  Dodo  than  of  any  uf  the  existing 
Strut/iionid<e.  Any  opinion  however  o»  to  its  specific  form 
can  ocly  be  conjectural ;  tlie  femi.  ■  [  \\\n  Stilt-bird  UHman- 
Afw)  would  never  have  revealed  the  anomalous  devolop- 
fecnt  of  the  olber  bouee  of  the  leg;  but  far  as  my  skill 
ia  interpretiog  an  oMeoaa  fragment  may  be  endited.  I  am 
viUinj;  to  tiifc  tbe  reputation  A>r  it  on  the  atalooient  that 
there  has  existed,  if  there  does  not  now  exist,  in  New 
Zealand,  a  struthious  bird  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  in  sixe 
\i<  the  ostrich."    (Zool.  Proc»  1839.) 

The  account  uf  the  bones  found  buried  in  the  lale  of 
France  and  tbe  island  of  Rodriguett  iriU  bo  Amnd  in  tbe 
Ulide  Dooo,  vol.  ix..  p.  52. 

And  here  ««  dose  an  abridged  account  of  perhaps  the 
Mat  iateroating  Ikmdijr  in  tbe  wbdo  elaa*  of  birda,  lioping 
keeever  that  no  materkt  omiaiien  will  be  found,  whilat, 
t!iiiiLjj{h  the  kir.  lii  if  friends,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
piAeat  our  rcuduK.  .vith  some  information  nut  proviously 
published.  When  we  look  at  the  bimlcous  ostn  h,  with  it^ 
I«|a  Tentciele  between  the  ttfif  and  the  atomacb.  and  ita 


r  vaat  reeeptaele  vhere  the  vrine  eoeumulatet,  as  in  a  blad- 

del',  we  may  well  excuse  the  unlienls  for  their  doubts  as  to 
,  the  place  ot  the  animal.  '  Iho  name  of  Camel-Bird,  by 
I  which  It  was  known  not  only  to  the  GroeLj  and  Romans, 
but  ali>o  to  tbe  nations  of  the  East ;  tbe  broad  assertion  of 
Aristotle  that  the  ostrich  was  partly  bird  and  portly  quad- 
ruped ;  and  that  of  Pliny,  that  it  might  almost  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  elaaa  of  beuria,  are,*  ee  Hr.  Bennett  well  mi)  s, 
•but  so  many  proofs  of  the  popular  recognition  of  a  well 
authenticated  xoological  truth.'  Tn  the  Cussowary,  the 
■  1,1  '  the  Aptt-ryT,  the  covering  of  the  body  becomes 
i>uniDLliui|»  betvrL'un  I'eatburt*  aud  liair;  in  the  Ctutowary 
and  Emeu  the  «ing  i:i  dwindling  rapidly;  and  in  Aptaryz 
lias  groat  charaoteristic  of  tbe  birds  is  reduced  to  a  man 
rudiment;  while  in  all,  the  lowir  extremities,  with  which 
theykiek  like  qnadrupeda,  aio  meat  bmbly  developed. 

STRUTT,  JOfiRPR,  en  artiat  and  antiquary  of  consi- 
derable merit,  was  born  at  Springfield,  in  Esse.x,  Oct.  27, 
174U.  Hl^  father  was  the  owner  of  a  null  at  bprin>;field.  At 
the  ago  of  fourieen  the  sun  was  ajiprenticed  to  the  unfortu- 
nate WiUtaiu  Wynne  Kyland,  tliu  en>;ravttr,  and  afterwarda 
became  a  student  of  the  Roval  Academv,  vbaro  he  tried  bia 
talent  at  painting  in  oiL  In  1771  ha  boMmoo  atudontin 
tbe  reading-room  of  the  Briiiah  MoMttm,  the  manmeript 
atorea  of  which  gave  a  new  bias  to  Ids  pursuits,  and  where 
be  ooneeived,  and  obtained  the  chief  embellishments  for, 
most  of  the  literary  labours  which  he  aflerwaui  ,  i  vtw  uted. 

In  1771  he  published  his  first  work,  'The  Regal  and 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  England,  containing  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  English  roonarclw  from  Edward  the  Con* 
ftfssor  to  Henry  Vlll.,'  a  thin  volume  in  quarto;  a  nov 
edition  of  whica  he  publiabedi  with  a  Supplement,  in  1 793. 

In  1774  be  publiahed  the  8rat  volume  4to.  of  what  he 
called  '  Hr/rda-Anf^el-Ciynnun,  oi  a  c<jniplete  View  of  the 
Manners,  Customs,  Arms,  Habits,  iitc.  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
En<;land,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxmis ;'  the  second  vo< 
lume  of  which  appeared  m  17  75,  and  tbe  third  in  1776. 

In  1  777  and  1  778  he  published  hie  *  Chronicle  of  Eng- 
land,' in  i  veU.  4to.  Ue  bad  inlendod  to  bring  this  work 
down  to  bia  own  time  hi  aix  eoliimeai  but  not  meeting  with 
ihe  encouragement  ho  lookod  fbr,  hoaloppad  Ot  thoNor* 

man  Cotiquest. 

Hit  next  work  was  'A  Biographical  Dictionary,  contain- 
ing an  AcoouDt  uf  all  the  Engravers  from  theearlient  period 
to  the  present  time,  lUustruied  by  oogtaviugs,'  2  vols.  4ia, 
London.  1785  and  1786}  a  work  very  craditabla  to  )^  judg- 
ment and  mduatry. 

In  1790  an  asthmatic  complaint  rendered  a  country  resi- 
dence necessary,  when  he  retired  to  Bacon's  farm  in  Hert- 
fordshire, w  here  he  employed  a  part  of  his  timo  in  engrnvinp 
a  series  of  plates  iu  liluttlialton  of  '  Pilgrim's  Progioss.* 
Here  he  remained  for  four  or  five  years. 

in  179S  he  returned  to  London,  and  began  ooUeeting 
materials  for  his  '  Complete  View  of  the  Dross  and  Babita 
of  tbe  Pwple  of  BnglaiMl  from  tbe  establiahment  of  the 
Saxona  io  Britain,'  the  flrtt  volume  of  which  he  published 
in  1796,  and  the  second  in  1799. 

Iu  1  HO  1  be  published  Ihe  last  work  Uo  lived  to  complete,  on 
'The  Spurts  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England.'  4to.; 
reprinted  in  1810, 4to.,  and  again  in  8vo.  edited  by  William 
Hone,  in  1830. 

Ho  died,  in  ukkiw  oimnutaneei^  in  Charlea  Street, 
Hatton  Garden,  Oetobar  16th,  1S99.  He  left  some  mann* 
:-;rrip'-;  in  tho  po»se»si;-n  of  hi^  ?iM\  1'r"ni  v.  liu'h  '  Queen  Hoo 
Hail,'  a  romance,  and  '  Anlicnt  Tiijk's,'  a  drama,  in  -1  \uls. 
Umo. ;  and  'The  Test  of  Guilt,  or  Traits  uf  Anticnt  SuiiL-r- 
siiiion,  a  dramatic  tale,  with  the  Bumpkin's  Disaster,  fiCc* 
4to.,  have  been  since  published. 

Nichols,  in  his  '  Literary  Anecdotes,'  whose  aeeount  era 
have  principally  followed,  enumerates  (vol.  v.,  p.  685,  686)  a 
oonsiderable  number  of  aiogle  platra  which  Mr.  Striitt  en- 

5 raved  and  published,  as  well  as  a  few  paintings  in  oil  and 
rawings. 

STRUVE,  GEOHG  AD.\M,  was  horn  ut  Magdeburg, 
on  tbe  2dth  o(  September,  IfilQ.  His  father,  the  proprie- 
tor of  Waiideslebcn,  was  judge  in  the  supreme  court  of  tbe 
duchy  of  Magdeburg.  The  family  of  Struve  came  originally 
from  Bronawiek.  in  whieh  the  grandlktber  of  the  aul^aot 
of  this  aketeb  poawHed  an  equestrian  flef.  Seme  of  the 
K'i-t  iin'-3  of  the  mother  of  Q.  A.  Struve  had  o  !'i;:r.i'il  tiigh 
judicial  otfi<»»,  and  others  had  pursued,  with  success,  the 
1  carc-  r  uf  University  honours. 

I    Steuve'a  £itther  waa  too  much  ooeiipiid  by  judioial 
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duties  to  siiperinternl  tlie  inimito  details  of  liii  son's  cduca-  | 
lion;  but  las  innllier  lab.nired  anxiously  lo  instil  devo-  j 
donal  feelings  iitto  his  iiilaiu  inmd.  He  received  instruc- 
tion in  tbc  first  eleDaont&  of  Latin,  and  ulher  branclio*  of 
kmnriedga^  at  tb*  Ij'Mum  of  Mtgdabarg.  until  he  attained 
hi*  elvTsntti  y«ar.  In  1630  b«  wm  tent  to  the  gyronasium 
of  ScMeiisiivctn,  where  he  remained  till  1636.  His  prin- 
cipal tuiur  was  Ri*>hur,  a  man  of  great  reputation  as  a 
teacher,  wlio,  hiisuieii  t,'rounding  him  thoroughly  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  imported  to  htm  some  notions  in  philosophy  and 
bellM-lettrei. 

Hit  family  had  suffered  much  during  these  six  vears 
from  die  dettniction  of  Magdeburg  by  Tilly's  army,  and  the 
devastation  of  the  district  in  which  their  property  ky.  They 
led  an  unsettled  life  fi>r  Mvenl  veua,  sometimM  in  on« 

town,  sotnelimes  in  another,  till  tne  j^'orm  f  .rar  having 
drifted  into  oilier  provinces,  they  venlureu  a^<tm  to  taiie  up 
their  abode  at  Magdeburg.  Not  long  afiei-  ibeir  return, 
Geor<{  A'lam  arrived  at  the  houso  of  his  parents  a  few  days 
hoonet  than  he  was  ocpaoted.  Six  yaata  bad  no  completely 
ehanged  his  a|ipM»«ae«^thathewa8Noeiveda»a«liaa|^ 
both  by  his  parent*  and  slatan,triu>diAoot  TCCOgDiM  bim 
until  111  i^et-Lircd  himself. 

in  June,  16  56.  Stiuve  entered  the  University  of  Jena. 
The  taste  which  he  had  acquired  for  liierature  and 
science,  under  bis  scboolmaktur,  prompted  him,  although 
the  law  was  his  professional  study,  to  devote  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  the  sbiloeopbical  classes.  He  attended 
the  betuiee  of  Philip  Herat  upon  ethics;  of  Daniel  Stahl 
vpon  logio  and  meuphntiea;  «f  Johann  2eiiold  upon 
pbytiea ;  and  of  Johann  MIehael  Dehlerr  upon  oratory  and 
history.  These  were  branches  of  knowleaj^e  which  the 
jurists  of  his  day  were  only  in  a  few  rare  instances  be- 
ginning to  cultivate,  but  he  tound.  in  after  life,  advania^e 
from  this  preliminary  tntelleetuai  discipline.  Kven  m  this 
early  age^  if  we  may  eradit  the  imn  ua'.e  of  his  son,  he  had 
heeomeawareof  the  important  Ugbt*  whicha  study  of  history 
vai  ealculated  to  throw  upon  the  doctrhiei  of  law,  and  the 
advantage  a  la\vyer  mif^ht  derive  from  cultivating  a  logical 
precision  in  the  ^lalemenl  of  hii,  arffuroents  and  an  elezant 
diction.  So  strong  was  Ih^  i^en&e  of  the  latter  requisite,  that, 
in  addition  to  the  public  lectures  on  rhetoric,  he  attended 
private  claisea  for  practir«l  exercise  in  oratory.  Seeing 
tito  bow  mveb  depended  in  law  upon  precision  of  Ian- 
gaase.  he  extended  his  inquiries  into  the  field  of  philology. 

All  these  pursuits  however  were  earned  on  in  su'uordioa* 
lion  to  bts  legal  studies.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Peter 
Dieierich,  Erasmus  Ungebaucr,  and  Ortholph  Fomman. 
The  last-mentioned  w  as  n  risiation  of  Struve's  mother,  and 
the  youns^  man  had  been  canBded  to  his  Buperintendonce.  a 
trukt  which  he  conscientiously  discharged  by  a  watchful 
direction  of  his  prifale  studies.  Slruve  had  no  relish  for 
the  wild  merriment  which  then,  even  more  than  in  modern 
times,  was  ohaneleristie  of  the  German  student.  He  seems 
to  1  -r.  •  b«en  of  a  quiet  and  even  timid  disposition,  for  a 
Irigiu  that  he  ^'ot  from  some  soldiers,  when  a  inaraudint^ 
party  plundered  .lena,  soon  after  hia  arrival  at  the  Univer- 
sity, impaired  ln%  health  sensibly  for  several  yearn.  Uis 
irreproachable  conduct  prepossessed  the  professors  in  his 
fisvour;  and  the  distinguished  appearance  he  made  in  a 
disputation  which  he  maintained,  in  the  pbtloeophieal  fa- 
culty, on  his  thesis  '  De  Victoria  et  Clade,'  in  IG38,  raised 
great  expeotattons  of  his  future  eminence.  He  quilted 
J«na  on  the  llth  of  Septemlier,  IGJ'J,  and  his  jniblir  certi- 
ficate from  ihe  beads  of  tho  University  vta&  more  than  usu- 
ally Haltering. 

He  remained  upwards  of  a  year  in  hii  father's  bouse  for 
the  purpose  of  re-esiubliahin^  his  heahii,  which  had  not  yet 
reeovered  from  the  effeou  of  the  shook  ^ve  alluded  to.  In 
the  yeer  Itil  he  entered  himself  at  the  Universityof  Helm- 
stlidl,  where  ho  remained  till  .\pril,  IC-Ij.  Hermann  Con- 
ring  was  then  in  the  vigour  of  iil'u:  Siruve  attended  during 
the  summer  of  1641  his  lectures  on  (he  history  of  anlient 
(lermany,  lu  wlin  li  ihw  '  Germaiiia  of  Tacitus  served  as  a 
lext-kcMik.  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year  he  beard  Ru- 
dolph Diephold's  lectures  upon  'genealogia  historic^.'  as  a 
supplement  or  oootinuaiion  of  Osntillf?;  whose  lectures 
epoo  polities  be  attended  at  the  same  time.  In  1642  he 
was  a  member  of  a  olasa  to  which  Conring  expounded  the 
Politics'  of  ArtslotUr.  Hcmrich  Habne.  at  iliat  tinii^  the 
mo»t  esteemed  civilian  in  Gennany,  had  ciUMid  to  leeluic, 
out  Siruve  was  fortunate  enoui,'h  lo  be  ^-elected  as  his  ama- 
nueosis  on  some  oocsMonsk  and  iMard  the  'Paodecu'  explaiued 


by  his  colleague  Wescnbeck.  ITis  relation  with  Conrad 
Horn  was  more  iiiiuiiale,  for  his  father  had  [daced  him 
un<ier  the  imiiieiliaie  control  of  that  profi^or,  ^«bo  exercised 
him,  along  wuli  hisoiher  jmiuls.  unremittingly  in  private 
dispuiatioDs.  la  January,  1642,  Strove  nainiatoed  a  puhlis 
disputation  In  the  juridical  Iheutly.  en  a  thesis  *  De  Damnls, 
illis  prtecipue  que  ex  dolo,  cu1|^.  aut  casu  pruveniunt, 
harumque  correctionibus  et  prnstaiiombus.'  And  in  July. 
1643,  he  roamtaincd  one  in  the  philosophical  faculty,  on  a 
thetis  '  De  Ducibus  et  Cumiiibu!>  Imperii  Germanici.'  In 
February,  164^,  bo  again  supported  a  juridical  thesis  *Da 
Vindicta  Pnvata ;'  and  bavioK  been  admitted  to  the  pieli- 
roinary  examinations,  received  bJslieeiMB  aa  caodidBle  Ibr 
the  degree  of  J>Mtor  of  Laws. 

Two  months  thereefter,  before  he  had  completed  his  36  th 
year,  he  was  appointed  bv  Augustus,  duke  and  archbishop 
of  Magdeburg,  assessor  to  liio  i;iagistrates  of  Halle,  an  oftice 
which  he  retained  not  quite  a  year  and  a  half.  Ill  i  ;  e 
month  of  February,  1646.  lie  received  as  a  matter  of  couno 
the  title  of  Doctor;  and  in  the  December  following  he  was 
called  to  fill  Uie  elMir  of  law  in  the  univeitity  of  Jena,  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Fibieios.  He  was  admitted  an 
assessor  to  the  magistracy  in  January,  1C47  ;  and  in  June, 
1648.  an  assessor  to  the  high  court  of  tbc  circle  of  Saxony. 
He  continued  in  the  discharge  of  bis  j  udicial  and  acadonaical 
duties  till  1667.  His  opinions  were  in  great  request  both 
in  controversies  relating  to  public  and  thosq  relating  to  pri- 
vate righu.  The  town  of  Brunswick,  heinf  at  that  time 
involved  in  a  dispute  regarding  its  privileees  with  the  duke^ 
requested  Struve  to  undertake  the  management  of  their 
legal  business;  and  he,  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
patrons  of  the  university,  was  appointed,  on  the  -2Cth  of 
March.  1661,  counsel  in  ordinary  to  the  good  town  of  Bruns- 
wick for  three  years,  with  an  annual  salary  of  300  dollars, 
becoming  bound  to  adviw  its  magistrates  in  writing  when- 
ever oslled  upon*  anil,  if  necessary,  to  visit  the  town  four 
times  in  the  year.  The  duke  and  town  having  aettled  their 
dispute  by  a  compromise,  this  eonneetion  was  dbsolved  in 
December,  16GJ.  At  first  Strove  lectured  upon  tlic  'Insti- 
tutes,' a  duly  devoUing  upon  the  youngest  professor.  Aa  hi* 
seniors  died  off,  lie  was  called  in  succession  to  lecture  upon 
the  'Pandects,'  tbc  'Code.'  and  ultimately  upon  feudal 
law.  Entertaining  from  his  own  experience  a  high  opinion 
of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  disputations,  he  ent-ourujed 
bis  pupils  to  engage  in  them  fiequentlv  among  themselves 
under  bis  guidance;  and  in  course  or  time  the  idea  sug- 
gested itself  to  htm  of  making  the  young  men  maintain  m 
succession  disputations  on  all  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
branch  of  law  he  nufjlit  be  lecturing  upon  at  ihc  tuue. 
From  u  series  of  theses  impugned  and  defended  in  thifs 
manner  arose  his '  Syntagma  .Turis  Feudolis,'  first  published 
in  I663|  and  hia  'SyntBgiaa  Joria  CiviUsb*  fliat  published  in 
1648. 

He  received  unexpectedly,  in  the  year  1667,  the  sppoint^ 

inent  ofpi  ivy  counsellor  \o  the  dukes  of  Weimar,  and  trans- 
ferred himself  witli  his  family  lo  the  seat  of  ;;overiinu'nt  in  lire 
nioiilh  of  December.  H  is  disciiai  ge  of  the  lii.iie--  of  I  his  ollic« 
gave  so  uiuch  ^atisfucuon,  thai  when  the  line  at  Saxe- 
Altenburg  became  extinct  in  1672,  and  doubts  were  enter- 
tained whether  the  line  of  Gotha  or  Weimar  had  tho 
nearest  daim  to  the  aueeession,  he  was  selected  as  the  ablest 
person  to  advocate  the  eauseef  his  masters.  In  the  conduct 
of  this  delieste  business  be  had  the  meni  or  good  fortune  to 
give  entire  satisfaction,  both  to  flu  }  ii  i\  for  w  hose  interests 
be  acted,  and  ihat  lo  which  bewasoppojed.  When  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  house  of  Weimar  were  divided  between  the 
brothers,  he  remained  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Weimar. 
Notwithstanding  the  load  of  public  business  which  devolved 
upon  him  during  this  period  of  his  life,  he  contrived  to  find 
some  thne  Ibr  the  literature  of  his  professioa.  He  published 
in  1C69  answers  to  objections  which  had  been  urged  a-  n  t 
sotuc  of  ihu  doctrines  mainUuied  in  bis  '  Synlauina  .Uiri^ 
Civilis,'  a  work  which  had  however  been  comijleicd  bilore  he 
left  Jena.  He  compiled  his  remarks  on  the  '  Imiiiu'  of 
Goibofredua.  which  his  son  Burkhard  Gotth* '.f  published 
at  Frankfort  after  his  death.  In  166U  be  published  'Jus 
Sacrum  Justinianeum.' 

The  Ordioariusef  the  Judieial  College  of  Jena  died  in 
1674  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  aotiv«  competition  uf  the 
most  di-,tiiiguisbtd  Oennan  jurists  for  so  honourable  and 
luL-ralivu  uu  em|)luytuent,  Struve  was  selected  by  the 
patrons  of  the  university  as  the  bc>i  qualific<l  for  the  otHoe, 
along  with  which  the profissionhipofcaaou law  wts  then  una- 
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hm\j  held.  On  Mth  of  July,  b«  ntwle  with  hiiftunily  | 
•  sort  of  Ititttuph'^  entry  into  Je'v.  :  f  t  the  citizen-,  and 
the  tneitibet*  of  Vbe  univemily  met  hitn  in  proccbsioii  at  sDinu 
distance  liutii  '.be  town.  Thu  importaiu  offices  to  which  he 
had  been  uppouited  be  ountinued  to  All  lill  his  death, 
although  the  active  discharge  of  (heir  dutien  was  intomptcd 
for  a  time  by  the  affairs  of  the  reeency  of  Jena. 

On  the  death  of  Ouke  Bernard,  to  who:«e  ahara  thedueby 
of  Jena  had  ikllen  at  the  partition  of  th«  Wainw  taccito* 
riea.  hiK  son  Johann  Wilhelro.  a  minor,  tueeeeded.  Hw 
uncle  Julmnn  Ernest  of  Weimar  was  guardian,  but  it  was 
deemed  expedient  that  a  permanent  council  of  rciiency 
should  sit  at  Jena.  Struve  wah  appointed  president  of  this 
body  about  the  end  of  August,  1660.  In  virtue  of  this 
qqioiDtment,  tbe  vlioto  barden  and  responsibility  of  the 
gananl  «sMtttiv«  gofarninmit  of  ih«  {arhiory.  tbe  dttcbaiia 
of  the  oowwtorm  Iniainm,  and  Um  nanaMmrat  of  the 
llnaneea.  fell  upon  his  shoulders.  Ho  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish to  another  the  discharge  of  his  professorial  duties, 
reserving  however  his  appellate  jurisdiction  as  ordinarius. 
So  many  earea  naturally  distraci«Ki  his  attention  from  )m 
own  private  concerns,  which  were  considerably  dilapidated 
in  consequence  of  his  elevation.  His  pre-eminent  pusiiion 
too  exposed  him  to  much  malevolence;  but  he  lalraurcd  m- 
deliKiigsbly»  mm!  fpim  Mtiabctioo  both  to  tbe  dub*  of  Wei- 
mar.  «id  to  tbe  dake  of  Biseaaeb.  who  at  bii  death  stM' 
ceeded  him  in  the  rogency.  The  young  djke  of  Jena  died 
towards  the  clo»e  o(  1(»UU,  not  bug  after  u  partition  was 
agreed  to  by  the  lines  of  Weimar  and  Eisenach,  and  the  , 
council  of  regency  being  dissolved  in  consequence,  Struve 
was  restored  to  his  academical  functions. 

His  life  at  Jena,  both  befoce  and  after  tbis  interruplioa, 
tboogh  a  busy  was  a  uniform  one.  As  privy  ooaaiaUor  he 
atteiraed  every  ooDSiiltatioa  to  which  he  was  aummooed  by 
the  dakea  bis  masters.  As  Ordinarius  be  presided  both  in 
the  ordinary  and  appellate  tribunals  of  Jena  H<  i  ie 
pared  opinions  in  reply  lo  tbe  cases  addressed  by  uumciuu^ 
applicants  either  to  the  J  udicial  College  of  Jvn,\.  or  to  him- 
self individually.  In  addition  to  these  occupations,  he 
lutbfuUy  expounded  to  his  pupils  tbe  doetrines  of  tbe 
cuonieal  lav  aa  then  iMoivad  in  tha  eonrta  of  the  Fto- 
teataot  statas  of  Ctennaay.  After  tbe  dissolation  of  iha 
regenc  y,  he  did  not  again  enter  the  academical  cb^ir,  but 
coatmued  nevertheless,  with  unabuti-d  diliirenoe,  to  urge  on 
tbe  literary  undertaking)!  to  which  bi^  profesiiionui  duties 
had  prompted  bim.  and  which,  even  whiUt  acting  as  vice- 
regent,  he  had  not  neglected.  He  prepared  u  new  edition, 
vitb  notes  explanatory  of  the  points  in  which  the  Lutheran 
derialed  from  the  Roman  Catholic  system  of  cation  law,  of 
Valeriua  Aadnaa's  tmaliao  on  that  bnneb  of  yumfndmm, 
which  he  lUied  as  a  taxt>baofc;  bat  it  was  not  published 
till  IGSC,  when  other  cares  prevented  him  fr  m  continuing 
hii  lectures.  The  chief  ambition  of  Irn,  Uter  lifo  was  to 
bring  the  canontcul  law  of  Protestant  Germany  into  a  better 
and  more  systematic  form.  With  thai  view  be  proj[ected 
various  worka;  but  on  account  of  their  extent,  and  tbaiatw^ 
raptioos  he  experiaooed,  only  fragments  of  tbem  vameom- 
plated.  A  proji)cied*JttriBprndentiaCanoBioa«'aftertheiiio- 
del  of  his  own  'Jurisprudentia  Romano-Gamiaaica,' remained 
a  meru  project.  Of  a  complete  'Commentary  on  the  Five 
Books  of  ihe  Decretals,'  only  that  which  relates  to  the  fifth 
book,  *  Dc  Uelictis,'  wus  published,  at  Jena  in  1691  :  it  a|>- 
pears  that  his  sou  Geurg  Gottlieb  acted  as  editor.  It  was 
bis  intention  to  treat  the  doetrine  of  marnuf;e  in  a  much 
-ftiller  manner  in  his  aniiotationsOilthafoilith  book  :  valuable 
?matcTiaIs  wer«eoUaetedfi>rihepunMaa;  and  he  bad  resolved 
making  his  son  Burkbard  Gottbelf  diiceet  tbem  under  bis 
own  supenntendpnci-  and  directit.n,  In;  the  young  man 
preferred  accepiing  the  invitation  uf  brother  at  Darm- 
stadt, os  has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  article.  Tl.r 
materials  fur  a  projected  treatise  'De  Causis  el  Bene- 
firiis  Ecclesiasticis'  were  in  like  manner  left  unarranged 
at  bis  death.  Tbe  materials  and  plana  of  the  great  stnic- 
•oe  be  contemplated  atone  snreivad  him.  Ha  knnA  timt, 
amid  all  his  labours,  to  compile  a  system  of  the  oonmon 
law  of  tbe  Empire  in  the  German  language,  a  trork  which 
waji  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Duke  Ernest  of  Golha, 
and  puhtuihcd  in  1689.  It  was  the  rir>t  German  treatise  of 
tbe  kind,  and  gave  u  severe  shock  to  tlie  iirejudi<  t;s  of  most 
of  bis  contemporaries.  The  autumn  before  bis  ileaih  he 
undertook  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the  'Crimiualia'  of  Carp- 
eovioa  for  a  lieipaig  bookseller,  but  death  prevented  bim. 
H»  soft  vaaadta  that  hia  energy  and  loTa  «f  life  aeemad 


materially  to  abate  afker  the  Aoek  he  reoeited  by  tlio  death 

uf  the  youiijr  duke.  He  conlimiud  however  without  inter* 
mission  the  arduous  dutios  of  Ins  i^Iice,  and  wus  seifed  in 
court  Willi  tht'  illness  which  cuiried  luni  otf  in  less  than 
lw«iity-four  bourn.  It  was  a  maxim  which  he  waa  rund  of 
repealing,  that '  the  Ordinarius  of  Jena  ought  to  die  sta!!<iing.' 

Georg  Adam  Struve  waa  twice  married.  Uis  fiiat 
wiA  was  the  daughter  of  Christopher  Philip  Riehler,  vhom 
hesveeeeded  as  Ordinarius.  They  wore  married  on  the  6th 
of  November,  1648,  and  lived  together  fourteen  years,  during 
which  time  she  brought  him  eight  children,  all  of  whor.i  died 
before  him  except  two,  Friedm  h  August,  who  mhehted 
the  property  of  hi.<>  maternal  gruudfathor,  and  died  two  years 
a(\er  his  father,  and  Johann  Wilbeim.  a  practising  lawyer 
of  considerable  eminence,  long  resident  in  Darmsudt,  of 
whom  mention  has  been  made  in  tbe  preceding  aniele. 
ConsoMNU  that  Us  pioikasional  duties  ineapadtated  bim  from 

g lying  the  necessary  attention  to  the  education  uf  hi>  children, 
truve,  soon  after  tbe  death  of  his  first  wife,  began  to  look 
about  for  a  second.  His  choice  fell  upon  Susanna  Beilich, 
daughter  of  a  distinguished  lawyer  resident  la  Diesden. 
I  tn  y  were  mairied  on  the  last  day  of  October,  1663;  and 
stie  survived  him  six  years.  She  brought  him  seventeen 
cliildreo,of  whom  four  sons  and  one  daughter  survived  him. 
Three  of  the  aona.  G«o»  Gttttlieh.  Burkbard  Gotihel( 
and  Priedrieb  GettHeb.  embraeed  the  lei^al  profession,  but 
only  the  second  attained  !n  m  v  eminence.  Ernst  Goithold 
was  a  practi.Miig  physician  lu  liiui^nwick  Two  of  Struve's 
daui;hters  married  lawyers;  ihui  l.n  descended  from  OlW 
line  of  jurists,  and  wm  the  prot;enitor  of  another. 

His  published  works  are— '  Syntagma  Juris  Feudaloi* 
Jenas,  I6d3;  ibid..  1659;  Frankfort,  170S-4.  To  tbe  later 
editions  are  appended  *  Obsenrationes  Ibttdales  jazta  syn- 
tagmatis  juris  feudalis  ofdinem  digestai ;'  '  Decas  Consi- 
liorum  et  Responsorum  Feudalium,'  and  '  Centuna  Deci- 
-  ■  I  111  ,  (juii  iKim  res  feudales,quienam  allodialis.'  'Syniag- 
tiiuia  J  uiii>i,rudenti8D  CJivilis,'  Jena>,  I66S  (frequently  re- 
printed); '  J  urispnidentia  Romanu-Germaniea  Forensia,' 
Jenw,  i67U  ;  *  J  us  Sacrum  Ju8t>niancuffl,  sive  Progymnas- 
mata  ad  Titules  priores  Libri  i.  Codicia,*  Jens,  1668, 4to.; 
'  Evolutionas  Contmverstanim  in  Syntaffmaia  Juris  Cirilit 
comprebeiisa)riiiB,*Jeom,  1669;  *  Tnga  Diaasitationum :  de 
Viiidicta  private  et  relorsione  juris  iniqui;  de  aediflciis 
privatis;  et  de  anno na,' Jena),  1670:  '  Dissertationes  Cri- 
minales  XVI.  in  academia  Salana  publicffi  disquisitioni  prae- 
positeo,' Jena),  IC71;  '  Decisiones  Sabbathins,  Canoniom 
el  Praclicio;  Solectiones  du  Convetitionibus  et  Coiittacti^' 
Jenci677, 4to. ;  *  iNiotteetObservationes  Theoreticas.  CaniH 
nicael  PractieB,ad  Antonii  MatthaeiTractatum-deSuceea- 
sionibus,'  Jenss,  IC7S^4iD;  *Valerii  Alidma»  De^isehi  Ereto- 
mataJttrisOBnonid,euman{madwnaionibos,' Jenis,  lesoand 
1691,  8vr  ;  '  Dissertatio  Jutid.ra  r)e  Invocatione  Numinis 
Diviai,'  Jena.%  16t>2.4lo.;  '  Junspr udervtx,  oder  Verfassuiig 
der  Landiiblichcn  Rechte,' Mersbur^,  1689,  Svo.;  "  Comiiien- 
tarius  ad  Librum  V.  Decretaliuni  de  Deltctis,  Cur  a  Georgii 
Gottlebii  Struvii.' Jens,  1691,  4lo. 

Tlie  writings  of  Geora  Adam  Struve  indicate  a  mind 
which,  as  far  as  it  eould  see,  aaw  distinctly  and  eoneetly. 
He  belonged.  notwithstaadin|r  his  studies  in  philosophy  and 
history,  rather  to  the  race  of  jurists  which  preceded  him. 
than  to  the  more  aocompli8be<l  race  whieh  succeeded  him. 
His  historical  erudition  is  very  deficient  in  critical  dis- 
crimination ;  uud  he  labours  painfully  to  torture  the  doo* 
trines  of  law  into  the  tormuUe  of  scholastic  logic.  It  wasaa 
a  practical  lawyer  that  be  distinguished  himself;  a  eha- 
raeter  for  whieh  perhaps  even  the  limited  laojie  of  bis 
mental  vision  peeuliarly  qualified  him;  but  towards  tbe 
formafion  of  which  his  robust  yet  tranquil  cnn  .t;  Vu;ioii  both 
of  niind  and  bo<iy,  his  cleurncv*  of  appretieiiaiuu,  h<.  If-po-.M's- 
s,  HI,  and  moral  courage,  but  above  ull  his  high  and  pure 
sense  of  moral  rectitude,  were  invaluable  ingredients.  His 
influence  in  the  development  of  Crermsn  jurisprudence  was 
exercised  as  presiding  judge  in  an  important  appellate  tri- 
buual;  as  a  consulting  lawyer  vhoee  q)inions  irere  highly 
valued  thioughottt  all  QutatOfi  and  aa  a  judicious  former 
of  the  min«  of  ^outli.  He  worked  more  through  the 
jurists  he  trained,  tiian  by  his  own  works.  Georg  Adam 
buu.  e  was  one  uf  iboso  robust,  quiet,  powerful  nutuie^  which 
aie  of  more  importauc*  in  society  than  nme-ienilis  of  ihe 
mure  glaring  personages  who  engross  ihe  aduiiraUon  of 
the  tnuliitude. 

(/'it  Mutm  Stnmani,  rivt  d»  VUa  el  Seriptts  GeorgU 
Admi  StrmH,  JUuUrk  guomtam  JmwonuuM  9m«w 
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puia  pertolvit  mofstisnmus  >.iu*  Hureard  Gntthe\f 
S/rw.  J  cum,        I  I'  ^liullmu  Bielkium,  1705.)  1 

8TRUVB.  BURKHARIJ  GOTTHELF.  third  mq  by 
the  sMOod  murriaga  of  Georg  Adnm  Struve,  was  born  at 
Wwuial  on  tiit  tfUiof  Mav,  ia  tba  >'Mr  and  wm 
earried  to  Jmw.  «lwn  hb  Ikwcr  tmufbrrad  Ut  rwidenoe 
to  that  Ur  -verMty,  on  reoeivinK  the  oppointment  of  Ordi- 
nal as  of  iho  Judicial  CoHoge  there,  in  1674.  Great  paint 
«  i  1.}  taken  with  his  eduLuu m  'iv  lu»  parent! ;  and  in  aftur- 
lifu  Struve  often  ocknowieagud  hu  ubllKKtiuuit  tu  JuliaiiiT 
Friedrkh  Durre,  who  had  the  oharge  of  his  elemuntary 
•duntion.  An  incident  montioQed  in  the  Memoir  of  bu 
fttlwr.  vbich  he  pubUsiied  in  170S,  olmoet  leaves  the  im- 
MUMo  that  the  old  gentltntan  IfMtad  him  is  boyhood 
Uke  a  favourite  plaything.  Ths  last  tim*  G«orv  Adam 
Struve  presided  at  the  crealioii  of  a  iiurabcr  of  doctors  of 
law,  in  iho  year  IG&U,  he  oomraanded  Buriiiiard,  then  a  boy 
of  nine  yearsi  only,  to  make  his  lanarkl,  and  ft  qilWtiBP* 
With  the  reii  of  the  aaietubly. 

Not  loni^  after  tbi«  event  the  boy  wos  nent  to  the  gymna- 
lium  at  Zeittf  uid  oonlldad  to  the  care  of  Christopher 
GeUuiot.  Tsetor  of  th«  imlitntion.  Young  Burkhard  made 
himself  so  useful  to  hie  preceptor,  both  in  hi»  pcimla  Mtldf 
and  in  the  public  library,  that  he  gained  hit  eonfidene* 
suflifienilv  to  be  employud  ;is  litan;  upDn  the  ror- 

rected  and  enlarged  edition  oi  i'abei' »  '  Lejticon,'  whiuii  liu 
had  undortftken  lo  piibluh. 

Burkhard  Gotthelf  Struve,  having  attained  his  seven- 
leanth  year,  returned  to  Jena  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mencing hi*  unttenit/  studio,  in  17as.  Bii  fether.  who 
was  t1i9n  engrossed  with  the  loboun  which  Ml  to  hia  thaiw 
OS  pro^  '.  nt  y-:'  iho  regency  of  the  duchy  of  Jena,  bad  folin- 
(|uithu.l  iui  u  utue  the  active  discharge  of  the  profeatorial 
uffic«,  At  the  ur({ont  request  of  hiti  son  however  he  (con- 
sented to  give  private  justruction,  on  Wednesdays  ami 
Saturdays,  to  him  and  eleven  of  his  young  UKtociate:.,  in  the 
tyalem  of  .Romano- Germanic  law  reoognised  by  the  tribu- 
nals of  Germany,  and  the  plan  of  tuition  pursued  was  to 
oxsnitio  tbo  pupik  upon  the  eiensittary  trsstiio  on  thin 
braueh  of  lav  eompilod  by  thoir  initninior,  and  to  Morateo 
thorn  in  ari^uinj;  upon  controverted  docttinen.  BurVhard 
attended  at  tlie  same  time  the  prulectioni  of  Juhaiin 
Hartung  and  Peter  Miiller  in  Roman  law.  Ho  seems 
bowertrto  have  been  a  mure  assiduous  frequutiter  of  the 
Utanuy  dosses  of  Jacob  Miiller,  Andreas  Schmidt,  and 
mpsoiiHf  of  Goorg  Sehubatt,  then  rector  of  the  Univer^ 
sity,  andorirbaiOpMHidenoy  he  held,  in  1689,  a  public  dis- 
putation upon  some  theses  appended  to  his  dilsertntion 
•  De  Ludm  Equestribus.'  Not  long  after  ho  disputed  in 
the  juridioal  faoulM  o:i  lii  1  1  1  rti  ii  i  i  *  Da  Auro  Flu- 
viatili:'  and  on  boUi  ovcasiuii*  i;u  j&  said  to  iiavo  impreiaed 
hia  auditory  with  admiration  of  hit  precocious  talents.  \Vhile 
thus  engaged,  he  did  not  neglect  pursuits  more  euti^onani 
to  the  tastes  of  his  age,  country,  and  academical  associates. 
Ho  loamad  dananf.  and  was  Ibr  a  timo  a  Irsquent  atten- 
(hunt  in  the  fenein^-aehool.  TiHnf  howom  of  these  par- 
suit«,  he  dovotcd  himself  with  ardour,  in  his  leisure  hours, 
.to  the  Ktudy  of  the  French  lanmia^^e.  In  the  Memoir  of  his 
fttlhe-.,  i>li  iii5y  alluded  to,  he  mentions  that  about  tins  tune 
he  was  ompbycd  by  hit  father  in  a  collation  of  Im  Lalm 
treatise  '  Jurisprudentia  Romano-Oermanica  Forensis,' 
witb  his  work  on  the  sains  subject  in  German,  to  show 
llMt  thoone  was  not  a  mato  tfanslation  i^f  the  other,  but  a 
diffmnt  work.  The  ststemaiit  which  Burhbard  drew  up 
on  this  occasion  was  meant  to  ho  inserted  in  tho  pleadings 
of  the  publisher  of  the  Geima  i  v  irk,  against  whom  the 
publisher  of  the  other  had  brought  an  aciiuu ;  but  it  va& 
publi>lK  i!.  lit  a  later  period,  by  the  bookseller,  asa  preface  to 
a  new  edition,  without  the  compiler's  knowledge  or  consent. 
An  tinraM  of  this  kind,  and  the  repetiiions  undc;  n  ^ 
ibthor,  wan  wall  caloulatod  to  imptrass  the  leading  doctrines 
of  tbo  law  ttvon  his  tnamorj. 

Towards  the  close  of  tho  saOM  ysar  in  which  be  main- 
tained his  first  publio  disputattont.  Burkhard  Gotthelf 
Struve  repaired  to  the  university  of  Helmsladt.  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  history  under  Heinrioh  Meibom.  and 
civil  law  under  Georj^  En(!3lbrerht.  After  a  year's  re^n- 
dence  at  Helrasiiidt  he  went  to  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  in 
order  to  proflt  by  the  instructious  of  .Samuel  Strjk  and 
Potor  Sabuls.  During  his  abode  at  Fiankfort  ha  angagsd 
in  a  contiovar^  which  lod  bins  to  appear  for  tbo  flrst  tnao 
inniiiil.  An  Asoure  jurlatof  the  name  of  Schncgns  hurl 
^UUtahadi  m  iat9,  a  tlostiM  *  Da  Cuuoursu  tJtoditorum, 


in  waicli  hu  aiUc&cJ  iu;i^i;  dactrjuci,  l.tid  down  by  the  elder 
Struve,  in  his  '  Institutes  of  Furcimic  I*aw,'  ret;arding  the 
classification  of  creditors  and  the  nght  of  property  in 
dowry.  Burklisrd  assertad  the  correcineas  of  bis  father's 
viaws  in  a  panpbbt,  which  be  called  '  Struvius  aon 
Bvtim/  and  wIum,  to  judgo  by  the  wanntb  .with  whfoh 
he  speshs  of  tbo  oonteovorsy  at  a  much  riper  mo,  must 
have  been  rather  bitter.  Schnef;as  replied  in  the  satno 
strain,  but  his  young  antagonist  wa»  induced  by  the  advioa 
of  older  and  cooler  friends  to  allow  the  matter  to  rest. 

In  1691  Str)'k  having  accepted  of  a  chair  in  the  iiiiiver 
sity  of  Wittenberg,  Siruvo  returned  to  Jena,  and  was  soon 
after  sent  to  Hallo  by  hislkthari  with  a  view  to  his  attend- 
ing tha  sittinKs  of  tbo  snpianM  otwrt  thare,  in  order  tbat  ha 
might  tnako  hintolf  master  of  tho  ibms  of  procesa.  Tha 
dry  d«"tai'<  r  f  Ir^al  practice  were  repulsive  to  a  mind  early 
accustume  i  j  i  l:e  self-indulgent  habits  of  the  obstract  stu- 
dent,  and  t  )  il  i:  ipplauiic  attendant  upon  skill  in  mere  lite- 
rary ountrover»>y.  luiiiead  of  frequenting  the  court,  ho 
directed  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  theory  and  anti- 
quities of  publio  and  ihudal  law.  In  such  a  frame  of  mind 
be  lent  a  willing  aar  to  tba  inducements  held  out  by  an 
aldar  brotbor  to  inaka  a  tour  to  Belgium,  and  aflttwarda 
join  him  at  Darmstadt,  where  ho  was  established  as  a  prac- 
tising lawyer.  He  in  consequence  •>  siti-l  m  suciessiun 
Gotba,  the  Ha^ue,  Atnsterdam.  Rotterdam,  and  Leyden,  and 
was  ovary  where,  on  arcuuntof  his  father's  reputation,  kindU 
received.  He  afterwards  confessed  tbat  bis  thoughts  during 
this  journey  warn  rather  distracted  hjr  tha  gaiety  and  Splon> 
dour  of  tho  towns  be  visited,  than  eamestly  bent  upon  ex- 
tending bis  knowledge ;  wxt  was  this  ««ry  unpurdonsblo  in 
one  who  had  only  completed  his  twentieth  year.  He  did 
however  derive  some  benefit  from  the  conversation  of  drs- 
linifuiiihed  scholars  in  Utrecht  and  Leyden. 

Ai  liie  request  of  his  brother  lie  rcjiaiied  to  Frankfort  1 1 
take  charge  of  some  business  for  the  truukactiun  of  whu  tt 
be  requir&d  a  confidential  agent  in  that  town.  It  was  the 
time  of  the  fair,  and  the  novelty  and  bustle  of  the  scene  left 
a  laatiag  impression  upon  mttvo*s  mind.  Tho  aflbin 
whtoh  required  his  presonoe  thera  boinir  arranged,  he 

returned  Ir-  the  Ha^ue,  and,  iho  first  distraction  of  tra\eirm;4 
having  worn  oil,  settled  to  study.  The  favounio  pur^u:li  ui 
the  Dutch  literati  extended  his  field  of  inquury.  On  tlie  oiio 
hand,  the  Hague  being  then  a  centre  of  an  active  diplomacy, 
hia  tovaatigations  regarding  publio  law  were  enabled  to 
assumo  a  more  practical  and  real  character.  The  literary 
pursuits  too  of  bis  now  assoeiatos  bad  more  of  tha  tono  of 
aodoty  than  thoso  which  prevailed  in  the  German  univani- 
ttes.  On  the  other  hano.  the  museums  of  Holland,  and 
espoeially  tho  collections  of  onn^  and  other  antiquities,  ui- 
Iracted  him  to  inquiries  for  which  his  uivestiguliuiis  into  the 
antiqiiitu'.i  of  feudal  law  had  in  some  measure  prepared 
him  Uunug  his  residence  at  the  Hague  be  was  luuefatiga- 
hie  in  his  visits  to  all  the  inusenoa  and  tibimrias,  and  in 
bis  study  of  tha  nariodiasl  litactfnxa.  tdiiBh  opamod  in  a 
mannar  a  now  wond  to  falm.  Bo  mods  fbr  himsolf  a  eon- 
8ider.ible  collection  of  coins  and  anliquitiei  \VhiU-  tints 
cn^a^ed,  and  projeotiug  a  tour  through  Spain  and  Great 
Briiain,  h'j  wa.*  seizod  with  avialant  illnaas*  vhiofa  intai^ 
runted  h.s  pursuits. 

On  his  recover}  ho  rejoined  his  brother,  i  i  1  ^  anl» 
ployed  by  him  at  various  times  to  oonduct  actions  for  him  in 
the  oouru  of  Darmstadt,  Sluttgard,  and  Caisel.  Ho  was 
induced  about  this  time  by  the  mir  promises  of  a  Livonian 
nobleman  to  undertake  a  journey  in  bis  company  to  Sweden 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  mure  iiUiinatc  acquaintance 
with  the  antiquities  of  Scandinavia,  Struve  this  view 
proceeded  to  Haniburf,', where  he  was  to  be  joined  by  his  com- 
panion. Tho  count  not  making  hts  appearance  however,  he 
raturned  to  hishrather,  and  in  the  same  year  (1692)  visited 
W  etzlar,  fortbopurpoioofoblaining,  by  attending  tbasiuinga 
of  the  imperial  oouil,ainoroacet»atoknowledge  of  tho  piae« 
tiie  of  pubho  law.  While  thus  engaecd.  bo  was  attacked  by 
a  more  sievere  illness  than  the  preccdmi;;  and  some  uf  the 
symptoms  induced  a  suspicion  thai  it  was  ocea<'iLMied  by 
poison.  No  sooner  was  ho  convalescent  than  he  received 
inleiligence  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  Wetslar  in  order  to  lookaftor  his  share  in  the  inherit 
ance.  During  the  period  whieh  alapsed  between  hts  quit- 
ting tbo  university  and  bis  rotura  to  Janfc  Jua  mind,  though 
stimulated  to  greater  aotivity  aitd  famitkrised  wtlh  Objoeb 
ii'"  pTyator  reality  and  impuitance  than  li  jd  j  iLvionsly  en- 
gaged his  attention,  had  been  dissipated  aud  distrootcd  witb 
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their  multiplicity.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  oecuionall; 
el(ic«u«d  luf^ret  tbftt  Ue  had  not.  in  romplinnee  with  the 
rsque^t  of  hm  father,  remained  at  Jena,  m  rl  ^.  under  Ir^ 
direction  bu  collections  for  a  commentary  oii  the  law  of 
marriage,  an  oocupalion  which  must  haw  oaiitribuiud  lo  ^'ivi- 
luOD  mora  precision  and  more  oommaud  over  hit  tbouglits. 

On  kit  mum  to  Jena,  Struve  found  one  of  bis  brothers 
rngmly  Mmed  in  ponuit  of  the  philosaphn's  ttoiia.  H* 
«H  or  ■  ftcile  disposition,  as  is  apparent  from  an  aneedoto 
he  relate-  m  tlu-  Lifeof  his  rnthtr.  of  hi»  hicumng  a  rebuku 
by  undertui»;n;;  to  solicit  privaicly  for  a  person  whoie  con- 
duct vas  under  judicial  invosti^ulion  i  I;  -  l  u  :u>,  of 
temper  at  first  led  lum  to  join  in  Ins  broliier  8  exp«rHiien(s, 
Imt  Um  frensy  teited  him  in  turn,  and  he  wa.H  soon  as  /cabua 
as  a4*pt  M  tiM  olhw.  Aa  might  hav^  been  antteipated, 
tha  March  aftar  tbaaacret  of  makiiir  waaltb  abdad  in  bag- 
piing  both.  Tha  brother  was  only  Mvad  from  a  |mI  tf 
Sinivo  leliinf  the  ooUeotion  of  cutwaltias  he  had  made  in 
Holland,  and  even  a  part  of  his  wardrobe.  To  tlio  Intoxi- 
cation of  hi*  a;oMi.'ti  druams  succeeded  a  state  of  niisuiable 
deprtssion  wh:L'li  lasted  for  two  years.  Ho  seclu;led  lum- 
•elf  from  society,  and  absorbed  huaaalf  in  the  study  of  the 
Soipiaiaa  and  tha  thaakgiaal  wiitinp  «l  Tonlar  tad 
Anidi. 

>  When  ha  taooverod  hit  alaatiaHf  of  niad,  he  fcund  bin> 

self  unabte  to  encounter  the  expensu  of  following  out  tho 
academical  caruut  to  which  hi»  fslhor  had  destined  him. 
8  mo  timo  elapsed  befbre  any  pruspvct  of  employment 
opened  to  him.  In  169$  be  publiaheu  at  Fninkfuri  on  the 
Main  some  notes  on  the  legal  doubts  of  Oolhofiudu!.  (known 
among  juriil.s  as  the  Immo  of  Gotbofredua),  from  a  manu- 
script of  bis  father.  In  1696  he  publiUiad  a  laltar  to  bis  old 
teaebor  CaUarioa, *  Da  Biblioiberanini  hamMBqua  Pfmfeetia.' 
At  last,  in  1897,  be  was  appoiotad  by  the  patnmt  of  the 
ii:inf  i  ,tv  if  Jfua  curator  of  ilia  library.  Lpon  ii  l;  ivmg 
tlii*  a|)[H).iiiineiil,  be  openwl  pnvsio  clanjcs.  yivi;:L;  init: nc- 
tion.  accordiu)^  as  his  j  ;k  -  rca,  in  plusics,  tb<  <  Icim  riu 
of  the  Gre«k  ianguagu.  KoEUun  sntiquiiiea,  or  hiiitory.  Tho 
number  of  young  men  who  attended  htm  atwited  the  envy 
of  tba  aatabliabad  taa«ban»  ami  diaw  down  upon  bim  the 
actitra  onmiijr  of  Sehubait.  It  waa  fbund  oaaaaaaiy  lo  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  legitimation  as  teaabar;  and  far  this 
end  he,  m  the  year  i;t>i,  took  tho  degreaof  Dootorof  Xiiv 
and  Philo»u|ihy  a;  U.Cu-.  tl  >:  utnal  faea  baiQg  faniltadat 
the  nolicil  itum  of  Stryk  ond  Cellunus. 

As  sc)<jn  Oft  liti  ubiained  his  degree,  he  took  meosnros  for 
having  hiioseif  enrolled  as  Due  tor  Legens  at  Jena,  and  his 
subsequent  career  was  oiia  of  mmterrupted  success.  On 
Iha  daatb  of  Sabubart*  ha  «■■  aapoialad  lo  tha  obair  of 
hiatorjr.  and  ha  aomownaad  tha  anehaiiga  of  ita  datiaa  In 
171)4,  by  publishing  a  proprnmms  *  De  Viliis  HiSloricorum,' 
and  delivennx  a  public  orunon  '  Do  Mentis  Germanorum  in 
Iii>:onam.'  Ilis  fsme  at  a  public  tuacher  stiraclod  many  of 
the  young  nobiiiiy  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  among 
others  Prince  Bmest  Augustus,  afterwards  duke  of  Wuimar. 
Having  reeoived.  in  171 '2^.  an  invitation  to  the  univeraitv  of 
Kial,  ho  was  induced  lo  deciuie  it  by  the  patrons  of  Jena 
aanAmaa  apon  him  tbaoffiea  of  biatoriatraptmr  lo  iha  Hai> 
Tsrsiiy,  tba  rank  of  eounsallor,  and  the  appobitmant  of 
extraordinary  professor  of  law.  He  was  promiBed  the  sue- 
cwMHMi  tu  i1m»  oftiiuary  prufussoiship  of  fuudal  law,  which 
be  actually  obtained  a  few  years  later.  In  1 71 7  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  privy  counsellor  by  tho  reigning  prince  of  Bairautb; 
■ad  IB  1730  he  ractived  the  same  oumpliment  from  the 
Snoo  oouit.  Ha  rapaatadly  filled  the  oilioe  of  Dean  in  the 
Hiilaaapbic»l  Faeuhv,  and  was  thrice  cboeen  reoior  of  the 
uuiversity.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  May.  liaBi  koviag 
nearly  completed  bis  sixty-seveiiib  year. 

Struve  was  thrice  ronrried.  Ho  was  united  in  hi«  first 
eife,  Ann«  Eliaabetha  Bertram,  daughter  of  an  asstunsor  in 
tb«  court  altiiched  to  tho  »aU-»ui  X»  (  (  H  lie,  in  \l9it  who 
iied  in  17Q6.  leaving  hitn  two  duughlors.  Ue  married  in 
1707  bia  sooood  vife,  Retina  Slisabeiba  Stiadlar,  daughter 
of  tha  town-alark  of  Nauaabnig  on  the  Sala ;  the  year  of 
ber  daalli  ia  unoartafa  i  aha  Ml  no  aurviving  children.  In 
1724  he  married  Sophia  Maria,  widow  of  Ernest  Friedrii-b 
Kittoner.  aclai^}mBn  in  QnedloDburg,  who  brought  him 
tio  chiklren.  I 

Tbe  publislisU  works  oi  Bor%h«rd  Oottbalf  8truvs  arc 
very  Dumeroua.  A  complete  list  of  iheni  ii  f;iven  in  the 
'Acta  £ruclitorum'  of  Leipsig.  publuthed  in  174tt.  Ibe 
IbUoving  are  the  UQat  inporlaut,  either  on  account  of  tbeir 
aa^jaaa  and  iahwl  iitn»a»l»<K  ei  Iha  taiiawlionf  thay  gtw 


of  the  prMreasand  direction  of  the-  authur's  studies:— 'Slru- 
vtnsnon  Errans,'  Franc,  ad  Viad.,  1591,  lio. ;  '  Bibliotheca 
NuniiKiniitum  Antiq unrum ,'  Jlmv.v,  lir.^'l,  t2mo.;  'PiaNLirt-.s 
LKjsideria  in  Ohiium  Sunannrc  Berlichiae, matrispialissimaB,' 
Jotin,  I61)'J,  8vo.;  * Didaei Saavedm  AbrisseinosChristliohen 
Politischen  Pnnzsn,'  Jena>,  1700,  ISmo. ;  '  AntiquiiaCaiB 
Kouianarum  Svntsgms,  sive  de  RitibussaerisSystanaabao- 
lutius,  adjecta  Bibliotheca,  Figuris«neis,et  Indicibus  neces- 
iariis,' Jenm.  1700;  etauctior.,  l729,4to. :  'AclaLiterariaex 
MStis  edits  et  colKcta'  (17  fasciculi  collated,  with  the  date 
1713  on  the  title-page)  ;  '  Bibliot  hecs  .luri^  Swlecta,' .Tens!, 
1703  (frt>quently  republi&hed.  uhimately  with  addition"  by 
Buder);  'Introductio  ad  I<jotiliam  Rei  Literaris,  et  Usum 
Bibliutheoarum,' Jena,  1704  (conuins  tbe '  Dissartatio  de 
Doctis  Imposteribus,'  pubUahad  aaparatalv  bj  iha.attthgir  hi 
tba  praeading  year);  *BibliofhoM  Philoaophiea  h  aoaa 
alasaasdisiribata.' Jan»,  1704,  8vo.  (iVequenily  republished 
latterly  withadditionaby  KshM  t  *  Selects  Bibliotheca  Histo- 
ni^.i,'  ,Icn«,  170ft,  •ta(iapuli'i-lir-!        siildiiinnn  l>y  Buder); 

:  ■  Pii  Manes  SlruvianL  seudo  Vttid  et^iTiptiit  Geoi  |^ii  Adaini 
S:ruvii,'  JciitD.  l7L)i.  Svo. ;  '  Syntagma  J  uris  Publici  Imperii 
Komano-Qermanici,' JentD,  17IU,4iu.  <r«publisb«d  in  1711; 
and  again  much  enlarged,  with  the  title  'Corpus  Jula 
Pnbliai  l.R.a.,'  in  17S6j;  •8]rnt«gina  Hiaiorte  Goma- 
nictt,  i  primt  gantit  origine  ad  annum  usqua  171s,*  Jama, 
171d,  4to.  (subsequently  published  in  an  en1arL;)v1  form,  with 
the  title  'Uorpus  Histonio  Oermanica),  il  priinfl  geniisori- 
gino  ad  annum  usque  1730,  ex      u      histotiarum  diHUi- 

I  mentis,  eo«vorum  turiptorum  iiioiuitnentis,  diplomatibui, 
ot  ox  ac'ti*  piililicis,  illuslratum  cum  variis  observalionibus 
el  hgiiti\  toneii,  iidjurto  indu  e  looupleiissimo,  et  opusouHi 
ad  hisioriam  Germanicam  faolentibus;  prmmissa  eat 
Chrast.  Ootil.  Bodavi  BiblbHbaaa  8eriptamim  Herum  Ger- 
manicarum,  easdam  vnitaiaon  illuMranlfmn,'  Jenm,  1730. 
fol.  (a  German  Iranilation  of  this  work  has  been  published); 

I  ■  Histoi  ia  Jmis  Romano  -  Juntiniaiiei.  (ii»<M,  Oermanici, 

'  Canuiiici,  Feucisli*.  Criminalis,  li  I'uldici,'  Jcnee.  1718, 
4to. ;  'Kinleitung  sur  Deutschen  Reichs  Hisiorie,'  Jvnae, 
17S4,  8V0.I  'Cofptta  Juris  Publici  Aosdemiewm,'  Jen«, 
iiu,  8VO.  (thriaa  lapvblialiad) ;  'CompandiuB  Juvia Fau- 
dalis,'  Jvnm,  1797  and  173r,lTaLi  *Kartiar  Bntwurff  anr 
Einieiiung  tur  Wissensebaft  dar  Siaaten  von  Deotsob- 
land,'  JciiK.  1733,  8vo.  (the  title  of  ihis  work  contains 
the  term  'scicntia  statistic:  '  il  i  invention  of  which  has 
been  altributei!  !o  Aebenwaii);  •Cori)u«  Juris  Oentium. 
sivo  Jurisprudei'.tin  Heroica  ex  Juris  Nnhmv  i  t  Oentiuni 
Aigumeaut  pciitum,  et  innumeris  exeroplis  ex  aetis  pub- 
licis  editis  et  inediiis,  hi.Moriarumque  monuniantt^  Omnii 
mi  iUustratnm'  (this  work  ocoupiad  thirty  yaara  of  ita 
antbw^a  lilbk  was  laft  aamplala,  but  ftopublithad,  at  hia 
death,  and  appeaiad  at  Jana  io  1741,  aditad  by  J.  Aug. 

Uelfeld). 

Mueb  of  tho  reputation  of  Burkhard  Goithclf  Struve 
during  hi«  lifutinie  seems  to  have  proceeded  fruio  his  per- 
iMiial  umisbilitv,  and  from  his  usefulness  as  a  general  index. 
Uis  style  la  baavy,  and  his  thoufdiia  aearoely  ever  orij^inal 
or  strikiniK.  I^'*  M^vices  lo  tba liiarature  of  history  and 
junapnidaaaa  »fo  ftaat*  but  tbaym  nainly  the  sorvioaa  of 
an  aola  librarian  and  indax«niakar.  To  him  perhaps  ratber 
than  to  Aehaowall  belongs  tho  merit  of  havmt;  i;:*eii  a  more 
syitsmuiio  fbrm  to  the  .iialislical  btanrh  of  educ:ition  as 
taught  in  tbe  uni^ersitiei  of  Germany-an  iaipuriant  de- 
partment of  inforisatiun,  but  too  apt  to  spread  out  iiuo  trivial 
diffusenevt. 

{Nova  Acta  Bmditorum.  anno  1740  publioata.  Lipsic. 
1740;  Ad  Nova  Acta  ErudUortm  quee  Lumrr  publimntur 
Sopp/manM,  Tomus  iVh  JUpsim.  1742;  ilti  Mi^ei  Struvi- 
ani,  rive  tU  Pito  H  SaipUt  O  A.  StrueiU  Jena»,  1 700 ;  Bih^ 
hnthique  G»rmaniqti4,  tomes  viti.  et  xliii..  A[i:'<rr>rdatn, 
1724  nnd  1738;  Martini  Li|)enii  Bibliot/ieca  lieuti*  Jwi- 

8TRY,  THE  CIRCLE  OF.  m  the  kingdom  ofGallcia, 
is  bounded  on  tha  north  and  norih-east  by  that  of  Brxexan  j 
un  the  sottih-aaat  by  that  of  8UDiala«o«r  t  an  tha  waal  by 
that  of  Saatbor  1  and  on  (ha  sonth  by  tho  hingdoiB  af  Bui^ 
gary.  Its  area  Is  3170  sauara  milps,  and  iba  population  ia 
prubably  not  much  under  230,000.  of  whom  13,000  or 
M.UUU  are  Jewa.  Tbe  whole  cin  lo  is  mountainous,  and 
II  15  I'lilv  on  the  north-east  atid  north-west  sides  that 
tiioro  ;iK  y.\,van  small  piami.  Tile  *all«>o  beiween  the 
mouniBius  are  however  tuleralily  frur.lul.  The  prin- 
oipal  river  is  tba  Doiaaier,  which  however  only  tlows 
thmgh  tha  north-aaal  part  of  tha  aiiatat  tha  fticy  iidla 
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into  the  Dniester  near  Zybacsov.  There  are  numeroiu  | 
•mall  rivers  and  torrents.  Agriculture  is  not  carried  ou  (o 
«af  grSBl  exient;  ihu  inliabitants  j^iow  however  coin,  rye. 
bftriey,  and  oala,  and  a  oouitiderabie  quantrty  of  potatoes 
tod  tiax.  Tbe  fbraalt  are  extensive,  and  the  consumption 
of  ir4wd  it  vtj  grait.  jMnly  tar  the,  aaluworki,  aod  mrtlT 
Ibr  t\»  itoo'forcoa.  HumI  obwrvw  tlwt  the  nuntar  of 
catUo  of  all  kinds  was  small,  there  being  in  1817  only  4146 
horses.  29.935  oxen,  35,392  cows,  and  29,935  sheep.  An 
otlicial  table  tut  IH.IO  shows  a  very  great  iiicrcasc,  except 
in  tbe  number  of  sheep,  viz.  10,544  horses,  47,491  oxen, 
44,629  oows,  and  %l,9%l  ahaapw  Tinra  in  no  UMittfiic- 
turn. 

Stbt.  the  eapiUl  of  th«  dkid**  j«  ailuatcd  ia  a  tolerably 
fertil*  and  well  cultivated  oountiv»  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  over  whieh  tbora  b  n  wooden  bridge. 

It  is  surrounrk'l  with  walls  and  ditches,  and  i«  one  of  the 
best  towns  in  G.ihcia  :  nbout  half  of  the  inhabitants  are  Jews, 
The  populiilion  i*  about  6000.  Theru  arc  one  Roman  Ca- 
tholic and  one  Untted  Greek  church,  a  synagogue,  a  castle, 
and  several  schools. 

(Blumenbach,  Gemdlde  der  Ottterreichitchen  Monar- 
diie;  Anonymous,  Hiitoriteh'Staliitucher  Umrist  von  der 
Oetterreichttchen  MimmMe;  OnttrrtAMteht  Notional 
Enajrt'fpfiilie. ) 

S1'IIY'CHNI.\,  a  vegetable  alkali  obtained  from  the 
Sirychnos  NttX-vnmiea,  in  which  it  exists  combined  wilh 
tho  Igasuric  or  Strychnic  acid.  Its  properties  are,  that 
il  M  colourless,  inoooroua,  crystalline,  unalterable  by  expo 
sure  to  the  air,  and  extremely  bitter.  It  requires  more 
tb«Q  6600  tines  it*  ireisbtof  ooU  water,  and  2600  timet  of 
bofting  water  fcr  tolotion.  It  it  inioluble  in  abaolate  aleo- 
liol  or  in  ffiilier,  but  in  diluted  alcohol  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
soluble,  and  the  solution  by  spontaneous  evaporation  yields 
crystals  in  the  form  of  ihe o^'.oliedroi^andof  a iqUBie prism 
terminated  by  four-stdcd  pyramids. 

It  acts  like  other  alkalfti  on  vegetable  colours,  and  nou- 
tialisca  and  forius  salts  with  acids.  It  is  extremely  poison- 
out;  on»«ighth  of  a  grain  is  sufficient  to  kill  a  dog.  Mid  a 

Suarter  of  m  Krain  pradueee  a  decided  effeet  apon  a  man. 
Lt  luoally  obtained,  whieb  is  by  a  tedious  and  oomplicated 
process,  it  is  probably  mixed  wiih  somo AmcM, anotlior  ex- 
tremely jjowerlul  vci^elable  alkali. 
It  is  composed  vi' — 

Sixteen  e(|ui«aWnt8  of  bydroKon  .  lAor  d'B 
Thirty  equivalents  of  earbon  .  .  1 RO  . .  ; '  -  o 
lliraaoaniralentt  of  oxygen  .  .  94..10-2 
OmoquiTaleniofawlo  .      .  14..  6*0 

Equivalent        .       .    234  100* 
It  is  emploved  in  medirine. 

STRYCHNIC  ACID.  This  acid,  as  already  noticed. 
exi»ls  in  tin-  tii-yrhiuts  A'li.r-vomtca  in  conibinaiion  with 
strychnia.  It  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and 
baa  an  ae.d  rouitb  taaie ;  it  produces  no  ehange  in  the  solu- 
tions ot  the  saluof  silver,  iron, eruenury, btit pineipitatet 
those  of  cupper,  of  a  green  colour. 

STRYCHNOS  (fromffrpi»xvoc),  a  name  applied  bvTheo- 
phrastus  and  Dioscorides  to  a  kind  of  ni|;ht»hBde,  and 
i<dij|iie'l  oy  Luinanis  lor  a  genus  of  plants  bek)n>;in^  to  the 
ualurol  order  Apocvnace^.  This  gi>nuf  has  been  made 
the  type  of  a  dtttlinct  order  by  Bluine.  who  ha-  been  f.j]- 
luwed  by  Link.  D.  Don.  and  others.  The  principal  differ- 
encn  that  it  presents  from  tho  order  Apocynaceio.  to  which 
It  it  referred  by  Von  Martiua»  Brown,  aiid  Lindley,  it  in  ita 
peltate  teedt  and  siniple  aueenlent  firuit.  Tbit  genni  ia 
coroposi'd  of  trees  or  shrubs,  which  do  not  \  leld  u  tcilky 
juice,  uiid  have  opposite  usually  nerved  leaves  and  coiy:n- 
oo-e  llmver*;  some  of  llic  species  ate  posseatsed  of  tendrils, 
and  are  climbini{  plants.  The  calyx  is  6-partod:  corolla 
tubular,  funnel  shaped,  with  a  5-parled  spreading;  limb, 
which  i*  valvaie  in  »ativation;  the  stamens  are  5,  inserted 
into  the  throat  of  ilie  ouroUa;  ovary  2-«eUed,  witb  a  sinKle 
alnrle  sad  capiiaie  etigna;  firuit  n  bmj,  pulpy  inside,  wuh 
a  narri  rind ;  teeda  peltate,  numerous,  atiaebeil  to  a  central 
plinenia.  wkh  copious  albumen,  and  fuliaceous  embryo. 
Tlie  > pel  ICS  are  iioi  numerous,  aiui  are  (oiind  principally  in 
the  tro|>H  al  parts  of  .Xmh  and  America.  One  lua  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Brown  a  native  ut  ^iuw  Holland. 

Strycfinnt  Nux-vomtra,  Pui!voi:-iiui  or  Raubane,  is  cba- 
meienaixl  by  Us  oval  shiniiig  leaves  3-6  nerved,  and  its 
round  tmouih  berries  containing  many  seeds.  The  dowert 
are  raiall.  and  of  a  0(eeniab*wluie  colour,  and  an  nrrangod 


in  terminal  corymb-.  Tlic  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  of  the  stio 
and  colour  of  an  oraiii;e.  Although  the  s€C(!s  of  this  piant 
yield  an  alkaloid,  which  is  a  deadly  poison,  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit  is  gree<Uly  eaten  by  many  kinds  of  birds.  Tbe  wood  . 
of  this  plant  it  vary  ham  and  durable,  and  en  that  acr^unt 
is  applied  to  naay  porpoiea  by  tbe  naiivee  on  tbe  eoatt  of 
Coromandel  and  other  piaoea  where  it  grows.  For  tho  me- 
dical pvepartiea  of  tbia  plant*  tee  tho  nrtido  on  that  siib~  ' 
ject, 

polatorumt  Clearing-Nut,  has  ovato  or  oval  glabrous 
pointed  leaves  ,  a  deeply  Assured  bark,  and  berries  con- 
taining only  one  seed.  It  is  an  abundant  plant  in  the 
woods  and  mountains  of  the  East  Indies.  It  bus  shining 
fruit,  which  iii  black  when  ripe.  When  full  grown,  it 
attains  a  height  fffnm  16  to  20  Ae^  and.  like  the  tail 
s|H>cie'>,  hat  a  wry  bard  wood,  whieh  is  used  fbr  Turioos 
economical  purpo5ics.  The  En;^li»!i  mime  is  derived  from 
the  use  which  is  made  of  tbe  woeda,  which,  when  dried,  are 
sold  by  tho  natiTte  Ibr  tha  porpoaot  of  clearing  muddy 
water. 

S.  St.  Ignatii,  St  Ignrntios's  Been,  has  ovate  acute  gla- 
brous leaves ;  pyriform  fruit  with  many  teeda,  and  4-flowored 
axillary  peduncles.  It  is  a  climbing  sMub^  without  tendrib. 
bearing  long  drooping  while  flowers,  whieh  have  the  scent 
of  jasmine.   This  species  is  the  Ignatia  of  Linnicus, 

but  has  been  referred  to  the  present  genus  by  later  bota- 
nists. It  is  a  native  of  Cxichin  ("hina,  the  Philippine  l«lnnds, 
and  other  parts  of  Asia.  This  plant  is  called  Pajfrta  in 
India,  and  is  used  by  the  native  doctors  as  a  remedy  in 
cholera,  but  is  administered  in  conjunction  with  Jehirse 
{CoeotMcUdiviea).  When  given  in  overdoses,  theaymptOOII 
are  these  of  poisoning  by  strychnia,  at  vertsgt>.  convuniotM» 
&c.,  and  the  remedy  used  for  tbeaie  effects  is  lemonade  in 
large  quantities,  which  is  said  to  afford  relief  speedily 

S.  colubriria.  Snake-wood,  or  Snnkc-poison  Nut,  is  i 
climbing;  |  lanl  with  simple  tendrils  ;  leaves  oblong  or  oval, 
obluse,  .3-nurved,  shining;  ovuriirs  man' -seeded.  It  is  n 
native  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  of  Silhet.  It  has 
auall  greenish-yellow  flowers,  and  fruit  as  large  as  an 
orange,  of  a  vellowiah  colour.  It  is  called  bv  the  Telingaa 
Naga  Mvaam,  and  it  considered  by  tbe  Indian  doetors  at 
an  effectual  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  Sasa  or  ('obra  de 
Capflla.  a  well-known  poisonous  snake.  For  this  purp»sc 
it  lb  used  both  c!sii  r:i:illv  and  internally.  1<  sh-'iild  liuw- 
ever  be  stated  a^  tho  rci>ult  of  the  observation  of  ihe  ino-t 
intelligent  travellers,  that  these  vegetable  remedies  are  n  t 
to  bo  depended  on  in  cases  of  bites  of  serpents,  and  that  i 
where  danger  is  apprehended,  tbe  only  effectual  remedy  It 
OSeiting  the  wound.  The  wood  of  this  and  other  species 
of  tbe  genus  it  brought  to  this  country,  and  known  under 
tho  name  Lignum  colubrinum. 

S.  7\>u/e,  Tjettck  or  UpasTieutc,  has  cllipiiral,  Hcumv- 
nate,  3-nerved,  glabrous  leaves,  and  simple  tendiiU.  whirn 
are  thickened  opposite  the  solitary  leaves.  This  plant  is 
a  climbing  shrub,  and  is  a  native  of  Java,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  true  Upes-tree  of  that  eouotry.  It  it  undoubtedly  the 
most  poitoootie  speeiet  of  tbe  irenna,  and  yields  tbe  frreetett 
quantity  of  stryclmia.  There  are  Keverol  other  plants  which 
are  called  by  the  name  of  Upa.s  m  various  parts  of  A^ia. 
The  natives  of  Java  prepare  from  ihis  species  one  of  ihe 
most  d^dly  of  the  various  poisons  that  are  used  by  barbe- 
reus  nations,  fur  piodooiDg  death  bgr  th*  ^founds  eeeasioned 
by  their  arrows. 

S.  toxi/ura,  Wooraly.  Urart,  or  Poison-plant  of  Guiana, 
bat  a  climbing  atomi  tbiokly  covered  wuh  long  apreadiiig 
raddiah  hafafs:  coarse,  rough,  S-nerved,  ovate,  or  oblong, 
shortly  acuminate  leaves;  l.^rpe  round  fruii.  This  plant 
i»  a  native  of  (iuiana.  and  «as  laielv  broU'.^ht  to  this  coun- 
try i  n  .M:.  Scboraburgk.  Il  had  lon«  been  suspected  tluit 
ihv  poisun  used  by  tbe  American  Indians  for  iheir  arrows 
was  a  species  of  Slrychnos,  but  sueb  is  tbe  secrecy  with 
wbieh  they  gather  the  plant  aod  prepare  tho  poison,  that 
all  inquiries  had  been  frustrated.  Mr.  Sdhunburgk't  hmg 
slay  in  Guiana  hat  enabled  him  to  decide  this  point :  by 
bribing  some  of  the  natives,  he  induced  tbem  to  guide  him 
to  a  spot  where  their  famous  Urari  flourished,  and  on  arriv- 
111)^  at  the  place,  found  It  to  the  species  of  Strvchnos 
nbnvc  deiciibfd.  In  the  preparation  of  the  poison,  the 
UVaa  IS  not  the  only  ingredient,  but  forms  about  halfof  tbe 
bulk  of  (he  in2;iedieal3  used.  For  a  fall  account  of  the 
discovery  of  this  plant,  end  the  mode  of  makidg  the  poison, 
with  us  effects  on  the  aniflsal  economy,  ibe  reader  it  ief«rm4 
10  Mr.  S«:hambui){k*s  acoouitt  of  the  ludian  nrniW'poiaoa. 
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{Annals  qf  Natural  History,  vol.  vii.,  p.  407.)  It  i»  remark- 
abltf  that  the  (Soiton  prepared  from  tins  plant,  though  de- 
atroyiog  life  so  rapidly  when  applied  to  a  wound,  may  be 
t^en  into  the  stomach  ia  doMO  of  Mveral  grains  without 
jvodoeio^  any  ill  eiliMU»Bnd  it  hat  eten  been  proposed  ai  a 
noMdljr  ID  aiMy  diaaaias.  It  moit  ht  admittea  however 
that  it  ia  a  danieraoa  remedy  to  adminiater,  as  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  slightest  abrasion  of  sarflMd  oraloaiim- 
tion,  it  mi(;ht  itnmedialely  destroy  life. 

ovate,  quirilupled-nei^ed  leaves,  which  are  callous  at  the 
edge  and  >mootll»«r  Marly  ao,  above.  It  is  a  native  of 
Braxil.  and  forma  m  aerabby  plant  about  12  foet  high,  with 
m  eorky  bark.  Ita  ftvU  ia  a  amooth  shining  berry  of  a  yel- 
low eoloar,  contaiaillg  only  four  iweds.  liiis  plant  is  not 
poisonous,  and  it  lenurlutbla  for  ita  bitterness,  which  gtvcii 
It  a  resemblance  to  the  gentians  and  cinchonas.  The  fruil 
of  this  species  is  calen  by  the  native  children.  Tlie  fruit  uUu 
of  a  hpecies,  &  braduata,  is  ealeii  by  deer  in  I'Jrti,  and  lh;it  of 
S,aputota,  a  Malagasli  plant,  is  (greedily  devoured  by  swine. 

STRYCHNOS  NtX-VCKMICA.  AfAfico;  ProperHetqf. 
Tha  canua  Stiyebnoit  consisting  of  about  twalva  aMetea,  ia 
ramarkable  fbr  eontaining  aoson^  these  aom  vbim  poaaaaa 
only  raild  or  beneficent  prupertiei.  while  othert  are  ea* 
dowed  with  more  potent  and  destructive  powers  than  almost 
any  other  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  extra- 
ordinary difference  is  presumed  to  be  owing  to  certain 
species  containing  only  an  extractive,  which  is  tonic  und 
nbhfufge^  while  others  contain  oiv$  or  two  alkaloids,  which 
aia  aattnaiely  poi&onous.  This  is  true  as  fur  as  the  S. 
Nu*v«Biaa.  8.  Ignalia.  8.  Colubrina,  and  S.  Tieuli  aie 
eoneafMd.  all  of  which  contain  either  Strychnia  or  Brudot 
and  some  both  of  these  alkaloids ;  but  it  dues  not  apply  to  the 
S.  toxiTera  (Schomburgk),  in  which  no  alkaloid  has  been 
.l.-tected.  It  must  be  adinittid  hov^cver  iliut  the  S.  toxifera, 
though  equally  fatal  with  the  oiliers,  produces  death  in  a 
different  way.  Those  possessed  ufan  alkaloid  destroy  life  by 
•xciting  tetottie  tpainu,  while  the  umiruli,  or  troraiy,  or 
mxtri  (prepared  from  the  S.  toxifera),  piolnev  AuBOtrkalfy 
opposite  effeeti,  as  the  muaelca  of  voluntwjr  Botioii  an  jMra- 
Iffied  by  it  The  only  spoeiet  atrietly  oflteinal  is  tbo  nax> 
vomica,  poifon-nut.  or  ra/*6anf.  of  which  the  seeds  ore  em- 
ployed. aii<l  to  this  attention  shall  be  at  present  conQiied. 

Strychnos  Nux-vomica  is  a  native  of  Coromantiel,  Mala- 
bar, Ceylun,  and  other  parts  of  India,  growing  in  sandy 
places,  and  attaining  the  site  of  a  tree,  but  short,  erooko^ 
and  aomotimea  twelve  feet  in  cireuml^ioneah  flowering  in 
the  rainy  aeaaon.  The  fruit  ia  about  tbo  aiw  of  a  St 
Michael's  orange,  with  a  bitter  astringent  pulp,  and  con- 
taioing  Caa'ording  to  Sir  Whitelaw  Ainslie)  from  three  to 
fire  seeds.  The  pulp  may  be  eaten,  but  the  sends  are 
poisonous  and  officinal ;  each  seed  is  flattish,  or  very 
slightly  concave  on  the  j.ide  ul'  thf  viinlKlu  us  coiue'C  uii 
the  other,  thickened  at  the  margin,  peltate,  about  three 
linaa  in  tbiekn«M.  and  clothed  with  dense  gnyiaht  aitky.  or 
vdvoty  hain^  which  towards  the  umbiUoiia  are  anangad 
in  oooeeotrie  cirdaa.  Tbo  taata  or  ooat  ia  tbia.  tbo 
aooloBa  wbilo  or  greyish,  hard,  bornj,  or  sartilaginous, 
bipartite  or  divided  by  a  cavity  in  tbo  oaatro ;  tbo  embryo 
is  near  the  mur^Mii  of  the  seed,  and  itapoaitloa  iaoftOD  in- 
dicated by  a  prominent  point. 

Owint;  to  the  hard  cartilaginous  nature  of  the  seeds,  they 
are  extremely  difficult  to  reduce  to  powder  or  to  slice.  Dif- 
fbraoft  OKpoiuonts  are  adopted  to  accomplish  this.  They 
Bi^  bo  ozpoaad  to  tin  vapour  of  boiliiie  water  for  two 
boara.  tboo  diopped  or  dieod.  aftorwarda  dned  rapidly,  and 
ground  in  a  mill ;  or  they  may  be  boiled  in  an  iron  kettle 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  then  dried  and  noundeil :  or 
mereU  iti-eiiei!  in  .vaier,  sliced  very  fine,  ami  then  dried 
and  pounded.  Merek  boils  them  in  a  close  vessel  for 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 

& which  they  are  eomplotely  softened.  The  mortar  in 
ich  they  are  poundadfOr  tbo  mill,  should  be  kept  covered, 
aathodustaaoMidingnavpfovodeletaiioaaif  inbalod.  Old 
•r  mouldy  loeds  sboold  bo  rqeeted,  and  eonsignad  to  tbo 
ire,  but  not  thrown  out,  as  they  are  destructive  to  pigs  and 
other  animaU.    Tiieir  freshness  and  excellence  may  be 

i'ud^ed  of  from  the  whiteness  of  the  interior  when  sliced. 
The  entire  seed  is  devoid  of  odour,  but  the  powder  has  a 
jonnliar  one,  somewhat  resembling  liquorice :  the  taste  is 
MMooodj  bittor.  Nux^vomtea  should  ootor  bo  pumbascd 
in  Iho  itsia  of  powder,  ao  it  is  firequooUy  adoikoratod  vilb 
■nmiBwagt  0^  evenmaaq^powdtc. 


In  Tobago  an  oil  it  aipwaiod  (oa  tbo  IkiA  aaadi^  vhieh 

is  used  for  burning. 

The  best  analysu  of  the  seeds  of  nux-vomica  is  by  POlIO' 
tier  and  Caventou  (AnnaUt  De  Chime  et  Ply«fgiH^  s,,  p. 
142),  who  found — 

Strychnato  (or  igasurate)  of  stifobnia,  0*4  par  eout; 
siryclinato  of  bmda ;  wax ;  concrete  oil ;  yellow  odonring^ 
niaticr ;  ^lun  ;  starch;  bassorin  ;  woody  fibre  ;  catbOMtO  of 
liuio  and  chloride  of  potassium,  in  thi!  aslics. 

It  is  00  the  stryclinale  of  strychnia,  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
on  that  of  brucia,  that  the  active  properties  of  nux-vomica 
depend.  Strychnia  can  be  separated  uid  pttriSod  if  tbo 
prooasa  given  above.  [SfavcVNiA-l 

Five  pounds  of  tbo  seeds  yield  aixtcon  ooneoa  of  a 
watery  extract,  and  ten  ounces  of  an  alcoholic  extiaet, 
which  however  always  contains  some  green  concrete  oil 
soluble  in  ajllier. 

Nux-vumu  a  seems  to  exert  a  deleleriuua  inlluence  alike 
over  vegetables  and  animals;  there  is  however  a  difTerenco 
of  susceptibility  to  its  action  m  different  classes  of  animals* 
siqce  a  much  larger  qnanti^  is  neeoaiarj  to  doatrogr  beiW> 
vorous  than  aamivetoaa  animala. 

The  degree  of  oftct  variao  wlkb  tbo  quantity  employed, 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  tame  in  kind,  being  confined  to  the 
ganglionic  system  of  nerves  and  the  spinal  chord,  extending 
■8  liii^h  lip  a>i  the  medulla  oblongata,  and,  according  to 
Fluurens,  influencing  even  the  cerebellum,  but  certainly  not 
directly  afTettin^;  the  cerebrum.  Hence  in  fatal  cases  the 
intellect  is  not  disturbed  till  the  extinction  of  life.  The 
decapitation  of  animals  does  not  hinder  the  characteristic 
action  of  niut-vomica.  whiles  on  the  opposite  band,  the 
removal  of  the  spinal-marrow  completely  prevents  ita  peon- 
liar  agency,  even  though  artiBcial  respiration  be  maintained. 
'  From  some  experiments  of  Segalas,  it  appears  also  to 
exhaust  the  irritability  of  the  heart ;  for  in  animals  he 
found  that  organ  could  not  be  stimulated  to  contract  after 
death,  and  life  could  not  be  prolonged  by  artificial  breath- 
ioe.  Nux-vomica  dilTeni  from  all  narcotic  poisons,  by  not 
ouMOtting  tile  sensibility.  ENiring  the  intervals  of  the  fits 
tbo  aonaibtU^  ia  on  tbo  contrary  boigblonod,  and  tbo  fiKul- 
ties  aente.*  (Cbristiaon.) 

Three  distinct  degrees  of  action  may  be  observed  flOB 
the  use  of  nux-vomica.  In  small  doses  the  ganglionic  sys- 
tem appeoTK  chiefly  to  be  affected,  and  this  so  slightly,  that 
any  phenomena  are  observed  only  in  cases  of  disease,  par- 
ticularly in  hysterical  and  weak  persons.  The  secretions 
are  increased,  both  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  liver»  tbo 
kidney,  and  of  the  skin,  accompanied  vitb  an  inoieoaoirf 
appetite  and  improved  digestion. 

It  is  in  the  second  degree  of  action  that  the  characteristie 
effects  of  nux-vumica  begin  1o  appear.  The  patient  expe- 
riences a  feeling  of  weight  and  weakness  in  the  movements 
of  the  Uiiibs,  iiidueing  him  to  remain  at  rest;  while  his 
mind  IS  restless,  sad,  depressed,  and  auxious  for  solitude  and 
darkness,  as  he  ia  pOralisrly  sensitive  to  light,  noiaak  or  tho 
movement  of  the  annroundtog  olyeete.  Wtib  an  augaMa' 
tation  of  tbo  dm^  thoao  phenomena  are  inefanii^  and  dm 
contact  of  an  v  external  body  causes  a  feeling  lika  an  alaattia 
shock,  the  voluntary  muscles  are  no  longer  under  Ibe  con- 
trol of  the  will,  and  the  individual  stat^gers  on  tho  least 
attempt  at  walking.  At  the  beginning  of  these  occurrences 
the  pulse  is  hanl  and  quickened  ;  the  gums,  cheeks,  and 
eyes  reddened,  and  the  respiration  more  frequent;  but 
when  tho  nervous  system  is  more  affected,  the  hardness  of 
the  pnlao  aubaides,  tbo  oountanaaoo  beeomoa  of  an  aalw 
palenea^  tbo  avet  appear  aunken,  arlieabtion  ia  diBeatt 
and  indistinct,  breathing  is  laboriout, and  accompanied  with 
violent  spasmic  of  the  larynx,  and  the  other  muscles  of  re- 
spiration urc  i.re,;ularia  their  action.  After  these  symptoms 
have  la>ted  »ix  ur  twelve  hours,  they  subside,  ana  a  great 
increase  of  tlie  secretions  is  observed  to  follow;  itching  of 
the  skin,  with  much  perspiration,  even  accompanied  with 
an  oruptfon  of  veddes  or  large  blebs :  the  secrotiono  of  the 
terout  membnnea,of  tho  kidneva,  and  of  tbe  moeoua  mon- 
branee,  are  aanfibly  inereaaod,  tboae  of  tho  tatter  aometimeo 
becoming  bloody.  During  this  period  the  patient  complaint 
of  heat  in  the  stomach  and  throat,  of  thirst,  of  foul  taste,  and 
ruiicid  eructations,  with  nausea,  and  ocea.sionallv  even  vo- 
miiing.  While  the  auipnented  secretions  are  taking  p.oce, 
the  more  prominent  nervous  symptoms  disappear;  and  in  a 
few  days  the  sufferers  recover  entirely  from  the  debUity  and 
excessive  sensibility. 

Tbo  third  degmo  of  action  manifeata  iiaalf  bylalMnia  an4 
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••phyxla,  oocurrine  In  single  paroxysm*,  aliemftting  with 
pwralylic  toroor.  The  paroxysms  become  longer,  ami  iho 
KmiHioat  tburter,  in  which  however,  till  dealh  close  the 
MMW,  th*  intellect  remains  unaffected.  White  the  volunt&ry 
muscles  are  entinlj  withdnwn  flrom  the  MliUrol  of  the 
will,  the  pulse  Mnki  tad  bwotBM  iHoMe,  tb»  breiththg 
more  and  tiMre  laborious  ('tbe  external  thuscles  of  the  chest 
may  be  Tt  It  iluring  the  fits  as  Imrd  almost  as  bone;  and. 
according  lo  an  experiment  orW^nror,  the  diaphragm  par- 
takes of  the  spastn  of  the  oxtcrnal  muscles  :*  Christison). 
The  belly  swells  and  Exhibits  blue  marks,  the  coutitenance 
M  livid,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  tetanic  rigidity  the  breathing 
eaaaeit  thoafh  the  heart's  acliun  and  the  perUtaltia  tnotion 
ofMa  intaaXinea  contioua  for  aodie  time;  and.  If  in  artaty 
be  opened.  Mark  carbonaceous  bloin  iitluea.  *  Deitb  ho«r- 
ever  docs  not  always  take  place  by  tetanus  :  in  soitle  cases 
the  departure  of  the  convulsions  has  been  followed  by  a 
fatul  stale  of  general  and  iiideicribable  cxhaustioh.*  (Cbris- 
tison.)  Thus  after  the  suasras  have  lasted  twelve,  sixteen, 
br  twenty-four  hours,  and  completely  disappeared,  the  iitdi- 
vidnal  has  DavartheUaa  diad,  iAar  being  toplttetotly  in  * 
state  of  safety.  Thia  has  hMll  hibribad  to  the  depressing 
elTect  oti  the  heart's  action.  (htOl^h  the  medium  of  the 
n.  rvous  ^vstem,  of  long  continticd  (tain  (Atisoh's  Pathfylosy) ; 
or  morr  i>rol)ubly.  according  to  Or.MAlnball  Hall  {Disfdw^ 
of  the  Ndivout  System,  and  Gulttonfdn  Lfc(urfs),  to  what 
MVam*  secondary  asphyxia.  Or  the  individual  maysuffur 
ati  attack,  after  the  primary  ftyOiptoms  have  subsided,  of 
tnltanlbation  of  the  siomaeh  and  fntaititilia,  whidi  tuy  vt 
mav  nut  prove  fatal. 

Vomiting  does  not  always  oecut  thou)jb  the  tiama  IroitM 
wevm  to  imply  the  fri'quenry  oflin*  i^jniptotn 

Nux-vomica  is  impoilaiii  nut  uii'.y  tur  lis  foi  iii:dablc  pro- 
|>erties.  but  for  the  illustrations  it  furnishes  to  ct-rtain  phy- 
liological  doctrines.    Thus  when  used  in  ca»es  where  a 

iortba  only  of  the  body  is  paralysed,  it  excites  convulsions 
\  kb«  panujsed  part  before  any  aetiell  be  observed  in  the 
soUna  parte.  '  paralysed  parts  ite  thb  Mat  «r  tattnitt 
khocks,  of  a  prickly  sensation,  and  of  a  petspitation.  ttrbich 
is  not  observed  elsewhere.  In  hemipleu;ia  the  sound  sids 
of  the  hw\y  remains  tranquil,  while  the  affccti'd  one  is  the 
seal  of  extrcmo  agitation:  the  tetanic  altarks  succeed  each 
other  rapidly,  and  an  abundant  exudation  takes  place.  Even 
an  anotnalous  eruption  has  been  observed,  whde  the  healthy 
ilda  haa  tMaa  perfectly  fre«.  One  side  of  the  tongue  is 
iMMtteUoMa  lensibleof  a  decidedly  blUM  lasie.  which  is  not 
)>ilreebtible  oil  the  othHr.  If  the  dose  be  augmented,  both 
sides  berorae  the  ■^cat  of  tetatiir  uction.  though  not  rqiially 
so.'  (Magendie.)  It  is  also  very  remarkable  ttrnt  the 
COtitact  of  iioy  e\leriml  body  wi'.li  any  part  of  the  n  atne  of 
an  individual  under  the  intluence  of  mix-voraica  which  is 
supplied  with  nerves  originating  from  the  spinal  chord,  im- 
paeaiately  excites  convulsive  actions.  Itis  tbos  thought  to 
tapport  the  notion  of  a  distinct  or  t^lue  function  of  the 
spinal  chord.     (Marshall  Lecture*  OH  th$  Ntfltc/ia 

System;  Grainjjcr.  On  the  Spinal  Chord.)  Ceirtalt)  it  U 
that  in  persnns  poisoned  bv  nux-voinica,  uheihcr  the  -^'imIs 
or  bark  (t'aUe  Angustura  \)ark),  the  inere  act  of  touching 
the  skill  to  feel  the  pulse  has  excited  again  tlu- c<invuli,i\e 
motions.  Of  these  two  phenomena,  vit.  the  action  of  strych- 
II la  on  the  paralysed  lilMla  previona  to  causing  any  obvbus 
bffeeton  theaoundomM»«ndofUM  contact  of  an  extraneous 
podyfetdttng  tbetetanie  throes,  the  Ibtlowinir  explanation 
nas  been  given  by  Mr.  GrtiingOr:  — '  Strychnia  acts  by 
preference  on  tlie  paralytic  limb  or  limbs,  because  the 
cerebr  il  control  is  removed  IVom  the  paralysed  limb.  If 
the  chord  be  divided,  the  pure  spinal  power  remaining, 
when  the  skin  is  touched  the  limb  is  retracted,  and  must 
be  retracted,  because  the  cerebral  control  is  wanting.  So 
ttban  the  spinal  chord  ia  stimulated  by  strychnia,  it  must 
aM  oa  the  linb  Of  Unba  from  which  the  eerebial  power  ii 
withdrawn.* 

Nu\-vomica  acts  ni  tst  rapidly  when  introduced  into  a 
vcm,  :ind  in  other  instances  in  the  ratio  of  the  absorbing 
pnwer  of  tl>c  part  ;  but  it  produces  00  cStet  WhUtt  UppUod 
directly  to  a  nerve  ur  to  the  braui. 

tn  latal  rases  the  morbid  appearances  vary  un  oriling  lo 
Hie  IMriodat  which  death  occurs.  When  death  toaulu  front 
•snkyxhi,  the  brain  is  eorged  with  blood,  and  the  t«tlot% 
ioRer  than  natural.  Wlien  death  takes  place  at  A  late 
period,  sometimes  appearances  of  inflammation  are  found 
in  the  stomach  ami  inieitnies  ;  but  frequently  those  uro 
abMtnt.   A  tetanic  sliifQesa  remains  id  the  corpse,  till  decay 


commences:  thll  state  of  rigidity  however  docs  not  invari» 
ably  occur. 

The  powerful  properties  of  nux-vomica,  and  the  rapidity  of 
its  action  when  administered  in  the  stkle  of  a  pure  ilcaloid, 
strychnia,  or  ita  nlta,  have  dMaMid  taiedical  men  ttotk 
roakin!^ so ttttMulVo of  ft  ai  lb  therapeutic  ^ualitUii 
entitle  it  to.  The  liecessity  for  care  in  its  administratiott 
is  manifest  from  the  facts,  that  death  reiiulted,  in  one  in- 
stance,  merely  from  a  woman  grating  cheese  with  a  file 
which  had  been  previously  used  to  rasp  seeds  of  nux-vomica  ; 
and  in  another  instance,  death  ensued  fW>m  three  grains  of 
the  alcoholic  extract  taken  at  once.  The  consequence  of  a 
salutary  dread  of  its  being  entertahMl  has  been  that  it  la 
generally  Employed  only  as  *  last  naouitoe,  Instfead  of  being 
used  at  tin  earlier  period,  tt  might  howevarhe  bdttiellelanf 
used,  «fith  due  caution  and  careful  superintehaence.  in  nnny 
cases  of  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis,  dependent  on  irregular 
action  of  the  nerves  of  the  ganglionic  s)stetn.  In  casc-s  "f 
hysterical  paralysis,  accompanied  with  greatly  impaired 
sensibility,  it  would  be  tnore  influential  than  Abjr  otllBr 
agbnt  in  &  disease  iit  once  tedioui  atid  diattM^ing. 

In  paralysis  it  has  been  found  note  titalfomly  bttleflelii 
than  most  other  tcmcdies,  thOugh-  suceesii  hai  hot  klwt^-a 
attended  iu  employment.  It  is  c«rlAinty  better  httited  tbr 
some  forms  of  paralysis  tlian  for  others. 

It  is  most  serviceable  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  parts  which 
derive  their  nerves  from  the  ganj^Honic  teystera  ot  spinal 
chord.  Hence  it  is  more  serviceable  in  paraplegia  than  iit 
bamt|)lt^  In  patslror  the  bladder,  of  the  tectum,  and  evett 
in  aoMe  «iai»  AjaaMn  diatthaaa  dependebt  on  htonv  ot 
thb  intetthiM.  it  ii  tbote  setrieeabte  til  the  pMitet  wMeh 
follow  fevers,  rheumatisms,  repelled  eruptions,  habitual 
drunkcnneA*.  and  ex[)osure  to  noxious  metals,  such  as  lead 
or  mercury,  and  merely  depressed  nervous  power,  tluin  iu 
those  which  result  from  effusion  of  blood.  (See  Dr.  Bard- 
sley's  Hotpitat  Ibcft.)  lu  Use  is  altogether  impropi^t- 
immediatdy  altar  an  npoi^ieetie  itttoro,  and  indeed  when- 
ever vasettlar  fliltaest  or  otganie  discasO  of  the  hMiti  fa 
aupposed  lo  exist,  though  less  Useful  in  aflbotiona  dl 
the  herv«s  which  arise  (Vom  the  bratn.  It  hak  tievietthetes)! 
proved  l>cneficial  in  some  cases  of  amaurosis,  in  which  the 
enderinic  method  of  application  has  been  employed,  rathet* 
than  the  internal  adttlttiatratloll  4^  It  SMmatt  h»  hlM 
been  cured  by  it. 

In  the  Asiatic  or  cpidemib  dioleim  it  wits  of  ttnqoobti^itt- 
able  service,  though  Its  like  was  fanerillv  postpotted  till  4 
very  late  stage  or  tnC  dikeasO,  losteid  of  being  einplo\  ed 
at  the  i-oranieticcmont,  when  the  premr>:iitnry  <luiir!icJBa 
could  easily  have  been  checrked  by  it.  When  euiploved  in 
p:iralysis  of  any  of  the  limbs,  an  auspicious  vi;^n  of  its 
beneficial  inlluencc  is  a  feeling  of  formication,  and  often 
of  sweating,  with  or  witboUt  an  eruption,  and  spa'^modiB 
twitchings  in  the  limb,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  ia  ail- 
aOected. 

Though  nux-vomicA  ts  not,  atrteily  apeaking,  a  eumnlttivA 

poison,  yet  it  is  prudent  to  liupend  the  uM  of  tt  now  and 

then,  and  upon  resuming  the  employment  of  it,  lo  return  to 
a  small  dose,  and  not  einidoy  such  a  quantity  as  the  patient 
bad  alreaily  taken  ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  )x.'rson  who  has  once  been  under  its  iiiHucnco  is  more 
easily  affected  than  a  per^jii  using  it  for  the  first  time. 

It  Wit  omjeciured  by  Batka,  and  it  has  since  been  ploved 
by  Dr.  CBHaushnessy,  that  ihe  ISilse  AngusturA  bark 
[Galipba]  was  the  bark  of  Ihe  Stnchnos  nux-vomica;  so 
that  incaso  of  poisoning  by  that  article,  the  same  mode  of 
treatment  iA  to  M  (uiftiMd  I*  ih  |Miiwiliiigby  iittlt-vdiaieaor 
strychnia. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  by  aux- vomica,  the  most  prompt 
treatment  is  neceisary.  and  still  mote  ko  If  any  of  tw 
soluble  salu  of  attychnU  shall  have  heolt  taken.  *  Nut- 
vomica  is  occasionally  made  the  instrument  ttf  toluntkry 

death,  although  no  poison  causes  suchtortttre.*  (Christitoii.) 
The  8tomach-[ji;mp  stiauld  uisianily  be  had  recourse  to. 
when  nux-vomira  has  been  taken  in  powder,  and  as  it  ad- 
heres very  obstinatelv  t*t  the  coat  of  the  stomach,  it  must 
be  perseveringly  used,  with  plenty  of  water.  Emetics  &rO 
too  tadUnH  la  their  action  to  be  depended  upott.  M.  Donnl 
haa  teeomnietided.  whan  Mmbni*  wAfitUt  «ld  lui«* 
been  ukett,  to  endoAVottt  to  nmn  in  illtoluble  lalt '  iild  *^ 
tnit  purpose  proposes  chlorine,  bromine,  oriodint!.  The  tinc- 
ture of  Iodine  may  be  procunnl  promptly,  but  If  ten  minutes 
elapse  before  it  be  aamtnislerod,  it  is' unavailing.  Whon 
the  quaDlity  of  atrycluua  taken  ia  not  large,  nor  the  symp  • 
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vm^  tjta^HwwIwtf  or         f  oft«a 

finnetwit;  tna  (or  wu  parpoi«  wine,  braqdy.  or  t  mixturo 
of  aMtous  tfVaer  and  UudaDum,  or  UtudoDuiQ  alone,  vill  re- 
move ibo  pre&ent  danger.  Conium  or  its  tincture  offors 
probable  meaus  uf  antagonUiug  ibu  action  of  tirycbnia,  as 
auggasted  by  Dr.  Pereira.  It  i&  said  tbat  tbe  leaves  of  \\w 
FeuiUea  oordilinlia  furniab  aq  antidote  to  DUJ(-vo(Qica  and 
aevera)  oiber  vegetable  pc-K>os.  )t  vfflt^Vnx  be  reiqeia- 
b^r^d  Ifwt  li^  WHvmr  ii  not  entire};  leiqovoL  ^^mfjbk  lb« 
•pams  nigr  pv*  imwMi  iwd  th?  respiration  IwranMOMf* 
loflauiiDataoio  w  tfM  ftomaon  nay  auperveo*^  wbieh  vul 
requiro  toe  ttstial  treattuent.  or  secondary  asphyxia  may 
steal  on,  and  destroy  the  patient.  To  prevent  this  last  oc- 
currence, great  watchfulness  is  tiece^Miry,  especially  during 
the  night,  and  tbe  patient  should  bu  frec|ueutly  av^akuncd. 
and  made  to  drink  freely  of  green  tea.  But  perhaps  the  mast 
potnt  and  etlicient  antidote  to  otb^r  poiso|iona  itfyclH' 
ajio  wouU  bo  (In  ^im  poiaon  of  Qoutb  Aia«ric«,  as  sug- 
fMtod  by  Mr.  Mbrgin.  (See  Morgan's  Lteture  on  Telanm, 
p.  31.)  The  preparation  of  this  substance,  wlu  1>  lla^  been 
an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest  sincy  ibo  time  of  Sir 
Walter  Rakigh,  has  b<cn  fully  ilutuilt-d  by  Mr.  Sciioin- 
bur){k.  {JnnaU  q/  NaturiU  Hutorjf,  \o\.  vii.)  It  is  an  mrli- 
cle  of  much  itnporUnce  to  the  n^vas  of  Guiana, 
of  their  Qieatu  uf  aubsiate^oe  deMada  m^a  tbeir  pOfiwn- 
ing  tbia  poi»oo,  in  vbich  to  dip  tbeir  arrows  for  tbo  ebaae. 
Tbey  employ  ipucb  nystery  in  its  preparation,  ^nd  prid« 
themselves  on  its  Taluable  properties,  preferring  it,  wiib 
K>me  show  (if  reason,  to  gunpowder.  '1  kncnv,  said  the 
(vno  del  curare  (tuastcx  of  poison,  or  Indian,  who  know« 
how  to  prepare  '  that  the  whites  have  tho  (secret  of 
fabricating  soap,  fod  Mack  powder  which  ha*  tbe  de- 
fcet  of  making  a  nam*  w4  vlUng  viMlfi  kW  liiej  V9 
vutlii^.  TUv  ei<rar».  wbklk  wo  p4«fMf  ^oi»  MiMr  to  son. 
Mraponofloftny  thing  you  can  nolra  doum  yimdtir  (beyond 
Wa).  It  ts  tbe  juice  of  an  herb,  which  kilU  silently  (without 
any  one  knowing  whence  the  struku  curucs).'  (Humboldt, 
Pertonal  NarrattM,  %nd  edit.,  vol.  v..  p.  617.)  Thechiefif 
not  the  only  active  ingredient  is  the  Strychnoa  toxifera 
(Scbomb-X  and  perhaps,  in  some  places,  Strycbnos  cogena 
( ^qtbami  ;be  otbei  ingredients  {atfiift  of  which  are  ob- 
tftinod  lirom  eUq))i>>>S  pUatf.  liaaqs,  *  nebbeea,'  except 
tmp  bulboqf  planU  i  tmw,  m4  wfibm  ^upposed  to  beloqg 
to  tbe  XantlfOxyletB)  are  used  only  to  bring  the  juice  to  a 

S roper  degree  of  consistency  and  adhesive ne»».  Arrows 
ipped  in  it  have  been  known  to  retain  their  poikoiious 
properties  for  twenty-seven  years.  (Uiff,  in  Medical 
Gazette,  vol.  xx-«  p.  '261.)  The  poison  when  itii^pissaled 
may  be  rendered  liquid  by  beat,  and  ia  soluble  in  water,  in 

Jl«obol,  |q  hydrochloric  ^c\i\,  >B  wiUtilo  ^kaline  spirit, 
t  tuMl«#  vittf  adds  without  ^mwrni'  Of  fhango  of  colqur. 
If  It  be  united  wita  alkalis,  no  ebulUtton  ia  observable,  but 
it  changes  its  colour  from  a  darb*brown  to  a  yellowish- 
^rowq.  It  possesses  a  remarkable  influence  ovei-  the  bioorl. 
a(ter  it  is  taken  from  a  vein.  *  A  few  grmns.  nuxerl  with 
qs  maqy  ounces  of  human  blood,  warm  Irum  the  \l'iiis, 
entirely  prevents  a  separation  o(  serum  and  crassamentuiu, 
fpd  tbe  whole  iqaai  ooQtinuos  in  a  state  of  Uuidity  similar 
to  that  io  wbicti  H  was  drawn,  until,  after  some  dqys,  it 
putriBea.'  (B*l>«n>ft>ll  This  pronerty  foonu  to  point  out  the 
propriety  of  employing  it  in  cholera,  in  wuich  the  separa* 
tion  of  the  serum  from  the  crassamentum>  while  the  blood 
was  yet  in  the  body,  wai  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
symptoma  of  tha(  disease.  Dr.  Hana)ck  is  of  opuuun  that 
it  is  one  of  tbe  mapt  potent  sedatives  in  nature,  and,  could 
^  be  sqfely  managed,  he  bad  no  doubt  it  ough^  became  a 
nluable  remedial  agent  ir^  tbe  |f«qtp|qat qf  mWMaic  or 
mrulaivo  disorders.  Thq(  thara  affi  neat»  of  omitrouing 
its  aetiop  he  waa  fully  parraaded ;  and  saeb,  it  appears,  are 
adopted  by  the  Indians  of  the  Rio  Ncgru  aiul  Auki/jii, 
who  were  constantly  in  the  babi;  ol  shiH>tuig  tauuscys, 
buds.  &C',  and  after  bnngint^  them  to  the  ground,  they  luuk 
qitaoa  to  resuscitate  thum,  and  thus  carry  on  a  profitable 
^qit  Graod  fara  and  the  BrasUs.  {Medical  Gazette. 
1^  m\    The  flei)i  of  tnimls,  b(td%  or  fish 

vbi^  bavwbeoq  filled  by  thaw  vqipoiied  furrows,  possesses 
no  deleterious  properties  when  aatqp*  bqf  il  tk|OMab(  to  ba 
more  delicate  than  when  killed  by  other  meaqs.  Mae  tbo 
poison  q(  the  viper,  which  is  luily  noxious  when  inserted 
into  a  wro^nd,  and  which  may  ho  awallowuH  with  impunity, 
the  uran  tnay  be  taken  into  ibu  stomach  with  perfect 


iaterquttants.  (t,    w«|l  as  tha  nepaoi  qf  Oq 


to  be  diaarmo4  W  iU  Tivulopoq  bf  MUlqrfO^ 

of  digestion. 

When  ii)i»crteJ  into  a  wound,  shortly  after  a  quantity  qf 
the  '  ulutiick  '  poison,  prepared  in  Juva  from  the  Slrycbnos 
Tieutt-  ( U  pah  Tieut£ ;  see  Sir  Stamford  RaQles's  Hfstt/rn 
Jam;  Dr.  Uorffield's  piania  Jav(^ca  Rariorei,  pars  ), 
and  .^ano^  dt  Ckimi*,  vol.  ^v^),  it  completely  stilu  tbe 
mqvqiwim  asdiad  by  that  ^Uv^  agent.  (See  llorgaq'a 
Lteturt  on  ffViqqM  )  As  tbe  urari  acts  upon  tba  braio. 
producing  simple  suspension  of  it^  fuuctJonK,  and  a  state  of 
abphyxia  by  artificial  rcspirauou,  tiii!>  !:Ute  may  he  recu- 
ven  d  from,  it"  the  doiie  has  not  been  too  strong,  and  other 
circumstances  are  favourable.  (§ee  Brudie,  in  f^ilo%. 
TVosti-,  vols.  ci.  and  cii.) 

The  ubittictt  pqi^a  oontqiqa  M«y«hqia  aitly.  upacoooH 
paoiod  Vy  brqeiq,  qqd  iq  tWnHbrp  qiorqfqpi^  in  iuqatioq 
than  any  ot|wr  ftrfeppoe. 

On  account  of  tba  difficulty  of  preparing  tbe  alcoholic 
extract  of  nux-voinica  of  uniform  strenRlh,  strychnia,  or 
some  of  it!>  soluble  »alts,  is  now  gmieruUy  stubislituted  for  it. 
as  lliesc  admit  of  Oiisy  subdivision  of  the  do.se.  Sulphate 
of  strychnia  has  been  used  in  some  ^ases  with  great  advaq 
tqga(8ee  Qaskoin,  in  (f<v.,  tq^  x-.  p-  3 16)  {  to  also 
tbf  amiqta:  butqftriq  q(  uneparqtiqq  which  baa  protaddf 
larvMa  iii  ^«gi|q  toqHtaodiqg  aqq  qlqiqst  bonelesa  cases  of 

?»ralysia.  la  thq  )||r4nqd«t«  oi  stnrcqniq.  (8qq  Magaiidia^ 
'ornrnkdr^  9iliqqqdit-.  p.  24'<  ) 

Care  mu&t  be  taken  that  tb(!  strychnia  he  pure,  as  a 
spurious  article  is  vended  in  France,  which  contains  no 
trace  of  slrychnis-  Bichloride  of  mercury  is  a  good  test 
for  stryphnia,  but  it  causes  no  pr^ipitate  from  the  solutioq 
of  tha  aoetqte  of  stryrhniq :  bqt  the  addition  of  hydrodilaria 
acid  causes  a  wbita  orystalUna  pfoctnitatqb  Sulphq-evano* 
dide  of  potassium  appears  to  be  the  best  test  for  Mryqinia. 
(See  Brttixh  Ariualt  '/  }fF:lirine,  vol.  i-,  p.  19t>.) 

Slrychmu  is  piopare<i  Liilier  from  the  nux-vomica  seeds, 
in  which  case  it  is  ditlicuh  and  expensive  toscparalc  it  from 
the  brucia,  or  it  is  obUiuisd  frpm  tba  9^.  Ignatms  Bean,  in 
vbicb  it  exista  in  about  tbre^  times  larger  quantity  than  in 
nux-vomica.  It  is  also,  but  rarely,  procured  from  (be  Slrycb- 
nos Colubrioa.  The  purest  and  most  easily  oplained  is 
furq^bwl  ^y  t^  9try«hnoq  Tiaqt^  but  tbe  raiaty  qf  tb>a 
substance  la  a  praeiieal  obstacle  to  its  employment 

Snakfi-wood.  M-niy  subsiancei,  in  count;  les  lufesieil  with 
serpents,  are  repir.'^  to  be  ellu-*cijo»  m  t  ouniuractiiij^  the 
pouonouK  bites  uf  these  reptiles;  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  these  u  the  root  of  the  Siryciinos  Culubrina.  Tne 
Itrychnia  probabl|y  actf  af  nn  antagonist  la  t)M |tunifying 
«Pfqc^  of  tba  iKiisim  q(  t)ie  foUa.  jq^t  aa  qnmia  dw*  to 

tbe  po^oq  of  tba  ik^ymf  ff^niltil  of  <w»  Wan  Indiai. 

[Aksknic-] 

StrycJtnot  Put«Unrum,  railed  also  S.  Tettan  Cottay,  or 
Clearing-nut,  is  a  native  of  In. In,  and  is  a  larger  tree  than 
any  other  bpecies.  It  is  devuid  of  noxious  properties. 
Tlie  fruit,  though  when  very  young  it  is  inade  into  a  pre- 
serve, and  eaten,  if  reckoned  emetic  by  the  native  doctors. 
The  chief  use  mi^da  of  it  is  to  rub  tbo  seeds  hard  for  a  short 
^ima  cpttpd  thq  in4dq  qf  qn  aartben  pqt,  into  wbiob  watar  ia 
poqrfNi  qn4  ib  » iqort  titaa  it  becomea  clear,  tastdan*  and 
vrbolcqomot  t^raver  muqdy.  bri^kish,  or  putrid  it  may  have 
been:  hence  ils  name  of  clearing-nut.  Oinccrs  and  soldiers, 
before  setting  off  on  a  march,  provide  ihcmstdvcs  wah  a 
Store  of  the^,  as  water  purified  by  such  means  is  deemed 
pore  wholesome  than  that  elarinvd  by  alum-  The  hitter  ia 
tn  this  case  probably  of  use,  as  the  inbabitqnts  of  Cairo 
render  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Ni)e  qi^ite  clear  and  drink- 
abja  by  rq)>b^^|  ^tter  almonds  on  the  iosule  of  (ba  aarthea 
jars  ia  wtqcb  tqa  irater  is  kept.  (Niebuhr  s  TKwei*,  vol.  i., 
pp.  71.  72.) 

StrycKnot  Pttudo-cfwna,  Quina  do  Cauipo,  or  Field 
(■hina,  IS  a  iiatne  of  Braiil  (St.  Ililaire,  P'antet  Utuelle* 
de  liresil,  t.  1 ),  and  is  devoid  of  strychnia  of  brucia.  It  is 
a  remedy  of  the  Sertaneias,  being  peculiarly  fitted  for  those 
cases  to  which  the  true  cinchonas  are  uosqitabla.  The  tapta 
ia  at  f^rst  faintly  aromatic,  than  aatrqatant.  and  at  Iqsi' 
flightly  bittar.  |t  jias  no  odour,  (q  itf  pro|iert|«a  it  ra-. 
^mblas  Qoaasia.  Nleqyanibes,  or  Qeqtian  more  than  tbe 
true  cinchonas,  with  none  of  which,  except  the  Humali'i 
bark,  could  it  readily  bo  confounded  in  its  physieul  charac- 
ters. Ilr.  BiircheU  says,  however,  that  even  in  tb^  prope^ 
M^tioB  of  t^jq  piqotjqn^f  mm  fH;«^i  colleflltii, 
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STR  YCOCKTH  ALUS.  [Rrachiopoda.  vol.  v.,p.3l2.] 
S'J  RYMUN.     [  Ar;PHlPOLIS;  Mackdo!«ia.] 

8TRYPK.  XHS  REV.  JOHN.  i«  mid  to  Iwve  been  of 
OMinm  dwoimt,  bathe  ««•  bom  In  London.  Ittb  November, 
1643.  After  havinjT  been  six  year*  at  St  PaulV  school,  he 
vraa  admitted,  in  16(>l,  of  Jesus  CoHege,  Cambridge;  but 
be  soon  afi  r  n  moved  to  Catherine  Hall,  when-  lie  look 
bis  Bachelor's  degree  in  1665,  and  hi»  Mnstor  s  in  1669.  In 
the  latter  year  he  waa  pnestnted  to  th  i .  n  t  tual  curacy 
of  TIioydoifBovs  in  E«sex;  which  however  he  resigned  a 
few  nontfat  mmr,  upon  being  appointed  minister  of  Low 
Leyton  in  the  tuM  eovnty.  UoM  he  oontinnnl  to  reaide 
till  within  «  few  ye«n  of  his  deeth.  when  he  one  to  live 
with  Mr.  Harris  an  apothecary  at  Hackney,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  gruiuLljughler.  He  had  been  lecturer  oFHaekney 
till  ho  resigned  that  apj  M'  tiTinU  about  the  year  1724  ;  and 
he  also  held  along  with  his  £»»ex  living  the  sinecure  of 
Terring  in  Sussex,  to  which  he  was  presented  by  Arch- 
biahop  Tenniaon.  He  died  13th  December,  1737.  in  the 
bouM  of  Mr.  Hem's,  ot  the  great  a(te  of  ninety- four. 

The  history  of  Strypc'a  long  life,  in  lo  ftir  at  leest  aa  it  is 
of  any  public  interest,  consists  merely  of  the  Intof  hia  suc- 
cessive publications.  Although  his  works  amount  to  thirteen 
lar^e  folio  voluroe*.  beaides  octavos  and  parophlet<i,  it  was 
not  till  he  had  reached  his  forty-sixth  year  that  he  gave  any 
employment  to  the  presa.  and  then  he  began  witli  a  single 
aermon  ;  nor  did  no  print  anything  more  till  five  ytars 
after.  Than*  in  1694,  appeared,  in  a  folio  volume,  the  first 
fViiit  of  his  ntearchea  in  eoclesiastical  antiqnitiec.  bis 
'  Memorials  of  the  inost  renowned  Father  in  God  Thomas 
Craiimer,  sometime  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.'  This 
wn^  followed,  in  1698.  by  an  octavo  volume  entitled 'The 
Life  of  the  Learned  Sir  Thomas  Smilh,  principal  Steretary  of 
State  to  Edward  VL  and  Blitabeth;  wherein  ir<  1,.  ,vered 
manysingnlar  matters  relating  to  the  State  of  Learning,  the 
Reformation  of  Religion,  and  theTransaclions  of  the  King- 
dom during  bis  tine;'  that  in  1701  bj  another  oeiavo 
volume  entitled  *  Historical  Cofleetioni  TMstinir  to  the  Idlb 
and  Acts  of  Bishop  Aylmer*  (or  Aelmer.  who  filled  the  see 
of  London  from  1577  to  1594);  and  that  by  his  'Life  of 
Sir  John  Chcke,' 8vo.. London,  1705.  He  published  anolhsf 
single  aertn on  in  1708:  and  the  next  year  he  broughtoutthe 
frst  volume  in  folio  of  his  '  Annals  of  the  Reformation  and 
Establishment  of  Religion,'  eomprebending  the  first  twelve 
yiom  of  the  teign  of  Elieabeth.  Boliw^  proceeding  further 
with  this  work,  he  produced  time  mmhi  oiofpphieal  folios 
as  eompsnions  to  his  Life  of  Cranmer;  hw  *  History  of 
the  Life  and  Acts  of  Archbishop  Grindal,*  in  1710;  his 
•Life  and  Acts  of  .\rchbi!»hop  Parker,'  in  1711  ;  and  his 
•Life  and  Acts  of  Archbishop  Whitgifl,'  in  1718.  Then, 
difjrcivsintr  to  another  field  of  antiquarian  investigation,  hts 
catne  forth,  in  1720,  with  his  new  edition  of  Stow's  '  Survey 
of  London.'  in  two  bulky  (oiioa,  of  which  we  may  safely  say 
that  nearlv  thtW'foorths  consist  of  bis  own  additions. 
[Stow  ]  The  next  year.  1721,  was  published  what  may  be 
regarded  as  his  most  important  work,  his  •  Bcderiastieal  Me- 
morials, relatint;  chiefly  to  Religion  and  the  Reformation 
of  it,  and  the  EmerRcncies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
under  Kins^  Henry  VIII.,  King  Edward  VL,  and  Queen 
Mary  I.'  in  three  volumes,  folio.  Of  this  work  a  now  edition, 
Iboagh  Ifaaaited,  we  believe,  to  a  very  amall  nntnber  of  copies, 
was  brought  out  atLnwloa  in  1816,  in  seven  Tolonies,  8vo. 
Btit  Stri  pe's  taboun  worn  net  yet  closed :  another  single 
sermon,  in  1724,  ushered  in  a  second  edition  of  tlie  first 
volume  of  his  '  Annals'  in  172S;  a  second  folio  volume  of 
that  work  the'same  year,  bringint^  down  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  a-d.  Ibni) :  a  third  m  \  72H,  embrac- 
ing the  period  from  1581  to  15^8  ;  and  a  fourth,  in  17.3I, 
eonsisting  however  only  of  a  collection  of  papers,  which 
tbe  author's  advaneod  years  and  infirmities  prevented  bim 
from  reducing  into  a  narratire,  in  illosttation  of  the  r»> 
nainderof  the  reign  of  Elisabeth. 

Strype  probably  spent  the  first  fifty  years  of  his  life  in 
collecting  the  materials  of  tlie  voluminous  works  which  he 
gBvf  !  i  ihe  world  in  the  svif  e iinp  forty.  His  books  all 
consist  for  the  greater  part  ot  niaj«ses  of  original  papers, 
even  so  much  of  them  as  has  thu  form  of  being  his  own 
composition  seateely  ever  evincing  any  ml  digestion  of 
the  facu  which  he  sets  belbre  his  teeden.  He  claims  the 
Mrit  of  mA  tdtlitv  and  •ocotnoy,  and  probably  be  may 
be  trostea  tn  foneni  Ibr  the  corwctwe»  of  his  trenscrip- 

tions,  all  of  wnich  bf>  prof/'s?!:"-  to  have  made  with  his  j«  n 
hand  i  but,  bewg  really  what  may  be  called  a  dull,  almost 


a  sta|nd  man,  though  possessed  of  a  considerable  amoniit 
of  knowledge,  he  is  both  apt  to  miss  the  essence  of  events 
and  transactions  in  hia  prolix  detail  of  the  eilcurastanoeSk 
and  even  occasionally,  with  all  his  tediousn«M»  to  leave  his 
nanati**  imperfect  1^  the  omission  of  MM**  partieahifl 
whidi  wenM  tteC  h<ve  escaped  a  sharper  inleneet.  We  b«» 

lieve  every  rrndfr  ir  cooaultor  of  Strype  will  have  finnul 
hims*!lf  unnuved  occasionally  by  this  absence,  amid  a  multi- 
tude of  superHuities,  of  the  one  thin^r  nt -  Iful.  His  books 
howe%-er  are  all  curious  and  valuable  for  the  quantity  of  in- 
formation they  contain  never  before  published,  and  not  to 
bo  elsewbera  fitnnd ;  and  they  mast  on  that  aeooant  be 
eonsidered  as  formmg;  afong  widi  Bunet's  'History,*  and 
even  in  eome  respecu  in  a  higher  degree  than  that,  the 
foundations  of  the  history  of  tbe  reformed  Anglican 
church. 

STUART  FAMILY.  T!ie  oHcin  of  this  family  is  briefly 
stated  under  Robert  11.  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  list  of  kinys 
of  Scotland  of  ibis  family,  from  Robert  IL  of  Scotland  to 
James  VL  of  Scotland  and  L  of  England,  is  given  in  tlie 
article  SoonAim.  The  Acts  of  Settlement,  paiaed  in  the 
reign  of  William  ni^  seeured  the  sneceisionof  the  Home  of 
Hanover  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  the  descendants  of 
James  II.  were  subsequently  excluded  from  the  throne  of 
Scotland  also.  [Gkorgk  I.]  Tiic  chief  historical  interest 
that  attaches  to  the  House  of  Stuart  afler  ihe  abdication  of 
Jaroea  II.,  is  limited  to  tbe  two  invasions  of  Great  Britain  by 
his  son  and  grandson,  who  are  often  respectively  called  the 
elder  ond  younger  Pretender. 

Stuaiit,  Jamks  Francis  Edwab&  On  the  16tb  of  Sep- 
tember, 1701,  James  If.  died ;  and  h'n  son  lames,  Prfnee  of 
Wule«i,  was  immediately  acknowledged  by  Louis  XIV.  as 
king  of  Great  Britain,  contrary  to  his  promise  to  King 
WiUnin.  The  king  of  France  was  induced,  asTindal  affirms, 
to  take  this  step,  chietly  bv  the  persuasion  of  Madame  de 
Maintenun,  whom  Mary  of  Este  had  engaged  in  her  favour ; 
and  tbe  influence  of  tlie  Dauphin  was  added  to  that  of  Ma« 
dame  do  Maintenon.  Tbe  king  of  Spain,  the  poiie,  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy  also  acknowledged  the  Pretender,  as  the 
Pri  tice  of  Wales  was  afterwards  called,  as  king  of  England. 

In  170"  extraordinary  prepaniiions  were  made  by  Louis 
XIV.  at  Dunkirk,  but  the  object  of  them  was  kept  so  se- 
cret, that  no  one  in  England  suspected  the  intf  niions  of  ttip 
French.  Louis,  indignant  at  tbe  recent  attempt  of  tbe  allied 
powers  upon  Toulon,  and  believing  that  the  discontent  of  the 
Scotch  with  the  Union  rendered  them  ready  fer  icwlt,  was 
preparing  to  invade  England.  The  Pretendier's  claims  were 
l!iL'  istonsible  reason  for  this  attempt:  and  Louis,  in  a  visit 
to  him  at  St.  Germain'*,  presented  him  with  a  sword  mounted 
with  diamonds,  beggini;  him  ne>cr  to  forget- that  it  was  a 
French  sword.  The  prince  repaired  to  Dunkirk,  intending 
to  pass  over  to  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  but  he  was  taken  ill  of 
the  measles,  and  tbe  English  fleet  had  lime  to  nt  ready. 
•In  the  meantime,'  says  Cunningham,  'tlie  Pretender 
wrote  to  the  French  hing  Ibr  his  directions  what  to  do  hi 
this  unhappy  case.  The  French  king,  who  was  no  more 
concerned  about  the  Pr  >i  rnli  r"s  life  and  afl^airs  than  lo 
serve  his  own  turn,  answereii,  that  he  must  not  desist  from 
the  undertaking  nor  delay  his  embarkation;  and  ordered 
aome  men  thither  to  see  him  on  ship-board,  though  be  wati 
hardly  recovered  of  his  distemper.'  So  eager  was  Louis  for 
the  enterprise,  that  though  the  Pretendertequested  only  a 
few  days  for  tbe  recovery  of  his  heellh,  Louis  was  peremp- 
tory, and  the  fleet  put  to  sea.  But  this  expedition  was 
wholly  unsuccessful,  partly,  as  some  thought,  from  the 
aversion  of  the  Pretender  to  laml  in  Si  uiland,  partly  from  ^ 
itorms,  which  dispersed  the  French  ships,  partly  from  the 
vi^lanee  of  the  Kn;;lish  admiral.  Sir  George  Byng,  but 
chiefly  lh>m  the  dissensions  of  Fourbin  and  Gare.  who  hod 
the  command  of  the  French  ticeL  It  returned,  with  Ihe 
fketender  on  boar^  to  Dunkirlt.  and  tbe  dimppoinied 
pritHw  obtained  permtaaion  of  Louis  to  engage  in  the  earn- 
paign  in  Flanders.  In  commemoration  of  iiiis  expedition 
J  medal  was  struck  in  Eneland;  and  the  price  of  100,000 
crowns  was  set  upon  the  Pretender's  head  by  the  English 
parliament.  On  the  llth  of  July.  i7m,  the  Pretender  is 
stated  by  French  writers  to  have  been  in  the  battle  of 
Oudenarde.  which  was  gained  by  Marlborough ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  accountsofDuldl historians,  herontented  himself 
with  observingthc  eng^fomeat  from  the  steeple  of  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  andeomtiited  his  safety  by  a  timely  retreat. 

In  171:1  ilif  Pretcndi-r  |uiMi^t)i-rl  ;i  protest  which  be  for- 
warded lo  the  minuters  of  the  different  slates  at  Utreebt, 
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4«el«n««\Wt  "^y  9«<^n>  to  consent 

towhttnuXt*'*  8  to  the  prejudice  of  him  and  of  the 

knfai  Wn^^^*  *^ttRaom  ;'  and  ihat,  finduog  the  confede- 
nli  pontn^i*^  ^?  ^<^^^ril  to  hi>  rif;hu,  be  aolemnly  pro- 
taMMagttirit»VV^*\*a^Rht  b«  agreed  oo  to  his  pnjuaimb 
Ko  Ao^msfViiDlicly  taken  of  tbtt  protott;  Irat  the  Fn- 
lender',  fri  nd*  were  indefatigable  in  Strength- 

ening h:^  ovir  the  queen.  The  jealousy  which  Anne 
cherished  <  f  'dw  House  of  Hanover,  and  !u  r  r  si  ntment 
■when  It  was  ptoposed  that  the  Electress  Sophiii  ishould  re- 
side in  England,  fclrcnglhcned  for  a  liine  the  ititlueiice  of 
Lord  Botin^broks.  But  the  Pretender's  stronghold  wan 
in  the  albelWDigf  tbeqtwen.  It  has  even  been  surmised 
that  tht  WW  snmimt  of  tb«  «q»ditioa  agamst  8oot- 
iMid  in  1748.  tJpon  llw  death  of  Queen  Antie,  Jamei, 
who  had  been  residing  at  Bnr  Ic  Ir.r,  posted  to  Versailles, 
where  he  met  with  an  un^i  'ier  lu^  leceplion  from  I>ouis 
XIV.,  who  had  found  i:  n  i  itisonant  wiil>  his  in- 
terests to  acknowledge  King  (re  tl:*.'  and  who  intimated 
to  tlie  Pretender,  through  the  M  in^Liis  de  Torcy,  that  he 
must  quit  France.   la  August,  1714,  James  sent  to  the 

Erincipat  nobditv  of  Great  Britain  a  deelaration  in  which 
e  asserted  his  claim  to  the  throne,  and  stated  his  aurprise 
that  upon  the  death  of  the  queen  a  foreign  prince  theold 
have  been  pror.lainaed  kin^'.  This  manifosi  >  was  sent  hy 
inanv  of  tho^e  who  received  it  to  the  secrelary  oi  siale  ;  and 
the  ambassador  of  the  duke  of  \.  i.  i  .i  ne,  in  whose  territory 
Jaoios  was  then  living,  was  furbiddon  the  court.  A  pro- 
damation  was  made,  in  which  the  price  of  100.000/.  was  set 
on  the  bend  of  the  Pretender,  wbo^  at  his  paxtiians  ex- 
|imMd  it,  had  *  no  place  left  Ibr  him  to  Hee  onto.*  Cir- 
rum^tlnnres  however  bad  been  operating  in  &TOUref  the 
Pretender.  Many  persons  had  an  hereditary  attachment 
to  the  House  of  Stuart;  some  were  influenced  hy  hopes 
and  promises  of  honours;  and  more,  by  the  outcry  that  the 
church  was  in  danger  under  the  Whig  government,  which 
was '  the  laain  artifice '  of  the  plot,  as  George  I.,  in  his  speech 
to  parliament,  after  the  rebellion  had  commenced,  expressed 
bimaeir.  In  the  eonrt  of  St.  Jamaa'a  rooeived  in- 
Jbmwtioa  tlmt  an  open  tebenhm  had  brolten  oat  in  8eot> 
land,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  had  been  secretary 
ot  state  fur  Scotland  when  Anne  dieil,  and  had  been  one  of 
the  first  to  sw  'ar  allegiance  to  her  successor.  1  !  n;;.r- 
quisses  of  Huntley  and  Tuilibardine.  the  carls  of  bouthesli 
and  Mariaehal,  with  many  other  noblemen  and  landed  pro- 
nri^inb  Joined  in  the  rabeUioD,  and  the  Pretender's  stan- 
dard wna  set  up  hf  tbo  earl  of  Ibr  at  Brae-Uarp  en  fba  6ih 
of  September.  1715. 

Active  measures  were  taken  bf  the  English  ftoTerament. 
Several  'y  pt-ciE-d  persons  were  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgli  ;  and  General  Whetham  was  ordered  t«  form  a 
ramp  near  Stirling.  Sovoral  vessels  at  the  sumo  time  sailed 
from  Hivre^e-Grace  for  Scotland,  and  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  British  nsvy.  one  of  them  reached  Ar- 
brootby  and  supplied  the  Highlanders  with  arms  and  am- 
ttonitton.  vhidi  were  earriwl  to  Brae-Mar.  Assurances 
were  also  given  that  the  Pretender  would  shortly  arrive. 
But  the  news  that  Louis  XIV..  who  bad  secretly  encouraged 
the  rebellion,  was  dead,  struck  a  panic  among  the  Jacobites, 
and  for  a  time  suspended  their  operations.  They  decided 
however  to  proceed  in  their  course,  and  to  urRC  tlio  Preten- 
der by  letter  to  appear  amongst  them.  The  earl  of  Mar  as- 
eomra  tho  tide  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  Pretender's 
feiuaat  nod  »  ma«ilert»  setting  fiirtb  the  national  j[rievaoces, 
waa  pnUiabed.  A  eebonio  was  alee  fbrmod  to  eurpriae  tbo 
eastle  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  defeated. 

About  the  9th  of  September  the  duke  of  Argyle.  com- 
mander-in  chief  f>f  the  En^linli  forct;s  in  Scotlantf,  marched 
northward;  whilst  st-veral  ScoiUsh  peers,  the  earl  of  Su- 
therland, the  duke  of  Roxburgh,  and  others,  showed  their 
loyalty  to  King  George  bj  raisin};;  iheir  clans.  A  con-  i 
nir&cy  was  about  the  samo  time  discovered  in  England. 
Cdooel  Paul,  who  had  a  company  in  the  flrtt  regiment  of 
iMt-guords,  was  detected  in  enlisting  men  liar  the  Pre- 
tender's bervicc.  In  Somersetshire  an  insurrection  was 
projeeted,  but  checked  by  the  governttienl ;  trea.sonablo 
df^igns  however  were  so  widely  spread  in  the  western 
eouniieti  of  England,  that  at  Bath  the  Jaoobiles  talked 
openly  of  the  Scotch  rebellion  as  merely  a  diversion  to  draw 
tBio  troope  oiF  to  the  north.  General  Wade  was  at  last 
OfUmO^  to  march  to  Bath,  where  be  discovered  and  seised 
Many  ofaoala  of  lliO'^nBe  and  aoow  pieoee  of  cannon.  Tbe 
mieonitp  of  OiMliMi  rim  trintod  with  Jambitiam,  and 


'  King  James's'  health  is  reporle<l  to  have  been  drunk  there 
every  day.  General  Pepper  being  disratchcd  to  Oxford, 
entered  the  city  earlv  one  morning  ana  apptchended  six- 
teen or  eighteen  per  oiis,  whom  he  eoneeyadto  AMnfdM. 
GomwaU  was  also  disaffected,  and  a  conaapoodanoa  waa 
now  carried  on  among  the  conspiratora  ihioi^ottt  Otoat 
Britain.  As  their  communications  could  not  with  safety  be 
entrusted  to  the  post,  Jacobite  gentlemen  rode  to  different 
parts  of  the  kingiloiii  under  the  pretence  of  travelling  for 
pleasure,  but  in  fai^  to  convey  letters  and  luteiligence. 

The  next  step  which  the  insurgents  took  in  the  north  was 
to  proclaim  James  king  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  m 
make  an  attempt  on  the  town  of  Newcastle,  but  finding 
tbe  gates  closed,  they  letirad  to  Hexham,  vhece  they  veie 
joined  by  some  Scottlab  horse.  Their  nnmbera  ware  now 
increased  by  recruits,  who  joined  them  at  different  towns, 
and  the  inJluenoe  of  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  a  Jacobite 
nobleman,  gave  them  additional  strength.  But  the  town 
of  Newcastle  stood  firm,  and  the  rebels,  hearing  that  they 
were  to  bo  attacked  at  Hexham,  withdrew  from  that  plaoe^ 
having  fltst  proclaimed  tbe  Pretender.  On  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober the  standard  of  James  VIII.  of  Scotland  was  set  up 
at  Moffat  in  Annanda1e,by  the  earl  of  Kenmure;  and  on 
the  I9ih  the  Scots,  under  Lord  Kenmure,  being  joined  by 
the  Enclish  rebels,  marched  to  Kelso. 

In  the  tneanttme  the  earl  of  Mar  proceeded  to  Dunkeld, 
where  the  marquis  of  Tuilibardine,  and  tbe  earl  of  Bread- 
albane.  joined  his  troops  with  2000  men.  They  possessed 
themselves  of  Perth»  and  upon  this  important  town  beiitg 
gained,  their  force  waa  much  augmented.  The  rebel  armif 
now  asaomed  a  IbrmidaiUe  appearance;  being  tbe  dana> 
men  of  rich  nobles  and  chiefs,  the  soldiers  were  well 
armed,  and  amounted  to  12,000.  cavalry  and  infantry.  The 
rebels  possessed  themselves  of  Brunt  Island, and  afterwards 
of  all  the  towns  on  the  coa&l  between  their  heed-quitrters 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  carl  of  Mar 
next  attempted  to  cross  the  Firth,  and  to  make  a  des(»nt 
upon  the  L9thians,  in  order  to  gain  over  the  south  of  8eoi> 
land.  Fifteen  hundred  men  suooeeded  in  landing  at  Monh 
Berwiek,  Aberlady,  and  other  places.  Their  next  attempt 
was  !:i  tna;  ( li  to  F.  li  iihurgb,  where  they  expected  to  bo  joined 
by  til  -  jii  Dp^i' ;  1  i;:  the  duke  of  Art'vlo  sending  a  dolach- 
n  I  :it  ii  picvcK'  itii'ir  entrance  into  the  capital,  tbe  rebels 
cimnged  their  course,  and  marched  into  Leith.  They  then 
retreated  to  Seaton  House,  an  old  castle  about  seven  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  whence  the  earl  of  Rothes,  with  a  com- 
pany of  dragoons  and  volunteers,  Anding  it  impossible  to  die- 
lodge  them  without  artillery,  was  obliged  to  letire. 

On  the  27  th  of  October  the  Highlanders  at  Seaton  House 
marched  southwards  to  Kelso,  where  tin  ^  ^'  i  1 1  j m  i  1  1  y  the 
English  and  Scottish  horse  from  NuListluU]  iiiiil  Noriiium- 
berland.  Mr.  James  Murray  bad  arrived  m  Kdinbiirgh, 
authorised  to  make  liberal  promises  of  aitsisiancu  from 
France,  and  to  declare  that  be  came  in  the  capacity  of  so- 
cretary  to  the  Pretender.  It  was  nov  eitpected  that  all  oara- 
munieation  would  soon  bo  cut  off  between  thednkeof  Argyle 
and  London  :  and  the  earl  of  Mar  was  strongly  advised  to 
attack  Ar^'vle  befure  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  dra- 
goons 1 1  in;  Ireland,  which  were  expected. 

It  was  now  that  the  ootio  men  guaranteed  hy  the  Dutch 
to  be  sent  over  to  Enplaiul  were  demanded  by  the  British 
ministry,  and  granted  by  the  States.  Orders  were  issued 
to  all  the  governors  of  seaports  to  examine  all  British  sub- 
jects who  might  attempt  to  psw  from  the  Continent  into 
England;  for  it  was  thought  that  the  PMeoder,  with  the 
duke  of  Ormond  and  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  intended  to 
come  into  the  country.  On  the  iath  of  0«'tober  General 
Carpenter  set  out  from  Newcastle  for  Kelso,  le  the  Ja- 
cobite army  lay.  Tbe  Jacobite  commanders  proposed  to 
pass  the  Tweed  and  attack  Carpenter's  troops,  which  Were 
tired  with  marching;  but  ultimately  tbe  Pretender's  farces 
marched  to  Jedburgh,  and  thence  towards  Dumfries,  which 
they  thought  of  investing.  The  duke  of  Aigylo  waa  at  Stii^ 
ling  with  eo  small  a  force,  that  nnteae  he  was  soon  joined  by 
the  Dutch  or  Irish  troops,  he  could  not  save  Dumfries.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  favour  tbe  enterprise  of  the  Pretender,  but 
divisions  in  tbe  Jacobite  council  of  war  frustrated  their  plans. 
The  earl  of  Wintoun,  one  of  the  insurgent  leaders,  opposed 
the  siege  of  Dumfries,  and  the  English  officers  urged  a 
march  mto  their  own  countr}'.  Confidence  was  thus  lost,  and 
the  men  daily  domrted.  After  some  loss  of  time  the  rebel* 
marched  to  Brampton  in  Cumbedandi  where  the  Pretondar 
was  proclaimed.  They  then  proosadadtoPraritli,  and  theneo 
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M  tbe  &th  of  NovBmber  to  ApplaVy;  nnt  to  Kendal  aiid 
XirVy  Lonsdale,  and  on  the  7th  to  LancMter,  wbieb  they  en- 
tered without  oppotiiion.  They  left  Lancaster  on  the  9\h  dajr 

of  ibe  month,  for  Prestun,  wlu  rothev  were  joined  by  a  num- 
ber of  Kcnlleraen  and  others  u(-lhe  Roman  Calhohc  persua- 
Bion,  a  circuuihtanfe  \Fhich  did  not  satisfy  tin.'  Scottiiili 
ebieftains  and  iiichlapdera,  who  b«d  b«eu  led  to  enpeist 
Uwt  their  flwee*  vwtld  be  «iicn«ote4  bf  tbe  bigb  ehwob 
INtrty. 

Genenl  Oarpenter  «ee  nev  innmliig  Ibe  J««»b4taa.bnt 

with  his  dragoons  only,  in  order  to  save  tinte.  He  had 
communicated  with  Craneral  WUlet,  at  Chester;  and  both 
generals  advanced  in  concert,  to  unite  their  strent^th  and 
attack  the  rebels  at  Preston.  General  Willes  reached 
Preslun  first,  and  found  the  town  strongly  barricade<l.  Oa 
the  I'lih  of  November  WiKes  attacked  the  barricade  below 
the  church,  which  was  gained ;  but  the  Other  barricade^ 
vbtebvare  flanked  with  Highlan4»fai«tra  eerne4«ii<i 
tbe  king*!  troops  were  obliged  to  retire  <bet  efeqing.  On 
the  following  morning  Gi m  ral  Carpenter  and  his  troops 
arrived,  and  the  town  wua  completely  invested.  Tbe  High- 
landers were  u)dt'«.;d  eaf,'er  to  make  a  sally,  but  ttiey  were 
not  allowed  to  move.  A  capitulation  was  determined  on, 
and  Colonel  Oxburgh  went  out  with  a  trumpet  to  propose 
tenet  to  General  Willes.  All  however  that  he  could  gain 
mw  •  praaiie  that,  if  the  rebels  would  lay  down  their  anna, 
he  would  not  allow  the  atddieri  to  eu|  tbem  to  pieces  aod 
be  would  give  them  an  hoar  to  conaider  of  it.  No  terms 
wi'ie  finally  made  for  the  Jacobites.  General  CarpcMiter 
entered  the  town  on  one  side,  anil  General  Willes  ou  llie 
other:  and  they  met  the  rebel  troops  m  the  middle  of  the 
town.  The  noblemen  and  chieftains  were  put  first  under 
guard,  and  then  their  followers.  Tbe  nttteber  of  the  Bng- 
(iab  ud  ficottiah  priaoneie  of  all  eleaae  emoMnted  le  1489. 
Qtt  the  aeoM  day  that  Pr«ioii  emmnderad,  the  bettle  of 
tKmblane  was  fought  between  tbe  dttke  of  Argylc  and  the 
earl  of  Mar.  The  left  win^  of  the  rebels,  though  they 
fought  bravely,  was  routed;  and  the  duke  of  Argyle,  after 
pursuing  them  to  the  river  Allan,  returned  lu  the  Held,  | 
where  both  armies  stood  looking  at  each  other;  towards 
evening  tbe  duke  drew  off  to  Dumblane,  and  the  enemy  to 
Afdoei*  On  the  same  day  news  arrived  that  the  pass  of 
Inverneee  wee  geined*  Thie  inpertaBt  ed««ote»  was  the 
mult  of  traemeiy.  Uiti  Lovet  hwl  deliveivd  it  to  the 
biM'e  liaope. 

Tne  piineipal  persons  among  the  rebels  were  sent  to 
London.  On  reaching  Highgate,  they  were  pinioned  with 
cords,  and  not  allowed  to  hold  the  reins  of  their  horses, 
which  were  led  by  a  foot-soldier.  The  prisoners  were  con- 
ducted from  Higbgate  to  London,  amid  crowds  of  spectators,, 
the  drums  playing  a  trinmphal  march.  They  were  d^tri- 
buted  in  dUbteat  priaone;  tbe  aobleaMiii  weea  lodged  w 
the  Tower. 

On  the  22nd  of  December  the  Pretender  landed  at  Peter- 
head in  Scotland,  with  a  tram  of  mx  (jt'tiiluiiien,  amung 
whom  was  the  marqu;s  of  Tyncmouth,  son  uf  liio  duke  of 
Berwtok.  from  Pt-terhead  Jame»  prooeedtKl  tu  Newburgh, 
•  aeet  of  (be  Karl  Marischal's;  and  pasung  through  Aber- 
deen in  disguise  to  Fetterope.  be  was  met  there  by  tbe  earl 
ef  Matt  wlw  bed  left  Perth  with  a  troop  of  horse.  James 
WMT  eeanmed  tbe  atete  of  royeliy:  be  formed  a  court,  and 
made  several  pean  end  oweted  bnighte'  He  was  also 
proclaimed  with  geM|t  ceteoeiv  befioee  (be  henae  vbeie  be 
was  lodf^ing. 

In  January,  1716,  tlio  Protendor  made  a  progress  through 
the  ooantry,  eptwring  i)unde«  publicly,  with  the  earl  of  &lar 
en  bis  right  bead,  and  tbe  Earl  Marischal  on  his  left,  ^he 
peeple  tbraoged  ialo  ibe  marbetrpbiee  to  kiss  bis  hand. 
On  the  7th  of  Jeaoeiy  be  etrived  et  Seone,  and  on  the  9th 
af  January  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Perth,  and  re- 
viewed some  of  the  troops.  Hu  expressed  great  pleasure  at 
the  sight  of  the  Highland  drtss.  which  was  new  to  him.  In 
the  eveiiuig  lie  returned  to  Scone,  where  he  fonneil  a  coun- 
cil, and  issued  six  procluiuutions.  On  the  lCtl:i  of  the 
month,  James  harangued  his  council,  having  previously  re- 
ceived addresses  from  the  episoopal  olerxy  Aherde^. 
Hieeeueal  however,  being  eenfiiieed»  ei^  the  vrftval  of 
theliJateh  treopa,  that  the  wmf  of  (he  pretender  apiild  no 
Ioniser  resist  that  of  Argyle,  had  resolved  to  abandon  the 
enterprise  and  disperse  tbe  forces.  But  wishing  to  keep 
their  design  secret,  they  acted  as  if  they  meant  to  attack  the 
Snglisb  army.  Tbev  begae  to  rai««  batteriffc  slant  gun^ 
iBd  #P9ft  wMtiBgift  Amfctfimdfft  Hlwfltftrfc  9iM|iRg» 


Mutbell,  and  other  pleoe«»  to  prevent  Uieir  affording  qnerltf 
end  provision  to  the  eneofy.  The  duke  of  Amle,  naviog 
received  supplies,  marched  thnush  Auchterarder.  to  Tulii^ 
bardine,  whilst  the  Pretender  and  his  followers  retreated  to 
Dundee.  Suspicions  now  an»e  that  the  Pretender,  together 
Willi  the  members  of  his  council,  intended  to  escape,  and  to 
leave  the  arqiy  to  their  fste ;  and  the  report  gained  ground 
when  tbo  Jaeobite  army  was  ordered  to  march  to  Montroae, 
near  wbinb  eemel  Fnaieti  ebipt  H  «n«her.  jiw  eehal 
troops,  poiieeied  with  Una  idee,  rewad le teeie.  Hieeerlef 
Mar  however  succeeded  in  pacifying  them,  by  the  assurance 
that  James  was  going  to  place  himself  at  ibeir  head,  and  by 
declaring  that  it  was  intended  to  make  a  stand  at  Aberdeen ; 
and  to  add  to  the  deception,  the  horses  and  body-guard  of 
the  Pretender  were  drawn  out  before  the  door  of  the  house 
where  he  lodged.  James,  in  tbe  meantinei  pUpping  out  by  e 
beek  entrance,  walked  to  the  earl  oif  Ifei^a  lodgiltge,  and 
nroeeadad  tn  the  «e»^re.  where  a  boat  eonveyad  bim  end 
Lord  Her  on  beerd  e  French  ship  which  was  then  in  Mont- 
rose road.  The  boat  returned,  and  fetched  seventeen  per- 
sons of  rank,  who  were  accjuainted  with  the  Pretender's 
design.  The  Pretender  reached  Oravelinea  in  a  iew  days. 
The  vessel  returned  in  twelve  days ;  and.  IQ  aflite  of  tbe 
utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  Argyle,  a  very  eoneidereUe 
portion  ot  the  noblemen  and  others  «ha  iNee  eagic*d  in 
(bia  unfortunate  aflkir  ewepad  to  Frene*. 

In  Fianee.  e^  tbie  Unn,  there  wea  little  oonibrt  for  the 
Pretender  end  nia  ftienda.  It  was  tbe  interest  of  the  duke 

of  Orlc;.!!^,  repent  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV'.,  to 
luaiutam  a  good  understanding  with  the  House  of  Han- 
over. Lord  Stair,  the  English  ambassador,  was  urgent  in 
his  remonstrances  to  prevent  the  Pretender's  return  to 
France.  On  his  return  from  Scotland,  Jamea  found  it  ne^ 
eessary  to  dismiss  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  hedeolfd  ee  hie 
aeoretiirv.  on  susnicion  of  treachery,  end  tbe  pleee  waefllled 
by  tbe  duke  of  Ormond. 

Tbe  earls  of  Wintoun,  Kenmure.  and  Derwentvater.  of 
Carnwaih  a.jd  of  Nithsdale,  with  lord*  Widdriiinlon  and 
I  Nairn,  Were  tried  at  London.  The  prisoners  of  inferior  rank 
were  tried  chielly  at  Lancaster,  where  many  were  exe- 
cuted :  one  thousand  of  them,  upon  their  petition,  were  traos- 
ported  le  tbe  Plantations  in  North  America. 

The  eountesa  ef  JNitbidehtaiid  iedy  Neinw  wetting  their 
opportunity  behind  •  windov-ewrteio,  threw  thenteebnw  on 
their  knees  before  the  king,  as  he  passed  through  th« 
apartments  of  8t.  James's  palace,  to  beg  for  their  hus- 
bands' lives.  The  king  heard  their  appeal,  but  w  as  not 
moved.  Lady  Derwentwater.  with  the  duchesses  of  Rich- 
mond and  Bolton,  were  introduced  by  the  dukei  of  Rich- 
mond and  St.  Albans  into  the  royal  bed-cbunber.  where 
Lady  Derwentwater  humbly  besought  meroy  bw  hlW- 
haad.  QBtbe7ihefl|a(eb,theeerb>ofpsrvevtweterein4 
Kenmute  were  h«heeded  on  tViwsr  Rill ;  lords  Widdring* 
ton,  Camwath,  and  Nairn  were  reprieved.  The  earl  of 
Nithsdale  escaped  in  woman's  ettire  brought  to  him  by  hi* 
wife.  The  earl  of  Winto^n  WW  «BivlMaiw4  la  4aa>hi  hul 

escajied  from  the  Tower. 

There  were  still  however  prpqfb  ef  diwilkatjeiB.  Qn  tlte 
29th  of  May  the  Jaeobiies  woro  oaken  bough*;  end  an  tha 
lOtb  of  June,  the  Pretender's  birthday,  they  dieplejedvbita 
roses.  At  OsfiNd  the  apirit  ef  diiefliBOtion  wes  shown  more 
plainly  than  in  any  other  plaee.  Atermed  by  these  and  other 
manifestations,  in  17 IG,  Knig  George  succeeded  in  forming 
an  alliance  with  Fruuco  and  the  States,  the  chief  object  of 
which  was  to  crush  the  Jacobite  cause.  By  this  treaty  it 
was  stipulated  that  tbe  Pretender  was  to  leave  France,  and 
to  go  beyond  the  A)|ie;  ner  wea  be  to  be  permitted  ever  to 
aet  foot  in  Fraaoe  egain  on  eay  pieta^t  wbatavec.  A  fa- 
ne val  of  that  piomiae  wbiob  hen  been  eiede  et  the  tfmXf  of 
Utrecht  was  given ;  and  ell  protection  was  withdrawn  from 
James  on  the  part  of  the  French  government.  The  Pre- 
tender removed  into  Italy. 

In  I71H  the  Pretender  became  the  instrument  of  Cardinal 
Alberuni's  ambitious  intrigues.  Upon  w»r  breaking  out 
between  France  and  Spaui,  James  left  Urbioo,  where  ha 
had  resided  (ince  hi*  expulsion  from  franco,  and  went  Uj> 
Rome.  He  was  tbeie  adviaed  by  pope  ^lemeat  t«i 
go  into  Spain,  wboia  a  aqoadron  bad  been  fbr  eoaie  (iaia 
fitting  out  against  England.  James  was  received  with 
regal  honours  at  Madrid ;  and  tbe  duke  of  Ormond,  one  of 
his  adherents,  was  appointed  capiain-geiieral  of  the  expe- 
dition wbtpb  waa  (0  tgvade  Rngland,  wd  was  autboviaad  (ft 
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itom  Aawrt*^  Entirely  disabled  the  Spaoiih  fleet  off 
CiaeftaSl«t**  '  *  »  *«»*te80»  whk-h  the  Spaniatdi  made 
u\m\tt\  to  (June,  1719),  allbougb  aided  by 

tiM  fii[|h\»AA«^  defeated  by  Geaeiml  Wigbtman. 

DwiMAMfttf  marriage  was  agreed  oQD^ween 

tba  FntMliA  Maria  Ckmlentina  Sobieaki,  gratid- 
ila;;ghter  rjf  Jobo  Sobieaki.  king  of  Poland.  Thi«  princes* 
hfid  II  n  rihon  itwWhg  ftjr  hor  do*rry.  ITie  court  of  Vienna 
ho-Kfvt  r  objected  <o  the  in;ur  il's;  and  on  her  way  V:ii  r ugh 
Tjrroi  to  Italy  the  priltcess  waa  seizei),  and  placed  in  eua- 
finemeikl  in  Ibnspruck.  Not  beint;  relea*ed,  even  Upon 
tbe  pet<soDil  ippikation  of  ber  fntber,  the  escaped  from 
Iiibspruck  ill  nUlft  clothes,  went  to  Bologna,  and  was  there 
■MRitd  brjAm^to  the  PMiieader*  «bo  was  atiU  in  Strain. 
TVo  toni,  dwrUs-fedward  and  Henry,  werto  tbe  oflbpring  of 

ihi?  union  The  earl  ond  crutii  if  Inverness  were  eti- 
t^ll^tl  i!  'Ai;ii  thu  charge  of  the  tltleil,  billed  Prince  Charles. 

v.'rr  I'.olestani*,  a  circumstance  wini  li  ji  t'  yi  -  it 
offence  to  their  mother,  and  to  Cardinal  Albtroni,  by  whoso 
counteU  alie  was  governed.  After  tix  years  of  married  in- 
felicity, or,  as  Maria  CtentenliiiA  terma  it  in  ber  letters,  '  of 
injuries  and  insalt*,*  she  wiUkbvw.  in  1726.  to  tbo  convent 
of  CMUiai,  vbence  no  iatreatfe*  of  ber  bualMnd  eoald  draw 
htr,  nor  could  he  for  many  montbs  obtain  even  an  etpUna* 
tion  of  ht^i-  r  .iidiict.  FrotD  various  letters,  which  aie  given 
in  the  '  Lockharl  Paper«,*  it  veenis  that,  a«  usual,  both 
partiel  oOniidered  tht'in»elve^  iii  the  ri^jht.  Tbe  Pretender 
would  not  part  with  L,ord  Inverness:  bts  wd'e  was  resolved 
not  to  return  to  him  whilst  that  nobloinan  and  his  wit^.  of 
wiMMn  tile  i»  ittkl  to  hkn  baatt  JaakHia.  temaiiMd  at  court. 
Tbi  Ibllowtta  of  Jilia*  ««r»  teattdUiMd  at  tbii  btaach ; 
at  length  the  earl  of  Inverness  was  dismissed,  and  a  reron- 
eiliation  wits  pffWcted.  Tbe  earl  of  Inverness  was  a  Colonel 
Ilay.  upon  «  Ii  in  '.l  *'  Prt-tender  bestowed  that  t;  li  n;  \  7ti, 
ikt  the  same  tirtie  tuaking  him  his  ^retary.  He  was  always 
called  Colonel  Hay.  except  at  the  Pretender  s  emiri,  and  by 
tbo  persons  corresponding  with  it.  Maria  Clementina  died 
ill  1738. 

In  17t2  tbe  Pratander  pabllithed  at  Luoat  hb  IkiBous 
derioTBtfob,  UdleMd  to  Ilia  loving  subjectsof  Gfralitllritaiii. 

niid  tti  nil  foreij^n  princei*  and  Mutes,  to  serve  a  f  infla- 
tion lor  ii  lasting  peace  in  Kuiope,  and  signed  '  Juuics  He\.' 
This  docutnent,  which,  amongst  other  article*,  wntained  a 
Bcepoaal  to  George  i.  to  resign  his  crowih,  was  pronounced 
sjr  Iho  House  of  Lords  to  be  a  false,  insolent,  ano  InitaMMis 
wMf  ond  was  burnt  at  the  Rov»l  Ejichange. 

tte'doMh  or  Q«om  t.  twoduced  no  improfoment  in  the 
fertetMO  of  Jamba  stobrtt  though  tbara  were  rontimial 
cabala  In  bi«  ftrnwr  in  Great  Britilnt  and  a  treaty  (called 

the  treaty  of  Vienna)  had  been  formed  between  the  em- 
peror of  Germany  and  the  kin^  of  Spaiti  in  I7'J5,  wiih  a 
view  of  restoririg  the  Prt  ii^ii'lir.  .Inni's,  diinnj;  the  lattt  r 
years  of  his  life,  resided  entirely  at  lluitie,  wherti  be  led  a 

Juiet  lifb,  although  the  hope  of  ascending  the  throne  of 
Ingtand  seems  never  wholly  to  have  ioft  bilD.  Frwi  in  his 
faoMeboldf  be  saved,  out  or  the  pemiMI  ■lloamd  hM  by  tbe 
pope  and  hi^  share  of  the  Sobieski  estate,  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  a  8nbse<)uetit  invasion  of 
England.  Tli'  events  of  the  year  1 7  i  j  lit  lo'i^'  in  the  hi-story 
of  oia  eldest  son,  father  than  lo  th«  ^4lil.dl^  f  the  Preten- 
der's life.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  th  u  received 
kingly  honours.  James  Stuart  died  at  Rome  in  1769.  The 
character  of  the  Pretender  has  been  variously  represented. 
'  Ho  hogon  the  world,'  ioyt  Lackbart  of  Carnwatb» '  witJi  IbO 
genoMl  botwiiil  of  mtiikfad.  Bvery  persoil»  ftteUd  or  he, 
ill awntl  htra  to  be  a  wise,  sober,  jusl,  good-natured  prince, 
:  great  knr.wledise  and  appliention  (n  business;  and  such 
kin-'M"  him,  bi.!h  Fire-.?ner-i  i^ubjecls,  Concurred  in 
portendinK  the  happi«et.fi  ol  that  people  over  whom  he 
»{iould  nilis  and  this  charaeier  he  tiiuintaine<1  whiliit  the 
•nl  of  Mar  woi  M  the  head  of  bis  aflkira  after  their  return 
ftma  floditbtai. .  < . .  But  soon  afier  Mar's  romoVitl,  hU  ma- 

Sy's  charaeter  and  olhir*  tfipeuni.  in  t  tioito  diflbrant 
.,  It ;  ....  people  sotfii  lAiv  tbat  they  vera  tlet  eafflbd  on 
-^^lh  the  (l.-.\ii  r  iy  rrirl  ^eoresv  u  fornn'Hv  ;  but  that  which 
lamck  tiLL'  ria  l  i  ii  the  head  waa  hi&  allowing  thtjse  his 
!  i\  oui-  ii  L"*  I  "  liirh  •ii-'ems  to  b«  a  curse  in  a  pt-''  'itua  umnner 
entailed  on  the  royal  race  of  Stuart)  to  rule  under  him  in 
so  absolttte  arbitrary  a  manner,  that  the  prerogatives  of  a 
levereipi  and  a  husband  were  screwed  up  to  a  pitch  not 
bv  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  nor  consistent  with 
iLoekhart  Amrt,  *oL  iL,  p.  4M»)  Mr.  Laslia 


ft  noiUwing  cleraytaoBt  woo  kildtiftpDrMliI 
vUh  iSo  PMmdor,  fuim  hit  oftbilitf* 


dom  tnm  bigotry .  and  magnabitnity.  By  tbe  Whit  part* 
his  temper  has  been  Reiierally  milOiiiltbd  ta  ttOtMO^Mll* 
ien,  and  dis|>o«ed  to  tyranny. 

Charlbs  Eowatui  Htuart,  born  on  tbeSlatofDeoembeh 
USltborothe  title  of  Fkinee  of  Woloa  among  the  Jacobitci. 
He  toHod  in  Spain  undor  Matk  Quka,  who- paid  him  great 
respect  and  attention.  lie  is  represented,  a  few  years  after 
this  time,  to  liave  been  a  youth  of  graceful  person,  generous, 
affable,  and  eng»t;aii;  niuivners,  'to  have  th-  s|  int  of  a  So- 
bieski without  the  iiroidity  of  a  Stuart;'  at:d.  though  reared 
m  tlio  effeminate  south,  lo  have  been  capable  of  encoun- 
tering ditbcultiea  and  hatdahipa.  In  tbe  yoer  1743  Cardi- 
nal Tbncin,  tbe  pritaa  mtblstir  of  Fnsm,  Ma  iM  riteeived 
the  porplo  «t  tbo  lOeOtMUlMidatlon  of  the  Pretender,  com- 
bined with  tbo  Jteobitaa  tn  Bngland  and  Ireland  to  project 
a  fresh  invasion  of  Great  Britain.  He  persuaded  the  Pre- 
tender to  surrender  h;^  ckinis  to  Charles  Kdwanl,  and,  upon 
l  u  i  (  :is  Kill  L'  the  prince  set  out  f«  France,  giving  out 
tiiat  lie  uitended  to  make  a  campaign  in  Piedmont,  but 
proceeding  in  the  (Itsguise  of  a  bouner  to  Paris,  wbarO  ho 
arrived  on  the  2Uib  Of  Janttirr,  1744.  Tbe  joung  utn 
wai,MTittdftl  oxptolm  it;  *aiB4a  o  loon  of  to  FroMe,'^vlkD9« 
aim  vaa  to  covol'  her  own  adOlh  desif{ns  with  the  plea  of 
countenancing  the  BtUart  family.  Marshal  Saxe  was  ap- 
poinU  'l  1 0  f  Miiniand  the  expediliiJii ;  anil  he,  havuij^  btcu 
in  En(>liuid,  and  knowing  that  the  towns  were  ruieiy  forti- 
fied, had  an  idea  that  the  country  could  be  quickly  subdued. 

The  youni;  prince  set  out  for  the  coast  of  Picardy.  where 
dn  army  of  li.UOO  men  was  assembled,  and  transports  were 
provided  at  Boologtie,  Duokbrk,  and  OaUia  for  oonrjiog  tho 
iroo^s  to  England.  The  orltty  iras  to  tand  on  the  Mast  of 
Kentt  wbeire  many  Jacobites  were  expected  to  ri>e  ;  aiu!  at 
the  same  time  a  squadron  sailed  from  Bre.'«t  to  convoy  the 
transports.  But  the  squadron  fle  l  h  i n  the  British  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Nom^i,  and  almost  «hared 
the  fate  of  the  Invincible  Armnda.  A  violent  storm  do> 
stroyed  most  of  the  linnsports,  and  a  great  part  of  the  troopo 
ootodfovnod.  (1744.)  The  prince  returned  to  Paria,  attd 
Waited  a  mom  fisvoumble  opportantty,  fiot  bo  was  nol 
dautited  by  obittelea,  fend  tho  t>ertod  at  orhieh  the  Mbellloil 
of  1745  was  unflertakcn  was  favourable  to  iti  iuecess.  The 
king  of  England  was  in  Hunover,  and  Scotland  was  altnoit 
destitute  of  troops.  The  H  iphlander«,di84flfecie(l,  and  thirst- 
ing fur  revenge,  were  ripe  for  revolt.  Towards  the  tsnd  of 
May,  174.'i,  Charles  KiKvard  left  Paris  for  Nantes.  William, 
marquis  of  TulUbardme,  who  had  bei-n  attainted  in  1715, 
Sir  John  Maedonald.  Colonel  Strictland,  Mr.  Gc-oigc  Kelly, 
a  clergyman  of  the  CbOmh  of  England,  altd  Sir  Tbomao 
Sheridan,  formerly  ttitor  to  tbo  youns  Plretondon  with 
se\cral  other  Rentlem  n  n-pompanied  nitn.  On  the  Ath 
of  July  he  sailed  in  Lu  DuutcUi-,  a  French  vesnel,  which 
ho  had  joined  from  Nantes  in  a  Kshing-boat,  desijjning  to 
sail  round  Ireland,  aod  to  land  upon  tbe  western  roast  of 
ScollAnd.  Anuthet  ship,  the  Elizabeth,  was  ordered  to  ac- 
company him  as  4  ooavojr,  and  on  board  tbio  voaaOl  tbo 
prince  bad  placed  400tMb(.  Iteriing,  with  arm*  ftt  oavanl 
thouMnd  mon.  Tbeao  two  abi|»  1^11  in  tottb  o  British 
crliiMr  M  tho  west  of  the  LUatd  Puint.  A  H»oe  action 
ensued,  and  the  Eliial  ( t!i  mtl.  nmoli  damajjed  as  to  be 
obliged  to  put  back  iiuo  iJresl.  The  iiriiiee  pursued  his 
(•OU)s(  t  i  Scotland,  saying  that  he  would  either  die  or  be 
crowned.  On  the  -i8th  of  the  month  he  landed  at  Boradale, 
a  fkrm  belonging  to  Maedonald  of  Clanronald,  on  the  shore 
of  the  bojr  Of  LoebnonuaBh.  Ho  theneo  Knoueodod  to  tbo 
hdiiM  of  Klttlodiinoidsnt  orkoto  ho  woo  met  by  wvarit 
Highland  chiefUins ;  and  wbohee  tbo  elails  were  summoned 
to  rise.  Many  perfoits  her«  advised  the  prince  to  return  to 
Prance,  and  wait  another  opportunity  ;  but  he  was  re>.o1ute 
in  remaining.  About  ten  days  aflcrwanis  the  prince  sot 
up  in-.  ?.i,iiiiicir:l  ;U  (ileiillnnin. 

At  this  time  Sir  John  Cope  was  ooDioander-in-cbief  in 
Scotland.  At  first  tbo  Horn  of  tho  lobOllion  was  treated 
tiiib.  tidioulo.  and  tho  gpwrnmoilt  «w»  diUtory  In  their 
mcoMiw,  On  the  eth  w  Angwn  o  mraid  of  SO,0Mf.  was 
oRervd,  by  proclamation  of  the  lords  justices  ii^  the  Ga- 
zette, to  any  person  who  should  secure  tho  eldest  son  of 
li  e  I'rrt.  iiiti  r;  ru,d  on  the  3lst,  George  II.  returned  te 
Ixindwt  from  Hanover.  The  prince,  having  heard  of  the 
price  put  upon  hiK  person,  issued  a  counter  proclamation, 
offering  SU.OtfU/.  for  apprehendint;  the  elector  of  Hanover. 
On  the  27th  of  August  be  advanced  in  hopes  of  tMOtfnS 
Nir  John  Cope ;  bnt  on  roAahibg  Qmrvaiuore,  bo  Awni  that 
General  Cope  bid  UmA  tflM  ohi  Ith&A  tho  muo  Ivy 
Rtttlma  tolnmiMM.  Ko  monor  did  tbo Iiigliih tnopt 
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turn  their  backs  upon  the  Jacobite  army,  thaa  a  oommoD 
toldicr  deserted,  and  carried  the  nevi  to  the  olher  aide. 
The  Higblandera  iiutantlr  put  tbMBMltw  into  motion ; 
and  on  arriving  at  QamiBore,  it  was  detornunod  that  they 

should  mar;  h  to  tlie  south,  and  enter  the  low  country, 
thus  endeavoui  n.:^  lo  g»a  posscsi&jou  of  Edinburgh  before 
General  Cope  sh  i:  1  .^rive  there.  On  the  30tli  of  Auizust 
thev  reached  Blair  Aihol,  and  the  duke  of  Athol,  wbo  wus 
on  king  Geor){u's  Hide,  retired  at  their  approach.  On  the 
3rd  oC  S^tember  they  enler^  Perth,  where  tba  Pretender'* 
daelatatioDa  nwa  read.  At  Perth'great  nambon  flocked  to 
the  Pretender's  sundard.  Ampng  the  bmM  eoouderable 
were  the  duke  of  Perth,  Lord  Stratmllan,  and  Lord  George 

Murray,  who  was  'hi-  vr,,un-er  brnthr-r  of  tbt"  mnrquia  of 
Tullibardine.  whose  rigtu  o£  pntuutiuuiU.i  e  L;,il  been  for- 
feited by  his  attachment  to  the  exiled  Stu  irts :  his  second 
brother,  LonlJames,  now  duke  of  Athol,  having  succeeded 
lo  his  eatatM  and  honours.  Lord  George  Murray  was  a 
biava,  humane,  and  honoaiable  man  *,  and  he  possessed  a 
wand  judgment  in  milttorj  nattetl.  Having  accepted  the 
act  of  grace  which  patted  after  the  rebdlioa  of  1714»  JLoid 
George  was  nevertneleM  not  possessed  ol  that  OlltiK  flOO- 
fiJonoe  on  the  part  of  Charles  Edward  vhieh  ho  piwrvd 
hinosclf  eventually  to  ha^e  fully  merited. 

Tile  reception  which  the  prince  mot  with  in  the  Lowlands 
was  not  so  cordial  m  he  expected.  On  the  1  Ith  of  Septem- 
her  he  marched  from  Perth  to  Dnmblane  ;  and,  on  the  13th, 
paiaad  tlm  Forth  at  the  ford  of  the  Frew,  a  few  miles  above 
SliriitiK;  Oolonol  GaidilM/«  dragoons,  which  were  poeted 
near  Stirlinc;.  withdrew  at  his  approach.  On  the  l&th  insUnt 
the  r«»b«l»  arrived  within  nine  miles  of  Ediuburgh,  and  Gar- 
diner's and  Hamilton's  dragoons  were  postea  within  two 
miles  of  it.  The  city  had  been  hastily  fortified  ;  a  thousand 
men  had  been  armed  for  its  defeiae,  in  addition  to  the  c-iiy 
guard;  and  trained  baad^  of  mixed  Whigs  and  Jacobites 
were  constantly  on  duty.  Ever}  ihuig  was  so  prepared  that 
the  town  might  have  held  oat  for  tome  days  berare  tcoope 
whieh  had  not  a  single  cannon.  '  Buf,*  says  an  anonymoao 
writer,  *  to  ths  l:r^ti!r_'  -litilioroiir  if  Scotland,  the  capital 
vras  given  up  to  a  iiandtul  of  ituii-^tiir^ed  sava^ct,  without 
Stroke  of  sword.' 

On  the  15lh  of  September,  being  Sunday,  public  worship 
was  suspended,  and  the  volunteers  were  under  arms  all  day. 
On  Monday,  until  noon,  the  defence  was  carried  on  very 
Tigorously ;  bttt  about  two  o'cloek  a  petition  was  set  on  foot, 
praying  ttie  magislntw  and  tovn-oouiieU  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  chief  inhabitants,  to  deliberate  concerning  the  pro- 

priety  of  delivering  the  ti  'A  n  up  I  jCharV  -s  K  Uvard.  About 
this  time,  the  dragoons  I'lrAi,  uud  al'iei  waids  Uie  officers  of 
the  crown,  left  the  city,  the  dragoons  taking  the  route  of 
Musselburgh  and  Haddington.  The  result  of  the  public 
meeting,  which  was  principally  composed  of  Jacobites,  was 
a  determination  to  suirsnder  the  town,  and  place  the  arms 
of  tfte  volunteers  m  the  easUe.  A  deputation  was  dispatched 
to  Gray's  Hill,  about  two  miles  trwa  Edinburgh,  where 
Chsries  Edward  then  was.  Whilst  the  terms  of  capitulation 
Tir  e  -I. II  uiiiU  L  ili&oussion,  intelligence  came  that  General 
{Jo^>ti  had  anivctl  at  Dunbar,  and  would  speedily  march  to 
the  relief  of  the  lown.  A  M  €ond  deputaiion  \iaH  sent,  to  gain 
lime;  and  those  who  compo^d  it  returned  to  the  city  early 
in  the  monun^  of  Tuesday  the  17th  in  a  coach.  The  coach 
entered  at  the  West  Pert,  and  drove  down  the  street  towards 
the  Gknongata.  On  the  ptia  being  oponed,  a  body  of  900 
Highlanders,  under  the  command  of  Lochiel  and  Sullivan, 
rushed  lu:  the  lord  provost  and  town  council,  who  were  wait- 
ing the  return  of  the  deputation  in  the  mm  i  t,  on  hearing 
of  this  event,  retired  to  their  homes.  At  noun,  Uharles,  in  a 
Highland  dress,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Perth  and  Lord 
Elchu,  came  by  Duddingston  into  the  King's  Park,  and  en- 
tered Ihrouf  h  St.  Anne's  Yard  into  Holyrood  Palace.  There 
was  a  great  erowd  aiaemUed  to  receive  hinit  and  the  young 
prinoB  was  one  whoie  petsonsl  appearanoe  might  seem  to 
justify  the  enthusiasm  which  he  inspired.  'The  figure  anrl 
presence  of  Charles,' observes  Mr.  Home,  who  witnessed  hu 
entrance  J  IT  iv rood, '  were  not  ill  suited  to  his  lofiv  pre- 
tensions He  was  in  the  prime  of  youth,  tall  and  banosome. 
and  of  a  ftir  complexion  .'  An  he  entered  the  palace  there 
was  an  expression  of  languor  and  melancholy  in  bis  coun- 
tenance: the  Jacobites  compered  him  to  Robert  Bruce  ;  the 
Whigs  declsred  that  he  loollsd  liho  a  giSMlemaii  and  a  man 
of  fikshion,  bttt  not  like  a  eonqaeror.  After  dfsmounting, 

the  prince  walked  towards  ihe  apaitnihn's  of  the-  duke  uf 
Hamilton :  wbea  he  was  near  the  door,  a  gcatiemau  moved 


out  of  the  crowd,  drew  his  sword,  and  walked  up  stairs  baton 
the  wikm.  This  was  Janes  Hepburn  of  Keith,  who  had 


been  augiged  when  vaiy  tanag  in  the  lefaaUion  of  i;iA ;  n 
gentleman  who  is  sud  to  nave  been  a  model  of  uanlineas. 

simplicity,  and  honour ;  bat  whose  hatred  of  the  Union, 
rather  than  love  of  the  Sluart  race,  induced  him  to  sacri- 
fice hiinitelf  to  a  notion  of  national  independence. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  John  (x)pe  had  marched  from  LhiD" 
bar  to  Haddington,  and  thence  lo  Prcbtonpans  and  Seaton. 
A  council  of  war  had  been  held  by  Charles  Edward  at  Dud- 
dingston, where  be  had  proposed  to  engage  General  Cope's 
armj.  This  waa  t«i«ad  on ;  but  when  the  prinee  dedaied 
his  resolution  to  lead  the  troop*  to  battle  himlK  the  chieft 
remonstrated,  and  with  !>ome  diSlculty  induflod  Wm  to  give 
up  the  dcAijjn.  On  the  ne.xl  mornintr  (Sept.  21)  (he High- 
landers iilv-in  ed  toTranent:  i  i  the  .'..j.C  of  the  town 
continued  their  march  until  they  saw  the  king's  soldiers 
encamped  near  Preston.  A  loud  shout  was  raised  by  the 
English,  and  relnmed  by  the  Highland  troops.  A  morass, 
which  was  pronottnoad  toba  impattabla, divided  the  armies. 
The  afternoon  was  spent  in  movamente.  At  night  both 
armies  lay  down  to  repcee,  the  Highlanders  with  the  raaolu* 
tin  of  attacking  the  king's  troops  early  in  the  morning 
During  the  niffht.  a  country  gentleinan.w  ho  knew  the  ground 
well,  proposed  to  Lord  George  Murray  lo  show  him  a  part  of 
the  morass  wheu«»  the  rebels  might  ailaek  their  enemies 
without  observation.  Lord  Gosige  referred  him  to  Prinea 
Charles,  who  was  sleeping  on  the  ground  withasheafofpeaBr 
straw  under  his  taitao.  Charles  was  pleased  with  Iba  ptw* 

f>sal,  and  before  break  of  day  his  troops  began  to  move, 
hey  marched  through  a  sort  of  valley,  or  hollow,  ooneealed 
l  y  li  e  darkness  first,  and  afterwards  by  a  mist.  Charles 
luuL.  his  place  between  the  first  and  second  line.  At  length 
the  nioiajis  being  passed,  the  two  armies  were  separated  only 
by  a  corn-field.  The  Highlanders,  ill  armed  and  without 
cannon,  followed  up  the  advantua  which  thev  had  gained 
with  wonderful  insctm.  A  panie  sailed  the  kine'a  traopa. 
The  Highlanders  threw  down  thstr  musqaels,  drew  ibeir 
swords,  and  pursued  the  enemy.  '  In  a  very  few  minutes,' 
says  Home.  *  afler  the  first  cannon  was  fired,  the  whole 
army,  both  horse  and  foot,  v  ^-re  iiul  !<i  tl  i,'!.;.  NlI  unt-  nf  ihe 
soldierii  attempted  to  reload  their  inu&queu,  and  not  oii« 
bayonet  was  stained  with  blood.'  All  the  king's  infantry 
was  kilierl.  or  taken  prisoners,  except  about  170,  wha 
escaped  by  great  speed,  or  other  good  fortunsk  This  waa 
called  the  battle  of  Piestmmans. 

The  seeond  line  of  the  Highland  troop«,  commanded  by 
Prince  Charles,  had  kept  so  near  the  fir»l  us  to  appear  lo 
General  Cope  all  one  body.  The  Prince  wu-,  oi.i\  fifty  pace* 
behind  the  vanguard — a  proof  of  courage  ^Winli  Ins  <  ji-ii.i.'s 
could  not  deny ;  but  it  was  a  departure  Irom  his  agreement 
with  the  chiefs,  who  bad  made  conditwns  diat  he  aSonld  not 
expose  binuelf  to  imminent  danger. 

General  Cope's  eondttot  was  aaverely  censured ;  bat  when 
inquired  into  oy  aboaid  of  general  otfioers,  he  was  not  cen- 
sured, and  the  conduct  of  the  soldiery  was  made  to  bear 
the  blame.  'His  great  erroi,'  r.hser^e*  Sir  Walter  Suit, 
'was  in  drawing  up  his  forces  a>  fiuiu  of  a  hii^h  paik  wuil. 
which  barred  their  escape  from  their  light-heeled  enemies.' 
Collecting  his  dragoons,  Cope,  with  the  earls  of  Loudon  and 
Home,  marched  toBarwick,  where  Lord  Mark  Ker  received 
him  with  this  aaneasn.  *  that  he  believed  ha  waa  the  first 
general  in  Borope  that  had  bnwght  the  flnt  tidings  of  hia 
own  defeat' 

Great  apprehension  was  now  entertained  in  England  lc4t 
the  prince  should  iinioediately  march  southwards.  But 
Charles  and  his  council  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  appear  in 
England  with  so  small  an  army,  and  they  resolved  to  wait 
some  ttme  longer  at  Edinburgh.  The  castle  of  Edittbuigh 
remained  still  in  the  possession  of  tl>e  king's  truopt^  «oin> 
mended  by  General  Quost.  At  first  the  gairieoii  waaanp- 
plied  with  neeassaiies  fkom  the  town,  but  on  the  Sfth  of 
RepicTTtbi-r  orders  were  given  to  allow  no  person  to  pass 
lato  the  castle.  A  letter  was  iliat  evening  sent  dnv?n 
by  General  Guest  to  the  |provo6t  of  Ediiibui^h,  dL-clamig 
that  unless  a  free  communication  was  opened  with  the 
garrison  and  the  town,  the  general  would  commence  a 
cannonade  upon  the  city.  The  priiie%  on  hearing  of  thia 
threat,  ordered  the  eommunwation  to  be  re-opened.  But 
the  Highlandem  havii^,  on  the  1st  of  October,  fired  at 
some  people  who  were  carrying  provisions  to  the  rastle,  the 
i^.iiri:;on  on  the  next  1  iv  began  to  fire  on  the  hcuses  that 
^  covered  tbo  phaoe's  iiighlaod  guard.    Upon  this  a  contest 
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Mmnenced  between  Prince  Charles  and  General  Guest, 
during  which  several  bouses  were  set  on  fire,  md  several 
IMtfom  on  both  side*  killed.  The  canoouade  lasted  till 
the  efMuoa  of  the  »ih  of  Ootobor.  vben  Fiineo  Cbarlu  at 
liitt  paUiiood  •  prodsniMion  pormittiiiK  m  oonnronlestfon 
between  the  town  and  the  castle.  Very  few  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Edinburgh  joined  the  Pretender  during  thi-su  de- 
structive reprisals.  1  ht;re  was,  in  fact,  a  disinclination  among 
the  common  people  to  tlock  to  his  standard.  Lord  Kilcaar- 
n>jck  and  Arthur  Elphinstone,  afterwards  Lord  Balmerino, 
at  this  time  joined  the  prince,  and  Lord  Ogtlvie^  eldest  son 
of  Lord  Airly,  arrived  in  Edinburgh  with  «  roginent  of  600 
BMq.  Ihota  additioni^  ond  imnforeoaimitt  nnt  by  « few 
etber  nobleawa  tnd  gentteraen,  ehiellv  in  llie  ncighbonr- 
bood  of  the  Highlands,  to^eiher  with  suppli<-s  of  arms 
and  ammunition  from  France,  stren|;thcucd  itic  princc'a 
cause. 

It  was  now  discussed  by  the  prince's  council  in  what 
manner  their  advantage  could  best  be  prosecuted.  The 
prinea,  who  waa  lotaUy  nnaequsintod  with  the  country 
which  ha  had  inradad.  coald  not  boar  opposition,  nor 
listan  ta  adtrieo.  Fauda  and  intrigues  divided  his  little 
«ourt;  and  too  great  confidence  in  his  own  opinion  otade 
bim  positive  and  resolute,  when  he  ou^ht  to  have  been 
cautious.  Having  received  all  the  reinforcements  that  he 
expected,  hu  one  day  suddenly  apprised  his  council  tiiat  lie 
was  resolved  to  march  to  Nawcantic.  and  to  oppose  the  pro- 
grcsa  of  Marshal  Wade,  who  had  advanced  to  that  town.  It 
«aa  in  vam  that  wvecsl  of  his  friends  oppoaad  bit  deterai- 
nation.  Ihraa  tinaa  it  vaa  brought  benre  the  eounoil,  and 
on  the  la«t  discussion  the  prince  settled  the  point  by  these 
words :  *  I  see,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  dctcrraioed  to  Stay  in 
S  iilind,  and  dr^'i.l  }  >ur  country;  but  I  am  also  IMOlvad 
to  try  my  Sat©  la  England,  even  if  I  should  go  alone.* 

On  the  31st  of  October,  Charles  niar<  hed  out  of  Edin- 
bttf]^  leaving  Lord  StratBallaa  to  command  m  Scotland. 
AKDalkailbH  ouse  he  was  joined  by  the  clan  Macpberson 
and  aonw  other  Hiehlanderik  anouatinK  in  aU  to  about 
1000  nan;  thia  madie  hia  whole  force  abont  6500.  With 
(  ue  division  of  his  array  the  prince  marchcvl  to  Kelso, 
ilx  ri  laking  the  Jedburgh  road,  ne  crossed  the  Esk,  and  on 
ihi-  >;h  of  November  .LMoliud  Brampttn  i:i  Cumber- 
land. On  the  uext  day  tlio  other  division  of  the  army 
arrived,  and  proceeded  to  invest  Carliisle,  which  surren- 
dw^  to  the  duke  of  Perth  on  the  ISth  of  November.  It 
was  now  determine  to  mareb  directly  to  London.  Belbn 
Charles  liad  set  foot  on  English  ground,  three  amies, 
eaeh  of  them  superior  in  number  to  bis  own,  were  pre- 
pared to  oppo&e  hi*  progress:  one.  under  General  Wade, 
at  Newcaslla;  u  second,  in  Ijancashire,  commanded  first 
by  General  Ligunier,  and  afterwards  by  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland :  and  a  third,  cooaisling  of  old  regiments,  was 
aUuioned  in  the  villagaa  near  ISondon,  and  was,  in  case  of 
need,  to  ban  baan  aaninandad  either  by  the  king  or  the 
earl  of  Stair.  Tim  rebel  traopa  naTortheleia  loafing  a  gar- 
rison in  Carlisle,  marched  forward  in  two  divisions:  the  first, 
commanded  by  Lord  George  Murray,  arrived  at  Penrith  on 
the  2Ut  of  November ;  tkt!  second, or  main  body,  headed  by 
Cbarles,cbieflycompo&ed  of  Highland  regiments,  and  having 
the  cannon,  followed,  and  advanced  from  Penritli,  by  Shap, 
Kendal,  Lancaster,  and  Oantanf;  to  Preston.  On  the  2i>th 
tbaytaaehed  Mancbeiittr,1qrvayofimpHi.alHl  were  joined 

Sr  SOO  or  300  of  the  oommon  yeopla.  Thcoe  men,  the  only 
ngliahmen  who  joined  the  atandard  of  the  Pretender,  were 
called  the  Manchesler  regiment,  and  were  commanded  by 
Culuncl  Townley,  a  Roman  Catholic.  Preston  and  Manches- 
ter were  the  only  place:,  where  ringing  of  bells  or  acclama- 
tions were  hoard.  From  Manchester  the  rebel  amy  marched 
to  MacclebSeld:  from  Macclesfield  the  two  divisions  went 
by  different  roada;  tbaooel^CoDKlelon.  the  other  to  Leek, 
and  from  Leek  by  Aabhonm  to  Darby,  where  on  the  4th  of 
December  (174d)  both  divisions  arrived.  Daring  the 
uareb  from  Carlisle  to  Derby,  the  prinoe  karned  that 
John  Druinmond,  the  duke  of  Perth's  brother,  had  ar- 
fiv«td  at  Montrose  with  his  own  regiment,  the  royal  Scuts, 
Fitxjames'ii  regiment  of  horse,  and  the  piR|110taof  tiX  Iri^h 
refpmcnts  m  the  Ktrvice  of  France. 

The  duke  of  Cumberland's  forces  lay  at  LitchOeld.  Coven- 
try, and  Staffficd.  It  aeemad  at  Artt  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  nheta  to  avoid  the  dnke,  and  to  advance  to  London ;  but 
after  hailing  a  day  or  two  in  Derby,  they  altered  their  inten- 
taa,  dually  upon  the  representation  of  George  Murray,  ] 
tadiaireated  w  iii  1 1^ daaign of naathig Lord  Dniamon«fa| 


army,  which  was  Doming  from  the  north.   The  retreat  vaa 
resolved  upon  by  the  advice  of  Lord  George  Mnrray,  and 
much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  PirinoeCharlcs.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland  now  bnan  ibe  puianJt  of  the  rebels,  who  were 
only  two  davs*  mard  before  him.  Lord  George  Murrav.  who 
commanded  the  rear-guard,  defeate*!  the  duke's  dragoons  at 
Clifton  near  Penrith  m  a  skirmish,  in  which  the  High- 
landers fought  with  their  usual  c  uri-e,  and  Lord  Geori^e, 
bareheaded  (having  lost  hit  bonnet  and  wig),  was  foremost 
in  the  encounter.   On  the  20th  of  December  the  Scottish 
army  left  Carlisle,  and  crossed  the.Sak  into  Scothoid.  On 
this  occasion  the  prince  saved  one  of  hia  men  flan  being 
drowned  by  catching  him  by  the  hair.  The  Highland  troops 
marehed  unmolested  by  Mofl'at  and  Dumfries  to  Glasgow, 
where  they  were  by  no  means  welcome.    At  Glasgow  they 
remained  seven  or  eight  days,  and  the  troops  then  began 
their  march  to  Stirling,  in  two  divisions.    When  the  troops 
came  near  Stirling,  the  prince  took  up  hia  abode  in  a 
house  called  Bannockburn.    Lord  George  MuiiqiyAfiaian 
occupied  Falkirk.    The  town  of  Stirling  aeon  aarran^ 
dered,  and  Charles's  army,  now,  by  the  junction  oftfao  llnoea 
of  Lord  Strathallan  and  Drummond,  amounting  to  9000  men, 
attacked  the  castle  of  Stirling,   On  the  16th  of  the  monih 
General  Hawley  left  Edinburgh,  which  ho  had  entered 
during  Charles's  absence,  and  marched  to  Falkirk  ;  so  that 
his  army  was  now  only  seven  miles  distant  from  that  of 
the  Pretender.     Lord  George  Murray  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  Macdonaldsof  Keppoch  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand.   The  Macdonalda  benn  the  flgbt,  and  repuUed  ilw 
king  s  dragoona.  *  When  tne  Maedonaldb  eame  near  the 
foot  of  the  king's  array.' says  Home,  'some  recimenls  of  the 
first  lino  gave  them  a  fire :  the  rebels  returned  the  fire,  and 
throwing  lio'M;  ihuir  muskets,  drew  their  swords,  and  at- 
tacked the  rcgiment.s  in  the  lefi  of  the  king's  amy  both  in 
front  and  flank:  all  the  regiments  in  the  first  line  of  the 
king's  army  gave  way ;  as  did  most  regiments  of  the  seoewt 
line.   It  seemed  a  total  rout;  and  for  some  lime  Genanl 
Hawley  did  not  know  that  any  one  regiment  of  his  amy  was 
standing.'  General  Hawley  retreated  to  Linlithgow,  leaving 
seven  ]i    L»  of  cannon  and  a  quantity  of  provision,  ammu- 
nitie:i,  ^c.  upon  the  field.   A  strong  bodv  of  Highlandon^ 
commanded  by  Lord  Gaorg*  Mumy,  iBMidUately  took 
possession  of  Falkirk. 

The  friends  of  the  Hoose  of  Hanover  were  greatly  dejected 
on  bearing  of  the  defeat ;  whilst  the  generals  of  the  rebel 
party  deemed  it  incomplete,  and  blamed  each  other.  Cbarlaa 
remained  at  his  quartan  ttiat  night,  and  on  the  following  day 
returned  to  Bannoekbnm.  Meantime  the  siege  of  Stirling 
Castle  proceeded  slowly,  owing  to  tlie  M!pi';;ur  fire  of  the 
castle.  On  the  30th  of  January  the  diike  ul  Cumberland 
arrived  at  Edinburgh,  whither  General  llawlev  had  retired  ; 
and  on  the  following  day  the  duke  roarehe<l  against  the 
enemy.  Lord  Georee  Murrav  with  the  clan  regiments  waa 
now  at  Falkirk,  and  Prince  Cbarlet  vaa  atiU  in  the  hoiiaa 
of  Bannoekburo.  The  rebels  at  Unc  raiolvad  to  make  a 
stand,  and  to  give  the  duke  battle ;  but  on  the  following 
morning  they  suddenly  raised  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle, 
and  retreated.  Two  explosions  were  the  first  signal  of  tii  s 
event  which  readied  the  duke's  eais  ;  these  were  the  powder- 
magazines  blown  up  by  the  HighlandtrMipi^  vboMiaatad 
iu  duorder  over  the  river  Forth. 

The  Highlanders  marched  through  DnnUana  to  Crieff, 
where  the  two  divisionaof  tbetr  amyaaparatad:  one,  under 
Prinee  Charlea,  narehad  north  by  the  highhuid  road; 
the  other,  rommanded  by  Lord  George,  proceeded  through 
Montrose  and  Aberdeen,  by  the  coast  road,  to  Inverness. 
In  the  vicinity  of  that  town  both  divisions  approached 
each  other.  Charles,  sufliering  his  men  to  straggle  about, 
lodged  at  Moy,  the  seat  of  Mackintosh,  about  ten  miles 
from  Inverness.  Here  he  was  saved  from  a  surprise  by 
the  presence  of  .mind  of  a  woman.  Lord  Loudon,  wl^ 
was  at  Inveinen,  bcariiig  that  the  prince  had  only  Avaar 
■ix  bundled  men  with  him,  set  out  one  evening  as  soon  aa  it 
was  dark,  wi'.h  ri  Ir  -ign  to  seize  him.  Ludy  Mackintosh, 
the  wife  of  Clitii  ies  s  host,  is  supposed  to  have  been  apprised 
of  this  attempt  by  letters  from  her  mother.  Without 
saying  a  word  to  Charles,  she  ordered  five  or  six  of  the 
people,  well  armed,  to  watch  on  the  road  from  Inverness, 
under  the  direction  of  a  country  smith.  When  Lord  Lou- 
don's troops  drew  near,  the  smith  and  his  party  gave  tfaan 
a  shot  or  two,  calling  upon  the  Macdonalda  and  Camerooa 
to  join  them.  Lord  London'a  men.  deceived  by  tbeee 
ahantiw  reliaalad  preeipiia^j     Inverness,  and  many  of 
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Dim  wen  trampled  down  in  the  eonfusioo  of  tbeir  flif^ht. 
Cbulw.  OD  the  following  day,  hewriog  of  this  tkirmisli. 
jhieh  wai  called  the  Rout  of  Moy,  tnarahed  to  InverneM. 

Upon  Lord  Loudon  retrealinj^,  he  laid  si^o  Aril  to  Fort 
Georijc.  ami  next  to  Fort  Augustus,  both  of  wlsicli  iiIiu  ch  !i,> 
captured.  During  Iho  luouthiiof  February  and  Mai  c!i  a  de-,ul- 
tory  war  wxs  carried  on.  until,  at  tlic  end  uf  Mari  li,  news  was 
brought  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  marching  towards 
Invernoss  with  all  bis  forces.  On  the  14th  of  April,  Charles 
ratraaled  from  lavemess  to  Nairn,  where  be  egain  made 
a  stand.   That  nieht  the  Highlanders  ilept  amid  the  fhrxe 

Bd  trees  of  CullMen  wood,  about  three  miles  from  Nairn, 
le  prinre's  army  was  now  much  dispersed,  and  many  of  his 
best  officers  were  absent.  The  Master  of  Lovat,  son  of 
Lord  Lovat,  was,  as  well  as  other*,  recruiting  lu*  forces. 
L:i<-liiL-l  however  joinetl  the  army  of  Charles  wilh  his  regi- 
jient ;  and.  oil  the  16th,  the  army,  reinforced  by  Keppocb 
and  hia  regiment,  was  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle  upon 
Prummosaie  Muuk  aboat  «  mile  and  a  half  to  the  aouib- 
•ast  of  Culloden  Hoqm.  AlMUt  two  o*eloele  tbo  uen  were 
ordered  to  their  quak-ters,  and  Charles,  calling  together  the 
generals,  announced  his  intention  of  making  an  attack 
upon  ilic  duke's  army,  then  at  Nairn.  When  he  ex- 
plained hia  design,  the  duke  of  Perth  and  John  Drum- 
mund  diiisented;  and  Loehiol  remarked,  that  on  tlie  next 
day  the  prince'a  army  would  be  stronger  by  fifteen  hun- 
dred men.  But  the  uuitter  was  decided,  when  Lord 
GeorRO  Murray  seconded  Charles's  proposal,  and  urged  the 
aovaalago  of  a  nieht  attaea.  Many  men  bad  gone  to 
InvemaiS  to  food ;  and  the  ranks  were  thinned :  but 
Charles,  bent  upon  a  night  attack,  ordered  the  men  i  > 
march  ut  eight  o'elock.  At  the  appMUted  hour  (he  High- 
land army  advanced  in  a  column,  with  an  interval  in  llie 
middle,  according  to  a  plan  of  Lord  CKorgr  Murray's,  who 
marched  in  the  front  at  tbo  head  of  the  Alhol  brigade. 
Charles  and  the  duke  of  Perth  were  in  the  centre  of  the 
line  of  nureb.  The  night  was  vary  dark,  and  was  §u  spent 
before  the  Righlandera  reached  Knravock  wood,  wtiere  the 

(illicers,  finding  by  ihcir  rrpcatinc- watches  that  it  was  two 
o'clock  Ml  the  morning,  cuni*ulled  what  was  to  be  done;  as 
Nairn  was  s-ill  more  than  three  mdes  ufl',  ami  it  would  be 
daylight  before  they  could  reach  it.  The  matter  wan  dc- 
etded  by  Mr.  Hepburn,  who,  on  hearing  a  drum  in  the 
•Demy's  camp,  observed,  that  if  they  should  retreat  they 
would  be  pursued;  Imd  tkat  they  would  then  be  in  a  worse 
eoodilbn  than  they  now  were.  The  duke  of  Cumber- 
land had  gained  intelligence  of  the  attempt,  and  by  Ave 
o'doek  in  the  mLirimig  his  a:iTiy  was  on  it.-,  march.  The 
Highlanders,  weary  arid  dia'.uritcd,  iijUaced  their  steps  lo 
Culludeii,  where  many  of  them  la\  d'laa  to  -leep.  Arinut 
ei^bt  o'clock  the  duke's  forces  were  seen  marching  towards 
them and  about  twelve,  they  were  within  twonusa  and  a 
half  of  the  rebels.  About  one  o'clock  a  heavy  oaniionade 
was  begun  by  the  king's  troops,  and  contfniied  till  two. 
The  Highland  regiments  suffered  severely,  and  a  very  in- 
eflicient  fire  was  returned  from  their  cannon.  Colonel  Bel- 
fud,  of  the  artillery,  seeing  a  body  of  horse  with  Charles, 
who  was  stationed  on  a  small  eminence  behind  the  n^hi  of  I 
the  second  line,  pointed  two  pieces  of  rauiU'ii  at  them  ;  one 
of  Charles's  servunt^i,  who  stood  behind  him  with  a  led  horic, 
was  killed,  and  the  face  of  tba  pnnca  was  bespattered 
With  dusL  The  Highlanden  now  Iweama  impatient  to 
atlaeL  A  messenger  was  sent  to Lochail.  representing  the 
necessity  for  doing  somethine*  Whilst  Locheil  was  speak- 
ing to  Lord  George  Murray,  the  Mackintosh  regiment  broke 
ou!  from  the  line,  and  drove  hack  the  king's  troops,  sword 
in  hand,  but  they  were  mostly  brought  tu  the  ground  by  a 
terrible  fire.  A  few  desperate  men  pressed  un,  and  perished 
by  the  bayonet.  The  Macdunalds  and  other  Highland  regi- 
ments no  w  retirea :  itbsaid  that  the  former  were  affronted  by 
being  oeprived  of  the  right,  the  post  of  koHour,  which  their 
elan  had  aowaned  from  time  immemorial.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  duko  of  Perth  called  upon  them  to  beliave  tl:em 
selves,  and  make  a  right  of  the  left,  declaring  that  il  ihey  did, 
'  he  would  henceforth  call  his  name  Mucdonald.'  The  Higli- 
landers  were  dispirited,  and  their  condition  became  des- 
perate. 

At  this  crisis  the  duke  of  Cumberland  advanced  with  the 
infantry,  and  the  High  hinders  fled ;  some  retired  to  Badenocb, 
andothns  to  the  nilla.  Many  who  had  teiad  all  day  ran 
twentv  miles  without  tasthiK  nod.    The  Fraser  and  Drum- 

mond  s  rfj^iniL-nt  retired  to  Inverness.  Tlie  dnig(K>ns  pursued 
and  alaug^itered  the  furtive*.    When  Charles  saw,  for  the 


Brsl  time,  his  HJgUavders  repulsed  and  fiytng.  he  adviiheed 
to  rally  them ;  mil  Sir  Thomas  Sbaridan  dissuaded  hiiii 
fron  tha  fruitless  attempt  The  entreaty  would  not  have 
availed,  aerording  to  the  testimony  of  the  prince's  standard- 
bearer,  if  General  Rulhvan  liad  not  led  tbf  prince's  horse 
hy  the  bridle  from  ih^^  fie'.d.  Whilst  some  HlKhluiid  trrnjps 
si  ill  kept  their  ground.  Lord  Elcho,  it  is  said,  rode  uj)  to 
the  prince,  and  exhorted  him  to  make  one  final  attempt  to 
rally,  or,  at  least,  to  die  like  one  worthy  of  a  crown.  The 
reply  was  hesitating.  -  Lord  Elcho,  with  execrations,  turned 
from  him,  for  whom  ha  had  sacrlBoad  evervthttig,  and  swore 
never  to  see  his  Uee  ag&itl;  an  oath  which  he  kept. 

The  rebels  are  said  to  have  lost  about  1000  men :  and 
among  the<e  were  tlic  bravest  and  the  most  dev  ited  to  the 
cause.  The  iirince,  after  dismissing  the  troops  which  fol- 
lowed hiin,  went  to  Gortbleek,  where  Lord  Luvatwus,  and 
whence  he  sent  a  farewell  message  to  the  remnant  of  his 
army,  thanking  them  for  thdr  services,  but  desiring  them 
to  attend  to  their  own  preservation,  fie  next  plretoeMed  to 
Invergarie,  hear  Port  Augustus,  where  he  look  leAve  tfT  all 
his  followers  except  Sullivan,  O'Neil,  and  Burke,  a  servant 
who  \|Lnew  the  country.  Charles  had  now  resolved  to  escape 
to  France.  For  a  time  he  kept  about  the  islands  of  North 
and  South  Uist,  sometimes  in  fishermen's  huts,  some- 
times subsist ing  upon  the  bounty  of  the  islanders;  but 
iHeiierally  in  a  stale  of  the  ultbost  pT' 'Otion,  Hunted  ttOOi 
place  to'  place  by  the  king's  trtiops,  bIS  adventures  are 
scarcely  equalled  by  the  ftotiotoi  of  any  iomanea.  General 
Campbell  searched  the  islthd  of  BStra  and  Soitlh  tti»t  in 
vain  ;  and  Long  tsland,  in  which  he  also  took  shelter, 
was  surrounded  hy  frigates  and  sloops  of  war.  Ir;  ilus 
]>eiiKius  condition  Charles  remained  untd  the  end  of  Jane, 
wlien  he  was  delivered  from  his  danger.  Flora  Mac- 
donuld,  the  daughter  of  Macdunald  of  Meltoii,  in  the  Isl* 
of  South  Uist,  waa  the  generous  and  contngiaoui  wotnan 
who  risked  her  liib  to  save  that  of  the  prinoa.  Bba  had 
heard  of  his  misfortunes  and  dangers,  and  aatpienad  d  #isb 
to  assist  him.  Charles  was  Introduced  to  Flora,  wbd 
unilertoijk  to  coiive>  liini  to  Skye  as  her  maid,  dressed 
111  female  attire.  As  no  one  was  allowed  to  go  Without  i. 
passport,  she  ]>roemiil  one  fir  herself  and  her  sufiposod 
maid  Betty  Burke.  On  the  evening  before  they  were  to 
sail,  she  and  Lady  Oanronald  met  the  prince  at  a  place 
near  Ormadade,  on  tM  sea-shore.  'Whilst  they  iTera  at 
supper  here,  news  catae  that  a  party  of  officers  and  soldiata 
were  searching  Ormaclada  ill  duest  oiT  Charles.  Shortly 
afterwards,  on  seeing  ibur  amled  cutters  at  a  little  distance, 
the  ladies  and  the  prince  hid  theinselves  amonjr  the  rocks. 
About  eight  in  the  evening  they  saiU  il ;  an<l  although 
ill rciiii.'iied  by  a  parly  of  the  Mack'oiJ's  luilitia.  who  saw 
tliem  from  the  shore,  they  pursued  their  way  to  Kilbride  in 
Skye.  Here  Flora  intended  to  lodge  the  prince  at  Mugstci. 
the  seat  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  but  several  of  the 
king's  soldiers  being  in  the  house,  be  was  ibaliand  at  the 
bouse  of  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  Sir  Alexander's  fkcidt 
On  the  following  day  Charles  changed  his  attirt;,  and  crossed 
over  to  Rasay,  whi  ic  I'.e  lodged  for  Some  time  in  a  cow- 
I  house;  but  growing  imputiuiit  in  this  reireat,  he  returned 
to  .Skye,  where  he  was  a'-sisted  by  the  Markititions,  and  by 
their  aid  sailed  to  Loch  Nev.s,  a  lake  in  the  mainland,  where 
he  was  put  ashore  on  the  5th  of  July.  Herennttnberof  the 
king's  trooM  iTara  stationed,  and  Charles  Ms  nour  andosed 
between  a  fine  of  tosu  ftiHned  by  tbii  oAciBti  who  had  tiolioa 
of  his  situation.  To  escape  this  danger,  he  was  foreed,  with 
a  friend,  to  creep  up  thechanncl  of  a  brook  which  was  between 
two  of  these  posts.  He  was  accompanied  h\  Macdonald  of 
Glenaladale,  with  whom,  after  surmounting  numerous  dif- 
flcullies,  he  reaeh<?d  the  hill  of  Corado,  between  Kintail  and 
Glenmoriston.  Here  he  found  some  of  his  faithful  (bllowera 
living  in  a  cave:  wretched  and  altered  as  he  was^  hii 
brave  adherents  knew  him,  and  ftU  upon  thaii  kneel. 
*  He  had,'  says  Itome,*a  eoatof  eoana  dark-eolonred  cloth, 
and  a  \*rt:'tched  yellow  wisf,  with  a  bonnet  on  his  liead. 
His  broi^ues  were  tied  with  ihotigs,  so  worn  that  ihev 
would  hardly  keep  on  his  fci't.  His  shirt  was  saftrun.  ami 
he  had  nut  another.'  He  remaine<i  in  this  cave  five  weeks 
and  three  days;  and  not  even  the  reward  of  30,0091. 
which  was  offered  for  his  person,  would  have  tompted  these 

Swr  men.  who  sheltered  tba  artetcfaed  deseendallC  of  the 
tuarta.  H«  oontinued  bii  waadaringa  Ibr  iam*  trabks; 
sometimes  becoming  so  exhausted  ftwn  fktfgue  and  want  of 

food,  Ih  It  he  '-ould  not  walk  Without  help:  at  length,  .ifler 
oiauy  narrow  escapes,  bo  was  able  lo  cross  Lucliarkatg, 
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•ad  imeb  the  flr-wood  near  Aehnaeanf.  Hen  Im  htui 
from  hit  faithful  chiefUina.  Lochiel  and  Qony.  that  thoy 
were  at  Badenoch,  where  he  nii^tu  with  some  risk  join 
them.  About  the  '29th  of  August  Charles  met  his  tvro 
friends,  and  was  conducted  by  them  to  Liettemdicli,arumote 
plaM  in  the  great  mountain  Benalder,  where  he  remained 
Wtfl  a  ve>»el  arrived  at  Xiochnanuagh  to  convey  him  to 
Vtmim-  Ou  the  19th  of  lepimtdMr  he  cwdisd  Bondale. 
tiavalliog  only  by  night,  and  piiled  fbr  Franoa  on  the  2C(h  . 
he  arrived  at  Morlaix  in  Brittany,  on  the  -I'-Hh  of  Spptembor, 
I7^6.  During  the  wanderings  uf  the  prmce,  tbe  secret 
•f  his  concealment  bacl  been  entrusted  to  hundreds  of 
persons  of  every  at;e  and  sex.  Flora  Macdonald  was  for 
tome  time  confined  in  the  Tower,  but,  being  liberated,  she 
Iband  a  hame  for  a  eboit  tioM  in  Mia  bouse  of  l^dv  Prim- 
iota.  •  Jaeobito  la^.  N»  CdfiHriM  «dMM  hf  aitwiabing 
Charles  Edward  apOft(hatillMM<CKDgluidvu«V«after' 
wards  ibrmed. 

Cdarles  was  received  in  France  with  professions  of  affec- 
tion from  Louis  XV.;  and,  until  his  departure  from  France 
became  necessary  to  ensure  peace  with  Sni^land,  be  was 
veil  treated  by  the  franeh  king.  In  1748.  after  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Glwpdlab  tbe  king  of  Ftanoe  could  not 
allow  him  aof  loncpr  to  mnaia  in  dominiont.  Cbarlai 
long  reaisted  the  attempts  made  to  indtiee  bim  to  leave 
France;  and  notwithstanding  a  letter  from  his  father,  re- 
eommendinji;  him  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  Louis,  he 
remained  at  Paris.  At  length  Cliarks,  in  stcppmi;  out  of  a 
coach  from  the  Opera,  was  seized,  and  sent  to  Vinccnnea: 
and  he  was  altanrards  conducted  with  a  guard  out  of  the 
kingdom.  AJIar  Maa  dalaf  ba  iiniiiad  to  Hoim.  Charles 
Xdward  narriad  a  {mnaeai  of  too  h««iie  of  Stolberg  in 
Germany,  who  turvived  him,  and  married  Alfleri.  [Al- 
riKRi  ]  Tlie  union  was  not  happy,  and  the  tatter  period 
of  the  prince's  life  was  disgraced  by  habits  of  intoxica- 
tion. He  had  no  issue  by  bis  wife ;  but  he  left  a  natural 
daagfater,  whom  he  created  duchess  of  Albany,  aod  to 
«hMB  1m  bequeathed  a  oonaidarable  propeny.  For  many 
yam  Cbailai  aaaan  to  bava  efaaritbed  bopea  of  rNovering 
th*  erovn  of  Groat  Britatn ;  but  at  length,  when  bia  claims 
faaaad  to  be  tuttained  by  any  foreign  power,  and  when  the 
aaofla  of  Europe  no  louu'er  ^'avc  him  the  title  uf  Prince  of 
WaloB,  be  took  the  title  of  (xjunt  of  Albany,  and  sank  into 
a  habit  of  life  striini{«iy  routrasted  with  hn,  former  activity. 
Ho  died  on  the  31st  of  January,  1788.  Notwithstanding 
bia  fbiliogs,  Charles  Edward  possessed  much  wmgf  and 
fivtitiida.  Bit  hiotliar*  |Uainr  BaoodicA.  vbo  wm  craatod 
bf  ikm  old  Pretender  dnha  of  York,  and  aftenrarda  made 
Qundiaal  York,  was  the  last  representative  of  the  royal  hou.«o 
oTBtuart.    Henrv  Benedict  died  ai  Ronn!  in  lbU7. 

STUART,  ARABELLA,  or  ARBELLA,  often  Hiyled. 
both  by  bar  contemporaries  and  by  tubtiuquent  writers, 
the  Lady  ArabeUa,  wat  the  only  child  of  Charles  Stuart, 
duke  of  Lennox,  younger  brother  of  Henry,  lord  Darnley,  the 
hithft  of  James  I.  Jaiaae  and  she  therefore  were  full 
aauaina.  Qer  OMthar  waa  VliiabMb.  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Oavenditb.  Iktberof  the  0rtt  earl  of  Devonshire. 
Tho  birth  of  the  Lady  Arabella  has  been  variously  placed; 
in  \j7i  (by  Oldys,  in  MS8.  referred  to  by  Kippis.  2nd  edit. 
of  Bififf.  Brit.),  in  1675  or  157C  (Ellis's  Letters,  Jnd  series, 
iii.  64).  in  1577  (article  '  Arabella,'  in  Biog.  Brit.,  written 
by  ^orant,  who  however  states  in  a  note  in  the  same  page 
ibat  h«r  fbtber  died  in  and '  ieft  behind  bim '  this  his 
only  abild).  Otbor  v^oounia  of  the  Loiumk  Ihmily  assert 
tli^t  Arabella's  mother  died,  before  her  Imiliand,  in  157<1. 
(Kabar'a  Companion  and  Key  to  the  HUtary  of  England, 
jf.  1M.JI  The  Lady  Arabella  alMi  stood  m  the  same  degree 
of  ralationship  to  Elizabeth  that  James  himself  did  through 
bia  Mother ;  both  were  great-grandchildren  of  Henry 
YITL'a  eldest  sister  Margaret ;  James  through  his  mother, 
Ooeen  Mfry.  and  her  father  James  V.  of  Scotland,  son  of 
dkat  nrinwpi  bj  bar  fint  husband ;  Arabella,  by  her  father, 
Chanaa  Stuart,  and  hi*  mother.  Margaret  Douglas,  the 
daughter  of  the  English  princess  by  her  second  husband, 
Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of  .\nsus.  She  was  burn  in  Eng- 
land; and  during  the  rvi^n  of  Elizabeth  that  circumstance 
vat  openly  slated  by  Parsons,  tho  Jesuit  (in  his  Conf^fr^nc* 
akwl  tke  next  St^eeeuion  to  the  Crown,  publishetf  under 
tfia  nip*  of  |>o|iM|p,  in  U94X  giving  bar  claim  to  tbo 
taiaiw  w  adTantagiB  over  that  of  the  8eotti»b  king.  At  all 
events  she  was  undoubtedly,  before  tb«  birth  of  his  son 
Ham;,  ifi  FehriMuryi  lA94tthi|  na]((  if  qidar  of  succession  to 


been  SUsabeth'a  heii^  Hpm^  ampa  priMipte  tliat  |m  vu 

so  accounted. 

Tlie  posuioii  in  which  she  was  thus  placed  by  her  illus- 
trious descent,  and  near  connection  with  the  thrones  both 
of  England  and  Sa)tlund,  forms  the  key  to  the  history  of 
the  Lady  ArabeUa.  While  she  was  yet  very  young,  it  ia 
said  that  her  cotuin,  King  James,  wished  to  have  her  mar* 
Tied  to  bar  lelalion.  I^rd  Esme  Sftuart.  whom  he  looked 
upon  M  nil  heir  in  eaae  he  should  die  childless,  and 
whom  he  had  rreated  duke  of  Lennox  ;  but  this  scheme, 
which  must  have  been  projected  belore  1583,  the  year  in 
which  Esitne,  duke  of  Lennox,  died,  was  Uoleaied  by  tho 
opposition  of  Ehzabeth.  When  she  grew  up,  other  matri- 
monial apeculations  were  entertained  with  rtgvrd  to  her, 
some  by  becMlf,  aoma  by  others ;  lor  a  foU  qf  ytkkh 

the  reader  ia  refotted  to  tlia  Bhr.  BrH„  'wi  to  W.  irit* 
raeli't  paper  on  '  The  Loves  of  the  Lady  Arabella,'  in  his 
VtfriontieM  qf  Uteratura  (pp.  .IS'-ae.l,  edit,  of  1638).  She 
first  became  an  object  of  general  pablic  attention  by  the 
manner  in  which  her  name  whs  bnnight  forward  in  1603, 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  James,  in  the  affair  of 
the  alleged  plot  called  '  the  Main,'  for  which  Sir  Waltfl 
Raleigh  was  tried :  one  of  the  charges  against  Raleigh  Wat, 
that  be  de>iirnud  to  laiM  the  Lady  ArabaUa  to  the  throne, 
under  the  ]iroteetion  of  Spain.  There  is  no  probability 
however  thai  any  such  dcsiKu  i-vcr  was  entertained  ;  it  is  at 
any  rutu  aduiiUud  on  ull  hands  that  the  Lady  Arabella 
knew  nothing  of  |i.  (Howell's  State  Triah,  \\.  1-60;  Jardine's 
Cnmtnal  Tnalt.  i.  389-52U  ;  Lingard  s  HuL  qf  Eng.,  ix. 
B-18;  Tytlcr's  Lift  qf  Raltigk^  pp.  257-a«U    But  her 
situation  was  » sufficiently  difficult  and  dangaroup  9m,  witb- 
out  this  unfounded  suspicion  or  imputatton;  tlia  qom 
eepaeialljr  aa  lAe  appears  to  have  boen  entirely  dependent 
even  for  tubtittence  upon  the  bounty  of  the  crown.  James's 
Wish  probably  was,  that  she  should  remain  unmarried;  but 
in  February,  1609,  a  discovery  was  made  of  a  iove  affair  in 
w  hich  she  was  engaged  with  a  com|>anion  of  her  childhood, 
Mr.  VyUliam  Seymour,  second  son  of  Lord  Beaucharop,  the 
eldest  ton  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford;  and,  although  both 
partiaa  ware  called  b^loca  tba  aouiml.  4i4  tbaia  sharply 
leprinanded  and  warned  to  take  bead  of  tNrbat  tbey  were 
about,  their  affection  disregarding  all  consequences,  they 
managed  to  get  secretly  married  very  soon  after.    The  mar- 
riage was  discovun^d  in  llie  summer  of  the  following  year, 
1610;  on  winch  Seymour  was  immediately  committed  to 
the  Tower,  and  tho  lady  placed  under  custody  in  the  luNMa 
of  Sir  Tbom^  Parry  at  faipbath.  from  wbieJi  it  im  mhi* 
months  aOer  ordarad  tftat  dia  should  ba  Inuwimad  to 
Du|rbi|m,  there  to  remain  under  tba  ebafga  of  the  bishop. 
This  marriage  probably  excited  James's  alarm  and  fur)-  the 
more;  inasmuch  as  the  Seymours  inherited  a  claim  to  the 
crown  which  many  persons  thouj5ht  belter  than  hi*  own,  in 
virtue  of  tlieir  descent  from  Mary,  the  youngest  sister  of 
Henry  Vlil.,  upon  whose  representatives  that  king  had 
settled  the  succession,  iacaae  of  fiiilure  of  his  own  issue, 
by  a  will  whicli        aet  of  parliammt  had  cerUinly 
authorised  him  to  make.    [Hbhiy  VIIL]    The  LAdy 
Arabella  had  scaroely  si't  out  ou  ber  forced  journey  to  tho 
north,  in  Apni,  1611,  when  ^ho  wa.s  taken  lU,  or  profcs-ned 
to  be  taken  ill,  at  lIiKhgale  ;  and  bere,  in  consequence,  at  the 
house  of  a. Mr.  Cooyers.  she  ubtaioed  leave  to  remain,  first 
fur  one  and  then  for  another  month.  When  that  term  was 
about  to  expue.  she  set  out,  disguiiad  in  male  apparal,  and, 
attended  by  a  14  r.  Markbant.  aboQt  tbraa  o'elock  in  tho 
aftvrnoon  of  Monday  the  3rd  of  June,  Uxk  hav»»  at  a  little 
inn  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and  about  six  o'clock 
reached  Blackwall,  where,  going  into  u  boat  that  was  in 
readinesii,  she  was  rowed  down  the  iivor,  and  next  morning 
wiis  taken  on  board  a  French  vessel  that  w  ailed  for  her  and 
her  husband  a(  Left.   Seymour  meanwhile  liad  also  con- 
trived to  eflbot  bia  aaeapo  fbofp  the  Tower ;  but  OS  he  did 
not  Qaka  bia  appawfaaee  •(»  aoon  as  had  been  agreed  upon,, 
tba  TOisal  tat  tall  witbont  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  n»ka 
a  bargain  with  a  coaster  from  Newcastle  to  lake  him  across 
to  Flanders,  which  he  reached  in  safety.    His  wife  was  not 
so  fortunate:  a  small  ship  of  war  wa.s  immediately  di- 
Bpatcheil  from  the  Downs  to  intercept  her,  and  she  was  cap- 
tured in  Calais  Roads.  She  and  Seymour  iMvar  again  met.  * 
She  WM  thrown  into  tba  Tower.  wbioi9  lieknaia  and  •omw 
after  some  time  deprived  tha  poor  tMim  of  bar  tante^  aod 
she  died  insane  in  her  prison,  on  the  27th  of  September.  1615. 
Malty  of  bar  letters  that  have  been  preserved,  and  wiiich 
\|DW  isriptad  .bv  If  r.  milM«.  IWlwa  ^im 
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Britith  Ladiet),  and  otben,  rHow  that  the  Lady  Arabella 
anited  ho  ordinary  talent  and  literary  accomplishment  to 
her  bigh  spirit  and  pM»ioD»t«  strtngtn  of  character ;  aod 
■In  also  appears  to  tum  pOMMwd  •  considerable  Aim  of 
pmomlbautjr.  teyaowvMBotwly  McnitiidLtontnni 
to  England  the  year  after  the  death  of  hie  mUt,  bnt  wn  the 
■ame  y  ir  CFLated  a  baronet;  nnd,  lii->  falht-r  having  died 
Jirwviouaiv,  iie  became  earl  of  Hertforl  on  the  decease  of 
hi*  crandfather.  in  1621,  and  in  1640  was  made  martjueje 
of  HeKfurd,  under  which  title  he  makes  a  considerable 
flgiiro  in  the  hittory  of  the  civil  war,  in  which  he  fought  on 
the  aide  uf  the  crown,  although  he  had  nllird  himself  to  the 
parfltraentary  general  tho  Btrl  of  F.«sex  by  marrying  hia 
lialer.  He  just  lived  to  witOMi  the  Resiomtion,  «nd  to  he 
restored  by  Charles  II.  to  the  duhedon  of  Somenet,  which 
had  been  forfeited,  as  it  had  been  acquired,  by  his  great- 
grundfathcr  the  Protector;  he  died  illh  October,  JG6fl. 
It  is  worthy  of  being  noteJ,  thai  to  one  of  his  ilnuL^lircis 
by  hts  second  wife,  he  gave  the  name  of  her  whom  he  had 
llrst  loved  and  had  not  forgotten. 

8TUAET.  JAMES^  fioqiMntlf  distiocuiahed  by  the 
iMinoor  iflMNtai8tmvt;irai  born  inCr«M-huM.  Ludgate- 
street,  in  1 7 1 3.  of  pnrODts  lo  a  very  humble  tank  of  life,  and 
by  the  death  of  hiafiitberhe  was  left,  ataveryearly  age.  the 
eldest  of  a  (kroily  redured  by  that  event  almost  to  indi- 
gence. Beyond  this  no  particulars  are  known  relative  to  the 
'niervcnmg  period  before  he  could  at  all  have  contributed  (o 
tne  support  of  the  family  by  bis  pencil.  In  the  absence  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  Bwy  safbly  bo  MHiiBed  that  bis 
•duentioa  mart  have  been  n  vety  iloiMer  «ne;  and  that,  in 
alt  nohaibftitr,  he  bad  leeehred  very  tittle  inatnietiab,  if  any, 
in  drawing,  when  the  talent  be  showed  for  it  recommended 
him  to  GUupy,  who  kept  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  and  who 
emjiloycd  hira  to  design  and  paint  ladies'  fsns — a  branch  of 
art  at  that  time  greatly  in  vogue,  and  more  encourngud  ttmn 
any  higher  kind  of  painting.  Such  was  the  school  in  whirh 
the  future  inveatigator  of  Athens  and  its  monuments  was 
tnined.  Fortunately  Gevpy  himself  wasi  an  artist  of  some 
ability,  both  as  an  aofnivtr  and  painter  in  body  oohmrs.  and 
being  acquainted  With  the  works  of  the  beet  masters,  his 
instructions  were  no  doubt  advanta£;cous  lo  Stuart.  He  con- 
tinued with  Goupy  till  about  1  "42,  when  lit>  set  out  for  It;ily, 
for  the  purpose  of  i  niinv.  rjg  himself.  Little  more  i  -  kn  jwn 
of  him  during  his  residence  in  Italy,  than  that  after  stay- 
ing at  Rome  nearly  seven  years,  industriously  occupied  m 

Kiintingt  he  embraced  the  offer  made  to  him  bjT  bis  friend 
evett  and  Gavin  Hamilton,  of  joining  them  in  an  exeur- 
sion  to  Greece;  though  Hamillon,  who  «B8  ptabably  the 
originator  of  the  leherae,  afterwarda  daetined  aoeompanying 
Ihero. 

Revet  I  (Nicholas,  second  son  of  John  Revett,ofBrandestun 
Hull,  Suffolk)  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  better  qualified 
by  education  fur  an  undertaking  which  required  some  know- 
ledge of  aniiqmty,  whereas  Stuart  may  be  thought  lo  have 
been  very  ill  prepared.  He  bad  however,  daring  bis  king  resi- 
denee  at  Rome,  applied  himself  so  diligently  to  the  rtudy 
both  of  the  classical  tongues  and  of  ardUBology,  at  the 
College  delta  Propaganda,  as  to  be  able  to  give  proof  of 
his  profleioncy  in  a  Latin  dissertation, 'DeObelisco  Ca>sarig 
August!  Campo  Marlis  nuin^rrimi  elTosso,'  dedicate*!  to 
Viiicount  Mallon,  and  printed  in  1750,  at  the  {wpe's  ex- 
pense. Whether  either  himself  or  his  companion  had  paid 
particular  attention  lo  urchiteetllM  is  doubtful,  or  rather, 
the  probability  is  that  they  ware  aeqaainied  with  it  maieiy 
as  a  eollateial  htaneb  of  ait.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  twopatn/- 
eft  to  show  the  world  what  Grecian  architecture  was,  and 
thereby  lead  to  a  complete  revolution  in  architectural  taste. 
Having  previously  issued  a  prospectus  of  their  undertaking, 
and  ruiswl  funds  for  their  tour,  by  subscriptions  received  from 
England,  the  travelleis  quitted  Rome  in  March,  1750  ;  and 
after  passing  some  time  at  Venice,  made  an  excursion  to 
Ml  itt  the  fbUoving  Judy,  where  Ihoyempkiyed  themselves 
three*months  in  manngf  diavings  ofthenn^^ilheatre,  &c.. 

which  however  formed  no  part  of  ihcir  original  work,  and 
remained  unpublished  till  1SI6,  whtu  ihcy  tirst  appeared  in 
a  fiiurih  r  r  supplementary  volume,  edited  by  M:  Joseph 
Woods.  Ill  March.  17il,  they  rwkehed  Athens,  where  they 
remained  till  about  the  end  of  1763:  and  while  there, 
Stuart  met  with  Mr.  Dawkios,  a  lover  of  antient  art,  the 
eompsiDion  and  patnm  of  Wood  (anther  of  'Riilna  of  Pal- 
uyrr),  and  who  aflerwarda  iptoved  a  most  liberal  patron  to 
8iiiart  also  on  bis  rstura  to  EngUnd.  affording  him  both 


encouragement  and  assistance  in  preparing  his  materials 
for  publication.  Dawkins  himself  however  did  not  live  to 
see  tbe  'Antiquities  of  Athena'  in  a  published  fonu,  for 
be  died  about  two  years  befom  tbe  work  was  brought  oat. 

Stuart  and  his  oompanion  nanmiad  to  Sngland  in  tha 
beginning  of  1 765,  bat  K  wis  not  nntil  aevaral  y«an  after* 
wards  (1762)  that  tbe  first  v  ihirnt"  of  the  '  Anti  iuitie';'  was 
published.  Stuart  appears  to  iia\e  had  by  fsr  the  greater 
share  in  the  labt.ur,  ;mil  ili^-  literary  part  is  si -.oriljeri  entirely 
to  him.  The  work  was  well  received  by  tbe  lenrned.  and  by 
artists,  notwithstanding  that,  owing  to  the  delay  in  bringiac 
it  out,  tbe  subject  had  been  forestalled  by  Leroi's  '  Ruinea. 
&e.  [LkBOi.J  Tbe  greater  oaie  bestowed  upon  the  English 
work  gave  itbevwer  apamanent  arebiteetinal  value,  while 
the  rival  one  has  Mien  into  disrepute  m  untraUwerthy.  and, 

1(iriii;:V  hv  a  prufrssiiinnl  arnMtiM:l,  as  bemi;  itkiti-  ]m<'Ii'i;,iI 
tluu  iiiiliqi. lii  itin .  i'crl.iijis  it  was  rather  uii  ^nKniiia^e  to 
Stuart,  thai  iti  t  \  imm;]i^  (Jrecian  archileoture  ;ih  un- 
biassed by  any  previous  pcofeasionai  prejudices,  and  had 
nothing  to  unlearn.  Still  it  was  not  every  one  who  was 
satisfied  with  tbe  first  portion  of  the  '  Antiquities for 
Winekelmann  baa  spoken  of  it  very  disparagingly  in  a. 
letter  to  Fnessly.  where  be  hints  that  it  had  disappointed 
many  persons  both  in  England  aitd  elsewhere.  Its  sueeess 
however  admits  of  no  dispute.  There  was  considerable 
encouragement  afforded  just  then  to  such  studies,  and  it 
was  about  the  same  time  that  Adam  publithe<l  his  work  on 
Diocletian's  Palace  [Adam],  while  Wood's  '  Ruins  of  Pal- 
myra' and  '  Ruins  of  Baalbee '  had  appeared  a  few  yeata 
previously,  and  the  *  Ionian  Antiquittsa  somewhat  Iat«r. 

The  patronage  and  enoouraKoment  whieib  Stoait  re- 
ceived did  not  cause  him  to  prosecute  the  continuation 
of  his  work  very  diligently.  Tor  the  second  volume  was 
not  entirely  completed,  and  the  third  only  in  progress, 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Neither  w<u  he  very  eager  to 
avail  himself  to  the  extent  he  might  have  done  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  him  as  a  practising  architect.  His 

Kti;ons,  tbe  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Lord  Anson,  ttit^ 
id  aided  bim  so  eflSsetnally.  uie  latter  baatowing  on 
him  the  appointment  of  sarveyor  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
that  he  was  now  in  easy  cir  umstances,  and  willingly  relaxed 
from  that  continued  cXi;i'li  j!i  \i.'bich  prudence  no  longer 
r il]i:iH-d  Upon  him«sa«lnty,  H  is  "'tr;]!]!.!)  munt  .na  urclii- 
tect  was  consequently  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  it  might 
have  been,  or  equal  to  what  bis  celebrity  would  have  ob- 


individoal  decorations  borrowed  from  Grecian  arehiteeture, 
it  is  not,  if  considered  as  a  whole,  very  Orcfiiin  in  (  liarArri  r. 
if  only  because  the  numerous  arched  window^  kiauip  ii  with 
a  very  difft-renl  one.  For  I^srd  Anson  lie  built  a  mansion 
in  St.  James's  Square,  and  also  several  ornamental  struc- 
tures, in  imitation  of  antique  models,  in  tbe  grounds  t  1 1 
nobleman's  seat  at  SbuokbufBh,  He  also  erected  Mrs. 
Montaga%  be«aa,  FMrtman-aqnan^  and  aonia  other  privato 
mansions,  but  lUMka  ef  any  partievlBr  note  Ar  Ibeir  andiitoe 
ture. 

Stuart  was  twice  married.  When  he  had  reached  the 
mature  age  of  sixly-seren,  he  took  for  his  second  wife  a 
very  young  wonv.in.  by  whom  ho  had  five  children  ;  among 
them  a  s<>n,  who  entered  the  navy,  and  died  in  ItiUU. 
Another  bov,  who  is  said  to havn exhibited  an  extraordinaiy 
ulent  for  drawing,  waa  canned.eff  by  the  amallppox,  not 
very  long  belbie  his  lather's  death,  wbhdi  ooeurred  on  ttw 
2nd  of  February,  17S8.  Tlie  second  volume  of  the*  .\nti. 
quities'  was  ediiedby  Newton,  in  17'J0;  and  the  third,  by 
Reveley,  in  ITJi. 

Between  Stuart  and  his  colleague  Revett  some  differ- 
ences appear  to  have  taken  place  relative  to  the  manage* 
ment  of  their  joint  publication,  whieh  weve  arranged  by 
Stuart  purchasing  Revett 'a  share  in  it,  and  such  mnteriab 
as  be  bad  provided  towards  the  eoM|ilatiaa,  Having  ,got 
rid  of  that  engagement,  Revett  undertook  a  seeond  anti- 
I  quarian  expedition  at  the  expense  ef  the  Dilettanti  Society, 
for  the  purpose  of  explonnp  the  remains  of  antient  archi- 
tecture in  Ionia.  Ilw  result  of  this  tour,  which  occupied 
bim  about  two  years  in  company  with  Dr  Ubandler,  was 
the  '  Ionian  Antiquities,'  the  first  A-olume  of  wbieb  waa 
published  m  17i9.  Like  Stuart,  he  afterwards  praetisad  as 
an  arebiieet^  was  employed  by  Lord  l«  Despencer  atWeet 
Wycombe,  and  erected  the  church  at  Ayot,  St.  Lawrence, 
lierts,  but  was  so  ht  from  realising  an  independencit.  that 
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bodied  in  very  stnit«n«d eircttnutaneef,  in  1804,  at  the 
ffe  of  e«ht]r-twa 

STUART.  GILBERT.  LL.D^  niMtbe  ton  of  Mr.  Georee 
Stuart,  who  was  related  to  the  learned  grammarian  Ruddi- 
laan,  and  filled  theofGoeof  professor  of  Ilvimnnit},  or  Latin, 
tn  the  UnirerfttTof  Edinbur{;h,  with  much  repuiation,  till 
his  death  in  1793.  Gilbert  was  born  nt  E'hnburi^h,  ac- 
eording  to  the  common  acoount,  in  1746  ;  but  in  1742,  ac- 
Mfiing  to  Kerr's  Mtmmrt  qf  Smellie  499,  and  ii.,  2). 
Btvuaducaiad  far  the  protaBon  of  tlw  law;  but  apai- 
•OB  Ibr  tvavnA  litmmtiin  Mriy  took  |NMMMion  of  hin.  md 
drew  him  ofT  from  his  legnl  ^Td  ltes,  so  that  he  nerer  was 
called  to  the  bar.  He  fir^'.  rna  io  hims«lf  known  by  his 
'Historical  Disquisition  cotK  i  ninL,-^  tlu'  Aiiti  ;  iity  of  the 
Bftli*b  Coimitution,'  which  be  published  in  1767,  and 
which  was  held  to  have  so  much  merit,  that  the  UniTersity 
of  Edmburgh  imiaediatelj^bMloirod  upon  the  youthful  au- 
Hbm  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  Ihe  foUowiDj;  year  appeared 
hii '  View  of  Society  in  Europo.  in  its  Progress  from  Rude- 
ness to  Refinement;  or.  Inauiriea  eoneeming  the  History 
of  Laws,  Government,  and  Manners.'  Tbi^i  work,  which 
reached  a aeoond  edition  m  177i^.  displayed  gTeat  reading,  as 
well  as  ingenuity  of  speculation.  Soon  after  it  flrst  ap- 
Mared,  the  profeuorahip  of  public  law  in  the  Univenuty  of 
Edinburgh  became  TMant»  Nid  Stoart  applied  !•  the  crown 
ht  tbe  appoiniaMnt,  bnt  nnmaemfbllf,  in  consequence, 
n  b*  eoneeiwed.  of  tbe  {ntflrlbrenoe  of  tbe  Principal.  Dr. 

Robertson.  T!iii  tii  linri.  and  the  event  out  of  which  it 
siu*<,  haii  a  ur(  iit  iiiliueiicc  on  tho  future  course  uf  Stuart's 
life  and  literary  labours.  If  Robertson  really  did  use  his in- 
fluenc«  to  prevent  hi*  appointment  to  thu  academical  chair, 
it  IS  believed  tbat  bit  reason  was,  the  character  for  diasipa- 
tiwi  and  intOBpHance  wb  ch*Stuart  bad  already  ctlablished 
fer  handC  notwiUtttand  in^r  h  is  owaaiona)  bard  reading  and 
violent  paroxysms  of  study.  Prom  this  time  be  evitieed,  tn 
addition  to  his  unfortunate  habita  of  life,  a  temper  the  most 
envious,  malignant,  and  ruvi  i  -i  ful.  uhicb  went  far  to  de- 
ilroy  all  the  value  of  hit  unduubiLil  ieariiiii'.;  and  talents. 
On  hi>  failure  in  tbe  matter  of  the  professfirship,  ho  left 
Idinbuigh  for  London,  but  without  leaving  behind  him  hw 
penaml  resentmenu,  whiab  teem  to  have  comprehended 
the  Mwal  body  of  Iba  lilorary  man  «f  bis  native  city.  In 
landon.  wbere  be  resided  fl<oin  I7S8  to  1773,  be  is  nnder- 
tlood  to  have  been  chit  fl  ,  i  inpl  ivcr!  in  writing  for  the 
'Monthly  Review.'  Bui  hi;  iilso  ij  in  l  time  to  produce,  in 
1  "2,  a  satirical  attack  upon  tbc  newly  juIj  h^hcd  Latin  Gram- 
Bar  of  Dr.  Arlain,  the  rector  of  the  Hiu;ti  School  of  Edin- 
loq^  wader  tho  title  of  '  Animadversions  on  Mr.  Adam's 
Onnraur,  by  Jo.  Ricb.  Busbby and  he  is  also  understood 
to  have  been  tlia  writer  of  other  papers  in  ridicule  both  of 
Adam's  book  and  of  himself,  which  appeared  about  the 
wne  time  in  the '  Weekly  Magazine,  recently  begun  at 
£'linburgh  by  Walter  Ruddiman.  the  nephew  of  the  gram- 
taanan.  Stuart  lat:d  his  father,  who  ia  believed  to  have 
iMntedhim)  had  two  special  reasons  for  these  aggressions: 
tbe  new  grammar  was  designed  to  «upplanl  that  of  their 
relation  Ruddiman,  and  Adam  was  besides  a  ereat  ally  of 
Phacipal  Robertion>  In  177S.  aim,  Stnait  adilad  (aoonv- 
awosiy)  tbe  poittwwHM  worit  of  Imnia  ^n^^uon  Snlli- 
nn,  LLU,,  aniitkd  'LeetnTet  on  tha  Feudal  and  Baj^isb 

LlWS.' 

In  1 773  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  then  he  and  Mr) 
Vi'dliaiB  Smeltie.  the  printer  (a  loau  of  talent  and  oonsi- 
<)enble  literary  acquirement),  set  up  together  a  now  monthly 
periodical,  entitled  'Tbe  Kdinburgh  Magaxine  and  Review.' 
ihe  flnt  number  of  tins  iNiblieation,  which  is  not  to  be  con- 
butded  with  the  original  'E^oburgb  Review'  wtablubed 
>Q  1754.  in  which  Dr.  Robertson,  Adam  Smith,  &e.  were 
inters,  appeared  in  October,  1773.  the  47th  and  last  in 
August,  1776.    The  general  >pirit  of  the  articles,  especially 

ihu&e  written  by  Stuart,  was  1  -u<A\  unsparing  severity. 
'Dttigated  too,  as  was  conceivt-d,  lu  many  cases  by  his  per* 
MM  saMninenK  tlwt.  notwithsunding  the  attraction  of 
WMmim  abila^.  a  puUio  Ibeliiw  was  at  last  aroused 
*Vmx  the  work,  which  eompelled  its  oonduetois  to  give  it 
isp.  A  list  of  Stuart's  reviews  and  other  communications 

8  \en  in  Kerr's  '  Life  of  Smellie,'  i..  403-403.  Of  the 
f-':aer  tbe  most  remarkable  wsi-,  an  article  on  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Ueury'a  '  liiitory  of  Great  Britain,'  tbe  first  of  a 
Krics  of  ferocious  atUclu  on  that  work  by  Stuart,  of  which 
>  AiU  leeount  may  be  bund  in  Mr.  D'Israeli's  '  Calami- 
tits  of  Authors.'  They  were  continued  in  the  '  Political 
HmM'  iod  tha  'Eai^  ]|an«v»*  two  pariodi«al  warka 


in  which  Stuart  engaged  when  he  retomod  to  1 
years  after  this,  and  the  proprietor  of  wbieb  was  Us  i 
trymsn  Mr.  John  Muitay,  the  fetber  of  tbe  present  emineoc 
publisher  of  the  same  name.  But  meanwhile  he  producnl 
several  additional  works  in  bis  own  name  while  he  still  re- 
mained at  Edinburgh;  his  ' Observations  concerning  the 
Public  Law  and  Constitutional  History  of  Scotlsod,'  gvo., 
Edinb.,  1779  (an  attack  upon  the  intro<luctory  book  of  Dr. 
Robertson's  ' History ') ;  his  'History  of  the  EsUblisbmeot 
of  tbe  RafomiMion  of  Religion  in  Sootbuid.*  4to^  London 
1760;  and  hk  *History  of  motlsnd  from  tba  Sstabliihmenc 
of  the  Refonnation  to  the  1)  iil,  of  Queen  Mary.*  2  vols. 
8vo  ,  Lontlon,  1 7 8'2,  another  attack  upon  Robertson,  founded 
on  hii^  alh  L(  d  unfair  treatment  of  the  Scottish  queen,  whom 
Stuart  zealously  defends  from  all  the  charges  brought  against 
her.  These  works  all  drew  considerable  attention  in  their  day. 
but  they  are  now  little  read;  the  amount  of  losning  and 
thought  which  tbey  contain  bss  not  provad  snfflelent  to  booy 
ap  tbe  large  portionof  tbem  oomposed  of  inconclusive  unsa- 
tisfactory speculation,  and  tbe  sophistry  of  mere  passion  and 
party  gpirii  Tl  jy  arc  all  written  howewr  with  much  force 
and  vivacitx  f  siy  le.  Stuart  returned  once  more  to  London  in 
1782:  1  c  appear*  to  have  been  principally  employed  in 
conducting  tbe  two  publications  belonging  to  Mr.  Murray, 
already  mentioned,  for  the  next  four  years.  But  jaundice 
and  dropsy,  brought  on  and  lad  by  perseveriiw  dfaisipatian. 
had  by  the  end  of  this  spsee  completely  undarminad  his 
constitution.  He  rcturni"!  t  i  SrotUnd  in  the  spring  or 
summer  of  1'8G,  ami  ni  lu.'.  father's  house  at  Muasel- 
bur.  l:,  on  the  l.lth  of  .August  in  that  year. 

(Kerr's  Memoirt  of  Smellie;  D'lsraeli's  Calamitiet  of 
Authori;  Cbalmen'*  Li/e  (j/ Rvddiman.) 

STUBBE,  HENRY,  was  a  remarkable  example  of  tem- 
porary celebrity  ftdlowad  by  nsarly  oomplete  neglect  and  <d)li> 
vioD,  the  consequence  of  great  natural  talents  and  acquired 
knowledge  not  being  matched  with  a  sufficiency  of  judg- 
ment, and  of  there  chancing  to  be  little  or  nothing  in  a 
considerable  mass  of  literary  produce  which  has  not  been 
superseded  by  later  works  or  by  the  progress  of  discovery. 
He  was  tbe  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  horn  at  Partoey.  near 
Spilsbye  in  Lincolnshire.  28th  February,  1631.  Ba  spent 
bis  early  boyhood  in  Ireland,  whither  bis  liitbar  bad  ttsas- 
Ibrred  biiaself  and  bts  fitmlly  on  being  taken  with  a  fknry 
for  tho  rlrn-trines  of  the  Baptists  ;  but  aftir  his  death  the 
breakiiiL;  out  of  the  rebellion  in  lG4i  »lru\u  the  widow  aod 
her  s(i:i  Lac  k  to  England,  upon  which  young  Stubbo  was 
put  to  Westminster  school,  then  presided  over  by  Bu^by. 
with  whom  he  became  a  great  favourite.  In  1649  he  was 
elected  a  student  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford;  where,  altbongb 
be  made  himself  many  enemies  by  hiseoneeitand  anoganoo, 
be  is  sstd  to  have  prosecuted  bis  classical  studies  with  sueh 
success,  that  while  still  an  undergraduate  he  used  to  dis- 
course  in  the  public  schools  in  very  fluent  Greek.  He  had 
before  going  to  the  University  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir 
Hnrry  Vane,  from  whom  he  received  much  substantial 
kindness;  and  tins  connection  natura'ily  attached  him  to 
the  parliamentary  cause— for  which  however  lii;  used  to 
deolife  in  afler>li^  that  be  never  lud  had  any  real  aSlaetioD. 
But  far  a  oonsideraUe  time  be  axertad  himself  with  uneh 
seeming  zeal  on  that  side  in  various  wa\  s.  Aficr  hr  haf 
taken  bis  degree  of  B.A.  li€  went  to  Scotlami  la  16^3.  and 
served  for  a  couple  of  years  in  the  army  there  ,  and  then, 
having,  on  returning  to  Oxford,  and  taking  his  mai>ter's 
degree,  been  made  under-librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  be  got 
himself  turned  out  after  about  two  years,  both  from  that 
office  and  from  his  studentship,  by  a  suceosion  of  vi<dent 
pamphlets  wbicb  ba  published  against  tbe  exisUng  eondttion 
Dotb  of  ebnreh  end  state,  under  the  titles  of '  A  vindication 
of  Sii  TTarrv  Vane;'  '  An  E-s:iv  <,ti  tl,c  Good  Old  C*ll^•  ;' 
on  l  '  J.i^lii  .Shining  out  of  Darknei»>>,  i*illt  an  Apology  lof 
Xh-:  QiuKcrs.'  Upon  ibis  catastrophe  he  betook  mmself  to 
Stratfurd-on-Avon.  and  there  practised  ss  a  physician  tdl 
the  Restoration,  when  be  presented  Umsslf  to  receivo  con* 
firmation  from  the  bands  of  bis  diooeian,  and  in  1661  wsa 
sent  out  lo  Jamaica  with  tba  title  of  hb  msjetty's  pbysieisn 
for  that  island;  but.  finding  the  climate  not  to  agree  with 
him,  he  soon  returned  and  re-established  himself  at  Strat- 
ford, from  which,  after  sonic  time,  he  rem  im  <1  Ij  Warwick, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  till  he  met  wiih  his  death,  by 
being  drowned  in  attempting  to  make  his  way  across  a 
nver  betweeo  Bath  and  Bristol,  on  tbe  12th  of  July,  1676. 
Stubbe.  who  seems  to  have  bad  no  principle,  began  to  write 
^inst  Ua  aid  pdilieal  ftiends  and  his  fimmr  politkai 
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•plniMiW  M  lb«  king  r»twM4s  bat  h\$  only  vrit- 
agt  »mr  Um  HavtontioD  that  »ro  now  nniiemlwra4  w* 
bu  lUtacka  upon  tlw  Royal  Society,  the  principal  of  which 

U  his  answer  to  Sprat  and  Glanville.  eniitlL-d  '  I^^gends  no 
Hi>tory,  or  a  SpeciiDen  of  some  Antmadvoisions  U|wii  the 
History  of  iho  Royal  Society;  toi{eilier  with  the  Plus  Ultra 
of  Mr.  Glanville  reduced  to  a  Non  Plus,"  4to.,  1670.  But 
here  too  be  wasted  his  powors  in  a  cau>e  with  which  pus- 
Ifcitj  has  pot  syinpathited.  Anthony  Woo<i,  who  waa  bis 
Mn^Qllorary  at  pxford.  has  drawn  his  ehimolwr  naphi> 
otllf  «Mi|gi|.  He  was.  Wood  says,  *  the  noM  ootad  Catinist 
andOfaeian  of  bis  age;  was  a  singular  nathematictan,  and 
tlMnmi^y  read  in  all  political  matters.  counciU,  ecclei^iasi- 
tieal  and  profane  hibtones;  liud  a  voluble  tongue,  and  sel- 
dom hesitated  either  in  public  dispuics  or  c-oiuiii<>u  dis- 
course ;  bad  a  voire  big  and  magisterial,  and  a  mind  equal 
to  it;  was  of  an  high  generona tMMn^ scorned  money  and 
ticbss.  and  tb«  adocacs  of  them;  wa#  wwounted  a  very* good 
physician,  ana  axaallent  in  tba  things  belonging  to  (bat  pro- 
fession, a>  botany,  anaiooiy, and  chemi>tr}  .'  Siubbe,  with  all 
bis  vast  memory  for  words  and  facts,  was  (  lainly  destitute 
of  tbp  faculty  of  distinguishing,  in  a  rase  of  an)  complexity, 
right  from  wrong,  or  truth  frum  ialsohuod.  Wood  admits 
that  he  altogether  wanted  even  cotntuon  discretion.  '  He 
KM,'  be  says, '  a  very  bold  man,  uttered  anything  that  came 
into  bis  nind,  not  only  among  bfs companions,  but  iu  public 
noffee-bpHsasi  of  which  he  was  •  neat  frequeatar ;  and 
vnuld  ofipn  speak  freely  of  persons  tbcn  present,  Ibr  which 
be  nsed  fo  b*  threatened  with  k  cking  and  beating.  He 
bad  a  bot  and  restless  head,  his  hair  being  carrot-coloured, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  undergo  any  enterprise,  which  was 
the  chief  reason  tliut  macerated  tiis  body  almost  to  a  skeleton. 
He  wss  also  a  person  of  no  fixed  principles  ;  and  whether 
be  believed  those  things  which  every  good  Christian  doth, 
is  ant  fpr  ne  to  resolve.  And  in  fine.  Wood  concludes  by 
teHiag  ns  that '  he  became  a  ridieula,  and  undervalued  by 
yber  and  knowing  schulars,  nod  oihen  too.' 

flrniBBS,  GEORGE,  an  eminent  animal  painter  and 
anatomist,  was  born  at  Liverpool  in  \7'i-l,  ana  settled  in 
London.  lie  excelled  espectsily  in  the  ptn  ii  aiis  of  horses. 
Fuseli  observes,  '  That  his  skdl  in  compuiuiive  anatomy 
never  sugitested  to  bim  the  piuprieiy  of  siy  ^e  in  forms,  if  it 
were  not  eminently  proved  by  bis  Fhaiiton  with  the  Horses 
«f  the  Sun.  woul^  be  efident  turn  all  liis  ptbor  figures, 

|^id)»  vben  buowB*  '■^■b  "m>*  ^  attendante 
on  some  animal ;  wbna  the  style  of  the  animals  tbemselves 

depended  entirely  on  the  ind^vidnnl  brfDn;  liiui :  his  tiger, 
for  grandeur,  has  never  been  equulk-d  :  his  huns  aif,  to  those 
of  Rubens,  what  jackals  are  to  lions;  iiuc  none  v  ver  did 
greater  justice  to  that  artificial  anunid,  the  mce  courser.' 

Stnbbs  completed  in  1766  his  work  '  On  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Horse.'  in  eighteen  tables  from  nature;  and  before  his 
death  three  numbers  of  another  work  (which  w^  to  have 
eensisted  of  sixX  under  the  title  o|  *  A  CompeiatiTe  Anato- 
•iieal  Exposition  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body  with 
|hat  of  a  Tiger  and- a  common  Fowl.'  in  thirty  tables. 

There  are  two  pictures  by  this  artist  in  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  :  one 
of  them  represents  Portraits  of  Brood-Mares  in  a  L^^nd- 
■cape ;  the  other,  the  Grosvenor  Hunt.  The  scene  is  near 
Eton  Hall,  in  which  portraits  of  the  late  Earl  Grosvf  noir.  of 
t)is  brother,  and  others  are  introduced.  These,  pietuies 
fmv  been  considered  the  besi  Works  of  tbia  arUal. 

Dr.'Waagen,  speaking  of  the  flrst  of  these  two  pietnres, 
says,  '  1  wa->  Miiich  pleased  at  meeting  w.ili  a  picture  by 
this  artist,  of  whose  mints  I  had  lonuLd  a  hi(.;h  idea  from 
eligraviiiL's,  ami  (rotu  his  work  oti  ihr  Aii.Uoiny  of  the 
Horse,  it  represents  horses  under  the  shade  of  noble  oaks : 
besides  the  great  truth  and  the  profound  knowledge  in  the 
representation  of  the  horse,  it  is  treated  with  pea(  ability  i 
and  the  tone  of  the  sky  is  very  good.* 

(Fqselv  JJlieiionm  fwUfi  Young's  Grotveim 
QtdHervi  Waagen's  ArU  md  Artt$t»  fit  England.) 

STUCCO,  an  Italian  word  adopted  in  most  other  lan- 
guages, and  applied  as  a  general  term  to  plaster  of  any  kind 
used  as  a  toatinj^  for  walls,  and  to  give  them  a  fimshe'l  sur- 
face ;  ttiiccatura,  or  stucco-work,  is  the  term  similarly  em- 
ployed for  all  interior  ornamental  work  in  imitation  of 
Oarved  stone,  so  executed,  such  as  the  cornices  and  iDOUld* 
inn  of  rooms,  and  the  enrichments  of  ceilings.  Stneee  was 
i«aqf  emplaved  ^y  the  anti«nts»  and  not  merely  for 
6oeitiii|  eelumns,  sc.  oonstmet^  of  bikk,  mit  in  many  in- 
f^n^  ftr eoeotinig tfom  or  ovm  nMvblo;  Aw  whieh  last 


puqioee  it  tm  applied  ae  iipiliiigly  «l  to  be  no  mw  llMn  % 

very  thin  incrustation,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  now  supposed, 

of  being  painted  upon.  Recent  inquiries  into  the  subject  of 
Piilychrumy,  by  .Sernpcr  and  otheri,  have  put  it  beyond 
duubt  that  tl'.e  temjile  ol  Tlieaeus  at  Alliens,  and  other 
edifices  (if  that  jKirAMl,  were  so  paiiitt^d.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  stucco  was  used  by  the  antients.  in  such  cases, 
partly  to  protect  the  stone  from  decomposition,  for  they  had 
the  art  of  pnfnrini  it  in  the  greaiMit  pprfeotion,  ^id  iendor> 
ingtbeir  atueeoes  and  mortm  almost  ipdoatmotiUt. 

The  stucco  used  for  internal  decorative  purpoaei,  avcii  na 
thoee  above  mentioned,  is  a  composition  of  very  flno  sand, 
pulverised  marble,  and  gypsum,  mixed  with  water  till  it  is 
of  a  proper  consistency.  Withta  a  short  liuu!  after  being 
first  applied,  it  begins  to  set,  or  gradually  hardcti.  in  uliiclt 
state  it  is  moulded,  and  may  at  length  be  finished  up  with 
metal  tools.  Even  in  buildings  of  the  most  sumptuous  kin^ 
whatever  may  be  their  other  materials*  tbongh  marble  majr 
be  employed  for  the  floors  and  oolomnf  of  roonm,  the  eor- 
niccs  and  ornaments  of  yaulttngs  and  ceilings  are  almost 
invariably  of  stuoco-wurk,  or  else  some  other  artificial  com* 

Eosiiion,  such  as  papier-mach6,  which  is  now  beginning  to 
c  in  request,  and  which  has  this  advantage,  that  ornaments 
cast  in  it  can  be  affixed  with  very  little  trouble  to  s  ceiling 
or  other  surface  originally  left  plain.  Indeed,  were  it  net 
for  slueeo  or  tonw  substitute,  it  would  be  hardly  iraesible  to 
imrodneo  ooy  loit  of  eorvod  work  in  sneli  litnntMns.  such 
materUl  aa  atone  being  ont  of  the  question  for  flat  ceUinga. 

The  stuoeo  employed  fjr  external  work  is  of  a  coarser 
kind,  and  variousU  prepared,  being  now  manufactured 
wholesale  as  an  article  of  covnnT  rce,  ready  for  vise;  and  of 
which  the  dilferent  sorts  an-  v  uerally  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  cements.  Adam's  or  Liardel's  cement  (»o 
called  from  being  Uiat  employed  by  the  Adams  [Aoaii], 
who  first  of  all  introduced  stucco  it^  this  country  as  a  sub- 


ftr  atoaoib  and  from  LiMVOt.  who  obtained  a 
patent  Ibr  it,  in  1773)  is  an  oil-eement  of  which  the 

chief  ingredients  are  fine  whitiii;;  and  calcined  oyster- 
sliells,  well  niixe<l  and  ground  up  m  a  in. 11  wuh  oil.  Thui, 
if  not  the  clu  ajiL-i  at  first,  is  ju  rliap?  one  of  the  best  and 
most  economical  cements,  as  the  test  of  about  seventy  years 
proves  that  it  will  bear  this  climate  for  a  considerable  length 
without  exhibiting  marks  of  decay.  Parker's  or  Roman 
cement,  that  now  moat  in  vogue,  consists  chiedy  of  a  pre- 
paration of  argillaceous  limestone  found  on  the  ooasts  of 
Essex  and  Kent,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Sbeppey.  Of  Bailey'a 
cement,  lime  and  sharp  sand  are  the  principal  ingredients, 
while  inastic.  or  Hamehn's  cement,  is  composed  of  peroxiile 
of  lead  and  oil.  Kceiie's  cement  is  one  of  very  recent  in- 
vention, and  of  very  superior  quality,  taking  a  surface  and 
polish  almost  eoual  to  that  of  the  finest  marble.  It  is  in 
fact  a  species  of  aea^Uola,  oonsequently  ia  employed,  lik« 
that,  onlir  for  bitorior  deoomtion. 

As  an  imitation  of  atone,  much  will  depend  upon  the  skill 
and  care  with  which  stuccoing  is  executed,  un  its  being 
made  to  resemble  stone  as  closely  as  possible,  both  as  to  tint 
and  the  grain  or  surlace;  and  m  order  to  render  the  decep- 
tion as  complete  as  possible,  it  is  iiuporiaiU.  though  it  is 
not  always  done,  that  lines  should  be  made  on  the  face  of 
the  wall,  indicating  the  joints  and  courses  of  stone-work. 
If  perfectly  well  executeo,  stueeo  will  be  nearly  equal  in 
apoKBarance  to  ataiM,  and  even  svpwiar  to  that  of  atone  of 
inferior  quality.  There  are  some  who  protest  against  th^ 
use  of  stucco  externally,  altogether,  as  a  spurious  and  mere- 
tricious mode  of  building  with  sham  majenal ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  most  of  Palladio's  e<lifices.  aiurof  what  are  s))oken 
of  as  the  '  marble  palaces'  of  Venice  and  Rome,  are  merely 
fared  witl)  stucco.  If  too  the  cxtciisivu  application  of  stucco 
in  this  oountr}'.  of  late  years,  for  architectural  purposes,  has 

Sivea  rise  to  a  gooa  deal  of  naltiy  and  flimsy  aS'cctation  of 
nery,  it  has  Men  fovoaraMe  to  uvbiteetural  design,  and 
promoted  a  taste  for  it,  by  allowing  it  to  be  executed  where 
stone  would  be  too  cxpeasive  a  material,  of  where,  if  stone 
were  employed,  the  same  oi^tont  and  degree  of  onfidiiqent 

could  not  be  aftorded. 

STUHLWEISSENBURG,  a  county  m  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  is  bouuded  on  the  north  by  Comorn,  on  the  ea$t 
by  Pesih.  on  the  south  by  Tolui.  and  on  the  west  by  Ves 
prim.  The  soutbecn  and  luf  portiou  of  the  county  ii 
fat,  with  some  inoonsiderable  hilb;  the  northern  part  ta 
mountainous  being  traversed  by  sumo  branches  of  trie  Ba- 


rony and  Verles  cbi^inL  The  whole  of  the  right  bank  of 
fbe  I^wbo  is  |iigh.  The  pr^nnipal  rim 
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irhidi  Mt>Aiik<t  ft  from  P^sth,  and  tKa  SiHtti.  tbsrt 

are  many  other  smaller  streams.  The  Sarwitz,  which  hns 
a  M;ry  jltjw  curicnl,  makes  many  stagnant  poulsand  marshes, 
whicli  cover  many  thousantl  acres  of  hind:  an  expensive 
caDal  has  however  been  formed,  by  which  part  of  the  murshei 
iMft  bMll  <lMined  and  rendend  It  for  agriculture.  The 
area  of  th*  oouaiy  i»  1600  «n»n  niiM.  of  which  799,853 
•eret  ai-ft  stoUm  b  U  weftil  Uni*  vis.  380.411  umt  arable 
knd,  81,060  tnsturage,  S3,8I4  vineyards,  8917  ^ardea-land, 
and  3I6.6S1  foretu.  The  soil  is  oxtremely  fertile :  it  pro- 
duces corn,  especially  whiiu  nf  remarkably  fine  quality; 
pulse,  garden  ve!»etable5.,  am!  abundance  of  miit.  Tobacco, 
woail,  311(1  ui;iil  ler  are  like\vi-,c  crultivated.  Red  and  white 
wines  are  made  in  coasidorable  uuantitT,  but  they  are  not 
much  wUNNImA,  boMUM  tfae^  will  not  'ke«|i.  The  breed 
of  horaes,  oxen,  and  ovine  li  good;  hot  ibe  eouDtrv  is 
•hiefllr  remarkaUo  Ibr  niiaorotullecla  of  fine  aboop.  Tbe 
ratnt  are  highly  valued,  and  numbers  of  them  are  purchased 
Ibr  other  counties.  Baasls  of  prey,  especially  wolves,  and 
all  kind^t  of  game,  arc  fi.iind  in  abundanre  in  the  forests. 
Fish  of  various  kinds  are  taken  in  the  rivers  and  lakes. 
In  the  Sarwitz  and  tho  marsbcs  there  arc  many  erabs,  tor- 
toises, tvild  ducks  and  gee&e.  and  other  nii^er-fowl.  The 
population  is  said  not  to  exceed  130,000,  who  are  descended 
partly  ftoalSlavonians, ond  nrUy  from  Magyar aad  Cterman 
•ettlan.  The  tnajority  are  Kotaan  Dltbolict;  but  the  PirO' 
1estant>i.  am!  esjiei  ially  Calvinists,  arc  numerous. 

SrvnLvvKsssENnrttt;,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  situ- 
ated m  47-  p.!'  N,  lat.  and  18^ '23' E.  l  iti^j.,  in'a  marshy 
spot  near  the  Sarwitz,  and  is  surrounded  \viih  numerous 
canals  for  dra  nmi;  the  marshes.  It  has  two  suburbs,  which 
are  surrounded  with  a  deep  moat,  and  connected  with  tbe 
town  by  bridges.  This  town  has  greally  dacAined  from  its 
antient  splendour;  and  though  there  are  seTwal  floe  btoild* 
ings.  it  has  on  the  whole  a  meSn  appearance.  It  was 
founded  in  the  eleventh  rentury  by  Kinp;  Stejihen.  was  for 
five  hundred  years  the  place  where  the  ksn^^s  of  Hungary 
vrere  crowned,  and  where  many  of  them  were  buried,  (rum 
Stephen  I.,  who  died  in  1038.  to  Zapolya,  who  died  in 
1 540.  Prom  this  circumstance  it  was  called  Alba  Regis  or 
Regalii.  It  is  taid  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  tbe  Roman 
Fkmana.  When  the  eontett  Ibr  the  poaooasion  of  H  ungary 
by  the  house  of  Austria  begSn.  under  tbe  emperor  Frede- 
rtck  III..  Maximilian  1.,  king  oS  the  Romans,  took  tho  town 
in  1490,  but  was  nut  able  to  retain  it  against  Bathori.  In 
1543  it  capiiulate<l  to  tbe  Turks  under  Sohman  the  Mag- 
nificent. The  Turks  were  defeated  in  1 3'.) !,  m  the  vicinity  of 
tbe  town,  by  PalfV,  Nadasli,  and  Zrmyi,  the  generals  of  the 
emptrror  Kud  <lph  iL;  but  still  kept  possession  of  it  In  1601 
the  dnke  of  Mareoeor  and  General  Ruaaworm  took  it  by 
storm:  Rasnil  Pasha,  who  attempted  to  retake  it,  was  m- 
feated  in  u  ^reat  battle ;  but  the  garrison  having  mutinied, 
it  amin  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1602.  When 
the  Turks  were  at  length  expelled  from  Hungary  by  the 
armies  of  Leopold  I.,  the  town  was  taken  in  16aH  by  the 
elector  of  BaVaria.  The  empress  Maria  Theresa  made  this 
town  a  bishop's  kee  in  1 772.  Tbe  principal  public  buildings 
•ra^  tbe  court-house,  remarkable  for  iu  great  extent  and 
flue  oiiebiteetttre;  tbe  episeoiial  palace;  tbe^  nalaee  of 
Co^nt  Behmiden,  in  wbleh  are  the  poat>oflee.  toe  eoflbe- 
ooDse,  and  assetnoly-rooms ;  and  of  the  sit  (■hurcbrs,  the 
cathedral,  and  tho  church  nf  St.  Mary,  built  by  Stcjilicn  I. 
with  the  spoils  taken  in  war.  Thi-rc  aru  also  a  j^ymniisium, 
1  veminary,  a  normal  school,  a  military  academy,  and  a 
Hungarian  theatre.  There  arc  some  manufactures  of  coarse 
cloth  and  flannel,  but  the  inhabitants  depend  for  sabaist- 
eooe  obiefly  on  gardening  and  agriculttureu  The  •nVirons 
an  extradtely  IbHile. 

Cllassel;  Jenny,  ttmdbueh  fir  Reiunde ;  Thiele,  Dot 
Koni^^rrirh  Un^<irti ;  Slati*ti*ch  Geographiiche  Betchrei- 
tanfr  d4r  Konigreirhr  Un^arn,  ('roatten,  Slavmien,  Sj-c.) 

frt'UKELEV,  THE  RF.\  .  WILLIAM.  M.D..  was 
descended  from  an  antient  Lincolnshire  familv,  and  was 
bom  at  Holbeaeb  in  tbilOountv,  on  the  7th  of  November, 
1987.  From  the  sranuBai^bool  of  his  nattre  town  he 
mat  to  BtttiMl  ColWge.  CambtUgo.  in  1708.  At  this  time 
natmtol  eeienMbaaeoiineeted  with  the  profbssion  tit  ^hich 
be  was  intended, sMtes  to  have  been  his  favourite  pursuit; 
and  the  chief  a*sisiant  of  his  studies  was  Stephen  Hales, 
afterwards  celebrated  lor  his  physical  investigations  and 
diwoveries.  who  was  a  member  of  the  same  collet'.  Hak  -, 
and  lie,  we  are  told,  were  wont  to  ramble  over  Goemagug 
HiDsOBtf  fbo  b«|p  afChfrry  HuatHoor.  gattarhig  sbbplaa; 


Stiibeley,  who  ink  A  ready  draughtsman.  havint>  Added  & 
inap  of  the  country  to  a  copy  of  Ray's  Latin  Catalogue  of 
the  Plants  growing  around  Cambridge,  which  they  used  t<} 
take  with  them  as  their  guide.  The  tWo  friends  also  Applied 
themselves  together  to  anatomy  and  chetnistry,  ana  per- 
formed many  curious  dissectiohs  and  experiments.  lAi' 
couat  Hale*,  drawn  op  ftom  materials  fbmisbed 
Peter  CbllinBon,  F.R.8„  in  Atmmi  Begitter  4bf  17^5.) 

Having  taken  his  de^e  of  M.B.  in  i;iin.  Stukelcy  after- 
wards repaired  to  London,  where  he  attended  St.  Thoiuaa'* 
Hospital  as  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Mead  ;  and  then  he  settled  as  a 
medical  practitioner  at  Boston,  in  his  native  county.  Itl 
1717  he  removed  to  London ;  in  1 71 9  he  took  his  degreO  of 
M.D. ;  in  1720  be  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  th^Coll^*  of 
Physicians ;  but  although  he  appears  to  hate  cpntinttSl  lo 
rise  in  his  profession,  lie  left  the  metroptdio  iii  1 7j|6.  ahd,  re- 
turning once  more  to  linoolnshire,  flxeahimseir  6tflht- 
ham.  Hero  he  soon  acquired  great  reputation.  Hii 
health  however  had  been  for  some  years  giving  wav,  and  iO 
1729,  on  the  persuasion,  it  is  said,  of  archbishop  Wake,  M 
relinquished  medicine  and  took  orders.  The  same  yeai:  hi 
was  preMinled  by  lord  chancellor  King  to  the  living  of  All 
Saints  in  Stamford;  and  some  time  after,  having  boooQiO 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Ancaster,  lie  toceivOd  flea  bii 
graee^  in  17S9»  the  Uviiw  of  Somerby,  near  Grantham, 
whieb  he  seems  to  have  held  along  with  his  Stamford  pre- 
ferment. But  in  1747  he  was  pn->e:)ted  to  the  rci-torv  of 
St.  George  the  Martyr,  in  Quet  ii  Srjuare,  l.<)iidon,  by  the 
duke  of  Montague,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted 
some  years  before,  when  they  were  brought  tugetlier  aS 
founders  of  the  Egyptian  Society;  and  iln-s  biiiught  him 
once  more  up  to  the  metropolis,  which,  or  Kentish  Town,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  continued  to  bo  bit  residonW 
ibr  the  rest  of  bis  lih.  He  died  in  the  rectory-house,  on 
the  3rd  of  March.  1765,  from  a  stroke  of  palsy  with  which 
ho  had  been  attacked  a  few  (la\^  befure. 

The  taste  for  untiquarian  research  showed  itself  in  Stuke- 
ley  at  an  early  age,  and  occupied  much  of  his  leisure  etett 
when  his  chief  attention  was  given  to  other  studies.  It  ia 
only  as  a  writer  on  British  aniiquitids  that  hO  is  no#  ro- 
memberSd.  His  only  medical  publication  is  a  ttaot  OitUitail 
'  A  Distertalion  on  the  Spleen,*  which  appeared  M  liti, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  well  received.  But  even  beforti 
this  he  had  published  his  first  antiquarian  work. '  An  Ac- 
count of  a  Roman  Temple  (  the  cLlebrated  Arthur's  Oven) 
and  other  Aniiquitien  near  (Jraham  s  Dike  in  Scotland.* 
410.,  London,  17'J0.  This  wa-  followed  by  his  '  Itinerarlutn 
Curiosum,  or  an  Ac&nint  of  the  Antiquities  and  Remark- 
able Curiosities  in  Nature  or  Art  observed  in  Travel! 
thnragh  Great  Britain Ulostrated  with  eoppor-plates,  foL, 
A  floeaiMl  ytHttma,  or  *  CentaHi.*  as  It  H  doiignated. 
Was  added  to  this  work  from  the  papers  and  drawings  he 
left  at  his  death  ready  for  the  press;  and  was  given  to  thi 
world,  along  with  a  reiKml  of  the  former  voliime,  in  1776. 
It  IS  of  all  Slukeley"s  works  the  one  that  is  now  most  sought 
after.  His  iie.\t  publications  Were  his  two  works  Oti  the 
great  druidical  or  supposed  druidical  remains  in  the  litest 
of  England: — ihO  first,  entitled  'Stunebenge  add  Aboty, 
two  Templeo  restored  to  thO  British  Draido,'  foL.  lf«0  i  VM 
eaoood. '  Abttry,  a  Temffle  of  the  British  I^hilds.*  ftl,  1  Ui. 
[AvKBtTRT.]  A  new  edition  of  these  two  works  Wds  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  two  vols,  folio,  in  18.18.  In  174.1 
also  u})pcared  his  '  Faleeographia  Uritannica,'  4to.  He 
produced  nothing  more  except  some  communications  to 
the  '  ArchsBologiS*  and  the  'Philosophical  Transaction^* 
till,  in  1757,  he  printed,  in  a  separate  tract,  bis  MoeoonL 
with  extracts,  of  the  work  of  RieWd  of  CireaealtOr.  *  W 
Situ  Britannim.'  sent  to  him  aS  bating  beoti  teeenll^ 
discovered  at  Copenhagen,  by  J.  C  Bertram  ^ichabo 
OF  CtRENCESTSR] ;  but  a  morc  extended  accoudt  Of  Ihi* 
work  IS  given  in  the  second  or  posthumous  CehtUrid  of 
his  '  Itinerarium  Curiosum,'  already  noiiced.  In  1759 
appeared,  in  a  quarto  volume,  one  of  his  most  remark- 
able Works,  entitled  '  Some  Account  of  the  Medallio  His- 
tory of  Marcos  Aorelius  Valerius  Coratuiufc  lEolpOiof  of 
Bnuin.*  *  t  bote  nied  Ug  IbOMHiU,'  soya  dfUton,  hi  oM 
of  hia  notes,  roferrine  to  this  UtA^ *  tHA  rejected  Most  of  hlk 
fhneifbl  oonjectures.  No  antiquarian  cter  had  ^o  lively, 
not  to  say  licwtious  a  fancy  as  Stukeley  ;  the  idea  of  the 
ubscuro  remote  past  inflamed  him  like  a  passion  ;  most  even 
of  his  descriptions  are  rather  visions  than  sober  relations  of 
what  would  be  perceived  by  an  ordiOaiy  eye;, and  neftt 
boflnw  or  einee  tmo  knob  broOd  Oootboono  «obo  of  apaenlil* 
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tfon  vovm  oat  of  IHtfo  bmm  tlum  noouliiM.  H«  m- 

IBuad  however  a  ^rcat  deal  of  real  ingenuity  as  well  at 

fcLming;  and  all  his  works  contain  many  thing*  that  an 
th  curious  and  vbI  .iibl.?,  some  of  them  much  that  would 

5thia  time  have  be«u  irrocoverably  lost  but  for  his  record 
tt^  titbough  few  if  any  of  either  bis  theories  or  his  Iiis- 
nnki  are  to  be  received  throughout  with  implicit  faith. 
Hii  OB*.y  theological  work,  we  believe,  was  a  collection  of 
Sermont.  published  in  1760.  und«r  lb*  litis  of  *  F»l»ogra- 
phia  Sacra,'  principally  occupied  with  the  natural  history 
■nd  botany  ■  f  tli  •  aniient  world.  A«  n  man,  Stukeley  ap- 
pears to  h^vti  LH.'en  distinguished  bv  a  very  ])lacid  and 
tmnblo  disposition. 

(Hutchinson's  Mcdicai  Biograplu/i  Notice,  bjCoUinaon, 
in  Annual  Register  for 
STDRGfiON.  rStamtowiMt-l 
BTURICyNnMB,  •  family  of  filiM  belonging  to  the 
MOlfan  Chmdrrfjterygti,  the  species  of  which  are  distin- 
guhhed  from  others  of  the  section  by  the  gills  being  free, 
as  ill  I  i  ilaiary  fishes,  thus  differing  from  the  second  great 
division  of  the  Qtlm*  Itaving  a  cartilaginous  skeleton,  such 
as  the  Sharks  and  Rays,  in  which  the  gills  are  fixed,  and 
have  their  outer  mum  attaebed  to  tbo  skin.  TIm  Sturio- 
mdee,  or  Sturgeon  tiiM^  Iwra  BONOver  but  one  opraing  to 
iJbo  gitti^  and  thia  it  proiaelod  by  an  operculum. 

Pour  genera  are  oontatned  in  this  family,  Acdpenser,  Spa- 
tularia,  Chimara,  and  C  iil  n  h;/nr/iujt.  To  riie  first  of  these 

fenera  belon|;s  the  comaioa  sturf^eon  (Accipenser  Sluno, 
inn.y,  which  is  not  unfrequuntly  met  with  in  mouths  of 
the  English  rivers.  It  is  of  an  elongated  form,  and  has  the 
body  protected  by  numerous  indurated  plates,  which  are 
arranged  in  longitudinal  Mtioai  the  bead  tttnUrolfOorend 
by  bony  plates ;  the  muiile  is  elongated,  and  won  or  leaa 
pointea;  and  the  mouth,  which  is  placed  on  the  under  side 
of  the  head,  is  tubular,  and  destitute  of  teeth:  on  the  hack 
is  a  single  dorsal  fin,  which  is  placed  on  the  hinder  third 
of  the  fish;  the  tad  is  forked,  and  the  upper  lobe  is  the 
largest,  as  in  the  Sharkii. 

'  In  the  northern  part  of  Eiurope.'  observes  Mr.  Yarrell. 
*  this  fish  is  much  more  numerous  than  with  us,  and  exten- 
aive  fishorias  are  eatabUsbed  for  it*  deatriiotion.  Caviar  is 
made  of  the  roe  of  tbe  female;  isinglass  it  obtained  ftwn 
the  dense  membrane  forming  the  air-bladder,  ;i:id  the 
flesh,  besides  beinj;  preserved  Vy  sallinj^  and  pickling,  ii 
in  rt  quest  for  thu  table  while  fresh,  being  generally  stewed 
wiib  rich  gravy,  and  the  tlavour  oinsidered  to  bo  like  that 
of  veal.  The  flesh,  like  that  of  most  of  the  cartilaginous 
lUhea,  ia  mon  Arm  and  oompaot  than  is  usual  among  tboee 
oTtbeoaMOualhiBiUai.* 

Two  species  of  ttwgoon  have  long  bean  dittinguisbed  by 
the  fishermen  of  tbe3olway  Firth,  the  one  with  a  blunt 
Qose,and  the  other  with  a  sharp  nuso :  th  latter  is  the  mont 
coinmon  of  the  two ;  the  former  h.ui  recenily  been  described 
by  Dr.  Parnell,  lu  the  '  Transactions"  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Bdiuburgb  (voL  xiv„  pi.  4),  and  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Yar- 
rell, in  the  Supplement  to  his  '  History  of  British  Fishes.* 
fiateial  ? ory  oiatiiiGt  apoeiaa  iicquont  tbe  mora  of  Roaaia* 
and  win  be  fbond  deteribed  ana  igured  by  If.  A.  !»• 
retzky,  in  the  third  [.luniL'  of  the  *  Trau&actiuns'  of  the  Im- 
perial Society  of  Nuiuiausts  at  Moscow.  Three  species 
are  found  in  the  rivers  which  flc  •  ii  i  j  the  Black  Sea,  and 
moreover  North  America  possej»scs  species  which  ato  po- 
ouliar. 

Tba  gMioa  &patularia  it  distineuithed  by  the  enormous 
orolongation  of^the  mutzle,  the  sides  of  vbiob  are  dilated. 
The  general  form  of  the  body  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
Sturgeons;  but  tbe  gills  are  more  open,  and  the  operculum 

is  prolonged  into  a  menibratious  point  liehind  ;  the  mouth 
is  deeply  cleft,  and  well  provided  wiiii  stiiall  teeth;  the 
lobes  of  the  tail  are  very  nearly  equal.  But  one  specjes  of 
this  curious  genus  is  known  {Soualut  SiMtuia,  MauduitJ, 
and  that  ia  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mississippi. 

GoBua  Ckimmvt  Linn.— Altbough  plaeed  in  the  pteaent 
aeedon,  tbe  CllMi«n0diflinr  considerably  from  the  sturgeons, 
and  arc  in  fact  very  nearly  allied  to  the  sharks.  'Though  in 
these  fishes  there  is  but  one  apparent  gill-opening,'  obs<3rvc* 
Dr.  Richardson,  iti  his  '  Fauna  Hureali- Americana,'  '  the 
gills  in  reality  adhere  by  a  I'Atm  part  of  their  borders,  and 
there  are  consequently  five  lioles  communicating  with  the 
external  Eill-opening. '  They  havearudimentary  operculum 
conoealea  by  the  skiu;  and  their  jawi»  still  more  reduced 
than  tboee  of  the  sharks,  are  furnished  with  hard  plates, 
iDwr  abote  and  two  below,  in  place  of  teeth.  The  malea 


are  distinguished  by  trifid  bony  appendagee  to  the  ventral 
fins.  Tbe  egst  are  large  and  of  a  coriaceous  texture,  and 
have  flattened  and  hairy  margins.  The  snout,  supported 
like  that  of  the  sharks,  projects  forwards,  and  is  pierced 
with  pores  arranged  in  tolerably  regular  lines ;  tbe  aul«ior 
dorsal  fin  is  armed  with  a  ttiong  bony  tpino,  aiid  la  plaeed 

over  the  pectorals. 

In  the  genus  CAanuzro.  as  at  preMat  mllieted,  tbe  snout 
is  conical;  the  aaoond  dooat  mi  oemnnmnra  immediately 
behind  tbe  tret,  and  extendi  to  the  tip  of  tbe  tail,  «hidi  la 

elongatfcl  nn  l  pointed,  and  termiiatt's  in  a  long  filament: 
on  the  utidf  :  sirle,  the  tail  is  also  junusiied  with  a  long  but 
narrow  fin.  0  1.  one  species  is  known,  the  Northern  Chi- 
miera  (Chmofra  monMtrota,  Lino.).  This  flth  inhabits  the 
Kuropean  Seas,  and  ia  taid  to  be  fluently  caught  follow- 
ing the  shoalt  of  hecriBn^  w  vhidh  it  preya.  It  i>  naualljr 
about  two  or  three  Ibet  m  teiigtli.«nd  tho  ganaial  eelonrinc 
of  the  body  it  tilvoiy-whil^  but  the  upper  paria  ara  nottlca 
with  brown. 

The  next  genus  differs  from  Chimcera  chiefly  in  ha\injj; 
the  snout  terminated  by  a  largish  fleshy  appendage,  llie 
second  dorsal  fin  is  placed  over  the  ventrals,  and  terminate« 
opposite  the  oommeneemcnt  of  the  lower  tail-fin.  Tbe 
only  species  known,  uniil  vexy  recently,  was  the  Antarctio 
Chinmra  iCMmmra  CaUwhfpudim  of  Linueua),  an  inha- 
bitant of  tbe  South  Seat.  A  aecond  tpeeiefl  of  Ct^tar^yn- 
c/utt  is  iJescribed  by  Mr.  Bennett  ur  ler  the  name  f'al. 
Smylht,  in  the  sootogiral  appendix  to  Beechy's  '  Voyage;* 
and  more  recently  Dr.  Richardson  describes  a  species  of  the 
present  genus  (C.  Tiumanitu),*  which  lie  regards  as  dislmct. 
It  is  from  Port  Arthur,  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

STURM,  JOHN,  was  bom  on  the  let  of  Oetober.  liQJ, 
at  Scbleiden  in  tbe  Bilel,  betweeti  Tkerea  and  Cologne.  In 
1524  he  Went  to  Louvain,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  an- 
tient  literature,  but  after  a  few  years'  study  he  entered  intu 
partnership  with  Rulger  Rescius,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar, 
who  wag  forming  a  printing  establishment  at  Louvam  for 
the  printing  of  ureek  authors.  The  only  works  that  are 
known  to  have  iuued  from  their  prett  are  an  edition  ol 
Uomer>  and  one  of  Xeuopbon's  'Memorabilia  Seeratii** 
which  appeared  in  ISS9,  «to.  la  tbii  year  Stum  went  to 
Parit,  probably  with  the  Intention  of  fomlngeonneetiODt  for 
the  sale  of  his  publirat  i.e.  T?tit  the  very  favoural  l.  ri  (  op- 
tion which  be  met  witii  m  Pans,  and  the  new  world  winch 
here  opened  upon  him,  determined  him  nut  to  return  to 
Louvain.  He  began  to  occupy  himself  with  teaching,  and 
soon  obtained  permiwiMi  to  set  up  a  school.  Sturm  had 
adopted  the  Lutheran  creed  befdro  he  left  Germany,  but 
toolt  care  not  to  avow  it  m  public.  At  Paria  howerer  it 
appears  to  have  become  known  to  wme  persons,  and  tlie 
severe  regulations  in  France  against  Protestantism  at  last 
induced  him  to  go  to  Sliassburg,  iii  uhich  city  a  gvmna- 
suim  was  Juki  ektablisbed.  The  otiice  of  rector  of  the  school 
was  offered  to  Sturm,  who  entered  upon  it  in  1  j3S.  Owing 
lo  his  exertions  and  the  generous  support  of  the  eity  o? 
Strassburg,  this  gymnashioi  aoon  became  «IM  «f  tha  moai 
ilouriahing  in  all  GenBany»  until,  in  the  year  14Mk  ft  Wa 
raited  to  the  nmk  of  a  univeraity,  under  the  management  of 
Sturm.  While  !;i  ^va^  r^i  v.  iting  himself  with  the  ultji  ir  t  n  al 
to  his  duties  as  a  teaciier  anil  rector,  he  was  no  less  acltve  m 
promoting  the  interests  of  Protestantism.  He  was  sent  on 
variout  missions  concerning  religious  mattcni,  and  w<u  ex* 
tremely  liberal  and  kind  towards  all  who  suffered  for  their 
religiooa  opiaiMM.  But  he  showed  nothing  of  a  sectarian 
spirit,  and  aone  of  bia  iKenda,  who  were  ttauneh  Lnlhetana. 
began  to  suspect  him  of  h  aning  towards  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin.  They  openly  aliacked  him  in  ilieir  sermons,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  he  >;ave  up  attending  thctn. 
His  nilenee  and  perseverance  e.\ciled  their  anger  and  hatred. 
Various  charges  Were  at  last  brought  against  htm.  aoBliB 
which  It  was  alleged  that  he  had  not  been  at  church  or  par* 
taken  of  tbe  Lord's  Suppw  for  twenty  yaara.  Hit  enemies 
at  length  auooeeded.  in  1683,  in  nersuading  tbe  magistrate 
of  StrattbiiTg,  on  the  pretext  of  hit  old  age,  to  deprive  him 
of  h;<  r  ff.r  e,  which  was  given  to  Melchior  Junius,  one  of  his 
foniii T  [uj|uls.  Notwithstanding  the  honourable  appearanca 
of  his  ^ll^nl  l^  ,U,  and  although  he  was  left  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  fiiruiL-r  sabry,  he  keenly  felt  tbe  wrong  which  waa 
done  tt.  ill  11  His  strength  rapidly  declined,  and  a  few 
years  before  hit  death,  which  took  plaee  on  the  Srdof  Maivh, 
1689,  be  lost  bis  sighu 

Sturm  was  one  of  tbe  most  amiubl  ■,  lu  tii  vjlent,  efti 
•  •  ftwmiUnp  »f     Ii>MUe«Ml  Mttf,'  tut  Mich,  im.  ^  «. 
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«»rDed  m«D  of  the  «t;e.  He  went  so  far  in  his  liberal  •op- 
part  of  pVTMeuted  Protestants,  that  he  became  involved  in 
giwt  pwannrj  dilKauhies;  but  b*  ma  far  from  being  a 
TChMMnt  Metarkii.  He  appreoiatid  th*  iMlil*  of  every 
man.  whatever  might  be  his  religious  opinions,  and  he  was 
no  lets  esteemed  by  Roman  Cailiolio  prelates,  thin  by  the 
mi  .k rate  partj  among  the  Protestant*.  A*  a  uai  livr  he 
was  eminently  successful.  On  account  of  his  know- 
ledge of  rhetoric,  and  hi.s  elegant  Latin  style,  ho  was  called 
the  German  Cicero.  His  works,  all  of  which  are  written  in 
Luin,  are  very  numerous.   The  ftUwrtag  are  the  most  im- 

Crtant:— 'De  LitefMum  I^klia  IMM  «|i«rimdi%'  StnuM- 
rg.  1 538,  4io. ;  '  In  PartitioiMa  Cieacmia  Oratorin  Di«- 
Sogi  Qii.:ii-,jMr.'  Str^ssbtirg,  I.^"'',  Hvn. ;  '  M.  TuHii  Ciccronts 
Opera  Oriihia.  eii.t:o  po<i  Nausjurianam  et  Victorian. ini 

•meildbia  U  Jo.   Sturinni,'  .Slra-.;. hur^;,    I  .iJy,   'J  Mil-i.  u.. 

ofter  reprinted  with  correciions  and  ememlaiions;  '  Pru- 
l^foniaiM,  hoc  est,  Praefaiiones  in  optimoa  quooque  atriita- 
ttiie  liiwna*  Seriptores,'  Ziirich.  1A6S,  Svo.;  'Da  Universa 
RatjiM*  llloaulianu  Rbatorii«e  Libri  Qoatoor,'  Strassburg, 
Sl«w  <lhb  work,  which  in  reality  only  consists  of  three 
boolw,  is  a  very  elabmrate  and  systematic  commentary  on  the 
rhetorician  Hermogene^] ;  *  Anti-Pappi  Quatuor,'  Neustadt. 
1660,  &c..  -Jto.  uhi*  work  contains  his  theologioil  ©ontro- 
Tersiea  wiili  Puppus,  Osiaiuler,  and  others).  His  treatues  on 
education  have  been  reprinted  in  several  collections  of  works 
«ll  thu  sobjeoL 

(Jocher.  AlJgm.  Gtlehrt.  L«x»  nr.,  p.  9)0,  fccs.;  Suioi, 
Omnm..  lii..  p.  Id2;  BingrafJat  (Tnivtmlle.} 

STURM,  JOHN  CHRISTOPHI- R,  i  (Gorman  roatbe- 
matician  ami  naturul  philu»ii|ihyi,  Uiira  ut  Hippelstein, 
in  Bavaria.  Nuvember  3,  1635.  Hiu  father,  who  was  in  i-ii  r 
of  Che  wardrobe  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  havinti.'  been 
ruiiie  l  by  the  wan,  tlw  youth  waa  indebted  for  the  bene- 
Ata  ot  •  goad  adueation  lo  the  baooTolaDee  of  Daniel  Witl« 
Aw;  aehrfynan  of  Nfiraberg,  who  plaeod  bin  at  a  wbool 
in  that  city,  where,  during  eight  years,  he  was  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  antient  languages  and  such  of  the  seiences 
aa  were  then  taught.    Having  made  considerable  progress, 

Joung  Sturm  was  »eot  by  his  benefactor  to  the  university  of 
ena,  where  he  look  his  degrees ;  and  in  166U  he  went  to 
•tody  at  Leyden.  Ha  remained  there  only  one  year,  and 
then  he  returned  lo  Jena,  wheru  he  qualified  himself  for 
tbe  chttreh.  He  «u  oppoiotad  to  the  miniMijr  for  one  of 
tfaa  poriabet  in  the  lerritory  ofBttingen,  where  beeontinued 
to  perforra  the  duty  till  IPS'?,  vrht-n,  through  the  interest  of 
his  friends,  he  was  appomJul  piofesnor  of  malhematics  m 
tbe  university  of  A !  i<l..'i  t.  ;n  Franconia.  This  p-o^i  ht:  held 
during  Ibtrty-four  years,  and  it  is  said  that  be  was  ihu  first 
wDo  introduoed,  in  the  gymnasia  and  the  common  schools 
of  Oetnau|j)r.  the  prafltieo  of^tnn|[  iastnietiona  in  tbe 


unIU  Mi«M»  10  IM  chddNa  of  the  worlung 
deaaes. 

Storm  had  been  edneated  in  tbe  pbfloeephy  of  Ariatode, 

but  in  h[s  M>{1  H<''!nr  il  he  became  acquainted  with  that 
of  Detcartes  ;  and,  aiiur  a  vain  effort  to  reconcile  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  antient  with  those  of  the  modern  physics,  he 
famed  Ibr  himseif  a  speci«»  of  philosophy  by  selecting 
vhotcfer,  in  either,  appeared  most  consonant  to  nature  and 
neaon.  Thia  philoa^y  be  endvsTOured  to  introdooa  into 
the  aehoob  of  nit  eoontry ;  and  though  be  did  not  wholly 
succeed,  he  contributed  much  to  tlie  general  diffusion  of  a 
knuwledn^  of  the  physical  sciences  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

He  died  Decemlwr  26,  1703,  leaving  a  soOt  Laooard 
Cbrwiopber  Sturm,  who  became  an  arrhiiect. 

Tbe  principal  works  of  Sturm  are,  *  Collegium  Experi- 
■etitale  aiveCuriosum,  in  quo  primana  hujusbecuii  invenia 
atBxperimenta  Fbyaieo-matbemuiica  An.  1672.'  Niimberg, 
lC/6.  2  vola>  410,;  *  Oooaotarum  Natura,  Motua.  at  Ongo^ 
aeconduni  Hevfiti  et  Fatitt  Hypotbeaee,*  Altdorf,  1677.  4to ; 
'  Maihesis  Ev.L;cki  ita,'  1  vol.  8vo. ;  '  Mathesis  Juvenilis,'  2 
ToU.  Svo.,  (if  wli.fh  the  second  conlams  a  tiaci  eiuuleii 
'  Sc.eniia  Cii-mica,  sive  Asironouiica,  Spherics,  et  Theorica 
Tabulii  ootnprchensa..'  Niirnherg,  16414;  '  Pbysica  Conci- 
Uatneis  Cunamina.'  Nurnberg,  1 666 ; '  Pbilosopbia  Ecleo- 
tiMt*  N&raberg.  1683,  being  a  collection  of  the  prineipal 
diaamntioiM  before  published  on  tbe  different  systems  of 
philosophy.  Sturm  also  published  a  tranalalion  in  Latin  of 
the  '  H  vtlniulie  Architecture'  of  Bocbler;  a  German  trans- 
lition  of  .Archimedes;  and  a  culUrfit  .jn  -f  letter*  to  Dr. 
iieary  More  of  (Jnmhridge.  on  the  weight  and  elastieity  of 
tbe  sir.    In  1684  be  published  a  second  part  of  the  col- 

iMtion  of  diaeoveriaa  made  up  to  thai  lime ;  aud  odittona 
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of  both  parts,  together  with  the  letters  to  Dr.  Uoro^ 
published  in  1701  «id  I71S;  tb«M  coatiin  many  ^iirioHt 
experiOMatt. 

STORM.  CHRIBTOPH  CHRTSTIAK,  wiu  bom  on 

the  2Mh  of  January,  1750,  at  .\ugsbuig.  He  studied 
theology  Bt  Jena  and  Halle,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
pr-  iiclier  at  Magdeburf^.  In  1778  he  oblaiiied  the  ollices  of 
pastor  at  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  aud  of  Srliolnrchus,  at 
Hamburg.  His  sincere  piety,  his  zeal  &»  a  i  t  i4iouii  in- 
struetor  of  the  people,  and  his  learning  gained  for  him  the 
love  nnd  esteem  of  his  flock.  His  leading  prineiple  was 
that  n  pneoher  ahouM  lender  hia  hnowtedge  of  true  reh- 


hnowtedge 

gion  and  morditf  ftuitfbl  in  his  own  actions  before  at> 

rmptir^T  to  effect  the  same  in  others  hy  his  insti  uchoii  ; 
a:i(l  ills  whole  life,  whiili  is  marked  by  ^carct•l)  anv  iiui- 
ili  nis,  was  only  churacleri.scd  hy  the  honest  endea^tiur  to 
carry  bis  principle  into  practice.  He  died  on  the  26ib  of 
Aui^usi,  1786. 

Sturm  wrote  nuT  religioaa  wwikt,  wbicb  are  bom  of  n 
praolietl  than  of  oaewntideebBnetar.  The  ibllowinir  are  the 

most  important: — '  Der  Christ  in  der  Einsamkeit,'  Ilallr, 
1763  ;  *Der  Christ  am  Sonntage.'  1764,  &t  ;  •  Unteihal- 
tungen  mit  G  i;  iti  den  MorRenslunden  auf  jedeii  Tuf^  des 
Jahres,*  1  "68,  2  vols,  fevo.,  and  oflen  reprinted;  '  Betmch- 
tuns^en  iiber  die  Werke  Oottes  im  Reiche  der  Natur  und 
der  Vorsebung  auf  alle  Tage  des  Jahres,'  1785.  This  worli 
has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages, 
and  also  into  Bagliah  by  Clarkok  under  the  title  of '  Rettec- 
tbnc  on  tbe  Wonts  of  Ood.'  bo.  The  nnmeroos  edi  t  ions  of 
this  ir.:'.nslatir>n  sin nv  that  the  work  has  been  very  popular 
inEr.L^Litii  Siijini  al^Mj  published  a  consideiable  number 
i  f  St.  .'Ljuuiis,,  r.r  1  luiiont;  ihtm  a  collection  of  sermons  for 
children :  '  Ptedigteo  fiir  Kinder  von  reiferem  Alter.'  Leip- 
zig, 1774,  2  vols.  8vo.  Stomi  alao  occupies  a  considerable 
rank  among  the  writera  of  aaerad  poalnr.  wbirb  be  pub^ 
Kahed  in  Ibar  eoiUeetlona:  * Oebate  and  Lie 


lur  Kinder,* 

1776;  'Gesangbuch  flirdas  reifere  Alier,'  1777  ;  *Lie<tei  fur 
das  Hen,'  1787;  and  'Gesangbuch  fiirGarteiifreuiulc.' ull  ut 
which  breathe  the  purest  piety.  Many  i  f  '  i  .  sacrwl  sunyj 
have  bepfn  incorporated  inlo  the  h\  luii-books  which  ure  ii»e4 
in  the  Protestant  <  h  m  I  e»  of  Germany. 

STURM'S  THEOREM.  There  is  a  branch  of  the 
theory  of  equations,  containing  the  celebrated  theorems  of 
Deacartoa,  Fooriar,  and  Sturm,  which  it  la  advisable  to  plare 
in  an  arlicie  by  itaalf,  and  the  prceent  heading  has  Iteen 
chosen  because  Sturm's  theorem  is  at  once  the  most  roiidu- 
sive  and  the  latest  of  the  ilii  ce.  It  has  loni^been  a  prohlern 
of  much  inteiesl  and  notoriety  to  find,  iii  ri  l;  '-en  fr]iialion, 
how  many  roots,  if  any,  are  contained  between  two  given 
limits;  how  many  roots  are  peaitiwih  how  many  negativa^ 
how  many  imaginary. 

Tha  flnt  atep  toward*  the  tolotion  of  tbe  preoeding  mh 
blem  wai  made  by  Pewartei,  thongh  it  ia  amerted  by  Cot- 
sali  and  Libri.  that  Cardan  came  very  near  to  tbe  same  step. 
The  former,  after  collecting  a  table  of  Cardan's  ca-ei.  iiml 
putting  them  in  a  form  which  Cardan  did  not  u>e  (an  ei|uu- 
tion  with  0  on  the  second  side),  then  suys  that  an  aiialy»t 
who  should  look  at  this  table  would  be  able  to  rise  to  Dtt- 
cartes's  theorem.    Thia  is  true  enough,  but  it  does  not 

Kre  that  Cardan  eiilier  oould  or  did  make  tlie  invention, 
i  the  oontTBijr.  All  tbe  world  knowa  that  maihematiral 
discoveries  are  reco^ni»ed  ofVsn  enough  by  analysis  of  a 
later  day,  in  rudiments  from  which  the  fabricators  of  iliem 

oould  eV'uhf  [lolliiiii;. 

The  theorem  ol  Lk&carteii,  expreased  in  his  own  words, 
is  as  follows  (Geomelria,  lib.  lu.) :  'Ex  quibus  eliam 
oognosoitur.  (|UOt  vene  el  quot  falsie  radices  to  una* 
qoaque  AqiMlionehaberi  poasmt.  Nimirum,  tot  in  eamaa 
bidMrt  pamtb  WWt  Tuiationoa  lepniuntur  aignerun  -f 
et  —  ;  et  tot  nuaaa  quot  vioibnt  ibidem  deprriiendunlttr 

<\r\o  st^a  -r ,  vel  dun  si^^'nii  — .  quaj  m  mvicem  sequuntur.* 
That  li,  ilial  an  eqiiaii.jn  raa)-  h.iM^  ;i-s  nuuiy  paiUive  rooU 
as  there  arc  ch;ait;L-s  (if  sign  m  pa-.4iiig  f> am  term  to  term, 
and  as  caaay  negative  roots  as  there  are  continuationa  of 
sign ;  but  not  more  of  either  kind.  It  has  been  doubted 
whatber  Deacartea  knew  the  true  meaning  of  bit  own 
theonm  as  to  the  case  of  imaginary  roots ;  this  donbt  la  aa 
early  aa  the  time  of  Deacartaa  himielt  who  replies  in  a 
letter  whioh  we  oannot  find  by  means  of  Rabuel's  reference 

to  it.  This  is  howevor  of  little  coiist(|iiciice.  as  ilii;  lullow- 
ing  sentence  (also  frum  the  Geomeiry)  show»  m  wh.it  iiian- 
ncr  D  :-l;ii  iii>  understood  his  own  words:  'Cffllcruin  radices 
tarn  vermquam  falsa  oon  semper  sunt  reales,  sed  aliquaodo 
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Untaoi  imaginatiaB ;  hoc  est.  semper  quiddtn  in  qualib«t 
4Bouatione  tot  radices  quui  dtsi,  iiaagmari  licet;  verum 
niuk  inieidum  est  auaiitUa*  quse  iUi».  quaa  imaginamur, 
Mipoodftt.'  Ii  woula  iMai  turn  that  Oetcartas  not  only 
MMmlMNd  the  linitatioo  of  iIm  tlMorMii  aiwing  from  the 
potaible  existence  of  imaginary  rMti^  tut  prapoted  to  divide 
those  last  mcts  themselves  into  two  elMMS  eorrespoading 
to  the  true  and  false  (or  posiiiw.  and  negative)  of  the  real 
roots.  The  next  stijp  wad  inadti  by  Do  Gua  (1741).  who 
showed  that  the  roots  of  an  algebraical  equation  ^x— U 
are  never  ail  real,  uolea*  the  roou  of  the  derived  equations 
4>'x~0,  ^"xsO.  &o.  are  also  all  real ;  ^'s.  ^"x,  &c.  being 
the  dert^  AmetMOHi  or  differential  eoefficwoUi  of  dfm. 
He  alsosbowodbowtodetormine  tbeoooditioMoflhonMiljr 
of  all  the  ruo:».  (La<;range,  JU*.  del  B^,  Mmm'^t  Bote 
Vliii. ;  Peacock.  RejMrt,  &c.,  p.  337.) 

Descarles's  theorem  would  be  perfect  if  the  roots  of  equa- 
tions were  always  real.  For  example,  take  x*—  ir?T+  40  =  0. 
If  thenotibe  real,  they  are  both  pusiiive;  wn  ■  j  -fi  for  x 
[iNVOLimofr  AND  STOLvrton].  and  we  have  ««-*— 2=0, 
of  which  the  roots  are  less  by  6  tlMtt  tlWM  C/t  tlM  former 
equation.  But  in  the  second  equation,  ooe  not  w  negative 
and  one  positive ;  ootisequently  ibe  root*  of  the  fldt  equa- 
tioii  aie  one  greater  and  one  Ip^s  ilia-i  fi.  In  tbo  aaine 
manner  a  more  complicated  ca*c  m  i;lit  be  treated. 

Tl>c  iheoreni  uf  ijescarles,  an  1  ilie  n  jtiii;t  derived  from 
it,  that  the  order  ol  signs  of  oocQicientii  regulates  the  sixos 
of  the  roots ;  with  the  step  made  by  Do  Oua,  and  the  notion 
daritad  firon  it.  namely,  that  tlie  dorivod  fiuietions  must  be 
aaoaullad  npon  tlie  questioa  whatlMr  tlw  raou  of  an  equa- 
tion be  real  or  not ;  and  the  common  theory  of  equal  rool«» 
namely,  that  when  ^=0  liai  m  equal  roots,  m—l  of  itt 
derived  functions  (neither  more  nor  fewer)  vanish  at  tbo 
same  time,  or  with  the  same  root, — were  the  hints  on 
which  FooRtKR  was  able  to  make  an  u  U  aii.  e  upon  his 
prodonaaiOH-  The  coetHcients  of  the  equan  n  n  n  ibom- 
IHrthlBf  but  the  divided  derived  func;iy:is,  ou  the 
-  ■      -      »0.  Tinu»  if  ^ap=3af»-7a6«+ll*+4. 


*0-4.  t-=1I.  ^2=-7.  ^3«8. 

Let  fftx.  4>,x.  4>^.  &c.bo  thoftinetioD  in  questioa  and  its 
divided  dti  iv.-  t  [um  i:  ,!!-,  ir  .rc  make  t  great  enough  and 
negative  (say  intitiUu  and  iicgative),  the  signsj  of  these  funo- 
tions  are  all  alternate,  that  i*.  the  series  yields  nothing  but 
changes  of  sign  iu  nassing  from  term  to  term.  But  if  we 
make  x  great  enough  and  positifo  (iiy  iaflniteaad  positive), 
the  aeries  yields  nothing  but  Mmanenoaa  of  aiga.  Thtts,  in 
the  preceding  expwMion  «i  MtM 

-  + 


4^ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

no 
(dianges. 


bvk  obanKot.  changw, 

*m.7X»+l\x+i,  </),T=9x»-l4jf+ll, 
^^=dX—7,  4i  x^3. 
Now  Descartos's  theorem  tells  us  that  there  may  bo  <'t!fi 
nagative  and  lino  positiw  roots,  and  we  see  that  in  paj>t>ing 
fron  »»  —  •  to  x=0,  or  through  the  whole  range  of  nega- 
tive quantity,  there  ia  oM  ebanfe  of  aigna  kat;  whilo  in 
passing  fhNn  «sO  to  «s  ,  or  tbrongfa  thn  wbolo  mnge 
of  positive  quantity,  two  changes  <tf  <!i^n  ara  ioat  Fourier's 
theorem  would  suggest  itself  a»  \u^\i[y  probable  to  any  one 
who  put  Deseartea's  theorem  in  the  preceding  farm  :  it  is  as 
Ibllowst— When  x=a,  let  the  signs  of  ^a,  <f>^a,  <ff^.  &c.  be 
aacerlaine<l,  and  hi  tU  s  bo  called  the  criterion  serie*.  or 
simply  the  criterion.  Then  in  pasaiog  ftom  ar=a.  the  le««, 
to  x=b,  the  greater  (greater  and  kM*  bUBg  understood  in 
tbo  algabctioal  iobm^  Ibe  crilorioB  M«or  noquiiM  changes 
of  afgn,  fhoQgb  it  toayloM  tbon.  When  m  changes  of 
sign  are  lost  to  the  criterion  in  (lassinff  from  T=a.  the  less, 
to  x~b,  the  greater,  it  follows  that,  there  are  either  m  real 
roots  of  the  equal  Kill  lyinu  between  a  and  b,  or  some  num- 
ber. p,of  pairs  of  imaginary  roots,  andm  — 2p  real  routs  lying 
between  a  and  b.  If  m  be'  odd.  there  must  be  at  least  one 
real  root  lying  between  a  and  A,  And  if  no  efaaDfl;es  of  sign 
be  lost  in  paasing  from  a  to  <^  Aoro  k  oortalnly  no  root 


cbangesX  and  in  the  latter  4"4*  4*  +  (no  changes).  Thrao 
changes  then  are  lost  to  the  criterion  in  passing  from  —  1 
to  -(-I  :  so  that  there  are  either  three  real  root*,  all  Vyng 
between  -1  and  +1 ;  or  oiM  aneb  teal  loot  and  two  iro»- 
ginary  roots.  Again,  in  pawing  Aon  -ol  to  t,  «m  ahang* 
is  lost :  there  ii  oertiinly  then  one  negative  toot  between 
—  I  and  0.  The  remaining  roots  are  then  either  betb  ini^ 
ginary,  or  positive,  and  lying  bei"<  <  ri  d  and  1:  ibe  least 
consideration  of  the  equation  'vill  &huw  that  the  former  is 
the  case. 

Fourier's  (heorem  ia  proved  as  follows: — changes  of  sign 
take  place  onljwben  qwntiliea become  nothing  or  infinite; 
tboae  beiue  m  cnnnot  biow  ininiio,  and  tberelbre  tbo 
eriterion  can  never  be  dtrtuibed  emept  when  one  or  mere 

of  the  set  ^x,  <f>iX,  &c  vanish.  Now  M>  hcn  any  functiun 
i^x.  vanishes,  suv  at  x^a,  its  previous  sign  mu&l  have  been 
the  contrary  i  f  tl  it  of  Us  di  r.w-il  function,  and  its  subse- 

Juent  sign  the  same ;  that  is,  in  pa&smg  from  a—h  to  a+h, 
being  very  small,  X4«  must  pass  from  negative  to 
positive.  An  algebraical  proof  may  be  given  of  this,  but 
none  whidi  in  elean>esa  comes  near  to  the  following.  The 
function  if/«  X  4«  ia  the  derived  function  or  difleFoniial 
coeAeient  of  4(«/'jr)*,  a  positive  quantity.  Now  if  i^=0, 
\\\'r^*  ruijsr  iliiu  iush  (being  positive)  fr-i^n  T~a—h  tox=:a, 
and  itu  'rusij  t  i  uui  x=a  to  x=a-f-A.  But  a  differenlinl  co- 
eiBcieM  is  lirgativo  when  its  function  diminishei>  with  an 
increase  of  the  variable,  and  positive  when  its  function  in- 
creases with  an  increase  of  the  variablot  Consequently 
iff'x  X  tfix  ia  negative  from  to  cso;  end  poaitive 

from  «=ra  to  meta+k;  aa aiaanod.  We  now  proeeed  to 
Ibe  proof  of  the  theorem. 
1.  When  x=  —     the  eriterion  is    — Stc.  or  — -|- 

&e.;  and  wl:t'n  r=  +»,  it  is  +  +  +  &c.  or  

Sec.  This  follows  laimediately  from  the  nature  uf  the  func* 
tions  4>x,  4>,x,  &c.,  in  whicii,  whtn  x  is  numerically  groat 
enough,  the  sign  is  always  governed  by  that  of  iia  highest 
term.  Thus,  in  some  place  or  places,  as  many  changes  are 
eertainlj  loat  aa  tbere^  are  unite  in  the  dimenaion  of  4** 
rmMur  man  itorfe^ir. 

'1  When  X  pnsiscs-  tt:rnngh  i  root  of  ifix.  as  many  changes 
are  lo&l  as  these  aic  rn  i  s  of  equal  to  that  root.  Let 
there  be  only  one  ru  t!  cqv.  l  too.  so  that  0, a  does  noli 
We  have  then  one  or  oiher  of  the  following  :  — 


'Bse-f-A 
(-) 


—  — 
One  change  lost. 


^    +  + 

One  change  lost. 


(+> 


lying  between  a  and  A.  For  nKanptab  eisiBuno  the  pneod- 
irg  funetion  and  ii«d«ri«nttvw  wm«  >1  Md  +1 
to  tlM  ioMMr  Mi  tki  «rilwfa»  k  «.  4^  ^  ^  citaw 


The  aif^  in  parendMiee  ate  tboae  which  follow  from  the 

theorem  above  proved.  <^,«  cannot  change  Us  <-ii::n  :ii 
process,  fyr  by  hypothesis  it  does  not  vanish  ^vj.l•n  x  —  a, 
and  >V(  i  iko  h  so  small  that  there  shall  lie  ri o  lo  t  cf 
between  a—h  and  a+h.  At  x=sa— A.  we  must  have 
i^txXifix  negative, and  at  x=a+h  we  rauat  have  it  noaitivia, 
by  the  theorem  i  wiMbi  fif ea  the  aigna  in  patentaeaK  aa 
marked. 

Now  let  there  be.  say  five  roots  equal  to  a.  or  let  tfui,  4>i<^ 
^(0.  ^aO,  ^fi  all  vanish,  ^  not  vanishing.  We  must 
have  inm  eneec  eUMT  of  Ihn  lbUo«tnft»-~ 

•  s«-i-lt 

+ 
f 
+ 
+ 
+ 

Five  changes  lost.  Five  changes  lost. 

All  the  signs  except  those  in  the  lowest  lino  ara  dictated 
by  the  preliminary  theorem.  Thns  ^t*.  in  the  first  cassb  is 
negattw  bf  fafpetbaakf  nov  ^li^  ia  4^4*-r-  i.  m  that 

«iMt  be  tMgatfvB  bolbre       vanishee,  end  potitiva 

i  alturw  J,  Hence  ift^r  continuing  ncpi-ivc,  r^'.r  r.i -st 
chanj;-  from  positive  to  noE-alive,  Again.  ip,.i  >.  y<,r 
makes  a  similar  che ML' I  Tl  >  i  .i-t  oensidemi  ion  "ill  >injw 
that,  the  signs  in  the  lowest  line  being  given,  those  in  sU 
the  upper  ones  must  be  as  written. 

8.  When  intermediate  funoliooa  vaniah.  changes  of  tin 
are  nefwr  gained,  but  only  toat;  and  ««  never  loat  Imm  0 
•fen  n timbers.  Suppose),  for  instaoee,  that  vaniaba% 
hut  not  ^  nor  ^  We  taave  thm  one  of  the  Axir  M 


<f>x  +  0 

4),x  -  0 

^tX  —  0 

4>iT  +  0 

<f)iX  — 


-  ^x  —  0 

-  0 

-  «htX  -  0 

-  +  0 

-  ^  —  0 

-  ^  +  + 
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ST  C 


+ 

0 


+ 


No  change  loaU* 

-        0  + 

+  +  + 
No  change  lout.* 


Two  cUange*  lost 

+        +  + 

-        0  + 

+  f  + 
Tw<i  ctiuuges  loit. 


Ibi'  ^u;nK  in  ihe  aiiddls  lines  are  dictated  by  ths  |>r«li> 
Diiaary  li)):  ireia.  Next  let  <^,a,  ^^u,  ^«a,  (ftjO  vuDiiih,  but 
not  oor  ^wo.  W«  baf«  tben.  bv  Uia  preluninarj  theo- 
Mi,     or  «UMr  «r  ika  lb«r  f»llMriB| 


^  + 


+ 
+ 


«tca 

+ 
f 

0 

s 


FVrar  diaafM  km 


+ 
+ 


0 
0 
0 
0 

+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


4>t^ 


0 

u 

0 

0 


Four  obsogM  loct. 


+ 
+ 


+ 
0 
0 
0 
0 

+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


Fj'tr  changes  lost. 


Four  changes  lo^t. 

Tbt  win«  oooclusiona  wiil  b«  faund  fi  om  olber  ca*«a,  and 
m  haw  mnr  tuminad  avtry  way  in  which  the  eritarioa 
«n  siid«i||p»  ail  allaraiioa  io  (Im  »r4wr  of  the  ligiM  of  which 
ft  ii  wy»nd  And  tiaaaw  tha  AmetioD  baisg  of  n  dimcn- 
iioofc  tfmre  an  altogatUer  n  cbangu,  and  n  onlr.  to  low.  it 
fbllowa  that  evary  pair  of  signi  lo«i  by  lb«  vanUbing  of  any 
of  ;liL-  Jvr;ved  function]^  in  any  inu;-H.iI  part  /  ihecmenon, 
siiow^  tliitl  there  rauat  be  two  ima^Lnai  y  tu^ls:  for  l)iert; 
tiiuu  be  n  roots  only,  every  root  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  cbaoga  tost  at  the  bead  of  the  cntenon.  and  every  lo»»  of 
cikaogea  which  takes  plaee  anywhere  eUe  diroiniahes  the 
BHUbac  wbidi  «ui  taka  pUm  ai  th*  iiaaiL  A^in.  ainoe 
kHN  9ili0r  tlian  at  tiM  nead  <rf  Uw  eriUufen  miiat  take 
place  in  eren  numbers,  it  fullowa  tliat  of  any  odd  number 
of  loaaes,  one  mutt  bava  been  effected  at  the  bead,  or 
nuat  have  .nnseaftMl  a  iwl  fOQti  wif  M4  MM. MMM  Other 
odd  number. 

The  maniiffr  in  which  the  changes  of  »ii^n  take  pkire  is 
u  fuilowa: — When  x-=—  »,  or  even  when  u  is  aumericaiiy 
greater  than  any  neKalive  root,  the  criterion  preMnts  nothing 
kMtahai^iaa.  Alterattona  of  the  orilarioB  aooiiot  io :  It  Lou 
of  one  or  miiM  changes  at  th«  bead  of  tha  eritarioa  (alMwing 
rr^l  r  ;  2,  lu»s  of  cliangeii  in  even  number* in  the  middle 
ui  ; liL  CI  1  tL-noQ  (ahuwing  imaginary  rool>>):  3.  elevation  of 
cliiiM„i  V  I  f  aheralkin  of  their  place  in  a  direction  (ov^arda 
Ike  itead  of  the  criierion.  Tliis  lu»<t  take*  piace  only  when 
an  odd  number  of  derived  funciionti  vsniahea,  tbu  tiicludiuK 
fuoetiona  (proeadimt  and  following)  having  different  aigns. 

MOBOS*  loot  liaa  been  paaaed,  there  is  a  permanency  ++ 
—  at  the  brnd  of  tbocritorioik  }  boAtra  anotiior  root  is 
•rrived  at,  this  pennanenoe  moat  novo  become  a  ebange, 

Since  a  change  tliere  must  then  be  at  the  heail  to  Lo  l  ^-t  m 
i»a*Mag  through  the  rout.  Hence  it  follows  ilial  iH;Uve«a 
two  rooU  of  4>^  -ii,  there  must  lie  a  root  of  ;  and 

Ihit  root  ia  etthar  aioglih  ittj/l%  quinluple^  ito,,  but  not 


For  example,  let  (px=r*-7x^+\:>x^- \0.r-r': . 

Tboro  aw  no  negativo  rBOti,ai  ia  obvious  from  their  be- 
ill  MtUng  but  efaaufea  anong  the  roefBoianta;  if  «t  con- 
tbm cfilorio C>r        l,\ 3,  and  4,  «■  lad  Ao  fol- 
atdta^** 

0    I    f    a  4 

^+  +  +  -  + 

+   _   -  + 

^  +    0    -   +  + 

-    -    +   +  + 

0.jr  +    +    +    ■+•  + 

that  ia  toua  cmm  ■  chugc  U  naum4  to  •  |>Um  ia  Ot* 

it»«lMlNalanr 


When  «sO*  tko  criterion  shows  four  changes  |  at  Mt» 
it  is  indefinite.  owing,to  ^IsO.  But  ioraUMialolf  bolbM 
x=  I,  must,  by  the  pfoUaiiiwiy  tllooreiB, havo  the  eign 
contrary  to  that  of  ^>r,  or  the  sign  +  ;  consequently,  for 
x—l—n,  however  small  h  may  be,  the  criterion  must  be 
+  +  +  —  +.  Two  change.'*  of  sign  are  therefore  lost  in 
pajising  from  t=U  to  t=  I,  and  there  ara  etliier  two  real 
roots  between  0  and  1,  or  two  imaginary  roots.  To  try  thil 
further,  let  x=^  the  criterion  of  which  is  —  -{-  —  -t-jio 
that  there  is  OM root  between  0  and  i,  aild  another  batwoMl 

i  and  1.  Whon  «si-|-A.tlM  eriiarHMi  ia  +  +  

that  tbaio  ia  no  not  Wtwoon  1  and  t.  Lastly  there  ia  one 
root  between  2  and  3,  and  one  bctwoicn  3  and  4. 

The  theorem  of  Fourier,  though  very  convenient  in  prac- 
tice, is  defective  in  ill  \,  as  requiring  an  unlimited  number 
of  trials.  If  two  tixjis  were  very  nearly  equal,  it  would  re- 
quire very  minute  subdivision  of  the  interval  in  which  they 
are  first  found  to  lie,  to  distinguish  them  fixim  a  pair  of 
imaginary  roots.  This  theorem  waa  not  published  till  l(t3!, 
in  Fuurier'a  poatbumooa  work,  but  itaautfaor  bad  made  his 
roetboda  known,  ai>d  amon^  etfaera  to  M.  Sturm,  a  young 
Genevese,  employed  in  the  Irirran  of  ^T.  ui  F'lussac, 
editor  of  the  buUulin  which  btut-  li.i-  uurue,  now  a  member 
of  the  Institute,  and  enjoying  a  reputation  which  may  ex- 
cuse this  mention  of  the  ctrcum^'auces  of  his  private  life. 
Sturm  applied  himself  to  the  detection  of  functions 
whieh  abould  stand  io  the  place  of  ^,a;,  <ff^,  Sic^  in 
such  manner  that  the  eriienoo  ibrued  from  them,  in  tbo 
same  iray  aa  in  Fourier's  theorem,  should  never  lose  a 
change  of  signs  except  in  passing  through  a  real  root.  Tn 
this  he  signally  succeeded  ;  and  thus,  though  his  tlu  ueni 
presents  great  practical  prolixity  of  detail,  he  furuistiud  k 
complete  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  had  occupied 
analysts  since  the  lime  of  Descartes.  This  theorem  may  be 
proved  aa  follows 

Let  tbero  bo  an*  number  of  ftinetiona  V,  V„  .... 
Vr,  the  laal  «f  wbtdi  it  n  oonatant  independontof  x»  tnd 
all  but  the  last  iVinctiooa  of  JT.  Let  than  b»  oonnaeied  Uh 
gethar  b;  the  equations^ 

V=:P,V.-V„ 

V,  =  P,V,-V„ 
V,=sP,V,-V^ 


P,P^  &c.  being  any  funclians  of  x,  which  do  not  become 
infinite  when  V,V^  &c.  vanish.  From  this  it  loltowt,  first, 
that  no  two  consecutive  functions  of  the  set  V.  V„  &c.can 
vanish  together ;  for  if  V,  ond  V,,  for  ioatanoa,  vaniahad 
together,  the  third  equation  shows  that  would  niao  vauiail, 
the  fwftb  that  V«  woold  vaniah,  and  ao  on ;  «oaioi|u«nt|f, 
Vr.  a  givon  oonatant,  atao  vanlsbo<,wbidi  ia  aboard.  Socood^^ 
when  any  one  after  V  vanishes,  the  preceding  and  follow* 
inff  must  have  different  signs:  for  V,  =  0  give*  V=  — V», 
V,-u  s'ves  V,=  -  V„  Sic  Nu,v  call  the  m;/:,h  of  V.  V,. 
&c.  the  crilerion,  and  let  V  =  0  when  x=a,  there  being  only 
onu  root  of  that  value,  so  that  V  changes  sign  in  passing 
from  A  to  diaa+A,  Siooo  V|  dooa  not  vnaith  with 
V,  wo  bnvo ono  of  tbo  fntr 

-  0  + 


V 
V. 
V 

V. 


0 

+ 


+ 

+ 


+ 
+ 


4 


If  y,  be  the  derived  fonction  of  V,  only  the  second  oi 
third  cases  can  happen,  by  the  theorem  so  ohen  uaodio  the 
preceding  part  of  ihia  article ;  so  that  a  change  of  tign  will 
bo  knt  at  tbo  bead  of  the  criterion  for  oforjr  aingia  root  of 
V=  0.    Nor  will  any  change  of  sign  ever  be  gained  or  loot 

in  any  othur  T.i.inniT  :  fur  s.ipi^ubL:  x=u  gives  V,— Oforlo* 
stance,  tLuii  \ ,  1  \  j  jklvc  diUurent  signss  and  in  passing 
from  x-a—h  to  u-f-A,  if  each  be  so  small  that  no  root 
of  V,  or  V«  lies  between  a+h  and  a—A,  we  must  have  ono 
of  tbo  oight  fbllowiDg  onoat— 

V.        -         -        -  ^        +  + 

V«       ±         »        ±  dc        0  d: 

V.        +         +       +  -        -  - 

In  no  one  of  these  ia  any  change  of  aign  toil^  orray  thing 
Bseopt  n  ohnngn  nod  nnonBoooaoo  whan  gsm^kt  Mdn 

Zl 
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llltimff  nA  A  pertoanenee,  in  ft  different  order  perhaps, 
wlWB  ssfa4A  Coineqaently,  if  in  paieiog  from  orso.  the 
lwa»to  arsflb  A«  greater,  it  appsn  that  do  obangea  of 
«ign  arv  loet  it  k  certain  that  tiiare  nut  hm  bMO  no 

ro'il  roots  of  VsO  between  x=a  and  gss6. 

Now,  V I  being  the  derivcil  fanct'.on  of  V,  it  remains  to 
find  V,.  Stc.  Divide  V  by  V,,  wbidi  is  of  one  dimon- 
tipQ lower.  L  ^  V,'  havo  a  quotient,  nay  P|,and  aremainder 
R,.  Then  V  =  P,  V  +  R  or  V,=  -  K.  Again,  divide  V, 
by  giving  a  (juotient  Py  and  a  remainder  K.i  we  have 
then  V,=P.  V,+RaOrV«=— R,i  andaooQ.  h  appears, 
then, tluit  v,  beini;  the  derived funetion  of  m  must  pro- 
ceed as  in  finding  the  greatest  common  measttreof  V  and  V^, 
only  changing  the  sign  of  every  remainder  as  bat  as  it  is 
obutiiied.  In  order  iliat  ihe  last,  Vr,  may  be  a  finite  con- 
hMiu,  it  h  requisite  lhat  there  should  be  no  equal  roots. 
We  imist  tlieii  suppose  tlie  equal  roots  to  bo  separated 
beforehand,  us  in  Uie  usual  method.  In  fact,  thts  very 
pwcttwof  rmiling  the  greatest  common  measure,  with  or 
vitbout  change  nf  aiga  in  the  remaindan,  will  flrat  detaot 
the  equal  raoti,  if  any.  It  ia  intiortaDi  to  nmarli,  Uttt  at 
any  step  multiplication  bj  any  poeitiv*  qnantltj  ia  allow- 
able, the  signs  (the  only  things  we  have  to  do  with)  not 
being  in  any  cute  altered  by  such  muUiplii  :i  i  0:1 , 

In  Intolution  and  Evoi.UTtON  a  metiitxl  ot  ^^er^l>^lIilng 
the  operations  requued  111  Siuirns  theorem  wag  proposed, 
which  avoids  useless  writing.  Mr.  Young  {Matk.  Ditiertoh 
tiont,  p.  143)  has  since  pro)K>sed  anotlurtOf  nnchtliosame 
dagtee  of  abbreriatioD.  Stunn'a  thaotam  ham&m  nquina 
ao  mneh  operation,  that  thera  can  be  litda  doubt  of  that  of 
Fourier  being  a  more  easy  mode  of  working  any  particular 
case.  Ii  IS  not  however  as  a  key  to  lite  mere  numerical 
«olatiiin  of  equation*  that  either  of  these  theorems  must  be 
viewed:  ibe  insiiiiit  which  they  give  into  the  nature  of 
eouations,  and  still  more  that  which  they  are  likely  here- 
aAer  to  give  (for  neither  ia  more  than  a  germ>,  will  render 
them  both  important  att|H  in  the  progress  of  algebra. 

SiDN  all  that  ia  occamry  to  the  thaoren  ia  that  the  last 
faiiclion  V,  tlioold  ratara  one  si^n,  an  1  not  ▼a-.iish.  we  may 
siii  i  -.n  the  jiroccss  when  we  arrive  at  any  func'ioti  of -Ahii  h 
all  the  root!*  are  known,  or  can  be  discovered,  to  bu  uii|>os- 
sible.  And  it  is  easily  shown  that  even  when  there  are 
equal  roots,  so  that  the  last,  Vr.  is  neither  constant,  nor 
always  of  Ibe  same  sign,  the  theorem  still  remains  true,  so 
far  as  to  give  the  number  of  different  roots  vhiob  lie  be- 
tween any  two  given  limits,  without  any  infoniMliini  aa  to 
the  number  of  times  which  each  not  should  be  VB|iMtcd. 

For  instance,  in  the  article  ettod  ytt  find 

V  =4x»-9x»-4x-i.l 

We  need  not  go  further,  for  V,  has  none  but  imaginary 
roots.  Now,  when  jp=  —  • ,  the  criterion  is  +  —  + ;  when 
X«0,  it  its  — h-f;  and  when  x=  +  oo,  +  +  -{-.  Conse- 
quenily  there  is  0110  negative  rout,  one  positive  root,  and  a 
pair  of  imai^inary  roots. 

The  following  example  is  from  Mr.  Young  (p.  191):  it 
ia  an  instance  t;tven  by  Fourier  in  illustration  of  his  own 
method,  and  Stuna'a  ia  appliod  to  it  bjr  Mr.  Yoitog.  to 
afaow  the  aoperior  oorlainly  of  Ibe  taller.  Of  that  eertainty 
no  one  can  doubt,  but  the  prnrwi  exhibited  in  itu-  page 
rited  is  such  as  w  ill  never  come  into  geuerai  use  unless  the 
mirk  can  be  made  more  easy : — 

V  =3:^-2a;»-3x'-»-4a;«-4»+« 

Tts2«*-I'6«*-  ia«*-|-iA«-S| 
Vsss5lr*-70«»+ 118«»- lS»r  4- 10 

V*=  — 4403jr*  +  Sf<Glr'-  l')8M'.r+20$Jl 
V,=aa0865«'-J-4b9  790x-  1  169472 
V,=  l87355a»-27063J 
V«as  a  Dositive  constant. 
Sen tiM  ectlerta  for  ar=:0,  xb+ob  m* 

«aa— •  ..p^— ..^.^.^.-.f.  five  chaofM 
+ — ++ — -l-ibBtehMigei 
jr=-f-x  4.-1-4.^  h  +  +  two ehangea. 

There  are  then  one  negative  ruot  and  two  positive  roola, 
unf' thereforefour  imaginuryones.  The  reader  will  eajiily  find 
that  tiia  positive  roots  lie  between  I  and  2,  and  the  ne;rative 
foot  batvaen  —  1  and  —2.  The  eihibition  of  the  procc^. 
leafing  oiit  tba  actual  performaiice  ef  nuliipliBatioitt,  has 
400  Igurea  ia  Mr.  Young*b  veik.  Fourier  Ihm  merely 
■uritioit  dera  tbe  derived  fanetienai,  vUdi  ia  done  et  light  | 


and  formed  the  eriteriafor  c=->10,  — 1,  »a— A, 
*^-^kt9'»l,se—\<i,  which  may  all  bo  done  atsiKhtalae. 
From  tfaia  1m  Inda  that  tbeie  maat  be  one  nagatiTa  not 
between  —I  end  •Id  that  there  may  be  two  reeia  bet«ee« 
0  and  I,  and  two  more  between  I  and  tO.  All  thia  night 
be  done  before  V«  oouldbe  found  and  written  down  as  above. 
Il  is  to  be  hoped  either  lhat  Fourier's  theorem  will  be  com- 
pleted by  lilt'  a<lii[t'on  of  a  test  for  imaginary  roots,  or  that 
Sturm's  functions  will  be  ekcbaaged  for  others  of  less  com- 
plicated operation.  But  in  the  meanwhile  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Fourier,  Sturm,  and  Homer  to  tbir^ 
years,  completely  changed  the  aapeat  of  the  aolutioo  dF 
numerical  equations:  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  men- 
tioned, it  would  have  been  though i  too  good  to  expeet  that 
any  certain  method  of  predicting,  or  easy  one  of  calculating, 
the  roots  of  such  equations,  should  be  found,  after  the 
failure  of  all  analystjt  from  De»  Cartea  and  Newton  down  to 
Eulcr  and  LAgrange,  the  best  beads  ot  France  auid  Sng- 
land,  Germany  ancTlialy.  It  is  a  lesson  against  despairiiy 
of  the  atlaincoent  of  any  laeult,  however  uiualriotta  ihe  i»> 
veatigatora  who  have  net  auMeeedod.  and  elio  egaiait  imap 
gining  that  the  bints  of  preceding  agee  are  exhausted.  All  * 
the  contents  of  the  present  article  arise  out  of  a  new  mode 
of  looking  at  the  theonim  wbieh  Daa  Cailm  gim  two  iioa* 
dred  years  ago. 

STURMl.NSTKR  [Dorsktshirk.J 

SrU'RNiD.'K,  Mr.  Vigors's  name  for  tbe  Starling 
Family,  belongine  to  bis  orderlrtaieiOtts. 

Linnmua  puuBaa  hia  gaaua  Stmmu,  consisting  of  only  Ave 
meeiea.  among  which  the  WatarOnsel  appears  aa  Siwmu 
CinduM,  between  Alauda  and  Turdtu,  in  his  ortlor  fir- 
teret.  Cavter  arranges  tbe  Starlings  Ijetween  ihe  Cas- 
sifjues  (Cats/'  Hii  and  the  Crows  (Cort'u^  ' 

Mr.  Vigors,  who  assigns  to  the  Sturntda>  a  place  between 
the  Fnngillidce  and  •.be  Cnrvidee,  in  hi»  Conirosthes,  ob- 
serves thai  this  family  •mbi'aoea  a  considerable  number  ol 
groups,  apDroaebingeacb  other  in  their  gregarious  end 
migtatery  nahila.  Ibtgf  en^  be  tnmarks,  found  in  every 
part  of  the  globe  nniled  in  large  floeks,  carrying  destruction 
among  tbe  ci-ltivaled  Selds,  and  1'ol'n-.vin- 'huuh  :jf  laitle 
for  the  sake  of  the  insects  or  grains  which  lin  y  inuy  pick  up 
from  their  bodies  or  in  their  neighbourhoo<l  '  In  aJii'iur: 
to  the  American  genus  Ictertf'  continues  Mr.  Vigorts  'anii 
the  contiguous  genera  Cattictu  and  Xanthomut  of  K 
fivisaon.  together  with  PtwMmih  Vieill.  and  aamal  eov* 
responding  groups,  we  may  obaarve  the  genna  dm^^nrmm* 
phu.  Leach,  nniled  lo  tbe  lamily,  aa  atoo  tbe  Buphaga, 
Linn.,  and  PaUor  and  Xcnnprofoniar,  wbieh  M.  Temminek 
bii-,  separated  from  the  TXtmAm.  The  whole  (  f  ihe  family 
united  bv  thoir  manners  and  tbe  straight  and  conical  form 
of  111.'  l;e:ik,  ItiL'  iidge  of  whirii  i:;i'i--e3  back  to  some  extent 
over  the  forehead,  mav  be  observed,  by  those  who  cut  even 
a  casual  glenoe  over  the  three  adjoining  groups,  to  hold  an 
intermediate  rank  between  the  wanker  eonformntion  of  the 
FringiUida  end  Ibe  wet*  pownrfal  itmetnmer  the  Car» 
vidtt.'  And  he  passes  into  the  family  «f  OtnUm  by  the 
genua  Nttcifraga.  [Nutcrackbr.] 

Su  h  s  Mr.  Vigors's  opinion,  expressed  in  his  paper  or 
the  Affunhes  which  cunnsct  the  Ordert  and  Aim/iM  q^ 
Birds.    (Linn.  Trans.,  \o\. 

Mr.  Swainson  proceeds  from  the  Crows  to  the  Starlingg^ 
but  he  adinowledges  lhat  the  unarraoged  stale  of  the  laat 
group  prevents  him  Ihm  kaowhig  the  fanoa  by  whieh  tUa 
paseage  is  truly  elbeted.  He  temarka  that  tbe  Tarious  birda 
assimilated  by omithotogisU  to  our  European  Si.irlui^;  nre 
generally  of  tbe  same  siie.  and  thai  iLcy  appcikr  in  fact  like 
a  smaller  race  of  erows,  which  they  very  much  resemble  in 
manners  end  in  structure;  in  tbe  latter  respect  they  are, 
he  observes,  evidently  mueh  weaker ;  and  he  ^oes  on  to 
notice  ibeir  habits  of  seeking  their  food  generally  upon  the 
ground,  of  living  in  societies,  and  of  preferring  plaina  ftn- 
queoied  by  cattle.  Tba  three  priaaipnl  groopa  he  thinka 
well  ebameterited.  *  In  tbe  trm  Ihe  margina  of  tbe  bill 
form  a  distinct  anglw  at  the  base,  whieh  ia  very  wide;  the 
gapo  extends  beneath  tlio  eye,  and  the  tips  are  slis^hily 
notched:  these  are  the  true  Starlings  (Sturnnur ) .  In  tiie 
second  the  bill  ix  shorter,  more  compressed,  and  very  much 
resembles  that  of  a  thrush,  being  almost  desiiluta  of  the 
basal  angle:  this  subfamily  oompreheiida  the  iTVe  gmklea 
(Lampratorninax  and  is  remarkable  fbr  tbemetallie  loattw  ' 
of  ila  dark-eolouiad  jplumage.  The  third  or  aberrant  divi- 
sion  inolndei  tbe  boot  inila  (Seafhidimnai),  the  hang-neela 
(/Mmv}»  nnd  tlw  mniie-bivte  iA§$kiHm»  lU  of  whiih 
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am  chnutwiMd  by  •  perftetly  entin  iiMb4ilw  bill»  mm 

«r  Wta  conic,  but  of  different  lengths.' 

In  the  Scaphidurinee,  with  which  Mr  Swunson  com- 
ueur«s,  we  have,  he  rnrnarka.  the  largest  birds  in  the  whole 
family  ;  those  in  short  which  even  a  scientilic  obsener 
might  easily  miataka  for  real  crows.  Their  name  is  given 
to  them  from  tiw  iiogtilar  ■tmetiuv  of  tbair  graduated  uil. 
which  beoomao  M  toufw  on  iti  vmt  nvfiuo  by  tbo 
oblique  folding  oB  iU  titei  IS  to  MMnMo  m  boot  in  Ibnn. 
Mr.  Swainson,  after  stating  that  all  the  true  species  of  this 
group  are  natives  of  America,  and  resemble  the  crows  in  the 
glussy  hlackne>.<i  of  their  plumage,  expresses  hm  'jpiniuii 
tbftt  iliey  are  the  rasorial  division  of  tliu  fatnily.  But.  he 
adds,  there  is  a  bird  from  New  Guinea.  Aflraffia  ^uJarit, 
Vufill.  [CoRVithB,  vol.  viii ,  p.  72],  which,  from  exhibiting 
the  greatest  development  of  ihia  atructure,  might  be  taken 
for  tlte  type,  if  ilo  bill  ood  geoenl  bobit  did  not  oviaoo  on 
appaoxinotioQ  ID  tbo  LanprotortnnM.  Aitmpia,  be  re- 
marka,  had  been  associated  by  all  writers,  except  M.  Teni- 
miiick  and  M  VieiUol,  wuh  the  I'aradibc-biid.s,  from  the 
tto<'ommon  briUiancy  of  its  pl  u  unij. 

The  aaxl  aubfamily,  or  Lamprotominee,  comprise,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Swainson,  many  smaller  group*  whuae  cha- 
racters have  not  yet  boon  auffioiontly  inveatigttod ;  whilst 
etbon.  which  he  conooifw  to  boloog  to  tliii  fbnilj,  have 
boon  plaeed  with  tbo  civwi.  Ho  4o«  Mtiooa  oltogeiher 
oatisioil  with  the  poiilion  whteb  he  boa  otiii^od  to  Attrapia, 
for  he  rs'n-ari:';  that  this  magnificent  bird,  ^n\-.  for  iIa  1  >[i^ 
boai-shaped  lail,  would  certainly  be  ranked  with  lias  j»ioup, 
of  whu  h,  afier  all,  he  thinks  that  il  may  probably  prove  to 
be  the  rasonal  genus.  He  then  .sums  up  the  chief  perulian- 
lies  of  the  grakles,  viz.  tlie  strong  tbruah-like  bdl,  ^enerally 
ooiebod.  but  never  angulaled  at  tho  base,  and  the  remark- 
oblj  lorgo  and  stout  feet,  ood  tbo  gonorti  Uoeknon  of  their 
plnmogOfoUovod  bythe  oioat  beautiful  metallic  lustres  of 
graoQ  odd  blue.  The  whole  group  appears  to  him  to  be 
confined  to  the  tropics  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where,  be  thinks, 
they  seem  to  represent  the  boat-tails.  To  this  group  ho  re- 
mores  the  .\U)iiralian  Satin  birds  ^  f'til-jnorhynchut,  Kuhl), 
and  the  Manioti,  since  tbe  Pattor  munem  at  once  abows,  in 
bis  opinia%  tho  Mtoid  ilotioM  ood  nflbiitioo  of  aU  tbooo 
bird*. 

Hn  SwninaaB  lado  tbopOfWgo  totlio  StHrtUiur,  «r  true 
Starihin,  easy  and  natural,  as  be  traces  in  tbe  mankita 
iBony  of  the  characters  of  the  grakles  united  with  those  of 

the  Pantor  !>tarlin)^.  In  the  ShtmineB  tho  bill  ia  much 
more  straij^ht,  and  the  under  mandible  considerably  thick- 
ened al  the  b.Hse,  where  the  commissure  forms  an  abrupt 
angle.  Mr.  Swainson  notices  tbe  ffreat  atrei^{thuf  the  legs 
in  those  birds,  todteating  their  walking  propensities  exerted 
in  Ibllowiag  tbe  tnoko  of  cattle  in  order  to  lenrob  oftor  oueb 
ioioeto  00  ore  dittorbod  by  their  grasinc;.  He  odvortg  to  tbe 
a»iocia)ion  of  crows  and  siarhnys  in  the  same  field,  nearly 
in  the  same  ttock,  and  almiMtt  adopting  the  same  habits, 
ejch  bird  representing  the  other  in  ita  own  particular 
family;  in  both,  he  remark;*,  the  lengthened  and  conic 
form  uf  lite  l)tll  iti  well  adapted  for  searching  after  insects  in 
the  ground ;  boib  walk  to  the  same  stalely  maooor*  and 
bjih  seem  so  aiiacbed  to  eottle  and  ahoop  io  to  roat  upon 
tbeir  bocka.  Tbe  coanMNi  otorling  may  ooaMliaao  wolk 
aiMoty,  but  when  wo  bo«o  oboorwd  it  banlinK  aasidoooily 
fjr  It.',  insect  f I  'l,  the  fjait  i.s  more  like  a  hurried  run  than 
u  iiiaiely  walk,  liut  to  return  to  Mr.  Swainson;  he  re- 
marks that  the  genus  Pastor  ha.'*  the  bill  (;ampre»aed,  but  i.\ 
ibe  European  StAfliagi>  {.Stumu*}  that  organ  la  more  acute 
and  depressed  ;  the  notch  also,  he  adds,  is  so  faint  as  to  be 
neorij  obsolete.  In  concluding  his  observations  on  tbia 
ndiftiinily,  be  adverts  to  some  of  the  foreign  Paatora  leod* 
uig  to  GfacMfakCoTi  oa  being  fomisbed  wiUi  noked  wattles, 
and  oa  appeorin])^  to  be  providBntiolly  creoud  to  deatroy  tbe 
<}evasiaiing  IW^hXi  of  T  i  in  In  ohioh  10  MfliB  OppOOf  OH  the 
[lairis  of  Southern  Africa. 

The  !>ame  author  makes  the  Agelaincr,  or  Maia*  -1  ..iK, 
»uc  eed  to  the  true  starlings;  ana  he  thinks  that  the  ino 
aubfaiijihes  are  so  completely  united  by  the  Sfum»Ua  eoi- 
ian»  (cuiiared  starling  of  South  America),  that  but  for  the 
disoovciy  of  tbo  gonoo  Oxytttimua,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
•ay  in  whieb  group  AMTMiwiBbould  be  placed.  Mr.  Swain* 
son  obeofvto  that  we  now  enter  upon  a  group  which  he  eon- 
siileis  >o  truly  natural,  thai  his  •mrprisu  is  excited  in  no 
small  ilegfce  by  the  confused  nirtions  of  certain  wniers  re- 
gaidmg  their  distiin '. i  jii?     To  ignorance  of  ih:-  iii  tuial 

babito  of  these  bicda,  or  a  dtarogard  of  that  peculiahty  of  stntc- 


twa  wbioh  wonld  in  some  reapeets  point  nnt  their  habits,  lie 
attributoi  their  being  considered  a.s  part  of  me  hang- nests 
Ucterid^)  by  most  writers,  and  iheir  being  actunUy  unii»»d 
to  them  and  the  Quiica/tntp  in  the  same  ^enus  by  Wagier. 
The  fact  however,  in  Mr.  Swuinson'a  opinion,  seem*  to  be 
that  nature  has  distinctly  separated  the  American  orioles  of 
Linnnus  into  three  great  eruups.  yet  that  she  unites  them 
ao  oompUtoly  by  ioMnoiUo  ciadationOi  that  imloM  iha 
wbolo  ore  aoolyied.  tbeir  troo  attiineibno  wilt  neror  be  do* 
tooted.  As  in  the  ease  of  the  boat-tail*  and  hang  resta,  the 
are,  Mr.  Swainson  tells  us,  confined  lu  America, 
and  he  is  consequently  enabled  to  say  Komelhing  of  them 
from  personal  observation.  '  Whenever,'  says  Mr.  Swain- 
son, '  during  our  travels  through  the  wilds  of  Braail,  we 
reached  the  cortds,  or  cattle  enclosures,  we  were  sure  to 
meet  with  these  bitdoiof  which  many  species  (in  geneim. 
very  obscurely  known)  are  Ibund  in  all  parts  of  Ibat  ampira. 
Tbe  primary  charaotor  tborofeio  of  the  noin-birdo  h,  that 
they  are  terreitrial,  while  tho»e  of  tho  ne  xt  family  arc  ar- 
bnreal;  and  both  these  peculiarities  an  ii  ndpred  suf- 
ficiently apparent  by  external  structure.  Li  iln'  maiic- 
btrds  the  feet,  like  tbosts  uf  the  starlings,  are  strong  and 
lengthened  ;  and  the  elevation  of  the  tarsi  at  once  proelainM 
their  habits.  This  structure  is  carried  to  its  maximum  in 
tbe  Mexieon  Ageimus  lotigipet,  Sw.,  and  in  tbe  North 
Amoriean  Agemtu  fatwocqatofnf.  Bonifc  (Bonap.  ?>.  Thaiw 
is  still  onotber  ebaraetoriaiioof  tboao  birdi:  to  enabto  then 
t  )  rptntn  n  firm  hold  on  the  smooth  slams  of  the  maixe  and 
oilier  grain  upon  which  they  feed,  their  claws  are  slender 
and  acute,  while  the  tail  (always  beui  'loA;iwiir  1  when  tbe 
bird  IS  in  such  an  attitude)  in  frequently  worn  at  iu  ex- 
tremity. In  the  scanaorial  genus  Doliefumyr,  Sw.,  this 
habit  ia  aetually  aoeompoDied  by  the  seansorial  struotoro  of 
the  toil,  tlio  Aotbers  of  whieh  are  rigid  and  pointed.  Tlw 
most  tntoreeting  genus  of  thin  group  is  the  Molothrut  pt- 
eorit,  or  oow-bunting  of  Wilson,  the  only  bird,  except  the 
cuckoo,  which  daposits  its  Cj;gs  in  the  nests  of  other  Sj.hIs  ' 
[MoLOTHRUs,  whem  it  is  staled  by  mistake  that  Mr.  S-viiai- 
son  has  placed  the  form  in  the  subfamily  Ictcnncp  ] 

The  fifth  and  last  division  of  the  Stumida  constits,  ac- 
oording  io  tbe  arrangement  of  Mr.  Swainson,  of  tbe  lettrinte, 
or  Hmfc-ntMts,  and  be  romorka  tbot  tiiey  are  ao  intimately 
connected  with  it,  that  ooturaliato  had  not  bitherto  been 
oiraroof  their  true  distinetion.  The  group  Is  strietiy  South 
American,  gregarious,  wary,  and  ingenious;  building  long 
purse-shaped  ne&tK,  suspended  f:oni  the  blender  bmnrhes 
of  lofty  trees ;  %ct,  says  Mr  Swainson  in  continuation,  un- 
like all  tbe  preceding  genera,  these  bird?  aie  never  seen 
upon  the  ground,  and  though  tbe  legs  are  robust,  they  are 
short,  wiih  brood,  strong,  and  fully  curved  claws.  He 
floda  tbe  subordin^o  types  wall  dittingoiibod  by  oligbt 
bat  perfectly  obotaotofiiiiio  diflbrenoea  in  tbo  hrm  of  tho 
bill,  wings,  and  tail ;  the  full  perfection  of  tbe  group  being 
seen  in  /eterui,  not,  as  it  has  been  thought,  in  Catticut, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Swainson's  views,  is  the  rasorial 
type.  Hupkaga  is  excluded  by  the  same  author  from  the 
Sturnidce,  and  placed  among  the  Certh\ad<T  ;  and  he 
passes  from  Ai^ekunie  to  PniisiUtdtr,  and  from  Frtgilinm 
among  the  Cnrvidm  to  Bmenda,  the  cirolea  touehing  Oaoh 
other  ot  Seapkiditrintt  and  (Miimo|mimo»  as  Ihiy  appoar  ia 
Mr.  8woinaon%  Sfmprit. 

Sturnide.  Starlingt. 

Family  Charactw. — Sixe  smaller  than  that  of  the  Cor- 
vida.    Stature  Iciis  robust    Uill  angulated  al  the  bose; 
the  upper  mandible  entire.    Lateral  toes  equal.  (Sw.) 
Subfam.  Stumitue. 

Sm^wmlv  CAorae^.— Bill  in  tho  Ibcm  of  o  longtbonod 
oono;  longer  than  tho  hand;  the  oottmimuo  with  an 
aento  angle  at  tho  baia. 

Oonofa. 

Stumu.t,  Linn. — Bill  depressed  from  the  h&se  as  far  as 
the  lip,  which  is  slightly  indexed,  and  obsoletely  notched. 
Culmen  convex  and  rounded.  Wings  lengthene<l,  pointed; 
the  drat  quill  miuule  and  spurious;  the  second  and  third 
longest.  Tail  short,  divaricated.  Feet  moderate,  terres- 
trial. The  lateral  toes  equal ;  the  mkldle  toe  as  lung  at  tiM 
tarsus;  binder  toe  sliorter.  The  coninatfal  type.  (Sw.) 

Bxamplo,  Sharmu  vufgarit,  th*  temmm  BlatUmg. 

Artor.  Temra.— Bill  dopvoMod  only  at  tbo  base,  com- 
pressed ))eyoiid  ;  culmen  slightly  bent.  Tip  of  the  upper 
mandible  deeply  notched.  Cummtssuro  distincily  aiigu- 
l.i[u(l  ii'-  liiu  ij.i^L-.  Nl:^lnl»  large,  |Viii!iert:ii_  W'liijjy  mo- 
derate io  length,  ample  in  breadth ;  first  quill  very  miautot 
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tka  Moood  ntuAj  equal  to  the  third.  Tafl  Bbort,  broad. 
mMMkd.  FMlvHTiim  mdatnmit.  Middle  to«  lone 
at  tto  iwtm;  luiinr  ahorwr;  tetartt  Mw  aqwL  CI«im 
vamlnt  •lender,  eente^  but  not  nnch  eorred. 


Head  »oi  SkM  of  8Urlia«. 

Xeeu/fiy.— Warm  UUtadet  of  tbe  Old  Werld.  Tiie  den- 
tirmiral  tvpe.  (Sw.) 

Example.  Paslnr  roseua.  the  RoiB  CeloBWd  OumL  Not 
nnlVcqut^ntiy  lieea  Jii  Briiuin. 

Grwula,  Auct.    [Rou-krs,  vol.  xx.,  p.  68.] 

Acndotheret,  Vieilk— Guneral  structure  of  Pattor  ;  but 
the  whole  of  tbo  head  entirely  naked,  and  furnished  with 
fleaby  emit  and  wattle*.  Noatrila  largCj,  naked.  Feet  mo- 
deralc.  Tail  even.  Bill  very  wide  at  tne  baa*.  The  teiiui- 
leatitl  type.   (Sw.)    Example,  Aeridolheret  earuneuUUiu. 

O^tfAtmm,  Sw.— Bill  much  lengthened,  longer  than  the 
head ;  the  sidea  are  compres&ed.  Culmen  ilattened.  nearly 
tlraigbt,  and  angulaled  on  each  »ide;  the  base  advancing 
Tery  far  upon  the  bead,  und  dividing  the  frontal  feathers. 
MuHtrilt  placed  in  a  large  depression  towardu  the  base  of 
tbe  bill.  Winga  very  abort  ana  conaiderably  rounded.  Tail 
noderaleb  lOiuAad;  •iX  the  feaibera,  and  the  aeoeodary 
Ottilia,  endfnf  la  eetaaeoM  pointa.  Legs  long  and  lehoat. 
Tarsus  much  lunger  than  the  middle  toe ;  lateral  toea  un- 
equal, the  inner  shortest  Paciflc  Islands.  The  icaaiorial 
tjrpe^  (8w.)    Example,  Oiystomut  carunculalia. 

SttbCim.    Lampnttominee.  Gra/Uet. 

Sukf^hf  Character. —Bill  thruih-likeb  eeaimMed; 
tho  eulnraii  ourved  from  tbe  bate.  Lateral  Inaa  ineqiuL 

Genera. 

iVfofMrAyneAuf.— Site  large.  Bill  abort,  verf  thick, 
oon\cs  above:  both  mandiblea  diatinetly  notched.  Noalrila 
placed  half-way  between  tbe  gape  and  the  tip,  partly  con- 
reuled  by  tbe  short  thick-set  feathers  of  tbe  front,  which 
he  un  the  ba<ul  half  u(  the  bill.  Wings  rather  hliort, 
rounded;  the  first  and  aecond  quills  graduated ;  tbe  third 
shorter  than  the  (burth  and  flfib,  which  are  the  longest. 


Tail  mideiate;  the  feathers  broad,  their  ^J^^'^* 


Feet  ambtilatinp,  large,  and  very  strong, 
tantus  of  equiil  lt'ii;;th,  tnitder  toe  very  atroog,  but  much 
shorter;  laiurai  toes  uncqu.il,  tlie  outer  longest,  and  united 
to  the  middle  as  far  as  the  first  joint.    Auatnlia.  (Bw«) 
Example,  Ptilonorhynchus  holotericeut. 
Lamprolomit,  Temm.  OrahU. — Bill  ibruab^like,  com- 
preaaea  iu  whole  length.   Culmen  curved  ftom  the  base  to 


the  tin.  Upper  mandible  neCnhad.  Oommissure  slightly 
iiirvad.  Nostrils  midway  between  the  tip  and  tlM  gape, 
naked,  but  with  tbe  frontal  feathers  reaehing  to  their  hue. 


\Vin[;«  loner,  ample;  tbe  first  quill  apurious;  the  thhd, 
foiii  il).  and  fifth  of  equal  length,  and  longest.  Tail  short, 
even,  luuiulod,  or  (as  in  the  rasurial  ivp'M  considerably 
lengihened  and  cuoeaied.  Feet  very  large  and  strong. 
Middle  toe  and  tHMM  0^1;  hinder  alNOg*  hafc  WOm 
aherter  i  lateral  toea  niMMaL  (Sw.) 
~  ~  tpHkmorhyndm.  *BhdiafWHt 

140. 

Subfam.  Scaphiduritue.  Boat-tmlt. 
^uh/amily  Character. ~^\\\  of  a  very  lengthened  conic 
shape,  entire,  and  compreaaed:  the  culmen  abf^blly  ourved. 
Tuil  graduated,  lite  "    -  ' 

Festatrong.  lti«> 


Both 


mandibles  equally  thiek.  Tbe  base  of  tbe  culmen  broad, 
flattened,  and  advanoiiig  vary  ftr  en  the  Ivont  of  tbe  head. 
Oommiaaure  angwiated  at  the  haan,  and  einnttad  on  the 

aides.  Nostrils  oasal,  placed  in  a  small  triangular  hollow 
on  the  sides;  the  membrane  obsolete.  Wings  lenRtbened, 
pointe<l;  the  first  quill  longest.  Tail  rnixlorat'?,  grailuaie<l, 
boat-shaped.  Feel  strong.  Middle  toe  and  tarsus  of  equal 
length ;  ninder  toe  much  shorter  ;  inner  ton  haidlf  aliailtW 
than  the  outer.  South  America.  (Sw.) 
Example.  Scaphidura  Banta. 

Omtealut,  Yieill.— Bill  longer  than  the  heed,  com* 
pressed.  Both  nandlbles  eqaaTly  thick.  CnlflMn  slightly 

curved,  and  compressed  from  the  base,  where  it  simply 
divides  the  frontal  feathers,  without  l>eing  dilated.  Com- 
missure considerably  t>inuated.  Nostrils  broad,  naked;  the 
aperture  round.  VVinf^s  moderate,  somewhat  pointed;  the 
two  first  quills  slightly  shorter  than  the  third  and  Iburth, 
which  aie  the  longest.  Tail  rather  UmgdMned,  mneh  gm> 
duated,  hont-ahaiMd;  tips  of  tbe  lateral  ftMheia  truncated. 
Feet  laife,  ationg.  Middle  toe  and  tanras  equal;  hndir 
toe  ahorter;  inner  toe  scarcely  shorter  than  the  outer. 
America.  (Sw/)    Example.  Quiscalux  rrrrirolor. 

Scolecophagu-t.  Sw  — Bill  bhorter  than  the  head,  straight, 
slender;  ilie  marf^in  intlexed,  but  not  sinualed.  Wings 
moderate,  pointed ;  the  first  quill  rather  shorter  than  tbe 
aecond.  Tail  divaricated,  flat,  and  slightly  rounded.  Lege 
lengthened,  alender,  formed  tat  walking.  Middle  toe  and 
tarana  of  equal  length ;  hinder  ten  ahortar;  Intanl  toaa  «( 
equal  length.  Clawrt  slender,  acute,  slightly  mmd. 

Example,  Scolecophagm  ferrueinna. 

Subfam.  Jcterinfr.  Han^-nfsis. 

Subfamily  Character.  —  Bill  completely  conic,  entire, 
rather  shutter  than  the  head,  cither  straight  or  with  both 
mandibles  sligbtlv  bent.  Feet  formed  for  grasping-  The 
clawa  thiek,  hroadt  and  inneh  cnrvad.  <6«i) 

Genera. 

Cattieus,  Daadin.  Chwicawrr— BUI  nther  longer  than 
tbe  bead;  the  base  thick,  very  oeaira>i  aad  anlarsad  inta  n 
brood  oval  plate,  which  advances  very  Air  oa  the  noot.  and 
divides  tbe  frontal  feathers.   NoMrila  oval,  naked,  basal, 

pierced  in  the  solid  subftlanco  of  the  bill,  and  close  to  tbe 
margin  of  tlie  upper  mandible.  Commissure  straight,  but 
angulated  at  the  base.  Wings  rather  long;  the  finit  and 
second  quills  graduated.  Tail  graduated.  Feet  abort,  very 
stnmg.  Hind  loe  and  eh«  Mufy  «»lMf  M  Ihn  tUHiL 
Trenical  AnMiint,  (8v.) 
Anihomlt  rXanfliomns).  Onv,— Bill  net  kmgor  dHa  1km 

head,  qctiL-ral'v  shorttT,  perfectly  straight  ;  the  culmeo 
not  dilated  at  the  base,  but  ^-imply  dividing  the  frontal  fea- 
thers. Wing*  modorale,  pointed;  the  first  three  or  lour 
fiuills  generally  or  nearly  equah  Tail  moderate,  rounded. 
Feet  moderate^  but  with  the  hinder  toe  manifeatly  longer 
than  tbe  tarsus;  lateral  toes  nnoqual.   America.  (Sw.) 

Bxanplo,  XmAnniuf  Battimorii, 

Menu,  Gov.— Bill  somewhat  lengthened,  aa  long  a»  tlM 
head,  or  longer :  both  mandiUos  slightly  curved,  and  eon* 
siderably  attenuated.  Nostrils  ba»al,  rather  large,  covered 
above  by  a  membrane;  the  aperture  lateral  and  oval. 
Win^s  moderate ;  the  first  and  second  quills  rather  shorter 
tlian  the  third.  Tail  aomewhat  lengthened,  graduated. 
Feet  moderate.  Inner  tOO  ahorter  than  the  outer ;  bindar 
toe  shorter  than  the  tMMM.  Jhamplai  itetsmt  Matantm. 

Chrysomut,  Sw.— Bill  rewmUing  WmMtrndt  (bathoP' 
nus  must  be  meant) ;  but  the  margin  of  both  mandiblea 
intlexed.  Wings  moderate;  tbe  flret  quill  rather  shorter 
than  the  second.  Tail  rounded.  Feet  formed  for  walking. 
Toes  large,  very  long  and  slender;  middle  toe  lonfrer  than 
the  tarsus ;  lateral  toes  equal ;  hinder  toe  iihorter  than  the 
Ursns.  C^aws  loag,  very  alender,  and  but  slightly  eurved. 
(Sw.)  B»ample,  CAiywniiw  ieteroeephattu. 

Subfam.  AgtauuB.  (Agpelainmf)  Maiatn. 

Sn^amily  Charaeter.—mW  short,  thick,  entire^  omb- 
pletcly  conic,  sotnelirnes  depressed,  and  rounded  at  tbe  tip. 
Culmen  rather  broad,  and  tUttened  at  tbe  beae.  Legs  long. 


Mtrapia  (anl^  p.  173). 

Mte^htdurOf  BWiF>BiU  iMtgar  than  the,liead« 


Genera. 

Dolichonys,  Sw. — Bill  very  abort,  finch-like,  conic, 
enure,  bhorier  than  the  head  ;  the  commissure  sinuated. 

aWiosa  puinle<l ;  the  firat  and  ucood  quUla  louj^t  and 
■ani^  equal.   Tail  alighlly  graduated,  sir*"  ' 
la  Mwunatad,  and  lOBawnat  rigid, 
iddk  toe  longer  than  the  tarsna;* 


the 
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katt  loBgwt :  hini  turn  of  equal  length  wMi  tt» 

CIu'*^  '  -ng.  very  sleinHer,  and  s;i^bily  curved.  fSw.) 
£xam[)lt!,  Duiichdiiyx  oryzivoriis.    [Bob-o  Link.] 
j|^*/aiM*,  VwriU.— Bill  bl.ort.  very  come,  entire;  ihe  lips 
oompreMed;  ibe  culmen  ilaiteneU  lowaida  ibe  base  ;  »iUe« 
of  (b6  mandiblM  inUexed.  Wings  lengthened  ;  tlie  two  first 

SiiUt  ka^L  Tul  aligbtly  rouhded.   Lmk  loiig»  slender, 
iddle  109  nwrly  w  km^  i«  the  tanut.  (3«w«  Imtg,  very 
slender,  and  bat  si ightty  curved.    Antrka.  (Sv*) 
Example,  Ageiaiiu  pmtulalut. 

Leules.V igon.  —  BiW  lengthened,  conic,  very  slraight ;  the 
oolmen  deprea»ed  frum  Uiu  baM  to  the  lip,  whtcb  is  lUl- 
teofld.  Wing*  moderate;  the  fint  quill  niiher  shorter  than 
the  three  next,  wbidi  art  the  longost.  Tail  roanded.  Le^js 
iHie.  ctroRg.  Mtddl*  to*  leogar  Uiaa  th*  tataus ;  binder 
tee  ihorter ;  lateral  toes  unequal,  the  outer  one  smaller  than 
the  inner ;  the  hinder  claw  much  stronger  and  more  curved 
than  Ihe  middlaoiMk  (SvO  BsMipte,  Lti9itt  mjftkroee- 
phaim. 

Moloihnu,  Sv.  Cmipm.  B»mpl»  MUMrmpeeorit. 

[MoLomua.] 

StminUa,  VieCllot^Bill  kng.  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
head,  nmiot  much  defiraiMd  loaardt  tba  Uf,  vbara  itk 

hm^  than  high ;  eulmea  dividii^^  the  ftonial  ltetlMr% 
vbcre  it  is  depressed  and  flattened.  Wings  moderate  ;  first 
quill  ralher  ahorler  than  the  !>econd.  TsjI  short,  rounded ; 
the  feathers  ralher  narrow.  Feet  large,  but  slender.  Tar- 
sus loDger  iban  the  middle  toe.  Lateral  toes  UDequ«i,  the 
inaer  iborteet;  hind  toe  not  niuch  »horl«r  than  the  middle. 
Aotarior  «!«»  sn^  and  of  aqiwl  wm ;  liiadar  tkm  (ty 
]iicallj|  twieeaa  longas  the  olhan.  f8w.> 

Example.  Stumella  eolfaris.  ( Cla»*ifieaiion  of  Birds.) 

The  family  is  iraraediafely  succeeded  in  Mr.  Swainson's 
amn^tnent  by  the  I'ringiu'.'hr,  lo  which  some  of  the 
tpeviex  placed  by  him  among  the  Siumidee,  but  by  others 
imong  the  FinahM  (iMSaiaNiw.  Ibr  «MBpl*X  «oalil  aaMn 
iMher  to  haioni^ 

Tin  PlriMe  af  OtainOb  in  bis  Birdt  of  Europe  end  North 
Amrica,  places  the  StumtHee  in  his  family  Conidte.  next 
to  Cam'Brr.  and  arranges  umler  the  SturmiUB  the  genera 
Arridoiher^t.  QuisccJi'-:,  SV- j-'ro/i/ij^w^v,  StaraaMa,  Menu, 

Agel^iu,  Molothrui.  and  DuitchiiHifx. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  (G^iMra  of  Birds)  makes  the  StumidcB, 
ehieh  are  immediately  succeeded  by  the  FringiUidof,  ta 
Ibry  are  in  tbe  Prince's  method.  fbUow  the  Corvida. 

Mr.  Gtay  difidaa  (lia  Stmmim  iata  iba  f<dhnring  sab- 
fcmiiies:— 

1.  L  tmprotamintp. 
Genera; — Ptilonnrhtfuchut,  Kuhl  (PyrrhncoraT,V\^\\\.; 
KtHa.  KuhU;  Chlamttdera,  GoM I. Ptilmorh^nchtu  1  ; 
C«M«m.  Gould) ;  Lamprolornis,Temm.(Tvr'iiin  Lath.; 
£«npr0<onn«,  Temm.) ;  Juida.  hes*.  {Lampror''nii.<:.  8un- 
im.i  Lttaqfivtm-mt,  Temm.);   Megatoptenu,  Smith; 

SMb  hm.  (IWafav,  Cha. ;  Lamproiomit,  Sw.) ;  dplonu, 
I*{Ji«iafclAth.);  Cochoa,  Uoig. 

L. 

Slummee. 

Aufer.  Temm.  iPiaroidet,  Vieilt:  Boteis, 
Bnfaa.;  nmtea,  L.);  Aeridatkem^  VteilL  iCMtgphtu. 
Dmi.;  Gfacala,  Chav);  Aorofcinfbii,  JTard.  and  Selby 
(/Wtor.  Oould  ;  Oriolut.  Hodgs.);  Cw/rVi,  Hodgs. ;  Diio- 
9hu$,  Vieill.  {Sturnui,  iMh.;  Pmtor,  Temm.;  Atrido- 
<ikmt (Vieill.),  Swain*.;  Graeula.  Gm  .  Cuv.);  Creaditm, 
Tieill.  (Stumtu,  Lath. ;  Oxyttomus,  Swains. ;  Philesturma, 
J.Geoff.;  Philedon,  Cuv.;  Icterus,  Les».);  Stttmmt,  L. ; 
Stanw/fa.  Vieill.  (C^MMM,  Daud.;  .itaNte  at  Stwrnu, 
U:  ilmUyr/t^cAwb  Lsaiih  (CVtBaMb  Gnu;  Jhrwafl^ 
VidL;  Xmltt,  8w.). 

4.  Qutseatinm. 

Omtn:— Attrapia,  Vieill.  (Paraditrii.  L  ;  fa'n:  '")- 
"'TO,  Temm.) ;  Smf'rophasus,  Sw.  (Cnmi^a,  Wili,. ;  Q -jt- 
f  Bonap. ;  rha!  ophrmes.  Wai^l.) ;  Qui»etdus,  Vini'il. 
f/fier«i.  Temm. ;  Quiseala,  Lichi. ;  Chaknphmes.W»e\.; 
Sntrhidura,  8w.) ;  Canidix,  Lets.  (^OHoltu.  Gm.) :  S«i- 
{Mni,  S«.  (rMKirfa.  On.;  QaMcttfai  liebt.;  letanu, 
una.;  CSiafeopAanef.Wagl.). 

5.  Icterintr. 

G«»er*: — Casstrus.  Briss.  {letfms.  Tffmm. :  JCantkomm, 
MIm;    Ptamcnlitvt,  W ^zV  .    Oriolus,  L  );    Casfiru/ui,  \ 
intra.  (lelerut,  Bonap. ;  Xanthnmus,  Jart].  and  Selhv); 
Xnlh^us,'Bri%».  <P»araenliut,  Vf*vS-l  Vphani'"'  el  /Vn- 


^  ...  ^»»««>'««»,  WagDi  Chrytomut.  Sw. 

(AiufalmiMkViBaL;  Ono^.L.). 

*  6.  Aglainee. 
Genera  •.—Afolnthrxu,  Swains.  [Emieriza,  Gm. ;  Ihttt^ 
rina,  Vieili.;  FtaroeoUtu,  Wagl.;  Agelaiiu.  Swain*.)i 
Leitle;  \i^on{Agelaiu$,  Vieill. ;  Ptorocolitu,  Wa^l. :  jtoit- 
/Aomw,  Qu^  at  Gain. ;  Icterut,  Licht.) ;  Agtlanu,  Vi«ilL 
(Ono/w,  L. ;  Stmrmu,  WiU. ;  /e/«nw.  Briss. ;  P$arocoltu», 
yiigV);  DtfUehonyx.  Swains.  {Emberiza,  L. ;  Passertna, 
Viwll. ;  Icterus  et  Emberizotdex,  Bonap.:  PsarocoliuA 
Wuul.). 

We  have  here  given  the  views  of  some  of  the  principal 
ornithoIogisU  relative  lo  the  family  uf  starlings;  and  va 
think  no  one  can  perusa  it  witbotit  being  struck  with  tlia 
uaeartaiii  aiata  ia  vhteb  tbis  dcpartnent  of  aaiuial  history, 
in  ouroraon  with  too  mauv  others,  is.  and  the  absolute  tiece«- 
sity  that  exists  for  a  reformof  tbe  nomenclature.  liow  that 
reform  is  to  bo  brought  about  i>  a  problem  of  nu  mh  i  1  r.it- 
ficulty.  A  proposed  plan  for  rendexiag  the  nomenclalora 
of  zoology  uniform  and  permanent,  which  it  is  the  inlelMiOtt 
of  the  propo^n  lo  submit  at  a  future  period  to  tfaacoB> 
sideration  of  tha  Britisli  AHaeittion  for  theAdvanoaaianlaf 
Soanoa,  baa  batu  seat  to  ni^  aikd,  after  a  careful  perusal  of 
tha  aebame,  wa  think  that  it  laii*  upon  sound  principle* 

but  the  p-npo  i  r-;  ra  :s'.  be  prepared — indeed  they  seem  to 
be  so — tj.  iiu  l.^ht  iabour;  nor  will  the  measure  ever  bo 
ai'.;, ;  Iijv.'  ci jiii pK'U;  nil  they  can  induce  the  zoulo^-ists 
wf  all  other  civilised  parts  of  thia  world  logo  liand  in  hand 
with  them.  If  they  succeed  In  aartying  out  iheir  roe*»ura 
to  a  full,  satisfactoqn,  pamanaai  aondiisiun.  thai  »iU 
earn  the  merited  pntva  af  afary  ana wbo  b  iaiarastad  m  tha 
science.  Previous  to  iheir  submission  of  their  plan  to  tbe 
Briliftb  Association,  the  proposers  are  anxious  to  mature  it 
as  much  as  possible  by  obtaining  the  opiuions  of  eminent 
zoolosfists  in  various  cuiuotrie&;  and  iliey  stale  that  they 
will  feel  (grateful  fur  any  remarks  or  criticisms  with  which 
they  may  be  favoured,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Kiehaid 
Taylor.  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street.  London.  Saveral 
enineat  laalagiats  have  aiiaady  Ibnaed  themselves  into  a 
eomwittaa;  and  «a  bava  r«a«Hi  to  believe  ibat  it  is  their 
intention  to  submit  their  plan  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association  at  Maocbester.  They  deserve  the eo-operatioti 
of  all  soolagiaiai  and  tha  anaaaniafliant  af  all  aan  af 
scion  CO 

STURZ.  HELFRICH  PETER,  horn  February  I6tb, 
1740,  at  llartnaiadt.  was,  althoaKb  in  a  aubordinata  dasaof 
Uientura^  a  flfst«iaia  writar,  and  almost  tha  first  who  dtetin- 

guishcd  himsflf  by  an  elegant  and  gtaeef  il  nm^e  i>iyle  in 
German,  and  by  his  playful  humour.  Afu-i  Tilling  pott 
ofprivalesijcixiai  .,  first  to  Baron  von  W  Irn mn  alMunicb, 
and  next  to  the  chauceUor  Von  Eyben  at  Gli'ickstadt,  ha 
went,  in  1762/  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  resided  some  lima 
in  a  similar  aapadty  with  the  miuistor  Bernstorf,  who  ob- 
tained for  bhn  amiaintinants  of  very  oon«idanb)e  valoa.  In 
1768  ba  was  made  Danish  '  Legalionsrath,'  and  visited 
Prance  and  England  in  the  suite  of  Christian  VII.  From 
liiib.  jour;  t  y  or ipvaated  his  '  Briefe  ein>  ^  R -isenden,'  which 
coniaia  muay  itueresting  deiails  and  various  anecdotes  r»- 
]a;ivij  to  the  eminent  literary  characters  and  others  to  whom 
be  bad  been  iniroducad.  At  this  period,  while  enjoying  the 
present,  he  could  look  fcniard  to  still  brighter  prospect*  f^ir 
tha  fntBN}  bttt  tba  aeena  aoddanly  changed.  Implicated 
in  8trvanaaa*ii  Ml,  ba  was  arrested  in  January,  1 77-2.  just 
as  bo  was  on  ihe  eve  of  bein^  tnarrietl,  and  although  it>- 
leased  within  about  four  months,  so  great  was  ilie  *ilK»ck  he 
experii  in  e  l,  that  ho  never  completely  recoveicd  from  n,  fur 
it  continued  more  or  less  to  affect  both  ht»  tnind  and  his 
body  during  therestof  bis  life.  Hiscircumsianees  luu  weie 
greatly  chtuigad  bv  that  event;  Mid  altbaugh  ba  obtauiad 
an  appointment  wUeb  affMtdad  blm  a  luQeianey,  it  was  in 
a  small  town  in  tbe  duchy  of  Oldaoburg,  where  he  was  com- 
pletely removed  from  that  polished  and  intellectual  society 
u  h  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  capital.  He  had  pined  in  tbis 
son  of  banishment  sevflral  yearp,  when  letters  reached  him 
from  Copenhagen  announcing  the  most  flattering  prospects, 
but  such  was  the  effect  ihe  uitexpeoled  intetli|{eflc«  had 
upon  him.  that  he  survived  it  only  two  or  ihreada)ii,  bdag 
suddenly  aatrried  off  by  fevar  IStb  Novamber,  1779. 

Besides  the  woik  above  mentioned,  and  his  *  Remfnb* 
cences  of  Bernstorf,'  he  wrote  ?.  number  of  literary  p.-ijiei-s 
on  miscellaneous  subiccis,  'vbirh  he  bad  begun  to  culit-ct 
and  pil'-l'sh  ju»1  bcfoie  h's  di'ilh. 

STUTTOARD.  the  capital  of  the  kii^om  of  Wiirtam. 
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and  tho  midenee  of  the  king,  ia  situated  alniMt  in 
the  centre  nf  the  kingdum.  in  4H°  -IS'  N.  »nd  9'  12'  E 
ian%.,  759  Pari»  Feet  above  the  hvel  of  iho  sea.  It  ha  at 
Am  boUoai  of  a  valley.  surnHinded  on  three  tides  by  moun- 
taint  uuA  hill*,  which  are  covered  with  vineyards  and 

Srfttoa,  TIm  vaUqp  it  extremely  fertile,  and  romM  wbat 
•  German*  etll  u  English  garden,  extending  to  Konn> 
■tadt.  The  city  consists  of  ilie  old  kiwn,  the  suburb  of 
BsHling,  the  upper  (or  nch)  suburb,  and  the  new  slreeis 
and  suburbs  built  under  the  latf  Ki;i^;  Firderick.  These 
however  have  been  all  thrown  loio  one,  every  mark  of  separa- 
tion between  them  being  removed.  The  old  part  of  the 
city  it  ill  built,  tbo  straeta  Mng  narrow  and  irregular,  and 
tfM  bouiM,  Ibr  lb*  ouMt  part,  or  wood.  The  more  modem 
ptrtt  bft«o  atniKht  streets,  intenectinig;««ch  other  at  rigbt 
•n^es.  and  eoniun  many  handsome  buildings.  Th«  il«w 
roval  palaco,  in  particular,  is  a  noble  edifice,  consisting  of  a 
centre  and  two  wings;  it  ha*  an  extensive  ftark,  and  in 
front  of  it  the  spacious  parade.  The  gardens  and  ^[  ui.ds 
of  the  palace  are  very  fine,  and  extend  to  the  new  royal 
OOnntrjMOOt  of  Rosenstein,  uear  Kannstadt.  The  palace 
ooDluna  a  good  ooUaotion  of  paintings  and  sutuei,  and  the 
windom  oottmand  dolightnil  viowi  ovor  tho  adjaeont 
country.  In  the  vicinity  of  tho  palace  there  ar«  aeveral 
public  institutions.  Among  other  building*  deserving 
notice  (of  which  Slullgard  has,  in  proportion  ;  >  ii^  mii^,  u 
great  number)  are,  the  Gymnasiura  Illuslre.  liie  building 
formerly  the  mihlary  academy,  which  resembles  a  palace, 
the  old  palace,  the  opera-house  (one  of  the  largest  in  Ger- 
many), the  hotel  of  tho  dopartment  of  foreign  affain  (for- 
norljr  tho  palaoo  of  tho  efown>|iriDoo>.  tho  lojnl  mava.  the 
Hdaoo  of  too  ottatoi  of  tho  kingdom,  tho  aiohivoi,  tho  new 
hotpiul.  the  three  principal  Protestant  ohurobo^  tho 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  French  Protestant  ehureb.  and 
the  three  barracks,  which  are  among  the  most  oons  rlui  al  le 
buildings  in  the  city.  There  are  numerous  public  and 
private  collections  of  works  of  art,  and  several  libraries;  the 
publie  royal  library  contains  200,000  volumes,  among  which 
in  a  unioue  collection  of  I2,OUO  bibles,  of  4000  difllBrent 
•ditionib  ID  6S  langnafoa.  Tho  king's  privato  libtaiy  of 30.000 
folumoo  ooniaim  valtiablo  old  works  and  mannacriptat  and 
a  great  variety  of  splendid  modern  publications.  Stuttgard 
has  a  (gymnasium,  an  academy  of  arts,  a  school  of  arts,  a 
bolan  c  i!;:ir  Ilu.  a  veterinary  school,  a  topographic-statistical 
tocitity,  a  savings'-bank.  a  Bible  society,  and  numerous 
tcliools,  and  other  useful  establishments  fur  the  pour,  and 
charitable  institutions  of  all  kinds.  The  institution  called 
Katbarinenstift  is  a  school  for  girls.  fiHlDdod  by  the  grand- 
duohoat  of  ddonburc,  siator  of  tho  omMrar  of  Rtuaia.  who 
was  in  BngUnd  with  tho  onptror  Aloiaodor,  and  afkor> 
wards  roamed  the  king  of  Wiirtemberg.  Shttdied  in  ldl9. 
The  population  of  Stuttgard  is  35.000,  with  the  garrison 
ami  strangers.  Thoru  ;ire  m,-*:, u r.:i':-t;jr  i.'s  of  linen  and 
woollen  cloths,  silk,  cotton,  gloves,  carpets,  shawls,  &c., 
and  the  place  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  works  in  gold, 
ailvor»aiid  bronxe;  excellent  mathematical,  philosophical, 
optioUt  and  uusiciil  instrumenu ;  cabinet  furniture,  lack- 
•lad  ware,  and  oarviagaa.  Tha  hark-uada  ia  aiumnoljr 
flourishing. 

The  history  of  the  city  !  >es  not  i  arry  us  back  into  remote 
antiquity.  The  name  ut  ScuLigasd  lirst  occurs  in  1229.  It 
"[  [M  ars  bowever  that  it  was  a  fortified  town  in  1286. 
whun  it  was  besieged  for  seven  weeks  by  the  emperor 
Rudolph  I.  In  1320  Ibo  soveroigns  (then  counts)  of  Wiir- 
tomborg  fixed  their  residence  hero,  and  since  1482  it  baa 
baaa  tha  oapital  of  all  the  posaesaiona  of  the  houso  of  Wiii<> 
tamborg.  Noar  Stuttgard  ia  tho  boautiful  cojal  ootintrj* 
aaat  *  Too  Sulitade.'  situated  on  a  mountain. 

(A.  Fischer,  Z)a«  Kon>^-rf!rh  JVurlFmhFr^,  1  vol.,  Stutt- 
gard. 1838:  J.  D.  G.  Meiumiug*;r,  BtUihretbung  von  Wur- 
tmnbfrg  ;  Ha*s«l ;  Stem  ;  Horschehnann  ;  C^nnabich,  &c.) 

Sl'YLA'RiA,  Lamarek'tt  uame  for  iVoM  probotctdta, 
one  of  tbe  Abrancbous  Setigeroua  Annalidaof  Cttvjar. 

STYLB.  (Bouny.)  [SnaiiA.] 

STYLE,  UNd  Ibr  nanoar  of  writing,  fton  tha  Latin 
ttylut,  tho  same  word  with  the  Greek  9TvKx>t,  a  '  pillar '  or 
*  column ervXoc  probably  contains  the  same  element  with 
i~9rn'pA^  '  to  pi  11  e'  if  '  make  erect,'  and  with  the  verb 
fri^fuu.  The  Roman*  gave  that  name  to  an  iron  bodkin 
having  a  sharp  point,  with  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
write  by  exaration,  or  scratching,  on  their  wax-covered 
tahlala  av  nolMMiooks ;  and  from  IM  iattrumont  of  writing, 
lha  taiii  waa  tnuiafatad  to  tha  'Vrilins  iiialf  and  thai 


too  considered  in  reference  not  to  the  form  of  the  charao' 

lers  (wliirh  would  have  been  the  more  immedmte  transi- 
tion), but  to  the  mode  of  expiession.  Ainonit;  the  Romans 
however  the  term,  in  tins  figurative  application  of  it, 
retained  always  considerably  more  of  its  antecedent  roean> 
ing  than  it  does  with  ue.  We  say  not  only  st)la  of  writii^ 
and  style  of  speaking,  but  style  of  painting,  stylo  ofardiiloo 
turc,  style  of  dancing,  style  of  drets.  style  of  anything  ii 
winch  form  or  mauner  isconcei^-cd  to  be,  in  however  slight  • 
I'  J  lie,  expressive  of  tuste  or  seiiii  uu  r  i  ;  f  i  ven  this  much 
of  distinction  still  remains  betweeti  what  is  called  style  and 
mere  manner  \u  the  widest  or  loosest  sense. 

Stylo,  in  wrilii«g  or  peaking,  may  of  course  mean  a  bad 
styla  as  wall  aa  a  good  aiyio.  Yet  when  the  word  stands 
alona,  «•  altmya  undersund  it  in  the  latter  oaDie— joat 
as  when  we  apeak  of  expreitsion  in  painting  or  in  mosie  wo 
mean  just  or  forcible  expression.  TluisSwifi  has  said,  '  Pr>>* 
per  words  in  proper  places  make  the  true  defiiiuion  ol  a 
style.*  This  however  is  rm  r  1^  i  i  lell  uis  wliai  is  lufficienlly 
obvious,  that  the  art  of  expressing  thought  oy  iaut^uage 
consists  in  two  things :  first,  the  selection  of  words;  second, 
their  coUocation  or  arrangement.  That  to  cousiitute  a  good 
style,  both  this  adoolion  and  this  collocation  must  be  pro- 
par,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  tho  only  ouoitloB  ii,  what  con> 
•titutes  propriety  as  to  aoeh  natters.  Style  has  boon  some- 
I  timrt  considered  as  nothing  more  than  the  image  oi  out« 
ward  expression  of  thought,  as  its  produce  or  creation  in  the 
same  sense  in  v.lhcii  u  may  bo  said  that  the  impression 
upon  the  wax  it  the  creation  of  the  seal ;  and  it  has  hence 
been  aaaumod  Ihnk  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  ensuring  of 
a  style  of  any  degroo  of  osoellenoe  ia  tho  pgaaswion  ^  a 
corresponding  power  of  thought.  But  a  Uttw  relloolion  will 
satisfy  us  that  this  is  an  insufficient  explanation.  Of  two 
men  equal  in  powers  of  mind,  and  equally  in  posMSsion  of 
a  subject,  nothing  is  Ilio;e  I'lmiinon  iIl.mi  lluil  the  ono 
should  be  able  to  expouini  U  much  more  cleariy  and  effee> 
tivcly  than  the  other.  Language  is  an  instrument  the  use 
of  which  must  be  learned  like  that  of  any  other  instruntont. 
As  a  nan  may  have  a  high  rapacity  for  niiak^  and  nay 
hata  a  i»erfect  idaa  of  a  tune  in  his  head,  or  nay  avan  ha 
abto  to  sing  it,  witbont  being  able  to  play  it  or  any  otharon 
the  violin,  to  a  m^n  may  have  the  intellectual  powers  which 
HX  him  for  excelling  in  oratory  or  poetry,  without  having  the 
knowledge  or  command  of  Ibm^i.u^l:  necessary  to  give  ihetn 
adequate  effect,  biyle  is  ratiier  Ibe  vehicle  than  ibe  mere 
expression  of  thought;  and  the  thought  ina)  be  present 
where  the  vehicle  u  wanting.  To  some  extent  abio  it  may 
be  !iaid  to  be  the  dress  of  thought,  ur  that  which  ornaments 
and  sets  off  thought,  not  only  by  tho  added  ehanna  of  sound, 
but  by  other  powots  which  ara  inbaraut  in  words,  and  of 
which  unexpressed  thought  knows  nothing.  As  tl.tK  nre 
'  thoughts  that  bieaihe,'  so  there  nre  '  words  that  bu  u  — 
that  by  their  associations  e.vciio  imprcssu i  t  Uil-  ^rand, 
the  pathetic,  or  the  huu>oruua»,  whether  they  are  Bddres»«d 
to  the  ear  or  merely  to  the  eye.  And  great  effects  are  also 
to  be  achieved  by  the  arrangement  of  words,  not  only  in  tho 
production  of  melody  and  eadenre,  but  in  a  higher  kind  uf 
gralificatioo  or  excitement — as  by  ihu  luminous  dispoaitioa 
of  all  tbe  parts  of  tho  aontence,  by  i  h  o  p  i  esontment  uf  every 
tiirin  .it  :lie  place  bent  filled  to  It.'il:  ih:'  i:?,  wLmIo  import, 
by  all  the  resource^  ol'whal  the  grauiiuai  laiis  call  inversion, 
ellipsis,  and  other  figures  of  speech  ;  which  indeed,  where- 
ever  they  are  property  used,  are  no  deviations  from  natural 
syntax  at  all,  out,  on  tbe  contrary,  the  mo»t  natural  foma 
that  can  be  employod.  For*  while  writing  is  ao  an.  it  la 
nevartholots  most  true  that,  like  all  the  ousr  arts  iho  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  ^ive  expression  to  mind,  the  guiding  and 
controlling  principle  of  its  exercise,  its  life  and  being,  as  we 
ms>  -iiiy,  must  ever  be  as  exact  and  sympathetic  a  con- 
formity sui  possible  to  the  thoughts  or  emotions  of  the  writer. 
Whatever  mure  style  is  than  the  mere  expre>siun  of  ihi>ugbt. 
that  much  it  must  bo  at  the  least.  A  poweiful  tiunker  may 
not  always  boa  poworftal  writer,  but  no  man  can  be  a  power- 
fill  writer  who  is  not  a  powerful  thinker.  Bvon  Ibo  bnn* 
blest  quality  of  style,  mere  perspicuity,  cannot  ba  attained 
without  a  correiiponding  degree  of  clearness  of  thought. 
We  sometimes  meet  with  a  perspicuity  which  is  Utile  more 
than  gramiratical,  and  hardly  belongs  to  style  ui  all;  but 
even  that  implies  distinct  conceptions  m  far  as  they  140— —a 
limpid  stream  of  thought,  however  little  depih  or  spacious- 
ness of  intellect.  And  as  for  all  higher  attributes,  11  m 
manifest  that  they  canuot  be  found  in  tho  style,  if  they  da 
net  aatiai  in  tha  nud  «(  ibn  wiitar,  Tha  only  fonnitna 
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from  vrhicb  a  DMn'i  worck  e«n  dem«  dM  imOMtioii  of  true 

pt»sion,  or  poetry,  or  wit,  must  be  hi«  own  bead  and  heart. 

ThelowcNl  kind  of  writing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a 
ttfk  at  ail  (untuaa  it  is  to  be  called  a  bad  style)  uught,  as 
«« ItsTe  observed,  to  be  perfectly  perspicuous,  that  is  to  mv. 
nadilf  and  oompletetv  iateliigible  la  io  far  as  the  under- 
itaading  of  it  depends  merely  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
lugM(«ii  Th»  wlqtel  iMy  m  •  diAeult  909,  but  thtk  k 
snly  a  maon  Ibr  more  pKiiw  tieiag  beatowed  to  make  the 
jiyle  clear  and  easy,  by  a  lucid  arrangement  and  thi-  nvoi  I- 
MM  »f  all  ambiguitie*  of  expression.  But  aliiiough  ih.i 
rule  Okay  be  juKtly  insisted  upon  where  noUuii;^'  l  eytirid  such 
penpieuity  is  desirable,  it  will  not  bear  to  be  »o  rigidly  en- 
fattad  in  regard  to  iIm  higher  kinds  of  atyle.  Here  aome 
■oilea  even  of  pertpieaity  is  at  times  to  bo  submitted  to, 
ftr  As  wke  of  appropriato  oSoets  which  eonld  iMt  be  otber- 
WMC  attained.  iBscbylos.  no  doubt,  might  have  made  hia 
ebarutm,  Pindar  his  odes,  Tacitus  his  historic  pictures, 
more  easi'v  e  iKi [jrehensible,  belter  fitted  for  ilie  use  of 
muh  readers  as  would  always  run  while  Ihay  lead,  by 
grester  diffuseness  and  dilution  uf  iityle ;  but  much  more 
ocnainly  would  have  been  lost  than  gained  by  the  at- 
icnpL  Facility  of  being  understood  is  a  valuable  qualit/ 
ID  s  style  which  h**  M  other  attractions ;  hut  it  has  been 
greslly  ovomtad  hy  the  rapturous  way  in  which  the  gram- 
lurians  have  been  aoeustomcrl  tn  speak  of  it.  What  is  to 
be  desired  in  the  highest  k'uoi^  oi  ^^riting,  as  in  the  highest 
ertations  of  all  the  fine  arts,  i  --  nut  j  1  rfect  coniprebensibility 
ita  glance,  but  rather  that  fulness  and  profuadity  of  meaning 
vhich  ran  never  be  wholly  comprehended,  but  supplies  in- 
•xbsoitibly  aoaiethiog  new  to  ho  soon  ud  fislt  ovory  tinw 
WHitani  10  tha  work. 

In  every  cultivated  language  however,  Um  pwgreas  of  1 
l^ls  is  decidedly  towards  more  and  more  of  llrstHrtght  in-  j 
lclli;ibility,  in  »o  far  as  that  depends  upon  precision  of 

fbrtse,  and  the  use  of  words  in  certain  limited  meanings, 
bij  hss  been  remarkably  the  history  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, at  least  f»  the  last  two  hundred  or  two  hundred 
•aa  lifly  years,  dtlriag  which  we  have  been  fixing  hoth  o«r 

Cnatieal  fbma  iiid  our  ruiaa  of  ayntax  to  an  aslaut 
wnM  furprna  ttoat  ponons  ifthe  arideiMM  of  it  ««t« 
itatcd  in  detail.  Wbctln^r  all  that  baa  been  done  in  this 
»ay  lias  really  icsproved  the  la  iguiige, — whether  it  has  been 
thereby  rendered  more  expressive,  raurc  iiiort;  iii;<d 

for  tbe  various  ends  which  a  language  ought  to  subserve, 
Bty  perhaps  be  questioned.  Tbe  gain  in  point  of  precision 
■iT  rasibly  ha  mora  than  balanced  hy  tha  ktia  both  in  ease 
tai  n  vamly  of  stole.  Wo  will  instaaea  aaaaf  tha  bo> 
dsro  reguladons  about  which  tbe  gmBmiiiaiia  an  wont 
to  oake  a  very  great  cry,  the  assertM  naeatstty  of  always 
taking  care  that  the  reference  of  the  personal  or  relative 
pronoun  should  b«  to  tbe  la&t- mentioned  substantive  of  the 
umt  gender  and  number.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  this 
fuie  never  is  nor  has  been  observed  in  the  practice  of  any 
nitoria  it  is  laid  down  in  the  grammars:  tbe  reference  of 
ila  pnneim  ia  alwaya  not  to  tha  moat  proximata,  hut  to  tha 
Mt  pranfaiant,  of  tha  antaeadeol  aubitantivaa  to  tha  00a 
vhieh  tbe  courso  of  the  sentence  or  statement  has  placed 
uppermost  in  the  reader's  mind  ;  that  is  the  actual,  as  it  is 
(be  natural  rt  tVn  rj  c,  and  it  would  be  absurd  that  tbe  pro- 
nnin  should  be  u»ed  upon  any  narrower  principle.  But  in 
former  times  even  that  principle  was  by  no  means  rigidly 
idlMNd  to.  If  we  turn,  for  example,  to  the  *  Fairy  Queen,' 
■t  flai  Spenaar*  coctaiaiy  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
eirer  wrote,  and  who  has  apaliad  all  tha  m- 


that  «mr 

Mms'of  his  own  English  at  oaea  wVSb  tl 
nute  ikill  and  tin-  n  ost  wonderful  effect,  making  hi-!  hf^. 
ind  thei,  and  ils,  i[i  every  stanza,  perform  all  sorts  of 
unices,  and  rt  ft  r  1 0  almost  any  preceding  substantive  he 
pltties,  wherever  they  may  be  placed.  Nor  is  this  licentious- 
BMi  sttended  with  any  practieu  iocoDvenienee.  It  may  be 
•  litik  oimiiva  »l  Afat  to  aor  unaceustomad  ayes  or  ears, 
bat  tUi  aooo  weaia  tiia  moaning  nt  tha  pawsge  is 
vsaally  aa  obvious  as  if  tbe  modem  rule  wara  ever  so  eare- 
fuUj  attended  to.  while  the  advantage  wbieb  tbe  disregard 
•f  It  gives  in  point  of  spirit  and  fkaadoB  to  tha  eaapo* 
Mtion  is  hr  from  ineonsiaerable. 

In  soother  respect  however  English  prcei  eloquence  has 
mds^HM  a  ^ange  of  character  in  an  opposite  direction. 
If  tbs  greater  inf^ision  which  it  has  received  of  a  coUoauial 
Ma  aod  ahiaaaology  withia  tha  last  caatuiy  and  a  half. 
TO  towards  the  close  of  tha  levaiiiaaiitli  caotaiy  Iba  hm- 
fagf  of  books,  except  in  tb»«aiii»4niaBftMdolhar  light 
f.U  No. 


eompoattions  of  a  kindred  eharacter,  goner^iy  prsservad  a 
formality  of  gait  and  manner  which  distinguished  it  nearly 

as  much  fioMi  nv'.ng  conversation  as  the  critics  hii\'r  held 
that  tine  biiguuge  uf  verse  should  be  distinguisheci  from 
that  of  prose.  Among  tbe  most  eminent  of  the  writers 
who  first  broke  through  this  species  of  restraint  were  CowUy, 
io  his  Essays ;  Dryden,  in  his  prefaces  aod  other  prose  db« 
courses;  Sir  William  Temple,  and  tha  tbiidaarl  of  Shaftes- 
bury. The  example  set  by  them  was  followed  by  Swift. 
Addison,  Steele,  uml  tl.i  ir  associates  and  imi! atr  s,  fill  in 
the  earlier  pan  uf  ih>-  hi^i  century  the  colloquial  ease  and 
livel.in-^s,  \*liich  had  thus  liLi  urnc  faahionable,  threatened 
to  degenerate  mto  a  slovenlinc^,  or  shambling  fluency, 
alike  without  either  elegance  or  precision.  It  must  ba 
admitted,  that  of  all  the  writtn  of  the  aaeond  quartar  of  tha 
eigbtaanUi  aantary.  Lord  BoUnghiolra.  whatavar  opinfon 
may  he  antartainad  of  his  depth  of  thought  or  weight  of 
matter,  wrote  the  best  style,  at  once  (he  moet  flexible 
and  idiomatic,  and  ti  e  purest,  mo^t  n  fiEied.  and  most 
musical.  But  prubauty  the  writer  who  on  the  whole  did 
most  to  restore  measure  and  emphasis  to  our  prose  stylo 
was  Johnson:  bts  manner  has  not  been  much  copied  io 
all  his  peculiarities  or  ill  its  entire  character,  but  yat 
mofoor  lata  of  its  iaflaaiMa  may.ba  daiaetad  io  tha  a^ta 
of  nearly  every  ooe  of  tha  mora  lemarfcahla  writers  who 
have  subsequently  appeared  among  us,  including  evtn 
such  diversities  as  the  sonorous  inanity  of  Maepherson's 
'  Ossian,'  the  epigrammatic  point  arid  tt  i  st mu  of  Junius, 
and  the  brilliant  falsetto  of  Gibbon.  At  tbe  same  time 
however  examples  of  altogether  a  ditfLri  nt  character  were 
I  Iso  producing  tbeir  effects ;  and  the  rude  vigour  of  Wai^ 
I  urton.  the  na¥vet6  of  Storne  and  Goldsmith,  and.  above  tdl, 
tha  rarity,  rariety,  and  imaginative  splendour  of  Burke, 
have  ail  operated  powerfiilly  in  forming  tbe  greatest  of  our 
later  irriiers.  Finslly.  witli  ill  il.<  ^e  intluences  have 
sauigled  and  co-operated  two  uilic:»  .vhich  have  also  been 
impulhive  and  generative  to  a  convidi-rable,  though  not  both 
to  tbe  same  extent :— on  tbe  one  hand,  tbe  revived  study  of 
our  old  Eliaahethao  literature  ;  on  the  oUwr,  tbe  new  life 
■od  anirit  that  haa  bean  put  ioio  litafatnieb  aa  iota  all  things 
else,  by  tbe  politloal  and  aooial  oonvoliiona  of  the  last  fifly 
years.  These  two  influences,  though  thus  appn  1  ntl .  ]  y  ^ 
site  in  origin,  have  proved  rather  mutually  B!>ak>tu.iit  than 
contrn!:;<-i,  rv 

Purity  ot  style  is  more  intimately  connected  with  many 
apparently  higher  things  than  ia  commonly  supposed.  Re- 
marking on  '  tbe  power  and  value  of  words,  and  tbe  du^  aa 
wall  aa  advaotage  of  using  them  appropriately,*  Coleridge 
saya  (in  *  oola  to  his  work  '  On  the  Constiiutioo  of  the 
Chumi  and  State,*  ISSO,  p.  19).  '  Many  years  ago,  in  coih> 
verging  with  a  friend,  I  expressed  my  belief  that  in  no  in- 
stance hail  tbe  false  use  of  a  word  become  cuneiit  without 
some  practical  ill  consequence,  of  far  greater  moment  thao 
would,  primo  aapectu,  have  been  thought  possible.  Tltat 
friend,  vpry  lately  referring  to  this  remark,  assured  roe  that 
not  a  month  had  pasted  stnce  then  without  aome  inrtanw 
in  woof  of  its  troui  haviog  occurred  in  his  own  experieiioa: 
ana  added,  with  a  smde,  that  he  had  more  than  once 
amused  himself  with  the  thought  of  a  verbarian  attorney- 
general,  authorised  to  b  nformatiuns  ex-ofli<  10  ngamst 
tbe  writer  or  editor  of  any  work  in  extensive  circululion, 
who,  after  due  notice  issued,  should  persevere  111  misusing  a 
word.'  When  it  is  considered  indeed  what  the  wrong  uaa 
of  a  word  in  most  eases  springs  from  and  implies,  the  mia> 
chief  it  ia  apt  to  oaoMion  ia  aaailT  understood.  It  is  pro- 
duoed  hy  a  eonftitbn  of  th«^t,  wbieb  is  propa^^aied 
^vhrr.'Tcr  the  vipiDt^s  mode  of  expression  prevails. 
which,  besides  the  injury  done  in  the  particular  case,  iiLl]i4 
generally  to  impair  the  habit  and  tin  fa  jity  of  ckai  .i  d 
correct  thinking.  Yet  words,  for  obvious  rea»ons,  buve  a 
strong  tendency  to  shift  their  signification ;  if  a  Isnguage 
were  to  be  merely  spokeo»  and  not  written,  this  would  be 
constantly  taking  place  to  a  very  great  ottent;  the  only 
thi^g  that  aao  ehedt  it,  that  can  fumiah  a  practirally  avail- 
able standard  of  the  language,  is  the  employment  of  it  m 
writing.  Originally  indeed  the  iir  n  ,|  le8  upon  which  n  s 
wntten  must  be  taken  from  its  spuLuu  lorm — from  the  uiu* 
et  norma  loqueruU ;  but  afterwards  commonly  the  spoken 
language  both  will  be  aod  ought  to  be  rather  regulated  and 
controlled  by  tbe  wriltao  laoguage.  If  it  should  continue 
to  be  otherwise!,  the  laiunaga  weald  not  improve,  but  would 
degenainia  tewwdahartionam;  ibr  there  coold  be  noatv' 
gmaiaanroUmdiMeiisintiothi?  or  m  Miivi<ii;ig  ri.^r.  wtae 
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th*  «miii»antiv»  dovenltnan  and  toeain<tB—  af  mit»mv»- 

latitfouft  precipiiBiion  were  allowed  to  carry  it  over  the  best 
etfwrts  of  delilieratiot)  and  care.  Tt..Te  is  always  danger 
however  of  »uii)elliiii>;  of  this  happen in;j  wliLTcier  extem- 
fOranaoiu  oratory  is  mucli  in  demand  ;  and  wh«re  the  prac- 
tioa  of  public  speech-making  prevails  to  a  great  extent 
•aMOf  IM  UBparfaclly  aducated  cianat,  tiM  caaa  ii  of  ooone 
■o  mndi  tiM  arotaa.  Tbara  u  laaaaa  to  fear  Ifaat  lodi  an 
ialluenre  it  acting,  along  with  otbereauaas  [AMERicANiaiiii], 
to  seduce  the  mura  ambitieas  writers  of  English  America 
into  an  latlaied,  big-worded,  loud  sounding  style,  which  is 
about  as  uUenitivv  to  good  la»tu  as  iho  iioiiiy  exaggerated 
eloquence  of  a  person  half  drunk  always  is  to  a  sober  man. 
The  >pee<rbir)'iiig  or  praaehmg  style  seems  to  threaiea  to 
become  ibo  only  flyla  awn  for  written  oorapoaition  in  Um 
Uoitad  Siaia^  aad  ita  sundaid  Um  violnu  fooAmtiM  aad 
aaapty  rumble  of  tha  nawspapera. 

STYLE,  OLD  AND  NEW.  BftheOld  Style  is  meant 
the  mode  of  reckoning  time  anterior  to  tho  Gregorian  re- 
formation of  the  calendar;  and  by  the  New  Si\le,  (hat 
adopted  since.  The  adoption  of  (he  reformation  at  diSerant 
times  by  different  countries,  renders  it  necessary  to  lOHBi- 
bar  the  differaoea  of  thoir  rackooinga,  as  follows. 

The  refonoatiae  Utek  place  in  IMS ;  from  thenae  to  the 
•nd  of  FebniMT,  1700.  new  style  is  ten  days  in  advance  of 
oldatyla:  thoa  January  1  (O.  S.)  is  January  II  (N.  8.).  and 
ao  on. 

From  and  aAer  March  I,  1700,  to  the  end  uf  February, 
I6f0.naw  style  is  eleven  days  in  advance  of  old  alylot  thus 
January  I  (O  S  )  is  January  12  (N.  S.). 

The  new  style  was  adopted  in  England  by  24  Geo.  II. 
(1761)i  wbieh  ooaetod,  1,  That  the  year  1 752  should  begin 
m  Iho  mof  Joimafy  inatead  of  the  Sftth  of  Mareh,  which 
«M  tiMm  the  tegal  eommeneement.  2,  That  the  3rd  dav  of 
Boptenber,  1 752, should  be  called  the  I4ih,  or  that  the  i\a\s 
flrom  the  3rd  to  the  13th  inclusive  should  have  no  nutniiial 
existence.  Accordingly,  the  year  1751  had  no  Jauuary, 
February,  nor  March  up  to  the  2-lth  induaiTo;  and  Bap- 
tember  wanted  eleven  complete  days. 

According  to  Sir  Harris  Nicola*,  the  new  style  was 
■dopiod  aa  IbUowa:  b*  Oamaark,  Fmwob  UoUandL  and 
mat  of  tho  Lav  Ooantriaa  Cm«m  towaa  oieaplod).  naot  of 
Italy,  Lorrain,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  in  1 S82 ;  by  German 
and  Swiss  Catholics  in  1684;  by  Poland  in  1S86;  by  Hun- 
gary in  1387  ;  by  German  ami  Swiss  Pmtestants,  and  the 
remaining  parts  of  Holland,  &&  m  1700;  byTlucaiiy  in 
174S  or  1751 ;  and  hy  Svadan  ki  17AS.  U  ia  not  yet 
adopted  in  Russia. 

It  was  at  one  time  somatiiMO  tbo'  node  to  exprett  the 
data  in  both  alf  lea,  Wa  hovo  an  old  latlar  viitlan  ftom 
Fraaea  to  Hatund  In  16lf.  aa  wa  ahovM  now  eall  it,  the 

18  8 

data  of  which  is  Fivrier       161- .    [Paiuooa  or  RsTO* 

ttTTlOJt.] 

STYLES  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  All  the  prfiioipd 
■tyle«  have  been  spoken  of  under  Ibo  heads  of  CnriL  Abcbi- 
TMCTVtit—Egyfaian,  GoMe,  HMh,  Mian,  Lon^rdic, 
Jfiw  pan,  Jloma*.  iiorwumt  Bomam  ;  and  lo  thoa  may  heia 
ho  added  aomo  tahoidloata  atjlaa,  whieb  are  to  bo  oonsfdered 
rather  as  peculiar  and  temporary  modes,  than  distinct,  inde- 
pendent, and  established  styles.  Such  are  thoi^u  known  by  tho 
appellations  of  Burf;uudian.  Flamboyant,  Cinque-cenio,  nnd 
Elixabeihan.  Of  these  the  two  first  mentioned  are  peculiar 
to  France  ;  and  the  Bttrgundian  nay  be  considered  as  cor- 
itapaadjng  with  our  own  Tudor,  ainea  H  axbibita,  withaany 
priala  of  dMbreaack  noajr  alao  of  roNnblaaoab  and  tho 
aama  ganoral  oharaelar  aa  to  enriehmant,  and  tho  adoption 
of  vary  dattanad  arcbaa,  or  else  horitontal  lintels,  Ibr  the 
openings  of  windows.  Chateau  Fontaine  1e  Henri  and 
several  other  examples  of  this  style  may  bo  seen  in  Pugin's 
•Antiquities  of  Norman<ly.'  Flamboyant  is  a  term  that 
has  leceotly  been  applied  to  that  spedes  of  French  Gothic 
vboM  tracery  ia  eutiraly  ooWMaed  of  flowing  curves,  form- 
iait  not  a  parfaeUy  qnnnietncal  pattam.  The  name  baa 
hMi  heato^aad  ftom  tho  Ibneiod  reiafjhlmea  to  the  waving 
outline  of  Jknm.  Tho  pertala  of  Abbeville,  Beauvais,  and 
St.  Macluo  at  Rouen  are  line  specimens  of  this  style. 
Cirnjur  crni'f),  i  tlierwiso  s-oitict imt'?<  calle<l  thi;  RenoMSMunce 
si\le.  i>  thul  winch  arose  on  the  flr^t  atienipt  to  revive 
and  apply  ihe  classical  orders  without  any  UL^ard  lo  llieir 
original  cbaracier.  If  Roman  archiiecture  deparia  \ery  I 
w*l|  ftam  tha  ffiMipla;  «f  lhalof  «Noeo»  tho  ObiVM.  I 


eeato  depaHa  qnlto  aa  nveb.  and  aomadnaa  alin  neroa^ 

from  those  of  the  Roman.  It  is  cRsi-niially  microsty''  in 
com|>o»ition,  the  oiders  being  treated  as  diminutive  ile(Xia- 
ti\ti  fL'iitures,  not  only  intermixed  with,  but  almost  over- 
whelmed by  others  of  vei7  grotesque  and  incongruous  de- 
s^n.  Still  the  style  possessea  hlMorieal  IntMOM  t  and  al- 
though devoid  of  beauiy.  is,  in  many  iniiaacoa,  oxeaodinglf 
heh  and  ominonlly  piaturesque.  It  waa  that  wbiah  pro- 
vaUod  ia  FIranoe  ia  too  limo  of  Fraaaia  I.,  and  hn  lately 
been  mueh  aFeeted  and  broofsht  into  vogue  again  in  that 
country  for  purposes  of  interior  decoration.  Among  others, 
Heidelberg  Castle  is  a  iiuted  and  splendid  example  of  this 
si)  If  in  Germany.  What  is  called  Elitahetkan  may  be 
considered  the  English  Cinque-cento  or  Rvnais>ance— • 
alyloin  itself  full  of  barbarisms  and  extravaKanreii,  yet  Ao* 
qoontlv  toQtlerod  imposing  by  the  maKiiitude  of  the  airtia> 
tares  (n  whieb  it  waa  displayed,  and  by  that  proAiaioa  of 
fantastic  ornaments  which  recomaonda  it  to  tho  tBHo  af 
many  even  at  ihe  present  day. 

STYLIDlA'CEyB,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belcnginfi;  to 
the  epigynuus  group  of  munopeialuus  Exogens.  They  are 
herbaceous  plants,  or  under-slirubs,  with  aqooooa  Joicoi^ 
sometimes  having  bain»  abiah  are  ttmpla,  aoulab  or  eapiiala; 
the  atea  and  branolNB  an  found,  or  aomatimw  tbo|r  havo 
a  aeape.  Tha  laam  are  antira^  without  atipiiloB.  moMl j 
scattered,  aomatimea  whorted,  tbo  radteal  onoa  dustered  ia 
the  species  which  poesese  a  scape.  The  flowers  are  solitary, 
or  arranged  in  spikes,  racemes,  orcorjmbi,  mostly  terminal ; 
the  pedicels  have  three  bracts.  The  tube  of  ttie  raiyx  is 
attached  to  the  ovary  ;  the  limb  is  2-6-parled.  bilabiate,  or 
regular  and  persistent,  TheeoraUais  monupetalous,  iriegu- 
lar,  5-  or  6-cleft,  imbricated  in  aativation,  and  lata  in  falU^f 
off.  There  are  two  ataaona,  tha  fllamenia  of  wbldi  aio 
united  with  the  atyla,  tho  whole  forming  a  abgto  elongated 
column  ;  the  anthera  are  I-  or  2-f«lleii ;  when  the  latter, 
they  lie  over  the  .stiprna  ;  tlie  pullen  is  clubu-.e,  simple, 
sometimes  angular.  Tho  ovary  i»  2-cellcd,  or  Ruitiei.mes 
1-relled  from  a  contraction  of  the  dissepiment,  manysefded, 
with  a  single  gland  in  front,  or  two  opposite  ont-^  ;  tim  st)  le 
is  one  with  the  filaments,  and  Ihe  atigma.  which  is  simple  or 
bifld«  ia  oneloMd  and  biddao  by  the  anthera.  The  fruit  ia 
aoBpoala^  withtwovalvos  and  two  eelta;  tbo  aaeda  ato  In- 
deflnite,  small,  erect,  Mmolifnea  stalked;  the  embryo  ia 
minute,  and  enclosed  within  a  fleshy  somewhat  oily  albu- 
men. This  curious  ordor  of  plants  Is  allied  to  Campanu- 
laccsD  and  Goodensacen?.  but  the  peculiar  union  of  its  fila- 
ments and  styli'  into  u  single  column  disiineuishes  it  at 
once.  This  column  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of 
irrilabilily.  [STYLiDttm-]  There  are  otdy  two  genera  of 
thia  mdor  kaowa  boaidaa  Styiidiam.  laqr  are  cbiiAy 
foond  in  Maw  Hottaad.  hut  apoofM  hava  boon  diaaiaiad  to 
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Oe  Himtlara.  Ceylon,  nA  tbt  Booth  8m  IilnidK,  MMr 

|trorerlic'it  are  unknowT. 

STYLI'DIUM  I'a  dimimitioii  of  itijlut,  '  a  column'),  ihc 
name  of  a  setius  uf  plants  ihc  ty(>c  ol  tlic-  natural  order  Sty- 
lidiacen.  Tbe  eueniial  charuclerA  or  thU  genus  are:  calyx 
8-iipped;  corolla  irregular,  5-parted,  form  of  the  Mtt- 
naaUeaual,  the  fifth  smaller,  forming  a  labellum,  which  ii 
deflaetM  s  coluna  conBittingoffllMa— H  ud  atjln,  reflexed. 
Vich  adonUa  eorre;  antben  «itli  two  lobaa  widely  sepa- 
rated; stigma  obtuse,  undivided;  capsiilo  bilocular,  w.'Ai 
the  di>'«epiment  sonielirnes  su}>€riorly  inr-omplete.  Tins  is 
ehietty  a  New  HuUaiid  yeiuis  oT  plants  and  i«  remarkable 
for  lis  gynandrouit  alrueiure,  and  for  the  irrilabtlily  or  the 
<»lumn  furned  bj  ibo  union  of  (tlaroenig  and  style.  Irrita- 
bility i»  Men  in  aiaiiygantta  allied  to  ibia,  as  in  tiM  indu- 
aiun  of  Goodmia.  Tbe  part  wbich  exhibits  imrrettoot  on 
being  exrited  is  the  curted  column,  and  the  irritabtUty  is 
eonfintid  lo  a  tmall  portion  only  of  the  column  near  ils 
ba&e.  In  the  nat\irul  tiiate  tlie  column  project*  from  beyond 
the  flower,  and  hangs  down  over  the  i»maller  petal  or  lubel- 
lum,  aud  the  irritable  part  of  it  i*  in  contact  with  the  labcl- 
lum.  Tba  movemont  of  the  column  consists  in  raising 
ilMlf  from  this  dadaetod  position  to  tbat  of  potlMSt  nptighlp 
Moa,  In  tbe  bud,  tbe  column  docs  not  poama  tbls  power, 
bttt  as  tbe  anthers  develop,  thi^  property  of  the  column  in- 
etontaa,  and  ii  at  its  greatest  intensity  at  the  time  of  the 
dehiacenco  of  the  anther»,and  entirely  (-ease<)  witeti  the  im- 
pro^'iiation  of  the  ovule*  has  taken  ]Iace.  During  this 
oroce^s  the  anthers  also  undergo  a  change ;  previous  to  dehis- 
•■nee.  they  entirely  cover  the  Hiigroa,  but  after  this  process 
MS  uknn  nlaoe.  the  atijima  ia  full;  oztwaed,  and  remains  ao. 
Tbe  irritability  is  tben  developed  with  tbe  uMber :  it  ia  at  ilt 
greatent  height  whilst  the  anther  is  nerlbnniiig  ils  function, 
and  ceases  with  the  function  of  Inst  organ.  The  move» 
ment  of  the  column  is  pnxlured  by  external  stimulants  or 
the  application  of  a  solid  body  ,  Kxpusure  to  heat  will  erect 
the  column,  and  its  withdrawa.  will  cau!*o  it  to  return  to  its 
natural  poaition.  After  returning  to  this  stale,  it  requires 
ten  er  fifteen  minutes'  rest  before  itwfll  again  exhibit  irrita- 
bili^.  Wbra  aletraled.  the  columB  amnoi  be  made  to  le- 
tnm  br  fbree  to  Ita  bent  poaltien.  When  the  movement 
tekes  place  naturally,  it  is  slow  and  re);u1ar,  and  wht^n  under 
Ae  influence  of  artificial  excitants,  it  occurs  suddenly  and 
by  jerks.  The  final  cause  of  ihcie  movements  is  evidently 
connected  with  impregnation,  and  it  seems  that  the  pollen 
is  conveyed  to  the  stigma  whilst  the  column  is  upright, 
wbieb  eottld  not  bo  the  ease  whilst  it  was  dependent 

Tbe  species  of  this  genua  described  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  bis 
'Prodromos  Florm  Nova  Hollandin/aro  forty- fire  in  num- 
ber; besides  these  there  are  two  or  tbrae  natives  of  the 
Ea>t  Inrliet. 

STY'UKER,  or  STILIFER.  Mr  Broderip's  name  for 
a  new  family  of  PgCriNtBRANCHtATA,  charactenscil  liy  him 
from  a  shell  with  the  liofi  purtit  aiiuched,  among  other  spe- 
cimens brought  home  by  Mr.  Hugh  Cuming. 

Genme  Charaeler,—SMi  hyaline,  turbinated,  the  apex 
of  the  apire  mtteronate.  Tbe  apartnre  tubovate^  aenmi- 
nate  l  above.  The  external  iinaouie  and  sinuated. 

AuimaJ.  — The  mantle  tbick,  fleshy,  and  cup-shaped, 
covering  the  last  whorls  of  the  shell.  The  proboscis  very 
long  and  retractile.  The  tentacles  round,  thick,  subacu- 
minate,  and  situate  at  the  base  of  the  proboscis.  Eyes  very 
small,  sessile  at  tbe  base  of  tbe  tentaelea.  Stem  of  tbe 
bmndiia  aetitary.  Animal  mariim.  penetiating  into  tha 
inlagamentof  iheBtat»tab. 

Ssample.  Sty'.iffr  AfieHeota,  Bred. 

Mr.  Brodeiip  St: 'li  u  'ho  arrival  of  this  species  with 
the  »ofi  parts  hud  uiloided  data  for  a  generic  cliaracter.  in- 
dicalinj;  a  disunrt  l";«mdy  among  tin-  Pertfrnbranrhiata, 
tbe  form  of  whose  mantle  differs  from  miy  utlier  genus  of 
that  order.  This  mantle,  which  is  of  a  green  hue,  is  thick, 
llcsby,  and  cap-shaped,  with  a  small  aperture  at  its  base, 
tad  a  free  poaierior  margin,  enveloping  the  aofr  parts  and 
Ibe  last  volutions  of  the  sliell,  whicblMa  tbaa  lOBawbat  ibe 
sppcerance  of  a  small  acorn  set  fn  itii  cup.  On  tbe  ventral 
s»pect  of  the  mar.ile  is  tl,i-  ruJiuT^nt  of  a  foot,  and  fn  tn 
the  kmall  basal  aperture  a  r<  I;  ncule  proboscis  (which,  when 
(xseried,  is  as  Ion;;  as  the  wlinle  animal)  is  protruded.  At 
the  basu  uf  the  piobuscis  aic  tuu  thick,  ruunil,  somewhat 
pomied  tentacula;  and  at  tLe  base  of  them  are  the  ejes,  or 
mtbab  ocular  specks  wilbout  pedicles.  Tbo  brancbia  ia 
alaBad  «■  a  single  stam.  At  the  base  of  tbe  nvoboaeia  ia 
a  ijhttiim!  maoaalar  wtfinrrrHi.  and  tba  iBteeWnt  enmiidi 


into  tbe  spire  of  the  shell,  wh<>rc  it  t>emmes  ntiarhed  lalte 
liver,  which  in  S.  Atterimla  is  of  an  orange  colour, 

Mr.  Cuming  found  this  elegant  puratite  burrow^  ir 
different  pans  of  the  rays  of  the  oral  disc  of  A*t*ri<u  to- 
larii.  It  was  almost  hidden  from  si^ht,  so  deeply  does  the 
animal  peneiraie  into  tbe  substance  of  tba  siai«ftsb,  bi 
whitab  K  makaa  a  eomliDrtalde  eytt  for  iHdH  and  wbacaia 
it  roost  probiAlj  toma  bv  tbe  aid  of  ite  rudimentary  foot 
All  the  specimens  infoitea  wilb  these  testaoeeos  mollushi 
appeared  to  be  in  the  best  health,  though  there  is  reasoii  to 
bflii  ve  that  they  ffH<l  upon  the  juices  of  the  stnr-flsh.  Mr. 
Krodenp  observes  that  Stylifor  (vrnli  that  instinct  of  telf- 
prcservation  which  is  imparted  to  all  parasites  whose  exist* 
ence  depends  upon  tbat  of  tboir  nidaa)  appoiffs.  like  tlie 
larva  of  the  iciinenmon  tribe*  mmm  iBsseH>  lo  atail 
tbe  vita)  parts ;  for  bk  iw  tnetaaoe  did  Hr.  Cni^  And  11 
imbedded  anywhere  lava  ia  tha  nfs,  thouch  some  of  ihe 
individoab  had  penetmled  at  tbetr  base,  and  very  near  the 
disc.  When  extracted,  the  older  shells  have  the  appearance 
of  a  milky-clouded  glass  bubble:  the  younger  shells. Mr. 
Brodorip  rouiMl  of  an  nnoloadad  tianpoiaBojr. 


Mr.  Broderip  remarks  that  Dr.  Turton,  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  Zoo/o^/co/  Journal,  p.  Jfir.  pi.  13,  describes  aud 
figures  a  shell  under  the  name  of  Phiuiunella  slylifera, 
aadinij  tbat  he  found  a  dozen  attached  to  the  species  of 
EcfHnua  enculenttu  dredged  up  in  Torbay.  Mr.  Broderip  ob> 
serves  that  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Turton's  abell  ianota  Pha 
timtUa*  for  it  is  described  as  having  no  onaroulnnb  and  tba 
tdmibrity  of  tbo  shell  leavee  no  doubt,  vben  joined  to  tbe 
parasitic  habits  of  the  animals,  that  it  ia  one  of  the  conge- 
ners of  Stylifer  Attericola.  Mr.  Broderip  iberefora  names 
Dr.  Ttoaa'a  ipmmeii  A^er  IWtaitf. 


e 


Natunl  ris*  iimi  tmgn\9rtt.  (Zm{.  /ram.) 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  furnished  Mr.  Broderip  with  a  Ibird 
species,  which,  though  its  habits  were  unknown  to  the 
latter,  be  considers  to  be  rafenrible  to  this  genust  and  ba 


iralmdrfsiseAaavriM.  (pMNriq^ffMns.)  ^  ^ 
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narees  it  Styli/tr  mbulatut ;  it  is  so  beautifully  transparent, 
tliit  in  fine  aitecimeni  the  columella  can  be  u  duliactly 
IM  if  there  were  no  iiuervening  medium :  and  its  long 
,  which  eon»iat»  of  BMoy  cloae-eet  whorK  ii  nnenll}' 
Ml  of  the  perpendieuler.  (Broderip,  in  SvwiAfi  Qnura 
0/"  Jbemf  and  Fottil  Sheflt,  No.  xxxviii.) 

The  rharaclers  of  iheapeciea  detrnbed  by  Mr.  Broderip 
will  be  found  in  llie  Prncfedingt  of  the  Znuhi^ical  Siinety 
q^'  Lf>ndon  for  IH31;  aud  in  Th.  Miiller's  St/nopttt  Testace- 
orum,  Berlin,  1836. 

STYLOBATE.    In  its  general  meaning  this  term  aig- 
ni&ea  any  tort  of  baiement  upon  which  columns  are  placed 
to  nii«  iheoi  above  the  level  of  ibe  graund  or  floor ;  but  in 
lie  leebaieel  iMeninir  it  ii  applied  onTy  to  a  eontinooiis  an- 
broken  pedestal,  upon  whi<-h  an  entire  range  of  columns 
stand  — in  conlrudisiinction  from  pedettalt,  which  are  merely 
detached  fingmiiits  of  a  stvloijatc  placed  beneath  each 
column.    So  far  were  (he  Ureekit  from  considering  the 
ii.\lobale  an  integral  part  of  an  order,  that  they  very  rarely 
employed  it,  but  placed  their  oolumne  immediately  upon 
the  floor  of  the  elevated  plaifom  of  the  gndiai.  or  duep 
BteML  wbieh  served  as  the  beeenmH  of  im  tenplo,  end 
wfaich  vare  generally  continued  on  every  side. .  It  was  only 
in  psriicular  cases,  surh  as  where  steps  were  confined  to  one 
end  or  the  front  of  a  boihliu^.  that,  whether  coluimis  were 
continued  alinij;  il^  Hanks  or  imi,  there  was  of  ne^■e^bilv  a 
basement  aiided  to  those  bide  elevations,  equal  in  height  to 
the  ascent  of  the  steps, or  the  diflTerence  of  level  between  the 
ground  and  the  pavement  of  theporlioo;  which  basement 
wu»  treated  as  a  distinet  pedestal  to  tbe  whole  building. 
The  he^bt  of  aueh  pedaatal  therefore  varied  aeoording  to 
eireomstances.  an-l  was  not  strictly  regulated  by  that  of  the 
order.    Generally  indeed  it  was  low  in  proportion  lo  it,  but 
in  the  caitatic  |H>riicoor  the  Erechlheium  at  Athens  (copied 
at  St.  Piiiirras  cliiirch,  London)  we  1iu\l-  an  example  of  a 
Tory  lofiy  slylohate.  itit  Iwight  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
tlie  figures  themselves  or  the  columns  of  that  anlhropostyle 
order.  The  lloinaiM.  oa  tbe  conirarv,  broke  up  their  at]flo> 
bates  into  dtslinet  bioeka  or  pedesUls  placed  beneath  eaeh 
eolttmn;  and  bmmI  followers  of  that  or  the  lulian  school 
have  eonsidered  pedestals  of  that  kind  to  be  almost  essential 
to  an  entire  order,  and  have  laid  down  proportions  accord* 
iugly,  which  are  in  ihemsclves  excee<lingly  faulty,  being 
rr.uoh  too   high.     At  the  be-t,  columns  upon  detached 
iM>de»lalii  always  look  as  if  placed  upon  stilts,  and  where 
such  pedesMa  UV  aahiKli      they  are  sometimes  made- 
one  third,  or  aven  moi*,  of  the  column  itself— the  columns 
seem  to  stand  vary  insaeuialf.  and  tbe  eHbet  is  very  nrach 
like  that  of  a  round  column  immediately  placed  upon  a 
dwarf  square  one.    Another  evil  re<iulting  from  such  prac- 
tice is  that  the  order  it>elf,  or  ooluinns  and  eniabl.ilure,  loses 
much  of  the  im|H>riai',('c.  and  the  entablature  ceaso'i  to  he  in 
proportion  to  the  vmiied  heights  of  Uie column  ond additional 
shaft  or  subcolumn  beneath  it  and  in  continuation  of  it. 
U'lless  sbsdululy  indb|wiHahla,or  where  there  must  be  some 
balaatradinir  or  parapet  between  colnans,  for  the  aako  of 
ieeurily.  apd  then  thqr  should  he  no  higher  than  what  con- 
venience requires,  pedestals  should  be  avoided  altogether. 
A  stylobaie,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  so  employed  as  to  give 
additional  dij;iiity  to  an  edifice,  without  detracting  from  or 
inierl'ering  wuh  the  order  itself,  since  it  gives  llie  whole 
structure  an  appearance  of  aiilidily  in  its  lower  part.  The 
portico  of  the  National  Gallery  owes  much  of  its  eflect  to 
the  circumstance  of  itsbeiogalovated  upon  a  solid  unbroken 
stylebote^  wbieh  is  however  loo  plain  in  itself  to  aceonl  with 
the  ordeTt  and  even  looks  poor  and  onflnished.  from  the 
Wantof  a  suitable  socle  and  ba»e  mouldings. 
STYLO'CERUS.    [Dekr,  vol.  vui .  p.  362.] 
STYPlH  S  (fi  ora  (rrvirnicoc,  'astringent '),  agents  which 
check  the  How,  generally  of  blood,  from  a  relaxed  or  rup- 
tured vtiteol    Thev  are  a  kind  of  astringent,  and  the  prin- 
aplo  of  their  mode  of  action  has  been  already  detailed. 
[AsTRiNOBNTa.]    The  only  point  requiring  notko  bore  is 
loenlbree  the  noeaasily  of  their  prompt  employraent,  as  the 
naiuial  disposition  of  the  blood  to  coagulate  becomes  less 
and  leas  as  it  •'ontinue^i  to  flow,  till  fainniig  be  induced,  and 
a  cessation  of  the  riincnl  rei«ults,  after  much  injury  u  done 
to  tije  system.    The  bleeding  may  he  mpuntuiiuous,  as  is 
frequeniiy  the  case  with  young  persons,  from  whoso  nose 
blood  frei|uenily  ttow.s,  even  when  perfe«^tly  «|Oiot(  but  atill 
more  fieqnenily  when  running  or  lifiing  aomo  heavy 
weight,  or  it  nay  be  the  oonsaquonoa  of  a  woim^  aodi  aa  a 
loaab-hilab  orof  IhooamMlioo  effttoollw  I 


cutting  instrument.  Those  astringents  are  alone  entitled  la 
be  called  styptics  which  can  be  applied  directly  to  the  blood* 
ing  orifice;  and  of  these  some  act  chemically,  others  vilaUf* 
and  others  merely  nechanicaUy.  Of  chemical  atypUea.  * 
saturated  solution  of  atom,  or  aalphalo  of  tine,  or  creaaote. 
are  tbe  best.  Strong  acetic  acid  acts  both  chemically  and 
vitally.  When  blood  continues  to  ooze  from  tbe  socket  of  a 
tuotli,  it  is  a  useful  ])lan  lu  plug  it  with  a  sponge-tent, 
whirl),  as  u  expands  quite  fills  up  the  !^ocket,  and  restrains 
tbe  h»morrha)^e. 

STYRA'CEiB,  a  small  natural  order  of  plants,  placed  by 
Lindley  in  Ua  polyoaipous  group  of  monopetalous  Exoftens. 
The  ^oeiea  an  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves  with- 
out atipnlash  usnally  turning  yellow  in  drying.  The  flowers 
are  axillary,  and  ate  either  solitary  or  clustered  with  mem- 
brsnsceous  bracts.  The  calyx  is  persistent,  and  has  five 
divi.sions;  corolla  with  divi^ions,  frequently  difliering  from 
the  caKx. and  with  imbricated  aestivation;  alamens  varying 
in  number,  arising  from  the  tube  uf  the  corolla,  with  2-cellea 
anthers;  ovary  3-6-ceUed,  with  few  ovules,  a  simple  style, 
and  capitate  sti^a;  fruit  a  drupe;  seeds  solitary,  with  the 
embryo  lying  in  the  midst  of  attmnien.  Thia  order  ia 
nearly  allied  to  Brieaeatt.  firom  whieb  it  diflbra  in  habit,  its 
definite  seeds,  and  its  frequently  inferior  o\an,.  It  differa 
from  EbenaccsD  in  its  stamens  being  peiijjuiuus,  in  the  in- 
sertion of  the  ovules,  and  its  simple  si)lc-  It  is  liowe\eran 
order  on  which  there  are  many  diiiereni  opinions,  some  re- 
ferring all  its  genera  to  Bbensceso,  whilst  others  separate 
from  it  the  genera  Symplocos  and  Halesta  aa  typea  of  dia* 
tinct  orders. 

The  apeciea  are  found  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  parts 
of  North  and  South  America,  and  ako  in  Nepaul  snd  China. 

This  order  is  chiefly  remarkable,  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  for  furnishing  the  Sioiax  and  Benzoin  of  commerce, 
which  contain  a  peculiar  acid  called  ihe  benzoic.  Some  of 
the  s(>ecies  are  used  for  dyeing  yellow,  and  a  species  of 
Alstonia  is  employed  as  a  aubslilute  for  tes.^  Tbe 
of  Halesia  are  the  snow-drop  trooa 


a,  Braaeh  ahowtaf  Invn  tmi  iSm 
ptricyauw  sumMi*  •nd  piMil ;  «^  Ml 
UKIioo  of  ofury.  .ha«iu(  SwUll  t, 

Bidx  ot  albumen, 

STYRAX  (from  erfpot).  thoaanoof  a  genus  of  planta 
fbrming  the  type  of  tbe  natural  order  StyraceaD.  It  haa  a 
persistent  campanulate  5  toothed  calyx ;  monopetalous 
deeply  3-7-cleft  corolla ;  10  stamens  tnonadelphous  at  tbe 
base,  with  linear  2-celled  anthers;  superior  ovary  with 
indefinite  ovules,  with  simple  style  and  3-lobed  stwoM; 
fruit  a  dry  diupe;  seed  with  a  double  teata,  invertoaooH 
br)o,  and  fleaby  albumej.  The  spaeios  aro  dagastlreea 
and  ahrnbi,  mostly  eovered  with  bain  having  a  atellate  fonn. 
with  onltra  leaves  and  white  or  cream-coloured  racemose 


  —  .  -  w       v>  WBU  I  «««       I  »H  ILi 

floMBk  They  are  principally  naUves  of  America  and  Asia: 
«M  ia  flnmd  ia  Btuofo  and  «M  in  AMm. 
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Siffrax  (^leinalu.  vStiatii  Storax:  ieavas  ovate,  downy 
tawatb,  »hining  «bof*}  racemes  5-6-fluwered,  limple, 
•borier  than  Uw  iMvei.  It  ia  a  miive  of  Sjrria,  Iiiljr.  and 
iDflft  parts  of  the  Levant  It  it  eonnon  all  over  Grecee  and 

the  Peloponnesus,  where  Dr.  SiblFiorp  focm!  it  LCta nij.; 
aitDtist  lite  yame  deni^tiauun  as  that  given  it  b>  Tl^eu^jlu  iiaius 
and  DtOttCorides,  the  moderti  name  being  trrovpaxi.  It  was 
first  eullivated  in  Engknd  by  GeiarUe,  but  i»  »ull  a  rare 
iriant  tn  this  eountry.  Oae  of  the  finest  specimens  k  in  the 
Botanie  Garden  at  CbeUea,  and  is  annually  covered  in  May 
lad  Jane  with  a  proriiaion  oC  rich  blossoms.  Tbit  it  the 
species  which  yields  the  Storax  which  is  atlmitted  into  the 
Materia  Medica  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  [Sttiiax.} 
TliLTt;  is  however  another  Slorax  known  iu  cornmerre,  with 
vt  hicli  this  roust  not  be  confounded,  and  which  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Liquidambar  slyraciflua,  a  pIlBt  bdODfiVg  tO 
the  natural  order  BalsamacecD. 

&fiaijEO*n»  Banjamin  Siurax,  or  Gum-benjamin  tree: 
JcMet  ofalMbloof,  poinledt  glabrous  above,  downy  be- 
neath; taeevaea  oooipoiind,  alioMt  the  length  of  the  leaves. 
It  is  a  native  t  f  Sumatra  and  Java.  It  is  the  plant  which 
produces  the  ^um  Bunsoin  or  Benjamin  of  cuuimerce,  and 
which,  as  svfU  as  Slorax,  is  used  in  mil  Ii.  hil-  [Benzoin.] 
The  great  cousumplion  however  of  these  resins  in  not  an 
medirines,  but  in  their  use  as  incense  in  (he  worship  of  the 
Soaan  Gtlhulic*  and  Mobamroedana.  Though  older  bola- 
J^l>  ae  Garriast,  Grim,  and  others,  were  ar^uainted  with  the 
traa  lhat  yielded  UensoiD,  Ray  confounded  it  with  the  genus 
I«iirus.  and  tjnQaua  with  the  genera  Croton  and  lermi- 
nalia.  Dryander  gave  a  correct  account  of  the  plant  in 
I7b7,  and  leferred  it  to  its  present  pottilion. 

S.  grand'/otiut,  large-leaved  Stvrax:  leaver  broad, 
obovate,  poiaied,  slightly  serrated,  green  above,  duwn>-  be- 
Malh;  lower  pedunnlee  l-lbwered,  solitary,  axillary.  A 
naliv*  of  North  America,  in  wooda  and  on  tha  banks  of 
rivers  ftom  Virginia  to  Georgia.  It  ia  a  handaoma  thrub, 
bearing  white  Mower!.,  opening  them  in  June  and  .Vugust. 

5.  itnrigaiiu  and  &  fmiveruienlui  are  North  American 
specie«.  aud  ai*  natitoi  «f  tha  wooda  of  ihaCaioliiMa  and 
Virginia. 

Several  other  speeiot  u»  dMOllb«ll  frnoi  Bonttk  Amorica, 
moalljr  from  Brasil. 

Tha  hardy  apoeiM  of  Stmx  an  well  adapted  for  shrub* 
beries,  on  acoouni  of  tMU  Mwfgt  and  baadsoaa  flowers. 
They  may  be  propagated  by  aeoda  somi  hi  pota  of  light  soil, 
and  exposed  to  v^armth.  but  the  best  mode  is  by  layers, 
which  should  be  put  flown  in  autumn  or  hprini?. 

STYRAX  OFKICINA'LIS  -.s  the  source  of  the  officinal 
storax,  though  an  article  is  occasionally  vended  under  this 
name,  which  is  oblainod  from  the  Liquidamber  atyradflua. 
and  parfaapa  other  tnaeiaa  of  Liquidambar.  Of  genuine  aio- 
laz  chevB  are  lavieiai  viriotias,and  of  ihoea  known  to  ibe  ao* 
tienu  many  are  now  altogether  unascertainable,  while  of  those 
mentioned  by  even  recent  writers  several  are  very  rare,  and 
o!il\  of  curiosity,  not  of  comnicn  ial  importance.  The 

tree  gruws  in  Greece  aud  At<ia  ^(.nor,  and  is  cultnaied  in 
tha  aouth  of  France,  in  uhich  last  no  lesm  exudes,  except 
oeeaoionally,  after  very  warm  summers.  Asiatic  Turkey 
tuppliaa  whatever  is  met  witli  in  commerce.  It  ia  prooured 
by  ineiaioot  in  tha  bark,  or  parbaps  frum  tha  punetures  of 
inaacta.  What  Itowa  Ihm  these  openings  n  a  liquid  re- 
sinous substance,  which  c  ni  r.  'ws  mio  small  tears.  aUout 
the  »i?e  of  peas;  these,  a^gieyuted  into  maM>es,  cx)iiiiiiuie 
tn«  ityrajT  u'.Ijus.  wlncli  is  of  extreme  rarity.  Another  furm 
ia  that  called  fmygdaimdei,  also  uf  great  rarity  and  exira- 
Tanant  price.  It  is  aometim«i  termed  ealamila  vera.  The 
eooiDoarcial  article  ia  of  variou*  degreea  of  purity  and  ex- 
cellence. Ooa  kind  it  callod  ftanv  onteMtte  v»garu,  or 
Smit  Mtoraeina.  Thia  alwaya  eoniaina  mora  or  less  saw- 
dust, mixed  with  Tariid>le  quantitiaa  of  roshi.  It  is  generally 
in  large  round  cakes,  of  a  brown  colour,  verging  to  red  or 
black,  with  fragrant  odour,  brittle,  and  friable,  but  Mfiens 
in  the  moutli,  and  has  a  bitter  tasle.  It  burns  ^  i  li  a  light 
flame.  It  is  cousidered  to  be  an  artificial  compound,  pre- 
pared cbietlv  m  Venice  and  Trieste.  According  to  the 
analyaia  of  Aoioieh,  it  eootaina— volaiilo  oil,  a  tiaoa  only ; 
Tcsin.  floa  92 10  9S  per  eent  in  di Aront  apodBMU ;  honsoie 
aci !.  from  1  to  2  r'  ■  ^"t.;  gum.  7  10  14;  woody  Bbce.  20 
lo  -27  ;  ammonia,  au  la  ippreciable  qiiAnlily. 

Su)rax  IS  stiinulaiinf;  hi  \-L'iee  dependent  on  its  purity. 
For  medicai  purpoa«»  it  i»  directed  to  bepur)fie>l  by  solution 
io  ainahol.  atiauiing,  and  afterwards  distilling  off  the  spirit. 
Ihi  midBMn  ia  than  nmd  in  a  Ibv  Ktapaiatioaa,  aach  aa 


tinctures  and  piUs.  It  foraeily  entered  into  a  multitnte 
of  comjioands,  but  it  has  been  greail/  discarded,  from  tha 
oatensivo  adoltaratioiia  piaetioed  with  it,  and  it  night  ba 
altogether  aupplantod  by  benioin.   It  la  much  uiod  to  form 

pnsiiltc^,  and  for  fumigations.  The  batk  is  called  cortex 
Tht/mmmatit.  or  cortex  thurit,  from  whiel,  by  boiling, 
liquid  slitrax  is  procured,  as  well  as  from  tiie  liquidambar. 
Tliere  is  a  storax  from  Bogota,  but  its  source  is  unknown, 

8TYRIA.  THE  DUCHY  OF.  iu  Austria,  is  situated 
between  45'  54'  and  47"  6o'  N.  lat.,  and  botwaon  IS"  at' 
and  16°  25'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  lha  north  and  north- 
west by  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  on  the  west  by  Illyria, 
on  the  south  by  Illyria  and  Croatia,  and  on  the  east  by 
Crodtia  and  Hunftary.  Tlie  area  is  about  86UU  square 
miles,  or  about  one-fourth  of  that  of  Scotland,  and  the  po- 
pulation amounts  to  950,000  souls.  The  northern  and 
western  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  high  mountains, 
which  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  the  Styrlan  Alpa. 
Properly  speaking  they  ai«  tvo  gpeat  braQNiia  of  ua 
Julian  Alps,  wbioh  axlond  to  tha  eaat;  one  of  theoo 
branches  separates  the  valley  of  the  Ens  from  lhat  of  the 
Mur,  ruiLs  south  ea.st,  as  far  u.s  the  Wild  Alps,  to  the  west  of 
Scmmering.  .vl  ur,  u  joins  the  None  Alps,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding in  a  snuih-easterly  direction  forms  the  boundary 
towards  Austria  below  the  Ens.  extends  into  Hungary, 
and  gradually  declines  to  the  plain  of  Oedenburg.  Tha 
other  branch  divides  the  valley  of  the  Mur  fVom  thatof  tha 
Drave,  aud  forma  tha  fioniiar  botwaon  Btyria  and  Carin- 
thia.  To  the  south  of  the  Mur  the  Bacher  chain  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  hi  ii  i  li  A  third  mountain-chain  runs 
from  Loibl  to  the  Save,  and  ioruis  on  that  side  tiie  boun- 
dary towards  Cariiuhia.  None  of  the  mountains  rise  to 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow ;  on  the  north-western  6ontior 
there  are  some  glaciers,  but  still  below  the  ahiidota  tiiow^ 
line.  The  highest  mountaina  tbat  liavo  boon  Bflatniid  aw 
the  Gi6«ienboig.  8S81  Ibot;  tho  Eioonhat,  76f6  fbot;  tha 
Giimmine. 7540 feet;  the Slangalpe,  7140;  theilochschwab. 
71a4;  and  the  Bachstein,  7008  feet,  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  provineeconiauis 
few  lofty  mountains,  but  there  are  many  01  moderate  eleva- 
tion, and  numerous  gentle  eminences,  some  of  which  are 
separated  by  extensive  valleys.  In  conformity  with  tha 
physical  character  uf  the  country,  it  is  divided  into  Vppw 
Styria,  whiab  oorapriiai  tha  amaUar  north-western  portion, 
whieh  18  antiraty  noontamoita,  anil  Lower  Styria.  which  ia 
the  south-eastern,  asitl  Ingcr,  lower,  and  level  portion. 
'  Siyna.'  says  Blumcritjacli,  '  is  properly  a  mountainoua 
country,  but  uilii  the  richest  diversity;  a  wild,  romantic, 
beautiful  region,  which  surpasses  the  magnificence  and 
variety  of  the  finest  English  park.  Throughout  the  whole 
country  tb«re  ia  an  alternation  of  lofty  peaked  rooka  and 
perpendicular  willib  flowny  maodowa,  lovely  valleya,  da<h 
impenetrable  foroato,  rushing  waterfalls,  peaccf  j'  bkea, 
castles,  and  villages.'  The  country  has  numerous  j  vers, 
all  of  which  tlow  into  the  Danube,  and  for  the  most  part  by 
an  east  course.  The  principal  iiversare,  Ist,  the  Mur,  which 
rises  in  a  lake,  traverses  the  centre  of  the  country  for  about 
180  miles,  is  joined  by  many  smaller  rivers,  anid  aniam 
Hungary  at  Maiit;  2nd,  the  Drove,  which  entail  Styiia 
below  Hohenaaalhan,  and  enters  Croatia  at  Fridau ;  gfd, 
the  Ens;  4th.the1Uab.  The %ive only  toooliea  the aontbem 
frontier,  tov^ards  ihe  government  of  Laibach,  but  is  joined 
by  the  Siin  and  tho  Soila,  the  latter  of  which  bounds  for  some 
extent  the  souili-eastern  frontier  towards  Croatia.  The 
Mur,  Dravc.  Ens,  and  Save  are  navigable  by  boats.  There 
are  no  large  lakes,  but  many  small  ones.  The  largeat  ut% 
tho  Grundelseo,  above  718  Aualrian  aeroa  in  axtani,  in  nanf 
plaeea  6u  fathoms  deep,  and  SOSI  Aot  abova  tha  larw 
of  the  sea ;  the  Altenauaseeraee,  9S8  aena  in  extent,  and  2280 
Paris  feel  above  the  level  uf  tho  aoa.  The  country  abounda 
in  cold,  warm,  an  I  lut  mineral-springs,  the  best  known  and 
mmt  celebrated  ot  which  are  the  chalybeate  watort  of 
Kohitftch,  the  sulphureous  and  alkaline  springs  of  NailllMI% 
the  alkaline  waters  of  Sekau,  and  some  others. 

Like  all  oanotriM  tnat  ihonnd  in  limestone  mountaina, 
Styria  hM  itunarons  CMam^  tha  mm  intonotuig  of  wUoh 
is  the  Ifimits  oavom. 

Soil  and  Climate. — The  air  in  tho  mountainous  part  ia 
bleak,  though  pure:  in  the  vaile'is  of  L>,ULr  Siyria  the 
temperature  is  much  milder,  and  tlie  miu'  and  tnaixe 
flourish.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  various-  A  great  part 
of  Upper  St)'ria  consists  of  ban  naked  limestona  rocks 
and  ataiila  moaniain^  hat  Lower  Stvrta  hia  aoaof  my 
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tnitools,  with  game,  poultry,  flsh,  and  bees.  The  breeding  of 
enllle  is  vety  generaL  The  aniroaU  are  wcil-ihape  l,  but 
small,  and,  a*  usual  in  the  Alps,  are  driven  in  summer  to 
the  bigbeKt  parts  of  tlte  mountains,  and  brought  back  to  tlie 
plains  in  autumn.  Sheep  are  not  numerous,  and  the  horses 
mre  mora  fit  for  dnusbt  than  for  the  saddle.  The  vegetable 
pnidueta  tn  Ttty  diversifled :  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oets, 
though  not  abundant  in  Upper  Styria,  are  of  reonrlubly 
Bne  quality.  In  Lower  StyriA  there  me  Uk«wi«e  malfe, 
millet,  and  buckwhent,  puke  of  various  kinds,  and  culinary 
vegetables;  poiaioe<,  the  culture  of  wliich  was  iiitru<luced 
about  the  midrlle  of  last  century,  are  now  very  extensively  cul- 
tivated. Ot  oleaginous  plants  ihereare  the  poppy,  sunHower, 
«ndni|i«4eed.  Very  I  ittloheinpis  grown;  MHie  flu  is  raised, 
iral  not  tuffident  for  hoiMcoiuitmfftMm.  Ofltto  jtm  hops 
bave  been  cttltivatedwithtiiooaH.  Winoandfrnitaieainong 
the  chief  productions.  Timber  is  a  very  important  article. 
The  principal  kinds  of  timber  are  the  oak  and  the  beech  in 
Lower  Styria;  the  pine,  fir,  che»nut,  walnut  i roe,  red  yew, 
stone-pine,  lime,  white  poplar,  ttnd  willow  ore  scattered  oi-er 
the  whole  country,  but  for  the  most  part  they  grow  in  furest*. 
The  creat  woaltb  of  Styria  however  consitu  in  its  mines, 
which  are  eonSnad  to  the  imaUer  roountainona  portion  of 
the  country.  The  moat  important  minerala  «M— ailrer, 
eopper,  lead,  iron  (540,OtH>  evt.  a  year),  alum,  eobalt,  toK 
pill  1  irinrble,  an<i  coals. 

Muiiufiu-iurfis  and  Trade.— The  manufactures  of  the 
ooumry  are  rliietly  of  mineral  products,  the  mo^t  important 
of  which  is  iron.  The  iron-iDtnes  in  the  Erzbcru,  in  the 
nortb  of  Styria,  were  well  known  to  the  Romans.  This 
BWUDtain  does  not  contain  ibe  ora  in  veins  or  atrata,  but 
prasania  a  ootid  ma^s  of  Iron^te,  wbieh  tea  bee«  wraught 
witbout  intorraptian  for  aiavaA  caoturiaf. 

Styria  does  not  nanafoetofb  ttie  whole  of  tllo  iron  pro- 
duced  ;  lha  surplus  i*  exported  y  r'ly  lo  ihs-  :u  rhduchy  of 
Audlria,  where  the  e.xleiisive  iron-:uar<u:"<i(  ii  r  .-^  .trc  chiefly 
iupplifi  fi'nm  S'.vria,  and  partly,  by  way  ci!  111:1 
Trienie,  to  France  and  England.  Tl»ere  are  a  few  manufac- 
tories of  linen,  cotton,  woollens,  and  silk,  but  none  of  con- 
aiderabb  impoirtanca.  Iliare  ia  a  vary  htiik  trade  between 
Upper  and  loww  Styria:  tlia  laltar  aappliaa  tlia former 
with  «om,  wine,  and  tobaoeo,  and  leeaivea  in  rabim  iron, 
timber,  and  salt.  The  axports  to  other  eountriea  are  cfaieiiy 
cattle,  steel,  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  to  Austria.  Hungary,  and 
European  Turkey;  scythes  (a  million),  sickles  ('iUti.OOO  in  a 
year),  steel,  and  somi;  t.I u  r  :  in-ware*,  to  Itnly,  France,  Po- 
land,atid  Ruwia.  Among thesmallerarticiesofiron.seTenil 
millionaof  Jaw's-barps  era  aanoally  exportad.  The  imports 
ava  vary  aanaiderablo,  conaiaiing  ohiailj  af  fine  doiha, 
linena,  oottena,  ailka.  and  Jawaltary,  from  VianBa,  and  colo- 
nial produce  firom  Trieste  and  Fiume.  The  transit  Irade 
between  Italy  and  Germany,  from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  is  very 
im(i  iiiant.  Till*  trade  ia  greatly  facilitated  by  the  good 
road<.  eiipecially  lhat  between  Viennn  and  Trieste,  from 
which  other  great  roads  branch  off  to  ihe  ijn  l,  la  Liiii,  to 
Ofen  1(1  Hungary,  aitd  Carlstadt  in  Croatia.  I'he  principal 
aomineicial  towns  ars  Qiil^  Pettaii.  Leobeu,  Rackersburg, 
and  Marbuis.  The  Rovamment  ia  hka  that  of  tha  olbar 
Aoairian  hemditary  stataa;  ttaa  emperor  baa  tlw  titla  of 
duke  of  Styria.  Tlie  porliam^t.  or  estates  as  they  are  called, 
coDiiist  of  four  orders— the  higher  cler^,  the  nobility,  the 
deputiea  fton  tba  laiidboldierB»  and  tha  depaliM  fk«m  tha 
to«n!i. 

Relij^itm  and  Education.— Tho  inhabitants  consist  of  two 
naiiuns;  Oarmans,  who  are  the  majunty  (above  two-thirds), 
and  Wandli  who  are  of  Slavonian  extraction,  and  ifpeak 
thatr  own  la«guaga.  The  Garmana,  who  Inhabit  all  Upper 
Biyvia  4ia  cirda  of  CMht.  and  a  sohiII  part  of  that  of  Mar- 
burg,  are  a  tall,  handi:or^e,  robust,  good-tempered,  and  in- 
du»trtous  race.  The  •'.'endii  are  weak,  thouj^htless,  disso- 
tttte^and  bigoted.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  ar^  if 
the  Roman  Catholic  n!liKU)n,  the  Luthcraits  not  beifig 
above  3000  in  number,  Tlte  establishments  for  e<iucation 
are,  the  University,  two  theological  schools  in  convents. 
Ibhr  ifymnasia  with  sixty-eight  professors  and  about  itSOO 
student*,  and  627  Roman  Gatholia  and  4  Prolaatant  aeboola. 
There  are,  besides,  several  other  aehaola  for  opeeial  pur- 
poses. The  hospitnU.  infli mariei)  and athar  aharilaUa in* 
stituiion»>  arw  very  numerous. 

Hi3lart/.  —  P\u\y  and  Slrabo  are  the  llrst  aulh  k  ul  i 
give  any  account  of  thi&  province.  The  inhabitants  were 
eamplataly  ■Mivlliaad,  mm  baraaaad  dwadjataiof  pntriMM^ 


m  tbb  raign  of  AQ^rrtttna,  whan  IhaeetititTywaa  auodaed 

by  Tiberius,  and  tlie  caiiern  part  ini  orpnri:r.'!  with  the  pro- 
vince of  Pannonia,  and  the  western  Wiih  mat  of  Noricum, 
Tlie  country  was  even  then  celebrated  for  its  iron,  steel,  and 
cattle;  subsequently  industry  flouritiiied  m  the  towns,  Ckpe- 
cially  in  Oeleja  (Cilly ),  Petovium  (Pettau).  and  other  placet. 
Christianity  penetrated  early  into  this  country,  and  apread 
so  rapidly,  that  epiacopal  sees  were  estaUUied  at  Fkttanaiil 
Cilly ;  but  the  irruption  of  the  northeni  hordes  put  an  aad 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  which  wa»  successively 
overrun  by  the  West  Goths,  the  Huns,  the  East  Ooihs.  the 
Heruli.  the  Lombards,  i!ie  Franks,  and  other  barbarians. 
In  the  sixili  century  the  Slavonians  estalilislied  themselves 
in  Lower  Styria,  and  afterwards,  when  they  had  expelled 
the  Avari«  in  Upper  Slyria.  till  they  were  overpowered  by 
the  Germane.  Charlamagne,  havinw  aonqnered  Styna^ 
divided  it  among  aaveral  eonnta:  onder  bia  eaeeeeion  the 
country  euffered  from  the  iiiiernal  discords  of  its  chiefs,  by 
the  Incursions  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  by  the  m\'asion  of 
the  Magyars,  from  wh  ise  yoke  it  was  delivered  by  the 
victory  obtained  over  them  by  the  emperor  Olho  the  Great, 
in  the  year  955.  Tlie  country  was  divided  afterwards  into 
a  number  of  principalities,  of  which  that  called  tha  eoanty 
of  Steyer  was  successively  enlarged  to  iia  preaent  asimt 
under  rulara  wim  bora  the  titla  of  maigrtvcek  and  afk«*> 
ward!  of  dokaat  till  it  van  aanend.  at  lha  and  af  lha 
twelfth  century,  to  Awttii^  with  iiliiab  it  haa«var  etnea 

been  united. 

Vjiio'js  ei,-f[it-;  cViecked  the  prospc-rilv  of  (lie  rnnulrv, 
such  as  the  repeate<l  iuvasiuns  of  the  Magyars  and  the 
Turks,  famine,  pestilence,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jewa,  and 
the  insarreetiou  of  the  peatantty.  The  dootrinet  <^  tba 
Oarmaa  lafonnarahad  been  adopted,  about  the  year  IMIt 
by  so  great  a  pmporiion  of  tha  inhaUtoiiti»  that  thcj  were 
openly  presnnM  and  taught  in  the  ebarehee  end  the  nnme* 

roui  schools  which  the  Protestants  l;arl  ettabliahed.  At 
the  diet  held  at  Aui,'sburg  in  1547.  B  i' John  Ungnad, 
at  the  head  of  the  Sun  ins,  iijipl  e  i  to  the  emperor  aiid 
empire  for  the  free  exeic^sc  ot  leligion.  whicii  the  I'roiea- 
lants  did  not  however  obtain  till  ih<;  diets  held  at  Bruek,  in 
1576  and  1 678,  when  the  archduke  Charles  11^  being  sorely 
pressed  by  the  Turk*,  waa  obliKod  lo  grant  it.  tlw  gnatar 
part  of  tba  nobility,  half  of  the  oitiaam.  and  a  eooaidimbla 
number  of  peasants  having  alv^y  embraced  the  new  doc- 
trines. 

The  rapid  spread  of  th.;  Keformation  had  been  greatly 
promoted  by  the  schwl  :  i  G.  i  z,  lui,  I  '.ed  m  1j6S.  while 
the  arcliduke  Charles  was  absent  in  Spain,  which  the 
estates  of  the  duchy  converted,  in  1373,  into  a  high  school 
for  Ftoteatania,  and  provided  it  with  profeaeora  ftum  foraign 
countriee,  aminant  for  their  leeming.  Tha  areiidaM 
Charles  had  already  called  in  the  Jesuits  to  his  aid,  in  1^70, 
and  lie  assii^ncd  them  a  residence  in  1573;  on  the  I2ih  of 
November  in  liio  same  \ear.  he  louiided  the  Citli  iln  high 
scliuul  ut  Griiiz.  and,  at  the  in»tigalioni>  of  his  wife  Miiiaof 
Bavaria,  who  was  full  of  zeal  fur  the  Romish  religion,  ho 
took  measures  to  restrict  the  principles  of  tho  Reforroeiion* 
whieh  Utason  Ferdinand  II.  prosecuted  with  so  m«ieh«notgp 
and  rigour,  that  a  buodted  yean  after  the  first  appearanoa 
af  tba  Proteelant  pfeaehora  in  the  eonniry,  all  Styria  waa 
re-annexed,  by  violence,  to  the  Romish  fa  li  SuppOTted 
by  the  garrison  of  the  citadel  of  Griiiz,  w  hu-h  wa»  consi- 
derably iiicii'iisod  f.ii'  (liL-  jiurp<iM-.  Ferdinand  revoked  his 
father's  grtini  of  ilie  fruc  tixercise  of  their  religion,  and  com- 
manded the  estates  lo  dismiss  the  Protestant  clergymen 
and  teaebers  from  all  the  churches  and  schools  within 
fourteen  days.  On  the  2Sih  September,  1598,  the  taaeheca 
waca  atrietly  eammaadad  to  htava  the  city  of  Oriiii  on  tha 
nma  day  faafore  aoneet,  and  the  hereditary  esuiea  wiibin  a 
week,  on  pain  of  death,  and  never  to  n  um  u->  ibem.  Tlio 
Protestant  high  school  was  cli>&ed  ;  a  R  riii  ,li  anti-refbrma- 
liiiu  fiMiira i>>[i)n  was  appointed,  vvlurii  tR.asie<l  of  having 
burned  iiu  Jewer  than  4O,U0O  volumes  of  Protestant  books; 
and  nil  Protestant  ciliseos  were  eiQOiB«d  either  to  embrace 
the  Romish  religion,  or  to  aeil  their  property,  and  with  tha 
proceeds,  after  tte  dadiMrtieK  of  one-tenth,  lihwiw  to 
leavathacoimiry.  liny  pnifoeeom  of  tlw  doctrines  of  the 
Relbnoation  alyur^  thair  foitb,  in  order  to  remain  in  the 
laud  of  their  fathers;  ao.Ouu  others,  of  Ibe  ricbest  and 
must  distingut«l»ed  families,  and  amonj?  them  many  of  the 
noblest  houMc-,  1,  :'.  their  native  country;  end  iaiily,  oihers 
concealed  their  opuiioni.  and  cherished  them  in  ailonoa 
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openijr  to  proU-s*  th*tr  failb. 

(Hauel;  Siein;  Di$  OetterreiehiKher  National  Bney- 
clopddte,  CvmtrmtionM  Ltmeon;  Biumenbacb.  G«- 
mSttU  der  OutavMdmkm  Mamnkit^  fcc- ) 

8TYX  (ar«6  or  xrayic  UhiK  »  ionU  •UwNRi  ia  Um  norih 
of  Arcadia,  which  is  now  ealled  MauronARk  AeeoRlini;  to 
Iler  iiIjIus  ivi.  74)  its  soun-e  was  in  tho  Arcadian  town  f 
^lontiLrta.  Vilruvius  ( viii.  3 )  stales  tlial  its  water  desii  aveti 
all  bra»»,  iron,  and  «iUer  vessels  wlucii  were  lilltr  l  v  iih  it. 

Ia  the  antwnt  luyibulugy  tbe  Styx  wa»  believed  to  be  the 
iniilBipal  rirar  of  the  lower  world,  round  vbich  it  liowod 
BiM  tiBMu  (Viig,  ^K..  vi  439.)  It  «M  bdwfwl  to  be 
■a  trn  of  lb*  river  Omaoiu,  which  Bowtd  roand  our  Mith. 
and  the  river  Cocytus  was  tliought  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Bi)\.  When  ilie  gorh  oT  the  antieata  took  a  great  oath, 
they  ril\v;i\>,  a.»i  n  liy  thj  A.iLer  of  Slyx,  and  awful  punish- 
Cmt  awaited  him  who  swore  faUely.  Tlie  dninity  of  the 
tifsr  Styx  was  a  nympb  of  the  same  name,  who  dwelled  at 
the  entrunca  of  tho  lower  world  in  a  spaoiout  grotto  iup- 
poried  by  silver  eeluiBBa.   (Hetiod..  Tfleog.,  778.) 

6UABIA,  one  of  the  ten  otrcle^  iniA  whieh  Getiuoj 
was  divided  previously  to  1806,  comprehendert  the  aonth- 

westerii  part  of  Germany,  one  of  ihc  tivT^t  beautiful  and 
fertile  IracU  of  ihe  whole  empire,  tiavtiitd  by  ihu  U,mube 
from  :tie  »ouih-wtsi  -q  the  nonh-east,  by  the  Black  Forest 
oaihew^t,  and  by  uu:  Al[>ainihaii>ieriuraiidun  the  youth. 
It  was  situated  between  France.  Bavaria,  Swiiterland,  Fran- 
eiKu»,eiMi  the  circle* of  (hv  Rhine,  and  iiad  an  area  of  l3,uuo 
equfe  «ilei|  vilh  S.MO»MII  inhabitants,  lu  chief  natural 
pmiMtioaa  «re  eora,  wine,  and  £ruit«  and  in  the  noiui- 
leinetts  parts  minerals,  and  timbor.  wfateh  ia  floated  dowa 

tho  Neckar  ;inr!  "'v.-  Rl.iii^-iu  llulland.  Tho  conn tt_v  oftliu 
Suevi,  from  t^ituiu  tiic  iiauie  ui  8Li&Ui.i  if'  suppobe  i  to 
been  derived,  was  more  exiensive  than  iIh  uji  ilLWi  cinlf. 
Christianity  was  inirodu&id  at  the  be^>ninii)r  ol  ihe  »evenlh 
eentury  by  the  iru>h  monk  Culumba.  In  the  year  1080 
Hanry  IV.  fav*  the  daehy  of  Saahia  to  Count  Fnderiak 
ef  Bbbanrtaalta.  the  aoeeator  of  the  eiB|ierora  af  lb* 
house  of  Suabia.  Frederick  did  not  however  obtain  peace- 
able poMOision  of  the  durhy  till  1U9S.  Under  his  dis- 
tinguished successors,  the  Suabians  were  the  richest,  tin-  j 
most,  civilised,  and  the  most  respected  of  all  the  nations  ui 
Germany.  But  wben  the  Italian  wars  and  tlio  contest  with 
the  Guelphs  had  broken  the  power  of  the  house  of  Uolieii- 
etauSen,  and  it  became  extinct  on  the  execution  of  Con- 
radin  ia  tU9,  lhair  traaaals,  eitiea,  pialatea,  and  coents 
made  themeelTee  mdependent.  Many  Saabian  eitiesjoined 
lliL-  Rh('n;,ii  Kt  ieration.  founded  in  1264,  and  Wiiriembcrs; 
111  t.iiu<j  muasuro  look  the  place  of  the  exiincl  durhy  of 
S;iaii':i.  'l  iiis  isnottliu  plai-u  Id  ti-'iL-r  irno  ihe  delaiU  of 
aubaequenl  event:!,  the  sufferings  of  the  people  truni  re« 
paalad  wars,  ii  om  civil  diseords  and  disputes  between 
pffinaea  and  their  sul^eals»  till  the  final  dissolution  of  the 
MliMt  •Melitvtion  ef  the  empire,  and  the  partition  of 
tte  cooiitrir  among  WQrtemberg;  Bavarilb  oadhni.  the 
prioaai  of  HoUeneollern,  the  prineaor  MelrtaMtMii,  Aus- 
tria, and  He«  L  D  ^  mstadt.  Tha  iiiBMt«iti«  «•  Aii»%a 
burg.  Stutigatd,  uuJ  Ulm. 

The  very  name  of  Suabia  has  disappeared  from  liie  rr.aps 
aad  gaaeiteers  of  Germany,  and  was  only  revived  about 
three  fears  ago  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  who  restored  to  the 
eiielaa  of  the  kingdom  the  antieat  bittafioal  naaMSi  and 
gatw  tbai  of  Soabia  to  tbeainle  of  tbt  Upaar  Duabe. 

(CoHvenaiioHt  Lewieont  BSkam,  Xmhmg*  Ltximm ; 
Weimar  Almanack.  &c.) 

SUAKIN  or  80UAKIN,  a  town  or  seaport  in  Nubia, 
OQ  the  WMt  shore  <if  the  Red  Sea,  is  m  19*  4'  N.  let. 
sod  37*  30'  E.  long.,  at  the  extremity  uf  a  narrow  inlet, 
abeoi  twelve  miles  in  length  and  two  in  width.  The 
Mtranee  of  the  bay  is  only  about  sixty  fSithoms  wide,  hot  it 
epM*  gmdualljr  to  (tea  nilei.  With  M»tbarly  wiode  it  it 
very  oifBeolt  to  enter  er  te  leave  the  baj.  Bat  whan 
ihn  wi]irl«  aro  from  the  south,  there  is  a  regular  land- 
breeze  every  morning,  which  obviates  all  difficulties.  The 
Ij,  !i;ls  a  Autl'ir  ent  depth  of  water,  gt'iit  rally  varying  be- 
tween fifteen  and  nineteen  fathoms  At  the  bottom  of  tho 
bar  there  are  several  islands,  on  one  of  which  the  town  u 
^udt.  The  town  is  separated  ftom  its  suburb,  catied  £1 
Geyf.  which  stands  on  the  mainland,  by  an  arm  of  the  sea 
aboat  Ave  hundred  j arde  vida.  The  harhoar.  whieh  is  on 
Ibt  enit  eide  if  tha  Mir^  ii  tumi  by  a  proieeting  part  of 
ItennoliMnli  Hwtmrflheitothntfal  lifaiHril* 


no  anebora^  for  ships  of  eoy  iir  t!    The  islands  and  all  tho 

surrounding  country  are  sandy,  and  produce  only  a  fev 
ah  rubs  or  low  acacias.  The  bouses  of  tue  town  have  one  ar 
two  etorie^  and  are  constructed  of  blocks  of  madreporci. 
They  have  a  neat  appearance,  but  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  falling  to  decay.  The  suburb  El  Goyf  is  mpidljr 
inoreasing  in  sixe  and  population,  and  is  now  larger  than 
till!  town  itself;  but  there  are  few  houses  of  btone,  ibe 
(^leater  part  of  the  dwellings  being  formed  of  mata  or  ruHhes 
like  those  uf  the  Nubian  Bedouins.  Suakm  has  iliiee 
mosques,  and  Ei  Geyf  one  mosque.  Tbe  waier  of  ibe  wells, 
which  are  about  half  an  hour  from  El  Gevf,  is  lolerabli^ 
hat  in  none  of  ibem  ia  it  g eod.  Burekhanft  estimated  tha 
popahtioa  ef  Sttakfai  at  ahewt  9900,  of  wbom  9999  live  upon 
the  inland  and  the  vest  in  £1  Geyf. 

Sualcin  IS  tho  most  important  trading  plnco  on  the  west 
shore  of  th<'  Rod  Sea.  The  inhubilaiiis  have  na  oilier 
pursuit  than  commerce  eiiher  by  hea  or  with  the  cuniiguous 
countries  of  Eastern  Africa.  They  export  die  commorliiiea 
which  they  receive  from  Eastern  Africa  to  all  the  harboun 
of  Hejaz  and  Yemen,  down  to  Mocha,  but  chiedy  to  Jidda 
and  nodeyda.  Many  of  the  meiabanta  go  to  Sennaar  to 
bay  their  goods,  and,  aAerrvtarning  loSuakin,  they  perform 
the  journey  to  the  .^rnhin:  coast,  but  olhers  iiell  ilioir 
African  merclianditse  1j  i  hu  traders  of  Ihe  toaii,  bv  \>hum 
they  are  exported  to  Ar;:;ii,i  Tiiey  bring  from  Sentiaar, 
Kurtoun,  and  Siiendy,  slavtis,  gold,  tobacco,  incense,  and 
ostrich  feaihors;  from  Beled-el-Taka,  a  country  ailuaied  oB 
the  east  of  the  river  Aibara.  i^reat  quantities  of  dhurra; 
and  ibey  collect  in  the  country  to  tlie  west  of  the  town 
krger  numbeta  el  water«akins^  keitfaern  sacks,  ami 
tanned  hides,  all  whieh  articles  And  a  ready  sale  in  the 
iwrrs  of  Arabia.  The  Ij.  U-,  arc  tanned  by  the  Hc-cloiiiiis 
uliu  live  in  the  neigiiUuuuiig  muuntaiiiii,  and  are  used 
111  Arabia  to  make  Kaudals.  A  lai^e  quaniiiy  uf  buiicr 
in  a  liquid  stale,  the  only  form  in  which  it  is  U8«d  in 
this  country,  is  likewise  exported  to  Arahia.  as  wail  as 
mats  uade'ef  doum-leavei)  *liieban  partly  need  to  cover 
the  floomof  tbaiaa«|uee  at  Maoca  and  Meoine.  and  partly 
bought  by  the  pilgrims  for  the  nurpose  of  kneelinu  upon 
when  they  pray.  These  two  articles  are  alM  obtained  Irum 
■l.L  Red  uiiis  111  the  raouiilaiii*  near  Suakm.  livrsf*  and 
ill uiiit;ilaries  are  biou^ihl  from  the  countries  on  the  buiiks 
of  the  Nile,  and  sent  tu  Hodeyda.  At  Jidda  the  Suakin 
merchants  purchase  all  the  Indian  goods  which  eie  \i  anted 
for  the  Afrwan  markeieaikd  the  caitsuaplien  of  iheir  own 
town,  ai  diaisis  and  anwdMnia  ftr  wemen,  huuwhuld 
ttiensils,  and  several  Idnde  of  pravisten  for  ihe  labie,  such 
as  Indian  sugar,  coffee,  onions,  and  parlu-ulaily  ilalee. 
which  are  not  produced  in  any  part  uf  Ea&lerii  Nubia. 
Much  iron  is  also  imported  fur  luiiccsi  and  knives,  which  are 
manufaoiured  by  common  smiths,  wliu  are  the  only  arii!-ai)s 
at  Suakin,  except  masons  and  carpenters,  and  furnish  thene 
weapons  to  all  tha  Bedouins  in  a  circuit  of  fifteen  days' 
journey  The  trade  by  sea  carried  on  principally  in 
sidpe  heknging  to  people  af  Suakin  and  Jidda;  they  are 
almeat  entmly  occupied  in  sailing  between  the  two  cna^is. 
Thry  are  often  manned  by  Bedonina,  but  more  coirm  on  v 
hy  Somuulys  from  ihe  African  const  between  Aby-tunia  and 
Cope  Guardafui,  who  sve  llie  best  sailor*  in  ihe  Riil  ,Sea. 
The  number  uf  black  slaves  annually  bri>u^ht  ihiougb 
Suakin  to  the  coast  uf  Arabia  amounts,  according  to  ilurek> 
bardt,  to  batwaan  SAOtt  and  3uoo.  snd  about  an  equel 
number  are  sent  thara  from  Itassowsb  in  Abvsstnhi.  where 
about3500  are  annually  shipped  lo  Mocha.  Many  piUrtms, 
mostly  negroee  from  BelM-el-Sudan.  who  have  been  con- 
veiitil  to  the  Mohammedan  fuilh,  poss  annually  through 
SuakiM  in  goinir  lo  or  returning  fruin  the  holy  ciiies  of 
Arabia. 

The  inhabitants  of  Suakm,  like  those  of  all  Ihe  harbours 
in  the  Red  Sea,  are  a  motley  rare,  but  the  majoniy  of  ihem 
am  deseendania  af  aativea  of  Uadiwmal»  nnd  principally 
af  tha  town  ef  Bbnbher,  ibe  baibonr  of  ibat  eeontry  in  the 

Indian  Ocean;  they  are  ealled  Hadherebe.  Thv  nihtr  n- 
habitanls  are  called  Suakiny,  and  consist  of  ludividus,;^  of 
the  Bedouin  tribes  .f  IIiKlendoB,  Amorer,  the  Bi^harein, 
and  others  of  Arabian  and  of  Turkish  ongin.  TfaeBnihai  ye 
language  is  generally  spoken  in  El  Geyf,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  sneak  the  Atahio  as  their  native  langiwgek 
and  with  the  Jidda  fiMMMlathm.  The  iiinnd  ooniaiBs  • 
publie  achoaL 

(Loid  WwlmMk  Vkgum  md  IVwvdIr  itJUk,  C^lom, 
mM9iik9,49^»MuMi»9^7¥99ai1^HiA} 
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SUA'REZ.  FRANCIS,  eldest  son  of  Oaspar  Suarei  of  I 
Toledo,  and  of  Aolooia  Vazquez  of  Uliul.  was  born  at  i 
Granada,  when  bia  fiiUwr  pneliMd  aa  an  advocalSt  on  liie 
Sih  of  Jmws,  1448.  Ahwt  rMOivins  a  good  el«ai«ntnry 
•tfueatton.  he  wa«  csnt  lo  SalMDsnoa  to  *tudy  law  in  I96t. 
T]ip  iTit-rnbiTi  r,f  itir  Sij."-p',y  of  Jesuit>i,  founded  about  20 
yeaia  beitirc,  were  at  Uus  ume  labouring  lo  extend  the  raioi- 
fli^ttUous  of  their  order  with  th«  full  force  of  ihe  etithusiasra 
which  |2ave  it  birth.  John  Ramirez,  a»  Suarai  aaseried  iii 
altar^Ufe.  induced  no  leu  than  five  hundred  atudent*  of  Sala- 
manca to  devote  th«aiMive«  lo  a  rehgiuus  life  by  ( he  fervour 
of  bispreacbinBonQoadtaRatima  Sunday  in  Suares 
hioMlf  was  amonc  Um  ninnbar.  Ha  aotptfienead  eoiisi> 
derable  diffiotiltjr  belbra  be  oouM  indtiea  tbe  toparion  of  Hhe 
order  to  admit  him  to  probation;  and  even  after  John 
Suaroz,  the  provincial-general,  had  resolved  to  receive  liim, 
on  ii  i  ouiit  of  his  possessing  qualificationi  wl  t  li  avpcared 
eapalile  of  being  tui-ned  to  account,  remoaatrances  were 
•nnd  against  this  determinntioo  by  more  than  one  mera- 
b«  of  iba  Sociaij.  Durinj{  tbe  period  of  bia  noviciate 
Buarai  malnonUy  distinguubad  bimself  by  that  obedience 
and  bumnUy,  and  disregjaid  of  aelf,  wbich  it  waaono  of  the 
ffreat  objects  of  the  foundora  of  tbe  oi4er  to  tmpreaa  upon 
tneir  di»ciple«;  at  the  mme  time  that  something  about  the 
youncr  man  fthuned  tins  submission  to  be  the  consequence 
not  or  a  weak  or  timid  diKpositiiin,  but  of  »  powerful  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  enforcing  self  abasement.  Before  the  proba- 
tionary two  years  were  completed,  hm  Ma  nado  to  begin  his 
pbibNopkiMl  itudiei.  Purauita  eo  new  and  lo  alien  to  his 
UBpaanoned  temper  at  flnt  oxoiMd  in  bim  nothing  bat  aen- 
timents  of  weariness  and  diiguit;  he  made  little  progrea*, 
and  earueitly  begged  of  his  superiors  to  allow  him  to  de- 
sist from  studies  for  which  he  was  convinced  be  had  no 
capacity.  A  more  favourable  opinion  of  hi*  talentii  con- 
tinued iiotwilhsianding  to  ga  n  t;iound  atnoim  the  order, 
and  Martin  Guttierei.  then  in  high  estimation  among  his 
bcatbren,  was  wont  to  aay,  pointing  to  Suarez, '  God  intends. 
tluDUcb  tbe  inatroiMntBiity  of  tbat  brotber,  to  magnifjr  tbe 
eburra,  and  do  bonour  totbo  Soetety.*  Daferrinff  in  tbta,  as 
in  everything,  to  the  directions  of  his  superiors.  Suarez 
toiled  through  the  usual  course  of  philosophical  study,  but 
apparently  with  indiflTer  'iu  ^  i  ress;  for  when  ailvmicei!  lo 
the  theological  classes,  in  whicli  he  took  more  pleasure,  he 
found  his  progress  obstructed  by  hi-,  deflciency  in  ilie  pie- 
paralory  branch«s  of  instruction.    With  the  poweriut  im- 

CBsaioned  will  which  enabled  him  to  wrest,  as  it  were,  by 
ia  periinaeity.  from  tbe  nduotant  fratcmiiy  admiaaion  into 
their  Society,  bo  now  laboured  to  make  up  bis  delieionriea. 
Wiih  this  view  he  compiled  for  himself  ;i  system  of  mela- 
pliysics,  the  same  which.  publi»lie<i  at  a  lalei  period,  witli 
a  very  few  'l  n  ^  i  Mj:;  t  i  i'  l^e^.  el  U'ilc<l  mucli  applaUM.  Ho^  iiig 
eompleti»d  iliu  task,  he  devoted  (he  whole  of  his  private 
hours  to  self  tuition  in  the  science  of  casuistry.  Having 
taken  bis  vowa  at  the  usual  lime.  Suarez  was  immerliaiely 
employed  in  the  educational  department.  He  taught  philo- 
aopky  fiMT  ft  abort  timo  at  Smeiria,  and  neat  tbedocf,  for 
eerenil  yeara.  at  Valladoltd.  in       he  mucalled  to  Koroe. 

and  lectured  on  tl-pjlnj:v  there,  in  the  College  of  the 
Society,  wiih  great  api  l;^u^^  r  r  eight  yeara.  The  climate 
of  Rome  affecting  his  h  ilih,  li  '  i  lnained  leave  lo  return  lo 
bis  native  country  in  15SH,  where  be  was  apf>oinIed  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  University  of  Alcala,  a  situation 
which  he  held  till  1596.  On  quiilinjK  Alcala  he  lectured 
for  a  year  at  Salamanca.  The  Umveraity  of  Coimbra  in 
Fbctugal  bad.  in  tbe  weanlime,  by  repeated  and  nrfant 
•olieiiallona,  obtained  of  Philip  11.  that  Suarec  should  be 
appointed  ilspiincipal  profe-sor  of  di\iriitv.  Oil  his  wny 
timber  SuaiCf'-  received  the  degree  of  dotior  in  theolugv 
fiom  iliL  L  ii.versiiy  of  Kvi  i  ..  He  arrived  at  Coiinbi°a  in 
1697,  and  spent  there  the  remaining  twenty  years  of  faia 
life.  His  lucid  arrangement,  exiraordlneif  memory,  and 
fervid  eloquence,  rendered  b^  lecturee  eminently  popular. 
But  the  maaucr  tn  which  bia  coolemporariea  speaii  of  bim 
ia  oaleulatad  to  leate  an  impreaiion  tbat  bia  atrilu'ng  per- 
aoniil  charaeter  had  qaiie  as  great  an  influence  in  raising 
him  tn  f;nrj(?  aa  liis  intelleciual  powers.  He  shunned 
rather  tli  in  nought  applause  ;  he  was  indefatigable  in  his 
ciidi  nv  urs  to  render  himself  serviceable  to  others;  be  was 
guarded  m  bis  language,  even  when  expressing  himself 
•ndar  strong  exoitoment ;  he  was  abstinent,  both  in  regard 
to  meat  and  drink ;  and  the  same  enthusiasm  wbieb  implied 
bim  '  to  take  tbe  order  by  storm,'  continued  1e  ahmr  ilaelf 
vnabUM  t»  tbe  laaw  in  bia  eegev  4toebMrgi  of  deralieDel 


offices.  Of  all  his  works,  that  which  excited  most  atten* 
lion  in  this  country  wai«,  as  might  have  been  e.\i>ected,  tba 
coniruveroial  treatise  railed  forth  bv  ihe  defence  of  the  <>atb 
of  fidelity  pMbUnbed  by  Jama*  L. ''  IlefensM  Fidei  Caibo 
lies  et  Apuatoliom  adverau*  Anglioama  Seetm  Brroraa,  com 
Responsiune  ad  Apologiam  pro  Jurnmento  Fidelitaii*  et 
Pmfationem  Monitoriam  Sereniasimi  Jarobi,  Anglis  Re^is.' 
It  appeared  at  Coimbra  in  1613.  It  is  the  work  of  an 
enthu»ta&ltc  recluse,  who,  deeply  convinced  of  the  iruth  of 
his  principle's,  and  uccusiomed  to  tench  llum  us  ahatnic- 
tiooa  lo  youlh,  not  to  attempt  to  practise  them  nmid  (he 
bindianoeaof  real  life,  pursues  them  out  to  all  iheir  comw- 

Jueneee  with  a  bold  and  levere  logiit.   Tbo  language  ia 
eooioaa,  but  tbe  eenelasiona  era  stated  «i\1iout  remrvo 
or  softening,  and  at  the  c.jnclusion  of  each  ctiapter  an 
atfHctionate  exhortation  is  addressed  to  Kin^'  James,  beg- 
ging him  to  arknoMlcdL;e  their  iruih,  and  »ubiDil  lo  ihein 
in  practice.    The  king  replied,  not  by  publi^tnng  a  rejoin- 
der, but  by  having  the  book  condemned  lu  be  bomed  m 
London.   By  order  of  the  Parliament  uf  Paiis.  it  .sutfered 
ibeaame  filte  in  that  capital  in  1614.    Ii  wa»  not  such  a 
work  aa  politiral  leedcfs  in  the  eourl  of  Rome  would  batre 
ventniod  to  put  forth ;  but  it  was  such  a  one  as  they  ro« 
joiced  to  see  put  forth  by  their  abstract  lliinker»,  for  whom 
they  could  apologise  tu  suverei^cns  as  ^^ell-mealllng  men, 
but  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  theierure  not  worth  minding, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  reckoned.aud  not  withouicau»e. 
upon  the  good  effeolsto  be  pmduoed'en  public  opinion  by 
the  single  minded  expresaiun  of  a  sinoere  enibusiasl.  I'be 
Romiab  politieiana  were  in  ibis  perhaps  no  more  insincere 
then  aeeular  politicians.   With  Suares  however  it  was  per- 
fect earnestnns  and  conscientious  convielion.    When  in- 
formed of  the  treatment  experienced  by  lus  book,  he  ex- 
pre>>ed  the  enihu«ja»lKS  wish  that  his  body  hud  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  bearing  teilitnoriy  lo  Ins  faith  by  sufl'eiing  the 
same  tale ;  and  he  was  in  truth  tbe  stuff  of  which  martyrs 
are  made.    His  systematic  works  were  after  his  death  col- 
lected and  pnbliabed  under  the  auspioea  vf  the  Society  in 
twenty-four  volumes.  Tbe  most  important  are: — (bur  to* 
lumes  on  the  chief  end  of  man.  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
will,  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  and  sins;  a  volume  on 
law.i,  and  God  vieweil  in  his  capacity  of  le^i>laior;  four  vo- 
lumes on  grace,  vie.  on  jiiatiGcaliuii  and  tbe  nece^u-ity  of 
grace,  on  actual  grace  and  the  means  of  grace,  on  habitual 
grace  and  its  effecu,  on  tbe  true  meaning  of  eflicaceous 
mean<«  of  grace,  &c. ;  two  volumes  of  meiaphy^ics,  and  one 
of  eommeniarios  on  difbrent  works  of  Aristotle.  Tlie  chief 
merits  of  tho  writings  nf  Suarec  are  order  and  precision. 
His  system  is  a  iiuidiflra  iDn  of  Moliiu^m.  with  a  x  ie\v  to 
olt wale  some  of  the  obje  -.ioiin.  urged  aga,n>l  it  by  ihe>ti  .ct 
adlieieiita  to  the  view>  of  .Si  Auguatlii.     Tlie  nntro^ .  i  -  v 
l>eiween  the  Jeniiits  and  the  sectaries  of  ibal  father,  like 
that  between  (lie  Arminians  and  Culvinists  in  tbe  Reformed 
church,  IS  parallel  lo  the  coniroversy  betimo  necesaila* 
rians  and  those  who  mainliin  (he  freedom  of  human  action 
The  scientific  disputtuts  eppeal  to  bunaa  reeson  ;  the  tbee- 
loj^ans.  to  revelation:  with  tbe  one.  it  b  an  inquiry  into  the 
constitution  of  man  :  with  another,  into  the  will  of  the  deity; 
the  former  must  decide  by  investigating  natural  phenomena 
nnd  rea^iotiing  upon  them ;  tbe  latter,  by  critically  investigat- 
ing the  language  m  wbicb  llie  revelation  lo  which  they 
appeal  is  couched.     Tbe  l|QalitiM  of  mind   elicited  in 
tbeologieal  eontnftrqpsm  aeiireneM  and  logioal  neatnesa. 
Tbese  are  to  b«  Ibwid  in  Saint,  iMir  ia  there  anyi bins  ia 
his  writings  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  he  poase»»ed  higher 
intellectual  attributes.     He  was  something  more  than  a 
men^  logician  and  >erbal  crilic  ;  but  his  greatness  con>i-,'ed 
in  his  elevation  of  sentiment,  empassioiied  lemiH-iaraenl, 
and  energetic  will.    Suarez  died  at  Lisbon,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  make  arrangemenla  fur  (be  publication  of  his 
volumes  on  Grace,  on  tbe  S6tb  of  September.  1615.  He 
:  ia  nported  to  have  laidMk  bia  danth^bed,  *1  did  net  think  i» 
waa  ao  eaay  to  die.* 

(Life,  preflxed  to  the  edition  of  Suares's  fForkt,  pub- 
lislied  at  Venice  in  1740;  Hiftliotheca  Nova  Scriptomm 
Hixj  emnrum,  V-  '  Franoscus  S  larer..') 
SU  ARROW-NUT.  [Caryocak.] 

SUBAPLYSI.A'CEA,  M.  de  Hla.nvdlo's  tiaice  f .  r  the 
first  family  ol  hisMoNOPLKuaoB]UNCHiATA.an  order  which 
be  deflnes  as  having  branchial  organs  of  respiration  situated 
at  tbe  right  side  of  tbe  body,  and  mora  or  leas  complolely 
eovered  by  a  part  of  the  opereuliferm  mantle^  in  wbicb  • 
■Mi*  vbiM  iadftH  or  men  or  W  mTolTwl  wiib  aniy  laqp 
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ind  constantly  entire  opening,  is  often  dwwiofd;  tlM  too- 
t»cl«  uull,  nuliiiieiKary  or  aunculifoitn. 

The  following  is  M.  dc  Blaiiiville's  deiillilk>&  of  Ibe 
(tmt\f  character  of  tho  Subapl)»ice«ii» :  — 

Two  or  four  tentacular  app«ndages  to  tbe  head.  Orifices 
«f  Uw  occMM  of  g«D«riUMa  but  little  or  not  at  all  diatant 
eaea  othsr.  and  vithout  aa  iniarmodiat*  astania] 


TM  mmB  floppritMl  indar  tbh  Ihnily  are  Bbktrblla. 
PtevroSra$iehi»  and .  AiiraBnMcAUIrwik  (|8iMinnru.t- 


3. 


The  ulhcr  familie*  of  tbia 
PfOdkidea;  and  4.  Akera. 

The  Jfijftkieta  are  defined  as  haying  a  body  not  divided, 
or  fbnBiqg  a  aingla  aoft  lie«by  maaai  'our  tanlaeiilar  ap- 
pendagM,  vhidi  am  eoustantly  very  dioUttot*  flattanad*  and 
•BriAtm ;  iBOuth  in  the  form  of  a  vertical  slit,  with  two 
ktnal  sabcomeoai  labial  plates,  and  a  cordiforni  tongue 
raogh  vith  denticles ;  eyes  sessile,  between  the  two  pairs  of 
tentacles:  branchis  covered  with  a  sort  of  operculum ;  ori- 
fices uf  the  genci  alive  apparatus  more  or  Ian  dlBlanl*  aod 
oaited  together  by  an  external  furrow, 

Shdi  nail  or  incomplete,  cooataattf  iotaroal. 

Tbe  genera  in  this  family  ara^  aoeording  to  M>  da  Blain- 
im^—Aplynoy  DolabtUa,  Bunoielh,  Nolarehuf,  and  Ely- 
tin. 

The  third  family,  Pulelloietea,  couiiiU  ui  iLe  ^eiieia  Um- 
hrtlk,  .Sz/'/c  '.ijrii!,  and  Tylndina.  The  two  flrs>t  of  ll-.ese 
forms  are  ii  '   u  !  of  in  the  article  Sshipbyllidians. 

Tbt  fouri  I  f>;nily,  Akera,  comprises  tbe  geneva  Bulla 
(Bvllkdm],  Bkllehopho??.  BuUaa,  Lobaria,  SortMtiu, 
Gattervptera  [Bullaua],  aitd  Aiht. 

SUBCONTIlARy.  TbiawoidiaaBnUadparicularly  to 
AeMctfont  of  a  eona.  in  a  manner  vtiteb,  wiAont  inter- 
fering with  that  use,  would  allow  of  its  dtflnitlon  being 
geiieralised  as  follow*: — ^When  a  figure  or  iolid  i*  symme- 
trical, M>  that  equal  lines  or  polygon^i  can  be  drawn  on  two 
different  si(lc-<t.  tho'^e  equal  lines  or  polygons  may  be  railed 
tubronlrary  .  i  hus  in  Euclid,  i.  5,  the  equal  lines,  which 
•le  obliquely  dctiecled  from  the  two  ends  of  the  base  of  the 
iMKelei  triangle.  ai«  lutwontraty.  In  a  right  cone  everv 
lection  has  its  suheontrary,  axcept  only  ttaa  ciida  vhich 
generates  the  cone,  and  ita  parallels.  Let  V  be  the  vertex 
i  f  I  I  I]  circular  cone,  and  ABCT-  tl  r  ir  on  which 
It  1  iiljtd.  Let  tho  plane  VAC  be  tiiat  wtuch  pas*e8 
ih:  I  he  c-eatrc  of  the  circle  perpendicularly  to  its  plane. 
Tata  the  cone  is  exactly  the  same  on  one  side  of  the  plane 
VAC  as  on  the  other;  and  if  a  plane  AGF  be  drawn 
ihNiagh  A  Mrpandicutar  to  tha  Una  which  biaeeta  the  angle 
AVFTtbe  Mction  AGF  it  tueb  that  either  half  woul^tilke 
t'.c  place  of  the  other,  if  it  were  to  maba  a  half  revolu- 
li  n  about  AF.  "It  i*  then  an  ellipse,  of  which  AF  is  one  of 
ih.  principal  axes;  and  the  middle  point  of  AF,  falling  in 
tbe  line  which  bisect*  A VF,  is  the  centre.  Consequently 
t>er>  section  of  this  cone  has  a  buhcontrar)  section,  except 
ooiy  those  which  are  parallel  to  AGF.  Hence  the  gene- 
rating circle  ABCD  has  a  subcontrary  circle  EBFD,  made 
bt  taking  the  line  EF  subcontrary  to  AC.  and  drawing 


tbroBKh  EF  a  plane  peri>eudieii]«r to IbealaiM AVf.  The 
Mgtas  VBF  and  VGA  era  eoval.  aa  alwTAC  and  VFB. 


In  toe  limited  use  of  the  word  subcoutrary,  no  sections 
m  considered  in  this  light  except  the  twd  circular  sections 
•f  an  obUqna  oone.  Consequently  when  subcontrary  sec- 
(■■Merai&eotioued,  these  eircalar  sections  ate  understood, 
fbpoofs  given  of  theeiktenea  of  theee  aabooatiar j  aee* 
P.O.  No.  U4i 


tions  usii&tty  conceal  the  (act  of  all  cones  described  upon  a 
circle  being  symmetrical  when  produced  in  every  direction, 
and  seem  to  make  the  existem  c  of  a  second  circular  M>ctioii 
a  istirl  of  accident  of  the  circle,  as  if  no  other  secUun  had  iis 
subcontrary. 

Since  all  parallel  sections  of  a  cone  are  similar,  it  foUowa 
that  througti  every  point  of  the  surface  two  subcontrary 
oirelee  oan  ba  drawn.  The  surfaces  of  tbe  second  order 
generally  hare  tha  eame  property.    [Scrvacbs  of  tbb 

Skcond  Okobr.1 

SUB- DOMINANT.inMusie,  tbe  fourth  of  the  kcv,  mode, 
or  scale.    Thus,  in  tlio  kcv  oft,  k  is  the  Sub-DonurKint. 

SUBDUI'LICATE.  SUBTRIPLICATE,  &c.  [Hatio, 
p.  309.] 

SUBERIC  ACID,  an  artificial  anbetanea  pioduead  bf 
treatine  rasped  eorkwith  diluted  nitrie  add;  tlwcork  u 
alowlydisaolved.  and  a  fiitt^  substance  is  formed,  which  floats 
on  the  surface  of  tbe  fluid.  The  solution  is  slon^  ly  evapo- 
rated till  it  thickens,  and  tbe  residue  is  treated  \^itii  shout 
eight  times  its  weit^ht  of  water,  by  which  an  addiiionul 
quantity  of  falty  mntler  icparalcs.  When  tho  si>lulion  is 
filtered,  subcnc  and  oxalic  acids  separate,  tbe  former  in  the 
statu  of  a  white  powder;  this  is  to  be  saturated  with  UBr 
monia,  and  the  tuberala  of  ammonia  formed  being  deeoin* 
posed  by  an  aeid,  the  euberie  acid  precipitatae  in  the  atata 
of  a  white  powdor,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  cold  water. 
Suberic  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  treating  margaric, 
oleic,  or  »tcuric  acid  with  nitric  acid.  The  properties  uf  this 
substance  are,  that  its  acid  powers  are  but  feeble;  it  is  very 
aolnUe  in  boiling  water,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  depo* 
sited  ftom  tbe  solution  on  cooling  in  the  form  of  a  wmb» 
powder;  it  it  aoluble  also  in  anhydrous  aloohol;  ttmt  at 
about  300* ;  and  aublimea  in  acicular  cryitale. 

According  to  Laurent,  it  is  compoaed  of— ■ 

Seven  equivalents  of  hydrogen  .  7  Of  S'Oo 
Bight  equivaienia  of  carbon  •  •  48  6A'I7 
Four  aquifilMila  of  oxygen  .      ,  at  36*78 

Equivalent      .       .   87  180* 

Tbe  suberates  are  not  an  imporiant  class  of  salts;  we 
shall  therefore  mention  them  brielly.  Subcrate  of  am- 
monia iaaetttble  in  water  ;  the  suberates  of  poiash  and  soda 
are  deliquescent,  aud  fusible  without  decomposition:  thoae 
of  lime,  barytes,  strontia,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  man- 
ganese arc  more  or  less  soluble :  protdiuheraiu  of  iron  is  a 
white  precipitufe ;  the  persuberale  is  a  biowu  one:  the 
suberates  of  tin,  zinc,  mercury,  and  .silver  arc  white  insoluble 
Kuhstnnres:  that  of  cobalt  is  red,  of  copper  blue-green,  and 
uranii;in  \ellow. 

SUBERIN  it  a  peenliar  inbetanoa  eo  named  by  Che- 
vreul,  as  obloined  from  eommon  cork,  the  epidermis  of  the 

querent  siller.  Wlu  a  tm  parts  of  cork  have  been  treated 
with  water,  aUuhol,  jediL-r,  hjJrochloric  acid,  pola,"»h,  &c., 
tiicn-  remain  siiven  parts,  which  arc  suberin,  possessing  the 
fuUowiug  properties : -  it  is  very  inflaraniable ;  by  distillation 
it  yields  water,  a  colourless  oil.  and  afterwards  a  yellowi>li 
on^  all  of  which  are  ucid ;  then  ammonia  and  a  falty  cm- 
talltaed  substance  are  produced,  and  various  gates  aro  dta- 
enga^ed.  while  charooal  equal  to  one>fburlh  of  the  •ubarin 
remains  in  the  retort. 

SUBJECT,  SUBJECT1VE.-Tliese  words,  with  their 
correlatives  Object  and  Objective,  are  now  again  restored  to 
English  philo6uphical  language,  through  tbe  medium  of  the 
German  writers.  The  Subject  is  in  philosophy  invariably 
used  to  express  the  mind,  soul,  or  personality  of  the 
thinkw— the  Ego.  The  Object  is  its  correlative,  and  uni- 
A>nn1y  expresses  anything  or  everything  external  to  the 
mind ;  everything  or  anything  distiaot  nmn  it— tha  non- 
Ego.  Tbe  universe  itself,  when  coniidefed  la  a  nnkpn 
exntence,  is  an  objcn  i j  ilie  thinker;  and  the  very  uuhject 
itself  (the  mind)  can  become  an  object,  by  being  psycholo- 
gically considered. 

Tbe  distinction  is  most  important.  The  exact  distinction 
between  the  terms  subject  and  object  was  first  made  by  tho 
schoolmen ;  for  by  the  Greeks  the  word  ihnttifuvw  waa  eqoi' 
vocally  employed  to  express  cither  the  otfjeet  of  knovloag* 
(the  nmterxa  rirca  nuatn)  or  the  subject  of  diataiMie  (tM 
ffi(i/ma  in  qtm).  These  correlatives,  aabjeet  and  oUeet 
correspond  1  i  tl.c  first  most  important  distinction  in  philo- 
sophy, VIZ.  the  original  antithesis  of  self  and  not-self.  These 
terms,  in  their  substantive  and  adjective  firms,  passed  from 
the  aohooU  into  tha  Muotific  language  of  Tileaius.  Cami>a> 
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BelU,  Gnssciidi,  Dceoartes,  Spmon,  Leibniti.  Wolff,  and 

others. 

Tbese  term*  however  pradually  lost  their  yi.maty  signifi- 
cation, and  this  uwing  to  ;he  ambiguous  in;iiiiii'r  in  which  the 
tcnna  were  used.  Betides  itg  primary  sugmticai  ion,  object  be- 
CHM  nwtapbcrically  motive,  end,  final  caiue,  &c..  by  a  com- 
non  diange  ia  all  langoageh  of  the  metaphor  into  •  ml  aifc 
nitratfoB.  Stibjoet alao bec«niesynonynM4n«itb«li!jMt,and 
pmbably  ihe  lof^iral  tensK  '•ubject  of  predication*  facilitated 
iht»  canfiiMon  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  extreme  want  of  pre- 
cision with  whioh  the  words  are  used,  may  be  w'en  in  the 
very  commnn  in>l;ince  of  calling  anjlbing  'a  subject  of  in- 
vestisjHi  iL>ii.' 

SUBLIMATION,  a  chemical  operation  effected  by  the 
application  of  boat  to  eertaio  bodies ;  it  is  essentially  similar 
to  diatiUatkin  in  priooipla.  but  dUEm  from  ii  in  ibo  nature 
of  the  atibsiaMMa  to  whieli  ft  ia  applied.   In  diatttlation 

liquids  are  mnvertefl  into  vapour,  aiul  condensed  into  the 
flame  form  by  ifie  cooling  agency  of  wuWr  :  whereas  in  sub- 
limat:oiv  sulul  bodies  uie  \aiivirized.  otiil  afterwards  rc- 
assume  the  wLd  state,  in  general  merely  by  the  cooling 
power  of  tbe  air.  widiout  the  assiatance  of  oold  water. 

Sublima  ion  ii  uraallj  conducted  in  one  veasei,  the  pro- 
duct being  depositod  in  the  upper  part  of  it  in  a  sdtd  slate, 
while  the  impurity  remain*  in  the  lower.  In  small  experi- 
mental researches  a  Florence  flask  answers  perfocily  well, 
and  a  ^jooii  evMniilificai  ion  of  tlie  ]ivoce^-j  is  llial  jjfoduccd 
by  healing  iudine  \\\  ii  :  a  pur]i'c  va) our  rise*,  which  almost 
immediately  condenscH  in  !-ma!l  lirilliiitit  dttrk-ioiouicd  i 
crystals  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tlask,  tlic  iiupuriiy  ieuiaiu- 
ing  in  tbe  lower. 

SuUimaAion  ia  exteoaively  eupiojed.  and  for  two  different 
purpoaca ;  tbe  atmpleat  caw  w  that  of  utinr  it  for  purifying 
a  substance,  fampliur  for  example,  in  whicTi  the  pure  cam- 
phor is  vaporuiitl,  aud  condense*  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
vessel,  wliilf  the  impuril.es  reiuam  in  tlie  lov^er  part.  ; 

III  preparing  corrosive  »ubliuiat%i  and  caluiuci,  theM;  sub- 
stances are  formed  and  sublimed  by  the  same  opcratioii :  in 

Steneral  large  green-glass  vessels,  called  boltheacU,  are  used 
or  calomel  and  coirosive  sublimate ;  while  fur  camphor 
tvrj  tbin  Oinipglaaa  veaaeUara  ueedt  wbieh  are  called  Aom- 
bolftt,  from  the  Italian  hmhi>lat  in  both  eaaea  a  vessel  is 
broken  afier  each  operutmn.  to  ubiaia  the  prodi.ct.  Ainoiitf 
olhcr  .substance*  pio<'iin-d  liy  .sublminluu  is  benzmc  acid, 
formerly  called  Jl'>we>  i  nf  benjamin.  This  acid  is  sublimed 
in  much  larger  vessels,  and  iiui  uauiiliy  made  of  gla&ii;  while 
the  vapour  of  sulphur  is  cunJenscd  in  a  large  chamber,  or 
attIpbur-bou>«.ana  adberea  to  ibe  walla  in  th«  forto  of  a  ftoe 
potra«r»  and  known  by  tba  mune  of  mAHnud  wlphur,  or 
ihtten  of  iuhhw. 

SUBLIME.  (Geometry.;  It  may  be  worth  while  to  slate 
in  few  word«.  and  to  prevent  a  reader  of  the  older  mathe- 
maticians from  imagining  that  they  spukc  rliapsodically,  that 
the  term  tub^ime geomeiry  was  tecl.n  A:al,  meaning  the  lusher 
parts  of  geometry,  in  which  the  infinitesimal  calculus  or 
something  eauivalont  was  employed. 

SUBLIUlTY  baa  two  ai^oilloationa :  one.  that  of  tbe 
quality  or  elrettmatanea  in  objoeta,  wbidi  raiaea  tlnr  emotion 
named  sublimity;  the  other,  that  of  the  emotion  itself.  In 
no  modern  philosophy,  except  the  Scotch,  could  Ibis  distinc- 
tion in  language,  im  ibo  !>:ike  of  eoMvemence.  have  been 
taken  for  an  eqi-ivaleul  tliKluirtiun  in  litouj^ht.  Yet  this 
distinction  has  been  combated  as  nn  error,  b\  aim  »t  all  the 
Sootcb  writers— Karnes,  Stewart,  Brown,  AliHon,  Jeffrey, 
itCi/— when  tbe  truth  i&,  nu  auch  error  wa.H  ever  entartaioed 
bj  any  aornet  thinker.  The  gaoeraliiy  of  paopla  may  con- 
eeive  beauty  and  anblimity  to  be  qualities  or  objecta  without 
resper;  to  their  emotions,  us  tliei  re<raril  soui.J,  lasie,  »mcll. 
Id  be  qualities  of  objeflA  viillioul  tcspcct  to  the  m'IIm'^; 
for  the  law  ut  ih<!  common  mind  ts  eminently  the  Ger- 
mana  call  an  objective  tendency,  that  is,  a  teii(ii.-ney  to  bc- 
tiava  in  its  own  sensations  and  emotions  as  t/tinffg  distinct 
from  tbamselves,  but  no  philosophical  thinker  of  the  last 
century  has  ever  Catlen  into  this  error,  and  when  Dr.  Thomas 
Blown  lafutaai  with  w  much  preteoaion.  tbe  theory  of  the 
one  univerMi  sublime  as  a  apeeifie  olgact  to  which  there  is 
a  correspond inc;  f'acutt)  of  paraeptWA  itt  tbo  Milyeeti  ha  is 

combatini;  a  i  junajra. 

But  iliL  :iu:ure  of  the  sublime,  that  is,  those  conditions 
of  obieciji  which  invariably  excite  in  us  certain  emutiouii,  to 
which  we  give  the  common  name  of  aublimity.  is  a  subject 
of  great  intenat  and  importanoa  in  payehohigy,  and  baa  al- 
ways bMB  a  flnwirito  wbjeet  of  apacidalim.  Wa  aball 


bnedr  notiea  the  mom  eelabratad  theories  wbieb  bava  pn 

fesscd  to  embrace  and  explain  all  'tbase  condilior;s  which 
excUc  the  emotions,'  wid  eiukavour  to  point  out  their 
failures. 

Longinui,  wlwite  work  (Qift  Oijwvt)  is  the  most  anticnt, 
treats  only  of  the  sublime  in  writing.  His  treatise  v^as 
meant  as  a  supplement  to  the  work  of  <^ilitM  on  tbe '  8ub- 
lime,*  in  wbicti  he  says  Caseiliua  bcought  a  aombar  of  in* 
stances  io  sliow  what  is  Uia  anbllm«k  as  if  every  ana  did  not 
know  that  well  enough. 

Burke'ti  •liir|airy  in!o  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful'  was 
the  first  attempt  to  give  philosophicj!  precision  to  our  no- 
tions of  the  .sublime.  His  theory  is,  that  tbe  essence  of 
the  sublime  consists  in  terror  operating  either  openly  or 
latently  ;  and  tbe  delight  which  la  caused  by  this  terror  is 
referrad  U>  those  priaeiplea  of  human  naton  which  he  calla 
'  passiooi  of  setf-prasermition,*  and  which  torn  on  pain  and 
danger.  These  passions  'lire  simply  painful  when  ihcir 
causes  immediately  affect  us;  they  are  delii;hiful  when  we 
h.ive  an  idea  of  pain  and  danger,  without  beini^  actually  :n 
such  circumstances:  this  delight  I  have  nut  called  pleasure, 
becaus^e  il  turns  on  pain,  and  because  it  is  different  enough 
from  any  idea  of  positive  pleasure— whatever  excites  tliis 
delight  I  call  sublime.'  (/n^try,  part  i.,  sect.  18.)  '  What* 
ever  tberafore  is  tarribhik  with  Kgard  to  aifbt.  ia  anblima 
I  no,  whether  this  cause  of  tarfof  be  endued  with  greatnem 
of  dimensions  or  not."  {Ibid.,  I'art  ii.,  sect  2  )  Nothing 
can  be  more  explicit  than  these  two  passage?,  nor  more  ac- 
I  curately  exhibit  the  truth  and  error  of  his  theory.  The 
error  is  (;ianng  in  tbe  second  passage.  Terror  is  often  one 
feeling,  exciting,  in  conjunction  with  other  feelhlgat  tha 
emotion  of  sublimity,  but  not  always.  Tha  staia  ata  aub* 
lime,  yet  thara  is  no  tarror  in  tha  oaotioD  they  axeiia.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  a  terror  in  a  surgeon  about  to  ope- 
ralc.  or  in  a  pedagogue  about  to  flog — but  no  sublimity. 
;  The  Kullijws  is  very  terrible,  but  not  at  all  sublime.  Yet 
IJuiku  was  so  chained  down  by  his  theory  of  terror  being 
the  ruling  principle  of  the  sublime,  as  to  write — 'Tliere  are 
many  animals  who.  though  Air  ftom  being  large,  are  yet 
capable  of  raising  ideas  of  tha  aid>lima,  bacauae  they  an 
considered  as  objects  uf  terror— as  lerpeitta  and  poisonoua 
aniinala  of  all  kmds.*  {Ibid.,  part  \i»  sect  2.)  Now,  when 
a  man  asserts  iliat  a  sorpcnt  is  sublime,  (ffcau«e it  is  terrible, 
it  is  cvideiu  that,  be  uses  the  word  sublime  in  a  different 
seiue  from  the  rest  of  tho  werU;  otbctwiia  w«  sAf  a  ear^ 
pent  is  in  no  caae  sublime. 

The  better  to  see  bow  independent  the  sublime  is  of  any 
danger  manifest  or  implied,  let  us  take  a  shower  of  tain  and 
the  stars.  A  shower  of  lidn  is  eertauily  ttot  aublima^  yet 
there  danger  implied  in  it,  that  is,  catching  your  death 
of  cold.  The  stars  arc  sublime,  without  a  particle  of  daoget 
either  manifested  or  implied.  Tmor  then  la  Dol  Iba  rating 
principle  of  tbe  sublime. 

Thiit  tho  terrible  is  often  a  constituent  of  the  sublime 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  Burke's  error  consists  in  seising 
this  occasional  const  it uent,  and  dealariog  it  to  be  the  '  ruling 
principle.'  And  further,  va  nuat  obsanw,  lliat  wbenavar 
a  fteltng  of  terror  is  found  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  sub' 
lime,  Iheie  will  also  imar-aMy  be  found  another  fueling;  of 
securitv,  currectiiig  this  tciror.  Thus,  when  we  .st.-ind  iic- 
nea;li  a  rock,  the  terror  consists  in  ^  natural  apprehensiuu 
of  it.<i  falling  down  and  crushing  us,  which  apprcheii>ion  is 
instantly  checked  by  our  feeling  of  security  and  confidence 
of  its  not  falling.  If  this  feeling  of  security  did  not  mo- 
mently cheek  tha  (haling  of  torn>r.  the  effect  would  be  tenor 
only,  and  not  sublimily.  and  wa  should  escape  ftom  it  as 
swiftly  as  possible.  1V>  witness  a  storm  from  a  place  of 
shelter  is  sublime,  bec  ause  our  terror  is  checked  by  the 
feeling  of  security;  bul  if  the  shelter  be  one  xdiuh  will  not 
probably  wiilisinnd  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  thus  de- 
stroys our  coiifldenco,  or  if  we  be  sbcltorless  and  fear  the 
storm,  then  the  effect  will  bo  that  of  pure  terror,  and  not 
that  of  sublimity.  A  slee|Hi^  Ikra  is  sublime,  and  ibara  is 
in  that  emotion  a  doable  feeling  of  security  and  danger.  If, 
t  he  1  ion  a wakeoi  tarrar  dana  ia  tfaa  taralt,  and  abaarba  avacy ' 
other  feeling. 

So  unive^^al  is  this  arrompaniment  of  a  feeling  of  secu- 
rity correcting  the  feeling  of  danger  in  e^  ery  cM»e  of  aub- 
linniy  wherein  terror  is  a  constituent,  that  we  are  as  mueb 
jusiiQcd  in  asserting;  that  '  a  feeling  of  security,  either  opa* 
rating  openly  or  latently,  the  ruling  principle  of  lh«  sab 
lime/  as  Burka  was  in  his  theory  of  tairar.  And  wa  laigbt 
deQna  tuUiniijr  aa  iba  *a1laet  af  aaemnft/'  aovndi 
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itiii  potVwn  o\  ^^fc^^  purke  •  oelebratsa  theory  po»»ess««. 
If  wstioi  BiAii)*"'" to  be  an  invariable  element  of  the 
wblinw,  Vnc  co"***  'tiitemcnt  of  the  theory  would  have 
beon — •T^ve»ub^^'^®  is  the  eflVct  of  the  concurrence  of  the 
two  feeVmfi  oC  danger  and  security.'  But  unforiuiiaieiy 
there  are  many  ca»ea  in  which  no  ft  olmg  of  dati(^r  can  be 
found  to  exist  Inftnity  and  eteruity  are  sublinie;  but  al- 
thouKh.  M  ha  ffftt  *  inflniijp  hM  a  leudanqr  to  AH  tin*  mind 
wilh  tlmt  mtof  aaligbtfUl  harrer  whieh  tatheto«st  genuine 
effect  anti  truest  lest  of  the  stibliroo,*  yet  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily 611  the  minii  with  horror;  il  may  or  mny  not,  but  m 
either  ra&c  it  i«  sublimo.  HoItpIius  say*,  *  When  God  said, 
"  Let  there  be  iigbt,  and  there  was  light :'  this  imaae  i*  sub- 
lime. But  should  aueh  an  iaaga  inapire  fear?  Yes;  be- 
caate  it  is  iieoeHarilt  aiaoeiated  in  our  minds  with  the  idea 
of  tbe  Oreatorof  foeb  aiModigy:  and  being  then  teisad  in 
M  involuntary  nanoer  with  a  dread  of  the  autlior  of  light, 
wm  feel  the  sensation  of  a  commencing  terror.'  (On  Man, 
vol.  ii-.  p,  227.)  Now  wc  cluuciuI  liiat  nlthou^h  tear  would 
ari'sc  from  siieh  a  train  tit"  ilioiight,  vet  this  tiain  of  thought 
isi  by  no  mean^  a  ricrcatar}/  sequence  In  the  imDfje — '  G  kI 
said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  li^ht.'  ]  t  may  or  may 
not  arue  in  tbe  mmd,  but  the  sublimity  produced  by  the 
itrntge  is  not  at  all  dependent  u|ion  it.  Bvon  adnitiio; 
that  it  ts  a  ne«ai«ary  set^uenoe,  ibata  aia  alill  too  mmj 
rrt«i?$  of  the  subline  doirtitnlo  of  tomtTt  not  to  ovortarn 

Burke's  theory. 

Lord  Kiiincs  ha<  a  chapter  in  his  'Elements  of  Criticism,' 
on  the  subhme.  He  says, '  .\  beauliful  object  plantd  high, 
appearing  more  agreeable  th:in  formerly,  pruduce^  in  the 
spectator  a  new  emotion,  turned  the  emotion  of  sublimity  : 
anii  ererr  other  emotion  membhng  this  emotion  of  eleva- 
tion is  ealled  hj  the  same  name.'  He  has  bora  ibe  mora 
etymological  notioo  of  suUiraity  as  something  elevated.  (See 
Dr.  Parr's  obtervations  on  the  derivation  of  biililirne  from 
tuj  r,i  Itmum.  in  the  Appendix  to  Du<;aid  Stewarts  Phtiot, 
J-Sfsai/s  )    That  there  k  Uttlo  lo  bo  laantt  flroBi  auoh  an 

inquiry  \*  evnient. 

Mr.  Knit,'ht,  m  his  'Analytical  Inquiry  Into  thoPrinci- 
plea  of  Taste.'  puu  fwlb  the  theory  that  the  sublime  is  the 
ellWt  of  the  inflaeiieo  ef  mtnUk'tnergy  exciting  a  sympa- 
thetic ener^%'  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  or  reader.  The 
tibjecriims  to  lhi«  arc  the  samn  as  those  to  Burke's  theo*^, 
lia  iiely,  thai  it  embraces  a  iinitLon  of  the  truth,  which  li 
would  substitute  for  tlie  whole  truth.  We  have  only  lo 
reflect  an  instant,  and  nuAiberless  instances  of  the  sublime 
ari«e  in  which  no  mental  energy  is  implied.  Solitude,  for 
fxample,  is  certainly  sublime;  ao  are  infinity.  Otornity, 
Mont  Blanc  tec  Mental  energy  is  perbaipa  a  nam  «oa- 
imbonstve  Ibrarala  fbr  ttiblinity  tban  tenor,  but  it  h  still 
incompleto :  and  if  one  instance  of  sublimity  can  Ik*  quoled 
which  doen  not  contain  tbe  element  asserted  to  be  ii.s 
'rulinu>  pnneiploi*  it  »  obvwiia  that  tbo  thooiy  nuut  be 
erroneo  ns. 

£hit;ald  Stewart's  'Er>say  on  the  Sublime'  is  entirely 
pbiloliwcal,  and  as  saeb  akine  worthy  of  attentioiu 

Dr.  Tbonias  Birown  oombats  tbe  notion  of  a  universal 
sublime,  but  avoids  the  real  question  altogether.  All  that 
IS  positive  in  his  lecture  on  the  subject  is  that  tbe  sublime 
beautiful  arc  not  two  di^t;nct  classes  of  emotions,  hut 
the  same  class,  dilTering  only  in  tlegroe.  *  It  is,'  says  he. 
in  the  thermomotric  scale,  by  Bdflmi;  one  portnm  of  calaric 
aAer  another,  we  arise  at  last,  after  no  very  long  progress, 
from  the  cold  of  freezing  to  the  beat  at  wbi«l\ water  boils; 
though  oar  feelings  at  tbsso  two  points  are  as  diflbfent  as  < 
if  they  had  arisen  ftom  eauaes  that  bad  no  resanblanoe; 
certainly  as  different  as  our  emotions  of  sublimity  and 
beauty.'  {Lrclurfs  m  Philns.  r^f  Mind,  Ivii.)  Nothing 
can  well  be  m ne  crroLicous  than  to  take  an  anulopy  a'-  a 
proof.  Misle<l  by  hi»  analogy,  Dr.  Hruwn  baa  IkUified  (lie 
whole  nature  of  the  sublime,  which  according  to  him  is 
but  a  larger  or  intenter  form  of  the  beautiful,  whereas  it 
4i8im  osaentiallf  and  antagonistically.  He  takes  the 
instance  of  a  atfaaa  gtntly  gliding  tbioogh  fields  rieh 
with  all  the  loxurianee  of  stimmer,  overshadowed  at  times 
by  the  ro!i:iu;e  ihat  hangs  over  it  from  bank  to  b  -.nk.  This 
i»  beautiful.  He  then  trace?*  it  on  to  a  majestic  mcr,  which 
il.jws  on  and  deposits  Uself  in  the  ocean.  Here  U  beeomes 
sublime.  And  this  sublimity  he  thinks  merely  the  last  in 
tko  prosresaivo  lories  of  emotions,  as  the  boiling-point  is 
tk«  laat  ni  the  progressire  series  of  ascending  beat.  '  If  we 
to  oantemplate  this  ooniiDnad  pcogreH^  w  tlMMild 


haM  n  Mrias  «f  onotfans  irtrieli  ntgbt  at  aaeb  nratnent  hi 

aimilarto  the  preceding  emotion  ;  but  which  would  become 
at  last  so  different  from  our  earliest  feehn^-s,  that  wfe  should 


scarcely  t! 


r  tliem  ai>  feelings  of  one  ch»s.'  (/iirf.) 


The  Answer  to  this  is,  thai  uj*oii  a  similar  principle  o. 
analogical  reasoning,  you  might  trace  tbe '  progre.<i$n  e  series' 
of  ieeltngs  which  the  man  underwent  from  bis  earliot 
childhood;  and  when  this  series  had  conducted  bint  to  tbo 
gaitowR.  you  might  sav  that  hia  feelioiis  at  that  »omen» 
were  so  different  from  his  earliest  feelinfs.  that  ve  should 
scarcely  think  of  titein  fetdmgs  of  one  class.  Probably 
not.  Nor  fchuuld  vve,  m  our  etinc.il  philu-ophv,  class  ibo 
crimes  which  brought  him  to  the  i;iillLi'.vs,  u  uh  the  inno- 
cence which  commenced  the  '  progre^ive  iieriefc'  of  his 
emotions. 

Tlie  whole  of  Dr.  Brown's  lecture  on  this  aulQeet  ia 
trivial  or  confused ;  and  because  he  is  anable  to  aaatyse 

the  feeling  itself,  he  boldly  prunounoes  it  not  lobe  analysed 
'It  is  the  vain  attempt  to  deflne  what  cannot  be  defineo,' 
he  says,  'that  has  led  to  all  the  errors  and  snj  posed  myste- 
ries in  the  theory  of  .sublimity.    Subliiiiity  u  uol  one 
eino;  ion,  but  various  emotion!!,  that  liave  a  certain  re*em- 
blauce— tbe  sublime  in  itaelf  is  nothing  ;  or  at  least  it  is 
only  a  mere  name,  indicative  Of  our  feeling  of  the  rosem' 
blaooe  of  certatn  affeotions  of  our  mind,  exeitwd  by  olgeotl 
material  or  aseotal.  that  agree  perhaps  in  no  other  eireum 
stance,  but  in  that  analoijous  vindefmahlu  emotion  wliicli 
iliey  extile.'    AVe  maintain, on  the  contrary,  inal  subiimily 
ia  one  emotion,  not  \anuu!j  simihir  ein'>(t  >iis.    It  ia  itself 
complex,  made  up  of  various  feeling's ;  but  it  i!>  one  specific 
feeling,  which  preser^'es  iu  characteristic  throughout  tbe 
various  shades  of  diffeieoce  in  tbe  objects  which  excite  it 
Dr.  Brown  thiobs,  boeanse  various  objeets.dilfcring  amongst 
each  other,  excite  aepointoly  fjaelinga  of  sublimity,  that 
tberefbre  what  we  eall  the  snblime  ia  but  tbe  general  classi 
fu  iiiion  of  thoee  feelings  under  one  name  :  a»  A,  B,  C.  D, 
and  the  rest,  are  classed  under  the  w  o  d  alphabet,    ^s'ow  wa 
contend,  and  shall  shortly  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the 
sublime,  or  that  emotion  which  men  have  cousenied  to  call 
(he  iiNlingof  thesublimO,  is  over  one.  whatever  varieties  ol 
feeling  may  eonomnritk  it;  that  is  to  say,  whether  power, 
terror,  megnttude.  or  mental  energy,  together  or  separately, 
form  constitueniB  of  each  individual  emotion  of  bubliim:), 
nevertheless  there  is  always  underneath  these,  ou«  speciflo 
chariiclerisiic  feeling  which  renders  it  not  merely  an  emo- 
tion of  power,  or  terror,  or  ma^oilude,  but  of  sublimity. 
Thus  A,  ihe  sublime,  is  always  A.    Whether  the  word  be 
And,  Also,  Apt,  All — whatever  be  the  sequent  letters.  A  re* 
mains  A  unaltered.  This  one  spe»iflu  clwraeiamtia 
whiob  of  itaeif  eaostitutaa  tbe  dioerenoe  betwQsn  an  omo* 
(ion  of  sublimity  and  one  of  terror,  bos  been  sought  for  by 
most  of  the  writers  on  the  subject.     Burke  thou:;hl  il  was 
the  terrible  ;  Helvetius.  that  it  was  a  t<Trorjuiit  begun, 
Knight,  that  il  was  menial  er>eri:y ;  Price  agreed  with 
Burke ;  Kames,  that  u  was  a  sense  ul  elevaiion ;  and  Aliaoi^ 
that  it  was  assoeiaiion  of  ideas.   Only  Dr.  Brown  wasillo 
gtcal  eitougb  lo  elass  tbo  repetition  of  one  feeling  as  a 
.number  of  diflbrent  fbelin^  resembling  each  other.  Find> 
mg  that  A  waa  sometimes  followed  by  iio.     and  at 
well  as  by  n«f,  be  declared  that  the  A  in  these  vrords '  and, 
also,  apt,  all'  was  not  the  same  letter,  but  merely  leoembled 
each  other.    Hut  this  is  a  consequence  of  his  d  igmauf  iho 
siiniUiriiy  of  the  suldiiiie  and  beautiful,  w  hich  he  ileclarcs  H 
(lilTer  only  in  degree,  whereas  they  differ  in  kind;  and  of 
his  notion  of  a  '  prcgwssive  series '  wbeieby  tbe  ocean  and 
stteamlet  exeitetbe  same  clasa  of  emotioaa. 

Mr.  Al{«on*a  *  Essays  en  the  Prindples  of  Taste'  avoid 
tbe  real  question  of  sublimity,  and  the  same  must  be  said 
of  his  elo<;uent  reviewer  Francis  Jeffrey,  who  sums  up  hi» 
theory  in  tlie-e  words  :  '  Tbe  emotions  »  Inch  we  experience 
from  the  catiiemplation  ot  sublimity  or  beauty  aru  nut  pro- 
duced by  any  physical  or  intrinsic  quality  in  the  objects 
which  we  contemplate  ;  but  by  the  racoUeelion  or  oonce|H 
tion  of  other  objects  which  Ore  asioeiated  in  our  Imagine* 
ttoiu  with  iboae  befim  m.  and  ooasaqoantly  anggasted  by 
their  appearance,  end  whieb  are  interestinir  or  alTeeting,  on 
the  common  and  f.imiliar  ijrinciplo  of  bein^;  the  natural  ob- 
jei'ts  of  love,  or  of  pily,  or  of  tear  or  veneration,  or  some 
other  common  and  lively  seDaatMMt  of  the  mind.'  (Mftl. 
Jiev.,  voi.  xviii.,  p.  2.) 

The  first  part  of  this  passage  is  either  o  truism  or  an  ab« 
surdity*  A  truisoii  if  it  be  meant  to  state  that  as  n  mere 
 ' —  (vithout  any  respect  to  alt  tbe  lentMOt  being  bad 
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^vioudy  undergone,  and  which  that  lenntion  vonli  ne- 
Minrily  •xetle)  an  object  in  itself  is  not  sublime  (a  truism 
however  which  Mr.  Aliwil  MMrts  to  b«  tbt  eonelunon  on 
which  his  speculations  rest;  ^p.  v.,  see.  9%  An  absurdity. 

if  it  be  meant  to  slitc  that  ?.n  uh'y-rx  has  no  intrinsic  quality 
capiible  of  exciting  that  emotion.  The  size  of  a  rock,  for 
instance,  is  the  condition  of  its  sublimity  ;  so  with  the  cata- 
ract— make  it  a  waterfall,  and  it  ceases  to  be  aublinie,  yet 
this  differenee  of  sixe  it  surely  an  intrimks  qonlitf  in  the 
oUwt  wbieh  eaeilcs  tbe  emotion  ? 

Th»  fbitdamMiital  prineiule  of  Mr.  Alison's  theory  is 
'  that  all  objecU  are  beautinil  or  tobliBie  which  signify  or 
suggest  to  a*  some  simple  emotion  of  love,  pity,  terror,  or 
any  other  sociul  or  selfish  afTuction  of  our  nature  ;  and  that 
the  beauty  or  sublimity  which  we  a-scrihe  to  thera  consista 
entirely  in  the  power  tl'iey  have  acquired  hy  association  or 
otherwise  of  reminding  us  of  the  proper  objects  of  tbe&e 
luoiliar  afleetions.'    (Ibid.,  and  Alison's  Ettays,  i.) 

litis  theory  is  in  th«  highest  degree  vague.  It  does  not 
diseriininele  what  constitutes  the  sublime— it  does  not 
analyse  that  complex  emotion  and  draw  forth  its  dwrai^ 
teristic,  and  moreover  in  its  sweeping  ^ciiLraliiy  Ineludes 
much  (hat  it  cannot  apply  to.  All  ohjccts  wliich  excite 
terror  are  not  beauiiful  nor  sublime;  neither  ure  all  Libjects 
whicli  excite  pity  beautiful,  and  so  of  the  rest.  To  discri- 
minate those  which  are  from  those  which  are  not,  ii  iinpon- 
lible  ott  this  theory.  To  resolve  the  emotion  of  sublimity 
into  asioetition  of  idees.  is  to  say  that  this  speeiel  unotiou 
is  fesolvabU  into  the  general  law  of  the  humen  niiil.  bnt 
to  avoid  an  analysis  or  characteristic  statement  of  this  spe- 
cial etnotiuii  aliugethcr.  It  is  saving  that  theft  is  a  crime, 
and  referiiblc  to  the  general  law  of  criminality,  without  once 
demareating  what  constitutes  theft  aii  a  crime,  distinguished 
from  murder  as  a  crime.  Attraction  is  the  law  which  rcgu- 
Ifttes  tin  descent  of  an  apple,  and  association  of  ideaa  in 
like  ninner  is  the  law  which  regulates  the  opentioii  of 
nemoiy  end  the  flights  of  imagination ;  yet  ae  nMnaty  and 
ine^natioQ  are  dirtinet  fron  the  general  law.  as  well  as 
from  each  other,  so  also  is  the  emotion  of  sublimity  distinct 
from  the  emotion  of  hatred  or  beauty.  Burke,  Knipht, 
Kamc.i,  and  Pnce  oiideavourLd  to  ascertain  this  di  i.:i<  I  iI  ik 
Brown  overlooked  it,  and  Aliatou  evades  it.  Had  the  special 
law  of  sublimity  been  found,  and  it  was  then  attempted  to 
bo  classed  in  its  relation  to  the  general  law  of  the  mmd, 
tbe  eflbrtaef  Kr.  Alison  and  Mr.  Jeffrey  would  have  been 
«f  gnat  ioiportanee ;  but  in  tbe  meanwbtle  it  was  assumed. 

It  apnean  to  n«  that  the  true  metbod  of  attaining  the 
knowledge  of  this  special  law  of  emotion,  the  method  of 
all  psychological  inquirie-i,  viz.  induction.  Before  attempt- 
ing to  detect  the  law  which  repulates  it,  we  must  collect 
all,  or  a  vast  number  of  instances  of  the  sublime,  and  analys- 
ing the  elements  of  each  case,  endeavour  to  discnvei  -^nt 
primal  element  which  is  invariably  a  constituent  of  tbe 
emotion,  and  without  which  all  the  other  constituents  would 
not  be  able  to  Ibrm  that  special  emotion  of  anbUmity. 

Tn  notidog  tbe  theories  of  fbrmer  writers  we  bawe  fcnnd 
their  inductions  imperfect ;  they  have  selected  too  few  in- 
stances, and  consequently  when  wo  came  to  select  others, 
these  theories  were  subverted  by  the  mert'  ^(at-  ui.  i/l  oI 
them.    It  was  sufficient  to  disprove  the  theory  of  terror,  to 

Siote  one  instance  wheiein  the  terrible  had  no  place,  and 
e  same  with  the  tbeoiry  of  mental  enecgy.  But  thoM  tlieo- 
riss^  tbon^  ineoaipleie»  eonlain  muob  dtat  ia  trot  la  tbeir 
analyses. 

In  proposing  a  new  theory,  founded  on  a  wider  range  of 
induction,  we  i  in,  /userve  that  if  any  one  in.ntance  of  the 
universally  ackiiowleiiged  sublime  can  be  found  in  which 
no  sucii  element  (as  the  one  we  assert  to  be  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple) be  detected,  then  that  single  instance  is  a  proof  of  the 
incompleteaess  of  our  theory,  and  a  man  extensive  induo- 
tion  will  be  neoessaiy. 

It  wOi  be  naeessaiT  fertile  sake  of  eleameaa  to  make  use 
of  purely  mental  distinctions  in  treating  this  subject, 
though  they  are  liable  to  be  misinterpreted  as  real  distmo- 
tioiis;  accordin;;ly  we  divide  the  question  of  the  sublime 
into  three: — 1.  The  material  sublime— or  the  sublime  of 
nature.  '1.  The  moral  su'.ilime — or  the  sublime  in  human 
actions  and  ideas.  3.  The  emotion  of  sublimity,  which  these 
external  thinga  exeile  in  ue—er  that  feeling  in  the  mind 
vbicb  gives  to  eerlain  phenomena  of  nature,  or  deeds  of 
man,  tbe  attribute  of  enblimity.  Speaking  otgecHeely,  the 
exciting  cause  of  subhmily  is  vastness;  speaking  nthfee- 
twtijf  the  emoUon  excited  is  a  seiue  of  insignificance. 


I.  The  material  sublime.  Examine  everr  case  of  naltlial 
sublimity,  and  the  most  primitive  fact  will  be  fboad  tebe 
vastneas;  «ba(e««r  fimUnga  mav  ainnltaaeously  eoneur. 
this  of  vastness  is  invartaile.  Hera  veatnees  is  sublime^ 

Vastness  either  of  form  or  of  power.  Hampstead  Heath  is 
not  sublime,  hut  Mont  Blanc  is.  The  Thames  is  not  sub- 
lime, but  the  ocean  is.  Yet  to  show  how  little  terror  has  to 
do  with  the  emotion,  we  all  know  that  there  i»  as  much 
danger  on  the  Thames  as  on  the  ocean  when  it  is  calm. 
Solitude  is  sublime — because  it  is  vast,  that  ii,  indedotta. 
But  solitude  in  a  room  or  garden  is  not  subliaMi  A  eata- 
raot  ia  ^nblime,  but  not  a  waterAtUL  yet  tbaona  to  only  larger 
than  tbe  other.  Looginitt  bes  remarked  d»t  the  sight  of 
a  small  fire  produces  no  emotion,  bnt  that  the  boiling  fur- 
naces of /Kina,  pouring  out  whole  rivers  of  liquid  flame,  i» 
sulilirnr.  liiirki!  remarks  that  all  general  privations  are 
sublime  because  terrible,  such  as  vacuity,  darkness,  solitude, 
and  silence.  But  they  are  sublime  because  vast,  not  beeaoan 
terrible;  for  they  ace  not  necessarily  terrible,  and  they  aie 
neceasaiily  vtti,  indaSnite. 

These  ioataneesaia  aufficient  to  illustrate  tbe  principle. 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  some  which  seem  more 
naturally  to  derive  their  sublimity  from  terror  than  front 
vastness,  as  /Etna  for  example.  But  our  object  was  to  show 
that  vastness  v  lls  .ilv.  lys  a  constituent,  even  when  other 
emotions  camo  into  play ;  and  as  we  tiave  already  seen  iit> 
stances  where  tenor  toes  Dot  form  ooa  eoostituent,  and  that 
when  it  does  form  one,  It  ia  sdtt  Bfloampanied  by  vaataaai^ 
so  we  prove  thereby  diat  irastneas  is  Ibe  mwe  general  foet. 
Vastness  is  sublime  as  vastness;  but  terror  is  not  sublime 
as  terror.  The  difference  between  a  shower  and  a  storm  is 
purely  quantitative,  yet  tlie  storm  alone  is  sublime. 

II.  The  Moral  sublime.  It  is  obvious  that  tbe  moral 
sublime  must  differ  from  the  material  sublime  in  proportion 
as  mind  and  matter  difler.  Hence  vastness,  which  ir.  tbe 
external  world  is  superficial  (tn  exteruo).  in  the  moral  world 
beeomea  iolenae  (tn  tittono).  Intensity  of  will  equals  ▼asi- 
ness  of  form  or  power.  Mere  intensity  is  snflleieiit  to  pro- 
duce  the  sublime.  CEdipus  is  sublime.  Lear,  who  appeals 
to  the  heavens,  '  for  they  are  old '  like  him,  is  sublime,  from 
the  very  intensity  of  his  sulTering.s  and  his  pas-^n  '  ^.  Lady 
Macbeth  is  sublime  from  the  intensity  of  her  will,  whieb 
crusiies  every  female  feeling  for  the  attainment  of  her  objeet. 
Scaavula  with  his  hand  in  the  burning  coals  exhibits  an  in- 
tensity of  will  which,  is  sublime.  So  the  celebrated  *  qu'il 
mounit'  of  Horace  in  Comeilie's  tragedy,  where  a  frther's 
love  is  conquered  by  a  more  intenle  feeling  of  tbe  honour  of 
his  country.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  terror  as  an  element 
of  these  cases  of  the  sublime.  Mr.  Knight's 'mental  energy* 
has  here  mvjre  truth;  but  though  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  moral  sublime,  yei  it  will  not  apply  to  the  ma* 
terial  sublime. 

Such  appear  to  us  to  be  the  objective  qualitiaa  of  au> 
blimitv.  but  the  peculiar  emotion  they  excite  Inwbitberlo 
been  thought  undefinable:  we  shall  nevertheless  attempt  it. 

Iff.  Tbe  emotion  of  sublimity.  As  in  considering  objec- 
tively every  case  of  material  or  moral  sublimity,  we  found 
as  the  primary  and  invariable  fact  vastnew  or  intensity,  so 
in  cunsidering  subjectively  every  case  of  sublimity  as  an 
emotion,  we  shall  find  the  primary  and  invariable  fact  to  be 
a  sense  of  our  own  insigiiifloaoee;  of  our  inferiority  to  the 
object,  or  to  the  will  wbich  nronpted  the  deed ;  and  Ihia 
sense  of  ioforiority  has  guided  mankmd  in  the  employment 
of  a  word  expressing  elevation  for  sublimity.  Mere  vastness 
excites  this  emotion  hy  exciting  a  corresponding  sense  of 
our  smallness.  Mere  intensity  excites  this  emotion  by  ex* 
citing  a  corresponding  sense  of  our  feebleness.  Vary  the 
objects — vary  the  craotiunsas  you  may.iiiere  will  invariably 
be  this  one  feeling  of  comparative  insignificance.  Take  as 
an  example  the  sublime  words  of  Scripture. '  I  am  the  High 
and  tbe  Lofty  One,  who  inbabitetb  eterniqr.'  Nothing 
can  exesed  this  grandeur  of  that  idea,  and  he  who  ooneeivea 
it  conceives  also,  ^t  the  same  time,  the  corresponding  idea 
of  his  own  small  and  finite  nature.  In  the  violent  daahing 
of  a  cataract,  in  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  in  the  violence  of  the 
storm,  ur  in  the  majestic  quiet  of  Mont  Blanc  preserving 
its  calm  amidst  all  the  storms  tliut  play  around  it,  or  in  tbe 
concentrated  will  of  a  Scavula,  Horace.  Brutus,  or  (Sdipus, 
in  all  these  easea  we  at*  moved  by  a  vivid  feeling  of  aoeae 
greater  power  than  «ur  o«n,  er  some  will  mom  eapabia  of 
suffering,  more  vast  in  ita  strength  than  our  feebb  vaeiUat* 
ing  will.  It  is  from  this  reason  th  u  in  tu  aginative  mind 
experiences  more  emotions  of  sublioiily  than  another.  In 
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proportion  m  «e  oomprahend  the  migMty  of  mtais^  «r  tlw 
unouiK  of  Mlf-sacriflee  in  an  heroic  action,  v«  Qoin|mlMnd 

oar  own  inferiority  to  them. 

To  takeaootlter  instance  of  the  sublitnu — a  sleeping  lion. 
The  grandeur  of  the  lion  arises  from  lu>  known  courage 
and  power.  U«s  has  an  iitiensity  of  will,  and  of  strength  to 
«ucute  that  will,  which  we  t'ee\  immensely  to  exceed  our 
9n,  But  a  ea(0d  lion  ia  no  loogar  nibUiiMk  And  why  ? 
Bmnie  Iw  ii  eonqiwred  Man  nu  eonqnarad  and  caged 
him.  His  boasted  will  nn  i  strength  have  not  availed  him 
against  the  power  of  man.  Our  feeling  of  inferiority  has 
vanished.  Had  tlio  1u  i;-m;iii  rs  Van  Amburgh,  Martin,  Sec. 
sctri  a  i.lccpin);  liun,  ttiey  would  have  probably  felt  liltlu 
emotion  of  sublimity. 

When  Mr  i^atRht  says  that  the  aublima  i»  the  effect  of 
wMal  mnff  ooiting  a  sympatbetie  anaigy  in  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  or  reader,  be  miatakea  a  flrac|uent  effect  for 
the  cause.  Sympathetic  energy  of^  follows  an  emotion  of 
lablimity.  but  not  always.  It  does  not  follow  the  emotion 
of  subhmity  produced  by  infinity,  eternity,  night,  or  the 
motion  excited  by  the  paMa^e, '  God  said,  Let  there  be  light. 
Mid  there  was  lighu'  So  (ar  then  from  '  fllUug  the  reader 
villi  a  slonring  nd  taose  of  inward  (treatoaaa,*  as  Lon- 
itana  aiM  iunigbt  aaMilr— it  lUla  him  vtlb  a  mdm  of  iraak* 
MS  and  iafariority.  Wa  admit  that  any  naniftalation  ia 
delightful  for  its  <  u  n  sake,  but  this  sympathetic  delight  is  a 
principle  i!  liuniin  nature  which  does  not  come  within  the 
'[uestion  i  l  ih*  nublime.  But  whether  sympathetic  enercfv 
follow  the  emotion  of  the  sublime  or  not,  it  is  iiev@r  tlie 
cause  of  ibat  emotion. 

Dr,  Brown,  Mr.  Alison,  and  Mr.  JtStey  contend  for  the 
iteiti^  of  tlia  sublime,  beautiftil,  and  pietureaque,  led 
Iherstabr  tbeir  resolving  them  into  aiaoeiatioa  of  ideas,  in- 
llesdof  uttiogiiishing  them  as  special  emotions.  We  con- 
tiodtluitthe  sublime  and  the  beautiful  are  two  very  dis- 
tinct and  di$«imitar  emotions.  The  beauliful  founded  on 
erualiuns  of  the  pleasurable,  and  its  varieties  are  as  infinite 
at  the  varietitM  of  objects  which  excite  pleasurable  emotions. 
The  sublime  is  founded  on  an  emotion  of  our  insignificance, 
aad  tis  fariatiaa  are  as  Umitad  aa  tba  vanatiaa  of  olvaais 
wbieh  aieita  tha  ftelinf  of  inaigniSoanoa.  Tba  baautifkil 
they  lightly  assert  to  be  the  principle  of  suggesting  some 
pi^i  ur  possible  emotion  uf  some  sentient  being;  but  they 
are  wruni,;  in  aiiserting  the  sublime  lobe  tho  same  principle, 
for  the  sublime  is  not  founded  on  any  past  and  pleasurable  1 
emotions  which  the  object  may  excite  (as  the  ruddy  cheek  of 
a  giti  anggaata  tba  piaasurable  emotions  of  health  and 
yaudi.and  tbaraibea  w  beautiful),  but  is  fouudvd  on  the 
deoUe  frsliog  of  powar  aad  insignifloanaa.  Ibis  anotion 
may  be  pleasnrabie,  as  almoit  all  amotions  ara,  but  the 
pifa$.ire  derived  from  the  manifestation  of  power  is  n  t  the 
ti^uadaion  of  the  emotion.  The  sublime  and  the  beaul;lul 
arc  ideoUM  ia  tlM  fflon  fanmral  law  of  tba  association  of 

ideas. 

In  oonduaion  we  may  thus  sum  up  our  theory.  The  in- 
wisbla  eonditioQ  of  siuUrattj  in  olyaeta»  aitfaar  material  or 
iBHil,  is  vastnaaa  or  intensity.  Tba  invambia  ao&dition  of 

ill?  mntion  of  suhliraity— that  which  distinguishes  this 
eoiDUoii  trum  every  other  emotion — is  a  comprehenaion  of 
this  va^ncis  with  a  simultaneous  feeling  of  our  own  com- 
puative  insignificance,  together  with  a  concomitant  sense  of 
paiant  fseurity  from  any  danger  which  might  result  from 
this  superior  power.  The  antithesis  to  the  etnotion  of  sub- 
limitv  IS  the  emotion  of  contempt. 

SUBMARINE  DESCENT.  Mu«biDBaniu»haabaan 
4sTsled  from  an  early  period  to  tha  oontmanea  oi  apparatus 
(or  enabling  men  to  dive,  or  descend  beneatb  the  ^urface  uf 
•»t«r,  to  a  greater  depth, for  a  longer  spaceof  time. and  with  \ 
if^s  exertion  and  danger,  than  is  passible  by  tin;  unassisted  ' 
puwersof  the  body.  The  fatal  consequences  uf  continued 
submersion  have  been  described  under  Akpky.xia  [vol.  ii.. 
P>  4M\,  and  DaowmNoXvol.  ix.,  p.  >A7h  and  from  the 
InIs  dare  stated  it  ia  ovideDt  that  about  half  a  minute  is 
ihskngest  period  durini;  which  most  individuals  can  safely 
retnain  under  water,  without  some  provision  fur  the  supply 
•■■^  iir  fjr  reapiratiou.  Experienced  divers  may  remain 
underwater  much  longer,  though  not  without  great  and 
\»ialu\  exertion  ;  but  the  longest  period  of  submersion,  with 
a  few  extraordinary  exceptions,  does  not  exceed  ts^o  minutes; 
a  space  of  time  too  brief  to  allow  the  perforroaucc  of  any  but 
iheumplest  operatioaa  bsnaatb  the  surfooa  of  the  water 
IW  pesrl-tahary  aAwda  the  most  nrominent  asample  of 
^  amplsjiMiit  of  diveia  unaaaisiad  by  qqwatua  lor  gra- 


viding  a  supply  of  air.  Tbe  mode  of  diving  adopted,  and 

the  aflbets  of  protracted  submersion  upon  the  diveiit,  are 
described  under  Psarl  Fish«»y  [vol.  xiii..  p.  349}.  Pro- 
fessor Beekmann  alludes  to  the  employment  of  divers  in 
antiont  times  to  assist  in  raising  anchors,  in  reooveroa 
goods  from  wrecks,  or  such  as  had  been  thrown  overbear^ 
in  timAof  danger,  and  in  destroying  the  works  and  ships' 
of  tbe  enemy  in  timeof  var,  as  well  a*  in  fiahing  for  pearls; 
but  some  of  tba  statatnents  quoted  by  him  are  evidently 
much  exaggerated,  as  they  speak  of  divers  remaining  for 
hours  under  water.  Si.v  minulo  i»  about  the  longest  time 
of  submersion  of  which  any  authentic  aoooant  haa  appealed 
ia  modern  times.   [Pbabl  Fisbbbv.I 

Dr.  Halley,  in  a  paper  printed  itt  No.  S49  of  the  PAtVofo- 
pAical  Trcauaeiiotu  (voL  xxis,,  p.  498K  entitled  '  The  Art 
of  Living  under  Water,*  obsaivaa  that  the  divers  for  sponges 
in  tbe  Archipelago  were  accustomed  to  take  down  in  ibeir 
mouths  a  piece  of  sponge  soaked  in  oil.  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  dive  for  a  longer  period  than  without  it.  As  the 
bulk  of  the  spon^o  must  dimmish  the  quaiUity  of  air  which 
the  diver  could  contain  in  his  mouth,  it  does  not  appear  jiro- 
bable  tliat  this  pracuce  couUI  assist  respiration.  Il  has  been 
more  recently  explained  (Alty,  2N<^  art  *  Divii^')  as  a 
means  tat  aasisting  the  dim  to  see  whan  under  water.  Ia 
still  water  light  ia  transmitted  freely  to  a  great  depth  ;  but 
when  tbe  surface  is  disturbed  by  waves,  it  is  much  ob- 
structed. To  ensure  a  pood  light,  which  may  enable  the 
diver  to  find  (he  /bjucts  ut"  iiis  search  without  delay,  il  ia 
stated  that  he  ejects  a  little  oil  from  the  sponge;  and  this 
oil  rising  to  the  surface,  and  spreading  upon  it.  calms  the 
waves  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  and  oocasiooa  a  bril* 
liant  light  at  the  bottom. 

In  oonnectioa  with  diving  by  the  unasaisted  powers  of  the 
body,  allusion  may  be  made  to  a  eurious  and  important  fact 
related  in  '.lie  i  'v,  / /vy  i.'.Vj  Britantiica,  on  the  aulhorilyof 
ProfeMor  Fuiaddv,  lo  wnom  it  wait  tir»l  uottced  b)  a  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  Asiatic  Society.  Tho  lungs  are,  in 
their  natural  state,  charged  with  a  large  quantity  of  impure 
air;  this  being  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  ia 
fiacmed  during  raapifation,  but  which,  after  each  exniiation, 
remains  lodged  in  the  involved  passages  of  the  pulmonary 
vessels.  By  breathing  hard  for  a  sliort  time,  as  a  person 
does  after  violent  exercise,  this  impure  air  is  expelled,  and 
Its  place  is  supplied  by  pure  atmi^plienc  air,  by  which  a 
person  will  bo  enabled  to  hold  his  breath  much  longer  than 
without  tiiicli  precaution.  The  writer  states  that  although 
he  could  only  hold  breath,  after  breathing  in  the  ordinary  way, 
for  about  three-quarters  of  a  minute,  and  that  with  great 
diffieulty,  he  Ml  no  iaeoitvenieaoe.  after  making  eight  or 
ten  fijreed  resiNrstions  to  elear  the  lungs,  until  we  mouth 
nnd  niisinls  liad  been  closed  more  thanaminuto  and  a  lialf; 
iiaJ  tua!.  ha  i:uiiiiiiued  to  hold  breath  to  thu  en<l  of  the 
second  minute.  A  knowledge  uf  this  fact  may  in  many 
cases  be  uf  great  importance,  as  it  may  enable  a  divur  to  re- 
main under  water  at  least  twice  as  long  as  be  otherwise 
eould  do.  It  is  soggsaled  that  possib^  the  exertion  of 
swimming  may  have  theeflbet  of  ooeasioning  the  lungs  to 
be  dearad;  so  that  persons  accustomed  to  diving  may 
unconsciously  avail  tnemselvea  of  this  preparatory  mea- 
sure. 

Another  important  fact,  related  in  the  same  work,  in- 
dicates the  advantage  of  breathing  condensed  air,  and 
thereby  obtaiain^  a  larger  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  same 
bulk  than  with  air  of  tne  ordinary  pressure.  After  one  ot 
the  disastraus  oeBuiranaaa  at  the  works  of  tbe  Thames 
Tunnd,  Mr.  Brunei,  tbe  engineer,  daaeendod  in  a  diving- 
bell  to  examine  the  brcrich.  made  by  the  irruption  of  the 
river  into  tlio  tunnel.  Tau  Uell  descended  to  the  luouth  of 
the  openiuLj.  a  depth  of  about  thirty  feet ;  but  the  breach  waa 
too  uaciuw  to  allow  il  to  go  lower,  in  order  that  the  shield 
and  other  works,  which  lay  eight  or  ten  feet  deeper,  might 
bo  examined  frarn  tbe  belL  Brunei  therefore  took  bold  of 
a  rope,  and  dived  below  the  bell  for  the  purpose.  After  be 
had  remained  underwater  about  two  minutes,  his  companion 
in  tbe  bell  beeame  alarmed,  and  gave  a  signal  which  occa- 
sioned BruiiLd  to  rise.  On  doing  so  he  was  surprised  to 
find  how  much  lime  had  elapsed;  and,  on  repeating  the 
experiment,  ho  ascertained  that  he  could  with  ease  remain 
fully  two  minutes  under  water;  a  circumstance  accounted 
fur  by  the  condensation  of  the  aii  in  the  bell,  from  which 
bis  luiqiia  were  supplied  by  the  prassure  of  a  oolttmn  of 
water  nendy  tbvty  leet  high,  whidi  would  eoadenae  tba  niv 
into  littia  mora  tbao  ona  Calf  of  ita  usual  bulk. 
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mai'.i  fur  a  li  r  - :i  p«riod  under  water  than  i»  poMlWe  by  tho 
natural  powers  o!  llio  body,  lonc  before  extensive  u»o  was 
made  of  any  of  them     lio  M.^ii  u  .1  iUludes  to  a  passage  of 
Aristotle  (probleio  xxxii..  i  a  J.  which  bat  been  supposed  to 
Y/jntimate  Uitt  in  his  time  divers  used  a  kind  of  kettle  to 
"^nilMf        ^  eonttoiM  longar  under  wM«r  i  but  this  pas- 
t«ip»  w  vBTioatly  naAtni  hj  difftrmit  tntidators,  and 
Beckroann  appears  to  plaee  liuto  fdiailM  upon  it.  He 
states  th.it  the  oldest  infornMtion  «•  bBV«  respecting  the 
ase  of  the  diving-bell  in  Europe  is  that  of  John  Taismer. 
quoted  by  p.  Caspar  Scliott.    It  occurs  m  tiio  'Twhmca 
Curiosa,  sivo  Mirabdia  Ariis.'  &<•  i>t  Sclioii,  which  was  pub- 
Hriwd  ftt  Niimbersr.  in  1664.  hb.  vi..  cap.       p.  -393,  and  is 
teken  fhrai  the  '  Opu^^culau  de  Molu  Celemino  '  of  Tais- 
ni«.  who  lays, '  Vim  Um  igtioimnt  vulgar  told  that  one 
eould  deseand  10  fbe  boltoaa  of  Iba  Shioab  in  tha  midst  of 
the  water,  without  wettinjr  one's  clothes  or  any  part  of  one's 
body,  and  even  oai  ry  a  liifhtod  candle  to  tlie  bottom  of  the 
waler,  they  would  consider  il  as  altot'ether  ridiculouH  and  im- 
possible.   Tins  howBver  I  saw  done  at  Toledo  in  Spain,  in 
tha  war  1538,  before  the  emperor  Charles  V,  and  almost 
Ian  toMiand  speciaton.  The  experimeni  was  made  by  two 
Oreeka,  «ho^  MtkiDg  a  ^ery  large  kettle  suspended  by  ropes 
with  the  month  downwards,  Aaad  beams  and  nlaoka  in  tha 
middle  of  iU  eoneavity.  upon  »hidi  they  placed  thamialiraa. 
together  with  a  candle-  I'he  \t-n]c  was  equipoised  by  means 
of  lead  Bxed  round  us  mouth,  so  thai  when  let  down  towards 
the  water  no  part  of  us  circumferi'iicu  should  touch  the 
water  aooner  than  another.  eUe  ihu  water  might  easily  havff 
OVorcMDa  the  air  included  in  it.  and  have  eonvortid  it  into 
moitt  vapour.'*   Sebott  calls  Ibo  OMcbine  describe^!. '  Ga- 
eabuB  aqwiioiia,*  or  an  *  aonatio  kaula ;'  but  be  also  de- 
scrihp*  an  apparatus  called 'Ladflt  aqiMUiaa,' or*aquatie 
armour.'  which  would  enable  ihoM  who  wera  dovend  with 
it  towalk  under  water,  and  which  he  seems  to  prefer  to  1I  r 
'  cacabu*  aquaticus '  previously  described. +  This*  apparaius 
is  represented  m  plate  31  <if  Schott's  work,  which  shows  a 
man  walking  into  the  water  with  a  covering  like  a  small 
divinir-bell  over  his  head,  doMandinB  naarly  to  his  feel. 

In  Bn^aodt  without  notiotii|  tha  auppoaad  oonthvanoo  of 
a  dfvtng^maebiiw  by  Roger  boon,  it  n  aridant  that  the 
divirig  bell  wa<;  known  at  an  early  period.  It  is  maotionad 
bv  ]»id  Bacon  I  Novum  Organum.  lib,  ii.,  ^  *0;  and  PflOf- 
nnntrnaCnwerfi,  p.  7u2)as  a  machine  used  to  ai-sist  persons 
labouring  under  water  upon  wrecks,  by  affording  a  restervoir 
of  air  to  which  «JMf  m^^t  rawMt  wlMum  tbqr  iwpiirad 
10  taka  braath. 

Soma  onrioaa  ialbrawtion  on  submarine  operations  is 
given  in  the  postneript  to  a  UiilaToluma  {Uibliibad  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1688.  by  George  Siaelar.  •wmalima  Profcaaof  of 
Philosophy  in  lite  College  of  Glasgow.'  entitled  •  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Afitronoroy  and  N«vi(^iion.'  The  postscript  con- 
tains an  account  of  how  '  lo  buov  up  a  shin  of  any  burden, 
fnmi  the  ground  of  the  sea,'  and  stales  that  among  those 
wlio  had.  in  this  nation,  attempted  to  recover  properly  fiom 
wtaeka  by  divine,  was  tha  late  Marquis  of  Argyle,  '  who, 
having  oblatnaa  a  fiataDt  fhrni  the  kmg.  of  one  of  the 
Spanish  Armado,  whtehwas  <tink  in  the  IsWof  Mull*  anno 
1588.  employed  James  Colquhoun,  of  GU-gow,  a  man  of 
singular  knowlcd^o  and  skill  iu  all  m«chaniral  aru  and 
sciences.'  'Tins  ninn,'  he  proceeds,  'not  knowmj;  the 
diving-bell,  weeU  down  severul  time*,  iho  a'r  fioin  above 
baing  communicated  to  his  lungs  by  a  lon^  pipe  ul  leniher. 
Ha  only  Viewed  and  surveyed  the  ship,  but  1  suppose  buoyed 
nothing  up.'  Stnalar  subiMqiMntly  atalaa  that  about  1664 
Aa  (than)  late  Lard  Argyla  amptoyad  an  ingenious  sentle- 
man,  the  laird  of  Mclc:tm,  who  went  down  with  a  aiving- 
bell  and  got  up  three  !;uns.  A  third  and  more  toooeasAil 
trial  was  made,  he  1  veral  years  after;  and.  still  later, 
one  Captain  Smith  was  so  oonfldent  of  obtaininff  the  e^ld 
anpposed  to  be  lost  with  the  ship,  that  he  would  not  admit 
a  co-partner  in  tlia  enterprise;  which  however  came  to 
nothing.  Sinolar  proposed  to  raise  wrecks  by  the  buoyancy 
of  arks  or  boiaa,  ooan  at  tba  bouoaB«  whieh  wen  to  be  sunk 
ftill  of  water,  end  then  tiled  with  air  ekhar  by  eandmf 
down  casks  of  air;  by  bellows  and  a  loii^  tub* :  or  otherwise. 
He  alludes  to  the  occasional  utus  of  ca»ks  for  the  purpose  of 
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raising  tcbmIo,  tad  Olplriat  wlqTf  vhflin  at  a  great  depU^ 

they  arc  li^le  to  be  erusbed  by  the  preesure  of  (be  water, 
^howini^  that,  by  allowinj;  the  water  to  enter  by  a  hole  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  cask,  it  would  so  compress  the  air  as 
to  produce  an  equilibrium  of  pressure,  and  thereby  pres^rva 
it  from  fracture.*  About  the  time  ihut  the  work  above  quoted 
was  published,  'William  Phips,  who  aubsequenily  became 
irovernor  of  New  England,  altanplad  to  taiaa  treasure  from 
the  wrack  irf  a  Spaniali  ship  wnk  on  lha  ooaat  of  Uitp^ 
nioia.  What  waathepraeiieehaiaetoref  hiaappanttui,  wa 
are  not  informed.  II m  earliest  experiments  failed,  but  he 
wa.s  »o  confident  of  success,  that  lie  sought  fur  a^sialanee  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  Ins  .irhemo.  He  at  length  obtained 
the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Atbemarle.  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Monk,  and  in  1687,  after  many  difficulties,  he  suc- 
eaedcd  in  raising  a  large  quantity  of  traaeun^  with  which 
be  returned  to  England;  wliere  ha  «aa  bMMMVed  with 
knighthood  for  his  enterprise.  Most  accounts  state  that  tba 
property  he  recovered  amounted  to  SOd.OOO/. ;  but  in  tha 
'  Life  of  Sir  'William  Pliips,"  )>ul)lisbi-d  anonymoualy  in 
1697,  but  attributed  to  Increase  Mather,  it  is  stated  aa 
30U.000/.  It  1*  unneces.sary  to  cito  further  ui stances  of  the 
use  of  divtna;  apparalustor  to  notice  other  early  authors  who 
have  inentiuned  the  dlvhif-tMU,  excepting  to  observa  that 
Beekmano  aUudea  ta  angravinf*  in  aditioaa  of  Vafattua  on 
thaattaf  war,  pnblidMd  in  UII  and  MW,  taprasantiag  a 
diver  with  a  cap.  from  which  rises  a  long  leathern  pipe,  ter- 
minating in  an  openino;  which  floats  upon  the  surface  of 
tite  water;  and  to  a  ricrure  (mblished  in  a  work  1  I  lica- 
tion,  by  L/iruti,  in  i6u7,  which  nearly  resembles  the  modern 
diving-bell.  Beckmann  conMder^  the  inscriian  of  the  for- 
mer as  a  proof  that  the  person  who  drew  them  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  diving-bell,  which  he  would  other- 
wiae  have  daUoaatadL  The  nmehina  daaeribad  by  ienni 
cooeiatc  of  *  a  atfaare  box  bound  roond  with  irao,  which  it 
f'u  nished  with  windows,  and  has  a  stool  affixed  to  it  for  the 
diver.'  Lurini,  who  was  an  Italian,  dit&i  not  ky  elium  to 
the  invention  of  Uus  apparatus. 

Dr.  Ualiey,  in  the  paper  before  alluded  to,  in  No.  349  of 
the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  describes  the  defects  of 
the  dtvtng^bell,  as  previoualy  uaed.  and  auRgaita  a  leoiedv 
(br  tiMD.  This  paper  ahma  wootd  be  auflmanl.  aiHhottgn 
it  does  not  enter  into  the  early  history  of  the  machine,  to 
contradict  the  erroneous  statement  which  has  been  made  to 
the  effect  that  Halley  was  the  inventor  of  the  diving-hell. 

In  its  simplest  form  the  diviiig-bcll  is  a  strong  heavy 
vessel  of  wood  or  metal,  made  perfec  ly  air  and  water  tight 
at  the  top  and  sides,  but  open  at  the  bottom.  If  aaeh  a 
vessel  bo  ^laduully  lowered  into  the  water,  inn 
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horiiontal  poMtioo.  the  air  whieh  it  eaotaina  aannat  aaem^ 
and  tbererare  the  veawl  eannot  beeoine  fbll  of  water.  Tfila 

;tiiv  be  icadi'y  illustrated  by  plungipij  n  (jhss  tumbler,  in 
I  an  inveile<l  |w)suiun,  into  a  vetMHsl  of  waun,  mid  pl,icing_a 
bit  of  cork,  or  any  other  substance  which  wil!  (l  iai  on  I  ho 
surface  of  ilm  water,  under  the  glass.  If  a  bit  of  bumiQ£ 
mutter  be  laid  upon  the  curkHuat,  it  will  be  seen  that  n 
continues  burning,  ahbougb  ibe  glue  and  all  that  it  eon< 
tains  bepluncad  br  beneath  the  water;  thereby  proving 
that  the  upper  port  of  the  eavity  of  the  glaia  ie  occupied  by 
air,  and  not  by  water,  Ir  thi<  experiment  however  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  water  does  (ill  a  small  part  uf  the 
cavity  of  the  t^luss,  and  thnl  it  rises  more  into  it  when  it  is 
plunged  to  a  considerable  de]itl]  than  w  hen  the  rim  u  only 
iu»t  immersed  beneath  the  surface.  Tins  is  occasioned  by 
the  condensation  of  the  air  aonlained  in  the  glass,  whiel^ 
being  very  elastic  and  eooipiaaaiblfc  i»  oondanaod  iolo  « 
smaller  spare  by  the  prearare  of  the  ouperioenmbeat  water, 
when  the  i^lass  is  pluiijjefl  to  a  considerable  depili.  than  it 
Will  occupy  under  the  ordinnry  prc-sure  of  the  aimosphere. 
Where  liie  diving-bcll  is  used  for  de-cending  to  a  very  small 
depth,  as  the  |.ressiirv  of  lbi2  water  is  small,  it  will  not  ris« 
in  the  bell  to  a  siilficient  hei<;ht  to  be  inconvenient;  but  at 
the  depth  of  thirty-  tbr?efeet  tbe  pressure  ie  eogreat  at  toooni* 
orcas  the  air  into  ona-balf  ila  origioal  volnma^  so  that  Iho 
bell  will  beoome  half  fbil  of  water :  and  at  a  gvealar  depth 
tbe  sir  will  be  ttin  more  eompressed.  and  tba  water  will  riea 
proportionately  hif^her  in  the  bell.  Thi?,  condensation  of  the 
air  does  not  materially  mterfere  with  respiration,  providad 
ibadaMant  of  th«  heU  ha  very  gradnal,  a*  th*  air  than  in* 

•  Bfckni.Tijii  f\'-^An  tint  fpun  itj.n  work,  bni  from  on*  vi»n]ifh<sl  ■!  R.  tu^- 
iua,  lu  IC4K>,  eiiliiiotl '  <j.  iitucUti  Ar,  tiuta  rt  iuii|ri»  (>t»ilati«  et  t«*ii«iwi* 
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tinuates  itself  into  thn  ointie*  of  tho  body  and  baltDCM  the 
pressure  from  without.  The  principal  effect  of  the  incifuseil 
pressure  is  a  pain  tn  tbe  ears,  occasioned  hy  tho  circum- 
(tance  that  tbe  Euatarhian  tube  docs  not  allow  tliu  con- 
densed air  immediaiely  to  And  ita  way  into  tba  cavitiea  of 
the  ear,  so  that  the  pressure  oo  tiMQUlndeof  tbi  IjnBpanDa 
ia.  for  a  tioM.  ttiibaUkiwsd  by  »  «orrMpondiiig  P«««*ura  from 
viibtn,  and  orauioiit  •  MnMti«n  like  that  of  navini;  quills 
forced  into  tbe  ears.  This  continues  until  the  pies-sure  of 
the  air  in  the  momh.  which  at  first  hsut  u  teiulency  to  keep 
the  aperture  of  the  Ku^tachia^  lube  closed,  forces  it  open; 
an  action  wbich  k  acoumpanied  by  a  vome  hke  a  flight  ex- 
plosion. The  condensed  air  then  antera  the  interior  eavitiet 
of  the  car,  uid.  by  restoriof  tbe  aiiuiitbriuni  sf  pntanra  on 
each  aide  of  tba  tyiopanaia,  wwamt  tha  pain ;  wbieb  vill 
latum,  and  be  remedied  in  the  same  manner,  if  tba  ball 
•bould  descend  to  a  greater  depth.  But  while  tba  mere 
eondensati  m  of  the  air  in  the  Iwll  due^  not  render  it  unfit 
for  re^firation,  it  would  soon  become  to  if  no  means  were 
provided  for  renewing  it  from  time  to  time,  as  it  hecomes 
Tttiated  by  repeated  respiration.  The  improvements  in- 
mitwl  hf  Dr.  Hailey  provided  a  remedy  fur  this  inoon- 
venienee,  and  for  that  of  the  eontraetat*.  spaa*  iatl  free  from 
wafer,  when,  by  bein^  at  a  ?reat  depti:.  tba  air  is  eompressed 
into  a  small  voluine,  \<v  iffi  rdme:  a  ronvenient  means  of 
bupplyinu  the  bell  w.ui  any  rtcjuirtd  quuiitity  of  licih  air, 
without  rnising  it  to  the  surface. 

The  bell  used  by  Dr.  Halle*  was  of  wood,  in  the  form  of 
atruiicali'd  cone,  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and 
Uuaa  feet  at  tba  top,  and  oootaining  about  aisty  eubie  feet. 
Tbw  was  floiiad  aritb  lend,  nnd  ao  waig^ted  about  tba  lower 
part  that  it  would  sink  wbHa  amaty.  and  would  atrrays  re- 
main in  its  f  roper  position ;  that  Is,  with  the  lar;:c  open  end 
downwards,  with  its  rim  parallel  with  the  hi'iizon.  In  tlie 
lop  of  the  bell  "as  a  very  siroiif;  sjlass  window,  und  a  ci>ck, 
by  opening  which  tho  foul  a;r  might  be  allowed  to  escape. 
About  a  yard  below  ti\p  mrt>ith  of  the  bell  u-as  suspended  a 
Maga^  ao  IPa^btad  tbat  n  m  ght  hang  stesuhly.  The  whole 
•warvtM  vaa  auqnndad  tmm  a  sprit  attaobad  to  tbe  mast 
of  a  thip.  and  provided  witb  tartia  by  wbidi  tba  bell  might 
be  raised  or  lowered,  and  tho  sprit  might  be  slung  riHind  mi 
Bs  either  to  carry  ihe  bell  over  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  or  to 
suspci  ii  It  '  lear  of  hei  >■  Ir  The  apparatus  for  conveyinjf 
air  u  the  diving-bell  ronsisied  af  two  barrels,  holding  tlitrty- 
six  nllons  eueh,  weighted  with  lead  to  make  ibem  sink 
renddy.  Each  of  these  bad  an  open  bung-hole  in  the  lower 
vod,  to  a.low  water  to  antaf  dotinK  tbeir  deact-nt,  so  as  to 
aondense  the  air  m  tho  mmar  daaoiibad  vboo  oxpMouif 
the  principlea  of  tbo  dMng^ball  ktelC  There  vaa  aha  a 
hole  in  (he  upper  end  of  each,  to  which  was  fitted  an  air- 
tif^ht  iealhem  how,  long  enoueh  to  AiU  below  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,  and  haviii.^  its  loose  end  so  weighted  tbat  U 
would  fall  naturally  into  that  po«tiiK>n.  These  air-barrels 
wove  nllndiad  lo  tackle,  by  which,  with  the  easy  labour  of 
too  nan,  tliey  migiit  bo  mado  to  riae  atul  iitll  alternately, 
lika  tiro  baeketa  m  •  «etl;  oad,  by  lines  attached  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  bell,  they  were  so  i^uided  in  their  descent 
lhaX  tiie  tnouth  of  tbe  hose  always  came  directly  to  tbe  hand 
of  a  man  who  stood  upon  the  stnge  suspended  from  it.  As 
the  apertures  of  the  hose  were,  during  their  descetit,  always 
lelow  the  level  of  the  barrels,  no  mr  could  escape  from  them ; 
but  when  tfaey  were  turned  up  by  the  attendant,  so  as  to  be 
tboao  IIm  iovel  of  the  water  in  the  barrels,  the  air  rushed 
«nt  virii  gnat  Cmoo  into  tbe  bell,  the  batreb  baeeaaing  at 
tbe  aaoM  tine  fiill  of  water.  By  sending  down  tbese  air- 
barreU  m  rapid  succession,  the  air  in  (he  barrel  was  kept  in 
to  pure  a  stale  that  Rvo  |)erson'4  remained  in  the  bell,  at  a 
dejith  of  nine  or  ten  fathoms,  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a 
half  at  a  tiiue,  w  ithout  injurious  conscqueiiees ;  and  Uailey 
Mates  tbat  he  couid  have  remained  there  as  long  as  lie 
pleated,  for  anything  that  appeared  to  tbe  contrary.  In 
addition  to  this,  by  tbe  eopiooa  aupply  of  air  adnitted 
iaiiaK  tba  descent,  the  bell  was  kept  constantly  full  of  air, 
■od  the  water  was  prevented  from  entering  to  any  inoon- 
Tenienl  exteni  H  .'ley  observed  that  it  was  necessary  to  be 
letdown  graduu.iy  at  fintt,  and  to  pause  at  the  depth  of 
•boot  twelve  feet,  to  drive  o<it,  by  the  adraissi  :ii  ol  ;i  mi!  i  ly 
of  air,  tbe  water  which  had  entered  the  bell.  When  ib« 
^*iag-bell  was  arrived  at  the  required  depth,  he  lot  out,  by 
tba  eoBfc  in  the  top  of  tbo  baU>  o  Quantity  of  bot  ivpttfo  air, 
•laal  to  the  quantity  of  IMh  abr  adniued  fton  Am  bmrda. 
Ibis  foul  air  rushed  up  from  the  valve  with  such  force  as  to 
attar  too  aurfaoo  of  the  sea  with  a  white  foam.   So  perfect 


was  tbe  action  of  this  apparatus,  that  Halley  sayx  lie  conld, 
by  removiiifj  the  hanging  s!a:^e,  lay  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
so  far  dry,  wuliiit  tite  circuit  of  the  bell,  as  not  to  be  over 
shoes  thereon.  When  fhe  sea  wos  clear,  and  especially 
when  tbe  auo  shone,  sulTicient  light  was  transmitted  to 
aUow  a  pmon  in  the  bell  to  write  or  read ;  and  when  tba 
sea  vaa  ttonblod  and  tbi«k,  wbieb  oacatioaod  tbe  bell  to  be 
as  dark  as  nigbt,  a  eaodlo  wos  burnt  io  it  Halley  some- 
times sent  up  orders  with  the  empty  air-barrels  wntiiif^ 
them  wi;h  an  ir^n  pen  on  platen  of  lead.  Having,  ibe^e 
ingenioun  coiunvances,  removed  the  principal  difficulties 
attending  the  use  of  liie  diviog'bell,  Halley  foresaw  its  ex- 
tensive utility.  Uo  nllMrwii.  'This  I  take  to  be  an  iowNf 
{ion  applicable  to  variooa  tMOa.  such  as  fishing  tag  peail» 
diving  for  eoral,  sponges^  and  the  Uka^  la  fiir  graoter  daptha 
than  has  hitherto  been  thought  possible.  Also  fur  tho 
fitting  and  plaining  of  the  foundations  of  moles,  bridges, 
&c.  upon  rocky  bottoms  ;  and  for  tbe  ckiitiinx:  and  s4-rub- 
bin^  of  ship*' bottoms  lien  foul,  in  calm  weather  al  sea.' 
'  But,'  he  adds.  '  as  I  have  no  experience  of  ihe^e  matters,  I 
leave  tliem  to  thube  that  please  to  try.'  To  several  of  tbtae 
purposes  the  dtvuig  bell  has,  since  Ibo  dailo  of  tllie  papac 
(1717).  been  applied  with  greai  advantage; 

In  1732  aooainanieation  was  made  to  tba  *  Phileaophieal 
Transarlions,'  No.  -114,  vol.  rx-;  \  ,  p.  77"  by  Martin  Trio- 
wald.  'Captain  of  Mechanics,  and  miiiiary  urchiieet  lo  his 
Swedish  majesty,' respeclinn  un  impcovement  of  the  divinfi;- 
bell.  He  bad  the  sole  privilege  of  diving  upon  the  ooasu  of 
the  Baltic  belonging  to  the  king  of  Sweden ;  and  be  ex* 
presses  his  opinion,  founded  on  miieb  experienoe,  that  no 
apparatus  but  tbat  on  tbe  principle  of  the  'eampana  urbia« 
toria.'or  diving-beli,  eould  be  safely  used  at  great  depths. 
His  letter  mentions  a  man,  then  sixty-three  years  old,  who 
had  followed  the  business  f  '^'^'ing  with  the  oommon 
diving-bell  ever  since  ho  w.>s  iwi  iuy.  Triewald's  diving- 
bcli  was  of  cop|ier,  tinned  mside.  smaller  than  ihat  of  Dr. 
Halley,  and  managed  by  two  men.  A  stage  for  the  diver  to 
stand  upon  was  suspended  at  such  a  depth  below  it,  tiiat  tha 
niao'a  bead  would  bo  but  little  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  water, 
whore  the  air  is  MMdor  and  Itter  Ibr  respiratioa  than  in  the 
upper  partof  tlie  bell;  and  a  spiral  tube  was  attached  to  the 
iumde  of  the  bell,  with  a  wide  aperture  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
Hexible  tube  and  tnouth-pivci'  at  the  top.  8u  that,  when  ihe 
diver  was  up  in  the  beil,  he  uiigbt  inhale  coul  air  from  tbe 
lower  part,  exhaling  the  foul  air  by  his  noatrils.  Dr.  Hal* 
ley's  air- barrels  are  applicable  lo  a  bell  of  this  eoostnMtiOD. 
In  lieu  of  windows  of  dat  glaw^ Triewald aaad conwai  knaas 
to  adait  light  to  the  boU. 

In  1775  Mr.  Spsldiaf.  of  Edtnburftb  (who,  according  to 
the  'Annual  Register,'  vol.  xix.,  p.  202.  was  a  grocer),  hav- 
inf^  some  concern  in  a  vet-iel  which  had  been  lost  on  the 
Fern  Islands,  was  induced  to  moko  some  experiments  with 
Dr.  Halley  s  diving-bell,  with  a  view  lo  recovering  property 
from  wrecks,  and  was  thereby  led  to  tho  invention  of  means 
for  renderiag  it  moro  safe  and  managoaUo*  For  iboso  in- 
ventims  ha  toeeivod.  in  I77€>.  a  reward  of  twea^  gniaoas 
from  the  Society  for  the  Etiouurageraent  of  Arts,  Alanufao- 
lures,  and  Commerce,  in  tbe  first  volume  of  whose  'Trans- 
actions' (pp.  220-238)  they  are  fully  described.  Mr.  Spald- 
ing's communieatinn  contains  also  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  experiments  with  Halley's  diving-bull.  The 
improved  divmg  bell  canirived  by  Mr.  Spalding  was  made 
so  light,  tliat,  with  the  divers  and  the  waifbto  attained  lo 
Ihe  tim,  it  would  not  aink;  the  weight  neoassary  I00QV»- 
toraet  its  buoyancy  being  added  in  the  form  of  a  large 
balance- weight.  suspenJed  from  fs  rcTitre  by  a  lun^,'  rope, 
which  was  so  mounted  on  puilc  vs  iuai  lite  diveis  could  cither 
draw  liie  balance- weiglu  up  lo  ihe  mouth  of  the  bell  or 
aikiw  It  to  to  a  (.oa»iderabie  depth  below  it.  Thus,  by 
letting  the  weight  duwn  to  the  bottom,  the  diven  could,  aa 
it  wer%  anchor  tbo  bell  «t  any  reouirad  level ;  or  prevent  its 
further  doseent  if  tbitj  pereeiven  a  roek  or  part  of  a  wnaek 
beneath  it,  which  nigbt  otherwise  overturn  iL  Also,  by 
Jinuting  in  tlie  rope  while  the  weight  was  at  tbe  bottom,  the 
persons  in  tbe  bell  might  lower  themselves  at  [  I  ; me. 
Another  improvement  consisted  in  tho  addition  ot  a  liori- 
zonial  partilioti  tiear  the  top  of  the  bell,  which  divided  otf 
a  chaiubef  that  might,  by  suitable  openings  and  valves,  bo 
filled  either  with  water,  or  with  air  from  the  lower  part  of 
tbo  baU;  fo  aa  to  altar  tbo  spoeifie  gravity  of  tbo  whola 
maehioo.  and  thereby  lo  eaoso  it  to  aaeend  or  descend  at 
plc.isurc.  The  bell  was  supplied  with  air  by  an  apparatus 
resembling  tbat  of  Dr.  Halley;  and  ropes,  stretched  across 
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the  bell,  weiie  usl^I  instead  of  scats  and  platform*  fontand-  | 
ing  oil.  By  ihego  Brrangcmcnls  the  pt'rsons  in  the  iniiig- 
bell  were  enabled,  in  ease  of  iti^cident,  to  t&\m  tbeiaselvos  to 
the  surfaco  without  any  aBsiatance  from  above ;  and  it  waa 
rendered  ao  peri«oily  manageable,  that  it  miglit  be  removed 
to  a  conaidenble  distance  from  the  point  at  ffkich  it  de- 
■eonded ;  iu  outward  notion*  nnd  ita  return  to  the  vessel 
fbr  the  purpose  of  being  KmIm  op,  being  awilad  by  a  lotig- 
b  It,  which  carried  the  i^pud^iDM  nnd  tbt  tntUo  for 
Working  the  atr-barrels. 

Though  not  in  chronologiral  order,  it  may  be  well  here  to 
allude  to  an  improvumeni  upon  Spalding's  apparatus,  con- 
trived by  Mr.  John  F^rev,  junior,  and  described  by  him  iri 
Um  tftielo  *  Diving-Bell/  in  Brominr**  *  Bdiobonb  Boev^ 
dopaidhi.*  He  proposes  to  niako  tbo  uppor  obftoMr  of  tn« 
diving-bell  \ery  strung  and  air-tight,  without  any  openings 
for  th-s  admission  of  water.   In  tBc  partition  are  fixed  two 
forcing-pumps,  by  which  a  portion  of  air  should  be  forced 
into  the  upper  chamber,  whenever,  during  a  pause  in  the 
descent,  the  lower  chamber,  or  the  cavity  of  the  bell,  is 
ra^eai^ed  with  air.   By  this  means  the  upper  chamber  is 
mads  •  mervoir  of  condensed  air,  from  which  tbo  ball  may 
be  replenished  with  air  wbon  it  it  desired  to  increase  its 
buoyancy  by  forcing  out  tbe  wnltr  from  the  lower  part.  In 
like  manner,  the  buoyancy  of  the  bull  can  be  at  any  time 
diminished  by  pumping  some  of  the  air  from  it  into  the 
upper  chamber,  wiicruby  the  water  will  be  allowed  lo  enter 
to  a  greater  kieigbt;  and,  as  this  is  effected  without  wasting 
the  air,  there  is  no  danger  of  diminishing  the  buoyancy  of 
tbo  nnehine  to  a  degree  whieb  would  provont  it  from  tinas. 
in  ease  the  suspending  rope  or  ebnin  shontd  bresfc.  Mr. 
Farey  recommends  the  fomi  of  the  frustrum  of  an  elliptic 
cone,  for  diving-bells  intciuled  for  descending  to  wrecks; 
the  dimensions  bcins^,  for  a  bell  to  huld  two  [lersoiis,  six 
feet  by  four  at  liie  base,  three  feet  »ix  tachcs  by  two  feet 
six  inches  at  the  top,  and  six  feet  six  inches  high.   He  also 
suggests  the  use  of  n  prMsiiro-gsoge  m  tbe  bell,  to  show  ibo 
diTRt  vbai  depth  tb^  bn««  dosemidod  to;  and  of  n  oom- 
pSM  to  enablo  tbon  to  MOWtain  and  give  proper  signals 
respecting  the  direetion  in  which  the  bell  should  be  moved. 
Tliese  signals  are  given  by  snatching  a  rjpe,  which  may  be 
marked  m  the  same  manner  as  a  deep-Si  u  k-ud-1me  [Souifi>- 
mos.  vol.  xxii..  p.  "iOy],  so  that,  after  s;iviiiy  a  signal  to 
raise  or  lower  tbe  beli,  llie  diver  may,  by  liauliug  in  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  tbe  signal-line,  intinMto  tbe  height  to  which 
tbe  bell  should  be  moved.  Farav  recommends  that  tbe  men 
be  attaebed  by  ropes  to  tbe  bell,-  so  tfast,  in  ease  of  falling, 
they  may  not  sink  ;  and  that,  in  rase  of  being  obliged  to 
leave  a  wn-ck  l<>  whirh  it  is  intended  again  to  di\c.  the 
balance-weight  may  be  left  at  the  liolltini.  >*itli  a  buoy 
attached  to  tlie  upper  end  of  it^  rope,  so  liial  the  right  point 
for  descending  may  be  found  without  difficulty. 

Tbe  credit  of  having  been  the  Brat  to  apply  tbe  diving- 
bell  in  aid  of  civil  cnginrering  opentions  is  oflttally  attri- 
buted to  Smeatofl,  who  used  it  in  1779  in  repsdring  the 
Ibundstions  of  Hexham  Bridge.  The  Report  in  which  he 
recoiDUicnd«.'d  its  .uloptioii  is  a  very  interesting  document, 
as  it  affords  a  familiar  L'\)ilaiiation  of  the  principle  of  the 
diving-bell.  It  is  dated  Supteraber  16,  17rs;and  is  printed 
in  the  collected  edition  of  his '  Reports,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  279. 
The  bell  usnd  on  this  occasion  was  an  oblong  box  of  wood, 
foor  feet  bub,  two  wide,  and  three  and  a  balf  long;  nnd  it 
was  sup^ied  wilb  air  by  a  pump  flxad  on  the  inp.  Tbe 
river  being  shallow,  the  bell  was  not  fovered  with  water  ; 
but  in  178?*  the  diving-bell  was  u»ed  in  a  much  more  im- 
portant work,  Ramsgatc  harbour,  by  the  same  engineer. 
B«iiig  here  used  at  a  considerable  depth,  an  apparatus  wa^ 
employed  for  forcing  io  a  supply  of  air  tbrouKn  a  fiexibie 
pipe,  by  means  of  a  ^tsing-pump  in  a  boat.  The  bell  used 
in  this  work  was  of  east-irun.  similar  in  fbnn  to  that  em- 

COjred  at  Hexham,  but  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  four  and  a 
df  long,  and  three  wide.  Its  weight  wa^  UAy  cwt.,  and 
the  thickness  was  so  adjusted  that  it  would,  without  the 
addition  of  any  weight',  sink  m  the  proper  position.  la 
Icvelhiig  louiidatioiis  under  water  by  this  machine,  ihesur- 
hce  of  the  water  at  tiie  bottom  of  thubeU  formed  a  convenient 
and  unerring  level  to  work  to;  and  in  tbiSt  as  well  as  in 
tbe  sttbaeqnant  operation  of  building,  every  neooManr  mn* 
twn  was  given  to  tbe  bett  by  tbe  taehle  by  whieb  tt  was 
tttspended;  signals  being  made  from  below  by  striding 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  blows  upon  the  side  of  the  bell  with 
S  hammer. 

Since  tlie  time  of  Smeaton  tbe  diviog-bell  has  been  fre- 


quently, and  with  great  advantage,  employed  in  submazfaM 
.s  rk^:  SI ciLiiiin  s  ]n  bituattons  in  which  it  would  bavebeeo. 
impossible  lo  construct  a  coflfer-dBm,  or  to  perform  the 
required  operations  by  any  other  mean.s.    The  diving-bella 
used  in  such  works  are  usually  formed  on  tbe  model  f>l  that 
made  for  the  works  at  Ramsgate  harbonr  ;  bnt  tbe  mode  of 
suspension  differs  aoeordin|{  U>  flinoniianees.  Tbe  beU 
may  be  suspended  over  tbe  side  or  end  of  a  vessel;  through 
in  I  ;  ening  in  the  Centre  of  a  barge;  from  frame-work  rcst- 
rij;  upon  two  barges,  placed  parallel  with  each  other,  but 
lU  i^iK  li  u  I'Si  jk<ii(:>:  .r.inrt.  .is  to  allow  the  bell  to  dewjend 
but\\ceti  them,  or  from  l  scaffolding  supported  by  piles. 
In  operations  at  the  harbour  of  Howtb,  near  Dublin,  the 
late  Mr.  Ronnie  used  a  diving-bell  snspended  from  a  kind 
of  railway  seaflbUin*  like  Ibat  dsseribod  nndsr  Scarrou*- 
iifo  [vol.  XX.,  p.  49  7 J.  as  used  in  erecting  large  stone  bnild" 
ings ;  two  carriages  being  used  upon  the  acaffold,  one  to 
lower  the  s!  i:k  s  an  1  i  iu    I'li  r  to  manage  tbe  bell.  By  the 
apparatus  described  a^  above,  aided  by  ropen  attached  to  the 
stones,  and  managed  by  the  men  iu  the  bell,  the  submarine 
masonry  could  be  executed  with  great  facility.    Of  tbe  use 
of  this  important  nadline  in  recovering  property  from 
wreeks»  tbe  opemtioa*  npon  tbat  of  tbe  Royal  Onorge  aflbrd 
a  fkmiliar  ezamvle.  Aeeording  to  tbe  *  Annual  Register,* 
vol.  lix-.  p.  42.  this  wreck  wns  f.ril  ■  iiincyed  by  the  diving- 
bell  on  the  24th  of  May,  1817.    biiic  ii  u  s  mctliod  of  sup- 
plying air  to  the  bell  is  that  most  corniuuiilv  employed  ;  but 
that  of  Ualley  may,  m  some  rases,  have  the  advantage. 

In  whatever  way  a  diving-bell  may  be  mountea,  it  is 
essential  that  it  should  dseoeud  very  gradually,  and  that  its 
deseent  should  be  perfectly  under  eontroL  In  18S8,  If  t. 
Richard  Jone;*,  who  had  been  placed  in  a  very  perilous 
situation  by  the  failure  of  tlie  crab  by  which  a  diving-bcl 
in  which  he  was  descendini;  was  being  lowered,  was 
rewaided  by  the  Swiety  of  Arts  for  a  contrivance  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  such  an  accident.  His  improved 
crab  has  a  brake^  r^olated  by  the  centrifugal  motion  of  two 
balls,  like  the  governor  of  a  steam-engine;  so  that,  while 
the  crab  revolves  slowly,  and  therefore  allows  tbe  bell  to 
descend  gradually,  the  brake  may  not  be  called  into  action; 
but  if  it  shoiiUI,  from  any  cause,  be  overpowered  by  the 
weii^bt  of  the  boll,  so  us  to  run  down  with  dangerous  velo- 
!  city,  the  separation  of  tiie  balls  should  ili&engage  the  brake, 
and  thereby  stop  the  motion  of  the  crab.  The  machine  is 
described  and  represented  in  detail  in  VoL  IIL,  pb  79,  fee.  flf 
the  Society's  '  Transactions.' 

Blasting  IS  often  required  in  snbmarine  operations,  and  is 
commonly  performed  by  joining  lengths  of  lin  tube  together, 
until  they  reach  from  the  charge  of  powder  to  a  little  above 
the  surfaeo  of  the  water.  These  lengths  of  pipe  are  joined 
either  by  screws  or  by  a  cement  of  white  lead,  so  as  to  be 
watwtigbt,  and  as  the  joining  is  «dlbcted,  the  bell  gradually 
rises,  so  thai  tbe  top  of  tbe  pipe  is  always  under  it,  until  it 
reaches  the  suiiboe,  to  pnvent  water  ftmn  getting  in.  Wtam 
all  arrangements  are  eompleted,  a  person  in  a  boat  drops  a 
pieco  of  red-bot  iron  down  the  tube,  and  thus  fires  the 
'  charge.  The  recently-invented  plan  of  blasting  by  electro- 
magnetism  is  far  simpler  and  more  certain  than  the  above. 

Many  plans  have  Imeii  proposed  for  «'iialilinp  a  man  to 
walk  beneath  tbe  surface  of  water,  or  to  dive  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  assist  in  the  railing  ofnndiors,  or  the  recovery 
«r  proparqr  Amu  wrecks,  by  inniiaef  watanroof  ceveriiMi 
fbr  tbe  bead  and  upper  part  of  tbe  body,  or  of  strong  vesami 
in  which  every  part  but  xhc-  arms  ^li.  uM  'o  encased;  a 
supply  of  air  being  either  Sruu.HuiiiUil  Irom  altove  by  a 
flexible  pipe,  or  contained  in  the  cavities  of  the  protecting 
armour.  >Such  apparatus  may  be  conveniently  used  at 
small  deptlu ;  but  at  anjT  oonsideiable  depth  they  ate  both 
daoproua  and  ineanvemant*  beeanse  the  stiongib  nipssaaiy 
to  enable  them  to  bear  the  presanie  of  tbe  water  is  ianooi' 
patible  with  the  flexibility  essential  to  the  free  use  of  the 
iimbe.  Dr.  Halley  alludes,  in  his  paper  on  the  diving-bell, 
to  soma  contrivances  of  this  kind;  and  in  a  subsequent 
paper  tPhii.  TVon*..  No.  3r.t(,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  177)  he  de 
scribes  an  apparatus  of  bis  own  invention,  by  which  a  man 
might  leave  tne  diving-bell,  and  vralk  about  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea;  his  bead  being  covered  by  a  heavy  leaden  cap 
libe  a  small  diving*bell,  mnplied  witbnic  by  a  flsxibln  t«ibe 
extending  from  tbe  lane  balL  The  div«r  wai  to  eoil  this 
tube  r  I  in  1  ins  arm,  and  unwind  it  as  he  left  tbe  b«ll ;  and 
to  Use  ii  u>  a  clue  to  direct  him  to  the  bell  in  returninif. 
This  pipe  was  formed  of  leather  soaked  in  oil  and  bi  t  wsx, 
and  was  lield  open  by  a  spiral  coil  of  brass-wire  i  its  interasi 
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diameter  being  about  one-iixth  of  »a  iaeh  The  pipe  was 
then  eovered  with  several  tbieknesws  of  gut.  and  ovor  all 
with  Iflftthar.  The  modem  inventioD  of  wtMt-jnot  India- 
nilibtr  elotli,  whieh  hM  bmn  apfilwd  in  various  wy  to 

iiving-apparatua.  affords  ereat  facilities  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  water-tight  tubes  for  such  a  purpose.    So   ing  as 

ihe  helmet  was  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  iln'  i  i  'l,  i( 
woiihi  be  kept  full  of  air  ;  and  m  case  of  having  iu  aloup  b«- 
low  that  level,  as  in  jjotlmg  uut  of  ur  into  the  t>ell,  the  diver 
had  ou\f  to  close  a  valve,  by  which  the  air  in  the  helmet 
was  prevented  from  returning  into  the  b«lL  The  front  of 
th«  batmet  wu  idaaed ;  and  tha  dinr*  who  was  clollwd  ^ 
•  iMelt  ««MlH«a  arms,  flltin;;  doM  tv  Uw  body,  to  dimtnwh 
the  efTrct  nf  the  coldness  of  the  water,  was  enabled  to  ualk 
by  ineLirjs  uf  a  weighted  girdle  and  weighted  clogs.  Aquatic 
arr:iiii:r,  whether  supplied  with  air  from  abcvo,  ur  carrying 
a  store  in  its  cavities,  sufficient  to  last  for  the  lime  the  diver 
intends  to  remain  submerged,  ha^s  been  brought  tolittlt into 
hm^  til  at  it  is  needlats  to  devote  the  apace  required  fbr  a 
minute  description.  The  apparatus  of  M.  Klingert,  which 
was  first  deseribod  in  a  pamphlet  published  at  Breslau.  in 
1798,  has  been  fully  explained  in  Tilloch's  '  Philosophical 
Mafi^arine"  (vol.  iii.,  pp.  50  and  171),  and  in  many  other 
English  works  ;  anti  a  inure  recent  contrivance  of  simtlar 
character  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
London.  In  the  *  Grentieman's  Magasine '  for  September, 
1749  (voL  xix„  pu  412).  will  be  found  a  notice  of  a  curious 
diTing-appataloii  eonsisting  of  a  ease  anelmiac  (ha  penon. 
witii  the  aims  ptvtruding  in  detible  sleeves,  whieh  is  slated 
to  have  been  contrived  and  use  !  for  many  years  by  a  per- 
son named  Juhn  Lelbbridge.  who  wtUbs  fiota  Newton 
Abbut,  near  Exun,  Dei'on,  and  states  that  he  tried  experi- 
n)em»  a»  early  as  1715.  This  was  supplied  with  atr  by 
flexible  pipes.  A  similar  machine  was  contrived  by  Mr. 
Mote,  in  17S.1,  which  was  to  bo  lowered  by  tackle  like  a 
diving-bell. 

One  of  the  diving-maehines  oontrived  by  Klingert  was 
ao  arranged  that  it  would  #i»e  or  fall  by  the  motion  of  a 
piston  in  a  cylinder,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  apparatus,  by 
whieh  the  diver  could  vary  the  density  of  tli©  air,  and  con- 
sequently the  specific  gravity  of  ihe  machine,  at  pleasure. 
A  verr  simple  apparatus  for  enabling;  a  perm>n  diving  wiih- 
oa(  a  DelU  ur  any  of  the  machines  above  noticed,  to  effect 
the  same  objeet,  has  been  leoentl^  iavantod  Mr.  W.  H. 
Tbornihwaite  of  Hoxton.    It  n  deseribed  in  the  Bfly- 

second  volume  (p.  213)  of  the  'Transactions'  of  tliu  Society 
of  Arts,  by  whom  Mr.  ThoriilLwailo  was  rewarded  for  it  in 
1639;  and  it  consists  of  a  hollow  belt  of  India-rubher  cloth, 
to  which  is  attached  a  small  but  strong  copper  ma^^i.  Into 
this  vessel  air  is  to  be  forced  by  a  condensing-syringe,  until 
it  has  a  pressure  of  thirty  or  forty  atmospharas.  The  belt 
ja  than  pot  on.  m  a  collapsed  state,  so  that  it  affords  no 
booyan^,  attd  does  oot  impede  the  dasoent  of  the  diver ; 
bat  when  he  desires  to  rise,  tie  opens  a  valve,  by  which  the 
aoodensed  air  e»capf=,  frjiu  iln:  (.  ,}■•\.•^r  vessel  into  ihr  l;-:  li. 
As  it  expands  the  beii,  ii  ailurds  sufficient  buoyancy  io 
raise  the  diver  immediately  to  the  surface. 

An  aeoonnt  of  schemes  for  submarine  descent  would 
bardly  ba  aomplete  without  some  allusion  to  pn||eflla  for  sub- 
marina  aangaiion«  of  whieh  many  have  bean  auggaMad.  An 
aaily  instaaca  is  tlmt  of  Comaliiia  Drabell,  ar  Drabelle.  who 
is  said  to  have  made  a  vessel  to  be  rowed  under  water,  which 
was  tried  in  the  Thames  by  order  of  James  I.,  and  carried 
twelve  rowers,  besides  paasennrs.  This  vessel  !■>  alluded  lo 
br  Robert  Boyle,  in  nis  '  New  Experimealft  Pby&ico-Me- 
chanicall,  touching  the  Spring  of  the  Air,  and  its  effects,' 
&c  ,  published  at  OxfiKd  m  1660.  Pages  363-S  of  this 
carious  work  contain  an  account  of  Drebell's  experiment, 
ami  ataia  ttiat  ha  aoaonntad  his  chief  secret  to  ha  *  Uia  com- 
position  of  aliqnid  that  would  spt.cdily  restore  to  the  trou- 
bled air  such  a  proportion  of  vital  parts  as  w  niM  make  it 
axain,  for  a  good  while,  fit  for  respiration.'  ]  iic  ^  u:ripo?.ition 
of  this  liquid  f  irLiiubling  the  same  :t t  lo  In'  u^ed  again 
and  i^aio,  was  never  made  public.  Bishop  Wukin^,  who 
also  favoured  some  other  whimsical  projects,  devoted  a 
Whaia  ebapter  of  his  '  Mathematical!  liagick,'  which  was 
yMianad  m  1648.  to  a  dissertation  *  Ooneeming  the  nossi- 
aility  of  framing  an  Ark  for  SabmariiM  Navigation.  In 
this  work  (book  a.,  chap.  6)  he  rocitea  the  difficulties  of 
the  '  heme,  but  evidently  con:  i  li  rs  them  not  insurmount- 
able ;  and  afterwards  he  enlargti  upon  its  advantagc»,  in 
privacy,  security  from  pirates,  storms,  ice.  &c.,  in  i.aval 

wa<iua>  philosophical  uperiments,  disooverieSi  Sk^  and 
F.C.  Na.U47. 


at  length  states  that '  All  kirid  of  arts  and  manufkotures 
may  be  exercised  in  this  vessel.  The  obaervations  made  by 
it.  may  bee  both  written  and  (if  need  ware)  printed  here 
likewise.   Severall  Cohmies  may  tbos  inhabit,  having  their 

children  born  and  bred  up  withQut  the  knowledge  of  land, 
who  could  not  chuse  but  bo  amazed  with  strange  conceits 
upon  the  discovery  of  this  iii  iiri  world."  The  bisho])  adds, 
'  i  am  not  able  to  judge  what  other  advantages  there  may 
be  suggested,  or  whether  experiment  would  fully  answer  to 
these  nottonall  conjectures.'  In  1774  a  projector  named 
Day  lost  his  life  in  an  experimenUl  descent  in  Plymouth 
Sound,  with  a  veisel  of  about  flAjr  tons  burden,  which  be 
thought  ba  eould  hava  eanied  lo  rise  after  a  lapse  of  several 
hours  ;  and  this  experiment,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  the  seventeenth  volurao  of  the  'Annual  Register' (p. 
245),  led  to  the  publication,  in  the  following  year,  of  a 'Phi- 
losophical Dissertation  on  the  Diving  Vessel  prujecled  by 
Mr.  Day,  and  sunk  in  Plymouth  Sound,'  by  N.  D.  Faick, 
M.D..  which  contains  a  repiastnlation  and  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  vessel,  an  account  of  the  iuefiotoal  attampla  to 
raise  her.  and  much  other  curious  matter.  One  of  the  most 
successfbl  machines  contrived  for  submarine  navigation 
was  that  of  Mr.  Bushnell  of  Connecticut,  which  was  pro- 
jected in  1771,  and  completed  in  1775.  Bushnell'a  chief 
abject  appears  to  have  been  the  introduction  of  submarine 
warlare.  His  ve:>$cl,  which  was  propelled  by  screws,  soma* 
what  resembling  (hose  recentiv  tried  fur  steam-vesnels,  ia 
described  in  the  'Transactions  of  tba  Amartean  Philoso- 
phieal  Soeiaty,  vol.  iv..  p.  303,  whenea  the  aceount  was 
copied  into  *  Nicholson'^  .T  urn  il,'  v  il.  iv.,  p.  229.  The 
mure  recent  projects  ot'  I'lUud  lor  liio  same  purpose  havt) 
'  been  referred  to  in  a  previous  volume.  [Kulton.  Ri  Hh  kt, 
vol.  xi..  p«  13.]  In  the  article  '  Diving-bell,'  in  the  Ency- 
dopadia  Metropoliiana.  written  by  Mr.  Babbage.  a  detailed 
plan  is  laid  down  for  the  eonalruction  of  a  vassal  fbr  sub* 
marine  navigation.  Annng  the  suggestions  thera  made 
are  those  of  using  osygan,  condensed  in  store -vessels,  to 
replenish  the  air,  and  of  absorbing  the  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced by  raipiration,  aitbar  bycraamof  liuoi  or  by  a  itvot^ 
saluiion  of  animonia. 

>>LRMARINE  FORESTS.  Under  this  term  gcolo- 
gists  class  very  numerous  accumulations  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, ittVolvinE  roots,  stems,  branches,  leaves,  and  fruits 
of  tiaaSb  lavaqr  in  the  attitude  of  growth*  sometimea  in  tha 
eonditiott  of  hairin|;  (kllsn,  and  bmlly  with  the  apnesranee 
of  having  been  drifted  from  some  distance,  but  alt  occur- 
ring onthe  margin  of  the  sea,  belo7  ibe  level  of  high- water, 
and  extending  not  unflcaqoantly  much  bayond  tba  lew- 
water  line. 

Subterranean  FbreiU  is  another  term  for  similar  pheno- 
mena, not  limited  however  to  any  particular  level,  nor  to 
a  close  proximity  with  the  sea.  The  circumstancee  as  to 
level,  and  physinil  oondiiioa  of  tba  naigbbauiing  rajioooy 
when  these  bucied  forests  either  giaw  on  or  were  drined  to 
their  piesoiit  n  positorics,  and  the  changes  in  these  respccis 
v/hich  ntdj  h.kvo  sinct.'  occurred,  are  extrtmiily  worihy  of 
coniiidtraiion. 

If  we  take,  as  a  mode  of  ckiisifying  theso  phenomena, 
the  relative  levels  of  tba  buried  forests  and  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  we  find  a  aeriea  of  instances,  beginning  en  high 
ground,  and  ending  balow  tha  sea.  On  porta  of  tba  vary 

high  ground  at  the  head  of  Glencoe,  we  see  yet  rooted  in 
peaty  soil  the  bases  of  viiormuiis  trunks  of  trees,  while 
far  around,  and  even  in  much  lower  levels,  and  warmer 
and  more  sheltered  situations,  large  trees  are  aUogetlie.- 
wanting.  On  the  rao<lerale  clevatums  between  Kirby 
Lonsdale  and  Kendal  are  small  dried  basins  of  aniient 
lakes,  in  which  portions  of  fir-trees  abound;  on  the  course 
of  many  riveta»  in  flat  pacta  of  valley ».  and  espaeially  when 
they  approach  tba  sea,  as  at  Ferrybridge  on  the  Aire,  and 
at  Stockton  on  IheTc  s,  iiciiimuUiiions,  penty 

plants,  and  lacusliine  .T,litjlli,  Uiiui  wood,  nul.s,  and  Urge 
trees  abound.  In  j«kuatiuiis  wiierc  the  tides  cea^e  lo  have 
power,  along  the  !>ides  of  riveis,  ihu  accumulations  of  this 
nature  are  locally  enormous,  as  over  the  large  area  of  Hat- 
field Chase  and  Thorn  Waste  in  Yorkshire,  Sedgemoor  in 
Somersetdlire^  and  the  fens  of  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge. 
Finally,  on  reaching  the  actual  sea>MMm^  whether  along 
the  course  of  a  great  river,  as  the  Homber  or  the  Mersey, 
or  uii  the  bare  coast,  as  in  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  Nnrfolk, 
and  many  parl&  of  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  we  find  nar- 
row or  extensive  depo.sits  of  like  nature,  boih  abuvu  Iiil^Ii- 
waterand  below  low- water  mark.    Generally  in  all  these 
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■iinatieiu.  tli*  tnc^  otbd  tlMW|^  not  now  giowiii^  ■  iha 

neighbourhood,  are  of  sorts  that  belong  to  ihe  samu  luti- 
tude  and  the  same  le^hn.  What  tniplit  be  llic  nrcuui- 
staiice*  which  encouraged  ii  giciwlli  in  anlient  tunes  is 
not  easy  tu  be  det«rioiQ«d.  Intitead  of  supposing  any  ek' 
vaiuin  of  land  since  tha  grawtli  of  UM  in  the  high  valleys 
Gianooa.  whiefa,  by  niiiiig  tlia  iurftca  to  a  tMD|Mr»- 
tnra  too  lov,  praatotad  tfaoir  conlinued  axiaionoo^  it  ap- 
pears better  to  suppose  that  the  duration  of  foresls  under 
some  ooustaot  connitions  is  limited.  It  is  only  by  mutual 
proteoiioii  m  botim  cases  (hut  trees  riio  topcrfecii  i..  A 
riving  from  (bis  cause  nearly  at  unce  to  matui  ity.  aiul  {ilia's- 
ing  by  equal  stage*  to  (Ucay,  it  may  easily  happen,  in  a 
limited  area,  that  a  whole  forest  of  trees  should  pert»b  and 
bt  Jblknrod  by  do  succcs^iors.  Such  an  ocouirence  might  be 
•eeidiMlally  caused  by  ibo  allMaitioD  of  tbo  aupplv  of  wator* 
the  growth  of  peat,  addition  of  aadinoota,  tad  otlier  eaoaaa 
of  injury.  Violent  tetupesls  might  pro»tiato  a  fore&t,  and 
affect  (he  tlraiu&go  of  the  country,  and  thus  convert  the 
urea  where  tho  ftuMt  fMV  i»lo  k  wanbt  s  pal  \>ot,  a 
juried  forest. 

fSuppo»iiions  of  thia  natinra  have  commoDlir  been  auf' 
oatod  by  Uie  phanomana  obeorvad  ia  nnoua  paata  of 
tnropo.  Da  liio  adopta  snob  viom  f«(tarding  tbo  bttrtad 

pine-forest  of  Bornholm.  which  is  covered  by  p«at  and  sur- 
rounded by  saud  bills.  The  trees  lie  prostrated  from  the 
circumferctice  toward  tlio  centre,  not  by  the  force  of  inun- 
dations, but  by  tho  violence  of  winds.  (Rt'st.  de  la  Terre, 
V.  '222.)  A  Himilar  opinion  has  been  cnlerlained  crmceni- 
iog  Mme  part  of  the  extensive  levels  of  Hatfield  Chase  in 
Yorkabire.  where  in  places  tho  trees  appear  as  if  prostrated 
in  •  partieular  diiooiton.  Moraovar,  ia  oxamining  tbo  do* 
nosita  of  thia  nature  on  (be  sberea  of  tiio  Frith  of  Tby,  Dr. 
Fleming  found  tlie  ciny  below  the  peat  penetrated  by  nu- 
merous roots,  which  arc  either  carbonized  or  p\riiiiod. 

But  ihure  are  other  cAses  in  which  iho  accumulations  of 
buried  timber  and  peat  may  better  be  suppai«d  to  have 
boon  drifted.  This  appears  to  be  the  fact  tn  the  eastward 
pvdoo^tioD  of  tbo  groat  lavela  ol  HalSold  Cbaae  atoag  tbo 
■ftuary  of  the  Humbor,  and  mucb  boloit  ita  lerol.  Da 
Iao  auppoces  tbo  same  thing  in  regard  lo  the  peaty  deposit 
of  Rotterdam,  which  rests  on  silt,  as  that  reposes  on  sand. 
He  regards  the  whole  a»  driftod  by  tbo  rivor  Olinwit*»  Mid 
as  acciiroulnted  bebw  the  river  wati^rs. 

There  are  many  examples  oi  the  occurrence  in  one  de- 
posit of  sand,  ctay,  peat,  timber,  lacustrine  sheila,  and  bones 
of  quadrupeds.  It  is  rather  charactmistic  of  auch  combina- 
tiflna  that  tbon  ia  only  ooo  laf«r  of  poat  witb  taaoi,  that  it 
lies  upon  the  day,  and  that  in  thia  clay  are  tbo  laoaatrtne 
sholls  and  the  bones  of  quadruiii-ds.  T\m  gencml  rule 
ap()lies  lo  numerous  »inall  dcposiu  on  the  cauhls  of  York- 
shire and  Lincolnshire,  including;  b.mes  of  deer,  and  to  tin: 
larger  area  of  (he  la^h  ]>cat,  which  yield  the  bones  of  the 
gigantic  elk  ;  and  is  exemplified  in  the  American  deposits 
vbicb  ooniain  the  maatodoa.  Beneath  the  whola  of  tbosa 
dopoaita  froquantly  lio  tbo  gravelly  days  and  aaada,  «itb 
boulders  of  distant  rocka,  commonly  called  'Diluvium.' 
Tho  shells  are  usually  of  existing  species,  the  trees  of  exist- 
ing kinds,  but  the  quadrupeds  (beaver  and  Irish  elii  for 
instance)  often  of  rac««  locally  or  universally  extinct. 

It  has  been  thought  necessary  in  Mime  casen  to  appeal  to 
a  local  change  of  tbo  relative  level  of  land  and  seafivan 
•kplanatioii  of  tbo  lubmerged  forests  of  tho  Englidi  and 
Buropotn  eoootat  Mmetiiaoa  tbia  may  bo  avoided  by  MittDt* 
log  in  antient  timoa  a  diibraat  oondition  of  tbo  tidoa  ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  unnecessary,  because  the  trues  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  transported.  It  should  seldom  be 
granted,  becaujie,  iii  the  very  same  district,  the'  diluvium' 
with  its  marine  shells  may  be  thought  to  be  a  '  raised 
beach,'  and  the  submarine  forosta  to  mark  a  coal  adMNdoDOO 
of  the  land.  Tbia  ia  the  caao  in  Boldamoas. 

The  antiqaity  of  these  boriod  fbtmU  iaofton  boyond  Iho 
roaob  of  inf«Nlieo»  bat  in  many  inland  districts  the  con- 
dition of  tho  tiaoa  is  aaeh  as  to  have  led  observers  to 
believe  thev  wore  cut  down  or  hurn,-d  down.  In  Hatfield 
Chace  {.Phil.  Tram..  1701)  many  of  the  tree*  vrere  thus  de- 
stroyed ;  some  were  evidetiily  worked  by  the  woodman's 
toola  of  stutui  or  viHuL  Roman  coins  were  gatbored  from 
OBong  tlie  roots;  and  in  one  situation  the  granad  bolow 
taoMPd  to  have  been  ploughed  in  ridge  and  fur fov. 

Bxamplea  of  aoeumulationa  a  idi  aa  bavo  boa  beoo 
generalised,  are  abundant  round  all  the  shorea  of  Brilabl> 
and  are  common  in  the  interior  of  tho  islands. 


'  <De  la  Beehe.  Geological  Mamiat,  8«1  oditioo,  p.  IM; 

Lvell,  Principles  of  Geolosy  :  Ph;nips,  Treuiise  m 
Geology,  vol.  ii. ;  De  Luc,  Hisloirc  de  la  Terre ;  I>e  la 
Prymo,  in  the  Philo^ojihrcal  Tnwsactinns.  abrnlged  bf 
Hutton;  TiwrntcUomti/  the  CftnUth  G«otog.  iiocietjf,itc,, 
may  be  oonaaltod  tar  deuils  of  phenoniMia  and  toasoping 
on  the  eauioa  and  dates  of  their  occurrence.) 

SUBMULTIPI^  an  Aliquot  Part. 

SUBMYTILA'CEA.  M.  de  BlamTiUo'a  aaaw  At  bia 
sixth  family  of  Lamkllibkancbiata. 

The  following  is  his  defii.iliou  ot  llie  Submylilacea  — 
Mantle  nearly  as  in  the  Myttlticea,  that  is  to  bay,  adherent, 
and  telit  throughout  its  lower  part,  wi'h  t  distinct  oritice  for 
live  anus  and  a  oommoQcemant  of  a  tuoe  for  respiration  by 
means  of  a  particular  disposition  of  ita  posterior  extremity, 
wbieb  ia  fbraiabod  witb  tantaealar  muto;  a  bi|^  ioriiy 
abdominal  nam  (br  looonotioa,  iritbout  byoooa al  ita  baie; 
two  disliiict  mi.snilEir  impressions. 

Shpll  fret',  ^.lblL;lc^eous,  regular,  equivalve  ;  dorsnl  Innpt; 
lamellar,  lig  i  iit  r>'- <  xtcrnal ;  two  muscular  irapn  sMuii^  m.Ii 
the  pallial  impression  which  unites  them  uol  e.\caviiied 
iMckwards. 

H.  da  BiaiaviUa  lanBarits  that  tbia  Anily  are  mora  or 
loaa  inbabilaafn  of  aud,  and  aia  toeomotiTa  bf  naaiia  at 

their  foot. 
He  divides  them  into  two  sections 

i.  Tlie  Limnoconchs  ( Limnodcrni:!  Po!ij. 
AU  these  have  an  epidermis,  are  nacreous,  and  are  mbahit* 
antaef  ftaibaatwa.  (Natanaa] 

2. 

Species  without  any  evident  cpidonnii^  ttok  aamoMb 
and  naoio  or  laaapootinatod. 
Those  are  mariaa. 

Under  tliis  saetion  If .  da  BUn^yia  •nangao  bnl  ana 

genus.  f'ar(y<to. 

LaiiKirck  placed  the  genus  Cardita  in  his  family  Car- 
diacga,  between  Cardtum  [Conchacba,  vol.  vii.,  p.  4i6] 
and  Cyiiricardia.  But  M.  Desbayes,  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  Animam  tant  V«tibn»t  wall  obaorvoa  that  tbia  ia  not 
the  true  position  of  CardUot  as  fcr  aa  tia approxiamtion  to 
GonfisMS  u  concerned,  for  tbo  Carditm  hm  tbo  lobes  of  the 
mantle  disunite<l  thrau)^'bont  their  extent,  whilst  the  other 
moUuski  of  tho  same  family  have  these  lobes  united  pos- 
teriorly and  porfoialed  with  iwo  apertures;  and  he  objerves 
thai  It  will  be  right  to  fullow  the  example  of  Ciivier  and  Uo 
Blainville,  and  to  approximate  the  CardtUe  to  the  Umo- 
nidte,  or  fresh-water  muscles.  He  remarks  that  lamarck 
aoema  lo  briiovo  tliat  coilatn  Cardikg  bava  a  byasua;  bat 
bo  adds  that  eorldn  jndi*id«mla  ebedted  in  tbdr  gwvtb. 
and  so  hecomo  irregular,  haru  given  rise  to  tbis  apialBBp 
winch  »oeiiis  to  him  to  be  wiihout  fouodoUon. 

Gfuenn  Chiiracter. — Animal  tPOSOIBbling  that  of  tbo 
fre»h-water  muscles.  [Naiaoes.] 

Shell  very  thick,  solid,  equivalve,  often  very  inoqni- 
lateral ;  umbonea  recurved  forwarda ;  binge  witb  two  un- 
equal oblique  teeth,  one  short  and  caidinal,  the  other  long, 
lamellar. bent, and  plaood much  more  backwards;  ligament 
eloiigaied.  subexloRia],  aad  sunk  into  the  aboU;  mascular 
imp  I     ns  ratbor  laigo  andiwff  diatiaat;  fallial uiviai> 

sion  narrow. 

M  de  Blaiatflla  diftto  lha  ganaa  into  lha  Mlovfng 

sections : — 

A.  Bbmgatod  spooios.  a  little  notdmd  or  gaping  at  ika 
infi»rior  border;  unba  naoily  oopfaalio;  tiguBMU 

hidden,  llh^  ttf/ttHmrdta.'i 

Examples,  Cardita  -r  Mfj  '  jCi'ii,  ,\f!nr.-,,,  '  Scneg.,'  pL  11^ 
f.  8;  and  CLirdilacalycuiiiia.,    Malacul..  pi.  69,  fig.  I. 

B.  Oval  species,  with  the  inferior  border  nearly  strait^ht 
or  a  liuie  convex,  crenulated  and  completely  closed. 
(Tbe  Cardiocarditm.) 

Bxample,  Cardita  Ajar.    Adans„  *  Boneg.,'  pL  16.  £  S. 
CL  Species  nearly  round  or  auborbionwr,  with  tha  tn> 
fenor  border  rounded,  denticulated,  and  more  and 
more  equilateral;  tbe  two  teeth  shorter  and  more 
oh!if|ue.    (Genus  Veniricardia,  Lj;n  t 

Example,  Fenerir,ardta  imbnr.ata,  '  Maucoi.,'  pi.  69,  f.  S, 
D.  Elongated  anrl  very  ino<^uilkteral  species ;  the 
umbo  nearly  cepbalio  and  recurved  ibrwards;  two 
short  cardinal  diverging  teeth  baaidoa  the  lamelte 
tooth;  ligaoMMtvsi7lonf,lftdaarnotataUnng||on^ 
iag ;  abdominal  impreasioa  aomottnioa  a  liltia  miaolid 
backwards.    (Genus  Cypricatdia,  Lam.) 

U.  Denhayas,  m  the  laat  edition  of  Lamarvfc,  obaervoa 
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ftmt  the  Cffprieardiee  rewmbl*  the  Cardike  in  their  form  ; 
talt  that,  nevertheless,  on  •  flwefbl  exaninttion,  one  may 
Mteeire  that  they  have  more  relationibip  to  the  Cordte  .* 
It  i>  thns.  he  a<Ids.  that  some  tpeciea  of  the  last  geniM  lose 

the  anieri  ir  lateral  tooth  ;  and  otluT*.  instead  of  havinj;  the 
rar«linal  teeth  en  croix,  have  them  nearly  etiual  and  di- 
Ter^ini;.  as  in  the  Venerei.  If.  says  M.  Deshayeri,  wc  unite 
the  two  uiodiBcaliong  of  Cardia  in  a  single  shell,  we  have  a 
Cffpneardia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the  nius- 
eoUr  impcetaioiu,  their  extent,  the  pallial  imprecision  nearly 
«fnp1«  or  hardly  tinooas  peiteriorfy,  and  the  great  space 
v  lnrh  it  leaves  between  itself  and  the  border,  lead  M.  Des- 
hayes  to  suppose  that  the  animal  of  Cypricardia  ha?,  as  in 
Ciirditim,  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  united  iioslenorly  and 
pierced  in  the  comroi»sure  vitb  tvo  unequal  apertures. 
With  regaid  to  i^entfr»eani£l»  M. IK^aye«t  {loe.cit.)  is  of 

Sinion  that  it  will  be  naoamrf  to  ohnnge  the  relatiombip 
that  genus,  plaeed  by  Lauarelt  amonf  the  Veneret.  ana 
ewi  to  suppress  it  altogether,  for  the  purpose  of  removinj^ 
the  species  assembled  under  it  to  the  ^enus  Cardita.  Many 
cogent  reasons  eonducted  M.  Deshayes  to  this  result.  Poll, 
he  remarks,  has,  in  hts  great  work,  given  fiRures  of  the 
animals  of  two  species,  one  belonging  to  Cardita,  the  other 
to  Venericardia.  The  resemblance  of  these  animals  in  all 
eesential  chvuters  prorei  ntiafhrtoril/  tlMt  Ihrnr  apperUin 
to  Xhm  MUM  gWBut,  and  this  resemhuiwe  of  ttie  animals 
wffl  be  conSmed  bv  that  of  the  shells.  We  see,  continues 
M.  Du-hnvos,  that  f-unnrck  has  compri-cd  ntiiiing  his  dir- 
iht<r  oloi)]i;atL'd.  traii.svirsc,  very  inequiluieral  sliells.  Iiavinjj 
at  the  hii'.ue  (tm-  or  two  very  oblique  teeth  in  tin-  dirci^t.on 
of  the  upper  border.  Doubtless  if  all  the  Carditir  were 
tmsrerse,  and  the  hinge  prewniedMnepeeuliBr  chamc- 
ten.  it  would  have  been  nmmu$M9  cnougb  to  Mmrate  ibem, 
supposing  the  animals  to  be  anknoim;  but  tltis  Is  not  so, 
and  Lamarrk  himxlf  lias  ananged  amonc;  the  Cardiltr 
rounded  shells  which  have  all  the  characleis  of  Vetteri- 
rurdia-.  In  nulling  all  the  species,  hvintr  or  fos-il.  of  ihc 
two  genera,  and  placins^  them  in  their  most  natural  p<tbitioiis, 
a  passage  between  them  will  be  observed  w  insensible,  says 
M.  Desbajres,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  point  out  wheire 
Veturiearaia  finishes  and  Cardita  eonmences.  When  all 
the  cbaraelm  ere  examined,  the  same  resemblance  is  ob> 
serrable  as  fn  the  external  forms.  Nearly  without  cxreplion, 
the  Venerirarditr  aw\  Carditee  have  lo:)i;itudin;i!  rih^.  iheir 
shell  is  thick  and  solid,  the  hinule  is  small  and  much  sunk, 
the  hinge  is  more  or  less  thick  according  lo  iht-  .■•in'cics.  and 
offers  some  modiflcalions  of  small  importance,  according  as 
the  shell  it  rounded  or  transverse;  these  two  teeth  are 
oblitjue;  ud  this  obliquity  is  observable  even  in  some 
species  vhieb  an  entirely  transverse;  but  in  the  greater 
nanbor  of  these  last  the  anterior  tooth  becomes  very  small 
and  perpendicular  to  the  first:  these  differences  arc  esta- 
blished by  shades  in  passing  fi  ora  one  species  to  the  other. 
The  palUal  impression  is  always  simple  in  its  contour,  and 
this  important  character  is  fuund  in  the  Venerieardim  a» 
well  as  in  the  Carditee.  It  is  nooessaiy.  M.  Deshayes  re- 
narks,  to  remember  here  that  in  the  Ctmq»$  the  pellial 
iomression  is  never  simple ;  posteriorly  is  seen  a  triangular 
inflexion,  which  announces  that  all  the  anirasls  of  that 
fatnilyare  provided  wiih  two  siphons  poslerioily  :  the  J'ene 
ricardio'  and  Carditcr  have  it  not ;  the  bortlci  s  of  ihs 
inaut'.c  are  free  throut;lioul  their  extent,  as  in  the  Saiades. 
Up  to  this  time  naluraliats  have  re<;urded  as  of  great  value 
the  presence  or  ab>ence  of  siphons,  and  the  union  or  sepa- 
rstiun  of  the  lobes  of  the  mantle,  and  have  advantajnouBlj 
employed  these  characters  Ibr  the  Ibrmatton  of  fbmiiies:  if 
that  of  the  Conques,  to  ra-ike  it  natural,  ought  not  to  con- 
lain  any  aniiiiuU  cxreptin^  those  furni»hed  with  siphons 
(Kistii  lort}.  and  it  is  cei  t.iin  that  such  should  be  the  rule,  :t 
becouitd  evident  that  fenericardia  should  be  transported 
elsewhere ;  and  as  we  have  seen  that  it  becomes  fused  as  it 
were  into  f'ardita,  it  ouglit  to  undergo  the  change  of  rela- 
tionship necessary  for  tiiut  genus. 

HubiU  Ciff>rieanUiu--G/priairiUtt  bave  been  found 
CO  sands  and  reefs,  but  the  oeplhs  do  not  appear  to  have 

been  recorded 

nalittqf  yenKricardta. —  Venericardia  has  been  found  on 
injd  and  saiidaat  depths  Tiiying  from  the surfiM  to  fifty 

fslhoms. 

BabiU  qfCatdUa. — Cardita  has  been  taken  on  mud  and 
sands,  and  sometimes  attached  to  stones.  Depths  vaiying 
&0B  the  surbee  to  thineen  fluboms. 

lI.Deihnje%iithitTsbto«,mlMs  the  ntUBbw  of  Imog 


speciesef  Vrnmimrdia  and  Cardita,  which  he  joins  togethei) 
t wen^'lvt ;  md  he  reeords  CwnHtteSmtmta,  Jljar,  trapetna, 
tquamau,  enmo,  and  intermedia,  as  being  fbund  both  living 
and  Ibssil  (tertiary).   In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarek,  the 

only  living  species  of  ^Vntfn'cardfct  noticed  i-)  Ven  austra/it, 
from  the  seas  of  New  Holland:  of  Carditir  twrnty-ono 
living  species  are  recotiled.  To  t'ii<"^f  nnisl  Ih  addi-fl  niiio 
living  species  brought  home  from  the  coast:*  ot  L'eniral 
America  principally,  b\'  Mr.  Cuming^  md  described  by  Mr. 
G.  B.  Sowerbjr  and  Mr.  Broderip  respeetiTely  ia  the '  Pro* 
ceedings*  of  the  Zoologieal  Society  of  Lsndooi  Ar  1899^  and 

in  Muller's  *  Synopsis  Tfs'acet>rutn.* 
Example.  Cardita  f.Jyculata. 

Dftrrii'ti'm  —f^htAl  oblong,  white,  painted  with  lunate 
brown  spots;  the  ribs  imbricato-squamoua;  the  scales  arched 
and  inetimlMnc. 


Cafdilm  caljrcnlali. 


Fossil  St^BitYTiLvcEA. 
With  regard  to  the  fresh-water  division,  see  the  ai tide 
Naiades. 

M.  Deshaves,  in  his  Tables,  makes  the  number  of  fossil 
(tertiary)  Venericardiee  and  Carditet  fifty;  the  speciei 
^jund  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary)  are  noticed  above.  In 
the  last  edition  of  Lamarek  the  number  of  fossil  Veneri- 
cardice  amounts  to  ten.  ami  of  Cardittp  (fossd  only)  seven. 
Mr.  Lea  describes  and  ligurcs  four  new  species  t'rom  tbo 
tertiary  of  Alabama.  (CSMlniiiA'eNt  to  Qeotogf.) 


Vporricardu  (CanllU)  iiabrieala. 
HMiO  ftoa  CMfBoo.  A  TsriMy  ftand  ■*  Cvntlasws, 

Dr.  Mantell  records  I'enericardiet  planieotta  and  aeuti* 
cotta  from  the  blue  clsy  of  Brackliisbam,  Ven.  Brnnsrniarh 
from  the  aienaceous  limestone  or  >uiidsloiie  of  Rut^ii.sr,  a 
species  from  the  chalk-murU  and  a  Cardita  f  from  tho  fire- 
stone  or  up  per  grcen«SUML  (Orfmne  Btmain*  the 
County  nf  Sussex.) 

Piufe>^r  Phillips  records  Cardita  iimilis  from  the  OOral- 
lioe  and  Bath  oolite.  {fimdagM  qf  yorktUre.) 

Mr.  Lonsdale  notioH  •  CarSta  from  the  itiferior  oohte. 
(Oo/i7»c  Ditlriet  qf  Bath.) 

Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murehison  mention  a  Vene- 

riranlia  from  ihc  Gosuu  deposit  ui  d  it>  equivrilcnls  in  the 
Alps;  and  a  Cardita  or  Venericardia  uiiioiii;  llie  lobMls  o( 
Lower  Siyria.    (Structure  uf  the  Eastern  Alps.) 

Dr.  Fittun  records  Venericardia  tenuieo>.ta  from  the  gault 
CKent.  S.  Wills).  {Strata  betm  tie  Chulk.) 

Mr.  Murehison  ennmemtea  six  sneoiea,  all  named,  oi 
Cypricardia  f  from  the  Silurian  rocks— old  red-aandatono 
(midale  and  l.iwer  beds  only),  upper  Ludlow  rock.  Aymestrj 
liaie^luiie.  ami  linvt-r  Ludlou  rock.    (^Silurian  Syatem.) 

SUBORNATION  OF  PER.JURY.  [PtiuuRY.] 

SUBOSTRA'CEA.  M.  do  Biainville's  name  for  his  se- 
cond family  of  LAMKLLinKAMCBIATA. 

Famify  CAorarfer.— Mantle  open  nearly  throughout  its 
eifennlwonesb  ninctile  at  all  points,  and  not  adlMimt( 
biMMbi*  ant  tmitod  thronghoat  the  median  lin^  so  ni  to 
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cnoM  ah*  Mvmo,  wliiah  i<  ptofidtd  vHh  tha  ladlnfot 

of  a  foot  often  r^nalicuUted.  with  tbe  rudiiD«Dt  of  abyHiu. 

Shell  of  a  (  lo^e  texture,  8ub»ymro«trical,  always  more  or 

less  :.i'iMcui;it(:il,  Willi  ;i  su ijoorayilifLited  hinge;  a  single  »ub- 
oentnl  muscular  irapression,  wuhout  anv  trace  of  ihu  pallial 
ligulB. 

Genera. — Spondylut,  HimtUet,  Fecten,  Ftdwn,  Lima. 

[P«eTII*ID«:  SlONUYLIMt.] 


SUBPCBNA.  rWttmu.] 
SUBPOBNA,  WM^ 


^MT  or. 

Richard  Il.l 
SUBSALT.  rSALTt.] 

SU  BSIDI ARY.  A  quantity  or  synilwl  u  so  called  when 
it  u  not  essentially  a  part  of  a  problem,  but  ts  mtruduced  to 
help  in  the  solution.  The  term  is  particularly  applied  to 
angle*,  autoe  the  trtgooometrical  tables  give  a  great  power 
over  Ihmr  ntanagsmant,  which  causes  their  frequent  intro- 
duction, even  in  problems  in  which  there  is  no  quMtioDof 
angular  quantity.  For  example,  suppose  it  required  to  cal- 
culate ax  +  Av'  (1  -  3*),  where  a  —  -29164.  b  —  3  01- 
x  =  'll316.  Assume  X  =  cos 6.  a  =: r cos 5^  &  =  r  SKI  ^, 
which  gives  0  fern  the  xMk^  and  ^  and  r  ftom  tbetaUas, 
■odfrom 

b  a 

The  quantity  to  be  calcuUled  is 

r  OM  ^  «M  0  «|-  r  sin  <^  sin  d.  or  r  «M  0)b 

a  cos  (^—0) 

and  the  final  result  is  fnund  from  the  tables  in  much  less 
time  than  <rr  -f-  6  V  ( 1  —  x')  could  be  calculated  by  ordinary 
means.  There  is  of  course  no  rule  for  the  most  eOBVenien* 
iotrodiMtion  euheidiarf  Mi|jbt :  vwf  OM*  mut  be 
treated  amordiiiv  to  the  dtmniMtenceB  H  praamte. 

SUBSIDY,  from  tubtidiurn,  a  Ijitin  word  signifying 
aid  or  as-'!istance.  *  Subsidies,'  says  L.jrd  Coke.  '  wure  an- 
tientlv  oalicd  au\ilia,  aides,  f;ianted  by  act  of  parliament 
upon  need  aud  nece»»tiy ;  as  also  for  that  origmally  and 
principally  they  were  granted  for  the  defence  of  the  realm 
and  the  safo  keeping  of  the  aeaa.'  dc  The  word  uaed  in  its 
general  sense  was  applied  to  aids  of  every  deserqrtion;  these 
mlto  of  two  kinds,  one  perpetual,  the  other  lemporwry. 
Those  which  w«»  parpetusl  vera  the  antient  or  grand  cus- 
toms, the  new  or  petty  customs,  and  the  custom  on  br  a  l 
cloth.  The  temporary  included  lonnsf^e  and  puuiuU^ij ,  » 
rale  of  four  shiihni;*  ii\  the  pound  on  hinds,  and  two  »hit- 
Unpand  eight  pence  on  |j|;ood»;  and  tht-  lit'tecnihs  or  tenths 
Sml  afaWVcdlla  HOods.  The  limiieil  »ense,  which  is  alsu  the 
nen  eoraaioii  sense,  of  the  word  aubsidy,  atiacheaooly  to  the 
lata  on  lands  and  goods. 

The  grand  customs  were  duties  paid  on  the  exportation  of 
wool,  sheepskins,  and  leather,  at  the  rate  of,  for  every  sack 
ofvoul  weujl  :i  LT  ibirty-six  stone,  half  a  mark,  or  six  shil- 
lings and  Cik^liipence ;  for  every  three  hundred  sheepskins, 
half  a  mark;  for  a  last  of  leather,  a  mark,  ur  thirteen  shil- 
lings and  fourpence.  The  petty  customs  were  payable  by 
merchant  strangers  onlv,  and  aonsisted  of  an  excess  of  one 
half  over  and  abova  the  gmid  oasteais  pajrabla  bj  native 
merchants.  The  eustom  on  bnaddoth  yam  fliit  given  to 
tho  king  in  the  21il  year  of  Edw.  III.,  to  indemnify  him  for 
the  loss  he  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  practice,  then 
bf-Kiiitiing  to  prevail,  of  roakinf;  up  thewool  into  cloih  in 
this  country  previous  to  its  exportation.  The  rate  of  payment 
on  broadcloths  was  fixed,  in  the  27  Edw.  III.,  for  every  whole 
piece  of  cloth  not  ingrained,  at  fourpence ;  in|^ined,  at  five- 
pence  ;  if  d  ved  leanat,  at  sixpence.  In  addiliBn  to  thb  was 
the  ainoger  s  fee.  payable  also  to  tbaarown.  for  meesaring 
the  cloth,  at  the  rateofa  halfpenny  a  cloth.  There  were  also 
two  species  of  l  usioraa  payable  n:i  «  nr  ^ :  one  called  builer- 
nge,  poyeblc  by  foreif^ncr;*  importing  wmcs,  at  the  rate  of  two 
shillings  every  tun  of  wine;  the  other,  called  prisage, 
payable  by  nativet  at  the  rate  of,  for  ever}'  vessel  importing  ten 
tuna  of  wine,  one  tun  ;  for  every  vessel  importing  twenty  or 
up«ard«,two  tuna;  taken  one  tun  from  before,  the  other 
fWm  behind  the  mast  This  was  eompounded  for  by  the 
payment  of  Ste.  for  each  tun  to  vhieh  tha  kiuf  mis  en- 
titled. 

The  oriiiin  of  tliese  customs  seems  uncertain;  Lord  Coke 
is  verj-  auxiuu»  to  eitablish  that  tliey  were  in  the  first  in- 
stance established  by  the  cummun  consent  of  the  realm  in 
iriianient  apembled.  In  support  of  this  he  citea  Fbilip  de 
lOib^v..  tt.m):  'Bagea  AagU*  nihil  lab^nis 


oouToeatis  primis  ordinibas,  at  assentieote  popvtok  toseipittiil; 
QuiB  oonsuetodovalda  mihi  laudanda  videtur ;  intervenienta 
enim  populi  Toluntate  et  assenso  crescit  robur  et  potentia 

rcg  u in ,  e  1  in  B j 0  r  est  ipsorum  Buci  1 1 1  uv,  t> t  f el iciores  p rogressus* 
(Thi;  Liii^^i  uT  England  take  nuUung  of  this  kuid  unless  the 
nobles  are  convoked  and  the  people  aShCtit:  which  practico 
seems  to  me  most  laudable,  for  by  the  intervention  oi  the 
free  will  and  assent  of  tha  poo|Aa  tha  stiangtli  and  power  of 
kings  baooaesgiBBter  and  their  proeaeduiBs  man  fortunate), 
Gbminaa  however  is  speakini^  after  varioos  acts  had  paseed 
restraining  the  king  from  taking  customs  without  the  a»sent 
of  parliament.  Cuke  aUo  at  great  lent^th  inquires  into  the 
eailiest  parliamentary  rt  (  i  lo  in  support  of  the  same 
opinion.  Everyone  however  of  thu^  seems  to  iJiow  the 
existence  of  something  payable  as  a  custom  anterior  to  aity 
parliamentary  grant.  In  the  earliest  statutes  the  customs 
are  called  custumae  antiquae,  and  custnmie  ex  antiquo. 

Before  and  during  Lord  Coke's  timo,  as  well  as  imin«> 
diatoly  a^er  it,  the  origin  and  natureof  this  kind  of  snbeidy 
V  ere  most  fully  and  ably  discussed.  To  understand  the  sub- 
jccl  It  is  necessarv  to  ndvevt  to  the  sources  of  rfveiuie  po*- 
M,'s>ed  by  the  early  Norman  kiui^s  of  England.  Tliese  kings 
themselves  held  a  large  purliou  of  the  lands  of  the  country. 
Some  of  these  were  occupied  by  villeins,  which  were  taxable 
by  their  loid  at  his  pleasure.  Others  were  held  by  tenants 
in  antient  demesne,  who  or^inally  were  bound  to  perform 
8er\'ices  of  an  ignoble  kind,  such  as  manuring  the  lord'* 
land,  &c..  which  services  were  afterwards  commuted  for 
rent.   The  tenants  in  hi  rL;  i_'  ,  who  held  lanJs,  Stc.  in 
royal  cities  and  borouKhs.  »ete  also  taxable  without  their 
c<.>ns<;iu  111  parliament,  but  not,  us  was  said,  except  upou  ex- 
traordinary occasion*.  I.a^tly  tliere  were  the  tenants  holding 
immediately  of  the  king,  who  were  bound  to  peribrm  varioaa 
feudal  senrices.  From  these  last  lenanu  great  profits  aroM 
to  tha  king  bf  escheats,  relief,  wardships,  marriages,  dte. 
The  king  also  had  a  right  to  require  runtributions  from  the 
inhabitants  of  particular  districts  towards  the  expenv*  of 
repairing  bridges  and  the  walls  of  towns,  which  coiilnbuiions 
were  called  ponlaiie  and  murage;  and  to  grant  by  charter 
to  any  city  the  right  to  levy  tolls  upon  all  vendible  things 
coming  into  the  town.   There  were  aUo  other  sources  ot 
revenue^  the  temporalities  of  vacant  bishoprics,  the  for- 
feitures arising  mm  felonies,  &c.   In  the  earlier  periods 
these  seem  to  have  been  considered  sufllctent  to  maintain 
the  royal  state,  the  courts  of  justice.  Sec,  and  also  the  or- 
dinary expenses  of  any  wars  in  which  the  king  might  be  en- 
gaged.  In  the  sixth  year  of  Richaid  II.,  the  commons  poti- 
lioned  the  king  that  be  would  live  upon  his  own  revenuos» 
and  that  wanU  marrhlgM^  releases,  escheats,  forfeitures,  and 
other  profils  of  the  erown  might  be  kept  to  be  apent  upon 
the  wars  for  tha  defoneo  of  the  kingdom.  In  addition  how- 
ever to  these  duties  of  defending  the  kingdom  by  foreign 
wars,  the  king  was  bound  to  protect  the  merchants  at  sea 
from  pirates,  &c.,  and  for  this  purpose  a  practice  prevaile<l 
twice  in  the  year  '  to  scour  the  narrow  seas.'    To  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  royal  navy,  the  king  collected  at  the  porlsof 
his  kingdom  certain  sums  upon  ail  merchandise  imported 
or  exported.  These  sums  were  called  customs,  a  word  which 
in  itsair  indicates  the  earlineaa  and  anosrtaiaty  of  their 
origin.   *To  mjr  the  truth,'  says  Mr.  If  akewell,  in  his  able 
argument  during  tV.f  i  m'iamentary  discussion  relative  to 
Bate's  case  in  the  tiuiu  vi  .Jame?  1.,  '  all  these  things bej;an, 
no  man  can  say  certainly  when  or  how,  but  by  a  tacit  con- 
sent of  king  and  people  and  the  long  approbation  of  time 
beyond  the  memory  of  any  man.*   It  is  to  be  observed  that 
Hakewell  is  arguing  agotnii  the  existence  of  a  rojral  pr^ 
mgativa  to  lay  R«ab  immsitioas.  The  right  to  coUeot  soma 
sum  aaemshovarar  to  nava  agisted  from  tbe  eariiest  times, 
and  the  only  limitation  in  amount  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  sum  should  be  n  rca.'ioiiable  one,  regard  being  had  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  collected.    In  process  of  lime 
liowever,  the  ordinurv  sources  of  the  king's  revenue  being 
continually  diminished  by  the  alienation  of  cruwn  lands, 
&c.,  while  the  expenses  of  the  erown  were  inenased.  the 
kings  imposed  of  their  own  authority  such  sums  as  varied 
from  tha  original  amount  oolloeied.  and  were  complained  of 
as  unreasonable  by  the  people.   The  earlier  parliamentary 
history  is  full  of  remonstrances  and  petitions  against  erievous 
and  unaccustomed  imiKwitions,  maltolls  (evil  tolls),  &c. 
'i'herc  was  an  iosiance  aUo  of  a  petition  by  tbe  merchants 
that  they  might  par  no  toll,  hut  be  allowed  to  protect  their 
sbipa  themselves.  Ultimately  tbe  kings  were  dnven  by  their 
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nd  the  ciroumstaiiMt  of  thftir  poBition.  to  have  reeouiM  to 
fwlkneot  to  fix  and  tuifaohM  the  sotns  to  b*  coUeotod  u 
oMUMMi  Tlw  Ant  ttattttoon  tho  wliiMl  oooiii  in  tbo  third 
jmr  of  tiie  nign  of  Bdmrd  I.,  when  the  witjont  or  gnnd 
CtHtoms  were  fixed  at  the  sums  already  stated. 

It  is  obiervable  thai  in  no  uisiunce  wus  the  right  of  the 
king  to  collect  some  dutkeadisputsil ;  all  that  is  complained 
o(  is  the  excess  and  utireasonabl(!ne&&  of  the  sum  recently 
impOled.  Manjr  statu tes  uccur  uu  the  subject,  in  which  the 
king  oAeo— when  the  auppljr  is  aeeded,  far  instance,  23 
Bd.  u  ■  provmon  ogutiet  the  Freneh.  who  it  is  said 
intended  altogether  to  wipe  out  (omninodelere)  the  English 
language — undertakes  that  the  amount  shall  be  properl}' 
applied,  and  that  no  aid  shall  be  raised  for  the  future 
except  by  consent  of  parliament.  These  promisea,  like  thtt 
provisions  of  Magna  Charta,  which  was  renewed  or  con- 
finned  thirty •oneumes,  were  generally  broken,  especially  up 
to  kh*  ood  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  However,  they  wore  ao 
often  repotlod.  that  at  last  thqr  to  have  acquired  aome 
degree  of  validity,  till  they  ware  again  infringed  in  a  few 
instance-i  in  the  rei-ins  of  Elizabeth.  M  irv,  and  the  Stuarts. 
la  these  later  times  huwuver,  such  iiili >nguuiciU»  wore  not 
passed  over  lightly.  In  the  refgn  of  James  I.  the  qaesuon  a> 
to  the  right  of  the  king  to  increase  the  cuattonit  unuu  tuer- 
fihandhit.  without  aasent  of  parliament,  was  raineu  on  the 
oeeoMon  of  hi»  impooiag  five  shiHings  per  cwb  on  curranu. 
The  cout  of  OBOMqnor  daeidod  :hat  tho  kiiw  had  luch 
right,  on  the  grounds,  1st,  that  Iit«  extraorainaiy  and 
absolute  prero^tive  was  not  bound  by  the  statntes  restaining 
him  from  increasing  the  customs  without  asst-nt  in  parlia- 
ment ;  Snd,  becauM  the  extra  duty  *  was  not  a  burdeti  to 
the  commonwealth,  but  to  delicate  mouthi.  This  (leci>ioii 
however  raised  great  discussion  m  parliameot,  who  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  illegal.  The  writs  for  ship-mouey  in  the 
tine  of  Charity  I.  ereaiad  a  similac  Isrinent,  and  notwitb 
standing  the  petitim  of  tigbia,  the  qiMition  aannot  be  said 
to  have  b«en  enUnly  Ml  at  mt  till  up  to  th«  period  of  the 

Revolution. 

1;5L  ]  Li  v  I  ,j5,inj  (  re  originally  founded  on  a  bargain 
between  the  foreign  merchsiils  and  king  Edward  I.,  by 
vbich  they  agreed  to  pay  him  the  amount  of  them,  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  privileges  granted  them,  and  a  release 
to  ihom  of  all  other  prises,  and  takings.  Butlerage  has  the 
aaae  origin,  hut »  porba^  of  an  eariier  date,  rrisage  is 
vtated  by  Lord  Coke  himself  to  be  due  to  the  king  by  pre- 
scriplioii,  :iiL'l  tl:  :^:lit  of  the  king  (o  it  secm^  to  huve 
stood  uynjii  iliut  iiLiie,  tliat  riglit  must  have  been  one  of 
inhcniancc,  since  by  loyal  chai  teis  it  was  j;ra tiled  lO  th* 
city  of  London  and  to  the  Cinquo  i'orts  forever. 

Tannage  and  poundage  was  a  duty  varying  in  amount  at 
differoot  tiroes  from  one  slatUiog  and  sixpenee  to  three 
shillings  upon  every  tan  of  wine,  and  from  sizponee  to  a 
shilling  upon  every  pound  of  merefaandise  ooning  into  the 
kingdom.  The  object  in  granting  it  was  ssid  to  be,  that 
the  t.ui-  taight  have  money  ready  in  casse  of  a  sudden  occa- 
sion dematid'nf^  it  for  tlw  defence  of  tlio  realm  or  the 
guarding  of  itit  jca.  This  kind  of  subsidy  appears  to  have 
Ead  a  parliamentary  origia.  The  earhest  statute  men tiooed 
by  Lord  Coke  aa  bavlBg  granted  it  is  47  Ed.  IIL  In  the 
early  insiaooes  it  «aa  granted  for  limited  periods,  and 
express  prorisiMi  was  made  that  it  sbouM  have  intsrmie* 
sion,  and  vary,  lest  the  kitig  should  claim  it  as  bis  duties. 
It  was  generally  granted  upon  condition,  or  for  a  conside- 
ration expressed,  as  for  the  keeping  and  siU  i^niLrd  if  the 
seas,  &c.,  and  la  some  iosuuioes  the  persons  assigned  to 
receive  it  showed  particulars  te  prove  that  it  had  been  pro- 
periy  expended  about  the  salvation  and  defence  of  the 
kingdom.  The  duties  of  tunnage  and  poundage  were 
granted  te  Heaiy  V.  ibr  his  lilb,  vith  a  pcoviso  that  it 
should  not  he  drawn  into  a  precedent  Ibr  the  fiitura.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  proviso,  it  was  ii  'vr  ifierwards 
granted  to  any  king  for  a  lcsi>  period.  TiiLat.  duties  were 
farmed  while  Lord  Coke  was  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
f»r  160,000/.  a  year.  In  the  course  of  the  argument  in  the 
ease  of  ship-money  in  13  Charles  I.,  the  king's  duties  are  »aid 
10  amottiit  to  300,000/.  This  probably  was  the  aggregate  of 
the  eostoaia  and  tonnage  and  pris^^e. 

Subsidy  in  its  more  usual  and  united  senie  ooosisted  of 
a  rate  of  4s.  in  the  pound  on  lands,  and  2f.  8d.  on  goods,  and 
double  upon  ihu  goods  of  aliens.    Tin-  called  tenths, 

fifteenths,  were  the  tenth  or  fiflec.il>i  [j«it  of  the  valuo  of 
moveable  goods.  Oilier  portions,  such  as  the  fifth,  eighih, 
eleventh  part,  were  lomstime^  but  rsrelj,  also  levied.  These 


taxes  seem  to  bavu  had  a  parliamentary  origin.  Then  an 
no  appearances  of  the  king  ever  having  attempted  to  edleot 
them  as  of  righu  Homy  lU.  faoaived  a  fifteenth  in  return  Ibr 
granting  Magna  Charta  and  the  CSiarta  de  Foresta.  In  the 

earlier  perio<lii  never  raore  than  one  subsidy  and  tw  i  fif- 
teenlht  were  granted.  About  the  time  of  the  expectation  of 
the  Anuada  (.11  Eiir.),  a  double  subsidy  an  l  fi  ijj  lu*"tefiitli» 
were  granted.  Ibe  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay,  when  moving  for  it.  said,  *  his  heart  did 
quake  to  move  it,  not  knowing  theineonvonieroe  that  should 
grow  upon  it'  The  inconvenience  did  grow  very  Ast,  fin 
treble  and  quadruple  subsidies  and  six  fifteenths  were 
granted  in  the  same  reign.  These  grants  seem  to  have  been 
at  intervals  of  about  four  years  at  that  period.  Subsidies 
and  fiAeenths  were  originally  assessed  Upon  each  individual, 
but  subsequently  to  the  8  Edward  III.,  when  a  taxation  was 
made  upon  all  the  towns,  cities,  and  boroughs,  by  commis- 
sionen,  the  fifteenth  became  a  sum  certain,  being  the  fif- 
teenth part  of  tb«if  then  existing  value.  After  the  fifteenth 
w.^s  granted  by  parliament,  the  inhabitants  rated  them- 
selves. The  subsidy,  never  having  been  thus  fixed,  continued 
uncertain,  and  was  levied  upon  each  person  in  respect  of  his 
laiidi*  and  goods.  But  a  ',:  h  -  that  a  person  paid  only  in 
the  county  in  which  he  lived,  even  though  he  poaisesged  pro- 
perty in  other  counties.  And.  as  Hume  observes,  probably 
where  a  man's  property  increased  be  paid  no  more,  tfaoiwu 
where  it  was  diminished  be  paid  less,  Osttdn  it  is  that  toe 
subsidy  continually  decreased  in  amount  In  the  eighth 
yearof  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  It  amoonted  to  120.000/.,  in  the 
^Oth  to  7i:s,CiOu/.  t  111;  ixjul  Coke  estimates  a  subsidy  (pro- 
bably in  the  reic;n  ut  ia.ii3esl.  or  Charles  I.)  at  70,000/.;  the 
subsidy  raised  by  the  clergy,  which  was  distinct  fh)m  that  of 
the  laity,  at  20,000/. ;  a  fifteenth  at  about  29,000/.  Eventu- 
ally the  anbaidjr  was  abolished,  and  a  land  tax  aubatitutad 
foriu 

(S  Jiut,t  4  /ntf ;  *Bate*s  Case.*  Sec.  S  State  Trialt.  371. 

ed.  1809 ;  '  The  Case  of  Ship  Money,'  3  StaU  TtiaU,  820. 
ed.  1809;  Vmn't  Abrl^  tit.  •  Prerogative;*  Comya't  Dig., 
tit.  *  Parliament,'  '  Prerogative  )  [Customs.] 

SUBSTANCE.  In  geueml  usage  Substance  means  a 
solid.  In  philosophical  speculations  it  has  undergone  the 
fate  of  roost  general  terms,  and  has  been  tortured  into  all 
possible  shades  of  meaning.  In  physical  qeaalations  it 
has  usually  been  taken  10  M  equivalent  to  naltir ;  but  in 
metaphysical  speenlalions  ito  mesnii^  as  sanctioned  by  the 
blithest  authorities,  has  remained  true  to  its  etymon  {tub- 
stutis,  that  which  stamit  under  phenomena).  This  meaning 
will  be  rendered  intelligible  by  the  notion  of  some  iiindii 
philoaophers,  who  supposed  the  world  to  rest  on  the  back  of 
an  elephant,  and  that  the  elephant  stood  on  the  back  of,  a 
tortoise ;  what  supported  the  tortoise,  they  omitted  to  ex* 
plain.  In  adopting  their  theory,  we  may  add  thtt  Mof 
whieh  the  tortoise  stood  upon  was  substance. 

As  we  know  that  all  phenomena  must  depend  upon 
noumena,  of  which  they  are  only  the  iv.ar,::\-<trLLi  jii  ;  ur,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  schoolmen,  as  a1  i  a  :  l  ii'iiis  tiiusr.  b« 
accidents  of  something,  and  must  depemi  on  that  suniething 
for  their  existence,  so  in  pushing  our  analysis  to  its  limit, 
we  must  finally  arrive  at  a  point  to  which  we  can  give  no 
aataeedent.  whieh  we  are  forced  to  assnme  as  Aiud,  and  as 
standing  unte  or  supporting  the  whotib  and  (his  we  sell 
Subsunce.  It  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  all  existence.  We 
can  never  know  it,  for  we  know  only  phenomena,  which  are 
itj»  appearances.  We  can  never  concoivu  it,  for  the  first 
attempt  to  conceive  it  brings  it  within  the  sphere  of  our 
ideas,  which  are  only  those  of  phenomena.  "VVe  can  never 
imagine  it,  but  we  are  compelled  to  assume  it.  It  is  to  us 
a  logical  fact,  not  a  noumenal  one.  Necessary  as  the  tntsis 
of  all  specuhvtien,  as  tbe  '  point'  in  maihemaiioii,  hut.  like 
the  point,  for  ever  a  mere  logical  dbtinotioa.  It  Is  needflil 
for  all  men  to  know  that  this  substance  is,  ',vi:}i  rp^p.-ct  to 
the  m aid.  a  merely  logical  distinciion  from  usaUiiuutes; 
and  it  is  needful  also  to  know  that  as  the  mind  can  never 
transcend  the  sphere  uf  its  action,  and  consequently  never 
know  more  than  the  attributes,  all  that  it  can  predieato  of 
substance  must  be  falsa,  for  substance  is  to  it  a  mere  nega- 
tion ;  if  it  would  affirm  anything  of  substanoe^  it  mast  m- 
eviubly  affim  it  by  ils  atttihtttas^  whioh  ii  alone  ean  know 
positively. 

It  is  from  inattention  to  this  latter  fact  that      i  i| ih>- 

sicians  have  blundered  and  mitiunderstood  each  other  h* 
constantly.   You  cannot  conceive  a  point  which  has  neither 

length  nor  breadth  j  you  must  assume  iu   You  cannot 
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MUMtira  nlMteiiM  Aom  of  itt  attrAvtoik 

nttributes  are  th«  sole  staple  of  your  conecptian;  b«t  yvu 

niui,t  assume  it.  Analjrse  as  yoo  will,  you  ean  ntmtgH 
beyond  a  raguo  and  negaltvo  conoeptinn  <  f  n  r.-rtain  sub- 
stratum, which,  wlienever  you  attempt  to  n  iii  o  it,  vou 
must  iDvest  with  attributes.  Gl  i-.  a  suhntant  ■  a;  ist 
is  called  so  in  common  language.  Analyse  it,  aud  you  find 
that  it  is  no  substance— that  it  is  merely  the  co-existence  of 
fUnt  mad  alkalL  Your  aubatanee  than  haa  vanialMd  with 
tba  and^ia.  It  iraa  fbaod  to  ba  Hint  omf  alMlf.  naihing 
more;  no  rlt<i!inrt  element,  no  nibttrahim  was  discovered. 
Where  then  was  your  glasa  sobwrance?  The  glass  was  a 
mere  mode  of  existence  of  two  pai  tn  1>  s  of  tlmt  and  alkali ; 
it  was  in  itself  nothing,  it  had  no  existence  apart  from  those 
IMTtides,  it  had  no  tuAttra'tm.  Analyse  the  Hint  in  the 
•ama  way,  and  j-ou  will  find  the  flint  to  be  in  itself  no  sub- 
■tanea,  but  a  mode  of  existeneo  of  some  other  particle:*. 
And  fet  the  mind  raAiaea  to  admit  that  this  analysis  oould 
be  to  continued  ad  inflnitnai,  tboa  rodueing  everything;  to 
mf  10  [  lie mmcna  ;  it  is  impelled  to  gtop  somewhere,  and  to 
ask,  '  atinbute<i  nf  what?'  and  there  where  it  stops  it  reoog- 
niscs  substance.  Henca  SpiiMia'a  dflftoitiiMi  Of  aabataoaa 
being  existence  itself. 

Fichte,  the  moat  aeiaDtiflc  expositor  of  idealism,  baa  de> 
triad  all  aubatanee  ascapt  that  of  tba  Sfo.  and  ho  as^s^ 
*  Attributaa  ayntbatjeally  imitad  gm  anbitnnco,  and  sub- 
stance analysed  gives  but  attributes ;  a  cootionad  subslra- 
tnm,  a  supporter  of  attributes  is  an  impoaaible  conception.' 
[Wiitens<:)ta/lslehre,\i.  143.)  Granted  an  impossible  concep- 
tion, but  not  lljerefore  an  jrapossi'de  fact.  Fichie  a^viume-i 
thatthesubjectiveconception— thciiiea— is  the  complete  cor- 
relation and  adequate  comprehension  of  the  whole  objective 
lbat{  and  if  this  point  be  admitted,  his  system  is  irrefutable, 
flnr  nttrttntiM  batai  obvioaalj  mantal  cjnditions,  and  as 
beyond  them  wa  are  eonarioatof  nothing,  8o  nuilung  but 
what  they  affirm  can  exiit.  Tntcrro^'aic  consciousness,  and 
vou  will  get  no  answer  that  will  apply  to  a  subiitance.  It 
knows  only  nttnbutes.  Matter  is  extended,  coloured,  and 
of  a  cerium  weight.  Yet  philosophy  has  long  established 
that  weight  and  colour  are  purely  mental  condilion»— arc 
aflTaeti  produced  by  matter  on  the  sensorium,  not  qualities 
of  maftar  in  themselves ;  and  Kant  has  irrefra^ably  ahown 
extension  to  be  the  form  imprinted  an  all  olnaeu  by  our 
minds ;  and  even  dispating  this,  tbero  fa  no  dispite  that 
extension  qu6  extens  on  is  not  matter,  and  that  colour  qu& 
colour  is  not  matter,  but  that  matter  is  somethttif;  i  xlended 
and  coliiured.  No,  replies  F'ichte,  it  is  but  the  bv  nthesii  of 
these  attributes,  as  glaaa  was  tba  aynlhesis  of  Hint  and 
alkali ;  and  on  tha  Uaal  thaei7,  thata  can  ba  no  qnwtien  «r 
his  bainjt  connect* 

If  wa  diaiant  turn  tbeta  caneludona,  and  maintain  tbat 
there  is  substance  apart  from  its  attributes  (though  we  in- 
sist on  this  distinction  being  purely  logical),  it  is  because  the 
Idealist*  have  not  proved  the  fundaraeiiiul  posilioii  on  «  hich 
all  such  8(FeeulBtion  rests,  namely,  ihe  truth  of  the  correla- 
tion between  the  conception  and  tha  object,  so  that  tba  one 
ataeuld  ba  taken  as  the  entire  expression  of  the  other. 

Jnanr  analysis  of  anbstanee  it  isimpoAsible  to  get  beyond 
anribalaa ;  aiid  tbaralbra^  auluanivaly  apaaking.  aubatanee 
ia  nolbtag  more  than  tha  aynutasis  or  attributes :  but  does 
this  entitle  u$  to  assume  that  it  is  equally  the  ca^o  ohjei-t- 
ively?  Not  until  the  subject  haa  been  proved  to  bo  the 
aomplete  expi'c<tsion  of  the  object. 

But  the  truth  is,  attributes  Ihemseh-es  are  but  the  condi- 
tfaaaaiallad  tn  us  by  objects.  The  E^o  acted  on  by  the  non- 
Bjgonndaigoaa certain  affeclbna:  tbaae  mental  affeetionaate 
varionaly  extension,  colour,  weight,  bairdnasa,  fte  .  and  these 
•mail  tne  elTects  of  the  action  of  the  non-Ego  upon  the  E^o, 
and  as  a  oonsequenoe  these  are  all  we  know,  and  all  we 
know  of  the  non-Ego.  To  call  substance  therefore  the 
synthesis  of  atlrtbule*,  is  to  sny  that  in  the  s}-nlhesis  of 
our  mental  aflections  is  contained  all  that  roRf /i/wfM  the 
non-Ego,  instead  of  saying  ihat  m  tlie  synthesis  of  our  men- 
ial affections  is  contained  all  wc  can  positively  Anow  of  the 
■on*Bfa;  it  i«  aajiiig  ihattaa  inoioda  all  aziatance.  and  ihat 
nayona  onr  aoneeptwna  notbinir  exists ;  it  is  taking  the  hu- 
man mind  as  the  measure  of  the  uiiiver-e. 

Wc  maintain  llierefore,  that  inasmuch  as  wliat  we  call 
attributes  are  not  vsguo  alstractujus,  but  positive  cffocts  of 
matter  acting  on  the  sensory  (tind  we  assume  the  existence 
of  matter  because  Idealism  has  failed  indbpronng  it);  so 
there  most  ba  aubatanca  or  aauaa  to  ptoduoa  tbeaa  aA»tas 
and  althai^h  ««cn  only  knaw  iteaaaAeta  and  Ay  tbaaa 


wanaeoasitatad  to  aaiuma  an  inoonaatltU* 
waatatanea.  Wado  not  kna«r  tbaa  aabataman:  «• 
only  know  what  it  excitea  in  us,  as  a  man  in  tba  datk  i«» 

ceivlfic  a  blow  from  o  lili-flL'riin  knnw;  nnly  bis  individual 
>ic;r~^'.'.  oil  received  from  thai  uiikuuwu  noraetbing:  it  may 
lie  I  stick,  the  butt-end  of  a  gun,  or  a  hammer:  ho  kno^^s 
nothing  of  what  its  nature  may  be;  all  be  luwwa  ia  what 
sensations  it  excites  in  him. 

Tba  atroagbaM  of  Idaaliam  ia  aaMaianaBaaa.  In  aaa- 
scionanaaa  tbara  it  nothing  bat  traaalbnnatiana  of  itaalA— 
no  xub^'tancfl,  no  external  world  is  given ;  it  knows,  it  feels, 
it  \*  conscious  of  nothing  but  itself.  Bat  eonsoiousneas  is 
equally  the  stronghold  of  Kcalism  :  f>jr  we  are  as  eonsoioaa 
that  what  w«  ruU  aubsiaoce,  or  the  world,  ii  not  ourselves, 
and  does  not  depend  upon  ua,  and  is  a  di»tiuct  exi.<)teiioe,  as 
we  are  of  our  own  oxiMnea.  Ueooa  the  universality  of  tba 
lielief  «f  an  axlamd  world— banea  tba  ImpaasibiUty  of  tha 
Idealiata*  aanaaimg  Ibc  an  iaaMit  Om  ■a»«ialMtaa  of 
substance. 

In  conclusion  we  may  observe,  that  substance  ttie  i:ti- 
known,  unknowable  substratum  on  which  rents  aii  ilmi  wa 
experience  of  the  external  world  :  it  is  the  hidden  noutnc- 
non  whose  manifestations  as  represented  in  perception  wa 
call  matter  and  the  phonomann  «f  matter,  and  of  wlneli 
every  positive  predicata  MHiat  naanaarUjr  ba  fdaa^  and  aai^ 
aequentlv  all  inquiry  intoila  natnra  baaalaaa. 

SUBSTITUTION,  a  very  common  algebraical  process, 
hemp,  as  its  n;irae  imports,  the  substituting  for  any  qnan- 
tity  another  which  is  equal  i  n  it. 

A  method  of  approximuUon,  which  is  fiequcnlly  used  and 
of  great  importance,  has  obtained  the  name  of  mccetmtt 
tubttitmtion.  Let  any  aquation  ba  reduced  to  the  form 

wbaraa  ia  laaa  than  nni^«  and  #v  a  fbnotiaa  afar.  If  wa 
make  9ssa,  tba  affor  (horaby  conarittad  la  laaa  than 

being  ^02*,  in  which  «  is  less  than  unity.  Take  this  value 
f =0,  and  substitute  it  on  the  second  side^  giving  c  a^-a^ : 
thia  valna  ia  naaier  than  tha  lail  in  moat  caaaa,  ibr  it  ahmiid 

be 

«  aa  a  -f  (a  -f  «^x) 
=  a  -i-  +  ffV'"-  nearly, 
where  ^'a  is  the  differential  coefficient  of  4»a.  The  last  error 
was  ^0x,  and  the  prcwnt  error  is  less,  if  e^i'a  he  Icsthan 
unity.  Generally,  if  for  x  we  write  a+p,  and  if  p  be  erro- 
neous by  a  quantity  of  tha  oidar  a",  wa  ahall  hava,  by  on« 
mora  anbslilulioBk 

Now  the  error  of  0(a-(-;j)  will  bo  of  the  order  a",  and  that 

of  «4t  (a+p)  of  tha  ordar  t!''^K  Tbara  ia  than  a  eontinnal 
approximation  to  tba  value  of  jr. 
Beginninfr  with  rscn-fa^  in  which  lha  amnr  h  of  thn 

order  «•*,  we  have 

T  =  a  -f  r<p  ia  +  etfia), 
in  which  the  error  ii  of  the  third  order.   Rejeoting  terma 
of  tba  third  order,  we  have 

X  =i  a  +  fcfta  -f  e*4>a4^a. 
Substitute  this  again,  and  wc  have 

X  sx  9  +  etfi  {a  +  e(f>i  +  c*0a0'a}, 

in  wbieb  tba  arror  ia  of  tha  ibatth  order.  B(|je«iing  terms 
of  the  fourth  order,  ^ 

X  —  a  +  etpa-i-  e*<i>a<l)'a-{-e*^  («^'a)» ^  +  ^ f^)' | 

and  ae  an:  the  developments  beinj^  made  by  Taylor'8 
Iteonn.  This  would  lead  in  effiwi  to  the  aaiobratad 
theorem  of  Lagrange :  but  the  actual  method  of  avbttitiH 

lion  is  sometimes  prerer:ihle. 

8UBTANGENT,  SLHNORMAL.  \Tksokwt.) 

SUBTFNsF.  Ill -an*  any  line,  angle,  8tc.  opi'oiitc  to  or 
tubietiding  a  line  or  ungle  spoken  of.  Thus  the  ehoi^  of  a 
circle  is  the  subtense  of  the  aic  and  of  the  angle  tt  th* 
centre.  The  term  ia  now  not  much  used. 

SUBTERRANEAN  F0RBST8.   OBvmunnB  Fo- 

SUBTRACTION.  SUBTRAHEND,  MINUEND. 
The  process  of  ^ubtraction  h  tlu-  removal  of  a  part  equal  to 
the  less  from  the  greater.  The  quantity  to  b**  dimini  b^ 
(mi'nM*7Jt/«"i)  was  called  the  vDniirriii  ;  tiic  quantity  to  be 
withdrawn  isubtrahettdum)  the  subtrahend;  and  tba  ra- 
mainmg  part  the  remainder.  The  terms  subtrahend  and 
minuend  are  almost  out  of  tiaa^  though  oAmi  vcrr  eon* 
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Tk»  operatioo  of  subtrmotioo  is  often  deMrtbed  m  a  way 
' '  eh  WaAt  iw  practised,  but  is  not ;  and  the  explanation  of 
flM  poMula  nuMe  •fpUad  u»  ttM  Mtoal  mod*  vakM  «sii- 
Ibiios.   It  IS  ebHeaK  enoofli  that  it  fwit  of  A  b«  iwk- 

tracte<J  sfvcr:.Mv  frim  greater  part*  of  B,  the  remainders 
put  lO|;etli4^r  make  up  the  whole  remainder.  Thii«  2-1  catt 
easily  be  taken  from  76,  for  7  ten*  exceeds  2  tens  by  H  ten», 
and  6  exceeds  4  by  3,  so  (hat  6i  i&  ihe  remainder  r«^uired. 
But  when  we  come  to  take  48  from  S3,  the  prooedin;;  mode 
of  pArtitioii  kiiMlMt.  To  mmtdy  ibi»  it  is  prapoted  in  the 
—pl—iiion  to  borrm  ona  of  iIm  mmt  toot  in  •4,«iid  to  pat 
it  on  to  the  4 :  then  8  ftott  IS  tM«M  t.  Now  lako  the 
four  tens  of  48.  and  subtrMt  finB  the  rwKw'wfag  8  tmia  of 
03.  and  4  ten*  arc  left :  tlw  tWIIW  tlMQ  il  4fi.  Im  process 
would  be  as  folluws:— 

93  I  8  firom  3,  iin  possible :  borrow  a  ten  from  90 ;  8  ttaai 
48  13  leaves  j.  Take  4  tuns  from  the  rcmaiiuii<^  f( 
^  1  tens,  one  of  the  nine  tens  lianng  been  borrowed, 
441  md4 


This  prooPM  is  actually  used  on  the  Continent,  tut  ivith 
us,  as  all  the  world  koows»  tbera  is  a  differenl  process,  a.s 


93    8  frDtn  X  impossible:  take  8  from  13. and  5  remains. 
48       Carry*  one  tu  4.  givifig  A,  and  subtract  6  tens  firom 
—      9  lM%gifiiiy4|«iii. 
4i  1 

Tboiw  is  qdito  o  diflbrent  principle  in  tbit  process,  which 

is  as  follows: — If  two  numbers  bn  equally  increased  or  equally 
dimiiushcd,  the  difl'erence  remains  the  same.  Having  arbi- 
trarily increased  the  tiiree  in  the  upper  line  by  ten,  the 
bwer  Line  must  be  somewhere  or  other  increased  by  ten,  in 
order  to  keep  tko  diOiMiwe  (wldeli  ie  aU  dMt  it  vented) 
onehefed. 

The  objeet  In  Hew  i»  attained  by  inenaaii^  Ae  upper 
line  by  ten  unit*,  and  the  lower  line  by  one  ten. 

Wo' ate  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  actual  performance 
of  subtraction  il  would  bo  better  than  the  mode  usually 
employed,  if  ve  added  in  thought  to  the  lower  to  make  tlie 
bigher.  instead  of  pa^in;;  from  the  hiKber  to  the  lower  by 
laenUil  robtnction.  Thus  the  details  of  the  foHowiof  ques- 
tiDD  aiw  written  down,  the  words  in  luiliet  liatQg  made 
emphaHi^anil  the  igaiaawnuen  down  at  tlia  munent  they 
an  layaalai  ev  tho^iit  of » 

4794236 
887349 


3906687 

Nine  and  sMtH  are  i^ixteen  (some  persons  would  heio  take 
the  trouble  to  say,  carry  one.  one  and  four  are  fi\'e:  but  in 
thie  tnathod,  if  lot  iast-named  word  be  too  or  more,  it  is  a 
direction  lo  inereaae  the  nest  flgoia  by  one).  Five  aad 
0i0kt  aw  tbirtaan:  Jbur  ami  aiifM  are  tmln:  eight  mtd 
t&  are  fouriera:  nine  and  noiifAft  an  nliM:  ta^ki  met 
nine  are  seventeen :  one  and  three  are  four. 

This  ii)o<le  would  render  easy  tlie  compendious  manner  ia 
vrhich  the  operalionof  division,  extraction  of  iho  square  root, 
iic  are  periormed  by  some  of  ihe  continental  nstioos,  in 
which  tbe  multiplication  and  the  subtraction  Iqr  wUdb  it  ia 
CtUowed  an  performed  at  one  step :  thus — 

12439729  )  43874924183  (  3527 
65567371 
3358"?69 

s7ort>io.{ 

■  OOOOOOOO 

Tlic  first  step  i.s  to  nnilti|ily  I  213'J729  by  3,  and  to  take 
the  result  fri>m  4387-10^4;  the  subtiaction  is  perfornied  by 
passing  to  the  pro|M:r  unit  ui  the  !>umc  dccaii  or  thai  iwixt 
above,  and  carrying  the  tens'  figure  of  the  der  ad  last  em- 
ployed. The  proceeds  of  the  multiphcatioa  table  are  put 
oown  without  ttatement  and  the  computer  should  learn  to 
Itmember  products  without  the  neceaeitj  of  Mpaatillg  *  6 
times  6  is  30,' '  7  times  7  is  49.'  &c. 

27  and  $evm  arc  34:  6  and  3  are  9  and  three  arc  12: 
II  and  I  are  22  andsfpfn  are  -29:  27  and  2  aro  2'J  and Jhe 
are  34  :  9  and  i  are  12  and  Jive  are  17:  12  and  1  are  13  an<i 
the  are  18:0  and  1  are  7  atid  six  are  1 .1 ;  3  and  I  are  4  und 

*  The  ttndrat  may  well  uk  /rvM  mkent  The  tcim  '  any  It  not  t) :i> 

♦  uetlnoais  (a  wtthvile  (and  oMei  pcnooi  Um)  ftMovtiily  liiiuk  thit  word 
b«i«ili  b«S««Mfa«i;tUse,aB4in^liiaiilUBg. 


nought  are  4.  The  remaining  steps  are  done  in  the  satne 
way.  A  person  not  used  to  this  method  will  hardly  believO 
at  mat  bow  maS^y  it  ja  aequirad,  and  how  much  trouble  it 
eaves.  These  (breignen  who  are  brought  up  in  it  find  oor 

method  perplexing,  and  liable  to  lead  to  error*  and  greal]|y 
prefer  their  own — we  think,  with  reason. 

SUBULICORNES  (Latreille),  a  section  nf  Nouropte- 
rouib  ini»eet8  containing  the  drason-flies  {Libelluta^  Lino.) 
and  the  Ephemerso.  The  larv»  of  lli^  insects  are  cami* 
Torous,  and  live  in  the  water,  respiring  by  means  of  appen- 
dages  situated  on  the  sides  or  extremity  of  tbe  body ;  the 
pupiB  also  live  ia  tbe  water,  but  leare  that  element  to  uu- 
denio  the  IbbI  frawifoftaation.  In  tbe  perfect  insect  the 
wings  are  always  reticulated,  and  when  at  rest  arc  m  some 
species  horiermtal,  in  others  vertical;  the  comjiound  e\f* 
are  very  large  and  ijrominent ;  and  the  ocelli,  or  simple 
eyc-s  are  two  or  three  in  number;  tbe  mandibles  and 
inaxilla)  are  covered  by  the  labrum  and  iabiUW;  the  an> 
Umnm  an  abort,  slender,  and  subulate. 

The  dragon-iliet  {Lib^uMila)  have  tbe  tarn  wingi  of 
equal  length,  the  tar^i  thrrc-jointed,  tht-  antenns  very 
small  and  resembling  minute  bristles,  the  e>es  extremely 
large,  and  g.'Dcraily  ai>proMniated  above  ;  the  fore  part  of 
the  head,  or  what  migiit  be  termed  the  fare,  has  an  intlated 
appearance;  the  legs  are  rather  small,  snd  the  abdomen  is 
elongated,  sometimes  cylindrical,  and  sometimes  depressed* 
and  terminated  by  membranous  appendages.  The  larvB 
and  pupe,  both  of  which  an  aetin»  nearly  resemble  the 
perfect  insect  in  general  fbnn,  and  are  remarkable  for  tbe 
great  developnieru  of  the  labial  apparatus,  which  is  elon> 
gated  and  dilated  at  the  extremity,  and  covers  the  fore  part 
of  the  head  like  a  mask. 

Tbe  Ltbelluia  are  divided  into  three  genera  bv  Fabriciua. 
Those  species  which  have  the  wings  extended  norisontallj 
when  at  i«st»  the  head  almoat  globular,  the  qres  v«rr  laiga 
and  meering  on  the  vertex,  an  elevatioo  in  front  and  cimo 
to  the  eye%  and  the  abdomen  depressed*  fbnn  the  genua 
LihfflnJa  as  restricted  by  that  author. 

The  sucond  genus  (/fii/iriij,  Fab.)  is  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  abdomen  and  its  greater  pro- 
portionate length.  The  wines  are  aa  b  Zl'AaMwOt  and  the 
bead  is  of  tbe  same  globular  form. 

In  the  third  genus  (Agrion,  Fab.)  tbe  winga  when  atiast 
an  elevaled  perpendicularly ;  tbe  bead  ia  tianavaiat^  and 
tbe  eyes  are  widely  separated.  Examplea  of  each  of  these 
genera  are  found  in  this  country. 

The  second  division  of  the  Subulieomet,  or  the  family 
JiphemrridfV,  is  di&linauished  from  the  LiMtulideF  by  the 
cotu[  aratjve  sofiueu  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth,  they  being 
of  a  membranous  character  in  the  insects  of  tbe  present 
iSuniljr.aod  the  parts  leatdettoed;  the  tarsi  an  dTe-jointed; 
the  inferior  wings  are  much  emalieir  than  the  upper, 
and  in  some  are  absent ;  the  abdomen  is  terminated  by  two 
or  three  long  and  liair  like  appendages.  They  form  tbe 
genus  Ephemera,  accordin^j  to  LiiiiUBus,  and  were  so  called 
on  accouiii  of  their  short  term  of  life,  that  is,  iii  the  imago 
orpeiffct  state. 

The  Ephemeras,  or  May-flies,  Lalreillc  states,  usualljap> 
pear  at  bunset,  in  fine  weailier  in  summer  and  autama.  On 
the  banks  of  rivera,  lakes,  fcc,  and  aometimea  in  audi  n- 
markable  nnmbert.  that  after  tfieirdMth  the  turfeeeof  tbe 
ground  is  completely  covereiJ  with  them,  and  in  certain  dis- 
tricts on  the Conlirjent  they  have  been  collected  in  cart-loads 
for  manure. 

These  insects  collect  tc^ther  in  great  numbers  in  the  air. 
and  fly  in  au  undulating  manner,  eunstnntly  ascending  and 
desceoding,  and  have  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  Tbe 
malea aradntiDgabbed  fton  the  females  by  the  abdomen 
being  furnished  with  two  articulated  hooks  attheextnmityy 
and  apparently  tbe  anterior  legs  and  the  terminal  fllaraeata 
of  tbe  abdomen  are  larger  in  this  sex;  the  eyes  are  also 
larger.  In  some  there  are  four  compound  eyes,  two  of  which 
are  elevated  and  larger  than  the  otliers. 

The  female  insect  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  water,  and 
these  m  collected  together  in  a  mass,  after  which  it  diei^ 
the  dontioo  of  lib  in  the  peileeletata  being  verj  abort  in 
both  aexea.  "When  however  we  trace  tbem  through  the 
transfarmations,  we  find  their  existence  is  in  reality  a  long 
one,  for  in  tbe  larva  aiul  pupa  stale  some  of  them  exist  for 
t\v.)  or  three  years.  During  this  time  they  arc  generally 
hidden,  at  Imt  in  the  da>'*time,  in  the  mud  or  under 
stones;  lonietiaMa  in  horizontal  holea  in  the  banha  ol 
rivwi. 
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StICCBSSIVV  8UB8TITOTION.  [SmmTOTioir.] 

SUCCIN AMIDE.  When  dry  »uccinic  acid  it  acted  upon 
by  ammonia,  waier  is  ^iven  off  with  the  evolutioDof  heat* 
and  a  fusible  orysuLLiMbli  amid*  it  twoui,  mAuMit  id 
water  and  in  alcoiiol. 
According  to  D'Arcct,  it  coiuists  ofnMUiy— 

Eight  equivalents  of  carboa  •  .48 
Five  equivalents  of  liydrsgMl  •  ■  •  6 
Four  •quiTstoaU  of  oitjiaii  .  .St 
OdoequiTiIentefuoto       «  .14 

Equivalent      .       .  99 
When  co'stallized,  it  cuntaioi  two  oqilinlmit* ot  wstM  18; 

its  equivalent  is  then  117. 
SUCCl'NEA,  M.  Draparnand'a  name  for  a  genus  of 

Cbnoniferous  eattropods  helonging  to  tbo  CoUmacea  of 
;ani«k  and  the  Lxmacinea  of  Do  BlaiiifilliO.  Il  tft  the 
•iibgentu  CoMohydTa  of  Firussac 

llie  shell  is  ovate,  rather  elongated,  with  a  Urge,  entire, 
longitudinal  aperture,  and  u  short  »pire;  the  uuier  lip  is 
thin  and  continuous  with  the  delicate  sliaip-ttlned  cuUi- 
mella;  tho  inner  hp  ii  spu-ad  over  a  part  of  ihe  bwly-whuil. 
The  shell  may  hi)  disiinguiabed  from  that  of  Ltrntuea 
[LiMXEANs.  vol.  xiii.,  p.  6011  ttot  hMing  a  MA  or 
|i|ait  OD  tiw  oolumeU*. 

CiiTier,  v\m  placet  the  genu«  betiPMD  Chomlrus  and 
CtausHia,  remarks  that  the  animal  cannot  withdraw  itself 
lulo  the  bhtili  entirely,  and  that  it  may  be  regarded  almost 
as  aTKiTACKLLA  wilh  a  large  shell.  It  has,  he  r-ti^irk  ^ 
the  lower  Ifalacula  vtry  smninand  lives  un  thu  herbage  and 
plants  on  the  brinks  of  streams,  wlience  it  has  been  consi- 
dered as  amphibious.   [Uklk  iu.k,  vol.  xii.,  p.  106.] 

The  rooiit  familiar  species  n  Succinca  amphibia,  Heiix 
puMt  of  lioowMt  whoao  speciflo  iHuao  bw  th«  Tfttiantj, 
comnoD  in  moiit  places,  on  tbe  UoAm  of  ftwli  vaMn. 

SUCCINIC  ACID  1  inoil  from  amber  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  whci.  i  i  ■  u  ,  I  subhmes, mixed  with  much 
ompyrcuraatic  oil  and  tonn  elic  acid  ;  it  is  stated  that  a 
gr^ler  product  is  obtained  when  the  amber  is  oitxcd  before 
sublimation  with  one  twelfth  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water.  The  acid  is  purified 
DV  treating  it  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  by  which,  unlike  most 
acids  similarly  oooftituted,  it  is  not  altend  or  decomposed ; 
by  evaporating  the  solution,  ciyHtatsoftboieid  are  procured, 
which  possess  the  foUowuni  prDpt-rtieii  r—they  are  colour- 
lets,  inodorous,  are  acid  and  sotnewhal  acrid  in  taste,  and 
-•sublime  without  decomposition  when  heated.  These  crys- 
tals are  hydrated,  and  are  soluble  in  two  parts  of  boiling  and 
Ave  parts  of  cold  water,  and  they  dissolve  also  in  alcohol 
and  alber ;  wb«n  heated  to  m',  ibe  ciystala  loM  half  thoir 
vator.  This  aeid  oonsiata  very  nauty  of— 

Two  equivalents  of  carbon  .  .  ]4 
Two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  .  S 
Thneoquivalflattof  oxytoB       •  14 

E(|uivalenf  .  .  it) 
The  crystals  contain  one  equivalent  of  water,  making  its 
equivalent  number  69.  Suoeiaio  acid  was  formerly  cm- 
flojed  ia  modieiiiB  imdar  tbo  nan*  of  talt  of  amber ;  it  is 
now  ebklly  tuod  in  oombiiiBtion  triib  amipomR.  mming 
succinate  of  ammonia  in  chemical  iavestigationib MpBcUUy 
for  precipitating  iruu  from  solution. 

Succinic  acid  combines  readily  with  the  alkalis,  earth;;, 
and  metallic  oxides;  several  of  its  compound*  with  the 
latter  are  dyitaUiiablOtbiit  ifsnotapfffied  to  any  partkMibr 
purpose. 

SU'CCINUM  la  a  bitttminous  subttanee  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  tbenetural  history  and  chemistrv  of  whieb  have  been 
already  detafled.   [Amber,  vol.  i.,  4?  1 .]  It  ie  not  now  nsod 

in  tho  crude  state  in  inedicine,  but  is  employed  to  )ield  tile 
oloum  succmi,  or  oil  of  amber.  This  is  procured  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  amber,  which  is  put  into  a  glass, 
eo]<per,  or  iron  retort,  fitted  with  a  glass  alembic  properly 
luted,  A  gentle  heat  is  applied  by  means  of  a  sand-i>atli, 
by  whicb  the  amber  is  melted  and  a  little  volatile  oil  pasties 
emr ;  afker  this  the  amber  swells  grmtly.  and  the  distilta- 
tioD  prooeede  rapidly.  By  this  proeesa  tbiee  very  dietinet 

Iroducts  are  obtained,  vii.  impure  stieeioie  aeid,  whfeb  ad- 
eres  l  -  iln-  neck  of  tlio  retort;  an  ac  (i  liq.iid  (called 
apiritus i,LiUuus  succini),  in  which  succinic  in  i  ui  i.'tic  acids 
exist  mingled  with  eropyreumalic  oil ;  aail,  I  sll  ,,  tl  o  vola- 
tile oil  of  amber,  which  is  to  be  separated  from  the  acid 
liquid  hy  eaieftil  powting  oft  What  remaina  in  tbe  Miott 


isco/opAoi^ofamber,  wltidiiaiiiedtonalEevamifh.  iLe 

volatile  oil  thus  obtained  is  impure,  containing  various  pyru- 
genoua  ingredients,  and  requires  repeated  distillations  lu 
purify  it.  If  in  tbe  third  or  fourth  of  these  the  process  b<' 
interrupted  when  about  two-thirds  only  of  the  oil  has  passed 
into  the  receiver,  there  is  obtained  a  volatile  oil  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  a  peculiar  bituminous  odour,  and  of  the 
apeeilo  grmily  0*889.  If  the  distillation  be  continued  too 
mg;  aik  cmpyreuiDalki  oil  ia  ewoltied,  wbidi  gi««s  to  tbe 
olber  a  cnflM-brown  hue;  and  (hie  ia ttie  feneial  aapeer- 
ance  of  recliCcd  oil  of  amber.  By  some  writers  freshly  pre- 
pared charcoal  IS  directed  tu  be  put  into  the  retort  when  the 
inftpure  oil  is  to  be  distilled,  but  that  is  very  improper,  as  by 
its  means  the  pyrogenous  principles,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
the  rectification  to  separate,  are  very  abundantly  generated. 
The  purest  oil  baa  a  sharp  burning  tastOb  an  add  re-action. 
Slid  on  cxpomre  to  tba  air  beeonea  biotm  and  impia- 
sated. 

Volatile  oil  of  amber  probably  eontafm  a  latige  portion  of 

creasole,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  analogous  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  it  and  on  creasote.  One  part  ot  rectified  oil  of 
amber,  and  tliree  parts  of  raodcia  ely  strong  nitric  acid, 
form  a  magma,  which  has  the  odour  of  musk,  and  is  called 
ttftificial  miuk.  Rectified  oil  of  amber  is  stimulating,  anti- 
spasmodic, and  rubefacient.  It  is  nov  little  given  inter* 
nally,  except  in  liombination  with  amnonia,  in  the  cele- 
brated ta»4»-hiee,  for  which  the  tinetura  ammonia 
eomjxfiita  of  the  present  Pharmacopceia  is  a  substitute. 
Tliih  >  t  i  be  applied  lo  the  no*irils  in  fainting,  hystt.Tu. 
and  upiiopsy,  or  a  very  few  <lrops  diluted  with  water  may  be 
taken  internally.  Oil  of  amber  is  bcneticially  rubbed  along 
the  spine  in  the  later  stages  of  hooping-cough.  Dr.  A.  T^ 
Thomson  aaya  that  one  ounce  of  rectified  oil  of  amber,  with 
half  an  ouiMe  of  tinoture  of  opinn.  Jbriaa  a  good  cotbraea. 
tion  in  tw^doloureox;  its  disagreeable  odonriaanobelacle  to 
its  employment  when  ttiC  face  is  the  seat  of  tbe  disease; 
but  It  proves  a  most  valuable  application  when  the  limbs 
begin  to  lose  their  tone  and  swell  in  advanced  life. 

SUCCORY,  commonly  called  Chicory,  or  Wild  Endive, 
the  Cichorium  Intybus  of  botanists,  which  belongs  to  the 
tribe  CichoraceM  and  natural  family  ConMsits.  X>e 
Theia  derives  tba  nanw  fifom  tkikouryeh.  atateaby  PeraUU 
to  be  tile  Arahie  aaanek  The  name  Bndivia  seems  lo  be  de- 
rived ttom  another  Arabic  name,  htndibeh.  The  genus 
Cichorium  consists  of  only  a  few  species  found  in  tho 
temperate  parts  of  Asia,  the  Mcdiicrr^mcan  region,  and  in 
Europe.  Ithosa  double  involucre,  of  which  the  exterior  is 
i-  and  the  interior  S-lesved,  with  the  leaflets  united  at  the 
base ;  pappus  crown-likc,  formed  of  many  paleie,  shorter 
tbaii  the  acbenium.  Receptacle  nalted  or  pitted.  Flowcre 
Mo*.  C,  Intytm,  ibond  in  uncultivated  places,  dry  pas- 
tures* and  roadsides  in  Europe,  has  two  or  more  heads  of 
flowers,  crowded,  sessile  or  stalked,  floral  leaves  lanceolate, 
subamplexicaul,  broader  at  the  base,  pappus  much  hhorter 
than  the  acbenium.  C.  Endivia,  or  the  common  Endivb, 
cultivated  throughout  Europe,  is  supposed  to  have  be^o  in- 
traduced  from  India,  w  lK  re  it  is  well  known  by  Us  name  of 
Katnee.  This  species,  like  the  former,  has  two  or  more 
heads*  sessile  or  ataiked,  bat  with  tbe  floral  leaves  bioad- 
ovate.  oordate  at  the  beae  and  atnplexicaal,  pappos  four  tiiaes 
shorter  than  the  achenium.  Tlie  clll1i^  1:1  n  and  uses  of 
the  E.\mvB  have  be«n  treated  of  undti  ihal  article,  and  of 
the  present  species  under  Chicory,  under  which  name  it  is 
more  commonly  known,  and  especially  since  it  has  been  so 
extensivelj  imported  from  the  OontincDt  aaa  aubatitnto  ibr 
coffee. 

SUOCULA'XiB^the  name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants  in 
the '  I^guieati  ef  aNstural  System'  of  Linnaeus,  adopted  by 
Bortling.  It  includes  those  fiimilies  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  succulent  character  of  their  leaves,  as  Saxifragace*. 
Crassulaccje,  FiooidacesB,  Sic.  All  plants  with  thick  leaves 
which  abound  with  cellular  tis.suc  l  ontaiii-ng  a  watery  se- 
cretion are  called  succulent.  In  these  plaiiu  the  cutide  of 
the  leaves  is  remarkably  destitute  of  stomatcs.  and  Ihua  the 
transpiration  of  tbeir  juicaa  is  prevented.  Tliey  an  mastlj 
inhabitanu  of  arid  oumatesi.  where  they  are  supplied  with 
enljr  a  mmU  quantity  ef  motiture  ana  aqiaaea  la  great 
beat. 

SUCTONA.  River.    [Dwina;  RvaMA.] 
SUCK.  River.   [SH*N?<ro?f  ] 
SUCKERS.  [Stem] 

SUCKUN6.  SIR  JOHN,  an  English  poeW  «m  bon 
ai  Whitton.  in  Middleenr,  l«OM  Uk  tiUmmt  OM«f 


biyiiizeu  by  GoOgle 


sue 


aoi 


sue 


llie  prinripal  s<;ciflaties  of  state  and  complrollcr  of  the 
boasebuld  to  JaiQca  1.,  aud  uiu  by  descent  of  a  Nui  I'uik 
family.  The  son  is  said  to  have  shown  in  bis  boyhood  great 
readin«ss  for  the  acquisition  of  languages.  Wc  ure  not 
dearly  informed  as  to  the  place  and  manner  of  his  tidui-aiion. 
Aubrey  thinks  that  be  was  at  school  at  Wwtmioster,  but 
Ibis  &ct  does  not  seem  certain.  In  1623  ba  matrieulated  at 
lUoity  OiiU«g«,CaiDiirid»,  and  in  168B,abouta yoaraftar  his 
Ihlliarsdaatb,tiav«ll0d abroad.  InieSlhajoinadtlwinnyof 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  kin^'  of  Sweden,  and  probulily  rmnainuJ 
on  the  Continent  till  1632.  On  bis  return  to  Ent;laiid  he 
led  the  life  of  a  courtier,  und  was  diatin^uishud  nmoii^'  his 
contt^mpijraries  not  less  by  the  briihancy  uf  his  wit  ihaii  by 
the  splendid  appearance  which  be  maintained  by  the  most 
lanan  axpaoditure.  Among  bis  companions  were  Lord 
Falkland*  Cavew,  Shirley,  and  Davenant;  from  the  lost  of 
whon  Anbnf  darivad  noit  of  bis  aaaedotas  of  Suckling, 
whom  be  has  thtii  deaeribad  (Ztv#«  emneni  Men,  Bod- 
leian L^Urrx,  i;.,  I'-arl  ii.,  545): — '  was  famrij-;  ;it  '.'■nii: 
for  h:3  ready  hparklinjj  wit,  which  wiis  envittl,  niitl 
Williutu  (Davenant)  says  ho  was  the  bull  that  was  baited  ; 
ije  was  incomparably  rtiady  at  roparteeing,  and  his  wit  most 
sparkling  when  most  si  i  on  und  provoked.'  While  pursuing 
a  course  of  fashionable  pleasures,  among  which  t^amhling 
asams  to  have  must  attracted  him,  he  became  engaged  in  a 

Riml  with  a  brother  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  received 
m  bim  a  severe  beating,  which  he  docs  not  appear  in  any 
Way  to  have  roM-iiit'd.  After  ibis  dishonour,  his  a.-bw-iates 
lotikcd  colilly  on  liiin,  and  the  cousequenl  \o»'<  of  re[)utuiioii 
st-em.-t  to  liavo  been  accompanied  b)  the  decline  of  liis  for- 
tunes. About  this  time  we  find  the  fnst  notice  of  him  as 
an  author ;  in  1637  was  published  luf,  'Session  of  the 
Poeu;'  in  1638,  bis  '  Agtauca:'  and  in  1S39,  his  'Bienno« 
talt,*  under  the  title  of '  The  Disconteutad  Cuonel.'  a  satire 
on  ibe  rebels-  When  ihu  disturbances  broke  out  in  Scotland, 
Suckling  equipped  a  troop  of  100  horse  in  the  kind's  service, 
and  n;;  rii.igiiilieently,  that  ihey  cost  him,  it  i.s  said,  I  j.uou/. 
This  extravagance  wa*  much  ridiculed,  and  the  mivconducl 
and  defeat  of  his  men  in  1639,  in  iho  battle  between  the 
Scotch  and  the  Royal  unny.  gave  occasion  for  a  ballad,  more 
coarse  than  humorous,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Sir 
John  Mennis»  a  wit,  of  those  times,  and  which  is  pfiotud 
in  a  poetical  mtseelhny  entitled  *  Hosamm  Deltein,  or  the 
Muses' Recreation,  e<intaiiiinj{  se\ eral  itiecc*  ofpoetique  wit,' 
2nd  edit.,  16j6.  (Percy.  An/tent  Balhuls,  u.,  .322.)  lu  1040. 
on  the  meeting  of  the  l^on^;  Parlianient,  Suckling  w;is»  re- 
turned member  forBramber,  and  took  an  active  share  in  the 
party  strife  that  followed ;  a  letter  of  Ins  is  extant,  addressed 
to  Henry  Jermyn,  afterwards  earl  of  St.  Albans,  in  which 
bediaeiiases  at  some  length  the  eritied  situation  of  the 
kins.  In  1641  he  jotaied  m  a  plot  to  meua  Sttaflbrd  from 
theTower,  and  was  in  eonsequenee  sommoned  before  pji  - 
liarnent,  and  accused  of  bein^  an  accomplice  in  a  design  to 
bring  over  the  French;  upuu  lhi»  he  tied  tu  France,  and 
died  juxtn  afterwards  in  that  country. 

Hiii  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  a  fever,  or,  ac- 
cordintr  to  another  story,  inscribed  on  his  portrait  at  Knowle 
in  Keiit,  by  a  wound  la  the  heel  from  a  rusty  nail  placed 
purposely  in  fats  boot  by  hh  talet;  who,  after  rabbin;;  him, 
wished  to  ensure  safety  in  llight  by  disabling  his  master 
from  pursuit.  According  to  Aubrey,  he  poisoned  himself 
at  Paris.  In  a  ))atnphlet  entitled  A  Letter  sent  by  Sir 
John  Suckhng  from  France,  deplunug  his  sad  Eitiaie  and 
FliKbt,'  London,  1641,  b«  is  ^aid  to  have  stayed  some  time 
at  Rouen  after  his  arrival  in  France,  and  to  be  then  living 
with  bia  w^  at  the  Hague  ;  but  no  reliance  can  bo  placed 
Upon  aneh  a  pniduetion.  His  death  must  have  been  before 
1649.  as  in  that  year  was  printed,  at  London,  *  A  Copy  of 
tvro  Reiiionstranres  brou^lit  o\er  the  river  Stix  in  Caron's 
Ferry iKjate.  by  the  Giiosi  of  Sir  John  Suckling.*  His  works 
are  : — I,  '  Fra^mcnta  Aurea,"  London,  printed  by  lluniphrey 
Moseley.  164<j,  bvo..  wiih  a  portrait  of  the  author,  contain- 
ing poems,  letters,  and  an  .\ccount  of  Religion  by  Reu.son  ; 
in  some  of  his  poems  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  Sir 
John  Mennis.  (Wood*a  (%ron.  (Blits),  iiL.  926.)  2. 

'  The  Gobhns.'  LondoOp  ItHt,  9, '  Fragmeiila  Aoiea,'  1648» 
no  portrait.  4, '  An  Aeeonnt  of  nsligion  by  Reason,*  London, 
1658.    5,  '  Aylaura,  the  Goblins,  und  Biennorali,*  London, 
C,  'Letter!!  to  several  Persons  of  Honour.'  lA)tul(in, 
.jO,     7,  'TiiL'  S_,«i  IJiu-.'  :i  Lr  -,^;rily,  London,  1609.   8.  'His 
last  Remains,'  London.  16  59.  9,  His  Works— Poems,  Plays, 
Letters,  Tonaon,  London.  1709.  8to..  with  portrait;  again, 
hyXonaDa.  ibid..  1719.  Svc,  wiih  portrait;  again,  limo., 
P.C.  Mo,  1446. 


t"70.  in  portrait;  incorrectly,  according  to  Ch.ilmer-, '  llrl 
iJSili  Puel*,'  who  has  jirtnted  selec[:ons  from  hi»  pvn  iiss 
omitting  llie  more  licL^ntious. 

A  work  entitled  'Seleciions  from  his  Works,'  with  a  Lifa 
prefixed  by  Rev.  Alfred  Suckhng,  London.  1836,  bas  fur- 
nished nearly  all  the  few  facts  contained  in  this  scanty  biu* 
graphy.  The  reader  may  also  consult  hia  Liflh  IqrChal* 
mers,  the  panphleta  about  him  already  quoted;  uid  albtio 
sheet  printed  ni  1841,  enti^d  'The  Sucklington  Fsetion.* 

In  person  Suckling  waii  about  the  middle  size,  thon^;!) 
but  slijjhlly  made,  with  a  graceful  carriage.  In  the  ediiiua 
of  his  Works  by  his  namesake  is  an  enj;raving  fiom  a  i  or- 
traii  by  Vandyke,  and  two  more  by  that  master  are  there 
mentioned.  His  poems  relate  almost  entirely  to  the  pa-ssion 
of  love ;  the  fortunes  of  a  lover  and  the  ftwlingi  arising  fton 
hii  aoeossaes  and  tavenos  are  described  withUie  aAOuraey  of 
one  personally  experienced  in  such  adventures.  These 
compositions,  written  in  the  transition  period  between  an  ago 
of  thought  and  learning,',  und  an  age  of  careless  dissipation, 
present  in  singular  combination  iho  characteristics  of  the 
passing  und  the  coming  generation.  In  the  more  or  less 
pedantic  love  of  classical  allusion,  and  in  the  strained  in- 
tricacy  of  wit,  the  style  of  Suckling  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  bis  contemporariea;  while  in  the  licenliousaeas  of 
bis  sttbjeets,  the  gaiety  and  ease  of  expression,  and  the 
strange  mixture  or  grgssnesa  and  refinement  of  feeling,  be 
still  more  reminds  us  of  the  court-poets  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  IT.  His  ballad  of  *  The  Wedding '  has  been  Justly 
cele'uraled  for  the  truth  und  naivuie  of  desci ipiion.  and  ihe 
happy  boldnes-S  in  the  use  of  homely  imagery.  The  soni;s. 
•When,  dearest,  1  but  think  of  thee,'  and  'Tell  me,  ye  jusier 
Deities,'  are  among  the  best  of  bis  pieces.  His  letters  are 
written  in  remarkably  pure  English,  but  in  a  style  too 
studied  snd  elaborate  for  such  compositions. 

SUCTORIAL  CRUSTACEANS.  M.  Milne  Edwards, 
in  his  valuable  Hitloire  NcUurelU  d*a  Crustadt  (Suilet  d 
Buffiui),  remarks  that  this  great  division  of  the  class  Cn**- 
Uicea  IS  connected  intimately  with  xhe  Entomnxtrarn, 
especially  to  the  order  Cojieprxis,  and  he  acknowle  l^es  that 
it  would  havo  been  perhaps  more  natural  not  to  separate  U 
so  delhiilcly  from  them  as  be  has  dune.  For  the  rest,  he 
adds,  tlie  group  is  distinguished  from  all  the  animals  of  the 
same  class  by  the  eonloraiation  of  the  bueeal  apparatus. 
In  fact,  he  obser^'es,  the  mouth,  instead  of  bein^  furnished 
with  foliacuouB  jaws  and  mandibles  proper  for  dividing  solid 
aliments,  is  prolonged  into  the  forui  of  a  beak,  and  lannot 
give  passage  to  any  but  liquiil  substances  These  crusta- 
ceans therefore  are  nourishe<l  by  the  juices  which  they 
obtain  from  the  bodies  of  other  animals  only  ;  and  this  or- 
ganic disposition  renders  them  essentially  parasitic  But 
this  peculiarity  uf  structure,  notwithstanding  all  its  physio- 
lu^^'iral  importance,  brings  with  it  rather  slight  anatomical 
JilTereiices ;  for,  in  the  crustaccani*.  as  in  the  insects,  the 
same  parts  are  modihtid  in  their  farm,  to  constitute,  ac- 
ccrding  to  the  demand,  an  apparatus  of  mastication,  or  an 
organ  of  i>uction.  This  last  is  essentially  composed  uf  u 
conical  tube  rcsultinz  from  the  elongation  of  the  labruni 
and  the  lower  lip.  There  are  almost  always  to  be  found 
two  styliform  pieces,  which  are  evidently  the  analoguea  of 
the  mandibles  of  the  mastiealing  erotlaeeana  (Grnstaada 
broyeun),  but  which  heie  ftalfll  the  offlee  of  small  lancets,  or 
rather,  of  the  instrument  employed  in  surj;;eiy  in  dropsical 
cases  known  as  the  trochar.  Lastly,  there  exist  ordinanly 
on  each  side  of  the  base  of  this  beak  other  appendages,  the 
principal  of  which  appear  to  represent  the  jaw-teet  of  the 
superior  crustaceans,  and  serve  the  animal  as  the  instru- 
ments to  book  or  attach  itself  to  its  prey.  The  feet  ate,  in 
general,  fimned  es  in  Cuclop*  [BnawCBtoinHi*.  vol.  v.,  p.  3401 
and  the  other  Copepoat,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  short,  and 
furnished  with  two  natatory  oars  composed  of  many  joints, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  noie.  that,  O-s  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
crustaceans,  the  number  of  these  organs  amount<t  lo  but  four 
pairs;  but,  in  the  group  before  us,  they  become  deformed  by 
age.  and  sometimes  completely  disappear.  Another  trail  of 
resemblance  between  the  Sucioriai  Cruslaceant  and  the 
Coptpod$,  is  furnished  by  the  metamorphoses  which  they 
undergo  in  their  youth ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fiiet.  that 
whilst  in  the  adult  state  they  offor  the  most  variable  ftrnv 
they  have  at  their  birth  the  ordinary  conformation  In  all  tne 
young  Copepodt,  and  the  Krestor  part  of  the  young  Bran 
chiopods ;  in  the  first  period  of  their  existence  it  is  even  im- 
possible  to  distinguish  them  from  the  young  of  Cyttopt. 

M,  Milne  EdwanU  loioarks  that  ilus  subclass  dnidos 
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Itself  natunlly  into  two  principal  order*,  and  he  bat  thoqglit 
il  rigbt  to  add  a  third  pruvi-MonaUy.  This  last,  ti*  obMrviA, 

it  onTtnariiy  anan^eil  b>  /.  >ologists  among  the  AraehnMf 

[AnArnMOv],  but  lie  is  ol'  Dimiion  ihat  their  more  proper 
lace  IS  111  tile  cia».s  Crustacea.    The  three  ordera  proposed 
ly  H  Milne  Edwanls  are  the  StjdumoUommt  tto  Ltrmtam, 
and  I  he  Armiui/unn  Crustaceaiu. 

1.  StPBoMoaroifs*. 

Tbb  ocdtr  in*  MtaUiihMl  hj  LttiwlK  rail  oooipnlMnds 

all  the  Suciorial  Cnukmam  vboa*  thorax,  eompuMd  of 
many  ilistinci  joints,  is  ftimithed  with  natatory  feot 

M.  Milne  Bdwaids  describes  these  animals  as  havinsr  the 
Dody  divided  into  three  pari-:  ihe  bp;\d.  ilie  thorsix,  nnd  the 
abdomen.  The  first  is  lariro,  and  can  ie-«  n  ptiir  of  an!unn(B. 
a  Slicker  funiished  with  stylitbrm  mandibles,  and  anchor- 
like  or  prehtni»ile  jaw-feet,  generally  three  pairs  in  number. 
Thia  e«p)i»lio  portion  of  iha  body  ti,  in  general,  more  or  leaa 
•ljp«iAitin,  tM  il  eonlbonded  with  on«  or  two  of  the  firat 
thoracic  rings.  The  normal  nunnbf  -  of  the  constituent  seg- 
ments of  the  thorax  i»  five,  but  in  coiist'queiico  ot  the  smol- 
dering of  ihe  pirt*.  this  mul'ile  portion  of  the  body  ofTers 
mostly  only  two,  throe,  or  four  distinct  joints.  Tlie  laj>t 
tboruie  ring  is  apo<l.  and,  in  the  female,  carries  two  or  three 
OTlferoua  tubes.  Finally,  the  abdomen  is,  in  general,  rudi- 
nenury,  and  is  only  fumifhad  with  a  single  pair  of  appen- 
dages, disposed  ao  u  to  constitnto  ordinarily  a  small  caudal 
fin.  llie  general  fbm  of  the  body  raries  ranch,  and  some- 
times (ieparis  considerably  from  tl.ai  which  maybe  Conii- 
derod  a-  ii'irmul  in  this  cla*9  of  annu!o!ie  nnimals. 

The  Siph''ii<i\l'ime<:  undcri^o  considerable  ineiamorplioscs 
m  their  youth,  and  do  not  bccorae  )i«ra6ites  till  ihcy  have 
changed  their  skin  once  or  many  times:  they  suini  at  first 
with  CBM,  but  aAer  having  Axed  tbemMltrea,  ihey  become 
nora  or  leas  dofhrmed.  and  do  not  qnil  their  plaoa  except 
slowly  and  wiili  dilTli-ul'  v 

Milne  Edwaida  divides  lue  Siphonotlomes  into  two 
ftmiliae— the  /Wfoc^fxtelB  and  the  Jmlofetphttta. 

PieUocejihah. 

This  family  baa  less  affiuty  with  Cgdop*  than  lome  of 
the  Puaiycephaltt,  but  they  oflinr  a  man  eonuliealad  attuc- 
ture.  and  consequently  appear  to  M>  Milne  Bdvarda  to  di»> 

serve  precedence. 

Thti /if'j'l  Is  very  lar[je,  shield-like,  and,  in  ;^ene-al,  mucb 
lar|;er  iliau  lite  ihura-x  or  abdomen;  it  resembles  a  disk 
iriiiihtlv  convex  above,  delicate  on  its  edges,  and  truncated 
behind,  where  it  is  confounded  with  the  first  rings  of  the 
thorax.  On  its  upper  surface  two  small  smooth  eyes  maybe 
almost  aiwajra  diatinguiJiad;  thejr  an  cloaely  apMonimated 
to  the  mcdtan  line.  Forward  it  ia  continued  with  two 
frontal  blades  more  or  less  distinct,  and  dir  >ctc<l  Iransrersely. 
The  thorax  is  CDmposcd  of  a  variable  number  ot  jouus; 
sometimes  '.wo  only  arc  d islin<;uishable.  sometimes  three  or 
even  four  may  be  counted,  according  aa  the  three  tirst.  seg- 
ments are  confounded  with  the  hmui,  or  thia  aoldering  ex- 
tends to  but  two  of  theso  rings,  or  eves  to  one  only.  For 
the  rest,  the  aspect  of  this  portion  of  the  body  rariea  mtieh, 
for  sometimes  the  dorsal  segment  of  these  rings  presents 
nothing  remarkable,  and  sometimes  it  gives  rise  to  great 
lamina),  which  resemble  the  elytra  of  iiueet^. 

7*he  abdomen  is  but  hille  developed,  and  presuuts  no  ap- 
pendage below,  but  terminates  by  two  small  natatory  blades 
ciliated  on  the  edges,  or  by  a  ispecies  of  irifoiiated  fiii. 

The  apptndieiulw  ayafcm  jireseius.  iu  all  the  animala  of 
thia  diviaion,  the  aana  aiaeniial  chamc(«ia.»nd  ia  euBooaad 
of  a  pair  of  aniennm,  a  buoeal  appaiatua,  and  four  paira  of 
feet. 

Thu  ant'iritKr,  two  ia  nutiilicr  only,  art  iii-i  r:L  i  i,ery  far 
from  each  oilur.  ^ml  are  short,  flailiiy<j  ;,  m  1  u  ecledoui- 
Wiiuls;  they  are  always  composed  of  two  or  three  small 
lamellar  joints,  and  are  oevar  aetaeeotia  Bor  anauUtod. 

The  buccal  gifparulm  i«  compoaed  of  a  attakw:*  of  divers 
rudiueotary  appendagea^  aituMd  on  eaeh  aide  of  iia  base, 
and  of  three  paira  of  anchor-liku  jaw-feat.  The  meker  is 
luge,  conical,  and  directed  tnckwards;  two  unei^oal  pieces 
are  Ibeie  to  bu  distinguished,  'U  i  li  are  soldered  by  the 
edge«  tlir  lUj^liout  the  greatest  piiit  of  their  length,  but 
reoiai'i  free  imvards  the  end,  und  leave  between  them,  at 
the  kittumit  of  this  species  of  beak, a  circular  or  triangular 
aportvre:  on*  of  these  laaimi  ta  inserted  betwaeo  tlM 
mouth  and  the  front,  and  repreieBia  the  Ui>nm  or  upper 
lip;  the  otlMr«  aitimted  baekwardak  ia  analogotia  to  the 


lowar  tip  of  tbe  mastictttot  MiMlaceana.  Between  lh« 
baae  «f  liioae  two  lips  spmup^  on  each  aide,ai»  eppendagi, 
vhieh  evidently  replaeea  tne  ttumtHbta  of  tbeae  laat  ani> 

mals ;  but  whieli,  m^teud  of  being  short,  slout,  and  denti- 
form, is  slender,  very  much  elon};ated,  and  similar  to  a 
stylet  with  a  dcntilaled  point;  these  styliform  jawn  pene- 
trate into  the  beak  by  means  of  a  slit  situated  near  its  base, 
and  advance  into  its  interior,  so  as  to  come  oot  by  tbe  ter* 
minating  aperture^  and  aerte  aa  a  pair  of  lancets  when  the 
animal  wianeato  aork  ila  prey.  A  little  outwards  is  found 
a  leeond  pair  of  appendages,  which  is  reduced  to  a  neulj 
rudimentary  state,  and  seems  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
first  pair  ofjawg  of  the  ordinary  Crustacea  ;  in  f^eiieial  there 
is  to  be  disimguishcd  near  the  same  point  a  slvhtoim  or 
forked  horny  piece,  which  setras  to  be  the  vesti^'e  of  a 
third  pair  of  buccal  appendages,  appendages  which,  in  tbe 
masticating  cruataeeans,  constitute  the  second  pair  of  jaws. 
The  jaw-fittt  three  pain  in  number,  oiTer  conaidwable 
dimenelons,  end  are  ranged  on  eaeh  aide  of  tbe  ainhon :  tlie 
first  pair  seem  lobe  reflecled  (refouli'es)  forwara,  for  they 
spring  in  fiunt  of  the  edge  of  the  upper  hp,  between  the 
vii  1;  r  :ind  the  nnietina?,  and  by  some  naturalists  they  an; 
considered  as  antenns;  they  are  «tout,  short,  more  or  lets 
missha|)en,  and  each  terminated  by  a  hooked  claw,  by  the 
aid  of  which  tbe  animal  attacbea'  itaelf  to  its  prey.  The 
seeond  pair  of  Jaw-feet  aie  alender,  and  always  composed  of 
two  principal  joints  of  nearly  equal  length,  the  second  of 
which  carries,  near  its  middle,  a  small  appendage,  and  ter- 
rrinaies  by  one  or  two  hooks  but  little  bent.  The  third 
pair  iif  javv-fcef,  situated  more  backward,  are  stout,  in  gene- 
ral short,  and  more  or  less  completely  subt  helitlirm  ;  liie 
cr<x>ked  claw  which  lerminatea  them  can  be  bent  back  on 
thepenullimate  joint,  in  manner  of  a  claw. 

Twijiet  nrc  four  pairs  in  number,  andanalwnya  Bare 
or  Teas  eomi  Ictely  natatory;  two  pairs,  and  aomettmea  mU, 
terminate  by  tv\  o  oars,  cacli  composed  of  three  joints,  offer- 
ing, generally,  a  very  remarkable  disposition  of  a  nature  to 
favour  the  r  aciiun  as  njtatoiy  instruments,  and  which  con- 
sist in  a  very  cun«<idt*rable  development  of  their  basdary 
joint,  and  the  soldering  of  that  joint  with  an  unequal 
sternal  piaea,  ao  aa  to  form,  with  the  wholci,  a  aiogle  trana- 
vcrsal  uada,  aa  tat  the  two  ftet;  it  h  hwn  to  be  ramarked« 
that  in  general  this  basilary  piece,  which  oeenpies  thw 
whole  width  of  the  corresponding  ring,  is  mudi  mere  do> 
veloped  than  the  terminal  oars  v{  those  limbs,  and  consti* 
tuies,  by  it^If,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fiii  formed  by  the 
pair  of  feel  thus  modified.  Theite  four  pairs  of  linabs  belong 
to  the  four  first  thoracic  rings,  and  spring,  some  from  the 
cephalic  buckler,  others  from  the  postcephalie  portion  of  tbo 
thorax,  vatring  in  number  aoooiding  to  that  ol  the  thoracic 
rings,  whien  are  confounded  with  the  heed.  Tbe  last  ring 
of  the  lliorax  carries  none;  bul,  in  li^eneral,  a  jmir 
tuber!  k'^  or  lubulcs  may  be  distingjuisbed  there,  whicit 
appear  to  be  the  vestigea  ofaflAhfair  of  limbatadooed  to 
a  rudimentary  state. 

These  crustaceans  live  as  parasites  upon  fishes,  but  they 
are  not  petmaneotly  Axed  to  them,  and  when  they  let  go 
their  hold,  they  can  change  their  plaoe  either  by  crawling 
slowly  or  swimming.  Tbe  male  is,  in  general,  distinguished 
from  tbe  female  by  some  peculiarities  of  structure,  and  by 
a  very  inferior  siia.  The  fcm  ili  i, early  always  cirries  her 
e;;t:s  in  cjhndiical  lubes,  wok;1i  »pnny  near  the  posierior 
border  of  the  lo-st  thoracic  segment  on  each  side  of  the 
abdomen,  and  which  oAca  attain  a  very  cousidcruble  length. 
The  yoong,at  their  birthi  resemble  the  young  of  Cgelopt, 
and  must  «nd«rgo  ttany  moitlia  befon  they  Aoiah  tbait 
metamorphosis ;  utile  however  is  known  at  present  of  theaa 

r  han^eii.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  one  often  fiad^  in  ibo 
neighb  iiirhiHjrl  of  the  vor.H!  small  umpulliB.  winch  aie  fixed 
tliere  by  a  very  narrow  neck,  and  wliich  may  be  spermatic 
reservoirs,  aasiiogous  to  Ibose  wbtch  M.  Sieboid  luado 
known  in  Cyclopi. 

M.  Milne  Kdwaids  dtvidaa  thia  aatuial  fiunily  into  tliree 
dtvisu>aa  or  tribaa— die  Jbrgt^mm,  ^  Oali^iamt  and  tba 


Argnliaiu. 

This  tribij  r  iiisisLs  of  a  single  genu*.  A'^iJus,  which 
infesU  freuU-water  fish  and  the  ladpotea  of  ikuaehians,  to 
winch  they  adhere,  but  tkay  aw alaa  Awad  feae^affiniDjBg 
about  with  vivacity. 

ArgulMfoUaenu  ia  known  to  moat  anglers :  it  u  figaiai 
in  Oeamareat  iOtmt^  pi.  At,  fig.  1).  and  there  is  a  pretty 
wood-oat  of  it  in  Yarrell'a  Brituh  KtAes,  vol.  it.  p.  Msi. 
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Than  b  MfUng  ilmonMl  in  Htm  MuHfwtiop  of  Um 

thorax  of  thit  tribes  th«t  tboneie  riDg>  being  timple.  and 
without  dorsal  appendaget.  The  repbalic  buckler  large, 
mure  or  lew  oval,  'ielK-uto  on  ita  adges,  and  furnishml  anto- 
norly  with  wry  well  developad  frontal  lamina,  tbe  lateral 
ntttaity  of  which  eoven  the  base  of  iheanttnaBi  the 
postarior  angles  of  tbia  carapaoa  arc  prolonged  OMre  or  Iom 
tu  on  each  aide  of  tbe  thorax,  and  Om  poiuoo  of  iu  poste- 
rior border,  eomprited  between  tbiw  Ivo  prdlaa|ntiiooi.  it 
eonfounded  with  the  flrat,  or  eren  tko  leeond  or  third  Brat 
thoraeic  segmentt.  Tliu  re»uU  u.  that  the  thorax  is  only 
eoznposed  ut  iwu,  tlueo,  or  four  distinct  joints.  The  feet 
are  furnislicd  loiiji  plumose  bri»tlea  ;  and  the  ab  iomen 
is  termiDated  bj  two  small  plates  directed  backwards,  aud 
euiyiiif  no  ktml  o|>poiidogas. 

Genera. 

CaHeut  (see  the  article  and  tbe  arrangetnent  of  M.  Milne 
Bdvaras,  who  divides  tbe  genus  into  several  sections,  and 
loeocda  no  ton  than  BAoen  apeeies)^  CAatfmitf.  TrMut,  and 
Jfogagm. 

Pandarians. 

Tbo  fttnall  crustaoeana  ooUeeted  by  M.  Milne  £dwarda 
ondic  Uin  hoims  are  remarkablo  for  the  lamellar  prokmga* 
tiona  with  which  the  upper  part  of  their  tboras  ii  tax- 
nislied.   These  appendages,  he  observes,  often  raeemUethe 

elytra  of  insects,  and  then  number  is  soroetimet  consider- 
able ;  there  may  be  a»  many  a»i  three  pairt  counted.  In 
ijeneral  the  head  is  less  enlarged  and  Ium  rlypcifortn  than 
io  tbe  CalifiofU,  and  the  feet  are  only  rarely  furnished 
with  plumose  seta ;  their  terminal  oars  are  often  only  re- 
proaontod  by  foliaceous  anboitaihranoaa  lobee;  and  iha 
ahdonon  frequently  presittU  on  oooh  rfdo  of  ita  terminal 
piece  a  more  or  less  projeotin^  lamellar  appendage. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  subdivides  this  tribe  into  two  small 
group*,  principally  charaoten^il  b>  the  jjeiiei  i\l  form  of  the 
body,  and  by  the  disposition  of  tbe  oviterous  lube«,  which 
in  the  one  are  exposed  and  extended  in  a  straight  line 
behind  the  body,  wnilst  in  the  other  these  tubes  are  coiled 
apon  tbemselfos  and  hidden  between  tbe  superior  surface 
of  the  abdomen  and  a  elypoiform  lamina  which  ipringa 
f^om  tbe  last  thoracic  ring. 

The  s;eni^ra  Eunjjhnnis,  Dinemnura,  Potidarut,  and 
Phyllophora,  form  the  fiisi  of  ilicsc  groups.  Cwrop*  and 
Lcemargut  lieloiig  to  the  second. 

Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  illustrate  thi^t  tribe  by 
thegenus  Hiyllophora. 

Toa  ijpe  of  thia  laaunamad  flonoa  ii^  oeeording  to  M. 
If  lino  Eidwaida,  who  oatoUishod  il,  my  romorkoNo  fh>m 
the  lamellar  appendages  with  whieh  ila  back  ie  oovorad. 
In  its  anpect  it  approi»che«  the  Anthotonut,  but  in  the  stnie* 
lure  of  It-  feel  and  in  its  general  oriiamzatjon  it  i*  not 
ssuarable  from  the  I\tnd<iriant.  Tbe  only  species  knowu  is 
tigt^tphnra  cornuta.   Length  about  ton  liooib 

locv/iV^.— Near  Toogataboo, 


In  thk  dtVHion  of  tho  drdor  SipkamoHomf*.  H.  MHno 

Kdwards  describes  the  head  as  not  enlari^ed,  but  lamellar 
and  clypeiform  as  in  the  prec«»dinj<  family,  and  the  antenna, 
infttead  of  being  sliort,  tlutlencd, and  biarticulale,  as  slender, 
cylindrical,  elongated,  and  composed  of  Ave  or  six  joints, 
the  size  of  whieh  diminishes  gradually  firom  tho  base  towuda 
tbe  point  of  tbe  organ.  It  is  also  to  bo  noted  that  tbo  tp* 
poratua  of  auction  is.  in  genoral,  lose  dofoloped  in  these 
cnutaeeans.  than  iu  the  Bdtoaphala,  and  tbe  mode  of  ooa< 
formation  of  these  appendages  whieh  would  appear  to  repre- 
sent the  jaw-feel  is  les->  constant;  thu  feet  are  not  soldered 
on  liie  [ne<lmii  line,  und  ouiis>-()uenlly  dii  not  constitute  un- 
e(|ual  fin^,  a>.  it  often  the  case  in  the  preoedinK  family. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  Pachfnejphala  into  two 
natural  groups.  Tht  Brganliant  and  tho  XNaMMaw.* 
tbe  first,  ho  oboNvoib  eatabhahaa  tho  paafo  botwoon 
Cydopt  and  thoIifiMOHte;  tho  seeood,  botwoon  tlnoo  loot 
and  tho  i 


Ergasilians. 

This  small  group  clu-ely  approximates  to  Cychyt,  and  ii 
remarkable  for  tbe  pyrifurui  conformation  of  the  body,  tbe 
aiao  of  tho  hood,  and  tho  development  of  iho  obdoaon. 

Genera. 

Ergatiliui,  Bomoloau,  and  MeoMoa.  Spoeioa  of  Erg9- 
are  found  attaobed  to  tbo  gUla  of  tho  piko  and  carp 

{Erg.  SieboUii) ;  to  those  of  the  eel  tErfe.  gt'Mui) ;  and  to 
those  of  a  Sii'urus  <  Kvi;.  trinptaceus).  The  uiilv  ^pL'l•le«  of 
Bomol'tcut  kiiouii  {Jl',rn.  Bi'/unrx)  found  attached  to  the 
branchiR)  of  the  ,!ar-fibih  itsux  HrI'mr).  Nicotho<i  in<  ludos 
but  one  species  (A'ic.  Attuci)  which  is  of  a  rosy  colour, 
about  a  line  iu  length,  and  is  found  upon  the  hranchiaof 
the  lobster.  Tbo  young  Nieothm,  on  loaving  tho  ogg, 
reeomble  tho  young  of  Osclapt^  and  want  tho  thoroolo  kibn 
whieh,  when  they  om  adnh,  givo  lotinuiigo  m  nqMOt  to 
these  animals. 

Dichek'stians. 

Tliis  tribe  is  easily  diNtinguihbed  from  the  Evgatilian*  by 
the  clon-^uted  form  of  the  body,  the  i>mallncss  of  the  bead, 
and  the  tVeqiiently  rudiineiiiary  slate  of  the  abdomen.  It 
is  uUo  worthy  of  note  that  their  feet  are  much  less  developed 
than  in  the  ErgatUioM,  and  that  the  organs  by  tbe  aid  ol 
whieh  ihey  is  thoasohroaon  their  prey,  are,  on  tho  oon* 
irary.  more  dofolopod,  nnnoiUMing  o  niulo  oowntioUy  pan* 

Sitic  life.  ' 

Genera. 

Anthotoma,  Dichelentium,  Nemeii»,  Lamprngleria. 

But  one  species  of  Anthotoma  is  known  [Anth.  Smithii), 
about  too  linos  long,  and  found  upon  a  figuoiiM.  11.  Milne 
Bdwordo  roaarka  that  Iho  Caligtu  ermtut  of  Abiidgaoid 
nueh  resembles  this  speeios.  bat  seems  to  be  more  stoat 
about  tbo  head,  and  to  nave  tbe  cephalic  buckler  wider  for- 
wards. 

DicheUiltum,  too,  comprises  but  one  species  (Dich.  Stu- 
rionis).  It  i-i  about  one  inch  in  length,  and  fixes  itself  on 
the  brnnchiul  apparatus  of  the  Stur^oons.  The  thorax  io 
divided  into  four  portions  in  tbe  male,  and  into  flvo  in  tb** 
fMnalOk  by  ioiorannular  divisions.  The  abdooon  iovoiT 
anall  in  the  fbouila.  about  half  as  lame  as  the  last  thoroi  (e 
ring  in  the  male.  Neither  doeo  Lui^n^lena  include  mor? 
than  one  species  (Z,Ain/).  puie^tta),  whu  h  is  found  on  the 
gillaof  tbo  chub. 

Lkrnkans.    (Lernroids.  M.  E.) 

This  order  is  principally  distinguished  from  the  Siphih 
nottomet  by  tbo  rudimentary  state  of  tho  whole  appenoieu- 
lar  system,  vbieb  ia  only  repreaontod  by  vestiges  of  liubi 
or  simple  togooMnliiy  lobea  without  articulations,  and  pro- 
per only  to  servo  ArMMshorinp  the  animal  on  the  prey  nt 
who»e  expen^vp  it  Hvok  Tlie  Lerneam  are  remarkable  fur 
the  oddiiy  of  their  shape,  which,  in  general,  departs  (greatly 
from  all  the  ordinary  form*  in  this  class,  and  seems  to  be 
the  reiiult  of  a  monstrous  development.  In  youth  their 
conformation  is  normal  and  much  reiicmbies  the  yuung  of 
CfcUtpi;  they  are  then  provided  with  alWmul  eye,  and 
naialory  oara  which  permit  iboin  to  move  with  agility ;  but, 
aftar  having  undergone  a  certain  number  of  niuult-i,  ihcy 
eooaoto  lead  an  erratic  life.  The  females  fix  ilu  rnvelve's 
on  BOme  other  animal,  and  the  males,  winch  n  c  mur  I, 
amaller,  hook  themselves,  in  general,  under  the  ub<kinii  :i  of 
their  female  and  near  the  vulvar  aperture.  The  or^;;iu-«  i.f 
locomotion,  then  rendered  use'ess,  waste  away  or  become 
deformed,  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  office  which  they  were 
orifioally  intondod  to  osoento.  Tho  oyo  nearly  olwaya  die- 
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tppMOi^tnd  Ibt  gw«nl«(mBpintk>n  of  the  •nimti  obtnget 

•o  M  to  make  it  uot  iwiognisable.  The  fomales  especially 
acquire  the  most  singular  forms.  They  become  very  large, 
and  solder  thi  n  i>lvcs,  so  to  speak,  on  iheir  prey  by  the  aid 
of  simple  cuinnnous  oppentlajre*  or  certain  inf-nibfi-s  trans- 
formed into  immovable  arms.  The  males  remniii  oxticmely 
small,  aud  depart  less  from  their  primitive  conformatton,  but 
tba  bead  becomes  larger,  aud  the  jaw-ftet,  transformed  into 
lOfllraiiMnla  of  |>i«b«a«i<ni.  and  destined  to  Itx  the  animal  on 
tha  pBVt  wbieh  ia  to  be  its  habitat,  acquire  a  threat  relatm 
development. 

We  must  heve  jkui^o  for  a  moment,  to  mark  this  provision 
for  the  welfare  of  the  animal.    If  all  the  young  went  to  one 

tliat  of  the  parent  for  t»xampli<,  as  would  probably  \u:  | 
the  case  if  they  were  bom  blind  and  with  organs  only  Hi  ' 
£)r  attachment,  the  floh  \<'ould  die,  and  the  whole  generation 
of  parasites  would  bo  dufuiict  with  it-  But  tho  young  I^- 
ntga  it  batebad  in  a  forni  that  anablea  it  lo  awim  about  and 
ieed  on  minute  am'iDali :  and,  being  fbrnisbed  In  this  state 
witli  eyes,  it  has  not  only  the  meTins  of  temporary  subsist- 
ence whilst  londiOK  a  «-;indering  life,  but  also  of  selccliiii; 
ts  proper  spet  ie.i  on  which  it  is  destined  to  feed.  Then  itic 
tocorootive  limbs  are  gradually  changed  to  organs  of  attach- 
ment, the  eyes  disappear,  nutrition  h  the  ubject  till  the 
oigans  of  geoenUion  are  fully  developed,  and.  in  this,  as  in 
some  other  eaieii  tbe  perfeolion  of  the  animal  constats  not 
to  tbe  enjoyment  of  looomotion  and  vision,  but  in  that  slate 
vhieb  renders  it  lit  for  the  continuation  of  the  species. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks,  tltal  zoologist-s  have  mis- 
taken the  trtie  nature  of  the  Lerneans,  and  have  separated 
them  Irom  the  Crustaceans,  to  pl»<c  them  ainoni;  the 
worms.  Dcsmarest,  be  observes,  is  one  of  tbe  first  authors 
who  have  clearly  indicated  tbeir  natural  relationship  with 
tbe  ordinary  crustaceans ;  but,  be  adds»  it  is  only  sineo  the 
Itnowledn  of  the  tiainitory  fbms  vnt  on  by  these  para- 
sites in  the  commencement  of  their  life,  that  one  ha»  been 
abU-  defliiitively  to  assign  to  them  a  place  in  the  natural 
series  of  the  crustacean*,  and  the  acquaintance  with  these 
changes  is  pniicipaliy  due  to  that  skillul  observer,  M.  Nord- 
manu.  M.  Mdne  Edwards  observes,  that  there  i.h  no  branch 
of  tbe  natural  history  of  the  crustaceans  so  httle  advanced 
as  that  relative  to  tbe  Lerneans  ;  neatly  all  remains  to  be 
dotie>  and  he  ei|iraaaes  a  hope  that  M-  Nordmann  will  not 
abandon  a  poisuit  vhieb  has  already  eondoeted  him  to 

results  so  itiiportanl  to  sc:en[e. 

M.  Milite  Edwards  divides  llio  Lernrans  into  ihrc-e  finii- 
lies,  characlen-.i.'fl  by  tin;  manner  in  whicii  these  parasites 
attach  themselves  to  their  prey.  Some  &x  themselves  by 
means  of  great  brachiform  appendages,  united  together 
tomids  tbe  end,  and  terminated  by  a  horny  median  bou- 
tVH,  Olhen  adbera  by  their  jaw-feet,  which  are  armed 
with  ferrattong  hooks. '  Others  again  attaeb  themselves  by 
tbe  whole  bead,  which  is  furnished  for  tbis  purpose  with 
horny  prolongatimis  of  various  forms.  The  first  correspond 
to  the  Ltrnmjiiidf  of  M.  de  HIainville.  and  may  be  desij^- 
nated  as  LfTucojxidtaua ;  the  second  have  ilie  genus  Chun- 
dracanthtu  for  their  type,  and  form  M.  Milne  Edwards's 
family  Chondraemihtant i  and  the  third  he  denomintes 
Lenuoeeriam,  because  this  fenua  Lumoeera  belongs  to 
that  fomily,  and  the  name  recalls  one  of  tbeir  principal 
ebaraclers.  With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  generic 
divisioni,  and  the  characters  of  species,  he  can  only.  h«  ob- 
8cr\e«,  refer,  in  the  greater  number  of  instences.  to  the  tiio<le 
of  organi/.;\tion  in  the  femnli-s;  for  the  males  are  nearly  en- 
tirely unknown  to  him,  .'iid.  in  his  descrigit'ons,  the  tanales 
aoB  dcsigtiatcd,  unless  the  contrary  is  spccihed. 

Cnondracanthians. 

The  female  ChoHdraeaitMani  fix  themselrei  npeii  their 
prey  by  the  aid  of  small  anehor4ike  jaw-fe«t,  ineerted  at 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  herirl.  and  under  the  front. 
The  thoracic  appendage^i  do  not  serve  for  tlie  same  use,  and 
li  ne  tlic  I  Jim  ut  ordinarily  two  oared  feet  of  extreme  small- 
n<'-s,  or  tievliy  lobes,  fiee  at  th«;tr  u\lreu>tty,  and  not  prehen- 
sile. The  head  is,  in  general,  tolerably  distinct  from  the 
thvirax.  ami  neatly  always  carries  a  pair  of  antennie.  and  two 
pairs  of  uncifoiin  and  anchor-like  jaw-feet.  On  the  sidesof 
themoulbmay  be  ordinarily  perceived  a  pair  of  appendage 
which  represent  tbe  second  pair  of  jaw-feet,  and  whieb  are 

ivoinetimes  auchor-like,  siiiul.ir  to  ihe  olhers,  but  are  often 
rudiinenlaiy.  Tlso  inouili  is  soinctiniei»  situated  verv  iar 
twhlnd  the  anterior  jaw  feet,  and  :s  arineil  with  sinaii  ap- 

Enda^es  repreaeiiting  the  mandibles.  The  number  and 
ipontien  of  tbe  np|icnda||w  eomiponding  ta  the  dMndB 


ibetTBiy; 


lea  two  pairs  only  are  to  be  eoQntad« 


tiroes  th  ree,  and  even  four.  The  oviferons  tabes  sprioa 

from  the  posterior  edge  of  the  body,  so  that  the  lAdomen  w 
rudimentary,  and  is  only  i  r  ^enied  by  one  or  two  small 
median  tubercles.  The  mait  i^  often  found  attached  under 
tlieanusof  the  female:  he  is  extremely  smnll,  and  does  not 
resemble  b«r  in  the  least,  but  differa  litUe  from  the  males  of 
tlte  MioeeediDK  fbmBy.  (If.  K.) 

Genera. 

Setitu,  Mtkim,  GttfMt,  Cymut,  Taaa,  Bnriadtut. 
Lemanthroput.  Chondracanthus. 

Seliuii  consists  but  of  one  species  bilnbu*),  found  on 
the  Lr  Michiae  of  the  Dotted  Polynoo  ;  nor  does  jEthon  com- 
priiau  more,  consisting  only  of  /Ethnn  quadratua,  found  on 
a  Serramu.  and  about  a  line  in  Icnirth.  ClavfUa  has  two 
species;*  CI,  Hipfot:losti ,  found  on  the  Hblibiit.  and  CI. 
Scan.  Cyenm  has  only  one  species  {Cyc.  gracilii),  Ibtmd 
on  the  branebim  of  a  ood-fisb ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  l^mxi, 
which  baa  only  one  il^te.  inrprttatutt,  fonnd  on  Diodm  Hya^ 
triT.  Pi^iiculus  has  but  one  (Pen.  Fixlula),  found  on  Zeut 
Aper  Lfirnanthroj  us  consists  ol  two  sjicciea,  separated  by 
M.  Milne  Edwards  into  two  sections;  Lemanthroput  Pupa^ 
tbund  on  a  Brar.llian  Platax,  and  Lem.  paradoxus,  found 
on  the  mullets.  M.  .Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  Lematf 
tkropus  Musea  ( De  Bl.),  found  on  a  Diodon  ttova  Manilla, 
belongs  to  his  first  section. 

Chondratxmlhsu  is  aepnratad  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  into 
two  sections,  with  sabdivtsions,  and  contains  seven  species : 
— CA.  rom?//fiv,  found  on  !*evenil  llat-fish  { Pfmrcneclfi)  \ 
Ch.  crassicfrun,  found  on  a  wrasse;  (  h.  Sofeee,  found  on 
soles;  C'fi.  TriaJof,  found  on  gurnards  ;  Ch.  Merlucri  (from 
which  the  Ch.  Xiphiee  ot  Cuvier  does  not  appeor  to  M. 
Milne  Edwards  to  differ,  and  lo  which  he  thinks  LerlUfa 
radiata  of  Miiller.  &und  in  tbe  buoeal  cavity  of  CoryplUgtHi 
ruf  estn's.  appeart  to  be  vety  elose) ;  CK.  »f ;  and  Gh.  D* 
laroeMana,  toe  last  tound  upon  the  tbnnny. 


<l,  fifia^le  naffollled  ;^ft<pr  Nurilm»nti ;  J,,  m:ilr  «rrn  in  pTofll**  ■n'J  more  liiijhly 
maKuja«dt  e.  tiM  Mm*  ten  tna  b»luw  ;  d.  bnuWir  tb*  feinal*  mo  ftaoi  kv 
I  a*  t  e,  lasefli  sUn  ■oia  ss^ifleil. 

Lemtopodimt. 

In  the  females  of  this  grotip  tbe  bodd  is  formed  naariy  a* 
in  the  Chondraeanthiatu.  that  is  to  say,  distinct  Attn  tbe 

thorax,  furnished  witii  a  pair  of  antennse,  and  armed  with 
two  pairs  of  anchor-like  jaw-feet.  But  the  anterior  jaw- 
feel  are  less  proper  for  siTvini^  these  small  crustaceans  for 
ntiaclimg  themselves  to  their  prey,  and  the  thorax,  which 
dirties  neither  feet  nor  tieshy  appendogcs,  similar  to  lh')!.e 
which  represent  the  two  first  pairs  of  thoracic  members  in 
the  preceding  division,  give  origin  to  a  pair  of  veiy  Inrgie 
brachiform  prolongiition^  which  unite  together  someiimea 
at  tbeir  base,  sometimes  towards  tbeir  ezttemiiy  only,  and 
terminate  by  a  horny  bouton,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  para- 
>ite  strongly  adheres  to  the  ammal  on  which  it  has  estab- 
lished its  dwelling.  Tlie-e  organs  of  adbeiion  ippeM*  tO 
replace  the  first  pair  uf  thoracic  hmbs. 

The  male  of  only  a  small  number  of  Lemeopndiant  is 
known,  and  where  known  differs  extremely  frum  the  female. 
He  has  the  body  divided  into  two  very  distinct  parts;  one 
aquurior,  the  cephalic,  which  carriea  tbe  antennm,  n  pair  of 
anterior  unciform  jaw- feet,  the  socker,  and,  Airtbcr  back, 
two  pairs  of  well  developed  appenda^^es,  which  represent  the 
poi'eiior  jaw- feel  and  the  arras  of  tlio  female,  hut  wliich 
liavc  the  form  uf  stout  handscurnud  on  a  cylindrical  jiediiu- 
de,  and  terminated  by  a  small  ill-formed  pincer.  Tli« 
yoaag  ttiidaff|{o  tbe  wdkiqr  aMtaaonlMaai,  <M.Bj 
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dktre$.  BraehieUa,  Lemeopoda,  and  Att^arMa. 

Thachf  linstes  ha«  three  species,  divided  into  tiro  se/ttions : 
Tr.  fjoiycolpu*.  found  on  the  fins  of  thechuU;  Tr.  macula- 
tut,  found  on  the  i>calus  of  the  bream  ;  and  Tr.  Sipiit/er, 
bund  on  ibe  branchial  arches  or  within  the  mouth  of 
Siiurus  Gkadt. 

BoMonitlmoimgnamViiQmt^tt'.^Btu.  Huehonit.  found 
•n  tlw  KillHMmar  «f  tht  Iniraaii  iSatmo  Hueho),  and  Bom. 


.,  bond  OB  tha  grayling.  M.  Milne  Edwards  itaiea 
lliat  Lerne*)ipoia  Brangntartii  (De  B1.)  belongs  to  this 


Aektheren  consists  of  but  one  species  lAch,  Psratrum), 
found  on  tlie  6ns  of  th«  rifer  P««b  and  of  the  Sandim^ 
Length  about  two  lines. 

BneUtBa  comprises  five  species,  distributed  into  two 
seetiaiHk  with  aubditjaioiis:— ^mcAifMa  Titywri  (langlb 
about  t«ii  Itnaa.  of  male  abotit  half  a  line),  fband  00  the 
^ills  of  the  Thunny  ;  Pr.  impudira  (length  alwut  four  lines, 
i>f  nialc  about  a  ihinl  of  a  line),  found  on  the  (;ills  of  the 
HaiM  c  k  iGadus  ^Hi^lejinug) ;  Br.  btspinosa  (ahoul  three 
lines  in  Iciiiith,  male  unknown),  found  on  the  gills  of  the 
Sapphirine  Gurnard  (TVigla  Hirundo);  Br,  rottrata, 
eloaelj  approaching  the  preceding,  found  in  the  Greenland 
8aaa  upon  Plmtrauete*  mnguii;  and  Br.  Lophii,  found 
on  the  gills  of  tlM  Saa-Drril,  Toad>lUli»  or  Vng'fiiK 
Naples. 

Lemeopoda  consisis  ahn  of  five  species,  iliviile<l  into  two 
sections : — LemeoffO<Lt  atrllala.  found  on  thu  fins  of  a  Ster- 
let in  Norway  ;  I^m.  elongata  (about  two  inches  in  lenKth), 
found  fixed  to  tlie  eye  of  a  Shark  in  the  Polar  Seas;  Lern. 
CarjAonts,  nearly  approaching  the  prece<lin|;,  found  on  the 
SaloMm  IB  lbs  aonb  of  Surops;  Ltrn,  Qaln  (leustb  absut 
three  linsa.  male  about  the  sama  sfie),  Ibund  on  lbs  ftna  of 
aTopeSliark  (3//7a«rfri») nnd  Lfni.  ohesa  (about  two  lines 
in  lengih).  fuuml  upon  S<jualux  Acunthias,  the  Picked-dog, 
or  Houml-fish. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  thinks  that  Lern.  Dalm  iuni.  found 
on  Rata  BiUis.  the  Skate;  Lern.  bicami'Ua  (about  two  lines 
long),  found  on  the  Red  Gurnard ;  and  Lern.  salmonfo, 
belong  to  this  genus.  The  last  species  does  not  seem  to  M. 
MUne  Edwards  to  be  datsnninable  specificaUv,  and  be  make* 
the  same  remark  on  iktLermta  found  by  Hemwaa  on  iba 
Dace. 


1^ 


TiaehcUuto*  ]wlyail|«*.  fM.  B.) 
a.  r«mii  e  fnafalStd  abd  ««ea  (hrni  nlxn* ;  6,  Um  mio*  mmn  ua  tlw  Mm  and 
drprlTrd  at  ib«  orirmn*  h»f»}  c,  nuusrior  ntmnity  of  tlw  bodyWH  M|My 
BJifaiftvdi  «<.  ■ppaadags  reptnrntiog  the  •Maod  piiir  of  Jbw4hI|  AWUH 
4ikiti/.  Unr««(lli*suDP:  g.  xcoiHt      of  ill*  tonai. 

Of  AnehorMi  five  species  amraoordsd,  diatriboted  into 

two  sections  :  —  .'f«r/i^mar£'/>?a/a  (about  six  Inn"?  loni:"', 
found  upon  ihf  nAU  of  tlie  Wolf-ftsh  (Atiarr/ucas  Lujius) ; 
Artrh.  l/rpficnllis  (about  four  lines  long),  fo\ind  tixed  on  the 
anal  Gn  of  the  Variable  Cod-fish  (Gadu*  ca//ana*)  ,•  Anch. 
ovalii  (about  two  lines  long),  found  upon  the  Red  Gurnard ; 
^iiflA.  mgMU  (aboat  thrae  lines  long),  fbnnd  on  the  Wolf- 
•nd  ifndk  mdiMta^  Iband  on  tbe  gilla  of  divan 


M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  L«m»omyzm 
riformie  and  Lemeomyxon  pitmanm  (Da  Bl.)  belong  to 
this  genus,  as  well  as  Lemma  mkmct  of  StmiB  and  Lmtmm 

anomala  of  Abdilgaard. 

Lemeocerians. 

The  female  Lemeoceriant,  like  the  Chondraemthiantt 
fix  themselves  to  their  prey  by  the  ant&rior  extremity  af 
tlieir  body  onljr,  and  have  no  bracbifora  »>«i«t— "*  anpandagaa 
serving  iut  tbk  purpose,  as  may  be aaaa  in  thelSriMBpo- 
dieau;  but  tba  arming  of  their  moutb  is  far  frum  hnvin;; 
the  form  which  this  apparatus  offers  among  the  Cnomira- 
canthiam,  and  the  whole  lieud  of  the  parasite  is  plunged  in 
the  tissue  of  the  animal  on  which  it  esiablishes  its  dwelling, 
and  is  there  retained  by  homy  prolongations,  of  varied  form, 
which  sprint^  from  its  posterior  or  occipital  part.  In  ganeial 
the  head  is  not  very  distinct  fton  tbe  tbonx«  and  saama  la 
be  completely  deprived  of  antenn»;  tbe  nanth  is  armed 
with  but  one  pair  of  jaw^fbet,  which  are  simple  and  unciform. 
The  feet,  wlu  ii  they  exist,  are  of  extreme  smallnoss,  and 
sometimes  nu  iraco  of  them  is  to  be  perceived.  The  fwrtion 
of  tlie  trunk  winch  is  snuaied  behind  the  point  where  the 
oviferous  tubes  take  their  origin,  and  which  represents  tb' 
abdomen,  is.  in  general,  much  mone  dwelayad  than  in  tbe 
other  fiBmaiss  of  tbe  same  order. 

The  maU  of  tbe  Lemeoeanmm  is  unkiMnm,  aiiaa|K  in 
very  few  species ;  and,  where  known,  mama  aa  ImnarMt  aa 
that  of  the  Chnndracanthiam ;  his  body  is  globular,  offers 
no  (listiiiet  llmiax,  aixl  (!(ip>  n  .it  carrv  rudiments  of  fuel  be- 
hind the  appiindngcs  \Uuch  repre.-.eni  the  jaw-feet.  Tbe 
Inelamorpho;^e«  which  the  young  undergo  avaaBalOfeoa  to 
those  of  the  other  Lenuoceritm*.   (M.  £.) 

Genera. 

JPeneiUt,  Ltnuomma,  Ltnmma,  £# ni«a. 

Awelfa  oonaiita  of  Ibnr  spoeiei>  divided  into  two  seetfcms : 

— Pen.  Sagitta  (about  four  iiKhes  long),  found  on  Lnphim 
marmnratu* ;  Pen  filaxa.  and  Pin.  BlainviUii,  tlie  'a-t  f  uind 
on  the  FUinc-n-h.  k.r'^  urtni  vulilam;  and  Pfiif  lhi  Sultana 
(about  an  inch  long),  found  in  the  mouth  of  Carenx  Ascen- 
tionis. 

Lememema,  also  divided  into  two  sections,  eompriaaa 
three  s|>eries :— I.47rfi.  LautrH  (about  two  inehes  fong)b 
found  in  tbe  American  Seas  upon  tbe  Flymg-6sb ;  lern. 
mnmikcnM  (about  an  ineb  long),  found  Bsad  to  tae  aelerotic 

coats  of  the  eye  of  the  Sprat  ( Cltif  a  SpruHtU);  and  Xans. 
tibdiiminalis  (about  twenty  linos  loni^). 

M.  Milne  Kdwards  slates  tl;at  Lrrihor/ra 
tumraiis  (Do  HI.)  belongs  to  this  group,  and 
that  it  much  resembles  the  preceding  species, 
but  is  dislioguisbed  by  the  brevity  of  the  abdo- 
minal porlian  of  the  bedy ;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  genua  Sphifrion  of  Cuviar  ia  leo  im< 
perfectly  known  to  enable  him  to  datormine  its 
natural  nfiinities.  thou^'h  it  appeals  probable 
to  M.  Milne  Edward*  that  its  place  is  between 
Penella  and  Lernern. 

Lemeocera  comprises  four  species,  divided  into 
two  sections andsubdivisions: — Lem.cyprinoBtu 
(about  eight  linaa  lon|;)f  found  in  Sweden  on 
Cyprinta  Cammt;  Lim,  uoefaa,  Zam.  cru- 
ciata.  found  in  Lake  Erie,  on  CiMa  tmea  ( Le- 
siieur) :  and  Z>m.  radicUa,  fbund  on  Clupea 
Tyr.innus,  Unitetl  Stales  of  America. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  thinks  that  Lern  tea  ocu- 
lartx  of  CuvitT  belonj^s  to  the  second  section  of 
the  genus  Lemeocera.  It  is  found  fixed  to  the 
eye  of  Herrings. 

Lerncea  oonststo  of  two  speeiei>  eaeh  placed 
in  a  separate  aeetion: — Lenuea  hmnSkUtki 
fjund  on  ihc  trills  of  several  species  of  Godl^  in 
the  North  Si-a;  and  Lerrirra  multicomis. 

M.  Milne  Eihvards  staler  that  Lenura  cyclop- 
tertna  isdistumuishec]  from  Lemtea  brnnchicuit 
by  certain  toheicles  about  the  head  and  neck. 
He  remarks  that  M.  Kroyer  has  represented  it 
witbaut  boms,  but  he  thinks  that  arose  from 
the  mutilation  of  tbe  animal  obaarved  bf  M. 
Kroyer.  THa  paraaito  is  imnd  in  the  Cman* 
land  Seas  on  C^fdoptenu  tpbtotut. 


LcnMoncmt 

muultnrl., 

{Mi-.  J 


The  subjoineil  cut,  from  Sovvi  rli\'s  '  Miscellany,'  siicws 
the  external  appearance  of  a  sprat  infested  by  these  Ler- 
aaaoB.  Mr.  Suwerhv'  names  the  paiaaila  Lemea  Sprattm 
(Unuta  SprutU).  Tbase  antstooaana  are  stated  to  be  Inmi* 
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al  night,  and  ibe  fishermen  uy  that  tbo  sbokl  is  often 


ARANKIVORM  rHT  STVCEANS,  Or  PvCHVOOOKlDS. 

M.  Milne  Edwartls  stales  that  it  is  not  without  doubt 
that  he  has  arran^^  in  this  place  a  fimall  group  of  ai  ticu- 
iated  aaioiala  wbiob  b«Te  been  oonsidered  by  the  greater 
part  of  wwlogiste  »•  bdoofiOB  to  tbo  doM  of  Arachnidi, 
which  seem  to  bin  to  Imvo  novo  tMuinff  •ith  Uw 
Civtiaceimx,  Tor  they  hare  DO  Iroehev  nor  pulmonary  wn 
for  at.M  ial  retpiration,  and  appear  to  ic>pire  oxygen  heticnth 
the  vvaicr  only  by  means  uf  ihe  general  surface  of  thu  com- 
mon tt-i!iHiiLnt»,  as  bo  bod  olNoAjr  pointed  out  in  maoy 
inferior  cruslaceajM. 

In  tbo  t*>W>l  A>nB  of  the  body  these  animals  approach 
tbo  LsMOMNDA,  and  espeotaiiv  Cyamiu.  Tbeir  Mod  ia 
elongated,  aometioiea  cylmdrieal.  aoaotiiaoi  eonieal,  and 
presents  at  its  extremity  a  trilobated  buccal  oriOce.  Tlie 
thorax  is  constantly  divided  into  four  segments,  and  the 
abdomen  h  only  repreM>nte<l  by  a  small  tubular  joint  flMil 
to  tbe  posterior  edjje  of  llie  last  thoracic  ring.  The  head 
carries  no  apponda^c*.  and  tlie  eyes,  four  in  number,  nre 
grouped  on  a  small  medtan  tubercle,  situated  on  the  donuil 
anrfaee  of  tbo  flrat  joint  of  the  thorax.  This  segment  often 
carries  at  iut  extremity  •  pair  of  jaw>fe«t  lerminated  by  a 
woll-fbmied  pincer,  and  somotitnee  fumisbed  with  a  palp, 
which  it  elongated  rind  cotnpose<l  of  maiiv  joints  In  tliv 
male,  the  number  of  pairs  vl'  left  is  equal  tu  ihai  i-l  ihe 
)oints  uf  the  thorax;  but  ui  \\w  female  there  is  a  puir  of 
podifora  supplementary  appendages  fixed  to  the  fir^t  joint 
of  tbe  Iborax,  bent  back  under  Uie  feet  properly  so  cdled, 
naeb  sbmIIot  than  then,  and  earving.  lo  carry  tbo  e«s. 
The  ftet  are  very  long,  dirooted  outwardsi  and  oowpasadof 
nine  joints,  tbo  lasi  of  vUflh  oonstUtttes  a  aaora  or  less 

sharp  claw. 

The  digestive  tube  traverses  the  body  in  a  straight  line, 
and  preM-Miis  in  one  of  the  genera  of  ihu  family  ( NymjJium) 
a  very  remarkable  disposition ;  it  gives  origin,  to  the  right 
and  left,  to  a  series  uf  prolon(;ationa,  which  are  tubular  and 
dawd  above,  whiob  advance  very  far  in  the  interior  of  the 
oamsponding  foot,  and  wbieb  aro  tbo  aoat  of  a  pertataliie 
motion.  Thoro  oxiiti  bostdea  a  vaguo  eirealattoo.  No 

trace  of  respiriitory  organs  i-  pcrrejitible,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  ur^ans  of  gciieralioii  is  nut  known;  U  is  only  to 
•>e  remarked  that  in  the  Pychnognnons  ratt.y  be  [  orcoivL'd  t!ii 
the  seciind  join!  of  the  posterior  feet  a  pore  which  seems  to 
bo  the  urifue  of  thm  last  apparatus. 

TIm  Pych/iogtMidt  are  ail  of  small  proportions,  and  live 
in  tbo  aea;  oomo  aro  Ibnnd  under  alonos,  otbors  live,  it  is 
saiil,  boolted  on  to  fish  or  other  marine  animals ;  b'at»  otlior> 
wise,  nothing  is  known  relative  to  their  habits. 

Th.'M'  ;uiiinals  form  a  small  family,  «  hu  h  D:.  .Tolinston, 
to  whom  zoologists  are  indebted  for  a  good  work  uo  llii» 
anl^aot,  dtvidot  into  Bve  weil  charaoiariaM  gonnra.  (ILR.) 

Genera. 

Hffmphum,  Mhm,  Pkmiekmdimm  (OryiMa,*  Jobn- 
atonn  and  jyiiitnaf  a— . 
Our  linita  will  only  allov  uo  to  illustrato  this  group, 

whi<-h  still  requires  Ihe  close  attention  of  the  phvM  ii.)UHt 
and  comparative  anatomi»t,  by  one  genus.  Pyehnoguuii  n  is 
di(*tmt;.iiiiiod  from  Us  con.'eners  by  the  sioutnoss  uC  it- 
form,  and  the  siso  and  sliurtness  of  its  feet,  which  are 
atroogly  cootnwtoH  with  tliose  of  Nt/mphum  grodU.  Only 
oiM  apooiaa  appears  to  bo  known,  PfdmagnamMUoraU; 
tbe  aoeossory  not  of  tho  fenalo  are  very  short.  Length 
about  four  lines.  This  Araneiform  crustacean  inhabits  our 
seu  and  those  of  France,  and  is  found  on  Asotdians  and 


PyeluMfMam  liuonle,  migaiard. 
9^  ftatoTthsiasMhi 
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The  reader  should  refer  to  the  writings  of  VUiricius.  La- 
treille.  Brunnich,  Montagu,  Lamarck,  Learb  ;  and  espe- 
cially of  Dr.  Johnston,  in  ZooL  Jhmm.,  MiaetlL  ZooL,  and 
Mag  tifZool.  ami  Boku^  valatiTn  tn  tbia  highly  iatoMat* 
ing  order  of  animals. 

SUDBURY.  [Suftolk] 

SUDERMANiA.  [Swkdbm.] 

SUDETB8,  or  8UDBTCU  1I0UNTAIN8.  (Osm- 

MANY.] 

SUDRA8.  [HiiroiTaTAN,  p.  S31.) 

BUST  is  a  farieiy  of  tho  btty  or  adipose  tissue  of  nnh 
mals,  aeoumulated  in  eonsidorablo  quantity  about  lh«  kid- 
neys and  tho  omentum,  or  caul,  of  several  of  the  domestic 

quadrupeds.  There  are  several  kinds  of  it,  according  to 
the  spofit's  of  animal  fiom  which  it  is  piDcuied,  such  as 
that  of  the  hart,  the  goat,  the  ox,  and  the  sheep  (ovis  anes). 
This  last,  which  is  whiter  than  beef-suet,  is  oflicinal.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  of  sapunifiable  fats.  In  the  recent 
stato  It  is  white,  easily  broken,  being  solid  at  tho  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air.  subdiapbanooa,  aearcaly  paaaasaod 
of  odour,  or  only  of  a  i^light  peculiar  one,  due  to  tfa«  hirdnoi, 
uliir  h  in  the  process  of  saponification  evolves  a  volatile 
striHisr  smelling'  ami  (hircinic  acid  of  Chevreul).  but  pos- 
sossin^  a  very  disagreeable  one  when  piiinfviny.  It  roa  liiy 
spoils  on  exposure  to  the  air,  becoming  rancid  and  yellow, 
but  may  be  restored  a^ain  to  whitonosa  bf  chloride  of  liiao 
or  chloride  of  magnesia.  For  this  purpose,  for  each  bun* 
dred  parts  of  suet  from  two  to  four  parU  of  ehlondo  of 
lime  are  to  be  dissolved  in  from  four  tO  eight  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  to  bo  mixed  warn,  and  as  much 
dilute  sulphuric  acidiatoboaddidaaii  nooataaiytodoeooi- 
puse  the  chloride.  ^ 

Suet  oonsi>t9  of  about  three-fourths  of  steanne,  with 
some  elaine,  and  a  little  hircine,  and  margarin ;  tho  prepon- 
derance of  slearine  renders  it  tho  most  solid  of  animal  fats. 
It  liquefies  with  agunilo  boat,  and  the  proparod  suet  of  tho 
PharmaoopoBta  Is  i/btainod  by  melting  it  over  a  slow  flre^ 
and  str.unin.^  it.  to  separate  the  membranous  portion.  It  is 
used  as  an  inij;redienl  in  cerato,  pliisiers,  and  oiniinenls. 

After  being  milted,  it  is  little  prone  to  spoilintr,  and  by 
pouring  it  over  various  articles,  such  as  potted  char,  from 
which  It  thoroughly  exolodoa  thaair,it  aasiiu  graatly  in 
presarring  them. 

It  has  men  employed  also  by  M.  Ludensdorff  forpresenr- 
ing  the  /Inhj  fungi,  or  mushrooms,  by  boiling  them  in  it 
(which  ilius  filied  iheir  pores  and  cells,  and  penetrated  the 
very  substance),  and  then  covering  them  with  a  coat  of  var- 
wever  always  succeed  in  preserving 
(tiae  Ktotsoh.  in  Hookoi'a  Botamm 


ni^h.    It  does  not  however ^Iways  succeed  in  preservin 
the  colour  and  form.   ( " 
MitrMam*  ii^  P-  l^^  ) 


SUBTtyNIUS  (Caius  Sdetoxius  Tranqdillus).  The 
few  particulars  which  ars  known  of  the  life  of  Suotoniua 
are  derived  chiefly  from  his  own  writings  and  from  the 

episiles  of  his  fiieiid  the  younger  Pliny. 

Tlic  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  as  he  slates  that 
he  was  a  \oun|;  man  (adolesi  •■iis )  twenty  years  after  the 
(kath  of  Nero,  the  time  may  be  fixed  approximately.  Ho 
also  says  that  his  father  was  Suetoniiu  Lenis,  a  tnbune  of 
the  thirteenth  legion,  and  of  enaostrian  (ismily  (01*.,  10); 
ond  that  he  was  in  tho  battle  of  Bebriantm,  in  wMph  Otho 
was  dofi  ate  l  I  y  Vitellius.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
name  I.ci.i-  si-  ii  lus  the  same  as  Tranquillus;  but  it  is 
sai  l,  that  instc  id  ot  '  L.  n,-,'  snmo  manuscripts  have  '  I^e- 
tus.'    There  are  extant  several  letters  from  Plioy  Uie 
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Yoonge  to  Saetonius,  the  son,  from  one  of  which  (i.  181  j 
it  appears  that  Suelonuis  ^vas  then  practising  at  ihc  bar.  | 
laanoth«r  letter  (v.  11)  Pliny  urge*  him  lo  imblish  sonii> 
vorka  which  lie  had  written.  Al  the  nqMM  of  Pliny. 
Trajan  grantsd  Saeteniui  die  Jot  trism  Hbetenm,  by 
which  he  obtained  all  the  priTilpges  of  those  who  actually 
tvad  .  hildreo.  and  was  frt-ed  troin  iho  diwbilitim  impoied 
by  the  Lex  Julia  et  Pap\a  P  ippai-a  on  those  wlvi  were  mar- 
ried and  ha<i  no  children.  He  *a*  MaRistcr  Kptslulnnitn 
to  Hadrian,  but  lost  hia  office  at  the  same  tnno  that  Bepti- 
liiu  Ciarua,  who  was  Praefeoins  Praetoni,  and  many  othera, 
vera  diamiaaed  by  Hadrian  on  the  ground^  vbiell  ia  very 
obicurvly  slated,  ihet  tbey  had,  wtobout  tbe  emperar'a  Mr- 
niMion.  cotidaeted  itiemaelvea  tovafd*  kw  wifb  Swina 
with  raore  fnmiliarily  than  was  consistent  with  the  respect 
<hic  to  the  Imprial  family.    (Ael,  Spart.,  Hadrian,  ii.) 

Nulhii'-i?  more  i^  known  of  Sijcionm.^.  Hi*  friend  Pliny 
ealK  hini  a  loost  upright  and  l<Nirned  man.  wlioto  character 
rose  in  hi»  csiimatMII  the  better  he  became  acquaintcl  wiih 
Jmib.  fliMtonini  vet  valaminous  writer;  a  list  of  bts 
warka  ta  given  by  Soidea  (y.  Tp^ynXXec)  as  followa:  ooe 
(vxtk  on  -tvirtH  or  pastimes  araung  the  Oreeks;  two 
btjoks  on  Romsii  games  and  shows;  one  book  on  the  Ro- 
man yoar :  one  book  on  the  noles  or  narks  used  in  vrrit- 
tng;  one  book  on  the  '  Respublica'  of  Cioero;  a  treatiito  on 
pioper  names,  and  the  forms  of  ^rment*.  «hoe^,  and  other 
artiieles  of  dress ;  a  treatise  on  words  of  bad  omeo ;  two 
books  on  Rome  and  its  institutions  and  manners ;  a  work 
to  aiifbt  booka  en  the  0«*an  tmm  JuUea  CMar  le  Domi- 
tiiA,  vbioh  ia  atai  axtant ;  aad  a  Sieiaaae  o»  Oenealogy  of 
inutirious  Romans.  He  aUo  wrote  a  Winrk  on  Wing«,  in 
iliree  books ;  a  work  entitled  '  Vic  Injjtitutione  Oiliciorutn 
A  work  on  ihc  Praetors,  the  ei-.'hili  book  of  whieh  ia  qiWtad 
bv  Pn-scian  ;  and  a  work  '  L>e  Variis  iiehua.' 

The  only  complete  work  of  Suetonias,  which  ia  oxiant,  is 
tbe  *l0xm  of  tbe  Twelve  Cwara,'  wW  faieied  in  twelve 
booka  orpattSv  but  sometimes  diHtriboted  Inttteighi  books, 
ss  appears  from  Suidas.  eed  from  several  menuaeripts. 
This  work  mropreheods,  es  already  obserrod,  tbe  Cewrs 
from  C.  I '.'^  I- Casar,  the  Dictator,  to  DopiiIi.ti-,  'I  'lh  m- 
eluded.  ll  hai  tieen  conjectured  that  the  ttfU  pan  oi  the 
LtCe  of  C.  J.  C.-B^ar  is  wanting?,  becaus*  it  l>ewiii»  ruther 
abruptly  with  the  events  of  bis  sixteenth  vear;  but  the  con- 
Mciuro  has  nothing  else  to  support  it.  be  bioeraphies  of 
llaeieniita  aie  aeauliwr  ift  their  conatrastloo.  He  deaa  not 
•trieily  Mkm  the  ehfOMlostoBi  ariar  of  evenla.  Thece  is  nu 
attempt  at  rhetorical  ornament  or  effect :  the  style  is  charac- 
terised bvcorrcelr.e*s,  bn-vity.  preci.'^ion,  pcrspienitr,  and  sim- 
plicity ;  there  are  no  idle  words.  There  is  an  ai  i  i  ruoarualiiy 
about  the  whole  work,  frum  which  a  reader  derne^  <;reuter 
aasMenea  in  llie  truth  of  the  narrative,  than  from  ttie 
laboured  pictures  of  Tacitus.  Vopiaeos  cM»  him  a  iauUlesa 
and  moiit  iropartial  writer,  and  a  lever  of  brevity.  The  vice« 
of  ihe  OBaan  tM  aieiad  circumstaMMlly  m4  eri^,  ae  facts 
veil  aaeerlmineA  Thaae  bio^raphteB  ebeulrt  in  Mel»  In- 
deed tl>eir  clrief  merit«onsisis  in  being  a  moat  copious  soaree 
of  matcriaU.  Accordingly  the  style  lm»  h«en  approprialely 
called  bv  Harpe  aneclotical.  That  Suetonius  was  a 
learned  Ronan,  as  his  friend  Pimy  sietOH,  tii  apparent  from 
hi«  work.  B*  aaeiM  to  have  had  a  competent  knowledge 
of  tbe  a«tiq«itiae  end  tbe  inatitaiiBiM  of  b»  oooMry.  Like 
IWitee,  be  ftecpientty  leentieae  IhftlMialaltve  eiaetments 
[SeKotuii  CtmmUa)  which  weee  peaaaw  PttJar  Ihe  Owan, 
bat  neither  is  he  nor  any  other  Roman  bia*orifHi  ailweye  a 
•afe  Riiide  in  such  mailers.  The  work  of  Suetonius  does 
iMl  .iBect  to  be  historical,  yet  il  comprehends  a  brief  notice 
of  all  the  public  events  w  i  n  :i.«ppene<l  in  the  life  -I  •  ll.1i 
fs^'sr.  It  is  a  raleabie  work  for  iho  early  Imperial  times, 
a<id  if  used  jadieieiaaly  with  the  other  auinoriiies,  it  might 
ham  the  baaia  of  aoaaetbinic  khe  •  MMheiery  biaterj  ef 
iMi  MffioA.  Bo  aanaetioi  aMil  daa«Baata»  waA  mnXhi 


bnaeir  of  aowaaa  ef  ialMmiiM  tMi  •»  noirmtiNfy 
leaf. 

Tha  e  litions  of  the  *  Lives  f  i  e  C'a-sars'  are  very  nn- 
BaeroiMi.  About  fifteen  edition*  were  printed  botore  16U0. 
The  oldest  edition  that  bears  a  dale  is  that  of  RonB(\  1 47(i. 

bf  O.  A.  CampenL  One  of  the  boat  editions  ia  that  of 
beee  Cenubon,  fol..  Pane.  16  lO.  There  is  a  small  uaefal 
•AHion,  wiihs  aeleBtioa  of  IMM%  bf  J.  SoUhi,  S«k,  Lag4 
Bet,  1647.  ke.  Anwiif  the  other  oiilimi J  ef  geetetriiw  we 
those  of  J.  G.  Oraevius.  On  lendorp,  Frnr-sti.  ,\  list  i^f 
tkm  mlitiuiM  ts  given  in  8chweigfi^r's  '  Uandbueh  der  iJlaii- 
Bibhagn^'  Uip^i,  im  Iha  '  Hialary  ef  tht 


Twelve  C«*ar«'  was  translated  into  English  hy  Philemon 
lloUand.  fol.,  London.  I60«.  There  are  four  other  Ensliah 
tranxlalions,  the  last  of  whiflb  h  by  A.  Thomson.  Svo^  Lon- 
don, i  7'js,  •  with  ennotatioDa  simI  a ravieir  ef  tbe fownmeiit 
and  literstere  of  tbe  diflbreni  pefMs.*  There  ate  PVeneb, 
Dutch,  Qermnn,  Danish.  Italian,  and  Spanish  translations, 
lliere  is  also  extafil  a  small  trt-aiiso  "On  Distinguished 
(•ramibariai)*' by  Suetonius ;  and  nnoiher'On  Distinguished 
Hlietonoiana,'  eonsisting  at  present  of  only  six  chapters. 
Ni  iiher  uf  these  works  is  included  in  the  ciiialngue  of 
Suidaa,  unless  they  belonged  to  the  work  'On  the  Siemraa 
of  Illustrions  Romans,'  which  however,  if  we  may  judge  from 
its  title,  would  be  a  different  kind  of  work.  It  baa  bean 
conjeetomi  that  tbey  formed  pert  Of  a  work  '  De  Tirki  11- 
lusiribns'  fnol  the  work  extant  under  that  title,  wliiih  be- 
longs to  Aiirelius  Victor),  on  the  model  of  which,  .lerorno 
say*,  in  an  epistle  to  l>esideTiiis,  iluit  be  himsHf  wrote  a 
treatise.  There  are  also  extant  the  following  Lives  bv  Sue- 
toniuaf  the  Lives  of  Terence,  Juvenal,  Perstus.  Horsne, 
Luoan,  aid  tbe  rider  Plinj;  the  laei  ia  only  «  i«v  lines. 
Theae  Uvea  are  ooojeetared  to  hev«  haen  part  of  •  larger 
work  '  On  PoeU.'  But  the  Life  of  Ihe  elder  Wnf  muHl 
not  properlv  brioiig  to  such  a  treatise. 
8  0  KTON  lUB,  PAUUiKUS.    (AnAf ;  BoAtncBA ; 

S  U  R  U  R.  E  Ll  .ST  A  C  H  R  LE,  one  of  the  roost  celebrated  of 
the  French  painierH,  was  born  in  1617.  Bis  father  was  an 
obscure  sculptor  of  Mont  Didier.  After  be  had  learnt  from 
Ua  fttiher  the  Srtt  foduneiila  of  dea^  he  was  plaoed  in 
the  sohooi  of  SiiRon  Yooet  af  Faria,  then  very  fiimoas. 
where  he  was  tlie  fello  .v-scholar  of  Le  Brun  and  Mignard. 
Le  Sueur  soon  surpassed  liis  master,  and  forsook  his  man- 
ner, ai>d  by  assidiinusly  studying  the  antique,  and  some  of 
Raphael's  pictures  and  the  prints  af>Pr  him  by  Marcantomo, 
he  adopted  a  style,  which  for  its  simplicity  and  severity 
contrasted  greatly  vttb  that  of  Vouet  and  the  French 
sohooi  of  the  irm.  aui.  baa  at  length  placed  the  name  of 
Le  Sueur  deeervedlv  above  that  of  any  of  bia  rivets.  He 
has  been  termed  by  bis  admirers  Ihe  French  Raphael ;  and 
although  he  was  far  behind  that  groat  master  in  every 
respect,  even  in  (•ol  nirin<:,  yet  he  perhaps  ftpproaehet!  him 
more  nearly  in  Ihc  style  of  his  heads  and  draperies,  luid  iii 
the  t;enerai  character  uf  his  compositions,  than  any  of  his 
Italian  imitators. 

Tlie  celebraied  aatieaof  8L  Branob  of  twenty-two  large 
pictures,  painiad  Oil  wood,  hi  the  etofater  of  iheCknhuaians 
at  Paris,  was  executed  by  I.*  Soetir  before  his  thirtieth 
year;  he  completed  it  in  three  years,  and  was  assisttd  only 
by  his  brother-in-law  and  scholar  Oouss^,  or  Ooulai,  in  tbe 
rl^iires,  ami  by  Patel  m  the  landscapes.  In  1766  these 
pictures  were  transferred  to  canvas,  and  are  now  in  the 
Louvre.  ITie  character  and  tbe  eomposition  of  several  of 
I  hem  are  admirable,  but  ill  ehhtroaeero  they  are  very  inifij^ 
fercnt,  and  tbe  eoloerin^  is  nonotonous :  ihef  have  beea 
engraved  by  Chauvean  and  Le  QefC  In  bis  tniny-seeoiid 
year,  in  l«49,  be  panned  his  celebrated  picture  of  St.  Paul 
preaching  at  Epbesus.  and  the  Oenlilos  bcTniir^  their  pro- 
scribed Books,  fbr  the  );utld  of  the  poldsmah?,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame ;  it  is  a  grand  com- 
position of  many  figures,  the  heads  and  the  draperies  are 
mueb  in  tbe  style  ef  Raphael ;  it  faae  boan  engraveil  by 
Stephen  Ptoart  and  It.  IF.  IfRMard.  V»a\  Heetinff  tbe 
Siek,  engraved  by  Bauio  and  the  elder  Massard,  and  the 
MartyidonM  of  8t.  Laurence  and  of  St.  Prolais,  both  on- 
graved  by  Gerard  Audran,  nr@  also  admirable  cunipoMtioni, 
conspicuous  fur  ibeir  simplicity  and  seventy.  Lo  Sueur 
I  1  nted  many  other  CLlebi  aicd  pictures,  as.  Christ  scourged ; 
Christ  with  Martha  and  Mary  ;  end  the  Presentation  in  ihe 
Temple;  the  histories  of  St.  Mania  and  St.  Bene'lu  r ;  and 
ethere~-e)lor  whieh  have  bean  angitved  bjr  the  best  French 
arliali.  Hia  weat  astenstve  woirka  however,  by  some  eon* 
sidered  bis  beat,  and  whiih  occupied  hira  the  la.'t  nine 
years  of  his  life,  were  tbe  mythological  paintings  of  (he 
Hfiiel  du  Cb'uelet,  cxcruled  for  the  Pro-iideiil  Laml  ert  de 
Thongny ;  tbey  were  removed  to  the  Louvre  in  1793  The 
palace  was  decorated  by  Le  Sueur  and  Le  Brun  coniiiTntly ; 
three  apartments  were  painted  by  Le  Soenr,  the  *  oalon  de 
I' Amour,'  tbe  'Cabinet  des  M  uses,  and  *  r  Appnttement  des 
Bams.'  In  tbeee  pahllillga  La  Biienr  has  alHt  adbered  to 
his  greet  model,  inil  hni  imilaiad  tbe  alyle  of  the  celebrlrted 
series  of  tbe  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  painted  by  Raphael, 
in  tbe  Fariiesina  at  Rome.  In  ihe  first  apartment,  iie 
aefeval  banntiM  amnpOMtiona  ftem  the  life  gf 
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Ciipi<i ;  in  the  second,  the  Muses,  and  u  graud  ujiiiposition 
of  iniiiiy  figuTM,  of  Phaeloii  entreating  Apollo  to  allow  hira 
to  drive  tbe  chariot  of  the  Sun ;  in  iho  third,  Diaoa  sur- 
prised by  AcUecin,  Diana  detaetiDgtbe  pregnancy  of  Caliato, 
and  tbe  Uiumphsof  Neptune  aM  of  Amphitrita  Tbwe 
works  havo  boco  unmrsally  prefirnd  to  thow  of  Le  Bran ; 
tlktf  have  been  engraved  by  Bernard  Picart  and  others,  in 
nimteen  plates,  and  w«rc  published  m  Pariii,  in  ir)40,  in 
folio,  under  the  title  '  Les  Peinlures  l.  (in  les  Le  Hrun  et 
d'Eustnche  le  Sueur  qui  sont  dans  THutel  du  Chastelet,  ry 
devant  la  Maison  du  Prdsident  Lambert.  de»sin(^es  par 
Bernard  Picart,  et  gravies  Uat  par  iui  que  par  dilTifirens 
Graveurs.' 

Id  li5ft  Le  Sueur's  labours  «•»  temumtad  by  his  death, 
in  lb*  tbirty-eighib  year  of  hii  age;  a  eonstant  excitement 

and  an  excessive  application  proved  too  much  for  a  oonstilu- 
tiou  naturally  weak.  Though  he  is  reported  to  have  been 
of  a  gentle  and  an  amiable  disposition,  he  had  many  ene- 
laies,  but  iho  report  of  his  having  been  poisoncfl  is  witliout 
foundation  ;  to  be  di-^llked  bv  rivals,  is  the  common  lot  of 
all  men  of  extraordioary  abilitioa.  That  Le  Sueur's  great 
talMits  engendend  sn  Betive  jealousy  among  his  ri*«u,  is 
niMnlly  allowed,  especially  upon  the  part  of  Ja:  Brun.  who 
n  said  to  have  openly  expre»N!>ed  his  >iniisrac-tion  at  the  death 
jfLo  Sueur,  saying,  that  he  had  been  relieved  of  a  great 
thom  from  his  foot.  It  cauuut  be  doubted,  that  if  Le 
Sueur  had  lived,  the  rising  influence  of  Le  Brun  would 
have  been  seriously  chocked*  and  the  French  school  of 
minting  have  taken  ullimaielr  a  tOtaUv  different  course 
mm  that  wbieb  it  has  piusued  firoin  tAo  time  of  Louis 
Xiy.  lutttt  veiy  late  years.  Although  Le  Sueur  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  groat  painter,  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  his  laionts  were  never  duly  appreciated, 
iiur  was  he  ever  emplo)'ed  on  any  public  work:  and  though 
he  was  greatly  superior  to  his  mure  successful  rivals,  he 
would  certainly  have  been  a  much  creater  painter  had  he 
had  equal  advantaget  with  them.  He  never  left  Paria,  be 
married  very  yoting,  and  being  very  badly  paid  fbr  bis 
vorki)  be  netar  bad  the  means  of  travelling,  or  improving 
bis  taste  by  visiting  Italy  and  studying  the  great  works  of 
its  famous  schools,  or  he  would  otherwise  most  probably 
have  ranked  with  the  greatest  mailers  of  Florence  or  of 
Rome.  The  defects  of  ins  style  (ure,  a  deflciency  in  a 
tborougb  msatory  of  the  naked  figure,  a  feeble  chiaroecuro, 
and  a  beavy  and  monutunoua  tone  of  fldomring ;  mme  of  bis 
flgiiNs  also  want  US»,  and  oppssr  to  want  piupose;  in  oooi- 
^  poaitjon  bowever,  in  character,  and  in  the  costing  of  dra- 
peries, he  lias  !,gMom  been  surpassed  :  qualities  foremost 
among  the  properties  requisite  to  constitute  ii  great  painler. 

When  the  Royal  Aeademy  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  esta- 
blished 10  I'airis,  <ia  1648,  Le  Sueur  was  appointed  one  of 
the  twelve  antients  or  )>rofe8sor8 ;  he  had  been  previously 
eleeted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Su  Luke  at  Rome. 
Hisstjlo  bad  no  influence  upon  thie  arts  in  Pant;  bis  only 
soholan  war*  bis  three  brothers,  Pierre.  Philippe,  and 
Antoine  Le  Soeur,  Le  Fevre,  and  Nicolas  Colombol.  His 
own  portrait,  painted  by  himself,  has  been  engraved  by  C. 
N.  Cochin.  In  Landon's  '  Ouvres  de  Lo  Sueur'  there  are 
110  prints  from  his  works. 

(Felibien,  Enbeltem  $ur  let  f^iet  et  tw  let  Ouvraget 
det  plut  excellent  Pcintret,  &c. ;  D' Argenvitin,  Abrcge  de 
la  Fie  det  jdite/iitmetix  Aintretf  R£veil  and  Duebean«, 
Vmfe  de  nkUure  tt  de  Seuipture.} 

SUEZ,  ISTHMUS  OF.  connects  Africa  with  Asia,  and 
separates  the  MediierraiiL-an  from  the  Red  Sea.  lu  extent 
from  nurih  to  south  a  little  exceeds  s-eventy-two  miles. 
The  moil  northern  recess  of  the  harbour  of  Suet,  on  the 
Red  Sea,  is  hardly  a  mile  soutb  of  30*  N.  Int..  and  the 
village  of  Tyneb.  on  tbe  ModitenaoMm,  near  tbe  ana  of 
tbo  Nile,  wbleb  in  antient  ttmes  was  oolled  tho  Pelnaiae. 
and  wbiob  at  present  is  blocked  up  with  sand,  is  only  about 
two  mtlei  north  of  SI"  N.  lat  Tbe  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  the  commercial  iiuercoune  between  Eurupu  and 
the  Muthern  and  eastern  countries  of  Asia,  from  a  canal 
navigable  for  large  vessels  being  made  across  this  isthmus, 
«re  obvious,  and  it  has  been  attempted  several  times.  There 
earlaloly  once  existed  a  canal  on  ine  isthmus,  for  numerous 
tnass  of  it  sUU  apiiear  in  several  plaoee ;  it  did  net  boweter 
naito  tbe  two  sees,  bat  only  tbe  Red  Sea  witb  tbe  river 
Nile.  This  canal  was  commenced  when  Egypt  was  an  itiflr 
pendent  kingdom,  under  Nechu.  nearly  j.'iuu  years  ago,  and 
was  completed  by  Darius.  (Herod,  ii.  Ii7  i  Wlieii  thei  French, 
liuJcr  Buuaparie,  bad  got  potsesiiiou  of  the  country,  they 


intended  to  give  another  direction  to  tbe  commerce  of 
Europe  with  India,  by  making  a  canal  9t  for  large  vessels 
across  the  isthmus;  and  accordingly  they  examined,  with 
great  care,  the  whole  country  between  the  two  seas.  A  few 
ears  a|^  the  idMt  was  started  of  ooaneoting  the  two  seas 
y  a  railroad,  and  a  company  was  fermed  U  England  for 
that  purpose,  but  little  or  no  progress  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  the  execution  of  this  scheme.  The  country  does 
not  present  invincible  obetacles  to  such  an  enterprise,  as  the 
following  description,  which  is  founded  on  the  labours  of 
the  FiL-ncli  I  nginoers,  clearly  shows: — 

file  whole  tract,  from  Sues  to  l^meb,  is  aoinbabitod. 
an4  in  ita  |iresent  statw,  is  aninbabitaM*>  DrinbaMa 
water  oesttia  onlv  in  one  or  two  pbues,  bnt  is  water  baa 
lately  been  fbuod,  by  boring  at  the  base  of  (be  moonteins 
which  lie  to  the  west  of  the  isthmus,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it,  this  inconvenience  could  be  remedied  by  a 
short  aqueduct  fi> m  the  wells  to  the  line.    It  is  very  im- 
probable that  a  canal  could  be  made,  owing  to  tlie  want  of 
water.   The  Red  Sea  is  nearly  Unrly-three  feet  higher  than 
tbe  Mediterranean,  and  a  eanal  would  nature  Imska;  but 
tbe  water  irf  tbe  whola  ietbmne  would  not  ne  aufieieat  to 
feed  one  lock  for  a  single  day,   A  railway  however  could 
oorlainly  he  executed,  as  there  is  not  one  eminence  along 
the  whole  line  which  deserves  tlic  lumu  i  f  a  hill.  The 
surface,  in  general,  consists  of  sunii^lone,  which  in  many 
places,  by  disintegration,  has  been  converted  into  sand. 
The  surface  is  not  a  level  plain,  but  is  interrupte<l  by  some 
considaiable  depressions,  and  these  aro  covered  with  salt  , 
awampa  or  salt  lakes.  A  deinsesion  of  a  somewhat  diffemit 
kind  extends  aertss  the  isthmus  flora  Snei  to  Tyneh.  not  fn 
a  straight  line,  but  diverging  first  to  tbe  ^w^t,  nnd  after- 
wards returning  to  the  east,  until  ii  a^uiu  tdches  the 
straight  line.    In  the  southern  part  of  tins  iteprcssioa  ths 
canai  of  Nccho  had  been  made,  and  the  French  executed 
their  levellingR  in  i  ho  decp^t  port  of  iL  By  Ibis  levelling  i 
was  diseovaied  that  tbe  depression,  in  nearly  Us  wbola 
extent,  b  lower  than  tbe  level  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  ia  oidy 
the  most  southern  extremity,  between  the  arsenal  in  the 
harbour  of  Suez  and  the  caravan-road  leading  from  Cairo  to 
Suez,  a  distance  of  4^  English  miles,  which  is  higher  than 
the  level  of  tbe  lied  Sea.  at  sprins^-tidcs,  and  in  no  purl  more 
than  seven  feet,  though  goncrBlly  mucli  less.    The  canul 
of  Necho  may  easily  'S»  traced  through  this  higher  ground, 
and  even  where  die  country  sinks  l^low  the  level  of  the 
Red  Sea  snd»  tiaeos  nwy  bo  dieeovered  as  far  as  3u" 
N  lot.  where  tbey  are  lost  in  the  deeper  depression,  wbieb 
is  filled  by  lakes,  called  tlio  H;:ter  Lakes,  from  the  taste  of 
their  waters.    Up  to  tliesi;  Lui^s  the  diiection  of  the  depres- 
sion IS  due  north,  or  nearly  so,  but  the  hikes  themselves 
turn  to  the  north-west,  and  extend  to  3u'30'  N.  lat.  wiliiuut 
interruption.  The  surface  of  the  southern  ports  of  the  lakes 
is  about  36  Snsiisb  het  below  the  tevel  of  the  Red  See, 
but  to  the  nerflieftt  parte  a  point  was  fbund  wbieb  was 
64  English  feet  below  it.     Not  far  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Sciapi*.    The  site  of  those  ruins  is  less  than  two  French 
feet  btilow  the  lied  Sea,    At  a  short  distant  e  to  the  tiorth 
of  these  ruins  is  another  depression,  containing  a  small 
lake  called  Temsah,  which  is  dry  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  but  Ailed  with  water  when  the  inundations  of  tbe 
Mile  bave  atteinod  their  greatest  height.   Tbe  water  of  the 
river  resebes  tbe  lake  by  a  depraMlon  in  the  stony  ground, 
which  bears  tlie  name  of  El  Wadi.    It  is  very  narrow  near 
the  lake,  but  widens  in  juoceeding  wcstw.ird  to  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  until,  in  approaching  the  small  lake 
called  Berket-el-8erjgeh,  it  reacties  the  uibabited  parts  of 
the  ddia,  and  is  nnrly  half  a  mile  wide.   Throughout  this 
depieiiion,  wbieb  in  lome  parte  is  nearly  twenty  FreDeh 
ftet  bdow  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea.  tbe  eaiwl  of  Neebo 
had  been  led,  as  appears  from  the  numerous  traces  which 
still  exist.    I  n  proceeding  northward  of  Lake  Temsah,  and 
at  no  ureal  distance  from  them,  are  some  salt-marsbea 
called  Karash,  which  occupy  a  space  of  a  few  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south.   West  of  these  marshes  the 
stony  ground  in  some  places  was  above  the  level  of  tbe  Red 
Sea,  and  in  others  sinks  some  feet  below  it.   Between  the 
salt-marshes  and  tbe  lake  of  Bellab  is  a  siasibur  atan; 
country,  of  about  the  tame  elevation.  The  lost-mentienea 
liko  moy  be  considered  as  the  most  southern  branch  of 
Lake  Menialeh,  b«mg  united  to  it  by  low  ground  aad 
marshes,  which  during  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  are 
oovored  with  water.    JSsat  of  these  two  lakes  is  a  stea^ 
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uwven  tract,  the  surface  of  which  never  atuint  the  eleva^ 

tioa  or  the  Red  Sea.  and  this  tract  extentU  to  31"  N.  lat., 
where  it  joins  the  plain  of  Pelusium,  which  is  nearly  thirty 
feet  below  the  sprinr-lides  of  the  Red  Sat,  and  about  three 
feet  above  the  bvei  of  the  Meditemoean.  The  plain  is 
tdaod  tlat.  with  a  aandy  arid  toil,  almost  entirely  destitute 
ti  vegetation,  and  in  many  parts  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  salt.  Wlicn  ilie  water  attains  its  greatest  liuii^lu  in  the 
Nile,  it  is  altDosl  entirely  inundated.  At  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  is  the  sniall  village  of  Tyneli,  and 
about  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  it  are  a  few  ruins,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  ihono  uf  the  antient  town  of  Pelusium. 
But  no  traces  of  the  bed  of  that  ana  of  the  HOe,  tim  P«lu- 
siac.  the  name  of  whieb  iraa  derived  fton  that  town,  ean  be 
diMOMiod  in  any  part  of  the  plain.  The  country  wliich 
eiteuds  to  the  west  of  the  line  described  is  covered  with 
bonionial  :  (rata  of  sandsione,  and  presents  few  inequalities, 
except  lu'tiards  the  south,  where,  at  the  distance  of  about 
four  miles  from  it,  and  south  of  30°  '20',  are  the  extremities 
of  the  ridges  which  lie  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  and 
Dear  the  names  of  Jebel  Amed  Taber,  Jebel  Ueybe.  and 
Jebel  Autad:  an  devated  biU,  arobably  eonaeotod  with 
Jebel  Ueybe.  oectm  at  a  abert  distanee  front  the  wea lent 
nargin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
isthmus.  The  country  which  lies  to  the  ea^t  of  the  line  is 
stony  as  far  south  as  the  south  end  of  the  Lake  of  Bellah 
OD  the  north,  and  as  far  north  m  the  caravati-ruad  from 
Cairo  to  Suez  on  the  south,  hut  that  part  of  the  country 
which  intervenes  between  those  two  points  ia  oniirdy 
covered  with  MUld. 

8U£Z,  a  lowQ  Mtuated  at  the  head  of  the  western- 
most of  tbe  two  arms  or  '  gulf:. '  in  which  the  Red  Sea 
lerroinate*.  is  in  -2'}°  jT' 30"  N.  lat.,       .tl"  33"  K.  long., 
and  62^  geographical  miles  east  Iruin  Cairo.     Suez  is 
utuatod  on  an  angle  of  land  bc'.wtt  n  the  broad  head  of 
ibe^ulf,  the  aboreof  which  lune  runs  nearly  from  east  to 
west,  mnA  tbo  narrow  arm  »  bicU  runs  up  northward  from 
ibe  eastern  comor  of  tbe  ipilt  It  ie  poorly  walled  on  tbree 
•idea,  being  open  to  tbe  eea  on  the  north-eatt.  wbere  it  tbe 
harbour  and  a  good  quay.    Willi  n  the  v  r.'h  are  many 
open  places,  and  several  khans  Luilt  as uuiiu  hirge  courts. 
Till  liou^es  aro  in  general  poorly  built.    There  is  a  bazaar, 
»r  ktrooi  uf  »hops.  tolerably  rurni«hed  with  goods  from  Cairo. 
The  inbabitanuaru  about  120U  Moslems  and  150  Christians 
of  the  Greek  church.   The  importance  of  Sues  however 
iriBBa  tnm  Ite  position  ralber  tbaa  its  population,  which  can 
never  ba  peat.  Tbe  tiansii  of  the  productions  and  mer- 
ebandiae  or  tbe  eaet  fW>m  ibe  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile  has 
always  made  this  an  important  station,  and  caused  tiie 
existence  of  a  city  m  the  vicinity,  ihou(»h  Suez  itself  as  a 
tuwn  cannot  1^  tracL'<l  to  an  eailier  ori^jm  tlian  lire  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.   The  concourse  of  ptlgrims 
vbo  aDBaally  embark  here  for  Mecen  baa  aim  iwiMerad 
oeemuf  •  town  at  thia  aiation.  Tbe  praaent  ananceuenis 
Ibr  making  it  the  point  of  eommuniratton  between  Europe 
and  India,  by  means  of  steam-navigation  on  the  Red  Sea, 
may  )in)babl)  j^ive  an  itnpulse  to  its  pros|)erity  and  unlaige 
lis  population;  but  from  the  want  of  fn.-l;  w.wat,  and  of 
every  kind  of  verdure  and  cultivation,  it  cun  never  become 
more  than  a  place  of  passage,  which  both  the  traveller  and 
the  inhabitant  will  hasten  to  leave  as  soon  as  pos^iible. 

(Robinson's  Biblical  Retearchei  in  Pulettine;  Niebubt** 
Beitebe*cknilnmg  ;  Burckhardt's  Y'raneb  t»  &ffta^  4w.) 
SUFFERANCE.  (Tswant.] 

SUFP'ICIKNT  REASON.  (Mathematics  and  Physics  ) 
The  principle  which  is  connected  with  these  woidj*  might 
be,  iiiul  fiequontly  is,  cdicd  the  want  of  siiflicienl  reason; 
and  even  this  term  may  appear  inaccurate,  for  it  should  be 
the  want  of  tmy  possible  amote-t  of  roa»on.  Siiico  however 
all  that  takes  plaee  muat  have  a  sufficient  reason  (whether 
we  know  it  or  not)  for  ita  bappcning,  and  everything  which 
is  asserted  must  bo  capable,  ii  true,  of  being  shown  to  have  a 
sufficient  reason,  there  is  no  objection  to  our  using  the 
Words  '  want  of  sufficient  reason  '  in  the  sense  of  absolute 
want  of  reason,  in  all  matters  conneclod  with  tbe  exact 
sciences.  If  A  be  equal  to  B,  there  tnust  not  only  be  reason, 
but  reason  cnougb  for  it;  anj? thing  abort  of  reaaon  enough 
ianoreaaon  at  dl,  and  aOf  tbing  afaort  of  pnMif  UMHigb  t»  no 
proof  at  nil. 

The  «M  of  the  word  teawm  in  the  gtatenwnt  of  thia 

C'ndple  may  itself  he  fairly  objected  to.    We  are  in  the 
hit  of  speaaing  of  mathematical  consequence*  in  the 
tnm  wanner  as  of  thoee  lo  vbieh  tbe  mlioii  9t 
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effect  applies.  When  one  proposition  is  made  to  subeerva 
the  proof  of  another,  we  call  toe  first  one  of  the  rca]«ona 
of  the  second,  just  as  wo  sbould  say  that  the  reason  of  a 
flood  was  tbe  pieeediug  benj  lain.  But  thia  inoda  of 
speaking  must  be  otjeetiooabb  if  Ibe  wotd  reaaon  be 
used  in  tbe  same  sense  in  both  places.  Fur.  first,  we  are 
at  liberty  to  deny  the  effect  on  denying  that  cause* 
if  the  rain  li  i  1  ;iot  fallen,  the  flood  wuuld  not  have  taken 
place.  But  wlien  we  say  that  on«  mathematical  pmpusilion 
is  the  reason  of  another,  in  which  position  do  we  stand  if  ^ve 
maku  an  hypothetical  denial  of  the  first?  Simply  in  that 
of  persons  who  laMftneontradiction  of  terms,  and  try  lo 
make  rational  eonaequoneaa.  Thus,  tbe  equality  of  the 
angles  at  tbe  bate  of  an  Isoaeelee  triangle  t*  one  of  tbe  rea- 
sons (bo  called)  why  the  tangent  of  a  circle  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  radius;  rationally,  the  first  is  one  of  ilu-  simpler  pr(>- 
positions.  the  necessity  of  which,  when  seen,  helps  us  to  see 
the  neceMtty  of  the  second  and  more  cotuplicated  one.  But 
the  necessity  of  the  first  is  not  previous  to  that  of  the 
second,  except  in  tbe  order  of  our  pereeptiens.  when  we  Ibl- 
low  Euclid.  Suppose  we  were  to  ask,  if  tbe  angka  at  the 
base  of  tbaiBoaoueauiaaale  bad  net  bean  aqual,  vfaat  efbet 
would  that  eireumstanee  nave  had  upon  tbe  poattion  of  tbe 
tani;  t,t  T  ;i  ircle?  We  might  as  well  inquire,  what  would 
our  111  1  )  have  been  if  two  straight  lines  had  hoen  capable 
of  I ;  I  li  SI  [ig  a  space  ?  We  remember  a  book  of  arithmetic  in 
whiih  It  was  gravely  a»ked,  by  way  of  exercise  for  tlio 
student, '  If  6  had  been  the  third  part  of  12,  what  would  the 
quarter  of  18  have  been  ?'  a  question  whieh  can  only  be 
pataUeled  by  *  If  a  thing  were  both  lo  esiat  and  not  lo  exist 
at  one  and  the  same  moment,  how  many  other  tMMIHttialenow 
would  therefore  become  exislencee?* 

Secondly,  the  term  reason,  in  the  sense  of  previous  cause, 
is  wronc  as  applied  to  matliematical  proptKiilionK,  because 
when  any  one  is  made  lo  prove  the  second,  it  generally 
happens  that  the  second,  when  granted,  may  be  made  to 
prove  the  first  Thus  [Rioht  Anolk]  of  the  two  propoat* 
tioaa»  *  all  right  angles  are  equal,'  and  *  two  lines  which  co- 
bieide  between  two  points,  coindde  beyond  them.'  one  must 
he  assumed,  and  the  other  will  then  follow:  but  either  m.iy 
be  the  one  assumed;  the  other  will  follow.  Now  it  is  ab- 
surd losay  that  of  two  things  each  is  the  previous  cause  of 
the  other.  The  whole  of  this  confusion  may  bo  retuedted  by 
any  one  who  will  remember  that  one  proposition  is  not  the 
cause  of  another,  but  it  is  our  perception  of  the  one  which 
is  mode  the  instrument  of  bringing  about  our  perception  of 
the  other.  The  oonstitution  of  our  faculties  is  the  previous 
cause  of  the  necessity  of  mathematical  propositions,  but  not 
of  one  before  another,  thougli  in  arriving  at  the  peiception 
of  ih:s  necessity  our  cognizance  of  the  necessity  of  one  is 
made  the  previous  cause  of  ihat  of  the  necessity  of  anoiher. 
To  say  that  fi  ts  the  oousequeoce  of  A,  is  only  tu  say  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  B  hi  the  eoMoquenon  of  our 
knowledge  of  that  of  A.      ,  . 

Taking  care  tn  use  tbe  word  reaaon  in  the  seme  just  alluded 
to,  we  assume  that  whatever  is  necessary  has  a  possibility  of 
being  shown  to  be  necessary,  nnd  that  whatever  i.*  true  has 
a  posail  ility  i  f  being  shown  lo  be  true.  If  liiis  be  a  kgiti-' 
mate  assumption,  it  then  follows  that  w  hatever  it  ii>  ini pos- 
sible to  show  to  be  true,  must  be  false.  But  can  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  proposition  of  which  there  shall  be  seen 
not  its  falsehood,  but  the  impeasibilily  of  demonstrating  ita 
truth  ?  Can  there  ariao  a  case  in  which  we  shall  be  so 
completely  cognizant  of  dl  tbat  may  possibly  be  said  for  or 
against  an  a.s>ertion,  as  to  affirin  a  necessary  incapability  of 
deiuon.stration  of  one  side  or  the  other  '  Such  cases  are  uni 

;  veisally  admitted  by  maihcmaiiciaiis  to  e.xisl ;  and  the  (iiial 
assertion  whiuh  is  made  on  the  known  inipossibilily  uf 
proving  a  contradiction,  is  said  to  be  made  on  tbe  ptmiple 
of  the  want  4f  jnffieient  retuon.  But  ibis  very  dsqgerona 
weapon  is  never  put  into  tha  hands  of  a  beginner,  in  ma* 
thematics  at  least.  And  when  we  call  it  a  dangerous 
weapon,  we  do  not  deny  its  utility,  but  we  only  state  what  is 
well  known  to  every  mathematical  teacher,  that  a  student 
who  IS  allowed  to  proceed  one  nlep  by  this  principle  will  soon 
nsk  permission  to  make  it  the  unnersai  solvent  of  ditliculiies, 
and  will  be  quite  ready  to  urge  that  a  proposition  cumoi  be 
thoten  to  btjiiite,  in  preference  to  seeking  for  or  fbHowing 
tbe  denonstralion  that  it  r«  true.  A  beginner  ean  easily 
admit  a  sound  use  of  this  principle,  bat  ean  hardly  dielin- 

]  guisli  it  from  the  :li  iisaiul  inaccurate  applications  vvbioh 
hi*  Ignorance  will  make,  if  il  be  ieti  in  his  own  hands. 
fitttWft  CUi  ilMgioniW  henritsaid  that  this  principle^ 
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tbouffh  lomstiaiM  «tnploTed  in  pare  pbysics,  u  nsrer  itiiro*  ] 

duccd  into  tnntbetnatieal  reasoning  excvpl  q/ier  :fir,'rf  -If-  | 
miinslralion,  in  order  to  confirm  »ho  mind  ot  the  icm  iui  liy 
mailing  lum  soe  how  ditVirull  it  would  have  been  to  iinafi  nc 
the  (lustibilily  of  any  contradiction  being  surceSfluii)  liiam- 
tAined  ajiainat  tlie  proposition  JlUt  proeed.  We  believe  in-  \ 
dead  tb»t  this  prinripla  it  Mdoni  anployad,tnd  alvayi 
vhboat  nwcaaiiy,  m  tb«t  we  oonld  vhn  itt  ma  wm  «&• 
tirely  abandoned.  But  wecan  sliuw  tbatatarii  apiieal  to  it 
is  aometimea  made;  and  thi'i  i.«  tliu  worst  possible  mode  of 
emplojing  It.  If  the  princijili  in  d itn^'crou^  and  liable  to 
be  unnoundly  u«ed,  it  should  li<>  rno^i  cnreriillr  stalef)  when 
it  is  used.  Whenever  we  :^t'c  b  proposiiion  assumed,  not  as 
an  expnM  postulate,  but  tn  a  definition  for  instance,  or  as  a 
self-evidMt  Ituth,  we  may  trM*  tlM  operation  of  this  prin- 
•isia  en  mir  UlindSi  F«r  instance,  take  the  propoaition 
wbieh  ii,  if  llitM  ba  Mwh  ■  thing  in  any  one  proposiikm,  a 
iil^cst  of  all  the  methods  of  ma;hemutic!<,  namely,  that  if 
the  »ame  operations  be  performed  on  er^ual  niagniiudes,  the 
retalting  magnitudes  arc  equal.  Try  m  imi  umih  \h:%  not 
true, and  wantofsuffleient  reason  interfere*  lu  prevent  suc- 
oetft.  What  AM  makt  o  diffierenM  P  In  lbi»  qoMtion  tbs 
prindpto  iteint  M  be  tpplied. 

Now,  flnt.  in  MamioiDg  tbe  deAnitlcNra  «r  Budil,  we 
find  an  aaserlion  of  theorems  which  we  een  bardly  tup  pose 
that  Buehd  overlooked,  thoueh  it  is  very  possible  that  tba 
impossibility  of  imei^inmg  otherwise  may  have  been  his 
gtlid«.  For  ins1ntu-c,  the  n'-'ertion  of  the  eHjiinhly  of  the 
two  parts  into  whicli  a  dianii'icr  ilivides  a  circle,  fol- 
lowing immadialely  upon  the  definition  of  a  circle;  nnd 
the  deftniUmi  of  equal  solids  as  tbaM  Which  are  contained 
by  Ibe  nma  nuaber  of  plane  Bfavea  equal  each  to  each. 
Aaae  and  soeh  little  mattan  bave  bean,  or  may  be,  cor* 
reeled;  but  we  will  iiow  point  out  a.  ii*e  of  the  iniricipte 
which  exists  in  our  elementary  works  of  the  prescul  d;iy  la 
SO  unacknowledged  form. 

In  proving  the  celebrated  proposition  of  Albert  Girard 
relative  to  the  dependence  of  the  area  of  a  spherical  triangle 

a on  Ibe  sum  of  ita  anflaa,  il  ia  aaiumed  tbat  two  .•pherical 
anglaa  whii^  have  tbdr  lidea  and  anglei  enuol.  each  to 
each,  are  equal  in  area.  Now  it  is  easily  shown  \9yU' 
metry]  that  there  may  be  two  such  triangles  of  which  it  is 
im])OSMible  to  make  one  coincide  wiili  the  other,  nor  is  any 
process  ever  given  for  dividing  each  into  pait-:,  so  that  the 
parts  of  one  may  be  capable  of  coincidinj;  with  those  of  the 
ether.  Let  the  angular  points  of  one  be  placed  upon  the 
angular  poinM  of  the  other  (which  ia  al«a^  pomble),  and 
Ibe  trianglea  wQl  not  eoiodda :  ineoniawa  languiga^  Ihej 
will  in  different  diieetiona.  When  tba  trhmslei  are 
so  placed,  and  (lie  cnmm  ni  chords  drawn.  Ihero  is  no  diffl- 
cully  in  sco.nj  that  if  ever  a  want  of  sufficient  reason  can  be 
(^lunted  oyon  ]»ereepiion,  it  is  forihcre  hemg  any  ineijurility 
of  tlie  areas  of  tha  two  triangles.  .\nd  the  equality  of 
these  areas  is  accordingly  assumed :  for  instance,  in  the 
propotitioD  above  alluded lo^  a  pair  of  unaymQietneaUy  eaual 
<Hangl«i  alwaji  eeeora,  eieepl  when  the  giveti  triangle  ia 
jaoaiselaa.  Here  again  the  appeal  to  this  principle  may  be 
eveided;  Ibr  it  is  ea^^y  to  make  the  ^iven  trianglea  into  the 
sum  or  difference  of  isosceles  triangles,  in  which  each  of  one 
set  is  capable  of  hcinij  iinually  applied  to  one  of  the  other. 

Leaving  the  suhjeoi  of  pure  matlu  inaiics,  let  us  now  con- 
aider  (he  application  of  this  principle  in  physics.  We  have 
ebservod  [Statics]  that  the  line  of  separation  between  pure 
mathetaaiiea  and  the  more  exact  paria  of  mathematioal 
physics  ta«ery  alight  indeed ;  thia  meana  aa  to  the  eleamefa 
and  fewness  of  the  flr-t  principles,  and  the  rigour  of  the  de- 
monstrations. If  we  cut  the  link  which  ties  the  sciences  of 
statics  and  dynamics  to  the  properties  of  the  matter  inch 
actually  exists  around  us,  we  may  go  farther,  and  «ay  that 
we  bave  not  only  pure  sciences,  Gut  pure  sciences  in  which 
the  pnncipio  of  the  want  of  suflcient  reason  is  strictly  ap- 
plicable, because  it  is  our  own  aelvea  who  have,  by  express 
Itjrpotheaia,  eisoiadad  aaAciant  reason.  In  propositions  of 
pure  matbeinaties.  we  baTe  seen  that  we  cannot  invent 
or  deny  for  any  liypothetical  purj  oje;  it  and  mutt  be, 
VI  ru/t  and  cannot  f»,  are  synonv  me?,  m  all  the  truths  which 
these  Hcieiices  tench.  But  ihe  pro]iertic5  of  matter  which 
are  not  also  those  of  space,  are  not,  in  our  conceptions,  ne- 
cessary, we  ran  imagine  them  other  than  tbeyar«i  Without 
*oy  eontradiciion  of  ideas.  We  ahall  now  pneeei  to  eon- 
aiwr  tbe  piNnt  neniioned  in  SraTtca,  namely,  tbe  eharaeler 
of  the  axioms  of  thrt  "-i-.-nce.  Arc  they  '  ? -If  etldcniU 
inia^'  and  '  not  to  be  icail;l  from  without,  but  trum  wiihiu  ? 


Wa  wilt  not  bera  Inqeire  whether  (be  ftrat  antat  be  (he 

second,  not  being  snffi'  icntly  ckar  a§  to  what  is  meant 
by  knowledge  'from  without'  and  kno\*leil2;e  '  fr,im  wiiiiin* 
to  enter  up'in  any  such  investigation.  It  will  i  i  iV;  our 
purpose  to  take  knowlc<igc  'frutn  wahtn'  lu  he  a  phrase  de- 
scriptive of  such  truths  as  »hat  two  straight  lims  cannot 
inclose  a  apace,  and  knowledge  '  from  without'  another 
phrase  indicating  saeh  Irutba  as  are  found,  say  in  Ibe  faeta 
of  political  history  or  geography.  Let  us  separate  ttom  tbe 
rest  one  axiom  of'  statics,  say  'equal  weights  at  iho  ends  of 
equal  arms  of  a  horizuntal  straight  lever  balance  one  an- 
otner.'  Fint,  'equal  weitihts'  is  a  !>\nonymc  for  equal  and 
parallel  pressures.  Wo  have  no  oljectiou  to  planng  the 
idea  of  pressure  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  a  straight 
line,  for  be  the  name  wc  give  the  former  conoeptton  what  it 
may,  it  ia  piubable  tbat  Ibote powers  of  communicatioD  with 
tbe  external  world  wbieh  are  certainly  necessary  to  the  de* 
velopmont,  at  least,  (if  the  former,  are  not  le.-s  necessary  to 
that  of  tbe  latter.  Nor  are  eaual  pressures  diflicult  of  de- 
finition; let  them  be  those  which  are  mteichaugesble,  so 
that  either  may  be  put  in  tbe  place  of  tbe  other.  The  re^t 
of  the  terms  of  the  axiom  are  geometrical,  and  to  balance 
each  olber  ia  to  produce  no  molion,— motion,  independeoUy. 
of  produdng  causes,  being,  we  think,  as  muek  an  idea  oif 
geometry  aa  any  other.  Let  A  and  B  bo  tbe  two  endaof 
the  lever  (arigkl  bar  without  weight),  and  C  ita  middle 
point,  which  is  Ibe  pivot;  that  is  to  say,  tbe  middle  point 
cannot  move,  Ibe  only  possible  motion  of  ihe  lever  being 
revolutiiin,  in  the  |i!ane  of  the  pressures,  about  that  middle 
point.  On  these  hypotheses,  we  may  certainly  say  that  the 
axiom  is  self  evident,  for  want  af  sufncicnt  reason,  tbat  is,  of 
a  pomiMity  of  auffidant  raaion  for  anything  in  conttadic 
tion  of  It.  We  baTe,  before  the  preasnres  are  applied,  no 
cause  of  moii'in,  by  b\  pothcsis:  we  are  to  com  eive  a  lever 
which,  if  il  rauve  at  all.  does  so  by  rea.sou  of  ibo  prc^^uro8. 
We  have  made  these  pie-sures  equal,  and  applied  tliem 
STmmetrically :  there  is  then,  and  can  bo,  no  reason  why  one 
should  predominate,  which  doc^  not  hold  a*  muoh  of  tba 
other.  In  the  very  notion  of  equality  of  premiiaa  than  ia 
interebangeabltity ;  that  is,  each  may  baiubatituted  fer  tbe 
other  without  alteraiiun  of  effect.  Siippwe  then  the  leA- 
band  pressure  to  predominate :  it  will  do  so  if  the  pressures 
be  iniert  hanged.  But  after  the  interchange,  the  same  rea- 
sons winch  made  the  left  band  predominate  will  make  tbe 
ri<;lit  hand  predominate:  or  both  ends  wdl  moveia  lhadi* 
rection  of  the  pressures,  which  is  impossible. 

We  believe  the  preeediag  to  be  as  legitimate  a  use  as  can 
be  made  of  Ihe  aufflcwotHraiaoii  pruMupTe:  but  belbre  atatioa 
can  be  establislied  on  axioms^  inere  >•  another  of  them  va> 
quired,  which  wo  have  i>evor  been  abb  t  ;  -iii-f*  our«tdve4 
comes  "from  within.*  Il  must  beassumtil  liiui  ilic  pressure 
on  the  pivol  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  pre's.Hures  on  the 
ends,  vihatever  the  len;;th  of  tbe  arras  may  be:  this  we  be- 
lieve we  learn  from  exiiting  matter  in  quite  a  dil«aiit 
sense  from  that  in  which  we  apeak  when  we  say  tbat  we 
learn  theeoncepiiun  of  pressure  or  of  a  straight  line  from 
our  communication  wiih  the  external  world  by  our  senses: 
to  us  it  more  rescmbU-.s  the  ass<.'ruun  that  thi.-  sea  u  salt,  or 
tbat  a  horse  has  four  let;*.  It  certainly  does  not  aii.^  from 
the  stiffieienl- reason  principle;  for  ibeie  ii>  a  reason  «br 
difference  of  pressures  on  the  pivots  may  arise  in  levers  which 
only  differ  in  the  arms,  namely,  that  very  difference  of  the 
arms.  In  fact,  there  is  a  presumption  against  tbe  truth  of 
the  preposiiioo  4  priarit  deriTad  from  a  prineipta  tbe  fre- 
quent and  usual  troth  of  which  may  aa  well  bo  eallod 
knowledge  'from  within' O'i  tbe  conception  of  pressure  or 
of  asti.ni;hl  line;  ihis  principle  is,  '  differences  generally 
make  difTerence^,  but  not  necessarily.'  The  beginner  in 
geometry  has  this  in  his  mind  when  be  feels  that  be  baa 
learnt  something  in  finding  ont  that  tba  euro  of  the  anglea 
of  a  triangle  is  always  the  same,  whalewr  tbe  irianxle  may 
be:  he  would  have  expected  it  to  be  otbarwiaa.  Triangles 
of  different  sides  have  generally  different  areas,  different 
perpendiculars,  different  inscribed  and  circumscribed  circles, 
ami  different  an-les  :  why  not  different  sums  of  anglo»?  In 
truth  It  i»  a  constant  and  latent  assumption  throughout  the 
exact  sciences  that '  differences  are  to  be  supposed  to  make 
differences,  except  where  the  contrary  is  prov<«d.'  And  the 
assumption  that  tbo  pnssure  on  the  tuvul  of  a  lever  w  inde- 
penduntof  tboamu,  il  either  to  defiaone  ol  tbiagoMial 
pi  iriciple.  or  a  rosult  of  ezporionco. 

Thinking  tbun  that  the  sciences  of  pure  mechanics  can 
bti  fuuuded  upan  few  and  incontrovertible  poetttlates,  in  suob 
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•  Buumtf     to  entitle  them  to  the  Detne  of  pure  Bdeneee. 

r,i-  3  liii^       r  ihnW  mark  the  real  d^stinotioo  betweeo 

liietu  asid  'Aiv  uiliur  liCitinccj  of  malliir.  w«  cannot  vet  be  of 
upinioD  tliat  ihmr  po»tulatei  are  all  derived  from  their  own 
«rid«Doe,  or  obtainable  from  the  sufficient-reason  principle. 
Them  ere  laowever  laaoy  points  comiixted  with  this  part  of 
tbem  whicb  are  difficult «  eipoeitioo  for  want  ef  aokDOV* 
ledfret!  1«riiUk 

oUFFiX.  a  term  lately  employed  in  matlwraatiral  lan- 
guage to  deaote  the  indices  whiob  are  written  under  letters, 
&•  in  Og.  a,.  Of.  a,.  &c.  Though  thc&«  signs  liavo  bven  »o 
luntc  u»ed,  we  never  saw  adiaitactive  name  Kiven  to  thom 
before  Um  pobUoelioa  of  FraftMor  Btll'e  Diffenotial  Cal- 
eulua. 

SUFFOLK,  a  maritime  county  of  England.  OD  tbe  east 
eoist.  It  M  bounded  no  tbe  nocth  by  the  county  of  Nor- 
fellu  fl-oai  whietl  it  it  in  etalOit  every  part  spparntod  by  tbe 

rivers  Little  Ousc,  Wavenoy,  and  Yaro;  on  the  euni  by  the 
German  Ocean  ;  on  ihe  souih  by  the  coiinty  of  Kb»*'\,  from 
wbi<  ti  U  i»  in  alni  Dsi  every  part  scpaiatud  by  tiin  rivt-r  Stour ; 
and  on  the:  went  by  Catnbndjjesbtre,  from  which  it  is,  for  a 
kbort  distance,  separated  by  the  river  Lark,  a  feeder  of  the 
.Great  Ouse.  Tbe  general  form  of  tbe  county  approMmates 
l»  tbel  «f  a  ciweeot,  of  wbidi  tbe  whole  of  the  eoneeve  side 
ia  eontanBiBdoe  wiih  the  oounty  of  Norfolk.  The  approxi- 
nulion  to  tbe  crescent  shape  would  be  greater  but  for  the 
elon^  i  I  ii  ;  tl.  j  nth  vi  v  «in  part  about  Huverhill,  where 
Lb«i  boiuidar)  luiiiii  ;in  ucuil  aitgle,  and  rorasccond  project- 
ing  portion  near  Nt  wmurket.  The  ^reate»t  length  is  from 
north-east  to  toutb  west,  from  Southtowa,  a  suburb  of  Great 
Yvmouifa,  to  the  iteighbourhood  uf  Heverhill,  68  miles;  the 

treeiaat  bnedih,  neerly  «t  tight  »nglee  to  liie  lengtl^  it 
ron  tlie  bank  of  the  Little  Ouaet  io  tbe  norib-weet  eoroer 
ef  ibe  county,  to  Landguanl  Fort,  oppukite  Harwich,  52 
miles.  Tbe  uroa  of  the  county  is  eslimuted  ul  15  U  Mjuare 
miles,  or,  taking  the  aggregate  of  the  parochial  surveys, 
918,760  acres;  the  population, at  the  different  euumeratiuns, 
frum  1601  to  1841,  was  as  follows: — ibOl.  'i!10.431;  1811, 
U4,iHt  iocfeMe  11  per  cent;  1821,  270,642.  inereese  15 
Ptreent.;  lUI,tdM17.ineMaae9|i«»««Dt;  1841.81S.129. 
iMMMt  «'I  per  cent  Tbe  oeMu  of  18S1  (wbieh  we  cMiio 
to  fteilitnie  eompurison  with  other  oouiitiee,  in  which  we 
have  employed  iti  i.;<ive  iOG  iiihabitant»  to  a  equate  mile. 
This  cuunly  m  in  i>ize  the  lv<elllh  of  Eugli^lj  counlies. 
being  smaller  than  Cuniborlund,  but  lar(;er  than  8u»m!X  ;  in 
amount  of  populaiioii  (lt«3i)  it  was  the  seventeenth,  lU 
I'l.ice  being  beluw  Cornwall,  but  above  Sussex ;  and  in 
deoMtj  of  population  tbe  twenty-tbiid.  fitlling  abort  of 
Monnwotheiuiw.  but  e«eeedtn|r  Hampabire  in  tbie  reapeet 
Tliere  are  two  eountT-towna.  Ipswich  is  63  miles  in  a  direct 
line  north-east  of  the  General  Post  olfico.  London,  or  7V 
miles  by  tlie  mnil-road  through  Romford,  CiieliUbford, 
Witham.  and  Culche%tor ;  Bury  St.  Kdmunds  i>  fi  j  miluM  in 
a  direct  line,  norih  ea><t  by  north,  froiD  the  tiunie  point,  or 
76  by  tbe  mail  road  tiirough  Bishop's  Siortlbrd  and  New- 
market. Tbe  county  is  included  between  ftl*  Sd' and  68* 
36'  N.  lat..  and  22*  and  1°  46'  E.  lon«. 

Surface !  Cnatl-Liiit;  G«o^a^.— Theiurlhceoftbiieonnty 
ii  iienily  undulaiin.',  cxcepi  just  along  the  north-western 
aud  huiue  parts  of  liic  iiui  lli-eiistci  n  border,  where  tiie  land 
subaideii  into  a  marshy  tial,  kccnred  from  overllow  only  by 
erabaokinK  the  course  of  the  rivers.  There  are  alto  some 
mar»bes  bordering  the  rivers  in  the  soulh-«ast«rn  part,  but 
none  of  ihe^e  are  of  any  exient  There  is  net  an  eminence 
JO  tbe  oounty  worthy  of  notice.  The  higbeet  ground,  as 
determined  by  tbe  eouree  of  the  watenk  fome  a  ridge  of 
emeent-Iike  shape.  eorrespondinK  with  that  of  the  eounly, 
throii^li  li.i  1 1  hijL-  i  f  wliioh  It  extends.  It  iv-n\  br  indicated 
by  a  line  diu  vi;  li  the  neiKhbourliood  ot  Li  'w  iitoffe  in 
tbe  iU)rih-es-t.  i  iji^^ei'ii  Bun.;ay  cuiu  f I.iIli  vui; li,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  liebentiam ;  and  fiuiu  ibeuce  to  the 
Visile!  n  border  of  the  oouDly,  passing  between  Stowmarket 
and  laworlb,  between  Bury  end  Livenbam.  and  between 
Newnmrket  and  Clem.  The  weieis  whieb  flow  northward 
from  this  line  fall  into  the  Waveney  or  the  Ouse ;  while 
those  which  llow  southward  join  the  Stuur,  tbe  Orwell,  the 
Deben.  or  other  ki reams  (lowing  into  the  German  Ocean. 

The  coast  has  a  tolerably  regular  ouihne,  convex  to  ttie 
sea.  The  bays  are  shaUuM',  and  the  headlands  have  little 
prominence.  Tbe  maps  notice  three  bays:  Hollesley  Bay, 
between  the  point  at  Rowdsoy,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Debcu 
and^fiNd  Neae;  Aldebnigb  or  Aldberougb  Baj.  between 
Orftid NMitad  the bwdboA  neonbeeilUterf  Thorpe; 


end  Soulbwold  or  Sole  Bay,  betWMn  Thorne  Point  and  Eu* 

ton  Nesfi,  norih  of  Siniihwuld.  TliIs  last  na»  &omc  histori- 
cal inieretst  as  the  srene  of  a  severe  but  indcciMve  CvJiillict 
between  the  Dutch  and  English  tloets  ( A.D  id 72).  Tlie  head- 
lauds  are  tbe  point  on  which  Laudguard  Fort  ii  placed,  at 
tbe  entrance  of  tbe  testuary  of  the  Orwell  and  ihe  Stow* 
opposite  Harwich  i  tbe  point  at  Bowdsey ;  Orfurd  Netf,  near 
Orford;  the  point  near  Thorpe ;  Beaton  Ness:  and  Lowe- 
sioffu  Ness,  the  most  easterly  point  in  Great  Britain  The 
hai hours  are  tbe  SDstuaries  of  the  rivers  Siour  and  (J  i  well, 
Ueben,  Builey  or  Aide,  Blvthand  Yare,  and  ih«  aruflcial 
cut  through  lake  Lolhing  into  the  Waveney.  'Hie  ssiuarv 
of  the  Stour  and  the  Orwell  is  fur  the  most  part  lined  with 
marsbea.  which  however  do  not  lu  any  part  extend  tnoco 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland  from  the  benkft  of  tboea 
ri\er^  exeenxjuat  ebove  IjtDdguerd  Fort. 

The  aea-abore  ftom  Labd|piard  Fort  is  lined  for  about  two 
mile-switli  iand-hills.  and  fioin  ihencf  for  iwo  mile?*,  i  .nl-, 
to  (lie  a)>luary  of  the  Deben,  by  luw  rl.fl'-i  of  crag  upon  blue 
clay.  Beyond  the  a»stiiai  \  uf  the  Deben  (wlueb  is  skirted  by 
a  narrow  line  of  iuai«h-landi  clilfii  of  similar  formation  to 
tho«e  just  mentioned  lecoinmence,  and  extend  nearly  three 
miles  to  tbe  point  at  Bowdsey.  The  tihore  of  HuUeslepr  Bay, 
from  the  point  at  Bowdsey  to  Orford  Ness,  eight  miles,  is  low, 
lined  as  for  as  tbe  mtuary  of  the  Butley  or  Aide  with 
marahea,  and  north  of  that  actuary  by  beach  or  shingle, 
which  continues  to  line  Aldebur^li  Buy,  u.s  far  as  the  town 
of  Aldeburgh,  four  luiloh.  and  bepuiuies  froui  liiu  sea  the 
marshes  formed  by  the  Alile,  winch  has  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  parallel  to  the  coast  line,  and  very  near  tt.  From 
Aldebiugb  the  coast  continues  to  be  low  for  eeven  milea,  ana 
then  riaea  into  eliffa,  near  Dunwicb*  of  rounded  ebingbi  end 
aand.  Tbeae  eUib  extend  about  two  miles  to  Dnnwidi, 
where  the  low  shore  recommences,  and  extends  four  miles 
to  Suuihwold.  From  Soulbwold,  with  two  or  three  short 
inters aU,  lu  wliieh  the  shore  ia  low.  a  line  of  clitf-',  consist- 
tug  for  the  must  part  of  sand  or  cliaik  rubble  covering 
gravel  and  red  Itiam,  extends  eighteen  or  nineteen  miles  (o 
the  motiih  of  the  Yare.  where  tbe  eoaitof  the  couutj  termi- 
nates. Tno  wbule  Inngtk  of  tbe  eowtt  owy  be  eetimatnd  ■! 
above  fifty  milea. 

Tbe  greater  pert  of  tbe  oountr  Is  eovered  hy  dituTial  bedt. 
The  exceptions  lire  the  rr  iu  nr  i  Lindon  clay  district  of  the 
suuih-ea^i,  and  the  elialk  uiftinct  uf  the  north-west.  The 
crag  and  London  citiy  district  may  be  considered  a;,  bounded 
by  a  line  drawn  from  Orford  by  Woodbridge  and  Ipswich  to 
the  bantis  of  tlie  Siour,  between  Sudbury  and  Nayland. 
The  chalk  ia  all  found  to  tbe  north-west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Knetnii  near  Tbetford,  u>  Bury  St.  Edmunda.  and 
from  thenoe  west  by  south  to  tbe  border  of  the  county. 
The  chalk  does  not  wholly  occupy  Ihia  district,  but  rises  lh>m 
beneath  the  dilnvidl  bedis,  or  from  beneath  tbe  fens  whicb 
occupy  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  county.  These 
diluvial  betls  vary  in  their  character.  In  the  centre  of  the 
county,  between  a  line  drawn  through  Sudbury.  Laveiiliam, 
Stew-Market,  and  Dise  {'m  Norfolk),  on  the  west,  and  an- 
utber  line  drawn  tbroimk  Ipewteb.  Debenbem.  and  Har 
leeton  (in  Nerlblk).  on  tbe  ernt.  tbev  constat  of  beds  of  clay, 
with  fragments  of  chalk.  Ea  t^v-iril  of  tlii*.  be<l-i  of  Icam. 
with  fragments  of  (dialk.  extend  neaily  to  the  .■>hore,  along 
which  they  arc,  In  manv  parts,  covered  with  sund,  or  gravel, 
or  sliingle.  or  cliaik  rubble.  A  biroilar  loam  is  found  bor 
dering  tbe  clay  on  tbe  west  side  for  some  distance,  and  ex- 
tending south- west  of  Burv  St.  Edmunds  to  tbe  very  border 
of  tbe  county.  Beyond  Ibis,  on  the  north-weet,  are  fettlld 
beda  ef  aand.  with  or  without  ttiat  craveL 

The  erag  fbrmation  eonslate  eniefly  of  thin  layers  of 
quaiiz  vje  hund  and  comminuted  shells,  resting  sometimes 
ou  i-liiiliii.,  !ioiueliine«  on  thv  London  eluy.  Crag  is  a  local 
name  for  gravel.  Close  examination  has  led  to  ihu  sub- 
division of  lbb>  depuait  into  the  r«>d  crag  and  the  coralline 
crag,  tbe  former  being  uppermost  when  the  two  ore  found 
together.  Tbe  red  crag  is  at  once  diatinguiabable  fnim  tbe 
eunlline  Inr  tbe  deep  red  ferrugineue  oi^  oehreoue  colour 
of  its  sanda  end  fossils.  The  fossil  tesiaoea  found  in  the 
crag,  amounting  to  upwards  of  4U0  species,  are  some  of  ilu  m 
(^limiuon  Io  buih  di\i>iL(n%;  iitliuiN  uie  jnculiar  In  one  divi- 
sion, and  characleri^lic  of  It.  foKKtls  bear  a  general 
analogy  to  testaceous  ammal.s  now  existing  in  the  nurllieru 
•eea.  between  lat.  50"  and  on" :  but  whether  any  are  ideniieal 
with  tbeae  now  found  m  thu  adjucent  (German) o<;ean  u 
matter  of  diepuie.  Lyell  refers  tbe  ereg  formatione  to  the 
Oldnr  FUoMne  ^Miod.  Tba  Ibiebiiaee  of  tbe  cr^i  ii  ne'. 
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known:  it  has  been  piMxetratod  50  feet  near  Orford  without 
riftching  th«  bottom. 

It  >s  probable  that  tho  London  clay  ocoupics  the  whole 
distrtet  which  we  have  u^ignod  to  it  and  the  crag :  and  that 
the  latter  oovera  it  in  that  part  of  the  d»»irici  which  liea 
iMrth-east  of  the  Orwell.  That  part  of  the  district  irbjeh 
lim  between  th»  Orwell  and  tha  Stonr  ia  for  ths  moat  pnt 
oecupied  by  the  London  etey  alofie. 

The  chalk  of  the  north-western  side  of  the  county  doe« 
not  rise  into  high  hills;  the  formation  appearii  to  extend 
under  the  diluvial  W-d^  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
county.  (Conybeare  and  PhiUipa'a  Ouilinet  of  th«  Geology 
^England  and  fVaUt ;  Ly ell's  Elemmtt  qf  Geology.) 

SuAilk  produces  aeorooly  tnjr  minonlB  of  v«lu«.  Cloy 
and  tlian-iokri  ftwa  tba  amg  fomMtmi  haia  baan  dog  ftr 
manure*. 

Hydrogrupny  and  CbminiffnMlfe«t.->T1ia  Vaianey  and 

the  Little  O  iM  .  'i  rder  riv<  rs,  which  separate  thin  county 
from  Norfolk,  ,imi  receive  the  drainage  of  the  northern  part, 
arc  described  elsewhere  [Norfolk,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  -^68-9] : 
where  also  the  navigable  cut  from  the  ma,,  through  lake 
Lothing,  is  du»cribed,  though  il  belongt  to  Suffolk.  The 
ttibulariai  of  the  WavMuy  ara  all  atnall.  The  loneaati 
which  rites  about  two  milas  east  of  the  village  of  Mandlca* 
ham.  and  flows  by  the  bocongh  of  Eya  into  the  Waveney  at 
Uoxne,  is  only  10  or  IS  milei  long.  In  that  part  of  the 
county  which  is  adjacent  to  the  lower  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Waveney  are  seveial  iiinall  »heets  of  water,  as  Oulton 
Broad  and  lake  Lothiiiij,  ilirough  which  the  navigable  cut 
passes,  and  which,  together,  are  above  two  miles  long  from 
east  to  west ;  Breydon  Water,  above  three  miles  long,  just 
baktv  Iba  ittnction  of  tba  Wavaosf  and  the  Yar«,  on  the 
border  of  tba  eouniy ;  Fritton  daoof.  a  irhiding  aheat  abova 
two  miles  Ion;,' ;  and  Flixton  decoy,  which  is  much  smaller. 
None  of  these  pieces  of  water  have  much  breadth,  except 
BrMdon,  and  that,  in  iis  wido^^t  part,  i!>  n  t  i  mde  across. 

The  Little  Ouso  r«»»ive»  only  one  stream  which  requires 
notice.  It  rises  near  Bradfield  St.  Clare,  about  five  miles 
8oatb>aast  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  Uows  by  Ixworth  and 
BostoD  park  into  the  Little  Ousa  above  Thetford.  lu  length 
mjpbaaatiioatadat icons  milas.  Tba rivar Ijrk. a tri- 
botwy  of  tha  OreatarOuse,  rises  ft  Lawshall,  flvaorsix  mitaa 
south  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Hows  northward  to  that  town, 
where  it  receives  a  litlle  stream  called  the  Linnet,  and  then 
flows  uorthwcKt,  by  M  r.  In  hall,  to  the  border  of  the  county, 
which  it  skirts  for  a  few  miles,  and  then  enters  Cambridge- 
shire, where  it  joins  the  Greater  Ouse.  Its  whole  length 
may  be  estimated  at  about  30  miles.  It  u  navigable  ftoa 
Bury,  and  serves  to  convey  produce  from  that  tomi  and 
oaianbouriMMd  to  tba  rivar  Ousa  and  tba  part  of  Lynn. 

Of  the  straams  whteh  drain  tba  tovtnam  part  of  the 
county,  the  Slour  is  the  most  important.  It  divides  Suffolk 
lirom  Eissex.  and  in  de*cribed  elsewhere.  [Ksskx.  vol,  x., 
p.  17]  The  Stour  receives  many  tributaries:  a  hiream  10 
milm  long  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vfllage  of  Wick- 
bam  Brook,  and  another  rather  longer  from  the  village  of 
Read,  join  it  near  Long  M^brd,  a  UtUa  abova  Sadburj ;  and 
tba  ftret,  23  mites  long,  fromThorpa  OraaD»naaT  tha  village 
of  Thorpe  Morieux,  flows  Br«t  sootb^aaat  and  then  south  by 
Lavenhan  and  Hadleieb  into  tbr  Btoiir  naai  Stratford,  on 
the  road  between  Colchester  Mid  Ipsvloh.  Nooaof  tbaso 
tributiirios  are  navigable. 

The  Orwell,  or  Gipping,  as  it  is  called  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course,  is  foi  mod  by  the  junotioii  of  several  streams, 
which  unite  just  by  Stow-Market.  and  flows  south-east  by 
Needbam-Markflt  to  iMwich.  Below  that  town  it  aspands 
into  an  Nstuary  of  oanndaiable  width,  which  naitas  at  Har- 
arieb  with  the  mtuary  of  the  Stour.  It  is  the  spstuary  alone 
wbieb  bears  the  name  of  Orwell.  The  course  of  this  river 
toIpsw'<''j  ..-ili  ivr  jii  iiiilr-.,  fi;r  niDro  than  half  of  which 
(vif,  from  Stow-Miii  kc'W  u  is  naviguble:  the  SB«tuary  is  1 0  or 
12  milei  long,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  that  di:iiunce  more 
than  half  a  mile  wide  at  high-water.  Sea-borne  vessels  of 
aonsiderable  burden  get  up  to  Ipswich.  Ipswich,  antiently 
writtan  Gjrpaswic,  Oi|[paswie^  Oipeawiah,  and  Ypeswicb, 
ahvionaly  tnelndas  in  its  nana  tha  aama  alenant  as  the 
name  Gippin<». 

The  Debcn  ri>es  near  Debenham,  and  fUws  about  'JO 
miles  in  a  winding  course  V>  Woodbridge,  below  which  it 
becomes  an  tostuary  9^  or  1 0  miles  long,  and  from  a  quarter 
to  half  a  mile  wide,  nav^hla  fiir  aea*bo(M  vaswia  of  con- 
siderable burden. 

tlw  Alda  riM  naar  tha  viUaga  «f  Bnmdiih^  and  ivat  1 1 


miles  south-east  to  its  junction  with  the  Ore,  wUoh  risaa 
near  Framlingham,  and  has  an  eastward  cour&e  of  about  IS 
miles.  From  the  junction  the  united  stream,  which  M 
.sometimes  culled  Ore,  sotaetimes  Aide,  flowst  about  16  miles 
inio  the  sea.  The  course  of  this  part  of  the  river  (which  is, 
for  the  greater  port  of  its  length,  an  nstuarv)  is  reioarkabla: 
aboutaight  milas  balow  the  j  u  nciion  of  tbaAldaand  tba  Oia^ 
naar  tha  town  of  Atdaburgh,  it  approaebaa  within  9M  yatda 
of  the  sea;  and  then  tur  hl'  MiUcnly,  has  the  rest  of  its 
course  nearly  parallel  toth.j  ^  ii  in  ii  in  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  long,  narrow,  mar- il |i  ii.mmij,i  The  principal  li-ederof 
the  Aide  is  ibo  Bullev,  a  small  river,  the  lower  (mrl  of  which 
becomes  a  tolerably  wide  natuary,  opening  into  the  sstuary 
of  the  Aide  just  before  it  joins  the  sea.  The  Aide  is  navi- 
gabla  to  Snape  Bridge,  near  the  head  of  the  tideway.  Tba 

eirt  below  tlia  jonetioiD  of  tba  Botlajr  ia  aamatitnas  ealtad 
utley. 

The  Blyth  rises  near  La\fic1d,and  flows  en^tu  nr  1  i  r,  rr.iles 
by  tho  neighbourhood  of  Halesworth,  froi:i  winch  town  il 
receives  a  small  fui::UT.  i,hr  m:;!  iu-;ir  S^uthwoldt  it  in 
navigable  up  to  Halesworth,  eight  or  nine  miles. 

Tiiere  are  no  canal%  hot  iona  of  tha  amallar  rivaia  hava 
baao  mada  navigabla. 

TbaNorwieh  and  Ipawioh  mail-raid  antm  the  county  at 
Stratford  Bridga  over  the  Stour.  between  Colchester  and 
Ipswich,  and  runs  to  Ipswich,  and  from  thence  northward 
by  Stoke  and  Scole  Bridge  over  the  Waveney  into  the  county 
of  Norfolk.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  road  doe«  not  pa>s 
through  a  single  market-iowii  between  Ipswich  and  Nor- 
wich, a  distance  of  43  miles,  though  passing  thioiiyh  a 
fertile  and  cultivated  country.  The  Yarmouth  inail-rofid 
brandias  from  tha  Norwich  road  at  Ipswioh.  and  runs  through 
Woodbridga,  Sasmnndham,  and  Lowaaiolfa.  A  laeond  Yar- 
mouth road  blanching  from  this  at  Blythburg,  between 
Saxmundham  and  LowestofTe,  passes  through  Beceles.  and 
rejoins  the  nnni-n-ud  just  before  entering  Yarmouth.  Tho 
Norwich  and  Jstw market  mail-road  enters  the  county  at 
Newmarket,  runs  eastward  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  then 
northward  to  Thetford  in  Norfolk.  The  distance  to  Norwieh 
is  lessened  by  following  the  road  whu-h  leads  from  Now* 
markat  to  Thatford  ihvpugb  Barton  MUla.  Aunotber  road 
to  Norwich  entan  tha  aoanty  at  Budbuy,  and  rmu  by  Long 
Melford  to  Bury,  and  from  tliencc  hv  Ixworth  and  Botes- 
dale  to  the  Norwich  and  Ipswich  man  road  at  Scolu.  A 
road  from  Burv  leads  by  Stow-Market  and  Ncodharo-Market 
to  Ipswich,  'flio  roads  m  all  parts  of  the  county  are  ex- 
cellent 

The  Eastern  Counties  Railway  will  crass  tba  county  in 
nearly  the  same  direction  as  the  Norwiab  and  Ipawioh  mail- 
road,  and  not  ftr  ftom  it.   It  runs  for  the  most  part  on  the 
east  or  right  sida  of  tha  road,  at  a  distance  vary  ing  from  a  . 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  four  miles. 

AsricuUure. — The  county  of  Suffolk  is  peculiarly  inte- 
resting in  an  agricultural  piint  o(  view;  and,  wiih  the 
adjoining  oounties  of  Norfolk  and  Essex,  it  forms  one  of  the 
best  culUvatad  diatrlcta  tat  tba  aaathani  piutt  of  Gnat 
Britain. 

TIm  dimata  is  vmdk  drisr  thati  that  of  tha  mora  vaalani 

counties  of  England  ;  but  also  colder  in  spring,  when  the 
north-easterly  winds  prevail.  The  only  inconvenience 
nrisir.;^  from  this  is  thn  occasiional  freezing  of  the  tuinii>s, 
v»  litiu  left  on  the  ground  ;  but  the  betieflcial  effects  of  u  iiiarp 
dry  air  on  the  land,  which  has  been  ploughed  up  before  win- 
ter, fully  compensate  for  tho  occasional  loss  of  turnips  and 
the  slow  progress  of  early  feed.  The  soil,  although  varying 
extremal/,  may  ba  divided  into  thraa  or  firar  disiuiat  hinds. 
A  very  rich  kam,  chiefly  alluvial,  is  finind  in  a  amati  portion 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  between  the  Orwell  and 
the  Slour,  both  of  which  rivers  form  SBStuariesat  their  junc- 
tion with  thf  sen  Harwich.  This  loam  is  not  so  compact 
as  clay,  nor  so  loose  as  sand,  but  contains  a  great  proportion 
of  organic  matter,  or  whalavar  alse  ooastitutes  a  very  ferfle 
soil.  Of  this  kind  of  sod  it  is  supposad.  in  tba  Raport  mada 
to  lha  Board  of  Agriculture,  toat  thara  may  ba  abaut 
48,000  acrca.  Tho  next  class  consists  of  h^viar  Uwmik 
varying  in  evary  degree,  but  in  general  resting  on  an  im« 
jx-r'.  !■  lu- ,,r  in;ii-l  or  claj.and  in  mostsituniiMns  [-(.K]uirioK 
the  assiisiuiK'e  ui  iliains  lo  carry  off  superfluous  wuler.  This 
Soil  IS  found  in  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  count),  fioro 
the  Slour  to  the  borders  of  Norfolk,  and  is  computed  at 
450.000  acres,  being  nearly  half  the  surface  of  the  whoie 
county.  Betwaan  tba  stiaag  loam  and  tha  sea  is  a  strip 
niDBing  frank  tha  mntb  bank  of  lha  rifarOnrall  toYai* 
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mouth,  diminishing  in  breadth  as  it  stntebes  northward, 
and  eoointing  cbtetiy  of  sand  of  various  qualities,  incam- 
kwt  Wk  •  trabaoil  of  crag,  which  it  a  loose  rocky  sub- 
rtaaBCbflaamiMd  of  ««id,  gifMl,  mi  bcokoa  •haUib  partly 
eonsohdalM  inlo  «  kind  tftHam.  flotte  of  tbii  nad  U  poor, 
ami  !)carc«1y  worth  cultivating;  but  a  great  part  of  it  is 
eancbed  by  organic  matter  intimately  mixed  with  it:  this 
is  excellent  for  i  i  k,  e^p(  cially  carrots,  and  beant  very  Tine 
barley.  In  the  portion!^  which  lie  low,  and  which  have  at 
•ome  time  or  other  been  covered  with  water,  a  very  rich 
mod  hn  hma  dmwited,  and  bat  pntdgoed  as  liQh  a  soil  as 
nmf  b»  dwirad.  Tbaae  ridi  portMoa  bowwrar  are  ftw  in  eom- 
panaon  to  tbe  wbole  tiMt,  wbaeb  altagatlwr  contains  about 
1 50.000  acres.  There  u  another  traot  of  aand  of  a  much  in- 
ferior quality  on  the  westprn  extremity  of  the  county,  ex- 
tending from  Bury  St.  Rdmunds  to  Tliotford,  with  home 
better  lands  inter!>pcrse<l.  Tin-*  lies  cliK'fly  on  a  chalk  bot- 
tom, and  ia  scarcely  thought  worth  culuvating.  Where  it  has 
been  improved,  so  as  to  beeome  productive^  {t  has  been  done 
at  a  voqrooiwidefable  expoiMo  in  draining,  mnebinf.  and 
■arling.  Tbere  may  be  in  th  w  diatriet  about  1 00,000  acroa 
of  this  poor  sand,  with  10,000  of  a  better  quality.  The  last 
clasa  consists  of  the  fen-hmds,  which,  when  pi  ojierly  drained, 
become  valuable;  but  in  their  natural  state.  s<iaked  in 
water,  they  are  uf  iitile  value.  The  extent  of  fen  is  esli- 
nated  at  30,000  acres. 

Ibe  qralom  of  tillage  is  very  uniform  tbrongbotft  the 
eonn^.  Tbe  fpaater  part  of  the  land  ia  nnder  too  plough. 
Tbvn  i»  now  aeareelr  aoeh  a  thing  to  be  aeen  as  a  common 
Held:  seonplete  bar  was  Ibrroerly  opposed  to  any  improved 
mode  of  culti\Tition  by  the  absurd  rules  and  restrictions  as 
to  cro|tpin5f  which  were  establi»hed  in  consequence  of  the 
joint  and  several  rij;hl»  over  the  land,  which  no  longer  exist 
eince  the  common  fields  have  been  dividcil  and  enclosed. 
Tbe  practtceofploUiilMn;,'  the  stubble  immediately  after  har- 
vest, and  giving  it  tbe  full  bene&t  of  the  alternations  of  rain 
and  ftoat  which  mark  tbe  rarlaUe  elimaie  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ire-land,  is  adopti-d  on  all  kinds  of  soils.  Wherever  tur- 
nips can  be  profitably  raiserl,  and  safely  fed  off  with  sheep, 
they  tvTTa  the  ba^is  of  all  rotations.  Where  the  land  is  too 
strong  and  adheitive  for  turnips,  and  where  sheep  would  do 
harm  by  their  treading,  and  where  the  carts  and  horses  would 
do  equal  damage  in  taking  them  off,  a  fallow  is  substituted : 
this  however  is  not  the  old  fallow  preparatory  to  a  erop  of 
wheat,  but  it  is  tbe  Imtg/aUom,  in  which  tbe  land  is  eiposed 
to  the  influenee  of  two  wintets.  Barley  and  clover  are  sown  in 
the  spring  of  tbe  second  year,  to  be  succeeded  by  wheat  and 
beans.  This  long  fallow  has  been  mentioned  hcfure.  [Esskx, 
Agrintlturi'.]  We  shall  only  observe  that  it  was  sutrgested 
by  the  failure  of  the  turnips  when  it  was  ottempted  to  sow 
'IMm  on  very  strong  soils.  To  prevent  the  land  being  over- 
ran vitli  weeds,  tlM  natural  eoneomitant  of  a  fbiling  crop, 
it  was  ploughed  in  somasr  and  again  in  aotnmn ;  and  as 
tbe  sowing  of  wheat  without  any  manure,  and  out  of  course, 
was  not  approved  of,  it  was  left  to  come  in  fur  barley  with 
the  lighter  lands  which  liad  borne  turnij^.  Much  to  the 
surprise  of  tbo&e  who  first  adopted  this  plan,  almost  from 
necessity,  they  found  tliat  their  barley  was  more  abundant 
and  of  a  better  quality  after  the  Ions;  fallow,  wtMou/ ff?anur«, 
than  upon  those  fields  whieb  had  borne  turnips,  and  on 
vhiofa  abeop  had  been  ftUed.  Nothhig  was  \m  therefore 
hot  the  'Valoe  of  tbe  tnmipo  when  fbd  oC  whidi  in  many 
year?  is  trifling  The  clover  ley  being  manured  in  the  suc- 
ceetiuit;  autLiuui,  a  good  crop  of  wheat  might  be  depended 
upon.  Thus  three  valuable  crops  were  reaped  in  four  years, 
barley,  clover,  and  wheat ;  and,  where  the  land  was  in  good 
heart,  a  crop  of  beans  could  be  obtained,  without  risk,  either 
after  tho  olover  or  after  the  wheat,  tuually  the  latter,  before 
aaothflT  Ibllow,  giving  four  crops  in  five  years.  We  are 
not  aware  that  this  mode  of  cropping  stiff  clay-lands  is 
adopted  in  any  part  of  Eiis^land,  except  the  three  counties 
of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  and  perhaps  in  a  part  of 
Cambridgeshire  adjoining  thc*e  counties  :  but  all  the  prac- 
tical farmers  wlui  have  adopted  it  have  found  their  advan- 
tage in  continuing  the  long  fallow  on  stubborn  clays. 

On  turnip  land  the  fuur-eouise  shift,  as  it  is  called,  is 
vnivevaal.  with  some  deviation  as  to  the  neaneneo  of  clover 
«vwy  fbnrth  year,  a  portion  tS  the  land  betnc  laid  down 
with  grass-seeds  or  Italian  rye-grn>s,  or  plantea  with  beans 
or  peas,  according  to  tho  naiuie  uf  tbe  sod,  Tlie  simple 
liorfolk  rotation  is  imwi  ver  on  the  whole  the  most  profit- 
able, and  by  means  of  deep  ploughing,  which  is  but  partially 
^     ^  .  i^ij^  ^  aoceead  f»r  n  eonaidemhie 


period  every  fourth  year.  When  any  defieieney  appears,  rs> 
ct^unic  most  be  had  to  some  substitute,  so  as  to  oelbr  it  to 
every  sixth  or  eighth  year.  The  subsoil  ptough  is  of  gnat 
Btsistanco  in  seeuring  a  erop  of  cbmr. 

There  is  no  part  of  England  when  the  implements  of 
husbandry  are  more  perfect  than  in  Suffolk,  or  where  new 
implements  are  tried  with  more  readiness  and  with  less  pre- 
judice. Thi.s  i.i  p.vu.L'  ;i.  1  great  measure  to  the  very  excel- 
lent manufacturers  uf  a^Tu  uUurul  implements  who  live  in 
the  county.  The  competition  among  these  men,  many  of 
whom  possess  great  capital,  tends  to  the  deteotion  of  ««ery 
defect,  and  ingcnuitv  is  ttmebod  to  make  im|iiosQmenm 
both  on  the  form  and  the  durability  of  Implements. 

The  ploughs  almost  universally  used,  whether  with  or 
without  wheels,  are  of  cast-iron,  except  the  beam  and 
the  stilts;  each  part  admits  of  separate  renewal  at  a  mo- 
derate expense,  lieing  cast  on  one  pattern  and  attached  with 
nuts  and  screws,  l^o  wheel-ploughs  are  preferred  by  the 
ploughmen,  because  they  require  less  attention  and  are 
easier  to  hold ;  for  a  boy  can  hold  a  vhael-ploogh  who 
vonld  make  bnt  eonry  work  with  the  best  swing-plough. 
Tlie  question  of  comparative  draft,  which  is  nl  this  moment 
in  dwpuie  between  the  Rovul  Agricultural  Society  and  the 
Higiiland  Society  of  Scotland,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
decide;  but  perhaps  u  will  be  found  that  in  xonie  cases 
wheels  are  convenient  and  save  labour  both  to  man  and 
horse,  while  in  others  a  good  swing-pbogh  in  tbe  luind  of  a 
akilAil  plonghmaa  will  plough  a  greater  variety  of  land  in  n 
mew  oodiplele  mamefb  vitbont  any  distrem  to  the  horses. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  ell  tbe  different 
improved  instruments  which  are  in  use  in  a  large  Suffolk 
farm  :  it  would  comprise  a  complete  catalogue  of  xeufflers, 
scarifiers,  rollers,  and  harrow-  ^W  irh  assist  the  plough  in 
prepuring  the  land;  of  drilling-machines  to  dep<»sit  the 
seed ;  of  threshing  machines^  winnowers,  hummeilers,  fte. 
to  prepare  the  gntn  ibr  tho  mnrket:  of  maebinos  Ibr  aul- 
ting  roots  or  straw,  or  bmisfaig  oil-oake  fiir  castta,  orboBea 
for  manuring  the  land.  Nowhere  is  so  groM  a  Wieiy  of 
I'arm-machinea  used  for  saving  labour. 

Many  uf  the  farm-buildings  vtbii  ti  '  ave  been  erected  of 
late  years  are  not  only  commodious,  but  splendid.  On  the 
older  farms  there  may  be  some  deficiency,  but  the  habita- 
tions of  the  farmers  in  general  are  such  as  many  sqoires  of 
the  last  century  would  not  have  diadainod  to  live  in;  many 
in  hot  are  old  monitona.  The  banaain  notaolaifoorao 
numerous  as  they  used  to  be  befbre  the  mode  of  staeking 
corn  out  of  doors  was  >.o  5:1  in'mllv  ndopted.  Whore  a 
threshing-machine  is  erected,  u  suigk  floor  i.s  sufRcietit  for 
a  1  '.I  1  rm  :  and  if  the  bays  will  hold  one  stack  at  a  lime, 
there  IS  stowage  enough  for  com.  The  yardu,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  much  increased  and  better  arranged ;  where  there 
is  not  sufficient  shelter  by  walls  and  sheds,  this  ia  snp|died 
bv  what  are  oalled  hg^wttt.  [H  artist.]  Tk»  ttubMe 
(Ao/m)  wbieh  baa  been  raked  off  the  land  after  harvest,  is 
sucked  in  the  ikrm-yard  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enclose  a 
space,  leaving  an  op-  :i  r  t:  only  sutticient  to  admit  a  loaded 
wagpon.  A  small  stjuiiru  is  thus  enclosed,  and  the  cattle 
are  sheltered  from  cold  winds.  The  wall  is  made  ten  or 
twelve  feet  hijjh,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide  at  the  bottom. 
This  great  width  is  necessary  to  resist  high  winds  and  the 
rubbing  of  the  cattle^  Tbotop  ianoghlytbatohad.  Whan, 
by  the  nibbing  of  tbe  cattle  and  the  deeay  of  the  stubble, 
the  wall  becomes  loose  and  unsteady,  it  is  taken  down,  and 
spread  over  llie  farm-yard  as  litter,  and  a  new  wall  built. 
These  halm-walls  last  several  years.  Nowhere  are  stacks  of 
com  more  neatly  built  than  in  Suflfolk.  As  many  as  are  in- 
tended to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  are  built  on  fVamea, 
called  ttaddiet,  supported  by  stone  or  iron  pillars  about 
eighteen  indiee  troa  the  gtonnd,  with  flat  oa^s  over  the  pillars 
to  prevent  tbe  aceeas  of  rats  and  miea  The  aides  of  the  staeka 
are  out  smooth  by  a  sharp  knife,  soeh  as  is  used  for  outting 
trus'^*--  if  liay,  and  thus  the  depredations  of  birds  are  pre- 
vented, land  noihin(»  is  lost.  When  barley  is  stacked,  which 
IS  generally  on  the  ground  in  a  dry  spot,  it  is  protected  by  a 
slight  coat  of  thatch  all  round  down  to  tbe  ground.  This  is 
fixed  by  means  of  rods  and  pins,  and  protects  the  outer 
layer  of  barley.  It  is  thus  not  only  ptaasmd  from  bifd% 
but  also  ftvm  the  eflbets  of  the  weather,  and  the  sample 
has  none  of  those  discoloured  grains  which  deteriorate  the 
value,  but  is  equally  ck-nr  and  bright  with  the  interior  of 
the  stack,  if  the  barley  has  not  been  hurt  in  tho  field. 

The  praclioe  of  dibbling  corn  by  band  is  adopted,  as  fkr 
as  the  number  of  hand*  pnrmit ;  bnt  on  a  large  fkim  h  Is 
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k',iv  an  opantion  ;  lb*  drill  is  therefcre  generally  mad.  | 

wliira  will  in  otio  day  dow  tan  nores  of  )an<l.  Msfihinei  for 
iliUbling  have  been  invented,  and  no  less  than  four  patanU 
linve  been  obiaiiic-d  lately  for  such  inviMaiMii'-  I^Sowino 
)lACBiiiBt]»  but  they  have  not  yat  baen  tutHcienlly  tailed 
b*  experienca  to  be  generally  adopted. 

Sumlk  Im*  knt  00*  bcMid  af  eaUtewbish  it  paeuliar  to  iL 
It  ii  a  polled  bcMd,  of  irhieh  the  eow«  aw  in  Rroat  repute^ 
uiid  juatly  so.  It  ia  •uppo8C^fl  that  this  bi'ee<I  ba«  tome  re- 
luiiMii  to  the  Gnllowayand  AbiTdcoii  polled  brecd»  ;  but  this 
is  inoru  c^injei-tuie.  Tiiu  c<jws  are  Uiually  of  a  light  red, 
Montalirow  spotted  with  whtU»,  ol  muderaie  sue,  ana  isxeel- 
lent  tnilkore.  The  oxen  have  not  been  much  attended  to, 
M  OMMt  of  the  buU-calves  are  fotted  for  the  butrbent  or  lent 
toviurde  Essex  and  London  for  that  purpose.  Their  aptitude 
to  fatten  has  saidom  bwo  ooUedl;  bvi  tin  8ttl|blil«o«ii» 
when  barren,  fiitten  well.  A  Baff»lk  cow  Ins  been  kirawB  to 
^ive  30  quarts  of  milk  par  day,  sn  l  of  a  good  quality,  for  a 
6an»ulerable  time,  ufler  Cttlvinf^;  but  itu^  u,  no  doubi,  an  ex« 
traordinary  instance.  Twenty  quaits  (ht  day  for  three 
moatbs  is  no  meaos  uncommon,  and  sixteen  may  be  con- 
•idaredaatDSTCngAi  This  will  give  seven  pints  of  butter, 
tvtnty  oiMioat  to  tbe  pint,  per  WMk^-oo  bad  produce. 

Tbe  SufRilk  fana*liorMe  wo  iiota4  tor  (heir  docility. 
Bteadinets,  and  unwearied  perscvarane*  againat  a  daad  puU. 
In  former  days  it  was  not  unusual  in  fiure  and  markets  to 
book  the  traru.s  of  a  lioi^e  to  a  ring  in  a  po«t  fxed  into  the 
{(round.  If  ibe  hur«u  puUcd  ItU  Ite  went  down  uu  lun  knees, 
he  was  staunch  ;  but  if  ho  ever  refused  hisuiinostifvenioiu, 
ho  was  despised.  No  bolter  mode  could  be  invented  lo  tipoil 
a  good  horse.  The  truly-bred  Suffolk  faMHat  eio  uciive  in 
Umw  walk,  wbiob  ia  tbetr  bait  iwea.  It  i*  not  easy  for  a  mao 
to  kaap  paea  with  a  SulEilk  bona  walking  along  iba  road. 
Thoy  Ktop  out  well,  and  some  of  ihem  can  go  at  the  rate  of 
three  toiler  un  liour  drawing  a  plough,  and  to  this  is  owing 
thequanlity  of  laud  u^uullv  pUn^licd  ui  otuMlay  in  tiiv  lijjhtcr 
lands  of  Suffolk  and  ^tuiiuik.  Tnu  usual  in  ido  ii>,  as  in 
Scotland,  in  two  yokings,  resting  two  or  three  huui>>  betvreeu, 
in  summer.  The  defect  of  tb*  Suffolk  horaas,  il  a  hts  any 
for  a  farm-horse,  is  to  have  niltor  4MNUao  beads  uad  very 
widt!  hipH.  Some  of  than  art  waapliomb  aa4  abow  fiao 
proportions;  nnd  many  a  Suffolk  mare  lias  been  pot  to  a 

thorough-hrod  1  piodiiood  very  fiiiu  foals  for  the 

carriage  or  ttii)  ctiii»e.  iiut  iIiut'O  wliu  vvuuUl  try  tins  rruss 
■hould  be  vary  careful  to  select  mares  with  fine  licad:*,  j^ooil 
■bonldara,  and  not  a  fallintt  croup.  In  spue  nt  ail  precuu- 
tiOWitho  old  poiiiiii  will  (  oine  out.  and  uocasionally  apoil  a 
COry  promisinK  foal,  even  at  ibe  third  or  fourth  generation. 

Saflblk  piga  are  parliaps,  on  the  whole,  the  m^t  profitable 
orei'd  in  England.  They  are  welUshapcd,  shori-lcgged. 
lUiMily  white,  with  short  upright  ears,  and  the  porkers  of 
this  hfeed  are  excellent.  It  may  be  di»iingui>bed  from  tlic 
Essex  breed  by  being  better  covered  with  hair,  :iiid  from 
lliH  NoifolL  by  having  smaller  uir*  set  more  noui  ly  tojjBihur. 
It  is  didiculi  tu  trace  the  crosses  of  so  prolific  an  animal  as 
a  pie;  but  while  tho  BaaasbAVtovidaotljrmuch  Neapolitan 
blood,  tbo  Suffolk  aooA  to  faavo  aloioCbiaaiai.  Both  aroaioa 
being  excellent,  it  ti  oaoleu  to  diapnto  tho  pro-eminonae. 

Thti  SiitT  Ik  pig  is  not  so  delicuie  in  coiiiiiitutioD  as  the 
&Kex,  ana  u  tht-refure  decidudly  the  bt-»t  pom  jiianV  pig. 

Sutlolk  has  no  indigenous  broed  of  sheep;  the  South- 
down and  a  eross  of  this  breed  with  tbe  Lei(-«Ktor  and  Culs- 
wuld  are  very  common.  Tlia  cross  between  the  Southdown 
and  Norfolk  is  increasing  in  reputation.  Tlie  horns  of  the 
Norfolk  sheep  and  his  rambling  propensities  have  been 
changed,  and  a  quiet  polled  bread  ia  tbo  result.  They  are 
well  shaped;  and  the  mutton,  if  old  enough,  is  exeellent. 
Tbayare  getting  more  ^  i  1  n   >•  into  favour. 

The  principal  fairs  in  SutTolk  are  as  fallows:'— Aid - 
borough.  Mar.  1.  May  3;  Beccles,  Mond.  in  Whits,  week: 
Bitde&lone,  Ash  Wed.,  Aseension-day ;  Botesdale.  Hoiv 
ThurNd..  three  weeks  after  Michael  mas- day ;  Boxford, 
Eaater  Mond.,  Deo.  31 ;  Bcandoo,  Feb.  14.  Juno  U»  Nov. 
11 ;  Boogav.  May  14,  8ept.SA ;  Buros,  Holy  Than.;  Bury 
8i.  Edmunas,  Tueft.  in  Easter  week  and  two  following  days. 
Oct.  2.  Dec.  I ;  Claie.  Tue*d.  in  Easter  week,  July  'i6  ;  De- 
benhain.  June  i-i,  Aug  8  ;  Eye,  May  3U;  Framlingham, 
Whit  Mond.,  Oct.  10  ;  HadleiKli.  Tuesd.  in  WhiU.  week, 
Oct.  lu;  Halujvvurth.  Oct.  2y.  Ilavi-i lull.  May  12,  .Vuk- 
'.:5;  Ip^wii  li,  May  4,  Aug.  26,  Sept,  'ii;  Ixworth,  May  i3; 
Lavfuh;\:r..  Oi  t.  10,  for  four  days;  Shrove  Tuesd.;  Long- 
lialiiird.luosd.  in  Wbita.  woek;  LowosioOa.  May  12,  Oct. 
\»i  Ifaodlaahafla,  Cot.  <}  MtUwihidl,  Oet,  1 1 ;  Nay  laud. 


Wad.  alter  Oct  i ;  Naedbam -Market.  OeL  M  and  two  fti* 
lowii^  days;  Orford.  Mids  day.  Shrove  Tu(>»d. ;  Saxround- 
ham,  Tuesd.  in  Whits,  wi^k,  Ul  Thur*.  in  Oct. ;  SouthwoU* 
Trin.  Mond.;  Stowmariiet,  July  10,  Au^.  J:.  C^<  t  i  .  Su4» 
bury,  Mar.  12,  July  10,  Hejil.  4;  Wuodbridge,  April  6. 

Dtvttiom.  Tbaenr ,  — The  county  is  divided  into  twenty- 
one  huodtnda,  aa  feUowa,  baaidea  tbo  iibartjr  of  tbo  bovoagb 
of  Ip*wifili>* 


Aim. 

Babomli 

8W. 

AcM*. 

£9.430 

Blaekoonni 

N. 

67,370 

14.367 

Bl)  tiling 

E. 

83.860 

24,177 

Bus  men-  &  | 
Cl;i)doil  ) 
Carl  lai  d 

Central 

00,640 

do. 

28,550 

6.34a 

Colneis 

BE. 

17,400 

4,369 

Cosford 

Central 

30.640 

Hartianera 

N. 

Si,240 

17(071 

Hoxne 

N. 

ft%«70 

16,39« 

liKswich  (liberty)  SB. 

7.090 

20,1201 

Lackford 

N\V 

-'5.800 

13,109 

Loes 

Ck'ntrul 

33,-290 

13^44 

Mutford  and 
Loibingland 

:  NB. 

81M0 

1«,C95 

Plomesgate 

E. 

41,390 

1 1,286 

Ri»bridgo 
Samfbra 

W. 

69.160 

s. 

44.6S0 

n.«4s 

Stow 

Oentral 

22,010 

b.308 

Thedweslry 

do. 

30.620 

10.103 

Thintroe 

do. 

34,690 

17.468 

Thredhng 

do. 

7,630 

3.328 

Wangfurd 

N. 

35.640 

13,606 

Wilford 

8K. 

30,180 

7,433 

Tola! 

918,760 

The  buruu;;hg  of  Bury  St.  Kdmunds  and&uiibury  are  in* 
eluded  respvctivL'ly  in  Thingoo  and  Babergh  hundreds. 

Suffolk  contains  tbe  twu  county  and  borough  towns  of 
Ipswich  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  tbopadiamentary  boroiigha 
of  Sudbury  and  Byo.  tho  ox-pailioneDUii^  bomigha  of  A14> 
borou^'h  or  Aldaburgh,  Dunwfah,  and  Orftnd;  and  tbo 
ina  ki  ;  1 1  \vn»  of  Becclc's,  nunpuy.Claie.  Debciihani,  From- 
lin|(ii.iui.  Hadleii^h.  H ale*wortli,  I..avcnhuni,  l>j»tsiuffe, 
MiUltMihall,  lS\'W[n.irket,  Sa\inundliaiii.  Snutluv  ild,  Slow- 
market,  uikI  WoodUridgo;  wuh  the  ex-market  towns  of 
Bildesdoti,  Hlythburgh,  Botesdale,  Brondon,  Haverhdl, 
Ixworth,  Meadlesbain,  Naodban-Markot.  Naylaod,  and 
Wool  pit.  Soma  of  ttMo  are  notiood  ailatwhara.  {Ald> 
BOHouoH ;  BxccLKs ;  BuNOAT ;  Burt  St.  EouuNDa  ; 
Ipswich;  Nxwharkrt.]  Of  tbe  rest  we  subjoin  an  acrount. 

Sudbury,  in  tin.'  Saxon  chronicle  Siilh-beri.  is  in  tha 
liundictl  of  Balwri^h,  on  iho  road  from  London  to  Bury, 
botweun  1  j  and  IG  mile*  iouth  of  the  l.iiier  town.  It  waa 
aiuieotly  a  plnct:  of  cun^tequenoe,  and  appears  to  ha«« 
obtaiiloa  its  nat^  to  distinguish  it  from  Biiqr  fit.  Maiviidi. 
It  waa  oiM  of  too  aoata  of  tbe  wooUoa  manofaotufa  oatap 
bliabed  in  Bng land  by  tho  Flaminiipii,  in  tha  reign  of  Bdwaid 
III.  Sinion  of  Sudbury,  arthliDihop  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  lieiio.uied  by  VVal  I'yler's  mob,  a  d.  13sI.  founded  here 
a  culle;_>e  of  priests,  whoso  yearly  revenues  ui  [I.e.  dissolution 
ueru  rj'J/.  3d.  There  were  nUo  u  house  ot  Dominican 
01  Blitt  k  Friars,  a  Benedictine  ceil  ;  \^\■!llmlnl>lor  Abbay, 
and  an  hospital.  The  bead  and  body  of  arcbbuhop  Simon 
of  Sudbury  were  buried  in  tbe  ofainca  of  St.  Gregory  in  fW 
town ;  and  the  bead,  dried  by  art.  waa  shown  as'  lale  aa 
tbe  middle  of  tbe  last  eanlnry.  Tbe  borough  comprehends 
three  pari»hc!,.  All  Saint*,  St.  Gregory,  and  St.  Peter; 
these  have  an  area  of  r.!60  acres  ;  ihc  population  in  1831, 
was  4677.  By  the  Boundary  Ad,  the  township  ol  Balling- 
don-oum-Brunden  (in  Uinckford  hundred,  in  Es^ex.  area 
730  aorei<,  population  in  1831.  623),  and  tome  small  extra- 
parochial  districta,  waraaddod  to  tha  boraugb  for  parlm* 
mentary  purpoaaa,  and  tho  Umita  tbna  eitaoaad  bare  baoD 
adopted  for  municipal  purposes  also.  The  town  consiuls  of 
several  streets,  irregularly  laid  uut ;  it  i*  a  ne.it.  clean,  well- 
built  ploce ;  the  !>lreei»are  paved,  with  Hacked  footpailis,  and 
lighted.  Many  new  houses  have  been  buikt,  and  the  town 
has  been  altogether  much  improved  of  late  years.  Ballingdon 
has  one  street,  forming  a  suburb  of  Sudbury,  with  whieb  it 
is  united  by  a  bridge  over  the  Stavr,  The  three  i^nralMa 
ore  mostly  of  po(pondie«lar  character:  tbay  have  all 
fino  churabea  wi|  mbm  of  tbe  tiacocy  and  other  porta  I 
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I  Bueh  mutilated.  Th«  Independents  bavo  a  meeting- 
TIm  lo«o>hall  k  a  Modem  building,  and  tiier*  it  a 
■Mt  ihMtn.  The  prineinel  nteiialhdtiin  i»  of  tilk.  Wy 

meant  of  the  Slour,  whicti  is  navigable  nearly  up  to  the 
town  for  barges,  trade  U  earned  un  in  coals,  wbicb  are  im- 
pociC'J  aii  I  n  agricultural  produce,  w  liioh  if  exported.  Tho 
RSTigaiion  however  is  very  bad.  The  market  is  oo  Satur- 
day, and  there  is  besidt »  eoilHWrkitk  on  Thuadaj ;  there 
are  two  yearly  &irs. 

Aacofding  to  the  census  of  183 1, 199  mtm  In  tb«  borough 
tod  9  m»n  in  Balliugilon,  tcgeiher  374  men,  mn  ai|doyed 
im  mmunietures.  besides  women  ami  cbildr«o.  The  livine 
of  All  Saints  isavlcarnge,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  119/, 
With  a  glebe-boui>e  ;  ihu  perpetual  curacies  of  St.  Gregory 
and  Su  Peier  are  united;  their  ^oint  yearly  value  is  160/., 
with  a  glebe  house.  They  are  m  the  rural  deanery  and 
archdeaconry  of  Sudbury  and  diocese  of  Ely.  There  were 
IB  thahocough.  w  laaa,  aigbt  day  schools,  of  all  kinds,  with 
.  lis  chtUfMi,  Til.  tSt  boys,  1 1 7  K  >rl3,  and  16  ehildtwB  of  sex 
not  stated  :  anri  two  Sunday-sehooii,  with  '233  children,  viz, 
liO  boys  and  U3  girlii.  Two  of  the  tlav-sc hauls  were 
■MHMial  scliools,  and  were  attended  on  Sunday  by  3U'2  chil- 
dren, ris.  IHO  boys  and  202  girls.  Sudbury  was  incorporated 
by  eUarter  of  Queen  Mary.  AJk.  1964.  By  the  Municipal 
BaCarm  Aet  it  baa  4  aUflrnaii  aad  IS  cattneiUon^  with  a 
Qommiaaioo  of  tb«  fnm.  It  ntam  t«o  manben  to  par- 
liamaot ;  the  number  of  ?ol«n  «A  tht  Xflgiator  in  1835-6  was 
378:  in  1839-40,  594. 

.Xrci  bifiliop  Siinon  of  Sudbury,  Gainsborouffh  the  painter, 
ajiil  Dr.  EnQeld,  a  dissenting  minister  of  cunsidurable  note, 
were  born  at  Sudbury. 

Ky«  IS  in  the  bundfad  of  Hartiaman.  about  20  milas  oorth 
ef  I^wicb.   It  is  oo  a  Ibader  of  ilia  Wavenaj,  now  a  mere 
lifalaW  but  probably  navigable  at  a  former  though  very 
iwAola  fMrioo.   Small  rudders  and  other  tackle  belungmg 
to  boats  are  said  by  Leland  (Cdlectanen.  vol.  iv.,  edit. 
1<'<U.  p.  26>  to  have  been  dug  «p  from  lime  to  time  by  the 
nouks  <^  Eye,  in  clearing  out  the  ditches.    The  town  was 
rparated  by  King  John,  and  sent  two  members  tu  par- 
~,  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  th«  passing  of  the 
I  Aet.  when  it  waa  ladtioad  to  one  member.  Tliero 
Ma  SflOle  aliffbt  fwnaiiM  of  the  eaMle,  beloiigin:;  to  the 
Malet  family,  one  of  whom  founrled  at  Eye  u  -^niall  Benedic- 
boc  prtury,  who-se  yearly  revenues  at  the  dissolution  were 
JMi  9#.  7id.  gross,  or  161/.  2*.  Z\d.  clear.   There  are  some 
rHBains  of  ihi'  monastic  buildings,  now  used  as  stables,  on 
lha  aaat  side  of  the  town.   The  streets  «f  B]w  am  irre;;u- 
taid  out  and  oarrow.  and  tha  hoaaet  ara  neaa.  The 
ibami  ia  baadsono  and  spHciooa,  with  a  Ana  towar  of  per- 
^dieular  character :  there  arc  Baptist  n-idW«»1eyan  roeet- 
ing-bousea.   The  area  of  the  borou^li  and  parirth  i-^  23*0 
screa;  ibe  population,  in  18.31,  was  2313.    There  is  Utile 
trade,  and  oo  manufacture,  except  a  triding  one-  of  Lsoe. 
Tba  nnaral  market  is  on  Saturday,  the  corn-market  on 
Tuaadaj,  aad  there  are  two  yearly  fairs.   The  municipal 
bouodaniaa  ara  coincident  with  those  of  the  parish  of  Eye. 
Before  tba  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Ad,  ilie  muni- 
dpal  authorities  bad  no  exclusive  jurisdiction  ;  no  ^e^^ions 
vere  held,  and  the  court  of  record  had  long  gone  into  dis- 
■im ;  under  ih«}  Municipal  R«ifurui  Act  the  borough  bas  4 
aldermen  and  12  councillors,  but  is  not  to  have  a  commis- 
sion of  tba  peace  except  on  petition  and  grant.    By  the 
Boundary  Act  tbea<ljao«nt  the  parifthes  of  Huxne,  Donbam, 
Sedlingnold,  Occold,  Thorndon  Braisworlh,  Yaxley,  Thran- 
dtston,  oroome,  and  Oakley  were,  for  porliamenlary  pur- 
poeea,  added  to  ihe  borough,  which  thus  includes  an  exien- 
ave  rural  di^itrict.  about  'ZO.OOO  acres,  with  a  popuktiun,  m 
i%3J,  of  "ul5.    The  number  of  v?ters  on  the  regt^iei,  lu 
im-6.  was  278;  in  1839-40,  332.    The  living  of  Eye  is  a 
rKaraK:e.  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  331/.,  with  a  glebe- 
kaaao.  ia  the  ninl  daaoaiy  of  Bartianaiap  orchdaaaoniy  ef 
idfolk,  and  dioeato  of  Noribtk.  There  were  In  the  boroagb 
;     I   -^li,  in  1833,  two  t!auiCM'hoi)1s,  with  ubout  GO  chil- 
:,Thn  :  l-jur  uiher  day-scbiAiU,  wiih  09  children,  47  boys  and 
yi  girU  ;  and  ihiee  Sunday-sihoyls,  with  about  v^*!!  chil- 
dren of  Uoih  sexes.   One  of  the  day-schools  is  partly  sup- 
parted  by  an  endowment  and  a  grant  from  the  corporation. 

Hiuiwich  is  on  the  coast,  in  the  hundred  of  Blytbing.  28 
mSm  ttoiu  Ipswicb.  (hrou}fh  Woodbridge  and  Reodlesham. 
While  East  -iiiKli^  sub^i^ted  as  a  .separate  kingdom,  Duii- 
««^  wofi  a  place  of  iiupuriance,  ajid  the  ^eal  of  the  lii.it 
East-Anglian  bi»hopric,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
of  that  which  is  now  axed  at  Norwiciu  It  ia 


ealled  in  the  Saxon  Chroniele  Domuce  or  Domuc.  and  la 
varieuaty  written  in  other  antient  authorities  Doiqob, 
DeaiiiMe^  and  fkomiueMaaster.  Variooa  netiees  in  antient 

authors  show  it  to  have  been  still  a  place  of  importance  in 
the  (imc  of  the  Plantagenets,  though  it  appears  to  have 
decii  r  i  ijinter  the  rising  importance  of  Southwold  and 
Yarmouib.  It  was  thfi  sc»t  of  a  considemble  herrintr  fi>h- 
ery.  It  was  threatened  by  the  insurgents,  who  in  '  <  i ,  be!- 
lion  of  the  younger  Henry  aj^inst  his  father  Uenry  II, 
overran  the  county.  In  the  civil  war  of  John,  the  towns- 
men adhered  to  the  king,  who  bad  befriended  the  town,  and 
granted  it  a  charter  of  tncorporatinn.  They  lost  several 
vcvsi.l.s,  and  many  men,  which  they  had  conn  ibiiit  d  to  the 
kind's  naval  service  m  the  French  warn  of  ?Mward  I.  and 
III.  In  th«  war  of  the  roses,  Uiey  embraced  the  Yorkiat 
party ;  and  this,  by  inducing  Henry  Vil.  to  incorporate 
the  rival  (own  of  Soulhwold,  eontribuled  to  the  decay 
of  the  pbtoe,  fiat  this  deoay  iraa  nainly  owing  to  the  en- 
eroaebmcnt  of  the  aea,  wMeh  not  only  ruined  the  port,  but 
WLishcd  away  the  preater  part  of  the  town.  Of  seven  paiish 
churches  which  it  once  contained,  one  only  (Ail  Stiuits) 
remains,  and  that  is  a  mere  rum,  in  llie  place  of  which  a  new 
church  (St.  JauiesV)  was  built  a  few  jeais  since  b>  subscrip- 
tion. Besides  All  Saints  church  (here  are  the  remains  of  a 
Grey  Friais'  bouse,  aad  of  the  chapel  of  St.  James's  boa- 
pital:  they  all  oontaJn  aome  portions  of  good  arebileetttre. 
partly  Norman.  Dunwich  is  at  present  a  mere  villa 
The  market  has  been  discontinued.  There  is  u  yearl\  lair, 
and  some  sprats  and  herriiitjs  are  caught  and  cured.  The 
area  of  the  buiough  atid  parish  (far  thtue  are  co-extea 
sive)  is  3240  acres.  The  population  in  1831  was  232.  The 
corporation  bas  been  maintained  chielly  for  patliamentaiy 

;iurposes,  and,  as  the  borough  was  disfranchised  by  the  R»- 
intn  Act,  will  probably  go  to  decay.  It  has  a  revenue  of 
about  ISO/,  a-ycar,  and  is  untouched  by  the  Municipal  Re- 
form Act.  Sessions  arc  held  once  a  year  by  the  borough 
magistrates,  and  an  Admiralty  Couil  tH-ea^ionaUy.  The 
living  of  DunAicii  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  41)/.,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Dunwich,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Suffolk,  and  diocese  of  Norwich.  The  only 
school  ia  the  pariah  in  1833  was  a  Sunday-acbool,  eoataia- 
ing  f^on  30  to  40  children,  about  half  of  each  sex. 

Orf.ird  is  in  Pl>iniesgate  hundi  eJ,  21  miles  from  Ipawieh 
throujih  VVoodbr,d^e.  There  was  a  iu;al  cttsllo  here  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  who  jjranted  .i  eijailer  to  the  town, 
which  waci  previousiv  a  borough  by  prjuseriptioo.  It  rs  now, 
like  Dunwich,  a  mere  village  ;  the  market  has  been  given 
up ;  and  aa  the  borough  was  ilisfranchised  by  the  Reform  Aet, 
the  corporation,  which  was  kept  up  for  parliaaientary  por- 
jwses,  will  probably  become  obsolete.  It  i.s  untoucheu  by 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  It  has  »n  income  of  less  than 
IOu/.,and  its  junsdiciion  is  gruwin-;  into  disuse.  The  arsa 
of  the  borough  and  chapelry  of  Orford,  iiicludiug  the  adja- 
cent hamlet  of  Gedgrave,  is  2740  acres:  the  nopulatioa  la 
1631  was  1302.  The  village  consists  of  tll-biuit  haaaa^ 
irreirularly  laid  out,  ou  the  north-east  bank  of  tha  river  AUe 
or  Oie,  which  is  navigabia.  The  cbapeU  when  entire,  was 
a  hirge  building  :  the  nave  alone  is  now  used,  and  is  sepa- 
rated'by  H  wall  at  the  east  etal  < T  \\  fi  i;  ;n  the  cham  el,  which 
is  more  aiUieut,  and  h.»ss  been  uUowctl  to  fall  to  ruiu.  Tbei'« 
are  some  curious  portions  in  the  nave.  1'he  ruins  of  the 
chancel  are  of  Norman  architecture:  the  piers  are  mueh 
varied,  and  some  of  them  of  singular  shape.  Tliere  is  a 
curious  font.  Only  the  kee^  of  the  coaile  remains :  it  ia  a 
polygon  of  eighteen  sides,  wttll  wolb  96  feat  high,  and  bas 
three  s<niare  towers  in  its  circuit,  which  overtop  the  lesl  of 
the  buiUluin.  The  architecture  is  Norman.  Not  tar  frimi 
the  town,  on  the  sea-shore  near  Orford  Ness,  are  tw  j  'i^hi- 
huuses.  The  chapelry  of  Oi Turd  is  in  ilio  pariah  of  Sud- 
bourne,  and  the  beneGce  is  united  with  the  rectory  of  that 


pariah;  th«r  aia  ia  tha  raiai  deanery  of  Ocf(in|, 
conrv  of  Soiblk,  and  dioeeso  of  Norwich :  their  joint  elear 

yearly  value  is  577A.  with  a  glebe-hr  um  Thrn-  n  re  n  the 
borough  in  1833  ten  day-schouls  ol  j sis  tl  i-  il>  dunie- 
s<:hool8)  with  202  children  ;  and  tw  i  buiirJn— <  lin  lg, 
a  16  children,  via.  Ufi  boys  and  170  girls.  There  is  a  leml- 
ing  library  for  the  use  of  the  borough  and  the  parish  of  Sud- 
bourne.  Orlbrd  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Walyeta 
fomily. 

Clure  is  iu  Risbridge  hundred.  18  miles  south-soutb  west 
from  Bury.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  34 tU  acres.  The 
population  of  the  parish  in  Iis3!  v.js  nuu,  from  ono-tbird  lo 
ouo-hull'  agricullui-al.   The  town  is  ou  the  liotlU  bauk  of 
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tb«  river  Stoor.  The  »treets  ate  wide,  but  not  paved  or  | 
lighted,  and  tbe  houses  gtrneially  arc  of  mean  a{  [  i  u  i  u  r 
TTjo  church,  which  is  in  the  centre  uf  the  town,  is  »  tine 
large  building  ;  it  has  a  liantlsotiie  octagonul  foot  of  perpen- 
dicular cliaracter.  and  a  brasii  eagio  on  a  pedestal,  witii  tbe 
win;;8  expanded.  furmiDg  the  readiug-deik.  There  are  places 
of  womliip  foe  Baptist*  and  IndepoDdanta.  Oa  tlw  aoutb 
siite  or  the  town  an  the  vutigoi  of  an  oU  eaatle;  the  aiie 
may  be  traced,  and  it  appears  to  haTecooipreiicndod  an  area 
of  about  twenty  acres.  The  mound  on  which  the  keep 
itood,  and  somi;  fnigmtnts  ot  the  walls  of  ilif  keep,  yet  re- 
main. Near  the  luiiis  of  ihe  castle  arc  the  remains  of  a 
]trii  ry  of  regular  canons  of  St.  Aumistm  :  purl  uf  iho 
buildings  are  occupied  as  a  dwelling,  iind  tlio  cbapel  is  con- 
verted into  a  bai  D.  Tbe  lordship  of  Clare  gave  name  to  an 
iUuatrHHU  finnily,  and  tbe  tttha  of  earl  of  CUre  and  duke  of 
Clarenoe  were  derived  from  it  Them  ia  a  weekly  market, 
aiul  there  nre  two  small  vi  arly  fairs.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  rural  deaiierj  uf  Clare,  in  the  arehdeaoonry  of  Sud- 
*)ury,  and  diocese  of  Ely,  of  the  clear  )  early  v.^luc  of  195/., 
with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  the  parisili,  in  lb33, 
twelve  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  265  children,  vtz.  1  Ui 
boys  and  14'j  girls;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  3iU 
children,  viz.  143  boys  and  167  girls. 

Debenham  is  in  the  hiiudred  of  Tbredling,  13  miles  north 
of  Ipswieh,  on  the  river  Deben,  here  a  mere  birool(.  The 
area  of  the  parish  is  1920  acres.  The  papulation  in  1S31 
was  IC  J'',  about  half  a^^ncuUural.  Fruui  lU  siiuation  uii  a 
declivity,  the  town  is  clean,  but  the  bouses  are  generally 

Eoor.  The  cburch  is  a  handsome  edifice,  aad  tbe  market- 
ouae  is  a  tolerably  good  building.  There  is  a  place  of  wor- 
ship for  Indepeodents.  The  market,  which  is  on  Friday,  is 
snutlL  Thete  ie  one  yearly  fair.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  m 
tbe  rural  deanery  of  Cleydoo,  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk, 
and  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  ofthe  clear  yearly  %'alue  of  154/., 
with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  the  parihli,  in  1633, 
threo  day-schooli,  with  KM  chiUlicn,  viz.  .'-^  boy*  and  40 
girls;  and  two  Sunrlay-scliools,  wuh '27'J  chddren,  viz.  60 
boys,  G7  girls,  and  132  children  of  sc.\  not  stated.  One  uf 
the  day-scbools  has  an  endowment. 

FiamUnsbam  is  in  the  hundred  of  Locs,  18  miles  oorth- 
north>easl  of  Ipwicii.  It  was  probably  a  place  of  conse> 
quince  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  St.  Edmund,  king  uf 
thti  East  Angles,  .s  said  to  nave  been  besieged  here  by  the 
Danes,  a.d.  870.  In  llie  middle  ages  it  was  inipoilant  fiuiu 
its  strong  castle,  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  Hugh  BiguJ,  ami 
at  different  times  held  by  the  Bigods,  the  Moubrays.  the 
Howards,  and  other  illustrious  families  Sir  Robert  Hucbam, 
having  purchased  the  castle  and  manor  of  the  Howard 
fumily,  De(|ueatbed  them  for  pious  uses  to  the  master  and 
fellows  of  Piembroke  Hall.  C&nibrid>;e.  by  wliieh  society 
they  arc  still  possessed.  The  parish  of  rraiuliti^liatn  has  an 
ateu  of  J470  acres;  the  population  lu  ls31  was  :;i4.3,  abuut 
two-Oftbs  agricultural,  liie  town  stands  near  tbe  bead  of 
the  river  Ore,  which  just  to  the  north  of  tbe  town  expands 
into  a  spacious  pond  or  mere.  The  streets  arc  u  regularly 
laid  out.  but  there  is  a  spacious  market-place  of  triangular 
tarn,  and  the  houm  an  many  of  tbem  well  built  and  ro- 
apeetabla.  Tbe  sireeti  an  Nshted  with  oil.  The  church  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  town;  it  h  large  and  handsome,  built 
of  black  Hint,  witli  a  tower  9G  feet  high,  in  which  is  a  peal 
of  eight  bells.  The  rcxjf  of  the  nave  is  of  curiously  carved 
oak;  and  in  the  church  are  several  inuiuuuents  of  the 
Howards  (amoni;  tliem  those  of  Thomas,  second  duke  of 
Norfolk,  ond  his  von  the  accompliBfaed  earl  of  Surrey,  be- 
headed by  Henry  VUI.),  and  the  monttmeotaof  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  natural  son  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  of  Sir  Robert 
Hitcharo.  On  tbe  north  side  of  the  town,  adjacent  to  the 
mere,  are  the  ruins  of  thectfitlc.  Tbe  outer  wall  is  yet 
standing:  its  form  is  irregular  li|  (  loachmg  to  a  circle,  and 
it  is  strengthened  at  intervals  L>y  .-^juare  towers,  thirteen  in 
number.  Tlie  wall  is  44  feel  high  aiul  8  feet  thick;  the 
towers  rise  to  tbe  height  of  58  feet.  Tbe  principal  gateway 
is  en  the  loiutb  aide,  opposite  the  town,  and  is  adoniM  with 
the  MBS  of  the  principal  Ihmiliea  wbidi  have  poiseHed  tbe 
castle,  carved  in  stone.  There  are  some  remains  of  the 
outworks.  Tlie  area  cotnprehended  by  the  walls  of  the 
castle  is  above  an  ucj-e  and  a  quarter  ;  but  the  demolition  of 
tbe  interior  is  so  complete,  that  very  little  idea  can  bo  formed 
of  its  arrangement.  In  the  vacant  area  are,  or  were  lately, 
an  almshouse  and  a  workhouse,  built  of  the  materials  of  the 
eastle.  The  castle  was  defended,  except  wbnre  it  was  pro- 
iNMd  if  the  merer  hy  m  deuble  ditebt  wbicb  still  remains. 


I  There  are  in  tbe  town  an  almshooie  and  a  aeboel 

ti  ded  by  Sir  Robert  Hilcham,  a  hcconj  almshouse  fuu tided 
by  Tliomais  Mills,  and  places  uf  \vur»hip  for  Unuanaus.  In 
depeudenta,  and  We  Ii  .  n  Some  malting  is  carried  ore 
in  tbe  town.  There  is  a  market  on  Saturday  for  corn,  and 
occasionally  for  cattle ;  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs.  The 
living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  tbe  chapelry  of  Saxtead,  which 
is  in  the  paris1i,of  the  clear  y««ly  value  of  1201/.,  in  the  gift 
of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  It  is  in  the  rural  deaoeiy  of 
Loose  (or  Loes),  in  tbe  arcbneaoonry  of  Suffolk,  and  dioMM 
of  Norwich.  Tliere  were,  in  1833,  twelve  day-schools  of  all 
kinds,  with  294  scholars,  namely,  98  boys,  'J3  girls,  and  U)3 
children  uf  sex  not  slated;  aii<l  four  Sunday-sobools,  with  378 
scholars,  namely,  61  boys,  33  girls,  and  284  children  of  sex 
not  stated.  Two  of  the  day-schools  have  endowments,  otw 
bequeathed  by  Sir  Hc^ect  Hilebem*  the  other  by  Thomas 
Mills. 

Hadleigh  is  in  Cosford  hundred,  9  miles  west  of  Ipswieb. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  the  burial-place  of  Outhrum  the 
Dane,  to  whom  .-Vlfred  ceded  Kxst  Anglia :  and  has  some 
interest  as  the  place  of  martyrdom  of  l3r  Ruwland  Taylor, 
burfied  ni  the  persecution  under  Queen  Mary,  un  what  is 
commonly  but  improperly  called  Aldbam  Common,  near  the 
town.  (Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Churchy  ediL  of 
liJit  pp.  144S<144$.)  A  stone  with  ibis  tucriptioor— 

<Auo  mi. 
Dt.  I^Mi  Iw  ditarfiBe  what  ass  |t4 
la  iMs  shM  sM  Us  bM  * 

marks  the  spot.  Tlie  parish  of  Iladleif^h  has  an  area  of 
341tl  acres:  tbo  population,  in  I83t,  was  34*25,  leas  thou 
one-third  agpriaulturu.  Tbe  town  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  rannilig  from  south-south-east  to  norlh-nonh-west, 
and  other  smaUer  oites  branching  from  it ;  but  none  of  tbe 
streets  are  paved  or  %bted.  Tbe  church  is  large  and  hand* 
some,  with  a  tower  and  8|Hre  and  two  south  porches.  Tbo 
aisles  aiul  clcresiory  extend  ..lon^;  the  chancel  as  well  as  the 
nuvc.  The  ttichitecturc  is  chudly  uf  pei  pendicular  date,  but 
some  portions  are  earlier.  The  moiiumeiil  sl)u« n  m  this 
church  as  tbe  moitument  of  tbe  Aiiglu-Dauisb  king  Guth- 
rum  is  of  later  dale  dmn  tbe  ninth  century,  in  which  be 
died.  Tbe  leeterj-bottM^  a^acent  to  the  cburobyard,  ia 
antient,  and  in  fiont  of  it  is  a-bnck  gateway  with  two  bes- 
ai)i;ular  towers  of  the  same  date  (jbuut  a.d.  1490)  as  tbe 
house.  There  are  ineeiing-houses  fur  Independents,  Bap- 
tists, and  Wesleyans;  ami  a  ian<>e  of  twelve  almshouses 
With  a  chapel,  built  by  Wdiiitiu  Pykeham,  rector  of  this 
parish,  who  built  the  rcctory-houie  and  gateway.  Some 
weaving  is  carried  on  in  tbe  town.  There  is  a  good  corn 
and  general  market  on  Monday,  and  there  are  two  yearly 
fairs :  the  corti-exchange  or  market-house  is  a  good  modem 
building.  Hadleigh  was  formerly  a  c(»rporate  town,  but  (he 
charter  w  as  surrendered  in  the  liiueof  Jann  s  11  ,  and  never 
restored.  The  living  is  a  reetitry,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction 
of  the  archbishop  of  Catitei  bury,  uf  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
9i9/.,  With  a  glebe'house.  Tlu  le  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833. 
six  day-scliools,  with  132  bcholars,  viz.  7U  boys,  3i  girls,  and 
30  children  of  sex  uot  stated;  four  boarding  schools,  for 
which  no  return  was  made;  two  day  and  Sunday  national 
schools,  with  213 children  (90  bttys  and  1 23  girls)  in  the  week, 
and  262  children  (121  boys  and  141  girls)  on  SundayH ;  and 
one  Sunday  school,  with  210  children,  vis.  90  ti  >  -  i  d  12f 
girls.  One  of  the  dnv.4i;hoo1§  had  three  email  eauowuients. 

llalesworlli  is  in  I^lyihiiiK  hundred,  31  miles  iiorih-iKirlb- 
east  of  Ipswich  through  Wuodbiidge  \nd  Saxmundbam. 
The  area  of  the  parish  is  1 070  acres ;  the  population,  in  1831, 
was  2473k  one-nftb  agricultural.  The  town  is  irrMularty 
laidoatt  a  small  stream  runs  through  it,  and Joins  the  rim 
Blyth  half  a  mile  south-east  of  the  town.  The  streets  are 
wide,  but  not  paved ;  and  some  of  the  houses  are  well  built. 
7'hu  town  is  lighted  with  oil.  Tbe  cburch  is  a  hiuidsume 
Ciotiuc  building;  and  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists 
and  Independents.  On  tbe  south  side  of  tbe  town  is  a  small 
theatre.  There  are  some  large  malthouses,  and  a  consider- 
able trade  in  malting  is  carried  on.  Tbe  rircr  Blyth  and  ila 
branch  are  made  navigable  up  to  the  town,  and  affutd  facility 
for  the  export  of  agricultural  produce,  and  tbe  import  of 
coal,  lime,  anil  general  iiicrcbandise.  There  is  a  curn  and 
general  market  on  Tiiurgduy,  and  there  is  also  a  yearly  tiur. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Chedislon. 
in  the  rural  deanery  of  Dunwich,  the  archdeaconry  of 
Suffolk,  and  tbe  diocese  of  Norfolk,  of  tbe  Joint  clear  yearly 
value  of  4d0/n  with  a  glebe-house.  There  «ere  in  tbe 
fBciab,  in  IVtS,  u  inlbiit'oebool,  with  49  obildrcm,  rbietly 
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gitb,  lapiMMrtotl  by  vuluntary  contributions;  ctovan  iuf- 
tnHtutlk,  wth  ftom  267  to  il»7  chiidnD,  vis.  117  boyt.  120 
guk  mai  fkcm SO  to  90  diiUhtttaof  mx  not  sUtad;  one  day 

and  Sunday  national  •cboul,  witb  200  children,  an  equal 
number  uf  each  sex ;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  110  cuil> 
Jrui,  viz.  6U  boys  and  60  girls.  Tlin««N«aiK»*n«VMliOK- 
»chool  and  a  lending  library. 

Lavenham  (colloquially  .sbortciitKl  mm  Lnnliam)  is  in  the 
hundred  of  Babergh,  lU  miles  south-south-east  of  Bury. 
The  area  of  the  paribh  is  2600  acres,  and  it  had  a  ]H>pulBliun 
ia  1831  of  2107,  abottt  on«-tbird  agrieultttrml.  It  is  in  a 
Iwttltliy  tiluatiOD  on  the  deoliviijr  of  »  hfll,  wi  the  fbot  of 
which  flow*  the  HiiIl'  nver  Bret.  It  is  irregularly  laid  out, 
the  houses  aiu  luuaii,  imtl  tliu  Ntreets  are  neither  paved  nor 
lighted.  The  market-place  is  spacious,  and  there  is  a  .stone 
crw**  iti  lha  centre.  There  is  a  bridewell  in  the  town. 
Lavenham  was  formerly  the  ^>eat  of  a  oonsnlerable  nianufac- 
luro  of  blue  wooUoQ  doth,  and  for  the  re;nilatiun  of  this 
tniide  three  guildt  or  oonpanies  were  esiabliiilied.  The 
vooI-ImU  of  tlio  UHTD  «u  muoh  firequentod.  Tbia  nuutu- 
fcetara  has  loni;  passed  away,  u  well  ta  tho  nanufbettire  of 
shallorTu  Ttid  serges  which  .sueeecded  it,  and  of  hempen 
cJjjih,  a  branch  of  industry  of  still  later  date.  A  little  Wuul- 
combing  and  sptniun  ;  i  l  a  little  silk-weaving  are  still  car- 
ried on.  Thete  is  n  markut,  almost  disused,  on  Tuesday, 
and  thert  are  two  yearly  fairs.  Formerly  the  town  was 
^verned  by  six  capital  burgesses  chosen  for  life  ;  but  the 
authority  of  these  oiiicers,  if  not  the  office  itself,  baa  cone 
into  disuse.  The  church  »  hiso  and  handaomo ;  it  ia  I5S 
feet  long,  GB  feet  wide,  and  bu  a  ttaepio  141  fcet  high.  The 
ch.iracter  of  tho  architecture  is  ])erpendiculiir.  the  clere- 
siorv  lofiy,  and  the  tuwer  fine,  with  bold  buUresses.  The 
battlements  aiid  some  other  portions  are  much  enriched. 
The  roof  is  curiously  carved ;  the  windows  are  uuiueruus, 
and  some  of  them  ate  btiU  embelli.-iheJ  with  painted  glass; 
and  there  are  one  or  two  remarkable  monuments.  There  are 
neetin^hooaet  for  Indei>endents  and  Wesleyans.  and  there 
are  several  almshouaea  belongiDg  to  the  tovn.  The  living 
is  a  rectory,  in  the  rural  deanery  and  arehdeeconry  of  Sud- 
bury, aii  l  ill.!  diooeM  of  Ely,  of  tlie  clear  yearly  value  of 
fijs/.,  uiili  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  tho  parish,  in 
I  s.i.}.  SIX  d.iy-hrhools,  with  125  children,  viz.  72  boy.s  and  63 
g^irU;  iwa  day  and  Sunday  national  schools,  with  l&O  chil- 
arun  (76  boys  and  76  girls)  in  the  week,  and  140  children 
t70  bojra  and  70  giitla)  on  Sunday ;  and  two  Sunday-schools, 
with  I48diildnii,  niueljp.  57  boys  and  91  girls.  One  of 
the  dov-MhOoIa  is  an  endowed  grammar-sehoot ;  and  two 
other  Of-teliooU  are  partly  supported  by  endowment 

liOwesloffe  or  Lowestoft,  colUH|uially  Liiystoff,  as  it  was 
formerly  written  by  some  persona,  i<  in  the  hundred  of 
Loihingland,  ntiles  nortli-east  of  Ipswich,  on  the  sea. 
The  parish  lias  an  area  of  1960  acres;  the  papulation  in  1831 
was  4238,  scarcely  any  part  of  it  agricultural.  The  town 
atends  on  the  top  of  a  cliff  faoiog  the  tea,  from  which  it  i» 
wyumled  bjr  b  heaabtin  aone  parte  neerly  bilf  •  mile  wide. 
It  consists  of  one  prindptl  well-paved  street,  nearly  a  mile 
long,  running  north  and  south,  lined  with  good  modem 
brick  bouses,  and  of  some  smaller  streets  opening;  into  this 
on  the  west  side.  The  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hi|;h- 
•treet  have  gardens  at  the  back  sloping  down  the  face  of 
thu  cliff  towards  tlie  sea.  Buildings  have  accumulated  at 
tbe  bottom  of  the  cliffen  the  beeilit  where  the  curing-houses 
for  beninga  and  •  i«M*«id1(  nw  eituated.  The  pariah 
dsnreh  it  •  faoge  end  undaome  ehiiRh  of  perponaeuler 
architecture,  situated  nearly  half  a  mile  west  of  the  town. 
Tho  length  of  tbe  whole  building  is  182  feet,  the  breadth  57 
feet,  the  hei^;ht  .'T  H  .  t;  it  ha.s  a  lower  and  spiro  120  feet 
higti,  50  feet  of  which  belong  to  the  spire.  The  windows  are 
large  and  fine,  and  the  ea.st  end  of  the  chur<  h  I  A^  gome 
ebequw^work  of  dint  and  stone.  There  are  in  tho  church  an 
entient  font  and  a  number  of  monaMenu,  including  those 
afThooMa  Scnopeb  biahop  of  I>roaienh  who  died  here,  jun. 
1491.  of  admirala  Sir  John  Aahby  and  Jainei  Ifigballa.  vt 
Potter,  the  translator  of  ..^Hchylus  and  Sopliodes.  and  of 
several  others.  There  is  a  chapel-of-easo  in  the  town;  and 
il  L  i  h  <if  worship  lor  Baptists,  Independents,  and 

Methodists.  There  are  a  town- hall  or  charulxfr  over  the 
market  or  *  corn-cross,' a  theatre,  and  near  the  south  end  of 
the  town  a  bathing-house.  On  tbe  clifl'  is  tbe  upper  light- 
lloaae»  and  on  the  beach  are  a  battery  at  the  south  end  of 
the  towiif  end  the  lower  lighthouse.  Off  tbe  aboce  are  the 
Merth  and  Suatb  mada,  afieltered  to  Mirwmid  tar  fbe  Co^- 
IM  Mi(l  Ncweome  sanda.  The  i^por  lightbooM  i»  of  biiek 
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and  atone,  Nvith  a  cylindrical  revolving  lantern  furnished 
with  powerful  refleeton;  the  lower  Ughthouie  it  of  timber. 
South  of  tbe  town  ia  the  cot  eenmanteating  between  Uke 

Lothing  and  the  sea,  forming  part  of  tbe  line  of  the  Norwich 
and  Lowestoffe  navigatiotu  The  tide-lock  will  admit  ves- 
sels 84  feet  long  and  2 1  feet  in  beam.  The  principal  branch 
of  induHtry  at  I»weKtoffe  is  the  fishery,  which  occupies  about 
2UU  men.  Great  quantities  of  mackerel  and  »oles  are 
caught,  and  sent  to  the  London  and  Norwich  markets ;  and 
a  grate  qnantitjr  of  banings  are  taken  and  cured.  There 
arc  rape  ettd  twine  aannfactories.  The  market  ia  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  there  are  two  yearly  fkira.  Loweatoffe  ia  alio 
frequented  as  a  bathing-['1ace.  The  hving  is  a  vicarage,  in 
tho  rural  deanery  of  I>(Jihin^;land,  in  tbVs  archdeaconry  of  . 
Sutfolk,  and  the  <liocese  of  Norwich,  <>f  the  v\r,-  ,  early 
value  of  J23/.,  with  a  glttbe-liouse.  There  were  in  th« 
parish,  in  1^^.)3,  an  tiifani-school,  with  100  children  of  both 
scveii ;  fourteen  day-schocds  of  all  kinds  (two  of  them  en-  * 
duwed,  and  one  partly  supported  by  subscriptionX  with  480 
cbildnn,  namely,  186  boja»  ISS  gurla.  and  116  young  chil> 
dreti  of  MX  not  ataied;  aiid  two  Sonday-esboofa,  with  SOO 
children,  namely,  120  boya  end  80  gtrlt,  TboM  ia  a  kodiqg 

hlnary  in  tl.e  paiish. 

Mildenhall  is  in  the  hundred  of  Lackford,  12  or  13  milc?i 
nortii-wtut  of  Bury.  The  parish  is  extensive,  comprehend* 
ing  a  considerable  district  of  fenland,  and  including,  beaida 
the  town,  several  detaebed  hamleta.  keaUjr  termed  '  lowa, 
as  Holywell  Row.northortbe  town;  Beek Row. north-wait; 
and  West  How.  waatpnorth^woit  Tbe  atcn  of  the  pariab  ia 
13.710  aerea.  The  population  in  18S1  was  3S67.  about  half 
Di^iicultural.  The  town  stands  just  on  the  border  of  tbo 
fen  country,  wiiich  stretches  iu  rtU«ard  into  Norfolk,  and 
weslwiiril  inl(j  Cambridgeshire,  and  is  a  little  to  the  lefl  uf 
tlie  road  frutn  London  Ui  Norwich  by  Nywiuarket,  Uartoo- 
Mills,  uiiil  lliotford.  It  is  irregularly  laid  ont,  and  the 
streets  are  neither  paved  nor  lighted,  but  tbe  hooaea  are  for 
the  most  part  Well-built.  Tbe  dturcb  ia  large  and  band> 
soma^  witn  a  tower  ISO  feet  high.  It  bas  a  bandaomely 
carved  wooden  roof  and  several  monuments.  There  are 
meeting-houses  for  Baptists  and  f  n  C  ilvinisiic  and  Wes- 
leyan  Metho<list8.  The  market,  which  is  on  Friday,  is  well 
BH[>plied  with  provisions,  es]>ei-ially  fish  and  wild-fowl :  and 
there  is  a  considerable  yearly  fair.  The  river  Larke,  which 
passes  dose  to  the  south  aido  of  tbe  town,  is  navigable,  and 
faciUtatea  tbe  export  of  earn  and  agricultural  produce^  in 
which  oonaiidoaMe  buainam  ia  done.  Tbe  living  is  a  vicar* 
age  in  the  rami  deanery  of  Fordbara,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Sudbury  in  the  dioeeae  of  Ely,  of  tbe  clear  yearly  value 
of  3G3A  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  fifteen  day- 
schools,  with  330  children,  namely,  159  boya  and  171  girls; 
and  four  Sunday-schools  with  395  children,  namely,  I'JO 
and  199  girls.  <^e  of  the  day-schools  was  a  national  aebool. 
with  60  girls,  and  was  partly  supported  by  endowment.  Hm 
bandaome  aeat  of  Sir  H.  £.  Bonboi^  is  in  tbe  town. 

Saxmundham  ia  in  the  hundred  of  Plome^te,  30  nilaa 
north-east  of  Ipswich,  on  the  road  to  Yarmouth.  Tbe  area 
of  tbe  pariiih  is  1460  acres;  the  population  in  1831  was 
1048,  about  one-fourth  agricultur  lI.  I'he  town  consists 
chieHy  of  one  long,  narrow,  unpavud  sheet,  running  north 
and  »outh  along  the  hii^h  road,  lined  with  neat,  respectable- 
looking  houses.  It  u  in  a  valley,  through  which,  at  ibe 
back  of  the  houses,  on  the  east  side  of  tbe  street,  runs  a 
amall  brook,  a  foader  of  the  Aide,  whioh  it  joins  about  four 
or  Hvo  miles  aouth  of  tbe  town.  The  ehnreb  ia  a  neat  build- 
ing just  out  of  the  town ;  and  there  is  a  place  of  worship  for 
Independents.  Some  businesa  is  done  ia  malting  and  in 
shipping  corn  for  T .n  :  n  from  the  wharfs  on  the  river  Aide. 
Thu  market  is  on  iiiursday,  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Orford,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Suffolk,  iu  the  dioeesc  of  Norwich,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  275/.,  with  a  glebv-house.  There  were 
in  the  pariah,  in  1833,  sixdav-acbools  of  all  aorta,  with  132 
ehildren,  namely.  51  boys  and  SI  girls;  and  three  Sunday- 
schools,  with  147  children,  namely,  bO  boys  and  €7  girls. 

Southwold  is  in  the  hundred  uf  Bly  hing,  on  the  coast, 
36  miles  north-east  of  Jpswirh  by  Woodbridge  and  Sax- 
mundham.  It  was  in  the  middle  ages  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance, and  the  townsmen  were  engaged  in  frequent 
disputes  with  those  of  Dunwich,  occasioned  probably  by 
the  commercial  rivalry  of  the  two  places.  In  the  reign  w 
Hennr  VII.  Southwold  was inaorpMutad by aet of  patliaaiant, 
and  tlMeorporato  ri^his  of  file  townsmen  were  eonllnned  Iqf 
sabaaquMit  ebaiten  of  Haoiy  VII.  and  his  successors.  In 
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1659  th«  town  WH  iiMity  emituned  by&  fire,  vbieb  ds* 

I  veil  tliL-  lowD-ball.  ihe  markci-hju^e.  the  pnion;  besides 
cranarte&,  sliup*.  warchou^etk,  abuve  two  hundred  and  thirty 
no  uses ;  bt^sulu  tistihoii^es,  niaUboii)>e!),  bicwhouses,  and 
other  outbuildtngs:  and  a  great  quatitiiv  of  corn,  metcban- 
diMtlbbing-neia.  and  oiher  tackle.  The  dumaga  was  estimated 
mt  mora  IbUl  40,0041/..  tod  above  three  hundred  families 
warvruined.  It  n  protable  that  the  town  has  never  readied 
the  pro*periif  which  it  enjoyed  before  tbMCalftHiitv.  The 
area  uf  the  bvrou^li  and  parish  (which  at*  Mioetasnt)  is 
681)  acres:  the  pupiihil  on.  in  1831,  wa»  1876.  scarcely  any 
pari  u^rx'^i'^ural.  Tim  luwn  is  un  a  hill,  forming  a  clilT 
towarJ  iho  i>t'a.  and  unkic^^  '.n  the  otluT  Aide  into  the 
marshes  through  which  the  nvcr  Blyth,  and  an  arm  of  tl 
'  called  '  the  Biim  Creek,'  flow.  By  these  waters  the  hill  on 
wbicb  tbo  ta«l»  st»iul$  is  •iniMt  insulatad.  Tbe  only  en- 
tranc*  to  tba  tovn  it  on  tbo  nortb'wwt  aUo.  by  a  bridge 
over  the  Buss  Creek  ;  and  ibe  main  street  is  on  the  road 
from  this  bridge  to  the  face  of  the  cliff:  it  has  flagged  foot- 

EBlhs.  and  i»  liiie<l  near  ihe  sea  with  re><poctable  houses; 
ut  in  other  parta  the  houses  are  of  inferior  charaeier.  Tbe 
top  and  tides  of  the  hill  round  the  town  are  unenclosed 
land,  chiefly  or  wholly  commoo;  and  there  are  two  wind- 
nillt  BVd  •  lime  kiln.  The  church  is  near  tlie  entrance  of 
tbo  Iowa,  on  the  norih-weat  aido,  ood  i»  a  loifo  ond  hand- 
some bonding  of  perpendiealmr  orchite^aro,  moatlyof  Hint 
nnd  sluiic:  it  is  143^  feet  lonu,  anfl  nbove 'iG  feet  wide. 
Tlie  wcsiein  tower  is  about  100  feel  nigh;  and  there  are 
two  low  hexagonal  towent  at  each  angle  of  the  eastern  end 
of  tlie  chanceL  There  m  a  highlv  urnametiled  purcb.  of 
somewhat  later  date  than  tbe  church.  The  interior  of  the 
church  has  been  richly  oraaineoled,  but  has  been  much 
defaced :  the  painted  oeiUng  of  tbo  obancel  still  remains, 
and  the  nncisiiUoi'  pova  am  ■doroed  witb  gilding  and 
painting.  Tnvn  ore  meeting>-botu«a  for  Baptists,  Melbod- 
isis,  and  Independent  The  town- ball  is  a  modern  build- 
ing, and  there  n  a  brnuil  gaol.  The  principal  branch  of 
industry  is  the  fishery,  which,  in  183  i,  L-up  >•  1  one  hun- 
dred men:  (here  are  some  salt- works.  Red  herrings,  red 
sprats,  salt,  corn,  and  malt  are  exported  ;  and  ooal  la  im- 
ported. The  town  it  frvquoDlod  in  tbe  bathing  mmw.  hj 
viiiion  from  tbo  adJaoMit  oountioi.  Tbo  quajr  to  on  tbo 
Biytb,  nboTO  batf  a  mito  watb-veat  of  the  town. 

Tbo  Hunietpal  Rcfona  Aet  auigns  to  the  borough  four 
aldermen  and  twelve  councillors :  it  not  to  have  a  oom- 
roission  of  the  peace  except  on  petition  and  grant.  The 
corporation  revenue,  derived  chiedy  from  common,  marab, 
and  other  lands,  is  about  Hmi.  or  a  year.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  euracy,  in  tbe  rural  deanery  ui  Duawich,  the 
archdeaconry  of  Suffolk,  ond  tbe  dioooa*  of  Nocwicb.  of  tbo 
door  yearly  valtio  of  6«f„  trith  a  glebo-bouMu  Iboro  woro 
m  tbe  parish,  in  1833,  nine  day-«(  hools  of  all  sorts,  with 
IvDm  193  to  213  children,  namelv,  b3  boys,  SO  girls,  and  from 
JO  tp  60  children  of  sex  nui  >  u  d;  and  tbree  Sun  dav 
•chools,  witli  JI6  children,  naiuely,  177  boysand  139  guls. 
One  uf  the  day-schools  had  an  evening  cla-ts  of  10  adults. 

Stow-Market  is  in  the  hundred  of  Stow,  12  miles  north- 
west of  Ipswich,  on  the  road  to  Bury,  from  wbkb  it  is  distant 
14  milao  eaat-soutb^L  Tbo  pahab  baa  an  ana*  of  IM 
loroa:  the  population,  in  18)1,  «aa«87f,  about  ono-aixth 
agricultural.  The  town  nnsi-^is  of  one  main  street  along 
the  Bury  and  Ipswich  ron  i,  mi  I  of  Homo  smaller  ones ;  the 
strecif.  ain  lor  tku  [iiust  paved, and  liiifd  vviili  iDierably 
good  houses;  iudeeit  several  of  the  houses  are  very  good, 
and  the  town  is  lighted  witb  gaa.  The  ohurch  is  spacious 
and  hao'Uome,  built  of  flint  and  itoBo;  tbo  arehiteeture  is 
partly  doeoralod,  partly  perpendiculor.  Tbo  tower,  which 
oonttlna  a  foal  of  eight  b«U%  ia  wrmounted  vitb  a  light 
and  olegant  wooden  spire,  tbo  wbolo  boing  ISO  foot  high. 
There  ore  place-  f  warship  for  Baptists  and  Independents. 
There  is  a  amall  luuaufacture  of  rope,  twine,  and  aaekinm 
an  iro;;  r  ^  i-i|ry ;  and  a  great  number  of  mall-houses. 
Near  tbe  tov^^u  are  bop-pUntalioos.  brick-yards,  and  a  water- 
■ill*  Tbe  Oippiug  baa  been  made  navigable  up  to  the  town, 
a  ooniidon^le  quantity  of  eoni  ai^  malt  are  toot  in 
itTOf^nifk  down  to  Ipewicb  to  bo  abippod  iborot  tinbor  and 
deali,  coals  and  slate,  are  biovcbt  up  f^m  Ipavieh  for  tbo 
supply  of  Ihe  neighbourhood.  Tbo  mnk  of  tbo  river  forma 
an  .4;reeable  walk.  There  in  a  well-^^upplied  com,  cattle, 
till)  general  roarkot  on  Thursday;  and  there  are  three 
yearly  fsirs.  T  he  limifi  is  a  vicarii.L;^  umttni  with  tbe  ud-  I 
Mcent  vieaiagfl  of  Stow  Upland.  in  the  rural  deanorr  of 
Bhw,  tbo  •fohdeaeoiiiy  of  Boflblb,  and  tbodipoiooof  Nor> 


vMb:  their  jtfint  doar  yearly  valoo  ia  MIIL.       a  gloW 

bouse.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  IK.IS,  serenteen  day- 
schools,  with  199  boys  and  Ibb  girls,  togeiber  38/  children; 
one  day  and  Sundav  national  school,  with  64  boysand  43 
girln,  together  106  children;  and  two  Sunday-school«,  wilb 
141  boys  and  139  girls,  together  280  children. 

Witodbridgo  ii  m  tbe  hundred  of  Loei.  on  the  m«r  Dobon, 
7  m I Les east-north -east  of  Ipswicb  on  the  road  to  Ymnoutb. 
Tbe  area  of  the  parish  is  1660  actea:  tlio  population,  in  1831. 
was  4769,  scarcely  any  part  of  it  agrieultuial.  The  town 
slaiids  n  tlio  norih-wcst  li.n  k  of  lha  river,  which,  at  bigh- 
vtater,  ii>  *  quarter  uf  a  luili  wide  :  it  consista  of  two  prin- 
cipal streets  (one  of  them  near  a  mile  long),  which  contain 
many  good  Itouses  and  are  well  paved ;  and  of  several  smaller 
streets  and  lanea.  The  market-place  is  spaciooa,  and  sur* 
rounded  with  well-built  houses:  in  the  cantroof  it  io  ao 
antient  sbire  or  sessions  ball,  in  which  qoartor-ooMiona  for 
tbodiviaion  are  bold:  tbe  lower  part  of  the  hall  is  the 
eom-narkot  Tbo  eburcb  is  large  and  handsome,  built 
chiefly  of  black  flint:  it  has  a  largo  square  tower,  built  of 
flml  and  stone,  180  feet  high:  toward  ihe  top  the  flint  and 
stone  are  so  intermingled  as  to  form  various  devices.  In 
the  church  are  several  monuments.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  4||fMdtin»  Independents.  Baptista,  and  Me4ho- 
dtaU.  Tboro  an  a  ooatom-bouao,  a  anull  tboatio  and  bai^ 
raeka.  and  noar  tbo  town  k  a  bridowell.  Woodbridco  ia  a 
place  of  considerable  trade:  it  is  a  port,  and  the  river  Debcn 
is  navigable  for  small  coasting  vessels  :  the  tide  flows  above 
the  town.  Corn,  malt,  and  llnur  ore  t  in  ned ;  and  coal, 
timber,  and  general  merchandise  imported.  There  are 
two  good  quays  on  the  bank,  and  formerly  small  vessels 
were  biMlt  it^  the  Limekiln  Docks.  Tbo  market  is  on  Wad> 
neaday  lur  cjin,  cat  lie.  and  profirioaat  there  aro  two 
yearly  faira.  Tbo  living  ia  a  parpatnal  awMy,  in  tbo  rutal 
deanery  of  Corioolbrd,  m  tbo  arehdeaeonrj  of  Snflblk.  and 
diooese  of  Norwich,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  ooo/.  There 
were  in  the  parish,  in  lt>33,  six  dame-schools,  wiih  44  boys 
and  66  girls,  li^ether  loo  children ;  seveM  i  LU  other  day- 
sobooli,  with  360  bo)sand  3il  girls,  together  671  cbiidren; 
one  day  and  Sunday  national  school,  vrnh  'Hi  boys  and  104 
girls,  together  322  children ;  and  four  Sundajr-aobooU*  Witb 
Iflt  boys  and  366  girls,  together  413  obiMron.  Tboro  am 
a  rango  of  abaaboHMO  in  Ibe  town,  for  the  support  of  which, 
and  for  other  ebaritable  purpoees.  Thomas  Seckford,  master 
of  requests  in  tbe  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  left  an  estate 
in  Clerkenwell,  one  of  tlie  »uburba  of  London,  ihe  increased 
value  of  V  liidi  estate  has  rendered  the  charity  very  wealthy. 
Wood  bridge  had  before  tbe  Reformation  a  smaUprtoiy  for 
canons  of  St.  Augustin  adjacent  to  tbe  church.  1m  jmtlf 
loveaiio  at  tbo  diiBolutioo  was  60^  it.  ik^. 

Bildwton,  or  Biloloo,  is  in  CosJbid  bnndred.  oa  a  ^alt 
stream  which  flows  into  tbe  Bret,  about  14  milea  west  n nh. 
west  from  Ipswich.  It  had  formerly  a  considerable  iij:iiui- 
rjL  i  Ji  .j  of  blue  rloth  and  blankets;  but  this  bramn  ut  le 
iiu»  lung  been  given  up.  Some  yarn  is  spun.  The  market, 
which  was  on  Wednesday,  is  disused;  but  there  an  two 
yearly  fairs.  Tbo  area  of  the  pariah  is  1430  aeraa:  tbi 
population,  in  1831,  wu  836.  about  one-third  agrknltviil. 
iW  dianb  ia  a  gnod  buildings  M  a  bill  Wilt  of  itaa  viUago : 
and  tboro  ia  a  Bqtltat  nMoting>-boino. 

BIythbureh  is  m  Rlvthm^'  hundred,  on  the  south  lunk 
of  the  Blyth,  au  nuLca  liorih-eaist  of  Ipswich.  The  aaa  i;f 
the  parish  is  3590  acres:  the  population  n  iKji  w;ls  :'J, 
almost  entirely  agricultural.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  ; 
and  Anna,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  who  fell  in  oattlo 
againrt  fMda  of  M oreia,  io  tbo  timo  of  tbo  Hoptarehjr,  is 
said  tt»  bow  boMbniM  bora.  Il  waa  to  tho  niddlo  agoa  oa 
importaM  isblVf  and  trading  town.  Seaaions  for  the  divi- 
sion wofo  bold  boro,  and  there  was  a  gaol,  of  which  aotno 
portions  remained  to  the  middle  of  the  la-,'  century.  The 
church  has  been  a  very  tine  building,  in^bly  ornamented 
both  vniiiiu  iiiii  Willi  ui:  the  an-hitecture  is  of  pcrpondi- 
oular  character ;  but  tbe  traow)r  and  other  paru  have  been 
much  defaced.  Tb*  longlll  af  it  is  127  feet,  the  width 
aboro  A4  foot.  Thorn  «  aooM  lanaioo  of  pointod  glaaa  in 
tbo  windowi»  and  tb«»  aroaotto  aomnnoata.  oao  orvbioli 
is  pointed  out,  btit  erroneously,  as  that  of  Anna,  tbo  East 
Anglian  king,  and  another  as  that  of  bis  son,  who  fell  in 
the  same  battle.  There  are  some  remains  of  a  priory  for 
the  canons  of  8t  AugUftUn;  this  priory  was  •  dependency 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Osyth  in  Essex;  lis  yearly  revenues  at 
tbo  dissolution  woro  48/.  8#.  H>d.  There  aio  lomo  maaiao 
of  aoothor  rdigiaua  bouMi  TbamppnimNtof  th«Mligi«ai 
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houses,  and  a  great  flro  in  HTl,  m  WtCffOuA  t»  Ifcw  led 

to  the  decay  of  the  town. 

Boteadale  is  in  tbe  liQitdred  of  Hartismere,  15  miles 
tiortb-Mat  from  Bury,  on  the  nad  ti»  Norwich  bjr  Seola. 
VTith  tiM  rtllnge  of  Rickingmll  InlWnr,  whieh  It  in  Bliek- 

burn  hundreii,  it  fbrms  a  street  of  more  than  a  mile  long, 
lined  with  indifferently  built  houses.  The  arR:i  of  tliu  two 
pariiihet  is  2060  acres;  their  joint  population  in  1631.  112U. 
nearly  half  afi;rieuUural.  Tno  market,  forreerly  held  at 
Boiesdale  on  hursday,  has  been  discunlinued,  but  there  is 
A  jearlv  tut.  The  chapel  at  BotesdulH  (the  pansb  is  only 
•  punaiialelnpelry)  bos  some  good  purtmuH  of  uerpendicu- 
I>ff  KKbitMton.  It  ii  dfldiealad  to  Sl  Batotpli;  and  the 
nalM  of  tha  Yillafa  ts  •  eorrnption  of  St.  Botolpb^  dale. 
Near  the  cburfh  is  the  g!nrr:r  ;ir-?fhoi.)l,  wliioli  had.  in 
1833.  above  3U  scholars.  iNear  Hotcsdale  i&  Redgrave 
Hall,  the  handsome  scat  of  Admiral  Wilson;  und  in  Red- 

EiTe  church,  which  is  about  i  milen  from  Botesdale,  is  a 
ndsome  tnonument  to  chief-juKiice  Sir  John  Holt. 
Brandon  is  in  tba  hundred  ot  Laokford,  aboat  l/uilfls 
Borth<nurth-we«t«f  Bivjr,  through  TLstfor^.  Tbo  ant  of 
«1m  wvish  »  MrOawn;  the  Mpulation  in  IS3I  vaa  ms, 
bareiy  oiwlenth  a^rteuUura].  'Aie  village  consists  of  three 
streets  along  ih©  Mildenhall,  B..'e<lon.  and  Thetford  roadn, 
whioh  converge  and  form  one  main  street  leading  br  a 
neat  stone  bridi^e  over  tlic  Luile  Ouso  into  Norfolk.  The 
bouses  are  for  the  most  pan  well  built,  i'be  church  is  a 
little  out  of  the  village  on  the  south-west,  and  is  a  gOod 
■truetme.  The  market  has  been  discontinued  for  naiijr 
|tM»;  bntthef*  ere  three  yearly  fairs.  Then  ere  etlen* 
•t?e  rabbitpwarrens  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  one 
elone  U  said  to  have  furnished  to  the  London  market  40,000 
ra!  ?  iis  \ciilv  Continuous  stmia  of  thu  finest  Hint  oc(  ui 
in  tile  cLialit  near  the  town,  and  are  dug  and  manufactured 
into  gun  (lint*,  a  branch  uf  industry  that  in  183!  gave  em- 
pioyiDent  to  6U  men.  Considerable  trade  is  canrMd  on  in 
•era*  malt,  coal,  timber,  and  other  goods,  favoured  by  the 
Mmntljeii  of  the  little  Ouae  or  Brandon  river,  which  peases 
OD  tM  north  aide  of  the  viUaM.  The  duke  of  Haniltoii 
and  Brandon  take<i  his  Initer  tiUe  frOtt  thl»  tflltgO.  There 
is  an  endowed  free  school. 

Haverhill  is  in  Risbridge  hundred,  about  16  miles  south- 
east of  Bury:  both  vdlage  and  parish  extend  into  the  adja- 
cent hundred  of  Hinckford,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  The 
eieeof  the  parish  is  3320  acres;  the  population  m  1831  was 
tOtfti  probably  a  fourth  agricultural.  The  village  consists 
of  one  iMrineipU  eUeet*  vide^  but  lined  with  poor  boneea, 
nraoing  fhna  toath-eeit  to  nortb-met  tbsOf  tSe  reed  from 
Culfheji'f r  ;n  Cambridge.  The  church  is  a  largo  anticnt 
buililing.  and  there  are  two  di.ssenting  places  of  worship. 
There  wa.s  aniiently  aoother  chunh,  and  h  M  ,i  nulo  north- 
west of  the  town  was  a  castle,  of  which  there  are  no  re- 
mains. The  market  hasi  been  for  some  years  discontinued, 
but  there  are  two  yearly  fairs.  In  tbe  year  1831.  173  men 
veto  emplojed  in  lae  meniilbetnie  of  drebbel*  end  Toseen 
plat. 

Ixworth  is  in  Blackbourn  hundred,  7  miles  north-east  of 
Bury.  TV.',  nr  -a  of  the  parish  is  2320  acres;  tbe  population 
in  1831  was  1U61,  more  thiin  hulf  agricultural.  There  was 
antiently  a  priory  for  the  regular  canons  of  St.  AuL,'u*tin, 
founded  about  a.d.  UOO;  the  yearly  revenues  of  which  at 
tbe  dinaolution  were  28(i/.  St.  td,  (or,  according  to  some 
eotborities.  204^  9e.  A|dL)  glOH.  or  IM.  19§.  7ld.  deer. 
Tbe  ▼Ufaun  coadate  of  one  main  alreeC  ebniK  the  med  fton 
Bury  to  Norwich  by  Scole,  and  of  one  or  two  smaller  streets. 
There  are  »ome  remains  of  tbe  priory,  near  which  is  the 
periiili  rliuri-ii,  ,is  III  ill  but  antient  building.  Some  Roman 
remains  have  been  discovered  near  the  village.  The  market 
Vas  siven  up  some  years  sinee. 

Mendbsham  is  in  Hartismere  hundred,  about  19 
miles  north-north-west  of  Ipswich.  The  parish  has  an 
mea  of  4420  eetee:  the  popnlelion  in  1B3I  me  1838.  more 
than  tiP»4linds  agriealtural.  The  TillaKO  eonatile  of  mean  I 
bouses,  and  tbe  market  has  long  been  given  up.  The  church 
is  a  handsome  building,  and  there  is  a  Methodist  mwting- 
houie.  An  antient  silver  crown  of  sixty  ounees  weight  was 
found  here  near  the  close  of  tbe  seventeealb  eentury:  it 
was  suppemd  to  hitve  balonged  loeoe  of  Ibo  Btet  Anglian 
kings. 

Noedham-Market  is  in  Bosmere  and  Claydon  hundred, 
t  milea  nortb-irest  of  imviri),  on  tbe  tend  to  Bury. 
Ike  araa  «f  th*  feiiili  «t  BMrking.  io  vUA  tbe  pleee 
Mndi^  it  MIO  torn  AtftfnlmlM  in  tWl  mn  IM^  off 


which  1466  persons  belonged  to  the  hamlet  or  ebapelry  of 
Needham-Markei.  The  village  ounsiats  of  one  principal 
s  met  and  of  some  smaller  ones :  the  houses  are  neat,  and  some 
of  them  even  haodaome.  Tbe  chapel  is  a  oMati  budding* 
with  n  wooden  belfty ;  and  tbore  are  one  or  two  diwenting 
places  of  worship.  The  woollen  manufactuie,  fmrncrlv 
carried  on  here,  baa  been  long  extinct ;  and  of  late  yearn 
the  market  has  been  given  up:  a  little  paper  and  glue  are 
made.  The  Gippmg,  which  pe»si:s  the  town,  is  navigable. 
There  is  an  endowed  grammar-school. 

Neyland  oir  Naytaiid  is  in  the  bundrad  of  Babergh,  13  or 
14  milae  MitHMulh-west  of  Ipswich.  The  aien  of  the  pariah 
is  1470  BOfM:  the  popwlation  in  1831  wee  1047,  about  one- 
third  agrienitaraL  The  village  is  io  a  low  siiuatien,  en  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Stour,  over  which  there  is  a  bi  ick 
bridge,  and  M  occasiomdly  subject  to  inuuddUun.  There 
are  some  good  dwell  n-'  hou-es  in  the  place,  and  some  larjjo 
Hour-mills:  a  consukrable  quantity  of  corn  and  Hour  is 
sent  down  the  Stour  to  be  oonveyed  to  London.  There  ten 
yearly  fair.  The  church  is  a  baudsome  building,  end  thno 
is  a  luceting-liouse  for  IndepeodentSw  There » nimtional 
sobooL  I'he  marliet  bee  been  gi«nn  up  fur  some  yeers.  and 
the  woollen  manolbelore.  once  dourishmg.  is  quite  extinct. 

Wootpit  IS  ill  the  hundred  of  Thed«e»iry.  8  miles 
east  by  .soutli  of  Bury,  on  the  road  to  Slow-Market  an<l 
Ipswich.  The  area  uf  the  parish  is  2010  acres;  the  pop u- 
Istion  in  lb3t  was  bdi>.  less  than  liaU  Ngriculiaral.  Tlie 
ehnreh  is  built  partly  of  dint  and  chalk;  il  is  a  handsome 
building,  partly  of  dooonted,  pertly  of  peipeodMiular  cba- 
raeter.  Thote  ia  n  lerge  eouin  porch,  muon  enriebed.  but 
the  spire  is  mean.  The  market  has  long  been  ^iven  up ; 
but  there  is  a  yearly  cattle  fiiir,  .^e  of  the  largest  in  ilie 
'  I  unty,  r  not  in  England.  A  very  while  brick,  of  remark- 
ably iib&l  and  beautiful  appearance,  is  made  near  tile 
village. 

The  foUowine  villages  may  just  be  noticed.  Long  Melford 
is  in  Babergh  bundnid,  about  2  miles  north  of  Sudbury. 
It  oonaistaof  one  street,  neerly  n  mile  in  length,  entending 
along  tbe  road  fcorn  Sudbury  to  Bury.  The  ebureh  is 

large,  and  of  perpendicular  character,  with  an  oxteivi  vf. 
building,  (in  cbequer-work.  of  Unit  and  stone  &i  ihu  tost 
end.  Melford  has  some  01  i  iMiiujion-houses  and  an  alms- 
house or  hospital.  The  population  in  1U3I  was  2d  14. about 
one  third  agricultural.  Yuxfurd,  in  Hlylhing  hundred,  is  on 
the  Y'armouth  road,  about  4  miles  beyond  Saxmund- 
ham.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  a  well-built  street 
of  modem  houses.  The  population  In  1831  was  11^  Hninn 
(antiently  Bglesdone  or  Hagtlsdun)  faae  eone  blstorfeal  in- 
tercst  as  the  place  wliereSt.  Edmund  was  takfn  nnd  killed  by 
the  Danes.  It  is  in  thobundredof  Hoxne,on  l  inkofthe 
Waveney,  not  inr  iruin  Kye.  The  populati  a  ii  in  i  wa» 
1243.  FretsingQcId,  in  the  same  bundrtKl,  was  the  birth- 
plsoe  of  Archbishop  Bancroft,  and  the  place  to  which  he 
retired  after  his  deprivation.  The  population  in  1831  was 
1353.  Stradbrook  (population  in  1831.  1627),  in  tbe  seme 
hundred,  wn»  the  birtbpleee  of  Robert  Gioaseteate,  bishop  of 
Linodlii.  Seat  BergboU  and  Btrattbrd  St  Mary  are  both  in 
Samford  hundred,  near  the  bank  tin  Sinur,  between 
Golchesler  and  Ipswich.  East  Ber-l;  i  i  lius,  from  ihe  num- 
ber of  good  houses  in  it,  an  by\  ■  h  i  m  e  superior  to  iliat  of 
most  villages.  The  church  is  uf  purpcudirular  arcbiiecture, 
and  baa  some  curious  portions.  Stratford  is  pleasantly 
situated,  and  baa  a  handsome  cbureb.  At  Fresioii.  on  tlw 
bonk  of  the  Orwnll,Hi  the  seme  bondrsd.  ia  a  quadrangular 
stone  tower,  about  ten  Ibet  by  twelve  in  area,  and  six  stories 
high,  with  a  polygonal  turrst  at  each  angle.   Its  date  and 

Eurpose  are  not  ascertained.  The  populaiion  l  f  Er  st  Berg- 
olt  in  18S1  waji  136U,  of  Stratford  63U,  mul  ol  Fiesioo 
183.  WickharaM^irki  t  (population  in  1S3I,  12U'2',  in 
Wilford  hundred,  between  Woudbridge  and  Saxmundham, 
is  on  a  bill  commanding  an  extensive  proepeet.  Souib-Town 
and  Qorloston,  in  l«tlkingbiud  hnndted,  am  euburbe  of 
Yermoutb,  and  ate  indnded  in  iu  parlieroenlary  bounderiea. 
[YAawotrra.] 

Divi*ion$  for  Ecektitutieal  and  J>°^a<  /i^rjio jp;r.— Suf- 
folk is  partly  in  the  dioceso  of  Norwich:  it  was  foii:i  lU 
wholly  included  in  it;  but  by  the  late  alterations  in  the 
territorial  arrangements  of  the  church,  the  greater  part  of 
the  archdeaconry  of  Sudbury,  and  part  of  tbe  efebdeeeoory 
of  Suffolk,  have  beeotranaiwred  to  thediooaoe  of  lly.  Thn 
eestan  pntt  ii  in  the  fcrmer  dioBma>  tkn  weetem  iwt  in 
tbelnllM;  Th»  MmiBl  eeelminOmldWmm  of  theooiMfr 
miiidtonn»^ 
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By  Um  UQioi»  of  ouru  th«  number  of  benslleet  U  aoiut> 
darablf  reilutwl.    PNuliani  m  not  enumerated  above. 

Cliu]>el  -  i'' I  are  mrlti'U»(l  iii  tlur  fnurlh  cuUimn.  The 
abuvc  t'liumt. aliun  is  lioin  (Jux's  '  Clei;^y  Lisl'  fur  1842. 

The  jieculiur-i  are,  Hadli-iijli  hihI  MonUs  KUni^h  rL'<'li(rio<, 
and  MouUon  recloiy  aDd  vicarage,  belonging  to  Canterbury, 
and  FNekanbun  neloiy  And  vinngv,  belopging  to  Ro- 
cbeatar. 

The  eovnty  is  induded  in  the  Norlbtk  eireuit.  The  ueiiea 
arc  held  in  the  ipring  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  end  in  the 
summer  at  Ipwick.  The  judges  prwieod  tu  lhe»o  place* 
from  Cambricfge.  QuaiiL'r-iK!'i>ii.>ns  for  ihcir  ri-spi'i-Uvt;  ili- 
viuous  are  held  at  Bury,  Ijiswu  h,  F^tcIou,  and  VVwod bridge, 
'lliere  nro  cuunly  ^aoU  and  hi^iu:iL-s  ut  roi  reclion  at  Huiy  and 
Ipewich:  couniy  houses  of  cunuctiuii  at  Woodbi  id^e  and 
Moolea;  and  borouith  prisoiiH  at  Ipswich.  Bury.  BjOb  8lld> 
barr,  Aldeborgb.  Sonibwold,  and  Udord.  aoanty 
gaol  tad  houM  of  correetkm  at  I|ii«ieh  tm  boilt  ajk 
1790,  on  what  waa  then  considered  the  best  plan;  but  there 
are  several  defects  in  the  arrangement,  and  some  additions 
whii'li  ii^vc  lii'fii  mud(!  arc  iU  adapletl  to  the  original  plan. 
The  county  ^aol  and  house  of  correction  at  Bury  are  in  on 
airy  situiiiion.  just  out  of  the  tuwn,  well  drained  and  ^vcil 
ventilated.  The  house  of  correction  tor  females  \t  a  short 
distaitOO  from  the  gaol.    TIte  general  managemenl  both 

of  ibe  oouiuy  gaol  and  taouM  of  eorf«etioD»  tiid  of  the  boiuo 
ol  ooricetfon  Ibr  femaloa.  ia  latisfaetory.  Tbo  faoawo  of 

correolioii  at  Woodbridge  and  Recclcs  an;  ill  arraii^t-d,  and 
inadequiile  to  ihni  purpose.  Of  tli^  borough  prisons,  ^vmc 
aie  inadequate  and  iiifonveMonl  :  ihosi-  iit  Oiloiil  anri 
AhleUuixli  ^re  seldom  used  ;  and  for  liie  boruugh  ut  Bury, 
prisonei-h  are  commonly  sent  to  the  county  prison. 

Suffolk  IS  divided  lOto  the  '  Geldablo' portion,  in  which 
iatum  and  forfeituna  an  paid  to  the  king,  and  the  '  Fran- 
oIiImWi'  in  wbieh  tbay  ro  to  tbo  lords  of  tbs  liberties.  The 
Geldi^l*  part  oompremnds  the  htindrsda  of  Blythmg.  Bos- 
mere  and  Clayd  n  llnriismere,  Hoxne,  Lothingland  and 
Mmloid  (two  hail'  iiuiHlrcd>),  Suiiilord,  Stuw  and  Wangfard. 
The  sv^'Sions  held  at  ipswitdi  and  Hefiles  are  lor  thi>  por- 
tion. The  franchises  or  liberties  are  those  of — i.  St.  Ethel- 
red,  including  the  hundieds  of  Carlfurd,  (Jolnew,  l.oes, 
Plomesgaie.  Tbrsdliag,  aud  Wilford;  2.  St.  £dmuad»  la* 
sloding  the  hundreds  of  Baborgh,  Btaekbooro.  Coafiwd. 
Lacknmi  (inrludiog  tbo  half'hundted  of  Exning  or  Ixning, 
vMeh  is  the  part  of  the  county  near>>-  surrounded  by  Cum- 
briilkjeshire),  Ri^bridue,  Thed«'eslry,  and  Thingoe ;  and 
3.  ihe  Duke  (jT  Norii)ik,  i;icludinj»  certain  of  hw  manors,  for 
whu  h  he  returns  all  \vrit.s,  and  receive*  ail  tines  andameree- 
mcDta :  he  has  also  the  right  uf  appointuia  a  oorouer.  Tiia 
asssiani  Iv  ih»  two  liborliaa  of  St  KtUMaad  St.  Bd- 


bisblata 


raund  «re  hold  at  Woodbridge  and  Bury  respectively.  Tlia 
liberty  of  St.  Edmund  returns  a  grand  jury  at  the  asaiioa 
distinct  from  that  returne<l  by  tbo  rest  of  the  oounty. 

The  couniies  of  Norfolk aiM  SuflMkiMtainidsc OM  sba- 
riff  until  the  year  1676. 

Before  the  Reform  Act  Snflblk  retumed  sixteen  roera- 
bars  to  Parliament :  two  for  the  ooantv ;  and  two  each  for 
the  boroughs  of  Ipswich,  Bury,  finabary.  Eye,  Ch-ford, 
Aldeburgh,  and  Dunwieb.  Ipi^w irh  nnd  Sudbury  were  open 
boroughs,  but  very  corrupt;  Eye  had  about  JOo  voters; 
none  of  the  others  had  more  than  4U  voiers.  Hy  the  Reform 
Act,  the  cuunty  was  formed  into  two  divisions,  the  Eastern 
and  Western,  each  returning  two  members;  Dunwich,  Or« 
fordt  and  Aldoburgh  were  entirely  disfranchised,  and  Eye 
was  ndueed  to  one  member.  Eleven  members  are  there- 
for* nov  Mtwtiiod  from  Suffolk*  being  five  lass  than  befora 
the  Relbm  Aet. 

The  Eastern  division  of  the  county  pomprebends  the  hun- 
dreds of  Blything.  Bosmere  and  Cbydon,  Carlford,  Colnets, 
lloxne,  Loes  Lothingland,  Mutfurd,  Plomesgale,  Samford, 
Thredling.  Wanglord,  and  Wilford.  The  court  of  election 
it«  held  at  Ipswich  ;  and  the  polling-places  are  Ipswich, 
Woodbridge,  Needbam-niarket,  Fraiiilingbam,  6axmund> 
liam,  Be<tcl^  and  Halesworth.  Tlie  Western  divisioQ  eoot- 
prohends  the  hundreds  of  Babergh,  Blaekboorni  Coefurd, 
Hnrli^mere.  I^--kford,  Risbridge,  Slow,  Thedwestry,  and 
i'lunfjoc.  Tlie  court  of  electi  jn  is  held  at  Bury  ;  and  the 
l)()lhin;-staiujns  are  Bury,  VVickliuin  Brook,  I^venbam, 
Stow-market,  iiote<wlale,  Mildenhall,  and  Hadleiqh.  A  slight 
addition  was  uiade  to  SudburVt  and  a  coosiderablv  one  to  Eye. 

The  eonstUuen^  ia  aa  foliowa:-^ 


EnsI  Suflolk 
West  Suflolk. 
Ipswirh  * 
Bury  .  . 
Sudhurv  . 
Eve  : 


Vol«r«  oa  th«  BerUlar. 

WAS.       1839  W. 


6147 
4962 
1418 
«54 
578 
278 


6404 
6091 
1619 
704 
.^94 
33S 


l^lnaabeie 


ItMrUvlaCSal 

«ai|iM|«nvbr ' ' 


Hittnry  and  Antiqtdliex. — Suflolk  appears  to  hare 
ruraprehended  w  ith  Norfolk  in  ihe  temtorios  of  the  Sii 
C£ifuy<ni  of  Ptolemy,  called  by  others  ibe  lean i ;  or.  if  we 
lulluw  RIcIkiii]  111  Cneiicester,  it  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Ctfiunniiiiin.  one  ol  tlie  divt«iion!i  of  the  great  loenian  nation. 
It  wiis  nirliided  in  ilic  l{o(n;iu  pro\ ince of  Flavia  CwsarienM-i. 
There  were  suveiai  Brutttli  or  Roman  towns  in  this  county, 
as  the  Silunutgus,  Catnbrelonium,  and  Ad  Aosain  of  Auio- 
ninUB,  and  probably  tbo  Viila  Fauslini  and  Ictuni  of  the 
same  wnier ;  and  the  Gariaonenum  of  the  Noutia  Imperii. 
The  river  Wuveney  and  its  valley  appear,  in  the  Briti<h  and 
Roman  |>eriods,  to  have  been  one  uf  the  branches  of  that 
great  o^stuary  which  pencttaierl  >o  dcupiy  inland  ui)  ihiri  side 
of  the  island,  a*  ilescrdiid  c  l>(.«%vhere.  [^NoKroLK.  v«>i.  xvi., 
)).  is'*.]  It  IS  there  iiiaiced  that  the  ossluary  penetrated  at 
least  as  far  aii  Hunguy  :  it  probably  extended  higher  up, 
lor  we  hnve  seen  that  traces  of  aniicnt  navigation  have  baaa 
notiood  aa  tar  up  as  Eye.  wbieh  must  liava  stood  either  upon 
a  branch  of  thi«  matuary,  or  on  some  navigable  river  ratt- 
ning  into  it. 

The  exact  locality  of  the  aboTe-mcntiotied  towns  has 
been  tlie  •-ubjert  ol  much  dilferencc  of  opitiiun.  It  will  he 
well  liral  10  tiuttct)  the  direction  in  which  liomun  or  other 
aniieiit  roads  liavu  been  traced.  A  ruad  from  Ijondinium 
(London)  and  Camalodumim  (Colchester)  entered  the 
county  at  Stratford,  between  Colchester  and  Ipa«rioh»  and 
leaving  Ip^wiehofl  the  nght,  ran  in  a  noribmrd  diMetios 
to  the  Ipswich  and  Norwich  mad  near  Needham>markatt 

iind  ihi'ii  coincided  with  the  )lre<^;nl  line  of  that  iwulttllit 
ijuits  the  couiUv  lo  enter  Norioik  at  .Scole  inn. 

Another  line,  'ihe  I'jdd.ir- way  .  ttr  "  leddur-wav."  entering 
the  county  tiom  Norfolk,  uoioxis  the  Little Ousc  near  Rush- 
ford,  runs  southward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  I  xworth,  vbare 
Roman  remains  have  \mn  diseoverwi.  We  believe  this 
road  has  not  been  traced  beyond  Ixwortb,  or  indeed  soircely 
so  far;  but  the  direction  of  existing  lanes  and  roads,  and  the 
names  of  places,  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  it  ran  by  Norton- 
Street,  VVooipii,  Keii  Strecl,  and  I^w-Stieei  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood uf  Bildciton,  and  po--.ibly  juined  the  roadalre&ily 
deM-nbed  at  i he  |iu--iage  ol  llie  Stour  at  Slratfonl.  '  The 
leknield-way,'  or  '  ickniekl-Streei,  croi«ed  the  county  m  a 
sotttbrwast  direction  from  the  Little  Quae  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  N«vmarfcot  Another  Itna^  neatly  parallel  to  that 
appears  t9  b«i«  iw  ftwB  tlw  aoviea  «f  tJw  Wftv«iMf  v$A 
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liltle  Ouaa  (perhapt  ibaD  die  narrowest  p«rt  of  the  as^tu- 
mtjt  vhiftb.  Menvdias  to  aome  tndilioim  insulated  2«ioriblk> 
by  Izworth  to  the  neigbbourhood  ofBnry.  Both  iheee  rauh 

must  hn.  crossed  the  line  of  ths;  Pedilar-unv,  the  latter 
ne»r  l.v  vi  nrilj.  the  former  a  few  nules  north  ol  il.  Besides 
ihe^L  ,  I  111  VI  v  M  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  a  road 
which  entered  the  county  across  the  ajsluarj  of  ibe  Waveatjy 
at  Bungay,  and  ran  by  Halesvorth  to  Dunwich :  it  is  known 
at  Sl«oe-Street;  and  a  road  crossed  the  south-western  eor- 
iMTor  the  connt J  by  Haverhill,  part  of  a  line  from  Cama- 
lodunum  (Colcheater)  to  Gamboritnm  (Cambridge).  Tbete 
wre.  we  believe,  all  the  known  ttndt;  but  the  remarkable 
peculiarities  in  thedirection  ofexi'-tiiig  mads  and  lunes  con- 
▼inee  us  that  a  Roman  road  entered  the  county  ;utu«s  tlic 
»«tuary,  now  the  valley  of  the  Wavcney,  near  Harleston  in 
Norfolk,  ai)d  ran  to  PeasenhaU.  in  a  direriion  winch  if  run- 
tinued  would  meet  the  coast  at  Aldeburgh.  We  think  it 
mobable  too  that  a  line  of  road  branching  firom  this  at 
rneenball,  nr  perhaps  croiaring  it,  in  which  case  it  may  have 
roioe  from  near  Southwold  and  BIythburgb,  or  else  from 
Dunwich,  ran  into  the  line  of  road  first  described  by  Stone- 
Strcel.  m  tlie  neigiihuuihood  of  Needham-Mniket. 

Ad  Aiis.im  may  be  fixed  ;it  Sirntford.  Thu  dibtance  from 
Colrliester  (C.iiualodunuin)  coincides  with  that  given  by 
Antoninus,  and  the  name  Strat-ford,  indicative  of  its  posi- 
tion un  the  line  of  a  Roman  road  or  'street.'  convinces  us 
llml  thia  position  is  eorreetly  fixed.  The  distance  givm  by 
Antoninas  of  the  positions  between  Ad  Anssm  and  Venta 
Ic**noriim  (Culsler,  near  Norwich)  prevent  our  fullowin;^  Uie 
d.recl  line  of  roiui  ;  and  the  ^tatIOIls  C'utnbretoiiiuiu  and 
Siti>rniVKus,  which  occur  in  the  interval,  must  be  coiisidoreil 
as  doubifui.  The  proposal  to  fix  them  respectively  at  Grun- 
di^burgh,  or  rather  Burgh,  near  Ipswich,  where  there  is  an 
aauent  encampment,  and  at  Dunwich.  is  perhaps  the  best 
supported  }>y  a  general  though  not  exact  accordanoa  with 
the  AniMUiae  dieianees^  and  witb  the  recasntwd  pt«*smi- 
oenee  of  Dunwich  in  earty  Saxon  timet.  It  may  be  added 
that  kiii^  Alfred  calls  Dunwich  '  Doincuoc-ceaster.'  furnish- 
in<;  thus  an  jilier  iiidiciitiuii  of  its  Roman  origin.  The  propo- 
sal to  fix  Sitom:i(;us'at  Stowmarket,  or  Woolpit,  we  bold  l^> 
be  inadmissible.  BIythburgb,  though  it  has  a  bolter  claim 
than  either  of  these  pkoes,  is  not,  we  think,  so  well  suited 
na  Dunwich.  Camden's  opinion  that  Cambretoninm  was  at 
Bretlenhnm,  is  not  oljcctionable  in  itadf,  but  it  rendeie  it 
difficult  to  flx  the  poKition  uf  Sitomogus.  As  for  Iciani 
and  Villa  Faustini.  we  can  only  conjecture  that  the  first  was 
at  Ixworth,  where  are  some  Roman  remains,  and  the  second 
on  the  Roman  rond  at  Yn\ley,  near  Eye.  Burgh  caalle.  tuie 
o(  the  most  remarkaVde  Roman  remains  in  Eastland,  is  de- 
scribed elsewhere.  [Buhgh  Castlk,  vuI.  vi.,  p.  26.]  It  is 
genetnlly  aopposed  to  have  been  the  Garlaiirionum  of  the  No- 
titia.  but  this  may  be  donbtad.   [Nobvolk.  toU  xthf  p. 

R  innan  antiqnitie*  have  licen  found  at  Blythburgh.  on 
Buii^'ay  common,  at  Bury,  at  Danwich.  at  Eye,  at  Ilaugli- 
l.  v,  near  Siowmarkct,  where  a  Norman  castle  was  erected 
ou  the  site  of  a  Roman  ramp,  at  Icklingbuin,  near  Mildeti- 
ball.  at  Ickworth,  near  Karv,  at  Ixning  or  £\ning,  near 
Newmarket,  ai  Ixworth,  at  Pakenham  near  Ixworih,  where 
n  toMollated  pavemonl  was  dug  up,  at  Slow  Lugtoft  in  the 
aame  netghbourhood*  iriien  am  tne  mmiM  a  eaoM,  at 
Felixtow  near  the  month  of  the  Deben,  and  at  'Wenliam 

near  Stratf  ord. 

In  the  AiiKlo  Saxon  pcrioil  Suffolk  pas*ed  throu^li  :».uii-  i 
Inr  rliati^e*  to  Norfolk.  [NoRroi.K.]  It  wa»  pioliablyl 
settled  by  n  bodv  of  Angles  indcpendeat  of  those  who  occu- 
pied Norfolk.  The  names  of  South  Folk  and  North  Folk 
ducnbtt  the  relative  poaitiooof  thoM  two  bodise.  Suffolk  was 
probably,  from  ito  proximity  to  the  other  Anglo-Saxon 
slates,  the  more  important  division  of  the  two,  and  the 
>oeno  of  several  evenU.  The  battle  in  which  Annas  or 
Anna,  king  of  East  Anglia,  and  his  son  Firroiniijs,  fell 
Cghting  against  Penda,  kinp  of  Memis  (a-d.  664),  is  sup- 

SiM*!  It'  have  occurred  at  Bull  cami>  or  Bnlcliamp,  near 
Ivthbur^'h.  Annas  is  »aul  to  have  been  buried  ai  Hlyth- 
buVeh.  $).  Edmund,  king  of  East  Anglia,  contemporary  of 
Bthelrsd  i«  btotber  and  predecessor  of  AlCired  Ike  Oceat, 
was  taken  by  the  Danes  ik.n.  S70),  and  enelly  murdeied 
at  HagiKdiiii.  ihav  Iloxne  (on  the  bank  of  the  Waveney, 
DearSfule),  and  uas  first  buried  there,  but  his  body  was 
afierwanls  removed  to  Bury,  which  has  obtained  from 
him  its  distinctive  title  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  In  the 
Diaidi  vara  in  elm  leign  of  EtliMrc4  lU  Ipamdi  vpa  Iwieo 


plundered  by  the  Danes,  onco  in  a.d.  991,  and  s/taini«nyam 
afterward^  A.nh  993.  Agnin,  in  aji.  1010,  they  oeenpiei 
the  town,  extended  their  mvages  inland,  and  gained  a  Vle- 

tory  over  the  Visi  Anglians,  wb  i  under  the  r  general 
Ulfoytel  or  Ulf  k)".ile,  made  head  a,':uiiht.  ilirm.  The  scene 
of  this  battle  is  m'.  staled.  In  t!i<:  t  losin^^  5i»;riiid  of  th» 
Anglo-Saxon  dynasty,  Suffolk  was  a  separate  earldom, 
under  Gurth,  the  brother  of  Baidd  IL  Qoith,  as  veil  as 
Harold,  fell  at  Hastings. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Stephen  and  Henry  of  Anjou,  after- 
wards Henry  II.,  Ipswich,  which  was  held  by  Hugh  Bigod 
fbr  Henry,  wss  Uken  by  Stephen  (jlo.  1 153).  In  the  war 
of  Henry  the  younger  and  his  brothers  ai,'«in8t  iheir  father, 
Henry  11.,  a  body  of  Flemings  under  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
a  partisan  of  the  yuuni^  ])rince,  landed  in  Suffolk,  at  Wal- 
ton, south-east  of  Ipswioh,  and  were  joined  by  Hugh  Bigod. 
one  of  the  roost  powerful  noblemen  of  these  parts.  After 
vainly  besieging  Walton  Castki,  thqr  adifanodd  inland, 
and  at  Feniham  8t.  Geaovnve,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Lark,  between  Bury  and  Mildenball,  were  met  and 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  above  ten  thousand  Flemings,  by 
the  king's  array  under  Richartl  de  Lacy  and  Humphrey  de 
Buhun,  eonstaole  of  En^iland.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  and 
his  wife  were  taken  prwoners  (a  h.  1 1 73).  Bigod,  who  had 
still  a  considerable  force,  made  hta  peace  with  the  guvern- 
menL  In  the  civil  war  of  John,  the  county  was  reduced  to 
subilection  (A.i>.  ISlGi  by  William  FitzpierH.  Robert  Fita> 
waiter,  and  William  de  Huntingfield,  dispatched  lot  the 
purpose  by  Prince  I^uis  of  France,  whom  the  liarons  had 
invitcfl  over  to  oppose  Jnfita.  In  the  riiiiurreclion  uf  the 
popul.i  o  lu  the  tune  of  Richard  II.  (aj».  i.1»2),  those  of 
Suffolk  took  arms,  and  murdered,  at  Bury,  Sir  John  Caven- 
dish, chief  justice  of  England,  and  some  of  the  monks  of  the 
abbey.  The  Essex  insurgents  appear  to  have  been  driven 
into  this  county  after  iheir  first  defeat  at  Billericay,  and 
aafl^d  a  second  defeat  atSodbaiy*  In  the  rebelUoo  dt 
Lambert  Simnel.  Henry  VII.  lafaed  n  army,  wbteh  he 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Oxf  r  1  to  oppose 
a  descent  winch  be  was  apprehensive  might  be  wade  in  this 
county  by  a  force  from  Flanders.  In  the  disturbances  caused 
by  the  attempt  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  minister  Wolaey 
to  raise  mooey  by  a  royal  decree  (a.d.  1526),  the  people  uf 
Boflblk  nse  in  rebelUoti,  but  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  8n^ 
fblk  preeailed  on  them  to  dispone.  A  part  of  the  inhaW^ 
ants  of  Suffolk  took  part  in  Rett's  r^liion  (a.d.  1549). 
On  the  death  ofEdward  VI.  and  the  proclamation  of  Lady 
Jane  Gray  a^  }v.^  successor,  the  Princess  Mary,  Edward's 
sister,  who  wais  at  .Kenninghall  in  Norfolk,  removed  to 
Framlingbara  Castle,  where  her  partisans  flocked  to  her. 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Jane's  father-in-law  and 
general,  advanced  to  Newmarket  and  from  thence  to  Bury 
to  oppose  Mary,  but  retired  next  day  to  Cambridge;  and 
the  general  feeling  of  the  kingdom  being  in  ikvoor  of  Maty, 
she  advanced  from  Framliogham  to  LendoB^  diswiasillg  hot 
Suffolk  forces  by  the  wav. 

In  the  middle  ages  Suffolk  appears  to  have  aiioi:ndcd  with 
religious  establishmenla.  Tanner  (A'o/i7»a  Mona^tiai)  enu- 
merates fifty  abbey*,  piiories,  hospitals,  or  colleges.  Only 
three  however  of  the  greater  monasteries,  vir.  those  with 
2V0L  clear  yearly  revenue,  weio  in  the  county,  mz.  the 
abbeys  of  6l  Edmunds  Bury,  SibtoOt  and  Butley.  The 
yearly  rerenue  of  Bury  abbey  (Benedictine)  at  the  dissolu- 
ii  n  .,:ui  233r>/.  I6.T.  gross,  or  I()5'J/.  Hy.  iHrf.  clear;  that 
ut  Butley  .'Vbbcy  (for  canons  of  St.  Auj^usiin)  w;is  318/. 
17*.  2|<1;  and  that  of  Sibton  Abbey  (Cistercian)  was  ZTjO/. 
16«.  7id.  The  interesting  remaiiituf  Bury  Abbey  are  noticed 
elsewhere  and  the  monastic  ruins  of  Bungay.  [Bury  ;  BtiN- 
OAY.]  Of  BuUey  Abbey,  between  Woodi»ridge  and  Orford, 
the  gate-bouie  ia  the  pritMtpal  imnain ;  it  is  tneorporated 
ill  a  moden  nanaion :  timro  ■«  eomo  other  remains  of  the 
abbey,  bnt  of  less  moment.  Of  Siblon  Abbey,  which  is 
near  Yoxford.  on  the  road  from  Ipswich  to  Yarmouth,  there 
are  extensive  remains.  The  monastic  ruins  of  Eye,  Dun- 
wich, and  Clare  ha\e  been  noticed  m  the  former  part  of  this 
article.  There  are  some  remains  of  Usrringlleet  Priory  for 
canons  of  St.  Augostin  new  LowfMolb*  of  Leiston 
Premonatiataniian  abbey*  imar  the  cosat,  between  Dun* 
wieh  aniA  AUsiburgh ;  and  of  Meodham  Claniac  priory,  on 
the  Waveney.  the  latter  partly  converted  into  a  farm-house. 
Of  eastellaled  remains  the  most  remarkable  are  Framling* 
ham,  Orford,  and  Clare,  already  noticed  ;  Biinj^ay,  noticed 
elsewhere  [BunoayJ;  and  Metuogham  and  Wingfield. 
MoHiilghfm  Qiatla  ia  pear  Bnn^y ;  a^omidaiabla  ^ortioa 
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of  tbs  gat&>to«or  and  fragments  of  the  walls  ftre  standing. 
WingA  Id  u  near  Eye,  th«  souih  or  entrance  fiont  U  atill 
•DIIn;  Um  weat  &i«Ja  bat  bcett  made  ititu  a  farm-huuse.  Of 
old  UMllioD-houMt,  with  which  the  county  abounds,  Klix- 
ton  hall  near  Bungay  ;  Giflatd'c  hall,  at  fitoka  bj  Najrlaod, 
on  the  Siour ;  Helmingbam  hall,  Mar  Dobeilbatt ;  Hflti- 
grave  hall,  ii:jr;l;-« uf  R;iiy ;  Kcr.iwcll  h^ll  and  Melford 
ball,  noar  isatlUury  ,  aad  i^irl^aui  hiili  near  1m  umlingbam, 
may  be  mentioned. 

^ew  aveats  oonneotad  vith  the  great  civd  war  of  Charles 
I,  oaaumd  in  this  aounty.   In  the  Dutch  war  ofCbarles  II. 
tim  fiania  engasemaou  «ai«  firagbt  on  Uia  oataL  Tba  flrat 
waM  fought  3rd  JuDa.  166t,  off  LowaMoOb.  Tha  Snglisb 
ficrt  coDttisted  of  oaa  hundrad  and  (bnrlaen  abipaof  war  and 
a  number  of  firethtm  and  kctebaa,  andar  tlie  duke  of  York 
(afterwards  Jame«  II.),  having  under  him  Prince  Rupt-rt, 
the  earl  of  Satulwii;!),  Pi-nn,  Lawson,  Ay»eo©(«  Ayscoiigh), 
and  other  adaiiral!> ;  and  the  D  tcli  tiefi,  ot'aboro  one  liuii- 
diad  ahipa  of  war,  beudos  small  vesseli,  under  admirals 
ChNbim  jBaailiatIt  CSortenaer.  Cornelius  van  Tromp,  and 
Mutn,  Mm  b  aafero  bkUlc     Duteh  vara  baaian  with 
tba  loaa  of  of  ghtaen  nwn  af  war  takan  and  fiMMaen  annk  or 
burned.   The  Krglisb  lost  one  ihip.   Tlie  second  battle 
was  fought  iij  SoLitliwold  Bay  or  Sole  Bay,  in  1672.    A  com- 
bined 'i<  t.  rns  ting, according  to  the  lowest  statement,  of 
aixty-Hve  Knglish  and  thirty-five  French  men-of-war,  under 
the  duko  of  'York  as  comroander-in  chief,  having  under 
bim  th«  earl  offiandwiob.  Sir  Josapb  Jordan,  Count  d'Elrees. 
tht  Fianah  adinml.  and  othani ««a  ly ine  in  the  bay  io  eare- 
iess  security,  in  spile  of  the  vanMiBg  of  Lord  Saodvieb,  who 
had  pointed  out  the  danger  of  tbeir  being  surprisad,  when  a 
Dutch  tieet  of  seventy-five,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  of 
ninety-one  men-of-war  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  ves- 
sels, under  De  Ruyter,  as  oominander-iti-chief,  with  Evert- 
ten.  Van  Ghent,  Bankert,  and  others,  came  unexpectedly 
on  tbem,  on  the  2i>Ui  uf  Ifa^.  A  severe  bat  indecisive  action 
•oraed.  Tba  Kogliab  hM  tutah^ar war,  two  barnad^thne 
annk,  and  obo  taken.  The  aari  of  Sandwieh  was  Wnad.  and 
a  number  of  ofHcers  and  2000  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  French  are  charged  with  having  hung  back  in  con- 
sequence of  -f'rr*  t  injttructions from  their  own  government ; 
however  ihcy  lost  two  ships,  and  their  rear-admiral  was 
killed.   The  Dutch  lost  only  three  ships  of  war,  but  a  great 
aumbar  of  anaUar  vassaU ;  ibair  ka>  of  man  was  piobiabljr 
gtaal,  as  lbs  8tata»43onanl  Ibrbade  tho  publieatioD  of  it. 


(Ordnance  Survnqf  Knetand ;  Conybeara  and  Phillipa'a 
Outlinetqf  the  Oeul^tgy  qf  England  and  fValet;  Rickman's 
Gothic  Arehitecture ;  Beautiet  tjf  England  and  ffcde*; 
Gardner's  History  of  Dunuriekj  Bonthey's  Naval  Hittory, 
in  Lardaei'a  CMliMt  Moptediat  Obrtol  iKdory 
land  i  fitrh&iHtitiarp  npert ) 

Statistics. 

Jhfmlation  and  Occupatiom. — In  1831  Suffolk  ranked  the 
ninth  among  the  agricultural  counties,  and  31,491  families 
out  of  61,633  ware  'chiefly  employed  in  agricuUnra.'  In 
mannfbeturingandnon-agrieulturaf  oecupaiions  it  ttaad  tbo 
thirty-sixth  in  tba  list  of  Baglish  counties.  In  the  manu- 
facture  of  mixed  silk  and  worsted  stuffs  269  men  were  em- 
]ilo)L'd  at  Sudbury;  173  men  were  em|  loved  in  drabbets 
and  Tuscan  pliiii  at  Haverhill,  and  11  at  fleddington  •  42 
in  Hilk  at  GHmiiroid  ;  a  few  at  Lavcnhum  ;  and  13  weavers 
at  Hadleigh.  At  Brandon  60  men  were  vmpioyed  m  mak- 
ing gun-dinla.  At  tbo  naM  period,  of  males  aged  20  and 
upwards,  tboro  wo  ISSd  ooeupiers  of  land  employing 
labourers;  lltl  ooetlpieta  not  employing  laliourers;  and 

cent,  of  ibo  tuial  luaiu  Jjupulj-Uun  uf  ilic  abovu  a^c.  'i  he 
remainder  of  the  male  pupulaiiun  aged  20  and  upuardi  wa« 
thus  distributed : — employed  lu  manufactures,  676  ;  m  retail 
trades  and  handicrafts,  18,167;  capitalists,  bankers,  and 
members  of  the  profoaions,  2t<28 ;  non-apicuUnral  labourocit 
6336  ;  domestic  servants,  1343 ;  otbor  malaa  afod  SO  ud 
upwards,  4940.  Tba  nanbar  of  mala  servants  under  So  waa 
690  ;  and  thera  vara  11,4B3  ibmalo  oarranti. 

The  popnlatiOB  of  lb*  OOOft^  Mtbo  f 
as  under:— > 

iiiy,3-io 

l'i2,223 

150,i48 
1«1»02S 

Tho  population  fatcreaaad  I04»SM  frook  1801  to  I841» 

bein^  49  per  cent. ;  the  increase  for  England  during  the 
same  period  bein^  ;9'9  per  cent.  The  details  of  the  census 
of  1841  are  not  .i  t  IlIIv  published,  but  the  number  of  in- 
habited houses  was  64,081;  uninhabited  iZM  \  and  677 
were  building. 

Tba  population,  fcc  of  aaoh  bnndiad  and  boroml^  %»• 
oordinf  to  tbo  oeoaua  of  18Sli  vaa  aa  Mlova  >^ 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


MsSci 

101,00  i 
111,988 
132.410 
145.769 
164.107 


210.431 
234,211 
270,642 
296.317 
315^129 


Babersh  .  .  •  ,  . 
Biackbourn  .... 

Blyihing  

Bosmere  and  Claydon 

Carlford  

Coiiieis  

Cosford 

Hdru.-.mera  .  .  •  . 
Huxne  •  •  •  •  > 
Lackftad  .  •  .  «  • 


land  

Plumesgate  .... 

Risitridi^e  «  •  .  •  . 
Sacnfurd    .  <  •  ■  • 
Stow  ....... 

Thedwestry  .  .  .  • 
Thingoe  .  ,  .  ,  . 
TbradlioK  .... 

Wangford  .... 

Wilfoid  

Bury  St.  Edmunils 
( Bo  rough  J 
Ipswich  .  .  do.  . 
ludhaqr  .  .  daw  . 

Totala  


UOCSBS. 


BaUd- 
tof. 

UuiD- 

hnbitti). 

fan  ilia* 

chiefly 
employed 
Inaipv 
euUuit. 

FamtHM 

chiefly 
einliloysd 
io  trade. 
auuuCke- 

turei. 
and  hail- 

dieraft. 

All  olhar 
Kainiliri 

DM  oom 
priaed  Io 

the  two 

pieced- 
In, 

elaatei. 

4,489 

6.179 

15 

1U3 

2,996 

1390 

793 

1,929 

2.866 

4 

32 

1,979 

690 

286 

3,917 

4,998 

13 

88 

2.799 

1.361 

948 

2.361 

2,691 

6 

21 

1.808 

666 

228 

1,014 

1,326 

6 

13 

916 

244 

136 

647 

883 

2 

9 

.VJ2 

188 

103 

1,917 

2,167 

8 

61 

1,146 

cuo 

411 

2,412 

3.6^9 

19 

26 

2,212 

940 

407 

3,162 

3.282 

6 

34 

2,227 

734 

321 

2.713 

20 

63 

1,123 

821 

769 

%m 

S,708 

31 

48 

1.148 

867 

763 

2.565 

3,302 

22 

itu 

1.180 

870 

1.252 

2.3^3 

6 

26 

1.230 

639 

514 

2,»f)0 

3.349 

17 

58 

2.187 

870 

21)2 

1.6ji 

2,187 

7 

24 

1,494 

416 

277 

1,390 

1.716 

19 

25 

907 

498 

311 

US3 

2.139 

11 

29 

1,661 

366 

213 

90S 

l.«4 

6 

12 

891 

203 

130 

486 

668 

1 

1 

463 

169 

36 

2.454 

2.810 

9 

64 

1,179 

1.071 

560 

1,108 

1,490 

3 

93 

966 

326 

269 

2,231 

2.429 

10 

61 

141 

1,299 

989 

4,U0 

4,460 

36 

214 

274 

9.490 

1.686 

071 

1,076 

2 

36 

64 

720 

302 

60,139 

04,633 

369 

1.141 

31.491 

18,116 

11.926 

OCCUPATIONS. 


MalM. 


11,872 
7,246 

11.960 
6.478 
3,227 
2,173 
6,229 
8.726 
8.261 
6.539 
6,560 

7.425 

5.506 
8,070 
5,679 
4,133 
5.068 
3,046 
1.703 
6,683 
3.679 

6,246 
9.169 

2.211 

145.769 


11,806 

7,021 
12.227 
6,478 
3,121 
2.196 
6.260 
9,M$ 
8.139 
6.570 
0,994 

7.830 
5,779 
8.146 
4,668 
4.170 
5,035 
2,976 
1.625 
7.022 
8.704 

6.190 
11.032 
2.466 

160.548 


Total  ef 


23,678 
14.267 
24,177 
12.956 
6,.148 
4, ,369 
1M09 
17,871 
16,399 
I3.J09 
13.444 

15.255 
11.286 
16.216 
11.242 

8,308 
10.IU3 

6.022 

3,32b 
13.606 

7.481 

11.436 
20,201 
4.677 

896,317 


Male* 


5,609 
3.553 
5,'J67 
3.193 
1.676 
1.066 
2,404 
4,171 
4.033 
3,133 
8,121 

3,746 
2.722 
3,980 
2,080 
2.039 
2.48S 
1,556 
754 
3.804 
1,788 

8.8H 

4.609 
1,143 

71.375 
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Omrnhf  Eammm*  Crimtt  ^e;^aiH  ispendad  fee  the 
nlwr  of  th«  psors— ir4a'4t-M  (paaaal  wmnX  «MUA ; 
177S.  56.804&;  l7g»«4hB«  (avmgi),  IMtnl  Th»  nwi 
•xpended  in 

£  X.  J 

1801  wu  119,963,  being  11  4  foe  «aoh  tababttMt. 
lail       226.714     H     19  3  n 
IMI  ..  S40.384     »     17  9  „ 
1891  ..  t7e.6SI     ,»    18  S     /  » 

In  e  irli  i>f  the  following  JMn  Midillg Stth Mfld),  tb*  M* 
pendiiure  was  as  under 

MMb       vm.       mj.       183a.      isas.  law. 

£224."'04  £187,896  Xnfi, 170  £130.683  £145,1"!  £l<11,536 

The  expenditure  in  the  last  of  the  above  years  would  ave- 
raga  •bout  1 1«.  Sfd.  for  e«ch  iuhabitatit.  The  total  expendi- 
tura  for  the  vtar  vtMag  Sfttb  March,  IHM,  was  34X609/. 
Thm  MTing  en0t>d  bat#>Mi  that  >«ar  and  1840  amounted  to 
lS3,17Ai!..  «r  4*  par  cent  ;  DaiMly.  uodar  the  baadi  of  nliat 
and  nwintanance.  103,973^.,  or  42  per  cent;  in  niitt  of 
law.  Sic,  6590/..  or  86  per  cent. ;  and  in  miacallaneou;  cx- 
peo»«a,12,6 1  J/.,  or  64  per  rent.  The  number  of  j  i  ,r  Uw 
unions  u  16,  coraprisinp  j(j7  po.ri'liLb  and  a  popukiinju  ■  ! 
281,320  according  to  the  ceiisua  of  1831:  there  are  2 
pariaboa  with  a  populalion  of  11|436,  which  are  not  in  any 
anon.  The  number  of  poupaia  ntiovod  duriog  ibo  quorter 
onditiR  Lady-day.  1848.  woo  82.180  (4308  ilt'door.  ond 
37,874  out'door),  beinK  11  percent,  of  the  population,  the 
proportion  for  England  being  8*6  per  cent.  The  illegitimate 
birili5  in  1h30  were  4i  -,  r  i  ii  21;  in  En^I i  n  1  I  in  20. 
The  numbers  affiliated  in  lb34-.>  were  311  ;  anu  in  1835-6, 
209.  Bastard  children  cbar^teable  on  the  poors'-ratu  in 
103^-6,  iiiS,  or  I  in  190  of  the  whole  populntion*-— in 
Bnftland  I  in  216.  Lunatica  and  idiots  chargeable  on  the 
MOM  fund  in  1836,  348.  or  1  ia  889;— in  Engbuui  l  in 
I88S.  Proportion  per  oont  of  jtraoot  worriod  nodor  81 
years  of  age  in  1848.  It8{— in  Influd  twl  Wolo^  8^  Ibf 
the  two  Mxe^. 

The  annual  value  of  real  prop'  ;  ty  iKMisied  to  tlic  property- 
tax  in  1815,  was  I,l'j7,404/.  The  sum  raised  for  poor-rate, 
ci>iintv-r3te,  and  other  lu<-al  purposes,  for  tho  yoOrondlBg 
%Hh  idarcb,  1833,  was  300,016/..  levied 

On  land       .          .          .  £247,543 

Dwelling-houses       ,          •  45,622 

Milla.  (aotories,  &o.  •         •  *.8e8 

Monoffil  icoBtib  BOffgMioii,  Im.  1.888 

•    TMil  £880^818 

The  amonnt  expended  was— 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor           .  .  £269,098 

In  suits  of  Usv.  r.  11:1  oval  of  poapers,  tta.  .  7.039 

For  olber  purposes  33.90U 

Total  money  expended  £300,058 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834.  exclusive  of  that  for  the 
nliefoftbo  yo  r,  was  15,87s/  ili-buriod  Oi  follows:— 
Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &e.      ,  £746 
OooU,  houses  of  coitiolioil.  «ll4  Hwfn- 

taioiDg  prisoners      .      .      .  A782 
Shir»>lMll  and  courts  of  Jurtko,  1»8ilil> 

io^  rapoira.  ko.      .      .      .  884 
Luootie  atjrlnma  .  903 

Prosecutions  *  .  .  .  2.509 
Clerk  of  the  peace  .  .  .  864 
Conveyance  of  prisoners  befofO  trial  l|ftS8 
Conveyance  of  transports  ■  .  818 
Vagrants,  apprehending  and  oonviyiiif  88 
CoMUUei.  high  tod  apociol  .  688 
OvDOor  .....  878 
^yment  of  principal  and  interest  of 

dtiht   1,000 

1.280 


Total  £15,878 
Tho  coontf-rato  levied  at  difforant  period*,  and  tho  prin 
t^dtabuiioMDli,  vo  'ahovii  in  Iho  MIoirinK  tabbt— 
180&.     uu.       uai.      1^  IW. 
£       £         £        £  M 
loeomo         .    iiJUl   lS.fSS   17.188 '  18,487  17,78» 
Bxpendiluro  — 
Bridgeo      •      1,507       364     1,143       676  1,128 
«     4,738     1,M9     7,410     8,973  846 


£ 
778 
886 


UU. 

£ 


848 


1«S1. 

£ 
1.188 

1,301 


£  £ 
4.134  3,988 
8.130  8,887 


iToaooiiHan 

Constables  and 
vagrants    .         344        337      1,030       687  1,081 
In  ]  fi3-j  :liL'  Ihi-.l;;)!  i:.r  sirrins  and  higban9f.«ndtlM«K* 
penditure  thereon,  wttie  as  under: — 

Streets  and  roads  repaired  under  local  acta  262 
Turnpike  roads  ,         ,         ,      ,  221 

AU  oUmx  bighwafa     ....  3.888 


38.838 


Amonnt  ofnfBa  loviod 

Expended  in  repairs  of  highways  £26,371 
Law  and  otlKir  expeti»e«         .  466 

Total  expenditure   

Tbonomborof  tumpilte  tnuta  in  1839  waa  14;  iiMono 
from  lolls,  9.940iL ;  flmn  parish  eompositionai,  in  tion  of 
statute  duty,  871;  and  the  total  income  was  10,337/.,  the 
total  expenditat%  for  the  same  year  being  10,583/.  The 
assets,  includini^  arrears  of  income,  aDiv^uiUc  i  u,  2.117/.; 
tho  debts  to  34.28H/.  In  1836  the  debt  was  equal  to 'i  B 
years  of  the  annual  income  ; — the  proportion  for  England 
being  4^  years;  the  proportion  of  unpa^  inlereal  to  t&o 
toul  debt  was  18  por  coni..  the  mwito  Cnr  BngbHid  boing 
IS  por  cont. 

In  1839  thoehnreli*ntfl8Mnoanlod  to  1 1,9881. ;  and  3.194A 

applicable  to  the  same  objects  was  derived  from  other 
sources.  Id  1832  the  sum  derived  from  '  other  sources' 
UK-iuded  3.y79/.  from  estates  and  rent  chargc-i  TIil-  sum 
expended  for  the  purposes  of  the  Establishment  (unounled 
to  14,4-13/.  in  ib3u,  out  ofvUah  7,1841.  waw  oipondod  on 
repairs  of  churches. 

CritM. — Number  of  petaons  charged  with  criminal  0^ 
flmoea  in  tbo  aeptonaial  porioda  ontaig  1819. 1888,  1888» 
and  1840  z-i- 

ino-ii.  iiMii  t— y-M  U8i4a. 

Total         .         .    IjeO    1.943    2,631  3,470 

Annual  average     ,      1S5      277      375  I'l.'! 
Thonun)b«rii  committed,  convicted,  and arquiUed  lueach 
jaar  from  1834  to  1839  were  as  under : — 

183«.    laas.    iiy&    11137.    utati-  imo. 

Committed     484     460     628     493     606  627  484 

Aequitlod      138     134     187     188     183  188  188 

OonTictod      346     310     871     384     348  S7S  349 

In  1834  the  proportion  of  persons  committed,  to  the  total 
population  of  the  county,  was  1  in  612  ;  and  in  1840,  altow- 
inar  for  the  increase  of  population,  1  in  about  619. 

Of  484  criminal  olfenden  tried  at  tbo  aaaixes  and  semiona 
in  1840,  thoroworo  84  oinri^  with  offences  against  Iho 
person  ;  40  with  offences  against  property  committed  with 
violence;  401  (including  327  cases  01  simple  larceny)  with 
ofTunixs  ai^ninst  property  committed  witiiout  violence;  3 
with  malicious  offences  against  property;  3  for  forgery  and 
uttering  base  coin;  and  13  for  various  misdemeanors. 
About  oightj-tvo  per  coot  of  the  offonoea  wece  tboio 
againat  fNforty  ooannilted  trtthoni  vMonoa;  nnd  obant 
alxtaNMVonpiroantnwnoMaaofnaltplnroanf.  Sontonen 
of  OMtb  WHS  raoorded  In  1  caee,  wbieb  was  oommvtad  into 

transportation  for  life.  Of  349  offenders  convicted,  in- 
cluding; the  one  above-meutioued,  5  were  transported  for 
life  ;  1  for  above  15  years  ;  19  for  periods  varym^  fiom  lU  to 
lAyears;  21  from  7  to  10  years;  36  for  7  years — making  in 
oU  63  offenden  transported ;  1  was  imprisoned  for  above  9 
yam;  18  for  «  term  oxeeadiog  18  montba;  81  for  abovo 
8  raontha;  and  193  IbrO  montna  ond  nndor;  nnd  Ofrara 
whipped,  flned,or  disohargedon  sureties.  The  acquittals  were 
1.36  in  number;  in  16  oases  there  was  no  proteeutton  ;  in 
38  no  bill  was  found;  and  82  per-^i  ii"  werf  r  uiwl  noi  guilty 
on  trial.  Of  the  total  number  committed,  4(;u  *<  re  males 
and  84  females:  17  7  males  and  'i4  females  could  neither 
read  nor  write ;  173  males  and  63  females  could  read,  or 
read  and  write  imperfectly;  37  males  and  4  females  could 
raod  and  writo  woU;  onil  tboalnto  of  tnatnietion  of  13 
maha  md  8  Ibmslaa  vaa  not  aaeerlatned.  On  an  average 
of  several  years  the  proportion  of  uninstructed  criminals  in 
this  connty  mm  86  6  per  cedt.;  those  instracted  13  4  pw 
cent. ;— the  average  tftha  fmnoT  f«  Eng|tend  onilWalaa 
being  89  3  Mr  cent. 

Sopingi  BoiiAr.— Tbere  are  1 1  of  these  institutions ;  and 
tho  nuiAior  of  dapoiilon  and  ononnt  of  doposita  on  tho 
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SOUk  of  November  in  each  of  the  following  yean  was  as 


1833.  11TG.  183/.  Ia^^M  1839.  1940. 
Ko  of  dopoidior*  5.764  SC'S  "JMS  ' ti^3  9Ji3i 
Am.  oi  -iepwlu  XI7)lii)l  £Xi,';-Ji  £217316  J^ZIb  ;.KI  '£280.913 

The  distribution  uf  the  guou  invested  in  1830,  183-1.  und 
1839,OuUl9  80lh  of  November  in  eacli  vtir,  wrt>ai  under:  — 


M 


Depo- 
tilnn. 
1,763 
1,4^ 

%a 

IM 

61 


97 .3» 
I7.MO 


5.371     173,Ul    £,0«(     187,611   8.a<'3  :>55.780 
The  deposit*  of  200  friendly  societies,  not  reckoned  ahove, 

aiDpaDMd.  in  1840.  to  22.168/.;  and  86 7U/.  were  invested 

bjr  MO  ebaritable  institutions. 
Tb»  state  of  the  elcMhnt  ftindiiM  ia  1839-40  k  shown  in 

the  rolloiving  table:— 

■.An.  Tout 
Preeboldenor«v«iTdi*s  .    .    9,70S      9JM  6,764 

Co|>yhuldcr^<  and  customary  tenants  741  S70  1|S12 
Lua.>«huldHri4  fur  life  or  for  a 

term  40  22  62 

:>0l.  tenants  at  will  •  .  .  l.Gb3  1,283  2,966 
Truiitees  and  mortglfMB        .14  13  27 

S|ualifi«db/ offices  ...  134  131  265 
ointMidanflicBtoquiliSoalioM     83        98  179 

8.404      «,091  11.495 
JCJucattnn.—Bauaauy  of  tlM  Roturns  nuids  to  FteliB- 

niciit  in  ltt33:— 


Infuiit  ticliouU 

Number  of  children  at  such  1 
ages  ffOiB  2  to  7  yean  :— 

Mules  .  ■ 
Fsmalios  .  • 
Snc  not  speciflod 

Daily  schools 

NuiuIkt  of  childrL-n  at  such  ^hoollj 
ages  from  4  to  1 4  years : — 

Males  •  ■ 
FemalM  .  • 
SttnotipefliM  . 


Schoutn. 

117 


595 
639 
878 


961 


9,113 


Sehools 

under  daily  ia- 


Ml  of 

stroetkm 
Sunday  schools 

Number  of  ebildren  atsuchsohoob; 
,4tol5yean:~ 


1.078 


96,529 


28,642 


1M77 
13^013 
4.738 


S0,SS4 


Tlie  number  of  children  in  Suffolk,  in  1833,  between  the 
ages  of  2  and  16,  may  be  computed  at  about  77,000,  and 
between  4  and  14,  at  about  6G,U00.  Eighty  Sunday- 
schools,  attended  by  3130  children,  were  retumad  from 
places  where  no  other  schools  existed;  but  te  atl  other 
plaooa  ia  Iha  county  i)m  ehiUMn  had  also  tba  apportunitr, 
and  many  of  ibam  wore  in  fbo  baUt,  of  anenainK  daily 
schools  as  well;  but  to  what  extent  duplicate  returns  were 
caused  by  this  circumstance  cannot  be  ascertained.  Fifty- 
seven  schools,  ullended  by  3910  cliildren.  wcr«  both  Sunday 
and  daily  schools,  and  thus  far  only  can  duplicate  returns 
be  discovered.  Taking  the  numbers  returned  under  daily 
instruiction  (28,642).  and  tboao  attending  SuDday-eehools 
(30.8S0X  Ibe  total  Bumbor  of  ebiUran  is  58,872.  which  falls 
shait  by  mm  thousands  of  tbo  total  number  of  children 
biCwaaB  tha  ages  of  S  and  15.  Tbo  nnmbar  of  boardiog- 
38. 

MtanUaanee  of  SehooU. 


Br  yjia.iili 

■ncsl  from  MhoU... 

8ch€>- 
Un. 

Un. 

SakJi. 

SdMUn. 

InhDt  Sclionl. 
tMil  Scbool. 
tetey  .School* 

92 

■a 

2»91 
1377 

2 
lOS 
439 

» 

4.878 

"£6.9921 

106 
6»1 

9 
M 

soo 

1%1 

Taoa... 

lift 

ftC 

i7.«7 

"7 

«3C» 

Acoonlmg  to  the  ReporU  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
theraiM  aiuuaal  funds  amounting  to  399  W.  applicable  to 
the  purpoaat^^f  adiicatioB ;  tba  ineona  of  andowed  schoola 
is  2972/.,  and  a  som  of  1018/.  ii  ftr  odocational  purposes  in 

s*:li!H)ls  ni)t  endowed. 

Tbo  Schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  ui  the 
abova  tablak  ana— 

SchoUrt. 

Daily-schools  •         .15,  ooBlaining  390 

Sunday-schools .  .  .     105^        .         4  499 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are— > 
Infant  and  other  daily  sohools   •     MS,  coDtainiiiK  13.763 
Sunday-schools  .         .     831,        .  18,281 

Lendtni'  libraries  were  attached  to  41  fcboolain  1833. 

SU1FRAG.\N.  [BiSHOP.J 

SUGAR  (French,  Sucre;  German,  Zuchr;  Italian, 
ZuecJtero;  Russian,  Sachar;  Spanish.  Atttcar;  Arable. 
Sukhir;  Iblay.  Soola;  Sanscrit,  Sarkura*).  Tbo  sugar 
of  commerce  is  a  awaat  crystallized  subsianoe,  most  com- 
monly prepared  fraoi  the  expressed  juice  of  the  sugar  -cune, 
of  which  there  ore  several  species  [Saccharum.  vol.  xx  , 
p.  299] ;  but  sometimes  from  beet-root  [Bkkt,  vol.  iv.. 

f.  160],  from  the  sap  of  one  or  more  .species  of  maple 
Acer,  vol.i.,  p.  79],  and  from  other  vegetable  pruductiuns. 
Saccharine  matter  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  common  of 
vegetable  secretions  [SKC&BTiOMe.  VaoaTABLB,  voL  xxi., 
p.  178];  but  it  is  only  ftom  tboabovo-owntioiMd  avbatHMOi 
that  aunr  baa  been  extraeled  to  any  ^Meat  extoot  as  an 
artiele  or  eomnene.  and  of  these  the  sugar  cane  is  by  fiir 
the  most  extensively  used 

The  rhemical  propertas  of  variDU*  kinds  of  &uj;ar  aie 
detailed  m  the  ^licceeilini,^  urlu  U,  1  j  p.  235),  whicii  also 
notice  most  of  the  sources  whence  baccharine  matter  may 
be  obtained.  Hie  latter  part  of  the  subject  is  more  fully 
treated  of  in  two  papers  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  in 
Febntary,  1830.  bjr  tbeir  late  serrelary.  Arthur  Aikin,  &q., 
and  published  in  the  Afty-Rrst  volume  of  their  'Transactions.* 
A  brief  enumeration  of  the  principal  saccharine  suhstances 
known  to  chemists,  rhifll)  c'i)nden'R'<l  from  ihe^e  papers, 
mayassi.st  the  reader  m  taking  a  connected  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Aikin  commences  his  account  of  tlie  substances  which 
eommunicate  the  sensation  of  sweetness  to  the  oigans  of 
taste,  by  alluding  to  iba  aiiigular  faot  that  the  aansaiion 
may.  under  partietttarcireamatanees.  be  prodoeed  not narely 

by  the  c-ontart  of  a  swcet  substance  wi'.li  the  nenmOB  pA> 
pillsD  of  tiie  tongue  and  palate,  but  uUo  by  the  contact  of 
a  perfectly  neutral  or  insipid  substance,  after  the  nerve* 
hare  been  uver-excited  by  that  sensation  which  is  opposite 
to  sweet  This  opposite,  he  observes,  is  bitter;  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  aetrb.  This  eireumstanoe,  which  is  an»* 
logons  to  a  well-Known  optical  phenomenon  (alluded  to  ia 
the  account  of  ocular  spectra,  in  the  article  Siaar  (vol.  xxi., 
p.  506).  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  reported  sweetness  of  the 
waters  ofthe  Nile  and  s(.ni)o  oll-.er  rivers  in  the  East ;  since  na- 
tural pure  water,  which  wu  shuuld  merely  desi^^nato  fresh,  w, 
"not  metaphorically,  but  actually  anrl  literally,  bweet  and 
delicious  ais  milk,'  to  the  palates  of  travellers  who  have  been 
compelled  to  drink  of  the  bitter  springs  found  in  the  sandy 
deseru  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  in  those  which  insulate 
the  valley  or  the  Nile.  The  sensation  of  aweetnesa  ia  pro- 
duced not  only  by  many  vegetable  and  anioial  anbslaneea, 
but  aluo  by  some  of  purely  chemical  character.  Of  the 
latter  .\ikin  mentions  the  soluble  salts  of  lea<l  (one  of  which, 
the  acetate,  was  formerly  called  rugar  (\f  lead) ;  the  hydro- 
sulphates  of  silver  and  copper;  and  an  earth  which  existo 
in  the  emerald,  and  wbicn  has  been  called  glucine  from  ita 
propwty  of  farming  avaet  aalta  vUh  adds.  ffhMsumm, 
vol.  xi..  p.  277.] 
Of  animal  substances  Aikin  ebaeives  tbat  Ibe  1 


parts  of  all  (luadrupeds,  birds,  and  fishes,  if  boiled  or  roasliAl 
soon  after  death,  have  a  decided  though  »lii;ht  degree  of 
sweetness;  which  sweetnL-ss  disappears  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  &i>untaneous  change  which  ends  in  putrefactive 
daooaipoaiiion.  That  tbe  .aweet  prineiple  doee  not  reside  in 
the  mwouUr  fibre  ia  pnailiBed  irom  the  circumstance  tbas 
fiom  II 


it  may  be  aztraeted 


flesb  by  boiling  water,  ia  wbidi 

I  U  uk 
:  IcHn 


•  Til*  »lioT«  lia  at  rynotiTtnp.  l«  Ukni  from  M'Calloch',  '  DiclMWT  of 
Commcm.'  Dr.  Umbuttn  koMlair  (  Tnmtat  m  btfar,  Meaad  adltioa.  )^  4) 
civwanllMt  ISMar  Ml.  saninc  ham  lUa  atasKMlsts  af  «nk» 
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museultr  flbte  is  insolubls;  but  Aikio  wu  not  aware  of 
any  aUtiBTtt  to  obtain  the  aweet  niMtar  in  s  aeparate  atateb 
beoQttld  not  tril  vheilwr  it  afNoi  in  MMntial  efaanolw 
viA  any  of  th»  otW  amen  obtninstib  ftom  lb*  ^radnets  of 

animal  and  vegetable  org:anitation.  Glycerin  is  a  sweet 
»ubiUuice  obtainable  from  most  of  the  fal»  or  expressed  oils, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  by  the  process  or  sspuniSca- 
lion.  [Soap.  vol.  xxii.,  p-  IfiD.]  In  its  purest  slate,  glycerin 
ii  in  the  form  of  a  sweet  syrup,  which  is  not  capable  of  crys- 
tallising or  undergoing;  the  vinous  fermentation.  The  sweet 
taste  of  new  milk  is  occasioned  by  a  saccharine  substant 
odltd  rag»r  of  nilk,  tlin  proportion  of  which,  in  the  milk  of 
wnodsanfaaU.  w  thown  in  toLxv.,  p.  2ia  [Milk],  while 
its  chei:in  il  I  Jiiiiio&ition  is  given  in  p.  235  of  this  volume. 
Tbjn  iiitisiance  iias  been,  and  wo  presume  still  is,  made  in 
ooDiiderable  quantities  in  toiue  piirts  of  Switzerland,  for 
ia«dicinal  purposes.  It  is,  accorutng  to  Aikin,  made  from 
the  whey  left  after  making  cheese.  The  wlicv  is  flrat  heated 
Id  lapuatc  the  butter  from  it,  and  is  then  boiled  down  to 
ihtcoQsiitenoe  of  syrtip,  which  is  poured  into  earthen  pots, 
■ad  exposed  to  the  sun  until  it  is  nearly  solid.  The  mass 
is  then  put  into  water,  and  heated  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
and  the  insoluble  impuritieis  are  separated  by  pouring  (he 
but  liquor  through  a  hiien  filter.  It  is  then  clarified  with 
sLiieof  e^g.  and  is  again  evaporated.  It  deposits.  <in  ('uol- 
in^;.  a  whiitsh  crystidline  mass,  which  difTers  little  from 
«eg«4able  sugar,  but  is  less  8>.>luble  in  water,  and  will  not 
uoderfo  tbo  vinous  f«mMDt»tioo,ftU)ioag!h  it  bo  mixodwith 
yest  B«eknionn.  who  notkw  tho  bistorjr  oftbo  invention 
of  ihi,  substance  in  his  'Fistory  of  Inventions'  (vol.  iv., 
p.  Engli!>li  edit,  of  }&l4.<.  describes  the  mode  of  pro- 
paring  it  from  new  milk ;  but  be  observes  that  the  sugar  so 
made  is  fatter,  and  more  liable  to  spoil,  than  that  given  by 
milk  from  which  the  butynicouus  und  (-aaeou.-i  ]iarts  have 
keen  confully  MpamSwd.  The  only  other  sugar  uf  animal 
miiin.  nMlionod  hf  Mr.  Aikin.  is  thai  found  in  the  urine 
af  P«non.<i  suffering  under  the  disease  called  diabtiei 
wmmtu*.  [Df  ABKTBS.  vol.  viii.,  p.  470.] 

HoriL.  1l  or  aphis-sugar,  and  the  honey  oftbo  bee,  are 
inlcriiK  Jij,;c  betwoen  animal  and  vegetable  sugars ;  because, 
ihnuiih  derived  from  ve^jetable  juices,  they  are  modified  b^ 
digestion  in  the  stomachs  of  insects.  Uoney-suear  i«  de- 
Kribed  in  p.  23S  of  this  volume;  and  in  the  article  on  the 
voptrtMs  of  augar,  in  the  aanw  page,  ia  a  notice  of  the 
rnnatkm  of  sugar  fhmi  the  atareh  «ontaioad  is  many 
vegetable  productions.  Among  vegetables  irbieh  oontain 
tugar  ready  formed  (though  not  in  a  crystallised  or  sepa- 
rate iiatc),  there  are  several  trees  from  the  sap  of  which  it 
taay  be  obtained  in  ouflicient  quantity  for  human  uso. 
T«ij  of  these — the  sycamore  and  tho  birch — are  natives  of 
Britain;  but  the  sugar  which  they  yield  is  not  sufficient 
to  repay  the  expenso  of  Btanofaeture.  The  sugar-maple, 
•Ml  abonnda  in  torn  parts  of  North  America,  yields 
ffi  soch  abondanee  aa  to  he  of  oonsidanhle  fanport- 
anc<?.  Many  trees  of  the  palm  family  afford  a  sweet  sap, 
which  may  be  boilctl  down  to  a  tolerably  solid  viscid  sugar. 
B<jkAssus.  M  1  V  ,  p.  173.]  Palm-giijjar  is  called  dibt;  and 
r.  Ailcin  thinks  that  perhaps  it  is  alluded  to  by  Plmy  under 
the  name  datdan  (xiii.  7).  For  notices  of  manna-sugar,  see 
MimiA,  vol.  xiv..  p.  386.  and  pp.  23S  and  336  of  this  volume. 

fhmhaifna  mstter  exiala  in  manf  ripe  fhiita  in  ureat 
ilaB^aee.  aa  ia  evident  n«|  iSon  thafar  a««at  taste, 
hit  dao  Atom  the  eireurattanee  that  it  exades  ftom  some,  as 


(he  fig  and  the  [;rape,  in  tbc 


if  drving.    From  tho 


bnoor  of  these,  as  well  as  from  ihe  dytim  iual  the  plantain,  it 
ippean  that  sugar  Iki-;  u -ver  been  made,  perhaps  owinir  to 
the  difficulty  of  extracting  granulated  sugar  from  a  fruit 
raotaining  so  much  modlaf  Oi,  Attempts  have  been  made 
to«tuaet  solid  aajpr  ttam  pnpMi  but  without  much  auccess. 
ILFranat,  a  chemist  in  toe  aerriee  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
ttied  to  accomplish  this  object,  with  the  hope  of  preventing 
tbe  annual  wu»to  of  many  thousand  tons  of  grapes;  but 
vhile  hi.'  ul.iUined  a  solid  sugar  of  cuai'sc  ijualii  ^-,  it  was  at 
kw  gteat  an  expense  to  bear  coui^ieUiiou  wiih  common 
tagsr.  political  troubles  put  an  end  to  this  experiment; 
Inii  the  manuftkOture  of  sugar  from  grapes  was  again  tried 
is  conseqoaiMn  of  tbo  loss  of  the  French  amar  eolonies. 


*uisrthaaaeoMnganoatof  thoFianahgovonuaant.  Great 
^jfleolnr  was  experienced  flmn  the  stronr  londoney  of  the 

juice,  when  express,  d  liom  the  grapes,  to  ferment;  from  its 


(Bflcolnr  was 

juice,  when  cx 

liability  lo  coniruct  an  eiiipyreumalic  flavour  while  boiling 
<j'j«ii;  and  from  the  difficulty  of  separatin;^  the  tji  icir  .vlji  h 
ail  gtapo-juice  ecQtaios.    Toe  two  (bnner  difficuluea  were 


much  lesseued  by  the  judicious  application  cf  sulpburoU4 
aoid,  hut  the  last  was  not  oveioome;  and  at  length  th«  aih 
tempt  to  asparata  the  sugar  m  a  oyatalliaed  form  ma 
ahandoned;  and  the  juice,  reduced  to  a  thick  sympv  ma 

brought  into  extensive  use  n<i  a  ubstituto  for  sugar,  until 
tho  return  of  peace  rendered  iis  use  no  longer  necoi»ary. 
Aikin  states  that  white  grapes  were  preferred  for  the  pur> 
pose.  The  first  process  in  the  manufacture  was  the  addilioa 
of  sulphurous  acid  to  the  juice,  either  by  stirring  into  the 
cold  liquor  sulphite  of  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  400  or 
500  of  the  liquor;  or  by  filling  a  tub  with  aulphurous  acid 
gas»  and  then  pouring  tba^uiea  into  it  thfongh  a  oelaoder, 
so  that  It  might  be  divided  mto  a  great  number  of  streams, 
to  facilitate  the  a'  -  rpt ion  of  the  gas.  The  liquor  then  re- 
mained quiet  for  a  day  or  two,  in  which  time  much  insoluble 
matter  was  deposited.  The  clear  liquor,  bt^iiii^  drawn  off, 
was  then  bailed;  alone,  if  it  had  been  mixed  with  sulphite 
of  lime;  or  with  the  addition  of  some  chalk,  if  sulphurous 
acid  gas  had  been  employed.  After  a  partial  evaporation, 
the  syrup  was  clarified,  either  with  blood,  with  white  of  e^g, 
or  with  animal  ohaiooal  and  white  of  egg,  the  latter  being 
considered  the  best.  The  liquor,  while  botlini^  hut,  was 
run  through  a  filler,  and  subsequently  boiU  1  1  awi  toathick 
syrup.  When  the  sugar  was  rerjuired  in  a  solid  &tate,  the 
syrup  wai  bmled  rather  more  than  in  the  former  case,  and 
was  kept  in  a  cool  place  for  a  Airtnigbt  after  boiling.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  it  had  the  ooaalsteneyof  candied  honey ; 
and  by  sulgaeting  it  to  pressttra  ahoot  ono-thjid  of  its 
weight  ma  obtained  of  aolt  sugar,  of  an  agroeahle  flavour, 
but  mealy,  and  apt  to  become  moist  in  damp  weather.  It 
was  also  liable  to  curdle  milk,  and  consequently  unfit  for 
many  culinary  purposes.  The  chcn  :  il  ampoiition  of 
grape-sugar  is  given  in  pp.  234,  4.  Aikin  slates  that  the  ro4 
of  jjrapcs,  that  i.s.  the  juice  boiled  down  to  the  consistence  o( 
honey,  has  been  long  known  in  Syria  and  Bgypt ;  and  that 
Dr.  Shaw,  who,  when  in  tbon  countries,  ascertained  that 
two  thntnand  ouintala  of  it  mn  •lutfuiBi  ntpartad  toSgjrpt 
frmn  the  neignbonrhood  of  Hebron  alone,  is  indhied  to  al< 
tribute  a  very  high  antiquity  to  this  preparat  o:!  IIo  says 
further  that  Dr.  Russell,  in  bis  'History  oi  .^loppu,'  men- 
tions it  under  the  name  of  dibbs  (being  the  same  that  is 
applied  to  date-sugar),  and  ropiesentti  it  asacommon  article 
of  fuod  at  that  place. 

Several  roots,  partteuiarly  of  the  tuberous  or  flashy  kind, 
oontam  aoflleient  aafloharine  matter  to  be  important*  aithai 
fbr  sepamting  it  in  a  pure  atote,  or  in  the  form  of  an  extnet 
of  all  the  soluble  ingredients  of  the  root.  Of  all  the  latter 
chi-s  I  qiiji;!  G  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Sri'  GLvcvit- 
RHiZA  GLAbRA  (\ol.  xi.,  p.  278),  and  Liquorice  Sugar,  lu 
p.  235  of  this  volume.  For  the  former  purpose,  attempts 
iiave  been  made  upon  several  fleshy  rouu  employed  aa 
food.  Marggraf,  a  Prussian  dtemist,  called  public  attMH 
tion  to  the  aulyeot  hy  a  mmnoir  printed  in  the  *  Tmna- 
aetion^  of  the  Aeademy  of  Berlin,  fbr  1747.  The  note 
he  tried  were  the  skirret  (a  variety  of  parsoep),  the  white 
beet,  and  the  red  beet.  His  experiments  were  resumed 
some  years  afterwards  by  M.  Achard,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Prussian  government  Probably  these  and  some  other 
early  experiments  led.  in  some  degree,  to  the  subiequent 
introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  su^r  in  Franco 
under  M.  Chautal.   [Bkbt,  vel  iVi  p.  ISO.] 

The  above  details  show  hov  IMIur  tOtHMa  (haiO  from 
which  sugar  might  be  obtained.*  None  of  them  however, 
as  far  as  experi;.j  iit  }:as  shown  hitherto,  will  bear  compari- 
iion  with  the  sui^ui  -lanu  in  point  of  cheapness  ;  so  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  beet-root  sugar  could  eiiWr  into  com- 
petition with  that  from  the  cane,  unless  aided  by  fiscal 
regulations. 

Noiicet  qf  Sugar  and  the  Sugar-cane  by  antient  wriUre, 
— It  has  been  conjectured,  although  the  opinion  is  not  ge- 
nerally adopted,  that  the  Hebrew  word  used  in  several 
places  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  rendered  by  our  transla- 
tors catamue  m  some  places,  and  in  others  sweet  cane,  refers 
to  the  sugar-cane.  Whatever  the  sweet  cane  alluded  to 
may  have  been,  it  was  apparently  an  article  uf  mcndiandise 
in  early  times;  and,  as  it  is  mentioned  as  coming  from 
a  far  country,  it  was  probably  not  a  production  of  either 
Sgypt  or  Ju'dma.  (See  Bxod.,  xa.  8S ;  SoL  Songt  b.  J4; 
A ,  xltIL  94 ;  /er.,  vi.  fO ;  JBMt,  zxvii.  19.)  Dr.  H oaeley 
{Treatite  m  Sun^^r,  second  edit.,  pp.  127-13C)  has  com- 
bated this  conjecture  at  considerable  length.  He  also  op- 
posta  the  idea  of  there  being  any  connection  Luuvui  n  i;  e 
term  eheear  or  ehuktr,  vhioh  is  commonly  rendered  la  the 
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Engltah  venion  'strong  drink.'  and  tlie  pradaw  «f  the 

lugar-cane.  This  supposition  is  noticed  elsewhere  [Sac- 
CHARVM,  Tol.  XX.,  p.  299]  ;  and  also  the  allusion  of  Hero- 
dolus  U)  '  honey  made  by  the  hands  of  men.*  The  frequent 
application  of  the  name  ho<«ey  to  sugar  by  later  writers 
among  ihe  anticiits  renders  U  highly  probable  that  sugar  is 
here  meant ;  and  if  so.  unless  vre  suppose  the  sacred  writers 
to  have  alluded  to  it,  Herodotus  is  nrobably  the  earliest  au- 
thor who  mentionad  auipr.  Neuelras,  Aiaxand«r*i  Bdmi- 
rat. velaietthat  'the  raw  (In  India)  ^elda  honey  wHhout 
bee:^ but  his  statement,  while  it  carries  back  the  account 
of  the  su^nr  cane  to  more  than  three  centuries  before  the 
Christian  sora,  hrw  rome  down  to  us  through  Strabo  (694, 
Casaub.),  who  lived  murh  later.  Theophrafltus,  whoa©  ac- 
count is  very  nearly  as  uld  a*  llmt  uC  Nearclius,  desrrii)ts 
throe  kinds  of  honey— from  (lowers,  front  the  air  (appa- 
rently honey-dew),  and  from  canes  or  reeds;  and  in  another 

Ilaoe  iDt  Cauti*  Piant^  Ub.  tU  o.  16.  ad  HeinaiOt  quoted 
y  Dr.  Moaetey,  he  deseribes  a  reed  or  eane  that  tfni*  in 
moist  places  in  F-^ypf,  which  was  sweet  even  to  the  roots, 
Moseley  quotes  llns  passage,  aIllioUj;h  it  appears  doubtful 
wlu'tlier  such  a  roed  rcilly  exi.sted,  '  because,"  he  observes, 
'other  writers  have  mentioned  ihsit  re&d  with  tiweet  roots, 
prubitiy  from  him ;  and  many  hare  supposed  the  sugar  cane 
was  the'reed  alluded  to,  though  erroneoosly  described.'  Thus 
Bnttoathenes  (about 8.C.2t3)  «  quoted  by  Strabo  (693,  Ca- 
•aiib  ),  speaktof  th«  twetneae  <^tb«  loola  of  Indian  plants, 
especially  of  reeils.  Tarra  alio,  ahout  b.o.  6S,  baa  a  passage 
which  Mosi'lcy  translates  as  follows: — 'The  Indian  reed 
(Joes  not  grow  |rj  a  lar^c  tree;  from  its  viscid  roots  a  liquor 
IS  pre^aed,  to  which  iioiiey  cannot  be  compared  for  s«eel- 
ness.'  Eveti  so  late  x.n.  ^ih,'  Solinus  iPolyhiitor.,  cap. 
lii.)  repealed  the  »ame  blunder  m  ii  passage  of  which  part 
was  taken  from  Pliny ;  but  Moseley  says  that  neither  Fliny 
nor  Berodotue  (vho  alio  mentions  the  very  large  reeds  de- 
iitribed  by  SoliniiB)ssys  anything  about  the  sweetneis  of  their 
roots.  From  aome  passages  in  early  writers  it  would  aeem 
that  the  juice  of  the  cane  was  used  as  a  drink.  Pliny's  ac- 
count of  the  Fortunate  (now  called  the  Canary)  Isknils  (vi. 
32)  alludes  to  *  (rees  resembling  the  Ferula,  from  winch 
water  may  be  expressed;  (be  water  from  (he  black  sort  is 
hitter,  but  that  tnm  the  white  grateful  to  drink.'  Moseley 

J notes  ahtt  a  paieagn  ftom  the  '  Periegeaia'  of  Dtonyaiua 
Lftr  fairerkof  little^oe  for  {^eographiimlinronnationXto 
the  effect  that  the  Indiana  drank  the  juice  of  the  Indian 
eane.  The  like  is  stated  in  the  '  Periplus  of  the  Erythrtean 
Sea,'  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Arrian  early  in  the 
second  century,  of  a  nntiori  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  who 
drank  '  honey  of  the  vooil,  called  sugar.*  The  term  'honey 
of  canes,'  which  appears  to  indicate  a  fluid  or  aemi'fluideon- 
^tency.was  also  used  bv  Avicenna,as  lateanUietendicnn- 
tni;  i  although  he  alao  oiatinctly  mentioni  iu§ar  under  nn« 
other  name,  aa  will  he  seen  hebw. 

nioscorifle«,  about  the  period  of  the  reign  cf  Nyro,  i-;  snid 
to  be  the  first  writer  who  uses  the  word  Sarc/tat  uiu  i^aat-xa- 
9ov),  or  8\i;;ar;  but  while  he  gives  an  accurate  deicription 
«f  it.  he  was  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  p.jcess  by 
which  it  was  prepared.  He  says, '  There  is  a  sort  of  con- 
creted honey,  which  is  called  sui^r.  found  upon  canes  in 
India  and  Arabia  iWix  :  it  is  in  consistence  like  salt, and  it 
ia  brittle  between  the  teeth  like  salt.'  Seneca,  in  biaeightj- 
fburth  Vpi8t1e,a)ieaka  of  sugar  as  honey  found  on  the  leaves 
of  canes,  which  is  produced  by  the  dew,  or  the  sweet  juice 
of  the  caae  itself,  concreting:  thercbv  showing  tlielike  igno- 
rance of  its  real  character.  Pliny  (fiisl.  Nat.,  xii.  S)  speaks 
of  sugar  as  brought  from  Arabia,  and  better  from  ludia. 
*  It  is,'  be  says. '  honey  collected  from  canes,  like  a  gum, 
whiter  and  brittle  between  the  teeth ;  the  largest  ia  or  the 
Ae  n  haile-nut  It  ia  need  in  medicine  only.*  Oalen. 
in  the  aeoond  century,  eivea  a  deaeription  of  sugar  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Dtoscoridea,  excepting  that  he  saya 
nothing  of  its  brittleness  and  resemblance  to  salt.  These 
qufthties  are  however  again  mentioned  by  Pauhia  /Egineta, 
in  the  seventh  century,  who,  followin;^  Archigenes,  an  earlier 
writer,  describes  sugar  aa '  the  Indian  &aU,  m  colour  and 
form  like  common  salti  hut  in  taste  and  sweetness  like 
honey '  (ii.  &4h  Ue  reeommanda  that  a  pieea  he  kept  in 
the  month,  to  moiaten  It,  dnrhig  foven ;  mm  whieh  it  may 
he  supposed  that  the  sugar  then  known  was  in  the  f  rm  <~f 
eandy.  The  same  recommendation,  with  a  stmil.'u  dei>cnp- 
tion  of  sugar,  was  copied  by  Avicenna.  Macpberson  (Annalt 


of  Commmee,  vol.  in  p.  ICS.  note)  tefert  to  an  Indian  atonn 

described  by  Mrgasthenes  (Strabo,  703,  Casaub.),  as  sweeter 
than  figs  or  honey,  thinking  that  it  must  have  been  sugar- 
cai\dy ;  but  Mct;;»^ihcnes  speaks  of  this  stone  'being  dug 
out  of  the  ground,'  e.itd  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  lie 
can  mean. 

Such  noticea  might  be  extended  much  furtber» 'but  enough 
has  been  stated  to  abow  that  sugar  waa  kno«W«  and  «nt  W 
articla  of  tommno,  at  leaat  a«  earljr  m  Ibn  eoninencMnmt 
of  the  CShriatian  ara;  and  alao  to  prove  thtt  ita  origin  waa 

very  imperfectly  understood  by  antient  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  Dr.  'W.  Falconer,  in  a  '  SlMtch  of  the  History  uf 
Su(;ar  in  Early  Times,  and  through  the  Middle  Ages,'  pub- 
lished in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 'Memoirs  of  the  Liieiary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,'  in  1796,  has 
given  quotations  from  several  early  authors  not  mentioned 
above ;  and  Dr.  Moseley's  'Treatise  on  Sugar '  also  goes  very 
minutely  into  ita  early  history,  and  givoa  the  opiniona  of 
early  medloal  writera  respecting  iu  use,  whieh, in  the  period 
above  alluded  to,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  medicinal. 
Although  more  than  one  writer  speaks  uf  sugar  as  coming 
from  Arabia  as  well  as  India,  he  conceives  tba".  ai  an)  raic 
when  in  the  form  of  candy,  it  could  not  have  been  msdo  la 
the  former  country.  Indeed  the  early  Arabian  writers  tbem- 
selvc^i  speak  of  sugar  as  coming  from  India.  It  appears  pro- 
bable that  ibe  white  sugar-candv  of  China,  which  has  been 
very  long  celebrated  Car  ita  eiceUenflo^  waa  the  Indian  aalt 
of  the  Roman  autborv. 

Jntroduclion  /  .^r^i'  rr  into  'Europe,  America,  and  the 
Wett  Indiet  —  Dr.  i  a.t ouer,  atier  eiving  pasAages  from 
Greek,  Roman,  ami  .Arabian  writers  aown  to  the  end  of  the 
tenih  century,  presents  extracts  from  the  bisloriaua  of  the 
crusades,  w  ho  dej>r.ribe  the  sugar-cane  as  met  with  bjr  the 
Crusaders  in  Syria.  One  of  thesaw  Albertus  Agnenaia,  about 
the  year  1108,  aaya  thnt '  aweei  honied  reeds.'  which  were 
called  ZtMm,  were  found  hi  great  quantity  in  the  meadows 
about  Tripoli.  These  reeds  were  aueked  by  the  erusadera* 
army,  who  were  much  pli  isf  1  "  I'li  their  sweet  taste  ;  and 
our  author  gives  the  fullowmg  account  of  their  use  by  the 
inhabii  .iits  ut  i  ju  country  : — '  Thii  plant,'  lie  says,  '  is  cul- 
tivatiid  with  great  labour  of  the  husbandmen  every  year.  At 
the  time  of  harvest  they  bnUae  it,  when  ripe,  in  moriars.  and 
aet  by  the  atcatned  juice  in  Teaaela  till  it  ia  eoocreted  in  the 
form  of  enow  or  of  white  odt  Th{%  when  acraped.  they  mix 
with  bread,  or  rub  it  with  water  and  take  it  as  pottage ;  and 
it  is  to  them  more  wholesome  and  pleasing  than  the  honuy 
of  bees.'  Tins  is,  aa  far  as  We  are  aware,  the  olilest  descnp- 
ticjii  extant  of  the  ]>rocc8S  of  extracting  sugar  from  the  caue. 
It  appears  to  have  been  praetiaed  at  that  time  to  a  comtider- 
able  extent ;  for  the  same  author,  in  bis  account  of  the  reiga 
of  Baldwin,  inll  10.  mentions  the  capture  by  the  crusaders  «»f 
eleven  camela  laden  with  augar.  Another  of  these  hialntinna^ 
Jaeohoa  de  TittriBeo,  hi  1IS4,  aaya  that  in  Syria  raeda  grow 
that  are  full  of  honey;  by  which  he  111111  rrstandis  a  aweet 
juice  which,  by  the  pressureof  a  screw  ^  [limine,  and  concreted 
by  fire,  becomes  sugar.  This  was  the  firi^t  at  junt  kiioim  to 
Dr.  Faleoner  of  the  use  of  beat  or  Sre  in  preparing  sugar. 
About  the  same  time  William  of  Tyre  speaks  of  sugar  as 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre,  and  aent  iiom  thence 
to  the  fartb^t  parts  of  the  world.  As  early  ae  the  time  of  lb* 
enneror  Frederick  Barharoaaa  (tl^e  date  1 1 70  is  given  by 
Fawoner),  Hugo  Paleaodua  speaks  of  sugar  aa  produced  in 
great  quantity  in  Si-  lv.  nnd  used  in  two  state*:  either 
boiled  down  to  the  consiatunce  of  honey,  or  boiled  further,  so 
as  to  form  a  solid  body  of  sugar.  About  1306.  according  lu 
Mannus  Sanutus.  sugar  was  made  in  the  countries  sut^ect 
to  tlie  Sultan,  and  also  in  Cyprusi  Rhodes,  AmoNO,  Ifavin,* 
Sicily,  and  other  places  belonging  to  the  dnktiBne. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  trace  the  progreaa  made  in  intndne* 
ing  the  augar-cane,  and  the  process  of  extracting  sugar  fh>m 
it,  into  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  into  Italy,  and  into 
Spain;  but  most  aurli  rities  agree  that  tLc^f  lu  rtefiu  were 
derived  from  iLe  Aribg,  and  were  in  boiuti  degree  con- 
nected with  the  increased  communication  with  the  East 
occasioned  by  the  Crusades.  M'(Juiloch,  whde  be  admiu 
that  the  Crusadaa  landed  to  apread  a  taste  for  augar  through 
the  Western  world,  considers  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 

•  M*eT>h*naa,  ia  quoUoi;  ihit  rMMft  {Amok  ffO»mmtrm.  Tol.  1,  p.  49 LX 
o1t.?'t^-  ui  It  oule  to  thm  n»m<w  AmorM  aad  M.irU, '  Tb»»«  »ri>  *u(.itratitiy 
t  <■  M n  ^  >inc«M*l<«;  1)111  I  ■  u  «tprei*iii dfi.Tmim  ihr  rijirt  ilm«  wb«a 
ilje  uun«  MoMBMparMdnl  ihni  oflVlapsiiMiui.'  I  mini  iif  muliinliail 
inf.  trom  tht  teoomt  Ot  lUaiitat.  ib«t  tant  waa  i^Mimsl  la  jtllte  —J  0)m 
dnlMiaDeiMiBtri**,  h(Na^,llMl  U  wonidcnMr  thsse  If  lksiewfltee4a«nJ 
fcttt:  aiMladda.lBawta.ihasaaaelBa4flMaiiae»lM  k  M  feasei* 
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hmag  htm  mltiMtid  io  nudwn  Bwrmm  aataoedently 
t«  tlw  «tm  of  ihoM  mptdhjomik  u  well  m  imponfl&  by  the 
▼•n«tian».  the  inb«bitaul«  of  Amalfi,  aurl  others,  who  car- 
ried on  a  commercial  interoourae  wiih  Alexandria  und  uiher 
cities  m  the  Levant.  Dr.  Moseley  state*,  oq  ihu  u :li  rity 
of  a  f  reoch  '  £&t>at  de  I'Histoire  du  Commerce  do  Veui&e,' 
that  auf  ar  vas  certainly  imported  into  Venice  as  early  aa 
99 1 .  We  do  not  know  precisely  wben  tugw  waa  flrat  made 
in  Siciljr ;  but,  according  to  the  aoeoaiit  given  1^  lAfitau.  a 
Jeeui^  tt  niut  iwfv  been  before  1166:  for  he  atatec  that  in 
that  year  WiUism  II.,  king  of  Sicily,  gave  a  mill  for  grind- 
ing sugar-canes,  with  all  its  rights,  members,  and  appurte- 
nances, to  the  monastery  of  Si.  Bennet.  ll  is  also  stated  by 
Vt  iietian  historians  that  in  the  twelfth  century  Venice  could 
import  AUgar  cheaper  from  Sictty  than  from  Egypt.  The 
maiuifaetartof  sugar  was  probably  iatroduced  into  Spain  by 
:beMoor«,soineMyfromAirriea.  IlieeuieieaupnMadloliaTe 
been  flrstplanledin  Veleneie,aod  aftenfwdain  Gcaaadsand 
Murcia.  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  sugar  manufac- 
ture, as  practised  in  Valencia  in  1664,  is  given  by  Mr. 
Francis  Willugbby,  an  English  traveller  who  visited  Spain 
in  that  year.  (Ray's  Drapelt,  second  edtl.,  17 m,  vol.  i..  p. 
409,  &c.)  About  1420  the  Portuguese  took  the  sugar-cane 
from  Stetlj  to  Madeira,  and.  probably  during  the  nl^eentU 
etQtttiy,  it  was  carried  from  Spain  to  the  Cuariet.  Ander- 
■on  NMlM»  under  tlie  year  tiOZ,  on  the  authority  of  Mori- 
tot,  *  that,  the  OhnaTy  lalee  beginning  to  be  frequented, 
tliere  arrived  two  Zealand  ships  at  Campveer,  laden  with 
Canary  su^jars.'    '  From  the»e  origins.'  adds  Dr.  Mo»teley, 

the  cul  i  ill  : he  sugar-cane,  and  the  art  of  making 

Migsr,  were  extended  by  diCTerent  nations  of  £urope  to 
the  West  Indian  islands  and  the  Bmsill.' 

It  wonld  be  ledioua  to  enter  into  an  examioation  of  the 
eonfuaed  neeottnu  wbidi  we  possess  of  the  gradual  exten- 
sion of  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  sugar  on  the  conti- 
neot  and  islands  of  the  western  hemisphere,  or  to  repeat  the 
equally  oonfusvd  and  often  contradictory  statements  of  those 
writer*  wIk>  have  exaiuined  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
sugar  cane  was  or  was  not  indigenous  to  the  New  World. 
Much  may  be  found  on  this  subject  in  the  treftiises  of  Moso- 
liy andFbrtor.  Aikin  conceives  that  nianynr these  accounts 
Mj  be  Mooneiled  by  suppoeiny  the  eufiifaiM  to  have  been 
eolitvaled  in  aome  eases  at  an  aaeulent  farilen  vegetable, 
the  stem  being  eatin,  or  rather  suckc;?  or  clipwed,  in  a  raw 
slate,  after  being  simply  peeled,  before  it  wa.'*  cultivated  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  sugar.  Wherever  the  sugar- 
cane may  have  been  indigenous,  there  is  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  (he  manufacture  of  sugar,  derived  origin- 
•Uy  from  China  and  India,  was  introduced  into  the  western 
w«ld  by  the  Spanish  and  Fbrtugueae.  A  few  isolated  facu 
raepecting  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  will  indicate  the  changes  which  the 
trade  in  this  important  article  has  undergone. 

In  Hispaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  there  were,  as  early  as 
lilB,  twenty-eight  aut^ar-works,  established  by  the  Spaniards. 
Peter  Martyr,  who  gives  this  inforinalion.  remarks  on  the 
astnoadinary  growth  of  the  cane  in  that  island ;  which,  for 
»  loD(  p«riod»  nlbided  the  principal  supply  of  mgu  to 
Kurope.  Hawkina  brought  sugar  from  Hispaniola  to  Bng^ 
land  in  Ijen. 

Anderson,  lu  aii  account  compiled  from  Guicciardini.  of 
the  ctiiniiiiM  V  Ml  Antwerp  about  the  year  I  j60,  slates  that 
Antu-erp  received  sugar  at  that  time  from  Spain, — which 
bad  It  from  the  Canaries;  and  also  from  Portugal,  the  latter 
country  deriving  it  from  S.  Thomi,  or  St.  Thomas,  and  other 
idandu  on  the  AfKean  coast,  and  from  MaMn.  8ii|pr«tf 
alio  an  article  of  import  from  Barbary. 

In  tlie  island  of  St.  Thomas,  just  alluded  to,  angar  was 
made,  aanrding  to  Mosclev.  itiuch  earlier  than  in  the  West 
Indies.  Ho  stales,  on  the  authority  of  Dapper,  that  the 
Portui^uese  had  sixty-one  sugar-works  in  the  island,  before 
the  Dutch  destroyed  them  in  1610.  A  few  years  later. 
Heylin.  in  his '  Cosmographie,'  stated  that  forty  shins  were 
•MnaUy  loaded  with  au^  front  this  island  j  iu  the  pro- 
dnetiOQ  of  whteh  there  were  oerenty  '  ing|enioa.*  or  sugar- 
houses.  <  mpV  vmij  from  200  to  300  slaves  in  each. 

Wliatever  uid>  have  U;en  the  precise  period  of  the  eom- 
inenoenient  of  the  English  sugar-manufacture  in  Bcirbadoes, 
Anderson  states  ibal  m  1627,  and  ibr sevtiral  years  later,  liie 
Portuguese  supplied  roost  parts  of  Europe  with  Brazil  sugars. 
Aboitt  IMQ  the  British  planters  in  Barbadoe$>  appear  to 
baea  baaa  realiang  property  very  rapidly  by  the  raising  of 
wtpti  Iktj  hMTing  ahtaiaadt  n  few  yealn  befiBcab  valttula 


iDftniation  from  Brasil  fainaeting  the  eultore  and  proeaaa 

of  extracting;  sugar  from  tno  eane.    In  1670  Sir  Josiah 

Child  (quoted  by  Anderson)  alluded  to  the  decline  of  the 
Portuguese  sugar  trade,  saying,  *  .^s  wo  have  already  be.it 
their  Muscovado  and  Paneal  sugars  <|uite  out  of  England, 
and  their  whites  we  have  brought  down  in  all  these  parte 
of  Europe,  in  price,  from  seven  and  eight  pounds  per  hun- 
dred-weight, to  fifty  shillings  and  three  pounds.  And  wa 
have  also  much  lessened  their  quantities ;  for  whereaa 
formerly  their  Brazil  ileela  brought  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  chests  of  sugar,  they  arc  now 
reduced  to  about  thirty  thousand  chests,  since  the  gri  ,u  u 
crease  of  Barbadoes.*  M'Culloch  slates  that  in  I67f)  the 
sugar  trade  of  Barbadoes  is  saul  to  have  attained  its  maxi- 
mum, being  then  capable  of  employing  400  vessels,  averag- 
ing I5ti  ton-i  burden.  [Sugar  Trade,  p.  237.] 

CuUivaiion  fff  the  •S^for-Cune.— The  boianieal  diarae> 
teriitica  of  the  sunar-cKne  are  given  under  SACCRaninf 
(vol.  X.X.,  p.  299),  where  also  the  principal  species  arc  men- 
tioned. As  to  the  modes  of  culture,  much  infarmaiian  is 
containe<l  in  Edwards's  "History  of  the  West  Indic.s,' und  in 
Porter's  treatise  on  'Tlie  Nature  and  Properties  of  the 
Suirar-Cane.' 

The  height  attained  by  the  canes,  their  colour,  the  length 
of  their  joints,  and  many  other  particulars,  vary  with  dif^ 
ferent  apeciea,  with  the  cluutaeler  of  the  soil,  and  with  the 
mode*  of  eolltire  adopted.    The  items  vary  in  height  from 
eight  feet  up  even  to  twenty  feet,  anil  are  divided  by  promi- 
nent annular  joints  into  short  lengths.  Lung  narrow  l«mves 
sprout  from  carh  joint ;  but  as  iIil-  canes  approach  maturity, 
ail  those  from  the  lower  joints  fall  off.    The  outer  part  of 
the  cane  is  hard  and  brittle,  but  the  inner  consists  of  a  soft 
pith,  which  contains  the  sweet  juioe;  this  iuice  being  eta« 
DOAted  separately  in  each  joint,  independently  of  thoM 
above  and  below  it.    The  canes  are  usually  propagated  by 
slips  or  cuttings,  consisting  of  the  top  of  the  cane,  with  two 
or  ihiec  of  the  upper  joints,  the  leaves  bcin^  stripped  otf. 
These  are  planted  either  in  holes  du^;  by  hand,  or  in  trenches 
formed  by  a  plough,  about  ei^^hl  to  twelve  inches  deep;  the 
earth  being  banked  up  upon  the  margin,  and  well  manured* 
When  the  plough  is  useu,  it  is  ralutned  mtong  the  furrow, 
•0  that  the  earth  nay  be  thrown  up  on  eaeh  side  the 
treneh.  The  distance  between  the  holes  or  trenches  must 
be  such  as  to  afford  free  access  of  air  to  the  plants,  and  con- 
venient space  fur  the  labourers  eranloyed  in  tending  them 
and  clearing  the  ground  from  weeos.    Three  feet  between 
the  rows,  and  two  feet  between  the  boles  in  the  rows,  is 
about  the  minimum ;  but  when  the  horse-hoe  is  used  to 
keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeda,  the  above  distances  must 
bo  increaaed  toflTeibetand  two  and  a  half  feet  respectively. 
In  this  matter  however  there  is  much  difference  on  different 
plantations.   Two  or  more  slips  are  laid  longitudinally  at 
the  bottom  of  each  hole,  and  covered  with  earth  from  the 
banks,  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  inches.    In  about  a  fort- 
night the  sprouts  appear  a  little  above  the  earth,  and  then 
a  little  more  earth  from  the  bank  is  put  into  the  bole;  and 
as  the  plants  continue  to  grow  the  earth  is  occasionally 
filled  in,  by  a  little  at  n  time,  until,  aflar  four  or  five  month^ 
the  holea  are  entirely  filled  up.   The  time  required  for 
bringing  the  canes  to  perfection  varies  much  under  different 
circumstances;  and  many  plaiiter.s  di.,re;;ard  system  as  to 
the  tune  of  plunting,  perforiniDg  that  operation  rather  at 
the  most  convenient  than  at  the  most  seasonable  time. 
From  August  to  November  is  however  generally  considered 
the  best  time  fur  planting  in  the  Biitish  West  Indies;  and 
about  March  and  April  is  perhapa  the  most  ganaralljr  ap- 
proved time  for  cutting  the  canes,  although  that  operation  is 
sometimes  performed  through  a  great  part  of  the  year.  The 
maturity  oi  the  cane  is  indn  aied  by  the  skin  becominj^  dry, 
smooth,  and  brittle;  by  the  cane  becoming  heavy;  the  pith 
prey,  ai)i>roaihing  to  brown;  and  the  juice  sweet  and  glu- 
tinous.   The  canes  which  grow  immediately  from  the 
planted  slips  are  caQad  pitiit-eaiutf  but  it  ia  usita),  in  the 
West  India*  to  raiaa  several  eropa  in  aueeaniva  yeai*  fron 
the  seme  roots;  the  oanes  whieh  apraut  up  from  the  old 
rootn,  or  stoles,  being  called  rattoon*.   The  rattoons  are  not 
so  vigorous  as  the  or  fcuial  plant-canes;  but  they  afford 
belter  sugar,  and  that  with  less  trouble  in  clarifying  and 
concentrating  the  juice.    The  old  practice  of  the  West 
Indian  colonists  was  to  plant  one-third  of  the  caiie-^rounds 
every  year,  so  as  to  obtain  one  crop  from  plant  canes  and 
two  from  rattMMs;  but  latterly  more  dependence  has  been 
plMedupaanttaoiis.  fiemanlantara  havob  under  faToorabk 
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en«iiinil»ii«M,  nifed  nttoon  erops  far  nore  than  twenty 

voars  successively,  from  tho  &3.vne  stoles.  Tlie  canet  shoulit 
bo  rut  as  near  the  c^ound  n»  possible,  because  the  richest 
iuice  13  found  in  the  lower  joints  :  -1:11,  rui'nv^  thera, 

it  ts  eon»ulered  well  to  cut  the  11  rip-  down  r  few  niches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  u  i  i  i>  miver  them  up  with 
mould.  Oae  or  two  of  the  top  joiiiu  of  the  cane  are  cut  off, 
■nd  the  renuioder  u  divided  into  pieces  about  a  yard  long, 
lied  up  in  bundles,  end  eerried  inntediet^  to  ibe  niu. 
The  upper  branches  of  the  cane  ere  used  ae  food  for  cetde. 
nnd  the  remainder  of  the  waste  forms  a  valuable  manure, 
fur  which  purpose  .the  troth  or  waste  from  the  milt  is  ad* 
mirabty  ealiecL  tbouKh  much  of  it  is  tieuelty  eoosumed  as 
fuel. 

The  snger'Mne  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  tttny  destrno- 
tt«e  inaeete;  of  which  a  minute  account  was  commnnicstsd 
to  the  Soctety  of  Arts,  in  18S7  nnd  1829,  by  the  Rev.  Lans- 

down  Guilding.  of  Kingstown,  St.  Vincent,  in  the  West 
Indies,  which,  wiih  plates  of  some  of  the  ineeoti.  wes  pub- 
lisiied  in  the  forty-sixth  md  Jbrtf^eventh  YoltMMe  of  the 
Bocitity'i "  Transactions.' 

lyeparation  qf  Raw  or  Mu»rovad()  Sugar. — The  opera- 
tion of  cutting  (he  canes  is  so  adjusted  as  10  iieep  pace  with 
the  action  of  the  mill  by  which  the  juice  is  to  be  pressed 
oat:  ao  that  the  canes  may  be  crushed  or  groand  whiieqnite 
f^esh.  In  the  ^st  Indiex  mills  of  very  rude  and  imperfect 
construction  are  used  ;  some  of  them  resembling  ronrtars. 
furmcil  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunks  ot  trees,  in  winch  the 
canes  are  crushed  by  the  rolling  motion  of  a  pestle,  which 
rests  in  ciu  inclined  position  against  tli«  ^de  of  the  mortar, 
and  is  moved  by  oxen  yoked  to  an  horizontal  bar  connected 
with  it.  The  expressed  juice  mns  off  by  a  hole  bored  oh- 
liquely  (W>m  the  lower  part  of  the  mortar-like  cavity,  and 
is  eonducted  by  a  spout  to  a  veaeel  placed  to  leeoive  it. 
In  order  to  make  such  a  mill  effective,  it  is  neoessarr  to 
cut  the  cane  into  very  small  pieces.    Dr.  Die  gives  en- 

f ravings  of  two  of  these  machines;  in  one  of  which  the 
river  of  the  oxen,  and  in  the  other  the  man  "  ho  feeds 
the  mill  also,  rides  upon  the  hui  ir<jntQl  bar  attached  to  the 
pestle.  These  mills  are  not  portable,  it  beiii^  necessary  that 
tho  stump  of  which  the  mortar  is  Ibrmed  should  be  firmly 
fl«ed  in  the  ground.  Others  are  eapabte  of  bebig  moved 
IWim  place  to  place,  so  that  they  may  aeoomptiny  the  move- 
ments of  the  cane-cutters.  One  of  these  consists  of  two 
vertical  loller.s  of  hard  wood,  having,  near  their  upper  ends, 
cudlcs.s  screws,  or  spiral  ridges,  so  fitting  into  each  other 
that  both  rollers  may  revolve  when  rotatory  tnoiioti  is  ap- 
plied to  either.  These  ate  mounted  in  a  strong  frame, 
which  may  be  Axed  in  any  place  by  driving  piles  into  the 
nd,  and  wedgea  are  used  to  legolate  the  piiaition  of  the 
mgs  or  axes  of  the  rollers,  so  as  to  adjust  them  to  a 
greater  or  less  distance  apart.  The  axis  of  one  of  the  rollers 
is  prulonifcd  vertically  above  the  framing,  and  carries  a 
b«am  to  which  oxen  are  yoked  to  turn  the  mill.  'I  his  np- 
.  peart  to  be  the  prototype  of  (he  vertical  mill  long  u&cd  m 
the  We.st  India  colonies;  and  another,  still  simpler,  consist- 
ing of  two  grooved  rollers  placed  horizontally  in  contact 
with  each  other,  and  taroed  by  the  power  of  men  apidiiid 
to  levers  at  their  ends»  appeata,  in  like  manner*  to  he  the 
rude  original  of  the  improved  horitontal  mills  introduced  of 
late  \  eais. 

The  common  vertical  canc-raills  of  tho  West  Indies  con- 
sist of  thri-e  rollers,  mostly  of  wood,  with  narrow  strips  of 
iron  attached  to  their  faces,  so  as  to  turm,  by  the  spaces  left 
between  them,  straight  gnwves  extending  from  end  to  end 
of  the  rollers.  These  are  usually  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  inehcs  in  diameter,  and  about  Ibrty  inches  long;  and 
they  am  plaeed  side  by  side  in  a  strong  frame,  witn  con- 
trivances for  varying,  in  a  digbt  degree,  their  distances 
from  each  other.  The  movinx-{>ower  is  applied  to  the  mid- 
dle roller,  and  communicated  from  it  to  the  others  by 
cog)^ed  wheels.  Any  sutticiently  powerful  prune-mover 
may  be  used  to  work  the  mill ;  but  wind  is  the  least  advan- 
tageous, on  account  of  its  nncertainty,  since  it  i»  highly 
inportant  that  all  the  <^rationa  should  co  on  without 
uiorruptioo.  Tberelbie^  when  wind  ia  used  as  a  movine> 

Eowor.it  IS  well  to  have  also  apparatus  for  working  the  mill 
y  mules  or  oxen,  should  the  former  fail.  Of  late  steam- 
engines  have  been  adopted  with  good  effect  in  some  of  tho 
sugar-works  in  the  West  lndie«i.  In  using  the  mill,  a 
nc^ru  applies  the  ranes  in  a  regular  layer  or  sheet  to  the 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  rollers,  which  seixe  and 
eompraaa  thaai  vialautly  m  ikttf  pm  batveon  ihan.  Tho 


ends  of  the  canes  ate  then  turned,  either  oy  another 

on  the  opposite  sifle  to  the  feeder,  or  by  a  framework  of 
wood  called  a  dumb  rdumrr,  so  that  tbcy  may  ])a.ss  back 
apain  between  the  second  ind  third  rollers.  As  these  are 
placed  nearer  together  than  the  first  and  second,  they  com- 
press the  canes  still  more,  so  that  on  leaving  them  they  are 
reduced  to  the  form  of  dry  splinters,  which  are  called  cane- 
trash,  and  are  used  as  fuel  in  heating  the  vesaels  for  eva> 
porating  the  jnico.  Channab  are  added  to  neoivo  the 
liquor  expraiaed  flom  Ibo  oanai,  and  to  eondnel  it  to  tho 
vessels  in  whioh  it  ia  to  nndci^  tho  auceaading  opera* 
tions. 

Tho  construction  of  this  mill  is  very  defective,  Rinoe  it  it 
impossible  to  supply  the  canes  to  the  rollers  m  so  uniform  a 
layer  as  to  prevent  them  crossing  each  other.  Tliey  be- 
come thererare  imnaeeasarily  crnuwd  and  broken,  so  that 
the  liquor  is  rendered  Ibnl,  and  the  rotlera  em  exposed  to 
irregular  and  destructive  wear.  These  evils  are  obviated  by 
the  improvement  of  placing  the  rollers  in  a  horizon itil 
position,  and  feeding  the  mill  by  sliding  the  canes  gradu 
ally  from  an  inclined  board.  The  rollers  are  made  very 
accurately  of  cast-iron,  hollow,  and  tinted  or  grtMVedon  <htf 
surface.  Such  improved  augar-miils  have  twen  described 
and  represented  by  ProBwaat  Barlow,  in  the  treatise  on 
Machinery  and  Manoftctof«i»  ftmning  part  of  tho 
cyclopsdia  Metropolimna,*  by  Porter,  In  hu  worV  on  the 
Sugar-Cane,  and  by  Dr.  Ure,  in  his '  Dictionary  of  Arts,' 
&c. ;  flora  the  latter  of  which  works  the  following  d»- 
ncnption  is  condensed.  The  three  rollers  are  not  placed 
in  the  same  plane,  but  are  arranged  in  a  triangular  form, 
the  periphery  of  the  upper  roller  bein^  very  nearly  in 
contact  with  the  two  lower  rollers,  which  ar*  also  very 
near  together.  They  are  mounted  in  an  iron  fkamiiif, 
resting  upon  a  aamivo  ftmndation  of  masonry,  and  having 
the  necessary  provisiona  for  adjusting  the  relative  podtions 
of  the  rollers.  The  two*  lower  rollers,  which  are  called 
renpectively  the  feeding  an(l  delivering  rolleis,  have  small 
flanges  at  their  ends,  between  which  the  top  roller  is  placed, 
so  that  the  pressed  canes,  or  began,  may  not  be  able  to 
esaqpeflrom  the  rollers  and  ckg  the  machinery.  The  rollers 
are  aaada  fkom  two  inches  and  a  quarter  to  two  inehea  and 
a  half  thick,  and  are  generally  fluted,  aemotimes  in  a 
diagonal  direction,  to  enable  them  the  belter  to  seize  the 
canes  from  the  feed-board.  It  is  however,  observes  Dr 
Ure,  on  the  whole  considered  better  to  flute  the  feeding- 
roller  only,  leavinp  tho  top  and  delivennp  rollem  plain. 
When  the  top  roller  is  fluted,  it  should  be  very  slightly,  for 
after  the  work  of  a  few  weeks,  iu  surfece  becomes  suffi- 
ciently NOgh  to  bite  the  canes  efTectively.  The  practical 
disadvantage  of  fluting  the  delivering  roller  is  in  the 
grooves  carrying  round  a  portion  of  the  liquor,  which  is 
sppcdily  absorbed  by  the  spongy  bcgass,  as  well  as  in 
lireukuip  the  begass  itself,  and  thus  causing  great  wairte. 
The  feed-board  is  nil  inchnod  plane,  commonly  of  cast-iron, 
the  edge  of  which  is  neurly  in  contact  with  the  feeding  roller. 
The  space  between  the  feeding  roller  and  the  top  roller  is 
usually  about  half  an  inch ;  but  the  space  between  the 
latter  ond  the  delivering  roller  is  much  less.  The  delivering 
boaid,whichliMetvesand  conducts  away  the  ItmA  of  the  cane, 
isslso  of  easl-iron,  sloping  downwards  from  the  delivering 
roller,  with  which  its  edsje  is  in  close  contact,  so  ihai  it  ni  v 
detach  any  portions  of  ti;i.»h  or  begnss  that  may  adliere  10 
the  delivering  roller,  and  which,  if  not  deiache<l,  would 
become  mixed  with  the  expressed  liquor,  llie  rollers  are 
set  in  motion  by  toothed  gear,  and  soilablo  channels  and 
receptacles  are  provided  for  laeeiTin^  and  conducting  away 
the  cane-juioa.  In  Mine  eases  tho  liquor  is  raised  from'the 

fuller  of  the  mill>bed  by  j^umps  connected  with  and  worked 
y  the  machinery  of  the  mill;  but  it  is  essential  that  such 
pumps  should  be  worked  very  jlrv>l\  L  st  tho  aj;iiatujn  of 
the  liquor  should  favour  fermciiiai lOii.  Where  ciicum- 
.Mance>  render  si.'  ii  iri  arrangement  practicable,  labour  mav 
be  saved  by  placing  the  erushing-mill  on  a  high  level,  so 
that  the  liquor  may  run  from  it  to  the  vessels  in  which  it  is 
to  be  purified,  by  inclined  gutters.  The  dimensions  given 
by  Dr.  Uro  as  those  of  the  most  approved  hetiaontal  milla, 
worked  by  steam-engines  of  from  eight  to  twelve  hor>t- 
power,  are,  length  of  rollers,  four  fet  t  lo  fuur  feet  eijjhi 
inches,  and  diameter  from  twenty-flve  to  twenty-eigh 
inches.  The  surface  sjieed  of  the  rollers  is  4  or  .'!•  f.  leet 
per  minute.  The  rate  at  which  jutce  may  be  expressed 
varies  according  to  cireumstajices ;  but  it  is  stated  that  in 
Danfnm  «  waD-eamtnuiad  ongino  ond  nfll  will  iwodoM 
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about  a  handMd  fdliOM  ti  liquor  pif  JMir  ftr  iMib  iMfae- 

power. 

Cana-juiee.  as  expressed  by  the  mill,  ia  aaqMiiMbdightly 
▼iacid  linid»«f  a  dull  gny,  uive,  or  olive-Kreen  colour,  «f  a 
•«M«t  balmy  1aMa»  and  of  a  specific  gravity  varyinir  firaa 
1*033  to  1-106.  It  holds  in  suspension  particles  of  solid 
matter  from  the  cane,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is 
separable  by  filtration  or  repose.  This  solid  matter  consisu 
of  fragments  of  ihe  cellular  pArenchyma  of  tbe  cane,  its 
fibres,  and  bark,  mixed  with  a  very  abundant  greenish  sub* 
atanoe.  like  that  called  chiorophyU  by  chemists,  which  forms 
tb*  «oloaring-matter  of  leaves.  The  juice  is  so  exceedingly 
ftroMntabta^  that  in  tba  cUuiata  of  ibo  Wast  Indies  it  nuuld 
ollan  ran  into  tho  anioua  ftimontation  in  twenty  mtnntea 
after  leaving  tbe  mill,  if  the  process  of  clarifying  were  not 
immediately  commenced.  As  this  would  be  extrumuly  in- 
jurious, it  is  very  iiD| n  irit  no  to  proportion  tbe  site  of  the 
clarifying  apparatus  to  the  power  of  the  mill,  that  tbe  jnioe 
may  be  cond  ucted  iniinodintd.]r  to it»  na  t&An  it k mpwiMd 
fnna  the  canes. 

Ttas  processes  fallowed  in  tb*  Ewt  Indiea  for  Moarating 
tho  aingat  (hun  tho  can«*jutoe  am  vaij  tedious  ana  imnr- 
fcet,  and  may  be  disaiiBed  witb  a  very  brief  notieei.  Tlie 
liquor,  after  being  ^trained  so  as  to  (separate  the  coarser 
feculenries,  is  boiled  down  in  a  range  of  o|)en  boilers  heated 
by  a  long  flue,  into  a  thick  inspni^aled  juice,   the  scum 
which  rises  during  the  opeiatioa  be  ;ig  reioovtid.    When  it 
18  sufficiently  evaporated,  it  is  removed  into  earthen  pots  to 
eool,  and  in'  tbeae  it  becomes  a  dark-coloured,  soft,  viacid 
mass,  called  goor,  or  jaggery.    Sometimes  a  little  quick- 
lime is  addad  totlMjuies  banro  boiling,  which,  by  partly 
elarifying  it,  rendara  it  capable  of  being  formed  into  cakes 
or  lump'     In  general  however,  if  intended  for  subsequent 
cluriflcaliun,  the  juice  is  merely  boiled  down,  and  sold  in 
poll,  in  a  E^nular  honey-iike  slate,  to  the  boilers  or  re- 
ftiiers.    The»e  separate  much  of  the  molasses  or  uncryatal- 
lizable  part  of  tbe  juice,  by  putting  the  goor  into  a  cjar^e 
cloth  and  subjecting  it  to  pres«nra.    Tbo  sugar,  which  m 
this  state  is  caliod  matiur  or  khmui,  is  flartbar  purifled  by 
boiling  it  with  watar,  with  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion and  a  quantity  of  milk.  When  this  has  been  continued 
until  scum  no  longer  rises  up  i;  ili  ■  iiqu  r,  il  is  evaporated, 
and  sometimes  strained,   nml    aliti  w:irdii    transferred  to 
earthen  pols  or  jarv,  wide  at  the  top,  but  commij  to  a  point 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  perforated  with  a  small  hole,  that,  at 
tho  oommoncement  of  the  operation,  is  stopped  with  tlie 
stem  of  a  plaatain>l«Bil  Allar  it  bas  been  left  for  a  few 
day$  to  grannUtOk  tbo  boles  in  tbe  pots  are  unstopped,  and 
tbe  molasses  drains  off  into  vessels  placed  to  receive  it.  The 
sui^r  is  rendered  still  purer  and  whiter  by  covering  it  with 
the  moist  leaves  of  some  succulent  aquatic  plant,  the  mois- 
lure  from  which  dnnns  slowly  through  the  sugar,  and 
carries  with  it  the  dark-coloun-il  mula>se<.    After  several 
days,  tbe  leaves  are  removed,  and  the  upper  part  of  tbe 
sugar,  vbich  has  been  most  purified,  is  taken  away  and  dried 
in  the  sun.   Fraab  isaves  ere  then  added,  bj  wbieh  nnotlier 
layer  of  sugar  is  wbitenad  in  lifca  manner;  and  tbe  opera- 
liou  is  repealed  until  the  whole  mass  in  refined.    The  .sugar 
thus  prepared  \s  called  chenee,  and  is  that  which  is  com- 
monly brought  to  England. 

A  similar  proces^i  to  the  above  is  said  to  be  practised  in 
Oichin  China,  by  making  a  pile  of  brown  sugar  and  of  slices 
of  the  cellular  part  of  the  plaiutain  stem,in  alternate  layers. 
Tbe  colouring-roatter  of  tbe  sugar  is  tbns  absorbed  by  the 
ptaintuin,  leaving  tbe  sugar  very  pure  and  vbite.  From 
sugar  »o  preparen  tbe  fine  wbtte  augs^eandy  of  that  country 
is  made. 

The  separation  of  the  sugar  ftcm  the  cane-juice  is  effect**  ! 
m  a  much  tinn(>ler  manner  lu  the  West  India  colonics.  Tne 
juice  iJi  conducted  by  guttem  from  llie  mill  tu  one  or  muro 
large  ttal-boltomed  coppers  or  open  pan:*,  railed  cktri/leri, 
which  usually  contain  from  three  hundred  toibux  hundred 
Kallons  each,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  a  tboosand  gallona. 
Each  of  these  clarifiers  is  placed  over  a  fire,  which  may  be 
regulated  or  extinguished  by  a  damper ;  and  each  is  supplied 
» ith  a  stop-cock  or  siphon  for  drawing  off  the  liquor.  When 
ibu  Glanger  is  filled  with  juice,  a  little  slaked  lime  is  added 
»o  it;  tbe  lime,  which  is  calli^d  tem}>tr,  being,  in  most  cases, 
previously  mixed  with  a  liille  cane-juice  to  tbe  consistence 
uf  cream.  The  quantity  of  lime  varies  with  different  juieea, 
and  should  be  very  carefully  ad)usted,  as  too  much  is  very 
iiQuiious  to  the  sttgar.  Dr.  Vre  remarks,  respecting  this 
ftwtm,  *ir  m  utbttmiueiM  enuWoit  be  used  lo  pioMoie  the 


clarifying,  very  little  lime  will  be  required  ;  tat  recent  eane 
liquor  contains  no  appreciable  portion  of  aeid  tobesatu 
rated.'  '  In  fact,'  he  proceeds,  *  the  line  and  alkalis  la 
general,  when  used  in  small  quantity,  seem  teaet^ptlMetfce 
glutbwus  extrneti«e  matter  of  tbe  juioe,  end  thus  lend  to 
brighten  it  up;  but  if  an  excess  of  temper  be  used,  tlie 
gluten  is  taken  up  again  by  Ui«  strong  alliniiy  which  is 
known  'o  exist  between  sui^nr  and  linif.  ExceM  of  lime 
may  always  be  corrected  by  a  Utile  alum-water.  Where 
canes  grow  on  a  calcareous  marly  soil,  in  a  favourable  season 
the  saccharine  matter  gets  so  thoroughly  elaborated,  and 
the  glutinous  mueilege  so eompletcly  condencd.  tbatnetear 

tiiee  and  a  fine  aagar  may  be  obtained  without  the  use  of 
me.'  As  tbe  liquor  in  tbe  darifler  beeomes  not,  the  solid 
portions  of  the  cane-juice  coapulatu,  und  are  thrown  up  in 
the  form  of  scum.  The  heat  should  be  urged  nearly  to  the 
boiling-point,  but  the  liquor  in  the  clarificr  should  not  ac- 
tually bull.  Porter  says  it  siiould  never  exceed  a  heat  of 
210°  Fahr.  The  )>roper  heat  i8  indicated  by  the  scum  rising 
in  blisters  and  breaking  into  white  froth,  which  commonly 
happens  about  forty  minutes  after  the  fire  is  lifihted.  The 
damper  is  then  eioied,  and  the  Ave  dies  outf  aud  after  an  • 
hour  8  repose,  tbe  liquor  is  ready  ibr  removal  to  the  first  of 
the  evaporatinc  pans.  It  is  drawn  off  either  by  a  cock  or  a 
siphon,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  disturb  the  scum,  which 
-lili  ;i!e8  unbroken,  and  is  removed  from  the  clanfier  before 
another  charge  of  cane-juico  is  put  into  it.  The  clarified 
juice  is  bright,  clear,  and  of  a  yellow  wine  etdour. 

From  the  clarifier  the  purified  juice  is  ransliuired  to  the 
largest  of  a  series  of  evaporating  coppers  or  psnsk  three  or 
more  in  number,  in  which  it  is  reduced  in  bulk  by  boiling. 
The  largest  of  these  should  be  of  sufficient  sice  to  receive 
:liL-  whole  contents  rf  i1-,n  cl  i  ifier;  but  the  others  may 
butujiue  tjnidually  smaller,  on  account  of  the  diminished 
bulk  of  the  liquor,  by  evaporation,  as  it  is  removed  into 
each  of  tbem  in  succession.    These  evaporatori  are  placed 
over  a  long  flue,  healed  by  a  fire  at  one  end,  over  which  the 
smallest  of  the  coppers,  called  the  teaehe,  is  placed.  In  tbe 
process  of  boiling,  impurities  are  thrown  up  in  the  fbrm  of 
scum,  which  is  eanfttUy  vemofed;  and  sometimes  that 
from  the  smaller  pans  is  allowed  to  return,  by  a  channel 
provided  for  the  pur]>ose,  into  the  largest  pan,  or  grand 
cnppffr.    If,  during  the  evaporation,  it  be  perceived  that  the 
liquor  is  not  HuKicicntly  clear,  some  lime-water  is  added  to 
It,  for  the  same  ptupose  as  the  temper  was  originally 
applied  to  the  Juiee  in  ttaeehrifier.  In  the  least  and  small- 
est of  the  eraponting  oo^rsi  called  the  ttacht^  the  lii|uer 
is  boiled  down  to  as  tbiek  a  conaiatency  as  is  eonsiderad 
necessary  for  granulation ;  this  point  being  most  commonly 
ascertained  by  observing  to  what  length  a  thread  of  tlie 
viscid  syrup  may  be  drawn  b.  t  wi  ,  n  i  n  •  thumb  and  finger. 
For  this  purpose  a  drop  of  the  ayrup  js  taken  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  drawn  into  a  thread  until  it 
snaps  asunder.  When  it  has  done  so  the  portion  suspended 
from  the  Anger  shrinks  up.  so  as  to  remain  at  a  greater  or 
less  length,  aeeording  to  the  degree  to  whieh  the  syrup  baa 
been  evaporated.  Tne  proper  state  is  indieeled  by  a  thread 
of  from  half  an  inch  to  a  Quarter  of  an  inch  lonij.  This 
trial  by  the  touch,  whence  tho  teaclie  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name,  i«  very  imperfect;  for  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  syrup  may  have  the  required  tenacity,  and  yel  not  be 
in  a  good  state  for  cr)-stalli2iiig.   The  lai'.'sr  point  may  bn 
better  aacerlaineil  by  observing  the  incipient  granulation  ot 
the  syrup  on  the  back  of  a  ladle  dipped  in  tbe  leacbe. 
More  perliRt  tests  have  been  siugested,  but  Dr.  Que  eb- 
iterves,  that  tenacity  and  granulan  aspect  *  will  continue  to 
constitute  tho  practical  guides  to  the  iic^^ro  boiler,  till  a  lese 
barbarous  mo<le  of  conccnlraling  cane-juice  be  substituted 
for  the  present  naked  teadte,  or  sui(ar  frying-pan.'  lie 
odds  the  fulluwing  remarks,  illustrative  of  the  evils  of  tha 
practice : — '  That  weak  sugars  are  such  as  contain  an  infe- 
rior proportion  of  carbon  in  their  composition  was  list 
deduced  by  me  from  my  experiments  on  tbe  ultimate  aui^ 
lysis  of  vegetable  and  aoimid  bodies,  an  account  of  which 
was  published  itt  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions*  of  tbe 
Royal  Society  for  1822.    Since  then  Dr.  Pruut  has  on  I'l  t.d 
at  results  confirmatory  of  my  views.    See  '  Philosophicui 
Trsnsactions '  for  Thus  he  found  pure  sugar-candv, 

and  tbe  best  refined  sui^ar,  tu  contam  -jJ-Sj  parm  of  carbon 
pereenti  Bast  India  sugar-candy,  41  J  parts;  East  India 
raw  angar  in  n  thoroughly  dry  states  but  of  a  low  qualUj 
40  S8:  mawia  sugar,  well  MBnad,  SS-f;  auBW  fnm  Nar- 
bpmielioiMf*  W3C;  «^  fton  atainh.  M%  Qenesb  br 
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mntmHwtHg  tha  tyrwf  in  the  itaekt,  not  only  k  th«  oryt- 1 
ttllinUv  sagw  blsekencd,  but  iUfiwuUf  of  CfTttallizing  is  | 
ioipwred,  and  the  granuUr  portion  it  rendered  weakor.' 

Tbe  thermometer,  Inough  useful,  will  not,  he  states,  be  a 
sure  guide  in  determining  tlie  jjroper  moment  for  linking, 
9t  emptying  the  teache,  be€«u»e  a  viicoua  syrup,  contain- 
ing much  gluten  and  sugar,  altered  by  lime,  requiras  a 
bigher  t«mperature  to  mmU*  U  to.  granuUM  tbu  *  poM 
Mmsbarin*  syrup. 

The  concentrated  syrap  ia  laded,  or  skipped,  tnm  the 
teache,  either  immediately  into  open  wooden  boxe*  called 
eofilrrt,  or  into  a  large  cylwulrical  cooler,  about  six  feet 
wide  and  two  deep,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  smaller  coolers,  or  rather  crj»tall;iing  or  grannlatmi; 
veiaels.  Tbt  latter  plan  seems  preferable,  becauu  when 
raesMaiv*  portions  or  skinpings  of  syrup  are  pourad  into 
the  saoM  vetaelf  the  aMoniu-ine  particle:!  vT  one  portion 
af^glomarate  round  ifaoaeof  tbo  prMeding  skipping,  so  that 
a  l(irj;er  i^rain  is  produced.  The  smaller  wouden  cooler*,  of 
whuh  there  are  commonly  9\x,  are  usually  recian>:ular, 
about  seven  feet  Ion;:,  Qve  or  six  feet  wide,  and  one  deep. 
The  large  muas  of  sugar  in  each  cooler  is  favourable  to  the 
production  of  large  etjatali,  beeauM  it  ooeaiioM  tbo  ayrap 
to  cool  vary  alowl/. 

In  tho  wit«OMntli0Dad  toimU  tbo  aogar  is  brought  to  tbo 
state  of  a  tott  man  of  etyitala,  Imbcddad  in  nolaaim,  or 
thick,  visdd,  bat  oneryttallisablo  floid.  Tho  leparation  of 
this  tluid  i^  the  next  part  of  the  process,  and  is  performed 
in  a  building  called  the  ruring  house.  This  is  a  large 
buildin;;.  the  floor  of  wliich  i»  excavated  to  form  the  mo- 
lasses reservoir,  which  is  lined  with  sheet-lead,  boards,  or 
Oement.  Over  this  cistern  is  an  open  (Naming  of  joists, 
iqion  vbieh  stand  a  number  of  empM  caakib  or  augar  hoga* 
beada  otlled  potting'Catkt.  Baeh  of  thoM  baa  oiftbt  or  ten 
holes  bored  through  the  lower  end,  and  in  each  hole  is 
placed  the  stalk  of  a  pluntain-leaf,  which  is  long  enough  to 
descend  a  few  inches  below  the  level  of  the  joists,  and  to 
rise  ob*»ve  the  top  of  the  cai?k.  Tbe  soft  concrete  sugar  is 
removed  from  the  coolers  into  these  casks,  in  which  the 
aolaases  gradually  drain  from  lite  crystalline  poriioii,  per- 
oohlting  through  tbo  apongy  plantain>stalks.  which  act  as 
to  maaj  draina  to  oonvey  the  liquid  to  tho  oiitora  haneath. 
With  angar  of  average  oaality  three  or  (bur  veeka  ia  auffi* 
cient  for  this  purpose,  hut  sometimes  a  lonsjer  time  is 
ncc«&»ary.  If  the  sugar  be  removed  too  early  from  the 
cooler,  which  Porter  thinks  is  often  the  case,  a  poriion  of 
erystallixable  syrup  is  lust,  by  its  running  away  with  the 
molasses.  Most  accounts  describe  the  cunni^-hDuse  as  an 
airy  building;  but  Dr.  lira  aaya  that  it  should  be  cloaa 
and  warm,  to  fisvoiv  tbo  liqaatethm  and  draioafo  of  tbe 
viioid  caraadL 

When  ft  leatei  the  eu  ring-house  tho  logar  ia  peeked  in 

hogsheads  for  shipment  as  rarr,  hnirn,  or  muscovado 
tugar ;  and  in  this  state  it  i.s  commonly  oxporled  from  our 
West  Indian  colonies.  As  the  molasses  is  very  imperfectly 
sepaialed  hoxa  the  crystallised  sugar,  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution  of  weight  takes  place  subsequent  to  the  shipment, 
1^  the  drainage  from  the  hogaheada.  Tbia  waste  has  been 
aalimatad  to  mount  to  no  Ion  than  It  per  cent.,  or  more 
than  t7.000  tons  annually,  upon  the  angara  of  tho  Bcittih 
eolonies.  The  loss  upon  French  colonial  su^ra  used  to  he 
much  (rrcnter  even  tiisiii  this.  Dr.Uro  stales,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Duirone,  that  of  1 -20,000. UOO  lbs.  of  raw  sugar  whirh 
were  annually  sliijtpcd  by  the  planters  of  St.  Domingo,  only 
96,000,000  lbs.  were  landed  in  France ;  the  loss  by  drainage 
amounting  to  SO  per  cent.  Moans  have  been  recently 
adopted  in  some  eolooial  auear^worka  for  reducing  this 
loia;  hot  they  may  ho  bettor  described  after  treating  of  the 
auperior  kind  of  raw  sugar  called  clayed  tugar. 

Clayed  MUgar,  which  is  alto  called  Lifbon  ntgar,  is  raw 
s  I -1.  that  has  bevn  subjected  to  an  operation  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  described  in  the  notice  of  East  India 
sugar,  as  practised  in  ihe  preparation  of  chrrie*.  The  suj^ar 
iH  removed  from  the  coolers  into  conical  earthen  moulds 
cMiA  form*,  each  of  which  has  a  sonU  bole  at  the  apex. 
These  holea  beioa  stopped  up,  tbo  fiMNt  ore  placed,  apex 
downirarda,  in  oUnt  earthen  veHeh.  The  syrup,  after 
being  stirred  round,  is  left  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours 
to  cryslalltze.  The  plugs  are  then  withdrawn,  to  let  out 
tbo  uncrystallized  syrup;  and,  the  Iki  u  f  the  crystallized 
loaf  being  removed,  the  forme  is  filled  up  with  pulverised 
white  sugar.  This  is  well  pressed  down,  and  then  a  quan- 
tity of  elajTt  mixed  with  water  ia  ^aoed  upon  tbe  augar.  the 


focmea  being  put  into  ft«th  empty  pots.  IhitmillluvoAaa 

the  clay,  lliering  through  tbe  sugar,  carrieevitb  ita  portion 

of  the  colouring-matter,  which  is  more  soluble  than  the 
crystals  themselves.  The  clay  may  be  rcpeaiedlv  re-wclted 
or  renewed,  until,  afler  about  twenty  days,  the  loai^  -  '.wi 
Builiciently  purified  to  be  removed  from  the  formes.  They 
ato  then  dried  gradually  itt a eUWOb ud  enuhed  into  acoarse 
powder  fitr  olportation.  Tho  qpmpa  that  run  olf  during 
the  operation  of  claying  eontain  mueb  aaoebarino  natlor* 
and  are  therefore  re-boiled,  ao  as  to  fbrm  an  inferior  augar. 
Claying  is  little  practised  in  British  plantationa,  from  an 
opinion  that  tho  increaio  of  labour  and  diminution  of  quan- 
tity of  produce  occasioned  by  it  is  not  eompensaled  by  the 
improveil  quality  of  the  sugar.  It  was  however  very  gene- 
rally practised  by  tbe  French  in  Su  Domingo,  where  four 
hundred  plantatiooa  adopted  tho  proeeea. 

A  similar  proeeaa  to  tho  above,  so  for  aa  re^urds  tbe  ro- 
siilt,  is  that  patented  bjrMr.  Hague,  in  1816,  for  England, 
and  in  1828  for  tho  colonies.  It  consists  in  submitting  the 
raw  suf,'ar,  after  being  cured  in  the  usual  way,  to  the  action 
of  a  vacuum  filter.  Tbe  apparut  .  :  u  :sts  of  a  shallow 
vessel,  beneath  which  is  a  cavity  or  reservoir,  connected  with 
an  air  pump.  The  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  perforated  with 
a  number  of  amaU  holes;  and  when  a  quantity  of  musco- 
vado augar,  nisad  with  a  little  water  into  a  pasty  moss,  ia 
laid  in  It.  upon  a  piaee  of  hairoloti«»  the  air  ta  withdiawn 
f^om  the  cavity  beneath  the  sugar.  Tho  preaeuiv  of  tho 
superincumbent  atmosphere  upon  the  surface  of  the  sugar 
then  drives  the  moisture,  and  with  it  much  of  the  colouring- 
matter,  through  the  holes  in  the  butt  n  f  the  vessel.  When 
the  sugar  is  sufficiently  whitened,  the  air-pump  is  stopped, 
the  sugar  and  molasses  are  removed,  and  a  fresh  charge  of 
muscovado  is  apptiad.  Ur.  Porter  autea  that  this  prooeaa 
has  been  appliodwidi advantage  in  the  eolonies,  and  that  it 
is  likely  to  supersede  claying.  He  considers  that  it  nay 
lead  to  economy  not  only  by  preventing  the  loss  by  drainage, 
but  also  by  bringing  the  siugar  to  so  dry  a  state  that  it  mi^tht 
be  packet!  in  bags,  like  East  India  sugar,  in*tend  of  casks. 
It  ia  also  important  for  effecting  a  savin;;  of  time  in  the  pre- 
paration of  sugar  for  shipmenL  Besides  its  use  m  the 
colonies  in  separating  mohuaM  flrom  muscovado  sugar,  this 
plan  haa  been  aoplied  to  raw  augazi  in  Sn^aad,  aa  the  firat 
step  in  the  refining  prooesa. 

Some  vli  u  similar  to  the  above  is  the  plan  patented  by 
Mr.  John  Taylor  for  expelling  molasses  from  raw  sugar  by 
the  application  of  very  powerful  pressure;  water  or  lime- 
water  being  previously  mixed  with  the  sugar  in  tbe  pro- 
portion of  one-eighth  taone-tenth  of  its  weight.  This  plan, 
according  to  Porter,  is  not  equally  eflbient  aritb  that  of 
Hague. 

Another  means  of  avoiding  the  loss  consequent  on  the 
drain  a  from  raw  sugar  daring  its  voyage  to  this  ooontryj 
and  that  occasioned  by  the  repeated  solution  of  the  sugar, 
which  weakens  its  grain,  is  the  unportiitiuo  of  »ugar  for  the 
use  of  the  refiner,  in  the  form  of  concentrated  cane-juice, 
containing  nearly  half  its  weight  of  granular  sugar  along 
with  more  or  less  molasses,  according  to  the  care  taken  in 
the  boiling  operations.  Dr.  Ure  ^peara  vopr  aanguino  aa 
to  (he  result  of  this  plan,  obsening.  'Won  tbwBoana  gene- 
rally adopted,  I  am  convinced  that  30  per  ceol.  would  bo 
added  to  the  amount  of  home-made  sugnr-loaves  con«* 
spoiiding  to  a  given  quantity  of  average  caiie-juire ;  while 
.111  jXT  cent,  would  be  taken  from  the  amount  of  molasses.* 
The  saving  of  lahour  in  the  colutiies,  by  wliich  the  produce 
of  the  cane  may  be  exported  five  or  six  weeks  earlier  than 
is  usual,  is  also  important  It  had  been  feared  that  the 
s)rup  would  undeno  some  chemical  change  during  the 
voyage ;  but  Dr.  VA  atatea  that  among  more  than  a  hon* 
dred  samples  which  he  had  analysed  for  tbe  Custom-house, 
he  had  not  perceived  any  traces  of  fermentation.  He  adds, 
however,  that  it  does  not  ap|)car  that  our  sugar  colonists 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  proper  chemical  method  of 
counteracting  that  incipient  fermentation  of  the  cane-juice 
which  sometimes  supervenes,  and  proves  so  injurious  to  ita 
products.  A  very  slight  mUing,  or  impregnatloa  with  aol" 
pburoua  aeld,  aueh  as  might  bo  given  by  burning  a  aalpbnr 
matoh  in  the  eistom  Immedmtely  holbra  obatgtng  it  from 
the  mill,  would,  he  says,  suffice  for  the  most  fenccr  taMd 
cane-juice ;  and  tbe  sulphurous  ncid  might  be  driven  oil  by 
heating  the  cane-juice  in  the  clarifior  before  adding  the 
temper-lime,  so  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  calcarooua 
suipi.^ie  [1  to  the  sugar.  A liho pwcew fa ndbplid ■uaeeaa 
fully  with  gmpe-must. 
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Sugar-rejinini:  —  JLi.w  or  muscovado  sngu;  M  brought 
fr«Tn  the  culonieii,  torois  the  commoa  moist  or  brown  bugar 
of  the  sbopa.  The  Moebarioe  |mrtteles  are  alway*  mi&ed 
withotbet  matter,  whicb  iraparta  to  the  tugar  a  dark  oolour, 
a  Mitt  alraiajr  ftaling,  and  au  empyreumatie  odour.  The 
fnpuM  matter  ii  gluad  bjr  D^  Ura  to  oumat  al  gluten. 
Uam,  and  partimltriy  eaimel.  The  olQeet  of  the  augnr- 

Ivfloer  '.A  to  rnmove  tbtsp  inipuritie;,  so  ris  to  obtain  the 
sugar  in  the  h^i  d  wluto  !.4:mi-U'aii^parunt.  Alate  known 

The  art  of  reQoing  &uf;ar,  as  well  as  that  of  extracting  it 
from  the  cane,  ia  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  Europe 
ffom  Ibo  BMt»  iifDMblT  from  CSbina ;  b«t  at  wbat  time  is 
uBMCtiiii.  Tlw  VraotrnMinbaliofad  to  h«fo  bees  Um 
urlimH  snnr-relliiers  in  Buropo;  ud  it  is  known  that  tbejr 
pnotiaed  tne  art  before  tbe  diieovery  of  America.  Hae- 
pherson  (/InnnU  qf  Commerce,  vol.  ii.,  p.  •i5,  note)  savs  that 
it  appeal  !!,  i'u-va  the  accounts  <if  the  chamberlain  of  Scot- 
land, pubhshe'l  from  the  originals  in  the  Exchequer,  by 
John  DiiVKlion,  Esq.,  tliat  in  HiU  loavts  qf  tugar  wets 
aoM  in  Scotlaiid  at  tbe  price  of  l«.  ^d.  (more  than  an 
ounce  of  standard  lilfor)  par  IL*  Hayljni.  in  Ua '  Combo* 
f^rapbie '  (in  the  aeeount  of  the  island  of  8i  Thoniaa)^ 
speaks  of  the  art  of  reflnin);  as  '  flrst  found  out  by  a 
Venetian  in  the  davs  of  our  forefathers,  wlu>  got  100,000 
crowns  by  the  in  -i  ;ni;  n  ;'  but  this  often-repeated  statement 
Kives  litiie  infortnalion,  and  cannot  be  received  as  ooQ(slu!>kve 
as  to  the  invention.  It  sppears  however  that  tbe  Venetians 
originallT  operated  opon  tbe  eoarse  black  sugar  brought 
Mm  Kg}  pt,  and  thttthqr  followed  the  Chinese  practice  of 
ooDvartuig  it  iuio  aan^eaady  befim  tbey  made  loaf-sugnr. 
8to«r^  *  Surroy  of  London'  stales  that  sugar-reflning  was 
rommenoed  in  England  about  1544.  There  were  then  t»  u 
siii^ar-houses  in  London,  but  ihey  yielded  little  profit,  bti- 
rau  I  il  l  ru  were  many  sugar-bakers  in  Antwerp  who  could 
supply  retlncd  sugar  to  En((land  b«tier  and  oiieaper  than  it 
eotiid  be  made  at  home.  Subsequently,  tbe  commerce  be- 
tween Kogland  and  Antworp  Ming  atopped,  (tiese  tiro 
anppliod  all  Bnglnnd  Ibr  twenty  years,  and 


su 
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so  profitable,  that  many  other  persons  embarked  m 
tbo  butiness.  Moseloy  says  that  in  1596  Sir  Tliomas  Miid- 
may.  on  the  pretext  that  frauds  were  practised  in  refining 
sugar,  petitioned  (^ueen  Elisabeth  for  a  iieenco  for  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  reline  sugars  for  a  term  of  yean:  fur  which 
monopoly  be  offered  to  pay  an  annual  sum.  Uia  petittoo  was 
rejected,  *  and,'  Moseley  adds,  '  England,  wbieh  ffonnerly 
had  boon  auppliod  with  Mflaail  aupar  ftoai  Antwerp,  the 
obiafoMBmoraialaitf  than  itt8urap«.ito>irnot only  supplied 

itself,  but  exported  er<^:it  qnaiifities  to  othrr  omnine,.' 
An^ferson  was  therefore  mutaken  la  hUpjiusiEj^  that  Uiy  tli  <ii 
1  ~  J  lit  jf  Augar^reBning  in  England  was  that  in  n  pamplilet 
pruned  in  i6i9,  which  he  quotes  under  that  year  for  a 
notice  of  the  prosperity  of  Barbadoae. 

Few  manufacturing  oporatiooa  ba««  «odot|pKio  of  lata 
years  more  important  obai^  than  tbat  of  aOfw^niof. 
As  fononlljr  ptnaliNd  nnkil  neontif ,  tbo  prnaaw  ooMmenced 
hf  nistag  tbo  ta«  aogar  in  a  largo  open  copper  with  lime- 
vater.  and  addins^  to  the  mixture  when  wrir;n  n  q  ;iiiitity 
of  bullock's  bloo'l.  The  heat  occasioned  the  serum  ot  tbe 
blood,  which  consists  <-liii  llv  ui  liliMiturn,  to  coagulate, 
and  in  so  doing  to  collect  most  of  tbe  impuntiM  tkwting 
in  tbo  Kqoor.  and  to  raise  them  vitli  ft  to  the  surfioe  of 
ibo  afiup  in  tbe  form  of  a  thiek  seun,  vhieb 
fbllf  ranovad.    This  clarifying  proeaaa  waa 


repeated  vilh  •  fresh  quantity  of  blood,  or,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically eolled,  tpiee.  When  the  liquor  was  thus  ren- 
dered tolerably  clear,  antl  w.ii  ;i;iriially  evaporated  by 
boiling,  it  was  further  cleansed  by  passini^  it  through  a 
filler  of  thick  woollen  clulh,  which  detained  any  particles 
of  aeum  that  might  have  been  ieft  after  skimming  tbe 
lienor.  It  was  lAorwards  eoneentrated  by  boiling  in  a 
•malltf  o|Mi  oopptr  tiil  it  «M  mileionily  itaiok  ier  grain- 
ing ;  aftor  wUah  it  wm  Ibmod  inioloavoa  in  tlw  manner 

hereafter  described.  For  !fiave«  of  the  finest  quality  a 
seeond  refining  followed  this;  liio  1  aves  produc«l  bv  the 
first  operation  being  broken  and  re-diri-ilvLij,  .miiici  uaicr 
or  lime-water,  and  ihon  again  clarified  with  white  ui'  egg 
beaten  up  with  sngar  and  water:  this,  being  almost  pure 
albumen,  aeted  in  a  simiUr  way  to  the  aerum  of  the  blood. 
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•  The  T»lu«  of  vtoaey  io  SeolliBil  »J  tUp  liowt  ulliidvd  to  m  i  y  Vn. 
her  iirm,  of  the  mom  Acotupi,  whicli  *rc  giviu  In  lb*  ApT'ei^i-lii. 
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and  throw  up  a  greyish  snira.  A  small  quaiUii)  <jf  indigo^ 
finely  powdered  and  mixed  with  syrup,  was  then  added  ;  tbo 
effect  of  which  was  to  throw  up  a  slight  scum,  and  by  il» 
colour  to  naulraiiM  tbe  yellow  oolour  of  the  liquor.  Tbo 
same  praoanea  of  ftllering,  concentrating,  and  pouring  tbo 
syrup  into  aonUi^  foUov  in  thiaoa  in  tho  oaia  of  awglr 
refined  sugar. 

Ill  firecpdmn;  section  allusion  has  been  mails  to  tbO 
mcLlijiia  tt((!piiii4ting  mulas&es  from  raw  suj^ht  by  tho 
'  iit  ij  uia-fllter  and  the  hydraulic  prcs-s,  both  of  which  have 
been  applied  to  the  preparation  of  sugar  for  refining.  Aikin 
states  tnat  by  the  latter  process  susar  ia  anv  wpablo  nl 
yielding  loovoa  oqual  to  doublfr>reflned  by  en*  pmniwi 

Many  inprovomonta  bavo  boon  oleetad  upon  tbo  eU 
methods  of  clarifying  and  concentrating  the  svrup.  Several 
of  these  improvements  are  fully  detailed  by  iilt.  Purltir,  to 
whose  work  we  refer  for  further  information.  The  reader 
may  also  consult  No.  582  of  the  '  Penny  MagasiiM,'  which 
curitains  an  account  (illuntrated  by  cuts  of  soma  of  the  appa- 
ratus employed)  of  a  visit  to  the  refinery  of  Messrs.  FairriOb 
at  Whiloehnpoi  In  the  process  there  described  tbe  raw 
angar  is  tramfttrcd  from  tbo  caaka  into  lain  oireolar  vos* 
aela,  ealled  Maiv-up  titlmu,  in  «bicb  it  is  mowd  wiib  w^r, 
and  with  a  small  quantity  of  lime  dissolved  in  water  so  us  to 
form  a  milky  fluid.  The  mass  is  healed  by  steam,  ubicb  is 
forced  by  its  own  pres.sure  tbroughsmsll  aperiin  m  copper 
y\\ni>,  which  are  laid  aloug  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel ; 
and  tbe  perfect  solution  of  the  sugsr  is  aided  by  stirring  with 
long  poles  or  oars.  Tbo  liquor  is  not  in  this  oaso  akimmod. 
but  is  allowed  to  Itow  fkom  the  blow-up  cistern  to  0  nngpof 
filtenngiMBaola  ins  loom  bonoatb.  Tbo  ftlioraaro  tall  taa* 
s»ls  ilx  or  eight  feet  high,  of  east-iron  or  wood,  having  cia- 

fcrns  at  top  and  b  ji:om,  and  a  number  of  cloth  or  canvas 
ikibes,  c)ust.'d  <ii  liieir  louver  ouds^  but  communicating  at 
their  upper  ends,  by  wliicli  they  are  siispeiideil,  uiib  ihe 
upper  cistern.  Wiiiiin  each  of  these  tubes  is  a  bag  of  thick 
close  colton^lolh.  whicb,  being  much  lalgit  in  diamoier 
than  tbo  Uibo  in  which  it  ia  onelosed,  ia  nooeasarily  foldod 
tagoiber.  At  Ibo  oatablidunont  alliidod  to,  sixty  aneh  oon- 
pound  bags  or  tubes  are  comprised  in  each  filter;  tbe  inner 
bags  being  six  feet  long  and  two  wide,  while  tbe  outer  lubes 
are  only  about  three  inches  in  diai'iieier.  Hy  ihi»  device  a 
very  estensire  Altering  surface  is  obtained  in  a  small  com- 
pass; and,  as  the  liquor  from  tlie  upper  cistern  cannot 
esoape  irom  tlie  bags  axoepting  by  paroolaiing  through  iha 
mesMs  of  tlio  elotS,  it  hawm<a>  as  it  drops  into  the  lowor 
cistern,  viijr  disr  mi  tcsnspnitnt;  UMt  of  lbs  aolid  iaio 
purities  rottsbiiagfn  tbo  bogs.  Wbsn  tbo  bogs  and  tubos 
are  clogged  up,  they  are  removed  from  the  filter  and  washed  ; 
but  as  the  solid  puriicles  removed  from  them  contain  .lume 
saccharine  maiter,  they  are  subjected  to  n  subsequent  pro- 
cess for  its  extraction,  and  tbo  rtifuse  of  this  pruceas  is  sold 
for  manure.  On  leaving  the  filter,  the  !<yrup,  though  clesr 
and  transparent,  is  of  a  reddish  colour;  and  the  removal  of 
tbb  tinge  is  effected  by  filtering  the  syrup  through  a  mass 
of  powdatad  ebanoai.  Tlie  apitUoaibm  of  tho  Uoaefaing 
power  of  ebarvoat  to  tbo  purifieatjon  of  sbgar  it  ono  of  tbo 
great  im^r  veini  nt-.  efT'ecie<l  by  modern  scicnre.  Auimal 
charcoal,  or  lui  tiL  Lone,  is  found  very  superior  to  the  char- 
coal of  wood,  (or  this  purpose;  possibly  because,  from  the 
quantity  of  earthy  matter  which  exists  in  bone,  the  carbon- 
aceous particles  are  more  finely  divided  than  those  of  vege- 
table eharcoal.  Animal  chan»al  is  varioualjr  applied  in  the 
bleaching  of  sugar-ayrap;  bat  in  tbo  caao  ionaodiatolj 
under  notice  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  s  eoano  powdtsr  re> 
sembling  gunpowder  in  grain.  It  fs  placed  in  a  largo  aquaro 
vessel,  which  nas  a  I  r:  r.ir;ii.,-il  fuUr  bjttiiin  rr:vcred  With  a 
piece  of  cloth,  upon  which  the  cnauoal  is  laid  to  ihe  thick- 
nes.'*  of  nearly  three  feet.  The  syrup  is  conducted  bv  pipes 
from  the  bag-filter  to  Ihe  aurface  of  tbe  charcoal,  through 
which  it  percolates  slowly ;  it  then  drons  through  the  otoutt 
and  ihrousb  tbo  holes  in  tlio  parfiicataa  bottom,  into  tbe  aai> 
viiy  beneatfa,  whore  it  la  AmiM  rimoat  edowfom.  Tbo  pu1< 
vei  ised  charcoal,  afler  becoming  foul  by  use,  is  first  washed 
by  passing  water  through  it  until  all  the  soluble  matter  m 
n-'iuoved,  and  then  i'  ru1>:iaed  in  a  rctort-huu»e  on  tbe  pre- 
auses ;  whereby  aU  itw  remaining  impurities  arc  driven  off, 
and  tbe  valuable  properties  of  the  charcoal,  or  ^iiiu  ftfact 
are  restored,  so  that  u  may  be  used  again  and  again. 

In  aevo  oases,  before  the  sugar  is  placed  in  tbo  blowing* 
n^  oiitem,  it  ia  partiallf  puriflad  bjr  mining  it  isto  a  pap 
«itbb(«  «Msr  or  sioaa,  Mtd  nniNsiiig  it  t»  4(nio  in  large 
»  tboM  vasd  in  thn  iMMntioM  of 
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cla>ed  sugar.  In  this  ease  the  purification  nay  be  rendared 
more  complete  by  the  filtration  of  moisture  from  a  mat^ma 
uf  sugar  (a  mass  of  wet  sugar  in  a  state  resembling 
raorlar),  applied  in  the  »amo  way  that  of  eluy  in  the 
elayiog  process.  Sometimes  also  a  little  blood  is  mixed 
with  th«  sugar  in  the  blov-up  cistern ;  W,  instead  of  it,  a 
mixture  of  gelatinous  alaoiiiUl  and  mmm,  nliM/m^t, 
prepared  by  adding  n  tolntion  of  Mmnton  to^of  KflM* 
waier,  and  rullecting.  washing,  and  draining  tb«  prvdoiUt* 
upon  a  filter,  is  used.  O^er  refiners  use  both  the  Diood 
and  finings.  The  bona-black.  in  the  state  of  very  fine 
powder,  is  also,  by  some  refiners,  mixed  with  the  sugar  in 
the  blowing-up  cistern,  in  the  proportion  of  from  5  to  20  per 
OOnt.  of  the  whole,  instead  of  being  used  in  the  manner  fint 
dnsrilnd.  Dr.  Ure,  who  roeatioos  this  order  of  procedure, 
•taiwtlint  the  liquor  whiohflnt  paMM  throuKh  Hm  Uc-fllt«c 
is  g«n«mI1y  tinged  »  Httfs  with  tb«  boB«*biMk,  nra  imiit 
therefore  be  pumped  back  into  the  upper  cistern  for  refil- 
tration.  He  adds  that,  in  cold  weather,  the  case  contain- 
ing the  bag-filters  may  ho  Itept  warm  by  steam-pipes. 
Aikin  obierves  that,  from  experiments  on  the  mode  of  action 
«f  wAml  charcoal  in  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar,  it 
■ppeua  not  only  to  attract  to  itself  the  colouring-matter, 
ana  lo  daitrajr  the  peculiar  flavour  by  which  one  kind  of 
ai^ar  k  dbttnguisbed  from  anolhar;  W  alio  to  .bava  tba 
oroperty  of  removing  mueh  of  the  mndlaga.  anil  tbiM  Iheili- 
tatinc  the  rrystallizatirm  of  the  pure  saccharine  part.  He 
«tates  also  that  it  has  been  used  with  great  advantage  in 
clarifying  the  cane-juicu  itself,  and  thus  obtaining  a  MV 
sugar  nearly  equal  to  brown  sugar-candy. 

In  the  evaporation  or  concentration  of  the  clarified  tymp, 
wbieh  form*  the  next  part  of  tba  raflning  pioooM.  iaiiHOv«< 
roentsoftbagraaieatimportanMbafeboMiaflbslad.  In  tba 
old  plan  of  concentrating  the  syrnp  in  open  nani^  they  were 
beated  by  fires  to  a  temperature  of  ftvm  230*  to  SSO"  Fahr. 
Many  plans  were  contrived  for  rendering  the  application  of 
heat  more  regular  and  controllable,  by  the  intorToiiiion,  be- 
tween the  fire  and  the  evaporating  pans,  of  fluids  wlndi,  uii<ler 
ttao  ordinary  atmotpberic  pressure,  cannot  be  raised  above 
tba  proper  lampanMua ;  by  heating  the  pans  by  means  of 
■taai  mjai ;  or  by  ioroa  similar  emUivanee.  Tba  moat 
vnhnlii  invantion  of  all  appeara  to  ba  tfiat  patrntad  in 
1813  by  the  Honourable  Edward  Charles  Howard,  and  now 
extensively  used  under  the  name  of  Howard's  vacuum-pan. 
It  is  well  known  that  fluids  will  boil  at  a  mudi  htwer  tem- 
perature in  a  partial  vacuum  than  when  exposed  to  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  by  the  happy  ap- 
plication of  this  priaoiple,  Mr.  Howard  removed  the  chief 
difticultiM  altradiag  tba  evaporatfon af  iaccbarina  tftUf. 
Tba 


CI  used  at  the  refinery  of  Meuts.  Fairrie,  mayi 
asplanationoftbiaadinifablaeoatrifanao.  Ina-^^  

tna  eoomta  of  a  doae  copper  vaaNl,  a,  6,  the  acveral  pnrts 

of  which  are  united  by  flanges,  with  packing  between  the 
joints  to  render  them  perfectly  air-tight.  The  middle  por- 
tion of  this  vessel,  a,  is  cylindrical,  and  from  six  to  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  upper  part,  b,  is  convex  or  dome- 
shaped.  The  bottom  of  the  pan  is  also  convex,  but  in  a 
JaM  degree,  being  part  of  a  larger  epbeia.  The  vbola  ia 
aappgnadofM  1^  w  UmI  tvny  put  najba  nadilr  in- 


speetad.  The  bottom  of  the  pan  is  double,  tbe  cavity  be- 
tween the  inner  and  outer  bottom  forming  a  receptacle  for 
steam,  the  admission  of  which  raises  the  contents  of  the 
pan  to  any  required  temperature.  The  best  kiivd^pf  pans 
have  also  a  spiral  coil  of  copper  pipe  a  little  abovctbe  inner 
bottom,  about  on  a  level  with  the  lower  flange^  or  hotton 
of  tbe  ejlindrical  part  of  the  vessel,  by  which  steam  may  ba 
made  to  cireolata  tbrongb  the  body  of  syrup  in  the  pan.  and 
thereby  to  grMtly  assist  in  iu  evaporation.  The  bottom 
cavity  is  supplied  with  steam  generated  at  a  low  pressure ; 
but  the  spiral  pipe  contains  steam  of  high  pressure,  and 
cunsequcnily  of  great  heat,  c  is  a  small  cavity  called  tbe 
jii'ck,  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  dome,  from  which,  by 
means  of  the  bent  tube  and  appvatus  seen  behind  tbe  pan, 
a  communication  is  formed  with  an  air-pump,  by  which  tbe 
pan  may  banartiaVyaxbaustadofatr.  A  commnnieatioD  ia 
alaa  fbrmad  Wvaan  the  iatarior  of  the  pan  and  a  Teasel 


containing  clarified  syrup ;  and  another,  by  means  of  a  pipe 
from  the  bottom  of  tbe  pan.  with  a  vessel  in  the  n>orn  be- 
low, which  receives  the  sugar  aAer  it  ha:i  Uen  boiled  ;  each 
of  these  communications,  as  well  as  that  with  the  air-pump, 
being  supplied  with  valves,  by  which  they  may  be  opened  or 
closed  at  pleasure.  Tbe  pan  is  supplied  with  apperstns  by 
which  the  temperature  of  the  syrup,  the  lari^  of  tiw  air, 
&e.,  can  ba  laadUy  aaeartatned ;  and  it  has  a  safety-valve 
to  admit  air  in  ease  of  the  air-pump  acting  too  fast ;  so  that 
the  vacuum  cannot  be  accidentally  made  too  perfect,  by 
which  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere  might  be- 
come dangerous.  The  subsidiary  parts  of  the  apparatus 
may  be  variously  arranged,  but  do  not  require  further  de- 
scription. In  using  tbe  pan,  a  quantitv  of  liquid  sugar  ia 
admitted,  sometimes  from  a  imm.  plaeed  above  it,  and 
tinea  from  one  on  a  lower  laval ;  in  tba  latt«  om 

syrup  is  forced  into  tbe  pan  by  tba  pressure  of  tba  

sphere,  on  the  same  principle  tbat  water  rises  in  a  common 
pump— a  partial  vacuum  being  formed  in  the  pan  by  tba 
aLtiori  of  the  air-putap.  The  air-pump  continues  at  work 
ilurin(5  the  boiling;  or  evaporation  of  the  syrup,  motion  being 
commuiiicate<l  to  it  from  a  steam-engine ;  and  by  this  means 
tbe  sugar  is  enabled  to  boil  at  a  temperature  of  aoly  ISlP 
to  HQ",  or  100*  k>war  than  that  raqnirad  in  ofCB  TMinli 
To  enable  tbe  paiaan  wbo  superintends  tbe  praeeee  to  ascer- 
tain when  the  syrup  is  sufiiciently  evaporated,  the  pan  is 
supplied  with  a  very  ingenious  appendage  called  the  proa/- 
ttick,  the  handle  of  which  is  shown  at  d.  This  contrivance 
consists  of  a  tube  extending  into  the  body  of  sugar  in  tba 
pan,  and  terminaiinL;  m  a  peculiar  kind  of  valve,  so  Ibraied 
that,  by  turning  a  rod  which  is  inserted  in  the  tuba^  n  aam- 
ple  of  sugsr  may  be  taken  and  drawn  out  wilb  tba  rod. 
witbovt  admittii:^  air  into  tbe  fameL  Tba  sample  thus 
obtained  isaiBiBilied  and  tried  by  the  foncA.  as  described 
in  explaining  tbe  pWBSai  of  evaporation  in  the  West  Indies ; 
and  when  it  appears  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  state,  the  sugar 
is  allowed  to  How,  through  an  opening  in  the  boltaaof  2ha 
pan,  into  a  granulating- vessel  in  a  room  below. 

The  iinporUnt  improvement  uf  boiling  sugar  in  vacuo 
made  way,  for  a  considerable  time,  but  sbwly.  At  lenfftJi 
bowavar  tbe  superiority  of  tbe  new  process  became  so  ap- 
parent, tbat  it  was  aslamively  adopted.  I  t  is  slated  m 
the  *  Penny  Msgaxiiie*  tbat,  in  some  years,  the  premiums 
paid  by  refiners  for  permission  to  u^<o  the  patent  pri>oeaB 
amounted,  collectively,  to  more  than  forty  thousand  pounds. 

The  practic  e  of  boiling  the  syrup  at  so  low  a  teinperaturo 
has  occasioned  a  curious  difference  in  the  next  process, 
which  is  that  of  granulating  or  crystallising  the  coooen- 
trated  liquor.  In  tbe  West  Indian  Iba  vaasais  used  for  this 
purpose  are  called  eooltrt,  becanaa  in  Uiam  tbe  syrup  is 
brought  down  to  a  much  lower  temperature  than  it  has 
received  in  the  boiling-coppers.  The  corresponding  ves- 
sels used  in  refining  sugar  upon  the  old  plan  were  simi- 
lar to  these,  and  were  called  by  the  same  name ;  but 
when  the  method  of  boiling  at  a  low  temperature  ia 
adopted,  the  granulstors  beoome  heatert  insteed  oteooUns 
tbe  sugar,  when  placed  in  tbam,  being  raised  to  a  tempew^ 
tuBB  of  180**  or  190°.  This  is  done  by  the  admission  M 
steam  into  a  cavity  surrounding  tbe  granulating-vessel, 
which  is  a  shallow  open  copper  or  pan,  in  which  the  thick 
pulpy  mass  is  stirred  violently  to  promote  the  granulation." 

*  aJMe^Hmt. nmctlac  this  pnxm. •  If  U>e  »jrTup.  whcilier  for  tingir  ui 
(kmbto  IWMSd  alirt  beiof  proparly  boilt<l,  men  puoieil  diractlT  iaio  iha 

cartbca  cnon.  UitMd  of  lM-in(  pivrbMuly  well  beaten  irhiia  ia  Ite  nwlll.  lh» 
•ryiulliutioD.  which  b  purtmaly  distivbad  by  tiw  bMliof.  wg«U  tsk*  atoM 
rrjpilarly.  and  tb*  imoH  would  be  a  maa,  orrrrnulii:  Init  tii(mr,  io  to  crnla^ 
liiibK.  duM  M(  rachid*  Um  whol*  of  «h*  caloori 

of  ctoyiag  be  wpiofed,  aote  wmA  didosiUMwa.  wlUi  aay  goM  afftei.' 
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It  should  bebani*teBiiiidtl»f»«wiagtoa*1aivtMkf«ni^ 
tan  oT  tlw  wigsr  in  (be  VMttUB-pni.  H  ii>  io  a  gratt  i»«a 
ton.  emuUiaad  bafora  loviog  It;  ao  thai  Ibe  principal 
alyect  of  >ba  subaoqiMnt  iritasiing  io  tho  mnulator  is  to 
bring  it  into  a  hfourable  slate  for  removal  to  ibe  mouida. 
To  promote  the  fonnaiion  of  large  cryaiala  in  the  pan,  it 
has  b«!en  thought  advisable  to  admit  the  rhar^te  of  ayrup  in 
several  hucc«isivc  portions,  lhal  the  crysiaU  of  tlie  first  may 
form  nuclei  to  those  of  the  subsequently  added  porttuns ; 
bot  Dr.  Ure  con«alv«a  that  thia  bypotbaaia  is  more  specious 
ibra  aouod.  booiitM  tbe  subsequent  batt  aniliad  m  tb« 
gtannfaitor  ndima  the  crystals  again  to  a  aaMllaiM. 

From  the  (jrutmlaton*  ihe  sugar  is  transferied.  by  means 
of  eopper  basins  or  pan<<,  into  nr^ould^  of  a  couical  form, 
which  wi're  furuierly  made  of  coarse  pottery,  but  ere  now 
uaually  of  iron.  These  moulds,  like  those  used  in  the 
claying  process,  have  orfRces  at  their  points,  which  are 
Stopped  up  before  they  are  filled  with  sugar.  They  are 
aitanged  on  the  floor  in  rows,  with  their  open  bases  upper- 
Kost ;  and  immediately  after  the  augar  is  poured  in  it  is 
stinvd  round,  to  diffuse  the  eryslals  equally  through  the 
sero  'lu:  !  ni  '-s  V  are  tln^ii  iell  for  huveral  hours, 

that  ilitz  au^ar  uiii-k  l)ccomc  solnl  :  after  which  ibey  are  re- 
moved lo  anoilier  room;  and,  their  puinU  bein;;  unstopped, 
and  the  eoucreted  sugar  at  the  apex  being  pierced  by  a  steel 
Wire,  they  are  set  m  earthen  jars,  tbtt  tM  uocrystaUised 
fluid  may  dimiu  firom  ibem;  or  the  samo  pufpoaa  ia  effeeted 
by  placing  ihra  in  radu,  with  gutters  toreoeire  and  cod- 
dun  to  a  ci>tiem  (he  isyrup  that  tiuws  from  the  sugar  This 
svrup  IS  rc-boile<l  with  raw  sugar,  so  as  to  yield  an  inferior 
ijuaiiiy  of  sugar;  and  when  all  the  cr)staUizalilH  matter  has 
been  extract^  from  it,  the  remainder  i!>  i>old  treai-le.  It 
was  formerly  usual  to  'clay'  the  loaves  in  order  nmre 
thoroughly  1o  remove  the  molasses ;  but  thia  prucess  is 
abandoned  by  most  refiners  fur  ibe  superior  method  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Howard  of  cleanstni;  too  kiaf  bjr  caaaing  a 
aaturaied  solution  of  sugar  in  water  to  pereotate  through 
it.  When  the  loaf  of  sugar  is  thoroughly  punruti  hv  the 
repetition  of  lbi»  process,  and  is  suSicienlly  dry.  it  is  turned 
out  of  the  mould;  the  ba^e  being  scraped  to  an  even  sur- 
face, and  tbe  apex  applied  to  a  kind  of  lathe,  in  whi<  h  any  , 
port  that  nay  be  slightly  discoloured  is  cut  oil,  leaving  the 
end  elwn  and  iinootb.  The  coarsar  loavas,  instead  of  being 
tarnad,  metaly  bava  tboir  damp  anda  chopped  off.  so  as  to 
reduce  them  to  the  form  of  truncated  cones.  Tha  loavea 
are  finally  dried  in  an  oven  heated  by  st«M^m-pipai  to  a  t«m- 
peratura  af  130*  ar  140*.  and  than  wnfpad  up  in  papar  for 
sale. 

It  is  needless  t<i  follow  the  processes  by  vrhich  the  syrups 
aod  other  reftise  of  the  best  sugar  are  inverted  into  »ugars 
of  inlMor  quality,  whiob  ara  aitbar  aold  as  cheap  luaf- 
iugar,  or  Ibrnad  into  Urga  oaana  loavaa  called  battardt, 
which  ara  crushed  into  powder  for  aala ;  or  to  detail  Airther 
the  results  of  tbe  improved  processes  introduced  of  late 
)ear».  It  ha.s  been  asserted  ibal  about  two  thirds  of  the 
molasses  fuu  1  m  il  i  moulds  under  the  old  kyslem  were 
{urmcd  by  the  inien»e  beat  employed  ui  cumenlrating  the 
syrup ;  a  losa  which  is  now.  in  a  great  measure,  obviated. 
The  diaooatioiiaiica  of  tbe  use  of  fires  to  beat  tha  vessels 
aupkqred  ia  attandad  with  great  advantaga  an  tba  aeore  uf 
safety  a*  well  as  convenience ;  heat  being  conveyed  to  every 
part  of  the  building,  in  any  required  quantity,  by  means  of 
iieam-pipes..  The  efil-ct  of  these  iropiovenients  in  dimi- 
ui»lunt£  ibc  price,  and  consequently  increasing;  llio  consump- 
tion of  refiner!  ?iigar.  :>  also  very  important;  the  co^-t  of 
refined  suicar  being  now  only  about  20  per  cent,  greater 
tbaD  that  of  raw  augar,  although  fornarly  tbadiffetaoee  of 
priee  was  as  much  aa  40  per  cent 

Su/for-  Cmdf.—'thii  h  tha  only  kind  of  refined  atwar 
niaJe  in  China  and  India:  and  is  made  of  the  finest  quality 
i'v  (lie  Cbinese,  who  export  it  in  considerable  quantities. 
M'Colloch  s(ates  that  two  sorts  are  met  with  at  Canton, 
(ailed,  respectively,  Chincbew  and  Ointnn  ;  (he  former 
being  tbe  produce  of  ihti  province  of  Fok.en,  and  the  luUer 
of  that  of  Canton.  Of  these,  the  former  la  by  far  the  best. 
Ha  adds  that  Chinese  surar«Bndy  \*  consumed.  Io  tba 
alBoat  fatal  axduaion  of  othar  luf  ar*  by  tba  Europaana  at 
tha  aottlemenlt  in  the  East 

Gaudy  is  nugnr  v»liich.  after  being  more  or  less  perfectly 
refined,  i»  sufftred  to  cry-tallizo  very  rIowIv  upon  strintfs  or 
twigs.  For  making  it.  (he  syrup  is  pouied  into  niouids  in  a 
much  ibmncr  siate  tiian  fur  luel'sugar,  in  order  lhal  tbe 
viicadiiy  of  the  tiuKi  may  not  inpeda  iha  au>qE>tiun  of  tba 
C„  No.  i4H. 


aaeabaTtna  paitfeles  around  tbe  tbiaadt  or  twfga  tnaeirtod  Ibf 
the  fNirpoaa;  and,  to  maintain  tha  naeaaaary  dagreo  of 
fluidity,  the  mouldt  or  boxea  are  placed  in  a  «iov».  ami  kept 
hot  for  several  days.  Perfect  stillness  is  impuriaiu  dui  mg 
ibis  operation,  as  any  disturbance  reduo«^  the  hvie  of  ih« 
crystals.  The  syrup  is  afierwards  lei  off  very  ^iiadu.iily. 
I'he  crviiials  vary  much  in  shape,  and  become  grouped  or 
agglomerated  together  as  tlioy  form  upon  Ihe  stringit  Of 
the  >ides  of  the  box  or  mould.  Candy  is  more  tranaparent 
and  bttfiler  than  loaf-sugar;  and  ii»  hardness  renden  it 
teas  aolttbla.  Aikiii  fbsarvaa  that  it  ia,  on  this  aoeount, 
often  lapioaanted  as  laas  sweet  than  loaf-sugar,  for  the 
Namo  ^ca^on  that  the  latter  is  popularly  considered  less 
»vveet  than  muscovado  sugar;  but  that  there  appears  no 
reason  for  supjwsinf;  that  sweetness  i-  not  the  essential 
character  of  »ugar.  and  therefore  (hat  (he  purer  it  is,  the 
more  perfectly  is  its  sweetness  bi ought  out  Colbured 
sugar-candy  is  made  by  mixing  cocbiueal,  indigo,  or  other 
colourin^matter  witb  the  ayrup;  and  perfumed  randy  may 
be  impregnated  with  any  d^ired  scent  in  the  same  way. 

Beet-root  Sugar. — The  process  of  manufacturing  sugar 
from  beet  has  been  fully  detailed  in  a  previous  volume 
[Bkkt.  vol.  IV.,  p.  lUO};  and  is  also  noiire<i  in  |  aues  -IJ-i 
and  235  of  the  present  volume.  Beet-iool  sugar  is  nou  I'X- 
tensively  manufactured  iu  many  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe ;  but  its  success  is  probably  owing,  in  a  great  mea* 
aura,  if  not  entirely,  to  tha  heavy  impoeta  upon  colonial  aufpir 

Tba  nanuAwtura  of  baat.ioot  luitar  in  the  United  King* 
dom  is  regulated  by  an  act  passed  in  1837(1  Vict., e.  :>')  iinrlit 
is  subject  to  the  sameduty  as  Biiiisb  planlution  >ugar :  nunu 
however  is  made.  In  Rus-iia  the  culiivalion  of  bcet-ruot  fur 
sugar  was  for  some  time  earned  on  very  actively  ;  but  the  pro- 
fits not  being  so  great  as  were  expected,  the  manufacture  is 
declining.  In  lt(41  tbe  number  of  beat-root  refineries  in 
Russia  was  174.  and  the  total  produea  was  S0V9  tons,  the 
I  m  portation  of  aolonial  augar  baing  njuit  taut,  la  Saxony 
the  manulhetnra  has  proved  a  (Ulura,  and  ihete  ara  now  only 
(wo  establishments.  In  Hanover  it  is  of  very  Utile  impor- 
tance; and  (hero  are  only  two  manufuctones.  at  Nieuburg 
and  near  OHnabrilck.  Tbe  commercial  treaty  v^  ith  Holluiid. 
under  which  colonial  sugar  is  Bdmitttxi  at  a  moderate  duty, 
hi.^  had  the  effect  of  ehecking  the  operation  of  itie  beat- 
root  aogar  manufaetoriea  in  Fruaaia.  Tbe  ouantity  manu- 
facluiM  in  1840.  in  fifty  beat-root  eaiabliabmenia  in  the 
ptovincaof  Ma|plahttrg.  was  1,600,000  cwt.,  and  the  capital 
embarked  in  buildings  and  machinery  i»  said  tu  exreed 
1,000.000/.  sterling,  some  of  the  esiubhshmciUs  having'  ('n>i 
30,000/.  The  manufacturers  hope  that  tljL-  doty  on  colonial 
sugar  will  be  increased  to  30*.  per  cv^t.  The  m;uuifaclurc 
of  beet- rout  sugar  is  mure  extensive  in  Fiance  than  in  any 
part  of  the  Continent.  In  IIMI  the  number  of  acies  cul- 
tivated with  beeltroot  for  sugar  was  148,619i  and  in  the 
same  year  the  quantity  of  sugar  prudueed  woe  91.621,923 
cwt.,  of  which  one  (bird  was  manufaeiuied  in  the  north 
eastern  deparlnients.  Tlte  number  of  nianiifaciories  vv.is 
389,  some  of  them  provided  with  very  co»iiy  macliint-ry 
made  in  England.  In  the  session  of  li>42  the  French  go- 
vernment pro|iui<ed  to  reduce  the  duly  on  oulunial  sugar, 
but  tbe  interests  of  the  bcel-toot  sugar  inanufaciurers  v»ere 
sufllcienlly  powerftti  to  procure  an  adjournment  of  tbe 
question  iiir  a  year,  and  it  ia  probable  thai  tbay  will  damand 
compensation  if  tbe  proposed  alleration  be  etteeied. 

Alaple  5«fur.  —  The  earliest  notice  vre  n  r..-  niel  vm'iIi  uI 
sug.ir  made  from  the  juice  of  ilsc  sut'ar  nuij^ii-  [,VctR.  vol, 
i..  p.  79]  is  a  paper  in  No.  36-1  of  the  *  PliiliMopliical 
Trausaeiiuns,'  which  was  published  in  1 7'^0,  entitled  '  An 
Account  of  tbe  Method  of  making;  Sugar  from  ilie  Juice  uf 
tile  Maple-Tree  iu  New  England,'  by  Paul  Dudley.  -Tbia 
pvovaa  that  Maepheraon  was  in  arror  when  be  stated 
(ifnJMlr  q/*  Commerce,  vol.  iv..  p.  809)  that  the  manufac- 
ture was  first  attempted  about  1759:  although  for  some 
time  af'.er  tha(  date  it  Was  carried  on  in  a  \ei  v  hmiied  way. 
He  informs  us  that  the  dillicullv  of  procuring  supplies  of 
West  India  sugar  during  the  American  levohi  luiiaiy  war 
contributed  to  give  it  more  importance;  and  ibecunvenient 
circumstance  that  ihe  principal  time  for  making  the  sugar, 
about  February  and  March,  la  that  at  whicli.  owing  to  iba 
froat,  thera  b  a  seareity  of  otbar  employmani,  induced  many 
of  (he  farmers  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scuiia  loprepare  tuai.le- 
sugar.  not  only  for  their  own  u>e.  but  al»u  for  »Kleat  Quebec, 
Hal  I  fax.  and  other  places.  About  1  Ti^ii  i  Ins  bianch  of  hus- 
bandry was  much  at  tended  to  m  the  muldln  states  ut  Notih 
AiiMfiGa,aadMAaad  Bapla>«uga>  uas  M.ia  m  PiaUdeluUa^ 

Vot..xxm.— 2H 
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Wo*t  Indian  nsuseovarlo  sugar.  Maplc-sugnr  is  stUl  made 
for  domeslio  use  m  many  parts  of  ihu  Uniiud  Stalesi. 

Till'  Map  is  obtained  by  borm?  holes  in  ih  -  u  u, k.  in  a 
direclioii  inclining  upwards,  vitb  an  aug«r  ubuiit  lUreo- 
quart«r«  of  an  inoh  in  diamettr ;  the  depth  of  the  holes 
b«ing  ftuoli  tiMt  Ibey  niftjr  p«Mtnt»  absut  half  nn  inch  into 
the  albaranaii  or  «bit«  bwk,  iS  IIm  Mp  u  found  to  Uuw 
mora  fraeiy  at  that  depth  than  ll  m  oUmt.  Vbm  south 
side  of  the  trunk  is  oonsidtrad  bwt  mr  lMrfD|f  111*  hok», 
of  whi  h  iwu  or  three,  at  a  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
incheii  trom  the  ground,  are  *Bid  to  bo  sufficient  in  m  or- 
dinary tree.  Tvibes  of  elder  or  numachai  e  h.^uMcm  i:i  liio 
bolen,' so  as  to  project  a  few  inches  from  the  trunk;  their 
«uter  ends  being  out  so  as  to  form  small  troughs,  abng 
vhicit  tfat  MP  triokiM  iaio  netpivdM  plaocd  iwiiMtIt  tb«B. 
Tlw  ■MMRt  for  oollMftiRf  tlw  w|>  vxMMb  far  •tout  •» 
week«.  innuix^  bctwt-on  the  beginning  of  February  and  the 
tniddt>!  of  April.  This  i*  done  in  frosty  weather ;  yet  the 
teii<loiK-y  of  itio  juice  to  fermentation  renders  it  debirablc 
to  botl  down  the  «ap  at  furthest  wiihin  two  or  three  days 
from  the  time  of  its  extraction.  This  is  done  in  very  rude 
appantus,  which  is  carried  to  the  encampment  formed  by 
tha  augaiHnnakan.  The  syrup  is  thus  brought  to  about 
OM-Ihivd  of  its  original  bulk,  the  aoam  viueii  tisaa  baiag 
remored.  White  of  ei((r  is  aometinwi  otad  ai  a  elariiar : 
and  iKii^ionnlly  a  little  butter  or  fat  is  thrown  in  during 
the  lii»t  boilin^.  The  niolas<>es  nre  Heparaled,  tlkough  moiitly 
in  a  very  iiniicrfi-ei  niHiuior,  by  fiUiation.  The  ooncreted 
sugar  is  said  to  be  equal  in  ta»ie  tu  oane-sugar,  and  to 
sweeten  as  well ;  and  whan  the  molasbeti  are  well  reiaoTiKl, 
tha  aufptr  ia  not  daUavaaaant,  Uka  equally  brown  sugar 
1W>m  the  «aiM.  It  it  aaMoiB  reiaad,  bvt  ia  eapabla  of  baing 
m-Lde  equal  to  Ion f-sugar  from  the  cane.  Tlia coin|Maitian 
iif  111  ijile-sngnr  i-*  notif^d  in  the  next  article. 

(Muscle.  ,  Fr'-  jtr--  on  Swfffir,  Kccond  edit.,  1  nOO  ;  Por- 
ter on  The  Nature  umi  /Vo/^r/ic*  of' the  Sugar-Cane,  &c.. 
1S.10;  Edwards's //i«^7ry  ty*  th/'  H'ett  Indim  ;  Anderson  s 
History  of  Comttmm,  aecond  edit,  1767>9;  Macpbersoa'a 
Annalt  of  Cfmm«fe»}  Uf^a  DiOhlWf  9f  JoU,  %m.\ 
M'CuUoeh'a  IMelMiMry  §f  Cmmmm;  nmtaetiom  (/ 
tht  Som'tty  ff^fU,  Tal.lL,  pp.  148*IS8;  Mmoir*  of  th« 
Literary  and  PUIoMphk^  Stiiilf  ^  Mmekatlert  vol  iv., 

p.  '2-11. 

SUCJ.'XR.  (Cliemistry.)  Tho  following  are  the  general 
properties  of  sugar  obtained  from  different  sources:— 

Cam  Sll/r<rv<-Tlia  pnnwrtiaa  of  this  are,  that  it  is  eoloar- 
leaa,  inadoiott^  of  ft  pnraly  eweat  iaaia>  iBodamtal|  hard, 
and  britihi.  In*  eryitals.  when  rapidly  fcitpoad,  at  in  aam* 
in  -11  refined  sugar,  are  small;  but  when  obtainad  by  the 
sl.isv  evaporation  of  a  strong  solution,  they  ara  of  considerable 
tiseund  prisniatir  in  their  form  (sugar-irandy).  The  spccifle 
(rruvity  of  sui;ar  is  about  1-065:  it  wnder^oe*  no  i  hnn^o  by 
CNposure  to  the  air ;  and,  when  moderately  heated,  lo~es  only 
a  hltle  hygrometrio  moisturo:  it  is  soluble  inone-third  of 
itt  wai^htof  oold  water,  and  combines  with  hot  water  in  all 
pmiwrtioiw  t  a  aolutioa  tatwatad  at  tiff  fiirai*.on  eooltng,  a 
miu  of  small  eryatatt.  It  is  lolubl*  in  aleobol.  but  tnueh 
lo»8  SO  than  in  water ;  for  absolute  alcohol  takes  up  only 
l-80lli  of  lis  woifjht,  even  »h*n  boilint^,  and  this  separales 
in  biuqU  cryslsW  as  the  solution  couh:  t-pirit  of  wine,  of 
specific  gravity  U'd30,  riissulv«<t  nearly  one-fourth  of  it'i 
«*ight.  Sugar  is  phosphorescent  when  two  pieces  are  rubbed 
tagatbar  in  tha  dark.  Whan  heated  to  36ft*  sugar  melts 
into  a  viscid  aulonileit  liquid,  vhiob,  wban  ooolad  toddenly, 
becomes  a  transparent  maaa  (barley-aii^r) :  by  keeping,  it 
becomes  opaque;  at  400"  to  4!!0*  sugar  is  «H>nverted  into 
caiaim-l  by  losing  an  equivulenl  ofwnier.  When  exposed 
to  a  high  temperature,  su^nr  vindeii;oes  d<>r»Tnp<»silion. 
yielding  various  gaseous  prcNhicis.  and  leaving  a  Inr^e  pro- 
portion of  rJiarcoah  The  acids  produce  very  diffisrent 
afltats  upon  sugar :  tbut  nitric  acid  decomposes  and  is  de- 
eompotad  by  it,  tha  prineip^  products  being  nitrie  oside^ 
earoonie,  oxtlie,  and  taeehane aeida :  by  sulf  hurio aeid,  when 
concentrated,  sii(;nr,  or  even  :i  hlrong  Huhilion  of  it.  is  readdy 
deoomiici--ed,  «iil;)hiirou!i  and  rarbnuic  acid  leases  l>eing 
formed  and  evolved,  and  a  larj^e  qoanlily  of  charcoal  re- 
naint :  1-lOOlh  of  a  grain  of  sui^ar,  on  occouiii  of  the  iarge 
pWpaittolt of dnwoal  which  it  contains,  is  cupableof  impart* 
ng  eolour  toanouneaof  sulphuric  arid,  when  however 
togar  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  arid  is  kept  for  a  long 
tine  at  a  hi^h  temperature,  it  ab«orbf  oxygjan  firom  th*air» 
Cotmie  aeid  m  j>r<^uoed,  and  there  is  depanioi  nlnipi 


aolabb  ■attar,  vbieh  liaa  bean  aoppaaad  to  ba  Identfad  vltk 

humus  or  bumic  acid,  llydroohloric  acid  dissolves  su^ar, 
and  forma  with  it  a  thick  black  resinous  paste.  Although 
eren  a  solution  of  sugar  undergoes  chuiu'e  ilowly  v.  hui;  nx- 
posed  to  Uie  air.  yet  by  the  aidditioii  of  yest  it  undergoes 
fsrmentation,  and  is  converted  by  it,  as  is  tupposad.  flrat 
into  grape  sugar,  and  then,  as  it  well  known*  into  aleolKiL 

Sugar  in  many  cases  oooibniat  With  tho  alkalii.  avA% 
and  mlalUe  oaidat^  and.  in  eoma  eaaati  firms  definite  ootn- 
pounda  wtth  than :  vitb  amnonia,  aoeording  to  Beraeliot 

8U(;ar  CQmbinos  to  f  rni  a  rirr.pmmd  nf  oru;  equivaieni  of 
each  ;  but  by  expoxure  to  \lu:  uir  ihe  iiniraoiiia  escapes,  and 
leavtii  ilitj  sui^ar  unaltered  :  ihjm-ii  .i;h1  soda  appeor  also  to 
conibiiio  with  sugar,  aud  they  dealroy  its  twaatncss;  this 
is  restored  when  the  alkalis  ara  aalotltad  with  an  acid  :  bu : 
if  they  be  left  lang  in  aontaet,  tkm  mgar  booanua  ebaitgad 
into  a  aiAitaiMa  lataMbiing  gumP 

Lime,  barytas,  tod  oside  of  lead  dissolve  in  considerabla 
quantity  in  a  solution  of  sutjar:  when  the  first-mentioned 
of  these  bo(!ioi,  ir.  i!ic  sluie  uf  hydrate,  is  digested  aL  ui  >- 
ilerate  beat  in  a  solution  of  sugar,  a  bitter  alkaline  s«lutioa 
i!«  obtained,  in  which  the  sugar  ia  eombined  with  more  than 
half  lU  weight  of  lime :  ProiMtor  Daniell  obtained,  by  tha 
aotion  of  these  bodies,  gum  and  erystals  of  carbonate  of  lima. 
Acooidiog  to  Fatigot,  tbo  aonponnd  of  augax  and  luno 
oonaista  of  one  equivalent  eaeb  of  eaiamal  at  anhydroua 
sugar,  lime,  and  water.  Tho  compound  of  sugar  and  ha- 
rytes  i»  similar.  When  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  is  distestud 
in  a  solution  of  sugar,  a  yellow  alkaline  liquid  i-  Ioiricl:, 
which  yields  a  tough  deliquescent  mass  by  evaporation  : 
but  when  exeesa  of  the  oxide  ia  boiled  in  a  solution  uf  sugiu, 
and  the  liquor  ia  flitarod  hot.  it  dapoaita  eventuaUy  bidlgr 
dakes  of  a  tastehat  kMoloblio  eaatpottttd^  vampaaad  of.  ao- 
oordiDg  to  BurzoUus,  on«  equivalent  of  sugar  and  two  eqai> 
valents  of  oxide  of  lesd,  or  42*36  su(rar  +  d7'6A  oxide. 

!jugar  di>«oU  L'-,  :ii  l  onate  and  diaceiatu  of  dipper,  forming 
i;rwjii  solutuiiis  w  hicii  are  not  deconipated  by  the  alkalis, 
and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  salts  of  iron.  A  cry«tulhnu 
oompound  of  sugar  and  cuuimon  aalt  may  ba  Ibrmed  by  tlie 
apbBtUNom  aivoporeiion  of  a  aoliltfM  Of  km  puli  of  tbt 
fbrnar  nnd  am  past  of  ih*  latter. 

Aeeorffing  to  tbo  analyiia  of  BetMlioi,  eana  ragar  con- 
sisls  of — 

Twelve  equivalents  of  carbon    .     .    72  or     6  4 

Klcveh  ijiji;.v;ilr:ii<i  (if  ilrogen  .  11  ..  4'."1 
Eleven  equivalents  of  oxyg«n  .    .    &h  ..  Si'i 

Eauivalent   .    .171  lUO' 
Vflwn  aKpeert  tea  big n  tamparatnre.  aa  already  notieed, 

two  equivalents  each  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  separated : 
the  equivalent  of  the  remaining  caramel  or  anhydroua  sugar 
is  uf  course  =  153. 

Tho  usee  of  cane  sugnr  are  too  well  known  to  require 
much  notice;  on  account  of  its  antiseptic  p  jwer,  it  is  em- 
ployed to  preserve  various  vegetable  products:  it  is  used 
as  a  sweetener  of  many  kinds  of  food,  and  is  in  those  eases 
nntriUottt;  but  baing  deotiinie  of  aiot*.  like  oilier  suh- 
ttaneet  timilarly  oomlitvlad,  it  it  lacapabl*  of  support mg 
life  for  any  length  of  lime. 

Maplf  .9Ni»<ir,when  refined,  is  statiHl  to  ho  equal  m  uppear- 
ancv  and  sweetening  power  to  retitie»l  cane  sugar;  and  in 
coinposition  they  are  rvry  fsiroilar.   According  to  Dr.  Pruui'a 
aniilyiii!!,  maple  sugar  may  be  coBttdatad  a»  eoipoaad 
Twelve  equivaleott  of  carbon  .    .    7S  or  48*1 
Sloven  equivaleme  of  by  drogea    .   10..  M 
Elofen aqnintlaiiti of OKygan  .   •  M  ..  n*S 

Fiulvalont    .    .171  100- 
Beet-rooi  Sugur,  according  to  Ihe  analysis  of  Dr.  Front, 
it  exactly  similar  to  that  of  cane  and  muple  sugnr. 

Grap«  Sugar. — Water  dissolves  less  of  this  than  of  cane 
sugar,  the  solution  is  leHTiMtd,  and  it  it  not  so  sweet; 
aleobol  bovavar  diiiolToi  aoMef  it,  but  it  ia  dapeaited  tarn 
it  in  eryttailino  graina.  WHb  aalphnfio  mM,  inttaad  ti 
being  rhnrred.  as  cane  tuttar  is.  it  rorms  a  compound  acid 
calU'<l  sufffhrmtteharic  and,  which  gives  no  precipitate  wilii 
the  salts  of  tur%  te*. 
According  tu  Saussuro.  this  sugar  ia  oomposed  of — 
Twelve  equivalents  of  eaibon  .    .    7t  or  36-3fi 
Fourteen  equivalenta  of  tqfdrqgm.   14  ..  7*17 
FonrlMB oqtdtaleala of ogiygen  .  IIS  ..  M*SI 

B)uivalent    .  191  100- 
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JtoHM  Sueof. — Mammt*  it  fftnteinad  in  manna  vbich 
sada*  from  the  Fraxima  Onrnt  and  other  tpaaias  of  ash : 
dw  best  IS  imported  ft^om  Sicily  aud  CaUbn%  mte  the 
name  of  JIaJtgvuntta:  horn  ttyaAaMfar  It  moHMd  hf 

boiling  it  in  alcohol,  and  as  tba  toltilion  osoh  llw  wmalto 

crystallize*:  by  very  slow  crv^trillizatioii  i'.  max*  bt' iibt:iined 
cokMirless,  in  slender  four-sijf<l  yinsms  nl  n  silkv  lu^no.  It 
ba*  a  slightly  sweet  taste,  is  very  Mii.b.e  m  wsitur.  but  the 
solution  is  not  fBrmentable.  Mannite  i*  also  produced 
diyiag  the  fcm— laifaD of  m» nA  jwif  ■■gw*  It«p- 
MMt  lo  lie  eoniMidt  tf— 

Six  eqaiTatantaafawtan    ...  W  or 

S(-veri  eqnirnlents  of  hydro^n  .  .  f  I'i 
Six  equivaienu  of  oxyf^n     .    .    .    4S  . .  59*8 

Bquivalcnt    .     .    91  100' 
II  nay  be  observed,  that,  unlike  any  of  the  preocding 
TtrietiBa  of  oogar,  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  do  not  exist  in 
lUs  Idnd  in  the  proportions  which  form  water. 

Honef  Sugar  oontaiw  »•  kiiida  of  muw>  «m  momblMi 
grape  sunr,  and  the  othor  ta  onerjwtalltoablot  the  aolid 
sugar  is  obtained  from  (granular  hnncy  by  the  action  of  strong 
aioohol:  this  leaves  tlie  sugar,  but  dissolves  the  other  in- 
gredients: by  dissolving  in  water,  treatment  v  iih  ,i,ini;il 
ebareoa),  and  evaporatinn.  this  sugar  may  be  obtained  in  a 
vhite  gnnular  state. 

Xagitorwvfl^far.orO^ieyrrMi^todbl^^  liquor- 
iee-root?  it  fs  a  jwlloir  tnmsTMveBt  anbatMioai  extremely 
iwecT  \  ery  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  has  a 
gresti  tendency  to  combine  with  acids,  bases,  and  salts:  it 
ui  casiona  iiMipflilM  ill  tho  aoltttleDs  of  moat  flwtalUo 
salts. 

Muthrnom  Sugar  is  obtained  from  several  species  of 
•garicus,  8:c.  It  crystallises  in  square  prisms,  is  colourless, 
only  sli^hth  sweet,  and  losi  ioloHa  n  wUer  than  cane 
sugar.  It  nroM  A  ltd  MlnUoa  it  oonooiUimled  iulphurie 

acid. 

The  sugar  of  malted  grain,  and  that  formed  arliflcially 
from  starcD,  have  the  general  characters  of  grape  sugar. 

Sugar  of  Milk.ot  Laeting.  is  obtained  by  evHiiomliiig  the 
wbey  of  milk  lo  its  crystalluiug  point :  it  forms  colourless 
rour-sided  prisms,  which  are  soluble  m  abuul  six  parts  of 
cold  water  and  two  and  a  half  fuU  of  hot :  the  taste  of  tbia 
sugar  is  not  verv  sweet,  it  Is  unatierable  In  the  air,  and  is 
insoluble  in  aleohol  and  tether. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Bcaelius,  when  anhy- 
drous It  IS  compoicd  of  nearly— 

Two  equivaienu  of  carbon  .  .  •  30  or  45*45 
Foot  equivalents  of  hydrogen  •  .  4  . .  etlS 
fbOToquhnUanU  of  oxygon.   .   .  3i  ia-i* 

Equivalent  .    .   66  100* 
In  Its  crystellixed  state  it  conUins  one  oqoivMlest  of 
wnter  s  9. 

Stif^ttT  nf  Diabetic  Uritie  has  the  getteni!  characters  of 
grape  ?.u£rjr.  [Diabetbs.] 

SUGAR.  Propxrties  or.  Sugar  is  a  proximate  prtn- 
ciplo,  obiefly  of  vegcubles,  bat  also  sparingly  of  animals 
of  the  class  lAammaUa.  It  prosonta  considerable  varictiM* 
according  to  the  aoorce  whence  it  is  obtained,  and  is  dis> 
tinguish^  into  those  whi(  h  are  capable  of  tindcrpoing  the 
rinous  ferroenlalion,  and  into  those  wliich  aie  not;  also 
into  those  which  can  assume  a  definite  crystallmc  form,  and 
those  which  caniioi;  but  sometimes  thc»e  two  kinds  co-cxist 
in  the  same  sort,  as  in  the  sugar  from  the  sugar  cane,  whieb 
yiolds  both  iho  floost  crystals  and  likewiio  molasses  or 
tnoeto.  It  olmoat  invariably  oxiata  in  a  dilnto  and  liauid 
state  in  plants,  but  it  occasionally  exhibits  a  cr)stolline 
form  in  the  flowei  of  ceriiim  plants,  such  as  the  Rhododen- 
dron ponliciim,  the  Strelilzia  Rtcitine,  and  Eiicomis  punc- 
tata. Sugar  is  the  great  principle  by  which  nipiilly-Ki  uwmg 
aueealent  parts  of  plants  and  seeds,  ^hcn  thc-y  geiminaie, 
an  itotthabod.  Hence  it  ia  produced  in  large  quantities  in 
sncii  loodi  as  oontam  stardl^  vhon  excited  to  gerroinato,  as 
may  be  observed  in  the  pcocoit  of  maltiligt  vhtoh  up  to  & 
certain  stage  is  exactly  that  of  the  germinatioli  of  the  teed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  steds  which  aro  insipid  from  tlie 
bland  iiaiure  of  the  statch  which  ihev  contain  become 
sweet.  By  this  meaii>i  many  seeds  whicn  are  regarded  as 
little  suited  fur  tho  nourishment  of  man  may  be  made  to 
contribute  to  bis  support,  by  merely  sleeping  them  in  water 
till  tbor  sprant,  as  ia  praelised  by  tho  Bunneso  with  tho 
iced  or  ibe  oottoifphittt.    Mateofm^  TVmwfi  in  Burm^y 


A  similar  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar  takes  plaoo  ik 
the  ripening  of  many  fruits.  Thus  the  fruit  of  the  banana,  at 

Slaintain,  which,  WMIi  gathered  green,  abounds  in  staroh. 
<  aUoiWid  to  ripen  on  the  stalk  ia  doslitiHe  of  atuelv  and 
yfolda  nradi  gummy  and  aaoeharino  natleia.  Tho  aamo 
happens  when  the  palms  are  about  to  flower,  as  all  the 
starch  in  tbeir  lofty  stems  is  rapidly  transfbrmed  into  sui^r ; 
ai;  1  lici':).:  the  sago-palm  (Sagus  Rumphii,  &t:,i  a;iil  the 
Mauntia  flexuosa  (sas«>>palm  of  the  Onaocoj  ore  cut  down 
just  when  the  flowerM>iids-  begin  to  appear,  to  obtain  the 
aago  thoy  ooaioia.  In  other  polms  the  flowor^bnds  are  al- 
lowed to  pfotrnde,  and  a  vooM  being  made  n  the  spatha, 
a  large  quantity  of  a  sweet  fluid  distils,  which  may  cither  be 
concentrated  by  boiling,  when  sugar  is  deposited,  or  the 
liquid  may  be  fermented,  and  so  yield  the  called  palm 
tnne.  If  tbekC.  or  the  sugar-cane,  maae,  or  our  oommoo 
esculent  roots,  persnep,  skirret,  carrot,  or  beet,  are  alloved 
to  flower,  all  the  gummy  and  saccharine  matters  disappear 
f^om  the  rooto  or  aietn.  The  transformation  of  starch  into 
gam  and  sugar  ia  effected  by  a  prineiplo  called  diaaidte, 
which  is  so  pewetfbl,  that  *  one  part  of  It  la  tuflhsient  lo  ren- 
der soluble  the  interior  portion  of  two  thousand  parts  of 
starch,  and  con\ert  it  into  su>;ar.'  \Vhorev«r  buds  are 
lodgwi,  there  llie  elements  of  diastase  aro  placed,  to  come 
iucu  play,  when  they  begin  to  snout,  and  supply  them  with 
food  in  a  state  of  aoln8oii»  Oi la  thooilo  Win  Ibo budo  or 
eyes  of  putatooi. 

Many  seeds,  before  they  ere  rip%  oontaui  a  aaeelmrhie 
substance,  which  is  changed  into  starch  when  fully  ripe,  but 
which  again  becomes  sugar  in  ^'urminating,  such  us  the 
garden  peo.  Many  stems  of  grnsses  are  sweet  at  nu  eaily 
stage  of  their  growth,  but  becuioe  insipid  at  a  later  pci  lod. 
This  influences  greatly  the  nutritive  iwwers  of  these  grasses, 
according  to  the  sta^  of  growth  when  they  are  cut  down  and 
made  into  bay.  (See  Appendix  to  Davy's  ,/teriru//uraf  (2jke> 
flmAy.)  Tliose  which  nave  been  allowed  to  become  too 
ripe  are  often  restored  to  a  proper  stale  by  the  fermentatiou 
Utt'Uin^)  whirh  04'curs  aflcr  the  hay  is  staekod;  but  tbia 
IS  sjineutQ6S  so  violeut  us  to  consume  the  rick.  It  is  an 
error  commitled  in  the  agricultuie  of  Scotl.ind  that  the  urass 
is  generally  allowed  to  become  too  ripe  before  it  is  mown; 
and  hence  English  horses  manifest  an  Mvnion  to  the  hny 
of  Scotland  when  first  offered  to  them. 

These  Ibcts  explain  why  it  Bueeessary  to  pluck  up  the  beet* 
rn  it  Vihir  h  t;  j'DWii  in  the  soUth  of  France  much  ilirfban 
that  rai>e<l  in  Uic  iiorih  ;  and  also  why  the  qiiantii)  iiiid  i|ua- 
lity  of  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  varies  in  ditlerent  sea-ons. 
'The  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  rnries  in  its  constituent  parts 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  quantity  of  rain,  the 
distribution  of  heat  in  the  different  seasons,  end  the  diapo* 
sition  more  or  less  pteeoeMna  of  the  plant  when  in  flower.' 
(Humboldt,  Pert.  Narrative,  vii.,  p.  184.)  The  sod  affects 
it  much,  as  the  canes  grown  on  the  sea-eoost,  if  watered 
with  salt-wator.  yield  a  juice  which  is  blockish:  this  is 
thought  however  l<>  be  better  fitted  for  distillation  of  spirit 
llian  that  produced  frMm  the  canes  of  the  interior.  (Ibid., 
iii.,  p.  21it.)  Even  the  liighly  manuring  of  beet- root  loasena 
the  quantity  of  sugar. 

The  aiareb  lodged  in  the  atom  of  certain  trees  in  autumn 
ii  eonverted,  by  the  ascending  snp  in  spring,  into  nu^w, 
with  great  rapidity.  Tin's  is  the  care  with  the  Acer  sac- 
eharinum,  or  augar-innple,  and  many  other  jjiecies  of  that 
genus. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  ascending  sap  of  Ihe  birch- 
tree,  )iut  tins  dues  not  contain  anfficient  sugar  to  permit  the 
concentration  of  it;  theie  is  enough  however  to  undergo 
the  vinona  fenuenfatkm.  and  ther^  ftirnlsh  tho  agrecalHo 
beverage  called  birch  tcine. 

Next  to  the  sugars  from  the  cane  and  beet  root,  uTnong 
those  which  are  crvstnlliiiible  and  capable  of  ferniL-i.tatiou, 
the  most  impurlunl  is  ntc  ;^ranuliir  sugar  (^blamed  from  % 
great  variety  of  .sources.  It  exists  in  coii.^iiliM-uble  quantity 
in  the  juice  of  grapes,  and  hence  tlic  name  J^TOpe  sugar, 
vhlebaiwnld  be  limited  to  this  parti'  uLir  variety,  (a  aome- 
tinoa  OKtonded  to  the  whole  class  of  krummol  sugars.  It 
Ibnns  n  ooostitoent  of  a  great  many  fruits,  not  merely 
tkv<hy,  such  as  pears,  cherries,  peaches,  mc!  ns.  datis,  flgs, 
gi  u|  cs,  on  which  last  two  it  forms  a  white  incru»lai;oii  when 
tliLse  are  dried,  but  in  cliesnuts,  when  produced  in  w  arm 
regions.  It  exists  in  the  nectaries  of  many  flowers,  and  is 
collected  by  the  bees ;  hence  honey  is  only  one  of  the  kinds 
of  thia  sunr.  Though  hanoiesa  in  probably  all  instances  lo 
the  heea,  firon  vhnlefer  plant  eoUected,  it  not  URfrequent)« 
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hu  m  iniMBMi  iBfluMMe  «v«r  huMH  Mngs,  when  it  hu 
been  culleciwl  from  poisonoM  ptaotty  Mieh  M  RiiodiMleu- 

drcns  and  their  allied  genera.* 

Granular  »m;ar  i*  readily  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  aoid  on  starch,  or  iun&i  of  milk,  or  the  bastard 
gogar  which  remains  after  the  finest  refined  bugar  liu^ 
bMn  proeurad  from  tb«  cane  or  beet-root  augar.  LiKnin, 
or  rajtbiilg  aontailliBgor  formed  from  it,  such  as  saw-duat, 
linen-raga. «  f$ifm,  maj  ba  Ukawue  uuiaformcd  ioto  gra- 
nular augar.  It  n  likawiia  tlw  kind  of  aanr  tor  mod  during 
th«  germination  of  seeds.  Laatlf,  it  it  inal  kind  of  sugar 
which  i»  fo.racd  by  a  perverted  action  of  the  digeative  and 
assimilating  oii;aiis  in  ihc  (li>t;iso  termed  diubetet  nuliitus. 
£DlABKT>«.]  All  tliexe  V  ami  Lies  taste  ie*8  swoet  than  Iho 
flane'Wgnr«  and  also  differ  amoni;  themsL'lvt'K  ,  tiiiu  grnpe 
and  honey  sugar  are  swaeler  than  that  from  aUrcb.  while 
atanh  suf^ar  n  swaatnr  than  that  obtainad  from  juniper 
heme*.  All  of  them  oontaiD  leas  carbon  and  mora  watar 
than  the  cane  sugar,  and  may  be  regarded  as  hydiatea  of 
sugar. 

Sugar,  which,  though  with  difficulty  crystallised,  is  re- 
ferred to  this  section,  t'xiiit*  in  many  fungi  or  mushrooraa. 
•specially  of  the  genus  Agaricus.  While  U  contributes  to 
their  nutritive  properties,  it  most  likely  proves  one  source  of 
the  posNQOiii  qnalitiea  thay  aometimea  MMsasat  aa  it  is 
oeeasionallTtranaibraied  Into  oxalie  aeid.  MasaaaofetTatala 

lia\  e  been  observed  on  tlje  cap  of  a  aMtQMMMn*  iHMof 
which  wcio  suj^ar,  wlule  others  were  oxaKe  add.  Fkee 
oxalic  acid  is  fuiind  in  the  Polyporus  sulphureus,  Bull., 
which  is  roost  likely  formed  at  ih-;  exjieuse  uf  the  sugar. 

The  only  uncrystalliznble  augar  wluch  is  c  ipable  of  fer- 
mODtalion  is  the  syrup  which  remains  after  the  relining  of 
the  eane  and  other  sugars.  It  receives  the  name  of  mo- 
laiaas.  and  is  used  in  naedieioe  under  the  name  of  Saeobari 
feex.  vbieh  is  preferable  to  that  of  flksrtaea.  as  this  might 
lead  to  confusion  with  a  poi&ouous  compound  wliicb  bears 
a  similar  name.  Molasses  aro  largely  employed  for  the 
di'tiUaiiun  of  rum. 

The  kinds  of  sugar  unsusceptible  of  fermentation  are.  the 
aagarof  mdkand  maonite;  yet  sugar  of  milk,  when  by  the 
•otioD  of  dilute  aulpbnrie  acid  it  is  converted  into  granular 
augar.  is  aa  auaeaplMla  of  fermentation  aa  anv  of  the  abovo- 
described.  I  n  other  respecU  it  conduclf  itaalf  like  eomnon 
sugar,  except  that  with  nitric  acid,  bnidaa  osalie  aeid,  it 
forms  saclactic  acid.  It  is  proeored  flrom  whey,  either 
simply  by  evaporating  to  dryness  (laceharum  tactts  iiispit- 
saturri),  or  by  crystallizing  it.  It  is  fit(|iieiiily  separated 
ttom  the  curd  bv  the  addition  of  a  great  many  subsUoces, 
wUoll  ean  coagulate  this,  such  as  alum,  vinegar,  tamarinds, 
md  niiiatard.  and  in  oaruin  disaasea  these  medicated  wheya 
are  noeh  Teeommendod. 

Sugar  of  milk  has  little  sweetness,  bnt  a  hot  solution  of 
t  Xmiei  much  sweeter  than  thedry  sugar.  Sugar  of  milk  is 
much  used  by  the  followers  of  bomoaopatbyaatba  material 

of  their  dynamized  globules. 

Manna  sugar  constitutes  tlio  greater  portion  of  the  luanna 
Vhich  flows  from  the  Ornus  europaea  and  other  ashes  iu 
the  aouth  of  Burope,  the  bark  of  the  olive-tree,  many  species 
of  pines,  the  root  and  laavos  of  eelarr.  the  bulb  of  the 
common  onion,  and  in  the  rhiiono  of  the  Tritieom  repens, 
or  couch  grjs?.  The  ^wcct  juices  of  many  plants,  such  as 
beet,  carrots.  &c.,  "ln  u  King  exposed  to  the  air,  generate 
manna  su^ar  by  a  parlial  fi-rmentation.  To  prevent 
is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  manufacturer  of  b^ct-root 
sugar;  hence  the  necessity  fur  speedily  concentratini:  and 

Ciritying  this  juioe.  To  this  %-ariety  of  sugar  probably 
longs  Cynodon,  whioh  mists  in  Uie  root  of  Digilaria 
(Cynodon)  Dactylon.  And  also  the  principle  called  taitri- 
iin,  obtained  from  canella  alba. 

The  principle  called  glycyrrhizin,  obtained  from  the 
iiquorice-plunts,  and  the  analogous  principle  from  the 
leaves  of  the  abrus  precatorius,  and  the  rmt  uf  thf  curumon 
polypo<ly  fern,  probably  belong  here,  aawell  as  sarcocoUin, 
which  exists  both  in  Penma  mucronata,  P.  Sareocolla,  and 
in  the  Poljrpodv.  Picromel.  or  the  ataoai  prtDeipla  which 
aoriata  in  tM  hile  of  nannala  and  birda.  is  probably  a 
variety  of  aagar.  though  unsusceptible  of  fermentation,  and 
ought  to  hq  considered  in  conjunction  with  it,  from  the 
ahare  it  may  have  in  au^iiu'tilHi);  the  sugar  in  diabetes. 
In  treating  of  the  dictctical  projierties  of  su^ar.  it  is  ne- 

•  Pitbutumi  huarj  U  meatioB«d  liy  T'iunirt>rt,  la  hi.  '  Relaiiuii  d'un  Vn)«g« 
4u  LvfaaC  *ol.  ii..  p.  SSi.  ke.  (p.  Vi,  kc  aC  Um  Uiifd  Tuluma  in  Lasiub 
•iiili*  tt  tJUU  ea«  to  ate  Mfei*  m  yummtt  »sailisa,  A»lsisil» 
nHSsiw«lwa(iik  Pttav. mat  IMosraii4M,  iSwUih Ills anMla. 


ttuuf  to  it  in  a  variety  of  oondilions.  In  tam|Mrat« 
climates  sugar  is  rqterdad  as  a  lusuni  «n«  indeed  vbich  is 

nearly  indi!«pensable;  but  in  tropical  eounnisa  it  iaavtti- 

veisal  article  of  subsiiitence,  pnrily  as  real  sugar,  and  partly, 
and  more  generally,  as  it  occurs  in  the  cane,  which  is  either 
simply  chewed  or  sucked,  or  sofU'iuKi  by  previous  boiling. 
It  is  inconceivable  what  enormous  quantities  of  the  sugar 
cane  are  consumed  in  this  way ;  vast  ship-loads  arrive  dailj 
in  the  market  at  Mandta.  end  in  Rio  JaBeira:  and  in  the 
Sandwidi  lalanda  eveiy  ohfld  la  Man  gohig  aMot  vilh  n 
portion  of  sugar-cane  in  the  hand.  In  this  slate  it  is  emt< 
nently  nutritious.  It  has  been  called  '  the  most  perfect 
alimentary  substance  in  nature,'  and  the  results,  in  the 
appearance  of  the  negroes,  during  the  cane  harvesi.  not- 
withstanding the  increased  severe  toils  of  that  season,  seem 
to  confirm  the  statement.  Tliey  almost  invariably  become 
plump  and  alael^aBd  scarcely  take  any  other  fond  while  the 
oarseat  laats;  o«an  the  aickly  reviva^  and  often  recover 
their  health.  The  erode  plant,  or  the  newly  expressed 
juice,  contains  water,  sugar,  Rura.  green  fecula.  extractive, 
gluten,  acetic  and  malic  acidH.  ucetaiei>  of  lime  and  potash, 
supermalale  and  sulphate  uf  lime,  and  ligmn.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  various  processes  to  which  the  juice  is  sub* 
jected,  both  in  the  countries  where  it  is  produced  and  wheeo 
it  is  xettned.  toaapatate  the  si^ar  from  the  other  ingre- 
dients, some  of  vhiah  diapoae  it  to  feroMnt  and  spoil,  and 
others  are  aibataotea  to  its  cr^'stallising.  (See  a  valuable 
paper  by  Messrs.  Ouynne  and  Young,  in  Brituk  Annalt  of 
Mediniip,  i.,  p.  778:  and  ii.,  p.  4'2,  where  they  i  nutne- 
ratu  tannic  acid  and  oxide  of  iron  among  the  ingredients  of 
raw  sugar.)  By  the  removul  of  such  of  these  pr:iu-i|iles  as 
contain  asote,  especially  the  gluten  and  green  fecula.  the 
nutritive  power  of  sugar  is  sensibly  diminished.  Raspail 
jusUy  observeiw  that  *  aoor  will  not  ferment  by  itself;  why 
then  expeet  that  it  ahoold  ferment  iritbont  albumen  in  the 
stomach?  Neither  siiij;nr  nor  gluten  taken  singly  are  nutri- 
tive, but  they  become  alimeiilary  when  united.'  {Chbmu 
Organique,  sec.  8^6. )  Tins  fai  t  in  a  great  measure  ex- 
plains why  dogs,  when  fed  by  Majendie  exclusively  on 
sugar  and  distilled  water,  invariably  died  in  a  few  weeks, 
being  thus  deprived  of  asote.  The  more  therefore  we  auo- 
ceed  in  bringiog  sugar  to  a  high  state  of  crystallization,  by 
the  eliminating  the  other  priuo^laa  vilh  which  it  is  aaao- 
ciated,  in  proportion  do  we  leiaen  ita  alimentary  properties. 
The  poor  tlioref  in-,  who  are  precluded,  by  its  high  price, 
from  using  refined  sugar,  obtain  a  more  nutritious  article  in 
the  brown  suyur  which  they  cunsumu.  In  an)  form  Dr.  Proul 
does  not  reckon  sugar  very  nutritious,  rating  it  a»  the  lowest 
of  three  out  of  the  four  great  alimentary  or  staminal  prift* 
ciplaa»  liJiing  the  quantity  of  carbon  they  respectively  eon* 
tain  as  the  gauge  of  their  power  to  maintain  life;  *  that  ia, 
the  saccharine  principles  contain,  on  an  average,  from  forty 
to  forty-five  per  cent,  of  carbon  ;  the  all'jminous  (including 
azote)  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent. ;  and  the  oleagi- 
nous about  eighty  per  cent,  of  this  principle.  Further,  these 
staminal  principles  areall  susceptible  of  tran>mutation  into 
new  principles,  according  to  certain  laws:  thus  the  saccha- 
rine principle  is  readily  eonvortible  into  oxalic  acid;  or. 
under  other  circumstaneaa.  ioto  the  modiflcalion  of  the 
oleaginoos  principle.  sleohoL*  (Front  Oh  thg  Stomach, 
Introduction,  p.  xv.) 

However  harmless  the  use  of  saccharine  vegetables  may 
he  to  persons  in  health,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  t  hat  ui 
sorao  instances  they  are  extremely  hurtful.  '  The  derange- 
ment or  partial  auq>en»ion  of  the  (inverting  the  saecharinr* 
principle  in  man  ioto  the  albuminous  or  olea^nous»  not 
only  eonstitutes  a  formidable  species  of  dyspepsia,  but  the 
unsssamilated  wceharine  matter  in  passing  through  the 
kidneys  gives  oceuion  to  the  disease  termed  diabetet.^  Th« 
blood  of  a  perfectly  healthy  individual  contains  no  apprr* 
ciable  quantity  of  sui^r;  but  in  diabetes,  sugar  ha<  b<e«3 
repeatedly  asceitained  toexist  in  the  sanguiferous  system,— 
a  fact  uncouivocally  demonstrating  thai  the  assimilating 
organs  had  failed  to  convert  the  saccharine  aliment  into  the 
constituent  prioeinles  of  the  blood.  Oxalic  acid  ia  neither 
found  in  the  blood  nor  in  the  urine  in  a  atate  of  health  ;  but 
in  certain  forms  of  disease  probably  exists  in  both  fluida* 
Lactic  acid,  when  in  excess,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
troubleburae  kinds  of  acidity  in  the  stomach,  and  the  fre- 
quent concomitant  of  bilious  attarkt,  is  likewise  the  result 
of  such  mal-assimilaticn  generally  of  the  saccharine  matter, 
tboiigh  occaaionally  of  albuminous  matlMs.  The  prohibitipo 
of  ertielaa  «f  •  dealdedly  •aeeheiine  natnie  ftem  the  die:  af 
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Bti  bMQON  abnlatetf  mcBiwry.  Not  only 
I  sryttfltlinble  tUiM  must  he  prohibi  ted,  1)  u  1 1  hote 
fruits  which  oonlain  it.  A  sinxli?  peach  or  pear  lias  occa- 
sionally brouRht  back  the  diueuse  in  all  its  seventy.  Even 
i;in^e  -  ar  il,  or  farinaceous  maiters  which  we  have  seen  to 
bf)  convertible  into  tugar  ntu«i  b«  avoided,  ei»pecially  polo- 
toes,  the  starch  of  which  is.  of  all  others,  the  moat  easily  trans- 
muted into  sugar  which  iaof  tha  aain«i»tni«astJM  dialwtk 
•agar. 

Tliealniw  of  togkr  is  to  be  avoided  hj  person'^  dispr 
the  oxalic  aeid  diathesis;  and  persons  of  a  biam^ 
•bfould  UMit  with  great  modoration.   (Sea  Prout.) 

Su^ar,  though  prone  to  fermeataiioD  when  in  a  dilute  stale, 
possesses  when  concern raied  great  antiseptic  properties,  and 
IS  extensively  employed  to  preoerve  both  animal  tod  vtgeuble 
substances  from  decon position.  Soroeliimt  the  Mgkr  ex- 
ktiog  netunlly  in  nuMf  fruiti  it  eaflioieot  to  eoMire  their 
ptweivetfon,  as  in  lin.  rt'uuna.  tttd  otiior  dried  fhiiu :  espe- 
eiallv  if  the  season  has  been  bri||ht  and  wnrm,  whetx  more 
sugar  is  elaborated.  In  other  cases  huffat  1^3  atitied,  a.s  m 
many  preserver  and  jellies.  Sugar  addt-d  lo  meat,  fish.  &c. 
renders  less  salt  necessary  for  keeping  tfaeto,  and  preserves 
more  of  the  natural  taste  and  flavour.  Many  medidnal 
•ubatonae*.  as  well  as  flavours  andooloaring  pniwiplfla,  era 
pteeewed  by  means  of  sugar.  [SYKon.]  Sugan  mm  the 
reniiinew with vhkh  UnduoMloa  meiallie  state  thoee  bases 
whieh  beve  a  weak  eltnetton  Ibroxygen.  hat  been  proposed 
eeaa  antidote  in  esses  of  poisoning  with  copper,  corrosive 
tttblimale,  &e.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  »yrup  is  ade- 
quate to  effect  the  reduction  at  the  temperature  of  the 
stomach.  [Cofpbr.]  On  the  other  baud,  sugar  yields 
oxygen  to  those  substances  wbioh  attract  it  strongly,  such 
at  photpbonia;  liaaea  nothtog  ao  quickly  and  ONtaiDly  re- 
Tivee  e  Are  nearly  extfneteetbrowmg  »  little  brown  sugar 
OD  the  embers.  Sugar  burnt  at  a  low  ten^peralurc  con- 
•titotes  caramel :  one  part  of  this  diuolved  m  four  parts  of 
water  constuutei  the  liquor  (improperly  calh-d  tinctura) 
8a<-chari  losii,  which  is  employed  as  a  oowuring-matler  for 
many  liquids,  «epenel|y  te  tM dedMoloaiad  tbecrfM  Mid 
other  wines. 

Refined  sugar  is  much  employed  fortheedisiaiitration 
of  volatile  oils,  constituting  oleo-saeBbemns.  Finely  pow- 
dered white  sn^r  sprinkled  upon  vloen  with  unbeolih;' 
granulations  act^  a^  an  eschnroiic. 

The  term  sugar  has  been  apjilied  lo  some  substances  on 
account  of  their  ..  >  i  1  i  iste,  which  are  widely  difTurent  from 
real  sugar,  and  posses^s  even  poisonous  properties,  such  as 
aretete  of  lead,  or  mgar  nf  lead.  Oxalic  acid,  another  very 
poisonous  subatanee,  is  often  called,  from  being  prepared  from 
Rugar,  add ntgar,  and  therefore  thought  to  be  berntess. 
Fatal  accidents  Amiaently  teeult  from  this  nisteheb  [Ox- 
Auc  Acid.] 

Sl'G AR-TRADE.  Before  the  disiovery  of  America, 
^ugar  was  a  cosily  luxury  U!>ed  only  on  rare  occasions.  About 
1469.  Margaret  Paston.  writing  to  her  husband,  who  was 
a  gentleman  and  landowner  of  Norfolk,  begs  that  be  will 
'vouchsafe'  lo  buy  her  a  pound of  (Ugar.  (Ramsay's  Patlnn 
LeUtrt,  i.  U.)  in  1661  a  duty  anountinf  to  U.  ed.  per 
cwt  was  impoesd  on  the  importation  of  Brhiah  planta- 
tion sugar  in  England  ;  and  in  1669  the  duty  was  doubled. 
From  1703  to  1747  the  duty  was  3s.  Ad.  the  cwt;  4<.  \Qd. 
from  1  747  to  175>1;  6».  Ad.  from  1759  to  1779;  ds.  Hd. 
iom  177LI  to  I7til.  In  !782  the  duty  was  iiicieiiaed 
to  n».  3d.  the  cwt.  ;  in  1791  to  15».  ;  'l797  to  17*.  W.; 
1603  to  24«. :  and  after  several  intermediate  changes  in  the 
seme  direction,  it  was  fixed  at  30s.  At  the  last  peace  a  reduc- 
tion took  pUoe  to  27a. ;  bat  in  the  tanaue  duty  of  Sflr. 
was  effein  charged.  In  1819  however  the  duty  was  llxed  at 
27t. ,  and  wa*  reduced  to  24«.  in  1833,  at  which  it  still  re- 
mains. From  1793  to  lri03  the  duty  on  East  India  sugar 
was  37  and  38  jhm  rmt  ad  valorem,  and  afiei  waids  was 
lU.  and  Bt.  the  cwt.  higher  than  the  duty  on  WvH  India  ; 
out  by  an  act  passed  in  1836,  the  duties  were  assiinilaied 
kf  the  reduction  of  East  India  sugar  from  32*.  to  24r.  the 
ewL  The  duty  is  32#.  on  sugar  imported  from  any  British 
peasaesion  within  the  limits  of  the  Bast  India  Company's 
terntory  in  which  the  importation  of  foreign  sugar  is  not 
]  r  h  i  ited.  Mauritius  suj;;ar.  charged  at  the  same  rate  as 
Kail  India  prior  to  the  5th  .July,  1825.  ha»  since  been  ad- 
mitted a!  t:iL  same  rate  as  British  West  India.  The  duty 
on  foreign  sugar  has  been  60«.  and  63«.  the  cwU  for  the 
last  twenty-five  yeen;  and  iiaee  19SA  the  latter  mie  has 
beea  charged. 
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In  184U  and  1841  the  i^russ  revenue  on  sngar  oonsnmed 
in  the  Uniie(1  Kingdom  was  4.46M06jL  and  i,li»JM»t,  f 
speotively.  beiog.  for  the  laiier  year,  nearly  ene-tenth  of  the 
total  Mveoue.  Floetaatfans  in  prioe,  and  the  domestic  oir- 
cumalenceaef  the  countr)',  occasion  jjreat  diversiiies  in  the 
consumption  of  different  years.  Thus,  with  the  low  price 
of  1831,  the  consumption  was  greater  than  in  IH39,  not- 
withstanding the  population  of  Oreat  Britain  had  increased 
nearly  J.uoo.ouo.  The  annual  consumption  averages  above 
20  lbs.  per  head  for  England  and  Saotlaod,  and  would  pr»- 
bably  be  60  lbs.  if  a  great  reduction  ««•  M  take  place  In  the 
price.  In  France  the  annual  ooasnmption  averages  5  lbs. 
[>er  baed ;  in  the  States  of  the  German  iMigue,  above  4  lbs. ; 
and  in  the  whole  of  continental  Europe,  alwut  24  lbs. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  troin  the  ngeiHMM  WM  ostimeled  as  fillows  in 

U39  :— 

Expoitstl. 
British  sugar  colotues  . 
British  India         .  . 
Danish  West  Indies  • 
Dutch  ditto 

French  auger  eolonioe  . 
United  Stttes  of  Ameriee 

Brazil 

Spanish  West  Indies 
Ja\a  .... 
For  internal  consumption,  epeln> 

sive  of  China,  India, 

Jam,  end  United  fileiee 


Cwt. 

3,571.378 
«19,126 
460.004 

900.000 
2,400,000 
4,48  U42 

<9M7« 


18,080.^;? 

Tlie  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  between 
one-fourth  and  one-Gfih  of  the  ahove  quantity,  but  our  d^ 
mand  is  restricted  to  our  own  posseasiooa,  as  the  Ibllowiqg 
1 1     uiii  xbow : — 
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Cwt. 
4,134.336 
3,t)80,lt9 
3.911.161 

4,o;s.8o« 

4. 198.615 


I.<Mi  4.S09,$76 

 ~;j,n^ 

386 
06 

4.41S.6M 


1863 


IKS 
1826 
18S7 

1830 

i^i : 
is:c: 
1h;hI 

18J4 

u.^ 

IS36 

mj 
\m 

1841 


3.';74.'Js 
4.20], 70 


4.419.ii"5 
4,JiO,01S 
4,968, ir-'O 
4,Ma6.3'.>t 
4.9'6.0U4 
j.:«6.M3 
•I  f«7.749 
■1.739,298 
4,743,414 
4,448. !e67 
4,644,161 
4,492.673 
6,03b,374 
4,678,219 
4,oa6,frl6 
4.734,230 


QnaaiiiiM  of  Sofu 
hi  A* 


Rrittih 
PlaoUliun. 


Cirf. 

»,  13 1,030 
2.<H6,4  .d 
3,267. 'J 

1.701.4:>l 
2,/20,6v9 
2,8l6.7ti3 
3.936.411 
9.861  ,i>78 
3.l26,!iU7 
3,814.701 

Brilith 
HUiilatiMl 
•Dd 

Haufitio*. 

2,97i,fi)l3 
3.4:W,G.'.2 

164 

;!,421,4» 
S.S^.Oll 
3,667,^ 
3.675,329 
3,663.460 
S.Sko  522 
3.7S7.8jl 
3.378,144 
3.684.712 
3,491,226 
S,9tS.298 
3,074,198 
a.992,143 


EatI 
Imtiii. 


C»(. 

43,041 

34,960 

27.»e 

8i,0S6 
I0O.M6 

84.795 
180.^03 
137,098 
1U2.901 
152,fi73 


BritUh 
Fs>t 
ladia. 
107,200 
143,31.2 
69.856 
97.S44 
118.400 
131.979 
113.636 
79.6(« 
99,283 
121.007 
98,680 
110.582 
27u.03l5 
418,975 
4Tr,2SS 

6is,no 
.oas,iai 


1  Tout  qnan- 

tit)  rfiuiuad 

• 

lor  Itom,-  (N>o- 

Cwt. 

Cvt. 

37.t2» 

2,21 1,299 

49,403 

2,6S^,9i3l 

4.875 

3.298,941 

4(9 

i.Tssew 

145 

8,901 ,8S4 

^Kl 

26S 

3,0j6.882 

387 

2,989.(167 

183 

3,2XH,99I 

60 

3,367,424 

^1 


1^ 


186  i 
II 
18 
S4 

79 
605 

31 
33 
43 
63 
49 
MM 

m 


9,079,?48 
3,5",!,9'.H/ 
3,340,9^7 
3,601,419 
3,649,1-21 
3,722,044 
3,781,011 
3,665,534 
3.651,804 
3, 741.  .179 

;i.4sK..t  <9 
3,951 .81« 
3,9ft9.665 
8.835.699 
«,SM.836 
4.N8.Sn 


3,4M.!m 

4,433.9SS 

S.7«I,IS7 

3,996.543 

3,«l?S.S?7 
4.1SS.9ii 
4,06<>,444 
4,407,410 
4,641,901 


4.ir«,6'5S 

4,6>0,19I2 
5.008,^7 
4.896,849 
4,767,342 
4.65U,69C 

A,m,sas 

4,414,802 
4.S19  992 

4,1.44,185 
4,7^0,i6S 
4,666,892 
4,686,1186 

4»«n.40e 


Frum  one  of  the  above  sources,  the  supply,  instead  of 
being  auKmeuted  with  live  increase  of  population  in  ihie 
country,  has  not  been  able  lo  maintain  even  e  statimiarr 


  _  statnmarf 

siiuation.  In  the  following  penods  of  five  yean  cnrh  the 
importe  of         ftem  the  British  West  Indies 
under:— 


were  as 
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182(»-4        .       .        3.764.360  evi 

18-25-9         .        .  3.869.933 

1B3U-4         ,       .  3,860,484 

lb3j  9         .        .  3,304.b.13 
If  the  supply  bad  continued  to  advance  with  the  increas- 
'  ing  populatiOD  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would  now  have 
bMa  MoaidimUy  more  than  <A0a*00O  owt,  «h«rws  it  was 
only  ),«09.t99  ewt  in  1840;  uid  in  1841  still  hw,  being 
■'.]  cwt.    In  the  former  of  these  years  the  price  of 

i.ug£ii  iu^e  higher  than  ii  had  beoa  at  any  pcmd  since  1817  ; 
tn  November  tlie  avera<;e  was  67«.  lU^.  the  owt.;  and 
at  oao  penud  there  was  only  a  montb'a  consumption  of 
British  Wo«t  India  sugar  in  bond.  The  equalization  of  the 
duty  <Mft  But  indta  sugar  in  1836  bad  given  a  stiaalo*  to 
die  «alti««lion  «f  the  sugar-cane  in  the  East  Indies,  8Bd tilt 
import  of  1840  exosadwl  all  ekp«ot*tioii.  being  1.06S.0S8 
cwL.  or  above  53,000  tom.  A  refereON  to  the  table  given 
above  will  sbow  the  ;L.  ri  i:  iDcreiise  which  has  taken  pUcein 
the  imports  from  ihia  i^uarter  &iuce  1837.  Tlie  supply  from 
the  Mauritius  incieased  to  705,386  cwt.,  which  wa^  also  a 
larger  quantity  than  bad  ever  been  received  from  that 
colony.  The  uoutitf  of  1840  was  so  greet  thai  2316 
cwt.  of  furei^n  suger  were  ciBlend  for  boms  coiuump- 
tion,  payin((  a  duty  w  t9f^  or  S9«.  the  ewt,  nor«  than  sugar 
from  British  possessions.  Out  of  2316  cwt.  thus  admitted, 
la-43  cwt.  were  from  Braxil,  419  from  Ja\a,  289  from  Cuba, 
ami  small  (luantities  Irom  Siain,  tin'  railippines,  &c.  Tlia 

auaiUily  of  foreign  sugar  in  bjmi  was  alx)ut  equal  to  the 
ullciency  in  Briii-li  plutitaiiou  sugar,  but  tlie  greati-r  part 
was  excluded  by  the  high  differential  duly.  Bnuilinn  musco- 
vado was  at  this  time  worth  from  80«.  to  22«.  in  bond,  of  eiiual 
qtudity  with  British  et  M«.  end  fi6t.  mlio  in  bond ;  Btaxilien 
white  tngeti  were  24*.  to  26*^  similar  in  quality  to  white 
sugars  from  Brittsli  pos^c  mi  ti<  nt  62*.  and  (>(>s.  Yhu  sugar 
of  Brazil,  Cuba,  ami  othei  foisjigu  countries  is  chiolly  (--x- 
porieil  to  tlic  Coiuiuent,  where  the  price  i»  on  an  a\fr;ige 
from  1  On.  lo  2us.  the  owt.  lower  than  in  this  country.  In  the 
/  rn  /orrna  tariff  appended  to  the  Report  on  the  Import 
Duliea,  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar 
from  SSt.  tOSOtn  »sst  and  West  India  sugar  being  reduced 
from  94*.  to  15*.  A  reduction  ou  British  Weet  India  au^ 
would  be  of  no  public  advanugo  unleia  it  was  toeompanicd 
by  an  alteration  of  the  duties  on  foreign  sugar. 

Ill  lh-11  the  adminiftration  of  Lord  Melbourne  proposed  to 
alter  the  sugar  dutios,  but,  beiuK  unable  to  retain  office,  no- 
thing was  done,  and  in  tho  new  tanff  (.'\pn),  1  bJ2)  sugar  is 
one  of  the  few  articles  which  remains  uaioucbcd. 

The  refining  of  sugar  ie  net  allowed  in  our  coionim*  but  is 
an  important  hnneh  of  induetpy  whieh  the  mother'^ountry 
retains  for  her  own  advantage.  Although  foreign  sugar  is 
excluded  from  consumption  by  the  high  duties,  it  is  allowed 
to  be  refined  in  bond  for  exportation,  a  drawback  being 
paid,  exceeding,  it  is  said,  the  quantity  of  raw  »ugar  ac 
tually  Used,  which  should  be  m  the  proportion  of  34  cwt.  of 
raw  to  20  cwt.  of  refined.  The  quantity  of  sugar  refined  in 
bond  is  about  2U0.00O  cwt.  anniully.  In  the  year  ending 
S5th  June,  1840,  the  chief  export  of  British  refined  sugar 
wu— to  Italy,  40,000  cwt ;  Britlah  North  America,  37.000 
rvrt,  ;  Turkey,  30.000  cwt. :  Russia.  20,000  cwt. ;  Au.slrulian 
&t  i'.knn  Ills.  1 1,000  cwt. ;  Biitish  West  Indies.  10,500  cwt. 
Tbi;  su^.jr-refincr  is  at  liberty  lo  select  the  raw  material  from 
the  markets  of  the  world,  when  the  article  is  intended 
.far  oxport,  and  so  likewiiM  it  the  exporter  of  raw  su- 
gar. The  principal  foreign  coimtriee  fhim  which  we 
imported  nigar  in  1 838  were — ^Brazil,  197,510  ewt ;  Cuba, 
165,022  cwt;  Philippine  Islands,  144,109  ewt;  Java, 
55,105  cwt. :  Sin^porc,  31,954  cwt ;  besides  small  quan 
titles  from  iIn-  Fi  i  tjii^n  West  Indies,  China,  and  Siaiu.  The 
total  import  ui  loreign  .'.ugar  in  was  805.000  cwt.,  and 

in  1811.  806.500  cwt,  all  of  which,  with  the  trifling  ex- 
ceptions shown  in  the  table  given  above,  was  either  exported 
or  refined. 

SUHLA',  or  SUHUiaa  tbriviag  maau&eturiog  town, 
the  capital  of  the  drde  of  Henneherg,  in  the  I^Htan  pro- 
vince of  Saxony,  situated  in  a  romatxlic  valley  on  ihe  river 
Aue  or  Lauter.in  the  forestof  Tbvirinjren.  in  50''  3S'N.  lat. 
and  10*^  4o'  E.  long.  [TniiRi  nokrwald.]  It  is  a  well- 
built  open  town,  entirely  surrounded  with  forests.  Itcotuists 
of  aliouione  thousand  hoU!iea,with  four  churches,  thteehos- 
piuls  andaoor-ltouses,  an  orphan  asylum,  aevtrai  sohooUiand 
other  pmhUefatttitutions.  The  popufatien  ii  7580.  ThefnhiH 
bitantaaieemployedin  two  great  branches  of  manufacture; 
lit^lhatof  dtmiqrani  ticking,wbich  employs  between  500  and 


880  looma.  and  jirodveet  70,088  pieem  of  dtmitf  hi  a  3raar,  be> 

sides  ticking;  2nd,  that  of  flre-arm^  swordMades,  liay met^, 
and  ramrods,  which  requires  annually  /UOU  cwi.  nun  uiid 
steel,  which  is  supplied  by  nine  forges  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town.  In  the  fifteenth,  sixteenlb.  and  Mventeeuth 
centuries  this  was  (be  only  place  in  Germany  where  arms 
were  maaolhetared.  The  walautptrao  Ibr  the  miiakeip«todw 
is  ohmfaMd  Unmb  Bavaria.  The  tahaMtanta  tihewiM  mtum 
facturo  fine  steel  articles,  especially  surgical  instruments 
and  almost  every  other  article  of  steel  or  iron.  (Hansel , 
Cannabich :  Sti  in.) 

SUHM,  PETER  FREDERIK.  one  of  tbe  moat  learned 
and  industrious  writers  that  Denmark  baa  produced,  was  tbo 
son  of  Admiral  8uhm,  and  was  bom  at  Copenhagen,  October 
1 8th,  1728.  Such  was  bis  extraordinary  application  to 
study,  that  be  is  said  to  have  read  not  ooly  tlie  chief  ckccic 
authors,  but  other  works  to  the  amountof  about  fifteen  bun> 
dred  volumes,  in  bis  father's  library  at  PloHhen,  when  be  was 
not  more  than  sixteen — a  report  no  doubt  greatly  exag- 
gerated. In  I74fi  he  entered  iho  univj  -.ity  f  i  uagen, 
and,  in  compliance  with  bis  father's  wishes,  studied  juria* 
prudence;  but  though  ho  raoaiTed,  two  years  aflerwarda, 
an  appointment  in  the  mffomia  court  of  Jostica  at  GopMk- 
hagen.  attd  tilough  the  moat  briniant  career  both  at  the  har 
and  in  publicnffairs  opened  itself  to  him,  he  soon  renounced 
it,  devoting  himself  cntiroly  to  his  literary  pursuits,  more 
especially  t  >  ihi-  >iudy  of  northern  hisi  i  v  hpI  lutiquities. 
In  order  to  acquire  authentic  information  and  matcimls  re- 
lative to  these  subjects,  he  not  only  visited  Norway  in  1751, 
but  remained  there  till  1765,  when  he  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen, where  be  continued  to  reside  uattl  his  death. 

iboirtlf  after  his  ratmn  he  began  to  puMiih  the  ihiita  of 
hh  labonons  retearehes  in  a  succession  of  historical  works, 
all  relating  to  Northern  and  Gothic  nnnalH,  mythology,  and 
arcliaeolojry.  and  no  less  remarkable  for  thu  vast  erudition 
displayed  in  ihcra.  than  for  the  prodigious  literary  industry 
of  which  they  are  a  monument.  One  of  the  tnnttt  valuable 
of  them  is  that  entitled  'Odin. or  the  Mythology  of  Northern 
Paganism,'  1771.  His  'Critical  Hisicry  of  Denmark.*  4 
vols.  4(0..  1774-81.  and  his  *  History  of  Denmark,'  7  Tola, 
1782,  &r,,  likewise  afford  a  mass  of  information  relative  to 
the  more  obscure  periods  and  antiquities  of  that  and  .ne 
oilier  countries  of  Scandinavia.  His  industry  with  hi»  own 
pell  wait  equalled  only  by  the  munificence  with  which  he 
patronised  similar  undertakings.  He  caused,  for  instance, 
the  two  last  volumes  of  the  'Scriplores  Rerum  Danicarum' 
to  be  printed  at  his  own  expense ;  and  bore  the  cost  of  pub- 
lishing the  Islaadio  *  Landnamabok,'  &&,  and  the  edition  of 
the  *  Annales  Abulfbda,*  by  Adler.  5  vols.,  1789-94. 

In  addition  to  his  various  and  vast  labours  as  an  historian, 
Suhm  distinijuished  himseK  al=o  in  several  other  branches 
of  hteraiure,  including  poetry.  Ilu  'Ids is,'  ir.deed,  allliout;h 
not  without  merit,  have  little  interest  at  the  present  day; 
but  his  proaa* Tales'  fui  i  1  1  upon  northern  Wendi  and 
traditions  are  deservedly  popular,  and  entitle  him  to  he 
considered  the^riginator  or  that  species  of  MitMleal  Betion, 
which  has  since  been  brought  to  perfection  by  Scott.  The^se 
and  his  other  miscellaneous  productions  form  the  collection 
of  his  •  Samlade  Skrifler,'  in  16  vols,,  1788-99. 

Suhm  n>)t  only  formed  at  great  expense  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  books,  amounting  to  upwards  of  one  hundred 
thousand  volumeii,  but  freely  openea  it  to  the  pablie»  iilKft* 
nans  and  attendants  being  kept  1^  htm  fhr  ttat  porpooe ; 
and  he  conthiued  to  aogmeitt  it-4qvropriathig  to  that  pnr- 
poee  the  yearly  sum  or  SOOO  dollars— >unlil  he  conBcnted 
that  it  bhouli!  be  incorporated  with  the  roya!  library,  in 
179S,  on  conditions  wbicli  mifficiently  atlest  that  noblc» 
minded  disinterestedness  whirh,  after  literary  enihu.siastn. 
furme<l  the  leading  trait  of  his  character.  His  death,  which 
was  occasioned  by  gout,  took  place  on  the  7th  BepteBbefa 
1798.   ( Eichhorn,  GeschirJUt  der  Litieratur,) 

SUICER  (SCHWEITZBR),  JOHN  GASPAR,  or 
C.\SPAR,  was  bom  atZiirieb  in  1C20,  and  nfler  studying 
at  Montauban,  returned  to  Switrerland.  and  became  ilie 
pastor  of  a  cnuiitry  Commune  in  1643.  In  ICfiO  lie  bi-carr.e 
priifOs.'ior  of  Hebrew  and  (ircck  in  the  U  niversiiy  of  Ziirich, 
and  iluvoti'd  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
fathers.  He  reuigned  his  chair  ir^  Id'^'i,  and  died  on  the 
29lh  of  December.  1684. 

His  chief  work,  the  reputation  of  which  is  still  great.  WM 
his  'Thesaurus  Beelesiastictn,  e  Bitrfbus  Gnweis,  crdine 

alphabetico,  cxhiben^  q  .i  i-^rur  ,  i-  Phrases,  Ritus,  Dot,'-n3;it^ 
Haereses,  el  hujusuiodi  uiia  hue  speclant,'  Amst,  162)2, 
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ivoU.  foL;  best  edition,  Auut.,  1728,  3  vols,  fol.,  with  a 
•upplfltnent  by  bis  son.  H«  ii  mmI  to  km  ktm  aag^gid 
ttpoD  ihia  work  for  twwily  faus. 

Siiiow  wTttt*  thnw  other  workt,  on  tlio  Nimm  Cn«d  «iid 
ether  poiau  of  Oriental  tdurch  hi&tor^,  bewdto  aChwik 
Ryntaxend  a  Qraek  and  Lntin  Levicoii. 

SUICER.  JOHN  HKNRY.  son  or  the  nbovf.  wa»  born 
at  Zumh  on  the  6ih  of  April,  1644.  and  rie<!«ived  a  learnetl 
e<iucation  from  hi«  fiither,  to  wboie  profeaaion  he  alao  de« 
voted  himaalf.  AA«r  travelling  ovw  part  of  [SwitaerUiMi 
and  Germany  with  a  pupil,  he  wet  neeUed  lo'Ziirieh,  and 
waewed  «n  ifpointinaut  to  the  gyntnaaium  of  that  town. 
In  I68S  he  inomeded  his  flitber  in  his  professorship,  and  in 
1700  be  wat  apijoinied  to  the  chair  uf  theology  in  tho  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  but  felt  iti  slwrtly  after  his  arrival  in 
that  town,  and  tlied  ihure  on  the  23rd  of  Sepietubcr,  l"ii">. 

Besides  the  Notes  lo  his  father's  *  Thesaurus,'  hn  wjoie, 
1,  'Compendium  Physicae  Aristotelioo>GKneaianae,'  Amsl., 
]68£;  fille,  1691;  ISmo.;  2,  *  A  Gommeniaiy  on  the  Epiatle 
of  Paal  to  the  CdkMeiana,'  Zurich,  1899.  4to.,  to  which  are 
added,  in  the  same  volume,  three  diM  Oursis,  '  D*'  Furiuuix 
Graeciao  Antiquae,'  '  De  Grueoa  Clu  istimia,'  uiid  '  Du  iu- 
ternis  Ecclesiae  reformatno  Terroribus ;'  3, '  S}>ecimen  Com- 
mentarii  in  Eiiistolam  ad  Epbesios,'  in  the  '  Mi^icellanoa 
Duisbergen«ia. 

J.  U.  Suicor  ii  wmatiRMt  oonfbvnded  with  an  aneottor 
«f  the  same  name^  who  wrolo  *  Chranohgia  Hdveiiea,  res 
notes  Helvetiurum  ad  nostra  usque  lempora  coropleclens.' 
Ranau,  I607.  4lo. ;  reprinted  in  1735,  in  the  'Thesaurus 
He'veticus'  of  Fiieslin.  He  places  the  foundaiion  of  Zilncb 
in  A  M.  1980,  but  he  is  a  trustworthy  historian  of  in  kIl  th 
times.  He  al>o  wrote  n  history  of  S witzcrliuid  down  Ui  ilie 
year  1532,  which  is  preserved  in  MS.  in  various  libraries. 

{Life  of  J.  H.  Suicer,  hjT  J.  R.  WoUT,  Zfirieh,  IMS ;  Xo- 

SuICtDB  » the  term  nmally  applied  both  to  the  act  of 

felf-destruction  and  ti)  him  who  ciunmits  il.  Of  the  many 
'iews  in  which  it  inus  be  coiisideicd,  that  is  at  mice  the  most 
deCiiic  .1  ,d  the  must  unportant  in  which  il  is  lej'ardi  il  as  a 
subject  uf  tned;cal  lavestigation.  It  will  therefore  De adopted 
in  tho  present  aiticle. 

In  this  view  the  roost  important  ditlioctiona  aiBonit  eases 
of  laieide  am  founded  on  the  aireuntlonees  which  lead  to  its 
eommiaaion;  and  of  these  thore  are  two  chief  classes:  in 
one,  a  man  is  led  to  disregard  his  life  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing for  which  his  doiitli  is  iie<  essnry ;  in  the  oilier,  he  is  de- 
pre^>(^d  by  an  evil  more  intolerable  than  theactof  (lying.  But 
whichever  of  these  be  the  motive,  it  mayact  in  two  diffurent 
ways,  and  the  suicide  may  be,  as  M.  Rstquirol  has  said,  either 
acute  and  involuntary,  or  ehronic  and  prepense.  Or,  agai  i, 
nuaidaa  of  all  kind*  u»j  he  divided  {mi.  this  is  probably 
the  nest  pnetleal  mettiod)ao«Hrdhig  tothe  eonditimi  of  the 
mind  which  has  preceded  the  uct,  and  which  ill  OAek  Case 
constitutes  tho  disposition  lo  >.elf-destructioti. 

In  manyeaicH  this  rli^pDsitioti  i-;  only  u(iart  of  the  general 
perversion  of  the  Judgment  in  complete  insanity:  it  thus 
•lisis  in  certain  maniacs  in  combination  with  many  other 
UgBM  of  n  diseased  mind.  Some  are  merely  melanoboly; 
seoie  an  earned  on  hv  illosiohs  which  lead  thein,  as  If  un< 
intentionally,  to  suicide;  some  have  sensations  which  they 
imagine  may  be  cured  by  such  violence  as  proves  fatal ; 
some  are  driven  to  the  act  by  commands  which  they  imagine 
they  have  received;  some  destroy  themselves  at  the  cota- 
meiK-eroent  of  insanity,  when  they  are  conscious  of  the  ma- 
lady which  threatens-them ;  others,  in  thcirconvalesoence,in 
horror  at  the  excesses  which  they  liave  committed,  (V  at  the 
nere  thought  of  having  been  deranged. 

Hwfe  are  also  cases  of  monomania  in  which  almost  the 
only  indication  of  insanity  is  the  desire  for  self-destruction, 
excited  by  an  illusion  respcctins?  some  melancholy  event,  or 
by  some  fancied  command.  Tin  i  m  a  peculiar  and  very 
terrible  variety  of  this  monomania,  in  which  the  desire  for 
destraetion  leads  the  paliant  to  take  the  lives  of  others, 
against  whom  he  beara  no  ill-wiU,  before  he  attempts  his 
««m.  Ibny  inetanees  of  this  homieidal  monomania,  as  it  is 
called,  are  recorded  ;  and  r  nly  rpr-LM-'ly  (March,  18421  one  of 
the  wor:)t  examples  uf  it  iias  uccuired  in  London,  a  man 
murdering  threeof  his  children  and  himself  in eireumstaaees 
wbicli  could  leave  no  doubt  of  bis  insanity. 

There  are  conditions  of  the  mind  which  are  not  called 
insanity  (in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term),  but  which 
da  not  1^  strongly  predupuse  to  suicide.  Such  is  especially 
^*  — '  "  "  ,  ftt  vhia^  ttaMii^  it  ia 


thought  by  foreignera  to  be  so  eommon  in  Baguind,  that 
Sauvi^^sa  naa  eafcad  it  *  laalaaeholia  Angliea,*  we  hava  io 
our  lanyoaga  no  tana  aaaapt  the  very  inaipiaasive  onot 
»ptem.  Many  eiieumatanoea  fpm  rise  to  this  atale  of  mind. 

Tt  or 'in^  niftimoH  in  yoiinj;  persons  who  grow  aad,  withs 
paiaue  un..ii:iy  for  some  object,  they  hardly  know  what ;  whs 
complain  that  iliuy  arc  u^t  I  i  n  the  world,  or  not  cored  for, 
and  slowly  pine  away  or  de:>lroy  themselves.  But  more 
rommonly  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  want  of  oeeupstion,  or 
of  a  sudden  transition  from  a  atate  of  aeiive  axertion  in  i>a> 
siness  or  in  pleasure,  to  one  of  voluntary  or  eonpallad  repose ; 
or  it  results  from  the  difBcutly  which  tboee  who  have  long 
li\'ed  in  the  excitement  of  frivolous  pursuits  find  in  main- 
taming  It  by  new  nbjecti  of  dchire. 

The  btale  of  tim  iiypoohondrran,  though  of  someTrhat  the 
!^me  kind,  u  hitv  dangerous.  He  i<i  persuaded  indeed  that 
his  suflerings  are  irremediable,  and  that  death  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  him;  he  even  often  talks  of  committing 
suinde;  hut  he  is, as  irtaaolnte  in  tlw  use  of  the  means  of 
death,  es  he  w  anxious  in  the  nse  of  those  of  prolonging  I  ife ; 
and  if  lie  do  at  last,  after  repeated  puStponemenLs.  attempt 
to  dc»iruy  hmusulf,  the  attempt  is  generally,  through  waut 

iBai 


of  determination,  abortive,  and  ha  again  sialtthlto 

despondency  and  inactivity. 

I  n  all  these  ca«es  the  suicide  is  of  tta  (Aunoio  or  prepense 
kind ;  and  in  ail,  the  eoodition  of  mind  whish  piaoadss  it  is 
eanaaetad  with  a  parversion  of  the  jodgneat  eo  ehvieue, 

that  no  reasonable  person  eouid  hesitate  to  regard  it  a«  in- 
sanity. Whatever  ingenuity  of  plan  may  have  been  shown 
in  the  prepanition  for  tiie  act,  very  fev.  j  •  i  >  n  ifc  wouiil  di  iiy 
lliat,  uiuler  situtlar  external  circiini'>lbaiL«;a,  it  would  uul 
have  been  committed  by  a  sane  man;  and  this  n,  true  of 
the  great  majority  of  prepense  suicides  in  tho  present  day. 
In  the  acute  or  involuntary  suicides,  the  pwiniipBiIng  eon* 
dilion  of  the  mind  is  the  result  of  eifoamstaneea  Vlhieh  act 
rapidly,  and  per\-ert  a  judgment  which,  before  their  oceur- 
rerice,  nii{,'lit  bo  deemed  !>ound.  Suieides  of  this  kind  air» 
probably  less  rri'<]ueiit  than  ih' »c  uf  the  ptecediiii;  ;  but 
tliey  are  usually  mure  shocking,  atid  aMrai-l  iiio.e  alteniiun  ; 
they  are  especially  common  in  large  towns,  or  wherever  men 
punue  great  objects  at  great  hasard;>.  For  instance,  a  low 
of  money  or  of  honour,  the  ikilure  of  an  ambitious  eniet^ 
prise,  jealousy,  and  meny  afflicting  events,  are  enough  at 
once  tu  deprive  u  man  of  tcndi  r  seusibility  of  the  power  of 
just  reflei  tion,  and  to  make  him  think  that  death  is  not  t,e 
\  b^  as  the  misery  whu  h  he  must  undergo.  On  the  s])ur 
(  of  tho  moment  of  angu4sh  he  destroys  himself.  Similar 
cu  cumstaiu  es  inipol  a  man  of  colder  temperament  or  of  a 
braver  disposition  more  slowly  to  the  same  end.  The  one 
roayftr  atiaiaanduN  passively  hisdiagraea;  the  other  mav 
have  coaragieat  Int  ta bearup a||aiiist it ;  hat  at  length 
the  judgment  is  in  both  aKke  perverted,  and  the  enme  state 
of  mind  is  prodoead  whkih  u^ssoihaia  to  inniediato  aal^ 
destruction. 

Lastly,  there  are  exmnides  in  which  suicide  is  cottomitted 
with  perfect  coolness,  being  adopted,  alter  due  deliberation, 
as  the  moat  judicious  course  which,  in  the  nrcumslanees 
of  the  ease,  and  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  individual 
enabled  him  to  judge,  could  ba  Ibllowod.  8ueh  are  many 
of  the  cases  in  which  men,  flndinf  themselves  alliioled  with 
incurable  and  painful  diseases,  nave  shortened  that  which 
they  beliuved  would  be  a  miserable  life;  and  of  the  same 
class  aru  the  suicides  committed  in  areordanre  with  national 
custom,  or  superstition,  or  from  patni*lir  motives.  I'he  c  uses 
of  this  class  are  not  proper  suhjects  for  medical  eonsidera- 
thm,  fbr  in  tlicse  there  is  no  disorder  of  the  mind.  The  a^ 
is  aommiMed  either  without  deliberation,  in  ohedieneo  to 
eastern  or  authority ;  or,  when  dellbefation  is  used,  the  con- 
clusion jg  only  the  r.r   -w»rv  nisultofthe  error  in  the  premises. 

Such  are  th«i  stales  ot  mind  which  most  commonly  pre- 
dispose to  suicide  and  the  circums:  i  which  produce 
them.  The  character  of  the  act  itself  usually  correspoads 
cloeely  with  tliat  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  ui^^.  By  those 
who  commit  it  dher  delibeiatioo,  the  means  employed  are 
almost  always  anoeeaslhl  t  so  ihsy  are  when  men  who  bk.vc 
endured  affliction  for  some  time,  at  last  sink  under  it.  But 
when  suicide  is  attempted  under  the  sudden  impulse  of  the 
fear  of  disijiace,  the  endeavour  i*  often  abortive;  the  means 
chiksen  are  insuHic-ient,  or  ihe_\  are  asskwardlv  employed; 
and  it  deserves  notice,  that  the  attempt  generally  setMiis  to 
bo  the  acme  of  the  frenzy  :  for  if  it  be  unsuccessful,  it  is 
very  rarely  repeated,  and  often  he  who  has  made  it,  in  the 
uui  miame  eaaha  asaiatanaa  and  bittarly  tafnte  his  fcUy 
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There  are  other  circumstance*  of  wbich  the  inflaenoe  in 
producing  ilie  disposition  to  suicide  is  less  obvious*,  and  i* 
delected  only  by  a  siaiistical  comparison  of  llie  number  and 
cbaractiiis  of  the  »uictde«  cummitled  under  their  uitluence 
and  beyond  it.  Such  are  (he  varieties  of  climate,  of  habila 
of  iif«i»  of  ige.  on  all  of  which  reports,  more  or  leas  ac- 
«DrBt«^  haTs  ftirntabed  UMfiil  inibrtmtion. 

The  name*  of  the  following  oouotriM  an  plaoed  in  the 
order  of  the  reapective  proportioin  of  midtoto  Ibe  popu- 
lation:—the  United  States,  Bil|^»Q4  Fkuiiia,  Fium, 
Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain. 

It  is  a  generally  ifceived  opinion  that  cold  fof;gy  climates 
favour  the  development  of  the  suictdai  dtspo»iiton ;  but 
in  Holland,  the  eliuMo  of  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Qn*t  ftriuiVt  the  prvporikNi  of  itticidM  is  lover  then  jn 
tmj  nt  the  eountriea  just  enniDereted ;  tod  tbet  mutj  eir> 
oumstancus  are  ca]  r^bie  of  counterbalancing  whaieier  in- 
fluence climate  may  huvti,  is  proved  by  the  number  of  suicides 
in  the  same  epttiitry  lunriiig  vmried  eoMidKiMy  ia  diflanni 
periods. 

In  accordance  with  the  WM  general  opinion,  it  is  com- 
monly Miid  tbet  suicidea  are  more  freqaeat  ia  the  leuer  part 
of  Uio  ftutunn  then  any  other  eeaaoa;  but  the  kind  of 
woaiher  which  is  roost  favourable  to  the  suicidal  dispo- 
sition is  that  of  lonu-coniinued  heat  and  drought.  Of 
int  siiicKlcs  committed  at  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Wesimimter, 
and  Hans,  ihere  were,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  237; 
duriiiL'  the  hocond,  'I'J'J  ;  dunn;;  the  ihiid,  330  ;  and,  dunn.,' 
the  fourth,  260.  A  similar  inlluence  of  the  spring  and 
Mimmer  weather  in  favouring  the  dii>position  to  suicide  is 
proved  fair  the  etatiatifla  of  M.  Saquinit  at  tbe  Salpeirieie. 
and  by  tbow  of  H.  PreToot.irho  round  that  of  133  auieidw 
ooaimitted  in  Geneva  in  ten  years,  the  rmnibfr  in  each 
month  was a!(  ful lows  ; — At>iil  19,  June  1  7,  August  17.  .luly 
16,  October  U.  May  13,  March  10,  N<jveml)er  'J,  September 
6,  January  3,  February  5,  Decembers.  From  the  returns 
of  coroners'  inquests  in  We»lroin»ter  (Journal  qf  the  Sta- 
ti$Ueal  Sodttif,  vol,  i.)  it  appears  that  in  tbe  first  quarters 
of  twentV'five  joara  there  were  i$9  euiddes,  in  the  aceood 
182,  ill  the  third  IS9,  and  in  tbe  fourth  146.  The  ^realeHt 
numbers  occurred  in  June,  July,  and  March.  From  all 
these  Facts  there  ran  be  no  doubt  tiiat  sprm(j  and  summer 
have  a  wur^e  inlluence  on  tbe  suicidiil  disi)OsH«oa  lliau 
either  autumn  or  winter.  ^ 

The  tendency  to  suicide  varies  greatly  among  persons  of 
different  stations  and  ooeupatioDs.  In  a  recent  letter  from 
Mr*  Farr  to  tbe  registrar-f  eneraU  this  tendency  is  shown  to 
be  *  least  among  persons  who  earrf  on  oecupalioue  oat  of 
doors,  find  j^reateAt  among  artisans  who  are  weakly  from 
birih,  are  confined  in-doois.  have  their  re»t  dielurbed,  or 
have  little  muscular  exercise.'  The  proportion  of  muiual 
suicides  among  ma<ir>n«,  carpenters,  and  butchers,  for  ex- 
ample, is  1  33  to  lu.ood  :  and  aowog  tailors,  shoemakers, 
and  bakers,  7-41  to  10.000;  and,  in  general.  *  the  tendencT 
10  suicide  is  twice  as  great  among  artisans  as  it  isamuug 
labourers.'  It  is  not  proved  tbst  education  has.  a»  many 
have  asserted,  a  tendency  to  increase  the  numl»er  of  sui- 
cides: its  influence  in  tins  re^pcci  is  not  at  all  di»oernible. 
Neither  does  the  stale  of  poverty  or  wealih  seem  to  have 
any  ma'.cri  il  mtlueiice ;  but  what  all  returns  agree  in  proving 
is,  (bat  among  tbe  inhabitants  of  large  cities  and  their 
neighboiirfaooiu,  suicides  are  much  more  frequent  than 
ftWONg  dioaa  who  live  in  tbe  mial  districts.  M.  Guerry 
haeeaown  tSliaitl^m  Month  de  la  H^rcmce)  that  the  fre- 
quency of  suicides  in  Fiance  legtlarly  decreases  as  the  di."!- 
tance  from  Pans  increases,  and  ibal  this  rule  Itol  is  inie  of 
all  the  departments  excL'pt  thai  in  which  Marseilh-  is  suu- 
aled,  fur  liiis  luwti  has  the  mme  inituenee  in  exciting  the 
disposition  to  suicide  which  Puns  has.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  by  Prevoat  from  stalisties  colleetad  at  Geneva*  and 
thej  are  completely  eeKfiroMd  by  gemtral  obaervaiion  in 
BnitUnd^thougb.  fromoeiDaieree  and  pleamirc  being  lesi  cen- 
tralised in  our  metropolis  than  they  are  tn  those  of  most  cun- 
tincniftl  kini;doms,  the  difTcicnce  i.s  not  so  easily  discernible. 

'Ihc  leiideuc)  to  suicide  is  raucn  more  frequent  among 
men  than  among  women.  By  ihe  Westminster  Return, 
already  quoted,  it  is  shown  thai  tn  twcnty-five  years  478 
aalm  and  176  females  desiruyod  themt^lves:  the  proper* 
lion  lUerefore  is  as  73  to  27.  Neirly  tbe  tamo  ptoporlion 
was  observed  by  M.  Provost  in  the  suieides  fn  Oeneva ;  and 
M.  Esquirol,  comparing  the  results  of  several  ta'  v  ly* 
the  ^i^oportion  may  be  stated  generally  a*  ibiee  males  to 


There  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  in  tho  mamed 
slate  the  disposition  to  suicide  is  les«  than  in  single  life. 
Some  difference  in  this  respect  however  is  noticed  by  M. 
Prevoat  between  ihe»exes;  for  he  louiid  that  though  the 
number  of  nuicido.s  amoai(  married  men  w  as  levt  than  that 
amun^  sin<;le  men.  the  proportion  among  married  and  sin- 
gle women  was  just  the  reveiae. 

The  followiaf  taUe  will  show  aonoo  A*  vaiiations  in  the 
disposition  to  suicide  at  dillbrent  periods  of  life.   The  Strt 

column  indicjiles  tbe  uges  ;  Ihi;  fivr-  next  rolurans  showhoV 
many  suiLides.  HI  e\ery  ihou»and  tiiui  are  committed  hi 
each  of  four  different  places,  are  committ«)d  by  persons  of 
those  several  ages ;  and  the  last  column  show*  tbe  proper* 
tion  of  persons  of  each  of  those  ages  in  every  ihoneandof  the 
whole  populatioD.  autanive  of  children  under  ten  years  old. 
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It  thu^  appears  that  the  disposition  is  greatest  between  tba 
,ii;es  of  '2ll  and  3U,  both  al^solutely  and  reiativdiy  tO  tllB 
wtiitlc  nuntber  of  per»uns  living  al  those  ages. 

Under  the  head  of  Paris  in  the  preceding  table  the  sui- 
cides are  arranged  according  to  tbe  means  by  which  they 
were  perpetrated.  Many  returns  have  been  made  to  de- 
toroiine  tbe^  proportion  in  whiob  each  method  of  self- 
destruetion  b  employed  in  different  places ;  but  they  are  of 
little  value,  for  it  seems  to  be  determined  by  the  opportu- 
nities mo*t  con veniently  afforded  m  different  situiitiuns.  and 
by  the  fiisiuon  (if  one  may  so  speak)  which  e.xists  at  parti- 
cular times  lor  one  method  or  aaolher.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  lakes  and  rivers  or  canals,  for  example,  drowning  is 
always  tbe  moot  fteqoent  method  of  aelMeatruetion :  in 
plaees  more  remote  ttota  large  quantities  of  water,  hanging 
or  shooting. 

From  the  various  de;;rees  of  force  with  which  tbe  pre- 
ceding cn cumstuiices  operate,  and  from  the  inlluence  of 
others  wlitrh  ure  not  separaiely  capable  of  being  appreci- 
ated, it  results  that  the  proportion  uf  ^.uicides  in  dilweilt 
countries,  and  in  the  same  country  at  difleient  times,  variea 
widely.  The  following  calculations  will  show  pretty  aeeu« 
rately  tbe  dc!|rees  of  difference  : — in  Westminster,  the  pro- 
portion of  suicides  annually,  between  1832  and  1836,  was  1 
toe*ery  6379  of  the  population  ;  in  Ljiidon  the  proportion 
is  in  general  us  l'3i  to  iu.OiKJ.  in  tlmse  who  follow  hard 
labour  out  of  <loors. ;  as  7  -J3  to  llt.OUu  in  t  liose  v\  ho  pursue 
kedeniary  occupations;  and  as  4  to  10,000  among  paupers. 
The  number  or  persons  vbo  are  known  to  commit  suinde  lu 
England  anounis  to  about  1000  annually;  and  besides  tbmc 
there  are  manv  who,  being  ibund  drowned,  without  any 
evidence  whether  their  dualhs  were  nccidenlal  or  inlcu- 
tiunal,  are  not  returned  among  the  cases  of  suicide.  Ac- 
ounlmg  to  M.  Quetdet,  tlia  pioportieii  of  suicides  amtital^ 
is,  in — 

Russia     .      .      1  to  49.182  inhibitanla. 
Austria  1  to  80,900  « 

France  I  fo  18.000  „ 

State  ofPeniuylvania  1  to  15,675  „ 
Prussia  .  .  1  to  14.404  „ 
Ciiy  of  Baltimore  1  to  13.656  „ 
Boston  .  .  1  to  I2.5t)0  „ 
New  York.  .  1  to  7,797  ^ 
In  and  around  Paris  tbe  suieides  between— 

1817  and  I8SS  were  I  in  0.400  infaabitanls. 
Berlin    .    18l3nnd  1623    „    1  in  2.941  „ 
Geneva  .    1820  and  i  5»6    „    1  in  .i,9aj  ^ 
London  .       .       .       .       I  in  5.D00  ^ 
III  Paris  the  average  annual  number  of  suietdea  was, — 
From  IBI7  to  1831    .  348  or  1  in  1.971  inhaMtanlfr 
From  loss  to  1828    .    397  or  1  in  2.6 IS 
From  I8S9  1o  1833   .    465  or  I  in  1,665  » 

In  1833  there  were  j7-l  siiu  ides. 
in  Paris  therefore  tb^re  appears  to  have  been  a  regnlat 
insniM  in  thnannher  of  atuoidM  fkvm  18SS  l«  1884;  but 
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m  Tnfi'.'Ar.d  ibi     ib  no  rwison  to  belief*  thit  «  tiinflar 
augiiieritauon  has  taken  place.     From  the  We>tmiii«ter 
rciurn  already  quol«d.  it  appears  indeed  thai  ihe  annual 
•Ten^e  Dumber  uf  suicides  ibere  ha*  i»cr«aaed,  but  their 
Jneraaaa  has  not  been  in  a  proportion  comapoiHlutg  to  that 
ti  the  population.  Thus,  dividing  the  tin*  into  perioib  of 
ire  yeats,  the  averaji;e  annua)  number  of  Niotdes  was— 
From  1812  to  1816        .       .       2:- S 
M     1817  to  1821        .       .  iii-i 
182-2  to  1626       .       .  23-8 
1827  to  1831        .        .  2B-8 
,.     1832  to  1836        .       .  31-6 
Bol  oomptring  these  numbers  with  those  of  tb*  pevnl** 
tMD  nt  the  eonaiit  ininodiately  preceding  each  of  Ume 
quinquennial  periods,  it  appears  that  the  propurtion  of  the 
number  of  suicides  to  that  of  the  pupukaiion  was — 
Alter  1811     .      .      .      1  in  6232 
1821      .       .       .       1  in  7623 
1631      .       .       .       1  in  6379 
From  what  has  now  been  said  of  the  variety  of  causes 
whidi  iMjrangendfr  or  eoflonrago  the  diipoHtioa  to  suicide, 
it  iDiiat  bo  aiooifea(  that  no  general  aooifuat  can  be  given 
of  the  morbid  oonditionsof  the  body,  or  of  the  brain,  wbieh 
arc  111;  ;,iy  ihe  meniul  disturbance.    Many  facts  lelnliiig  to 


thi-.  jia.t  of  the  »»ubject  have  been  iclaied  :  but  a*  )ct  lliey 
are  iinconnecied  by  any  nencrulizalion.  We  may  iherelbie 
proe&ed  a(  once  Irom  the  causes  to  the  treatment  of  the  aui- 
cidal  disposition. 

Hen  also  what  haa  beat  aaid  of  the  one  may  lecvo  for  a 
gold*  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  With  respect  lo  the 
treatment  of  ibuse  araongthe  intanewho  exhibit  a  tendency 
to  aeir-destructiun.  ibure  can  be  no  other  deviation  from  the 
ordinary'  treatment  of  insanity  lliun  tliat  which  eonsiats  in 
the  careful  removal  from  them  of  all  means  by  which  their 
intentionsi  may  be  BCcom]>li»hed.  Buth  for  ilicso  and  for 
tboae  who  show  no  other  sign  or  insanity  than  their  desire 
tot  death,  tlw  most  successful  remedy  ia  the  giving  full 
oeeapetion  for  the  time:  this  ia  indosd  oMmttal  to  the 
mlbty  of  all  who  show  any  ditpoaition  lo  auteide.  The  ooco- 
paiion  moieover  should  be  one  wliii-h  will  carry  tlie  mind  as 
far  as  posMblo  from  itie  subjects  on  which  it  ia  raorbully 
setisilive,  or  on  which  it  has  been  uccusturiied  to  d^ill  loo 
mtenily.  Above  all,  a  person  su*pected  of  an  loteuiion  lu 
commit  suicide  should  be  kept  carefully  from  the  contem- 

C'  uion  of  bistoriea  of  telf-deatruotion.  I^umeroua  jnsiancea 
ie  pioted  that  the  tendency  to  imiiaie  the  aeia  of  ethera 
epemtea  as  forcibly  in  ptoduninz  auicidea  as  in  encouraging 
toe  most  trivial  ra^tbion.  Onl}Ta$t  winter  (1841)  there  was 
in  London  a  kind  of  epidemic  maniu  by  winch  personi,  ex- 
hibiting no  other  signs  of  insanity  and  nified  by  no  strong 
motive  of  despair,  I'elt  iiTesisiibly  im|)elkcl  lo  aitenipt  lo 
drown  themselves,  especiully  by  jumping  off  the  bridges  into 
the  Tbamee.  Scarcely  a  night  ptmid  mthout  one  or  more 


aueh  eeeuneneeat  tUI  the  Hoe  rmnedy  waaapirfied  wbieh  bad 
in  many  similar  inatanees  of  apidemie  satnidal  mania  proved 

succensfuL  All  who  were  broiit^hl  beTore  the  magisti  att.-<t 
charged  wiih  ultempiK  to  drown  iheinsieheit  were  ptuiiAhed 
by  a  >hori  impiisoiiinent ;  and  within  a  tew  days  after  it 
became  known  that  (liiti  plan  whs  bein^  fwUuwed.  ihe  epide< 
roic  ceased.  In  other  instances  it  has  been  found  that  the 
horror  of  being  disgraced  after  death  has  been  sufficient  to 
jeier  men  from  imitating  olben  in  the  commission  of  sui- 
cide. For  all  casea  of  imitative  anicide  tberofi)re  there  is 
a  plain  preventive  meens  which  should  never  be  ncKlecied ; 
and  the  fai't  whicli  the  hi^ionesof  the.Ne  epidemics  furnish, 
namely,  that  the  fear  of  being  lii.sfjraceil  afier  rlcnili  operales 
forciUl)  111  de  erriiig  men  fioin  suicide,  is  a  suflicieiil  prouf 
of  ibe  'rnpruilenoe  of  the  opinion  which  reganl.t  suicide  as 
afiitdiQg  by  itself  »uflicient  evidenoe  of  tlie  insanity  and 
inwponaibility  of  thoee  who  commit  it.  If  it  bo  deairable 
to  diminish  the  number  of  aaicidea,  the  nreetioa)  rule  ahould 
be  to  place  suicides  and  lioniicides  on  the  same  level ;  and 
not  to  remit  the  appropriate  punishment  for  either  except  on 
the  clearest  proof  of  such  insanity  wt  lenden  n  men  by 
eommon  consent  irresponsible. 

SUICIDE  is  death  caused  by  the  aot,  vdunCary  or  in- 
voluntary, of  the  party  dying. 

A  resciipt  of  Hadrian  expressly  directed  thetthoieaeldierB 
vboi  either  from  impatienoe  of  pain,  lirom  disgust  of  life, 
from  Aseaae,  from  madneaa,  from  dread  of  infamy  or  dis- 
grace, had  wounded  themselves  or  otherwise  attempted  to 
put  a  period  to  their  existence,  should  only  be  puoibh«Mi 
mill  i^iominia  iDig.,  49.  tit.  I6»  i. «,  *  De  Re  MiliMii*ls 
KCi  No.  UM. 


but  the  attempt  of  a  soldier  at  self-destruction  on  other 
grounds  was  a  capital  offence;  and  those  who,  beioe  under 
prosecution  for  heinous  ofl'eucos,  or  being  taken  in  the  corn, 
mission  of  a  great  crime,  put  an  end  to  their  eziatenee  from 
fear  of  puniabment,  ibrfhiicd  all  their  property  lo  the  Fiteua. 
iDig^  49,  til.  21,  8.  3.)  Suicide  was  not  unoorarooD  among 
the  Romans  in  the  later  republican  period;  and  it  became 
very  common  under  the  emperors,  as  we  see  fiorn  the 
examples  in  Tacitus,  and  in  the  \oiinger  Pliny,  who  men- 
tions the  case  c>;  C  i  oliuns  Rufus  ( A;>.,  i.  l'^).  Silms  Italit-ua 
(iii.  7 J,  Arria  (iu.  lG),and  the  woroui.  (vi.  24)  who  succeeded 
in  pei^uading  her  husband,  who  was  labouring  under  an  in- 
curable  diaette.  to  Ibrow  himaelf.  tied  lo  her.  into  a  lake. 
[Biuvi  lTALicna.1  Exeept  in  the  eases  mentioned  in  the 
two  titles  of  the  *  Dii^est*  above  cited,  suicide  was  not  for- 
bidden by  lliu  Roman  law;  nor  wa.s  it  discountenanced  by 
public  opinion. 

Voluntary  suicide,  by  the  law  of  England,  is  a  crime;  and 
every  suicide  is  presumed  to  be  vulumary  until  the  contrary 
is  made  apparent.  This  crime  ii  called  self-murder  and 
felonia  de  >•  (mlf  Ihlonyh  neither  of  which  terms  iteaku- 
lated  to  emtvey  a  oonreet  notion  of  the  legal  eharaeier  of 
tbia  offence^  or  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  punished. 

A  fcio  de  se  (self  felon)  is  a  person  who,  bein^  of  >  ears  of 
I  discreiion  and  in  his  sense*,  desiroyH  his  <iwii  life,  either 
inieiuliiig  lo  do  ao,  or  intending  lo  do  home  oihei  an  of  a 
j  cha  acicr  both  unlawful  and  malicious;  as  if,  in  attempting 
t  to  k  11  Li  K  )i  her,  under  ciicumstancetwhieh  would  have  KD- 
1  dered  buch  killing  either  murdw  or  meualaughter.  •  gitn 
bursts  in  Ihe  aasailani's  own  hand,  or  be  rune  upon  a  knilb 
catmUy  in  the  hand  of  the  person  whom  he  intended  to 
kill.    Death  occasioned  by  fallinK  upon  a  knife  huld  up  in 
his  defence  by  tlie  party  assaulted,  would  not  be  »uicide  bv- 
the  assailant,  but  justi6able  homicide  by  the  party  a&aaulied. 
[MvROIB.]    But  111  no  case  is  &eif'lelony  considered  lo  be 
cummilled  if  death  du  not  ensue  within  a  year  and  a  day  of 
the  Wow  or  injury:  or,  in  other  words,  if  a  whole  year  inier- 
veno  between  the  day  on  which  the  blow.  &e.  ia  given,  and 
the  day  on  which  death  takes  place. 

Tlie  lethal  effect  of  a  self  felony  is  a  forfeituie  to  the 
croHn  ot  ifll  the  |>eisonal  properly  whicli  the  parly  had  at  thu 
lime  he  coromillcd  the  act  by  whu-ii  the  death  was  canned, 
iDcluthng  debts  due  to  him,  but  though  the  crime  is  called 
felony,  it  was  never  attended  with  furfeitureof  freehold,  and 
never  worked  any  corruption  of  blooil.  It  appears  however 
that  formerly  the  crown  was  entitled  to  the  year.  day.  and 
waste  of  the  freehold  lands  of  a  self-felon ;  as  we  find  tliat 
in  1289  the  widow  of  Aubiey  or  Albert  (Alberici)  de  Wyte- 
h'stuiry  gave  30U/.  lo  the  king  (Bdw.  I.)  to  have  all  tho 
goods  and  ehailels  of  her  husband,  'a  Mon  by  drowning 
himstlf,'  savm;.^  lo  the  king  the  }ear,  day,  and  \taMc  of 
Aubrey  s  land»  and  tenements.    (2  iVLidox,  Exch.,  347.) 

The  fact  that  a  self  felony  has  been  curamiiied  iaaaoer^ 
lained  by  an  inquest  or  inquisition  taken  before  the  coroner 
or  oiher  officer  having  autboriiy  to  hoM  inquests,  upon 
view  of  the  dead  body,  and  eVaminaliun  of  wiinesi^ei  in 
the  presence  of  a  jury,  summoned,  as  in  uiber  cases,  to  in- 
quire into  tbeceuae  of  a  auddeo  erviolott  death.  [Co- 
honkr] 

Where  a  self-felony  is  found  by  the  inquibition.  the  ju^ 
ought  alto  10  inquire  and  find  whether  the  party  had  any. 
and.  if  any,  what  goods  and  chattels  at  the  time  vhen  the 
felony  was  committed.  But  an  emimion  in  this  lenoet  nay 
be  supplied  by  an  inquisition  taken  by  the  sherilrondera 
writ  Da  nieliuik  inquircndo.  or  '  further  inquiiy.'  The  pro- 
perty in  Ihe  self-felon's  goods,  upon  being  (ouihI  m  eiiuer 
of  these  modes,  is  vested  m  ihe  crouii  with  relation  to  the 
time  of  the  felwiy.  so  as  to  make  any  intermediate  dealing 
with  ihe  property  void  aa  againat  the  crown. 

If  any  pert  of  the  good*  happen  to  he  in  the  possesuoit 
of  a  person  who  reftiaes  to  deliver  them  npy  or  if  any  debtor 
rofuAO  lo  pay  to  the  crown  the  amount  owing  from  him  to 
the  self  felon,  a  persetial  information,  in  Ihe  nature  of  an 
action  of  trover,  in  the  one  case,  and  of  debt  in  the  other,  is 
exhibiled  against  bim,  generally  in  the  Exchequer.  (Manu., 
Exch.  Bract.,  Revenue  Branch  ) 

The  crown  takes  the  pruperlv  of  ibe  aelf-felon  Kubject  to 
no  liability  in  reapect  of  his  dehia  or  enigagements.  Upon 
a  memorial  prcNOied  to  the  liaeaury  ^  a  creditor  of  the 
deceased,  a  warrant  Under  the  aign-mantnl  ia  however 
generally  obtained,  authorising  tho  ecclesiastical  court  to 
grant  letters  of  administration  lo  boch  creditor,  who,  upon 
snob  ntltt  baigg  Wiadm  aCOlMiea  the  ordinary  rightg,  and 
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[t  vufemMriyvtiMt  ffw  fh*  crown  to  bmIm  grrato  to  ili  ' 

sarvants  and  favouriio*  of  the  proportj  arising  fmm  thrsp 
and  otliur  furfeiiures.  These  grants  were  eiih  -r  <i:  l  am 
cular  forfeitures,  or  of  forf><ilure8  accruing  wnbi  ii  b  [  ar;  ici;  lo; 
district.  Granu  of  the  latter  deicriptioa  were  uiualiy  made 
in  fte  timple,  and  many  such  grants  are  still  in  force  in 
Twwiw  nriti  of  Knclaai.  An  ut  waa  piMod  in  1693  (4 

5  W.  urn  IL,  c  Si)  to  toHmo  atteh  nrtiM  ftom  tho  ne- 
cessity of  litigating  their  righu  with  tbe  crown  whenever  a 
forfeiture  occurred,  by  directing  that,  after  thf  inrolment  of 
such  grants  in  tbe  court  of  King's  Bench,  n  jn  rL>&3  should 
be  issued  on  the  part  of  the  crown  tu  (juesuoa  liie  right  of 
tho  grantees. 

Tbe  finding  of  the  jury  is  not  ooneluiiTe  either  a»  to  the 
fcct  of  ttelf-fulony  or  as  (o  ths  prapertjr  of  tko  deceased; 
nnd  all  persons  ioteiMiad  in  oontraftfting  any  port  of  the 
finding  may  plead  to  ibvioqtiWtbn,  udoonMotltiinflkMency 

br  1  [icinui  1 .  r  <ieny  its  truth  by  a  traverse.  The  issues, 
of  Uw  iji  ol  Llcl,  raised  upon  such  pleading*,  are  disposed  of 
■s  III  other  cc^-s.  [L'lkadinq.] 

Formerly  coroners  returned  their  inquests  into  the  court 
of  King^  Boneh.  in  order  that  process  might  isaue  against 
tboee  who  made  aeisurea,  aat  wp  ^lu^  or  withheld  pro- 
perty or  debts  in  doragntion  of  tin  nghtt  of  <1m  etown. 
(Rex  T.  Sutton,  1  Saundar*.  970.)   Binee  tho  pusing  of  4 

6  5  W.  &  M.,  c.  22,  that  praetioe  has  been  discontinued ; 
and  the  course  now  is,  that  any  party  who  considers  himself 
agKi^tiVvd  by  the  finding  of  the  coroner's  jury  obtains  a  writ 
of  Certiorari  from  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  by  which 
the  coroner  is  required  to  return  the  mquiktiion.  The 
lOtum  boiug  made,  if  tho  oourt,  upon  inspection  of  tbe  in* 
qomtMHi.100  doorijr  tbot  U  oonnot  bo  aupportod.  in  oro* 
Mqoeneo  of  aemo  unl  deftet.  they  will  qwuh  it  without 
ptitiing  the  party  to  trie  expense  of  a  demurrer.  If  however 
the  iiKjui&ilioa  be  gooJ  m  substance,  the  coroner  may  bo 
ordered  to  amend  defects  in  form. 

Involuntary  suicide  is  whore  death  vs  occasioned  by  tho 
not  of  tbe  party,  either  without  an  actual  intention  of  de- 
itrojiog  lili  or  of  eomnitling  any  other  wilful  malicious 
oott  or  without  tho  logtd  copnoil]f  of  intending  to  do  so.  The 
lint  elass  of  rases  nnj  ho  ooiaUiohod  bjr  afaowing  that  the 
■et  was  done  with  some  other  fntentron.  Tbe  practical 
difficulty  gt-neru'l;,  ,:r.M.":.  tin-  -iicind  class.  Neither 
self-felunv  nur  aii>  uUiet'  cnme  can  be  committed  by  a  child 
who  ha*  not  attained  years  of  discretion ;  nor  can  it  b«  com- 
mitted by  a  person  wbo,  by  diaaaaa  or  otherviiie,  has  lost,  or 
has  been  pnvoatod  ftom  ooouirtng,  the  faculty  of  discerning 
right  from  wrong.  A  loiideney  to  aeir'dflatnMtion  i*  eooi* 
non  in  several  tpaeioa  of  insanity,  and  tho  ooniwction  be- 
tween thi3  morbid  affection  and  the  act  of  violence  which 
occasions  death  may  often  be  very  distinctly  traced.  It  not 
ttnfrequently  happens  h  >  vcmt  tlKit  cases  anie  in  vin  h 
it  is  nearly  impossible  Xo  deieraunu  whether  tbe  act  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  mental  faculties,  or  to 
poMiont  which  are  not  under  tbe  ordinary  restraint. 

At  oominon  law,  which  in  this  respect  follows  the  canon 
low,  a  person  found  by  iai)uett  to  be  nlo  de  ao  ia  oooeiderod 
m  having  died  in  mortal  am ;  and  hit  renaini  wwe  Ibnaerly 
■interred  in  the  pubii^-  liiL'l.w  v  wiilimit  'he  rites  of  Ctiristian 
bunui,  and  a  stiike  u  a,  dn '.un  tlir  uLi^ li  ihc  body  :  but  by  the 
4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  5J,  llio  r.Mii  h'v  ill-  iju..  r  ijtiicer  Ijv  wl,,i-ii  iho 
inquest  is  held  required  to  kivo  dircctiuus  fur  the  ph- 
intorment  of  the  remains  of  any  person  against  whom 


o  finding  of  f«lo  de  so  shall  be  had.  without  any  stake  boiqg 
driven  i&rough  tho  body,  in  the  ehinehyaid  or  other  hnrial* 

ground  of  the  parish  in  which  the  remaiiu  of  such  person 
might  by  the  laws  or  customs  of  Rnglaud  be  interred,  if 
the  verdict  of  fclo  de  se  had  not  been  found;  >;u  li  intt  r- 
ment  to  be  mado  withm  twenty-four  hours  from  the  flnding 
of  the  inquisition,  and  to  take  place  w  ithin  the  hours  of  ninu 
and  twelve  at  night,  without  perfurmauce  of  any  of  the  htes 
of  Christian  burial. 

The  Code  Mnal  of  Franoo  ooatoias  no  logislation  on  tho 
stthjeet  of  fluteide.  Of  the  inodern  eodsa  of  Gennany, 


ad;i|)t  tho  hilence  of  the  French  code,  and  olhen*  vary  in 
loeu  particular  provinoiii*.  In  ilie  Bavarian  and  Saxnn 
codes  suicide  is  not  mentioned.  The  Pru.ssian  co>le  forb  d.s 
all  mutilation  of  tlte  dead  body  of  a  self-murderer  under 
ordinary  cireumstancea ;  but  declares  that  it  shall  he  buried 
Without  any  marks  of  roapeet  ethorwiro  anitabte  to  the  nnk 
•rihodoewod}  andHdwoHothitilHf — '  — 


prononneed.  it  shall,  an  fkr  ao  it  ll  feasible,  be  exeeutcd,  due 
regard  hoing  had  to  dooaoof  and  pMorio^*  on  the  dead 
body.   Bosuba  whieh,  the  Iwdy  of  o  ermrinal  who  eoBodlB 

=^elf-murder  to  escape  the  n-xeruiinn  of  n  sentpnrp  yironounccd 
af:ain»t  him  i»  to  be  i  uned  at  nigiit  liy  the  i  oiunjun  txecu- 
iiiiKLT,  ai  tho  uiual  plice  of  oxecul ion  lor  criroinalfi.  The 
.Austrian  rode  Mmply  provides  that  tlie  body  of  a  self-mur- 
derer shall  be  buried  by  the  oSOMOof  juotiee,  hut  not  in  o 
ohurahyaid  or  other  plaoo  of  cotnmon  intorment. 

SUlDtA  Iwiiio;  Am,  Ltoii.}  •  Ihmilyof  Pacsvnnt' 
MATA  of  high  importance  to  man  for  economical  purpMes. 

The  swine  have  on  each  foot  two  large  principal  toes  shod 
with  stout  hoofb,  and  two  lateral  toes  which  are  inuc-h 
shorter  and  hardly  touch  the  earth.  I'he  inci!>or  teeth  nin 
variable  in  number,  but  tho  lower  iucmors  arc  all  level]e<l 
forwards.  Tbe  canines  are  prmeeted  from  the  mouth  and 
recurved  upwards.  The  muauo  io  toraailWlad  by  a  trun 
rated  snout  fitted  fiar  turning  it|»  tlio  ground,  and  tho 
stonaeh  is  hat  little  divided. 

OaOANIZATiriN- 

Skeleton.— Cn^f  remarks  that  il  i  'Am//  of  a  ho's,  n 
nearly  a  quadrangular  pyramid,  liiv  j  l  iir  »■  -n-face  oi 
which  is  aitnost  ner(iendicular  to  the  base,  represented 
by  the  occiput.  The  nasal  bones  occupy  the  upper  part 
of  the  musile;  their  base  n  slightly  widened;  tbe  other 
extremity  advanoM  a  little  point^ly  above  tbe  nasal  Opor* 
ture.  Tlw  intermaxillaries  ascend  rather  obliquely  to  one* 
thud  of  the  length  of  tho  nasui  bones,  and  carry  at  their 
extremity  the  |  roliar  1) m  -  which  supports  tli-:  snout.  Tho 
orbit  is  round,  and  dutined  locrne)  by  an  advance  of  the 
frontal  and  the  two  post  orbital  8]>opliyM!s,  the  portuii 
formed  by  the  frontal  especially  is  well  marked.  Between 
tho  two  It  is  nearly  the  sixth  of  a  circle,  not  eloeed.  The 
flrooials  dosoond  in  f^t  Of  the  orbit  more  than  o  fbturth  of 
the  lei^th  of  tho  mmalo  hoAro  they  cnconntor  thenaael 
bones.  The  lachrymal  bone  occupies  a  rather  large  rbom- 
boidal  space  upon  the  cheek.  The  two  lachrymal  holes  are 
pierced,  the  upper  one  on  the  border  itself  the  other  a  little 
in  front  of  the  border  of  the  orbit,  la  the  orbit,  the  lachry- 
mal descends  to  the  upper  border  of  tbe  vault  of  the  sub- 
orbital canal.  Tbe  jugal  bone  is  articulated  to  the  whole 
width  of  the  lachrymal  bone.  It  is  elevated,  and  the  suture 
with  the  temporal  bone  behind  the  poet  Olhital  apo|Aints 
descends  at  llrst,  and  afterwards  boeoiDet  htniiefitat.  The 
tygomatic  apophysis  of  the  temporal  bone  asrends  a  littla, 
and  rises  to  a  point  backwards  above  the  auditory  meatus. 
1  The  temple  i's  well  marked  by  a  parietal  crest,  wbicli  u'oes  to 
the  occipital  without  touching  its  congener;  so  that  the 
occiput  IS  truncated  wjuai^ly  above,  where  it  widens  a  little. 
The  palate  is  proloaged  a  little  behind  tho  origin  of  the 
lygomatie  anhoo.  Ine  palatine  bone  adtanees  no  Ikrther 
than  just  before  tbe  last  molar  tooth.  It  is  prolonged  o 
little  on  each  side,  where  it  terminates  in  form  of  a  tuherele 
between  the  two  pterygoid  wings.  It  ascends  in!o  the  orhii, 
showing  nothing  there  but  a  process  (languette)  by  no 
means  large,  whieh  pushes  forward  into  the  internal  waUs 
of  the  suborbital  eanal.  Tbe  internal  pterysuid  apophyses 
are  distinct  from  the  body  of  the  bone,  high  and  narrow, 
and  terminated  in  a  book.  Tho  Oktamal  apophyses  at  least 
equal  then,  mako  one  with  tbe  body  of  the  hone,  and  also 
terminate  in  a  book.  In  the  li  miik'  the  |x)>lerior  splienuid 
is  nearly  reduced  to  tin   niu  i  i  si  ri  ir  eof  the  exu-nm' 

Cterygotd  apophyses.  It  lU  tii  Lj  jtr-  it-i  '^l  with  the  temporal 
one,  does  not  touch  the  frontal  except  with  its  point,  and 
does  not  reach  the  patietaL  The  anterior  part  oceupifs 
most  spaoa  thero^  oiid  it  parmitB  noronheless  tbe  frontal 
bone  to  deseend  In  f^t  of  it  till  it  roaehos  the  palatine,  and 
even  to  bend  itself  back  to  enter  into  the  vault  of 'the  sub- 
orbital eanal  betwtwi  the  niaxillsrr  and  the  palatine  honc:<. 
Tlio  temporal  Initio  nn-cs  ii~vlf  ruiSicr  iii  iIil-  ioropk', 

where  its  panetal  suture  ct^rves  duwriward*.  il  occupies  n 
part  of  the  occiput  on  each  side,  and  its  suture  comes  in 
front  of  the  base  of  tbe  mastoid  apophysis*  which  is  very 
long,  very  pointed,  and  entirely  belonging  t*  the  occipital 
hoM.  Too  tympanic  cavity  (ooisao)  is  o  very  orojeeting 
toberele,  net  to  say  pointed,  in  ftont  of  this  apophysis.  It 
receives  a  very  lonj;  ;inrl  vei  v  niirrow  auditor)  mentus.  which 
commences  very  high  behi;;(i  the  jwsteiior  ba-eof  lhearc-»de. 
j  Its  cavity  is  very  stnall,  and  the  whole  ol  its  apjiarent  vo- 
lume consists  only  of  cellular  osseous  substance.  The 
I  glenoid  facet  is  projecting  and  much  wider  than  it  is  k>n^ 
1  Setwaon  tho  aiMde  and  tho  ^mpanie  catity,  whieh  lost  «o 
MiiodinitoooBm  nomn,andao«mdtoGavj«lo 
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belong  to  the  temporal  bone,  from  which  it  is  not  leparalcd 
even  in  the  fcBtus,  but  the  petrous  bone  (rocher)  is  long  dis- 
tinguishable: this  Ust  doea  not  appear  externally.  The  two 
fiooul  booM  UBita  tosaiber  early,  and  Um  two  pamtab 
Mill  Mrtiirs  tiwM  ii  no  interparietal  in  tlioN  tuljwti  vhkdi 
luiTe  teen  the  light  The  suborbital  hole  -is  rather  large, 
aboY'e  the  fourth  molar,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  maxil- 
lary bone.  Its  canal  opens  widely  in  the  orbit,  at  tlie  ordi- 
nary place.  The  lachrymal  holes  havo  been  already  notiml. 
Tiicre  M  below  the  orbital  surface  of  the  orbital  bone  a 
deep  hollow  without iasue,  th«  useof  which  was  unknown  to 
CuTter.  At  the  uppar  VWlIt  of  the  orbit  is  a  suborbital 
boli^  wbieh  eondiMli  to  an  ifflrtiira  paroad  an  tlia  front. 
The  orbital  hola  te  naar  tba  tnture  witb  tlia  aotwior  sphe- 
noid. The  analogous  holes  to  the  spheno-  and  pterygo- 
palatine bonc^  are  in  the  suborbital  canal.  The  laitt  enters 
the  palate  opposite  the  pL-nuliiraate  molar.  Thu  cjpiic  and 
•pheno-orbital  holes,  are  approximated  as  ordinarily,  and 
lather  large.  The  oval  aperture  is  separated  by  the  uhule 
axtaroal  pterygoid  apophysis,  tbe  direction  of  which 
traoaversal.  It  is  common  to  tbe  aphanoid  and  temporal 
bonaii  sad  ia  anly  aqaiatad  bj  a  mbuI  booy  ridfa  from  a 
larga  earotidian  bole,  whicb  aiwwan  in  part  lo  tbe  iotomal 
aidL'  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  Under  tlie  junction  of  l!ie 
fcnteriur  sphenoid  lo  the  posterior  is  a  double  canal,  which 

ffoes  into  the  thickness  of  the  vomer.  Tiie  posterior  foramen 
acerum,  the  gtylo-mastoidian,  and  the  condylodian  are  very 
much  approximated  near  the  mastoid  apophysis.  At  the 
iotarior  ona  majr  aaa  that  tbe  frontal  and  sphenoidal  ainusaa 
ara  vaqr  mneh  astandad,  and  narrow  tba  eerabral  oarity  a 

Kd  daal.  The  flrttHaamed  ainusas  extend  lo  the  occiput 
)  adla  ascends  nearly  vertically  to  sustain  the  optic  nerves. 
Tba  bony  tentorium  only  exists  on  the  siiTcs,  it  does  no  more 
than  paas  upon  the  petrous  bone.  The  elbinoidal  fo!iset  is 
vary  much  »unk,  of  moderate  Mize,  divided  bv  a  very  iialient 
ereat  and  riddled  with  numerous  holes.  The  area  of  the  j 
aaMbral  cavity  it  only  half  iliat  of  the  cranium,  B:i  it  appears 
astamallf,  ao  much  is  it  augmentad  bjr  tbe  giaat  bwums 
which  estst  even  lo  the  occiput. 
Different  Suidm  afar  mora  or  laMVttlitioM  ia  the  laogtb 

of  the  head. 

The  Wild  Bo.ir  ( Stis  Scrqfa,  Linn.)  ba-s  the  face  longer 
and  the  skull  leiu>  elevated;  the  domestic  pig  of  Europe 
has  the  cranium  slightly  mora  elevated,  and  the  face  still 
suiEeientlj  long;  tba  Siamaia  pig  has  tba  face  shorter,  the 
craotam  man  aosfas  io  lihe  ftental  Ngian»  and  larger  in 
proportion. 

Tbe  Masked  Boar  of  AfHoa  dURna  fnm  the  European 
boar  in  having  its  zygomata  extending  more  outwards  and 
taking  a  more  horizontal  direction,  and  especially  by  a 
gri-at  i'ie\aleJ  apuphysis,  above  the  alveolus  of  liio  canme 
tooth,  and  a>ceiidtng  obliquely  so  aa  to  leave  a  canal  be- 
tween it  and  the  maxillary  bone.  It  terminates  by  a  great 
tqgged  tnbercle.  and  tbe  nasal  bone  opposite  to  a  similar 
ttiEaidak  It  is  to  these  two  prominences  that  the  great 
warta  ar  mamillmt  whieh  ghra  thii  animal  ao  hidaaus  an 
aspeet,  adhere. 

The  Bahiroussa,  when  compared  with  a  Siamese  ho^  of 
the  same  size,  has  the  cranium  longer  in  proportion  to  the 
muzzle,  the  orbit  more  advanced,  the  temporal  fosstc  more 
approximated  on  tbe  cranium,  the  sygomalie  arch  longer 
and  aawnding  lam  anddanly  hiielt««ali»  and-tha  tympuia 
cavitiaa  BOEh  kogar. 

The  peeultardtaraeter  of  the  Sthiopian  bear  (PAoeo- 
chcrruK)  consists  in  the  retreat  of  the  eyes  and  the  relative 
ituallners  of  tho  temporal  fossw,  the  necessary  consequence 
of  that  retreat ;  m  the  enormous  development  of  the  ba.-.o  of 
the  zygomatic  arches;  and  in  the  width  of  that  part,  as  well 
as  in  the  interval  between  tho  orbits.  The  alveoli  of  its 
anormous  ffaninw  form  a  projection  on  each  side  of  the 
moxslab  whidi  is  terminated  by  two  small  pculiar  bones 
that  unite  the  extremities  of  the  nasal  to  tnosa  of  the  in- 
termaxillary bones,  and  which  oorraspoad  to  the  aingle  bone 
carried  on  the  extremity  of  the  intermaxillaries  in  the  com- 
mon hoz.  The  tympanic  cavities  are  small,  terminated  in  a 
point.  The  basiiary  part  has  between  them  a  hook  project- 
ing on  each  side,  and  in  front  are  two  very  deep  aiui  vuiy 
remarkable  fossa  prolonging  the  vault  of  the  back  nostrils, 
and  holiowed,  prineipsUj.  in  the  sphenoid  hone. 

ThePeeeary  approximates  more  to  tbe  Babirotuta  than  to 
the  Siamese  hog,  but  ita mania  is  still  sherler ;  tbe  tympanic 
anvitiea  are  rounded  and  aeltular  ;  its  mastoid  apophyses  are 
wMyahartanddiiaetodhadcwBids;  ita  palal*  »  pnloogiad. 


narrowing  as  it  retires,  more  backward  than  ita  molars.  Iti 
glenoid  flieet  is  very  didierent  from  that  of  the  bog.  and 
feneed<i>wnia>l»ilwtMidhelriiid  at  in  aana  aftha  Cm*- 

Coviai^iemailts  «hal  the  tehiioadiip  of  tfia  SMm  with 

the  Carnivora  is  very  close,  indeed  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium.  Take,  says  he, 
tho  head  of  an  opossum  (Sariguej  for  example;  shorien  the 
cranium;  widen  the  orbils  ami  parietal  crests;  raise  tho 
occiput,  shortening  at  the  »^aine  lime  the  basilary  pari  and 
the  buck  nostrils,  and  you  will  only  require  the  difforenceaof 
projection  of  some  parts,  the  presence  of  an  exiicnal  ptery- 
goid apophysis,  the  direction  oovnwarda  of  the  ennratuxe  of 
the  zygomstie  areb.  fte.,  to  arrive  at  the  head  of  a  bog.  In 
the  ptcrygoidian  and  neigbboiuing parts,  tho  kaiigaroo  ap> 
pruaches  it  stiU  nearer. 


Skoll  etU«|,MtBapai«t)of*.  (Cuv.) 


•■naril«|,ss«alBrN«s.  (On.) 


TM(b«rnc«.  (r.cw.) 
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TIm  dntiHon  of  theliog  h*a  its  ehaneten  mnd  tem,  lilee  ] 

that  of  all  oilier  animal*.    Tlit'  tiortiml  number  of  its.  »eoth  [ 
IS  kix  inruorii,  two  canines,  and  fourteen  molar  teeth  in  each 
jaw.  (Omvhwm  fbiiU«$,} 


The  dfnh'tim,nw9  shall  presuntly  we,  miw  in  the  dif- 
ferent specien.  espaeitlly  in  Phacuchcerus. 

Tll»  extremitit$  of  tlM  hot?  have  much  relationship  to 
thoM  of  the  KoiniiAimii  «|ieei»lly  o(  the  sbeep«  and  the 
it  If;. 

The  gpine  of  the  shoulder-blade,  9»  in  the  horte.  is  nearly 
ui  ail  i  quiil  distance  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  border ; 
wlnUi  111  till-  ox  and  stag  it  if  much  nearer  to  the  anterior 
wlgu.  Tins  spino,  as  in  the  horse  oijaiii,  is  lowered  before, 
and  more  projecting  at  its  upper  third,  where  it  forms  a  hook 
bent  baekwards.  In  other  resjiecls,  it  is  w  uKr  in  the  upper 
OMt  than  that  or  the  horse,  its  coracoid  tubercle  is  less  pro- 
jecting, and  it*  articular  surface  higher  than  it  it  wide.  Tiie 
great  tuberosilv  of  the  kumenu  h  very  high,  aa  in  the  Rii> 
ininant*;  but  it  is  nutrhetl  by  a  large  re-entering  arch  ;  the 
bicipital  groove  14.  on  the  internal  side,  narrowerand  deeper; 
the  whole  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  bone  la  narrower  in 
proportion.  The  ulna  is  wide  and  depressed,  with  a  ridge 
on  its  anterior  surfaic.  formini;  with  the  intiin  il  <  dge  a 
loDX  boUow  iurfara.  by  whkb  in  advaneiox  age  it  is  soldered 
to  the  radiua.  In  the  raminanta  it  ia  more  oompretMd  and 
much  more  slender.  In  the  Peccar}-  it  ii  aoldered  aouner 
and  more  completely  than  in  the  ho^.  The  atrptu  much 
rcicmbles  that  of  ruminant*,  wiih  thw  dilTereme  that  the 
trapezoidal  remains  a  longer  lime  tli^slincl  Irum  tlie  greai 
aonn.  Nevertheless  no  bone  has  a  perfect  resemblance,  and 
on  eomparison  ibe  difference  will  be  delected,  although  it 
cannot  be  expreiaed  in  word*. 

The  difereneea  of  ttae/taioMnin  ilao  very  difficult  to  be 
expre«ted  verbally.  The  head  is  nrare  alavated  and  more 
convex  towards  the  U|ijier  jiart  than  that  of  any  ruminant. 
Tile  great  trochanler  wider  aixl  a  little  notched;  ihe  pro 
jcctiiig  rid^e  which  goes  from  une  to  the  oilier  iroi'liaiiier  is 
mora  rounded  ;  tlie  internal  e<lge  of  the  rotular  pulley 
aaoends  less  than  the  other,  which  is  the  contrary  of  the 
atruetuie  in  the  niininanti<  the  notch  between  the  condyles 
ifl  narrower  and  pointed  forward,  Sco.  The  ttUn  ia  easily 
recognised,  because  it  is  shorter,  has  its  lower  head  tquared 
and  not  narroned  from  behind  forwards,  and  has  no  articula- 
tion with  lUe/ifiulii.  The  principal  difference  of  itie  turMut 
rests  on  the  Moall  wedge  hliaped  bone,  on  the  vestige  of  the 
flflh  toe,  and  in  the  scaphoid  remaining  distinct  from  the 
cuboid  bone.  The  aatragalua  tends  to  that  of  the  ruminants 
bjr  the  form  of  the  pulley  of  ita  lower  head.  Tiie  metacarpal 
bonea.  meiataraala.nnd  toes  cannot  be  confounded  with  Ihoae 
of  any  other  animal  and  their  charaeters.  partially  viaible  ex* 
lern.ally,  are  known  to  all  naluialHls.  or  will  be  easily  divined 
by  ilu'in  Ii  need  only  be  remarkcfl.  that  in  llie  Peccary  the 
two  middle  bones  of  ilie  iiici.u  iii  juis  and  tniMiiiutsus  arc  sol- 
dered inu)  a  cannon,  as  in  the  ruminants,  and  that  the  only 
veatiue  m  t  his  animal  of  the  external  toe  on  the  hind  Aotko 
maalf  flattened  atylet,  applied  against  the  base  of  tbe  MMion 
bone. 

The  cervical  vcrtobrn)  of  the  hog  are  not  eatily  confounded 
with  llii>-e  ot"  any  ruminant  of  its  proportions,  by  re.i-on  of 
the  brevity  of  their  bodies,  and  tlie  wnlih  iil  tlieir  traiiiVerse 
apoph}ses.  especially  of  those  of  the  penultimate  one.  The 
body  of  the  vertebra  is  not  so  eoovtt  ut  ftooCan  ia  tko  nml- 
mnia,  (Ommmm  Jteitte.) 


ItttbeiVoeMtfi«»^  M»2SMlqiFAMl  Soefofy  IomIm 

for  1837,  is  an  inieresling  notice,  by  T.  C.  Eyion,  Esq., 
ol  some  OKteoloKical  peculiarities  in  different  skeleton*  of  the 
genus  Sus.  'ITiu  iunnuils  obsL'i  ved  were,  a  male  pi^  of  the 
pure  Chinese  but  1.  Ijiouglu  over  by  Lord  Nuriliampion ;  a 
female  pie  from  Alnca,  procured  fiom  Sir  Rowland  UiU, 
bart^M.^;  andao  Eu^lish  male  of  the  long-legged  sort. 
Upon  exaniining  tbo  flnl,  Mr.  Eyton  was  aurprised  to  find 
that  a  great  dilferBnee  existed  in  ibe  nomberof  tbo  vertebra 
from  that  given  in  d Anatoiki*Compegi»{ro\.  i.. 

ed.  1835,  p.  182),  under  tbe  head  either  of  Sanglier  or  Cuchon 
Domethque.  He  also  found  that  the  other  varieiiesdiffered, 
and  ho  gam  the  ibilowing  ttihlo  of  ttaoaa  dilMMiiefla>-' 

•  LogoM  ftaal  Itnaiiii* 


Certr.  . 

.  7 

7 

t 

7 
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But  he  adds  that  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  caudal 
vertebrm  may  be  missing. 

Mr.  Eyton  fun  her  remarks,  that  the  Chinese  Pig  was  im 
ported  into  tins  cuuniry  for  the  purpose  of  improving  our 
native  sorts,  \tiih  ulnrh  it  breeds  freely,  and  the  oBisprinj( 
are  again  fruitful.  He  adds,  that  be  had  seen  a  fine  litter 
of  piga  by  Sir  Rowland  Uill'a  African  Boor.  iB|iorte4  with 
the  female  be  deaeribed,  the  mother  of  whioh  wnan  ooaii> 
mon  pig ;  and  he  atmarks,  that  limo  will  sbov  vbetbat  they 

will  again  be  fruitful. 

'  From  "lint  luis  been  stated,'  says  ?»Ir.  Eyton,  in  cono1u« 
sion,  'the  result  appears  to  mu  to  be,  that  either  the  above 
three  Pig$  must  be  considered  as  distinct  speciee,  and 
which,  tlMuld  tbe  offspring  of  tbe  two  latter  again  nodoco 
young,  wottM  do  away  with  the  theory  of  Rnnter,  that  tbo 
youug  of  two  distinct  species  are  not  fruitful,  or  we  cannot 
consider  osteological  character  a  criterion  of  species. 

*I  have  been  induced  to  offer  llie  nbovc,  nul  with  any 
desire  of  species-making,  but  of  adding  something  towarda 
the  number  of  recorded  facta  by  wUdl  tho^oestioilt  whotia 
a  speciee  f  roust  be  answered.* 

Undoubtedly  all  auch  records  are  Vatoabte;  and  tbo 
soologiGBl  labours  of  Mr.  Eyion  (especially  in  the  deport* 
ment  of  omiiho1ot;y)  are  loo  well  known  to  require  oor 
luiinble  prais^.  Rut  tliere  seem  to  us  a  litil.;  nioie  paint 
and  liasto  in  the  above  conclusion  iliaii  are  quite  consistent 
with  soundiiPSH.  John  Hunter's  theories  arc  not  so  easily 
done  away  with,  and  osteological  character  will,  we  venture 
to  predict,  rotiiinue  to  be  considered  a  criterion  of  i. pcriei, 
notwithstanding  tbe  differences  here  aei  forth.  By  the 
term  Pig  we  nnderstand  the  AfHean  and  Chinese  Tarieties 
nf  the  Hog.  Phacochmrux  cannot  be  meant,  or  it  would 
have  been  slate<l.  The  pure  Chinese  breed  was  imported 
long  ago,  and  for  years  its  stock,  bred  from  its  iinioii  wiih 
our  English  varieties,  has  been  known  in  our  farm-yarda. 
The  varieties  bred  by  man  from  the  Wild  Hog  anapnad 
all  over  the  world  in  a  domeaticated  atate;  and  then  is  no 
more  raeaon  to  doubt  that  the  reault  of  the  onion  of  an 
African  pig  with  a  Hampshire  hog  wmild  be  fruitful,  than 
that  a  breed  composed  of  the  Berkshire.  Chinese,  and  Nea- 
politan would  produce  a  good  Inter.  Now  if  \m-  lake  little 
or  no  note  of  the  differences  in  the  caudal  veriebm,  fur  tbe 
reason  assijined  by  Mr.  Eyton  among  others,  what  remain? 
Differences  not  exceeding  two  in  the  donal  vcnehnn,  in 
ihe  lumbar  vertebrs,  and  one  In  the  sacral  Tertebrs.  after  n 
oourao  of  domaatieatiun.  no  one  knows  how  long.  We 
know  what  breeding  will  do  with  do>;s;  take  a  greyhound 
and  a  true  shepherd's  do-;  for  example  — to  t-ay  nothing  of 
tail'ess  cats: — we  know  what  it  wdl  do  among  pouliry  ;  it 
will  lake  away  the  druopiiiK  feathers  of  the  cork's  tail  in 
those  Bantams  known  to  btrd-lanciers  ai  hen-cock>  (Sir  J. 
Sebrigbt's  breed;,  and  remove  the  tail-fealhera  altogothat 
(Rumpleia  fuwU);  whilst  in  the  lopkaottod  varioiars  ar. 
osteological  difllmnco  ia  prodnced  in  ine  craninm.  If  an  hat 
occasionally  an  additional  lumbar  vertebra  This  accidental 
excess  was  first  deleclefl  in  the  negro,  and  was  laid  huld  of 
by  those  w  ho  would  have  made  liiin  a  different  species  ;  but, 
by  and  by,  they  found  a  white  roan  v  ith  one  more  vertebra 
than  be  ought  to  have  had,  and  wisely  said  no  more  about  il^ 
.  Tbora  ia  nothing  in  the  other  parts  of  the  intaraal  1 
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Bintion  of  the  Suidcf  reauiring  particular  notice ;  except 
perhsp*  the  Siomach.  Nos.  548  to  531  (both  incluMve)  of 
the  Pli\smU}gical  Series  or  ihe  Mu^uuin  of  ili>  Ruyal  Col- 
lie of  SufKeona  in  London  sre  propaiationn  of  ibe 
•lomacbs  of  Hof^;  and  Noa.  551  A  to  553  (alM  boih  iiiclu- 
aive)  are  preparationa  of  the  atomaciit  of  Feccaries.  We 
would  particularly  call  attention  to  MOb  551  A,  whieb  ex- 
hibits tlM  BioinMtb  9i Mnliflm torquatui,  abowing  thia  am- 

JularTiteae  divided  inie  three  compartmenu  by  the  pro- 
Uction  of  the  two  ridtfes,  which  qio  situated  one  lo  the 
left  an  1  lilts  other  to  the  right  of  the  cardiac  orificesi, 
analiji^ous  to  those  in  the  stomach  of  the  Hog.  The  cardiac, 
or  left  diviaion,  ia  greatly  extended  in  the  iran»verae  direc- 
tion, and  lennioeiea  in  tve  nodemtely  elongated  cult-de- 
MCk  Xhii  division  eooiBunieilse  with  the  middle  ooin- 
pvinwnt  hf  •  hnmi  eiicttlsr  sfMrtiire.  The  cBtopbagus 
Mena  into  the  middle  compartment,  which  ia  of  leaa  extent 
than  the  preceding,  and  communicatea  by  a  amaller  trana* 
verse  aperture  with  the  p)1  rit  liviaioo.  The  whole  of  the 
middle  coniparim«nt  is  luied  with  cuticle,  continued  from 
the  <£sophagus.  The  IcTt  and  right  dtvi!iions,  being  laid 
open,  abow  ibe  extent  to  which  the  cuticle  is  prolonged 
into  them.  The  greater  part  of  the  cardiac  cavitf,  with  the 
two  enle-da-MO,  baiag  lined  by  a  villons  membrano,  piovis 
tbsl  It  bse  a  greater  ebare  In  the  diMMke  pwceMWi  than  as 
a  mere  preparatory  receptacle.  l"ie  villous  coat  of  the 
pyloric  cavity  is  remarkably  thick,  and  the  unilocular  ooat  ia 
considerably  incrcaMfL!  i  .-Lir  the  pylorus,  the  valvular  atruc- 
ture  of  which  ia  better  aeeo  in  No.  651.  (Owen  in  Cat. 
Mm.  Oott.  Aej.  CUr^  voL  i4 

STtmfATM;  AnnAHasmiiT  and  VATtnuii.  Hianav. 

LitinoDij3  placed  the  ^enua  Stu  between  Hippopotamus 
[RivxR-UuHss]  and  Khinocbroi,  in  bia  order  BelUue, 
which  order  aunds  between  tho«e  of  Aoomand  CU§t  in  his 
last  edition  of  the  SffUma  Naiurm. 

Cnvier  arrangas  tba  Cbelone  f  Atf.  Linn«)  under  his  ordi- 
nary  Pachyobrmata.  Tbi«  genua  compriaea  the  aubgenera 
Sut.  Phaencharu*,  and  Dtcoiylet,  and  ataoda  between 
Htpijfipotamux  and  AiionoiHiaiDM»  wbioh  last  as  Allowed 
by  khiiHxerot. 

Illiger  arranges  Sut  as  the  only  genua  of  hia  Setigera, 
bia  lest  family  of  bin  fifth  order  MuUunguUt,  which  order  i« 
immediately  preceded  by  the-  Natuta.  oonaiaiing  of  the 

Bnaa 
ultungitta. 

Mr.  Sttaiiison  divide^  tlie  Ungulala  (Hixifed  quadrupeds) 
into  t»o  tribes:  1.  PMhyd^rmes ;  2.  Anoplotheres.  He 
plaoj-  -Su,,  Pfiacochcprus.  and  Dicotylet  in  the  second  tribe, 
in  company  with  Tumrus,  Ptdaolherium,  l/iphiodon,  and 
Annpio  ihertum,  with  Xiphodon  and  DklV^kmttilH^nbtme), 
ss  the  aubgenera  of  Ibo  Isst.  [AKOffMmMVN ;  PaImbo- 
f«nsini.I 

Soaonaif  Smnx. 

All  loologist^  sec-ra  tij  agree  that  the  domesticated  liogs 
are  the  descciiditiis  ul  ibe  wild  boar,  Sut  Scrqfu.  Linn.; 
Sut  Aptr,  Briii. ;  Lf  Sanglier  of  the  French,  still  an  inha- 
bitant of  many  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Aaia, 
but  no  longer  existittf  in  •  natwnl  slat*  in  Ibo  British 
I»lan<la. 

Dental  Ibnnuka:'~lnai80iii       snnUms  moUrs 

^m44.  <8«0llw«a«iP.t49.) 

The  wild  boar,  which  is  tjo  ue!!  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion, anduf  v»hich  living  inuividuaU  are  often  to  be  found  in 
our  menageries  (where  by  the  way  ihey  are  utyed  up  on  a 
•oor  of  llagatoneii,  instead  of  being  allowed  amail  paddocks 
and  aeeena  to  waior.  wbero  tboy  mighi  turn  up  the  ground, 
wUov.  and  live  in  somvthinir  appraaebinc  to  comfort),  har- 
bonn  in  the  meal  wliurv  placea  in  ratiriM  forssts.  Hi*  lair 
is  generally  in  some  wild  and  remote  apoi,  not  far  from 
water,  and  commanding  by  some  devious  path  access  to  the 
open  cuunir) .  I  lie  \  i  n;,'.  <jr  marcattins.  as  ihey  are  termed 
by  the  Fieoch,  are  »inpe(i  wiih  luiiguudmal  bands. 

Throughout  Europe  the  boar  was  neld  in  high  estimation 
as  a  beaat  of  chace.  Noble*,  pnncos.  and  even  bioga 
defigbted  to  tabe  the  Aeld  with  ibe  boar-speer,  and  peril 
tboir  persons  in  bimtiiig  this  lereo  animal.  In  our  own 
oountry.  wboro  it  formotlj  riolsd  in  thn  danea  Ibrasts  whieb 
hm  now  fnaishid  hdM  tht  imwdi  of  an  laasiBalBg  popii« 


lation.  the  loss  of  bis  eyes*  waa  the  punishment  inflicted 
by  William  the  Conqueror  on  him  who  was  convic  u-d  of 
killing  a  wild  boar.  In  the  vast  forest  whu  h  so  kite  at 
Henry  II. 's  time  stood  on  the  iiorth  »ide  of  London,  were 
slntfs,  fallow-dter,  wild  boars,  and  bulls.  In  the  Lfges 
ff'aUiw  n  appears  that  Howel-dda  gave  permission  to  uif 
grand  huntsman  to  chace  the  boar  from  the  middle  of  No* 
vember  to  the  beginninf  of  Deoember.  In  Euntpe  the  boor^ 
spear  has  given  way  to  the  rille ;  but  in  India,  where  the 
fleld  is  taken  un  horseback,  the  spei^  is  ^till  Ui^ed.  and  hog- 
hum-nff  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  exciting  of  the  wild 
sports  of  that  land  of  the  sun. 

Ad  attempt  was  made  by  Charles  L  to  restore  thia  noble 
game  to  England  ;  and  he  turned  OSt  several  wild  boars  in 
the  New  Forest :  but  Ibe  civil  mm  wera  no  friendly  times 
for  the  experiment,  and  they  were  sU  destroyed.  Hero 
recently  Gkneral  Howe  procured  some  wild  boars  and  sows 
flrom  Germany,  and  turned  them  into  the  forests  of  Walmer 
and  Alice  Holt  or  Aylcs  Hull,  '  to  the  great  terror  of  the 
neighbourhood,'  us  White  says,  in  his  'History  of  Selborne;' 
'  and,  at  one  time,  a  wild  bull  or  buSalot  bttt  tho  oountiy 
rose  upon  them  and  destroyed  them.' 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  the  boar  should  not  be  intRh 
duoad  into  some  of  our  roval  Ibreats  at  loaaL  It  would  not 
bo  more  daogemua  than  the  atai;  or  tlie  deer ;  and  unbar- 
bouring  the  l>oar,  wiili  all  the  ai-coinpaniincnls  of  ihu  spear 
and  the  ouuieau,  and  the  grand  boar-liounds,  such  as  we 
bee  in  tbo  pieittMsof  8nydwri>  vould  bo  sport  voctby  of  a 
prince. 

The  different  domestic  breeds,  and  the  economical  part  of 
the  subject,  are  treated  of  in  the  article  Uoo.  But,  aeeord- 
ing  to  Pennant,  thia  animal  has  been  made  useful  to  man 
even  durio|{  its  life.  *  It  has  been  spplied,'  aays  that  author. 
'  to  an  use  in  this  island,  which  seems  perultsr  lo  Minorca 
and  the  j  i,  !  i  f  Murray  which  lies  between  the  Spey  and 
Elgin,  i !  lias  been  there  converted  into  a  beast  of  rli  atight ; 
for  1  have  been  UNsured  by  a  minister  of  that  country,  cyc- 
wiiness  lo  the  fact,  thai  be  had,  on  hb  first  coming  into  his 
parish,  seen  a  cow,  a  sow,  and  two  Troguet  (young  horses^ 
yoked  togotbor»aitd  drawing  a  plough  in  a  light  sandy  soil; 
and  that  the  sow  waa  the  beat  drawer  or  f  bo  fenr.  In 
Minor  M  ti  e  ass  and  the  li' f,'  rirf  coinmoii  helpmates*  and 
are  yolieti  logeiher  in  order  lo  turn  up  the  land.'  <. 

The  senses  of  the  hog  are  acute,  especially  that  of  smell- 
ing. The  broad  snout  ploughs  up  the  herbui^e  ;  and  not  a 
root,  an  insect,  or  a  worm  escapes  the  olfacioi7  sinso.  If 
fairly  treate<l,  it  is  by  nu  means  a  dirtv  animal ;  but  it  is 
too  often  styed  up  in  its  own  filth,  ^ere  are  few  mora 
pleasing  scenes  in  the  farm-}ard  tbana  well  laid- out  piggery 
properly  kepi.  The  animal  itself  ia  anything  but  siupid, 
and  IS  capable  of  strong;  ait;ii  ii  tiu  t  t  v:  liere  kindness  is  shown 
lo  it.  Thai  it  IS  donle  the  nuiiiber  of  l«mrned  pigs  proves; 
and  still  more  ihe  famous  sjwriiiig  sow,  thai  went  legu- 
larly  out  wuh  the  gun,  and  stood  her  game  as  staunch  as 
sny  pointer.  It  is  said  that  the  hog  is  tiainod  on  the  Con- 
tinent loiuint  for  (rutilea. 

Asiatic  StnoA 

Genus  Babynuta,  F.  Cav.— M.  F.  Cnviar  has  separated 
this  form  from  Sitf ,  relying  upon  charaeiers»  one  of  ibe  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  the  upward  diraetion  of  the  siveolus  of  the 

upp<  r  I  ii.inc  tooth,  which  is  enormously  developed,  ascend- 
ing upward*,  and  curving  back  upon  itself;  ihe  fir»l  ujiper 
grinding  tooth  i^.  a  false  molar,  and  the  two  first  below  h.ive 
the  same  character.  The  canines  of  the  lower  jaw  form 
long.  and.  as  compared  with  the  oibertvskodSiiidlir.sloader 
tusks,  as  the  animal  advances  in  age. 

Dental  teninla.:—ineisors-^;  canines       molars j^J 

ss  34. 

There  is  but  one  species  of  BBBf-rousto  (lilerolly  Hog- 
deer)  or  Babirout»a,t»  it  is IVsquonlly  written.  This  is  ihe 
BatyruMta  alJuruM  of  modern  authors.  But  Babyrutta  of 
LiniiEDus,  Z,'*  Babyrowisa  of  BalTon.  Le  Sungiier  de$  JndM 
Onenlales  of  Bl  l^soIl,  and  Le  Cockon  Cerf  ot  LeasOD  and 
uihr.T  l'"r'.'i,['h  auihors. 

Descnpttott. — The  Babirouasa stands  hi^h  \\\yon  ila  rather 
Blender  legs.  The  skin,  which  is  of  a  gre\i»h  tint,  inclining 
to  fswn-Golour  on  ibe  belly,  is  very  llunky  furnished  with 
hair.  The  upper  luaks  come  i  hri>ugb  the  skin  of  the  muule. 
and  form  ijeuily  a  circle  di.enied  li  irk  «  ai  d*.  uftt*!;  tiuKh- 

•  Tlw  MMMStty  tasiidlakav*  bMUAisMd  eo  Ukm  wkio  UIM  ma 
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ihu  skin  tgtia  on  \hmt  downward  eomtin*.  TIm 
tt  malea  an  smaUMr  UuM  the  iiudw.aad  am  viHioatthew 

luitlu. 


Tetlh  of  B*bynu»a. 


Pita  in  hi*  edition  of  tbo '  Natural  and  Medical  History 
of  Bast  India,*  by  Bontim,  mnarks,  that  tedulotu  as  Bon- 
tiuH  \va«,  he  had  made  no  mention  of  this  ammal.  Piso 
however  supplies  tlie  deflcicncy,  and  givea  In  tbe  page  no 
very  bad  figures  of  iho  animal  and  of  its  skull.  In  the 
fronlispie<  e  however,  where  the  B«biroussa  occupies  a  con- 
»piRUi)u>  ])!  u  e  in  ihe  foreground,  the  piiinier  lias  cvidtMitly 
bad  the  hog  deer  in  hU  roind,  and  has  taken  a  few  liberties 
with  the  animal's  muzzle,  aspect,  and  bearing,  though  the 
tuskaara  tolerably  corroct,  lengthening  ita  nacit  not  a  little. 
The  Indiana,  Pbe  tolls  us.  ascribe  tbese  animals  to  a  union 
of  the  \wz  and  the  deer.  He  njt  that  they  are  only  found 
III  the  inland  of  Bouro,  thirty  miles  distant  fW>ra  Amboyna. 
He  adds,  that  the  Babirousfa  is  swift  and  fierce,  ati'l  that 
its  tUsh  is  highly  prized  (inter  dclicias  oxpetua)  by  both 
natives  and  furfii;iitrs. 

It  still  inhabits  the  marshy  forests  of  the  island  of 
Bourou.  and  is  said  tu  be  abundant  in  the  Mol«eeaB»  and  • 
few  other  ialaads  of  iha  Indian  Atebipelago. 

M.  P.  CuTierhas  given  very  good  figures,  and  a  lively  de- 
scription uf  two  males  and  females  brought  to  France  in  the 
Astrolabe,  and  kept  in  the  Paris  Menagerie.  The  female 
v.as  roue!)  younger  and  more  acUve  than  the  male,  which 
was  aged  and  very  fat,  and  spent  his  short  life  in  eating, 
drinkini;,  and  sleeping.  The  female  bred  once  after  her 
arrival  in  Kurope.  When  tbo  male  retired  to  rest  she  would 
cover  bini  oompletoly  over  with  litter,  and  than  ereep  in 
under  the  straw  to  him,  so  thai  both  w.af*  concealed 
fbom  sight.  They  died  of  diseased  lunga  about  throe  years 
after  tlieir  arrival. 

M.  Le>son  states  that  in  captivity  the  Babiroussa  is  rest- 
lc.^s  and  (lerce,  a  chaiactur  which  is  certuialy  not  deserved 
by  tiie  young  male  exhibited  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  in  the  RegentN  Parii,  which  appears  incluie<l 
to  be  Ikmiliar,  and  likes  to  be  notieed.  This  individual  geu 
under  the  atraw  in  the  manner  daaeribad  by  P.  Oovier. 
Indian  com  seems  to  be  a  favourite  food  in  confinement. 

The  lower  tusks  must  be  formidable  weapons  though  not 
fo  (le>ti  active  as  those  of  some  of  the  other  Suidfp.  In  old 
indivi<'u;ds  ilu!  upper  tusks  can  hardly  iritlict  a  wound:  they 
may  perhaps  ward  oil'  I  lie  bushes  from  the  eyes  ol  the  ani- 
mal as  It  rushes  t!iroii};h  the  thick  cover  of  its  retreats. 

Here  we  may  notii  e  the  species  figured  and  described  by 
MM.  Laa4oa  and  Gernott  in  the  iSooA^  d$  ia  CoquiUe, 
tindar  the  naase  cf  8m  A^pMinsf 


BMnatn  (mala ;  fton  th*  iadlvidHal  Is  tlw  lute  eftka  Zoologbat  fMklv 


Ile-ul  of  Baliirouum  itro  in  prafiU :  a,  mal«;  ii.  famala. 


This  now  species,  the  Bcm  of  the  natives  of  New  Guinea, 
is  described  as  being  remarkable  for  its  small  stature  and  its 
agreeable  and  slender  form.  The  canines  of  the  vmar  jav 
are  very  small,  and  nearly  of  the  same  form  as  the  maiian; 
the  brutles  «e  ralbar  Uiiek,  abort,  yeUow,  and  brownisb 
below,  white  above  and  annulitad  with  black;  the  tail  is 
very  short.  The  young  (marcassins)  are  of  a  brown  colour 
more  or  less  deep,  with  five  ratlior  bright  fulvous  slnpe* 

UpOM  itlr  li.iek. 

Tlie  len^h  of  the  Papuan  Hog  is  three  feet.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  forests  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  Papuans  higlily 
esteem  its  flesh,  which  the  Frendi  Ibund  esceUenU  The 
nativea  eateb  the  young  in  the  woods  In  order  to  rsar  tliera 

in  a  kind  of  domestication. 

M.  Lesson  remarks  that  the  Sut  Rtpurtisis  has  many 
pdiats  (  f  analogy  with  the  Percariet.  and  seems  to  bo  inter- 
me<liatc  betwetrn  theni  and  tlie  true  Ho^'S.  The  individual 
described  by  M.  Lesson  had  only  thirty  six  teeth  ;  perhaps 
be  observes,  four  molars  were  still  to  be  develofeo,  which 
would  miae  tiie  number  to  flntty. 

Amioaii  Suma, 

G  nus  PharocharfUt  or,  aa  it  ia  written  tf  mm»t  tfkuco- 

cheer un,  V.  Cuv. 

Generic  Charmetir.'-FMt  formed  like  those  of  the  true 
Hogs ;  two  triquetrous  inciaors  above,  six  small  ones  bdow; 
tusks  lateral  and  diieeted  upwards, very  large;  molaraeom- 
pused  of  enamelled  cylinders  enclosing  the  osseous  substance 
and  joined  together  by  a  cortical  substance;  very  large 
flaaby  warto  or  wena  on  the  cheeks ;  tail  abort. 

Itantal  Vonnutet—InelMrs  ~4 ;  canines  ]^ ;  mblaia 

0  or  0  •        I— I 

3-3 

__.^16or24. 

M.  P.  Caviar  remarks  that  we  have  here  arrived  at  a  ^a- 
lem  of  dentition  entirely  difTtrent  from  that  of  the  true  bogS 
(S;in^liers),  and  which  annDiinros  animals  endowed  with  a 
particular  nature,  and  much  niuie  herbivorous  than  omni- 
vorous. Nevertheless,  in  the  locomotive  organs  the  true 
hogs  and  the  Pbaooafainna  bear  the  greateat  reaemblaiM* 
to  aaeh  oUiBr,aod  hannaeaoidinf  1/  boMi  onitad  an  Ibeaaaw 
genua,  aa  for  aa  thaaeoiBanaaarvedforthe  prinoipal  baafa 
of  the  formation  of  generic  groups.  At  present,  he  ob- 
serves, but  two  Phacochoores  are  known,*  and  one  has 
iiu'i^or-i.  whikl  the  otlier  appears  to  be  deprived  of  them. 
We  have  seen,  he  remarks,  that  in  the  Pachyderms  there 
is  but  liitlo  regularity  in  the  number  of  the  teeth;  and  he 
inquires  whether  this  may  belong  to  the  nature  of  tbese 
animals,  or  to  lacuna  which  it  baa  not  been  given  to  na  to 
QUup;  aqnaali0n«bioitbe«iUaeldeaid»  Tharalon  he 
does  not  aepamto  tliaae  enimala. 

In  tlie  upper  jaw  the  im  i&or  is  described  by  M.  F.  Cuvier 
as  hooked,  and  ver^r  distant  at  lU  root  from  its  congener, 
but  aaappnadiinc  tt  at  itoeiewn,  Theeaniaa  Ian  penMfol 
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tutk,  the  alTeoluN  ot  which  i»  open  uii  lb«.'  !«i(k.H  of  the  max- 
illary bone,  ami  wiiR-ii  develoiMt  iuelf,  ajtceuding  and  curving 
bukwanla,  lermniatiug  lo  •  kbarp  point  The  flret  and 
Memd  nsitn  are,  e»pMiilfywlMa  eompand  with  ibe  third, 
very  anall  UMth :  limy  an  eoaipoaad  of  wiir  tnbwolaa,  wbieb, 
by  UM,  pMMOt  ftmr  mall,  elliptiaal,  or  oinahr  flgures,  aor- 
rouaded  by  enamel.  The  second  is  liiri^er  tliun  t!ie  flrsi 
The  great  molar,  the  last,  occupies  a  space  Uvice  u-^  uir^u 
ihat  which  precwdoH  it,  and  is  composed  of  three  ruw»i  of 
tuberclet  disposed  longitudinally.  Those  on  the  edges  are 
plocod  oupoaite  to  each  other,  and  thiMo  in  the  middle  are 
intenMOWle  to  tbe  AnU  Wben  these  tubercles  begin  to 
b*  WHm,  they  prMont  m  manj  dnks  of  enamel,  and  form, 
■a  it  yw,  tone  chains  of  rings ;  and  when  the  effects  of 
mastintioa  extend  furthor,  these  disks  and  these  rings 
enlarge,  and  become  more  or  le-^s  deformed:  those  on  one 
side  unite  to  tbo^e-on  the  other,  whilitt  those  in  the  middle 
sometimes  subsist :  wiieiice  result  some  varieties  of  figure, 
in  which,  nevertheless,  are  ordinarily  fonnd  indications  of 
tbe  first;  and  it  is  always  anteriorly  that  thiese  teeth  are 
flnt  worn,  because  than  tbay  fim  bogin  to  rise  from  the 
atveoloa.  pushiiig  befon  tbem  tbe  flrst  molars,  wbieb  often 
are  found  m  great  measure  destroyed  in  ohl  individuals, 
and  have  even,  suinelimes,  entirely  disuji pturcd.  These 
teeth  are  n  \ery  1  hjj;  lime  wiihout  iukiii_'  iMot :  it  is  oiiiv 
when  they  cea^e  to  push  ibruard,  whicti  does  not  happen 
liH  wtj  late,  that  they  terminate  in  more  or  lees  elongated 
eeoeSk  ta  enveloping  at  tbeir  baae  the  deutary  capsule,  wbicb 
Uwn  dividos  and  oeaaee  to  hm  a  single  organ. 

In  tbe  lower  jaw,  we  are  told  by  tbe  same  excellent  jcoo- 
logist,  tbe  two  first  incisors  are  of  nearly  equal  size,  and 
>tn)iigly  levelled  forwards:  the  tbiid,  which  i»  very  short, 
leans  entirely  against  the  two  first.  The  canine  is  a  siroiij; 
iiiaiigular  tusk,  winch  departs  much  from  the  a\i!i  of  tho 
laws.  Tbe  molars  do  not  dilTer  e«$bntially  from  Itaose  which 
ae  have  described ;  only  the  first  diAva  mmh  OMM  Unnb 
ihe  aeeood  ia  mm  ibaa  w  haveabov* 


•  In  their  reciprocal  ]io-iti')ii,  adds  M.  F.  tJoviui,  liie  two 
first  lower  inciNorx  are  in  relation  with  the  ujijier  one.  The 
third  below  is  onlyoppoacd  to  tbe  gum.  Tb«  ceoine,  by  its 
postero-intemal  wmnwb,  is  vnitM  to  die  antan^iatiial 
surfkoe  of  the  upMr  miiiM{  Mid  Ibaae  tnalwawaluirpaiNil 
by  whetting.  The  iii6I«ts  ate  eppoeeJ  crown  to  crown. 
( Dfnti  das  Mtimmi feres.) 

M.  Cuvior's  plate  is  taken,  as  i<ir  as  rej;«r(l»  the  upper 
jaw,  from  a  PhacuchtBre  without  incisor*,  and,  as  relates  to 
the  lower  jaw,  from  a  Phaeoebare  furnished  with  thuae 
teeth ;  and  he  remarks  that  tbe  dlaka  of  tbe  laal  molars  of 
the  first  are  smaUer  and  laai  BuaMfOvs  than  those  of  tbe 
last  molar  of  die  Maond  :  be  eemlades  by  inquiring  wbetbar 
this  may  be  n  speci6c  ehareeter. 

1^  Yafllant,  in  his  '  Second  Voyage  dans  Tlnt^rieur  de 
I'Afrique,'  states  that  in  one  of  his  huntings  he  killed  a 
monstrous  boar,  absolutely  different  from  all  known  ho((a. 
Instead  of  the  usual  snout,  it  bad  that  part  very  wide  and 
square.  The  eyes  were  very  small,  separated  very  little  from 
each  other,  and  high  on  the  forehead.  On  each  side,  upon 
the  eheeb»  •  cartalagtneue  and  tacy  thiek  skui,  three  inchee 
in  length  and  width,  elevated  itself  boritontelly.  At  the 
first  glance,  \w  observes,  one  is  apt  to  lake  ihet^c  c^tcrcsfi-ru  i's 
tor  the  ears  of  the  animal ;  and  the  more  so,  because  tlie->-c 
last  oi^jnns,  which  are  applied  against  the  very  short  neck, 
are  partially  hidden  in  an  enormous  mane,  (he  rusty,  brown, 
and  greyish  bristles  of  which  are  sixteen  inches  long  upon 
the  shoulders.   Directly  below  these  false  ears  may  her^ 


marked  on  each  aide  a  bony  protuberance  |>rojeeting  n 
than  an  inch,  which  serves  the  animal  for  striking  right  and 
left.   It  has,  besides,  (bur  tnsks.  of  the  nature  of  ivory,  two 

in  each  jaw;  tbe  upper  ones,  from  seven  to  ciulii  inches 
long,  are  very  thick  at  their  origin,  and  termmule  in  an  ob- 
tuse point;  they  are  furrowed,  and  ri.'-c  into  the  uu  lioni  the 
line:  those  of  the  lower  jaw  are  much  smaller,  and  so  ap- 
pllad  against  (be  great  ones,  when  (he  mouth  is  sbut,  that 
one  would  take  tbem,  then,  together  as  being  only  one  and 
tbeaauMi  The  head  of  Ais  beer,  says  Le  Vaillant,  is  truly 
llidaona;  and.  at  the  first  view,  one  finds  striking  analogies 
and  resemblances  to  the  hip(>opotamus.  which  is  liaDily  less 
fri>;htful.  He  cautions  methodists,  who  are  accusU'Uit  ii  lo 
view  nature  only  according  lo  rules  which  they  liave  csia- 
blished.  against  seeing  a  mere  hog  (Sanglier)  in  this  animal; 
for,  besides  its  large  snout,  it  wants  incisors  in  both  jaws. 
Notwidiataiiding  ito  widn-spread  muule,  it  turns  up  tbe 
earth  to  seek  for  roots,  on  wUeb  it  foeda.  It  is,  he  adds, 
very  fleet,  though  very  stout  and  larRe.  and  goes  so  last 
that  the  Ilotteniots  call  it  '  tlie  runiiBr.'  l-c  Vaillaiit  gives 
a  li^ure  uf  a  young  animal  ot  ilii^  species,  from  one  in  his 
own  cabinet,  and  states  that  the  figure  given  in  BufTun's 
Supplement  of  this  boar  of  the  (^ape  has  little  e.xactness, 
nor  can  one  at  all  recognise  the  head  of  this  creature,  the 
whole  of  wbooe  ebniaeteia  have  been  neglected  by  tbe  drafts' 
man. 

We  illustrate  this  genus  by  Rupfiell's  Fhacrxkmna  JSH' 
am,  or  /Eliim't  Wurt-Hog.  from  the  north  of  Africa. 

After  staling  th;it  ihir  discovery  of  two  species  of  this 
^enus  is  due  to  F.  (>uvier.  it  is  remarked  that  in  all  the  in- 
dividuals  of  jfhaeocneprtu  Ailiani,  whether  old  or  young,  of 
both  sexes,  there  were  in  the  intermaxillary  bono  two  ill' 
cisors,  with  their  crowns  turned  inwards,  and  their  roots 
directed  outwards,  wed|^  into tiie  lower  platoof  that  bone^ 
I'hese  upper  indsors  were  of  gnater  site  in  males  than  in 
females,  neiieiuny  bi -er  in  animals  that  had  obtained  their 
full  (;rowtli  than  m  ^ourger  ones,  and,  in  general,  they  ruse 
freely  a  few  line-  .Iiom'  ihea\is  of  tlie  pahiie.  l:i  the  li  wcr 
jaw  were  six  incisors,  which  were  not  waiituig  even  in  very 
old  anitnals,  in  which  last  they  wen  invariablv  larger  than 
iu  tbe  young  oaos.  The  upper  eanine  leetli  bad  on  theii 
outor  and  inner  soHbee  n  graen,  which  was  Ointinued  wiili 
thecurve;  but  this  aoavewaa  wanting  intbatowwcaninesk 
which  were  one-thirn  smaller  in  old  animals  iban  tbe  upper 
OHH'^.  In  all,  young  and  old,  of  hoih  sc\es.  there  wi  r*-  t'otir 
back  leeili  \n  the  up|->er  jaw,  and  three  in  the  lower  jaw. 
Tho  first  anf!  second  were  sniiill,  nairow,  somewhat  round, 
with  simple  crowod^  and  with  two  roots  «sed)^ed  iiitu  two 
separate  sockets.  Tbe  third  in  tbe  upptr  jaw  and  (he 
seeond  in  tbe  lower  wen  alreng,  and  as  broad  as  tbe  fourih : 
its  enanel*sttrfoce  eonsiatad  of  five  rrown^glubules,  four 
in  each  corner,  and  oiia  in  the  niddla.  It  Iwd  four  roots, 
w'xl^ed  into  four  separate  ahe  )li. 
i  Willi  regard  lo  the  three  lir>i  buck  teeth,  it  is  remarked 
that,  as  age  ddvaneea,  they  gradually  disappear,  and  mn<e 
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V  ut  the  anterior  ones  remain.  In  a  tery  old  uiimal  al  tbiw 
*ere  almost  entirely  ckstroyed.  The  third  was  diminiahed 
by  tTtfo-lbiids.  and  nothing  remained  of  it  but  the  crown- 
anrftfl«i  which  kept  iU  poaiHoo  aolely  from  being  wedged  m 
batween  Um  feurth  large  one  and  the  aeeood :  the  alveoli 
that  had  been  occupied  by  iu  raoU  bad  entirely  ranished. 
But  even  in  this  animal  all  the  upper  iod  lower  inciaora 
still  remained,  although  very  much  worn.  Afkor  ednilting 
the  »ounJiif,s  of  F.  Cuviur's  views  as  to  the  loss  of  the  an- 
terior molars  by  tlic  pushing  forward  of  the  fourth,  attention 
if  celled  to  the  Iwofuld  type  m  ihc  construction  of  the 
molar  teeth  of  tbo  wart-hog.  and  to  the  diversity  of  their 
growth.  Tbo  three  ont«rior  molan  m«  abaped  like  other 
molar  teeth,  ore  nonctshod  in  the  hum  mwiner,  have 
enamelled  crowns  and  true  roola.  Thaee  m«et  dw»y  and 
die  when  ihcv  have  attained  their  ntmoet  gVBWtb.  Ihe 
alveoli  then  fill  up  with  bony  substance,  looaen.  and  Innllv 
pu!.li  out  the  teeth  I  hey  contained.  The  three  anterior  teeth 
then  decay  and  fall  out,  like  the  teeth  of  all  other  animala 
advanced  in  oge;  but  it  i»  Bliogether  different  with  respect 
to  the  fourth,  the  large»t  and  hindmost  molar.  The  latter 
ia*  ai  P*  Cttvier  has  observed,  a  compound  toolhi  tlld  lo  be 
dtaaed  with  tbo  teeth  of  the  elephant. 

The  lower  jaw  eontains  only  three  taeian.  The  two 
anterior  formed,  like  the  upper  one*,  with  twoand  four  roots: 
what  ha!,  been  snid  with  legard  (o  the  posterior  or  fourth 
tooth  uf  the  upper  jaw  10  quito  i^pUnblo  lo  the  third  « 
last  of  the  lower  jaw. 

UkuoehegruM  JBUaui,  then,  is  at  all  ages  provided  with 
ioeieaM  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and  therefore  is  in 
the  most  marked  manner  distinguished  from  the  wart-hog 
of  the  Cape.  Another  dirtinetion  is,  that  the  Capo  wart- 
bog  has.  according  to  P.  Copier,  only  three  molars  m  tbo 
upper  and  lower  juw  ;  whereas  Ph arocfi oerui  JBtiam  al'Hayt 
presents  four  in  the  upper  jaw.  But  there  ia  hesitation  m 
adraitling  this  la-.t  n^aik  ofiliHtinclion  lo  be  of  much  weight, 
because  the  antenor  molars  are  disposed  to  decay. 

Further,  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  hind  part  of  the 
bead*  aa  fi^r  aa  the  moat  prominent  part  of  the  nasal-bone, 
tbefowill  bo  found  in  fhaeoehanu  MUarri  a  sinus,  the 
depression  of  which  Alls  in  the  middle  of  the  lino.  This 
very  place,  in  the  ease  of  the  wart-hog  of  the  Chpe.  rises  to 
an  aid).  (1  iToiiiincii'-e ;  and  there  are  other  differences. 

DeicnpUon  r,J  Phamcka-rtts  Ailiani. — Skin  of  an  earthy 
colour,  scantily  bristled.  A  mane  lin  li  txiends  along  the 
nock  and  the  back  arises  between  the  ears :  the  single  hairs 
of  itaro  firequenlly  ten  inches  long.  All  the  bristle:..  Um^c 
9lt  the  mane  included,  are  light  brown.  They  have  not 
each  a  several  not,  bat  throe  or  six  bristles  form  one  tuft, 
and  have  one  common  root.    Tbo  whole  *^tb  the 

exception  of  the  back,  appears  rather  bare.  Tbo  head  ts 
broad  alorrg  the  brow,  which  is  rather  depressed  ;  the  eyes 
are  small,  and  situated  very  high  up;  there  is  a  depression 
below  the  eyes,  and  near  the  cheek  is  a  wart,  which,  a*  com- 
pered with  a  smaller  one  alongside  the  cheek,  may  be  called 
the  lasger  wart.  Tbeae  warts  are  formed  of  thickened 
skinay  timim.  and  they  uo  amaller  than  in  the  species  from 
the  Cape.  A  whisker  of  white  hair  enrling  opwaida  mna 
along  the  loxvi-i  i  dgc  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  eyes  mo  small, 
eve-lashe,  blackish,  eve  brow  bristles  long  and  black,  and 
under  the  c\e>  is  a  tu'fl  of  bristles.  Ears  cut  obliquely  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  external  edge,  and  the  wbule  mai|^tn 
boiderod  with  white  briaay  hair.    Thil  nenrlj  bace^  tbm. 


and  with  a  tafi  of  bair.  On  the  fore-feet  a  pioee  of  thiek 

haid  protuberant  skin. 

Locality,  Habits,  SfC- — This  species  was  found  by  M. 
R-lppell,  first  in  Kordufan.  and  more  frequently  afterwards 
un  the  eastern  slope  of  Abyuinia.  It  haunts  low  bnstpo 
and  forests.  It  creepe  on  its  bent  fore-feet  in  quest  of  food, 
and  in  this  posturo  &gk  up  the  roots  of  plants  (of  wbieh  tm 
food  is  supposed  tooMMst)  «Uh  its ononnena emiino  tooth. 
The  bind-kgi  pwh  thobody  ftcvwd  «  il  mnm  in  thb 
posture. 


Genus  Di'r'.tylrs,  Guv. 

Generic  Ouirticter. — Intermediate  toes  larger  than  in 
Sus,  and  touchiiii;  the  ground.  Canines  of  the  ordinary 
form,  not  protruding  from  the  mouth.  Incisors  and  molars 
resembling  those  of  Sus.  A  glandular  opening  on  the  loins, 
secreting  a  fetid  bitmour.  No  taiL  The  two  great  bones  of 


Tceih  of  DicDlyle*.  (P.Cnv.) 

Cuvier  remarks,  that  the  Peccaries  want  the  external  toe 
on  the  bind  feett  and  the  laiL  The  bonos  of  the  metatarsus 
and  metaeatpaa  of  their  two  ptineipol  toea  am  aoldered  to- 
gether into  a  species  of  eafmoM,  as  in  Ibo  mminanis.  with 
which  their  stomach  {ante.  p.  24S),  dtvided  into  many  com- 
partments, gives  them  a  marked  relationship.  He  further 
observes,  that  it  is  singuhir  that  their  aorta  is  often  found 
very  mueb  puffed  out  (ie»tt6e).  but  without  any  fived  piace 
for  the  swelling,  as  if  ibey  were  subject  to  a  sort  of  aneurism. 
('Tyson  found  this  to  bo  tbo  ease  in  bis  spoeimon,  but  1  hn.\t 
seorhed  far  it  in  vain  in  the  apeeimeao  that  have  died  at 
tbo  Gaidena.*— R.  O.) 

Of  this  form,  now  so  well  known  by  means  of  our  zo>l«h 
gical  societies  snd  publirationti,  there  are  two  species,  Di- 
cvtylrs  titrquatw;  and  Dimly  let  labiatus. 

Dir'ityles  lojquatut.  —  ln  Hernandei  we  fintl  a  figure  and 
two  descriptions  of  this  species,  undur  the  iiunies  of 
Qmuhtla  CaimaU,  Quapigoik  Ai'tr  iHexiccanu,  by  which 
I' Jo.FbhtiL9n«H  doaaiptb*  iiiMMltd;  and  of  Capaawtf 
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«i  QumAmifaiMtl,  'auoniain  e«t  inontaniu,'  by  Fenundei. 
ButhMtio»tlMg|«BdoatlMl«tiw;  tod  the  latter,  wbo  r«- 
pcau  Um  l^siou  warn  tnt  sbor*  itatoA  niiiarks  tint  it 

II  fierce  and  truculent  when  first  taken,  but  tnild  when 
tamed,  'et  amicus  doraesticts,  habeturqoo  in  deliciis.'  The 
flesh  lu'  ili'-rri iifs  --miLl-ir  ro  Drilinnry  pork,  but  harder 
ami  not  i>Metji,  and  the  lood  of  the  anuaal  as  consisting  of 
ocorn<i,  roots,  'and  other  mountain  fruits,'  bk  wull  as  of 
vorm»,  rarthwomis,  and  otlwr  crwture«  of  the  same  sort 
that  are  bred  in  lacustrine.  nolsWMid  tcarshy  places.  These 
Mmximn  Man,  ha  adds,  lay  waste  the  cnliivatad  flald**  if 
they  ava  Mlwisan  ftom  tlwro,  go  in  droven,  and  vhan  do- 
mesticated ata  M  an  the  eama  «Mnl«iita  as  thaeooman 
hogs. 

Piso  o  Agure  is  not  so  good  as  I'lt  i.  Hernandez. 
dt$»cnbcs  tbm  species,  under  the  name  of  Taia^u,  a  wild 
pig,  but  yielding  in  tife  and  fler<^ne^s  to  the  boar,  and 
•catcaly  acouiriog  mm  of  domestic  boga.  Ue  speaks 
vail  of  its  flesh:  *Admadnni  probais  est  carnttf,  at  faeile 
Dostratium  domestioorum  superet :  latdo  est  lenuiori  aique 
bono and  also  alludes  to  the  gland,  rorobating  the  notions 
that  it  ua.s  on  umbilicus  or  a  maminary  organ.  In  many 
regions  of  America,  especially  in  New  Spain,  many  buar* 
of  ilit<<  nature  and  oonrormation'are,  lie  tells  u»,  found,  and 
theur  tiesh  is  equally  approved  of:  that  it  may  keep  the 
ktter.  tbe  gland,  he  remarks,  ought  to  ba  latBorad  aa  aeon 
as  the  anioMU  is  killod.  otberwise  H  eaoo  bee»NMa  corrupt. 
Ha  dmnwtariMS  Ibesa  Peemrias  as  irasdUa  and  reirenge- 
ful;  for.  when  they  are  ttouiided,  they  rail  together  an  infi- 
nite number  of  tb«ir  kind,  that  they  may  attack  tlieir  ene« 
rarrs.  whether  hunters  or  iigeis,  againut  which  they  exercise 
a  perpetual  enmity ;  no  that  st  not  rarely  happens  (hat  thu 
muHt  sagacious  hunters  are  obliged  to  save  themselves  by 
ascending  a  tree,  v<'hen  tbe  leader  of  the  henl,  rasstii^  with 
hi«  legione.  bites  and  teal*  tha  trunk  of  the  ireu  lu  Ima  uf 
tbe  kat  eoeaiy.  The  houlank  sntiwinded  by  theM  irritated 
nunben,  stay  tham  in  Mifety  with  banting-spears  or  fire- 
arms ;  but  it  is  long  befure  the  Pcecarien  break  up,  and  not 
before  they  are  tired  out  with  watching  und  hunger. 

These  descriptions  may  apply  to  the  C',/'urr.J  Peccary, 
Dieotyiet  torquattu.  Cuv. ;  but  we  shall  presently  see  that 
the  otlier  species.  Dieo^fht  UbiatU9,  Cuv.,  show  their  hos- 
tility to  their  enemies  in  tha  same  way ;  and  tha  daaeriptions 
probably  refer  to  both. 

Tba  Coltand  PtKcmry  has  been  bred  in  a  state  of  domes- 
tiration  in  Sooth  America  and  in  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands:  but,  notwithsian'lir  c;  ti  e  fuvourable  accounts 
given  of  its  fleiih  by  thu  author  whom  \vu  have  lost  quoted, 
it  is  out  of  all  comparison  inferior  to  that  of  the  cumnioii 
hog,  both  in  flavour  and  fatness.  Tbe  companitive  inferti- 
lity, too,  of  tbe  Peccary,  which  only  produces  two  young  at 
a  inrtb,  is  at  once  a  bar  to  ita  avparaadiBg  tha  domaatia  pig, 
wbieh  is  equally  fertile  in  all  elfmatea  whara  it  baa  bean 
introduced.  The  gland,  toti,  is  Mp-hly  objectionable,  making 
the  animal,  neat  and  trim  a-  r.  u;i nerally  is,  a  nuisance  in 
life,  and  flavourini;  the  tS'^ti,  Mnie^ji  removed  immediately 
after  death.  D'Asara  however  s«emH  toliave  revelled  in  its 
scent  as  a  perfume ;  and  Tyson  and  otheiv  appear  to  have 
eoDsidared  it  agreeable  enough.  Those  which  we  have 
Men  in  aapCieitj  bata  been  positively  oflbiisiTe;  and  the 
IVeoariaa  aaan  to  baea  affaeted  Uia  ol&etorf  onmaof  Biif- 
fcn.  Sonnini,  and  indeed  at!  other  modem  antaors,  in  tbe 

tail,'-'  d^-^a-iTT'ccabl.:'  wnv.     This  sp<;rip':  is  the  I^ttira  of 
fcioi.inni,  ai;;]  ilic  Tiu/lcl..-:u  (if  U'Aiaia,  according  to  Mr.  I 
Bennett. 

Locality,  HtdnU,  <JK — Mexico  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
South  America,  where  they  haunt  tbe  thickest  and  greatest 
Ibicsts,  dwelling  in  hollows  of  trees  or  earths  made  by  other 
animals.  Not  common  in  the  vieinity  of  viUsges,  to  which 
they  are  bed  neighboors,  devastating  tba  eiaps  af  BMiia, 
potatdes,  sugar-eanes,  and  maniboc 

Dkotyles  labiatut. — EVAsara  appears  to  be  the  first  who 
distinguished  tbe  two  species  of  Peccaries,  which  are  both 
confounded  by  Liniiams  under  the  common  name  of  Su* 
Tajaeu.  Indeed  tbe  old  writers  above  quoted  seem  to  have 
Allien  into  the  same  error;  for  it  is  very  improbable  that  the 
eoUarad  paecai;  only  eras  bnown  when  they  wrote.  Cavien 
vbo  first  gave  tba  seientifle  specific  names  now  asad.  states 
that  DieofyU*  labicJut  is  the  TaytStou.  Tajattou,  &&.  as 
well  as  the  Tagmeati  of  Asara.  It  is  larger  than  the  Co/- 
iiornf  Aeoory,  which  is  seldom  m  than  ihrr  -  fet  t  long, 
and  rarelv  weighs  more  than  fifty  pounds;  whereas  the 
Wkite-itf'prd  Peccary  {^Dic  laWalM}  oftaB  maaauiaa  tbtaa 
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feet  and  a  naif  in  length,  and  sometimes  weighs  a  hundiad 
poanda.  Tba  bMpnamad  spaaiM  is  thiakar  and  stouter, 
tba  legs  ate  sberlar.  and  tha  snout,  wbieh  is  longer,  has  its 
termination  more  expanded.  Ita  provailin^^  hue  is  brown, 
and  the  lips  are  white.  'In  its  colour,'  i-ays  Mr.  Bennett, 
who  has  given  very  c;ood  figures  of  both  species  in  his  '  Qar» 
dens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society,'  from  which 
work  V.0 quote,  'it  hu*  litilo  of  the  greyish  tinge  whu-li  cha- 
racterises tbe  latter,  tbe  black  hairs  of  the  back  and  sides 
having  only  a  few  brownish  rings,  which  are  rather  more 
tbiebiy  spwad  on  tba  sides  of  Um  bead  beneath  the  ears. 
Tbesa  organe  are  lees  remarkable  than  in  the  olhr^r  species, 
in  consequence  partly  of  the  greater  length  of  the  mane, 
which  advances  forwards  between  thcni,  and  is  continued 
down  the  back  towards  the  tail,  the  bristles  of  jvhich  it  is 
composed  being  very  thick  and  somewhat  flattened.  The 
whiskers  consist  of  lon^  black,  scattared  bristles;  and  u 
few  olheiB  of  a  similar  description  pn;iaat  just  ahova  tha 
eyes.  Tbe  whole  of  the  under  lip.  togatbar  with  tba  sidea 
of  tbe  mouth  and  the  upper  auribee  of  tha  nose,  are  white 
Tba  legs  and  hooft  are  black ;  and  the  latter  are  long  and 
narrow,  the  posterior  one  of  the  hinder  feet  almost  touching 
the  ground.  The  tusks  arc  longer  and  more  visible  exter- 
nally than  in  the  Putira.  In  the  young  animal  the  livery 
is  more  varied,  being  in  some  degree  sinped  like  that  of  iho 
young  wiU  boar  of  Europe ;  but  these  stripes  are  lost  by 
dt^reea  aa  tba  animal  advances  in  age^  ana  few  traeas  of 
them  remain  after  tba  first  year.* 

The  secretion  from  the  gland  in  this  species  has  been  said 
to  be  inodorous.  This  could  not  be  said  of  the  white-lipped 
Peccaries  exhibited  in  the  garden  of  the  Z  I  l;  '1  S  i  li  y 
of  Londoh,  though  they  were  perhaps  some wiiat  less  offen- 
sive than  the  Collare<l  Peccaries. 

Locality,  flabits,  M r.  Bennett  says  {toe.  cit.), '  un- 
like the  formar  species,  the  white-lipped  Peccaries  oongre* 
gala  in  nttUMsttus  bands*  somatimaa  amaunting,  it  is  said, 
to  mora  than  a  tbounnd  indiridnals  of  all  ages.  Thus 

united  they  frequently  traverse  extensive  districts,  the  whole 
troop  occupyinf;  an  extent  of  a  league  in  length,  and 
directed  in  their  march,  if  the  accounts  of  the  nativaa 
are  to  be  credited,  by  a  leader,  who  takes  his  station  at  tha 
head  of  the  foremast  rank.  Should  they  b«  impeded  in 
their  progress  by  a  river,  tbe  chief  stops  fbr  a  moment*  and 
then  plunges  boldly  into  the  stream,  and  is  followed  by  all 
the  rest  of  the  troop.  Thebreadth  of  the  river  or  tbe  rapidity 
of  the  current  appear  to  be  but  trifling  obstacles  in  their 
way,  and  to  be  overcome  with  the  greatest  facility.  On 
reaching  the  opposite  bank,  they  proceed  directly  on  their 
course,  and  continue  their  march  even  through  the  plaiiia- 
tions  which,  unfortunately  for  the  owners,  may  happen  to  lie 
in  their  way ;  and  which  they  sometimes  completely  devastala 
by  rootios  in  tba  ground  foe  their  Ikvoacite  fiwd.  or  devour- 
ing such  fruit  Mtbey  find  there.  If  tbajr  meat  with  anything 
unusual  on  their  way,  they  make  a  terrific  clattering  with 
llieir  teeth,  and  stop  and  examine  the  object  of  their  alarm. 
When  tliey  have  a!>certainud  that  there  is  no  danger,  they 
continue  tbeir  route  w  ithout  further  delay  ;  but  if  a  hunts- 
man should  venture  to  attack  them  whan  they  are  thus 
assembled  in  Urge  numbers,  ho  is  sure  to  be  surrounded  by 
multitudes^  and  turn  to  pieces  by  tbeir  tusks,  if  he  is  80 
unwtia  as  to  neglect  his  only  ebancc  of  oscape,  which  can* 
sists  in  climbing  a  tree,  nnd  thus  getting  fairly  out  of  their 
rpTirh,  Til.  siii;i!!rr  hrnds  are  by  no  means  equally  0011- 
la^eous,  uvid  aj'tva)^  tuka  to  llighl  at  the  first  attack.' 

M.  Lesson  remarks  that  this  s[>ecies  have  been  nawbara 
more  parltculaily  obsen'ed  than  in  Paraguay. 

In  Guiana,  Sonnini  was  often  surrounded  by  a  herd 
of  Fioearies.  exasperated  at  the  havoc  made  among  them  by 
tha  fluila  of  himself  and  his  companions,  BatablQg  himself 
to  •  traa.  ba  babeld  at  bis  ease  bow  tbajr  anaauiagad,  bj 
their  grunts  and  rubbing  snouts  together,  tboee  wbicb  veia 
woundorl  frum  the  shots  nbovf,  still  maintaining  their 
ground  v,j;li  bmtles  ereC.  and  eyes  fiery  with  rage.  They 
sometimes  stood  nn  mr  L'^sant  Juiu'lade  of  two  or  three 
hours  before  they  quitted  the  battle-tield  and  left  their  dead 
to  the  conquerors.  After  such  encounters  comes  the 
Astival  of  the  travellers.  A  great  gridiron,  so  to  sneak,  of 
stieks  find  in  the  ground  and  some  tnrea  fiatinbairiit,  vitb 
numerous  small  branabea  kid  on  it  in  a  transversa  dnae> 
tion.  is  got  laady.  On  this  sylvan  eookiog-apporatus  tbt 
pieces  of  Peccary  pork  are  broiled  over  a  slow  fire  kept  up 
during  the  night.  Sonnini  dwells  enthusiastically  on  these 
flmat        ta  whlab  ha  looks  back  with  n-gret. 
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Fossil.  SniDA.  [ 
Fossil  remainii  of  this  I'amilv  have  been  found  in  the 
second  divisiuii  (Mioceiiu  of  Lyell)  und  ihe  third  and  fourth 
divisions  (Pliocene  oi  Lycll;  ul'ibc  tei  tiary  depo&iu.  In  the 
first  of  these  divisions  are  to  be  Dolioed  the  three  speoes  of 
Sm  found  in  tbo  EppleriMiai  md.  Bones  of  swiM  ooeur 
fratmAntU  in  the  boiie  tevanu  md  booe  bnooia. 

The  fellowiiiir  foraiiM  moBtiM  aw  uotiowl  by  HemBano 
von  Meyer,  in  his  Patttologica : — Sum  Semfa,  fo*nliM,Cwi., 
from  the  bone  caverns  (Huttou  Cave  on  Mendip  for  ex- 
ample) and  tlie  bone  breccias ;  Sus  pnxcus,  Guldf.,  flrora 
ihe  bono  eivi-  at  Suuiiwiuli  tti  Wcsiplmlia  ;  Suit  {Ap«r\  At- 
vitnsis,  Civ>iz  and  Job.,  from  the  Puy-<lo-U6me ;  Sua  lui- 
tiquus,  and  Sut  paUtfKhayrus,  Kaup,  from  jibe  Epplesbeitn 
»aiid;  and  remains  of  Sut  (Buunlet)  fraa  tba  tartiaiy. 
'JUim,  d»  la  Soc  1m.  de  Paris,  iv.) 

Hare  we  nay  notice  Chcgropolamut  a 
fossil  genus  closely  allied  to  Sus,  and  in  some  respects, 
especially  in  tbo  dental  details,  approaching  nearest  to 
Dic-otyJes.  Tbu  fallowing  species  havi;  bcfii  detected: — 
f  'hxropoiatnus  gifpsorum,  Dvsiu.;  Cftwropolamus  Panx- 
iensit.  Von  Meyer,  from  the  gypsum  at  MoniiuarUe  (Cuv.) ; 
Ch.  Meismeri,  Von  Me^er,  from  tbo  BrauBkoblc,  Switzer- 
land; Ch.  Sommeringti,  Von  Mem*  fiwm  the  lerti»ry 
(Laeustcrkalk  von  (^isMtflnWM);  »  dtttvpotamus  f 
deieeted  by  Clift  from  tbe  Mnka  of  the  Irawadi  {GeoL 
Trans^  vol.  ii.,  2nd  series),  by  Fischer  iEssaisur  le  7ur- 
(jUDine),  and  by  M.  de  Sorrcs  {A/in.  des  Set.  Nat.,  ix.).  See 
further  ProlVusur  O  ^on  s  paper  On  the  Fossil  Kcmnins  of 
Ch<Eropoiamus.  i\d<i-ulUertum,  AnQfnntherium,  and  Dtcho- 
hunei,  from  ihe  Eocene  formatum,  hk  of  Wighi,  wherein 
tlie  ( 'hceropoiatnm  gt/psorum  of  Desm^  Ch.  Ririsiensis 
of  Von  Meyer,  ia  churncleri>ud.  on  mOM  anple  data  than 
had  hitherto  oeciured,  as  Chau-apfOamm  Omeri.  {Geol. 
lirmu,,  Tol.  Sod  series.)  [pALXorasBitTM.'  vol.  xvii.,  p. 
152.] 

Professor  Owen  has  aUocharactcriried.  in  tliu  sumv  vyinnie 
of  Geol.  Tni'iJi..  .i  new  lurrii  {Hi/rac  other  turn),  whose  skult 
was  prtibabl)  iiiierinediaie  in  ciiaractcr  between  that  ot  the 
ho;;  and  the  IIykax.  under  the  name  of  Hyracotherium 
levorinum,  tiuui  the  London  clay  at  the  netuary  ul  the 
Tnamcs  (Eocuiio  of  Lyell). 

Dr.  Lund  remarks*  that  tliere  nro  but  two  getiera  of 
B^^dermata  at  present  beloii^m<;  to  Bresil,  the  Tapir 
and  the  Perrars.  Among  the  iniiiieiise  quantity  of  l>jiies 
referrible  tu  liic  latter  t;enus,  lie  hay*  lie  ran  make  out  at 
lea>t  f.riir  vjiecies,  very  disCiiut  i'rom  eiuh  other,  and 
equally  so  t'rum  the  two  recent  species,  one  of  the  fossil 
»peeies  nearly  doubling  in  van  either  of  the  recent. 

For  Aiilhracotherium,  which  may  be  perhapa  looked  for 
here,  see  Pachydermata  and  Vmi  lleyer%  iwceo&i^oa. 

SUIOAS  CiovilatU  %  Gieek  taticagmpher.  Strabo  (p. 
129,  CasBub.)  speaks  of  a  Saldas  who  wrote  an  historical 
work  on  Thessaly,  which  is  also  cited  by  the  hcholiast  on 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  by  SrepbBnns  of  Byzanliam  ;  but 
Lt  hceius  \i  ry  unlikely  that  this  Suidas  was  the  author  of 
tliu  Le.xK  III  wiiirli  goes  under  the  name  of  Suidu».  Eusta- 
thius,  ui  hi^  '  Con.wcnlary  on  Homer,  occasionally  quotes 
Suidas  the  lexieugrapher;  and  a.-i  Eustathius  lived  about 
the  end  of  Ihe  tvelllb  century  a.d.  ami  tba  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth,  we  may  eonrlude  that  the  lexieogrepber 
Saidas  was  at  least  prior  to  this  time.  There  appears  to  be 
no  (erta  II  indication  in  the  lA^xicon  of  Suidas  wliicli  will 
show  wh'i  111'  or  \vbni  w:is  bis  country.  There  are  in- 
deed p;i--;if;i's  m  the  wmk  fixun  whicli  it  appears  that  lie 
1  ved  during  or  after  the  reign  of  Alexius  Cjiniienus,  for  he 
ijuoten  Michael  Psellus  (v.  Tt\upaf\  v.  Aiprpou ;  v.  Hyifroptc) ; 
and  if  the^c  passages  were  iniserted  by  Suidiu,  he  must  have 
lived  not  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  elofonth century  A.D. 
(But  see  OaisfiHd'a  edition.)  In  tbo  artirJe  *Adam.'  he 
gires  a  ebronologfeat  epitome,  whieb  be  closes  with  the 
driilli  of  llie  cnipeior  John  Zimisces,  who  died  a.d.  97  1 : 
and  m  anoliier  pltice  (v.  KuvTTiivnvoi'rfkXif)  be  !<peali>  of  ' 
Basil  II.,  iiiid  his  biollief  Coiistantiiie.  who  sneceeded  John 
Ziinisces.  There  aro  other  passages  in  Suidas,  from  which 
Nome  inferences  as  to  his  age  might  be  denved,  but  it  is  often 
difficult  to  know  when  the  lexicographer  is  quoting  others 
or  speaking  himself  Whatever  may  be  the  agoof  tM  com^ 
pilar  of  the  Lexyoof  the  work  has  the  appeoisneo  of  Itaving 
received  additions  from  a  varfety  of  Hands. 

The  Wvirk  of  Suidas  isa  Dictioi.;\!y  i\rr;inped  alphabetifa'lv, 
but  with  some  deviations  from  the  strict  alphabetical  order,  j 
It  eontaina  houi  ifiopar  names,  ai  namea  of  peRona  and ' 


places,  and  words  which  belong  to  a  dictionary  of  a  lan« 

guage  in  the  tno<U>rn  acfeplalion  of  that  term.  Among  the 
nameti  of  peiMtus  there  arc  names  both  from  profane  his- 
tory and  from  sacred  history,  such  as  AbimeUcli  and  Adam. 
The  work  is  exceedingly  imperfect  in  all  the  classes  of 
names,  and  appears  to  have  been  formed  on  no  plan.  8oMW 
of  the  articles  are  long  and  mlerably  eomplele;  othan  am 
very  short  and  oontain  no  inlbmation.  Tntia,  ii»r  Inataneew 
*  Adam'  is  a  Im^;  article,  but  of '  Aaron'  wo  aro  told  nothing 
more  than  that  it  is  a  proper  name.  The  work  is  compiled 
from  numerous  writers,  some  of  whom  are  mentioned  in  a 
list  prefixed  to  tbo  Lexicon,  compri.'sing  twelve  names,  ansun^ 
which  are  Eudemus  and  Cus^iuis  Longinu^.  Ii  may  \\t)S\- 
ever  be  doubted  if  this  list  was  made  by  the  compiler  of  the 
Lexicon.  A  much  more  copious  catalogue  is  oontained  iit 
the  edition  of  Kiisier.  Among  the  old  aeholiaatik  mmo  was 
used  by  the  eomniler  more  froaly  than  tbo  sefaoliast  on  Aris- 
tophanes; but  tbe  work  of  Suidas  contains  some  pab>.i^es 
which  are  not  in  the  extant  snholia  on  Aristophanp^.  1  iiu 
work  is  not  only  deficient  in  plan,  but  is  often  defective  and 
inaccurate  lU  the  execution.  Numerous  corrupt  and  luti>e 
wordi$  have  been  introduced  from  bad  authorities  or  bad 
manuscripts :  sometimes  under  one  name  of  a  person  we 
find  events  belonging  to  tbe  lives  of  various  persons  of  the 
samo  nano.  plaoe^  wifthmit  any  discriminatioin  (v.  3B^|Bqipsc>  ; 
and  under  one  name  there  are  frequently  events  and  estmela 
from  writers  which  be'oni;  to  other  names  (v.  M<ni^h  i.  ;  \  . 
'AXwdrri/c  ;  v.  fluifiot).  The  Lexicon  contains  a  j:ieai  IjUiii- 
ber  of  extracts  fiora  Greek  writers*,  and  frequently  wiiboot 
mention  of  their  names,  but  these  extracts  have  oAen  no 
reference  to  the  title  of  the  article,  and  add  nothing  towarda 
exphuniog  or  illustrating  it.  Tbia  ia  partly  owing  to  many 
marginal  additions  having  been  introoncMi  into  the  test  by 
ignorant  traoaetibon. 

With  all  these  deftets  tbe  Lexicon  of  Soidas  ia  n  very 
useful  work,  nn  1  is  i  f  lm  rat  assistance  for  the  literary  hisluiy 
of  antiquity,  ii  ib  aLu  useful  fur  illusiraling  the  mcaniniis 
of  many  words.  It  al.so  eoniiuns  nuinerou>-  pLissii<:es  uf 
aiKient  writers  that  are  lost.  As  to  the  biot;ra|diical  noUcc«, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  have  all  been  taken  from 
one  work,  which  is  further  coiiiectured  to  be  the  'Onoma- 
tologon'  of  Hesycbius.  The  '  Onomaiologoii'  was  a  list  or 
catalogue  of  men  distinguished  for  knowledge,  and  it  ia 
stated  in  (he  Lexicon  (v.  *Bfff;xioc)  that  it  is  an  epitome  of 
the  work  of  Hes\'.'biu->  of  Miletus,  who  lived  in  the  linie  i  f 
lite  emperor  Anii.stahius  ;  bi.t  we  may  allow  ilii%  ussenu  u  lo 
have  its  full  wei'^lil.  wilhout  adniiituip  that  n  is  tbe  only 
source  from  which  Suidas  dci  :\t  d  e^eii  his  literary  notices. 
(See  thenoteaof  Kiister.  and  Naekc) 

There  ia  an  uopubliahed  epiiuage  of  Saidas  by  Thomas  of 
Crete :  Robert  uroetete,  bishop  of  Lineoln,  who  died  io 
1263,  is  said  to  have  made  a  Latin  translation  of  Suidas 
(Fabricius,  Bibl.  Med.  et  lT\f.  Lat.\\  but  see  ibe  note  iu 
Fabricius  \  Jlihl\nih.  Graexa,  \\.  •102,  ed.  Harles). 

The  first  edinon  of  Suida»  was  by  Demotriu»*  Chalruiidy 
las;  it  was  pnn'.ed  at  Milan,  1499.  loL,  without  a  transla- 
tion. This  edition  is  defective  in  some  placca.  The  second 
was  the  Aldine  edition  of  Venice,  t$14»  fol,,  nlio  without  n 
translation :  this  edition  differs  io  aoma  pauagea  ftiam  that 
of  Chalcondylaa,  whence  it  seem*  probable  that  it  was 
primed  from  a  different  manuscript.  The  edition  of  .Aldus 
was  reprinted  by  Froben.  at  Basel,  16  J  i.  fob  ;  b1»o  wiihoi.t  a 
translation,  but  with  the  correction  uf  sonic  typographical 
error*.  H.  Wolf  made  the  first  Latin  inin>]»Hou  of  Suidas, 
which  was  iuihhshe<l  ul  Ha-el,  liii  l.  fob,  without  the  Greek 
text,  and  the  revised  translation  was  printed  again  at  Basel, 
1584.  Tbe  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  with  a  Laim 
traoalation  waa  by  Aemiliua  ParuuL  Geneva,  1C19,  2  toU. 
fol. :  the  Latin  version  waa  new.  In  1705  tbe  «3itkm  of 
Kuster  appeared  at  dn)bridj;e,  in  3  vols,  folio,  with  t!  s 
improved  version  of  Purlus  and  numerous  nott;». .  3  iie 
foundation  of  this  edition  is  tiie  text  of  Portus.  which  was 
corrected  with  the  help  of  MSS.  The  preface  of  Kiisler 
ei'iuiins  a  dissertation  on  Suidas,  and  on  the  previi  iis 
editions,  and  more  particularly  on  that  of  PurtuK.  The 
last  edition  of  Suidas  is  by  Gaiafold,  3  Tola,  fol.,  Oxford. 
1834 ;  tbo  ftrat  two  volumaa  oontain  the  text,  and  tbe  third 
tbe  fndexea.  Catslbrd  states  in  bis  pvefice  that  Kuster  used 
pretty  nearly  the  same  MSS.  a^  bimself,  but  liiat  he  bus 
been  very  careless  in  noiiii;;  ilwj  readiugb,  and  that  bis 
edition,  though  useful  in  other  respects,  is  consequently  of 
very  little  critical  value.  Gaiaford  has  noted  all  the  vahoua 
reading^  of  ilw  beat  MSS .  aiiA  alio  tbo  madinga  of  dm 
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MilMi  «litian.  H»  bu  abo  genenlly  noted  Hm  vurnA^ 

lions  of  PDTtUB,  many  of  which  Kuster  adopted  without  any 
temark ;  indeed  Kuster  ia  accused,  and  justly,  of  takinf;  the 
notes  also  of  other  schoUrs  without  any  acknowlt-vi^munt. 
Gaisford  has  careAilly  indicated  the  sources  from  which 
Sui<las  derived  his  information  ;  and  he  has  reprinted  most 
of  Kuater's  notei.  The  third  volume  of  Ctekfonl  oontaing 
tbe  *Xiid«i  KfistaiiMas  Rcrum  ct  Nomfaraai  Pnpriorum 
q«M«Mm itriMii  miim  in  8uiiU«  iMtko  iiMummV  and 
two  ntv  indaxae.  One  of  tbeaa  two  new  indnca  contains 
all  tbe  words  in  Suida*  urranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
which  us  useful  because  the  Lexicon  does  not  always  follow 
the  usual  alphabetical  order;  nii  1  n  alio  oontains  other 
words  which  du  not  appear  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
Lexicon.  Tbe  other  of  theae  two  indexes  is  an  index  of  the 
wrilera  who  are  cited  by  Suidas.  This  aditkm  i»  a  splendid 
and  valuable  work. 

Various  critics  have  laboured  on  the  text  of  Suidas, 
among  whom  Toup  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  for 
amtaneas  and  <Iiligenoe. 

(Fabricius,  liiblioth.  Graeea,  vi.  3H9,  od.  Harlcs;  Lu 
dolpht  Kiiateri  Proffalio:  Prar/utio  Edti<rris  Omniemnii.) 

SUISSET.  R..  Uved  about  tbe  middle  of  the  four- 
teentli  century,  and  was  adueatad  at  the  university  of 
Oxferd.  Ha  ia  ininoipaUy  known  as  the  author  of  a  work 
printed  at  Taoica  in  1505,  and  a|tain  in  IfttO:  ibelattor 
edition,  the  only  one  we  bav<>  met  with,  is  entitled  'Subti- 
Vsaiimi  Rieardi  Suiseth  An^lici  Calculat tones  noviter  emen- 
dattD  atrjiie  rev i sib  '  A  complete  analysis  of  a  new  philo<io- 
phic  ihoory  developed  in  this  work  is  given  in  Bruckeri 
iHi.st.  Ifiil ,  torn.  111.,  p.  580-583).  Among  its  contents  may 
be  particularly  mentioned  the  chapters  'De  intentione  et 
remissioni-,'  '  De  loco  elementi,'  '  I>e  maximo  et  aittilBO;* 
*2>a  luminoiist'  *  Da  mota  locali*'  and  'Da  oadio  non  re- 
^tente.*  Pits  nontions  other  works  by  this  writer,  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  preserved  :  Tanner  altocether 
oruits  hitn.  We  have  placed  the  initial  only  of  his  Christian 
naiiii-  ii  he  heiidofihis  article,  because,  although  he  is 
sailed  Richard  in  the  title  of  the  work  just  given,  yet  the 
colophon  of  the  very  same  book  writes  '  Caloulatimwtt  Lftar 
If  agislri  Raifummh  Soisalb  ;'  and  a  oontemporarj  maiui* 
icript  nolo  in  ona  of  the  two  copies  of  the  book  in  tha  British 
Museum  corrects  the  former  appellation  to  Roger;  wfaife 
Yosaius  {De  Scient.  Mat.,  c.  18)  calls  him  John  Suiseth. 

SUIT  IS  a  legal  term  used  in  differei  ■,  sei  ses.  The 
Mord  which  is  the  Latin  form,  is  from  '  sequor,'  to 

follow  ;  and  heoao  tha  ganaral  maaniagflf  tha  matd  my 
be  dedaced. 

1.  A  suit,  in  tbe  sense  of  litigation,  is  a  proceeding  by 
whiab  any  laoal  or  oquitabla  right  is  panmad,  or  sought  to 
ha  an  (bread  m  a  court  of  jusiioa.  Whera  dia  ramady  is 

sought  in  a  court  of  law,  the  term  suit  is  synonymous  with 
action ;  but  when  the  proceeding  is  in  a  court  of  equity, 
tbe  terra  suit  is  alone  used.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts. 

'J.  Suit  of  court,  in  the  sense  of  an  obligation  to  follow, 
that  m,  to  attend,  and  to  assist  in  conslitulmg,  a  court,  is 
ailber  real  or  personal. 

Soilrraal,  or  ralhar  snit^tagal,  it  tha  obligataon  nnder 
which  all  tha  residents  widiin  a  laet  or  town  ata  bound,  in 
respect  of  their  alleciancc  as  subjects,  to  attend  the  king's 
criminal  court  for  the  district,  whether  held  before  the  king's 
officer  and  ca  i  li  li  ti  t:  slunrf's  tourn  [Tourn].  or  held  before 
tbe  Krantee«  of  iects  or  the  oQicers  of  such  grantees,  and 
callad  oourta-laet  [List.] 

8ait«Ber8onal  is  an  obligation  to  attend  tbaaivil  courts 
af  tba  hnd  under  whom  tbe  suitor  bolda  knds  or  tene- 
ments; and  this  is  either  suit>aarT{ee  or  sutt-custom.  If 
freehold  lands.  8lc  be  holden  of  tbe  king  immediately,  or,  as 
>t  IS  feudally  ten ni  1.  n  i  lnef,  suit  Ncrvire  is  performed  by 
attendance  at  tht;  cuuiuy  court,  the  court  held  by  the  king's 
oflii-er,  tlic  sheriff,  unless  the  lands,  &c.  consliluted  un  entire 
barony,  in  which  ease  the  suit  dcmandable  from  the  tenant 
was,  bis  attendanee  as  a  lord  of  parliament  If  freehold 
landa»  %t9.  ara  bald  oiMdiataiy  only  of  tlia  king;  but  imnia- 
diataljr  (or  in  ahiaf )  of  an  inlbrior  k>rd«  tha  anit  damandahla' 
is  attendance  at  tbe  court  baron  of  the  lord :  in  either  case 
suit-service  is  expressly  or  impliedly  reserved  upon  theerea* 
tion  of  the  tenui >  ,  [  ;\ri  1  i  In-  >i  rMces  to  be  rendered  for 
the  estate.  In  manors  |_Manor»J  where  there  are  copyhold, 
that  is,  customary  estates,  the  custom  of  the  manor  imposes 
upon  tba  WfjhiMK  an  obiigaiiao  to  attend  tba  lord's  e«a> 
tmMf  Mut;  hnt  M       ahBgrtiDB  ia  Ml  aihoMi  hr 


tonwB  to  tha  land  held  hy  the  oqpyhnldar.  hat  is  annexed 

by  custom  to  his  position  as  tenant,  the  suit  is  not  suit-ser- 
vice, but  suit-custom.  In  the  case  of  freehpldcrs  atieuding 
as  suitors  the  county  court  or  the  court-barnn  (as  in  the  case 
of  tbe  antient  tenant*  per  biiroiiiaiii  attending  parliament), 
the  suitors  are  the  judjes  of  the  court  both  for  law  and  fot 
fact,  and  the  sheriff  or  t  he  umler-sheriff  in  the  county  court, 
and  the  loid  or  his  biLward  in  the  court-baron,  are  only 
praaiding  offloan  witb  no  judicial  autboritr.  But  in  tha 
eriminal  jnriaAietfon  of  the  tonm  and  teat,  tha  ahaiUT  and 
the  grantee  of  the  leot.  or  bi<«  steward,  ara  the  jttdgea;  and 
the  suitors  act  only  a  subordinate  part. 

In  the  customary  court,  though  its  funetious  are  cunflned 
to  matters  of  a  civil  nature,  yet.  on  account  of  the  original 
baseness  of  the  eopybold  (enure,  tbe  judicial  power  is  vkollj 
in  the  lord  or  bis  steward. 

S.  Besides  suit  of  court,  secta  ad  cnriam,  thara  am  other 
species  of  personal  anil,  wbieb,  like  anit  of  court,  are  di- 
visible into  suit-eervira  and  auit-euatoni.  Of  these  the 
most  usual  is  suit  of  miil,  secta  ad  molendinum,  wh»-li  is 
where,  by  tenure  or  bv  custoin,  the  freehold  or  customary 
tenant  i<'boi::i  1  :    f^'dnd  his  corn  at  the kfd'a miU. 

SUIT  an.l  SKRVICE.  [Syix.] 

SULETIELM-l.  [Swedb:^.] 

8ULBYMAN.  tMooaa.  p.  986;  Souman,  Ibm  Al 
Havkm.] 

SULI,  a  mountainous  district  of  Southern  Albania,  which 
extends  in  length  about  30  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  20  mill's  in  brearith,  an(!  )s  i  |  ii  iiii  o  to  the  south  west 
from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  by  a.  strip  ol  iowlaiul  in  whifh  is 
Port  Fanari,  the  antient  Ela?a,  at  the  mouth  of  tlio  ;\ciienin. 
On  the  south-east  the  highland  of  Suh  is  bounded  by  the 
plain  of  Arta.  which  extends  to  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name.  Towards  tbe  north  Bali  borders  on  tba  district  of 
Paramfthia.  and  on  thai  <^  Jantna  towards  tba  north-east. 
Tile  river  Glyky,  the  antient  Acheron,  coming  from  the 
north,  flows  along  a  deep  valley  which  interiiecla  the  high- 
lands of  Suli,  and  after  being  joined  by  several  streams 
enters  the  Adriatic  at  Port  Fanari.  The  district  of  Suli  is 
I»rt  of  the  antient  Thesprotia,  one  of  the  three  great  divi- 
sions (^Epirus.  It  contains  eighteen  villages  or  hamlets,  of 
whieb  ten  or  eleven  are  in  the  highlands,  and  the  rest  in 
the  plain  at  tbe  foot  of  them.  The  mineipal  village,  called 
Mega  Scli,  and  by  the  IVnks  Kako  8n1i,  lies  on  a  hill  near 
thc  left  bank  of  the  Acheron  ;  not  far  from  it  is  tin-  village 
of  Kiapha,  and  higher  up  the  mountain  is  tliat  of  Kiingi. 
In  the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  prinri])al  vil- 
Isge  is  called  Securates.  Tbe  whole  population  of  Suli,  at 
tbe  time  of  the  war  with  Ali  Pasha,  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  12,000,  divided  into  about  thirty  tribes  or  clans,  each 
consisting  of  aevaral  ftmRiaa  related  or  allied  to  one  another. 
The  principal  tribes  were  the  Zavalla,  Botsari,  Zerva,  Pasati. 
and  Drako.  The  head  of  each  dan  was  styled  captain,  and 
led  his  contingent  in  war,  &ubiect  to  a  supreme  commander 
styled  Polemarch,  who  was  chosen  by  votes  for  the  time. 
Their  mode  of  fighting  was  that  of  partisans  orakinniahen, 
and  they  were  generally  good  marksmen. 

The  oral  language  of  the  Suliotes  is  the  Albanian,  but 
tbey  use  the  modem  Otaak  fiir  their  written  lantfMga. 
They  all  belong  to  the  Greek  or  Eastern  chureb.  Their 
appearance  and  costume  resemble  those  of  the  Alb  uiians, 
but  their  social  habits  and  traditions  are  more  like  those  of 
the  Greek  rui-.  Tim  mountains  of  Suli  produce  only  pasture 
for  cattle  and  timkier-iree*,  but  the  piuin  is  cultivated,  and 
produces  corn,  pulse,  and  other  provisions.  Tbe  houses  are 
rudely  built,  and  the  country  is  altogether  poor;  but  tbe 
almost  continual  state  of  warfare  in  which  the  Suliotes 
lived  towards  their  neighbours,  before  their  total  subjuga- 
tion, gave  them  the  means  of  supplying  their  wants. 

Suh  has  become  an  historicnl  i:  rune  on  account  of  its  loii^ 
strugi^lc  against  tiie  forces  of  Alt  I'a.-ha  of  Janina,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  po- 
litical condition  of  Epirus,  or  Southern  Albania,  previous  t<> 
that  epoch,  was  very  peculiar.  Tbe  country  was  divider!  into 
two  pashaUeks,  Janina  and  Dalvino;  but  several  districls. 
soeb  as  Bali  and  Ohimari,  were  Indepettdent  oounraniiies, 
often  at  war  with  the  pashas  sent  by  the  Porte,  and  at 
other  times  friendly,  hm  not  vnbject  to  them.  Other  dis- 
tricts, such  as  Ganliki.  Pai  ijniitlua,  Argym  i-^'i  in- 
habited both  by  Christians  and  MussulmiiiiA,  were  under 
the  rule  of  beys,  a  kind  of  feudal  lords,  tributary  to  the 
Porta,  but  often  at  variance  with  tbe  pashas.  Lastly,  there 
warutba  VenetiM  pswiSMlow  cf  ftewMi,  Parga,  and  Bn- 
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tnntft,  along  ibe  coast,  supported  by^  (b«  Vtmtinn 
of  the  neighbouring  islan  )  f  ('  rd'i  pr jtecied  by  the 
Venetian  navy,  which  aii-  1  iiidirL>ctiy  us  a.  ^lieck  ujion  tho 
"irbilrary  power  of  ihc  [  ;-  lia«,  afTDruinK  a  refuse  lo  ihose 
wbu  oscapfd  from  tUuir  tyranny,  and  auo  a  market  and  a 
place  or  supply  for  the  Christian  populatioD  of  Spirua.  The 
whole  inariiime  oooat  of  Bpiriu  was  in  a  laaiiiMr  oador  tho 
proieirtioii  of  Veoioe.  By  a  tmty  between  the  Port*  uni 
iht!  Venutian  senale,  no  Turkish  armed  ship  was  allowed  to 
t,Ai[  ilUg  ibo  Adriatic,  and  the  pashas  of  Epiriu  were  even 
forbidden  fran  oooftruoliiig  uiy  bottory  wtthio  m  nUo  of 
the  coust. 

In  the  war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  (l7dr-9'2),  the 
Sulioloa  were  among  tho  moat  active  parlisau^  of  Russia,  ' 
and  8uli  was  the  coatro  of  tb*  iasurraetion  against  the 

OtlOaUMk  Wbieh  broko  oat  Ut  TMiOUt  porta  of  Greece. 

Ibrahim  Poabo  of  Avlora.  and  Mven)  Doyt  of  Epirus, 

farourid  the  insurgents.  In  1789  AH  Pa^a  of  Jatiina 
sent  a  considerable  force  against  the  Suliotes,  who  defeated 
it  with  great  lo»s.  In  the  foUowinjj  year,  tho  Suhotes  hav- 
ing jouiud  With  ilic  Kle])htb  of  Pindus  and  other  moun- 
tainous districts,  ravau'ed  Acui  nania  as  far  as  the  Acheloua, 
without  distinction  of  Greeks  or  Turks,  and  they  afterwards 
ovwian  the  territory  of  Arta  and  Janina  uoder  the  very 
eyes  of  Ali  Paabo.  Tho  fluUolos  also  ooDtriboted  men  and 
money  to  the  naval  armament  of  the  eorsair  Lambro 
Canzani,  who  scoured  the  .C^c.in  Sea  n^a.n»t  the  Turks. 
But  tho  peace  of  I  7  9-2,  bolwcen  Ruis^u  <>itd  the  Porte,  left 
the  insiiigenl  Greeks  and  Epiroto*  exposed  to  the  fearful 
vengeance  of  the  Turks.  Alt  Pa»h»  underiuuk  to  exler- 
minate  the  Suliotes.  He  penetrated  with  a  large  foree  into 
tbeir  district,  and  took  Mega  Suit  fod  Ktapba,  but  boing 
desperately  anailod  by  the  people,  who  had  ntirod  lo  the 
mountains,  under  the  direction  of  George  Bolzari,  bis 
troops  were  completely  routed,  and  Ued  to  Janina.  Ali 
then  concluded  a  peace  or  truce  with  SuU,  which  lasted  a 
lew  years.  Upon  the  pariiiion  of  the  Venetian  states  in 
1797,  when  the  French  republicans  occupied  the  Ionian 
Inlands.  Ali.  affectii^  to  bo  friendly  towards  his  new  net{;b- 
bours,  and,  professing,  lika  tbera,  a  great  detestation  of  the 
old  VoQOtiaii  ariitooiitqr*  pmailad  upon  tba  Froneb  ceai> 
mander  to  o^arlook  tho  old  fsonvontion  with  Venko  about 
clujiinf;  iIkj  A  l  inrir,  rind  to  allow  Turkish  armed  vessels  to 
land  troup.->  sicit  HainniO,  which  surprued  in  the  night  the 
C'hiisiian  populalK>ii»  of  Niviiza  and  S»ii  Ba«ilio,  which  bad 
been  till  then  und«r  the  protection  of  Venice.  These  po* 
{lulations  were  partly  massacred  and  partly  carried  into 
alavarjr.  War  having  shortly  after  broken  out  between 
Franoa  and  the  Porte,  in  consequoooa  of  tho  Ftaoob  inva- 
aioo  of  Egypt.  Ali  Paslia  took  tha  onoctmiitf  of  fcttine 
upon  the  French  garrisoBi  of  Botrinto  and  Pferon,  ana 
gained  possession  of  those  places.  Par:;a  al  iie  preserved 
Its  independence,  and  remained  the  unly  ully  ui  the  Su- 
liotes. [Paroa.] 

In  May,  IbUl,  Ali  Paslta  began  a  war  of  extermination 
against  Suli,  and  at  iMt  Mweoaded,  as  mueb  hf  ttMohory 
Md  brihtfy  as  by  an  overwhelming  Ibrce.  in  conquering 
that  ttabbora  popidatkw.  [Ai.1  Pmba]  Manv  of  the 
Suliotes  fell  in  tlie  struggle,  others  were  murdered  by  All's 
soldiers,  many  of  the  women  threw  themselves  into  the 
river  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks;  and  the 
reslof  the  population,  about  4UU(),  contrived  to  reacli  Par^a, 
fi'oin  whence  tiiey  went  to  tho  Ionian  Islands,  then  under 
the  protection  of  Rusiia.  A  few.  trusting  to  the  promises 
of  Veil  Pfesha.  All's  son.  remained  in  their  desolate  villages. 
In  the  war  for  tho  independence  of  Greece,  a  body  of  Su- 
liotea  foogbt  at  Missolongi  against  tho  Tbrka,  and  they 
Were  for  a  time  in  the  pay  of  Cord  Byron. 

(Ciampolini,  Le  Guerre  dei  SullioUi  contro  Ali  Batcid  di 
Jannina,  Fkrancai,  Hohhomo^  IhMMU  is  Ma- 

nia.) 

SULLA  is  the  cognomen  of  a  branch  of  the  Patrician 

Ens  Cornelia.  This  branch  ohgiaally  bad  the  name  of 
ufus  or  RnAnin^wbieh  appean  to  havo  Mien  into  disuse, 
and  to  have  given  way  to  tba  nowoognoinen  SuUa.  which 
had  the  same  meaning  as  Rufita,and  was  first  borne  by  the 
Flamcn  Uialik, 

1.  Pl'hlius  CoHxr.Lios  Sulla  (GeUiuis,  i.  12.  J  16).  ■  ii  j 
wasPrai  i.  r  I'rbanus,  m  2 1 '2  ».c., and,  in  accordance  '.n^^i  an 
oracle  ttf  the  Siityiliue  books,  conducted  the  first  owlebratiuo 
of  the  Ludi  Apollinares.  Hence  he  is  said  to  have  received 
the  aumaaMttf  SibyUa,  which  was  subsequently  conirai-ied 
iota  Ivlln  or  8all||.  OUoro))..  Sat^  U  17  }  Jiu^  99C9^% , 


however  !■  Ibbuloos.  fbr  as  Rulba  and  SuHa  have  tba  lamo 

meaning,  it  is  m o'c  probable  that  tho  change  of  the  one 
name  for  the  other  ^'■;.so^lv  an  arbitrary  alteration.  Pluiorch 
(Sulla,  2)  states  liia:  im-  d  elator  Sulla  was  the  fi^^l  who 
bore  this  surname,  from  which  u  u  evident  that  Plutarch 
bad  read  tho  memoirs  of  the  dictator,  or  at  least  tlMt  part  In 
wbioh  thie  point  was  ezplainad,  very  eaiateaaiy. 

S.  P.  Omnmim  SiruA,  a  mm  of  tba  farmer  (I),  ma 
praetor  in  Sicily  in  the  year  B.C.  186.   (Liv.,  xxxix.  6,  8.) 

3.  Sekvius  Cornelivs  St^tLA,  a  brother  of  P.  Cornelius 
Sulla  ('2 j  l:i  iH..'  vt^ir  1'  ,  B.C.  he  was  one  of  tlu  ti  n 
Roman  comtnitsiouers  wiio,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  weru 
sent  to  Maoedonin  t»  nmuiga  lha  aSiiia  of  thai  ooaatTy. 
(Liv.,  xiv.  17.) 

4.  L.  CoRNKLius  Svuukt  tba  Ihther  of  tho  dklator  Bnltn. 
of  whom  nothing  is  known,  aicept  that  he  was  nai  a  man  of 
any  great  property.    (Pint.,  SuOa,  t.) 

6  L  C  i;N  KLius  Sulla  Feljx,  the  son  of  L.  C<>rneliu* 
Sulla  (4),  wih  i>orn  in  h.C.  13tt,  in  the  consulship  of  P.  Oir- 
nelius  Scipio  NaMca  Scrapio  and  D.  JuniuN  Brutus  Gal- 
laicus.  Woen  a  young  man  be  lived  for  a  coDHiderable  time 
at  Rome  in  lodginga,  and  in  the  same  house  with  a  fieedman, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  bis  lioaitod  means.  But 
be  appears  nevertheless  to  have  rocoivod'an  education  «« 
good  as  any  of  the  iltnatiious  young  Homans  of  that  timou 
(Sallust,  Jug..  96.)  He  Indalged  however  in  all  kinds  of  do- 
li;uu  lier*  ,  aci  1  woilicn,  orttii niimes,  and  bufTorrH  witc  liis 
lavaunlacunipar.ions  to  thr  I a^l  j ears  of  his  1  ife.  11  r  aj  penr* 
to  have  been  f  jrem  iit  aiiiDii^  the  fashionable  ^  noble* 
of  the  time,  and  was  always  an  especial  favourue  of  (he 
women.  His  stopntother  ktvad  him  liko  bcr  own  son,  and 
when  she  diedhaoama  iota  lha  pomomionof  all  her  profwrtv. 
N  icopoUa.  ona  of  hb  mjetraiaii.  who  poaieaiad  amwIleiOMO 
property,  also  bequeathed  it  all  to  him.  His  fortune  being 
thus  improved,  be  was  enabled  to  enter  into  competition  with 
olbiis  for  the  honours  uf  tht:  icjuiblic.  In  B.C.  1U7  he  was  ap- 
pointed quaefitor.  and  u;is  sniu  wuh  a  dotachmentof  horse  to 
join  the  army  of  Manus.  wli  j  wa*  then  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Jugurlba.  The  stern  warrior  was  at  first  somewhat 
indipiant  that  audi  an  apparanllv  oflbninata  yaong  nobia 
waa  aant  to  him  aaquaaaiar  in  Buali  an  in^artanA  oampaign. 
Bnt  8a1h.  althooarn  he  had  hitherto  appearad  totally  igno* 
rant  uf  militnrv  affairs,  soon  !«howci!  l.iiuself  lo  be  the  most 
activt;  and  ^-Kiliiil  olbcer  in  the  Roiu,»u  camp,  and  gamed  the 
confidence  ai>  1  [n  i  ii  on  of  Marius.  He  also  possessed  in 
the  bigbeiit  digrnr  ih.j  art  of  winning  the  affection  of  his  sol- 
dier*. (Sallu.M.  Jug.,  96.)  In  the  battle  of  Cirta,  Sulla 
commanded  the  liurse,  and  greatly  oontriboted  towards 
the  viciorv  over  Jugurtha  and  Boeohoa.  (Sallaet,  Jug^ 
101.)  After  thia  viotonr  Booehoa  bwan  his  treaeheroua 
negotiations  with  the  Romans,  and  Marios  aent  Sulla 
and  A.  Ma:i^us  as  amba--<satlors-  to  []•<■  king.  By  his 
duplicity  Sulla  induced  liocchus  to  iak.L-  a  decided  course, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that  Ju(>urtha  was  trea 
cherously  delivered  up  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans. 
(Sallust,  Juff..  lOS-lU.)  Sulla  was  so  proud  of  havteg 
ouldopa  the  JSumidian  king,  so  Ikmotu  for  his  oonninr 
and  pruitenre,  that  he  had  a  seal-ring  made,  on  wblen 
Boochus  was  represented  in  the  act  of  delivering  Jugurtha 
into  tlie  hands  of  Sulla ;  and  this  seal  be  used  to  the  end  of 
his  life.   (Piut..  SulU  3;  Plin,  ai§LlhL,  s»cviL4;  VaL 

Max.,  viii.  14,  A.) 

When  Mariu!<,  in  his  second  consulship  (1(J4  B.C.),  under- 
took the  war  against  the  Ctmbri  and  Teu tones,  lie  made 
Sulla  his  legate,  who  distinguished  himself  by  making  Co* 

fiilluB,  a  chieAain  of  the  Toetoaigi,  hianriiooer.  The  y«ar 
bllowing  Sulla  tamained  in  the  eanp  or  Ibriuaas  trihaooe 
militum.  and  again  distinguished  himself.  Bui  in  the  third 
year,  10'2  ii.C,  ne  left  Mariui  and  joined  thu  army  of  Lii- 
tatius  Catulus.  the  colleague  of  Marius,  who  was  atatioiioil. 
With  a  force  in  tbb  north  of  Italy.  Plutarch  a*cribe»  ibis 
step  of  Sulla  lo  the  jealousy  of  Mariua.  who,  be  says,  feared 
lest  bis  own  fkme  might  be  eelipaed  by  that  of  his  thboDOk 
But  the  reel  cause  of  this  movaaMOt  was  in  the  actual  staia 
of  things.  Sulla  must  have  been  aware  that  is  tho  army  of 
Catulus,  who,  although  a  good  man,  waa  not  an  able  general, 
I  is  '.f  rvicos  would  be  much  m  re  n^'-ftil  ;  and  that  there  was 
:i  iiiiK  fi  greater  sphere ufactiuiv  ^or  histnlenLs  as  an  otlicer 
Ilk  tl;L-  army  of  Catulus  liiiiu  m  liuu  nf  M.iruis.  If  there 
existed  an  iil>f«eling  at  all,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  tlie 
anatocratic  Sulla  felt  indignant  at  a  plebeian  being  elected 
oooaul  naintorraptadly  ona  year  «fUr  tba  other.  ftoUa. 
wliilf  «  Ik*  ffo^  arChlnlaitvaitlm  m«1  ofaH  tmfcf 
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tekinn*.  and  he  made  several  sucoeuful  expeditions  agaiiut 
tiia  Alpine  tribes.  On  one  occaiuon,  when  the  arai^  of  Ca- 
tiilus  benn  to  suffer  severely  front  want  of  pruvis>ua».  Sulla 
cootriTed  to  obiaio  tttoli  |d80(iAil  •inpliiM.  iImCmhIiuwm 
•oabled  to  send  aoBM  to  tbe  ariiiy  of  Hariw. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  (101b. c.)  Sulb  returnml  to 
Rome,  where  he  resumed  lui>  old  course  of  lifo.  lit^  did  not 
come  forwiird  as  a  canduialc  for  any  public  ollice  until  the 
Tear  B.C-  94,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  iho  praeiorship. 
But  be  was  not  elaetod*  Iweause  the  people,  as  he  himself 
atatod  ID  hisMsiBoinii  viabed  him  ftrat  to  bold  the  office  of 
aodilai,  aa  Ihay  oxpeetad  that  on  •nioriiif  od  the  aedileship 
he  would  amuse  them  with  magniftcent  gamae,  and  oxhibit 
African  beasts  in  Ibu  Circus,  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  a 
Inond  of  Bocclius,  who  vxiuld  easily  procure  for  him  rare 
and  beautiful  animal*.  (.Piut.,  Su//„  5.)  In  the  year  h.c. 
93  however  he  gained  his  object  by  canvassing  and  bribing; : 
he  was  made  praetor  urbanus  (m-^niyta  woXincq,  Pluu; 
comp.  Aurel.  VicL,  De  Vtr.  Illu^^ir.,  76),  and  exhibited  to  the 
people  the  games  which  they  had  exnecled  from  hit  lodilo* 
•hip.   (Plin^  Hut.  iVa/..  viii.  20.)  The  year  after  bia  praa* 

lo.ship  lie  a:- prijprrnj:ij[  t  iCilicii  willi  a  commission  to 

restore  king  Ari<ibui£aiii;s  u>  iii^  kin)»dom  of  Ciippadocta, 
ri  r:i  vhich  he  had  been  drivrii  luj^h  the  inlluence  of 
Miihrtdatea.  Thts  object  was  hoon  accompltshed  ;  and  this 
bold  and  sueeaasful  underukiny  excited  the  attention  of 
Anaeoa.  Uag  of  (be  Parthian*,  vbo.  white  Sulla  was  atay- 
iotf  soaiewbefWiMor  lboBophratet,aoaia  messenger  to  bull 
aolteiting  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people.  The  reqtiaat 
waseranted.  though  Sulla,  who  felt  the  honour  of  being  the 
ilrst  Roman  lo  wliuiii  sutli  an  Lipp'iration  wa^,  m-i  l  -  by  a 
Firthbn  king,  treated  Itiu  usubu.n^ador  with  liiiugiiiine»s 
and  arrogance.  In  b.c.  91,  when  Sulla  returned  to  Rome, 
Caiua  Censorinus  brought  against  bim  the  charge  of  rope- 
tundae,  or  roalrersatioB,  in  his  office  of  propraetor,  but  did  Ml 
ibUov  it  upw  In  tbia  year  tbe  Maiiie  or  Social  War  «oa- 
BMBeod,  and  ftr  a  time  dalajrod  die  oaflKreak  of  tbe  furioai 
hostility  belwi  1  n  M^rius  and  Sulla,  which  was  kindled  by 
i()parently  inv.sil  circumstances.  (Pint.,  SuU-,  f>.)  Both 
*Urias  and  Sulla  commanded  separate  divisions  of  the  Ro- 
man army,  attd  the  laiter  distinguished  himself  much  more 
than  Harms,  who  perhap*  already  began  to  incline  towards 
the  cause  of  the  Italians.  In  80  Sulla  was  legate  of  the 
consul  L.  Cato,  and  destroyed  tbe  Campaaian  town  of 
Stabiae.  CPUtL,  Hiti.  S'at..  id.  9.)  Uo  alao  dafintod  L. 
Ctneniiua  near  Pomiieii,  pursued  him  at  fkr  as  Nola,  and 
compelled  the  H'r;!! I;)  ii.i suhniLt.  In  Suniniuni  Vie  snrpriseiJ 
an'i  routed  the  Aim)  ut  MuUluts,  and  lihjk  Kouaauia  by 
storm  after  a  siege  of  three  hours.  ( Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ,,  i. 
SO.)  During  this  war  SuUa  left  nothing  untried  to  gain  the 
gMdwill  of  the  soldiers;  and  he  even  connived  at  their  gross 
esaaaaea.  Thus  arben  tiie  uldian  beat  to  death  with  aticks 
hi*  own  legato  Albimis.  a  nan  who  had  filled  the  olBea  of 
praetor,  Sulla  not  only  did  not  punish  thia  outrage,  but 
rather  boasted  of  it,  saying  that  his  men  would  fight  all 
the  better  for  ',t.  (P  'li  ,  Suil-,  f .)  When  the  time  ap- 
proached for  electing  the  coiiauis  lor  the  year  followini;, 
Sulla  went  to  Rome  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate.  Hiit 
succeasful  campaigns  had  gained  him  such  popularity,  that  be 
was  almoet  unanimously  aloolod  eonsul  for  the  year  B.C.  8tf. 
(Velloi.  FU..  ii.  17.)  Ha  waa  now  in  the  ftirtf-ninth  year  of 
bk  ago.  His  eolleague  waa  Q.  Pompeius  Ralba.  who  ob- 
iaine<l  Italy  as  his  province.  Sulla  had  Asia  and  the  com- 
luaad  in  the  war  against  Mitliridates.  Tlie  Social  War  was 
still  goini;  on,  and  Slariui  was  not  only  cxas\>eraletl  because 
hia  former  quaestor  was  now  bis  equal,  but  was  at  tbo  same 
line  anxious  to  Ket  the  command  in  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dalM»  and  with  tbia  view  he  persuaded  tbe  tribune  P.  Sul- 
pietua  to  give  him  hia  assistance  in  depriving  Sulla  of  the 
power  intrusted  to  him.  A  direet  attempt  to  thia  elRMt 
would  have  been  imprudent  Marina  and  Sulpicius  tbera> 
fere  first  tried  to  gam  the  interest  of  the  U  i' m  jllies,  and 
to  identify  the  popular  cau!<e,  represenied  by  Marius,  with 
thai  of  the  allies.  With  this  view  Sulpicius  proposed  two 
Bseasures,  first,  to  recall  those  who  had  been  exiled  on  ac- 
eount  of  the  support  tbey  had  given  to  the  allies ;  and, 
amndly,  to  dianibala  tboM  Italiaaa  who  had  obtained  the 
Aanebiae,  hat  had  bean  fi»med  into  now  tribei,  anong  the 
thirty-five  oM  tribe*,  the  object  of  which  was  to  increase  tbe 
weight  of  tfceu  suffraj^e.  (Liv..  Epit.,  77  ;  Appian.  />  BeU. 
Civ.,  L  44.)  These  proposals  met  with  the  tti  >  i  <li  ti  i minato 
eppoaition  ftom  the  old  citiaena.  and  tbe  Forum  b«came  tbe 
anM«riwtiblatwlnM»  Tba  papain  pai^,  bgr  Ibrihn 


most  nameroua,  would  oave  carried  the  day,  bot  Sulla,  who 
was  with  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  NoU,  returned 
to  Rome,  and  in  order  to  put  an  end  lo  the  violent  praeeed- 
logs  in  tboFonin,  be  and  hia  eoUeague  proclaimed  a  justt- 
tiun  for  aoveni  daya.  But  Sulpieiusand  his  party,  armed 
with  dagger!;,  appeared  in  iln  Fn;  uni.  'It  clared  ihe  proolama- 
tion  of  tlio  c^itisu'  s  [()  III'  i.i;  la  w  fu  I,  aiiti  endeavoured  to  com- 
pel them  toiLpual  thu  jusiKiiiiii.  This  a^ain  increaserl  the 
tumult,  and  Fompeius  wa&  obliged  to  take  to  (tight,  and  bis 
son.  who  bad  married  a  daughter  of  Sulla,  was  murdered. 
SuUa  himself  who  had  Mcaped  into  the  honae  of  Mariui* 
was  dragged  forth  and  compelled  to  n^Mat  ^  jvatttinn, 
after  which  he  returned  to  his  army  at  Nola.  In  the  mean 
time  the  rogations  of  Sulpicius  were  carried,  and  the  com- 
mand in  the  war  against  Mithridaies  was  given  to  Mahut. 
When  ihe  messengers  from  Rome  came  to  the  camp  of 
Sulla  with  or^lers  for  him  to  surrender  the  command,  the 
soldiers,  who  loved  Sulla,  and  who  were  of  opinion  Uiat 
Marius  would  not  load  them  to  Asia,  where  they  expeetad 
a  rieh  barveai  orbooty.aaUed  on  Snlla  to  lead  than  to  Rooa. 
Several  olBoeia  in  the  earap,  who  were  opposed  to  civil  war, 
rcTtrfr!  to  the  city,  \vl.:lr.  rinmhers  of  othLT  persons  flocked 
trom  the  city  lo  the  i  .'.in]i  u;  Suila.  All  m^i.s  itid  omens,  to 
which  Sulla  pretondeil  lu  ;i: tribute  greai  iiMpinance.werc  in 
his  favour,  and,  with  the  uecluration  that  he  was  going  to 
deliver  Rome  from  iit  tyrant^^  he  marched  with  six  legioms 
against  the  citv,  which  he  took  by  atonn.  A  battle  fulkiwed 
within  tlie  walla,  in  whieh  liariui  and  hia  party  were  de> 
feated.  Mariut  escaped  to  Africa,  and  Sulpicius.  betrayed 
by  one  of  his  slaves,  was  put  to  death.  Sulla  and  his  col- 
league on  thi^  (jrca^iun  prevented  the  soldiers  as  much  as 

Ejssible  from  conuaucmg  any  outrage  upon  the  citizens, 
esidea  the  two  leaders  ot  the  popular  party,  ten  others  were 
declared  enemies  of  the  republic,  their  property  was  con- 
inalad,  and  agents  were  sent  in  all  directions  to  discover 
then,  and  either  to  put  them  to  death  or  to  deliver  them 
np  to  the  eonauls.  (Appian,  DeBM.Civ.,  i.  60 ;  Plot.,  Sull., 
10.) 

After  this  defeat  of  the  Man^n  pari\,  SL;liri  repealed  the 
laws  of  Sulpicius,  but  In.'  Iiatl  iici  Icsurc  ['.T  n  tTidrough 
reform  of  tbe  constitution,  which  he  appears  to  have  con- 
ceived about  this  time,  as  bis  soldiers  were  anxiona  toba  M 
to  Asia.  Appian  indeed  asoribeaaonoof  the  nost  inpor- 
unt  regulations  of  Sulla  t»  thk  lino^  and  it  ia  not  irapro- 
babla  that  the  law  which  enaotad  that  no  neaanre  should 
he  hraught  before  the  people  whieh  bad  not  previously  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  sonati-,  ami  nnother  'lex  unciaria; 
Fest..  #.  V.  'unriaria  lex'),  by  w  liRii  some  disputes  between 
(lt>btijrs  and  iMetlriors  respecting  the  r.iti>  i.it  interest  wefe 
settled,  belong  to  this  period.  The  other  measures,  also 
mentioned  by  Affjan,  may  have  been  discussed  at  tbe 
time,  but  thaf  were  not  earried  icto  eiEsOt  ontil  the  dietator* 
ship  of  Salla.  Ha  tanained  at  Rome  natH  the  eonanli  for 
the  year  following  were  elected.  The  consuls  for  the  year 
ax.  87  were  Cn.  Oetavius  and  L.  Cinna.  The  latter  was  a 
man  of  the  popular  party,  an  1  S  ilta,  pretending  to  he  glad 
to  see  that  the  people  made  of  their  freedom  in  tbe 
elections,  contented  himself  with  making  Cmna  promise 
with  an  oath  that  he  would  not  disturb  the  actual  order  of 
things.  Sulla  in  the  meanwhile  felt  that  his  life  waa  net 
quit*  lafe  at  Rome,  and  woa  therafera  conatantljr  aeooni* 
paaied  hv  a  atrong  body-iruard.  A  ibort  tine  after,  the 
tribune  M.  Virginius,  instigatefl  by  Cinna,  prosecuted 
Sulla,  who  however,  without  any  concern  about  it,  v^ent 
to  Capua  to  undertake  the  command  of  his  army,  and 
to  prooeed  with  it  to  Greece,  where  he  intended  to  com- 
mence operations  against  Milhridatee.  He  landed  at  Dyr- 
raehium.  collected  the  Roman  troops  ataiioned  in  Oreeee^ 
and  marched  towards  Athens,  which  Arohebtia,  the  genamt 
of  Mithridatesk  bad  nada  hia  head^wwlin.  After  along 
siege  and  a  desperate  dehnee,  Athena  waa  lahen  bf 
storm  (86  s  c.),  and  the  garrison  of  the  Acropolis  was  soon 
compelled,  by  want  of  water  and  provisions  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Pirsoeus  also  fell  into  ilie  hands  of  thi-  victor. 
(Plot.  SulL,  11.  &c;  Appian.  Mithnd.,  28-43.)  Sulla,  who 
received  no  aappKaa  from  Italy,  did  not  scruple  to  make  use 
of  the  rich  treasurea  of  tbe  Graek  temples,  and  treated  with 
scorn  those  who  exhorted  bin  not  to  provoke  the  anger  of 
the  gods.  Athens  suffered  severely,  and  many-of  ita  moat 
magnificent  buildings  and  works  of  art  perishM  on  this  nc- 
cajiion,  for  Sulla's  anger  had  been  provoked  during  Lhe 
siege  by  the  insulting  conduct  of  A  nation,  tboo  tyrant  of 
Athana.  ANhohuia  aaOaetad  aU  hli  fbraa  in  Ofaaea.  and 
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after  bavin|^  r««»lv©d  ^rreat  remforcemcnls  from  Asia,  he 
«U  determinud  to  dispute  with  Sulla  the  posseksion  of 
Greece.  Though  the  Roman  array  wa«  far  inferior  to  that 
of  Archelaus,  Salla  ^ined  two  viotorim,  one  at  Chaeronea 
(■.c:  and  Um  othar  at  Orobomenoa  ia  BcBotift  (M  B.C.), 
•fkar  vliieh  h*  dMtiwad  the  towna  of  Amhadon,  Lairmna, 
and  Halsae.  (Plut.  Suil.,  26.) 

.\Uhoup;h  Sulla  might  now  ooosider  himself  master  of 
Gieere,  iirjd  iniKht  havt  rarr  -sdon  the  war  asainst  Mithri- 
dales  wiih  the  best  hopes  oi  succ««s.  he  thouj^ht  it  advisable 
not  to  drive  Milhndates  to  oxtromities,  and  thcreforo  con- 
aanled,  soon  after  his  landing  in  A!«ia.  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
him  (81  B.C.).  [MiTHKin&TM.]  There  were  however  other 
taaMiia  for  wishing  tn  put  an  end  to  the  war.  ]>aring  hit 
abMDoa  from  Italy  the  popular  party  had  raeovered  Ita 
asrendency,  and  Ins  own  party  was  almost  annihilated  :  his 
instttutiniis  wore  abolished,  his  hou»e  was  destroyed,  and  ^ 
his  properly  confiscated,  and  he  himself  was  declared  an 
enemy  ot  the  republic.  The  most  distinguished  senators 
bad  been  obl^ed  to  take  refuge  in  his  camp  in  Greece,  and 
thay,  tocalhar  with  his  wife  Caaeilia  Metella,  who  hiid  like- 
wiao  Haid  firom  Rome,  urged  and  aatreated  him  nottoKmake 
them.  Two  yaan  before  the  peace  with  Mithridates,  the  con- 
sul L.  Valeriut  Flaeeua,  who  was  of  the  popular  parly,  had 
appeared  v  it'i  a  ttL-M  and  an  army  m  llie  Ionian  Sea,  under 
the  pn-tuxi  of  carryinc;  on  the  war  against  Mithridates,  but 
perhaps  with  the  secret  intention  of  attacking  Sulla.  This 
plan  honovor  had  uul  hvoa  realised,  for  Valerius  Flaccus 
was  murdcixd  lu.c.  86)  hy  bis  own  legate  C>l!faihrtt»  who 
plaood  himself  at  the  baaA  of  the  UoajpB,  and  wu  woaaaaful 
tti  aavaml  engai^eraaDta  with  th«  amy  of  If  ithridattt.  After 
Sulla  h  id  concluded  a  peace  with  the  king  in  the  plaints  of 
Ti'uas,  he  set  out  agaiast  Fimbria,  who  was  stationed  with 
hi>  army  in  liie  neighbourhood  of  Thyatira  in  Lydia, 
Fimbria,  i>eing  betray^  by  hiA  own  soldiers,  put  an  end  to 
his  life.  (Plul.,  Smll,  25.) 

Sulla  watnow  at  liberty  to  return  with  his  army  firom  Asia 
to  Italy,  but  he  had  still  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  hiaaoldiera, 
who  had  aKpeoled  to  enneh  thamaelvaa  in  the  wmr  against 
Mitliridatea.  To  laiie  tbeneeawarr  monaj.  Salht  nisorlod  to 
the  most  oppressive  measitres.  Every  provincial  was  ob- 
liged to  s^ive  to  every  soldier  i)uarii  re<l  in  his  bouse  every 
day  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  and  to  provide  him  and  as  many 
as  be  might  choose  to  mvite  with  a  daily  meal.  Besides 
thia,  a  very  heavy  contribution  of  20.000  talents  was  raised ; 
in  ahoft,  Snlla  traaled  the  country,  which  he  pretended  to 
have  deliTored.  like  that  of  an  enemy.  (Plat..  Suil.  2ft.) 
After  he  bad  thus  aeeumd  the  attaduneat  of  bit  soldiers,  he 
left  the  province  of  Asia,  intmtted  the  two  lemons  of 
Fimbria  to  Ins  legate  L.  Licinius  Murena  (Appian,  Mithrid., 
64>,  and  !>ailt)d  with  his  tleot  and  th^  remaindernf  hi«  nrmy. 
about  30.000  men,  from  Epitesus  to  Pua-eus.  At^er  a 
voyage  of  three  days,  be  reached  Athens.  Ue  took  the 
library  of  Apalltoon,  the  father  of  Aristioti.  which,  ocoording 
to  Athaoaua  (v.,  |k  211,  tot4%  beloniad  to  Atbaaion.  and 
whieih  eontainad  mott  of  the  wwka  ef  llieophntttaa  and 
Aristotle.  Sulla,  who  was  well  able  to  appreciate  such  a 
trea<iurc.  earned  it  wiih  hiiii  to  Rome.  [AaiBTOTLR.]  While 
in  Gree' e.  Sulla  h;id  an  attack  of  the  out,  of  whicli  he  was 
cured  by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath«  uf  ifidepsus  in  Eubcea. 
During  bis  short  stay  there  be  indulged  in  his  usual  diver- 
Monat  lod  apvnl  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  company 
ef  aetere  and  datMaiBi  Be  then  marched  with  his  army 
towards  the  north,  thfoagb  Tbasaaly  and  Haeadonia  to 
Dyrrachiuro.  and  carried  nil  amy  Over  to  Brundusiom  in 
1200,  or,  aecording  to  Appian  (Df  Bfi!.  Civ  ,  i.  79),  in  1600 
ships.  Thii  pa»»age  probably  took  place  ui  tho  spring  of 
the  year  a.C.  b3. 

The  forces  of  the  hostile  parly  m  Italy  amounted  to 
800,000  men.  iVeU.PaU,  ii.  S4.)  Cinna  had  increased  his 
juepaiatiena  aa  aoon  aa  he  heard  thet  Sulla  waa  on  bis  way 
to  Italy.  In  eonaaqoeiee  of  a  letter  whidt  Solhi  wfaUe  yet 
in  Asia  had  addressed  to  the  senate,  it  had  been  decreed 
that  nev'Oliaiions  shoutd  be  entered  into  in  order  to  effect  a 
rec-uni  iliat ion  between  Sul  :i  ari  I  his  eneintcs,  and  that 
Citiiva  and  tJarbo,  then  ouiisuls,  should  make  ni>  further 
preparations  for  war.  But  the  consuls  paid  no  attention  to 
this  decree,  and  made  pieparations  for  oarrjing  an  army 
into  Dalmalia,  in  order  to  hrnig  the  war  toa  cioae  in  Greece. 
But  whan  a  |inrt  of  the  mrmy  wu  already  ttanaiierted  to  Dal> 
matia,  a  mutiny  broke  out  amonf  the  loldier*.  and  Cinna  was 
lEurdered.  84  li.c.  (.\ppian,  Dff  B^lf.  Civ.,  i,  78  ;  Liv.,  Epil., 
•3.1  The  popular  party,  deonved  of  their  leader,  bad  no  alter- 


nativebut  to  continue  their  resistance  or  to  fall  victims  lathe 
vengeance  of  Sulla,  who  had  decLu  i  i)  tint  he  would  pardon 
none  of  hts  enemies.  The  Italians  had  made  common  cause 
with  the  democratic  party,  for  they  had  reason  to  think  that 
Sulla  would  be  the  last  man  to  leave  them  in  the  eiyojmeat 
of  the  rights  whieb  they  had  lately  acquired.  Bat  Salla 
endea\'oured  to  deprive  bis  enemies  of  this  support,  and 
while  he  led  his  army  iVom  Brundusium  through  Calabria 
and  Apulia  into  Campania,  he  carefully  prevented  his 
soldiers  from  doinj;  any  injury  either  tn  the  fields  or  the 
towns  of  the  Italians ;  and  he  even  enlere<l  into  negotiali  nis 
with  some  of  them,  and  assured  them  that  he  would  not 
attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their  newly-acquired  rights. 
(Liv.» BpU^  M.)  Many  itoaiansof  dittinetkn  alao»  who  bad 
ibrmerly  shown  thenielvea  rather  neutral,  aoeh  as  Pompey, 
joinetl  h;s  artny,  and  increasc-d  his  forces  conNiderably.  In 
the  first  battle  which  Sulla  fought  with  the  consul  Nar- 
banus  in  the  neighbourhood  '  f  (Jipua,  he  wa-  >u  cf  -tu] 
and  while  a  truce  was  concluded  with  this  coaquere<J  enemy 
the  army  of  the  other  consul,  L.  Seipio,  was  persuaded  to 
abandon  their  genaraL  In  the  year  following  (b.c-62), 
wlien  young  Marina  and  On.  Papirina  Cerbo  were  conaula. 
the  war  assumed  a  more  aerioot  wpeet.  Marius  undertook 
the  protection  of  Rome  and  Ijitiura,  and  Carbo  that  of 
Elruria  and  Umbria.  Marius  however  was  defeated  by 
Sulla  in  the  baitle  of  Sacriportns,  upon  which  he  fled  to 
Praeneste,  and  Rome  was  taken  by  the  conqueror,  after  the 
praetor  L.  Damaaippus,  at  the  request  of  Marius,  had  put  to 
death  a  great  nttmoer  of  iiohl«e»  and  among  them  even  a 
pontilhx  nwKiBMHb  who  ««•  aiNpaotod  of  aeeratly  annport- 
ing  the  eauae  of  Bulla.  Ceriw,  who  waa  adoeaaeively  at> 
tacked  by  Metellus  Pius,  Pompey,  and  Sulla  hiras^elf,  was 
compelled  to  s^-ek  refuse  ui  Africa,  after  be  had  made  a 
useless  attempt  to  rescue  Marius,  who  was  besieged  in 
Praeneste  by  Q.  Lucretius  Ofella.  The  Samnites  and  Lu- 
canians,  who,  under  the  command  of  Pontius  Telesinus  and 
M.  LanponiuSk  likewise  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  relieve 
Praeneate,  and  then  marched  against  Rome,  were  defeated 
in  a  great  battle  at  the  Colline  nta,  in  which  both  anni^ 
fought  desperately  (B.C.  82).  Tie  number  of  the  sbin  on 
that  day  is  slated  to  have  been  50,000.  Sulla,  in  his  inve- 
terate haired  of  the  Saniniie*.  on  the  third  day  alter  this 
victory,  ordered  several  thuu^ands  of  them,  who  had  been 
made  prisoners,  to  be  cut  down  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
During  the  tine  that  this  slaughter  was  Ming  eo.  Sulla  held 
a  meeting  of  the  eanate  near  the  scene  of  horror*  and  when 
Uw  aanalaia  heemne  noaasy  at  the  groana  of  the  dying  pri- 
soners,  he  told  tbem  to  listen  to  what  he  was  proposing,  and 
not  to  mind  what  was  doing  outside.  (Appian.  DeBell.  Civ  ,  i. 
84-94;  Liv.,  EjAt.,  m  ;  PluU,  Ssdl.,  30.)  This  victory  was 
soon  followed  by  the  taking  of  Praeneste.  The  Romans 
who  were  found  there  among  his  enemies  were  pardoned, 
bill  the  Samnites  and  Praenesiines.  amounting,  aooording  to 
Plutarch,  to  l3,0<Hk  iMa  put  to  the  swoid.  Ifarina  per- 
cuadedaelavetopiutan  end  to  his  life. 

B«^*t  vietory  WM  new  complete,  although  eometowna  of 
Italy  still  continued  to  offer  resistance,  and  although  the 
war  was  continued  in  .Vfnca  by  (Jarho  and  in  S]iaiii  by  Ser- 
torius.  Sulla  gratified  lus  vengeance  hy  proM-riptiuiis,  an 
invention  of  bis  own,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  get  rid  of 
those  whom  he  had  to  fear,  and  to  reward  bis  frienda  and 
hia  aoMiertk  Many  thousands  wete  proscribed,  that  ii^  arere 
declared  out  of  the  proteetion  of  the  law,  and  any  one  iraa 
authori<;ed  to  kill  them;  and  tboae  who  killed  a  proscribed 
person,  or  gave  notice  of  hit  plaee  of  concealment,  received 
two  lalenis  a«  a  reward,  and  those  who  gave  shelter  tu  une 
forreiie^l  their  own  lives.  Lists  containing  the  names  of  i)<r 
proscribed  were  put  up  in  public,  and  iiuw  names  were  coii 
stantty  added.  The  property  of  the  prosenbed  was  sciied 
and  publicly  sold  or  given  atMy*  The  eeDiequences  were, 
aooonliog  to  the  will  of  the  Ijiant^  la  ntend  to  the  de- 
aeondanta  of  the  praeeribed,  inasauoh  aa  tbev  were  to  be 
excluded  from  a'.l  honour?i  und  public  offices,  lloiiie  «as  in 
a  state  of  uller  consternation.  Bill  the  ven^'eance  uf  8ull;i 
was  not  (onfincfl  to  the  city.  All  the  Italians  who  ha<l  in 
any  way  opp«K»ed  the  party  of  Sulla  were  punished  in  tiie 
same  manner,  and  numlu  rs  ot  iliem  wen  murdered  and 
their  property  eoofiioated.  Whole  ciUea  were  pttniabed  by  the 
imposition  of  heavy  tnea,  or  by  the  demolition  of  thair mtif  • 
eatiana.  SuUa  moreover,  according  to  Appian,  sent  twenty- 
time,  or,  aeoording  to  Livy.  forty-seven  legions  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  garrisons  among  the  towns  of  Itafy,  and  granted 
to  tbem  the  Roman  franchise,  together  with  the  landa 
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bmun  which  be  bad  (akeii  Uova  tbeir  former  on  iiers.  In 
the  aame  manner  as  he  thus  lecured  for  himself  a  strong 
party  in  the  towns  of  Italy,  be  formed  at  Home  for  the 
security  of  bis  own  person  a  body-guord  consisting  of  ten 
ttMNiiiKMl  flam,  to  whom  b*  gwre  their  fiMMloai  and  th« 
ihmefaiM,  and  iilio  ware  eallad.  afttf  th«ir  patron,  Comdii. 
The  people  were  thus  silenced  by  fear,  udJ  all  the  artn  oom- 
roitt«?'l  by  the  tyrant  wcie  ratiflwJ  by  a  decree  gf  the  peoplu 
(Appiaii.  De  BeU.  Ctv..  07),  and  a  ^iH  equestrian  siaiue 
wtt»  erected  to  him  in  fi  Diii  of  liiu  roittra,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion '  ComeUiM  Sullu,  liuporator  Felix.' 

SaUa  UMr  canted  the  senate  ta  naaw  an  iotarrex,  and 
Valerim  Flaecat  being  oppoiniod,  Sulla  made  him  pro- 
pose to  ibe  senate  to  appoint  a  dictator  to  regulate  the  amirs 
of  Rome  and  Italy.  In  accordance  with  hit  own  expressed 
wish,  Sulla  was  made  dictator  (b.c  82).  an  odice  which  bad 
not  existed  for  the  last  120  years,  and  which  ho  was  per- 
mitted to  hold  as  long  as  be  pleased.  In  order  however  to 
leave  tn  the  people  some  appearance  of  liberty,  he  pefo:iittt;d 
them  tu  elect  consuls  as  usual,  and  he  himself,  in  B.C.  SO, 
held  the  offioe  of  eoiuul  io  addition  to  that  of  dictator,  in 
the  fear  B.C  fit,  he  enjofod  a  triunph  fat  bs  vietoriee  in 
Uii.'  war  against  Milhridates,  and  his  splendid  games  and 
i.Mstii  gs.  which  ktted  for  several  davs,  made  the  people 
forget  Cur  a  time  their  wretched  condnwn  (Appian.  i)e 
BeU.  Civ^  101.)  After  bis  triumph  he  ciaiined  the  surname 
of  Falot,  and  pretended  that  all  his  success  asj:ainst  his 


not  abolished  after  his  death,  but  most  of  his  laws  con- 
tinued in  force  down  to  ihf  latest  times  of  the  empire. 
His  legislation  embraced  a  great  variety  of  sulgeete.  A  liat 
of  his  laws,  logetbar  with  a  critical  examination  af  thaif 


itm  to  the  Ihvour  of  the  gods,  especially  of 
Venna,  vbieh  he  bad  enjoyed  from  hie  early  youth.  Hence 
ha  alao  railed  himself  Bpaphroditas.  But  altliougb  he 
Kometimeii  nfferted  ^titude  towards  the  gods,  in  reality  be 

tart.Ml  liii!  •  L  1  Li;  them,  and  be  did  not  scruple  to  plunder 
tiicir  tempie^  ai  d  to  treat  with  scorn  and  contempt  the 
Sibils  which  appeared  to  dalat  bin  ffom  hia  aaeriMgiolu 
octiotu.    (Plui.,  Suit..  1 2.) 

AHar  Sulla  had  completely  annihilated  the  popular  party. 
He  began  to  diiaet  hia  attantaon  to  a  reform  in  the  oonati- 
tufion  and  m  the  adninittratton  of  justjea.  Saebarne.  a 
treat  admirer  of  the  pi>litic<il  wisdom  of  Sulla,  divides  all 
hiij  law&  which  are  known  under  the  iianio  of  '  Lc^'i-s  CVir- 
neliae,'  into  three  great  classc*  : — I.  consliiulional  re^ula■ 
tion»;  2.  criminal  laws;  and  3.  those  which  were  intended 
to  improve  public  morals. 

The  aonetitntional  btws  of  SnUa  vara  intended  to  restore 
tba  old  aiiMoeratie  Arm  ef  tba  repuhlje»  but  such  a  restora- 
tion eould  only  be  a  matter  of  Ibrm,  as  it  bad  no  longer  its 
bold  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Homant.  As  a  politi- 
run,  Sulla  was  one  of  those  short-^i^hteil  men  wlio  believe 
that  old  institutionit  cuti  bo  revived  or  ]>re>crvc<l  by  the 
mere  lelter  of  the  law,  ihoiiKh  that  which  formerly  alone  ; 
gave  stubility  to  thorn,  tbe  spirit  of  the  tiation,  ha:^  become  [ 
•nlireiy  altered.  Tbe  oonsequeoee  vaa  that  tbe  <»>ttititu-  ' 
iwn  of  SuUa  did  not  anrvive  aim  manjr  yaan.  The  princi- 
pal part  of  bia  tvlbrai  eondtted  tn  depriving  the  eomitia 
triliuta  <)r.-ill  llieii  le','isl;iti\e  and  judicial  powers,  and  of  the 
ni^iit  to  elect  the  members  of  the  fjreat  eolle(;es  ol'  priests, 
Mtiich  the  people  had  excrci&ed  for  some  lime.  He 
left  to  the  <H>mitia  of  the  tribes  only  the  power  to  elect  tbe 
inferior  magistrates,  as  tribunes,  aediles,  and  quaestors. 
The  power  of  tbe  tribunes  of  the  people  thus  received  a 
fatal  blaw.  6oma  writers  are  of  opinion  that  Sulla  abo- 
liiiMd  the  assembUes  of  the  tribes  altogether.  The 
whole  of  the  legislative  power  was  given  to  the  Oomitia 
Centuriata,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  no  le(i;i$lative  mea- 
sure cotild  l)e  brought  before  them,  without  having  pre- 
^i-msly  received  ibe  sanclion  of  the  senate.  He  also  allowed 
no  appeal  to  the  people  from  tbe  sentence  of  a  magis- 
tratai  Tbe  vacancies  which  had  occurred  in  tbe  senate 
thrvugb  tba  teta  eaiamitiaa  vara  flUad  up  |w  the  admis- 
ftoo  of  300  of  tbe  most  dntinfniidied  ei|nila*  (Appian, 
/>  BeU.  Ci^- ,  L  100).  [SexatpsT)  He  increased  the  num- 
ber of  pontiff*  and  augurs  to  fifteen.     [Aubur  ;  Po.v- 

TIKSX.) 

Sulla  appears greMest  in  bi»  laws  relatin;;  to  the  aduimis- 
tration  of  juktice.  All  the  Roman  writers  n^^ree  that  Sulla 
tba  jttdida  (either  the  publica  and  pnvato,  or  the 
raieaa)  Id  the  senate.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  an 
lit  itf  the  various  kuaa  laiatinf  to  arimiaal  and  oivil 
Jarjadietion ;  but.  before  tbe  time  of  BoIIb,  the  erimtnal 
legislation  o!"  Rome  was  extremely  imperfect,  and  he  was 
tbe  ttrit  who  brought  order  and  system  into  this  important 
'lof  admiBitiiatimi;  and  tbiapariaf  bit  ' 


and  landanqr.  najr  b«  iaund  in  tba  urwrin 
tioned  at  tbe  and  of  tfaia  article. 

Tile  laws  which  Sulla  enacted,  with  n  r  irw  to  improve 
the  slate  of  public  raoraU.  related  chiefly  to  marriage  and 
luxurv  (li^'i  n  iinluariae).  But  Sulla,  though  anxious  to 
improve  ine  moral  condition  of  the  people,  was  the  last  man 

(Ttat^ftiOtM;  Com* 


10  observe  any  laws  of  the 

After  tba  amibifattion  of  all  bia  anamioa.  and  tbe  esta- 

blisbment  of  a  new  order  of  thingN  Sulla  once  rm  r, 
a  desire  to  enjoy  those  pleasures  to  which  ho  iiad  b^en 
addicted  from  his  early  youth,  and  witiioul  the  intenuptiou 
necessarily  ariAiug  from  being  al  the  head  of  the  repubiic. 
Accordingly  be  dtd  not  accept  the  consulship  for  the  year 
8.C.  70,  and  soon  aAar  declared  to  tbe  assembled  paopla 
thai  ba  Mignad  bia  povar  and  dignity  of  dietator,  and  that 
ba  via  raaiqr  Io  randar  an  aaeount  Io  tbam  of  ibo  mannar 
in  vbieb  he  bad  exorsiMd  bli  power.  Aa  night  have  been 
oxpcc'e  d,  10  "ino  VLotured  to  take  him  at  his  wn- !  ,  nr.!  v  one 
youui(  luaii  is  said  to  havedsred  to  accuse  lum,  and  to  have 
fiTiloweil  llie  ex  dictator  on  his  way  homo  with  bitter  invei> 
livea,  to  which  SuUa  only  made  ibis  calm  remark  :  'Tiiis 
youth  will  prevent  any  one  in  future,  after  having  once 
acquired  great  power,  from  being  inoiinad  to  la^  it  duwu.* 
Tbe  abdication  of  Sulla  in  the  height  of  bit  power  baa 
called  ibrth  tbe  admiration  of  both  antient  and  modem 
writers ;  but  an  accurate  examination  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Rome  and  Italy,  and  a  consideration  of  the  sensual  div 
position  of  Sulla,  deprive  this  act  of  much  of  its  apparent 
magnanimity.    As  regards  hit  own  inclination,  ii  can  only 
be  said  that  bis  love  of  pleasure  unincumbered  by  publio 
affairs  was  greater  than  his  love  of  power.    The  lo.uuo 
Comelii  lamainad  after  hia  abdication  aa  attaobad  to  bhn  aa 
they  had  baan  beflMOk  and  th^  veiw  mady  to  take  up  arma 
for  tbeir  patron  at  any  moment,  as  their  own  safety  de- 
pended upon  his.    The  party  of  Sulla  was  in  possestston  of 
all  tlie  power  at  Rome,  and  in  Italy  his  numerous  legions 
weie  a»  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  ins  defence  as  the  Cor- 
nelii.    He  could  therefore  withdraw  without  any  dangi  r  or 
fear,  and  how  well  he  bad  calcuUted  is  clear  from  Flutarch 
{Suit.,  37),  for  even  during  bis  retirement  to  private  hfh 
hit  will  waa  regarded  at  law.  Soon  aAac  bia  abdieation  he 
retired  to  hit  villa  near  Pnteoti,  where  be  tpent  bit  time 
partly  in  literary  uccupationt,  parlly  in  hunting  and  fihhititf, 
ami  partly  in  j^ivini^  himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and  of  women,  aciors,  and  dancers.  (Plut.,  Sul/.; 
He  died  ui  tbe  year  n.c.  78,  at  the  age  of  sixty.   Tbe  cause 
of  his  death  is  not  quite  certain.   Appian  {De  Bell  Civ.,  i. 
)0i)  tajra  bo  died  of  an  attavli  of  &ver,  while  otiien  inform 
OB  that  tbe  loatbaMBO  diaaaaa  ealkd  phthiriasit  tna  tba 
cause  oJ  his  death,    (PluL,  8tM.,  36;  Phn..  Hitt.  Nat., 
xxvi.  So;  XI.  .39;  vii.  44;  Aurel.  VicL,  De  Fir.  JiUutr^ 
7b  ;  Paus.,  i.  JO,  4.)    Two  days  before  hit  death  Sulla  had 
finished  tbw  twenty-second  book  of  his  'MeTcnirs,'  of  which 
we  probably  possess  a  oontiderable  part  in  his  Lifo  hy  IMu- 
taoch.  Hia  bod|  was  curied  to  Rome  with  great  pomp,  and 
bunt  In  tboOampaallaMmi  according  to  his  own  reqoatt. 
A  roonumankalaovaaOfaaladtobianoaMnin  tbaCaapiM 
Martius,  with  an  inteription  mid  to  bava  baan  written  hy 

Sulli  (lirnsi  If     fPlut.,  Sidi.  is  i 

Siiiia,  wds  iutui.efl  five  Umes,  aij  i  left  two  children,  Kaus- 
tus  Cornelius  Sulla  and  Fausta,  wii  i  w  i-n:  i  Mnsby  Ins  fourth 
wife  Caecilia  Metella.  One  daughler  was  borae,  afUir  his 
death,  by  bis  fifth  wife  Valeria. 

<L  FAtmot  C(Num.tt7t  boiXA.  son  of  the  dictator 
SuUa  (fl|  and  of  Caaeilia  Motella  (Plut.,  SuU.,  34),  wat 
born  in  89  B.C.  After  the  death  of  hit  Iktimr  he  was  under 
the  guardianship  of  L.  LtieuUus.  He  was  teveral  times  in 
langer  of  being  C' jijii  <_! d  "  i  ^^■^ln^l  ibe  money  which  his 
father  had  unUwiuii)  upprupnaLeU  lu  himself.  The  senate 
however  alway>t  jtrevenled  an  inquiry  being  inslituled,  as 
some  of  ibe  body  would  have  been  oompromised  by  it.  If 
66  B.C.  a  tribune  of  the  people  renewed  tbe  attempt,  but 
Sttlht  again  aatofed,  obiolljr  torough  the  influonoa  of  C^iearo^ 
who  tpoba  Ibr  ban.  (Ateon.,  in  Ok.  CbraaiL,  p.  73.  Otalli ; 
('ic.  Pro  Cliwnt.,  34;  De  Le<!.  A^r.,  i.  4  )  He  served  under 
Pompey  in  Asia,  and  in  63  u.c.  bu  was  the  first  who  scaled 
tbo  waiit  of  tho.tampla  of  Jownolaa^  tm  whiab  oot  of  bn» 
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very  ta  wb»  nchly  rewarded.    (Joseph.,  Ani.Jud.,  xiv.  4; 

Jurf.,  i.  7,  4.)  In  B.C.  60  he  gave  to  the  people  the 
sUdiatorial  games  which  he  had  b«ea  roquMted  to  give  bv 
bit  father  in  hit  lut  will,  Md  on  this  oocaaion  be  treated 
tb«  peofto  matt  BiiiDiftMnUy ;  he  nude  them  donetions  of 
nonejr,  end  enoired  then  the  ue*  of  the  hatha  vHhout  any 

fayment.  (Dion  Caw.,  xxxvii.  51 ;  Cic.,  Pro  SuUa,  19.) 
n  the  year  B.C.  54  he  obtained  the  quoentorthip,  after  he 
liBwl  some  years  before  been  made  a  member  of  thi-  < ullego 
of  augurs.  (Dion  Cats.,  xxxut.  17.)  After  the  murder  of 
Cludius,  Faustus  was  requested  by  the  senate  to  restore 
the  Curie  Hoatilia,  and  it  was  deoreed  that  after  its  restora- 
tion it  ehould  be  called  Curia  Ceroelie.   (Dion  Cass.,  xl. 

50.  )  Faustus  Sulla  did  not  obtein  anj  bi^ier  offloe  then 
the  quaestorship:  his  dissolute  mode  or  Itfenad  ru)ned  hii 
fortune.  As  regards  Ins  political  vii  -.v-,,  hr  li  i  l  i  ried  tha 
parlv  of  Pompey,  whose  daughter  he  tnanied.  in  m  c.  49 
Porapey  vrinhed  him  to  be  sent  as  propraetor  to  Maurita- 
nia, but  il  was  prevented  by  the  tribune  Phiiippus.  (Ch>s., 
De  Bell.  Civ.,  i.  6.)  During  the  troubles  of  the  citiI  war 
between  Peupej  ead  Cmer,  Sulh'e  only  ot^t  eppeeca  to 
have  been  to  eitrieh  btmeelf.  He  was  preient  in  the  betUe 
of  Pharsalus.  and  thence  (led  to  AfHca,  where  his  fate  was 
decided  m  the  btittle  uf  Thapsus  (46  B.C.).  He  attempted 
to  escape  to  Spain,  ;iui  .  is  taken  prisoner  and  delivered  to 
(Jffl»ar,  in  w  lioa«  camp  lie  wa*  murdered  during  a  mutiny  of 
tliescldieni.  His  wife  and  children  howevi-rweresolatltbertv. 
(Cna..  De  Bell.  4fr^  9d;  Appian.  De  Bell.  Cw.,  ii.  100.) 
Of  hie  iwin-sister  Fausta  nothing  is  known,  except  that 
she  married  twice,  end  each  time  WW  guilty  of  aaulteiy. 
(Ascon.,  in  Cic.  pro  Seatir.,  p.  29.) 

P.  CoRNKLirs  SuLi.\,a  uiiuf  ServiusCmi  1  Ml'!  Sulla, 
was  a  brother  of  itie  dictauir,  and  enriched  imui^clf  con- 
sidi  rabl)'  during  the  pro«cnptions.  (Dion  CaM..xxxvi.  27  ; 
Cic.  Dh  Oif ,  it.  8.)  In  66  B.C..  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  and  P. 
AutruniuH  PaetusweceeleetedeoDsuls;  but  both  were  found 

Silijr  of  ambitus  (biibery),  end  deprived  of  ibeir  dignity, 
ion  Pto  SuUtui  He  is  also  helieved  to  b»«e  oeen 
an  accomplice  of  Catiline  in  his  first  conspiracy,  and  in  B.C. 
62  he  was  accused  by  L.  Tort)uatus  of  having  taken  part  in 
both  the  conspiracies  of  Catiline.  Several  men  of  distinc- 
tion lent  him  their  protection,  and  Hortensius  and  Cicero 
Spoke  for  him.  The  speech  of  the  latter  in  still  extant. 
Sulla  was  acquitted,  but  there  is  every  reason  for  believing 
that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which  be  waeebMi]p£ 
Ciearo'e  defieme  evidently  not  nede  without  aome  tp- 
prehenaion  end  emberresament.  (8ee  alaeSennet,  Cat.,  17.) 
Cicero  subsequently  fell  out  with  Sulla,  ns  the  latter  nasi  to 
some  extent  involved  in  tlie  crimes  of  Clodius.  {dc.  Ad 
Att„  iv.  3.)  In  the  civil  ^ar  between  Pompey  and  Qesisr, 
Sulla  served  as  legate  in  the  army  of  Caesar  during  the 
battle  of  Pbaraalus.  (Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.  76 ;  Css., 
De  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.  51.  89.)  In  47  bc,  when  he  was  com- 
manded to  transport  the  legions  destined  fur  Africa  from 
Itely  (o  Sieily,  he  was  Belled  viib  stones  by  the  eoldien  of 
the  twwUth  K^ion,  and  driven  ewiiy.  fbr  belbre  emfaorbtng 
lor  Sicily  they  claimed  the  money  and  lands  whii  h  they  had 
been  promiw^l  dnrinir  the  campaign  in  Thossaly.  (Cic,  Ad 
Ail.,  \t.  21,  &c.)  During  ihc  ■  outiscat  jns  and  sales  of 
property  in  the  dictatormb.p  ot  C»sar,  Sulla  acquired  con- 
siderable wealth  by  the  purchase  of  such  pvnpertv.  (Cic., 
Da  Of.,  ii.  8 ;  Ad  Fatru,  xv.  19  )  In  the  year  we,  4ft  1m  died 
on  a  journey :  tome  said  that  he  bed  Men  ntttdend  by 
robbers,  others  that  be  died  of  overeating  himself;  but  the 
people  appear  to  have  rejoiced  at  having  got  rid  of  such  a 
worlblcNs  ;m  11.  {Cic,  Ad  Att^  ix.  10:  xv.  17.)  He  left 
behind  hioi  a  »un.  P.  Sulla,  and  a  son-in-law  of  the  name  of 
Meramius,  of  whom  nutlimg  worth  mentioning  is  known. 
iCic,  Alt  tarn.,  xv.  17;  Ad  Q,Irat.,  iii.  3;  Pro  Sulla. 

51.  ) 

Sumve  CoMBLim  Svua,  n  htolber  of  P.  Cornelius 
Bulla  f  7).  He  took  pert  in  ibe  eonspireey  of  Cetiline  <  Sal- 
lust,  Cat..  1",  17);  but  he  wa*  not  condemned  dc;ali, 
althon^h  uia  guilt  was  so  manifest,  that  no  one  uimid  un- 
dertake his  defence.    (Cic  .  f'r,,  SuH.  ,  _M 

The  last  person  of  any  note  bearing  the  name  of  Sulla 
in  the  hisitory  of  Rome  ooeute  in  the  feigns  «f  GItu- 
dius  end  Nora.  Be  wee  n  eon-in-inw  of  the  enpeior 
Clendhis  Cflnotsniu,  Cfandl,  S7 ;  TheitUB,  Jimut..  xiii. 
S3K  end  was  consul  in  aj).  $2.  According  to  the 
inlbRnetion  of  one  Pietus,  Mies  aoC  Burrhus  in- 
tended tn  mm  bin  to  tbn  inparinl  powef .  Tbie  ehaife 


was  found  to  bc  false  ;  but  Nero  neverlneless dreaded  Sullfc, 
believing  him  to  be  a  cunning  and  crafty  person.  Some 
false  report  subsequently  increaied  this  tear  of  Nero,  who, 
in  AJx  69,  sent  him  into  cuiln  te  Keaatlia.  (Tacit..  Annal.t 
xiii.  47.)  But  as  the  Mipmir  npprebended  that  Sulln 
migh  t  bare  indnee  tbn  (Sovmra  legionn  tn  mvltt  bn  wierad 
him  lobe  put  todeatb,«liicbtoek|laenbiAACS;  (Ibnit., 
Anrud.,  xiv.  f>~.) 

(Respecting  tlie  history  of  the  family  of  the  ScVi  ^s  see 
Orelli,  Onomattieon  TuUimum,  ».,  p.  192,  &e. ;  Druniano, 
Getchiehte  Romt  in  semem  Uebergange,  &c.,  ii.,  p.  426.  &c. ; 
Pauly's  Beal-Btteyelvpaed.  der  AlUrthtututeittentchq/t,  ii., 
p.  668,  &c.  For  the  history  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  and  his 
i^gietnUon  in  pertienluv  see  Zeehwiee.  L.  Cormlim  SuUa, 
gtnaimt  itr  Otuekttdke,  alt  Oritttr  det  ASmmns^  ^rey- 
xinalex,  Hfidi'lberp,  l-M,  2  vols.  8v  i  ;  V  tckestaert.  Z>l«- 
xertiitio  Hinlancn  Jundtcu  de  L.  Coriitiiu  Sulla  legitlatnre. 
Ludu'.  Ha  a.  ,  ihlC,  b\o.  ;  A.  Witlirh.  De  Rei  Puldicae  • 
manae  ea/umm.qua  L.  Comeliut  Sulla  dictatr/r  tntam  rem 
Romanam  ordintbut.  magittralilnu,  conuitit  cnrnmutui-iU 
Lipsiae,  1 834, 8vo. ;  end  a  Letin  ditaeilntion  by  &  Remehorn. 
which  b«irs  iht  tamo  title  as  tbit  by  Wittidi,  and  ma  pub* 
lished  at  Leipxig.  in  183S,  8vd.) 

SULLY.  MAXIMILIEN  DE  BETHUNE.  DUC  DE, 
born  at  R  i  n  the  13th  of  December,  1660,  was  de- 
scended from  a  younger  brancb  ot  the  family  of  Bethuiie,  in 
the  Netherlands.  His  ancestors  had  by  their  own  excruon> 
and  wealthy  marriages  raised  themselves  to  impoctance  in 
ihoir  adopted  country  of  France;  but  the  ginndlhtber  o( 
Maximilien  had  aquaodered  away  his  inheritanee^  and  leA 
to  hb  son  nothing  hut  a  proud  name  and  bis  tnotbei^e  dowry. 

Frnrr  I  ^  de  Bethutie,  baron  of  Rcki  v,  v,  ;.s  n  sagacious  tnan. 
buL  tiui  pu&t>G&iicd  of  sutticient  uIuijI  Id  re-eslablish  the 
family  fortune,  and  bis  adoption  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
by  alienating  him  from  his  lelaitont,  forbade  all  hopes  ot 
improving  bis  inheriiance.  II  i»  eldest  s«m  was  feeble  in 
mind  and  body,  and  the  cheriehed  wish  to  see  praspstity  ra- 
turn  to  bis  bouse  lested  upon  the  eeeond.  the  men  emeigMie 
Maxiroihen.  His  expectations  from  this  quarter  were 
strengthened  by  the  predictions  of  astrologers.  The  flrat 
lesson  impresieil  upon  the  bov's  mind  was  the  duty  of  de- 
voting himself  to  tne  affgranaizemeni  of  the  family.  The 
nionl  and  religious  tenets  of  the  Hui^uenota  were  at  the 
same  time  sedulously  instilled  into  him.  These  early  im- 
preniions  moulded  a  strong,  fearless,  and  mufpriiioig  clut- 
raeltr,  and  deeided  biseaner  in  bib. 

In  1  S7t  Franfoia  de  Betbnne  eerriod  bis  son  to  the  court 
of  Henri,  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  then  in  his  twentieth 
}ear,  having  previously  commBnde<l  the  boy  in  a  solemn 
and  impressive  manner  to  live  and  die  with  the  master  la- 
gave  him.  Young  Rosny  accompanied  tlie  kingof  Nftvarre, 
who  was  at  that  time  on  his  way  to  Paris,  to  conclude  his 
matrimonial  eogagement  wiih  the  king's  sister.  In  Paris 
he  poidbis  oeurt  daily  to  Henri,  but  resited  nt  some  distanee. 
in  the  qnaHnrwhew  moa  of  the  oollegee  weare  situated,  witb 
a  governor,  and  attended  the  classes  of  the  College  of  Bur> 
gundy.  Bv  the  a.s»istance  of  the  priti(-i]i;\l  if  ihat  in-iitution 
he  c-ciiped  me  miusacrc  of  St.  Barilioloiucv,  iliuugh  ihe 
horrors  of  that  nighl  left  a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind. 
At  \\ifi  cuminand  of  his  father  be  continued  to  reside  in  Paris, 
but  bis  literary  itudiaa  wen  abruptly  elowd.  His  governor 
perished  in  thomasMefo ;  and  bis  praeeptor  was  too  terrified 
to  tenndn  in  Airie.  The  king  of  Navarre  however  supplied 
tbe  place  of  the  tutor  with  one  who  gave  Rosny  instructions  in 
history  and  mathematics,  and  the  rext  of  the  boy's  time  was 
»pt.M'.t,  aocordini;  to  his  own  account,  n.  learijin^  tu  ruail  arid 
write  well.  He  continued  occupied  v.aii  ibese  pursuits  till 
the  beginning  of  1676,  when  be  accompsnied  Henri  in  bis 
escape  from  the  State  of  oonflnement  in  which  he  wes  kept  by 
the  French  enntl. 

Tbe  Ptoteslants  had  by  this  time  leeovcred  firom  the  diB> 
may  into  wbieh  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  had 
thrown  them;  bad  ma<'.i-  l  un.mon  cause  vviili  il  eir  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-tubjectH   in    remonslraliii^;  ai;;unst  fbcal 

frievances;  and  1m  l  ai  ln^t  ventured  to  takf  up  arm-,  .i^am 
'he  king  of  Navarre  and  tbeprinoe  of  Cond^  were  m  a  grea 
measure  identified  with  thernMeetanteame;  and  tbe  duke 
of  Ai\jou.  who  had  at  this  tiisa  tnameaw  «f  quarrel  with 
the  oontt,  Ibmed  an  atlianeewith  them.  Immediai^y aAer 
(he  escape  of  Henri  these  three  princes  found  themselves  at 
the  head  of  a  mixed  army  of  Roman  Cstholios  and  Protest- 
ntiag  tolMMman.  Th««vttt 
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diately  broke  out,  was  coiUiiuied  with  a  few  brief  inter%*«Uof 
hollow  txuc«  till  1694.  The  stadiet  of  Rosny,  who  aoeom- 
paiiied  Hmri  in  bis  flight  firotn  Paris,  were  finally  broken  oft 
bft]ut«f«iti  InlkitftftmtbmrlMWuiiiiiMfMdmthe 
toils  mnd  cam  of  active  (ift ;  tie  deatb  of  liif  flither  >boat 
the  same  time  left  him  entirely  His  own  master.  It  was  in 
nineteen  >cars  of  civil  war  that  he  developed  and  cultivated 
without  i:y.i<\f  or  master  the  chamoter  SIM  todMltR  wilidlho 
displayed  as  minister  of  France, 

At  Qrst  Rosny  accepted  an  ensigncy  in  the  regiment  of 
foot  of  whicb  biaralalion  Lavardin  wai  colonel.  In  the  flnt 
ekirmbtbes  in  whieh  ho  v«s  engaged  ho  oviiicod  ao  ronob 
temerity,  that  Benri  was  more  than  once  obliged  to  rebuke 
him.  It  was  only  in  battle  however  that  he  showed  any  de- 
cree of  boyish  thouKhtIcii»ne»s;  in  the  inanafjcment  I  l  i-, 
pecuniary  afTairs  he  displayed  a  prudence  beyond  his  years. 
I'he  rents  of  his  property  and  ihe  booty  he  obtained  in  the 
storming  of  several  towns,  enabled  him  to  maintain  a  small 
company  of  roen-at-arros;  and  with  these,  resigning  bis 
toaicncy.  ho  ottadied  himaelT  exelnnvolj  to  the  poraon  of 
the  ^in^  of  N«T«n«.  The  couthro  and  ontenriM  of  so 
young  a  lad,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  sought  to  make 
h;nnsell"  master  of  the  ai  t  n|  gunnery,  and  abote  all  the  pru- 
i  11  1  which  lie  manifested  in  his  domestic  arrangements, 
led  Uenri  to  cherish  to  promising  •  servant.  Rosny  was 
made  a  councillor  orNnvem  in  km  tvontietb  jreer,  with  • 
anlvy  of  2U00  livns. 

It  wnt  toon  after  this  promotion  ttnt  ho  was  indneed  to 
nalto  one  in  the  retinue  oi  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  been 
iOTited  to  assume  the  sovereignly  of  the  Low  Countries.  The 
bail  which  attracted  Rosny  was  the  promise  of  having  his 
clatm*  to  the  inheritance  of  the  viscount  of  Ghent  supported 
!  .  I  til-  new  king,  and  the  opportunity  of  riK-onciling  himself 
to  hii  Flemish  relations.  He  found  himself  disappointed  in 
both,  and  returned  in  1 583  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  no  other- 
viae  bonofttad  by  his  eseonion  to  the  Neiberlande  than  by 
the  acquisition  of  noTe1inow1ed|;o  of  the  world  and  greater 
ex]  r  r.iMiri'  in  war.  Hi'  as  alniciat  immediately  dispaiched 
to  i'at  IS  10  keep  an  e)t;  upuu  ilic  mlri^ue*  lliere  goini;  for- 
ward 

Id  December,  1583,  be  married  Anne  da  Courtney,  and 
spent  the  whole  of  1584  with  bis  young  wife  upon  bis  estate 
of  Roanr.  Though  retired  ixom  publio  life»  bo  was  not  idle : 
bo  had  Men  obliged  on  Mfeial  ooeaMbne  to  deal  estenaiTely 
in  bones  for  the  purpose  of  mounting  his  troop;  and  during 
the  jrear  he  resided  in  the  country  be  extended  his  dealing!!, 
yerminfj  out  agents,  who  purchased  liorses  in  Spain  and  other  I 
t'uu  III  lies  ut  mere  nominal  prices,  and  sold  them  at  a  hi(»h  ' 
rale  in  the  provinces  which  were  tlie  seat  of  hostililics.  His 
husbandry  was  so  good,  that  when  he  reioiiied  Uenri  in 
1585,  be  carried  not  only  himself  and  bis  troop,  but  a 
nod  ronnd  sum  of  monwto  assist  bis  master  in  prasecuting 
the  tear.   Rn*ny*s  demotion  to  the  eanse  of  Henri  was  deep 
and  unalterable.    It  was  b  mixture  of  i crsi  n  J  attachment, 
of  a  sense  of  duly,  on  acconiit  of  tiie  inilecua  injunction  of  his 
&ther.  and  of  a  steady  belief,  resting  partly  upon  the  con- 
clusions of  his  own  shrewd  judgment  and  partly  upon  belief 
in  the  predictions  of  astrologers,  that  his  master  was  destined 
to  be  one  day  king  of  Praooo.  and  himsolf  to  rise  to  emi- 
nence in  bis  service.   Henri  was  at  the  moment  in  need  of 
sneh  an  able  and  devoted  servant.   As  presumptive  heir  to 
the  rrown  of  Prance,  be  had  an  interest  apart  m»m  that  of 
the  Protectants ;  and  at  thesani    tini    (i  e  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  party  were  anxious  to  m  >ki  of  France  a  federa- 
tion of  independent  principalities,  Ins  p'l.cy  was  to 
consolidate  the  power  of  the  crown.   His  Roman  Catholic 
retainers  were  eren  less  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  Pro- 
testantsb  tot  their  avenioa  to  bis  bei«|f  natundly  Mndoml 
fbero  Inkownrm  in  bu  forriee.  In  the  eonrie  of  some  coit- 
fcrenccs  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  Rosny  zenlntisly  r^pposed 
the  specious  pretexts  by  which  they  sought  lo  duak  their 
efforts  for  persor  il  a^':^randizement,  and  maintained  the 
necessity  of  ronccntratme  their  forces  under  one  leader.  At 
the  close  of  one  of  these  discussions  the  king  of  Navarre  told 
him  that  now  was  the  time  for  acting  as  well  as  arguing 
boldly :  asked  whether  be  was  willing  to  put  all  to  the 
hasara  in  bis  service,  and  pledged  bis  honour  that,  should  be 
succeed,  ftosny  should  share  in  bis  prosperity.    Rosoy  pro- 
r.;iM  d  liat  dl  his  means  should  be  at  Henri  s  dii^posal ;  and 
»a-)  from  that  moment  one  of  hii  master's  most  valued  coun- 
sellors, as  he  was  one  of  his  bravest  soldiers.    He  was  em- 
ptied ir  maiw  delicate  and  diiBcult  negotiations :  and  at 
lb*  battle  of  Coutraa  (20t]i  (Mar.  iHWh  wbm  h*  om. 
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manded  the  srosll  park  of  artillery,  hk  eonlributed  tnainly 
by  his  skilful  employment  of  it,  to'tbe  gaining  tba  vietofv. 

That  victory  was  thrown  away  in  conseqiwneo  of  the  us> 
anion  of  tbe  Protestant  leaders;  and  the  ensuing  year  was 
wasted  in  skirmisbes  whicb  led  to  nothing.  The  death  of  the 
queen-mother,  in  January,  1 589,  followed  in  rap  il  s  r  i ,  ssion 
by  tbe  assassination  of  (he duke  of  Guise  and  ilie  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Parisians,  forced  on  an  alliance  )>etween  Henri  111. 
and  his  heir  presumptive.  Rosny  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  operations  whicli  ensued.  The 
death  of  his  wife  Itept  him  (iMtered  forsometimein  hopeless 
gloom,  and  when  bo  rejoined  the  armv  befero  Paris,  it  was 
in  the  mood  of  a  roan  who  braved  death  as  a  relief  from 
painful  thoughts.  He  was  startled  out  of  his  despondeney 
by  the  assassination  of  the  kii  f  France  ('2nd  August. 
1589),  and  the  succession  of  the  king  of  Navarre  as  Henri 

Tbe  services  of  Rosny  from  this  time  till  tbe  entiy  of 
Henri  into  Paris  <Slst  March,  1594)  were  many  aad 
weighty.  Ho  fongiit  at  the  battle  of  Arque;  be  was  dan* 
gerously  wounded  at  tbe  battle  of  Ivry ;  he  detected  the  in- 
trigues on  foot  among  the  Roman  Catholics  wiib  ;i  ■>),  w  of 
forming  a  '  tiers  parti,'  which  those  wiio  distrusted  tbe 
League  mi^ht  be  induced  to  join,  and  which  should  bb 
equally  hostile  to  Hepri.  This  last  discovery  opened  tbe 
eyesofSnlly  to  the  impossibility  of  a  PkoCeatant  obtaining 
secure  posseesion  of  tfaio  crown  of  France ;  and  ftom  that 
moment  his  part  was  taken.  He  urged  upon  Henri  tbe 
necessity  of  re-entering  tbe  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
ultimately  succeeded  in  overcoming  his  not  very  strong 
reluctance  to  the  step.  R  jsr.\  was  thus  the  m^ui  miiru- 
roent  in  opening  the  gates  oi  Paris  to  his  master;  and  to 
this  obligation  he  added,  about  tbe  same  time,  that  of  gain- 
ing for  him  tbe  services  of  tbe  grand»admiral  Villars  and 
tbe  poBsoMioii  of  Rouen.  Amia  all  timo  oecupatione  ho 
found  lime  lo  mm  again,  in  Mmt.  t»4:  his  second  wife 
was  Raehol  Coehenet.  widow  of  ibe  Sienr  do  Chlteaupers. 

Long  before  Henri,  by  changing  his  religion  and  obtain- 
ing possession  of  Paris,  had  established  himself  securely  on 
tl,e  tliiune  of  France,  he  had  felt  severely  the  dilapidated 
state  of  the  national  finances.  One  of  bis  first  wishes,  on 
finding  himself  in  a  state  of  comparstive  tranqudlity,  was 
to  secure  tbe  services  of  Rosny,  in  wImmo  fidelity  and  talents 
be  had  the  greatest  eonfldenee.  in  this  important  depart- 
tnentof  tbestate.  Two  difficulties  prevented  the  immediate 
gratification  of  this  wish ;  the  danger  of  exciuog  jealousy  by 
advancing  a  Protestant,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  profes- 
sional financiers  to  admit  one  not  of  their  class  into  a  know- 
ledge of  its  secrets.  The  king  hesitated  for  two  yean  b^ 
fore  he  could  gather  courage  to  t>^t  down  these  obstacles; 
but  the  malversations  continued  to  increase  so  shamelessly, 
that  in  1496  Rosny  was  formally  installed  a  member  of  the 
great  eoondl  of  flnanee. 

His  first  step  was  to  obtain  from  the  king  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  stale  of  the 
revenue  and  iis  tiilliinion  in  all  the  districts  huo  which  the 
kingdom  was  divided  for  financial  purposes.  Four  of  the 
principal  districts  were  reserved  for  his  own  inspection.  In 
tbe  coarse  of  s  tour  he  made  through  tbem  be  oetoeted  tlto 
f  ariotis  means  by  whieh  money  was  divoned  ftom  ibo  ttwa^ 
sniy,  and  the  king  kept  poor  at  the  same  time  that  over- 
exactions  were  levied  upon  tbe  people.  He  collected  arrears 
of  taxes  whii  h  li  i  l  txen  allowed  to  lie  over,  and  returned  to 
Paris  not  only  wiiii  evidcn<«  of  abuses  in  the  management  of 
the  finances,  but  w  ith  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  hand 
An  assembly  of  notables  was  heki  at  Rouen  soon  after  his 
return.  Tbe  king  left  Rosny  to  deal  with  tba  lapresentatiTCi 
of  the  atatss.  aiM  snoostded  in  obtaining  a  grant  of  Bowa 
new  imposts  ftr  the  kin^  and  frustrating  in  a  manner  ttntt 
gave  no  umbrage  an  attempt  made  by  the  assembly  to  establish 
a  board  of  control  over  the  royal  trwisury.  He  was  now  pro- 
moted to  be  superi in*-:  1  lent  of  finance,  and  entered  up,,:i  tin- 
discharge  of  his  duties  with  a  seal  that  amounted  almost  to 
a  passion.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  examination  of  tho 
state  reeords,  with  a  view  to  make  himself  fkmiliar  with  tba 
origllk  and  actual  character  of  tbe  different  branches  ot 
revenue,  and  tbe  methods  of  levying  tbem  and  seeuring  the 
money  they  yielded.  Having  mastered  this  knowledge, 
he  availed  liim  i  if  of  it  to  organise  thoroughly  the  flrunu  ial 
establishment  ;  and  ho  superintended  with  unremitting 
vigilance  the  working  of  the  ma  :  ic  ^hich  he  constructed. 
Soon  after  be  commenced  operations,  he  induced  the  king 
to  order  lliat  lb*  ancpln*  roempu  of  each  year  should  at  ttaa 
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a|0M  be  d*po«ited,  ia  money,  in  the  Bastile.  When  he 
vndmook  Mm  nraageinent  of  ihu  flnauccs.  in  M'J',  the 
tretiuiy  wm  empty  and  ia  del>(i  tfler  ibe  death  of  Heon 
lY..  io  1610,  fiBrty*lwo  mQIbu  of  livne  mre  Ibnnd  iq  it. 

TIW  method  and  regularity  which  Rosny  had  introduced 
into  the  finances,  suggested  a  wish  that  he  sihouUl  lend  his 
assistance  towards  bringing  tlic  other  <lc:p;ii  linents  of  govern- 
ment into  situiUr  order.  He  was  appointed  in  &uccc»<>ion 
to  bo  grand-master  of  the  artillery,  director  of  the  marine, 
mMter  of  work*,  and  diieetor  uf  bridge*  and  highways.  Ho 
beceine  in  ftot  tole  niniiter  of  Fisnoe^  Six  daya  of  the 
week  rouneits  were  held  ererf  aMroing  and  ereouiic.  Oa 
the  Mondays.  Thursdavt,  and  Saturaajt.  tbe  oouneil  of 
atate  ami  finances  sat  outh  ;n  the  forenwn  and  the  even- 
ing; on  the  o^her  three  days  s)nH:ial  council'^  were  lield  — 
of  war,  commerce,  ii.v.  Rosny  attended  all,  and  presided 
in  all  whenever  the  king  was  absent,  wliich  waa  frequently 
tbe  ca^e. 

In  additioD  to  tbete  duties  of  routine,  he  wai  fireqiMHit)j 
ODgai^  in  important  negotiatumfl.  In  lAOi  he  waa  dala- 
gared  to  meet  Queen  Eliiabeth  at  Dover,  wiMia  anuga* 

tnenls  were  made  fur  an  alliance  a;^inst  the  house  of  Aua- 
tria.  In  1603  he  was  sent  as  ambajiudt.r  to  Junes  VI.  on 
his  succession.  Honoun>  and  omolumcnt.s  tluwed  in  upon 
biro.  The  grand- mastership  of  the  artillery  produced  him 
anannoal  income  of  24,ouu  li?m;  bisofiiceof  oountellor 
of  Btata  aa  much :  bo  held  lievecal  fovernmeQti»  the  afpoiat- 
maokof  a  eouQaaUor  of  Navambtlw  command  of  a  itoan,  to 
all  of  which  eonsidenUe  pautiona  wbfb  attached,  and  ha 

received  from  time  t  >  time   consiilerable  presents  from 
Henri.   In  liiuii  he  was  cu  iued  Due  de  Sully  and  a  peer  of  ■ 
France.    And  his  advice  was  taken  and  his  services  em-  I 
ployed  by  the  kmg  in  his  most  delicate  family  arrangemenia, 
aa  wall  aa  in  the  aflairs  of  the  state. 

The  murder  of  Henri  IV.  in  1610  tenainalad  tbe  owaar 
of  Sully  aa  miniilar.  He  stood  alone  aflarth*  daatn  of 
him  to  whom  alone  ha  had  devoted  himself;  obnoxious  to 
envy  and  intrigue  on  account  of  bi»  power  and  wealth, 
doubl)  iIjmox'.ous  as  a  Protestant.  He  continued  for  some 
time  to  uileud  the  council  as  uaual.  but  flndmg  himself  sys- 
tematically thwarted  by  the  favourites  uf  tbe  new  court, 
be  made  preparations  for  resigning  in  the  commenoemenl  of 
1611.  ana  early  in  that  jaar  fDrmally  gave  up  tbe  officea  of 
superiaiandant  of  fluMMa  and  fovarnor  of  the  Bastila. 

From  that  time  t%a  ditteau  of  Vinebon  beeamtf  his  prin- 
cipal residcijCe  In  the  sprir._;  :uiil  autumn  of  c'-.-ry  Te:ir 
he  visited  Suih  and  Hosny.  lie  Isad  retained  lus  govern-  1 
ment  of  I*oitou,  and  the  direction  of  the  artillerv,  tiie  (orti- 
lications,  and  tiie  roads  and  bri<lL::e.>;  so,  though  retired  from 
court,  his  life  waa  neither  private  nor  inactive.  He  attended 
at  least  one  oonforence  of  Ibe  I'roiesiants;  but  refused  to 
take  part  in  any  of  their  armamenis.  He  retained  tbe 
tespeet  of  the  court,  aod  waa  appototad  a  marshal  of  France 
hy  Louis  XIIL,  in  1634.  The  faToarite  amusement  of  his 
dvelinin^t  years  consisted  in  preparing  his  Memoirs  '  of  tiie 
great  and  royal  economies  uf  Henri  IV.'  fur  pnblicatioti. 
He  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  manazemnnt  of  his  eslaiis. 
Tbe  prodigality  of  bis  son  (who  died  before  him)  invuUed 
him  in  some  disagreeable  embarrassments:  and  tbe  decision 
Ugaioat  himof  a  suit  which  his  grandson  bad  beeo 
to  commence  is  stipposed  to  have  hastenad  hia  death.  He 
died  at  Villebon.  December  22,  1641. 

Sully  was  essentially  a  man  of  action;  except  for  history, 
and  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  useful  to  the 
soldier  and  practical  statesman,  be  seems  to  bavo  bad  little 
literary  taste.  He  was  fearless,  enterprising,  and  per- 
aereruig.  His  appetites  were  not  inordinate,  and  were  held 
is  eonatant  control  by  bis  powerful  will.  He  had  a  dear 
and  just  paiaaplion  of  ebaiaetac.  He  had  naturally  a  love 
of  order  and  dispatch,  which  were  strenf^thened  by  habit. 
Hia  theoretical  vie^vs  df  so-iety  and  puh.iical  economy  do 
not  evince  much  proti.i-dity  ;  and  ilie  strange  and  cumbrous 
arrangement  of  his  Memoirs  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
laboured  under  tbe  same  inability  to  t«ll  a  plain  story  brietly 
and  intelligibly,  which  has  been  observed  in  others  eminent 
for  the  deatnwse  uf  apprabenaioa  displayed  ia  ibear  aotiooa. 
Hia  moral  ereed  seems  to  have  elmely  resembled  that  of 
the  contemporary  Puritans  of  Englaixl.  It  is  more  difTicult 
to  conjecture  what  were  bis  religions  opmions.  With  great 
templaliuns  to  abjure  the  Protestant  faiih,  he  continued  lo 
profess  it  tu  the  last.  Yet  be  advised  Henri  IV.  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  bis  affeo- 
tlion  lor  that  king  ia  beyond  a  doubL  Nor  caa  Itia  adfaM- 


ence  to  Protestantism  be  explained  upon  tbe  assumption 
that  be  was  influenced  by  a  pavlisan  point  of  honour  i  fo| 
he  waa  more  a  Freucbauu)  thwi  a  Prataataiit,  aod  invariably 
sacrilleed  the  party  interest*  of  the  Hngueaots  to  the  broad 

interests  of  the  nation.  His  devotion  to  Henri  was  not  with* 
out  a  tinge  of  superstition  ;  it  was  long  affected  by  tbe  pre- 
dictions of  astrologers,  if  it  was  ever  entirely  cleared  of 
them.  His  love  of  state,  and  display  in  bis  apparel,  house- 
hold, and  attendants,  is  another  indication  of  something  ima- 
ginative peeping  out  from  under  bis  stem  practical  cbarac> 
ter ;  as  is  also  the  fragment  of  a  romance  of  the  Scudery 
school  found  ameiy  hia  paacnafkerliiadaalh.  Yet  be  had 
no  toleranee  ffar  what  weaKlings  call  sentiment,  as  may  hu 
gathered  from  his  own  m  rount  of  his  first  marri.Tge;  aiid 
from  his  sturdy  and  le;irie»s  opposition  to  the  follies  uit^i 
which  that  weakness  frequently  led  his  raasler.  Sully  was 
nut  exactly  a  person  to  be  loved,  but  he  was  one  to  be 
reverenced  ana  irophciily  trusted.  He  was  perhaps  a  ser^ 
vant  sudi  aa  no  king  but  Henri  IV.  ever  bad:  as  Henri  oa 
his  part  waa  qoallnad  to  win  the  alliMiiaaato  devotion  of 
such  a  servant  beyond  any  king  who  ever  existed.  The  ad- 
ministration of  Sully  is  an  important  chapter  in  tbe  history 
of  France:  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  that  nation  cannot  be 
thoroughly  understood  unless  by  one  who  has  studied  atten- 
tively his  operations. 

(Tbe  principal  autbori^  for  the  facts  slated  in  this  sketoh 
is  Sully  s  own  work  ;  but  iome  amiatance  baa  been  darivad 
from  De  Thou  aod  other  conlmporaiT  mriteia.) 

SULLY,  HENRY.  tHwwMw.] 

SUI-MCNA,  a  town  of  the  kint^dom  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  is  the  c  hief  town  of  one  of 
tho  four  disinctii  into  which  that  jauv^iice  is  divide^l.  It 
lies  in  a  deep  valley  draiiie<l  by  tho  Sagittario,  an  aUluent 
of  the  Pescara,  surrounded  by  high  •naneked  mountains, 
having  the  central  rid^e  of  the  AjMHininoa  (in  Uta  west,  aod 
tbe  lofty  group  of  Majalla,  an  oraet  of  the  Apsnninos,  oo 
the  east.  This  valley  forms  an  important  iiass  oetween  tbe 
central  and  northern  provinces  of  tbe  kingdom,  leading 
fr(5m  the  valley  of  the  Fescara  to  that  of  the  Sangro.'from 
whence  the  road  is  continued  to  the  valley  of  the  Volturno 
by  Isernia.  Tho  antient  Sulmo,  Ovid's  birth-place,  which 
was  at  some  dutance  from  the  site  of  the  mudcrn  Sulmona, 
has  been  completsly  destroyed ;  a  few  remains  of  a  temple  oi 
Jupiter  are  visible  at  8.  Quirini»  two  milea  from  Sulmona. 
The  modem  town,  which  is  walled,  looks  old  and  gloomy, 
like  most  towns  of  Abruzzo.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  about 
biiOO  inhabitants,  a  college,  a  clerical  seminary,  some  paper 
mills,  and  maiuifactones  of  catgut,  iujai-plums,  and  mu- 
sages.  Much  wine  is  made  in  the  neiglibuurhood,  as  well 
as  oil,  and  corn  is  reaped  in  considerable  tiuantity.  The 
valley  of  Sulmona  is  interseated  bjf  several  streams,  and 
irrigated  by  artiiieial  oanala.  Ovtdl  in  aaveial  plaeaa  of  hia 
'Tristia,'  recalls  to  loind  the  oc^iooa  and  oool  atDtaoM  of  hi* 
native  country. 

Some  of  the  churches  of  Sulmona  are  wortliy  of  notice 
in  that  of  La  Bailia  is  the  tomb  of  Giacomo  Caldora,  a  ccl«»- 
brated  cundottiere  in  tbe  fifteenth  century,  who  died  sud 
denly  in  the  Abruzzi  at  the  bead  of  bis  army,  whilst  sup> 
porting  tbe  claims  of  King  Ren£  of  Atiiou  against  Alfonso 
of  Aragon.  Tbe  latter,  having  taken  Sulmona,  ia  said  to 
have  forgiven  the  town  for  the  sake  of  its  native  poet  Ovid. 
Near  Salmona  is  the  splendid  monastery  of  S  Spirito  di 
Murone,  belonmiig  lormerly  to  the  wealthy  order  id"  Celes- 
tines,  ni)s\  su'.  pressed.  In  the  town  above  the  barrack  ^'..le 
there  is  a  piece  of  wretched  sculpture,  which  ttte  mbabilauts 
arc  pleased  to  style  a  stotue  of  their  townsman  Ovid,  ef 
whom  they  seem  very  proud. 

Sulmo  was  one  of  toe  Alef  towns  ef  tbe  Fd^i,  a  people 
of  Sabine  origin,  like  their  neighbours  the  Marsi,  with  whoiQ 
they  were  allied.  Corfinium,  another  town  of  the  Peligni, 
was  in  tho  same  valley,  a  few  miles  north  of  Sulmo,  and 
the  remains  of  the  aiiticnt  canal  cut  iu  the  ruck  are  still 
seen.  (Afan  di  Rivera,  Contiderazioni,  &c.)  The  Peligni, 
having  joined  tho  Marsi  and  Sammies  against  Rome,  were 
defeated  by  the  consul  M.  Fabius,  445  b.c.  Four  years 
aftorwards,  the  FeUgoi,  togeUMr  with  the  Ifarsi,  Frentao^ 
aod  Mumehd,  sent  orators  to  Rome  to  sue  for  peace,  which 
was  granted.  (Livy,  ix.,  45.  19.)  During  the  second  Punic 
war  We  find  a  body  of  Peligni,  under  Us  prmfoct  Vihius 
Accuffius,  fighting  bravely  its  auxiliaries  of  llio  Romans 
against  the  Carthaginian  commander  Uanoo.  near  Bene 
ventum  (xxv.  14).  Tbe  Peligni,  were  foremost  in  the  eoo- 
ffldnranv  whieh  aa  tti»  ver  eeaiiiii  Sonia* 
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«nd  tbeir  town  CorBniotn,  under  the  name  of  lUliee,  wu 
Bad*  the  etpital  of  the  lM(ue.  Thej  were  however  de- 
tetad  bv  tiM  li|Me  Servioi  Snlfiieiiit  {Epitome.  73),  and 
they  made  tbeir  nabminion,  together  vith  the  Veatioi,  to 

the  oroeonsu)  Cn.  Pompeius. 

SULO  ARCHIPELAGO.   [Sooloo  Archipela(;o.1 
SULPHATES  atvl  SULPHITES.  fSuLPRUn] 
8ULPH0CYAN1C  ACID  and  SUtPHOCYANO* 
OKN.  [Sulphur] 

SULPH0NAPUTHAL1C  ACSD  amt  8ULPH0- 
KAPHXEAUN.  tSittnttt.1 
SULPHOYINIC  AGED.  (Bfaimu} 
SULPHUR,  commonly  called  bn'mslori/',  is  a  K>lid  ele- 
mentary non-metallic  body,  wlnoh  has  Wen  ktiowii  from  tlip 
remotest  antiquity.  It  is  nit?t  with  pure  ami  in  various  »t!.  ■  > 
of  combination:  thus  it  is  ftiund  comfoiued  with  numeroim 
niLtals  and  in  iininonM:  quantity,  as  with  iron,  forming;  the  sul- 
phuret  and  bi-sulpburet,  with  copper,  lead,  anttmony,  &c., 
conatituting  the  principal  om  or  theie  llMldf:  it  is  also 
foand  laqgMy  eombined  with  oa^ieOtformiagaitlpiiaiie  acid, 
which  it  generallf  united  with  an  earthy  bale,  as  with  lime, 
constiuM:n-^'  xti'lil-Tn-  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  and  with  bar)*tea, 
strontia,  and  lutigiKiia,  ^ivaig  rise  lottie  sulphates  of  these 
basvs.  Ic  occurs  also,  but  in  iinifilii*r  <iuaiitity,  and  prin- 
cipally it!  mineral  wattin,  such  as  those  of  Harrowgate,  com- 
bined with  hydrogen,  the  resultiag  eompound  being  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  or  hydrosutphorie  add,  Stuphur 
is  also  a  constituent  of  some  animid  subatanoe^  aa  eggs, 
orioe,  && :  it  is  found  also  in  certain  planU;  in  LUiaeem, 
as  in  garlic,  Crudferce,  as  ia  mustard,  and  VnAelliJ^».  as 
ia  Asa/attida. 

Native  Sulphur. — ^This  occurs  massive  ;in<l  cryxtaliizL'ti. 
Primary  form  of  the  erystal  a  i  \gh{  rhombic  prism,  the  uMial 
jbriB  being  tlie  secondary  one  of  an  acute  oc-tuhcdrou  wiih  a 
ihombje  Mie.  Cleavaf^  parallel  to  the  kleral  faces  of  the 
pritnaty  torn.  FiaetiiN  MoehoidaL  Uaidiwaa  aaffieiant 
Id  aerucli  aplpbata  of  Vtan,  bat  ia  amtohed  bj  earbonate 
of  lime.  It  ia  very  brittle.  Becomes  negatively  elecirica!  by 
IHetion.  Colour  various  shades  of  yellow,  sometiroesgroiMiish, 
and  re<l(li!b.  Streak  paler.  Lustre  resinous  and  «ihmin).'. 
Odour  slight,  unless  heated  or  rubbed.  Transparent; 
translueoDt;  opaqnft  Raftaetiaii  doulila^  Bpaeifla  gravity 

MimAw  Vvrietuf. —  Amorphoui,  itnietuia  eiyatallhM, 
fmndar,  cominet  Slalamitie ;  atmetvta  eaaipaak 
Sotphnr  ia  fbaad  in  tahn  and  beds.  In  Suabia  in  verm 

travers)!-.[,'  u'rinite;  near  Schemnitz  in  Hungary,  in  mica 
slate  ;  aiid  at  Bex  in  Switzerland,  m  limestone  aiil  gypsum 
<jf  the  salt  dejiosit;  and  in  this  kind  of  deposit  it  uccui-s 
mt^t  abundauily,  generally  in  beds,  or  disseminated  in  large 
masses. 

Sulphur  is  procured  somettoiaa  by  the  deeiniipoailioii  of 
iron  pyrites,  or  bisulpburet  of  iioa. 

Vouanie  Sii^pAar.— The  most  tenarkable  deposit  is 
that  of  Soifbtaim  aear  Naples,  whence  an  immense  quan- 
tity is  imported  into  thi«  country.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
fissures  of  lava  near  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  in  Italy, 
Guadaloupo,  Ne^TS,  and  the  vnloanocs  of  the  Cordilleras. 

Sulphur  is  purified  ui  this  country,  and  has  different  forms 
given  to  it  according  to  circumstances ;  what  la  Oldlad  fe> 
fimtd  tuip/tar  ia  purlllad  by  ditttlbrtioii  in  a  latga  aut'iron 
•till,  and  It  fi  oontonad  in  an  iinn  reeelear  iMpi  Mol  by 
water.  When  melted  and  east  into  wooden  tttoalds.  it  is 
called  roll  or  $tiek»ulphur;  and  when  the  vaporiserl  sul- 
phur is  eondeiued  in  a  large  charnVu  i,  it  Ikis  iln  f  i  of 
powder,  and  is  called  subltmed  xuiphur,  or  fitjuem  nf 
tttlphur. 

We  <ihall  now  describe  such  of  the  physical  and  chemical 

Kopcrtics  of  sulphur  as  hove  not  been  mentioned  under 
BftM  SuMmr.  Mfdiur  ia  imalBblo  in  water,  hot  dia> 
•olvaa  in  alcohol,  if  both  snbaianeoa  are  expotad  to  each 
other  in  the  state  of  vapnur :  on  the  addition  ofwatfr,  the 
sulphur  is  precipitated.  It  is  dissolved  by  boiling  od  of  tur- 
pentine: the  solution  has  a  rcddish  hmwn  colour,  and,  on 
cooling,  minute  crystals  of  sulphur  are  deposited. 

Sulphur  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat :  it  is  very  volatile, 
and  when  it  is  rubbed  in  the  dark  on  a  brick,  on  any  other 
substance  by  whieh  it  il  heated,  though  not  sufficiently  to 
inflame  it.  an  extremely  weak  blaa  Ihuaa  ariiaa,a«halin'g  a 
peculiar  odour:  this  flame  ia  not  however  oeMsioned  by 
combustion,  it  merely  accompanies  the  evaporation  of  the 
nlpbar,  for  a  cold  b«>dy  held  over  it  is  covered  with  flowers 
«f  aaiptan  Whitt  adpftiv  ia  haaiadt  it  hag^  la  vap»- 


rise  before  it  fuses:  at  ftSO'to  600*  it  is  rapidly  voIatiliM^ 
and  in  close  vessels  is  condensed  without  ehaaga.  The 
cifle  sravity  of  the  vapour  of  culphur  is  about  ••M.  BoBM 
metals  when  heated  in  it  born  vividly.  The  fusing-point  of 
sulphur  is  23-2^  and  between  this  and  2m*  it  possesses  the 
highest  degree  of  fluidity  :  at  .'i:i(.''  •  "i  i-;ins  to  thicken,  and 
ax  482'  is  so  teiiaciuus,  that  it  will  nut  tluw  from  an  inverted 
vessel:  from  this  to  fiOO",  which  is  its  boilsn^-iKJini,  it  again 
becomes  liquid,  but  not  so  perfectly  so  as  at  tiSU" '  when 
boiling  in  closed  vaweli,  an  oranf^e-coloured  vapour  is  fomiad, 
Wh«Mi  pottiad  into  tnatar  in  ta  fluid  state,  at  atwut  the  teni' 
paiacuraof  4W*iitheaoai«a  ahnmn  pasty  maM^  vhidi  raadily 
receives  and  retains  any  ibmt  ghren  to  it,  and  iianee  it  ia 
employed  in  taking  casts. 

S'i,!]itiiir  IS  what  is  culled  a  dimorphnux  body;  that  is  to 
say.  It  crystallires  in  two  different  and  lucomuaitble  forms. 
It  has  been  already  stutwl  that  the  primary  form  of  native 
sulphur  is  aright  rhombic  prism, wtiilst  that  ofaulpbur  arti- 
ficially crystaliiiad  by  IhsNm  and  eoaUag  la  an  ohliqtie 
rhombic  prism. 

Oxygen  and  5u/pAar  fbtrm  aevetnl  eenpoands.  but  there 
IS  no  mere  oxide  of  sulphur,  all  the  compounds  of  these  ele- 
ments possessing  acid  properties:  the  lirst  cumpouiid  of 
them  which  we  shall  describe  is— 

Sulphurous  Acid. — It  is  to  be  observed  that  oxygen  and 
.<iulphur  do  not  combine  at  the  usual  temperature  of  the  air : 
but  when  sulphur  is  faMted  in  the  air  to  a  littib  above  3U9^ 
It  takes  fire  and  boma  with  a  pale  blue  l%ht:  in  oxTgeii 
aaa  the  aombuition  is  nucfa  more  vivid,  the  flame  is  much 
larger,  and  ia  of  a  bluisb-wbito  colour ;  the  product  of  this 
action  is  sulphurous  acid  gas  Thi-s  gas  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Priestley.  It  is  not  perhaps  possible  to  saturate  oxvgfii 
gas  with  sulphur  by  buniini<  the  latter  in  the  former;  but  it 
may  be,  wbeu  obtained  in  the  mode  we  shall  presently  point 
out. 

The  proportieaof  auleburottaaaidg^aiia,  that  it  iaeoloiiN 
leaa,  permanently  elaitte;  that  la,  not  oondamed  into  a  fluid 

or  solid  by  exposure  to  common  degrees  of  cold  i-i  l  r  the 
ordinary  pressure;  but  at  a  temperature  of  4^^  and  a  pres- 
sure e(iual  to  two  atmospheres,  it  is  rendered  fluid.  Sul- 
phurous acid  gas  has  a  pungent  and  suffocating  odour,  being 
that  experienced  whenever  sulphur  is  burned:  iH  taste  is 
disagreeable  and  acid :  it  extinguishes  burning  bodies,  is  not 
iiitlatiimable,  and  is  fatal  to  animals.  Water  at  CO^dinsolvaa 
firom  33  to  37  tiiBM ita  volume  of  thiana;  and  by  heating 
the  ■olotion  it  ia  avolved  unaltered.  The  solution  possesses 
the  smell  of  the  gas  itself ;  and,  like  it,  has  the  property  of 
bleaching  some  ve;:etable  and  animal  substances:  hence  the 
ij  [1  nment  of  the  vapouT of  borftbig Milphiir Ift wldtanlng 
hups,  silk,  and  wool, 
oolphurous  acid  gas  is  composed  of — 

Two  aquivalenta  of  oxygen  .  16  or  &Q 
One  aqaivatont  of  atdpfanr  .  18  . .  M 

'Equivalent    .    .   32  loo 

Or  it  may  be  retjardcd  as  consisting  of  100  cubic  inches  of 
oxy^^en  gas,  weighing  .54  4  grains  combined  with  and  hold- 
ing m  solution  34*4  grains  i>f  sulphur;  and  iis  the  oxygen 
sutfers  no  alteration  of  volume,  the  iUO  cubic  inches  (xT  aul- 
phuruus  acid  gas  weigh  68'6  grains :  its  density  therejhfa  it 
to  that  of  atmoapharie  air  aa  2*22,  vary  nearly,  to  1. 

The  aqueooaaolatiottof  anlphiiiMa  aefd,wlie»  expoaed  to 
oxygen,  slowly  oonbinatwith  it,  and  the  result  is  sulphuric 
acid;  but  unless  moisture  be  present,  no  combinatiuii  takes 
place  between  these  two  gases. 

Sulphurous  add  combmps  with  various  bases  io  form  sails, 
whioli  are  called  sttlphitfs.  When,  for  example,  this  gas  is 
pa»i>ed  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  they  readily 
oombmo,  and  the  resulting  salt  is  sulphite  of  aiomonia, 
whieh  may  be  obtained  in  priamatio  eiyatala.  It  ia  very  so- 
luble in  watar,  and  prodoeaa  mnah  eold  dnring  wlution ;  by 
exposure  to  the  air  it  attracts  oxygen,  and  becomes  sulpliaie 
of  ammonia.  When  however  dry  sulphurous  acid  gas  and 
dry  ammoniacal  pas  are  brought  iiiio  contact, it  appears  that 
deep  yellow-eolourcd  crystals  are  farmed,  which  have  been 
termed  (tulfimitte :  they  conlnin  the  elements  of  suiphuroua 
acid  and  ammonia  combined,  but  in  a  different  mode,  to  farm 
that  which  forms  anhydrous  sulphite  of  ammonia.  By  ax- 
posnM  to  the  air  anltaikU  becomes  white,  daliopaieai»  and 
gradoally  beeomea  tnlphats  and  hyposulphate  or  ammonia. 

The  alk-.'i"  potash  and  Soda,  the  alkaline  earths,  and 
several  metallic  oxides,  may  be  combined  with  sulphurous 
and^aiidth^fimaiiflallaMtj  hntthnaaflonpoundsarenotot 
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su&cicui  impotiaucis  la  lui^ui.'e  desoriplioo  :  by  uxpuauit)  lu 
the  air  tb«y  all  become  nu.p/uitet. 

Suiphurie  Acid.  Xlii»  acid  has  been  long  known,  and 
is  Tery  extensively  employed.  Wbcn  oombiiMd  with  water, 
in  vbicb  slate  it  is  best  known,  it  «m  orighnUv,  and 
itill  i«  frequently  called  oil  of  vitriett  Intt  biwyw  it  i«  an 
olatfiaouf  liquid;  and  secondly,  on  account  of  Us  being 
obtfttned  from  green  vitriol,  or  copperas,  now  called  lul- 
pbalo  of  iron. 

This  jiruCfM  la  »UU  followed  al  Nordhauseo  in  Germany, 
and  the  peculiar  compound  of  sulphuric  ncid  and  water  pro- 
duced by  u  \>,  called  Nordbausen  oil  of  vitriol,  to  distinguish 
ttfroni  cominuu  uilof  vitriol,  a  different  compound  as  regards 
tbe  water  wbtcU  tbmr  coatntn,  and  obinioed  kj  «  dimr«nt 
pcoceee.  We  thiU  flnt  d«Mrib«  tlw  original  pcoeaio  uA 
product. 

Iron  pyritoa  it  a  wdl  known  and  very  abundant  natural 
substance :  it  is  correctly  termed  bittdphuret  of  iron,  and 
coiisisUof  two  equivalents  of  sulphur  3'24-28,  one  equiva- 
lent (jf  lion.  When  certain  varieties  of  this  compound  are 
exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  both  the  sulphur  and  iron  are 
oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  and  though 
•ulphur  by  itaolf  it  incapabU  of  undergoing  tbia  cbanM 
jfit,  wben  eoinbinod  with  iron,  itaoqnirat  ftma  tho  ak  mil- 
cienl  oxygen  to  become  sulphuric  acid,  and  tbe  iron  attracts 
enough  to  become  protoxide  ;  and  these  combining  together. 
iuh!  i.iib  water,  con8(ilute  the  well-known  crystalline  body, 
b)draied  kulpliate  of  iion,  usually  called,  for  brevity's  sake, 
merely  sulphate  of  iron,  and  originally  green  vitriol.  This 
consists  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphuno  aeidiOno  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  and  seven  equivalents  of  watar.  Snlpburio  acid 
oiduiau  of  three  eqoifaleiUa  of  oxygon  84i-  It,  ono  oquiva- 
lout  of  sulpbur,  s40.  In  order  to  procure  tbe  aoid  from  it, 
this  salt  is  modcmtely  heated,  «o  ns  to  expel  the  greater 
part  of  the  water:  in  this  state  it  is  put  into  earthen 
rotorla,  and  -ubji^-oted  to  a  very  1;  [^h  imnperature,  during 
which  there  comes  over  and  condenses  in  the  receiver  a  dark- 
lured  dense  fluid,  which  is  the  Nordbausen  oil  of  vitriol. 
Xbo  CO  use  of  the  colour  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it 
•ppears  to  be  an  accidental  and  not  a  nocaiMry  aooompani- 
nant:  Uua  liquid  omila  a  white  vapour  when  exposed  to  the 
•ir,  and  beoeo  It  is  t»X\^  fuming  sulphttrie  add :  it  is  com> 
poiadof 

Two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  80 
Ona  aqoiwalMit  «f  irator  9 

Equivalent  .  89 

Now  it  bappons  ibat  anbjrdnnu  sulphuiio  acid  is  ooia 
volatile  than  that  oomMaod  with  vafar,  ao  that  whan  tbo 
aboTO  add  is  heated  in  a  retort,  there  first  comes  over  and 
eondeiisea  in  tbe  receiver  one  equivalent  of  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid,  4U,  and  tliere  runiaii.^  m  the  reEui  t  lu-  i'r|iu- 
valent  of  liydraied  sulphuric  acid  40-f-9,  oau  equivalent  of 
wale:,  =Vi. 

We  »hall  first  and  brielly  state  the  properties  of  tbo  an- 
hydrous acid.  It  is  a  colourless  crystalUnoi^iA;  itis  loogb 
and  olsstio;  liquefies  at  66*.  aiM  boils  ftt  a  temperature 
betwoon  104*  and  ]St*,lbm>ing  a  traniparent  vapour,  pro- 
vided no  water  is  ]ir(~'^i  nt  ,  it  in.iies  with  inoialure  wben 
exposed  to  tlie  air.  and  loims  with  it  dense  white  fumes.  It 
IS  >  u  l  ines  prepuodaaantattaffof  eorioaiij,  bntiahanily 
applied  to  any  use. 

Tbe  hydraled  sulphuric  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of 
vitriol,  or  aimpU  sulphuric  acid,  is  the  compound  which  is 
so  hrgdy  om^oyed  in  nnnurous  chemical  operations 
and  inunufiiclures.  It  is  bowovor,  and  has  indeed  for  many 
years  heeti.  prepared  in  a  mudi  preferable  mode  to  that  de- 
scribed by  the  decomposition  of  sulplwte  of  iron. 

An  account  of  iliu  present  method  of  preparing  this  acid 
we  shall  take,  with  slight  variations,  from  the  last  edition 
of  Dr.  Turner's  *  Chcroistnp.'  Sulphur  is  mixed  wiib  about 
one-eighth  of  iu  weight  of  lliUste  of  potash,  and  tbe  imx- 
ture  i»  burned  in  a  funuMO  io  oonUrivad  that  tho  eoriont  of 
air  o^iob  supporu  the  oombuslioB  eonduets  the  gaseous 
produeia  into  a  largo  leaden  ehambor,  the  bottom  of  which 
IS  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  few  indies  wiih  water.  The 
nitric  acid  of  the  nitre,  composed  of  oxygen  and  aiu  i ,  ^ 
decomposed,  yields  oxv;icn  to  a  portion  of  the  sulpiuuous 
&cid  formed  by  combusimn.  and  coiivert>  il  into  sulphuric 
arid  which  combines  with  the  potash  of  the  nitre,  and  forms 
a  residue  of  sulphate  of  potash.  The  greater  part  of  the 
sulphur  fiams  anlnhuioua  e«i4  by  itniiug  maioiy  with  the 
•sjuanoftlMMraiifiiig  oMabvitiaQt  Xli  attrin  aci4  m 


loaiitg  ux>geii,  is  convertt  J  [  ari  ly  perhaps  into  nitrons 
ac;d,  but  chiefly  into  nid  ;-  ...Miif,  vwiul.,  In  witll 
the  air  at  the  moment  of  us  separation,  eumbincs  with  its 
oxygen,  and  gives  rise  to  red  nitrous  acid  \upour.  The 

Siseous  Sttl»tances  present  in  the  leaden  chamber  are 
erefiwe  sulphurous  and  nitrous  acids,  atmospheric  air,  and 
watery  vapour.  Now.  wben  dry  sulphurous  acid  gas  and 
dry  nitrous  acid  ga.1  are  mixed  together,  no  letion  oeeois 
belvi(.'<-n  :li<  [11  :  liai  .vhen  a  little  moisture  is  added,  a  white 
crystalliu«j  tumpound  of  sulphurir.  acid,  hypoiiilrous  aoid, 
and  water  is  formed;  and  wlicn  this  falls  into  ihu  water  of 
the  chamber,  it  is  instantly  decomposed,  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  dissolved,  and  nitrous  acid  and  nitric  oxide  gases 
escape  with  o&ivaseonaa>i  The  nitrous  acid  thus  set  fkee, 
as  well  as  Ihrt  repiodiMed  by  the  nitrie  oxide  unitiiu  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  is  again  iutenniXM  with 
sulphurous  acid  and  moisture,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  a 
setxind  portion  of  the  cry»talline  body,  which  undergoes 
the  same  change  as  the  first ;  and  tbis  oporaUon  is  repeated 
until  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  lead-chamber  ia  ailA> 
ciently  acid  to  be  removed  for  ulterior  operations. 

It  thus  appears  that  sulphvrdnring  combustion  can  com- 
bine only  with  snffisient  okygM  to  booone  sulphurona 
acid ;  bat  what  Is  euiiooe  is,  that  entphuroos  aoid  beeomes 
sulphuric  acid  by  taking  oxygen  from  nitrous  acid,  the 
niiric  oxide  of  which  appears  nevertheless  to  have  a  stroncer 
afliiiitv  r  r  it,  since  it  can  take  oxygen  rapidly  from  tbO 
air.  winch  sulphurous  acid  cannot.  Tbo  first  attempt  at 
explaining  the  mode  m  which  nunc  acid  acts  in  this  opera 
lion  was  made  by  MM.  Qeaeat  and  I>esormes:  it  was 
subsequently  flirtber  explained  by  Oavy  and  other  aha* 

In  some  cases  we  believe  that  tbe  nitrate  of  potash,  in* 

stead  of  beintr  mixeJ  wiih  thi-  sulplun-.  :ind  burnt  with  it, 
is  decompostd  by  mo  addiiiou  ui  »ulpLuiric  acid,  in  the 
same  ni  lu  that  employed  for  preparing  nitric  acid.  Ol 
late  years  also  sulphuric  acid  has  been  made  from  ii>n 
pyrites,  tbe  sulphurous  acid  being  formed  by  combus- 
tion, and  converted  into  sulphuric  by  the  agBOcgr  of  uiiioua 
acid. 

When  tbe  sulphuric  acid  in  tbe  ehamhar  haa  aequind  a 

density  of  about  1*6,  it  is  drawn  off  and  fbrther  eonoen- 
trated  in  open  leaden  vessels  by  heat ;  after  this  it  is  again 
removed  either  lo  glass  or  plalina  retorts,  and  heated  uU  it 
has  acquired  a  den.siiy  of  about  1  b46  :  this  is  then  tbe  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  oil  uf  Miiiol,  of  commcroe.  oompoted  of 
One  equivalent  of  sulpbucieaaid  ■  40 
One  equivalent  of  watef  •  • 

Equivalent  .  49 
The  properties  uf  this  acid  arc,  that  it  is  a  limpid,  in- 
odorous, colourless  fluid,  of  an  oily  consistence:  il  boils  at 
about  620^  and  distils  over  unchanged  i  thtt  huilmg-point 
diminishes  with  dilution:  thus  when  of  specific  gravity  1*78 
it  boils  at  435°,  and  when  1'65  only  at  3£u^  the  concen- 
trated acid  freezes  at  —  lb",  but  wben  it  contains  two  equi- 
valeiita  of  water  instead  of  only  ono^  and  has  a  speoifio 
gravity  of  1-78,  it  frooies  at  >40*. 

T;us  acid  is  intensely  raust.c  j^nJ  o.cr".ii.  m\<\  icndily  de- 
coiuuos^  animal  and  vt^gutuUlu  ;iL>te,  auu  even  when  di- 
lutea  to  a  vl  tv  j/reai  extent  it  an  extremely  sour  taste, 
and  turns  vegetable  hluts*  strongly  red:  on  the  other  hand, 
w  hen  concentrated,  it  turns  turmeric-paper  of  a  browniah 
colour,  aa  tbe  alkaUs  do,  but  tbe  efleet  is  not  permaneai» 
for  it  ja  lenaovBd  by  water.  Its  alBnity  for  water  is  very 
great,  attnwiiog  it  a»  readily  fion  the  air,  that  in  moisi 
weather  3  parts  inerease  to  4  in  S4  hours,  and  by  longer 
exposure  I  he  quantity  is  increased.  When  si.iM<?nly  mixed 
Willi  water,  much  heat  is  evolved,  and,  on  cooling,  condensa- 
tion IS  found  to  have  taken  place,  the  two  Uuids  occupying 
less  space  than  before  mixture.  Wben  sulphuric  aeid  is 
mixed  in  certain  propurlwns  wiUi  snow,  heat  is  given  out.  or 
cold  generated,  aoooiding  to  the  quantities  employed:  thua 
four  parte  of  aeid  and  one  of  snow  evolve  haa^  but  Ibiir  of 
snow  and  one  of  acid  occasion  cold. 

Sulphuric  arid  is  employed  for  a  vast  number  of  pur- 
[I  iM'i :  ihus,  on  aecouiit  of  its  great  chemical  power,  it  is 
u>e(l  tor  'he  purpose  of  sepuraling  other  acids  from  bases, 
as  in  preparing  nitric,  hydrochlono.  acetic,  pho-'^phoriu.  and 
carbonic  acids.  &c.  It  ts  used  in  preparing  auipbat«>9»  a 
class  of  salta  we  shall  presently  again  refer  to. 

Xba  salts  which  sulphuric  acia  forms  with  varwus  bsses 
ift  tomadaulpbatei^  seiqui-sulphalesk  or  bi-«ulpluu«s,fcc« 
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ing  to  eircumiUnoes :  they  are  a  vary  iinportant 
\  of  «alin»  bodiaa,  and  thaw  of  moat  uaa  will  ha  ibuml 
dMeribed  vndw  tbair  napaetita  baiaa. 

Sulpburio  acid  in  iu  concentrated  state  acta  in  general 
cnljr  8ni»htly,  if  at  all,  on  thomeuls;  and  when  they  are 
beateil  to'i^eilier,  the  acid  is  ^etifrallv  di!r,nii |>i:i^L-ii,  ^ulphu- 
rsus  acid  and  a  sulphate  of  a  meiallic  oxide  buing  ptuituced  : 
thu^  when  copper  is  healed  in  concentrated  aulphunc  acid, 
the  acid  yields  one  of  its  three  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  the 
eoppcr,  which  becomes  protoxide ;  while  the  sulphur  eom- 
btned  with  two  equivaleota  of  wyvn  »  Wfmt  «ff  in  tha  alata 
of  sulphurous  acid ;  and  this  la  «na  of  tlia  beat  nwthoda  of 
procuring  sulpluirous  and,  it  l.ciiig  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible. a»  already  staled,  to  s>aiufate  oxygen  with  sulphur  by 
burnini;  the  latter  in  the  former.  \Vlien,<,>  i  >iher  hand, 
sulphuric  acid  is  diluted,  it  hiui  no  actiuu,  even  w  hen  heated, 
on  copper ;  but  on  sine,  iron,  and  such  other  metals  as 
readily  decompose  water,  it  acu  with  great  readinaat:  tha 
metal,  bdng  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposed  wator, 
u  diMcrived  by  tha  add.  wliilo  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  is 
given  oat  in  the  gaseous  state:  by  this  operation,  then,  we 
procurea  nn         ^ulpliate  and  h\drugcngas. 

Sulphuric  aciu  and  all  sulphalc:»  are  decomposed  by  the 
^alt!*  of  baryte^k  and  uf  lead,  minute  quantities  either  of  the 
arid  or  soluble  mUn  beinc  rendered  evident  by  the  formaiiun 
of  a  dense  white  precipitate  either  of  sulphate  uf  bsrytes  or 
Jaad ;  aod  it  Ja  found  that  116  paru  of  the  foroier  or  1&2 
parte  of  the  latter  sulphate,  when  dry.  indieato  40  pacta  of 
aiihvdruus  sulphuric  anid. 

IfifjtotuiphuroM  Aeid.'-ln  1817  Dr.  Tboronn  inferred 
the  existence  of  an  acid  of  sulphur  m  the  salts  called  tui- 
phurettetl  tuljihttet  T  thiitacid  and  iiscompoundis  have  been 
particularly  examined  by  Sir  John  Herschel. 

Uyposolphurous  acid  has  not  beaa  obtained  in  a  separate 
ataiSbbut  iu  composition  has  been  dataaniiMd  to  hn— 
I^equivnlanUofoMffeB  ,   ,   .  16 
TmcqniwUntsofaBlponr  ...  St 

Equivalent  ....  48 
This  acid  is  procured  by  dissolving  zitic  rr  iron  in  close 
TesBvlit  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid:  wlution 
is  effected  in  this  acid  without  tha  evolution  of  any  gas, 
which  hardly  happcoa  in  anj  other  oaae:  the  metala  thua 
disaolved  Ibnn  eryitaHiiaUe  aalta,  whieh.  vhen  deeompoMd 
by  other  acjdst  jidd  aolphurous  aeid  and  anlpbar,  previously 
existing  in  tb«  proportiona  above  stated,  and  constituting 
hyposulphurous  acid:  this  acid  s  ;iIm!  f  i  ned  when  sul- 
phites are  digested  in  close  vessels  wiili  sulphur,  in  \>hich 
ease  the  sulphur  takes  half  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphurous 
acid ;  and  when  iron  is  disaotved  in  sulphurous  acid,  it  t&kee 
half  ttw  oxygen  of  tho  evlphurous  acid,  which,  by  this  loss, 
heaomea  bjpoaalphnToaa  aeid.  and,  combining  with  the 
oxide  of  iron  foniwd,  they  oonatftote  hyposuli^no  of  iron. 

The  salt*  coii?ain:nf!;  hypnsulphurous  acid,  or  the  hypo- 
sulphites, are  not  important ;  and  tiie  acid  undergoes  decuiu- 
poaition  vben  tbof  an  itranglj  beatod  or aeted  npon  bj  an 
acid. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  employed  to  distinguish  between 
the  aalta  of  baryies  and  strontia,  tlie  former  of  which  it 
pfiejpitatea,  but  not  the  latter:  hyposulphite  of  lime  is 
aba  a  aolable  salt.  The  existence  of  a  hyposnlphite  in 
aoltitkm  ia  recognised  by  its  pcasessinj;  the  ponardf dmolving 
fre^!  h  preciiiitated  ahmidaQf  ailvoT.  and  flmaing  anweet 

compound  With  it. 

Hypomlpfinrie  Acid  was  di^covercfl  in  1819  by  Gay- 
Lus!»ac  and  Welter.  It  is  prepared  by  suspendini;  6neiy- 
powdoroil  binoxide  of  manganese  in  water,  and  passing  sul- 
pbttfona  aeid  gaa  into  the  nixtura :  if  thia  bo  not  kept  oold, 
twiphorie  aeia  ia  ftnnedi  hut  otiierwiae  the  oxide  of  man* 
ganese  is  dissolved  and  hyposulphate  of  its  protoxide  formed : 
tu  the  flliered  solution  sulphoret  of  barium  is  to  be  added. 
h\  which  sulphurel  of  manganese  i»  precipitated,  and  hypo- 
sulphate  of  barytes  remains  in  solution  :  when  the  proper 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  this,  sulphate  of 
barjrloa  ta  preripitated,  and  the  bypo^ulphuric  acid  is  libe- 
raliad,ttie  filtered  s<jlution  of  which  is  tu  be  e%'aporated  in 
vaeoo  over  aulphurio  acid  till  it  aoqinireB  a  density  of  l*S47 : 
if  it  be  earriea  (iirtlwr  than  thia,  it  &  deoowpoaid  into  «t1> 
i  hurous  ucid,  \Thich  oaeapoi^  and  inIphnriaaaid,iriiioh  t»- 

na:iiiii  dissolved. 

This  acid  has  not  bi^en  oliltiiiin-l  frve  frnm  wnti'i' ;  tlu- 


and  Butplniria  aaidaj  and  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly 
abaoiba  haoomes  aulphurio  acid.    UaliiM  anl* 

pbwb  aoid,  it  Ibrma  aolnble  compuunda  vith  liiae  barytas, 

strontia.  and  oxide  of  lead ;  but,  like  diluted  sulpburio  acid, 
it  acts  upon  and  dissolves  sine,  with  the  evolution  of  hydro- 
foil ,  ind  a  solution  of  hypo&ulphale  of  zinc  it  formed; 
Its  ikftlu  are  derompoaed  at  a  high  tanperatute.  yielding 
sulphurous  acid  and  Bttlpibatea  Mouining, 
It  is  eonpoied  of-~ 

Five  equivalents  of  oxygen  .  •  •  4§ 
Twoaquivalontoofaolpbur.   .   .  S9 

Equivalent      ....  72 
It  is  therefore  equal  to  a  compound  of  one  e()uivalent 
earh  of  sulphurous  and  sulpluirn  :i  id,  which  explains  why, 
when  it  is  heated,  it  is  converted  into  these  two  acids. 

JaoMoMr  A^p/br^Na  compowMl  of  Uiaaa  elaaieBto  » 
known. 

^fdngen  and  Sii^nr  ooi^no  jft  two  proportioM, 
forming  bydrosulphuria  aeid.  ftoquently  called  auipburettod 
bydroeen  gas.  and  bisulphuret  of  hydrogen. 

Hydrosulphuric  acid,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  he- 
patic gas,  exist*  in  s^ulpluirouA  waters,  such  s»  those  of 
Harrowgatc:  it  is  s(ate<i  by  some  authors,  but  denied  by 
others,  thai  it  may  be  formed,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  lieating 
or  subliming  sulphur  m  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  usually  pro- 
dneed  by  tJw  action  of  hydrochloric  aeid  on  eulpbiuet  of 
antimony,  or  by  acting  upon  protosulphiiret  of  iron  with 

dilute  sulphuric  acid  :  in  the  former  case  ilin  tivdrogen  of 
the  hydruehloric  acid  unites  with  the  sulphur  the  sul- 
phurel,  chloride  of  antimony  being  also  formed  ;  while  in 
the  latter,  the  decomposed  water  yields  hydrogen  to  the  sul- 
phur and  oxygen  to  the  iron,  which,  being  then  disj>olved  by 
the  acid,  con:«ututea  sulphate  of  uroo.  As  it  is  scarcely 
poasibla  to  c^mbtna  tha  whole  of  any  given  quantity  of  iron 
with  sttlphor*  the  uncombined  portion  yields  a  little  frae 
hydrogen  with  the  hydrosulphuric  aoid;  hut  thia,  in  most 
ca^(:'>,  IS  of  no  consequeiii  e  alihough  hydrosulphuric  acid 
1&,  to  a  certain  extent,  solubic  in  water,  yet  ihe  gas  may  for 
most  purposes  be  reoaived  in  vessels  filled  w. 

The  properties  of  hydrosulphuric  add  are,  that  it  it 
colourhssa,  and  gaseous  at  comnaa  temfieratures  and 
preieurea:  it  haa  a  peouliarly  nanaaeua  and  fiitid  odonr, 
MtMnhKng  that  of  pniiid  egga;  ita  taate  ia  alio  axtramoly 
disagreeable.  Its  specific  gravity  ii  abont  I'lB :  I0(  eubie 
inches  weigh  about  36*55  grains. 

It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  hydrogen  •  .  1 
Om  aqniTatont  of  ntlpttw  .   .   .  l< 


oqucoua  aolution  is  sour,  inodorous,  and  reddens  vegetable  | 

Umhs  If  iMttdl  to  Slf*.  it  ii 


Equivalent  17 

Or  it  may  be  regarded  as  conflating  of  100  onbie  inehaa  of 
hydrogen  gas,  holding  34  4  i;rainaofaalphur  in  combination, 
the  gas,  by  combining  with  the  >>ilphur,  utiderg  ii^  n  • 
alteration  of  colour.  It  reddens  moist  litmus-)). ipt-r,  but  not 
strongly,  and  i*  ^olul  '.f  in  about  one-tluid  of  its  bulk  of 
water.  At  a  tL'ini>erature  uf  and  under  a  pressure  of 
about  1 7  atmospheres,  it  is  rendered  a  limpid  liquid,  of 
specific  gravity  about  0*9 :  this  does  not  congealwben  cooled 
down  to  0.  It  is  extremely  poisonous  to  animols:  aircon- 
taiaiag  l*160fthof  ila  balk  immadiataly  killad  a  bird,  and 
l-lOOCMli  a  Bidfla-alMd  do|L  Whan  nyaei  and  detonated 
with  osygoB  gaik  tha  feaiitti  ara  water  and  tnlphuroiia 
acid. 

Tho  aqueous  solution  <  f  iiydrosulphuric  acid  is  employed 
as  a  test  of  metals,  ami,  more  especially,  it  is  an  excellent 
substance  fiir  the  discovery  of  minute  portions  of  lead,  with 
which  it  givea  a  dark-colottred  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of 
lead:  witt  the  aalta  of  antimony  it  givea  an  orange  precipi- 
tate, and  with  arsenioua  aeid  a  yellow  one. 

Hvdrosulphuric  acid  forms  salts  which  are  termed  hydro- 
tulphaif*,  and  these  are  probably  formed  wlu-n  it  is  combined 
with  ammonia,  potash,  soda,  and  the  alkaline  earths;  but 
by  metallic  oxide^i,  properly  so  called,  it  is  decomposed,  the 
results  not  being  hydroaiilpbates  of  molalUo  oxidea,  but 
water  and  a  metallic  anipbltral :  thii  ii  the  caea  with  oxide 
of  lead,  ailver,  &c. 

IH-nlf^uret  o/  Hydrogtn,—^fhns  compound  cannot  be 
formed  liy  lirrct  combination.  To  prpyiQi  c  it,  equal  weights 
of  BulpliL^r  j  irl  recently  slacked  liniu  amy  he  boiled  in  tlueo 
tiiiii  s  ilir.r  wf  i-ht  ^if  water  for  half  an  hour.  1  Iih  result  is 
a  deep  redduh-yeilow  coloured  solution  of  persulphurat  of 
into  Mlpft«tow  [cidaiimt  wImb  dMur  tad  aoH  ^  ^  toha  adM  t»  an  axeaia 
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%ilt  bvdroeWorie  «cid  dilated  witli  aljout  iwico  lu  vrcif{hi  of 
water:  by  ilioir  rnutnal  action  ^  ll[)llur  \%  precipitated,  »o- 
eooipanied  wifti  n  yellow  oiMike  tluid,  which  m  the  bi-tul- 

{•buret  of  hydrogeti.  Its  propertiM  are,  that  it  is  a  riseid 
iqaid,  of  »  fellow  oolour.  ftud  of  specnBo  gravity  about  177; 
iU  •dmU  ii  cbnitar  to,  but  not  M  powerniT  as  that  of  hy  dn>- 
sulphui^o  acid;  fts  olaiDMits  an  held  togetlMrbjrs  teble 
afflhity.  so  that  even  inthoeoM  UltgmdtiaUyoaiiiMrtidiiMs 
bydrurjl|  hi  n  ic  acid  and  sulphtUi  Ml  iU*  <IWigO  ii  ftll- 
Oiedifctely  pnxlucud  at  21'i*. 
ll  is  compoied  of — 

One  equivaleot  of  bjrdrogeD  •  •  1 
Two  eqiuvakKit*  of  mlpmr  .      .  91 

Equivaleot  .  M 

Chlorine  and  Sulphur  appear  to  form  two  cooqwondak 
the  chloride  and  di-chloride.  According  to  D«aial»  whOD 
sulphur  \A  acted  upon  by  uxoess  of  chkr^a^  ft  MMtnii  oUo- 
ride  is  obtained,  which  ronsisis  of — 

One  equivaleiu  of  chlurine  «  .  U 
One  equivalent  uf  sulpbur    .      •  IC 

Equivaleot     .       •  .52 
It  tUQiUy  eoDttiM  some  di-eiiktido,  from  which  it  to  t»  bo 
purified  by  repeated  distillation  at  about  140"  Fabr. 
It  may  be  formed  either  by  heating  sulphur  in  exeeia  of 

drv  rhloruif  i:as,  or,  at  coiumon  tuiiiporaiur'.  j,  by  passing 
txcess  of  rhlonni)  through  a  tubt;  coiitaiiung  powdertd 
milphur. 

The  properties  of  this  chloride  are,  that  it  is  liquid,  has  a 
reddish-brown  tint,  and  a  density  of  i  62  ;  that  or  ib  fOfOlir 
betnf  about  3*7.   Its  boiliog-poiBt  is  147°. 

Dt-Mondt  Sulphmr.^-^IbM  subMaoee  wos  flnt  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Thomson.  When  chlorine  gas  is  pasaed  over 
powdered  sulphur,  gently  heated,  it  gradually  disappears, 
and  the  di-chlondu  is  formed  by  direct  combination:  the 
liquor  obtained  is  to  be  distilled,  and  then  possevijes  the  fol- 
lowing properties: — It  is  hquid,  and  i*  red  by  reflected, 
■od  joUowisb'green  by  transmuted  light:  it  emiw  acnd 
ftunet  irhm  ospaeed  to  the  air;  ita  density  is  1*687,  that  of 
h«  vapovr  being  4'7 ;  it  is  vobtito  below  200%  and  boils  at 
280**.  Dry  iitmus-paper  ianot  altered  by  it.  It  ii  ecterge- 
tically  decompose<I  by  and  decompo5es  water,  the  resJlts 
being  hydruchlono  and  hypoauiphurous  acids.  It  do««  nut 
eombme  with  alkalilk 

It  cousut^  of — 

One  equivalent  of  ciilurino  .  .36 
Tvo  equivalents  of  sulphur  t       •  S2 

Equivalent  .       ,  W 

9idpk»ir  and  Bromine.  [Bhominb.] 

Hi\incr  [  iji  1  ifi'j  principal  compounds  wliich  sulpbur 
forms  wuti  ibc  cli:iu<iutury  gaseous,  boilte^,  we  shall  hrieily 
Dotice  those  winch  it  yields  bv  combinaOeo  vitk  tho  IMM* 
metallic  elementary  iMlida,  and  first — 

Carbon  and  Sulphur.— Thete  form  hy  dilwt  aelmi  gulp 
fhitret  of  carhuo,  or  rather  bi-sulphureu 

It  nay  be  obtaiood  either  by  passing  the  vapour  of  sul- 
phur over  charcoal  heatod  to  nwieH  in  a  poMalaia  tube*  or 
distilling  a  mixture  of  bi-eulphutet  of  inm  and  oiMi^txth  of 
ita  weight  uf  cliari-oal.  It  inav  In  i  iinl.  i>ed  by  being  passed 
into  cold  water,  ami  to  free  it  liom  uucumbined  sulphur  and 
iiior.-.ture  it  should  bo  notiflad  Urom  oUorido  of  caletam  at 
a  low  tomperuture. 

Its  properties  are,  that  it  in  a  colourless  transparent 
liquid,  of  dennty  1*272,  that  of  ita  vapour  being  2*668 ;  it 
baa  ao  acrid  pungent  taste,  and  a  very  fetid  odour ;  its  re- 
fractive power  is  very  high ;  it  ia  imoluble  in  water,  bat 
oorabinea  with  alcohol  and  »ther,  from  which  watorpreei- 
t ;  It  is  extremely  volaiile.  boils  at  about  ll(r.  and 
IS  not  rendere<l  suUd  at  —  tt*^ ;  owing  to  it»  ^rcat  volatility,  it 
prtxiuccs  sutiieient  cold(imder  the  exhausted  receiver  of  the 
air-pump  to  freeze  tnercury ;  it  is  extremely  mtlammable, 
llia  tesaUa  of  its  combustion  being  carbonic  and  sulphurous 
aeid  gaiea,  attonded  with  a  brilliant  p«eniah*wbiio  flame. 

Ii  it  aamposed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  carbon  .  .6 
Two  equivalents  of  tulphur  .  SS 

Equivalent     .  .  iB 

It  ia  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  so  volatile  a  liiiuid 
abould  be  produced  by  the  combinatioa  of  two  aolid  bodies. 
It  waa  diwavaiad  by  LMapejiwa  m  17M.' 
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ffkitphorm  and  SuljJiur.  [PitospHoatra.] 
Iodine  and  Sulphur.    [loDi  ^  x  ] 
Selenium  and  Sulphur. — [hkLENiUM.] 
Bonn  and  Sulphur  form  bulphuret  of  boron. 
According  to  Bfaneltus,  when  boron  is  heated  to  whiientai 
in  the  vapour  of  sulphur  oottbwtion  takes  plaee.  With  a 
nd  llame^  and  thaae  anhalanaaa  appear  to  ooqitaiao  in  more 
than  one  proportioa.  b«t  their  pvepartiea  have  been  very 

imf'crfectly  n.seertained. 

Siil^iluii  combines  also  witii  vanoiu  eompouDd  bouies  to 
form  v>'i  y  difreraot  autalaaaMt  aoM  of  ihaH  we  ahaU 
brictly  mention. 

Suiphur  and  Cyanogm,  when  made  to  unite  by  beating 
a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  bHsyanide  of  mercury,  and  by 
some  leaa  direct  processes,  produce  ndphoqfonogent  or  cy> 
mide  ^ nUpkur.  It  is  a  yetlow  yder,  inaabible  in  vrater, 
aleobol.  and  Mbar,  but  diaaidvaa  in  IM  aalfiinrio  aeid,  tron 
V.  hich  water  pnoipilalaa  it;  oanoantntad  utria  add  daeon- 
poses  it. 

It  appears  to  he  composed  ■  f — 

Two  equivalents  of  sulphttr  ,  .  4t 
One  a^uivalant  of  ayaMgaii  .      *  H 

Equivalant  .  .  .58 
Suiphocffanie  Aeidf  BgdtPtmlpkoogame  aeid;  Sulpho- 
eyaniigdrie  Add.  When  labaulpfaoeyanide  of  lead  ia  de- 
composed by  dil  iti-  hulpburic  acid,  or  aulphocyanide  of  sil- 
ver diffused  through  water  isdeeoropnsed  by  bydrosulphurio 
acid,  sulpbocyanic  acid  is  fortiUHl ;  and  when  purified,  it  ib  a 
colourless  liquid,  eafily  iteoomposed  by  exposure  to  air  or 
beat ;  chlorine  also  doaaM|moi  it,  by  combining  with  ita 
hydragen,  and  afoiwaayanoiaQ.  Itnddnna  the  nluliena 
of  the  peruata  «r  im,  aiitta  Jtt  tba  aoada  of  Iha  flvnaitevui 
plants,  and  in  tba  adivaof  nun  «od  lha  aba^ 
It  consists  of— 

Oll«:  ii|UlV,l|r[lt.         S  U  '  | ;  1  H.  J"  >  anOgCm  £6 

One.e<iuivaleii(.  oi  uydrugea  <       .  1 

Equivalent     .       .  .99 
Sulphonttphlhaiin ;  Sahphonaphihalic  if  cut— Tbu  com- 
pound waa  ablaioad  bf  f  araday  from  the  aetion  of  aiit 
phurie  acid  upen  naij^tnalin ;  the  operation  is  todionB.  lia 

properties  are,  that  it  is  cry^ilailine,  readily  soluble  in  water 
aud  in  alcohol ;  when  ittroiigly  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  at 
first  with  the  production  of  napihalin,  sulphurouit  acid,  and 
charcoal ;  it  reddens  tuoi»t«ned  litmu»-pap«r  powerfully,  and 
has  an  acid  bitter  taste ;  it  combines  readily  with  alkalis, 
forming  salts  which  are  called  tukihonaphiMakUat:  these  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  most  of  tuem  in  aloalMd*  and  wlMlt 
heated  ia  tba  air,  ihay  boni,  iaavi^gauIpbuMtaoraulpbaiafc 
aeoording  to  eireunsiaaoee;  it  ia  pfataaUy  a  dliaat  cmn* 
pound  of  bulpburir  acid  aud  naphtfialia.  Ita  akoMntafy 
composition  IS  stated  to  be— 

'[''.■..■i,!;,  i<.iu.\.ii>.u(5  of  carbon  .  120 
£ighi  equivalenU  of.iiydrQgen  .  t 
Two  eqoivalaala  ofatdphttrja  aaid  .  M 

Equivalent    .       .       .  808 
Sulpkooinie  Aeid. — ^Aa  acid  produced  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Ucuoel, 
a  necessary  int.  i  im  I  .lu-  ~ub»tance  in  the  formation  of 
rotber.    lit!  fbiiiiii  liuii  wiieu  two  equivalents  of  tulpliunc 
ac.d  and  i»o  of  alcohol  were  merely  mixed,  the  ucid  im- 
mediately  lost  four-sevenths  of  its  power  of  precipitating 
oxide  of  lead,  and,  undergoing  great  cbanKC  of  properties, 
waaeooTorted  into  the  aod  in  question,  wid  eomposod  of— 
Two  equivalania  of  siiiphatio  aoid  .  M 
Tveaqnitaiantaofaleabol   .      .  46 

Equi»a]eiit     ,        ,        .  126 
VViieii  uu  t;i^uualent  ot  tins  acid  is  heated,  it  ia  decom- 
posed :  the  two  etjuivalents  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  one  equi- 
valent of  water,  remain  in  the  retort,  while  the  other  «lo* 
ments  form  an  equivalent  of  astber. 

Sulphovinie  acid  may  be  prociuad  in  solution  by  aeoiK 
ratcly  decomposing  surpbovinate  of  lead  vith  dOttto  aul- 
phuric  acid;  but  it  has  not  been  obtaittad  in  adiyatala^ 
except  when  combined  with  a  base. 

Several  of  the  sulphuvinatc«  are  crystallivble  aatll»  bnt 
they  are  not  applitni  t<^  any  parliuuUr  use. 

Sulpftur  Salts. — These  are  certain  double  sulphureta,  so 
designated  by  fienalius:  the  eleetro-negativo  subh'uwl^ 
aaoatituiing  an^pAiv  «dUb/  and  Uia  alootro-poaiuia  aiil> 
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phurets,  tuipkur  bate*,  Amfmg  Um  milpbnr  tfidf  V9  tiM 
nlpbufets  of  tnenk,  aBUmony.leUiuium.  tiu.  && ;  and  in 
this  daw  lie  alto  indudss  sulpburetted  hydrogen.  »ulphur«t 
of  carbon,  and  seletiium  and  ciulpbocyaDogen :  the  sulphur 
bases  include  the  protobulphui  et^  ol  the  metals  of  the  alkalis 
and  alkaliiie  earlhs. 

SULPHUR  is  au  elementary  principle  wbicb  occurs  in 
great  ubuiidaiice  in  the  niinerari,  sparingly  in  Uw  vegetable, 
and  still  more  sparingly  in  the  animu  kingdom.  In  the 
yidaity  of  volcanoes  sulphurous  fuaiM  iMue  copiously  from 
the  groundi  nod  many  mineral  waters  owe  their  peculiar 
edmtn  and  maeli  of  their  virtues  to  sulphurous  impregna- 
tion*. Plants  which  contain  it  ha^c  uftcii  un  offoubive 
MDell,  to  which  most  probably  it  cualnbutes.  such  m  a^sa- 
ftEtida,  garlic,  a:id  rou.-.tard  [Sinaw],  in  which  last  it  occurs 
as  a  constituent  of  myronic  acid,  a  portion  of  which  probably 
atlacbes  to  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  the  odour  of  which 
isatraagivr  and  more  ofimBv*  than  tiint  of  garlic  and  aaaa» 
todda  comlilned.  In  cakada  it  oeenM  in  enqjunetmi  with 
•Ibttnen^  and  hanee  white  of  mc  UmIemm  lUvMr  egg- 
■pooni. 

For  medical  puriiosfs.  it  sbuuUl  1h;  as  pure  as  possible, 
bat  m  the  two  forai»  in  which  it  uccuis  it  is  seldom  perfectly 
free  from  admixture.  Sublimed  sulphur  (flowers  of  sul- 
phur) ;^enerally  contains iome sulphuric  acid,«biofa  renders 
It  slightly  pungent;  and  precipitated  sulphur,  or  milk  of 
sulphur,  mostly  oantains  sulphate  of  lime.  Of  the  two 
foms,  precipitated  sulphur,  owing  to  the  extromely  fine 
<ilc  iif  :>abiliviMon  in  which  il  eiujlli^  it  itt  equal ^UHBtities 
lu.ire  piJWfi  ful  than  the  sublimed. 

Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  alcoliul,  but  soluble  in  oils,  both 
fixed,  such  as  linaeed,  and  volatile,  such  as  turpentine; 
with  the  former  of  which  it  forms  the  baUamum  nUfiiuaru 
timpiew.  With  the  latter  the  balmmaa  solphuria  <«wMp^« 
matum. 

Though  devoid  of  any  marked  sensible  qiialilios,  sulphur 
sets  as  a  slimulaiu  in  ilic  livai_r  liisma.  Applied  to  the 
i<iund  bkin.  it  seems  (o  liave  no  elkci  upon  it,  but  placed  in 
ct/iitact  with  all  ulcerated  surface.  It  irritates  and  excites  an 
inilamniatory  action.  Large  doses,  snoh  aa a  pwmd,  given 
to  horses,  prove  fatal  by  producing  victall  inllammntion, 
recognisable  during  life  by  the  symptooM,  and  after  death 
bf  the  morbid  appearances.  Tliese  may  not  have  been  due 
entirely  to  the  sulphur,  but  to  the  sesqui-sulphuret  of  arsenic 
'orpiment)  with  which  sulphur  is  often  contaminated. 
Hence  the  increased  redness  and  sensibility  of  parts 
affected  with  cutaneous  eruptions  when  sulphur  is  applied 
to  tbem.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  it  is  by  exciting  to  new 
action  the  unhealthy  structures  that  it  dlhela  a  eura  of 
these  diianam,  and  not  by  causing  a  m|miWmi  w  tiaoalhr  of 
it  to  some  other  quarter,  though  this  not  unfteqoently  M- 
low*  the  too  rapid  healing  of  siicli  complaints,  if  they  have 
been  Njirciil  ovt.-r  a  larj^e  surlace.  Taken  inlernally,  sulphur 
gi^es  iiKU  lu  twu  ihstinct  orders  of  effect :  the  one,  its  action 
00  tiie  inteatinel  canal;  the  other,  upon  the  system  gene- 
nlly.  8mdl  dotes,  if  they  do  not  increase  u»  digestive 
pnnn^  atkaat  dn  net  disturb  it;  hut  la^gv  aawaadis- 
«|MBlle  leniatioii  in  the  epigaatrie  regkm,  iillowid  by 
amiie  dejections,  which  are  generally  gentle,  and  without 
CoGe  or  griping.  When  it  causes  alvine  evacuations,  it  does 
Mt  produce  tnarke  i  ^^'xeral  eff'ects;  but  when  given  in 
small  dot.es,  with  a  sutiicicnt  interval  between  each  to  favour 
u»  ubsorption.  itii  general  action  is  communly  very  apparent. 
The  pulse  becomes  more  frequent,  the  animal  beat  and  par* 
■piiatkm  an  increased,  and  the  presence  of  aa]|riiwr«M]r  lia 
weagniaed  in  all  the  everetions  of  th«  body,  (x*  *  transnda- 
tion  of  it  in  the  ibrm  of  hydrosulpbnrie  aeid  (sulphuretted 

lj;dro(;eni.  In  this  way  i^ilver  worn  in  th*  pOMM  of  a 
person  using  sulphur  becouurs  blackened. 

The  lung-continued  use  of  il  gives  rii>e  to  still  more  ob- 
tious  sMrauUnt  etVects.  General  excitement  of  the  system 
tdmplaMk  increased  arterial  action  leads  to  hmuMirrhages, 
fte^aceompimiad  b/  laatlenness,  alead>iw>a^  and  thimt. 
Ihe  appaaiaiien  of  these  symptoms  sbpald  point  out  the 
inpriety  of  suspending  its  farther  llM  till  tliqr  caB  ba  re- 
noved  by  antiphlogistic  means. 

Sulphur  should  not  be  used  for  very  plethoric  individuals, 
or  those  inclined  to  high  vascular  action,  till  those  states 
have  been  lessened  by  diet  and  other  moans. 

Inleriiallf  wlphur  lias  been  given  in  chronic  catarrhs  and 
bwDtd  congba,  aa  well  aa  in  aoma  of  the  forms  of  asthma, 
la  difia  some  of  tlie  wimawa  aarnhjaations  wMh  oila  and 
Mhm  fuhatanoea,  eallad  habama  af  adfUii^  wen  aUefly 


.  nnd.  ¥nm  dm  powar  «||ieh  sulphur  undoubtedly  poasewaa 
over  mueons  membranes,  caiMeMUf  tba  bnmchiid,  these 
were  often  serviceable ;  but  in  the  aiHuaatie  afiwtiona  com* 
plicated  with  orgunic  diseasa  flf  tlw  haoit  OT gnat  veaaala, 

nothing  can  be  muie  hurtful. 

lu  chronic  rlieuroalisni  sulphu; ,  fiom  its  diaphoretic  pro- 

Krties,  is  of  much  utility  either  aloue  or  with  siitimoniala. 
those  forms  of  dyaantaty  which  may  he  regarded  as 
rbeuomtism  of  the  iBtwtma^  aulphuc  i»  perbqw  the  beat 
aperient  in  eomhinalion  with  ipoeaenaaha.  It  ia  also  bene- 
flcial  in  those  forms  of  paralysis  which  have  resulted  from 
rheumati^im.  It  is  stated  to  effect  a  cure  of  interraittciits, 
and  considerinf^  its  power  of  rousing  the  va»cular  »)btero, 
and  lis  aubaequent  diaphoretic  action,  it  may  be  used  in 
tboM  eaMawlwn  annuo  Aila  and  qniniDa  ia  loa  aspen 
sive. 

Sulphur  ia  given  as  a  laxative  in  bamorrlioids,  strieture 
of  the  reotnm.  and  liBhitnal  QOnatipation.  For  these  cases  it 
is  uiudly  combined  vrith  bi-tartmte  of  potash,  or  magnesia, 
or  electuary  of  senna.  A  small  quantity  of  the  compound 
cinnamon-ixiwder,  or  aromatic  confection,  is  a  valuable  ad- 
diuon,  as  it  lessens  any  tendency  to  griping,  and  also  re- 
strains the  disposition  to  the  disengagement  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  which  is  often  a  distressing  consequence  of 
tbeuMof  aulpbui;  The  don  varinmueh  in  different  in- 
diftdaahi  btttin  all  eaan  it  abMdd  be  ample,  as  an  inefB- 
oient  4|uantity  is  most  prone  to  generate  flatus.  Persons  of 
a  sedentary  habit,  afflicted  with  constipation,  find  this  com- 
bination of  unspeakable  service},  as,  unlike  many  uther><,  it 
is  not  followed  by  greater  constipation  than  before,  but  keeps 
the  bowels  moderately  open  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  appropriate  medicines  for  children  or  preg> 
nant  females. 

Sulphur  ia  generally  givau  iatanaUv  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  used  externally  Ibr  the  cure  of  entaneous  diseases. 

For  ono  of  these  («(ra//i<*.v)  it  is  re^'arded  as  nlmost  a  Kperiffc. 
Sulphur  ointment  is  the  form  generally  einiiluyed  for  this 
disease.  It  should  never  bo  applied  to  more  ilmii  a  tuiirth 
part  of  the  body  at  one  time.  The  compound  sulphur  oint* 
meat  is  more  powerful,  but  requires  still  more  caution  id  im 
employment  from  tba  vantrine  it  contains.  In  workhouse 
practice^  the  fnafnahla  mode  of  employing  sulphur  is  bjr 
uniting  it  with  soft-soap,  which  not  only  does  not  stain 
and  grease  the  clothes,  but  assists  in  cleansing  tbem  asvrell 
as  the  patients,  when  wa.shed.  Besides,  the  potash  of  the 
soap  aids  the  cure.  Many  cutaneous  diseases  are  inore 
readily  cured  by  a  condensation  of  sulphur  with  potash  than 
by  either  singly.  This  combination,  called  Poiaasii  sul- 
pmntum,  or  liver  of  sulphur,  may  be  applied  in  vaiioiia 
wigWt  partieiilarljr  in  hath%  ftnautt  artificial  Harrowgata- 
water.  The  natntml  watan  of  ffiimwgate,  Moffiat,  and 
other  sulphurous  springs,  owe  their  peculiarities  to  il. 

Sulphur  ill  combinutiun  with  .odnie,  forni:iij<;  ioduret  of 
sulphur,  when  made  into  on  oinlment  with  a  Uri^o  quantity 
of  lard  or  cerate,  is  a  valuable  agent  in  some  cutaneous 
diseases. 

Sulfur  ia  a  atala  af  combustion  avdvaaaulidMiiaBa  aaid 
gas.  Thia  i»  aamethnn  employed  na  todgation  in  some 

obstiuale  cutaneous  afTections,  especially  psoriasis  inve- 
terate, which  often  continues  about  the  joints,  especially 
the  elbow,  when  it  has  been  cured  in  every  other  part.  The 
employment  of  this  requires  caution,  and  on  no  account 
must  t lie  face  beexposea  to  it.  us  it  is  irrespirable. 

SU1J*HUR  TRADE.  Although. sulphur  exisU  in  lee- 
land*  iWterilTe.  St.  Vinceofa,  and  some  other  phM»s,  tlw 
anpann  of  obtaining  it  is  M  gnat,  dmt  Sieilj  doiM  haa  ibr> 
nidied  tlie  supply  required.  The  ansaga  oonsumption  of 
England  in  the  five  years,  from  1820  to  1824.  was  7080  tons. 
In  1825  the  duly  was  reduced  from  iS/.  to  IU«.  a  ton,  and  in 
the  following  ten  vears  the  annual  oonsumption  averaged 
15,140  Ions;  and  during  the  last  four  years  of  this  period 
the  average  was  sa,oao  tons.  In  1837  it  amounted  to37,4M 
tana.  The  aaniamptien  of  Sieilian  snlpbor  in  FnUMOb 
which  wm  needy  dationary  ftmn  1 8W  to  IttSi  and  avenged 
1 1,844  tons,  increased  57  per  cent  during  the  next  five  yean 
to  I8S8,  avaraging  18,625  tons.  In  1840  the  importation 
into  France  teacned  40,618  tons,  and  the  stock  in  bund 
amounted  to  27,495  ton*:  in  October,  18.18,  the  quan- 
tity in  bond  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  tons  ;  bo 
that  in  both  oouBtries  the  importation  had  greatly  exceeded 
the  wants  ol  tba  bane  market.  From  l^n  to  1838  Eng- 
land took  49  par  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  of  sulphur  en- 
ported  §nm  BSmijt  and  lhaam  48  par  aant«  having  only  • 
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I>er  cent,  for  all  other  countries ;  and  part  of  thU  waa  shipped 
for  Malta,  and  eventually  reached  England.  The  sulpnur 
tnde  gave  ciDploymont  to  30,000  tons  of  British  shipping. 

The  Sicilian  sulphur-mines  are  the  property  of  indmduala, 
nnd  from  fifteen  to  twenty  Kngliih  firms  seiil^  l  in  Sicily 
are  engaged  in  the  trade.  In  1836  M.  Taix,  a  Frenchman, 
laid  before  the  Sicilian  government  a  project  fur  e&iabliih- 
ing  » tnUfmf  which  wa>  io  haT«  theexdoaive  hght  during 
f«n  ytmni  pordming  SieiliMi  wlphor  at  Oxed  prieMi,  on 
condition  of  spending  10,000/.  a  year  in  constructing  roads, 
and  exporting  one-third  of  the  quantity  produced  in  Sicilian 
vesseli).  The  British  merchant*  becoming  alarrao<i,  the  Sici- 
lian government,  in  reply  to  thi;  British  ambai^^Hiiur,  stated 
that  no  such  project  would  be  adopted.  It  would  have  been 
in  diraet  oonlraTenlion  to  certain  commercial  treaties  be- 
(VMn  thetvogovemnanta.  The  Sicilian  government  did 
liowever  enter  into  t  eon  tract  with  M.  T»ix,  and  on  the  4tb 
of  July,  1838,  tiotiee  was  given  at  Menna  that  ibe  mono* 

poly  would  cotno  into  operation  on  the  Ist  of  August  ensuing;. 
The  negocialions  resperiiiist  this  monopoly  were  conducted 
with  Lireat  ^ecrecy,  and  it  came  into  operation  so  suddenly 
that  iwenty-four  veaMiels  lost  their  car^^oes.  The  Hritish 
lessees  of  mines,  and  all  others.  Were  compelled  to  produce 
only  o  fixed  quantity  of  sulphur;  prices  rose  from  6^.  lUt.  or 
71.  10  13/.  and  lAl.  per  ton,  andcontraeu  could  not  lie  com- 

Slated.  Pievious  la  tbo  uonopolj  4B4  British  vessela  sailad 
rom  the  porta  of  Bteilf  to  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  in  tlie 
first  firieeii  months  after  the  munop<dy  the  number  wns  only 
ISr.  The  importation  ol  sulphur,  which  was^'J.CSo  Ions  in 
IS38,  was  only  Ji.iriU  tons  in  the  year  endinR  10th  October, 
1839|  of  which  only  were  brought  direct  from  Sicily. 
A  eargv  was  brought  from  Iceland.  At  length  the  Britidi 
government  took  vety  decided  steps  to  put  an  end  to  a  mono- 
poly established  in  the  face  of  commercial  treaties :  the 
ooaau  of  Sidily  and  Naplea  waiv  blockaded  by  our  ships  of 
war;  and  the  Sieilian  govemment.  no  longer  daring  lo  up- 
hold the  monopoly,  accepted  the  mediation  of  the  king  of 
the  French  in  adju.stinx  the  dispute  with  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  viiuin  poly  was  abolished  in  July,  1840,  and  a 
mixed  English  and  SiciUan  comoiinsion  was  appointed  in 
November  to  investigate  the  claims  of  British  subjects 
whose  interesu  had  bean  injured  by  it.  Theelainaanoiinted 
to  65,610/.,  of  wbieh  31,307/.  were  awarded;  and  atit  waa 
stipulated  that  the  awards  should  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent,  so  lon(^  as  they  remained  unsettled,  the  Sicilian 
government  agreed,  in  January,  Ib-t2.  to  pay  them  without 
any  delay.  The  sulphur  trade  is  now  placed  on  the  same 
iboting  as  before  the  4tb  of  July,  18.18. 

(Suiphur  Trade  Utaly ;  Jounu  StaiittieeU  Soeifty, 
TOL  vL,  part  6 ;  Papert  relathM  fa  Iw  MfpAur  Quettion, 
Bfeaented  to  tbe  House  of  Commonik  February,  1842.) 
SULPHURIC  ACID.  (Cbeotistry.)  [Sitlpbub.] 
SULPHURIC  ACID.  Msoical  Propbrtibs  op.  This, 
which  IS  re{;arded  as  the  most  potent  of  the  mineral  acid*, 
is  never  laki  n  internally  in  a  conoentnted  state  except  by 
accident,  or  wuli  liic  intention  to  commit  suicide  or  murder. 
In  Euch  cases  it  acta  as  a  violent  corn)sivQ  poison,  causing 
complete  diaorganixation  of  the  tissues  it  oomes  in  contact 
villi,  ttoaonfie  beiiiK  L'bvuus  from  the  black  and  charred 


atata  af  thajparla.  This  efMt  it  is  thoqgbt  to  praduee  from 
ita  ttiong  aBnilf  fcr  water,  depriving  tbe  tiaanea  of  tts  dlo> 

ments,  and  leaving  the  carbon  free.  This  peculiarity  dis- 
liiicuislies  poisoning  by  it  from  the  other  mineral  acids. 
Nut '.V 11  hst  niM.lin^  the.  extensive  destruction  ul'  irin:i;:rtaiii 
organs,  such  as  the  stomach,  immediate  death  rarely  results 
from  it,  but  the  patient  lingers  somethnea  te  dajfi^  and  in 
,  ultimately  recovers. 
Sttlpbnrie  acid  is  sometimea  employed  in  an  undiluted 
ntio  appIkatioB  to  tha  blitaa  «f  tabid  animals,  or 
todaatnjr  wartserportfoniof  tbaafolidainentropittm  and 
ectropium. 

In  a  considerably  (lilutfJ  state,  if  it  be  applied  tn  tl;.-  sku), 
it  occasions  a  painful  iiiiiiii's>;'':[j.  t'ljllnw-fii  by  nvirnbrn'ss  ond 
a  contraction  of  the  parts,  and  even  wbitenew,  owing  to  the 
diminished  calibre  of  Uweapiltaries.  Btit  ahortly  the  afflux 
of  blood  to  the  part  recurs,  and  soon  increases,  m>  that  the 
action  of  the  vascular  system  appears  to  become  more  deve- 
Uned  than  batoa.  Aa  it  ia  praauaiabb  thataaimilaraeriaa 
of  aetiont  lakei  ptaee  when  received  in  •  diluted  form  into 
the  stomach,  by  I  ciiriii^:  the  .:  phenomena  in  mind  it  is  pos- 
sible to  explain  Us  liiLrai  -  uiic  influence  io  many  of  the 
cases  whore  tl  i-,  u'.^mL 

Taken  interiiall)  m  a  diluted  but  still  strong  aUte  it 


makes  a  powerfiil  impresekm  on  USan  atoaaeh,  fbllawad  bp 
an  instantaneous  sympathetic  ^tt  of  lha  whole  lyilan : 

hence  its  power  in  checking  hemorrhage  long  hefore  its 
particles  can  bo  received  into  the  circulatioti  and  constringe 
the  vessels  by  immediate  c<5ntact  with  their  sides.  From 
the  same  cause  it  acts  as  a  useful  refrigerant  in  fevers  and 
other  indammatory  diseases  when  the  animal  temperature  is 
too  higfa.  In  manjr  of  the  tianaientdiMaaes  of  the  skin 
atteoMd  with  maoh  heat  and  itdbing.  a  aolution  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  with  an  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
quickly  relieves  them.  It  has  also  been  given  at  a  late  staee 
of  typhus  in  some  mild  diluent,  such  as  barley-wate-.    I  n 
combination  with  cinchona,  it  is  of  decided  utility  in  purpum 
hremorrlingica.  Nothing  so  certainly  checks  the  coUiqiialive 
sweats  which  attend  hectic  fever  as  the  compound  infusion 
of  roses.   In  chronic  dianrboea  and  dysentery  it  is  also  soroe- 
timaa  of  aarviea.  Hamorrboidal  fluxea  are  oftan  mtrained 
br  ita  lam.  In  aoma  (brmi  of  dyspapaia  it  iaa  valuable  tonic, 
and  may  be  longer  persevered  with  than  any  other  mineral 
iicid  except  pho»phoric.    In  calculous  diseases  with  a  jihoa- 
phatic  diathesis,  it  is  much  to  he  commended,  from  the 
length  of  time  it  can  he  used.   In  such  cases  tl  is  best  given 
in  infusion  of  chamomile  made  with  cold  water.   It  is  em- 
ployed largely  diluted  os  a  gargle  in  the  sore-throat  of  scarlet 
fever.   Many  eases  of  cutaneous  diseases  have  been  cured  b^ 
the  internal  uaa  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  aromatic  sulphune 
acid,  called  elixir  of  titriol,  haa  more  tonic  properties  than 
the  simr!f  nrld.    A  few  drops  of  it,  ten  or  twelve,  in  a  cup  of 
cold  water,  relieve  very  certainly  the  squoamishne^s  of  the 
stomach  which  is  felt  in  the  morning  after  an  excess  of  w  ine. 
In  case  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  lime-waler,  calcined 
magnesia,  or  plaster  from  the  wan»  or  a  aolttlioa  of  aaapk 
should  instantly  be  given. 

The  unguentun  addi  aalphnrici  is  a  most  effectaal  ap* 
plication  in  obstinate  easea  w  itch.  It  ehars  tha  linaii. 

SULPHUROUS  ACID.  [8in,pmm.l 

SULPI'CIA,  a  Roman  poetess,  of  whose  pi- I'ui'tions  we 
possess  only  one  Salire,  consisting  of  neveni)  vci-tes,  which 
IS  usually  called  '  De  Edicto  Domitiani,  quo  Philosophos 
Urbo  exegit.'  She  is  generally  supposed  to  be  tbe  same  aa 
the  Sutpicia  mentioned  by  Martial  (x.  S9  and  1%\  moA  te 
have  been  the  wifb  <aS  Calenua:  aha  waa  aeootdinglf  n  OOtV- 
temporary  of  Demitlan  and  of  Martial.  The  pwm  of  Sul- 
pioia  is  on  tba  whole  stiff,  and  shows  little  imaeinai>oii.  .  It 
IS  usually  annexed  to  the  editions  of  Persius  and  Juvenal ; 
the  best  separate  edi  ii  ;i  ;>  that  by  J.  Gurliti, '  Cutn  Com- 
raentariis  C.  G.  Sehwaruu,"  "2  parts,  4ti).,  Hamburg^  1819. 
It  IS  also  printed  in  the  '  Antholoi^ia  Latina'  of  BttmUUin* 
and  \Vem»dorf,  *  Poctae  Latim  Minores." 

(Burmann,  Anthoiog.  Lot.,  it.,  p.  408,  &e. ;  Wamadofi^ 
Poet.  iaS. Miiu,  iii.,  p. Ix.,  &c..  and  p.  8&&c) 

In  tin  fourth  book  of  the  'Elegies^  of  Tihidhia  theie  are 
several  letters  written  in  the  i  ame  of  Sulpicia,  winch  in 
their  character  and  diction  present  some  sh^ht  differences 
from  this  other  poems  of  Tibullus.  Some  modem  critics,  as 
Barih  i  Adversaria,  lix.  16)  and  Brouekhuis  (ad  TibulU 
p.  384),  have  therefore  supposed  that  they  were  written  by 
tbe  Sulpicia  above  mentioned.  This  opinion  however  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  several  historical  allusiona  In  these 
lattcrs,  which  dearly  point  to  the  age  of  Augustua.  For 
this  reaaon  Reyne  fad  Itbull.,  iv.  2,  p.  350,  &c.)  conjectured 
that  they  Were  the  work  of  a  Sulpicia  who  lived  in  the  tirne 
of  Tibullus.  But  this  opinion  too  rests  on  very  weak  grounds, 
ai;i!  '.'.('  rannot  indeed  set  am  miKi'  nnt  reason  for  supposin;^ 
that  these  letters,  notwithstanding  their  slight  peculiarities, 
were  not  written  by  Tibullus  himself. 

(Compare  Bahr,  Getehickte  (Ur  Rom,  Litfratur,  p.  tSC 
and  279.) 

P.  SULPiaUS  RUPUS  waa  bora  in  tbe  year  1.0 

184.  and  was  ten  vears  older  tiian  the  orator  Hortenaiut. 

In  the  year  B.C.  94  lie  prosecuted  C.  Norbanus for  the  offence 
of  majeslBs,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Apuleia,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  btdij^iit  bim  into  notice  ((_'«.,  Off.,  u. 
14.)  In  the  following  year  be  was  quaestor,  and  he  served 
in  the  Sooial  war  as  legate  of  Cn.  Pompetiis  Strabo.  He 
waa  tribunuB  plebta  in  the  year  SwC.  88,  and  sumiorted  tha 
faction  of  Marina.^  Giearo  baard  many  of  his  speachea 
during  bis  tribunate,  and  thoroughly  studied  his  style  of 
oratory :  *  He  was,'  says  Cicero,  '  of  all  the  ora/ors  that  I 
ever  heard,  the  most  dignified,  and,  if  one  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, the  most  tragic  :  hi*  voice  wns  powerful,  sweet,  and 
clear;  bi-i  \i  ri' ami  .'vitv  movement  grrn"r-fiil  :  and  yet 
bo  seeiocd  aa  if  he  were  trained  for  the  iorum.  and  not  tir 
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the  staffc :  bU  language  wax  rapid  and  flowiog,  and  yet  not 
ledundant  or  diffuse.'  (.C'lc,  Brut^  d5;  comp.  Gc,  De 
Oral,,  iii.  8.)  Among  other  measures  of  his  tribunate, 
Snlpkiitt  brought  forward  ood  eorriod  •ngatk^  by  vhieh 
the  command  of  the  Mithridatie  vat  trantfinTCcl  firom 
Sulla  toMarius.  Sulla,  who  was  then  at  Nola  with  his 
•nny,  marched  to  Rome,  of  winch  ho  took  jmsession. 
[Svlla]  Twelve  persons  were  proscribed,  nmi  n^-  v.  ii  iiij 
were M&rius  and  Sulpicius.  Manuaoaoaped ;  but  Sulpietus 
MB  baMjed  by  kto  •Iwni*  Md  mmdaiw  in  a  villa  Mar 


SnIpieiM  left  no  w»itlDn>  and  Cieon  atatet  that  he  had 

often  beard  him  say  that  he  vas  not  accustomed  to  write, 
and  that  he  could  not  write.  (Brui.,  M.)  There  were 
ho»e  >  r  lira' I  lis  attributed  to  him,  but  they  were  supposed 
to  be  uie  woik  i>t  P.  Canuiius.  P.  Sulpicius  is  one  of  the 
interlocutors  in  Cicero's  dialogue  '  De  Oratore.' 

It  doe*  not  appear  how  P.  Sulpiciui>  was  related  to  Servius 
Sulpicius  Kufus.  As  he  was  a  tribune,  he  must  have  been 
of  a  pltbeian  famU;,  or  at  lent  most  have  beea  adiqited  into 
a  phibeiaB  fttmily,  and  it  nay  be  that  he  was  of  a  diflUent 
fimily  froni  55flrviiis  Sulpicius. 

SULPICIUS  LEMONIA  RUFUS,  SERVIUS.  the 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Cicero,  was  iH  nrly  about  tho 
Mm«  age  as  Cicero  {Brut.,  -JO),  and  consequently  was  born 
about  B.C.  106.  He  wu8  of  a  patrician  family,  and  yet 
Ckeio  says  that  his  father  was  only  an  eques.  He  began 
hia  Mieer  as  an  orator,  and  might  have  attaiued  the  first 

&or  haw  been  onhr  inferior  to  Cicero^  if  he  had  not 
»d  hit  enenpee  to  the  atudy  of  the  law.  It  u  taid  that 
on  one  occasion  he  applied  to  Q.  Mucius  S(  i."  r  U  tlie  Pon- 
tii«jt  for  hiii  advice  on  a  question  of  law,  and  that  Scacvola, 
perceiTing  Servius  did  not  understand  what  he  said,  re- 
JUMchad  him  for  his  presumption  in  undertaking  the 
^  ef  causes,  when  he  was  ignorant  of  the  law  which 
iMnarily  involved  in  them.  Thia  determined  turn  to 
I  UoMlr  to  the  law.  The  time  at  whieh  Serviua  began 
hit  te^  studies  does  not  appear.  He  aooempanied  Cicero 
to  Rhodes,  B.c.  78  {Brut^  41),  and  it  may  be  inferred  from 
the  passage  of  the 'Brutus'  that  he  commenced  hi!$  legal 
itudiet  after  hi«  return,  or  perhaps  it  was  after  hia  return 
that  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  tlic  law.  Hliolgect 
in  viiiting  Rhodes  was  to  improve  himself. 

SerMus  filled  several  pubhc  ullices.  Ho  was  quaestor  of 
the  district  of  Ostia  (Cn.  iVv  Mumt^  8X  «aniie  aedile^ 
and  praetor  for  Quaestieoea  Feealatna.  The  flrtt  tine  that 
be  vas  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  he  was  rejected,  and 
L  Mureua  was  elected,  whom  Servius  prosecuted  for 
ambitus  (brihery):  Murena  was  defended  by  Ilorlensius, 
H.  Crauus,  andCtcero.  In  the  year  b.c.  dl  he  was  elected 
consul  with  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  in  preference  to  Cato, 
who  was  rqecled.  In  the  year  preceding  his  consulehw  be 
bd  bean  intmrrai*  in  which  capacity  ho  returned  Cn.  rnB" 

giios  as  adlo  eoosul.  In  the  war  between  Oaiar  and 
ompey  he  doea  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  decided  pert, 
thuugh  it  seems  probable  that  he  most  inchr.  i  tn  CiX'sar's 
liide ;  at  l«ast,  after  the  defeat  of  Pompey  u  Pl;[i i -aha, 
C.i  -  ir  him  governor  of  Achaeu,  \vlii  r<'  ih'  'v.i-.  at  the 

time  when  Cicero  addressed  to  him  one  ui  hib  uxiaut  letters 
(ddDw-t  iv.  3).  During  the  residence  of  Sulpicius  at 
Albans,  bia  former  colleague  Marcellus  was  asaaasiqated  in 
Pimeos;  Sulpidoa  had  him  honourably  buried  in  the  gym- 
MMm  of  the  Academta,  when  a  marble  monument  was 
•leeted  to  hia  memory.  Thia  tragical  event  ia  communi- 
cau-i]  I  y  Sulpicius  to  Cicero  in  an  extant  letter,  which  is 
characterised  by  great  simplicity.  After  the  death  of  CsBSwir 
he  was  sent  by  the  senate,  with  I*  PliHippiu  ai;  !  1..  Pi»o, 
oa  a  mission  to  Antony,  who  was  thea  besieging  D.  Brutus 
in  Mutina,  for  the  purpoeaaf  Sigotiating  with  Antony  before 
the  leaaiededaiedhimanaMBj  to  the  state.  Hewasthen 
m  had  heoltK  and  only  joet  fived  to  naeh  the  (amp  of 
ADiony,  where  he  died,  b.c.  43.  Cioero  pronounced  a  eulogy 
OD  his  friend  in  the  senate,  and  on  his  motion  a  bronze 
itatne  waa  erected  to  the  memory  of  Servius,  which  existed 
for  some  time.  (Cic,  Mil.,  ix. ;  Di^.,  i-  tit.  1,  g.  2,  $  43.) 
The  terms  of  the  scnatus  consultum,  which  was  drawn  up 
by  Cicero  iPhU.,  ix.  7),  included  the  honours  of  a  public 
funend.  He  left  a  tttV.  Servius,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Cioaro:  his  wift's  mine  wis  Poctumia.  (Cie..  Ad  Dkht  iv. 
1)  Thefimrthbooltorcieem^alet(flia<ArfI]lMMnoff>oon* 
tains  his  letters  lo  Snlpeina  end  two  lettem  from  Solpidus 
toCicera 

fierrios  was  an  accomplidMd  ma*  at  WtU  M  a  disti*- 
f.C  No.  1466.  . 


gutshed  orator;  but  as  a  Uwyer  he  waa.  in  the' opinion  of 
Cicero,  pre  eminent  and  unn veiled.  His  teaeher*  were  L. 
Lucilius  Balbus  and  C.  Aquilins  Oallns.  Cieero  (Brul..  41) 
Bitribates  his  eseeUenee  as.  a  lawyer  to  the  philosophical 
discipline  which  he  had  undergone.  He  observes  tliat 
others  possessed  a  knowledge  of  tlie  law,  but  Servius  alone 
^)ofiftp^sed  It  as  an  art.  This  art.  be  adds,  he  could  never 
iiiivL  i]i  1  ivt  iJ  from  mere  knowl«jdge  of  the  law;  but  he  had 
acquired  that  dialectic  skill,  the  greatest  of  all  arta»  whieh 
enabled  him  to  dispel  tho  obscurity  that  characterised  the 
nffoum  and  speeches  of  other  lawyers.  '  He  dislribvted 
the  natter  of  a  thing  into  its  parts,  he  developed  byde* 
finition  what  waa  latent,  he  cleared  up  what  was  obscure 
by  correct  interpretation:  he  first  ascertainc<l  and  then 
separated  what  was  ambiguous;  lastly,  lie  had  a  nua^uro 
by  which  to  estimate  troth  and  fulsehood.  and  to  determine 
what  consequences  followed  and  what  did  not  follow  finn 
premises.'  To  these  acquirements  and  to  a  profound  hnow^ 
ledge  of  the  law  he  added  an  acquaintance  with  lettera  and 
an  element  diotioo.  Sneh  a  eombination  of  talant  seldom 
appeuB. 

Servius  was  a  voluminous  writer.  Crcero  speaks  of  hia 
works  as  being  une(|Uiilled.  Wo  may  judge  of  his  style 
from  his  letter  of  consolation  to  Cicero  on  the  death  of  his 
daughter  Tullia.  (Cic,  Ad  Dtv.,  iv.  3.)  He  wrote  nearly  a 
hundre<l  and  eighty  treatises  on  law.  many  of  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  Pomponius,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  Antoninns 
Pius.  Uo  probably  wioto  a  eonnentary  on  the  Twelve 
Tables:  he  was  also  the  anthorof  a  treatise  on  the  Edict, 
and  notes  en  a  work  on  the  etvtl  law  by  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola 
the  Pontifex  (Gell.  ir.  iv  of  a  hook  '  De  Dotibus,'  and 
several  books  '  Dc  Sacris  delestatidis'  (adaption,  proballv). 
There  are  extant  various  frat^ents  of  his  belon^jing  to 
treatises  the  titles  of  which  are  not  known.  He  is  uftcn 
mentioned  in  the  'Digest,'  particularly  by  Alfonu>,  but 
there  »  no  excerpt  from  bis  works  in  that  oolleetioD.  It 
seems  a  probable  eoiyeetare  that  when  Alfimus  qootes  an- 
other  person  without  mentioning  a  name,  his  master  Ser- 
vius Sulpicius  is  meant    (Bynkershoek,  Obterv.,  viii.  1.^, 

Serv.us  foiinrlei  a  numerous  scliiv:'!  ;>f  lawyer?^,  lu.i  ui^ 
are  mily  .nquaiuted  with  the  niiUi'-s  of  ihu»e  wlio  wero 
kn  >\Mi  ao  writers.  His  most  celebrated  pupils  wereAlfentia 
Varus  and  Aulus  Ofilius :  there  were  also  among  others 
Aufidius  Tucca,  C  Ateitu  Pacuvius,  sad  Antistius  I«lieo^ 
the  fiuher  of  a  mofe  distiaguisbed  son. 

Onr  inlbnnstion  aboot  Servins  Sulpieias  is  nainly  derived 
from  his  friend  Cicero,  who  gives  him  a  high  ch.irnrter  for 
integrity.  He  is  said  to  have  written  some  erotic  pofms. 
(Ovid, '7V«/.,  li.  1,  1  11  ;  Plin.,  Ep.,  v.  3.) 

SULPI'CIUS,  SEVE'RUS,  a  Christian  writer  belong- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
eentury  of  our  sera.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  born  about  the  year  a.d.  36fi,  in  Aquiiaine,  and  was 
descended  from  a  distinguishes]  family.  Ho  first  followed 
the  legal  profession,  and  gained  groat  reputation  as  an 
<jr:a<ir ,  liiif,  .ifler  the  death  :i  I'  ins  I  ii:<  belonged  lo  a 

cuusular  family,  and  died  at  au  early  age,  Suliiicius  withdrew 
himsflf  entirely  from  the  world,  and  with  a  few  frit  nrls  led 
a  retired  and  monastic  life  as  a  presbyter  in  Aquitaine. 
He  commenced  this  life  about  a.d.  392.  at  the  saote  time 
that  his  intimate  ftiend  Paulinus  adopted  the  same  mode 
of  lifis,  wbo^  in  bis  letters  commends  Sulpicius  for  his  eon- 
duct,  and  the  nom  ii  the  ftthsr  of  Sulpicius  had  disin- 
herited his  son  fbr  the  step  he  bed  taken.  ( Paulin.,  Epiit.. 
V.  1  ;  xi.  6;  xxiii.  3,  &c.)  But  what  Sulpicius  tlius  lost 
through  the  anger  of  his  father,  was  am])ly  made  up  by  the 
munificent  liberality  of  his  father-in-law.  Sulpicius  made 
several  journeys  to  Tours,  the  bishop  of  which  place.  Martt- 
Dua,  inspired  him  with  sneh  admiration,  that  Sulpieins* 
who  nadnally  fonned  an  intimato  friendship  with  him,  ra* 
solved  to  beeoma  his  biographer.  Further  peitieulars 
respecting  the  life  of  Sulpicius  are  not  known,  except  that 
during  his  last  yeara  he  abstained  altogether  from  speaking, 
as  he  <■  nsiii  red  his  former  habits  to  have  been  rathk-r  lo- 
quacious, for  which  he  meant  to  atone  by  )>erfect  silence. 
(Gennaduis,  />  Viris  lUustr.,  19.;  The  time  of  his  death 
ia  very  uncertain :  aome  assign  it  to  420,  oUwrs  to  Ai'i,  and 
others  agaia  to  4»;  hnt  tKe  most  piobsblo  i^nkn  is  thst 
bodied  about  aa 410,  or  soon  after* 

We  possess  of  Snlpidns  Severus  Ibnr  diftrent  works 
1.  'Vita  Sancti  Martini  Turonensis,' which  is  wriiu/n  lu  tlio 
laueKyncal  style,  ami  is  full  of  miraculous  event:,  iu  the 

his beiDw  Jtveahowavsr  not  published  till  af'^rtha 
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of  MurtinuB,  about  a.d.  400.  The  work  is  praeeded 
qr  on  apiiti*  *  Ad  DMidMiiun  Fiatram,'  ud  al  tha  and  of 
it  thm      Uirae  lett«n  dewribing  the  doiih.  boM,  Mid 

thiMe  virtues  of  Mnrtinus  which  were  not  sufficiently  set 
Ibrth  in  tho  bwgraijjiy  itself.  2.  'Histona  Sacra,'  or 
'  CUmnici  Sacra,'  in  two  books.  This  is  a  brief  history  of 
religion  from  the  or^tioo  down  to  the  consulship  of  Stili- 
eho  and  Aurolian  (a.d.  400).  The  first  book  and  the  first 
tweotj-eix  chapters  of  the  seoood  treat  of  the  huttory 
»f  die  Jews ;  and  the  remaining  poMjon  chiefly  oonuias 
iseounU  of  the  life  of  Christ,  the  jmrnm^iitm  ef  Nero,  the 
history  of  Constantine,  and  in  genervl  of  ibe  nest  import- 
ant events  in  tho  early  history  of  C!irisriariii\ .  Hero  too, 
as  iQ  his  Life  of  Martinus,  the  author  shows  t  great  partiality 
for  what  is  marvellous.  3.  '  Dialogi  Tre»,'  or  it  should 
rather  be  '  Dialogi  Duo,'  as  tlie  second  dialogue  is  only  a 
part  of  the  first :  the  principal  object  of  these  dialogues  is 
to  deaoribettaeinflritaaiidviitaoeof  tbenwMiksaiidbenDits 
of  the  Eaat  4.  'BpiMolub'  tiM  gMdMiMW  «f  lone  of 
vhich  is  very  doubtful. 

Notwithstanding  the  naperstitious  ton*  wbtcli  pervedea 
all  the  work*  of  Sulpicius  they  L  ive  a  charm  arising  from 
their  purity  of  diction  wiueli  scarcely  any  Other  writer  of 
this  ago  possesses.  His  language  is  rlear  and  concise,  and 
ne  seems  to  have  taken  Sallust  as  his  model  in  this  mspect 
nra  dwnftM  cilkd  biat  tht  GhibtfaiD 


Some  wrilm  luw* 
Selliut 

Hii  'VifaMartint'liM  elton  Iwbd ptinled.  Tbeoditb 

prinoepa  of  his  'Hisloria  Sacra'  appeared  at  Basel,  1656, 
8vo. ;  it  was  followed  by  tho  editions  of  Sigonius  with  a 
commentary,  Bononiae,  &vo. ;   asi.l    if  J.  Dri;  .ni», 

Arnberoii.  1607,  8vo.  A  collection  of  his  works  appeared 
ander  the  title  'Severi  Opera  emendata  et  illustraia  H  V. 
OlMlillQi'  Antwerp,  1574,  Svo.,  and  Paris,  1676.  fol.  The 
latter  however  onlv  eeoteins  his  'Vita  Martini*  and  the 
*  Historia  Sacra.'  Other  editions  of  all  tba  works  of  Seve- 
rus  are  those  by  G.  Humius,  Lugdun.  Bkt,  1647,  1664, 
1665.  8vo. ;  by  J.  VorstiuB,  Berolini,  1 658,  12mo.,  Lipsme, 
1703,  1709,  in  8vo.  Tlie  best  edition  is  that  by  Hierony- 
mu*  do  Prato,  Voronae,  1741  and  1754,  4to.,  which  however 
does  not  contain  the  letters.  His  works  are  also  prtnled  m 
the  'Bibliotheca  Patrum  Max.,'  Lugdun.,  vol.  vL.  p.  324, 
&e.,  and  in  Galland'a  'BtUiotbeea  Patxan/  veLviii.,  p. 
3M.SW. 

(G.  Vossius,  De  Hittondt  Latinit,  p.  209,  &c. ;  Bahr. 
Gnchiehte  der  Rom.  Lit.,  2te  abtheil.  Die  Chrittlieh- 
Ronnsrhe  Theolo^te,  p.  219,  &c.) 

SULTA'N,  an  Arabic  word  meanma;  '  a  despotic  ruler, 
or  a  man  who  is  the  arbiter  uf  the  life  and  property  of  a  set 
of  men.'  It  is  the  usual  tale  of  royalty  aTrtnF^^^  the  Arabs  and 
Turks.  From  sultin  the  Italians  bavt;  maue  their  stddano, 
and  the  8|ia«i»rda  kava  Ikair  wlfin.  Xbe  lawful  wtfs  of  a 
salt&n,  who  Iws  ebildren  by  Wn,  is  eallad  bf  as  a  tultana. 

8ULTANIYATT,    TPkhst*,,  r  't'C] 

SULZER.  JUliAN:-,  L.KURG.  the  younu'e<it  of  a 
family  of  twenty-fivu  children,  was  born  October  16ih,  j 
at  Wmtberiliur,  in  the  canton  of  Ziincb,  where  his  father 
bald  the  oflBoe  of  '  Seckolmoister,'  or  registrar  of  public  ae- 
aennt^  Losiog  fak  parents,  both  of  whom  died  on  the  same 
day.  vlillt  te  waa  vat  in  early  youth,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  be  was  enabled  to  pursiM  bit  edticatioa  for  the  church, 
according  to  their  wMms,  but  with  little  inclination  on  his 
own  part.  In  1736  he  was  plat-ed  at  tho  ^'ymnasium  at 
Zurich,  and  immediately  on  quiliinf!;  it,  three  years  after- 
wards, was  ordained  and  became  curate  to  the  pastor  of 
Maacbwaoden.  Ill  health  however  soon  compelled  bim  to 
*esiga  Ua  dflBcal  duties,  nor  did  he  ever  re-assume  them. 
Ha  now  tatnrned  to  bia  first  and  favourite  studies  of  nataral 
bistory.  mathemattoa,  and  philosophy,  and  after  reaiding 
abiiut  four  years  at  Mai^deburg  as  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  a  wealthy  roerciiant,  received  the  appointtneiit  of 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Joachimiithal  gymnasium, 
barla),  in  1 747 ;  and  so  recommeaded  himself  both  by  his 
ability  as  a  teacher  and  by  his  attainments,  that  in  1 760  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  floieneeei  The  same 
vear  was  that  of  his  marriaee  with  an  aadaUaWMMB*  vhom 
he  had  tba  miiltMrtiuw  to  me  in  1760;  in  oonseqaMiee  «f 
which  bereavenent  he  quitted  Bolin,  and  made  a  viait  to 
his  native  country,  whore  ho  rccuvored  his  wonted  health 
andspirils,  ami  where  he  flr»t  cotKeivcd  the  plan  of  his 
urtMl  work,  the  "Theory  ufllie  Fine  Arts.'  He  would  have 
gladly  remained  in  Switaerland,  and  he  made  application  to 
tbntoftot,  but  iMiNd  «r  lirtoniig  >  ii»  tlw  Gng  and* 


him  a  pruie.t  >  at  the  newly  oilBUialwd  KHmr'Aeademin,  at 
mihury  college,  with  a  very  oeoaidaTablo  pannont  and  alM 
bestowed  on  wm  a  pieoe  of  ground  in  (he  inimediata  onviiOBa 
of  Berlin,  wbere  he  afterwards  built  himself  a  villa  and  laid 
out  a  botanical  garden.  He  accordingly  returned  to  Prussia 
in  1763,  where  he  remained  till  1776,  when  he  was  ad\^ised 
to  travel  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  then  greatly  impaipwl. 
He  visited  the  south  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Lonibar<ly, 
of  which  tour  be  kept  a  journal  that  was  published  shoriiy 
after  bis  death.  On  his  retnm  to  Berlin,  his  health,  which 
had  been  considaiably  improved*  again  declined.  He  died 
February  25tb,  177«. 

Great  as  was  the  :tiriot;'>ti  lie  acquired  among  his  con- 
temporaries in  other  jmi  far  different  branches  of  know- 
ledge, Sulier's  fame  in  v,  ri -stschieflv  upon  his  '  Allgemcino 
Theorie  der  Schoaen  Kunsto,'  a  cyclupwdia  of  Itietaiure 
and  the  fine  arts ;  and.  as  Herder  says  of  it,  one  that  is  in 
itself  an  entire  academy.  To  the  plan  itaelf  it  may  be  ob- 
jected that  the  alphabeCieal  arrangenent,  thoueh  reoom- 
iMiidod  bjr  ita  convaaienoe.  is  not  the  beat;  and  tbaft  aa  a 
dktiooaiv  the  work  now  stands  in  need  of  considerable  addi- 
tions and  augmentations;  nevertheless  it  is  a  very  remark 
able  one,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  mere  iu«rary 
industry  itdispby^,  [is  for  its  unity  and  consistency,  and  for 
the  original  and  i  tulusqihicai  mind  which  pervades  the 
whole,  and  which  stamps  it  as  a  weU'Oomlnictad  mtem  of 
Mlhetiea.  Altboiudk  this  work  ««i  anMNNtaad  bf  ita 
author  in  1760,  it  da  not  appear  till  1771-4,  Ibr  Sdflar  bad 
not  calculated  upon  the  time  it  would  take  to  render  its  exe- 
cution satisfactory  to  himself  as  well  as  tho  public.  The 
second  edition,  in  four  large  vi  luun  s,  Svn,  wiili  i  apple- 
ment  containing  additions  and  corrections,  was  published 

I  r9'J-4  :  and  in  1799  came  out  an  appendix  to  it,  forming  a 
complete  'Index'  of  all  tho  writers,  artists.  &c.  referred 
to  in  it.  Thara  are  also  distinct  works  intended  as  accent* 
pammenta  to  die  'AUgemeine  Theorie  -.'  one  by  BUakeD> 
burg,  entitled  *  literary  Additions.' &c.,  3vo1a.  Svo..  1796- 

;  ;hr  other  'Nachtrage'  (supplementary  Luri  'i  c),  by 
Schau  and  Dyck,  8  vols.  8vo.,  1792-18U8.  Ot  .Sulzer's 
other  writings  the  principal  are:  'Moral  Reflections  on 
the  Works  of  Nature,'  Berlin,  1741 ;  and  '  PhilosopbicsU 
Pieces,'  1773-86. 
(Jiirden's  Lexuoa;  Wolff.  Enqi.  NiOiaiml'littanamr,} 
SUM  AN D  DIFFBRSNCB.  Theto  ia  no  need  to  de- 
fine the  aritbinetieal  naaning  of  these  terms :  a  few  words 
only  are  neceesaiy  to  put  ihem  in  their  proper  position  in 
algebra.  When  quantities  receive  their  proper  algcbraua. 
signs,  and  those  sij^ns  their  interpretations  [Sion;  Nk«a- 
TiVK,  &c.],  they  are  said  to  bo  added  lo  a  quaiititv  when 
they  are  allowed  to  produee  their  effect,  and  subiractod 
when  they  are  aUowaa  to  pradocoa  eontrary  effect  And 
when  quantities  are  pat  toigf  Aar  aa  that  each  produces  its 
simple  effect,  they  ale  said  lo  be  added  together ;  while  any 
paicel  which  is  either  withdrawn,  or  compensated  by  others 
of  e<iiml  anti  opposite  effects,  is  said  to  be  subtracted.  We 
ire  not  here  dmcussinj^  principles,  hut  settling  terms  :  and 

I I  is  enough  if  the  notions  appended  to  them  are  proper 
foundations  fur  clear  and  good  deduction  ;  and  an  additional 
advantage  if  oonaHm  tdeaa  and  recwved  phraseology  are 
also  suited,  provided  tint  nothing  be  aaauned  floin  aneh 
ideaa  and  phraseology  to  tba  prejudice  of  the  depandanea 
of  the  deduction  upon  the  prescribed  definitions. 

To  forma  ju)':  )'Ji--.     tlic  rtv  of  any  person,  we  take 

the  sums  which  Uu  uwe*  aviay  lioin  his  asjiets  ;  that  is.  we 
take  away,  not  his  debts,  but  sums  out  of  his  assets  injual  to 
hts  debts.  To  say  that  this  is  taking  away  his  debts  would 
not  be  correct ;  for  taking  away  his  debts  would  ba  IMMly 
dostreyiog  bia  liabditiea.  witbout  making  biaaaaataanavar- 
ablo :  a  penon  wlio  pays  another'*  debtantnuelf  takes  them 
away.  A  court  of  justice  which  decides  a  claim  aguinst  the 
assets  of  any  one.  annexes  or  puts  un  a  Imbdiiy  ;  and  this  i> 
in  algebra  adding  .*  if  the  decision  should  be  reversetl  ou 
appeal,  this  liability  lo  pay  is  removed,  and  this  is  in  algebra 
subtracting.  In  the  phrase  'to  gain  a  loss,'  the  word  'gam' 
is  used  in  the  preceding  aenae  of  nmpto  adiunotioo :  if  it 
were  as  oommnii  to  talk  of  kafaig  a  MMy  tba  verb  to  lose 
would  ba  uaad  in  tbasaiiNoru»naioTa«rto  ntrid  of;  the 
olber  fom  of  die  word  would  be  leas  of  a  bull,  for  to  tonn 
a  lo«iS  w<jiild  be  to  detach  it.  T:i  a  ihird  form,  the  idiom 
is  still  |iliiirier;  to  releati'  [tVom]  a  loss  would  be  precibely 
the  idea  of  algebra,  unswenni;  to  siibiractin^  a  loss.  Such 
things  wo  mention,  because  by  some  persona  those  ideas  vi 
•IgMMl  tfiMliM  to  vbidb  ooinM  jdioBff  ada^  tbatt 
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mIvm  nib  milj  nc«iv«d*  u  if  the  mdmlMding  of  thew 
comnum  fdioBi  vara  tlm  wme  h  f Iwt  of  tb«  algebraical 

proposition ;  wbile  other  opentti  v  hicli  have  noiuehcaui* 
mon  phrases  to  illustrate  thern  iri-  li  tlicuhies. 

SUM  (in  the  sense  of  Inlef_:r;il  Before  the  orpinizalion 
rf  the  formal  tDtegral  calculus,  the  isolated  operations  of 
iiUei^ratiyij  which  were  attained  were  expressed  in  words 
borrowed  apparently  from  the  notion  of  indivisibles.  [Ca- 
YALiBiu.]  Thus  the  title  of  one  of  RaUey's  papers  ia  *  An 
Sasy  Imnonttration  of  the  Analogy  of  the  Logarithmic 
l^ngratt  to  the  Meridian  Line  or  Sum  of  the  Secants.' 
Here  the  sum  of  the  MomtS  MMnDI  whlt  W  thoal4  MW 
denote  by  ^ec  oruir. 

SUM,  SUMMATION.  In  the  articles  Intkobatiow, 
FtttiTK,  and  Peogkrssion.  some  ideas  and  rules  are  given 
upon  the  salgect  of  the  summation  of  a  flnit«  number  of 
terma  ofniaiiw;  »od  in  Sbriss  will  be  fiuikd  cnmpiet  of 
t|i«  invMne  prooan  of  dafatopmot  la  ths  ptesent  article 
BM  to  tpm  MROO  aeeomit  «f  (he  nethods  of  actual  sum- 
mation which  arc  in  use  in  the  higher  'j  ran  ha  of  mathe- 
matics ;  rct'urrmg  for  itie  demonstrations  lo  lUe  Dififorential 
(  I  ( iilij  ,  I  tl.L  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  (cited  by  the 
iriterii  D.  C).  We  shall  dwelt  upon  tbiBal  greater  length 
than  would  appear  to  be  altot'cther  bl  kMping  with  the  ex- 
tent of  the  artidaa  abam  cited;  the  mion  being  that  many 
pmonB  to  tfboa  tbo  Mlowinft  rules  might  be  practically 
vmIU  Mver  hear  of  Iham  because  they  are  locked  up  in 
IVeatncs  on  the  DifTerenttal  Calculus,  or  in  works  which 
are  nut  gonorally  n  .iJ.  Tlic  uiercst  elements  of  difTeren- 
tiaiiou  and  intcgratiuD  uro  enough  to  enable  a  traginner  to 
we  results,  the  prof/  of  which  DNiBt  ba  wif  T»d  £r  n  more 
advanced  stage  of  his  progress. 

I.  When  the  terms  of  a  series  are  alternately  positive  and 
nwntifia^  aa  in  ^L—Ot+Ot—  &c.,  the  sum  of  the  series  ad 
^HiUm  voMf  thm  be  expreseed  [DimuNcs]  (D.  C,  pp. 


forming  the  means  with  1  -|  +  +  J:  eheU 

ibre  try  the  other  method,  b^inning  with  t. 

SocTarau.  OtdnssfdMbnacss 

+     _  ^» 

1m 


1H» 


— iiw 

— J86-4 

asm 

S34S7 


which  is  frequently  more  convergent  than  the  scries  itself: 
in  fact,  the  less  convergent  the  series  in,  the  more  convergent 
is  the  transformation.  Dr.  Hutton'»  tncihod  of  obtaining 
the  tienafomed  laries  is  as  foUem:— Take  e  number  of  the 
toeeeaijTe  sums    ,  o,  -  a,.  &e.,  and  let 


Take  the  half  sum  of  S.  and  S^,  the  half  sum  of  S,  and  S„ 
the  half  sum  of  8|  end  S,.  &o.  Let  these  be  T,  ,  T, ,  T, , 
&c.  Repeat  the  pioceN  t  take  the  mean  of  T«  end  T| ,  that  of 
1\  end  T,,  &c.,  whieh  eall  U, ,  U, ,  &c.  Tbke  the  meau  of 
U4  and  U,,  that  of  U,  and  U,,  kc.  which  call  V  ,  V,  &c. 
Then  the  set  S, ,  T« .  U,  ,  Vo .  &c.  will  sevKraliy  approach 
neemand  aeinr  to  the  aeiiei  xequlied:  in  Ibet 


*•  -  Y  '    =  2  T '  •    T  ~  "4"    T"  •  ' 

It  would  howeva  be  lonewbeteiaier  toproeeedesAdlom: 
'  dilTerenees  as  far  as  may  he  thought  neoes- 


a  li  M— I 

Hj  19  to  A  a,  ,  take  half  A  a*  from  A     a«.  half  the 

«— «  11—3 

result  from  A        ,  half  the  result  from  A     a„,and  so  on 

uul.l  u^,  has  been  11 -.t  d-  aficr  wlufh  halve  the  result  aurain. 
Iti  cither  cn^f  wi>  i-,peri  no;  bi/gir.  at  tiiu  iiL'^inriirij;  ot  llir 
seric*:  if  it  be  more  convenient  to  begin  after  u„  let  A„  = 
"•'''i  +  <*io  >        calculate  this  separately  : 

then  eeleolele  an— +  •  •  •  ft^m  the  rule,  and  we  heve 
A|»  •  Uhi-^^a  ^  >)  for  the  series  required.  Hie  fbUow^ 
ing  is  en  instance  from  Dr.  Button  (Traefli^  vel.  i,  pb  191), 
the aeriee being  i-i  +  i-^  -|- .... 


5W3 

eiense 


7%i44 


6  170  4 

G9i>c>?0 

e»487S 


693:  «2 


A930S6 

&>31I0 
(»3173 


Tba  ceenlt 


ia  -  (93147,  whieh  ia  eoneet  to  the  aistb  plaee, 
more  than  ooold  be  got  Aon  the  seriea  itMlf  bjeetual 
fifaByiuBeftta  tanas.  Ikr.H«ltoaMgiw  Id 


— ieioi4 

fjiMMee 
7«*79-» 


This  last  praeeta  will  be  found  en  trial  the 

two. 

2.  The  sum  of  the  series  a,  •{-  a,—  fte. 
may  be  thus  expressed  (D.  C,  p.  565) 


Of  the 


t       4  ***  48  + 
where  a^,  aliinfltian  of  9, 

making  x=0,  1,  2.  8te.  In 
mean  the  valuea  of  the  add 

w 

when  X  ia=  0.  This  transformation  is  useful  when  the 
valuee  just  mentioned  are  not  oonsiderable.  Another  form, 
WBiobia) 


2  "*  4  ■^2[4] 


ilL  .  iLfL? 

2[6]"''  2[8] 


where  [m]  moans  1.2.3  m.  In  the  inatanoe  belbw  m, 

and  that  we  may  begin  from  the  same  term  ea  befon,  let 


1 


whence  the  series  required  flNMt  and  aAar  \  ie-» 

I   -     1  1  3  17 


14  + 


4.72 


2.4.7«^  2.6. 7«  2.8.7»' 

Call  these  tenaad),  (2).  &e„ end bi«la with 1 4>  -i«r 
-416M6... .:  we  have  then— 

•6166666667 

(1)  •07H285714 

'688MASS81 

(2)  *0MHW8488 

•693197-2789 

(3)  -'00005206 16 


(4) 


True  Aiuwer 


-89S14MI78 

•0000021250 

•693 1.173423 
^'a)— ♦000OUQ1S43 

•6931471680 
'69314718U6 


The  reMiU  ef  this  eeapeiativdyeesy  proeem  is  as  eorreet 

as  the  summation  of  fifty  millions  of  term^;  of  the  s-r  ries 

3.  The  sum  of  any  larpe  number  of  ter ins  of  a  s<:xie:,  aiuv 
be  found  by  suruiuin^  the  wlvale  scrjo-.  ad  infinitum,  then 
doint;  the  sanoo  wttb  the  terms  following  the  last  term 
whieh  is  to  be  retahiad»  and  sohttaaliog  the  aaaood  leralt 
from  the  first. 

4.  The  sums  of  such  series  as  arc  included  under 
1*^+  2~*-|-  s""-!-      iMb  aa 


1  +-  +  -9-  + 


1  + 


oontinued  ad  ii||fei<Min»  may  he  given  for  reference  in  the 
following  toUek  The  Biat  term  will  waiaiitly  be  exphdnad. 
Umw  Witt  bo  tead  ia  D.  G,  pw  M4. 

SMS 
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SUM 


SUM 


Sum  of  S«liet. 

*S772166649015329  +  log  to 
1*(44«3406«848S«4 

1*20205699SI»9»43 
1  0823232337111389 

!• 036927755 1433700 
P017343061984'1491 
lOiviL.!  773819227 
1*0040773^61979443 
1*002008392826U822 
f000994ft7»127B180 
1*(KI04»41886IMI1M 
1 -0002400855533080 

Tlie  first  line  meaas  that  the  »um  of  the  wries  is  infinile, 
but  that  the  expression  for  a  large  number  of  term*  contains 
the  IflMrithm  of  that  number,  whidi  being  maoved,  tbe  mt 
of  <b*«nraHion  approximslM  w  (Im  minlwr  of  tenoa  ioc 
,I0'»77215.... 


1 

9 

3 
I 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
19 
II 
12 


To 
Ibii 


-1 


eonmifMrti  $tif  it  ^  10» 

tann,  trhieb  k  «Mi|y  iautt  and  aquato  Uio 


1"*+... 


+  10 
sum  to 


C+  2-302585003  +   

*20 


1 

1200 


-2  + 


S.  Tbe  lariet  t 

2*+  . . .  bv  the  following  simple  law>- 


ia  ooanaelad  vith  1  + 


/V 


ad  iitlfm'iMi  any  be 

1  a 


6.  Tho  nun  ao  +  Ot  +  ^f^ 
thtti  tianafixaied 

where  the  notation  is  as  previously  explained,  and  "j"»"^'3(,' 
&c  are  tbe  series  of  NtmBila  0»  Bbsmooixi.  To  apply 

tbia.  ftt  oiamplai  to  1-*+  r*+  r^+.-i  • .  it  will  be  con  - 
to  bagiii  from  some  term  which  will  make  the 

unore  convergent.   Let  a,=- n  o  + J 
«hanfbrl«'^+ 


I2U00OO 

which  givett  C=-57721 56  . . .,  the  number  mentioned  at  the 
head  of  tbe  table  for  series  of  inverse  powers  already 
given,  ytith  the  value  of  C  thus  detenuoed,  aod  a  auffi* 
cieat  table  of  logpcithBi*  tbe  larger  tho  namborof  toinw 

iu  l~'+     +«~^t  tho  aoM  oaaflj  ia  ila  appniKiiwto 
value  calculated. 
8.  The  wciei  log  1  +  lot?  2  +  ■  •  •  +  log  aria  ofEdBdent 

importance  to  hare  an  articlr  to  itself.  Make  a,  =  log(l+x). 

and  proceed  as  in  tbe  last  example,  which  will  give  for 
log  (l.tt.8. ..«)  the  fttlowing  r  


360X* 


C  might  be  determined  as  before,  but  a  particular  mode  of 
inveatiotion  ahowa  it  to  bo  kg  (  where  ws3'I41  ft9 ...  > 
as  QinaL  TUa  giwa 


.  tbe  following : — 
-|0  +  Tl9«  *  9  80  10»  ^  48  19» 


1.2.3  ...  a*  =  V  2  T  X  r'. 

a  result  of  tho  greatest  use,  particularlv  in  ihc  more  compli- 
cated applications  of  the  theory  of  probabilities. 

9.  The  series  0"+ 1"+2"+  . . .  -f  in  which  a^sz  ar",  n 
being  integer  and  positive,  is  by  thoaaaoof  (7>  and  adding 
x"  to  b-itVi  sidea, 


^  «+l  ^2^6 


nx 


1  t»(n-l)(n-2>« 


m-i 


30 


.3.4 


ifliielimjr  be  easily  calculated,  and  tbo  fnlkiiaaiy  aariea- 

4-  9~"  may  then  be  added. 
7.  The  fluile  series        0^+        . . .  +  o^_j  {s  temu)  is 

Uius  tmniformed  (D.  C,  p.  266) 


&c. ;  but  this  vani»hes  when  xssO.  whence  C  must  be  taken 
aooordiog^y  in  every  instance.  To  take  an  example  which 
ahall  require  a  little  ostansion  of  the  series  beyond  the 
terma  used  above,  lot  it  be  required  to  find  9'H*1*+— •+''' 
Looking  at  the  article  NoilSBBa  or  Bbri(01IUI»  WO  find  a 
supply  of  coetBcienta  in 

1    I    1    1   5  691 


1-*+ 


a'  -tt' 
*  0 


1  «,  -"o 


1 


a  —  a 

M  0 


1 


30  [4]  42  [6]  80 
•D  which  the  detached  coefficients  are  again  tho  numbers  of 
BomouUi.  Or,  if  tbe  aum  of  tbe  aeriet  ad  infimium  be 
known,  8,  tho  preceding  nwy  bo  oxprOMod  oa  fellowa>- 

Bvtwhoa  tboooiqtlala  series  is  diwvaiit,  tbe  tat  of  lams 
«t+a,+.-+«W-i  naybethuaoKpioaaad:— 

c  +  [a,i*-i.«i-+-l-4:--±^+fco, 

wber<i  C  must  be  tlotcrmincd  liv  ati  instnnpc.    Thus  if  we 

make  a,=  (1  +  x)~^  we  have  for  1  +  L ~ '+...  +  x" '  the 
iitlowfaiBaarlaa:— 

C  +  log*(l+»)- 


6  30  48  89  88  8739 

and  the  sum  required  ia 

X*      X'  .    1  7ac«      1  7.6.5  X* 


C+  —  +  —  +  -—  —  — 

^8^2^88      89  8.8.4 

1  7.6.6.4.3.2.1 


_1_  7.6.6.4.3  «• 
48 


30  8.8.4.8.6.7.8 
whiah  vaniabea  iHken  x=o,  whence 
.  1  7.6.5.4.3.2.1 


8b 


1  _^t_ 

2  1+  * 


1 


1 


1-20  (l+X)* 


Add(«+  ir^  to  both  aidaa,  and  write  «—lfMr«>whieh 
givaa  for  1~^+  ...  +x~'=s 

v-r"«»Tj^     l«a^^  189S* 

*  Th*  Ntt»TiiiQ  loKurillim.  wtiieli  i.  aUi>v>  aW  ia  malhMialkal  lotMti. 


ao  2.3.4.6.(>.7.tt 

and  tho  naat  najr  bo  tadnead  to 

4.  4.— 

g  +  2       18      24  la' 
<ff      (8s«»+l«*'+14^-raJ*  +  8i^-5-«4. 

SUMACH  "Tliius.] 

SUM.ARUKOV.  ALEXANDER  PETROVITCH. 
whose  name  was,  after  ihal  of  his  contemporary  and  lite- 
rary rival  Lomonosov,  almost  the  only  one  ttiat,  until  of 
late  yean,  waa  at  aU  known  in  this  country  as  that  of  a 
Rnaaian  poa%  waa  bom  at  St  Peteiaburg  in  1 7 1  e,  and  was 
tbo  ion  of  a  general  otBeer.  Ho  waa  educated  first  at  boflM^ 
and  afterwards  in  the  Land  Cadet  Corps,  where  he  aooo 
distinguished  himself  by  his  ability.  The  study  of  Corn«aie 
and  Racine  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  dramatic  compo- 
sition ;  and  at  about  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  began  to 
attempt  it.  His  tragedies  were  at  first  performed  at  court 
before  the  empress  Elizabeth,  for  there  was  then  no  public 
theatre,  and  as  they  satisfied  tbe  prinetpal  person,  they 
wei«  loudly  applauded  by  tbe  rest  of  the  aodtawo.  Thia 
ineoemi  encouraged  Sumarokov,  who  waa  naturally  of  a 
train  dispMition,  and  he  Tlpinrmmed  to  establish  a  oema- 
nent  theatre  in  the  cap.;.!':  attempt  in  which  be  was 
greatly  aided  by  the  inll.  -  i  f  i  ^f  Ins  father  (Peter  P:mV,ra- 
tievilcb),  who,  b«iide«bcir.g  a  person  of  some  cons-tquence 
in  other  respects,  held  a  post  near  the  person  cf  the  and- 
dako  Foter.  Tho  reault  waa,  that  tbe  tbeatn  was  opooed 
in  1788»iiiidar  Ao  imnadinto  patnnagoof  thaeout»oiid 
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SUM 
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SUM 


Suraarokov  appointed  its  director;  whence  he  has  been 
Ceoerally  consiaered  the  founder  both  of  the  Russian  tbea- 
IfS  indthe  Rusaian  drama.  But  dranilie  entertainmcnu 
vm  nut  lotdly  unkaowa  to  hit  eountiTaiaa  befim  hit 
thn«.  Ibr  ibvf  had  beMi  fntrodueed  tt  eovit  tt  the  dose  of 
the  preceding  rontury,  and  the  scriptural  pieces  of  Dt  racv 
trius,  bishop  of  Roatov.  bad  beeu  performed  (h.  1651,  d. 
1709).  At  the  Tery  time  too  that  Sumarokov  was  orga- 
nising his  plans,  there  was  not  onlv  a  small  theatre  ut 
Yaro&lav,  but  it  was  thence  that  he  obtained  \m  chief  per- 
rormora,  including  th«  Ml«br»t«d  VoUtov  [Volxot]  and 
Dmitrevsky,  who  aftanmdi  obtained  thn  ifpaUnlion  of  the 
Raman  GuTtek. 

Still,  if  not  litenlljr  the  origimlor,  SnmuolcoT  may  be 
regarded  as  ttio  founder  of  thedramain  Ru^ia  ;  he  hrouglit 
it  at  once  to  comparative  perfection;  and  frcfjiienlly  ap- 
piMOhed  and  perhap;^  would  liave  surpuhsed  las  models, 
if  h«  had  not  allowed  himself  to  be  trammelled  by  them, 
and  if  he  had  not.  while  aiming  at  the  meriti,  adopted  all 
th«  defeots,  the  convenUoualitie^  and  rigorous  poetical 
•tiqnoUe  of  the  French  itago  and  its  rhymed  Alexandrine 
VMifleatiou.  Among  hia  tngediea.  hit  'Semira.'  and 
*  Shiov  and  Truvor,'  are  his  best  and  most  original  produo- 
tioflit notwithstanding  they  are  not,  like  hi^  '  Demctnus.'on 
the  tist  of  acting  pieces.  As  a  comic  writer,  he  hardly  de- 
serves mention,  for  his  drama.s  of  that  ctas.s  arc  little  more 
than  farces,  occasionally  coarse  in  expretaion,  but  less  groaa 
and  less  immoral  than  many  comedies  that,  being  lesa  in- 
delicate, are  tolerated  as  decent  Tbey  have  one  matit, 
lhataf  aatting  the  example  of  prose  dialogtte  as  thaiBoet 
avitable  for  the  drama  of  ordinary  life:  but  their  language 
ia  now  become  quite  antiquated :  a  disadvantage  naore  sen- 
sibly fell  in  Sumarokov'h  prose  than  in  hispue::  .  There 
are  indeed  many  exceedingly  beautiful  passages  m  his  tra- 
gedies; so  poetical  in  sentiment,  and  so  felicitously  turned, 
that  tbej  hardlj  suffer  at  all  by  comparison  with  any  speci- 
nana  of  Roanan  poetry  at  the  present  day.  Sumarokov 
ntlo«Bfitad  not  only  avanr  8|weiea  «if  the  dian>a»  inclnding 
cpena,  but  alraott  efery  form  vt  noetieal  oompoaition.  He 
Teraifled  the  '  Psahns'  in  ten  hooks,  and  wrote  a  vast  num- 
ber of  odes,  isatires.  episitleH,  fables,  eclogues,  elegies,  sonnets, 
epigrams,  songs,  and  other  pieces,  besides  several  in  prose, 
including  some  historical  and  didactic  ones,  nnd  his  '  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead,'  &c.  The  first  cnmpleie  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  in  ten  volumes,  8vo.,  in  1787,  ten 
years  after  his  death,  which  happened  at  Moscow,  October 
1,  1777.  If  no  iMicar  raadt  Sumarokov  it  certainly  not 
fcrgotten,  for  be  it  om  of  Qiow  who  have  aarnad  Ibr  uani- 
selves  a  traditional  fhmo  lit  liiantwia  that  vaiy  lang  aor- 

vivos  their  works. 

(Gretdi.  <"';u;t  /,  -  ii.  4'-c. ;  Olctcheii.  Zapiski.) 

SUhlATRA  IS  a  large  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  nnd 
the  most  western  of  Uie  Sunda  Islands.  Tlie  equator  tra- 
Turses  the  island  nearly  in  the  middle.  Sumatra  extends 
fhll  six  d^ees  to  the  MVth  that  line,  and  nearly  as 
haueh  to  the  north.  The  most  western  point,  Acheen  Head, 
is  in  95*  20*  B.  long.,  and  the  most  eastern  part,  the  coast 
between  Lueepar  i  I'ul  itaiid  the  First  Point  at  the  southern 
entrance  of  Banca  Strait,  is  iii  HtH"  E.  long.  The  general 
direction  of  the  island  is  nearly  north-west  and  south-east, 
and  its  length  rather  exceeds  900  miles.  The  width  south 
of  1^  N.  lat.  m  on  an  average  210  miles,  but  farther  north 
not  mora  than  140  milea.  According  to  a  rough  estimate, 
ita  area  b  lathar  mote  than  160,000  square  milea,  exceeding 
by  moto  than  40,ooo  square  miles,  or  ooe-thiid  of  thaii  awr- 
mee,  the  extent  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  south- west  side  of  Sumatra  is  h<  n  ii  1l  1  t  vtlie  Indiati 
Ocean;  the  northern  part  stretches  into  the  Bay  of  Hernial  ; 
to  the  nor; h  east  it  is  divided  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  by 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Between  the  southern  extremity 
of  these  straits  and  the  Island  of  Banca,  it  is  washed  by  the 
Caiineie  Sea.  It  ia  divided  from  Baaea  by  the  Strait  of 
Banea.  The  eoaat  aooth  of  that  attait  ia  waahad  by  the 
Java  Sea,  and  its  southern  extmni^  il  aapantod  ftom 
Java  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 

Coast. —  Sumatra  terminates  at  tlic  iithero  extremity  on 
the  Straits  ot  Sunda  in  three  promontories,  including  the 
bays  of  Larapong  and  Samangka;  the  latter  is  also  called 
Keyser's  Bay.  The  capes  are  called,  from  east  tu  west.  Tan- 

J'  ong  Toca.  or  Hog's  Point,  Tanjong  Kamantara,  and  Tanjong 
2hina.  The  two  Arafe'named  eapea  are  fioimed  by  rocks  of 
modaiato  aievalian,  but  the  laat  la  the  aaatam  oxtramity  of 
n  low  and  mody  tiaat  nhieb  axtaoda  ahont 


westward  to  Flat  Pomi,  which  is  likewise  low.  The  tw» 
bays  lying  between  these  capes,  and  containing  several  goo4 
and  safe  anchorages,  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  low 
ttaei;  which  howavex  riiaa  rapidly  ata abort  distance  flrom 
the  aaa,  and  aoon  attaina  the  eleration  of  mountains 

The  south-western  coast  from  Flat  Point  to  Manna,  a 
distance  rather  exceeding  ISO  miles,  rises  with  a  steep 
ascent  and  generally  to  a  considerable  elevation.  There 
are  several  indentations  along  it,  but  they  are  not  deep,  and 
are  open  to  the  surf  so  ua  to  be  unfit  for  vessels,  with  the 
exception  of  Croi  and  Cawoor,  which  are  rather  vim]\. 
Along  this  part  of  the  coast  soundings  are  only  found  at  a 
short  diataooe  from  the  ahoro.  Fiom  Manna  to  Bencoolen. 
which  aiv  about  SO  mile*  diitant  Iran  eaeh  other,  the  coast 
continues  to  be  high,  and  the  cliffs  deNcond  with  a  gentle 
slope,  so  to  leave  a  narrow  beach,  which  near  Manna  i» 
more  than  half  a  mile  wnie  for  ten  miles.  There  are  several 
tolerably  good  harbours,  as  at  Manna  and  Poolo  Bay.  The 
coast  is  clear  of  rocks,  and  there  are  only  a  few  shoals.  The 
sounding!  are  regular,  and  extend  from  20  to  25  milea  from 
the  coaat,  Ftcna  Bencoolen  to  Tapanooly  Bay,  a  dittanee 
of  about  4U  rnileik  the  eoaat'line  ia  alternately  low  and 
high,  but  the  eliflk  are  of  moderate  elevation,  and  nut  ufteu 
Sleep.  This  part  of  the  coast,  especially  from  Indrapura  to 
Tapanooly,  is  lined  with  a  considerable  number  of  islands, 
most  of  them  rather  high,  and  in  many  places  shoals  of 
some  extent  occur.  Though  these  islands  and  shoals  render 
the  navigation  ditlicult,  they  protect  the  shipping  against 
the  tremendous  turf  to  which  the  aouth-west  coast  of  Su- 
matra is  expoaed,  and  make  nnmerous  good  anchorages. 
Soundings  are  found  almost  every  where,  but  in  Borne  places 
tbey  are  irregular.  Though  rather  numerou<t,  the  head- 
lands do  not  project  far  into  the  sea:  good  anchorage  is 
found  in  their  vicinity,  and  between  them  are  several  good 
harbours.  Tapanooly  is  so  large  and  spaciou.s,  and  possesses 
so  many  ad^'antages,  that  it  is  considered  as  hardly  sur- 
passed by  any  harbour  on  the  globe :  matly  small  islands 
are  dispnsed  over  it.  andsubdivide  it  into  numaiona  amallar 
barboura  or  eorea,  wbeio  shipa  are  sheltered  tuvm  all  winds. 
It  is  said  that  all  the  navias  in  the  world  mii;ht  ride  here 
with  perfect  security  in  all  weatiier.  The  coa-«t  contmues 
to  be  lined  with  small  rocky  i^ilands  as  fn  Passage 
Island  (2" 22'  N.  lat.),  north-west  of  the  mouth  of  Singhel 
river.  But  north  of  Tapanooly  Bay  the  coast-line  is  low 
and  generally  with  a  sandy  beach,  and  thus  it  continues  to 
the  vicinity  of  Aahaan  Bead,  a  distance  of  more  than  309 
miles.  There  oocar  aavaial  good  harbours^  abeltared  from 
an  winds ;  and  aa  ^e  rarl  in  these  vans  is  less  violent,  they 
supply  good  anchor?.gc.  Tho  soundings  are  regular.  Along 
thes«  coasts  there  are  also  some  small  rocky  islands,  but 
they  are  less  numerous  than  south  of  Pa-ssago  Island. 

Between  3°  N.  lat.  and  3"  S.  lat.,  a  chain  of  target 
islands  stretches  parallel  to  the  coast  from  north-west  to 
soutb-c-ist,  at  the  distance  of  60  or  70  miles.  The  sea  be- 
tween ibis  chain  of  islands  and  Sumatra  has  soundings,  bat 
outaide  of  the  i^nda  no  aoandings  have  been  obtained. 
Between  eome  of  these  islands  there  are  safb  channels.  No 
coast  perhaps  is  exposed  to  a  more  tremendous  surf  than 
the  south-west  coast  of  SumatTi,  especially  that  portion  of 
it  which  is  south  of  the  equator.  This  surf  is  very  remark- 
able on  account  of  its  irregularities,  for  which  no  sufficient 
reason  has  been  discovered.  It  seldom  preserves  the 
same  degree  of  violence  for  two  days  together;  often  it  rises 
like  mountains  in  the  morning  and  nearly  snbsides  by 
night  It  does  not  seem  to  be  influenced  by  the  winds, 
though  it  is  much  stronger  during  the  south-eastern  than 
during  the  north-western  monsoon.  Generally  no  landing 
can  be  effected  in  European  boat*,  but  only  in  catamarans. 
The  spring  tides  along  this  coast  are  estimated  to  rise  four 
feet ;  the  smaUness  of  this  rise  is  attributed  to  the  open  and 
unconnned  situation  of  the  coast,  which  prevantaaoy  accn- 
muUtioa  of  the  tide,  as  is  tho  case  in  narrow  seaa. 

The  north  coast  of  Sumatrs,  between  Acheen  Head  and 
Dianond  FuLat,  is  called  the  coast  of  Pedir,  and  extends 
aboat  ISO  miles.  The  whole  of  this  coast  is  high,  and 
mostly  steep,  especiaHy  in  the  middle  near  Possangaa 
Point.  The  sea  is  clear  of  rocks  and  shoals,  and  deep.  At 
the  distance  of  from  12  to  19  miles  there  are  no  soundings, 
and  anchorage  is  seldom  found  farther  than  6  miles  from 
the  beach.  Most  of  the  hatbaiua  aw  open  readataada,  bat 
otherwise  the  anchorage  is  good. 

The  north-eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  from  Diamond 
Point  to  the  month  of  the  Rakan  River,  a  distance  of  abanl 
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3il0  mill*,  is  low,  but  well  lU  fin- d.  North  of  Delli  it  ii 
lined  with  sand-banks,  and  &uutli  of  that  place  with  mud- 
b«inks,  which,  are  traversed  by  a  narrow  channel,  through 
which  tile  rivers  reach  the  sea.  Along  this  coast  the  sprtng- 
lidcA  rii>e  from  S  to  10  feet.  To  the  east  of  the  muuth  of 
Rakan  Rivsr  Uw  »  hwidiani^  called  Ot^vag  ftebabaam 
to  tbe  iionb>««it  of  ifbidi  •  tnod  iNuik  «xt«idi  about  11 
or  1-  niik-i.  In  this  part  the  naviiiihin  i  f  t!ic  ^^alacca 
Strait  IS  veiy  liangeruus,  as  various  buijii-b^uks  extend 
across  it,  with  gaps  arul  narrow  channels  of  muil-soundiDga 
between  them.  Farther  south  is  tbe  Island  (Pulu)  of  Ru- 
pat.  extending  about  2b  miles  in  every  direction.  The 
ealat  Rupat,  or  strait,  which  divides  this  island  from  the 
main  body  of  Sumatra,  admits  only  small  vcfsels. 

Between  1*  36'  and  3^  N.  lat  ihero  an  ilirao  laigo 
islands,  called  Bftcatim.  Padang,  and  Rankin,  whifih  are 
dividid  iVifiii  Sr:ni  .:ri  by  Brewer's  Strnjt,  or  Salal  Panjang. 
This  slrait  is  from  I  to  i  Hitler  wide,  but  navigable  Tir  large 
vussmIn.  The  strait  dividing  Bucalisse  froiij  I'  l  i  in^;  is 
called  Salat  Padang,  and  that  which  runs  betvtceu  Ptukng 
and  Rankan  is  Salat  Ringit:  both  of  the»e  can  only  be 
ined  by  boata.  Tbe  ooaat-lioe  of  these  island*  and  that  of 
Sunatnt  in  tbaa*  pans  is  low  and  genanlly  awampy.  In 
Brewer's  Strait  tbe  apring-tides  riae  li  feet 

South  of  the  sontnem  extremity  of  Brewer's  Strait,  as 
far  as  the  Slrait  of  Banca,  and  along  the  western  shores  of 
thi^  strait  to  Cape  Lucepara,  the  coast-line  of  Sumatra  is 
cxci  tdiiigly  luw.  A  great  part  uf  it  is  inundated  ai  hij-h- 
wator,  and  ii  is  surrounded  by  shoal  mud-banks,  which  ex- 
toad  in  aomu  plaeori  from  2  to  3  miles  from  the  «hore.  From 
Lnemaia  Faint  to  the  eastern  aoitanoo  of  tbe  Strait  of 
Sundo,  tbe  eoasl-lino  is  likewiw  l»v«  but  woU  daflnad :  it 
is  lined  with  slioals  and  mud-banlu,  wbieb  run  out  from  7  to 
10  miles  from  the  shore  in  some  places. 

Phyn'cul  Regions,  Surface,  Soil,  Climate,  an,l  P/  odue- 
iions. — The  north-eastern  side  of  Sumatra  ut  a  low  and  level 
plain;  the  south  western  is  either  mountainous  or  hilly. 
Ua  looking  at  our  maps,  one  would  suppose  that  each  of 
tboie  two  regions  occupies  ooe-half  of  the  island ;  and  so  it 
may  be:  but  it  muat  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  Buropean 
traveler  baa  adfanoed  from  the  nortb-east  sboras  hr  enough 
inland  to  reach  the  hasa  of  the  mountains ;  nur  has  any  one, 
after  departing  fhim  the  south-wesiern  coast  and  traversing 
the  mountains,  descended  into  tbe  plum,  w  iih  the  oxreiition 
of  an  otficer  under  the  administration  of  Rallies,  who  went 
from  Bencoolen  to  Palembang;  but  as  no  account  of  his 
journey  has  been  published,  the  line  which  divides  the  two 
great  rei^ions  is  not  knovvu.  except  where  it  borders  on  the  sea. 

Tlie  ^onnlaM  Aiftoift  buina  on  tbe  ahofes  of  tiie  Siraiu 
of  Sunda,  .with  the  elarated  fnoniontorieB  of  Tanjong  Toca 
andTanjorig  Kamantara.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  lirsi- 
nanied  cape,  und  near  the  cajitern  shores  of  Lampiing  Bay, 
is  the  Raja  Bassa  Peak,  which  is  about  161)0  feet  hif^h. 
This  mountain-suinniit  is  coniieetcd  with  the  extensive 
mountain-masses  whit  h  separate  Lampong  Bay  from  Sa- 
mangka  Bay.  and  on  which  the  Keyzer's  Peak  probably  rises 
to  5UU0  feet.  Another  range  of  mountains,  which  rises  at 
the  back  ot  the  flat  ttaet  boiwoen  Tanjong  China  and  Flat 
Point,  runs  north-west,  and  joins  the  great  mau  north  of 
the  iiinerinnst  recess  of  Saniaiigka  Bay.  Tiie  mountain- 
region  thus  formed  seems  to  occupy  between  (i"  and  •!*  30' 
S.  Ut  a  tract  cxc  j  I^h^-  to  miles  in  wnlth,  if  we  include 
the  lower  ridge:s,  which  come  close  to  the  shore*  of  ihu  Indian 
Ocean.  In  this  part  of  the  mountain-region  the  watershed 
of  the  rivers,  which  flow  eastward  and  westward,  is  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shores ;  and  the  Hven  which  descend 
from  it  to  tbe  Indian  Ocean  are-only  torrents,  rushing  down 
with  tneredtble  veloeii)  ilunug  the  rainy  reasons,  and  desti- 
tute of  water  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  country  along 
the  bea  is  a  succession  of  high  bilU  and  narrow  valleys,  very 
littlo  cultivated,  and  very  thinly  inhabited.  It  produces 
oowevor  much  pepper.  The  ndge  which  forms  the  water- 
shed does  not  Wpear  to  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  East  of 
this  range  a  miicn  more  elevated  ehain  of  mouniaina  ooeui* 
at  about  10  miles  from  the  aheres  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  is  however  much  more  broken,  as  all  the  waters  col- 
lect-ed  in  tbe  intermediate  space  break  through  it  and 
find  their  way  to  the  eastern  plain.  Some  of  the  sum- 
mits ar«j  Visible  from  tho  sua.  Several  ridges  which  de- 
tach themselves  from  ihev;  masses  run  eastward,  and 
«xtend  to  a  oonsidvrahlu  distance  into  the  eastern  plaina. 
fho  space  enclosed  by  the  two  parallel  ridges  is  an  ele- 
vated labte-landt  the  surface  of  which  is  very  broken  and 


hilly ;  and  it  contains  several  large  lakes,  a-i  tVio:,c  of  Rauan 
and  of  Lukitan.  The  level  undulating  coumiy  ubidi  sur- 
rounds these  lakes  is  of  great  fertility,  well  cultivated,  and 
comparatively  well  settled.  It  producer  pepper,  cott«o, 
indigo,  tobaceot  sugar-cane,  maize,  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
•evaral  other  iwls;  tad  also  pUntaina  and  pian-apnloa. 
43old  naaid  to  ezht  in  this  region.  The  minaona  maBi 

which  flow  eastward  consi  itiiti-  tli^:  ]>tir,ripal  branches  of  IIm 
two  lai^e  rivers  Tuuiii  Booing  aikI  Pu',! 'in bang. 

The  central  mountain-region  m  iv  1  1-  considered  as  ex- 
tending iroro  4^  30'  8.  lat  to  Tappanouly  Bay,  or  r  40'  N. 
lat   It  contains  tbe  highest  ranges  in  the  whole  system,  and 
ooeupies  a  much  larger  tract  in  width  than  tbe  other 
poitiena  of  the  mountain-region;  but  the  mountains  do 
not  advance  close  to  the  shores  of  tbe  Indian  Ocean,  being 
divided  from  it  by  a  comparatively  low  tract  generally  20 
miles  inliroadih,  ia  some  places  less,  and  in  others  ^;dc;iJi  ^• 
to  .ID  miles.    This  lower  tract  we  are  better  aci]  i.u n u-  l 
IV, ;h  ;bii]i  any  other  portion  of  Sumatra,  as  severai  Ivn  i. 
pean  settlemeuta  have  existed  here  for  two  centuries.  The 
surface  of  this  tract,  as  Uicsden  mj%  is  intersected  and 
rendered  *  uneven  to  a  surprising  depoe  by  awamps,  whose 
irregular  and  winding  eoune  may  in  some  places  be  traced 
in  a  continual  ehain  tat  many  milea,  till  they  discharge 
themselves  either  into  the  sea,  some  neighbouring  lake,  or 
the  fens  that  are  commonly  found  near  the  hanks  of  the 
larger  rivers,  and  receive  their  overflowings  w  the  ramy  mon 
soon.  The  spots  of  land  which  these  swamps  encompass  be- 
come so  many  islands  and  peninsulas,  sometimes  flat  at  top. 
and  often  mere  ridgea,  having  in  some  places  a  genlle  d«^ 
divity*  and  in  oth«s  desceawng  almost  perpendicularly  to 
the  oepth  of  n  hundrad  feet  In  few  parts  of  tho  ooimtiy 
of  Bencoolen.  or  of  the  northern  districts  sdjacent  to  il« 
could  a  tolerably  level  space  of  400  yards  square  be  marked 
out   The  hollows  and  swellings  are  for  the  most  part 
«imooth  and  regularly  sloping,  so  as  to  exhibit  not  unfre- 
quently  the  appcaraimj  ul  ui  Limphitheatre  ;  and  they  are 
clothed  with  verdure  from  the  summit  to  the  edge  of  the 
swamp.    Many  of  the  swamps  have  no  apparent  outlet.* 
Harden  attributaa  this  sat|Kisiiif  irregularity  of  sutboo  is 
tbe  springs  of  water  with  which  thcMi  parts  of  the  iaiand 
abound.    Tlie  general  level  of  the  country  rises  very  gradu- 
ally to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  w  held  the  ascent  ia  very 
abrupt  and  rather  steep.    The  soil  consists  of  a  Hue  red 
vegetable  clav,  covereil  w  ith  a  layer  of  black  mould  of  no 
consklerable  depth.    Few  stones  are  found  in  it.  The  nhole 
regiuif  oxoept  tbe  small  iaolaUid  ^pots  which  are  cultivated, 
is  either  covarad  with  mak  graM*  brushwood,  or  timber- 
trees,  ooooiding  tn  tho  oountij  has  itMnainod  uneukivaiad 
a  longer  or  shorter  time.  To  tbe  sonih  of  Bencoolen  it  is 
almost  an  iinpervir'its  forrst.    N«  pountrj-  t<  iM-tter  supplied 
with  water  Uiua  tiiis  |tai'k  ut  butijt.iUiL.    Spiuigsi  art^  abun- 
dant, and  the  rivers  are  very  numerous.    Thuugu  the  course 
of  none  of  the  rivers  periiaps  exceeds  &ii  miles,  and  their 
upper  part  is  full  of  shoals  and  cataracts,  they  are  usually 
navigable  for  small  craft  from  the  point  where  they  enter 
this  low  tract  to  their  mouth.   But  all  ihase  rivers  have  a 
bar  acraas  thaic  embouchtire^  tha,e&bo(  of  tho  auif  vhiidi 
breaks  along  this  coast-line. 

There  are  only  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  v,  et.  and  tljL  y  ; 
regulated  by  the  monsoons.  In  must  purU  a>  ludiii  to  the 
north  of  the  equator  the  north-east  monsoon  prevails  vheo 
the  »uu  is  it)  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  the  south-western 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  aorthern  bomispbere  [UoMsooit]; 
but  on  this  coast  of  Sumatra  the  monsoons  are  chaagod  by 
the  direction  of  the  land,  the  north-eastern  into  a  ttorth* 
western,  and  tbe  south-western  into  a  south-eastern  mon- 
soon. The  south-eastern  monsoon  begins  about  May  and 
leaves  off  in  Seii'iuiVyr ;  the  north-wc'-'ersi  muiv-'ir^i;  l.-t;ms 
in  November  and  blows  to  the  end  of  March.  1  ue^c  winds 
for  the  most  part  commence  and  leave  off  gradually  ;  and  m 
the  intervening  months,  April  and  May,  October  and  No- 
vember, the  weather  atld  winds  are  variable  and  unceruin 
The  south-eastern  monaoon  blows  with  innt  fiuoo  and 
steadincH  from  the  end  of  June  to  late  ia  Mfilomber;  aad 
duiing  this  period  rain  teldom  falls,  except  in  showers,  and 
generally  in  the  night  Mthen  the  north-west  monsoon  is 
strongest,  from  November  to  January,  the  rain  is  abucdant, 
though  in  a  much  less  degree  than  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
uiandel.  The  rams  do  not  sensibly  abate  unii)  March.  The 
quantity  of  rain  which  Mlt  annually  bos  not  been  determined. 
Tbandar  and  lightning  ore  very  frequent  In  the  south* 
east  mnisoon  the  Ughtaing  ia  mora  oanataat;  bat  ifaa 
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•oruteationB  are  lets  ^ivid,  and  the  thunder  is  tenxteXy 
•adible.  The  atmosphere  is  generally  more  cloudy  than  id 
Europe,  which  is  perceived  from  Jthe  unfrequency  of  clear 
•tar-light  nights.  The  fog,  which  is  oiMerted  to  rise  every 
iBoraiiig  arooog  the  distant  hilb,  is  dense  to  a  surprising; 
iigna,  ud  it  leldBin  iigptnm  tiU  abont  tbvee  hours  after 
sanriae.  Wltrni  tiw  BonaooBB  are  in  Aill  strength,  they 
cotnmonlv  pass  OVBT  the  muntrv  :  but  when  they  abate,  iiTid 
during  il.L>  intervals,  sea  and  land  breezes  prvvail.  The 
aea-broezc  s*t-  m  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  subsequent  to  a  ealm,  and  declines  with  the  setting 
sun ;  the  land-breexe  begins  early  in  the  night,  and  oontinnes 
till  eight  or  fune  o'dock  in  the  numiing.  Ilw  aaa-hneifla 
ai*  I«((u1ar  and  ataady;  but  th«  land-braeM  ia  auhjaet  to 
mmf  irr^tilanties.  e>|>eeially  during  the  north-west  mon- 
aoen.  The  land-breezes  are  rather  eoo),  a  circumstanco 
which  induenees  the  temperature  of  the  night.  The  heat 
in  the  day-time  is  considerable,  but  rather  less  than  might 
be  exjiectc  i  in'  ir  the  equator.  At  Bencoolun  the  thermo- 
meter never  Tiici  above  86",  and  even  at  Natal  not  above 
81*:  at  sun-rise  it  is  usually  as  low  as  70°,  on  aeooant  uf 
tlw  eool  Undpbreeia  whioh  dgaoenda  Itrom  tba  mMintaioi^ 
ttmntA  with  cDooda,  and  bathad  in  constant  vanoora  or 
lain.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  probably  Vtweeti 
8«*  and  83*.  As  this  region  is  traversed  by  the  equator, 
the  lempcrature  is  nearly  equal  e'^  lin  year  round. 

Although  the  country  is  thinly  inhabited  and  ill  culti- 
vateil.  exrept  near  the  European  settlements  and  a  few,  ports 
which  are  visited  by  traders,  it  produces  several  articles  of 
export,  as  pepper,  camphor-barus.  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  bcn- 
aoin;  but  only  tbo  Ant  and  ibc  last  are  obtdaod  within  this 
lowar  tiaet;  the  otbeti  are  brought  from  the  emnltry  at  the 
hack  of  it.  The  soil  is  indeed  noi  dislin^ruished  by  fertility, 
but  when  cultivated  it  produces  rice,  maize,  tobacco,  cotton, 
iiidigo,  sugar,  coffee,  in^'i  ihr  m  exquisite  fruits  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  as  tbe  matigusteen.  durian,  jack-fruit, 
plantains,  orangH^  and  «tbec%  with  asfind  nola  wbicb  ate 
naed  aafsod. 

Tbe  moonlain-region  which  1  ies  at  the  baek  of  thif  low  traet 
feM  tnSf  hean  nartiallj  explored  by  Europeans.  It  appears 
to  bo  trtTCnea  by  Aree,  and  in  some  parts  br  more  than 
three,  ranges,  running  paralh  1  t  :ho  coast  in  the  direction 
of  the  inland  from  south-east  to  uurih-west.  The  two  rao't 
vrestcrn  :an:;osrunat  n  'li nrt  distance  from  one  anotlier, 
and  the  ruost  eastern  of  them  constitutes  the  watershed  of 
dm  rivers  which  flow  eaat  and  weat  Tbe  eonntiy  eaat  of 
tUi  laitrinentioiied  range,  which  occupies  the  greater  fnrt 
«f  tbe  mountain'te^on,  is  partly  occupied  by  monnlain- 
—■wei»  endioeing  wide  valleys,  and  partly  extends  in  plains 
of  a  billjr  aor&oe.  This  region  contains  several  volcanoes, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  oonnectinp:  link  between 
the  chain  ef  volcanoes  which  traverse  Java  and  the  lx;sser 
Sunda  Islands  [StJND.t  Islands],  and  those  \*hich  extend 
northward  through  tbe  Bay  of  Bengal,  over  Barren  Island 
•ad  Narcondom,  to  the  coast  of  Aracan,  and  of  which  traces 
htirm  been  found  aa  fiv  north  as  tbe  Tippenh  Mountains. 
[Stunr.l  Tbe  nest  aoatbem  of  tbeTohanoes  in  Boraatra, 
Gunong  Dempo,  which  is  known,  is  near  3'  40'  S.  lat.  Its 
three  peaks  rise  to  about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  arc 
always  enveloped  in  smoke.  A  volcano  of  ni  rate  eleva- 
tion occurs  about  30  miles  east  of  Bencoolen.  which  made 
an  eruption  about  a  century  a^o,  and  emitted  smoke  for  a 
long  time.  Near  I'W  8.  lat.  is  the  volcano  of  Gunong 
Apt,  or  Berapi,  whioib  fiata  to  a  great  elevation.  In  the 
elev^ed  mooataifr-waaNa  iriiieb  aneloaa  tbe  table-land  of 
Menangeabau  en  tbe  tiorfli  are  tbe  volcanoes  of  Berapi, 
1."?,  19.6  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Gunong  Sinkalang,  which 
J9  12.468  feet  high.  They  lie  near  9'  S.  lat..  east  and  west 
of  one  another.  Mount  Ir.;  or  Gunong  Pasaman,  which 
is  near  5'  N.  lat,  and  23,850  feet  above  the  sea,  has  als>o 
the  form  of  a  volcano,  but  is  not  active.  The  most  northern 
of  the  voleanoea  of  Saaiatia  is  tbe  Batagapit,  which  is  near 
3*  4-2'  N.  lat,  tn  the  eastom  range  of  tbe  mountains. 

Several  paru  of  this  re^ioa  have  been  visited,  as  the 
wide  valley  of  the  river  Musi,  between  3*  and  4°  S.  let.  the 
eoun  rv  ,f  Sungei  Tenang,  between  2'  and  3*  N.  lat.,  and 
the  l  ouiitry  of  the  Korinch:,  north  of  2";  and  it  was  found 
that  the  western  mouniaiti-ranges  and  their  declivities  and 
valleys  were  nearly  uninhabited,  but  that  the  valleys  and 
I^DSof  tbe  central  portion  uf  tbe  mountain-region  exhibited 
s  aomiderable  degree  of  agricultural  indnatiy,  and  ware 
'  wall  peopled.  Pepper  [dantatiaiw  are  frMiiiant  and 
fti  aaiaa  la  giown  ta  a 


potatoes  and  tohacco.  Near  the  lakes,  as  neat  tli.it  o( 
Korinchi,  or  St.  (Jeorge's  Lake,  there  are  rice-fipld«,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  sugar-cane  are  also  cultivated.  The  mountains 
which  separate  tb^e  cultivated  tract*  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  attain  a  great  elevation,  as  appears  from  the  tburinoB 
meter  deseendiog  bare  in  the  aigbt-time  to  40°.  Tbe  moat 
renmritable  of  theae  eoontrieseneloBed  within  the  mountaliv- 
region  is  that  of  Mi'Tiniin:'Tibau,  which  extends  from  1°  S. 
lat.  to  near  ibo  eq\;rit,i: .  It  is  a  plain,  exleiidinR  about,  60 
miles  inever)'dir i  L  :i  11,  and  surrounded  by  hi^h  mountains. 
The  ranges  which  he  west  of  it,  and  separate  it  from  the  lower 
tract  along  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  only  from  55U0  to  6600 
feet  high,  out  those  whieb  lie  south  of  it  are  much  higher: 
one  of  the  summits,  tbe  BnckttTalang.  is  10.0SS  feet  abore 
the  sea-level.  Tbe  range  whieb  lies  east  of  the  plain  con- 
tains no  lofty  summits.  But  m  the  north-east  stands  the 
mountain-mass  of  the  Kasumba,  the  highest  mouiiiain  m 
Sumatra,  which  rises  to  about  15,000  feet  shove  the  sm- 
level,  anil  we>t  of  it  are  tlie  volcanoes  of  Berapi  and  Sin- 
kalang.  The  surface  of  the  plain  is  rather  billy  and  broken 
than  undulating,  and  the  lowe->t  part  of  it  is  occupied  by 
the  lake  of  Sionra.  which  is  103A  leet  above  tbe  aea-leTeL 
The  whole  country  ia  one  oontinned  scene  of  enltiration, 
interspersed  with  numerous  towns  and  villages  shaded  by 
the  cocoa-nut  and  fruit  trees.  It  is  not  inferior  to  the  best- 
cultivated  parts  of  the  Island  of  Java;  and  Sir  Thumas 
Raffles  thinks  that  the  population  cannot  be  Ics.s  than  u  mil- 
lion. Every  kind  of  giain.  fruit,  or  nxjt  cultivated  in  any 
part  of  Sumatra  is  grown  here  in  abundance,  and  the  people 
apply  themselves  abo  to  manubctures.  The  waters  winch 
desoend  ban  like  naighboiuittg  monataina  to  the  lake  ef 
Sineara  are  earned  off  by  a  river  called  Ambilang,  the 
most  remote  source  of  the  river Inrlr  i^.r.,  •vhich  fiilU  into  the 
China  Sea  between  0'  and  31)'  S.  lat.  it  is  thought  that  it 
might  be  used  as  a  channel  of  conx'eyanee  from  the  phwB 
M'here  it  issues  from  tbe  lake  to  its  mouth. 

The  plain  of  Menangeabau,  not  being  greatly  ele\  ated 
above  tne  level  of  the  sea,  does  not  materially  differ  in 
climate  ftom  the  lower  rountry  along  tbe  shores  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean ;  but  other  parts  are  mora  elevatad,  and  beyond 
the  most  western  ridge  the  temperature  is  much  lower,  so 
that  tbe  inhabitants  light  fires  in  the  morning  and  continue 
tbero  till  the  day  i«  advanced.  To  this  cold  the  backward- 
ness ill  the  growth  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  attributed,  winch  is 
sometimes  20  or  30  years  in  coming  to  perfection,  and  often 
fails  to  produce  fruit. 

The  ngnbernjpart  of  tbe  mountain-fagion,  or  that  which 
extends  ftoin  I*  to  tbe  neat  nortbam  extremity  of  the 
island,  contains  a  low  plain,  wbieh  lies  along  tbe  Indian 
Ocean,  and  may  be  about  10  or  IS  miles  in  width,  and 
rather  a  hilly  tract,  which  lies  at  the  back  of  tlie  plum,  and 
is  about  J5  miles  across.  The  plsin  is  jjcneralU  low  and 
level.  Along  the  coast  it  is  chiefly  covcre<l  with  jungle,  but 
farther  inland  with  high  forest-trees.  The  greaier  part  of 
it  is  uncultivated,  and  very  thinly  inhabited.   Between  the 

Jilain  and  tbe  mountain  is  a  tract  of  very  broken  aurfaeei, 
bll  of  steep  neks  and  corsnd  with  woods,  hut  uninhabited. 
The  mountain  tract  i%  traveriied  in  the  direction  of  the  island 
by  three  or  four  ridges,  which  occupy  0!il\  a  small  widih 
and  arc  separated  by  extensive  plain*.  None  of  the  moun- 
tains are  visible  to  a  ^reat  distance  from  the  »ea.  The 
central  ridge  seems  to  rise  to  the  greatest  height,  and  at  its 
most  northern  extremity,  south-east  of  tbe  town  of  Acheen, 
13  tbe  Queen's  Muuntaui,  whoaa  summit  is  at  least  6980 
feet  aboira  the  aea-leveU  Tba  noit  aoatbem  ndge  tensi' 
nates  in  Adieen  Head,  a  bluff  but  not  very  lof^y  promon« 
tory.  The  ridges  themselves  are  overgrown  wiih  forests,  in 
wliich  the  camphor  txec  is  frequently  met  with  south  of  3' 
S.  lat.,  and  also  the  cassia-tree,  ami  the  tree  from  which 
benzoin  is  obtained.  Tbe  plains  in  some  places  are  level, 
and  in  others  full  of  small  hills,  but  tbe  whole  countn-  is 
cleaved,  and  either  j^ted  with  rice  and  maise^  or  used  as 
pastnre-grouBds  §k  bofUoes.  cattle,  and  horses.  Pepper 
plantatbas  are  very  numarons  in  these  plains,  and  they 
occur  also  frequently  in  the  low  traota  along  the  sea.  Tlia 
watershed  in  this  region  is  generally  fbrmed  by  the  eastern 
ridgeof  mouiHains,  ard  consequently  the  riverswhich  dimn 
the  plains  and  longitudinal  valleys  bavo  a  1oi!;^-.t  >-cHiiseainl 
are  less  rapid  Uian  farther  *outh,  and  are  used  for  inland  iiavi- 
t^aiion.  One  of  the  plains  between  the  mountains  inoeeiipied 
by  a  laige  lake,  tbe  Laui  Ayer  Tawar  lake,  winch,  accxrd* 
ing  to  tba  iofbcmatioii  obtained  ftom  the  natives,  la  of  great 
axtaati  bMitbaaMwar  baatt  aaan  by  9,Muotma.  Iba  coun 
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Irj-  about  ihc  lake  is  said  to  be  in  a  h'^h  slate  of  ciiUivat-ion. 
lite  cUmtte  of  lliii  legiOD  difii»w  io  one  respect  materially 
from  that  touth  of  the  Mmiar.  The  dry  season  does  not 
take  place  during  the  90Utb-«atlMii,  hut  aarioK  the  oortb- 
vestern  monsoon,  as  is  the  ease  on  the  eout  «f  Ifalabw, 
but  showers  occur  frequently  Jurin'^  rhp  dry  season. 

The  hilly  tract  which  cxlendn  along  tliu  north  coast  of 
Sumatra,  from  the  valley  of  Acheen  andQucen's  Mountain 
«a  the  west  to  Diamond  Point  on  the  east,  a  dtoUnce  of 
•bottt  130  miles,  may  be  consideted  as  an  appendage  of  the 
niiNiBlam'region.  From  the  high  ooaat  which  bounds  the 
aaa  the  country  rises  gtadttaUy  to  the  aouth  with  an  undu- 
lating, and,  in  some  parts,  hilW  Mrfiueb  untU  it  attains  an 
elevation  of  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  hif(best 
part  of  this  tract  lies  at  the  back  of  Pasungara  Point,  where, 
at  the  distance  of  10  railet,  an  abrupt  conical  peak,  called 
Elephant  Mountain,  risesto  a  considerable  elevation.  West 
of  I^uiangam  Point  the  country  is  less  elevaiod,  and  Dia- 
mond Point  is  quite  low,  but  the  tract  behind  it  is  a  table- 
land (riT  medenite  eleniion.  The  eUmate  of  this  country 
nther  reserahtes  tint  of  Hindmtlati  than  that  of  the 
western  coast.  The  monsoon  blows  from  south-west  from 
May  to  October,  and  during  its  strength,  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember, the  weather  is  v  r;,  i  '  jdy  and  much  vain  falls,  but 
only  111  showers.  At  the  cliungo  of  the  tuonsoon,  iti  Octo- 
ber and  November,  westerly  winds  prevail  and  little  rain 
iklli.  The  dry  season  takes  place  auring  the  norili-ea-it 
monsoon,  whien  regularly  sets  in  to^^ard-j  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, and  blows  steady  lo  Marcb.  Xowacds  the  end  of  March 
the  north-eastern  winds  are  light  and  very  variaUe,  and  so 
they  continue  in  April.  As  the  .  i  ns  are  not  continual, 
and  moderately  abundant,  and  tiiu  aoil  is  light  and  mixed 
with  sand,  it  quickly  absorb?!  the  moisture.  Con.»cqucntIy 
no  rivers  are  formed  by  the  rains,  and  as  the  8lo|)e  of  the 
eminences  is  very  gentle  and  regular,  no  swamps  aro  pro- 
duced, which  veDdeiB  the  climate  of  this  tract  more  licaltliy 
than  that  of  the  other  |ians  of  Somatrsu  The  soil  is  tolera- 
bly fertile,  and  produces  abundance  of  rice,  much  of  which 
is  exported,  cotton  atjd  the  finest  tropical  fruits,  such  as 
th(  II  I  gusteen,  mango,  and  jack,  with  several  esculent 
vegetables.  Cattle,  hones,  and  goats  are  numerous.  The 
principal  commercial  productions  are  betel-nuts  and  pepper. 
The  coontry  is  well  cultivated  and  rather  populous. 

The  OhMf  iViitit.  which  extends  over  the  eastern  and 
probably  crmter  part  of  Sumatra,  fiNmi  Diamond  Point  to 
Tanjong  Toca,  presents  only  some  variety  along  the  coast, 
but  as  far  as  the  interior  is  known  it  has  a  nearly  uniform 
character.  The  northern  part  of  .t,  as  far  south  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Rahan  river,  tliou^'h  low,  is  suiliciciitly  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  sea  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  its 
inundations  at  spring-tides.  The  surface  is  level,  or  rather 
dightl;  undulating.  The  fivers  which  traverse  this  tract 
liave  not  a  long  course,  hut  several  of  them  form  tolerable 
harbours  at  their  mouths,  though  they  an  rather  difficult  uf 
access  on  account  of  the  sand  or  mud  banks  between  whkh 
their  entrances  generally  lie.  The  country  is  rather  fertile, 
and  its  northern  districts  arc  tolerably  peopled  and  culti- 
vated. It  produces  .i  large  (|uaiitity  of  pepper,  yutnbier. 
tohacoOk  via  rice,  with  several  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  is 
detciant  in  damestic  animals. 

Tb*  eentrsl  portion  of  the  plain,  eixtending  Irom  Bahan 
river  to  Lueepera  Point,  is  exivemelv  low  deaf  the  sea- 
coast,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  water  at 
spring-tiller  and  thus  converted  into  a  large  swuiup.  This 
swamp  is  thickly  wooded,  and  resembles  in  every  respect 
the  Sunderbunds  in  Bengal.  It  is  uncultivated,  and  nearly 
uninhabited,  except  by  some  straggling  families  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers.  This  low  inundatsd  inot  extends  from  1 0 
to  SO  miles  inland.  At  the  hack  of  it  Itao  eountty  rises  with 
a  moderate  elevation  and  stretches  out  into  a  level  plain  to 
the  base  of  the  mountain-region.  It  is  traversed  by  several 
large  rivers,  vvh;ch  on  entering  the  low  part  of  the  country 
expand  to  a  ;;real  width.  They  are  navijjable  to  the  |>lace« 
where  they  leave  the  niountam-re^ion,  and  in  some  cases 
even  before  they  issue  from  its  valleys.  Tb<  tii nre  elevated 
portion  of  the  country  resembles  in  soil,  u  i  Lliiy,  and  pro- 
aueliooa  the  country  north  of  Rahan  river.  Ttie  cultivation 
of  eoAe  was  inltodueed  eome  thirty  years  ago,  and  eoffse 
now  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  arUdceofeiport. 
The  country  is  tolerably  well  peojded. 

The  soutlierii  fiart  of  the  )>lain,  or  that  which  fronts  the 
Java  Sea  between  Lucepara  Point  and  Taiyong  Tooa,  is  less 
kmwit  tlMttinj  otlmr  pMtaf  Sttnatn  tmar  the  aan.  Thomb 


low.  It  brums  to  be  sufticicntly  elevated  to  oe  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  inundations  at  high  tides.  Towards  the  interior 
the  land  rises,  but  the  liven,  and  among  them  the  laife  river 
Tulan  Booang.  run  throi^h  »  widb  dmnsaioii,  which 
during  the  rainy  season  is  eDtinly  oovcnNl  with  wulnr  bf 

the  inundation  of  the  rivota.    The  pvodnetiODB  cf  tbis  tH^ 

have  not  been  noticed. 

'I'liL'  distinction  of  <lry  and  wet  seasons  cm  ii  i:  lly  he  ap- 
plied to  this  plain.  Neither  the  north-ea^t  nor  tho  south- 
west monsoon  is  felt  in  all  its  force.  The  south-west  monsoon 
is  repelled  from  it  by  the  mountain-region.  wbi6h  shelters 
the  pnin  in  that  direction,  and  tiw  influence  of  the  north- 
cast  moDsooii  is  hiukea  by  the  nmgp  of  bigb  lands  wbielt 
traverse  tbelblay  peiunsala  from  north-north-west  to  soutb- 
Bouth-casL  The  prevailing  win  1  fr  m  March  to  September 
are  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  w  inch  are  usually  steady  in  I  Im 
night,  but  faint  and  frequently  interrupted  by  Ions  calms  in 
the  day..  Sometimes  light  winds  varying  between  south-east 
and  south-west  are  experienced,  wkkm  may  be  considered 
as  the  effimt  of  the  aoutik- west  monsoon.  In  this  season  the 
Snmattas,  as  they  are  called,  blow,  especially  in  the  fint  part 
of  the  night.  They  are  sudden  squalls,  sometimes  extremely 
severe.  They  come  from  the  west,  and  are  accompanied  with 
tremendous  thunder  and  lightning  and  h  aw  i  .m.  The 
north-westers,  which  are  less  frequent,  are  likewise  sovere 
at  the  begitining.  but  they  soon  abate.  The  greatest  quan- 
tity of  ram  falls  in  this  season.  The  north-east  monsoon  is 
sumewbat  more  regular,  only  interrupted  by  the  land  and 
sea  bfceses.  Calms  are  less  frequent  than  in  the  south- 
west monsoon,  and  the  breezes  are  steady.  The  weather  ia 
mil  Vi  m  iri'  i  'ttled,  and  thuii  !■  r  and  rain  less  frequent,  but 
Bt'il  sutlicieiuiy  abundant  lo  render  ai  tificial  irri::ation  unne- 
cessary for  agricultural  purposes.  The  heat  in  i>uminer  is 
great,  and  at  that  period  the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture. 
In  the  dry  season,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  moderated  by  tho 
steady  breezes.  Though  no  meteorological  obsen  aUoos  have 
been  made  on  this  part  of  8umali%  it  is  well  known  that  the 
range  of  the  thermometer  is  comparatively  small,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  it  hardly  exceeds  IS"  in  the  whole  year.  The 
climate  is  considered  unhealthy  for  Europeans^  espOeiaUy 
along  the  southern  low  ami  s^vampy  coast. 

The  islands  which  lie  near  the  norlh-eastei ii  cast  uf 
Sumatra,  within  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  ara  uniformly  low, 
and  their  soil  appean  to  bo  chiefly  composed  of  alluvium. 
But  the  south-woBlflm  coast  of  the  island,  between  3'  N. 
lat.  and  3*  S.  lat,  is  fronted  by  a  ehain  of  ishmds  distant 
from  it  a  little  more  than  a  decree.  As  they  an  of  n  dif' 
ferent  <lescription,  they  require  a  short  notice. 

The  most  northern  is  called  by  our  navigators  IIoi;  Island, 
by  the  Malays  Pulo  Babi,  and  by  the  natives  Si  Main.  It 
extends  neurly  north-west  by  west  and  south-east  by  eaai 
about  SO  miles,  and  is  about  10  or  12  miles  broad,  high, 
hilly,  and  eorand  with  frees.  The  highest  land  probably 
does  not  exceed  160O  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Buffaloes 
and  bogs  are  met  with  here  in  great  plenty.  No  safe  an- 
chorage is  known,  and  the  island  is  seldom  visited. 

Pulo  Nias,  the  largest  island  of  this  chain,  eswteuds  nearly 
in  a  »(iuth-euit  direction  about  'o  miles,  with  an  average 
width  somewhat  exceeding  Iti  miUs.  Many  small  inlands 
line  its  shores,  and  the  coast  is  graeiaUy  steep.  The  land 
is  usually  high,  well  olothed  with  trees,  and  partly  eultivaied 
by  the  natives  with  rice.  The  inhabitants  are  very  nu- 
merous, which  may  be  inferred  from  the  ciieumstance  that 
formerly  1  il/0  of  them  wew  ar.nually  sold  as  slaves,  iiiust  of 
whom  were  sent  toBataria,  where  the  females  were  held  in 
high  esteem  on  account  of  their  gruat  docility  and  talents. 
When  the  English  were  in  possession  uf  tho  western  coasts 
of  Sumatra,  this  traffie  was  put  down,  and  ii  is  not  stated 
that  it  htt  been  revived  by  tM  Dutch.  Pulo  Niaa  pradooas 
rice,  yams,  and  beans  for  exportation,  also  poultry,  buffaloes, 
cattle,  and  goats  in  abundance.  It  has  several  good  harbours, 
as  .Seirombu  on  tha  wostem,  andTello  Dalam,  at  the  south- 
en  i  extremity. 

Pulo  Batu,'  commonly  called  Pulo  Mintao.  extends  north 
and  south  about  48  miles,  and  is  about  IC  miles  wide.  It  ui 
situated  immediately  south  of  the  equator.  The  hind  is  mo- 
derately elevated,  hillv,  and  the  shocsaMt  both  sides  lined 
by  many  small  islands,  with  a  moderate  depth  cf  water 
around  them,  so  as  to  form  safe  bays  or  harbours,  which 
however  are  little  known  to  Fairopeans.  Only  the  northern 
part  of  the  Island  is  inhabited.     It  pro<iuces  sago,  COCOa- 

nuts,  hogs,  poultry,  and  trcpaag.  Dammar,  cocoa-auU, 
oacmrtMiH,  and  Infang  no  eqwlsd  to  Pisdiiv* 
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,  or  North  Bnab,  ealkd  OcMt  Wontam  faf  U» 
OuMli.  extend*  nMrlynorlli-WMt  Md  «nith-«ut  tbout  80 

tn.I  with  on  averap:^  brenrlth  of  12  miles.  It  i»  generally 
high  liud,  covered  wiiU  wood,  higher  lu  the  middle  than 
toward!!  the  extrmnities.  Marsden  uys  that  thii  island  con- 
taias  a  voloana.  We  find  nothing  noticed  respecting  its 
productions.  Between  this  island  and  South  Porah  is  Sea- 
Ikmer's  Channel,  which  it  mora  ttaut  «ichtmilM  wide,  fltoe 
from  danger,  and  at  present  mocsh  used  by  TSMelt  bouod  to 
Fadang  and  Bencoolen. 

Si  Porah.  or  South  Porah,  extends  from  narth>west  in  a 
direction  nearly  soutli-east.  about  36  miles  in  length,  and  is 
neArlf  lb  miles  wide  at  the  northern  part,  but  derrease^ 
gradually  to  the  southern  extremity.  Tliere  are  three  good 
harbours  on  the  east  aide,  Uurlock'sBay,  SiOoban  Bay,  and 
StLabbab  Bay.  It  is  also  billy,  but  less  elevated  than  81 
Bweob.  The  UshMi  land  is  near  Si  Libbeh  Bay.  The 
wwtorn  ride  »v«i7  rocky,  vnd  tbe  ms  breaks  high  upon 

the  shore:  it  is  dL'stiliite  of  inhabitants.  The  eastern  -.ide 
ii  thinly  inhabittd.  iii.d  produces  »ago,  yams,  and  i  ucuj- 
nuts,  with  hog&  and  poultry. 

Between  thut  island  and  North  Poggy  is  Nassau  Strait, 
which  is  about  10  miles  wide,  and  very  salb.  Then  follow 
North  and8o«thBaiggy  islands.  [NAsaao  IttAm» voL vh., 
p.  93.] 

At  a  great  distance  to  the  south  is  Engano  Island,  which 
has  a  triangular  form,  and  la  about  '24  miles  lung  and  lb 
i)  1  -l  i  in  the  widest  part.  It  is  raoderalely  elevated,  but 
when  viewed  from  adiatauco  bai»  a  level  a|)pearanoe.  It  ia 
pralaetod  by  a  rocky  shore.  On  the  east  side  is  an  anchor- 
,  but  tanding  is  very  difficult  The  inhabitants  are  mach 
to  anjr  intercourse  with  foreigners.  They  speak  a 
language  quite  dilfereat  fnm  that  of  tbe  other  ulaods  and 
of  Sumatra.  Tbey  have  neat  canoes  fcrmed  of  two  planks 
fiutened  together. 

In  the  long  and  wide  strait  which  separates  the  chain  of 
island!^  just  noticed  from  l;ie  1:1      li  i  !}  i  f  Sumatra,  are  the 
Bsatah  Island-^  or  Pulo  Bania  (t.e.  many  islandaj,  which 
of  two  princmal  islands  a  little  separated,  one  Ijing 
of  tbe  " 


istiM  sailwaid  of  tbe  oUmx^  with  several  snaU  ones  eon- 
tigaouB  to  then.  On  tfaeHMMt  northern  island isapeak  like 

a  sui;ar-loaf.  but  otherwi.<e  this  gnmip  is  not  much  elevated 
above  the  sea,  thoutjh  rocky.  These  islands  produce  chielly 
trepang  and  e<lible  birds'- nesta. 

According  to  Maraden,  these  islands,  with  the  exception 
•f  BngattOk  whose  inhabitants  aeem  to  belong  to  another 
ne^  are  ooevpied  by  two  ostiona»  both  of  which  belong  to 
Ibe  raee  of  tM  Mnays,  bnt  eonsiderably  differ  in  stature 
and  language.  Tbe  inhabitanU  of  the  islands  north  of  1° 
8.  lat.  are  called  Mamwis.  Their  complexions,  espectally 
in  tbe  women,  arc  lighter  than  those  of  the  Mr/i  i'.s:  t'lov 
an  smaller  m  their  persons  and  shorter  in  stat arc ;  their 
mouths  are  broad,  noses  very  Hat,  and  their  ears  are  extended 
in  length  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  They  are.  as  already 
observed,  remarkable  for  their  dooili^  and  expertneis  in 
hsadicsaft  work,  and  soon  bsaome  SKeellsnt  oarponters  and 
ioiDert.  Ilioir  language  has  a  tadieal  affinity  to  that  of  the 
Batlas  in  Sumatra,  and  they  are  Kohammedans.  The  nation 
inhabiting  the  islands  south  of  1**  8.  lat.  are  called  Pagi, 
«tid  are  heathens:  they  are  noticed  onder Naasav laban us 
{.vol.  xvi,  p.  94]. 

Rivert. — ^The  most  importantof  the  rivers  which  drain  tbe 
S0«tb-west  eoast,  which  are  natMsted  by  small  craft  to  some 
dwtanee  fnm  their  month,  are  mm  south  to  north  as  fol- 
low:— the  Kataun  (3»  2*'  N.  lat.X  the  Ipoo  (3*  5'  &  bt.)^ 
the  Indrapura  ('2"  S.  lat.),  tbe  Tabuyong  (4(r  N.  lat),  tbe 
Bii:a':-  lara  ri-25'N.  lat.),  and  the  Sinkcl,  The  last- 
mentioned  river  is  much  the  largest  on  this  coast,  and  its 
course  considerably  exceeds  lOU  miles.  It  rises  30  miles 
from  the  sea.  and  flows  through  a  wide  valley  near^  pacal- 
M  to  tbe  shore  for  more  than  70  miles  to  the  •orai'Mll; 
whem  it  benda  to  the  south  and  entfln  the  kvoMuitry, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Sikeri  about  40  miles  fton  ns 
mouth,  which  is  near  2°  is'  N  lat.  It  i?  navigable  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  for  boali>,  and  up  to  ita  confluence 
vith  the  Sikeri  the  river  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  con- 
•iderabie  burden,  but  the  bar  at  iu  mouth  is  dangerous,  not 
having  more  than  six  Att  off  watwr  at  lew-w^,  with  a  liw 
•iso  of  ahootiixfcet. 

Tbe  rfven  whioh  itee  in  OwnoimtaiB-fegion,  and,  travera- 
tnt;  the  eastern  plain,  fall  into  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and 
Bancu,  or  into  the  China  Sea,  are  larger  and  much  better 
•dM>ted  for  inland  navigatioB.  ThilMStlNrtiMm 
P.      No.  1447. 


is  tbe  Delli  htrar,  whiebraaobea  tbe  sea  in  S*  46'  8.  lit.  Its 
mouth  is  a  quarter  of  a  mOe  wide,  snd  has  two  fat  hums 
depth  at  its  bar  at  low-water,  so  as  to  admit  vessels  of  mo- 
derate size.  This  depth  continues  for  some  distance  from 
the  sea,  but  the  river  then  divides  into  several  branches 
hardly  deep  enough  for  boats.  The  Battoo  Barra  river  enters 
the  sea  in  3"  13'  N.  lat.,  and  forms  a  small  harbour  at  iu 
mouth  oohr  aceamible  for  small  vsaaels.  The  Aaishan 
river,  whieb  tUIs  into  the  aea  nearlfN.  ht,  has  a  mueh 
longer  course,  and  forms  at  its  mouth  a  harbour  fur  i^niu:] 
vessels,  which  however  is  difhcult  of  access  on  accouui  of 
the  mud-banks  that  surround  it. 

The  Rakan  river  is  rather  a  wide  natuary,  which  receives 
two  considerable  streams,  than  a  rivef.  The  upper  part  of 
these  two  rivers,  of  which  the  southern  and  larger  is  callsd 
Sanahputeh  river,  is  not  known  ;  but  they  must  have  a  long 
course,  for  at  tbeir  conflaeaoa.  which  is  more  than  30  miles 
from  the  tea,  thev  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  The 
river  formed  by  their  confluence  is  about  two  miles  wide, 
and  continues  so  for  several  miles,  wlicn  it  enlarges  to  four 
miles,  and  where  it  reaches  the  sea  it  is  15  miles  wide.  At 
its  mouth  there  are  two  low  and  woody  islands,  between 
which  is  the  entmm  to  Clw  liver.  The  navigation  of  this 
river  is  very  ' 
of  the  tides,  y 
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oil  aceount  of  the  oioeMhro  impidity 
run  seven  miles  an  hour,  have  arite  «na 

fall  of  30  feet,  and  produce  a  very  high  bore,  by  which  iLtr 
depth  of  the  water  is  increased  from  four  feet  to  two  fathoms 
and  a  half  in  less  than  a  minuU.  Tbo  livaris  almost  itoy  at 
low-water  of  spring-tides. 

The  Siack  river,  whioh  runs  more  than  200  miles,  mea* 
sured  along  its  course,  riaea  in  tbe  mountain-region,  and 
probably  on  the  northern  deelivily  of  Mount  Kasumba  or  ia 
iu  neigbbourliood.  It  beofllBes  navigable  for  boats  beAm  it 
issues  from  the  mountsins  st  Patapahan,  and  where  it  enters 
the  plain  the  sloop  navigation  begins,  which  continues  un- 
interrupted to  its  mouth.  In  this  way  the  gold  which  is 
collected  in  the  mountains  of  Menangcabau  is  brought  to 
the  Strait  of  MaUcca.  Tbe  river  is  comparatively  narrow, 
for  even  at  its  mouth  it  is  only  three-quarters  of  a  milewids^ 
but  it  is  very  deep.  The  ontiance  of  the  river  alaoisttBrrow, 
as  a  sandy  spit,  whioh  is  nearly  dry  at  1ow>water.  extends 
almost  acro&s  it,  but  otherwise  it  is  safe  and  deep.  It  falls 
into  Brewer'a  Strait,  and  this  probably  is  tbe  reason  why  it 
has  no  bore,  like  the  other  rivers  along  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  Sumatra.  The  tides  rise  about  1 2  feet  at  full  and 
change,  and  fbsir  veloei^  is  about  two  mUss  and  a  quarter 
per  hour. 

The  Kampar  falls  into  the  Strait  of  Ifalaocaat  its  moat 
southern  extremitv,  nearljr  ovpostte  the  Strait  of  Singanere. 

Its  upper  courae  litti  within  the  raountain-wgion.  or  at  least 

it  diainsa  hilly  country. which  may  beinferretTfra-n  the  great 
ijaaiiLity  of  coffee  which  is  brought  down  the  rner  and  sent 
to  Singapore.  It  is  said  to  be  formed  by  two  large  branches, 
which  unite  nmriu  mouth,  and  each  of  these  branches  runs 
for  twelve  or  fburteen  days'  journey  through  a  weU-euU 
tivated  eonntry  studded  with  villsgsi»  and  is  navigablie  Ibr 
large  boats.  The  harbeur  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  net 
much  visited  bv  European  vessels,  on  account  of  the  velocttjr 
of  the  tides,  which  riso  IS  feet,  and  run  from  four  to  six 
milos  per  hour.  They  produce  a  considerable  bore.  ThecolTec 
and  other  ariiciisa  of  trade  arc  brought  from  this  river  Ut 
Singapore  by  tbe  Malays  in  boats  of  60  to  SQO  pokttls 
burden,  whieh  is  equal  to  from  4  to  l  o  tons. 

The  nestliwr  is  the  Indragin,  which  falls  into  the  Strait 
of  Durian  opposite  the  island  of  Liagtui  and  upF«n  h»  he 
still  larger  than  tbe  Kampar  orthe  Shiek  river.  It  rises  in  the 
centre  of  Menangcabau,  m  the  Ink.-  <.<f  Sinkara,  a  litrlc  tr.nrr 
than  1000  feet  above  ttie  sya  lc\c.,  and  runs  about  milc» 
within  the  moui.'aiii  riJL^ioti  m  a  south-eastern  direction.  Itt 
exit  from  that  rocioxi  la  marked  by  a  cataract  near  a  place 
called  fr^lwlta-  It  is  not  known  whether  the  river  is  navi- 
MMd  ahsva  the  eataraet,  but  probably  it  is  so,  for  large 
fbn  5  to  M  tans  hardan  are  need  below  it  At 
Lubok  Rarao-ramo,  about  60  miles  lower  down,  the 
sloop-navigation  begins,  and  is  not  interrupted.  The 
moutl.  1  (liC  river  is  very  wide,  but  subject  to  a  verv 
dangerous  bore:  it  is  rarely  visited  by  Europian  vessels,  but 
tbe  Malays  bring  flrom  it  gre.it  quantities  of  rice  to  Singa- 
pore. The  whole  course  of 'the  Indragtri  probably  is  not  less 
than  300  miles. 

The  lambie  river  drains  a  great  SStent  of  ooantiy:  So. 
cording  to  the  best  maps,  all  the  waters  from  the  easT 
V«n  «r  Urn  mMllltaill*N|ioil  between  l**  and     30*  8. 
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Ind  their  vr&y  to  ft.   One  of  its  upper  branche*  naes  in  St  t 
aMi»^tUkka,iDtta«coaatr]rorth«Koriiiehi.  Thmmftnl 
faniMnei  lAidi  ilov  ftmn  the  nonntaiiu  noftt  newly  nid- 

way  between  the  moantsiM  and  the  shore,  about  100  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  To  thi»  place  large  veaaeU 
may  ascend,  or  at  least  to  the  town  of  lambie,  wEicb  is  60 
milee  from  the  sea.  Below  the  town  thu  river  divides  into 
two  arms,  which  unite  about  30  miles  lower  down,  and  en- 
close BO  ialaiid  kboot  10  miles  wide.  Not  far  from  the 
place  when  the  livw  begins  to  run  in  one  channel  it  divides 
•gtin  into  two  wrnMi.  wbkh  codoM  &  lufs  d«lt«.  The 
veetern  arm  is  flklled  Quail*  Nior,  md  tha  tlMeni  QuUa 
fiadda,  and  both  of  them  divide  again  as  they  approach  llie 
sea.  Only  the  roc«t  eastern  and  western  arms  are  navigable 
for  vessels  of  small  burden,  and  even  in  these  the  navigation 
is  intricate  and  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  shoab  and 
■and*b«nks.  This  river  however  has  no  bore,  which  pro- 
blbly  owing  to  the  eircumstanoe  that  its  embouchures  run 
atrtbwwd  Into  the  k»,  and  are  protected  by  the  proieet- 
ing  MpeotttedTM^ong  Bom  or  J«boii»  liMi  tlM  mwU  of 
the  M«. 

The  largest  river  of  Sumatra  is  the  PalcmVnrL:,  whose 
numermi*  upper  hranche*  originate  in  the  roouiiU.u-rei^on 
between  •2'*  30'  and  5  S.  lat.  llie  most  southern  of  tbem 
brings  down  the  waters  of  tlw  large  lake  of  Ranan,  bul 
tiiiiiDitneh  it  little  known.  The  bwt-known  of  these  rivers 
iollint  whidi  mea  in  the  distriot  of  Musi,  immediately  at 
the  baek  of  the  nnge  of  hilU  vitible  from  Bcncoolen,  and, 
on  that  account,  has  th«  QWM  of  Aver  Mnai  in  the  early 
mirt  of  its  course,  but  in  the  lower  is  named  theTatong. 
The  Musi  river  becomes  navigable  for  boats  before  it  leaves 
the  mountain-region  ot  Muara  Mulan^.  wlnoh  ii>  about  230 
miles  from  the  »ea.  Most  of  the  southern  districts  of  the 
mountain-region  send  their  goods  to  Palembang,  and  receive 
by  this  river  those  foreign  articles  which  are  ooii&umed  by 
the  iohdtitanti.  Moet  of  the  branches  fall  into  the  Tatong 
)r  the  vteinity  of  the  town  of  Pelenibang,  where  the  rt«er  is 
above  a  mile  wide,  and  is  navigated  by  veasels  not  drawing 
more  than  14  feet.  Vessels  of  a  larger  description  may 
navis^ate  it,  but  they  meet  great  dilTiculties  on  arcount  of 
the  numerous  shoals.  From  Falembaiig  downwaids  the 
river  is  called  Palembang  river.  After  the  contluenco  of 
its  numerous  branches  it  turns  nortbwmrds,  and  begins  to 
divide  into  several  arms,  reaching  the  Ma  with  AHir  mouths, 
whieh,  with  tlio  iatenwung  iilMMa»  «eBiipy  « tiftm  of  men 
tbint4iBtlflionthe«hot«eof  thoStndtof  BiiMB.  Then 
arm*  are  called  from  east  to  west  Salsee  river,  False  river, 
Palembang  river,  and  Salt  river.    The  depth  of  these 


common  potatoes  only  in  the  more  elevated  distriels;  bredy. 
a  kind  of  spinach ;  lobuck,  or  the  Spenisb  radish ;  the 
laifB  purple  briniall.  or  egg  plant;  Mid  may  diflSnmt 
aorta  01  beans,  with  white  and  green  pee%  end  oiiiotuk  Hm 
pees  and  onions  are  articles  of  export  fVora  the  nortb^etstem 
coast  to  Penung  and  Singapore.  Cbili  or  capsicum,  tu- 
meric, ginger,  conauder, auU  cummin-^ieed,  are  ratNed,  espe 
cially  on  tlie  western  coast.  Hemp  is  extensively  cullivatt-d, 
but  only  for  smoking  with  tobacco.  Tubaoco  is  aisu  grow^ 
and  IS  an  article  of  export  fiDU  the  harbeuts  on  the  iMirtly 
eastern  coast.  Melons  are  raiiod  on  the  pUins»  end  some- 
times attain  an  extraflidinary  sin.  Sesamnn  it  eultivMod 
for  its  eil ;  and  tlM  Palma  Cbristi.  from  whieh  eastor-od  is 
obtained,  grows  wild.  Hie  sugar-oaiHs  is  only  cultivated  for 
<  111  wir.^ ;  no  sugar  iii  manufactured,  but  it  is  imported  from 
Jdvu.  i'ho  plantations  of  belel-Vtu^  are  extensive.  Indite 
and  cotton  are  raised  for  domestic  use  only. 

Sumatra,  like  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ArcbiiMlaso, 
is  noted  for  dia  rariiiy  of  its  fruit  Iwai.  The  most  im- 
pgttant  is  ilia  «M*-n«t  tras^  whieb  fiow  *«en  in  the  dis 
triets  whose  etefation  does  not  niiab  axesed  IMf  ftat  above 
the  sea-level,  as  in  Menangcabau.  There  are  also  pUn- 
latiunsof  plantains,  banana,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  jack-tree, 
manffusteens,  dunans,  mango,  different  i. i:i  1  of  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  cspmaily  the  shaddock ;  tlie  puie-apple, 
the  jambo,  the  guava,  the  papaya,  the  custard-apple,  the 
pomegranate,  and  the  tamarina.  European  fruit-trees  do 
not  succeed :  vines  hafa  been  planted  by  Europeana,  but 
with  indiflwaot  moass.  Basidas  these  fruiu,  whieh  am 
cultivated,  Mersden  ennmeratea  fiflaen  kinds  which  grow 

wild  and  bear  edible  fn li'  Adwarf  spt  i  i  if  ur.ilberry 
IS  planted  for  the  bilk-vnjrras,  which  arc  u dlJ,  Liui  not  to 
•Di'.  •  xtuiit:  raw  silk  is  imported  from  Sni^  ifn n 

Oiiii  I  plantsand  trees  are  cultivated  a^  pro  lucing  article 
for  exportauoQ.  The  most  important  is  the  pepper-vme.  of 
which  exlensiva  gatdtas  occur  all  over  the  island,  except 
in  the  moat  atarated  distriets.  From  no  other  country  oo 
the  globe  ara  soeh  quaatitisa  of  pepper  exported.  The 
second  as  to  importance  is  the  areca-palm,  which  m  gn>wn 
m  ;i'r  1  hil  intly  on  the  coast  between  Acbeen  Head  and 
Diamond  Point.  On  tiie  eastern  coast  the  plant  from  winch 
gambler  is  obtained  is  largely  cnllivatcd.  CotTee  lias  laiely 
been  cultivated  to  a  great  exteut  on  the  shores  of  the  iCam- 
par  river  and  in  Menangcabau.  Sago  is  grown  in  several 
plaiias  on  the  eastern  |dun,  bat  eapeoiaUy  on  the  island  of 
BanlMl:  large  qinrntities  m  anttoalk  to  Singapore.  In 
I7y8  the  English  brought  from  the  Moluccas  the  clove  and 
nutmeg  trees,  and  planted  them  on  the  west  coast,  tiear 


rivers  varies  between  3  and  10  fathoms:  but  in  front  of  i  B'jni;gi]>>n,  where  they  succeeded  so  well,  that  a  considerable 


their  mouths  is  an  extensive  bank  of  hard  sand,  witb  a  thin 
superstratum  of  black  mud,  which  is  hardly  covered  at  low- 
vater.  The  ebannela  across  this  bank  have  only  from  1^  to  3 
fhtbonB  at  low-water.  At  the  fldlandehaiigeaf  thenMion 
the  tide  rilM  ft«n  7  to  S  tet 

The  Tulan  Booang  is  the  nest  soudism  of  tbe  larger 
rivers  of  Sumatra.  It  rises  also  in  the  mnunt.iiri  region, 
but  very  little  is  known  of  its  course,  and  na  I  i.i^  has  Ixxn 
noticed  respeclint;  its  navigability. 

Climate. — The  great  equability  of  temperature  on  all  the 
coasts  and  lower  parts  of  Sumatra  is  mainly  owmg  to  the 
einumstaaee  of  th«  island  being  eomparatively  nanow,  for 
the  wind  whieh  eenasdireetly  flfomthaseais  not  so  wann  as 
that  which  has  passed  over  large  tracts  of  land  in  tropical 
countries.  On  the  west  coast,  south  of  the  equator,  enrth- 
quakcs  are  frc<iuently  felt;  but  in  general  they  art  v  > 
slight.  Compared  with  tboho  of  S^iuth  America  and  utner 
countries.    Marsden  however  mentions  one  winch  was  ex- 

rieneed  at  Manna  in  1770,  and  pruduoed  gieat  obaoges 
the  aoifbee  of  a  oonsidatable  traet    WaMcspaats  are 
vaiv  ftaqiUMii  along  the  wastam  eoaat 

AMlaetfoM'.— Rwa  is  eoltinrted  in  the  lowaat  plains 
and  in  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  mountain-range.  The 
kinds  of  rice  are  very  numerous;  but  all  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  upland  or  dry  rice,  and  lowland  or  inarsliy  rice: 
the  former  \s  le&s  prolific,  but  more  valucl.  Sometimes 
the  pro  lucc  is  so  great  that  it  yields  UO  times  its  seed,  but 
generally  only  30  for  one.  Rice  forms  an  important  article 
of  axpoit  frWB  Acheen  to  Hindustan,  and  from  the  north- 
eaatmii  eoasi  ta  tbe  British  settlementa  on  the  Strait  of 
Halaeea.  No  other  grain  seems  to  be  ealtivated,  except 
maise.  NeUher  wheat  nor  millet  is  cultivated.  The  must 
eommon  esculent  vegetables  are  dilkrvnt  kinds  ol  yams, 
both  tad  and  «kta{  tha  8t  Halaiia  faa*  snaat  poiMea% 


quantity  of  mace  and  cloves  was  exported  before  tbe  Dutch 
gut  po»!«»sion  of  this  coast:  the  nutmegadanatatlninths 
stse  of  those  from  the  Bands  lalanda. 

Hm  tree  from  which  tba  caapboMiams  is  obtained 
grows  only  in  tba  nortbats  distiietr^  bstwaan  V  and  V  N. 
lat.,  north  and  south  of  the  town  of  Barooe,  from  whieh  die 
article  has  received  its  distint^uishing  name.  This  expensive 
article  goes  to  China  by  way  of  Singa|>oa'.  The  wood  i» 
much  valued  fur  carpenters'  purposes,  being  easy  to  work, 
light,  durable,  and  not  liable  to  be  uijured  by  insects.  In 
the  same  district  the  tree  grows  from  which  benjaoiia,  nr 
bansoin,  is  obtained;  and  time  whieh  yield  caasia.  DainBar, 
a  kind  of  tasin,  wUsh  flows  ftom  savsral  kinds  of  ttaas,  is 
collected  abundantly.  In  mos{  places  there  are  the  drai^on  V 
blood  trees,  and  some  kinds  of  trees  (rom  which  eeoiilcbooc 
rliiai:ied.  Agila-wood  is  eomraon.  Extensive  tracts  of 
u»e  easiern  plain  are  coveretl  with  different  kinds  of  cattes, 
known  by  tbe  general  name  of  rattans,  large  quantities  of 
which  go  to  Europe  and  China.  The  forests,  which  cover 
perhaps  more  than  three- fourths  of  the  island,  cuniain  an 
inaahaBStibla  stoia  tad  endless  varied  of  timbec-tnes.  but 
the  teak'traa  is  not  among  tbem.  Tbe  meet  uaelU  ata  tba 
poon,  used  for  masts  and  spars ;  the  roarbau,  used  as  beams 
for  ships  and  houses ;  the  iron-wood  tree,  the  ebony-tree, 
and  the  rangi.  which  resembles  mahogany.  Timber  is 
occasionally  exported  to  the  Dutch  or  Ei^^sh  settlementa. 
Sapan-wuod,  larca-WDod.  and  some  dye>waad gD  tO  Phdang 
and  Singapore  tVom  the  eastern  coast. 

The  most  uaefbl  of  the  domestic  animals  is  tne  buiTalo. 
which  attains  an  extraordinary sise.  It  is genetalUiieed 
tor  agricultural  purposes  and  as  an  animal  of  balden.  Tbers 
are  two  kinds,  white  and  Mark.  The  lle>li  it>  eaten,  but 
that  of  the  black  kin^i  is  prelerreil.    1  lie  miik  is  employed 
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Ml  tlMOOMt  4»r  F«Ur.  vhan  tbs  phNwli  kdnwa  b/oxen. 
TIm  bona  w  of  m  imall  braed«  tiat  ivou  mda  tnd  btrdy. 
Thow  of  tbe  coast  of  Pedir  ore  larger,  sod  enorled  to  the 
BritiBti  settlements,  where  they  are  much  vafued.  Sheep 

are  ffw,  and  of  a  small  size.  GoatK  are  numerouii,  bul  ihey 
SIC  also  stnalL  A  kind  of  wiM  ^oai  luutid  iii  the  forests  U 
muc'li  larger.  Tliu  liog  is  of  llie  Chiiicio  bruud.  Few  do- 
mestic aoimaU  ara  kept  by  the  iobabiiaatii  of  tbe  great 
plain. 

£lephants  are  very  BanMiwift  «ipadaUy  in  th«  fomts  of 
dw  plain,  but  tbey  have  not  been  dottifletiQated.  Tb«  na> 

lives  kill  ihcm  with  poi-nn  fur  ibo  lusks  anel  skin.  Tlio 
bufTak)  is  found  iti  a  w.lil  state.  Tiie  rhinoceros  is  cominoii, 
both  tlii'i  viitn  a  biiiglo  horn  and  the  double-horned  species. 
Thy  liippopoiainus  is  rare.  Bears  are  numerous,  and  among 
them  is  the  sun- bear.  Tbere  are  different  kinds  of  deer, 
among  which  is  that  diminutive  animal  the  kanchil,  called 
by  Buffon  'chevroiin,'  whose  extreme  length  is  only  sixteen 
iashea^andtfae  height  ten  behind  and  eight  at  the  shoulders. 
Hm  irikl  hog  and  the  bog-deer  are  frequently  met  with. 
The  varieties  uf  the  monkey-tribe  are  innumerabtu,  and 
among  them  the  orang  utan  is  met  with.  There  are  sloths 
and  (quirreis.  The  liger  is  very  lar^e,  and  frequeiilly 
destroys  men  and  most  animals.  There  are  also  tiger- 
caifc  ciTet-cats,  polecats,  poroupiaei^  hadgahapk  uid  pan* 
coliMi  a  speeiM  of  hmmm.  Bait  an  vtry  mraimiii. 
AUIgaton  alKMind  in  moat  of  fho  men.  Tboro  a»  levanil 
species  of  lizards,  of  which  the  ((uana  is  eaten.  Chameleons 
and  liying  lizards  (Draco  volans)  are  frequent.  Snakes 
occur  in  great  \  -m  ty,  amont;  which  is  the  boa.  A  few  of 
than  are  poi&unous.  The  turtle  is  found  in  the  sea ;  but 
the  Und-turtle  is  imported  from  the  Seychelles  Islands. 
Thara  is  a  great  variety  of  shell -fish.  aoMtog  which  is 
ibe  gigantic  keenia  (oMNa)  in  Tappanoolj  Bay,  which 
b  Bore  than  throa  feet  in  ita  bNIBtst  diatneier,  and  more 
than  two  feet  aenas.  Tbe  shell  it  perfectly  white,  several 
inches  (hick,  and  worked  by  the  nativei^  into  armlets. 
0\  ster^  are  frequently  found  adhering  to  the  roots  of  the 
luaiigrove-lrces  with  vbkh  tlw  OOMt  IS  liiwd,  Mpoeially 
tovarcU  the  south. 

Ne  part  of  the  ocean  is  so  abundant  in  fi>h  aa  tbOM which 
DUnMada  tho  Indian  Arebi|Mriago;  but  fish  Maoi  (obo  less 

SiDtiM  on  tbo  western  than  on  dio  eastern  ooast  Many 
milies  on  tbe  sliorcs  of  the  Strait  of  Miil  ii-rn,  nnd  on  the 
c«a«t  of  Pedir,  subsist  by  the  produce  of  ilitii  lioli.ut^.  The 
.ir^est  fishery  is  in  Brewer's  Strait  opposite  the  town  of 
Butkit  Batu,  where  about  100  boats  are  enga^^ed  at  all  s^- 
Mu  10  flthinff  tlM  trubu,  which  is  a  fish  about  a  cubit 
long;  tha  roe  u  an  articie  of  Inida,  and  tha  ditad  Ash  are 
tent  into  theintarior  of  the  island.  In  tbo  Strait  of  Ma- 
iacea  is  the  du^ong  (Halicora  dugong)  and  grant  nuaiban 
flf  sharks,  the  Ann  of  which  are  exported  from  tbo  north- 
ssslerii  coast  to  Sin^;     irc,  whence  they  go  to  China. 

Be^iiks  the  cotuujoa  fowl,  which  is  as  abundant  as  in 
ni',>i;  other  countries,  there  i»  a  much  lar^cr  kind  of  domea- 
tio  fowl  in  tha  Lampong  country,  where  tbaia  iaalso  that 
diminutive  kind  called  the  bantam.   The  wUd-^Nrl  wbkll 
isfeuad  in  tha  woods  diffen  littla  from  thnoooiBton  sort, 
notpt  in  fba  unifiinnity  of  ita  brown  colour.   Among  the 
«iM  birds  the  Sumalr.i.n  i'l;ea-;iiit  ib  r'ni-,-^.|r,r-,ioi:s  Tur  its  ■ 
bv.uily.    Peacocks,  caf^lc.-.,  and  vulluri's  an:  Nc^ry  laiu,  hai 
kites,  crowB,  anil  jackdaws  are  very  c  inmud,  as  well  as  > 
woodpeckers  and  kiogflshera.   The  bornbiU  is  abundant. 
There  are  several  speeiaa  4rfatwka»  (jgeoni,8nd  doves ;  and  ' 
({iiada  and  portiidgaa  ara  aoininon.   Tbo  awaUow  which 
baildiibe  adibia  nert  is  enlT  f»nnd  in  a  few  plaoaa  along 
lbs  wast  coast.  There  aia  vm  pamti^  tlia  Indian  foose, 
tbe  dock,  and  the  teal. 

The  island  swarms  with  insects.  The  variety  of  ants  is  asto- 
lushin^r.    Bees  are  very  abundant,  but  the  honey  is  inferior 
the  Englisli:  wax  is  exported  from  almost  (!\ery  trading 
piaee  of  tiia  coast.    The  silk-worm  is  reared  m  a  few 
places. 

Sumatra  was  aoea  naiad  for  its  gold,  and  aoonaideirtJa 
quantity  ia  ttill  asported.  Tbe  plaraa  in  wkieb  it  abounda 

are  tiie  mountains  wh.rh  -i;rr(m;i  1  llir  i;;ble-lQnd  of  Me- 
Dan^cabau,  but  it  is  aidu  lound  suutb  and  north  of  that 
louniry.  The  largest  quantity  goes  from  the  mountains  to 
the  east  coast,  where  it  is  exported  to  the  European  settle- 
■eats  and  Southern  Asia.  Tin  occurs  in  several  places  on 
tba  giaat  plain,  but  ia  vacyUula  worked,  as  large  Quantities 
ai«  sbtainad  in  tba  jdand  of  Banoa  [Barca],  wbera  it  is 
IMwidikiBUboar.  Ooppar  isftwidtn  tha  noithMmpor' 


tions  of  tha  moontain-iigMn  (betwaan  2"  and  f  N.  tek]t  to 
the  aontli*aaatof  AnakboOb  whare  it  oeeur*  in  great  abnn- 
danee  in  an  estansive  tract:  it  contains  gold,  but  is  not 
moeb  worked.  Tbere  is  iron  of  siuporior  quaUty  ui  the 
mountains  of  Menangcabau,  where  it  is  worked  to  a  small 
extent,  and  &\m  mode  into  various  articles.  But  English 
i  and  Swedish  bar-iron  are  imported,  especially  on  the  eastern 
coast.  Sulphur  is  ohtaiu«id  from  some  of  tha  Tttlfanim^,  and 
anenio  is  found  in  several  places,  and  is  an  aMidaof  trado. 
Saltpatca  is  aactnotad  Icom  the  aartb  of  some  caves  near  tha 
banks  of  tbe  rivar  Xatatm,  but  is  of  inferior  quahty  :  it  is 
used  by  the  natives  for  making  gunpowder.  Coal  has  be«i 
found  in  one  or  two  places  on  the  western  coast,  but  it  is  of 
inferior  quality.  Very  iittlo  sbU  ia  innd%  but laifo qnaii- 
lUtbs  ar«$  imported. 

Inhabitanla. — The  interior  of  most  of  the  larger  isbnds 
of  the  Indian  Archi{ielago  is  oooopied  by  a  laoa  of  nograaa 
called  Australian ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  such  a  race 
is  found  in  Sumatra.  Marsden  indeed  mentions  iw  >  <li! 
ferent  races  which  are  dispersed  in  the  woods,  and  avuid  u<; 
communication  with  the  other  inhabitants,  and  lie  says  that 
they  are  called  Orang  Knha  and  Orang  Gugu.  They  live 
in  the  tract  that  separates  the  country  of  Labung  from 
Palembang.  speak  a  peculiar  language,  and  eat  whatever 
the  woods  afford.  The  bodies  of  tbo  Ougu  are  said  to  ba 
oovscad  wiAh  ktog  hair,  so  that  thtw  rssambla  the  Oraog> 
utan.  Another  iraee  is  mentioned  as  inhabiting  some 
mountaiiM  isi  tracts*  near  Sainatigka  Bay.  They  are  called 
Orang-Abunji,  and  nothing  is  known  of  them,  except  that, 
according  to  their  custom,  no  man  can  marry  till  he  has 
brought  to  bis  chieftain  the  head  of  a  stranger. 

If  these  small  tribes  are  not  the  remnants  of  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  island,  tbe  piesent  inhabitanla  must  be  con- 
sidered sneb.  Tbey  all  belong  to  tbe  same  raee^  Their 
languages  also  may  be  oonsidarsd  as  ditdecU  of  the  same 
ori|;inal  language,  though  tbey  have  adopted  different 
modes  of  writing  them.  There  are  however  some  differences 
in  these  points,  which  have  led  writers  on  this  suLaect 
to  divide  them  into  ii  .'iious:  the  Aclieenese,  tbo  Ml* 
tas.  the  Malays,  the  Suniairans,  and  the  Lampongs. 

The  Arheenese  occupy  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
island,  and  diOer  eonsidaraiily  from  tha  oiliar  nations,  being 
in  general  mtber  taller,  stouter,  andof  adai1rareom|d«zioD. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of  BaVias  njid  ^^alavs 
witli  Chuliais,  as  the  nativeit  of  the  peninsula  ot  Hindustan 
are  called,  w  ho  havo  frequented  the  ports  of  tbu  country  in 
all  sg^.  Thev  are  more  active  and  industrious  than  their 
neighbours,  and  tbey  resemble  tha  Bugis,  or  inhabitants  of 
Celebes,  in  addreaa  and  dexlariQr  in  boaineas.  In  wiiting 
they  use  tbe  Miday  charaoisw.  Tbajr  aw  Ifobammadans, 
and  as  tbey  have  much  inteceeane  with  foreigners  of  the 
same  fkiib,  tbe  forms  and  ceremonies  of  their  r«<.gion  are 
observed  witli  some  strictness. 

The  Hattas  occupy  the  sea-coast  on  tho  west  side  of  the 
island  from  the  river  Siukel  to  that  uf  Tabuyong,  and 
extend  across  the  isUnd  to  the  oast  coast;  but  their  territo* 
riaa  bave  been  encroached  upon  by  the  Malayan  and  Acbea 
nese  establishmenta  in  the  most  eonvaniant  matilina 
situations.  They  are  latber  below  tbe  stature  of  the  Ma* 
lays,  and  their  coniplexioMs  are  fnr.ir.  Horse-flesh  they 
esteem  the  most  exquisite  Lniial,  and  for  this  purpose  tliey 
fatten  horses  with  great  care.  They  have  a  language  and 
written  character  peculiar  to  themselves:  their  language 
contains  a  smaller  number  of  Malay  roots  than  the  other 
languages  of  the  island.  It  is  remarkable  that  those  who 
am  Tsad  and  write  era  mnah  nore  numerous  than  thoaa 
who  cannot ;  and  still  more,  that  a  nation,  who  in  this 
spect,  and  in  their  agriculture,  dress,  and  manners,  sbow 
that  tbey  have  made  great  progress  in  civilisation,  should 
be  fond  of  human  tlesh,  and  oat  prisonen  taken  in  war  and 
criminals  condemned  to  die.  They  have  not  embraced 
Islam,  and  are  heathens :  they  acknowledge  three  deitiea 
as  the  rulers  of  the  world.   [  B  ATTAa.] 

Tha  Mslajfa  oeeupy.  to  tha  exelnsioa  of  all  ether  nalioiiih 
the  whole  of  the  great  plain  fhrai  tbe  river  Rakan  en  tbo 
north  to  that  of  Mosuai  on  the  south,  atiii  ah  i  the  shores 
north  of  the  Rakan  river  as  fur  as  Tiiiiiiir..  It  does  not  ap- 
pear thai  ilii  y  are  in  possession  of  any  part  of  the  mountain- 
region,  except  the  ouunlry  uf  Menangcabau.  This  moun- 
tain table-land  was,  according  to  tbe  history  of  the  Malays, 
the  original  seat  of  their  nation,  and  from  it  they  ate 
supposed  to  have  spread  over  tbe  Indian  Arehipekgo. 
{MAiiAn.]  Tha  inhabilnnts  of  Maaangeabeu  are  stiUdm 
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Ingttidied  Ikwoa  all  other  natiooi  of  SanMlrs  bjr  Uta 

advanced  •tate  of  their  as;riculture.  their  manufiictures,  and 
civilization;  while  the  Malajrs,  who  inhabit  the  ahores  of 
the  Sirait  of  Malacca,  appear  to  be  a  degenerated  triba,  and 
are  chietly  occupie<l  in  piracy-  The  Malays  who  inhabit 
the  country  of  Palembang  however  show  greater  diligence 
in  cultivatiiig  the  ground,  and  in  sevend  branches'of  indus- 
try, wldeh  b  tttrdratad  to  tbe  etrcumstance  that  this  part 
of  Sumatra  was  for  •  long  tiOM  nilyeot  to  the  ktqga  of  Java, 
during  which  period  many  J«TMHi»  ivtlled  in  tbeoonntry. 
The  ^falays  aro  Mohamnaedans.  bat  Hot  elriet  obatmcs  of 
the  c  ereraonie*  of  their  faith. 

The  name  of  Sutoatrans  comprehends  all  tbe  tribe?  that 
inhabit  the  west  coast,  from  tbe  river  Tabuyong  {4U'  N.  lat.) 
on  the  north  to  the  river  Padang-gucbi  (4"  40'S.lat.)on  the 
eoutbi  and  also  oocuot  the  mountain-region  south  of  Me- 
nangeabau  as  &r  as  6"  8.  tel.  Hiey  are  rather  below  the  ni  iddle 
stature.  Their  limbe  ere  MiMmUy  slight,  but  well  shaped, 
and  particularly  small  at  the  wrists  and  ancles.  Their  eyes 
are  uniformly  dark  and  clear;  the  eyes  of  the  southern 
women  particularly  bear  a  strong  re«iemblanco  to  those  of 
the  Chinese,  being  narrow  and  somewhat  lower  at  the  inner 
aoglea.  Tbe  bait  is  strong  and  of  a  shining  black.  The 
nwa  are  beardless,  but  they  naturally  have  a  Imni,  wbieh 
however  tbqr  take  gnet  eai«  to  wadieate  eoon  ee  it 
tppeen.  Tbmr  eoapmioa  le  yetlov,  end  nneb  Ugbtor  dien 
that  of  the  Hindus.  In  those  of  the  superior  class,  who  are 
not  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  particularly  in  their 
women  of  rank,  it  approaches  to  fair.  It  seems  that  they 
spitak  several  dialects,  which  contain  a  great  number  of 
Malay  roots;  and  accordingly  they  are  only  considered  as 
dielecte  of  that  language,  but  m  writing  them  they  use 
^Ka— diflwent  from  the  Malay.  Many  individuals 
hem  been  eatiferted  to  tbe  Mohannodan  faith,  but  the 
lenalnder  are  heathens,  and  heve  no  Und  of  religious  oere- 
munius. 

The  Lampongs  occupy  tbe  mo&t  soulheru  part  of  the 
J  [..111.  both  the  mountain-region  south  of  the  river  Padang- 
^^^ch\  and  the  plain  south  of  the  ri%'er Masusi.  They  havoa 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Chinese,  partienlarly  in  the 
roundnees  oi  tbe  fiioe  and  the  Ibna  of  tbe  eyae ;  otherwise 
they  do  iiotdHlbr  in  their  penone  fhnn  (he  Somatmna.  They 
are  the  fairest  people  in  the  island,  and  the  women  are  tb« 
talle^'t  and  handsomest  Their  language  differs  oonsider- 
ai;\,  though  not  essentially,  from  that  of  tbe  Sumatrans, 
ami  contains  a  ^reat  number  of  Javanese  word*,  the 
Javanese  having;  been  in  possession  of  the  s^reatcr  part  of 
tbe  couutr)'  for  some  time.  In  writing  they  use  characters 
pOBItliar  to  themsdvee.  The  Mohammedan  religion  has 
made  eoneiderable  progress  among  them,  and  mort  of  their 
villages  have  ma«()ues,  but  they  have  still  pteserved  sone 
superstitions  of  their  old  religion.  Nearly  all  the  nations  inha- 
biting Sumatra  are  sn  a  level  with  respect  to  civilization.  Tbe  [ 
niostadvanccd  arc  those  of  Menangcaliau  and  of  Aclin  n,  who  ' 
in  no  respect  appear  to  be  inferior  to  the  Javanese,  tht;  uiont 
civilized  nation  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  agriculture, 
the  arts  of  civilized  litis,  and  even  in  literature,  though 
respecting  the  last-mentiMWd  pvtllt  0«T  knowledge  is  far 
ftosi  enabling  oa  to  ftnn  n  cornet  jodgment.  The  other 
nations  are  certainly  «  dagn*  levor  In  etvilisation,  but 
this  is  cbiefly  tobeaaoribedto  thedehetof  thetrpeUlieal 
institutions.  '  •»**^ 

According  to  the  history  of  tbe  Malays,  the  whole  island 
was  once  subject  to  the  sovereign  of  Menangcabau,  and 
this  assertion  is  strongly  supported  bv  the  veneration 
vbicb  is  atill  shown  by  nearly  all  the  inbabitanu  towards 
those  who  •!«  eonneeied  with  t^  reigning  family  of  that 
eountry.  Prom  tbe  advanced  state  of  civilization  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Menangcabau,  we  may  infer  that  the 
whole  island  must  have  been  in  a  much  more  advanced 
state  when  their  sovereigns  extended  their  sway  over  all 
Sumatra.  At  jirescnt  there  is  in  most  parts  hanlly  a  pohu- 
cal  union.  Every  village  or  town  has  its  chief,  who  acknow- 
ledgea  only  nominally  one  of  ilic  princes  or  sultans,  of  which 
there  are  several  in  the  island,  bat  ha  acta  qnite  iudepend- 
ently,  and  makaa  war  on  bii  nei^boiin  as  often  as  he 
pleases.  There  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  state  of  war,  the 
consequence  of  wlucli  is  that  the  comiiiiiiii  of  the  peo|/le 
retroi^rades.  The  induence  which  now  for  luore  than  a 
century  has  been  e^iercised  by  tbe  European  settlers  and 
gevemnents  has  been  attended  by  tbe  happy  oAet  of 
diainiabittg  theM  petty  wan  and  oroaetiqg  psMoo  nmong 


Aoeorlhw  to  tbe  latest  estimate,  the  poiMihtioa  ef  8niB»* 
tra  is  stated  at  four  millions.  Though  the  data  which  we 
possess  are  Ibw,  and  refer  only  to  a  small  portion  of  tba 
island,  we  think  that  this  estimate  is  certainly  not  too  hiigfa^ 
and  will  eventually  turn  out  to  be  much  too  low. 

Pnlitical  Divmom,  Totcnt,  and  Placet  qf  Trade.  —  Suma- 
tra is  partly  subject  to  native  sovereigns  and  partly  under 
the  sway  and  influence  of  the  Dutau  Tbe  independent 
statee  Us  on  the  north-eaalani  eoBtt»  ahiqg  the  Straita  of 
Dorian  and  Mslaflea,  fkoaa  S"  8.  let  lo  the  most  northern 
extremity  of  the  island,  and  extend  along  the  south-western 
coast  as  far  as  2*  N.  lat.  The  remainder  of  the  soutb- 
western  coast,  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  mountain* 
region,  and  the  nurtb-<»s(eni  coast  as  far  north  as  1"  30'  8. 
lat.,  is  either  immediately  subject  to  the  Dutch  or  governed 
by  princes  dependent  on  them.  The  iDdependent  states  are 
Acheen.  Siack.  Indragiri,  and  lamblo  Oft  the  eoast,  and  that 
of  the  Battas  in  tbe  interior. 

1.  ifelMis  ooeupies  the  most  northern  part  of  the  island. 
When  its  government  was  in  full  force,  it  extended  as  far  as 
tbe  town  of  Baroos  on  the  south-west  coa&t,  and  as  far  as 
tbe  river  Batu  Biiara  on  the  east  coast.  It  terminated  in 
the  interior  at  tbe  mountains,  in  which  the  Sinkei  rivw 
rises,  and  where  the  Batta  territories  begin.  In  course 
time  the  powecflil  vassals  on  the  east  eeaat  obtained  their 
independence^  httt  thoee  en  the  nortfi  and  west  eoeat  aiw  still 
considered  subjects  of  the  king  of  Acheen,  though  they 
flrequeutly  refuse  to  pay  their  tribute.  The  area  of  the  whola 
country  is  probiil  vv  ji  cOO  square  miles.  A  ^li  rt  descri|i- 
tion  of  it  and  of  ihe  capital  is  given  under  Atcxeen.  The 
capital  is  the  principal  seaport,  but  there  are  aet-eral  other 
ports,  which  are  annually  visited  by  some  foreign  vessels, 
and  also  carry  on  a  considerable  commerce  in  their  own 
ships.  On  the  coast  batmen  Aebeen  Bead  and  JDiaaaend 
Point,  fh>m  west  to  east,  ere  tbe  harboora  of  Adieon.  Pedada, 
Lawang,  Pedir,  from  ^rhir-h  the  whole  tract  is  called  the 
Coast  of  Pedir,  i^atiati,  Sclu,  Buron;,',  Sarong,  Murdoo,  8a- 
malangan,  Pa&sangan,  Junka,  Teluksamoy,  Chunda,  Passy, 
and  Curtoy,  among  which  those  of  Pcdir  and  Teluksamoy, 
next  to  the  capital,  are  the  most  thriving  and  eonn«srcial. 
Tbe  chief  article  of  export  from  theee  porta  la  areea-nut. 
Along  tbe  soath-west  eoaat,  from  north  to  south,  are  the 
harbours  of  Polo  Ryah.  Annalaboo,  Senangkan.  Tarang, 
Taddow,  Tareepali.  Sdmeyon.  Qualla  Battoo,  Soosoo.  Man- 
ghin,  Labuan  Haji,  Telapow  or  Tallepow,  Sama  Dua.  Tam- 
pat  Tuan,  Kavalnt,  Saluhat,  Pulo  Dua,  Raraboiig,  Sebadi, 
Tarooman,  Ayam  Dammah,  Sinkel,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
river  of  that  name,  and  Tapoos.  Large  quantities  of  pepper, 
benzoin,  and  camphor-baros  are  sent  from  these  ports. 
Tbe  obief  trade  of  Aeheen  is  with  the  British  seltlemeota 
in  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  and  especially  Penang ;  bat  tfaeiw 
has  also  long  existeil  a  direct  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween It  and  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  Besides  this 
the  ports  are  visited  by  American  vesaelii,  French  ships,  Ara- 
bian vessels  from  Mocha  and  Jidda,  Parsee  vessels  from 
Surat  and  Bombay,  vessels  from  tbe  Maldive  Islandr.,  .-vnd 
Portugnese  vessels  from  Maeao  and  Goa.  Some  Boghah 
ships  beond  dircetly  ftr  China  tahe  in  peroeU  of  ateea-mit 
for  that  country.  In  IS^3  twenty-seven  American  vessels 
obtained  cargoes  on  the  western  coast,  chiefly  pepper  in 
exchange  fur  Turkish  opium  and  Spanish  dollars,  to  tbe 
value  of  about  a  million  of  dollars.  The  articles  of  export, 
according  to  their  value,  range  as  follows,  areca-nut.  pepper, 
camphor,  benxoin,  gold-dust,  Acheen  piece-goods,  dam- 
mar, rattans,  bees'-wax,  rice  and  paddy,  elepbants'-teetli, 
and  tobacco.  Minor  artidea  are  hrimsUine,  buflUo<hidei^ 
coir  rope  or  gumooty,  flah«ittaw%  oil  and  ghee,  sbark4lnB, 
and  sandal-wood.  The  amount  of  these  articles  brought 
from  the  ports  of  Acheen  to  Penang  lu  lu37-i»  was  some- 
what more  than  -lUO.OuU  Spanish  dollars,  and  perhaps  an 
equal  amount  was  shipped  tor  Calcutta  and  Madras.  If  the 
articles  sent  to  Malacca  and  Singapore  are  added,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  export  trade  to  tbe  British  posseasiom  in 
the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  hi  Hindustan  does  not  lUI  ihoit 
of  a  million.  In  exchange  for  these  articles  there  are  im- 
ported opiiutt  of  Bengal  and  Malwa,  and  the  manufactured 
goods  of  Hindustan  and  Great  Britain,  such  as  piece-goods 
Inim  Cororaandel,  broad-cloth,  chintzes,  while  cloth,  carpet- 
ing, iron,  steel,  cutlery,  brass-ware,  arms  and  amniunitiuii, 
Cliina  goods,  &tM;k-lac  from  Ava  and  Stani,  sail  and  »;iU-li»h 
from  the  Maldives.  Four  or  five  large  Arabian  v^sels  from 
Jidda,  Mocha,  and  Surat  touoh  annnally  at  Aiohean,  laud- 
ing pilgrimi  «D  their  inton  tnm,  and  eanveyiiif  otheia  i* 
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Mecca,  to  the  number  of  one  thmHHld.  Tlwy  iHpOTt  Mlt, 
dates,  and  Surat  piece-goods. 

The  countries  south  of  DiaiaondPoint,  which  wmfbmerly 
•ttl>iflct  to  thtt  aolUa  of  AehMO,  but  at  prateot  are  gimraed 
l»7  ibeir  own  md«(ienil«iit  njn,  or  raltuu  as  they  ara  eaUad, 
contain  sercral  port:i,  among  which  thoie  of  Langkat,  Balu, 
China,  Dtilli,  Saidan^',  Batu  Bhara,  and  Auahan  are 
the  principal.  The  suliaiis  of  the  four  last  places  arc  nomi- 
nally dependent  on  the  king  of  Stack.  It  appears  that  ihu 
authority  of  these  petty  princes  does  not  extend  far  from 
the  sea,  as  the  inland  country  is  inhabited  by  the  Battas, 
vbo  however  send  the  greater  part  of  their  produce  to  these 
p(»rto  in  eiebaiiga  for  foreign  goods.  Feppar  ia  the  ^reat 
staple  of  the  four  first-named  places,  but  tome  other  articles 
also  are  exported,  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  i  itt  itis,  rit  e, 
paddy,  and  several  kinds  of  pulse,  especially  whiu:  auU  ^Tt-eu 
peas,  gambler  of  very  good  quality,  especially  that  of  Ualu 
China,  ivory,  gold,  tobaocob  bees'- wax,  and  dragons'-blood.  The 
imports,  besides  opiuBl  Uttd  aalt,  oonaist  of  a  great  variety  of 
niaiiufaeturad  ^oodi*  o  eoaiaa  Chlua-mni  golu-tluead.  white 
eottOD*clolti.  eoane  eooutiy  doth,  braadeloth,  innnioDgery, 
tin,  sabres,  blunderbusses,  swivels,  gunpowder,  looking- 
glasses,  bra.ss-pliito»,  Pulicat-cloth  with  handsome  borders, 
i)alL'mporL%  silk  and  yold  wrought  cloth  from  Tringano, 
Faleinbang,  Stack,  and  Batu  Bhara.  The  commerce  of  this 
coast  with  Penang  is  very  active,  especially  that  of  Balu 
Chioa  and  Delli.  Those  two  places  are  only  a  few  miles 
ftom  each  other,  and  each  is  built  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  wbidi  is  MTioMe  fbr  brt0i  to  the  town,  and  for 
large  boati  to  a  conslderaMe  distanee  fKnn  the  aea.  The 
advantages  of  this  easy  navigritio;i  li  ive  attracted  the  wliole 
commerce  of  the  country  ot  ilic  Battas  to  these  two  har- 
bours. Traders  from  the  interior  (as  Alias  and  Gacoa)  and 
even  from  the  banks  of  the  Sinkel  river  and  other  phices 
near  the  south-west  coast,  come  over  with  various  articles 
and  earry  bank  manufiictured  commodities.  By  the  Balu 
Gluna  titer,  which  ia  navigable  to  Soonghal.  the  interior  of 
ti)e  Batta  country  is  supplied  with  such  goods.  Sardang, 
which  i»  only  a  few  miles  south  of  Delli,  has  only  a  harbour 
for  small  vebs-els,  but  it  exports  some  articles  which  do  not 
grow  in  the  plain,  as  camphor,  benzoin,  and  gold-dust : 
these  articles  arc  brought  from  the  mouiuain-re^ion  of  the 
Battaa,  Balu-Bhara  it  the  largest  and  most  populous  place 
on  the  aortli-east  coast.  The  anrronnding  country  produces 
«nly  ftuana.  talufiab,  haricai,  and  aUvea*  aaartielea  of  ex- 
port. But  BataBhan  ia  a  fi«e  port,  and  mostly  inhabited 
by  merchants  and  shipowners.  It  is  stated  that  GOO  large 
trading  boats  belong  to  this  port.  Thc!>c  Tcsseis  arc  the  ciu-- 
riers  of  this  coast.  They  go  in  great  numbers  to  Sardang, 
Delli.  Batu  China,  Ijingkat,  and  other  pepper  ports,  and  to 
Assahan.  from  whence  they  bring  large  quantities  of  pro- 
duce to  Fsoanf .  BaUi  Bbara  ia  also  a  manufiMitann|f  place : 
large  quantitieaof  fine  ailk-eloth  are  made  here,whien  ia  in 
great  esteem  in  all  tbe  neighbouring  countries,  and  largely 
exported.  Considerable  qnantilies  of  raw  China  silk  are 
imported  into  Batu  Bhara.  The  lust  place  ou  this  coast 
is  A)«ahan,  which  had  formerly  a  much  more  active  com- 
merce than  at  present,  but  even  now  bO  large  boats  belong- 
ing to  the  country  arc  enj^agcd  in  conveying  the  produce  of 
the  well-cultivated  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  river  to  Ma- 
bocB  and  tbe  olker  Brittsb  MtUementaon  tb«  atrait.  betidea 
many  fHrni  Batn  Bhaia,  which  come  to  Aieahan  to  proeoTe 
rice  and  paddy.  No  pepper  is  grown  in  the  neiglibourhood. 
The  exports,  besides  grain,  consist  of  an  immense  quantity 
of  rattaiii*  wu;  dye-wood*  hotaei»  dragcna'-blood,  and  to- 
bacco. 

2.  Stack  ia  tbe  largest  state  on  the  north-east  coast,  ex- 
tending from  the  vicinity  of  the  Aasahan  (3"  N.  lat.)  to  the 
river  Karopar  (0*)^  and  being  bounded  by  Indragiri  to  the 
aontli»  by  Heoanpsabau  on  the  weat.  and  by  tbe  tfattat  and 
Aisaban  on  the  north.    It  is  contidered  to  extend  even  to 

N.  lat.,  but  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  between  Assahan  and 
Uelli  are  only  noroinaUy  dependent  on  it,  ami  even  ihote 
si;uth  of  .3°  N.  lat.  are  fretiucnlly  at  war  with  the  kin;,'.  The 
trading-places  wiihm  this  large  tract  are,  from  north  to 
south,  Bila,  Panai ;  Tana  Putch,  Kubu,  and  Rakan,  on  tho 
Rakan  af-w ;  Bakit  Batu  on  Brewer'a  Strait,  Siaek  on  Siaek 
tiTer.  and  f\iIo  Lawang  on  the  Kunpar  river.  Tbe  trade 
of  the  Ave  first-named  places  is  not  important.  Bukit 
Batn  has  nocommercu  except  in  the  roe  of  tho  trubu  and  in 
dried  fish,  the  produce  of  ii-  fishery.  The  town  of  Siack  is 
situated  on  tto  right  bank  of  tbe  river  of  the  samo  name, 
•bo«t  W  atilaa  tSn  ita  noutli.  It  wm  n  plaan  of  gnat 


trade  twenty  years  ago,  and  though  the  trade  has  greatly  de- 
creased owing  to  the  continual  internal  wars,  it  still  senda 
many  vessels  to  Malacca  and  Singapore  with  rattans,  dan* 
mar,  rambler,  ^e-woo«L  ebony,  vgila  wood,  wai,  hrary, 
silk,  cloth,  camphor,  iali>llsb,  flahHoea,  and  gold.  Cofte 
also  has  lately  become  an  article  of  export.  Formerly  at 
least  three  pekuls  of  gold-dust  were  annually  exported, 
but  this  article,  which  was  obtained  from  Menangcahau,  has 
greatly  decreased.  The  imports  consist  of  «»>tton-cloth 
from  the  neighbouring  countries,  which  ia  called  coast 
cloth,  chintzes  from  Surat  and  Burope,  white  doth  ttma. 
Europe,  raw  silk  and  eoMon*  ailfc  atnu,  especially  taflhtaa, 

RIdHhread.  gum-lae^  eoane  plaiaa  and  diabeSi  cookiiw*peta 
im  Stem,  oilled  qvatttn,  inm  and  steel  in  bars  ana  tubs, 
Java  tobacco,  precious  stones  from  Ceylon,  gunpowder,  tin, 
niusket.H,  and  swivels.  The  most  unportanl  articles  are  salt 
and  opium.  Occasionally  a  large  quantity  of  timber  is  e.x- 
ptirteil  from  Siack  to  Penang.  Pulo  del  Lawatig  and  other 
places  on  the  Kampar  river  have  lately  nsen  into  notice  as 
trading-places  on  account  of  tbe  great  quantiqr  of  coiiw 
which  is  annually  brought  by  numwoua  anall  fleets,  con* 
sisting  of  from  10  to  12  prahoa,  to  Singapore.  The  other 
articles  of  export,  which  however  are  not  important,  aro 
gambler,  bees  -wax,  twine,  cassia  of  an  inferior  qualitv, 
ivory,  rhinoceros-horns,  and  rattnns.  In  return  are  taken 
blue  and  unbleached  Madras  cloth,  raw  silk  and  cotton, and 
English  shirtings;  cambrics  and  chintses,  balick  and  imita- 
tion balick  handkerchiefii  and  salendangs,  camlets,  lead, 
irao,  ated.  Chmeae  nild-tbraad,  Java  tohaoeo,  and  atiek-lacu 
Tbe  iihinds  wbieh  lie  on  the  east  of  Brewei^  Strait  belong 
to  Siack.  The  lan  r^t  f  thcni,  Rankan,  is  low  and  marshy: 
it  produces  a  largo  quantity  of  raw  saeo,  which  is  im- 
ported into  Malaooa  and  Bingapora  Cw  t£»  »aiiiiiftMtni«i«f 
pearl  sago. 

3.  Jndragiri  is  a  kingdom  of  small  extent,  comprehend- 
ing only  thia  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  but  extending  to  tbe  very  base  of  the  moa&tatn- 

region,  where  it  borders  on  Menangcabau.  Its  territories 
are  said  to  be  fertile,  and  capable  of  producing  abundant 
(Mji ,  if  r  e,  of  which  considerable  quantities  have  within  a 
few  \eais  been  impoite<l  into  Singapore.  It  exports  nearly 
all  the  articles  mentioned  as  exports  of  Kampar,  but  in 
smaller  quantity.  Opp<>site  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the 
island  of  Lin^in,  and  from  that  island  northward  to  tbe  capes 
of  Bums  ana  Romania  and  tbe  port  of&nnipOM,tbe  tea  ia 
literally  strewed  with  islands  ana  innnmeiwle  roehe.  Such 
a  sea  is  favourable  to  piracy;  and  as  this  extremity  of  the 
China  Sea  is  much  navigated,  partly  on  account  of  the  rich 
countries  11  i-s  V,  inity  (Java,  Borneo,  Sumatra),  and  partly 
as  being  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  commerce  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Asia,  the  pifate  nation  of  tbelllanos 
or  Lanus  [PBiUFFlNSa.  vol.  xviii.,  p.  87),  whose  original 
countiy  is  the  iriand  of  Magindanao,  nave  pushed  their  set- 
tlements, which  are  ibnnd  In  all  parU  of  the  Indiait  Aiebi- 
peUigo,  as  &r  as  the  shores  of  Indragiri,  where  they  settled 
at  a  place  called  Ritteh  30  years  a^o,  or  less  than  ten  years 
before  tho  foundation  of  Singaiwre.  This  is  tho  roost 
western  settlement  of  these  pirates. 

4.  lambie  is  tho  most  southern  of  the  independent  states 
of  Sumatra.  The  boundary-line  between  it  and  the  Dtttdl 
kingdom  of  Palembang  begina  on  the  aboraa  of  tbe  sea  near 

B.  let,  and  extends  aoaHHweat  to  (he  monntain-region, 
where  it  t  rnvnates  near  3*8.  lat.  The  present  ca]>ital, 
Tiinapileli  (tausen  land),  is  situated  a  day's  voyage  obove 
Old  lambio,  which  is  60  miles  from  the  sea.  The  jiopula- 
tiou  is  about  4tiU0,  among  which  there  are  fifty  Arab 
families.  Tho  produce  of  the  country  is  dragon  »-blood, 
gambier,  benxoin,  and  a  variety  of  nltan8,wiUi  aoae  gold- 
dust.  These  articles  are  taken  to  SingapoM^  whieh  aonliaB 
lambie  with  Chinese  and  Buro|eMi  ooacN  wbm,  aa  well  aa 
opium  and  Siamese  salt,  whfeh  llnda  iti  way  henee  hito  the 
inlerior  of  the  island. 

5.  The  country  of  the  Ballcu  occupies  tho  interior  of  the 
island  between  -J"  and  2°  N.  hit.,  and  is  only  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  narrow  tract  of  land,  which  is  settled  by  the 
Malays  and  Acheenese,  and  governed  by  potty  chiefs  of 
those  natMna.  In  tbia  eountor  the  gnatoat  pari  of  the 
camphor,  bensoin,  and  cassia  is  collected  which  is  exported 
from  Sumatra,  as  also  large  quantities  of  pepper  and  ivory, 
with  other  articles:  a  small  jjort ion  of  these  pro<iucts  goes  to 
the  numerous  small  harbours  of  Achcen  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  tbe  island,  but  the  larger  part  is  brought  to  Balm 
China,  IMUb  and  Saidu^  on  ito  Strait  oTMalieen.  Tha 
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cnuntry  of  the  Baflns  is  divided  unoDg  aumy  independent  | 
herediiary  chtefn,  who  are  frequently  at       with  each  other. 

The  Dutch  poMeMioD*  extend  perbape  over  half  the  area 
of  tiM  ialand.  Tbe  Mulhern  portion  or  the  plaia  is  subject 
to  tbem  M  far  north  at  a  line  which  begim  near  tbe  moun- 
tains in  the  vicinity  of  3**  S.  lat.,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
China  Sea  terminates  near  2°  S.  lat.  Tlie  greatest  part  of 
the  tnouniain-regiuii  s  ijih  of  N.  laC,  though  governed 
by  t))eir  own  chiefs,  atknowledges  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Dutch  government.  It  is  not  well  known  what  parts  of 
the  last- mentioned  region  have  still  preserved  their  inde- 
pendaoee.  As  the  la^er  part  of  these  jiiiinnMiom  baa  been 
Msqoirad  vithia  ttaa  last  SO  jr«ati»  tlio  Daloh  (owrament  a 
ftw  ymn  ago  thought  it  expadiont  to  {ntrodoeo  a  n«w  poli- 
tical division  into  five  regencies,  Pa'.i  tnban  i',  I-iti\;  i 
Bsncoolcu,  i'ddang,  and  Aver  Ban^jhii.  liiu  Siist  iwu  are 
traced  under  the  go .  i  :  noi -gi  ueral  of  Java,  and  the  three 
lost-mentioned  regencies  con^ititute  the  government  of  the 
Vest  coast  of  Sumatra. 

1.  The  Regency  of  Palembang  comprebands  the  kingdom 
of  tliat  uaniu,  and  though  the  luugkeeps  histitla»  tha  oountry 
kundar  the  adminiitmioBOf  (baUulcn  regent, but  the  power 
of  tba  rafent  is  verjr  mueh  dreanseribed  by  tbat  of  the  native 
chiefb.  The  houndaiy-line  between  Palembang  and  Lam- 
pong  is  mainly  formed  by  the  river  Masusi,  which  runs 
near  4"  S.  lat.  This  extensive  country  is  thinly  inhabited,  1 
tbe  population  being  stated  not  to  exceed  140,000  indivi- 
duals; tbe  towQ  of  ntoOlbanii^  however  containa  S5|000  in- 
hafaitanti.  Tha  bomta  aia  of  wood  or  bamboo,  asoapt  tlia 
pahaa  4^  tha  sultan  and  tbe  principal  mosque,  whieh  are  of 
stone,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Though  this  plane  ' 
about  70  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  carries  on  a 
considerable  commerce,  as  the  river  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels.  It  exports  tbe  surplus  of  its  produce  to  Java, 
Banoa,  Rliio,  and  Singapore.  The  exports  oonsiat  of  gol^ 
dust,  ivory,  rattans,  pepper,  gambiar.  vasin.  baas'-wax. 
bensoili,  mts,  and  silk  stuSi.ariod  lb1iandco|ipar'«are: 
tliaiaiNrtaaMaiiaiUD,  salt,  eottoo-clotb,  sugar,  oil,  gold- 
wira,  iron  and  steal,  ironmongary,  cutlery,  taw  silk,  tea,  and 

SOTHi  m:riar  article«. 

i.  The  Regency  of  Lampong  comprehends  that  portion  of 
the  plain  which  lies  south  of  the  river  Masusi,  and  that 
portion  of  the  mountain-region  which  surrounds  the  bays  of 
Lampuiig  and  Snmangka.  It  terminates  on  tbe  west  near 
flat  Point.  Titia  fart  of  Sumaum  was  thniiarly  part  of  the 
pMMsaiona  of  tlw  sultan  of  Bantam  In  Jvn,  and  passed 
wilh  tbe  other  possessions  of  that  mor.tirrh  i  i  thn  Duii  h. 
The  level  part  of  the  country  is  very  ihmiy  inhabited,  and 
exports  to  ii  u  ,\  a  only  rice,  pepper,  and  a  htlle  cotton. 
The  only  settlement  of  tbe  Dutch,  and  tbe  place  where  the 
regent  resides,  is  Mangala,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tulan 
Booang.  Thai*  ia  another  settlameot  withia  the  Bsountaiii' 
ngioD  en  Lanpoog  Bay  at  Talok  Bttong.  The  inbabitania 
of  this  tnet  gain  taair  aobsistanaa  partly  by  selling  pro- 
visions to  tba  vessels  which  sail  through  the  Straits  of 

Sur.rin, 

S.  Tac  Rt^tiicy  of  Benooolen  bepins  on  tbe  f»uuth  at  F'lat 
Point,  and  extends  northward  to  1°  66'  S.  lat.,  comprehend- 
ing the  ^Tm^el  part  of  the  mountain-r^ioa  which  is  subject 
to  the  Dutch.  South  of  6"  8.  lat.  tbe  coast  is  ditficult  to  be 
api^roBcbad.  and  only  one  small  harbour  axiaU  at  Chii;  hot 
iutber  aocth  they  are  more  frequent,  as  Kiwur,  Manna, 
Silebar,  Benooolen.  Laye,  I  poo,  and  Mooo-moco.  From  all 
these  places  pepper  is  exported,  and  this  is  almo!>t  the  only 
article  of  export,  with  the  exception  of  some  gold-dust  and 
dried  fUh.  The  importji  arecbieily  opium,  salt,  piece-goods, 
iron  and  steel.  Beiicoolen  is  thii  seat  of  the  resident.  [Bkn- 
cooLK."*.]  The  population  of  this  regencv  is  estimated  at 
lOU.OOO  inhabitants. 

4.  Tba  Bagaoojr  of  Padang  oompiebaada  tba  momntaitt' 
region  and  tbe  vast  aoast  between  I*  SSF  B.  lat  and  tbe 
uutor.  It  therefore  cnclo&ei  the  anlient  1  in^ijia  of 
cnan^cabau,  whose  population  RatUc.-i  cstuuuun  «ti  more 
tlian  a  million,  and  which  a  few  years  ago  was  subjected  to 
the  Dutch.   In  this  regency  there  are  numerous  mines  of 

C'  \  of  which  those  siiuatod  in  tha  diatlietof  Tiga  Blas- 
ta  are  considered  aavary  rich,  mora  eapaeially  thoae  of 
Songui  Pago  and  Si-Fbjrong.  Tbay  lie  lo  the  east  and  south' 
oast  it  Padaag.  Tbe  exporU  of  this  regency  consist  of  a 
large  quantity  of  eolFee  and  of  pepper,  with  casitia.  benioin. 
and  gold  dust:  thu  imports  are  opium  from  El  al  and 
Malwii,  cotluQ-clotb  and  haodkercbie£»  laua  Coiootaadel,  I 
tftv  oottM^  Mlt,  Md  tobaooo  fcMi  Jam,  and  »  ftw  other ' 


articl*  5  The  town  of  Padang,  the  residenceof  the  povemor 
of  the  west  coo^t  of  Sumatra,  and  of  the  regent  of  Padang, 
is  a  small  but  well  built  place.    Ayer  Adji  is  a  small  port. 

5.  Tbe  Regency  of  Ayer  Baoghis  compiebcnds  the  moun- 
tain-region and  the  west  coast  between  tbe  eouator  and  ^ 
N.  lat.  Alone  the  coast  it  extends  aomewbat  mrtber  north, 
as  the  town  of  Baioos  »  also  aubjeet  to  the  Duteh.  In  the 
southern  districts  of  the  mountain-region  aUo  there  are 
several  gold-mines,  especially  in  thone  called  Rawer  or  Ran 
and  Mandilling.  The  two  best  harbours  of  Sumatra,  tbe 
bays  of  Ayer  Batighis  and  Tappanooly,  are  witbiu  these  ter- 
ritisnuii,  and  there  is  a  good  harbour  also  at  Natal.  Ayer  Bao- 
ghis, ibe  seat  of  the  iuident.is  a  now  nlaee^  and  ma  haidlj 
known  by  name  some  yean  ago.  Natal  is  vatber  apepolloos 
town,  inhabited  by  settlers  from  Acheen,  Ran,  and  Menang* 
cabau,  all  of  whom  are  engagiKi  in  trade.  On  the  Bay  of 
T.  i.y  are  a  few  European  commercial  »eti .i m  r  is. 

The  exports  of  this  regency  consist  of  gt  Id,  pepper,  campbor, 
benxoin,  cassia,  and  a  few  minor  articles:  the  imporla  am 
those  noticed  under  the  regency  of  Padang. 

Afani(/(ic<ur0«.— Nothing  perhaps  sbow^  more  clearly  tba 
advanoad  state  of  oivilisation  of  the  inhabiiaata  of  Sumatn 
than  their  mannfceturing  industnr.  The  most  inpoitant 
manufactures  are  those  of  iron  ana  steel,  which  aie  earned 
to  a  cunsideiable  degree  of  perfeetion  in  Menangcabau, 
where  iron  Ims  worked  from  lime  immemorial.  The 
kris  (dagger)  blades  made  here  are  famous  all  over  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  Common  implements  of  agricultLr ; 
and  several  kinds  of  tools  are  nada,  Largs  qtiantitiai  of 
fine  silk-doth  are  made  at  Batn  Bharra,  aodtbia  brandi  of 
industry  seems  to  be  much  attended  to  along  the  eastern 
coast,  as  raw  China  silk  i.s  ini|)orted  at  nearly  all  the  trading- 
places.  Silk  ci  /.li  1-  iilso  made  at  Acheen,  'l  iie  manufac- 
ture of  COtlon-cloth  was  formerly  equally  extensive.  Mars- 
den  commends  many  of  these  cloths  for  their  fineness  and 
the  taste  of  the  patterns;  but  though  this  branch  of 
dustry  ia  atttl  carried  on  in  many  parts,  the  produce  in  otbai* 
has  been  sopeiaaded  by  tbe  intioduetion  of  British  cotton 
goods.  Earthenware  is  made  on  an  extensive  seale  at 
several  [  U  >  especially  at  Menangcabau,  whence  Pa  lirg 
and  Beiicauk  a  are  supplied  with  lhi»  article.  The  beautiful 
gold  and  silver  tllla^ree-work  made  in  this  island  has  long 
been  admired,  tbotj^b  it  is  executed  with  very  coarse  sod 
imperfect  tools.  There  aie  goMamilba  at  oveiy  tiadbtg- 
place  on  tbe  west  coast.  , 

ifu/ory.— Some  writers  an  of  opinion  tbat  Bouab*  h  I 
the  Taprobanc  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers;  but  others, 
wilh  more  reaaou,  apply  that  name  to  Ceylon.  Marco  Pok 
notices  it  under  the  name  of  Java  Minor.  The  name  i>( 
Sumatra  occurs  first  in  the  travels  of  Nicolo  di  Conti,  who 
visited  it  before  1449.  It  is  not  known  whence  this  nanit; 
is  derived,  and  it  is  unknown  to  the  natives.  The  Malay 
mUM  of  the  island  is  Pnto  Percha.    The  Portugue^j  navi- 

Ktors  reached  the  coast  of  Pedir  in  1609.  under  DMgo 
pez  Sigueira.  At  this  time  it  appears  that  tbe  antieat 
kingdom  of  Menangcabau.  which,  set  ri:,,  i-  tin  Malay 
history,  extended  over  the  whole  island,  had  aiicud)  bcca 
dismembered ;  but  Acheen  w  as  then  governed  by  a  powerful 
king,  who  prevented  the  Portuguese  from  gainaig  a  footing 
in  the  island,  and  even  tried  to  expel  them  from  the  town 
of  Malacca.  In  id76  a  fleet  of  the  Achaenese  destroyed 
tbe  shipping  of  tibePortngaesein  tbe  harbour  of  that  town; 
and  in  1662  another  fleet  tried  to  get  possession  of  the  town 
itself,  though  without  success.  From  that  time  the  king* 
dom  of  .V  I.  en  1.  ^;an  to  be  distracted  by  internal  wars,  and 
continual  discord  between  ihesovereigTit  and  the  hereditary 
chiefs,  and  fell  by  degrees  into  insignificance.  The  Hol- 
laoden  appeared  first  on  the  north  coast  towards  tbe  close  I 
uf  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  English  in  1602.  The  j 
MpperHtiade  «as  tbe  great  otgeet  of  ibaaa  two  natuMs:  tha  | 
Dutch  formed  a  settlement  at  Pisdang  in  1S49  or  shortly 

before.and  the  English  at  Bencoolrn  ;n  1683.  The  English 
afterwards  pushe<l  their  commercial  eslablishrtienU  south- 
ward to  the  vicinity  of  Flat  Point,  and  erected  others  at 
Natal  and  round  the  Bay  of  Tappanooly ;  wbiUt  tbe  Dutch 
increased  theirs  in  the  intermecliate  space.  But  the  Dutch 
had  also  got  a  firm  footing  in  the  aooihem  districu  of  tbe 
island.  As  allies  of  the  sultan  of  Bantam,  they  bad  erected 
a  factory  on  the  river  Tulan  Booang,  in  tbe  oonntiT  of  the 
Laropong^  ;  and  in  1664  had  extorted  permission  from  tba 
king  of  Palembang  to  establish  one  in  the  capital  of  ihtt 
couutry.  Thus  afi'atrs  remained  lo  the  year  1811.  Both 
the  Duiab  and  the  Englisb  bad  aoquiied  autbority  with  (be 
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p«lty  chiefs  who  governed  the  countries  adjacent  to  their 
settl«nHsnt8»  not  by  forc«  of  arms,  but  by  oondltMory 
menns;  and  ib»f  bad  induced  thera  to  leave  off  tbeeon- 
tinwl  VHi,  md  to  attond  (•  Uio  ««ltlvation  •£  tht  pepper 
•adothBraKtialwof  •xpoit.  Inl8110wl>ntehpow«s5iont, 
together  with  the  island  of  Java,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Knglish.  Shortly  befuro  tliat  event  thoDulch  had  aquanel 
with  the  kin(5  of  Palembang;  and  to  avenge  it,  the  British, 
in  mat  an  armed  force  to  his  capital,  took  possession 
of  it,  and  obliged  the  king  to  surrender  (he  miitii  of  &inca, 
wbere,  up  to  Uiat  time,  the  Dutcb  bad  only  bad  tome  mcr- 
fluitile  catablialmienti  ftr  the  punhaaa  of  tiD.  [Banca.] 
After  the  peaoe  of  ^is,  in  1816,  the  Datch  colonics  on  the 
Indian  Arcbipeln^o  were  re^ored  to  tbem,  together  with 
the  island  f  I! :  i^a.  Besides  this,  the  Dutch  acquired  a 
riffht  to  thii  puji»es.sion  of  the  country  of  the  Lumpongs, 
winch  they  derived  from  the  Enpli^'h.  That  country  had 
always  been  considered  as  an  appendage  of  the  kinfdom  of 
Bantam  in  Java.  In  1813  the  sultan  of  that  country  had 
voluBiarily  nade  over  hia  loveKifDqr  to  tiie  Bngliah  gu- 
1^cnll■e1lt,  in  eoosideratMin  of  ait  uinual  |ientton  of )  0,0  00 

dollars,  and  thus  the  country  of  the  Lam]iongs  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Enghsn;  and,  in  1816,  of  the  Dutch. 
A  few  years  afterwards  the  Dutch  acquired  the  same  ri^jht 
to  tbtr  kiu){dum  of  Palemh^ng.  The  king  of  that  country 
bad,  in  18S1,  expelled  the  Dutcb  troopA  stationed  in  bis 
cepiteU  but  was  soon  obliged  to  yield  to  the  army  which  was 
WBt  against  him,  and  to  Mttender  hl«  power  to  the  Dutch 
gommiiwit,  thoagh  the  eoantry  is  atffl  governed  in  his 
name.  In  18S4  the  Dateh  acquired  the  British  settle- 
ments 01  Sumatra  by  treaty.  Tliese  settlements  had  always 
been  u  burden  to  the  East  India  Company  :  the  expenses 
which  they  cau.sed  goner  illy  i  taounted  to  four  times  the 
nfeoues.  On  the  other  band,  the  Dutch,  after  having  re- 
•ewHtoa  the  possession  of  MafaMM,  found  that  their  com- 
meree  m  tbeStnit  of  Malteea  WMmneh  eonfloed  by  the 
English,  vbo  bad  •  letttoment  on  ¥vio  Panang,  and  esta- 
blished another  in  1819  on  the  island  of  Singapore.  [Pk- 
NANC  ;  SinoapoekJ  Thus  the  Dutch  found  it  expedient 
to  eive  up  to  the  finglish  the  town  of  Malacca  and  some 
settlements  iu  Hindustan  in  exchange  for  iho  Briti^^h  settle- 
ments on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.  The  latest  bcccssiud 
of  terhtoiy  to  the  Dutcb  poiMiaions  tookpfam  in  1836,  in 
eonsequeneo  of  a  war  with  tbo  Padries.  Tae  Aidries  arc  a 
laligioitt  Net  vbieb  began  to  appear  in  the  country  of  Me- 
nangeabau  ahoat  the  heginnitig  of  this  century.  As  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  are  Mohammedans,  many  of 
tbem  gouu  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  One  Hadjee  Miseken, 
who  had  been  there,  was,  on  hid  return  from  Mccia,  the 
irat  teacher  of  the  lenets  of  the  Padriea.  II  e  recom  mended 
the  aiippiMiioii  of  tboie  piMliBes  vhkh  led  to  ruinous  con- 
ieqoeaees,  gmnblinft  mokiOK  opitin.  and  drinking  intoki- 
eating  liquors,  to  vhidi  tibm  ne  attributed  the  eomtDission 
of  murders,  thefts,  robbery,  fraud,  and  the  depraved  slate  of 
•ociety.  For  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  this  doctrine 
was  propagritt  il  i  i  ly  by  conviction  ;u'.  l  persuasion,  nnil  he 
acquired  man)  adiu  renis;  but  about  1816  or  1816  a  society 
was  formed  among  the  prmcipal  adherents  of  this  now  doc- 
trine, for  the  purposie  of  compellmg  the  other  inhabitants  to 
eottlbra.  The  wars  which  arose  devastated  for  many  years 
tha  countn  of  Menaafeaban  and  some  ai^^acent  districu. 
The  Anatleal  Padriia  ware  niosfly  vietorious,  especially 
under  the  conduct  of  Tooaka  Pa-jsumman,  who  subjected 
a  large  tract  of  country  to  his  sway.  It  it  said  that  i>eVeral 
members  ot  the  antient  royal  fam  l  .  I  11  by  his  hand,  and 
be  cruelly  oppressed  those  whom  ho  had  conquered.  Some 
uf  the  small  chieflains  who  inhabit  the  country  between 
Padangand  Meoangcabau  applied  to  the  Dutoh  for  pro- 
taelion,  and  the  Dutch  government  took  up  Hwir  cauae. 
Tboogfa  the  issna  of  the  war  which  thus  commenced  was 
donb^ul  for  two  years  (1833  and  1834),  the  military  skill 
of  Europeans  was  sirperior  to  the  fanaticism  of  i!  u  P  aries, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  the  vihole  country  of  Me- 
iiaogrnbHU  i»  now  included  in  the  Dutch  possessions.  Thus 
the  Dutch,  in  somewhat  more  than  twenty  years,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  founding  an  extenshre  empire  in  Sumatra. 

(Mandan'i  Hi lory  nf  Sumafra;  Gmtitatd'^Butory 
ih»  MiaH  Arch  ip^lagn ,  I  k  y  i  le's  BlHortcti  €atd  StahHt  - 
cat  TrucU  on  India;  Anders  i  ^  Arr,,itnt  of  a  MisHnn  to 
the  Ea»t  Coa»t  of  Sumatra;  Lasl.  Hallkw,  Memoirs  of  the 
/.!/■■  md  PuNtc  Servicei  qf  thf  liite  Sir  T.  S.  Rqjflet,  &c. ; 
Moor's  NoUcet  on  tkt  Indian  Archipelago,  Singan.,  >S37  ; 


Coatti  of  Sumatra;  Ho^rendorp'*  Cmtp-d'eeil  lur  Flsle  4g 
Java  et  lei  m/frrt  pottettions  Seerlandai*ei,  &c. ;  and 
Horsburgh's  Indian  Directory ) 
SUMBA.  SUMBAWA.  [SoitOA  iMANBi.  Libsrb.] 

SUMY,  a  large  town  in  the  govwnment  of  Sl(>bud.>k- 
Ukraine,  in  European  Russia,  is  situated  in  50'  50'  N.  Int. 
and  E.  King.,  on  the  river  Pbol.  at  iis  junction  with  tlic 
Soma.  It  is  !<urrounded  by  a  vali  and  ditch,  and  has 
also  an  antient  citadel.  It  has  two  stone  churches  and 
eight  of  wood,  of  which  material  most  of  the  houses  are 
likewise  built.  There  are  aeveral  ehantable  inatitaiimia, 
public  depAti,  and  warehouaea.  Tha  nombar  of  faibabitants 
is  above  12,000,  whose  chii»r  employmenu  are  tillage,  <zit- 
dening.  pasturage,  and  distilling.  They  have  no  manutuc- 
tnres,  hut  a  considerable  traffic  in  the  pioductions  ol  the 
country,  eiipeciaily  at  live  preat  annual  fairs,  which  are 
much  frequented.  At  one  of  those  fairs  lar^e  purchn>ea  of 
horses  are  made  on  account  of  government  lor  the  Ru^slan 
cavalry. 

(ScbueUar'a  LtStntm  H  La  BtkgtM i  Hamel » Honebel 

mann.) 

SUN  (Latin.  Sol;  Greek,  r'JXioc,  nHios).  In  the  )iresent 
article  we  cunfino  oursi-lvcs  to  the  astronomical  chaiacters 
of  the  sun's  oi  bit,  and  to  what  ne  kno  <«  ol  us  physical  con- 
stitution. For  more  particulars  on  the  raeaiurement  of 
time.  aeeTiMB;  on  chronology  us  ilependent  on  this  body, 
and  on  the  more  eoinmon  characters  *tt  ila  motioa,  aee 
YsAB.  See  ahoMaoir;  Saaaoirt;  Anho^FO■lT;  ZooiAC 
(on  mythology);  Zodiacai.  Light;  Twilight,  &c. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  the  utility  of  the  subject  of  an 
article  were  to  deiermine  i:^  I/ngih,  the  one  we  are  now 
commencing  out^hl  in  jusuee  Uj  occupy  .several  volumes  of 
the  work  :  weie  we  however  seriously  to  mete  out  tlie  im- 
portance of  the  sun  in  oulumns  of  a  Oycloptedm,  our  pane- 
gyric would  not  be  more  quaint  than  that  of  Sir  John  Hill, 
who  iqpa  thai  thk  huninary  is^  eaongh  to  stamp  a  value  oa 
the  aeienee  to  wMeh  the  atody  of  it  oelonge.*  In  relaiion  to 
astronomy  this  is  particularly  true  ;  for  it  would  be  possible 
to  preserve  life  on  the  earth,  and  to  keep  order,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  m  i  :i,  piatieis,  or  stars;  but  to  do  tins 
without  any  acquamlauce  with  ttie  i-un's  motions  would  be 
absolutely  impossible.  The  source  of  light  and  heat,  and 
through  them  of  the  allematioDs  of  the  VMeleble  world,  is, 
in  theliigbeatflfloondatyeensa,  thogitarandKiitalnerof  life; 
but  this  very  importance  ensures  namato  w  nanjr  reralti 
of  solar  phenomena,  that  the  present  arffele  i«  atnpped  of 
details,  by  their  entering  more  appropriately  into  others. 

The  motions  of  the  sun  are  in  fact  thwo  of  the  earth, 
written  in  the  heavens.  If  the  dii  i  i  il  )tion  of  the  earth 
were  stopped,  the  sun  would  appear  to  move  slowly  among 
the  stars,  from  west  to  east,  at  the  rale  of  about  twice  its  owu 
diameter  in  twan^-foiirlxHira  by  the  olock.  Xbja£MoffiON]i« 
the  eonaeqnenoe  of  the  orbital  motion  of  tha  earth,  wbieh  is 
communicated  in  appearance  to  the  sun.  If  the  earth's 
orbital  motion  were  stopped,  the  diurnal  motion  continuing 
as  usual,  the  sun  would  appear  to  move  round  daily,  from 
WAl  to  west,  as  at  present ;  but  since  there  would  then  be 
no  motion  of  that  IxKly  among  the  stars,  those  stars  which 
are  at  any  one  time  hidden  by  the  daylight  would  always 
be  hidden,  and  the  ikeaef  the  heavens  at  any  given  hour  of 
night  would  be  tha  maa  at  idl  timas  of  tha  year.  The 
effect  of  the  orbital  motion  of  the  earth  eombinod  wHb  the 
diurnal  motion  is  that  the  solar  day,  or  the  infernal  between 
two  meridian  passages  of  the  sun,  is  a  little  longer  than  the 
sidereal  day  (about  four  minutes),  or  than  the  actual  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  ;  so  that  all  the  xtars  have  their  turn,  and 
every  ater  in  the  course  of  the  year  comes  on  the  meridian 
at  every  period  of  tba  natural  or  soUr  day.  [Synodic; 

TlMB.] 

The  great  phenomena  of  day  and  n%ht  are  attended  with 
very  different  circumstances  in  dilforent  parts  of  the  globe. 
We  are  not  speaking  now  of  the  high  pular  regions,  north 
and  south,  in  which  the  sun  never  sets  f  >r  days  tngeiher, 
but  of  those  parts  of  the  earth  in  which  there  is  aciunl 
appearance  and  disappearance  uf  the  luminary,  or  real  day 
and  night.  Let  us  take  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox  aa  a 
specimen,  whan  the  sun  ia  in  the  equator  (wa  presume  in 
our  reader  a  bnowlodge  of  tha  temn  and  notions  in  Bthikb. 
Doctrine  or  theI.  If  we  t.iko  me  fixed  l.ne  to  represent  • 
the  horiaon  of  different  places,  a&  UAC.  tlie  -on  will  rise  to 
a  place  on  the  etjimior  so  as  to  movo  alon^  I  he  c.n  le  U.\E. 
and  to  come  directly  up  from  the  horizon ;  while  at  a  place 
BflurtlM  pola  itwOl  nove^  irielMatjta  the  hMiiM  l«aU 
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BAC)>ft)ong  the  oircu  FAG.  Now  the  fir^t  <  vuL  nco  which 
the  nm  gives  of  il*  approadi  is  this  (the  dtagreio,  tbroug h 


of  very  distorteil  illmcnsirni,  may  be  of  before  it  has 

risea  above  tbo  horizon  of  tbe  pUoe,  so  a«  to  b«  visible,  it 


can  ilir  i'v  its  riiys  uito  the  atmosphere  above  the  place, 
which  atmosphere  reflects  »otnething  both  of  lip;ht  and  heat 
to  tbe  place  itsel£  This  period  ig  call  the  twilight,  und  it  is 
«id  tbikk  there  ie  wofejor  Iom  of  twilight  as  long  a»  tbe  sun 
It  not  noto  tlmn  IS*  bolow  tbo  boriiOB:  though  certainly 
the  twilight  which  saves  candlelight  does  not  not  M  long. 
Bat,  be  the  number  of  degrees  which  are  allowed  to  twilight 
Til  in  Ml  less,  it  is  obvious  that  at  the  equator,  where 
till  viiole  of  the  suns  way  is  made  directly  to  or  from 
il.i:  iiorizon,  the  interraodiutc  peiiod  of  twilight  must  be 
much  shorter  than  at  a  place  near  the  pole,  where  the 
motion  towards  the  horizon  is  vefjobUque.  insteed  of  being 
•U«Meiit»«sbelSoc«siiii>g,ordeMent,iiifkerMttiDg.  The 
coDMqnenoe  is  well  knoem :  in  fhe  tropics,  the  weming 

is  short,  and  soon  after  the  light  begir.^  1 1  break  the 
sun  makes  its  appearance,  and  it  is  broad  aiui  hot  day  ; 
while  after  the  settii  L;  i\,<:  as  soon  disappears,  and  it 

is  dark  night.  With  u&,  oa  tho  contrary,  and  still  more  in 
Mgher  northern  latitudiM,  there  is  a  long  warning  of  the 
appimch  of  tbe  luminary  before  tbe  sunrise,  ana  a  long 
laawinhnuMS  of  it  efker  sunset  In  all  elimales  the  truHp 
tion  from  day  to  night  is  hfoken  by  d>e  two  dreumstanoBs 
mentioned  in  Sbasons.  In  the  Hune  article  it  is  pointeil 
out  that  the  heat  received  during  the  winter  and  summer 
halves  of  the  year  is  the  name  over  the  whole  earth. 

Immediately  after  sunrise,  the  form  of  tho  luminary 
appears  somewhat  elliotie,  the  horizontal  diamet«r  being 
lonijer  than  the  vertical  one.  This  is  the  effect  of  Rrfrac- 
SMMi,  vhieb  varies  so  lapidly  near  tbe  horiMn,  that  tbe 
upper  end  of  the  irertlflal  dhnieter  is  less  elevated  than  the 
lower  end  by  a  sensible  quantity,  whilo  the  two  ends  of  the 
horizontal  diameter  are  equally  elevaietl.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon occurs  with  the  moon,  when  risinj;  at  the  full,  and 
would  also  be  seen  in  the  planets,  if  tltey  were  large  enough 
in  appearance.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  both  sun  and 
moon  appear  larger  when  near  tho  horiion :  but  this,  as  to  the 
eon,  is  delusion,  since  when  IBeastired  Vith  instmraenu  its 
•piweot  diMMler  is  the  same  at  all  parts  of  the  day.  It  is 
true  that  both  hodkt,  when  in  tbe  senitb,  are  neeror  to  the 
spectator  than  when  in  the  horizon,  by  what  may  be  cnV  d 
without  error  a  semidiameter  of  the  earth  ;  the  moon  u  near 
enough  to  6bow  the  cffer  '  tins  im  instrumental  muaSttlO* 
ments  of  iu  diameter,  but  it  is  not  »o  with  tbe  sun. 

Before  looking  at  what  we  know  of  the  physical  appear- 
•aoee  of  tbe  sun,  its  distance  ftom  tbe  earth  most  be  men- 
tioned, to  whieh  we  mav  add  at  once  the  other  elements  of 
it»  orbit.  Iu  eqaatorial  horiMntal  Paballml  at  its  mean 
distance,  is  9'''S?7S.  and  its  apparent  semidiameter  16'  0"'d. 
It  is  then  distant  from  tbe  earth  by  24,000  semidiameters 
of  the  earth,  or  about  95  millions  of  miles.  Its  diameter  is 
11 1^  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  e.irlh.  or  upwards  of  8S0 
tliousand  miles;  and  its  bulk  is  13  hundred  thousand  time« 
as  great  as  that  of  the  earth.  But  iu  mass,  as  determined 
from  its  eetion  on  the  planets,  is  only  3M  thousand  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  earth;  wbenee  its  average  deiuitv  is 
only  one-quarter  of  that  of  the  earth.  But  this  last  result 
takes  (tito  tlie  body  of  the  sun  all  that  is  seen  of  ii:  if  tbo 
surmise  presently  to  be  mentioned,  of  its  havint;  a  lumini- 
ierout  atmosphere  of  coiuMierable  extent,  bo  well  founded, 
Ida  nal  hedy  of  the  snn  ma*  have  as  hmmIi  dsnsi^  as  the 


earth,  or  more.  It  revolves  on  its  axis  in  of  oar  man 
solar  days;  according  to  Delambre.  in  26*01  IM  days:  the 
axis  being  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  9i^. 

Tho  ediptte  is  the  circle  in  which  tbe  sun  appeers  to 
move,  in  common  language.  In  strictness  however  tne  earth 
does  not  move  round  ihc  sun  in  a  true  plane,  though  il  does 
so  very  nearly.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon 
(a  point  near  the  earth)  does  much  more  nearly  describe  a 
plane ;  that  is,  a  spectator  situated  at  that  point  would  more 
nearly  see  the  sun  move  hi  n  great  oinle  than  we  doi.  But 
to  us,  the  sun  is  eometimes  on  one  aideend  sometimes  on  the 
other  of  this  meen  ediptie;  and  therefore  generally  has 
some  latitude,  though  a  very  small  one :  the  column  entitled 
'  tho  Sun's  latitude'  in  The  Nautical  Almanac  is  a  puzzle 
to  those  readers  whose  astronomy  is  drawn  from  the  usual 
elementary  writings:  in  truth,  it  is  only  a  fraction  of  a 
second,  and  the  son  crosses  the  mean  ecliptic  twice  m  every 
lunation.  Tbe  obliquity  of  the  mean  ecliptic,  for  January 
1,  1845.  is  23"  27'  34^-23,  and  it  is  diminishing  yearlv  1^ 
0"'467:  thus  this  same  obliquity  Ibr  January  i.  1&42,  is 
23*  27'  SS^HIO.  If  this  diminoHoa  eould  go  sufficiently  for. 
it  would  in  time  brinr^  thr  ecliptic  and  equator  to  coinci- 
dence, or  equalize  days  and  nights  aCll  over  the  world  ;  and  if 
it  could  be  held  to  have  continued  long  enout<h,  would 
entitle  us  to  presume  that  the  polos  weiw  once  in  tbe  plane 
of  the  ecliptie,  or  that  every  part  of  the  earth  went  through 
all  gradations  in  a  year  fromr  equal  days  and  nights  te 
a  polar  day  and  a  polar  night.  But  the  cause  of  this  dimi- 
nution of  the  ecliptic  is  known  from  the  theory  of  gravita- 
tion :  and  it  is  also  known  that,  under  existing  causes,  it 
cannot  be  permanent,  but  must  diminish  in  quantity  and 
finally  turn  into  an  increase  before  its  effect  has  aroounied 
to  many  degrees.  Persons  acquainted  with  the  jdiennraena 
of  the  heavens,  but  not  with  the  results  of  tbe  theory  of 
gravitation,  remembering  the  fact  of  tropieal  productions 
being  found  buried  in  high  latitude^  sometimes  imagine 
that  they  can  look  haok  to  the  time  when  the  poles  were 
so  near  the  ecliptic,  that  these  samf  hiv.tuili:^  \e,  re 

within  the  tropics.  This  however  is  a  pure  fancy,  and  liiey 
had  better  imagine  another  eaiise;  tnene  they  think  of 
will  not  do. 

The  mean  longitude  of  the  sun.  at  Greenwich  mean  noon 
on  tbo  1st  of  January  of  the  year  1800  f,  may  be  deter- 
mined from 

whero  /  is  tbe  remainder  of  /  divided  by  i,  or  4  if  the 
remaiuder  be  0;  that  is,  the  number  of  years  after  the 
Julian  Uap-yoar,  or  after  the  Gregonan  leap-year  for  all 
years  after  1804.  The  mean  motion  in  longitude  iii  a  mean 
solar  day  is  59'  S^'SS. 

The  ecoontrieity  of  the  tun's  orbit  is  -016783568  (aecord* 
ing  to  Laplaee  '<lt685S18),  or  the  greatest  and  least  dis- 
tances of  the  sun  from  the  earth  are  in  the  proportion  of 
1-017  to  -983,  or  as  30  to  29,  or  more  nearly  as  'Jl  to  88. 
The  greatest  equation  f  t:  -  entre  [Timk]  is  l°i5'i7*''S. 
The  eccentricity  diminishes  by  00004163  in  a  century. 

Tbe  mean  longitude  of  the  perigee,  at  noon,  January  I, 
1801,  was  279°  30' 5" -0.  It  has  a  teal  yearly  iocxease  of 
11"  a.  which,  with  tbe  precession  of  tiieeqninems,  tnahes 
an  iooreaae  of  longitude  of  61"-9. 

Theappearaneeof  the  sun  is  simply  that  of  a  ball  of 
intense  light,  such  as  the  human  eye  C4innot  bear,  unless  a 
hia  v  atmosphere  or  a  dark  j»lass  be  used  as  a  screen.  '1  Lis 
light  is  so  strong,  that  the  brightest  flames  which  humati 
art  can  produce,  when  held  before  tbe  sun,  disappear,  and 
igiiited  solids  become  dark  spots.  'Tho  ball  of  ignited 
quicklime,*  save  Sir  J.  Hersebel,  '  in  lieuL  Drummond's 
oxy-hvdrogen  lamp,  gives  the  nearest  imitatien  of  the  solar 
splendour  whiflh  **. .  vet  been  produced.  The  appearance  uf 
this  against  the  sun  was  however  as  described,'  merely  a 
dark  spot,  'in  an  imperfect  trial  at  wliich  I  was  present. 
The  oxp€riment  ougni  to  oe  repeatea  under  favourable  cif- 
cumstaiices.'  A  very  small  portion  of  the  rays  collected 
into  one  spot  [BvBNiNo-GuissEs]  is  sufficwnt  to  melt 
met.ils.  On  examining  the  fiice  of  the  sun  vith  a  telesoope 
(of  coune  with  a  dark  ejus  before  the  eye)b  two  circuro- 
stanees  are  observed.  Tho  disc  h  not  uniformly  bright 
'The  ground  is  finely  mottled,'  to  use  the  worrl^  1  In-  ob- 
server just  quoted,  '  with  an  appearance  of  minulc  siuik  dots 
or  pores,  w  hich,  when  alti  iitively  w  atrlu  d,  are  found  to  be 
in  a  constant  stale  of  change,  ilicrc  is  nothing  which  re- 
1 1  pnaenii  oo  fbitUhUy  thia  afpeaianee  asthe  alow  snhsidenee 
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ti  totne  tiooculent  chemical  preoipitatM  in  a  trantparant 
fluid,  when  viewed  perpendieulariy  from  above;  so  fkitb- 
talHj  indMd,  tbatit » hMdly  poHubte  not  to  be  iaq^mwd 
vitli  tlie  ides  of  b  luninou  nvdiani  interraiwd,  bat  not 
confounded,  with  a  transparent  and  unluminous  atmo- 
•phere.  cither  floating,  as  clouds  in  our  air,  or  perrading  it 
in  vai^t  slaeis  and  columns  like  tlame,  or  the  iit reamers  or 
our  norlborn  lights.'  Tb«  mind  id  loct  in  wonder  at  the 
idea  of  Bueb  a  body  of  luminous  material:  but  it  ia  import- 
•nt  to  remember  tbat  living,  as  we  must,  under  on  atmo- 
•phere.  we  cannot  poeitifeljr  assert  any  thing  as  to  what  nay 
take  place  beyond  it  It  is  possible,  though  not  very  pro- 
bable, tbat  wo  ■bonld  neither  fiwl  sanaiblo  of  light  nor  beat, 
if      conid  nont  tihonin^  nyn  boAn  tliqr  «vn  tnlored 

the  air. 

The  other  circumstance  which  is  noticed  on  the  siin'« 
disx  is  the  existence  of  black  spots,  by  the  regular  motion  of 
which  the  rotation  ot  the  body  on  its  axis  has  been  deter- 
ainod.  TboM  ^olt  an  of  various  irngnlar  thapesb  nnd 
are  alwaya  sarroanded  by  a  border  or  penombta,  not  so 
dark  as  UM  ipot  Thev  are  of  various  sites,  fbom  the  least 
visible  to  the  twentietn  part  of  the  sun  in  diameter.  In 
their  neighbourhood  are  frequently  ohsi  rvLtl  streaks  on  the 
disk  more  luminous  than  the  rest,  culled  facuUr,  in  which 
streaks  spots  frequently  beK>ii  their  appearance.  The 
spots  themselves  alter  in  size,  snd  gradually  vanish,  last- 
ing various  times,  from  a  few  days  to  six  or  OOVon  weeks ; 
tbn  bordoKi  apprMcbing  each  other  in  a  nnnnor  whieh 
eaknlation  tbowt  nut  answer  to  hnndreda  of  mtlos  a 
day.  Various  theories  have  be^n  invented  to  account  for 
tliem,  hut  none  which  has  any  appearance  of  probability, 
except  that  of  W.  Herschel  {Phil.  Tram.,  1801).  He  sup- 
poses tbat  the  sun  has  an  atmosphere  of  greater  density  and 
depth  than  that  of  the  earth ;  and  that  above  this  atmo- 
ipn«re,  or  else  mixed  with  tbo  higbar  strata  of  it,  is  aitother 
•tnosphere  of  self-luminona  ctouoa,  of  vory  vnrkblo  depth, 
•omettmes  showing  the  lower  atmoopbero  uncovered,  which 
last  reflects  the  light  of  the  luminous  atmoipbere  above  it. 
A  spot  on  the  sun  is  a  portion  of  i\w  body  of  tho  sun  itself, 
laid  bare  by  some  commotion  which  removt^s  both  atmo- 
spheres, or  the  (^ater  portion  of  them:  tho  [wnumbra 
round  the  spot,  its  never-failing  attendant,  arises  from  the 
lid^  of  tte  lower  atmosphere,  which  form  tbo  banks  of 
Ibn  opwing,  Tho  baeAm,  and  gonoial  mottled  appoaraneo 
of  tM  SDn«  ariw  fnm  tbo  ImafaMW*  atmoaphem  having 
wavaa  or  iMgaik  Prom  some  meaiores  of  the  light  of  di^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  sun,  Herschel  thought  that  the  non- 
lunimous  otmusphere  reflects  a  litllo  less  than  one-half  the 
li^lit  It  receives  from  the  luminous  atmosphere,  and  the 
solid  body  of  the  sun  less  than  one-tenth.  He  aUo  sup- 
poeed  that  the  presence  of  spots  and  other  disturbances 
indioalii  •  lar^  formation  of  heal  and  li^tt  in  the  sun,  and 
was  n  pngnoaiio  of  hot  woather  and  Una  aoaions.  Tbia  ba 
iMginad  no  bad  voriflod  1^  aneli  oompariaona  as  axiMod  of 
the  state  of  the  sun  at  different  times  with  the  prices  of 
wheat  immediately  following :  he  found  that,  as  far  as  his 
data  went  (and  he  gives  a  proper  warning  as  to  their  insuf- 
flciency),  the  price  of  wheat  always  roae  when  the  sun  was 
without  spots,  and  fell  when  they  began  to  re-appear.  We 
bavo  not  iMaid  of  any  exteiuive  attempt  to  verify  or  loftita 
Ihia  thaoiy ;  bnt  so  far  as  the  hypothesis  of  tho  i*o  atao- 
ipbana  Is  vuum&S,  it  ia  ono  of  high  probabili^ :  we  oouU 
nardly  uk  fbr  a  likely  result  of  such  a  combination  whieb 
does  not  actually  make  its  appearance.  If  it  be  correct,  the 
sun  may  very  possibly  be  a  globe  habitable  by  living  beings, 
perpetually  illuminated  by  its  upper  atmosphere,  the  lower 
atmosphere  preventing  too  much  of  either  light  or  beat  from 
reaching  them. 

But  as  to  the  prooea  by  which  this  ononaous  ntannfaetory 
iskeptnp^notMory  gives  tho  moons  of  fbming  even  aeon* 
joetnra  on  the  sulyeet.  Not  but  that  conjectures  have  been 
Ibrmed :  for  example,  it  ha^  been  thought  that  comets  car- 
ried supplies  of  the  necc^isary  material.  That  comets  may 
occasionally  full  into  the  sua  is  very  posisible;  but  as  far  as 
onr  knowledge  of  them  goe^  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
expect  tbat  the  steam-«ngines  in  our  factories  should  be 
kept  in  repair  by  throwing  their  own  cinders  upon  them,  as 
that  oooMls  should  supply  what  is  naadfnl  ior  tha  main- 
tnnanee  of  tbo  solar  rays. 

SUNDIAL.  Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  pprlod  the 
science  of  constructing  sundials,  under  the  name  cf  Gnuiuo- 
nics,  was  an  important  part  of  a  mutlieniatli  ul  course.  As 
long  as  watehos  wore  scans,  and  docks  not  very  conuaon,  the 
P.G,No.l468. 
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dial,  which  is  now  only  a  toy,  was  lu  actual  iMoaaa  tiaokanar. 
Of  the  mathematical  works  of  tkasovantaonthosnluy  WM& 
are  Itaand  on  book«lal]%  none  ars  so  common  as  those  on 
dialling  All  that  is  now  necessary  is  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  principles  o;i  which  such  instruments  are  constructed, 
as  an  illustratiDn  of  a  leading  fact  in  astronomy.  If  a 
per.ion  were  tii  place  ii  slaff  in  tho  ground,  su  as  to  point 
either  vertically  or  otherwise,  and  to  watch  its  shadow  at  tho 
aame  hour,  on  (lifrurent  days  at  some  intervals  from  each 
other,  marking  its  direction  at  each  day's  ohoervation.  bo 
would  in  all  probability  find  that  the  difwtlon  of  tbo  slndow, 
the  hour  bewg  always  the  same,  varied  from  day  to  day. 
He  might  however  find  that  the  shadow  was  always  in  one 
direction  at  the  same  hour,  and  this  mi^lit  happen  in  two 
different  ways.  First,  he  might  by  accident  fix  the  staff  ui 
a  direction  parallel  to  that  of^ the  earth's  axis,  in  which  case 
the  direction  of  the  shadow  would  always  be  tho  same  at 
the  same  hour,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  tut  Vnxj  bour. 
Soeondly,  having  Axod  tbo  staff  in  a  position  not  fataUal 
to  the  axis  of  tbo  earth,  be  might  happen  to  eheoao'  that 
particular  hour. or  interval  between  two  hours,  at  which  the 
shadow  of  a  staff  in  that  one  dirertim  always  points  one 
way.  Rut  if.  as  in  most  likely,  he  were  to  fix  tho  stsff  in  a 
direction  which  is  not  that  of  the  eartli  s  axis;  and  if,  as  ia 
again  most  likf  h  ,  he  were  to  choose  any  time  of  observation 
but  one,  the  shadow  would  certainly  point  in  different  di- 
rections at  different  periods. 

A  sundial  consists  of  two  parts :  the  ttyle,  which  is  thn 
sinlf  above  mentioned,  usually  supplied  by  the  edge  of  a 
plate  of  metal,  always  made  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  and 
therefore  pointing  towards  the  north ;  and  the  dial,  which 
IS  nnuiher  plate  of  metal,  horiioiUal  or  not,  on  which  are 
marked  the  directions  of  the  shadow  for  the  several  hours, 
tiieir  halves  and  quarters,  and  sometimes  smaller  sul^ivi* 
sions.  In  tho  accompanying  diagram,  the  style  is  soon 
throwing  its  shadow  batmen  the  directions  marked  IX  and 
X,  on  the  nnstotn  Mm,  nnd  Indicating  that  it  is  about  a 
quarter  past  nine  in  tbo  morning.  Bnt  there  is  one  promi- 
nent part  of  the  fit;ure  which  is  never  seen  on  a  dial,  namely, 
the  hour  circles,  wlncli  are  represented  as  all  passing  through 
the  edge  of  the  style.  As  the  diagram  stands,  a  skeleton 
globe  of  hour-etroles  only  is  made  a  part  of  the  construction, 
to  assist  in  tho  nplanation. 

Let  us  snppooe  the  sun  to  move  with  an  equable  notioiito 
so  tbat  it  shows  tba  savM  timo  as  tbo  dock.  Icdooanoi 
do  so  in  reality,  but  the  consideration  of  this  point  belonss 
to  the  article  I'lMs.  A  large  sundial  is  frequently  fbrnishsd 
with  a  table  of  ihe  correction  of  sun-time,  to  turn  it  into  clock* 
time,  engraved  on  its  face ;  but  this  is  generally  soon  corroded. 
Nor  ia  knowledge  of  the  simplest  elements  of  astronomy  so 
widely  diffused  as  to  make  such  a  table  of  any  great  use. 
A  person  who  stations  himself  in  any  place  of  resort  whidi 
baa  a  sundial,  wiU  soon  And  a  bwngar  who  looks  in  aaano* 
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me  nt  at  the  difference,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  betwostt 
his  watch,  which  he  knows  to  be  right,  and  the  sbadaWa 
The  church  clock  and  the  sun,  in  both  of  which  boin> 
plicitly  bolMves.  are  at  vajrianoe,  and  be  is  hardly  aUa  In 
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mist  tne  mehnclmly  conrluiion  ibat  bii  watch  hms  gained 
or  lo«t  a  qiiai-.er  of  an  hour  in  a  leii  miiiuies'  walk.  Nej;- 
leeting  I  he  cau»e  of  llus,  wlncli  ik  an  irregularity  of  itoliar 
time,  ond  lia«  notliing  10  dn  with  any  pitriicuiar  mode  of 
VRadiiig  tbe  raaulta,  lei  m  ittpiioaB  thai  ii  ia  nina  o'dooii  id 
fb«  morninff*  wlar  iiai«.  Tbfei  iiM«m  tltlt  dit  mn  ia  io 
that  iiour-eircle  M-liich  belongs  to  tUre«  houn  befon  noon, 
or  is  3X  15  or  4o  dui^reet  from  the  meridian  hourcirclo  to- 
wards ilie  east.  Tl)e  meridian  hour-cirrle  is  that  wli  li 
the  plaie  of  iht;  dial  in  the  line  XII  XII;  and  the  auui- 
eircle  in  question  (the  right-hand  one  uf  ihv  two  wlitcli  are 
Dot  shaded)  cuts  ihe  dial-|daie  in  IX  IX.  Now  when  Uie 
tun  is  in  the  continuation  uf  any  pitll*.  the  shadow  of  that 
plane  in  only  that  of  ibevdg*  pr«tint«d  10  llMtUD.  Tlw 
Upper  ed^re  of  tlie  style  tsaomnon  to  ill  Um  boiitveii«lM; 
and  its  shadow  is  therefore,  for  the  time,  part  of  that  of  the 
huur-circle  in  which  the  bun  is.  Hence  at  nina  o'clock 
before  noon  the  line  OIX  will  be  the  shadow  of  the  ityie, 
O  being  at  the  intersection  of  the  ed^e  of  liie  style  and  tlie 
dial-plate  (marked  by  a  large  dot  in  the  figure).  Ia  tho 
diagram,  the  day  has  moved  on  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  time  just  described,  and  the  ibuoir  has  advanced 
'  aeoordtiigljr.  There  ia  in  it  a  IhOiof  error  of  abadiu  (it 
was  taken  from  De  Pfeieie«x*a  Trigoneinetrj,  a  work  irnwh 
is  very  rich  in  well-drawn  solid  flgures),  which  will  serve  t 
illustrate  the  subject.  The  time  being  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock,  tho  sun  ought  to  be  looking  directly  into  the 
crevice  between  the  hour-circles  IX  and  X,  in  which  cretrioe 
there  ought  therefore  to  be  no  shadow;  but  the  crevice 
vbieb  it  entiniv  devoid  of  abadoir  ii  that  between  the  hour- 
oitd«ilmi  BM IX. «o  that  the  ewi  ieiAeib  fetell  oneeioty 
on  tbe  north  side,  and  another  on  tbe  south,  of  the  figure. 
The  reader  will  easily  set  this  right,  and  wrll  see  that  as  far 
as  the  whole  hours  are  concerned.  tli>i  c  rcvirt  s  iIicniselfM 
mipht  he  made  to  answer  tbe  purpose  oi  u  aundid. 

Though  the  preceding  figure  was  drawn  for  a  horiiontal 
dial,  yet  any  other  plane  might  be  tubstiluted.  The  ob> 
jections  to  a  dial  are,  that  the  dndwerof  the  ei^  ie  not 
euffidently  well  dafised  to  give  vwy  Meunta  iMttttit  even 
Ibr  ordinary  purpoaet;  that  reflmetion,  whieh  alvaya  mebefl 

the  sun  nppear  ;i  h'tle  tc^o  high,  :hrnw5  tbe  ahadow  n  IriHe 
towarcU  injun  at  all  Uiues,  laaL  u,  Ukukei  the  time  too  fast  in 
th-j  mi;rrii:i'j,  ni.  1  too  slow  in  the  evenin>,;  ;  inui  tiiat  a  dir- 
reclion  n  always  necessary  m  order  to  find  mean  or  civil 
time.  Even  if  the  first  olyeotion  could  be  got  ever,  tbe  eor- 
leetiooa  nauiaite  for  tbe  two  latter  vowlA  prevent  nersona 
in  geneid  mmi  nuking  use  of  tbe  inatninen  t  If  tbe  edge 
of  tbe  style  be  not  very  narrow,  it  it  necessar}'  to  have  the 
morning  and  evening  halves  of  tbe  dkal  separated  by  the 
breadth  of  that  edge. 

Those  who  understand  spherical 
tjrigonomeiry  W)ll  easily  see  that 
the  general  problem  of  a  sundial 
consiits  in  that  offladinp  out  where 
tbe  bour>lioee  out  n  given  oirekb 
aalbllo«»  LetBQCbetbedroln' 
in  which  the  plane  of  tbe  dial  pro- 
duced cuts  the  heavens,  and  let  the 
angle  CAS,  which  it  makes  with 
tbe  boritoD  (A),  and  CBN,  which  it  makes  with  the  meridian 
(m),  be  given.  From  P.  tbe  pole,  draw  QP  perpendicular 
to  tbe  plane  of  the  dial  {  and  the  line  joining  P  with  the 
centre  being  tiMeontimiaTion  of  the  style,  that  joining  the 
centre  with  Q  is  tho  continuation  of  wliat  i^  <--il'.r<\  i'hl-  j<ub- 
ttjfle.    Now  u  the  nghi-angled  triangle  ANB,  we  have 

cos  h 

cos  NB  =  -  . 

Bin  m 

whence  NB  ia  fbund:  to  which  add  the  latitude  of  tbe  place, 
FN,  and  PB  li  Jbttnd.  Tbe  equations 

UnPB  .00e«s=  fan  QR,  sin  PB  .  sin  fn=:  sin  PQ 
show  how  to  place  the  * ub-^t^li:  with  respect  to  B.  tbe  point 
an-.wcriiij;  '.1  tiooii;  ;itiii  nls-j  how  to  place  the  Style  with 
respect  tu  the  subsiyle.  I'o  find  the  joint  V  at  wbicb  any 
K  I  n  iiour-liae^  Fv,  enli  the  citelo  Cb^  int  ind  tbn  ancle 
QPBAoni 

eot  QPB  as  tan  « •  eoe  PB ; 

and  VPB,  the  hour<angle  from  noon  ef  the  aun  (V  being  a 
point  in  the  shadow).  Tbe  dtiferenco  of  these  aoglea,  QP  ¥> 
•r  their  aoa*  ia  then  known ;  and  QV  is  found  aom 
tan  QV  =  lauQPV.  sin  PQ. 
'  It  wiM  be  better      tbe  beginner  to  verii)  these  atepa  on 


a  correctly-drawn  figure,  or  to  modify  them,  than  to  make 
purely  al^jebniical  aUeralions.  Alao  it  is  lo  t>e  remembered 
ihal  the  punilioa  of  the  dtai  may  require  bijih  hides  of  It  to 
be  i^raduoled,  and  Ihe  style  to  exieiid  in  both  dtrectione,  10 
suit  all  iimeit  uf  tbe  fear  and  all  hours  of  tbe  day. 

SUN,  ECUPSB  OF  TUB.  Tbe  pboDomeaa  ef  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  raeanible  ihote  of  tbe  moon  in  one  re* 
spect  only,  namely,  that  the  body  of  the  lomtnary  disappeafi. 
Ill  all  L-ther  respects  ih^  rij  gri  tU  -i  dinVrencc,  bulb  ia 

dm  ctiUsti  of  the  phenuiiitiiion  and  lU  alieadanl  circum- 
hiancea,  that  it  is  a  piiy  one  term,  eclipse,  should  be  u&ed  lO 
sense*  so  different.  In  the  first  place,  the  disappearance  of 
tbe  moon  arises  from  the  earth  intercepting  tbe  light  which 
aiie  ought  to  reeeive^  while  that  of  the  sun  is  the  conse- 
quenee  of  the  meon  ooming  between  tbe  sun  and  the  earth. 
The  body  of  the  moon  is  never  abaolntely  bidden,  and  is 
even  slightly  vuuble  through  a  teleeeepe  during  tbe  darkest 
eclipse:  but  tbe  body  of  the  sun  is  really  hidden  by  tbe 
intervention  of  the  opaque  substance  of  the  moon.  Again, 
the  plienomena  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  are  ihe  same  for 
every  point  of  the  earth  at  which  ihoy  are  visible:  the  be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end  of  the  pbenomenan  happen  at  the 
aame  inetant  of  abeolule  tkno  mrpwhen^  ana  tho  iMno 
portion  of  tho  moon  ia  bidden  from  all  the  oerth  ui  tbe 
sani"  mc.tunt.  But  m  a  ni-lnr  i-rltpso,  it  entirely  dependa 
upon  ihu  position  the  b^ecutor  whether  there  is  any 
e<  li|!S(;  .'It  ail  ;  and  of  two  pernons  at  difTerent  jiaiis  ijf  the 
earib,  at  the  same  in&tani,  one  may  see  the  sun  totally 
eelipeed,  while  the  other  may,  by  the  brighlneas  of  the  sun's 
niya,  not  know  that  tbe  moooiaalmottalMe  to  bin.  Aaeroeo 
Md  before  n  candle  nnqr  be  on  eelipaeof  tho  enndlo  Ibr  one 
person  in  the  room,  but  not  fcr  anotbefv  on  aeeoont  of  their 
d  ifference  of  place ;  this  is  an  illustration  of  the  solar  eclipse : 
&  ball  thrown  into  ;i  dark  rorner  may  be  inviiible  to  all  tbe 
persona  in  a  room  ml  Uie  bame  lime  ;  this  ia  tbe  same  illus- 
tration uf  a  lunar  eclipse. 

If  the  earth  bad  do  motion  of  rotation,  tbe  iniiabitania  of 
•nj  one  plane  wonld  aee  something  exactly  wiiiahUng  a 
lunar eol^noi  tbe  enn  beiiw in pleeeof  tbe  aeeoiw  <Ui4  om 
moon  in  ptaoo  ef  the  earth^  ibMov.  Bnt  dilbrent  plaeaa 
"ti  T  (liffnrrnt  kindt  of  eclip«es,  somo  losing  more  of  the 
smi  a  bu  ly,  an  l  others  less.  The  rotation  of  the  earth, 
v.Ltli;.MiL  in;iU'riai[\  :'..i<'riuL;  itip  character  of  tbe  phenome- 
non, makes  it  much  more  ditficult  to  calculate:  for  it  is  as 
if  each  spot  of  tbe  eartb»  inatead  of  standing  still  te  witneu 
one  phenomenon,  or  one  aimnle  ectipee^  were  eonstaniif 
taking  into  view  portiona  of  dinrent  phonotoena.  a  part  A 
one  followed  bf  a  subsequent  part  of  another.  In  an 
eclipse  of  tbe  moon,  whatever  may  bo  the  phaaa  for  the  time 
being,  from  the  diiappearancc  of  tin-  Crbt  to  the  reappear* 
ance  of  the  last  edge,  the  oniy  questiua  us  io  whether  such 
phase  Will  be  visible  or  nut  at  any  place  is  the  following  :  — 
Will  the  moon  be  above  the  horizon  at  that  place  when  tbe 
phase  occurs?  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  were  asked,  what 
placeaon  tbo  eoctb  will  oeo  tbe  beginniog  of  the  eelipHk  ibo 
disappearanee  of  one  edge  of  the  moon,  at  tbe  inaMMt  when 
the  moon  rises?  The  answer  is,  calculate  the  absolute 
instant  of  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse,  find  out  the  spot  tu 
which  tbe  moon  is  vertical  at  that  instan',  una  ull  plsccs 
90"  diftlaut  from  it  will  be  exactly  in  the  sume  preflicameoi 
with  respect  to  the  eclipee.  But  in  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
the  beginning  at  two  difieraot  places  does  not  happen  at 
tbe  aame  instant ;  the  inhabitants  of  any  the  sanM 
see  very  dilTerent  phases,  and  a  line  drawn  through  M 
the  places  which  see  the  same  tort  of  phase  under  tbe  same 
po'iu  ii  of  the  luminaries  with  respect  to  thf  ir  horitona 
will  bu  \  i  ry  different  from  a  circle.  Without  attempting 
lo  give  riri}  i u  rjucii  ui'  (he  modes  of  ascertaining  all  the^e 
pmnts,  we  solyain,  from  tbe  Nautieal  Aimanao.  a  prqjection 
of  the  oaljpoB  vhieh  ia  to  tnko  ntoM  «tt  th»  f  til  «f  aitt  Jnlf, 
1841. 

Tbe  aantbem  lino  iwanta  tbtoogb  Oil  thoptaeailrbleh  leo 

a  simple  contact  of  t'lfi  lumin arios  and  nothing  mo n-  the 
edges  uf  the  luminai  I  'i  umU:  j<:>i  <i  moment  ana  then  stpa* 
rate.  This  line  ton  i  h  i  !i  >  uvi  >  ndsof  a  large  figure  ot 
eight  divided  by  another  line  pacing  through  ita  loop;  ane 
the  portion  of  the  earth  whioh  at  any  time  sees  a  tola, 
eclipse  is  contained  in  the  broad  kbndod  bond.  Oil  the  linfe 
marked  '  beginning  of  eclipse  at  anntiae '  live  tboM  te 
whom  the  luminaries  riee  in  contact :  tbe  other  lin»  are 
similarly  explained.   The  eclipse  is  first  Be«n  at  the  plare 

til II r ked  •  First  roiitart '  oil  tlsc  line  jUSt  IrM'n  I  iMiii'.:l      O  x 

point  la  mubed  as  having  both  bflginniog,  middi%  and  end 
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of  the  eclipse  at  «unri>e:  this  au  u  s  il  rit  'he  erlipae  s 
there  only  a  coniaci,  6o  that  lU  uti^aiauig,  tuiddle,  and  end 
take  pUcc  at  the  &ttme  uioment,  aiwl  that  momeiil  u  sua- 
rue.  Al  the  loop  of  the  flgure  of  etglit,  the  beginning, 
niddloi,  And  and  an  Nwewnted  u  eacti  of  ibem  taking 
IpIflM  both  il  awurii*  Md  •niiMl :  mhiek  mmt  tw  a  nfalcqr 
to  tboM  wbo  lira  not  osad  to  trace  natbematieal  ooiie«p> 
tions  to  tbeir  limits :  are  there  I'xo  eclipses,  one  for  sunrise 
and  one  for  suniet?  The  explanation  is  this:  there  i«  at 
every  moment  of  time  a  point  in  the  arctic  regioiik  at  which 
the  >un  is  making  its  first  appearance  or  itt  laat  appearauco 
previously  or  lubiiequent  to  tne  long  polar  day  or  niglit  As 
tbu  uomeat  approaches  the  dajrs  shorten,  if  lha  diiappear- 
anca  be  eooiiog  on,  and  bagin  fram  nothinf;  if  tlwappearauuu 
b»  coBing  on :  the  long  dav  or  pjght  bei^g  ]praoadad  by 
ilia  ordinary  days  or  nights  of  the  rest  of  the  earth.  Now 
the  point  which  is  at  ih  ■  loop  is  that  point  ef  li  e  earth  at 
which  the  sun  and  moQa  mo  m  coiUacl  (without  ^aj  further 
eclipse)  &t  t;ii'  i:i  luent  when  the  kun  (icsi  grazes  their 
boruon  after  their  polar  mght:  so  that  ibeir  day  is  but  a 
nonent,  aod  at  that  moment  the  contaict  takes  place* 

The  flgure  of  t,bo  proiectioa  is  not  always  like  that  of  the 
Mwoediog :  sometimes  yif  iQopa  become  two  oraU  amarated 
Ij  a  lino  vhiah  ii  flontmnad  thzonglk  Um  middlo  of  tbon. 


««taf  Mifwer  Jirif  7. 


the  pnrt  of  this  1i:ie  Leiwecn  the  ofals  b«ing  » liWI  OB 
whicii  uolhing  but  .1  smiplo  contact  is  ^een. 

There      liu  lmuUui.i  EDathematical  account  of  eclipses 
in  geaecal,  with  the  full  tuude  of  catculating  tbem,  and 
amples,  by  Mr.  Woolhouse.  in  the  Supplement  to  the  JXtlliair 
liml  Air  1836.   From  tbia  «a  axlnet  tbo  aim- 

mary    the  Umita  witbiv  «hi«b  an  eclipse,  whether  of  tjho 

sun  or  moon,  ran  ii-j;ipen. 

Al  xiiii  time  ul  iuli  moon  un  eclipse  of  the  moon  will  be 
ceriain  v.  hcn  the  moon's  latitude  la  less  than  51'  57",  im- 
poMible  when  it  it  gn»ler  than  63'  46",  and  doubtful 
between  these  limiit.  For  the  doubtful  cases  DH 
w41  saault  whoa  the  moon's  latitude  is  lees  tbui 

*^  (p  +  T  -  ft)  +  s  +  16". 


6U 


and  aecai 


p  and  If  being  the  equatorial  horixontal  pacaUas  am 
diAMcwr  of  the  mo0Q,aai«-ud  #  those  of  the  aiw> 

At  the  lime  of  nonr  moon  en  aflUpae  of  the  aim  vU  h* 
oartaln  when  the  no«n*h  tatitude  m  leas  than  1*99' 15", 

impos-;i1:»1e  whir-Ti  it  it  greater  than  1*  34'  "^l".  inrl  ^nubtftll 
between  these  limits.    For  Lbo  doubtfii)  rases,  an  eolipae 
m«pa'ali»4iti^  iakmlhwi      ■  ' 
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It  11  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  eclipaes  of  the  aun  are 

frequently  wli  Vly  partial,  that  is,  not  total  for  anv  one  mo- 
ia«ul  to  any  one  part  of  the  earth.  SometiiDes,  inougb  the 
eclipse  be  central,  it  isi  not  total  on  account  of  i  no  t  u  un  not 
being  near  enough  to  hide  the  whole  of  the  sun :  in  whkh 
ease  part  of  the  nttar  b  aoen  aa  a  brij||ht  ring  round  the  part 
biddaa  hf  lb«  iBoan,«nd  Um  edipM  m  Mtltoid  annuUr. 

An  •pfMinim  of  «  aarnriaing  eliwBetor  hw  btm  oAm 
ohserved  in  total  nnd  annular  eclipses  of  the  sun.  as  soon  u 
the  moon  bc^ns  to  leave  or  approach  the  internal  border  of 
th<  ^uu  III  the  former  case  the  separation  i$  not  always 
inklanuoeous,  but  threads  of  black  appear  to  connect  ta«9 
edf^  of  the  laoon  and  sun, '  as  if  the  eage  of  thu  moon  wore 
ftnaed  of  aome  dark  atatinous  subsunce  which  by  its 
laoaieitjr  adhered  lo  oartun  pointo  of  the  snn^liab,  and  by 
the  tBotion  of  the  mooo  «m  thva  drawn  out  into  long 
breads,  which  suddenly  broke  tod  wholly  disappeaiwd.* . . . 
*  The  moon  preaerred  its  usual  circular  outline  during  its 
progress  across  the  sun's  disk,  till  its  opposite  limb  a^in 
appioar-heil  tlio  border  of  the  sun,  and  tho  iiMiii'as  was 
atwttt  to  be  dissolved.  When,  all  at  once  (the  Urab  of  the 
OMKNi  being  at  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  sun),  a 
number  of  lopgi  b|aek»  thiek,  parallel  linesi.  exaotljr  similar 
in  appearanee  10  ttie  liiniiMrenea  above  ueotioaed.  tuddenk/ 
darted  forward  from  the  moon  and  joined  the  two  limbs  as 
before ;  and  the  same  phenomena  were  thus  repeated,  but  in 
an  inverse  onh-r.  For,  as  these  dark  lines  got  shorter,  the 
iiitcrvcninK  bright  parts  assumed  a  raore  circular  and  irre- 
gular shape,  and  at  length  tcrinmuled  in  a  fine  curved  line 
of  bright  beads  (as  at  the  commencement),  till  they  ulti- 
mately vanished,  and  the  annulua  oonseauently  became 
vbolljr  ditfolved.'  The  preoediDg  ia  from  Mr.  iteiljr'a  paper 
on  the  solar  eelipae  of  fif«R.  dttron.  9ae.,  x.),  in 
which  an  account  w  il!  hp  found  of  preceding  appearances  of 
tho  »amo  kind.  Sever  ii  uther  observers  snve  ihe  same  thing 
in  the  same  ccl  p  «  No  account  whatever  can  be  gtvan  of 
tho  reason  of  this  remarkable  appearance. 

SUN-BIRDS.  Sotu-manfos*  Cimnyridee,  a  family  of 
birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  living  upon  the  juioes  of  Uoweia. 
and  representing  in  the  Old  World  the  TaocRiLioyi,  or 
Humnung-Birdt  of  the  New  Continent  end  ita  iabuida. 

Cuvier,  in  defining  his  genus  Ottmyrft,  atatea  that  the 
species  composing  it  havi-  tin-  tail  no  longer  worn  ;  the  bill 
lon^  and  very  slender,  uUh  the  ed>;e  of  the  two  mandibles 
fini'iy  si  iruU  ii;  l  the  tongue,  which  can  be  protruded 
(rom  the  ti  i],  terminating  in  a  forL  Theyare.  he  observes, 
birds,  the  plumage  of  whoao  mlea  elitlcrs  in  the 
\  of  lofo  witn  meuUio  coloon,  apjnoaehing  in  splen- 
tblt  of  the  hunmini^-birda^  whien  they  represent  in 
this  respect  in  the  Old  Contment,  where  they  are  found  prin- 
cipally in  Africa  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  live, 
he  adds,  on  flowers,  from  which  they  pump  the  juices: 
their  nature  is  gay,  and  their  son^  agreeable.  Their  beauty 
makes  them  much  sought  after  la  our  cabinets  ;  1  u  a-  iho 
plumage  of  the  females  and  that  of  the  roal^  duriqp;  tlie 
mtervml  between  the  seasons  of  love  is  entirely  dit^rent 
flropB  ita  nuptial  brintanejr.  it  ia  difltenlt  to  chunetatiae  tbe 
q^e^ea.   {llign»  Animal.) 

Cinnyrii  m  Cuvier's  armn^^enODlttlMldl  between  Mrff- 
thrmtut  an  I  Amchnolfwra. 

Mr.  Vi^iirscoinidcrs  the  Tertuiroitre$t  ot  Suctorial  birds, 
the  moftt  interesting  group,  perhaps,  of  the  animal  world. 
'  Deriving,'  says  that  author,  *  their  subsistence  for  the  most 
part  from  tbe  ncitlar  of  flowers,  we  never  fail  to  associate 
them  hi  Idea  with  that  more  beautiful  and  perfect  part  of 
the  vegetable  crealioo*  vitb  wbid^  in  their  delicacy  and 
fhiRility  of  form,  their  variety  and  hrillianey  of  hues,  not 
less  than  by  their  extracting  their  nourishment  firom  vege- 
table juices,  they  appear  to  have  so  many  relations.  As  the 
tnbi'  li  fviri  riiir.  I  rxrl  usi  vel  V  Id  t!ir  Iittj']  7,0:11:  and  the 
southern  hemisphere,  the  naturalists  of  our  northern  lati- 
tades  have  little  opportunity  of  curving  their  manners  or 
of  ioajjfoottng  their  internal  oonstruetion.  Mnieh  confiision 
hea  eouequeatljr  ariaea  in  aasigning  them  their  respective 
stations,  more  partieularly  among  the  Honeytuekeri  of  New 
Holland,  which  have  bcMl  indiscriminately  scattered  among 

fiiTY  i^rjupuf  llie  order.     In  the  absence  uf  reilmn 

aiiU  perfuvt  liiibtmation  which  alone  can  auilit>iis^  u»  lu  de- 
cide upon  'he  station  of  any  bird  in  nature,  I  cannot,  at  pre- 
aeaw  undertake  to  fill  up  the  daiaila  of  this  tribe  wiib  mueh 
loMonnoy.  The  Mlawlnff  tlwioli  hoinvw  of 


Bills  and  feet  comparatively^ 
atronf  (ftrtioribaa) 


erattvely  ( ' 


the  Suotorial  fkmilies  will,  I  imagine,  be  found  to  afford  aomc 
approach,  in  its  general  outline,  to  tbe  natural  divisions  into 
which  the  tribe  branche.*  out,  and  to  the  order  ui  which  they  ^ 
Rut'cerJ  ciirli  i,.ilier:  —  \  •  tariniado'  9  Cinnyrtdfr,  Tr-u-hx- 
ltda,  PromermiduT,  Meltphagidee.  Arrange  according  to 
their  ^rpiaal  eureeten»  taej  thua  atweeed  each  ether:— 

Nnrmai  Group. 
Bills  and  feet  comparatively  T  Cinnurida. 
alenderfgracilionbua)  .  ,\lMmd0, 

Aberrant  Group. 

Prrmieropidtt  f 
Meliphagid^  f 
NeeUiriniadee  T' 

Mr.  Vigors  then  proceeds  to  state  that  Illi|er  was  the  first 
who  sepunied  tbe  tras  Certkta  of  the  praaent  dqrfrom  the 
groups  of  the  Linneen  CMAm^  whieh  (bed  upon  vegetable 

juices,  and  which  he  therefore  distin;;uished  by  the  generic 
name  of  Nectarinia.    This  latter  genus,  observes  Mr,  Vi- 
gors, comprising  two  distinct  and  strongly  marked  groups, 
has  again  been  soparatad  by  Cuvier  into  two  divisions:  for 
the  first  of  which,  consisting  of  birds  whose  bills  are  shorlar 
and  stronger  than  thoae  of  tbe  aecond,  and  whose  Cuet  are 
also  in  general  more  robust,  he  baa  retained  die  name  of 
Neetorimai  while  be  has  diatingoiihed  tbe  latter  division, 
where  tbe  bills  are  longer  and  more  attenuated,  and  the  legs 
and  feet  are  proportionally  more  delicate,  h\  tl^e  ij)jn  'laUon 
of  Cinnyria.    The  two  first  families  in  the  anaugeiuent  of 
Mr.  Vigors  accord  with  these  views;  and  he  remarks  that, 
buaidtit  iha  diQorence  in  their  struoture,ihe  two  groups  may 
be  separated  by  their  geogmphieal  limita.  The  NteUmniadtB, 
as  ftir  aa  Mr.  Vigois  cnn  tiacMut  their  eatlen^  act  eonflned 
to  tbe  New  World ;  while  the  Cfonyv^tte  are  einnimeeribed 
within  the  bounds  of  the  antient  continent  and  its  adjoining 
islands.    In  looking  to  the  succession  uf  alhnities  in  the 
tribe,  Mr.  Vigors  remarks  that  tho  A':  .'arc,  li  i,/-  appi  ir  to 
hold,  by  the  comparative  strength  of  tlieir  feet  and  bill,  an 
intermediate  rank  between  the  Craeper*  and  the  typical 
grouM  of  the  present  tribe.  Tbe  CeriAtn^,  aa  we  neve 
aaenTCRBspzRj.  employ,  he  obaervw,  the  Ibet  in  elimWiw; 
the  MKlanmada  bop  from  flower  to  flower,  aeeking  the 
neetar  of  each ;  while  tbe  Cinttfrid^  and  TnekiUdtP  make 
T  o  u^o  whatever  of  the  foot  o-s  they  extract  their  f  t  vd,  but 
liuring  the  process  of  feeding  are  poised  cniiiul)  on  the 
wing.    The  two  last  racntioiie<l  families,  he  adds,  again  ap- 
proach each  other  in  the  slendemesH  of  iheir  bill,  tbe  vivid* 
ness  and  ohuigeable  lustre  of  their  plumage,  and  the  habit 
of  ho\*ering  on  the  wing  when  they  feed.   Tlmy  are  ehieflf 
separated  by  tbe  comparatively  stronger  (bot  and  bQt  of  the 
Ctnnyrida:  but  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  two 
families  points  out  a  line  or  demarcation.    Mr.  Vigors  con- 
cludes tins  part  of  hi.*  observations  by  acknowledging  that 
these  two  topical  families  arc  tho  only  groups  iu  tbe  triW  of 
whoso  situation  he  can  »pcak  with  any  confidence;  and 
these  two  families  form  the  subject  of  this  artiole.  iNatunU 
4finitics  that  Connect  tha  Orden  and  UBirtBee  ^  Birdt, 
in  Linti.  Tnuu,,  val> 

Mr.  flwainaon  considers  tbe  Cttmgridtf,  or  Am-Wrdb,  ao 
celled  by  the  nnfive^ '^f  A'-i-i  in  nllahien  tn  their  sjilendid 
and  shining  plumagt;,  ilic  auljtyincai  iaiuily  of  the  Tenui' 
rottret.  He  observes  that  the  atlinity  is  obvioas  between 
this  family  and  the  Mkliphaoipjc  ;  but  whether  the  direct 
passage  is  made  by  the  short-billed  honeysuckers  ( Zh'cdmiR. 
Cuv.)  or  by  the  spider-suckers  {.Arodmolhent,  Temm.)  i« 
uncertain.  'The  plumageof  tbe melipbagousMidaof  New 
Holland.'  says  Mr.  Swainaon, '  is  almost  universally  duU,  or 
at  least  destitute  of  those  gay  and  beautiful  tints  which  aiw 
so  strikingly  developed  in  the  sun-birds:  a  rich  goUkn- 
green,  varied  on  the  onder  parts  with  steel-blue,  purple, 
bright  orange,  or  vivid  crimson,  decorates  nearly  all  tho 
Species,  and  produces  a  brilliancy  of  colours  only  rivalled  by 
tBose  of  the  humming-birds.  The  bill  is  very  long,  slen- 
der, and  acutely  pointed,  tbe  margina  being  dentatea  in  the 
most  regnter  «M  d^Heale  ttenner:  vet  tbeac  teeth  are  ao 
small  as  scarcely  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye ;  the  tongue 
is  formed  into  a  bifid  tube,  or  rather,  as  we  suspect,  into  two 
flattened  fllnments;  thus  differing  materially  from  that  of 
the  honey-suckers,  which  always  ends  in  a  brus.h:  the  bill 
aUo  ts  never  notched.  The  diflcrenro  beiwcon  the  two 
strocturaa  ia  softened  down  by  tlie  intervention  of  the  neotar- 
birds  itMarimla,  111.),  whoae  bill  shows  a  union  of  both 
ebanetoiih  the  mandns  being  flaelr  dentated,  and  tbe  tip 
diMliMO^  aotebed.  The  apeoat  «f  Am  latter  nre  few;  an4 
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while  Cmnyrit  it  rettrieted  to  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World, 
Seetarinia  represents  them  in  the  New.  Some  few  other 
forms,  found  m  Australia  and  in  the  Oceanic  Islands,  belong 
to  this  group,  and  they  are  arranged  in  the  genera  Melitkrefy- 
tet  and  Dictrum,  but  their  habita  are  imperfectly  under- 
stood.' 

The  genera  arranged  by  Mr.  Swainson  under  the  family 
CinnyridUe  are  Melithreptft,  Cinnyrit.  Anthreptei,  Nec- 
tarinia,  and  Dicarum.  The  family  stands  between  tlioAf*- 
Itphajfidtg  and  the  TrnchilicUe.    (ClatiiftctUion  of  Bird*.) 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  Nectarinidee.  as  he  writes  the 
word,  the  second  family  of  the  tribe  Tenuirottret,  placing 
it  between  the  Upupida  and  the  Trochilidee. 

The  NectarirHd/B  in  his  arrangement  compriao  the  fol- 
lowing subfamilies  and  genera : — 

Subfam.  1.  Neclarininee. 

Genera: — Moho,  Less.  {Merops,  Certhia,  Gm. ;  Gra- 
mla,  Merr. ;  Mfliphaga,  Temra.)-  Drepanit,  Tomm. 
{Certkta,  Gtn. ;  Melithreptut,  Vieill. ;  Vetiiaria,  Fleni.). 
Arachnothera.  Ttmm.  {Cinnyrit,  Hortt.  \  Certhia,  LaX\\.). 
Neetarinia,  111.  [Certhia,  Linn.;  Mellituga,  Vieill.;  Cin- 
nyrit, Cuv. ;  Rhyndace,  Moebr.).  Ptilotunu,  Sw.  (Pro- 
mempi,  Less. ;  Upupa,  Gm.).  Anthreplet,  Sw.  (MeUituxa, 
Vieill. ;  Cinnyrit,  Sw.).  Cerlhionyx,  Less.  (Certhia, 
Cuv.).    Dicteum,  Cuv.  (Certhia,  Gm.) 

Subfam.  2.  Ctrrebinef. 

Certkiola,  Sundev.  (Purnariut.  Sieph. ;  Neetarinia  (111.), 
Leas.;  Certhia,  Linn.).  Dacnit,  Cut.  (Certhia,  Linn.). 
Uneirottrum,  Lafr.  and  D'Orb. 

Upon  the  whole  we  lake  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Swain- 
ion.  The  following  cut  is  after  his  figures  in  the  Claitijt- 
saiion  o/Birdi. 


BilUurCluDyrUv. 
a,  MtiUkrtfttt.   h.  a—frii.   e.  AnOtrepU:  d.  Ntttarimt  *.  Diemm. 

Family  Character  qf  Cinnyrid<e.—yfing%  with  the 
oatermost  quills  more  or  less  shortened  or  graduated.  Bill 
more  or  less  curved,  generally  entire.  Nostrils  short,  oval, 
membranaceous,  opening  by  a  lateral  slit.  Feet  moderate. 
Bill  entire.  (Sw.) 

Genera. 

Melithreptet,  Vieill.  Bill  long,  sickle-shaped  ;  the  sides 
fonsiderably  compressed;  the  culmen  elevated,  and  the 
tips  entirv.  Nostrils  very  short,  opening  by  a  semicircular 
sliU  Tongue  long  :  the  tip  only  terminated  by  n  bunch  of 
short  filarocots.    Wings  moderate;  the  three  first  quills 


nearly  equal.   Feet  robust,  long.    Lateral  toet  aqual. 

Tarsus  almost  twice  as  long  a*  the  bind  toe.  Pacifle 
Islands.  (Sw.) 
Example,  Melithreptet  Bici/lca. 

Cinnyrit,  Cuv.  Bill  long,  slender ;  the  tips  very  acute 
and  entire ;  the  margins  minutely  denticulated ;  base  of 
the  upper  mandible  folding  over,  and  partly  concealing  that 
of  the  lower.  Nostrils  short,  oval.  Tongue  relraclile, 
simply  forked.  First  quill  spurious,  second  shorter  than 
the  third.  Tail  even  or  rounded.  India  and  Africa.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Cinnyrit  ehalybeia. 

Detcrtption. — Golden  green,  with  brown  wings  and  tail, 
and  narrow  pectoral  red  band  bordered  above  by  another  of 
ateel  blue ;  upper  tail-covers  blue. 

This,  according  to  Mr.  Swainson.  is  Certhia  chalvbeia, 
Lin.,  Gmel.,  Le  Soui-manga  a  collier,  Vieill.,  and  Cdlared 
creeper.  Lath. 

Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  another  bird  very  nearly 
resembling  this  has  been  figured  by  Le  Vaillant  under  th« 
name  of  Le  Sucrier  d  plattron  rouge  ('  Oia.  d'Afr.,'  pi.  300), 
but  that  Le  Vaillant's  reasons  for  separating  tbem  are,  he 
tbinka,  sufficient,  at  least  until  more  forcible  ones  are 
adduced  than  mere  conjecture. 

Anthreptet,  Sw.  Bill  moderate,  rather  strong,  slightly 
curved  ;  widening  towards  the  baxe,  which  is  much  broader 
than  it  is  high.  Base  of  the  under  mandible  thickened, 
and  not  partially  covered  by  the  upper.  Wings,  feet,  and 
tail  as  in  Cinnyrit.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Anthreptei  Javanica;  Neetarinia  Javanica, 
Horsf. 

Detcription. — Gloasy  metallic  purple  above,  olive  yellow 
beneath ;  scapulars,  rump,  and  rather  broad  lateral  stripe 
extending  from  the  corner  of  the  bill  to  the  breast  with  a 
slight  curvature,  glossy  violet;  the  throat  chestnut;  tail 
black. 

Mr.  Swainson  describes  this  bird  as  a  Cinnyrit  in  the 
*  Zoological  Illustrations,'  and  by  the  name  here  adopted  in 
his  '  Classification  of  Birds.'  TbeM  changes  however  leave 
bis  declaration  that  it  is  not  a  Neetarinia  (a  genus  confined 
to  the  New  World)  untouched. 


AnlhrtptM  Jaraoic*.  (Sw.,  Zbof.  /0.) 

Neetarinia,  111.  Bill  in  general  shorter  than  the  lioad, 
wide  at  the  base,  compressed  from  the  nostrils.  Tip  of  the 
upper  mandible  with  a  distinct  notch;  the  margins  entire. 
Wings  long ;  the  three  first  quills  nearly  e<]ual.  Lateral 
toes  unequal.    South  America  only.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Neetarinia  cyanocephala. 

Z)r#mp/i'on.— (Male.)-— Changeable  blue;  throat,  back, 
tail,  and  wings  black ;  the  quills  edged  with  blue. — Female 
green  ;  head,  checks,  and  &capula.H  bluish ;  threat  grey. 
(Sw.) 

This,  according  to  Mr.  Swainson.  is  (Male)  Motarilla 
Cayana,  Linn..  Gmel. ,  Sylvia  Cayana,  Lath. ;  Bff>it  bleu 
de  Cayenne  f  Briss. ;  Cayenne  ff'arblrr,  Ijalh. ;  and  Sy/ria 
Cayeruntit  eeerulea,  Briss.  (Female)  Motarilla  ryano- 
cepiala.  Gmel. ;  Syht'a  eyanocfphala,  Gmel. ;  Sylvia  viri- 
dit,  and  L«  Pep>t  verd,  Brifs. ;  Blue-head«d  Warbltr,  and 
Blue-headed  Creeper  f  Lath. 

llr,  Swainioo  tUtva  that  tb«  babit*  of  this  bitd  vs  jwi* 
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fbctly  the  aame  ai  lho««i  of  the  rest  of  the  Nectarinia.  '  It 
is,'  he  says,  'one  of  the  curomoncst  birds  of  Brazil,  and 
appear*  spread  over  the  wltole  extent  of  that  country.  It 
firequcnit  the  sanie  trees  as  the  humming-bird»,  hopping 
from  Hower  to  Hower,  and  extracting  the  nectar  from  each  ; 
but  this  is  not  done  on  the  wmg.  because  its  formation  is 
obviously  different  from  the  humming-birds,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  poise  themselves  in  the  air  during  feeding.' 
This  is  the  passage  alluded  to  and  quoted  by  nir.  Vigors 
(see  p.  284). 

Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  the  young  males,  as  usual 
before  moulting,  have  the  colours  of  the  fumule,  and  that 
the  rich  8k\-blue  of  the  male,  in  some  lights,  becomes 
greenish,  and  in  others  dark-blue. 


NccUrinU  cyaDoerpkala.  (8«,  ZmL  IB.} 
Upfwr  Icurp.  femala  ;  luvar,  mate. 


Diotrum,  Cuv.  Bill  short,  remarkably  broad  at  the  base, 
and  suddenly  compressed  beyond;  the  tips ontira;  the  roar- 

S^ins  minutely  denticulated;  nostrils  triangular.  Wings, 
eel,  and  tad  as  in  Nectarinia.    Indian  and  Australian 
Islands.  (9w.) 

Tiie  figure  referred  to  by  Cuvier  gives  an  hirorrect  notion 
of  this  genus  [Crkkpkr],  and  there  must  be  some  mixlaKe  ; 
hut  the  reader  will  find  a  roost  elegant  and  characteristic 
drawing  of  Dir.eFum  hirundinaceum  in  Mr.  Gould's  grand 
Work  of  the  *  Birds  of  Australia.' 

Mr.  (iould  slates  that  the  Sicallnw  Dirtrum  has  neither 
the  habits  of  the  Pardalotes  nor  of  the  Honey -eaters:  it 
differs,  he  says,  from  the  former  in  its  quick,  darling  Hight, 
and  from  the  latter  in  its  less  prying,  clinging,  and  creeping 
actions  amons;  the  leaves,  &c.  'When  perched  on  a 
branch.'  continues  Mr.  Gould. '  it  sits  more  upright,  and  is 
more  swallow-like  in  its  contour  than  either  of  the  forms 
alluded  to :  the  structure  of  ils  nest  and  the  mode  of  its 
nidiGcation  are  also  very  dissimilar.  Its  song  is  a  very 
animated  and  Inng-conlinticd  strain,  but  is  uttered  so  in- 
wardly that  it  is  almost  neres^ary  to  stand  beneath  the 
tree  upon  which  the  bird  is  perched  before  its  notes  can  be 
heard.  Its  beautiful  purse-like  nest  is  composed  of  tbe 
while  coltun-like  substance  found  in  the  seed-\es&els  of 
many  plants :  and.  among  other  trees,  is  sometimes  appended 
on  a  small  branch  of  a  Catuarina  or  an  Acacia  peiithUa. 
It  W.1S  on  the  latter  Ires  that  I  found  a  nest  oonlaining 
three  or  four  young:  a  second  nest,  with  the  eggs,  was 
iven  to  me  in  Sydney.  Tbe  ground-colour  of  the  ezg*  i* 
uU  white,  with  very  minute  spots  of  brown  scattered  over 


the  surface :  they  are  nine  lines  long,  by  five  and  a  h«li 
lines  broad.  The  Male  has  the  head,  all  the  upper  surface, 
wings,  and  tail  black;  throat,  breast,  and  under  tail  ooveria 
scarlet;  Hanks  dusky;  abdomen  white,  with  a  broail  patch 
of  black  down  the  centre;  irides  dark-brown  ;  bill  blackish- 
brown  ;  feel  dark-brown.  Tbe  Female  is  dull-black  above, 
glassed  with  steel  blue  on  the  wings  and  tail ;  throat  and 
centre  of  the  abdomen  buff;  flanks  light-brown;  under 
tail-coverts  a  pale  scarlet.' 

Locality. — The  Australian  continent,  generafly. 

SUN-FISH,  a  fish  so  named  on  account  of  its  almost 
circular  form  and  shining  surface.  This  most  remarkable 
fi»b  belongs  to  the  fimily  Gymnodontidce,  and  genus  Ortha- 
goritau.  As  in  others  of  the  family,  the  sun-Gshes  have 
the  jaws  provided  with  an  ivory-like  substance,  divided  in- 
ternally into  laminv.  which  represent  the  leeth.  these  being 
united  as  it  were  into  a  solid  mass.  The  operrula  are  small, 
and  the  branchiostegous  rays  are  five  in  number ;  the  body 
is  compressed;  the  pectoral  fins  are  of  moderate  size ;  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins,  both  of  which  are  long,  are  united  with 
tbe  caudal,  and  thus  surround  the  hinder  portion  of  the 
fish,  which  appears  as  if  it  had  been  truncated.  The  short 
sun-fish  {Orthagnrisctu  tnola,  Schneider)  has  been  found  on 
%'arious  parts  of  the  British  coast ;  when  however  obMsrved 
iu  our  seas,  they  have  generally,  Mr.  Yarrell  remarks,  ap- 
peared as  though  dead  or  dying,  and  floating  along  on  the 
side,  presenting  the  broad  surface  of  the  body  to  view.  '  Dr. 
Neil]  says,  of  one  that  was  brought  to  him.  the  fishermen 
inturmed  him  that,  when  they  observed  it,  it  was  swimming 
along  sideways,  with  its  back  fin  frequently  above  water.  It 
seemed  to  bo  a  stupid,  dull  fish :  it  mude  little  or  no  attempt 
to  escape,  but  allowed  one  of  the  sailors  to  put  his  hands 
under  it  and  lift  it  fairly  into  the  boat  The  sun-fish  has 
been  generally  mentioned  as  remarkable  fur  its  phospho- 
rescencu,  but  this  specimen  did  not  exhibit  that  phenomenon 
so  distinctly  as  a  haddock  or  a  herring.' 

This  ftsh  is  said  to  feed  on  sea-weeds:  its  body,  viewed 
sideways,  presents  nearly  a  circular  figure;  the  jaws  are 
slightly  produced;  the  eye  is  rather  small,  and  the  perioral 
fin  is  small  and  rounded.  Occasionally  this  species  attains 
the  length  of  four  feel,  and  weight  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred  pounds :  the  skin  is  very  rough,  and  chiefly  of  a 
silvery  colour. 

The  oblong  sun-fish  (Orthagorisau  oblongut,  Schneider), 
usually  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  said  also  to 
have  occurred  on  the  British  coast.  Dr.  Turton  describes 
the  body  of  the  oblong  sun-fish  as  being  nearly  three  times 
as  long  as  it  is  deep. 

A  third  species  of  the  present  genus,  of  small  sixe,  is 
sometimes  met  with  in  tbe  Atlantic:  it  is  the  Orlhagon*etu 
tpinotut  of  Bloch. 

SUN-FLOWER,  the  English  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
called  Helianthus.  from  i}\u>s,  the  sun,  and  dv6of,  a  Hower. 
Two  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  giving  tbe  plants  of 
this  genus  this  name:  first,  the  resemblance  of  the  large 
disk  and  ray  of  their  flowers  to  the  sun  ;  and  second,  the 
tendency  of  these  tiower-s  in  a  stronger  degree  than  in 
other  plants,  to  present  their  face  to  the  sun.  From  this 
circumstance  the  French  iournetol,  Italian  giratole,  and 
English  tumtol  have  been  given.  This  is  a  genus  consist- 
ing of  very  stately  herbaceous  plants,  and  containing  up- 
wards of  forty  species,  all  of  which  are  indigenous  to  Ame- 
rica. It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Compositir,  and  has 
the  followuig  cbaracten* :  head  com|wsed  of  many  flowers, 
the  flowers  of  the  ray  being  ligulate  and  neuter,  the  flowers 
of  the  disk  tubular  and  hermaphrodite ;  involucre  irregularly 
imbricated,  the  outer  wales  foliaoeous,  the  inner  ones  scaly ; 
receptacle  plane  or  convex,  covered  with  oblong  acute 
scales ;  tube  of  the  corolla  of  discoid  flowers  short.  6-tootbed ; 
style  appendiculated ;  fruit  an  achenium  compressed  late- 
rally; pappus  in  iho  form  of  two  lanceolate  acute  decidu- 
ous scales.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  sometimes  superiorly 
alternate,  and  either  entire  or  toothed.  Tbe  whole  plant  is 
scabrous  or  villous.  Tbe  flowers  are  solitary,  and  of  a  yellow 
or  orange  colour. 

//.annuia,  annual  sun-flower,  is  an  herbaceoosannual  plant 
with  thick  rough  stems  from  6  to  2U  feet  in  height;  leaves 
alternate,  petiolale,  nearly  heart  shaped,  crenulated  or  den- 
tated,  rough  ;  the  heads  are  large,  from  one  to  two  feet  n 
diameter,  and  composed  of  a  multitude  of  flowers  of  o  beauti- 
ful yellow  colour,  terminal,  solitary,  inclined,  the  disk  verti- 
cal and  of\enesl  facing  the  south.  This  species  is  the  largest 
of  the  gentu :  it  ia  indigenous  in  Mexico  and  Peru ;  it  waa 
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early  fattoBOarf  into  Bwope  aftar  tbe  ditesm^  oP  Amerioa. 

and  lia*  sLnce  been  ver)-  generally  cuUivaled  in  gardens,  on 
account  of  its  very  iurgc  and  handiome  yellow  fiuwcr*.  The 
pljtit  hn.M-  .1  .:)  Europe  never  atJains  the  height  nor  the 
Howei  g  I  he  »iie  they  do  in  their  native  toil  and  cnmate.  The 
albumen  uT  iheseedsef  ikisplanteontainaalargvquatitity  of 
oil :  and  it  haa  baan  proiMMed  to  euUirate  it  for  tha  sake  of 
obtaining  tbia  wnien  if>  far;  palatable,  and  migbt  be 
uwd  tat  tbe  taMa.  For  this  piupoaa  tba  Society  o?  ArU 
some  Teara  ago  offered  a  prize  for  the  raisinf^  a  quantity  of 
tlji  s,  r'l :  some  experiments  were  mnde,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  bwn  followed  up  in  ilu  -  ■  luntry.  In  France 
it  has  been  cultivated  in  fields  i  >  si  uu-  <  \u  (it,  and  fruni  ihe 
tanety  of  u^es  to  which  the  plant  may  be  applied,  ii  would 
seem  to  deserve  -further  attention,  the  quantity  of  oil  tu 
baobtainad  ftonatba  Ma4»wiaat  thev  do  not  pradnea  ao 
mnab  in  thw  eonntryaa  <n  tbaaottlh  of  rranea»ttara»nineb 
there  as  in  Spain  and  America.  M.  Henry  found  that  2} 
pounds  of  ilu!  achetua,  when  deprived  of  their  pericarps,  gave 
8  pounds  of  albumen,  which  yielded  bv  expression,  coM,  13 
ounces  of  a  citron-coloured  oil,  and  the  same  quantity  hot 
yielded  )9  ounces  of  oil  slightly  a>''d.  In  S|Min  the  tievdi 
an<  »aid  to  pioduea  balf  their  weight  of  od.  (Puuubet« 
Tratte  de  ftotantigiW^  ton.  p,  193.)  The  fruit  of  this 
slant  baa  baan  atnaglf  naamiMndail  for  faading  vuioua 
kkidi  af  donMfltie  antmali.  Oawa  and  a«en«  boraaa.  ahaap^ 
piga,  rabbits,  and  poultry  are  all  fnnd  of  it.  For  thi!<  pur- 
pose the  fruit  should  be  reducerl  to  tlie  slate  uf  meal, 
and  ran  either  be  pivcn  dry  or  inude  into  a  cake.  The 
eake  also  that  is  left  after  expressing  the  oil  may  Im  used 
Ibr  finding  animals.  Small  cage-birds,  as  canaries,  finches, 
Im,  aia  vary  fond  of  the  seeds.  Whan  torrifie<l  in  the  same 
nannar  at  iha  aeajla  of  coffee,  thajr  make  an  agreeable 
drink,  wbieh  nay  ba  and  aa  a  tabeiitnta  ftr  tint  aftida^ 
Tbe  Mhtr  of  tba  bark  of  tba  ttam  ii  compotad  of  a  vary 
1  iz'i  «  xidy  tis'ue,  which  may  be  tnanuraciiiied  into  twine 
and  lord.as^e,  and  a  very  good  paper  may  also  be  made  from 
the  same  tissue.  The  pith  of  this  plant  is  almost  i  ii:inily 
composed  of  tba  vegetable  principle  called  medullin,  and 
has  b«en  wad  itt  Rutsia  tit  the  manulbclure  of  moiaa  for 
nedical  purpoaai.  All  puta  of  tba  plant  contain  a  eooaidar- 
aUa  quantity  of  nltra.  and  on  thb  aaoauttt  when  driad  th^ 
form  an  excellent  material  for  fuel.  In  tbe  garden  it  is 
a  handsome  nmameiit,  opening  its  large  beau  of  flowers 
in  ^Jnly  and  Augniti  vbicli  wa  than  a  Atvoniiia  Mm  of 

B.  mutlijtortit  (many-ilo\rcri  I  sun-flower)  is  not  so  high 
a  plant  as  tbe  lost,  nor  are  its  tiowert  so  larga.  It  baa  viva- 
eiona  fooM,  wbieh  produce  numerous  hariMoeoda  ilana, 
vhidi  ara  branched  and  rough;  ita  laavaa  ata  alternate, 
petiolatr,  dentated.  the  inferior  onea  ata  heart-shaped,  the 
superior  oval  and  acuroinalo;  tbe  heads  of  tijweis  are 
numerous  and  not  inclined.  It  is  a  native  of  Virgiiua.  A 
variety  of  this  species  ii  common  in  gardens,  and  is  called 
double,  but  thi-  npfmrent  doubleness  consists  in  the  corollas 
of  tbe  disk,  ^fhu  h  ai  u  usually  tubnlar,  becoming  ligulate. 
It  eontinnaa  in  flower  longer  than  tba  laat,  and  ia  mucb 
enttfvated  in  Fan'*,  whtra.  in  the  antnnn.  It  ia  thn  pride  and 
tlory  of  the  parterre.  It  is  easily  pra^aintad  by  dividing 
its  i  o.ots  in  the  spring  or  autumn. 

H.  /w6frofu«  (the  tuberous  sun-flower,  or  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke). This  Utletr  name  is  a  t>arbarous  corruption  of  the 
Italian  Ginuole.  this  species  having  been  introduce^l  into 
Europe  at  tbe  Farnese  garden  at  Rome,  from  whence  it  was 
originally  distributed.  The  roots  are  composed  of  a  number 
nf  oblong  tubercles,  very  large  and  fleshy,  raddiah  fltttwde 
and  white  within,  resembling  a  potato;  tba  atena  are 
herbaceous  and  upright;  the  leaves  are  sltertinte  an(^  nppo- 
site.  peliolate,  oval,  rough  :  the  heads  of  Howersa:  !'  m:  low 
and  small  r,,'nn;irL:il  ',^  'th  tin.'  two  |ire''iMling  species,  ]:  ;$  a 
native  of  Brazil.  In  France  it  is  aho  known  by  the  name  of 
Tnpinambour  and  Poirtde  terre.  According  to  Braconnot 
and  Payeoi  the  tubara  do  not  contain  facula,  bat  a  vafalabia 
principle  eallad  fmUtm  or  DaMm.  Tbaaa  lubm  whan 
fooked  form  a  s;ood  substitute  for  potatoes,  and  byaonn  am 
even  preferred.  Many  animals  eat  them  with  avidity,  and 
tbey  are  especially  recommended  for  sheep.  Payen  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  them  by  fermentaiion  a  liquor 
resembling  bucr,  which  might  be  used  a»  a  aubslitutt'  I  t 
that  beverage.  This  species  ia  not  easily  produced  from 
aeed  in  this  country,  but  it  may  ba  propagated  by  its  root% 
which  will  pnidttaa  slana  ft*  nany  yaaia  if  ailowad  to  n- 
mitt  tetha  HIM  flMfc  ItvaignvhiaUtooatMyaafLbiil 


Iha  batter  iha  aoD  ia  tbe  more  vigorous  and  prodnciivii  will 
be  its  growth. 

Some  of  the  species  secrete  a  resinou«  juieo,  which  is 
found  to  exude  from  the  various  organs  of  the  plant.  Tbia 
is  most  obserr&ble  in  the  H.  thmi/er,  in  w  hicb  the  resinoua 
matter  runs  down  the  stenh  Thia  is  !>ometimes  observed  t* 
oocor  in  tba  llowaia  of  A  mmw.  The  H.  indiem  of  lin- 
nnna  and  «w  gaidana  iv  probably  only  a  variety  of 
anniau,  and  ia  not  a  native  of  India,  as  its  name  would 
imply.  Tbii  last  species,  aooordtng  to  Dr.  Royle.  is  cul- 
tnaied  by  the  nativaa  of  India  Jhr  tba  pntpaaa  of  nblainini 

oil  Irom  its  seeds. 

SUNDA  1SL.%NDS  is  a  term  of  unknown  origin,  but 
generally  applied  to  the  western  and  larger  portion  of  the 
Indian  .Archipelago.  The  sea  which  lies  between  tbe  island 
of  Java  on  tbe  south  and  that  ef  BmMO  Olt  tba  north  waa 
Ibnnerly  generally  known  by  tba  nana  of  tba  Bonda  SOa, 
but  at  present  it  is  very  fretpiently  called  the  Java  Sen. 
Properly  ^peakins;;.  only  the  islands,  which  enclose  that  »ea 
were  called  the  Sunda  Islands,  and  then  ihe  term  waa  only 
applied  to  the  large  iilaitds  of  Java  and  Borneo,  which  he 
south  and  north  of  it,  and  to  those  of  Sumatra  and  Celebes, 
which  enclose  it  on  the  west  and  east.  These  four  iaianda 
are  still  generally  eatled  tbe  Greater  Sunda  Iidandi  |  but  aa 
thara  waa  no  ganatal  nana  for  that  ehain  of  isknde  which 
extend  fh>m  tbe  eastern  extremity  of  Java  to  the  coast  of 
New  Gui  ira  .r  P ij  in  thi  r  irne  of  Sunda  Islands  Was  ex- 
tended to  liiftn  by  (geographers,  and  they  go  now  under  tBte 
|.(^^rit  1  11  iKitne  of  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands;  so  thst  under 
the  term  Suoda  Island;*  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Arebipelago 
is  comprehended,  with  the  exception  of  ibe  Molnaoti^  tba 
Sooloo  Archipelacok  and  tba  Fbilinpinaa.  Tin.  greater 
Sunda  Islands  [BonnsOb  CntBta,  /ftva,  and  BwAnAl 
with  tbeir  dependencies  [Bxsrcii.  Biumm,  and  llnmnu.^ 
ara  noticed  under  setiarate  heads. 

SUNDA  ISLANDS.  LESSER,  are  situate^l  i  Huceu 
5"  and  It"  S  hit.,  and  between  114"  and  136''  £.  iuu^. 
Although  the^e  i;«lands  were  early  visited  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  formed  mnsU  aattlenenta  on  aome  of  tbMS,  and 
although  the  Duteh  Bait  India  Conpany  aftarwarda  bapt  • 
anall  aalablisbniant  an  aMay  of  than*  thay  wan  ntnoat 
amirely  unknown  In  Boropa  nnttl  lately.  Tm  Ihiieh  Con* 
pany  had  no  other  object  in  occupNing  them  than  the 
destruction  of  the  clov^-s  and  nutiueg-lrees  for  the  purpose 
of  appropriatin:^  t  i  ;!  in  elves  the  exclusive  commcrte  in 
tbe  produce  of  iiivsl!  tret>i« ;  aud  accordingly  tbey  prevented 
other  Europeans  from  approaching  these  islands,  and  with* 
bald  all  infomution  mpecting  ibetn.  But  ainea  the  aboU- 
tioii  of  the  oonpany.  tin  Onteh  fovannaot  haa  lahan  into 
ita  own  banda  tba  fovamnMnt  of  M  Maaanjana  in  tbe  Bait 
Indiea.  and  aone  aeeounta  of  tbaaa  ialanda  have  been  pab> 
lisbed  in  H  llri-i  I.  Some  of  ihem  have  also  In  cn  rtx^nlly 
visited  by  wiiaiing-v<ai«elg,  and  since  the  f  riiiaiion  of  a 
British  colony  on  the  north  ooa  i  f  Au  ir  il  .i  an  active 
iiitercivurse  has  been  established  between  Port  Kasington 
and  the  eastern  groups  of  the  Lesser  Sunda  IsUnds ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  theaa  ialands  will  aoqttifa  a  gmtor  value  in 
tbe  eyes  of  BuroMant,  and  In  n  abort  tiiM  wa  ahaU  bacon* 
better  aequainted  with  them. 

The  iMser  Sunda  Islands  consist  of  four  large  groups, 
which,  fmm  wc*t  lo  east,  arc  called  the  Timor  Islands,  th* 
Serawatte  Islands,  the  Teniniber  group,  and  the  Aroa 
Islands.  The  term  lessor  Sunda  IsUUlda  iO  ftaqMntty  ap- 
plied to  ihe  Timor  Inlands  alone. 

The  Timnr  gri^up.  so  called  from  the  laigaat  of  tb* 
islands,  Mtenda  from  114*  to  isr  St'  B.  hni,  and  ean- 
prebends  tba  graater  part  of  tbe  ialanda  and  tba  larger 
islands  of  the  wtiole  chain.  Between  114*  and  119*  it  con- 
sists of  three  lai^  islands,  Bally,  Lonibuk,  and  Sumbawa. 
which  lie  west  and  cast  of  one  auother  }?lii  I  lIwi  lii  1  :•/' 
and  I'if  the  islands  conilituto  a  duuble  row,  of  which  the 
northern,  lying  between  6*  and  9°  8.  laL,  comprehends 
Oomodo,  Flores.  Solor  MmI  Adinara,  Lombien,  Pantan 
Onbav,  and  Wetter.  Tha  aoutham  row  forms  a  earva 
towards  tbe  south,  advamn  MhIt  la  II*  S.  lat.,  and  ann- 
•lata  of  the  islands  of  Sanba  or  Sandalwood.  Savu,  Roltiv 
Simao,  and  Timor.  The  straits  winch  separate  these  islands 
from  one  another  ore  often  navigated  bv  vessels  bound  to  or 
from  China,  when  they  reach  tL  ■-.(•  -I  '.s  ;ii  voh:  i  ii>  during 
which  the  navigation  through  8uiida  iSlrait  i»  either  dan- 
gerotis  or  tedious. 

Xomkied  «frnl.  whiah  Mparatn  Bally  fton  Lonbook,  ia 
nan  than  4«  uiln  Idogi  and  at  tha  aoutham  omnilf  2t 
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it  aivildl  into  two  dniiMb  lif  ta  iilnid  nSM  Buditti 

Ithnd.  At  this  part  it  i»  about  30  miles  wide,  but  towards 
it*  northern  extremity  it  narrowB  to  about  IS  miles.  It  is 
rarely  navigated  by  \  tssels  coming (Vom  liu  norib,  as  a  stiung 
eurreot  generally  seu  through  the  strait  (rum  tiie  south, 
and  there  are  no  koundinf^s  in  the  middle  of  it.  But  as 
tb«re  lue  a  few  «iicbonic»-pUow  OQ  «Beh  aide  of  the  itnit 
irtme  tbe  currant  it  mtfe.  n.  it  ttqiNBtly  owd  hf  vtitek 
flNm  tlw  ttutli. 

Tbe  Sihat  i)f  AUt»,  wliiob  «if cnda  botwaen  loaboek  on 
(hf  ivr^t  unrl  Sumbawa  on  the  oast,  is  more  tban  50  miles 
iuM^;,  [i:iii  aljuui  i'l  laiies  wide  on  an  a*ero^e,  but  it  narrows 
ni  sMiii-  places  to  7  miles.  This  strait  is  more  used  by  ves 
seU  going  to  or  returning  from  China  tbrou^^h  the  sens 
lyine  east  of  Borneo,  than  any  other  of  tbe  straits  bettveon 
Um  LnHtr  Sunda  Islands,  because  tbe  current  is  very  mo- 
4Unttb  MVtr  exceeding  two  knots  per  hour,  and  though 
there  are  no  aoundiiics  in  tbe  midill*  cn  tbt  itimit»  •nehantgt 
it  senerally  found  along  tbe  ahofea  of  tbe  island  of  Lon- 
bock. 

The  island  of  Sumhawa  extends  from  vest  to  ea^t  about 
180  mile.*,  but  its  width  varies  between  50  and  20  miles; 
twn  lar^'e  buy*.  Sallee  and  Bima  bays,  enter  deeply  into  tbe 
iiilLi[i  1  from  the  anrtllit  The  average  width  may  be  40 
Bulea,  which  gives  an  area  of  7S00  milaa,  or  about  800 
nulee  laM  than  that  of  Walei.  Alopy  tlw  loutbern  shorea 
of  this  large  iduid  extends  a  mountain-tangeb  winch  begtot 
oA  tbe  shore*  of  the  Strait  of  Alias  and  terminatM  on  thoM 
of  Saj  V  Rtuit.  Seen  from  tlie  sea,  this  chain  secmg  to 
consist  of  two  parallel  ridges,  rising  one  above  the  other  to 
a  great  elevation.  About  the  middle  of  tins  and 
opposite  the  Bay  of  Sallee,  which  cuta  it  nearly  in  two,  it  a 
deep  depression  in  the  range,  which  is  not  much  above  tbe 
aea-tovM,  and  k  eo*ered  with  thick  fbresla.  The  shofee  of 
thit  nountain-tnct  are  high  and  steep.  It  it  not  ttnowii 
bow  much  of  the  island  is  covered  by  the«o  mountaina.  The 
remaaider  of  tlie  island  is  generally  hilly,  but  a  few  of  tbe 
elevations  rise  considerably  above  the  rest.  The  most  re- 
markable of  them  \!^  lumbora  Peak,  a  volcano,  whoso 
eruption  in  1815  is  mie  of  the  most  terrible  on  record  :  tlie 
illaild  suffered  dreadfully ;  whole  towns  and  villages  were 
dtMroyed  by  the  ashes,  of  which  a  vast  mass  was  thrown 
aaCi  and  vbiob  were  carried  an  ftr  at  Suiabbaya  in  Jav^ 
'and  to  the  Itlanda  «f  Maeaaaar  aod  Amhoyiia.  Its  e1ef»> 
lion  above  the  sea,  according  to  different  estimates,  is  be- 
tween 6«C'0  and  900U  feet.  The  low  and  letel  tracts  occupy 
only  ti  1  ririj  paratively  small  part  of  the  iBlan  J,  nu  i  they 

Snerally  occur  at  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  bays  along 
e  norUieni  aoaat,  and  along  the  Strait  of  Sapy.  The  Strait 
«f  Alios  presents  a  high  and  rocky  coast,  which  however 
towards  the  north  is  lined  by  many  low  rocky  islands,  be- 
tween wbkh  and  the  maiB  body  of  Sunbawa  the  tea  ia 
deep  enough  fbr  vessels  of  eonnwnble  tlie.  but  it  it  not 
much  navigated,  owing  to  its  rocky  bcttc  ui.  Tht  snit  f  tbis 
island  seems  to  be  much  inferior  tu  tli  it  (  f  J^uubock  or 
Balii,  but  It  does  not  diffLT  ui  VL-gctablu  iTU'lucUrins.  except 
that  in  the  foreats,  which  cover  a  considerable  pttrt  of  its 
lurfaee.  there  is  a  great  number  of  teak-trees.  In  tbe 
viciDi^  of  the  tea  howefor  there  are  Bo  \%m  trees,  which 
it  owing  to  tSom  great  eontanptloo  fbr  ahip-building.  The 
animals  are  also  tbe  same  as  in  Balli,  but  DuSaloes  ace  very 
numerous,  which  are  rather  scarce  in  Balli.  Tbe  horsM  of 
this  island,  especially  those  of  Bima,  &:>  the  finest  V  ix^d  in 
tbe  whole  Arebipelsgo,  and  are  extensively  ex|  i  rtnl  These 
ponies — for  Ihcy  are  never  more  than  thirte*  n  I  anns  high 
—possess  strength,  symmetry,  and  beauty,  and  bear  some 
resemblance  to  tbe  Arabic  breed.  Sumbawa  seems  to  have 
Raiaanls ;  at  lawt  gold  ia  ooUeded  in  aomo  of  tbe  amall 
rivert.  Feartt  tre  fntnd  in  Sallee  Bay.  The  ialand  is 
Jiv-.tlc  !  into  six  pi'ttv  t,t;,ti>^,  BiiTin,  Sangar,  Tumbora,  Pa- 
pckar,  Sumbawa,  and  Dimpo,  \vl;xh  arc  independent  of 
eo  h  other,  but  united  tOg<  tin  r  iiv  a  defensive  alliance. 
The  Dutch  have  established  a  kind  of  authority  in  the 
eastern  districts;  but  tbe  western  states,  Sumbawa  and 
Dinpob  are  ooite  independent  Very  little  is  known  uf  the 
eoBBerce  of  tbia  aountrj.  except  that  some  intercourse 
exists  between  Bima  and  Java,  and  that  tbe  trading  boats 
fWim  Ceram  aod  Celebes  visit  tbe  portof  Sttmbawa.  These 
seem  to  be  the  only  plaott  ftwi  wbiob  tlM  product  of  the 

island  is  exported. 

To  the  east  of  Sumb  i  »iri  is  the  strait  of  Saptf,  which 
00  the  other  side  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Comodo.  Tliis 
Mruk  it  abonl  49  aiitt  Itngi^Mid  to««d»  tht  ttvthtm  «u 


ttanoe,  when  tbe  narreweat  part  of  it  ocean,  obont  it 

miles  wide.  It  is  considered  safe  for  ships,  and  was  Ibr- 
merly  much  frequented,  but  it  is  not  so  convenient  as  Alias 
FJtiait,  foT  the  tides  are  rapid  in  the  narrow  ]iiiii,  wliero 
some  rocky  islands  separate  tbe  strait  into  several  small 
channels.  There  is  however  gtKHl  anchorage  in  Sapy  Bay, 
on  the  island  of  Sumbawa.  Tbe  cartberu  part  ia  divided 
into  two  channels  bv  the  illtnd  of,  OOibailta,  wbieh  it  of 
oontidanibto  aitc^  ana  bat  a  peali  near  the  eentrew  Near 
tbe  northern  entrance  of  flapy  Strait  is -the  island  of  Go»> 
nong  Apee,  which  is  very  nigh,  and  formed  of  a  large 
mouiitam  with  two  summits,  of  which  the  south-eastern  is 
(  ill'  d  the  Laws  Peak,  and  is  a  volcano.  The  island  of 
Comodo  consists  of  a  bigh  rocky  mass  covered  with  wood, 
and  IS  not  fbrther  known.  On  the  east  of  it  is  tbe  Sirait 
qf  Mangerye,  which  is  not  freqneDled  on  aeeount  of  tlie 
numerous  rocky  islands  with  which  it  is  tt(HMed»  Md 
wbieh  render  the  aaTigntion  inlrieale  and  dangMNmt. 
Bast  of  ibit  atrait  It  the  island  of  Flores,  so  called  by 

thr  Porti:g-i:PSL'.  [Flokhs.] 

Eaal  uf  till.;  Slruit  of  Klores  are  five  islands  of  considerable 
extent:  Sebrao  and  Solor,  already  men  tiontJ  .  !  L  Riblcii, 
FanUr,  and  Orabay,  each  comprehending  an  area  of  fhtm 
300  to  4U0  square  miles.  All  of  these  are  very  high  and 
bold.  eapeoiaUy  tbe  three  last  meatioocd.  A  peak  on  Ldb* 
Man  it  f  iiiUe  at  the  distance  of  M  nilei.  On  ntntar  are 
tbrat  niBDita.  the  hilbcat  of  which  is  an  active  volcano. 
Tbe  inhabitants  of  Seorao  are  Christians,  and  connected 
with  Larantuca  and  Delli.  Solor  is  dependent  on  the 
Dutch  of  Coopang,  and  sends  to  that  place  large  quantities 
of  wax  and  fl»h-oil.  The  wax  is  obtained  from  the  Hara- 
foras,  who  inhabit  tbe  most  elevated  part  of  ibo  island,  and 
the  Ssh-oil  from  that  species  of  whale  which  is  called  black* 
fish,  and  which  ia  extreinel|  abundant 'to  the  eca  betwten 
8okr  and  Stndtlwood.  It  prcdoeee  oQ  inlbrior  only  to  the 
tpermaoeti.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  the  coast  are  Mohammedans. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lomblen,  Paiu.ir.  and  Ombav  are  nu- 
merous, and  mostly  if  notentiri'  )  i  1 1  n::  to  tbe  Haraforas: 
they  avoid  any  comrounie&tion  wittt  ^ureigners,  and  these 
Islands  aie  vei-y  raiely  visited  by  Europeans,  ;iiid  not  fre- 
quently bv  Bugis,  wbo  obtain  from  them  large  Quantities 
of  wax.  Whalers  sometimes  are  supplied  fitoai  tnem  with 
aloek.  Tbe  ttrailt  that  divide  the  istandt  nr^pet  aali^  and 
are  very  rarely  used.  Alloc  Strait,  betwnii<P  iinbiew  and 
Paniar,  though  without  soundings,  is  frequented  by  the 
junkit  and  vessels  which  sail  from  Celebes,  or  from  Macru> 
10  Timor.  It  IS  better  than  Paniar  Strait  bel\*<  (  [i  I'antar 
andOmbay,  being  wider  and  tbe  land  on  each  side  not  so 
high ;  consequently  it  is  lest  liable  to  aHmit,  aqnall^  and 
irregular  currents  of  wind  and  water. 

The  island  of  Sandalwood,  tbe  native  name  fbr  wbiob  ia 
Snmbn,  lies  aonth  of  the  Strait  of  Sapy  and  of  the  island  uf 
Fiorea,  beii^  divided  from  the  latter  by  a  strait  about  SC 
miles  wide.  It  extends  fr m  l  orth-wesl  to  south  east  about 
iuu  miles,  with  an  averagt;  usJtu  of  50  miles,  w  hich  gives  a 
surface  exceeding  5000  somire  inuv^  TIrsi.sland  is  not  low, 
as  IS  commonly  supposed,  but  forms  a  table-land  of  con- 
siderable  elevation;  most  parts  of  tbe  southern  coeat  of 
which  are  vitible  at  the  dittiMce  of  SO  nilet.  lit  wrfnea 
however  it  only  nndulaling^,  except  towardt  the  watt,  where 
there  is  a  peak,  which  can  be  seen  at  tbe  distance  of  CO 
miles.  The  inhabitants  are  Haraforas.  but  the  Dutch  bad 
sucirtJuJ  ill  firtning  a  commercial  establishment  there: 
lliey  were  tio*kjser  expelled,  because  they  cut  down  some 
sandal-wood  trees,  a.s  the  inhabilaiiis  have  the  belief  that  for 
every  tree  of  this  kind  which  is  cut  down  one  of  the  natives 
loses  his  life.  There  is  now  no  other  communication  be- 
tween thit  island  and  the  rest  of  tbe  world  tban  bv  the 
Bugis  of  BndS  in  Floret,  who  ^  there  to  obtain  largo 
qasntities  of  hccs'-wax  iind  bir-'ls  -tiij;;s.  The  coast  of  this 
island  is  gen '.  rally  sleep  and  wiUioul  soundings.  Anchorage 
IS  ii  und  only  on  tbit  BoithFeBtt  coBst  ia  Ftdawawjr  ar 
Bnriiij^'s  lJuy. 

Between  Sandalwood  and  Timor  are  tbe  islaada  of  S&wn 
and  Kotti.  Sawu  is  about  30  miles  long  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  and  Oil  an  average  lU  miles  wide :  its  area  is  IWt 
sq  uare  milttb  or  equal  to  RuUandabira.  It  ia  htUy  throusb- 
out,  and  iMt  a  ttony  soil,  but  in  good  seatons  it  u  tolerably 
frrlik-  The  supply  of  water  is  very  scanty.  Tbe  Lultiva- 
f-i oil  uf  the  ground  is  much  neglected:  it  prodmn  only 
smill  quantities  of  maize,  millet,  kachang,  and  swti  i  ju  '.!- 
toes,  and  sufficient  cotton  tat  home  consumpUoiu  in  dry 
ttttoub  vbtn  tbe  cn>pt  ftH.  the  jnhahitanti  derive  tub- 
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ftbteace  from  the  sugar  of  tlM  loDCar- trees  (B«rmMt  Jbdsl' 
li/tjrmifh  ThiasuKarisdwtbconly  iirtiel«ofextx»rt.«1ld 

M  euiied  off  by  the  Bugis.  Tbeir  domestic  animals  are 
IbOMof  Hm  other  )«landii.  The  wild  animals  are  hogs  ami 
daor,  bat  they  are  not  numerous.  The  inhabitants,  about 
5000  in  number,  have  friuled  hair,  and  resemble  those  of 
Timor  Thoy  are  governed  by  four  chiefs,  who  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Dotefa,  who  bavo  an  intorpreter 
hers.  The  only  advantage  whieh  the  D«ldld«(ive  fWmi  this 
islud  M  nwn  for  soldiert. 

Motti  «xt«nds  fipom  sontli>wM|^  north-east  about  80 
nil^,  with  an  average  width  of  20  mile- :  in  an  i  is  about 
1200  square  miles,  or  equal  to  that  of  Suiluidbhire.  Tlio 
sorlkce  IS  a suooessioi]  of  ]  ),■,  hilis  and  narrow  valleys ;  the 
soil  is  very  stony,  but  productive.  The  rivers  are  few  and 
small,  and  the  supply  of  watir  generalljr  scanty.  Riee  in 
imall  quaotity,  with  iDdian  eonw  miUat,  aweet  potatoes,  and 
kaebaag  ua  ettltivatad.lRit  the  eropa  are  only  eaual  to  the 
cansamption  of  the  inhabitants.  In  dry  seasons  tnoy  depend 
on  the  sugar  of  the  lomar-trccs.  Cotton  is  grown,  but  not 
enough  for  consumption;  some  is  imported  fr  ui  (  vlibes. 
The  horses,  or  rather  poni^  are  better  than  those  of  Timor, 
but  not  equal  to  those  of  Sumbawa.  The  population  is  stated 
to  exceed  50,000,  or  about  42  to  a  square  mile.  The  inha- 
biUnU  have  long  lank  hair,  whilst  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitaata  of  t&e  aurrounding  islands  have  frixsled  hair. 
Their  ftaturea  tue  abo  much  more  prominent,  and  they  beer 
a  stroniror  rt>»emblanee  to  the  natives  of  Ilindustan  than  to 
those  of  the-  Indian  Archipelago.  The  language,  though  many 
V  rds  iri'  the  same  a»  in  the  Timorese,  presents  such  ma- 
terial differences  that  at  present  the  natives  of  the  two  islands 
do  not  understand  each  other.  Thef  tie  governed  by 
eighiewi  ehieft»  who  aeknowledce  the  aupienaiiqr  of  lha 
Duteh.  eod  an  inienrater  ia  atationed  on  the  island,  8one 
ef  theehieft  profess  Christianity,  tut  ihc  m  uor.:y  are  pagans. 
The  trade  is  almost  entirely  cuuanwi  to  ibe  exchanfce  of 
aalm  suger  with  the  Bugis  for  cotton;  of  hur>eii  and  buf- 
nloeswitn  the  whalers  and  other  ships  for  muskets  and  am- 
munition ;  and  of  their  bees'-wax  with  the  Inhabitants  of 
Coopaog  for  such  ismall  articUa  of  European,  China,  and 
India  aaanfaeture  as  thev  require.  Thia taat  tnde  amounts 
annnaHf  to  4000  Spanisk  dollars.  As  the  inhabitants  are 
good  eoldttn,  the  Dutch  employ  them  frequently  in  their 
Wars  with  thenalivos  (if  Timor. 

The  island  of  Ttmur  is  the  largest  of  the  Lesser  Sunda 
Inlands,  being  300  miles  long  from  south-west  to  nuith-eaat, 
and  on  an  average  4i  miles  wide.  This  Kivea  an  area  of 
iqaara  aulea,  or  half  the  extent  of  Deland.  A  chain 
ef  neontains  runs  through  the  middle  eC  the  iahuid  firoaa 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  seme  of  tlie  tnnmita  attain 
such  an  elevation  that  Flin  lers  compares  them  with  the 
mountains  of  Teneriffe  Aiung  the  southern  coast  the  land 
fronting  the  si  a  is  ^'i  r,i  rally  low  or  alightly  elevated,  but  at 
a  sburi  distance  there  are  hiU.^  which  rise  in  gentle  decli- 
vities towards  the  mountains.  On  the  northern  coast  the 
land  if  nnifimnly  high  at  a  ■bort  diatanoe  inland,  iloping 
down  in  auanv  parte  towarda  the  aaa.  Thoogb  the  greater 
fart  of  the  isiaad  oontiita  of  a  succession  of  narrow  valleys, 
and  hills  or  mountains  with  steep  sides,  there  are  a  few  large 
plain.i..  ( f  'Ahieb  one  of  the  largest  is  at  the  bottom  of  Coo- 
pang  Bay,  which  is  more  than  ten  milos  square.  All  the 
livem  arc  small,  and  descend  so  rapid  a  declivity,  that  none 
of  them  are  navigable  beyond  the  tidal  pomt;  though  the 
tide  is  nine  feet  at  the  full  and  change,  it  seldom  ascends 
abeee  4410  yaida  ftnoi  the  montlia  ef  the  liveia,  and  only 
ia  one  of  tiiem  as  much  as  two  mHea.  the  soil  in  many 

places  is  fertile,  but  the  gri^ater  part  of  the-  interior  has  not 
fceen  visited  by  Eufujjrini-,,  In  the  ^lum  ol  BuW-Bow,  near 
Coopang,  the  average  crop  of  n  ;  i-  is  upwards  of  seventy  fold. 
The  principal  objects  of  agriculture  are  hoe,  maise,  millet, 
palie,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.  Rice  is  in  general  not 
oneh  cultivated,  owing  to  the  hiUjr  nature  ef  ue  coontiy. 
Bbiae  it  the  principal  artlde  offood,  bnt  the  prodooe  is  not 

equal  to  the  consumption,  fir  except  in  very  plrr.tifc!  ki  a- 
sons  the  inhkbitant«  aepeml  for  suboLstiititc  Jur.iigii  pari  ijf 
the  year  on  I'le  s  j^ar  of  'tlir  i;intar-palm.  In  some  paru  if 
the  island  a  species  of  sago-palm  is  found,  and  used  as 
food.  Small  quantities  of  sugar-cane  are  raised,  but  not 
§ut  the  pnrpoae  of  making  sugar.  Coeoa-nuk  and  areea> 
ftlae  are  verjr  acaree,  but  different  Uada  of  fhiit-trees 
ion  to  these  islands  abound,  as  oranges,  jack- fruit. 
The  domestie  animala  are  hones,  bullSjbet,  abeep 


dogs,  and  eat*.  The  wild  aniaaak  are 
V  hogs,  a  speeiei  of  lante  wild'Cat,  and  one  kind  e^ 

monkey,  all  which  are  eaten  by  the  natives,  except  the 
monkeys  and  eats.  Gold  is  found  in  several  of  the  rivers, 
both  in  lumps  and  in  small  particles,  ;:  iiil  b ome  of  the  lumps 
wei^h  two  ounces.  But  superstitious  motives  prevent  the 
natives  from  collecting  it.  Native  copper  is  said  to  abound 
in  tbe  Philaran  Mountains,  which  are  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  north-west  side  of  the  island.  Hie  natives  are 
ef  every  dark  colour,  with  firizzled  bushy  liair.bttt  they  re 
aemble  the  Papuas  leas  than  the  natives  of  Bnd£.  They  are 
below  the  middle  size,  and  rather  slight  in  figure.  In  the 
form  of  their  face  thev  resemble  the  South-Sea  I«landers 
rather  than  any  of  the  Malay  tribes.  Human  sMicriflces  are 
made  on  ceruin  occasions,  but  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Coopang 
thef  have  been  put  down  by  the  autbariqrof  the  Dutch 

{ovemor.  The  idand  ia  divided  anuNty  nnuif  pai^  ehielik 
t  is  supposed  that  they  are  either  dependent  on  the  Duteh 
or  on  the  Portuguese.  The  whole  southern  co^^t  is  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  Dutch,  but  as  there  are  no  fiarbuurs 
the  Dutch  have  farmed  r.;)  L-iiafi!i,hini;-ijt-^,  aiv.l  tlicir  au- 
thority is  only  nominal.  The  eastern  part  of  the  north  coast, 
as  far  west  as  Batoo-Ged£,  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Pur- 
tuguesob  hut  west  of  that  place  the  fOMomiona  of  the  two 
natioaaareeonpletely  mixed. 

Coopeng  is  situated  near  the  weatem  extimnity  ef  tbe 
island,  and  is  a  large  bay,  about  12  milM  wide  at  tlie  month, 
and  upwards  of  2o  mil  s  deep.  It  is  formed  by  the  island 
of  Semao  on  the  soutli  wL>st  and  a  projectingpoint  of  Timor 
on  the  north,  an  i  has  i  tit  anchorage.  In  the  easterly 
monsoon  it  is  a  safe  harbour,  but  &s  it  is  open  to  the  north- 
west, idiipe  cannot  lie  there  when  the  monsoon  blows  from 
that  quarlar.  Then  however  thvf  find  ibelter  either  under 
a  amul  island  celled  Palo  Tekooa,  on  the  north  side  ef  the 
bay,  or  in  the  strait  which  divides  the  island  of  Semao  ftom 
the  main  body  of  Timor.  Fort  Concordia,  the  principal  set- 
tlement of  tbe  Dutch,  is  situated  on  the  south  xidc  of  the 
hay.  The  trade  of  this  place  is  considerable,  and  is  said  to 
amount  annually  to  rather  more  than  1,200,000  Spanish 
dollars.  The  priDeipal  articles  of  export  are  wax,  sandal* 
wood,  earth-oiC  and  cattle.  The  cattle  go  chiefly  to  tin 
islands  of  Mauritius  and  of  Amboyna.  The  imports  are 
coarse  blue  and  white  eotton-eloth,  large-pattern  ehintxee 
and  handkerchiefs,  China  silks,  China  ware,  China  um- 
brellas, muskets,  gunpowder,  iron,  course  British  cutlery, 
and  lead.    Tlie  Chinese  and  the  Bugis  visit  this  place. 

The  Portuguese  have  three  settlements  on  the  northern 
coast,  Batoo-Gede,  Dilli,  and  Manatatoo.  Dilli  is  the  prln- 
eipal  aettlement:  the  Iwibour  ia  open  to  all  winda  mm 
weat-north«waat  to  eaat>north-eMt,  tint  is  perfectly  deflmded 
from  the  swell  of  the  sea  by  a  reef  of  rocks  (dry  in  some 
piurU  aL  luw-water),  which  extends  across  it,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  passa^^e  at  the  north-west  end,  by  which  largo  shipa 
enter  the  harbour.  Tbe  town  is  rather  populous,  bat 
meanly  built,  and  the  small  houses  of  which  it  consists  are 
scattered  over  a  large  tiacL  Tbe  oommerce  of  this  place 
seemanottobainfiMortntbatefOaopang.  The  princiiwl 
artidea  ef  export  are  davaa»  wai^  iandM-wood«  henioiD^ 
and  ambergris,  most  of  whieh  ate  eiported  to  Macao, 
except  the  slaves,  which  go  to  other  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  especially  to  Celebes.  The  imports  are  the 
same  as  at  Coopang^  with  inther  a  gieatar  praperticn  ef 
Cbin^  goods. 

To  the  north  of  Timor  is  tbe  iiknd  of  W(ittart  whidi  ia 
about  6d  milea  lon&  and  80  wiiea  wide  on  an  atvaraga. 
This  gives  an  area  or  1300  tquare  milee,  or  a  little  more 
tloni  tbp  px'rnt  of  Wiltshire.  It  is  a  high  rocky  mass,  but 
raucli  less  elo\  ii(  d  th.iri  Timor.  The  Dutch  hud  formerly 
a  small  esialtli  inn  nt  on  the  south  coast  at  Saaw.  But  at 
present  the  inhabitants  have  no  commercial  intercourie, 
except  with  those  of  Kisser,  who  fetch  wax,  sandal-wood,  rice, 
and  maice,  and  give  in  return  cottoo-cloib,  linens,  and  iron. 
The  domestic  animals  are  sheep,  hogt,  fowls,  and  buifidoeak 
Tlie  bulk  of  the  population  are  Haiafcraa,  but  on  the  eaait 
there  are  aomo  settlers  of  Malay  nee. 

The  SerttWaiti  group,  situated  botu\  >.n  r)°  and  6"  S.  lat., 
and  between  127°  and  E.  lonj?..  coiiaiuU  of  two  rows  of 
islands,  which  extend  between  Timor  and  IV.  ucr  on  the 
west  and  Timorlaut  on  tbe  east  Thougn  tbe  Dutch  for 
nearlv  two  centuries  bava  had aonuestablishmenU  on  these 
ishindab  they  wen  albwyean  ago  so  little  known,  laat  even 
in  Haaulton'a  «BMt  liidin  Chotttaar*  onlv  two  of  the  ir'^^- 
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tre  named,  and  none  are  dMcrilMfl.  Lately  this  group  bas 
been  vUiied  h\  KolIT,  nnH  ^ome  British  T«aMla  fiom Esaiiig- 
toD.  which  weul  liiciu  for  piov;sion». 

The  aoulhern  series  roiisists,  besideii  several  snialler 
liUodsiOf  wjiich  llieKreaa-r  number  are  uninhabited. of  s«ven 
isbnd»of>Biodcraie  »ize.  which,  from  weat  to  eaoi.  are  Kisser, 
jLsUttt  llfMt  L«kor»  Lo«MW  Bermaito  or  8en«atii,  and 
B«b*For  IMA. 

Ki'tst'T  h  about  18  mile*  in  circumference,  and  the 
surface  is  hiUy ;   many  of  the  hilU  have  a  rugged  and 
irregular  appturance.    In  the  valhys,  wliich  hate  a  fer- 
tiio  soil,  and  on  the  sides  of  many  of  the  h  lls,  rice  is 
gievilt  with  the  sugar-cane,  yams,  swoet  potaiocs,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  raanj  culioarj  vegetables,  scarcely  an  available 
spot  being  left  umnllivatad.   It  contains  between  7000  and 
8000  inbabitaata,  ousntbaii  1700  of  whom  »n  ChriitioM  of 
the  Dutch  ProtosUnt  ereed;  ahont  ftOO  of  them  an  de> 
scended  from  the  Dutch,  who  formerly  n-nirlctl  on  the  islam!. 
Two  dialects  ore  spoken,  which  liiffei-  so  much,  iliat  in«li- 
viiiuals  aie  ofit-n  met  with  in  the  islam!  who  t-annot  under- 
•taud  one  another.   The  natives  are  of  the  middle  sae  and 
gODeraliy  well  made;  their  colour  is  dark  brown;  the  hair 
geAerilly  atfaisbi,  hut  often  slightly  curled ;  and  the  fca- 
tnrei  m  hj  no  means  ao  broad  as  thooaof  tba  Malay s ;  indeed 
many  mi^ht  pass  for  Europeans,  if  It  were  not  for  the  dark- 
ness u  f  iheir  complexions.   The  descendants  of  the  Dutch 
are  often      fair  as  Euiopoans.    Though  this  island  is  well 
provided  with  domestic  unimals,  us  buffaloes,  cattle,  pigs, 
sheep,  and  fowls,  a  great  number  of  these  animals  are 
brought  from  the  otiier  islands,  and  there  exchanged  for 
cotton-cloth,  ammunition,  glass,  coarse  cutler),  &c.  The 
islaod  is  the  veiort  of  traders  from  Celebes.  Amboyna,  »nd 
Bands,  and  therefore  en  emporium  for  foreign  goods,  to 
obtain  will  h  :!  ii  visiltJ  by  the  natives  of  the  islands  to 
tbe  oaslwaiil.    Iho  inhabitants  have  many  trading- boats, 
some  of  thcni  40  or  30  iOM  liuiden,  witii  wliu  li,  towards 
tbe  end  of  the  dry  season,  they  visU  the  other  ialands  to  dis- 
pose of  their  foreign  goods  for  the  produce  of  the  country. 
The  goods  imported  at  Kisser  are  chiedy  cottons,  iron, 
•artbenwar*.  muskets,  gunpowder,  spirits,  brass-wire,  cut- 
lery, and  beads ;  the  exporu  are  lortQise-abell.  b«es'-va.T, 
rice,  cotton,  native  cloths,  tobacco,  sandal-wood,  tuixe,  and 
live  stoc:k  of  all  descriptions.    Tha  women  manufnrture 
considerable  quantiiica  of  cloth  from  tbe  cotton  produced  on 
the  island,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  disposed  of  to  tbe 
peo|^  of  the  neighbouring  islands.    Tite  yarn  is  dyed 
mAm*  tbe  cloth  is  manuButimd.  Tb»  eoast  of  the  island  is 
sIcM  Md  Nokj,  but  then  an  mun  imall  inlets  for  boats. 
At  the  western  extremity,  and  on  tho  aoutb-eastofn  uoist, 
tliere  is  anchorage  for  larger  vessels. 

Lellu,  which  lies  farther  east,  and  is  larger  than  Kisser, 
is  surrounded  by  reefs  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile. 
The  interior  is  mounluiaous,  but  surrounded  by  a  lower 
tract,  which  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shores  rises  into 
bills,  on  which  tbe  villages  are  built.  In  productions  it  docs 
not  differ  from  Kisser,  but  it  is  much  less  populous,  and  not 
to  well  eultivated.  Many  of  the  inbabitanta  nave  been  con- 
verted to  the  Protestant  creed  by  the  Duieb.  Moa  is  per- 
haps twice  as  lar^c  as  Kisser,  It  bas  pood  ancliora:;e  on 
the  east  side.  Tlie  surface  is  level,  except  thai  there  is  a 
high  nioutjiain,  called  Karban,  at  its  north-eastern  end. 
This  peak  resembles  that  of  TenerifTe.  but  is  not  so  his^h. 
CilltivBliion  Is  very  limited,  the  greatest  part  of  the  island 
bainy  used  as  pasture  for  buffaloes,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and 
pigs.  There  are  no  horses  on  this  island,  nor  on  any  other 
east  of  Timor.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  have  embraced 
Chri^lumty.  Moa  ki  the  last  Island  on  which  the  Christian 
religion  has  made  any  prOf^ress:  most  of  tho«e  who  have 
become  Christians  have  learned  to  read  and  write.  L<iknr 
consists  of  coral  rock^,  is  low  and  level,  and  only  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  earth.  It  contains  ho  large  trees,  ex- 
cept cocoa-nut  palms,  and  nearly  the  whole  island  is  covered 
witb  lev  bttsbea.  There  is  no  fresh  water,  and  the  inba- 
bflants  use  rain-wstef,  whieh  Is  eolleeled  In  tattki.  Culti- 
vation is  very  limited ;  otily  small  qu.tntities  of  inaize.  yarns, 
and  sweet  potatoes  aie  g:o\vn.  Miriy  hog*  and  she«p  are 
kepv,  and  alw)  a  few  butfaloes.  The  population  is  small. 
)C'>lff  found  only  two  Christians  among  them.  Locctn  is 
surrounded  by  submarine  reeGi ;  therv  are  several  small 
'planda  on  tbe  reefs,  which  are  uninhabited,  but  cultivated, 
ilaalf  atntsiM*  af  an  elevated  mountain,  which  is 
U  ft  giMldiiliBitMb  and  tbi  islaad  Ja  odIj  taibahitad 


at  the  nortb-eastem  base  of  the  moantain,  vroere  it  is  eovanl 

with  extensive  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  and  sa^'o-irees. 
Goats  and  lio;.;h  aie  plentiful,  and  exported.  Uut  the  roost 
important  pro<lociions  are  trepan^  and  tortobe  sliuils. 
Locan  is  the  most  western  of  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands, 
where  that  kind  of  holoihuria  from  which  the  irepang  is 
obtained  i«  found  abundantly  and  of  excellent  aualit^.  The 
ticpang-benka an  naur  tba  reaih  wbieh  surround  the  ulands. 
All  these  artielas  araaxportsd  to  Banda.  Amboyna,  and  Ce- 
lebes, whence  several  vessels  annually  visit  this  island.  They 
give  in  return  for  the  ;il  r> .  mentioned  articles  cotton- 
doth,  cuilcry,  gongs,  anii  boiiii;  ollu  r  Chitiesc  manufactures. 
S^Tatrui^i.  or,  as  Kolff calls  it,  Sermaite,  is  not  visiied  by  Eu- 
r'lpeans,  because  no  anchorage  ts  found  near  it.  It  consists 
of  one  mass  of  rocks,  running  east  and  west,  and  rising  ab- 
ruptly out  of  tbe  sea.  It  is  said  not  to  be  well  inhabited :  it 
produces  rice,  maise.  yams.  See.,  which,  with  some  domestic 
animals,  arc  brought  to  Ix>can  for  coarse  cloth  and  a  f.w 
other  articles.  Tlie  most  eastern  of  the  southern  vow  of  ilie 
Serawiitii  islands  is  Haiher,  or,  as  Earl  calls  it,  Baba.  It  is 
nearly  30  miles  long,  with  an  avern;:e  width  of  iO  iDiles. 
The  surface  is  mountainous.  1 1  hm  good  anchorage  at  the 
western  extremity,  near  the- village  of  Tepa.  The  interior 
of  the  island  is  tinttthabtted.  and  also  the  nortbeai  siiie. 
All  the  villagea  are  in  the  west  and  south-east  diatrieta.  As 
articles  of  eultivmtion,  maise,  yams,  and  cocoe-nnt  ine*  are 
mentioned.  The  domestic  animals  found  in  the  otbcr 
islands  are  plentiful  here,  and  in  the  uncultivated  pait& 
there  are  wild  hoi^s  and  ^oats,  and  many  kinds  of  birds.  Tl.)S 
island  is  not  much  visited.  Only  once  or  twice  annniilly 
a  coasting  vessel  IVora  Banda  comes  to  fetch  the  produc«  iit 
the  island,  eaneeially  knimals,  and  brings  in  exchange 
eoane  eottoti-dolh  and  m  few  othe^  articles. 

The  northern  series  of  the  Seiawatti  Istanls  contaitii. 
besides  a  few  smaller  islands,  fmir  lu^^e^  islands,  Roma, 
Damma,  Niln,  and  Seroa.  Tbe  tiircc  last  meritioned  con- 
tain active  volcanoes,  which  ctmstitute  the  connecting  link 
between  the  volcanoes  of  the  Sunda  Islands  and  those  of  the 
Malaccas.  Roma  is  about  34  miles  in  circumference,  and 
hat  an  anchorage  on  the  south  and  another  on  the  north- 
west coast.  Tb<9  surface  is  a  succession  of  bills  and  ttllejs. 
The  island  la  eoveied  with  trees,  except  on  the  south  eoest, 
which  alone  is  inhabited  and  cultivated.  The  inbabilaiits 
have  made  mure  pro^jress  in  civiliiation  than  those  of  the 
other  islands,  except  Kisser.  Many  of  tbem  can  nail  an  l 
write,  and  are  Christians.  The  articles  of  export  are  wsx. 
sandal-wood,  edible  birds'-nesta,  and  great  quantities  of 
tortoise-shell,  aa  fba  small  neighbourinR  islands  are  the 
rasort  of  numece  »  titnles.  Damma  ia  ttountalnena.  but 
not  very  high,  except  tbe  Peak  of  Damma,  tieai^  the  north- 
east cusst,  which  always  emits  smoke :  at  its  base  there  are 
hot-<|irings.  It  is  not  very  fettile,  and  the  inhabitants  live 
mainly  on  the  produce  of  their  cocoa-nut  aud  sago  planta- 
tions, cultivatinir  only  a  little  maize,  yams,  and  sweet  pota- 
toes. Game  is  very  abundant,  especially  wild  hogs  and 
many  kinds  of  birds.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants  are  Chris- 
tians. I/Utt  is  a  round  mass  of  racks  rising  witb  a  sleep 
aseMit  fttnn  a  deep  sea.  There  It  a  Volcano  on  the  east  tUk, 

and  on  the  north  side  ati  ancliorage  for  nna!!  vassels.  Its 
productions  fur  exportation  are  bugs,  l'o«is,  and  c\)coa-nu",l, 
which  are  brought  to  Banda  by  the  islanders  themsehcs. 
Siroa,  called  Scrra  by  Kolff,  is  likewise  a  mass  of  volcanic 
rocks:  in  1693  there  was  a  terrible  eruption,  in  which  apart 
of  the  mountain  subsided,  and  a  lake  waa  A»mad  filled  with 
burning  matter.  The  populatiota  ia  small. 

Tlie  Tmimber  Itlandi  are  situated  between  6*  30'  and 
8°  20'  8.  lat.,  and  131°  and  132*  20'  E.  lonE.,  and  consist  of 
one  large  island,  Timnrlaut,  and  three  of  moderate  site, 
Cerra.  l^rrat,  and  Vordate,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller 
islands.  With  which  the  seas  along  the  north-west  coast  of 
Timoriaut  are  dotted.  Tbe  channels  by  which  then 
islands  are  divided  fhMB  one  another  ateoiuy  wide  enoui^b 
for  amall  prdraa:  thayeoMaiH  nwnennti  trepang-banks. 
The  latfcr  of  the  iVninber  Tshtnds  have  only  lately  begun 
to  be  known.  Timoriaut  extends  nearly  90  miles  from 
south  to  north,  and  is  lu  niiles  wide  in  tlie  broadest  part- 
Wc  know  nothing  of  it,  except  that  the  surface  is  rather 
undulating  than  hilly,  and  that  it  is  surrounded  either  bf 
reefs  or  by  mud-banks,  which  extend  to  a  considerable  diih 
lance  from  the  shores  and  render  access  impoaaible  fbt  laiga 
vessels.  The  natives  are  very  naflriMid^  !•  atrangpni  aai 
thea««t#rHNMEiirapatiafHa«llwte  iMVnbwa  wi» 
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Hau  Iww  bam  UQed  tin  imiik  teltoyed.  CVrro, 
which  lies  west  of  Timorliut,  it  Tiiy  populous.  The  in- 
hahitants  are  the  traders  of  this  graop  or  (vAQds,  and  export 
their  cat  tie,  winch  however  only  ie«in  to  be  found  in  Timor- 
Ikllt.  and  other  domestic  animals,  and  also  tortoise-sheil  and 
trepang  to  Danda.  Larrat,  a  consideiablo  island,  to  the 
north  of  Timorlaut,  resembles  it  in  surface.  Vordate, 
aonh-ea«t  of  Larrat,  contains  lofty  hills,  and  is  described  as 
Torjr  ftrtthb  and  licb  in  all  tha  produeU  of  (haw  itl«Qda» 
axaapt  catOa.  It  b  very  popabai.  Si^traaa  and  eocoi- 
flat  trees  are  abundant 

The  inliabitant*  of  the  Tenimber  Islands  differ  materially 
from  thoM  of  the  other  groups.  They  are  well  maile,  nnd 
their  ootoplexion  is  not  so  dark.  In  their  fealure.->  tliey 
have  so  little  of  the  cbaranteriiittcs  of  the  other  nat  ions  whicfi 
inhabit  the  Indian  Arehipolago,  that  tbajr.  Uka  the  iababit- 
anti  of  Rott^  night  h*  tahan  fat  laropauiai  if  thair  cora- 
olexion  was  lighter.  They  have  also  attaioed  a  eoniider- 
ajlc  degree  of  civilization,  which  may  be  inferred  fh>m  their 
Ukvelliniis.  which  are  from  20  to  30  feet  long  and  from  1'2 
to  15  feet  wide,  and  divided  into  several  rooms.  They  Ulwc 
vessels,  about  60  feet  long  and  from  10  to  \1  feet  wide,  wlueh 
are  eoutrnoted  with  great  skill,  though  without  anv  irao. 
Th«y  payalao  graat  attantioa  y>  the  c«lt|vatioi|  oftba 
gioana. 

Tha  mott  eastarD  group  of  tba  teaaar  Smida  btan  a  an 

the  .•frroo  Inlands,  wnicli  are  situated  between  5*  20'  and  7* 
S.  lat  and  between  34°  and  33°  E.  lung.  When  the  account 
f  these  island*  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  397,  was  printed,  our  infornoa- 
tUMi  was  not  derived  f(om  an  eyc-wtine&s,  but  sincu  that 
tima  tha  voyages  of  Kdff  h^ve  been  published,  winch  con- 
lain  much  information  iMpaattng  than.  AocordtuK  to  hia 
map.  this  group  rotisUtaofona  u>sa  idand,  oaUad  Kitonra, 
which  is  70  miles  long  and  about  30  miles  wida  on  an  aver- 
age, and  two  other  considerable  islands.  Tranna  and  Mykor, 
which  lie  west  of  Kubroro,  and  are  divuled  from  it  by  a 
narrow  strait.  To  tha  north  of  Kobrure  and  Mykor  are 
eight  or  fen  islands  of  moderate  size,  uf  whioli  H  ammer, 
ffoJUm,  and  Wudyier  are  the  most  remarkable.  All  these 
iahnda  are  moderately  elevated,  and  they  have  a  aUght^ 
nndulBMBK  aurfaoa:  ICotff  thinks  that  tha  base  of  Uiaaa 
islands  ia  isolated  rocks,  and  that  the  intervals  between 
them  have  been  fillucl  up  by  polypiaria.  The  channels 
which  divide  these  islands  IVuiu  one  another  are  narrow, 
and  the  tides  in  thcra  arc  very  irregular.  The  iNland*  are 
not  rich  in  productions.  Cultivation  is  limited  to  tke  plant- 
ing of  sago- trees  and  the  raiting  of  yams.  Rioa  ia  laporied 
ficun  fianda.  Of  domaalio  nninala  theaa  am  oi^  bup^ 
goala.  and  ftvwla.  Wild  hogi  ara  very  nunwroiia.  The  bird 
of  paradise  is  found  only  here  and  on  Papua,  and  the  feathers 
are  an  article  of  export.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
however  are  drawn  from  the  sea,  of  which  trepang  it  the 
roost  important.  The  trepang-banks  are  mostly  situated  to 
the  east  and  south  of  the  Hlaiid:!,  and  are  very  extensive. 
There  ia  alio  an  aspwt  of  mother-of-pearl  shells  and  of  ^ir- 
taiiO>alioUi.  Tha  hnporta  are  coarse  cotton  cloth  of  dilbrant 
aolmu%  ooaiao  entlery,  thin  and  thieh  •oppor'Vira,  coarse 
China,  arrack,  anit-spiritii,  gongs  or  Chineaa  drums,  very 
amall  red  corals,  and  some  other  minor  articles.  Only  the 
smaller  i.\';diid'i,  which  form  the  northern  part  of  the  group, 
are  visited  by  country  vcsseU  from  Celebes,  Amboyna,  aud 
Banda :  sumetiraes  a  large  vessel  from  Soorabbaya  in  Java 
arrives.  Ttie  inhabitants  of  these  islands  go  to  the  southern 
and  aai^Q  islands  in  tb«r  own  boats,  where  they  buy 
^nfnagknA  other  arlielaa.  Tha  number  of  foreign  vessels 
vtatting  the  iaianda  amounta,  according  to  KolS^  annually  to 
about  thirty,  and  they  all  go  to  Dobo,  a  port  on  the  island  of 
Wamraer.  Above  two  centuries  ago  the  Dutch  formed  a 
oummercial  o&tabliihment  on  the  island,  and  had  for  some 
time  a  military  post.  But  tll□u^h  the  trailo  wxs  ,it  first  very 
lucntiTOb  it  soon  yielded  little  profit,  probably  because  the 
MOTlrot  miOTWalaekad  with  those  amctei  which  were  in 
wqiMat  MMmg  dio  fooploi  and  tha  I>utch  company  aban- 
doned tha  iduida  antirelj.  During  their  atay.  the  Dutdi 
had  introduced  Cbristianitv,  which  still  maintains  its  ground 
in  the  islands  of  Mvkor,  WamraCT,  and  Wockan,  whilst  the 
inhabitants  ofWadyier  have  embraced  the  Mohamriu "Jau 
creed,  which  has  extended  thus  far  south  from  the  Moluccas, 
but  the  number  of  Mohammedans  is  small  There  are  no 
elengymen  on  the  islands,  but  there  are  a  few  schoolmasters, 
aatnaa  of  Amboyna,  who  instruct  tho  youthit  lead  so  mo 
parte  of  the  bible  and  aing  bfnina  vith  the  aangiatMiont' 
whiflh  meat  in  email  dnnbaa  MH  bf  ttn  Dutak  Ikt 
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even  pretended  thatthmr  have  no  relirton.  They  seem  how- 
ever  very  much  inclined  to  become  Christians,  but  hitherto 
no  missionaries  have  been  sent  to  them.  The  heathens  are 
Haraforas,  according  (o  Kohff,  and  quite  different  from  the 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  inhabitants,  as  to  whom  bo 
docs  not  state  if  they  belong  to  the  pure  Malay  race  or  not. 

Inhabitantt. — ^Tho  Lesser  Sundn  Uaada  are  ovidanll^ 
inhabited  by  two.  if  not  threo.  diflbfnit  raeea  of  men.  Thone 
which  lie  west  of  Sapy  Strait  seem  to  b«  entirely  peopled  by 
the  Malay  race  ;  but  farther  went  the  ^cat  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation has  features  materially  different  from  the  Malay,  as  is 
proved  by  their  darker  colour,  their  fnzilcd  hair,  and  tho 
form  of  their  limbs.  It  is  said  that  in  these  islands  (he 
Malays  are  mixed  with  Haraforas  or  AnctnliUI  MlfUHIi. 
But  tho  intermarr^e  between  theae  two  laeaa  aaaoM 
to  be  doubtftil.  when  the  peculiar  cbaneter  of  tho  na^ 
fives  of  Cooktland  or  New  South  Wales,  and  of  Van 
Diemcn't  Land,  is  considered.  From  the  latest  accounts 
it  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coast  of 
Australia,  though  they  differ  little  in  stature  and  fea- 
tures from  thoso  of  the  southern  parts,  are  of  a  different 
character,  and  much  superior  in  intellectual  powers,  and 
that  a  few  of  them  have  been  converted  to  Mohammo* 
daniam.  In&rmaiion  on  this  point  will  probably  be  eol- 
leeiad  at  the  new  colony  at  Port  Saaington,  when  we 
shall  be  able  to  decide  whether  a  mixture  of  tho  two  races 
has  taken  place  in  these  islands.  The  Haraforas  who 
inhabit  the  Arroo  Islands  are  certainly  much  mo: e  advanced 
in  civilizatiou  tlian  the  natives  of  the  southern  roasts  of 
Australia.  In  the  interior  of  the  larger  of  the  Lesser  Sundn 
latanda»  aa  Dmor  and  Wetter*  n  noo  of  Haraforaa  how^ 
•rcr  aaanw  to  esiat;  who  in  dioir  interamtao  with  fbrdgnaia 
exhibit  more  the  character  of  the  Southern  Australian  than 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho  Arroo  Islands.  Perhaps  a 
third  race  of  men  is  found  on  the  Tenimber  Islands  and  on 
Rotti,  for  the  inhabitants  are  described  as  exhibiting  little 
or  nothing  of  those  features  which  distinguish  the  Malay 
race,  and  as  resembling  more  the  Europeans  than  any  other 
people  of  Sottthatn  Aim.  They  aeom  alio  to  qteak  n  diflbr- 
eut  langoaga. 

(8tavorinoa*a  Fiwttvt  to  fftff  Art  JMIrw  ;  Horsburgh's 

India  Directory;  Rafflcs's  Histnry  of  Java;  Crawfurd's 
Ilnlory  of  Ifie  Indian  Archipelago ;  Moor's  Notires  qf  the 
Imiian  Archipelago,  Singapore,  1,837;  KolfTs  Reize  door 
dfti  IVeimg  bekenden  Zuiil/ijken  Mnluhxchen  Archipel ; 
Earl  s  account  of  Kisser,  la  L'Hi  i  Geogr.  Journ.,  vol.  X.) 

SUNOA.  XH£  STRAIT  UF.  it  Uie  moat  frequented 
thoroughfare  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  tha  China  Baa, 

and  is  generally  navigated  by  vessels  which  proeeod  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
the  oa-Htcrn  countries  of  Asia.  It  extends  between  5°  «I0' 
and  G"  60'  N.  lat.,  and  between  104"  5j'  and  106*  B.  long., 
from  .south-west  to  north-east.  Its  northern  shores  arc 
formed  by  the  southern  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  its  south- 
eaatern  by  the  western  parts  of  Java.  Its  length,  measured 
along  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  atmit.  ia  about 
68  miles;  but  along  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  not  ineluding 
the  wide  and  deep  bays  by  which  this  part  of  the  island  is 
intersected,  it  is  above  70  miles;  and  alontj  the  coast  of  Java, 
measured  along  the  projecting  headlands,  it  is  about  85 
miles.  The  strait  is  wide  towards  the  Indian  Ocean,  but 
rather  narrow  where  it  opens  into  the  Java  Sea.  The  two 
headlands  which  form  iu  western  entrance.  Flat  Point  in 
Sumatra,  and  First  Point  in  Java,  are  nearly  53  miles  from 
each  other,  and  the  two  itlapds  preserve  in  general  thia  dis> 
tancc  for  nearly  50  miles  proceeding  eastward ;  but  towards 
iho  eastern  extremity  of  the  strait  the  peninsula  of  Raja 
Hassa  projects  southward  from  the  main  body  of  Sumatra, 
and  approaches  the  north- weslern  coast  of  Java  within  18 
miles.  This  constitutes  the  width  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  strait  for  somewhat  more  than  20  miles.  A  rowcf 
islands,  fouf  in  number,  lies  acroaa  the  strait  in  an  oblique 
direction  between  Fiiit  Point  in  Java  and  the  peninsula 
of  Raja  Bassa,  and  divide  it  into  five  straiu.  The  largest, 
called  Prince's  Island,  or  Pulo  Pontangh,  is  divided  fhim 
First  Point  by  a  strait  about  4  miles  wide,  called  Prince's 
Strait,  or  the  Behouden  (Safe  Pa-<sage),  which  was  formerly 
used,  and  recommended  a.s  the  best  passai^e  both  to  enter 
and  depart  from  the  strait ;  but,  although  it  is  still  Ksed  by 
many  ships,  tho  preference  is  now  generally  given  to  thn 
Oient  dkannol.  Mnraen  Fiinoe'a  Idand  and  Cioakaloo,  «r 
tothatbalownthakttarand  Itoarind  Island.  FMnoe^ 
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Idaad  hM  Uw  form  of  AlwnMliM:  in  Mtendi  north  ud 
■oath  iaiiulii»«Ml  tbm  18  mUm <Mt  ud  wMt  tkam  tbt 
nortlwrn  ff<l«.  Tbwiils  flw  wmt  tlw  nlaml  fa  lovol  and 

lo',',-,  but  lo  .varil-  thf  fast  ii  i<!  liilly-  two  of  the  hilts  near 
Ihu  casiLrti  sliuru  risii  t,i  a  cotisjieratjlc-  elevation,  and  servo 
as  bf/UL':jii8.  NearU'  ilu;  i'.hiilr  ik1;iu'1  is  uuvitimI  ','.;[h  trees, 
uid  i»  only  inhabited  by  sotm  iihiiLimen.  The  Great  Chan- 
nel, between  Prince'i  Itlan  l  a:i  i  Crockatoa,  is  about  20 
milat  wide ;  and  although  without  aoundings  or  anchorage, 
it  itmvoh  fnauented.  bainf  the  widest  pasaage  of  the  strait, 
■nd  raoMrkaM  V  free  bcm  ttagar.  The  island  of  Crockatoa. 
extending  north-north-weat  «nd  aooth-iottth'east  about  6  or 
7  miles,  and  4  or  5  in  breadth,  rises  with  a  steep  asoent  on 
all  side»,  and  has  a  peak  at  its  southern  extremity,  which 
rises  to  a  jjreat  elevation,  so  as  i  i  l)u  loniidercd  the  Fair- 
way Mark  in  entertog  the  Strait  of  Suuda  from  the  west- 
ward. It  does  not  appear  to  be  inhabited.  The  channel 
Iwlwvea  Crookatoa  Md  TWnvind  Island  is  aliout  10  milM 
vide ;  and  as  It  haangnlir  amindings  from  18  to  S8  IktluMBt 
(mud),  svhero  ships  can  occasionally  anchor,  it  is  often  pre- 
ferred to  tlie  Great  Channel,  particularly  by  ships  working 
out  against  tlie  uesierly  monsoon.  Tamarind  Island,  or 
Pub  Bessy,  is  nearlv  ati  large  as  Crockatoa,  and  also  coniams 
a  high  peak  resembling  a  sugar-loaf.  The  channel  between 
Tamarind  Island  and  Pulo  Sebooko  is  only  three  miles  wide ; 
and  though  free  from  danger,  it  is  not  much  fi^uented. 
Pulo  Sebooko  is  smavwlukt  Ims  than  Taniaiiiid  Island;  but 
also  high,  and  aovered  wifH  wood.  Tlw  ebanoal  batwaen 
this  island  and  Rajn  n-i<;sa  Road  is  about  8  miles  wide,  and 
is  frequently  navij^ated  in  vessels,  relurninp  from  China,  as 
It  oRV;rs  a  more  speed)  vr.B.^-;.'  d  ii::i^;  tin;  norili-wcstera 
monsoon,  and  as  Raja  Bassa  Road  is  an  excellent  place  for 
procuring  good  water  and  provisions. 

Naarly  in  tha  eeutre  of  the  eastern  and  mora  nanvw jpor* 
tioD  of  At  strait  b  the  island  called  Tbwart-tlw-Way,  wbieh 
is  more  than  four  miles  long  from  south  to  north,  and  mo- 
derately elevated,  but  surrounded  by  a  sea  inconveniently 
deep  for  anciioring.  The  chaiinol  iirtwriir,  dus  nlruni  aad 
Sumatrn,  called  Zutphen  Chuiniel,  is  much  fiei|ut'iituu  in 
the  norih-wcst  tnonsoon  by  ships  from  the  China  Sea  bound 
westward.  At  other  seasons  the  preference  is  given  to  the 
awilham  ehaonel,  between  Thwart-the-Way  and  tha  coast 
of  Java*  wbieh  is  called  BanUm  ChaonaL  Botb  paiiataa 
are  ftom  any  danger,  except  near  the  ihoras  of  Java 
and  Sumatra,  where  there  art-  ini."  .^laI  ds  and  rockyahoals. 
The  tides  in  this  narrow  ptii:  uf  Suutia  Strait  seem  to  be 
aiiv  influenced  by  I'.iv  winds,  and  frequently  resi  rnlilo 
curreuts  more  than  regular  tides.  The  strongest  current 
oaaats  in  ZutphenChannal.  in  February  and  Marcli,  when  it 
runs  from  4  to  4^  miles  an  hour  to  tbo  weBt*soath-we8t,  and 
requires  great  caution  on  the  part  of  tin  Mf^sUot,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hog  Point,  the  most  soutbern  cape  of  Raja 
Bassa  peninsula.  At  other  timea  it  runs  about  3  miles  ua 
hour,  more  or  less.  In  Bantatr:  (^h.witu  !,  ruii!  near  the  island 
of  Tliwart-lho-Way,  its  velociiy  varits  between  2  and  3^ 
miles  an  hour;  but  near  the  coast  of  Java,  only  from  1  to 
St  miles.  The  ebb-tide  generally  lasts  fourteen  hours,  and 
batrong;  wbilat  the  dood-tide,  which  sets  to  the  north-east, 
ia  inoilMntOb  oieapt  duiing  Ibo  alMPgth  of  Iba  nortb^t 
nonaoon. 

Though  this  strait  is  the  maritime  high-road  which  con- 
nects the  most  populous  and  civilised  couiilriea  of  the  globe, 
there  ^s  no  town  on  its  shores,  not  even  a  largo  village, 
though  there  are  several  places  which  afford  safe  and  con- 
venient ancbonipe.  The  most  important  and  moKt  fre- 
quented are  Raja  Basse  Road,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lam- 
pone  Bay  in  Sumatra,  and  Anger  and  Mewen  Bay  in  Java. 

(Stavimbus's  FoifagutothtEattliidiett  and  Honboiigh's 
India  Directory.) 

SUNDAY,  the  first  day  of  the  week.  [Webk.)  Be- 
sides the  name  of "  Sunday'  (die*  talis),  it  was  called  by  the 
early  Christians  'the  Lord's  day'  (>)  »//i*pa  KVfHOKii,  dies 
domintcmt,  or  simply  ttifuue^  domimcai  from  Us  being  the 
day  on  which  the  rosorraetioa  of  Christ  took  place ;  and  it 
was  kapt  saaiad  in  eommemoration  of  that  avant*  [8ab- 
VATR.)  The  node  of  keeping  it  appears  to  bsva  varied  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  Christians.  In  the  first  ages  it  is 
very  improbable  that  they  abstained  entirely  from  worldly 
businers,  as  iht-  tiiiiu  ofiuanyof  them  was  iiul  sit  il'.eir  >iwii 
command.  They  »tiem  however,  as  far  as  it  Maspracticable, 
to  have  devoted  the  day  to  religious  worship.  For  thi«  pur- 
pose (bsf  w«fa  aoeusteaed  lo  Rssaa^bU  bsftic^  dajrbnsl^  j  afid 


we  may  infer  from  passages  in  the  AcU,  EpittUt,  and  ip 
Plinjp's  eabbrsted  Letter  to  Trajan,  that  singjuig  ttVUUMf 
reading  the  Scripturas,  prayer,  preaching,  and  ^  ed«bn« 

lion  (if  the  Liji'd's  sujipfr,  fu;-r[i<:il  ]:.;irt-.  of  these  Services. 

We  \i  ti;w  notices  ot  iiia  luudc  of  keeping  the  Sun- 
day durug  iha  first  three  centuries.  As  early  as  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  abstinence  from  worldly  business 
sevms  to  have  been  customary.  (Tertullian,  De  Orat,,  e. 
23.)  It  was  aooonnted  a  day  of  reioiciDg,  a  feast  and  not  a 
fast,  and  to  fast  upon  this  day  was  deemed  unlawful.  Upon 
it  the  Christians  prayed  standing,  instead  of  kneeling,  to 
intimate  the  elevation  of  their  hopes  through  their  Lord's 
resurrection.  The  public  worship  of  the  Christians  on  the 
Sunday  in  the  first  two  centuries  is  described  by  Justin 
Martyr  (Apology.),  whose  account  is  particularly  interesting, 
and  by  Tertullun  (Apotog.,  c  39 ;  compare  Boseb.,  hitL 
Bec^  iii.  3,  and  iv.  23.) 

As  soon  as  tba  Christian  reUgiMtoame  to  be  recognised  bf 
tbo  state*  laws  were  enacted  fbr  the  oifaeervanea  of  the  Snn- 
day;  Constantino  (in  321)  ordered  the  suspension  of  all  pro- 
ceedings in  the  courts  of  law,  except  the  manumission  of 
slaves,  and  of  all  other  business  except  agricultural  labour, 
which  wa.s  allowed  in  cases  of  necessity  {Cod.  Jtatin^  iii.,  tit. 
12,  §  2,  3  ;  Cod.  Theodot.,  viii.,  tit.  ti,  §  1,3);  and.  as  Euse- 
bius  tells  us  (Fit.  ConttuVin  18t  19,  20)  he  forbade  all  mili- 
tary exercises  on  Sunday.  The  laws  of  Constantino  were 
repeeled  by  siibeaqnaiit  WfUon,  witb  additions,  of  which 
one  of  the  most  important  Is  tbat  of  llieodositts  II.  (in  425), 

by  wliird  ilii-  games  and  theatrical  exhibitions  were  forbid- 
den on  Sunday.  (Cod.Theodo-s.,  xv.,  til,  7,  ^  1,  5.)  The  most 
strict  of  these  laws  is  that  of  Leo  and  Anthemius.  (46U.  Cod. 
JutUn.,  iii..  tit.  12,  ^  8.)  It  should  be  dbeecvedthst  theprovi- 
sioM  of  most  of  these  laws  extend  to  all  tbe  principal  aacNd 
days  observed  by  the  Choieb. 

In  all  Cbrlstutn  communities  the  Sunday  bee  been  ob- 
served wifii  more  or  less  strictness,  the  degrees  of  which 
seem  to  depend  on  three  different  views  which  are  held 
respecting  its  character.  Some  regard  all  iho  pr  mm  oris 
of  the  fourth  commandment  as  extending  to  it,  admutuig 
however  an  exception  in  the  ca.sc  of  '  works  of  necessity  and 
mercy others  agree  with  these  in  abstaining  from  worldly 
bosiness  and  amusements,  because  they  think  that  onlV 
tbns  esn  the  nund  be  fitted  for  the  religious  icfviaes  wbicfc 
are  dbaerved  on  diis  day ;  while  otbere.  viewing  it  as  a  day 
of  rejoicing,  a  Christian  fc^iivn!,  dpvotr  n  pnrt  of  tiie  day 
to  religious  worship,  and  the  remainder  to  rurrcation.  To 
these  \'i'-«'s  iji.^jlu  to  be  added  a  fourth,  whit-h,  tlnniL':li  nerer 
adopted,  we  believe,  by  any  church,  has  been  the  opini<jn  of 
many  eminent  theologians,  namely,  that  there  is  no  divme 
authority  for  making  a  distinction  between  Sunday  and 
other  days.  The  diseussion  of  tbis  question  has  been  re- 
ferred to  under  SAsaATR. 

(Mosheim's  EeUti.  Hiti^  cent,  i.,  pt.  ii..  c  4 ;  cent,  ii^  pt. 
ii..  c.  4;  cent.iT.,pt.iiHe.4;NeaiiderbOMCsMalli;i.pL8i8; 

ii.,  p.  640.) 

SUNDAY,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  a  day  kept  holy  by 
Christians,  llie  common  law  is  silent  as  to  the  ob'-crN-ance 
of  Sunday,  and  it  seems  once  to  have  been  the  practice  not 
only  to  cxetciae  worldly  callings  on  tbat  dsy,  but  also  aape- 
cially  to  devote  some  pert  of  It  at  least  to  sports  andju- 
tiraes,  such  as  now  prevail  in  Continental  countries,  both 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  This  practice  continued 
till  some  time  after  the  Reformation.  Plays  arc  said  to 
have  been  performtid  on  Sundays  at  the  court  of  Eltsabeib, 
and  even  of  Charles  I.  The  first  restriction  thatappears 
among  the  printed  statutes  is  by  the  27  Hen.  Tl„  e. 
which  enacts  that  all  fairs  aud  markets  Iwld  00  flnn^ys 
shall  cease  (tlxe  four  Sundays  in  harvest  OMMptedJit  on  pam 
of  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods  exposed  tat  sale.  Iranie* 
diately  after  the  Rt-formaiion  in  England  the  legislature 
rugulated  the  observance  of  Sunday.  The  first  statute  rela- 
tive to  the  subject,  the  i  and  6  Ed.  VI.,  c.  -t,  recites  thai 
there  is  not  any  certain  time,  or  definite  number  of  daya^ 
prescribed  in  scripture  to  be  kept  as  holy-days,  but  tbe  ap- 
pointment of  them  is  lelk  to  tbe  churen.  to  be  amigned  in 
every  country  by  the  diecrslion  of  the  miers  and  tha  minis- 
ters thereof.  (It  is  said  to  have  been  debated  at  Geneva 
whether  the  Reformed,  for  tha  purpose  of  estranging  them- 
i^slvos  more  r  urii|  Ii  i(  U'  flrom  tbo  Romish  church,  ^liu  jld 
not  adopt  Thursday  as  the  Obristian  Sabbath.)  Tbe  sla- 
tut*:  pro'^ceds  to  enact  that  certain  days  mentioned,  such  as 
QhtiftiBM  Oaf,  Qood  ftiday.  Ite.,  and  all  Siindajn  in  tbe 
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fear,  shall  be  kept  holy-days ;  but  it  provideB  that  in  hnrrcjt, 
or  any  other  time  when  necessity  shall  require.       k  ii  l  )f 
work  may  be  done  upon  those  days.   No  penalty  w  uii.i  ht  J 
to  the  infringement  of  this  act.    It  ii  satd  to  have  been 
drawn  up  under  the  inipection  of  Cranmer.  By  the  I  Eliz.. 
c.  2,  ali  persons  banng  no  lawful  or  reaaonaU*  neuM  to 
bo  ibwnt,  are  to  roMrt  to  their  aocustomad  fttish  ehiudk 
\  on  8un  days,  or  to  fovftil  twelve  )IMM^  vhich  was 
ilo  Wore  justicei.  The  party  so  oibnding  is  also 
made  amenable  to  ecclesiastical  censure,  but  is  only  liable 
to  one  punishment,  be  it  eeclesiastical  or  civil.    Soon  after 
(his  ticiL'  tlu:  Puritans  and  other  strict  religionists  attained 
political  mdueuce.   Heyiin,  in  bis  answer  to  Burton  (1636), 
says  that  their  speculations  about  Sunday  were  first  broached 
about  tuij  joon  bolbio,  ond  tlMt  in  none  of  tbo  fatbe(%  not 
tbo  oarlr  Mttlioritieo  of  tlio  diaidi,«pn  anjtbing  of  iho  kind 
be  found.   They  appear  to  hnve  ontortained  a  greater  pre- 
dilection for  the  history  and  economy  of  the  Jews,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament,  than  li  ul  lii^hcrto  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  Christian  world.    Borro^mi?  ils  phTBseolo^, 
they  styled  and  considered  themselves  God's  people,  while 
they  bestowed  upon  their  enenites  the  title  of  £(,'yptians  and 
AlMnlokllOS  At  the  same  time  they  began  to  style  Sunday, 
a  Imrm  which  tbtv  thou^t  profioM.  m  darivod  fkom  Smumi 
idolotiy,  tbo  *  Samfh,*  or  *Tbe  Lori's  Dit,*  naam  wbieb 
are  not  used  in  the  statutes  previous  to  tliat  period.  In 
accordance  with  this  mode  of  thinking,  they  seem  to  have 
been  of  opinion  that  thcChrisiian  Sunday  ought  to  be  ob- 
served iu  the  same  maua«r  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath.   It  was 
with  t  view  to  counteract  such  opinions,  that,  in  1618, 
JinciL  wrote  his  '  Book  of  Sporti»  in  which  he  declares 


that  dandng.  archery,  leaping,  waltinR,  May-games,  Wbit- 
tttfr'alfls  (*  ales.'  Warton  aoyitiowni  'tetifiU^  and  raoiris- 
daneea  w«e  lawful,  and  that  no  aueb  boneit  mb'th  or  recrea- 
tion should  be  forbidden  to  his  subjects  on  Sun  lavs  after 
eveoini^  service.  He  says  the  prohibition  of  ibera  led  to 
filthy  tippling  and  drunkenness.  Before  his  time  the  prac- 
tice of  archery  on  holy-days  bad  been  enjoined  by  various 
acts  of  parliament ;  and  butts  wora  direetod  to  be  set  up  for 
tbat  parpoMb  at  wbieh  tbo  pariabioncn  vara  to  iboot  aftar 
divina  Mrtiee.  Jamai  bowavw  rastniu  Fnpiib  roeoiantt 
trom  such  liberty,  as  being  unworthy  of  it  from  not  having 
attended  church,  and  commands  each^ parish  to  use  such  ro- 
<Teatiun8  by  itself,  and  prohibits         uniu'.vful  ^'arues,  such 

.  as  bear-baiting,  buil-baiting,  interludes,  and  bowling  by  tlia 
meaner  sort.  The  '  Book  of  Sports'  was  re-publtshed  by 
Charles!,  in  1638.  (5  '  Harleian  Miscellany.*  75.)  The  Puri- 
tans however  becoming  the  stronger  party,  their  opinions 
fraiailad.  and  thna  follovad  a  laud  tMccession  of  enact- 
nonto  in  flmberanee  oftbem.  Ike  1  Ch.  I,  o.  l.  enacts 
that  there  shal!  Ije  n  concourse  of  people  out  of  their 
own  parishes  on  '.hi:  Lord's  duy  for  any  sports  or  pas- 
times, and  thaL  n  j  unlawful  games,  such  as  bear-bailing, 
&c,  shall  bo  held  in  any  parisbes,  imder  a  penalty  of 
3«.  4d.  for  each  offence.  The  3  Cb.  I«  c.  1»  anacta 
tbat  no  canier  witb  any  bona  or  honei,  nor  WMBonnan. 
canaaa,  vabimat^  nor  dravon.  aball  travat  on  tte  Lord's 
day,  under  a  penalty  of  20«. ;  and  prohibits  butchers  from 
killini;  on  that  day.  But  the  most  important  statute  on  the 
subject  is  29  Ch.  II..  c.  7,  which  enacts  (sect.  1)  that  no 
traaeaman,  artificer,  workman,  labourer,  or  other  person 
whatsoever,  shall  do  or  cxcrciAO  any  worldly  labour  or  busi- 
n«^  or  work  of  their  ordinary  callings  on  the  Lord's  day 
(worbsof  necessity  and  charity  only  excepted);  and  it  pro- 
Ubiti  tba  mla  and  Jiawking  of  wares  and  goods.  Sect.  2 
{MobiUts  dioven,  borse-isourscrs,  waggoners,  butchers,  hig- 
glers, and  their  servnnls  from  travelling,  and  tin-  u  cf 
boats,  wheriies,  lij{hl«ra,  or  barges,  except  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  By  sect  3  tbe  dre^Miig  of  meat  in  famthes,  the 
dre&aing  and  selling  it  in  inns,  cook-shops,  or  victuailing- 
bouses.  and  crying  milk  before  nine  and  after  four,  are  ex- 
erted from  the  operation  of  tbe  act.  By  sect.  6  penoni 
ara  prahflritad  ftom  cerving  or  cxicatin^  any  pwnaM>  iiar> 
lant,  &c  (except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of 
tbe  peace)  on  toe  Lord's  day :  the  service,  &&  is  made  void, 
and  the  person  serring  it  is  made  liablo  todoimgt^  as  if 
he  had  acted  without  anv  writ.  &c. 

By  the  lU  and  II  W.  111.,  c.  24,  roaokerol  are  permitted 
to  be  sold  before  and  sfter  divine  wrvioe  on  Stenmyit  *Qd 
Ibrty  watermen  are  allon^«<i  to  ply  bttwaan  VaudMU  and 
LioMbouie.  Tbe  21  Geo.  III., «.  49,  anaots  that  no  bouse, 
fee  ehiU  ba  opw  ht  any  pnUia  anMttabuaent  or  uauM- 


if  jrij,  and  are  compeUable  to  drive  on  Sundays. 
.IV,  c.  19,  empowers  tbe  court  of  aldermen,  or 


ment,  or  Ar  pmblidjr  dchatiiig  an  wuj  Mlqaot,  an  0M 

days. 

The  7  and  ■  Or  i.  III.,  c 75,  repeals  thatpart  of  29  Ch.  11 
which  reUUs  to  travelling  by  water.  By  34  Geo.  III.,  c.  6:, 
bakers  are  enabled,  between  nine  and  one  o'clock  on  Sun- 
dayi,  to  bake  for  pereooa  things  which  are  brought  to  tbair 
oren.  By  i  and  2  W.  IV..  a.  SS,  driven  of  badcney-car- 
rta^  an  ' 
The  3  W. 

two  justices,  to  roKulate  the  route  of  stage-carriages,  raiiie, 
&C.UU  Suntlay$.  These  two  statutes  relate  to  London  only. 
Tbe  3 and  4  W.  IV.,  e.  31, provides  that  the  election  of  corpo- 
rate officers,  &c.,  reoairsa  to  be  held  on  any  particular  daj, 
shall  uke  place  on  Satnrdays  or  Mondayi^  vbOB  flw  dajr 
•pecified  in  tbo  act  bnpant  to  ba  a  Sondiv. 

Under  tbeee  enaetoianto  tlw  conrteliave  detamfned 
that  a  contract  or  sale  which,  though  madr^  on  Sunday,  is 
not  in  tbe  exercise  of  the  ordinary  culluig  ul  the  parties,  is 
valid.  Thus  a  contract  of  hiri:i^  between  a  farmer  and  a 
labourer,  aud  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  a  Sunday,  have 
been  held  to  be  good.  The  owner  of  a  stage-coaoh  is  not 
included  within  the  provisions  of  any  of  tbe  statutes  on  tlw 
subject,  the  words  '  other  penon  Waatever,'  in  29  Ch.  IL, 
being  restricted  in  aaplication  to  penone  of  Uie  sane  classee 
as  tboie  enumeralcd  by  name.  An  action  therefore  may 
be  maintained  against  him  for  neglecting  to  tnl;n  a  pLi^,s,eii- 
ger.  Only  one  offence  can  be  committed  by  the  same 
party  against  tbe  provisions  of  29  Ch.  II.,  &  y,  bj  aUfw 
using  his  ordinary  calling  on  a  Sunday. 

(CSm.,  Dig.,  tit  •  TenpSi'B.  3  ;  Bums's  Juttice.  tit.  '  Sun- 
day ;•  Heylin's  Hittoty  qf  the  Sabbath  ;  D'laraaU's  Obi.  m 
Jamtal.i 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS.  [Schools.] 
SUN  DERBUNDS.  (Hindustan,  p.  21 7.] 
SUNDERLAND,  a  parliamentary  btirough,  partly  in  the 
eastern  division  of  Chester  ward,  but  chielly  in  the  northern 
division  of  Easington  ward,  in  the  county  of  Durham;  367^ 
miles  from  tbe  General  Post-office,  Lundun;  namelv,  by 
railway  to  Warrington,  191  miles;  and  from  tbence  to  Man* 
cheater,  19i  miles;  Normanton,  AO  milas;  York,S3|niil«: 
Darlington,  44f  miles;  and  Btoekton,  ISmttes;  in  til  940j^ 
miles  by  railwa)' ;  and  from  Stockton  27  miles  ^ty  coach  to 
Sunderland.  iTie  distance  by  the  conch-road  through 
Barnet,  Baldock.  Alconbury,  Stamford,  Newark.  Doncaster, 
Boroughbridge,  Tbirsk,  and  Stockton  is  only  about  269  mites. 

The  parliamentary  borough  of  Sunderland  contprebends 
the  parish  of  Sunderland;  the  townships  of  Bishop  Wear* 
mouth  and  Bishop  Wearmoalh  Pans,  on  tbe  louln  side  of 
the  river  Wear,  in  Basinaton  ward;  and  tbe  townships  of 
Monk  Weannontb,  Monk  Wearmoulb  Sbore^  and  South- 
wick,  on  the  north  pido  of  xVr  river,  in  Chester  ward.  The 
area  of  the  borougii  is  tutiiiiiiied  at  $095  acres  {Report  qf 
the  Commintioners  (J  the  Boundurxet  v/  Municipal  CorpO' 
rations),  or  5215  acres,  according  to  tbe  statement  given  tn 
the  Population  Returns;  witb  a  popnlatian,  in  1831,  «f 
40.7U,  thus  distributed  :— 
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Northern  or  Ifonk  Weormontti  was  a  place  of  some  note 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  period.  A  monas- 
tery was  foondcd  here  in  the  year  6/i  ;  and  it  is  probable 
there  had  been  a|>reviOUS  monusiic  foundation  here,  but  of 
short  duration.  1  he  monastery  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
in  tbe  ninth  century,  and  the  site  remained  daaolale  above 
two  bnndred  years,  tiU  sfter  tba  Norman  conqnast,  when 
it  was  netored,  but  wes  soon  after  ledueed  to    a  roll  <^ 


the  monastery  of  St  Ciithbert,  Durham.  The  revenues  of 
the  cell  at  the  dissolution  were  only  25/.  8«.  4d.  clear.  The 
first  notice  of  South  or  Bishop  Wearmouth  is  in  a  charter 
of  Hugh  i*ud«ey,  bishop  of  Durham,  towards  the  close  o 
the  twelfth  century,  recognising  a  borough  in  tbe  parish, 
and  granting  privileges  to  the  burgesses  similar  to  those  of 
tba  burgesses  of  Newcastle.  The  borough  is  in  tbe  chsrter 
termed  Wsremue  (Wearmouth),  but  it  appears  from  its 
vary  ongio  to  hav«  bpd  aito  th«  nsma  o(  9up4erls«4> 
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ooal  began,  and  tljo  town  of  Sunderlantl  increase!  considera- 
bly. In  A.D.  163-1  il  received  a  new  charter  of  incorporation 
fri)ra  Bislidp  Morton.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  it  was 
garrisoned  for  lh&  parliament,  and  iiereral  smart  bkirmi^hes 
«oro  fought  near  it. 

The  panih  of  Sunderland,  which  waa  formed  in  1719  by 
detaching  a  part  of  Bishop  Wearroouth.  occupies  the  point  of 
I»adat  the  touth aids oflboaiootb  of  the  Wear,  and,  with  the 
•xeeption  of  thelowiMBOin-  or  oonmon  of  70  aem,  it  covered 
with  bouses,  all  of  them  of  considerable  age.  There  is  onu 
street,  broad  and  handjrtJine,  coiiimunicatin<r  with  the  High- 
Itreut  of  Bishop  Wearmouth,  and  Imed  with  good  houses: 
the  other  streets  ara  merely  narrow  lanes,  so  doni»cly  peopled 
m  to  b*  dirty,  and,  apparently  at  least,  unhealthy.'  Bi»hap 
Wcsnnoulh  was  some  time  UQce  a  distinct  towa  from  8ud- 
dcrlaod,  bat  the  prograaa  of  bailding  haa  vniiad  th«m :  the 
High-street  of  Wearmouth  and  of  Sunderland  form  onu-  line 
extending  above  a  mile  in  length  from  north-Donh-eust  to 
«outh-south-wost.  The  newer  pm  ;  of  the  town  adjoining 
Sunderland  has  good  streets  and  excellent  huuies:  the 
wealthier  classes  reside  hero.  Bishop  Wearmouth  is  rapidly 
increasing;  several  new  streets  have  been  recently  built,  or 
are  in  course  of  building.  The  principal  strecU  in  Sunder- 
land and  Bishop  Weanaouth  are  payea  and  lighted.  Bishop 
Wotmouth  Pkns  oomprahends  a  amalt  but  densely  peopled 

f«rt  along  the  bank  of  thi>  river:  ii  }■■'->  r:lass  houses  and 
ron-worlui  for  the  miuuifacture  of  arl.cles  rerjinred  by  the 
shippin)^.  Monk  Weartnoulh  Shore  is  immediately  opposite 
to  Sunderland  and  a  part  of  Bishop  Wearmouth  ;  it  has  a 
dense  population,  but  few  of  the  higher  class.  Monk  Wear- 
mouth adjoins  Mi  nk  Wearmouth  Shore,  but  lies  back  from 
the  river.  On  the  bank  of  the  river,  tmlf  a  mile  higher  up 
than  Monk  WearnouUi.  and  oxteoding  inland,  is  South- 
wick;  and  opposito  South wiek.  in  the  township  of  Bishop 
Wearmou'l),  ii  ihe  hamlet  of  Deptford,  which  is  from  a 
quarter  to  iuili  st  mile  di>iant  fiom  Bishop  Wearmouth  town. 

The  river  is  cro?5se<l  by  an  iron  bridge  of  one  arch,  erected 
near  the  clo«aof  ttie  last  century.  The  abutments  are  piers 
of  nearly  solid  masonry,  twenty-fuur  CsOt  in  thickness,  forty- 
two  fsei  ^oad  at  bottom,  and  thirly-tavian  utlM  lop;  the 
•reh  ia  of  iron,  and  Ibnna  the  aegnentof  a  laifa  eit«1«,tiav* 
ing  a  spall  of  236  feet:  the  height  above  low-water  is  no  feet 
to  the  sprm»  and  94  (bet  to  the  centre  of  the  urch,  !>o  <hat 
ships  of  310  tons  pass  under  it  very  readily  by  lowemif; 
their  top  gallant  roasts.  The  superstructure  is  of  timber 
planked  over,  with  flagged  foot-paths  and  iwn  bn^^lndlWi 
The  oust  of  this  bridge  waa  as  follows 
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passengers.    A  wet-dock,  containing  an  area  of  nearlj 
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Materials  for  the  bridge 
LalMHir.  flmtki  boata. 
fte.  

Interest  of  capital  dur- 
ing building  . 

Purchase  of  Sunder- 
land Ferry 

Purobaee  of  P«nn  Ferry 
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1^999  »  9 
9,889   9  9 


Total  amount  .  .  61,Sfio  0  0 
Above  the  bridge,  on  the  Bishop  Wearmouth  siile.  are 
very  extensive  slaiths  fur  shippmi;  coals,  belonging  to  the 
trustees  of  the  late  couoiesa  of  Durham  and  the  Helton  Coal 
Company ;  and  on  the  opposite  &ide  other  straiths,  belonging 
to  Messra.  Pemberton  and  Co.  Their  pit  is  distant  only  a 
«lbw  bandied  ynrda.  It  n  the  deepest  in  England,  being 
989  btbonn  below  the  surface.  A  little  way  higher  up  are 
the  bottUh-vorka  of  Ayre's  Quay.  The  local  staiths  of  tbe 
Durham  and  Sunderland  Railvv  iy  Compuny  nre  situated 
on  the  lowest  reach  of  the  river  on  the  SundcVland  side. 
This  Company  conveys  the  coals  of  vanous  collieries  in  the 
vicinity  of  tiie  raUway,  which  extends  nearly  to  i>iarhara  ; 
and  being  connected  with  other  nilwajrs  in  the  southern 
Mrt  of  tlw  «ottii9,  it  hw  nlas  « 


eight  acres,  with  a  tidal  basin  attached  to  it  of 
acre,  has  been  lately  constructed  by  a  pritate  compnoy  M 
the  low  (rround  between  Monk  Wearmouth  Shorn  end  tlie 
sea,  on  tbe  northern  side  of  the  rifer»nn4  near  tbe  enlranre 
to  the  harbonr.  An  opening  haa  been  made  through  the 
North  Ric  to  communicate  with  the  river.  A  branch  rail- 
way from  the  dock  joins  the  Brandling  Junction  Railway, 
which  again  is  connected  with  the  Newcastle  and  Carkile 
Railway  ;  and  thus  a  communication  i»  established  between 
the  Irish  Sea  and  the  German  Ocean. 

Sunderland  church  is  a  spacious  brick  building.  eraelM 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  cei  tury,  with  a  square  to««r. 
There  is  an  fptMopal  ebapel,  enaled  in  1 769.  near  the  eait 
end  of  the  town-moor;  and  •  ne«  church  has  been  erected 
within  tbe  last  few  years  with  the  aid  of  the  parliamentury 
commisiiuners.  The  church  of  Bishop  Wearmouth  was  very 
much  altered  iti  the  early  part  of  the  present  century;  the 
chancel  is  untient.  and  has  a  One  east  window  divided  into 
five  iis^hts  wall  tracery.  There  are  three  episcopal  chapelt 
in  the  parish:  one  of  these  it  at  Rvhopo,  not  in  the  borough 
of  Sunderland ;  the  uthera  are  within  the  borongb.  Monk 
Wawwouth  church  ii  »  mutilated  and  irrpRutar  buildmi;, 
but  bat.  especially  in  tbe  tower,  some  verv  anucnt  feature*. 
There  is  an  episcopal  chapel  in  Monk  Wearmi.uth  parish. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  dissenting  pbces  of 
worship. 

There  are  a  custom-houae,  an  excise-office,  and  an  ex- 
change: the  last  ia  a  neat  building,  erected  nearly  thirty 
yeara  ainoe.  and  compriaae  n  niereb«nt>'  milk,  eommercial 
roooit  news-room,  auction-nart.  and  juatiee^rootn.  On  the 
town-moor  of  Sunderland  are  extensive  barracks.  There 
a(««  theatre  and  an  assembly-room.  There  arc  also  baths 
adjoining  the  town  moor,  aiid  at  Ilcndon,  a  little  way 
south  of  the  town,  where  baihuig-machiiies  are  much  used 
in  thesoason.  There  are  a  commodious  and  spacious  market; 
and  waterworks  and  gaa-works  on  a  large aenle.  Anew 
cemetery  has  latch  been  formed  in  a  deep  mine  eoLtigooua 
to  the  town  of  Biahop  Wcarmoutb,  ealled  the  Rector's  Oill. 
There  be*  been  lately  ereeted  in  Bishop  Wearmouth  at 
elegant  building,  called  the  Athcnirum,  contnining  a  largt 
hall,  with  lecture  theatre,  museum,  library,  and  other  apart> 
menis  ftr  litetniy  wd  edantillc  nnrpoeei.  It  eoet  abont 

5U00/. 

The  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  port  and  har- 
bour  of  Sunderland  are  entirely  owing  to  tbe  exertion*  of 
commnsionera  who  have  been  appointed  under  aueeessire 
acta  of  pnrliament  for  levying  certain  dues  and  a{)plying 
then  to  the  cleansing  ^ncl  improving  of  tite  harbour. '  Of 
late  years  the  amounts »f  these  dues  averages  annually  about 
16.0U(.i/.    These  wo.ks,  and  particularly  the  construrtion  of 
piers  on  b.  ;lj  -  .  !  ,      ;he  mouth  of  the  river,  have  had  M 
great  an  effect  in  improving  the  port,  that  ships  drawing 
from  15  to  18  feet  of  water  caa  now  enter  and  depart  ftom 
the  harbour  with  great  nlbty.  The  building  of  the  south 
pier  was  one  or  the  ilrat  opeiationa  of  the  eommissionera. 
It  waa  eoomenced  in  1 723.  and  was  extended  in  various 
Jtngihs  fhiin  time  to  time.     In  1746  it  was  333  yards 
long  and  30  feet  broad,  built  entirely  of  stone.    The  north 
pier  was  commenced   in   1786  with  timber  or  carcase- 
work,  but  a  length  of  700  feet  of  this  pier  was  afterwards 
built  with  masonry  upon  |»les.    In  the  beginning  of 
this  centuiy  both  piera  war*  very  oensiderablv  extended ; 
but  being  executed  in     suneilcial  manner,  they  soon 
ahowed  sympioma  of  decay,  and  it  was  considered  nccessarr 
to  rebuild  the  eastern  or  seaward  portion  of  both  of  them'. 
In  1821  that  celebrated  cnfjitieer  the  late  Mr.  Rennic  re- 
c«)mmeiided  ccriam  lines  to  be  adopted;  and  230  yards 
of  the  s.iuth  pier  wall  was  built  under  the  auperinten- 
dence  of  Mr.  Mitton,  then  engineer  to  th*  commissioners,  in 
a  very  substantial  manner  with  ashlar  masonry  in  Uoeky 


of  stone  varying  from  4  to  7  tone  in  weight.  Tfm  wall 
properly  baok«d  with  rubble-atone.  The  top  of  this  portion 
of  the  pier  is  about  49  Ibet  hi  width,  divided  into  two  parts 
the  one  raised  about  1  feet  above  the  other  as  a  promena.. 
A  hand.sorne  parafiet  disides  lite  raised  platform  from  th 
rubble  backing,  h  is  now  having  its  exterior  surface 
rough-paved  wuh  the  largest  and  heaviest  blocks.  The 
whole  breadth  of  the  pier  from  the  harbour- wall  to  tbe  foot 
of  the  glaau,  in  tbe  wideat  part,  is  290  feet.  Tbe  leneth 
oftU*  rtw  to  iu  jresent  aaatan  «xtninityie9«9  ya^ 
XI*  atmam  ^  c*ih*Ma9k.  mat  kn*  bwnftr.Hw  M 
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tM  J9un  in  course  of  beiog  rebuilt,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Murray,  the  present  engineer  to  the  commiuioDers, 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  south  pier  juMdoeeribed» 

and  the  works  are  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  eondurion. 

The  length  nf  the  norlh  pier  from  il-t  west  lo  its  east  head  is 
590  yards.  Near  the  termination  of  the  north  pier,  in  llie  year 
1802,  tliere  was  built  an  elegant  octagonal  iiglilhouso  of  i>o- 
lished  stone,  62  feet  in  height  from  the  cornice  to  the  surface 
of  the  pier,  which  is  here  12  feet  aboiTOhigh-waterof  ordinary 
■^nj^tidos.  The  top  of  tbo  doaw  wn  Iftftot  above  the  cor- 
nieev  making  a  total  height  of  78  CBOt.  fti  breadth  at  the  base 
wa«  15  feet,  and  9  feet  at  the  cornice.  It  was  lighted  with 
coal-ga^  from  nine  patent  burncnt  with  parabolic  rcHectors. 
This  lighthouse  stood  in  the  direrl  line  uf  the  new  (lier, 
and  it  wan  intended  in  the  course  uf  lime  tu  take  it  down 
and  rebuild  it  in  a  proper  situation.  But  in  the  beginniiiK 
of  1841  an  alarming  breaeh  took  place  in  the  old  pier,  con- 
tiguous to  the  site  of  the  lighthouse,  which  naae  it  im- 
patMiT*  either  to  take  down  tba  buUdiog  or  lo  repair  the 
pter  in  an  expensive  manner.  M r.lffurtay,  the  engineer,  sug- 
pe<ited  to  the  commissioners  the  removal  of  it  m  an  enliie 
blate  to  the  ex'^tern  extremity  of  iho  new  pier,  a  d  stance  of 
nearly  I  jO  )ards.  lii  Apiil,  1841,  the  Board  deci'lLJ  tliai 
be  should  commence  uperations.  On  the  15tb  of  June  the 
masons  began  to  cut  bules  for  the  receplion  of  a  cradle,  or 
platform  of  timber,  whieb  waa  tbtaaded  through  the  build- 
ing balk  aAer  balk.  TUstradla  vaa  aupported  upon  bearers 
with  about  t50  wheels  of  east- iron  of  6  inches  diameter, 
which  were  made  to  traverse  on  eight  different  lines  of  rail«. 
The  shaft  of  the  linhihiniHt!  wa-i  tied  trijji-iher  wiili  hfituls 
and  its  eight  sides  were  supported  with  limber  braces 
from  the  cradle  u|iwaids  lo  iho  cornice.  On  the  '2nd 
and  7th  of  Aueust  the  buildiujj  was  carried  28  feet  6 
incites  in  a  north-easterly  direction  on  to  the  new  pier: 
it  than  took  till  the  30th  of  August  to  ahora  up  the  tim- 
beta  and  ehanga  the  diraetion  of  the  raih  to  carry  it  to 
the  eastward.  On  the 4lltof  October  it  was  finally  hrou^-lit 
to  its  destination  in  the  centre  of  the  new  pier-heiiJ  ;  and 
the  limbers  hare  been  since  removed,  and  the  inawnry 
underset  with  solid  stone  and  potzuolana  mortar.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  crack  in  any  part  of  the 
building.  The  light  was  exhibited  nightly  during  the  ope- 
ntioa  or  nmovaL  The  gross  weight  moved  was  338  tons. 
Tkia  WM  aiMlad  by  time  wiodiaa  And  upon  the  pier  a 
Ihtle  wajr  to  front  of  tbo  bufldinfc,  and  these  were  connected 
with  the  cradle  above  mentioned  by  ropes  pa-isiii^i;  through 
twofold  and  ihreetold  sheaves.  Ten  men  to  each  winch 
were  employed  to  carry  the  building  forward  when  it  was 
required.  The  total  sum  expended  on  this  work  was  827/. 
The  original  cost  of  tb»  bmiil^  ill  1802.  was  upwards  of 
1469/.  Mr.Murray  baitBiiMe  tba  oomplatioD  of  this  under- 
taking, roeeivod  tba  tbanka  of  tba  Board  of  Commiaiioaaffa 
for  his  exertions,  and  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  lOU/. 
has  been  presented  to  him  as  a  further  acknowledgment  of 
Ids  services  on  that  occasion. 

The  principal  manuractures  of  "  "-'p-land  arc  of  bottle 

and  flint  glass,  anchors,  eiinin-cab  a  other  iron  goods 

for  ship^,  and  cordage.  Ship-buildir.g  is  carried  on  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other  seaport  of  the  British  em- 

E%  Upwards  of  300  abipa  of  varioua  bnnbaaa  were 
oeboa  do  ri  n  g  t  he  year  1 839.  Pigot's  *  Directory*  for  1 83  4 
enumerates  about  a  hutidred  and  thirty  fiims  enf^aged 
in  business  in  cuDnoctuin  with  this  branch  of  industry,  as 
ship-builders,  lw}ai  bii  klers.  chain-cable  manufacturers, 
sail-cloth  manufacturers,  anchor  and  ship  smilbs,  rope, 
tail*  mast,  block,  or  pump  makers ;  beetdea  ship  owners, 
bvokarib  and  chandlera.  Some  of  the  ropewalks  are  on 
a  very  largo  aealei.  Briek>making,  digging  coal,  and  the 
quarrying  of  grindstonea  are  earned  on  in  the  neiKhbour- 
nood ;  and  there  are  copperas-works,  brass-foundries,  potte- 
ries, liai-manufact  iru  >,  lime- works,  timber-yards, saw  mills. 
Hour  mills,  tan  yards,  and  breweries.  The  town  is  however 
more  important  from  its  commerce  than  its  manufactures, 
j  In  shipping  cual  it  is  exceeded  only  by  ibe  port  of  New- 
1  eastle.  and  lately  perhaps  by  SloekUW.  Tba  atata  «f  the 
aoal-lndo  in  i838-«  waa  aa  foUewa  .— 


Shipped  ooostwise 

*  |9  fcffjgn  paiti 


Ton,. 
308,168 


1839. 
Tnn.. 

370,620 


The  export  of  lime  is  another  principal  branch  *f  trade 
also  the  export  of  glass  and  grindstones.  The  imports  are 
tiaibtr  and  iron  nrpn  the  Baltic;  butter,  eheese,  and 
flax  ftom  Rottand;  and  a  Tar'.ity  of  goods  brought  coast- 
wise. A  considerable  fishery  is  carried  on.  The  number 
of  registered  vessels  heloiiginK  lo  the  port  in  1832  was  728, 
ihcir  tonnage  )  'i':i,.iO!i  ;  the  nambcr  of  men  composing  their 
crews  57'iti.  Tliere  are  six  banking  eslablishments.  TilO 
market,  formerly  held  on  Friday,  is  now  on  Saturday:  thoft 
ia  alio  a  cattle-market,  and  thara  am  two  yearly  faink 

Tba  living  of  Snodarland  ia  a  raelor^f,  voitod  vlth  tba 
cbapelry  of  the  Episcopal  chapel:  the  joint  fliaar  yearly 
raluo  is  386/„  with  a  glebe-house.  The  living  of  Bishop 
Wearmoulh  is  a  rfctorv  (to  which  mu>  of  the  Episrripal 
chapels  in  the  borough  is  united),  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  289y/,  with  a  glebe-house.  The  living  of  Monk  Wear- 
mouth  is  a  parochial  chapelry,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
225/.  Monk  Wearroouth  is  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Chaatar; 
Sunderland  and  Biahop  Waanaonth  in  tba  rmral  daoMry 
of  Basington:  all  am  in  the  aidideaeonry  and  dioeaaan 
Durham. 

Sunderland  was  made  a  Parliamr'ntary  borough  by  the 
RLform  Acl  ;  and  its  boumiariL^.  ij^iven  above)  were  doler- 
iniiied  by  the  Bouudarv  Act.  It  returns  two  members.  The 
number  of  voters  00  th«  ngiataTi  in  l83S>t,waa  MM:  ia 
18a9-4«.  16&7. 

The  eotporatlon  of  Snhdorland  bad  gona  naarly  into  di»> 
use  at  the  time  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act :  the  corpo- 
rate body  consisted  of  twelve  freemen  and  eighteen  stallin- 

gers :  ihey  had  no  jurir.dution  or  municipal  authority: 
they  held  ihe  town-raoor  and  some  other  property  of  little 
account:  the  paving,  lighiinp,  watcbmp,  and  cleaning  the 
town  were  executed  under  a  local  act.  By  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  the  parliamentary  boundaries  were  adaplad  ht 
tboM  of  tba  municipal  botougb,  which  waa  to  havn  a  cam* 
minion  of  the  peace,  and  to  M  divided  into  seven  wardi, 
with  i-l  aldernun  and  42  councillors.  Tlie  Comnjissioners 
of  the  Houndiiie^t  of  Municipal  Corporations  have  recom- 
mended a  more  contr.icied  banndaiji  and  n  diviaion  into 

six  wards  instead  of  seven. 

Then-  uire  in  the  burough,  in  1834,  one  infant  and  one 
dame-school,  with  136  children  (57  boys  and  79  giilal; 
ninaty-aavaa  day-achcola  of  ell  sons,  with  42M  ehildran 
( 246  ft  boys  and  1 752  girbw  and  38  ehildran  of  eex  not  lUted  U 
two  of  the  day-schoou  were  also  Sunday  aeboolM,  and  wera 
attended  on  Sumlay  by  Su.'i  children  (301  boys  and  204 
girls).  There  were  also  Iwenly-flve  Sunday-schools,  with 
33()7  chil'iren,  namely  lfil7  boys  and  17.iu  girls.  There 
were  an  auxiliary  Bible  society,  a  ladies'  church  missionary 
awaaiation,  a  religious  trad  nciety,  an  infirmary,  a  dispen- 
mrf,  nnntioua  abnahooaa^  and  friendly  and  benefit  aaci»> 
Uae.  a  maabanler  iaatilat«»  a  aubaeription  library,  •  reading 
society,  news-rooms,  a  law  libraiy  and  a  Wesleyan  lillmfw 
Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  at  Sunderland. 
(Surtees's  Hisl.  nf  Durham  ;  ParliiimentafyPapertA 
SUNDERLAND,  HENRY  SPENCER,  FIRST 
EARL  OF  (of  that  name),  was  born  in  1623,  and  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry,  second  Baron  Spencer  of  Wormleieb- 
ton,  which  title  he  inherited  on  his  father's  death  in  De- 
cember. 1636.  While  still  a  minor  ha  married  the  baautifnl 
ladv  Dorothy  Sydney,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  LateMten 
ana  sister  of  Algernon  Svdney,  the  Sacharissa  of  the 
poet  Waller;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and 
the  erection  of  the  royal  standard  at  Nottingham,  in 
August,  1642,  Lord  Spencer  eonoeived  himself  bound  in 
honour  to  npair  Ihilber,  although,  like  many  others  who 
took  the  same  aonnab  by  no  means  daairoua  of  setting  tba 
prerogativn  above  the  lav,  but  rather  siding  with  the  king 
against  the  parliamenl  as  only  the  least  anhappy  altama^ 
live  offered  by  the  crisis.  Some  confidential  and  affeO' 
lionate  letters  to  his  wife,  which  are  printed  in  CoUins's 
'Sydney  Stale  Papers.'  show  the  jiusiiion  ui  which  he  found 
hitliself,  and  the  feelings  with  which  he  regarded  the  royal 
cause.  In  one  dated  Sbtewsbury,  2l8t  September,  1612,  ha 
says:  'How  much  I  am  unsatisfied  with  the  proceedmgl 
hara^  I  have  at  large  expressed  in  aavetal  latMia.  Neither 
is  there  wanting,  daily,  handapw  oeenlea  to  ratint  vera 
it  not  for  grinning  honour.  For  let  occasion  be  never  ad 
handsome,  unless  a  man  were  resolved  to  fight  on  the  par- 
liament side,  which,  for  my  ]mrt,  I  had  rather  be  hanged, 
it  will  be  said  without  doubt  that  a  man  is  afraid  to  fight, 
ir  than  0M|1A  fcn  an  opadiont  IbMii  to  ailM  tht  I 
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«f  iwunir,  1  would  not  oontinoe  bera  an  hoor.  The  dit- 
oontant  that  I  and  o^r  honeat  mea  receive  daily  is  beyond 
expreaaion.'  Very  machoftbediaeontenthereamkooofaeenia 
to  nave  arisen  from  tbe  influence  in  the  royal  oouiteiU  pos- 
sesaed  by  tbe  popish  party,  already  strong  in  tl;c  im  port  of 
the  queen,  hard  Spencer  however,  Liltli  u  Kn  Im  *itd  not 
accept  any  military  coninii-Mun,  (ircjv,  !iN  ^',vord  with  the 
rest,  and  distiDguisbed  himself  by  bis  gallaiiirv  when  the 
two  armies  joined  baUle  for  the  flmttaie  at  EdgehiU.  23rd 
Oetolwr,  1648.  Tbe  foUowiag  jmr^  on  tbe  8tb  of  June, 
kiaiM«raia«d(nimlweDMid.M«nwatd  for  accommodating 
tbe  king  with  tbe  loan  of  1 5,000/.)  to  tbe  title  of  Karl  of  Sun- 
derland, a  title  which  had  become  extinct  about  three 
▼ears  before  by  the  death  of  Scrope,  earl  of  Sunderland 
(previously  Lord  Scrope),  upon  whom  Charles  nad conferred 
it  in  the  beipnning  of  his  reiKU.  But  on  the  19th  of  Seplem- 
ber  tbereaftsr.  the  new-made  earl  fell  at  the  (first)  battle  of 
tlewlMinr.  the  same  fight  which  deprived  the  king  of 
the  eerl  of  Cunaoen.  Wia  CUnadon's  giaet  b«io  Loid 
FilUand.  The  nyaliil  liiitorian  deteribee  the  Bert  of 

Sumli  rland  as  'a  lord  of  great  fnrtunr,  tender  years  (being 
not  Libu'.B  three  and  twenty  sieuii  uJ  age),  and  ui  early 
ji.di^tiit  i  t ;  who,  having  no  command  in  the  army, attended 
upon  the  king's  person  under  the  obligation  of  honour; 
and,  patting  himself  that  day  in  the  king's  troop  a  volun- 
teer, before  tb«y  came  to  diarge  was  taken  away  by  a 
cannon  bullet'  By  hit  wilb^  who  aflanrards  married 
Robert  Smythe,  Esq.,  be  left  a  son.  who  aneoeeded  him  in 
the  peerage,  a  daughter,  Dorothy,  who  became  the  wife  of 
C  harles  Il.'s  famous  minister,  the  first  marquis  of  Halifax, 
ai>d  another  daughter,  Perelom?,  who  died  unma  riwd. 

SUNDERLAND.  ROBERT  SPENCEli,  SECOND 
EARL  OF,  the  only  son  of  H«niy,  the  first  earl,  »«*  pro- 
bably bom  in  1641  or  1642.  His  first  entrance  into  public 
life  aapien  to  ht«e  heea  in  1671>  in  tbe  latter  end  of  which 
year  M  wu  nonaioBted  enhomdor  to  Spein.  In  1672  be 
went  to  Paris  in  tbe  same  capacity,  and  be  was  one  of  tbe 
thr»e  plenipotentiaries  appointed  to  proceed  to  Cologne  in 
the  fijllu  A  inj,'  year,  when  England  and  Vrance  wore  engaged 
in  a  war  with  tlie  £mp«ror,  Spain,  and  Holland,  to  upvn 
negociatioits  for  a  general  peace,  which  Iiowuvlt  proved 
abortive.  He  had  already  evioced  a  remarkahie  ulent  in 
(he  oonduct  of  affdirs.  *  Lord  Sonderknd.*  aays  Bumet,  in 
nentioniDg  Ihit  appoUitinewt,  *  wee  «  men  of  e  olear  end 
ready  apprehennon,  and  a  qoiek  deeerion  in  buatneie.  He 
h3.'\  tjo  iiiuuh  1i"at  both  of  imugiiiation  ami  ]^a^  =  ir,n,  and 
Was  aj  l  tij  -[HiLK  very  freely  both  of  persons  and  tiiiugs. 
His  own  notions  were  always  l  i  1  f.ilie  bishop  seems  to 
mean  correct  or  judicious) ;  but  be  was  a  man  of  great  ex- 
pense He  bad  indeed  the  superior  genius  to  all  tbe  men 

of  business  that  I  have  yet  known.'  In  1678.  on  tbe  recall 
of  Mr.  Ralph  Montague  from  Paris,  at  tbe  instigation  of 
the  doeheaa  of  Portsmottth.  whoie  enmity  end  TCiigeenee  he 
had  inenrred  by  being  deleetod  in  making  love  at  the  nme 
time  to  herself  and  her  daughter,  Sunderland  was  again  sent 
amhatsador  to  France:  but  on  the  change  of  guvernuient 
at  liorne  m  the  bef^innmf;  of  the  following  year,  be  was  re- 
called and  made  secretary  of  state  in  tbe  room  of  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson.  From  this  time  at  least,  if  not  from  an  earlier 
dote.  Snoderlend  especially  attaobed  himself  to  tbe  duebeaa 
of  FortiBoath.  aifaiiing  bimtelf  of  her  pntionage  or  hutru- 
mentality  as  one  of  tbe  principal  pnpa  of  his  ambition. 
At  first  be  and  lorda  Baaex  and  Halifuc  united  in  opposing 
Shaftesbury  on  the  question  of  excluding  the  duke  of  York, 
and,  keeping  the  chief  direction  of  the  state  in  their  hands, 
they  were  popularly  styled  the  inuniv  ir.jtr  'Lord  Sunder* 
land,'say<  his  friend  and  admirer  Huniet, '  managed  foreign 
affairs,  and  had  the  greatest  credit  with  tbe  duchess  of 
Fortamouth.'  Hue  orisioal  triumvicate  howotar  did  not 
laet  Wngt  helbra  the  enoTof  tbe  year  Snnderhnd  had  ahaken 
off  both  the  others;  and  tbe  kingdom  was  now  governed  by 
a  new  junta,  consisting  uf  himself.  Lord  Hyde,  and  Godol- 
pbin.  To  ibis  date  is  to  be  assigned  the  comroenccment  of 
Sunderland's  relation  with  the  prince  of  Orang«,  afterwards 
King  William.  Burnet  states  that  he  entered  into  a  par- 
ticular confidence  witb  the  prince,  *  which  he  managed  by 
hit  uncle,  Mr.  Sidney,  who  was  sent  envoy  to  Holland.' 
He  end  Oodolphin  now  also  followed  the  duebeaa  of  Ports- 
month  in  deelaring  openly  for  the  exetation.  But  imme- 
diafi'ly  after  tlic  rlitsijlution  of  the  In-t  of  th.e  exclusion  par- 
liamentj^  in  March,  1681,  another  change  of  government 
Mddenlif  tfawwIondavlmi^wiUt  the  net  of  um  pofutar 


members  of  the  adminiatxation,  out  of  oflice.  Evelyn  has 
a  notice  of  bim  imuediatdj  alter  this,  which  is  interesting: 
— '  16  May  (1681).  QitBe  my  Lady  Sunderland  to  dfain 
that  I  would  propose  a  natdi  to  Sir  Stephen  Fax  for  her  ton 

I^nl  Spencer  to  nsnrry  Mrs  Jane,  Sir  St43phen's  daughter. 
I  excused  myst  U  .lii  1  able.  She  was  now  his  only 
daughter,  wl-iI  Iju'^I,  and  likely  to  receive  a  large  share  of 
her  fatber*a  opulence.  Lord  Sunderland  was  much  sunk 
in  his  etIMOhy  gaming  and  other  prodigalities,  and  was  now 
no  longer  •eeretaty  of  state,  baring  Adlen  into  diapleeanre 
of  the  king  for  siding  witb  tbe  Commona  ahont  the  meeae> 
sion ;  but  this  I  am  assured  he  did  not  do  out  of  his  own  in- 
clination, or  for  the  preservation  of  tbe  Piotestant  religion, 
but  by  Liu  tiking  the  ability  of  tbe  party  to  carry  it.' 
Evelyn,  pressed  by  the  lady.  wAiit  through  the  form  of  exe- 
cuting her  commission  ;  but  his  interview  with  Sir  Siephi-n 
merely  ended  in  an  understanding  between  them  that  no- 
thing more  should  he  done  in  the  matter,  and  that  he  should 
'  put  it  off '  aa  eiviUy  aa  be  oould.  Suoderland'a  fortunoe 
howeter  toon  biqihtened  egam.  In  January.  166t,  he  we* 
recalled  to  office:  'the  king,' says  Bumet,  'had  so  entire 
a  confidence  in  him,  and  Lady  Porisinouth  was  so  much  m 
his  interests,  tliat,  ujiMTi  i'^wax  ;-\iVi:i'.is-ii;i[is  iindH'  i.i  ihr  iluV.c. 
be  was  again  restored  to  be  sewt-tiry.  Hyde,  now  creuiefi 
Viscount  Rochester,  was,  it  seems,  the  person  who  prevailed 
upon  the  duke  to  accept  tbe  said  aubmi^siona,  for  which  he 
incurred  the  implacable  enmity  of  Halifax,  who,  Bur- 
net tells  us,  '  baled  Lord  SunderUnd  boyond  eiXpieaaon, 
tboueb  be  bad  married  bit  sister;'  but  this  did  not  pretent 
Sunderland  fh>m,  a  few  \f  a!  N  aftor,  becoming  R^'hc-trr  s 
rival  and  enemy.  He  remamed  in  power  duniii,'  ihc  rest 
of  this  reign;  and  notwithstanding  that  he  bad  again  been 
detected  towards  its  close  in  intriguing,  along  with  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Godolphin.  and  tbe  French  am- 
baavdor  Behllon.  for  tlie  eiciuiion  of  James  firom  tlie 
throne,  whan  that  prinee  beeame  king  be  waa  not  only 
retained  in  oflBce,  but  acquired  a  greater  ascendancy  in  the 
administration  than  ever.  This  extraordinary  fortune  he 
owed  in  (lart  to  bis  admirable  talents  fur  buMi^i  ^s  which 
made  him  almost  indispensable;  in  p:irt  to  his  ('i(ually  un- 
rivalled  skill  in  tbe  art  of  insinuation,  a  skill  moreover  w  hich 
be  practise  witb  tbe  great  advantage  of  being  utterly  un- 
restrained either  hy  prbw^le  (at  lent  as  eomnonly  under- 
•lood)  or  bf  attaMpt  to  picaerM  the  eppeainnee  of  eon- 
•iateney. 

He  now  found  a  new  patron  in  tbe  queen,  to  whom 
he  professed  to  give  himself  entirely  up.  When  the 
marquis  of  Halifax  v.  turned  out  for  refusing  to  vote 
for  tbe  repeal  of  the  leiit  Act,  Sunderland  was.  in  the 
beginning  of  Decc-mbor,  1685,  declared  president  of  the 
counoil,  atiU retaining  bis  place  of  secretary.  'Lord  Sun- 
derhwdt'  wrilea  Evelyn,  in  February  following.  *  was  now 
■eeretary  of  state,  president  of  tiie  council,  and  premier 
minister.'  And  again,  on  tbe  ISth  of  May.  1687,-^  Lord 
Sundcrl. 111(1,  lji:;ri;^'  lini  jii-i-sl.:lcnt  and  Secretary  nf  state,  was 
made  ktuphi  ^jl  liie  j^aiier  aud  prime  favourite.'  It  is 
worth}  Iff  iiutico  that  all  this  r  rss  in  political  life 
was  achieved  by  Sunderland  without  the  faculty  of  public 
speaking:  he  scarcely  ever  opened  bislipa  to  express  more 
than  a  aimple  aaaant  or  dinent  either  in  fvliament  or  nt 
the  meetnus  of  the  cebinet  There  ia  n  onrioasaeoownt 
of  bis  drawung.  affected  mode  of  utterance,  when  he  did 
say  a  few  words,  in  North's  Kiamen,  p.  77.  One  of  his 
meihods  of  dispatching  business  ul  i  «  is  jufTicientl  v  'u.l^  :- 
lar,  )f  we  may  believe  Lord  Dartmouin,  who,  in  &  nuie  u{>on 
Burnet's  'History,'  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  Sun- 
derland's clerks,  that  'be  never  came  to  tbe  secretary's 
oflleai.  bnt  thev  carried  dwpnois  to  him  at  his  bouse,  where 
ha  waa  wtmf  at  eudsk  and  ha  tmwld  aigii  them  without 
neding,  and  teHom  asked  what  they  weia  idiont* 

nirriiij;hoiit  Jaini'sV  iiti!n;ipy  ri;ign  the  priufipal  direo- 
tion  o(  aifaui  was  in  ilic  liaiuls  <j)"  Sunderland  and  Father 
Petre  (whom  he  made  use  of  with  his  usuul  iiL,\ti  rit\), 
they  two  constituting  what  was  called  the  5!i  (Tet  coun- 
cil. At  l.iM  Sunderland,  about  tbe  end  of  the  year 
1687.  fairly  turned  Roman  Catiiolie.  'Be  made  the 
step  to  popary/  mys  Bumet*  *dl  of  a  audden.  with- 
out any  previoua  inftntetioB  or  oonforence;  so  that  the 
change  he  made  looked  too  like  a  men  who,  having  no  re- 
ligion, took  VI [j  oiw  1  ather  for  to  serve  a  turn  tlian  that  he 
was  truly  changed  from  one  religion  to  anviher.'  To  make 
BmtiHn  avan  Imweiei  I^dT  SmidailMid  took  la  fntaiipf 
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9t  hoUerPruicataiitisiu  ilmu  cvur.  The  prineuM  (afiorwards 
queen)  Anne  writes  to  her  sister  the  princ«i»s  of  Oruiige, 
ISth  March,  1688:  'This  worthy  lord        not  )«o  (>ubtiely 
to  mass,  but  hears  it  nnvately  at  a  priest's  chamber,  and 
tmfvt  lets  anybody  be  there  but  a  serrant  of  his.   His  lady 
too  it  M  •xtnotmnmrf  in  her  kind :  for  ilte  a  a  flattering, 
dissembling,  fidsa  vomw}  but  tbe  has  so  fawning  and  en- 
daartng  a  way  that  she  will  deceive  anybody  at  first,  and  it 
is  not  po»«ibke  to  find  out  all  her  wa\s  m  n  little  time.  8ho 
cares  not  nl  what  rate  she  lives,  but  never  pays  anybody. 
She  uill  clieat,  though  it  be  for  a  little.    Tlieii  she  lias  iuid 
her  '^ttllants,  tboueh  maybe  not  w  many  as  some  ladies 
iiere;  and,  with  •iTtbei*  good  i|iuUtiH,  the  is  a  coBstant 
ebiurcli  vounn:  «o  tlMt  to  Mtward  •pMMkQM  ooe  woald 
ttke  her  for  a  Munl.  and.  to  iMtr  bar  tdk,  you  would  think 
she  were  a  very  good  Pruleslant;  but  she  is  as  much  one  as 
tlio  oilier;  for  it  is  certain  that  her  lord  docs  nothitif?  with- 
out liLT.'    And  Ligain,  under  date  of  the  20th: — 'I  can't  end 
roy  Ic'UiT  wiilwul  IctUug  you  that  Ro^er^i's  wife  (i.e.  Lady 
Surid  iLi:  :i)  plays  the  hypitcrite  more  than  ever:  for  she 
goes  tu  St.  Martin's  mornmg  and  aTlornoon  bt»cau»o  there 
are  not  people  enough  to  see  her  at  Whitehall  chapel,  and 
is  half  au  hour  before  other  people  oooM,  and  htlf  an  hour 
Ifter  overybwly  is  i;one,  at  her  private  derotiont.  Bbo  runs 
from  chuu  li  t'u  diur  cli  aQ.  r  the  fatnouseat  preacher?,  and 
keeps  such  a  i  liUei  witii  iici  devotions  that  it  really  turns 
«iie'*  stomach.    Sure  tli«  n:  never  was  a  couple  so  vr.i 
matched  as  »he  and  tier  good  husband;  for  m  >hu  is 
throughout  in  all  her  actions  the  greatest  jade  that  e?er 
wi^  ao  he  it  the  aabtilost  working  villain  that  is  on  the  faco 
of  the  earth.'   (Dalrymple's  Memoirt,  Append.,  part  i.. 
pp.  299-301.)   Aj^nst  all  this  indeed.  Lad*  Sunoerland, 
who  was  undoubtedly  a  woman  of  remarfcable  talents, 
ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  hiKl"  character  given  of  her 
by  Evelyn.  \*ho,  after  telling  us  that  the  is  one  •whom,  for 
her  distinguished  esteem  of  l)iin.  fiotn  u  1  ri^;  durl  worthy 
friendship,  he  must  ever  boiMur  and  celebrate,  adds,  'I  wi«h 
ftom  my  soul  tlie  lord  her  hlldbHld,«hoie  parts  and  abilities 
are  otherwiHO  eonipieiioiie,  me  ae  worthy  of  her  ea.  bjr  a 
fital  apostasy  and  court  ambition,  he  has  nede  hiniaelf  on- 
worthy.    This  h  what  she  deplores,  and  it  renders  her  as 
much  atlliction  as  a  ladv  of  (;reat  >oul  and  much  prudence 
b  capable  of.'  iDiary,  I-  .IuL>.  i5sH.)   It  is  known  now 
however  that  if  Lady  SunderWind  moftk^ed  to  Evulyn  to  be 
oppMed  to  the  oounos  her  husbana  pursued,  she  must  have 
been  imposing  upon  him ;  for  she  was  eertainiy  his  ronfi-  t 
dant  and  associate  in  the  darkest  of  bia  pelitieal  intrigues  | 
and  dttplietlies.    A«  for  Stinderlaod,  one  enuae  that  has 
been  made  on  highly  probable  grounda  Ibr  tbo  wont  things 
h    1  1  1    I  i   :  J      4  iidministration  of  affairs  under  James  is, 
thai  iie  was  ail  the  while  in  ^ccret  league  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  doing  bis  best  to  drive  matlen  to  a  revolu- 
tion.   *  Ar\er  the  revolution,'  says  Lord  Dartmouth,  '  he  and 
his  friends  fur  him  pleaded  that  he  turned  papist  for  the 
good  of  the  Proteatant  religion and  Burnet,  in  the  passage 
to  whudi  thia  note  ia  eppended.  admiu  that  his  ehange  of 
religion  bad  since  been  imputed  to  hia  daaire '  to  gain  the 
more  credit,  that  so  he  might  tbe  more  effectually  ruin  tbe 
kinj;.'    James  however  at  last  either  cann  1  i  -u^[ii  rt  hinj 
or  ibougbt  lo  lighten  the  crazy  vessel  of  tlici  suie  by  throw- 
ing the  unpopular  minister  overboard.    lie  was  dismissed 
on  the  28th  of  Oolobcr,  1688.    'This  change.'  bays  the 
*  History  of  the  Desertion,'  'pleased  all  men,  but  it  came 
loo  late.*  Bvelyn  writea.  under  date  of  the  29th,  'Lady 
Snnderiand  aeooainted  toe  with  his  m^esty's  taking  away 
the  seals  from  Lord  Sun  lerland,  and  of  her  being  with  the 
(jueen  lo  intcrciidc  for  hmi.    It  is  conceived  that  he  had  of 
late  grown  remiss  in  purMJi:i,'  the  interest  of  the  Jesuitical 
counsela ;  some  reported  one  thing,  some  anotlier;  but 
tbar*  waa  donbileai  aoBo  leeiei  betnjwl  vhidi  tiiM  Bay 

On  the  arrifal  of  tbe  Prince  of  Orange.  Snnderiand 
vent  over  to  Amsterdam,  whence  however  he  and  hia 
wife  wrote  to  the  priace,  claiming  hia  protoRtion  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  all  along  be«n  in  his  interest.  (See 
their  Letter*,  in  Dalrvmple.  Append.,  part  a.,  pp.  3-5.) 
On  tbe  '.^3rd  uf  March  ir>» also,  Sunderland  published 
at  London  a  defence  of  his  conduct  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  which  is  printed  in  the '  Historv  of  the  Deser- 
tion.' pp.  M-3d,  and  in  Cogan'a  *  Traeta,'  voL  iii.  Here  he 
profeaaea.  butdoeeiiotaniiMirt  hlenaaerlione  by  any  evidence, 
tn  bave  ail  along  done  bia  ntanortt  tliom^  nuneeeaafuUy. 
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to  chock  Jaracs'i  illegal  and  headlong  course,  only  takiut; 
blame  to  himself  for  consenting  to  remain  inotfimwhen  his 
advice  was  ao  entirely  disregarded.  The  statement  contains 
also  some  very  thickly  laid  on  (lattery  of  King  Willian. 
'  Sometime  after,'  he  savs  in  one  place,  'came  the  Arat  news 
of  the  prince's  designs,  which  were  not  then  looked  on  ae 
they  have  praved,  nobody  foreaeeing  tlie  miracles  he  has 
done  by  his  wonderfhl  prudence,  eondoet,  and  courage ;  for 
tb»j  greatest  thiii:^  which  has  been  undertaken  tliesc  thou- 
saoiTyears  or  purliap»  ever,  could  not  be  effected  without 
virtues  hardly  to  be  imagined  till  .seen  iiearerhand.'  The  con- 
clusion of  this  precious  effusion  is  rich : — '  I  lie,'  says  his  lord- 
ship. '  under  many  other  misfortunes  and  affiiolkins  extreme 
heavy,  but  I  hope  they  have  brought  me  to  refloot  on  the 
oeeeaion  of  them,  tbe  looee,  negligent,  unthhiking  Ufh  I 
have  hitherto  led,  havin5»  been  perpetually  hurried  away 
from  all  good  thotighl«  by  pleasure,  idleness,  the  vanity  of 
the  e:)urt,  or  by  busiiiei-s;  I  hope,  I  s;iy,  that  I  shall  over- 
come ill!  the  disorders  niy  former  life  had  brought  upon  me, 
and  that  1  shall  spend  the  remaining  part  ofit  in  begging 
of  Alini(;hty  God  that  lie  will  please  either  to  put  an  end  to 
my  sufferings  or  to  give  me  strength  to  bear  them ;  one  of 
which  he  will  eeitaiiily  innt  to  aucb  aa  rely  on  him.  which 
I  hope  I  do,  with  th«  auuniidon  that  becomes  a  ^uod  Chris- 
tiLin,"  Sunderland,  who  had  of  course  been  \  .  (  ukI  out 
oflneactof  indeianily.  remained  abroad  abom  [v*o  years, 
anfl  then,  not  a  littlo  to  the  surprise  of  iho  general  public, 
returned  to  be  taken  into  favour  by  the  new  king.  Uuder 
dale  of  the  24th  of  April.  1691.  Evelyn  wrilai:  '  I  visited 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  SunderlaiM.  now  oome  to  kiea  the 
king's  hand,  after  hia  (tfw  eari'e)  return  from  Holhuid. 
This  is  a  mystery.'  For  eome  years  he  did  not  uke  any 
public  ofHco.  but  it  was  well  understood  that  he  was  never- 
iheless  William's  principal  adviser.  The  admiasion  of  the 
Whtj^s  to  a  share  in  the  government,  which  took  place  in 
l  i  .'.  lien  Trenchard  was  made  secretary  of  stale  and 
Sumera  keeper  of  tbe  great  seal,  waa  well  known  to  be  hi^ 
doing.  Bunet  says,  '  The  bringing  these  men  into  those 
noata  «•»  eaeribed  ohieliir  ^  the  great  credit  the  JBari  of 
Sundertand  had  gained  wifh  the  king ;  be  had  now  got  into 
bis  confidence,  and  declared  openly  for  tbe  Whigs.*  In  the 
oounie  of  a  progress  through  the  northern  counties,  in  No- 
vember, 1695,  his  mnjesly  spent  seven  or  eight  days  at  Sun- 
derland's magniflceiil  hou>e  at  Althotpe,  '  whicii,  says  Bur- 
net, '  was  tbe  first  public  mark  of  ilie  high  favour  he  waa 
in.'  Go  the  Isi  of  December  following.  Evelyn  records,  '  I 
dined  at  I>)rd  Sunderland's  (in  London),  now  the  great 
fuvourito  and  underhand  politioian,  but  not  adventuring  on 
any  clwfaeter,  being  obnoxioua  to  the  people  for  having 
twice  changed  In*  religion.'  Immediately  afier  th:>  Le  as 
made  lord  chaiaberlain  :  Lord  Dartmouth  a.s^rts  iii.it,  iho 
king  gave  .the  Earl  of  Dorset  lU.uuo/.  to  resign  in  his 
favour;  'upon  which,'  he  adds,  'Lord  NorriK  fell  very 
violently  upon  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  >  man 
whoae  actions  had  been  so  scandalous  during  hia  whole  life, 
that  he  never  had  any  way  to  excuae  one  crime  but  by 
aeeneiBg  himself  of  another;  tharelbre  hoped  they  wonld 
addreta  his  majesty  to  remove  him  (h>m  hia  preaenoe  and 
councils,  vOiu  fi,  tli  riigh  not  seconded,  was  universally  well 
received.'  In  a  note  on  theiuitae  passage  of  Burnet's '  History,' 
Lord  Hardwicke  says.  'I  have  aUvays  been  persuaded,  from 
the  signal  oonfidence  which  King  William  reposed  in  this  lord 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  that  he  had  received 
some  partienlar  aerrieee  (tarn  him  at  the  time  of  the  Sovolu- 
tiott  whieh  no  one  eilae  eoold  have  performed.*  Aoooidiiy  tn 
the  usage  of  that  day,  Sunderland,  as  lord  chamberlain,  too^ 
his  seat  at  the  couneil-table;  and  ho  continued  to.diroct  affai/s 
as  the  acknowledged  head  of  tbe  government  for  about  two 
years  longer.  At  lost,  in  tbeend  of  the  year  1697,  he  thought 
proper  suddenly  to  resign  bis  office,  and  lo  retire  into  pri- 
vate life.  '  He  waa  oflen  named,'  says  Burnet,  '  in  the 
House  of  Commons  with  many  severe  reflections,  for  wliinh 
there  had  been  but  too  nueh  oooaaien  sivea  during  the  two 
fanner  reigns.  The  Tories  praeaed  ham  upon  biro,  and  tbe 
Whigs  were  so  jealous  of  him,  fl  at  be,  apprehending  thai, 
while  the  former  would  attack  hita,  the  others  would  defend 
him  faintly,  rcsolveil  to  prevent  a  public  affronl,  and  to 
retire  from  the  court  and  from  busioeae;  not  only  against 
tbe  entreaties  of  hia  ftiends  but  even  the  king's  eameet 
desire  thct  he  would  omtinue  ebOttt  him :  indeed,  upon  thia 
occasion  bis  majesty  ox^ceaaed  aooh  a  concern  and  value 
tat  himj  that  the  iealottaMa      inweeeed  by  the  eoofldeoioe 
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ttM  court  Mw  the  king  haA  in  Vm.  JMmg  th«  Unm  ofbk  I 

credit  things  had  been  carried  on  with  more  spirit  and  ' 
belter  tucccisA  tbaa  before;  be  had  gained auch  an  ascendant  i 
over  the  king,  that  he  brought  him  to  agreo  to  soon  i  u i^;* 
that  few  expected  he  would  have  yielded  to;  be  roanuged  | 
tlM  pablie  affaira,  in  both  Houae*,  with  m  much  steadiness 
KOd  w  food  »  opndttct.  that  he  bad  nrocured  to  hioiaelf  a 
greater  mmuro  of  oateem  than  he  had  io  any  of  the  fonasF 
pnr  s  of  his  life ;  and  the  fbeblaiMtt  tod  di^oiDlod  aiate  «a 
■:<Al  ito  aftm  he  withdrew  oontnlwted  tMt  a  little  10  eiU- 
I  I  li  the  character  which  his  administration  had  g^wieA 
bim  '  A  note  of  Speaker  On«low'«  upon  this  pas&a^e,  which 
is  too  long  to  be  extracted,  records  some  curious  parti'-ulars 
vhioh  Khow  the  panic  preoipiution  with  which  Sunderland 
llod  Iroin  what  his  faan  ropMooatod  to  him  as  impending 
reitructton.  Ht  mmr  ntaraod  to  sourt,  but  mfUkt  ibo 
deroaindcr  of  hit  life  at  Altborpo.  whon  be  died  on  the  ttth 
of  Septembi-r,  1702. 

It  IS  said  ihat  when  Edmund  Snii-.h  was  applied  to  by 
Addison,  at  the  insiance  of  ihc  Whig  ministry  ofQuccn 
Anne's  time,  to  write  the  history  ot  tlie  Revolution,  ite 
Itaried  an  objection  to  which  no  reply  could  be  made,  by 
•akiOB.  *  What  ahail  I  do  with  the  character  of  Lord  8under» 
laadr  Tbe  beat  thing  perhaps  th^t  can  be  done  in  the  «aio» 
is  to  allow  the  focts  of  his  history  to  ipeok  iat  thaauslvea— 
which  they  do  plainly  enough. 

Lord  Sunderland's  wife  was  Anne,  da  i  l  l*  r  of  Gcori^e 
Dighv,  second  earl  of  Bristol.  Pep}s.  sptaktug  of  Lord 
Bristol,  uiuier  data  of  1st  July,  1003,  say*.  '  1  hear  also  of 
another  dithcuUy  now  upon  bini,  that  my  Lord  of  Sunder- 
land (whom  I  do  not  know)  was  so  near  to  the  narriage  of 
his  dumbter*  as  that  the  weddingHdolbes  wart  node,  and 
portion  and  everythine  agreed  on  and  Toady;  and  tbe 
other  day  -nr-  n  v  ly,  nobody  yi  t  knows  whiiner,  sending 
her  the  iioxl  ctionurig  a  release  of  hi*  right  or  claim  to  her, 
and  advice  to  his  friends  not  to  inquire  inlo  the  reason  of 
this  doing,  for  be  hath  enough  for  it ;  and  tiiat  he  gives 
them  liberty  to  say  and  think  what  they  will  of  him,  so 
they  do  not  demand  tbe  leaaon  of  bia  leaving  her.  being 
re«olved  never  to  have  ber,*  If  this  strange  aloiy  be  true, 
Sunderland  would  seem  to  have  been  at  his  BHMM«roa 
and  mvKteries  at  a  very  early  a^,  and  long  befcve  he  con* 
nil  III  I  1  i;is  political  career.  Tin  !«■  are  iiumeioun  nctiLcs 
ot  L^ay  bunderlatid  in  Evelyn  a  '  Uiary."  She  keems  to  have 
taken  painH  to  ingnitiate  lierself  with  the  good  old  man. 
Qf  the  children  of  Lord  and  Lady  Sunderland,  the  eldest 
■ODtHobert,  died  unmarried,  in  France,  before  his  faiiior,  so 
tiMt  tbe  title  feU  to  the  seoond  son.  Charles.  Kvelyn,  who 
knew  all  tbe  hmif  veil,  speaks  very  tinfbvourabty  of  the 
elder  brother.  Of  several  daughters,  one,  EUiabolb,  was 
married  to  the  earl  of  Clancarty  in  Ireland ;  anotber.  tlie 
Lady  Anne,  described  by  Evely  n  as  '  a  young  lady  uf  admir- 
able aceompUshments  and  virtue.'  to  James  Lord  Arran,  the 
eldest  son  of  ihe  duke  ot  Hamilton,  but  sbo  di«At9  MM. 
before  her  iiusbaiid  succeeded  to  the  ttlie. 

SUNDERLAND.  CHARLES  SPENCER.  THIRD 
BARL  OF.  the  aeaovd  son  of  Robert,  seoond  earl,  was  bora 
in  1 674.  Bvely  n  mentions  him  In  1  MS  as  *  a  yontb  of  aatm- 
ordinary  hopes,  very  learned  for  bib  a4;e.  and  ingenious,  and 
under  a  governor  of  great  worth.'  From  Swift's  '  History  of 
tbe  Last  Four  Year*  of  Queen  Anno,'  \\r,i  ^:l)^cln■:ll  r,i-  tuiur 
appears  to  have  been  Dr.  Trimnell,  afterwards  Bushop  of 
Winchester.  He  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
TivertOB  at  tlie  general  election  in  1695;  and  he  sat  for  tbe 
lane  plaoo  in  the  three  suceoediog  parliaments,  which  met 
in  Dseomber,  ttftS,  in  February,  170L  ond  in  Deoseaber, 
1701.  The  death  of  bis  iather  made  him  a  peer  abont  six 
nititiil;-:,  iifi,-i-  (l;^:  accession  of  Amn',  ar.d  before  her  first 
pail.aiuum  met.  He  had  become  Loid  Jifrencer,  b)  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  before  lU'JO;  but  in  In.'*  father's  life- 
time,'  says  Swift,  'while  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  would  often,  among  his  famihar  fnendt, 
mAise  the  title  of  Lord  (as  he  liatli  dene  to  myself),  swear 
be  vould  neves  be  sailed  otlwrspise  then  Cbanes  Speooer, 
and  hoped  to  see  tbe  day  when  there  should  not  be  a  peer 
in  England.'  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  lists  nf  members 
given  in  the  '  I'',u  Uanu'Miary  History'  he  is  ol'.^a^s  ciiljn.l 
•Charles  Spencer,' wiUioui  any  mle  Afterwards  liowever 
it  was  noted  that  ho  had  '  much  fallen  from  the  height 
of  those  republican  principles  with  which  he  began.'  His 
ftiat  pubKa  employment  was  his  appointment  as  envoy 
wtiwoidinatT  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  oeuri  of  VieoM 


in  179S.  on  Ae  aeeesslBn  of  the  swperar  Jooepk. 

reuTi  beforo  this  he  bad  marrie't  rf  i  bis  fccond  wife)  a 
tiiugbter  of  the  duke  of  Marlboniu^n  :  ami  Uui  connection 
led  to  hi*  being  selected  by  the  Wn  s< dion  of  the  minis- 
try to  displace  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  when,  in  Dei-embcr,  1 707, 
they  found  themelves  ttiong  enough  to  foree  the  queen  to 
give  them  a  person  of  their  owBiiolities  as  one  of  the  seero* 
tsries  of  itau^  their  opnonent  Harloy  still  eontintung  to  be 
the  other,  which  he  did  nowover  only  for  a  few  months.  The 
history  of  this  movement  is  told  at  great  length  by  the  duehess 
of  Marlborough,  in  her  ■  Ai  ;  1 1  r  t  of  her  Conduct,'  p.  172,  &C. 
Its  result  was  to  produi  e  h  toiupletely  Wlug  government,  in 
which  Sunderland  retained  his  oflice  of  secretary  till  June, 
1710.  when  bis  dismi&sal,  without  any  reason  being  assigned, 
was  the  first  intimation  of  the  complete  break-up  of  iheminisi* 
try,  wbioh  immediately  Isikiwud.  1 1  is  said  that  Aona^  who 
new  Uked  the  notton  of  taking  away  a  man's  income,  even 
when  &hc  wished  to  deprive  him  of  pi>wcr,  offered  to  com- 
pensate Sunderland  when  thus  turned  off  by  a  pen&ion  of 
3uuuJ.  a  year,  to  which  he  repli-)il.  tliat  'he  was  glad  her 
majesty  was  sali&Qed  he  bad  done  his  duty ;  but  if  he  could 
not  have  the  honour  to  serve  his  country,  he  would  not 
plunder  it.'  He  remained  ont  of  oAoe  for'  the  net  of  tbie 
mgn ;  bat  the  ahaitor  he  had  shown  dtiiing  the  ahort  time 
he  waa  amemboff  off  the  government,  and  the  prominent 
part  bo  oontinaed  to  take  in  the  debates  of  tbe  House  of 
L)rds,  made  him  bo  generally  regarded  as  the  head  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  tbe  man  mcwt  likely  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs  when  tbe  Hanover  family  should  come  to 
the  throne.  When  George  1.  came  over,  in  September, 
17)4,  he  was  received  with  distinguished  marks  of  ruaid 
by  his  mstestv ;  snob  indeed  as  coukl  net  be  omitted  to 
one  who  had  usmya  been  kwked  upon  as  tbe  most  devoted 
friend  of  the  Hanoverian  succession:  but  it  had  already 
excited  some  surprise  that  ho  had  not  been  nominated  one 
of  the  lords  justices  to  ti  irii  the  sjovcrnmcnt  w  is  ty.sui- 
raittcd  on  tbo  death  of  the  queen,  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
there  was  another  interest  more  powerful  than  his  at  tbe 
new  court.  His  rival  was  Lord  Towosbeod,  the  friend  «i 
Walpole.  who  had  obtained  the  tist  plooc  in  the  favour  el 
Bothmar,  the  Hasoeerian  lesident,  and  whob  on  bis  recom- 
neodation,  was  soar  appointed  seciotary  of  state,  while 
Sunderland  was  obliged  toput  up  'v  :li  t tic  lord-lieutenancy 
of  Ireland,  which  he  eonsideied  a  Luui  of  exclusion  and 
banishment.     'Though  ho  did  not  openly  show  his  dis- 

Sust,'  says  Coxe,  '  yet  be  scarcely  took  any  active  part  in 
efending  the  measures  of  government.  He^  who  wes 
before  aaonstomad  to  make  a  eoaspieueaa  flgun  in  every 
debate,  seems  to  have  remained  SJmost  wrifitrmly  silent ; 
and  from  the  accession  of  George  L  till  the  beginning  of 
1717  bis  name  seldom  occurs  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Hou^;e  nf  Li-.TiL,'  It.  ];ri ilmlile  that  his  relationship  la 
tho  duke  ot  WarlU  r  u^:;!,  v1ji>  was  personally  dmlikcd  by 
George  1.,  bad  much  t  .  (l  i  v,  iin  hin  hein^'  thus  kept  in  the 
background.  In  August,  17  li,  toon  alter  the  death  of  tbe 
marquis  of  Wharton,  he  was  made  lord  privy  seal ;  but  this 
plaoe  sltfl  ntve  him  little  or  no  ahere  in  the  diiectioii  of 
•ftire,  and  did  not  remove  his  disgust.  Nordid  be  wmain 

inactive.  On  the  contrary,  he  ^  HL^ht  s  i]  ,  rl  for  himsell 
and  the  means  of  annoying  uiul  Ljki.:iii.i4  kis  opponents, 
from  all  quarters.  He  'increased  his  party,'  savs  Coxe, 
'  with  a  number  of  disaffected  parsons.  He  (NiritcuUrly 
gained  among  the  Whigs  Carleton,  Oidogan.  Lcchroere. 
and  Hampden ;  coortea  Ute  Tories ;  entered  into  oabals 
against  his  eolleafnoa;  and  wtm  prepared  m  nse  aH  his 
etlort^  and  OB^ilojr  anp  oppoMWiitMs  whieh  might  ofitr  to 
prejudice  the  King  against  them.*  His  majesty  had  gone 
over  to  Hanover,  attended  by  secretary  StLiiiliope,  in  July, 
17)6.  '  One  of  the  pruicijial  ch!lr^es,'  sa\s  Coxe,  'which 
Stanhope  had  received  from  his  friends  in  Knglaiid  was  to 
bti  on  his  guard  against  the  intrigues  of  Sunderland.  wIm 
had,  under  pretence  of  ill  health,  obtained  tbe  king's  per- 
mission to  go  to  AiS'ht-Chapello.  Althoitgh  at  the  time 
of  his  departure  be  had  given  the  most  positive  stun 
ranees  of  repentance  nnri  iiriiicci n  f.ir  Ins  Intr  rrir'uTiv.iurs  te 
remove  bis  c<i|leagLi.'s.  iinl  a:;ei  ihe  iiiuai  twjitiuu  pr«»» 
r.^h  lis  I  iiiendsliip  and  i.  i  n,  had  condescended  to 
usk  their  advue  fur  the  reguiatma  of  his  conduct  at 
Hanover,  to  which  place  he  intended  to  apply  iiir 
to  proceed,  Townshend  and  Walpole  suspoctea  his 
oerity :  they  had  experienced  his  abilities ;  they  knew 
;  and  thofr  dnaded  the  awsnilaffy  trhioh 
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might  obtain,  through  Ibe  channel  of  iht  II<tnovt;iiaii&,  ovt^ 
the  king.  Bui  they  itnplniily  tiusteil  in  the  sagacUy  und 
iiite]{nty  of  Staabope,  either  to  prevent  bis  appearunce  at 
BamvNV  <NV  if  1m  oame,  to  counteract  hia  vfawa.  8tanho()« 
hvmntit  M.  not  Mlow  tteir  ditsotioMi  A*  vh«n  8under- 
had  inmmM  aceeM  to  the  kilHf,  hMMd  of  opposing,  be 
prDtnutftl  the  request  with  a!l  hh  inttaOnM.'  The  result  was 
tliat  Sunderland,  who  had  arrived  at  Hanover  in  the  latter 
part  uf  October,  ^oon  acijuiredthe  ronijia  ii  i  ntldenee  both 
of  tbe  king  and  of  Stanhope.  Lord  Townsbend.  after  much 
<»iBplicated  manosuvring  and  intriguing  hj  the  foction  in 
vboM  hands  the  king  waa,  and  mueh  iodeeitioo  on  tbe  part 
«f  hif  tM|Mty  hiauMr.  «M  MnaiMd ;  BaAdArtahd  «tM  in 
thB  first  iniitanee  appointed  tfoosUter  of  lrel*Qd  Ibr  life, 
rwii^ning  bia  office  of  lord  privy  neal  to  the  Dake  of 
Ktnf,'ston  ;  and  finally,  in  April,  1717,  a  complete  reeon- 
struciion  of  the  ininisu  y  wa»  effected  by  the  resignation  6f- 
Wnlj»t)le,  13evon*hire,  Pulleney,  and  others  of  their  friends, 
■nd  by  the  appointment  of  Sunderland  and  bit  A-iend  Ad- 
diMlt  M  weretaries  of  state  (the  former  also  holding  for 
womm  months  the  ptafeidenoy  of  the  council,  trhleh  ho 
•vahwally  resigned  to  th*  Duke  of  Kingston X  iHth  StaM- 
hope  a«  first  li  I  1  iif  the  trca«ury  and  clmrrr'lor  df 
tbe  eXchL-quor — an  ai  iangement  which  about  n  vear  after 
was  modified  by  Stanhope  (now  a  peer)  taking  il  c  itl 
of  tecretarj,  and  Sunderland,  who  had  all  along  been 
the  head  of  the  government,  going  himself  to  the  trea- 
fUty.  the  ebaimriavtbip  of  the  oxehequer  being  given 
U  Mr.  Aialahi«.  tBtAiiwnnfe.  JavM.  Eam.]  About  the 
same  time  the  opportUtoitj  mw  takeA  of  MhMitittingCt*S^ 
for  Addtnon  as  tlie  other  setsretary. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1719,  tbe  famrtus  hill  Ibr  limitiag 
the  number  of  pe«rft^e«  was  Hrst  bniMfjht  into  tho  House  of 
I^rds.  ' This  bill,' says Coxe,  '  was  projcri i  1  In  SunderlanrI; 
his  views  were  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  Prince  of  Wale* 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  whom  he  had  offended  beyond 
aU  hopM  of  IbrgweiMae.  ud  to  oxMid  ntid  perpoMlW  bia 
ovn  f  nfloMoe  hf  tb«  eraation  (of  eotttte  lHvi  revwend  hiatoriati 
must  tneati  befove  the  measure  should  pass)  of  itiany  new- 
peer*.'  The  bill  was  abandonetl  tiiat  ecssion  ;  but  it  was 
brought  for«nr  I  i  ;i  n  i;i  :li  next,  the  first  of  a  new  parlla- 
raeut'.  when  it  was  passed  by  the  Lords,  30th  November,  1719, 
lipparenlly  without  a  division,  and  was  only  defMted  in  the 
Commons,  alter  it  bad  been  read  a  second  time,  on  the  mo- 
tion for  itseommftUd,  firincipally  by  tbe  sirMiuonaezertbni 
of  Walpole.  Coxe  asMTta  tint  befbre  tbe  new  Mril»l9init 
met  no  means  had  been  Wk  unemployed  by  Suttderinnd  to 
■aeiire  the  success  of  this  measure  ;  '  bribes  were  profusely 
lanshc-f! ;  promises  and  thresls  were  alternately  etuployed,  i 
m  f  VI TV  shape  which  his  sans^uine  and  overbearing  temper  ' 
could  suggest.'  Now  that  he  found  him«<<lf  signally  beaten 
hWWOt  —  for  Walpolo's  eloiiuence  and  inMuenoe  had 
litOotiwd  the  triamphant  majority  of  269  to  177  againat  tbe 
mlfibtertal  pr<))oet— ho  dewmd  it  hia  bvt  peUey  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  tbe  potent  commoner;  uid  aoeord- 
ingty.  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1T80,  Walpole  and  hh  friend 
Tbwnshend  were  '  ii'i  reinstated  in  the  COfOmmenl,  the 
fbrmer  beinp;  appointed  paymaster  of  tbe  forces,  the  latter 
president  of  the  council.  This  proved  a  fortunate  arrani^e- 
meat  for  Suodetlaod  :  in  the  beirinmngof  the  fullowmg  year 
AM  tho  tBVaatiglilion  by  the  U  ju::e  of  Commons  into  tbe 
CmmaiiMM  mmmtA  with  the  Sonth  Sen  aohomokia  whioh 
8iiiid«itoiid.  with  ottim  of  the  niklnisten,  had  boon  deopty 
involved;  the  serr  t  rirmitteo  had  n!|K)rted  that  of  tho  fic- 
titious stock  di".  i'luied  by  the  directors  of  the  company, 
with  th-  i  l  j  I  of  iaftuencing  or  bribing  the  government 
and  the  legislature,  ftC,O00^  bad  been  given  to  Sun- 
derland; Lord  Stanhope  and  Secretary  Craggs,  who  were 
•lao  implicatodt  bad  only  escaped  prosecution  by  having 
hoth  suddenly  died  in  tb«  ibidst  of  the  investigation,  nor  did 
even  bis  death  save  the  estate  of  the  Inttor;  Aidabi«»  tbe 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  had  alnady  been  expelled  ind 

eoromittcd  to  the  Tower  ;  when.  >  n  the  8th  i  f  Mnr<  h,  Wril- 

fole's  earnest  entreaties  with  <litticully  picvii.lcil  u)>oii  iho 
louse  to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  relating  lo  Ixird  Sunderland  till  tbe  Idth. 
In  tbe  interval  Walpole  exerted  himself  privately  to  gain 
Totts  Ibr  an  lequiUal  bf  repraaanting  to  bia  Whig  fHernds 
tb  abroaf  edhwra  tb*  dipam  uid  pomiUo  mm  that  would 
be  brought  upon  their  party  by  tbe  conviction  of  tbe  prime 
mtnister.  '  Hia  penooid  Weight,*  to  adopt  the  language  of 


eflfeetnally  employed  on  this  occasion,  ttid,  aided  bV  the  in- 
fluence uf  ;!<)vernment,  met  with  succes-s.  The  niintster 
was  acauitted  by  a  tnajoray  of  CI  vote».  f33  ai^inst 
It  is  right  to  state  however  that  tbe  ei'idence  in  Uipport  of 
tho  charge  was  far  from  beiitg  peffieetljr  aatiafbeloijr.  eUB' 
inf  aa  it  did  principally  from  OMO  of  llM  ffiveetata,  hiibkelf 
rouvieted  of  gross  IVaud,  •  Although  the  (lublic  voice,' 
(joxe  adds  in  a  note.  '  notwithstanding  his  acquittal  by  »o 
large  a  maiMniw  ;rMUiiri:i-,i:-l  Slii  I  i  huid,  yet  several  ex- 
tenuations may  Le  urged  in  his  favour.  For  it  appears  from 
private  documents  which  have  casually  fallen  tinder  my  in- 
speetion,  that  so  early  as  July  he  bad  tefused  to  recomOieBd 
to  the  dirtetors  any  more  lists  (br  subscriptiuna ;  that  hi  did 
not  at  least  enrich  himself  or  his  fnends;  that  he  expressed 
gniat  satlsikction  that  neither  himself  nur  his  friends  had 
sold  out  any  South  Sea  Stock,  as  he  would  nut  have  profited 
of  the  public  calamity.'  It  is  said  that  if  he  had  sold  out 
the  stock  he  hehl  at  on»  tine,  iMdli^t  iMtrt  ioaliMd  by  it 
not  less  than  3UO.00O/. 

Notwithstanding  his  acqaittal»  It  wa*  Amnd  impoiiibia  to 
rataih  him  in  office ;  he  WM  very  reluctant  to  go  out, 
and  tho  king  wa«  equally  avbrM  to  parting  with  him:  in 
particular,  it  is  said,  ho  desired  to  he  allowed  lo  retain  the 
dispo!-al  of  the  secret  sersice  money  ;  but  he  was  at  last 
t  jri ?ed  to  give  up  everything,  and  on  the  3rd  of  April  Wal- 
pole was  Dppointe<l  both  to  his  place  of  first  lord  of  tbe 
treasury,  and  to  that  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  of 
wbtch  Aislabie  bad  been  deprived,  flnnderland  bowow 
still  retahMd  lllo  (Boat  unMunded  liifliMtaM  over  Ao 
king!  he  e^fm  regulated  the  appointmenu  to  the  highest 
eflmi  fa  the  gtrtremment,  carrying  his  nominations  in 
leveral  instaUces  against  the  united  efforts  of  Townsbend 
and  Walpole-.  Coxe  asfeerts,  on  the  evidence  of  private 
papers,  that  he  not  only  set  himself  mdostriotialy  to  umlcr- 
mine  the  cabinet,  but  even  intrigued  with  the 'i'oriea,  and 
made  overtures  to  Bishop  Atterbury,  the  agent  of  the  Ilre- 
taBder^  He  Mepoaod  to  the  king,  it  taema,  whan  tbe 
fttlMMt  «f  poUle  tad^tthtioti  ooeiaionM  by  tho  oxiiloalan 
of  tbe  Soutn  Sea  scheme  was  at  its  height,  to  dissolve  the 
parliament,  with  the  view  bf  bringing  Tn  a  Tory  majaniy. 
who  under  liis  conduct  would  quash  ull  inquiry  on  the 
subject  :  the  project  obtained  his  majesty's  concurrence, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  Waipole. 
'The  Pretender  and  tbe  Jacobites  certainly  at  this  lime»' 
Coxe  addsi  'MMrliilwd  th«  most  sanguine  hopes.  Sun- 
derland became  a  peat  fiivourite  with  them  and  tbe  Tories, 
hia  beahh  waa  eetntantly  dt«nk  by  them,  and  they  aflfcclcd 
ti:.  Ij;>  s.j-'urc  of  nttnl'iinr,  bv  Ills  TTit'ans,  the  accomplishment 
<j\  iMew  wibliL'j/  Tliuro  are  some  strong  assertions  by  Pope 
as  tn  Suiwli  riliii  il-»alings  withthi'  Fic''  ader,  both  at  this 
and  at  an  earlier  period,  in  Spenee's  'Anecdotes,'  p.  313.  It 
also  appears  that  he  had  contrived  a  plot  for  the  political 
annihilation  of  Walpole  by  pofauading  the  king  to  o&r  to 
make  him  poatiilaater-geneial  M  liAt  with  the  tiew  that  if 
Walpole  ateepted  the  office,  it  would  like  him  out  of  par- 
liament. Or,  if  he  refVised  it,  that  he  would  give  offence  to  his 
majesty.  The  king  however,  when  he  found  that  Walpole 
had  never  expre»i«ed  any  desire  for  the  place,  nor  was  even 
ac(juainted  with  Sunderland's  pn)|x«al,  refused  to  allow  the 
offer  to  be  made  to  him.  Sunderland,  nevertheless,  by 
peraaeeiing,  or  shifting  bismodoof  attack,  might  patuibly 
have  Noceeded  oie  long  in  afleottng  tin  downfidi  of  hia 
rival ;  hat  fai  the  midat  of  hia  ibtr^oea  he  waa  anddenly 
arrested  by  death,  on  the  !9th  of  April.  1722,  being  as  yet 
only  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  ha<l  been 
thrico  raarrici:  lii  t,  in  \  fi'J5,  to  the  Lady  Arabella  Caven- 
dish, daughter  of  Henry,  duke  uf  Newcastle,  by  whum  he 
bad  a  daughter;  secondly^  in  or  before  17U2,  to  the  Liuly 
Anne  Churchill,  second  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, by  whom  he  bad  three  tobk,  ahd  who  died  lAth 
Aptil,  if  16;  thirdly,  to  Judith,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Tinh- 
bbttme,  Sm.  (a  younger  brother  of  Vissount  l^chbourne,  in 
Tii  l  ind),  by  whom,  according  to  some  of  the  peerages,  he 
liad  no  issue,  but  who  is  stated  in  other  works  of  the  kind  tc 
have  borne  hira  a  son.  who  died  three  days  after  himself 
a  daughter  who  died  in  int^ncy,  and  a  second  son,  which 
came  into  tbe  world  five  monthe  aflUr  his  death,  and  died 
at  six  months  old.  Of  hia  three  MUb  br  hia  aeoond  wilb, 
Robert  the  eldeat,  auoeeeded  te  the  earldoin,  and  died  un> 
married,  27th  November,  1729;  Charle.*,  the  second,  l)e- 
eame  earl  of  Sunderland  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
•■A  en  the  Ml  «f  hii  aiitt^ln  l»a^  b«e»iii»  duke  of  Mwl 
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bdiougti;  end  John,  the  youngeit,  vbo  then  VMtnM  to 

Ibc  family  estale»,  ulis  ilic  father  of  Ihe  first  H  ;rl  Sy'rnrcr. 

Lord  Sunderland,  vho  associated  much  vtuh  liic  ^'  und 
literary  men  of  his  day,  "as  n  it  ilio  roeralx  -.  >  i  ihe 
famous  Kit-Kat  Club,  and  was  also  one  uf  ibe  ael  of  nuble- 
tnen  who.  about  the  beginning  of  the  la&t  century,  rued  to 
maka  •  weekly  pmmbaUtion  among  the  old  book-«bopa  in 
tlie  metropoliil  ia  MiMh  of  early-printed  books,  aoaroe 
pmipUMH  BumoripUk  mi4  oUmt  mities  and  eiiriosiiies 
of  Ktontor*.  To  th»  ftthlon  of  eolleeling  early  literature, 
which  then  prevailed,  we  are  uu'loubtitdh  in  !rls;t'<l  for  the 
preservation  of  many  thing»  of  more  or  le&s  micrtrst  or 
value;  and  the  greut  iibraricii  of  Aliborpe,  Devonshire 
Hoiue,  Blenheim,  and  ihe  Uarleian  collection  of  raanu- 
•eripto,  probably  acquired  in  this  way  inui]r«f  what  aft  now 
aoeounted  tlicir  moat  pneioitt  artidaa. 

8UNDGAU.  a  attbdiviaioii  of  tba  ftoviaea  of  Alaaao 
[Alsack],  comprehending  the  aoathern  part,  and  having 
B^fort,  Mulhauson  or  Muhlhausen.  AUkiroh,  Cernay,  and 
Thann  for  its  chief  towns:  it  was  a  dependency  of  the 
bishopric  of  Ban?!,  or  Bale,  and  was  held  by  tlie  archdukes 
of  Austria.  It  whs  ci  tlud  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Miin- 
ster,  A  D.  1648.  and  is  now  included  in  the  dcpartaiant  of 
Haut  Hhtn.  [Rhjn.  Haitt.] 
SUND3WAJ-L  rAManiiAifi.a«D.] 
SUNN  AH.  Th»  Is  name  given  by  tho  HobaiBme- 
dans  to  [he  traditionary  portion  of  tl  rir  law  :  which  was  not, 
like  tiic  Kor4n,  coninmtcd  lu  \vriting  by  Mohammed,  but 
pr&terved  from  his  Hps  by  his  immediatedisciplea, or  founded 
on  the  authority  of  his  actions.  It  holds  in  Mohammedan 
theology  the  same  place  as  the  Mishna  in  the  Jewmh 
doctrina^  and  tba  nauias  agree  in  their  dorivBtkMi.  Xbe 
ortbodoK  MobamDadaaa  «ail  tbamsolvaa  Siinoitaa,  in  dia- 
tinotkm  to  tbe  Varioaa  aocta  which  are  comprehended  under 
the  term  Shiitaa,  whoso  distin^Miishing  characicristic  is 
that  they  recognise  as  lawful  khalifa  Ali  and  his  (le».r<  ii  l 
ants.  The  Turks  as  a  nation  are  Sunnitea,  and  the  Persians 
Shiites.  Shiah.  from  wliiob  tlua  latttt  1MIMiBdain«d,al|llii> 
fies  a  party  or  troop. 
SUraiincaAL  OKPOSIT&    rSowACi  »  mm 

SUPERFICIES,  tba  Latin  fenn  of  the  wetd  nirface, 

used  in  the  sense  i  f  'irface,  and  ikimotiTni of  area.  The 
quantity  of  au  art>a  a  calld  its  «up«rticui  euuteoti  as  iliy 
linguished  froiB liiMBr  oantaotor  bnglhi  and  aolid  coolant 

or  lirilk 

SUPERIOR.  LAKE.  [Canada;  Miaaissim,  River.] 
S  UPERSE'DEAS,  in  law,  the  name  of  a  writ  used  Ibr  the 
purpose  of  superseding  proceedings  hi  an  aation  (TidiTs 
Practice  ;  Anhbuld'n  Praclice):  in  bankruptcy  it  is  the  writ 
used  for  the  purpo.sc  of  supersodini^  the  flat.  It  is  obtained 
on  apphcation  by  petition  to  the  court  of  bankruptcy,  and  is 

S ranted  on  the  ground  that  the  fiat  is  invalid  in  point  of  law, 
as  not  been  duly  pn)»ecnte(l,  &c.  [Bankruitcy.]  (Dea- 
con's Law  tjf  Bankruptcy ;  Eden  a  Bankruptcy  Lute.) 

Sopetaadaaaalso  in  its  more  general  sense  it>  used  to  expieaa 
that  vhieb  supanadea  legal  proesedinga,  altbougb  no  wiit 
of  anpenadaas  nay  have  been  nsed  for  that  purpose.  Tbna 
if  a  writ  of  certiorari  be  delivered  lo  an  inferior  court  for 
the  purpose  of  rcmnvin>;  a  record  to  a  superior  court,  the 
«Tit  of  cerliorari  iij  said  lo  be  a  sttpawadeaa  flf  lba|iMiMed- 
inga  Uffurti  the  inferior  court. 

SUPPLEMENT  (Trigonometry).  Tho  defect  of  an 
angle  from  two  right  aoKlaa.  Also  ebcods  or  aros  of  a 
oume  or  otbat  eurva  vhiea  have  •  eomnran  estremity,  and 
togetber  aubtand  an  angle  of  two  right  angles  at  th«  vnim, 
are  aometimes  eallad  sopplemental  chords  or  arcs. 
SUPPLY.  rPABt.iaiiBifT.  Imphhial,  v  i,  xvii^p.  271,] 
SUPPURATION.  [AaacKss;  Inflammatiow.J 
SUPRALAI».SAKI.\NS.  In  the  disi  usMons  of  the  doc- 
trines of  predestination  and  electtao,  which  arose  out  of  the 
teaebing  of  Ibe  aabool  of  theologiana  at  Geneva,  two  dif< 
feteot  viawa  oama  to  be  Ukan  by  the  Calviniuie  pattjr. 
Soma  bald  that  all  fba  oeeunancoa  vbiofa  take  plaoe  on  the 
earth  have  been  from  eternity  the  subject  of  a  special  decree 
of  God:  that  God  deereed  to  (•ritL>ie  nun  solely  for  his  own 
gkiry.  and  to  display  hi&  gloiy  ii>  the  eternal  happiness  of 
some  and  the  damtmUuu  of  others;  that  this  decree  re- 
spected not  merely  the  end,  but  all  the  means,  direct  or 
indirect,  by  which  that  end  was  to  be  wrought  out;  atui 
that  do*  tfia  lUl  of  aun,  and  ilie  inlroduatioo  of  avU  hUo 
iho  varid,  mra  doMMd  by  God  to  b«ppa«  at  MooMary 


waana  to  dm  end  iiaapoaadt  and  Ood  tbamAro  ao  aotMitntad 

man.  and  placed  nim  in  such  eireumstanrcs  that  he  could 
not  but  fall  The  jjensons  who  held  these  views  were  called 
Supralapsanarts  (supra  uij '^um),  hecau»c,  according  to 
Lhuu  system,  the  dectces  of  God  ratpecUiig  the  salvation  of 
some  men  and  the  rejection  of  others  were  in  no  sense  con- 
sequent or  dependent  upon  the  foraaaen  fall  of  man,  vhieb 
itMif  (m  the  oonivacy)  took  plaoo  ia  eonaaqaaeeaof  a  dhnne 
deeiit. 

The  other  party  were  called  If{fra!aptariant.  They  con- 
sidered the  decrees  rf  H  id  for  fixiny^  the  eternal  state  of 
man  as  equally  eternal  and  unchangeable,  but  thev  main- 
tained that  God  did  not  create  man  in  order  that  he  mif;ht 
fall,  but  loft  bim  free  to  act  for  himself;  and,  though 
foreseeing  that  he  would  fall,  did  not  interfere  lo  prevent 
him.  but  decreed  that  the  oaoeaquaneaa  of  this  ftiiaiaan 
fUl  dMuld'  leault  in  ineraaaad  glory  to  himself,  and  tba 
eternal  happinetw  of  the  greater  part  of  men. 

Besa,  Gkimar.  and  Voetius  were  of  the  Supralap&oriun 
party. 

The  synod  of  Dort  adopted  the  views  of  the  Infralansa 
riani-.    'Modern  Calvinibts,'  (generally,  go  HO  flvtbar  Wak 
Infralapsmnamsm,  and  often  not  so  for, 

(Mosheim's  EecU*.  Hut.,  cent.  xviL,  aaa.  iL,  pt  ii. ;  c  il. 
s.  10*12;  and  the  pcinciiwl workaon  ayatomatie tbaaloKy.l 

SUPREMACY  is  a  term  used  to  designate  sumemo 
iM  rlnsiastif-al  authority;  and  is  either  papa!  orrrira].  Papal 
.-supremacy  is  the  authority,  legislative,  juilin  il  and  nte- 
cutive,  exercised  until  nearly  tho  middle  of  ilie  mm  l  enlh 
century  by  the  pope  over  the  churehos  of  England,  Scotf 
land,  and  Ireland,  as  branches  and  integral  parts  of  tba 
Western  or  I^tin  abnteh,  and  vfaieb  oontinnaa  to  be  oMff> 
eiaed  dtjimkt  over  tha't  portion  of  the  inbaUtaata  of  those 
countries  who  ste  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  RoTn«. 
The  extent  of  the  legislative  authority  of  the  pope  was  never 
>  >ju  ;ly  defined.  Whilst  it  was  regarded  as  nearly  absolute 
at  Rome  and  at  Madrid,  it  was,  at  Venice,  and  stdl  mote 
at  Pans,  sought  to  be  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits. 

The  papal  supremacy  was  abolished  by  the  legislatures  of 
tba  tlilia  Ungdoma  in  the  sixteenth  centurjr.  In  order  to 
ensure  acqnieieanea  in  thnt  abolition,  partianlarty  on  tlm 
pert  of  persoot  holding  oflleea  in  England  and  Ireland,  an 
ijiilli  llf\_^  In-cn  rn;|mred  to  be  taken, which  is  generally  called 
tije  oain  supiciuacy,  a  desif;nation  calculated  lu  lutslead, 
it  being  in  fact  an  usth  of  non-supremacy  rather  than  of 
supremacy  ;  »ince,  though  in  its  second  branch  it  negatives 
Ihe  supremacy  of  tlie  pope,  it  is  silent  as  to  any  supremacy 
in  the  king.  This  oa^  is  therefore  taken  without  seruplo 
by  penotts  who  are  not  Roman  Oatheliea,  wbethar  m«m- 
bers  of  ihe  Anglimn  church  or  not  The  form  of  the  oath, 
as  established  m  England  by  1  Wm.  &  Mary,  c.  8, -is  as 
follows: — '  1,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  do  from  my  heart 
abhor,  dete^it,  and  abjure,  as  impiou:^  and  heretical,  that 
damnable  doctrine  and  position,  that  princes  exrotnran- 
nicaled  or  deprived  by  the  pope,  or  any  authority  of  ite 
see  of  Rome,  may  ba  dapoiod  or  murdered  by  their  subjects, 
or  any  other  whatsoever.  And  I  do  declare  that  no  fbraian 
prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate  bath  i»r  ougnt 
to  have  any  jurisdiction,  p  >  r  superiority,  pre-eminence, 
or  authority,  ecclesisstical  i<r  spiritual,  within  this  realm. 
So  help  me  God.*  Under  this,  and  many  former  statutes, 
all  subjects  wer«  bound  to  take  tho  oaih  of  supremacy  when 
tendered;  but  by  the  31  Geo.  III.,  c.  3;2.  s.  Iti,  no  person, 
aioca  tho  a4th  J  una,  1 791,  is  liable  to  be  aummoned  lo  uk« 
tba  aaib  of  anpremaey,  or  ptoaaentad  ftir  not  obeying  aueh 
summons ;  and  Roman  Cathidios,  upon  takii^  the  oath  in* 
troduced  by  that  Act.  s.  1,  in  which  the  ehil  and  tempormi 
nuiliuriiy  of  the  pope  are  abjured,  may  hold  office  without 
taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  ;  which,  as  il  now  no  longer 
operates  to  harass  Roman  Catholics,  or  to  cxelodo  tbOB 
frara  office,  is  become  almost  an  unmeaning  form 

Regai  supremacy  is  not  legislative,  but  judicial  and  exe- 
cutive only.  Henry  VUL  was  first  acknowledged  as 
supreme  bead  of  tba  efamdi  by  tba  vlnp  in  IMS.  Thia 
supremacy  was  confirmed  by  parliament  in  IM4,  when,  by 
the  stsluto  of  26  Hen.  VIIL,  o.  i..  it  was  enacted  '  that  th« 
king  our  sovereign  lord,  his  heirs  and  su<  cessors,  kinga  of 
tlii<(  realm,  shall  be  taken,  accepted,  and  repuimt  tlie  onlv 
supreme  head  in  earth  of  the  Church  of  Kii(?land.  and  shull 
have  and  enjoy,  annexed  to  the  impenat  crown  of  this  realm* 
as  wall  the  style  and  title  thereof,  as  all  honours,  dignitioib 
fn  anriiwngiasii  inriadiefioB^  pnvikfMb  —thotiiiaai  iwrnai- 
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nitiet.  piro&u,  and  eommodities  to  tho  said  dignity  of 
•upreme  bead  of  the  same  church  bt-longinf:;  and  appertain- 
ing; and  Hhall  have  power  fnifn  time  to  time  u  visit,  rep  rets, 
Mdrea*.  rofurm.  order,  correet.  MtiatOt  ud  aiMDd  all  such 
emiK  binaiea.  abuMs,  offences,  eofOmKfft*,  and  anoimitiM, 
wihatMWvar  they  be.  which,  by  any  mabner  of  turitual  top 
thority  ur  juri»iliolion,  may  Liv  fa] ly  bo  refortnea,  repressed, 
ordered,  redressed,  correcte^ji,  it;»uained,  or  amended,  most 
to  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  ihe  increase  of  virtue  in 
Christ's  religion,  and  for  tlie  conservation  of  the  peace, 
unity,  and  tranquillity  of  tltis  realm ;  any  usage,  custom, 
foreign  laws,  foreign  authority,  pretcription,  or  nny  other 
thing  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.' 

Dr.  Burn  obserres,  *  that  aAer  the  aboliiioa  of  tbe  popol 
power  there  was  no  branch  of  Mvereignty  with  whira  the 
princes  of  this  realm,  for  aUivc  a  century  after  the  Reforma- 
lion,  were  more  elelij^hied  than  that  of  tieing  the  »uprerae 
bead  of  the  church.  im  iL'ui i  (us  it  Sfcnieth)  that  all  that 
power  which  the  pope  ciaimed  and  exercised  (to  far  as  he 
wu  oble)  wu  hj  tne  ttatutw  abrogating  tbe  papal  authority 
aaoexod  to  tbo  inperial  «90wb  of  ihia  realm,  not  attetiding 
to  the  neeeasary  diatmction  tbat  it  waa  not  tbat  aatorbiUnt 
hw1e»s  power  which  the  pope  usurped  that  was  thereby  be- 
cuoic  vested  in  ihom,  but  only  that  the  antient  legal  autho- 
rity and  Juni^  li  II  [1  of  the  kings  of  England  in  matter* 
eoclesiaatical,  winch  the  pope  hwa  endeavoured  to  wrest  out 
of  their  hands,  was  re-asserted  and  vindicated.  The  pope 
arrogated  to  himself  a  jurisdiction  superior  not  only  to  liis 
own  eanoabw,  but  to  the  municipal  laws  of  kingdoms.  And 
those  prinflaa  of  this  realm  above  mentioaod  Mem  to  haTO 
considenred  thennelTes  plainly  as  popes  in  their  own  do« 
minions.  Hence  one  rea.son  why  a  reformation  of  the  eccle- 
siaiitical  laws  was  never  effected  .sccmelh  10  have  been  be- 
cause It  conduced  more  to  tho  aclvmicementof  thesupremary 
lo  retain  tbe  church  in  an  unsettled  itnte.  and  consequently 
tnoro  dependent  on  the  sovereign  will  of  tbo  prince.' 
iBurn't  koeUiiuHeol Lam,  tit.  'Supremacy.') 

Regal  aUManaej  over  the  church  is  not  recognised  by 
the  esiablisbed  Preslnterian  Chureh  of  Seotland,  which 
boasts  that  it  has  no  oeti  apon  earth.  Notvithatanding 
this  bold  assertion,  the  king  possesses  a  controlling  power 
over  the  acts  of  the  General  As&embly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  even  in  tpintualibut,  though  since  the  accession  of 
Ihe  house  of  Brunswick  it  has  been  seldom  if  ever  exercised. 

suR.  or  SOUR,  rrwwfc] 

SU  RAT.  or»  as  the  natimpWBOiiBcn  it,  HMnif  ('beauty'), 
a  large  city  on  the  western  eoaat  of  HlnditMan,  in  the  pre- 
sidency of  Bombav  nnd  ]  rovinco  of  Gujarat,  stands  on  tlu; 
south  bank  of  tho  Taplire,  la  2r  12'N.  lat  and  72"  50'  E. 
long.:  the  river  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  about  18 
miles  west  from  tbe  city.  Sural  is  about  120  miles  north 
from  Bombay,  direct  distance:  it  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
eovntiy,  with  woody  hilU.  long  sheltered  lanes,  and  paidies 
of  dense  jungle;  and  is  a  favourite  hunting  disttiet,  wild 
Irags  and  othwr  gaao  being  abundant.  There  an  niiiMroiw 
villager  and  fkroM  in  the  neighbotirhoed. 

The  cityof  Surat  is  in  the  form  of  asemicircle;  ihnTnptre 
is  the  chord,  near  the  centre  of  which  is  a  citadei  or  smali 
fortified  ca-st'i-  Tiu-  t  ity  is  surruunded  by  a  wall  about  six 
mUes  in  circuit,  in  good  renair,  with  semicircular  bastions, 
and  with  bottlements.  MiwOVlk  {Oriental  Commi-rcs)  and 
otbeta  ipealt  of  two  walla,  one  lonnd  the  city  aud  another 
nmnd  Aeaohnrbe,  tbo  outer  wall  being  twelve  tailoi  in  eir^ 
ruit.  and  a  mile  distant  from  the  inner  wall ;  but  as  bishop 
Heber.  who  was  there  in  1P25,  «nd  Mrs.  Postans,  who 
visit»:<l   It  111  onl'.'  tiu'iilion  onu  Willi,  it  is  Iii  'in- 

sumed  that  the  wall  round  iIm  suburbs  has  been  takoa  down. 
Tbe  ciudel  ia  f aniioaed  by  •  fbv  aapejra  and  Bttro|iean 
artillerymen. 

Surat,  tboagh  a  laigp  ei^,  is  b^no  means  a  handxome 
oiM.  The  streets  are  aamnr,  windiftg,  unpaved,  in  the  wet 
lenaon  maddy,  and  in  tfie  dry  eeason  doaljr.  The  hooies 

are  nenerally  high,  and  ar«  inirt'lv  fnnstructed  of  a  framo- 
work  of  timlKir  (often  batnboot  )  filif  1  up  with  bricks  ur  sun- 
dried  mud  ;  most  of  the  iipjuT  vtones  jiruiect  over  the  lower 
ones.  Tbe  buu»es  however  of  soma  of  the  principal  mer< 
ehanta  are  of  stone,  and  are  largo  nnc'i  well-built,  but  there 
atw  DO  puUic  baildings  worthy  of  notice  as  specimens  of  ar- 
eliiteetttfo.  and  indeed  the  only  structure  which  has  much  of 
interent  attaebed  to  it  is  the  hospital  for  aged  and  diseased 
animals:  itoeoapies  a  large  piece  of  ground,  surrounded  bv 
bigb  wallti  taA  i»  divtdM  loto  e«nii|iartaNBta  or  waid^  wiw 


every  arrani^ement  requisite  for  the  comfort  of  the  dilTeront 
classes  of  animals,  as  horses,  o.\en,  sheei),  goats,  kc.  It  has 
been  t>aid  that  offensive  and  noxious  vermin  were  kept,  but 
Mrs.  Postans  denies  that  thi;;  was  the  case  in  I83B.  It  is 
an  aatabliahmeiit  foonded  by  the  JainSk  and  ia  riohljr  en- 
dowed \j  thma.  The  reildeiRw  of  the  nawlh  is  tnoderti,  but 
is  not  at  all  striking.  There  is  a  neat  Kntrli>;h  rhurrh, 
which  was  consecrated  by  bishop  Heber  in  ;  H2j  A  laigo 
and  picturesque  burying-pound,  outside  il  >■  ilv,  (  ntains 
numerous  tombs  of  former  servants  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. These  tombs  are  constructed  in  the  Mohammedan 
style  of  architecture,  some  of  them  being  150  or  200  jreaia 
old ;  that  of  Sir  George  Oxendcn.  for  siie  and  aolidity,  ia 
worthy  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  English  empire  in  India. 

The  population  of  Snrat  was  estimated,  in  1796,  when  its 
prosperity  had  confessedly  declined,  at  800, OUO,  which  was 
probably  too  much,  but  it  was  perhaps  not  less  than  600,000. 
It  is  now  very  much  reduced,  tho  greatest  part  of  its  com- 
merce having  been  tramfferred  to  Bombay.  The  inhabitants  at 
present  probably  do  not  exceed  1 50,000,  Perhaps  not  I  OO.OOt. 
They  oonaist  of  Hindooa.  who  are  moaUir  Jaina.  of  Mohann- 
uedana,  nany  of  whom  are  Bonu,of  Fineee,  and  of  Ar> 
menians,  Jews,  and  various  other  races,  besides  Europeans 
The  Parsees  and  the  Boras  are  the  most  flourishing  part  of 
the  population.  The  Parsees  are  of  Persian  origin,  fi  i 
lowers  of  Zoroaster,  and  of  course  fire- worshippers,  who, 
when  driven  out  of  Persia  by  the  Mohammedans,  found  an 
asylum  at  Surat,  where  they  Inve  eontinued  ever  since. 
Heber  thought  that  half  the.bouaaa  in  iho  eiQr  belonged  to 
the  FacMaa:  the  Boras,  he  wi^  earriad  on  a  lucrative 
trade  as  bairiaiiB  and  noney-lenden.  There  are  also  great 
n  nnlv:!-^  .if  ri  liLims  mendicants  in  this  city  and  its  neigh- 
b  uiIlhhI,  i'akeerk,  Yozies,  and  Gosaens,  who  enforce 
t'liHT  ty  from  the  anpantmon  both  of  Hindooa  and  Moham 

medans. 

Surat  is  the  atation  of  a  British  militarr  force :  it  iaabotbe 
seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  justieefor  thewholo  praeidenejr 
of  Bombay,  of  a  circuit  court,  and  of  a  board  <n  onatonw 
with  a  collector.  Tho  Bngttsh  aoeiatjr  ia  nnmaiiMH.  and  «f 

the  best  kind. 

Tlie  Taptee  at  Surat  is  a  wide  river .  but  the  navigat]  ti  is 
daiij^Bious,  from  shifting  sand-banks,  even  to  boats ;  and 
large  vessels  are  prevented  from  entering  it  by  a  bar,  and 
therefore  anchor  m  the  Surat  Roods,  or  Swally  Roads,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  from  the  small  sea-port  of  Swally, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  when  the  ahipa  discharge  and 
tehe  in  their  cargoes.  The  boats  which  navigate  the  river 
nro  pf^ncT-illy  of  30  and  40  tons,  half-decked,  with  tivn  ni  -.sts 
and  t.vrj  l.iige  latteen-sails.  The  river  opposite  the  ciiy  is 
braik^sh:  water  for  domestic  purposes  is  raised  by  oxen 
from  wells,  and  th«r«  are  also  largo  tanks  to  collect  tlie  rain. 

The  imports  to  Surat  are  chietty  from  Arabia,  Bombay, 
and  Brazil,  and  consist  of  grain  and  other  articles  of  food, 
piece-goods,  raw  materials  to  bo  worked  up  into  manuiko* 
turn,  and  bullion.  The  exports  are  mostly  manufactures 
of  Surat  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  raw  cotton,  and  a 

few  i-thcr  artii  Uii^.  (if  native  produce.  Tho VOHala 010 ahiafly 
Knali^l:.  Arabian,  and  Portuguese. 

I'lif  hiitfiry  of  Surat  18  eventful  and  interesting.  It  is  a 
place  of  such  antiquity  as  to  be  mentioned  in  the  antient 
Sanscrit  poem  '  Ti:e  Rimftyana.*  After  tbo  conquest  of 
Hinduatan  by  tbe  Mohammedans,  it  was  tbe  chief  port  at 
whicb  they  eiribartted  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  {  and 
when  the  Europeans  first  discovered  tbe  passage  by  tbe  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  was  the  greatest  place  of  maritime  commerce 
(III  1  I  t  iient  of  India,  being  m  immediate  communica- 
tion with  the  richest  provinces  in  the  Mogul  empire,  and 
conveniently  situate<l  for  trading  not  only  with  the  western 
coast  of  that  oontioent,  but  with  the  gulfs  of  IV-rsia  and 
Arabia.  Tbe  Plertagnwe  were  tbe  first  Euru^.rans  thet 
raaehcd  tho  waatom  coast  of  India  hy  aeat  after  establishing 
tbenaelvee  at  CUieut.  Goo,  and  Danaun.  they  began  lo 
tinrlo  with  Bnrat  about  1561.  In  J603  Mr.  Mildenhall,  a 
Lnmi  jii  men: liant,  reached  Agra,  and  in  1606  obtained  an 
ai!ipln  L'lLLiit  i  f  commercial  privileges  by  a  ftnnaun  frotn 
the  emperor  Jehanghir.  In  1610  Sir  Henry  Middieton,  on 
proceeding  to  Surat,  found  some  Portuguese  ships  ready  to 
oppose  him,  and  was  thwefore  obliged  to  fight  for  our  first 
trilling  tnule  with  tbo  inhabitanla  of  Hindustan ;  and  this 
was  tlM  eommenoement  of  a  aeries  of  actions  fought  with 
the  Pntuguette  by  Captain  Best  in  16IS  and  IC13,  and  by 
CteptaiB  llnrM  «  l*M.  m  aU  «r  vbioh  tha  BngPldi  ««9 
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of  Ahm'edabad,  in  Di  r.,  1612,  and  confirmed  by  an  imperial 
flrmaun  in  1G13.  The  Uuuh  also  came  to  Sural  about 
ihiM  lime,  and  became  powiTful  rivals  to  th«  Enj^lisb,  as 
well  as  to  the  Portuguese:  they  carried  on  a  thriving;  ir.ide 
ftir  about  a  century.  The  French  were  long  afler  the  Dutch 
and  Bllglisb  iti  trtding  to  Surat;  and  though  they  had 
AiWtDl)rtlleta^thay  taeverpNspered,  and  at  lant  abandoned 
it  WlthlMt  n)rfk(  tb^ir  debu.  In  1615  Sir  Thomas  Roe 
Itttdlid  at  BUn^  whence  h«  proceeded  to  the  emperor  at 
Agra,  and  obtained  grants  for  the  otuhlishment  of  fat-turies 
at  Surat,  Cambay,  and  eUewhero.  Sural  now  became  the 
chief  Ktatioii  of  the  Kasi  India  Cuinpany  on  the  west  t  oa-.l 
of  India.  In  1636  however  a  rival  usMicialion  was  formed  m 
England, at  the  head  of  which  was  Sir  William  Courten,  one 
of  whose  ships  aeiiad  and  plundered  two  native  jjunks  bo- 
lonpng  to  Suilit  and  i)fo.  Ih  refiriMit  the  president  aitd 
cinnii'il  Were  imprisonud  by  the  Mi:li;immedan  tjovernor  of 
Surat  (the  ^lav^,^b),  and  the  pr;i|ii;rty  uf  the  (acti.rv  was  coii- 
fii>i'ate<l.  Tiioufjli  the  fai':oi  y  was  h-:xni  afterwards  rc-esla- 
blitthed,  tbe  English  trade  contmued  in  a  declining  slate. 
Itl  Jahuarv,  1664.  Sevajee,  the  founder  uf  the  Mahratta 
potrnv  ntadoa  i^tidatory  attack  on  SuraL  The  inhabiunts 
lied  iltto  tbo  eomlt^,  and  the  nawib  >but  himself  up  in  bis 
^stle.  Sevajee  proceeded  to  plunder  the  city,  and  at  the 
same  time  invested  the  castle,  and  deirianded  the  surrender 
of  the  factory.  Sir  Geori;e  Oxciideii  was  iln  ii  tl.e  ciiKT  of 
the  English  factory.  Sir  George's  answer  to  ^^e\ajee'^  ile- 
mand  was,  '  We  are  here  on  purjiosc  to  maintain  the  house 
to  the  death  of  tbe  last  man,  and  therefore  dclajr  not  your 
coming  upon  ua.*  Sir  GooRe  called  in  the  aid  of  tbe 
■bil^teawa:  tUMnraiada  sorties  with  such  gallantry  aa  to 
pavettt  tavajee  ftoiA  plundering  the  part  of  tbe  town  in 
vbidl  ibo Kngl ish  factory  wjs  siiuaied,  and  ho  soon  al^er 
rtsllred.  Th6  nawSb  presenti  'l  Sn  George  with  a  dress  of 
hi'iiiiur,  and  n-i  umnieiuled  the  mieie>ls  >A  ihe  Company  to 
Auruugzcbe  with  such  effect,  that  the  <  ni|  jrur,  by  a  Grmaun, 
nnUttM  tbe  customs  at  Surat  to  all  nu'reiiants  for  one  year, 
and  nranled  a  perpetual  remission  of  a  part  of  the  duties  to 
fbe  Enitlisb  in  particular. 

Surat  continued  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  foremment  under 
the  East  India  Company  till  1G86,  when  it  was  removed  to 
Bombay.  In  lOhT,  the  cundiicl  of  Sir  John  Child  having 
exa£|)erated  Aurungzebe,  the  factory  at  Sural  was  seized, 
as  well  as  Bombay  and  other  places;  but  after  making 
submission,  they  were  restored.  Surat  wa^i  fined  lju.uuu 
rupees.  The  city  waa  afterwutds  partially  pillaged  by  the 
Mabrattai  UMie  than  oneau  and  tbe  nawdb  was  obliged  to  nav 
<b«m  an  annual  tribute,  ih  1800  tbe  nawlb  was  oompaled 
bjr  tbe  Enj^lish  to  sign  a  treaty,  by  wliich  he  resigned  tbe 
government,  civil  and  raililary.  wiih  all  its  miolumenU  and 
powers,  to  the  East  India  C  Kui  ariy,  who.  un  their  pari, 
agreed  to  pay  hint  and  hi>  heirs  oi;e  lac  of  rupees  annual!), 
together  with  one-flflh  of  the  surplus  annual  revenue,  after 
deducting  all  charges.  Though  a  state  prisoner,  the  nawiib 
of  Surat,  like  his  master  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  is  still  per- 
mitted to  retain  tbe  forms  of  state  and  authority:  ana  wo 
believe  the  Mogul  ensign  still  waves  on  the  wans  of  the 
(astle  of  Sural,  in  company  with  tiie  English  jack.  My 
the  treaty  of  1803  the  Marhatla*  were  compelled  10  rehu- 
quish  all  their  claims  on  Sural.  Surat  has  suffered  severely 
by  Ores;  a  large  part  of  ttte  city  was  destroyed  by  one  in 
1836 ;  but  the  houses  had  been,  to  a  ounsideiable  extent, 
lebuiU  when  Mrs.  Poatans  was  there  in  1838. 

(Heber*s  Narrative  <^  a  Journey  in  the  Upper  Brotmeet 
uf  IwUr.  in  u/id  1 -'.'5  ;  Mrs.  Postans's  India  in  1838; 
Hiumlioii  s  India  (i'u£t'lli-fr ;    Mdburn's  Oriental 

Coinmrrre;  Mill's  History  of  Hritish  India,  h\  11.  H.  Wd- 
ton ;   Kerr  s  Collection  of  Voyage*  and  Travels,  vols,  vi., 
vii .  and  viii  ) 
SURCHARGE.  [Taxation.] 

SORD.  This  won!  has  been  used  to  signify  an  IMU- 
rlONAL  iiritbmetical  or  algebraical  mwntity  since  the  time 
9f  toe  introduction  uf  algebra  into  Europe ;  though  why 
any  terra  formeil  from  turdus  was  ust  d  in  such  a  sense  is 
not  known  ;  perhaps  it  was  the  sujiposeil  traiislaiiun  of  an 
Arabic  term.  In  the  article  just  cited  we  base  said  as 
much  as  is  necessary  on  the  subject.  We  w  ill  only  add 
that  the  teeood  volume  of  Co.vsali's  History  of  Algebra 
eontaina  an  aeoaunt  of  tbe  tenth  book  of  Eudid,  with  nier- 
I  to  the  iiaa  Bide  of  tt  Igr  tlm  earUer  algebiaieta. 


be 


SURDITES.  [UKA»NEsa.J 
SURE'NA.  rCEaaitia.]       ,      ^  . 
SURETY.  A  adxaqr  >•      who  undertakes  to  be  an 
wcrable  for  tbe  9kU  or  nott^k  of  another,  who  is  called  hit 

rincipal.  Such  undertaking  tnust  be  in  «ntba|t  uid  iUa^ 
e  cither  bv  bond  olr  by  simple  wtitinp.  A  Contiscft  n  nm 
binding  in  law,  unless  made  upon  some  sufficient  coT-,sir!<.ra- 
tion-  but  in  the  case  of  a  bond  this  consideration  is  inferrLd 
from'thecircum>-tancesof  de'iilieraiion  incident  to  its  execu- 
tion as  a  deed.  When  the  underlakirtg  is  not  by  bond,  it  is 
necessary  that  tb*eonildmlioiitboald»hiBariipon  the  fiice 
of  the  written  insthiibeol,  <*  to  nacesaarOy  implied  fVom 
the  terms  of  it,  and  that  the  imtruittent  tbourd  be  signed  by 
the  party  who  becomes  the  surety.  The  itistruneht  however 
raav  consist  of  several  writings,  if  they  are  so  connected  by 
reference  to  each  other  tbat  they  can  be  consuicivd  a>  in- 
corporated. The  instrument  by  which  the  surety  Ijecomes 
bound,  when  it  has  reference  to  civil  matter*,  is  eenerally 
called  affuaiantaab  andotdinarily  oonsiusof  an  undertaking 
to  become  anewerabte  Ibt  iba  paymetit  of  goods  fbmished  to 
the  principal,  or  for  hii  integrity,  skill,  attention,  and^bltt 
like  matters.  In  such  cas»-s  the  consideration  expreseed 
would  probably  be  ti  e  rurr^iOiing  of  the  goods  to  the  nrinci- 
pal.  or  his  employment  by  ihe  party  Guaranteed.  In  the 
construction  of  guarantees  the  same  rule  of  law  prevails  as 
in  the  case  of  aU  written  instrumenU,-that  they  shall  be 
understood  in  tbe  sense  moxt  unfavourable  to  the  party 
making  them  which  the  words  Will  rnsonably  bear.  Tba 
application  of  the  rule  is  very  frequent  iheaaes  of  guarmtttim 
where  the  question  arises  whether  or  not  the  guarantee  is 
what  is  called  a  subsisting  nuarantce.  Thus  where  the  surety 
undertakes  to  be  answerable  to  the  amount  of  fur  fuods 
aunpbed  to  lus  principal.  thU  may  mean  that  he  will  be  an- 
swmble  (brue  flnit  l  OO/.  worth,  and  cease  to  be  answerable 
for  any  goods  supplied  a(lerward8;or,  that  he  will  continue 
to  be  answerable  to  the  amount  of  1961  for  any  indefinita 
period  during  wl.ieh  ^o.  ds  maybe  supplied,  although  the 
principal  has  paid  t  .r  the  first  100/.  worth.  The  latter  kind 
of  guarantee  is  called  a  subsisting  guarantee.  '  If  a  party.* 
as  Lord  EUenborougU  says,  in  deciding  upon  a  case  of  this 
kind,  *  meaoe  to  be  aurety  only  for  a  single  dealing,  he 
should  Uke  care  to  lay  so.'  Observations  of  a  similar  cha- 
meter  mav  be  made  as  to  the  application  of  paymento  by 
the  priueiiial.  If  a  party  who  becomes  SUreU  for  the  My> 
ment  of  a  jiarticular  debt  means  lo  itisist  Upon  the  application 
of  the  firsl  munev  afterwards  paid  by  his  principal  to  ihe 
discharge  of  that  debl,  ho  should  lake  care  that  sucli  inten- 
tion on  his  part  is  evident,  either  from  the  words  of  his  un- 
derlaking  or  from  the  course  of  dealing  between  his  princi- 
pal and  the  guarantee.  •  the  general  rule,'  as  the  same 
learned  judge  has  stated,  is,  'that  where  nothing  is  directed 
as  to  tbe  application  of  the  money,  the  patty  who  reccivea  it 
may  a)>plv  it."  Thus,  if  the  principal  was  indebted  to  the 
guaranteed  before  the  guarantee  was  given,  of  has  be- 
come indeblefl  to  him  afterwards  for  other  debts  than  lhi>*« 
for  which  tbe  surely  intended  lo  make  himself  liable,  the 
guaranteed  may.  if  not  restricted  by  the  guarantee  or  the 
circumstances  of  tha  transaction,  apply  roonev  paid  him  by 
the  principal  to  tbe  discbarge  of  these  other  debts,  and  still 
hold  the  su  le^  A  1 1  able  fiNt  the  payment  of  the  debt  which  he 

has  guaraiiiwil. 

The  circuuiitaiices  connected  with  the  relative  jio^ition 
of  the  guaranteed  and  the  princij)al  are  cunsidered  as 
embodied  m  ibe  contract  between  tlie  guaranieed  and  lire 
surety,  and  as  forming  part  of  tbat  upon  which  the  under- 
Uking  of  the  latter  ii  founded.  If  lluarefore  these  are  sub- 
suntially  varied,  so  as  to  iacrease  the  risk  of  tbe  guaranteed, 
or  to  destroy  or  suspend  bis  remedy  againat  the  principal, 
the  suretv  is  thereby  dIScbar^ed.  Thus,  if  the  guaranteed 
ha.s  al  Uie  time  ihe  ouaraiitee  is  giv*n.  a  lien  upon  property 
of  the  principal  in  his  liamis.  wh.ch  he  afterwards  parts 
with;  or  if  he  extends  the  time  of  credit,  or  after  commeno- 
ing  an  action  against  the  principal  gives  liim  time,  the 
surety  will  be  released.  But  tbe  variation  of  circumstencea 
must  be  substantial ;  a  change  wbicb  does  not  operate  ao  as 
to  increase  the  risk  or  lessen  the  remedy  will  not  ha«-«  Mah 
an  etfeet.  Neither  can  the  surety  discharge  bimaeir  by  a 
mere  request  ur  cauiiuii  to  the  guaranteed  lo  abstain  from 
trusting  the  principal,  or  lo  watch  his  acts.  &c.  Neverthe- 
less il  is  the  duty,  and  perhaps  an  inij'ied  un  dor  taking  on 
the  part  of  tbe  auaraaleedL  against  the  coosequenoes  of  tbe 
MfM  eTwbUiC  •  court  «r  equtty  miglit  nlim  dm  niiilf 
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to  etnploy  a  reaionable  dc^roe  of  prudcnco  and  attention  in 
iDtrittliDK  bis  goodi,  or  inspecline  aod  ch^olling  tho  ac- 
eo^nU  of  bis  ckrks  ur  servants.  In  mom  msm  %bo  a  court 
of  c^nUf  hu  inuufitnil  tooonpal  th*  guarantwiA  to  Uk* 
•tepa  to  neamt  ibe  debt  due  from  tbe  principal,  vheis  be 
faa»  been  guilty  uf  gruss  negligenco  in  ab&taining  fro^ 
doing  »^o.  It  IS  a  general  rule  thai  tbe  surety  is  entuled  to 
the  benefit  of  a)l  the  Moiiritin  whiab  thvgiMnntMd  bas 
against  the  principal. 

If  the  guaranteed  eompcaiidividi  tbomnCjr,  lie  does  not 
dwreby  cUseberge  tbe  pnneipel. 

In  e«N  of  tbe  principal  becofaing  benkrupt,  tbe  aarety 
nay  prove  tot  tbe  UDOUDt  of  the  debt  owing  to  the  guaran- 
teed ;  or  if  the  debt  baa  been  otherwise  proved,  tbe  surely 
may  rereivu  the  dividends  towards  (be  MDOVnt  of  his 
responsibility  to  the  guaranteed. 

With  respect  to  the  rights  of  tbe  surety  aj^ainst  the  prin- 
cipal. Mr.  Justice  Buller  baa  distinctlv  laid  down  the  law, 
'  wherever  a  person  givei  •  Monritr  DjT  tmy  of  indemnity 
fir  mother,  and  pays  the  iMNMy,  tbe  letpr  nuaes  an  assump- 
sit,* tbat  Is,  implies  a  promise  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  principal  to 
repay  to  the  surt'ty  all  the  money  that  he  has  expended  on 
his  behalf,  and  tins  inotiey  may  be  recovered  in  an  action 
against  the  prmcipal  for  money  paid  to  his  use.  Hut  in  no 
case  is  tbe  surety  entitled  to  more  than  an  indemtuiy  frnrn 
bit  prindpd.  Thllik  if  the  gueranteed  is  content  with  a 
Um  sum  flram  the  lonty,  instead  of  exaeting  tbe  full 
•nioant  fbr  wbieh  be  is  lisble.  the  principal  will  be  bound 
to  repay  to  the  surety  the  less  sum  only.  If  the  surety  has 
himself  taken  a  bond  or  other  security  from  tbe  principal, 
be  relinquishes  his  right  to  bring  an  action  upon  the  pro- 
mise implied  in  law,  and  must  have  recourse  to  an  action 
upon  bis  security.  Tbe  court  of  chancery  will  interfere  to 
give  the  auiety  relief  out  of  any  funds  of  the  principal  which 
be  cannot  t«Mb  at  «on»«on  lev. 

Where  more  persons  tbsn  one  bevome  snnliss  for  tbe 
same  principal,  they  are  called  oo-«nreties.  If  one  of  these 
has  I  aul  the  whole  of  the  debt  due  frotu  tbe  principal,  be 
may  recuvcr  in  an  action  of  assumpsit  from  his  co-sureties 
tbe  amounts  fur  which  they  were  rcKjHJCtively  liable.  A 
court  of  equity  will  also  inltefere  to  r^ulate  the  proportioiu 
ptttly  due  from  each.  And  in  case  uiy  of  them  are  unable 
to  Miy  Awn  ioaolveney,  fro,,  ii  «iU  eonpel  tbe  otbon  to  coo- 
tribate  proportionaUy  the  immint  fm  wbieh  tbe  dehaltera 
were  U^le.  The  law  is  the  same  as  to  co-sureties,  whether 
all  have  been  created  by  tbe  same  instrument  in  writing, 
or  each  one  by  a  distinct  instrument. 

(Fell.  On  (iuaruRtees;  Mayhew  t.  CricJuit,  2  Swaiulon, 
185.) 

SURETY  OF  THE  PSAGB  '  is  tbe  aeknowledgiog  of 
•  teeogniisnee  or  bond  to  the  king,  taken  by  a  competent 
judge  of  record  fbr  keeping  thepeees^*  Magistrates  have  tbe 
power  to  take  such  recoenisanees,  which  are  generally  done 
by  the  party  acknowledging  {reogntzing,  and  hence  the 
term  recognizance)  tbat  he  in  indebted  in  a  hnnd  to  the 
king  to  a  certain  amount,  the  conditiDii  uf  which  hcnul  is, 
tbet  be  or  tbe  party  fur  whom  he  becomes  bound  slial)  keep 
the  pence  during  a  term  named  in  tbe  eondition.  Such 
leeogninnee  msy  be  obtained  by  any  party  tnm  another  on 
application  to  a  magtstnte,  and  stating  on  oath  that  be  has 
just  cause  to  fear  that  such  other  *  will  burn  his  house,  or 
lio  him  a  corporal  hurt,  as  by  killing  or  healing  hira,  or  that 
he  will  pHK-ure  nther-i  to  iId  liini  s\ich  mischief.'  Upon 
such  application  being  made  to  the  magistrate,  it  is  his  duty 
to  aanamon  tbe  party  before  him  and  cause  him  to  enter, 
either  alone  or  with  others,  into  such  recognisances  as  be 
tUaks  tbe  case  demands.  Hie  Ibar  must  do  of  a  present 
or  future  danger :  no  recognizances  are  demandable  on  tbe 
ground  of  a  past  offence.  Upon  the  neglect  or  refbsal  of  the 
party  so  summoned  to  enter  iiitotho  recognizances  demandctl, 
be  may  be  committed  to  prison  by  the  tnagistrutc  for  a 
spec:fie<l  period,  unless  he  sooner  complies.  If  the  recog- 
nisance is  forfeited  by  a  breach  of  tbe  condition,  it  may  be 
remgee^  mto  one  of  tbe  superior  eouits  aod  thara  ptoeeeded 

''^^veties  also  may  be  similarly  required  fbr  tbe  good  be- 

JSrionr  of  pui  lies  who  have  been  guilty  of  conduct  tending 
to  a  breach  of  ilie  peace,  abusing  those  in  the  administration 
of  juslipo.  Sec. 

(nurn  s  Ju.itice,  tit.  '  Suretv  of  the  Peace.*) 

SURF.  [Sea.1 

SURFACE.  SURFACES,  THEORY  OF.  For  the 
OMvedatiiitionofsaiflwa.  aeeSotiDilte.  We  an  hare  W 


speak  of  that  branch  of  algebraic  geometry  which  considon 
the  generation  and  properties  of  curve  surfaces  folloiving  an 
assieoed  law. 

if  thne  phuMMb  Moh  at  ni^t  aogkf  to  tbe  other  twob  be 
tahaa  as  tbe  pbuMB  of  <0o-SnNiiA¥B8,  tbe  position  of  apy 

point  is  determined  as  soon  as  its  co  oidinaies,  or  distnnces 
from  the  ihieo  planes,  are  given  in  sifin  ami  nia<;Tiitude. 
If  the  co-ordinalos  of  a  point  be  T,  y,  z,  and  if  between 
these  one  cauaiion  exists^  0  {x,  y,  z)  =  u,  ^nv  point  may  be 
chosen  in  tne  plane  of  «  and  y,  by  means  o^  given  %-aiueB 
of  X  and  y,  ana  tbe  oosrsspondiog  value  or  values  of  sr  nuij 
be  iMmd  ftom  the  oqimtMMi.  The  loens  of  al)  tbe  points 
whose  position  can  be  ascestainfKi  bgr  determining  ono  of 
the  co-ordinates  from  this  eqostion,  the  other  two  being 
tukeii  at  pli  a-suro,  is  a  surface  of  which  0  (x,  »/.  2)  =  0  is 
called  the  equation,  and  the  modes  of  procee<ling  ore  pointed 
out  in  all  works  on  algebraic  geometry.  The  applications 
of  tbe  differential  calculus  depend  on  the  principles  ex- 
plained in  Tanornt  :  tbe  practical  use  of  the  whole 
method  depends  meetly  on  descriptive  geometqr.  wbeibsr 
formally  known  under  tbat  name  or  not 

Surfaces  are  distinguished  algebraically  by  the  nature 
and  order  of  their  equations.  Thus  wc  have  surfaces  of  tbe 
first  order,  in  which  the  equation  is  of  the  first  degree  (this 
class  contains  the  plane  only)  ;  surfaces  of  the  second  order, 
which  will  be  classified  in  the  next  article;  and  so  01^ 

SurfiMes  aie  also  distinguished  by  their  mode  pf  genpiv 
tion,  and  some  of  the  principsl  eassi  are  as  fidlows : — 

1.  Cylindrical  surfaces  are  generated  by  «  straight  line 
infinitely  produced  in  hoih  directions,  which  moves  so  as 
always  to  be  parallel  to  a  ^ivsn  |UM,  ^nd  tO  haVf  one  OC  t^B 
points  on  a  given  curve. 

2.  Cnnicai  mafaeeu  are  genernled  by  a  straight  line  in* 
finitely  produced  in  both  directions,  which  always  passes 
through  a  given  point  or  vertex,  and  has  one  point  in  a 

Siven  curve.  The  common  ctmndkr  and  comb  would  be 
escribed  in  this  science  as  a  right  circular  cylintfer  and  a 
rig/it  arcnldr  mrte.  The  cylindrical  surfaces  ibemselves 
arc  only  an  extreme  case  of  the  conical  ones,  being  what 
the  latter  beoone  wIma  dtpv^tiK  IS  loiBOv^d  to  a.||i  ititinMl 
distance. 

3.  Spfjbeei  qf  fMolltft'on  are  ^nerated  by  the  rota^iofl 
of  a  curve  about  an  axis*  relatively  to  which  if 
retains  one  ncsition.  The  oonimon  ooDO  and  cy1(<iaer,  tbv 
si'HKRK,  and  others  of  tbe|prfatast  praefie^l  use,  tt/jm 

t:iined  111  this  class. 

-1.  Tn/iii!itr  sur/acet  are  getierated  by  a  circle  of  given 
radius,  which  moves  with  its  centre  on  a  given  curve,  and 
iu  pluaaCirlght  fogies  to  the  tangent  of  that  curve.  When 
the  given  ontve  a  a  eirde,  the  tubular  f  urface  ts  a  common 
ring. 

5.  JhiArf  MQftaMt  (the  tur/aeei  ritUet  of  the  French 

writers)  are  those  wUcb  are  described  by  the  motion  of  a 

straif;!it  line,  which  neither  remains  parallel  to  a  ijiven  line 
nor  always  passes  through  a  given  point.  This  includes, 
among  many  others,  the  wh<ile  class  of  cunnida^  iurfacet, 
made  by  a  straight  line  which  moves  pai;i11ei  to  a  given 
plane,  and  always  passes  through  a  straight  li:ie  peipen- 
dicular  to  tbat  pue^  and  a  given  eurvOi  Tbe  st^vface  of  a 
spiral  staircase,  as  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  stops  but 
only  a  gradual  ascent,  is  an  instance. 

(1.  Dfri'lopabtf'  surfaces  are  those  which  can  be  un- 
wrai  ped  on  a  plane  without  any  doubling  of  )iarts  over  ono 
anotbeci  or  separatioo ;  UmI  ia^  without  being  rumpled  as 
torn.  The  only  fluBiUar  instaneea  are  the  ofUndar  and 
oonow 

8UBFACB8  OF  THE  SlOONSl  DIORSB.  This 
name  is  given  to  all  those  surfaces  of  which  tbe  eqnatioa 
is  of  tbe  aeoond  degree,  or  can  be  made  a  ease  of 
<»*•+  by*+C2*-^-2a'y2+lO'zx+'2c'xf 
-^2a"x+-2b"y + 'lc"z+/=  0, 
to  which  form  any  equation  ot  the  second  degree  between 
two  variables  may  be  reduced.   These  surfaces  bold  tbe 
same  ulace  among  surfaces  wbieh  is  held  Iff  eurvea  of  the 
second  degree,  or  conic  saetioni^  aaMMf  eilffvw;  and  vmf 
sectkm  made  by  a  plane  wiA  any  svrihee  of  tbe  aeeoiM 
I  decree  must  be  a  curve  of  the  second  dcirrce.  Tlie  follDwing 
srlicie  is  intended  entirely  for  reference,  as  the  book» 
which  treat  on  tbe  siibjcc-t  hardly  ever  give  the  complete 
tests  for  the  separation  of  the  diflbrent  cases  from  each  other. 

1.  The  preceding  eouation  may  be  wholly  impossible,  or 
incapable  of  being  sausAed  by  aqj  values  of  «^  w,  and  * 
This  happen!  when  the  lefr-huid  atdaean  be  iMoived  hrto 
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Um  aum  of  any  DimlMr  «f  iqwuw 

limultaoeously. 

f.  It  may  reprMent  oniy  one  tingle  point  In  ibim 

the  Icft'hatid  side  can  he  rrsolvfi!  into  t!ie  Rum  of  T!iri!o 
iqiMres,  which  vanish  siiuuhajiuwuly  lur  set  ot"  viduiij  of 
s,  y,  and  z. 

3.  The  equation  may  heloog  to  a  siDsle  straight  hoe.  In 
this  case  the  left-ltMM  tida  «Ml  Iw  ffMHVMl  illlO  ^  SUB  of 

two  squares. 

4.  t'h&  two  last  caaei  hate  a  particular  case  which  is 
alfebraically  very  diatinguiihable  firom  the  rest,  though  it 
ean  only  be  geometrically  repreientod.  by  saying  that  the 
point  ur  line  is  at  an  infliiit*  distance  from  the  origin. 

5.  Tho  L'quation  may  belong  to  a  sinKle  plane.  In  this 
case  the  left-hand  side  is  a  pertcci  squurc. 

6.  Or  to  a  p«ir  of  plaoei,  either  parallel  or  iot«rsectiiig. 
The  left-hand  side  can  than  ba  wmvad  into  t«»  diftnot 
ftoton  of  the  first  degra*. 

In  tlia  pMOtding  choi  th«r»  ii  no  otbor  twlw»  tlm  can 
be  represented  by  one  or  several  equations  of  the  first 
degree.  We  now  come  to  the  coses  in  which  now  surfaces, 
not  plane,  are  ^nertttel.  Hut  we  may  first  (  lir-eive  that 
the  loft-hand  side  of  thu  equation  hm  a  property  much 
resembling  a  celebrated  one  of  integer  iiumoers.  If  it  be 
the  sum  of  any  number  of  iquarM  exceeding  four,  it  may 
be  reiluced  to  Uie  sum  of  four  aqOMM  «t  most. 

7.  Tba aquation  nay  behMg  tuu  aaM^  having  tw  H»  baae 
any  an*  of  tba  eonie  aaetiona.  But  in  araty  one  tba  tame 
cone  may  be  described  by  a  circle  only :  that  is.  pvt-ry  cone 
of  the  second  order  is  a  circular  cune,  ri^hl  or  uLl.uue.  In 
this  case  the  first  side  of  the  equation  takes  toe  form 
P*+Q«-R«.  or  P«-Q«-R«.  P.  Q.  and  R  beln^  expressions 
of  the  first  degree,  of  the  form  Ar+By+Ct+K 

8.  The  equation  may  belong  to  a  cvlinder  having  for  its 
base  any  conic  section.  But  tbe  elliptie.  parabolig^  and 
hyparbolie  cylindaia  an  naifeetly  diatiocL  In  this  case  tbe 
first  tide  of  the  aquation  can  ba  reduced  to  tba  fbrm 
P'+^Q'+nQ.  PaiviQ  being  axpmaiona  of  tba  Unt  de- 

t^iiiL,  and  rri  and  R  constants. 

9.  The  equation  may  belong;  to  an  elliptoid,  a  tingle 
hyperboloid,  a  double  hyperlfotmd,  an  eliiptic  paradoioid,  or 
an  hyperbolic  paraboloid.  Than  five  are  the  dialing  tor- 
h«e»  of  tbe  aeoMid  degree.  antwerinj[(  to  the  three  diathwt 
eunrea  of  the  second  degree,  namely,  the  ellipsoid  to  tbe 
ellipse,  the  two  byperboloids  to  the  hyperbola,  and  the  two 

Saraboloids  to  the  parobola.  They  will  presently  be  further 
escribed;  in  thenn  ir.  lunr  tl  ,?  f  rmsio  which  the  left- 
hand  side  of  tbe  equation  muy  t>e  reduced  in  these  several 

"*  Ellipsoid  P^+Q'+R'-w'. 

Single  Hyperboloid  P+Q*-R'-w«. 
Doubla  Unarboloid  P'-Q'-R<'»^. 
XniptteKnbcWd  P*+Q'+inR. 

Hyperbolic  Paraboloid  P'-Q'-f  f^R 
The  conditionn  under  which  tbe  several  ca&ca  arc  pro- 
duced are  exhibited  in  tba  ftaUaviflg  tabla,  IM 

V,=Ae+ca+ oA  -  a"  -  6" -c** 

V.=(6c-a")  a'"+(«»-A")  b"'+(ab-c^)  c"* 

When  V,^o.  V.  is  «  fwdbrt  tquart;  if  V;  dio  80»  Ibe 
three  exprenaions 

U^^2c'a"b"+ab'  '  ac"' -ib'e"u"+ca"' 
«6-</»         '  ea-l^ 
eV-iJb"c"+be"* 

be -a" 

ure  all  equal.  Let  either  of  thein.  witb  ila  sign  changed, 
and  increased  bv/,  be  edlau  W.  Againt  «lMn  uny 
of  iba  aix  quaatttiaa, 

fc-o^,   ca-6*,  aft-c* 

b'c'-aa',  c'a'-bi/.a'b'-ecf 
vaniili,  the  other  three  aUo  vanish.    Let  thcsf  va^,i^1l,  and 
aliiu  let  a",  A",  c"  h<-  ;ri  I'ne  proiioi-liuu  of  a,  r' ,  b\  or  of 

c/,  b,  a',  or  of  V,  of,  e.  When  this  happens,  tlie  three  foUoar- 
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bf  ba  called  W".  Tbe  table  is  then  as  follows,  in  wbicb 
p  nnans  either  of  the  signs  -|-  or-,  and  n  naaaa  tbe  other ; 
and  a  supposition  put  m  panntbana  naaaa  that  it  ia  a 
n  ct  v^u^y  eooaaquaoM  of  «luit  praaada^  or  ia  net 

pttndent. 


anaqual!  lal 


«"*    y  r"* 

vith  ila  aqpi  ebangad*  nnd 


W 

V, 

w 

W" 

V. 

/' 
p 

V 
n 

+ 

+ 

P 
n 

Impossible. 
Etltpsuid. 

p 

1' 

V 
V 

P 
V 
n 

II 

+ 
+ 

n 
P 

Single  Hyperbtdoid. 

do.  do. 
Double  Hynarbokad.  , 

do.  do. 

it, 

00 

(U) 
(0) 

+ 

1 

Elliptic  Paraboloid. 
HyperbalieBuubaliNd.- 

0 
0 
0 

p 
p 
p 

+ 

+ 

P 

n 

Poini. 
OonaL 
do. 

f 

p 

p 

■n 

i 

+ 

P 

n 

Impu:>6ible. 
F>iiipiic  ^yiiimer. 
Hyperbolic  Cylinder. 
PUrabolie  Cylinder. 

0 
0 

0 
0 

+ 

Straight  Line. 
Intersecting  Flanaa. 

[ 

0 

(J 

(0)j 

P 

P 

0 
00 

P 
n 

Impossible. 
Parallel  Planes. 

jsingla  Ptanaii 

Forexample.it  is  the  c  m  l  iii  m;  <if  an  ellipsoid  thatWond 
V,  should  be  finite  with  dittcrent  signs,  that  V,  should  be 
positive,  and  V,  of  the  same  *%ti  as  V,:  it  is  the  condition 
of  interseeling  planes  that  W  should  have  the  form  0-i-Q. 
or  that  y«  and  V,  should  both  vanish ;  that  W'  should  also 
vanish ;  and  that  V,  should  be  negative.  It  is  tba  oonditioa 
of  a  sinftle  hvpcrboloid.  if  V,  be  positive,  that  W  and  V, 
should  b  ull  rIiET(  r  ill  si^ii  from  V|:  but  if  V,  be  negative,  it 
IS  enough  thai  W  and  V,  t,hould  have  the  same  si|;n  All 
that  precedes  is  e(|ually  trije,  \',l.i!ilirr  tliu  ciz-iirri, nates  be 
oblique  or  rectangular;  but  tbo  following  is  only  true  for 
recunguiar  co-oi«nMas :  if  the  tttrfbea  ba  m  anrbw  of 
nvolntion,  it  is  necessary  that 

~' a'     -      bf     -     c'  ■ 
The  fonna  of  tbe  aUipieid  and  tba  tvo  l^pariioloida  nay 
be  best  conceived  by  means  of  tbe  particular  eaaes  in  wbiah 

tliey  are  surfaces  of  revolution.  1>  t  nn  ellipse  revolve  about 
one  of  its  axes,  and  let  all  tho  circular  sections  be  flattened 
into  ellipses :  the  result  will  be  an  ellipsoid,  derived  from 
Us  particular  case,  the  spheroid.  Let  au  hyperbola  revolve 
about  its  minor  axis;  the  two  branches  will  generate  only 
one  bnnebof  aauiliMet  lat  tbe  ciroulaz  sections  be  tlat- 
taned  into  ellipses,  and  tba  nault  ia  tba  aingla  hyperboloid. 
Let  the  hyperbola  revolve  abaut  tlanaii«t  axia:  tba  two 
brnnclies  will  generate  two  brancbss  of  a  aurfhee;  and  if 
the  circular  sections  be  ttatteued  into  ellips*^ s,  'lie  ri  si  lr  .» 
the  double  hvperboloid.  For  the  elhptic  paraboloid,  let  a 
parabola  revofve  about  its  principal  axis,  and  let  the  circular 
sections  become  ellipses.  The  hyperbolic  parabokNd  has  no 
surface  of  revolution  among  its  cases,  but  ila  fetm  may  be 
ooneeivad  as  IbUows-— L»t  taro  parabolas  have  n  eonmon 
vertex,  and  let  .their  planee  be  at  risht  angles  to  one  an- 
other, being  turned  lontrary  ways.  Let  the  one  narabdn 
then  move  over  the  utiier,  alwaya  continuing  parallal  t«  ila 
first  position,  and  having  ii*  '  '  rii  x  consUntly  on  tliaothar: 
its  arc  will  then  trace  out  an  hyperbolic  paraboloid. 

The  eUipaoid  and  the  two  hyperboloids  have  centres,  but 
neitbec  of  tba  par^loids  has  one.  The  surfaces  which 
have  centKs  pesnsi  an  inflnita  nunbar  of  tri|rie  systems  of 
diameters  having  prapaitiaa  aornaponding  to  tbaaa  of  tba 
conjugate  diaroetevs  of  an  ellipae  and  hyperbola.  Tbaaa 
we  shall  not  enter  further  int  i,  but  sVi  ill  proceed  to  point 
out  bow  to  determine  tlie  poaiiioa  of  tbe  centre  and  principal 
n«r  a«M  (that  ia.  tht  qptan  €f  cai^ugata  dian«- 
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ton,  ««eh  of  which  it  at  right  soglM  to  th*  oHmt  tvo)  in 
either  of  the  turfkflM  hanng  a  eentn.  Retuoing  tha  ori- 
ginel  eouation,  en4  d»  flo^rainttes  bettif  supposed  yeetan- 

Sler,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  cfntro,  X,  Y,  and  Z,  rtc  tlms 
termined.  They  are  fracticins  wh(J^o  dciiomiaaior  is  —  V'„ 
nd  vho«e  numerators  are 

and  if  the  orifiia  be  removed  to  the  centre,  the  axes  reiaia- 
nir  ihc  r  ot^pal  dwMttonik  the  tqintioa  of  tko  incftee 

beoorae* 

vbere  W  is  too  oipiwiioD  olreody  •icoifiod  \n  that  letter, 
and  wai  be  fooad  to  he  at»  Xo^4-Y^-|-Ze^+/. 

Let  the  three  principal  axes  now  make  angles  with  the 
axes  of  X,  y,  and  z,  as  follows: — the  first,  angles  whose 

eoaioea  are  15.  ,  the  -erornl.  anu'-lfs  whone  cosine*  are  a', 
fif%    ;  the  third,  angles  whose  cosines  are  a",  fSf  \  The 


los  alwayt  three  real  rooU ;  lot  than  be  A.  A',  A".  Then 
the  diioaiioM  of  ibo  Mtoeipal  vm  on  to  bo  ' 


7*= 


&;-o^'-<A-t-c)A+A« 

(A-A')(A-A"> 
ca-y*-(c+a)A-hA' 

oA-</i_(c+A)A+A« 


(A-A')(A-A"» 
To  Had      Ito.,  intardtange  A  and  A'  in  tbo  aboio ;  aad 
to  flnr!  a"',  &c  .  interchange  A  and  A".   The  principal  axes 
being  thus  determined,  the  equation  to  the  surfkoo,  referred 
to  Um  friodnol  axe*,  is 

A«*  +  Ay + A"*»+ W= 0, 
O  Itarai  which  is  fully  considered  in  all  elementary  works  on 
tbo  oabjeet,  and  fton  vbieb  tbo  priooipol  praportioa  oio  de- 
rived. {Algebrde  OvormI^  te  tbo '  Ubnuy  of  Vtalbl 
Knowledge.') 

For  the  proofs  of  the  preoedinf;  assertions,  and  tbeir  ex- 
tension to  oblique  co-ordmales,  see  a  paper'  On  the  General 
Equation  of  Surfaces  of  the  Second  Denreo,"  in  the  Cam- 
bridge PbilDSophical  Transactions,  vol.  v.,  part  1.  Under  the 
form  of  considering  the  surface  of  the  second  degree,  we  have 
in  fact  been  treating  the  general  properties  of  the  equation 
«r  tboaooood  dono^  with  three  variablaik  ood  bovo  tolvad 
TOriout  otber  pnralenui  of  geometry  and  iiHiehantet.  The 

principles  arjilieil  in  this  hutaiiun  bavn  lipen  ijer.eralir^'d  in 
a  paper  on'  ].;nrjar  TransiormaUuiii,'  LyMr,  BjuIu,  {Cambr. 
JftUh.  Jr/urn  ,  vol.  ui  .  ]i.  1.) 

SURFACE  OF  THE  EARTH.  Geoloay,  by  teaching 
ua  to  look,  upon  the  form  and  distribution  of  land  and  sea. 
tbo  feature*  of  biUa  and  vatlojik  and  the  various  deposits  of 
yaot,  nit.  gravel,  9t»^  oa  olhfltt  of  physical  agencies,  some 
of  whieb  are  no  longer  in  operation  upon  those  areas  where 
ODce  they  predominated,  confers  upon  the  aurlaoe  of  the 
earth  an  intcr^'Nt  inueli  pn.au  r  iliin  that  which  belongs 
merely  to  pictorial  combiualianin,  or  even  to  agricultural 
Utility  and  oommercial  adaptation.  Uniformity,  inequality, 
beight,  depth,  and  area,  every  the  least  peculiarity  of  form, 
vbateveris  remarkable  in  any.part  of  the  surface  of  the  land 
ot  bod  a(f  tbo  aaa  thaia  oro  aMOto  of  oaasea  which  require 
to  bo  tvaead  out  before  tba  ptoblea  of  the  physical  history 
af  the  globe  can  hf  r.->n!iidered  as  rosnlvcd 

SuperJIeiai  JJ'-poxils. — If  the  Blratitied  and  uii&Uatified 
rocks  which  compu'^t!  liie  sk<  U  ton  of  the  earth  were  laid 
bare  to  our  view,  the  aspect  of  the  globe  would  be  ht  more 
ragged  than  it  is  now.  Tba  vallaja  would  in  many  eases 
lase  their  soft  and  oaCT  oonoSuioB  ottd  aooordoM  abtpaa* 
lOM  fnogutereihaaiaa:  tba  tuoootaiM 


In  angular 

and  iii'ls  woulil  lo^c  thnsi>  sloping  huttre*»-like  bank*,  com- 
pvf-.f'il  of  fallen  maltirials,  whicti  connect  the  broken  ridges 
above  with  the  level  expunsu  b.^low ;  a  sterner  aspet  t  uiil 
belong  to  the  now  sinuous  Unes  of  sea-coast;  and  an  almost 
general  barrenness  would  overspread  the  inland  surfiice. 

Tba  aoil,  gxaval,  elay,  peat,  and  other  subatanoes,  which 
fef  Aair  oaanntlktion  mask  the  featoiaa  of  the  interior 
roeka,  constitute  a  peculiar  class  of  phenomena  whieb  have 
been  much,  and  yet  not  sufReiently,  studied  by  geologists. 
It  ;i  CL'rinin  ilwt  wi[]iout  a  more  exacl  ^ppiecialion  of  the 
causea  which  bavd  permitted  lha  aggregaUoa  of  the  'super* 
P.  O.  Nok  1411 


flciat  deposits  *  already  namodi  oar  Otndyrii  of  the  <.  

whereby  the  earth  has  been  made  fit  for  the  residence  of 
man,  and  adapted  to  its  present  use,"!,  must  be  verv  imper 

fuel. 

Si  ll  18  often  supposed  to  be  merely  tlie  dismtegratea 
piir'.s  of  tile  subjacent  rocks,  and  this  is  sometime*  realty 
the  case  ;  trap  rocks,  for  example,  of  which  the  felspar  and 
the  homblendo  boeime  decomposed  by  the  aMnoapbera, 
yiaid  a  soil  ofteo  ramarkoUo  for  fertility,  and  uneontami- 
nalad  vhb  foreign  ingndienta.  But  the  toils  which  cover 
clays  and .  limestones  and  sandittones  are  seldom  of  this 
simple  oripin.  The  basii  of  these  soils  may  be  generally 
derived  fr  un  tin  subjacent  strata,  but  they  usually  contain 
foreign  ingredients.  The  soil  on  the  chalk  antl  liraestoiie 
hilla  of  Englaod  i|  ^en  sandy,  sandstone  ^  atu  covered  by 
loam,  and  olairi  Ofonpioad  with  pabblaa.  Tba  elTect  of  tbia 
admixture  or  foraign  anbatanoa*  with  tbo  disinTegtrated 
parts  of  the  native  rock  is  usually  favourable  to  f  rtil  tv. 

We  may  often  understand  the  cause  of  these  admixture* 
by  considering  tl:E;  tiiiec:  of  rnm.q  ami  ciD'renti  of  water  on 
the  sloping  surface  of  the  earth.  These  elfects  arrive  at  a 
maximum  in  particular  vales  and  plains,  into  which  many 
streams  enter  after  flowing  over  atiata  of  diffaraot  kinda. 
In  such  vales  tbo  mQ  is  itt  foot  a  inbitoio  of  oalconoua,  ar^ 
giUoeaeuib  and  aioDOBOous  parts,  and  ila  indigenous  pbinta 
ara  eorretpondinglf  taried,  and  indndo  naoy  whieb  aro 
nnt  fr>nn<i  growing'  together  Oil  aojoM  of  tbo  aoila  wbiob 
iirti  hiitc  uuxnii  loii'ether. 

To  watery  a^ciii  y,  acting  under  the  actual  circumstances 
of  physical  geography,  we  may  also  ascribe  many  even  ex- 
tensive accumulations  of  gravel  and  sand  wbicb  lie  along 
the  sides  of  vallojw  and  in  boUowi  of  hiU%  or  on  the  sbqiaa 
of  mountains;  ond  it  raqoiras  aonohma*  only  the  poetn- 
late,  that  in  particular  valleys  iuundoiiors  hnvo  fornierly 
reached  higher  lev«;U  thaii  at  present,  to  apply  the  ^ame  lx- 
plaiKition  to  terraces  of  gravn  and  tend  now  consiiU  rably 
above  the  actual  flood-mark,  but  sloping  parallel  to  the 
general  inclination  of  the  N-alley. 

l  ue  beds  of  old  lakes,  often  consisting  of  layers  of  sballj 
marl,  with  bones  of  existing  or  extinct  quadrupeds,  tbo 
BUifoeat  of  lilt  wbiob  lie  2ong  the  actual  and  antient 
Mtnartat  of  rivers,  and  often  conceal  burled  forests  and 
subterranean  pmt.  present  no  difTi  ulty  as  to  their  ori^n. 
For  the  processes  by  wLicli  peat  grows  and  trees  are  buried, 
an  J  marnliy  land  is  saved  from  the  sea.  and  lakes  are  flUod 
up,  are  at  this  day  in  action.  To  all  such  peat  or  turf 
moor«,  subterranean  forests,  marsh  and  fen  land,  drained 
laka^beds,  and  sand  and  gravol,  tbo  title  of  alluvial  depo- 
titt  k  very  commonly  given.  Oetierally.  they  require  no 
supposition  of  exter.sivf!  [hanf^ps  of  piiv>'it:iT  f^eot^raphy 
proauced  by  violent  diaturbauccs  of  nature,  but  fteem  to  be 
clearly  and  perfectly  explicable  by  causes  still  in  action, 
though  perhaps  not  in  the  same  situations  on  the  earth's 
surface.  But  there  are  other  gravels,  sands,  and  clayn,  to 
whieb  tbia  a]q>lanation  cannot  be  applied  without  calling 
in  aid  great  changes  of  physical  geography,  or  physical 
processes  not  seen  in  daily  operation  *  such  as  extensive 
displacement  and  change  of  level  of  land  and  sea ;  unex- 
ampled floods  of  water ;  8Urpri'-.i:i^   [illfr:iti:n.s  uf  I'liiiukte. 

or  movement  of  glaciers  in  situaiiuna  where  now  the  snow 
and  ice  of  the  coldest  winter  melt  with  the  first  broath  of 
spring.  These  phenomena  were  classed  under  the  title  of 
diluvtal  depontt.  at  a  time  when  tboir  or^ii  vaa  wf 
genanlly  aasribod  to  violent  flooda  of  walar,  aid  tbo  titlo  la 
still  Tvtainad  ovon  hf  geologisu  wbo  do  not  admit  this 

hypolhesi's. 

The»e  diluvial  >kpu«tu  are  commonly  admitted  or  as- 
sumed to  be  of  older  date  than  those  called  alluvial,  and, 
taken  in  a  collective  sense,  they  are  sOb  but  this  is  tbo 
least  important  circiuBslaoee  ebaractetiido  af  their  histoij. 
The  oonditiona  of  tbrir  aoonmnlatiooa  avofanurkable. 

1.  It  b  oflon  aaan  tbat  tbiok  depoiita  it  clay,  sand,  and 
pebbles,  or  large  fragments  of  rock,  lie  on  the  very  !>utn^ 
mits  of  hills  (as  abundantly  on  the  hills  which  adjoin  the 

vallev  [if  tlie  Ttiiiniesl. 

2.  Fragmeiiis  of  rucks  quite  uolike  those  of  tbo  vioinitr 
lie  in  valleys,  on  hills  (as  on  the  8bUV0  Mar  GaMT^Olld 
even  on  islands  (as  on  StaSa). 

3.  These  fragmenu  are  found  solitary,  or  buried  in  elay, 
•and,  or  gravel,  and  sometimes  in  enormous  abundance,  as 
in  Huntingdonshire,  near  BirmiiH^hsni,  in  Holdemess,  and 
other  pnrts ;  und  they  are  such  tluit  no  stones  of  like  na* 
tore  occur  onywiiera  in  the  natural  diamaga  of  the  oountif 
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where  the  gravel  is  accumulatetl,  nor  within  20,  50,  or  even 
100  IViles  uf  the  spot. 

4.  The  fragmeots  (often  called  bouldera)  oppear  tbu«  in 
MTSral  cases  to  have  been  transported  from  pirticular  parts 
of  aonntrj,  over  e}ev«te4  grovod,  furroy  (be  natural 
▼■lief  s  Kpd  ranges  of  hills,  \m%  yet  tf^  in  some  cas^  dis- 
tributed in  a  manner  which  manifests  a  derided  dependence 
on  some  of  the  greater  features  of  physical  geography. 
Thu!)  tlie  abundantly  spread  dt'lritus  from  the  Cumberland 
mountains  eros»es  the  island  to  Jyncmoutb,  and  reaches  t|io 
coast  of  YQTkitiire,  but  does  not  cross  th^  Pennine  chain  of 
ipotiotains.  except  at  one  point  (Stajqmoor),  though  it 
«|iraads  alopg  the  western  side  of  it  m  ftr  ^ulh  as  Manches- 
ter and  li>«  piMny  of  Ciieshire  and  ^talfordslura^  lo  like 
ipanner  the  detritus  from  the  Western  Alps  has  heen  carried 
on  to  the  .Itira,  aiul  lies  in  a  strange  manner  in  all  parts  of; 
the  hollow  ol  the  Lake  uf  Geneva,  and  on  the  insulated 
Snliive  Mountains;  yut  it  ha^  been  obsurvcd  that  the  lines 
IdUowed  by  the  boulder^  are  those  of  the  gre%t  valleys  so 
thiit  qach  great  valley  has  been  the  direction  in  vlM^  werp 
einried  the  blwM  froap  the  Itead  vaUej. 

9.  It  it  observed  that  often  the  largest  bloeha  contained 
in  a  mass  of  diluvial  detritus  lie  ^t  the  top,  resting  on  the 
smaller  gravel  and  .sand:  and  that  below  the  whole  mass ' 
the  liarTI  rocks  are  scratched  by  parallel  distinct  sui'ill 
grooves  or  striq^  mar|isof  the  dragging  movement  to  wUtub 
the  stones  weve  sotject  in  tbei^  passage. 

a.  Though  in  some  cases  suoeeative  deposition  can  hn 
traced  in  tn^  parts  of  a  diluvid  brim  it  is  vecy  often  Men 
th^t  the  materials  are  entire)]^  unarranged.  mere  hea;^  of 
stones,  and  sand  or  mud;  the  stones  being  often  indiscrimi- 
nately stuck  ill  clay,  lar^'c  au'l  srnii!!.  litMvy  :inil  light,  abso- 
lutely without  any  slralification,  such  us  long  suspension  in 
Water  must  certainly  have  produced. 

7.  ^inaUji  fuidsl  such  confu.sed  mass^  bones  af  land  ^ 
4]W4rt|FOlb»  amtljr  fW  entirely  of  extinct  species,  ami  even 
or  extuaot  mwr%  t)ccu»  and  IopMIt  ft****  ahltnd^nce. 
These  are  however  mon  oonwion  in  UuBtiiitted  )i)ctuttrine 
deposits  restiilg  a||Ol|  thu  4*1<ITi4 nMPnk  « Vorhnin  povered 
by  ihcm. 

It  has  been  tViought  possible  lo  explain  these  clj;irac- 
tertstic  pheoomexia  by  many  local  inundations,  or  one  gene- 
ral and  OTPffwhelming  flood,  capable  uf  uvcrcomir.K  many 
of  (be  lesser  inequalities  of  yurfaoe'l^roU  j^H^  tpodifitfl  iu 
it«  coune  by  the  larger  raag^  of  Q|0|int«in«  and  valleys. 
And  as  iq  the  nortMrn  pones  of  the  wor)d  ^whiph  have 
been  much  investigated  in  this  respect)  there  is  a  very  fre- 
quently observed  direction  of  the  boulJora  to  the  south  or 
south-east,  it  has  been  proposed  for  consnleiatiun  whether 
some  great  change  of  the  level  of  land  and  sea  in  the  cii  - 
cumpolar  regions  might  account  for  what  seems  a  general 
fact.  Put  further,  as  the  most  abundant  deposits  of  this 
nature  have  been  driAed  from  particular  chains  of  moun- 
Itim,  1(1  fbo  Cumbrian  group  in  England,  the  primary 
mountains  of  Norway,  the  Alps,  Sec,  all  which  districts 
have  undergone  elevation  at  tome  iim';  it  has  l)een  thought 
that  their  upward  movement  may  lia\c  been  the  cause  of 
the  displacement  and  transport  of  ^h^  blocks.  (Buckland. 
Meliquice  Dilumantft  BUo  d^  BaannofiW  ^up  t>i  Bevotu- 
lifuu  dit  Globe.) 

%t  hot  however  been  proposed  to  accouii|  fi|r  ^  diatri- 
htttion  of  the  boulders  by  a  more  gradual  action  oif  the  waters 
<^tbe  sea.  If  the  region  of  Cumbrian  rocks,  for  example, 
and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  north  of  Enj;lanil,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  rait-ed  from  the  sea,  b\  a  continual  or  inter- 
mitting raoveniunl,  m  as  to  bring  successively  under  the 
action  of  the  breakers  the  whole  country  to  the  east  and 
aov^l-afst  of  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  Cumberland 
moiinUi|i%  thu|  would  oUow  of  )  cou^nu^l  drifting  of  the 
bonlden  to  tho  oast  and  tonth,  by  the  continual  tendency 
of  the  tides  and  currents  of  the  sea.  (Phillips,  in  Trratiis 
on  Geology,  i^c.;  Whewell,  in  Murchison's  Silurian  Sys- 
tem.) Floan.i;^  ice  has  been  represcntcil  as  ail  i] unlc  to 
carry  off  I'rom  the  sliore  where  it  was  formed  masses  of  inu(l 
and  fragments  of  rocks,  and.  bv  meltingor  turning  over,  to 
ipnad  them  on  the  bed  of  tho  soa.  This  sea-bed  railed 
would  show  the  accumulatioiui  from  rndi  icebergs,  often  in 
vamw  hands  or  insulated  patches,  such  as  really  occur, 
and  have  boen  loni;  celobrate<l«  am ong  the  heaps  of  Norwe- 
gian detritvis  which  lie  e-n  the  sandy  plains  nf  North  Ger- 
mitny.  (Lyell,  PrincipUs  n/  Geology:  Murchison.  Stlu- 
rim  Siftlem.) 

''M^Wi  Ma  W  »J9<lthP?  ^rqt  htii»  b^eq  ftppiea^^d  to  br  the 


explanation  of  diluvial  phenomena.  The  fcHination  of 
fjlaciers  in  mountain  valleys  is  surli  as  to  permit  of  their 
forward  movement  down  aslope,  and  their  carrying  wjlh 
ttKtii  m  their  progress  fragments  of  focks^nd  heaps  qf  graYlj 
and  mud  which  by  ftny  eauae  (aU  niion  tboir  aurfo^  Tktmt 
heap<i  of 'moraine' aeoomaiate  along  the  aioet  ond  at  tho 
lower  termination  of  the  glacier,  and  the  armnfrcment.  or 
rather  confused  aggregation,  of  the  materials  in  ihcm  re- 
sembles very  much  the  diluvial  ma'^ses.  Tlie  siirfire  of  the 
rocket  below  a  glacier  is  scratched,  as  wc  have  before  stated 
to  happen  in  places  where  boulders  are  notieed;  andmte 
the  Alps  it  is  certain  that  glacieint  have  formoriy  boon  ex- 
tended much  farther  from  the  mountain-oommits  than  now 
they  are^  it  has  been  conjeelurad  lhacantiently.  m  the  tinea 
coincident  with  or  preeedtng  tho  diluvial  period,  they  were 
very  much  more  extended,  so  as  even  to  have  reached  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Jura,  from  the  mountains  of  Norway  to 
those  of  Boherai;i,  and  from  Shap  FelU  m  Westmoreland  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  Upon  the  subsequent  contrac* 
tion  of  these  glaciers,  the  moraines  they  had  left  would  ex- 
perienoo  aomo  change^  by  thf  action  of  walor  (melted  ieoX 
which  might  than  njh  m  tiitiaiMpoaaibiofcr  watory  owtonta 
after  the  Ice  was  fhly  Mtnofffd.  (Aguu*  Jtadw  «r  loo 

Glaci»r$.) 

Wc  do  not  propose  to  investigate  any  of  these  hrpotheonb 
Geologists  have  been  remarkable  for  eagerly  adopting  and 
as  easily  abandoning  must  of  them;  and  others  might  have 
been  added  mere^  as  beaeons  to  be  avoided.  It  may  bo 
proper  bowevor  to  point  oat  thrao  things  wbieh  may  bo  iioo- 
ful  to  remember  in  further  moieeuting  this  subject 

1 .  It  roust  be  deteminoq  by  ovidonco  irhetber  tho  aecu« 
mulatiun  to  he  explained  happened  pp  tho  land  at  ill  pioeuut 
level,  or  on  the  bed  uf  the  .sea. 

2.  It  must  be  determine<l  by  evidence  what  was  the  pri> 
babic  character  of  the  pliuiato  in  the  countries  where  dilu- 
vial accumulations  oxeftoattentliMi. 

3.  In  proposing  a  g^per^.cpaM|  such  pi  example  as  tho 
movement  of  glaciers,  it  must  iw  shown  to  be  adequate 
satisfy  all  the  minuli-r  delaiN  of  the  phenumenii.  and  not 
inconsislent  with  gdu'ial  limiting  ci  niii',;  established  by 
extensive  induction  from  facts  obserxc  l  in  tlie  ciirth  itself, 
or  admitted  as  parts  of  general  cosmical  tlieory.  [Geol04|t; 

RErRIGERATION  ;  SUHMARl.NK  FoRESTS.] 

The  datermination  of  the  cause  of  the  diluvial  accu- 
mulations is  of  the  highest  importance  in  geological  theory. 
It  is  impossible  to  ooubt  that  to  the  same  cause  mnst 
be  ascribed  many  considerable  modifications  of  the  pr«- 
I'xisteril  surface  of  the  land.  If,  abstracting  our  attention 
from  the  accumulated  deposits  which  conceal  the  stratified 
and  other  rocky  ma.sscs  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  we 
look  at  the  actual  form  of  its  surface,  there  appears  little 
that  is  even  difficult  of  explanation  hf  the  application  of 
k  nown  and  real  causop.  Tho  ndotiip  arpao  pf  a^a  anil  ippd ; 
the  peculiarities  of  outline  of  continents  and  iriand^;  An 
directions  of  mour.tain-ranKcs.  and  remfrkablo  valot  sn^ 
pi.»ns;  the  individual  features  uf  hills  and  valleys;  the 
degree  in  which  the  land  is  wasted  in  some  quarters  and 
augmented  in  others;  and  the  rate  nf  chan^je  which  may 
take  place  in  these  respects ; — nil  this  may  bo  satisfactorily 
referred  to  subtorranean  and  subosarino  disturbance*  of 
different  periods,  to  thf  oflbets  of  tho  sea  npon  tho  la^^ 
when  the  land  was  not  at  its  preaont  level  ahovo  tfw  water, 
and  to  the  operation  of  the  atmosphere,  rains,  river*,  and 
inundations. 

From  this  large  field  of  researc  h  we  shall  selirt  for  briet 
illustration  thi*  <tutliiu's  of  land  and  sea,  the  dneriion*  of 
high  and  low  ground,  and  the  individual  features  of  hilts  and 
valleys.  Tho  few  examples  needed  will  be  drawn  from  tho 
Britiab  Isleo,  but  tho  o^phtnationa  are  of  genord  ap|dics> 
tion. 

Much  of  the  irrejTularity  of  outline,  on  a  lai-ge  scale,  of 
thf  British  Ishinrls  depends  onthc/orffi  in  which  the  antient 
bed  of  th(!  sea  was  elevated  into  dry  land.  -Thus  the  litia 
of  the  Hebrides,  the  prominent  parts  of  Caithness,  of  Al>er- 
decnshire,  and  of  Argyleshtre,  arc  on  axes  of  upward  move- 
ment of  tho  primary' strata;  vrhile  the  Great  Caledonian 
Valley,  from  Fort  Wtlliani  lDlnvonipa.and  tbo  neat  booin 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  are  in  axes  of  dopreosion  of  the  st  rata. 
This  latter  hollow'  i%  margined  on  the  sonth  by  the  great 
axis  of  elevation  of  the  Qalloway  and  Ijimmermiiir  hills, 
reappcanni;  bc\nnd  the  Irish  Channel  south  of  Belfast,  as 
the  Arg}leshirc  chain  is  resumed  in  Don^al.    The  Isle  of 
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■od  WMt  ridgu  and  hollows  of  tho  strata  which  reach  the 
■M  in  South  Walti«  and  North  Devon,  give  to  Petnbroke- 
■hire,  Glamorganshire,  and  North  Devon  remarkable  and 
d0tail«d  alturnations  of  promontor)'  and  bay.  The  Islo  of 
Wight  is  formed  on  an  axis  of  elevation  from  the  Needles 
to  Culver  Cliff ;  while  north  of  it  are  the  axis  of  de]iresision 
of  the  Solent,  the  axis  of  elevation  of  the  wealds  of  Sussex, 
and  the  axis  of  depression  of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames. 

Inland  the  same  ridges  and  hollows,  and  othora  of  a«  grvat 
importance,  produce  continuous  chains  of  hills — the  North- 
western Highlands,  the  Grampians,  the  I.,ammerrouir  range 
of  hills,  the  Wickluw  luouuuiiis,  the  Snowdon,  the  I3er- 
wyn,  and  Malvern  hills,  and  multitudfA  of  other  narrow 
tracts  of  elevated  land.  Great /au//<,  elevating  or  depress- 
ing one  portion  of  a  natural  district,  leave  marks  of  inofjua* 
lity  on  the  surface.  Tims  the  great  Pennine  faults,  ranein:^ 
fh»m  Newcastle  to  Brampton,  and  thence  toKirby  Lonsdalf 
and  Settle,  occasion  differences  of  lesel  in  the  ground  of 
lOOU  and  'iUOO  feet  for  a  length  of  100  miles. 

In  all  caaes,  and  in  every  country,  it  appears  that,  notwith- 
standing the  o()eration  of  later  agencies,  the  main  features 
of  the  surface  of  th<:  land  arc  due  to  the  nositions  in  which 
subterranean  movements  lef^  the  displacca  masi>es  of  rocks. 
But  the  operation  of  subsequent  agencies  is  distinctly  trace- 
able in  modifications  of  these  features  on  the  sea-coosl,  and 
in  the  interior  of  every  country. 

The  fcurfaco  of  the  land  has  been  watted,  and  as  the  va- 
rious stony  and  earthy  masses  which  come  to  the  surface 
have  unequal  compactness,  and  are  unequally  capable  of 
resisting  the  chemical  and  nieehanicil  agencies  which  ori- 
ginate III  tile  varying  ht-at  and  mointuro  of  the  atmosphere, 
wo  find  in  con»equencc  a  multitude  of  irregularities,  both 
on  a  large  and  small  scale,  directly  related  to  the  properties 
of  the  rocks.  On  the  sea-coast  some  parts  arc  known  to  be 
wasted  (as  the  coasts  of  Sheppey,  Duiiwich,  and  Bridling- 
ton) even  rapidly,  one  or  hevcral  yards  annually  on  the 
•Tenge;  others  seem  almost  unchanced  by  a  thousand 
jreara  of  storm  and  tempest,  as  the  '  Worm's  Head  ;*  and 
some  considerable  tracts  of  new  land  have  been  added  lo 
the  shores  of  Lincolnshire,  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  Severn. 

The  line  of  coast  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Humber  is  in- 
structive in  this  respect.  The  prominences  on  the  Durham 
ooast,  ending  with  Hartlepool,  are  guarded  by  mngncsian 
limestone,  and  the  tesluary  of  ihc  Tees  is  cxcavateil  in  rc<I 
marl  and  lias  clays.  The  peak  near  Rohm  yiood's  Bny. 
Scarborough  Castle  HiU.  Filey  Brig,  and  Flamborougli  Tleud 
are  all  promontories  of  bard  rocks;  but  Robin  Hood's  Bay, 
Scarborough  Bay.  Filey  Bay,  and  Bridlington  Bay  are  all 
excavated  and  wasted  in  clays  of  the  liassic,  oolitic,  and  di- 
luvial periods.  Tho  interior  of  the  country  shows  similar 
effects  on  a  grander  scale.  The  great  vales  and  plains  of 
EneUnd,  in  parts  the  least  intlui>nced  by  subterranean  dis- 
turwutoeK.  are  by  no  means  the  excavated  paths  of  rivers, 
nor  the  great  rani;cs  of  hills  the  separating  summits 
between  such  rivers.  The  plains  and  vales  are  lines  of  Aoft 
and  perishable  strata,  and  the  crests  which  divide  these 
vales  are  ranges  of  harder  rock.<>.  A  transverse  section  of 
the  English  strata  shows  always,  both  on  a  large  and  small 
•otle,  tQis  important  fact  (see  F^g.  I),  and  every  well- 
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fif  1  iliow*  th*  relatively  proBiinrut  |mrt«  In  a  line  of  wxtloo  •cm»  Ihr 
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>;  8,  marlUnne;  9.  liu  liiaiMtoas.    Tho  InterretuDC  lioUuw*  ue  uoi- 
latmiy  •rglllArtww. 

shaded  topographical  map.  coloured  geologically,  demon- 
strates the  extent  of  its  application  in  explaining  the  irregu- 
larity of  surface.  The  chalk  hills,  oolitic  hills,  &c.  alter* 
nating  with  vales  of  clay,  in  all  tho  southern  and  eastern 
parts  of  England,  give  to  those  parts  characters  far  more 
jsportanl  than  the  undulations  connected  with  river 
cbannels. 

Similarly,  hills  and  valleys,  in  which  rocks  of  unequal 
power  of  resisting  watery  action  appear,  show  the  force  and 
continuity  of  this  action  by  the  prominence  of  the  hard 
rocks  and  the  excavated  surfaces  of  the  softer  masfies. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  2.  we  see  on  the  breast  and  edges  of  a  hill 
rompostid  of  limestones,  sandstones,  and  shales,  tho  especial 
prominence  of  the  limeatones ;  and  where  the»e  cross  a 


Fig.  S.  Aipael  of  •  BnootslD  eoailillii(  of  oirtKMiltntiai  lioknton*,  Alim, 
as4  Ma<UtoB#;  the  limntoof  bniida  (iSarknl  0  pv^^j^et  iMWkibly,  uxl. 
where  ibey  eroee  •  eelley,  m»km  erstrtfall*. 

valley,  each  limeston*  edge  is  tho  place  of  a  waterfall.  By 
studying  in  such  valleys  the  manner  in  which  the  actual 
stream  wastes  the  rocks,  we  can  easily  assure  ourselves  of 
the  truth  of  the  general  explanation  offisred  above.  In  Fig. 
3  is  a  lection  of  a  waterfall,  showing  the  edge  of  limestona 


Fig.  3.  The  tide  virw  at  •  watrrlall.  where  the  itieam  talU  free  of  t)w  rock 
sod  cauee*  excaraUoe  la  the  iabjaeent  that**. 

(aX  over  which  tho  water  falls,  and  under  it  a  bed  of 
sandstone  (6)  little  wasted,  but  at  the  bottom  a  body  of 
shale  which  has  perishc-d  by  the  dampness  and  spray,  and 
is  excavated  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

Just  such  an  action  is  observable  on  similar  clifl^  by  the 
sea,  and  in  eacn  cas^  the  saroo  effect  fbllows :  the  falling  of 
tho  hard  rock  at  top  from  want  of  support  below.  Thus  the 
situation  of  a  waterfall  is  daily  displaced,  and  is  moving  up 
the  stream — as  the  Falls  of  Niagara  ond  Hnrdrow  Force  are 
known  to  have  done.  (Lyell,  Frinrij^Us  of  Geology.)  Into 
all  these  effects  of  waste  on  the  earth's  surface  rain  enters 
for  something  important.  Few  surfaces  of  rock  are  alto- 
gether exempt  from  chemical  changes  dependent  on  atmo- 
spheric variations  ;  all  are  more  or  less  liable  to  perish  with 
rain,  frost,  and  watery  movements  ;  and  thus  the  individual 
features  of  hills  and  valleys,  the  ranges  of  high  and  low 
ground,  and  the  outlines  of  land  and  sea,  appear  to  be 
effects  impressed  by  subterranean  movements  and  fractures 
of  the  earth's  crust,  modified  by  the  action  of  the  sea  on 
materials  of  uncaual  resisting  power,  while  they  were  be- 
low, and  while  tliey  weoo  rising  through  its  waters,  and  by 
the  subsequent  mechanical  agencies  of  rivers,  rains,  and 
chemical  forces  excited  by  atmospheric  variations.  [Oio- 

LOOY.] 

SURGEONS,  COLLEGE  OF.  The  present  College 
of  Surgeons  of  London  had  its  origin  in  the  Company  of 
Barber-Surgeons,  which  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter 
in  the  first  year  of  Edward  IV.  "The  connection  between 
the  practice  of  barbers  and  that  of  surgeons  commenced  in 
tho  custom  of  employing  tho  former  to  assist  in  the  use  of 
baths,  in  the  application  of  ointments,  and  in  various 
other  surgical  operations  performed  by  the  monks  and 
Jews,  who,  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  centuries,  were 
almost  the  only  practitioners  of  the  healing  art.  In  1 16.3 
the  Council  of  Tours  having  prohibited  the  clergy  fVom  un- 
dertaking anv  bloody  operation,  the  practice  of  surgery  fell 
into  the  nands  of  the  barbers  and  the  smiths,  of  whom  the 
former  soon  became  by  far  the  more  important  class. 

By  the  charter  of  I  Edward  IV.,  the  barbers  practising 
surgery  in  London,  who  had  liefore  a$.fociated  themselves  in 
a  company,  were  legally  incorporated  as  the  Company  of  the 
Barbers  in  Loudon,  and  received  authoritv  over  all  others 
practising  the  same  arts  in  and  about  the  metropolis.  Their 
authority  extended  to  the  right  of  examining  all  instru- 
ments and  remedies  emploved,  and  of  bringing  actions 
against  whoever  practised  iilecally  and  iguorantly  ;  and 
Done  were  allowed  to  practise  who  had  not  been  previously 
admitted  and  judged  competent  by  the  masters  of  the 
company. 

This  charter  was  several  times  confirmed  bv  succeeding 
kings,  but  in  spite  of  it  many  persons  practisecl  surgery  in- 
dependently of  the  company,  and  at  length  associated  them- 
selves as  members  of  a  separate  body,  and  called  themselves 
the  surgeons  of  London.  In  the  3rd  year  of  Henry  VHI. 
It  was  enacted  '  that  no  person  within  the  city  of  I.ondon,  or 
within  seven  miles  of  tne  same,  should  take  upon  him  to 
exercise  or  occupy  as  a  physician  or  surgeon,  except  he  b« 
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tnt  tnufeined,  sftprovad,  md  dinittad  hf  A*  liifhop  of 

London  or  by  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's  for  the  time  b«in^ 
calling  to  him  four  doctar*  of  physio,  and  for  surRery  other 
expert  persons  in  that  faculty.'  All  who  uriiifi  this  act 
obtained  licence  to  pracliie  were  of  courM  equally  quaUSad, 
whether  members  of  Um  oomnany  of  bwber*  or  not ;  and  io 
tlM  SioA  j«u  of  Bmuj  VIIL  the  aMmbcrt  of  the  latter 
•HBpnjP*  iad  tboMwho  bad  incorpontod  dMOBidvct  a.s  the 
MmiMnr  •UfKMH.  w  luiitM  in  one  eotafmy  '  Iqr  the 
MiM  of  mutort  or  gpferpwi  of  the  mystery  md  eomman- 
alty  uf  barbers  and  surc«ona  of  London.' 

By  this  act  the  unitetl  body  were  gr&otcd  all  the  privilejres 
of  the  Barbers"  Company.  A  charter  {^ranted  by  James  L 
gave  the  surgeoai  of  the  company  an  excliuive  right  of 
practising  viiihin  three  miles  of  London;  and  Mother, 
granted  by  Charles  L*  piODOMd  to  aolude  ovarjr  ponon  from 
mifltiitinK  sorgery  inorWidiia  Mvm  miletof  London,  untoao 


pnfltwmg  sorgery 

after  an  examniation  by  the  examiners  of  tbo  company. 
The  act  of  the  third  year  of  Henry  VIII.  however  waw  not 
repealed,  and  the  mcmben*  of  the  company  were  oblige  !  u> 
obtain  the  textimoniaU  of  the  ordinaries  before  they  could 
lawfully  practise  either  within  the  prednslkof  London  or  in 
the  other  dioceses  of  the  kingdom 

la  the  18th  year  of  George  II.  an  tdwoo  posaed  by  which 
tbo  anion  of  tbo  barbon  and  nirgoona  «aa  dissolved,  and 
tbo  •ufgooot  wefe  oonstituted  a  separata  eempany,  having 
by  this  time  atiamo  1  1 1  h>'  pmrtitioneri  of  a  scieniific  art, 
which  placed  them  tir  in  idvaiice  of  their  former  compeers. 
By  this  act  iho  com p :i n y  uf  surgeons  wi'.s  ,L;rn;iU'i,l  iiii 

Eririleges  which  the  pre\'ious  united  company  had  enjoyed 
y  virtue  of  32  Henry  VIIL,  and  the  kttors-patent  of 
ClMfloo  L,  fro.  It  tbwefore  virtually  repealed  the  eccle- 
aiaotieal  power  of  lieonaing  surgeons,  and  conferred  on  the 
members  of  the  company  the  right  of  exclusive  practice 
within  London  and  Westminster  and  seven  miles  around, 
and  the  privilej^eof  practisir-.i,'  in  uverv  pi'.i  i  uf  (In:  T^iiiL^nliim, 
But  the  corporation  thus  uucilutuil  became  diii^jlvtid  or  i»u8- 

E ended  (Willcock,  On  the  Lattt  of  the  Medical  Profegston) 
J  the  doatb  of  the  master  on  the  day  of  election,  and  their 
aonaoqiiant  inoapaeity  of  electing  a  successor.  Its  affairs 
bowwtrmiaaaniulariynaRiod  on  a»  if  ttt  constitution 
bad  not  boon  afliNMd ;  and  in  tbo  40th  Jfoar  of  Oeorn  III. 
a  charter  was  gmnted  bv  wluch  it  was  confirmed  in  all  the 

Erivilej^e*  which  had  buuu  vonferrcd  upon  it  by  the  act  of 
tetirge  II. 

By  this  charter  tho  title  of  the  Company  was  altt»red  from 
that  of  the  masters,  governors,  and  commonalty  of  the  Art 
and  Seioneo  of  Sotgoom  Io  that  of  the  Roval  College  of 
SnigMno  in  London,  vbiflli  it  now  boats.  Ititfotentedby 
a  oonneil  or  court  of  asnstanta,00Mialiac  of  twontjNine 
monbers,  of  whom  ten  compoio  tbo  eoart  oxaminon.  Of' 
these  ten  one  is  annually  electe<l  prcM  luiir,  or  prinripal  master, 
and  two  are  annually  chosen  vice  presideiiis  or  governors. 
By  tho  bye  laws  which  the  council  were  empowered  by  the 
charter  to  make,  the  membets  of  the  council  are  to  be 
obosen  for  life  fitiro  tboeo  members  of  the  College  whose 
nnotioe  ia  oooBnod  to  ■uiftry,  and  art  to  be  elected  by 
nallot  at  a  neoting  of  tbo  oonnciL  Tbo  rule  generally  fol- 
lowed, though  not  necessarily  to  bo  observed.  »  to  oioct  in 
order  of  seniority  those  of  toe  class  of  members  jutt  men- 
tioned who  posMTSS  a  considernble  prufeiisional  reputation 
and  reside  in  London.  Tiio  examiners  are  generally  chosen 
in  order  of  senioniy  from  ihc  nios  iIhtn  f  the  council:  the 
pnwidents  and  vice-presidenis  are  chosen  in  rotation  from 
tbo  court  of  examiners,  the  president  for  the  current  year 
baving  boon  the  aonior  vioo-pceaident  during  the  past 
]roar. 

The  members  of  the  Collc^  are  admitted  by  diploma 
after  examination  before  the  court  of  examiners,  and  their 
dij  l  iini  c  infers  upon  thcn^  the  ri^hc  of  pndirinK  SOrgBiy 
ID  any  part  of  ibe  British  dominions. 

The  council  of  toe  College  nave  at  various  times  required 
oactain  qualifleaiions  of  ago.  education,  &c.  irom  candidates 
Ibr  onmination.  The  (aittlations  last  issued  (Octobor, 
1841)  require  candidatoa— 1st.  to  be  not  lesa  tban  twenty- 
one  years  old ;  2nd.  to  have  been  engaged  in  tbo  acquire- 
menl  of  professional  jv. iIl'i'  lunngnot  less  than  four 
years,  six  months  of  w'iulIi  snail  iiu\e  been  occupied  in  the 
ktudy  of  ptaclical  pharnid  y,  I  vi  lve  months  by  attendance 
oil  the  practice  of  physic,  and  three  years  on  tbe  practice  of 
surgery  at  a  recognised  hospital  ur  hospitals  in  the  United 
[dom.  tbno  montbs  vacation  being  allowed  in  each 
;  ttidt  ai^  tn  bmv  aMiad  «aalau>y  and  physiolo^  by 


oeonpios  aibMit  an  boor  and  a  bait  duiinf 
is  usually  qveationod  by  iimr  of  tho  am- 


sltandanaa  on  laotOMs  and  damomfntMmt,  and  In-  ithiso 

tions,  during  three  anatomioisl  seannnn  ^cn  h  continuing  from 
October  to  April  inclusive),  aril  to  ha\c  attended  two 
courses  of  tint  Ics-i  tlian  seventy  lecuirc^  eadi  in  surpjery. 
and  one  coume  of  aeventy  lectures  on  each  of  tbe  following 
subjects,  viz.  tlie  practice  of  physic,  materia  medica.  rhe- 
mistry,  and  midwifery  with  praotieal  instruetion.  Tbeaa 
rules  however  apply  only  to  candidatos  wbo  bavo  Dot  pro- 
viously  obtained  any  medical  or  surgical  diploma.  Meni> 
bers  and  Heentiatos  in  sunrery  of  any  legally  constituted 
College  of  Surgeons  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  graduates 
in  surgery  of  any  university  retjuiring  residence  to  obtain 
degrees,  are  admiti«d  tor  exunaination  on  producing  their 
diploma,  licence,  or  degree,  together  with  proofs  of  being 
not  less  than  twenty-one  years  uf  ago.  and  of  baving  been 
ooottMod at loaat foorvoan  in  lha  aeqmiMNMt  of  profea- 
siond  fcnowlodga.  Guadualoi  in  madieitte  of  any  legally 
constituted  coll«go  OT  ttllivorsity  requiring  residence  to  ob- 
tain degrees  are  admlttod  for  examination  on  producing, 
together  with  their  diploma,  proof  of  having  completed  tlta 
anatomical  and  surgical  eduction  required  by  the  foro- 
going  resolutions. 

Tm  examinations  ore  conducted  viva  voce,  or,  if  tbe  eoB* 
didate  desire  it,  in  writing.  Tbe  questions  are  almost  ax« 
olusively  snatomiori  andvurginal;  andtbo  osamination  of 
each  eandidato 
which  time  he 
miners  in  succession. 

Th.u  iiiiva:Ua^e-  I'onfcrred  l>y  the  rliplnrna  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  are  practi«ally  litile  more  than  honorary.  For 
althouj;h  its  charter,  confirming  tho  priviles@i  given  to  its 
mcmben  by  previous  acts  and  charters,  reBoers  it  illegal  for 
any  one  but  a  mtmbsrof  tbo  Oollogo  to  piaetise  surgery  in 
London  or  Westminstor,  or  vitbin  seven  miles  thereof,  and 
illegal  for  anyone  but  a  member  of  tbe  College,  or  one  licensed 
by  the  ordinary  a  vic^r-gencral  of  his  diocese,  to  pr»Rtl»0 
surgery  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  )ct  the  College  ho* 
never  prosecuted  any  one  who  has  practised  without  possess- 
ing either  of  these  tiilet.  The  only  real  privilegesoftbemem- 
bers  of  the  College  therefore  are.  tbat  tboirdiplmnaquaUtsa 
them  for  enmination  boforo  tho  amy,  and  navy,  and  Sut 
India  Company's  modical  boards ;  tbat  tbey  hava  aeeen  to 
the  liliriiry,  thy  museum,  and  the  lectures  at  the  College; 
and  ilia  I  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  alone  are  eligible  to 
bold  surgical  arfomtmantt  in  pnUio  and  obanlaUo  in. 
Btitutioos. 

Nevertheless  the  diploma  of  (he  College  of  Surgeono  i| 
legardod  as  essential  to  the  respectability  of  all  those  medical 
praeiilionoN  in  England  who  do  not  practise  as  phyaiciana. 
lilt  pniont  nnmbor  of  members  is  ratbor  more  tban  18,0M^ 

and  about  600  diplomas  are  granted  annually. 

According  to  the  l-cT^t  ntninoi.il  stalcment  f.Tunc,  1841.", 
the  receipts  i  f  tl  o  CoUe-o  fur  the  previous  year  were  ss 
follows: — 
Court  of  examiners;  fees  for  diplomas, 
at  20  guineas  each,  exeluiivO'ttf  tbe 


cost  of  siampa 
Rent  (•*«.> 
Fee«  on  admission  tooounetl  and  eoatt 

of  examiners  (20  guineas  each) 
Fee  on  certificate  of  diploniii  . 
Incidental,  sale  of  lists,  catalogues,  &«. 
Dividends  on  inve'stinenia 

meat  socurities,  &c.  • 


£  », 
li,761  14 
37  10 


105 
5 

39 


0 
A 
13 


d. 
0 
0 

0 

d 

0 


And  Ibo  dtabaneoiontB  won  as  Mlows 

College  department,  including  council, 
court  of  examiners,  auditort,  di- 
ploma-stamps, collogiate  prin. 


1.299    4  4 


Museum  department,  including  cata- 
loguoi^  specimens,  spirit,  salaries.  &c. 

Library  department,  including  the  pur> 
cbase  and  binding  of  boobs^  aalanas, 

dee.  »      •  • 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  taxes,  rent,&c 
Siudent.-^hips  in  anatomy 
Repairs  and  alterations 
Uunterian  ocatioa,  lectures,  Jaoksoniaa 


12 

7 

A 

11 

778 

0 

• 

434 

6 

3 

192 

< 

m 

4 

S36 

11 

W 

17 

9 

t 

S 
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Tlw  aiiMMm  of  tb*  GoUcg*  consisu  of  Um  floUcetwn 
latdtt  by  John  Himter  tHmms,  John],  wbidl  wu  given 
in  trust  bf  governmeot,  «bo  pimhued  it  for  15,000^^  aod 
of  numerous  addition*  made  to  it  by  donations  of  members 
and  others,  at.d  by  purchase.  The  p.irt  of  it  wbieb  illus- 
tntes  physiology  ^  probably  the  mosi  valuable  oollection  of 
ibe  kind  in  Europe,  li  is  jpen  to  the  inerobera,  to  the 
trmtOM  of  the  Hunteritn  coll«etton«  and  to  visitors  intro- 
dttoed  b7  tiMm  on  the  four  first  ordinary  days  in  eaeb  mek ; 
alMN  in  coupUuMa  iritb  tb«  dead  of  tnist,  to  all  lUlowt  and 
Ueentiates  of  tba  Royal  Cotlega  of  FbyaMaiia  in  London, 
to  peers  rrd  jrombf>rs  of  parliament,  to  the  great  officers 
of  state,  in  1  of  I  he  royal  housebald  and  their  immediate 
deputies,  to  nil  tin:  d.^niiaritN  of  the  church  and  of  the  law, 
to  all  general  and  Hag  officers,  to  the  members  of  all  the 
iMmed  and  seientiSo  bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the 
tOMBbers  of  all  the  public  boards,  and  to  pertonn  introduced 
per»oiially  by  them  respectively. 

On*  stndmt  in  anatomy  ia  usuaUy  apiioioted  annuaUy,  at 
a  salary  lOOf.  per  annum.  Tb«y  are  cboiM  after  tntm- 
minstion  by  the  munojim  cornraittee.  Candidate ^  n;ii>t  bp 
membern  of  the  College  under  twenty-six  year,  of  age. 
Their  offct;  i'^  li  .is-,ist  the  conservniui  s  of  vln'  T:uiseura  in 
the  preparation  and  diseection  of  specimcuB,  and  ia  other 
fWta  of  their  duties.  At  the  and  of  three  years'  service 
thovare«li(ibla  to assistant-surgeoneies  in  the  aimjr,  navy, 
or  Mat  Inaia  Company  s  service;  one  such  appointmoBt 
every  third  year  in  each  of  the  three  aervieea  having  baon 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  president  and  cotincti  of  tb« 
College. 

Lectures  on  anatomy,  for  which  510/.  were  left  to  the 
company  of  barber  surgeons  by  Kdward  Arris,  and  IC/.  per 
annum  by  John  Gale,  are  delivered  annually  by  one  of  the 
of  the  coundl  ttiOSMetber  member  selected  by 

  Tweaty-fiHtf  moaaum  Matuna  aie  aUo^  in  eom- 

plianee  vitb  (be  deed  of  trait,  annnalty  delivered  by  the 

Hunterian  professor,  tbr  stibjc  i^  of  which  must  be  illus- 
trated by  preparations  Ironi  iLic  liuiitenau  collection,  and 
from  the  other  contents  of  the  mu»cum.  And  an  oi^tion 
in  eommeraoration  of  John  Hunter,  or  of  others  who  have 
been  distinji^uighed  in  medieal  science,  is  delivered  annuaUy 
on  the  14th  of  Febriiary«  tba  anniversary  of  Hunter's  birth. 

Abatraeta  of  Ibe  aavaril  acta  and  charters  relating  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons  may  be  found  in  Willoock  '  On  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Medical  Profession,'  London,  1630, 
8vo.,  and  in  Paris  and  Fonblanque's '  Medical  Jurisprudence,' 
vol.  iii.  The  bye-laws,  the  list  of  members,  tlie  catalogues 
of  the  nuatttt  and  libfary.  ke,,  are  jrabUabad  by  the 
college. 

Ia  tbe  article  AVATOMV  some  account  li  giveo  of  the 
nannar  in  wbicb  tbe  atnd^  of  ibat  aBMoo*  waa  «t  ibat 
tine  putsoed.  The  diiaeetion  of  tbe  batran  body  baa  aince 

Leen  madi'  thr  s  ilncrt  of  an  net  of  parliament  (WilliamlV., 
2,  3,  c.  7j;.  oi  wiiicli  abblracl  may  be  very  appropriately 
placed  here. 

By  this  act,  which  is  intituled  'An  Act  for  regulating 
Schools  of  A  natomy.'  it  is  enacted  that  the  home  secretarv 
uf  state  in  Great  Britain,  and  tbe  chief  secretary  for  Ireland, 
raav  grant  beaoeaa  to  practise  matomy  in  Great  Britain  and 
Iceland  reapeetively  to  any  person  lawfully  qualified  to 
praetiaa  meaicine  or  surgery  in  any  pact  of  the  United  King- 
dom,  or  to  an  V  [rarluT  uf  uimloniv,  iii.jilici:ii-,  i;r  surgery,  OT 
to  anyctudenl  attending  any  sclioul  ul  ,iau;ani)  (sec.  i.). 
The  serreiary  of  state  or  chief  secretary,  as  the  (  a.sc  may  be, 
IS  lo  ^poiot  not  less  than  three  inspectors  of  places  where 
amtony  is  carried en^  who  are  to  continue  in  ottico  for  one 
yenTt  and  nsay  lie  le^ppointad  or  lemoved  by  tbe  secntsiy 
f  aee.  iLX  and  wbcea  diatrida  of  inpatinleDdenoe  are  abe  to 
be  determined  by  the  secretary  (sec.  iii.). 

The  inspectors  are  to  make  quarterly  returns  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  all  tbe  bod  it"4  ilih5< .  led  in  their  respective 
districts  (sec.  iv.),  and  to  inspect,  at  any  time,  any  placo  in 
which  anatomy  is  practised  within  the  same  district  (sec.v.K 

Any  executor  or  other  pertv  having  lawful  possession  of 
any  dead  body,  with  whieb  he  baa  not  been  intrusted  Cor 
tlie  yitt|nto  only  of  intamant*  in«|  pmdU  that  body  to  m 
anatomieally  examined  fi.«.  dtsseeted),  nnleu  the  deeeeaed 

li!i\e  been  known  lo  express,  either  in  w:iiiTij^  at  aii^  tinio, 
yr  TltIvjHv  lo  two  witnciMiPS  durini;  hi*  la.-^t  iilufss.  a  iU:sife 
to  \Y\v  contrary,  or  unli^^s  any  known  relative  j''  th.-  (ii'in'aiied 
shall  requue  iht  body  to  bo  buried  without  such  exsmuia- 
lion  (see.  vii).  If  any  person,  either  by  writing  at  any  time. 
m  veibaUf  as  afoneaaid  dumc  Iw  lift  illa^Wi  aball  diiaat 


his  bodv  to  be  examined  after  death,  or  noannato  t  ,  . 
licensea  under  this  act  to  make  sueb  exaaaination,  end  if 
before  the  burial  of  the  body  snob  direction  be  made  known 
to  the  party  having  law^l  poesession  of  it,  he  shall  direct 

the  examinati  n  t  i  be  made  by  tbe  p<  i  ri  nominated, 
unless  the  deceaMwi  person's  nearest  known  relative,  or  any 
one  or  more  of  such  person's  nearest  known  relative*,  being 
of  kin  in  the  same  degree,  shall  require  the  body  to  be 
interred  without  such  examination. 

No  body  may  be  ramoved  for  anatomical  examination 
tram  the  place  vbere  tbe  penon  died  gnkia  fcrty-eight 
hours  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  dLoth,  nor  until  after 
twenty-four  hours'  notice  given  after  death  to  the  inspector ; 
or  if  an  inspector  be  not  appointed,  to  some  ]  t  ;  i  ,li;],  ^u:- 
^eon,  or  apothecary  residing  near  the  place  of  death — nor 
without  a  certificate  stating  the  cause  of  the  person's  death 
signed  by  his  laedieal.  attendant' — or  if  he  had  no  sueb 
atieadani.  by  one  oallad  fn  after  ibath  to  view  the  body,  but 
vbo  aball  not  be  oa— mad  in  omniniag  tbe  body  all« 
renowil;  ansb  awtidoaio  lo  bo  deUtond  wttb  tbo  body  to 
the  parly  leeaifiiig  tbe  anme  toe  anntcmfaal  esaainotiao 
(see.  ix.). 

Any  person  liriiised  to  practice  anatomy  in.iv.  nrnlcr 
these  regulations,  receive  or  posses*  any  body  for  anatomical 
examination  (sec.  x.).  On  receiving  it  be  must  also  receive 
with  it  tbo  eatlifloate  as  efoiesaid,  and  tbia  be  must,  witbia 
t»enty-ibar  homo  after  tbo  removal  of  tbe  body,  ttanauit 
to  the  inspector,  together  with  a  return  staling  at  what 
day  and  hour  and  rrom  whom  the  body  was  received,  tbe 
date  ill;  1  [1  ice  of  death,  the  sex,  and  (if  known)  the  chris- 
tian and  surname,  age,  and  last  place  of  abode  ;  and  he 
must  enter  the  same,  witli  a  copy  of  the  ecrtifirale,  in  a 
book  kept  by  him  for  that  purpoeo.  and  to  be  produced 
whenever  required  by  the  inspeolor  (aee.  xi.). 

No  par^  nay  leoeivo  a  boay  ot  any  plaae  for  amOanieal 
OKamination  unlew  be.  or  tbe  owner  or  oeeopier  of  thet 

Elace.  or  &ame  parly  licensed  under  this  act  to  examine 
odies,  have  given  at  least  one  week's  notice  lo  the  »ecre- 
:a:  v  ui~  state  or  t!ie  <  Inet  secretary,  as  the  case  may  be,  o 
tbe  place  where  it  is  intended  lo  practise  anatom)  (sec  xii.). 
BodiM  moat  bo  leaovad  in  decent  coffins  or  shells,  and 
persona  loeeifing  tbMn  moat  malM  pfovision  for  their  decent 
burial  after  examination  (aee.  xiii.)^ 

No  licensed  penon  can  be  proseeuted  for  receiving  or 
having  in  his  possession  any  body  wbieb  he  has  received 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  (lec  xiv.).  The 
bodit  s  of  murderers  are  not  to  be  dissected  after  execution, 
but  shall  be  either  hung  in  chains  or  buried  within  the 
precincts  of  the  prison,  as  the  oourt  before  which  they  were 
tried  aball  order. 

Any  pemon  ofiiindiiig  againt  tbia  act  is  deemed  guilty  of 
a  nrisdemeanor,  and  on  eenvietion  may  be  impriaoned  Ibr 

r.r.y  Titcf-  not  i>xr,jc--1in>^'  ihrrp.  mnnths,  or  be  fined  not  more 
thau  fifty  puuads,  at  ;be  tii^criiUoa  of  the  «>utt  before  which 
he  iii  tried. 

8URUYA  SIDDHAMA.  We  had  intended,  under 
the  title  of  thia  Hindu  vm  i  k,  to  have  given  »ome  account 
of  the  astronomy  of  tbat  nation,  but  we  find  the  question  80 
mixed  up  with  tbat  of  tbair  other  science,  that  wo  protbr  to 
consider  it  all  together  under  the  bead  Vioa  GAMtfA. 

.SURIANA'CE.%.  a  small  natural  order  of  plants  Ibrmed 
1)v  T/itnlley.  and  placed  in  the  Gynobasic  group  of  P  i!ype- 
tiilous  Exogens.  The  calyx  is  5-|)iirtcd,  slightly  inrbncated; 
petal.**  5,  equal ;  stamens  indefinite,  hypogynous,  with  roind 
anthers,  bursting  internally  with  i  longitudinal  fissuies ; 
carpels  5,  surrounding  a  small  gynobase.  with  stvle  arising 
Irom  tboir  boae ;  fruit  woody ;  awd  aolitaiy,  eiowumiaooo 
Tbe  apeeiea  are  woody  planta,  winh  altemete  leaves  witbont 
stipules,  capitate  jointed  hairs,  and  racemose  flowers. 
These  plants  aro  closely  allied  to  Coriariuceaj  and  (Jermnia- 
ce».  They  are  found  ni  the  warmer  part=,  of  the  world. 
South  America,  the  Canaries,  the  South  of  Europe,  New 
Caledonia*  New  Holland,  and  India.  Lindley  refers  to  this 
order  Helerodendron  and  Cueorum,  but  thev  are  doubtful 
oceupanta  of  tbia  poaitioa ;  Sunana  being  the  only  other 
genua.  This  genus  was  named  after  Joseph  Donat  Soriao. 
who  was  a  physician  and  botanist  of  Marseille, and  was  tbo 
<  mpanion  of  Plumier  in  his  travels  in  Bontb  Aaaileo. 

SURINAM.    [GiriANA,  IhlTCH.] 

SURNAME.  [Name.] 

SU'RNIA.  [Strioida] 

SURPLICE,  the  while  dress  wom  by  the  decgy  ia  thoU 
leu  of  mipiatatioiv  ftontlio  loiia  < 
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Palmer  says  it  is  by  no  means  improfaabU*  that  the  sur- 
Bliee  was,  in  very  antient  times,  not  different  from  the  albe ; 
■  halt  it  only  nriea  fram  that  garment  bven  now  in  having 
wUmt  riaavaa.  Tba  inferior  da^y  were  aoeustumed  to  wear 
tin  albe  at  divine  aarvicak  hs  «e  Ind  bj  tha  aouneil  of  Mai^ 
bonne  (a.d.  689),  which  forbade  than  to  take  it  off  nnttt 
the  Liturgy  was  ended.  Probably  in  arter-a|i;es  it  was  thout^ht 
advisable  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  dresses  vvliicli 
the  superior  and  the  inferior  order*  of  clergy  wore  at  the 
Liturgy,  and  then  a  difference  was  made  in  the  sleeves ;  and 
ftooi  about  the  twelfth  oentary  the  nama  «f  iurplice  was 
ialndiioad.  During  the  middle  ageatWabopa  van  frequantljr 
WOT*  the  surplice  with  a  cope,  and  above  tba  roehetta. 
(Bona.  Rerum  Lttitrg.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  24,  sect,  20;  Wheatley'a 
JUuttr.  oj  the  Book  of  Gam.  Pr.,  8vo..  Oxf.,  1810,  pp.  100, 
101  ;  Palmer's  Orig.  Liturfuctp,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  319.  320.) 

SURRENDER.  *  Surtum  reMitio  properly  is  a  yield- 
ing up  of  an  estate  for  life  or  years  to  iiim  that  hath  an 
immediate  estate  in  reversion  or  remainder,  wherein  the 
estate  for  life  or  years  may  drown  by  mutual  agreement 
between  them.'  (Co.  Lttt.,  U7  b.)  A  snttender  and  a 
release  both  have  the  effect  of  uniting  the  particnlar  eatftte 
witli  that  in  reversioii  or  remainder;  but  they  differ  in  this, 
lliat  whereas  a  release  generally  operates  by  the  greater 
eitlale  descending  on  the  less,  a  tWiaiMler  ■  th*  llllttllg  of 
the  !•««  eslale  into  the  greater. 

Ooke  mentiana  tliree  kinds  of  surrenders:  ).  A  sur- 
tabder  at  eomnon  law,  whieh  if  the  aunander  moperiy  lo 
aaUed :  C.  A  anrrendar  hj  eoatan  of  eo|ijhon  liiida  or 
anatomary  estates ;  and,  3.  A  sorrendair  tnanperly  tahan, 
aa  of  a  deed,  a  patent,  of  n  rent  newly  enated,and  of  a  fhe- 
simple  to  the  kin*^.    (Co.  Liit.,  .i:?f<  a.) 

I.  The  surreiiderat  common  law  is  of  two  sorts:  1.  A  sur- 
render in  deed  or  by  words  in  writing,  txprtssing  the  in- 
tention of  the  owner  of  the  particular  estate  to  yield  it  up 
to  him  in  revefsion  or  remainder;  and,  i.  A  sttrrender  in 
Iair»  vhieb  ia  wiouriit  bf  opantton  of  law,  and  not  aetual  i 
aa  if  a  lataee  Ihr  life  or  yeasa  tabea  a  new  haae  of  die  Mmb 


Isnd  during  the  continuance  of  his  term,  this  will  bo  a  iui- 
render  in  law  of  the  prior  lease.    (Co.  Litt..  338  a.) 

The  requ:»ito8  of  a  good  ••urremiiT  m  (iced  are  the  follow- 
ioK: — The  surrenderor  and  surrenderee  must  be  respect- 
ifely  persons  capable  in  law  of  making  and  receiving  thb 
Mmader;  the  aanandaror  miiat  faafe  an  ealate  in  poasea- 
MoB  of  the  Ainga  anmoAMred,  and  nek  a  iMca  ftttnre  right ; 
the  surrender  must  be  made  to  the  owner  ef  the  next  estate 
in  reversion  or  remainder ;  the  surrenderee  must  have  a 
higher  or  greater  estate  in  the  thing  surrendered  than  the 
surrenderor,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  capable  of  merging 
in  the  former;  the  estate  of  the  surrenderor  must  be  in  his 
own  r^bt*  and  not  in  that  of  another;  and  lastly,  there 
■net  be  a  privity  of  eatate  between  the  surrenderor  and  the 
auttendeiwe.  (Oo.Litt»a6*n9>.t*  Vinar»JAr,»'SiiR«Bder.') 
Thooirti,  by  the  Statnte  of  Frands,  a  tumnder  mutt  now  be 

in  wntins,  it  dies  lift  requiie  the  solemnity  of  a  deeil 
(unless  the  tenement  lie  in  giant),  nor  of  liver}' of  seisin. 
(Co.  Litt.,  ubi  sup. ;  Touchstone,  30  7. ) 

A  aurrender  in  law  may  sometimes  take  plaee  when  u 
aMRMder  in  deed  could  not  be  made :  as  in  the  case  where 
a  man  omkes  a  lease  for  years  to  commence  at  a  future  day. 
ma  Aiture  intereat,  er  mlemes  formM,  eanhot  be  sur- 
rendered by  deed,  beeaaae  there  ia  no  reveraioa  in  whkh  it 
can  merge ;  but  if  the  leaaee^  before  the  eommeneettient  of 
the  term,  taxe  a  new  lease,  it  is  a  good  surrenner  in  law  of 
the  Orst.  Co  lUp.,  11;  Co.  Litt.,  218  b.)  The  surrender 
in  law  take.s  place  in  every  case  where  a  lessee  accepts  from 
the  reversioner  a  new  lease  for  any  term  whatsoever,  to 
eommence  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  old  one, 
aa  thai  if  •  laaaee  for  life  warn  to  aooapt  a  term  for  yaam, 
tbarawbdUbaaawraniBrfn  la«rorirtila«e  Ibr  lifew  In 
auch  a  case  it  cannot  properly  bo  said  lhat  the  previous  term 
is  mer^'d  in  the  reversion,  unless  the  now  lease  commence 
immediately;  but  the  implied  surrender  re'^iills  from  (he 
tupposed  inconsistency  of  retaining  the  former  estate,  and 
accepting  another  in  part  concurrent  with  it 

A  aarrander  may  be  either  abaolula  or  eondttionBL  A 
grant  of  the  immediAte  reveraioa  bf  a  leaaor  to  kia ' 
tboogb  it  be  only  conditional^  eailNa  M 
ger  of  the  term ;  but  if  a  adfreBdar  bhl 
condition,  an  entry  for  condition  broken  ZJIf 
cicular  estate.    (Co.  Litt.,  218  b.) 

The  surrender  of  temis  of  yearx  will  sometimes  be  pre- 

aumad  from  leng:th  of  time  aioae  j  and  maay  oaaea  have 


arisen  upon  the  question,  aAer  what  periods  mortgage  terms 
which  have  been  satisfied,  and  terms  which  have  been  as- 
signed to  trustees  to  attend  the  inheritance  and  have  not 
been  aUbeequentlv  dealt  with,  will  be  pt^esumed  to  have 
been  aarceiideiea.  A  fUU  diannaaion  e .  tba  eaaes  on  thia 
subjeet  will  be  Ibnhd  in  flngden  oh  'TAdoH  atid  Pur- 
cha'^cr*  of  Estates'  (vol.  iii.,  25  to  fi7,  lOth  ed.),  the  general 
result  of  which  mav  be  statt^l  to  be,  thnt  where  a  term  lias 
never  been  assigned  to  attend  the  inheritand-,  tb.e  surrender 
of  it  mar  be  presumed  from  the  mere  length  of  time  elapsed 
without  notice  of  0^  dealing  with  the  term,  and  the  quesliim 
ia  one  iriiMi  may  properly  be  left  to  a  jury ;  bttt  whan  a 
farm  baa  oUcb  been  aaafgned  to  attend  the  IttMHtaaee,  m- 
tnmption  of  surrender  ought  not  to  be  admitted  unless  there 
has  been  an  enjoyment  inconsistent  with  the  co-existence  of 
the  term,  or  some  uct  has  been  done  in  order  to  disavow  the 
tenure  under  the  termor,  and  to  bar  it  as  a  continuing  iu 
terest.    [Copyhold;  Mxrger;  Rklkasb.] 

2.  As  to  surrender  of  copyholds,  see  CorVBOLD. 

3.  A  surrender  may  be  made  of  lattara-patont  add  oBaaa 
to  (he  king,  to  the  intent  that  he  ttay  make  a  ftesh  grant  of 
the  same  right ;  and  a  grant  of  the  aeoond  patent  for  yaaia 
to  the  same  person,  for  the  same  thing;  oatttaa  A  Itttrindar 
in  law  of  the  first.    {\0  Rep.,  66.) 

SURREY,  an  inland  t'onnty  of  England,  bounded  flO 
the  north  by  Middlesex,  from  which  it  is  separated  through' 
out  by  the  tiver  Thames,  on  the  east  by  Kent,  on  the  south 
by  Same*,  on  the  weat  by  Hampabira^  and  oh  tha  north- 
weat  by  Berfcsbfra.  Tbe  Ibrto  of  tbe  county  approximataa 
to  an  oblong  quadrangle,  of  which  the  eastern  and  southern 
sides  are  tolerably  rcjiular,  hut  the  northern  and  western 
sides  less  so.  The  length  of  the  quadrangle  from  cast  to 
west,  from  the  Kentish  border  near  Wcsterham  (in  Kent) 
lo  the  Hampshire  border  near  Farnham.  is  39  miles  ;  tba 
breadth  from  north  to  south,  from  the  bank  of  theThamaa 
at  Blackfriars  bridge,  London,  to  the  Suswx  border  near 
Crawley  (in  BusaexX  is  Sft  milM.  Th«  area  of  the  oounty 
h  estiraiited  at  759  sqtiara  nflet.  The  population  at  the 
different  enumerations  of  the  present  century  was  as  fol- 
lows :— 1801,  2C'J,043  ;  18)  1,  3-.'3,851,  increase  20  per  cent.  ; 
18S1.  30S,f,59,  increase  23  per  cent. :  1131,  4SG. 334.  increase 
22  per  cent.  ;  1841,  582,613,  increase  19*  7  per  cent.  It  ia 
in  bize  the  thirtieth  of  the  English  countie:»,  being  a  litUa 
smaller  than  Westmoralaiid,  and  a  little  liurger  Uian  Ox- 
fbrdsbire.  Taking  tba  eMsoa  of  1831.  tbeie  were  Ml 
inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  It  was  in  amount  of  popula- 
tion  the  fitih  English  county,  being  next  below  Devon- 
shire, and  next  above  Kent :  and  in  density  of  population  it 
wa."!  the  third,  being  exceeded  only  by  Middlesex  and  Lan- 
cashire. Croydon,  Guildfonl,  and  Kingston  are  the  county- 
towns.  Croydon  is  about  10  or  lu^  miles  south  of  the 
Greneral  Post-office  by  the  coach-road,  and  10  milee  by 
Ctaydon  railway;  Onildford  is  30^  miles  by  ooacb-toad 
aontb-west  of  the  Post-oBlee,  or  9$  ibiles  by  tbe  London 
and  Su.ith-Wcstern  railway  to  Woking  Common,  and  from 
thence  by  coach-ruad  ;  Kingston  is  13  miles  south-west  of 
the  Post-.ifflce  by  coach-road,  and  about  the  same  distance 
by  the  London  and  South-Western  railway.  Guildford 
and  Kingston  arc  both  on  the  Portsmouth  road. 

Surface  and  Geological  Character,  —  The  part  of  tbe 
ooonty  which  lies  nortn  of  a  line  drawn  frMn  tne  KentEsh 
border  near  Beckenham,  leaving  Croydon  a  little  to  tbe 
south,  and  passing  by  (Tarshalton,  Epsom,  Ashtcad,  and 
Leathorhead.  and  fmtn  thence  to  the  Hampshire  border 
near  .Ash,  leavin;^  Guildford  a  little  to  the  south,  may  be 
regarded  hL-!oi.giii^'.  with  !>ome  exceplions  which  we 
shall  notice,  to  the  London  clay  formation.  The  district 
oceupied  by  this  formation  is  comparatively  low.  It  forms 
however  the  line  of  bills  extending  on  the  south  aida  of 
Landon.  fkbrn  New  Cma  iieat  Deptfbrd.  by  Nnnfaaad, 
PkKskham.  Denmark  Hill.  Heme  Hill,  Brixton  Hut. 
C^apham  Rise,  and  Battersca  Rise,  Wimbledon  Ck^ratnon. 
and  Richmond  Hill.  \'  nlso  fo-mf;  the  hills  riinnir.;; 
southward  along  the  Kentish  border  from  New  Cross  bv 
Forest  Hill,  Sydenham,  Penge  Common,  and  Norwooo. 
None  of  these  are  of  much  elevation,  though  some  of  then 
command  extensive  and  beautiful  prospecu.  The  bills 
aboot  Norwood  are  SB9  Ibat  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
BHafc-eartb  fi  dbttinedfn  tbb  London  day  distMet  nee; 
Ktagslon. 

Ncwth  of  the  hills  which  extend  fiom  New  Cross  to 
Battenw^  the  London  clay  is  covered  by  alluMuin  ;  u'ld  it 
is  probable  that  the  greater  ^rt  of  this  flat  was,  anteoe- 
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detitly  to  the  Roman  period,  overflowed  by  the  river  at 
ever}'  bieh  tide,  and  formed  an  exteiuive  marsh,  which  was 
gained  fjom  the  river  by  embunHment,  Alonf  the  baul{ 
•f  |be  riw  too,  between  fqtpBj  »ii4  Hjfbiqm^  tl^  ^p.- 
qon  day  u  ^ereil  by  allunitm. 

T)»  ranee  of  high  and  mostly  waste  graoncU,  Eshor 
Common,  Cobham  Common,  St.  Georgt;'^  11  ill  (Ueluemi 
Cobham  and  Weybridgc),  Wok  tit;  Heath,  I'trbright  Cum- 
mon.  Romping  Downs,  and  Ash  Cotpmpn.  which  occur  In 
tl^  north-west  part  of  the  county,  and  wbicii  extend  trith 
•light  interruption  fron}  the  neignhQUrhoad  of  Kirks^ou 
the  Hampshire  ])order.— the  range  of  Ann's  I^ilt  (240 
fettX  8))iubs  Hill.  «Dd  the  other  ^il|a  weat  ofChert»ay  ^M 
Bagthot  fleath,  extending  from  near  the  Thames  to  the 
Burksl.ire  border,-  and  the  high  ground  of  Chohham'Ridgrs 
bciween  these  two  rangus,  arc  all  formed  of  tlie  siliceous 
sand  and  sandstone  belonging  to  the  upper  marine  forma- 
tion, which  liecp  eovpfs  the  l4>ndon  clav.  The  bisb^tt 
d«mtioi|  4qe9  qi^  aw«e4  4i3  ftjrt.  Thiit  formation  pwMDii 
•  poor,  httiiOT;  ta^aiproveableMpdj  and  )}encf  axtensiv* 
«uteiai«awrii!|id  tp  RmaiDi  DOtvit]i«|imditu(  tbe  piotimity 
of  the  uMttopolIt  u4  tpe  C0QS«]i|ept  impiflae  f (tlfiva- 
tion. 

So!ith  of  the  boundary-line  of  tlic  I^ndon  clay  t!u-  phistic 
clay  crops  out,  and  occupies  a  long  narrow  di&lncl  extending 
acrosa  toe  county  from  the  Kentissh  to  the  Harou«hira 
border,  bounded  on  the  80Ut)i  by  a  line  drawn  ne^  Aading< 
ton,  Sanderstead.  Banstead,  Headly,  Boohham,  Horsley, 
and  Guildford,  and  firoio  thenoe  to  ^le  Hampshire  border. 
The  breadth  of  the  plastic  clay  district  on  the  Kentish  border 
is  four  or  Eve  miles,  but  it  bccorouj  narrower  t<i\\  iud-,  tlio 
west,  anil  on  the  Ilainpahire  border  is  probably  not  more 
linn  h;\lf  a  mile  in  breaiUh.  The  hilli  neur  Addington 
and  Croydon,  Banste^  Downs  (676  feet),  and  Epsom, 
A«htcad,  and  Leatberhead  commons  are  on  t^e  tila^iiic 
clajr,  v^iel)  hm|  «ov«ri  th«  cb»l|(  "'i^  J  ^^^^ 
chalk  it  quarrfecT  beneath  it  on  Baoatead  Downs.  Beds  of 

fine  clay  of  the  plastic  clav  foTiiiation  are  \vrouj;ht  near 
Ewell.  and  red  clay  near  Guildford.  South  of  the  plastic 
clay  the  chalk  range  of  the  North  Downs  rises.  These 
downs  e:i(tend  from  Kent  across  the  county  into  Uamp»hire, 
inlemipted  only  by  the  depressions  tlttW^|h  which  tho 
lifen  tfole  and  Wey  pan.  and  by  ^  dfjanwan  neaf  Fat  n- 
hav.  Tbe  aontbern  escarpment  may  be  traced  running 
ipft  to  tbe  north  of  Tittey.  Godstone.  Merstbam,  Gatton, 
Reigate,  Belchworth,  Dorking,  Wotton,  Albury.  Shalford, 
Puttenham,  and  Karnham.  Guildford  is  in  the  line  of 
the  downs  in  the  depres!-Kin  through  winch  the  Wey  pas>eii. 
The  breadth  of  the  chalk  district  u  greater  on  tho  eastern 
side  of  the  cunnty,  and  the  downs  there  attain  their  greatest 
tler^tion.  Biitiey  Hill  {Hs^ii  feet),  above  Titsey,  is  the 
highest  poipt.  Jhe  b^e^tb  of  (bp  chalk  dittrict  h|V|)  is 
about  four  miles.  Bos  Hill,  near  Dorking,  overlooks  the 
depression  through  which  the  Mole  passes,  and  is,  from  the 
picture!»<ine  seeiK-ry  which  it  presc-nts,  a  favourito  place  of 
le-nrt  for  llie  inlKilnlaiits  of  llie  nieirop'.iiis.  Between 
Dorking  and  Guildford  the  range  uf  the  duwns  gradually 
narrows ;  and  between  Guildford  and  Farnham  it  fornis  a 
remarkable  narrow  unbroken  ridge,  abpve  six  miles  long 
and  dwut  a  mile  broad,  callM  tSfn  Hog's  Back.  Tbe 
downs  ricf  agup  beyon4  farnham  just  o|i  the  border  of 
Hampshire,  into  which  they  extend.  The  tltickness  of  tbe 
cl.alk  formation  at  Denbit^h,  north-west  of  Dorkinir.  is 
440  feet.  The  dip  of  the  strata  east  of  Guildford  rarely 
if  ever  exceeds  15':  in  the  ndge  of  the  Hog's  Back  it 
is  4^*.  The  chalk  is  di^  in  places  and  is  burnt  for 

KOM. 

fwan  beneath  the  fpntb  mkmutRl  ^  Nof tb  Downs 
the  chalk  marl  snd  green-sand  ibrmations  crop  ewt.  They 

riTUiiy  the  va'.ky  which  extLtuls  at  the  fiot  of  that  escarp- 
ment all  through  the  count),  and  which  valley  ca.st  of  Rei- 
gate is  called  Holme»dale;  but  as  tlie  fonnutions  extend 
southward  from  tho  chalk  they  ri»e  into  hilU,  extending 
south  of  Limpsfield  and  Godstone  by  Bletchingley,  Nut- 
field.  9ed  Hill,  |*krk  HiU,  lotitb  ef  Rfigate ;  and  fron  thence 
eoutli-west  hf  Bolpiwood  Oommoq.  L|eitb  Hill  (4U  feet, 
the  highest  point  in  the  county,  tfiad  indeed  is  this  part 
of  England),  H uri wood  Common,  on  which  are  Holmbury 
and  Coneyhurst  hilb.  Hascouibe  ami  Hambledon,  to  Hind 
Head  Common  (9.13  feet>  on  the  Hampi^hire  border.  This 
tange  of  bills  presents  a  bold  escarpment  towards  the 
Talley  on  }fM  soutio,  ana  is  gcoaen  ov  tvo  cposideiable 


through,  and  another  between  Hurtwood  Common  and 
Hascumbe.  through  which  a  feeder  of  the  Wey  passes;  aai 
by  some  minor  interruptions.  Bed«  of  chert  ocour  in  tba 
pbalk  mill  nmr  lUiipiMb  mmI  iie<iMnaisdag  ia  tba  >•■• 
formation  a|  Merrtqani.  Flint  an4  ebatoedony  oocur  cooh 
mpply  in  the  green-sand:  in  which  also  fullcr»'-e  irlh  beds 
occur  at  Nutficld,  (ind  crystallised  sulphate  of  baryies  of  a 
yellow  colour.  The  high  grounds  of  these  formations  are 
almost  entirely  waste.  Qn  Hind  Head  Common  occiirs 
that  remarkable  hollow,  the  Devil'it  Punch-bowl,  tmuA 
which  the  Port&nmuth  rof^  friods  for  nearly  a  mila. 

The  rest  of  the  fottiitj,  ^mnpMben4ii«  Om  whole  of  tbe 
wnthern  bonier,  eaoept  a  ainall  pan  wit  of  Bailn> 
more,  is  occupied  by  the  Weald  day  and  iron-sand  Ibrma- 
tions. The  latter  pnly  jusr  ;ippnars  at  the  south  eastern 
puiner  of  tho  county,  and  wiil  scarcely  require  notice.  The 
Weald  clay  occupies  the  br  ad  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
greeo-sand  hills,  and  in  some  places  lurms  the  lower  part  of 
the  south  side  of  the  hills.  Brick-earth  is  dug  in  this  part 
of  tba  oounty,  between  Ked  Hill  and  Horlty.  Jot  ia  said 
to  hava  been  wrought  in  tba  iiviMand  ftraiatkn  in  tbii 

county  and  in  Sussex. 

Tlie  green  ^aud  hills  and  tbe  part  of  the  countv  south 
of  them  are  iqalude^  in  tba  Woald  dislriet  of  Kont,'8«inf, 

and  Sussex. 

fJudrograpky  <ma  Commwieatuuu. -'Tkt  oanafy  k 
included  m  tbf  basin  of  tbe  Thaine%  aieept  tbna  mtj 
smaH  portions ;  two  south  of  the  green  sand  hills,  which  ara 
drained  by  atr^MDS flowing  into  the  Arun,  and  a  third  in  the 
south-east  pomer  of  the  county,  which  bslonits  to  tbe  basin 
of  the  Mcdway.  The  Thames,  whuh  forms  the  northern 
boundary,  is  navigable  throughout  for  small  crat't,  and  up  to 
London  Bridge  for  sea-borne  vesiR'ls.  Those  of  its  tributa- 
ries which  belong  to  Surrey  are  the  Bouca  brook,  thf  Wey, 
the  Mole,  the  Hog's  Hill  river,  the  stream  irbiob  joms  tba 
Thanat  abova  Putn«,  and  tbe  Waadla. 

The  Bffurn  brook  risos  near  Bagsbot.  and  ftowt  bjr  Chob- 
ham  and  .\ddlestone  into  the  Thames  below  Chcrtsey,  send- 
ing off  one  branch  into  the  Wey  ;  it  receives  a  stream  from 
Viiginia  Water  in  Windsor  GraalPaifc:  iM whole  length 
is  about  14  or  M  miles. 

The  Wey  rises  near  Alton  in  Hampshire,  and  flows  north- 
oast  nine  or  (an  aiilaa  to  the  border  of  Surrey,  vbieb  it 
onton  not.  ftr  JVon  Fambaip.  From  the  border  of  tbe 
ooiinty  it  4evs  first  north-east  and  then  south-east  by  Fam> 
bam.  six  miles  to  Tilford.  where  it  rmeives,  on  the  right 
bank,  a  considerable  stream  from  Woolmer  Forest  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  runs  eastward  seven  miles  to  Oodalming,  where 
it  becomes  navigable.  From  Godalniing  it  flows  four  nules 
north  by  east  to  Guildford,  receiving  by  tbe  way  on  the 
right  bank  two  considerable  stnam%  eae  of  which  rises  on 
the  south  side  of  Hurtwood  Comm««»  and  baaa  mnaiUMia 
course  of  \t  rofles,  chiefly  through  tbo  Weald  dqrnlley, 
passing  northward  by  a  depression  in  the  green-sand  hills; 
the  other  rises  on  the  north  side  of  Leith  Hill,  and  flows 
first  northward  and  then  westward  1 1  mites  tbroogh  the 
valley  between  the  North  Downs  and  tbe  green-sand  hills. 
From  Guildford  the  Wey  flows  in  a  winding  ofaannd  north 
by  w^at  by  Wokiitf,  abeift  14  miles,  into  the  Thames  at 
Wojrbtidfa.  At  FIrfbrd.  bokw  Woking,  it  seeeives  on  the 
left  bank  a  stmm  IS  miles  long,  which  rises  on  tbe  noetb> 
ern  slope  nf  the  Hog's  Back,  and  at  Weybridge  ooa  nroe 
miles  long,  which  rises  on  tlm  Morthorn  slo5>c  of  the  North 
Downs  between  Leftlherbead  and  Guildford.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Wey  ia  abont  41  miles,  fl»  abant  IS  ef  vbiib 
it  IS  navigable. 

The  Klole  rises  in  the  noitheru  part  of  the  oounty  el 
Sussex.  The  |«ii>Binal  ionroa  is  neaa  Hand  Qmsa  an  tba 
Brighton  mad.  and  it  Iowa  northward  aibont  nee  mttos  te 
the  oorder  of  Surrey,  woich  it  enters  near  Horley,  and  then 
flows  still  northwaro  past  Horley,  five  miles  to  Kennerley 
Bridge,  two  miles  south  of  Reigate.  JuBt  abore  Ken- 
nerley Bridge  it  turns  north  by  >vest.  and  flows  six  miles 
to  Dorking  thsoush  the  valley  between  the  North  IXiwns 
aodthegneq-eaoabUls*  ftom  Dorking  tbe  Mole  winds 
northward  tbtougbane  of  tbe  most  picturesque  and  beaun 
tiful  parts  of  the  eeuatry  to  Leatbenead.  See  nsiles  Iblkiir* 
ing  the  ohanncl  of  tbe  river ;  and  from  Leatberhead  it  ions 
north-west  five  miles  to  Cobham.  and  there  bendiivt;  so  as 
to  form  three  sides  of  a  small  liiiadringlo,  flows  nurthward 
or  rather  north-nortb-east  into  i  be  Thames  at  East  Moulsey, 
mpoeite  Hampton  Coaru  lu  whole  couree  may  be  est** 
matadatdgi^  It  k  not  namiFUa  m any  lail.  Ii 
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penetrating  through  the  chalk  range  of  the  North  Downs  at 
the  foot  of  Box  Hill  near  Dorking,  the  Mole  is  subject  to 
be  occasionally  absorbed  by  the  spongy  and  porous  soil 
through  which  it  Hows.  There  arc  probably  cavern*  and 
lifldUiwt  which  communicate  with  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
vhidi  in  ordinary  teaaons  are  filled  with  water ;  but  when 
in  time  of  dro^gbt  tha  ««iar  vhieh  tfaty  eonlaio  isabMrbed, 
the  rivar  it  drmwn  off  into  tbem  «o  *a  to  lamre  tbe  ebannel 
dry  at  Burford  Bridge  under  Bu\-  Hill,  and  for  tome  distance 
beiow  it,  except  here  and  iher u  a  aianding  pool.  At  Thorn- 
croft  Bridge,  near  Lealherhead.  tbe  stream  rises  ugain,  and 
beilow  that  point  suffers  no  interruption.  From  the  occa- 
mniil  OMOfflBMo  of  this  phenomenon,  the  accounts  of  which 
biftt  boon  much  oian^ntted.  tbo  rivw  is  supposed  to  have 
obtahiod  tho  naiMofHolo;  its  moro  ancient  name,  at  least 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  appears  to  have  been  Emiay. 
The  name  Molo  is  however  as  old  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  for  Moleshams  (or  Moulsey),  which  it  ovidoBtly 
derived  from  it.  is  mentioned  in  '  Domesday.* 

The  Hoj-'s  Mill  river  rises  in  a  copious  spring  in  the  Til- 
lage uf  Ewell,  and  flows  north-west  seven  miles  into  the 
Thames  at  Kingston.  It  is  not  DaTigable,but  tomt  tereral 
nMlk.  Tfa*  atiHun  wbioh  Joiot  the  Tbnnoi  near  Putney 
tint  at  tbo  dot  of  Banstenf  DMrna  near  Cbeun.  end  llowi 
rnrihward  by  Combo  Wood.  Richmond  Park,  East  Sheen, 
and  Barnes,  whero  it  turns  east  and  joins  the  Thames  half 
a  mile  aboTe  Putney  Bridge  :  its  Ichl;  li  i<  almost  10  miles: 
it  is  not  navigable.  The  Wandic  rises  near  Croydon,  flows 
three  miles  west  to  Carshalton,  then  turns  and  flows  eight 
niloa  north-north-west  by  Mitcham,  Morton,  Garret,  and 
^Vandaworth.  into  the  Thames:  its  oolltw  if  eidjr  11  miles, 
jnd  it  it  not  navimble,  but  few  rnren  >n  nndo  mora  naoftil 
for  sappt;^ng  mills  of  all  kinds. 

The  princi|ml  roads  in  the  county  are  those  which  lead 
from  the  metropolis  to  the  south-east,  south,  and  south-west. 
The  Dover  road,  as  far  as  New  Cross,  near  Deptfoid.  is  in 
this  county.  Tbe  Brighton  road  runs  south  from  South- 
wark  through  Kennington,  Brixton,  Streatham,  Crojrdon. 
and  Mentham.  Hero  it  difidoa,  one  bnaeb  ninntng 
throtigh  Reigate,  tfw  od»r  ranntng  over  Red  Hill  and 
through  Horley.  The  two  branches  re-unite  near  Ilorley, 
and  run  across  LnwBeld  Heath  to  Crawley  in  Sussex.  The 
old  Reigate  1  Brighton  road  appears  to  have  passed,  not 
through  Brixton,  Streatham,  and  Croydon,  but  through 
Clapham, Tooting,  Mitcham,  and  Sutton,  and  overBanstead 
Downs.  The  L«wes  and  Eastbourn  road  brsnsbes  from 
the  Brighton  road  to  the  left  a  little  beyond  Cro^n,  and 
fmmm  thcongb  Gedatone.  Tbe  Honbam  and  WortbioK 
toad  branohea  from  the  Brighton  road  to  the  right  at  Kon- 

ningtoii,  and  passes  through  Claphnm.  Tootine;.  Merton, 
Mortlon,  Ewell,  Epsom,  Leatherhcad,  and  Dorking.  Tbe 
most  frequented  Portsmouth  road  leaves  the  metropolis  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  enten  the  county  over  Putnev 
Brtd{(e,  but  formerly  the  more  frequented  road  was  throngh 
Southwark,  Newtngton*  and  Wandsworth.  Tbe  two  roads 
unite  beyond  Pntnetr,  and  run  south-west  by  Kingston, 
Esbor.  Cobham.  Ripley,  Guildford,  Godala>ing,and  Mouse- 
hilL  Tbe  Winchetter  and  Southampton  road  branches 
from  t!ii>  the  right  at  Guildford,  and  runs  west  along  the 
Ho^'b  Buck  to  Farnhara.  The  Chichester  road  branches 
from  the  Portsmouth  road  to  the  left  u*  ir  M  jsehill.  and 
runs  by  Uaslemere.  The  Salisbury  a:td  Exeter  road  enters 
theeounty  across  the  Thames  at  Staines,  and  runs  just 
witbiB  tlte  aortb-WMttrn  bordw  and  panllel  to  il  tbraogb 
Sgban  and  Bacibol. 

A  road  branches  from  the  Salisbury  road  on  the  left,  anr! 
runs  to  Farnham,  which  is  about  as  far  distant  from  the 
metropolis  by  ibis  road  as  by  the  road  through  Guildford. 
A  road  branches  from  the  Worthing  road  to  the  right  at 
Leatherhcad,  and  runs  to  Guildfo^,  which  is  about  two 
miles  farther  by  this  road  than  by  the  road  through  King- 
ston. There  are  cross-roads  from  Kingston  to  Ewell ;  from 
Swell  by  Chean,  Sutloo,  Gaiaballaa,  and  Beddinglmi,  to 
Croydon ;  and  ftem  Onildfiird  bv  Albury,  Wotton,  Dork- 
ing, RLMfrate,  Nutfiold,  Bletchingley,  Oodstone,  and  Limps- 
field  to  Westcrham,  Sevenoak».  and  Maidstone  in  Kent. 

The  canals  are  the  Grand  Surrey  Oaoal,  the  Way  and 
Arun  Canal,  and  the  Basiontoke  Canal.  The  Grand  Sur- 
rey Canal  is  cut  from  the  Tbames  at  Rotherhithe,  about  a 
mU«  and  a  half  to  the  neighbooriiood  of  Doptfoffd,  in  Kent, 
and  then  turning  west  is  carriodtwo  mike  and  a  half  far- 
tbar  to  CamborwaU.  Ihaie  ii  an  extensive  basin  in  tbe 
Virt  of  tbe  eanal  nanr  tba  Iliames.    The  fiiat  act  for 


making  this  canal  was  obtained  a.  d.  1801,  and  it  was  on* 

ginally  intended  to  carry  it  eight  miles  farther  to  Mitcham 
Its  length  is  four  miles,  alromt  entirely  in  this  county.  The 
Wey  sinl  Ariiin  Canal,  sometimes  called  tbo  Surrey  and 
Sussex  Canal,  commences  in  the  river  Wey  near  Shalford, 
between  Guildford  and  Godalming.  and  runs  aonlb  by  eaat 
into  Sunes,  wbere  it  join*  the  Antn  nav^ntion  near  BQ« 
linghunt  Tbe  lint  and  only  aet  Ibr  tfait  eanal  wna  oIh 
tained  \.D.  1813:  its  length  is  nearly  1 S  miles,  of  which  1 1 
miles  arc  in  this  county.  The  Basingstoke  Canal  com- 
mences in  the  river  Wey,  about  thirc  r:iili  s  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Thames,  and  runs  koutb-west  nearly  12  miles 
to  Frimley,  near  the  border  of  the  county ;  it  then  turns 
south  and  r\ins  above  three  miles  to  near  Aldershot.  where 
it  enters  Hampshire:  its  whole  length  is  37  miles,  15  in 
this  eounty.  The  Croydon  Canal  commonoed  in  the  Grand 
Surrey  Canal  near  Deptford.  and  ran  southward  9}  miles 
along  the  border  of  Kcntaril  S  irn  y,  1  i.  ihe  middle 
part  of  its  course  in  Kent,  and  ihe,  hvi^mann^  and  end  in 
Surrey,  to  Croydon.  But  this  canal  has  been  drained,  and 
its  line  is  now  ooeupied  by  tbe  Croydon  railway.  It  was 
com  menead  under  an  act  obtained  a.  d.  isoi. 

There  are  several  railways.  Tbe  Surrey  iron  railway 
was  made  under  aela  obtained  aj».  IMl,  IMS,  and  IBOC. 
and  was  opened  a.d.  1^05.  It  commence?  at  a  basin  which 
connects  it  with  the  Thame*  at  Wandswortli,,^iiii  follows  the 
course  of  the  Wandle  to  Merton,  from  n  takes 

a  direct  course  to  Croydon.  Its  letigih  t»  about  9  miles,  and 
the  cost  of  construction  was  about  60,00(tf.  Tlicro  u  a 
double  line  of  rails  throughout  The  Croydon,  Merstham, 
and  Godstone  railway  commences  at  the  Croydon  end  of  tbe 
forecoinL  and  runa  H  miles  bjr  tbe  side  of  tbe  Brighton 
roan  to  Merstbam.  Tne  flrst  aet  was  obtained  a.o.  1803. 
and  the  railway  was  opened  ».  d  1805.  Tbe  r-  st  of  o  n 
struction  was  90,0UU/.  It  waa  laicnded  to  carry  it  to  Rei- 
gate, with  a  brunch  to  Godstone.  This  railway  bad  a  double 
line  of  rails ;  and,  with  the  foregoing,  served  to  convey  tbe 
lime  and  fullers'-earth  from  the  neighbourhood  of  ICamdhMB 
to  the  Tbames.  This  line  was  not  intended  fur  pasesogers. 
HorsM  wart  tbe  moiiiui'poweff  em  ployed.  Tbis  laDway  haa 
been  ptttaHnsad  and  ouaad  bj  the  Brigbten  Rattinay  Ceai< 

pany. 

Tbe  London  and  Greenwich  railway  has  about  half  its 
length,  which  is  3}  miles,  in  this  county.  The  first  aet  was 
obtained  a.d.  Ib33;  and  the  line  was  opened  to  Deptford 
1S36,  and  throughout  a.d.  \  H3ii:  the  capital  raised  was 
nearly  1.000.000/.  It  begins  un  the  Surrey  side  of  London 
Bridgob  Soutbwark,  and  is  flanied  tbnwf  bout  on  a  viadttel 
of  about  1<HN>  arebes  to  its  termfnos  not  far  firora  Greenwieh 
church.  The  London  and  Croydon  railway  was  commenced 
under  an  act  obtained  a.o.  1635,  and  was  opened  a.d.  1&39. 
It  commences  in  the  London  and  G.i-('ii\i.ir  h  ritilway  about 
If  miles  from  London  Bridge,  and  runs  miles,  in  great 
part  along  the  former  bed  uf  tbe  Croydon  canal,  to  Croydon: 
the  capital  raised  was  741,000^  Tbe  I^don  and  Brigbten 
railway  commeness  at  tbe  Croydon  end  of  the  London  and 
Croydon  railway,  and  runs  by  Merstham,  Red  Hill,  and 
Horley  to  Brighton.  Tbis  railway  was  commenced  under 
an  act  passed  a  l>.  IM7,  ^unl  ii  .iw  cpcn  throughout  its 
whole  length,  whscb  is  41^  niile«,  with  a  branch  to  Shore- 
bam:  the  capital  raised  was  2.100.000/.  Tbe  London  and 
South-eastern  (Dover)  railway  is  to  branch  from  this  at  Red 
Hill,  and  run  eastward  intolCent  This  railway  is  in  pro- 
gress: tbe  capital  raised  is  1,860.000/.  Tbe  Oreenwidw 
the  Ooydon,  and  the  Brighton  railways  ara  dssiMud  hr 
poi^sengprs:  -~ ^  ''~nmnfiTa stssm  amiiw  ate  anijlDjnd  as 

ibe  moving-powLT 

The  Lonooii  mI  South-western  (originally  called  the 
London  and  Southampton)  railway  was  commenced  under 
an  act  obtained  a.i>.  1834,  and  was  partially  op«ied  in  1838, 
and  wholly  in  1840.  It  commences  at  Nine  Elms,  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Lambeth,  and  runs  soulK-'west 
by  Wandsworth.  WimUedon,  Kingston,  Eshcr,  Walton, 
Weybridge,  and  then  nearly  parallel  to  the  Basingstoke 
canal,  by  Woking  ar.d  Firnborough  into  Hutii;i shire,  wbere 
it  runs  to  Basingstokt .  W  inchester,  and  Southampton.  Its 
whole  length  is  76|  miK-s,  of  ^Incti  mort}  than  30  milea  are 
in  tbis  counlw :  the  capital  raised  wad  1,860.000/.  Tbe  line 
is  dmigimd  wr  passengers  and  goods ;  and  loeomolive  en- 
giMO  an  amplojped.  Tbe  Goeport  Brancb  laUmw  wbieh 
rana  from  dris  Una  to  Gospoit,  is  wbolly  in  Ilampsbfre. 

Agrieutivre. — ^Tlie  rlimain  of  tbis  eountv  is  Ta-i  nuTab'e  fjr 
eon  and  graaa.   Along  tbe  Thames  and  liie  oUier  nvars  of 
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llie  county  the  an  s nft  and  mild:  where  tho  ffi-ound  rises 
into  barren  gravelly  hi'Ai,  or  lies  on  the  range  of  chL\1k  which 
divides  the  tjounty  in  a  direction  from  north-east  to  aouth* 
II.  from  Croydon  to  Fwnhaio,  it  is  keeoet,  and  the  winds 
ibnUaioai.  But  hsidjr  plants  and  robnitcoiistitu- 
tkmi  am  ntbar  inT^pmled  br  it  tbvn  otiMrwisa  The  Mil 
varies  Kreetlj  in  different  aistricts.  The  richest  is  that 
which  lies  along  the  banks  oT  the  nvers,  consisting  chiefly 
oT  \  I'ji  ;  alluvial  loam.  On  this  soil,  in  (he  neighbourhood 
of  London,  are  some  of  those  extremely  productive  and 
highly  cultivated  market-gardens  which  supply  the  metro- 
polis with  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  iranwDse  quantity  of 
manure  which  is  annuallv  laid  on  the  land  10  ooeupicd,  and 
the  d«Np  tNoebiag  rad  digging  wbMk  w  i«p«al«a  at  abort 
Iniemtt,  ham  eonvirted  tM  wnola  «arAw«,  to  the  of 
three  feet  or  more,  into  a  rich  black  vet;e!if'!>  imuld.  On 
this  *oil  are  raistxl  the  best  and  oiliest  culinary  vegetables, 
which  so  rapidly  b\i -i  e  l  ich  other,  that  five  or  six  different 
crops  are  aometitues  gathered  from  the  same  ground  in  one 
JMT.  Tbtra  is  another  naturally  rich  black  sail,  which  ap- 
Mn  m  ta»n  dotaelMd  portions  along  the  fi»t  of  the  chalk 
nilla.  AtthoQiih  thia  aoD  requires  great  altantion  in  ila  til- 
lage, owing  to  iu  hardening  in  dry  wwttlwr  tod  bdng  vw; 
mid  and  muddy  when  wet.  it  produces  fin*  crapt  of  wheat. 
The  qiJii:i(lt>  of  this  noil  however  is  small.  The  next  in 
fertility  is  a  iiazel  loam,  with  a  consulerable  portion  of  cal- 
careous earth  in  its  composition,  which  is  found  on  the 
SKM-ttiern  »ide  of  the  hills  ab<Mit  Cobham,  Ripley.  Woking, 
and  Uorshill:  tba  Wien-klMim  bop-grounds  in  th«  MtgiH 
iwurbood  of  Farahm  vf  BMOily  on  a  aimitar  toiL 

Tho  iBOrt  ffittonsivo  trtet  it  that  of  tho  Weald  etay,  whieh 
U  a  soil  with  a  ^itnaller  mixture  of  siliceous  san^  th-n  roost 
fUysi.  This  weald  extends  into  Sussex  and  Kent,  :ir  i  or  <  upics 
roost  of  thf  ^  uS  ern  parts  of  the  county.  Sonu  i  f  :t  n 
ploughed  timi  in  continuous  strips,  and  is  turned  over  in 
solid  masses  aa  if  it  were  soap.  In  its  natural  state  this  »qil 
is  of  little  valuo.  and  can  only  ba  rendered  productive  by 
very  oottpleto  diainii^  and  by  correcting  the  tenacity  by 
oMk  or  gravel,  wfaete  they  can  ba  Ibuna  at  hand,  which 
however  ta  seldom  the  ease.  The  Weald  is  generally  low 
and  flat ;  where  it  rises  into  hills  the  soil  is  more  fertile. 
In  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  extending  towards 
Hampshire  is  a  lar^e  tract  of  sandy  luaiu  of  various  qua- 
lities, some  of  which  remains  to  this  day  in  the  ktate  of 
heath  and  commons.  There  aresome  sandy  loams  of  a  better 
quality  betweaa  the  baoen  sail  knowQ  by  the  name  of 
Bagehot  aand  and  the  efaalk  hOla.  ae  aboet  lehcr.  Dork' 
ingf  and  Reigate:  about  Godalming  it  becomes  of  a  very 
HOod  qiiatily,  resting  upon  a  sandstone.  The  poorer  sands 
lest  chiedy  upiin  a  yellow  rerrui;inous  gravel. 

The  tups  of  the  chalk  btUs  are  either  covered  with  a  short 
pasture,  as  downs,  or,  where  the  toil  ii  deeper oewttwehaUL, 
It  is  mostly  under  the  plough. 

Surrey  is  a  favourite  eounty  for  the  residence  of  men  of 
ftrtone.  It  poMumi  taany  beaudfal  aiiei^  and  the  views 
from  Dome  of  the  hiUt  are  very  extensive,  aoeh  aa  Rlehttiond 
Hi!l  Ann's,  CooperN  Hill,  and  Leith  Hill.  The  villas 
"iihiM  a  short  distance  from  London  arc  very  numerous, 
but  lew  of  them  have  more  than  a  small  quantity  of  pasture- 
land  and  pleastire-^roiind  attached  to  them.  Wtthin  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  L/mdon  the  larger  properties  have  been 
Mostly  subdivided,  and  their  value  neatly  increased  from 
the  eoapetilioM  of  parebasers.  Where  land  is  held  as 
an  investment  or  inheritanoeh  the  rent  ii  lev,  and  the 
farms  are  not  often  let  so  as  to  encourage  the  tenant  to  lay 
out  any  capital.  Where  the  tenure  is  from  year  to  yt  ir, 
there  is  no  security  to  the  tenant  in  ca«ie  of  the  death  or 
failure  of  the  landlord;  and  he  is  only  rcstrioled  in  hn 
mode  of  cultivation  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  than 
vbieb  iwtbillg  can  be  more  vague.  Two  or  even  three 
while  eiepa  in  HMe— ion  aw  no  infringement  of  the  eiMtom 
in  aoine  phesa,  provided  the  land  mt  been  fUlowed  and 
manuned.  When  leases  are  granted,  the  conditions  are 
often  absurd  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  all  improved 
huabandry,  if  they  are  not  even  contradictory  an d  im  [>  v l'.r 
The  consequence  is  that  farmers  who  are  of  the  old  i>chu<il 
continue  a  slovenly  unpro&table  system,  by  which  they  get 
a  bare  livelihood,  and  the  land  remaiits  unimproved,  if 
net  datariontodt  There  are  proprietors,  however,  who 
are  nam  idUve  to  their  own '  interest :  who  assist  their 
tenants  in  draining,  marling,  or  chalking;  thoir  land ;  and 
who,  by  pTu;iti[i^'  Iimsi,"*  (.hi  fair  ti'riiis,  c^et  resju'i'ialili. 
teoaots  witti  aullicieat  capital  to  cuUivaie  the  land  pro- 
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perly.  Most  of  the  farms  are  smaller  than  is  consistent 
with  a  wealthy  i.ti  iutry.  Provided  a  man  has  a  suf- 
ficient espital,  he  con  cultivate  500  acres  as  easily  as  200, 
and  can  anbrd  to  use  better  and  more  improved  implements. 
A  lower  profit  per  aerewiU  remimerate  him;  while  the 
small  farmer  requires  all  his  proSla  to  maintain  his  hmfly. 
Till  within  a  few  yean  the  poor-ratos  swallowed  up  a  >;r,  ii 
portion  of  the  rent;  tmd  the  tenants,  liavm^  tlurir  labour 

Earlly  paid  from  the  rotes,  wen;  not  im  lmed  to  lessen  a 
urden  which  fell  rhieffy  on  the  landlord,  who  was  in  con- 
sequence obliged  to  lower  the  rent.  In  smno  parithee  the 
rates  fUUjr  equalled  the  rent,  and  yet  the  aggregate  was 
not  too  hi^  fbr  the  tenant  to  pay.  Land  worth  twenty 
ahillinga  per  aero  let  at  ten  abillinga,  the  rates  making 
ten  ahlltingi  more;  bot  the  tenant  had  a  profit  on  the 
rates  by  the  reduction  of  wag^s  a-i'l  the  wliole  loss  fell  on 
the  landlord.  The  removQl  ot  this  abusv,  and  the  coiiit;ui 
lation  of  the  tithes,  will  tend  i^rL-atly  to  the  benefit  of  both 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  introduce  a  better  system  of  cul- 
tivation. 

The  implements  of  husbandry  used  in  Surrey  vary  ex* 
tremely  on  different  farms.  Some  adhere  to  the  old  elumsy 
Kentish  wheel-plough,  others  adopt  the  more  modern  and 
improved  fbrms.  The  strong  turn-wrest  plough,  with  four 
or  six  horses,  may  be  very  well  adapted  to  break  up  rough 
ground  full  of  stones  and  roots,  althnugh  the  modern  sub- 
soil plough  would  do  this  wiih  much  le^s  power;  but  for 
plouglinig  .and  which  is  already  in  cultivation  a  lighter  in- 
itmaent  is  greatlv  preferable.  A  turn-wrest  plough  mii^ht 
be  comtmeied  as  light  as  any  swing-plough :  and  where  the 
aabeeil  ie  poroos,  a  id  die  land  ean  be  laid  flat,  no  plough 
does  its  work  better  than  a  good  light  tum-wrcst  plough, 
and  as  the  system  of  undcr-drainmg  extends,  so  will,  no 
doubt,  this  implemeiii.  The  skim-coulter,  so  gciicriilly  u-ed 
m  ploughing  leys,  which  turns  in  the  surface  and  buries  it. 
was  invented  by  Ducket,  at  Eshcr  in  this  county.  Onall  .he 
light  soils  swing-ploughs  with  a  skim-coulter  are  uaivenally 
used.  The  mole-plougn  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  anderdrain- 
ing,  chiefly  on  meadowa.  Wheie  the  aubsoil  is  a  tenaeioaa 
clay  of  a  unlfcrm  texture,  thia  inatmment  is  eflicacious ;  but 
where  a  variety  occurs  in  tho  soil,  it  if.  onl>  a  lemporarv 
remudy  acainst  excess  of  moisture.  The  bore  made  by  the 
ploufjh  is  soon  choaked,  even  if  ili  -  mules  do  nut  in  it; 
and  wherever  this  is  tho  case,  a  spnntjy  spot  is  lormi;<l.  On 
the  light  soils  the  seed  is  generally  put  in  with  adriliing- 
machine;  on  the  heavier  it  is  mostly  aown  broadcast* 
Dibbling  is  not  mueh  ptaetfaed,  exeept  m  the  market- 
gardens. 

On  the  larger  &rms  threshine-mills  are  common ;  but  as 
the  farmik  are  mostly  small,  and  tho  lubDuiers  abundant* 
the  flail  is  the  usual  instrument  of  lhre<thing. 

Thesntem  of  fallowinf^  to  clean  the  land,  and  to 'sweeten' 
it,  as  old  farmers  say,  is  almost  generally  adopted  on  the 
heavy  loils :  in  fact  there  is  no  time  in  autumn  or  spring  to 
clean  land,  which  is  then  usually  in  a  wet  state;  and  the 
only  crop  which  ran  be  profllablyvalied  in  the  Mlow  year  is 
tares  to  cut  Mp  for  hor»es  or  c»ltle.  On  the  best  sals  this 
may  take  place  on  half  the  land  usually  fallowed;  and  if 
the  tares  are  cut  carl;,  in  -  unitui  r,  ■  r,  \\  1  ch  is  belier.  fed  off 
with  sheep,  the  land  may  be  got  deau  and  in  good  order  fur 
wheat  sowing  by  what  is  called  a  bastard  fallow.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  the  season  will  allow  of  cleaning  day- land  before 
spring-sowing.  Fallows  are  therefore  occasionally  indispen- 
sable in  such  soils.  The  course  of  crops  differs  on  the 
different  soils.  On  all  liftht  soils  the  Norfolk  four  year** 
r  lurso  is  generally  adopt<  i!  w  ih  occasional  modifications. 
On  the  chalk  sainfoin  is  b^jwn  with  advantage,  and  brnkon 
up  afic:  r  ,  i-  .  r  s  \  vpars.  On  the  lands  which  are  too  wet 
for  turnips  to  be  led  off,  the  common  course  is — fallow, 
wheat,  beans  ot  elover,  and  oats.  The  long  fallow  for 
bariey,  whieh  is  so  eommon  in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  is  almost 
unknown  in  Surrey :  barley  is  seldom  aown,  except  on  the 
better  light  loams,  where  the  Norfolk  course  is  adopted. 
On  the  Weald  clay  the  usual  rotation  is — fallow,  wheat, 
clover,  and  oats,  which  is  probably  as  good  as  any.  Mati»- 
iarmers  plant  or  drill  beans  on  half  the  land  which  has 
borne  wheat,  and  sow  the  other  half  with  clover.  If  tliev 
give  a  half-dressing  of  manure  for  their  beans,  this  is  tho 
best  and  most  profiuble  course,  as  the  clover  then  only  recurs 
every  eighth  year.  But  tba  cannot  be  done  without  stall- 
feeding  cattle  on  com  or  oil-cake,  orfkttening  pigs  on  the 
Ifi-i-in'*,  ttliere  manirrf^  rnriiot  purchased;  for  the  produce 
of  the  larm  u  mostly  carried  lo  market,  and  without  oil* 
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c«Ve  the  straw  of  th«  wheat  atid  oata  would  ptoduee  &q  id- 
SuAeient  portion  of  manure  for  the  land,  and  that  of  a  very 
inferior  quahty.  The  beaoa  are  oanfuUj)  hiwd  by  hand, 
where  there  is  any  pretention  to  good  IhrmiDg.  Soiao  old- 
fashioned  farmers,  eapecialty  amoD|;  the  small  occupiers, 
adhere  to  the  old  course  of  fallow,  wheat,  oats,  laying  on 
all  the  nianuri;  ibt-y  c-an  make  on  the  fallow  for  the  wheat. 
The  a])f>ea ranee  of  ihe  land  will  rea(lil>  show  where  this  is 
ihf  ca>e,  withoul  askiiij:  a  question  ;  and  ihe  poverty  of  ilie 
lar(u«!i  urov<Mi  bow  unprofitahlti  it  is  lo  the  taoaut,  as  well  as 
the  lanalurd.  On  the  chalk  soils,  where  there  is  a  strong 
neddtsb  dif.  whieb  Um  dudlw  aubaoil  p(«v«ai«  bvm  boing 
wtn,  tornipt  tie  added  to  the  nnsoiog  ooarM^  or  ratlMr  Um 
Norfolk  course  alternates  with  it,  thus : — fallow  well  plou^ed 
and  stirred  and  folded  with  sheep;  wheat,  beans,  oats,  tur- 
nips duti(.'e<l,  barley,  clover,  oats  or  wheat,  according  to  ibe 
fertility  of  tlie  land.  Peas  are  someiimes  subsliiuied  for 
the  Waiis,  and  tares  made  to  preeu<le  tbu  oats.  There  is  no 
groat  fault  to  be  found  with  this  system.  provHlt»l  alteniiun 
ba  pakl  to  havp  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure,  either  from 
sheep  Ibd  on  the  downs  and  fotdod  at  night  on  the  land,  or 
by  the  •lall-fbeding  of  cattle.  Without  the  advantage  of 
too  downs  to  feed  the  sb'  i'p.  or  >fraii!i-lan'!  :itt:nM.i-l  ilic 
Ihm,  a  proper  quantity  oi  uuuiuru  could  nul  luudt!.  On 
all  the  goo4l  sandy  loaro^  the  Norfolk  course  is  uiiivetsa], 
irith  the  same  variations  which  are  found  useful  in  that 
eoonty.  [fioRroLjs.—Agrictdtwe.] 

The  poor  barren  sands  have  been  rendered  productive  in 
•ome  ipota  by  trenching  and  judioioua  planting.  Where 
the  ifon  pan,  aa  it  is  here  called,  or  the  moor-hand,  which 
is  an  almost  invariable  concomitant  of  heath,  is  broken 
through,  trees  tlirive  well  ,  w  here  this  is  not  done,  planting 
IS  generally  a  ili  ud  Uisa.  In  the  m!d>t  of  the  ma&t  desolate 
heaths  in  Ihc  rountv  a  (x>tiai;e  is  »oiuetimes  erected  by  some 
poor  man,  with  the  coo^nt  of  his  parish,  or  by  tacit  ac- 
quiescence, with  a  garden  in  which  fruit-tree»  k^ow  (^nd 
good  vegetables  are  produced,  Tbia  has  been  cbietl|  effected 
by  deep  di^cini;.  manuring  with  aerapings  tnm  roads  and 
the  ashes  of  the  turf  which  serves  for  fuel  mixed  with  the 
manure  of  the  pig,  which  i»  littered  with  coarse  grass  or 
fern  from  the  common.  This  shows  that  the  sioil  is  not  irre- 
claimable; and  it  re({uires  only  the  labour  and  care  which 
are  stimulated  by  necessity  to  convert  these  barren  heaths 
into  productive  land.  They  are  by  no  means  ao  unpromising 
as  some  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  beatb%  which  are  now 
in  AiU  eultivntion.  [BaMSMLufD;  Fi.Aiii»iM  Agrieul- 

\\c  have  mentinrrri  sainfoin  as  a  platit  ^rrown  with  j;reat 
advantage  on  liio  chalky  »o)U  of  this  county,  v^here  U 
thrives  well,  and  leaves  tlie  soil  unproved  b>  the  decoinpo- 
ulion  of  Its  roots,  li  is  usually  m*ii  with  barley,  as  is  the 
practice  with  clover,  with  this  difference,  that  the  land  is 
ploughed  deeper  in  order  to  looeen  the  chalky  subsoil,  into 
wbi«  the  roots  of  the  aainlbin  strilu  to  some  depth.  Some 
Ihrmert  sow  tralbil  at  the  same  time;  but  the  boat  fltmeis 
do  not  approve  of  this.  The  sainfoin  alone  will  cover  all 
the  ground,  and  give  a  greater  weij;fil  uf  fo'1  !■  r,  .^lieiher 
green  or  made  into  hay,  than  the  mixture;  and  Wiu  trefoil 
teemt  10  ni'i  as  a  wi  ed  to  the  sainfoin,  and  to  check  itn 
grottih.  As  grass  and  weeds  are  jjreat  enemies  to  buinfuia, 
the  land  should  be  quite  clean  when  the  barlef  it  sown — as 
it  should  at  all  eventa—thait  the  aainibia  maj  choke  the 
weeds  and  keep  poseettion  of  the  sorlkea.  It  will  bear  a 
long  continuance  of  dry  weather  without  looking  sickly, 
which  is  owine  to  tbe  depth  to  which  the  roots  grow.  Sain- 
foin may  also  be  sown  bcfire  winter,  if  the  soil  is  prepared; 
and  III  that  case  il  is  wuU  to  give  it  tbe  whole  surface  ut'  the 
l.<nd  \MihiMit  any  other  crop.  In  the  course  of  its  continu- 
ance, which  may  he  five  or  six  years  or  more,  the  loss  of  the 
com  crop  will  be  fully  compeosate<l.  In  order  lo  have  a 
inntatnfiMn  haj.  it  should  be  aown  thick,  to  increase  the 
number  of  atemt  without  causing  them  to  be  too  sir  on  ^ 
and  woody,  which  would  he  ilie  case  if  they  had  much  ruuni 
logrow  m.  \  thick  crop  also  ke««ps  down  the  weeds.  The 
proper  quaniiiy  of  seed  is  four  or  flvo  bushels  peracre.  Wlmi 
the  sainfoin  is  sown  to  stand  for  seed,  a  different  mudo  of 
management  must  be  adopted.  In  ibis  case  the  pbni.s  can- 
not lie  too  strong,  and  they  should  stand  in  fowa  a  foot  apart, 
an  1  '.Ul  juierrub  be  hovd,  as  with  beans;  but  in  this  OBSe  the 
plant  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  land,  and  it 
will  be  better  lo  cut  it  younr;;  for  green  food  in  the  succevd 
ing  years  than  tn  nuk-  hay. 

nhcu  saiufoju  Iuu>  bueit  cut  several  years,  it  may  be  iuvi- 


f(orated  by  top-dre&smg.  Tbe  liquid  manure,  which  is  eo4 
acted  in  tanks,  and  consists  of  the  urine  of  stalled  beasta 
and  the  drainings  of  dunghills,  is  the  most  effective  re> 
cruiter  of  tb*  soil.  In  Swiuiefland.  where  sainfoin  is  gruwn 
abundanuy  on  the  chalkj  slopes  at  tbe  foot  «f  the  Jum 
Mountains,  the  inhabitottts  carry  this  liquid  in  Ihttened 
conical  tubs  slung  on  their  backs,  I'lf  vi  lu  ;  a.  t  lining  abuve 
their  head ;  and  distribute  it  bj  poui  H.g  ii  u.>ir  lae  Mdc.-.  uf 
tho  tub,  r^glil  and  left,  b\  a  peculiar  stoop  and  jerk.  One 
would  suppose  this  to  be  a  very  slow  and  laborious  process; 
but  where  carts  could  not  well  go.  owing  to  tbe  natosa  of 
the  auriboo,  it  is  tbe  leadiesl  mesne  of  eanying  maaun^  and 
it  b  oolj  mentioned  here  to  prove  bow  TunaUe  a  top- 
dressing  It  is  found  to  be.  It  is  in  a  very  eoneenuated  atatc^ 
and  usually  put  on  in  rainy  weather,  or  in  tbe  evening,  to 
prevent  burning.  If  i  carl-load  of  rotten  dung  wure  .veil 
washed  in  as  much  water  as  will  Qll  a  large  carl,  it  wouiil 
be  found  to  have  imparted  all  its  richness  to  the  water,  and 
left  only  insoluble  fiocea  of  straw  behind.  This  auantity  of 
hquid  manure  iaaaaHjT  of  cairiag*  as  a  cartload  of  dung, 
and  would  inTttacua  a  nneb  gnaiar  mint  of  fround  ihan 
if  the  solid  manttre  were  eaited  on  and  alloiwed  to  dissipate, 
ill  3  f;n'3!  racasurn,  bcfc'ro  it  is  wa-.ln-d  in  by  tho  raitta.  This 
le  unl)  unl.ci|iai.nt;  '.vhal  ilio  i<iiu  will  do  less  eRecluallv,  and 
avo.ilii;;^'  ill-:  li .    [  [  ointment  caused  by  dry  weather. 

Ashes  are  iikewuie  a  useful  top-dressing  for  ^infoin. 
Peat  and  wood  ashes  are  the  best,  no  doubt,  but  cual-aslMi» 
which  may  be  obtained  in  larger  quantities,  have  also  a  very 
good  effect  when  well  aifled  from  cinders.  Gypsum  has 
been  used  with  advantage ;  but  it  is  not  yet  known  how  it 
acts.  In  some  soils  its  effects  are  scarcely  perceptible,  in 
others  it  seems  to  do  wonders.  Toji- dressing'  not  only  pro- 
duces a  greater  crop,  but  keeps  the  plant  m  vigour  (or  a 
longer  perioii  wlien  il  begins  lo  get  thin:  and  as  the  ex- 
pense ot  cultivation  is  confined  to  Ibis  top-dressing,  the 
longer  the  Add  can  ba  made  to  produoe  a  good  crop  bisfore 
it  is  broken  Up  again,  tht  graaiav  the  produ  Tu  say  that 
sainlbin  does  not  exhaust  tlw  soil  at  alt  may  perhaps  not  bn 
warranted  by  itteory  or  practice;  but  as  it  draws  its  nou* 
rishment  chietiy  from  the  chalky  subsoil,  and  the  graminem 
derive  theirs  mostly  from  the  suiface,  it  is  reaMii.j'nlij  .j 
conclude  thai  sainfuui  oxhausis  this  latter  leaks,  lu  proportion 
to  the  produce,  than  any  other  of  tbe  plants  usually  culc- 
vated.  lucem  not  excepted  i  for  lucarn  lequves  a  aood 
fiiablesud  to  thrive  intUidtoonaUait  toliataanaiqr  J«ani 
as  theaaiofoitt. 
In  making  sainfoin  hay  great  attention  mast  be  paid  to 

the  weather.  Il  lias  a  hollo"  si<  :r.,  v.[jii  h  in  l..n_.'  i  uiiiuiu- 
anre  of  wet  weather  beconies  t..,uJ  wila  wuier;  iii  »_<ise 
ilie  hay  ean  be  seldom  earned  without  danger  ol'  its  becoming 
musty  in  tbe  stack  and  being  eutuely  spoiled,  in  very  dry 
climates  there  is  no  fear  ou  this  account ;  but  in  our  mot»t 
climate  this  is  a  sertouaevil.  Tbe  situations  in  Sunejr  when 
the  sainfoin  grows  best  are  also  most  open  and  exposed  le 
the  winds.  If  the  proper  time  be  ehowo  fur  making  sain- 
foin into  hay,  which  is  when  the  flower  is  first  beginning  to 
fade,  and  tlie  swarth  ha  often  turned  without  any  tedding  <.>r 
spreading  about,  and  soon  made  into  small  cucLa,  lliers  will 
be  no  ;4reat  danger  of  the  stems  being  soaked  with  wet, even 
by  very  heavy  showers.  Il  must  be  leU  till  quite  free  ftom 
moisture  or  sap  before  it  is  stacked,  orit  Will  baoNMinoiildj 
or  heal  dangerously,  as  the  water  «r  the  anpfiawailB.  Well  got 
up  sainfoin  hay  is  nearly  equal  in  value  to  eloirer  bay,  and 
much  more  nutritious  ihun  the  best  meadow  liuy.  It  is 
especiatly  good  for  (a-st-workmg  iiotsi-s,  as  it  aflecis  ihe  wind 
less  than  clover.  Lucern  and  sainio  n  hay  are  generally  con- 
sidered on  a  par,  when  equtiUy  well  made.  But  li  the  most  is 
lu  be  made  of  the  crop  of  either  of  these  plants,  they  must  be 
cut  green,  iust  as  the  flower  opens,  and  gito  lo  horse*  and 
cattM  in  that  state.  One  of  tbe  greateat  enemiea  to  tbe 
duration  of  a  field  of  sainfoin  is  the  oat-grass,  which  insi- 
nuates itself  and  ultimsiely  thins  tbe  plants  so  much  as  to 
force  the  faimer  to  plough  it  up.  TLi.s  should  be  antict- 
p.ited,  and  the  ground  ploughed  and  cleaned  belore  the 
weeds  have  gained  thBBMaMijrjAiria  thntoaM  tijadiiicHlt 
to  eradicate  them. 

When  a  field  of  sainfbitt  It  bcnhnn  up^  it  should  not  be 
sown  again  fur  at  least  aa  manr  year*  aa  Ihe  Minfoin  baa 
lasted,  or  it  will  probably  fail  or  giving  audi  a  ocop  as  will 
keep  down  tbe  weeds.  There  are  some  exceptions,  ct  least 
it  is  so  staled  ia  books,  where  the  land.  iKin;^  thoroughly 
cli.iiiiii  'i\  '"illowmg,  saiiilou.  'i:L-  ',11  in  :.  iinme- 

diaudy  wiih  success,    fiui  we  waU'd  uui  recuoiiueud  the 
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ffMtleo*  It  n  IwHw  to 

lainfuin  go  the  round  of  tho  chalky  fields  in  succession  : 
Xhe  crops  which  come  aAer  it  will  be  all  the  better.  Thes« 
remarks  may  he  taken  U  lapplcnmittiy  to  wtat  it  ttid  in 
the  article  Sainfoin. 

The  hop-gardens  of  Surrey  are  about  PamhUD.  The 
gnater  value  of  Famham  hmi  in  the  market  is  probably 
•«lBf(  partly  to  tlw  toil  In  ulnieh  Ibojr  gtow  being  peculiarly 
fuited  to  this  plant,  and  partly  to  tbe  greater  care  with  which 
ft  it  cultivaten.  The  greater  price  obtained  ibr  the  best 
Ftmham  hops  is  the  Ntimulus  to  tbe  exertions  of  the 
growers.  For  a  detail  of  the  culture  and  tnanagemetit,  sot; 
Hops. 

Tbe  wealds  of  Surrey  were,  till  within  &  comparatiTcly 
«lM)tendate,  one  roniintiod  forest  {Wold,  in  Germany,  and 
«m  gnduolly  oleated  aad  euUitaliwd^  aa  timbar  vaa  in  *»• 
^ueat  and  land  was  vontod  to  raiM  com,  whieli,  whMn 

hitio  more  than  a  century,  the  wnnM-i  did  not  pnxluce  in 
sufficient  supply  for  the  inhahu  nns,  although  the  popula- 
tion was  small.  At  present  i  k-  wiids  have  been  yrently 
thiiin«Hl,  and  tbe  process  of  grubbing  has  gone  on  most 
npidly.  It  has  been  found  that  the  underwood,  with  a  few 
tieea  interspersed,  if  propoiljr  takon  care  of,  is  more  pro- 
Cuble  than  an  open  wood  of  thriving  oaks,  which  have 
ithrw  growth  and  give  a  distant  return,  while  the  coppiee 
if  turned  into  money  every  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  years. 
Bence  the  management  of  underwoofl  has  been  well  at- 
tended to.  The  woods  are  kept  dry  on  the  surface  by 
Bumerous  open  drams  in  the  tenacious  clay.  The  shoots 
have  been  plashed  and  Imd  down  to  take  root  where  there 
appears  any  vacancy,  and  tbe  mode  have  been  carefully 
mead  ftonoattle  and  other  tiaiyMiW,  The  beat  nador- 
veod  eooaMi  of  <iuick-growing  treea.  m  wA,  elder,  nilow, 
and  willow.  The  oak  and  chesnut  are  more  precarious, 
although  more  valuable  when  in  perfection.  The  coppice, 
if  of  any  extent,  is  cut  and  sold  by  the  proprietor  or  his 
Sf^nt.  When  it  is  included  in  a  lease  of  a  farm,  from 
twelve  lo  sixteen  shillings  per  aero  is  an  average  yearly 
rent.  When  the  lease  is  fcr  twenty-one  yeara,  me  armor 
ii  iodoeed  to  cut  the  eoiipiee  l«ieeir«1t]ioagh  ft  doea  not 
fiodaea  ao  nttdi  it  nouM  ai  twdve  or  fourteen  yean* 
|i«*Ui,  even  aUotriDg  ibr  tho  lentof  tbe  surplu:^  yeurs.  It 
B  (herefore  alwtyt  pidhnhlo  Ibr  iho  taadlotd  iokeq»tbo 
coppices  in  band. 

The  new  plantations  whicli  r\rL'  inailf  are  either  merely 
ornamental,  near  the  seatx  of  proprietors,  or  are  on  the 
barren  sandy  soil,  as  mentioned  before. 

In  ibe  heoths  and  poor  sands  furse  ia  often  abundant,  and 
Ctvea  some  iMtim,  when  eut  and  tied  in  fkggote  ihr  beatfni^ 
bakera*  ovens,  and  tar  the  nee  of  briek-maketi  and  Wme- 
burners.  In  some  places  it  has  been  sown  for  this  purpose, 
aru!  has  produced  a  good  return  at  a  small  expense.  A 
gallun  of  seed  is  sown  per  acre  after  the  land  has  been 
cleared  of  heath  and  ploughed  deep,  Tl"  sut  s  il  must  be 
dr}-  or  the  furie  will  not  thrive.  In  the  first  year  it  may  be 
nown,  and  tbe  tope,  braised  in  a  mill,  are  very  good  food 
fur  faones  and  eova.  It  inar  bo  ettt  aftor^rardaevoc;  three 
years  and  tied  op  into  bandies.  An  aere  will  produee  ftoa 
WOO  to  3000  bundles,  worth  six  shillins^s  a  hundred  do- 
liTer«d.    This  is  a  good  return  from  such  poor  land. 

There  is  no  pccuLar  breed  of  cattle  in  Surrey.  There  is 
not  much  good  ^mzioicland.  and  the  beasts  ihat  are  fatted 
or  kept  fur  tnilch-cowa  are  of  all  the  breeds  whidi  are 
osuaUy  met  with.  Short-horn  and  Aidamer  cows,  and 
crasaea  between  them,  are  very  cotanon  Hi  the  pastures 
adjoining  gentlemen'a  seats.  Them  was  a  aaall  herd  of 
pure  A)Tshire  cows  kept  at  Seber  by  tbe  late  R.  Oswald. 
Esq.,  and  a  cross  between  these  and  tbr  Al  l'  r:u  v.  which 
were  very  beautiflil,  and  gave  excellent  creaiu  and  butter. 
Tiiey  were  sold  ami  dispersed  thu  iln'  nn^fibourhoofl, 
and  tlie  breed  will  probably  not  ha  kept  pure.  Beuts  of 
all  breeds  are  flitted  at  tho  djatiUenes  near  London.  Oxen 
for  draught  are  vsijr  saMoia  BMt  with,  horses  being  almost 
unireriiaUy  employed  Ibr  fknB-4abottr. 

There  was  once  a  peculiar  breed  of  heath  sheep,  which 
had  a  small  floeee  of  fine  wool,  and  very  delicate  flesh  when 
fetted.  Thr  ui  11  ^v  IS  Well  known  by  the  name  of  Bagshot 
mutton.  There  is  only  a  «-mall  remnant  of  this  breed  left. 
&s  many  of  the  heaths  mid  commons  have  been  divided, 
altbougn  not  cultivated,  and  the  sheen  have  no  longer  their 
former  wild  and  extensive  range.  The  farmers  are  partial 
to  the  South  Down  ahasfb  and  aaaaaprsllBrerosees  between 
Aaia  and  Aa  LiieMlIlt  -«r  1km  QtmmM,  vliieh  giv«  a 


beawfer  fleeee  and  latcer  eareaas.  They  also  bear  feldmg 

on  the  r-^posed  hills.    Several  farmers  about  Ewell,  Esher 

aad  Walton,  and  toward!<  Guildford,  rear  house  lambs  for 
the  London  market.  The  ewes  are  invariably  of  the  Dor- 
setshire breed,  which  lamb  early.  They  are  well  fed  and 
closely  bouse^and  the  su<-kmg  lambs  are  treated  in  a  man- 

ner  very  aimiltt  to  calves  fiittening  for  the  butcher.  The 
great  objeet  ie  to  get  thett  it  Iw  the  nailMC  aa  eatly  as 

possible  m  the  season. 

The  pigs  are  principally  of  the  Berkshire  breed.  There 
was  formerly  a  very  largo  breed  at  Rudgwick  in  this  county. 
Tbe  hogs,  some  of  which  gave  carrasses  of  forty  and  fifty 
score  when  fat,  vied  with  oxen  for  weight  But  these 
enormous  animals  took  a  long  time  to  fallen,  consumed  a 
large  quantity  of  food,  and  the  bacon  was  not  so  readily  dis^ 
nosed  of  as  of  tbe  smaller  aorta.  This  is  a  snfBeicnt  vaaaon 
Ibr  their  being  less  valilod. 

The  prinnpal  fairs  in  Surrey  are  as  fbllnws  — 
Blechmgley.  May  19,  Nov.  2 ;  Chertsty,  tirif  Mond.  in 
Lent,  May  M,  Aug.  6.  Sept.  25;  Cmydon.  July  5,  Oct.  i, 
Dorkjng,  diiy  before  Ascen&ion-day :  Farnhara,  Holy  Thuisd.. 
Midsummer-day,  Nov.  13;  Egliam,  Mav  29  ;  Epsom,  Julv 
S5  ;  Ebher,  Sept.  4;  Ewell,  May  12  ;  ^alton-on-Tbanes^ 
Easter  week;  Oodalmmg,  Feb.  13.  July  It;  Gttddfiud. 
Hay  4, Now.  fit;  Haslemere,  May  13,  Sept.  M;  KingataBk 
Tb.  H)  Whitsna  week.  Aug.  4.  Nov.  13 ;  Latborbead.  Oet 
10 ;  Menon,  Easter  Mond..  Whit.  Mond. ;  Reigate,  Whit. 
Mond.,  Sept.  1  4.  Dec.  9  ;  Ripley,  Nov.  1 1  ;  Wandsworth, 
Whit.  Mond. 

Didtiont,  Toumt,  4^. — Surrey  is  divided  into  fourlewn 
hnndradi.  as  ibilam : — 

Bondnd.  Slluliou. 


RaeUiaatb  8. 

Brixton  N.1. 

Coptbome  Central 

Emnghara  do. 

Rlmbrid^e  N. 

Furaham  S.W. 

Grodalming  S.W. 

Godley  N.W. 

Kingston  M. 

Rointa  8* 

Mlridgo  e.B. 

WalUnglon  E. 


Arwa.. 

U,7t9 
7,060 

21,100 
86,680 
37,200 
43.730 
12,690 

36.470 


Woking   W.&  Central  4ii,770 

Woti.n        s  as^fio 

Hilttia  under  trauiiag 


PopulmlUm 

mi. 
8.681 
3S7,8C1 
10.727 
1,648 
8,048 

10,476 
14,&I7 
17,-191 
10.719 

«i381 
M.S47 
lft.»9S 

7,744 
664 


Total        .       .       474.480  4^6.334 

The  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Soutbwark  and  Lambeth 
irr  in  lu  ioi  n  i'> i ixton bniidiod, aod. Ooildlbid IB ioclndsd 

in  Woking  hundre<i. 

Surrey  comprehends  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of 
Soutbwark,  Lambeth,  Goildford.  and  Reigate;  tho  now 
disfranchised  boroughs  of  Haslemere,  Blechmgley,  and 
Gatton ;  the  market-tdwns  of  Chertsey.  CroydoOf  Dorkili^ 
Epsom,  Famham,  Qodalming.  and  Kingston ;  die  aabuiton 
villages  ■  F  Rotherhitho,  Bermondsey.  Newington.  Wal- 
worth. Caiuberwell,  Peckham,  Dulwich,  Norwood,  Brixton, 
Kennmgton.  Clapham,  Wandsworth,  Putney,  Battersea, 
Tooting,  and  Streatbam  :  and  tbe  remoter  villages  of  Mort- 
lake,  Barnes,  Kew,  Richmond,  Wimbledon,  Merlon, 
Mitdism,  Ewell.  Csrshahoi^  Boddington.  Wallingtoa, 
Leatberbead.  Walton-en-TbanMs,  Bsbor.  and  Egbam. 
Soutbwark  is  described  elsewhere  fLoNDOtr;  SotTtHWAKK], 
as  are  some  of  the  other  places.  rbATTKRStA;  Bleciiing- 
IKY ;  Croydon ;  Faknham;  and  Lambeth] 

Guildford  is  in  Woking  hundred,  clmrty  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Wey,  and  in  that  depression  of  the  Nortii 
Downs  through  which  tbe  nver  passes ;  du^  mileti  from  the 
General  Post  ofltoa.  Lnidon.  by  Kinpton,  or  31^  by  Lea> 
tharhead.  Tba  arya  of  die  old  borough  was  810  aorta, 
Tbe  present  pariianientary  and  municipal  Itmita,  as  detOT' 
mined  by  the  Boundary  and  Municipal  Reform  acts,  com- 
prehend a  much  larger  area.  Guildturd  is  nutitioned  first 
in  the  will  of  .Mfret!  In  Great,  by  whom,  as  being  a  royal 
demeaine.  it  wa»  be'..ii»ntii<'d  to  his  nephew  F.tliclwald,  on 
whose  rebellion  or  d<  iiti  a  few  years  after  it  revt^rteil  to  the 
crown.  It  was  here  Uiai  Ai^,  the  son  of  Ethelted 
wns  tnaeberously  seised  in  tha  leign  of  HamM  L 
(a.d.  1036).  and  here  hia  Nomraii  al>llld«ll8l  vara  naa 
aaciedtotbe  vntBber  of  neatly  sixlinadiad. 
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the  town  is  called  GildeforfL  It  belonged  to  ilia  king,  who 
had  >«venty-five  mnsua^e^t  or  tenement*  (haaa),  from 
which  and  other  data  Manning  (History  qf  Hurrey)  con- 
jaelniet  the  population  to  have  b«en  about  700.  There  are 
tbe  miutiiit  of  m  «ld  flMtk  lum  of  unoMtaia.  daiAk  hut  it 
it  probablf  later  than  ttia  Dmaeeday  tomy,  u  it  ia  not 
noticed  there.  It  was  taken  by  Louis  of  Finnrn  an  !  the 
lii&urgciU  barons  in  the  reign  of  John,  a.u.  1^16.  ll  '■las 
alienated  from  ihr  rmwn  in  the  time  of  Jamet  I.  Tl^y 
ruin  atand*!  on  nn  c  nu  ence  on  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
and  not  Ihr  :  n  il"  <  xst  bank  of  the  river.  There  are 
moio  roni^ns  of  the  outer  walls.  The  chell  of  the  keep  is 
itandtng:  it  ia  a  iqusre  tower,  about  44  ftot  square  ouuide. 
vith  walla  tea  feet  thick  in  tho  low«  ttoiy.  Hm  original 
«ntranee  was  throush  a  stono  arch  in  the  weat  front,  so 
high  that  it  Tnust  nave  been  apj  i  m  '  ^  I  )iy  an  ouiaiilc 
«toirca'»e.  This  opening,  which  no*  cuuuuoiiiy  pisses  for  a 
window,  has  a  pointed  arch,  which,  as  the  general  character 
of  the  keup  is  Norman,  was  probably  altered  at  a  period 
ntbtoqnont  to  the  erection,  xfaote  was  a  circular  staircas« 
in  on*  oomar,  and  ihero  were  galtories  in  the  walls  as  at 
Roohoster.  Tho  town  ia  on  ndediviiT,  and  the  Hi{;h-atnMt, 
which  runs  down  to  the  bridgu  over  the  Wey,  is  steep.  Tbe 
town  is  well  paved,  and  li|>hted  with  gas;  and  from  the  well- 
built  and  >ub«lantiBl  houses  which  it  contains  has  ;i  ;li;iv- 
ing  and  retipticUible  appearance.  St.  Mary's  church,  on  a 
declivity  to  the  tsouth  of  the  High-street,  is  a  curious  edifice, 
chiefly  of  chalk,  very  anlient,and  rud«ly  built.  Some  parts 
nrooroarly  Englith,  and  others  of  later  date.  It  consists 
ofn  navo  with  two  aialoa.  and  n  ebanool  with  n  chapel  on 
eaeh  aids,  forming  an  esienston  of  tbo  aialca,  and  originally 
comiuuiiicatiiig  wiih  the  chancel  by  arches  which  aie  now 
stopped  up.  Those  chapels  do  not  extend  the  length  of  the 
chancel,  and  r.n-  r  undat  the  cast  end.  There  u  a  gmall 
embattled  tower  in  the  centre  of  tbe  buitdtog.  Trinity 
church  is  near  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  town  on  the 
south  aide  of  tbe  High-street.  It  was  rebuilt  of  brick  about 
llio  middlo  of  tho  last  century,  wiib  au  embattled  tower  of 
(Iw  aoM  mtorinl  99  fbot  h^b.  Su  Mieholaa  ia  on  the 
west  aido  of  tho  Wey.   It  is  an  antient  atraetore,  rudely 

built  of  chulk  and  II  Jlt^,  lyith  an  intt:  m  ixtu  l  u  cf  st  jiie  ;  and  is 
of  variou*  dates  nm!  s:\ies,  Ii  ha.s  u  lowtmbviiili.;!';  wc^iiern 
lower  emiii'ly  uf  stone,  and  some  ^ood  ln-.ictjt  windows. 
On  the  north  side  of  IIip;h-street,  nearly  opposite  Trinity 
church,  is  Abbot's  Hospital,  or  'Trinity  Hospital  (erucied 
Mid  ondowod  by  Arehbikhi^  Abbot,  a  native  of  GuiUfocdji, 
a  building  in  tm  Btebotmn  style,  of  imposing  appeonuwa^ 
btiilt  round  a  quadrangular  court.  The  gateway  tower  is 
6(^uaie.  with  octangular  turrets  at  the  corner,  surmounted 
wiih  pinnacles.  There  is  a  fjramtnar-school,  an  antient 
and  spacious  building.  The  old  town-hall,  or  guild-hall,  is 
a  Ini^u  building,  surmounted  by  a  turret,  and  having  a 
dock  prvjecting  into  tbe  atreet ;  and  there  are  a  new  corn* 
norkot  and  oourt^houM  ^  naat  and  handsome  appearance, 
and  a  noat  thoatn.  Tho  oounty  houM  of  oomotion  ia  a 
briek  botlding,  well  litaatod,  about  a  quarter  (rf  a  nAo  from 
the  town ;  and  there  are  extensive  barracks  on  tbe  site  of 
an  aiUient  Dumuiican  friary.  Half  a  nule  south  of  the 
town,  on  a  hiU  to  the  left  of  the  Godalming  road,  are  tho 
piciureM]ue  rutns  of  St.  Catherine's  Chapel.  There  are 
meeting-houses  for  se%'eral  bodies  of  Dissenters. 

TIm  population  of  the  old  borough  in  1831  was  3924,  of 
tbe  borough  as  subsequently  extended  probably  about  4833. 
Tliore  is  no  important  branch  of  manubcture  carried  on  at 
Ouildfiird.  There  are  tome  paper  and  com  mills,  breweries. 
:inil  an  iron-foundry.  Therean-  niirketson  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  the  lutler  a  good  coru  inat  ket.  There  is  a  weekly 
lamb-fair  or  market  on  Tuesday,  from  about  VLa-  iLr  to  Wbit- 
•unlide  i  and  there  are  two  yearly  fans  for  cattle  and  hmes. 
Them  aio  two  banking  oilablishtnenia.  The  Midsummer 
qnartar-ietMona  fcr  tbe  ooantjr  are  iMld  horo,  and  tho  aum* 
mer  aitiMa  altamatoly  with  Cnydon.  Tliacowttof  alaotion 
lor  membofi  of  parlianmit  Ar  tba  vosteni  ditiiioB  of  tho 
euunty  is  also  held  here. 

Tiie  town  was  eaily  incorporated,  but  the  time  ia  un- 
known; tba  earliest  known  thai  ter  i»  of  Edward  II.  Quar- 
tur  sessions  for  the  bomu^h  arc  held,  and  potty  sessions  as 
occasion  requires.  The  town  has,  under  tho  Municipal 
Rttform  Aet,  a  commission  of  the  poaeo,  4  aUloraoo.  and 
IS  oaunodkn.  Guildfutd  baa  loat  two  menihaia  to  puiia- 
iBont  evor  sine*  S3  Sdward  L  The  numbw  of  wtera  on 
tbe  roister  for  1&35-C  was  430  :  fcr  1S31> -jo, 

Tiie  Uvings  of  Trinity  and  St.  Mary  's  axe  rectones,  united. 


of  the  joint  elmr  yearly  value  of  171/.,  w  ih  a  jilebe-houiia. 
St.  Nicholas's  IS  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  vaUio  of  43  7/^ 
with  a  elebe-bouao.  Thev  are  all  in  the  rural  deanertr  of 
Stoke,  the  >rehdeaee«y  orSutiajr.  and  tha  dioeeea  of  Win- 
cboalar. 

Thera  wore  la  tho  eld  borough,  fn  1B3S.  an  inlbnt-eehDot 

with  123  children,  7f,  b  ivn  aid  47  girls;  the  grammar- 
ichool  with  74  buys,  0  uu  tue  ioundation ;  an  endowed 
ithie-coa'.  school  with  6t>  boys,  26  of  them  on  the  foundai* 
tion ;  two  national  schools,  with  64  boys  and  76  girls ;  a 
Laneasterian  school,  with  96  girls  ;  and  ten  other  day-achoula, 
with  231  children,  viz.  lOS  boys  and  102  girls,  and  24  rbil- 
dren  of  sex  not  slated.  There  were  also  two  Sunday-sclioola^ 
with  SftSebildron,  Til.  lMbo7aaodl94ciilB;boaida*whi<'.h  44 
boys  flrom  one  of  the  national  whoola  attended  on  Sunday  . 

Rt^.^ite  ii  in  the  liuntircd  of  Reigatc,  '2'2  mili's  fi,i!ii  iho 
General  i'obt  oUice,  through  Croyd  ui.  Tlie  borough,  which 
IS  now  co-extensivu  with  the  parish,  i  at  an  area  of  6S00 
acrnts.  This  place  is  called  GhercbefuUo  in  '  Domesday,'  but 
acquired  the  name  of  Reigaie  in  the  foUowinz  century.  It 
waa  a  royal  demesne  at  tbi  time  of  *  I>>meMay»'  and  waa 
afterwards  granted  to  the  earl  of  Wamnne  and  Burrojr. 
There  was  a  castle  hero,  of  the  foundation  and  history  of 
which  little  is  known  except  that  it  was  taken  from  Karl 
■Wai K  luiL'  by  Louis  of  Fiance  and  the  insurgent  barons 
ADu  IZiti.  Tlicre  arn  no  remains  of  it  now,  except  the 
earthworks  which  mark  the  site.  There  was  also  a  priory, 
of  which  there  are  no  remains :  its  yearly  revenues  at  tbo 
dissolution  appear  to  have  been  7^.  16«.  6<i.  gross,  or 
68/.  16s.  id.  eloac.  The  town  ia  nloanantlr  aituated  ia  tha 
valley  of  Holmoidalo,  atthofiwt  of  tho  aoutbem  declivity  of 
the  North  Downs.  It  is  a  small  but  rcraaikably  nrat  place, 
having  an  unusual  proportion  of  genteel  houses  in  ii.  Ii  con- 
sists of  one  princ  Lai  ^.tieet,  runnins?  cast  and  west  along 
the  valley,  and  anotlier  street  branching  southward  from 
this.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  Tlie  site  of  the  castle 
is  00  the  north  side  of  the  town,  behind  the  houses  in  tha 
High-street :  the  site  of  the  priory  ia  marked  by  a  modem 
manaion,  «e  called,  at  the  ■outhem  end  of  the  biaaohttreat. 
Tbe  diureh  n  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  :  it  ia  built  of 
squared  chalk  or  limestone,  probably  from  the  neighbouring 
quarries,  and  is  cbielly  of  perpendicubir  character,  with 
some  good  windows,  and  a  lofty  embattled  tower  at  the  west 
end,  oi  later  date  lliao  the  rest  of  the  church.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  chaocel  ia  a  briek  veatry,  built  a.d.  I6I6,  with 
an  apartmant  over  it  ooniaiains  a  Ubrari  for  the  use  of  tha 
pariah  and  neighbourhood.  In  a  vault  under  tho  ehanoal 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  afterwards  earl  of  NoUingham. 
who  commanded  the  English  tleet  against  the  Sjiauish 
Armada,  and  several  of  his  family,  are  buried.  There  are 
meeting-houses  far  Quakers  and  Independents.  There  u 
a  small  brick  market-house  with  a  town-hall  over,  and  a 
small  building  adjacent  called  the  'dock-house,*  used  for 
confining  the  prisoners  brought  here  fur  trial  at  the  sessioiu. 
The  town>heU  ocoupiai  the  aiia  of  an  antient  ehanol  of 
St.  Thonaa  I  Becket ;  md  diore  are  'aome  rvmaina  of 
another  chapc'l,  ^anl  t-i  have  been  dccbra^e:!  v:i  St,  I-invrenrc, 
now  oonv^ted  tulu  a  dwelling-housu.  i'here  is  a  goud 
market  on  Tuesday  for  corn  and  provisions,  and  a  monthly 
cattle-market.  There  are  three  yearly  fairs.  The  Easter 
sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Reigate.  Reigate  is  a 
parliamentary,  but  not  a  municipal  borough.  It  returned 
two  memhem  from  the  23rd  Edward  I.,  but  the  number  of 
members  waa  by  tbe  Refitm  Act  reduced  lo  one.  Tlaa 
previously  narrow  timita  of  the  borough  were  extended  by 
the  Boundary  Act  The  number  of  voters  rn  tl m:  iL-^i-iur 
for  1835-6  was  195;  for  183&-4'J,  19S.  Tiie  iivn.g  is  a 
vicarage,  of  tl.c  .  U-ai-  Nearly  value  i.f  ilS/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  It  is  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Ewell,  in  the  arch* 
deaconry  of  Sttmy,  and  tbo  diocese  of  Wiocfceelar. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  a  free  gmmmar-eebooU 
with  W  boya;  a  national  aehoot,  with  6S  boya  and  99  giria; 
fourteen  other  day-schoola,  with  278  children,  namely,  UO 
boys  and  138  girls;  and  three  Sunday-sehools.  with  17) 
children,  namely,  30  boys  and  141  gn  ls. 

Havlemere  is  in  Godalming  hundred,  twelve  miles  south 
of  Guddfocd,  on  the  road  to  Gbichc%tcr.  The  area  of  ihn 
parish  is  3330  acres.  There  »a  tradition  of  the  former 
greatness  of  this  plaeo  before  it  was  ruined  by  the  Danes, 
but  the  tradition  ia  unsupported,  nor  is  the  plaoa  noticed  tn 
'  Demeaday.*  A  charter  granted  by  Queen  Btitaboth  m  tho 

3Hth  year  nf  bnr  reij^n  speaks  of  the  aiit;qiiilv  st;  J  ]i-ipi;iou»- 
ness  oi  the  town,  but  lefeis  to  ila  existing  iBpov«r;^iaent 
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from  the  extinetion  of  it*  fair  and  market ;  in  consequence 

i<f  which  the  charter  containa  a  grant  fur  a  market  and 
two  fuir*.  Tho  tuwn  oceupiea  an  ele%ateJ  site,  and  is  rery 
rlein ;  the  streets  arc  irregularly  laid  out,  and  neither 
lisbted  nor  paved.  Tbeehurob,  orrather  parochial  chapel,  of 
whkilkGliiddiiigroId  ia  the  motbar  diorob,  ia  on  the  north  side 
ttibm  town,  and  is  an  anlienc  ttrvstam  HmchI  windoiv 
bu  MOM  old  painted  glaw.  There  k  ft  aindl  iquira  tower 
at  the  west  end.  The  Indepeiidentji  have  a  ni";  tin;^  hutise ; 
and  on  a  eommon  adjacent  to  the  town  a  an  al[n-housc 
which  afToidt  a  dwelling  to  some  poor  persons,  Inu  il  ey 
rereiTe  no  allowance,  owing  to  the  decay  of  the  maikei, 
troin  the  tolls  of  which  their  stipend  wa»  derived.  The 
population  of  the  pariah,  in  1S3),  wa»  849.  The  market, 
which  it  onTbeeday,  i<  kept  tip,  but  it  of  litthi  impwiance : 
there  are  two  yearly  cattle-faini.  There  was  in  1831  a  aroall 
tnanufacture  of  silk-crape  which  employed  sixteen  men. 
Haslemere  sent  inerahcr:^  to  pailiament '  from  lime  beyond 
roecnory,'  according  to  the  onarier  of  EUzitbelh ;  but  it  is 
queMioned  if  any  were  aeiuaUvsoni  until  a  few  year!)  befoio 
that  cbarlcT  was  granted,  ^hey  were  regularly  returned 
until  the  disfVanebisement  of  the  borouKh  by  the  Ralbrm 
AeL  The  living  is  a  cbapelry.  united  with  the  nelory  of 
Cbiddingfuld;  their  joint  clear  yearly  value  is  92i/.,  witha 
Erlehe-house ;  they  are  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Sloke,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Surrey,  in  tlio  diocese  of  Wincbesier. 
Theris  were  in  the  parish,  in  1 833, a  national  school,  wiih  60 
boys:  two  other  day-schooU,  with  14  boys  and  girls;  and 
one  Suoday-^chool,  with  40  girts. 

Gatton  ia  in  Reigata  hundred,  tboat  two  mdes  north-east 
of  Reigate.  The  aret  of  tiw  peiiah  h  1149  acres,  partly  on 
the  North  Downs,  partly  at  their  southern  foot.  Some  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  found,  and  Gale  contends  for  there 
liaMiic  been  a  Ri)man  garru*on  here,  but  of  this  there  is  no 
sutlictenl  evidi-nce.  Aubrej,  in  his  '  History  of  Surrey,'  has 
spoken  of  a  casile  at  Gallon,  but  -without  any  known  evi- 
dence from  antient  writers  or  any  existing  trace  of  its  site. 
Gatton  first  aent  membera  to  parliament  29  Henry  VI. 
CkiKi  14$l)t  null  letitmed  two  down  to  tho  tiao  of  its  dis- 
franetiisement  by  the  Itefbrm  Aet  Tiie  plaee  baa  entirely 
krt^t  w Ii,-it<;ver  iniportnuru  it  may  have  pci?*--rsscH.  and  is  now 
a  scattcicd  vilij^c  l[  oi.'.y  23  bouses  and  14j  inhabitants. 
Gatton  House,  the  residence  of  the  late  Lonl  Munson,  is  a 
handsome  residence  in  an  extensive  and  beautiful  park:  the 
pariah  church,  which  is  in  the  park,  is  remarkable  for  the 
neatneia  with  which  it  is  fitted  m.  Until  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  borough  by  tho  Rsnrni  Act,  the  proprietor  of 
Gatton  House  was  patron. 

Cbertaey  is  in  Godley  hundred,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames, 
22^  mile*  from  the  General  Post-office.  London,  !  v  Bi  u 
ford,  Twickenham,  and  Sbepperton,  and  II  miles  woi  of 
Kingston  through  Hampton  Court  and  East  MjuUey.  Tho 
area  of  thw  parish  is  1U,U'20  acres.    Ihe  name  of  the  place 
is  writtM  hj  Bede  Ceortesoi,  and  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
Ceortes-ego  MmI  ipdicales  ihu  sitttUioo  of  the  phiee,  in  a 
peninsula,  whielt  wee  perhaps  once  an  idand  formed  by 
the  Thames,  the  Bourn  brook,  and  the  stream  from  Virginia 
Water.     The  town  was  known  in  antient  times  by  it^ 
mitred  Benndicline  abbey,  founded  in  the  limes  of  the 
Heptarchy.   The  yearly  revenues  of  the  abbey  at  the  disso- 
hiiton  were  /44i.  I8<.  6liL  gross,  or  659/.  16*.  8](1  clear. 
The  body  of  Henry  VI.  was  for  a  time  deposited  in  this 
■bbey.  The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out}  the  principal 
»lrect  runs  east  and  west,  the  streets  ato  partially  paved  and 
iij^hted  with  eas,  and  the  houses  are  fbr  tho  most  part 
iif  jlly  buiU  of  b:  ick.    Tliere  is  scarcely  a  fragment  left  of 
liitr  ai>bey,  which  stood  on  the  iiunh  hide  of  the  town,  be- 
tween it  and  iliu  river,  rn  a  \ery  low  Hal.  now  formins;  lerlile 
neadows.  The  church  is  in  the  centre  of  tlie  town,  and  ts  a 
aicMlcrn  brick  building  faced  with  stone,  in  what  is  described 
as  the  flohd  Gotbio  atvla.    The  market-bouse  is  abo  a 
modern  boildh^.  An  old  home  in  the  town  posaeaoM  some 
interest  as  having  been  the  residence  of  the  poet  Cowley. 
£aat  of  town  is  Chert^cv  bridge,  a  handsome  stonc-brid^e 
over  tho  Thames,  eiec:ed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  ccn- 
lorr.    There  are  i-evoral  places  of  wor&hip  for  Dissenters. 
There  is  a  building  for  the  Lileftvy  and  Seiontific  Soe»ty, 
with  theaitoi,  lecture,  and  ntdim  roooM.  Iho  population  of 
the  perisb,  in  IbSl,  was  4794t  abotit  one-third  agricultural : 
ibe  piipulaiion  of  the  town  is  not  given  separately.  Tho 
chief  trade  of  the  t«wn  is  in  malt  and  fiour  :  a  considerable 
quantity  of  vezctahles  are  ral><     in  the  neighbourhood  f i  r 
Xbm  supply  of  J^ondon,  and  a  great  number  of  bricks  w«  ^ 


made.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday  for  corn  and  |irovi» 
sions;  it  is  a  considerable  market  fur  poultry  :  there  are  four 
yearly  fairs.  The  iivinit  i»  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  307/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of 
Stoke,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey,  and  diocea^  of  Win* 
Chester.  There  were  in  the  parish.  In  1833,  two  nationa 
schools,  endow«d»  with  262  children,  namelv.  1S7  boys  and 
105  girls ;  etevon  other  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  196 
children,  namely.  68  bovs  an  !  128  girls;  two  other  day- 
schoolii,  from  which  there  w<4s  no  return  ;  and  two  Sunday- 
schools,  with  about  100  children  of  both  sexes. 

Near  Chertsey,  on  Su  Anne's  UiU,  ts  the  residenco  of 
Charles  James  Fux.  commanding  an  extensive  prospect. 
There  is  a  tablet  in  Cbertsey  churob*  eiooled  by  bta  widow, 
with  an  inscription  to  his  mnamf. 

Dorking  is  in  Woiion  hundred,  about  24  miles  from  the 
General  Post-office,  London,  through  Ewell  and  Epsom. 
The  area  of  the  parish  i  i : .  i  <(>  acres.  The  town  is  of  no 
historical  interest ;  but  is  delightfully  situated  in  the  valley 
on  the  south  side  of  the  North  Downs,  near  the  river  Mole. 
It  is  surrounded  by  gentlemen's  residences :  Beiehworth 
casile  and  park  on  the  east.  Berry  Hill  on  the  sooth-weat» 
and  Ghurt  park  on  tho  aontb-easU  Tlio  principal  smei  runs 
ftom  north-east  to  south-west,  the  other  streets  branch  from 
this.  The  foo'paths  are  paved,  and  the  streets  lighted  with 
gas,  and  the  lown  prewints  a  pieasini;  appearance:  the 
houses,  though  antient,  are  neat  and  well  built.  The  church 
IS  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  li  of  ordinary  stone  and' 
flint,  except  the  upper  part  of  tbo  tower,  which  nafaqnnod 
stone  or  chalk.  The  enureh  is  nwfed  with  tho  coano  tag- 


stone  quarried  near  Honhtm:  it  is  emejfbrm,  with  tl 

tower,  which  is  low.  in  the  centre ;  and  is  principally  of  per- 
pendicular date.  It  contains  the  monuments  of  Abraham 
Tucker,  author  of  *  The  light  of  Nature  Pursaed,'  and  of 
Jeremiah  Markland,  the  classical  scholar  and  critic.  There 
is  a  town-hall  in  the  middle  of  the  High  Street;  and  there 
are  meeting-houses  for  Independents  and  Quakers.  The 
population  of  the  parish,  in  1831,  was  471 1.  about  one-third 
agncultunl:  tho  pomilatioA  of  Iho  town  itself  was  not  dia* 
tinguished.  Tbo  eUef  trade  is  in  Hour  and  Ihne ;  and  a 
great  quantity  of  poultry  of  a  peculiar  breed,  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  over  by  the  Romans,  and  known  by 
having  five  claws  to  each  foot,  is  reared  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis.  The  market,  winch 
is  well  supplied,  is  on  Thurs<lay.  and  there  is  one  yearly  fiiir. 
The  Uving  is  avicarage.  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  411/.,  in 
tbe  rural  deanery  of  Stoke^  In  the  aiehdeaeonrv  of  Surrey, 
and  I  'cM  diocese  of  Winehestor.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in 
1833,  an  infant-school  with  147  children,  99  boys  and  48 
t:irls;  two  national  schools,  heldalsoon  Sundays,  \<  itl;  133 
ciiildren,  70  boys  and  G8  girls  ;  a  day  and  Sunday  scliool 
with  IG  girls,  connected  wiih  Dissenters;  and  seven  oilier 
day-schools,  with  155  children,  namely,  55  boys  and  100 
girls.  Dorking  is  situated  en  or  near  the  Roman  road 
Stono  Stroou  and  it  has  been  said  that  ia  digging  gmves  in 
the  ehnithyard  tho  ^tave-diggcn  have  oeeastonalty  eonw 
to  the  road-way,  but  this  appears  to  want  confirmation. 

Epsotn  is  about  15  miles  from  the  General  Post-office, 
I^ndon,  on  ilu?  Worthinf;  road.  Tbe  area  of  the  parish, 
which  is  in  Copihurne  hundred,  is  3'J70  acres:  the  popula- 
tion, in  1831,  was  .3231.  Tbe  town  is  irregularly  laiu  out, 
but  has  a  iinmbcr  of  good  house*.  Tho  church  is  a  modern 
building,  and  there  are  two  Independent  chapels.  The 
market,  which  had  been  diicontinood.  has  \mu  lately 
revired :  it  is  held  on  Wednesday.  There  is  a  considerable 
cattlf>  nr  d  wool  fair.  Some  brick-making,  brewing,  and 
malting  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  some  nursery-grounds. 
Epsom  has  mineral  sprinns,  now  Io.as  resorted  lo  than  for- 
merly; and  in  the  week  preceding  Wlut^un-week  horse-races 
are  held  on  the  adjucent  riowns,  and  are  very  numerously 
attondedt  cbietly  from  London.  The  grand  stand  on  tho 
rac«*eminio  is  a  spacious  and  handaome  hnildlng.  Tbo 
living  of  Epsom  h  a  \  icarage,  of  tho  clear  yearly  value  of 
303/.,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Ewell,  the  archdeaconry  of 
Surrey,  and  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  There  were  in  the 
parish,  in  1833,  «  national  school  with  157  children,  namely, 
100  boys  and  57  girls;  fifteen  other  day-schools,  with  314 
ehddicn,  namely,  144  boys  and  172  girls;  and  two  Sunday* 
schools,  with  1 14  children,  namely,  4S  hoys  and  66  girls. 

Oodalming  is  in  the  hundred  of  Godalming,  about  4 
miles  south-«outh-west  of  Ouildfbrd,  on  the  Fortsmouth 

r^iad.  The  area  of  the  pun^h  i»  S  t7!)  nrri"':-.  The  mnr.nr  nt 
Godalming  was  bequeathed  by  Alired  tl^e  Ureal  to  hts 
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nephew  Ethel wald,  and  on  his  revolt,  or  death  (a.d.  90S), 
reveried  to  the  crown,  to  which  it  belonged  at  the  time  of 
Domatday  Surrey,  in  which  ii  is  railed  Godalmioge.  The 
U)«D  k  «r  1HU«  hiaivrical  iniereat.  It  was  in  17S4  the 
fcene  or  a  groia  imposture  by  one  Mary  Toft,  a  woman  who 
professed  to  be  delivered  of  17  young  rabbits.  The  matter 
ext'iie<I  preal  aiU'iUion;  and  nisnicruiis  pamiihlet^,  engrav- 
ing!-, and  squibs  were  publislK-d  on  the  oicasii in.  Tlie 
t(j\vii  IS  situaleil  in  a  vailov  amid  the  green-sand  Inlls. 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Wey  whM  h  i»  navigable  up  to 
the  town.  The  principal  strc  i  jtjout  three-quarters 
of  a  mil«  long:  Tbo  suburb  of  Mead-row  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Femeombe  on  the  north-east  are  nearly  united  to 
the  town  hv  intprvcnin?  hiiildinfrs.  There  is  a  brick  bridj^e 
over  tlie  Wey.  Tht-  town  is  jmved  and  lighted  :  llie  huu.-es 
are  in  giMicral  small  and  of  moan  a|i|iearaiu'e.  Thei  lmrch 
lies  back  from  tbe  High  Street,  nul  lar  (roio  the  river  -  it  is 
B  cruciform  church,  having  a  low  tower  rising  from  the  in- 
tcrxcciiun,  surmounted  with  an  ordinary  spire  of  timber 
covered  with  Imd.  Then  uw  some  portions  of  early  Eng> 
lisb  arobiteetttie;  and  some  eutloiis  windows  of  a  later  date. 
In  it  is  a  monumenlat  tablet  to  tbe  memory  of  the  Rev. 
Owen  Manning,  the  historian  of  the  cotniiy,  as  well  as  a 
gravestone  in  the  church-yard,  where  he  was.  burie<1,  Tb«re 
IK  a  neat  nindern  town-hall,  and  in  the  town  and  neiyhbour- 
bood  are  some  diuentiog  places  of  wor^'hip.  The  popula- 
tion of  tbe  pari«b,  fat  1131,  was  4A8'J .  G  i  d  aim  ing  had  for- 
morly  a  flouriahuw  wanufikeiuve  of  kerseys  and  other 
WDOllen  elotbt>  bat  this  is  now  decayed ;  the  naaafbetttre  of 
silk  and  worsted  stockings,  shirts,  drawers,  fleecy  hosiery, 
and  gloves  is  still  carried  on.    There  are  tieveral  corn, 

EajKjr.  oil,  anrl  fulling  tndls  near  the  town.  Timber,  planks, 
oop*.  baik,  flour,  and  paper  are  sent  by  the  Wey  to  Lon- 
don. Till  re  IS  a  market  on  Wednesday  for  corn,  and  another 
on  Saturday  for  provisions  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs. 
Godalming  was  made  a  corporate  town  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  limits  of  the  borough  ana  ssid  (»  eoinimtaead  ratber 
more  than  the  preaent  town,  but  are  not  exactly  known ; 
the  forpoiatinn  has  no  jurisdiction,  civil  or  criminal,  and  no 
properly;  and  lUe  town  \va.>,  before  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  lighted  and  watclied  under  a  local  act  unconnected 
with  the  corporation,  and  applicable  to  a  very  restricted 
district  not  exactly  coincident  with  the  borough.  A  more 
extended  boundary  baa  been  reoommeuded  for  the  borough, 
which  under  tbe  Municipal  Reform  Act  has  four  aldermen 
Mid  twaire  oouDcillors,  and  no  eommission  of  the  peace. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  tbe  clear  yearly  value  of  461/., 
with  a  :;lidK-liouse,  m  the  rural  deanery  of  Stoke,  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Surrey,  and  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  There 
veie,  in  lij:!3,  one  infant-school  wiih  5J  clnhlren  of  both 
sexe»;  tuo  national  schools,  with  2U7  children,  nambdy,  loO 
boys  and  98  girls;  two  Lanca.<)lcrian  school.s,  with  2'U  chil- 
dren, 140  boys  and  ISOgirU;  six  other  day-schools,  with 
225  ehildren,  namely,  137  boys  and  88  girla ;  and  two  Sun- 
day-schoolit  with  184  diildreii*  namely,  49  boja  and  131 
girls. 

Km^irion  i<  in  the  hundred  of  King-ston,  13  miles  from 
the  General  Post-office,  London,  on  the  Portsmouth  road. 
It  is  on  the  ea^t  or  ri^'ht  bank  of  the  Thames,  from  which 
circuui.slanoe  it  is  sometiinescalled  Kingston-iipon-Thnmes, 
to  diHtinguish  it  from  other  Kitlfpttuns.  Tht:  area  uf  ihe 
panah,  oompiehending  the  town  and  the  hamlets  of  fi[am- 
with'Ualeli  and  Hook,  is  7900  aom:  the  total  population 
in  1831  was  7257,  namely,  the  town  5989,  Hara-with- 
Hatch  10*9,  Hook  IBj.  Many  Roman  anliquilics  have 
be«n  found  lu  ar  the  town,  an<l  bonn:  antunmrics  have  con- 
tended fur  iiua  being  the  kpol  where  Cicsar  passed  the 
Thames.  There  is  thought  to  have  been  a  Roman  town  or 
settlement  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  present  town.  It  was 
a  place  of  note  in  tbe  Anglo  Sixon  tlnms:  sovnd  of  the 
Anglo-Saium  princei  wero  eonseerated  here.  The  name  is 
written  in  the  Bl8S.of  tbe8anm<:hronicle  Cingestune  and 
CyniiiL'estune:  in  'Dotnesduy,' where  it  is  enumerated  among 
the  'King's  Manors,*  ii  is  called  Chingestune.  The  first 
charter  granted  to  tbe  town  wa.s  by  Joint  (.^  n.  1199),  and  it 
sent  members  to  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and 
Edward  III.,  but  not  since.  Here  Sir  Thoma^  W\at  <  ros^ed 
the  Thames  in  his  attempt  to  poMees  hilDB«If  of  London. 
Here  Ae  Barl  of  Holland,  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  his  brother  Lord  Francis  Villiera,  attempted  to  revive 
the  Royalists'  cause,  in  1648,  when  a  skirmish  took  place 
w;:li  -  iiat)  troops  of  parliamentary  horM'  m  :it  frciiD  Wiiid- 
sor  to  suppress  the  rising,  m  which  skirmish  the  Royalists 


were  defeated  and  Lord  Francis  Villiers  slain.  Tbe  town 
extends  about  half  a  mile  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  .nnd 
about  aquarter  of  a  mile  inland  from  it.  It  is  insularly  laid 
out.  at  tbejnnelioo  of  the  Hog's  Mill  river  with  the  Thames: 
th«  streets  af«  watohed,  and  lighted  with  gas.  under  a  local 
aet  Tbe  houses  are  of  ordinary  appearance.  There  are 
houses  extending,  with  little  interrnption,  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  tonn  along  the  roail.s  to  London  and  to 
Purisnwutli.  The  cliurch  i<i  an  antient  building,  but  has 
undergone  from  time  to  time  numerous  alterations  and 
pairs :  it  is  cruciform,  and  has  an  ancient  tower  rising  ftoM 
the  interaeetion  of  the  nave  and  tnmaept.  There  ai*  mae^ 
ing-hooseslbrdiflbraitchuBaofDissentcn.  There  are  a 
modern  county  court-house  and  a  county  liouse  of  correc- 
tion. Tbe  town-hall  is  of  the  Elizabethan  period  ;  and 
there  is  a  borough  gaol  of  more  modc-rn  date,  a  convenient 
building,  used  only  for  debtors,  criminals  being  sent  to  tbe 
county  house  of  correction.  There  is  a  grammar-school 
held  in  an  antient  building  formerly  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  there  are  large  national  sehool- 
reoas  ^r  boys  and  girls,  and  a  school-room  for  the  infant* 
school.  Tbe  bridge  over  tbe  Thames  is  of  stone,  with  five 
arches:  it  waii  erected  a  few  years  sinc«,  at  an  exi>eiise  of 
•iu.vvol^  111  place  of  the  ancient  wixiden  bridge  which  previ- 
ously stood  ncrc.  The  chief  bui>ine.-».s  of  the  town  is  malt- 
ing, which  is  extensively  carried  on  :  there  is  also  a  consi- 
derable coal-trade.  There  are  brick  and  tile  works,  and 
markot-Mrdens  round  the  town,  and  bremriesandoil-mdU 
in  it  Tbete  is  a  market  on  Saturday,  for  oora.  cattle,  pigs, 
and  provisions; another  market.heldonWedncs>day.hus  been 
disicontinued.  There  are  three  yearly  fairs,  but  only  one  of 
them,  a  cattle,  sheep,  and  horse  fair,  held  in  Nuvembcr,  is  of 
any  imi>uria!ice.  Kingston  is  near  the  line  of  tbe  London 
ami  South- We^itein  Rinlway.  The  corj  to  ration  enjoys  certain 
privilege*^  and  jurisdiction  in  the  manor  of  Kingston,  which, 
besides  the  parish  of  Kingston,  includes  the  paiUhee  of 
Petonham  and  Long  Dttton,  and  other  districts :  it  has 
also  other  privileges  in  the  1inndTe&  of  Kingston,  Elm* 
hridj^e,  Copthoriie,  and  EfTirv  t.  itn  Under  the  Municipal 
ReformAcl  there  aiciiix  aldenuLii  and  eighteen  connciilors. 
The  manor,  which  is  regarded  as  tlie  borou;Th,  is  divided 
into  three  wards  by  the  same  act,  and  has  a  commibsion  of 
Ihe  peace.  A  more  restricted  boundary  1ms  been  proposed, 
yet  extended  in  one  direction  so  as  to  include  Ham|itoa- 
wick,  on  the  Middlesex  sidoof  the  bridge.  Gonenil  sessions 
of  the  peace  are  held  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  and  petty 
sessions  weekly;  besidea which  the  Michaelmas  quarter- 
sessions  and  the  sprung  assizes  for  tbe  county  are  held  here, 
and  the  county  luagisirato*  hold  petty  se->iotis  weekly.  The 
court  of  record,  which  is  helil  weekly,  lias  jurisdiction  in  the 
four  hundreds  mentioned  above.  The  ordinar)-  yearly  reve> 
nue  of  the  corporation  is  above  70U/.  The  living  is  a  vicar* 
aee,  united  with  tbe  vicarage  of  Richmond,  of  the  ioial 
clear  yearly  value  of  W8Lt  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Ewell,  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey,  in  the  diocese  of  Winches  tor. 
There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  one  inlant-sdu  ol  m  the 
town,  with  SO  children  of  both  sexes,  and  another  in  the 
buiulci  of  Hao)  wtib  35  children  ;  two  day  and  Sunday  na- 
tional schools,  with  340  children,  namely,  240  imys  and  100 
girls  ;  two  other  day  and  Sunday  schools,  endowed,  with  bO 
children,  4U  buys  and  40  girls;  thirty  oiher  day-schools, 
tntb  005  childran,  aamebr,  279  boys  and  326  girls ;  and 
three  Snnday-tehools,  with  274  ehilaren,  namely,  1 26  boys 
and  148  girls. 

Of  the  villages  and  parishes  which  adjoin  the  nietrojjyhs 
on  the  south,  we  first  notice  Rotherbilbc.  This  parish  lies 
ill  an  angle  of  the  nver  Thames,  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  county,  and  has  an  area  of  690  acres.  It  has  one  long 
narrow  street  windiiig  aloQg  the  bank  of  tbe  river,  and  a 
number  of  imaller  streets  or  lanes.  A  considerable  part  of 
tbe  lower  road  to  Deptford  is  in  it.  Tbe  houses  are  ^'ene- 
rally  of  the  poorer  sort,  and  a  large  part  of  ihc  mhabii- 
ants  consists  of  seamen,  watermen,  or  i>ersons  connected 
with  shipping,  and  w  ith  tbe  trades  which  supply  shipping. 
The  church  was  built  early  in  the  last  conturj' :  it  u  a  plain 
brick  building  with  stone  quoins,  with  a  square  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  a  stone  spire,  at  tbe  west  end.  Among  the 
monuments  in  the  diurchyaid  is  that  of  Ptinoe  Lee  Bo& 
The  popubitioo  of  tbe  puish  in  1831  was  12,874.  The 
Grand  Surrey  Canal  and  the  basins  connected  with  it  are 
wholly  m  this  parish,  also  the  Comtnercial  Docks  and  pond«, 
and  the  East  C  i;;itr\  U  n  ks.  TiiLn-  are  icvcml  siijp- 
biulding  yaids,  timber-yan's,  aud  otiier  establishaents  coO' 
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wfdi  ibe  ship-  )uilding  business.   There  are  also 

iron-worka,  corn-milU,  and  extensive  granaries  and  ware- 
hou*es  fur  goods.  The  Thames  Tunnel,  now  almost  coni- 
plt'teil,  has  one  of  its  entrances  iu:ar  RotherLillie  church. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  Ihe  ciear  yearly  value  of  7  72/. 
Three  nev  chlirdM  M episcopal  chapels  ha^e  been  uructiMl. 
ud  tbera  ire  Mv«n1  places  o  r  woishtp  fiir  PiaMDten.  Tbera 
fMV0  In  18SS  twenty-eigtit  day-schools  of  ill  daeriptiotu, 
with  852  children,  namely,  jyj  bo>s  and  350  ;.'irK;  and  five 
Sunday-acbooU,  with  730  childrun.  namely,  33s  buys  aud 
i\2  girls.  Ainont;  tltu  day-schools  were  tlio  '  Fri-e  Charity 
and  Amicable  Society  Schools,'  with  ioO  buys  and  6u  girls; 
the  '  United  Suciei^  Scitool.*  supported  by  subscription, 
with  $1  boya;  aod  acharity'scboolwitb  60  girls,  20  of  whom 
vm  doibisd  hf  ibm  inttitution. 

BtniMMldley  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  lies 
between  Soilthwark  on  the  west  and  Rotberhithe  on  the 
exst-  The  area  of  the  parish  is  620  acres.  This  parish  is 
Duiicoil  in  ■  Domesday,'  where  it  is  caikd  Bermutideteye  :  it 
had  a  Clumac  priory,  founded  by  Aylwin  Child,  a  citizen  of 
LondoOiA.o.  108-2:  the  yeailv  revenues  •!  lb*  disiolution 
vara  d4lA  2*.  Zld.  gross,  or  4  74/.  1  As.  A\d.  dew.  Berznond- 
Mf  BOW  eonsisto  of  »  nomber  of  paved  sira«u  wbA  road* 
witb  flsgged  (botpaths,  Itned  in  Mnne  few  parts  witb  tol«r«bt]r 
good  bouses,  but  nn  r  iruiMnly  by  others  of  an  inferior 
denrription.  The  old  church  is  a  budding  of  little  archi- 
tectural pretension;  bulthereisanewchurch(St.J  up 
of  good  appearance,  and  there  are  some  dissenting  meeting- 
houses. The  population,  in  1U31,  was  29,741.  Near  the 
water-side  there  are  wharfs,  aod  the  vwioul  trades  connected 
with  shipping  are  carried  on ;  and  in  that  pact  of  the  parish 
wbicb  Uet  back  from  the  river  there  are  many  tan-yards. 
Iltereiaaoansiderableexteut  of  ground  occupied  by  market- 
gardens.  The  London  and  Greenwich  Railroad  runs  through 
■\\''  parish.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yeariy  value 
uf  51-i/..  Willi  a  glebe-house:  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St 
James's  Church,  to  which  the  rector  presents,  is  of  the  clea, 
yearly  value  of  300/.  There  were,  in  ltt33,  uinetv-onc  day- 
aehowa  all  kinds*  including  an  infuitpfcbaol  wilb  M 
diitdren,  namely,  SA  boys  and  25  girls ;  the  Bemioodaey 
Free-school,  supported  by  endownien:,  ^iith  90  bojs;  and 
six  svhoola  supported  by  subscription,  namely,  the  United 
Charity-Schoot  with  193  boys,  50  of  whom  were  clothed  by 
the  institution;  another  charity-school  with  126  girls;  a 
Lancasterian  school  with  300  boys ;  two  Catholic  schools, 
with  150  boys  and  100  girU;  aitd  another  achooi  witb  20 
boys  and  32  girls.  There  were  also  five  Sunday-uhoobb 
Rotherbitbe  and  Bermondsey  are.  for  parliamentaiy  pur* 

included  in  the  borough  of  Southwark. 
New  ington  adjoins  the  south  side  of  Southwark,  and  is 
bouuded  by  Lambeth  pnrish  on  the  west,  atid  ou  other  sides 
by  the  parish  of  Camberwell.  Ncwin^tou  is  in  great  part 
incorporated  with  tlie  metropolis:  it  includes  »ev«tral  im- 
portant thoroughfares,  as  one  side  of  Newington  Causeway 
and  of  tbe  Brigbloii  road,  and  boib  aidee  c?  Great  DoTer 
Street,  tbe  great  eouthern  and  tontb^easlern  outteto  of  the 
Bietropolis.  !t  inrludes  aUo  the  village  or  lianilet  of  Wal- 
worth, on  the  Cainberwell  and  Norwood  road.  The  stievth 
>,-eiieralIy  have  (lagged  fooipatbs,  and  arc  lighted  with  gai. 
The  principal  thoroughfares  and  some  other  streets  have  a 
number  of  good  houses;  but  the  back  streets,  for  the  most 
part,  have  houses  of  an  inferior  description.  The  old 
cbuich  is  a  heavy,  ugly  building;  but  the  new  churches. 
Triotty  Church.  Trinity  Square,  and  St  Peter%  Walworth, 
are  of  better  character.  There  are  seTeral  di^nting 
nii-etinfj-hoiises.  The  county  court-house,  where  the  winter 
se^Miins  are  held,  and  one  of  the  county  prLsona,  aie  at 
Newington.  Tbe  population  of  Newington  parish,  in  IJsol, 
was  44,5-.^6.  The  living  w  a  r-  'Mory.  of  the  clear  yearly 
vatlue  of  13017.,  with  a  glebe  hL  u^t  :  .t  is  in  the  peculiar 
htrisdiction  of  the  aichbiabop  of  Canterbury.  There  were 
in  tbe  parish,  in  1833,  one  hundred  and  aeventy  day-schools 
of  all  kinds  and  ten  Sunday-schools.  Amoni{  the  day- 
ScbooU  «ere,  an  infant  school,  with  UO  cliildreii,  namely. 
87  Loy»  and  63  jjiils;  a  iiatiuiial  scliool,  with  jl  j  children, 
namely,  330  hoys  and  IHi  girls;  a  Laiicaxteriaa  school. with 
350  boys;  the  Walworth  Charity-School  of  IndusUy,  with 
100  girls i  acd  tbe  York  Streei  Cbartty- School,  with  70 
girla. 

CamberwfU  is  an  extensive  mrisb,  extendina  from  tbe 
boundaries  of  Rotherbitbe  and  Bermondsey  on  the  north  to 
Cr  .  Ill  oil  the  south:  its  areais4.i70  acres :  the  populaliuii, 
ia  iWSi,  was  38,231     The  village  of  Camherwell  adjoins 


Walworth  on  the  south,  and  consists  of  four  principal 
tborouithfiires  meeting  in  m  .ipeii  green,  and  leadini;  re- 
spccUvely  to  London  by  Walworih,  to  Deptford  by  P«okbam, 
to  Kenning  I  on  and  to  Norwood  by  Denmark  and  Heme 
hilU.  These  thoroughCares  are  lined  with  good  bouaei^ 
eipecially  in  the  dination  of  Denmark  and  Herne  hiU^ 
whieb  are  lined  by  nanBoesaion  of  nnieel  villa  leaideneee 
pleuantly  Htuatad.  Camberwell  old  ebuieb,  an  antient 
building,  was  destroyed  hy  fire  not  long  since,  and  has  no* 
yel  been  rebuilt.  There  n  a  new  cliurdi,  Su  George's,  nea^ 
the  Grand  Surrey  Canal.  A  chapel  on  Denmark  Hill  is  in 
the  parish  of  l^rabeth.  The  living;  of  C^raberwe!!  is  a 
vicarage,  of  tho  i:lear  yearly  \alue  of  1&20;„  with  a  jjlebe- 
huuse :  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Su  Geocge'i,  in  tbe  gtft  of 
the  vicar,  is  of  the  cleaf  yeariy  value  of  Wd. 

Peckham  is  a  hamlet  of  Camberwell,  which  it  adjoins  on 
the  oast :  it  oonsista  of  tbe  main  street  on  the  road  from 
Camberwell  to  Deplford,  and  of  some  others.  There  are  a 
number  nf  ^o<A  houses,  especially  tb(»«  which  have  been 
built  round  a  large  common  called  Peckham  Rye.  One  of 
the  new  cemeteries  for  the  metropolis  is  at  Nunhead,  near 
Peckham  Rye.  Peckham  has  two  episcopal  chapels  of  no 
arcbitectunJ  pratenaioin,  and  aeveral  diieeniing  plaoea  of 
wenbip. 

Dulw  ich  lies  in  a  hollow  about  2  mile-  stnith  from  the 
village  of  Giimberwell,  and  consists  of  a  nuiubcr  of  genteel 
pleasant  residences.  The  only  buildings  requiring  notice 
are.  the  College  of  God's  Gilt,  which  has  beon  much  im- 
proved in  appearance  during  the  last  few  years ;  and  tbe 
episcopal  chapel,  a  plain  building,  at  East  Dulwieh :  behind 
the  college  is  a  picture-gallery,  containing  aome  fine  paint 
iou,  cbietlv  by  the  old  masters.   [Ai.tBT>r;  Botratfaota.) 

Norwooa  is  south  from  Dulwieh:  it  has  a  number  of 
scattered  villa  re.sidences ;  a  mineral  spring,  the  Beulah  Spa, 
in  a  pleasurc-gtouitd  delightfully  laid  out;  two  episcopnl 
churches,  one  of  Grecian,  tbe  other  of  Gothic  urchilerture  ; 
and  a  largo  public  cemetery,  with  episcopal  and  diaaonliog 
chapels  for  performing  tho  burial  service.  Nemood  ii 
partly  in  Lambeth,  partly  ia  Croydon  pariah. 

Brixton  ia  a  hamlet  of  lambeib  parish,  and  eontaina  a 

nttmbcr  of  ycnieul  residence-^  ni;  the  Brighton  road.  There 
lA  a  new  church.  Si.  Mall  hew  a,  „i  ihefoot  of  Bn.xton  Hi!t; 
an  episcopal  ( Ibrinerly  dissentiiif;)  eliapel  in  North  Brixton  ; 
and  there  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses.  On  Brix- 
ton Hill  is  a  house  of  correction  for  the  county,  and  a  hand- 
some building  for  the  St.  Aun's  Society  Scliiools.  There 
are  also  some  almshouses,  built  and  endowed  by  tbe  late 
Thomas  Bailey,  Esq.  Tbe  parpet«al  emaqr  of  St.  Matthew'a 
ii  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  6iOL 

Xenniagton  adjoins  Brixton  on  the  north  :  i*.  i  inpr^hends 
a  toleiably  extensive  common,  on  which  a  bandeoiue  new 
church  (St.  Mark's)  has  Iweti  erected,  and  roads  len<ling 
from  this  common  in  various  directions:  there  are  a  number 
of  good  bouses  round  the  common  and  idong  lha  Baia  linea 
of  road  i  ia  aome  of  tbe  baek  stnets  are  also  inne  genteel 
reaideneei.  There  vas  Jbnnerly  a  royal  palace  at  Kconing- 
ton.  There  are  three  proprietary  episcopal  cltapcls  besides 
St.  Murk  s  Church  :  there  are  al.so  some  dissenting  chapels. 
South  uf  Kenninglon,  on  the  Ciapham  road,  is  Stockwell, 
where  is  a  cha|iol  of  ease.  Bulii  KenningtoD  Bod  Stock- 
well  are  in  Lambeth  parish.  Tho  clear  yearly  ValtW of  Iba 
perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Mark's  is  700/. 

Ciapham  lies  south-west  of  Siockwull,  on  the  road  from 
London  to  Ep«om,  Herabam,  and  Worthing.  It  is  mentioned 
in  '  Domesday,'  where  it  is  ealled  Clopeham.  The  area  of 
the  parish  is  1070  acres:  the  population,  in  J831  was  9958. 
Ciapham  Common,  an  oi  eii  space  of  about  'JUO  aerc^,  partly 
in  this  parish  tind  partly  in  liaiiersea.  is  planted  with  trees, 
so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  park,  and  is  sur<> 
rounded  by  handsome  bouses.  There  are  aloo  a  number 
of  handsome  faouaa*  along  tbe  road  from  liondon  to  toe 
eommon.  At  one  comer  of  the  common  ia  the  pariah 
church,  a  plain  brick  building.  There  are  two  epi»oopal 
chapels ;  Sl  Paul's,  on  the  site  of  the  old  parish  church,  and 
St.  James's,  a  modern  building  ot  Gothic  arehileoture.  in 
what  IS  termed  Ciapham  Park.  Thoro  ore  some  dissenting 
places  of  worship.  The  living  of  Ciapham  is  a  rectory,  of 
tbe  clear  yeariy  value  of  1275/.,  with  a  glebe-boose.  Tbe 
clear  yearly  value  of  the  perpetual  eurades  of  St.  Paal'a 
and  Su  James's  is  200/.  and  MMt  teapeetiesly. 

Wandsworth  is  on  both  sides  of  tbe  river  wandle  at  itt 
junction  uiil:  ''k; 'rhames,  It  is  :il;iMi  '  ni.t.'s  from  the 
General  Post-otlice,  oo  tbe  old  Porumuulh  load.  TheLon 
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dtfD  and Soath-Wostcm  Railway  and  the  Surrey  Iron  Kail- 
WVf  ran  through  ihe  pariah.  Wanditwortb  is  called  in 
*I]oia«d»j' Wandewids  and  Wendleiotde.  The  am  of 
the  pariah  ia  tSSOtem:  the  population,  in  1631,  «M  6879. 

The  main  stri  ct  i-,  ;il  the  Portsmouth  roid.  Thero  arc 
toraegood  mansions,  inhabiteil  rhietly  by  wcahhy  Londoners. 
There  are  manufactures  of  IJ  ii-  h  matting,  bed-sanking, 
boUiog-clotba.  wire-blindt,  candles,  and  bam:  there  are  a 
dlttillintTintfar-worki,  malihouies.  breweries,  dye-houses, 
eomaiui  paper  ail^lc,«lliroo-fouDdry,Ume-kiln8,  coal-wbaria, 
mi  tuiko  print-worlu.  The  eburcb  i*  a  plain  modem 
building ;  and  tbore  are  two  cbapels-of-ease,  St.  Anne's  and 
Sutniucrs  Town  chapels;  and  some  dissenting  places  of 
Worship.  There  aic  ga.s-wtn  ks,  a  police-station,  a  savings- 
bank';  and  iiil'aiit,  niUionnl,  siii'l  Lancasterian  schools :  aad 
a  school  of  induairy,  besnies  a  numher  of  pri\ale  scliools. 
In  Qiirrett  I<ane,  between  Wandsworth  and  Tooting,  it  was 
tnuUnauj  to  bold  a  mock  election  on  tlie  meeting  of  every 
mm  iMurliaoacot;  bat  this  piece  of  burletqu*  baa  bean  dis- 
continued  for  nvcfal  ywn :  it  gave  subject  and  titW  to  one 
rf  Fnnti/s  drunialic  pieee*.  Several  of  the  French  Protes- 
tant retuaces  iii  the  wiventeenlh  century  settled  at  Wands- 
worth. The  living  is  a  vicaruj^e,  of  the  clear  yearly  vtilue 
of  &40/.,  with  a  glebe-house:  the  perpetual  curacy  of  8t. 
Anne's  Chapel  is  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  162/. 

Putney  adjoins  Wandsworth  on  the  west,  on  the  road  to 
Richmond,  and  Mm  on  the  bank  of  tbeThamea.  across 
which  there  is  a  wooden  bridge,  erected  in  the  earlj  part  of 
the  last  century,  connecting  this  village  with  Pomam  in 
Middlesex.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2280  acres;  th"  pnpu- 
laiion  in  1831  was  3811.  A  hri-lgo  of  boats  was  tlnown 
over  the  river  at  Putney  by  Fairfax,  in  the  j^ieat  civil  war. 
and  the  army  made  it  their  head  quarters  in  1647.  Thomas 
Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  and  Gibbon  the  historian,  were 
nattvei  of  Puloey.  The  idaoe  ia  of  liule  trade.  The  ehureb 
ii  cbiellf  of  the  tine  of  Henry  VII.,  bat  tome  porta  ai« 
older:  at  the  cavt  end  of  the  i^outh  nislc  h  a  1itt!n  rhapel, 
btllU  by  VVes.t,  hiahop  of  Elv.  in  the  lime  of  Henry  VllL: 
this  chapel  is  adorned  w  H;  n;  li  tracery.  There  is  a  dissent- 
ing place  of  worship.  Ai  Roehamplon,  a  hamlet  of  Putney, 
near  Richoiond  Park,  are  some  handsome  villas.  The  living 
of  Putney  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction 
of  the  arcbbiUiop  of  Canterbury,  of  the  clear  yearlv  value  of 
362/  There  are  a  national  and  an  infant  acbool.  jBatteian 
it  described  etaewhere.  [BArrBRCBA..] 

Tooling  lies  suuih-we>t  from  Clapbam,  and  south-east 
frum  Wandiiwortli :  it  comprehends  Upper  and  Lower  Toot- 
ing.  Upper  Tixjting  is  a  hamlet  of  Streatham:  Lower 
Tooting,  or  Tooting  Graveney,  is  a  separate  parish,  whose 
area  is  680  acres;  the  population  in  1831  was  2063.  The 
prineipel  atroet  of  Upper  Tooting  liet  along  the  Horahau 
and  Worthing  road:  Lower TVwIiof  Is  partly  on,  partly  to 
the  led  of  the  road.  The  parish  church  of  Lower  Touting 
has  been  rebudl  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  is  a  hand- 
some building :  there  is  a  ohapel-of  eBNe  at  Upper  Tooting, 
or  rather  on  Ralhara  Hill,  clo<»ei  to  it ;  and  there  are  some 
dissentini?  places  of  worship.  The  living  of  Lower  Tooiin;; 
ia  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  374/.,  with  a  glebe- 
bouse.  There  are  two  national  Mhooll*  an  endowed  paro- 
abial  aaboot.  and  an  infantpoebool. 

Streatham  liee  aooth  tmat  Brixton,  or  the  Brighton  rood. 

I's  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  its  situation  on  llie 
Roman  road  from  London  into  Sussex.  The  area  of  ihi: 
parish  is  '277i:  nrn  s  (he  pvipulation  in  IS.Tl  was  5068.  Tlie 
principal  !>treet  extends  along  the  Brighton  road,  and  in  it 
are  a  number  of  handsome  villas.  There  is  a  mineral  spring 
St  Streatbsm*  the  wateis  of  which  are  regarded  as  of  some 
virtue  in  seorbutio  complainli.  The  ehnreh  was  partly  re- 
bailt  about  ten  or  twelve  yeera  since :  there  are  Indepeniient 
and  Wesleyan  meeting-houses.  There  are  an  infant-school 
and  a  national  school  in  Stre<itham  parish.  The  living  is  a 
rectory,  of  the  clear  yearlv  value  of  11J6/.,  with  a  glebe- 
bou-e. 

Rutherhithe  and  Bcrmunasey  are  included  in  the  par- 
liamentary (but  not  m  the  municipal)  borough  of  South- 
wark:  Mewmgton,  with  Walworth,  Qiinb«rw«i»  Peekham, 
Brixton  (partially),  Kennington,  and  Stoekwell.  are  in  the 

parliamentary  horui:ffh  rf  LBiubeth.  .Ml  the  villages  de- 
scribed above  are  i;i  Brixton  hundred,  and  all  the  parishes 
aLi'  in  tjn_-:  i  iual  i.ii.'ancry  of  Southwark. 

Murtlake  i»  m  Brixton  hundred,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Thames,  between  Putney  and  Richmond.  Tb*  area  of  the 
palish  is  1910  acres   the  population  in  1831  was  2698. 


There  are  a  number  of  handsome  residenoet  on  the  bank  of 
the  Thames.  Morllake  church  is  antient,  and  thero  is  an 
Independent  cbapeL  Barnes  (area  of  parish,  820  acres; 
popu1atioa.in1MI.  1417)  adjoins  Moftlalte  on  Ike  east,  mid 
Kew (area  230 a^res  ;  pop.in  1831,  1837),  where  was  a  royal 
palace,  now  demolished,  adjoins  it  on  tbe  west.  The  gar» 
dens  of  Kew  Palace  contain  a  very  extensive  and  complelo 
collt^ction  of  exotu-  plants.  There  is  a  stone  bridge  over  llie 
Thames  at  Kew.  Kew  church  was  built  early  in  the  la^t 
eentun,  and  has  been  enlarged  since  then.  There  arts 
several  nwrket-gaideneca  in  and  nund  these  \  illut;es.  andi 
tbsw  are  aaltMWMaa  and  a  potter;  at  Mortlake,  where  aim 
sonie  trade  b  earried  on  in  com  and  eoala  Morttske  is  a 

perpetual  curacy,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdict  on  T  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Cantevbuiy,  of  the  clear  yearly  -.aluf  uf  132.' 
Barnes  is  a  rector/,  of  the  clear  yearly  ralue  of  3  75/.,  wuh  a 
glebe-house;  and  Kew  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  cbapehy 
of  Petersham,  a  village  between  Richmond  and  Kingston, 
their  joint  dear  yearly  value  being  40  U.  Barnes,  Kew,  and 
Patersham  ate  in  the  rarel  deaneiy  of  BweQ.  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Surrey,  and  diocese  of  Winchester. 

Richmond  is  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  Thames, 
which  here  flows  to  the  north-west,  11  niiles  from  the 
General  Post-office.  Loudon.  Tlie  area  of  the  ]>ari»h 
(which  is  in  Kingston  hundred)  is  ]-23u  acres;  the  popula* 
tion  in  1831  was  7243.  There  was  a  royal  residence  here 
in  the  time  of  the  Plantagencts.  The  village  was  called 
Sheen  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIL,  who  rebuilt  with 
great  tnagnifleenee  the  royal  palace,  wbieh  had  been  burned 
down  A.I).  and  called  the  place  Riclitnond,  from  his 

having  borne  the  title  of  earl  of  Richmond  befoic  his  acces- 
sion. Richmond  P  .lai  e  wns  a  favourite  resuleni'e  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  died  here  a.u.  16U3.  It  was  pulled  down  in 
part  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  still 
ikrther  demolished  in  the  eighteenth.  Its  site  is  now  oeco- 

I lied  by  koases  knilt  on  the  eniwn  lands,  which  han  keen 
eased,  but  some  of  tbe  oiHecs  yet  remain.  Tlie  present  mrk 
is  to  the  south-east  of  tbe  village.  It  was  ene1o*ea  by 
Charles  1.,  in  whose  time  it  was  called  'The  New  Park:' 
it  IS  about  eight  miles  round,  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall, 
and  comprehends  2'2.^3  acres;  only  a  small  part  is  in 
Richmond  parish.  The  Old  Park,  or  the  Little  Park, 
which  was  formed  by  the  union  of  two  previously  es-* 
isting  parks,  distingnidied  front  each  ether  h,y  the  taipae* 
live  epiikets  of  *  great*  and  Mittte,*  or  eenat&MNi  of 
*  old'  and  'new.*  is  on  the  north  west  and  north  sideaof  iko 
villagre;  it  conipicheiuled.  in  1649,319  acres.  It  was  partly 
occupied  as  a  grazinj^-larm  m  the  time  of  George  111.,  and 
was  partly  laid  out  in  gardens,  whuh  were  enlarged  and 
united  with  those  of  Kew.  In  the  gardens  stands  the  ob- 
servatory built  bv  Ghwrga  UL  Tlie  lodge  which  adioioed 
this  park  was  tne  oeeasional  residence  of  George  11.,  kis 
queen  Caroline,  and  Geoi^e  III. :  it  is  now  pulled  down. 
There  was  antiently  a  Carthusian  priory  at  Richmond.  It 
'  u  1-.  restored  after  the  general  suppiession  by  Queen 
I  Mary  I.,  but  existed  at  Richmond  onl>  a  year.  The  mem- 
bers on  tbe  second  suppression  retned  to  Flanders,  wbeie 
the  community  atill  existed  till  late  in  the  last  century. 

Richmond  ia  delightfully  situated  on  the  side  and  suro« 
mil  of  an  emiaencv  on  the  hanks  of  the  Thames  oTor  which 
there  is  a  handsome  stone  hrid|^.  Along  the  brow  of  tbe 
hill  a  l-nu  nf  genteel  houses,  with  a  terrace  in  front  com- 
I  tnandmg  a  prfispect  of  exceeding  richness  and  beauty;  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  are  some  delightful  villaj*  and 
grounds.  Richmond  is  a  favourite  place  ot  resort  in  sum- 
mer for  the  tnkabitantu  of  London,  with  which  there  is 
at  that  season  eommanieation  several  timea  a  day  by  steam- 
boats and  omnibtttes.  The  parish  church  is  a  neat  brick 
building  of  modem  erection.  In  the  church  or  ohurohyani 
are  the  tombs  of  Kean,  the  tragedian,  of  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
and  of  Dr.  John  Moore,  tbe  ami  m  of  '  Z(  !  i  '  Tlieie 
is  aUo  a  bra*s  plale  with  an  m-icnpnon  to  liie  ruemorv  o* 
Thom  on,  the  poet,  who  died  at  Richmond  in  17^**.  There 
is  a  chapel-of-ea«e,  and  there  are  places  of  worship  few  ]u- 
dependents,  BaptialB,  Wcaleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman 
Oaikoliea,  the  latter  «  vety  neat  atnieture.  Richmond  has 
little  ether  trade  than  such  aa  Is  naQeesary  for  tke  supply  of 
tbe  inhabitants  and  visitors:  it  has  some  handsome  inns 
and  hotels.  There  are  two  or  three  mallbouses  and 
breweries,  and  some  markpt-gardens  and  nursen  -ground-  lu 
tbe  vicinity.  There  are  a  literary  and  sciertific  institutioi], 
a  Mechanics' Institution,  u  dispensary,  a  savings-bank,  an  in* 
bat  and  a  oatiooal  seboo),  and  Mveral  private  scliools» 
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csjjwenlly  bawdtngtebflola.  Thelivjagiiavieanif^  mii«d 
with  that  of  Kinftton. 

Wimbledon  is  in  Brixton  hundred,  west  of  Tooting,  be- 
tween the  Portsmouth  and  Worthing  ro«di.    The  parish 
com [irclirniis  '37111}  acres ;  the  population,  in  1831.  wa.  'J  l  'i  j, 
Wiruulciiun  ]iSLrk  cxtCD(l«  northward  to  thePortatnoutb  ruud, 
and  rornprehends  an  area  of  1200  acres:  it  belongs  tu  Eurl 
Spencer.    Weat  of  tlie  park  it  Wimbledon  CommoD,  nearly 
«i  e!(tensive,  on  which  ii  an  antient  circular  Mltnnchment. 
XJm  chureb  ia  •  ntodern  boiiding.  Tbm  tp  maebnf 
Iknhm  fbr  Independents  and  WeelejranMethodnta.  Merton 
is  in  Brixton  hnri'ln  il  and  on  ibu  WorthiT'^'  ruii  1  :  ;r  ad- 
joins Wimbledon  on  liw.  soutli.    Tiie  p.u!-.li  iiai  uu  aica  of 
I5-Ii>  arrt-s-  (Hl'  population,  in  1831,  was  1447.  Mitchain 
is  in  Wallingion  hundred,  between  the  Worthing  and 
Brighton  rwids:  the  area  of  the  parish  is  2670  acres; 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  4387.  Marton  bad  an  abbejr 
hr  tbe  regular  canons  of  St*  Atigaatiii,  tb«  jraarly  re?e- 
HUM  of  which  at  the  dtaaolatioii  «or«  1039/L  ii.  Sd.  gross, 
or  937/.  lOt.  Hd.  elaor.    Merton  liti  aome  historical 
trn  '     :t:i  nbbef  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
a-*«?mbly  which   enacted   the  '  Provisions  of  Merton.' 
[HxNRY  III.J    Part  of  the  outer  walls  and  the  east  window 
uf  tba  abbey  chapel  are  still  standing.   Merton  eburch  lia!« 
aome  Norman  and  early  English  portions.  «ill|)ad  with 
others  of  latw  dato:  MiMhani  ehuini  baa  mbm  pocfioBa  of 
perpendieahr  dat*.  Tbo  rtver  Wattdla  flows  througb  these 
three  villages,  and  contrihi  ii  .  : o  inr.nufbcturing  operations. 
There  are  several  estahlifchmLiu:^  for  printin^if  calicoes  and 
silks;  and  there  ore  coiisiderabl>,- ci;  !  n  r-works;  leatlier- 
dressinK  is  carried  on  ;  and  there  are  >e\  L ml  Hour,  snuff.aiid 
druK  mills,  and  two  or  three  maUtiou»««  anii  brcwtries,  and 
gardens  and  fields  for  aromatic  and  madical  herbs.  Mitcham 
IS  a  vicarage;  Merton  and  WimbMon  WO  perpetual  eara> 
cioi:  tboir  Kanetiw yearly  valuM  aw  4S$I^  93/.. and  \70L: 
•Mtteban  and  Marton  have  glebe-honses :  all  an  in  tbe 
rural  deanery  of  Ewell. 

Ewell  IS  about  13  miles  from  the  General  Post-oflHre.  on 
the  Worthing  road.  The  parish,  which  Is  pirJy  n  Cop- 
thorne,  partly  in  Reigate  hundred,  has  an  area  of  24lUacr«a; 
the  population,  ui  ]h31.waA  IHil.  The  village  is  in  Cop- 
tbome  bundrad.  near  tba  foot  of  Banstead  downs.  A  little 
to  tb«  aastof  it.  but  >»  Cuddington  parish,  an  tbe  Mnalns 
of  Nonsuch  Piilace,  built  with  threat  magniflcenre  bv  Henry 
VIII.  The  streets  of  Ewell  are  well  paved.  The  market 
bai  been  discontinued,  but  there  are  two  yearly  fair*,  one  of 
them  a  verv  large  ».hec|>-riiir.  and  considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on.  There  are  a  brick,  tile,  and  pottery  work,  and 
aeveral  corn  and  gunpowder  mills.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
united  witb  tbo  perpetual  curacy  of  KiltgfWDod  obapol.  of 
tbo  danr  yesoly  valvo  of  S77IL,  in  tbo  niiil  tenory  of 
Bwetl. 

.'\lnng  the  road  thnt  Icn  Is  hy  the  foot  of  Banstead  do«r.-i 
froui  K  well  tnCnv.i'.  iTi  fire  tlie  villages  of  Chearo.  SuUiin, 
Carslnili  n,  \V',i'j;iu:i;i;i,  and  Ruildinf^ton,  all  in  Wallin;^ton 
hundred.  Beddingion  and  Carsbaiton  are  on  the  W-andle. 
and  had,  in  1831,  a  joint  population  of  3348.  There  are 
sovanl  llour-mUia,  and  thora  an  diii|,  anui(  Hook,  paper, 
and  oil  Bills,  a  allk  and  woollen  print'WoHi.  and  a  dfatiliary 
of  mint  and  lavender  water.  Some  leather-dreasing  is  also 
rarried  on.  Canhalion  church  has  some  early  Bngfish  and 
some  Krorated  En^likli  portions.  Beddington  cluirch  is 
hand>oiue.  with  a  flue  lower:  it  is  mostly  built  of  tlint  and 
stone,  and  is  of  pcr}>endicular  churacscr. 

Leatherhead  is  nearly  midway  between  Epsom  and  Dork- 
ing, on  the  Worthing  road.  The  parish,  which  ia  in  Cop- 
tbome  bundfod,  bad.  in  1831,  a  population  of  1784.  The 
village  has  little  trade ;  aome  tnatting,  brewing,  and  tanning 
is  carried  on.  It  h  formerly  n  TTmrki  i,  now  disused.  The 
church  is  antic.-it,  iiu  i  cruciform ;  the  chancdl  is  of  decorated 
character,  the  north  tranaopt  picpondienlBr.  Theia  is  an 
Ii>depandent  chapel. 

Walton-on-Thamcs  is  in  Elmbridge  hundred,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames,  about  4  or  d  miles  vest  of  Kingston. 
The  population  in  1 83 1  was  2033.  It  ia  near  dlo  line  of  the 
iMooa  and  8oath>Kastem  Railway.  It  has  a  nnmber  of 
bandaotne  villas  and  mansions,  among  which  are  Oatland*. 
the  reaidenoe'  of  the  late  duke  of  York.  There  is  a  church 
of  considerable  Rnti<]uity.  and  an  Independent  chapel. 
South  (  a, t  fri  rii  W  ilton,  on  the  Portsmouth  road,  is  Esher, 
neur  which  is  Claremont  House  and  park,  the  residence  of 
Uie  late  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  who  died  there. 

Jtgbam  ia  near  tbe  oortb'tmtero  boundary  of  tbaaounty. 
P.C  No.  14»S.  ' 


I  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Thames,  on  tbe  bigh  toad  to  Salisburv 

■al  I^t.  -      ■       ■  - 


SI  mites  Aom  tbe  Oetieral  Pkiet>offlee~tbrough  Hounslo'w 

and  Staines.  T!it  principal  street  extends  for  above  n  miic 
on  the  high  road,  and  contams  a  number  of  icspertablo 
houses.  Tlie  parish  has  an  area  of  7440  acres:  the  popu- 
lation in  Ihsi  was  4203.  There  ore  a  parish  church,  a  rao* 
dern  brick  building,  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  In  iht  pariah, 
near  Virginia  Water,  abovoamile  from  tbe  lows,  a  new 
church  has  been  erected.  Bgbam  has  a  good  focal  trade; 
North  of  the  village,  on  tbe  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  Runny- 
need,  where  King  J obn  signed  Magna  CUarta.  Tbe  livinji 
of  Egharo  is  a  vrmraga^  (if  the  elearyearif  valiioof  97M» 

with  n  glebe-huuse. 

}  in  :\iont  for  Hcclt  xiculical,  L'-(.al,  and  Iko'liamenlary 
Purposes. — The  county  is  wholly  in  the  diocese  of  Win- 
chester, in  which  it  constitutes  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey. 
It  is  divided  into  three  rural  deaneries.  Swell,  South  wark.aiid 
Stoke;  antiently  there  were  four,  Rwell,  Santhwark.  Goild- 
ford.  and  Croydon ;  Guildford  is  nuw  Stoke,  nnd  Cioydim 
has  been  chielty  united  to  Ewell.  Some  othtr  alie:ainni» 
have  beOTl  made,  but  they  arc  of  little  nionuMU.  The 
number  of  ccclesia.Mical  cures  of  all  kinds  is  as  follows  :  — 


Iluial 

li«CtJ>- 

Cba- 

Totel 

rlii*. 

•fw. 

Cura««i. 

tins. 

Cuna. 

Ewell 

27 

18 

14 

2 

7 

68 

Soutbwark 

IS 

3 

16 

1 

19 

M 

Stoke 

35 

13 

13 

1 

8 

71 

77 

36 

43 

4 

34 
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Tbe  county  is  in  the  Home  circuit,  except  that  for  cnroiiial. 
offences  the  parta  of  the  county  nearest  to  the  metropolis 
are  in  tbo  district  of  tbe  Central  Criminal  Court.  Tiio 
mring  asalaas  for  tbe  eovnty  are  constantly  held  at  Kingston : 
tbe  summer  assitos  allornalaljr  at  Guildford  and  Croydon. 
Tbe  Spi{Aany  qtiarter-eesmons  for  the  county  are  held  at 
the  sessions-housa,  Newinj^ton  ;  ti  n  Sprin-  ^i-.^si  >ii?  at  Rei- 
gate; the  Midsummer  >cssion8  GuMiutd ;  and  the  Mi- 
chaelmas ;,L■s^;jil^  at  KiiiuHton. 

Tiiere  are  county  prisons  at  Newington  (Horeemonger 
Lane).  Brixton.  Ktagslon,  Omldfurd.  and  Croydon.  The 
prison  in  Hotnanani^  JUiWb  Nevriogton,  is  of  qaadrao- 
gular  hm,  tbe  aiiing-yaida  of  tbo  eftminal  dtviafcm  being 
enclosed  within  the  building,  which  consists  of  three  stories 
above  the  basement.  Part  of  the  building  is  appropriated 
to  debtors.  The  construction  of  the  prison  is  defective,  ac- 
cordinc;  to  the  present  system  of  priwn  discipline;  but  it  is 
solidly  built,  and  in  subintantial  repair.  The  number  of  pri- 
soners confined  here  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  very  great. 
The  managemnt  is  very  imperfect.  The  prison  at  Brixton 
is  a  semi'oetagBQal  budding,  witb  tbe  ebapol  in  tbe  Middlak 
tn  a  bealtbfsituatlon  on  tbe  riae  of  Brixton  Hilt :  it  is  used 
exclusively  as  a  lirnsi  of  <  nrrection.  The  construction  of 
the  prison  is  defective;  but  itie  general  management,  clean- 
1  ne--.  and  order  are  very  creditable.  It  was  in  this  prison 
that  the  first  tr«idmill  was  erected.  The  prison  at  Kingston 
consists  of  thre«  or  four  delaclted  buildings  badly  constructed 
and  arranged.  It  is  small  and  iusufbctenl.  tbough  iba 
nanber  of  prisoners  is  not  trraet;  ao  Ibal  tbe  dlaei^na  is 
necessarily  very  defective.  The  prisoners  are  peieons  wnder 
summary  eonnetion,  prisoners  intended  to  be  admitted  as 
witnesses  on  behalf  of  i!io  crown,  and  persons  remanded  for 
re-examination.  (iuililfi nl  piison  i*  on  an  eminence  near 
the  Wey,  within  a  quarn  i  ul  a  mileof  the  town  :  it  is  koIkIIv 
built  and  in  good  repair,  and  though  of  better  construction 
than  was  usual  at  tne  time  it  was  built,  is  defbeiive  when 


in  referenee  to  tbe  imprevanoni*  wbiob  bava 
been  wade  in  prison  discipline.  The  prison  at  fSnj^  Is 
small,  having  only  four  cells  and  a  large  day-room :  it  is 
used  as  a  lock*up  bouse  for  prisoners  chunked  with  felonies 

or  misdemeanors  in  Croydon  parish,  fur  persons  comni/tcil 
by  the  court  of  requests,  and  for  prisoners  brought  here  tor 
trial  when  the  as-^izcs  are  held  at  Croydon.  There  are, 
besides  these,  three  prisons  in  tbe  borough  of  Soutbwark. 
namely,  the  Q  ueeo'sBaiwh  and  lha  Manbalsaa  prisons  and 
tbe  Borough  Ooaipter. 

Beibre  tlie  Reftmn  Aet,  IbortatB  nwinbers  weio  Ntnmed 
to  thi-  House  of  Commons  flnnn  tbe  county  of  Surrey;  two 
for  tijf  cguniy  itself,  and  two  each  for  the  boroughs  of 
Soutbwark.  Guildl  u  l,  Hv-lcmire.  Gatton,  Blcchingley, 
and  Reigate.  By  tbe  Refunn  Act  Ha«l«mere,  Gatton.  and 
Bleohingley  were  altogether  disfranchised,  and  Reigate 
ndnoed  to  one  vember:  but  tbe  county  was  fiuwed 
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into  two  divisions,  each  rotunun^  two  members,  and  the 
bonmgh  of  Lambeth  waa  created,  which  returns  two  m«m- 
to  that  the  present  number  of  members  aent  from 
Suirey  is  eleven ;  two  fw  wuih  diviaion  of  Ui«  cvttAtyt  l«o 
each  for  Soulbwark.  Guildford,  tnd  Luqteth,  nd  om  fiir 
Rei^alTj. 

Tlie  f*a  divisions  of  the  county  are  as  follow* :— East 
Suriey  toinprchends  ilie  hundreds  of  Hnxton,  Kingj^lon, 
Reigattf,  Tandridge.  auU  WaUington :  the  court  of  election 
it  held  at  Croydon ;  and  the  polling-places  are  Croydon, 
R«i|iit%  Camberwell.  and  Kingston.  Weiit  Surrey  compre- 
honw  llie  hundreds  of  Blarkheath.  Cupthurae.  Effingbau,  ' 
Elmbridge,  Famham.  GodalmiBy,  Chidlejr.  Woking,  and 
Wotton :  tite  court  of  elertion  is  neld  tt  Guildford ;  and  the 
folling-places  are  GuiliironU  Dorkiitg.  and  Chert 

The  parUaatenlary  constituency  in  the  year»  aud 
1839-40  waa  M  foUowtl— 


7154 


5U47 
6647 

19S 


East  Surrey  «  . 
We»l  Surr^  .  . 
Southwark  .  . 
lAmbetb  •  . 
Gutldfbrd  .  • 
Roigato 

Tilt;  fciurns  for  1839-40  do  not  include  the  county  of 
Surrey,  for  what  reason  is  not  stated. 

The  boundaries  of  Southwark,  Guildford,  and  Reigate 
were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act.  The  important  pa- 
risboB  of  BennondMy,  Rolberbitbo,  and  Cbnatebarch,  »nd 
tbe  Clink  Ubortjr  in  St.  Savioitr**  tmriah,  were  wUied  to 
Southwark:  the  districts  thu;  addorl  contained,  in  1831,  a 
population  of  about  CU,OUU.  Tiiu  yaru  added  to  Guildford 
conlainud  a  pupulution  ot  about  lluii:  tboae  added  to  Rei- 
gate  cunuined  a  popubiion  of  about  3400.  The  borough  of 
Lambeth  comprises  the  parish  of  Newington  and  parts  of 
dunberiveU  Itnd  Lamhctn  parishes,  with  a  populaiion,  in 
lasi.of  naurlY  iftS.ouu. 

Hutory  imdA»ti^idtiu.—At  tho  wtiiiwt  hiitoriori  natiod 
this  county  seems  to  bavo  bean,  for  tho  moat  part,  faMlndad 
ill  ilie  territory  of  thf  Rfgni  {'Ttiyvm.  as  Pioleuiy  writes  the 
luimot,  a  nniion.  probably  uf  ib«  Bclyio  stock,  who  oc«upied 
als'O  thi3  adjacent  county  of  Sussux.  Prubably  Bome  pans 
of  the  eastern  border  were  included  in  the  territory  of  tbe 
Ointii,  whu  (Kcupied  Kent,  and  perhaps  mom  part*  of  the 
wwlern  border  naaj  have  belonged  to  the  Atrebate«»  anolber 
Belipe  nation,  arbo  Inhabited  Berksbire  and  Hampabire. 
Manning  would  identify  the  Ragui  with  the  Scgontiaci  of 
CeDsar ;  but  we  are  not  awacoof  any  other  reason  for  this 
than  thai  Cwnar  does  not  mention  the  Regni  by  name,  and 
wa  be  cttrtamly  marchef)  through  their  ierntorit»>,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  tliey  are  nieniioned  by  him  under  some  otiicr. 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  who  calls  the  Regm  Rhemi,  iden- 
tifies them  with  the  liibrooi  of  Cnsar,  which  is  a  more  pro- 
bablo  ooqjaewra  than  Maaning'a.  in  hia  aaoond  aspad  1 1 1  u  n 
CsMtr  admnoad  westward  frooi  Olintittni,or  Kant,  ibrougb 
this  county  1 1  Thames,  which  ho  ri-obscd  i>ri)bably  at  a 
ford  at  CoivA)  Stakes,  near  Wiilioii-oii-Thaines,  tbuugli 
some  fix  bi!t  pa&sa^o  at  or  near  Kinu&ton.  Gale  ubiterved 
traces  of  a  camp,  which  he  supuu»«d  (u  be  Roman,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  soutb  of  tbe  fonl  at  Coway  Stakes.  Several 
anilant  antfaneboiania  aia  atill  axiaiins  in  thn  connty :  on 
Bagihot  Heath,  abaiM  4  nulet  bajoM  Rfba*.  ibara  is  a 
very  large  one,  in  Ibnn  approaehiaf  apiraltohtRnun ;  on  St. 
George's  Hill,  between  Weybridge  and  Cobbam,  is  another 
of  irregular  furm,  f  illsninu  iIil-  -li:i]n'  of  the  hill  on  wbicli  it 
Stands;  on  WiiitUiedon  Common  is  a  ilurd,  of  circular  form; 
nt-ar  Famham,  partly  in  this  county  and  partly  in  Hamp- 
shire. IS  anuliier.  popularly  called  'Csbuhut  s  Camp.'  of  irre- 
gular form,  following  the  biow  of  the  hill  on  trtliell  it 
Stands;  and  in  MMUung's  '  Uial.  of  Surrqr.'  Romaii  camps 
at  Anstey.  in  Milton  Man«r»  nanr  Dorkiiub  at  Bolnsbury 
Hill,  on  Hurlwood  Common,  and  at  HaaooOibab  near 
Godalming,  are  mentioned.  There  is  a  piece  of  ground  on 
Worms  Heath,  nearChebbum.  between  Croydon  andTitscT. 
called  '  the  camp ;'  the  ground  is  broken  by  irrexular  pit;* 
Wid  banks,  but  no  linos  can  be  traced. 

Surrey  was  included  in  the  Roman  province  of  Bntannia 
Prima.  No  Antonine  station  is  ascertained  to  have  been  in 
it ;  ibougb  Loodininm  ( J^tndon)  nod  figntaa  (Staiao)  vara 
dosa  on  the  border,  in  Hiddlearv.  and  NavioaMgna  tha 
Mm^^ayoe  of  Piolemy.  the  capital  of  the  Regni.  was  proba- 
bly at  Uoimwoo*!  Uiil,  close  on  the  eastern  border,  in  Kisnt 


county,  the  most  remarkable  and  best  known  i>  tiiat  wliic  h 
ran  from  Londinium.  lis  direction  does  not  appear  to  be 
ascertained  until  it  reached  Wmjdcote  park,  near  EpMm: 
it  probablr'pasaad  tbnoKh  Siraatbam  and  WalUnctan 
nanr  Crovaon.  Soma  vritaia  maka  tiM  road  to  Em* 
pass-'d  throu(jh  Tooting.  Mertun,  and  Swell,  nearly  in  the 
line  of  the  present  road.  Beyond  Woodeote  park  it  appears 
to  have  run  over  Mickloluim  dowtH  i  j  Dorking,  and  irum 
thence  by  Ockley.  beyond  which  it  i&  known  as  StoiMt- 
Street  Causeway,  into  Sussex.  Pbssibly  there  was  a  branch 
frura  Dorking  westward,  in  the  diraation  of  Guildford  and  ■ 
Karnham,  into  Uampabire. 

Another  toad  la  aiqqMiaed  to  bava  nn  into  SoasaR  naar 
Bast  Orinstaad.  It  ia  anpipaaad  to  bava  binnabad  fkom  tba 
rood  just  described  near  Croydon ;  but  if  the  opinion  be 
adopted  that  the  road  described  atK)ve  ran  not  by  Croydon, 
but  by  Kwell.  tins  road  mu-.t  lia\e  branched  from  it  much 
nearer  London :  lo  which  case  it  probably  ran  through 
Staaatbam  (which  appeara  to  bava  raoeivad  its  name  fitom 
being  on  n  atioat  or  Roman  loadx  and  fhm  tbanca  aontb 
by  C&dstona  {naar  vhicb  ia  a  pbuM  cnllod  StiMtan,  vitb  tba 
traces  of  an  antient  fortification),  ond  iio  into  Sussex.  Soma 
antiquaries  Hx  Noviomapus  at  MToodeote  near  Croydon. 
It  is  probable  tb  it  '.'n  R  imaii  road  from  Londinium  k> 
Calleva  and  Sorbiodunum  (Silchester  ami  Old  biirum> 
crossed  the  north- western  border  beyond  Stames.  Traces 
of  Roman  buildings  hare  been  found  in  various  places,  as 
at  Aibury  near  GuiUKbrd.  at  Guildford,  where  some  Roman 
briaka  bava  baan  inaairpanKtad  in  tba  cnsda  walls,  at  or 
near  Kingston,  and  on  Walton  baatb.  Wa)ton<on>tho>Hai. 
nortli-eost  of  Dorking. 

It  seems  nioit  likely  that  Surrey  was,  in  the  eariitrr 
period  of  the  IL  I  'liK  l.s,  a  part  o(  tiiu  kin^idom  of  Wossex. 
not,  as  IS  conimoiiiy  >iipposed,  of  Sussex,  it  was  included, 
as  it  appears  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  West  Saxon 
dioease  of  Vfincbostwr;  and  the  earliest  hmtiltties  which 
broke  ont  among  tba  Anglo-Saxou.s,  after  their  settlement 
in  Britaia.  was  the  war  betwean  Ethalbart  of  Kant  and 
Oaalwin  of  Wesaex,  whose  terrhories  tt  is  taasonabla  to 
suppose  were  conterminous.  Addr  I  m  \\y\~..  Wibbandune. 
where  tbe  battle  which  decided  tout  war  was  fought,  and 
which  i$  generally  .Huppo^ed  to  ha»e  been  Wimbled m  m 
Surrey,  was  m  ail  probability  in  the  territorf  of  one  of  tbe 
contending  parties,  and  not  withiu  the  hmitaof  n  tbiid  and 
neutral  slata;  and  aa  Sthalbort  was  tba  agwar,  it  «na 
probabty  m  tiia  tarritoriaa  of  Oanlwin.  In  tba  Iniar  period 
of  the  Heptarchy  it  appears  however  not  to  have  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  territory  immediately  governed  by  the 
We»t-Si\  II  i-m^*,  but  to  have  constituted  a  detached 
priiicipaliiy  yuverned  by  a  sub-regulus  or  dependent  kmg. 
Whether  this  was  llic  case  from  ihc  first  settlement  of  the 
Saxons  is  not  clear:  but  if  a  judgment  may  be  (brtnad 
from  its  name.  '  Suth  rige.'  'the  southern  kingdom,*  wbieh 
is  descriptiv«  of  ita  siinaiton  ralativa  not  to  Wamaai,  aar  lo 
Sussex,  but  ntiiar  to  Middlaaas  and  tba  other  M«iroian 

terntiirios,  it  was  perhaps  detached  from  Wc^m  hy  the 
Meu  iau  kai^a  us  I  hey  ruso  lo  supremacy,  and  by  them 
f«»^tne<l  into  a  separate  state.  Thus  much  i;i  certain,  that  in 
the  middle  partuf  the  seventh  century  it  waa  governed  hy 
Frithewald  as  sub-king,  under  the  supremacy,  not  of  tho 
king  of  Wessex.  but  of  Wulfbaia  of  Hareia,  who  also  con- 
quereil  the  Isle  of  Wi^t,  and  abtainad  tha  snpramacy  over 
Sussex.  From  this  time  Surrey  appaara  to  have  depended 
on  Wesaex  or  Mercia.  as  the  power  of  one  or  tbe  other  pre- 
ponderated. In  A  D.  785,  Cynev  uir,  k i ng  of  Wessex,  was 
killed  at  Meratituiie,  probably  Mertun,  witere  he  was  visit- 
ing a  lady,  by  Cyneheard  biit  kinsman,  a  dependent  pnnce 
whom  he  bad  wished  to  deprive  of  his  principality,  which, 
from  tbe  scene  of  this  eataatrophe,  was  probably  Surrey. 
Cyneheaid  was  alain  naxt  d^Tt  antb  bia  sdtaerenu,  by  iba 
Wait-Sazon  DoUaa.  At  this  tina  than  Surrey  appears  la 
have  been  dependent  on  Wessex ;  but  it  mut>t  soon  sifter  have 
been  detached  from  it,  for  the  inhabitants  are  said  willingly 
lo  liave  subniitlcd  lo  KltI  l  it  (a43  b23),  from  whose  t;overn- 
mcnt  they  had  been  for  some  years  \Mtliheld.  From  tiie 
manner  in  which  the  transaction  is  recorded,  it  Kecmii  likely 
that  Surrey  and  Sussex  had  been  added,  probably  b^  Ceo- 
wulf  of  Mercia,  to  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  which  waa  itself  a 
dapandangr  of  Maraia.  mm  vhiab  tbe  Mereuin  ktnfi  i 
natuidlf  dadra  to  slren0han  at  tbe  expense  of  Wi 

After  the  supremacy  "f  Wi:»5«:ct  had  been  finally  establuhed 
by  iigbert,  i^ent,  in  this  enlarged  extent,  oontmuad  to 
nxiataant 
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On  tlM  death  of  Egbert  {jld.  837)  hit  aoo  Ethelwulf  »uo- 
eeeded  him  aa  kiOK  of  Wassex.  Md  AtbeUUn,  son  of  Etbel- 
vtilC  w  •uli'kiiae  ot  KaoL  Bj  one  or  both  of  tbeae  princes 
tb«  Danet  wn«del)Mited  with  grMt  slausbtor  (  a  8Si)  at 
Aclea  or  Ockley  in  Surrey.  Id  853  th«  uen  of  Surrey 
a»!>i!iu-<l  la  dyr«aai}K  ib«i  Danes  in  the  Isto  of  Thanet;  but 
Icwt  tlieir  Kalilurman,  or  governor,  H  uda,  or  Wada.  who  wos 
ilaiii  u)  the  action.  The  history  of  the  subsequent  period 
obscure.  On  the  death  of  Athelsian  it  appears  tliat 
Klh«lbert,  third  son  of  Ethelwulf.  succeeded  as  sub-king  of 
Kent;  but  when  Ethelwulf  was  dethroned  from  Wessex  by 
his  second  son  Eihelbald.  he  took  tbo  title  of  kins  of  Kent, 
with  a  nominal  supremacy  over  BtlMlMd.  WhotMr  Bihel- 
b«;rt  resinnwl  the  mivorninent  of  Kent  lo  hi>i  father  Ethel- 
wulf, or  shared  U  with  hini,  or  wlieiher  Eiludwulf  liad  no 
more  than  a  nominal  pown  anywhere,  ii  fiot  clear.  On  (he 
deoth  of  Ethelwulf  (a  u.  >■>(>  or  t)57)  Kihelbcrt  njiKUisd  in 
Kmt:  and  on  the  death  ut  Klhelbald  (a.d.  861)  Ethelbert 
succeeded  botk  to  Kent  and  Woaaox.  which  for  several 
rvitrns  roaniiNd  uadcr  tlM  Mino  king.  In  all  these  arrange- 
ments Sumy  MMM  to  have  formod  port  of  iho  kingdoin  of 
Kent. 

In  the  war  of  Ethelred  or  Ethered  I  ,  w  th  !  Danes, 
tbo  king  and  his  brother  Alfred  were  dffcau  d  ai  Mi^re-lune. 
probably  Merton  in  Surrey  (a  d.  871).  and  Eihelred  re<>eivc<i 
a  wouira,  of  which  be  died  soon  after.  In  the  struggle  of 
Atftwd  with  the  Danish  chief^in  Uaslen  or  Hastings,  the 
Danes  were  beaten  by  the  kinf't  onDT  Ot  Farnham  (a.o. 
894).  It  is  po^isihty  to  some  rariod  of  the  struggle  between 
the  Anglo  Saxuns'and  the  DUM  that  OMf  rofOT  the 
couplet  quoted  by  Camdeo : — 

•TW«>i»«rM«MasB 

itriTrT  w«ai>*.  ise  nerrr  »haU. 

Boltnesdals  is  the  valley  under  the  southern  side  of  the  : 
Merth  Downs,  between  them  and  the  greeo  aaiid  hills. 

Sumo  of  the  AnglO'SMeB  king*  were  eomeerated  at 
Kingston  :  Athelatan.  A  D.  9SS.  end  Bthelred  11^  a.d.  979. 
Ii,  ^  J)  ii  ij,  the  .\na:lo  D,ini*h  king  Hardhacnute,or  Har- 
dicaiiult,  <li'»d  throuj;h  excessive  drinking  at  Lambeth. 

It  was  a  lit;  It  Uel'ore  till*  time  that  Alfiod,  son  of  Ethelred 
II.,  was  seized  at  Guildford,  his  eyes  put  out,  and  his  fol- 
lowers luaisacred. 

After  the  CoDqiiwt,  William.  Earl  Warrenne,  a  follower 
snd  ton-in-lotir  or  William  the  Cboqueror,  received  the 

8 rant  of  many  lordships  in  Surrey,  ood  ««•  by  William 
Lofus,  soon  sHer  his  aoceaaion  (a  d.  1087  or  8),  mode  earl 
of  Surrey.  Ou  :jo  extinction  of  the  mule  line,  in  the 
person  of  his  grandson  (a.o.  11-18).  the  earldom  parsed  to 
William  of  Bloi».  »on  of  Kin>;  Stephen,  and  to  Haraelin 
Plantagenet,  natural  brother  of  Ueory  11  .  who  successively 
aaarried  the  heiress  of  the  House  of  Warrenne.  and  in  the 
Ikmily  of  (be  letter,  in  the  niale  line,  it  continued  till  a.d. 
1347.  From  this  line  the  earldom  of  Surrey  paseed  to  the 
f,»milie»  if  Ft!7.-alan  (a.d  1347),  Holland  (aj>.  1397),  FiU- 
alan  ai^ain  ',*..d.  1-lUO),  then,  af^er  a  period  in  which  it  was 
dormant,  to  the  familh  T  M.  vW.ray  (A.n.  1451),  Plantago- 
Del  (AJ>.  1476-7).  and  Howard  (about  Urt1-4),  in  which  last 
family  it  has  remained  ever  since.  It  is  the  second  t'tle  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  is  given  by  courtesy  to  his  eldest 


In  A.OL  mi,  tbeGtentCbavleraod  the  Cberter  of  the 
Foresu  (Maftna  Cherta  and  Cbarta  deFeNSta)«ere  signed 

bv  John  at  Runnymcad,  near  Eghani.  on  the  border  of  this 
county.  By  Henry  111.  the  whole  county,  which  had  been 
gradually  afforested  hy  his  grandfather  Henry  11.  as  a  pari 
of  Windsor  Futest,  was,  with  the  exception  of  Guildlurd 
pork,  disafforested.   Edward  I.  attempted,  but  without  sue- 


eoN.  to  extend  Windsor  Fenet  again  into  the  oooo^.  The 
attempt  «ae  veneaMl  aa  lata  M  tno '^^  v  .. 


 ^  thBoef  OhactaaL,  but 

again  came  to  nolhinff. 

la  the  civtl  war  of  John.  Guildfon^  and  Fembam  castles 
were  taken  by  Louis  of  France  and  the  insurgent  (  u  n-, 
Iti  the  civil  war  of  Henry  III.,  a  b»>dy  of  royal  iswy^, 
retiring  fromTunbrid^e  to  Bristol,  after  the  battle  of  Lewe*. 
A,Ok  lM4t  took  Blecbiogley  castle,  and  routed  a  body  of 
Londoneia  at  Ci^ydon.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  (a.o. 
IS94).  Us  %«ee«li.  Ann  cf  Bobamia,  died  at  Sbene.  now 
RiebmonA    In  the  rebellion  of  9n  Tbomas  WyaU  (a.o. 

155-4),  he  took  prj-,^<j--sii  iti  .So'ithivnrk.  TirTfi  mnrchiiig  to 
Kingston,  forcetl  ,i  p  i.^s^i;''  iiu  T  Lnnjui  lu  to  Middlesex, 
though  llie  bridge  at  Kin^aiuii  had  bn  ii  lirokou  down. 
Queen  £lisabeth  died  at  Eichmoad  (iuo.  i603).  Just 


before  the  civil  war  of  Charles  L,  Lord  Dighy  and  some 
other  Rnyalists,  going  to  Kingston,  gave  m-cuion  to  the 
House  of  Commona.  wito  regarded  the  visit  as  of  a  warlike 
character,  to  peas  some  strong  resolutions,  and  wia  one  of 
tlie  eiroumataneea  which  M  to  Lord  Digby's  impeach- 
ment. In  the  war  itself  the  county  was  devoted  to  the  par- 
1  -III  i;t  iry  cause.  Afler  the  battle  of  Edjje  Hill,  and  the 
ad^iULe  of  ihu  Royali.-Ls  toward  London,  pari  of  the  earl 
of  Es.sex's  army  wa*  polled  at  Kinf^stoii  (a.d.  lf)4i).  Farn- 
ham caslie.  which  was  held  by  the  Hoyahsts,  was  taken 
not  long  afler  by  the  Parliamealarians.  In  the  year  1447 
the  army,  wbicb  was  at  variaaeo  with  the  Parlianent*  vaa 

Earily  quartered  in  ibis  county.  Sl  George's  Pielik,  tieer 
routhwark,  were  the  scene  of  the  rioi.s  occasioned  ^  v  iht; 
struggle  of  Wilkes  a^;aitisl  the  government  tA.u.  i7(ib>,  and 
in  the  same  place  the  Proteiritant  Association  vndor  Laid 
George  Gordon  assembled  (a.o.  1780). 

Surrey  had  at  different  periods  before  the  Reformation 
about  thirty  religious  houses  of  all  kinds.  Of  these  the 
most  eminent  were  (he  abbeys  of  Bermondsey  (Cluniae), 
Chortsoy  (Benedietine).  Merton  (for  regular  canons  of  St. 
Augnstin).  and  Waverley  (Cistercian) ;  and  the  priories  of 
St.  Mary  Ovcry,  Siuithwurk,  and  Newark,  in  ihe  parish  of 
Senrl  near  Guildloid.  for  regular  canons  of  Si.  Auffustin; 
and  .Shene,  now  Ru  lunond,  for  Carthusians.  Tin-  remains 
of  Merlon  abbey  have  been  noticed.  Of  Bermondsey  and 
Chertsey  abbeys,  and  of  Shene  priory,  scarcely  a  fragment  is 
left.  The  prioiy  cburcb  of  St,  Mary  Overy  is  noticed 
elsewhere.  [SonrHWAnn.]  There  are  sone  remains  of 
Wavcrley  abbey,  near  Farnham,  ovorKrown  with  ivy,  and 
extending  in  detached  fiaguieiiU  over  u  surface  of  three  or 
four  acres  :  i hey  comprehend  some  remains  of  the  church, 
refectory,  doriuuory,  and  cloisters.  There  are  some  remains 
of  the  church  of  Newark  priory.  Many  of  the  parish 
churchc<i  in  the  county  are  of  great  antiquity.  Tbe  early 
English  style,  w  hich  was  in  use  in  the  retgns  Rfetiaid  1„ 
John,  Henry  IIL,  and  Edward  I.,  is  prevalent. 

(Manning's  Hhtnry  of  Surrey ;  Beauties  of  England  and 
WaJe^  :  n  ^  1.  ire  and  Phillips's  Outltnes  of  the  (ieotopy  <j/ 
England  and  iVaJes  ;  Greenough's  Geological  Mtip  n  f  hiig- 
lutidanJ  Wales  ;  Priestley's  Naini^itble  Rivers  and  Cunali : 
Rickmao's  Gothic  Architecture :  Lysons's  Km  ironn  qf 
London;  Richard  of  Cirencester ;  Ordnance  Map,  and  yfap 
^JntioU  Brilamt  by  the  Society  fat  the  Diffusion  of  Us» 
fill  KnvwMgo;  Pklgrave's  Mm  mi  A«|frwt  9f 
English  CommonweaUhi  I^gmn^a  SMM  CWMiofo;  Ar* 
tiammtary  Pajitrt,) 

Statistics. 

Piipulation  and  Occupations. — The  population  of  the 
couniy  IS  a^ricullural,  exceot  in  so  far  as  the  borough  of 
Suuthwark  and  the  hundrea  of  East  Brixton  form  an  im- 
portant portiou  of  the  metropolis.  Out  of  44,139  males 
aged  -20  and  upwards  omployea  in  reuil  trade  or  in  bandi« 
crafts  in  1 831,  only  about  a  ttuctliwaro  usidant  in  tba  narta 
of  the  county  beyond  the  Units  of  tiie  borough  and  nun- 

dred  abcv^  jiir-r.^iijimd,  the  nmnlHT  in  the  b.irgugh  being 
10,197,  ku  niu  1^'iiadred  21, aiid  i.il  other  parts, 
comprising  al  i  u;  ti  irteen  out  of  fifteen  parts  of  the  whole 
ar««aof  tbe  county  the  number  was  12,684.  'In  the  vil- 
lages between  Croydon  and  Wandsworth  the  river  Wandle 
is  applied  in  aid  of  calico  hiMMibtng  and  printing  at  Wal> 
hngton.  Mitebam,  and  Marion ;  to  coroer-worla  in  the 
parish  of  WimMadon.  and  to  dveing  at  Wandsworth.  Be- 
sides these  (eollectirely  not  including  more  than  loo  men) 
75  j>otiers  aiiil  \M  a\r!rB  find  employment  at  Baitcri^ea  ;  at 
Farnbani  IS  a  smuii  ii.anufactory  of  lluor-cloth;  at  Hasle- 
mere  of  silk  crape-,  and  Godaiming,  one  of  the  earliest  sta- 
tions of  the  stocking-weaving  machinery,  retains  n  portion 
of  that  manufacture.'  {Census,  1831.)  At  tbe  same  pe- 
riod, of  malca  aged  20  and  upwards,  there  wan  1879  o««tt 
piers  of  bind  employing  labourers ;  Itf  occupiers  not  enr- 
ploying  labourers;  and  16,761  were  agricultural  labourers. 
The  remainder  of  liie  male  population  a^ed  and  upwards 
was  thus di.stnbuti  i|  .  -unplojed  in  manufactures,  2Uh5  ;  in 
retail  trad«»  and  handicrafts,  44,139 ;  rapiiali:^i!>.  hankers, 
and  members  of  the  profewioBS»  14,336;  non-agricultural 
labouiac^  84.978;  doaoastiB  aarfania.  4181 ;  «&er  nulea 
80  and  nywndi,  18^788.  The  nomhor  of  male  sor?- 
anu  under  18  WM  C18I ;  and  Oaiw  wen  t<8d8  ftatala 
serrants.  » 

Ti  L  populatKM  af  tl*  oaanltf  ttlko  lUthnring  iwnod^  wee 
aa  uuder'— 
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M*1m. 

Ti4*l. 

ISOI 

127.138 

141,!^U5 

269,0-13 

1811 

151.811 

172.042 

20-3 

1«21 

189.471 

3tt8b7«7 

398,668 

939 

lfl31 

mMo 

m474 

486,314 

Sff 

18^1 

278.186 

304.427 

«8f.«l8 

19-7 

The  i>apulation  incresMd  313,670  from  1801  to  1«41, 


beiiiu'  11  n  per  cent.  ;  the  increase  for  England  during  th« 
aacnt-  penod  being  /9'9  per  cent.  The  dutaib  of  th«  cenauft 
of  1841  aro  not  yet  fully  publisltod,  bat  the  number  ot  in* 
habited  housea  was  95,376;  uninhabited  3948;  aod  1210 
vere  building. 

The  populatioo,  ito.  «f  «Mb  bindnd  and  li«lOllgl^  m> 
cording  to  the  etMUt  of  1831,  mm  M  Ibllova:— 


■oom. 

OOBOMTlOIca. 

l!UM)Ri;OS, 
BOROCGIIS.  lie. 

InbabtUd. 

FarailM*. 

Baiu' 
i»C. 

10 

II  7 
8 
0 

13 
5 
4 

26 
14 

3 

3 
fi3 
10 

9 

b 

Mb 

htbiud. 

fmployed 
eulliue. 

FUBIIIM 

cluaAy 

la  trade, 
mauutke- 
UllM. 

umI  ban- 

dicnift. 

All  oUirr 
famab* 

BO*  rua- 
piii«d  ia 
the  two 

Ing 
eluwi. 

Halai. 

Fcnala*. 

Malaa 

torliljr 

Etliiii;haui.  .  *  .  •  . 
Tand  ridge 

Wallingtoa  .  •  •  •  . 

Ottildlbrd  (Borough)  . 
Southimrk,  .  d«»  .  * 

Toiolo  

1,504 
4U,bbO 
1.H50 

1,518 
M72 
1.843 

3.693 
2.999 
1.713 
1,583 
4.330 
2.110 
1.251 
630 
13*430 

1,678 
57,U9:i 
2.094 

u  1 

1.649 
1.634 
2.147 

2,963 
3,812 
1,997 
1,782 
4,902 
2,452 
1,465 
760 
t2,33& 

41 
4,003 
66 
7 

75 
29 
41 
111 
144 
62 
38 
346 
56 
36 
1  7 
1.042 

1.042 

2,586 
861 
190 
624 
924 
1.052 
1,352 
619 
1.160 
1,171 
y83 

1,405 
595 
33 
47 

432 
28.267 
630 
72 
443 
458 
746 
809 
1,693 
541 
371 
2.856 
597 
494 

10.843 

204 
26,2-10 
603 
53 
582 
252 
349 
802 
1.600 
296 
240 
1,061 
430 
376 
261 
11,455 

4.523 
112.038 
6,384 

KRI 
nil  1 

3,903 
4.032 
6.259 
7.252 
8.195 
5,43^ 
4.938 

12,120 
6,0'IK 
3.'J0h 
1,961 

44.318 
665 

4,I3S 
133.802 
5,343 

4.145 
4,196 
5,217 
7.266 
9,296 
5.284 
4.443 

12.52  7 
6,021 
3.846 
1.963 

47,183 

8,C6l 
243,isij0 
10.727 

1  AJfi 
1  tO^u 

8,048 
8,228 
10.470 
14.617 

17,491 
10,719 

9,381 
2-1. C47 
12.069 
7.754 
3.924 
91.601 

2.247 
58.438 
2.881 

*•  J 

2.026 
1,94« 
1630 

3,588 
4,474 
2.881 
2,463 
6.219 
3.-iu9 
1.918 
963 
23.208 

80.070 

109.077 

1073 

G.102 

1  .i.n.i: 

1  rj.GlG 

44.814 

230.86« 

2S«,474 

406484 

119.663 

County  BgpeiUM,  Crim,  ^«/— Sana  a^iiended  for  the 
relief  of  tin  poor:  1748^9-60  («niiiiil  Kmnffi},  26.698/.; 
ir  r   ri.744/.;  178S<84<8«  (avangaX  (6,IMiL  TIm  lum 

exper.dud  in 

1801  was  133.874/.,  being  9s.  lid.  for eacli inhabitant. 
1811  ..  217.767     M      13     6  » 
1821  ..  242.921     ..      12     2  » 
1831  ..  266,389     ..       10    10  « 
1841  ..  199,477     «        6  10 

lit  each  of  Ibo  Cillowinf  jma  eodiqg  S3Ui  Uanh*  Um  ax* 
ponditiire  vu  «■  iitid«r :— > 

'  IM,         1086.         I0I7.         ItHti         IMi.  MM. 
£iii,m  £187.896  £151.969  £164,937  £164.227  £169,952 

TIm  oxpMidttnr*  tat  tbo  jpoar  ending  SOtb  liusb,  1834. 
was  it\,SO\L  The  ttevhnf  of^ed  betweon  tl»t  ymir  and 

18*10  araounte^l  to  132,794/.,  ir  ^-er  cent. :  nnraclv.  unier 
the  head  of  relief  and  mamit  nance,  'JI,54'J/.,  or  ij  ]ier 
cent.:  in  suits  ol  la^v,  S;  -.,  51 31/..  or  38  per  cent  ;  end  in 
toiscellaneous  cxpcnM^.  30,0^4/,  nr  51  percent.  Tiio  num- 
ber of  poor-law  unions  is  18,  comprising  143  parishes  and  a 
populattoo  of  427,829,  according  to  UMOMMVaoTlSSl :  there 
ara  7  pariahes  with  a  popaUtion  of  04,324.  «bi«h  are  not  in 
any  union.  The  number  of  paupais  relieved  during  the 
quarter  ending  lA'ly-dar,  184U.  was  32,946  (9706  in-door, 
and  23,24 1  oul  door),  beine  8  percent,  of  the  population, 
ll.e  propi)riion  for  Enj;laiid  beinf;  8"G  per  cent.  Ths  illegi- 
limaie  birlbs  in  lh3o  were  30'J,  or  1  in  40;  in  England 
1  in  20.  The  numbers  atliliati:d  in  !  834-5  were  263  ;  and 
in  1835-6.  158.  Bastard  childtc;i  d  wii  i^eablo  OB  the  poors'- 
rata  in  1036-0, 2082.  or  I  in  234  of  Uw  wbola  population:— 
in  England  I  in  215.  Lnnatiea  and  idiota  ebargaabia  on 
the  same  fund  in  1836,  604.  or  1  in  965;— in  Englan  !  l  iti 
1033.  Projiortion  per  oeiit.  of  persons  roamed  (  n  ihu 
extra-nieti (ipolitan  districts)  under  2;  \tMrs  ui  aut,  in  1840. 
8"5;— 111  Engl  Hid  aiid  Wabo,  9  6  fur  the  twu  sexes. 

The  annual  value  of  real  property  aseeaaed  to  the  property- 
las  in  li>l5.  WPS  1,679.172/.:  and  of  properly  aiaatsed  to 
oaenpiena.  439,322/.  the  proiu  of  tran^  dke.  wtm  aMoaaed 
nt  ItMiJMU-  The  sum  raiMd  for  poor-rate,  county-rale, 
ond  odiar  heal  purposes,  for  Ibo  year  andiox  26lb  March, 
1033.  «M  378,161/.,  lovied  ap  feUova 


On  land      .        .  ^108.447 

Dwalthigwboaaee      .  240lSBO 

Mil!<5,  f^ftnrics,  Sen.   .            .  27,187 

Mauuriai  protiis,  Davigation.  &«.  2.127 


Total  £378,151 

The  amount  expended  was— 

For  the  raliaf  of  ttaa  poor          .  .  £878.370 

In  suits  of  la«v  removal  of  paupers,  Ibo.  •  8.487 

ForoUiar  puipooM  «8«403 


Total  money  expended  £386,440 

Tbo  county  expenditure  in  1834.  ozeluaifa  of  that  for  tlw 
roliof  of  the  poor,      29,872£  diabttrsed  ai  Mlowa:— 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c.  £788 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  and  main- 

tainiDK  prisoners  .  11,603 

Shire-hall  .md  courts  of  justice,  build- 
ing, repairs,  &o,       ...  188 
Lunatic  a»ylum  ...  194 

Prosecution*  •  .  .  .3.102 
Clark  of  the  paaeo  ...  877 
Convwyanee  of  prfionon  bofbie  trial  1.134 
•  Va;xraiits,  apprehending  and  conveying  110 
Coroner       .        .       .        .  461 

PaymenI  of  principal  and  inioioat  of 

debt  6,000 

HiaootltiMoaB     ....  2,400 


Total  £20.672 


The  county-rate  levied  at  different  periods,  and  the  pria 
cipal  disbujtaenenla.  are  shown  in  the  fiillovinff  table 


m. 

mu 

ion. 

IM. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Income  . 

13,70« 

9,589 

21.116 

29.689 

17,018 

Expenditura:— 

Bridges  . 

24. 

068 

969 

710 

767 

Gaols  . 

8,72* 

iOl 

8,874 

3.099 

«M 

rnnonera' 

maintenanee 

SLM2 

1,084 

0,4»0 
0,830 

12,480 

10.041 

PnweentioM 
ConataUea  and 

484 

838 

8,048 

2,041 

tit 

191 

811 

§41 

111 
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The  length  of  strMts  and  highwayi^  and  Ibe 

thereon,  were  as  under  in  1839: — 

Streets  and  roads  repaired  under  local  Mt* 
Turnp.ke  roads  .  ,  , 

Ail  oiiier  bighwATS      •        .  • 


AmoQot  of  ntes  levied  . 
Xxpended  id  lepairt  of  higbwiy* 
law  and  other  expentai 

Total  axi 


are 


Ifiu*. 

96 
289 
1,429 

1.814 
£34,432 


S9S 

Tha  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  1839  was  21 ;  income 
ftooi  tolU,  GU,-283/. ;  from  paristh  compositions,  in  lieu  of 
Haiuie  duty,  105/.;  and  llie  total  income  wus  (il.OOu/..  the 
total  i!\])en(hiure  fiir  the  saniu  year  being  63,5  78/.  The 
assets,  ir.cluditit;  ui  rears  of  income,  amounted  to  7.39'2/. ; 
the  debtft  to -20A8-4U/.  In  1636  the  debt  was  equal  to  2-9 
jcars  of  tha  tODual  ineome ; — tbe  proportion  for  England 
being  4^  yaaia;  tha  proportion  of  nnpaid  interest  to  the 
total  dAt  waa  17  par  oant^  tha  avaraga  fbr  England  being 
Itper  cenL 

In  1839  tlte church-rates  amounted  to  16,5-26/.;  and  4,MI/. 
applicable  to  tbe  same  ubjecis  was  derivL-d  from  other 
aoureea.  In  1832  the  sum  derived  from  '  other  sources' 
ioduded  H'jt^l.  from  estates  and  rent  charges.  The  sum 
a:qpaBded  for  the  pnrpoiaa  of  tha  EatabliabniMit  amouolad 
la  n,77iL  in  1839.  aot  «f  whish  6.812IL  was  aspanded  on 
jcpainof  ohurcbes. 

Crim4 — Number  of  persona  charged  with  criminal  of- 
fences m  tha  aaplannial  panada  andniff  1819«  18«.  1839. 
and  1840:— 

1H13-19.  18£02«.  1827  33.  183440. 
Total  .  .  2,829  3,92d  5,293  6.892 
Awraal  aMfaga    .     4«4     MO     786  984 

Thenumbcrs  committe<1,  convicted,  and  acqilittadiBaaoh 

jrear  from  ISJ4  to  1840  were  m  under: — 


)834. 

Committad  1,049 
Acqohtad  318 

Cmvicted  731 


1836.  1836.  1837.  182>.  M«. 

1,007  984  9A0  898  1.016  988 

339  314  SOS  tSi  873  S66 

675  670  645  666  743  712 

In  1834  tbe  proportion  of  persons  committed,  to  the  total 
population  of  tha  county,  was  I  in  464  ;  and  in  1840,  allow- 
tnK  for  tha  incraaia  of  population,  1  in  about  492 :  sbowiag 
a  atawaifc  which  may  be  partly  atiributad  to  the  most 
makw*  parts  of  the  county  being  com^iad  within  the 
liinits  of  the  metropolitan  police,  over  whieh  also  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Central  Ciiininnl  Court  extends. 

Of  988  criminal  ufTendera  tried  at  tbu  assizes  and  sessions 
in  IS  10,  (here  were  67  charged  with  offences  against  the 
person ;  4i  with  offeooas  against  property  committad  with 
vntaoea;  8S4  (including  888  oases  or  simple  lareany)  with 
•Aaois  agaiiiatMopaity  eoamittcd  without  Tiolenee ;  6 
vitbmalieioaaalmieet against  property;  27  for  forgery  and 
atlorinK  base  coin;  and  i'J  for  variou.s  misdemeanors. 
About  eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  offences  were  those 
sgains;  property  cominitlcd  without  violence;  ami  about 
Cfiy-iiitie  per  cent,  were  cases  of  petty  larceny.  Sentence 
of  death  was  not  recorded  in  a  single  case.  Of  722  offenders 
•onvielad,  1 1  vara  transported  for  Ufa ;  25  for  pariods  vary- 
ing ftaa  10  to  15  yaara;  40  from  7  to  10  yaata;  94  fbr  7 
y»B»' "  waking  in  all  170  offenders  transported;  3  were  im- 
pnamed  for  a  term  exceeding  12  months;  69  for  above 
6  months ;  and  4  19  for  6  months  and  under;  and  31  were 
*hip|ied,  fined,  or  discharged  on  sureties.  Tbe  acquittals 
•ere  26S  in  number ;  in  4  case^  there  was  no  prosecution; 
ia  79  no  bill  was  found;  and  186  persons  were  found  not 
gnillir  an  IriaL  Of  the  total  number  committed.  7^0  were 
"i^aiid  238  famalaa:  887  nmlaa  and  93  females  ooald 
Mither  read  nor  vrita ;  388  malaa  and  132  females  eould 
••d.  or  read  and  write  imperfectly;  125  males  and  IJ  fc- 
ttiles  could  read  and  write  well ;  5  had  received  superior 
■Ditruetion;  and  the  state  of  instruction  of  6  males  and 
1  female  was  not  ascertained.  On  an  average  of  several 
yews  the  proportion  of  unimtructed  criminals  in  tb«  county 
***Mi  par  cast.;  thoaa  inatnietad  139  percent. ;— the 
•vw^of  tha  fonaaa  for  England  and  Wales  being  69-3 

SanngM  Banks.— Then  are  20  of  these  institutions ;  and 
the  number  of  depositor*  and  amount  of  deposits  on  tho 
^|^>b  of  November  in  each  of  .tha  following  years  waa  as 


1833      1S36       1837-      lUM.      J«9.  1840. 
No.  of  deKMttan    Ii,l30     Milia     19aM     21.701     23,31C  a4j843 

Am.  M  iWpMit*  £mx»  *mMi  smsTi  Jttuie»  £y}4. 143  im  eat 


of  tbe  sums  invested  in  1830,  1834,  and 
ISSf^OB  tha  80th  of  November  in  each  year,  was  as  under  :•« 


Not 


•» 


100 
ISO 

»> 


1830. 

■ium.  nrpoiiu. 
7,731  £  lti,<ttl 
*~  101,409 

WO, 7-2 
6-.', 838 
»,9I» 


1834. 


1839. 


3.; 

1.474 

M5 

lat 


I>r<io- 
■ium. 
».730  S 

1,6.19 
65< 

7« 


DepMll*. 
E  6i,;06 
130.228 


Dapo. 


06  14,53t 

m.iSZ  3,1237 


66.664 
41.747 
1I.M3 


(iton.  Dcpcwit,. 

165,  OM 
151.7^3 
86,!<97 

6£,:ijC 
l5,i;o 


Til 
878 


13.389     380.960   16,136     423,434  Z3.3t6  574.ia 

The  deposits  of  160  friendly  socialies,  not  rackonad abova^ 
amounted,  in  1840,  to  21,027/.;  and  11.437A  van  iiivaatfd 
by  161  cliantabla  instittttiona. 

The  Stat*  of  tha  alaativa  ftuchiaa  in  1839-40  ia  iliown  in 

tiic  following  table:— 

Freeholders  of  arery  elass  .  .  4,073 
Copyholdersandeustomary  tenants  291 
Leaiteholders  for  life  or  fbr  a 

'erm   jyj 

50/.  tenants  at  will  .        .        .  |,M7 

Trustees  and  mortgagees        •  43 

SfuaUfled  bv  offices  ...  38 

oint  and  aupUfcata  onaliflaaliotta  88 


W.4IT. 

2,429 
475 


88 
593 
19 
8t 
34 


Total. 

6,5U2 
"66 

660 
1,660 
53 


114 


6,146  3,681 

£(/uca/ion.— Summary  of  the  Returns  made  to 
maatio  1833:— 

Infknt-schools 
Number  of  ebildren  at  snah 
2  to  7  years 

-    Males  |,3gt 
Females  .  l^|f 

1,884 


4.884 


21.970 

16,334 

3,124 


Daily-schools  .  1.803 

Number  of  ebildren  at  such  schoob; 
4  to  14  yemra>-« 
Males  . 
Famalas  . 
8«z  not  speeiSad  . 

Schools  .  1,807 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in> 
struction  •         •  • 

Sundaj-aehoola    .         .  .844 
Nnmbar  of  ehiMren  ataoeh  aehools ; 
i^ftoiB  4  to  15  years:— 

Males       .  . 
Females  . 
Sex  not  specified  , 

The  Schools  establiabad  by 

above  table,  are— - 

Scholar*. 

Infant-schooli  .  •  .  8,  eoniainiQg  818 
Daily-schools  .  .  .  80  .  1,988 
Sunday-Khoala .         .         .      83        .  9,208 

Tha  Mhools  aalablisliad  rinae  1818  an— 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools   .     811.  aontaining  28,51 7 
Sunday-schools  .         .     173        ,  13,936 

libmiea  ««m  nttaehad  to  84  aahaola  in  1833. 

of  Schnolt. 


9,912 
I  0,224 
2.400 


'  By  «Bbaert|iti«n. 

Itmn  M- Nolan. 

N«  h.i  r 

m«-ol  fr 

•1*  and  r«r* 

OH'  »-  t  111  ,r. 

fkhU 

Ian. 

SckU. 

Un. 

Sckk. 

8<lb>lari. 

Infaot  SebuuU 

MlyadMMli 
SWqrlkbool. 

•6 

10 

slsa 

706 

4 

8.786 

».«78 

«» 

833 

953 
1».»12 

36 
101 
88 

8.763 
6.7J» 
1.7» 

Total... 

Ti 

«M 

■.481 

M.au 

ia» 

Tha  ineoma  of  andowed  schocda  la  5547A.  and  a  mm  of 
1049/.  is  applicable  for  educational  puiposaa  in  aalioala  nol 

endowed.    {Chanty  Rej-nrts.) 

Only  two  Sunday-schools  were  returned  from  places 
where  no  other  sohools  existed.  Sixty-one  schools,  attended 
t7«aWal|Mlff^mM8n|}^al|ddai^aalMMta,  Ihk- 
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ing  the  number*  returned  under  daily  instruction  (45,915). 
■nd  Iboee  attending  8uDd»j-«cfaooU  (22.636>,  tke  total 
number  of  children  i$  68,451,  which  mroriy  mooeds  on«- 
ll»lf  of  the  total  number  of  chQdten  between  the  ages  of 
t  and  15.  Tbe  number  of  boardine-MsbooU  waa  182. 
SURT?FY  EARL  OF.  [Howard.] 
SURRuUATE  IS,  according  to  Cowells  'Interpreter,' 
'one  that  is  sub.slituted  or  appoinied  in  ihe  roomuf  another, 
moat  oomiDonly  of  a  bishop  or  a  bishop's  chancellor.' 

Tlw qualifications  rei^uircd  in  penioiM appointed  aa  surro- 
gatM  an  defioed  and  eoforoad  fagr  tba  eanom  of  1C03.  Tha 
mih  eaoon  dhnloraa  that  no  dhancellor,  oomniaBary.  areh- 
deacon,  official,  or  any  pttrson  fcclesiii^tical  juriidic- 

tion,  shall  substitute  any  persim  to  liL-ep  any  court  for  ilu-in 
except  he  be  a  fjravo  minister  and  a  i:riiduate  or  a  licensed 
preacher  and  b«aetict;d,  or  a  batchelor  of  law  or  a  master  of 
arts,  well  quahBed  f^oro  bis  relixion  and  learning,  upon 
pain  of  su»pension  from  ozeeuUon  of  their  offices  during 
three  months  for  each  oAnee.  And  tbe  penon  under- 
taking the  ofBco  without  boing  so  qualified  is  declared  sub- 
ject to  tbe  same  censure.   (Gibs.,  Cod.,  (it.  xliii.,  c.  3.) 

Surrogates  beiiii^  delegated  officers,  ibeir  jurisdiction  of 
course  depend*  ujxin  that  of  tlii;  person  for  wboiu  thev  act. 
l"he  priiii-ipal  duty  however  of  ecclesiastical  surrogates  inuy 
b«  stated  to  consist  of  granting  probates  to  wills,  letters  of 
•dnuislration  to  lbs  oAlcla  of  intestates,  and  marriage 
liconoaa.  Tho  profw pvlbiiiMiico of  tba«o  duiias  is  guarded 
by  partkolar  enaetmentt.  By  the  9Snd  of  the  Onioitt  of 
1603,  surrogate*  of  inferior  courts  allowing  persons  to  be 
vexatiously  proceeded  against  in  their  courts,  respecting  the 
probate  of  wills  which  ought  to  be  proved  in  another  court, 
are  to  be  suspended,  aud  to  pay  the  ognieved  parly  all  ex- 
penses incurred  through  such  proceedings.  By  the  93rd 
eauoQ.  any  turrogate  of  the  Pretogaiive  Court  vexatiou&Iy 
citing  a  person  into  bis  court  on  the  same  pretext  is  to  pay 
the  party  so  eited  his  eoatt,  upon  pain  of  suspension.  (Gibs^ 
CocL.  tit  xxiT.,  c.  4.)  By  the  26  Geo.  II.,  c.  33.  $  7.  every 
surrogate  deputed  by  any  ecclesiastical  judge  who  has  power 
to  grant  licences  of  marriage  is  reijuin  d,  before  ^latitnn; 
any  such  licence,  to  take  an  oulh  before  such  judge  ani!  to 
give  a  bond  of  lUO/.  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocoie  las  the  failii- 
Ail  ezecution  of  his  oAee. 

Snrrogates  are  also  jMnona  npointed  to  •xaooia  the 
offieei  of  judges  in  the  foarta  of  Vice-Admiralty  in  the 
Colonies,  in  the  place  of  il  i'  ri  Lnjlar  judges  of  those  courts. 
Tho  acts  of  »uch  surrogates  have,  by  the  66th  Geo.  ILL, 
c.  b  j,  the  same  efleot  and  charaetef  aa  iheaeia  of  the  re- 
gular judges. 

SURVEYING  is  the  art  of  determining  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  tracu  of  ground,  the  pUuM  of  towoa  and 
siii^lu  houses,  the  counee  of  loada  and  riven^  irith  the 
boondariea  of  estates,  fields.  &e.  A  eurvey  is  accompanied 
hy  arepNMntation  on  paper  of  all  tba  above-mentioned  ob- 
jecUb  and  finquently  bj  a  deliOMtion  of  the  ilopM  of  tlw 


hills,  as  tbe  whole  would  appear  if  projected  on  a  horiaenM 
plane.  When  canals  or  railwaya  an  to  be  executed,  a  iorrey 
of  the  ground  is  combined  with  tne  operations  of  letelling. 

in  order  to  obiam,  besides  a  horizontal  plan,  the  forms  of 
vertical  sections  of  the  grpund  along  the  propoMd  lines,  and 
thus  to  ascertain  the  quantities  of  earth  to  be  removed. 

Ill  maritime  surveyins,  the  forms  of  coast!!,  and  harbours, 
the  entrances  of  rivers,  with  the  positions  of  islands,  rocks, 
and  >rhoals,  are  to  be  determined;  also  the  soundu^  or 
depths  of  water  in  aa  nMnjdiflbient  pteeea  as  poeiiUe 
[SoojtmNaa.] 

Military  turvering  comists  diiefly  in  representing  on 

piiper  the  features  of  a  countrv,  such  as  th»j  roads,  rivers, 
lulls,  and  marshes,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  pofitions which 
!ii  11  cupied  as  fleMs  of  battle  or  as  rjuarters;  and  the 
facilities  which  the  countrv  may  afford  for  the  march  of 
troops  or  the  passage  of  artillery  and  stores. 

For  trigonometrical  survev'n^,  «ee  TRioonoHBTinr. 

Since  the  measurement  of  the  distance  between  two  eb- 
jeets  by  meana  of  a  rod  or  chain  is  very  laborfout  and  inac- 
curate when  that  distance  h  considerable,  partteularly  if  the 
ground  has  many  equalities  of  level,  and  is  much  inter- 
sected by  wallss  hedges,  and  streams  of  water,  it  will  seldom 
be  possible  to  execute  t  <  ■]  ori'inary  survey  by  !*uch 
means  alone,  and  instruments  for  taking  angles  must  be 
employed,  legetliar  «cth  tlw  elnin,  in  tmtj  operation  ef 
importanee. 

If  within  the  tiaet  to  be  enrveyed  time  ohovld  be  a  tnad 

about  haJf  a  mile  in  extent,  and  nearly  strnight  and  level,  so 
tliut  a  line  may  be  accurately  measured  upon  it  by  the 
chain,  andtlint  i r  im  its  extremities  several  remarkable  ob- 
jects, as  churches  ur  mills,  may  be  seen,  it  wiU  be  con- 
venient to  use  such  measured  line  as  a  base,  and  with  a 
theodolite  to  observe  the  angles  contained  between  tlw 
base  and  the  lines  joining  ite  extremities  to  the  diifeiwit 
objects.  Tbe  three  angles  of  each  triangle  formed  by  such 
lines  should  if  possible  be  observed,  in  order  that  by  the 
agreement  of  their  suia  with  180"  the  accuracy  of  tbe  an- 
!{ular  measuremeiiu  may  be  tested;  and  then  the  lengths 
of  the  sides  of  the  iriangl«a  vuftt  dstemuned  by  tlw  rulca 
of  plane  trigonometry. 

Lei  Aii  repreeent  a  base  so  measured  in  a  road;  Md  let 
Ck  Dit  S(  F  be  four  ranarkable  objecu  within  er  hear  the 
honnderiee  of  tbe  tract  to  ba  surveyed ;  tbe  distanoei  AC, 

AD,  &C..  BD.  BC.  &C.  will  be  those  which  should  Ix"  de- 
termined by  computation.  These  lines  may  then  sl  rve  us 
buses,  and  if  from  tlieir  extreiuitics  be  taken  the  angles 
contained  between  them  and  lines  supposed  to  connect 
them  with  any  other  objects,  as  houses  or  remarkable  trees, 
the  positions  and  distances  of  these  objects  may  be  deter" 
mined  by  eompuiation  as  before.  Thus  BC  or  BD  will 
serve  aa  •  bne  by  which  tbe  poiition  of  G  may  be  opm- 
puted. 

It  wiu 


be  ndvatttageous  if  littea  aitppcand  to 
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connect  the  objects  lie  nearly  parallel  to  the  directions  of 
RMtds^  lanes,  streams,  or  hedges*  OD  aeooODt  of  the  facility 
vhieh  will  thereby  be  afiorded  ftir  Ityioff  down  such  roads, 
fccon  tb0  plan.  In  order  that  it  bmt  M  poasible  to  place 
the  theodolite  at  the  angular  poinU  of  the  triangles,  those 
points  should  not  be  precisely  in  ihe  churches,  milU,  or 
tilhet  objecU  whose  positions  are  to  be  (letc>rniiiie<],  but 
should  be  indicated  uy  poles  set  up  near  those  objects,  on 
spots  of  ground  in  »uch  situations  that  each  may  be  vtiiible 
from  the  two  others  which  with  it  constitute  the  intend<xl 
tnangla.  The  pteoe  of  U»e  bttildiog  maf  be  aMNrtetDad  bj 
iis  beerinf  and  dntanoe  from  the  ^9  in  its  vidniQr.  After 
as  many  stations  as  may  be  thought  fit  have  been  deter- 
mined in  thi!  mannur  just  described,  and  the  lengths  of  the 
hue:*  (that  i*,  the  sides  of  the  inanities)  ronneoting  them 
have  been  computed,  the  survey  may  be  completed  by 
actual  aiimeaMmveoii  with  the  ehaiq,  iseadl  triiDgle 
ieparately. 

Pules  kaviaf  been  set  up  at  the  angitihr  peillli  ef  every 
triaoKlat  the  surveyor  and  nis  assiatmt  Ml  Otit  from  anv 
one  of  theee  points,  as  B.and  prooeedinf  eenH  the  erountl, 
measure  the  whole  length  of  anyone  line,  as  RC, leaving 
pickets  in  the  ^ound  in  the  direction  of  the  line  at  or  near 
every  place  where  it  crosses  a  hedne.  as  at  a,  a  stream,  an  at 
6,  a  road,  or  any  other  object  which  is  tu  ba  ininxiuced  m 
the  plan.  Should  it  happen  that  the  line  HC,  or  a:iy  part 
of  it.c<MDeide»  with  the  direction  of  a  road,  offseta,  as  thej  are 
called,  ate  HMenited  perpendicularly  to  the  line,  on  oneor  both 
aidaaof  it,  in  order  to  express  the  distance  from  the  hne  to  the 
aide*  of  the  roud,  or  to  the  hedges  or  walls  along  those  sides ; 
thc>e  ofr»eih  I  which  are  shown  at  c,  d,  and  r)  should  be  mea- 
sured at  the  end  of  every  chain's  length,  and  particularly  at 
every  point  in  the  station  line  oppoaite  to  which  there  is  a 
remarkable  ofaiject,  as  a  house,  a  gate,  or  merely  a  bend  in 
the  dimtioa  of  the  road.  Thus,  when  the  work  is  laid 
dovo  OD  |iaper,  the  pieeiM  lovw  and  hnadth  ef  the  mad 
will  be  expmaed. 

In  like  manner  the  other  side,  AC,  of  the  triangle,  is  to  he 
measured  with  the  chain  ;  pickets  are  to  be  left  iu  the 
grnnnd  at  or  near  ever)  place  where  a  Hi  ream,  as  at  A,  a 
road,  or  a  hedge  crosses  the  side  of  the  triangle  ;  and  ofiseiK, 
as  at  i.  /,  m,  aie  to  he  Measured  fl'om  the  staimn-lino  lu  and 
aeniaa  socb  bonndaiiae  aa  may  be  nearly  parallel  to  any  part 
ef  its  direetion.  The  tike  pro  etas  ia  to  be  followed  on  each 
side  of  every  triangle :  the  measured  lengths  of  the  sides  of 
each  tnanifle  should  then  be  compared  with  the  computed 
lengths  ;  and  if  the  difference  is  not  oonsiderabU'  i  he  work 
jnay  ho  considered  as  having  been  performed  wiUiiuffiauwt 
accuracy;  otherwise  the  operations  must  be  repeated,  in 
order  thst  the  Source  of  the  error  may  be  detected. 

i  <  arrjren  Ibemrk  in  the  interior  of  aoj  triangle,  as 
▲BF.  theoamfot,  when  it  ia  »o>sible.  maauraa  with  the 
chain  the  diteot  diitanea  from  the  picket*  in  one  aide  of  the 
triangle  to  the  pickets  in  another  side,  as  uv,  ftq :  and  since 
these  pickets  are  supposed  to  have  lieeii  placed  near  the  in- 
tersections of  I"  LMilary-lmes  (roaU,  siii  anis,  or  hedges) 
with  the  sides  of  ihe  inaugle,  the  line»  la»i  measured  will, 
at  least  in  part  ot  their  length,  coincide  with  or  be  parallel 
to  some  of  the  boundaries  in  the  interior  of  Ibe  triangle ; 
and  ibe  precise  figures  of  such  boWkdariaa  will  be  deter- 
mined  as  before  bf  oAala  Awn  the  maaanied  Una  to  ad  the 
principal  bends.  The  laogib  of  eaeh  of  these  leeondary 
station  line*  may  be  obtained  by  trigonnmi  fry  stncf  the 
line  is  the  base  of  a  secondary  Inungle  ot  the  two 

sides  are  known,  being  measured  parts  of  t»  ^i  li -,  of  the 
principal  triangle,  and  tlie  angle  included  between  those 
tidea  has  been  found  by  the  theodolile;  therefore  the  mea- 
aoied  length  of  thia  line,«n  bein|  eoppuad  with  the  eoin< 
pnted  leoKth.  wOl  albrd  an  additwual  laat  ef  Ihe  aaeuracy 
of  the  work. 

In  measuring  these  secondary  lines  within  each  principal 
trianKie.  pickets  must,  as  iji  1'  r.-,  Ix  <rh  m  ilic  i>Toundinlhe 
direction  of  the  line,  at  or  near  placet,  as  ut  r,  where  hedges, 
walls,  &c  cru«s  the  line  ;  and  from  one  of  these  pickets,  r, 
to  another,  as  t,  lines  arc  afterwards  to  be  measurad  (these 
being  as  muca  as  possible  in  or  near  the  diiectioD  of  other 
,  tUi  at  Jaogth  the  whole  iBtaciar  of  eaoh  prin- 


hotmdanaa}, 

eipa!  trlan^  will  ham  been  divided  into  aevenl  aeoondary 

trianirle-^.  nil  the  sides  of  which  have  hevn  mca-^nreil.  Tin  "(f 
Sides,  tjv  [iieans  of  the  offsets  which  iiave  been  measured 
from  t;L>'[ii.  <lf'>Trri.ii(' ifio  h i. r.~- <>^  nil  the  iMtanland arti- 
fioial  bouodanes  witliin  the  tract  of  ground. 
The  aitontitM  af  the  biiildii«i     alie  jtaHnwiiiwI  hf 


offsets  from  the  station-lines  nearest  to  them '  tie  ground- 
plant  of  the  mora  oonnderable  ediOoes,  aa  ehnrcbea  and 
maodoaa.  tie  meaamedt  and  the  diiactioni  of  their  ftont* 
with  leapest  le  the  auridtan  aie  laeeriaioed  by  •  eoanaia 
orotherwiae. 

When  rivers  or  roads  have  many  abrupt  and  deep  bend.s, 
the  determination  of  their  forms  by  means  of  olfaets  from 
the  atation-lincs  may  become  impracticable;  and  then  a 
separate  survey  of  auoh  details  must  be  made  bv  mcaoa  of 
the  compass,  the  eiieaainmniilor.oi'  the  theodolite.  [Ttuih 
ooi.rni.J  The  aaine  BOBiia  noal  he  eaployed  fimr  the  mmv 
of  a  MB  coaat.  when  the  operation  ia  to  be  performed  on 
land;  and  it  may  often  he  advantaKeou<i  to  dciermine  in 
like  manner  the  forms  of  the  hedges,  walls,  &c.  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  tract  which  is  to  be  j-virveyed.  Ground  covered 
with  wood  must  be  surveyed  by  going  quite  round  it ;  poles 
beintf  set  up  at  remarkable  bends  on  the  contour,  the  dis- 
tances between  them  are  measuied  with  the  chain,  and  the 
hearings  of  the  sevatnl  linea  ftem  the  meridian  are  ebaerved 
with  the  theodolite 

In  order  to  explain  the  process  of  surveying  with  the 
theodolite  by  the  method  which  is  commonly  called  that  of 
the  •  hack-angle,'  and  which  is  now  almost  constantly 
adopted,  let  it  he  required  to  determine  the  outline 
UKCLBA.  which  may  represent  the  contour  of  a  wood,  or 
of  which  part  may  coincide  with  the  course  of  a  road  or 
river.  The  instrument  ma*  be  aat  tip  at  H,  vhleh  imj  be 
supposed  to  be  the  first  ataibm ;  and  let  the  Ime  nr  at  each 
of  thealations  H,  K,  C,  See  represent  the  po>ition  of  the 
naadle  or  of  the  magnetic  meridian  at  the  station  :  al>o  let 
the  instrument  be  adjusted  so  that  the  zero  point  of  the 
horisonlal  limb  may  be  under  the  point  n  (the  north  point 
of  the  needle),  or  the  zero  of  the  dejjrces  in  the  compass  hux 
may  be  in  coincidence  with  n;  and  let  K  be  the  second 
station.  Turn  the  upper  horizontal  plate  with  the  tele- 
ioone  liU  the  ot^aot-gloM  of  the  laliar  it  directed  to  K.  and 
nake  the  mteraBOtfam  of  the  wlrea  appear  to  coincide  with 
the  object  at  that  station  :  then  the  tndex  of  the  vernier 
will  be  at  some  (graduation  on  the  lower  horiitontal  plale,  as 
at  X,  and  the  angle  «HK  is  thni  \'.  Ik  i  is  uh«.iTved  :  sup- 
pose It  to  be  64°,  reckoning'  from  ihe  norih  towards  the  east, 
which  ani<le  is  usually  represented  by  N.  54"  E.  fN.  B, 
Previously  to  directing  the  object-glass'  to  K,  it  miriil  have 
been  directed  to  an^  other  visible  obiecia,  aa  P  or  D,  whoaa 
postkioDs  it  niBht  be  reqainid  to  detemihie  bjr  flMana  of 
their  bearfngi  from  the  meridian  line.] 

il;c  ThuKfl'ilit.'  \ic  r..<\\  removed  to  K,  a  staff  being 
piauted  in  iiie  gtuuinl  ai  li  :  turn  the  whole  instrument 
round  on  its  vertical  axis  (the  index  of  the  vernier  remain- 
ing at  the  graduation  N.  &4"  £>  till  the  object-glass  of  the 
telescope  is  directed  to  H,  and  the  intersection  of  the  wiiea 
appears  to  ooinoide  with  the  ataff  tbaie^  Then,  if  the  fsv- 
roer  angle  wen  eorreetlf  token,  and  no  nnveroant  of  the 
horixonlal  platet  on  one  another  have  taken  place,  the  south 
point  »of  the  needle  will  he  over  ihe  tero  of  the  gradua- 
tions on  the  lower  p!:it'--.  11  ^'.^.!  f  inncide  with  Linj  /.ero  i)t 
the  dec;rem  in  the  cumpass-box  ;  and  this  ciicumslaiu'e  will 
be  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work,  all  tlie  meridian 
lines  m.  n$,  being  supposed  to  be  parallel  to  on»  another. 

Now  turn  the  upper  horizontal  plale  with  the  tdeseopc^ 
till  the  olgeeuglaaa  of  the  latter  ia  directed  to  C.  and  the 
hilerseetton  of  the  wires  appears  to  eofneide  with  the  object 
there:  the  totosc-ope  in  moving  from  ihn  pi)>iiion  KM  to 
the  position  KC  having  passed  over  and  beyond  *;  and  the 
index  of  tho  Termor  hein^  supposed  to  be  at  y,  the  number 
of  the  graduation,  these  being  read  from  t  in  the  direction 
tny,  will  be  greater  than  ISO  :  let  it  be  256  (or  l8b°-|-*6'); 
in  that  case  tho  observed  angle  is  N.  7S*  B„  and  it  eK" 
presses  the  bearing  of  the  line  KC  fion  the  meridian  nKf, 
or  from  the  meridian  nHs.  If  the  telescope  hi  tnoving 
from  KH  should  be  directed  to  an  object  at  E,  then,  the 
index  of  the  vernier  being  supposed  to  be  at  s,  the  number 
of  the  graduation  will  he  less  than  180:  let  it  be  UO  (or 
180*'-;u"j;  in  that  case  tho  observed  angle  is  N.  7^W^ 
and  it  express  tlie  bearing  of  the  line  KB  from  the  OMri- 
dian  nKt  or  rHs. 

Let  the  theodolite  heiwMMwd  to  C  aalaff  b^g  left  at 
K,  and  turn  the  whole  hwtnamit.  Ihe  index  «f  the  vernier 
rcrnaininf,'  at  N  7r,"  K  ,  till  the  otfleot-glass  of  the  telescope 
IS  directed  to  K  ar.  1  ihe  intersoetion  of  the  wires  appears  to 
coincide  v  ili  tin  -injT  il  cr,  then  the  point  n  of  the  needle 
abould  lie  over  the  sero  of  the  graduations.  Now  turn  tbe 
nnner  hflriaontal  plat*  tiU  the  oUealnglaaa  ef  the  taktaaipe 
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is  dtiected  to  L,  and  the  intersection  of  the  wirc«  appears  to 
soinctde  with  the  object  there:  then  the  telescope,  in  turn- 
ing from  tbe  poeitioti  CK  to  OL,  j^MNUg  ov«r  and  beyond  t, 
iu  number  of  the  graduation  oouMrid«it  vilh  tba  index  ut 
th«  mnier  wiU  (mackoniog  Amb  sw»  at «)  Im  1«m  Uma 
180;  lat  it  lie  133*:  in  that  ease  tbe  obaervad  angl*  if 
N.  lay  E..  or  5^  17°  E.,  and  it  expresjies  the  bearing  of  the 
line  CL  from  liio  meridjun  nds  or  wH«.  If  the  tclescopo 
siiould  not  pa.Hs  beyond  «,  and  should  be  in  the  poaii:  :i  (  P, 
for  example,  the  number  of  tlie  irraduatiun.  reckoned  from 
H.  wQl  be  greater  than  180;  let  it  Ue  'Jor,.  or  180"+ 26°:  in 
that  em  tbe  eliaerrad  angle  ia  8.  W  or  N.  206°  or 
N.  154*  W.,  and  it  axnraaaea  tba  bearing  of  tba  lina  CP 
from  nCs  or  nH«.  In  this  manner  the  prucew  of  tbe  survey 

14  continued  to  the  end  of  the  road,  or  liU,  having  passed 
completely  round  lite  wood,  Iba  initruBant  Ntumi  taH, 
from  whence  tt  set  out. 

As,  from  local  attractions  ur  other  causes,  the  polarity  of 
the  needle  may  not  be  constant,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  Han  naedn  should,  when  the  telescope  is  directed  back 
to  a  jiiaeading  tlation»  l)0  aiaetly  coincident  with  the  uorth 
and  flootli  lino  in  the  oomp«KS-box ;  yet  a  near  approach  to 
such  coinculenco  will  servo  to  detect  the  existence  of  con- 
sidcrnble  errurni  in  the  observed  aii^'lcs ;  and  a  complete 
veriRcation  of  the  whole  series  of  operations  wiU  be  obtained, 
abould  the  observed  bearing  of  Jti  from  the  tneridian  hue 
siAtat  ^0  last  station  A,  that  \^  tbe  angle  nAH,  be  found 
to  igiao  with  the  obaerved  hewrinf  of  A  froaa  the  raeridian 
line  itHf  at  the  fint  itation  H.  When  this  agreement 
takes  place  tbe  work  is  said  to  close  accurately. 

The  survey  of  a  road  or  an  enclosure,  by  following  the 
course  of  the  former,  or  the  coniiiur  ul  the  latter,  in  ;y  bu 
performed  by  simply  ob^urvinK  with  a  surveying-cymi  ass 
or  a  circumferentor  the  bearings  of  the  several  station-lines 
fnxD  the  magiiatia  merfdiatt,  and  measuring  their  lengtha; 
and  one  of  taoia  iaettumenta  ia  generally  ampioyed  when 
great  aoeuracy  is  not  required. 

The  plane  table,  which  is  alio  occasionally  employed  for 
surveying  ground,  is  a  square  board  fitted  upon  a  iripod- 
stand  and  furniitlied  with  a  compass  and  with  an  ulidud^,  or 
ruler  earrying  '  8ifi;ht8'  at  the  extremities.  l>rawing>paper 

15  made  fast  to  tbe  board  or  table,  and  the  iostrttmant  bewg 
iot  ap  at  any  part  of  the  ground  whieh  may  bo  tboogfat  con- 
venient, a  point  ia  narked  on  tba  paper  lo  w|jBwont  tba 
place.  The  alidade  is  tiext  tamed  about  that  point,  so  that 
the  line  of  the  si -hi-  nuv  be  direcied  tn.  nny  remarkable 
olijecis  whose  siiu^iiou^  am  to  be  dete^  luiaL-i,!,  and  lines  are 
drawn  by  the  edj^e  of  the  ruler  in  its  several  posiiions  ;  then 
the  distance  from  the  inslrumeiU  to  some  one  of  those 
objects  being  measured,  and  laid  down  on  its  line  of  direc- 
tion by  a  convenient  scale,  tbe  place  of  that  olgect  on  the 
imper  is  obtained.  The  uble  is  ifien  removed  to  that  object, 
and  fixed  by  the  needle  in  the  oompass-box.  so  that  its 
edges  may  be  parallel  to  their  former  posiiions;  that  is,  till 
the  alidade  placed  on  the  line  joining  the  places  of  the  two 
objects  on  the  paper  is  in  a  direction  tending  to  the  former 
place  of  the  instrument.  In  this  position,  the  alidade  being 
turned  about  the  point  which  represents  the  actual  place  of 
the  instrument  on  the  ground,  liow  are  drawn  as  befbre 
along  the  edge  of  the  ruler*  towards  the  laverel  oiyecu 
whieb  bad  been  obaerved  at  the  preoedtl^  ataiion:  tba  in- 
tersections of  these  lines  with  the  uthen  viildaiamina  the 

places  of  tbe  objects  on  tbo  paper. 

Tbu  lent;ih  ofcvi  is  lii;u  which  is  to  be  measured  must 
be  obtaioed  in  a  direcliuu  parallel  lo  the  horizon  between 
ill  aKtlaaftiw;  and  the  determination  at  tUa  length  is 
genor^j  a  work  of  considerable  diffionlty  an  aeooant  of  tbe 
ineauaiitiaa  of  the  ground. 

Where  great  precision  is  required,  it  would  be  proper  that 
the  direction  of  the  line  to  be  measured  should  be  indicated 
by  pickets  previously  planted  at  intervals  alonp  it,  a  '  id 
may  be  streich«Hl  tight  between  the  two  &r^t  pickets,  und 
the  measurement  may  be  performed  by  means  of  a  gruiluated 
deel-rod  IS  or  20  feet  in  length,  which  shouUl  be  applied 
ooeeeeuealy  to  the  cord,  the  place  of  each  extremity  of  the 
rod  being  marked  by  a  pin  piaoaad  into  tba  oonL  But  when 
the  ground  is  neerlv  level,  a  neaatn^'n^-^iaia  [Chain]  is 
laid  upon  the  grouna  itself  in  the  rlncrtum  of  the  line  to  be 
measured,  the  Imdio^  man  presst:^^'  i  i  >  the  ground,  at  iho 
end  of  each  chain's  lenglli,  an  irnii  \ni\,  ',\liii;h  Ifcing  taken 
up  by  tbe  person  who  follows,  the  number  of  pins  so  taken 
upaerVM  to  show  the  number  of  chains  in  the  UOgth  of  the 
lina  naiemed.   In  aaeending  or  deeeeodiai  any  gantla 


elevation  of  the  |;round,  the  chain  should  be  held  up  at  the 
lower  end  till  it  is  in  a  horisontal  position,  as  nearly  as  tbe 
chain-holder  can  estimate  it;  and  a  plummet  being  sus- 
pended from  that  extiamity  aa  at  to  touch  tbe  ground  verti> 
cally  under  it,  tbo  aowaiaiBet  tbuaobtainad  m  iji  RMMval 
•vffloiently  near  tbe  required  horinntal  length  of  the  line. 
When  the  si  iru'  if  tlu-  jrniui.i!  i-;  too  Rreat  to  admit  of  this 
simple  melliud  ue.u^  pui  hi  prucliue,  the  cliaia  iim^t  be 
stretched  on  the  ground,  and  tlien  the  angle  at  which  it  is 
incitned  to  the  honton  beint^  found  by  some  instrument  (a 
small  spirit-level  furnished  vtith  a  graduated  arcX  tbe  hori- 
xonial  valiw  of  the  chain's  lengUi  must  be  oMnpoted.  And 
if,  at  the  eema  time,  the  vertical  height  of  one  and  of  tba 
chain  above  the  other  be  also  computed,  there  will  be 
afforded  sufficient  data  for  determining  on  paper  the  form 
of  a  vertical  sectioo  of  tbo  ground  in  tba  oiraetian  of  tba 
measured  line. 

Where  the  riso  or  fall  of  tbe  ground  is  considerable,  the 
operation  will  be  most  conveniently  and  accurately^  per- 
formed by  tbe  use  of  a  theodolite ;  for  thia  porpoae  piekola 
should  bo  sot  up  in  the  ground,  ia  the  direetion  of  the  lina 
to  be  measured,  at  every  place  where  a  change  oocura  ia  tba 
inclination  of  the  ground  to  the  horizon,  and  markamade 
on  them  at  heighlii  above  the  ground  equal  to  that  of  the 
telescope  belonging  to  tbe  theodolite  ;  then,  while  the  chain- 
men  are  employed  in  measuring  the  length  of  the  line  on 
the  ground,  the  surveyor  lakes  the  angular  elevations  or 
depraaaiona  of  tba  mariu  on  tbe  piekats,  with  taapeet  to  the 
horixon.  Prom  the  data  thna  obtained  ibe  boriaontat  die- 
tanccs  between  points  uf  ground,  and  the  fmsitions  uf  the 
points  above  or  below  any  assumed  hoi  t^utital  plane,  can  be 
i  omputed.  In  order  to  save  the  trouble  of  making  trigone- 
metrical  compulations,  llie  vertical  arch  of  the  theodolite 
usually  carries  two  series  of  graduations,  from  which,  by 
inspection,  when  the  teleseope  ia  dtreeled  to  an  object,  the 
portion  of  the  measured  line  wbieb  ebould  be  sublructud 
from  it  in  order  lo  reduce  it  to  tbe  corretpondine  itorisoMal 
length  may  be  found ;  and  also  ihe  portion  af  tbM  bariioa^ 
tal  length  ta  vhiah  tba  variieaL  height  or  dqpre«ian  ia 

equal. 

This  method  may  be  conveniently  put  in  practice  when  it 
is  required  to  exhibit  sections  uf  the  ground,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  guiding  the  civil  anginear  in  the  choice  of  a  line  for  a  road 
or  eenal;  tba  great  aceuraay  with  which  the  section  might 
ba  determined  by  a  spirit-lrral  not  being  requisite.  Ilia 
now  the  practice  to  represenl  on  a  plan  of  tbe  ground  a 
vertical  section  in  thir  direction  of  a  proposed  line  of  road, 
for  the  puipo!«e  of  ^l^  a  14^  ilii'  depths  to  wliirli  the  excava- 
tions are  to  be  <»rned,  and  the  heights  to  whicli  tbe  em- 
bankments are  to  be  raised:  a  strong  line,  as  a',  t/,  if, 
representing  the  aurfitee  of  the  proposed  rt>ad :  on  one  aide 
of  this  linob  aa  at  a*V  d",  are  shown  the  profiles  of  tita 
lequiaita  excavation;  and  on  theatber  aide,  as  at  6",  atw 
shown  theprofllea  of  theembankmenta:  both  the  beighta 
and  depths  heina;  determined  with  relation  to  llie  surface  of 
the  road.    This  method  wa*  first  propost-fl  by  Mi.  Macneil. 

The  principal  and  secondary  statmn-lini's  CL^nslilute  a  tri- 
angulatioii  on  the  ]>lan  oi  the  ground  :  and  when  the  lengths 
of  these  lines  have  been  asceruiine<l  by  admeusureroent,  the 
■uperftoee  uf  the  whole  traek  may  be  found  by  the  rulaeof 
menauiation.  Tbe  area  of  eadi  triangle  altould  ba  calcni- 
laled  separately  from  the  measured  lengths  of  the  lines, 
and  the  several  reiulis  added  logeilier,  il  al,  the  triangles 
lie  within  the  giw  r  1)  lundunes  of  llie  tract  ■  should  any  of 
them  lis  on  the  exioiiur  of  the  boundary,  ihe  areas  must  of 
course  be  subtracted.  But  as  the  boundaries  uf  the  several 
fiekla,  to.  aeldom  coincide  exactly  with  the  statwn- lines, 
offsoli  mail  have  been  measured  from  every  such  line  to 
each  remarkable  bend  in  the  nearest  boundary ;  and  ba* 
tween  the  station-line,  the  boundary,  and  every  two  oUbels 
from  t!iL  f  :  1:11  I,  ilirre  exists  a  stn all  trapezoid,  whose  area 
must  be  computed  separately,  and  eiiher  subtracted  from 
■  or  added  to  the  areas  of  the  triangles  forme<l  by  the  measured 
station-lines,  according  as  u  1m»  wiibia  or  on  tiie  exterior 
of  those  triaaglaa. 

The  accurate  method  jnttdeieribad  is  not  alvaji  put  ia 
practice  by  surveyors.   When  the  boondariea  of  a  field  or 
tract  of  ground  have  mimprn  i>;  smnll  bend?,  a  straight  line 
is  sometimes  drawn  ihruu)^li  poriions  of  the  boundary  in 
]  such  a  manner  that  the  small  areas  on  tbe  exterior  of  the 
'  lino  shall  be  oqual  to  lboi>e  which  fail  in  ihe  uit«riur,  this 
j  equality  being  estimated  bv  the  eye :  the  complex  ^ure  o, 
the  contour  hno  it  thue  reduced  to  one  more  aimple ;  and 
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tii«  liisia  of  the  field  nr  tract  ihon  conaputed.  For  this 
parpoM  oritu  r  the  plan  U divided  into  tu  >  <>i  id  tre  triangle^, 
or  by  a  geometrical  construction  the  whole  irregular  figure 
is  rod  ured  to  one  triangle  of  equal  magnitude,  and  in  either 
eaie  the  lengths  of  tM  niiea  Mv  measured  by  the  aeale  of 
theplan. 

When  a  road,  rinr.  or  ray  iNMindary^liiia  is  aurveyed 
with  the  theodolite  and  ehaiD.  the  tuoceuire  operations  are 

regislered  in  a  bookacfwrding  to  a  particular  form,  by  which 
a  person  without  any  know!wl)^o  i)f  tho  ground  may  l^t-  en- 
ahlerl  with  fuci'.ity  to  lay  the  \\ork  down  on  paper.  Tins  is 
called  the  '  Field-Bonk,'  ami  tho  manner  of  entering  in  it 
thvMiies  of  operations  will  be  best  explained  by  means  of 
an  exMapia^  Let  G.  Q.  B,  D,  be  the  phneipal  beoda  in  the 
direetion  ef  a  road,  and  the  ttathmt  at  whieb.  in  aueeeMion, 
the  theodolite  is  plared  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
bearings  of  the  several  lines  G  Q.  K,  and  R  D,  fruiu 
the  magnetie  meridiea  ftanog  tbrowgh  the  fliat  sta- 
tion 6. 

At  G  let  the  bearing  of  tho  objeet,  or  nark  tot  up  at  Q, 
he  obaerved;  let  the  line  G  Q  be  measured  with  the  chain, 
end  let  ofieta  he  measured  perpendicularly  to  that  line  up 
to  w»f  remarkable  points  near  it.  At  Q  let  the  bearing  ofa 
staff  at  R  be  obaerved ;  also  let  the  length  of  Q  R,  and  of 
several  ofTseti;  fruia  it  at  n  UMikable  points  towards  the 
right  and  left  iiand  aion^  Uiai  part  of  the  road,  ho  mea- 
sured. A^ain  at  R  let  the  bearins;  of  the  slaft"  at  D  be  i  b- 
»erved ;  let  also  the  length  of  R  D.  and  of  vanous  offsets 
alonz  that  line,  he  measured :  and  let  it  be  supposed  that 
the  ukB  proeeas  ia  eontinued  aa  for  as  may  be  required. 

Baeh  page  of  (he  Sold-hook  ia  then  dimod,  oa  Mow,  into 
three  columns  by  two  parallel  lines  drawn  down  the  page : 
and  begmning^^  at  the  bottom  of  ihe  column,  the  several 
bear  ii^;-.  i  I  ol  j>  ets,  tho  iengiiisof  the  slalioii-lincs,  and  the 
several  oftsels  irom  tho&c  line!i  are  in!>erled,  in  order,  ascend- 
ing towards  the  top  of  the  pa>;e.  the  offsets  being  placed  on 
the  right  or  left  hand  of  the  middle  column,  conformahly  to 
their  positions  with  respect  to  (be  station-line  to  which  Ihey 
baloiif.  And  it  is  on  this  aeoount  that  the  several  entries 
are  made  in  sueeession  fh>m  the  bottom  upwards.  The 
distances  in  the  middle  column  hetweer,  'Sie  r^atirns  G  and 
Q  are  reckoned  from  G;  those  between  Q  uu  1  R  are  reck- 
oned from  Q.  und  so  on,  each  number  m  that  column  ex- 
pressing the  distance  up  to  the  place  in  the  station-line 
where  theoflitet  whose  length  is  given  immediately  on  the 
right  or  left  hand  of  the  number  was  taken.  When  it  is 
required  -to  determine  hy  obaerved  bearings  the  position  of 
any  object,  aa  X  at  a  diatance  from  the  road,  those  bear- 
ings are  alto  inserted  in  the  fleld-book  at  the  stations,  as  Q 
a  J  1  \l.  where  they  were  observed,  and  immediately  m  li  i 
the  bearing  of  the  next  forward  station.  The  mark  G  >^ 
ntMlly  pnt  to  tiffdijf  Itaa  ward  'station.* 

Form  <{f  the  Field-Book. 
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The  term  'plotting'  i»  applied  tn  liio  pratcis  of  laying 
(1  vvu  on  paper  the  plan  of  the  ground  which  has  been  sur- 
veyed. If  ihe  survey  has  been  performed  by  the  chain  only, 
the  several  station-lines  constitute  the  aides  of  trianfflea  ox- 
tending  over  the  whole  of  the  gjroond ;  the  lengtha  of  tboee 
sides  are  determined  by  sdmsaatirement,  and  in  plaeoa 
where  they  do  not  coincide  with  ttie  roads,  hedges.  &c., 
offiwits  are  measured  from  the  sides  to  the  principal  bends 
in  those  boundaries.  In  order  to  '  plot '  the  survey  in  this 
ease,  a  proper  scale  of  graduations,  usually  representinif 
■  cimins'  and  '  links,'  is  chosen,  and  the  length  of  one  of  the 
station-lines  taken  from  tlie  scale  being  laid  down  on  the 
])a|)er  as  a  base,  from  the  two  extremities  of  it 
with  distanoss  (taken  ftou  the  scale)  equal  to  the  i 
lengths  of  the  two  sidea,  which  with  the  base  form  the 
first  lriani,'le,  arcs  are  described  to  intersect  one  another; 
th).s  iiiteisectidti  beinj;  juined  to  the  extremities  of  the  base 
by  lines,  the  fiist  Inati^'le  is  constructed  Each  side  i  f  lins 
triangle  is  then  uiicd  m  a  base  on  which  another  triangle  is 
constructed  with  lines  taken  from  the  scale  equal  to  the 
measured  lcn(;ths  of  the  sides,  and  so  on.  After  the  tri> 
angulation  is  thus  formed,  the  offsets  are  laid  down  from 
them._  This  part  of  tlte  proeesa  is  accomplished  by  setting 
out  with  com  paiises  upon  each  station-line,  from  one  of  its 
extremities,  the  several  diatances  I  taken  from  the  scale)  of 
the  poiiiU  al  which  the  offsets  were  measured,  drawing 
line*  perpendicularly  tu  the  stuiion-lino  at  tbcso  points,  and 
on  them  placini;.  from  the  scale,  the  measured  ienittbs  of  the 
>  iV  ,  i^  lines  ioinmg  the  extremities  of  these  offset  lines, 
eiibct  drawn  by  band  or  with  a  ralei^  will  raprssant  tha 
lines  of  roads,  the  boundaries  of  fields,  and  the  tBiow  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  laying  down  the  offsets 
from  the  atation-linea,  the  surveyor  is  usually  provided  with 
ivory  scales  ^radualeil  to  represent  chain»  and  links  on  the 
ed^'es;  by  laying  an  edge  of  such  scale  a  I  on  (he  station - 
line,  with  the  zero  of  the  graduations  at  one  end,  the  several 
distances  of  the  offset-lines  from  that  extremity  can  be 
marked  on  the  line  in  succession :  the  scale  may  then  be 
applied  to  each  offset-line,  and  the  meaanred  antant  narked 
by  means  of  the  i^radastions. 

Hi:ti  l  It  II-  [  il,  ^  u  i'  frequently  made  with  graduntrrns 
uluiiK  toe  edges,  and  svuh  a  short  scale,  also  t^radunu  i  un 
an  edge,  which  is  disposed  at  rit:ht  an;;!-  s  w,  ilie  li  i.^ili  of 
the  principal  scale,  and  is  capable  of  being  moved  to  any 
part  of  that  scale  by  having  one  of  its  extremities  cut  so  as 
to  slide  in  a  groove  formed  in  (he  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  scale.  iThe  perpendicular  scale  is  moved  along  the 
principal  scale  to  the  graduation  which  deootea  tlie  (dace 
of  the  efllwC,  and  the  length  of  the  latter  is  then,  marked  by 
the  graduations  on  the  perpendicular  scale.  Since  the 
off^ets  frequently  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  sialion-hne,  the 
Zero  of  the  graduations  on  the  perpcndiculai  ^^  u[L'  muv  be 
at  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  principal  acale, 
which  ia  then  placed,  not  in  coincidence  with  the  ataliOB 
line,  but  parallel  to  it  at  such  a  dislaoea  that  the  aim  may 
always  be  in  that  line.  By  this  eentrivanee,  whieb  waa 
first  proposed  by  Major  Robe,  the  offsets  from  the  line  may 
be  marked,  whether  they  be  above  or  below  it,  without  dis- 
placing thc'  ;  :iiu  ]i  i1  scale.  To  find  a  convenient  scale  for 
plotting  a  survey,  the  length  und  breadth  of  the  whole  may 
he  computed  approximatively  in  order  to  ascertain  ihu 
number  of  chains  in  such  length  or  breadth,  and  tbeo  the 
dimensions  of  the  paper  in  inches  beine  knoWQ*  the  number  < 
of  chains  in  each  inch  nav  ha  formed  by  proportion.  Plana 
of  estates  are  usaally  made  fh>m  sesies  of  t.  9,  or  4  ehams 
in  an  inch,  and  the  linear  ditni'iisi  iti  ,  on  a  \>]:\x'\  rnnilt  from 
a  scale  of  3  chains  in  an  inch,  ;irL-  cquiil  iq  ut  ihe  aciual 
dimensions  on  the  i^round. 

In  important  surveys,  where  the  process  consists  in  mea- 
suring a  base-lino  and  observing  with  a  theodolite  the  three 
angles  of  eveiy  triangle,  the  base  ia  laid  down  on  the  paper 
firom  some  oeale as  before;  and  at  each  of  iu  extremitiea 
all  the  angles  contained  between  the  base-line  and  visual 
rays  from  different  objects  to  that  extremity  are  set  out  by 
means  of  a  protractor.  The  intersections  i  f  iIm:  several 
lines  from  the  opposite  extiemiiies  of  the  Lai*;  determine 
the  positions  of  the  objects,  and  form  with  the  base  the 
first  triangles.  The  sides  of  these  triangles  become  then 
the  bases  of  other  triangles,  and  the  angles  observed  at  the 
extremities  of  their  aidea  mast  be  set  out  by  the  protraetoK. 
If  any  of  th«w  linea  have  been  meaanred  ny  the  chain  an 
the  ground,  the  construction  of  the  triangles  by  means  of 
the  angles  may  be  verified  by  measuring  the  letisths  of 
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Rueh  linos  un  llio  t-ralo  by  winch  the  ba*e  line  was  laiJ 
down     OfTiiutis  may  aUo  bo  laul  down  as  already  described. 

But  the  practice  in  ordinary  s\irvey>  is  to  observe  by  the 
'teflkai^le,'  ai  before  described,  the  bearinf^s  which  the 
4iAniit  •Mtkm-linM  n»k»  with  th*  naridiua-lin*  paMiog 
duovgh  on*  of  tb«  atotkmt,  md  to  iMMauw  vlih  tM  eltoin 
the  len|;ih  of  eaoh  station-line.  These  bearings  and 
leDEths,  together  v?itb  the  offsets,  are  regiatered  in  iho 
(lolri-book,  and  tiiey  are  generally  tniWlbmd  to  tho  paper 
in  the  fcliowintf  manner: — 

A  line,  as  N  8,  is  drawn  in  any  convenient  part  of  the 
pu>er,  generally  in  a  direction  pwoUel  to  the  right  and  left 
cides,  to  represent  the  tnagnetio  nariiiMi;  md  any  point 
2  it  ehwoa  in  it,  «»  wbieh  the  centre  of  tlio  pntroetor  is 
pUeed.  ThM  (he  bettings,  or  anglet  mode  with  the  mn^- 
netic  meridlkll  ly  the  eliffercnt  station-lines.  H  K,  K  C, 
C  L,  &c  ,  are  set  out  by  the  j^dualions  of  tin-  protractor 
about  Un;  point  so  chofien,  oud  lines,  as  Z  1,  Z  2.  Z  3.  Slc, 
are  drawn  frotn  this  point  through  the  mark  made  un  the 
paper  on  salting  out  each  angle.  These  lines  are  ao  num- 
bered in  order  to  indieeto  the  putieuUtr  station  at  which 
each  angle  was  observed.  Then  if  the  amraMd  point  Z  on 
the  meridian  line  should  be  the  place  of  the  flrst  station, 
the  flrst  line  so  drawn  is  in  the  direction  of  the  first  station- 
line;  but  if  the  assunu-il  poitit  is  not  the  first  station,  the 
place  of  this  first  station  must  be  chosen  on  the  paper,  as  at 
H ;  and  a  line  dmwn  through  it  parallel  to  Z  1  will  be  the 
direction  of  the  first  station-line.  Its  extremity  K,  found 
bjr  Betting  out  its  length  firom  the  plotting  scale,  wUl  be  the 
piaoe  of  the  lesond  station.  Tluough  K  a  line  i»  to  be 
dmwn  parallel  to  Z  9,  and  this  will  he  the  direetion  of  the 
second  station-line,  whouc  length  K  C  must  then  be  set  out 
as  before.  This  process  is  to  be  continued  till  all  the  station- 
lines  huve  been  laid  down  ;  when,  if  the  survey  has  been 
carried  quite  round  the  boundaries  of  a  tract  of  ground,  the 
aeoond  extremity  of  the  last  alatJoil-line  will,  provided  the 

S orations  have  been  aoeorately  perfbmed,  ooinei^e  with 
.  tha  phe*  of  the  flrtt  station.  Ftam  those  lines  the 
oAola  fliast  he  set  out  as  before  described. 

In  order  to  set  out  the  allotments  of  land  in  countries 
which,  like  some  parts  of  North  America,  are  covpn d  with 
wood,  the  8ur%'eyor  determines  on  the  ground  the  position 
of  a  boundary-line  comprehending  an  area  of  a  square  form, 
each  side  of  which  is  six  or  eight  mdes  in  length.  One  of 
these  spaoss^  whieh  eotntitiitoa  a  township,  is  usually 
dnided  into  Moans  of  one  nilo  on  endi  side ;  and  ogain* 
these  aie  divided  into sqaarss  of  half  or  a qnattor  of  ahaile 
on  each  side. 

The  boundary-line  of  the  township  is  determined  by 
roeasurini^  with  a  chain  a  base- line  si.v  or  ei^jlit  miles  in 
length,  generally  along  one  side  of  a  square  already  marked 
out  for  some  previons  township ;  and  at  each  extremity  of 
this  line  earryisf  out  one  of  equal  length  perpendicularly 
to  the  haae.  A  Ime  joining  the  farthest  extremities  of  the 
last  line*  completes  the  square.  In  order  to  mark  out  the 
two  sides  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  measured  base,  a 
cirrumfercntor,  or  a  laiL;o  survey ing-com[vass,  furnished 
with  plain  'sights,'  and  mounted  on  a  stand,  is  used.  The 
bearing  of  the  inteiKied  line  from  the  magnetic  meridian 
being  ascertained  from  the  position  of  the  base,  and  the 
inMninent  being  set  up  at  one  extremity  of  that  line,  the 
line  of  the  s^bts  is  turned  so  as  to  nake  with  the  needle 
•of  the  oonpass  an  angle  equal  to  that  hearing;  then  the 
saiieyui*  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  sights,  observer 
some  remarkable  tree,  and  causes  the  distance  from  his 
station  to  that  tree  to  be  measured,  small  trees,  if  such 
there  be  between  himself  and  the  objeut,  being  cut  down. 
Notches  are  cut  in  the  tree  in  order  that  it  may  be  dis- 
tingnisfacd  Ihun)  the  otbefSt  and  the  instrument  is  removed 
to  Uw  opposite  side  ol  the  tree.  The  Kne  of  the  sights  is 
then  tuined  so  as  to  make  the  given  angle  with  the  needle, 
and  the  distance  of  the  station  to  the  next  remarkable  tree 
in  the  line  is  measured  asbt-fore.  This  process  is  continued 
to  the  extremity  of  the  line  which  is  to  be  set  out,  and 
strong  stakes  are  planted  at  the  end  of  each  mile,  hull  mile, 
and  quartor  mile  on  the  line.  From  these  stakee  the  lines 
of  diTisioo  aod  snhdiTiaioii  an  eanied  oat  in  a  liiailar 

When  the  allotments  are  eontiguons  to  a  road,  or  the 

bank  of  a  river,  a  narrow  front  is  measured  along  the  road 
or  nviT,  and  the  bouudary-linc*  arc  carried  out,  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  front,  as  fir  as  may  be  rcquisttf  la  ordsT  to 
comprebond  betveen  them  the  intended  area. 


SURVIVORSHIP.  A  question  of  life  contingencies  is 
said  to  be  one  of  survivorship  when  a  benefit  depends  upon 
the  order  of  the  deaths  of  individuals  in  such  manner  that 
it  shall  be  neeesiary  to  eaknlatothe  ohanee  of  one  individual 
dying  heftira  anotMr  in  every  year  of  life.  This  distioetiva 
name  depends  thenibm  enihely  upon  the  mathematical 
character  of  the  problem,  and  of  two  questions,  which  both 
seem  to  depend  on  survivorship  in  the  coininon  sense  of  the 
word,  one  may  really  do  so,  in  tin-  technical  sense,  and  not 
the  other.  ThuSithe  question  of  finding  tlie  pret^iunctfaB 
assurance  on  the  death  of  A.  provided  B  die  imVif.  9tilt  of 
survivorship :  but  that  of  finding  the  value  of  B|t  yyf^fyyr 
the  life  of  A.  to  begin  at  the  denh  of  B|  is  Mt 

The  chance  nf  turvivorthip  is  that  of  one  individual,  now 
of  a  given  age,  surviving  another,  also  now  of  a  given  aga 
The  following  tabic  exhibits  the  chance  of  tlie  older  life 
survivinjr  the  younger,  accordinti  to  the  Carlisle  Table. 
Thus  the  chance  that  G5  shall  survive  25  is  *  1 10  ;  conse- 
quently the  chance  of  26  surviving  6&  is  1— '110  Of 
and  it  is  890  to  1  10.  or  about  8  to  1,  that  of  tvp  fMlBM 
aged  66  and  'li,  the  elder  shall  die  first. 
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SURVIVORSHIP.  [Joij(TTmiiA«CT.] 
BUS.  [MAROcca] 
SUS.  [SusA.] 

SUSA  (Zoiwa),  the  capital  of  the  country  called  Susiana 
and  Susis  by  the  Gieek  negnutben.  It  might  almost  be 
eonaidamd  apaitof  PenH^  asSbabo  fp.  727,  Casatib.)  ob> 

serves,  for  it  lay  between  Porsis  and  Babylonia.  S.isini  a 
loraprised  part  of  a  mountain  region,  and  it  extended  aiso 
to  the  coast  of  tlie  Persian  Gulf.  Tlie  length  of  the  sea* 
coaatfrom  tbebooadarrof  the  sea-eoas(efPorsisto(lMaiout]i 
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of  (be  T!|{rii  ivat  about  thro*  tbounnd  itadia.  Hm  OhoMpw 

flowed  through  Susiana,  from  tlie  mountain*  of  the  Uxii, 
and  It  entered  the  Persian  Gulf  wiihiii  tlm  limitaof  the  hca- 
coast  of  Susiana,  Between  Sus;ana  and  Pltsis  there  was 
a  narrow  mountain  tract,  the  passes  of  wliicb  woro  difficult, 
tad  were  infested  by  robbora,  who  even  exacted  oayment  of 
Uw  Ptataian  kitaa  when  thqr  poasd  thnnwh  iht  deflles. 
AeeonitQf  to  Nearchua  ttie  vliol*  ooMt  of  Soiattft  waa 
marshy,  and  extended  wostwarl  M  flur  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates.  Bctiides  the  Choaapee,  there  were  the  river* 
Coprates  and  the  Pasitigria,  which  flowed  fruin  tliu  ranuii- 
tains  of  the  UxiL  The  JBulaetis  is  also  enumerated  among 
the  rivers  of  Susiana.  Such  is  the  substance  of  Strabo's 
inntptioD  of  Sutiaoa,  whidijs  fitr  from  being  clear. 

Tbe  InodarB  Khitaistan.  Which  perhaps  comprehends 
MMt*  ttearly  the  antient  Susiana,  lies  between  30*  ahd,3S? 
lo*  N.lst,  and  between  48*  and  50^  E.  long.,  but  it  is  not 
tended  to  say  that  these  parallels  and  meridians  accurntely 
define  the  limits  of  the  country.  Krora  about  31°  30'  N.  lat. 
to  30*  the  country  is  flat;  northof  31°  3U'  il  hi  ijitis  to  be  billy, 
and  north  of  32°  the  country  may  bo  called  mountainous. 
The  Srst  great  stream,  boginning  from  the  «est».is  the 
Kerkhah  (mora  nsoallv,  hut  pediapi  Im  eoneetlV,  written 
Kerah),  which  enteta  the  united  ttMOBi  of  the  Ttgm  and 
Kupbr;ites  a  littl  j  below  Kortiah,  and  is  identified  with  the 
Choaspes.  To  tlic  eiLst  uf  this  river,  near  32*'  N.  lat.,  is 
thu  m<jderti  Bus.  The  next  stream,  to  the  east,  is  the 
Kuran.  or  Karoon,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  which  joins  the 
Bhat-al- Arab  by  the  Rafar  cut.  This  river  is  formal  by  two 
mat  branches,  of  which  the  Disful.  the  antient  Copratos,  is 
tM  veatero.  and  the  Kuran,  whi<^  flows  b^  Sbuster.  is  the 
Mttani  biwich.  The  Dixful  and  Kuian  unite  about  twenty 
aUes  below  Shuster ;  and  form  the  stream  anticntly  called 
the  PaMiigris.  The  river  of  Shustet  is  bv  some  writers 
identified  \Mih  tbeEula*u8,  but  others  consiner  tho  ^ulceus 
to  be  the  -tatno  as  the  Choaspos.  East  of  the  Kuran  is  the 
Jerahi,  which  likewise  flows  from  the  high  land,  and  either 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Persia  or  is  united  bv  a  channel  with  the 
liver  of  Shuster  after  its  juiioUeil  with  IM  Disful  riTar.  tiie 
Jerahi  Is  supposed,  hut  wi^out  any  good  naton.  to  be  the 
Bedypnus  of  Pliny. 

In  proveedinj;  from  Disful  to  Sus,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  10  miles  from  Dizful,  the  great  iiiouml  of  Sus  is 
seen.  *tt  forms  the  north-western  extremity  of  a  large 
irregular  platform  of  mounds,  which  appefer  to  have  oonsti- 
tuted  the  fort  of  the  eitj,  whihl  the  great  tumulus  repre- 
sents the  site  of  the  inner  eiltdel:  by  a  rough  calculation 
with  the  Sextant  I  found  the  height  of  the  lower  platform 
to  be  between  80  and  90  feet,  and  that  of  the  great  mound 
to  be  165  feel:  the  platform,  which  \s  scjuare,  I  estimated  to 
measure  two  miles  and  a  half.  The  muutul  which  t  paced 
measured  1100  yards  round  the  base  and  8jO  round  the 
summit.  The  slope  ia  treiy  ateep ;  so  »ieep  indeed  as  only 
to  admit  of  aateot  hj  t«e  pathways.'  (Maior  Sawlinson.) 
Mtigor  Itawlinson  saw  on  that  mound  a  slao  wi^  a  fjunei- 
form  inscription  of  thirty-throe  lines,  three  Babylonian 
sepulchral  urns  imbedded  in  the  soil,  und  in  another  place 
there  was  exposed  to  view,  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  a 
flooring  of  brickwork;  '  tlio  summit  of  the  mound  was 
thickly  strewn  with  broken  pottery,  elaxed  tiles,  and  kiln- 
driod  bricks.  Beyoiid  the  etevatoa  platlbirm  txlmid  the 
ntais  ef  the  city,  pnhahljr  ux  or  Mven  mflm  ia  oinum- 
ftfenee:  they  uiwuut  ths  lUMi  npcHeaee  of  fasegular 
mounds,  coverea  with  bricks  aiiA  hflMten  pottery,  and  here 
and  there  the  fraemciit  uf  a  shaft  b  seen  projecting  through 
the  soil.'  (Major  Rawlinson.)  Tliere  is  abuudanoe  of  fine 
grass  about  the  rums  of  Sus  and  the  neighbouring  country  ; 
•ad  the  climate  in  tho  middle  of  March  was  cool  and  plea- 
sant. From  the  summit  of  the  great  mound  Dizful  is  dis- 
tinctly visible,  bearing  north  38'  east,  the  Kerkhah  river 
is  one  toile  and  a  half  west  of  the  gieaft  mound  ef  Sua.  A 
stream  called  the  Abi-sbapor  rises  ahoui  10  miles  north 
of  Sus,  and  flows  iu  a  deep  narrow  channel  past  the  so- 
called  tomb  of  Daniel,  and  past  the  western  face  of 
the  great  mound:  it  is  said  to  join  the  Kuran  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Weis,  a  coiuiderable  distance  below  the 
iuoetion  of  the  Dixful  river  ail4  the  river  uf  Shuster. 
It^or  Rawlimaik  cottld  discorcr  ■•  tmem  ef  buildiogaia 
the  Inlarral  hotween  the  Ahi  ihapur  and  the  KerhhaLTllie 
Abl-shapiir  is  navigable  from  Sus  to  its  junction  with  the 
ituran,  and  as  its  bed  is  deep  and  narrow,  and  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  plain,  it  is  paeuliarlv  suitod  for 
■ome  kinds  of  naTigatieii.  Ihue  it  ■fprnm  tW  Sua  is 


nally  ca  tiw  aart  rile,  not  of  the  Karithah  (Ghoaspes),  out 

of  a  navijiablo  river  which  flows  into  the  antient  Pasitigns, 
and  this  circumstance  may  piolmbly  explain  some  of  the 
confusion  that  appears  in  nniu>iit  wriii-rs  between  the 
Sulxus  and  Choaspes.  The  water  of  tho  Abi'»bapur  is 
said  to  be  heavy  and  unwhule»ome,  while  that  of  tha 
Kerkhah  is  said  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Kuran. 
It  thua  appaan  flmt  fins  is  the  site  of  an  antient  city, 
which  it  is  now  generally  agraed  is  the  Susa  of  the  Greek 
writers,  once  a  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  The 
principal  arguments  in  favour  of  Sus  being  the  site  of 
Susa.  are  collected  in  a  paper  in  the  'London  Geographical 
Journal.'  vol.  iii.,  '  On  the  site  of  Su-a,'  by  G.  Lung. 

Shuster,  which  hiLs  by  some  geographers  been  considered 
to  be  the  site  of  Susa,  is  a  comparslinny  modsia  eity,  whidi 
was  Jbundad  fay  Atdeshir  Sab«mk,  or  his  son  Sfaapai^  oa 
the  left  bank  of  the  ICuian.  Bnuater  h  nearly  dtie  cast  of 
Sii'i,  and  tho  distanr*-  is  about  55  miles  from  the  road. 
There  are  two  great  baiui!*  or  d)ke!j  at  Shuster,  constructed 
for  the  purpuse  of  furnishing  a  head  or  supply  of  water  to 
the  city  and  the  lower  country.  There  are  no  ruins  at 
Shuster  which  can  be  referred  to  a  time  prior  to  the  Sas- 
aanian  dynasty.  Them  ia  no  dirsot  ovadance  in  favour  of 
Shuster  heing  on  the  sito  ef  Soia,  whidi  k  not  equally  ap- 
plicable to  Sus,  and  the  direct  evidence  supplied  by  the 
antient  writers  in  fa%'our  of  Sus,  and  by  the  existing  ruins, 
is  conclusive  in  favour  of  that  city,  ami  ayain^t  Slimiier. 

There  is  however  apluce  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuran, 
kbout  32"  N.  lat..  50"  k.  long.,  which  Major  Rawlinson  calls 
Susan,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  Shushan  ef  Scripture, 
fie  admits  that  the  Susa  o'  the  Greeks  was  at  8us,  near  the 
Kerkhah  or  Choaspes.  Thus  he  makes  two  cities  of  tho 
name  of  Susan  or  Susa.  Major  Rawlinson  did  not  visit 
SuHan,  and  hia  acoount  of  the  great  ruins  there  is  derived 
from  hearsay.  If  his  account  of  tho  great  rums  at  Susan 
should  be  con  rirmecl,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having 
been  the  site  uf  a  largo  city,  and  the  name  Susan  is  a  pro- 
sumption  in  favour  of  its  being  either  the  Susan  of  tlm 
ScriptUNS  or  the  Susa  of  the  Greek  writers,  or  both.  But 

theeiiitanee  of  Sua  were  unknown,  the  areumenta  in 
favour  of  Susan  representing-  'bt  f^u<-a  i  f  Ilerodutus  or  of 
Strabo  would  fail,  and  we  should  not  know  wlicrc  to  look 
for  Susa.  Susa  however  is  now  establ ished  at  Sus,  and 
the  only  question  is,  whether  this  is  not  the  Shushan  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  if  Shustan  is  another  place.  Major  Rawlinson 
lays  much  stress  on  the  identification  of  the  river  of  SbusMr 
trith  the  Eulaeus,  which  ia  apparently  the  tJlaio^  the 
pophet  Daniel ;  and  he  derives  an  argument  ftom  the  fact 
that  Sus  is  one  mile  and  a  half  from  tlie  Kerfchah,  'but  at 
Sus-an  the  river  does  actually  lave  the  base  of  the  great 
ruin,'  though,  as  ho  was  not  at  Susan,  it  does  not  appear 
how  he  knows  tins  fact.  He  aisu  considers  the  expression 
of  Scriptur^  '  Shushan  the  palace,'  asappeanng  indicative 
of  a  distinction  from  SOUO  OtASr  oi^of  the  same  name.  Ho 
further  dsrivos  anoigUBMat  ftom  Plmy  and  Ptolemy ;  hat 
the  whole  ofhis  diseoisisn  of  this  matter  ia  very  unmtit> 
factory.  The  only  evidence  worth  nutic; up  i^  the  fact  of  a 
large  city  on  the  Kuran  (if  that  is  really  the  caa4i)  called 
Susan,  (if  that  fact  also  1-,  certain).  It  docs  not  however 
appear  but  that  ihi»  Susan  may  be  a  modern  city  like 
Shuster.  Against  this  evidence  we  place  the  admitted  fact 
of  Sua  being  the  Suae  of  the  Greeks  and  a  residence  of  tho 
Faraian  kings,  and  iho  hnprobability  that  there  ahoaM  ho 
two  chioa  of  the  same  name  which  ware  royal  raaideneos  at 
the  same  time ;  and  ftirlher.  that  the  Susan  of  the  Kuran  is 
not  mentioned  by  thai  name,  at  least  by  the  historians 
of  Alexander.  The  ascertained  fuel  of  thu  Abi-sliapur,  on 
which  the  mound  of  Sus  stands,  being  a  navigable  river 
and  joining  the  Kuran  below  its  junction  with  the  Dixful 
river,  goes  a  long  way  towards  explaining  tlM  confusion 
between  the  Bulaeus  and  Choaspoa.  whioh  are opnsidorod  to 
he  the  mme  rivers  by  most  anttant  writers.  The  tuhaoe 
may  be  the  .Vbi-Shapur ;  and  the  name  Eulccus  may  have 
souietiines  bei-n  given  to  the  Kuran  below  the  junction  of 
the  Abi-Shapur.  Though  much  has  been  done  to  clear  up 
the  geography  of  Susiana,  this  matter  of  the  Euleus  and 
Choaspes  still  requires  further  consideration ;  and  the  ad> 
mission  ef  this  new  Susan  into  onr  geographical  aystem 
moat  )ie  auspandad  for  the  praaant. 

(London  GecgriuMeal  Journal,  vol.  ix..  Major  Rawlia* 
soo*a  Notet  on  a  Mattkfrom  ZoMb  to  KHAmatdn.  lie.) 

StISA  a  nrovinco  of  the  Sardioiao  terriloiies,  on  the 
Italiaa  lids  of  the  Alpsi  which  separate  it  from  Savtw  en  the 
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ncMth,  and  from  Frntice  on  the  we«t:  it  i*  bounded  on  the 
Routli  by  Ilic  province  of  Pinerolo,  nnd  on  the  e;u>t  by  tliat  of 
Turin.  A  Rreat  jirirt  of  the  province  of  Su»a  lies  on  the 
^lopc  of  the  great  Alpine  ridge,  which  here  forms  the  groups 
oCHoatCeoi*  and  Mont  Gendvra,  the  highest  suniroits  of 
wliidi  Wtt  mora  tbtn  1  l.OM  fiwt  Above  i  be  tea.  The  Don 
Ripuaria.  which  eroMCa  tbe  provhiw  in  ita  length  from  east 
to  west,  rises  on  Mont  Genfhrre  above  tba  village  of  Cesan- 
na,  descuiuls  by  Oulx  and  Exilleu  into  the  fine  valley  of 
Suss,  passes  by  the  town  ufSuiui,  and  at  Avi{;)iana  enters 
tbe  plain  of  Turin,  and  joins  the  Po  north  of  Turin,  afler  a 
course  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles.  The  valley  of 
Susa  is  fertile,  and  produces  a>tn,  wine,  fiax,  hemp,  and 
mulberries.  Tbe  highlaoda  produes  abundance  of  cheet- 
nuta,  ami  afford  goM  Ruminer  paatura.  Tbe  great  toad 
from  Turin  to  Savoy  iind  France  over  Mont  Ccnis  ascends 
tlie  valley  of  Susa  as  Ut  a«  lite  tuwa  of  Susa,  and  then 
turning  off  to  the  northward,  climbs  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain till  it  reaches  the  elevated  plain  with  the  small  lake  of 
Mont  Cenis,  famous  for  its  trout,  where  is  the  boundary 
between  Piedmont  and  Savoy.  Lawerdown  to  tbe  east- 
ward, in  a  deep  valley  or  tavine  thronoili  which  the  old  road 
formerly  passed,  is  tbe  village  of  La  NoviUeea,  with  an  an- 
tient  and  once  wealthy  monastery,  which  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  the  middle  aj^es.  In  this  monastery  was 
found  a  chronicle,  written  by  tbe  monks,  which  gave  an 
account  of  the  early  marquiM.>»  uf  Susa,  and  uf  other  baio- 
nial  families  of  those  obscure  tiroes :  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Chtonide  of  La  Novalesa.  From  Uw  town  of 
Sow.  JhUowtiut  the  laomt  «f  the  vaU^  to  the  weatmrd.  is 
ibe  village  of  Chiomoiito  orChanmont,  known  fbr  ita  wines, 
which  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  Burgundy. 
Higher  up  is  the  villa[;e  uf  Exillcs.  vuih  lU  old  fuitrcss 
built  on  a  rock  above  the  Dora ;  and  still  higher  is  tbe  vil> 
1*1(0  of  Oulx,  from  which  a  rarriage-road  leads  over  Mont 
Genlvre  to  Brianfon  in  Dauphin6.  From  Ccsanna  a  muun- 
tain-road  leads  from  the  viiley  of  the  Dora  to  that  of  the 
Qusone,  in  the  provineeof  FincNlo,  Dsacending  the  Dora 
below  Susa  is  the  village  of  Busaolino^  on  the  high  road  to 
T«inn.  in  tbe  neiebbourhoofl  of  whieh  ic  a  quarry  of  green 
111  lilo,  commonly  called  "Verde  di  Susa,  ond  which  re- 
sembles the  verde  antico  of  the  anfients  :  and  lower  down  is 
the  town  of  Avi^liana,  with  .IdUO  inhabitants  in  a  very 
fruitful  country,  with  two  small  lakes  well  stocked  with  fish; 
and  farther  down  is  the  town  and  royal  residence  of  Rivoli, 
whieh  bekmsa  to  the  provinoe  of  Turin.  Above  Avii(liana, 
and  near  die  town  of  St.  Ambro^o,  it  the  amall  village  of 
Chiusa,in  a  defile,  ^reniioned  in  !ii>tnry  as  a  stroni;  position 
of  tbe  Longobards  in  ihcir  wai  a  with  the  Kranks,  which 
Charlemagne  was  obliged  to  turn,  not  being  able  to  force  it. 
The  buildings  of  tbe  Benedictine  abbey  of  S.  Miehele  della 
Cbiusa,  once  the  rieheat  in  Piedmont,  but  long  smce  sup- 
premed,  are  on  a  mountain  in  the  neighbouriiood.   Tbe  po- 

Elaiien  of  the  provinoe  of  Busa  ia  reekoned  at  68»S00. 
rtributed  among  sixty  communes. 
(Serristort,  Statittica  tTItalia ;  Deoiati,  Quadro  delP  tdla 
Itaiiai  Calendario  Sardo.) 

SUSA,  Iho  atitieni  Segusium  or  Segusio.  the  head  town  of 
the  province  of  Susa,  i.i  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  about  .1(100 
inhabitants.  In  the  cathedral  is  a  monument  of  Adelaide, 
marchioness  of  Su>«a,  from  whom  the  house  of  Savoy  is  do- 
aeendod.  North  of  the  town  ia  the  trinmpkal  aich  of  white 
marble  niaed  in  honour  of  Aufraatus,  which  is  still  in  pretty 
good  pres«r\*ation.  The  {ricsc  is  adorned  wiih  a  busso- 
rilievo  representing  a  sacrifice.  The  areh  is  single,  and  the 
opening  is  <)U  feet  liigh  and  '^6  feet  wnle.  It  stands  across 
tbe  antient  Roman  road  to  Gaul,  which  was  opened  by  Au- 
gustus over  Mont  Gen^rrcand  of  which  the  traces  are  still 
oheervable.  It  forms  altogether  a  striking  and  characteristic 
entrance  into  Italy.  The  fortress  of  La  Bruuetta,  cut  in 
ih»  iwk  Iqr  Cbariea  Kmrnannel  11L»  king  of  Sardinia,  com- 
mmkied  Mh  the  roads  of  Mont  CmU  and  Mont  Genivro. 
It  was  Considered  impregnable,  but  it  \\'<\s  destroyed  hy  the 
French  after  their  invasion  of  Piedmont  m  1"'J6. 

The  town  of  .Susa  is  old  and  ill  built,  several  of  the  streets 
are  lined  with  low  arcades,  and  some  good  bouses  are  seen 
here  and  there  belongini;  to  tbe  provincial  nobility.  To  a 
tmveller  coming  from  the  north  tlie  appearance  of  Suaa  » 
striking,  for  he  Snde  here  at  once.  afVer  having  just  eaosaed 
the  Alps,  the  vegetation,  the  climate,  the  architecture,  and 
the  manners  and  features  of  Italy.  The  town  of  Susa  has  a 
royal  CoUogf,  it  tnhunale  di  pref«tti:r;i,  nr  iirnvincial  judii'ial  I 

oeait»  and  eoine  nanuftotanm  of  leather,  gloves,  and  titread.  i 


(Valery,  Voyage*  en  Itatie;  Nouveau  Guide  du  f  'oya' 
geur  en  Jtalie.) 

SUS  A'RION  CSo»<fapiu>'),  ii^iii  of  Phiiiims,  wasa  native  of 
the  antjcnt  village  of  Tripodiscus.  in  tno  territory  of  Megara. 
He  lived  about  the  time  of  8«lon  (about  01.  SO),  ana  the 
Parian  Marbles  (^Ep.  39)  call  bim  the  inventor  of  comedy, 
a  ndeeem  also  to  indicate  Uiat  he  gained  the  priie  of  comcdv 
then  institoted.  which  eonnated  of  a  basket  of  figs  and  a 
jar  of  wine.  But  as  regards  SusarionV  iii  vrntion  of  comedy 
the  matter  is  not  quite  clear.  Wu  kuuiw  indeed  that  the 
Megartans  were  very  fond  of  farcical  entertainments,  but  it 
is  also  certam  that  the  invention  of  real  and  written  come- 
dies belongs  to  a  later  time ;  ni:il  ihero  is  indeed,  as  Bentkf 
(i<  DUtert.  on  th0  EpUt.  FhaiariM^  p.  144)  bu  almirn. 
no  evidence  that  tbe  fimr  iambio  vetws  of  Susarion  still 
extant  formed  part  of  a  play.  It  is  further  probable  that 
he  performed  his  extempore  farces  upon  a  waggon,  a»  was 
customary  at  the  country  Dionysia  in  Attica.  The  placw 
where  he  acted  his  farres  was  Icarius,  a  hamlet  of  Attica, 
w  hence  some  writers  call  him  an  Icahan.  What  is  colled, 
ins  invention  of  comedy  must  therefore  have  consisted  ia 
iniroducing  into  Attica  tbe  Doric  form  of  comedy,  or  he 
introduced  some  innovation  into  these  farces,  and  con- 
strnnted  them  on  better  dramatic  principles,  whieh  seems 
to  b'-  niphed  in  the  statement  that  he  empUiyi  1  a  (1  ii  -;, 
which  had  not  been  the  case  before.  But  whaiever  we 
may  think  of  iiis  improvements,  a  considerable  time  pas>«l 
from  the  period  in  which  he  acted  at  Icarius,  until  comedy 
experienced  teal  improvement,  and  wiaeompoMd  on  mtiatin 
principles. 

(Beniley.  A  Duiertat.  {in  tkt  Epitt.  qfPhabrit,  p.  144- 

IS2;  Miiller.  Dor.,  iv.  7.  $  S;  Jh^  ^  the  Idt,  AnU 
Greece,  chap,  xxvii.  $  3.) 
SUSIA'NA.  [SiisA.] 

SUSPENSION  IS  a  term  used  in  law  when  a  seignory 
rent  or  other  profit  out  of  land,  by  reason  of  Ibe  unity  of 
possession  of  the  seignory.  rent,  &c.,  and  of  the  land  out  of 
which  tliey  imue.  are  not  in  eiie  flw  a  thne;  hot  may  be 
revived  or  awaked.  It  differs  from  extinguishment, 
whieh  if  when  the  rent.  See.  is  gone  fur  ever  by  reason  of 
the  estitte  in  the  land  being  coMtlenaiTe  wilb  Uwt  in  thn 
n  tit.  &c.    (Co.  Litt..  313.  a.) 

SUSPENSION,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  isa  mode  ofctn- 
sure  or  secondary  punishment  inllicled  by  tbe  church  on 
penona  gnlltjr  of  thoee  minor  offencee  wbi^  do  not  deserve 
the  lereter  penaltiaa  of  deprivation  or  neommaniaation. 
'  In  tlie  lews  of  die  cbareb.^  sayt  Bishop  GPwOin,  'we  nad 
of  two  sorts  of  suspension — one  relating  aotely  1«  the  cbngy, 
the  other  extending  also  to  the  laity.' 

•That  which  relates  solely  to  the  clergy  is  suspen>iiin 
ab  offiao  el  benefich  (i.e.  Ilie  duties  and  income  of  bis  olGre) 
jointly,  or  ab  officio  or  benfficio  singly,  and  may  be  called  a 
temporary  dcgnulation  or  deprivation,  or  both.'  *  Tbe  other, 
which  relates  to  tbe  laity  also,  is  suspension  ab  ingrwu 
eeeletics  from  MItering  tbe  church),  or  ttom  tbe  hear- 
ing of  divine  service  and  receiving  the  holy  sacrament, 
which  m:iy  therefore  be  called  a  temporary  excommunica- 
lion.'  He  also  observes  that  the  two  sorts  of  sugpenston 
agice  in  this,  that  both  aiemtlicted  for  crimes  of  an  tnji  riur 
nature;  that  both,  m  jniictirc  at  least, arc  temporary;  and 
lastly,  both,  if  unduly  performed,  are  attended  Wittt  further 
penaltiea.'  (See  Giba,  Cod^  tiu  xlvi«  cap.  S.) 

In  the  Roman  CbthbHe  Chnreb  varteas  kinds  of  supen- 
sion  were  inflicted  for  a  great  variety  of  offences.  A  few 
maybe  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  punish- 
ment. A  bishop  might  be  suspended  from  wearing  tlio 
sacred  vestments  of  his  order,  or  from  exercising  bis  |H>wer 
of  collating,  instituting,  or  presenting  to  livings,  or  from 
the  exercise  of  bis  jurisdiction,  or  from  ha  ofllce  and  1mni«- 
flce,  or  even  from  entering  the  church.  These  varioiia 
species  of  pimlshmeat  were  indicted  for  such  offences  as 
delaying  to  eoMeCTBte  a  ebitrdi  after  proper  application,  not 
puniahingconcubinary  priests,  or  corrupt  and  irregular  prac- 
tices in  instituting  persons  to  ecclesiastical  preferments. 
The  inferior  ordern  ot  the  clergy  and  other  religious  persons 
might  be  suspended  from  their  office  or  benefice,  or  limn 
(lerforming  service,  or  from  iecei\  tng  tba'  aaersment,  or 
fhim  entering  tlie  church.  The  offemse*  e»  punished  wcm 
delay  or  irregularity  in  tfie  perflvmanoe  of  tlwir  dntiee,  not 
wearing  a  proper  dress,  violating  the  rules  of  their  order 
with  rmpeet  to  eating  and  drinking,  neglecting  to  receive 
the  sacrament  at  Easier,  or  exi  r-inn. 

ttuspenitoa  was  either  imposed  by  seatenoe  aAer  tiia^  is 
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vbidi  eaav  it  Tniut  have  bMn  ptMedad  br  Mbionition,  or 
vu  ipso  facto  upon  tha  perpetoation  w  •main  oinM*. 
(Oibft,  CM.  man.} 
Sotpeiiiion  liu  been  retilned  m  a  mod*  of  pontihnieDt 

in  ihe  Kr^l  sh  ihuic!i  By  the  33rd  canon  of  1603,  a 
bisihop  ur<laauu^  a  ))erM)n  who  haa  not  a  proper  title,  and 
refusing  to  maintain  him  tilt  h«  prefer  him  to  some  crclcsi- 
astieal  Utids,  is  to  b«  lutpended  from  giving  orders  during  one 
years  by  tht  $9th  canon,  a  bishop  admitting  to  sacred 
ofdaniiiy  floe  not  properly  qualified  is  to  be  suspended  from 
inakliiKtltbardMmMis  or  priests  during  two  years;  and  bj 
the  S6U1  ranon,  a  bishop  ordaining  any  one  who  has  not 
•nbteribe*!  in  the  manner  required  by  that  canon  is  to  be 
suspeiidLi!  from  giving  cnlers  dunng  twelve  monthn. 

It  lii  also  declared  by  the  SBth  ranon  that  a  minister  re> 
fusing  to  christen  or  to  bury  shall,  except  under  cimim- 
•taaoas  particularly  specifiaa  by  the  canon,  ba  suspended  by 
the  bialwp  ofkis  dwem  flwui  nit  miaiMfy  hf  ikut  $sm  of 
thna  nwniha. 

Saapetnfon  ip*o  facto  is  alto  impoaad  hf  flia  9ioA  anion 

npon  nil  rrrlesi'j--li'  ;il  ofticers  who  vexatiously  aila  pofions 
into  liitlcietit  courts  for  the  probate  of  wills. 

The  above  are  the  principal  cases  in  which  suspension 
still  exuts  as  a  form  of  punishment  in  the  church  of  Bng^ 
land.  With  respect  to  the  laity.  Bishop  Gibson  observer, 
that '  although  tnis  csnsure  ia  now  disused,  as  being  gene- 
rally thought  no  pannhmant  by  those  that  deserve  it ;  yet 
that  k  is  still  a  legal  censure  of  the  church  of  England, 
appaan  not  only  from  many  ancient  canon*  and  oonstttu* 
UMnin  this  kmKdum,  which  are  »lill  in  force;  but  also 
from  an  eipre»s  Act  of  Parliament,  5  Edw.  VI.,  e.  4,  ^  1. 
which  provides,  that  if  any  person  quarrel,  chule,  or  brawl 
ux  any  church  or  churchyard,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  ordi- 
naryafthe  place  to  suspend  every  person  so  offending :  that 
falOMy.  irhabaalayiMn,a<i«iVf«MM«eefMl«>aiid  if  he 
ba  a  alark,  IWmi  tba  niniitiatiBn  of  hit  aflka.  Air  ao  long  a 
time  as  the  itaid  ordinary  shall  by  bis  discretion  think  meet 
and  convenient,  according  to  the  fault.  (Gibe.,  Cod.,  ub.  imp.) 

There  are  only  two  otl  ur  instances  in  which  ihi  li  ^i>la  ' 
ture  of  this  country  has  resorted  to  suspension  as  a,  melliod 
of  punishment.  By  the  36  Edw.  Ill,,  c.  8,  which  however 
ha»  been  repealed  by  iho  21  Jas.  I.,  e.  2S.  stipendiary 
prints  taking,  without  the  bishop's  dispaMation.  more  thao 
^WMMlaiioa  apaoilad  h§  tha  acit*  vaia  laipaiidad  of  their 

The  other  instance  occurs  in  the  net  pn^sed  nt  ib  ■  time  of 
the  Revolution,  prescribing  the  ua' 'lO  l:o  laki  -i  ii,  the  new 
government  by  ihc  1  W.  and  M  ,  m  i,  f  H,  ^  7.  Every 
ecdtisiatitical  person  neglecting  or  refusing  to  take  the  oath 
which  declared  it  unlawful  to  take  arms  against  the  king, 
and  the  new  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supraBaoyt  in  tha  main- 
ner  directed  by  the  act  before  the  1st  of  Anfntl  naxtlbl- 
)owio§t  vas  dnslared  and  adjudged  to  bo  suspended  from  the 
aiaeatiaa  of  his  office  by  ibe  space  of  six  months.  This 
assumption  of  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  censure  by  thelaiiy 
gave  gr*at  offence  to  the  high  cbureh  party.  (Hallom, 
Contt.  Htxt.,  '.  il  111  ) 

SUSP£MS10N  BRIDGE,  a  bridge  in  which  the  weight 
af  tha  faadway,  inste«id  of  resting  upon  archea  of  maaonry. 
or  OQ  a  rigid  QrawMHifk  of  wood  or  iroo.  i«  loppartad  xif 
Shataoaioaaf  npoii  ohaiaa,  or  roda. 

Though  it  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
that  suspension-bridges  have  been  constructed  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  in  tins  couijt:v,  su  -h  structures  arc  by  no 
means  of  recent  origin.  Proli<kbl>  tbo  curliest  suspension- 
bridges  of  which  we  have  uny  aicouni  are  those  of  the  Chi- 
nese; one  of  which,  ho  *roo  chain-bridge  of  Juanao,  or 
Yunnan,  is  supposM  to hira  baoB  erected  about  64,  In 
tha  reign  of  tha  a«pam  Miafpii.  Ware,  who  wntions 
tbia  bridge  in  b<> *Triwta  on  Vadlti  and  Bridges,'  and  refers 
to  Kircher's  Chinn  !i'lu.:^;r':ifn  :\n<\  Ogilby'a  "CAma  as  liis 
autboritiev,  ^taius  tiiat  thu  cuurd-Une  is  of  the  length  of 
twenty  Chinci»e  ;>erches,  or  2U0  cubits.  Tho  ohaiu  and 
rope-bhdges  of  India  are  noticed  under  Bootan,  vol.  v..  p. 
169,  and  the  ropo-bridgei  of  South  America  under  Brioob, 
voU  v.,  n.  412.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  tha  iattar  ia 
ihabii^so  of  Apurima,  which  atFotchea  aenNS  tha  alafk  of  a 
taotiDtain  aod  a  rapid  rivar,  al  Andagaaila»  an  tha  road 
iwtween  Lima  and  Cuteo.  It  ia  described  ia  T^resierV 
•Voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  sr.  J  il  ht^  the  count*  of  Chili  and 
Peru  '  (p.  1«4  of  the  Englisli  Liln^  n  of  1717,  and  p.  1  6G  ol 
tlic  ort^inal  Kreiicii  frlihi/ii  uf  1 7  I  G),  as  alxjut  \2{i  lalhuuis 

lam  aod  sift  feet  wide.  Tiw  ropea  aca  fonaadef  bark,Mui 


the  platform  consists  of  croes  piaeao  of  wood  fnterwatm 
with  them.  Similar  bridges  bava  baan  daaeribed  byotbof 
writan»  tha  platform  being  in  many  caaaa  attached  imme- 
dhtaly  to  tba  antuining  ropes,  and  therefore  oasuming  the 

same  form,  which  is  that  of  a  raitenarinn  t  Ji  vi-  [C*. 
TE.HARY,  vol.  vi.,  p.  368.]  In  some  cases  addiuoual  btrength 
is  obtaiMr-  i  l,y  adding  other  roi  ls,  ;  uspendcd  a  few  feet 
above  the  l  .  vel  of  tbo  platform ;  vertical  ropes  being  ex- 
tended between  ihaMand  the  piatforofi,  ao  aa  to  bear  part 
of  iu  weight.  In  nany  of  tba  aituationa  in  whkh  wpa- 
bridgea  aia  mad,  high  toeky  banka  alM  faeilitioa  fiv  tbang 
the  ends  of  tlw  ropea;  bat  where  tins  is  not  the  case,  they 
are  suspended  ftom  an  elevated  firamework  of  timber,  or 
from  treee  growing;  on  the  banks.  If  the  platform  of  a 
bridge  constructed  in  this  way  be  attached  immediuely  to 
the  catenarian  ropes  or  chains,  it  become*  necessary  for 
passengers  to  rise  to  the  level  of  tho  ends  of  the  catenary, 
either  by  a  flight  of  atepa  or  by  an  inclined  road.  To  avoid 
this  inconventenoa^  and  that  of  tha  daAaalion  of  tha  road> 
way,  the  upper  aet  of  ropea  or  ohahia  tmut  be  made  aalB- 
cienlly  sii  i hl;  Ti)  ]rc:ir  the  whole  weight  of  t1;i'  platform, 
which  m?.;,  iheii  Lo  suspended  from  them  by  \l  i  Ul,u1  lic4  of 
\:iri  Ills  .(iiigths,  so  as  to  be  nearly  nr  qi;itr  in.r./ontal ;  and 
(he  approachci  to  the  platform  must  be  made  through  or 
under  the  framewoi  k  ul  ich  supports  the  ends  of  the  ca* 
tenariea.  Examples  of  these  varioua  forma  azist  among  tba 
suspension-bridges  of  South  Aiaariei^  China,  and  ladia, 
and  a  few  other  pUoes ;  and  ftaa  theia  thatranaitioa  to  tha 
more  perfect  structures  of  foeant  times  is  easy  and  natural. 

Rope-bridges  have  long  been  used  in  military  operations 
in  Europe.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  in  his  '  Essay  on  tho 
Principles  and  Construction  of  Military  Bridges' (second 
edition,  1  b3'i),  describes  several  such  structures,  and  statea 
that  one  was  thrown  across  the  Clain,  at  the  siege  of  Poitien, 
in  tba  itna  of  Charlaa  IX  of  Franeo.  Ha  refers  to  Uavila'i 
'  Hfartorht  dalle  Gaorra  Giviki  di  Ftanota',  vol.  i.,  p.  264,  Ibr 
particulars.  Rope-bridges  were  also  used  by  Henry,  princa 
ofOran^,  in  1631,  in  an  enterprise  against  Ghent  and 
Brui  t  s  ;  111  li  ily.  in  the  campaigns  of  1742;  andoii  '.  ^c  ral 
uiher  ucc^ioiik.  One  of  the  most  interesting  spplu-ations 
of  rope-work  in  the  form  6f  a  bridge  was  made  in  lb  12,  at 
the  passage  of  tho  Tagus  by  tbe  British  army.  Tlie  object 
waa  ta  pionda  a  passage  over  Trajan's  bridge  at  Al- 
cantara, ana  af  tha  arches  of  which  had  haon  deatimrad 
by  tbe  Fianeh.    Tbe  gap  was  near  ana  hvndrad  nat 

wide,  nnrl  (inc  hundred  an^  furry  feet  deep ;  and  over 
this  a  net-work,  of  ropes  ami  lunbcr,  which  had  been 
prepared,  was  stretched,  its  iuiUl-  I  <  ing  made  fast 
to  t;  e  remaining  masonry  of  tlie  piers.  In  couuection  with 
this  branch  of  the  subject  reference  may  be  made  to  the  porta- 
blaiopa-bridgea  contrived  by  C.  Shakespear,  Esq..  postmaster- 
ganoial  at  Calcutta  ;  a  description  and  model  of  which  wera 
communicated  to  the  Society  of  Aria  ia  1814.  Tbo  dalaila 
are  fully  explained  and  illuslratod  in  tha  farty-thiid  Tolnna 
of  the  Society's  'Transaelions.'  Tbe  supporting  ropes  are  not, 
in  these  bridges,  suspended  in  a  catenarian  curve,  but  are 
extended  diagonally  from  the  elevated  supports  or  piers  to 
various  points  of  the  plalfurui.  Temporary  suspension- 
brtdna  ar  pim  fur  landing  troopa,  &o.  may  be  supportad 
by  Saa  ar  loda  radiating  from  vartioal  maata.  Pmh  ar 
wbarft  of  this  khid  are  daaeribad  by  Dauglaa,  who  nontiona 
one  at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  of  which  an  account  was  giaao 
by  Mr.  C.  Noble,  in  the  'Oriental  Repertory,'  voT.  ii, 
1-.  I'ij. 

Drewry  states  that  wc  have  no  account  of  tlw  existence  of 
iron  suspension-bridge*  in  Europe  before  ibe  middle  of  tho 
last  century,  and  that  tbe  earliest  appcurs  to  have  been  a 
small  one  built  aemaa  tbe  river  Tees,  at  an  elevation  af 
about  sixty  feet.t«a  niloa  abova  Jdiddleton,  Air  foot^paa* 
sengers  only.  It  was  eailed  Windi  Bridge,  and  ia  daaenbed 
in  the  thinl  voluoic  if  I! ulchinson's  '  Antiquities  of  Dur- 
ham,' which  *as  pubusoed  in  ITJA,  and  in  ii  paper  by  Ro- 
bert Stevenson,  in  tbe ' Edinburgh  Pi  .l  -  idiical  Journal' 
fur  October,  IH'll.  It  is.  or  was  (fut  we  do  not  know  whe- 
ther it  is  still  in  existence),  about  seventy  feet  long,  and 
rather  more  than  two  feet  wide.  Stevenson,  in  a  plate  ac- 
companying his  paper,  represents  the  roadway  as  supported 
immediately  by  tbo  alMina,  whieh  aiaatraicfaad  into  a  nearly 
straight  line,  and  are  staadied  by  inclined  ties  Itoxa  tbo 
banks  below.  A  h  it  d-railis  added  un  one  »i  1<  f  i  ilic 
protection  of  tlie  pii&sengers,  whose  fooling  was  Ui  tiuiu 
steady,  Suivensoii  wa.s  unable  to  ascertain  precisely  tha 
data  of  tbe  aiaetioaof  this  bridgOk  but  ha  bahovad  it  to  bo 
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About  1741.  The  first  iron  suspension-bridgs  built  in 
America  was  that  constructed  in  1796,  by  nr.  Finlav,  •crow 
Jacob's  Creek,  on  the  nwd  between  Union  Town  apd  Green- 
burgh,  the  length  of  wbieh  «•■  about  MveDty  fccL  Mr. 

Finlay  sub»equently.  in  1801,  obtained  a  patent  Br  the 
construclionof  such  bndges,and  built  general  in  thelJnited 
States;  one  of  which,  over  the  Schuylkill,  was  306  feet 
long.  His  specification  describes  a  bridge  suoportod  by 
two  chains,  which  pass  over  high  towers  on  the  banks  and 
have  tbatr  ends  brought  down  to  the  ground,  and  firmly 
foouMl.  The  defleetion  of  the  chains  between  the  towers 
is  equal  to  ooe^cventh  of  the  span  or  cbord-line.  ^  Tbe 
platform  or  roadway  rests  upon  transverse  beams  or  joists, 
two  of  which,  in  the  centre  of  the  bridRe,  rest  upon  the 
chains  at  the  point  of  their  grcate?<t  deflection,  while  all  the 
others  are  suspended  from  the  mam  chains  by  vertical  sus- 
pending chains.  Where  the  vertical  chains  are  attached  to 
one  of  the  horisontal  links  of  the  maia  chains,  the  eonnec- 
tion iaeffeeted bjr  nnqily  patiing  thoui  throoijh  Um  linkii 
and  keying  tbetai  aMvat  bttt  where  theTartioal  ontin  ia 
attached  to  one  of  the  vertical  links  of  the  main  or  catena- 
rian chain,  it  i«  efiected  by  means  of  a  fxk  which  embraces 
the  vertical  link  and  is  keyed  above  it  In  1807  a  scheme 
was  proposed  by  M.  Bclu,  a  French  engineer,  for  crossing 
tbe  Rhine,  between  Wesel  and  Ruderich,  by  a  bridge  about 
8t0  fset  kNift  to  he  supported  by  a  net-work  of  wrought^ 
iron  ehalns.  In  1814  a  still  more  estaoMve  nridgeof  similar 
construction  was  proposed  for  eronring  tbe  Mersey  at  Run- 
corn Gap,  so  as  to  form  a  direct  communication  between 
Runcorn  in  Chcshiro  and  Liserpool.  Provis,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Mcnai  Bridge,  states  that  the  plan  was  sui^- 
gestcd  by  Mr.  Dumbell,  of  Warrington,  and  that,  although 
no  design  bad  then  been  made,  an  idea  had  been  thrown 
nstofotwdngtheriTar  by  a  web  of  metallic  rings.  Tbe 
ffonntars  of  tbe  sehiOM  ajsplisd  to  T«lfa*d.  whm  onneoount 
of  tte  greet  width  of  llw  slrsani,  the  extensive  ttmflle  upon 
It,  and  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  coincide<t  in  the  plan  for  a 
suspension-bridge.  He  therefore  made  noany  experiments 
on  the  strength  of  imn,  wiih  a  view  to  determminf^  the 
proper  proportions  for  such  a  structure,  and  prepared  a  de- 
sign for  a  bridge  with  acentral  opObiitg  of  onu  thousand  fnet 

Sm,  and  two  side  oponings  of  At*  hundred  feet  eaoh.  The 
lleetion  of  the  asin  dwins  in  the  eentral  nreh  or  span 
was  to  be  fifty  feet,  and  the  road  itself  was  to  deflect  twenty 
feet,  so  that  tbe  longitudinal  bars  of  the  niedwar,  linked 
tojjether  to  form  cha  might,  by  their  catenarian  position, 
assist  in  supporting  the  weight.  The  main  chains  were  to 
be  Buspendea  in  four  parallel  lines,  so  as  to  divide  the  plat- 
form, which  was  to  be  thirty  feet  wide^  into  two  eainag»> 
ways  and  a  central  foot-path.  This  gtnnd  design  was  sab* 
sequently  abandoood :  but  it  was  vsafyil  ia  paving  wuf 
for  tbe  Bnbaeqnsnt  adoption  of  iron  suipenSNMi-briages. 

A  few  suitpension-bridges  of  minor  importance  were 
erected  in  Great  Britain  between  the  date  of  this  scheme 
niid  the  cuiisirurtioii  of  the  ci-li'braicd  Mi-nai  Bri'ii;e. 
Drewrj  mentions  one  across  (>ala  Water,  which  was  made 
of  thin  wirc!S,  at  a  cost  of  only  about  40^.  alAoogh  its  span 
was  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet.  It  was  srsstsd  in  1810, 
by  a  VBSnolketnrer  named  Lees,  of  Galashisls.  Anotbsr 

wire  bridge  of  nhout  tho  same  length  was  built  in  1917, 
across  the  Tweed,  at  Kins^'s  Meadows,  at  an  expenra  of  i 
160/.  The  platform  was  four  feet  wide,  and  was  sumained 
by  wires  radiating  from  the  tops  of  two  cast-irun  columns  at 
each  end  of  the  bridge.  The  columns  were  cast  hollow,  and 
within  each  of  them  was  placed  a  vertical  bar  of  wrought 
inm»  two  inches  and  a  half  square,  to  which  tho  wfaw  were 
imniediately  attached.  Serersl  other  bridges  wars  built 
upon  this  principle  ;  which,  according  to  NaVier,  a  French 
writer  on  )«u--pen»ion  bridge*,  wss  suggested  many  years 
before  by  M.  Poyet.  The  most  important  circumstance  m 
the  history  of  suspension-bridges  during  this  period  wa*. 
however,  the  introduction,  by  Osptain  (now  Sir)  Samuel 
Brown,  of  sn  improved  method  of  constructing  ehsins  for 
suspending  tho  nadway.  Cbsins  of  tbe  oraioary  form, 
with  short  links,  are  very  dolbecivo  in  strength ;  and  seve- 
ral difficulties,  amoni^  which  is  the  prcat  extent  of  surface 
exposed  to  oxidation,  attend  the  use  of  cables  consisting  of 
small  ro<ls  or  wires.  The  plan  adopted  by  Coptain  Brown  was 
to  form  chains  of  round  or  Hat  bars  of  iron,  several  feet  long, 
having  either  welded  eyes  or  drilled  holes  at  each  end.  and 
being  connected  together  bf  short  links  and  bolt-pins.  Ho 
made  a  model  of  his  invention  as  eariy  as  1818*  and  had  do- 
signed  aad  made  srimihMtoat  li«  brMga*  sliUaiiliMk  kt 


did  not  obtain  his  patent  until  1817.   His  spedflcattoM 
gives  dimensioDS  for  a  bridge  of  a  thousand  feet  span,  ia 
whieh  the  defleetion  of  the  main  chains  should  bo  equal  te 
one  twoaty^ifkh  part  of  tho  ohoid  line,  white  it  vras  pio- 
posed  to  make  tbe  platform  rise  in  a  gentk-  curve,  so  that 
the  centre  might  be  twenty-five  feet  higher  ihtui  ttu'  ends. 
He  devised  an  ingenious  mode  of  removinn  a  detective  bar, 
by  means  of  a  temporary  link,  as  long  as  three  ordituury 
links,  which  may  be  applied  to  tbe  chain  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bear  the  strain,  and  consequently  to  render  the  removat 
of  the  intervening  links  easy  and  safe.  Ihe  Aral  sbIsmIto 
bridge  erected  upon  Caotain  Brown'a  plan  was  tbe  Union 
Bridge,  across  tbeTweeo,  nesr  Berwick.  It  was  oommenoed 
in  1819.  and  opened  for  use  in  July,  1820.   The  length  of 
the  chord-line,  between  the  points  of  suspension  on  the 
tops  of  the  towers,  is  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  foot,  and 
the  deileetion  is  about  thirty  feeU   There  are  twelve  sus- 
pending diains,  arranged  in  pairs  side  by  side,  and  in  three 
tiaii^  one  above  tbe  other  j  eedi  ehain  heing  fMramd  of 
rennd  rdda,  dflesn  foot  bog  and  two  tedias  m  diameter, 
with  welded  eyes,  connected  together  by  hhort  coupling- 
links,  the  length  of  which  is  six  inches  and  tbree-qiiartors 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  bolt-holes.    Tbe  bolls  for  con- 
necting the  rods  and  links  are  keyed  at  one  end,  and  are  of 
an  oval  section,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  tbo  longeat  knd 
two  inches  in  the  abortoat  diameter.  The  aeaeension-rode 
are  round,  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  afoettaolMa  alternately 
to  each  of  the  three  tiers  of  chains,  by  beiogdovetaded  into 
a  cast-iron  saddle  placed  over  the  joints.   The  three  tiers 
of  chains  are  about  one  foot  seven  inches  apart ;  and  the 
joints  are  so  arranged  that,  allhoagh  in  each  chain  they  are 
filLecn  feet  apart,  they,  and  tbe  rods  suspended  from  them, 
are  only  five  feet  apart  in  each  sot  of  three  double  cbsins. 
The  lower  ends  of  th»aMpension-rods  are  forked,  to  reeebo 
longitudinal  side  hsaaaw  thiee  inches  deep  and  seven* 
eighths  of  as  ni8h  ia  tbieknass.  benesth  which  tbey  are 
keyed  ;  and  upon  these  longitudinal  bearers  are  laid  tbe 
Lranhver^e  wooden  joists  that  immediately  sustain  the  road- 
way, which  ri.«e»  about  two  feel  in  the  centre  between  the 
suspension-towers.   In  the  towers  the  distance  between  tbe 
tiers  of  chains  is  incressed  to  two  feet;  and  tbe  length  ol 
the  links  is  lednced,  in  «dsr  thai  the  ohainB  may  lie  pse- 
periy  upon  toUara  noanted  te  roevive  them.  From  thsea 
rollers  the  chains  are  continued  obliquely  downwards,  and 
their  ends  are  firmly  secured  in  tlie  abutments  uf  ihe  bridge. 
In  18'2I  Captain  Brown  commenced  the  Trinity  Kuspunsioii- 
picr  at  Newhaven,  near  Edinburgh,  which  consuls  of  three 
spans  of  two  hundred  and  nine  feet  each,  with  fourteen  feet 
defleetion.  In  addition  to  the  oaiesarian  ebains  and  verU* 
eal  snspsMiao'seds.  it  bee  diagsiMl  ties  from  the  pien  or 
toweta  la  paiou  upon  tbe  platform ;  and  it  baa,  since  tbe 
erect  ten  of  the  pier,  been  deemed  advisable  to  add  similar 
ties  beneath  tho  platform,  lo  restrail  ils  motion  during  vio- 
lent winds.    A  peculiarity  worthy  of  notice  in  this  struc- 
ture is  the  u»o  o(  stri)iif.n  1  connecting-bolls  in  those  parts  of 
the  chains  which  are  near  the  points  of  suspension  than  in 
the  centre  of  the  catenaries,  where  the  strain  is  leas  severe. 

Probably  tbe  design  above  allnded  to  for  eroMidg  Ihe 
Money,  and  petbaps  also  that  proposed  by  TMfbid  Ibr  a 
suspended  centering  for  building  an  iron  bridge  at  the 
Menai  Strait  [ScAFPoi-otNC,  vol.  xx.,  p.  499j.  led  to  the 
determinalioii  of  ihc  Holyhead  Road  CommiMionen,  in 
lb  I H,  to  apply  to  Telford  for  his  opinion  respecting  the  erec- 
tion of  an  iron  suspension-bridge  at  tbe  Menai.  Ths  hi!<torv 
of  this  great  work,  wbioh  mora  than  oiqr  other  has  tended 
to  the  extensive  adeptkm  of  awdi  straetttNs*  bss  bsea  given 
in  Mbnai  Brioob,  vol  zv.,  p.  01 ;  and  a  cot  of  tbe  bridge 
is  given  under  BkiMt.  vol.  v.,  p.  413.  Telford  originally 
proposed  to  suspend  the  platform  from  sixteen  chains,  or 
rather  cables,  each  of  which  was  to  consist  of  thirty -six 
wrought-iron  rods,  half  an  inch  square.  These  small  fodo 
Were  to  be  {lacked  together  in  a  square  form.  Sod  the*  SSg- 
moMal  fieces  were  to  be  sdded.  so  that  tbe  vholb  MigM 
Arm  ft  round  eeble  neaHy  four  inebaa  in  diaamW|  whwb 
sbotild  be  seenrsd  by  boeklings,  boend  reand  wfth  small 
iron  wire,  and  coated  with  some  protcriing  substance.  This 
plan,  with  several  other  details  of  llie  original  design,  was 
abandoned,  and  bar  chains  resembling  those  used  in  the 
bridges  of  Captain  Brown,  excepting  in  their  rectangular 
section,  were  adopted.  Tbe  onlinary  link-bsrs  are  three 
inches  and  a  quarter  wide  or  daepb  and  ooa  incb  tbiok, 
and  their  leneih,«ilh  Ike  eewmatWfjlMil  la  MH  flmlj 
bM  Ml      wliatMiiKiM  tgttwhtotrMohUia8liaiafifc» 
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to  flw  noky  ilioni,  «lw  Imgtb  of  the 
links  b  reduced  toMven  ftet  six  inches,  and  their  transverse 
dimenaiont  are  increased  to  four  inches  hy  one  inch  and  a 
half,  so  as  to  diniiniiih  the  risk  of  injury  bv  oxidatiun,  whic/i 
cannot  be  so  readily  detected  and  guarded  against  as  in 
othar  parts,  owing  to  the  conRncd  situation  of  the  iron-work. 
Tl)e  boles  for  the  connecting-boita  wen  bond  by  a  machine 
vitb  great  care;  yet  much  difBcultyin*  espwiaoeed  in 
nakioji  tbam  pidecily  uniform  in  di«taoceb  rinoa  avan  the 
man  diflbranea  in  the  length  of  the  ban  oeeuioned  by 
changes  of  temperature  became  important  when  they  were 
connected  together  into  chains  several  hundred  feet  long. 
Ta  meet  this  difficulty  each  chain  was  provided  with  a  few 
adjustable  joints,  at  which,  by  means  of  wedges  initerted  in 
a  slot  m  the  bars,  the  laofftb  might  ba  a  little  increased  or 
diainisbed.  Than  ara  sixtaan  diaioa,  aaeb  af  wbieh  aon- 
sisu  of  taa  Uoee  of  ban^  eonnaeled  togeibar  at  tba  joinla 
bjr  aix  aoupliog-ptotaa.  Tba  abains  are  arranged  in  four 
vartieal  tien,  and  fem  fbar  parallel  lines  of  suspension, 
the  distances  between  which  are  regulated  by  the  width  of 
the  two  carriage-ways  and  the  central  foot-path.  The  chains 
of  the  first  or  uppermost  tier  are  connected  with  those  of  the 
third  tier  by  abort  vertical  rods  at  the  jointi,  firom  the  lower 
of  wh  ich  tha  aaapaoaioii-rods  descend ;  and  tba  aaeond  and 
iburtb  cbaioa  an  aomiaeted  together  in  lika  mannar,  tbeir 
jointa  being  bilamadkta  between  those  of  the  first  and  third 
tiers,  so  that,  although  the  joints  uf  each  chain  arc  ten  feet 
apart,  the  suspension-rods  cieseend  at  intervals  of  only  five 
feet.  The  suspension-rods  are  an  inch  square,  and  they 
support  transverse  cross-bearers,  or  trussed  joists,  upon 
wbieb  ia  laid  tba  platlbrm  of  fir  plank.  At  the  sides  of  each 
OBrriaga*«»y  thara  are  longitudinal  wbflel>niaida>  or  baana 
af  oak.  fo  pievant  carriages  rolling  too  nnoi  to  aitbar  side, 
and  tbaralqr  itOnring  the  auspension-rods.  During  the  pro- 
graaa  of  the  work,  wbieh  has  been  very  minutely  detailed  by 
Mr.  Provis,  the  resident  engineer,  every  piece  of  was 
carefully  teaied,  and  many  plans  were  tried  to  prevent  the 
injury  of  the  ineUl  by  oxidation.  That  finally  adopted  was 
to  clean  each  pi«ce,  after  proving  its  strength,  than  to  beat 
it  untii  tba  hand  could  only  just  bo  boraa  npan  it,  and  while 
bot  tu  ianana  il  in  linseed  oiL  After  lanainuif  in  tba 
attnftvinimitaa,  that  the  pores  might  baflUed,  the  bar 
waa  taken  out  and  returned  to  the  heating-stove,  in  which 
the  oil  was  dried  by  a  moderate  beat  in  three  or  four  hours. 
Tlie  oil  was  thus  converted  into  a  thin  coat  of  hard  varnish, 
which  afforded  u  very  complete  protection  ham  the  atmo- 
sphere, although  It  was  very  liable  to  ba  rubbed  off  by  fWo- 
tiun.  The  whole  of  the  iron-work  is  protealed  by  painting, 
which  IS  ronawad  from  tina  to  tfma.  for  greater  aeenrity. 

Tba  owaaiva  iron  eaathiga  wbieb  are  imbedded  in  the 
roek  to  fbrm  an  abutment  for  the  chains,  are  bedded  upon 
two  or  three  thicknesses  of  coarse  flannel,  saturated  with 
white  lead  and  oil,  which,  with  a  few  timber  wedges,  enables 
them  to  bear  steadily  against  the  roek.  The  lower  ends  of 
the  chains,  the  last  or  lowest  links  of  wbieb  oonaiat  of  aaven 
instead  of  five  bars,  were  put  together  from  tba  ab«taaanta» 
tackle  baing  need  ta  ke^  them  Ught,  and  therebT  to  prevent 
tbair  waigbt  fkam  canaing  them  to  slide  down  the  inelined 
tunnels.  The  portions  of  chain  between  the  openings  of  the 
tunnels  and  the  tops  of  the  piers  or  towers  were  built  up 
upon  scaffolding';  and,  to  check  undulation,  they  are  tied 
down  by  rods  to  the  masonry  of  the  end  arches  (see  the  cut 
above  referred  to),  a  very  little  motion  being  allowed  to  them 
on  account  of  changes  of  tampemfcura.  On  tba  topa  af  tba 
suspension-towers  ara  maaaiva  eaat-iron  aaddloa  to  raariae 
tba  ebaina;  and  between  these  and  the  cast-iron  beds  which 
anatain  tbem  are  inserted  rollers,  which  allow  the  saddles 
to  move  a  little  under  their  immense  load,  when  the  chains 
expand  or  contract.  The  operation  of  raising  the  portions 
of  chain  beiweun  the  suspension-lowers  occasioned  much 
aisiety,  but  was  accompltsbed  witbont  gtaat  diffieuhy  by 
oiniag  togatte  aarma  bara  fkam  th«  tap V  Mab  tovar  by 


a  hanging  aeMM,  anA  alavating  tba  intarvaniag  paillon  «# 

each  onarn  ih>m  a  raft  four  hundred  feet  long  and  six  Ibet 
wide,  by  means  of  a  capstan.  In  the  Conway  Bridge,  erected 
by  Telford  about  the  «amc  time,  the  chains  were  built  up, 
or  put  together,  upon  a  temporary  rope-bridge  stretched 
between  the  towers. 

Before  the  Menai  Bridge  was  completed,  it  was  ftmnd 
that  high  winds  occasioned  considerable  vibration*  asfMeia^ 
in  tba  windward  abaina.  Ta  abaek  tbia  motion  traaavataa 
braeea  were  applied  in  andi  a  manner  aa  to  tie  tba  several 
chains  together,  and  to  check  their  individual  motion.  Each 
of  these  braces,  of  which  there  are  eif^ht  in  the  length  of  the 
brirlge,  coiiMsts  of  cast  ir  un  lubes  placed  between  the  chains, 
with  wruught-iron  rods  passing  through  tbem,  which  are 
screwed  up  at  the  ends.  Tbua  tbaatiffnesaof  the  tubes  pre- 


▼ania  iba  ehains  from  aamiag  ton  near  logalbar,  while  the 
tanafon  of  tba  roda  aarvao  to  aback  any  mouon  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  tubes  which  connect  the  upper  and 
lower  tiers  of  chains  are  bound  together  by  diagonal  braces. 

The  experience  afforded  by  several  violent  storms  has  led 
to  the  adoption  of  some  alterations  in  the  details  of  this 
magnificent  work,  the  moat  important  of  which  are  the  sus- 
pension of  the  trussed  beams  that  support  the  roadway  bv 
only  two  pointt.  instead  of  three,  as  originally  construAa^ 
and  the  insertion  of  joinla  in  the  lower  ends  d  tha  i 
aion-rods,  iust  above  the  platform.  Qy  thesa, 
mora  play  u  allowed,  and  the  risk  <  ~  ~ 
ing-rods  is  greatly  diminished. 

No  enumeration  of  the  subpetision-bridges  erected  in  thin 
and  other  countries  since  the  improvements  of  Captain 
Brown  and  the  construction  of  the  Menai  Bridge  can  ba 
hero  attempted.  V^tatto  tba  Maaai  Bridge  waa  in  fingfaaa 
Captain  Brawn  conatraetad  tba  anapensimi-pier  at  Bngntooi 
which  consists  of  four  openings  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-lve 
feet  each,  with  a  deflection  of  eighteen  feet ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Tierney  Clark  commenceij  in  \bi-l  the  Hammersmith  sus- 
pension-bridge, the  tirst  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 
The  central  opening  of  the  Hammersmith  Bridge  has  a 
chord-line  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet,  with  a  de- 
flection of  twenty-nine  feet  six  inches ;  hut  as  the  piors  are 
built  in  tha  rivai^  vni  tba  raadanoa  batwaea  tbam  and  tba 
sboraa  ara  auspendad  fIrom  iba  cnaina,  the  total  lenfftb  of 
roadway  supported  by  the  chains  is  about  a  hundre<l  m  d 
thirty-five  feet  more  than  in  the  Menai  Bridge.  The  \Millh 
of  the  bridi^u  14  almut  thirty  feet,  there  being  a  carn;i<;e-\viiy 
of  twenty  feet,  and  tuu  sid«  footpaths  of  live  feet  each, 
liiara  are  eight  chains,  arranged  in  four  double  lines,  or  in 
two  vertiaal  tiaia,  Tba  chains  on  each  side  of  the  carriage- 
way consist  af  am  bars  each,  plaoed  side  by  oida;  but  tha 
outermost  chains,  on  the  outside  of  the  footpatln^  consist  of 
three  bars  each.  The  bars  are  eight  feet  te|)  inches  long 
between  the  centres  of  the  bolt  holes,  fi\o  inches  deep,  and 
one  inch  thick,  and  tho  coupling-plates  are  fifteen  inches 
and  a  quarter  between  the  Dolt-hol^  eight  inches  wide, 
and  one  inch  thick.  The  oonnaettng-boUs  are  two  incbea 
and  flva-eigbtbs  in  diameter.  Tba  fuspension-rods  are  ona 
inob  thick,  and  about  five  feet  apart}  and  tba  platfarm  ia 
supported  upon  double  joists  of  Memel  timber,  consisting  of 
two  pieces  twelve  inches  deep  and  four  inches  wide.  The 
lower  ends  of  the  rods  pass  down  between  the  two  halves  of 
earh  joist,  and  arc  keyed  beneath,  uuon  iron  plates  or 
washers.  Longitudinal  beams  aie  bolted  down  to  the  joists 
on  tba  aniatda  of  tha  footpaths  and  along  each  side  of  the 
carriaga-waf(  «a!d  Iht  glatform  is  stifTened  throughout  by  a 
strong  longitnmnal  traasing.  Tba  fnda  of  the  platform, 
being  above  the  level  of  the  chains,  are  supported  by  frame- 
work resting  upon  them,  instead  of  resting  upon  suspension- 
rods.  This  bridge  was  opened  for  use  in  18J7.  In  18'28  Cap- 
tain Brown  commenced  a  large  sus(>eusion-brid);c  over  the 
South  Esk,  at  Montrose,  which  is  rcpi  esented  in  the  annexed 

out.  Tba  cbonHina  is  four  bunded  and  thirtv-two 
bmgiMidaaababaia  aKtaoda  n  Iuip4ii4  «4  w*eta  tm 
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from  the  centre  of  the  toirar  to  the  AHbes',  end  of  llie 
dumber  of  miMDrj  in  wbidh  its  cDd  hneuied.  There  en 
two  ehttoi  OB  Meb  lUe  of  tbe  bridgei  one  ebore  fb»  other, 

each  ooDtuting  of  four  lines  of  bars,  of  the  name  dimensions 
as  those  of  the  Hammcr.-irnith  bridge.  The  total  width  of 
the  road  between  the  suspension  rods  is  twenty-six  feet. 
This  elegant  structuie  was  greailv  injured  in  a  stono  of 
wind  in  October,  1838*  UM  boo  aibfle  been  eunaidenbly 
itfengtbened. 

)  eaq^tion*bridgw  bm  bom  onotod  in  vUeb  tbe 


main-chams,  instead  of  passing  oiVWB  pitt  or  toWMT  ■!  « 
neur  oaoh  end  of  the  platibnn,  m  in  the  ent  given  Avn, 
ere  mppoitod  by  a  single  tower  in  tbe  eentre  of  tbe  bridge. 

and  form  what  maybe  called  two  semi-catenaries.  The  cut 
here  inserted  of  a  bridge  constructed  in  1823  by  Mr.  (now 
Sir  M.  1.)  Brunei,  for  ihe  Isle  of  Bourbon,  will  illuttnto 
this  construction,  and  also  explain  the  means  adopted  to 
enable  Ihe  bridge  to  sustain  the  action  of  violent  winds. 
Tbe  upper  Hgure  repreeenU  tbe  aide  devntion  of  tbo  bridm, 
•bowinc  cUothnnodoor  eoeuring  the  «kb  of  An  chains ; 


nnd  the  lower  i^iTes  a  gronnd-plan,  with  the  platform  re- 
moved from  one  luilf.  Id  show  the  joisti.  'I'lu-  bridge  con- 
aists  of  two  oj>enin!;s  of  a  liuiidreil  and  twenty  lwo  feel  each  ; 
udftoresist  the  strain  occ  at)ione<l  by  hurricanes,  which  ufh-n 
blov  upwards  as  well  as  sideways,  a  set  of  rhains  is  added 
under  each  half  of  the  bridge,  m  tbe  form  of  an  inverted 
catenarjr ;  tbe  vertical  rods  which  eonaoet  theM  chains  with 
the  platform  tervinf^,  in  ordinary  eireumataneea,  to  hoep  the 
chains  in  iho  required  form,  and,  in  case  of  a  rush  of  wind 
tendini;  to  lift  tlie  iilatform,  actin<;;  as  suspension  or  tension 
rods  to  keep  it  in  its  proper  phu  e.  These  supplemeniary 
chains  are  not  arranged  in  vertical  planes,  but  in  the  form 
i^owa  ia  ths  g^nnd«plan(Whieb  enables  them  to  offer  some 
icsistanee  to  a  transverse  strain,  sueb  as  would  be  producetl 
by  a  wind  Uosring  st  right  sngtoi  with  the  side  of  the  bridge, 
mailar  stay-cbsins  are  spplied  to  snotber  bridf^e,  eonsisting 
of  a  single  catenary,  which  was  erected  by  the  same  engi- 
neer at  the  same  time  and  place;  and  such  have  been 
applied  successfully  to  the  Brighton  chain-pier  and  suine 
other  suspension-bridges.  Another  peculiarity  in  these 
bridges  is  tbe  circumstance  that  the  chains  do  not  rest  upon 
ssddles  or  roHon  in  the  suspension-towers,  bat  arc  suspended 
by  luiks  from  a  atrang  ftiuno-vork  of  cart-iron,  by  which 
moans  yety  free  motion  is  allowod  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  allow  fur  changes  of  temperature.  This  mode  of  Bxing 
the  chains  was  adopted  in  the  Broughton  subpeiision-bridge, 
over  the  Irwell,  near  Manchester,  which  was  erected  in  \  b27. 
The  above  form  of  suspension-bridge,  with  a  single  central 
tower,  has  been  adopted  in  the  Pont  d'Arcole,  at  Paris,  and 
in  a  suspension-bridge  recently  erected  OferKenmare  Sound, 
Iidand,  of  which  a  description  is  given  ill  tha  *  CM  Bngi> 
near  and  Aidiiteet's  Journal,*  vol.  i.,  p.  811^ 

Mr.  Robert  Stevenson,  in  vol.  of  iha  *  Bdmbnri^  Phi- 
loBophicalJournal.' proposed  to  eonitmetraspension-bridges, 
under  some  circumstances,  without  any  elevated  points  of 
support  for  the  chains,  which  were  to  bo  firmly  secured  to 
the  abutments  of  the  bridge,  and  suspended  in  a  catenarian 
fbrm  below  the  platform,  which  was  to  be  supported  bv 
llraiBO>worit  built  upon,  instead  of  hanginc  uon  thcd. 


GrouDil-plan  of  llir  n  ov«. 

Toumon,  across  the  RbAne,  between  Tain  and  Tounion.  in 
18'i4-5.  It  consists  of  two  openings  of  rntlier  more  than 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet  each.  Bv  far  the  most 
iraporlani  wue-brirlf^e  yet  built  is  that  over  the  Sarine,  a| 
Kribourg  in  Switzeriuiui.  which  was  commenced  in  1632,  and 
completed  in  1  b34,  by  hi.  Chailoy.  It  has  a  span,  from  piei 
to  pier,  of  eight  hundred  and  aevcnty  feet,  and  is  one  hun- 
dred and  aixty>sofon  feat  abowtha  levd  of  the  river,  being 
much  longer  and  higher  than  tho  Menai  Bridge.  The  plai- 
form  is  suspended  flrom  four  cables,  arranged  in  pairs  at  the 
sides  of  the  bridf^e.  with  a  deflection  of  fifiy-flve  feet.  The 
wireofwhieb  the  bridge  is  composed  is  about  one-twelfth 
of  on  inch  in  diameier,  and  each  cable  consists  of  fifteen 
bundles  of  eighty  wires  each,  paefccd  together  in  a  eylindri- 
oal  form,  and  bound  loindat  intorvalsoftvioor  thnalbst 
with  annealed  viiCh  Tho  wires  aw  not  tvisledtogeibsrblw 

F(g.4. 


One  of  the  advantages  proposed  by  this  arranraienl 
that  tbe  chains  might  be  equally  distributed  under  the 
width  of  the  platform,  wheieas  in  ordinary  suspension- 
biilges  they  must  be  so  distributed  as  to  leave  width  Jbe- 
tween  them  for  carriage-ways.  It  has  been  already  slated 
that  part  of  the  platform  of  theHammersmiUi  bridge  is  sup- 
Borted above  the  chains;  and  Urewry  mentions  (pp.  93-6) a 
MdgB  of  one  hundred  and  three  feet  span  on  this  principle. 

8nm  aaall  briikes  of  wire  have  been  allndad  to  alnady, 
and  Drewry  deseribes  several  of  large  dimensions  which 

Were  erected  on  the  Continent  soon  after  the  introduction 
ef  suspension- bridges  upon  an  extensive  scale  in  Great 
Britain   The  lint  largo  coo  enatod  in  France  was  that  of 
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ol  a  ropab  bat  «adi  of  theni  axtMidi  ilnigbt 
tm      to  end  of  tlwatUa.  At  th* ■uspaorioii'towam 

dw  ilfteen  boodlm  of  wins  which  oompOM  aaeh  cmble  ara 
flitlcaed  out  into  a  broad  strap,  to  give  tbem  a  more  ext«Q- 
UJ9  bearing  upon  the  friction-rollers  over  which  they  are 
floodaeted;  ana  after  passing  the^  rollers,  they  are  again 
■ailed  into  a  cylindrical  form  until  they  reach  the  poinu  of 
atlaehment  to  the  rook,  which  are  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  from  the  towers.  The  enda  of  the  cables  are  oondacted 
aleog  iBcUncd  tuniMboaomted  in  the  took  to  the  depth 
df  Ibft7-lv«lb0tllfom  tho  level  of  the  tooiI  at  one  end  of  the 
tridge.  and  to  twice  that  depth  at  the  otlRr  end.    In  the 
tunnels  the  end  of  euch  cable  is  attached  to  two  others,  of 
ibout  half  the  siie,  eurli  uf  which  is  conducted,  over  a  fric- 
tion-roller, down  a  vertical  pit  or  well  excavated  in  the  rock 
to  the  dej^h  of  forty-Ave  fuet,  in  the  form  represented  in 
fig.  4.  The  lower  end  of  each  small  cable  i«  attached  to  a 
|iBMof{ioB,at«bidiNirvNai  an  anchor;  and  tho  bov^lod 
WBsmii  of  the  excavation  era  fiHad  up  with  masonry,  as  in- 
dlealed  by  the  dark  tint  in  the  cut,  to  arranged  as  to  resist 
tbsenormona  atrain  oceotiooed  by  the  weight  of  the  bridge. 
As  aaeb  main  cable  has  two  such  points  ol'  attachment  at 
each  end,  there  are  altogether  eight  of  these  fastenings  at 
eseh  end  of  the  bridge.   The  two  pairs  of  cables  are  sus- 
pended at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  tnm  each  other,  but  the 
width  betwoan  tbo  b>w«r  ends  of  tbo  aaapenaion'roda  ia  only 
<«M)t)r<lbur  feet,  so  that  their  position  la  not  quite  TerticaL 
These  rods  are  small  cables,  consisting  of  thirty  wirea  similar 
to  those  of  which  the  cables  are  composed,  and  having  at 
their  upper  end  a  double  hook,  which  re^i»  upon  the  two 
cables,  as  shown  at  bb.  Fig.  6.  which  represents  one  of  the 
suspension- rods  or  cables  as  viewed 
in  two  different  difoeiiona;  A  being 
its  appeaianee  when  viewed  in  •  line 
with  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the 
bridge,  and  B  its  appearance  when 
looking  across  the  roadway  at  right 
angles  with  the  main  cables.    At  tho 
lower  end  of  each  verlica!  suspender 
is  a  loop,  a,  which  receivoa  the  hook 
of  an  iron  stirrup  that  ombnMl  the 
tad  of  on*  of  tlM  tntMirem  bMmt 
wUeh  tttpport  the  loadwav.  There 
Ire  one  hundred  and  »ixty-:hrcc  pairs 
of  suspending- rods,  at    iiiicrvals  of 
between  fuur  ati<l  five  feet  from  each 
other.    Fig.  6  is  a  transverse  section 
of  the  roadway,  which  is  formed  of 
fir  planks,  supported  by  the  transverse 
bsuBSiand  ia  stiffened  by  a  strong  oak 
niliqg;  or  diagonal  truss,  running 
•kog  tho  sides  of  the  bridge,  and  by 
longitudinal  beams  firmly  bolted  to  iho 
transverse  bearers.    The  Ijrni^e  \v»« 
completed  at  a  cost  of  2  l,(iOU/.,  and 
was  publicly  opened  on  the        of  October,  1834.  on  which 
day  upwarda  of  five  thousand  persons  were  on  it  at  the  same 
IJM  A  ninntn  doieriptioin  of  tbo  work  waa  pnUiabad  in 
FivmIi.  tnm  which  the  particulars  of  the  account  in  Not. 
tffand  280  of  the  '  P  enny  Magazine'  are  derived.    In  the 
fcnner  number  is  given  a  general  view  of  tins  remarkable 
structure,  and  in  the  latter  are  some  particulars  respecting 
its  ooostruetion  besides  those  which  are  given  above. 
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Fig.  5. 
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The  use  of  wire  instead  of  bar-chains  in  the  construction 
of  suspension-bridges  is  favoured  by  tho  simplicity  of  tbo 
appantos  necessary  for  their  erection,  and  the  superior 
•iranflh.  bulh  fbr  hulk,  of  i«iall  wiiM  ovor  bars  of  oon- 
sideriUo  dimenrfom.  The  increased  luribee  oipoced  to 
oxidation  forms  a  serious  drawback,  since,  with  every  pre* 
caution,  it  is  difficult  entirely  to  prevent  it.  or  to  detect  its 
progress;  and  auuiluT  tliflicLlty,  which  is  perhaps  of  j(restcr 
importance,  ari&es  trom  the  impossibility  of  adjusting  the 
length  of  each  wire  to  its  position  in  the  cable,  so  that, 
when  the  cable  has  assumed  its  proper  curvature,  each  wire 
may  bear  iu  due  proportion  of  strain.  Drewry  considers 
the  Utter  difficulty  so  great,  that  ho  ohsarwa  that,  if  win 
mast  be  used,  it  would  be  bolter  to  Ibrm  it  into  links  of 
from  ten  to  fiAeen  feel  long,  and  to  couple  these  together 
with  short  links  cither  of  wire  or  of  iron,  uniting  them  by 
tn»nsvi:r>e  bulls  of  largo  diameter,  winch,  fur  the  sake  ot 
lightness,  may  be  made  hoUuw.  He  describes  (p.  117)  a 
Indge  of  this  description  at  Geneva,  in  which  both  the  long 
and  short  linka  may  bo  called  akoina  of  wire,  bound  round 
into  a  cylindrical  form  in  tho  oentrv,  and  apread  out  into 
broad  loops  at  the  ends,  where  they  embrace  tbo  liollow 
bolts.  The  structure  is,  in  fact,  a  chain-bridge,  of  which 
Ihechain-bars  and  linking-plates  consist  of  bundles  of  wire, 
instead  of  solid  bars.  He  says  however  (p.  163J  that,  all 
things  oonsidered,  *  it  may  be  ssfely  pronounced  that  bar- 
cbaina  nro  bettor  adapted  than  wires  for  anything  bevond 
the  aiao  of  n  Ibotpbriuge.*  Many  small  w  ire-bridges  have 
been  constructed  on  the  radiating  ayatom  befon  allnded  tab 
but  they  are  neoesssrily  very  subject  to  Tibration,  and  are 
consequently  unsafe.  U  is  imposbible  to  strain  the  radiating 
ties  or  chains  perlectly  siraiglit,  and  yet  to  leave  them  sufli- 
cienlly  strong  to  bear  the  weight  uf  the  bridge  ;  and  any 
inequality  in  the  degree  uf  tension  of  the  different  ties  may, 
when  the  platform  is  made  to  vibrate  by  a  load  passing  over 
it,  or  by  the  action  of  high  winda,  occaaion  stnina  which  no 
praetieablo  strength  wilTanahlo  them  to  hear.  This  plan 
muat  therefore  be  eonsidorod  inapplieablo  to  any  but  very 
small  bridges,  in  which  tho  atrencin  ia  uanally  so  great  ia 
proportion  to  the  strain,  aa  to  iwuHr  dallwla  w  ooaniniclion 


of  but  little  consequence. 

Several  suspension-bridges  of  small  span  have  been  con- 
structed upon  an  ingenious  plan  which  combines  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  opponto  principlos  of  tension  and  compres- 
aion.  ThnflfstofthoaOiWobaUavo,  waatboMonkfiridgOb 
aerooB  the  river  Aire  at  Loeda,  which  was  oraetod  hi  US7, 
by  Mr.  George  Leather  of  that  place.  Pig.  7  represenU 
another  brulge,  uf  rather  larger  dimensions,  built  by  the 
same  engineer,  at  Hunxlet,  near  Leeds,  a  few  years  later. 
The  platiurm  is  supported  by  vertical  auapeosion-rods.  the 


upper  ends  of  which,  instead  of  being  attached  to  catena- 
rian chains,  are  supported  by  rigid  arches  of  cast-iron,  which, 
rising  between  toe  carriage-way  and  tbo  Ibotpniha,  are 
alavirtad  ahovw  (ha  kful  of  Iho  pbtlbm.  In  tho  bridge 
hora  waaroivd  tho  eaat-iiaa  ana  or  rihanaa  of  1»  liMt 
P.  C  No.  I4N. 


span,  and  each  consists  of  six  pieces  fitted  together.  The  bus 
pending-rods  are  of  malleable  iron,  and  they  sustain  trans- 
verse cast-iron  beams  upon  which  the  roadway  is  laid.  The 
width  of  the  carriage-way  is  twenty-four  feet,  and  of  the  fool- 
foibak  vkieh  am  ontaido  the  ^^^'^^^^jj^g^J^  ^ 
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each.    Of  oilier  lii  idgcii  on  this  principle,  which  combines 
•D  uout()al  degree  oi  sttlltitnM  with  some  of  the  valuable 
propwtias  of  the  ordinary  catenarian  conatructioti,  reference 
way    Bltide  t»  that  onietad  for  th«  Birminghaa,  Briatol, 
MM  Thanes  Jtraethm  (now  cdM  th*  West  uoodoii)  Rail* 
way  CJompcinv,  it  Wormwood  or  Wormholt  Scrubby,  over  a 
diveratuu  uf  ihe  Faddington  canal,  at  lUo  point  vhtxe  the 
ra&way  its-elf  pasMS  by  a  tunnel  under  the  canal.  This 
curioua  bridge,  or  rather  combination  of  bridge*.  isd««cribed 
and  reprenented  in  the  *  Companion  to  the  Almanac '  fur 
1840,  p.  349.   Timber  bridges  have  been  consiruetcd  on  a 
Ctmilar  principle  to  tlie  above,  which  maybe  cumpared  to 
tlie  Una  of  truss  niiraMDtad  ia  the  ariiclo  Roop,  Mg.  1 8 
Tol.  XX.  p.  146).  DrawTjr  mentiont  one  at  Egltsau,  near 
Ziii  ich,  in  Switierland,  consisting  of  twi»  arches  formed  of 
heams  1j  feet  long,  10  inrhes  bruad,  and  1  fuot  deep,  willi 
their  Rbutiing  ends  secured  \>y  iron  straps.    The  end*  of 
the  arches  are  tied  together  by  liorizonlal  braces,  and  the 
vaight  of  (hoplatlbrm  is  suspended  by  vertical  bars  arranged 
in  patiip  wbiott  OBbnea  Ibe  wooden  arob  or  ril^  and  ate 
bolted  togetbor  abovo  it.  A  similar  stnietim  was  proposed 
somo  years  since  for  crossing  the  Thames  at  Hungerford- 
market,  where  an  iron  suspension-bridge  far  foot  passengers 
is  now  being  erected.    Sleveii&tm  describes  some  very  ex- 
tensive bridges  of  this  kind  in  his  'Sketch  of  the  Civil 
Bngineering  of  North  Aincrira.'    One,  over  the  Deluware, 
at  1  ronton,  about  thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  consists  of 
Am  arches,  varying  ftWB       to  200  feet  span  ;  und  another, 
mvf  Ibo  Sunttabanna,  at  Colombia,  i»  of  twonty-aine 
anehoa  of  fOO  net  span. 

Much  attention  has  been  recently  excited  br  the  principle 
of  constructing  suspension-budges  introduced  by  Mr. 
Dredge  of  Bath,  who  obtained  a  patent  for  ins  invention  in 
1836.  Without  offering  any  opinion  nn  to  the  accuracy  of 
his  calculations,  it  may  b«  brtetfy  stated  that  he  professes 
to  effect  ftiteb  great  economy  of  material  by  a  better  dispo- 
sition of  tbo  rods  and  ehains,  that  it  has  been  aaterted 
Idvil  Engintir  and  Archtteeft  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  193)^ 
that  the  Menai  bridge  might,  on  the  new  pUn,  be  recon- 
sinicted  for  less  than  the  value  of  the  superfluous  metal  in 
the  present  structure.  The  leading  features  of  his  plan  are 
the  adaptation  of  every  part  of  the  chain  to  the  precis* 
amount  of  siram  to  which  it  is  exposed,  b^  diminishing  the 
number  of  plates,  and  consequently  the  weight  and  strength 
of  tb«  obaiost  flron  tbo  poiuta  of  suspension  to  the  lowest 
or  central  point  of  tbo  catenary ;  and  the  position  of  the 
suspending -rods,  which,  instead  of  being  vertical,  aro  ar- 
ranged in  oblique  lines  from  their  points  of  attachment  to 
the  main  cliains  towards  the  - niru  of  the  catenary.  Thu 
Victoria  bridge,  over  the  Avon,  at  Bath,  which  was  busU 
on  thiii  plan  in  1836,  contains  only  twenty-one  tons  of  iron, 
although  It  is  of  150  feet  span.  In  some  experiments 
tried  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  London,  it  Wtt  found  that  a 
inaU  wire^bridge  of  tbo  wdinaiy  oonstraetion,  consisting 
•f  six  eotiees  and  a  bdf  of  wire,  and  fbrming  a  span  of 
Ivc  rcct  eipht  inclies  and  a  half,  broke  with  the  weight  of 
tight  person* ;  while  a  similar  bridge,  formed  of  only  six 
ounces  of  wire,  on  Drc  l^-  -  s  ji'.an,  bore  eleven  poiions, 
until  one  of  them  stamped,  when  it  broke  down. 

Suspension-bridges  are  well  adapted  fin*  many  situations 
in  whioli,  from  the  limited  trafio.  tbo  avponaa  of  ordinary 
stone  bridges  would  prevont  tbeiT  adoption,  and  aHo  fax 
plaoea  in  which,  from  the  great  span  required,  the  great 
elevation,  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  bottom,  or  liie 
rapidity  of  the  current  to  be  crossed,  the  erection  of  any 
other  kind  of  bridge  would  be  difficult ;  hut  they  aro  not 
applicable  to  situations  of  great  and  constant  traflie,  since 
tbey  are  much  weaker  itian  arch-bridges,  and  very  liable 
to  floury  from  the  vibration  occasioned  by  what  might 
avpoar  Might  foicos.  It  is  truo  that,  as  nrgad  by  aome  of 
tbo  advoeatesof  this  olegant  bind  of  bridge,  tbo  low  posi- 
tion of  the  centre  of  gravity  with  relation  to  tin:  p  intsof 
support,  and  the  freeoom  of  motion  allowed  ;  ts  iluxible 
slrui't iirr,  enables  a  »usp*;nsic.[i-l)nilj;(?  ii.i  m.'Iuih  Im  lU  posi- 
tion of  tquilibrtum  after  it  has  b  i u  libturbed  by  any  04x1- 
dental  cause;  but  this  circumstui  l'  will  not  always  be 
sufficient  to  coanterbalance  iU  grttaler  liability  to  disturb- 
ance, and  the  risk  of  accident  from  defects  of  workman- 
abip  Of  «f  oonstrurtion.  Several aocidoata  having  occurred 
to  susponrion-bridfjes  through  the  eflbet  of  wind,  or  the 
strain  occasioned  by  the  passing  of  a  laree  body  of  people, 
whuae  mere  weight'might  be  &r  fkom  sufficient  to  account 
tetbo  i^tiNb  aqginiait  (wra  >ao«nd7  davotad  mnoh  more 


attention  than  w*s  forroeirly  deemed  necessary  to  mt  anb  lor 
checking  the  unduiatory  or  vibraiury  motion.  Dfewry,  ijfioi 
observing  (p.  27)  that  in  small  bridges  the  mass  of  n^aienaU 
suspended  is  usually  too  ami^l  to  00  much  injury  if  put  m 
motion,  says  that '  inauspeasion'bridgesof  largedimeosion^ 
and  consequently  of  (;reat  weight,  ttie  force  that  the  auar 
pended  mass  will  »«<iuirc  by  iici::g  put  in  motion  iocroaaet 
rapidly.'    'Hence,'  he  prooseds,  '  t  i>  ar.  '  '  j  '  1  !o  m  Vi..  ;l 
lesist  motion,  and  ei^pecially  'o  nial^e  uvery  puii  bcai  us 
fair  share  of  strain.    It  ia  a  common  doclnne  that  liglilneM 
is  the  peculiar  exoellopco  of  a  suspeiuion-bndgu ;  but  that 
is  a  principle  which  must  be  acted  upon  with  discretion, 
and  not  taken  gwwraUy ;  fur  a  brid^  may  be,  ftum  iU 
sise.  Just  so  heavy  that  br  being  put  in  notion  it  vitl  a«> 
quire  great  momentum,  and  just  so  light  and  U^t  that  i( 
woi  bo  unable  to  resist  the  eff»tcla  of  its  own  vibratiOtt. 
Therefore,  when  it  becomes  necessary  lo  make  the  chains 
of  a  bridge  so  heavy  that  vibration  WDuld  be  dangeroun,  it 
is  advisable  boldly  to'  increase  their  weiglU,  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  diminisU  it,  and  to  bind  and  conaecl  the  several 
chains  and  the  roadway  firmly  together,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  sufficient  muaa  and  ttiffiu*$  in  tbo  bridge  to  ron'«| 
motion,  rather  than  to  yield  to  it  readily.'   Roversod  cate- 
naries, as  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  bridges,  and  lateni  guys 
extending  from  the  platform  to  fixed  points  on  the  slKtrw*. 
may  prove  Tcry  useful  h.  checking  motion;  but  probablv 
the  must  important  measure  adopted  for  this  purpoi»«  is 
that  of  trussing  the  platform  longitudinally  by  two  or  more 
linos  of  alif  diagpnd  truiaes,  which  may  be  made  in  the 
fbrm  of  a  bsndaomo  railing.  This  ia  particularly  insisted 
upon  in  a  paper  hy  Colonel  (now  Gk<neral)  Pasley,  of  the 
Royal  Ent-ineers,  pubUshed  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,' upt-n 
the  stale  of  ihe  Montrose  suspension-bridgu,  after  its  injury 
by  the  hurricane  of  October  11th,  1838.   He  con.ui\t» 
that  the  injuria  to  which  suspension-bridges  are  exooscd 
from  wind  arise ohiefly  from  its  action  beneath  the  plattoriu ; 
and.  in  illuttraiion  of  his  poettion.  oboonres  that  in  the 
storm  of  November,  1836,  the  roadwajr  of  the  Brighton 
chain-pier  did  not  give  way  until  after  the  side  railingj 
were  iihattercd  and  blown  away.    He  al»o  refers  to  the 
Hammersmith  bridge,  which  is  trussed  throughout,  a*  an 
illustration  of  the  advantage  of  the  system.    It  is  urged  111 
thia  paper,  that  if  the  platflirro,  which  pre-.  ,k  i  la:';L-  sur- 
face to  the  wind  acting  from  below,  be  kept  from  undulat- 
ing, '  it  can  eearooly  be  supposed  that  the  utpioal  fofto  of 
the  wind  could  move  the  chains  at  all,  having  comparatively 
80  vory  little  surface  to  oppose  to  it,  and  ifbieb  |Dttit  bO 
held  down  by  the  great  wciglit  of  the  roadway,  SO  long  Of 
that  remains  at  rest.'   Mr.  Pro\  is  agrees  with  the  above 
writer  as  to  the  importance  of  hlifreninj;  the  platf.>rui, 
although  he  conceives  iho  mischievous  action  of  the  wind 
to  lake  place  laterolly  as  well  a«  vertically;  but,  in  the 
Menai  bridge,  in  making  repaiis  aAer  tlio  storm  of 
January  7,  1839,  he  has  prefbrred  obtainine  the  requisite 
strength  by  longitudinal  htuiiis,  instead  of  trusses.  The 
Montrose  suspension  bridge  has  been,  since  the  injuries 
described  by  Colonel  Pasley,  strengthened  with  a  syslem  of 
longitudinal  trussing  by  Mr.  UkMtdt:!,  who  read  a  descripttoo 
of  it  before  the  British  Association  in  1841. 

Of  the  theoretical  points  involved  in  the  conatrucUon  of 
puspension-bridges  little  yiW  be  said-  These  bavB  litan  con- 
sidered at  length  by  Davios  Gilbert.  Em)..  in  «  paper  toad 
before  the  Royal  Society  in  1826,  and  nrinted  in  vol  cxH  of 
the  'Philosophical  Transaction*;'  and  in  Dr.'.vry's  work, 
referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Tht  aiuuunt  of  d«i- 
Jleotion  of  the  chain»  between  i  im  [  .mis  of  suspensum  mu*t 
depend  upon  circumstances  ;  but  Drewry  «>neeives  that  it 
is  not  advisable  in  a  large  bridge  to  make  the  defieciion  less 
than  otae-fifleenthof  the  chord-line;  and  that  one-burtevoth 
or  one-thirteenth  is  a  better  proportion,  flktmebridges  have 
a  sti'l  rl,...ppr  drtlrrtiun  ;  luid  others,  for  bearing  very  lillle 
weigitt,  liu.t!  as  liule  as  one-twentieth;  but  this  Drewry 
considers  iinadvisable.  bec-auso  the  gren  sU  jir.  ilir  jini  ej;!  1 
the  chains  by  drawing  tbera  into  so  tlai  li  i;un.t  ileiracis 
materially  ttwa  their  effective  strength.  The  angle  formed 
by  the  deseentef  ttaeelMdBS  vpea  the  land-side  of  the  towers 
•bould  be  dlhor  the  iMlit  «a  thft  fimaed  by  the  commence- 
ment of  the  catenary,  or  I'sip  nowrlp  so.  in  order  th«t  \b» 
pressure  upon  the  suapcnsioo-towers  may  be  Toitieal,  and 
may  not  have  any  tendency  t.i  j  ull  il.  tn  over  in  eilhef 
dircctiun.  Douglas  observes  tiiat  tii»rc  is  a  slight  error  on 
thia  point  in  the  MnM  Wdga;  th*  pnilaa  Ibf  owl  bp  thfr 
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duuDB  with  an  horiiontal  line  baiD(,  cm  the  owlwud  «nd 

inward  sides  of  the  pillar,  16**  10' and  18*  3' rMpMttvely. 
'  From  this  inequality.'  he  says,  *  a  horilontal  force  arises, 
tending  to  draw  the  piUan  uutwards  ;  and  though  this 
lbrc«  be  very  small  compared  with  the  presHuro  on  the 

Eillar,  yet  acting  coiutantly  at  the  end  of  a  lever  of  such 
mgth  as  the  height  of  the  piUar  (nearly  200  feat)^  it  nay 
praduee  ii\jariout  effeete.'  'IW  thwdbn^'  b«  |irooMda» 
*  is  an  error  in  principle,  which  thoutd  hive  heen  _a«oided» 
and  vhich  ought  not  to  exiit  in  any  surh  construction**  (p. 
349).  This  error  nppear*  to  be  a  very  common  on«,  and  is 
in  some  cases  con^iincrable  in  extent;  but  the  most  common 
error  is  that  of  making  the  chain*  deOeot  too  tuddenly  on 
the  land-side  of  the  |ieni  to  that  ths  itniB  tand*  to  thiov 
them  into  ths  vatar. 

The nethod  of  aeeiirinethe ehaiita to tho ilNrtaMDU  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Where  the  abutmenta  are  of  rook* 
excav-ations  may  be  readily  formed  of  a  suitable  shape,  and 
the  requirerl  sfcurity  is  easily  attainable;  but  when  lJu" 
abutments  are  of  masonry,  Douglas  recommends  that  tiiu 
whole  should  be  so  cramped  toeeiher  that  the  strain  may  be 
home  by  the  whole  tnaas,  and  not  merely  by  iho  wudge- 
•haped  portion  upon  vhioh  it  more  immediately  aets.  In 
all  eaeea  the  lower  part  of  thoolMiiUb  and  the  ftalooiDfa  bf 
which  they  are  secured.  aheaM  be  left  aeeeaiibta  tm  ox- 
aminalion.  Wb  may  here  allude  to  a  singular  blunder 
eoinnittcd  in  the  abutment-fasteiuni;s  uf  the  Broughton 
su<peiision-bridjje  ut  Mmu  licstcr,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  predisposing  cause  of  its  tall,  although 
the  unusual  ttraia  to  which  it  was  exposed  at  the  lime  was 
the  i—widlfaK  came  of  the  aceidaot.  Thiabridgeii  of  a  hun- 
dred and  httf-lbnr  Ihet  and  a  half  apan.  waalwilt  in  1827. 
and  sustained  ibo  traffic  without  apparent  injurr  until  1831, 
when  it  broke  under  the  passage  of  a  body  of  Soldiers,  about 
sixty  in  number,  maichinj;  over  in  fours.  Two  similar 
parties  bad  passed  just  before,  but  as  they  were  not  march- 
ing in  step,  their  passage  produced  no  injurtou!)  vibraiii>ii. 
The  loadwur  wis  aoapended  by  t*o  double  cbamsi  formed  of 
nniid  teollMn  two  inebes  in  diameter,  conneeted  together 
at  the  joints  by  three  short  elliptical  links  witli  «ooa>bolts, 
w  at  4  F^'  8.  The  last  joint  howevor.  h>  «kiah  tho  obain 


was  connected  with  east-iron  discs  imbedded  in  \hp  masonry 
of  the  piers,  consisted  of  a  single  link,  «,  eciual  iii  substance 
to  the  three  small  links  at  a  ;  the  cross-bull,  d,  of  this  joint 
being  only  the  tame  size  ua  those  marked  b  and  c.  Thus 
Vbile  the  bolls  6  and  c,  heina;  exposed  to  strain  near  their 
oods  as  well  as  in  the  midiile.  could  scarcely  be  made  to 
five  way  except  bjr  being  iborn  asunder,  llmt  atdl  having 
no  connterbalaoeing  strain  at  the  ends,  might  Oaiflybo  bent 
and  broken.  AUbouch  but  one  of  the  bolts  was  aetually 
(rfketi,  they  were  all  found  more  or  less  bent.  The  evil  was 
aggravated  by  the  circular  form  of  the  rods,  which,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  cut,  iiu'rea>«:d  ilie  leverage 
of  the  strain.  This  accident,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
■■mtod  in  the  flAh  volume  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Lite- 
Itiy  Mod  PJulosopbinat  Soetetj  of  Maoobeatort'  aaoond  aeriee, 
AowsliowdanfmoittiBfbrabodyefnMntowalkiB  r^u- 

Ifcr  step  upon  a  suspension-bridge;  for,  with  all  its  defects  of 
O0h^truc•llon,  the  Broughton  brid|/e  had  sustained  far  greater 
weights  when  applied  in  a  leas  injurious  manner. 

Experiments  were  made  some  years  since  by  Telford  and 
Ckptain  Brown,  to  dotarmine  the  strength  which  may  be 
aafoly  aUowod  por  aqtlan  ineh  fbr  tba  ban  of  an  iron  aa» 
poMion-bridgo.  The  mean  of  tho  rasalln  obtaiirad  by  these 
MIKineers  is  about  twenty-seven  tons  to  the  aqoare  inch, 
which  is  oommonly  taken  as  the  standard  for  the  ultimatn 
or  hreakinp  slreni^th  of  cohesimi  of^iood  malleable  iron.  Ii 
will  stretch  with  much  leas,  and  nine  tons  per  square  inch 
is  considered  as  the  mSximum  strain  which  it  is  advisable  to 
nilow  permanently  upon  the  chains  of  a  suspensioR'bridge, 
•Ithough  a  load  equal  to  twelve  or  fourteen  tons  0Mtj  l>e 
Mlbljr  oMliaA  fw  »  abort  tino.  In  ltff-9  n  wtpansion- 
tridgoOfsilrfwMitioatad  ovac  A»  Diirabo  at  Vlooaa.  by 
m  aag^Mit  BHMd  Ton  Ifitfi^vhoM  fii—liiaiyo«por^. 


meuta  upon  wioaa  kinds  of  atMl  an  looprded  b/  Dramy 
(p.  20).  Von  Wtia  advooatea  iho  use  o^  steel  in  Ikni  at 

iron  for  such  structures,  but  Drewry  considers  that,  if  tbo 
cost  were  not  a  prohibition  to  its  use  in  this  country,  ita 
advantages  may  be  questioned,  since  the  greater  lightness 
of  a  steel  Buspcnsion-bridge  ii.  proportion  to  its  strength 
would  render  it  more  liable  to  vioration  than  those  of  iron. 
Tho  bhdga  alludad  to  at  Vienna  has  a  chord-line  of  thrao 
hnndrod  and  tbir»'4mr  English  foet,  with  a  deflection  of 
naaily  twonty-one  feet  and  a  half,  and  its  vibration  ia  said 
to  ho  considerable.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  on  April  N,  184U,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Burti,  up>/ii 
a  pn)posed  suijpension  bridge  over  the  Ila.slar  Lake  at  Ports- 
mouth, tho  use  uf  l  asi-iron  iiistea<l  of  wrought-iron  as  a 
material  for  the  chains  is  suggested ;  the  advantages  pro 
posed  being  economy  and  dituiuished  risk  of  oxidation* 
Susponsion'bridgaa  have  boon  built  with  wooden  obaina* 
formed  of  long  bars  Hokad  togotbor.  Ware  montwna  aovenl 
such  bridges  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  and  Drewry  (p. 
164,  8cc.)  deMTibes  some  plans  for  the  erection  of  such 
structures. 

Engineers  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  best  arrangement  of 
the  material  of  Uie  main-ohaina ;  sotno  using  several  small 
ohainst  ananfsd  in  four  linaa,  and  in  two»  tbreOb  or  fintr 
lieta.  while  otbora  tbtek  it  boltar  to  oootenlrala  tba  wbolo 

strength  in  two  chains  only.  The  latter  prinoipio  is  advo> 
cated  by  Mr.  I.  K.  Brunei^  on  aoeount  er  the  aiffleulty  of 

providing  for  the  unefjual  ox)>ansion  anil  contraction  of  the 
diflcrent  chains.  When  only  two  lines  of  chains  are  used, 
it  is  advisable  to  have  them  between  the  carriage-way  and 
the  footpaths,  which  may  safely  rest  upon  the  projecting 
ends  of  the  transvorio  baartri.  To  avoul  any  unneceaeaiy 
weakenii^Oftfiafianar  towers,  it  is  uanal  to  piaroc  them 
with  arches  Ibr  tu  aaariage-woy  only ;  and  fn  aomO  bridges 
the  incDnvcii.enre of  Making  the  f  lot-pa^sen^'rrs  turn  into 
the  carringe  way  in  passing  under  them  is  avoided  by  support- 
ing footpuilu  outside  the  piers  by  iron  coiifoles  or  brackets. 

( Drewry's  Memoir  on  Butpensiun- Bndget,  ]  832 ;  Douglss's 
(Sir  Howard)  EiMfff  ON  Uu  Principle*  and  Conitruetion  'q^ 
MiUltry  Bridget,  second  adit„  1838;  Ware's  Traett  on 
yautttand  Brtdfret,  publiabad  anonymously.  ISSS;  AIM. 
Philotopkieal  Journal,  vol.  v^  pw  SMi  Piiuif  Miilg«a4n»t 
Nos.  279  and  280;  Companion  to  ttu  Almanae  Ibr  1831  P- 
'i2'2 ;  Memoirt  of  the  Lit.  and  Phil  Snr.  of  .^fanrh/'nt^r, 
second  serio*.  vol.  v.,  pp.  3t54niid  545  ;  Trarimcifont  *\f  the 
Imiitutirm  of  Civil  Engineen,  vol.  iii.,  p.  219 ;  Iko.) 
SUSQUKHANNA.  [PxNNaT].TAiiiA.] 
6U'SRUTA«  000  of  the  aarliaot  and  most  criobratod  of 
tba  Hiuda  writaca  en  flMdiainOi  waa  ibo  aoo  of  Viswanitni» 
and  tho  popfl  of  Dbanwantari.  Nothing  ta  known  of  tho 
events  of  his  life,  niul  his  date  is  rather  uncertain.  His 
medical  work  is  still  exinnt,  anil  has  been  lately  published 
in  iwii  vul.H.  hvo.,  Calcutta,  M.'Ji,  It  is  luiqucslionably  of 
some  antiquity,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  form  any  conjecture  as 
to  Its  real  date,  u.xccin  that  it  cannot  have  the  prodicions 
age  which  Hindu  fame  aasigna  it;  it  iaaofieient  to  know 
that  it  is  perhaps  the  oldeat  work  OH  tbo  aubjeet  wliicb  tbo 
Hindus  possess,  excepting  that  of  Cbataka.  The  only 
direct  testimony  that  we  have  with  respect  to  the  dates  of 
Charaka  and  of  Susruia  is  that  of  Pr()fessor  Wilson,  who 
states  that,  from  their  beinR  mentioned  in  the  Puranos,  tho 
ninih  or  tenth  century  is  the  most  modern  limit  of  our  con- 

t'ecture;  while  tba  stylo  of  the  authors,  as  well  as  their 
lavtef  baemo  tbo  boniaa  of  ibblo^  indicate  a  long  Anterior 
date.  One  ooMnantary  on  the  text  of  8uani1a»  made  by 
Ubhatta,  a  Cashmtriaii,  is  probably  as  old  as  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century,  am!  his  comment,  it  is  believed,  was 
preceded  by  others.    The  m  divided  into  si.\  poitions: 

the  Sutra  St'hamt,  or  Chirurgical  l><^nilions;  the  :\'uln!a 
St'hana,  or  Section  oti  Symptoms,  or  Diagnosis;  Sarira 
Sfhanm,  Anatomy;  Chiki'tta  St'hana,  the  internal  admi- 
ntstraiioii  of  ModidMoi  XtUpa  rSfAono.  Antidotaa;  Uttara 
Sfhema,  or  a  supplemontaiy  section  on  varioui  lord  di«> 
eases,  or  affections  of  the  eye,  ear,  8ko.  In  all  these  divisions 
however,  surgery,  and  not  general  medicine,  is  the  object  of 
the  book  of  Susnita;  though,  by  an  arrangement  not  un 
common  with  our  own  writers,  lie  introduces  occasionally 
the  treatment  of  general  diseases,  and  the  management  Oi 
women  and  children,  when  discussing  those  topics  to  Which 
they  bear  relation.  As  this  is  the  only  Sanscrit  mediosl 
work  whioh  (as  Ibr  aa  tbo  trrttet  ia  awice)  baa  boon  pi^ 
lisbed«  it  will  notbooBt  of  plaeo  bivo  to  givo  some  aoao«nt 
«f  tbn  iMo  of  nndiaiiw  namit  tho  Hindiii*  oxtracted  bam 
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two  notices  hy  Profewor  WilMin,  published  originally  in  the 
'Oriental  Magazine'  (CalcuUu,  February  and  March,  1823). 
from  which  i^cTeral  pasa^ges  are  inserted  by  Professor  Royle 
ia  *  Bssay  on  tl>e  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,'  8vo^ 
London,  1837.  The  instrumental  part  of  medical  treatment 
«Ba»«oei»rdiiif  to  the  iMt  •utboritiatt^of  tig)A  kiiid»->CAA#- 
dama.  enttinf  ortdHMo;  BMam,  diTnion  or  excision ; 
Lek'ktin  i.  wliich  rnemmdroMinng  titut,  appear*  to  be  applied 
to  »car;rif  A  1  Ml  irid  inoculation;  Vyadhana,  punctunnj^ ; 
Eihyaui,  ;  inlH:i:;  ur  urunding;  Aharya,  extraction  of  sulul 
bodies:  Vitravana,  extraction  of  ttuids,  including  veiieseo 
lion ;  and  Sevana,  or  sewing.  The  mechanical  means 
Vf  which  these  operatioiis  wen  |Mrformed  M«m  to  ban 
been  auffieiontly  nooiorout:  of  thow.  ibo  prinotiMl  oro  tbe 
following—'  Yantrat,  properly  ma^tnu,  in  too  preaoot 
ease  in$tntm9nt» ;  but  to  distinguish  there  from  the  next 
class,  to  vli  rh  ill  u  title  more  particularly  applies,  we  may 
pall  them  tiupUinents ;  Sastraa,  weapons  or  instruments; 
/^fAuf-a,  alkaline  bolulions  or  cuuKtics:  Agni,  fire,  the  actual 
cautery;  Sataka,  piiu  or  tents;  Srtnfa,  noms,  tbe  horns  of 
uinMii  open  tt  no  ostrenitios,  ona,  u  t»«ll  m  alabu,  or 
gowrda,  used  M  onr  ou|ipiiiMlaiiM;  tbe  r«Mml  of  tbe , 
•tMiepheric  preeanra  thraiigh  tnefnt  being  efleeled  bjrrae* 
tion,  and  in  the  ^(>cond  by  rarifyin^  the  air  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  lamp.  The  next  sub»idiary  means  are  JatatJta,  or 
leeches. 

'  Brides  theau,  we  have  liircad,  leaves,  baodageti  pledgets, 
heated  metuliic  plates  fur  erubescent!,  tnd  n  vwioiy  of 
utringent  or  erooUtetit  applications.' 

Tbe  descriptions  of  tbe  very  numerous  Hindu  intruments 
not  boiiq;  very  minnto  or  ptoeise.  Profeieor  Wilson  aj» 
w«  can  only  conjectaro  wbet  they  may  have  bean,  fnm  a 
consideration  of  the  purport  of  th  'ir  tuiracs,  and  tht-  nlijrris 
to  which  ihcy  were  applied,  in  cotijuriLti  >n  with  ihu  imper- 
fect description  given. 

*  The  tttiiras,  or  cutting  instruments,  were  of  metal,  and 
ebould  be  always  bright,  handsome,  polished,  and  sharp, 
intteimtly  ao.  iiidoed,  to  divide  a  hair  longitudinally. 

*nio  meent  bjr  wbkb  tbe  young  practitioner  is  to  obtain 
dssterity  in  tbe  use  of  bis  instrumenu  are  of  a  nixod  eba- 
Taelor ;  and  whilst  some  are  striking  speoiment  of  tbe  lame 
contrivances  to  which  the  want  of  the  only  cflectivc  \  rhi  !m 
of  instruction,  human  dissection,  compelled  the  Hindus  to 
have  reoourse,  others  surprise  us  by  their  supposed  incom- 
patibility with  what  we  have  been  bilberto  disposed  to  con- 
sider as  insurmountable  prejudieee.  Tbne  tin  different 
kinds  of  tcitiiao,  loogitudinal,  tmnmeria.  invaftod,  and  eir- 
onlar,  are  dnootod  to  bo  praeliaed  on  llowon,  bolba,  and 
gourds.  Incision,  on  skins  or  bladders  filled  with  paste  and 
mire ;  scarification,  on  the  fresh  hides  of  animals  from 
which  the  hair  l  a  n.jt  been  removed;  iiunrlnnn'.^  or  lane 
ini;,  on  the  hollow  stalks  of  plants,  or  the  vessels  of  dead 
animuU  ;  extraction,  on  the  cavities  of  the  same,  or  fruits 
with  many  h<q;e  seeds,  as  tlie  Jack  and  Bel;  tutures.  on 
ikin  and  leather;  and  ligatures  and  bandages^  on  well-made 
modeU  of  tbo  baown  limba.  Tbe  omplonnont  of  leatbw, 
skin,  and  even  of  dead  careasses,  tbtie  enjoined,  proves  an 
exemption  fium  notions  of  impurity  we  were  little  to  expect, 
when  adverting  to  their  actual  prevali-nce.  Of  course,  their 
use  implies  tbe  absence  of  uiv  Lljections  to  the  isimilar 
eropluyment  of  human  subjei  i  s ;  mul  although  tliey  are  not 
specified,  they  may  puss  '  >  in  implicated  in  the  general 
direction  which  the  author  of  the  '  Susruia'  gives,  that  tbe 
teacher  shall  i09k  to  perlaot  bit  pupil  by  the  applieatiao  of 
all  expedienio  wbteh  ho  nny  taiak  caleol^ed  tooflbetliii 
proficiency. 

•Of  tin-  Kiippl-'menlary  r.rtii''i>-  kT  lllr.ilu  surgery,  the 
first  i!i  Kifuiru.  alkaline  oi  >iliiA!ij.'>L  eiil  »altx.  This  is  | 
obtained  by  burning  different  vegetable  substances,  and 
boiling;  tbe  a^hes  with  five  or  six  times  tlieir  measure  of 
water.  In  some  cases  the  concentrated  solution  is  used  after 
•training,  and  ia  adniaisiotad  internalty,  la  woU  aa^iplied 
externariy. 

^  '  Care  is  enjoined  in  their  use,  and  emollient  appliea- 
tiotts  are  to  be  applied,  if  the  caustic  occasions  v«ry  forest 
pain.  At  tbe  same  time  these  uiid  the  other  suli»Iitutes 
fur  instrumental  agont.i  are  only  to  be  hml  re<x>un>e  to  where 
It  >»  necessary  to  humour  the  weakness  of  the  patient. 
They  are  e»p«ctaliy  found  Ber\'iceable  where  the  surgeon 
oas  to  deal  with  i>rinces  and  persons  of  rank,  old  men, 
women  and  obildiM^  and  individoala  of  a  timid  nod  oVmbu* 
f^te  charaaler. 

•  Tbe  oanteiy  it  applied  IqrhotMedh  eembiutiMo  eob- 


Stan  if-,  Inflameil,  boiling  fluids  of  a  gelatinous  or  mucous 
consistence,  and  heated  metallic  bars,  (dales,  and  probca. 
The  application  is  useful  in  many  cases,  as  to  the  temples 
and  forehead,  for  headaches ;  to  the  eyelids,  for  diseases  of 
the  eyes;  to  the  part  affected,  for  indurations  in  the  skin; 
to  tbo  sides,  fbr  spieen  and  Uv«r ;  and  to  tbe  abdonwn,  Ibr 
meaealarie  enlargemenia.  As  areoDgst  tbo  Greeks,  howvrof; 
the  chief  u.^>  of  the  cautor^'  wns  in  the  caseof  hemorrhagos, 
bleeding  beins;  stopped  by  seur.n^  ilie  wounded  vessels. 

•  If  leeclii  s,  wluui  applied,  <nv  sii  .v  and  slug^iih,  ;i  i.nle 
bloud  may  be  drawu  from  the  pari  by  a  lancet,  to  excite 
their  vivacity;  when  they  fall  off,  tite  bleeding  may  be 
maintained  bv  tbe  use  of  tbe  boms  and  gourds,  or  the  sub* 
Mitutes  abneadf  montionod  Ar  tbn  oupping-glaasosof  our  own 
praetioe.' 

Tbe  opemtions  are  nide.  and  very  imperfectly  described'. 

They  were  evidently  bold,  and  inuNt  have  been  hax  inl  i 
iheir  being  atteni[)ted  at  all  is  however  most  extraut  J.iiHi  v, 
unless  their  obliteration  from  the  kiiowledj^o,  not  to  say  the 
practice,  of  later  titues  be  considered  as  a  still  more 
remarkable  circumstance.  It  wottM  bo  an  inquiry  of  OMBO 
ioioreat,  to  trace  tbe  period  and  eanset  of  tbe  disanpeavMMn 
of  svigery  from  amongst  tbo  Hindus-^  ii  ondently  of 
comparatively  modem  occurrence,  as  operative  and  instru- 
mental practice  fbrms  so  pHiieipal  a  part  of  those  writings 
which  are  undeniably  ino^t  ;iiri--iit;  and  which,  being 
r^arded  as  the  composiUun  oi  inspired  writers,  are  held  of 
the  highest  authority.  • 

Besides  those  sacred  writings,  there  are  many  valuable 
profeesiooal  tracts  which  corrsafHNld  with,  and  are.  in  fiM^ 
oommenuries  on  tbom.  These  no  said  to  have  been  oon- 
posed  by  propheia  and  holy  men  (Maha  Riahls),  to  whom 
is  generally  j^iven  a  divine  origin. 

The  diHerent  nations  of  India  have  their  respective  medi- 
cal authors.  In  1 1  ::  [  LiiinsuU  and  tho  >outh  of  India,  in 
Tamul ;  those  ot  the  TisUngas,  in  Teluogoo ;  in  Bengal  and 
the  northern  provinces,  the  works  in  use  among  tu  Hin* 
dus  are  in.Sanseiit;  whila  among  the  Mobammedan  popn> 
laiion  Peraian  voiks  and  tianslntions  fkom  Ibo  Aiabw  aia 
ohiotlyiniHo^ 

Tbe  work  of  Susruta  may  now  easily  be  procured,  as  it 

was  one  of  tho.><o  ordered  to  be  printed  by  tba  Indian  govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  its  native  subjecli;  but  the  printing  of  this 
as  well  as  of  many  otliers.  was  stopped,  when  most  of  them 
were  nearly  completed — tbe  first  volume  and  three-fouttha 
of  the  second  of  the  Susruta  having  been  printed.  For- 
tunately the  Asiatio  Bocie^  of  Galeutla.  with  the  spirit  and 
seal  whieh  has  ever  diodngoished  It.  and  with  a  true  know- 
ledge  of  what  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  government  itaoK 
underlook.  at  their  own  riftk,  to  complete  the  works. 

SUSSEX  is  a  maritime  county  m  Eiigland,  due  south  of 
Greenwich,  ihe  meridian  of  vihich  parses  very  nearly  through 
th«»  centre  of  the  county.  It  lies  between  5u'  4  J'  and 
51"  9'  N.  lat.,  and  U"  49' east  and  O"  AB'  west  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north-east  by  Kent,  from  which  it  is  se> 
parated  in  part  by  tho  rivor  Rotber.  in  another  part  by  tbo 
Teyso  or  Teise,  a  Ibader  of  tbo  Med  way.  and  in  another  part 
by  the  Kent  Water  and  other  feeders  of  tbe  Medw.iy  ;  on  tho 
west  by  Hampshire:  on  tho  north  by  Surrpy ;  and  on  the  south 
and  ikoiith-fubl  hy  the  Bnlisli  C  i m  i  I.  The  extreme  letii^lh, 
from  Lady-Holt  park  due  ea&t  to  the  Kent  Diich,  la  76  mdes  ; 
Its  KTeatest  breaath,  from  Beachy  Head  to  Tunbridge  Welts, 
27  miles ;  and  the  average  breadth  a  little  less  than  30  iniiee. 
The  area  is  14fi6  square  nilesi  or  f  38,340  aeret.  The  gross 
population  in  1841  was  299.770.  being  an  inerease  of  10  per 
cent,  on  tho  crniBUsof  1831.  and  giving  204  inhabitants  to 
<  crv  kquaro  mile.  In  size  it  is  the  14th  of  the  Bnglisb 
counties,  in  population  the  l?llh.  and  in  density  of  popula- 
tion the  iHih.  Lewes,  the  couiny  town,  is  on  the  Ou*c. 
464  miles  from  London,  nearly  in  a  direct  line  south,  oc  -49 
miles  by  the  road  through  East  Grinstead,  Fletching.  and 
Chailey,  or  &l  miles  by  tho  matl-road  ihfough  Sast  Goa- 
siead  and  Vrkleld. 

Surface;  Coast :  Rivert.— The  principal  feature  in  the 
sur&ce  of  Sussex  is  occasioned  by  the  intervention  of  the 
high  ridges  of  chalk  hills  generally  known  as  tho  Downs. 
I'liese  hills  rise  from  ll>e  uiaiiih  of  Pevensey  to  the  bold 
promontory  of  Beachy  Head;  they  then  trend  westward  as 
tar  a!>  Sboreham.  occupying  a  surface  of  about  i6  miles  ia 
length,  aiid  six  or  seven  in  breadth,  containing  99,tt40aaNi. 
TbM  tiaet  is  prapetly  denominated  tbo  fiknuh  Oowna 
Prom  SbenhaM  tbo  Downs  gradually  welda  torn  the 
ooasliiidtnfMfsa  thawsHtayart  af  thaawwly,  Imriug 
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folilto  tovanig  the  lUNrtlli  and  enter  Hamp'ihirc  bc- 
.  ..J  west  Hariing  UMll^iMtMd  nn'r^etonAeid.  Jhntis 
OtreiBe  length  in  Siuwx  w  5SiiiilM,tlMir  gnstMt  brradth 

7,  tnd  mean  breadth  miles.  TJie  average  lu-ic^'lit  i^i 
about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  &ea  ;  but  Ditcnt  .liii^; 
Biacon  is  i*j8  feet,  Firle  Besiron  820  feet,*  Chanrlotibury 
Ring  6\4  twt.  Rooks  Uiil  and  Bow  HiU  each  70'i  feet,  and 
Beaehjr  Head  564  feet  above  that  le\  el.  The  Downs  have  a 
ridi eoraringof  m  •hart  and  delicate  ttirfoontaiaing  large 
partigM  of  ThjinuD  MrpyUum,  and  oecMioiMl  pstchra  of 
Iba  «nmon  furze,  the  Ulex  BuropMiiai,  in  patches  of  30  or 
40  teres.  The  whole  district  is  «rilhont  treeti,  except  in 
tone  declivities  where  the  while  thrirti  is  fotn  I  n  1  insome 
of'the  richer  portions  at  Siaimier  and  Aruiidtl  jjaiks.  where 
thriving  plantations  of  btt-'cli  uiid  oiher  hardy  tiec»  have 
b«en  recently  tnade.  The  surface  of  the  l>jwns  is  grate- 
(blly  andulatinq :  the  northern  MCtrpment  is  prcciiutous, 
vb^t  the  southern  decUiMigentiy.Mid  westward  of  Brigli- 
nm  gradually  blend*  with  the  low  land  of  the  ooait. 

The  maritime  district  lies  between  the  Downs  and  tho 
*ea.  a«d  e\!ends  frotu  Biighton  westwanl  to  Emsworth,  a 
distance  of  36  mile-s.  At  flrnt  it  is  narrowed  to  a  point,  but 
gradually  «&t«iids  to  the  breadth  of  a  mile  between  Brijihion 
andShoreham;  towards  Arundel  it  widens  to  three  miles; 
and  finally,  as  it  approaches  Hampabtre.it  beeomeain  inaDjr 
places  seven  miles  wide.  Thia  diitriet  ia  of  fanarkabM 
feitilitf.  Hera,  io  8a.xon  times,  mnj  Mlt-pans  tbifmm- 
ingNllfton  taa>water  by  evaporatira  nialM;  iboir  men* 
tionin  'Domesday'  ia  frequent:  «IMOtt1f»  at  AppMram, 
nesr  Chichef  ter,  remains. 

Tl:>'  i  Liii:e  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  a  woodland  tract, 
which  extends  from  the  Downs,  to  which  it  runs  parallel, 
to  the  Surrey  htlts,  denOBlinaMd  the  Weald  (Saxon  treald^ 
a  fpresiX  The  Weald  was  once  an  immense  forest,  called  bv 
the  BriiMM  Celt  Andi«d,  and  by  the  Saxons  Andredea>weald, 
which  was  inhabited  only  by  hogs  and  deer«  but  has  hwn 
gradually  cleared  and  brought  into  eullivation.  Accordmg 
to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  this  wood  was  'in  length,  east  and 
west,  120  milea,  or  longer,  and  3U  miles  broad.'  Tbi«  di«- 
iri'i  wiihui  the  county  now  contains  about  42j,0(J0  acrt-:. 
•liiputvil  in  a  line  of  country  varyitig  from  five  to  ten  miles 
III  lireadih,  and  from  30  to  40  in  length. 

The  Forest  Ridge  ii  that  |iortion  ef  the  emmiy  whinh. 
Jt^ually  uniting  with  tbeWeaM.  fonna  the  neirtb- eastern 
divition.  It  >^!rfirhe»  from  Fairlight  Down  on  the  south  by 
C'rowborough  to  St.  Leonardo  Fomst,  and  thence  westward, 
terininaling  in  an  angle  fonne<l  by  the  sand  lulls  of  Pd- 
wonb  on  one  side,  and  by  Blackdovtn  and  i>eiib  hills  in 
Surrey  on  ihe  other.  In  this  disiru  t  arc  two  great  forests. 
Si.  Leonard'*  Forest,  containing  1(1,000  acres,  and  Asli- 
downe  Foreat,  containing  about  18.000.  Pine,  flr,  beach, 
■nd  Ureh  all  grow  well,  and  portioas  of  the  two  forects  have 
beea  planted  with  success.  The  whole  ridge  is  the  most 
Minantic  part  jI"  Sussex.  It  is  broken  into  hill  and  dale, 
»ad  IS  very  ek-iiiiied.  Crowborough  Beacon,  the  highest  and 
most  ciiiir  il  eminence,  is  804  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
Bnsblling  Hill.  64G  feet;  and  Fairiight  Down,  599  feet 

ine  marsh  land  extends  across  the  eastern  division  of 
ibe  oonniy  from  Eastbourne  into  Kent,  with  the  exception 
«f  Ive  miles  taken  up  by  the  FoMit  Ridge  of  Fairlight  and 
tb*  Hastings  liiUs.  jIaiMijtneiailio«iiilo&  thaherden 
of  all  the  rivci  A. 

Tbn  coast  at  the  extreme  east  of  the  connty  is  fortned  of 
the  low  marsh-land,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  low  land 
of  Romney  Mar»h.  At  Pett  the  Furest  Ridge  breaks  in  fur 
fire  miles,  taking  in  Fairlight,  Haslinffs.  and  Be&hilL.  The 
low  marsh-land  of  Pevensey,  forming  I^vnnaqf  Baf.ntonds 
fnm  BexhiU  to  the  Downs  a  abort  dialMMo  lo  tM  east  of 
llie  well-known  and  hold  promontorf  of  BeaebjHead.  The 
high  ch.ilk  cliffi!  f  tliL'  Downs  extend  thence  as  far  as 
Brijjthton,  a  distumu  ul  ID  or  miles  cuaslways,  when  the 
low  land  of  the  maritime  district  inter^'enes  and  forms  the 
coast  hne  into  Hampshire.  Ftovensmr  Bay  ond  Seaford  Bay 
farm  good  roadsteads  ftr  vemsia  with  north  or  north-east 
viada,  and  the  latter  ja  mnoh  ftaqneoted  by  vessels  for 


watar.  A  Itfhihoiuse  of  die  drat  elaaa  was  orMted  in  1838 
*a  the  aummit  of  the  second  cliff  to  the  westward  of  Beachy 
Head,  SM  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  a  beacon  foT 
ships,  which  were  often  driven  on  shore  in  storms  f  ivu  ti  t 
south-west,  and  caverns  have  been  rut  in  the  clifia  between 
the  head  aud  Cu  kniere  Haven  to  afferd  placoR  of  refugo  to 
MKh  marincn  a*  may  be  wracked  oo  this  dangAroua 
Tha.lBWHt  VKiofttncMM  fton  flaitoA  «» On  B 


bouoduy  k  piotMtod  by  aiofle  yound  towccs,  called  Mar 
tello  towen.  They  coammee  near  Hythe  in  Kent,  and 
are  continued,  except  where  the  eoast  is  of  easy  defence,  in 

consequence  of  the  cliff's  or  the  military  canal,  )o  Seafonl. 
where  the  last  tower  is  numbisred  74.  They  are  buiU 
ii  I  111-  beach  at  intervals  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  be- 
tween each.  They  are  about  o2  feel  >Q  height,  and  were 
surmounted  by  Kwivel  guns.  The  period  of  their  erection 
was  at  the  time  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  England  by 
Napoleon.  At  the  same  time  a  portion  of  thie  ioW  dbtrict, 
from  Cliffe  End,  near  Pelt,  in  Sussex,  lo  Sliornj  Cliffe, 
in  Kent,  a  distance  of  23  miles,  was  protected  by  a  canal 
culled  the  Royal  Military  Cunal.  It  runs  parallel  to  the  sea. 
The  breadth  is  alK)Ut  GU  feet,  and  the  depth  "J  foet:  it  has  a 
raised  bank,  or  redan,  on  the  nurthern  side,  lo  shelter  the 
soldiery  and  enable  them  to  oppose  the  enemy  with  greater 
advantuge.    Its  line  is  very  liitle  abovtj  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Oute,  the  Bother,  the  Adiur* 
the  Anin.  the  Coekmere,  and  the  lavant 

The  Ouse  begins  atRvlands,  a  few  miln^  north  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Lindfleld,  at  the  junction  of  twu  s.irt;ams,  one  of 
which  issues  from  Banirudtje  farm  in  the  fornst  of  St. 
Leonard,  and  the  other  from  Selsfleld  on  the  borders  of  the 
forest  at  Worth.  After  the  confluence  of  the  two  slreami, 
the  river  flows  near  LindReld,  and,  puisning  a  tortuous 
eounw  to  the  louth-east,  half  encircles  Shefliold  Park ;  then 
vaee«dNif  man  directly  south,  the  stream  runs  by  Islleld. 
Dsreombe.  and  Hausey  to  the  Lewes  levels,  which  it  enters 
to  the  north  of  the  town.  After  separating  the  Cliffe  from 
the  town  of  Lewes,  it  proceeds  through  the  level*,  divides 
the  South  Dow[is,  a:  d  having  received  several  small  tribu 
tary  streams,  discbarKcs  itself  into  the  British  Channel  at 
the  new  mouth  of  Newhaven,  forming  what  is  called  New- 
haven  Harlioor:  the  former  outlet  at  Seaford  is  dosed. 
[SEAroBD.]  The  river  is  navigable  for  large  barges  fbr  IS 
miles  from  its  mouth  without  the  aid  of  locks,  and  wiih 
tliem  as  far  as  Lindfleld.  The  waters  are  used  for  paper- 
mills  at  Lavsi  and  Isisl^  and  fiir  a  laigp  eoriMnill  at  Bar* 
combe. 

The  river  Rother  rises  near  Argus  Hill,  in  the  parish  of 
Rot  lu'i  field,  close  under  the  Forest  Ridge.  Thence  it  runs 
to  May  field,  rcccivin*^  at  Bevilham  a  large  brook  that  runa 
from  Wadhurat :  it  then  flows  in  a  southoeaalerly  direo- 
tion  towards  Kent,  pHsing  Bleliingham,  and  receiving  • 
stream  that  comcs  from  Burwash.  it  ri-xt  proceeds  tO 
Bodiam.  It  fir^t  touches  Kent  at  Wigsell.  in  the  parish  ot 
Sulehursf,  at  the  junction  of  a  small  stream  which  rises  et 
Flimwell,  near  Hawkiiurst.  and  separsttes  the  two  counties. 
After  the  junction  with  this  stream,  the  Rother  forms  for 
some  distance  the  border,  and  proceeding  toNewenden  and 
Wiiiersham,  receives  in  its  course  several  small  streams  from 
the  Weald  of  Kent,  the  arms  of  which,  together  with  the 
Rother  Itself,  enclose  the  river  Island  of  Oxney.  After 
paosii  tlii  I  '  nid.  it  quits  the  border,  and  turns  suddenly 
souihv.aiii  at  loss  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  county,  sendt- 
in^'  off  a  branch  at  Idcn  calleil  the  Kent  Ditch,  which  parts 
the  two  oou lilies, and  empties  itself  into  the  sea  in  the  pansh 
of  Broomhill,  a  mile  and  a  half  eastward  of  old  Rye  Har- 
bour. Proceeding  from  this  branch,  the  Rother  itowa  to 
the  south-east  part  of  tfie  town  of  Rye.  At  this  apot  the 
Rother  receives  the  waters  of  theTillingliam,  which  rises  in 
the  parish  of  Beckley.  on  the  borders  of  jSwhurst.  itself  aug- 
mented at  a  utiort  distance  above  Rye  by  the  Tweed,  a  small 
stream  that  (lows  from  Playden.  Below  the  town  of  Rye  the 
Rother  receives  also  (he  waters  of  the  Bredc,  which  rises 
in  Ashburubam  Wood,  near  Battle,  and  dows  through 
Whatlington,  to  Sedlescombe  and  Brede,  and  thence  to  the 
fioot  of  the  hill  on  whieh  New  Winehelsea  is  built.  The 
united  stream  then  expends  into  sn  astnary,  ibma  the 
harbour  of  Rye,  and  empties  itself  ir.tn  the  sea  at  the  bight 
of  the  bay  formed  by  Fairlight  Head  on  tho  west  and  Dun- 
gcness  on  the  east.  [Rye.] 

The  Rother  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  point  where  it  first 
touches  the  borders  of  Kent  above  Newenden.  This  river, 
which  was  anciently  called  Limene.  fomwly  flowed  hv 
Newenden  to  May  tham,  and  then  by  Smallhythe  and  Read* 
ing  to  the  town  of  Appledore,  whence  it  continued  eastward, 
end  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  at  New  Romney  in  Kent, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Dungencss,  and  twelve  miles  east- 
ward of  its  present  exit ;  but  in  the  Kreat  slorin  of  the  1st  of 
October,   1*230  (34  Henry  lU.).  which  overwhclniLd  Old 

Winehelsea.  aud  during  the  great  inundation  of  the  sea, 
tut  ihw  fenook  ito  mmmm  okaaiMl  and  ftnMd  tlw 
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new  one  to  Rye.   In  the  Tear  693  tbo  Danish  licet  of  330 
Mil,  under  the  command  of  the  pirate  Hastinges.  usserttbhHl 
nnu  Boulogne,  and  directed  iU  course  to  the  English 
•horM.  Two  bttodred  and  ilfljr  tocaoU  aotarad  th«  mer 
Roiher  or  liimene,  which  is  dewribed  in  tbo  Saxon Chranieie 
as  'at  tho  cast  cm!  uf  the  Mt^t  wood  which  we  call  Aniired. 
The  river  lielh  nui  of  the  Wt^hl.  On  (his  river  Uiey  towed 
up  their  ships  as  far  as  ihc  Weald,  four  miles  frum  the  luoulh 
outwards,  and  tbtsreon  destroyed  a  furt  wheieon  sat  a  few 
churls,  and  which  was  hastily  wrougbL'    It  is  remarkable 
tbat  in  ibo  yoar  1822,  one  of  thestt  DanUh  shi|ia  woa  diaeo- 
▼erad  ambeodod  in  ten  ft«t  of  mud  and  sand  in  a  Held  at 
Iforlhiam,  a  short  distance  from  the  present  navigable  river, 
at  the  wc»t  corner  of  the  Isle  of  Oxney.  about  two  miles 
from  Newenden.   The  ship  wati  in  a  perfectly  sound  and 
entire  stale  after  a  lapse  of  929  years.    Her  dimensions 
were  from  head  to  stern  sixty-five  feet,  and  her  width  four- 
teen feet,  with  cabin  and  forecastle;  and  abe  appeared  to 
bava  originally  bad  a  wbola  deok.  Sba  vaa  varj  aironglf 
built,  her  bill  pieces  and  keel  aiMUttrins  two  ftet  over ;  her 
ertMS-beams,  of  which  there  were  five,  10  infthea  by  8, 
with  other  timbers  in  proiiortion.    Iti  her  caulking  wa<  a 
S|>«ci«iS  of  mo»8  peculiar  to  the  rouiiiry  in  which  she  was 
built.   In  the  rabin  and  utlu  r  ))arts  of  the  ve^vsel  were  found 
a  human  skull,  a  pair  of  gout's  hums  attaclted  to  a  part  uf 
tbe  ctaoium,  a  dirk  or  puniurd,  stjvcrai  glazed  and  orna- 
mental iquaio  tiles,  some  bricks  which  liad  fanned  the  liro- 
beertb,  several  parts  of  sboes  or  sandals,  fltting  low  on  tbe 
foot,  oDti  of  which  was  apparently  in  an  unfinished  state, 
having  a  last  remaining  in  it,  all  of  them  very  broad  at  the 
toes,  two  cariheii  juc^  and  a  stone  mug  of  ancient  shape,  a 
piece  of  board  with  thirty  perforations,  probably  designed  fur 
keeping  the  lunar  months,  or  some  game,  with  many  other 
antique  reliques.   The  discovery  <h  this  vessel  aflbrds  a 
singular  confirmation  of  tbe  accuracy  of  King  Alfred's  ao- 
eount  of  tba  Danisb  iimaionsb  as  dssoribed  in  tbe  Saxon 
Cbronicle. 

The  Adur  has  three  sources:  one  branch  rises  at  Toals 
Farm  nearSlinfold,  whence  it  flows  past  Shiph-y  and  Knepp 
Castle  lo  West  Grinslead;  another  rises  at  Nuthurst.and, 
running  to  ttie  west  of  West  Grinstead  I'ark,  joins  the  first 
stream  at  Bay  Bridge,  wbaoea  tbey  both  flow  to  a  place  near 
Asbuiat,  wbera  tfaar  are  augmented  bj  tbe  third  stream, 
whieb  rises  at  Slaognam  elosa  by  8t  Leonard's  Forest,  and, 
pursuing  a  tortuous  course,  runs  through  Twineham  and 
Shermanbury.  From  Ai>hurst  tho  river  flows  in  a  due 
southern  direction,  between  Beeding  ami  liruinber,  running 
on  tbtf  east  side  of  the  cattle  aud  near  the  walls,  and  thence 
past  Botolphs  and  Coorabes  to  Sborebam  Hurlxmr  and  tbe 
aaa.  [Shorbham.]  The  river  is  navigable  for  small  craA 
from  Moak  Bridge  in  the  pnrisb  of  Shermanbury.  to  the 
mouth  i  and  it  ia  eelebrated  for  its  mnlleU  piksb  and  eels. 

The  Aran  sko  riwea  in  8t  Leonard's  rorett,  within  the 
rape  of  Bramber,  and  passes  into  the  parish  of  Slinrjld  :  it 
then  flows  due  south,  and  rweives  at  Stoph,.m  the  waters 
of  a  small  river  railed  the  Western  Rother,  which  ri?es  in 
Lurguibatl  parish,  and  procti«ds  in  a  itoulherly  direction  to 
l^elbam.  At  Selbam  the  Western  Rother  augmented  by 
tlM  wateis  of  another  small  stream  called  the  Western 
Aran,  deseribed  by  Harrison  as '  a  goodlia  water,  and  thereto 
increased  with  no  small  number  of  excellent  and  pleasant 
brookes :  it  sprinKSih  up  of  two  heads,  whereof  one  rif^eili  by 
West,  by  the  nils  which  lie  towards  the  using  of  the  suiine 
from  East  M<ion,  and  runneth  by  Potor»field ;  another  comes 
from  Bunion  Wood  and  joineth  with  the  foregomg  at  Peters- 
field  and  Durford;  after  which  confluence  they  go  together 
aud  in  one  ebannel  still  towards  the  east,  taking  a  rill  with 
them  that  commiitll  batvaM  Femhurst  and  St  Luke's 
ebapel.  south-west  of  Linehmere.  and  meeting  with  it  east 
of  Lodswortli.*  AAer  the  junction  at  Selham  the  Western 
Rother  takes  an  wasler'y  direction,  passing  near  Burton 
Park  toSlopliam.  Frum  Svopham  tbo  Arun  thus  augmented 
runs  in  a  circuitous  course,  pusses  Uardbam  and  Amberley, 
in  which  part  the  stream  is  celebrated  for  trout,  thruugh  the 
marshes  forming  tba  rieh  vale  of  Arundel,  and  tloving 
through  Arundel  town  enters  tba  sea  at  Littlabampton.  Tba 
channel  is  led  in  a  southerly  direction  into  the  sea  between 
two  piers  composed  of  piles  with  an  extension  of  dicker- work. 
The  depth  of  Water  at  the  entrance  between  the  piers  is  from 
two  to  three  feet  below  ibo  ordinary  level  of  low-water  ui 
the  Sea,  but  a  bar  exteiuU  outside  tile  dickor-work,  across 
the  mouth,  wbicb  rises  about  two  feet  above  tba  geoecal 
— ^"  MidlilBftdiy  itlMMMlM.  Thaliftof 


spring-tides  is  about  sixteen  feet,  and  of  neaps  eleveu  feet 
1  lie  tide  (lows  nearly  seventeen  miles  up  tbo  riTer,  but  the 
backwater  is  of  little  value,  in  consequence  of  thananovtMSa 
of  the  channel  and  the  aluggiahaeaa  of  the  Itnam.  IW 
larger  vessels  whieb  enter  nsttslly  rsnuun  near  tbe  river^a 

mouth  at  Lilllehamplon,  Ir.t  r\  Mjssel  of  thirirrn  f<  et 
draught  can  proceed  to  Ami.tJi:!  bridge,  a  distance  ot  six, 
miles,  the  bottom  continuing  of  a  uiutbrm  level  through- 
out that  extent.  Tbe  lower  part  of  the  river  is  famous  for  its 
mullet. 

A  eanal  called  the  Aran  and  Wye  Junction  Ouali  Ibcisad 
under  an  Act  of  59  Geo.  III.,  eonnsettng  Iba  Anm  with 

tbe  river  Wye,  completes  an  inland  communication  by  «at*r 
with  London.  The  Arundel  and  Portsmouth  Canal  also 
enters  the  Aruii  at  Ford,  comiectmg  it  with  Chichester 
Harbour;  and  by  an  Act  obtained  by  the  Earl  of  Egremont 
in  1791,  a  canal  following  iho  coarse  of  tho  Rother  has 
made  a  navigable  waior-comtnunication  from  Stopham 
bridge  to  the  town  of  Midhurst,  with  a  biaaeh  to  HaaUOB- 
bouroe,  within  half  a  mila  of  Petworth. 

The  Ouckmere  rises  in  tbe  Forest  Ridge  near  Heatbfletd 
Park,  and  runs  thence  in  a  south-south-west  dlrecl'on 
ihruuiih  Warble  Ion  l«  llellingly.  giving  motive-power  tc 
several  water-mills.  It  then  winds  round  Hempstead  farm 
uiid  the  Old  Pnory  of  Michelham,  to  Arbngion,  whence  it 
proceeds  SOBlherly  through  tho  valloy  past  Berwick  Oanrt 
and  tba  amaU  town  of  Alfristoa  to  Bxeeat,  and  Anally  ««p- 
ties  itself  into  tbe  sea  at  tba  opening  in  tbe  fionth  Dowaa, 
to  the  westward  of  Beachy  Head,  between  tlie  Seaford  and 
Friston  hills,  about  two  miles  south-east  from  Seaford. 
A  shint;le  beach  crosses  the  entrance,  and  rises  several 
feet  above  low-waU:r;  tbe  iiUehor  of  the  haven  ut  left  dry  at 
three-quarters  ebb  ;  the  channel  is  very  narrow  and  crooked, 
but  at  high-water  it  is  navigable  for  small  barges  to  Long* 
bridge,  abutlta  mile  above  AlfristoiL 

Tba  Lavant  bia  ita  source  in  Charlton  Forest,  and  runs 
in  a  south-west  diivctron  through  Singleton,  Binderton, 
and  the  viHiiges  to  which  it  gives  Us  name,  and  aflercircling 
llie  city  of  Chichester  on  all  sides  except  iho  north,  fells 
into  the  harbour  uf  Chichester,  and  enters  the  sea  at  liie 
extreme  aoulb<-west  corner  of  tho  county.  Tbo  actuary  at 
the  mouth  of  tbe  river  is  famous  for  its  lobsters  ;  tad  CIm 
tooka  next  Salsej  Bill  are  oeleliraiad  ibr  cockiea. 

There  are  also  tmi  smaller  ttverft  whieb  discharga  tham- 
selves  into  the  sea,  tbe  Ashbourne  at  Pevenscy,  and  t!ie 
Asten  near  the  spot  where  William  tbe  Conqueror  landed. 
Tlie  latter  river  runs  tl  :  uch  the  battle-field  t)f  Hastings. 

The  Mud  way  aluy  rises  m  (be  northern  part  of  the  county. 
Its  source  is  at  Turner's  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Worth, 
whcnco  it  flows  in  an  easterly  dtiactkMi  throu|{h  Forest-'tov 
in  tlie  parish  of  East  Grinstead*  and  throogh  flutfiald  and 
Witbyham.  It  reaches  the  county  of  Kent  betweeti  Otoom* 
bridge  and  Asburst,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  two 
couuiieit  for  about  a  mite,  and  then  turns  at  Asburst  diiwUf 
into  Kent,  at  a  spot  about  four  miles  from  Tunhndge. 

The  Ldiidon  and  Brighton  Railroad,  which  was  opvened 
0(1  the  iUt  September,  lb41,  connects  tbe  metropolis  with 
the  nearest  point  of  the  sea-coast  It  bMDohes  off  from 
tbe  Croydon  Railway  to  tbe  north  of  that  town,  and  then 
proeaeds  in  4  direetiett  neorif  due  eoutb,  and  at  a  short  dis* 
tance  to  the  east  of  the  old  mail-road:  it  passes  through 
Mcrstham.  where  there  is  a  [leep  cuilmy  and  long  tunnel  lo 
llorley,  and  enters  the  county  of  Sussex  in  the  pari-h  of 
Crawley,  twentv-eigbt  miles  from  London:  from  Crawley  it 
goes  to  Balcombe,  where  the  high  Forest  Ridee  is  passed 
by  another  tunnel:  it  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  br 
a  baantifal  triaduet:  it  enters  the  chalk  ridge  through 
a  deep  cutting  and  tunnel  at  Clayton,  whenoe  it  is  earned 
through  euttmgs  in  the  chalk  to  tbe  nortb-east  of  Brighton. 
The  whole  distance  from  Lmdon  is  fifty  miles  and  a  half, 
but  seven  miles  of  (he  Croydon  line  i»  used,  so  that  the  whole 
distance  of  the  new  line  is  forty-ihri*e  miles  and  a  hslf ;  the 
cost  of  wbich,  including  engines  and  carnages,  has  been 
2,840,000^  It  has  five  tunnels,  together  three  miles  and  a 
quarter  lonfi  the  lientham  and  the  Clayton  bains  aaeh 
more  than  a  mila  in  length.  The  principd  shaft  of  tbe 
Clayton  tunnel  ia  27U  feet  deep  ;  the  Merstham  euttint: 
is  180  feet  deep,  and  there  are  many  cuttin^rs  not  le^3  than 
80  feet  to  1^6  feet.  ,The  uii' In  iin.-.i      u:is  j.n  m  1^3^. 

by  Sir  John  Hennie,  and  has  been  executed  under  tbe 
dweetion  of  Mr.  Rastrick. 
The  util-ioada  which  enter  the  county  of  SnsMx  aia 
Tha  Nad  AmsLwdMi  m  Hastings  eiMt  tfa*  aowilf 
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•t  FraoUjMtr  Tanbridga^  and  rum  In  ^  MuthMn  diraetion 
through  Rdbsrtobridgv  am  Battle;  tba  nad  from  London 
to  Brighton  enters  the  county  in  the  parish  of  IBeld,  and 

runs  thence  through  Cuckfifld  ;  ihe  road  from  London  to 
Port'.riiouih  travcrsex  a  sniiU  [Kirtion  of  the  western  division 
of  the  county  ntar  Petcrsficld  ;  and  the  road  from  Dover  to 
Portsmouth,  which  runs  parallel  with  ihc  sea -shore,  enters 
Siusex  near  RjrOi  and  proceeds  to  Wincheisica,  Hastings, 
BatUo,  Lewei»Bri|diton,  Worthing,  Arundel,  and  Chichester, 
(|itUtiD({  the  ooaQ^  iu  Bain|i«Mi«  neai  Bavaot  Tfaara 
are  aico  many  otber  nadi  of  Urn  hnpottanea  A  road 
branches  from  the  Brighton  mail-road,  and  leads  through 
East  Grinaend,  Mare»fi«ld,  and  Uckfleld,  to  Lewes,  New- 
haven,  and  Seaford.  Another  road  leads  from  Tonbndre, 
through  UartQeld,  aod  joins  the  Lowt-s  road  at  Ma:e'-fieid. 
The  ruad  from  London  tf»  Worthing  enters  the  rouniy  near 
Qorsbao*  and  paiiaa  naar  SlayDuig  and  Bramber.  There 
ia  a  road  cloaa  to  the  laa^hoco  fram  0aiitinn»  through 
Pevensey  and  Sasthournc,  to  Seaford.  Newnaven.  and 
Brighton,  with  a  branch  from  Eastbourne  at  the  foot  of  the 
DcMn«  to  Lewes. 

Ciimate — Tlie  climate  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county, 
near  the  ^ca  coast,  is  niild.  and  not  subject  to  many  variations 
of  temperature.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  51*1  U^ 
more  than  one  degree  above  the  mtaa  tanpciatiiia  of  Loo- 
doo.  The  oomaqueiieo  ii,  that  laiga  towns  bava  i|ming  up 
to  vbjdk  invalids  and  others  repair  rar  health  and  relaxation. 
The  climate  at  Worth!  x^^^  is  !Kj  mild,  that  figs  are  cultivated 
in  great  perfection  in  the  neighbourhood,  andHastingis  pos- 
sesses many  advantages  for  invalid-*.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  three  winter  months  at  Hastings  is  43",  whibt  the 
mean  temperature  of  winter  in  the  adjoining  southern  coun- 
ties is  generally  only  40*35°.  The  soil  of  ^astinn  is  a  dry 
aand'tnok,  which  is  warm,  and  as  the  town  ia  sheltered  on 
the  north  and  east  bj  high  hills  and  the  aspect  is  south,  it  is 
IhToonhle  fbr  the  winter  residence  of  all  persons  aflbcted 
with  diseases  of  the  lungs;  the  disadvantii^;i.'  is,  tliat  the 
climate  IS  loo  relaxing  for  those  who  rctjuiro  a  dry  air  wilii- 
out  ltd  being  keen.  At  Brighton  the  air  at  the  east  part  of 
the  town  is  generally  dry  and  bracing,  but  in  the  valley  near 
the  centre  oTtbe  town  and  to  the  west  the  air  is  more  mild. 
The  doyos  Jhnuing  tha  soutb-wast  an  Uaak.  heing  exposed 
to  the  violent  mam  fkom  tnat  quarter,  which  prevail  for 
two-flfkhs  of  the  year,  during  which  the  atmcaphere  is  fre- 
quently charged  with  saline  exhalations  from  the  sea.  The 
higher  or  northern  part  of  the  county,  particularly  the  Forest 
Rld^}e,  is  of  considerably  lower  temperature.  In  the  Weald 
the  circulation  of  air  is  impeded  by  the  forcata  and  high 
hedya,  and  the  climato  is  cold  and  damp. 

(MO^iif.— The  greater  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
emuil^voeeupied  by  the  chalk  fsmiation, which  coastitutas 
its  moat  striking  geolopcal  flsatare.'  The  general  dip  or  in- 
dinatiOD  of  this,  as  umeed  of  all  the  strata  in  th<!  county,  is 
to  the  south-east,  with  o(  cai*ional  exceptions.  Tiie  face  of 
tha chalk  is  marked  with  fissures  or  wells,  and  scooped  into 
deep  hollows,  furrows,  and  basins,  which  are  more  or  les.s 
filled  with  tertiary  sand  and  gravel.  In  many  places 
ooanrias  liava  hacn  opened  and  kilns  erected  for  converting 
the  obalfc  into  lima  fiyr  tha  vaa  of  the  aericulturisis,  who 
aanoally  consume  large  qaantities.  The  Sussex  chalk 
varies  in  colour  from  pure  white  to  i  Uoish-grey ;  the 
harder  varieties  wcie  in  great  request  among  the  Nonnans 
for  building.  The  walls  of  several  old  eastles  and  religious 
houses  were  built  with  chalk  faced  with  Caen  stone  or 
flints.  The  chalk  is  regularly  stratified.  The  upper  divi- 
sion ooQ tains  horizontal  layers  of  siliceous  nodules  with 
iniaraeoting  veins  of  tabular  llint :  aulpburet  of  iron  la  tund 
in  irregular  masses  and  hi  octahedral  crystals.  Chalk-marl 
coQstilutes  the  fuundattDn  of  the  chalk  hills:  its  outcrop 
connects  the  detached  parti  of  the  range  and  comjioses  a 
fertile  tract  of  arable  land,  on  which  are  some  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  county.  Below  the  marl  is  a  bed  of  fire- 
stone,  which  is  obM:urely  traced  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
aonn^,  hot  to  the  west  forms  a  terrace  of  considerable 
The  gait,  the  lowest  division  of  the  chalk  forma 


CiD^genprally  contitutes  »  valley  within  the  central  edge  of 
tha  cfiallt.  and  may  bo  traced,  with  little  interruption,  from 
Baatbonme  westward  along  the  whole  COOn^ into  HittBp- 
shire,  forming  a  stiff  soil,  but  very  rich. 

Next  to  the  clialk  the  most  imporiaiU  formation  is  the 
Wealden.  It  joins  the  gall  and  extends  through  the  centre 
of  the  county.  It  is  a  series  of  clays  and  sands  with  subor- 
dioata  hada  of  Umaatona-grit  and  ahala*.  it  fliims an aatt* 


dinal  axiaaf  aanaidarabia  davation,  the  diraetion  of  which 
is  naariy  flam  aaat  to  waat.  TMa  district  is  an  inegular 

triangle,  tha  baas  extending  Inm  near  Pevensey  to  Sea- 
brook  in  Kent,  and  the  apex  being  situated  near  Harling 
Comb  in  the  western  part  of  Sussex.  The  wealden-clay  is 
a  tenacious  clay  of  various  shades  of  blue  and  brown,  ooa> 
taining  subordinate  beds  of  limestone  and  sand  with  layeia 
of  septaria  of  argillaceous  ironstone.  It  forms  the  subsoil 
of  all  the  Wealden  district,  and  separates  the  Shankliaaaad 
from  the  aaatial  mass af  tha  ^aatinga  bads.  It  constitutca 
a  tow  tract  fhnn  1lv»  to  seven  milca  m  hraadib,  and  preaenia 

no  remarkable  features  on  the  surface,  except  that  the  sail 
is  cxircmi'ly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  oak,  for  which  the 
i  oiint\'  li.i-  been  loni;  (iunous.    The  Sussex  marble  occurs  in 
layers  in  different  parts  of  the  district.    It  is  a  limestone  of 
bluish-grey  mottled  with  green  and  ochraceous  yellow,  and 
is  composed  of  the  remains  of  fresh-water  univalves  fimnad 
by  a  calearaons  oamant  into  a  beantifld  compaat  martHa  arUab 
bears  a  high  poHsh.  It  was  used  by  tha  Romans,  and  in 
the  early  Norman  times  it  was  aooght  after  and  employed  as 
Purbcck  marble  is  now.  It  is  much  used  in  Canterbury  and 
Chichester  caihe<lruls;  in  the  former  the  archiepiscopal  chair 
is  formed  of  it.  The  central  group  of  the  Wealden  i*  formed 
of  altematina  sands,  sandstone,  and  shale,  which  have  been 
denominated  the  Hastings  beds.  [Hastinos  Sands.]  Tbeaa 
hada  axtand  on  tha  aaat  and  nqrth-aaat  of  tha  county,  ih>m 
BcxhUI  to  Ham  Street  near  AMingtcn  hi  Kent,  fbrmin^  a 
line  of  irregular  cliff*  30  or  40  miles  in  len^'th,  from  4  to 
9  miles  in  width,  and  from  20  to  upwards  of  60U  feet  in 
heiglit.    On  ihc  ir  first  emergence  from  beneath  the  Weald 
clay  these  beds  consist  of  sand  and  friable  sandstone,  with 
occasional  intcrspersions  of  ironstone  and  a  great  intermix- 
ture of  small  portions  of  lignite.    Below  this  are  tha 
Tilgate  beds,  the  lowest  stranim  of  whieb  con  tains  hrga 
concretional  or  lenticular  masses  of  a  compact  ealeiferous 
grit  or  sandstone  in  three  or  (bur  layers,  each  var)-ing  in 
thickness  from  two  to  three  inches,  winrh  was  formerly  ex- 
tensively quarried  and  used  for  paving  and  roofini;.  These 
beds  extenil  from  the  wtw'crn  exlreniit)  of  the  Hastings 
sands  at  Loxwood  to  Hastings,  and  are  separated  from  the 
next  subdivision  by  blue  clay  and  shale.  This  rabdivlrioii, 
called  the  Worth  uods,  eonsista  of  a  aariea  of  arenacaona 
strata,  some  of  wbMi  (brm  a  Una  aoft  boilding'otone  exten- 
siTely  used.    The  last  division  of  the  Wealden  is  compose' 
of  the  Ashburnham  beds,  which  occur  beneath  the  Wortr 
stone:  they  are  corapossed  of  alternations  of  sand,  friable 
sandstone,  shale,  and  clay :  they  are  for  the  most  par 
highly  ferruginous,  and  enclose  rich  argillaceous  iron-ore  and 
large  masses  of  lignite.  It  waa  in  the  Wealden  strata,  when 
wood  was  abundant  and  charcoal  emnloyad  in  amelting  iron^ 
that  the  chief  iroo-vorka  of  Sniaax  vara  akvaiad.  the  iron- 
ore  being  extracted  fnnn  tha  iron-stone  of  the  argillaeeons 
he^h.    Up  to  the  jaar  1720  Sussex  was  the  {principal  scat 
of  the  iron-manoractory  in  England;  the  <oi;siimption 
of  fuel  was  so  great,  that  mortf  than  one  art  waa  pas-,i  (i  for 
the  nreservalion  of  the  timber,  but  the  wood  still  decreased, 
and  uy  degrees  the  furnaces  were  disused  and  the  manufac- 
ture transferred  to  districts  where  coal  was  abundant.  Tha 
last  ftirnaoab  *t  Ashburnham,  was  hbwn  out  in  1897. 

The  plastic  clay  ill  tha  foundation  of  the  flat  maritime 
district  south  of  the  downs,  which  extends  from  near  Worth- 
ing tD  Brarklesham  Bay,  and  thence  into  Hampshire,  form- 
ing part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  basin;  and  is  also  seen  in 
insulated  patches  on  Osstle  fiffll,  Nawbavan,  and  in  naiif 
other  localities. 

Tlie  London  clay,  winch  in  some  localities  includes  hadl 
of  gray  limeatona  and  sandslona,  ia  also  found :  the  clay  con- 
stittitas  the  Iht  maritima  dirtriat  of  tba  aontn-west  itsrt  of 
the  county,  and  tha  Unaatona  <ipnpMaa  gioupa  ar  roeka 
on  the  coast. 

The  valleys  of  all  the  rivers,  and  the  large  levels  of  I^ewes, 
Pevensey,  and  Brede,  the  soil  of  which  is  extremely  fertile, 
furnish  rich  marsh  pastures  almost  equal  to  Romney  Marsh* 
and  are  formed  of  alluvial  deposits.  These  levels  are  from 
3  to  7  miles  in  breadth,  and  extend  8  or  10  miles  in  length. 

/(/°Ti«uttHre.— 'The  rich  marsh-lauds,  of  which  there  aia 
about  30,000  seres  in  the countV,  make  an  excellent  pasture* 
ground,  on  which  many  oxen  and  sheen  are  reared  and 
fatted  for  market.  There  are  also  aUout  5U,000  acres  o, 
down-land,  wber*?  the  soil  is  thin  and  very  near  the  chalk, 
which  arc  unfit  for  the  plough.  They  are  therefore  left  in 
down,  and  produce  excellent  posture  for  the  small  sheep 
knewniaSotttb.Dowashaap.  XaanataiftlgnMaB»vlMttkapt 
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ero^rpei  hy  sheep.  ar«  sweet ;  but  if  the  do«M  an  not  gufB- 
ciciiily  nocked,  ihey  are  eoon  overgrown  with  fbn«  and 
heather,  and  the  coarM  grauea  become  prevalent.  In  the 
lower  or  marsh-land  the  proportion  is  gcnetaily  ouo  ox  to 
the  sera,  and  sheep  are  mingled  with  the  oxen.  Iri  the 
Pevensey  Level,  where  there  is  plenty  of  water  aotl  grass  is 
abundant,  there  are  most  cattle ;  but  even  here  sheep  are 
inenaainf  .  In  the  Bni»  hnA  there  are  otore  ahaep.  and 
only  one  bnnoflk  io  wvij  tarn  Mrea,  in  order  to  keep  the 
pasturi'  cvin,  After  the  hay  is  cut  and  carried,  ibo  pastures 
are  uiiuaUv  occupied  by  cattle  and  sheep.  Sull-feeding  is 
also  much  end  successfiilly  practised  in  Sjssux. 

Throoghout  the  whole  of  the  Wealdcn  district,  upon  the 
satid  08  well  as  the  clay  soils,  the  land  its  e  .tis  ni  ly  poor; 
•ad of  the  <.iu3,U0ii  seres  eultu'ated  within  the  couiiiy,  423,000 
•leeitoated  wiUan  this  district  The  clay  is  cold  and  stiff, 
•nd  verv  ditteult  «f  drainage;  but  it  produoea  fair  »venge 
erops  of  wheat.  Tfie  uual  roMtkm  of  erops  ii,  wheat,  oats, 
clover  or  trefoil  one  or  two  years,  and  then  a  fallow:  some- 
times peas  or  lari  s  are  substituted  fur  clover.  On  these 
lands  lime  foriu^  .t  great  proportion  of  the  manure;  but, 
from  constant  use,  it  has  \o»t  much  of  its  bcno&cial  c{fe«t.  In 
this  district  large  commons  have  been  recently  encloserl  and 
brongbt  into  cultivation  at  OMiiiderable  expense ;  aiui  some 
parte  on  the  edge  of  the  fimsia  have  been  planted  with  fir 
and  birch,  whieb  have  thriven  vberaver  the  laml  «a»  |^ 
perly  trenched  and  drained.  When  the  Rer.  A.  Yoong 
wrote,  he  estimated  the  waste  lands  at  110,000  acres:  the 
quantity  has  been  since  diminished  at  least  one-third. 

The  arable  land  on  the  D  w  i,  ,  c  insists  of  thin  h^hl  layers 
of  earih,  not  exceeding  8  inches  in  depth,  intermixed  with 
flint  pebble*,  and  ItTaiy  fiivourable  for  the  growth  of  barley : 
wheat  ia  wniaUjr  aewn  oaea  in  four  iears»  the  oooiic  being 
tnrnipa^harley,  dover,  and  wheal,  ehanging  thedo««r  ler 
peas  or  some  other  crop  the  eighth  year.  In  some  of  the 
ooUows  the  soil  is  deeper  and  more  loamy,  and  so  drv  a«  to 
allow  of  its  being  ploughed  riuito  flat  without  any  ndges  or 
water-furrows:  this  is  tlie  ncliett  Down-laiid,  and  the  rota- 
tion is  wheat,  barley,  and  clover,  varying  the  clover,  and  sub- 
stituting turnips,  rape,  tares,  or  peas,  the  sixth  year,  as  the 
same  land  will  not  bear  clover  frequently.  Along  the 
ahtpts  of  some  ef  the  hiUi  the  soil  is  of  a  tough  tenaeknu 
Mture.  being  a  mixture  of  dialk  washed  down  mum  the  hilla 
by  the  rains  and  stiff  cluy,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cultivate. 
In  the  spring  it  i!i  extremely  heavy,  and  retains  moisture 
fir  ,1  long  time;  but  when  dneil  it  becomes  so  hard,  that 
unless  worked  at  the  exact  moment,  when  it  is  dry  on  the 
surface  and  the  clods  are  still  moist,  there  are  no  means  of 
reducing  it  to  a  proper  tilth :  when  carefully  maaaged  and 
properly  manured,  it  produces  good  crops  of  wlMat»eaiai  and 
Mans.  The  ri«h  aiabie  land  in  the  oountj  it  aliont  1M,000 
aerea. 

Like  their  rrit^l  b-iirs  in  "Ki  i  t,  the  Sussex  fiirmess  are 
not  ready  to  adopt  improveint-iiti.  in  agricultural  machinery : 
they  do  not  like  chan^ges  in  the  system  of  their  forefathers, 
and  they  adhere  with  pertinacity  to  tiie  old  tum-wrest 
plough,  drawn  with  four  horses  on  the  lightest  soils,  and*  on 
all  the  siiffest,  by  six.  or  frequenUy  by  eight  or  ten  OMO. 
[Kkitt.]  Almost  every  Susseic  fimner  works  oxen  as  wdl 
as  bones.  They  think  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  tread 
of  the  ox  on  very  light  soils;  and  that  on  veiy  heasy  lands 
in  the  summer,  where  ^reut  sirrn^ih  is  required  to  break 
up  the  soil  a  good  depth,  the  steady  dra  ft  of  the  ux  is  superior 
to  the  quick  working  of  the  horse.  Steers  or  young  oxen 
•re  generally  broken  in  for  the  voke  at  three  years  old,  and 
are  worked  till  six  or  seven,  wLen  they  are  turned  off  to 
ftttan.  The  drill  has  been  leoeived  with  loaie  favour,  and 
it  in  ooonuon  nee  near  the  Downs.  Threshing-machines 
were  becoming  gencm!  til!  :sti,  -.^liuri  mniiy  were  destroyed 
by  the  labourers  duru.^  \Y^f  u^^m  ultuiul  nuts,  and  have  not 
been  again  erected.  I  ln'  Sussex  farmers  are  very  much 
behind  other  counties  in  the  luanaKement  of  their  farms. 
A  lari^e  portion  of  their  land  is  unfavourable  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Scottish  convertible  syttem ;  yet  much  might 
be  learned  by  a  careful  examination  of  theayttemof  eultute 
ywaued  in  the  south  of  BeetUnd. 

Hops  art  enltiTBted  to  a  eonsiderable  extent  in  the  eastern 
jart  of  the  ctiuniy:  they  l.i^c  V-F-en  introdur-L-a  d.^ia  Kent, 
and  have  gradually  e.vieiHl«d  ihemaelvoi  wtiiward.  Up- 
ward* of  8000  acres  are  now  under  cultivation.  The  pro- 
duce however  is  not  wj  much  esteemed  in  the  market  as 
that  of  KenL 

There  are  still  aaiqr  esteiitiva  wwids  in  8«tSM.  aaoanf- 


aUogallMr  to  about  lAObOOO  aorta.  Tho  pradoeo  of 
bark  it  not  so  great  as  it  has  been,  hot  the  deoand  Ibr  bop- 
polos  oatises  great  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
underwood  and  coppioea,  which  yield  a  greater  annual  re- 
turn firom  the  land  dian  if  they  were  grut  ln  1  up. 

The  county  is  noted  foritn  breed  of  oxen  and  ol  sheep.  The 
Sussex  ox  hears  a  strong  rtsomblance  to  the  Devon :  it  has  a 
aoiaU  and  weli-formed  bead,  the  horns  pu!>hing  forward  a 
Uttle»aiid  then  turning  upward,  thin,  Upering.and  long,  not 
so  at  to  confound  the  bceods  with  the  loiig-hanMb  and  jet 
in  tome  eases  a  little  sppicaehing  to  then.  The  eye  of  the 
ox  is  full,  large,  nr.d  mild,  but  with  some  unquietnc";^  in 
the  cow:  iho  tntnat  is  clean,  and  the  neck  long  and  liua, 
although  the  neck  and  liead  are  both  coar  >  :)ian  the 
Devon.  At  the  shoulder  is  the  main  point  of  difference 
and  principal  defect  in  the  Sussex  cattle ;  the  whole  fore- 
quarter  is  thickly  covered  with  flesh,  giving  too  much 
weight  to  the  coarser  and  less  profitable  paru.  The  fore- 
legs are  more  perpendicular  than  in  the  Devon,  and  placed 
more  under  the  body.  The  barrel  is  round  and  deep ;  the 
bcii  k  straight;  the  belly  and  flank  are  capacious,  yet  the 
beusi  is  well  ribbed  home:  the  loins  are  wide,  the  hip-bfme 
does  not  rise  high,  nor  is  it  ragged  externally.  The  tail, 
which  ii  nne  and  thin,  is  set  on  lower  than  in  the  Devon; 
yet  the  rump  u  nearly  as  straight,  and  the  bind  ouarters  are 
cVeaolv  made.  The  colour  it  a  deep  diettnut-rea.  and  tome 
of  •  biood-hay;  much  ^fetriation  from  these  ooleon  indieates 
a  slain  in  the  breed.  Thi^  r.\  h Ms  an  intermediate  placa 
between  ih^;  Devon  and  the  Huicfonl,  wiih  all  the  activity 
of  the  first  and  the  strength  of  the  second ;  with  the  pro- 
pensity to  fatten,  and  the  beautiful  fine-grained  A&th  of 
both.  Kx)N!rience  shows  that  it  possesses  as  much  of  the 
good  (fualities  of  both  as  can  be  eombined  in  one  frame. 
The  htde  is  soft  and  mellow,  •  coarse  hard  thick  hide  boiag 
oonsidereda  lettofanill-bredor  unprofiublebeast  Theeoat 
is  short  and  sleek.  The  average  weight  is  about  ISO  stones, 
but  some  have  reached  216  st>>nes.  Tlie  breed  of  oxen  was 
becomin{»  negWted  in  the  couniy.  when,  some  three  or  four 
yeais  since,  Mr.  Selmes.  of  Beckley,  thinking  that  they 
«uia  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  they  obtained, 
challenged  Earl  Spencer  to  show  one  hundred  head  of  cattle 
of  any  breed,  bred  by  bimiel(  againtt  iOO  bead  of  Sutseat 
cattle  bred  by  Mr.  Mimes.  Itie  ehaUenge  was  aeoepted: 
the  prize  was  awarded  to  Earl  Spencer ;  but  so  good  was  the 
Sussex  stork  shown,  that  the  breed  has  once  more  come  into 
repute.  The  Sussex  cow  is  a  very  inferior  animal  to  the 
ox :  she  yields  a  very  small  quantity  of  milk,  and  is  there- 
fore principally  kept  as  a  breeder,  all  the  use  being  made 
of  her  for  tbe  dairy  which  citvumstancea  will  aUow.  The 
oowa  havo  alto  one  great  foult;  their  very  countenance 
indieates  an  unquiet  temper,  and  they  are  often  reitltss  and 
disnltsfled.prowlinff  about  the  hedgerows  and  endeavouring 
to  break  pasture.  Nearly  all  the  calve'^  are  reare*!,  the  males 
for  work,  and  the  females  for  breeding  or  early  fattening. 
A  good  cow,  after  her  own  calf  has  been  weaned,  will  suckle 
another,  and  sometimes  even  two  others  (or  tbe  butchu; 
and  It  IS  not  uncommon  for  the  ftinoM  to  pio«moalma 
ftom  Smithflald  for  this  purpoee. 

Tbe  Southdown  sheep  are  among  the  best  fbr  afl  Mil 
countries  where  the  gras.'«  iss  short  ;  and  their  kindit  proper- 
ties have  caused  them  to  penetrate  into  altausl  all  parts  of 
the  country.  They  have  a  paiuiuo  of  occasional  short 
keep,  and  an  endurance  of  hard  stocking  equal  to  any  other 
sheep,  and  an  early  maturity  scarcely  infonor  to  the  Lei- 
cester, while  the  flesh  is  very  fine  grained  and  of  peeuliarlj 
good  flavour.  It  is  only  within  the  last  70  years  that  these 
sheep  have  shown  so  mueb  goodness.  They  wen  bad  in 
shape  and  unkindly  feeders  when  they  were  first  bred  by 
tin  I-i;.  Mr.  Ellmaii  nf  Glynde,  whoir  i m-  attention, 
uitliokit  ciu4Sing,  nuscd  ihem  to  their  present  worth.  Tbe 
South  Down  bhee[)  are  polled,  and  are  blacker  grey  on  the 
bead  and  legs.  The  characteristics  of  a  well-bred  sheep  are. 
that  the  he^  is  uuISi,  tfm  lips  thin,  and  the  space  bet  wt-er 
tbe  nose  and  the  egwaaanow ;  the  uoder-iaw  sind  chap  also 
ftw  and  Ihin;  the  ears  tolerably  wide,  ana,  like  the  HitAeail, 
well  covered  with  wool ;  the  eye  is  full  and  bright ;  tbe 
breast  wide,  deep,  and  projecting  forwards;  the  belly  and 
back  1  ill  .truighl;  the  carcass  round  and  full;  the  hind- 
legs  somewhat  separated,  giving  a  fulnttkS  to  the  haunches; 
and  the  bones  fine,  yet  having  no  appearance  of  weakness. 
The  average  dead  weight  is  from  8  to  1 1  stone,  yet  sems 
have  been  killed  which  have  reached  to  21  stone.  The 
wool  is  short,  close  curled,  and  flno  and  free  fh>m  spiiy  pan 
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|MiBg  ftbiw ;  the  AiMf*  im>1u  of  the  flaaoe  n  fima  H  to 
S  Ak.  TIm  nanber  of  tbe«*  ibMp  on  the  dovm  hn  mmi 

eitimafed  at  270, noo  in  -umiucr  and  220.000  in  winter,  or 
about  one  and  a  hail  uu  an  average  all  the  year  per  acre  ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  tliink  tlic  estimate  too  low.  On  the  ; 
richer  and  wet  Und  in  West  Suuex  a  heavier  lort  of  abeep, 
a  ctOH  b«tireen  the  Somerset  ud  llw  Jkma»  it  xaoeh  more 
naed  than  the  mm  Down. 

Tba  biwd  or  lioiMt  is  not  hmm,  Chmt  oftwu  at  im- 
piDvetnent  ««t«  made  hf  tlM  Uto  wil  of  BmiBODt;  in 
whose  »tock  was  the  ftmous  Wfaakbotie  bloM,  tnd  who 
olfereil       ;i:umal  prize  ;il  E^dean  fiiir  fi  r  i  , lis  bred  from 
hij(  stock.    L)i  late  y<"ars  a  horie-fuir,  m  ulach  prizes  have 
bo*-!!  awardfd,  has  bec'ii  lield  al  Lewes.    1  he!»e  elfori*  have 
801  been  attended  with  much  succe^i.    The  breed  m  cei- 
taiuly  improved,  though  itiU  hr  from  good.  > 
Ilia  kucett  fain  io  Smhx  are  Horabom,  for  abeqi  ami 
hnba  on  Mil  A|irit  and  Itlth  J  uly,  for  Iranea  and  eattle  on 
Moaday  before  Whit»untide  and  on  2  nh  November,  and  for 
Welsh  callle  on  17lh  November;  Euslhoaihby,  on  blii 
April;  East  Griii*tca<i  (cattle),  on  Jisi  April  an<l  l.'Jth  July  ; 
Crou-in-Hand  (callie),  on  *,i3rd  April  and  liiih  Iviovember  ; 
Crowborough  (cattle),  on  25tb  April:  Lewea,  on  6tb  May 
and  Wbit-Toeaday  for  oattle.  on  2uth  J  uly  for  woo),  and 
on  Slat  Scfptember  and  tnd  October  for  »heep;  Burwaih 
(cattle),  on  12th  May;  Amadel  (cattle),  on  14ih  May  and 
on  21st  August ;  Wincbekea  (cattle),  on  I4th  May  ;  Battle  i 
(caltle),  on  Whit-Monday  and  6th  September;  May  field  | 
(rattle),  on  30th  May  and  l.lth  November;  Stcyning  (cattle),  ! 
OD  9ih  June,  19lh  September,  and  UthOctolwr  ;  Hailsham  ■ 
(cattle),  on  3rd  J  une ;  (be  Dicker  (sheep),  on  2.3rd  J  uly ;  Pet- 
vorth,  on  Holy  Thuraday  for  cattle,  and  on  20th  November 
ior  ahrnp;  Chicheatar  on  4tb  May.  eih  Anguat,  lUb 
Oolobar,  and  (sheep)  SDlhOotober;  Unddald  (ilwtpX  on 
iih  August ;  E^dean  fhur^-  and  cattle],  on  4ih  September; 
Kindea  (sheep),  on  14ih  September;  Robertabridge  (hops, 
cattle,  and  hoi>e>).  on  2.)lh  Seplawlwr;  and  St.  Jobtt'a 
(^mmon  (sheep),  on  4th  October.  I 
Divisions,  T'ntni,         Suiaex  has  been  for  centuries  I 
divided  into  aix  Rapea.  a  tarm  peouliar  to  the  county,  tbe  ' 
Mfation  ot  whiah  it  not  Httiafaoiarilv  settled.  Sonwar 
derives  it  from  rap,  Saxon,  ampe;  and  Janiua  fram  rnp 
•r  rijjp,  Islandic,  a  tract  or  distriet.   Each  rape  eontains 
several  hundre«ls  and  other  smaller  dis  isions.    The  county 
has  al«o  Ijeen  fir  m:itiy  years  subdivided  for  all  civil  pui- 
p'j>es  into  two  divisions,  the  eastern  and  the  western,  the 
former  comprising  ibo  rapeit  of  Lewe^,   Peveiu^y,  and 
Hastings ;  and  the  latter  tbe  rapes  of  Chichester,  Arundel.  | 
ud  Bramber ;  and  by  the  ael  of  19  Hen.  VIL,  o.  24.  par- 
ticularly referring  to  thia  oonntT,  it  it  onaotod  *tbat  tbe 
cuurity  courts  shall  be  holden  ana  kept  one  time  at  Chiches- 
ter and  the  next  time  at  Lewe«,  and  so  to  be  kept  alternit 
vrtbuf  for  ever.'    After  the  Nornoan  conquest  these  rni)es 
Were  granted  to  powerful  falluwerii  of  WiUiam,  each  of 
•bom  either  occupied  the  old  castle  within  tbe  rape,  or 
buiii  a  naw  iaudal  abode.  Chiebeatar  rape  alone  bad  no 
caMla  ftr  tbo  residenea  of  the  kud,  though  a  fortification 
ma  erected  immediately  after  the  Con^eat  for  tbe  daliraae 
ef  tlie  inhabitanu.    Chichester  rape  formed  part  of  the 
Huiiur  of  Arun<iel,  and  was  granted  to  the  same  nobleman, 
*ho  possessed  the  caslle  and  ra|>e  of  Arundel.    The  rapes 
•re  as  follows  : — 

Eastern  Divimon. — I.  Lewes  rape  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  county,  and  extends  from  the  borders  of  fliuray  on 
lhatiorth.  vhera  it  ia  6  milaa  bniad.  to  tho  m  on* the 
Moth,  wbera  it  ia  IS  mile*  in  width.  Ita  eaatern  boundary 
is  formed  by  the  Ouse,  by  which  it  ig  separated  from  the 
rape  of  Pevensey,  and  its  western  by  the  Adur,  v^Uich  divides 
It  from  the  rajH?  of  Bramber.  Thi.i  rape  was  granted  by  the 
Uiuqueror  to  William,  £arl  de  Warren,  who  married  Gun- 
dred.  daughter  of  iho  king,  and  founded  the  castle  of  Lewes 
and  priory  of  St.  Pancrns  there.  With  the  descendants  of 
Earl  de  WaziOQ  the  barony  remained  till  the  beginning  of 
the  1 4th  century,  and  then,  in  dafiralt  of  oudo  iMnoh  itpasaed 
into  the  family  of  FiUalan.  earl  of  Anndel,  whero  it  con- 
tiDued  till  \  -\:i9,  wlieM.  In  the  d(mth  of  Thoma.^  Fitialan, 
loth  earl  of  Arundel,  wiiiiout  issue,  it  was  divided  among 
Ins  three  sisters.  It  is  now  vested  iii  the  following  propor- 
tion:—In  liio  Ahergavennys  one-half,  as  heirs  of  the  Beau- 
cfaaiup»  and  the  Lenihalls  ;  in  the  Norfolks  one-fourth,  as 
heitaof  tbe  Mowbrajra  and  Lentballai  and  in  tbe  Dorseis 
•M-lbnitlk.  wiiidi  was  conveyed  la  8tr  Bkhard  SaakvUle. 
tilt  j^fif ,  1 666,  but  whether  as  a  gift  or  by  purbaao  ia  un- 
P,  a.  No  U6«.  * 


oertatn.  The  rape  eomprehends  tm  am  of  199,580  aflML 
and  bad  In  1831  a  population  of  71,991 .  When  '  Domesday* 

was  compiled  it  included  10  hmirirctl?;  ni^i  thr  lirmngh  of 
Lewea.  It  is  now  divided  into  12  hutivlreds  and  the  borough, 
coniainine^  90  parishes.  The  following  are  the  hundreds 

I.  Baroombe;  2,  Buttinghill;  3,  Dean;  4,  Fisbersgate 
5,  Holmstrow ;  6,  Lewes  borough  ;  7,  Poyninn ;  8,  Preston  , 
9,  Sftuthover  hofon^i   10,  Street;  li,  9imnho«Dqgh; 
12,  Whaicsbono;  and,  19;  To«Mmaf«>. 

II.  Pevensey  rape  adjoins  the  rape  of  Lewes,  which  forms 
itt  irettern  boundary.  It  extends  from  the  borders  of  Surrey 
and  Kent  on  the  north  to  the  sen,  tlio  greatest  width  (  f  the 
County  being  m  this  rape,  from  Frant  to  Beiichy  He.id,  a 
distance  of  2"  miles.  The  width  of  the  rape  ahjng  the  coast 
IS  nearly  18  miles,  but  in  Other  part^  the  width  varies  from 
20  mileK  to  S  or  10.  It  is  bounded  on  the  aatt  bj  tbo  IIM 
of  HasUiwjk  Immedialaiv  after  the  Monm  eQM|uatt  tbo 
barony  of  nvensey,  togemtr  with  tbe  caatte,  vaa  granted 
to  the  earl  ofMoreton,  br  th*  r  in-l;r,v  nf  rhc-  C  nrjueror,  but 
it  wag  forfeited  by  his  son,  after  liie  battle  of  I'liuerchebrai, 
to  king  Henry  I.,  who  granted  it  to  Gilbert  de  Arquila.  llio 
doiceudatit  of  a  distinguished  Norman  family,  whose  grand- 
father had  perished  at  tbe  battle  of  Hastings.  From  this 
family  the  barony  took  the  name  of  tbe  Honor  of  the  Sagle. 
Richard,  son  of  Gilbert,  baving  joined  tbo  iriMllian  of 
Robert  da  Beleame^  the  honor  and  barany  were  onoa  mora 
forlblted.  and  granted  to  Hraiy  Fits-Empress,  afterwarda 
Henry  II.  That  king,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
reinstated  Richard  de  Aequiln,  and  the  Honor  of  the  Eagle 
remained  ili  that  fuimly  till  the  time  of  his  grandson,  wha 
passed  over  to  Normandy  without  tbe  king's  licence,  and 
the  barony  was  seised  by  Henry  III.,  by  whom  it  was 
granted  to  Gilbert  HaidiaU,  earl  of  Pembraba.  The  earl 
bovvMr  Ibll  into  diaBtTour,  and  anmndeied  tbe  barony  to 
the  crown.  It  was  then  gianiml  (1241)  to  Peter  de  Savoy, 
uncle  of  ciueen  Eleanor,  for  his  better  support  ;  and  soon 
after  his  aeath,  in  5.3rd  Hen,  III.,  the  whole  honor  was 
given  to  Prince  Edward  and  hii>  heirg.  It  remained  in 
the  crown  till  44tb  Edward  III.,  when  John  of  Gaunt,  duke 
of  Lancaatanobtained  a  grant  of  it  in  tail  general.  On  the 
accessionof  HanryIV.,the  king,  by  letters-patent  dated  12th 
February.  IdIM,  nanted  the  office  of  constable  of  the  eaatle 
(an  ofltee  enated  by  John  of  Gaunt),  together  with  the 
h  tor.  to  Sir  John  Pelhamand  bis  la  rs.  in  consideration  of 
l.ii.  valuable  services.  The  office  ol  cua^stable  was  held  by 
the  Pelliatus  till  4lh  Henry  V.,  but  other  constables  were 
afterwards  appMnied;  and  in  16U0  the  honor  was  once 
more  in  tbe  crovn,  Ibnning  part  of  tbe  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
Subaequantly  it  «aa  granted  by  king  WiUtam,  in  1706,  to 
Williaaa  Bantind^  dofce  of  Ptetland,  who  aoM  it  in  1790  to 
Spencer  Compton,  earl  of  Wilmington ;  and  his  grand- 
daughter marrving  Lord  Georjio  Henry  Gavendiiih,  after- 
wnnls  earl  of  bi.ilington.  ciiitii  iI  the  castle  and  honor  to 
that  noble  fumily,  in  whom  they  still  remain.  The  rape, 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  county,  has  an  area  of  228,930 
acres,  and  bad  in  1831  a  population  of  49,776.  In  the 
Conqueror's  time  it  was  divided  into  16  hundreds ;  but  it 
baa  now  to  bondrada  avbdhidad  into  M  pariafaoi.  The 
fUlowingare  tbo  bundredit«-> 

14,  Alciaton;  IS,  Bishopstone;  16,  Danehill-Horstcd  ; 
17,  Dill;  18,  Eastbonme;  19,  East  Grinstead,  borough ; 
?  ,  Flexborougb;  21.  H  .itfield;  22,  Lindfleld  Burleigh 
Arclies;  23,  I^ngbridgu;  24.  LoxOcld  Camden ;  25,  Lox- 
field  Dorset;  26,  Lowey  of  Pevensey;  27.  Ringmer;  29, 
Rotbarflald;  89.  Raahmondan ;  30,SbipiaiM;  31.TotQ0N; 
and,  99,  WUlingdon. 

III.  Hastings  rape  forms  tbe  eastern  portion  of  tbe 
county :  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  the  apex  of  which 
is  part  of  Bruomhill  parish,  the  western  side  ur  base  being 
formed  by  the  rape  of  Pevensey,  the  south-easteni  side  by 
the  Channel,  and  the  north-ea-stcrn  side  by  the  county  of 
Kent.  Tbe  width  at  the  base  i«  93  tniles,  and  the  ex- 
treme length,  from  the  base  to  Uic  apex,  23  milaa. 
It  baa  a  eoaat>Une  of  23  mites.  Tlie  Honor  of  Haatingi 
was  at  the  Conqueat  granted  by  the  ctDWn  to  Robert, 
second  carl  of  Eu,  of  a  powerfrl  Norninii  fnirjil'i.  who 
hod  been  the  first  with  whotn  ^Vlll,alil  lansultLl  sufler 
he  hail  conceived  the  project  of  the  Ecglish  expedition,  and 
who  had  distinguished  himself  ulifce  by  the  seal  with  which 
he  entered  into  the  plan,  and  by  bis  personal  bravery  at 
the  battle  of  Haation :  the  eaatle  ia  auppoaed  to  have  been 
builtbybim.  The  honor  and  eaatlo  worn  atiMd  bf  a  atral*- 
gam  eo  the  death  of  WiUinn,  but  wan  aoon  ragnmtad  lm 
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Willtan  Mil  of  Sm.iihi «f  BolMrL  I»  tliw tmilf  it  m- 
nained  till  the  vxtinetion  of  tb*  male  line  on  tbe  dwth  of 

Henry,  the  tixth  earl,  in  1194.  Tlio  Won y  then  pa!i.-etl  tn 
his  mother  Alu'c,  coiiutt"ss  of  En,  daughter  of  VVtUtaca 
D'Albini,  call  of  Ai  umiLl,  w  lw<;  son  1))  iho  seoood  mar- 
riage with  William  de  Yseaden  8ucc«ede«l  her,  but  ia  29th 
Henry  III.  the  estate  was  forr«ilod  for  his  adherence  to 
IIm  kiQK  of  FhuUMk  k  WU aubaraiMmU/  htiA  tor  a  few  years 
bf  Prinm  Edward,  bvt  in  46th  Hen.  III.  it  was  granted  to 
Peter  of  Savoy  ,  froni  whom,  in  53riJ  Hon.  III.  il  jiassed  by 
exchBn;.(o  to  John,  duke  ot  Knltuny.  and  continued  in  thBt 
bouie  till  It  l)fcamo  extinct  in  tho  peruon  of  .loan,  whIow  of 
Ralph,  lord  Basaei.  It  sub»e4ueiuly  passed  in  (ho  same 
manner  as  PuvenMy  to  John  of  Gaunt  and  (he  Pelhams, 
but  in  83  Ueo.  VI.  the  lordship  of  the  barony  and  castle 
vas  Mpamtad  ftan  the  rape,  and  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hoo,  afterwards  created  lord  Hasiinxs.  The  rape  and  caatle 
remained  separated  till  the  time  of  James  II.,  when  the  ba- 
rony and  castle  were  rspurchasad  by  Sir  Thomas  Pol  ham  from 
Henry,  third  earl  of  Huntingdon;  and  in  the  Polhams  the 
united  honor  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  The  rape 
baa  an  area  of  124.060  acres ;  and  bad.  in  1831,  a  population 
•f  M,S39.  When '  Domasdap'vwoomptled.  it  was  divided 
iMD  13  bundnda:  tbe  aane  number  atill  miat^  but 
the  town  and  port  of  Heatings,  and  tbeBntimt  towns  of 
R)e  and  Wincfit;ls>en,  arc  now  separated.  The  whole  rape 
has  4H  panslics.    The  fi>llowing  are  the  hundreds: — 

33,  Hald«ilow  ;  34.  Battle;  .35.  BoxhiU ;  36.  Foxcmli-; 
37,  Guld^pur;  ail,  Goitrow;  3^,  Guesllmg;  40,  town  and 
port  of  Hastings;  41.  Hawkesborough ;  42.  Henhurst; 
43,  Netherfield;  44.  NioBtM;  4ft.  town  and  port  of  Rjro; 
46.  Shoyswell;  47.  Staple;  «id,4ek  town  aad  petiih  of 
Winchelsea. 

IV.  Chichester  rape  is  situated  at  the  western  side  of  the 
county,  and  is  bounded  on  (he  north  by  tho  county  of 
Surrey,  on  tlio  east  by  the  mjie  of  Arundel,  on  the  sooth 
by  the  British  Channel,  and  on  the  west  by  Hampshire. 
There  it  an  extent  uf  16  miles  of  coast,  inciudmg  the 
headland  of  Selsey  Bill ;  and  from  this  extreme  point  to  the 
bordott  of  Sumy  tbe  lonstb  io  M  milw:  tno  bnedtb 
vortai  from  S  to  lO  milea.  The  borony  of  Cbieiieitor  and 
tho  npr  li  ivi  f  Mowed  the  same  descent  as  tho  honor  of 
Arundel,  ot  waicli  they  formed  a  part.  It  was  (^nted  by 
William  to  Rofi^er  Monignraery,  created  earl  of  ArLnnl,  t 
and  Shrewsbury,  a  nobleman  of  extensive  possessions  in 
Niwmandy,  who  eommanded  the  cL-ntre  division  of  the  vie- 
toriooa  army  at  tbe  batUe  of  Hastings,  and  who  waa  neariy 
fololed  through  bis  votlier  to  the  Oonqntmr.  Tho  iMBOr 
wu  eoleulatad  to  eontoin  84^  knighta'  ttm,  or  4MM  ooroa, 
and  it  eonpriaed  the  dty  of  ChMbeater  mA  the  eaatte  of 
Arundel.  Thornl,  r  11  i.vkj;  rhe  example  of  the  Ctinqueror, 
partilioned  his  property  among  his  sons,  and  assigned  his 
English  honuii  and  possessions  to  his  second  son  Hugh: 
from  him  it  passed,  in  1098,  to  his  eider  brother,  Robert, 
OOtl  of  BoiotMo;  but  in  1 108  it  became  forfeited  to  Henry  I., 
in  eoaaeqnonce  of  tho  oorl's  revolt.  The  king  lottled  It  en 
Uo  aeeond  wife  Adeiiia.  She  sobeequently  married  Wil- 
liam de  Albini,  who,  for  serv-ices  rendered  Henry  II.,  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  the  honor  (o  him  and  hi*  hoira.  It  re- 
mained in  his  three  lineal  descendants  ;  when,  on  tin:  nealh 
of  the  third  without  it^sue  in  \i43,  it  pawed  through  the 
second  daughter,  Isabel,  to  John  Filcalan,  ninth  earl  of 
Arundel  and  first  earl  of  that  booM.  Tbe  Fitaolana  eon- 
tinued  possessors,  except  at  two  abort  inlorvolo  of  ftdbiture, 
till  IMty  wben,  on  the  death  of  Umaf,  the  twenty  eoeond 
eorl,  it  heoomo  the  property  of  hie  beireai.  Mary,  who  ■Mr> 
ried  Thomas  Howard,  dnkc  of  Norfolk :  it  has  ainee  been 
forfaited,  like  other  estates  of  that  nohle  family,  but  it  baa 
been  restored,  and  is  now  the  ;  i  { u  r  t .  of  Hen ry  Charles,  thir- 
teenth duke  of  Norfolk  and  thinv-fourlh  earl  of  ArundeL 
The  rape  has  an  area  of  145,840  acres;  and  had.  in  1831, 
a  population  of  38,929.  At  tbe  Conquest  there  were  9 
hundreds,  besides  the  dty  of  Gbiehestor:  it  is  now  divided 
into  7  hnndrodo.  one  eity.  end  one  boroogh*  tnoUtdin(  74 
parkhos.  Tbe  bandreds  ate  as  fbHowi : — 

40,  Aldwick;  50,  Boshani :  ^1,  Box  and  Stockbridge; 
&2.  city  of  Chichester;  53,  Dumpford ;  64,  Kaseboume ; 
6.^.  Manhoo'l  ;  jf.,  borough  of  JfidlUINt ;  OOdb  57*  WaOt- 
buurue  snd  8ingletuii. 

V.  Arundel  raue  forms  tho  centre  of  fho  western  division 
of  the  county,  and  ia  bounded  toy  Suriwr  on  the  north,  by 
the  rapeof  Braaboron  tbooost,  twtbo  BritiahCbwHMl  en 
tboaontb,widb|rtbompoof  Cbiohotlwflo  tiMVMk  Iti 


longlk  Aoii  north  le  eoolb  io  M  ttihib  Mo  width  M 
tho  loacoort  15  milea:  it  ia  then  contraetod  to  nino  miles 

at  a  dtstanci  of  Nt  von  mile.s  from  the  sea,  hot  again  widens 
gradually  till  >i  has  a  width  of  16  miles  on  the  borders  of 
Surrey.  The  castle  nf  Arundel  was  in  existence  in  the 
Saaun  times  ;  and  from  the  Conquest,  togelhor  with  tbe 
honor  of  Arundd.  (blluwod  the  innMdeeoent  whiohwo  Iwve 
jurt  notioed  in  Chiciioator  noo.  Tbo  mno  hoo  or  tno  of 
l31;Ut  leioo.  oad  bod  in  laSi  o  pofialntioQ  of  BI.M4. 
When  *  Domesday '  was  oompiled,  the  rape  of  Arundel  had 
8  hundreds,  which  are  now  merged  in  5  hundreds  and  one 
borough,  divided  into  SB  parishes,  'J  I  of  which  are  m 
the  upper  and  35  in  tbe  lo««r  division.  The  following  are 
the  hundreds  i— 

58.  Borough  of  Arundd;  i9.  Aviafbid;  tO,  Bwy; 
6).  Poimg;  62.  Rolbeibrid^t  and,  OS,  Wootooaowrith. 

VI.  BnmbCT  rape  ia  eitoated  between  the  rapea  of 
Arundel  end  Laves,  and  extends  tram  Surrey  to  tho  Bng« 
lish  Chaiutol,  a  length  of  21  miles.  Along  the  coast  it  has 
a  widlli  of  ei;;hl  miles,  which  in  about  tho  average  width  of 
the  whole  rape.  The  castle  was  in  exi^ii  n  -n  :ii  iiir  S  ixon 
timos,  and  after  the  conqumt  it  was  granted,  together  with 
tbe  barony,  to  William  de  Braose,  in  whose  familv  it  w> 
roained  till  thedeoth  of  the  tenth  of  that  nMDOb  wboi.  m 
daughter  Olivn  oorrted  the  boner  by  narriago  le  John 
de  Mowbray,  whose  rli>sr<  ndant  in  1398  was  created  duke 
of  Norfolk;  the  niilo  liuir  of  that  family  bImj  faile<l  at 
iliL-  Lind  (.Ml  (1um:tij;s,  iii)d  the  lu-.n/ss  Margaret, 
married  Sir  Robert  Howard,  carried  the  eaates  to  the 
Howarda,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  subsecuent  splen- 
dour of  that  litmily.  Their  deaoendant  ia  atill  owner  of 
Iho  honor,  and  ia  Uina  kid  of  tho  thioo  tmpao  wbieh  ftm 
the  wcetem  division  of  fluaaex.  The  rape  baa  an  oren  of 
116,650  acres,  and  in  18.11  it  had  a  population  of  SD,IIS. 
In  the  Conqueror's  time  there  ^roi'L>  1  I  hundre<)g  in  thia 
rape,  and  there  are  tho  same  number  now,  but  the  boroughs 
of  Braniber,  Horsham,  New  Shorchara,  and  Steyninp.  are 
now  separated :  the  whole  is  subdivided  into  40  partshes. 
The  hundreds  are  as  follows: — 

«4k  Borough  of  Bnunbor ;  69.  Brightford ;  66,  Burbeaeb ; 
•7,  BaitSaaowrith;  68,  Fishersgnta ;  69,b<Droughof  H«rt< 
ham;  70,  borough  of  New  SWehara ;  71.  Patching; 
72,  Singlecross;  73,  Stevnil^;  74,  boroush  of  Steyning; 

Ttirrint^;   70.  Tmnoak;  77,  Wort  ChiMMd;  nnd. 

78.  Windham  and  Ewhurst. 

There  are  parts  of  tbe  county  which  have  their  particular 
liberties  neoiptfioai  thejuriadiction  of  tbe  oooMy  nu^iio* 
trates:  1,  iho  eity  of  OhidMOler)  9.  tho  liborty  of  tho 

Cinque  Porta,  which  io  portly  in  thia  county  and  ptirtly  ia 
Kent.  The  part  wbieh  ia  in  this  count y  oompriaes — 1,  the 
town  and  port  of  Hastings,  includiiiL;  t;i  whole  of  the  p.i- 
rishes  of  All  Saints,  St.  Clement.-..  Hi.  Man'  in  the  Ca^iltf, 
St.  Michael,  the  Holy  Trinity.  8t,  Mary  Bulverhithe.  and 
8t.  Leonani's.  Winofaelaea ;  and  parts  of  tbe  paxwhe*  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  and  St  Leonard,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
SluiMb  in  tho jporioh  of  BoxhiU;  i,  tho  depondnnto  of 
Huiliagi,  Til.  fcofcrd  md  Pefonoey,  tho  Intlorof  wtaieh 
includes  tho  parishes  of  Pevenscy  and  Westbara,  and  part 
of  the  parish  of  Uailshain  ;  .3.  the  antient  town  of  Rya, 
which  incluritss  nearly  one-half  of  the  parish  ,  i.r.d  4,  ihe 
antient  town  of  Winchelsea,  mcludiivg  the  \vhote  paruh  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  and  parts  of  the  parishes  of  I^tt, 
Broomhill,  and  Ickleshan.  [CiHQvn  PanTa.J  The  bundreda 
of  Battle  and  of  Bexhill.  in  tho  Mlioot  Hostinga,  are  olao 
ftnnohiaoi.  ud  the  inhobiiMrtoofloaonpt  ftonoorviooon 
jwiastictboooanty. 

There  iaonly  one  city  in  the  county,  the  city  of  Chichester: 
one  Cinque  Port,  Hni>lings;  two  antient  towns  added  to 
the  Cinque  Ports,  Rye  and  Wuirln-isi  i ;  two  incmbers  of 
tbe  Cinque  i^Mrts,  Pevensey  and  Seaford  ;  the  parliamentary 
boroughs  of  Arundel,  Brighton  or  Brightbelmstone,  Hor»> 
bam,  Lewea,  Midhurst,  Sboreham  or  New  Sborehan  ;  tbe 
antient  boraoghiof  Bramber.  Bast  Grinstoad,  and  Sleyning; 
tbe  market  to  WO  of  Battle,  Cuckfield.  Hoihdiam.  and  Pet- 
worth,  and  the  towno  of  Bognor,  ■■atheome.  Mayfield. 
Newhavon,  and  Worthing.  Ofsomo  of  these  f^aoes  an  ac- 
count is  given  elsewhere.  [Aruhdkl  ;  Battle  ;  Bram bk«; 

BlllQH^  1  [KIMS  ION  K  ;    ClllCHl  STliir  ;     H  ,v  s  :  1 -iffJS  ;  LtWKi; 

Rvk;  Se.vford;  HHoajtUAM.]  Tlie  others  are  noticed 
hero. 

Winchelsea  is  locally  ataolod  in  Iho  hwidrod  <»f  Gnaat* 
ling  and  rape  of  Haatingi.  t7  ulloo  fkoB  London.  Aoooid- 
im  to  tho  editor  of  *lliMpnBlitMNd«,*  lh»MM  i»teiiii 
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fVom  the  Swcon  ttirfr!.  an  angle  or  r-rnpr,  and  $m,  or  '■a, 
island  t  this  cxplttniiUun  well  »uus  ibe  situalion  <>f  Old 
Wmi  Imlica,  which,  before  ihe  rei£;ii  of  Hi  tiiy  111  ,  v. us 
i*«sl>ed  by  the  waters  of  the  Channel  on  the  suuUi  and  east, 
•ad  llf  tM  lUthar  on  the  north.   Of  iu  e«rly  hUtory  little 
fi  known,  «mpt  thai  it  wh  of  eome  importance  in  Saxon 
tintes,  aitd  thtt,  Uk«  its  neighbour  Rye,  it  was  granted  by 
Edward  the  Conlbtsor  to  th«  abbot  and  mooks  of  Feeeamp 
hi  Normandy,  whieh  grant  was  oonflnned  by  William  I.  and 
Henry  I.;  but  Henry  IIL,  in  the  31st  year  of  hit  reign 
(l.M"),  resumed  possession  of  it  fbr  the  better  defence  of  bis 
king^um,  exchanging  for  it  other  tnanora  in  Gloue^'stershire. 
The  town  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  '  i>omeaday,'  where 
the  possessions  of  the  abbey  were  entered  under  the  manor 
•r  Ranmlia;  Winohaliaa  it  pnihably  thaoaw  borough  there 
aotfeed.    At  th«  Conqaest  It  did  not  Ibm  part  of  the 
Qnque  Pr^f^   but  was  adiled  before  the  reign  of  John. 
[CiKQCK  i^oHTS.J    In  J 0157  William  landed  here  from  Nor- 
nandy,  and  by  his  sudden  arrival  defeated  the  measures 
taken  in  England  to  shake  off  the  Nonnan  yoke:  here  also 
Henry  IL  landed  in  1188,  on  his  return  from  Normandy : 
hitbw  Simon  do  Montford  repaired  after  the  defeat  of  bis 
hdwr  at  BvBiliaai.  intonding  to  bring  over  foreign  troops; 
and  hither  bearaa  followed  by  Prince  Edward,  vho^  in  ISH, 
stormed  and  took  the  town,  nutting  to  the  tword  the  ebief 
inliabitaiits,  who  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
barDtis.    Soon  after  the  exchange  with  the  abbey,  tlie  old 
town  began  to  suffer  much  from  the  influx  of  the  sea  Mm 
than  30t»  huuses  were  destroyed  by  the  overflow  of  the  sea 
in  1250.   The  sea  oontinned'  its  rsTages,  and  had  done  so 
nmeh  injunr.  that  tho  inhabitant*  petitioiMd  Edward  L  fbr 
a  aita  wbemm  to  build  a  new  town ;  and  th«  kinv.  fn  tho 
fth  year  uf  his  reign,  issued  a  commission  to  ilalph  of 
Sandwich,  his  steward,  authorising  tho  purchase  of  a  rising 
hill  or  piece  of  j;round  containmL;  160  acres,  which  was  then 
a  rabbit-warren,  called  ihatu,  within  the  parish  of  Ickles- 
ham.   The  purchase  was  completed,  an  arrangement  was 
mads  with  tne  vicar  to  pay  him  10/.  in  lieu  of  tithes,  and 
the  *fnhabiUnts  of  Old  Winebelsea  took  to  it  by  little  and 
little  and  boilded  it.'  The  ground  was  dividad  into  40 
•quares,  containing  abont  '2^  acres  each,  of  whieh  S9  nay  still 
be  traced ;  and  the  spacious  streets  intersected  each  other  at 
right  angles,  The  new  town  was  walled  in  bythe  kitie,  and  lu 
Six  or  seven  years  it  was  '  metely  well  fiiushed.*    Very  soon 
afterwards  the  calamity,  against  which  the  inhabitants  had 
piDvidKl,  happened.   '  In  the  year  of  onr  Lord  1287,  in  the 
evna  of  Su  Agath,  the  virgin,  wa«  tin  town*  of  Wiochdaan 
drowned,  and  aR  the  lands  between  CUveeend  (Cliff*B  End. 
Petl)  and  tlio  vocher  of  Ilithe.'   The  new  town  continued 
to  incnea^  and  flourish;  its  relative  importance  mt»y  be 
known  from  the  large  prd-nn  i  i.u  mT  ■.ivip-*  fumislu'ii  lu  "Fil- 
ward  I.    Hastings  and  us  menibcni,  with  the  two  ausiLtu 
towns,  had  to  furnish  the  kinr^^  with  21  ships,  and  in 
the  apportionment  no  less  than  fo  were  assigned  to  Win- 
ebelsea. 5  being  required  from  Rye.  and  only  3  from  Hast- 
ing!. It  ooon  became  the  place  of  iaportlbrFieoohwine^ 
fbr  whfcih  maailve  erypti  were  built   The  faarbear  was 

little  injured  by  the  overflow  that  destroyed  the  tcivn.  anr!  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VI.  Winchelsea  was  one  of  the  pi  uicipul 
ports  of  embarkation  for  the  Continent. 

The  new  settlement  did  not  escape  without  the  ordinary 
calamities  of  towns  along  the  southern  coast :  it  was  pil- 
laged and  narliaUy  burnt  by  the  French  in  1360,  and  re- 
eelired  miten  own  aerioua  injury  fkom  theSpaniarda  twentv 
Tears  afterwards.  ■  The  town  was  subsequently  repairea. 
Henry  VIIT.  raised  for  its  defence  the  castle  of  Camber, 
Uie  ruins  of  which  are  stili  standing:  it  consisted  of  a  !a 
round  tower,  which  herved  as  a  keep,  surrounded  by  sevi-ral 
smullor  ones  connected  by  short  curtains.  Tho  sea,  which 
had  been  the  constant  enemy  of  Winchclsea,  began  once 
more  to  cause  its  ruin  by  deserting  the  nuw  town  ;  the  inlet 
and  harbour  bacatne  choked  op  with  aand  and  beach,  and 
although  Queen  Slisabedi,  wboidslted  it  in  one  of  her  pro- 
grc'sps  ill  15  73,  maniresterl  licr  sense  of  its  importance  by 
CiilJinij  It  Little  London,  tho  trade  was  soon  entirely  lost, 
and  Winchelseii  fell  into  decay.  It  is  n  >  ^  li  i  i;  tiiori!  than 
a  village ;  tho  houses  round  two  sides  uf  the  principal  square 
and  one  small  square  with  a  few  houses  alono  remain.  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  an  attempt  was  made  to  esta- 
eliih  here  a  manufactory  of  cambric,  for  which  an  act  was 
obtained  (4  Qeo.  UI.,  c.  37),  but  the  attempt  fiiiled.  A  manu< 
futory  of  Italian  crape  aoooeeded,  till  it  was  transArced  to 


trsde  r  the  population,  in  l  ^9 1 ,  was  reduced  to  772,  inhMUBf 
143  houses.  Winebelsea  has  never  received  a  charter:  it 
1  (  oi  poraiion  by  prescription,  and  was  not  included  in  the 
act  of  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.,  a  76.  The  curpuration  eonsists  of  a 
mavor  and  jurats,  of  whom  there  ought  to  be  twelve;  the 
atyle  ia  'the  mayor,  jurats,  and  commonalty  of  the aalienl 
town  of  WinebehMW.*  The  mayor  and  jnrata  hi4d  eourta  of 
aewion  and  general  gaol  deHvery,  and  their  jurisdiction 
extends  to  capital  felonies.  This  town  returned  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament  from  42nd  Edward  HI.  till  the  2nd  Wm. 
IV.,  c.  45,  when  Winchelsea  found  a  place  in  Schedule  A, 
since  whieh  it  has  been  added  to  tho  electoral  district  of 
Rye,  aodjoins  in  the  rstum  of  one  member.  Of  the  antient 
gMf)  of  Winebelsea  few  traces  remain.  Three  of  the  four 
gfMnwjis  we  still  staodiaf,  tis.  the  Landnie  on  the  aerih- 
eeel,  Ae  Strandgate  an  the  aonth,  ana  Newgate  In  the 
south-west,  but  in  a  very  ruinous  c  r.  ^i:  i.  Of  the  three 
churches,  St.  Giles.  St.  Leonnrdv.  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  a  portion  of  tho  last  ol  iri  ■  < \i-is.  It  was  a  lari^c 
cruciform  structure,  but  tbe  nave  has  long  since  disappeared ; 
the  north  and  south  transepts  are  in  ruins,  and  the  chancel 
with  two  aislea  ia  the  only  port  used  for  puUio  vomhip. 
Three  lofty  QotUe  arobea  of  cluatefed  colnnna,  ibrmeil 
partly  of  Bumex  marble  polished,  separate  the  aisles ;  the 
walls  are  ft«tted  with  arches  and  columns,  and  the  windows 
an:  ill  the  pointe<l  style.  In  (!iis  church  are  three  altar* 
luuiiuiuents,  of  the  time  i;f  Ed-vurd  1.,  of  secular  warriors 
in  mail  armour,  iv.ili  ili  ir  1.  rrn  crossed  in  token  that  they 
had  assumed  the  cross  and  marched  to  the  defence  of  tlw 
Christian  faith  in  Palestine.  They  resemble  tbe  tombs  in 
the  Temple  church,  Londim,  and,  like  tbeq^  hare  bean 
erroneously  soppoaed  to  be  nonmnenta  of  the  Knighta 
Templars.  The  Templars  were  always  buried  in  the  habit 
of  their  order,  and  are  represented  in  it  on  their  tombs. 
This  li  l  it  ras  a  long  white  mantle,  with  a  red  cross  over 
tho  leli  breast ;  it  had  a  short  cape  and  a  hood  behtiid.  and 
fell  down  to  the  feet  unconfined  by  any  girdle.  By  the 
arms  on  the  shield  of  one  knight,  it  anpeara  to  Im  the  tomb 
of  a  member  of  the  family  of  Oxenbridge,  uid  another  pr»* 
baMkjr  fialenged  toGervaae  Alard,  both  diatingviahed  families 
in  tbe  town  or  neigbourhood  in  the  time  of  llw  last  crusade. 
T^v^idea  the  churches,  Winebelsea  had  a  convent  of  Orey 
Fi  ;ars,  fbunded  by  William  de  Buokingham.of  whose  edifice 
tl:  <  liiiir  with  be.i'.itiini  arches  and  fine  Gothic  windows 
el  stands.   Hero  was  also  a  convent  of  Black  Friars  or 
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and  a  preceiitory  of  St.  Anthony :  of  these 
all  traoaa  w*  loet.  The  living  u  a  diHhaigedreeUnjr,  within 
the  aiehdeaconry  of  Lewea,  of  tbe  average  net  value  of  tTSf. 

per  annum.  Robert  r^r  Winchetseu,  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  !"2lM,  mkL  celebrated  for  his  learning,  his 
rliiM  it),  lirni tii's-,  was  a  native  of  Winchelsea. 

i'tiMiUM-y,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  rape,  and  wasoncu 
formidable  for  its  castle  and  useful  for  its  harbour,  is  now 
an  insignidcant  village  with  only  49  houses,  and  had,  in 
163l,apepnta«ionof34S.  It  is  60  miles  from  London.  Tbe 
Saxon  name  waa  Pbvenaea,  and  the  Norman  Peovensds. 
Ita  4rst  aotbentio  mention  in  history  is  in  792,  when  it  wa.s 
given,  together  with  Ha8tin{;s,  by  Berodaldus,  one  of  the 
ffenorals  of  King  Otia,  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  at  I'aris 
In  iho  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  had  only  J I 
burgesses,  and  yet  the  port  was  of  sufficient  iroportancu 
to  he  ravaged  of  larl  vodwin  and  his  son  Harold  iu 
1043,  when  many  ahipa  were  taken:  it  waa  at  that  time 
one  of  the  chief  porta  for  communteation  with  France  and 
Flanders.  In  the  bay  of  Pevensey  William  the  Conqueror 
landed  with  his  army  from  Normandy  prior  to  the  de- 
rl-^  vc  battle  of  Hastings;  and  it  was  tnis  port  which 
8 wane,  son  of  Earl  Gudwui,  entered  with  eight  ships  oa  bis 
return  to  England  after  his  abduction  of  the  abbess  of  Leo- 
minster. In  tbe  reign  of  Henry  III.  tbe  port  was  still  avail* 
able,  but  it  soon  afterwards  fell  into  decay  owing  to  the  witb« 
diawtf  of  the  «e«:  the  original  ootlet  ia  now  eboked  up. 
and  the  water  d?afned  tbnmgb  tbe  beach  by  meana  of  a 
sluice.  Pevensey,  like  other  place?  rn  the  southern  coast, 
has  been  claimed  as  the  site  of  tne  antient  British  city  of 
Anderida.  with  little  more  than  conjecture  to  support  the 
claim.  The  only  object  of  interest  is  the  castU'.  of  which 
many  interesting  remains  oxi.st.  The  outer  work  contaiaa 
many  Roman  bricka,  and  much  of  what  is  called '  herring* 
bone  work,*  fron  whieh  it  baa  been  inferred  that  this  was  a 
Roman  fortress.  No  mention  is  made  of  ila  existraee  in 
the  Saxon  times ;  but,  if  not  eceeted  by  tilt  Bmbkh,  it  jma 
bnttt  ftoB  tfan  raMrinaer  an  bUtar  fSrtrem. 

ays 
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outer  walls,  which  constitute  the  most  aotient  part  of  the 
CbrtificalioD,  enclose  a  space  of  sev«ll  M!rw,  and  are  from 
SO  lo  as  feet  high.  lb*  matt  «o  tkt  MMitb  aid*  u  «tiU 
wkle  and  deep ;  on  th»  oth«r  lidnt  it  hw  been  flUed  up.  The 

entrance  is  on  the  we^t  or  land  side,  between  two  round 
towers,  o%er  a  drawbridge.  Wilhiu  ibo  walls  is  uiiolher  aud 
nuicl)  more  modern  furliQcaliun,  a|ipruaching  a  pentagonal 
form,  wuU  five  nearly  circular  toweni,  moated  on  the  north 
anil  west  It  is  entered  from  the  outer  court  by  a  draw- 
bridge on  th*  WMtiidd  between  two  towers.  The  principal 
barbican  or  «lteh*t0W»r  is  not  at  the  entrance,  but  towanb 
tb*  nortbrtMt  wnHC  watU  ar«  Dim  tei  tbiak»  u4 
tbt  town  were  two  end  three  storiee  in  height.  The  oulle 
was  of  great  strcnj^th:  it  withstuod  the  attacks  of  William 
KufuA'»  army  fur  sin  davs,  prutticiiiig  Odo,  btnhup  of  Buyeux. 
who  iiUimatcly  yielded  only  for  want  of  provisions;  and  it 
aAerwarals  successfully  resisted  the  siege  of  King  Stephen, 
who  personally  superintended  the  attack,  but  met  with  so 
galUnt  an  eppotition  from  Gilbert,  earl  of  Clare,  that  be 
was  obliged  lo  withdraw  his  forces,  leaving  only  a  tmall 
body  to  blockade  it  by  sea  and  by  land.  It  once  more  re- 
sisted hostile  attacks,  when  it  was  fhiitleskly  assailed,  in 
1265,  by  Simon  Muniford,  »on  of  the  renowned  carl  ut'  Lei- 
cester. A^iin,  when  Sir  John  PeUiam  was  iii  Yorkshire, 
in  1330,  assi^tinj;  Henry,  duke  of  Liimasler,  to  gain  the 
crown,  (he  castle,  left  under  the  command  of  Lady  Jaue 
Pelham,  was  attacked  by  large  bodies  of  the  yeomen  of 
Keoi,  Surrey,  and  Siumx,  who  favoured  the  depoaad  king 
Richard,  and  wia  bravely  and  sueeestfuHy  defimded  by 
Lnriv  Jane.  Thecasilt-  rt;maineJ  as  a  fortrejiS  till  the  rei^n 
ol  iiiizabeih;  two  anitcnl  culverin^,  one  of  which  hears 
her  iniimls,  nrc  }ot  preser^'ed:  efier  vvhich  its  history  is  not 
traced  tiU  the  pariiamenlary  survey  uf  1675,  when  the  cas- 
tle was  in  ruins,  and  the  ground  within  the  walla  was  culti- 
vated as  a  garden.  PeveDsey  is  a  member  of  tlie  Cinque 
Port  of  Hastings  [ClN4)as  I'orts],  and  the  liberty  tneliiMa 
tiM  parishes  of  Pevent^  and  Westbam.  and  500  acne  in 
the  parish  of  HaiUham.  It  never  had  a  charter,  but  it  a 
corporation  by  presfri|)tion.  left  uiitnin  V  r  d  by  the  act  5  and 
(t  Win.  IV.,  c.  7G.  It  cunsistsof  a  hailitt  and  juraia ;  the  style 
is  *  The  bailifT.  jurats,  and  commonalty  of  the  town  and 
Uberty  of  Pevensey.'  The  bailiff  and  jurats  hold  cDuru  of 
aeaaion  and  general  faol  delivery  four  times  a  year,  and 
have  jurisdiatioa  in  «a|iiial  Manie^  which  baa  nut  been 
•xeroiMd  of  late  yean.  The  indnbitaala  had  formerly  an 
hospital  dedicated  to  SL  John,  long  since  lost.  Of  the 
thurch  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
it.  r^,  a  portion  only  rcInaln^.  The  b«neHce  is  a  vicarage, 
III  ihe  archdeaconry  of  Lewes,  and  deanery  of  Peven*ey,  of 
the  annual  net  value,  as  retunvcd  m  Ih  !j.  of 948/.  There 
is  an  endowment  of  iOOi.  a  year  for  almshouses,  and  a 
Bchool  for  girls  held  every  day  in  the  church,  and  there  is 
abo  a  dav<sflbool  for  AO  or  60  biqra.  The  famoua  pbjraician 
Andftw  Botde,  better  known  aa  *  Merry  Andrew,*  waa  bom 
at  Pcvensi!}'. 

lloroliam,  a  pailiaaicuUsry  borough  ?iiul  markot-luwu  in  * 
the  rape  of  Brambcr,  is  situated  on  the  Forest  Ridge,  near  : 
the  borders  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  at  a  distance  of  364  I 
mile*  MUth-souih-west  from  London.  The  area  of  the 
parish  is  one  of  the  largest  in  tiw  county,  comprising  biOQ 
acres,  exclusive  of  Ibe  portion  on  which  tbe  town  itself  is 
built.  Tbe  name  is  evidently  taken  from  hurtt,  Saxon,  a 
Wood,  and  ham,  a  town,  although  some  have  derived  it  from 
Hi  r  1,  1  .  l;er  of  Hengist.  who  was  killed  iti  -Xj',  and 
naid  to  have  buen  buried  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  The 
town  consists  of  two  streets  rrossiiiR  each  oilier  :ii  rii;lit 
angles,  with  an  open  space  in  ihb  centre,  in  which  sUtiid>  ihe 
court-house,  a  handsome  stone  building,  enlarijvd  by  tlie 
duke  of  Norfolk  iu  1799.  for  the  Judgn  of  aaaiaes,'  who 
held  Ihe  spring  aaaiae  here  flfon  that  period  till  1930: 
tbe  MuUummer  quarter-sessions  for  West  Sussex  are  still 
held  in  this  ball.  In  this  town  also  is  the  county  gaol,  re- 
built  on  tbe  plan  of  Howard  in  1775.  Kacli  [)m  i  in  r  -  us 
to  have  a  separate  cell,  and  tho  debtors  aud  teions  were 
to  be  kept  separate,  with  a  day-roou  on  each  Hour,  and  a 
cbapel  and  an  infirmary.  Here  waa  attempted  tlie  earliest 
of  UM  improvemeDta  in  priaton  diwipline,  and  here  separate 
undnooietti  waa  flrata|a^atically  reiortad  to  with  Ibo  aioat 
benefleial  eflbeta.  Since  the  great  iniiiro%*eDient  in  the 
II  if  Correction  at  P  'twi  i  th,  there  have  been  few  com- 
inr.uiK  Honiham  ^aol,  and  n  is  nowrhiefly  used  for  debtors 
ar.il  tor  persons  convicted.  .\  ^  Ji  i  market,  well  aticnded, 
m  bald  ea  Saturdafi.    Honham  is  a  boroi(j(b  by  pmohp- 


tion,  and  returned  two  members  from  tho  23rd  Sdw.  L 
idl  the  passing  of  e  Wm.  IV.,  c  45,  when  the  borough 
liiuod  •  |daoe  in  fiebedule  fi.  aud  baa  ainee  relumed  one 
nember.  The  old  right  was  in  tbe  owner*  of  some  twenty* 

five  burpajje  tenement.',;  the  whole  parish  is  now  inrhKli  d  : 
tho  number  uf  voters  in  \b.il  did  not  exceed  >j7  ;  but  tiie 
number  increased  in  lb.39-40  to  345  occupiers  of  lu/. 
houses  and  six  burgage  t«uanis.  Tbe  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  buildiiig,  with  a  lofiy 
tower  surmounted  by  a  spire,  in  the  early  English  style  ol 
architecture.  The  benefice  is  a  vicarage,  in  tbe  archdta* 
oottry  of  Cbidiealor  and  deanecy  of  Storrington,  of  the  an- 
nual net  value,  in  16a$,of<fil/.  The  population,  in  1831  was 
5105.  Then  ^  school  for  Co  (  ^  i1 !  I  <'n  of  poor  people,  to 
be  taught  ix-.i(iitiL;,  writing,  and  aniUtuuiic,  and,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  school-wamena.  the  Latin  lant;ua^e,  foumled 
by  Richard  Collier  in  1532.  with  a  good  school-house  and 
dwellings  tor  a  master  and  usher.  There  is  also  a  Lancas- 
terian  school  fitr  200  boya  and  100  girK  and  an  io&Bfr' 
school  uipported  by  voluntaiy  eontribntiona. 

Midhunt  is  a  parliamentary  borough  and  market-town  io 
the  rape  of  Chiehester.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gen- 
tle eminence,  surronaded  by  loftier  bills  overlooking'  tlie 
meandering  course  of  the  river  Rother  as  it  ilowi,  towards 
the  .\run  :  it  is  miles  from  London,  and  on  the  high-road 
from  Winchester  to  Petworth,  from  which  place  it  w  dis- 
tant 6^  miles.  Midhurat  ia  aupposed  to  be  the  Mida  of  tbe 
Romans  with  tbe  Saxon  terauialieo  added :  at  Ibo  tine  of 
the  Conquest  it  formed  part  of  tbe  barony  of  Arundel ;  bat 
111  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  four  and  a  ju  ..  r  kn  i^liT^'  fco* 
were  creeled  by  the  king  in  favom  ol  Savaric  de  Bo- 
hun,  into  ihe  minor  loidshiji  of  Midhurst,  which  was  htlil 
for  »ev«jral  geiiermlioiis  by  that  puweiful  family.  After  Ihe 
extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  Bohuns.  the  lordship  waa 
granted  by  Henry  VIII.  lo  Sir  Anthony  Browne^  atandard* 
bearer  to  that  king,  whose  son  wu  created  Viteount  Moo* 
VKgftm,  In  bia  daaoandaols  tbe  property  remained  till  tbe 
death  of  Gooffo  Samuel,  the  eighth  Lord  Monuguu,  in 
1703.  when  it  passed  to  his  sister  Elijsabelh  Mary,  who  mar- 
ried William  Stephen  Puyntz ;  and  on  his  deuili,  in  |y4U, 
It  became  the  estate  of  his  two  daiij^hters,  one  of  whutn 
married  Captain  Frederick  Spencer,  brother  of  Earl  Spen- 
cer* and  the  other  the  warquMof  Exeter.  On  a  mound 
on  Ihe  south  bank  of  tbe  Aran  are  tbe  mine  of  tbe  oaatle 
lung  occupied  by  the  Bobuna:  the  whole  vanalton.  now 
overgrown  with  trees,  li«a  within  a  circumfeience  of  lou 
yards.  Witbin  the  walls  was  a  chapel  dedicated  u<  Si. 
Anne.  There  is  u  corn  niurkei,  well  attended,  heM  i  w.) 
Thursday,  and  a  town  Uall  in  which  the  western  sessions 
were  formerly  held  Midhurst  is  a  borough  by  prescription, 
and  returned  two  members  to  parliament  tt'om  4tb  £awani 
II.  till  1832.  when,  by  the  act  'i  Wm.  IV.»c.  44,  tbe  nnnbcr 
of  npresentativea  was  reduced  to  one ;  and  to  BMk«  up  n 
conatitttency  a  widely-extended  agricultural  diatriet,  consiat- 
iiiijof  Ke\eTi  entire  i)aiislie>  and  eleven  portions  of  parishes, 
was  added.  The  old  ritjlit  was  in  the  holders  of  burgage 
tenements,  uf  whu  h  there  were  foriy-four,  and  the  borough 
was  tuemorable  fioui  the  ta<  t  that  the  siteuf  luaiiy  tenements 
was  marked  by  stones  in  U.e  park  wall,  the  buildings  having 
been  lon^  de'-iroyed.  In  17G8  this  borough  gave  hiafirataoat 
to  Charles  James  Fox,  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age. 
The  new  district  only  fumisbed  252  r«gisU>red  electors  in 
lb32,  and  in  1839-40  there  were  only  261.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Denis,  is  a  small  and  plain  >ioiie  odii.ce 
111  the  latiT  slyie  of  English  ai chileeture^  It  siaitdt.  lu  liie 
centre  of  the  lowii.  Tlie  beiiefice  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  ni 
the  archdeaconry  uf  Chichester,  and  tbe  bead  of  llie  deanery 
of  Midhurst.  endowed  with  400/.  private  benelbetioii,  and  60v/. 
royal  bounty:  tbe  average  net  value  per  aanum,  io 
was  1 70/.  TItere  ia  a  me  grammar  achool  for  12  boys, 
founded  by  Gilbert  Hannam  in  1672,  and  a  national  school, 
well  supported.  Tho  population  in  1831  wns  u.'b. 
About  one  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  Muihuisi  siu^  the 
stately  pile  of  Cowdray  House,  tbe  princely  seal  of  the  Mon- 
tagues, built  i It  the  Mign  of  Heoiy  ViU.,  and  destroyed 
fire  in  1 793. 

East  Grinstcad,  which  is  tbe  largeat  pariah  in  tbe  county 
containing  upfaida  of  lft,000  acres,  ia  a  marfcnt-town 

Mtualed  in  the  rape  of  Fevensey.  near  tlie  bordeta  of  Ash- 

dowr  i  F-irL'st,  on  the  liit;h  i  ja  l  f.  utu  I./)ndon  to  Lowe*, 
at  a  (listaiiee  of  ;is  luilus  troiu  L«ondoti.  The  lu«n  is 
pleasantly  placed  on  a  considerable  uiuineiicej  but  lon- 
siaU  only  of  ooo  principal  atceet»  ur^gulariy  buUl.  Tbera 
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la  t  miiket  lor  corn  on  Tburtdajrs,  and  a  cattle- market  on 
Ih*  Itttlbundty  in  the  month.  When  the  roads  in  SuMex 
wart  Miraelj  iMMtble  in  winter,  £m(  Grinstaad,  ■«  om  of 
ttie  OMTCflt  point*  to  the  inetropolis,  wm  wleetod  Ibr  the 

h  !  ^it  L'  i  f  ti  e  !^ent  auijcs,  but  llio  practice  was  diaoon- 
tiniiui;  1:1  1  7'J  iiid  Honham  chosen  instead,  tho  ^aol  being 
there.  Ka-,t  G.  instead  is  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  re- 
turned two  members  tu  pitrltataeat  from  1st  £dw.  11.  till  the 
passing  of  the  acl  2  Wm.  IV..  c.  45,  when  it  found  Ha 
piece  in  schedule  A.  The  old  right  ww  in  the  owners  of 
the  burgage  tenement*,  of  wbieb  there  were  thirty-six.  At 
the  eut  eod  of  the  towa  ia  e  qaadcengukr  ttoine  building, 
used  as  a  eoHege  for  twenty-four  ai;ed  penont  of  both  entes, 
wlm,  undt-r  llie  govi  rr;riitT,t  of  a  warflijii  r.nd  two  nssislanl*. 
liavc  uach  a  scparuie  up^iilmeiii,  ami  uti  allowance  uf  bi. 
ii  )ear.  The  ooliege  was  founded  by  Robert,  second  earl  of 
Dortet.  and  was  ereeted  in  1616.  The  endowment  is  330/. 
a  ycsr.  Within  the  walls  is  held  a  free  grammar-achool, 
fetmded  in  170S  by  Robert  Payoob  at  whieh  twentv-flve 
bojw  are  eduerted.  In  thii  fHoian  ttuid  the  ruins  of  Bnn- 
bletye  Hou^e,  built  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  by  Sir  Henry 
CompiuD.  fruia  iui  Iiuhan  model;  but  it  soon  fell  to  decay 
from  the  neglect  of  its  subsequent  owni  7.  In  I'  is  parish 
iIm)  is  Kidbrooke,  built  for  William,  forly-ftecund  baron 
uf  Abergavenny,  by  Mylne,  the  architect  of  Blackfriars- 
bridge:  it  was  sold  in  1805  to  the  Hun.  Charlee  Abbott, 
iAarwsrds  Lohl  Cokihoater.  The  church,  whieb  is  a  lund- 
iODe  stone  edifice,  with  an  embattled  toww  twanWBted 
by  light  pinnacles,  stands  on  the  east  aide  of  ibe  Hif h-stroet. 
It  is  in  a  pure  siyle  of  Gothic  arclulcctuio.  and  was  erected 
ia  1766.  The  benefice  i:>  a  vicarage,  in  the  arcbdeaaonry  of 
Ltvrv»,uf  the  annual  net  valiiahi&  inS«of  34M.  Tbepopu- 
latiGK  ill  lUSi  was  3364. 

Steyning,  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  a  market-town, 
is  in  the  rape  of  Bramber,  40  nilet  from  X^iidon,  The 
town  itaada  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  eicarpneols  of  the 
Duwns,  nbout  a  mile  to  Mie  westward  of  the  river  Adur,  and 
coosisLf  of  a.  wide  street  running  in  a  niirtb-westerly  diree- 
tiaa,  from  whieb  branches  another  running  north-east;  on 
the  (outh  side  of  the  latter  were  situated  the  burgage  teno- 
laeots  of  the  borough  of  Bramber.  so  that  what  appeared 
to  be  one  aoall  town  returned  four  members  to  parha- 
BMnt.  This  town  was  celled  by  the  Saxons  Steningliam, 
inn  Item,  a  stone;  and  the  aneient  Boohui  rwd  of 
SttoeHrtreet  passed  through  the  town.  At  the  time  of! 
tliu  C^mqueror'a  survey  Sie)Tiing  belonged  ]);utly  to  the 
aiii^ey  of  Fescamp,  and  parllv  to  VVtllium  du  Bij^atte,  lord 
of  Bramber.  Tlie  abbot  held  the  property  till  the  dissulu- 
tioQ  of  alien  priories  by  Henir  iV^  who  granted  it  to  the 
uewly-founded  monastery  of  Sam  ia  Middlesex;  but  on 
the  diaaointioa  of  tbe  grealer  aasaasiertas  the  Mofierty 
PMsd  to  the  Pellalts,  and  has  since  ootao  to  the  Oorings. 
There  it  a  well-supplied  C4iti1e-markel  held  on  every  alter- 
nate Monday,  w!ii<-h  is  a  large  mart  ibr  the  sheep  bred  in 
West  Sussex.  SteyninK  reiunifd  two  members  to  parlia- 
■uent  in  the  4th  Edward  11.,  but  was  joined  with  Bramber 
from  that  lime  till  3ist  Henry  VI.,  «  lieii  it  returned  its  mem- 
bers leiiacately,  till  disfranchised  by  the  act  2  William  IV.. 
t>  4a.  The  cniUcli*  dedicated  to  St.  Andiav.  was  originally 
a  cnMalbna  struetnn :  o(  the  original  ib*  i»«a  anlj  ramainv 
At  rest  being  a  mora  modem  ereelkMi.  Tbe  nave  wn  built 
in  the  Saxun  times,  or  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Norman  ; 
ifie  interior  is  magniflcenlly  enriched,  the  whole  of  the 
fi-nlie-i,  a.<  well  as  ihe  capilaU  on  the  lan;e  cyliiulru-al  pillars, 
bving  prufusely  urnaoientefl  with  tiers  of  mouldings  ul°  great 
Tsriety  and  beauty.  Ktheluulf,  the  father  of  Aifrod  the 
Great,  is  Mid  te  have  been  buried  in  Stojniiueehureh.  The 
beaefloe  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  arehdeaoonrjr  of  Cbidiesler.  and 
deanery  of  Sterrington,  of  the  average  net  value,  in  1835.  of 
308/.  A  school  for  boys,  to  be  instructed  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  too$(ues,  and  in  the  pniieiples  of  tiie  established  church, 
»u  founded  by  Wtlliam  Uolknd  in  1614.  Tbe  population 
n  1S31  Wks  J  4 16. 

Cuckfleld  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  hundred 
of  Buttingbill,  in  the  rape  of  Lewes,  37  miles  from  Lon- 
den.on  tbe  high  toad  to  Brighton.  It  is  a  snail  neat  town, 
with  a  mwrket  on  Fridays,  grantcfl  by  charter  of  James  II. 
The  manor  formefl  part  of  the  barony  of  I>;wcs,  and  passed 
from  ihc  \V'urrens  to  iIk-  Fitzalans;  oiie  liulf  remains,  like 
thy  barony,  in  ilie  Abcrgavennys,  and  the  other,  ihroui^h  an 
aUnation  to  the  Coverts,  is  the  property  of  tho  Serguoos. 
ThaahiMNlk  ddUeatad  to  Ilia  Holy  Dnnitr,  isalaifa  bttddiDf 


in  tbe  decorated  style  of  Engli^'h  arehitecture,  with  an  en- 
battled  tower  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire.  Tbebaneiee  hm 
viaal•g^  in  tbe  ardidsaconnr  and  deanery  of  Levas,  of  the 
aven|ettOtvalue,int895.of  4l4f.  The  flee  grammar-school 

was  founded  by  Edward  Fn-v!i>r  in  13th  Henry  VIII. 
William  Spencer  increased  the  endowments,  and  Lady 
Dorothy  Shirley  built  a  sohool-bouse  near  the  cUuri  hyard': 
tbe  ticholars  at  prejient  on  the  foundation  are  very  lew.  The 
populatbn  in  1»31  was  '2586. 

Hailsham  is  a  small  town  in  the  hundred  of  DiL 
and  rape  of  Peveiiscy,  54  miles  from  London  on  the  Mgh 
road  to  Sastbourae,  The  population  in  1831  was  only 
I64S.  It  has  one  of  the  largest  markets  in  Sussex  for  sheep 
and  cattle,  held  on  every  alternate  Wedncbday,  its  proximity 
to  the  rich  pastures  of  Pevensey  Level  makin;^  it  extremely 
favourable  as  a  mart.  The  town  is  built  on  a  gentle  accli- 
vity rising  from  the  Levels.  At  Utham,  in  this  parish,  a 
religious  bouse  for  monks  of  the  Premonstratensian  order 
was  founded  by  Ralph  da  Dene  and  SibiUa  his  wife,  bat  it 
vas  aftemaids  moved  to  Bayham.  A  ftw  traees  of  the  old 
walls  alone  mark  the  site.  The  church  is  in  the  later  iityle 
of  English  architecture,  with  an  embattled  tower  surmounted 
by  light  pinnacles.  Ttis-  ij-iid-rc-  j.  vjcar.iL't',  in  Ibeaidi* 
deaconry  of  Lewes,  and  tieanery  of  Pevensey. 

Petworth  is  a  market-town  in  tbe  hundred  of  Rother- 
bridge  and  rape  of  Arundel,  49  miles  ieoth>weat  by 
south  from  London,  on  dm  higli  load  to  Anindel  and  Chi* 
ebastar.  It  ia  aitnalad  on  an  emineoee  above  a  small  stream 
near  tbe  river  Rotber,  firom  which  it  is  supplied  with  water, 
raised  by  works  erected  by  the  late  earl  of  Kgremont.  Tho 
property  ongiuuily  formed  part  of  the  honor  of  Arundel,  but 
was  given  by  Adcliza,  dowager  queen  of  Henry  I.,  to  her 
brotlwr  Joceline  de  Louvaine,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
noble  fiimily  of  the  Percys,  lords  of  Petwurth,  and  afterwards 
earls  of  Northumberland,  and  uliimaiely  dewolved  npon 
Elisabeth,  bonmaes  Fbror,  only  daughter  and  helrem  of 
Joceline,  eleventh  earl.  She  married  Charles  Seymour, 
duke  of  Somerset,  and  her  daughter  Catherine  earned  the 
estates  to  the  Wyndliams.  The  mansion  ol  tin-  Put-vs 
backs  upon  tbe  churchyard.  In  I3«tf  Henry  de  Percy  had 
a  licenee  and  embattled  his  bouse  at  Petworth ;  the  bouse 
was  new-fronted  by  the  dake  of  Sooiersot,  and  neatly 
alleasd  by  tbe  late  possessor,  George  (yBrton^  sail  orBgra> 
moat,  who  adorned  it*  galleries  with  the  rarest  specimens  of 
aneient  and  modem  sculpture,  and  added  to  the  already 
vii'li  Cillh  cn;i:i  of  pictiirL's.  A  ma.-ket  is  held  on  Saturdays. 
Ll.ii  ujai kct-plut:t3  aiul  courL-hause  is  in  the  retitre  of  the 
town  :  it  IS  a  neat  stone  building,  creeled  at  the  close  of  the 
lost  century  by  the  earl  of  l^^^remont,  anii  br  rt<  are  held  the 
Easter  and  Epiphany  sessions  for  the  v  'si.jra  division  of 
the  county.  One  of  tbe  -flrst  results  of  ihe  philanthrapie 
Act  of  1782  for  regulating  prisons,  procuied  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Howard,  was  the  building,  in  1785,  of  the  lulu^e  of 
eorreetion  ar  Petworth.  It  was  built  on  two  stones,  over 
arcades:  there  was  a  cell  for  e  i  li  yn  oner,  and  the  system 
of  separate  conGnomenl  was  pursued  here  as  successfully  as 
at  Horsham  till  the  year  ISIti,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  prisoners  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  the 
structure  of  the  prison  was  altered,  aivd  the  prisoners  were 
employed  in  tbe  factory.  Theoharsh,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
was  eieeisd  aboot  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  and  is  a  eracj- 
form  structure  in  tbe  decorated  style,  to  which  an  elegant 
spire  has  been  added.  The  benefioe  is  a  rectory,  in  the 
deanery  of  Alidhumt,  and  in  1835  tbe  average  net  income 
was  866i.  There  are  almshouses  for  18  aged  people,  fiionded 
in  1624  by  Thomas  Thompson,  but  tlie  number  baa  been 
insnaaed  to  fiMrteen,  who  each  reeeive  house  room  aad  an 
aUowanee  of  SOi.  a-year.  Then  ia  also  a  s|ilendid  endows 
ment  for  twelve  poor  widows,  founded  in  1746  by  Clurles, 
duke  of  Somerset,  and  by  a  hberal  interpretation  of  the 
terms  of  ilic  i  iidowment  by  the  late  earl  of  Kt^remont.  be-, 
twccn  700^.  and  HVOl.  arc  annually  given  in  support  of  forty- 
eight  females,  of  which  twenty-two  arc  in  tbe  almshouses 
There  is  a  school  for  twenty  poor  children,  founded  in  )7SS 
by  Richard  Taylor,  and  tbe  earl  uf  Egremont  added  in  I  B8d 
an  endowment  fi»r  twennr-dve  bofii  to  be  taasht  gratis  on 
tbe  natbna)  sysMm,  and  for  tfteen  raoie  on  payment  of  id 
a  week;  and  also  in  !83.Jan  endow[ri.jni  fji  I:ke  numbei* 
of  gills,  ou  similar  conditions.  Thu  i  i|iu  luij  ia  tn  1831  was 
3114. 

fiognor  is  »  retirad  watering-place  in  tbe  western  part  of 
thaoraoly:  tti«l«saliyMtwMirithiBtbnpBriAof8oii«)K 
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bented.  in  the  bnadnd  of  Aldwick  and  rap«  of  Chioheeter. 
67  miles  from  London.  It  owes  iU  origin  to  Sir  Richard 
Hothara,  who  in  1 7b4  be^an  to  erect  bouces  for  visitors,  and 
it  ba*  been  lauch  fr^wenitd  of  late  year*.  The  prumenade 
is  i-xtensiTe,  and  the  bouses  neut.  The  Bognur  ruclcE, 
which  are  only  visible  at  low-wat«r.  extend  into  the  sea  in 
a  curved  direction  for  two  miles.  Within  the  BMBory  of 
van  thay  fbrnad  aUns  of  lav  cliib  •kNig  tlw  mmt.  The 
lowwt  part  of  tlt«  neka  k  a  dark  gnr  Hinwlnn%  in  mow 
int^tanccs  passing  into  ^al)dstone;  the «pfU fail ktilialM». 
The  population  in  1831  was  2190. 

EiistbouriK!  is  a  pleasiin'  (j;i:1kii^  pi n  i^.  Itistituated  at 
the  foot  uf  iho  eastern  exlreniilv  of  the  Downs,  at  a  distance 
of  01  mill's  IVuin  London,  and  about  two  miles  to  the  ca!>t- 
«ard  of  Ueachy  Head,  ou  tiM  abores  of  what  is  known  as 
Perensey  Bay.  Tbe  antiquity  of  BaMbourne  is  beyond  a 
doubt.  It  was  a  KtatioD  of  the  RonMi»  ami  ia  1717  a  Ro- 
man pavemout  of  white  and  brown  taasi  rWt  17  feat  4  tnebfls 
by  II  feet,  and  a  bath.  16  feet  long,  5  feat  9  inches  broad, 
and  2  fe«t  9  incites  dt  op,  were  discovered.  From  tho  ex- 
istence- of  these  remams  and  from  its  situation  it  waa  sup- 
posed by  Dr.  Tabor  to  be  the  site  of  the  antient  town  of  Ande- 
rida  Poi'tas,  a  station  founded  by  thaRaoani  on  the  southern 
MMt  to  dMok  tba  pradatory  6a«oiu:  and  wbiak  baa  baen 
placed  by  Ckuadcn  at  Newendan  in  Kant,  by  Mr.  BlUott  at 
Seafurd.  and  liv  ilii  nr.'iquaries  at  Pevensey.  It  was  at 
Anderida  that  K  ui,  jlui  having  defuated  the  Britons  at 
Mercreadesburru',  massacred  every  man,  woman,  sunl  t  ljilii, 
and  destroyed  tlie  town,  whicii,  wo  aru  toid«  was  iievtt 
aflervk'ards  rebuilt.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century 
Eastbourne  attracted  notice  as  a  walerine-plaoe.  Tbe  bathing 
is  ezccUan^  iht  water  clear  and  pellucia,  and  the  sands  are 
dry  and  extMuiTa,  At  HolywalU  near  Bastboum»  thvtaaie 
chalybeate  aprings.  where  tha  water  docc  not  lliaterMly  dMer 
from  thai  ;il  Clifton.  The  ruins  ofa  domiciliary  of  a  brother- 
hood of  Black  Knars  are  stiil  standiug.  Tbe  church  is  a  spa> 
cious  building,  euiiNi^tuig  uf  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  a  large 
chancel,  and  loAy  antique  tower.  The  living  is  a  vicaraiie,  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Lewes,  of  tbe  annual  commuted  value 
of  &60L  Tba  pepulatioa  ia  1631  was  27a6.  The  amitb 
Downs  abonod  vith  that  delicate  bird  tbe  eHiolui,  or 
wheat-ear,  and  large  numbers  are  oaugbt  near  this  town. 
Bcachy  Head,  which  ha»  beeu  U:fore  noticed,  has  been  the 
scene  of  two  unfurlunaie  en<x>unters  to  the  English  :  one  m 
1690,  between  the  combined  tleetsof  Knglaud  and  UuUand, 
under  Herbert,  earl  of  Torringion,  against  the  French,  an 
engagement  from  which  Lord  Torrington  waa  foroed  to  re- 
tire; and  the  other,  in  1 706,  between  toieelinaKiMiatlle  ships 
—tbe  Boy al  Oak.  the  Grafton,  and  the  HanptcnOowt,  wh ich 
were  convoying  several  merchantmen,  and  a  fleet  of  nine  ships 
and  sever..!  !>.  Mteers,  uii<l>'i-  'Vn-  tMrninir.fl  of  tbe  famous 
corsair  Du  Guu)  Tionin.  Tl.i'  Ciiaiion  arnl  ilifl  Hampton 
Court  \Tcro  taken,  and  the  third  \       I  onlv  i  i  iig 

run  on  shore.  The  official  account,  hitherto  unpubii»bed,  ol 
the  disasUawKliraneilt  of  Lord  Torrington  from  the  action 
in  IftM,  ie  prcMrwdaMong  tbe  RUeaoMre  1IS8.  at 


;Biidga> 

water  Hooie. 

jMayfield  ia  situated  on  high  ground,  in  the  rape  of  Pe- 
VtiiJ&ey,  and  in  the  hundrwiof  Luxfield-Camdon,  44  miles 
from  London.  It  it  now  only  a  small  agricultural  town,  of 
one  street;  but  iho  parish  is  extensive,  including  13,900 
acres.  The  town  is  remarkable  for  the  palace  of  tno  arch- 
bisbo|M  of  Caatarbury,  who  had  oonvonient  residences  pro- 
vided fbr  tbcOl  at  easy  distances  within  the  South  Saxon 
dioecce.  The  erectton'of  the  palace  at  Mayfleld,  as  well  as 
of  the  fermer  wooden  ehmeh  deatroyed  by  tire  in  1389,  is  as- 
cribed 10  tbe  famous  St  Danstan  ;  and  in  that  portion  of  tbe 
palace  which  is  now  standing  arc  preserved  the  saint's  for^c 
and  anvil,  and  the  very  traditionary  tongs  with  which  this 
most  reverend  prelate  seized  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind. 
.IbyReid  was  a  favourite  leiifcnce  of  the  archbishops.  Pro- 
iriacial  synods  were  held  h«w  in  ISSS  and  ises,  and  Areh- 
bisbops  Mepham,  8lrat(brd,  and  Tsl(t»  died  h««.  Of  the 
antient  palace  the  walls  and  three  noble  arches  in  the  hnll, 
and  >uine  porliuiH  of  tJic  chambers,  one  of  which  bears  the 
date  of  1.171,  are  in  existence.  They  an?  of  later  liaH^  than 
the  tune  of  St  Dunstaii.  The  palace  and  manor  were 
surrendered  by  Archbishop  Craniner  to  Henry  VI II.,  wbo, 
in  l£4f,  granted  them  to  Sir  Edward  North:  they  were 
aAerwaida  aUmated  to  theCkeehams,  and  here  Sir  Thooua 
Oreahav,  the  prince  of  mcrahanta^  resided  in  much  mngni- 
deeac^and  cuiirtifaMd  in  onn  of  bar  pragrceoei  Queen  BU- 


nbcth.  Tbe  church  built  after  the  destrvction  of  tbe 
wooden  pile  is  still  dedicated  to  St  Dunstan :  it  is  a  largn 

building  with  a  lofty  spire.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  :  it  was 
an  appendage  to  the  conventual  establishment  ofthe  Blark 
Canons  at  South  Mailing,  and  is  n  m  a  [cr  ilmr  df  the 
Arcbbtsbop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  annual  net  value,  as 
returned  in  18SS,  was  834/.  Tbe  population  of  the  parish 
in  lUl  «ia  iJU.  TboBuaJf  ay,  the  historian  of  tba  ktog 
pariianent,  wae  bora  at  the  palaee  at  Mtyfleld,  in  IMS 

Nrwhurcn  i";  n  Rm^.ll  and  neat  town,  near  the  centre  of 
tlic  coimtv,  il)H  f  uaiii-uLi^tern  corner  of  the  rajto  of  I>cwes. 
inwhu-li  It  I",  siiuai  ri!.  nt  ;i  diNinut:!'  of.V)  miles  fiom  London 
Tbe  aulient  name  of  the  town  was  Meeching,  but  when  tbe 
channel  of  the  Ouse  was  diverted  fh>m  Beaford  and  made 
to  enter  the  sea  in  a  straight  line  aoathward,  tbe  old  name 
was  changed.  At  what  period  this  occurred  is  not  ascer- 
tained :  it  must  have  been  anterior  to  the  timeof  Bliiabeth, 
for  the  haven  at  Seaford  was  then  decayed.  Tbe  town  cenr 
gifts  rf  rne  main  i-treet,  with  two  smaller  ones  at  right  an- 
le«,  built  on  tbo  western  side  of  the  river,  ami  i>ae  mile 
om  the  sea.  1  he  haibour  is  tbe  solo  cause  of  its  import- 
ance, and  it  is  much  frt-quented,  being  by  far  the  best  itdsl 
harbour  between  Portsmouth  and  the  Downs.  The  hat- 
hour  hm  l)ccn  already  described.  {.StAiaaoi]  The  month 
is  pi^}tectcd  by  a  battery  on  the  heightt  near  OiMie  Bill, 
where  there  are  the  rcmainH  of  an  ancient  circular  (bftiS- 
cation  large  enough  to  have  contained  500U  men.  The  rivet 
13  11^  (  il  by  a  drawbridge,  erected  in  Tin  itihabit- 

antft  are  uhiedy  occupied  in  maritime  pursuits,  and  ship- 
building has  been  prosecuted  with  success.  There  is  a  cu»- 
tom-bouse,  and  large  bondiar  warehouses  for  corn  and  wines. 
Tbe  chief  imports  ooni^  Of  aoabii  timber,  com,  wine,  and 
spirits,  and  there  is  alee  a  good  eoasting-treda  ia  flour  eod 
mitter.  The  exporte  ere  very  limited,  noet  of  the  fcsaela 
going  out  in  balloiit.  Tbe  cliurch  stands  on  a  hi]]  ic  i^e 
west  of  the  town  :  tbo  nave  is  modern,  but  the  ro'  iml  •  .ni- 
em  Will!  lit  iliM  c'liiuicel  marks  its  Saxon  origin.  1  In-'  t-ei:*- 
fico  is  a  discharged  rectory,  in  tbe  eicbdeecoDry  of  Lewe^ 
with  an  average  net  income  itt  18SS,  U  iMl.  Tbo  ]iepa1ir 
tion  in  IMl  904. 

Workhimg  fe  anodem  and  heelrtiy  watering-place,  kMiOy 
situate  within  the  parish  of  Broadwater,  in  the  hundred  m 
Bn  htfbrd  and  rape  of  Bramber,  66  miles  from  London. 
Tl'c  situation  is  low  and  flat,  onl  v  a  le  .v  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  it  is  foggy  in  winter.  The  sauds  extend  for 
sL  tna  distance,  and  in  the  summer  there  ia  good  bathing. 
Not  manv  yean  ago  it  wee  an  obsoaie  Asbing-station,  but 
at  the  ckae  of  the  hit  century,  when  Asbwn  caused  the 
best  points  of  the  southern  coast  to  be  resorted  to  for  beeltb 
and  pleasure,  this  town  sprung  up,  and  in  consequence  e( 
its  proximity  to  the  IX)wns  and  the  richness  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  it  lian  continued  to  increase.  An  act  for 
pavin;^  and  lighting  was  obtained  in  I8U3,  and  a  chapel-of- 
ease  built  in  1812.  The  streets  and  squares  are  well  built, 
and  the  housee  eottTenient.  but  not  large.  The  csplanads 
extcDde  for  timn-nnattan  of  a  mile  «Mng  the  shore.  In 
the  netghbonrbood,  and  partienlarlT  on  XMemg  Oewn, 
Roman  remains  Imvr  Vcr-n  f  rjtid,  ana  at  Cissbury  is  ^  f^f't- 
fication  or  earthwork  ol  at',  ii  i  jLail.Tr  oval  form,  enclosing  an 
area  of  ti  ti  .y  60  acres.  Intiirau  tis  of  its  having  been  used 
by  the  niilient  Britons  have  been  discovered,  and  the  find- 
ing of  Roman  coins  within  tbe  rampart  proves  its  oocuponcy 
by  tbe  Romans.  The  popalation  of  the  parish,  in  1^31, 
was  4576. 

Tarring  near  Wmrtbfaig  wu  <be  bittb-plaoa  of  Jeba 

Selden. 

Divixinnn  /or  Ecrlem'astical  and  Legal  ArpMM.— Tba 
whole  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  21  parishes,  it 
within  the  diocese  of  Chichester.  It  is  subdfvided  into  two 
archdeaconries,  Chichester  and  Lewes.  Tbo  archdeaconry 
of  Chichester  has  5  deaneries,  Atnndel,  Boxgrove.  Cbichet- 
taur,  Hidbura^  and  Starriagioa,  emhradug  13S jpariiha^ 
all  wifMn  llba  western  divition  of  the  eoonty.  Tne  aich> 
dea^onry  of  Lewes  fcmis  tl;e  >  Rx'unv  part  of  the  county,  and 
has  J  deaneries,  Mt.  D.illu.glon,  Hastings,  Levses  uud 
Pevensey,  including  l'14  parishes.  There  is  also  the  deanery 
of  Battle,  exempt  fivm  the  ait:hdeacon's  iuriadietk>n,  and 
irtcluding  tbe  parish  of  Battle.  Tbe  peculiars  of  tbe  arch- 
bishop of  OMiteri>uiT  are  the  deaneries  of  Hailing  aod  Fag* 
bam,  the  fbmer  naving  18  perishce  and  die  Inttar  t 
parishes ;  and  «Ba  |Mlttabiritbfai  tba  uMmamf  eideitr 
of  Chiehealer. 
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StuMX  is  in  the  Home  circuit  The  atiim  az»  now  held 
al  Lewes,  where  there  ia  a  houae  of  oorrection :  the  county 
gaol  is  at  HonbBio.  For  MboidiMl*jiMriadwtMmt  the 
covn^  ii  Avidad  into  Bart  Bimmk  and  Wart  Bvmn,  the 

ferOMr  oomprehending  the  rap««  of  Hastings,  Lewes,  and 
Pevenaey;  and  the  latter  the  rapes  of  Arundel,  Uramber, 
and  Chichester.  The  justices  uf  ffae  peace,  though  by  their 
eommissioQ  appointed  for  the  wholo  county,  confine  the 
exercise  of  their  power  to  their  division  of*^  it.  Separate 
quarter-sessions  are  held ;  for  £a«t  Sussex  at  Lewes,  and 
fur  West  Sussex  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  Epiphany 
andBattaraaiaiont  at  Patworth.  Uw  Ttiuliy  at  Hanhaw, 
and  tha  Mieltaalmu  at  Cbiohaatar.  Tbara  ara  atv  alevan 
petty-<H!!ksiong  held  for  East  Sus5:cx  at  different  places 
uiiliin  thai  division,  via.  Battle.  Bikt{litun,  Bu^^va^l),  Cuck- 
lit'ld,  East  Gi  instead,  Frant,  HQilsnam,  Hastings,  Lowes, 
R)e.  and  Uckfieid ;  and  aeven  petty-sessions  for  West  Sus- 
•IOI,,vix.  Arundel,  Chichester,  HanlMWi,  Midbwat,  P«t- 
wordi,  Stqriuo&  and  WarihioR. 

Plan  tba  latBdwaid I. to  laUiGbarlaal.  lha  aovBliaa  of 
Surrey  and  Sussex  iwilad  widaf  ODO  aliariC  (ml  UMgr 
»n  now  divided. 

The  same  two  great  divisions  uf  Ea>it  and  West  Sussex 
are,  since  the  county  has  been  dtvidud  by  the  Reforoi  Act, 
used  for  parliamentary  purpoaea.  East  Sussex  returns  two 
nisnbers:  the  election  takes  place  at  Low^  and  the  nine 
|MiBiDftj»1aeea  are  Battle.  Brighton,  CuckSold,  East  Grin- 
tlaiil,  Hailahani,  Hartimt.  Lb wea.  Mayfiald.  and  Rye.  Weat 
Senex  also  ratuma  two  mambcra:  tba  ataetion  takes  place 
at  Chichester,  and  the  seven  pollinK  pla*'^  are,  Arundel, 
Ibicbeiter,  Horsham,  Midhurst,  Petworlli,  Steynin^,  niid 
Worthiug.  Two  members  each  are  itlurned  by  ilie  city 
of  Chichester,  the  Cinque  Port  of  Hastings,  and  the  borou^'ha 
of  Brighton,  New  Shofabam,  and  Lewes ;  and  one  member 
Mch  for  tba  antiaol  town  of  JBja^  and  tba  boiotigha  of  Aruo* 
dal,  Harabaa,  and  Hidbuiat.  Tba  total  Banbar  new 
returned  from  the  whole  county  is  «i||uaao.  Before  the 
Refurm  Act  it  was  twenty-eight.  By  that  Act  Bramber. 
East  Grinstead,  Seaford,  Stuyning,  and  Winchel^ea,  return- 
ing two  meiubera  each,  were  disfraiicliised,  and  Arundel, 
Horsham,  Midharst,  and  Rye  reduced  from  two  members 
Mcb  to  one,  making  a  deductioa  of  fourlaan  nambara ;  but 
tha  lota  was  dimioishad  by  the  diviaioii  of  IIm  ciNlBty  ond 
IbacNalion  of  tha  now  borough  of  Brigbtoa. 

ttiihrjf  and  AnHquiHM.-^\%  county,  lika  the  adjoin- 
ing county  of  Kent,  comprehends  that  part  of  England 
which,  from  its  proximity  to  the  Continent,  first  attained 
r  tico ;  but  its  name  is  derived  from  the  kingdom  erected  by 
Ella,  after  his  successful  expedition  in  477i  when  ba  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  tba  Soutli  8aiMM%  and  gaat  the 
Uik  af  Satb-aeK  to  tha  diatrict. 

Uw  maritime  eoast  of  England  waa  bihabilad  in  tba 
Uue  of  Cspsar  by  a  rudo  but  warlike  people,  the  Belgn; 
that  they  were  numerous  in  Sussex,  and  held  the  dutrict 
vith  ample  defences  and  fortifications,  is  evident  from  the 
remains  of  their  works.  They  had  indeed  a  regular  chain 
i>r  communications  along  the  bills  from  one  end  of  tba 
county  to  the  other.  The  principal  posta  were  at  the  ex- 
treroitv  of  some  point  nearly  •onouodod  by  water,  and  often 
deCooded  on  tba  land  aide  by  a  vaUoa  and  trenab.  Tba 
towm  of  Arundel,  nramber,  Lewes,  and  Seaford  were  thua 
conveniently  placed.  They  had  also  stations  at  short  dis- 
tances on  all  the  ground  which  was  not  covered  with  tlie 
immense  forest  or  Coitandred  constituting  the  Weald  of 
Suisex.  At  Stotrington,  at  SuUington,  at  Ditohelling,  at 
I4WCS,  at  Ciaibniy  above  Worthing,  and  indeed  on  almoat 
*U  partt  an  or  Mar  tba  ■lopaa  of  tba  I>oinH»tbe  remains  of 
antMntBrttiabaartbworkaDafabaaiBtiaead.  Tba  pottery  u 
tf  the  coarsest  and  rudest  kind,  being  nothing  more  tlmn 
tha  bluish-grey  clay  of  the  country  moulded  by  the  hand ; 
wnamentea  bv  the  indentatioita  of  the  fingers  or  by  oblique 
strokes  or  gashes  made  by  some  blunt  instrument,  and  then 
dried  in  the  auo  without  fire.  Perhapa  still  stronger  evi- 
dence of  the  number  of  the  antient  Brilona  may  ba  found 
ia  the  preeerration  in  the  county  of  many  nanaa  of  alaees 
cilbar  pore  British,  as  Glynde  (#/yn,  a  vale),  or  nixed  with 
tbeSaion,  IS  Pen-burst  (ptfn,a  hmd),  Cuck-field  {coc,  prin- 
a^aVand  Southease  (itr,  a  river),  and  tlie  retention  of  many 
•aids  not  generally  in  use  elsewhere.  Of  the  eight  prin- 
tbal  British  rouiK  one  only  entered  Sussex — the  Ermyn 
Bneet :  one  branch  ikom  Loadoa  entered  Ibia  oountj  at  Pul- 
kamm^naar  Hawhaa,  WMili»teChiiihaatar«ithtwal> 


and  the  other  bnmob  went  through  the  eastern  part  of  tba 
county  by  Wadban^  Mayflald,  and  the  neighbourhood  ol 
Beacby  ilead,  or,  aa  aoaiaatnwd  with  nneb  rtaaon  by  Dr. 
Stukely,  tbroagb  Beat  Orbialaad  to  laWd,  Lawaa,  Satth* 

ease,  and  Nowhaven,  in  all  of  which  flaOMthaiBayaaBliaill 

encampments  and  British  names. 

On  the  first  landing;  ol  Csesar  inBri[nin,he  do«3  not  seem 
to  havo  set  foot  in  Ibis  county ;  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  a 
century'  afterwards,  a.d.  47,  when  Vespasian  received  hia 
oommisaion  to  laduoa  the  maiilwaa  daltriotai  that  SnaMK 
fell  under  tha  RoOMii  away,  fbia  baing  aeeaaaflMiad, 
he  left  tba  ^onnuBant  to  a  Britiah  prinea,  Cogi.  afterwards 
named  Cogidnbnaa.  who,  if  he  did  not  found  the  city  of 
Regnum,  now  ealled  Chiclie'-ier,  made  it  the  chief  seat  of 
his  ^ruvernment,  which  inuluded  Hampshire  and  Sussex. 
In  hi-,  descendants  the  civil  and  military  government  of  I  be 
southern  coasts  is  said  to  have  reBMined  till  the  death  of 
Lucius,  the  legendary  founder  of  ChfiMiaBity  in  Britain. 

The  Bomana  however  being  now  topianiab  tbraa  laifa 
towns  or  iMtraiaes  sprung  up  along  the  eoaata  of  Soaias, 
Ragnum,  Mutuanlonis,  most  probably  I^wes.  and  the  third 
Anderida.  There  were  also  smaller  nnd  intermediate  sta- 
tions for  oouvcniciirL-  in  j  luiiiL-va,  tr,  for  the  purpose  of 
defence.  Ol  liiu  sito  uf  Kegnum  there  is  no  doubt;  for  in 
digging  the  foundation  for  lim  ])resent  couneil-ohamber  at 
Chicheatar  in  1793,  the  foundation  of  a  temple  waa  die* 
ooveradt  vith  an  insarip(ioB»  ahoiwiag  that  it  waa  dadieatad 
to  Naptaine  and  Minerva  by  a  company  of  artifieera.  by  an- 
thortty  of  Cogidubnus.  Claudius  being  legale  in  Britain. 
Other  Roman  inscriptions  havo  been  from  time  to  time 
broujjlit  Id  light;  among  ihem  one  by  Lucullu^,  who  ocled 
iis  proprtDlor  alter  Agricola's  rwali :  und  nuiny  tehseriu  :uul 
Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up;  and  there  ia  on  a  place 
called  the  BroiL  on  tbo  north  side  of  tha  aity«  an  ealanaifa 
earthwork  or  aaatraniaBtatian»  which  baa  aaaiv  WManmae 
of  having  bean  made  or  nmlarially  aitaiad  by  the  Romaaa. 

The  fifteenth  Iter  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  proceeds  coea^ 
wise  from  Regnum  through  the  eahiern  part  of  the  county 
into  Kent.  The  Qrst  station  nientiunt'd  east  of  Regnum  is 
called  Ad-decimum,  the  name  designated  its  distance  from 
Regnum,  and  in  1811  the  exact  spot  was  fixed  at  Bignor 
where  tbaie  ware  diaeorared  the  foundations  of  a  large  villa, 
with  safaml  lawallalad  pavamenta  far  the  diiferent  toama, 
the  crypto-pwticua,  or  anoloaad  gaUary  for  walking,  a  audn* 
tory,  and  a  bath.  Another  road  firom  Ragnum  paaaed  di- 
rectly northwanl  into  Surrey,  which  it  entered  near  Hiisle- 
mere :  upon  liiis  road,  at  a  distance  of  12  miles,  was  the 
town  of  Mida,  now  Midliur>-t. 

From  Ad-decimum  the  Roman  road  oaased  eastward  to 
a  place  named  by  Ravennas  Amieresio,  the  modem  Am> 
bacla/.  along  tba  hwb  land  to  Cbanetonbury,  m  airantar 
aneampmant  aboot  7  nilaa  from  Worthing,  and  aiboat  9 
furlongs  in  circumference;  thence  to  Lancing,  where  Roman 
remains  of  a  villa  have  been  discovered  ;  and  farther  on  to 
a  spot  near  Brighton  (Aldrinyton).  called  Partus  Adurni,  a 
plaoe  used  fur  the  watch  along  the  coast  \fhen  the  Romans 
were  annoyed  by  the  Saxons.  From  Portus  Adurni  a  Roman 
road  ran  in  a  nartbem  diiaatian  part  St.  John's  Common  and 
throu^  Afdingly  into  Snrmgr*  and  ao  on  to  London. 

Tha  nasi  town  a(  importaBea  mentioned  by  RaTonnas  vraa 
Ifutuantonla,  and  tbJa  tawn  has  been  only  conjecturall? 
placed  at  Lowes.  The  situation  is  in  the  direct  line  cf  rn  id  : 
It  IS  an  easy  distance  between  Bi^nor  and  Anderida:  it  vtus 
tho  nio^^t  convenient  place  to  pass  the  Ou»e,  which  must 
have  been  at  that  time  an  (estuary :  the  name  itself  has  been 
ooigeetured  to  be  compounded  of  mutatio  or  matuio,  a  ama* 
■ian}  attd  tha  Britiah  ward  aatom,  a  ritrar.  No  tiawf 
hate  bean  ltaand«  hnt  many  Soman  eafna  have  bean  dh^ 

covered. 

From  Mntnantonla  the  road  once  more  took  the  hills  and 
proceeded  to  Anderida.  Along  the  whole  line  the  enrtli- 
works  at  Wolstonbury,  Ditcbelling,  Hollingbury,  While- 
hawk  Hill,  and  Mount  Cabum,  clearly  mark  the  route. 

The  situation  of  Anderida,  aawe  have  already  seen,  haa 
given  rim  to  much  dotibt  and  no  Kttia  eantiwfawy.  It  vraa 
placed  by  Oamden  at  Newanden  in  Kent,  bat  that  podtioii 
hat  been  long  ainee  abandoned  by  anUqoartet.  It  was  an- 
other of  the  fortresses  10  keep  a  look  out  towards  the  sea; 
and  the  'Notitia,'  or  Survey  of  the  Western  Empire,  informs 
us  that  it  was  garrisoiuHl  t^iy  a  conipnny  of  the  Abuici,  with 

tbair^jptain.    Newen^^Miw^M^Mi|pwrt,or  usefu' 
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atnM  betmoB  FwniMf,  BudMurnib  ml  Seifitra.  In 
th«  two  knc  plaeM  the  T«ia«iw«f  Sonn  tHIw  Iwv*  beao 

found,  and  any  one  of  them  would  be  unobjectionable  in 
point  of  distance;  but  tho  evidence  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cosier's  map,  which  places  the  city  on  the  east  wUi  of  a 
hver,  on  tti«  meridian  liue  from  liandon,  flowing  into  the 
British  Channel,  and  the  situation  of  the  earthVMks  M  Ibo 
Downs,  rathei  fkvour  the  claim  of  Sooford. 

After  llw  oneoeas  of  thoStsoM,  Hongist  and  Hor«a.  in 
Kmtt  otkwB  oi  tfaoir  coantiynoa  von  induood  to  seek  a 
aottlomont  in  BriUin ;  and,  io  477,  Blla,  a  eWiof^in  of  repute 
among  the  11  f^laxons,  accompanied  l  y  V.is  « >ii<*  Cyraen, 
Winenelmg,  and  Cissa,  came  over  to  liii.  luubi  of  Sussex, 
and  landed  at  a  place  called  Cymcues-ore,  supposed  to  be 
Chichester,  where  they  defeated  the  enfeebled  Britons,  and 
drove  them  baok  to  the  Urge  wood  then  occupying  the 
Weald,  Yoar  by  jmt  tho  invidoro  advanoed  tboir  po- 
aitioDi  coatwavd  towards  tho  district  of  Hongitt  (at 
Bridge,  in  the  parish  of  Frant.  and  on  the  borders  of 
Kent  there  are  traces  of  one  of  the  Saxon  stations,  called 
Saxonbury  Hill),  till,  )n  tho  year  485,  the  British  kings  and 
rulvrs,  uniting  their  forces,  collected  n  formidable  army, 
placed  Aureltus  Ambrosius  at  their  head,  and  advanced 
against  Ella  and  his  sons.  The  two  armies  met  at  a  place 
named  Mennwllibume :  there  was  a  deaporate  encounter ; 
both  ormJoo  «of«  tUnnod ;  the  Ticloiy  doubiAil ;  but 
Klla  waa  obligod  to  retito  vwtward,  and  oond  to  Gormany 
for  reinforeetnents.  In  the  tneantimo  the  ndtish  held  pos- 
8»)ssion  of  Anderida,  which  was  a  fortress  of  considerable 
importance.  Ella  detenr  in.  li  :  i  r  duce  it;  and  in  the  yes  r 
491,  having;  been  joined  from  Crcrmany,  he  made  his  attack. 
Fur  a  time  the  BritoiM  bold  out,  and  much  harassed  Ella, 
but  ultimatolj  the  town  vta  takooj  and  in  revenge  for  the 
kiioiid  dofitati  be  hod  nntoliwd,  slU  mit  every  inhabitant 
to  tho  aword,  and  rased  tho  town  to  the  ground.  Uo  woo 
now  f\illy  in  possession  of  tho  ooast,and  proelaimod  himsolf 
kin<;  uf  ti  l  South  Saxons.  On  his  death,  in  514.  bin  dis- 
trict c  iiilii  Lv     the  present  counties  of  Surrey  aii<l  Sussex. 

Of  li  t'  iiiruo  sons  of  Ella,  two  were  never  heard  if  alti  r 
the  battl«  of  Mercreadetbume,  and  be  was  succeeded  m  hi^ 
Idllfrioai  by  his  third  son  Cisaa.  This  kingdom  wasi  bounded 
on  tho  north  by  tho  rivor  Thomoa,  on  tho  eoit  br  tho  ne  wly- 
oMabtiahod  Ungdom  of  Henfpat  in  Kent,  en  the  iooth  by 
the  sea,  and  on  the  west  by  tlic  Britons,  still  in  possession 
of  Hants  and  Berks.  The  cultivated  lands  were  estimated 
at  7000  hides.  Cissa  fixed  his  si^at  of  government  at  Chi- 
che«ter:  be  spent  much  money  in  the  improvement  of 
his  capital ;  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Cissan-ceaster,  of 
which  the  modem  name  is  a  corruption.  The  dote  of  his 
death  is  uncertain.  Of  the  next  occupiers  of  the  South 
8«son  throne  nothing  is  known :  do  too  end  nMMO  •(•  alike 
in  confnsion,  tilt  the  lofgn  of  Idolwaldi,  about  tho  yoar  648, 
who  was  attacked  and  taken  prisoner  by  Wurpher,  king  of 
"  the  Mercians,  but  released  and  allowed  to  resume  Ins  go- 
vernment on  embracing  Christianity.  He  was  among  the 
lam  to  embrace  the  true  ikith ;  but  on  his  restoration  he 
appointed  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York,  who  had  been  ba- 
niihod  from  tho  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  to  teoeh  the 
Cbrbthm  dootrhMs,  ai»d  granted  to  hin,  in  tW,  tho  penin- 
sula of  Selsey,  where  the  first  cathedral  was  ereetad,  and 
which  was  the  head  of  the  <ee,  till  it  was  moved  to  Chi- 
'■'ii  -'icr  after  the  Conquest.  T;i  tliis  reign,  a..d.  6S5,  Cead- 
walla,  prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  Wesse.x,  having  attacked 
and  ravagetl  Kent  with  f^reut  ferocity,  extended  his  attacks 
into  8u6sex,  and  raught  to  usurp  the  royal  authority.  He 
was  at  iin>t  defeated,  and  fled  into  the  forest  of  Anderida: 
ultimately  Edelwaioh  was  killed.  Ce.tdwalla  oitabliefaod  his 
supremacy  overtbo  South  Saxon  kingdom,  and  held  it  till  his 
ohdiration,  a.d.  CsHS.  For  two  centuries  it  was  under  the 
rule  jf  military  despots,  called  ■  eorh,' appointed  by  the  kings 
of  \Ves.yjx.  At  length  arose  Egbert,  a  jwlit.  u  ii  l  :  ive 
prinee,  who  was  invited  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  witan 
from  the  court  of  Charlemagne  to  take  possession  of  the 
tnrone,  vacant  by  the  daath  of  Brithric.  The  kingdom  of 
WessMK  bad  boon  long  extending  its  power  over  the  other 
Aoglo^axon  kingdonu ;  but  this  prince,  having  defeated 
the  Mercians,  a.d.  823,  despatched  a  force  into  Kent,  under 
bis  son  Ethel wi  If,  and  Alstan.  bishcy  f  :^lJL;burn.  The 
ruling  prince,  Baidred,  Hed.  and  Kent  l  a-s  1  (fom  the  Mer- 
cian supremacy. 

From  this  time  Sussex,  with  Surrey  and  Kent,  and  pro- 
IMj  «  port  of  BwB,  «ni  a  nhovdinaio  portion  of  tho 


West  Saxflii  enmiro.  It  mm  tmmmAf  the  appanage  of  the 
oldest  son  cr  neir^ppBient  of  the  king  of  Wessex ;  and 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  paramount  sovereiqnty,  he  usu- 
ally resigned  the  subordinate  crown  to  hi.i  heir.  Thus,  on 
the  death  of  Elhelwolf  in  867,  Ethclhald,  his  eldest  son, 
ruled  over  Wessex,  and  Elhelbcrt,  the  youngest,  wa.>*  the 
governor  of  Sussex.  On  the  death  of  Ethelbald  in  sfio.  the 
two  crowns  were  united  in  the  person  of  his  brother  Etliel- 
bert.  viho  died  in  S(,5.  Uis  successor,  Ethelied,  died  in 
871,  and  tbe  iliushnous  Alfred  aseeixled  the  throne. 

It  was  dorinj;  these  three  reigns  that  tbe  Danes  or 
Norllimeii  nin  lL'  frequent  predalory  cxcui"siotis  inr  i  these 
parts:  Kent  wan  the  principal  sceue  of  their  atueks,  but 
Sussex  did  not  escape.  In  the  very  last  year  of  Eihelred^. 
reign,  be  and  his  brother  Alfred,  having  fought  tbe  DauL-s  u: 
Reading,  gave  them  fresh  battle*  with  all  the  army  on  A>li 
downs,'  at  a  spot  in  tbe  paridiof  Horsted.  heneo  still  called 
Dane  Hill,  and  tho  Dniaoo  voro  overthrown.  Tho  ptraie 
Hastings  about  the  tamo  time  possessed  bini<>cir  of  the 
town  to  which  he  gore  his  name;  and  in  893  a  Danish 
fleet  of  330  s  iil,  under  his  command,  assembled  at  Boulogne, 
and  directtMl  ils  i-oun,c  to  the  British  shore.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  vessels  entt  rL  1  il  eRother.  as  we  have  already  sosn 
in  the  description  of  that  river.  Nor  were  tho  attacks  coo- 
Rned  to  the  eastern  part  of  Sussex ;  a  body  of  the  Danes 
who  had  settled  infiaat  Angliaand  Northumberland  in  the 
year  MO,  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  after  being  repulsed  in  Ds- 
vonshire,  landed  at  Chichestef.  Here  however  they  were 
driven  back  to  ihcirsinps  with  considerable  loss.  Two  l.ir^e 
barrows  at  West  Siui  i  m  ar  Ciu  hester,  are  said  to  have 
been  erected  over  the  bo<Jie-j  of  these  marauding  sea-king». 

King  Alfred  made  his  residence  in  Sussex,  ami  built 
several  castles  for  the  protection  of  the  coast.  Of  the  few 
of  these  castles  whose  situation  is  still  known,  is  Burlough 
caatlo,  in  the  parish  of  Arhngton  and  rape  of  Ptovensey.  the 
Ibandationsof  which  remain  upon  an  eminence  to  the  east- 
ward of  tbe  nmll  town  of  Alnslon,  vhtelt  ii  namod  after 
Alfred. 

In  the  reign  of  his  cjnindson  Athelstane,  there  was  an 
enumeration  of  tbe  places  in  which  mints  were  established; 
there  were  two  in  Lewes,  and  one  OOflh  in  Chicbeoler  aad 
Hastiiws.  When  the  Northmon  fOnewed  their  ravaoes 
under  Bihdnd  IL,  aj>.  M0-9S1,  Susaex  was  ravaged  in  the 
retreat  from  London  of  Colens,  king  of  Nnrwny,  and  Swevn. 
king  of  Denmark;  and  again  in  1009  and  101.1,  wlieri 
Sweyn  assumed  the  ^,'overnmei  t. 

In  tbe  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Sussex  with  Kent 
was  included  in  the  earldom  of  the  famous  Godwin,  who 
had  become  one  of  the  most  potent  aul^ecta  in  tbe  king- 
dom, aad  exercised  within  Ma  earUom  ▼iee-regal  power. 
After  tbe  oooflscationa  of  bio  ootates,  he  harassed  this  cosst 
wffh  his  fleet  from  Ireland,  entering  the  ports  and  lcv}'ine 
rr^ntributions  till  he  procured  the  rein&tateoiont  of  hinoolf 
and  his  sons  in  his  honours  and  estates. 

On  the  death  of  Edward,  and  the  assumption  of  the 
throne  by  Harold.  Sus<<ex  became  the  scene  of  the  memo 
rable  contest  which  gave  tbe  English  crown  to  the  Nor- 
man invader.  On  the  28lhor  September,  1066,  tho  fleet 
collected  by  William  reaehod  tho  bay  of  Perensey.  and 
the  Nomans  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Asten.  The  decisive  battle  of  Hastings  was  fuught  on 
the  14th  of  October  following,  at  a  spot  about  mne  mil.  s 
from  the  place  of  landing,  gn  a  heath  then  called  Epitoii  or 
Helheland.  but  which  thenceforth  a<;sumcd  tho  name  of 
Baule.  [Battl«.]  The  details  of  tbe  battle  arc  well  known; 
tbe -victory  was  for  a  long  time  doubtfhk  bat  the  fate  of  the 
day  was  decided  by  a  w«U<encuted  mansuvte  of  the  Nor- 
mans, who  feigned  a  retreet.  in  whteb  they  were  too  eagerly 
follower!  Kv  lii  '  Sixons  ;  and  by  the  panic  which  seixea  tbe 
troops  ill  liaiuid,  who  had  been  thrown  into  disorder  on 
learning  the  deaths  of  the  king  himsolf  ud  of  llil  tVO 
bruilters  Gurth  and  Leofwine. 

In  tho  reign  of  William  Koflis  tho  civil  war  was  bnogfat 
into  Sussex  by  tho  retirement  of  Odo.  bishop  of  Bayenx,  to 
Pevensey.  after  hif  leas  of  tbe  castles  of  Tunbridge  and 
Home.  In  tho  tronUes  of  the  period  of  Henry  111.,  on  tbe 
Downs  to  the  westward  of  the  town  of  Lewes,  at  a  spot  near 
PlumptonPbin, still  ■  illi  l  AInunt  Harry,  was  fought,  on  the 
Mth  of  May,  1264,  tlie  bat  tie  of  Lewes,  between  liie  ussem- 
bli  1  li  I  n«  beaded  by  Simon  de  Montford,  earl  of  Leicester, 
and  tbe  king's  troops,  commaaded  by  the  king  bimsclfl  as- 
'  -  'byUiMiiBdwiidaiid  bMbvofhflvRicbaid.  From 
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Edward  vm  induced  to  follow  the  Londonen  into  the  low 
ground ;  Montlbrd,  p«roeiving  ths  nulikek  attaelud  the 
>MHinia(  pan  of  tbe  kingj'*  hnmi  vban  Prince 
Bdward  retoraed  ftom  tlie  pimiiit  of  tlie  Londoaert,  be 

found  to  his  (lisrnay  that  tbo  royril  rii-rny  Iiar5  hi-cn  put  to  the 
rout,  and  that  his  father  bad  prccipiUiUsly  ruUcaititt  to  the 
priory  of  St.  Pancras.  After  reinforcing  the  castle,  on  which 
tbe  roral  standard  atiU  waved,  the  princG  marched  with  tbe 
lemainder  of  hie  followers  to  ioio  his  flather.  The  iniawdiale 
nsuU  of  the  battle  ma  the  line  of  Lme,  and  the  uUimale 
■MwdwaMnbUugof  the  flnt  pwliaiiMBt  of  ri|iNMntativBi 
properly  so  called.  WincbeUea  was  afterwards  attacked  by 
rrinoe  Edward  in  consequence  of  its  occupation  by  Simon 
da  Montford.  son  of  (he  carl ;  and  MonUbld  bfauolf  mide  a 
fruitless  atienapt  to  seiie  Pevensey. 

Jack  Cade,  whose  insurrection  in  the  rcisn  of  Henry  VI. 
caused  some  trouble^  extended  liis  inarch  into  Su^ssex 
[Cads],  aud  is  reported  to  hat  been  killed  at  Cade  Street 
in  HeathliaM.  whora  n  •ton*  nonnoMBt  be*  been  niied  to 
mark  tbe  spot 

In  the  subsequent  reigni  till  Henry  VIII.,  the  whole  of 
the  Sussex  roast  was  exposed  to  the  iiunirsion?  of  tbe 
French,  who  landed  and  burnt  Briijhion,  Scaf  :fl.  Rye, 
Winchelsea,  and  other  towns.  During  the  civil  wars  the 
castles  of  Amberley.  Arundel,  and  Bodiam,  and  tbe  city  of 
Qiiehester  wore  b«>Mg^  ud  taken  \ij  tha  pnrltamontory 

Although  the  whole  of  the  county  was  parcelled  out  by 
the  Conqueror  among  his  followers,  and  subordinate  manors 
were  established  in  almost  every  parUI),  it  appears  certain 
til  at  the  Normans  succeeded  no  belter  tlian  their  predeces- 
sors in  winning;  over  the  common  people.  There  are  nearly 
two  hundred  words  of  ptint  Saxon  origin,  little  known  in 
other  parts  of  the  oountiy,  which  are  in  constant  use  among 
the  nnlim  of  SnaMx;  whiltt  tbo  bine  eyes  nnd  light  bair  of 
tbo  poanntry  in^eato  their  SoTon  deseent. 

Of  anlient  caslellatpd  oliflirs  not  n'ri>adf  noticed  or 
referred  to,  the  most  itiuiai  k  il  ltj  are  Ainberley,  Bodiam, 
and  Herslmonceux,  and  the  Ciist'-Uated  mansions  jI  Kr  l^e, 
Knepp,  and  Scolney.  The  castle  uf  Amberley  is  situated 
on  tbe  east  side  of  the  river  Arun,  at  a  distance  of  four 
miles  from  Arundel.  The  bishops  of  Chieheitor  had  a 
iwidenee  here  fh>m  the  carlv  Roman  tim«o,blltthn  present 
castle  was  built  bv  Bishop  kede^  wbo  VM  oomoemted  in 
1369,  and  obtained  a  licence,  in  1  lUobaid  II.,  to  fbrtify  bis 
castle.  The  ground-plan  is  nearly  a  parallelogram  It  v  is 
built  after  tbe  French  manner  inlroauced  by  Edward  111. 
after  the  balllo  of  Poitiers.  A  square  tower  rose  at  each 
corner:  the  gateway,  tbe  grand  feature  in  tbe  external 
elevation  in  eastleeof  tbil  period,  is  Btill  standinK:  it  was 
dankod  by  projecting  round  towers,  which  hwi  macbi- 
colatkm  or  deeply  projecting  parapets.  The  south  side  is 
defended  by  a  fosse,  over  which  a  bridge  leads  to  the  gate- 
way. Tbe  present  dwelling-house  consists  of  the  state  apart- 
ments, built  in  tbe  upper  a>urt  by  Bishop  Sberburn  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siiLteenth  century:  in  one  stilt  called 
tbe  queen's  room  there  are  some  curious  paintings,  the  side 
pannels  exhibiting  a  series  of  ten  female  figures,  and  tbe 
ctil.iig  having  the  portraits  of  six  warriors  carved  in  wood. 
The  castle  wa*  token  nnd  diomanllod  in  16<M,  bjr  ibo  poi^ 
Itanientary  foreea  under  Waller,  nod  •inoethat  period  it  hae 

not  formefl  the  rns;r!enrc  of  the  bl^hops.  Botluiin  C:i-t!ij  ;» 
uf  the  same  sara  and  built  afi«f  iln-^  satiiL-  Krencli  stvloas 
Amberley.  It  stands  ut  a  distance  uf  I  imlts  li  in 
Robertsbridge,  on  tbe  river  Hoiber,  at  tbe  extreme  eastern 
side  of  the  county.  It  owes  its  origin,  in  I3S6,  to  Sir 
Edward  Dalyngnidgeb  a  veliont  knight  and  captain  in  the 
French  wanofKdmid  IIL,wbo  wis  married  to  the  heiress 
of  tbo  Wardeuxs,  lords  of  Bodiam.  Tbe  heiress  of  tbe 
fennder  carried  the  caetle  to  the  Lewknors,  from  whom  it 
passed  by  alienation  to  the  Webstc i  j  a.rj]  then  to  the  Fullers, 
the  present  owners,  who  have  takta  gieat  pains  to  prevent 
Its  furtln-r  iui'ay.  The  site  forma  a  parallelogram  or  nearly 
a  tqoare,  with  lour  round  towers  at  the  angles  and  three 
oqnan  onea  batvaen  them ;  the  great  gateway  is  flanked  by 
two  aqoMv  towoitb  and  tbe  tnlnaoa  ia  defended  br  a  machi- 
eohtion  and  poftealUt.  Tbe  Buiioaa  la  amroondea  by  a  very 
broad  moat,  which  is  supplied  with  water  artificially  con- 
ducted from  the  Uotlicr,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
Strjrill  i^ke.  Upon  the  outside  wall,  above  ti.i  ijriteway,  are 
tt  ri «?  escutcheons,  after  the  French  manner,  bearing  the  arms 
<  t  Uodiam,  Wardeux,  and  Dalyngrudse.  Tbe  interior  was 
•ttod  vpfora  baiooiid  raaidfMri,  JA^atuBaof.CbarlaaL* 


Lewkoor,  the  proprietor,  waa  n  atannch  royali^  and  kll 
castle  suffered  the  fate  of  Amhartey,  being  dknantled  by 
Waller.  Tim  eaaUo  of  HatBtmonoeux  is  only  of  a  few  veara 
later  dale.  It  waa  bailt  in  1  Henry  VI.  ( 1 423),  by  Sir  ftoger 

Fir-nnF.-s,  fri'n^iirer  of  the  r^.n-nl  hiju.^hold.  It  Stands  on  the 
bordura  lA  PcveiiM-v  L<:vi-i,  h  ie-.v  unleg  north  of  that  antient 
castle,  li  IS  DHL'  (ji  ilip  oldest  lirii:k  iiuililings  in  England, 
buiit  after  the  rc-introduction  of  that  material,  and  for  lour 
oentniieail  baa  atood  the  brunt  of  ih.  -  T\  eatber  and  expoeui« 
to  the  sea  vapooia  vitbottt  ii^nijr.  The  bniUtog  ia  naarljrn 
aqoare,  214  feat  fkrom  oaal  to  waat.  and  9M  tot  fimn  north 
to  south.  It  baa  an  octagon  tower  at  each  comer,  and 
another  in  the  centre  of  tbe  east  and  west  sides.  Tbe  gate- 
«ay  on  the  southern  side  is  rtariked  by  lofty  octagonal 
towers  HA  feet  bi(,'li,  machicolated  and  embattled;  tbe  ap- 
proach is  by  a  drawbridge  over  a  fosse  which  surrounds  tbe 
whole  budding.  It  enclosed  three  courts  and  a  long  rango 
of  spacious  apartments.  The  F»ennes  were  afterwards  the 
loida  Dten  of  tbe  south.  On  tbo  iUluia  of  mole  heirs,  in 
tbo  87th  year  of  the  reign  of  Bliaabolb,  tbohovaoand  estates 
devolved  upon  Mari^aret,  tbe  wife  of  Sampson  Lennard,  and 
her  descendant  sold  them  in  1715  to  the  Naylors,  whence 
they  came  10  tJiu  Rev.  Robeit  Hare,  w  ho  in  1777  sold  tha 
antient  Upestry  and  fumiliua,  pulled  down  tbe  roof,  and 
wholly  dismantled  the  castle^  laainng  the  walls  alone  atandp 
ing.  Bridge  Castle  standa  upon  a  bold  emintneo  in  tha 
parish  of  Frant,  on  the  bofdati  of  Kent.  From  the  aatliaat 
times  the  old  castle,  whieh  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  qua 
drangle,  was  tbe  residence  of  tbe  Nevilles,  lords  Aber 

?iveunV,  who  here  enleriLiim  d  Queen  Elizabeth  for  six  daya 
he  old  residence  was  fuisaken  finom  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
till  William,  lbe4-2nd  baron,  at  tbe  close  of  the  last  century, 
returned  to  tbe  antient  »eat.  Tbe  castle  has  been  sinee 
altered.  The  antient  gallery  occupies  the  entire  front  of  the 
present  bttildiiw^  wbicn  ia  an  inagular  pile»  in  the  castellated 
style,  ombatllcdand  flanked  with  roond  towers,  but  without 

any  regard  to  architertura!  unity.  Knepp  Castle  in  th-j 
parish  of  Shipley  i;iiar  II  ur^h  Aiii :  U  u>  a  castellated  buil  hii  ij; 
:!i  iln-  G o-,hir  style,  ere>  itii  wuhin  the  last  half  centur\  li> 
Sti  Uhailes  Burrcll:  of  the  old  castle,  at  a  distance  of  half  a 
mile,  only  a  single  wall  is  standing:  it  was  long  the  resi> 
deooe  of  the  family  of  De  Braose.  lords  of  Bramber,  and  waa 
prabnUy  of  Norman  origin,  but  of  its  rise  and  Ml  no^ng  il 
knan.  SMtnayCaatla  ia  on  tha  Kant  Ditch,  in  the  parish 
of  Lanbarhnnt;  tbo  atnan  vhieb  divides  the  two  counties 
run-!  through  the  centre  of  tbe  castle.  It  was  built  by  a 
family  of  this  name,  about  the  time  of  Stephen.  At  each 
allele  uiis  a  round  machicolated  tower,  but  the  soutbon 
only  remains.    Tbe  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  moat. 

Of  monastic  remains  the  prmcipol  are  the  mitred  abbey 
of  Battle  [BATrui].  tbo  abboya  of  Bavham  and  Soh«ta> 
bridge,  and  tbe  priotyof  8t  PMneraa  at  Lovaa.  The  Knigbla 
Templars  had  a  ]|ireeeptoiy  at  Sedlescombe,  near  Battle. 
Baybam  abbey  it  in  the  parish  of  Frant :  it  was  one  of  the 
first  twenty-seven  houses  for  the  Premonstratensian  Canons 
established  m  Kngland.  It  was  at  first  situated  at  Otham, 
in  the  parish  of  Hailshara,  but  moved  to  Frant,  aj>.  1200. 
Tbe  Sackvilles  and  De  Aequilas  were  large  henefaotors ;  and 
at  the  suppression  of  the  minor  monasteries,  27  Heniy 
ViU,  ita  inooma  waa  liiL  U,4kd.  Of  tbo  aM>ey  buildings 
fhat  are  tor  raoaina ;  the  walls  of  tbe  eboreh.  covered  with 
ivy,  are  in  existcnrp.  anrl  the  ruins  of  ihe  cloi5ii:r-4,  r!i;ip'.er- 
house,  and  the  gait*  uouac  atti  itiU  aet^ti.  Tin-  pnory  oi'  St. 
Pancras  at  Lewes  ranked  in  wealth  ami  ir'.iluL'nre  lux'.  t  j  ihe 
abbey  of  Battle,  and  like  that  abbey  it  was  of  tbe  Benedic- 
tine order.  Tbe  house  was  founded  in  1078  by  tbe  first  Bad 
de  Warren  and  Gundred  his  wife,  daughter  of  tbaConauomrt 
wbo  was  buried  here,  and  whose  tomb,  diaeoviaMd  atlsdeld, 
baa  baan  retraced  in  the  church  near  the  old  priory.  It  was 
one  of  tbe  five  principal  priories  subject  to  tbe  abbey  of  Cluni, 
but  it  had  it*«jlf  six  dependent  ceUs:  the  prion*  were  con- 
stantly summoned  to  parliament  from  12fi5  to  1364,  and  bad 
large  possessions  in  Sussex,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Kssex,  Lin- 
coln, Hertford,  and  York.  When  it  was  surrendered  by 
Robert  Ckvwbam,  the  prior,  on  16  th  November,  1338,  the 
retfinnaa  van  valued,  aooocding  to  Dogdalob  at  HU.  4$.  6cL. 
and  aeeovdittg  to  Speed,  at  lOfflf.  9».  9d.  The  boflding 
itself  was  nearly  demolished  by  order  of  Cr  mwell,  the  vit  ir 
general:  the  walls  of  the  refectory  uLne  are  m  a  (^;oi,d  suite 
of  preservation,  and  ihere  m  e  n  few  wall.*  ol  lije  ntlu  r  ;i.irU, 
The  high  altar  cannot  be  traced.  Tbe  abbey  of  Roberta- 
bridge,  situated  on  tbe  river  Rother,  in  the  parish  of  Sale- 
burst  aivd  cape  of  Hastings,  was  tbe  third  of  tbo  raligtooa 
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bouMt  in  ftwuK,  th*  Mvenum  of  wbteh  adMBodwl  300/.  It 
WM  foandad  in  U  76,  bv  Alurod  St.  Martin,  for  monks  of  the 
Cistercian  order;  and  at  the  time  of  ita  anmndw  by 
Thomat Taylor,  on  6th  April,  1539,  the  htqu  rerenne  of  the 
houte  amounted  to  '2Til.  ^>m.  ad.,  an  !  iiit-  clear  inootno  to 
248/.  10«.  &d.  The  work  uf  de^t^uctiun  bui  bLun  «o  perfect, 
that  the  crypt  witli  aapt<ler-:ircbed  roof,  tl  .  I  iy  urches  of 
tb*  cbapal  in  the  louih  vrall,  an  arched  entranoe  at  the 
vest  end,  and  the  eaatem  gable,  overgrown  with  ivy,  are  all 
UttI  MUl  b*  aMD*  tboagh  tba  |Miiid«tioii  mxk  b*  tnioad  fbr 
worn*  disttum  The  raiM  hara  bMn  eonvBrtad  lota  • 
fbrm-house. 

The  religious  edifices  in  the  county  are  generally  mean 
and  small.  Thofie  whicli  arc  l\  L]ittuna  and  most  worthy  of 
nole  are  the  calbudral  [Chichkstxr].  theehurches  of  Arun- 
del [Arundel],  of  R\o  [Ryk],  of  New  Shorctiam  [New 
SiiOMUIAIlL  and  of  Broa(lwater.  The  laller  it  a  cruotform 
bvOdiagt  vkh  a  low  squari;  lower  in  the  centre  and  a  round 
coniwr  Umit.  TlwcbiioMl  hw  agtaiiiad  tvoL  XlwHvli 
nndar  lb*  tmnar  netst  tlw       is  pointad  and  aftknahnd  with 

Saxon  ttgzag  ornamnnts  ;  thr  nrrh  entering  t}it>  rhancel  it 
aemioircuiar  aitd  in  tho  ncbi  -t  >[\le  of  Norman  oinaracnt. 
The  oapiiaU  of  tlie  lofty  oolumns  mi-  varniminU'il  by  ])uim- 
brancbe^  an  ornament  inUtoduoed  by  me  Crusaders. 

fOrdnannMap ;  Mantelt^  Otology  of  the  Snuth-Beat  of 

England ;  Dallaw  ay'a  Wettem  Suttf  r;  Horsfield's  Mistnry 
of  Siutei  and  Letoet;  Watson's  Hist'/ry  of  thfi  iiarU  of 
Wiirren  and  Surrey  ;  Tierney's  History  qf  Arwidel ;  Ex- 
cvrtiotu  in  Siasex  ;  lA^c'i  Hutory  qf  Lewei ;  Stockdate  s 
Sketch  of  Hastins',  <$■<■•  E-^iancelinNi  Htstoire  des  Comte» 
jyEu;  Hay's  Hiitory  of  C/aehealer;  Sharon  Turners 
History  f\f  the  Anglo-Saxone  ;  GooperSi  Glossary  Sueeex 
A^ovindaHsms  I  Kickman's  Gothte  Arehiteeturei  Bunell 
MSS.;  HtLjlej  MSS. ;  Parliamentary  ReporU.) 


%t  of 

ing  at 
at  em* 


STAnsncs- 
Apu/iah'oti.— The  inhabitants  of  Suisas  art 
engaged  ill  agnMiltiire;  but  tbe  larga 
along  th*  ooMt  aflbrd  employment  for  artisans. 

67. u7"  males,  twenty  years  of  a^e  and  upwartls,  1 
tlie  enumeration  or  1631,  only  10^  wore  re;urn«;d 
ploye<i  iiL  manufaciuiL-  or  in  making  manufacturing  mai> 
obmery.  Of  iheao.  40  were  enpkwad  m  the  town  of  Bright* 
helmstone,  IS  at  Bastbouroi^  mm  i  at  the  powder-miUa  at 
Battle.  Tbe  pmpaiiioa  af  panDRs  emplojraa  id  agrimiltiin 
has  baan  diviaiaUBf ,  tka  Mtoal  proportion  ia  Ukam  pmodi 
being 

JtmSSm  anployed  ia  «gneul« 

54*92    50-31  42-58 


families  employed  in  trade  and 
handicraft  .      ,      .  . 
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3660  33-18 
1419  24-24 


lOO*     100*  IM- 
In  1831  SOMS  ttood  tmUUl  MBOOg  the  agriculuw^ 
coantiea  in  tha  numbar  of  Annilias  raiployed  in  agtnrultimb 

The  population  of  Sussex  at  each  of  the  f 
made  durmg  llie  present  c«nlury  was:— 


MalM. 

78,797 
94,188 
116.705 
135.333 
I47.57» 


FtmalM, 

80,514 
95,895 

116,314 
137,007 
152.198 


TutaL 

159,311 
190.083 

233,019 
27-2,3-10 
299,770 


laereM* 

pM  OmIL 

19* 


1 

10- 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 

184      

showing  an  Incmaa  Mtwemi  llieStM  md  last  p«riQai6l 

140,459.  or  88  per  cent.,  bcin?  num  thut  tllO  In- 
crease in  the  whole  of  Kn^^lancT. 

Tlic  following  table  nives  a  summary  of  tlic  population  0* 
ever;  rape  in  tbe  county,  as  found  at  the  ocnaus  of  1831 


OCCUPATIONS. 

■APU, 

wmamm.  ne. 

Rnttil 

Untti. 

KamUiei 

rhlrsly 
euil>l<iy,  •>1 
iii  a^n- 

K.L10ill«'H 

in  tr:n1,:. 
ni.-iiliir:»r 
liirrA, 

All  tiiliot 
Fimilirf 

)>rik«l  in 
the  two 

M.itn. 

ItealBl. 

TuUI  of 

tveatjr 

Rramber 

ChiehaMer*  .  *  •  .  . 
Hastnigfl  ...... 

ChichesJer  (City)  .  .  . 
Lewas  {Borough)  ,  .  . 
BilghtlMlinitaiMltaim) 

5.073 
5il6i 
8.046 

7  56f) 
1 

1.454 
7,7«8 

C,0J3 
5,717 
6,073 
9,556 

4.  157 

H,  9C7 

I,  701 
1,604 

y:e.$o8 

4! 

72 

40 

260 

lr.7 

-i03 
2-21 

121 

ni 

6i 
«47 

."^,21  I 
2.SIJ.1 
3,376 
4,411 

2,flO.H 

5,70  J 
141 

106 

1,5!I7 

1.  'f.S 
1,313 
2.608 

2.  HO 
1,070 

Mil 
5^146 

1.223 
1,146 
1,384 
2,537 
S'JO 
1.1, ')2 
4M4 
603 
S.85i 

15,«U0 
15,277 

15,6.1 1 
24.005 
r2,5.VJ 
24,997 
3.8:18 
4,110 
18,216 

15.-,t64 
14.836 

15.t;2» 
25,30  1 
1 1,7J0 
23,51)3 
4.432 
4.482 
22.418 

31.064 
30,113 
30,659 
50,209 
24.299 
48,500 
8.270 
8,692 
40.6S4 

7,803 
7,56  a 

6.199 
12,0U9 
1,935 

2,6W 

45,505 

52,716 

6J0 

I.85'» 

22,1.H» 

17.4S9 

12.777 

T37,0O7 

S7iM4t 

9!r  tha  oeniM  of  tS41  tbo  MmW  of 
was  54,066 ;  nninWMlad  8*74;  buildtng!,  MS. 

fiiuvfy  Bsveruet,  Crimf.  <f«c. — ^The  amount  raised  for 
tht:  r^  IluC  of  the  poor  and  other  county  purpoMS  in  each  of 
the  four  p<>rii"ls  .Mi'lin^'  Mairli.  iso.-i,  i',i:i,  IStlt  liSS^wd 
1840,  near  tiK*  |M>riud  oi  each  cenau»,  wa.t . — 

1803  206,225/..  being  U  is.  lUi/.  for  eaoh  tnh^bilant. 

1613  350,564     „      1   17    10       »  n 

1821  376.450     «      1     3     8       m  m 

1833  819,547     „      1     3     5       m  • 

1840  107.141      .,       0    11  2 

These  averages  an  all  abovo  the  general  aterages  of 
SttglaBd  nnd  WalM. 

Tbe  amount  axptadod  in  aetaal  raliof  in  Mdt  of  the 
jraara  aadlDg  tfllli  Mudb.  1894,  in»,  tnd  1840^  «ni  as 
vader}— 

£  9.  d. 

1834     246.626  or  18   1  fccooohlnhihitwut 
183a      I4S|410  ..  10  A 
1840      14A,1S6       !•  7  ^ 

Being  &  daeivaie  of  7*.  8dl  •  bead  In  1840  eoniptfed 

with  1S34.  Tlicro  wn»  also  a  tlecrtasc  of  7fi  jicr  cent, 
in  the  Uw  charges ;  and  7 1  per  cent,  in  money  expended 
la  |gg4  SuHHi  tlW  tiM 


perised  eounty  ia  BMriaodk  Hit  mto  of  mooay  par  band  al 
tbe  population  exMOdad  in  t«1i«f  being  higher  tliMi  in  nnf 

other  county  :  anu  it  now  f  xci  eiir-iT  \>\  ^V.ltshiiw  alcNHb 
where  the  rate  of  experKiiture  i»  lis.  id.  per  head. 

The  :>LiTrjs  expi'iiiied  ,:i  eaoh  of  iho  JOMi  IfMt  1881^  Mid 
1840,  were  divided  a*  undar^i^ 


Expended  i«r  ft* 
lief  of  poor*  • 

Suits  at  law,  re- 
novala.  &c. 

For  all  ciV..:r  p-,ir- 
pos«4  (excopt 
oouniy-rate  at>d 
regiaUatitfu) 


4 

84lli«lt 


4 

148.418 


7,878  1.269 


30,937  13,387 


144,188 

1.871 


4V 

7r 


8.933  71- 


ir885.43«    157.0«6  16^933 

Paymenta  towards  oounty^iaoaw  1840  10.881 

PaymttDla  under   registration  and 

parochial  aMoasmenl  act     .       .  1,647 

Total  parochial  rates,  expaoded 
iAl848  •        ,        .  «18y,Ml 

ttlh  MtailV  1841. 


4ff 
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eommissioners  authorised  the  sum  of  1673/.  to  be  raited  for 

the  purposes  of  emigration,  which  wu  applied  towards  the 
enii;;ration  of  95  atlult  persons  above  14  years  Df  ngo,  29 
chiUiren  between  7  and  14  years  of  age,  and  37  children 
under  the  age  of  7  years,  most  of  whom  went  to  SyJney. 

The  whole  lentcth  of  the  hiehn-ays  in  Sussex  is  23661 
miles,  the  expenditure  on  which  in  1839  was  26,053/..  or 
10/.  lU.  per  mile.  There  are  678  miles,  35  furlun|K  and 
4  yards  of  turnpike-roads  in  the  county,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  53  truiits,  of  which  22  do  not  exceed  10  miles  in 
lengih,  a  like  number  do  not  exceed  20  miles,  five  do  not 
exceed  25  mile<«,  and  four  do  exceed  25  miles.  The  number 
of  toll-gates  and  side-bars  in  183»  was  243.  In  36  of  the 
trusts,  the  roads  in  1838  were  in  good  repair,  in  12  they 
were  in  tolerable  repair,  in  4  they  were  in  bad  repair,  and 
a  portion  of  one  was  under  indictment.  In  43  of  the  trusts 
the  roads  were  wholly  repaired  by  the  trustees,  in  9  partly 
bv  the  trustees  and  pariJy  by  the  parishes;  and  one,  the 
Morsham  and  Sleynini?  road,  is  repaired  by  the  trustees, 
ezrept  a  small  part  near  the  bridge  over  the  river  Adur, 
between  Bramber  and  Beeding,  which,  together  with  the 
bridge,  is  repaired  by  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  In  49  of 
the  tnisu  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  securities  has  not  been 
diminished,  in  two  it  has,  in  two  truhts  there  is  no  mort- 
gajjo  debt,  but  it  appears  that  a  great  number  of  trusts  will 
be  affected  by  the  Brighton  railway.  The  total  amount  of 
taortgage  and  debts  on  bond  on  31st  December,  1838,  was 
282,593/.  17».,  of  which  8416/.  \2i.  Sd.  consisted  of  unpaid 
interest  converted  into  principal ;  and  the  total  amount  of 
interest  paid  was,  in  1832,7656/.  0«.  6d.;  in  1833,  8794/. 
1*.  9d,;  in  1834,  8241/.  13*.  7rf.;  in  1835,  8871/.  8*.  3d,; 
in  1838,  8586/.  0*.  &d. ;  in  1837,  9039/.  9».  7rf. ;  in  1838, 
9119/.  8«.  9d.  ;  and  in  1839,  8860/.  3«.  9d. 

The  annual  income  arising  {mm  the  tolls  and  parish 
compositions  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  was,  in  1839.  49,481/, 
and  the  annual  cxpeudittire  in  the  same  year  was  46,256/. 
as  fblbws ; — 

» 

Manual  labour      .  .  . 

Team-labour  and  carriage  of  materials 
Materials  for  surface  repairs 
I.and  purchased 

Damage  done  in  obtaining  materials 
Tradesmen's  bills,  law  charges,  &c. 
Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  sur- 
veyors .... 
Improvements       .  ■  • 

Interest  of  debt    .  ,  . 

Towards  re<iemption  of  the  debtf . 
Incidental  expenses 
Law  charges 

Sstimated  value  'of  statute-duty  per- 
formed .  .  •  . 

The  county  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  October, 
1841,  exclusive  of  that  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  was, 
in  East  Sussex,  14,937/.  1.3«.  \Qd.;  and  in  West  Sussex, 
4,347/.  &t.  7d.;  and  was  disbursed  as  follows: — 


within  the  county,  in  each  of  the  three  septennial  periods 
ending  with  1819.  1826,  and  1833,  was  922,  1841,  and 
2348  ;  being  an  average  of  132  annually  in  the  first  period, 
of  363  in  the  second,  and  of  335  in  the  third.  The  average 
number  for  the  last  7  years,  ending  1840,  has  been  3141,  or 
a  yearly  average  of  449. 
Of  the  number  committed  for  trial  in  1640  there  were — 


For  offences  against  the  person  . 

31 

3 

34 

For  offences  against  property  with  vio- 

lence ..... 

37 

0 

37 

Fur  offenoea  against  property  without 

violence  ..... 

373 

66 

439 

For  malicious  offences  against  property 

4 

0 

4 

Fur  forgery  and  offences  against  the 

currency  .... 

11 

5 

16 

For  other  offences  not  included  in  the 

above  ..... 

12 

1 

13 

Total 

468 

75 

643 

£ 

*. 

d. 

299 

9904 

16 

11 

Whipped,  tried,  and  discharged 

• 

•  • 

7 

8996 

9 

2 

3987 

14 

11 

385 

42 

0 

0 

The  ages  of  the  persons  accused  were— 

497 

8 

11 

MalM. 

Fmalet. 

1813 

8 

6 

Aged  12  years  and  under 

16 

•  • 

„    16  years  and  above  12 

• 

48 

9 

1386 

1 

6 

21  years  and  above  16 

106 

21 

5887 

0 

4 

„    30  years  and  above  21 

• 

149 

23 

8860 

3 

9 

„    40  years  and  above  30 

• 

79 

13 

1542 

10 

0 

„    50  years  and  above  40 

46 

6 

634 

4 

5 

„    60  years  and  above  50 

5 

3 

1575 

10 

1 

Age  above  60  years  . 

12 

•  • 

Ago  could  not  be  ascertained 

• 

3 

129 

0 

0 

Their  state  of  instruction  was  as 

follows 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  and 

maintaining  prisoners 
Sb  ire- halls  uiid  courts  of  justice, 

building,  repairing,  &c. 
Lunatic  asylums 
Prosecutions       .       .  . 
Clerk  of  the  peace 
Conveyance  of  prisoners  before 

tjial 

Consubles,  high  and  special, 
and  police,  included  in  a 
oolice  rate       .       .  . 

Coroners  .... 

Treasurer  .... 

Militia  payments  . 

Weights  and  measures  . 

Miscellaneous     .       .  . 


tUit  8ua*es. 
A'      «.  rf. 

3U1  17  8 


£  $.  i. 
133  18  7 


4,626  11    2    2.199  16  5 


337  13  9 
113  13  6 
3,176  12  11 
87^  16  I 


779  14  8 
600    0  0 


1.034  18    0       239    4  1 


3,006  11  2 

546  7  9 

18  2  1 

20G  3  4 

631  6  5 


179  12  0 

40    0  0 

106    3  2 

1C8  16  8 


£14,937  13  10    4,347    6  7 
The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 


Tlio  number  of  persons  against  whom  bills  were  not  found 
by  the  grand-jury  and  who  were  acquitted  on  trial  was 
157:  of  the  remaining  386  who  were  convicted,  239  were 
for  simple  larceny ;  39  larceny  by  servants ;  18  housebreak- 
ing; and  13  for  common  a^saulu.  There  was  one  person 
sentenced  to  death  who  had  his  sentence  commuted  to 
transportation  for  life.  Of  the  remaining  convicts  the  sea 
tences  were — 

Transportation  for  life  ...  15 

„            1 6  years  ...  2 

14  years  ...  IS 

„            10  years  ...  15 

M             7  yean  ...  34 


Imprisonment  for  2  years  and  above    1  .  .4 
„  1  year  and  above  6  months  26 

6  months  and  under  869 


—  7t 


Could  neither  read  nor  write     .       148  25 
Read  or  write,  and  write  imperfect     306  47 
Read  and  write  well         .       .         11  2 
Superior  instruction         .       .         ..  .. 

Instruction  could  not  be  ascertained  3  I 
The  number  of  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  in  Sussex  at  th<)  registration  of  1841-42  was,  for 
the  eastern  division  590<^  and  for  the  western  division 
3678  ;  being  about  1  in  15  of  thu  whole  male  population  in 
that  year.  The  numbera  registered  in  1339-40  were  thus 
divided — 


Freeholders 
Copyholders  . 
Leaseholders  . 
Occupying  tenants 
Trustees 

Holders  of  offices 


3482 
681 
69 
977 
29 
40 


Registered  for  joint  qualifications  48 


Wnt  SosMb 
2462 
357 
154 
504 
12 
78 
29 

Total  registered  in  1839-40    5316  3122 

or  an  increase  in  East  Sussex  of  492  and  in  West  Sussex 
of  464,  over  the  numbers  registerwl  for  the  years  1835-36. 

The  number  of  savings-banks  in  Sussex  is  13.  The  num- 
her  of  depositors  and  the  amount  uf  their  deposits  as  they 
stood  on  20th  of  November  in  each  of  the  last  tbrw  years 

were  as  follows '  "•  •  • 

...  ■'.  • '       1 1  Sis 
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„  80 
..  130 
fiPO 


*• 


3.026 
3i 


94, lie 


12  .^i 

Clinrltxbl*  lottttatiOBl  U7 
Fncodlr  bocidiel    .  7^ 


8,269 
9M* 


Drpa- 
•itor*. 
7.W7 

i,m 

287 

35 

I2.W7 
IHZ 
79 


DcixMtt*. 

90.<»yo 
S7.766 


117 

8.351 


Jl4>  Oil 

ii.m 

41. 9X 

7,531 


1.343 


9.S39  163 
9,303  7> 


341,128 
10.036 


.    ,  u.4a»  M»,iM  ».»  -  aa,f»  ia,90  w,aso 

£<fttco<io»i.— TIiB  following  auimmary  w  taken  from  the 
ReluriM  laadc  m  the  U»uii«  uf  Commona,  and  ordered  to  be 
primed  SOth  Mncb,  1633:— > 

I.  Irifant-scliools  .  .  53 

Number  of  mriinu  at  suoh  schools:— 
Males       .  • 
Female*    >  • 
6cix  not  tpMited  « 


Seboimn  Toui. 


796 
771 


II.  Daily-achooit  .         .  -MS 
NmBMrof  cbildreu  atsuchtchools : — 
Malea 
Females 

Sex  110 1  bpecified  . 

Schools     .         .  1.015 
Total  of  ehiUwB  under  dailf  in- 

Blruction        .  .  • 

HI.  Sunday-school*         .         .  287 
Number   of  children   at  such 
acbooi* ;  ai^  from  4  to  1 5  years  :— 
M.iles       .  • 
Females   .  • 
Sex  Dot  spedBad  • 

IV.  Maintenanee  of  SchooU. 


M05 


31«ft72 


32,077 


9,49f> 
8.605 
3,333 


21,43-1 


mrat  l>oai  ttMm, 

Un. 

SehU. 

ton. 

<<tilv 

MkU. 

InfaBt  8«h-xil> 
DkilT  ScIkwU 

65 
1» 

:e 

2236 

4 

-6 

432 

4.997 

16.95J 

31 

733 

16.710 

•  • 

8 
88 
42 

«98 
7,189 
8.413 

Tolal... 

310 

17.-iM 

138 

u.iai 

V.  BoUgioaa  jDiatinetioD:— 
Sdioob  oitabttdHd  bjr  Diiwntm:^ 


Infant-schools 
Dn11y>ietMiole 


Sunday-schools 
VI.  Seboola 


S  163 
IS  1.4S1 

—  1,617 

68  7,044 

riimi  1818,  ff,  ipcoparl/  ipeaking. 
■ineolSlSs— 


InfbttI  Mid  otber  daily  adioob      433,  ooRtahihig  17.364 

Sunday-schools         .  .      187         .  15.840 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  51  schools  in 
the  ruutdy  of  Sussex. 

SUTUEliLANI)  i»  an  extensive,  compact,  and  well- 
defined  shire  or  county  in  the  northern  division  of  Scotland. 
Thia  county  ttretohea  from  the  German  Ocean,  along  which 
it  haa  n  aeMoaat  of  about  'i4  miles  from  Embo  to  the  Ord 
of  Caitfanaii*  aateia  the  whot*  bnadtb  of  the  ialand  to  the 
Atlantis  OeMui  and  the  North  Baa;  hawinf  dong  the 
Atlantic,  or  from  Inverkirkaig  Bay  to  Cape  wrath,  a  sea- 
cuast  of  62  miles  in  length  (without  includini^  the  bays  and 
imluniaiioiis).  luid  alon^;  the  North  Sea  from  CapeWraih 
eastward  to  Drum  UaUa»taiu,  a  similar  »ea>cnsftt  of  66 
mile*.  On  the  south  Sutherland  is  divided  from  the  inter- 
minglod  counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  by  the  river  Port- 
nacultor.  or  the  sstuary  of  the  Oykill  (now  generally  called 
tlM  Dornoch  Frith),  which  opens  into  the  Moray  Frith  east- 
ward of  the  formidable  bar  ofthe  Gixsen  Briggs,  by  the  river 
Ov'kil],  [iti  irregular  short  conventional  boundary  among 
oiirieu  upUind»,  and  iheitce  by  two  lris»h-water  loclis,  aiul 
the  river  and  buy  of  Kirkaig,  whicli  op«ns  to  the  Atlantic. 
On  the  north-east  Sutherland  is  divided  from  Caithness,  the 
Moot  northern  county  of  Scotland,  by  a  lofty  and  unbroken 
mwa  of  hills  which  ostonds  ftoro  the  headland  of  tho  Old 
afCaiihipii  to  that  of  Dtrum  Ballaiiahi, 


The  well-defined  district  comprehend^  witntn  tbasa 

boundaries  contains  an  area  of  about  1SG5  square  milts 
of  land  and  square  milcA  of  water,  or  1.19J/J40  aerei 
of  land  and  24.230  acres  of  water.  The  length  uf  this 
county  in  straight  hues  varies  from  6U  to  42  miles,  and 
the  breadth  from  54  to  42  miles.  It  lies  between  57* 
and  58*  37'  N.  lat,  and  3"  43'  and  ft*  23'  30"  W.  lga|,i 
the  nlonntain  Baa  KUbfoek,  irhieh  is  nearly  in  tho  eantia 
of  the  coaoty,  hetOK  in  38*  14^  8"  N.  lot.  and  in  4*  S4'38* 
W.  lonR. 

There  are  no  i^lan  !s  a!  >ng  ihe  east  coast  of  Sulherhnd. 
but  ttuiie  IS  a  number  of  »mali  iitlands  along  tb«  we»t  and 
north  coasts,  of  which  four  are  inhabited.  Oldany,  CaWs. 
and  the  ialand  of  Handa,  are  the  largest  of  these  talaodi  ua 
the  west  coast.  Handa  is  remarkable  for  tho  altitude  tod 
wild  grandeur  of  iu  cliffs,  in  vhiob  iamiiBmhle  sea-fowl 
batch  their  younft.  Along  tho  north  coast,  the  loAy  peaks 
i  f  the  Stack  and  Skerries  i-sIanJ*,  belonging^  this  county, 
arc  conspicuous  in  clear  ^^eather  at  adi^ttance  uf  »ome  miie« 
from  the  coast.  Island  Hoan,  the  Rabbit  Itilands,  Island 
Roan,  and  Island  Neave,  or  Holy  Island*  are  situate  close 
to  the  coast,  and  form,  in  some  instanoaa,  nattind  biaakr 
watera,  and  aAwd  protection  for  shippiw. 

The  naato  4if  Sutherland  came  froos  tho  Northmen,  who 
frequently  infested  the  Scottish  shorea  in  and  before  the 
twelflh  century,  and  made  early  settlements  along  tlie 
coasts  of  Cailhne&s.  Tho  |ueM;nt  county  of  Sutherland  wss, 
with  reference  to  ihe  posiuon  of  Caithness  and  Orkney,  the 
loulheni  /and  of  these  Norwegian  and  Danish  seltlers,  and 
henco  the  origin  of  tlie  name  of  Sutherland,  which  vns 
applied  to  a  large  and  important  territory,  known  to  the 
CMtie  inbabitnnu  of  the  Highlands,  and  atiU  oxdiisifafy 
called,  in  tho  Goalie  language,  Cattey. 

Sutherland  is  a  mountainous  and  pastoral  district.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  county  consisits  of  a  iuctcssiun 
of  mountains  uMil  iHngea  of  hills,  and  soma  extensive  inoor». 
bruktiii  and  separated  by  several  straths  and  mouuiaia 
glens,  diverging  from  the  principal  valleys,  which  upco 
towards  the  sea-coasts.  Among  those  mountaio^angei, 
one  of  ereat  altitude,  which  containa  aovoml  mowttsins 
among  t  no  highest  in  Ovaat  Britain*  aepantoa  tiw  «cM  and 
north  coast*  «r  the  ooonty  fhrai  its  sotttbem  shore  and  val* 
leys,  and  runs  in  a  line  nearly  panilV  l  ■■v:t1i  tho  trending  of 
the  indented  sliores  of  the  Atlantic  aud  Isorth  sea-i.  'llie 
detached  and  conical  mountain  of  Suilven.  in  Assynt,  foims 
the  characteri-<^tic  and  picturesquu  southern  pillar  of  this 
lofty  range ;  while  Ben  More  of  Assynt,  which  attains  an 
elevation  of  3431  feet.  Ben  Leod.  Ben  Heo,  Meal  Rynie, 
Stack,  Arkto,  FnnaTen,  and  Ben  Spinnoe,  mtik  «iih 
tbeir  towering  annnits  the  prolongation  of  this  range  ts 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  North  Sea.  The  coast  near 
this  point  trends  almost  due  ea^t  from  the  bold  headlsod 
of  Cape  Wrath:  and  parallel  to  it,  tho  corvtinuation  ofthe 
same  elevated  ridge  m  traced  in  the  prominent  and  equally 
elevated  mountains ol  Ben  Hope.  Ben  I.ovhI.  Ben  Stomino, 
and  the  two  B«n  GriamH,  to  uiihin  a  »hor'>  distance  of  the 
eonn^  of  Caithness.  Xlw  alpine  chaiaotor  of  this  oaten- 
sive  range  is  aUo  preserved  in  the  magnitude  of  many  lsk«s 
at  the  base  uf  i!ie  mountains,  in  the  depth  and  abruptness 
of  tho  opening*  and  passes,  in  the  expansion  of  widely- 
Sjiread  nioiiiitain  sirles  and  formidable  n;  >  and  bo,;*, 
and  in  a  variety  of  romantic  v»Uey»  and  rugged  glen*  and 
liollows.  The  westei  11  and  northern  districts  of  the  couniy. 
thus  separated  by  the  mountains  of  the  interior  from 
tho  aoilthern  ond  eastern  parts,  aro  Itnlike  (hem  in  sp- 
paanoea  and  ehacaetor.  Thus,  tho  two  pariahaa  of  Aswat 
and  Eddiaohilles,  oleng  tho  west  coast,  are  remarkaU^ 
even  in  comparison  with  the  wildest  dir»liicl"-  f  tin;  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  for  the  general  rufigcdiiess  and  inequa- 
lities of  the  surface,  and  for  tho  vast  nuinlHjr  of  rocky 
emiiienrwa  and  of  second-rale  lakes  which  characterise  the 
district  Along  the  north  co«i>t  tho  miine  description  of 
country  continues,  but  in  a  more  modified  form,  and  softened 
by  an  open  traek  of  arable  land  in  the  perish  of  Durness,— 
by  the  pieturcaqtie  beauty  of  Tongue,  and  ita  impfoysd 
domains  and  ola  trees,— by  the  extensiva  and  beootifal 
valley  of  Strathuaver,  and  tlie  more  tame,  but  fertile  Strath 
of  Halladale.  The  sea-coasts  of  these  two  di.'iiirkts  also 
present  headlands,  promontories,  and  numerous  clifls  of  ibe 
boldest  description.  In  contrast  to  these  striking  and  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  west  and  north  divisiont  of  lbs 
oounly«  the  oasteni  and  aootheni  parishes  are  marked  Iff 
wv«*nl  exttnsive  and  pleoaant  valleys,  by  loo  oloniN 
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.  hf  rich  pMtanM  anid  hf  valuable  track*  «f  tnbto 
land,  in  a  high  state  of  enlthatioti,  in  the  pambes  of  Creieb, 

Dornoch,  O  lsfn.?  Clyne,  and  Loth;  and.  wiih  ihocxri  ;  - 
tion  of  Uit'  liuadiand  uf  the  Ord  uf  Caithness,  the  sea-wuii 
alon^  i:  L  Luslern  shore  i»  Hat  and  sandy. 

The  height  of  some  of  the  Sutherland  mountaina  has 
been  accurately  determined:  the  following  list  contains. 
Waidoa  the  OMnttiiied  olovatMNU.  tbooompaMl  height 
iflhiut,  vltinh  u  bdiBvad  to  be  tolanUy  assiinlo:'— 


«• 


Ben  More  of  AiqfUtt  oioertainod  to  be 
Ben  Kiibrsefc, 
Ben  Hope, 
Fioaaren, 
Ben  He«, 
Ben  iSiiinniMb 
Bon  AaBia, 
Bea  GrtenMBon^ 
Ben  Uarif . 
Ben  VcallM:li, 
Ben  Hotn. 
Ren  Smorale, 
Bun  LuodiOb 
Ben  Hutie, 
Ben  Bhraggie. 
Sailven,  computed  to  bo 
Ben  Loyal, 
Canisp, 
Arcle, 
Slack, 

Quwnagt  •• 
Ben  Leod,  »• 
Br•ba|^  •• 
Meal  Rynie,  *. 
Meal  Horn, 
Fash  veil. 
Knock  ari-na-G 
Ben  Stomino. 
Glasven,  Asoyot, 
Ben  Dirach, 
Cran»uckie. 
Bon  Oorto,  Auynt, 
Mea1>iia*1int, 

Ciaig-na-chic, 
Heiidfrginore, 
Bon  Giium-bf^ 
}ieu  Roy, 
Ben  Duaa, 
KoUieben. 


Cooliiiuit  sonpBlod  to  bo 


3431  feet 

31C4 

3U61 

3UI5 

•Um 

2566 

2306 

t»3d 

1923 

1838 

17  n 

1667 

1467 

1345 

im 
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Tbia  eoantj  ia  abundantly  watered  hf  many  rivin  and 
thoir  tributary  atratms,  pai  tiy  tlowing  from  extonatve  iidand 
lakes,  and  partly  forrn^  by  the  juncti  n  if  innumerable 
mounlatn-strcaras.  .Ail  these  rivers  have  tlieir  aouroe,  sup- 
plies, ami  lu  .iliury  sircaiDK  within  the  county  of  Suther- 
land, with  the  stable  exce|>lK>n  of  the  subordinate  streams 
of  the  Eanack  and  Carron.  which  How  through  the  county 
of  Rom  befora  joiaioz  the  vatuary  «f  the  Oykill.  The 
Mdmoa«Sthi»ga  m  tho  nifor  rivor*  an  vory  valuable ;  but 
with  tho  oxcoplion  of  the  intrieate  and  narrow  ehannel  of 
the  Frith  of  Dornoch  and  the  short  Kstuary  of  the  Fleet, 
none  of  them  are  sufficiently  large  to  be  navigable.  The 
Ov  kilt  ii  the  chief  river  of  the  county :  its  source  m  in  Loch 
\\sh,  a  pic!uics<iue  lake  lo  the  east  of  Ben  More  of  Assynl. 
TheOykill  rurni»  thu  boundary  between  the  two  counties 
of  Ruas  aiirl  Sutherland,  and,  after  beiog  oogmenlod  by 
the  Eanack*  Caaaley.  Shin,  and  Garraa.  expands  into  an 
Mtoary,  tho  antient  Fbrinaeoltor,  but  now  Renerallr  called, 
:it  its  mouth  butwecn  TarbcinLSs  and  Embo,  the  Dornoch 
riilh,and.  above  the  town  of  Tain,  the  Kyle  of  Sutherluiid. 
Tbe  Kyle,  at  a  narrow  point  at  the  village  of  Bunar,  is 
crossed  by  a  bandiiome  bridge  of  three  arches,  uae  an  iron 
arch  of  1 50  feet  span,  and  tbe  other  two  stone  arches  of  50 
and  60  feet  loapeetivoly,  erected  at  an  expfinae  of  near 
14»OO0JL  Tho  river  Shin,  whioh  Hows  from  a  lake  of  the 
same  name,  baa  a  course  of  six  milea  befora  it  joina  tho 
Oykill,  and  is  tho  most  important  s^mon  river  in  tho 
courii)  ill  ;,*'arly  average  take  of  salmon  and  griUe  at  thin 
ktatioii  IS  computed  to  exceed  122,000  lbs.  weight.  Tbe  other 
important  rivers  in  the  cuuniy  are  the  Casaley,  which  joins 
the  Oykill ;  tbe  Fleet,  which  opens  into  a  small  sstuary, 
formerly  known  as  Unes,  ajid  now  as  the  Little  Ferry :  and 
the  Btonkiiid  Holinidolt«  both  of  vbiob  ottloe  tho  Moray 


Frith.  Tho  river  Halladale.  tbe  Sirathy.  the  Naver,  the 
Torriadalo,  tbe  Hope,  and  Dionard  all  How  into  tbe  North 
S  i :  and  tbe  Incbard,  Laxford,  Inver.  and  Kirkaig  mttf 

liie  Ailantio  on  the  west  coast. 

The  inteiior  and  v^esiern  'i  t; "-is  of  Sutherland  are  re- 
markable for  the  grtat  nuniLiti  >•(  fresh  w.Tter  lake*,  which 
in  general  lie  at  the  base  of  the  highi-r  mountains,  or  occupy 
tho  hollow  spaces  in  the  rgcks  and  luos***  of  the  rocky 
veetern  coast.  Loch  Shin,  with  the  almost  connected 
amailor  lake  called  Locb  Griam,  is  18  miles  in  a  straight 
line  from  itaoastera  to  its  weatern  extremity,  and  forms  one, 
and  tbe  largest,  of  a  singular  chain  of  hifcei.  wbieb,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  mile*  between  each  of  them,  oxtenda 
from  near  the  head  of  the  LKjrnot  h  Frith  on  the  east  coast 
to  Loch  Laxlord,  a  salt-water  loch  uf  the  Atlantic  on  the 
west  coast.  The  other  lakes  forming  il"s  chain  arc  lochs 
Merkland,  More  or  R)-nie.  and  Suck,  all  largu  and  deep, 
and  aituated  aaiidat  very  nmantie  aeenoiy.  Loch  As.5ynt, 
another  sheet  of  water,  aonoundod  by  MOM  of  the  highest 
and  most  picturesque  motinlailiBof  thocooiity.iaino  largest 
lake  along  the  west  coast;  Loch  Hope,  Loch  Maidie,  Loch 
Nuver.  Loch  Loyal,  Loch  Carr,  and  Loch  Vealloch  are  con- 
spicuou-i  on  the  north  coast  and  in  the  centre  of  the  coun- 
iv;  ond  Lich  Badanlocb,  I.,och-na-c!ar,  Loch-nakuen,  Loch 
Trudorscaig,  Loch^arirlliny.  and  Ljch-in-ruar  ore  situated 
ill  tho  inland  and  aaatorn  pariib  of  Kildonau.  Loch  Bran 
and  aovenl  amaUor  lakaa  era  a Unated  amoiig  the  high 
grounds  along  the  ea^l  coast. 

The  rocks  of  the  interior  of  Suthofland  and  a  eonridofw 
able  portion  of  fhe  west  coast  are  gneiss.  Detached  dii- 
tricls.  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Rogart  and  on  the  confines  of 
Caithness,  exhibit  yrcat  masses  of  j-i  anite,  and  the  high  hdia 
of  Loth  are  composed  of  porphyritic  granite  of  different 
colours,  yellow,  reddish-brown,  and  grey.  Sienile  abounda 
on  the  florlb  aboie  of  Loch  Shin,  and  alio  large  rocka  of 
granular  marUo.  Tho  parish  of  Aaaynt  also  contains  eip 
ten.-.ivo  masses  of  white  marble,  and  many  of  the  high  billa 
in  that  district  arc  of  quartz.  Limestone  is  the  prevailinft 
rock  in  the  parish  of  Durn«js8,  with  the  exception  of  lie 
headland  of  the  Parph.  \vhich  terminates  in  Cape  Wiath, 
and  in  which  quarts,  red-sandstone,  and  c()nt;lomcrBte  pre- 
vail. The  headland  of  Stoir  in  Assynt  is  also  formc<I  of 
high  difla  of  led'tandatona^  with  pebbles  imbedded  m  it 
Along  the  east  coast  of  the  eottBtt  the  high  hUls  of  Golspie 
and  its  neighbourhood  are  fbrmoo  of  old  conglomerate ;  and 
the  low  paru  of  the  east  l  oast  between  Golspie  and  Holnia> 
dale  are  composed  of  oolite  sandstone  of  a  beautifully  white 
and  One-grained  variety.  t.aiidslone-tlag,  limestone,  and  coal. 
Veins  are  very  seldom  found  in  tbe  transition  or  secondary 
strata  of  Sutherland :  but  veins  of  ((uartz  sometimes  occur 
in  the  granite  and  micaceous  schist ;  and  veins  of  calcareous 
spar  and  of  tramolito  are  found  in  the  marble  near  Looh 
Shin;  and  in  the  rocks  of  KildoDon  httgo  veioa  of  a  ruda 
kind  of  porphvrv  are  formed. 

Th.  riili  .ui.  i  N  I  S  ilong  the  east  coast  are  principnliv 
formed  from  tlie  dwoni position  of  sandstone  rock,  v»hich 
often  approai'hes  in  its  nature  to  shale;  and  the  soils  of 
the  atrauis  opening  along  the  east  coast  seem  to  be  do- 
rived  from  the  deeompcntioft  of  tnoaitlon  oandatom  and 
brecciaa< 

Sutherland,  in  common  with  tbe  north  of  Scotland. 

has  a  variable  chru  itc  ,  I  n  along  the  sheltered  eiat  eoaat 
it  is  very  nuld  ai.u  e.ilubrion8.  The  high  parts  of  tbe 
interior  and  the  v^cst  coast  are  subject  to  continued  and 
heavy  falls  of  ram,  the  u)juli^)u^  eflerts  of  which  to  the 
human  constitution  appear  bowe\ei  lo  be  counteracted  by 
the  purity  and  invigorating  quality  of  tbe  mouniaui  and 
and  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the_musses  on 


uhich  the  superabundant  lain  aeeuimilatea.  The  vaUeya 
are  in  Keneral  well  sheltered  and  ebeorfhlt  but  in  Jttly  and 

August  ihey  are  ofien  opprcssivs  ly  warm  and  sultry;  and 
this  heat  along  the  west  and  north  coasts  fills  tbe  air  with 
gnats,  which  in  calm  weather  harass  men  and  cattle  so 
much  as  to  render  outdoor  work  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
almost  intolerable. 

The  arable  land  of  Sutborlaod  liea  principally  close  to 
and  atontf  tbe  east  coast;  and  there  the  most  improved 
'  Kv  i -11   r  S  ottlsh  husbandry  is  carefully  acted  uj^n.  The 
Duiituoiu  breed  of  Hii^hland  cattle  belong  to  thia  county, 
and  are  well  known,  and  eagerly  pun-lia.Hed  in  the  southern 
counues.    Sheep  of  the  pure  Cheviot  breed  are  by  far  tho 
1  most  important  stock,  and  the  staple  produce  of  the  Suther- 
I  land  high  gmunda,  Tbe  ioierior  uplands  and  iome  of  tba 
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raTeys  are  divid«l  into  txMMlTCi  Amp-^tmai  «bioh  an 
well  stocked ;  but  vhwh  in  tunMber  «na  •ntamn,  mi 

during  a  portion  of  the  spring  season,  could  support  a  much 
greater  number  of  sheep,  provided  a  supply  of  winter  lood 
oould  be  depended  upon.  The  present  jiermanont  sheop 
stock  of  the  county  is  computed  at  170,000  sbeep,  and  these 

Iield  about  430,000  lbs.  of  wool,  vrhioh  ia  gen  >  '  i  i  ^  }  purchased 
y  theEngUsh  n&nufaeturai*.  On  the  arabk  farms  the 
grain  raiMd  it  limited  to  liwley.  oats,  and  occasionally 
wheat  and  rye:  the  b«rl«f  of  SnUierland  it  eqod  in 
quality  to  any  raised  in  Scotland,  and  Hetglit  on  ui 
average  from  55  to  56  lbs.' per  bushel;  large  parcels  hare 
been  sold  of  late  years  that  weinVuMl  57^  lbs.  Turnips  aro 
extensively  raised,  and  chiefly  consutued  on  the  ti  IH  s  y 
sheep  during  the  winter  season;  and  potatoes  of  excoUeiU 
quality  are  cuUivated  far  home  consumption,  and  form  the 
ebief  artiela  of  food  for  the  {^reat  bulk  of  tha  popalation. 
The  proper  rotation  of  dropping  is  wM  underatood,  and 
strictly  attended  lo  on  all  lar<;e  Arms,  which  arelabowed 
under  the  five  yoars  5hift  of  husbandry,  having  annually 
ouL-fifih  part  of  the  land  m  falluvv,  turnips,  potatoes,  or 
cilur  greon  crop ;  one-flfth  part  in  grass  one  year  old;  one- 
fifih  part  in  gran  two )«aia aid,  and  not  tton  tfaan  two- 
fifth  parts  in  corn  crop. 

In  taost  of  the  valleys,  natural  woods  of  birch,  alder,  and 
occasionally  oak,  adorn  tha  slaap  aidaa  and  water  adga>i 
but  the  extensive  forests  of  Seotnsb  pinet  that,  at  a  remote 
period,  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  tbi-^;  rntinty 
navo  long  ago  totally  disappearod.  Tho  extent  of  pianied 
woij<l  of  full  growth  is  not  ^.-rcal;  but,  at  the  date  of  writing 
this  article,  very  extensive  plantations  of  fir,  larch,  and  other 
fovaattiees  have  either  been  ^mptcicd  or  are  in  provr^^'^ 
OB  tha  aataiaa  of  the  duka  and  earl  of  Sutherland,  which, 
in  the  eontsa  of  twenty  or  thirty  yaati,  will  highly  orna- 
ment the  country,  and  cover  eonparatifely  iMnm  noor- 
land  with  valuable  limber. 

Several  parts  of  this  county  have  been  celebrated  fbr  cen- 
turies as  deer  forests ;  and  there  the  red  deer  are  «tiI1  found 
in  great  numbers,  and  of  a  site  and  weight  not  eq u  ■  [  .  i  in 
any  other  part  of  Scotland.  Roe  deer  are  also  common  in 
the  woods ;  and  game  of  all  kinda|being  protected,  ia  aj»m* 
dant  in  all  parte  of  the  county.  The  oounty  baa  no  manu- 
factures ;  bat  that  valuable  and  national  braneh  of  Industry, 
the  fisheries,  is  prosecuted  with  vis;our  tind  surross.  and 
promises  to  continue  to  add  most  materially  to  the  prosperity 
and  wealth  of  the  district.  The  west  and  north  coasts 
singularly  well  adapted  for  tho  establisiiinenl  of  cud  and 
ling  fisheries  on  a  large  scale ;  and  the  numerous  salt-water 
lochs  and  bays  in  these  Quarters  are  annually,  but  at  irre;;- 

Sular  periods,  frequented  by  dioala  of  the  rioh  and  valuable 
escription  of  herrings  coromon  in  aimilar  plaees  along  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland.  The  east  eoast  of  the  county,  again, 
is  annually  visited,  for  nearly  two  months  aHer  the  middle 
of  July,  by  those  immense  shoals  of  herrings  that  regularly 
pass  aloii;^  tlio  eastern  shores  of  Ca-lhuess  and  tiie  opposite 
coast  of  the  Moray  Frith;  and  which,  by  the  regularity  of 
their  appearance  and  course,  have  occasioned  the  permanent 
eslabliahauuit  of  Ashing  and  caring  viUagea  and  ataliona  at 
many  otherwise  inhospitable  parts  of  the  tea-ooaat  Thin 
the  \illnui-  if  HrhiisJale,  in  this  county,  lias  arisen,  fVoni  a 
hamlet  of  three  or  four  cottages,  wilhm  the  )a!«t  thirty  years, 
to  a  bustling,  industrious,  and  prosperous  village,  with  all 
tho  means  of  future  increase  and  success,  from  the  active 
prosecution  of  the  herring  fishery;  and  here,  of  late  years, 
no  ieia  than  40,000  barrew  of  herrings,  on  an  average,  have 
been  eared  anauaUy  irithin  the  Helmadale  district,  of  which 
nearly  S6,OO0  barrela  were  aunaallv  exported.  Vaat  num- 
bers of  lobeters  are  taken  along  the  coaata  of  flnlherland, 
and  feiit  to  the  London  market;  and  flshing-smacks  from 
the  Tiiames  regularly  frequent  the  fishing-banks  off  the 
northern  and  west  oouti,  and  eonvay  to  London  ood  of  the 


defrayed  by  an  ei|«ita|fli 


It  boran  equally  bf  tand- 


be«t  quality. 

Formed  roada  were  only  commenced  in  this  county  in  the 
|eer  Ifiil ;  and  aiaee  that  period  ih«  whole  eireult  of  the 
county  of  Sotherland  haa  been  provided  with  foada  of  the 

best  construction,  and  numerous  hridires,  embankments, 
and  mounds  necessary  to  connect  and  comp1«tn  them. 
Cross-roads  lead  through  the  interior  parts,  and  acrons  the 
county  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  th«  whole  are 
kept  in  tho  best  slate  of  repair,  without  levying  a  single 
toll  wiihiu  the  county  from  the  pubhc;  the  original  con- 
struction was  effected  by  the  muniflceoco  of  the  late  duke 
tnd  dncheM  of  Satheriand,  and  the  repair  of  tha  mada  ia 


bad  and  tenant. 

Dornooh  is  the  only  burgh  within  the  eounty,  and  Joins 
with  Wick.  Kirkwall,  Tain.  Cromarty,  and  Dingwall  iti  re- 
turning a  member  to  parliament.  ]t  w  ns  autiently  the  seat 
of  the  bishops  of  Caithness,  part  ut  whose  palace  is  still 
entire, and  used  for  county  purposes;  and  the  old  cathedral 
of  the  diocese,  which  stood  here,  after  being  hurnt  during 
the  debperale  feuds  of  the  ilttaenth  oenlurr.  was  partially 
reaairea  at  different  aubteqoent  p«rioda,iuDa  wu  ultimately 
rebnilt  in  its  pieeent  handMBie  and  ehaate  (brm  within  tm 

last  few  years,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  late  duchess- 
touiUoss  of  Sutherland.  Tliis  raihedral  contains  the  re- 
raams  of  the  Sutherland  family  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  here  were  deposited,  amidst  the  sincere  lamenutions  of 
thousands  of  their  tenantry,  the  bodies  of  the  late  duke  of 
Sutherland  in  the  yaar  and  of  the  lata  dndieia- 
eounteasofSutherlandinlMS.  Domoeh  derived  iti  origin 
from  beiag  the  seat  of  the  bishopric :  being  without  trade 
or  manulhetnres,  it  is  a  small  town,  and  important  only  as 
beinic  the  county  town.  Tho  larger  villages  of  the  oounty 
are  Helmsdale.  Brora,  GoUpie,  and  Bonar;  but  Loeh-Inver, 
Soowrie,  Kirkiholl.  Port-Skcrra,  Port-Gower,  SpmingJalc, 
Clashmore,  and  £mbo  are  called  villages,  and  form  small 
rural  or  fishing  hamlets. 

The  population  of  thia  eounly,  by  the  eanana  of  1841,  ia 
stated  at  94,666 ;  which  abowa  a  deereaae  of  BSt  flroai  the 
population  of  1831.  This  arises  from  the  n^i-cnee  of  manu- 
factures within  tho  county,  and  the  einigraiiou  of  some  of 
the  rural  jjopulation.  Sutherland  returns  one  member  to 
parliament;  and  of  the  thirteen  perishf^  v^itliin  the  county 
the  duke  and  earl  of  Sutherland  is  proprietor  of  the  whole 
lands  in  ten  of  thaaa  pariahea,  and  that  part  of  the  pariih 
of  Reay  wbMi  lies  In  Suiherbind,  and  uao  ef  eelaiea  and 
lands  in  the  remaining  three  parishes.  The  antiquities  of 
Sutberbnd  ooiuist  principally  of  rude  structurea  of  ages  so 
remote  as  to  he  lost  even  to  tradition,  but  which,  if  closely 
studied,  might  be  interesting  in  relation  to  the  period  of  the 
Pictish  kin;^dom  in  Scotland.  Upright  stones,  tumuli,  stone 
battle-axes,  and  old  battle-fields  have  reference  to  the  inva- 
aiona  of  the  Danes;  and  the  foundations  and  ruinaof  old 
towwa  and  atfonghoida  attait  the  axistenoe  of  ibudal  usages. 

The  hiatoiy  orSntberland  is  in  many  respeeta  interesting 
and  instructive.  At  iI-.m  ■jarliu-t  ]-rr.')'^  of  *5rott;sh  Vr<L>r\, 
the  thanes  of  Suiii«jiiai.J,  lliun  tiie  oniy  iiilo  uf  iio!,ility  nj 
Scotland,  figure  consjiicuously  in  the  tnins8:  ti  i  i'-  jf  the 
kingdom ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  tbcir  descendants 
appear  as  earls  of  Sutherland,  and  tlie  succession  of  this 
antieot  Amily  haa  continued  in  unbroken  direot  descent 
down  to  the  present  time,  tlie  late  duehess-counteaa  of 
Sutherland  having,  by  a  solemn  decision  of  the  Houan  «f 
Lords  in  1771,  when  she  was  an  infant  Iwen  adjudged  to 
have  'right  to  the  title,  honour,  and  digni  v  f  lih  .:  irldom 
of  Sutherland,  as  heir  df  the  body  of  W.Uiaiu,  »lio  was 
earl  of  Sutherland  in  1275.'  The  present  duke  of  Suther- 
land, eldest  son  of  the  laic  duke  and  duchesa-counless,  is 
now  the  twentieth  earl  of  Sutherland,  in  dirafll  lineal  dn> 
acent  firom  Earl  William  of  1275^  and  ia  eoMaqnanMy  pra- 
mier  earl  of  Seodand. 

(Cnmmurii'ratiori  from  Scoffami.) 
SUTLEGE.  or  SUTLEUGE.  [Hindcstah.  p.  219.1 
SUTTEE  iSaCi,  from  tho  Sanscrit  mt,  good),  properly 
means  a  chaste  and  virtuous  wife,  and  in  ordinary  use  is 
applied  to  one  who  boms  herself  on  her  husband's  funeral 
pile.  The  term  has  subsequently  been  employed  by  £uro- 
peans  to  denote  the  act  of  self-immolation  as  ptaetiaed  by 
Hindu  widowa.  When  this  practice  was  first  introduced 
cannot  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty :  it  is 
described  by  the  Greek  writers  of  the  age  of  .\lexander,  and 
by  Mohammedan  and  Christian  travellers  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  Hindus  have  been  sub- 
dued by  various  conquerors  ;  and  a  foreign  and  bigoted  race 
of  people  has  been  incorporated  among  them :  but  this  prac- 
tice by  tia  continuance  aBbcda  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  waa 
always  eonsideied  as  an  act  ef  raligiooa  duty,  liased  upon  a 
strong  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  not,  as  has 
been  aiserlcd  bv  some  writers,  a  consequence  of  tho  degra- 
dation to  wliii  li  Aomcn  in  India  are  condemned  after  the 
death  of  their  hiisbimd&.  Diodorus  (xix.  33>  gives  an 
instance  of  a  Suttee  which  oecurred  in  the  army  of  Eumenes 
upwards  of  300  years  before  the  Christian  mra;  and  be 
the  aeal  for  tbi«  kind  of  self-sacrifice,  in  Woak  in* 
to  tha  iolkmy  idiieh  attaehad  to  thaaa  vldaw 
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vho  refused  to  conform  tu  the  cu&loui.  Dm  k  also 
the  view  taken  by  our  luissionartoa;  but  us  Elphinaton* 
('HUtoryof  India,'  t.  3«»a)  justly  obiwrves,  if  the  motive 
verv  one  of  so  general  an  tuUuence,  tho  practice  would 
Marcely  be  so  rare.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  doctrine 
of  transmigration  generally  held  throughout  India  may 
hnm  kaA  «mm  influaDM  in  tho  establish  tatnt  of  tlM  eua- 
loiB  of  Ibo  Sottoo.  A  widow  by  burnini;  berMlf  vilh  tho 
corpse  of  lier  hu»bund  was  lo  be  iia!i.i  !  ;  ti  Iv  i  tlca'ctl  from 
further  iiiigraUoa«  aiid  eiiler  at  once  on  tim  eiijuymenla  of 
Heaven,  to  which  by  ihu  act  slio  would  also  entitle  the  de- 
ceased. Again,  perhaps  tliu  hope  of  meeting  the  departed  in 
the  Swarga  (Sahagamanu)  would  be  suffiaont  to  induce  a 
Autlifiit  wife  to  'Pfffiftpp  barsaUl  But  thotigh  tbit  barbarous 
custom  nay  appoor  to  bo  ontiont,  it  i*  in  Awt  compara- 
tively modern  ;  for  in  no  authentic  antient  writing*  of 
India,  whether  le({al  or  religious,  do  we  find  any  mention  of 
II  It  i~  i  tiui..!  lhal  Muini,  iii  h)»  directions  tu  liitidu 
viiiluwi)  (book  \.y,  dues  not  ttv«ii  alludo  to  iL  Ihis  citcum- 
stance  IS  urged  as  a  proof  of  the  high  antic^uity  of  the  code 
known  \>f  tbo  nama  of  this  legislator.  This,  as  woU  the 
ftet  tint  tboio  postages  which  have  been  brought  fennrd 
M  graMtliQg  folf-immolatioD  are  oilbor  apiUMHM  or  per- 
vtitfld  ma  uoir  meaning,  may  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
Suttee  arose  at  the  samu  time  as  the  prevaiUn;^  worship  of 
Kali,  of  which  nomennon  i»  made  in  tiie»acred  hooks.  And 
indeed,  according  to  tho  minutes  laid  before  tliu  Hou!>cof 
Commona  in  IUSO,  then  were  in  lb2i  more  Suitewi  ui  the 
disiriot  of  Ooletttto,  wbototbo  wwobip  of  BhSvant  or  Kali 
k  Boat  oonmoii,  tlitn  id  ony  othor  port  of  lodta.  It  can- 
not bo  dented  bowovor  that  wNM  good  Indian  outborities 
neommend  the  practice,  but  by  no  means  command  it. 
Aoeording  to  a  summary  of  the  law  and  custom  of  H  indu 
OMtes,  compiled  by  Arthur  Steele,  und  printed  at  B  n  'tuy 
by  order  of  the  governor  m  I9J7,  tiie  mo&4  virtuous  mode 
of  beconiini{  a  Suttee  is  to  die  of  utlUction  and  grief  on  the 
husband's  death.  The  usual  practice  indeed  is  aolf-immola- 
lion  on  the  husband's  funeral  pile;  but  the  mauyciois  under 
vhicb  «  widow  is  excnaad  boooniog  m  SuUto^  stmgljr  mip- 
yatt  the  supposition  tbat  nono  of  fbe  Hinda  law-boou 
imperatively  command  it.  The  exceptions  areri'^  f  ll.  wj,: 
1,  if  presnanl;  2,  if  under  puberty^  ^  if  t>Ue  has  a  sui  k 
iii>;  child;  and  4,  if  the  sacrifice  is  merely  made  wit  ::  -iij 
View  of  escaping  distrt>ss,  &c.  Diodorus  mentious  the 
exception  of  the  woman  being  pregnant  and  having  chil- 
dren.  The  autboriLies  to  which  Mr.  Steele  r«fers  are  the 
'  Bdtlo>Cbaad»  Sistm,*  \b»  '  Mitaksbarl'  and  some  otbors 
of  the  greatest  weight.  How  far  and  under  what  condi- 
tions Hindu  lawgivers  allow  the  self-immolation  of  widows, 
will  appear  from  Tv  ij^  Ilainmuhun  Koy's  trantistion,  pp. 
19G-266.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  attempts  of 
the  British  government  tu  abuluh  tho  Suttee,  la  a  suflicient 
proof  that  the  natives  themselves  were  not  ko  averitv  lo  lis 
»u[>[jre3Mon  as  bad  beenexuected.  Alfon&o  de  Albuquerque^ 
«bea  ho  osioblishod  btmteif  «(  Gos,  rrahibitod  tbo  burntog 
of  a  vidow  tUvo;  but  fliaeo  tbat  timo  no  ottanpt  was 
made  to  follow  up  >v!i.it  lie  b<ji;^-n  "ni  l  ]S'21,  when,  a  man 
who  had  assisted  at  .i  Suites  u<j.:>  Ii.l*^  lur  murder  before  au 
English  court  ut  justice.  In  IblG  the  L50vernmi,'Bl  de- 
cUred  tite  burning  uf  a  widow  without  the  body  of  the 
deceased  (anumarami)  illegal;  and  idl  persons,  whether 
iriatiaas  or  otbors,  aiding  or  abottiDB  in  siMsh  an  aot,  either 
bofoM  or  onor  tbe  death  of  tbo  bosDond,  voro  to  be  com- 
mitted for  trial  at  the  circuit  courts,  and  woro  made  liable 
to  the  punishments  for  murder  and  hocaidde.  Also  the 
burnini^  of  a  widow  under  the  following  circumstances  was 
der.iared  UloKal:  1,  if  the  widow  is  with  child;  2,  if  the 
widow  is  under  twenty  years  of  age  n,  if  the  death  of  the 
biiabaad  iias  boon  ooasaioned  by  viuleol  or  accidental 
moana;  4^  if  the  foSTKMls  written  authority  of  the  magis- 
tnto  aaa  Mt  boon  oblainod;  6,  if  the  basband  iias  a 
dittd  nnder  six  or  seven  years  of  a^ ;  and  €,  it  was  de- 
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l«j{al  widow  by  iiiurnage,  under  uny  tircumslances.  in 
fact  only  those  Suttees  wore  considered  lawful  where  the 
vidow  appeared  in  court  and  solicited  permission  ra  p«noii 
ftom  tbe  magistiate.  who  bad  power  to  permit  tbo  perform- 
•Boeof  tbo  rilo.  At  tbo  aam*  timo  all  tho  pioportv.  refl 
and  penonal,  in  actual  possession  ok  oiherwiw  of  the  de- 
ceased husband,  and  widow  who  performed  Snttee  nnder  tbe 
sanction  of  the  proper  authoriti^  was  declared  to  be 
forfeited  tu  -o\Lrunient.  Moreover  it  was  declared  that 
00  poMou  sk>um  be  eligible  to  mj  offioe  under  goveru- 


ment  m  y,habti  ikiiuiy  h  Puttee  stiould  iiiku  |iLia:  after  tlia 
promulgation  of  thus  regulation.  It  was  however  not 
until  lai^J  that  a  regulation  was  passed,  on  ihu  i4lb  De- 
cember, by  the  governor-general  Xiord  W.  Bentinek,  iu  coun- 
cil, oonsisiing  of  Lord  Combermere,  \V.  B.  Bailey,  and  CT. 
Metcalfe,  declaring  tbe  practice  of  Suttee,  or  of  buroiogor 
burying  alive  the  widows  of  Hindua,  with  or  without  tho 
body  of  the  deceased  {anumarana  or  tahamarana),  to  be 
illegal  an  '  i  nn  hable  by  the  criminal  00.11:^ 

Tbe  mode  ui  UuminK  is  the  same  ihroujijliuui  India,  vary- 
ing only  according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased  or  the  pro- 
vince where  it  is  performed.  The  accounts  of  all  Eastern 
travellers  abound  with  instances  of  Suttees ;  it  vMl  bo  sufo 
fieiont  hero  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  tbo  sowmoiiy.  lim 
bosbsnd  is  diroelod  by  tbe  physician,  vhon  Iboro  are  no 
hopes  of  his  recovery,  to  be  carried  to  the  river  aide,  and  tho 
wife  then  breaks  a  small  branch  from  the  luan^o-trve,  takes 
It  with  her,  and  proceeds  lo  Iho  body,  where  slie  aits  down. 
Tbo  barber  paints  tho  sides  of  her  feet  red;  after  which 
!>iie  bath«s,  and  puts  on  new  clothes.  During  these  prepa- 
rations the  drum  beats  a  certain  sound,  by  wl^b  it  is  known 
that  a  widow  is  about  to  b«  burnt  with  tbo  eorpse  ot  att 
husband.  On  bearing  this,  all  the  village  ssmmuos.  Tbo 
son,  or,  if  there  be  no  sob,  a  relation,  or  tbe  bsad  man  of 
the  villatfc,  provides  the  articles  tikSMrv  f  ir  tho  ceremony. 
A  iiole  iti  du^  in  tbe  ground,  rouiui  ^vtiiirli  stakes  are  driven 
into  tho  earth,  and  thick  k''*'*:'!  slrikus  I  n  1  ui  io^r*  tu  f  irm 
a  kind  of  bed,  upon  which  are  Uud  abuudauua  of  dry 
faggots,  hirmpb  clarified  butter,  and  othsr  oombnstibles. 
Tbo  vidov  no«r  fcoMota  hoc  onamonl*  to  hor  Ariotda, 
tiw  some  led  ootton  «n  both  wrists,  pnti  two  aov  eemho  i» 
her  hair,  painis  her  forehead,  and  puts  lome  parched  rice 
and  Cowries  into  the  end  of  ihe  cloth  which  sho  wean.  While 
this  is  ffoing  f  rvv  ud,  the  dead  body  is  anoint'  1  wiiii  cl  iri- 
fied  butler  and  bathed,  prayers  are  repeat«Kl  over  it,  and  it 
is  dressed  in  new  elothes.  Ropes  and  another  piece  of 
cloth  are  spread  upon  the  pile.  The  widow  walks  seven 
times  round  tho  funeral  pile,  strewing  parched  rice  and 
oowries,  and  then  she  asoonda  the  pils^  ot  nthor  throm 
herself  upon  it 

From  returns  published  in  v.  p;u  l iamcntary  pnper  (Hindoo 
Widows,  17B,  sess.  1830),  it  ikpiiears  that  ttiu  numbers  who 
were  burned  or  buried  alive  in  the  presidency  of  Benjpil 
was  i»83  in  Ibii,  in  18^3.  $72  in  18-24.  639  in  1823, and 
&I8  in  1826.  In  tho  pteeidcncy  ot  Bombsy  tbe  oomber 
was  IM  inr  tbo  fbw  ymra  oodiim  18S7.  No  return  is  given 
from  the  Madras  pvsaidonM.  In  tbo  pwiinoo  of  Benmo 
the  average  age  of  widows  who  immolated  thomoolwo  varied 
from  forty-four  to  flfty-six  years,  in  the  sevonl  yoin  flnni 
1820  to  1825  :  nono  wore  undsV  tVOttty,  VtA  WFluA  OS* 
ceeded  eighty  years  of  age. 

(Ward's  Himinof,  ii.  9'J ;  Elplunstone,  History  qf  India, 
Barluittu-ntary  Papert  Qm  SuUt0i  Sir  John  Malcolm's  i/«> 
motr  0/  Ventral  /ndia.i 

SUnON.  JNomiimuMinisJ 
SUTTONv  T.  tCHA«nmov«s.T 

SUTURE,  in  An-iliiiji\    [ATa-irrnTTOv:  Rf^TT-PTn-.'.] 

iiUlURE,  in  Sur^LTv.  is  ih./  m ei li ul  uf  sewing  together 
theedfetiti  'isninid^:  nvA  llie  t<:rm  IS  aUo  appliod  10  tho 
threads  with  which  ihc  operation  is  effected. 

The  only  woundii  in  whieh  tbe  application  of  sutures  can 
be  beneficial  are  those  of  which  the  odgos^  if  held  togetbsi^ 
are  likely  to  nnilo.  They  are  thovefere  impraper  in  all  oaa^ 
tused  wounds,  in  the  ouoority  of  lacerations,  and  in  thoN 
wound*  which  extend  so  deep  that,  tbough  tbe  superfeisl 
jnuti  Ul  ^1 ,[  h.  brought  together,  the  dtscp  ones  would  re- 
luAiii  up«!h.  Hut  ill  cleanly-cut  wounds,  whose  odsred  can 
be  placed  and  kept  in  contact  w  illioul  any  painful  sin  tr  lung 
of  the  parts  adjacent  lo  them,  sutum  are,  if  applied  witti 
proner  cautions,  by  far  the  moot  eonWlisMt  lad  aso«»«»> 
thoa  of  obtaiBing  a  spoodj  rounioa. 

Tbo  netesmry  eantioiM  are.  that  thof  shoold  not  bo  al- 
Irsrrcil  lo  rcmnnt  m  t^ie  wom-.d  till  they  excito  scute  inflam- 
KKini.n,  :inii  tlnii,  if  in.,m  an\  cause  the  wouod  become  in* 
ll.iLinnl,  tlu'v  kIi ;i lVI'iii'  III  '.'Vivi-  il-i;! ;ivl-.!.  In  general  Ihirty- 
bix  hours  arc  sufficient  for  a  wound  through  the  skin  and 
the  superficial  parts  to  unite  so  far  that  it  dos*  not  need 
sutures  to  keep  its  edgso  in  contact.  After  this  time  tbero- 
liite  the  suturm  shonld  bo  maaoved ;  and  in  snsos  of  doofv 
wonnd%  and  of  amputations,  it  will  not  be  ntr  sssmytni*- 
tain  tbem  more  than  twenty-fonr  hoars  longer. 

Tlii'  several  kinds  of  suture  .  ra]  !  .m  I  m  surgery* are 
aamuU  tbo  intmrupted,  ibe  umutorrupud.  and  the  twisted. 
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In  the  flret,  the  edges  of  the  wo«tj<1,  having  oeen  duly  i 
cleaned,  are  brought  together  1       vcral  single  stiiclies  1 
placed  an  inch  or  more  apart.   A  ilsreadcd  curved  nc«Me  ib 
passed  through  the  ikin  from  one  side  of  the  wound  to  the  j 
•tbw,  M  as  to  include  about  one-third  of  an  inch  of  healthy 
tkfll  OB  Moh  side  of  it,  and  then,  the  needle  being  cut  off, 
flw  t«i»«iult  of  thfl  thnad  an  tiedrnttar  flmljr  in  «  double 
knot  ovartlio  lino  of  tiwummd.  TIim  is  nrpootad  M  viMiiy 
times  as  the  length  of  tlio  wound  requires,  and  the  spaces 
betveen  the  successive  sutureg,  wlu-re  the  edges  of  the 
wound  usually  Rape  a  little,  may  be  lield  logether  by  stick- 
ing-plaster.   The  latter  alone  will  suffice  wlien  the  sutures 
are  removed. 

In  the  uninterrupted  or  glovers'  suture,  a  single  thread  is 
carried  alternately  from  one  side  to  the  other  along  tlie 
wluite  length  of  the  wound,  tbe  DMOlo  boing  io  each  stitch 

Kassed  from  the  border  of  Um  wound  towoiim  the  adjacent 
callhy  skin.  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  cases  in  winc  h 
this  mode  of  suture  can  be  usefully  employed,  namely,  first, 
in  certain  wounds  of  the  stomach  and  intestinen,  when  those 
organs  are  to  be  returned  mto  the  ab<iomen,  and  it  ts  of  the 
highest  importance  that  every  part  of  the  opening  into  them 
should  bo  dooad,  m  that  their  oontents  mav  notoacuw; 
and,  weondfy,  in  ordinair  rats  of  the  palm  or  tbo  band  or 
the  fingers,  where,  the  cuticle  being  thick,  ihe  tminlomipted 
•uturc  may  bo  made  without  pain ;  for  in  these  cases,  if  a 
fine  needle'  and  thread  be  usea,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pass 
them  so  deep  as  the  cutis,  and  no  inflammation  can  be  ex- 
oiled  by  the  holei;  made  in  the  cuticle. 

The  twii^  BUture  is  employed  for  wounds  in  those  parts 
of  the  skin  wfaidil  ora  very  loose,  and  in  which  it  is  desirable 
loobtain  a  ^ry  oxaei  vnioo  by  tbo  tm  intontioa,  auch  as  tbo 
lips,  tbe  ejro-lida,  the  cheeks,  See.  Instead  of  threads,  one 
or  more  pins  arc  j  nssed  across  the  wound  and  throuc^h  the 
adjacent  skin,  and  the  edges  of  i he  former  being  brauglil 
together,  are  retained  in  their  plnce^  I  r  jiIs  of  silk  wound 
like  the  figure  8  upon  the  projecting  ends  of  tbe  pins.  This 
is  the  mode  of  suture  eommunly  enplofid  after  Iko  opera- 
tkia  for  horo-li|k  rHARi-Lip.j 

With  alt  kinids  «  sutures  it  is  of  tbe  biglmt  importance 
that  I)m  dressings  over  them  should  be  very  light  and  cool. 
It  is  probsbly  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this  caution,  and  of 
tliat  already  given  respeciing  the  time  during  which  they 
sbouiil  be  retained,  that  some  surireons  have  been  led  to  re- 
gard sutures  as  more  mischievous  than  beneficial,  ascribing 
to  thera  the  injuries  prociuccnl  by  the  injudicious  manage- 
nont  of  other  parts  of  the  treatment. 

SUVO'ROV-RYMNiKSKI.  ALKXAMDSR  WAS- 
nLYSVICH.  COUNT.  PRTNCK  TTAUNSKI,  Md- 
narshal  and  generalissimo  of  Hits -ian  forces,  one  of  the 
mo*t  celebrated  generals  of  the  i  rr  1,1,1  ii  h  century,  was  horn 
in  Finlarn!.  on  the  13th  Nu'M'iul'f'r,  1  Tamily  was 

of  Swedish  ongin.  and,  before  its  settlement  m  Russia,  wa» 
called  Suvor.  The  father  of  Suv6rov  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  army,  sod  bad  been  yroinotod  to  the  rank  of 
g£n£ral-en-chef  in  the  nfgn  of  Oaluerine  I.  Upon  his  re- 
tiring hum  senieo,  h«  vas  nade  senator,  and  lived  at  his 
eoantrf-seat  f n  the  sooth  of  Russia,  upon  a  modsmte  income 

whirlt  his  jcrvircs  had  procured  him.  The  predilection  he 
hn'i  lur  a  niii  ;ary  life  induced  him  to  put  his  son  in  the 
srmv  ul  ''if  agi'  of  thirteen  years.  Young  Suv6rov  re- 
mained 1:1  ihi  regiment  of  Semenuv  until  1754.  when,  in 
the  twenty  ill  ! h  year  of  his  age,  he  obtained  a  lieutenancy 
n  a  leniiaent  of  tito  line,  and  dtstinguisbod  himself  so  m  och, 
thai  One  years  afkar  the  dais  of  hla  eoinnii«ion  he  was 
nised  10  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and  in  1798.  when  the 
mr  wUt  Fnusia  broke  out,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  eom- 
VMndof  the  garrison  of  Menul  Hnt  ','iis  situation  was 
ill-suited  to  iho  active  isptrit  of  young  Suvdrov,  whose 
energies  demanded  afar  wider  field  of  action.  He  begged 
to  be  sent  on  aetive  service.  His  petition  was  granted,  and 
in  l?i9  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Kunnersdorf-  He 
continued  in  ihennk  of  Aratlionlaoaat  until  the  daath  of  Um 
empress  BItebofb.  srhen  tbe  RuMian  troops  were  roeallod 
ftum  Prussia.  Surdrov,  who  during  the  war  had  received 
the  approbation  of  his  superior  officers,  was  dispatched  in 
1763  to  announce  to  the  court  of  St  i\  ici  slmi^;  ilic  k  turn 
of  the  Russian  army.  A  letter  ol  introduction  brought  him 
l>€f<jrc  Catherine  who  named  him  colonel  of  tbe  As- 
trakhan regiment  of  infantry.  Five  years  afterwards  be 
was  comiDandilig  ofiicer  of  a  part  of  the  Russian  troops 
vhioh  wore  nngHod  in  vnrftm  sritb  the  eonftdoration  of 
BarrinMand.  Hora  hn  tot  abowad  hov  wmthT  bo  was 


of  the  eommsnd  entrusted  to  him :  in  a  tfmo  nlnoflt  inetv 

dibly  short  he  dispersed  the  arniii-'^  h-th  P  iLnvtl-i^,  t-irk 
Cracow  by  storm,  and  obtained  so  many  aiUuiiu^t!*  over  thii 
enemy,  that  the  succc<ij  of  the  campaign  has  chiefly  beca 
attributed  to  him.  On  his  return  he  wb»  made  major- 
general,  ana  Bueh  was  the  fame  he  had  already  acquired, 
that  in  I77t  ho  was  aent  against  theTuika:  leld-nisnfaal 
Rumyantsoir  was  eoinittanMr-in*4!hiet  Three  vielories  by 
Suv6rov  over  the  troops  of  Mustapha  III.,  which  were  com- 
manded by  the  khan  of  the  Crimea,  prepared  for  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  the  Turks,  and  having  effected  a  junction 
with  the  array  of  General  Kamenskoy,  a  fourth  viriory  put 
an  end  to  tlie  contest.  This  battle,  one  of  the  most  .sari- 
Kuinary  in  this  war,  was  fought  at  Kasledgi,  about  tbe  end 
of  June,  1774.  In  the  mean  time  Pugacbisff,  a  Cossack  of 
the  Don,  who  protMidod  that  be  was  Peter  IIL.  bad  ai> 
sembled  a  numerous  army.  A  fbrmidable  insnrraetion 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  ihione  ofCatherinp;  tlin  nego- 
tiations with  the  Ottoman  Porte  had  scarcely  ti.:uiinated 
when  Suv(jrov  was  ordered  to  meet  the  insurgents.  lie 
settled  the  troubles,  and  soon  restored  perfect  tranquillity  to 
the  empire.  In  1763  he  subjugated  the  Cuban  Tartars  and 
tboM  of  Budaiae,  and  having  forced  them  to  swear  allegiaaee 
to  the  Russiatt  etnwn,  the  enprau  laised  him  to  tbe  ddaf 
oommand.  which  he  held  throughout  the  second  I'urktsh  war, 
which  broke  out  in  1 787.  He  had  now  no  superior  to  bear 
off  the  credit  of  his  actions,  and  could  show  that  his  skill  as 
a  tactician  was  fully  to  equal  his  courage.  8uv6rov  was  well 
aware  of  the  enormous  responsibility  which  now  lay  upon 
him ;  his  measures  therefore  were  extreme,  and  allboui^li 
he  is  accused  of  having  sacrificed  too  manv  lives,  he  cannM 
be  ebaigcd  with  not  exposing  his  own.  it  was  in  this  war 
that  he  first  made  almost  exclusive  use  of  the  bapoel, 
whi  li  ar^erwar  !-  so  much  distinguished  the  Russian  troopt. 
In  liie  baiiU  uf  Kinburn,  in  17H7,  he  ordered  his  regiments 
of  infantry  to  throw  away  their  knapsacks  ami  to  attack  the 
enemy  with  the  bayonet.  Tbe  Turks,  who  occupied  a  pdvi- 
tion  much  stronger  than  he  suspected,  repelled  the  repeated 
attacks  of  (he  Russians ;  Sov6rov  himself  was  wounded,  bis 
cavalry  fled,  and  tbe  Costaeks  retreated  fkom  the  field  of 
battle.  In  this  critical  moment  Sovdros,  ngardloM  of  hti  | 
wound,  mounted  bis  horse,  overtook  h»  flying  boraenen, 
and,  throwing  himself  in  the  midst  of  them,  exclaimed. 
'  Run,  cowards,  and  leave  your  g«»neral  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Turks."  The  effect  was  instantaneous,  and  notwitb>tani];nt; 
tbe  disadvantages  he  had  to  contend  with,  tlio  battle  was 
won.  Nevertheless  his  courage  frequently  led  him  into 
dilBenltiea  which  he  ooaU  have  avoided,  as  at  the  smks  d  i 
Oeiakew  CDeeenber  17. 17S8).  where  he  wotttd  has*  msb 
irretripvnWv  lost,  if  Prince  Repnin  had  not  come  to  hi» 
assistaacu.    The  celebrated  battle  of  Fokshany,  which  took 

Slace  on  the  Isl  of  August,  1789,  between  the  Soraskior 
lehmet  Pasha  and  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  who  commar-d^'d 
a  part  of  the  Russian  army,  was  chiefly  won  through  Su\o- 
rov's  intrepidity,  in  September  of  the  ssme  year  the  Phnce 
of  Coburg:  was  surrounded  by  the  Tnrks;  and  the  RoMtan  ; 
army  stationed  on  tbe  river  Rymnik  was  in  imminent  daa^ 
ger.  8uv6rov  reached  the  spot  with  a  comparatively  SDslI 
lorce  ;  the  armies  met  on  the  22nd  September,  and  the 
Tui  ks  were  completely  defeated.  It  was  for  this  victory  that 
the  emperor  Joseph  II.  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  count  of 
the  empire,  and  Cailierins  to  tbe  dsnity  of  a  Ruuiaa 
count  with  the  naan  of  Rynnlkafci  {U.  he  of  the 
Rymnik). 

The  fbrtress  of  Ismail  had  in  the  eonise  of  ttis  war  sndh 

stood  repeated  attacks  from  the  Russian  armies.  Prioce 
Potemkin  al  last  gave  orders  to  SnvArov  for  its  reduction. 
SuvAiov  was  determined  to  take  the  fortress;  he  promist'l 
bis  soldiers  the  plunder  of  the  place,  and  ordered  them  to 
give  no  quarter.  The  evening  before  tbe  storming,  he  said  to 
his  soldiers :  '  To-morrow  morning,  so  hour  before  daylight. 
I  sitall  rise,  say  my  prayers,  wash  myaalf  and  dress,  aal 
then  crow  like  a  eoek,  and  yoo  wBl  atom  according  to  My 
orders.'  The  signal  was  given,  and  the  army  bcj^n  the  , 
attack.  The  Russians  were  twice  forcer!  t  -  -i^  ■  .rruund 
under  the  overwhelming  flre  of  tht*  1  muiy  .  al  Ust  they 
succeeded  111  sralm;;  ifip  \*a':is  Tlnrty-three  lhou>inti 
Turks  w^ro  killed  or  severely  wounded,  and  ten  thousand 
were  made  prisoners  after  the  slsughter  had  ceased.  Sut^ 
rov's  n-port  to  tbe  empress  on  tins  occasion  is  laeooie 
*  Praise  be  to  God,  and  praise  be  to  you ;  the  (brtnas  il 
taken,  and  I  am  in  iL'  Bight  days  were  required  forbai^ 
ing  tbe  dead.  Suvteov  took  a  borse  to  suFpty  tbe  plaesef 
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)hn  one  he  had  lost  in  the  action,  and  this  was  all  the  share 
he  had  in  the  booty. 

In  1792.  when  peace  was  made  betwueu  Russia  and  the 
Purte  at  Yassy  in  Moldavia  (jMiiary  9),  the  empress  Cathe- 
rine appointed  Suv6n)v  governor-general  of  the  province  of 
V«kalcrino«ldW,  the  Cnmea,  and  the  lately  acquired  pro- 
yimem  founi  lb*  mouth  of  tb«  DaiUf.  KnctMO  «m  Um 
ehisf  town  in  these  datrieta.  and  thm  floTdrov  Mmained 
two  years.  In  1794.  when  the  Poles  revolted,  Suvfirov 
received  the  cummanil  of  the  regiments  destined  to  repress 
the  insurrection.  Hu  ^auud  Miveral  victories  over  ilie 
ii»urfj;ents,  and  the  stonning  of  Pmga.  which  was  takni 
after  a  desperate  fight  of  four  hours  and  which  opened 
to  hiB  the  gBitm  of  Wimw,  on  ihe  9th  of  Novem- 
bor.  reduced  the  Poles  to  obodienoe.  On  tbb  occasion 
CUboiine  made  him  a  field-iuaridial,  and  gave  him  a 
stair  of  eommand  made  of  gohl,  with  a  wreath  of  jewels  in 
till-  foriQ  of  oak  loaves,  tlie  diaPMinda  aloiM  of  vhiebvere 
Vitiuttd  at  fio.OOO  roubles. 

In  1796  Cullierine  died,  but  Suvdrov  did  not  lose  any  of 
his  autboruy.  In  1799  the  emperor  i'aul  gave  hiia  liie 
command  of  the  troops  which  fought  in  Italy  against  the 
Frenoh.  The  RoMian  amies  eombined  with  those  of 
Anslria.  and  SoWlrov  was  appointed  to  th«  ehief  command. 
His  brilliant  vicluri»>3,  a*  those  of  Piaeenza,  Novi,  and 
Alessandria,  and  the  activity  with  wliicli  lie  took  frum  liic 
French  all  ihe  towns  of  Upper  Italy,  procurcl  hiin  the  litlu 
of  Prince*  Ilatiiiski.  In  conseoueiice  uf  a  chaniie  lu  ih«  pUii 
of  operations,  he  crossed  the  Alps  and  Mount  St.  Uuthard. 
in  order  u»  help  Prince  Konakov  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Zurioh.  Tlirough  nismmtaietBent  on  the  part  of  the 
Auatrlans.  Sitv&rar  came  loo  late,  and  Koiaakov  was  de- 
foated  by  M assena,  and  oUiffcd  to  reti«at  over  the  Rhine. 
This  mishap,  as  wull  as  the  want  of  ein'  i;  .  hown  tliu 
Au«tnuii«,  obliged  Siivoiov  to  retreat  ns  l.n  ai  liiu  lake  of 
Constance.  His  objei  t  was  to  jom  the  army  of  Kursakov. 
The  French  generaU  Incd  la  prevent  this  iuuclioii.  Su- 
v6rov  was  surrounded  by  them,  and  entirely  enclosed  in 
the  Tallcjr  ofthe  Rouss.  On  the  38lh  of  Seplember  he  threw 
himself  into  the  valley  of  Sehlaokeii,  and  led  hit  men, one  bjr 
one,  alonf;  a  footpath,  known  only  to  chamois  hunters,  over 
steep  rocks  and  bordered  by  deep  abysses,  into  the  village  of 
Mulden,  where  Kors:ikov'»  troops  were  stationed.  I'lie  ex- 
traordinary behaviour  of  the  Austrian  army  and  the  apathy 
of  the  court  of  Vienna  roused  the  indigoalion  of  Paul,  and 
he  lecalled  his  forces.  The  protestations  of  Suv6rov  were 
in  vaiiwnnd  his  representatMOa  regarding  the  necessity  of 
the  var  boinf  continued  ware  rqected.  Meaawhile  the 
emperor  had  given  orders  for  the  reception  of  the  general' 
is-imo.  Hi'  'va^  to  make  a  triumphal  entry  into  St.  Polers- 
burK.  and  ajcn  tincnts  were  prepared  fur  him  m  ihelinperial 
palace.  Scai  r  U  ji  uv,  r  had  Su\'6rov  arrived  in  Rusi^ia, 
when  a  severe  lUne^a  obliged  him  to  stayat  his oountry-seat 
in  Lithuania.  The  emperor's  own  surgeon  was  dispatched  to 
him.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  the  preparations  for  Suv6rov's 
triumphal  procession  Paul  changod  his  mind;  a  eircum- 
ttanea  io  trifliuR  as  to  be  eosneljr  worth  nentico  with- 
drew the  imperial  fovoor  firom  a  man  to  whom  Russia  was 
nio^l  deeply  indebted.  Suv6ro\  tearnt  in  R  '.hat  he  was 
iti  di^iruice;  iie\ erllieloss  be  continued  joarney  to  St. 
l'<'ter>bur.;,  and  was  received  in  the  hou><f  of  a  niece.  Six- 
teen days  after  bis  arrival  at  Sl  Petersburg,  on  the  i»ih 
of  November,  l%O0,  SuvArov  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Hia  fuimral  was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity,  and 
15.000  of  his  soldiers  aeoompanied  lui  body  to  the  grave. 
The  emperor  Alexander  etaeted  m  St.  Peienbuig^  in  1801, 
a  colossal  statue  of  the  flnt  of  Russian  generals.  8u«6rov 

WU  a:i  I  \  1 1 .1  I]  1  \  ni  U).  Tiiuu^li  thin  and  of  a  Weak 
conslii  uiiun.  lie  iiiiuaUtiitud  bim»eir  ill  guud  health  by  severe 
exercise  and  cold  liatli.s.  He  Kle|>t  on  a  bed  of  straw  or 
hay,  under  a  light  blanket,  and  his  food  was  the  same  as 
that  of  his  soldiers.  Cliange  in  his  fortune  did  not  induce 
him  to  diange  his  diet.  Hie  wardrobe  oonsisled  merely  of 
his  iMiilbrm  and  a  ^oevskin.  Owing  to  this  temperate 
mode  of  life,  he  preserved  nis  youthful  vigour  even  in  bis  old 
»f^.  He  was  very  strict  in  performing  all  tlw  duties  of  the 
Ri. -si  jh  church,  and  compelled  all  who  were  under  his 
cummund  to  observe  thetn  with  the  same  hlrictncss :  on 
feasts  and  Sundays  he  used  to  read  to  ih^tii  from  religious 
books.  He  never  gave  the  signal  for  a  battle  without 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  kissing  the  image  of  St. 
NuimlM.  He  waa  equaUy  firm  iu  his  roulves  and  itue  to  ■ 
P.C  N«.14«8. 


his  i  romises:  and  his  quickness  of  decision  showed  itsc!fir. 
the  short  and  lacunic  style  of  his  orders.  A  studied  conji»©» 
ness  was  likewise  observable  in  his  conversation,  where,  as 
well  as  in  his  writings,  he  frequently  used  rhyme.  His 
rough  and  uncouth  manners  made  bim  the  AiVourite  of  hia 
soldiers,  for  whom  he  had  peculiar  tefos  of  endearment. 
Although  housed  to  sa^  that  the  whole  of  his  tactics  con- 
sisted in  the  two  matiic  words,  S/wpuy  i  bty/  ('  Advance 
and  strike!')  be  showed  in  the  course  of  bis  eareer  great 
;  skill  in  the  higher  partii  of  the  art  of  war.  He  was  avctsic 
i  to  all  petty  re^ulatioriH  with  re;^ard  to  dns*  and  the  like. 
His  w^ll-known  remark  upon  Paul's  introducing  pigtails 
.ind  curls,  that  curls  would  not  aoita  for  guns,  nor  qumies 
for  lances»  might  have  been  dangoroua  to  him  had  it  coma 
to  the  cam  of  the  emperor.  That  he  might  be  more  rarefhl 
in  his  expressions  and  composed  in  his  behaviour,  1i<:  ^'sve 
orders  to  his  adjutants  to  check  any  rising  pasisiGu  by  re- 
ttiiiidiny  him  of  the  orders  of  fiubl-marsiial  Suv6rov ;  and 
he  always  obeyed.  Once  ite  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to 
strike  a  sul'iier:  the  adjutant  came  up  to  him  and  said. 
'  Field-mar^hal  Suvorov  has  ordered  that  no  one  should  be 
overcome  by  anger.'  *  Did  ho  say  so  ?'  said  Suv6rov ; 
'  well,  we  must  obey.'  Courage,  delamiaatioii,  and  quick* 
new  in  executing  his  plans,  were  qualities  in  whidiSuvfltov 
baa  scarcely  ever  had  an  eqn.il.  Tie  has  been  accused  of 
cruelty  and  blatned  for  want  of  deliberation:  nevertheless 
lie  is  one  i  f  i  n  Tew  generals  who  never  lost  a  battle. 

(Antlnn>».  i  trswh  einer  Kriegigetchichle  tLit  Gra/en 
Suvftror,  3  vols.,  Goiha,  1796-1799  tthis  work  has  been 
translated  into  English,  and  miblisbed  under  the  tillc^ 
Hiatnry  of  the  Campaign*  ^  CmtRt  MtXatider  Suuorm 
Rymmktkit  2  vols.,  Loadoo,  1799)  {  Geo.  von  Fuclu,  Jbnee* 
dotes  of  the  Life  q/*  Counf  Smtwm,  Leipi.,  1829;  Fr.  von 
Smitt,  Sm  ontw's  Life  and  Carn/  ai^ns.  2  vols..  Vilna,  1833. 
The  correspondence  of  Siivorov  liii»  been  published  by  Ser- 
gius  Glinl.il  )  !  -  vols..  Moskow,  l»Ki.) 

His  son  General  Ar<  adius  Alexaiuirovich  Suv6rov  was 
drowned  in  the  Rymnik.  in  1820 ;  and  his  nephew  Prince 
Sergius  Suv6rov,  a  man  of  remarkable  ulenis,  has  lately 
been  appointed  commanding  allear  in  the  Circsmian  war. 
Having  reeeived  a  foreign  edoeatkm,  he  does  not  speak 
Russian,  a  circumstance  much  to  be  lamented  in  the  only 
descendant  oi"  tlie  great  Suv6rov. 

SUZOOS,  a  nation  of  Western  Africa,  whose  territory 
extends  north  westward  from  the  neighbourbuod  of  the 
river  Kissee,  beyond  the  Rio  Pongas,  and  nearly  as  far  as 
the  Rio  Nunez,  or  from  'J"  JS'  to  IU°  40'  N.  lat..  and  m  the 
widest  pait  from  ig"  16'  to  13"  36'  8.  long.  The  Sutooa 
have  another  oouatrf,  their  native  seat,  mom  iaiaad.  bafond 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  Kissee  and  Scarcies.  probably  aa 
large  as  this,  but  which  is  less  known  and  the  limits  leu 
determined,  and  the  inhabitantK  of  which  are  distini(uished 
us  Bcnna  Sutooii.    The  two  ternturie>i  might  have  been  de 
scribed  as  one  before  the  continuity  w.is  broken  by  a  tribe 
of  Manduigoes,  who  drove  out  ibe  Susoos  and  established 
themselves  upon  the  rivers  Kisaee  and  Berreria.   Of  the 
tract  first  indicated  the  Suiooa  dispomaued  a  nation  oalled 
the  Bagues.  who  were  once  masters  of  the  whole  of  the  Rio 
Pong.ts  and  of  the  country  between  that  river  and  the  Rio 
Nuuex,  u.s  well  us  of  a  considerable  line  of  sea-coast  extend- 
ing from  tile  Hio  Nunez  southward  to  the  river  De[:jl  la, 
opposite  ilie  isles  de  Lo».   They  have  still  a  few  villages 
among  the  Suzoos,  but  are  chietly  confined  to  the  coast  and 
to  the  islands,  upon  the  largest  of  whieh  (Tamara)  they  have 
planutions  and  villager.    I  he  S>iioo  capital  is  Ksnofiesb 
upon  the  river  Poogiaa.  Xbe  Suaooa  aw  under  a  ehiaf  or 
king,  but  all  matters  of  much  importance  are  debated  and 
concluded  in  thepalaver.  or  national  council,  who-.c  ilecisions 
are  however  inoperative  if  the  kinn  vaiiiLuitli  h-a,  consent. 
In  critical  time^  exlruorditiary  palavers  are  held,  attended 
somrtimes  by  as  many  as  3UUU  or  4UUIi  men.  Three-fourths 
of  the  people  are  slaves  to  the  other  fourth  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  tbete  ts  a  marked  dtftueoce,  not  only  w  oarnsga^  but  ill 
person,  between  the  flue  and  the  aorvileitces.  The  Suiooa 
generally  are  of  inibfior  panonal  appearance  to  their  neigh- 
bours the  Bai^oM,  Bulloms,  and  Timannoes :  there  is  more 
of  a  M'li  iw  hue  iti  the  f  imj  lr  xion,  the  lips  are  more  thick, 
ana  iliu  nose  flatter.     Like  them,  they  shave  until  the 
beard  turns  grey  witli  age,  and  then  let  it     u  .v.   i  Iji  i.  f  ujd 
and  habits  of  life  are  the  same  as  those  vl  '.Ik    ih  r  ya^Au 
negroes  of  tliis  quarter.    All  af  tfiem  are  i > ^ i  1    i  •^yiniuu.a 
liquon,  hui  the  Suiooa  hnve  a  paouliar  drink,  wluob  tbey 
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u»c  M  heer,  and  which  they  prefar  to  patm-wme.  It  it 
tolerably  paUlahlo,  ami  i'^  obtained  by  ibe  fermentation  of 
the  a^he^ul  a  plant  caUol  Yin-yine;  infused  in  water.  The 
popolaiion  of  tiic  Suzon  towns  ranges  from  1000  to  3000: 
they  are  cororaonly  surroundo<l  by  a  loftj  palisade  of  bam- 
boo«,  or  by  a  wall  of  tun-dnttd  bricks  pfowelad  bf  ft  ■taping 
thuoh  from  iIm  ratna.  "Ike  Smooa  ai«  mostly  psfans. 
•Illwiifrh  MohamoMiluibm  btt  been  ntking  pmpresa 
amnne  (hem.  ihrough  the  example  and  exeitiun!«  of  (he 
Munduigoes.  They  however  pay  ■  kind  of  worship  to  a  gud, 
niid  never  undortnko  an  affair  of  imporiRi  oi'  '.viihoi,;  -a.  ii- 
(icing  10  him  a  bullork,  with  which  a  feaitt  aricrwanis  tnade. 
While  ihey  deem  a  colour  agreeable  to  their  god ;  and  they 
are  said  to  pray,  for  that  raMon,  with  a  whiia  f0w\  or  a  ahaet 
of  white  paper  in  their  band.  AtMng  tbem  it  •  secret 
■DBiiMy  called  Snno,  the  members  of  wh&  bave  a  languaire 
of  their  own,  and  are  marked  by  ineisiona  (rhielly  abd«>> 
miii  iii  ill  a  peculiar  manner.  The  novi<  .  s  In.- for  a  year 
apart  m  the  woods,  where  none  but  the  imHiiitd  dare  in- 
trude. The  Siizoo  laiiguai^e  to  lh«  ear  llie  mo'^t  iL'n  i  - 
able  of  the  African  dialects,  approaching  in  softneas  to  the 
ItditD.  It  is  not  only  spoken  throitglioat  t  Moaidmblo 
<Me*  noar  ibt  «wt,  bnt  ia  «laa  tha  UngoM*  «f  the  dtmii- 
«ve  diftiiel  called  JaHoalMdoo.  and  ia  mdentoed  W  grMt 
numbers  of  the  Foulohs,  Mandingoes.  Bulloms.  and  Timan- 
nees.  Tlie  ehorch  missionaries  have  composed  a  grammar 
and  rending  letsoos  in  this  lan^ua^je,  and  IM  Qoi|Wi  sf  SL 
Matthew  ha^  been  translated  uiio  it. 

(Matthews's  Voyage  to  the  River  Sierra  Leone;  Win- 
terbottom's  Account  qf  the  Native  j^fricMU  in  the  Neigh' 
bmtrhood  of  Sierra  Leone ;  M'Lachlan's  TraveU  CUM  tkt 
JBagoe  mtd  Smm  OmHtrieg;  JliWanwy  R«gi«t«r,} 

fVENDBORO.  tWww.) 

SWABI.\.  [SvABiA.] 

SWAFFHAM.    [ISorpoi.k  ] 

8W.-\L^-0\VS,  I lirjudtnitUr,  a  family  of  !n*e-ctiforot!« 
l«  rd»,  in  which  the  powers  of  flight  are  very  highly  dcTC- 
leped,  hot  which  have  the  feet  comparatirely  weak. 

Balon  plaeed  the  Swallows  at  the  «id  of  bia  birds,  imme> 
dmialy  Mlewiag  hia  Petit  Mouektt  at  JfoAiMK  de  Hagt^ 
which  ia  engraven  with  •  Ity  ia  ill  month.  Brtsson 
armngea  the  Swallow,  together  with  tlie  Ooat-tucker.  in 
his  eighth  order,  c  n  M  rg  of  birds  v'.Ii  h  Im  e  the  bill 
very  small,  comprr-'^iL'l  lionzonlally  at  its  btt-w,  iind  hooked 
at  iU  end,  itn  n;  i  ti:re  being  larger  than  the  head.  This 
order  stands  between  thai  containing  Vpupa  and  Promeropt 
nnd  that  eontaininK  Tangara  and  the  Finches. 

Tba  gmnmHintmh  ia  plaeed,  in  the  twelfth  edition  of  the 
SfftttPto  IttbtteSt  llolweeu  Cspnunigut  and  Ptpn,  In  the 
second  division  of  the  I\u»ere»,  via.  Currirotlref,  Mandi- 
M.  ntperior.  apiee  incttrvata.  In  Lathoni  s  method  it  al»o 
ippears  in  the  ^wcond  sertion  of  the  Bttterr*.  which  is  cha- 
racteri«*ed  much  in  the  same  way.  In  I-iicy^pMc's  arrango- 
ntent,  Hnitndo  and  Cirfirimuf'jm  foiin  his  third  order  of 
birdi*  (Ui  subrlais  and  Ist  subdivision)  with  Bee  trie  court, 
atanding  between  the  antecedent  order,  eoBaisting  of  those 
whh  tbe  Bee  droit  tt  mtnu  (the  last  genus  of  wbieh  ia 
M<lkieiB^  mrA  fho  amoaeding  one,  comprising  brrdo  with 

Pfr  nrqnc,  the  first  tjenus  of  which  is  Gl<mci>pit.  M.  Du- 
merii  arranges  llie  Swallow-i  in  his  sixth  family  {Planirf'Ji- 
tree  or  Omalnramjhf.^'t  of  the  Pagfres.  Meyer's  Chefidones 
(his  sixth  or<ler)  consist  of  flirundo,  Cijpteltts,  and  Capri' 
mulgtu.  The  same  genera  appear  in  IlUger's  method  as 
his  fatnily  Biantet,  the  last  of  his  aiAn  Amlndatortt.  In 
Covief^a  aysiem  the  Swatlowa  and  GoMaoeken.  iaeluding 
J^)dargm$.  form  bis  Ikmily  FSetirottret.  which  stands  be- 
tween the  Dentfrmtrte  and  Conirotlret.  M.  Vieillot's  CAe- 
'id'ms  are  placed  between  his  Hucdvoret  and  hn  Afyotheren, 
in  Ins  second  tribe  Mnr*(v/<ir/y/»).  M  TemminckV  eiefhth 
order,  embracing  the  Swallows  and  Goatsuckers,  atand.s  be- 
tween tbe  orders  consisting  of  the  KinKflsbers  md  the 
Pigeons.  In  M.  Lntreille's  method  the  flrst  gefliM  of  tlw 
flrat  famHr  iLatinmtrM)  of  hia  leanid  oidter  (AMMrwHtt) 
eontaina  Ae  Gontsneltera  and  Shrallowi. 

Mr.  Vigors  Hiatea  that  the  families  which  compos*?  the 
flrst  tribe  iPluiroitresy  of  his  iiecond  order  (fn»e»»nrfi)  are 
tliNtinunished  from  those  of  all  the  other,  except  the  Teniti- 
r'>ttrrx.  by  their  habit  of  feeding  on  ilie  wmj;.  From  the 
latter,  or  the  Suctorial  Birds,  which  meet  them  atone  of  the 
extremes  of  the  tribe,  and  of  which  the  ty{tiral  families  feed 
also  on  tbe  wing,  the^  are  distinguished,  he  observes,  by 
their  animal  tenA^  which  they  tutM  by  their  billa  or  in  the 


gape  of  their  months ;  while  tbe  Temar^trtt  live  chiefly 
upon  vegetable  juices,  which  they  extract  with  their  tongue. 
'The  Fi*Mirottre*,'  uavs  Mr.  Vigors  in  continuation,  'de- 
(>ending  so  mut  h  uu  tho  ]iawers  of  their  wings,  e.xhibit  a 
proportional  deficiency  in  the  strength  of  their  iegs.  Tbeso 
members  are  not  only  shorter  and  weaker  than  in  the  other 
Perehere  (the  typioal  famiHeeor  the  ThmMToafrae  hemmun 
being  excepted,  wbieh  eorraapond  with  thorn  In  this  porti- 
oular  also),  but  they  have  their  external  toei*  in  general  to 
such  a  dci^ree  united  with  the  internal,  for  the  most  part  as 
tar  as  t  i  i  m-  Kccur  ii  jmalanx,  that  they  are  deprived  of  the 
free  play  ul  lite  jotiit ;  and  tbe  bird  is  thus  rendered  nearly 
incapable  of  vimiii(  its  legs  in  walking,  or  for  any  pnrposo 
beaioaa  that  of  mere  perching.  But  even  in  ibia  partleBi«r 
n  gnrafof  tbe  typical  family  appears  de6cient;  Ibt  the  tMi 
ot  ibvMina  C^fpmlm  hoinf  nil  placed  io  ftent^  son  t» 
asaiat  the  hird  enlf  In  eoaponding  itself,  wher*  ether  Wrdt 
would  {lereh.  .MI  tbe  families  of  the  tril>e  n  >-  ncnn  onillA 
by  a  slnkinc;  conformity  in  ihesr  mode  of  nulificaiion.  They 
ilc'.iat*'  (risin  ilif  Tii;int<ers  uf  ihe  PercherM  in  general  iii 
formmi];  their  nests  on  the  ground  :  or  if,  like  some  of  tbo 
Hirun^nidte,  they  choose  elevated  situations  for  that  pvr* 
pose,  tbqr  bnild  up  the  exterior  of  their  noMa  with  aenh  c«« 
men  ted  into  n  aalid  substance,  nod  tbna  p  weer  i  o  n  einiilnrity 
in  their  construction  to  those  nests  which  are  actnally  Ibrmed 
on  the  ground.  Tbe  two  typical  groups  of  this  tribe  may  be 
observed  to  be  separated  from  the  oiher  three  by  tbe  short* 
nesa  of  their  bills  and  the  wider  gape  of  the  moeth.  Their 
mo<le  of  sei/ing  their  prey  is  conformable  to  these  eha» 
racters:  tbejr  rec«ve  it  ia  fall  flight  into  tbe  cavity  of  their 
aonihik  which  nmnhio^  Ihr  tknl  pnrpose,  and  v>bore  a 
viieiMM  mradmiM  wilbiD,  tad  •  atreng  reticulated  fimeo  of 
iiiirfanr  on  the  otterior,  amlai  In  aecnring  the  *ietim : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  longer-billed  families  cat.  li 
their  food  by  tlieir  hills.  Tbe  series  of  succession  in  the 
trifle  ^.^f.  itlatciJ       MbWt.  tho  ttpkol  tesiUM  bomg 

plaeed  in  the  centre 

'  JferoprVlcr. 
Hirundtnidm. 
CaprimvJgidm 

Todidtf. 
Httieyonidif' 

After  Blinding;  tu  tlir  anproxitnation  between  the  Meri- 
pideB  and  HirundinuUt,  Mr.  Vigors  noticea  the  unton  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  Cjyriamilfiihi.  (Nioav  iiUUi>  vgi 

xri..  p.  224.] 

M.  Laireille  makee  the  LaHrmtfm  tbe  first  family  of  hii 
second  order  ti^iinnwMff) ;  and  thn  fliat  difiiien  of  tbo 
family  eompriaoB  tho  Oootaaekeia  mid  tho  Swriltowa  In 

tbe  method  proposed  by  M.  de  Blainvitlc  in  1915  and  1821. 
and  developed  by  M.  Lberminter  in  \b'l7,  the  MurtinH* 
(Cypeeiut,  \\\.)  form  the  seventh  family  and  the  Lnsotilf- 
ventt  (Caphmui^us.  Linn.)  tho  cii^hth  of  the  first  sub- 
cbsa  (Normal  Huds).  the  sixth  being  the  Colihrit  (7>o- 
ehilua.  Linn.),  and  tbe  ninth  tbe  Cu^owa  (CWmAm; 
Linn.). 

Mr.  Swainaen,  aa  wo  h«M  aoaii  [CUMUMMitta.  «oL  «n, 
p.  fit),  emeve  Hw  fluBRf  of  BttmUnkUe,  whwb,  Kve^ 

serves,  present  many  singular  variations  of  structure  ftmiinfi; 
themselves,  by  the  fialastian  Surift.  In  the  true  Swidii 
(Cypi^elus),  the  hind-tw,  iu.-  roni.ick^.  is  -n  [iLifci;  iL.u  it 
can  be  broogbt  nearly  forwani,  una  all  lour  are  armed  with 
very  strong  crooked  claws,  giving  to  tue  bird  such  a  firm 
grasp  that  it  osn  anslaiii  itaelf  by  tbe  atdo  of  perpendicular 
rocks  or  bnildinga  with  tho  gmlaal  teHity.  'Otben.* 
savs  Mr.  Swaimon  in  contimranon.  'wMi  hna  lehnot  fcet 
iChatura,  Stev.  fSieph.)). are  wuipeinated  IbrthedeCcleflpf 
by  being  fun  i'i'  I  wr.h  a  very  sfilT  and  pointed  tail,  which 
serves  as  an  aiUliUuiwl  suppwr,  when  resting  in  sue h  situa- 
tions. In  the  long-winged  Swifts  of  India  { MacT'/ptrrt/x. 
Sw.)  all  these  characters  are  modified,  and  we  m:ii  the 
Swiila  ehangod  almost  into  the  Swallowa.  Tbe  two  typical 
gronpe  oTtlw  FiteiroitrM  «ro  thaa  mitod.  and  both  moy  be 
ehanteferiied  by  a  very  ahotf  hill.  Tbe  ihird  group,  as 
uTOal,  eontairis  three  others,  all  exhihitrng.  mwre  or  lesa,  • 
similar  economy,  but  having  the  btU  eonsiderably  more 
lengthened.' 

Thn  genera  oomprised  in  the  fbmtly  by  Mr.  8«ain«on  are 
Cypgrlwt  (with  the  sobgaiMtn  C^pafMi.  Jliaii>a]^ar|Mi>  md 
Cheetura)  and  ffirundo. 

Tbe  Prince  of  Canino  anwigtis  the  Hinmdinidtp  as  the 
aaeond  flmilf  of  the  Buttm,  and  In  tbo  fliat  aaoiiaw  «f 
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a.  CyjmUfut. 
Geaon.—Cfptelui,  111;  C/uttura,  8w. 

b.Hirvmdimm. 

CbnMmt— iVnyrne.  Boie ;  CheHdon,  Boit;  Cotyle,  Bo\e  ; 
mad  BSrundo,  Linn.  (Cecropii,  Boie).  The  family  stancb 
between  the  CiiprimulgtdtB  and  the  Ampelidee. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  divides  the  Fittirottr^t  into  two  sub- 
tribee:— 1.  Fistirottret  noetumtg,  consisting  of  the  familv 
CaprimuigiiUB,  with  iu  BubfamdiM;  and,  i.  Fiamrot&e'a 
mniA  tbe  first  family  of  which  1M  MAftrib*  »  Hinmdi- 
W'rf^  wUh  ihe  ibllewiiig  subfamilies 

1.  Cypselina. 

Genera:— Cypte^M.  lU.  (i4ptM,  Soop.;  Mieroptu,W. 
and  Mey. ;  Htrtmdo,  L.).  Macropteryx.  Sw.  (Macropterus, 
8«.),  H*miproeru$,  HiiKh.,  Acanthulit,  Boie  (CA<7<uru, 
Sieiph. ;  AnMdbb       OatfoeafML  6. 0.  Oi^  (ifirMwfo, 

2.  Hirundininai. 

G«oer»i— mPHadbii  I«  (GMraiM;  Boie).  iVtunM;  Boie 
CA'mwia,  Om.)  dttfOt,  Boie  (lUiflidlft,  L.X  CSbfidbn. 
Beie(JiSiMhViem.V 

BmtorBAN  SwALLOwa. 

Tbe  Baropeaa  iMeieaof  thia  Amity  ara  iIm  Susift  (Cvp- 
athu  Aput,  Q^pweilw  Mmrarfiif.  Temoi.);  the  fFhUe-Mlied 

or  Gr«i/  Gibraltar  Swijl  (Cyptelus  Melba,  Cypielut  Al- 
ptnut.  Terom.) ;  the  Rnck-hfartin  {Hirundo  rupestris) ; 
tliL-  Riifiiif  Sirallow  (Hirundo  rufula,  Teintn.) :  itu-  Chim- 
ney  Steailow  (Hirundo  rustiea.  Linn  )  ;  the  Martin  (Hi- 
rundo urbiea.  Linn.);  and  the  Sand-Martin  (Hirundo 
riparia.  Linn.)-  Of  these  the  Aral  and  tbe  three  last  are 
British  (summer  visitors);  and  of  the  seoond,  tbraa  spe- 
ctiaeoa  hawe  beea  kiUtt,  aad  eae  ibimd  dead  ia  Brilaio. 
(Yarrell.) 

Cyptltu. — Tarsus  thickly  feathered.  AH  the  four  toes 
directed  forwards ;  the  two  middle  equal.  The  hallus,  or 
inner  toe^  shartat  than  theealariw,  Ibil  Ibikei  er  


H««l  aiul  ItMt  arCommeo  Bwitl.  (Sir.) 

Belon  considers  this  to  be  the  'Anec  (Aptuii  and 
rv^riXXoc,  or  o'rif'iXoc  iCypteilut,  CypntlUi  (rf  Alialotle 
(Hitt.  Anim.,  w.  30);  and  indeed  Aristotle  atatea  that 
It  would  bti  difficult  to  distinguish  theso  Svoht  or 
KvJ'iXXot  frum  Swallows  (x»^<^ovi<:"i,  it"  it  were  not  llint  the 
former  have  the  log  cuvervd  with  feathers  (laauav).  M. 
Camui  however  thinks  that  those  zoologists  who  are  of 
opinion  that  Aristotle  bad  here  the  Swifts  in  view  arc 
wnmgi  Ibr  the  latter  aara  (he.  cit.)  that  the  birds  thus  de- 
aigiiatad  by  bin  made  tonff  neila  of  nsud.  with  only  jiut 
room  enonwh  to  enier.  which.  IC  Oamoa  twoarka,  Swifia  do 
not.  but  House-martins  do ;  aad  theielbra  be  thinka  die 
birds  last  named  are  meant. 

The  Common  Swift,  winch  usually  comes  to  this  country 
ftom  Afirica  early  in  May,  and  leaves  us  e^enerally  by  the 
middle  of  August,  is  the  Moutardier,  Martelet,  Martinet 
rnkt  eu  €lrmd  MarlM  of  the  Freneh ;  AmmAum,  Hint, 
and  Dordbno  of  tbe  ItaHane:  Rtng-MMUa  of  the  Swedes ; 
Tkurm  S/'htra/b«  of  the  Germans;  €Ktr  ]^09bi»  of  the 
Netherlanders ;  Serfteh,  Screech  Martin,  Deviling, 
Srrfumer,  and  Stack  Martin  nf  \\\c  country-people  in 
%ariuii-i  parts  of  Britain ;  and  Martin  du  of  the  antient 
British 

*Thiaspeeiaak'  aay*  Pennant, '  is  the  largest  of  our  Swal- 
lovt;  bnt  tbe  vaisnt  ia  most  disproportionateljr  imall  to  its 
extent  of  wingi  tbe  former  being  scarcely  one  oonei^  the 
latter  eighteen  faldiea;  the  length  near  eight  iBebea.  The 
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feet  of  this  bird  are  no  small.  <hat  the  action  of  walking  and 
risins^  from  the  Rruuiul  is  exlremely  dilfirult ;  so  that  nature 
hath  made  it  full  amends  by  furnishing  it  with  ample  meane 
for  an  ea.>iy  and  continual  flight.  It  la  more  uii  the  wing 
than  any  other  Swallowa;  ita  lligbt  Mora  rapid,  and  thai 
attended  wifh  a  ehrill  eereem.  It  ram  by  clinging  sgainst 
some  wall  or  other  apt  body,  from  whence  Klein  styles  this 
species  Hirundo  muraria.  1:  breeds  under  the  eaves  of 
houses,  in  steeples,  and  other  lofty  buildings ;  loakea  its 
next  of  (Trasses  and  feathers,  and  lays  only  two  eggs,  of  a 
while  colour.  Il  is  entirely  of  a  glossy  dark  sooty  colour, 
only  the  chin  is  marked  with  a  white  apoL  Tbe  &biiloaa 
history  of  the  Manucodiaitt,  or  Bird  iff  ^fodite,  is  in  the 
hiato^  of  this  spedea  in  great  neeaute  verified.  It  waa 
beNevcd  to  have  no  feet,  to  live  upon  the  eeteitial  dew,  lo 
float  ju  rju  tuiilly  on  the  Indian  air,  and  to  perform  all  ita 
fund  lulls  in  ibai  clement.  The  Swifl  actually  performs 
what  has  been  in  tlicM-  eiili(^liiL-iie<l  times  di>|irovi-d  of  the 
former;  except  the  ^rnull  lime  it  lakes  in  sleeping,  and 
what  it  devotes  to  incubation,  every  other  action  is  dune  on 
the  win^.  The  materials  of  its  nest  it  collects  either  as  they 
are  carried  about  by  the  winds,  or  picks  them  up  from  the 
aurfcce  in  ita  aweafjiiig  flight.  Ita  fwd  ia  itndraiably  the 
inseeta  that  fill  the  abr.  Its  drnk  is  taken  hi  tranaient  sips 
from  thu  water's  surface.  Even  its  amorous  rites  ore  per- 
formed oil  high.  Few  persons  who  have  attended  to  them 
in  n  line  summer's  morning  but  iinisi  liave  seen  iliem  make 
their  aerial  course  at  a  great  height,  encircling  a  certain 
apace  with  an  easy  steady  motion.  On  a  sudden  they  fall 
into  each  other'a  embraces,  then  drop  precipitately  with  a 
loud  shriek  Itar  immbera  of  yards.  TImm  biida  and  awat 
lows  are  inveterate  enemies  to  hawka.  The  moment  one 
appears,  they  attack  him  immediately :  the  swifts  soon  do* 
sist :  but  the  liwallows  pursue  and  persecute  those  npioioua 
biids  till  they  luive  entirely  driven  them  away." 

Temminck  states  that  the  Swift  lays  thiee  or  four  pure 
white  OKfcs.  Mr.  Yarrell  (Brituh  Birdsi  remarks  that  in 
vriody  daya  the  bird  will  remain  fur  hours  in  ita  retieet 
motionlea  and  in  the  darlt.  *  How  great,'  aava  that  |inm> 
tieal  omitbologiat, '  is  the  eontrait  when  on  other  oeeasiona 
it  is  aeen  darting  rapidly  or  wheeling  in  circles,  and  ^crcam^ 
tng  aloud,  while  in  pursuit  of  its  insect  food;  at  one  iiiae 
sailing  \\\\h  ea!»c  and  pleasure  at  an  elevation  where  the  bird 
is  searcely  perceivable,  and  at  another  ini-vsing  the  angle  of  a 
building,  as  has  been  observed,  with  the  almost  inoon* 
oeivable  swiftness  of  a  meteor.  Great  power  of  viaioD  aeema 
indispeuable  both  to  enable  tbe  bird  to  obtain  italbed  as 
wellaa  toeoaim  ita  aalb^ wder andt  rapid  movements; 
nor  it  even  thia  power  nlwaia  adBdent  to  guard  it  against 

accident ;  a  Swift  on  eager  Wing  was  seen  in  its  liight  to  be 
carried  agaiuat  u  wall;  it  was  picked  up  stunned,  and  died 
almost  immediately  in  the  hana  of  the  observer.' 

In  White  {Seiborne).  to  whom  I'ennant  owed,  as  he  ac- 
knowledges, much  that  he  has  written  of  the  Swifi  and 
other  Uirundinidte,  and  in  tbe  author  last  quoted,  will  be 
found  manv  highly  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the 
habits  of  the  Swift,  especially  with  regard  to  tbe  atructure 
of  the  nest,  its  constant  use  (by  the  same  birds,  as  has  been 
proved  in  some  instances)  for  years  in  succession,  and  tl.c 
treatment  of  the  young  by  the  parents  under  certain  i  ir 
cumstances.  Mr.  Salmon  has  verifled  the  fact  of  llicir 
producing  three,  and  sometimes  even  four  eggjs, tiiougb  two 
appear  to  be  theoidiDary  number. 

The  old  quatrain,  in  tbe  PaitraiU  d'QmMM^  auM  «n 
tbe  oimlitiea  of  tbe  Swift  tbua:— 


*  Ls  HsirissllHheaMse  Bsal  liaMb 

■MkwISlWiMBMVSlWlVlMet  • 

Mris  aw  la  lamSM  Miar  iriMsr 
Oir  f  eilMk,  nr  |Ms  wMIe  a*wt.* 

The  bird  ap|>oars  to  spread  over  Europe  in  tbe  summer 
and  breedini^  sea-soii.  llu-y  visit  Lapland,  Norway.  Den 
mark,  and  S^vedun  ;  in  wliicli  last  comury  Professor  Nillson 
slates  that  il  makea  its  nest  in  hollows  of  trees  m  tbe  weedk 
Its  eastward  range  appears  to  be  as  far  as  the  moualnbl* 
lake  BaikaL  At  Erxerom  it  haa  been  observed  in  au»* 
here  ftom  May  till  SeptembeB.  Mr.  YaneU  atatea  that  be 
has  never  seen  this  species  in  any  collection  brought  from 
India.  It  has  been  noted  at  Madeira.  MoQla4;u  extends 
its  southward  range  in  Africa  as  far  as  the  Cape :  Ten- 
minck  limits  il  to  the  tropics.  In  our  own  country  it  has 
been  remarked  that  Swifts  are  less  plentiful  with  u»  than 
(JmV  ftcMslf  VN»>  Wa  eaaaai  elaae  o«i  aoiiae  ol  tba 
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European  speciM  without  wai9  aeeooat  of  tb*  Martm  or 
Home^Manm  Ubnmio  uriNw) 

'Ce  Bvtlact  IWU  Mi  fume  ipheriqM 
floo  iimI  ti  fan,  qu'  iBfawiDW  ni  At  alMXa 
JtoTiMadkiHj^MB  >«Wl|ll>MIII 

This  Bummary  in  the  Portrailt  d'Oyseaux  is  very  cha- 
racterittic.  but  the  modu$  aptraiidi  ot  tbe  architect  ia  to 
■dmirably  given  by  White,  tut  M  Apdbgf  b  MOOMMJ  Ibr 
iottodueing  his  dMoriptton. 

*  A  tuw  houae-martina,*  aajra  Whit^.  '  begin  to  appear 
about  the  )6th  of  April ;  usually  aome  few  days  later  than 
the  swallow.  For  some  time  after  they  appear  the  hirun- 
diruit  in  general  pay  no  aitenlion  to  the  busitiesH  of  nidi- 
flcation,  but  play  and  sport  about,  cither  to  rucruil  from 
the  fatigue  of  their  journey,  if  they  do  migrate  at  all,  or  el»e 
that  their  blood  may  recover  its  true  tone  and  texture  after 
it  has  been  lo  long  benumbed  by  the  severities  of  winter. 
AbotU  Ib6  middto  of  May,  if  Iba  WMUhar  Iw  flo«,  th«  mar- 
tin begins  to  think  in  earnvst  of  providing  a  nanaion  Ibr  its 
fhntly.  Tlic  crust  or  shell  of  tliis  nest  set-ms  to  be  fdrmcii 
of  Curl)  ilirt  ur  loam  as  come*  most  readily  to  liaiui,  ami 
tempered  ami  wrought  luge i  her  \»  i ill  lillle  liils  ot  briikcn 
straws  to  render  it  tough  and  tenacious.  this  bird  uAcn 
tudds  against  a  perpendicular  wall  without  any  projecting 
lodge  under,  it  requirea  ita  utmoat  efforts  to  get  the  first 
/bundarion  flrmly  llxed,  ao  that  it  may  aafely  carry  tbe  super- 
atructure.  On  tbia  occasion  the  bird  not  only  clings  with 
its  claws,  hut  partly  supports  itself  by  strongly  inclining  itii 
tail  a;^auist  the  wall,  making  that  a  fulcrum;  and  ihu« 
steadied.  It  work.s  and  pluHiers  the  materials  into  the  face  ul' 
the  brick  or  stone.  Hut  then,  tliiit  this  work  :nuy  not, 
while  it  is  soft  and  green,  pull  itself  down  by  itt  own  weight, 
the  pfDvidentarehitect  has  prudence  and  forbearance  enough 
not  to  advanea  her  work  too  fast ;  but  by  building  only  in 
lb*  morning,  and  by  dedicating  the  rest  of  the  day  to  food 
and  amusement,  eives  it  sufficient  time  to  dry  and  harden. 
About  half  an  incn  seems  to  be  a  auffieient  layer  for  a  day. 
Thus  cart  ful  workmen  when  they  build  mttd-«alls(inforined 
at  first  perhaps  by  ihii  little  bird)  raiivebut  a  moderate  layer 
at  a  time,  and  ilu-ii  dL-sist ;  lest  the  work  should  become  top- 
heaty.and  ao  be  ruined  by  its  own  weight.  By  tbiy  method 
in  abottt  tan  or  turdva  dap  is  formed  an  hemia|»bacfe  Mat. 
with  a  naall  apartore  towarda  tbe  top,  strong,  eompaet,  and 
want,  and  parfbctly  fitted  (br  all  the  purposes  Ibr  whidi  it 
waaintended.  These  induiitriuus  artificers  are  at  their  labours 
in  the  long  days  before  four  in  the  morning :  when  they  fix 
their  matenuls,  thcv  pla>ter  them  on  with  their  chins,  mov- 
ing their  heads  with  a  quick  vibi-atory  motion.  It  has  been 
observed  that  martins  usually  build  to  a  north-east  or  north- 
eest  aspect,  that  the  heat  of  tbe  sun  may  not  crack  and 
destroy  their  nests:  but  inatances  are  also  remembered 
wbara  they  brad  for  many  years  in  a  hot  atifled  inB^ard 
againat  a  wall  Ibcing  to  tlw  aouth.  Birds  in  geiteraf  are 
wise  in  their  choice  of  situation  ;  but  in  this  iieiglibuurhimd 
every  summer  i*  seen  a  strong  proof  to  the  eon; i.uy  at  a 
lurase  wiihoiit  caves  in  an  expose<l  disii;rt,  uliurc  ."-ome 
martins  build,  year  by  year,  in  the  corners  of  iliu  windows. 
But  as  the  corners  of  thes«  windows  (which  face  to  the 
aoatb-enst  and  aouth-weat)  ai«  too  akallow,  tbe  nesta  are 
waahad  doarn  every  hard  imin;  and  jrat  these  birda  drudge 
on  to  no  purpose  from  summer  to  aummer.  without  chang- 
ing their  asplsct  or  house.  It  ia  a  piteoua  sight  to  see  them 
labouring  wbatt  half  theiriMat  ia  waahad  avajr  and  bring- 
ing dirt— 

*  Thus  is  instinct  a  wonderful  unequal  faculty ;  m  some 
instances  so  much  abova  idbBon«  in  oChariaipaala  so  Ibr 

below  it."    (Sflhume  ) 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  space  and  VOlda  to  combat  now 
the  antient  but  lunK  since  exploded  doetrine  of  the  hyberna- 
tion of  swallows  in  holes  and  crevices  and  even  under 
watar.  Soma  lata  biida  may  ba  unabla  lo  fallow  tha  maieh 
of  thaircoBfinan  aoutbward.  and  ba  awn  oeeasionatlv  on  a 
warm  day  alier  the  rest  are  departed,  or  may  bp  found  m  a 
semi-torpid  ataie  laid  up  in  crevicea,  and  be  revived  by  the 
warmi  h  of  a  fir*:  bat  thaaa  an  oBcaptiaaa  ta  tha  gnat  law 
of  migration. 

Gentrit  Character  qf  //I'rimio.— Bill  flattened  ita  whole 
length tha  onqpoa  not  iadaetad.  Rietna  amaeth.  Faai 


inaeeaorial  Latanl  toes  equal ;  middle  toe  longer  than  tha 
taiaua.  (8w.) 

Asiatic  Swallowb. 

Macrnpleryx. — Tarsus  remarkably  short,  naked.  An- 
terior toes  long  ;  the  outer  scarcely  shorter  than  the  middle: 
the  inner  shortest ;  binder  toe  very  abort.  Tail  loBb 
forked.   India.  (8w.) 

£xampla^  Miaenft^npf  Umgipennis. 

DHenpHtm,—Aoov9  obscure  glo>sy  green ;  throat,  braast, 
and  lower  part  of  the  back  light-^rey  ;  belly,  spot  on  the 
Kcapufars,  and  line  over  the  e)e  white;  ears  rufous;  front 
with  an  incumbent  crest. 

Mr.  Swainsoii,  whose  description  this  is.  and  who  has 
given  an  eleKant  figure  of  the  bird  in  the  second  series  of 
his  Zoologiad  Ulu$tntiona,  inqutraa  wlietber  the  Hirundo 
Klecho  of  Dr.  HorsSeld  (Samior-fatenff  of  the  Javanese), 
which  is  described  by  the  Doctor  in  tha  13th  voL  of  Xtasi. 
7Van«.  as  inches  in  length,  is  not  the  female  of  this 
species.  Mr.  Swaiiison  rniisuici  -  Mafntjitrnix  intermediate 
between  the  tvpioal  Switt^  and  ti.e  Swallows.  To  the  first, 
Ijh  rumarks.  it  is  a'at-rl  by  us  strong  scansoiial  feet;  to  the 
latter  by  tbe  length  and  fi&ed  poaitkm  of  the  hind  toe,  and 
tha  dapnnioa  of  Uia  bilL 


We  must  litre  notice  ilie  Indian  species,  Hirundo  fucu- 
lenta,  which  makes  ihe  edible  nusis  tliut  form  u  coiisideia- 
ble  article  of  Chinese  commerrc.  The  s|)ecies,  which  u  the 
Laicet  of  tbe  Javanese,  is  small.  It  is  brown  above,  aiid 
whitish  beneath  and  at  tha  end  of  tha  uiU  which  last 
is  forked.  The  neaia  an  wade  of  a  naniealar  apaeiea 
of  Fuctu  [Sba-Wsbds.  vol.  xxu  p.  156]  wbieh  tha  bird 
macerates  and  bruises  before  it  employs  the  material  in 
layers  so  as  tu  furni  the  \\hiti>h  m-laiuinus  ci.p-sliaped  ne^ls 
so  highly  pnied  as  delicacies  und  resiorutives  by  the  Chinese 
when  dis>olved  in  their  soups.  liiiiliua,  who  seems  to 
have  thought  that  tbe  neat  wm  foriaed  of  no  vegetable  ma- 
terial, says  of  thesa  birds,  *ax  spuma  maris  basin  scopu- 
lorum  all'uaatia.  tanaoam  quandam  matariam  cdligunt,  sive 
ea  Balsanarum  sen  aliorum  piscium  sit  semen,  ax  qua  nidoa 
suos  a-diricant.  in  iisqiic  ova  poniint,  ct  pullos  cxcIudunL* 
The  ncsts  are  ntlixed  to  the  rocks,  and  the  finest  are  seiiii- 
iraii'-parent.  Coarse  or  dirty  nests  ate  used  fur  ^hie,  In.: 
the  good  ones  are  eagerly  sought  after.  '  Chiiient>e«  bus 
nidos  e  scopulis  avuisos,  ingenti  quantitate  per  Iiidiain 
venalea  fiwunt,  gulusis  in  suuimas  deliciaa,  qui  eoa  gaUiusa, 
scu  vervaeia  deoucto  dissolutoa,  avid£  devorant,  ot  oelrets, 
fiin^is,  et  cmtaria  |uia)  irritamantia^  lonfl  aataponunt.' 
This  rcci|>e  for  malDQg  lha  Ibmoiia  hiida'Hiaat  aoap  ends  a 
chapter  which  begtna  poatieally  and  patbatacally  with  tha 
following  lines : — 

*  QiM  MopolM,  I'ratM.  qnM  inhoapita  Ittiora  u'M* 
Opui,  prr  madias  Imi  |dU  quMrt  aqua.  V 

There  is  another  species,  Hirundo /uciphaga,  the  Ltnc/n 
of  the  Javanese,  about  f>ve  inches  lung,  nearly  au  inch 
abortar  than  Hirundo  eiaUenta,  which  baa  a  whila  abdo- 
men and  longer  wings  in  proportion  to  ila  sisa.  This  apceiaa 

constructs  its  nests  of  mosises  and  lichens  connected  by  tbe 
same  glutinous  sub»tance  which  composes  ihe  edible  nest 
of  Hirundo  esculenla.  Dr.  Horsfield,  who  stales  ih  s  in  his 
Syttnntitic  Arrangnnent  and  Description  of  Birds  from  the 
h/iirid  of  Java  (Linn.  TViuw.,  vol.  xiii.).  there  remarks 
that  the  specimens  of  Hirundo  etctiUnta  examined  by  him 
in  Java  and  those  which  be  brought  homo  differ  from 
Latham'adeaoriptioa  in  being  anifinmly  af  a  blackiab-catour 
without  a  white  extremity  to  the  neirien.  Bootiua,  who 

^'ivcs  a  rude  cut  of  the  nests  adheiiiiLr  lo  the  raek«  with  liic 
binls  silting  and  uppioacluug,  describes  his  birds,  in  the 
chapter  '  iJe  nidis  hirundiiium  eduiilitu.'  above  referred  lo, 
as  '  AviculsD  parva>  disculures,  hirundinutn  specie.'  Speci- 
mens of  Hirundo  eicJenta  and  Hirundo /udphagaum  fW> 
aanrad  in  tha  ntuaauaa  af  tha  Baat  India  Oaaif«iqr« 
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Snnpltk  A'riMdb  Setieftitiitit. 
HMmpltM.— Larite ;  latl  Forked;  plamageibimglMay- 
khek;  stdei  of  the  nape  and  neck,  and  lower  part  of  toe 

btdtt  rufous ;  bencati)  ferruginous,  verging  to  while  on  the 
thnwt  ami  breast;  umkr  «:ngcoverl»  and  tluglis  pure 
white  (Sw.) 

Thi^  is  the  Senegal  SwaUoto  of  autltor*;  Le  Grande  Hi- 
roTuUUe  d  ventre  roux  de  Senegal. 

Mr.  SwuiMoa«  wIm  hu  eiven  •  oiMt  ebanusUriitie  llgure 
of  fhit  tpodm  in  hte  *  Birds  of  WetMm  AlKra.**  dnerrm 
that  this  ia  the  largest  of  the  true  swallows  that  he  has 
3:et  seen, for  it  measures  full  eight  inches  in  itH  total  length. 
•It*  structure,'  says  Uiat  oliserving  author,  '  is  |irtTi>i-ly 
similar  to  our  romroun  Hirundu  rushea,  excepting  that  the 
hind  toe  and  claw,  which  in  that  bird  is  of  equal  length 
with  the  Hhank.  is  in  this  a  slight  de^jrve  loni^r.  In  the 
general  cast  uf  its  colouring  it  has  such  a  clone  resemblance 
to  lb*  Hinatda  Capeiuw  figured  by  Le  Vaillant  as  an  in- 
iMbilsiit  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  {Oit.  (f4fr.,  6.  pi.  245, 
l%thnt  \vo  weie  at  first  tempt>>d  tu  believe  it  was  the 
same,  pariiculail\  as  Le  Vaillant  fur^uts  (u  give  us  the  size 
of  his  bull,  an  omi«.i»ion  which  all  the  compilers  sinci"  ln> 
days  have  perpeiualed.  It  appears  however  that  the  Capi; 
species  has  a  small  wbite  spot  on  (he  inner  web  of  all  the 
laletal  tail-feathers,  exeepting  that  which  is  elongated,  and 
that  the  feathers  of  tha  vent  have  a  hlack  stripe  down  the 
middle  «f  eaeh.*  In  the  same  volume  will  he  found  a  de- 
■eriptiao  of  the  small  but  very  beautiful  WkUe-Mied 
SwiJiim,  JKruMfolmeoaoNia,  8w. 

Amkrican  Svr allows. 

Chfetura,Y  Steph. — Fe«t  at  in  Macropterjfx,  but  the 
t^ir^iis  1  mi^er  than  the  middle  toe.  Tail  !thoct»  evm;  thp 
sba/ia  prolonged  into  aoal*  points.  (8w.) 


Till  of  ChMuia.  (ttwaimoa.) 

The  type  of  this  genus  ia  Ckmtum  Mugia,  Staph..  Hi- 
riMdh  J^dtBgia,  Uaa^  of  tvhiob  wm  shall  pmatMlj  uwt. 


thattum  MFioptrta— l4iac-wint^  Swllt    (8<r«taMn.  Zocl.  St..  Sifit  M^nn  ) 

Of  iho  Cheetura  macro}>t»^j,  which  is  brown,  with  the 

•    KsHralbi'*  LilmiT,'  OraMwIiMy.  ^ 
4  ltatlq«lto«Ma>^a««lMlm. 


wiligs  and  tail  glossed  with  greenish- blue,  the  back  being 
of  a  jjrey-whiie,  the  chin  and  under  tail-covers  ^nowy, 
and  the  tail  even,  Mr.  Swainxon  says  that  Uirundo  <Ubi- 
CoUu  and  it  are  two  of  the  largest  species  yet  diseoverad 
of  a  very  singular  group  of  twifUj  vbanin  the  taiMimJiMa 
are  spined,  and  oven  more  rigid  than  those  of  the  wood- 
peckers: by  this  structure,  he  remarks,  the  birds  can  remain 
(or  a  considerable  time  in  the  most  perpendicular  situaiions. 
The  expanded  tail,  he  adds,  thus  ads  nb  a  puverful  Kuppni  t, 
which  IS  further  increased  by  the  size  and  strength  <it  the 
claws,  these  last  beine  much  larger  than  those  ul  ordinary 
swallows.  Most  of  tbo  spociaa  are  natives  of  AmerKa,  but 
Mr.  SwafaMoa  daaa  not  ny  vhatlier  this  ia  a  aativa  of  that 
country. 

The  speeiea  of  Hmmdinee  enamerated  hy  Nuttall,  in  hw 

interesting  'Manual  uf  the  Ornit)iolo|;y  of  the  United  SlatM 
and  Canada,'  arc,  the  Purj>ie  Martin  iProgne  purpurea, 
Boie  ;  Hiruriflii  j  urj  urea.  Linn.) ;  \]tf  Barn  Swailiiu*  ( Hi- 
rundu  ru/a.  CJra. ;  Hirundo  Americana,  Wils.) :  the  Fuhoua 
or  Cliff  SumHoU)  { Hirundo  ftUva.  Vieill. ;  Hirundo  iurti* 
/ron«.  Say);  the  lfhite4>eUied  Swallow  (Cheiidon  bicolor, 
Butisp. ;  Hirundo  Ineobtr,  Vieill. :  Hirundo  vhidU,  AVils.) ; 
t  he  Bank'Svalhw  or  Sand^Maiim  iCtiifle  ripana  f  Boie ; 
Hirundo  riparia,  Wils.) ;  and  the  Ckimnejf  Swift  or  Swal- 
low  (Chtrliira  Peltugta.  Steph.;  Ci/}.seUia  IMkugim, 
Teram. ;  HirunJn  Pelas^ta,  Linn,  Wils  ). 

Our  hmiis  «'ill  only  jiermil  us  to  nolico  two  of  these 
highly  inlerebting  birds,  and  we  will  lake  the  first  and  ibe 
lust. 

The  male  PurpU  Martim  is  darfc-blniah  glannr  purple: 
the  wings  and  fined  tail  ate  brawnisli*hbMk.  llie  female 

and  young  are  bluish-hrown.  and  have  the  belly  whitish. 
Tail  considerably  forked.    Length  about  8  inches.  Alar 

extent.  16. 

'This  beautiful  species,' says  Nuttall,  *  like  many  others 
of  the  family,  seeks  out  the  dwellings  of  roan,  assodaling 
himself  equally  with  the  matter  and  the  slave,  the  colonist 
and  the  abor^uial.  To  him  it  is  indifferent  whether  hii 
mansion  he  earred  and  painted,  or  humbled  into  the  hoe* 
pitableaholl  of  the  calabash  or  gourd.  Seenreof  an  asylum 
for  bis  mate  and  voung,  while  under  the  protection  of  man, 
he  twitters  forth  his  gratitude,  and  is  everywhere  welcomed 
to  a  liume.  So  ea^er  is  ho  to  claim  this  kind  of  protection, 
that  soinetimea  he  ventures  hostilities  with  the  Blue-birdis 
and  domestic  pigeons,  whom  he  often  forces  10 abandon  their 
hereditary  elaims.  Satisfied  with  their  reoantion  and  aufr 
oaH.  like  to  many  eontenied  and  foitUhl  oomeslies,  they 
ratnin  year  nfter  year  to  the  same  alalion.  The  services  o'f 
the  martin  in  drivinf?  away  hawks  and  erows  from  the  pre- 
mises  he  claims  are  also  important  induccnients  fur  favour, 
he  hasexcn  the  ccurage  to  attack  the  redoubtable  King  bird,* 
when  his  visits  are  ton  laniiiiar  near  the  nest.  At  the  ap- 
proaching dawn  the  merry  martin  begins  his  lively  twitter, 
whic(i,  continuing  for  half  a  minute,  subsides  until  the  twi- 
light is  fairly  broken.  To  this  prelude  succeeda  an  animated 
and  incessant  ausksal  chattering,  sufficient,  near  the  dwell- 
ing, to  awaken  Ibe  soundest  sleeper.  His  early  vigils  are 
scarcely  exceeded  by  the  domestic  cock:  the  indiistriuus 
farmer  hears  the  ]>leasiin;  rail  to  lahour,  and  a.s^ociatcs  with 
the  favourite  bird  the  iilea  of  an  economical,  cheerful,  and 
useful  guest.  In  the  Middle  States,  from  the  I5lh  to  the 
2Ulb  of  April,  the  martins  bcKin  to  prepare  their  nest,  which 
is  usually  made  of  small  green  or  dry  leaves,  straws^  hay, 
and  feathers,  laid  in  eonsidenble  quantitiea.  The  gm, 
pure  white,  ere  from  four  to  six.  and  without  spots.  The.v 
rear  two  broods  in  the  season.  Several  ynirs  also  dncll 
harmoniously  in  the  same  box.  The  male,  very  attentive  lu 
his  sitting  mate,  hUo  takes  part  in  the  task  uf  incubation : 
and  his  notes  at  this  time  nave  apparently  a  peculiar  and 
expressive  tenderness.  The  food  of  the  martin  is  usually 
the  larger  winged  insects;  as  wasps,  beet,  Isrge  beetles, 
buch  a.^  the  common  Cetonia  or  foldsmitbs,  which  are  swal- 
lowed whole.  Hia  flight  possesses  all  the  swiftness,  ease, 
and  grace  of  the  tribe.  Like  the  swift,  he  glides  alonir  as 
it  were  without  exertion.  Sometimes  he  is  seen  pnssiny 
through  the  ciowded  strecls.  eluditi^  the  passengers  \\\X 
the  rapiiliiy  of  thought ;  al  others  he  ^aus  union:;  tlie-elouds 
at  a  dizzy  lieighl,  like  something  almost  ethereal.' 

The  chimney  swift,  or  swallow,  is  sooty-brown,  and  has 
the  chin  sud  line  over  the  eye  of  a  dull  whitish.    It  is  pbout 

•Tjrnat  ny«stchn,  Hiltmht  Tgimmiu.  Ikmap.,  ifuMc^  Trnm»»t, 
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4|  ineh«f  in  length,  bat  18  in  tlar  Mteot.  The  wings  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  tail,  which  it«mi»Uld(  Ukt  Ihstof  Um 

mit  of  the  K«<nuii,  mucronate. 

'  Tiii»  >iiigular  bird,'  says  ilio  inierestiti^  author  la<t 
quotifd,  *  alter  pa»sinK  ^  winter  in  tmpicai  America,  wrivw 
in  the  Middle  and  Nurihern  StatM  late  in  April  or  Mrlyia 
Their  migratiou  Mtud  9%  Uut  lo  the  MMiroe*  of 
the  Mitsisbippi,  where  they  vere  ebeerred  hj  Mr.  Say. 
Mure  social  than  the  foreign  speciea,  which  frequent  rocks 
and  ruins,  our  hwifi  takes  advantage  of  unoccupied  and 
lot'iy  chiinneys,  tbeir  original  rumt  and  netting  situation 
bein^r  lall  gigantic  hollow  tre«!i,  aucU  as  the  elm  and  button- 
wood  iPlatatius).  The  nest  is  formed  of  slender  twig*, 
oeaily  iaterlaoed  toinewbat  like  a  basket,  and  connected 
nIBcieatkjr  tOfelher  by  a  eopinus  quantity  of  adhesive  gum 
or  maaUage  loereted  bv  the  stomach  of  theeuriouiarabiteeu 
His  rude  eradle  of  the  young  is  small  and  ihallow.  and 
uiiac'heil  at  the  siidos  In  the  wall  of  some  chimney  or  the 
inner  !!url'a<e  uf  a  lioliow  tree:  it  is  wholly  destitute  of 
liiiiti_'.  '1  lie  etj^s  are  u^ually  four,  and  white.  They  have 
commonly  twu  brouds  in  the  seaaoa.  So  assiduous  are  (he 
parents,  that  ihuy  IWl  tbuir  }ouiig  Ummgfa  thasreater  part 
of  the  night!  thiur  habits  hovevar  ana  aaariy  BMMttniai,  ai 
they  fly  abroad  nmt  at  and  belbre  ranriaai,  and  fal  the  twi- 
light of  evening.  The  noise  which  they  make  while  passing 
up  and  down  the  chimney  resembles  the  rumbling  of  distant 
thunder.  When  the  nests  gel  loosened  by  rains,  so  as  to 
fall  down,  the  young,  though  blind,  find  means  to  escape 
by  creeping  up  and  clinging  to  the  sides  uf  the  chimney- 
walls:  in  this  situation  they  continue  to  be  fed  fur  a  week 
or  mure.  Soon  tired  of  their  hard  oradle,  they  generally 
leave  it  bog  before  tlMgr  U9  capable  of  flytnc.  On  tbeir 
flint  arrival,  and  Ibr  a  eoftHderable  time  altar,  the  mates, 
parliculaily,  assuciate  tn  roust  in  a  general  resort.  This 
situation,  in  tlie  rertiote  and  unsettled  parts  of  the  country, 
is  usLiuDy  u  lni\'C'  hulluw  tree  open  at  top.  These  well- 
known  Swaliow-trfet  are  ignorantly  supposed  to  bo  the 
winter-quarters  of  the  species,  where,  in  heaps,  they  dose 
•  away  the  cold  aaaaon  in  a  atata  of  torpidity  i  but  no  proof  of 
the  Awt  ia  over  addneed.  flw  lonttb  of  tino  aoeb  trees 
have  been  resorted  to  by  paitloular  floeka  may  bo  eoneeived 
perhaps  by  the  account  of  a  hollow  tree  of  this  kind  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hams,  in  his  journal.  The  Piatanus  alluded  lo 
grew  in  the  upper  pari  of  Waterford  in  Ohio,  two  miles 
from  the  Muskingum:  and  its  hollow  trunk,  now  fallen, 
of  the  diameter  of  5^  feet,  and  for  nearly  \i  feet  upwards, 
contained  an  entire  mass  of  decayed  swallow-fcathers,  mixed 
with  btowniah  duat  and  the  esnvim  of  inioola.  In  inland 
towns  they  have  been  known  to  make  their  i^eral  roost 
in  liie  i-himney  of  the  court-house.  Before  deseendiii!,'.  ihoy 
fly  in  large  Hocka,  makins^  many  ample  and  circmtous 
swoops  111  the  air;  and  an  the  point  of  ilif  vnriex  fulls,  indi- 
viduals drop  into  the  chimney  by  degrees,  until  the  whole 
have  desoended.  which  generally  takes  place  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening.  They  all  however  disappear  about  the  Ant 


week  in  August.  Like  the  rest  of'  the  tribe,  the  chimney 
swift  tiies  very  quick,  and  with  but  slight  vibrations  of  its 
wings,  appearing  as  it  were  lo  bwnn  in  the  air  in  wid«niing 
circles,  shooting  backwards  and  forward^i  through  the  am- 
bient apaoo  at  great  elevations,  and  yel  scarcely  moving  its 
wing*.  Now  and  then  it  is  heard  to  utter,  in  a  hurriad 
manner,  a  sound  like  Mp  tmp  inp  Ute  isae.  It  is  uever 
seen  to  alight  but  in  hollow  twaa  and  diimneya,and  appears 
alwa\a  most  gay  in  gloomy  weather.  The  wxn  lertul  to- 
cuunl  ol  the  8wallow-ioost:9  in  Honduras,  given  by  Captain 
Henderson,  apjieam  to  be  entirely  applicable  to  this  species. 

As  an  example  of  the  more  southern  HirundinuUp,  we 
select  the  Hinmdo  fatdala  of  Latham. 

i>e«cn'pltOR.— Glossy  blue-black;  thighs  and  band  on 
the  abdomen  snowy. 

Tbw  is  L'HirondtUg  4  e*intur»  blanche  of  Wbm,  the 
WkiU-belUtd  Stoallow  of  Latham. 

Mr.  Swainson  speaks  of  thu  !is  a  very  rare  bird  ;  and,  ac- 
cording lo  Buffon,  It  In  sonicumes  seen  perched  on  tluaiin^ 
trees  in  the  rivers  of  Guianu.  Length  to  the  end  of  the 
deeply  forked  tail  about  six  inches.  The  first  quill  is 
lonKest. 

Wa  ahaU  treat  of  the  Auatmliu  Wood-Swaluw 
teawt)  nnder  that  title.   Tbava  are  tevaral  speetea,  bnt 

they  can  hardly  be  c1a<iscd  with  the  true  swallows,  though 
they  appio.vitnute  to  ilieiu  in  some  points.  Tbeir  bills  and 
feet  remove  them  from  the  Hiruitdinidce. 

SWAMMERDAM.  JOHN,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  ui 
1637.  His  father  was  an  apothecary  in  that  city,  and  was 
celebrated  for  a  lorae  colleelion  of  objects  of  natural  biaton 
and  other  curiositraa  whioh  he  had  formed.  His  grand-^ 
ftther  first  took  the  name  of  Swammordaai  Ikom  the  pbee 
of  hia  birth,  a  village  on  the  Rhine  between  Leydao  sod 
Woerden. 

John  Swammerdam  wa.s  originally  intended  for  tbe 
church,  but  he  preferred  medicine.  During  his  pre|>aralory 
studien,  followiug  the  example  of  his  lather,  he  devoted  him- 
self witii  gical  ardour  lo  the  study  of  natural  history,  and 
esaeciaily  that  of  insecla,  in  vbieh  he  ia  said  to  bav«  ob- 
tained, eran  while  a  young  man,  Air  Bore  knowledge  than  the 
writers  of  all  preceding  ages.  In  1651  he  went  to  Leyden.  and 
studied  under  Van  Hume  and  Francis  Sylvius.  He  applied 
iiini>eif  very  ddigetitly  to  minute  dissections  of  the  human 
body,  and,  bringing  with  bim  the  tact  which  he  had  acquired 
in  the  examination  of  insects,  was  eminently  successful.  Aflar 
two  years'  residence  at  Leyden  he  went  toSaumur  in  France, 
where  be  continued  his  observations  upon  insects,  and  in 
KM  discofored  tbo  valves  of  the  lymphatifli.  but  kst  the 
ftall  credit  of  hit  industry  by  Ruyseh  havins  at  the  mme 
time  made  similar  observations,  and  publisbeu  them  before 
Ills  Were  printed.  From  Saumur  Swammerdam  went  to 
Paris,  and  lived  with  Nicholas  Steno.  with  whom  he  had 
been  a  fellow-pupil  and  an  inlimale  friend  at  Leyden. 
Here  also  he  gained  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Tb6v6uut,wba 
was  aflcrwarda Ilia  chief  natron,  and  obtained  leave  for  bin. 
on  his  retom  to  Amatoroam,  to  dimoet  the  hodiee  of  those 
who  died  in  tbo  bospitah  In  1*6<  he  wentagain  to  Leydeo, 
and  made  numeroiu  anatomical  resesrches  in  company  witb 
Van  Ilorne.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  flr-sl  employed 
the  meihod  of  preparing  the  blood-vessels  by  means  ol 
waxen  injections,  and  was  soon  after  admitted  doctor  of  me- 
dicine: his  thesis  was  an  assay  on  respiration.  About 
thia  tino  alao  he  invwtad  tbe  method  of  making  diy 
prepantioiM  of  hoUow  oigSB^  wbieh  ia  sow  nanaUy  eor 
ployed. 

After  receiving  his  diploma,  Swammerdam  devoted 
nearly  all  his  lime  to  the  study  of  the  anatomy  and  the 
natural  bistory  of  insects;  and  in  1669  he  first  published 
his  general  history  of  them.  In  1672  ho  communicate^l  to 
tbe  Royal  Society  of  London  some  plates  of  the  human 
uterus,  together  with  an  account  of  hw  injections  of  tbe 
spermatic  veaselai  and  some  speeinena  of  tbe  stieeoM  of  bis 
invention.  At  thia  time  als^i  he  was  ongaged  in  nnoMHOiia 
dissections  of  fisliea.  e8}>ecially  of  their  glands ;  and  made 
several  useful  iiivesiij^ntions  respecting  the  pancreatic  fluid. 
In  1673  he  di>covered  an  important  error  in  the  received 
ujiiMioii^  re-iieciui;;  lierina;  and  proved  tliat  when  the  in- 
testine is  protruded,  tbe  peritoneum  is  not  torn,  but  stretched, 
so  as  to  form  a  saccular  prolonntioD  from  the  Immg  of  the 
abdomen;  a  Iset  which  waa  Arat  published,  with  aeveral 
otfMT  iwolli  of  SwaauMtdaiali  tnottirioe.  in  Sohtadart 
obMffvationi.  bOiaMiwyoarlMpiMiAadhiitmtiMfl* 
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tfM  IMttnnil  hittorj  of  bees ;  '  a  work,'  say*  Boerhaave, '  which 
•U  tlw  t^ea  from  the  eommencetnent  of  natural  history 
htn  Modaead  nothiiig  to  aqukl.  nothing  to  compare  with.' 
Bat  IM  hboar  it  had  «oot  hin,  end  the  laoMnnt  htigue  to 
whkh  h«  had  been  exposed  in  BtkinK  nimiMeopie  obser- 
toliou  Ibr  hours  loj^ther  under  the  heM  oft  burning  sun, 
destroyed  his  hcnlth,  whicli  hnrl  always  boon  dtlicate,  and  he 
tieteraiined  to  sell  his  mustura.  and  renounce  all  his  former 
pursuils  for  a  religious  life,  for  which  his  desire  had  been 
excited  by  Antoinette  Bourignon,  with  whom  he  had  long 
nainiained  a  eonespondenee.   But  it  was  not  easy  to  flud  a 
puiclMwr  fbr  w  Mtsntiva  »  eoUoeiioQ :  bis  friend  Steno.  on 
IM  vui  of  tlw  dolM  of  Tniflanjr,  oflbred  llittt  \i,9M  florint 
for  it  if  be  would  berome  a  Roman  Gatholie :  but  this  he 
angrily  refuited.  and  Tht^vtnot  tried  in  rain  to  dispose  of  it 
in  Franrc     Wliile  vnrimis  negotiations  were  pending,  he 
oompleted  the  arntnt^t'nient  of  his  museum,  nnd  made  cata- 
logues of  it ;  and  in  1675  published  his  last  work,  on  which 
be  had  been  engaged  for  more  than  ten  fears.  '  The 
AiMtoiiiy  of  ibe  Daj  tlj.'  In  1 676  lie  wont  t»  Ooponhagen 
with  tnotiwr  diiei^  of  AotoinoUo  Boarigtaon.  to  obtaiD 
from  tlM  kint  of  DwiToark  leave  fbr  her  to  ntido  In  hh 
Icingdom.  the  Lutlieran  divines  of  Holland  haring  endea- 
voured to  remove  her   fronj  HuUtein.     His  application 
however  was  lui'iiccessfiil ;   and  on  his  return  to  Am- 
sterdam he  found  his  father  enraged  at  him  for  his  con- 
tinued negle<-tof  all  profitable  employment,  and  determined 
to  allow  him  but  an  insuflSoient  income  for  his  maintenance. 
Ho  was  in  ntlor  despair  what  course  to  pursue  consistently 
with  his  MXioiy  for  a  life  of  quiatudo  and  roligioa.  In  a  Ibw 
mntha  his  fbther  died.  Instead  howevor  of  inhoriting  monof 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  hi^  retirement,  he  found  himself 
involved  in  a  dupute  with  his  sister  respecting  the  division 
of  the  prupLTty,  wliicli,  with  his  continued  anxieties  ahout 
the  sale  of  his  muwum.  brought  on  a  severe  illness,  with 
IDOlMWholyt  «Dd  be  died  early  in  IMl. 

8«uiMidMn  loft  all  his  manuscripts  on  tosMts  to 
TMkioot;  lAorvlnMdMith, having  passed  thnmgh  several 
dISiffent  hands,  they  were  bought  by  Boerbsave,  and  pub- 
Inhed  in  one  volume.  His  heirs  endeavoured  to  obtain  9000 
fli/riii:i  for  his  museum,  but  in  vain;  and  it  was  at  Icn^^tli 
brolien  up  and  sold  in  small  portions  to  different  purchasers. 
All  the  work*  of  SwainmenUtn  were  translated  from  the 
Dutch  into  Latin  by  Oaubius.  and  most  of  them  at  diR'erent 

Eriods  into  English,  French,  and  German.  Boerhaave.  with 
I  oditioib  vublisbod  a  Life  of  the  Autbor,  which  is  added 
to  tb«  Bntlhih  translation  of  'The  Book  of  Natura,  or  tha 
History  of  Insects/  by  Thomas  Floyd,  folio,  London. 

SWAN  RIVER,  a  river  which'ial<.es  Us  rise  in  the  Dar- 
ling Mountains,  on  the  western  side  of  New  Holland.  It  , 
was  discovered  by  Vlaming,  a  Dutch  navigator,  in  1697, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  Swan  River  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  blaek  swans  wiiieh  he  observed  on  itsbanks.  The  mouth 
of  the  Swan  Rim  is  in  33°  4'  N.  lat.  and  116°  40'  E. 
long.  The  ontranee  of  the  ehannol  is  obatraeted  bj  a  bar 
«f  rooks.  Higher  ap  it  Is  narrow,  and  is  then  seven 
ar  oight  foot  in  dopth.  After  half  a  mile  the  nnvii;ation  is 
free,  and  in  mid-channel  the  depth  is  not  less  than  eight  or 
nine  iV>et.  Tht;  river  then  turns  in  a  northerly  direction  for 
seven  miles  without  any  large  bends.  On  tho  eastern  bank 
there  are  two  shoals,  but  on  the  opposite  sida  tberv  is  a  pas- 
saga.  Faithar  up^  tha  ritar  fcrna  a  basin  two  milas  and  a 
haur  vMa.  hajfond  whiah  R  It  Uoekod  up  by  shoals  and 
isleu  (Hsrrison's  Isles),  between  wbieh  the  depth  is  not 
more  than  two  or  three  feet ;  but  it  gradually  deepens  from 
five  to  fifteen  feci.  The  river  is  then  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  a  mile  wide,  and  il  continues  in  a  winding  course 
With  a  channel  frotn  seven  lo  ten  feet  deep.  It  then  becomes 
unfit  for  the  navigation  of  vessels  of  burthen.  Capt.  King 
dsaa  ttat  nantiaa  Um  length  of  the  Swan  River,  nor  does  its 
exaot  aatwea  tpaaar  to  ba  known.  (King's  Sunty  of  th$ 

SWAN  RIVKR.  the  name  genelallf  fiten  to  all  that 

rtof  New  Holland  between  the  paidlelsof  31*  and  35*  W 
lat.,  and  to  the  westwurd  of  ll9*B.loilg. 
Coatt. — The  coast  of  Swan  River  is  characterised  by  nu- 
merous SBstuaries.  each  of  which  receives  several  rivers, 
wbieh  respectively  discharge  into  the  sea  by  a  narrow  mouth. 
It  is  deficient  in  good  harbours.  The  best  is  in  Cockburn 
Sound,  in  32°  lo^S.  lat,  whiah  isdaaaribad  br  Sir  James 
Stirling  as  perfectly  seeura  tt  alt  tiroes,  ana  eapabfe  of 
rwceiving  the  largest  vesHols.  as  well  as  any  number  of  tlicin. 
It  is  however  by  other  authorities  stated  to  be  encumbered 


with  rocks.  King  George's  Sound,  in  .15°  f.'  8.  Int.  and  119 
E.  long.,  is  perhaps  the  next.  Its  position  however  exposes 
it  to  strung  easterly  gales.  Harbours  for  boats  and  small 
vessels  also  exist  near  the  ontranee  of  Peel's  Inlet  (32*  30 
S.  lat.  lis*  34'  E.  long.),  Augusta  (34*  18' S  lat.,  119*  fif 
E.  long.),  and  Cape  Rid..;  (34*  4' 8.  lat.,  119*B.1ong);  but 
those  which  have  been  named  are  all  which  merit  notice. 

Mountains,  <fc. — .About  flrty  miles  from  the  roast  of  Swan 
River  is  a  range  of  lulls  callcri  the  Darlin;^  Mountaint,  ex- 
tending nearly  the  whole  length  (norih  and  south)  of  the 
colony,  and  varying  from  fioo  to  icuo  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  or.  aceoiding  to  other  accounts,  to  2000  feeL 
St.  Anne*^  and  Mount  WflHam  are  said  to  attain  3000  (bot 
The  Darling  range  has  not  been  fbllv  explored,  though  it 
has  been  crossecf  in  many  directions  by  straggling  parties 
in  search  of  land.  With  few  exceptions  it  is  described  as  a 
sterile  belt,  the  surface  consist  ma  in  great  measure  of  hard 
red-sandstone:  in  some  places  the  granite  appears  in 
masses.  There  is  a  profusion  of  coarse  herbage  on  it,  and 
nnmorous  plants  resembling  the  Bn|^iBh  heu-.h.  with  forests 
of  large  mahogany  and  Una  gun-ttaas.  Ki  r.  Ogle  speciflea 
aevaru  minerals  wbieh  have  been  disaovared  In  diflerent 
parts  of  the  Darling  Mountains :  ronflng-slate,  lime,  marl, 
selenite,  silicious  and  calcareous  petrifactions,  roai;netie 
iron-ore,  peacock  iron-ore,  rlnuma'e  of  lead,  crystals  of 
quartz;  and  he  adds,  on  the  aulhoriiy  of  Capt  Kiiie.  enpper 
Nearly  all  the  rivers  which  Mow  to  the  westward  tippeur 
to  take  their  rise  in  the  Darling  Mountains.  The  Stirling 
range  of  hills  oontains  several  mountains  of  considerable 
height:  Toalbranup,  9000  feet;  Koi-kyannartif,  SMO  faat; 
and  Htima,  two  Ibat.  (Ogle's  Witttem  AiatreHa.') 

The  valleys  of  this  part  of  .Australia  are  of  twn  kinds: 
those  which  are  almost  ravines,  boiiniled  by  inacce->sible 
cliffs;  and  wide  valleys,  bordered  b\  fertile  jjlnirw,  ulnch 
occur  where  tho  basaltic  rocks  are  devclopefi.  '  The  soil 
found  in  the  valleys  of  the  former  kind  is  extremely  rich, 
but  they  are  all  subiect  to  very  heavy  inundations.  Tha 
sandstone  formation  n  intaraeeied  in  an  direettont  by  valleys 
of  this  kind,  which  are  seldom  more  than  bota  two  to  three 
miles  apsrt'  The  richest  land  is  found  in  the  valleys  of 
tlie  second  cla^s.  (Ogle  and  Grey.  Joutmi  If^  tkt  Kogal 
Gen^rujihical  Siiciely,  No.  I,  vol.  i.) 

Along  part  of  the  coast  south  of  ilio  Swan  River  there 
is  a  continuous  calcareous  ridge.  In  thi^  part  no  grami- 
neous plants  are  to  be  found,  but  several  species  of 
berbaeaous  planta  rise  ont  of  tha  sandy  surfaee,  wbieh 
aflbrd  tolerabta  nutriment  fat  afaeep  ind  eattta.  Adjoining 
this  district  of  light  sandy  soil  is  a  considerable  brMdth  or 
redland,  in  an  easterly  direction,  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
Darling  Mountains,  tlie  soil  of  whn  h  vanes  from  red  sandy 
loam  to  the  richest  clay  and  red  marl,  and  is  apparently  Rt  for 
all  agricultural  purposes.  The  fourth  variety  of  country  i»  the 
uneven  surface  of  the  mountain  range,  which  is  of  granite  and 
trap  formation.  The  valleys  of  this  range  are  exceedingly  rich 
and  verdant,  and  the  hUb  thamtalvaSt  thongh  oacasionally 
rugged,  owing  to  the  protruslon  of  the  Toeks.  contain  mag- 
nifici-nt  tim!ier  and  very  cxrcllent  sheep-lands.  The  (Ifih 
ami  last  variety  of  suil  is  tliai  which  is  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  river*  and  streamlets.  It  is  alluvial,  and  generally 
very  rich,  bearing  spontaneously  good  native  tiax,  many 
edible  roots,  and  thirty  or  forty  ^adaa  of  grasses.  This 
description  of  the  country  appUaa  mora  partisularly  to  the 
extent  of  about  forty  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  Swan 
River.  Farther  south  the  sandy  tiaet  diaapp««a>  and  tha 
rocky  ground  is  less  protruding. 

In  that  part  of  Swan  River  which  borders  on  the  south 
coast  there  are  three  distinct  parallel  ranges  of  mountains 
running  from  north  to  south.  'I  lie  highest  and  most  eastern 
of  these  has  its  southern  termination  ne.ir  to  King  Geor^je's 
Sound,  in  33'  6'  8.  lat.  Tho  second  terminates  at  Cal^e 
Chatham,  3S*S.  lat.  QapeLeuwio,  in  about  34*  20' 8.  lat.  is 
the  aodtham  termination  of  tha  third  range,  wbieh  is  infbrier 
in  altitude,  as  well  as  in  extent,  to  the  other  two :  it  ter- 
minates on  the  north  at  C^po  Naturalistc,  33*  27' 8.  lat. 
On  these  ranges,  and  in  their  intervening  valleys,  tho 
soil  vanes  according  to  position  and  altitude.  On  the 
mountains  and  higher  hills  the  surface  is  riin^;eil  and  stuny  ; 
in  the  lower  sides  of  both  the  soil  is  excellent;  but  in  the 
principal  valleys  and  the  lower  grouiuls,  where  the  sand- 
stone fornmtion  prevails,  it  is  of  a  vary  iniarior  deaeription, 
exoept  where  the  altuvial  dMaait  of  the  rlvait  rivaa  ic  a 

different  character.  (AcpOTf  Of  Captain  Stirling,  iB^Jottmil 
of  the  Royal  Oeographioal  Soaiety,'  vol.  i.) 
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CtpUdn  Btnnntair,  ^ho  travelled  in  a  touth^eMterly 

direciion  frotn  Freemantle,  32*  '2'  S.  lat.,  to  King  George's 
Sound,  has  dc«cribcd  the  country  between  the«e  places. 
His  jiurty  paHssed  the  Oiiiliti^'  TAnf[,e  near  the  fturanait 
of  St.  AunL■'^  H  ill.  The  lulls  ure  here  exceedmitly 
rugged,  but  coxi'rcd  uilh  tlie  firiCiil  limber,  kiiuwn  in 
tbe  colony  by  the  numt'  uf  luahoguny.  la  some  of  the 
valleys  he  fuund  the  »otl  tolerably  good,  of  a  light  baxel 
colour,  vith  abundauoe  of  hwlMge  fit  for  e«Ul«  on  their 
pansage  from  a  good  interitrr  eounttry  to  tbo  coatt ;  on  the 
uplands  iruiHlDiic.  a  liule  rrravel  and  scrub.  From 

the  higher  raiit^u  ut  llic  Dai  hug  Moiini.iiils  to  about  117°  15' 
E.  liuii;.  ihi-  (li>iHtiCL'  wa-.  Loiuputed  to  be  nbuul  forty  tnil-:.s, 
on<l  the  character  of  the  country  traversed  wa*  geuiralty 
not  good,  but  there  were  tmcis  of  excellent  land.  Pubuinu 
•  toulh  by  east  rour»e  for  eighty  or  ninety  miles,  a  very 
f  rent  {woportion  of  the  land  was  fit  for  dieep.  or  tbe  plough, 
or  eetUo.  '  The  beouty  of  tlie  scenery  near  to  and  diatent 
fron  ibe  rivers  which  we  erosned.'  says  Captain  Bannister, 
■  is  i-c]Ual  to  Bii\  I  have  sei'ii  in  the  most  cultivated  tirnbor 
rjuiiU)  in  those  paris  cit  Euroiie  which  1  have  happened  lo 
pa»*  ihroujjii.  Tlie  iliaiacicr  of  ihu  coiiniry  jjeneially  is 
uuilulaiin);.  wilh  here  and  there  moderaiely  liigh  hill*,  some 
of  I  hem  crowned  with  roekaof  gronite,  piiddinu-!>toiie  rocks, 
and  a  blue  ttoiM:  but  tbera  are  broad  flat  lauds  and  val- 
ine, tbe  fonner  of  vhieb  not  unfrequently  extended  aevoral 
milea,  ovoa  in  aooie  places  far  be>  ond  our  power  to 


tain.  The  bills  were  in  general  »o  j^nidual  in  their  ascent, 
ihiit  where  those  of  a  rougher  cbnracler  were  seen,  they 
only  gave  a  ceriain  cliaracler  that  destroyed  the  dull  feel- 
ing of  the  mind  whu  h  a  mere  Hat  cootiiry  en;^ender>  id 
many.'  Changing  his  coune  to  the  south  and  kouih-wesi 
by  weel,  he  perceived  from  some  high  mountains  nothing 
but  ono  vaet  fi»eet,  twoniy  lo  thirty  tniUe  distant,  the  inier- 
mediato  eouairy  pretonttnf  oecasional  open  valleyt  winding 
between  apparently  high  hills  to  the  eastward.  Changing 
again  to  due  south,  he  traversed  a  country  as  rouen  as 
can  be  imagined.  In  twodaysiiis  parly  could  not  travel 
more  lliaii  s«vcn  or  eight  uiiies,  toiling  the  nliolti  uf  eacii 
day,  owing  to  the  dense  iicrub.  To  the  eastward  of  Cape  Chat- 
ham the  country  was  wooded  and  hilly,  but  the  soil  ucca^^ion- 
ally  rich.  The  foresl-trees  were  the  mahogany,  and  the  red 
and  while  gum.  On  the  higher  hiila  and  on  the  poor  landa.  iIm 
fbrmer  predominated ;  on  the  lower  landa  and  lidee  of  the 

hills,  where  good  land  «  as,  I  he  latter :  there  were  also  the  usual 
lr«es,  »uch  a»  Baiik^iu,  tia-n  ee,  Sic.  To  the  .soulh-»e»l  and 
west  tlw  underwood  was  so  thick  for  many  miles,  ihat  it  «a.-i 
with  the  greaieiki  difhculty  a  pa&»4ige  cuuld  be  made :  ucea> 
tionally  Captain  IkinniHter's  party  wero  obliged  to  make  a 
road  with  a  hatchei.  Some  of  the  trees  were  very  large : 
tlicy  were  principally  blue  gum ;  *  and  if  others  had  not  seen 
thmi,'  aaye  Captain  Baoniawr,  *1  should  be  afiaid  lo  speak 
jf  their  magnttude.  I  measured  one :  it  waa,  hretst-hii^h, 
42  feel  in  ciicuniforencc, and  in  heii^ht  before  a  brsinch,  140 
M  liti),  we  thoui^lit  at  least,  and  oa  :>!raighl  as  Ihc  barrel  of 
a  gun.'  Within  a  few  miit'S  from  the  sea,  sand  hill*,  very 
difficult  (0  pass  over,  were  encountered  ;  they  had  however 
abundance  of  grass. 

The  country  between  Augusta  and  Perth,  that  is,  between 
about  34*  8' and  31*  53^8.  lat,ie  of  tbo  aame  unequal  charae« 
laraa  that  which  has  been  described.  Aeourding  to  the  report 
of  Mr.  Busfleld,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Augusta  the  land 
is  very  sandy,  and  the  limber  of  minor  gruvMh.  To  the 
north  it  improves:  the  trees  nre  of  a  larfjer  size,  and  veiy 
thick:  tlie  prevailui!;  limbei  u  while  |;um,  and  on  the  bad 
land  in  (;eiU'ral  mahogany.  Farther  on  in  the  same  direciiou 
the  sod  deiei  ioratoa;  tracts  of  sand  occasionally  and  gianile 
roelu  abound  in  oxlontivo  fielda;  the  country  is  hiUy.  but 
contains  no  elevation  of  auAetent  height  to  command  a 
view.  'After  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  such  a  country,' 
i^ays  Mr.  Busfleld,  'we  came  to  a  kr^e  llai.  ubouiiduiK  in 
Banksia.  grass-trees,  and  a  sw^niif  y  w -^f ;  viion  :  this  Hat 
was  a  black  sand,  with  howevor  a  considerable  adnii&iure  of 
soil.'  Beyond  this  in  a  westerly  direction  the  country  was 
found  to  be  more  billy,  and  rivuleta  were  more  firequeot ;  the 
laud  fertile,  but  eneumbeNd  with  timber  of  '  *  


allwhitegum.  A  perti«B of  tbo  eowiinr 
the  sea-coaat  ia  thu  deserihed;  'The  hilla  I  had  hielv 

left  Jitrelched  apparently  to  a  (^reat  distance,  in  a  line  with 
♦he  co.iit ;  they  conslituled  a  liniesitoiie  ranacc,  the  rock  of 

solid  texture  The  soil  was  generally   an  I  .  and  barren. 

but  where  the  least  symptom  of  an  admixture  of  mould 
aliowad  iisel(  tbo  giaai-troa,  of  etunted  aialurew  m  thmtgli 


just  struggling  for  •xbtetiee,  was  alwaji  leon,  and  tam^ 

timea  in  extensive  tracts  We  encountered  a  volley*  tbo 

moat  difficult  of  passage  of  anything  I  have  ever  yet  met 
with  in  the  shape  of  bu!<h  :  its  vegetation  conkisled  solely  of 
»>hrubs  advanced  to  a  larger  standard  than  usual  in  this 
counu  y;  the  ground  (1  suppose  in  consequence  of  perpe- 
tual shade  and  want  of  circulation)  wm  covered  with  oiosa, 
and  on  this  wo  wore  obliged  (o  crawl  under  the  thicket, 
while  slidiogdown  andchmhing  up  the  numeroM  «od»i«ep 
aaeenia  and  aeelivitiea  in  which  tbo  place  ahoundod.*  (Cor* 
lection  of  Pufwt  on  H'etlfrn  Australia.) 

Riven.— 'The  rivers  on  the  west  coast  of  Australia  prene- 
rally  rise  at  no  gieat  di^iiance  from  the  $ea.  Near  lh«-ir 
soiiices  they  are  mountain-torrents,  but  in  the  low  lands 
itiL-y  liecome  slow  streams.  They  are  liable  to  sudden  rises, 
which  are  caused,  Capt.  Grey  suppoteSk  by  the  rain  which 
falls  in  those  paru  w  here  they  have  their  suuri.ts.  At  other 
timea  their  channel,  in  KMao  plaoea  many  teet  deep,  ia  quite 
dry.  They  offer  little  or  no  facility  Ibr  internal  navigation. 
Be.sides  the  Swan,  there  are  the  Avon,  the  Munav,  M  - 
Canning,  tbe  Harvey,  the  Preston,  the  Collie,  the  Vaaae, 
the  Blackwood,  the  Donnelly,  and  the  Kalgan.  ifVaiUrn 
Atutraiia,  by  Thomas  John  Buckioo.) 

The  Canning  rises  in  the  Darling  range:  it  ia  amaller 
than  the  Swan,  and  only  navigable  for  a  few  milea.  Sboala 
impede  the  navigation,  and  in  dry  weather  ImMo  mnat  be 
puahed  over  them  for  fully  half  a  mile.  Tbe  Canning  enten 
the  aouih  aide  of  Mdville  Water,  obout  five  miles  south 
from  Perth.  The  Murray  takes  its  rise  also  in  the  Darling 
range,  and  empties  itself  into  Peel's  Inlet.  Tbe  Pre»ton  and 
the  Collii!  unite  about  fiAy  miles  south  of  the  Murray, 
and  run  into  an  asstuary  nlled  Leacbeabault,  and  form  a 
bar,  o\-er  which  the  riirer  ia  vary  ibanov.  (Ohltb  iPtelmi 
AtMnUiOt  1839.) 

For  the  Botany  and  Zoology  of  Swan  Rivw.  see  the  article 
Australia. 

Cltmate. — The  cliraatu  of  Swan  River  has  the  same 
(general  character  as  that  of  Eastern  Australia.  [Ai's- 
TRALi^.J  It  has  not  goiieially  bettii  tound  prejudicial 
lo  Europeans,  while  in  the  case  of  some  persons  it  has 
proved  highly  favourable.  Major  Irwin  represents  the  teni- 
peralur-j  rtisembling  that  of  the  south  of  liuiy,  parts  uf 
Spain  and  Portufai,  and  tlie  of  Good  Uopo.  Ac* 
cording  to  thermometrical  observationt  at  Perth,  Im  capital 
of  this  colony,  situnfi  i!  n  ..li  i;  j;"  j  ?'  S.  Int.  and  lij" 
00'  E.  long.,  the  nju.viuuau  .luti  unuaiiui;!  hcif,hl  of  Hits 
ihernJOincler  in  the  (.hade  in  the  iiumib  ot  Jatuiaiy  (l!i3i) 
was  il>6"  and  6o°;  F«bruaiT,  iU-"  and  ut" .  M.uch.  'JO"  and 
60';  April,  96°  and  48";  May.  Ts"  and  4  4"';  .June,  Tu"  and 
38";  July,  67'' and  33";  August.  /H"  and  42**;  September. 
78"  and  45";  October.  79'  and  48°;  November,  9&*8od  44*; 
December,  96*  and  eu".  But  though  thoa  ntiiabla.  the 
western  part  of  New  Holland  is  not  lo  unrertain  as'New 
South  Wales  in  tbe  supply  of  ram  and  moisi  '^i  .  '1  !i  ~ 
obviously  explained  by  il^  more  inoiiniainoua  ciia.a'  icr.  ani 
by  the  pre^alent  winds.  According  to  obser\aiioii»  made 
in  Perth,  iu  1831  also,  the  state  of  ihe  weather  in  tlie 
successive  montba  of  the  year  was— January,  generally 
fine  and  very  auUrVp  February,  thunder  on  tbo  7th. 
13th.  and  14th,  with  rain  in  tbeae  daya;  March,  rain 
on  the  27tb  and  28th.  at  full  moon,  remainder  fine ; 
April,  fine,  with  the  exception  of  three  rainy  days;  May, 
much  rain  and  heavy  dews;  June, lightning  und  ihandcr  on 
the  8th,  12ih,  and  Killi,  frequent  showers,  but  neither  luiit." 
coiUinucd  iiur  heavy;  July,  the  grealcr  part  fine — ae\cie 
thunder-storm  on  the  8ih,  ice  on  the  iltb,  thunder  on  the 
16th ;  August,  a  good  deal  of  ram.  a  strong  gale  on  the  5tb ; 
September,  mmtly  cloudy,  and  oceaiiooal  aboweia.  thunder 
on  the  Cnd,  lOth.  and  19th ;  October,  variable,  cloudy,  and 
rainy  for  the  greater  part ;  November,  squally,  cloudy,  and 
rainy  at  beginning,  luller  }iari  fine:  December,  geuentiiy 
fine,  a  regular  land  and  >eH  breeze,  with  a  liitlomni*  (At' 
port  q/" Dr.  MtUigaa  tj"  Uu  bird  Hegiment.) 

Major  Irwin  divides  the  seasons  into  wet  and  dry.  and 
represents  tbe  fir^it  ns  beginning  generally  in  Maieb  and 
ending  in  November,  the  rain  not  being  heavy  aXBOpt  in  An« 

Kt  and  September.  Iho  height  of  the  diy  aeasoo  is  during 
harveat,  in  January,  when  the  nighta an  distinguished  by 
heavy  dews.    The  scixj-tinie  lasts  irom  early  in  May  lo  the 


end  ol'  Augusit.  B)  December  the  giain  is  ripe:  hay  is  cut 
in  Novomber.  Tomatos,  pumpkins,  gourds,  vegetable-mar- 
row, chillies,  egg-plants,  besides  every  Bngli^  vegetable, 
ripon  ia  th«  open  air;  and  alio  tbo  Ibllowing   ~"  ~ 
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ftuiU-melonB,  bananas,  aloMNldk  Sgi^  gnpMb  PcnbM. and 
■tavbarriaa.  The  olive,  iioinajiiranate,  apricot.  fSxm,  numgot 
Immd,  and  otMi^v;  the  mulberry,  apple,  neetariiM,  mar, 

aDdteveral  others,  give  promiMof  aucceciling,  but  they  nave 
been  scarcely  })roi.c(l  yoi.  Fig-cuUinKS  produce  Iruit  the 
fir.t  1  .  II  I  villi  ^  le  seoood or thiM.  (Irwio. SMff OMt/ 
PosKion  of  Hwun  River.) 

Natives.—ll  apipean  from  the  repoils  of  Major  Mitchell 
•nd  of  Captaia  Gray,  wba  bav*  laapectively  travelled  in  the 
•BtMn  and  WMlam  parts  of  AniliidiB,  tliat  the  naiivea  of 
the  Uttar  are  aoperior  in  inteUi]{eiiee  and  humanity  to  tbone 
of  (be  former.  They  live  in  patriarchal  aubjection,  chooting 
a  chief  only  in  i\:r.'-  f  wnr,  I'oly^atny  is  gein  ral  INTn- 
riaijes  are  rt"i;iilHioil  Uy  <i.aoin  riiiu'*.  No  niaa  caii  iuii.ry 
a  woman  of  the  smmL'  f.iinily-riatne  as  himself,  and  llii; 
ebildreo  take  the  family-naine  oi  ihe  mother.  Tbe  nunii 
aobarit  tile  impariy  of  the  fktiier.  nii<i  the  Und  i^,  of  coune 
BMnnr  Ibr  two  ifeneraliona  in  tbe  banda  of  men  bearing  the 
aauM  fimilfoname ;  and  in  lite  event  of  tbe  bead  of  a  ftroilv 
having  hml  sevenil  wivcs  of  different  faniily-nameii,  his  land 
it  dividetl  among  heveiul  now  furodicii.  The  country  v» 
thus  divided  into  cumparaiively  small  properties,  the  bvun- 
dariei  ul  m  iticli  are  stncily  defined.  (Captain  Grey'«  Travels, 
TOl.  ii.,  p.  232,  233.) 

They  bold  an  annual  fair,  called  Mundja,  which  takes 
plaoe  in  the  apring  of  the  year,  when  the  naitwi  of  differ- 
«U  diatrieto  laeet  ibr  Iha  pnrpoae  of  exchanging  varMMia 
artidea  of  ntility  with  one  another;  tbe  Morray  men  and 
tbe  Perth  men  meet,  and  the  folLiwinj;  exchanges  luke  pluca 
between  them:  the  Murray  men  bnn^  the  ^ndie  uf  u|hi!<- 
iium'st  hair  worn  round  the  wuist,  u  lun^  !>trai;^hi  spear,  the 
native  knife,  the  do«*ak,*  a  dk>g'i>  tuil,  a  luti  uf  i«saiher% 
burnt  ochreous  day*  staftuf  rockuiao  feather*,  the  siring 
of  opoaaum'a  bair  ««m  round  the  bead.  &c.  The  Perth 
■MO  bring  a  hammer,  a  cloak,  tbe  bair  of  tbe  opoaaum  spun 
into  thread,  a  stone,  &c.  When  they  meet,  the  following 
ceremony  takes  place:  they  rapidly  pasts  fire-sticks  from 
hLiii  I  I  hand,  endeavouring  todrop  a  small  pieccol  1i-1j1l  ! 
wooil  on  the  females  in  such  a  msiiner  tliai  iliey  get  xligiuiy 
liurned  before  they  can  shake  it  off.  In  pa<4sini(  the  fin3- 
sticks  from  hand  to  band,  ihey  aim)  endeavour  to  do  it  so 
dexterou«ly  as  to  burn  tbe  person  they  gn  u  ihum  to.  (Cap- 
lain  Onr'a  Vvctjkiikav^thaDiaUaiiif  H'tttaru  AuttnUia.) 

Thou  bote  are  not  alweya  ao  miaerable  as  tbey  havt>  been 
represented.  They  are  construfted  with  btickji  in  a  bee- 
hive shap«,  for  lh«  accoiiimiKlaliun  uf  a  fuuiily,  and  are 
covered  with  the  bark  of  liiu  Mi'l.jicuka,  or  lea-iree.  This 
bark  is  a  soft  cottony  subklance,  and  strips  off  tlio  tree  in 
large  flakea.  Tlie  eotianoe  is  made  on  the  side  sheltered 
ftom  the  prevailing  winds :  here  they  kindle  their  fire,  to- 
ward which  they  stretch  their  feet  when  tbey  lie  down. 

Neither  is  their  cooking  ao  bad  as  it  is  aoppoosd  to  be. 
Major  Irwin,  speaking  of  tbe  way  in  which  tbey  dren  flsb, 
t>  Us  lib  that  he  has  often  partaken  of  it  with  ihcm,  and 
tliai  It  would  be  no  disgrace  to  a  Parisian  cook.  Tlie  fluh. 
after  being  wa.slied  and  prepared,  m  wrapped  in  soft  bark, 
and  tiaoaa  iu  hot  asbcs.  '  By  this  process  an  acid  bom  the 
bark  is  eommunioatad  to  tbe  fisb,  inaaniog  so  agtwaMe  a 
favour,  that  no  (rtber  sauce  is  nquireo.* 

They  are  supcvstilioiu.  No  death  Moults  Awa  natnial 
causes,  but  always  from  sorociy,  acooiding  to  their  belief.  A 
magician  or  doctor,  called  Muigarradock,  is  recognised 
anu<ii,j;  ihi'tn;  he  is  ji  i.^.iii(T>'(l  lo  possess  the  power  of  driv- 
ing wind  or  ram,  as  weil  us  ot  bringing  down  lightning 
or  discaste  Upon  an  obnoxious  individual.  The  hand  of  the 
MulL;arradook  is  supposed  to  conier  strength  or  dexteriiy, 
and  he  is  frequently  applied  to  for  that  purpose.  Tbe  opera- 
tion by  which  atrength  and  dexterity  are  imparted  ooosista 
in  simply  drawing  the  hand  repeatedly,  with  a  Arm  Droa- 
Bure.  from  the  i>houlH<  r  lio-r^  n  wards  to  the  flnger%  whuB  are 
ifterwards  extended  uaal  ihe  joints  t-rack. 

Their  fuiu'iul  s /leninities  are  peculiar.  A  grave  is  dug 
about  iour  feet  long  and  three  widu,  perhaps  a  yard  in  depth. 
Tbe  earth  that  is  removed  is  arranged  on  one  side  of  the 
grave  in  the  fcrm  of  a  crescent ;  at  the  bottom  is  placed 
soma  bark,  add  than  small  green  boughs ;  and  upon  this  Ihe 
body  ia  laid,  ornamented  and  aaTelaped  io  a  cloak,  with  the 
hneee  bent  up  to  the  bieaat  and  the  arms  crossed.  Over 
the  body  art  hLMpud  rnorc  urecn  h'TU^;hs  ami  l.iark,  and  tbe 
hole  u  tiicn  titled  wiik  earlii.    Green  boughs  are  placed 

•  Oow-mt,  ■  a  ilvoft  ^MMvy  iiick.  UMd  In  liBodUa|  da«a  lb*  uiaJWr  kJorU 
■rams.  iDiieh  !»  ihr  tamr  nmaoHlkHl  ansnasw Sb  aaiss  sml  isfctlis  1^ Mee. 

iMBL  -<Cr«y  )  ^ 
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over  the  earth,  and  upon  them  are  dcpoailed  tbe  speaiii 
kuif^  and  hammer  of  the  deoeeaad,  together  with  tbe  ona^ 
meats  that  belonged  to  him ;  bis  tbrowing-stick*  on  one  side, 

and  the  curlt  or  towk  on  the  other  side  of  the  mound  or 
Urave.  The  mourners  then  carve  cuilt's  lu  the  bark  ol  the 
tiees  that  grow  near  the  grave,  at  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feel 
from  tbe  ground;  and,  lastly,  makiu<;  a  small  fire  in  front, 
tbey  gather  small  bouglis,  and  carefully  brush  away  any 
portions  of  the  earth  that  may  adhere  to  them.  They  tboa 
colour  their  faces  black  or  white,  laid  on  in  blotches  across  the 
fureboad.  louad  the  temples,  and  down  the  eheek-bones : 
and  these  marks  of  mourning  are  worn  for  a  considerable 
time.  They  also  cut  the  end  of  the  nose  and  srniit  h  ii.  for 
the  purposie  of  producing  tears.  During  the  jteriud  of 
mourn, iliey  wuiir  no  uniauienln  or  fcatheis.  h  fre- 
quently occurs  thnl  two  individuals  bear  the  t>sine  name ; 
and  in  this  case,  if  one  ahuuld  die,  the  oilier  changes  his 
name  for  a  certain  time,  lib  order  that  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased should  not  ha  tiltaied.  Whea  a  female  is  inlerrad, 
her  implementkt  are  likevtia  deposited  in  ber  giava^  fSir 
J  amea  Stirling.) 

The  currobfiree  dance,  common  to  the  natives  of  Australia 
and  \  an  Diemen'i,  Land,  is  retuarkabie.  Major  Mitchell  has 
very  ^ruphu  ally  described  this  singular  custom.  '  Tbe  sur- 
rounding darkness,'  aaya  be, '  seems  necessary  to  tlie  effect  of 
the  whole. aU  Ihaoa  dances  bein^  more  or  le.'vs  dramatic ;  the 
painted  flguras  coming  forward  in  mystic- order  ftom  the 
ebseurity  of  the  background,  while  tbe  sintfers  and  beaters 
of  lilDe  are  invisible.  Each  dance  »eeins  most  tasleFuIly 
progressive,  the  movement  being  at  tiisi  >low,  and  uitio- 
duied  by  two  per»oii»  disphjuij;  the  most  ^iraceful  motions 
both  ui  arms  and  legs,  while  otlieiit,  one  by  one,  drop  in, 
until  each  im|>eroepubly  warms  into  the  liuiy  savage  atti- 
tude of  tlie  oorroboree  jump,  tbe  legs  sutding  tw  tbe  utmost, 
the  head  turned  over  one  shoulder,  tbe  eyes  glaring  end 
fixed  With  saiage  energy  in  one  direetion.  the  arms  raikeJ 
and  inclined  towards  the  head,  the  bands  usually  graspioi; 
waddles^.  bommeren;;si,  'Jruthec  warlike  weapoii>.  liiejuuip 
now  keepii  time  wuh  euch  beat,  and  ui  eacii  leup  ihe  dancer 
lakuii  !>i.\  inches  to  one  side,  all  being  in  a  cunnecied  line, 
led  by  the  first  dancer.  Tlie  line  istioubhfd  or  tripled  ao* 
cording  to  spaoe  and  number*;  and  Ibis  gives  great  eflbct* 
fur  when  tbe  front  lino  jumps  to  the  left»  the  aocond  jumpa 
to  the  right,  the  third  to  the  left  again,  and  so  on  until  the 
action  acquires  due  intensity,  when  at'  ^  i  .  il'aneoualy  end 
suddenly  stop.'    (Traveh  in  Extern  A:.>!ru:ia.) 

I  •i'',^;i:!^'e. — According  to  Captam  <  u  ,  ,  ■  iiere  are  the 
fullowiiig  arguments  to  prove  thai  Al  Uie  Austialiaa  dia- 
lects have  a  common  origin  :  *  Isl,  A  general  similarity  of 
sound  and  structure  of  words  in  the  diJeient  parts  of  Aus* 
iralia;  2nd.  The  recurrence  of  the  same  word  with  tbe 
same  signiAeation,  to  be  traced  in  inauy  instances  round 
tbe  entire  continent,  but  undergoing  various  luodifieaiiuus; 
3rd, The  same  names  of  nutises  occurring  frequently  at 
toUUy  oppt,bi;e  poriions  of  the  continent.  In  all  known 
parts  ol  Australia  u  is  ascertained  that  the  natives  name 
ibeu  children  truui  ttuv  rematkable  ctrcunulance  which  may 
occur  soon  after  their  birth ;  such  being  tbe  caaoh  an  accord- 
ance of  the  names  of  nativea  is„a  proof  of  a  similarity  of 
dialect.' 

It  is  a  singuhurity  observed  in  reference  to  tbe  dialects  ol 
Australia,  that  thu«e  of  districts  widely  removed  fruiu  (jue 
another  sometimes  assimilate  verv  closely,  whilst  those 
Hpoken  in  the  intermediate  ones  differ  considerably  from 
either  of  them.  In  a  comparison  embracing  Swan  River 
(Perth),  King  George's  Sound,  South  Australia,  and  Sydney, 
the  degree  of  similarity  u  exhibited  in  Tables  hy  Captain 
Grey.  For  tbe  word  smoke  the  ejtpreasion  used  in  tbe  first 
is  booyoo ;  in  the  second,  poou ;  in  tbe  third,  puiyu ;  in  the 
last,  Doiio.  For  waiei .  m,  koin,  kowe,  kokoin  ;  t  u  ivood, 
kails,  kal.  karls.  koilui ;  lur  the  band,  mara,  murr,  murra, 
muitiirtn;      the  eye,  mail,  mil,  nena,  maeL  This  aom- 

•  TliniwioKMick,  eallvd  lU-  kUry,  -ii  tfirokm  iolu  fliglliaf  ftwlaMit 

corkaluu.  lor  tbe  |>ur|KM«  g(  klUia^  tlieai.'— '.Ur<*y.J 
t  Thf  tatck  I*  ooly  aacidirr  aanut  fur  lb«  i»mm 

I  Amouf  tit*  euBtault  ol  a  womau'a  lu((,  Ua|nln  On<f  saaSMBlia  •  lal 

aliioe  lu  |jai>uU  roola  hIiIi;  qiutll,  for  l:ir  ^uriMut?  of  ■aklMf  ipiMS  SOd 
kitlvri;  MuDva  for  hahhrut  urmlli*.  itiml.-  c  i  ,  n  Iwass af  Iwagtmt 

»b«llt  nan]  Ibrciillinff  hair. — (Traveti.  vui.  li ,  y  -JfH  ) 
t  /ToMn.a  kiaaofclub. 

I  Bmmmtrnf.  a  lliio  currnl  roit«il«  abeet  S  trrt  i  iDchfi  lonf.  <l  cMl  bt 

llir..wD  by  an  ai-cuitoon-tl  li.iriil  «u  a.  to  rlw-  n^jou  ll;r«iiiil  «lth  a  iwUbwf 

[Uk>llu4l.  uuii  lu  a  cruukeii  UirccUnlj,  t<.m-;iril,  lkn\   ((ivil  jiwiul  v.ilh  i;ie.t  }ir«' 

etuoa,  and  to  mura,  ahara  amtidarabli-  SikUi.  tu  luti.iii  u  >  2i<l  nr  ivtt «(  On 
UMwmt  «r,by  ins  Mrtkiaaiha  graned  a<>«r  him,  lu  L.L>uiiiJ.  >o  a.  lo  faital  a 
film  dtaiaee*  ear  «Ussi  MM  a  imsu— iMtuiM.-)  i.  i 
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parison  embraces  dmlccls  in  use  at  distanpes of  between  two 
and  three  thousand  miles,  in  countneti  dithering  totally  in 
their  vegetation,  and  in  which  the  birda  and  reptileaare  also 
in  many  inaunces  different.  Thean  |)bfiieal  dillbrences 
maat  Reeeunt  for  the  ekiatenoe  in  one  tmt  of  many  worda^ 
ar{(Hnat  and  derivative,  not  to  be  ibnha  in  the  other.  The 
prLiie-,t  resemblance  is  in  word*  exprewing  ordinary  actions, 
111  {HTsonal  terms,  or  in  pron  uin«i.  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
noun*, in  the  singular,  plural,  and  dual  numbers  they  almost 
coincide  in  Western  Australia,  Southern  Australia,  and 
Sydney.  The  following  are  illustmtiuns  of  this:  nginncc, 
niinlM,  ninna;  ngalee.  ngalin.  n^adli;  nurang,  nura, 
biwa;  ngando.  nganto,  ngando;  ngannce,  ngan,  nganna; 
«ganno,  nganbo,  nasangko.  (Gray'alOxnw/a^  e.  ix^  vol.  ii.) 

The  natives  of  Western  Aoatrallt  are.  like  other  savages, 
very  fi)nil  of  singing.  'To  a  sulky  old  native  his  son^;  is 
wluil  a  (|ir.'l  of  tobacco  is  to  a  sailor:  is  he  angry,  he  sings; 
is  he  i;!ail.  he  sings;  is  he  hungry,  he  Mnf,'s:  if  he  is  lull, 
provided  he  is  nul  so  full  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  stupivr,  he 
sings  more  lustily  than  ever.'  Their  songs  arc  naturally 
varied  in  form,  but  they  are  all  represented  to  be  concise, 
eonveying  in  the  simplest  manner  the  moat  moving  ideaa. 
They  quickly  spread  (h>m  tribe  to  tcibe^nntil  iVom  change  of 
dialect  the  very  words  are  not  underatdod  by  the  people. 
The  usual  accompaniment  to  their  songs  is  the  rlappin;:  of 
hands  or  the  beating  of  a  short  nmiid  sin  k  agamsi  ihe  Hat 
hoaid  with  which  ihey  throw  their  s]ic[iis  Some  songs 
have  a  necuiiar  dance  connected  with  them.  Their  music, 
eltboagn  veiydiflRmnt  in  character  from  that  to  which 
Kurapeeii  nan  nn  seemtomed.  is  not  without  a  power  to 
move  or  to  efbet  even  •  BnrofNwn  liatener.  Captain  Orey, 
speaking  of  their  fhnerat  ehanta,  offers  a  testimony,  which 
is  given  aUo  by  Major  Mitchell.  He  says.  'Nothing  can 
awake  in  the  breast  more  melancholy  feelinj^s  than  Ihe 
funeral  chants  of  these  people.'  Several  specimens  of 
Australian  songs  are  given  in  (.."aptaiu  Groy'*  Truvh 

Among  a  people  tiiua  singular  in  their  customs,  and  on 
the  outskirts  as  it  Were  of  nufflanity,  there  are  ttriking 
flvidencea  of  affinitj  to  mees  (kr  removed  fhini  them  ill  local 
habitation  end  hi  social  hiatorjr.  Cnatonia  entitvlj  irbitrary 
in  character,  whose  ex  istence  is  not  explained  by  similar  wants 
and  circumstances,  are  observed  among  the  Aubiralians, 
tlio  (lisiinct  counterpart  of  which  we  Rnd  frequently  men- 
tioire  l  m  sacred  history  and  in  eastern  travels.  A  collec- 
tion of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  interestine  publications  of 
the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society.  (See  '  Extracts,'  vol.  ii.. 
No.  IV.) 

No  ^ttnawtie  nttiiBiit.  worthy  of  the  mtne^  haa  yntbeen 
made  to  promote  tbe  enritifatmn  of  the  aborigines  of  West- 
ertl  Australia ;  but  they  have  not  been  found  doflcient  in 
cnpaciiT  where  it  has  been  incidentally  tested.  They  readily 
■!  ijiiue  a  knowUil.'e  ot  the  language,  the  customs,  and  the 
temper  of  their  European  neighbours,  to  whom  they  ac- 
coinmodate  themselves  with  wonderful  facility.  It  seems 
due  10  the  unfortunate  races  whose  territory  our  nece>sities 
nblige  ua  to  apptopriaie.  that  we  should  carry  among  them 
rot  our  viece  only*  but  ao  mneli  «f  our  teiigion  nnd  eivilisa- 
lien  a«  they  ran  be  mnde  to  reeeive.  Major  Mitehetl.  Cat>- 
tnin  Otey.  and  other  travellers  in  Au^fra1ia,  appreciating 
the  interests  of  settlers,  as  well  as  the  claims  of  ihe  natives, 
h  ive  Hironi.'ly  rei unnnendcfl  the  a'loption  of  sy?tcnia:;c'  mea 
suns  for  their  iinproveiDcnt.  (Abongincs"  Protection  So- 
ciety's Papers,  Oullhu  qjf  a  St/item  of  Legislatiom  fit  the 
Bea^  qf  thti  Aboriginu  q/ Britith  Colonies.) 

TbieiM.— Tho  capital  of  swan  River  is  P«rth,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Swan  River,  in  31*  33' S.  lat..  Ill*  iO'  B.  long. 
Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Walker  describe  thfa  town  as  it  was 
above  four  venrs  sinf-e.  helween  which  and  the  present  time 
improvements  may  h.ive  been  made ;  although,  from  the  slow 
progress  of  emigration  to  Swan  River,  they  cannot  be  qreat. 
*  The  bouses  here  (they  say)  are  built  at  short  distances 
Awn  eaah  other,  auiroun'ded  by  land,  making  the  town  cover 
n  large  aurfisee  eompared  to  ila  population.  The  native 
bboka  tre  nutterona  abtmt  Ferdi.  They  osoally  wear  a 
small  rug  of  Kangaroo  skin  about  their  bhoulden,  aeme- 
times  brought  partially  before ;  at  other  times  hanging  over 
tin  ir  liiirks,  aixl  imt  unfreiiueiitly  they  walk  abnul  Perth  in 
a  slate  of  nudity,  which  custom  appears  so  to  reconcile,  that 
little  pains  are  taken  to  discourage  it.  They  cut  wood,  draw 
water,  and  perform  many  little  oiliees  for  tbe  European 
popalation.'  '  Alonz  the  borders  of  the  Swan  River  there 
are  narrow  attnvial  Oata  of  good  land,  which  are  chiefly  cul- 
timed  with  gnin,«r«ltfeknaupply  equal  lellM  wnfetotf 


the  colony  is  raised.  In  the  range  of  this  country  there  nrt 
several  small  farming  establishments  within  sight  one  of 
another,  and  a  few  large  one^  for  this  country,  are  also  in* 
terspersed.'  Freemantlc,  near  the  mouth  of.  the  Swta 
River,  conaista  of  aeatteRd  housea.  It  ia  situated  in  a  lea 
fortile  put  eftbe  eouHtry  ttian  Penh.  Tinea  and  tf^  hew* 
ever  thrive  in  Freemantlc  upon  little  more  thah  the  lime- 
stone mck  fovcred  ^iih  sand.  .Augusta,  and  .\lbuny  at 
Kint;  neor<;o's  Sound,  are  insigniflrani  places. 

Owing  to  the  system  on  which  colcnizatiun  was  carried 
out,  population  is  much  disperaed  in  Swan  River. 

ntflorjr.— Swan  River,  dates  its  history  as  a  British 
colotty  ftoffl  the  rear  1829.  The  favourable  represenutions 
more  especially  of  Gaptahi  Btirting,  R.N.,  vbe  boeanit  the 
flrst  governor,  led  to  its  adoption  as  a  plaee  of  settlement 
The  principle  on  which  its  colonization  was  commenced  «a< 
erroneous,  and  involved  the  early  settlers  in  severe  trinl*. 
and  the  procre'ss  of  tlic  coloiiv  has  ever  since  been  tsi'lv 
and  discouraging.  As  a  maiked  distinction  from  the 
other  Australian  eoloniea  established  at  that  time,  it  was 
determined  that  no  eonviets  should  be  sent  to  Swan  River. 
Along  with  tlrfa  aUppoaed  advanUge,  land  ma  to  be  di^ 
poMNl  bf  at  an  eteeedil^rty  low  price.  Permit  nrriviDi 
in  the  settlement  prior  to  the  end  of  the  year  !tl30,  were  to 
receive  tfrnnts  of  land  free  of  quit-rent,  proportioned  10  the 
capital  they  were  prepared  to  invest  in  it,  at  tbe  laieof  40 
acre*  fur  every  sum  of  3/.  'Investment  of  capil.il'  wa-i  lo 
imoly  stock  of  every  description,  implements  of  husbandry, 
ana  othar  nrtldes  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  prodoetlve 
industry,  or  neeeaaary  for  tbe  establishment  of  the  settler  en 
his  looation.  For  the  introdoeiien  of  Mbowrint  penons  aa 
allowance  of  200  acres  for  eaeh  adult  hbourer  was  to  to 
made  to  the  emii^ant  who  paid  for  the  passage  of  the  la- 
hoiirer  to  the  colony:  women  and  children  nl.ove  ten  \e  r« 
of  nge  came  under  tlie  dc'seription  of  labouring  person*. 
After  the  date  of  1  sfto  grants  were  to  l>e  reduced  lo  20  acre* 
fur  every  3/.  rapitnl :  capital  being  represented  aa  above. 
For  the  iniroduclion  of  labourers,  lUQ  MtCflfer  Mefa  Isbour- 
ing  penon  were  to  be  altowed  (labouring  persons  inclnded 
wotaieil  and  ebildlwn  aborn  twaltn  yaua  of  agw)  i  and  tor 
every  child  under  twelve  and  •bovi  ais  years*  M  um; 
under  six  years,  30  ncrwi. 

In  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  for  msnt 
years  prior  lo  this,  land  had  been  granted  free  of  all  pay- 
ment, in  pniporiion  to  the  capital  possessed  by  the  ctni- 
grunt,  and  under  this  system  those  colonies  had  wonderfiillr 
advanced  in  population  and  to  weoltb.  BdtwMlbtlMlanft- 
granting  ayalem  was  to  operation,  the  svaUNa  of  peod 
transportation  wna  iHintinually  supplying  the  aetilcra  with 
labourers,  who<e  petial  mud  fion  precluded  them  from  be- 
coming landed  piiipnei<irs  until  llieir  jH-riod  of  servitude 
was  ended.  Swan  River  however  was  (eonrle'l  on  condi- 
tions whi)  h  excluded  this  kind  of  labour,  and  allowed  only 
of  that  which  was  free.  Two  elements,  apparently  conHiei- 
ing.  Were  tbua  brousht  together,— cheap  land,  and  labourers 
in  whoae  power  it  was  to  beeoUM  Itttded  pinprietorB.  The 
eooaeiiaeam  was,  that  the  edonyof  twan  River  was  scarcely 
ibunded  When  the  ambition  of  the  labourers  to  liecome  pre* 
prietors  re<luee(l  ihe  tnfnnt  colonising  population  entiieiyle 
the  latter  cla^^s,  and  for  a  time  impeded  all  advance. 

Sh.irily  after  tin-  i;n f  irtunnte  i>sue,  n  petition  was  ad 
dresNe<l  by  some  of  the  colonists  at  Swan  River  to  the  home 
government,  praying  the  repeal  of  tbtt  tMMlitlMl  Iqr  wMll 
they  were  deprived  of  convict  laboumn. 

Down  to  the  year  t99t  Ihe  dhmMraaa  taHnmee  «pen  tbi 
progress  of  the  eotony  of  the  false  principle  of  its  eolonisa* 
lion  was  apparent  to  two  mc»8t  intelligent  travellers,  meta* 
hers  of  the  Societv  of  Friends,  wh  >  v.sncd  Swan  River,  after 
having  spent  sevenil  years  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Dienien's  L-md,  enRatred  purily  in  labours  of  benevolence, 
and  uninterested  personally  in  commercial  Speculations  cal- 
culated to  prejudice  their  repreeentallens.  They  say.  'We 
have  often  been  reminded,  atocn  mir  nrrival  beia^  ef  iba 
saying  of  a  mil  to  Vn  Dlenen*a  Land  twbn  hud  qnMid 
Swan  River  in  1891):  **It  is  a  countrv  to  make  ow^lMII 
break. ' '  (Sea  MltnMto  from  tbe  communieattoW  ef  i. 
Backhouse  and  a.  W.  Walton*.  pnbUahnd    tbe  Soeiety  ef 

Friends ) 

Latterly,  important  modifications  which  have  been  inlnv 
duced  inio  the  system  of  colonisation,  considerable  efforis 
which  have  been  made  to  promote  tbe  emigimtiM  of  OBpt- 
taliata  and  labminrs,  and  chiefly  the  establishroent  vf  n  warn 
aettlaoMDt  to  tkn  proumity  of  Stean  River,  under  ttn  aw 
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picch  of  the  Western  Australiuu  Company,  have  contributed 
to  bri>;titen  the  prospects uf  the  rolony,  and  in  a  few  vear«  it 
will  probably  «xliibil  tigun  of  bvaUb  and  Im\>c  equal  lu  Utu 
other  Australian  colonie*.  The  following  atatistical  returns 
txhibit  iu  locial  waA  oomuuircial  condition  at  tho  latest 
period  in  refsrene*  lo  wbi«b  Wlthcnlic  information  has  been 
obuined.  Revenue  for  the  jmt  Midiag  Miceb  31.  184 1, 
9650/.  8«.  id. ;  shipping  in  Im6,  vhien  entorvd  tne  har- 
bour* of  the  colony.  12,892  tons:  ui  th  year  endiii<;  as 
abovo  (1841),  30,000  tonx.  Expurib  ui  wuul  in  183b,  2j,&UU 
lbs.;  io  1840-1,  60,000  lbs.  Slock  io  the  colony  in  183H, 
including  every  kind,  21,039  bead  ;  in  1840,  40,000.  The 
population  in  1638  was  between  three  and  four  thousand ; 
HI  )84II>1,  opwtrd*  of  4000.  Cburoboa  «ad  cbajwla  trw 
ntpMly  rifinf  ia  lb*  different  lactlwl  ditUiala.  wd  levvral 
^^hools  are  MttUisbsd.  T«0  WmfVfW*  «•  publilhed 
weekly. 

The  colony  is  difided  into  fourteen  oountiea: — Twits; 
Penh;  York;  IfniMj:  Grantham;  TrelltDKton ;  Wick- 
low;  Sussex;  Nelion;  Godarivh)  Bv*  lAOArk;  Stirling ; 
flMtagenvU 

OoiKwmnil.— The  pnbUo  affkirs  of  the  colony  an  edmi- 
nietend  fajf  ■  f/mmaof,  iriw  is  responsible  Sat  the  esemie  of 
hi*  AtiMUOBt  to  the  eolonM  department  of  the  British 
government  The  laws  of  the  luoiher-country  aro  incor- 
porated into  the  local  enactments  by  the  governor  and 
legislative  council,  and  »r»  enfoteed  hyneompeloDtJiidictal 
eklabiishmuoL 

AusTRALiND. — Australind  ia  the  name  given  to  that  part 
of  Auatcalia  lying  between  GantbeauQie  Ba^,  in  27°  40',  and 
tlie  ArRMMnilli  river,  m  t»*  ScK  B.  let. 

Captain  Grey  is  the  only  traveller  who  has  given  a  de- 
scription of  Au^iralmd.  Irom  his  'Journal'  we  collect  such 
passages  as  il.c  f  i  lowing:-  '  In  the  niornin'^  compleled  my 
survey  of  the  ghori?s  of  Gaiilbe«urne  Bay,  und  ol"  ilie  river, 
which  dischargee  ilbcir  into  \\\o  sea  about  the  centre  uf  llie 
bay,  and  started  in  the  afternoon  to  walk  uvetlaxtd  to 
Ptrrth,  distant  about  SOO  nilei  in  a  straight  line.  We 
found  ibe  bai  ef  a  ttiean  oceupied  by  peole  of  water, 
which  rans  into  the  aea  fnm  the  Moth-eatt  through  the 

m|  l:i  ;i<,'  in  tho  south  psrt  of  Gantlieaumo  Bay,  which  18 
111  J  iLii»n  upon  tJajjlam  ICmg's  charts.  Tiie  cuuntry  liore- 
1  'i  was  composed  principully  of  a  sand»tuno  ruck  re- 
seuibluig  in  character  the  antient  sandstones  uf  England, 
and  differing  allogellier  from  the  sandstone  formauon^  ot  the 
aoutb-easlern  pertionof  Austrnha :  the  form  of  the  hills  was 
that  of  a  series  (^lable4anda  intersected  by  deep  and  rooky 
ravines,  which  were  so  narrow  tliat  the  unul  enteat  of  food 
land  on  them  could  scarcely  be  occupied,  for  in  tlw  rainy 
keiij"  1 1  tt  e  whole  of  the  boiiotns  of  these  ravines  must  b« 
tloLxiMl  und  oeoupied  by  tho  waters  of  mountain-torients. 
Tiie  vegetation  ou  the  lulls  consisted  chietly  uf  an  aln.  st 
impenotrable  bed,  composed  of  a  species  of  tea-tree  (of  luu 
eolonikts) .-  iu  the  ravinei gflMt  and  tieee  of  a  larger  growth 
were  found.  The ooumiyMatt of «oiiiiMnoti«able« nature, 
eur  progress  «at  slow  aiM  loinoBN.  ana  ve  halted  for  the 
night  at  the  bruw  of  one  of  the  ravinos,  having  cUmbed  to 
the  tui»  uf  a  cascade,  down  which  the  water  was  slowly 
dropping.'  After  Iravellnif^  for  upwards  of  an  hour  uver  a 
country  corresponding  to  the  above,  on  the  faU<iwin>{  day 
Captain  Grey  fell  in  with  a  beaten  native  path,  which  ran 
aioog  tho  summit  of  the  uble-land,  winding  round  the 
lieaiMof  the  ravinea,and  thui avoiding  them.  'Travelled 
t«Q  and  a  half  mitaa  M«th  by  eaat  over  aandy  down*  thinly 
dotheii  with  Banksia  treea  and  Marnb;  ene  and  a  half  miles 
fouth  bv  I  1-;  n  similar  country.    From  this  point 

tho  country  cl.ai  i^L  I  its  character  from  l^rren  precipitous 
sandstotie  lo  -  y  ^iuping  limestone  bills  and  valleys, 
affording  good  feed  lor  sheep  and  cattle.  The  limestone 
was  of  an  aitogetlier  different  character  fVom  the  recent 
lineelene  formation  found  along  the  eoaeU'  After  travelling 
throe  milee  sonth  by  east  through  a  comitry  of  the  nature 
above  described,  in  which  a  spring  of  water  was  met  with  at 
nearly  every  half  mile,  the  country  was  found  by  CJeptnin 
Grey  becoming  densely  wooded  wiUi  a  species  ut  t<  .i  t.  <  . 
'and  it  tm>k  u%,'  says  (Japtain  Grey. '  uearly  two  huurs  and 
a  half  to  make  as  many  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  even 
then  we  were  dreadfully  torn  by  the  bushes.'  Travelling 
for  sumo  miles  again  over  *  aa  indifferent  country,  oonsist- 
iagof  eievaied  sandy  downs  covered  with  aorubandasMcies 
ef  Bantoia,'  Captam  Grey  then  entned  a  rich  and  thickly 
wooded  limestone  valley,  in  which  he  found  the  moat 
Qortberu  grasn-trae  (.Xamikorrhta),  and  the  moat  aquthecn 


gipjantic  ant's  nest ;'  from  which  circumstances  of  animal 
and  vegetuUlo  life  he  concluded  that  he  was  entering  '  that 
purttun  of  the  contiuetit  where  the  productions  of  ihe  tro- 
pical and  more  temperate  regions  were  becoming  eon  founded, 
previous  t.y  un  absolute  change  from  the  one  to  the  other 
uikiii^l  place.'  ■  For  the  next  four  mites  we  travelled,'  says 
Optain  Grey,  'south  by  east,  along  the  native  path,  which 
ran  tbroutth  a  low  country  composed  of  a  rich  sod.  and 
■which  produced  abundantly  the  warran,  or  native  yaittt 
which  aUva)b  grovv^  in  the  niujl  fertile  disirift:*.' 

On  the  third  day  aficr  leaving  Ganthciume  Bay  the 
party  reached  a  verdant  and  tlourishing  district,  to  which 
Captain  Grey  refers  in  the  following  terms:  'Is  beemed 
oeriain  that  we  stood  in  the  rioheat  nrovinoe  of  South- Wcet 
Anstralia»  and  one  which  to  dilTert  from  the  other  portions 
of  it  in  its  );eolo|;ical  characters,  in  the  elevations  of  its 
mountains,  which  lie  close  to  the  sea-tojst,  in  the  feriililyof 
its  soil,  and  the  deiisUy  of  its  native  population,  that  we 
appeared  to  be  moving  upon  auulhtir  coiuineul  (vol.  ii.,  pp. 
16-15).  This  district  has  been  named  the  Province  of  Vic- 
toria, and  extends  fifty  miles  north  and  south  (between  tiie 
parallels  of  27"  30'  and  29*  SO'  8.  lat.X  and  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  a  'lofty  ehain  of  mounuiiis,  tiai-loppcd.  and  so 
reguUr  in  their  outline  that  they  appeared  rather  the  work 
of  art  than  of  nature.'  They  are  distant  from  twenty  to 
tweuty-flve  miles  from  the  coast,  and  were  named  by  Cap- 
tain Grev  the  Victurit.  Range.  The  country  lo  the  north 
and  south  is  comparotively  u..pruduciive.  and  tbatontlie 
nortli-east  and  south-east  has  not  yet  been  explored.  Of 
the  whole  Province  of  Vieioria  Caplain  Qrey  aavat  *Tbei« 
is  no  other  part  of  extraptvopieal  Australia  wbtoh  can  boast 
of  (he  same  number  of  streams  in  an  equal  cxti  nt  f  :  .i^t 
frontage,  or  which  has  such  elevated  land  su  ucat  ihu  ^ca  . 
and  I  have  seen  no  other  which  ha.s  so  lar^e  an  extent  of 
good  country.'  The  principal  river  is  the  liutt,  but  it  is 
not  known  whether  it  is  navigable,  though  Captain  Grey 
supposes  it  t6  be  so.  There  are  two  other  oonsiderable 
streams,  the  Buller  and  the  Murchison. 

The  eouatnr  examined  during  Captain  Grey's  expedition 
lies  betwuM  Oipe  Guvier  and  Swan  River,  having  for  iu 
hmiu  the  parallel  of  24"  and  that  of  32°  S.  lat.  Tea 
rivers  were  discovered,  'which  are,  when  considered  uitli 
reterence  lo  the  other  known  ones  of  We»:ern  Austra- 
lia, of  coiistderable  importance,  some  of  them  being  larger 
than  any  yet  Ibund  in  the  south-west  of  this  continent : 
many  smaller  streams  were  also  found.'  Besides  the  Pro* 
vinee  of  Victoria,  two  other  extensive  dntriou  of  good 
counliy  wan  also  found:  one,  the  disUirt  uf  Babbage, 
situatM  Id  nearly  the  central  part  of  tho  western  coast  of 
Australia,  and  watered  by  the  nver  Gaacoyne  ;  and  another, 
adjacent  to  Swan  River,  to  which  a  iiaiue  wiu  not  given.  A 
second  range  ot  mountains,  called  Gairdner's  Range,  was 
also  disoovered,  whuh,  soys  Captain  Grey,  '  forms  a  very 
important  foatwe  in  the  geegrap^y  nf  tbia  pactof  Anatnip 
lis.' 

Tlie  great  rseommendation  of  fhe  aatltemsnt  of  Aus- 
tralind is  a  harbour  superior  to,  or  rather  supplyutg  the  de- 
ficiencies of.  those  hilherlo  made  available  in  VVeiitoni  Aus- 
tiaha.  This  harbour,  name<l  in  honour  of  the  enterprising 
liuveiler  who*e  name  we  have  so  frequently  mentioned. 
Port  Grey,  is  situated  in  lat.  in"  bb'  S. :  it  »  about  four 
miles  in  lcn({th  in  tho  direction  of  the  coast,  and  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  within  the  feuf  from  tlie  coast,  and  may 
thus  eonuin  six  nr  eight  smiaw  miles  of  sucfoce.  It  is  pro- 
tected by  two  headlands,  wnieh  streteh  fhnn  the  coast  to  the 
westward  ;  und  from  the  iioi  them  headland  t  uns  out  a  reef 
of  rocks  nearly  due  south,  thu>  ext^  tiding  the  slielter  against 
winds  from  the  uurthw:ird  and  we-iiward.  Tho  anchorage 
is  UI  s«voa  fitthoms  ut  ail  purts  of  the  harbour.  (7*^0  Ne»o 
Settlement  qf  Austrtdind,  by  H.  S.  Chapman.) 

The  settlement  of  this  part  of.  Western  Australia  has 
scaretly  more  than  commenced,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Wvslern  Australian  Company,  which  has  purc!iase<l  frum 
the  British  government  a  very  extensive  tract  of  country 
T'n>  ]  riiunplu  on  which  colonization  is  to  be  carried  out  is 
ihui  which  has  been  applied  in  South  Australia.  Land  is 
du|x>.s«ii  of  at  a  fixed  price  fur  ready  money;  and  u  propor- 
tion of  the  fund  thus  raised  is  appropriated  io  the  introduction 
of  the  various  kinds  of  labourers  whtoh  ayming  eolintry  re 
quins :  another  pn^ortieo  to  the  expsoBSB  of  annayi^  loeal 
admioMfaiian,  and  other  pnrposee. 

Some  hundred  emigrants  are  already  settled  iu  Austrulmd 

SWAN,   ia  England  tbe  swan  is  said  to  Ut  a  bird  loyai. 
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in  wliM-h  no  subject  can  have  property,  when  at  large  in  a 
public  river  or  creek,  except  by  (rtMfirom  the  crown.  In 
cmiiog  ibii  privilege  tbo  crown  grants  «  »w»o-in»rk 
(ejgninoiax  Air  ■  game  of  Bwana.  euM  in  law  Lttin  da- 
duMua  (npnatime,  un  d6(]uit)  cygnorum,  aometimca  volMm 
ef^tmtum.  {7  Cokvt'a  Rep.,  X?')  In  Sooiland  ibe  swan  is 
said  not  to  be  a  royal  bird  (Erskine's  Inttit.,  b.  li  ,  t  i  T) ; 
but  whiUt  all  proprietont  in  that  country  have  the  ugh:  of 
fus^ling  wiihin  tlieir  own  grouruis,  s>vani.,  unless  specially 
srauteii,  appear  to  be  reserved  to  tbe  crown.  < Stair's  ln$tU., 
■kii^t  3.S.  60;  and  see  Ducange,  Cygnnt  hitttmU  JutA 
In  tba  Mign  of  Blmbctb,  u]i«mras  vt  suo  oorponimM  and 
individiwla  Iwd  ttnir  diitinet  t«Mi*ni«TlH.  som*  of  wbieh 
may  be  seen  in  YarrelFs  '  British  Birds,'  vul.  iii.,  121,  &e. ' 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  tbe  crown,  instead  of  ji^ranting 
a  swan-mark,  conlers  ihe  still  greater  privilego  of  eiijoyigg 
the  pierL)i;alive  njjht  (wiihin  a  certain  district)  of  seizing 
while  swan*  not  murked.  Thu»  the  abbot  of  Abbolsbury 
in  DorMtshire  had  a  Kame  of  wild  swans  in  tbe  estuary 
Ibnnod  by  the  Isle  of  Portland  and  the  Chesil  Bank.  The 
•wranenr  at  Abbotabury  is  the  largest  in  tbe  kingdom* 
whieb.  thonfh  IbraMriv  eentiderably  more  «ten«h«,  atilt 
numbers  many  hundretls  of  these  birds,  forming  an  object 
of  coiisiileruble  attracliun  and  interest  to  those  who  visit 
this  part  of  the  south  coast  :  it  is  now  vested  m  the  eiirl 
of  Ilchcsier,  to  whose  ancestor  it  wax  granted  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  momsteriea.  <70ikX«)p,  17;  HnteUns, 
Doriet,  i.  A.18.) 

The  privilpKe  of  having  a  swan-nark,  or  f(anie  of  swans.  ii> 
afraehold  ofinbeiitauee,  and  mavbegrantodom.  But  by 
13  Cdw.  IV.,  c.  6,  no  person,  otbor  than  tbe  kind's  90ns. 
shall  have  a  swan-mark,  or  game  of  »\vans,  I  1   l.as  1 

freehold  lands  or  tenements  of  the  clear  yearly  vahie  of  tivc 
murks (3/.  6«.  8rf.),  on  jiain  of  forfeiture  of  the  swans,  one  : 
nioieiy  to  the  king,  and  tbe  other  to  any  (juaUfled  person 
who  makes  the  seiiuru.  In  the  first  year  of  Richard  III. 
the  inhabilanla  of  Crowland  in  Lincolnshire  were  exempted 
from  the  operalimi  of  this  act  upon  their  petition  setting 
foMb  tbat  their  town  stood  '  all  in  marsh  and  fen,'  and  that 
tbey  bad  great  games  of  swans.  *  by  which  tbe  greatest 
part  of  their  roliaf  and  living  bad  bean  auatained,*  (<  Rot. 

Pa^l„  960.) 

The  city  of  Oxford  has  a  game  of  swaix  by  prescription, 
though  none  are  now  kept.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
(when  a  stale  dinner  was  not  complete  unlesa  aavan  were 
included  in  tbe  bill  of  fkro)  ibis  game  of  swans  was  rented 
Vpon  an  engagement  to  dotiver  yearly  four  fat  swans,  and 
to  leave  six  old  swans  at  the  end  of  the  term.  By  tbe  cor- 
poration books  it  also  appears  that  in  Mil  barley  was  pro- 
vided for  the  yuung  birds  at  I4dL  n biiobel.  and  tbat  tilbes 
were  (hfn  paid  of  swans. 

Two  of  ilie  Ix)ndon  Cimipanies  have  games  of  swans,  the 
Dyers' and  the  Vintners"  Company,  and  are,  with  the  crown, 
the  principal  owners  of  swans  m  the  Thames.  In  August, 
1841,  tbo  qnesn  bad  S32«  the  Dyers  105.  and  tbe  Vintners 
100  swaiM  m  the  river.  Forawrly  tbe  Vintnen  alone  had 
500.  The  swan-mark  of  the  Dyers'  Company  is  a  notch, 
called  a  '  nick,*  on  one  side  of  the  beak.  The  sw  ans  of  the 
Vintners' Oimpany,  being  notcht  l  (  i  Miciiu  1  m  l  j  u  -.hIl:  tf  ! 
the  beak,  are  juculiurly  called  'swaon  with  lwo«iecA«,'  a  term 
which  has  boM  long  nsed  as  a  aign  by  one  of  tbe  laigo  inns 
in  London. 

On  the  flrst  Hon&y  in  August  in  every  year  the  swan- 
markers  of  the  cnirn  and  tbo  tvo  Cain]»nie8  of  the  city  of 
London  go  up  tbe  mer  for  tbe  purpose  of  inspecting  and 
taking  an  account  of  tlie  -wans  Lelongi-if;  'n  their  respec- 
tive employers,  tvisd  m  il  king  the  youiij^  Ljids.  In  nntient 
documents  this  f'\pe<lili'in  is  called  swaii-ii^pm,^, 

and  the  persons  employed  are  denomiiialed  »mmn'Uppera- 
These  are  still  the  designations  used  amongst  tbe  initiated, 
though  popiUetrly  corrupted  into  swan-Ao^^itaifr  and  swao> 
kaauin. 

The  swan-marken  pmcnad  to  tbo  different  paru  of  the 
rirer  frequented  by  tbe  sWans  for  breeding,  and  other  places 
where  the  birds  are  kept.  They  pay  half-a-crnw  n  tor  eai  h 
ountf  bird  to  the  fishermen  who  have  made  iK>ts  for  ihe 
old  liirds,  and  iwo  shillings  [ler  week  to  any  person  who 
during  ilie  wtniei  has  taken  care  of  tlie  swans  by  sheltering 
them  in  ponds  or  oiberwiso  fiQlacling  Ibem  Irom  tbo 
aetority  of  tbe  woatber. 

Wbero,  aa  it  sometimca  ha|ppen«.  tbo  eeb  biid  (male)  of 
one  owner  mates  witb  a  pen  birn  (female)  belonging  to  an- 
other, tbe  brood  an  divided  between  tbe  owners  of  tlie 


parent  birds,  the  odd  cygnet  (except  in  Buckinghamshire} 
being  allotted  to  the  owner  of  the  cub. 

The  young  or  brown  birds*  beio^  marked  wilb  the  mifb 
of  tbeir  mpectivo  owners  and  piniMied.  are  pat  into  tbe 
river,  as  are  also  the  wbito  or  old  swans  afior  tbe  eompleiing 
of  the  pinioning  of  sueh  of  them  as,  on  aecount  of  their  weak- 
ness, bad  in  fheir  first  year  been  deprived  of  one  joint  only  of 
tlie  wing.  If  any  white  swuns  are  found  by  the  king't 
marker  in  an  upen  and  common  mer  or  creek,  he  .^iiet 
them,  and  the  crown  mark  is  put  upon  them.  But  swaat 
kept  in  privaio  waters  need  not  be  marked.  A  sul^oettvbe 
bas  white  swana  not  marked  in  bis  privaio  waton  may  w> 
take  thorn  npon  fnA  potaoit,  if  tbey  escape  tberefton  inie 
an  open  and  common  river;  though  it  is  otherwise  if  they 
have  gained  their  natural  liberty,  and  are  swimming  m 
open  rivers  without  such  purKuit. 

The  king  had  formerly  a  swanherd  (magisler  deductus 
cvgnonim.  Rit.  Purl.  16  R.  II  ;  4  /rW,  280)  not  only  on 
the  Thames  (6  Rot.  PtirL,  1  H.  VII..  fii.  359),  but  in  several 
other  ptris  of  tbo  kingdom  {Ath.  IM,  Original.,  266  b; 
C0I. Sot.  AU..  174  a).  Wo  find  penonsoxeroisiiw  ibo oOea 
of  *master  of  tbo  king's  swans  MsemetinMe  calteir  the  swan- 
ship)  within  the  counties  of  Huntingdon.  Cambrid;,'c, 
Northampton,  and  Lincoln  (f>  Hot.  Pari,  360  b),  and  at 
the  same  time  the  office  of'  supervisor  and  approver' of  ail 
swans  being  within  any  mere  ur  water  in  the  Itrst  three 
counties  (76.,  360  b). 

Aniienily  tbe  crown  had  an  extensive  swannery  anneied 
to  lUe  royal  palnee  or  manor  of  Clarendon  in  Wiltshire.  It 
tiad  also  a  swannery  in  the  Isle  of  Pur  beck  (Uutehinsi, 
Dnrtet,  vol.  i.,  pp.  24.  1 7 1 );  and  by  an  entry  in  tbe  council- 
book  of  16tb  March.  ru  <.  It  tt  ij  Piivv  Councd  Offia-, 
It  appears  that  the  iniiaijiiaius  c^impmiiied  liiat  their  measis 
of  inuiniaining  their  families  by  rurnisbing  the  country  wilb 
6wans  were  lessened  by  '  common  shooters  in  guns.' 

Stealing  swans  marked  ar.u  pinioned,  or  unraarfcedi  if 
kept  in  a  mote,  pond,  or  private  rtvor.  and  loduced  lo  tame- 
ness,  ii  Mony.  (Hale,  Pleat  tko  Onwm,  68.)  Stealing 
swans  not  so  marked  or  so  kept,  or  so  pursued,  is  merely  a 
trespass  or  misdemeanour.   (Dalton's  Juttiee,  c.  166.) 

The  law  is  said  lo  have  fornit  i  l  v  l>een,  that  wl>en  a  swan 
is  stolen  in  an  open  and  couinioii  river,  lawfully  marked, 
'  the  name  swan  (if  it  may  be)  or  another  swan  shall  be  hung 
in  a  Iwitae  by  (he  beak,  and  be  who  stole  it  t>liaU  in  recom- 
pense tberooi  be  obliged  to  give  tbe  owner  so  much  wheat 
that  may  cover  all  tbo  awan  by  putting  and  turning  the 
w^t  on  tbo  bead  of  tiioewan  nntil  the  bead  of  the  swar 
be  covered  with  Ihe  wheat'  (7  Co.,  Rep.,  18  a.) 

Under  the  It  Henry  VII.,  c.  17,  stealing  the  eggs 
of  swan*  out  of  their  iicsis  wa.s  punished  by  impri- 
sonment for  a  year,  and  a  fine  at  tbe  king's  pleasure. 
But  this  enai'iment  was  superseded  by  tbe  I  Jae.  I.,  c. 
27,  (  2,  wbicb  declares  that  every  person  taking  eggs  of 
swana  out  of  iboir  nests,  or  wilfully  breaking  or  spoiling 
them,  mnj npon  eonvioiion  befcro  two  justices  be  eommitied 
to  gaol  Ibr  tbrso  nonifaa,  unleia  be  pay  to  the  ctaureb- 
wardens  for  the  use  of  the  poor  20*.  for  every  rg^;  ;  or,  after 
one  month  of  hit  commituiuui,  become  bouud,  v.iih  two 
sureties  in  '20/.  a  piece,  never  to  offend  again  in  like 
manner.  And  see  C'alend.  Rot.  Pat.,  153  b.  165  b.  166  a, 
168  a. 

The  2  Henry  IV..  c.  21,  which  directs  tbat  no  h>rd  shall 
give  any  livery  or  sign  to  any  knighl,  esquire,  or  yeoman, 
contains  n  proviaab  that  tbe  prince  may  give  bia  bonowable 
livery  of  the  Swam  to  his  lords,  and  to  genllenfkn  bil 

menials.    (3  Rot.  Birl.,  4:s  11 

(See  Rioinlleld's  Nnrjidn;  Kemp  s  I^inplij  MS^.;  Ar- 
chtrfttoma.  vi)l.  xvi. ;  Colonel  Ha*  k  i 

SWA NEVELT,  HERMANN  V  AIn,  called  the  Hermit 
of  Italy,  one  of  tbe  most  eminent  land^cajte  itainiers  of  tbe 
Dutch  school,  waaborn  in  1610  or  1620.  at  Woerden.  It  is 
generally  supposed  tbat  bo  was  at  flrst  a  pupil  of  Gersid 
Donw ;  be  however  went,  very  Toung^  to  Italy,  wbnvoh  baviof 
chosen  lands( ape  painting  ustLo  braneb of  UIO  nrt  noateoD- 
Ibrmable  lo  his  taste,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Claude  Lonaine, 
and  jnwn  proved  him.»elf  worthy  of  ^o  greai  u  tna^ser.  He 
was  unreiniltiiig  in  his  study  of  nalurc,  and  liis  retired  way 
of  life,  wbii  b  was  wholly  devoted  to  his  art,  causoU  him  to 
be  called  '  the  hermit,'  by  which  name  he  was  hoon  KoneraUy 
known.  All  bis  works,  his  paiotioBS.  bu  drawings,  and  bis 
eiebtni,'s  bear  the  stamp  of  a  faitwal  imiiatioa  of  naluia, 
Tlie  M:enes  which  bo  represents  are  diversifi«d  and  pic- 
turesque; tbe  perspoetiva,  .ight  and  shade,  tbe  tone  of  th* 
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ikf.  aie  ftdminblc,  »nd  «xi>Kned  with  a  flniin«ss  and 
derttioR  thkt  indieate  iIm  hand  of  a  maiter.  It  U  tatd  that, 

in  comp.ifiy  wiih  Claurle,  he  was  fond  of  ob»en'inL;  the 
elTtK-i  ij(  ihe  first  fuini  iiiigts  of  the  morning  lieht  on  the 
^ur^dCl;i  of  ubjecis,  and  the  changes  that  groclually  take 
pldo;  a»  lh«9  »un  rtMS  higher  in  the  heavens,  and  as  he 
progresaively  declines  from  his  meridian  >plenili)ur ;  effects 
which  are  aehnealed  with  so  much  truth  and  beauty  in 
Claude's  four  i^plendid  pictures  of  Morning,  Noun.  Even- 
ini(,  and  Nigbt,  formarly  ta  the  fallery  of  Huiaa'Caaael. 
wbsnea  thry  were  remom!  hf  order  of  Napoleon  to  Mel- 
maiMi).  ana,  afin  h.  !:  ,;\  t"  Paris,  not  rcKtorwl  to 
the  elector,  but  scat  iU)  ;ac  tsuj^-cior  Alexander  to  St.  Pe- 
ttrraburi;. 

Swaaevell's  pictures  have  the  bweetnttiis  and  tenderness 
of  Claade^  but  they  want  his  warmth,  and  are  less  strik- 
ing in  their  cfltel ;  but  his  figures  both  of  men  and  animals 
are  superior  to  tfaote  of  Claude.  His  paintings  are  ex- 
ooamvely  race^  at  well  as  his  dra»in(a»  Dr.  Waagen.  in  hit 
work  on  the  'Arts  in  England,'  mentions  only  a  single 
pi'_uue  l)y  Swnnevell  as  havmj;  bi?eii  seen  by  him.  Tins 
wa-j  at  Lulun  Housr,  in  the  colleclion  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bute,  of  which  he  says.  'It  is  a  lar^e  landscape  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty  in  the  compoaition,  very  ckar  in  the  colour- 
ing, and  careful  in  the  eXMUtion.'  His  etchings,  116  in 
number,  have  never  bean  aurpiased  in  the  choice  of  the  aub- 
jects.  the  judiehma  dialribution  of  light  and  shade,  the 
pleasing  groups  of  figures  with  which  they  are  adorned,  and 
tbespintandporfaclionof  the  execution.  To  appreciate  their 
niL'iii.  we  must  have  good  imprMsions,  which  usually  have 
the  niasttsr'^  name  on  them ;  for  the  plates  have  (lai-sed 
through  many  unskilful  bands,  and  rouny  can  scarcely  he 
rvrogniMd.  His  pictures  were  *o  much  <i>ii^hl  fur,  even  in 
bis  life,  that  they  were  sold  at  excesdivety  high  prices.  The 
tine  of  bis  death,  whieb  took  plaee  at  Roib%  it  rather  un- 
certain ;  some  say  it  was  In  1690,  othera  in  K80:  the  latter 
dale  app«'ari  to  be  the  more  correct. 

rPilkinzton:  Fuseli ;  Cfynvrsatiom  Lej-icon  ;  Waagen.) 

SWANS,  a  subfamily  of  ul  i  f  i.-  l  birch,  beiOBBilV  to 
the  family  Anatidte,  order  Ansrres  of  Liiuisus. 

For  a  geneial  notion  of  the  position  of  the  subfkmily 
CtgniiMt  genua  C]Kgfiiw,  Meyer,  the  articles  EhicKa,  FvLt- 
otittWA  and  Gooai  should  be  eonsoltad. 

In  the  first  of  these  articles  [vol.  ix..  p.  I7A]  wUl  be  ibund 
the  arrangement  proposed  by  Mr.  Vig^ra. 

Mr  Swuinson  makes  the  genus  Cygnu$  the  first  of  his 
subfamily  Ans9Hn<f,  with  the  following  character: — 

Size  large.  Base  of  the  bill  tumid,  rteshy.  and  naked. 
Neck  remarkably  long.  Feet  short.  Hinder  toe  simple. 
{Cloftification  qf  Birdt.) 

The  Prince  of  Caoino^  in  hia  Birdt  Etuvfe  ami  North 
Ammriea,  arrangea  the  dmtt»  a«  Im  fifth  tvder  of  hiida. 
The  Anatidee  stand  as  the  first  order  of  the  Atmret,  and 
comprise  the  subfamilies  Cygninee,  Anterime,  Anatinee, 
FiUtgtUinte,  Hiid  Mpr^rus,  The  Cys;nineB  consist  of  ihc 
jtiiigle  genus  Cyi^nus.  of  which  the  Prinp«  recorils  Cygnus 
Olor.  Cygnttt  immulabtlit.  Cygnus  musicus,  and  Cy°nits 
Pneiekii,  asKuiojiedn  species,  and  Cygtim  Amrricanus  and 
Cygnu*  Buccinator,  as  American  specie^i.  The  CygnintB 
in  the  Brinco's  method  are  imniediately  followed  by  ihe.^it' 
terfnw. 

The  Anatiifcp  form  thi;  first  family  of  Mr.  G,  R.  Gray's 
e;yhth  ordor,  I'vlmi pedes,  Cuv.  The  Cygninrfi  ciim;Hise 
the-  fiflh  s'lh'amily  of  (he  Anatidef,  and  aie  placed  between 
thti  AnstritKr  and  ihu  AtuxtincB.  The  fdlowiiig  genera 
are  arranged  under  the  Cygninee;  Cygnut,  Brus.  {Anat, 
Linn.);  Oior,  Wagl.  (Aniu,  Lino.);  CAenopit.  Wagl.  (Anat. 
Lath.);  Mierocygna,  G.  li.  Gray  iJmi,  Gm..  Bermc/a, 
Stcphw  CfiMnitcm  (Brooke).  Eytoo.  AumrtUa,  $w.  ?).  The 
•ubfiiroily  is  placed  between  ihe^^nMrntiirandthe/lfiafitur. 

(Litl  qf  the  Cenfira liirds.  1  si  edition.)  In  the  second 
edition  of  the  same  useful  wyik.  tha  Cygrtirxr  form  tho 
fi'urth  subfamily;  the  third  tiubfamily  of  tho  Urst  editi;»n, 
Ceret/pri/ue.  being  cancelled*  and  the  genua  Certojms  trans- 
ferred lo  the  saMunDy  JbUtrinte. 

Qtk\y  two  troeawano  are  recorded  by  Linn»us,  and  those 
•a  vaneiiea  of  ^not  Cygnut.  vis,  var.  a,  Cy^m*  fifnu,  and 
var.  fit  Cjfgjmt  manmttut,  Sinoe  hia  tuao  tho  reseaiBhea 
of  s<K>logKis  have  added  considerably  to  the  catalogue. 

The  pt  culiariiies  of  or^^anizalion  in  this  subfamily  deserv- 
ing of  notice  are  the  great  length  of  the  neck,  consisting  of 
•i^  vertebrat.  and  the  cavity  in  tho  Htornun  fir  the  ncaption 
of  a  considerable  portioa  of  tiie  trachea. 


Oattrie  Chancier  of  Cy^nug. — ^Beahi;  of  equal  breadth 
throughout  its  length :  higher  than  wide  at  the  base;  do- 
pressed  at  the  point;  buth  iniindiljlox  furnished  alon?  thO 
iides  with  transverse  serraU'd  lamellae.  Nostrils  oblong, 
lateral,  ne;ir  the  middle  of  the  beak.  Neck  slender  and  very 
long.   Legs  shurt,  the  lund  toe  small  ami  free.  (YarrelLj 

£i;ropsa.m  and  Asiatic  Swans. 

Cysntu/erm,  Ray.— Male, — Pure  white,  with  occasionally 
a  buff  tinge  on  the  top  of  tho  head.  Bill  black  and  d»< 
pKssed  anteriorly,  quadrangular  at  the  base  and  yellow. 

vvIkcIi  tint  extends  forward  along  each  Hteiai  muri^in  bf  the 
upper  mandible  beyond  the  aperture  of  the  noalxils,  « Inch 
are  black:  bare  space  beiiw-  ti  tiin  ba.se  of  that  mandible 
and  the  eye  also  yellow,  which  colours  the  back  part  of  the 
lower  mandible.  Iris  brown.  Feet  black.  Length,  with 
neck  stretched  out,  about  five  feet.  Across  expanded  wing* 
about  eight  feet. 

ANio£r.— Similar  to  the  aala,  hul  analler*  and  tho  naok 
more  slender. 

Tliose  that  we  have  seen,  when  about  a  week 
old,  have  been  covered  with  a  grey  down  above  and  a 
whitish  down  below,  with  flesh-coloured  feet,  or  rather  of  a 
dusky  desh-colour;  the  bill  Ueah- coloured,  and  rather  dusky 
above,  anteriorly.  Mr.  Yarrell  stales  that  at  ten  weeks  old 
the  bill  is dnll  dealbeolour.  (he  tipandlaiaralnaigins  black; 
the  head,  neck,  and  all  the  upper  surflusa  of  the  body  pal* 
ash-brown;  the  under  surface  before  the  le^  of  a  paler 
brown;  the  portion  behind  the  legs  dull  while;  the  IcgK. 
like  the  bill,  of  a  dusky  ttesb  colour.  This  description  was 
taken  from  young  birds  in  the  Garden  of  the  Zoolugical  So- 
ciety in  tlie  middle  of  August.  In  the  nniddle  of  October 
the  same  zoologist  found  the  bill  black  at  the  end,  with  a 
reddish-orange  band  across  the  nostrils,  and  the  base  and 
lore  pale  greaoiab-wbita;  the  general  oolour  pahi  grqrish- 
brown ;  a  raw  of  the  eniallerwing  eoTorts  white,  mixed  with 
others  of  a  pole  buffy-hro^n,  and  the  le;:s  black  He  nlio 
I  observes  that  the  young  Hoopers  bred  m  1639  tiaii  almost 
a  1  i  iu  brii'vn  feathers  at  the  autumnal  moult  of  ISJU,  and 
that  before  their  second  winter  was  passed  they  were  entirely 
white.  iBriHthBirA.) 


UsadefHaoptT. 

Thia  is  the  Cfffftrnt  uuuiait  of  Bechalein.  and.  aa  thaw 
azo  now  more  than  ooa  wild  apaciea  wall  defined,  the  Prinea 

of  Caiiiito  and  others  adopt  that  specific  name,  jnstead  of  the 
original  ferut;  but  the  propriety  of  this  may  be  doubted. 
It  IS  tho  C'y^tie  Saimifi;^  of  thi!  French  ;  Cigno  End  C>^'?io 
SuJvatica  uf  the  Iialians;  Sirifsyr/iwun  and  Nordusttiche 
Singtchwau  of  Ihs^  Germans'  l^'i/d  Siane  n(  the  Danes; 
Ho'>j)er.  Etk.  and  Whetiing  Swait  of  the  modern  British; 
and  Alarch  gwylt  •(  the  antieul  British. 

GMfpraphical  i}w<nAu<ibn.— 'Northern  ragionaof  Aurape 
and  Asia,  lesidinR  in  summer  within  the  aivtie  efrdev  lee 
land,  Scandinavia.  Winter  visiter  to  the  British  Island* 
i  where  however  it  has  been  known  lo  breed  in  the  Shetland 
and  Orkney  Islands  ;md  in  Sutherlandshire).  Holland, 
France,  Pruveiu-o,  and  Italy,  and.  according  to  Mr.Beniiett, 
going  as  far  »ouih  as  Burbary  and  Egypt  Eastward  it 
extends  aa  (hr  as  Japan.  Tbu  species  is  in  all  probabiUty 
the  swan  ao  mneh  celebrated  by  the  antjenl  peete  fw  its 
dyin^  song. 

ffemU,        The  note  of  this  wild  ewan  resemhlea  the 

word 'hoop'  uttered  several  times  successively.  They  (ly 
III  a  wudgelike  figure,  uttering  this  note  as  they  proceed, 
and  when  heard  from  ab  vi  s  uul  iK  iuusical.  The  appa* 
rattts  for  producing  these  sounds  w*s  li^owu  to  Aldceraod^ 
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Sir  Thomu  Browne,  Willughby,  Raj,  lAtbam,  and  others. 
Mr.  Yarrell,  who  has  pmd  so  niurh  atlailtioB  to  tbt  tndiea> 
of  birds,  has  (bus  wall  described  it:— 

'  The  c)lindri(:at  tub«  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe  passes 
down  iba  whole  lengtb  of  the  long  nock  of  the  oird»  m  the 
utatl  manner,  but  deteondt  betmra  the  two  branehet  of 
the  forked  bone  called  the  merrytbought,  lo  a  level  with 
the  keel  uf  tiie  breast  bone  or  sternum.  The  kei-1  of  tlie 
breast-bone  is  double,  and  receives  between  its  two  plates 
or  sides  the  tube  of  the  trachea,  which,  after  travemng 
nearly  the  vboto  loDgth  of  the  kcL-l,  iurii!>  suddenly  upon 
itiid(  poMing  ftmMUi  np««ld%  and  again  baeHward^  till 

ooda  in  tno  Tenieal  bono  of  divoriaatiott  from  vhanoo 
tko  two  long  branchial  tuhe^  go  off.  one  to  each  lobe  of  the 
llMig%  The  depth  uf  tiie  interlioa  U  not  ao  cooaiderable  in 
fnntai  or  jravog  owIm  ' 


flatnoa  of  lla>|Mt  •Uh  «  |<orlioa  ofonc  M*  ol  ('>>'  ki'rl  icmove^l  tu  thuw 
ibc  cuomlulcd  tabs  «ilhiii.  .Yurit-ll.) 


The  Hooper,  like  the  rest  of  the  SwaoSk  foeds  on  aquatio 
planu  and  inaeots,  can  keep  the  head  un^or  ««ler  for  aoiae 
time,  hut  never  diviik  The  hrge  neat  ia  eemtraetod  on  the 
groondvitb  fag*,  nishea.  leaves,  and  narahjr  planu.  The 
eggs,  six  or  seven  in  number,  are  whitish  (itiired  with  yel- 
lowish-green.   Length  of  egg  4  inches,  breuillh  Ji  uiciies, 

ThiS  ■-pecies  breeds  in  iaiiti\iiy,  and  may  frequently  be 
seen  on  ornamental  pieces  of  water  in  a  half-domesticatcd 

atate. 

(^Igmm  Bmiekii. — ^todependaiit  of  external  characteia, 
the  anatoaieal  dtotinetiomi  minted  ent  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  who 
first  proposed  to  separate  the  sfieciea  under  the  name  here 

E'ven,  clearly  point  out  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
ooper.  'The  ])niit  i]ial  and  most  obvious  differenco,'  says 
Mr.  Yarrell,  '  is  iii  the  trachea.  The  lube  (if  the  wind|Jipc 
is  of  equal  diameter  Ihroughuut,  and,  desccndmij  in  front  of 
tlie  neck,  enters  the  keel  of  the  sternum,  which  is  hollow,  as 
in  the  Hooper,  traversinK  the  whole  length.  Having  ar- 
rived at  the  andof  the  keel,  the  tube,  then  gradnalljr  iooluing 
npffarda  and  outwards,  passes  into  a  oavity  in  the  ■ternum 

destined  to  receive  it,  cause  I  tiy  a  separation  of  the  parallel 
horisontal  plates  of  bone  forming  the  posit-rior  tlutlened 
portion  of  the  breast-bone,  and  producing  a  coii\e\  pn  tu- 
berance  on  the  inner  surface.  The  tube  aUo  t  hun^jing  its 
direction  from  vertical  to  horizontal,  and  reaching  within 
hair  an  inch  of  the  posterior  edge,  is  reliacted  back,  after 
■eking  a  considerable  eurve.  till  it  once  more  renehee  the 
keel,  again  t(ansversing  which,  in  a  line  immediately  over 
the  first  pwtion  of  the  tube,  it  peases  out  under  the  areh  of 
IIm  aetiythonght}  nheva^  tuniiiig  npnmida  nod  allerwarda 


Hm4  oT  aMMi'a  a«a& 


backward*,  it  enters  the  biMly  of  the  bird,  to  be  attached  (o 
the  lungs  in  the  usual  manner.  This  is  thu  slate  uf  licvt- 
lu|iment  in  the  oldest  bird  I  have  yet  met  witii.  The  degrat 
next  in  order,  or  younger,  difl'eis  in  having  the  tMBisoolal 
loop  of  the  tiadiea  eoofined  to  one  aide  onl|  of  the  eaviiv  in 
the  alernttm.  both  ildea  of  vhioh  cavity  are  at  this  time 
formed,  but  the  Imp  of  the  tube  is  not  yet  sufficiently  elon- 
gated to  occupy  the  wlwie  space;  and  the  third  in  older, 
from  a  still  younger  bud,  puhsesses  only  the  vertical  inser- 
tion of  the  fold  uf  the  iracliea.'  Mr.  Yarrell  adds  however 
that  in  this  last  case  the  cavity  in  the  posterior  ptttef  tbs 
atemum  already  e&ikts  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Bevtek'e  Swan  ia  mueh  amaller  thaa  the  Heamr,  Um 
whole  length  being  fkom  three  feet  ten  inehee  to  mir  ftit 
two  inobea. 

'Young  birds,"  says  Mr. Yarrell,  'as  they  appear  here  iij 
the  plumage  of  their  flrst  winter,  are  greyish  bruwn.  At 
their  second  winter,  when  they  have  acquired  die  while 
plumage,  the  irides  are  orange ;  the  head  and  breast  strongly 
marked  wUh  maty  led;  wse  of  the  beak  lemon  yellow 
vben  older,  mmm  eontinue  to  «xbibit  •  tioge  of  xiMrodeur 
on  the  head,  efter  thit  on  the  bieaat  baa  neaaed  eft  Tbo 
adult  bird  is  uf  a  pure  unsullied  white ;  the  base  of  the  beak 
orange-yellow  ;  tne  irides  dark  ;  the  le^s,  toes,  and  loein- 
branes  black.' 

The  anterior  part  of  the  biU  is  black,  and,  in  the  males, 
orangc-yeUov  the  bu9^  vliiclt  ia  «f  » leniMi'eelmtr  in  tba 
females. 

O^rtijP^eal  J)ittriit$titm.^Vvtt\t  of  Bnrape  and  Ame- 
rica oeriainly.  and  of  Asia  probably.  It  breeds  within  the 
Aictio  Circle,  and  in  Iceland  in  May,  according  to  Tern- 
rainck,  who  says  that  it  bus  been  found  on  the  manuuic 
coaats  of  Picardy.  It  is  an  oceasional  visiter  to  the  Bniub 
Islands,  especially  in  severe  \uiiter>. 

i/«Ma, 4h0>~-It)o  nest,  according  to  Captain  Lyon,  is  coo- 
atniMedef  mM-peat,  is  nearly  six  feet  long,  four  and  tbrce- 
quarten  wide,  and  two  feet  high  on  the  outside,  with  the 
cavity  a  Ibot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  eggs,  six  or  seven  in 
number,  are  of  a  ycllov.i»h-brown.  acconliiig  to  Temroinck; 
brownish-white  slighily  clouded  with  a  darker  tint,  atcotd- 
ing  to  Lyon.  The  call-note  of  this  species  is  said  !o  be  3 
low-toned  whistle,  according  to  Mr.  Sinclaire,  but  ibis  «a» 
in  confinement.  Mr.  Blackwall  descrilies  their  calls  in  their 
wild  fligbti  as  loud,  and  says  that «  flock  of  twenty-nine  of 
then,  were  very  clamorous. 

Tb'e  Polish  Swan.  Cygmu  immuiabiiiM  of  Yarrell,  it  an- 
other wild  species,  and  its  cygnets,  unlike  those  of  the  otbcr 
while  swans,  are  pure  white.  It  has  been  kept  iiicapl.vii\ 
Mr.  Yarrell  btates  that  Lord  Derby  purcliased  a  jiairof  Uuve 
swans  and  sent  them  to  Knuw»lcy.  The  femulu  died.  The 
male  paired  with  a  Mute  Swan,  Cyguut  Olor,  and  a  brood 
was  the  result ;  but  the  hyktidlktlMMlgb  old  enough,  neither 
paired  aoaong  themaelm  nor  with  «ny  of  the  Mute  Seam 
on  the  ume  water. 

The  folhiving  ia  Mr.  Ywieirn  deaeriptmn  of  tba  NiA 

Swan : — 

*ln  the  adult  bird  the  beak  is  reddi^ll di  an<e  ;  the  nail, 
lateral  margins,  nostrils,  and  ba>e  of  the  upper  mandible 
black  ;  tbo  tubercle,  even  in  an  old  male, of  small  size;  tbe 
iridea  hmwn;  the  bead.  neck,  and  the  whole  of  ibe  plumage 
pure  white;  lees,  toes,  and  intervening  membranes  sUic- 
grey.  From  the  point  of  the  beak  te  tbe  end  of  the  leil, 
tifty-seven  inches.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the 
seoond  quill-fealher,  which  is  tbe  longest  in  thu  win^,  twenty- 
one  inches  and  a  half;  tarsus  lour  inches;  middle  toe  so4 
nail  tvw  innhM  ead  thiw^HwIon.  Us  lho4  and  habiu 
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AmAy  rmenible  thos«  of  the  Mate  Smut.  Tb6  or^n  of 
\uicc  appears,  from  one  that  I  examined,  to  be  like  lliat  of 
the  Mute  S^ran ;  bul  Mr.  Pelerin  ha»  found  cunsiderable 
diffei  cncei  m  various  parts  of  tin-  licail ;  the  (Icscriplion  and 
measureiscnts  were  given  in  a  paper  published  in  the  '  Ma- 
gazine of  Natural  History*  for  1839,  page  178.' 

Mr.  YmtnU  tlwn  Mlneli  Ut.  Piltrio'*  comMntive  xaetr 
rarvmenttor  the  erann  of  adult  Mut«  and  Potian  8««la,  and 
slates  that  he  has  Tcrifted  all  his  observations. 

Cygnut  Olor  (Genus  Olnr,  Wagl.).— Our  Mute  half- 
doroeittirated  Swan  Ls  too  well  known  to  require  description. 
The  trachea  has  none  of  the  comphcated  structure  of  that 
of  the  Hooper,  and  is  even  more  siniplA  than  that  of  the 
Black  Swan.  The  large  tubercle,  or  berry,  as  the  swan- 
netda  term  it.  at  the  base  of  tike  bill.  atooM  diatingalsbes 
tbia  graeaAil  qMeiea  firmd  its  coDgWMM*. 


Hud  of  Unit  c««ti. 

It  is  the  Cygne  of  the  French ;  C/^no  and  f^isnn  Rrale 
of  dw  Italians;  ScAvwi  and  Hocker  Schwan  <A  Xho  Gar- 
nani;  Tarn  Svant  of  the  Danes;  Tame  Swan  or  Muifi 
Stean  of  the  modern  British;  and  Alarck  of  the  tntient 
British. 

This  elegant  bird  is  said  to  exist  in  a  wild  state  in  Russia 

and  Siberia.  The  Prince  of  Cauino,  in  his  Specchio  Com- 
parativo,  speaks  of  it  a.*  uocurrintc  in  the  neignbourhood  of 
Kome  ('  Raro  Avventizio  d  inverno') ;  and  in  hi*  '  Birds  of 
Europe  and  North  America'  he  gives  North-Eastern  Europe 
as  the  locality.  The  Polish  Swan  above  noticed  should  not 
be  foinUen  in  assigninft  these  northern  localities  to  our 
Tame  Bttan,  and  very  probably  was  not  by  the  skilfbl  orni- 
thologists who  have  noted  these  localities.  Temtninck  says, 
*  Uabile  en  elal  sauvage  les  grandes  mer»  de  I'lnterieur, 
surtout  vers  les  contr6cs  orientalei  de  TEurope.' 

In  the  Thames  at  present,  the  greatest  number  of 
swans  belong  to  the  Queen,  and  the  eompanies  of  vintners 
•nddyan  own  the  next  laqpist  firoportion;  but  the  birds 
•M  mr  lam  mraiatvM  than  thqr  and  te  be.  The  swan- 
■Mlte  are  made  upon  the  npper  mandible  with  a  knife  or 
olhar  sharp  instrument.  The  swan-hopping  or  upping, 
that  is.  the  catching  and  taking  up  the  swans  to  mark 
the  cygnets,  and  renew  that  on  the  old  birds  if  oblite- 
rated, in  the  presence  of  the  roval  swanherd's  man.  instill 
eontinued  by  the  companies  above  mentioned.  Below  is  the 
royal  swan-mark  usea  in  the  three  last  reigns  and  the  pre- 
aont,  fhmt  the  eat  fiten  by  Mr.  YanraiU  in  whose  ^nteres^ 
mg  BrUkk  BifitmaA  wumh  infermalian  an  tUa  snUeot. 
together  M  M  lem  than  ifartaaa  a«an-aMxk%  «iU  b« 
found. 

AumcAit  SvAwa. 

Dr.  Richardson  {Rama  Boreali- Americana)  records  only 
two  American  swans,  Cygni  Buccinator  and  fietnrkii. 
The  Fritice  of  Cainno,  in  his  '  Specchio  Comparativo,'  gave 
one,  Anas  Cysnut  (meaning,  apparently,  the  hooper). 
Nattall  notices  tbiee  :  1st,  the  wMer  Vhistling  swan,  Cyg- 
mmjtfm  of  Ray ;  2nd.  tba  inuii|Wl«r  a«an,  QMgim  Bw 
thuiort  and  Srd.  Cygnut  Btwiekn.  The  Fhnee,  in  his 
'  Birds  of  Europe  and  Anicri'-n,"  records  two  species,  Cygnus 
Amencantu,  Sbarpl.  (Cygnus  mutieut,  Bonap.) ;  and  Cyg- 


nu»  Bueeitiaier ;  bat  ba  doaa  not  vaeord  Cfgmu  Btmiekh 

M  an  Amcrimn  speoie*.  Nuttall  declares  that  in  the  winter 
of  IKIO  lie  saw  two  individual*  of  Cygnus  fenu  {C.  mun- 
rus,  Bechst.  and  Bonap.)  in  a  slate  of  doiuesiiraiion  near  St. 
Louis  (Missouri),  which  were  (ibiatned,  with  several  others 
at  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  the  e.xireme  eold.  The 
Prince  of  Canino  evidently  eonsiders  bis  C.  flitwtdit,  wbieb 
be  gi?es  as  a  synonym  af  C  AmaHeaamt,  a  diflbrant  apaaiaB 
from  ClnfRW  BtwiddU  which  last  steads  appaaila  to  C. 
Anuticannt  in  the  European  column. 

We  select  Cygnus  Ihir  inattyr,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Richardson,  is  tKe  mo^t  cuinnion  swan  in  the  fur-countries, 
and  to  which  Ihe  bulk  of  the  swanHddllB  inporlBd  by  ibo 
Hudson's  Bay  Coinpuny  be!oiii^. 

Descriplion  of  a  .sptciraeu  killed  at  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
now  in  the  Hud.  Bay  Museum.  CoUmr  white,  the  forsibead 
alone  tinged  with  reddish  orange.  Bill,  oero,  and  legs  en- 
tirely black.  Form. — Bill  nearly  resembling  that  of  C.fenu 
in  form,  though  longer  and  rather  more  depressed.  Wings : 
third  quill  the  longest.  Tail  consistiiij;  of  iwenty-fuur 
teaihers:  a  specimen  in  the  Zoological  Museum  has  ihe 
crown  and  cheeks  brigbt  abasaat.  Total  length  J%  indMl. 
(Richardson.) 

Dr.  Riebaidsoa  remarks  that  it  breeds  as  far  south  as 

61*  laL,  but  principally  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  that 
in  Its  migrations  it  generally  precedes  the  geete.  He  ob- 
wr^es  that  Cygnus  Bewichi  niuke«i  its  appearance  amongst 
the  latest  of  the  migratory  bird* ;  w  liile  C.  Buccinator  is  the 
earliest,  with  the  exoepiion  of  the  cLigle^  He  Glutei  that  q 
fold  of  its  windpipe  enters  a  protuberance  ou  the  dorsal  or 
interior  aspect  of  the  sternum  at  iu  upper  part,  wbieb  is 
wanting  both  in  Cvgnm  /enu  and  C.  htwialmt  kt  etbar 
reepecis.  be  adds,  the  windpipe  is  distributed  thronab  the 
sternum  nearly  as  in  the  latter  of  these  species.  In  the 
Suppleini'iii  to  Sir  Edward  Parry's  first  voyage,  Anas  Cyg- 
nus. IVild  Str  ni,  wiili  references  which  leave  no  doubt 
tliot  the  hooper  ^^as  meant,  is  noted  as  breeding  on  the 
North  GeorRian  Islands;  bat  OygHm  BtmiekU  bad  IMC 
(ben  been  dieting uii^heil. 

Austral Swans. 
Cygnus  atratut  (Genus  Chenopis,  Wagl.). — .This,  the 
Anas  Plutimia  uf  Shaw,  has  now  become  so  common  in  our 
menageries,  where  it  breeds  freely,  as  not  to  justify  the 
ooeupation  of  sptoa  with  more  than  a  cut  of  ita  bead  and  of 
the  course  of  its  trachea,  which  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
mule  <«wan. 

Dexcription. — Black,  except  liie  ptmiary  and  a  few  of 
the  secci II dary  quills,  which  are  while.  Biil  bright-red  above, 
and,  sometimes,  with  a  sliglii  tubercle  at  the  base,  which  the 
female  wants.  The  anterior  part  uf  the  upper  mandihleis 
eroasad  by  a  whitish  band,  and  the  under  one  is  giayisli- 
wbita.  Legs  and  fcet  dnll  ash-colour.  Site  leu  Ibiut  that 
of  the  mute  swan  and  hooper.  Irides  red.  Young,  when 
about  a  fortnight  old,  covered  with  duaky.grey  down  above, 
ligblar  bensaili;  biU*  ayes,  and  foal  dnakf-blaek. 


RsaiatBlMkSvaa. 


Mr.  Varrell  obsertes  that  the  Mructnri  of  fbe  titehMI  ii 

intermediate  between  that  of  the  hf:o]i>T  nnrl  tlie  common 
mule  swan.  It  'quit.s  the  neck  at  the  l  iitom,  and  descends 
to  the  centre  circular  portion  of  the  fureula,  to  which  bone 
it  is  firmly  bound  by  a  tough  membrane :  the  remaining 
portion  then  rises  over  the  front  of  the  breast  bone  between 
the  elavides,  and  passes  backward  to  the  lungs,  the  Iwt 
portion  of  the  tube  immediately  preeedingtiM  iNNlt  «f  Ol- 
varication  heinfi  flattened  horizontally.  The  form  af  tto 
trachea  in  our  common  swan,  in  which  it  liollows  the  MBk 
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withoui  ileviftiion.  being  remembeml.  and  Dr.  Latbim's 
tMun  uf  ibe  wild  mo  refernd  to.  it  will  be  obeerred  U»i 
tb  Uaek  swm  ekhibitt  m  inlHaiting  link  betweeo  the  two.' 


Stnuaa  and  InfihM  of  Black  9*M.  (Ywirii) 

Otompkieid  Ih'»MlmUmr-Vmn  Diemen'e  Land,  N«v 
8oo'h  Wetee.  weit  eoaai  of  New  Holbad. 

Hdhitf.-  In  a  stale  of  nature  llio  black  iwans  are  gene- 
ruUv  sti  ll  lloaiing  on  some  lake  in  flocks  of  eight  or  nine. 
Wlicn  (lisiuibcd,  ihey  KL'iiLTully  fly  off  in  line  or  single  file; 
ami  are  &o  bby.  ihat  it  ii  dtificuU  to  get  wiibin  guDabot. 
Tl.L-ir  noic  ht  Ihr  from  hanh.  at  laaat  wbim  utiana  io  eap- 
liviiy. 

8  W  A  N8EA.  a  seaport  towa  orOtemorganehira,  S04  miles 
fioa  LundoD  on  the  mail-coach  road  through  Bristol  and 
Ounaanben  to  Milfurd.  in  Kiiuat^d  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
tivtr  Tawe.  which  falls  into  the  Bn-iol  Cliuiintl  ut  Swansea 
Bay,  clo^e  to  the  town.  The  harUnir,  which  i.s  leCi  nearly 
dry  at  low-water,  is  formed  by  a  pier  springing  from  the 
land  on  each  side,  leaving  an  openine  for  the  admission  of 
shipping ;  and  there  is  atin  a  crase-pier  witbin  the  harbour. 
On  iba  waaiMii  p|«r  iImv*  ligbihoiM*  and  «atrlibou!<e. 
TflMalaor  3tV  tDmamanaUeil  to  load  and  unload  at  the 

Vbarlll.   The  OOmmunication  between  tiie  two  bank^  of  the 
lifar  ia  by  a  ferry;  but  it  has  been  pioposed  lu  eteot  eiiher 
a  suspension-bridge  or  to  form  a  ttuatin^;  harbour  with  a 
awing  bridjje.    On  the  north-east  and  north- west  the  bay  is 
backed  by  lofty  hilU,  and  the  beach  consists  of  an  extenbive 
level  of  firm  aand.   Swansea  is  tbe  port  of  a  ricb  mineral 
diatriet.  Hm  principal  branchea  of  industry  are  Iba  andl- 
iug  of  oopporHm  and  the  tiport  of  coal.    Coppar«ra  la 
brought  fromGomwall.  Devonahire,  parte  of  Watea.  Ireland, 
and  from  foreign  couturie.s.    From  1821  to  1827  llif  <iuun- 
tity  of  copper- ore  solJ.at  Svtanscu  areraged  5557  toiii  ;  and 
from  18J8  to  1833  inclusive,  13,.')b9  tons.    In  tin-  veui 
ending  3Uth  Jtine.  1839,  the  quantity  of  ore  smelted  was 
49.337  tons.  Valued  at  597.847/. ;  and  tbe  quantity  of  metal 
obtained  waa  7293  tons,  or  14f  per  cent   Of  tbe  above 
quantitjr  of  ore^  22,238  was  foreign,  producing  5090  tons,  or 
ti  par  aant.  of  metal.  Tbe  qnantiiyof  coal  and  culm 
ahippad  eoaatwayswai  476.265  tons  in  1838.  486,792  in 
18.19,  460.201  tons  in  18IU.  and  450.119  tons  in  1841  ;  and 
mora  than  one-half  of  ilif  above  quantities  consisted  of 
stone  coul  or  anthracite.     The  annual  export  of  coni  to 
foieigii  countries  averaged  9189  tons  from  1»2B  to  1B34, 
and  27,651  from  1835  to  1841  incluMve.   Iron  ore  is  not  at 
present  smelted  at  Swansea.   Baeidaa  the  worka  for  ameliiDg 
eopper,  there  are  iion  ibundriea.  jrarda  fbr  building  and  n- 
paurinf  abipab  nparieab  tanneries,  breweries,  and  tw»  pot- 
teries. The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  Swanaaa  in 
laSO  was  12:,  uf  7772  tons.    In  1841  the  number  above  SO 
tons  wo-s  86,  agijiegate  tonnage  10,116  tons.    Id  1840  the 
gross  revenue  ot  cusiom-.  duties  collected  at  the  port  was 
8<)34/.    Tlie  tratfic  wuh  the  country  is  facilitated  by  several 
canals  and  tram-road^.    A  canal  about  17  miles  in  length 
rune  along  tbe  valley  of  the  Tawe  into  Brecknocliahiie; 
another  eonaeeU  the  Neath  rim  and  canal  with  SwaoMa 
haiboor;  and  a  third  eommunicate?*  with  ooHieries  on  the 
north<east  of  the  town.    On  the  western  side  of  the  harbour 
tliPie  is  a  tramway.       niik-s  loiii;,  which  ))ns.ses  alcn^  the 
coast  10  Oyhlei mouth  and  the  Mumbles,  the  '*6#tera  head- 
land of  ilie  buy.    There  is  a  lightiiousu  ul  tliu  Mumbles. 
There  are  several  other  tramways  connecting  the  different 
anelting-works  and  coUieriaa  with  die  canals  and  wharfs. 
The  trade  of  the  town  haa  iaeraaaad  ym  rapidly  during  the 
preaeni  century,  and  Swansea  ia  noir  a  thriving  planer  well- 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  aaoat  of  tbe  houses  are 
modem  and  well-built.    Commodious  lodging-houses  have 
lioen  erected  in  favournblL-  si'.uaiiuns,  cutnmanding  views  of 
the  bay.  The  number  of  persons  resorting  to  Swansea  for 
Ike  banatia  «f  Mai-hailiing  ia  annuaUy  tneraaiuig;  Than 


iiaommminiealiao  by  slean-boala  with  Bristol  and  Iirra* 

oombe,  and  the  Bristol  and  Liverpool  steam-bouts  land  and 
teke  up  passengers  fVom  Swansea  pier.  The  population  of 
Swansea  more  than  doubled  between  1801  and  ib3l.  The 
palish  consists  of  four  divisions:  the  '  Franehis-e,'  some- 
times called  the  town,  which  contained  13.256  iiiliabitunis 
in  1831  :  Swansea  Higher,  678;  Swansea  Lower,  559;  and 
the  hamlet  of  St.  Thomas,  which  lies  east  of  the  harbour, 
contained  438  inhabitants:  making  the  total  populalioa 
I4,9SI.  Tbe  inereaae  of  population  has  been  very  const- 
derable  since  1831. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  .\ct  Swansea  «a<  a 
contributory  borouuli  to  Cardiff,  whu  h,  with  several  oilu-i 
places,  returned  one  member  to  paiiiameni;  but  it  is  iiuw 
a  principal  borough,  and  returns  one  member  in  conjunction 
with  Neatb,  Loughur,  Aberavon,  and  Kenfig,  which  are 
ilB  eomtibuloiy  boroughs.  The  limtta  of  the  perlialiMnlary 
borough  veia  extendi  by  the  Reibraa  Act,  ae  as  to  compriae 
the  hunlet  of  St.  Thomas  and  a  eonsidenble  district  on  each 
side  of  the  river  imrtli  of"  the  town  of  Swansea.  The  iiutn- 
Iwr  of  registered  t-[i  <  U)r>  f  ir  Swim^tui,  Jscc.  in  lS3',t--4U  was 
137l.  'J  he  corjiorm  uin  rlaims  lo  be  a  coi  purai ion  by  pre- 
scription, but  the  earliest  charter  is  dated  1»  ilcni y  111. 
They  havo  in  their  possession  the  translation  of  a  charter 
nurporting  to  be  granted  to  tbe  burgeseea  in  1305  bv  tbe 
lord  of  the  seignory  of  Grower ;  and  also  ana  Snd  Henry 
HI.,  granting  the  lands  of  Ciower  to  tbe  wife  of  Jubn  de 
Mowbray.  Tbe  duke  of  Beaufort  is  the  present  lord  of 
Gower,  and  holds  court.s  leel  twH  e  a  year. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Municijial  Corporation  Reform 
Act  in  1835.  the  corporation  were  in  possession  of  an  est,«ie 
of  six  hundred  acres,  called  the  Town  UiU,  and  some  land 
upon  the  shore  of  the  bay.  Tbe  corporate  body  consisted  of 
a  porireei'a»  twelve  alderman,  ttao  ailorneys^  aehamberlain* 
a  reeordar,  two  aeneanie-at-maca,  and  an  nnlimiied  num> 
l>er  of  burgeseea.  Under  the  above-meiilioued  act  the  town 
is  divided  into  three  wards,  and  the  corporation  con>ist$  of 
a  mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  touncillors.  There 
is  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  forty  shilliiii^s; 
and  the  pett^'  sessions  for  the  hundred  and  the  Mu-haelnias 
quarter-sessions  for  thtt  county  aro  held  at  Swansea.  There 
are  ftirs  in  May.  July,  .'\ugu'st,  and  October,  and  markate 
•venr  Wadnaid^r  and  Saturday. 

There  are  twoehurehee  in  the  parish,  and  above' fifteen 
chapels  belonging  to  different  denominutiuiis  of  disM-riicrs 
St.  Mary's  church  is  72  feet  by  54,  and  h  is  a  lofty  squate 
tuUi-r.  St.  John's  is  a  small  edifice,  an<l  was  formerly  a 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem.  The  living 
of  the  former  is  a  vicaru);e,  of  the  gross  annual  valuv  oi 
30'2/. ;  and  the  latter  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  valued  at  67/. 
per  annum.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  tho  ftoutli 
Wales  Royal  Philosophical  Instilntian.  the  iiliraMi]r,  the 
theatre,  the  house  of  eorreetlon.  tbe  uinon  vorkhouoe,  tbe 
town-hall,  and  the  assembly-rooms.  The  only  remains  of  tin 
antieiit  castle  are  a  mas-sive  square  tower,  whit  h  cumiuauii> 
a  fine  view  of  the  bay.  Tho  uns  ti-prisou  and  the  wurkhuuse 
occupy  a  part  of  the  site  uf  the  casile,  which  was  founded  by 
an  earl  of  Warwick,  who  subjected  the  suns  of  ihe  prince  uf 
Gower.  Henry  de  Gower,  bi>hup  of  Su  David's,  founded 
an  hospital  ai  Swansea  in  133S.  Tbe  infirmary  aod  a  dta- 
paaaanr  are  aupporied  by  donatiena  and  eubeeriptiona.  In 
1884  Hugh  Gore,  bishop  of  Water Aird„  founded  and  ea- 
doved  a  free-school,  and,  with  20/.  given  by  i  he  corpora- 
tion, it  has  an  income  of  6u/.  a  year.  In  l!>3l  an  infant 
scliool  was  established,  which  was  attended  in  li)33  by  ^li 
boys  and  girls,  lu  tbe  latter  year  there  were  thirty-two 
daily  aehoola,  three  of  whiaib  wera  chiefly  supportud  by  sub- 
ecriplionB;  and  there  wwa  eleven  Sunday-ecboola.  In  the 
hiftner  and  lower  diviaiooi  of  tbe  parish  there  wan  throe 
dait^  and  three  Sunday  scboola.  Than  ia  a  aadMiiiaa 
institute. 

SW.\RTZ,  OLOF,  a  celebrated  Swedish  botanist,  was 
born  in  the  year  1760,  at  Nurrkiipiyg  in  East  Gothland, 
where  his  father  was  a  considerable  maiiuf.H-turer.  He 
commenced  bis  studies  at  Upsal,  in  1778.  in  the  year  that 
Liiinasus  died.  Having  acquired  a  taste  for  boMuy,  be  made 
several  ewiaiona  in  urn  yaan  1779-8U-81  and  Sii.  tbrotagh 
variooadlstrieta  of  Swadeo.  Ibr  the  purpose  of  studving  their 
bounv,  and  visited  Lapponia,  Finland,  and  Gothland.  In 
1781  he  took  bis  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine,  having  pre- 
sented a  thesi!<  cutiiled  '  Meihodus  Muscoruin  lliustrsio.' 
In  this  work  he  gave  u  new  arrangement  of  tbe  moe<es.  and 
taid  the  fiyttodatioa  (br  a  laigar  wwk,antitlad  *  Dia|aaiiio 
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Syrtwuttif  M«M>ram  Frondonrun  Saeeia^'  vhieb  wu 
puUithad  at  Erlsngwn  in  1799.  Tlu«  work  wn  iHiMtnted 

with  plates  and  Jesci  iption*  of  many  new  mossei.    In  17S.1 
he  muilD  a  voyage  to  ibo  western  cox-.t  of  Aiiu'rica.  :ttid 
visilofl  Jatn&ica  and  Other  ji^Uii  l-  in  the  West  Imhe-i;  and, 
loaded  with  botanical  treaikuios.  be  visited  England  on  im 
ntera  home,  in  1 788.   He  remained  in  tbit  country  a  year. 
wnpf^  which  time  he  wm  oocapied  to  «XAtniuiDg  the  her- 
bam  of  Sir  Joseph  Bmka,  SloaDe»  ui  other  botanists. 
He  returned  to  his  own  eountty  in  1789,  and  was  elected  a 
nember  of  the  Rojal  Aeademy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm  in 
1790.  and  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  in  the 
Medico-cbirurgical  Institution  at  Stockholm,    He  was  also 
honoured  by  being  mailt-  a  knight  of  the  onier  of  Vasa  nnil 
of  the  Polar  Skir.    In  Man  be  publi<ihed  al  Stockholut  lus 
'  Nova  Genera  et  Spocies  Plantarum ;'  thii«  work  contained  a 
deseripUon  of  the  planu  whioh  h«  had  eoUactod  in  the  West 
tiulic*;  nmt  of  ibem  bail  novor  bafora  been  dtaeribed. 
Tliis  work  was  succeeded  by  his  '  Obsenrationes  Botanioc.' 
roDtaining  remarks  on  the  structure  and  affinities  of  the 
]  '  >  lis  of  the  West  Indies,  in  17'Jl,    From  17',)4to  isooho 
published  in  folio  the  *  Icones  Plantatum  Inco^nitarum,* 
which  contained  drawings  of  the  rarer  plant:}  whicli  he  had 
discovered  in  the  Weiit  Indies.    He  completed  bis  labours 
on  the  botany  of  this  part  of  the  world  by  the  publication 
of  lib  *  Flora  Indua  OecidontalM'  in  1806.  wbtoD  ofipeaMd 
in  9  volamaa,  iltuatiaMd  with  plataa.   Tba  abow  worki 
on  West  Indian  botany  wcro  entirely  devoied  to  the  pha- 
neruganiic  or  {lowering  plants  :  but  he  did  not  iici;lect  cryp- 
toj,'amie  plants,  and  in  1806  he  puhlisheil  llic  '  S)  iu)i>sl.-i  Fi- 
iicum,'  which  ooutaitied  a  tiuuiberof  uew  genera  and  species 
of  Ant.    Afiet  these  publications  be  turned  his  attention 
mova  particaiarly  to  the  botany  of  his  own  country,  and 
pnbltaiiad  anonymously  at  Siuckholtn,  in  1814, «  work  en- 
titled *  Summa  Vageiabttiaiii  ScandioaviB  nataoiatiot  oo^ 
ordinatomm.'  He  alao  oontribttteil  tbe  lent  from  the  5lb  to 
tlie  8th  voluiiio  of  the  *  Svensk  Botnnik,"  a  national  work 
on  ihu  botany  of  Sweden.  pro«luced  by  several  authors.  In 
addition  to  the  above  works,  he  contributed  a  number  of 
papers  on  botanical  subjects  to  the  TrRnsactions  of  various 
aocietios;  amongst  otiiers.  to  the  'Philosophical  Transac- 
tioiu.'  and  to  tlw  '  Traaaaeliona  of  tbe  Linnosan  Society,* 
of  wbieb  bo  was  a  ftreign  fellow.    He  alto  aontributed 
several  papers  on  zoology  to  raliooa  jovnab  and  IVanaac- 
tions.    He  died  in  the  year  1818. 

As  a  botanist  S»  arti  ranked  amongst  the  first  of  his  day. 
and  was  a  worihv  di'-riplo  of  the  school  of  Luina-us.  lli» 
principal  labours  were  directed  to  descriptive  botany,  in 
which  be  was  remarkable  for  acuteness  without  prolixity, 
purity  of  exprcM  on,  and  freedom  frutn  novel  technicalities. 
He  lias  contributed  greatly  loourknowledgeof  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  having  aoded  upwards  of  50  genera  and  830  spe- 
cies to  tbe  list  of  flowering  plants,  besides  a  great  number 
to  the  claw  of  Cryptogaroia.  A  genus  of  Leguruinou* 
plants  has  been  named  af^er  him  Swartzia.  A  volume  of 
bi»  puiiibamous  papers,  with  notices  of  his  life  and  labours, 
bv  Spren?e1  and  Agardh.  was  puhlislioil  at  Stockholm  in 
1829.  by  J.  E  Wickstrom.  under  the  title  '  Adnotationos 
Etotanieso  quas  reliquit0.8warll.' 

8  W  A'RXi^IA,  tbe  name  of  a  feiitta  of  plants*  given  by 
Willdenow  in  honour  of  Olof  Swsriz,  a  Swedish  botanitt. 
[SwAKTl.]  This  senui  belongs  to  the  threat  natural  order 
I«eguminuscD  or  Fabaceco  ol'  Jussieu.  Tiiis  order  was 
"inided  by  FX)  Candolle  into  two  gioups,  Curvenibria.- and 
Recleiubf  ta) :  the  former  with  tbe  raaicle  of  tbe  embryo 
bent  back  upon  tbe  ootyledotis;  the  latter  with  the  radicle 
straight.  The  curvembryose  group  contains  two  suborders, 
of  Olte  of  which,  Swartzia,  the  present  genus  is  tbe  type. 
Tbe  anbonler  Svarlsia  is  known  by  possotsiiiig  a  bladdecr 
oalyx  witb  indist'.nel  lobei.  and  hypogynous  stanent,  and 
by  bein^i^  either  destitute  of  corolla  or  having  only  one  or 
two  petals.  Tiie  uthisr  geiiera  in  this  order  are  Baphu  and 
ZoUernia.  The  species  are  natives  of  Setith  Anerica  and 
the  Weat  India  Islands. 

Tbe  genns  Swartzia  is  known  by  its  calyx  being  divided 
into  S  or  4  pieces  or  teeth,  which  are  at  first  united,  but 
aAerwaitdf  break  up  and  separate.  It  baa  aometitnea  ono 
peiaU  which  is  Hat  and  lateral ;  aometimes  this  is  entirely 
wanting.  Tbe  slaraeiu  are  10,  13,  or  25  in  number,  with 
frequently  2  or  4  of  them  much  larger  than  the  otheri,  and 
the  rest  are  often  connected  a  little  way  al  the  base.  The 
Seeds  have  an  arillus,  and  do  not  poi^sess  albumen.  The 
i  are  trees,  with  simple  or  uaei^ually  pinaatcd  leavei>, 
P.  C.  No.  U70. 


having  raeemoie  floveri,  vkich  grow  from  tbe  axils  of  tbe 
leaves. 

S.  lamentrjjta,  tomentose  Swartzia  •  leaves  with  5-7- 
leullets;  petioles  terete,  which,  as  well  us  the  bruiichlets, 
ore  velvety;  leaflets  oval-oblong,  pointed,  velvety  Ij  latli ; 
stipules  nearly  orbicular.  This  species  forms  a  high  thu  k  tree, 
with  strong  angular  branches,  and  g\  n  tbe  borders  of 
rivers  in  Guiana,  where  it  is  called  Anacoco  and  Boi$ 
pagaie  blanc.  It  bas  a  fine  seddish-ooloured  wood,  which 
beoomes  black  byage>  snd  i«  considered  very  indestrnetibUb 
and  is  used  for  the  making  of  rudders  tot  ships.  The  bark 
of  this  tree  i*  very  hitter,  and  is  used  as  a  incdiciDe  in  its 
nati\e  <'(Hiiiir\.  Theie  are  about  l<i  oilier  bpucies  of 
S\N  arlzia.  (  Don's  Miller,  vol.  ii.  l 

The  genus  baphia  \im  a  calyptriform  calyx  which  encloses 
the  curollf,  and  at  length  bucsta  altOfetncr«  The  corolla 
has  a  roundish  vexiilum.  linear  wings,  and  ao  acute  carina. 
Stamens,  10.  L^ume,  fulciform.  Seeds,  6,  lentiealar.  Tbere 
is  only  one  species,  the  B.  nilida,  which  grows  iit  Sierra 
Leonu,  and  yields  the  cam-wood,  or  king-wood  of  commerce. 
It  is  brought  to  this  country,  atnl  used  in  considerable auan- 
titles  as  a  dvR  of  a  re<l  colour  :  lience  the  name,  from  iapfK 
((ia^tj),  a  dye. 

Ttie  geaus  ZoUemia  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  It  was  so 
named  in  honour  of  Frederick  William  111.,  late  kingef 
Prussia,  who  waa  descended  ftom  tbe  prinoea  ef  Honeo* 
totlero. 

The  soil  best  suited  f  .r  the  cultivation  uf  these  plants  is  a 
mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat  (Jottings  with  their 
leaves  on  may  he  ^rovn  under  a  band*gbiM  in  a  pot  of 

sand  in  the  holhouae. 

SWEARING,  a  profane  use  of  tbe  name  of  the  Deity. 
By  tbo  l(i9Ui  canon,  churchwardens  are  to  present  theeo 
wlio  offend  their  beslhren  by  sweating,  and  notorbua 
olTenden  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  communion  until  they 
are  refbrmed.  Pirofkne  cursing  and  swearing  were  first 
maile  an  offence  punishable  by  law  by  'iii  J.  L,  c.  21  (con- 
tinued by  3  Cb.  I.,  c.  4;  16  Ch.  I.,c.  4  ;  and  6  and  7  W.  IIL. 
c.  II).  The  practice  however  does  iiut  seem  to  have 
diminished,  for,  subtei)uent  to  these  acts,  we  find  Swift 
saying.  '  It  is  the  optnioa  of  OUT  most  rvQucd  ^.wearers  that 
the  same  oatb  or  euise  eanilot,eonsirtently  with  true  polite- 
ness, be  repeatod  above  nine  limae  in  tbe  sane  company 


by  the  same  person.*  By  the  19  G.  II.,  c.  21,  it  is  recited 
that  these  vices  were  become  so  frequent,  that  '  unless 
speedily  and  efTcctually  jiunished,  they  may  justly  provoke 
tlie  divine  vengeance  to  increase  tbe  many  calamities  these 
nations  tiDW  hibour  under,'  and  that  the  existing  laws  did 
not  answer  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  It 
then  goes  on  1o  enact,  that  if  any  person  shall  profanely 
curse  er  ewaaii  and  be  oonvieted  thereof  on  confesaioit,  or 
on  the  oath  of  one  witness,  before  any  magistrate,  he  shall 
forfeit,  if  a  day-lnbourcr,  cottimon  soldier,  sailor,  or  seaman, 
1*. ;  if  any  other  person  under  the  des^rec  of  guniie* 
man,  it. ;  if  of  or  above  the  degree  of  a  i^enileman,  3«.; 
for  every  second  couvicliuti  double,  and  for  every  third  and 
subsequent  conviction  treble.  Tbe  penalties  are  to  go  to 
the  poor  of  tbe  parish.  If  the  offienco  is  oomoiiUed  in  tbe 
hearing  of  tbe  magistrate,  be  may  conviet  without  further 
proof.  Conatables  who  hear  the  offence  eommitted  by  aa 
unknown  person  are  fbrthwith  to  take  him  to  tbe  next 
justice.  If  t^ie  pcr>on  is  known,  the  constable  is  speedily 
to  inform  ^ga.ust  him.  Parlies  who  do  not  pay  the  ])enal- 
ties  and  costs  may  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour 
ten  days  for  tbe  penalties,  and  six  other  days  for  the  costs. 
Magistrates  and  constables  arc  liable  to  penalties  if  they 
wilfully  omit  to  do  their  duty  under  the  act.  No  peneo 
can  be  prosecuted  except  within  eight  days  after  be  baa 
committed  the  oflence.  By  22  G.  II.,  c.  33,  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  navy  who  are  guilty  of  profane  oaths  or  curses 
are  liable  to  punishment  by  court-martial. 

(Com.,  Dig.,  '  J  ustices  of  Poace,'  b.  23 ;  Burn's  Justice, 
*  Swearing.') 

SWE.\T.  [Skin] 

SWEATING-SICKNESS.  Ephemem Sudatoria,  Epbe* 
mere  Maligna,  Sudor  AAglieus,Uydroneaaik  >ie  themioHa 
namee  whteh  have  been  given  to  a  seTore  epidemie  disease 

that  prevailed  in  this  country  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent at  diflcrent  periods  during  tbo  latter  part  of  tha 
fiDoenth  and  tbo  b«giiiniii<^  of  the  sixteenth  ceniuneii.  The 
itivasion  of  this  dtsca.se  was  generally  ouite  sudden,  soma 
persons  experiencing  a  senwition  as  of  a  hot  vapour  extend- 
iog  over  the  body,  while  oibeia  felt  ax  if  consumed  by  an 
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ditaml  Are ;  th«N  wu  vfolrat  fever,  pain  in  tiM  bmA  mi  | 
finb*.  prostration  of  strenKtl).  h.-rried  bmuhirii^,  a  small 
fVequent  pulsv,  nausea,  great  ihirni,  duliriutn,  aii'l  excessive 
re8tletisne!is.  Shuitly  afivr  tht;  uppeaiancc  uf  these  feymp-  | 
Uims  a  |>ror(i!ie  cUiiutny  fetid  pertpiraliun  bruke  out  over  ! 
the  wholtf  body ;  the  thirst  became  more  intolerable,  and  ' 
tbe  paiientt  cither  died  in  a  »Ute  of  delirium  or  coma,  or 
noovered  as  suddenly  at  they  bad  been  flrat  attaoked.  Such 
wa«  tin  rapiality  with  wbkli  Uiia  ditMM  na  its  coun^  Itaat 
ht  Tietinn  w«re  sAnetiines  carried  oflT  in  thrae  or  fbur  Imutb, 
or  even  bePjre  the  sweaiin.;  stage  had  set  in  ;  and  all  danj^er 
was  con*idc:  cd  to  bo  at  an  end  it'  the  iiatieiit  survived  ilio 
fii-.t  twisiiy  tour  hours.  The  profuse  sweating  which  cha- 
racterised the  disease  was  looked  upon  us  an  eourt  of  nature 
to  get  lid  of  lome  morbific  matter  Irotu  the  system,  and  the 
any  aoMaranoo  of  tbia  alago  wu  therefore  regarded  aa  a 
fitvourable  eIreuiDstanoa.  AcooidiDgly,  when  petaont  were 
attacked,  it  wan  usual  to  put  tbem  immediately  to  bed,  with- 
out even  removing  their  clolbes,  to  enjoin  absolute  quietude, 
ami  to  encourage  the  outbreak  of  the  (lerbpirai  i  ju  b)  heat- 
ing ihu  roum,  covering  tbera  well  up  from  the  air,  and  gi\  uig 
tliem  mild  cordialsi.  If  the  sweating  stage  wore  tiiniy  in 
appearing  under  the  influence  of  these  means,  friction  was 
m  reooune  to ;  and  if  tlju  ptiient  wore  tbe  laiiM  time 
Twy  ftwbte.  drinJu  ol  s  owra  aUmiJaiin||  quality  «w«  ad* 
luiuBlered,  aurh  as  nndtluted  wine,  or  tpiritaooi  ioftasionaof 
aromatic  herb^:  fumi^-utions  with  storax,  laurel,  or  juniper 
berries  were  also  em|)lii)ed.  Tlie.^c  remedies  wore  persisted 
111  tUl  Iho  !iweaii!iji  WLis  t"ully  e>tabl;shed.  After  twelve  or 
tifleeti  hours  the  coveringii  of  tile  patient  were  diminished, 
the  apartment  was  made  cooler,  and  tbe  air  was  impreg- 
nated with  the  vapour  of  vinegar ;  sleeping  was  not  bUowmI 
Dt  this  stage  of  the  complaint  unlett  tbe  pulse  was  strong,  it 
bavinf  beta  oboerved  tbat  tboso  who  tnoulfad  ia  this  pro- 
peosity  seldom  woke  again.  At  tbo  and  of  twoDty-fbur 
liour»  the  linen  wm  all  changeo,  nourishing  food  was  gra- 
dually adiuinistcied ;  and  on  the  second  or  third  day,  if  the  > 
weather  was  propitiuus,  the  (lalieiiis  vvLre  ;iU jweJ  to  ^o  out. 
This  mode  of  treatment,  wlueh  is  so  diffcieiit  from  that  pur- 
in  tbe  present  day  in  analogous  diseases,  does  not 


appear  to  have  been  adopted  simply  with  the  view  of  haatcn- 
log  tha  iiMemloa  of  tbo  sweating  stage,  but  j^m  the  expe- 
rieaee  of  the  injurious  inKuence  of  cold  in  this  disease, 
ieveral  fatal  cases  having  been  attributed  to  the  mere  ex- 
posure of  the  patietif^  urin«  to  the  air  while  in  bed. 

The  sweating-sickiK'ss  i»  !>iud  lo  have  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  country  in  the  army  of  the  earl  of  Ricli- 
mond,  on  his  landitig  at  Milford  Haven  in  the  }ear  1485. 
On  the  2 1st  of  September  of  the  same  year  it  reached  Lon- 
don,  where  it  ngii  till  the  lattec  end  of  October.  It  re- 
appaaiod  in  this  eonntry  during  thesvmmaiaof  1506, 1517, 
1588,  and  1551.  From  1625  to  1530  it  viaitad  Holland, 
Ctormany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  parts  of  Russia ; 
and  Forestus  informs  us  (lib.  vi.,  ubs.  8>  that  it  broke  out  in 
Amsterdam  on  the  27th  of  September,  152'J,  where  it  ruged 
but  four  days,  sparing  only  old  people  and  children,  and 
attacking  above  one  hundred  persons  a  day.  With  respect 
to  tbe  mortality  of  tliis  disease  accounts  are  somewhat 
va^ue.  Baaon  informs  ua  that  ia  tbe  9pX  ^idemie  the 
patients  recovered  if  they  were  attended  to  in  time,  but  that 
many  died  before  a  icmcdy  was  discovered.  The  epidemic 
of  1517  appears  to  have  beeci  partscukirly  fatal,  frequeiuly 
destroying  its  victims  in  two  or  ihiee  liouis,  and  in  soii.c 
places  carrying  off  one-ihtrd,  and  even  one  half  of  the  in- 
aabitanis :  that  of  1528  was  also  very  fatal,  but  was  remark- 
able fbr  itaabort  dumtion  tneach  place:  Hamburg  lost  2U00 
of  its  inhabitantat  and  OoMnhagen  400  by  this  epidemic. 
The  last  outbreak  of  this  dieeaia  in  England  happened  at 
Shrewsbury  in  the  year  1951,  and  was  extremely  fatal, 
•paring  neither  ngc  nor  se:. ;  it  raged  froiu  April  to  Sep- 
tember, becoming  milder  lu  character  towards  its  termina- 
tion. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  sweating-sickness,  if  we  are 
to  eredit  the  accounts  of  those  who  have  written  upon  it,  was 
its  partiality  Englishmen:  bmiea  the  name  of  Sudor  An- 
glicus.  It  ■  affirmed  that  foreigners  residing  in  England 
escaped  the  infection,  while  Englishmen  who  Hed  abroad 
fur  safety  were  attacked  jiisl  the  same;  and  in  confirmation 
of  this.  It  is  BSberte  l  ili  ii  Calai>,  which  wa.s  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  during  the  epidemic  of  1517,  suffered  dread- 
fully.while  uU  the  restof  France,  and  even  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, escaped.  However  true  ihii  may  be  aa  regania  the  two 
flnt  apidemici,  it  eartaialy  ia  not  lo  of  tbat  whieh  hrolM  out 


in  isn,  and  which,  we  have  already  seen,  Tinted  noar^  dl 

the  principal  places  on  the  Continent.  Such  is  a  brief 
sketch  uC  tiiis  singular  nuiludy,  the  origin  and  causes  of 
which  are  siill  invt(l\ed  ui  con^tiderable  mystery.  Bacon 
speaks  uf  it  as  a  lerrilile  and  unknown  disease,  that  had  its 
origin  neither  in  the  bluod  nor  in  the  humours;  a  surprise  of 
nature,  rather  than  obstinate  to  remedies.  Dra.  Caiua  and 
Mead  believed  it  to  be  a  mo<lificalion  of  the  plapw;  and 
Dr.  Mead  mm  that  it  waa  iaiported  into  thia  eaaiiliy  Ima 
France,  whither  it  bad  bean  eonveyed  ia  14M,  firom  tha 
island  of  Rhodes,  at  tbat  time  be^tie^ed  by  the  Turks.  Caius 
uffirnu  tbat  the  two  epidemics  of  1  j  1 7  mid  ijl  -^  wci  e  brought 
to  England  from  Florence  and  Naplen,  at  which  places  the 
plague  was  then  raging,  and  that  ii  was  tbe  same  disease, 
only  ^Kw?^'fl"*  by  climate.  Dr.  CuUen  thought  it  a  variety 
of  typhus;  and  Dr.  Willan  augfested  tbat  it  might  hate 
been  produced  bjr  aoBM  diaaaae  in  tha  wheat  at  theae 
periods  at  which  it  prevailed,  just  as  tbe  Asiatie  or  awUg^ 
nant  cholera  has  been  attributed  to  the  eating  of  bad  rtee. 
Opinions  are  not  loss  at  variance  re^(>ecting  the  antiquity  of 
this  disease,  and  its  identity  w  ith  that  which  still  prevails 
on  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  to  which  the  term  of  *  La 
Suette'  has  bew^  appUad.  M.  Rayer,  without  giving  a  de- 
cided opinion  on  the  aul^eet,  admits  tbat  although  there 
an  aoteable  diBerenoea  batwaao  the  two  diaaaaaa  in  point  of 
duration  and  gravity,  yet  thete  ii  an  ineontestihie  analogy 
between  tbem.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  at  this  distance  of 
time  to  decide  the  question:  we  shall  therefore  conclude 
this  article  by  referring  those  who  may  feel  an  interest  in 
the  subject  to  M.  Racer's  Hiitoire  tie  C Epidimu  da  la 
Suette-Miliai  e  qui  a  rcgni  en  1821,  datu  le$  DepoHemtiU 
de  COite  «t  da  Seine-et-Oits,  &vo.,  Pah^  1823. 

SWEDBERG.  JESPER.  a  Swedish  paibte  aad  theolo- 
giaal  wxiler,  was  born  on  tha  Utb  of  August,  16M,(at  Svedaa, 
near  Fahlun,  the  esute  of  his  parenu.  Daniel  beaoaon 
and  Anne  Bullernesia,  who  were  members  of  a  respectable 
family  among  tiie  miners  uf  Slora  Kupparberg.  Swedberg 
took  his  degree  at  Upsala  in  1682,  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  tlie  Royal  Guards  in  1684,  chaplain  to  the  court  in  1685. 
and  was  promoted  to  the  living  of  Vingisker  in  1690.  Ue 
was  called  to  Upsala  as  profeaaoc  of  tbeolan  in  169^  aad 
made  primate  and  provost  of  the  ealhadlal  of  that  plaee  ill 
1694.  Charles  XI.  appointed  him  over  the  Swediu  com- 
munities in  Pennsylvania  (America):  and  in  1702  Cbarlea 
XII.  cieated  hini  l)i!i1io|i  i >f  Skai°a  in  Westrogothia.  In  1705 
he  became  doctor  ofllieulogy  at  Upsala;  and  in  the  same  ye&r 
Charles  XII.  placed  him  over  tbe  Swedish  communities  in 
LotKlun.  Ho  procured  for  tbeciiy  of  Skara  a  privileged  press, 
to  which  be  gave  empkqpOMOthgrUaaNBBerous  writings.  In 
1712  tbe  episoopal  palaea  waa  daatnqfed  bjr  8ie,aad  tlm 
bishop  lost  nla  lilNrary  and  many  H88.  Ia  1719  the  whole 
town  of  Skara  was  burnt,  but  the  gyounainafl  and  cathedral 
were  rebuilt  in  five  years  through  his  exertions.  On  the 
3rd  of  May,  1719,  his  family  was  ennobled  by  the  name  of 
Swedenborg.  In  \730  another  fire  deprive<l  him  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  properiv.  He  was  vigorous  and  active  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  which  terminated  on  the  2Gth  of  July. 
1 735.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  was  buried  in 
tbe  coovent-«burcb  of  Varahaa.  Biahop  Swedberg  waa 
three  timca  married:  flnt,  to  Sarah  Behra  [S^EOsivnoao. 
EmaNUKl];  secondly,  lo  Sarah  Beri^hia;  and  thir  lly,  to 
Christina  Urrhusia  :  he  had  seven  children,  four  dauniiiers 
and  three  sons,  of  wli>iiii  the  elilest  was  Emanuel  Swtden- 
borg.  (Gezelius,  Fortok  tti  et  BtvgrufAitJU  Lexicon,  8vo^ 
Stockholm,  177t)-80.1 

The  bishop's  writiagaara  volanuDoiMk  aad  tlmy  are  not  eon* 
SnadtQ  theology,  but  take  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  Swedish  orthography :  bia 
book  on  (his  subject  drew  down  on  him  tbe  censure  of  one 
Urban  Ujueriie,  who,  in  a  violent  pamphlet  that  lie  put 
forth  in  the  funii  of  dialogue,  accused  the  worthy  bishop  of 
woXvirpayfioaivti  (in  fact.,  of  being  a  busybody  ui  literature). 
A  very  complete  lut  of  SwedbfKS  extensive  works  may  be 
seen  in  the  Catalog.  Libr.  Impr.BtbUalk,  AuA  Vp^aL, 
3  torn.,  4to^  UpsaL,  1814, 

Many  partienlaia  of  his  history  are  given  in  Lagerbring's 
Sammattdrag  qf  StPea-Rikfs  Htjiloria,  "^vo  ,  Siockholra, 
1778-80;  and  a  good  biography  of  hint  is  prefixed  to  Dr. 
Tafel's  Sweilt'rtbtirg'ii  Z,/'6f«,  Tiibingon  1841.  pp.  1  43.  He 
left  behinrl  liim  in  MS.  an  Autobiography  in  lOUi  foao 
sheets  ;  a  copy  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  given  to  each  of 
his  cbildran.  Tbe  title  of  this  doeiuaeat  (whieh  ia  wtitAaM 
hi  Swediab,  and  atill  eilaiit  in  Siadaaiimf  ha 
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u  follow*:  •  Manuscript :  Tlie  Life  of  Jesper  Swedberg, 
BUbop  of  Skara,  written  in  di'lail  by  liim>eir,  iii  accordance 
vtib  lb*  icutb;  io  order  to  remind  bim  of  the  goodnests  of 
dodand  of  his  wonderful  Pro^ideaeo;  and  to  give  to  his 
«|iildren  and  peateriiy  naeemiy  instruciion  for  passing 
tbiottgh  life  bapt'ily;  wtiereto  nay  Ood  grant  ibem  his 

Eca:  Brun»bo.  Nov.  15,  1728.  (Warmhollt,  JMMibAaoa 
to  GoUaca,  8va,  Un»al,  llhl,  el  .".coo.) 
'Thii  Jeaper  Sw«dberg.' says  the  Rev.  Nicl.  ^a-  Coli  n, 
rector  of  tbe  Swedish  church  in  Philadelphia,  '  was  «ell 
oualiBed  for  one  of  the  principal  bishoprics  in  Sweden. 
His  plain  manMr  of  living  enforced  bts  lealous  remon- 
■tnncoa  egainat  pomp  and  luxiuy,  which  if  not  very  com- 
tnon,  \et  were  the  more  pernieioiia  ia  that  distressfal  period, 
wlien  Sweden  Itad  lost  her  veteran  armies,  and  depended  ib 
s  Lrtal  measuri!  un  lads  and  old  men  for  opposing  the  rnr;, 
lined  force*  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark  ;  and  "^ui* 
moieoker  consuiviLii;  ty  famine  and  pestilence.  The  bishop's 
ioQuence  animated  that  patriotic  furtuude  which  sustained 
luch  burdens  and  niaery.  and  biased  in  W  iWittv  batttaat 
Bis  popularity  gn««  firtiettUr  enaigy  to  loaie  pnblio  legu- 
latioos.  whieh  leetened  the  havoc  ef  pestilence .  a  judicious 
sud  pathetic  address  lo  the  people  convinced  them  that  in- 
terrintt  in  new  groutuU  wa»  a  necessary  measure,  though 
a  ie:n|  orary  !>acrtficeof  their  laudable aliachment  to  the  con- 
secrated ground  in  which  tbe  earthly  remains  of  tbeir  be- 
loved relatives  reposed.  Tbe  bishop  wa^  for  many  years 
•npatintandent  of  tbe  Swedish  mission  about  Delaware. 
Bialetten  to  the  elemr  and  to  tbe  ooogregations,  which  are 
yreierved  in  iu  reeorda.  bear  vittMsa  to  Jua  aaal,  kiodneu, 
and  love  of  science.  He  requested  of  the  tniaeionaries  to 
inform  him  of  any  extraordinary  events  in  ttie  ni  i  il  ;.nd 
piijsical  world  which  happened  in  the:»o  parts  uf  .'tiauriv.i.' 

SWEDEN,  a  country  in  Burope,  wbicli  occupies  the 
esstero  and  larger  portion  of  the  Scandinavian  pemnaula, 
snd  is  situated  between  66*  20' and  (>'J*  N.  lat..  and  between 
U'and  S7''£.  k»g.  Aboutone^iatb  of  the  oountrjr  lies  within 
the  Fblar  Gtde.  On  the.east  of  Sweden,  from  ita  southern 
extremity  to  66''  N.  lat.,  extends  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of 
Bjlhuia.  which  divide  it  frora  Russia.  A  little  south  of  66** 
tbe  two  countries  a  n  l m  iguous,  and  continue  so  to  the  most 
Durthern  point  of  Sweden,  and  in  thi;.  part  the  boundary 
rons  vp  uong  the  Tomaa  Elf  to  its  cuntiucnce  wiih  the 
nver  lluonio.  which  uliea  place  near  67"  10'  N.  lat.  Farther 
north  the  eourse  of  the  Mvonio  eonstitutes  the  boundarjr  as 
far  as  the  confluence  of  its  two  upper  bfuchefc  the  14tiis 
Enu  and  the  Kongiroa,  from  which  point  it  ratlows  the 

Cuurse  of  the  luil'iiiciUioned  river  iti  sOL^rcr  in  tlii' liinall 
Inks  ol"  Kuliejaui,  »\i(U-hi»on  the  Uluii  I  i:)  i  f  Nu^  xtay.  On 
thewestof  Sweden  is  Norwuy.  The  Iwuml  u y  m; iweeii  these 
tvoeountnea  runs  along  tbe  range  of  tbe  Kiulea  Mouiitaiiis, 
and  ss  fiv  south  as  65<*  it  follows  tha  vatershed,  though  not 
the  moat  alavated  part  of  the  lanj^  In  these  parte  the 
watershed,  and  consequently  the  boundary,  runs  in  «  very 
irregular  l:nc  Hi  lween  66"  and  S4*  N.  laU  Norway  extends 
to  the  ea^t  1 1  i  lie  watershed ;  and  some  branches  of  tbe  An- 
gernan  £l[^<  u  and  Indals  Elfven,  which  I'lU  into  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  use  within  Norway.  South  of  o4  N.  lat.  tho 
boundary  returnH  to  tbe  watershed,  and  follows  it  to  Mount 
Sylfyellea  (63"  N.  lat.).  whence  it  runs  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  southward  along  a  b'gb  ridge  to  Mount  Heryebogna 
(61'  42'  N.  lat.).  From  this  noiinlain  it  continues  in  a 
general  southern  direction,  but  in  a  more  irregular  line, 
which  is  not  marked  by  any  natural  feature,  to  its  southern 
exlteniity  a  little  south  of  a9^  N.  lat,  when  it  turns  west, 
and  soon  reaches  a  very  long  and  narrow  lake  called  Bul- 
Uren,  wbiob  extends  northward,  and  is  connected  with  the 
Csitegat  by  a  sound  called  Swinesund.  Tbe  boundary  lies 
aleiig  the  fatk*  and  aoiuid.  Tbe  Skueraek  waahea  the 
wtsiare  eoaat  of  Swedeo  between  »!r  and  AS",  tod  tbe 
Catlegat  between  58'*  and  66*.  North  of  66*  the  strait  called 
Oresund.  or  simply  the  Sound,  begins,  which  extends  to  the 
iBijsl  -uuiiieni  ex irt: riiity  of  Sweden, and  separates  it  from 
tbe  Ddni»h  island  of  Zealand.  South  of  Sweden  is  tbe 
western  part  of  tbe  Baltic,  whidi  aspanMs  it  fromOenrnmy. 
[BatTlC.  vol.  iii..  p.  347.] 

Tbe  length  of  this  country  from  south  to  north  is  some- 
what  more  than  MO  miles:  its  teidtb  batweaa  68*  aiul  68* 
N.  lat  varlei  from  160  to  MO  miles ;  but  soath  of  68*  and 
north  of  GVi"  it  is  nat  so  wide.  lis  nm.i.  arc-ording  to  the 
ealiuaie  of  Kor«ell,  is  3b6ti  Swedish  equ&rti  mil>'>,  Lijiial  tu 
about  170,000  BogUsh  sqoaie  miles:  it  consci^Lionilv  r.  vers 
a  sorftee  lai^r  tbsA  that  of  the  British  Islands  by  66,000 


square  miks.  or  by  more  than  half  tbeir  area,  anl  fall! 
.short  of  the  area  of  Frauee  only  by  about  34.P0O  aquaiv 

miles. 

Coast. — ^The  coast  of  Sweden  is  somewhat  more  than 
1400  miles,  exclu.%ive  of  the  deop  inlets,  llie  ooast  aloag 
the  Skagerack,  Cattegat,  and  Sound  is  near  300  miles:  tbe 
remainder  is  waslied  l>y  the  Baltic.  Alonjj  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Biuhnia,  or  that  which  is 
called  by  the  Swedes  Buttcn  Viken  [Bothnia.  Guif],  the 
coast  is  low,  and  cuitsists  of  sandy  alluvial  matter  brought 
down  by  the  numerous  rivers  which  fall  iato  this  part  of  the 
Bailie.  Tbe  islands  which  line  this  coast  m  all  its  ex* 
tent  are  of  the  same  charactor.  The  coast  begins  lo  rise  as 
it  spproaebea  tbe  Quarken.  or  atrait  vliieb  connects  tbe 
Botten  Viken  with  the  BottenHafi'etor  Sea  of  Bothnia,  and 
i^l  iiiil,  V;  lie  across  the  strait  are  rocky.  S.niili  of 
ilit  ;.i  11,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Geflc  (near  60"  40'  N, 
lat.).  tl  I  [  .1-1  preaentsan  alternntion  of  low  and  moderately 
elevated  shores,  in  some  places  rocky,  but  in  others  sand^ 
and  composed  of  allwium.  The  islands  Which  line  this 
tract  of  coast  are  less  numierona  than  Iknboraortb,  but  tarffar. 
and  they  resemble  tbe  neighbouring  ooaat.manyi^tfaera  oe- 
ing  low  and  sandy,  while  other*  are  undulating,  and  contain 
low  rocky  hills.  A  few  of  iho  larger  Ulandii,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Li  e  Aiij^erman  Elfven,  are  partly  rocky  und 
partly  composed  of  alluvium.  The  semicircular  pioiecliaa 
of  the  Swedish  coast  between  GeHe  on  the  north  (60° 
40'  N.  lat.).  and  .the  BrivikeD  near  Norrkoping  on  tbe 
south  (68*  N.  laL).  haa  a  rocky  shore,  indented  by 
numerous  inleta^  which  are  generally  small,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  which  unites  Lake  Malaran  with  the  sea. 
In  consequence  of  these  inlets,  this  ooast  consists  of  a  suc> 
cession  of  small  peninsulas.  Though  extremely  rocky,  the 
coast  in  general  is  of  moderate  elcNatiun  :  in  a  few  places  it 
may  rise  to  lUU  feet.  The  islands,  wbicb  are  very  nur 
merous  along  the  whole  coast,  but  especially  to  the 
south  of  Alands  Haf  (the  fieaof  Aland). oousist  all  of  racks, 
but  the  greater  part  of  tbem  are  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
sea.  Tlieso  rocky  islands  and  islets  are  called  $kar\,  a  id 
many  of  them  are  surrounded  by  sand  banks.  Suuili  ui  lue 
small  bay  called  Braviken,  as  far  as  tbe  parallel  of  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Oland  (67°  22'  N.  lat.), 
tbe  coast  is  partly  rocky  and  somewhat  elevated,  and  partly 
low  and  sandy.  It  ia  iikewiee  intersected  by  many  inlets, 
all  of  vhieb  run  flron  enst^ttlb-enst  to  west-norib> 
west,  an  as  to  gtra  to  tbia  part  of  tbe  ooast  nearly  the 
appearaneeofa  aaw.  Hie  roeky iaiandsand  clilTs  whicn  line 
It  are  still  more  numerous  than  farther  norili,  lu  !  tuiler 
the  access  to  it  very  difficult.  Tlie  west  coast  of  liie  Stijil 
of  Cttlmur,  1:.!  ii  divides  the  island  of  Oland  from  the  main- 
land of  Sweiieu,runs  io  a  less  broken  hue,  though  there  are 
a  few  tu  I'  iiUjUods  in  its  northern  part,  but  these  inlets  are 
sboru  TbesbemaiegianeraUy  low.  The  islands  in  this 
strait  are  eomparativwy  few;  and  south  of  Calmer  (hey 
disappear  almost  entirety.  The  Strait  of  Calmar  termii  i 
on  tbesouih  with  Cape  Turnhamusudde  or  Torroroudde,  a 
low  rocliy  point  east  of  Carlscrona.  at  which  the  coast, 
which  up  to  this  |>oiiU  extended  nearly  due  north  aud  south, 
suddenly  (urns  to  the  west  This  is  the  most  broken  rocky 
and  elei^led  part  of  the  coast  of  Sweden,  and  it  extends  to 
a  few  niUa  west  of  Carlshamn.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this 
coast  eonaials  of  rocks,  sometimes  rising  60  feel  high  with  a 
steep  aseent:  but  between  tbe  projecting  masses,  and 
especially  at  the  mouths  of  the  small  rivers,  it  sinks  nearly 
to  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  an<l  such  places  generally  form  ^uud 
harbours  and  anchorages,  beini;  protected  fiuni  the  wind  and 
sea  by  the  numerous  islands  which  line  ihe  coast.  The 
largest  of  these  islands  are  at  a  short  distance  from  Cape 
ToRumuddeb  and  farm  the  hartHNir  of  Carlasnma. 
[Cani.fcnofra.1  The  rooky  elevated  eoaat  terminates  at  the 
peninsula  i  f  S "^Iretsborg  ;  the  shores  of  the  peninsula  of 
Scania,  wh  c  i  io\  m»  the  must  toutliern  part  of  Sweden, 
being  low,  samlv  1  free  from  islands  and  rocks,  I  ul  c  u 
few  pla<^  lined  with  sand-banks.  (Jane  Kullen,  whiuh 
forms  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Souna  on  tbe  east,  is  of 
moderate  elevation,  but  north  of  it  the  coast  sinks  down 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  continues  so  lo  Warberg, 
up  to  vbieh  plaM  no  ialands  or  rooks  oceur.  Tbe  eoaat 
rises  a  little  north  of  Warberg,  and  tiw  rocky  islands  re* 

!i;;i;i.:ai-  ,iiiil  inerc.iHf  in  number aji  we  procct  '1  fn-rtljwards:  the 
cuusl  Hl*j  grail  uallv  rises  higher,  though  liie  tlevalion  never 

i exceed 4      tee-t.    I'lie  coast  is  Very  rocky,  and  intersected  bv 
several  larKO  inlets,  especially  norlh  of  Qothebonr.  where 
SOS 
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the  anoa  of  the  am  nin  up  to  Uddevalla,  and  separate  from 
the  mainland  two  large  islands,  Tyorn  and  Orust,  which  are 
ntber  billy.  Hie  other  iilands  are  only  roekj  difi  of  small 
•xiant  and  moderate  elevation;  end  m  we  tMiioMb  tbe 
bonndaiy  of  Norway  aeveral  of  tbem  eoniiit  of  land  ond 
other  alluvial  matter. 

General  Deteription  nf  th^  Surface. — In  that  part  ol 
Sweden  which  lies  north  of62"N.  lat.,  the  country  rises  con- 
tinually from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  boundary  of  Nut  - 
way.  South  of  that  parallel  the  slopes  extend  in  a  different 
dinetUML,  Between  62"  and  £9**  the  country  slopes  lo  the 
sootJi,  and  attain*  its  lowest  level  at  the  plaoe  where  the 
thrao  gnat  lakes  of  Wenern,  Hielmarn.  and  Miilaren 
nearly  Inletaeet  the  country :  south  of  the^c  lakes  the 
country  rises  again,  and  from  OS*  to  57°  10'  it  constuuies 
an  elevated  table-land  bounded  by  slopes.  This  table- kad 
is  connected  with  the  mountain-region  north  of  \>T  by  a  low 
narrow  ridge,  which  runs  nenrly  due  north  of  it  between  14° 
and  M"  E.  long,  as  far  north  as  60*  N.  lat,  and  afterwards 
decline*  to  the  north-west.  Thia  ridfeoonsiitutea  the  water* 
abed  benreen     and  6S*. 

The  most  elevated  part  of  Sweden  lies  along  the  boundary- 
line  of  Norway,  and  is  called  the  KiiSlcn  Mountains,  which 
range  extends  us  fur  south  as  61°N.  lat.  The  mountainous 
country  cotitinuei>  farther  south  to  61°  N.  lat.,  but  this 
southern  portion  is  a  part  of  what  is  called  Norska  Fiellcn, 
or  the  mountains  of  Norway,  A  more  detailed  description 
of  both  raiiM  ia  siTen  ander  Nomka  Fittuir,  vol  xvi, 

1.  The  Northern  part  of  the  monntatn*itegian  of  Sweden, 

or  that  which  extenn?  frnm  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Muonio 
and  Tornea  to  G4"  N.  !ai..  has  a  t;re;i:  nniforniity  <jf  sur- 
face. The  western  distncts.  being  i>ccnpicd  by  the  most 
elevated  poriiun  of  the  Ktuitia  range,  contains  very  high 
muuiitains,  and  a  considerable  tract  surrounding  Mount 
SuUtelma  is  always  covered  with  snow.  Fornell  calculates 
that  about  720  aquare  nilM  of  the  area  uf  Sweden  are 
covered  with  perpatoal  enow  and  ice.  Probably  6U0  of 
these  730  ftqnare  miles  Ke  within  this  region,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Sulit  'nin,  hTi  !  if  the  summits  ^  hich  stand  «outh  and 
north  of  thai  mounta  n.  The  lowest  parti  of  the  hi^liest  ^ 
portion  of  the  range  are  probably  4000  feet  abuvc  tiic  sea- 
level.  From  tbesu  parts  the  country  slopes  towards  '.he  Gulf 
of  Bothnia;  but  the  descent  is  not  regular,  being  more 
rapid  near  the  range,  and  more  gentle  towards  the  sea. 
T*ie  whole  distance  oetwaan  the  oest  of  tbe  range  and  the 
sulf  is  rather  more  than  200  miles.  About  40  mdea  from 
the  crest  the  whole  region  has  descended  to  about  SVOO  feet. 
In  (his  highest  region  all  tlie  mountains  rise  nlmve  tbe  level 
on  wluch  trees  grow,  and  it  is  only  in  the  vallejs  enclofed 
hy  thi-tn  that  some  dnninutive  firs  and  pines  are  found. 
Tbe  greater  part  of  these  valleys  are  IllliAl  with  lakes  or 
awampa.  This  region  is  not  quite  uninhabited,  hut  only 
m  fbw poor  fiimiliea  aubaist  here  on  the  fish  iSdmt  almnu$) 
which  they  take  in  the  labes,  and  on  their  cattle.  Below 
this  mountain-region  extends  the  elevated  region,  in  which 
tbe  country  descends  from  the  general  level  of  2000 
feet  to  that  of  800  feet  above  the  sca-lcvel.  The  width  of 
tins  tract  is  about  60  m;le»,  henig  equal  to  once  and  it  half 
the  breadth  of  the  mountain-rci^ion.  The  lunnci-ous  ridges 
which  branch  off  from  the  principal  rsint^e  of  the  Kiulcn 
Mountains  within  the  mountain-region  at  right  angles  tra- 
verse the  whole  widiL  «f  thia  tract,  and  their  summits  are 
geneially  above  the  IIim  of  vegetation,  or  at  leaat  of  trees, 
buinj^  3000  feet  hi;?h;  but  the  rnountains  occupy  a  much 
smaller  surface,  and  the  vallejs  are  several  mile?*  wide  in 
many  places,  but  neatly  ill  of  ihem  an-  f  i  ujjied  either  en- 
tirely or  principally  by  alpine  lakes.  1  hese  lakes  arc  fre- 
quently of  great  extent,  30  or  40  miles  long,  and  from  3 
to  i  miles  wide.  One  of  them,  the  Horn  Afvan,  from  which 
tbe  Sbelleflea  Elf  i8sue^  occupies  tbe  whole  width  of  this 
tiael,  and  ia  aore  than  00  milea  long,  and  in  aooa  {daces 
10  wide.  The  greater  part  of  the  low  ground  in  the  val* 
leys  is  alviavs  under  water,  and  the  remainder  is  inundated 
twn-e  m  tne  year ;  in  the  begmnm^  <if  June,  when  (he  snow- 
on  the  lower  inountums  melts,  and  at  the  end  ol  J uly,  when 
tb«*  long  days  produce  ttie  same  effect  on  the  higher  part  of 
the  range,  and  consequently  no  part  of  this  tract  is  cul- 
tivable. These  inundations,  especially  those  in  Julv.  are 
exceedingly  fhvourable  to  the  growth  of  grass,  and  the  in- 
habitants M  thus  enabled  to  maintain  a  groat  Dumber  of 
oaUle.  tliey  also  Uke  a  great  quantity  of  Bah  in  the  lakes, 
aa  the  Sabno  alphiUB,lbe  Salnw  thymaJeni^  aad  theBalme 


lavaretus.  Tbil  h%bor  tract  contains  some  good  forests,  but 
their  situation,  and  still  nore  the  FapidtQr  of  the  rivers,  which 
do  not  admit  either  navigation  «r  the  floating  of  wood,  ren- 
der tbem  quite  uaeleai^  exeqit  as  Hre-wood  for  tbe  use  ol 
the  fnbabilants.  Nearer  the  lea  ti  tbe  lower  ret^'on.  the 
general  level  of  which  sinks  from  800  to  300  feet.    It  is 
wider  than  the  elevated  region,  measuring,'  from  en^t  to  wot 
about  70  miles.     Tlie  ridges  whicli  travel se  the  wlitdo 
breadth  of  the  elevated  region  extend  tu  tins  region,  and 
may  even  be  said  to  cross  it ;   but  ihey  .sink  into  hills, 
beinj;.  with  few  exceptions,  hardly  more  than  500  feet  above 
the  general  level.   They  are  generally  wooded  to  their  sum- 
mits.   These  hills  are  not  usually  steep,  and  tbem  are 
small  level  tracts  between  them  which  are  dry ;  bnt  only 
a  small  surface  is  cultivated,  owing  lo  i!ie  severity  of  the 
climate  and  (he  poverty  «r  the  soil.    Potatoes  and  cabbage*, 
and  a  little  barley  and  rye,  are  thrown.    I'he  inhab.tants 
live  mainly  on  the  produce  of  their  cattlo.   The  lakes  in 
lhi.<  tract  are  few,  and  most  of  them  hardly  larger  than 
ponds.    The  fir  and  pine  cover  the  fpealer  part  of  the 
country,  and  pitch  ano  tar  are  made  ftom  them.  The  best 
portion  of  this  loner  tract  is  in  the  northern  districts,  where 
there  is  a  large  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Calix  Elf,  which 
extends  eastward  to  the  Imnks  of  the  Tornea  Elf.  This 
plain  lui*  rich  ]uisiures.    Between  thi«  lower  tract  and  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  eMends  the  lowest  region,  the  average 
width  of  which  IS  about  30  miles;  and  its  general  level 
'  descends  gradually  from  about  30U  feet  to  the  low  sbeics  o( 
the  gulf.  The  hills  which  crosa  the  lower  region  cease  as 
wc  approach  this  tract,  and  enter  It  only  in  a  few  places, 

(•\ce|)t  situth  nf  tile  Skelleflea  Elf,  where  the  country  i» 
lully  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  sea.  The  surface  i>f  the 
i  cmamderof  this  tract  rises  and  falls  in  pentle  slopes,  with 
extensive  tiats  between  them.  Tlie  fertility  of  the  i>o\\  in 
never  above  mediocrity,  with  the  exception  of  the  plain  be- 
tween I  he  Tornea  and  Lulea  Elf^  which  producer  fine  era-*. 
That  poiuon  which  lies  hciween  the  Lalea  Elf  and  tlie 
SkelleAea  Elf  is  sterile^  The  Irart  sevth  of  the  Shelleftea 
Elf  is  mueh  better  eultivnted,  but  tbe  fertile  ground  oeenpies 
a  very  small  portion  even  of  ihi-  tract ;  a  little  rye  and  oats, 
and  a  somewhat  greater  quantity  of  barley,  are  prown.  The 
c'lltiva; ion  of  [lotatots  lias  lately  increased.  The  tracts  used 
as  pasture-ground  and  meadows  arc  more  extensive.  Tar 
is  made  from  the  pine-lrees.  Forsell  gives  the  follow- 
ing accoani  of  tbe  Liios  of  Pitea  and  Umea.  which 
comprehend  nearly  the  whole  of  ibis  region.  11m  wliole 
c  uitiiins  an  area  of  62,496  square  miles,  being  about  4000 
si;uare  miles  larger  than  England,  including  Wales,  and 
ah  lut  lOoit  square  miles  larger  than  the  slate  of  Georgia  in 
North  America.  Of  this  area  about  one-flfih,  or,  more 
exactly,  12, 499  square  miles,  arc  wilhin  tlie  ranjie  of  ihe 
Kiiiien  Moiintnins :  about  tiiree-tenths,  or  I9.l09  square 
miles,  are  m  the  elevated  region;  about  seven -twentieth 
parts,  or  21^333  square  miles,  are  in  tbe  lower  region ;  and 
only  threo^wentieth  pans,  or  9590  square  miles,  in  the 
more  level  country  on  tbe  shores  of  the  gul£  The  anrliice 
of  tbe  lakes  and  swamps  occupies  about  one-tenth,  or  6850 
sijuare  miles.— All  the  cultivated  tracts  do  nut  exceed  66 
M)uare  mites,  or  uhoul  (mi'-tlnnl  (»f  thu  smallest  county  in 
England,  Rutluiidsliire.  The  meadows  occujiy  about  3'*0 
square  miles,  and  all  the  remainder  is  uilbtdr  covered  with 
furesu  or  a  useless  wasla.  Mere  partteulars  of  this  region 
are  given  under  BummA. 

t.  The  Central  portion  of  the  mountain-region,  or  that 
which  Ires  between  64°  and  62°  N.  lat..  though  in  some  re- 
spects it  resembles  the  northern  portion,  is  distinguished 
hy  some  peculiar  features.  The  average  width  of  .Sweden 
in  this  part  doi?«  not  excivd  iromilff*.  The  highest  pert 
of  tins  ret,'ion,  situated  within  tiie  Kii"ilen  Mountains,  is 
much  narrower,  and  never  exceeds  .>()  miles  in  breadthi 
being  usually  20  miles  wide, and  in  some  parta  «vea  leea. 
Only  a  few  snmmils  are  always  covered  with  snow*  among 
which  the  most  elevated  is  the  SylBalleii.  «r  SylHelfen,  wbleli 
is  .5Sno  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  rivei*  which  originate 
in  tins  legion  run  only  in  ravines,  and  the  whole  irtM5t  is  en- 
tirely unmhahiled.  and  only  vi»ite<l  in  summer  by  a  few 
Laplanders,  who  find  pasture  for  their  rcindi  er  on  iho  de- 
clivities of  the  SylQellen  and  the  adjacent  mountains.  The 
country  a^jaoent  to  this  mountainous  tract  furms  a  kind  of 
table-land. extending  about  ^O  miles  in  everv  direeiion.  In 
tbe  lowaot  part  of  this  Uble-laad  thote  is  tLe  Great  l«k% 
or  BtorriBn,  wboioawfiM*  iif78  ftat  abovw  the  ae»-Iovnl; 
it  k  40  irilao  bat  ftom  Mith  to  aonth,  and  in  i 
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IS  Dilec  nidtf.  Tbc  river  wliich  utues  from  the  nortb- 
MSt  tide  of  Um  Uka  it  tb*  principal  feeder  of  (he  Indik 
Bir.    [Ahobshanlano,  toI.  li..  p.  18.]    Thb  teU»-knd 

form*  a  basin,  being  encio«ed  by  higher  land,  wbieh  is  not 
much  more  elevated  mi  thu  ua»t,  but  rises  to  a  conitidcrable 
he'iffht  on  the  north  and  south.   On  the  south  tlic  table- 
land is  divided  by  a  continuous  range  of  very  high  grounil 
from  the  upper  valley  of  the  nvcr  Ljungau.     Frtun  the 
&iSen  noge,  vrcst  of  the  basin,  a  branch  advances  luio  the 
Imia  fat  a  few  miles,  and  then  terminates  abruptly  vith  the 
bn^b  muamtt  «f  Mouot  Anakutan,  whkh  »  4718  feet  abova 
the  «n-leve1 ;  it«  declivitUa  afibrd  pasture  to  the  taindaar  In 
tunnner.    Tlie  surface  of  the  tab!  -  Intirl,  which  may  be 
caUuU  ihc  lablc-laiid  of  Jemiland  ( VtiiiiUnd).  mny  be  con- 
sidered at  somewhat  more  than  lOUO  fcL-t  nbovc  llic  si>a.  It 
la  very  much  broken,  aiul  mteritpcr&cd  with  »iccp  rocks  and 
•vaapa.   Besides  the  Great  Luke  there  are  ten  or  twelve 
otbara,  aarh  of  tbeu  from  10  to  15  milas  long,  and  more  than 
a  mile  wida.   In  apita  of  the  graat  alavalion  of  the  country, 
asricttlture  it  carriad  on  to  wim  OKlont.  Wbaat  dooa  iwt 
•ittieaad,  but  barley  and  rye  and  mta  aira  itrawn.  Savcirat  kind* 
o' vci;etab!e!<,  especially  potatoes  and  peos,  grow  very  well. 
Till"  >n.l  ha'.vt-vtT  IS  siony,  arifl  far  from  being  fertile;  and 
towards  tlie  oiid  of  Aiif^usl  the  crops  arc  sumeiimes  destroyed 
by  fru«t.    At  that  season,  when  a  iwrth  wind  blows  with  a 
clear  sky,  the  iubabitants  ligbt  fifaaon  the  north  «ide  of 
Ifaair  flaldi,  to  protact  tbair  cfopa  ajpunat  the  destmetiva 
•flkcU  of  tlie  wind,  irbkb  alrnja  brinfj,*         The  pattofaa 
beins  exianaiva,  and  nany  tracU  eovand  vitb  Una  groH^ 
Iba  domaatie  animali  are  rather  numerous,  espedally  cattle, 
sbeop,  and  goats:  there  is  al»oa  due  pru))ortion  of  horses 
and  ho>!!<.    Sooth  of  tlie  table-land  of  Jenitlnnd  are  the 
nppcr  valle_\s  of  the  ri%er  Ljun{^;in  tind  Ljiisnan:    that  of 
the  latter  is  called  the  valiey  of  Herjcdaleu  (Heryedalen), 
and  Jbrmad  a  »ej  arate  province  ill  the  antient  division  of 
tho  ooantty.  Thasa  two  valleys  are  of  considafable  aridtb, 
and  though  interapened  with  hills,  they  contain  level  iracia 
which  are  cultivaiid.  Rut  these  valleys  are  tracts  much  more 
elevated  than  the  table  land,  that  of  Ilotjedalen  being  VIOO 
ffct  aUiNe  the  sea,  in  ihe  east.-rn  disti  icts,  and  rising  to 
atiove  i!^(iO  fi'ct.     Near  the  Kiuten  lange  the  crops  very 
fri  qiitnily  fail,  and  the  inhabiianis  are  obliged  to  mix  the 
inner  bark  of  the  pine-trcc  with  their  bread.    This  ik  olso 
sometimes  done  on  the  table-land,  but  not  so  frequently  as 
in  theaa  valley  vhieb  at*  Dm  moat  alavatad  part  of  Sarodan 
in  which  agnenltnra  is  carried  on. 

From  the  high  ground  which  forms  the  rasfcrn  border 
of  the  iiible-lttiid  of  Jcmtland,  and  which  may  t  e  about 
'.'100  feet  ubove  the  sea  level,  the  country  descends  in  a 
regular  slope  towards  the  sea.  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
30  nitlcs  from  it,  sinks  to  300  feel.  There  are  noconnidor- 
able  hills  on  this  slope,  bat  the  rivers  wbidt  croas  it  run 
in  narrow  valleys  considerabljr  depressed  below  th*  general 
lovel.  in  «hk-h  they  freqoeRtly  expand  in  long  narrow 
lakes,  and  usually  form  rapida  and  eataraets.  In  this  tract 
sigricoliure  is  very  limited,  for  the  valleys  alone  can  bo  cul- 
tivated ;  but  the  highei;  grounds  eoittn in  ^ood  pasture  and 
support  cattle  of  vurious  kind^.  Tue  remainder  of  the 
region,  extending  about  40  niile^  west  and  cast,  and  reach- 
ing to  Ihe  abore  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  hi  almost  entirely 
oceapted  with  iaolatod  hills  or  short  mnna;  they  havo 
generally  steep  deelivitiea,  and  some  of  them  riie  nearly 
I  (too  feet  above  the  sea.  Between  them  are  valleys  or 
Ipvel  ^rrounds  of  small  extent,  which  nre  in  some  ]>laces 
r  ib.iii  a  hundred  feet  deep,  and  the  lowest  part  of 
which  IS  (ircupiod  by  a  winding  river,  or  by  a  small  lake, 
on  the  banks  of  which  there  are  meadows  alternating  with 
woo<U.  The  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  generally  their  sum- 
mila  alM,  tia  eledied  with  Ireea.  This  tract  contains  a 
much  laiger  portion  of  oulttTaied  gnound  than  mj  of  tboaa 
which  have  been  desenbed.  Wheat  howevar  does  not  sue- 
cccd,  except  in  a  few  slicltered  places.  Barlev  is  vetv  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  hut  rye  and  oals  are  very  litie.  I'nia- 
toes  Bod  peas  are  crown  to  sume  exttnit.  B\n  the  rcarinp  of 
domestic  nmmaU  oun»titute!>  the  [irincip.il  uccupation  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  number  of  black  cattle  and  sheep  is  pro- 
poriionaliy  great,  and  that  of  goals  considerable,  but  honies 
and  hag*  are  few  In  nnmber.  As  u  great  part  of  this  tract 
la  oorared  with  trees,  many  of  which  are  fine  timber,  and  as 
they  are  at  no  gieat  distanee  flvm  the  sea,  a  considcrabio 
quantity  of  timber  is  exported:  a  lillle  lar  is  also  made. 

Accurdiug  to  Forsell,  this  central  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain>fegion  covan  SB,m  ai|uaw  miImi  nod  is  naaitjr  •qnil 


to  half  tlve  area  of  England  without  Wales.  The  nountain- 
traot  widiia  the  Kiblen  range  ia  oaleulated  to  occupy 
4687  sqiism  miles;  and  the  tablt'Iand «f  Jemiiand,  with 
the  adjaevnt  ridgea  and  valleys,  eoveia  yttf  nearly  half  tba 
region,  or  14,815  square  miles.  The  traet  itttsrvanilig  be* 
tween  this  table-land  and  the  hilly  tract  aloHR  the  coast 
contains  less  than  onc-sixih  of  its  surface,  or  4209  square 
miles,  arid  the  hilly  tract  itself  somewhat  more  than  one- 
sixth,  or  4972  square  miles.  A  little  more  than  65  squaio 
miles  are  under  cultivation,  and  4M  sqntta  wHm  are  nan* 
«lewa  and  good  paaturw^rounda. 

3.  Tba  Semmtrm  part  of  the  ttoantain>Tag{on  lies  aooth 
of  62"  N.  lat.   Its  southern  boundarv  would  be  tolerably 
well  marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  great  bend  of  the 
nvcr  Gionimen  in  Norway  at  Konjjsvinfjer.  in  a  north- 
east direcliou  to  the  mo»t  southern  bay  uf  Lake  Siljan 
(Silvan),  nMr  60°  45'  N.  laL,  and  bence  continued  to  the 
town  of  Sodorhamn*  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.    Near  the 
boundary-lino  of  Norway  this  southern  part  extends  rather 
more  than  1 10  miles  tnm  north  to  aoath,  but  in  piaeaeding 
aast  it  grows  gndnally  narrower,  until,  on  reaohing  tba 
shores  of  llie  yu'T,  it  does  not  much  exceed  50  miles. 
Frora  west  to  east  it  LXlcn<ls  nearly  140  miles.    The  area  of 
this  region  is  about  IS.'J'ii  square  miles,  or  somewhat  nioro 
than  double  that  of  Yorkshire.   That  part  of  this  region 
which  may  properly  be  called  mountMnous  is  not  oxtensivit. 
It  does  nut  constitute  a  port  of  the  Ki^en  range,  but  must 
rather  be  considered  as  an  appanage  of  the  Norrska 
Fiallett.   From  Mount  Strllellen,  which  stands  near  the 
eastern  tmnination  of  that  extenaive  mountain-system, 
numerous  ridges  ifsue  in  all  directions,  f  i  tt     tluit  moun- 
tain properly  con!>titutL's  a  mountain-knot.  Tu  the  east  run 
three  ridges  enclosing  the  upper  valleys  of  the  riven.  Ljun- 
gan  and  Ljusnan,  and  towards  the  south  those  which  divide 
the  branches  of  the  Dal  nver,  the  Oster  and  Wester  Dal 
KlfVen.  from  eaeb  otIi«r.and  the  latter  from  tba  Klar  RIfvan, 
whilst  tlw  moat  weatam  ridge  »epamtea  the  Klar  SllVeo 
fmra  the  Glommen  Elf.  These  three  last- mentioned  ridges 
arc  of  conmderable  width,  and  lie  close  to  one  another, 
having  between  them  only  narrow  and  high  valleys,  and 
accordingly   they  roiistitulc  a  mountain-region  of  con- 
siderable extent.  v\hich  projects  from  the  Norrska  Fiellen 
between  the  raining  town  of  Roraaa  and  Mouot  Svlfiellen 
southward,  and  divides  the  lower  country  of  Oitaraalcn  on 
tba  GlomuMi  in  Norway  from  that  whico  axlandfl  over  the 
middle  distriela  of  Dalaearlia,  or  Dalama.   The  width  of 
this  mountain-region  firom  east  to  west  is  about  "U  miles, 
and  Its  length  from  Mount  Sylfiellen  (O.'}''  N.  lat  )  to  near 
Gl"  N.  lat.,  about  100  miles.  The  most  elevated  part  of  this 
region  surrounds  Lake  Famund  m  Norway,  where  several 
summits  attain  the  snow  line,  as  the  Trondellet  (5619  feet), 
ibe  Sotenftellet  <M42  feet),  and  some  oihen.  Tba  general 
level  of  thb  region,  as  far  aoutb  as  61*  ao',  it  SOM  Ibet 
above  the  sea;  hot  aoath  of  thai  line  it  lowers  rapidly,  so 
that  at  its  southern  extremity,  near  61°  N.  lat..  it  has  sunk 
to  nearly  ficO  fcct  above  the  sea-level.    The  narrow  valleys 
of  this  tract  are  loo  clcv:ited  to  be  cultirated,  and  are  only 
inhabited  by  a  few  families  who  cut  the  woofl  in  the  fine 
ptno-forcsts,  with  which  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountam» 
are  clothed.  Aboot  one>half  of  tbti  nwuntain-ragten  be* 
longs  to  Norway. 

That  elevaieid  ndgc  which  separatee  the  valley  of  the 
Wester  Dalelfven  from  that  of  the  Klarelfven,  preserves  a 
considerable  elevation  Foutli  of  61'' N.  lat,  running  south- 
south-east  until  it  has  [>assed  60°  N.  lat.,  when  it  turns  to 
the  south.  Near  the  tnuunlaiii-region  its  general  elevation 
is  more  than  1600  feet  above  the  sea;  but  south  of  60''  30 
N.  lat.  it  IS  hardly  more  than  1000  feet.  It  sinks  still 
lower  south  of  that  line,  where,  running  from  north  to 
south,  it  ferns  the  walcrabed  between  the  riven  that  fkll 
into  Lake  Wenem  on  the  west,  and  thoM  running  to  Lake 
Milbrcn  to  ihe  L-a>t,  and  farther  south  separates  llie  basins 
of  ihe  lake&Wenern  and  Wcttern.  In  these  parts  it  is  called 
the  Tifve^lcn  range,  and  it.  aiiains  only  a  height  of  from 
500  to  700  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  from  300  to  400 
feet  above  its  base.  It  satdom  assaeds  thm  or  fimr  mijaa 
in  width. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  this  ridga  and  of  Ibe  moantain* 

system  uf  Mount  SylRellen,  and  north  of  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  Sudcrhamn  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  throu^'h  the 
most  southern  bay  of  Lake  Siljan,  until  it  meets  Ihe  ridgi 
of  the  Tifveden  Mountains,  resembles  in  its  great  features 
th*  Mnirtzisa  whiah  lia  Ihttlier  north,  oaoiiaiuijip  of  f 
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higb«r,  lower,  mil  lowett  tract.  The  higher  traet,  whose 
fHMral  letsl  k  more  than  hOO  feet  ebove  tl»e  aea,  U  the 
BMat  tttomiva:  it  ■uetebes  rrom  the  mounuiat  !•  the 
«wt»m  ejttramitjr  «f  Ltke  Siljan,  a  dutinoe  of  about  40 

miles.  North  of  that  lake  il  cxieiif)  n  iirh  farllier  to  the 
ea»t,  and  here  it  occu|nei>  from  weal  lu  tiu^i  abuui  60  niilttis 
leaving  between  it  and  the  sea  a  space  not  quiiu  40  mile* 
wide.  Tbe  surface  ia  leas  broken  ttiaa  that  of  the  regions 
furilier  north,  oonsiating  chiefly  of  long  and  senile  swells, 
the  suramitt  of  which  form  l«wla  of  eooaidarabU  •xtent  A 
fy/m  hiJh  SM  dispersed  «f«r  IbsM  wmmit^  buttlnir  liles 
tra  Mtiltap,  ud  Ihagp  do  mut  rise  more  than  300  or  400 
ftet  IboTS  tb«r  baioi  Thflio  hills  are  numeroua  in  the 
viciiii'y  <jf  mountains,  especiaJiy  on  ilie  west  of  Lake 
Siljun,  bai  Uje)  ^Kjoome  rarer  in  the  country  farther  east. 
Agriculture  is  limited  to  a  fi^^  v  \a  leys  of  raoderati'  e.xlent, 
and  to  tbe  low  grounds  surrouudiug  the  laken,  where  rye, 
barley,  and  especially  oata,  are  cultivated,  and  iomo  v«geta> 
blaa  are  growtu  Domestio  animals  are  reared,  chioQy  0M< 
tl%abeep,and|^ta.  The  goau  are  more  numerouslwretlmD 
ia  ny  other  dutrict  of  Sweden.  Neorlv  the  whole  tntet  ia 
oov«rad  with  forests,  the  prodaee  of  wiiieh  Hilda  •  raady 
•ale  in  the  adjavuiit  Re^^iuu  of  the  Mines. 

L;iku  Siljan,  which  is  situated  near  the  southern  border 
of  ihii  tract,  u  of  considerable  cxti  ni:  lU  1(  i!((th  from 
north-west  to  bouth-east  exceeds  'li  miles,  uud  far  nearly 
13  miles  It  is  six  mdui  widot  its  surface  is  655  feet  above 
Ute  taa-toveiL  On  th«  vast  tod  south  ttia  aunouadod  Inr 
T«v  low  hflk,  alteiiatinf  with  torel  plshn.  Oo  dio  aoatli 
and  east  the  hills  arc  much  higher,  but  the  ikcIivitieB  are 
usually  gentle,  and  uuclose  narrow  fertile  valleys.  In  the 
district  surrounding  this  beautiful  lake  agriculture  i^  con- 
ducted on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  country  to  the  east  and 
north  of  it 

Tha  eastern  portion  of  this  ragioii.  extending  from  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  about  40  miles  mnoit  ia  an  inclined  plain, 
whidi  jmdoaUjr  nats  ftoni  tbo  m  to  an  elevttioa  of  SOO 
feet.  The  ascent  is  somewhat  more  rapid  in  its  western 

part,  and  tliu  whole  may  be  divided  intu  i  .'  u  equal  sections 
running  puidllel  to  iho  &ea.  of  v^hicU  Uiui  on  the  shore 
rises  in  the  ispace  of  20  miles  from  tlie  level  of  the  sea  to 
3U0  feet,  and  farther  inland  lu  an  t^qual  distance  from  3ua 
to  SOU  feet.  The  surface  of  this  tract  is  interspersed  with 
numerous  hills  of  moderate  elevation  and  with  lakes.  Moit 
of  ibo  hiUt  have  gentle  declivities,  but  a  few  of  them  are 
•toepL  A  plaiD  of  flonaidoruble  width  extends  along  the 
shores  from  01*  40^^  Hit.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dalelfven 
(1  n"  4u') :  this  is  the  most  northern  part  of  Sweden  in  wlirh 
\*  Lieut  is  grown.  Barley  and  potatoes  are  moat  extuiibivcly 
cultivated  ;  rye,  oats,  and  peas  are  also  grown.  Sheep  and 
cattle  are  very  numerous,  and  there  are  also  other  domestic 
•airoals.  Tbe  aoil  of  tiliOflgioa  is  better  than  it  is  farther 
mnth,  ooatainingu  gmtaf  ]iioportioa  of  clay  mixed  with 
tbe  gimvel  and  nod. 

Accordini(  to  a  rough  estimate  founded  on  data  taken 
from  Forsell,  tbe  area  of  this  retjion  is  thus  divided :— The 
mouotain-system  of  Mount  SylSellen,  as  far  as  it  belongs 
to  Sweden, comprehends  1220 ^uare  miles;  and  the  exten- 
sive region,  which  is  more  than  80(J  fuel  abuve  the  sea- 
levelj  comprehends  6137  square  miles.  A  tract  of  land 
woat  of  the  Tifveden  range,  at  the  base  of  the  Sylfiellen 
mountatni.  ia  lowor  th«n  800  ieet,  uA  oeoiqpies  about  870 
square  railoi.  The  eoDOOy  auROOiidinp  Lalte  Siljan,  which 
iaon  an  avora;;e  600  feet  above  the  i  rr^Dtains  1221  M|uare 
miiea.  The  lower  region  aloni^  tbu  Uull  of  Bothnia  has  an 
area  of  .1776  squiire  railos,  and  us  equally  dislributt-d  between 
that  tract  which  hi  UiOfu  lhau  3UU  feet  high  awl  between 
thut  which  sinks  lower.  The  cultivated  ground  probably 
does  not  oxoovd  100  iquaro  miles,  but  the  moadowa  and 
lieh  pMtui»-«raavda  oooupy  noM  than  Ibur  ttniet  that 

•XlBBt. 

4.  Sotttli  of  the  region  just  deieribed  extend*  the  Region 
<ff  (At  Mini$-  It  ocoiipios  the  whole  bread  thof  Sweden, 
extending  from  the  boundary  of  Norway  tu  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  from  south-we^t  to  north-east.  Its  nortiiern  boumi- 
•jy  ia  a  straight  line  drawn  from  tbe  great  bend  of  tiie 
GiOIDmea  at  Kongsvinger,  through  Lake  Si^an  to  Soder- 
bnilD.  Ita  toatbem  boundary  cuns  west  of  Lake  Wenern, 
aloiiC S9^  N.  Int.;  OMt  of  tlut  lake  it  begins  at  59'  N.  lat.. 
vheoee  it  runa  eaaWnortb'«tttt  to  tbe  town  of  Orebio»  at  tbe 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Hielmaren.  and  thenea  north-eaat 

to  the  must  ^outherIl  hi  nil  cf  the  Dalelfvcn,  whirh  river 
forms  tbe  boundary  Ixuiu  ttiat  place  to  its  mouth.  Tbe  area 


is  16,000  aqitare  miles,  or  twice  thai  of  Wales.  The  TifV»> 
den  rldfeeroaaes  it  nearly  in  the  middle;  and  its  elevation 
in  these  Mila  probaUy  never  ftUa  below  lOOO  feet  above 
tfae«e*.  This  u  tbe  greateit  elevation  of  the  region.  «  hose 

stone  on  the  west  of  the  ranne  is  diieclfd  towards  ihi-  south, 
and  termiuales  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Wenern.    T«o  iliinls 
of  this  slope  are  less  than  300  feet  abo\c  the  sea.  The 
country  lying  eaitt  of  the  Tifvedeu  nd^e  slopes  to  the  south 
in  the  southern  and  to  the  east  in  trie  northern  districts, 
Its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  never  leas  than  300  feet, 
except  on  the  level  plain  along  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  Aon 
Soderhema  to  tbo  moutb  of  tlie  DatellVen.  On  the  weei 
side  of  the  great  loatliem  Iwnd  of  the  laat-mentk>ned  river, 
and  only  a  few  miles  from  it,  is  a  tract  of  consi^lerable  extent, 
which  rises  from  StJO  tu  lOijU  feot  above  the  sea.  The  surraro 
of  this  region  is  exceedingly  uneven,  and  il  is  co\ered  u  ith  a 
succession  of  low  unconnected  bills,  the  slopes  of  which  are 
very  gentle,  and  generally  covered  with  wood.   The  low 
grounda  between  the  him  aie  of  small  estont,  and  the 
lowest  part  ii  npenUjr  ooeopied  by  a  small  lako  or  by  a 
marshy  tnet.  Theaa  naall  lakoa  and  manhes  are  almost 
countless.   Some  of  these  lakes  however  are  several  ni.ies 
in  length.    In  the  country  west  of  the  TitVeden  riat;e 
the  lakes  lie  from  north  to  south.  The  largest  amcn^  thcin 
a  L  from  west  to  east,  the  lakes  Legcn.  Lelanf  Glu»,  Wer- 
melen,  Mellan,  and  Ofre,  each  of  which  is  above  20  miles 
long,  but  they  seldom  exceed  two  miles  in  vMth.  The 
lakiaa  to  tba  east  of  tlie  Tifveden  ridge  hate  a  bOK  iir^uUr 
form,  and  are  not  so  large.   South  of  the  1>e1e1(Ven  are  tbe 
lakes  Wesman,  Barken,  and  Amiutningen.  and  north  of  it 
Runn  and  Storsion:  the  last- mentioned  lake  is  in  ilie  iuw 
country  west  of  Gefle.   Though  the  soil  of  this  region  inn.  * 
sists  cniefly  of  gravel  and  sand  with  a  mixture  of  clay, 
nearly  every  spot  that  is  of  any  value  is  carefully  cultivated, 
as  there  is  a  ready  market  for  the  produce  among  the 
miners*  wboae  number  is  proportionally  very  great,  the 
gnateat  nnnbar  of  tlio  iMOpaiMa  of  Sweiua  and  the 
richest  being  situated  within  tbia  region.   Sat  only  few 
spots  almit  of  cultivation;  and  moit  of  them  are  on 
the  banks  of  the  lakes,  and  thuy   iru  of  buiall  extent 
Oats  are  most  extensively  cultivated,  and  next  to  them 
rye;  barley  and  wheat  are  little  cultivated.  Potatoes 
and  peas  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent.    In  a  Ibw 
places  there  era  good  pastures;  and  cattle,  sheep,  boraea, 
and  boga  are  numezooa  in  tbeaouthem  districts.  Though 
the  soil  is  inferior  to  that  of  manjr  distrieta  farther  uortli,  a 
larger  portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation  than  in  the  more 
northern  provinces.    Hie  arable  lands  occupy  about  400 
square  miles,  or  one-fortieth  part  of  the  area,  nut  the  mea- 
dows, or  enclosed  pa'slure-grounds,  hardly  extend  o\er  more 
than  800  square  miles.    Thus  only  three-fortieth  parts  of 
the  surface  produce  food  for  man  :  the  remainder  is  covered 
with  traea,  few  of  which  produce  timber,  but  tliqf  ai«  valu> 
able  for  the  Working  of  mines. 

5.  To  (he  south-east  of  the  Region  of  the  Mine*  is  the  Cen- 
tral Agricultural  Region,  which  comprehends  the  i;rt3ale«t 
extent  of  low  country  in  Svteden.  No  part  of  lhi!>  tract  ex- 
ceeds :100  feet  above  tbe  sea-level.  Its  southern  boundary 
is  a  higher  tract,  which  is  connected  with  the  Tifveden  ridge, 
north-west  of  the  northern  extremity  of  lake  Weitern,  and 
extending  from  the  ndge  eastward,  termtnaies  on  the  nonb 
sborea  of  tbe  bay  called  Briivifcen.  on  the  ahorea  of  the  Bal- 
tic The  ana  of  tbia  rceion  ia  about  10,353  square  mile^ 
which  exceeds  that  of  Wales  by  a  little  more  than  2LW9 
square  miles.  The  population  is  about  half  a  million,  ami 
consequently  there  are  48  indi.viduals  to  each  square  rn  le, 
while  11)  Wales  there  are  112,  according  to  the  census  of 
1841.  That  portion  of  the  region  whico  is  north  of  lake 
Malaren  is  nearly  a  level  plain,  interspersc'd  with  a  few 
isolated  and  low  hubbwbidl occur  .it  great  di;>tancea  from  one 
another,  and  are  mora  mmaioua  in  the  nortiiern  than  in  tba 
southern  districts.  In  the  aootbem  districts  there  are  some 
sandy  hills,  which  run  from  east  to  west,  and  extend  sevecil 
miles.  The  country  south  of  the  lakes  Malaren  and  Hiel- 
maren is  more  umlulaiing,  and  in  some  places  it  is  bruken 
and  interspersed  wiib  ro^ks.  In  theite  districts  there  are 
numerous  lakes,  which  are  not  common  in  the  country  nortb 
of  tile  lakea.  Though  the  aubstratum  of  thia  region  n 
rocky,  the  surface  conaiata  of  aand,  with  whish  a  oonaider- 
able  proportion  of  day  ia  nisad»  wbieb  givea  l»  tlia  eottiitnr 
a  le^reater  degree  of  ibrtility  than  ia  nanu  in  Sweden.  This  b 
shown  by  the  pi  i  ntcr  proportion  of  the  surface  whicli  is  under 
tb«  plough,  which  IS  more  than  603  square  miles,  or  nearly 
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on«-s«vent«onth  part  of  tbe  ares.  If  «9  add  to  this  the 
area  occupied  by  lULactows  and  pastures  which  amounts  to 
924  square  milei,  we  find  that  more  than  onc-scventh  of  the 
gurfaiti  li  eraployed  lo  produce  food  for  man.  Rye  ia  the 
pt  tncipal  objixt  of  cultivation,  and  tbe  produce  ia  greater 
than  that  of  all  otbw  gnina  Uken  togeibw.  Next  to  rye 
•re  iMrUy  aod  wliMt  vwy  littl*  otts  u*  grown,  but  poUr 
toes  md  pe«a  are  Itrgelj  eoltivited.  Oftttl*  and  mmf, 
burt>c->  and  hogs,  are  numerous. 

6.  South  o{  the  ceiitiiil  agricultural  region  is  tlie  Plain 
qf  Linkbping,  which  is  separated  from  the  central  region 
by  a  mure  elevated  tract,  whicb  t>utrouad«  (bejdortluiro  ex- 
tremiiy  of  the  lake  Wettern.  and  extenda  eaalward  with  a 
vtdth  of  about  18  miles,  until  it  approaches  tbe  bay  of  Biii- 
vikm.  wban  it  contracU  to  a  ndge  hardly  t«0  nflea  wide. 
ThU  .otnow  ridge,  wbieb  is  caUsd  KoUdqimii  rum  akuw 
the  northern  shore  of  the  b«7  to  iti  t«niiiiution  in  the  BaT 
111-.  The  general  elevation  of  ihis  tract  is  hetween  300  and 
4UIJ  icvl  above  the  sea,  and  about  200  feet  above  the  lower 
eountriea  north  and  south  of  it.  The  surface  is  uneven  and 
in  luaoy  places  interspersed  with  rocky  eminences,  between 
which  there  are  numerous  lakes  u(  some  extent.  The 
gretler  portion  of  this  tract  is  covered  with  wood,  especially 
pino.  llr,  uid  biroh.  Tbe  soil  ia  verr  tariabla,  but  tho  fbrtile 
tracts  are  not  numerous.  logenomltluBlMMtiobottA^Ued 
for  pasturage  than  for  ctiUivation. 

The  plain  of  Lmkiiping  i.s  uo  . !  unl;.  one  of  the  roost  fertile, 
if  not  the  most  ferule  tract  in  Sweden.  From  thti  shores  of 
tbe  Baltic  to  the  banks  of  lake  Wettern,  from  east  to  west,  it 
measures  above  60  miles.  West  of  the  town  of  Linkoping^ 
vhich  \i  situated  nearly  ia  the  centre  of  the  plain,  its  aver- 
um  width  is  30  mdM,  of  wbioh  ono^Uiiid  is  north  of  tb« 
dots  Cknal  and  t«o>tburib  south  of  it  In  iho  moridiu  of 
Litikriptng  ihe  plain  begins  to  grow  narrower,  cui  thu  hitly 
(L'Uiiuy  which  lies  along  the  Baltic,  south  ul  the  plain, 
advances  further  north.  East  of  the  meridian  of  Norrko- 
ping  it  is  hardly  lj  mdes  wide.  Its  area  is  about  IsOO 
square  miles,  or  nearly  ihut  of  Hampshire.  The  surface  is 
i^eiieroily  level,  interrupted  ia  a  lew  places  by  low  hills 
with  very  gentle  slopes,  nnd  in  the  vieinity  of  the  hills, 
wiiieh  siirrouad  it  on  the  aouih  and  north,  by  a  few  low 
racks.  From  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  tbe  country  rises 
i^iudually  towards  the  west,  so  that  lake  Roxen,  which  is 
iic.irly  in  the  middle  of  lh«  plain,  is  IOC  feet  above  tbe  sea- 
led) el,  and  un  the  banks  of  lake  Wettern  thu  country  is  about 
3U0  feet  hiub.  It  is  only  la  the  vicinity  of  tbe  ediux  of  the 
rtvoflloiala  tlvat  the  level  reaohea  that  of  Lake  Wettern. 
whoM  surfao*  is  va  bat  abmw  Ik*  aoft-lMol,  At  Uw  di«< 
lasoo  of  afaoM  10  nitas  south  of  tho  allUuE  of  dw  rhrer, 
tlierc  rises,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Mount  Oiuberg,  whose 
suirinut  IS  b45  feet  above  the  sea,  and  frum  this  hill  a  ridge 
uf  elevated  (ground  runs  sun:  Ir.i \ii  d  elu-u  vo  ihe  lji>rders  of 
the  lake,  separating  it  fruiu  tlie  plain.  I  he  soil  of  tbe  plain 
u  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  and  in  aooM  places  of  loam, 
espeoiaUjr  towards  Lake  WeUeca*  where  also  its  ter< 
lility  is  much  greater  than  in  tlie  eastern  districts.  In  uo 
otbtnr  part  of  Sweden  ia  wheat  so  extenai.vol|  enUivated  as 
in  this  plain,  but  rye  and  barley  are  grown  to  a  still  larger 
amount.  Feus  and  potaii>cs  are  aKu  inu[  1)  sjro.vn .  A'.;>n({ 
the  numerous  watercourses,  especially  U*  tUu  !.4>Ukh  ol'  the 
Motala.  and  on  th*  bank,  uf  the  river,  there  are  extensive 
data,  which  are  inunii«te«i  iia  spring,  and  make  excellent 
HMWdov-gfoiUlila.  All  kinds  of  domestic  animals  aro  Dimev> 
oiia»  with  tho  esoejption  of  goats.  There  are  however  some 
exiensitw  tiaela  wnieb  ace  not  enltieated.  but  are  covered 
with  woods,  eapecially  birch.  The  inhabitants  derive  their 
fuel  from  theee  woods,  and  use  them  as  pasture- ground  m 
cert.i.ii  ^t;:l^uus  of  the  yev.  These  unenclosed  Uacls  cover 
more  than  one  tliird  of  the  plain,  fur  all  itiv  cultivated  tracts 
do  not  occupy  more  than  200  square  miles,  and  the  mea-. 
dowB  and  eooloeed  pesture-grouuds  occupy  about  760  square 
miles. 

7.  To  tbe  aotttb  of  the  plain  of  LtnkSpii^  naea  the 
Vahb-ktnd  qf  SmBbmd.  TbiMPitanaive  region,  with  iu  de- 
cliviiios,  ocoujiij,  1. early  the  whole  of  the  country  south  of 
5i5° N.lat.,  le  iviii[,r  ,  i.ly  comparatively  narrow  tractsof  lower 
grounds  aloti^  tiu'  wiuc  li  iMunU  .t  i  ii  tin-  i.-aht,  south, 
and  west.  At  the  south-'.s>_^>;ur:i  -jMrenury  of  this  reguia 
ia  the  extensive  level  of  Sc  im  i  T:ic  (  a^turn  border  of  the 
IthMand  itself  ia  wast  of  ir  H.  long.,  but  not  far  from  it. 
mai  thosottthflmbofdsriaaabott  diatance  south  of  66*>  30' 
N.  lat.  The  w<»tom  border  runs  parallel  to  the  abons  of 
tiie  cauogat,  at  the  distanoe  of  about  IS  aulas.  Tba  aortbara 


boundary  of  the  taUe-land  is  K«iuerallv  well  defined  hj  the 
parallel  of  58**  N.  laL,  but  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Wetteru 
the  high  country  extends  a  few  miles  fartlier  north.  A 
rous(h  estimate,  founded  on  data  from  Fonell,  gives  to  this 
table-land  a  surface  of  more  than  14,000  square  miles,  or 
neaily  double  the  area  of  Wales.  Along  the  outer  berdeia 
tbe  elevatioa  of  the  table-land  ia  between  300  and  4M 
Ibet  above  the  sea-level  but  in  tbe  centre  it  rises  much 
higher.  The  highest  part,  extending  over  ali  or,e-th:rd 
of  thu  legiun.  is  tnore  than  800  feet  above  the  s4.'a.  It  sur- 
rounds the  southi  in  L'  viremityof  Lake  Wettern,  and  ex- 
tends from  it  southward  for  about  36  miles.  This,  the 
most  elevated  portion  of  the  table-land,  is  traversed  by  a 
ridge  of  higher  ground,  which  may  be  oonaidered  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  tbe  xliAreden  ridge.  This  laat^maotioned  ridge^ 
whiah  ia  batwaan  and  too  faat  hUh  wbere  it  separatea 
the  baaina  of  the  labet  Weoem  and  Wettern.  continues 
southward  alontr  the  western  banks  of  Lake  Wettern,  pre- 
serving nearly  tiiu  same  elevation,  but  interrupted  in  some 
places  by  short  depressions ;  but  as  it  approach<»  the 
southern  extremity  of  tbe  lake  it  rises  higher,  and  where 
it  meets  the  table-land  it  has  an  elevation  of  mere  than  900 
feet.  Nearly  10  milea  south  of  the  lake  tban  nasa  an  thta 
ridge  a  high  bill,  ealled  Taberg,  whose  sttaiwiU  ia  1100  Ibat 
above  the  surfboe,  and  baa  attracted  the  attention  of  geolo- 

fists.  as  about  three-fourths  of  it  consists  of  pure  ironstone, 
'rum  th:s  summit  tho  rrl^ie  rur:-!  Westward,  allii  vim:  liu- 

Centre  of  the  higher  porliuu  ^i'  ibi;  rei(ion  itagaiu  r.»es  to  moie 
tlian  1 100  feel  above  the  sea,  and  divides  into  two  branches, 
of  which  one  runs  west  and  tbe  otlier  souih-weat :  both  «l 
them  terminate  on  the  margin  of  this  region.  The  general 
elevation  of  ihia  ridge  m»f  be  about  1 000  iMt  abovt  we  aaa, 
and  less  tban  800  &t  above  tbe  general  level  of  the  covntiv. 
This  is  the  highest  ground  in  Sweden  south  of  60*  30'  N. 
lat.  Tho  suifaco  of  the  table-land  varies  greatly.  There 
are  nuiny  tracts  of  considerable  txiLiit,  wnich  are  level 

elaitis:  other  districts  have  a  broken  surface.  On  the 
i^her  part  of  the  table-land  there  are  only  a  few  lakes,  but 
in  Its  western  district,  aod  still  more  its  southern,  tbay  are 
ver^  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  at  a  eonaiderableela- 
vaiMW.  JUke  Helga.  north  of  WoiiS,  is  472  feet  above 
the  sea  ■level  As  the  table-land  ia  not  protected  by  a 

range  of  mountains  ajjaiiist  the  winr!-.  :i  suffers  much 
from  ^ales,  and  its  climate  is  severer  tbuu  that  of  tbe  ad- 
jarciil  lower  districts.  The  winter  lasLs  seven  months:  tho 
cold  ill  very  intense  (be  three  months,  and  a  great  quantiiy 
of  snow  falls.  ThialMtairoumstance  however  must  be  eon- 
sidwed  advaolofaMSk  a*  it  givaa  to  the  dqr  aoil  that  da* 
gree  of  mofsinra  wbfah  anablae  it  to  matatain  vagatatim»  all 
the  year  round.  The  great  mass  of  roeka  on  which  the 
table-land  rests  is  cora|H>sed  of  uneifts.  aod  as  these  rocks 
when  cii  ji  r,  iL  form  the  worst  kind  of  soil,  this  rfgioii 

is  of  very  moderate  fertility.  Tracts  luauy  miles  in  length 
and  width  are  covered  witii  sand,  on  whicn  nothing  grows 
but  common  heath,  and  some  spots  ate  quite  deaiitute  of 
vegetation.  Wbere  the  soil  is  muud  with  a  Utile  vegetable 
amildi  tha  aomisjr  ia  covered  with  wood.  especiaU*  bireb; 
but  tbetreaa bavo  not  a  vigorous  growth,  except  in  the  Bsera 
hilly  tracts  which  lie  along  the  outer  bordors  of  the  table- 
land. In  those  districts  w  ho^e  surface  is  uneven,  there  ore 
tracts  with  a  belter  soil,  which  are  cultivated  with  K^^al 
care,  but  they  lutrdiy  pay  for  the  labour  bestowed  on  ihem. 
The  best  tracts  are  those  which  surround  ihe  lakes.  Wheat 
ia  fiDwa  ia  a  Gsw  plaoM,  but  tbejr  am  of  small  eatantt  and 
tbe  produce  iaasanty^  yielding  ooljr  flDoas  three  to  Ibur  thnea 
the  seed.  Rye  yields  about  four  times  the  seed,  ami  is 
raiber  extensively  cultivated.  The  principal  grain  raised 
on  the  higher  part  of*  tbe  table-land  is  oats,  and  on  the 
lower  part  barley.  Potatoes  are  much  cultivated  on  the 
higher  part.  The  cattle,  sheep,  and  Iioks  aro  rather  of 
smad  siie,  aod  the  wool  of  tbe  sheep  is  very  ooarse.  Tiie 
meadows  are  bad,  with  the  exception  of  some  tracts  along 
tbe  lakas*  and  tbe  yastwra  yoiinns  in  the  wooda  have  httla 
grass.  Ihoogh  ntueb  baa  reeently  bean  dona  to  extend 
cultivation  to  those  tracts,  which  wore  formerly  lyiiig  waste, 
that  portion  of  the  area  of  the  table  land  which  produces 
Ibod  for  man  docs  not  much  exceed  160  sq  iiuo  u^.U;-,  nr 
otie-Qioetteib  part  of  tbe  whole ;  and  of  this  extent  only  uue- 
fifth,  or  hule  more  than  30  square  miles,  produces  corn 
and  vegetables:  tbe  remainder  consists  of  meadows  and 
enclosed  pastures. 

8.  Th»  Mwitmm  Bggim  q^  Smakad,  or  the  eastmi 
dadivi^r  of  tho  taUa-lMid.  of  Oat  iMm  eaUada  oppoaila 
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thd  island  of  Oland,  from  Bou(h  (o  nurtli.  but  it  advaares 
northward  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  Gota  Canal.  It» 
tengUi  rather  exceeds  140  milei.  but  the  width  ii  incon- 
SidtnbU  ibr  two-thirds  of  ita  length,  not  much  exceed- 
uff  14  ailM,  tkougb  tmnuds  toe  north  it  widow  to 
vmmy  95  mflet.  Ite  met  n  about  7700  nilet.  The  gvnernl 

level  rises  mostly  with  a  north-weslcrii  slope  rn.ui  l!ie  sea 
to  the  table-land,  near  the  borders  of  whifli  il  uiuitis  an 
elevation  of  300  feet  above  the  sca-lcvcl.  The  surf-ice  pre- 
sents great  varieties.  Thfrjouthem  diitricis,  or  about  one- 
third,  are  rather  undulntlng  than  billy ;  and  between  the 
alight  •kvaiioju  tber*  m  ezteoaive  flats.  The  soil  of  this 
tHAt  h  ganmlly  sandy,  and  of  indiflbreDt  quality.  The 
graater  part  is  oorsrod  with  woods,  contbtiog  noitly  of  fir 
and  birch,  bu.  there  are  few  timber-trees.  The  northern 
(listr.ct^.  tr  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  vshule,  have 
a  mu(  li  more  broken  surface,  pri'-cntniji;  a  succession  of 
hills,  valleys,  and  small  plains.  The  hills  are  generally 
steep,  and  enclose  narrow  vallevs.  Somo  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive lower  tracts  are  IIIM  WKh  lakes.  Tlie  soil  contains 
a  greatwr  mixture  of  elay  or  v^^^ctabla  nouM  tbao  farther  to 
tbo  south,  hot  as  in  many  |ilaces  it  has  littlo  depth,  and 
in  other  parts  is  very  stony,  the^c  districts  are  not  much 
better  adapted  for  cultivation  than  the  southern.  Nover- 
theless  a  comparatively  large  portion  of  the  surface  is  under 
the  plough.  But  most  of  thw  valleys  and  declivities  of  the 
hills,  though  unlit  for  cultivation,  proiiuce  abundance  of 
KTau,  and  there  are  panture-grounds  and  roc-ado wg.  But 
the  fbrestt, which  cover  all  tite  bills  and  the  rocks,  cunitUuic 
the  great  wealth  «f  thie  traet:  tbejr  contain  pine,  fir,  hircb« 
heedn,  and  oak.  and  a  considerable  number  are  larire  trees. 
Timber  is  the  principal  article  of  export ;  tar  and  pilch  are 
alijo  exported.  Rye  and  barley  are  extcnsivi:ly  cultivated, 
aijil  Ljcnerolly  yield  five  time-,  tlio  seed.   Oais  are  not  much 

go«n,  and  wheat  only  in  a  few  more  favoured  tracts, 
otatoes  however  are  much  planted,  and  this  branch  of  agri- 
ture  is  continually  increasing.  Domestic  animals  of  e\«r/ 
description,  with  the  exception  of  goats,  aro  abundant, 
which  is  ahown  by  the  extent  of  the  meadows  and  pasture- 
grounds,  w4liph  cover  ebout  420  t^auare  miles,  or  more  than 
one-so\i  :ith  i  fthe  region,  whilst  tlie  area  of  the  part  under 
cullivation  does  not  exceed  90  square  miles,  or  only  one- 
thirtieth  part. 

The  island  of  Oland,  which  is  opposite  this  region, 
may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  of  it.  This  island  lies 
parallel  to  the  c«ist.and  is  very  long,  but  eompamthrety 
narrow.  The  Uogth  somea^Mt  axeeeds  89  miles ;  the  width 
nciea  batwaen  eight  and  twomtlsa,  and  on  an  average  may 
be  eettnated  at  five  miles,  which  gives  an  area  of  400  square 
miles.  The  surface  consists  uf  a  lon^  uninterrupted  swell, 
which  is  never  more  than  200  feet  above  the  8ea-!evel,  and 
generally  only  half  as  much.  Thi*  swell  is  composed  of 
chalk,  wbicil  w  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth,  and  its  fer- 
tility is  superior  to  that  of  the  opposite  coast.  The  northern 
part  ia  covered  with  woodn.  The  gnateat  pwlion  of  the 
islands  is  used  as  pasture  ground,  and  the  ponies  are  dls> 
tiaguished  by  their  strength:  they  ar6  expor'i  in  grcit 
numbers.  Rye  and  barley  are  extensively  cu  i  .  iiil, 
also  other  kinds  of  prnin  to  a  small  amour.' 

».  The  Maritime  Region  qf  Blektnge  extends  oyer  the 
southern  oast  of  Sweden  from  about  U'SO'to  16" E.  long., 
somewhat  mure  than  dO  miles  in  length,  lu  width  may  be 
estimated  ot  15  tmles.  The  surface  docs  not  exceed  770 
ei|nare  miles.  This  is  tha  meat  broken  portion  of  the  Swedish 
most  The  raeky  mssses  of  the  table-land  of  SmSland  divided 
into  »mall  ridyes  by  numerous  waieroourses,  which  run  in 
deep  and  narrow  valleys,  advance  within  a  short  distance 
from  the  shores,  where  they  termintfte  in  hills  from  200  to 
aoo  feet  high.  East  of  the  town  of  CarUkomn  these  rocky 
naaaes  come  close  up  to  the  sea,  so  as  not  to  leave  any  level 
space  for  a  road.  The  soaU  rivers,  descending  fiNtm  an  ele- 
vated tract  more  than  4M  Ibet  above  the  eea-level.  and 
fcUitIg  into  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  only  1 5  miles  from  it, 
are  extremely  rapid,  and  form  many  small  and  beautiful 
c  iMricts.  The  !tM  1  ^'rounds  are  much  less  extensive  in 
tliiT  region  than  in  any  other  part  of  Sweden,  hut  they 
possess  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility.  They  are  culti- 
vated with  care,  and  the  crops  return  in  general  six  times 
the  seed,  and  in  some  places  more.  Wheat  is  mucli  grown, 
tboi^ib  the  ouliivatioo  of  rye  ia  ton  times  msreaitteiisive: 
but  m  other  districts  of  Sweden  the  dtspropoiiien  is  stQl  I 
Uneh  grsater,  except  in  Scania,  the  plain  of  Linkoping, 
and  tha  souUiera  part  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Rqjion. 


Barley  and  potatoes  arc  a]>n  iinich  cultivated.  The  mea 
dovvs  in  the  valleys  aloiig  the  hanks  of  the  river,  though 
not  extensive,  yield  abundance  of  gra&s;  and  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  make  excellent  pasture,  though  their  summits  are 
almost  destitute  of  such  vegetation  as  is  adapted  for  use- 
ful purposos.  In  some  part*  tbey  are  covered  wMi  wood, 
especially  birch  and  fir;  but  these  trees 'have  usii.illv  a 
stunted  t;rowth,  though  there  are  large  trees  in  the  valUvs. 
and  among  them  some  beech  and  oak.  'I'he  rearing  of 
cattle  and  hogs  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
domestic  economy,  and  much  cheese  is  made.  The  proper^ 
lion  of  the  asra  which  pcoduecs  food  fur  men  is  much  larger 
than  in  most  other  r^MM;  ss  nearly  ono'sixth  of  tha  whole 
surlbce,  br  about  Ai  square  miles  are  eultlvated:  the  extent 
of  meadow-grounds  and  enclosed  pastures  is  douUe  that 
amount. 

10.  The  Piain  of  Scania  occupies  all  the  peninsula  which 
('on>iituto3  the  most  souihorn  portion  of  Svveden,  between 
the  Sound  on  the  west  and  the  Baltic  on  the  &oulh  and  ca»t. 
A  straight  lino  drawn  from  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Skel- 
der  VicK.  a  large  and  oven  bay  of  tha  Cattegat,  on  the  west, 
to  the  peninsula  of  Solveiaburg  on  the  east,  mav  be  con- 
sidered OS  marking  tolersbly  well  iu  northern  ooundary. 
where  it  joins  the  table-land  of  Smitand  and  the  maritinio 
regions  01  Blekinsyo  and  of  Halland.  It  extends  from  souih 
to  north  aliout  55  miles;  the  width  varies  betwecu  50  and 
60  miles,  beinjj  greater  towards  the  north  than  along  the 
southern  coast:  it  hardly  exceeds  3000  square  miles,  so  that 
it  is  only  about  200  square  miles  larger  than  the  county  of 
idneoln.  to  which  it  bears  some  resemblance  in  its  suracc. 
wtSU  and  prodnels.  It  is  not  a  level  plain,  but  h  traversed 
in  its  length  by  alow  broad  swell  of  high  j^rotind.  which 
begins  at  the  most  north-western  point  i>f  the  plain  with 
C'jpeKullen.  a  modeniielT  elevated  headland  al  Ibe  nurihern 
upuniit^  of  the  Oresund.  From  this  point  it  extends  in  a 
south-east  direction  to  the  lakes  called  Rin{;<>ion,  where  it 
enlarges  to  a  great  width,  enclosing  these  Itkea,  and  cover- 
ing a  space  of  considerable  extent  with  numerous  bill%  most 
of  which  are  eoverad  with  wood.  From  the  banks  of  these 
lakes  it  deelines  a  little  more  to  the  south,  rnnniog  towards 
the  south-east  portion  of  (he  plain :  hut  it  terminates,  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  sea.  in  low  hills.  The  tract  of  cuuniry 
between  the  icrniinaiion  of  thi.-.  swell  and  the  south-eastera 
shoresof  Scania  isa  level,  with  numerous  depressions,  which 
are  occupied  by  marshes  and  swamps.  That  portion  of  the 
repion  which  is  situated  to  the  south>west  of  iIm  swell  eon- 
isms  a  large  level  pliin,  which  extends  along  the  shores  of 
the  Oresund,  ftom  the  aotitbci-Ti  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
to  the  virinity  of  Helsingborg,  varying  in  width  from  6  to 
10  miles:  it  is  wider  towards  the  soutii  than  towards  ihe 
north.  The  soil  of  this  tract  is  of  first-rate  quality,  con- 
sisting of  a  strong  rich  loam,  which  yields  good  crops  of 
wheal,  the  produce  varying  from  eight  tu  twelve  limus  the 
seed.  This  large  tract  is  under  cultivatioti,  with  ver>'  few 
exceptions,  ^le  eoontij  between  this  cioh  plain  and  the 
swell  above  mentioned  is  not  so  level,  beitig  intonpened 
wilh  small  isolated  hills,  which  are  very  numerous  in  some 
parts,  especially  to  the  south,  where  ihey  also  rise  tu  a 
greater  elevation.  One  of  them,  called  Roroeie  Klini,  is 
231  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  soil  of  this  tract,  ihau;;h 
better  than  that  of  mo^tt  other  districts  in  Swc<len,  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  plain,4ntd  it  contains  a  great  deal  of 
sand.  Rye  and  barley  era  extensively  grown ;  the  rye 
yields  fiom  seven  to  nine  timsa  its  seed,  and  the  bamy 
about  six  timos.  The  hills  ere  in  some  plaees  oovared  with 
wood,  but  in  other*  destitute  of  trees,  and  make  only  indif- 
ferent pasture-grounds.  That  portion  of  the  plain  which 
lies  north-east  of  the  swell  contains  also  a  consuh  rable  level 
round  the  town  of  Chriatianstad,  whudi  has  a  ferule  soil, 
•but  it  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  plain  along  the  shores 
of  the  Oresund.  Wheat  and  rye  are  cultivated.  The 
remainder  of  the  country  resembles  the  billy  district  wes( 
of  the  swell  in  siwliMai  soil,  and  pndoctions.  As  the  hilly 
tracts  ooeupy  more  than  three-Ararths  of  the  plain,  and  only 
a  small  portion  of  them  is  cultivable,  the  remainder  is  used 
as  pasture-grounds  for  sheep,  v(h;ch  are  more  numerous  here 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Sweden,  and  the  wool  also  is 
better.  The  high  state  of  cultivation  in  the  level  tracts 
requitae  a  considerable  number  of  horses  and  oxen,  and 
those  animals  are  hkewise  more  abundant  than  ebewheaa. 
The  eameremerk  applies  to  the  hogs.  Only  a  few  goats  are 
kept  in  the  hilly  districu.  More  tbanona-half  of  the  re^^ian. 
or  1C66  square  md«s,  is  not  regularly  cultivated  fv«  tUe  pro- 
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dnctioQ  or  fixxl,  and  is  used  only  ut  certain  aeaaons  as  theep-  : 
walks.    The  cultitated  fields  aro  calculated  to  cover  an  | 
area  of  654  square  miles,  and  the  cncloj>ed  puturu-grounds 
and  mradows  680  aquare  miles. 

11.  Tbe  MarUimt  Region  of  Holland,  which  extends 
•long  tbe  eifttern  i^ree  of  tbe  Catlegat,  it  tbe  wettern  de- 
divitT  of  tb«  tabk'Und  of  Snilaiid.  Ito  touibaro  boun- 
dary U  on  the  shores  of  the  Skelder  Vik,  vhamee  it  wctends 
northward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gola  Elf,  which  two  paris 
are  nearly  112  miles  distant  from  one  another;    but  its 
width  is  inconaiderabli;,  heing  m  general  about  15  miles. 
Tbe  area  is  about  I8UU  square  miles.    The  level  portion  of 
this  region  is  separated  from  tbe  plain  of  Scania  by  a  tract 
of  high  land,  which  praiaota  from  tbe  ■oatb-weatein  oorner 
of  the  tab!«>1aiid  orftiMinid.aiid  runDing  westward,  termi- 
nates in  the  peninsula  of  Halland's  Aa,  between  Skelder 
V'lk  on  the  south,  and  the  Bay  of  Laholm  on  the  north, 
tbso  10  the  sea.    This  hij,'h  land  rises  in  general  from  40U 
to  600  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  highest  part  re- 
sembles tbe  table  land,  being  mostly  a  level,  but  frLMjucntly 
interapened  with  bills.   The  soil  is  saadjr,  fuil]f  covered 
with  heath,  and  partly  wooded.   In  some  fMSM  there  ate 
swsmps.  Beeeh  ia  ebiindMit.  and  theiw  am  nwny  large 
trees.  The  width  of  thia  elevated  tract  ii  ebont  eight  nilaa. 
T.)  the  north  of  it  lies  the  mo^t  level  portion  of  the  reijioo, 
wluch  extends  to  j7"  N.  lat.,  and  even  a  little  farther,  to  tbe 
Mciiuty  of  Waiber;^'-    In  these  parts  the  slope  of  the  table- 
land of  Smuland  n  more  regular  than  that  on  tbe  south  and 
east.    It  descends  with  a  continuous  declivity,  which  is  only 
bcekeo  br  tbe  wateroooraeSt  nearly  to  the  sea-level.  leaving 
between  mliMand  theaheres  a  tract  of  undulating  ground 
about  8  miles  wide.  Theaoittheach  infaciac  to  tbat  of  tlie 
plain  of  Scania,  and  even  to  that  of  tlie  maritime  region  of 
Blekingc,  is  generally  above  mediocrity,  yielding  betwet:ii 
four  and  five  times  the  seed  of  rye  and  barley  :  it  is  seldom 
Strong  enough  for  whea<  or  peas,  but  it  produces  abun- 
diant  crops  of  poiatoeii.    The  slopes  of  the  hills  at  the  back 
of  tbe  undulating  plain  make  good  sheep-walks.  The 
northern  dianieta  of  tbia  regioo.  from  Warberg  to  the  mouth 
oTthoGSiaBlf.  haTeamuehmorehrokeniuifteOi  Rocky 
hilU  of  moderate  elevation  extend  from  the  table-land  to 
neur  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  between  them  are  wide  val- 
leys, which  are  partly  filled  with  long  lakes,  which  lie  in  the 
direction  of  the  i;eneral  slope,  which  is  to  the  south-wu&t. 
Though  a  few  of  the  hills  are  without  vezetatiun,  most  of 
them  are  covered  with  atunied  trees  or  with  grata.   On  the 
tanks  of  tbe  lakes  there  are  large  meadowa;  wnk  the  pas- 
tara-giettoda  «n  the  hiUs,  though  not  rich,  aw  foty  axten- 
f(v«k  huti9  norabera  of  diaep  and  eattto  are  kept,  and  also 
auuiy  hones.    Only  a  small  portion  of  this  tract  is  under 
•nltiTatkm,  and  il  produces  chiefly  rye  and  barley.  The 
miltivated  portion  of  the  whole  rei^ion  has  been  estimated  at 
about  I '23  square  miles,  and  the  meadows  and  enclosed 
pasture-grounds  occupy  224  square  miles.   More  than  one- 
axth  of  tbe  whole  country  is  employed,  iii^pradiictng  food 
ftr  man. 

12.  The  Southern  Bonn  Lake  Wtmm  ostands  over 
the  wide  isthmus  which  separates  the  two  lakes  of  Wenem 

and  Wettern.  The  parallel  of  Sh,'^  may  be  considered  as  its 
southern  and  that  of  59"  with  the  Tifveden  ndi<e  as  Us 
northern  boundary  ;  on  the  west  it  borders  on  the  Giilu  Elf 
The  basin  of  lake  V{enern  is  very  limited  on  the  east  and 
west.  On  the  east  tlio  Tifveden  ndge.  running  parallel  to 
ila  MitOTl  hankie  ie  onlj  about  8  or  9  milea  diatanC  On 
tho  wMt  the  atony  mamea  of  the  roeky  region  advanoe 
still  nearer  to  the  border  of  tbe  lake.  But  towards  tbe 
south  the  basin  of  tbe  lake  extends  about  60  milea.  and  to 
the  north  120  miles.  The  northern  portion  of  this  basin 
forms  part  of  the  r«g>oQ  of  mines,  and  the  southern  oonsti- 
totes  this  region.  The  area  of  this  region  may  be  about 
3950  miles.  From  south-west  to  north-east  it  measures 
more  than  80  mileSk  bnl  the  width,  which  at  iu  southern 
honadary  j»  7*  maim,  gram  leia  aa  itproeaeda  northward 
aloiig  the  fonth-oostem  shoraa  of  lake  Wenem,  until  at  59* 
N.  lat.  it  is  hardly  10  miles  wide.  The  greater  part  of  this 
region  is  an  inclined  plain,  which  descends  northward 
towards  its  lowest  level,  lake  Wenem,  with  a  gentle  declivity, 
and  on  tbe  east  and  south  is  surrounded  by  higher  land.  At 
itt  moat  northern  boundary  thv  Tifveden  ridge  enters  the 
Ngion,  and  between  tbe  lakes  Skagern  and  Unden  it  runs 
awitli  Wiit  In  thie  part  of  tbe  country  it  is  about  550  Cset 
nh«M  ihotMpM,  4M  Cmtabovo  lako  W«n«n,  and  863 
iHtikoealnkoWoMMm.  Snwi  aHmfWda  it  tnna  to  the 


south,  and  is  interrupted  by  a  deep  depression,  containing 
lake  Viken,  which  is  only  296  feet  above  the  sea  lLVtl.  or 
1 1  feet  above  lake  Wettern.   South  of  this  lake  the  ridge 
gradually  rises  higher,  aadlDUtb  of  the  middle  of  the  last- 
mentioned  lako  it  atlauw  a  general  elevation  of  800  feet,  and 
soon  joina  tho  tablo*land  of  Smiland.  Tbe  northern  edge 
of  this  taUe-land  eonatitutsa  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
plain,  which  descends  fh>m  it  gradually  and  with  a  gentle 
declivity  northward.    On  the  plain  there  are  a  few  isolated 
mountains  of  considerable  height,  consisting  of  sandstone, 
limestone,  and  alutn  slate.    The  highest  and  most  exten- 
sive of  these  mountains  are  the  Btllungen  and  the  Kinne 
Kulle.    Tbe  BUlnngen  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this 
regioa.  north-oaat  of  tbe  lako  of  Hornbona.  and  ia  above 
10  milea  kmir,  with  an  average  iHddi  of  tbreo  mllw!  it  ia 
899  feet  above  the  sea.   The  Kinne  Kulle  stands  on  the 
banks  of  lake  Wcnern,  and  is  9  miles  from  south  to  north, 
and  5  miles  wide :   the  liii;hc»t  part  is  9U2  feet  above  the 
sea-level.    The  declivities  of  this  mas.s,  where  they  consist 
of  limestone,  aro  very  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  populous. 
Hunniberg  and  Uallberg,  which  stand  near  tlie  most 
southern  extremiljr  of  lako  Wonern.  are  similarly  formed, 
but  of  muoh  kea  oilont,  and  do  not  riio  to  half  tho  olevotion 
of  the  Kiimo  Kullo.  Thoug  h  the  general  slope  of  tbe  plein '% 
regular,  its  surface  is  only  occasionally  level,  and  is  often  un- 
dulating. The  soil  is  an  alluvium,  composed  of  sand  uiulclnv, 
and  possesses  a  cotiMiIfrable  degree  of  fertility  :  some  iiacis 
where  the  sand  predominates  are  covered  uiiii  heaths.  Rye 
and  barley  are  extetUHvely  grown,  but  not  much  wheat  or 
oala.   Wheat  and  rye  yield  aix  times  tbeir  seed,  but  barley 
and  cola  only  ibur  times.  Fbtatooo  are  grown  to  a  great 
extent,  and  yield  ten  timea  tho  aeed.  The  meadowa  and 
pasture  grounds  are  less  valuable  than  in  most  of  the  other 
provinces  uf  Sweden,  except  on  tbe  borders  of  the  lakes.  The 
cultivated  ground  is  stated  to  occupy  about  one-eleventh  part 
of  tho  area,  or  .302  tquare  miles,  and  the  meadows  and  en- 
closed pastures  about  one-seventh  part,  or  663  square  miles. 
That  part  of  tbe  surface  therefore  which  is  regularly  001* 
plovod  in  ftodueing  hnmm  liaod  oonoidorably  oaeoeda  one* 
flAh  of  tho  whoto  area. 

13.  The  Rocky  Region  extends  over  the  north-western 
portion  of  Southern  Sweden,  occupying  tbe  whole  tract  be- 
tween the  course  of  the  Giila  Elf  on  the  \*est  and  the 
Skagerack  on  tbe  north,  as  far  as  69"  N.  lat.  and  the  boun- 
dary line  of  Norway.  From  south  to  north  it  measures 
nearly  ninety  mites  ;  but  the  width,  which  at  the  southern 
extremity  hardly  exceeds  ten  miles,  increases  aa  we  proceed 
northwara.  «»  that  at  tho  Berthoia  bouadaqr  it  ia  rather 
more  dian  OS  miloi  amet.  Ita  atea  Is  abont  ISOO  square 
miles.  It  may  be  divided  into  thrue  districts,  which  extend 
longitudinally  over  the  region.  The  rocky  district  lies 
along  the  shores  of  the  Skagerack,  and  extends  ten  or  twelve 
miles  inland ;  tlie  southern  part  of  the  region,  as  far  north  aa 
Tyrollhiittan,  is  entirely  ocenpiod  by  it.  Tbe  aurliMe  of  tbia 
traet  ia  oovered  with  rocka,  rising  near  tbe  sea  with  a  pro*  . 
cipitona  awont  fiom  100  to  SOO  feet,  and  then  extending  in 
some  parte  on  a  level,  with  very  inoonsideraUo  da|M«ssioae  or 
eminenoea,  and  in  others  with  a  hilly  surfue.  Farther  north, 
especially  near  the  boundary  of  Norway,  the  rocky  masses 
rise  4U0  or  600  feet,  and  on  them  there  occur  other  masses, 
which  are  from  100  to  200  feet  higher.  The  rocks  are  in 
general  only  covered  with  lichens;  and  most  of  the  narrow 
or  flat  friMTlbiliwliidia  thin  la]por  of  earth  occurs,  are  only 
pea^aaesw»  or  oiifiown  vith  jimiper  bushes.  Very  few 
of  them  eontaitt  tnoi^  or  aio  oultivable.  Bven  fiio-wood  ia 
scarcer  than  in  any  other  part  of  Sweden,  oieopt  the  nkia 
of  Scania.  Tbe  middle  traet  may  be  called  tbe  woodeo  di»> 
trict.  It  begins  in  the  parallel  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lftke  Wenern,  where  it  is  of  inconsiderable  width,  but  it 
grows  wider  as  it  proceeds  farther  north,  wliere  it  is  25 
miles  across.  The  surface  is  from  300  to  500  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  towards  tbe  north  it  rises  higher.  Tbe  hills  and 
rocka  with  vhioh  it  ia  oovered  havo  lottoded  tops,  and  the 
deelivitiaa  no  mmh  leas  precipitona;  they  are  gemoally 
covered,  both  on  tbe  tops  and  declivities,  by  a  layer  of  earth, 
and  are  wooded  with  birch,  fir,  and  pines,  and  make  tole- 
rable pasture -grounds.  The  depressions  and  valleys  are 
rather  extensive  and  wide.  They  are  from  lUU  to  leet 
below  tbe  higher  surdsoe,  and  contain  many  cultivated 
tracts,  whilst  others  are  used  as  meadows,  especially  along 
the  numerous  lakes.  Tbe  eastern  portion  of  tbe  region  is 
an  agncultural  distriot,  whieh  lioa  akag  tho  banka  of  lako 
Weooni.  and  runa  ftoin  iU  Mt  aouttiom  eBliwnity  mm 
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Wenenborg  to  the  north  of  59'.  But  it  is  not  of  great  ex- 
tent, as  it  only  ruaches  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  railea  from 
the  bordart  of  the  lake.  Th»  fiurface  of  this  ir;u  t  lu  wards 
the  toulh  is  very  even  and  slightly  elevKted  al>ovo  iho  level 
of  the  lake,  of  whtoh  it  formerly  teems  to  have  constituted 
a  portion,  as  the  «hol>  is  covered  with  a  rich  allunura. 
Towards  the  north  boiNVW  the  low  offsets  of  the  hills  which 
]itfiHtlMr«wtadra«e*iMHrlriotb9«liOfM«r  tlMi|alu(,uid 
MDdtr  tlMBViAiea  of  tbwtrwtiiiidlvlattng,  end  in  aDmpUMM 
hilly.  B  It  ^rie  sml  is  of  ^ood  quality,  be  nf^  n  mixture  of 
elay  arsJ  Waa.  In  this  district  much  ryo ami  I  ;irk-y  are  cul- 
tivated, and  a  ci  n  lU  rable  proportion  of  '  In  .a  Peas  and 
poiato<3»  are  grown  extensively.  Pea«  arc  stated  to  yield 
fourteen  times  their  seed,  potatoes  ten  times,  and  rye  twelve 
times.  The  agricultural  produce  of  tbia  tract  finds  a  ready 
lale  in  the RegUm  of  tb*  Mines.  In  tb»  olber  two  distriRls, 
vbMS  ibm  Mu  it  fwy  Ugbt  uid  contains  muob  Mmd,  oats 
•nd  potatoes  are  the  moat  common  objects  of  oaltivation. 
The  woodc'l  1  strict  l.as^ood  paature-grounds  for  cattle,  and 
the  rocky  pail  cuiUauis,  in  many  places,  good  sheep-walks. 
The  extent  of  the  cultivated  tracts  is  about  1  70 --41  :ir!' miles, 
or  more  than  one-eleventb  part  of  the  whole  area;  aad  that 
«f  Ao  enclosedjpastures  and  meadows  is  280,  or  more  than 
ond-aeventb.  Tbos  QM-lnutbor  tbia  region  ia  Mipkif  od  in 
producing  Ibod  Ihr  man. 

From  ibis  description  of  the  natural  reasons  of  Sweden  it 
IS  evident  that  the  proportion  of  cultivated  land,  and  uf  the 
meadows  and  enclnsrd  |  as;.un  s,  much  greater  in  the 
soutbaru  province}  than  in  the  northern.  If  a1in«  is  drawn 
acroos  the  country  in  the  parallel  of  the  town  of  Gctle,  it 
appears  that  the  part  of  Swoden  which  it  attiuttod  to  tbe 
north  of  that  line  oontaittt  110,180  squara  inilii,  or, 
oiusiw  of  the  lakes  and  swamps,  whiab  ooeapy  I  MM  mm 
miles,  99.676  square  males.  The  provlnoM  aontb  or  lb« 
line  contain  60,3U0  square  miles,  or,  exclusive  of  the  lakeii 
and  swamps,  which  cover  10,422  square  tnile^^.  49378  square 
miles.  Thus  the  northern  portion  cuniams  somewhat  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  an^  In  tbe  northern  pro- 
viooss  the  meadows  and  enclosed  pastures,  taken  together, 
ooBiipy  oalj  1498  aquan  milea,  or  lass  than  one  aixty*sixth 
pnrtflf  tho  ootnitiy ;  but  in  dwaonttiern  parts  they  amount 
to  MtS  aqmre  miles,  or  to  more  than  one-twelfth  part  uf 
tbeir  turliee.  Tbe  8urlbc«  covered  by  the  cultivated  fields 
in  the  northern  portion  is  only  357  square  miles,  or  a  little 
less  tbau  one  280th  part,  whilst  in  toe  southern  portion  it 
occupies  3099  iqiMn  milaa,  or  noailjr  oim-lfpontieth  pmt  of 
the  area. 

This  diffcrenco  15  less  tbe  effect  of  tbe  elimntt  Ikan  of 
tbo  aoil.  Tboiif  b  in  tbo  sotitborn  poctbm  ibato  ni*  ttmml 
oatonsivB  irneta  which  eonibt  of  bare  twin,  as  «n  the 

table-land  of  Smalatid  and  in  theRc  -kv  R-  cimi.  I'lt-y  are 
smol!  ill  proportion  to  tracts  of  the  -  iine  k nd  in  iLe  cx- 
tet;vvr  rf;;',i;ii-  uf  ihc  n^n  ili.  wlio-i'  sii;  |>.{'h  i-,  Composed  of 
bare  rm  kn.  The  boulders  dimmish  tiic  L\ii;nt  or  value  of 
tbe  cultivable  tract:  there  hardly  occur  ten  !><|uaro  ttiloi, 
with  tbo  oXGOftion  parbapa  of  the  level  plain  of-  Soanio,  in 
vhioli  than  ara  not  omitie  rocks  in  great  number*,  and  in 
•OMt  phwaa  they  noarly  half  tboaorftae.  Tbaae  toeks, 
M  wm  m  those  in  litu,  are  of  gnefas,  and  thi  soil  derived 
from  their  disiniegralion  is  barren.  The  most  fertile  tracts 
are  those  which  liuvc  an  alluvial  soil,  ami  next  to  these  the 
soils  where  the  nx-W  is  limestone,  which  frequently  occurs 
in  tbo  soutbom  parts,  but  only  at  one  place  in  tbo  northern, 
Ob  the  taUoHond  of  Jemtlaod.  hi  tbo  oottDtty  MuiMBdiaK 
the  BtdtaVn  «r  Oront  Laho. 

The  lonwing  of  the  eon  along  the  eoiot  of  flweden  ia  « 
Ibet  thet  has  b^n  much  questioned,  hut  it  seems  established 
beyond  all  doubt  by  continued  ob»ervation»  for  a  whole  c«n- 
tury.  ThLi  derrease  i>f  I'lie  water  is  i^ir  ■.-•^t  towards  the 
noithert)  extremity  of  itie  Gulf  uf  Boihnia,  where  the  dtf- 
fcroiice  observed  within  a  oentury  has  been  found  to 
amount  to  four  feel.  In  proceeding  southward  it  diminisheit 
gradmUf,  and  ito  effiect  seeins  to  diBap{>aar  alooK  the 
  -     -^j  I,, 


of  StMdon  te  BMiiaiio  ettd  8o»nin  t  bntit 
bio  been  notiflod  in  thoCbMecat  north  of  Oapo  Kullon,  and 
Ctiil  moit  north  of  the  rnoulh  of  the  Gota  Elf,  where  it  is 
about  as  much  us  on  tlie  eastern  coast,  which  is  situated 
under  the  same  parallel.  It  1-  m  '  known  whether  it  has 
taken  place  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  no  observations  having 
been  made  there.  The  ditltculty  of  explaining  this  phe- 
nomenon satisfactorily  has  swfoitad  tbo  notion  that  tbo 
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I  ZMk«i ;  RhMn ;  Canal*. — ^The  number  of  )ake<>  in  8  we  Jen, 
I  large  and  small,  is  very  great  According  to  the  estimate 
I  of  Forsell,  they  cover  21,946  square  miles,  or  nearly  one- 
eighth  of  tbo  area  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  northern  moun- 
tainous district  they  render  the  country  habitable,  as  the 
best  meadows  which  are  found  there  lie  on  their  banks, 
and  as  their  fish  supply  the  principal  food  on  which  the 
inhabitants  aubsjat.  Hone  of  tbe  loifar  laboo  hofo  boon 
already  montjoood.  Wo  rfiall  horo  notice  those  vhich 
ftcilitate  the  commercial  intercourse  of  tbe  country. 

The  largest  lake  is  the  Wonern,  which  is  traversed  by 
:n'  N  lar.  :  li  e  -  urfn  i'  is  144  feet  above  the  sea-level  Th« 
two  headlands  projecting  from  tbe  northen>  and  southern 
shores  divide  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  western 
and  smaller  la  doaignatod  by  tbo  nomo  of  Lake  Dalbo. 
Lake  Dalbo  extenda  from  oeath  to  north  about  55  miba, 
and  from  east  to  west  SO  miUo.  The  passage  by  which  it  is 
connected  with  Lake  Wenem  is  about  15  miles  wide,  but 
numerous  small  rocky  islands  lie  across  the  sirait,  leaving 
only  narrow  passages,  a  circumstance  which  readers  tbe 
navif»atioii  dangei  >  1,^,  in  account  of  the  galtjs,  which  are 
not  unusual  on  tbe  lako&.  Only  four  of  these  passages  bav-c 
depth  enough  for  tbe  vessels  thnt  ore  used  on  the  lahe. 
l^ko  WoDora  ia  6«  miles  long  from  south  to  noitb,  end  90 
milea  vide  whore  braodofT.  A  large  part  of  the  ahore  ia 
lined  with  rocky  islands:  this  is  also  the  case  with  Lake 
Dalbo.  Thu  two  laken  cover  a  surface  exceeding  SOOO 
square  miles,  and  receive  the  waters  of  numerous  rivers. 
Those  which  fall  ir.lo  it  from  tbe  soutii  have  not  a  luiig 
course,  and  do  not  bring  much  water ;  but  the  norihc.-n 
rivers  How  flrom  other  lakes  of  considerabU  extent,  and 
contain  modi  mow  vntor.  The  largest  liw  k  Ilia  Klv 
BIf. 

The  ICfav  SIf  originates  In  tfwt  elevated  mountain-range 

which  extends  along  the  boundary-line  br'twc  n  Sweden 
and  Norway,  south  of  the  Sylfielleii.  Sevrral  small  rivc-rs, 
tlie  outlets  of  lakes,  fall  into  Lik.  F:ii:ii  which  1=.  '21'j'j 
feet  above  tbe  sea,  and  is  situated  within  Norway.  Ibe 
river  issuing  from  its  soutb-western  extremity  is  called 
Tryssild  Blf,  and  nine  aeuthward.  After  a  rapid  ooune  ti 
more  than  79  miles,  it  eaters  Swoden  a  little  north  of  61* 
N.  lat.,  and  takes  the  nemo  of  Klar  El£  At  this  point  it  it 
probably  not  more  than  600  feet  above  tbe  sea-level,  or  466 
fbet  abo'' e  it^  <  utlet  in  LakeWcnern.  Its  course  m  Sweden 
is  first  iMutli'boulh-east,  and  nfleruards  south-east,  and  it 
runs  more  than  120  miles,  w  1  i  (akini^  into  acoouDt  it* 
numerous  windings,  in  tbo  upper  part  of  its  ooucae  m 
Sweden  its  current  is  comparatively  gentle,  h*tt  in  tbc 
Tieinitjr  of  fiO*  N.  lat,  it  dosiBende  firom  «  bij|lier  eouninr  le 
n  hHrer,  and  ftlls  more  than  199  Ibet  widun  n  f&m  vuSuk 
and  is  broken  b\  rapids  and  cataraciE.  Below  thi*  place 
the  river  runs  with  less  rapidity,  hut  it  cannot  easily  l« 
navigated  except  in  the  last  i'U  miles  of  its  course.  'NVuud 
however  is  floated  down  from  tho  upper  country.  Near 
its  mouth  it  divides  into  two  arms,  which  enclose  a  small 
island  called  Tingwalla,  on  which  tbo  town  of  Carlstad  ii 
built 

The  imtaceef  Lake  Wenem  an  eonried  to  the  Cettegat 

by  the  08ta<inr.  wfaieb  runt  more  than  90  miles,  to  the  west 

of  south.  It  has  a  grent  v  IniTie  of  water,  an<l  about  14 
miles  from  its  muutii,  neui  kungelf,  divide:,  into  two  anui. 
which  enclose  tbe  large  island  of  Hiaingen.  In  its  uaiuroi 
slate  the  nver  was  rendered  unfit  for  navigation  by  several 
ealaraota,  which  occur  in  the  first  1 8  mtleo  of  Ua  count, 
within  whkli  disiance  the  river  dseccndi  ahont  199  fmt: 
hat  art  htt  enpplied  thle  deioienef  .  The  im  cetarwec  is 
about  two  miles  tttm  the  place  where  the  river  kavct  tbe 
lake,  near  Rlnom,aiid  is  called  the  Cataract  uf  Riuiua:  it 
is  more  than  15  feet  high  :  it  is  nowav  u  U  tl  by  tbe  Charles 
Canal,  which  begins  on  the  eastern  side  ot  a  snail  bay  of 
l^ke  Wcnern,  called  Wasbotton,  and  extends  south-east, 
joining  tbe  river  more  than  two  miies  below  the  cataract. 
It  is  about  two  miles  long.  About  four  miles  below  tb« 
plaoe  where  tbe  Chariot  Canal  Jeina  the  rieer,  tlw  wpida 
of  TMhSttan  commenoe,  whieh  oenpy  ahont  flw  atlas, 
w-ithin  which  space  the  river  descends  106  feet.  The  caiwl. 
by  which  fhey  are  now  avoided,  is  cut  throut^h  the  r«ck,»Bd 
is  consuii  :  .  1  i  tie  of  the  most  perfect  w  orks  of  its  kind  .  it  > 
called  the  l  iolhiittan  Canal.  A  fall  near  Akerstrum,  sii^^ 
than  three  feet  high,  is  avoided  by  a  short  cut  and  a  loek. 
The  last  cataract  occurs  at  LiUa  Kdet,  abont  18  miles  tmm 
the  eSux  of  the  river,  and  is  nearly  10  leet  high,  aad  ia 
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oown,  cBpecially  at  Hanstrom,  two  miles  below  Lilla  Edet 
but  theypretent  no  great  obstacles  to  navipation.  Thus  the 
Gota  Elf  h(u  been  rendered  navigable  for  vessels  not  draw* 
iog  nioro  than  »ix  feet  of  watwj  and  tbe  wh<ri»  flonotry 
about  lMk»  WsiMtn  Imm  Um  whmtiifpw  ariiliic  &««  to  9Uf 
VBtar-oomnnnioBtian  with  tha  wn.  Tbm  Tnultten  Oknai, 
which  was  finiithad  lal8«0b  1*  «boat  two  miks  kwg,  and 
has  eight  locks 

Lake  Wcticm,  wliich  occupies  the  centre  of  Southern 
8ired«D.  extends  from  south  to  north  about  80  miles,  and 
,  it!  wMtb  is  about  10  miles.  The  surface  is  about  900 
■quiM  nflat.  It  it  on  the  highest  general  level  of  Sweden. 
betveOli  57*  and  SS*  N.  lat.,  and  the  surface  is  188  feet 
above  the  sea,  while  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  east  and 
west  the  level  country  is  several  feet  lower.  It  is  surrounded 
by  rocks  and  billri,  except  on  the  north-east,  where  fbr  nearly 
20  miles  it  is  contiguous  to  tlic  plain  of  Linkoping,  and  the 
shores  rise  only  a  few  feet  above  its  1'  -i  ].  In  these  parts  it 
oIm  receives  the  only  river  that  enters  it ;  for  all  the  other 
•treans  tlwt  flow  into  it  are  only  torrents.  It  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  an  alpine  lake,  being  in  one  niaee  more  than 
70  fbtboraa  deep.   It  ft  nib}eet  to  neavr  niee. 

The  riv'-r  Motnin  issues  from  this 'lake  on  the  north- 
east, and  altci  Laviag  traversed  tJho  plain  of  Linkopinj,', 
carries  its  waters  to  the  Baltic.  The  distance  between  the 
eastern  shor«:B  of  the  lake  and  the  Baltic  m  a  straight  line  is 
about  64  miles.  The  course  of  the  river,  notwithstanding 
itswindin^s.  18  shorter,  as  it  ftlU  into  the  western  end  ofthe 
Bay  of  Briviken,  vbioll  aoMn  about  M  Biles  inland.  The 
Moiala  Hows  first  aastnard.  imvnSng,  at  tbe  distaaoe  of 
three  miles  from  its  ediui.  Lake  Boren,  wbleh  is  9ST  fbet 
above  the  sea,  and  51  feet  below  the  level  of  Lake  Wettern  ^ 
and  at  tbe  distiince  of  about  10  miles  from  tbe  place  where 
it  leaves  Lake  Boren  it  enter*  Lak  '  Roxen,  which  is  101 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  187  feet  btiluw  the  level  of  Lake 
Wyttam.  Tbe  river  leaves  Lake  Roxen  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tiwMitjr*  anddiaiwiog  its  direclton' runs  vest  by  north  seven 
iBiles  to  Lake  Gfitt.  whioli  is  only  88  Ibet  above  tbe  sea- 
level.  Leaving  this  lake  it  runs  sgain  to  the  east,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  five  miles  U  enters  the  Briiviken  at 
the  town  of  Norrkoping.  The  whole  course  of  the  river, 
exclusiveof  tbe  lakes,  is  only  about  25  miles,  and  it  rle.^ceiids 
2SS  feet,  or  1 14  feet  per  mde.  The  channels  by  which  the 
lakes  are  connected  with  one  auother  are  too  rapid  for 
navigation. 

The  abandanoe  of  water  on  this  lino  has  been  used  ibr 
esUbllsbing  the  canal  system  which  U  called  the  Q3(a 

Navigation,  from  its  crosgiii^  tl.'^  ^iiu'Iu  rr.  ]-:irt  of  Sweden, 
which  is  called  Gijluland.  A  t^aa.  liaa  utt  u  tuade  between 
the  lakes  Wencrn  and  Wettern,  which  is  called  the  Western 
Gota  Canal ;  and  another  canal  betweeii  Lake  Wettern  and 
the  Baltic  which  is  called  the  Eastern  Gota  Canal.  The 
Western  Qota  Canal  is  about  20  miles  long,  exclusive  of 
Lake  VikOD.  vhkh  is  the  summit-level  ofthe  line.  396  feet 
above  the  sea.  8  feet  above  lake  WeUsm.  and  16S  feet 
ahova  Lake  Wonem.  A»  tha  desoent  to  Lake  Wenem  is  so 
great,  this  line  has  required  24  locks.  Lake  Viken  cannot 
supply  so  much  water  as  is  required  for  them,  but  to  the 
north  of  it  is  Lake  Unden,  which  is  87  feet  hi;;hcr,  and 
dischargers  its  waters  ituo  Lake  Viken.  The  Eastern  Gota 
Canal  JasllBat  64  miles  long,  inclusive  ofthe  lakes  which  it 
tiaveraes,  and  which  have  been  deepened  to  obtain  the 
aeeesaary  depth  for  the  vossds:  it  extends  slong  the  banks 
of  the  Motala  eastward  to  its  cfOux  from  Lake  Roxen, 
whence  it  continues  in  a  straight  line  through  the  small  lake 
of  Aspiaiigen  (H6  feet  above  the  sea),  and  enters  the  Baliic, 
where  it  forms  a  considerable  inlet,  called  tlie  Slate  Baken, 
two  milen  below  Soderkoping.  The  Ea>tcrn  Giiia  Canal  has 
3d  looks.  The  Giila  Canal  is  10  feet  deep,  IS  feet  wiJu  at 
tbabotton,  and  82  feet  at  the  surface.  These  twu  cattals 
vera  bsgun  in  1810,  and  in  1830  the  whole  was  floisked, 
and  the  navigation  opened.  The  width  of  Sweden  near 

58' 30' N.  lat.,  near  v-lm  h  par:i!l=-l  llio  greater  part  of 
this  inland  navigation  n  sUuauJ,  is  about  !it)0  miles.  Thu 
navigation  through  the  Gota-Klf,  tbe  lakes  Wenern  and 
Wettern,  and  the  two  Guta  Canals,  does  not  exceed  ^60 
miles. 

In  the  parallel  ofthe  northern  part  of  Lake  Wenern,  but 
modi  more  to  the  east,  is  Lake  Bielmarn,  which  extends 
ahoiit  8S  miles  from  east  to  ves^  and  is  about  two  miles 
vide  at  both  extremities ;  but  it  enlarges  in  tbe  middle  to 

eight  miles.  The  >  i^fart:  i>  73  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
U  eovers  an  area  of  about  1^0  w^uare  miles,   it  communi- 


cates by  a  eansi  with  tbe  river  Arboga,  which  runs  north  of 
tbe  lake,  and  falls  into  Lake  Malaren.  This  canal,  called 
the  Hielmar  canal,  begins  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
lake,  and  is  about  seven  milas  long  it  has  eight  locks,  and 
is  six  fiMtdeop.  Bona  tinaago  another  canal  was  planned, 
vfneh  is  to  feed  ftwm  tha  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Hiel- 
marn  thr<  i:L:h  Eskilstuna  immediately  to  Lake  Miilarea 
We  arc  not  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  this  work. 

Lake  Malaren  differs  greatly  from  all  the  other  lakes 
of  Sweden.  It  oonsists  of  many  small  lakes,  united  by 
short  channels,  which  eneloas  istandSk  The  number  of 
the  small  islands  is  in  sooaa  plsaea  vary  greaL  Hardly  a 
clear  sbaat  of  «atar  of  a  mile  sauare  can  be  (bund.  From 
what  may  be  called  tbe  main  body  of  the  lake  several  nar- 
row arms  branch  olF  to  the  south  and  north,  and  penetrate 
to  a  great  distance  inland.  One  of  thcin,  whicii  t  mends 
northward,  is  more  than  2o  miles  louu.  All  these  nume- 
rous irnis  and  branches  are  navigable  for  boats.  If  we 
consider  the  town  of  Stockholm  to  be  built  at  tbe  esstera 
extremity  of  the  lake,  its  lenclb  axoeads  88ttt{lse.  It  ii 
nearly  on  a  level  with  tlie  Baltic. 

The  advantagee  of  the  navigation  eti  Lake  MUaian  have 

been  incrcascrl  hy  thr  SriilorVli^i:  p.rul  Stromsholms  canal. 
The  Sodertelge  ctuiul  ir-  ;i  cut  ri'iioui  r.vii  imli-^  long,  which 
unites  one  of  the  anr.-.  df  Lake  M'llarmi,  '.^iiich  penetrates 
several  miles  inland  to  the  south,  with  a  deep  inlet  of  the 
Baltic  called  tbe  Jarnc  (Yarne)  Fiord.  By  means  of  this 
cut  vessels  of  shout  80  tons  burden  can  reaadi  ihaBaltie 
without  passing  through  the  long  ehannehi  that  lead  to 
filooUMdm  and  tlieiiee  to  tlie  open  see.  This  eanal  is  about 
18  miles  wesi^oath-west  of  Stockholm.  The  8tr6msbolms 
rannl  joins  the  lake  not  far  from  its  western  extremity,  and 
comes  from  the  north.  It  leads  to  the  interior  of  the 
region  of  the  mines,  and  terminates  in  the  lake  of  Barken, 
which  is  327  feet  above  the  sea-levol.  Its  length,  including 
the  lakes  Barken  and  Am&ningcn,  whieh  together  occupy 
more  than  SO  miles,  emeeeda  AO  mdas.  It  can  only  ha  iia«> 

Sted  by  vessels  drawing  fbur  feet  of  wster,  aira  has  88 
;ks. 

The  only  navigable  rivers  in  Sweden  are  thoi*  s^li  oli  have 
been  rendered  so  by  art.  The  rivers  south  ol  i  i:  luive 
generally  a  short  course,  but  north  of  60*  there  are  several 
which  run  above  300  miles,  descending  from  tbe  hiffher 
portion  of  the  Ki5lcn  range,  and  falling  into  the  Guff  of 
Bothnia.  Nearly  all  of  them  run  fh>m  the  nortb-wesl  to 
south-east.  The  laigpst  is  the  Dal-ElAren.  [Daibcahlia, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  2S9.}  Farlher  north  is  the  Liusnan  or  Liusne 
Elf.  whose  most  rem  t  branches  originate  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  Mount  byltiellen.  Its  upper  course  is  in  the 
elevated  vallev  of  Kerjedalen,  and  i,s  very  rapid  Ea.st  of 
16"  £.  lat.  it  descends  into  the  lower  country,  forming  nu- 
merous small  cataracts.  In  the  lower  eoiHltiy  it  often 
extends  to  tbe  width  of  two  or  three  miles,  so  as  to  resemble 
a  lake.  This  jiver  falls  into  the  Onlf  of  Bothnia  sooth  of 
the  town  of  Soderhamn,  aAer  having  run  about  2d0  miles. 
Farther  north  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  receives  the  Liungan 
Elf,  the  Indals  Elf.  atid  the  Angerman  Elf.  [Anokrman- 
lANn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1ft.]  The  rivers  of  Bothnia  (vol.  v.,  p,25A} 
are  the  Umea  Elf.  the  Skclleftea  Elf,  the  Pttea  Sli;  tlia 
Lulea  Elf.  the  Cal  x  Elf,  and  tbe  Tornea  Eif. 

Climate. —'i'he  ditference  in  the  chmaie  of  various  places 
in  Swadan  ia  ohiefiy  to  ha  attributed  to  thadifiHaoeaof  iaii 
tude  and  ehsvethm  above  the  sea-level.  The  most  tnirthem 
point  of  the  country  lies  ?t  t!ci:rrr!  he\ond  the  pnlir  ■  ••tIc 
the  most  southern  :j  hUaastii  ntarly  11  degrees  to  ilic  :  uu;li 
of  it.  A  small  portion  of  the  country  is  so  elevated  that  it 
is  always  coveted  wuh  snow ;  and  large  tracts  along  the  '-ea- 
coast  are  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea.  Theelc%ation  at  which 
perpetual  snow  occurs  is  1ms  as  we  proceed  farther  north. 
Near  60**  N.  lat.  it  is  about  8608  Ikel,  at  61'  N.  lat.  5400 
fbei,  at  62*  N.  lat  8100  flmt,  at  84*.  4888  feel,  and  at  71* 
N.  Ist  2308  feet  above  the  sea.  Tbe  table-land  of  Smaland 
ri  from  400  to  900  feet  above  the  »«a-level,  arid  that  of 
JcuiiUnd  is  about  1100  feet.  The  inclined  plain  in  the 
most  northern  district  of  Sweden  rises  near  tlie  boundary  of 
Norway  to  2000  feet  above  the  iiea.  A  part  of  Southern 
Sweden  is  also  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  Altamtio 
Ocean,  which  always  bss  the  elfeot  of  raising  the  lempeiar 
ture  in  winter,  and  of  asoderatiog  the  heat  in  samaiar.  Tha 
following  tables  give  tbe  result  of  meteorological  obeervar 
tions  continued  for  maoy  years,  at  ten  places,  which  are  at 
considerable  distances  DMB  009  another,  and  at  diflbiaat 
levels  above  the  sea. 
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■sMhi. 

1  ^ 
57" 

Cuad. 

'mm. 

r 

Lat 

SF  xr 

WcKlu. 

aitiMida 

•Shm. 

Lai. 

57"  W 
0<i«elxirs 
opar Iho 
walcTrl. 

Lai. 

C<rWtad, 
altitude 
175  raM. 

LaU 
W  W 
Stock- 
hoin. 
allitqilo 
125  r«rt. 

LaL 
660  68- 

K4ia- 
bwgli, 
altltnda 
60  ievt. 

Lat. 
51°  31' 
LoadoB. 
«ltitud« 
120  lac  I. 

D*Mtnb«r 
January 

■fJl'81° 

w-u 

29'10 

4-28 '6ft^ 

27  »8 

+34'42o 

ao-u 

+27  30« 

28- 4  J 

-1-27- 88* 

36-32 

■js-ii 

98-34 

S)fJlt 

March 

41'M 

ao-as 
«-M 
S3*J2 

34-35 
43  64 
S3-02 

31-26 
39-e4 
50-30 

36  7« 
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October 
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SS  38 
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Aanu'l 
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47  03 
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63-45 
44-73 

44-M 

31 -SI 
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«-l3 
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38-27 
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38-23 
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CI -74 
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On  «mnp«ing  tb««liiMt«  of  EdiDburgh  and  Louden  wiib 
tint  of  flve  towns  m  Swedflii,  it  »pp«an  lint  tin  nmii  t«ni> 

peratvirf!  nf  the  tummer  is  xreater  in  three  of  the  Swedish 
towns  Umu  ai  London,  and  in  all  five  greater  than  at  Edin- 
burgh.  It  IS  remarkable  tliat  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
•umtner  of  Wexio  exceecU  that  of  Edinburgh  by  more  than 
6  de((reea;  though  Wexio  is  500  feet  above  tlic  hca,  and 
nearly  a  degree  farther  north  than  Edinburich.    This  is 
l^obably  to  be  attributed  to  tho  drjnoia  of  the  air  on  the 
tnhkrland'nf  Smalnnd  during  tit*  suainer.  But  the  differ- 
«Mt  «f  tho  iBOtD  tnapflntmv  of  tho  widtor  k  1 0  dogveea  in 
fMNMr  of  Edinburgh.  G">teborK  lies  nearly  3  degrees  nearer 
tbo  polo  than  Edinburi^h,  but  the  mean  annual  leuiperutnrc 
does  not  differfrom  that  ut  Kdiitburuh  inucb  mure  liiuti  half  a 
degree,  though  tbatof  the  wtuterdiifers  nearly  b  degrees.  In 
the  vrinier  the  preraleneeuf  rsoribern  and  north-eastern  winds 
nokoa  tho  inbabitanta  of  Giiteborg  feel  their  more  northern 
oituotbD,  vUOat  during  tbo  throe  other  aeaaono  tho  tempera- 
lure  is  raiaOd  hy  tho  pretniling  oouib-wostom  and  western 
winds,  the  temperature  of  which  has  been  increased  by 
passing  over  the  Atl.uii;i    It     j;enerulty  ob>crvcd  that  the 
weather  is  mueh  inoit;  laiAiUbiaiit  and  wet  on  lite  western 
t>hore»  of  Sweden,  along  the  Skagcrack  and  the  Cattcgat, 
than  on  the  eastern  shores  along  the  Baltic  but  not  80  aub> 
ject  to  great  ehanges.   A  closer  inspection  of  tho  table 
woold  indaoo  11a  to  think  that  the  pcovailiog  oninioo  of 
tho  eliawto  of  Sonthom  Sweden  being  a  vary  cold  one  is 
not  oorrecL   The  common  opinion  respecting  the  climate 
does  not  rest  on  continuous  observation,  but  on  single  facts ; 
and  such  facts  would  certainly  lead  us  to  think  thai  the  winters 
are  very  cold  and  the  summer*  very  hot  in  Sweden.  On 
the  20ta  of  January.  1814,  the  ihermometer  at  Sluckholm 
sunk  to  —26-6'.  whilst  at  London  and  Edioburgb  it  tievur 
oinks  to  sero.   On  the  3rd  of  July,  1814.  ihaOermomeler 
ai  Stoekbolm  waa  9rB%  a  dagraa  of  halt  nam  osperionced 
in  the  British  lalandf.  Btat  a ueh  extremeo  of  oold  and  heat 
never  last  more  than  a  ft  '  i!n  - 

TabU  IL,  containing  Uts  Mean  Temperature  nf  five.  Places 
^aweden.  Nnrth  t^^ii"  N.  lat. 
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The  diffoianea  in  Ibo  mean  tenpeimture  of  tl  0  aunnei 

in  these  five  places  lies  within  four  rir^-r^s,  though  the 
most  southern  and  the  most  northern  are  nearly  ci;?ht  de- 
grees of  latitude  distant  from  one  another,  and  the  naost 
northern  is  mure  than  lOOU  feet  more  elevated  above  the 
sea-level.  Thii  fact  ih  to  be  attributed  to  the  long  stay  of 
the  sun  above  the  horixon  in  that  reason,  which,  at  Bliont> 
eki$,  lasts  more  than  three  weeks.  Thio  eiicumalaaoo 
eoableo  the  inbabilanu  of  tbeoa  noctbem  countries  to  cul- 
tirate  a  Aw  plants  which  reqvtre  a  audden  heat,  as  barle}-. 
which  is  sown  and  reaped  within  seven  weeks.  The  winters 
however  are  e.\lremely  cold.  Forsell  observes  that  tiurili  of 
Gl°  the  quicksilver  frequently  freezes,  which  indicates  that 
the  tlieriuoineier  descends  at  least  40"  below  xero.  The  boat 
increases  all  over  Sweden  most  rapidly  in  the  two  monlba 
pr<>ceding  the  sum  mersoUUoo^  and  wo  find  that  the  diCRMroiMO 
bct«»ueu  the  mean  tempoialnraof  April  and  Juno  in  tbofloulh 
of  Sweden  generally  amouaie  to  twenty  degrees,  and  in  the 
norlhem  oomewhat  more.  In  the  British  Islands  this  dif- 
ference does  not  amount  to  more  than  twelve  tlei^rees.  Oo 
thi!>  fact  founded  the  observation,  luade  by  almo->t  everj 
traveller,  that  in  Sweden  there  is  hardly  any  spring  ;  the  hot 
summer  almost  immediately  follows  the  cold  winter.  Tbo 
same  observation  however  mi||ht  tba  Itt  made  rfspaeting 
the  winter  fiiUowiag  the  au»iMr»  as  the  tenperatnrv 
decreeaoo  neatly  in  tho  aanw  ratio  in  October  and  No> 
vember. 

The  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  not  known  for  ihc  northern 
provinces,  nor  for  tho  districts  in  the  interior  of  the  pen- 
insula. In  the  low  country  bordering  on  the  Baliic  it 
amounts  to  between  21  ami  H  inches,  which  is  a  less  quan- 
tity  than  falls  at  London ;  but  the  snow  is  probably  not  in- 
cluded in  this  account.  The  number  of  rainy  daj-s  in  tbo 
year  1*  aaid  to  be  IM  ia  tho  soutberndiatiiclo.  Ibe  pravail- 
ing  winds  Mow  between  onatb<west  and  noith-west.  The 
number  of  days  on  which  the  wind  blows  from  south-west  is 
77;  on  -13  it  comes  from  the  wc&l,  and  on  56  from  norlh-wettt. 
Viom  the  north  ihewind  blows  13  days;  from  iiorth-ea>t  6.^ 
da\s.  from  east  14  days,  from  south-east  3S.  and  trom  south 
16  days.  The  number  of  days  which  are  quite  calm  is  36 
These  observations  respecting  the  winds  were  made  at  Gfito- 
borg.  on  the  west  coast  of  Sweden. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  climate  on  cultivation,  it  is  ob- 
served that  at  Enonlekis  (6II*  SO'  N.  lat.)  only  barley  and 
turnips  succ  eed ;  and  that  in  thirty  years  onl)  .n.nc  crop* 
have  p,ud  for  the  labour.  Rye  cannot  be  grown  with  ad- 
vantage north  of  (ifi"  N.  lat. ;  and  so  fiir  also  the  cultiTation 
of  hemn  extends.  Oats  cease  to  ripen  north  of  64*,  and  up 
to  this  latitude  wheal  ii  etlltivatod  in  a  few  spots,  but  io 
general  it  cannot  bf  grown  with  advantage  north  of  62*  N. 
lat.  Flax  is  grown  as  flur  north  as  64*  K.  lat,  but  it  does 
not  ripen  to  seed  north  of  63"  N.  lat  Tobacco  rarely  suc- 
ceeds north  of  61*.  Ptilatoes  are  cultivated  as  far  as  66*  N. 
lat.,  but  cabbages  only  to  64°  N.  lat.  Hops  grow  as  far  as 
Ci^  N.  lat.  Cherry-!ree'«  are  met  with  ns  far  north  as  63*. 
but  other  fruit-trees  rarely  beyunJ  fiO"  N.  lat.  In  the  plain 
of  Scania  mulberry-trees,  che«lnut-trevs.  and  walnut-troea 
arc  planted,  and  the  fruit  ripens. 

The  Dinei  ttr.and  birch  extend  to  tba  moot  aortbam  parts 
of  Sweden ;  and  near  88*  N.  lat  there  ate  Ana  treea.  Alders 
are  found  up  to  ash  and  willowsio  fi'.'*,  and  elm  ,-iiid 
lime  trees  to  61°  N.  lat.  The  oak-tree  j;'"^*  *''d  heiwcon 
6U  and  CI  N.  lat., but  some  planted  trcesare  found  fartlit>r 
north.  Beech  doea  not  grow  wild  north  of  d7%  and  so  far  it 
forms  fowiUi  but  IhrtEar  north  only  otngla  beeeb-lme 
occur. 

Pine-trees  cea'-c  to  grow  at  anelevatiosof  3000  bat  betow 
t  he  snow-lino }  and  lakes  which  appioaah  maror  to  tba  onov 
1  ine  do  not  contain  the  8a1mo  thynallao  and  the  Salmo  tava- 

retu-.     Hears  nre  not  met  with  above  3000  feel;  and  at 
ihiit  heij;ht  barley  censes  Io  ripen.    The  few  families  which 
li\e  nearer  the  »no«-line  l;.  •     u   the  iiroducu  of  the:r 
fisheries  and  of  a  few  cattle.    Men  do  nut  fix  ih«ir  pvr 
manent  dwelling  nearer  than  2:>0t)  feet  to  the  snow-lin«. 
Firs  are  only  fuund  at  2600  feet  under  the  anow-hne.  km 
full-grown  birch  within  1800  feet.  In  the  lakes  which  occur 
at  Buch  an  elevation  only  the  Salmo  alpinuo  is  fband.  Soma 
bushes  and  the  dwarf  biich  grow  at  1200  feet  below  the 
sn  'W-line  ;  and  so  far  the  Arciic  hr.itnhle  fRuhuj  arciiru* 
IS  found:  but  above  them  trees  and  bushes  cease  to  ({row 
aiul  tho  mountains  arc  covei'e<i  lirown  planta  and 

licbeoa.  The  Laplanders  advance  iq|h  their  rtindear  in 
aummar  10  7M  Mtbobw  tfaonmrJina 
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ifjrnnilrir*  owt  iVodlMcft'oftt.->Tbe  elimato  and  soil  are 
teas  TaTourable  to  th«  growth  of  gnin  in  Sweden  than  in 
niMt  other  ptrts  of  Europe.  It  is  stated  that  in  seven  years 
one  year  occurs  in  which  (he  crops  entirely  (bi I ;  that  in 
three  the  produce  is  indifferent,  and  in  three  rather  plen- 
tiful.   Formerly  S\veden  did  not  produce  so  much  com  as 
vas  required  for  home  con»umptioii.  and  coosiderabie  quan- 
tities woro  imported.  Between  1777  and  1710  the  quaniuy 
impoftfld  unountod  t»  M»slf  400,000  Quartora ;  and  even 
botwoen  1110  and  1816  to  150,000.  Tm  nnt  dispropor- 
tion between  the  produce  of  the  crops  and  the  consumption 
induced  (^ovemnicni  to  make  every  effort  to  extend  cul- 
tivatHI,  wiiirh  lias  been  acccomplist  i  i  !i)  sf  iiln^  itich 
portim  of  the  landed  property  of  the  crown  viiii  h  seemed 
to  be  fit  for  cultivation,  anu  by  inducing  the  agricultural  in- 
habttanfat  to  build  their  dwellings  in  the  centre  of  the 
pieoM  of  ground  which  hod  fallen  to  their  »!iuro  in  the 
Mw  dtjrtribaliim  of  the  luida.  Wlieii  the  ogriculturiiits 
lived  in  Tittages,  the  land  vaa  divided  among  the  pro- 
pfirtors,  so  that  each  of  tliem  |<ossc!ised  a  long  narrow 
piece  of  ground,  the  furtbesl  exlremily  of  which  wai  fru- 
queiitly         r  ti  r'    mile*  from  the  dwelling  of  liio  farmer. 
The  fieldi  winch  were  at  such  a  distance  were  of  course 
neglected,  though  the  ttoil  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
fiehia  near  hit  booie.   Government  induced  and  partly 
oUigad  tlw  ftinawa  to  divide  these  fields,  so  as  to  form  more 
eompaet  eatoteai  in  tlie  middle  of  wbieh  the  pnemiMs  of  ibe 
farmers  ;<rere  eraeted.  Tbie  ehenge,  more  than  any  other, 
has  enabled  Sweden  to  produce  as  much  corn  as  is  required 
for  lis  consumption.    The  principal  objl•ct^  of  cultivation 
are  wheat,  rye.  barley,  oats,  mixid  grain,  and  pens.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  estimates  of  Forstell,  wheat  yield*  6^',  rye  H, 
berlej  nut  quite  5.  oats  3^,  mixed  grain  4,  and  (teas  <||  times 
jfe  Med.  This  produce  eoincidna  nearly  tvith  that  of  the 
irarwem  eoantries  of  CSermeny  end  iriUi  that  of  Mend. 
Ttiough  the  whole  produce  betveeii  1805  and  )828  increased 
by  42  per  cent.,  it  wonid  not  eten  now  be  suffli-ient  lor 
home  consumption  if  the  cultivation  of  polatoe-s  luid  not 
greatly  increased.    In  1 C|nly  about  20U.00U  quarters  of 
l>otutoes  were  grown,  but  in  1828  the  potato  dmp  waa 
nearly  1,800.00U  quarters. 

Other  objects  of  cultivation  m  hemf,  In,  end  tobacco ; 
bockwhaet  and  carraway'aeed  are  also  gfeirn ;  and  bops 
and  madder.  Neerly  all  the  kitehen  Togetables  grown  in 
England  are  cultivated  in  the  soutliem  provinces  of  Sweden, 
and  most  of  them  with  tolerable  sueceaa.  Cherries,  appleis, 
and  pears  aro  abundant  only  t  '  i^-e  southern  districts;  cran- 
berries and  other  berries  abound  m  the  northern  districis. 

The  forests  are  very  larj;e,  sometimes  extendinc;  *H0  rni:e» 
in  length,  with  a  wxlih  exceeding  '25  tnilc!i,  as  the  great 
ftrest  which  covers  the  mountains  between  the  tab)e*lBnd  of 
Jemtlaad  and  the  vaUey  of  Herjedalen.  But  a  great  por- 
tion  at  the  northern  provinoM  (north  of  64*  N.  lat)  is  daeti* 
tute  of  trees.  Nevertheless  the  wood*  cover  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  surface,  or  4&,5(J0  square  miles;  Imt  they 
i-.ininiii  .1  c,:m iiLirni ; \  el  V  small  ii umber  of  1 1 rnlic-.  -lifii'.v  In 
most  parts  the  soil  does  not  favour  their  growth,  and  only 
small  trees  occur,  and  at  the  distance  of  many  feet  from 
each  other:  the  bushes  and  underwood  in  many  places 
oecupy  the  intervals,  and  in  other  places  there  is  no  under- 
wood. Aeooidingly  the  export  of  timber,  thongh  con« 
atdereble,  ia  net  in  proportion  to  the  immeme  extent  of 
the  woods.  But  these  forests  supply  (i;cwoiMl  r.r  \Oiii  h  a 
great  quantity  is  consumed,  as  Sweden  has  no  cual.  l.ar(;o 
quantities  of  charcoal  are  ai  >  i.^odin  the  mmes  and  in  the 
manufactures.  In  some  paru«,  especially  towards  the  north, 
tar  and  pitch  are  extracted,  chiefly  from  the  roots  of  pine- 
tteeot  and  are  minor  articles  of  export.  Several  kinds  of 
ceailhnnii  trees  and  birch  compose  the  greater  part  of  these 
IbcMte.  Oak  and  beeeb.finm  foreataof  small  extent,  but 
only  in  tl»e  southern  dittn'ets.  The  Immense  triets  of 
country  which  are  still  uninhabitable,  are  generally  usi-d 
as  pasture-ground,  though  it  is  of  a  very  tndifi'erant  de- 
scription; the  domestir  animals  must  be  kept  in  stables 
from  four  to  six  or  seven  months,  and  their  number  m 
consequently  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  meadows.  Many 
tracts,  at  present  used  as  meadows,  could  be  cultivated, 
but  it  is  found  more  adrantageoiu  to  use  them  for 
making  hay.  As  the  paBtare.grounds  are  In  general 
very  indifferent,  tbe  animals  ate  small,  espeeially  the 
horses.  Cuttle  and  »hecp  are  tbe  most  numerous,  hut  the 
former  are  of  small  sixe,  and  the  wool  of  tbe  abeep  is 
•oana.  Some  attonpta  htm  been  amdo  In  Scania  to  etoaa 


the  sheep  vith  asorlnoB.  In  the  nwtheru  districts  (north 
of  64°)  reindeer  are  kept  by  the  Laplanders,  who  bring  them 
in  summer  to  the  most  elevated  parts  of  tbe  Kuiten  range, 
where  they  feed  on  the  reindeer  moss  (Lichi  n  Thian  !  i  us), 
and  in  xummer  they  pasture  them  on  the  low  iiacu  near 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Wild  animals  are  very  numerous, 
espeeiatly  in  the  northern  parts,  but  some  of  the  larger 
size  begin  to  be  i^caroe,  as  bears  and  beavers.  A  few  wild 
reindeer  an  atiU  found  in  some  plaeea.  Wolves,  IjDXOSk 
gluttons,  fbiea.  hares,  squirrels,  miitene,  and  othem  are 
common.  Lemmings  sotneliines  come  down  in  large  num- 
bers from  the  Kiiilen  Mountains,  and  lay  waste  the  lev 
country.  Elk  and  deer  are  found  in  some  of  the  large 
forest*.  Tiie  largest  ol  the  wild  binUare  eagle*,  capercad- 
sies,  and  woodcocks.  The  seas  of  Sweden  contain  abund- 
ance of  flab.  Formerly  large  shoals  of  hernugfc  came  to 
theCaltegat.and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  then 
was  aterjaxitQaive  flsbery  on  tbe  weetcoest  of  Swedem 
but  it  has  dwindled  away,  as  the  herrinn  no  longer  appeal 
on  that  const.  It  is  stated  that  different  kinds  of  salt 
and  fic»h-water  fish  are  brought  to  the  markets  of  Gole* 
borg.  among  whu  h  the  turbot  is  common.  Thete  are  also 
oysters  and  lobsters.  The  fisliery  ui  the  Baltic  gives  sub- 
sistence to  a  great  number  of  families.  A  smaller  kind  of 
herrings,  called  stroming*.  is  caught  io  the  summer,  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  east  coast,  from  the  Qaarkan  ta  th* 
peninaula  of  Seania.  This  flab  is  very  numeroos^  and  ii 
prepared  in  different  ways :  it  is  rarely  exported,  but  fbrme 
a  large  branch  of  intern".!  commerce.  Sulinon  is  caught 
abundantly  in  almost  ail  the  rivers,  llie  Salmo  thymallus 
and  the  Salino  lavaretus  abound  in  the  lakes. 

Sweden  is  nch  in  minerals.  Gold  is  found  on  tbe  table- 
land of  Smaland,  at  Adelforss,  and  was  worked  to  tlie  com- 
menoement  of  the  present  century,  but  the  produce  was  so 
small,  and  tbe  expenses  of  working  llie  mine  so  (treat,  that 
it  has  been  abandoned.  Silver  is  worked  at  Sale,  in  Wesp 
teres  Liin,  and  at  some  other  places,  and  in  Falu  Lan ;  but 
the  produce  amounts  only  to  about  30U(J  marcs  annually,  of 
whicii  the  mines  of  Sala  alone  yield  2600  marcs.  The  ex- 
penses of  working  ihe;^  mines  are  so  great,  thai,  according 
to  Forsell,  some  (Usposttion  bss  lately  been  shown  to 
abandon  them.  Copper  is  nora  ahunnam.  The  annual 
prodneeef  ttan  oepper-mioes  amennia  lo  nearly  1000  tone. 
The  rMiest  minee  ate  tboee  at  PUnn,  is  FUn  Lin.  which 
annually  produce  6S2  tons:  next  to  then  sre  those  of  Otv'i- 
<laberg  in  Linkopin^  Lan,  with  an  annual  produce  of  176 
tons.  Othet  r.>|i;i(^^i  n.^nes  are  worked  in  Westeras,  at  Rid- 
darehytta,  in  Oresund  near  Mouut  Areskuta.  and  in  Orebro 
near  Hokanbo,  and  at  a  few  other  places  ;  but  their  produce 
is  small.  Tbe  lead-mines,  which  are  worked  in  Westeras, 
and  in  Falu,  produea  annually  ubout  44  tons.  Iron-ore  ia 
ibnnd  in  nearly  avnrj  district  of  Sweden,  and  then  ie  no 
pert  where  it  is  not  worked  more  or  less,  with  the  eieeplion 
of  the  plain  of  Sc.uiia,  \^here  it  »eeros  that  no  iron-ore 
exists.  The  richest  iron-mines  are  worked  in  that  part  of 
SAi'(l(.>n  'shiili  iias  been  noticed  under  the  name  of  I  he 
region  of  the  mines.  But  there  aro  other  places  which 
contain  inexhaustible  layers  of  iron-ore,  which  cannot  be 
worked  on  account  of  tbe  access  to  them  being  dillicult,  or 
their  being  situated  in  a  country  destitute  of  fuel.  This  is 
the  oaee  with  tbe  mountains  near  Gellivara  an  Pitaa  Uia» 
wbieh  are  composed  entirely  of  iron -ore,  containing  from 
"0  to  60  per  cent,  of  metal,  and  'vlrj  h  could  furnish  llie 
whole  world  with  iron  for  many  ceuiunes  ;  but  ihev  are  fur 
from  the  s^ea,  in  a  country  nearly  uninhabited,  and  almobl 
desiitute  of  fuel.  The  large  mass  of  irun-ore  in  the  Tabeig, 
on  the  table-land  of  Smaland,  contains  only  25  per  cent,  of 
metal,  and  it  is  too  poor  lo  be  worked  alone,  though  the 
metal  is  of  good  quality.  The  best  iron  is  obtained  from 
the  mines  of  l3annemora  in  Upeala  Lan,  and  is  well  adapted 
tar  makin)^  steel.  I^cariy  tbe  whole  of  tbe  produce, 
amounting  annually  to  more  than  3000  tons,  goes  lo  Una- 
land,  where  it  is  called  Oregrund  iron,  b«3ing  ihi]iped  at 
the  town  cjf  that  name.  Bui  the  largest  quantities  of  iron 
are  produced  in  Carlstad,  Orebro,  GuHe,  Falu,  and  Weste- 
ras. The  iron  goes  from  CarUtad  to  Gijicborg.  but  from  the 
other  provinces  to  Sioekbelm,  and  from  tbeae  two  plaeea  it 
ia  sent  to  foreign  countries.  The  annual  pvodnee  of  all  the 
iron-mines  of  Sweden  amounts  lo  more  than  67,000  tone  of 
bar-iron.  In  Orebro  l^n  are  rich  mines  of  cobalt,  which 
yield  annually  moio  tlun  6uO  tons;  others  arc  roain!  iti 

I Calmer  and  Nykoping  Liin,  but  their  produce  u  not  great, 
as  all  the  «oha»-nun«aof  tlw  liia|dM»  do  notpiodtt^  ipecf 
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tllill79t  torn.  At  some  places  alum  and  vitriol  are  obtaiDed, 
but  only  in  small  quantities.  Coiil  of  an  inferior  kind, 
oalled  brown  c-oal.  is  worked  nenr  Cape  KuUcn  in  Scania ; 
Iratonl/  to  a  acaaU  amount,  u  thew  mines  arc  near  the 
tm,  wbem  Soflisb  ooal  of  a  Miperiar  quUty  m»j  be  obtained 
twcrly  ibr  the  nine  price.  Pbrpbjny  1m  got  ftt  Elfvedal.  in 
the  ipi  r  valley  of  the  Dalelfven,  nortb-west  of  JIbAke 
Silijan ;  and  marble  in  the  KoImordcD  ridge,  north  ©f 
Norrkoping.  and  in  a  few  other  places. 

Inhcutitantt. — ^The  bulk  of  the  population  arc  Swedes,  a 
nation  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  resemblini,-  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain,  except  that  they  are  of  a  ^omenhat  more 
itendermake  and  fairer.  They  are  distinguishwi  by  their 
mdiloetioa  for  scieotifie  reaeuetaes  aud  a  spirit  of  enter- 
priie  and  activity.  Betide*  the  Swedei,  there  it  a  small 
number  of  Fin*  and  Laplanders.  The  Fins  [Fins]  are  nu- 
merout  on  the  banks  of  the  Tomea  Elf.  near  the  boundary 
of  Ruiiia,  and  excL-l  in  tlie  rearing  of  cattle  and  the  manage- 
ment of  dairies.  There  are  some  familiei  of  Fins  more  to 
the  south,  especially  in  the  woodv  country  near  the  boun- 
dary-line of  Norway,  toutb  of  61"  N.  lat.,  to  which  place 
they  were  traniplaitled  mora  tban  200  years  ago  by  Charles 
IX.  They  rarely  intennarry  with  tbe  8»edei»  and  they 
preserve  I  heir  habits  and  linguage. 

The  I.L,  I  rudders  were  formerly  in  possesTtion  of  all  Lap- 
land [Lapl\nd].  but  many  Swedes  and  Fins  have  settled 
among  them.  Thev  call  themselves  Saroi.  and  their  coun- 
Uy  Sarailanda.  Though  their  language  proves  that  they 
arc  only  a  branch  of  the  Finnish  nations,  they  are  distin- 
guitlwd  from  tbem  by  tho  form  of  their  body  and  their  mode 
of  Ufe;  Their  itatnre  It  rtwrt,  wying  in  general  between 
four  and  five  feet ;  which  seems  to  he  the  elltot  of  the  omd. 
to  which  they  are  exposed  in  winter  in  their  lB&e»mblehnto : 
for  in  the  richer  families,  who  have  more  comforts  and  pro- 
tecl  ihemselves  better  flora  the  severity  of  the  weather,  there 
are  persons  who  measure  five  feet  bix  mches.  Tiieir  com- 
plekiOQ  is  a  dirty  yellow,  which  is  partly  to  oo  attributed  to 
the  amolty  huu  in  vrhich  they  pass  iLe  winttrs.  Their 
Hiee  ii  geneially  braad  and  their  noae  ebort;  the  hair  w 
rather  black ;  the  eyes  are  brown.  nan«w,  and  lengthened ; 
and  the  mouth  small  fhey  are  not  ttroOC,  but  ibey  ara 
verv  active,  and  of  fc  cheeiful  dispotitkin.  A  lev  Ihrailiea 
obiaii'  their  livelitioi^d  by  Ashing  in  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
but  the  greater  number  live  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  of 
reindeer,  which  supply  the  Laplanders  with  food,  dress,  and 
articles  of  exchange.  They  live  on  the  milk  and  tleth  of  the 
leindeer,  convert  their  skins  into  dresses,  and  sell  their 
smoked  flesh,  and  etpeenljy  their  Uingiies,  which  areoon- 
tidered  a  great  dainty.  These  animSw  are  also  used  m 
drawing  the  sledtres.  Tlio  Laplanders  live  only  io  the  ooun- 
try  north  of  04"  N.  lat. :  m  winter  they  come  with  thea' herds 
to  the  1  r  c  liiii  v  ti  ar  the  Giilf  of  Bothnia,  and  in  sum- 
uer  they  migrate  to  the  Kiolen  mountains.  Tliere  are  a 
IbwftaiUea south  of64°N.  lat,  who  live  the  wh  1  >  n  v.*  ;r 
Ae  nouvtains  which  are  connected  with  Mount  Areskma 
and  Meant  SylSellen.  and  in  summer  remove  to  the  higher 
part  of  tbe  ran^.  It  iaatated  that  tbe  whole  numbw  of 
Laplanders  in  Sweden  does  not  eseeed  7M»  Indiirtttuala. 

jftpu/arton.— The  population  of  Sweden  in  1839  «»t 
3.109.772,  to  that  there  were  about  18  persons  to  Mfih 
square  mile.  But  the  increase  of  the  population,  especially 
of  lata  years,  has  been  to  great  that  Sweden  must  b«  consi- 
dered as  a  newly  settled  country,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  whole  increase  is  the  effect  eilbor  of  the  extentioti  or  the 
improTement  of  agriculture.  Tbe  fcUotrfiig  tame  sliowa 
tUt  Increase  for  the  last  85  ye^r"^  • — 


Population  qf  Swedtn/rom 

1751  io  1S33. 

Yrar. 

ropulailoD. 

Aoniul 

I7il 

1,785,727 

4  « 

Pntod. 

1760 

l,8'l3.'.i.lG 

107.519 

9 

11.946 

1772 

119,526 
I05.S09 

12 

9.960 

13il89 

17M 

>,11MS1 

8 

17M 

2,142,273 

23,992 

8 

4,708 

1790 

2,150,493 

8.220 

5 

1,644 

1795 

2.280,441 

129,948 

5 

25, 

1800 

2.347.303 

C6,8fi2 

5 

13,37-2 

1805 

2,412,975 

65,67.' 

5 

1.1,1.34 

1810 

2.377,851 

35,123  dec  5 

7,U25  dec 

1815 

2.465,066 

87,215 

S 

17,443 

1820 

2,584.690 

119,624 
18«»662 

6 

23.925 

me 

9.771,292 

8 

S7.SK 

1830 

2,888,082 

116,830 

8 

25.306 

1839 

221,690 

• 

24,882 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  85  years  the  population 
has  increased  by  1.324,045  individuals,  or  nc:irly  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  1751,  though  tbe  effect  of  the 
continental  system  of  Napoleon  on  the  welfare  of  Swi-d«n 
is  perceptible  in  the  decrease  of  tbe  population  between 
1805  ^ttd  1810.  The  great  increase  wbioH  is  observed  in 
die  laat  twen^  leaia  is  moatljr  to  be  attributed  to  the  new 
syatera  of  Anns,  which  has  been  abeatfy  noticed.  Between 
1820  and  1830  the  population  increased  293,392  individuals, 
or  113  per  cent.  In  Scotland  the  increase  between  1831 
and  1841,  according  to  the  recent  census,  baa  been  only  1 1*1 
per  cent.,  though  Sweden  has  not  experienced  any  increase 
in  its  manufactures,  which  has  certainly  been  the  cAe  in 
Scotland,  as  is  proved  by  the  increase  of  the  population  in 
Gla&gow,  Dundee,  Paisley,  and  other  manufacturing  towns. 

The  population  is  venr  unequally  distributed.  Toe  most 
northern  district,  the  Lin  Pitea,  eonlains  only  II  individuals 
to  a  square  mile  ;  tho  most  southern,  the  Lan  lialnio,  has 
more  than  l'.>2  on  the  same  extent  of  country.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  dillbieiMei  in  the  aron  and  popnktion 
of  the  different  lans : — 


Rfnlathni^Um difftnni  DUtmli  qf  Swedtn  m  1839. 


Num<*  uf  tike  DiitiicU. 

Extcul  ID 
nillr». 

Popnlitloa  !■ 

\arjs. 

Kumber  •( 

PrrMOt  <MI 

each  M^iuu# 

City  of  Stockholm 
Stockholm  Laa  . 
Upsala       *  t 

Wusteras    .  , 
Nykoping  , 

2,918 
2,095 
2,667 
2,512 

83,8Si 
111,342 
85,393 
92,411 
113,752 

38-3 
«l'8 
38*4 
45*3 

Linkoping  .  . 
Jiinkoping  . 

ILX/fstf  iri 

f  T  CAMJ             «  ■ 

Calmar      .  . 
Wisby   .  . 

4.2&d 
4,302 
3,795 
4.267 
1.230> 

200,588 
1-18,5'.I5 
118  30 'J 
179.300 
42.680 

44-4 
34-5 

O  I  t 

-l  i  0 
34-6 

Carlscrona  . 
Cbristianstad 
Malmo 
Halmstads  . 
Gdteborg  . 

1.170 
2,438 
1.785 
1,904 
1,909 

93,849 
162.809 
218,074 

94,832 
184,828 

80-2 
66  5 
12-2-2 
49-8 
SIM 

Wenersborg  • 
Mariestad  •  . 

Orebro 

Carlstad 
Falu  ,  . 

5,047 
3.324 
3,261 

6.960 
12.2b5 

218,693 
179,449 
125.393 

192.879 
141,208 

43  3 
83'9 
38-4 

27-7 
11-3 

1  

Getie .       .  , 
Hernusand  , 
Ostcrsund  • 
Umea  » 
Pitea 

7.577 
•J,52l 
19.175 
29.445 
33,104 

109.382 
85.242 
45,517 
55,256 
46,422 

U-4 

fcy-ti 

2-4 

i-9 

1*4 

Add  the  surface  of 
the    four  great 

lakes  of  South- 
em  Sweden  • 

K6,048 
3.&00 

3il  89,772 

16-7 

Total 

169,638 

nixlon'ail  ar.d  P'<'!!ical  Divisinnt  and  Tmrns. — Sweden 
is  divided  into  tLrcu  gieat  bcctions,  of  which  the  most 
southern  is  called  Giitaland  or  Goia  Rike,  the  central  sec- 
tion more  properly  Sweden  or  SweaHike,  and  the  northern 
Noctland.  Each  of  these  great  sections  was  iu  course  of 
time  subdivided  into  several  provinces,  according  as  itap- 
peaied  nqnisite  tbr  tbe  imrposes  of  administration.  But 
this  division  into  provinces  being  found  ineenvenient.  an> 
other  was  adopted,  by  which  some  of  the  proriooea  were 
divided  into  two  or  three  (ll-,.r  :.-  .\hilst.  on  the  other  band, 
in  a  few  eases  two  provinces  oi  Liio  older  division  were 
united  into  one  administrative  difrtrict:  these  i-t  w  J;>tricU 
are  called  lans.  We  shall  give  both  tbe  older  and  the  wm. 
modem  divisions. 

Tbe  towns  of  Sweden  an  amill:  vanj  of  them  k 
England  wanld  baidljUeaUadTOIagH.  Tlioraaean8ta 
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U,  but  rooro  than  30  of  them  bave  not  1000  inhabitants, 
tnd  a  few  have  only  from  200  to  300.  There  are  only  fuur 
towns  wbo»9  population  in  1839  exceeded  10,000,  and  only 
thirtsen  which  were  inhabited  by  more  thaji  4000.  Mosi  of 
tbe  tmaUar  towna  mb  inbatitart  by  faroken,  who  bave  their 
imallestalMcoatigiMiM  i»  dw  town,  and  %  hw  mdw—n 
iod  meebtDin. 
I.  OStalanl,  or  GStaRike.  eotapralwtida  ii«artf  Ifce  vhole 

Country  south  of  59*  N.  la"  ,         also  t!int  purtinn  of  llu:  ^ 
region  of  the  mines  wiiuiie  (liiiujugi:  miis  suaiLwiitd  inlo 
Lake  Wcnern.    It  wna  formerly  div  it  1  uit )  ten  provinces, 
and  DOW  contains  13  lans.    Th^  t«laxid  of  Goibland  ooqsU> 
^ates  part  of  it. 

1.  Skuw»  genanlW  callad  in  Bnglaod  S«an»  or  Schonen, 
•KliKds  ovar  tho  Fuin  of  Scania,  and  tbo  high  ground 
which  lies  north  of  it,  comprehending  also  a  amall  portion 
of  the  table-land  of  Smaland.  It  is  the  most  fertile  and 
inwt  populous  part  of  Sweden,  rich  in  agricuit  ir.i!  in  rluce 
and  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals.  It  is  diviutiLl  luto  two 
lint,  Malmii  I^i  and  Christian&tads  Liin. 

0.  Malmo  Liin  extend*  over  tbe  souib-westera  and  best 
cultivated  portion  ,  it  containa  three  towns  with  more  than 
4110  iahabituta*  Malho  «iib  97M,  Lomd  vith  49JQ,  and 
Ytiad  with  4MS  iiibahiiaaia.  Ystad.  vbieh  h  on  ibo 
.iDUth  cuBst,  lia.';  an  indifferent  harbour,  and  is  tbe  place 
from  which  a  re|;ular  communication  is  maintained  with 
Gertnany,  t-s{  <  r  ally  Stralsund  in  Pomerania.  Steaia-boalt 
are  now  us^ed.  It  contains  iome  dye-houses  and  tanneries. 
Landserona,  built  on  the  shores  of  tneOresund,  ii  a  fortress, 
and  has  a  good  iMrbour.  It  has  a  population  of  3975  inha- 
bitants.  and  a  bw  tanneries,  and  iMp  and  sugar  houses. 
Halaingborg  is  situated  at  ttaoiMinnml  [putof  thaOrasund, 
oppento  HelsineSr  in  DeniNrk,  and  ma  a  harliour,  3894 
iniiabitnnls,  and  some  manufactures,  on  a  small  bcale,  of 
hats,  nband*.  and  cast-iron  potg.  To  tl»e  north  of  tins 
place,  at  Hiiganas,  about  five  miles  from  Cipe  Kullen,  i?,  tin 
OdIj  coal-mine  in  Sweden.  Tbe  small  island  of  Uween,  in 
th«  Oresund,  on  wluch  are  sttU  some  ruina  of  Ihoobaarra- 
tonof  Tvoho  da  Brabot  baloo^  to  this  lia. 

(.  ChrwtiMwtada  Lia  ooatains  the  aaatam  md  northern 
and  less  fertile  part  of  the  plain  of  Scania,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  tlio  table-land  of  Smiiland.  The  capital  is  Cbbis- 
TiANtTAD.  with  4710  inhal  it  iiiie  Tu«ard«  its  aouthem 
extremity,  near  the  boundary  of  Malmu  JLun,  is  a  consider- 
able alum-wurk,  at  Andrarum. 

1.  BUkmge  contains  the  wbolo  aiaritiffle  region  of  Ble- 
kiaKl^  vith  a  narrow  strip  of  tlM  laUo-land  of  Smiiland :  it 
i>  iwiwalif  lintilo*  aad  mm  mtA  ithwNat  aiang  the  onast 
andinflwriwMBi.  It  flmBioniyeiMHbi. 

e.  Carl»crona  Lan  has  for  its  capital  CarliCron a,  witli 
li,Sjo  inhabitants.  The  most  commercial  tovia  la  Lark- 
hann.vrub  4196  inhabitants,  and  a  small  but  good  harbour. 
Sail-elotb,  starch,  and  tobacco  are  made  for  the  consumption 
of  other  places.   Veaaels  are  built  here. 

3.  Smilbad  eomraehends  nearly  the  whole  of  the  table- 
hod  whieh  hears  its  nane,  aad  ilio  aacitiae  region  of 
Smaland.  It  ie  difidid  into  tbne  Mm,  Oelauur,  WmuS^  and 
Jiiokopiog. 

d.  Calmar  Lan  comprehends  all  the  irurititno  region  and 
a  iffiall  portion  of  the  table-land.  It  ii  rather  fertile  in 
agricultural  productions,  and  has  good  forests  of  timber- 
trees.  There  are  mines  of  iron,  which  yield  a  conudenibie 
produce;  cobalt  and  alam  are  also  gpt.  It  exports  timber 
tad  iho  praduoe  of  the  ifiines.  CaMua»  the  capital,  has 
MtD  inlnbitanta.  Weetenrik,  farther  north,  has  a  good 
harbour,  and  above  JftOr'  inbubitant?  :  tt  exports  timhr  r  iui  l 
the  produce  of  the  i jbaii-work  in  its  VMJinity.  Vessels  tiLo 
ar  t  u  1  t:t  inland  of  Oland.  which  is  included  intlrs 
liiu,  13  iVriile,  but  il  eoQtains  no  town.  The  population  is 
about  3j,u(iU  individuals. 

«.  Wexjo  Lan  extends  over  the  eeothem  and  lower  por- 
timaf  (bo  UUe-ktidofSadhMld.  ft  it  a  poor  couatrv.  and 
hm  fopnloue  than  any  other  portion  of  GMtakod.  There 
are  some  mines  oi  iron,  hat  the  prodiiee  ia  bbdoU.  The 
capital,  WoxA  has  1M4  inbahitaata.  Paper  aad  beta  are 
made. 

'  Jiiiiktiping  Liin  e\( 'n(l=  over  the  northern  and  more 
elevated  portion  of  the  table-land r  the  sod  is  not  much 
hotter  than  that  of  Wexio  liin,  but  the  iron-mines  are  mure 
coniiderablo.  aifecially  those  at  thaT^Mi^.  Tbe  capiul. 
JSnkSping.  ia  oallC  at  tbo  aoutbera  extremity  of  Lake 

Wettem,  and  in  modem  times  an  artiflria!  harbouf  ha.-, 
beta  made  to  protect  tbe  vessels  whieh  navi^aio  the  iak« 


against  tbe  gales  and  swell.  It  has  4215  inhabitants,  sod  a 
considerable  commerce  with  tbe  countrii'k.  iha(  surround 
the  lake.  There  are  an  arsenal  and  a  manufacture  uf  arms. 
The  gold-mine'  of  Adelforss  is  within  this  lan. 

4.  Halland  co«preh«alda  the  maritimo  region  of  that 
name,  and  the  western  dediv^  of  tba  taMa  land  of  Sad^ 
land.  It  fBcae  one  liin. 

g.  Hahnstads  ISn  has  goo>l  forests  and  iUheries,  espe- 
cially in  the  rivers;  the  salmon  is  considered  the  best  in 
Swc<len,  and  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export  to  other 
pruvuices.  Tbe  capital,  Halmstad,  has  1863  inhabitants, 
and  exports  timber,  pitch,  tar,  and  tbe  produce  of  tbe  mines 
of  Jonkoping  L^n.   Woollen  stuffs  are  manufactured. 

A.  Weetora  Ootalaad  eooiBiobends  the  north-weaiera 
portioa  of  tbe  tablo-laad  of  BodSand.  and  iu  dedieity  ia 
that  direction  to  the  banks  of  tbe  Gola  Elf,  and  also  the 
plain  south  of  Lake  Wenern.  Tbe  whole  of  Itaricatad 
Liin,  the  largest  part  of  Wenersborg  liin^  and  a  omII  part 
of  Gijieborg  Uiii  are  in  this  province. 

A.  Mariestad  Liin  comprehends  the  jirealor  part  of  the 
plam  south  of  Lake  Wenorn,  and  is  fertile,  well  cultivated, 
and  populous.  It  has  soma  tran-miaoa  aad  alum-works  at 
Mount  Kiane  KuUe.  Tbeia  am  aba  mm  OBBiidamblo 
elass-boaaae.  Tbe  eapital,  ICarieeiad.  ie  «t  tba  ahofaa  of 
Lake  Wcnern,  and  has  1573  inhabitants,  8han»iBavaif 
fertile  district,  has  1497  inhabituntt>. 

i.  Wenersborg  Liin  extends  over  ih<-  we^tmi  :jud  smaller 
part  of  the  plain  south  of  Lake  Wenern,  tne  north-w«»sl«rn 
part  of  the  taUe-land  of  Smiiland,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Taller  of  tbe  Gota  Klf.  It  oootains  tbe  pfoeioea  of 
Dalfilsnd'  A  part  of  it  is  fbrtilop  but  tbe  rsaeindar  baa  aa 
iodiffsreat  eoiL  It  has  some  iroBHaioes,  hut  the  produee 
is  not  great.  The  cspiial,  Wenersborg,  is  built  near  tbo 
efflux  of  the  Gota  Elf  from  Lake  Wenern,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  commerce  in  iron.    The  population  is  2SU0. 

G.  Bobusland  extends  over  the  western  and  niuru  sterile 
portion  of  the  rooky  region.  The  iDbahttants  of  the  coast 
obtain  their  li\-elihood  by  hshing  and  gathering  liehea% 
which  are  used  aa  a  dye-stuff.  In  tba  eastern  parta  am 
f^ile  spots  and  good  pasture-grMO^  Itfhcmatfaogmateet 
part  of  Goteborgs  Liin. 

k.  Goteborgs  Lao  comprehends  Bohusland  and  a  small 
portion  of  Western  Gotatand,  which  surrounds  tbe  capital. 
The  last-mentioned  district  is  rather  fertile.  The  capital  ia 
CroTEBORO,  With  19,i400  inhabitants.  Marstraii<l  is  built  on 
a  rocky  island,  about  four  miles  from  the  eontioent:  it  has 
n  good  harbour,  and  is  inhabited  by  fliilmrmw  Tba  popu- 
lation is  I  n  3.  Udevalla.  built  at  the  iaMaoaoit  laoaaa  Of  a 
deep  inlet,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  expofla  timber,  ft  bm 

a  iii:.nur<ixturL'  oTcalile^,  ami  -.v  gir-bouso.  The  papulation 
IS  1 7.  btrom^tad,  uear  liiu  l>uuuJiary*line  of  Nun'.  :iy.  bas  a 
harbour,  and  1600  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  ocri^pi<  :1  in 
fishing  lobsters  and  oysters,  which  abound  along;  this  coast. 

7.  Ualsland  is  tbe  snalleot  province  of  Sweden,  and 
fbroM  the  aerthara  pat*  of  Woaamboi|  Liia.  It  oonpra* 
hoods  the  eaatem  aad  taere  Artfle  dbttiaia  of  the  roehy 
region.  Tbe  low  tract  along  Lake  Wenern  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  in  Sweden.  In  this  province  is  the 
small  town  of  Amal,  with  1457  inhabitants. 

6.  V«rmland  eomprebends  that  part  of  the  region  of 
mines  whose  drainage  runs  inlo  Lake  Wcnern,  and  ckk 
northward  to  61"  N.lat.  There  are  fertile  tracts  along  the 
banks  of  the  lake:  tbe  interior  has  an  inferior  sod.  but  ia 
riabet  in  iran-mbM*  than  any  other  proviam  of  Swodaa. 
Their  anaaal  produee  anraants  to  1164W  taaa,  or  aaaily 

one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  kin^^'dom  The  iron  is  col- 
lected at  Carlstwl  and  Chnsuiiehami  ,  nr.il  hence  sent  to 
(inrebort.^  \>\  wnv  ol'  Wenersborg  Fnim  t.iiieburg  this  iron 
IS  exported  to  all  parts  of  tbo  world.  Vermelands  forms 
Carlstad  Lans. 

i.  Carlstad  Ila  baa  lor  iU  eajp4tal  a  town  of  tbe  sane 
name,  built  on  the  email  idand  of  Tingvalla,  near  the  iaAuK 
of  the  Klar  Elf  into  Labo  Wenern:  it  is  the  centre  of  aaoo- 
iiderable  oommeroe  with  all  tbe  mining  distriete  of  Verm- 
land:  the  population  is  3034.  Christinehamn  is  situated  at 
the  most  north-eastern  engte  of  Lake  Wenern,  and  exports 
iron  and  t imbot  la  Waaataban  and  akabaii;  4ha  popula- 
tion W  1759. 

9.  Eastern  Gdtdaud  Use  between  lake  Wettem  oa  the 
west  and  tbe  Baltic  on  the  eeat,0Bd  aoataios  the  whole 

of  tbe  plain  of  liokSpfni^.togetbatwIlh  the  higher  groanda 

south  and  north  nf  it  T!ie  plain  is  rich  in  agricultural  pro- 
duoe :  the  higher  grounds  baTwoenndflrableiroB-mioeibWmeb 
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produce  annualiv  1300  toils  of  bar-iron  :  there  are  oopper- 
tnincB  at  Otvi  labcrs;.  The  eastern  pert  of  the  Gota  canal 
traverfes  Gotaltttid  from  we&t  to  east.    It  forms  one  Ian. 

m.  Linkoping«  Lan:  the  capital  of  this  Ian  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  pronnce,  about  two  tnilM  south  of  Lake 
'  Roxen  and  the  G^ta  canal:  it  is  mprattyt  veil- built  place, 
with  »  0IM  aathflilfBl  Md  a  good  grammw^bocd.  It  has 
ton*  maonfbetarwof  vwt.  stockings,  and  toibMeo;.  the  po- 
pulation is  3710.  Soderkoping  is  situated  on  the  Gota 
canal,  about  two  miles  fioiu  the  plare  where  it  jums  the 
Sliii  c  t  iken,  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic  :  it  is  a  smull  place,  with 
about  I UUO  inhabitants.  The  largest  place  is  Norhko ping, 
with  12,980  inhabitants.  Wadslena  is  built  on  tiie  bunks 
of  Lake  Wettero,  and  contains  2186  inbabitaoU:  much 
lace  is  made  hem,  and  some  carpets  and  wnolkni  dotb. 

lu.  Th«  itlaad  OotUknd  [Ooiiilaiip}  fern* 

«.  Wbbf  Un. 

II.  Swedi  n  ]Toperly  so  called,  or  Swea  Hike,  eoinpie- 
heudsthe  'xniral  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  cliu'tly 
between  S9*  and  61"  N.  lat.  It  i  m  i  l,  er  ilio  routitry 
surrounding  the  lakes  Miilaren  and  Uielmarn  and  over  the 
basin  of  tlu-  Dalelf.  It  was  foimerly  dividid  iuto  Bm  piro- 
vinces,  and  contains  six  lans. 

II.  Nerikc.  the  most  south-western  part  of  Swea  Rtke. 
M  mmnosed  of  a  portion  of  the  regioo  «  mines,  and  of  an- 
other belonging  to  the  central  ajnieuUural  regkm.  The 
mines  occ\i\'V  t';f>  nortliern,  and  the  ai'.  cultiiral  district 
the  southern  pijrl  of  the  province.  Besidt;  \  t  ry  extensive 
and  numerous  iron-mines,  which  yield  an  annual  produce  of 
nearly  9000  tons  of  bar-iron,  it  has  mines  of  copper,  cobalt, 
alum,  brimstone,  and  vitriol.    It  forms  one  litn. 

o.  Orabro  L&n :  the  capital,  alto  called  Orebro.  is  built 
•Mr  tho  VMtern  vxtremity  of  Labe  Hielmarn,  and  is  one  of 
tbe  most  oommercial  places  in  the  interior  of  Sweden :  tba 
mining  districts  north  of  tbe  town  brinx  their  produce  to 
this  town,  and  take  in  icti  i  c  i  ii,  and  manufactured  ar- 
icles  and  foreifjn  goods,  whu  h  are  brouf^ht  to  Orebro  by 
Lake  Miilaren  and  the  .\iboga  canal.  The  population  is 
4198.  Wiioilc'ii  stufTj,  wax-cloih,  and  arms  ore  manufac- 
tured at  Oiebro.  Askersuiul,  a  small  town  at  the  northern 
utramitjr  of  Lake  Wotiera,  baa  it?  I  inhabitant^  and  a 
harbottn^the  only  utnral  on«  «i  tba  banka  cf  ibia  lake. 

It.  SSdermanland.  or  Sudermania.  comprehends  the; 
eountnr  between  the  Kulmoren  ridge  on  the  south,  and  l la- 
lakes  Hielmarn  and  Miilaren  on  the  north  ;  and  contain;' 
the  best  part  of  the  central  agricultural  rei^ion :  ruucli 
wheat  is  grown.  It  hi:*  some  mines  of  iron,  and  marble  of 
good  quality  is  worked  in  the  Koltnoren  range.  The  western 
|»artof  this  province  fiirmsNykiifiinga  JUin.  and  the  eastern, 
which  is  m  uch  smaHaccoutitataaa  part  of  Stoekbolma  Lao. 

£.  Nykopings  Lin  baa  a  capital  of  tba  aama  nane^  «hi«b 
uilt  at  ine  innermost  recess  of  a  short  inlet  of  the  Baltic ; 
Ibrmin^  a  harbour,  which  is  cboaked  up  with  sand,  and  only 
af!;ii:[b  .-■Ljll  \CT,i:ls,  T lias  tomo  manulactures  of  wool, 
linuii,  tilkw.  lobtioju.  blockings,  pins,  paper,  and  braM.  Cannons 
are  also  cait.  It  exports  iron,  timber,  and  brass;  the  popu- 
lation IS  3000.  Eskilstuna,  which  is  situated  between  the 
eastern  extremity  at  Lake  Hielmarn  and  Lake  Malaren,  is 
tba  BMitimpoftaBt  manalbatithiis  itiaca  in  Swadan  ibr  iron. 
Ama  and  mttlarv  oMda  l»  ton*  Mtiaiil.  Tbani  it  dao 
a  copper-work.  It  ia  a  duifiaf  plaoa^  and  coBtalMi  above 
SAOO  inhabitants. 

13.  Upland  extends  from  the  northern  l>a:iks  of  Lake 
Malaren  to  the  banks  of  tbe  Dalelf  ak>ni;  ilie  Baltic,  and 
about  60  mileH  inland.  It  comprehends  the  largest  portion 
of  tbe  central  agricultural  ii^ioa.  and  produces  much 
lya  and  barley.  It  has  also  aomidatabte  iran^minea.  the 
anonal  ptoduea  of  whiab  anoaiili  to  4700  tons :  tba  minea 
of  Daoanora  yield  iron  of  tbe  tnest  quality.  Upland  is 
divided  into  vxc  m^arly  eqi;al  pa.'-ts,  wluch  tlie  vi'L>sioru 
forms  Upsalu  L^n,  aiitl  ilit:  eaaliii'u  Ut40ii.55  tu  Sluukliolma  [ 
Lan. 

9.  Stoekholms  Liio  oomprsheods  the  eastern  half  of 
Upland,  and  also  tbe  eastern  districts  of  Sodermanland. 
Tbe  capital  is  StoOKBOLlIt  tba  capital  of  tbe  kingdom,  with 
83,885  inhabitaoti.  88dartd(e.  a  small  town  with  1065 
■oUk  Uaa  waat-aouth  tit  aJ 


-lation  is  671.  Sigtuna,  a  small  place  with  538  inhabitaots, 
on  an  arm  of  Lake  Uilano,  i«  ranarkabla  ibr  «be  antiqni* 
tits  ui  Its  vicinity. 

r.  Up^^ala  Lan  has  hr  its  capital   tho   town  Upsala 
[UfsalaI.  with  4897  iooabiunts.   Near  Lofsta,  towards 
(rite  nomiern  part  of  tba  Lin,  ibara  ai»  axiaaiive  imi 
worka. 

14.  Vactnianland,  wnt  «f  Upland  and  «aat  of  Neiike, 

contains  a  small  part  of  the  central  a^ricutiurnl  rc^'iDn, 
and  a  larf(cr  part  of  the  region  of  mines.  The  irun-mines 
yield  an  annual  produce  of  more  than  7000  tons.  At  Sah 
there  are  the  nchoHt  silver-mines  in  Sweden.  There  are 
also  copper  and  lead  mines,  but  I  heir  prodnoa  IB  Ddl  great. 
This  province  forms  Westeras  Lan. 

t.  Westeras  Lun  has  obtained  fltat  name  from  its  capital. 
Weeteraa,  wbick  ie  built  on  an  am«f  Lake  Malajon.  and 
carriet  on  a  eonmde«ab!a  eommerve  in  iron.  It  has  SS44 
inhabitants,  and  manufaotoiies  of  tobacco  and  »ome  dye- 
houses.  Sala,  north  of  Westeras,  has  2910  iiihabilaiiis  •  in 
its  vicinity  arc  .lir  »,lvcr-inii;is.  Arbuga,  on  the  livcr  Ar- 
hagA,  which  begins  to  be  navigable  for  river  boats  at  that 
place,  has  some  commerce  in  iron  and  grain,  and  1747  ia> 
habitants.  Stioro»holm,  a  royal  palace,  is  built  on  tbe 
banks  of  Lake  Miilsren.  south-wett  of  Waatwaa.  vfaero  the 
SudoMbolme  Oanal  joina  tbe  lake^ 

15.  Daiame.  or  Daleeamta,  liee  entirely  within  the  region 

of  the  mine*,  with  the  exception  of  the  northern  part,  v»  Inch 
beloiii^s  to  tht!  »outliein  mountain-repioii.  [Dalecarlli. 
vol.  viii.,  p.  -.'a'J.]    It  conniiiules  Falu  liin. 

/.  Falu  Liin  contains  Falun  [Falun],  with  4060  inbabit>> 
anu;  and  Hedemora.  a  sraaU  town  liUiated  in  a  ftitile 
district,  with  1033  inbabitanla. 

III.  Nondand  estendaover  tbe  three  iBounCain-r«g ions, 
with  the  eieainion  of-  a  part  of  the  southern,  whtck  is  in 
elttded  in  Daleearlia,  and  forms  part  of  Swea  Rike.   It  it 
composed  of  eight  provinces,  which  form  6ve  Lans. 

16.  Gestrikland  n  t>iiuaicd  wiihin  the  region  of  tbe 
mines,  of  whtdi  i  (  institutes  the  most  north-eastern  por- 
tion. This  is  the  most  northern  part  of  Sweden  in  which 
wheat  ia  grown  to  an)'  extent  It  hai  i;"*^  foraata  and 
minai*  and  fbrnu  the  aouthern  partof  Qede  Lin. 

17.  lleloinglBnd.nortbor€«Mrikl8nd,wkliintheioutheni 
mountain-region,  produces  rye  and  barley,  and  ha^  ^nod 
forests  and  mines.  It  forms  the  northern  part  of  Gctle  Lan. 

u.  GeHe  Liin  is  composed  of  Gestrikland  and  Uelsing- 
land.  and  has  rich  iron-mines  which  yield  an  annual  pio- 
duce  of  more  than  900U  tuns.  Flax  is  cuUivated  on  a  large 
scale,  and  exported  to  a  considerable  amount,  though  mure 
linen  is  manufactured  here  than  in  any  other  pan  of 
Sweden.  Tbe  Caceaia  aumdjr  oitacc  anidaa  of  osporL  Gede. 
tho  eapttal,  h  boilt  on  the  banks  of  a  amall  inlet  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  which  forma  a  good  harbour  It  ts  one  of 
the  best-built  towns  of  Sweden,  nas  b2uo  lubtib^utus.  and 
s.  .  er.ii  j,  jod  institutions  for  instruction,  among  which  is  a 
fcchuul  lor  navigation.  Tho  cominerce  is  considerable,  and 
76  vessels,  wiiih  an  aggregate  of  15,000  tonnage,  belong  to 
tbe  town, 
andl 

aa»l-d«tb» 

linens,  and  lobeecn.  Many  veseeta  are  bant ;  and  eome 

faniilic^;  utm-.n  their  living  by  fishing.  Si'derhp.mTi,  at  the 
exutnuty  01  a.  narrow  inlet  of  the  Gulf  uf  1?  ihii.a.  l»as 
1629  iiil  iUit.inti,  and  exports  butter,  flax,  a:i(l  [  i.ens.  Sail- 
cloth and  linens  are  manufactured.  Hudvicksvall,  on  a 
tolerably  wide  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  has  1877  in> 
babitanu,  and  exporta  timber,  flax,  liBaDSt  and  baltar. 

18.  Medelpad,  and 


wiin  an  aggregate  or  lo.uuv  tonnage,  oeiong  to 
Tbe  exports  consist  of  iron,  timber,  tar.  llaz» 
;  and  th«  iaaporta  priueipallyof  eom  and  salt.  It 
wimt-hBmM,  and  maiMtla«tai«a  of  aail-dotk 


of  StockbobB.  on  tba  88- 
dertelge  canal :  it  has  some  flommeiee  in  proviswns.  Nott- 

teije,  at  the  innermost  corner  of  an  inlnt  of  tlic  Biillic.  Im? 
]03u  Ml  ha '  jiiaiils.  iwtiiij  commerce  in  grain,  and  stjiaa  aiuih 
lnuiiufiu.ture&.  Oregrund,  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
tbe  Iad,  has  a  good  harbour,  in  which  the  produce  of  the 
tMB-ttiaaa  of  OSmnoim  is  ahippad  to  England  •  the  pop** 
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V.  HernStand  LSn.  of  which  a  description  is  given  under 

Anqeumanland  (vol.  ii ,  p.  1S\ 

20.  Hcrjediilen  conisisia  uuly  of  the  elevated  and  narrow 
valley  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Ljusnau  Kj,  ami  extends 
to  the  declivity  of  Mount  SylAellen.  It  has  some  iron* 
mines,  and  forms  part  of  Oresunds  Lin. 

21.  Jemtland  contains  the  table-land  wbiefa  dartvaa  its 
name  from  it,  the  upper  vallegr  of  tbe  Ljnngan  Blf,  triifak 
lies  sontb  of  it,  and  a  laige  moontain-tract  which  lies  north 
of  the  table-land,  and  contains  tbe  upper  valleya  of  tbe 
rivers  Indals  and  Angerman-  No  irnn-Tnines  are  worked, 
but  there  is  a  copper-mine  at  the  base  of  Areskuta.  Agri- 
culture is  followed  only  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ijiile  laini. 

near  tbe  lai^e  lake  called  Storaion.  It  is  a  part  of  Oreninda 
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w.  Oresunds  LSn.  consi»tinf5  of  the  province*  of  Hetje-  | 
dilea  and  Jeintland,  1)38  for  its  capital  Iho  town  of  0-,tLr 
»und,  a  small  place  wiUi  418  inbijuUntf,  and  situa!edoB 
tbe  eajitern  banks  of  Lake  SiBlimil. 

Si.  WwiOTbottti),  vni 

iS.  Tbe  Lapmariu.  vis.  AmI*.  Vmm,  FUw,  LuImv  «ad 

Tomoa  Lapmark,  oOQStUtttt  tb*  tWO  Km  oT 

X.  Uraeaand 

y.  Pitea,of  both  of  which  a  full  uc  :  ul  is  fLtuil  under  the 
h«»ds  of  Bothnia  (vol.     'Hi)  and  Lapland  (vol.  xiii^  .1'29). 

Mmu/oc/urM.'-'Manufacturing  industry  has  made  no 
great  progress  in  Sweden.    The  annual  produce  of  tbe 
nunabelures  of  the  kingdom,  in  1831,  amounted  onl}'  to 
9;69MM8ii«diilidollar»,4ir  7»i^9il  Tlw  noat  import* 
•nt  were  ihom  of  woollen  oloth  and  other  atufla,  wbieh 
DtiDutiiL'd  to  2.821,284  dollars,  or  218, 704^     Tin;  largest 
ci'jih  manufactures  ar<i  iii  NorrkBpint^  and  Stcckhulm.  A 
part  of  the  /natenal.  lo  ilio  maIhl  ■>;  'i6y,4lh  dtillurs.  or  ' 
^0,100/^  was  imported  from  (aicign  countries.   Next  to  | 
tbe  woollen  manufactures,  if  the  value  of  the  produce  alone 
it  eotwdend.  were  the  sugar-botHes,  the  produce  of  which 
MBWiDtad  to  1,813,069  doltmi  or  140.64^/.   The  largest 
ntnii&eliicM  tt  diU  deaertption  tn  «t  Goteborg.  Toba^^ 
ti  mannhetured  in  manjr  plaees,  and  at  Norrkoping  on  a 
larxe  scale:  the  whole  produce  amounted,  in  1831,  to 
617,233  dollars,  or  63,351/.:  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
material  is  imporled.    Next  in  imporlance  are  the  paper 
Diaoufactures  which,  in  l^H,  produced  61 7,215  dollars,  or 
40,094A    The  largest  establishments  of  this  kind  m  in 
Chriatwntad  Lin  and  in  Faiu  Lao.  Taoniiif  i»  |wrhapa 
tiM  moat  imponuit  braneh  of  manalketiirinf  induatiy. 
Thoneh  the  produce  of  the  tanneries,  according  to  the  pub- 
liihed  accounts  in  1831,  amounied  only  to  502,993  dollars, 
or  38,992/..  it  roust  be  remembered  that  this  quantity  was 
only  made  in  large  establishments,  where  the  leather  is  pre- 
pared iu  the  English  way;  but  there  are  tanneries  in  most 
uf  the  towm,  the  produce  of  which  is  not  included  in  the 
■coounL   The  largest  mannflwtufea  of  tbit  description  ore 
•t  Stoekholn.  A  mmU  portion  of  tbo  naiocial  »m  im- 
ported. The  prodooe  of  the  glaM*lioam  •mountad,  in  1831, 
to  298,268  dollars,  or  22,424/.    The  largest  (^lass-houses  arc 
m  Mariestad  Uin.     The  cotton  raanufaciuros  have  dt- 
frtised,  pa;  lU  uij  account  of  the  Ir^r^njr  im  piTUiM'.m  of 
lt»h  coitun  goods,  and  partly  because  the  inhabitants  buy 
rotton-twist,  and  manufacture  cotton-cloth  iu  their  houses. 
In  tMi  tbe  modooo  of  tbo  nunaA»tura»  both  of  cotton- 
doth  and  ailieooo  anotiotod  to  tMJM»  dotlan,  or  25.624/. 
Bvl  the  produce  of  tbo  wttoa-opiQainf  oatabliibmonu  is 
aomiderable,  and  has  been  mvcb  inmaaed  by  tbe  arcelion 
of  iwo  or  three  manufLiriDi  jes  within  the  last  r.  n  years.  Tbe 
produce  of  the  siU  mauufactiires,  in  1831,  amounted  to 
iC9,689  dollars,  or  39,503/.    All  manufactures  of  this  de- 
Htiplion  are  at  Stockholm  or  in  tbe  neighbourhood.  There 
are  Iwo  naaufactures  of  china  ware,  tbe  produce  of  which,  in 
ItSi.  ■■ottotod  to  J6l,S43  doUai%  or  l^mt*  The  maau- 
fiwtioet  of  «aet4ron  yiddcd  a  wodoee  of  1H.S1S  doilan,  or 
12.065/.;  but  it  was  observed  that  a  considerable  number  of 
small  establishments,  in  which  iron  was  cast,  existed  all 
over  the  mining  districts,  the  prmluctc  of  wliich  was  not 
known.    Sailcloth  was  made,  especially  in  Goieborg  and  its 
Ticioiiy,  to  tbe  amount  of  111.556  dullars,  or  8,647/.  The 
aoap-boiiiea  luroduced.  in  1931.  to  tbe  value  of  104,800  dol- 
hit,  or  t,i94t. ;  and  the  oA-oiOli  to  tbo  amount  of  103,788 
iaUm,  or  8,Q46/L  lite  manufbetniea  of  watobo,  ribands, 
vax  eandtoa.  and  vinegar  were  ineonaidoiable.  The 
most  considerable  branch  of  manufacturing  industry,  that 
of  linens,  is  not  included  in  this  account.    Linens  arc  ex- 
tensively manuiartiiied  in  several  parts  of  tbo  kingdom, 
especially  io  the  hilly  portion  of  Wenemborg  Liin,  where 
tlie]Maduce  was  estimated,  in  1831,  to  amount  to  3.250.000 
ells,  or  more  than  2,000,000  of  yards.    Great  quantities  of 
linen  are  alio  made  in  Hemosand,  Gefle  Lin,  Colmar,  and 
Halmstad  Usn.   Tbe  whole  prodaoe  of  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry, which  is  carried  on  in  the  houses,  is  staled  to 
amount  to  between  four  nml  fiur  nnd  a  half  millions  of 
Yards.  Another  iroporta^i  Ijraiicii  of  industry,  not  included 
in  tlu?  account,  is  the  bml  linf^  isf  ves-sels,  which  i-.  (  in  jod  on 
to  some  extent  in  most  of  the  harbours  of  the  Baltic.  No 
account  is  also  taken  of  tbeproduoe  of  the  numerous  dis- 
liDories  and  breweries.    Whon  all  then  branobei  an 
added,  it  may  be  coiijeotured  that  the  total  annual  pradnee 
of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Sweden  does  not  Akll 
much  short  of  15  mtiliotw  of  dollars,  or  1,169,000 
P.C^  No.  1471 


Internal  Commerce. — The  internal  comtneice  must  ise 
ccinMreralile  in  a  country  a  great  part  of  which,  such  as  the 
mming  districls,  does  not  produce  sufficient  corn  for  the 
eonsumptioD,  and  must  be  supplied  with  bread  from  other 
part!  of  the  country.  Several  other  artieles.  as  salt,  nrait 
abo  be  brotigfat  from  remote  pUcaa  to  tbe  inland  proviaeta. 
The  manufactured  goods,  especially  the  linens  of  Weners- 
borg  Lan,  which  are  carried  to  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  add  also  k^<'^iI'<  to  the  internal  oomtneroe. 
This  commerce  is  facilitaitid  by  the  excellent  roads,  and  in 
winter  by  the  whole  country  bein^  covered  with  anuw  for 
four  or  five  months,  which  renders  the  conveyance  of  (^oods 
in  fledges  easy  and  expeditious.  In  summer,  a  like  advan 
l^ge  i§  derived  ftoro  the  naviaationof  the  aea,  which  vaabes 
most  of  the  provineot.  In  tne  provinoes  whieh  lie  flirther 
inland,  there  are  Inr^e  lakes  hikI  extensive  cnnuU.  which 
render  the  transport  oCj^oodi  tasicr  and  Icns  cxpcniivo.  It 
is  said  that  the  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade  to  carry  the  goods  from  one  port  to  another  amounted. 
Ill  1B31,  to  1S09.  and  that  the  a^regtue  burden  was  about 
67,000  tons.  Tbo  number  of  large  river  baigoa  and  boau 
which  an  wed  en  the  eanab  ii  mueb  greater.  Tbe  stote- 
men  to  nspeeting  the  navigation  of  tbe  canals  give  as  some 
idea  of  tbe  internal  oommeroe  of  the  country.  In  1831  the 
TrolhatLin  Canal  was  navigated  by  1604  barges  of  40  tons 
burden  and  upward^  and  by  363  barges  of  less  than  4U  umt 
burden,  besides  377  large  boats  and  32  rafts.  They  brought 
to  Goteborg  large  quaniitiet  of  iron  and  steel,  and  tmiber 
in  planks  and  boards;  and  ttoj carried  into  the  interior 
ooni,  wbisltoy,  aalt,  betringB»  wgar,  butter,  flab,  «ina.  and 
aome  other  artidea.  The  iiaviKaiion  began  en  the  tltt  of 
April  and  closed  on  tbe  31st  of  December.  Through  the 
Arboga  Canal  there  passed,  in  the  same  year,  129  barges  of 
12  tons  burden  and  upwards,  and  30  barges  of  less  ilum  1 2 
tons.  They  brought  to  Stockholm  bar-iron,  alum,  and  corn, 
and  took  to  the  interior  salt,  herrings  and  str5mings, 
whiskey,  and  some  other  articles.  The  navigation  began  on 
the  4th  of  May  and  closed  on  the  1 5th  of  November.  Tbe 
SufimaboliB  Canal  ia  navkated  bjr  baifaa  varying  betwean 
It  and  30  tons  burden,  of  which  621  paMod  throtigh  the 
canal.  They  carried  io  Stockholm  larfje  quantities  of  bir- 
iron,  and  took  to  the  mining  distrii  u  torn,  salt,  oml  r,a!t- 
fi^^h,  with  some  mi.i  ji  uiricles.  The  na. i^^ai in;i  bc-g-iii  in 
May  and  closed  in  November.  The  Sodcrtelgc  Canal  was 
navigaied  by  1102  barges  of  more  than  IX  tons  burden, 
and  491  barges  of  smaller  size  and  boats.  The  total  tonnage 
of  these  barges  was  12,000.  The  navigation  began  on  the  1st 
of  May  and  closed  on  the  27th  of  November.  The  Gota 
Canal  was  navigated  by  434  barges  of  more  than  12  tons 
bur  li  ii,  nnd  by  70  smaller  vessels.  The  good^  which  they 
carried  were  of  very  diflTerent descriptions:  tbe  wvsi  import- 
ant were  iron,  com,  herrings,  salt,  bricks  and  l  U  s,  m  1 
whiskey.  The  navigation  began  on  the  first  of  May  and 
closed  on  the  27th  of  December. 

NavigaHim.'-^'Shn  Svcdea  era  mnah  givan  to  a  aa». 
faring  life.  Their  nuria  viiit  noat  of  the  eonntriea 
contiguous  to  the  Atlantic,  and  they  are  also  employed 
in  the  carrying  trade  between  other  countries,  especially 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Souili  .Vmenrn. 
Tbe  number  of  sea-going  vcsisels  amounttd  in  1832  to 
1081.  with  a  tonnage  of  136.268.  Of  this  number  406 
smaller  vaaaelik  wtib  a  tonnage  of  26,87 5,  were  employed 
in  the  ooaatingtndak  in  the  navigation  on  tbe  lakes 
of  Wcnan  and  WetMrn,aiid  in  the  llaliariaai  Tbe  lenMin- 
der,  67S  veasels,  with  a  tonnage  of  119.S9S,  eatried  on  the 
commtTrp  a;u'.  navigation  with  other  countries.  The  largest 
amount  of  snipping  is  owned  by  the  following  twelve  towns: 
Stockholm  has  146  vessels,  with  30, 5UU  tons  burden  ;  Gi  ilc, 
76  veaaels,  with  17,712  tons  burden;  Goiebor^,  72  vessels, 
with  16,960  tons  burden;  Wisby,  7  7  vessel.s.  with  8495  tons 
burden ;  Calmer,  87  vessels,  with  6912  tons  burden ;  Wea* 
tervick.  35  vewria,  with  4142  tons  burden ;  Carlshamn,  35 
vessels,  with  4135  tons  burden;  Sundavall,  21  vessels,  with 
3910  tons  burden;  Cadaerona,  4B  vessels,  with  3442  tons 
burden;  Malmo,  42  vessels,  with  3325  tons  bii  l<  n  ;  Her- 
nosand.  2,^  vessels,  with  2690  tons  bunlen  ;  and  U  devalla, 
r.'  vfs.sels,  witli  Jiij;  tons  burden. 

Foreign  Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Sweden  may  lie 
called  large  when  it  is  considered  that  a  scanty  population 
ii  diipanA  over  ,an  itnnence  tract  of  country.  The  value 
of  the  esparto  varies  between  ten  and  fburteon  miUtona  of 
dollars,  or  between  772,798/.  and  1,081.965/L;  and  that  of 
tbe  importf  between  ten  and  fifteen  milliona  of  dollars,  or 
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between  77S,7eV(.  ind  l,1«9,196f.  Tb*  iBMHiMMltefli 

eon^iilt'rablv  exreed  tilts  fxpoiis  in  value,  but  this  is  only 
the  caa«  «  beo  iba  crop>  hav«  fulled,  and  eon»ideimble  quan- 
tttiet  of  ootn  an  Imporlid,  whieh  vu  iha       is  18M  «nd 

HwiMrtMtiliV  aommeree  subsists  between  Sweden  ami 
th*  CMlMliM  Mnwiiiii.nf  the  B^tie.  the  Netherlands, 
9(Wt  BritMii.  Pmnee.  «aa  PbrtngaL  The  commerce  with 
8|Nrin  Dnd  the  states  of  Italy  is  less  important.  Tbeoom- 
meree  wiih  Biazjl  is  very  considerable.  The  etalements 
^espectln^  the  <  oiii tiuTcial  intercourse  of  SvidMI  la  ISSI 
are  contained  in  the  following  tables : — 

Table  I.  exhibiting  the  Value  of  the  Goodt  imported  into 

Siit'kii. 
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334,444  960.732 
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i/ie  J  'alue  uf  (Tootfi  a^porM/hMi 
Staeden. 
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3,197 

a  • 

3,197 

62.164 

247.237 

299.401 

26.956 

a  • 

96.265 

j  591,860 

1 

617.313 

1,109.173 

Tho  principal  artirU-b  of  oxi  ui  l  fn,in  Swuden  are  iron  and 
Umber.  Great  Britain.  France,  and  Pvxtugal  take  large 
qHBOtiUes  of  both  articles;  the  United  States  of  America 
•ad  Prwwia  take  only  icon;  the  coanuiet  of  Italy,  timber ; 
Norway  lakai  a  eoniidarable  quantity  of  iron,  and  sends 
flsh  in  return.  The  intercourse  betwaan  Sweden  ana 
Russia' is  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The  two  countries  Itaira 
nearly  tho  same  pi  oduclioiiy,  and  iliero  would  of  course  be 
vary  little  commercial  intercourse  between  them  if  Slock« 


Mfli  did  net  taoarM  ftw  Fiaaland  tlnaa-fbuiths  of  the 
Iravood  whieh  it  coasnmaa.  Some  yean  ago  the  fiwediah 
lagwlature  gare  a  considerable  premium  for  firewood  brought 

to  Stockholm  from  the  norihern  provinces,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  expense  of  conve.Miig  it  to  the  r<apital  was  too  great, 
and  that  the  flixnvood  thus  imported  could  not  enter  into 
competition  with  that  from  Finnland.  Finnland  also  ex* 
ports  a  considerable  part  of  its  produce  to  Stockholm,  aa 
meat,  kttUar*  ahama,  baaon,  tfour,  hidea,  piteh,  and  In. 
The  intaraeana  with  the  ether  pnnrinees  of  RossHt  ii  In. 
considerable. 

The  other  articles  of  ex|iort,  besides  intn  and  timber, con- 
si-i  of  copper,  cobalt,  and  alum,  of  I:>r,  piicli,  hemp,  oil, 
paper,  tree-bark,  toboeco  and  snuif,  bricks,  tur»,  some  linens, 
vessels,  and  soma  minor  articles.  The  chief  articles  of  im* 
port  aw  aagar,  coAa^  salt,  fish,  bidaa.  ootton-twisi,  eottoa 
in  wool,  voallM  ataA^  linens,  canonic  vine  and  brandy. 
w<H)1,  dya-etolhi  raisins,  almonda,  pepper,  cinnamon,  arrack 
and  rum,  bullar,  bacon,  tobaeao,  aoap^  tiain-oU,  oil,  ginger, 
laeqoarad  war«^  ta&,  taUov,  potaMMSt  and  efl. 

Table  IIU  exMUting  the  amount  qf  Shipping  employe  i 
in  the  emmerwU  Aitereonrw  Shoedm  uith  difftrtnl 
Cnmlme  As  1631. 
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Eiucd/ion.— Sweden  has  two  universities.  Upsala  and 
Lund.  The  number  of  students  who  were  matriculated  in 
1 830  amounted  to  20S5,  of  which  number  howewronly  12C6 
were  attending  the  lectures.  The  number  of  grammar- 
schools,  of  which  some  arc  called  gymnasia,  and  others 
trivial  schools,  ia  eonsidacabia:  tbey  were  attended  m  1830 
by  6481  boys.  Besidea  tlta6«  there  are  in  meet  of  the  laifor 
towns  middling  schools.  The  nnnbcr  of  bomvlw  at- 
tended  ihcae  schools  amounted  in  1930  toSOfS.  Tliera  are 
regular  ciementary  schools  only  in  the  towns  and  not  in  all 
of  them:  in  1630  there  were  only  sixty -six  school*  of  that 
description,  in  which  282  teachers  were  employed  in  teach- 
ing 4340  boy6.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  there  urc 
pari6h  sebada,  and  some  larger  villages  bate  their  own 
schools  ;  hut  the  country  duMran  are  generally  instructed 
by  ambulatory  teachers,  for  that  purpo6e  every  parieb  b 
divided  into  school  districts,  each  of  which  b  visited  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year  by  one  or  more  teachers,  who  re- 
main there  from  six  to  twelve  weeks.  This  arrangement  t6 
made  neoes6ary  bv  the  population  beinj?  so  much  scattered: 
the  childraa  w'ouid  be  obliged  to  walk  a  great  distance  if 
aoLaolB  twa  established  at  fixed  pla«e6.  This  i^ystem  of 
instruction  might  be  eupposad  to  be  defceti%c;  but  u  i» 
slated  bv  authority,  on  which  every  reliance «n  be  placed, 
that  the  proportion  of  persons  who  cannot  read  to  tbo6a  wiie 
can  is  as  I  to  1000.  It  is  liuwever  a  general  practice  vU 
Sweden  for  jiarenU,  especially  tiiosc  wl.j  live  in  the  country, 
to  instruct  their  children  in  the  Ion"  wititer  evenings 

(Von  Bach's  TraveU  thro<igh  Norway.  Lnj  land,  aw/^irP- 
db6;Ti»mson"s7Va»e&  in  Sweden ;  Everest.  Travels  through 
Nomag,  LapUmd.  vnd  part  of  Sweden :  Schubert^l  Rem 
HoTvegen,  Lapland,         Pomiria  Ab« 
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fw/t'A  VOH  Schiredifn  ;  Forsell's  Anleckmngar  ofk  er  Sveri^e, 
Stockb.,  1»3<J.) 

Hittory.—'Vha  early  history  of  Sw«dw,  u  of  the  otb«r 
Seandinamn  MtioM,  is  knovn  chiefly  from  the  Sasai,  ar 
•linNliaies,  which  present  litlla  mon  tma  »  ewifuMd  mua 
of  AMm  and  heroic  lecendt.  Tba  iMt  MOMlailied  dynasty 
•fldagait  that  of  the  Ynglings  (so  eallod  fwta  the  third  of 
tMr  ninaber,  Preyer-Yngre,  a  grandson  of  Odin),  who 
reigned  fr m  ilie  nrrivii',  of  Odin  in  the  north,  i  fsnt 
variously  fixL  i  m  finm  ii  c.  SO  to  a.d.  960,  till  abuui  a  d. 
630,  ^vhii,  Vm'  |:is[  ri[  iluM-  (irinces,  Olaf  Trsptelia,  wn«  cx- 

E tiled  by  Ivar  Yidfadmc,  a  Danuh  king  of  the  race  of  the 
Uddvuff*.  another  branob  of  the  progi  u}  or  Odin.  The 
IbtPBW  M  SwadAD  and  Dammilt  omtioucid  for  aaaM  thM 
vnitcd  vodtr  tbe  doMMtnto  of  Ivtr  YMMm  till  at  tli* 
death  (794)  of  the  famous  pirate-king  Ragnar  Lodbrok, 
wbu  fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  Bnglisb  eoasu,  Swe- 
den again  beeame  a  sepsi  ate  kingdom  under  his  second  son 
fiiorn  Ironside.  Under  Hiorn  II.,  grandson  of  Biorn  Imn- 
side,  Christianity  wan  (init  itiinxiuced  in  Scaiidinavis:  but 
the  mass  of  the  people  still  adhered  to  pai^anistn  ;  and  Enk. 
who  reigned  SQS-IOUI.perikhcd  in  a  popular  revolt  provukcd 
bjr  Ma  iMmolitioii  of  um  bakthtn  tcnplfli*  Hm  «ui  CNaf 
Imwovot  (1001-261,  suni«ni«d  BkiM'KoniiBir.  artb*TVibnt«- 
Kin|;,  from  a  tax  wli  .rfi  Si.:^  pr^id  to  the  pope,  formally  rsfa 
hltsh«>d  the  Chriiti.-Mi  fa:;h  ;  and  tiie  conversion  of  the  na- 
il mj  -.v.Ti  cui:i  plfti:  il  Ijv  Ills  s'm:  K  ni ',]  ii  i!  -  J  nirob  (I0.'6-51), 
for  w  hom  the  seventy  ot  Di»  legiisljuive  enactments  procured 
tbe  surname  of  Kolbrenticr  (the  Coalburner).  Ill*  suceessor, 
StDund  Slemme  (1051-6).  fell  in  battle  againtt  tba  Golfat  of 
Oolblaiiil,  then  a  aeparate  nation  from  tba  Siradaa;  and 
tbe  mele  daaeandaati  of  Biom  Ironside  being  extinct,  a 
fVwsb  dyoaaty  was  founded  (1066)  by  Stenkill.  under  whom 
tbe  Swedes  and  Goths  were  for  the  flr»t  tune  united.  The 
princes  of  his  line,  ftjur  of  whom  ruled  from  lOfiS  to  1129, 
wen?  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  pacific  virtues,  and  ilit-ir 
seal  for  extirpating  tbe  relics  of  paganism.  On  the  deaih 
«f  Ibe  last,  Inge  II.,  the  Swede«  conferred  the  royal  tli^u.iy 
OB  a  prifata  individml  ixumH  Sverkar  <llS9-60);  while  to 
obvfata  Um  dtteontant  of  tba  Cknba,  wbo  nipfiortad  the 
claims  of  Erik  (afterwards  canonised),  a  defendant  by 
females  of  the  house  of  Stenkill,  it  was  agreed  that  F.rik 
vl:  i;i'l  iucf  oed  Sverker,  and  liial  the  representatives  of  the 
two  lamiliM  should  in  future  ruign  alturnately.  The  reign 
irf^St.  Erik  (llift^SI)  was  signalized  bv  tbe  Anal  conquest 
and  eoovenian  af  tbe  Fms  (i  and  by  the  compilation 
afanaaaaOaBtcadaaf  laws:  but  aher  his  death,  thoAtrange 
anwMiaBta  abo«»  Miitiaitad  ttva  riw,  aa  migbt  bava 
bean  raraaeen.  ta  andfon  (fiswnuom  and  e(*fl  wata.  Tba 
alternate  succession  was  however  afHn-rfrl  to  through  the 
reigas  of  Charles  (llfil-7).  stni  of  Sveikcr  I.;  Knut  or  Ca- 
nute, son  of  St.  Erik  ( 1 167-9,0) ;  Sverker  II.,  son  of  Charles 
(1199-12IU);  Etik,  son  uf  Knut  (1210-16)-,  John  Sverker- 
•on  (1216-22);  and  Erik  Erikson  (13SS-M),  sumaiaeil 
LBftpe.  or  tba  Staamarer,  with  whom  axpiiad  tba  mala 
Una  of  Si.  Vrik.  as  that  of  Sverker  had  dona  with  Jobn. 

Waldanar  (mo-'6).  of  tba  Folknngar  Ibmtty,  and  a 
oephasr  of  Erik  Liespe  by  tbe  snter's  alda,  was  raised  to 
the  vacant  :tii  i'  by  election  of  the  slates,  the  government 
being  contiJeil  during  his  rainorityftill  1266,  to  Ins  father, 
Birger  Jnrl,  who  foundc<l  Stockholm  (1-254),  removin<;  tlie 
capital  thither  from  Upsala,  and  first  legalized  hereditary 
nobility  and  inheritance  by  females.  Walderoar  was  de> 
tbioned  by  bis  brother  MwntM  Ladulam  (1SI6<90),  a  visa 
and  poliiie  mooarcb ;  bat  the  ra^  of  bfs  son  Birgar  ( IfMh 
1319)  was  a^ain  a  scene  of  f^temal  discord,  ending  in  his 
deposition  in  favour  of  his  infant  nephew  Magnus  Smek 
(1319  61).  who  aUo  succeeded  in  right  of  his  mother  to  the 
crown  oi  Norway.  Tbe  lonp  reign  of  this  weak  and  per- 
fidious prince  was  a  series  of  domestic  treasons,  and  disas- 
troDS  civil  and  foreign  wars:  he  was  deposed  by  tbe  Diet  in 
IS43.  and  his  son  Erik  XII.  subttitulad;  and  tboui;h  re- 
stored on  tba  daatb  of  Erik  in  1999^  ha  tma  soon  finally 
displaced  by  bis  sfotai^  son,  Albert  of  Maeblonburg  (1363- 
811.  Rut  the  rule  of  Albert  was  as  unpopular  as  that  of 
hks  predecessor;  and  he  was  overthrown  and  made  prisoner 
( I  .i()9 )  by  Margaret,  samaraed  the  SamilMBis  of  tba  Noith, 
Qooen  of  Norway  and  Denmark. 

This  remarkable  princess  was  daughter  of  Waldemar  At- 
laida|L  tbe  last  male  of  the  antknt  Danish  kings,  and  widow 
of  Haaon,  king  of  Norway,  a  son  of  Magnus  Smek.  On 
the  death  of  her  son  Olsif  (1SS7).  she  bad  baon  declared 
queen-regnant  of  thOM  two  kingdoms ;  pnd  bfeviogby  tbe 


fall  of  Albert  become  mistress  cf  Sweden,  sri«>  formed  the 
three  northern  realms  into  a  coartxlerate  inonsrchy  by  the 
Ikmous  Union  of  Calmer  (1S97),  the  three  crowns  being 
deelared  indissolubly  united,  tlmugb  tba  internal  admbii 
stialion  of  oaah  kingdom  oontmuc^  independent  and  sepa* 
Mie.  Maigaial  was  auaeaadad  by  her  grand-nephew  Erik 
of  Pomerania  (1413-39),  but  hi*  tyranny  irritated  tbe 
Swedes,  wbo  from  the  first  had  borne  with  impatience  a 
foreien  yoke:  the  Swedish  Tell,  Engclbrekhiison,  expelled 
the  Danes  in  1433,  and  Charles  KnuUon  Sonde  was  elected 
Riksfurestondare,  or  administrator  of  the  kingdom.  On 
the  death  of  (3iristopbor  of  fiax-ana.  the  successor  of  Erik, 
be  usurped  tba  fOfal  tilla  as  Charles  VIII.  (1448-70) ;  but 
iboii|b  ha  was  uiuhla  to  mainlain  bioaalf  as  kbig,  tba 
etioa  of  adminlstrstormw  ratrhrad  in  bis  nepbaw  Stan  or 
Sttphen  Stare  (1471-1505),  under  whom  tbe  university  of 
Upsala  was  founded  (147{i),and  printing  introduced  (14tt:t). 
The  rule  of  this  chief  and  of  his  successors.  Swcul  Nill'-  ii 
Sturo  (150512),  and  Sten  Stiire  II.  (I£I2-2U},  is  marked 
by  the  incessant  eflTortsof  the  Danish  kings  to  render  their 
nominal  supremacy  over  Sweden  effectual,  either  by  poliny 
or  arms;  till  Christian  II.,  aided  by  the  powerful  family  of 
TraUok  vWeh  tras  at  fimd  with  that  ar8titra,daftMtad  and 
•low  ilan  fitttre  tl.  at  Bofssnnd,  and  nMSSSorad  si  8toeh> 
holm  (October  8,  1320)  ninety-four  prelates,  senators,  and 
noblci  of  the  opposite  party.  The  Swedes  now  flew  to  aims 
uiiflijL-  (iiisi  ;iv  1.1  i  Ki  ij.-.von  \'asa,  the  son  of  one  ci' :  lit-  \  ictims; 
and  the  expulsion  of  tbe  Danes  (Ghitstiau  being  oppor- 
tunely dethronnl  at  tba  same  time  in  Denmark)  was  (bl> 
lowed  by  tbo  voaaiWKNia  prooilamatioa  of  Qhutsvus,  as  king 
afjIbaBwadaB  and  Oaths.  Tbua  aadad  tba  Union  of  <^ 


With  the  establishment  of  the  dynasty  of  Vasa,  the  hia 
tory  of  Sweden,  as  an  independent  and  re  ]iL<  'able  1  in^^ 
dom,  may  properly  \m  said  to  commence ;  ttiul  liir  uc*  a»ra 
was  furtlier  mni  kLii  by  a  change  of  religion.  The  Li.iberan 
doctrines  had  been  introduced  in  Hit  by  Olaus  Petri,  a 
diseiple  of  the  great  reformer,  and  so  rapid  waa  their  pra> 
gress,  that  in  UM  tba  CimAasiDn  af  Augsburg  was  solemnly 
adopted  as  tba  standard  of  ftdtb  by  tbe  king  and  people  at 
the  diet  of  Westerns,  at  which  the  peasants  first  appeared 
as  a  fourth  and  separate  estate.  By  the  *  Act  of  Hereditary 
Union  '  (154(1)  the  crown  was  settled  on  the  male  heirs  c4 
tile  king;  and  tho  treaty  of  Foiitati>eb(eau  (1542),  by 
which  I^nmark  and  Sweden  allied  themselves  with  France 
against  Charles  V.,  atfords  the  first  instanoa  of  a  dipkimatie 
correspondence  between  the  Scandinavian  alataa  and  tbe 


kinadainaof  Saotbarn  Xuroaat  but  . 
whn  tba  ampira  in  1M4 ;  and  tba  only  otbar  wan  fn  wbieh 

Gustavus  engaced  were  iwn  .lim:  ntid  indecisive  ones 
(15.36  and  1555)  with  Russia,  i  lie  (.utu-lusion  of  cnmmer 
cir  i  ti  L  Titles  with  England  and  the  Netherlands  (1550)  ^sve 
a  new  impulse  to  trade  and  navigation ;  and  foreign  artizaos 
and  men  of  science  were  invited  and  encouraged  to  settle 
in  tbo  oountry,  wbieb  under  this  wisa  policy  attained  a 
dagtaa  of  aflllianeB  and  prosperity  hitbaito  nnbnown.  and 
was  laiaad  ftom  tbo  oondiiion  of  a  sami-baibanHis  and  da- 
pendent  territory  to  the  rank  of  a  oonsideraUa  sute.  But 
Krik  Xn'.  [  1  :r.n-'<  pon  and  successor  of  the  great  Gusla- 
vus,  wa.H  a  ^jiHJiiiy  tiini  crui'l  tymnt ,  and  after  entciini^  inio 
rash  and  unsuccessful  wars  w  ith  Poland  and  Russia  (156-2) 
for  Esthonta,  and  with  Denmark  11563)  on  (lie  question  of 
natwnal  supremacy,  became  insane  from  remorse  for  the 
slaogbtav  of  tba  Sturo  family  and  tbair  adbatcnis  (|M7>, 
and  was  daposad  by  tba  states  in  Ibvovr  of  bis  brother 
John  III.  (1568-92).  who  confined  Erik  in  a  dungeon,  and 
at  length  (1577)  put  him  to  death.  The  rule  of  John  was 
at  fir-!  jinispfrous  ;  the  dispute  with  Denmark  wa.s  amifali,\ 
adjusted  (1570)  by  the  peace  of  Stettin  i  and  the  peace  of 
Zapolia  with  Russia  (15S3)  gvm  Ingria  and  Careha  to 
Sweden.  But  the  attempts  wbisb  ba  moda,  at  tbe  instiga- 
tion of  his  wife,  a  Foliah  prinaasa,  to  xasloia  a  modified 
form  of  Catholicism.  WVO  rise  to  ralkious  dlspulM  wbieb 
occupied  gr«at  part  of  nis  roign  ;  and  Cfaarlea;  dahe  of  flu- 
dermm  ia,  ihe  king's  brother,  headed  the  Lutheran  party, 
whicli  ri  |_;:iin!,>d  the  ascendant  on  the  queen's  death,  thouKi' 
Catliolir-i^ni  still  tolerated.  John  was  f u;h ft  ilfil  1  v  hia 
*on  bi^i>inund  (i69'i-1604),  who  had,  in  1587,  been  elected 
king  of  Poland  in  right  of  his  mother:  but  his  open  profes- 
sion and  patronage  of  Otholicism  speadily  alienated  the 
Swedes,  and  a  civil  war  coromencad^  wbieb  eontinued  at 
intervals  till  1604,  the  king  being  supported  by  Feiiab 
troops :  till  at  length  tbo  diet  of  Net rkcptog  fermally  prw 
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irfbitol  tfa*  eVoMiiNtt  tMt,  ud  lafMd  tb»  didw  of  Sodsr- 

uania  to  the  throne  u  Charles  IX.  ( 1604-1 1)  in  the  place 
of  bis  nephew.  From  this  revolution  arose  the  Swedo- 
Polish  war  of  succesiiion,  which  continued  Blmo»l  without 
intermission  for  60  ye&n  (I600-60).  At  first  the  Poles  were 
■ucocssfu),  ovenvnnin};  Livonia,  &c.,  and  defeating  the 
Swede*  at  Kerkboim  (1507) :  but  the  attention  of  both  was 
dntwncrflby  til*  distracted  state  of  Russia,  which  had  be- 
tanrntLfOf  to  ■nuehy  and  eitil  imr  mum  the  mioelioD  of 
lh«  tiMor  Rntilt  td  IBW.  Sweden  at  fine  etpouMd  (he 
cause  of  the  rzar  Sf^huifski,  and  sent  a  force  to  his  aid  under 
the  famous  General  de  la  Gardie :  but  on  the  full  uf  Ibeir 
ally  tl  •  S  ucdc  -  occupied  Kcxholm  sn  1  Tnu'  gorod,  and  even 
attetopted  to  raise  Charles  Philip, second  wn  uf  ibe  SwediHh 
king,  to  the  throne  of  Russia.  A  short  but  bloody  war  with 
Dwinark(l61l-I3},  usually  colled  the  war  of  Calmar.  oa 
ihfl  subject  of  the  northern  limits  of  Lapland  and  Nofmj, 
«M  cnd«d  10  tlw  diMdvontnnof  Swoden  by  the  pctMoT 
Skirod!  batin  themeantinieCliarlealX.  had  been  inceeeded 

by  hi^  s-)!'.,  tbf  f  itn  aj>  CiHlavug  Adolphus  (161  1-32).  The 
first  acts  of  hi:*  reign  were  directed  to  le^^islutive  improve- 
ments and  the  extension  of  commerce  and  aKru  n luii-.  in 
which  he  was  aided  bv  his  illustrious  mioisior  Oxensiierna ; 
while  the  pfttjiifes  of  the  nobles,  which  bis  father  bad  cur- 
tailed, woro  Nsiand  and  even  extended.  By  the  peace  of 
8tolboTo(16l7X  nnclnded  under  the  oiediation  of  England, 
Knasia  ceded  all  bar  ronatning  territory  on  the  Baltic ;  and 
(be  king,  heading  ht«  amy  against  the  Poles,  took  Rifj^a 
(1621),  ami  iulidued  Livonia  and  Polish  Prussia,  which 
Were  ceded  to  Sweden  (102'J)  by  the  truce  of  AlUii«ii  ii.  His 
aniif  ui'ie  now  liirneil  towards  Germany,  where  the  success 
sf  Au&tria  in  ibo  Thirty  Years'  War  seemed  to  threaten 
Plotestantism  with  annihilation ;  and  being  chosen  <  aptain- 
moral  of  tbo  Acoleatant  league,  ho  kndod  in  POmerania. 
Juna.  KM:  bat  tbo  campaigns  and  violOffiM  of  tho  Lioo 
of  liie  North,  till  his  fall  in  the  moment  of  triumph  at 
Luiaen  f  November  6,  1632).  belong  to  German  rather  than 
Swedit,li  liistory. 

Christina  (1632  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
succeeded  at  the  age  of  six  yearx.  under  the  tjuardianiship  of 
Oxobstiern,  who  administered  the  kingdom  with  consummate 
abillly ;  while  the  j^entiraU  WioOgoLTorstensolint  Bannier, 
•od  Bamhacd  of  Soxe  Weimar,  ctrriod  the  nnowii  of  tho 
Swodkh  anoa  to  the  highest  piteh  in  Oermany.  A  abort 
war  with  Denmark  (1643-45),  in  which  Sweden  was  tbo 
Og^ressor.  was  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  by 
tho  peace  of  Broinsi  l  i  ) ,  m;  1  ;ii  tho  general  peace  of  West- 
phalia (1648).  Swedun  received  Pomerania,  Rugen,  Bie- 
men,  ttc,  with  the  annexed  rights  as  a  state  of  the  empire: 
acquisitions  which  elevated  her  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rale 

Jower.  But  the  eccentric  tastes  of  Christina,  who  was 
arotad  toabitnna  Uiaf«sun>  iadiapQaad  har  lor  tha  aataa 
of  gnvarBBMffit;  and  in  1654  sbe  abdicated  tba  erown  in 
favour  of  her  cousin,  the  C n  nt  Pi'  it  ne  of  Deux-Ponts, 
she  retired  to  Franc«f,  an  l  at  ei  v,  .i  iLi  to  Rome,  where  she 
died  a  Roman  Ca! Ill  1  I  m  lii-'i.  The  new  king,  Charles 
Gustavus  (1664-60).  renewed  the  war  with  Poland,  which 
be  completely  overran,  taking  Warsaw,  Cracow,  &c. :  then 
atlackiog  Denmark,  which  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
pDlaad*  ha  crossed  the  Balls  on  the  ice,  menaced  Copenha- 
gon,  and  compelled  tba  oasawn  (by  (he  peaoo  of  Roafcilde. 
1958)  of  Scania  and  all  the  other  Danish  provinces  beyond 
the  Sound.  A  fresh  attempt  to  subdue  Dcnmaik  com- 
pletely was  frustrated  by  the  succour  of  the  Prussians  and 
Dutch,  who  repulsed  ibi-  Swl  lu-i  f. m  In  :  in  Copenhagen  ; 
and  the  disappointed  auibUion  of  the  kint;  is  i>aid  to  have 
hastened  his  death.  Uuring  the  minority  of  his  son  Charlea 
XL  (1660-97),  the  long  oonloat  with  Poland  was  concluded 
(1660)  by  the  panea  of  Oliva ;  Livonia.  Esthonia,  and  Oesel 
wora  oonllraMd  to  Sweden,  and  the  claim  of  the  Polish 
kings  to  the  Swedish  crown  was  gi\en  up.  Theriae  of  the 
French  and  anti-French  parties  at  court  produced  st  '  ial 
changes  of  policy ;  but  the  prcdoroinnnce  of  the  fo:  taei- at 
length  gave  rise  to  a  war  with  Prussia  and  Deiiiiiiuk 
(1675-79),  in  which  the  Swedes  were  generally  worsted,  but 
at  the  peace  of  Fontainebleau  (1679)  regained  all  that  they 
had  iosl.  Thk  raign  was  also  tba  epoch  of  tha  llni  ainiggta 
balwoen  tba  erown,  aupfwrted  by  tha  burghart  and  paaaanta, 
and  the  power  of  the  senate  and  nobles:  tho  resumption  of 
the  crown  lands  (16hU),  and  the  liquidation  of  the  public 
debt  by  raising  the  value  of  the  currency  (1686).  were  the 
wwUouaary  measuras;  and  in  1693  the  king  was  fonnally 
MnddhiotatolraBMiaf  thopiat,      dM  in  16»7, 


leaving  bit  doarinions  to  bis  son,  tha  Ihnoitt  Cbatlat  XIL 

(1697-1718),  then  only  (ineen.  in  the  hii^he^t  state  of  pro- 
sperity and  organiialiun  ;  but  the  inexperience  of  the  youn^ 
king  templffl  the  attacks  of  his  neiclibours,  and  .i  c  (aliiion 
was  formed  against  him  (1699)  by  Poland,  Denmarit,  and 
Russia.    Charles  assumed  the  offensive,  and  leading  his 
forces  first  against  Denmark,  in  six  weeks  reduced  the  king 
to  sue  for  peace  (peace  of  Travendahl.  1 70U) :  he  next  uttarly 
routed  the  Cxar  hafiun  Nam;  thatk  iAvadioc  Poland  (vie< 
tory  of  Riga,  1701— captaro  of  Wanaw  and  Ctaoow.  and 
victory  of  Qiasau,  17i»'2— virt  iry  <jf  Pulttisk,  1703),  ha 
in  iwo  years  expelled  ihi.  kmg,  iredenc  Augustus,  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  and  dictated  iIm  election  of  Sianislaus 
Lecxinki  (1704)  in  bis  room;   while  Frederic  Aucusius, 
attacked  in  his  electoral  dominions,  was  compelled  to 
oada  his  righU  by  the  treaty  of  Alt>Ranatadt  (1706). 
Bonpe  viewed  with  amaseuMlit  tbt  MVN*  of  tbo  Swodisb 
hao:  bttt  his  invaaioa  of  Russia  (17664)  was  &tat  to  hia 
aebemes  of  ambition.    Havini;  turned  aside  into  tha 
Ukiair.o  to  form  a  jur.ct.,>n  wi:li  the  tVjs'nriv  cliief  Ma- 
zeppa,  iio  vrto  overiiifoH  II   .i'.  I'uimn.L  (Juij,  i'tiyj,  and 
took  refuge  for  five  years  m  Tu.Imj.;  while  the  ieaj^ue 
against  him  was  joined  by  Denuuiik,  Prutwut.  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  all  his  conquests,  in  spile  of  the  eflSarts  of  hia 
genaralst  war*  lost  as  rapidly  as  they  had  beoo  gained,  in 
1716  lie  vatoroed  to  Sweden ;  but  wbUo  ha  was  ondeavoiir* 
ing  to  re-establish  his  power  both  by  arms  and  by  the  subtle 
diplomacy  of  his  minister  Gurtt,  he  fell  at  thf  siege  uf  Fre- 
derictthall  in  Norway,  leaving  his  kingdom  on  tlie  verge  of 
rum.    Uis  ^isttir  Ulrica-Eleonora  (1718-20),  though  pro- 
claimed by  the  senate  as  elected  queen,  was  compelled  to 
renounce  ail  hereditary  right,  and  restore  the  constitution 
as  before  1693;  but  afier  concluding  the  peace  of  Stock- 
holm (1720)  with  Bagland,  OanoMrk.  Prtivia.  and  Bslaod* 
she  resignad  tba  eravn  In  favour  of  her  bosbaod  Praderie 
of  Hesse-Cassel  (1720-51),  whose  authority  was  still  fm  iher 
limited  by  the  Act  of  Royal  Assurance,  exacted  from  him 
hy  the  stales.    The  treaty  of  Nystad  with  Ruwia  (1721)  at 
length  gave  peace  to  the  exhausted  kingdom;  but  Ingria, 
Livunia,  Esthoma,  Carclia.  Oescl,  Sec,  were  ceded  to  the 
Czar,  and  Sweden  sunk  ibenceforth  into  a  second>rata 
power. 

For  tbo  next  tvanty  yaan  tba  eourt  of  Stoekholn  vat  • 
ioenaof  fbvaq^  intrisuoand  oorruptioo.  In  which  the  Hat^ 

or  French  party,  and  tho  Capi,  or  Russian  fuction,  alter- 
nately predominated,  tlie  royal  prerogative  being  almost 
aniiihilaicd  by  the  power  of  the  aristocracv  :  but  u^iu-uhure 
and  commerce  nevertlteleas  douuslt^,  while  Linunus  and 
his  disciples  gave  a  new  impulse  to  science,  and  legislation 
was  improved  by  the  publication  of  a  new  code  (1734).  The 
ascendancy  of  tlie  Hats  led  to  a  war  (1741)  with  Russia, 
which  was  vainly  auposad  h»  tba  hii^^  but  the  Swedes 
were  every wboro  denateil.  and  tbo  paaea  of  Abo  ( 1 743)  was 
(ibrnir.rtl,  through  British  mediation,  by  the  cession  of  part  of 
Finland,  and  the  recognition  of  duke  Adolphus  Frederic  of 
HoUtein-Gottorp  as  bair  to  tbo  thnme,  iba  king  baing 
childless. 

The  orders  of  the  Sword,  Seraphim,  and  Polar  Star  vara 

instituted  or  revived  duringthis  reign. 

The  reign  of  AdolphuaTrederie  (1761-71)  waa  paaoalnl 
in  its  foreign  rotations,  with  the  oxeoptioo  of  the  sbaro 
taken  against  Prussia,  thix>ui:h  the  iolfaence  of  the  Hata.  in 

the  Seven  Years'  War.  concluiled  by  the  peace  of  Hamburg 
(1762)  without  tedUonal  changes:  but  the  stru<;iilesof  the 
Hats  and  C^ps  kept  the  iialioa  in  a  constant  Icrinent.  and 
the  thraldom  of  the  kini(  by  the  nobles  was  carried  v  such 
an  extent  as  to  produce  a  threat  of  abdication  (1766.  The 
oounter-iavoIttUcn  did  not  take  place  liowuver  till  tho  reign 
of  his  son  Gttfltavus  111.  (I771-9S),  who,  in  1772.  supported 
by  tbo  orroy  and  the  body  of  tho  poopla,  Atrdhl^  repealed 
the  constitution  of  1720,  re-establisning  the  relative  powers 
of  the  various  bran'jhe-<  .  f  ^; ) .  l  ;  n inL-nt  iioarly  as  before 
1680:  while  the  party-names  ol  iials  and  (Jaus  were  fi'r 
ever  prohibited,  the  use  of  torture  abolished,  and  the  pre»s 
declared  free.  These  changes  were  distasteful  to  Russia,  to 
whose  policy  the  consequent  increase  of  national  energy 
was  iwnvoiinbls^  and  wboeo  partisans,  the  Caps,  had  bean 
dominant  iromadialely  before:  but  no  rupture  Ibllowed  at 
the  time;  and  in  1 780  Sweden  joined  the  Armed  Neutrality 
of  the  northern  powers  against  England,  headed  by  the 
Czjniia  :  ,i  <  uiii  laeicial  treaty  wai  :  mulIuiIimJ  lir-  ') 

wub  tlie  United  Slates  of  America.   But  au  alliance  with 
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with  'Denmark  as  her  ally :  but  the  matinous  eondoet  of  the 
Swedish  officers,  who  refused  to  invade  Russia  without 
orders  from  tho  States,  produced  the  Act  of  Safety  (1789), 
which  was  forced  on  the  nohles  by  the  other  onlers  of  the  Diet, 
and  which  ^ve  the  kmg  absolute  power  of  war  and  peace,  at 
tka  tatne  lim*  abolishtng  the  senate,  the  last  stronghold  of 
•ffistaeimtio  fomw.  In  tb*  aaarfight  of  Vibqn  (July  a.  1790) 
the  S««d«i  wars  dflftetad;  but  tlwy  gwiiM  •  mbive  vie- 
ior\-  (July  10)  at  Svenkasund,  takinz  or  destroying  42  sbipa 
and  8U0U  iiicn;  and  the  peace  of  Werela  (1790)  was  con- 
cluded on  the  basis  of  mutuHl  resiuration.  Tho  outbreak  of 
the  French  revolution  induce<l  an  alliance  (1792)  with  Rus- 
'sia  and  Austria,  and  a  plan  was  concerted  for  a  combined 
inv89ion  of  France  und«r  the  oommand  ofGustavus:  but 
the  king  VU  MMSsinated  the  same  year  (March  16}  by  An- 
kafiinMu,  Ml  9§mA  of  Um  diieonlmtod  neUM ;  Md  Jiia  bro- 
ther, the  dokeof  Sadermanta,  wbi»  vis  fugant  till  I7M  ibr 
h  s  ti'  phew  Gustnvus  IV  (1792-1809),  not  only  withdrew 
fiLjiu  ilie  coalition,  but  recognised  the  French  republic  in 
I7'J5.  The  >earch  of  neutral  vessels  by  the  English,  and 
some  acts  of  hoatiiity  theoee  ari»nit;;.  provoked  the  farma- 
tioisoflhe  Armed  Convention  ofihe  North  (IbOO)  between 
RuMia,  Oenmtrk,  Sweden,  and  Prussia;  but  it  wa«  dis- 
lolvwl  die  next  year  at  the  death  of  the  emperor  T^uk  In 
I  SOS,  an  alliance  «aa  fimned  with  Ruaia  and  SugiUDd 
against  Napoleon,  wbom  Oustavaa  had  leftaaad  to  aeknow- 
ledge  as  emperor;  but  the  French  occupied  Poruerania  mid 
Stralsund  (1807);  and  Russia,  after  liic  conferences  i  l 
TdMt,  turned  her  arms  against  her  late  ally,  utul  mh/i".!  npun 
Eiiilnnd,  llie  impregnable  fortress  of  Sveaborg  being  be- 
trayed by  the  governor.  An  auxihary  force  of  11,000  Eng- 
lish, under  Sir  John  Moofe.  was  dismissed  without  effecting 
anything:  the  Dmms  dio  dedarad  war;  aod  Tornea  and 
the  Aland  Isles  were  taken  by  the  RuniaiM  (1809).  These 
multiplied  misfortunes  were  aMribed  to  the  incapacity  of 
the  kmg.  who  was  coitsidered  lo  have  shown  symptoms  of 
menial  deran^ment:  and  ho  was  deposed  (March,  1809) 
by  a  conspiracy  of  miUtary  otlicers,  his  uncle  Charles  XIII. 
(iis09-lS)  beiiij^  called  to  the  throne  to  the  eaclusion  of  the 
son  of  Gusuvus.  who  was  declared  iucapdile  of  ever  in- 
heriting. A  law  ariatociaUe  nodificationa  vasa  intiodiieed 
in  the  oonatitutieo.  aa  thatmwbitiaelit  of  a  stalo-eouiwU  of 
nine  members,  &c. ;  but  the  general  outline  was  left  as 
settled  in  1772.  Tlio  peace  of  Frederioksham  with  Russia 
f  1  SU  >)  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  cession  of  Finland,  East 
Buthnia,  and  Aland  (or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  territory, 
with  one-third  of  tiio  papulation,  of  the  kingdom):  hut 
Fraooe  restored  Pomerania  (1810)  on  the  adoption  of  the 
ooniineotal  ayatem  pnMcribed  by  Napoleon.  The  sudden 
death  11810)  of  theprineeef  HeUteia-AuguiteDbarg  (who 
bad  beoD  dadared  heir  to  the  thuNM).  and  the  age  and  child- 
lcM<«ness  of  the  king,  necessitated  a  fresh  election  of  a  crown- 
pi  ince;  and  the  choice  of  the  states  fell  on  Bernadulte, 
pi  iiK  c  of  Ponte-Corvo,  the  ablest  of  the  marshals  of  Napo- 
leun,  whom  tbia  selection  was  probably  intended  to  propitiate. 
Bemadotta  assumed,  on  his  arrival,  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment; but  though  eonpelled  by  France  to  declare  war 
against  Bngland.  he  too  dearly  perceived  the  true  intaroau 
of  Sweden  to  enter  on  active  hosttUtiaaj  mnd»  on  tbeie- 
verses  of  Napoleon  in  Russia,  peace  and  allianoe  was  eon- 
chiiled  with  England  at  Orebro,  and  with  Ri:5  ia  at  Ahn 
During  the  War  of  Liberation  (1813)  iti  ( li  ifuany,  ilie 
Swedish  troop*  were  led  by  the  crown  uh  j.  to  whose 
counsels  the  plan  of  the  campaign  has  been  u»uaily  attri> 
buted ;  and  their  services  were  rewarded  (1814)  by  the  ac- 
quisition ofNorwav,  whioh  Denmark  was  compelled  to  cede 
by  the  pcaeeof  Kiel.  Sweden  at  l)ie  eame  time  resigning 
to  Prussia  Pomerania  and  her  remaining  German  posses- 
sions. After  some  fruitless  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Norwegians,  this  arrangement  was  carried  into  effect  by  the 
convention  of  Mo*»  (August  N),  the  two  crowns  being  de- 
clared itidissolubly  united,  though  each  kin<.;doni  retained 
its  aeparate constitution.  On  the  death  of  the  king  in  1818, 
the  Cffown-prince  mounted  the  throne  as  Charles  XIV.,  and 
was  erowned  at  Stoekholnt  and  Trendbaimi  and  bis  rule, 
from  that  peiiod  to  the  present,  has  been  marked  by  the 
uiiif>rm  and  increasing  prosperity  of  tho  Scandinavian 
kmydom?.  A  ,uarter  of  a  century  of  peace,  and  the  un- 
ceiisHii;  attcriiK.Mi  i;'.'  il.i'  kiir^'  tn  ihc  i' m  tivation  and 

improvement  uf  l)ie  iniernal  resources  uf  hi,-<  duiniuiuus,  have 
in  a  gnat  measure  remedied  the  accumulation  of  evils  ro- 
atthiiw  flrnm  n  loilg  p«nad  of  niqgovernnenW  domfletio 
hnilih  nad  di—lfwn  wnigB  mn.  NiMritlMtinliiig  thp 


loss  of  Finland,  the  commerce  of  Sweden  is  now  more  than 
double  what  it  was  in  1800,  and  the  opening  of  the  (}otha 
canal  (18.12)  has  greatly  added  to  the  facihtiei  for  internal 
water-communication.  It  has  been  slii  i  iluit  a  party  in  the 
State  will  attempt,  on  the  demise  of  the  king,  to  supplant 
his  son  Oaaw  in  thaauocession,  and  restore  the  son  of  Gus- 
tavus  IV..  now  •  gananl  in  the  AuMrtaa  aertrioe;  bat  it  ia 
1  m  probabia  that  sueh  an  enterpriw  woidd  bo  aneoeeilbl ;  and 
whatever  may  he  the  stability  of  the  present  dynasty,  the 
memory  of  Charles  XIV.  will  be  deservedly  held  in  ccve« 
rence  by  his  subjects  in  both  kingdoms. 

The  Swedish  coiiitlilution,  after  its  repeated  fluctuations 
between  absolute  monarchy  and  aristocratic  predominance, 
may  be  considered  aa  having  settl?  1,  ¥inoe  the  last  modifi- 
cations in  1809,  into  a  tolerabi)  lau  equilibrium.  The 
orown  ia  declared  taoraditanr  in  the  male  line,  and  the  king 
b  required  to  proleM  the  LutheiBn  religion,  whieh  is  the 
established  creed  of  the  realm.  The  sia!> -( >  uik  i!  consists 
of  nine  members,  who  are  the  privile^i^a  advisci^  of  the 
kin^;,  and  who  miut  also  be  Lutherans,  and  Swe^les  by 
birth:  six  of  the  number  are  appointed  by  tlie  king,  but 
three  of  these  must  be  civil  functionaries:  the  chancellor 
and  the  ministers  of  justioe  and  foreign  affisirs  are  #x-q^Mb 
members;  and  the  four  toCMtaliasof  state  may  be  war 
mooed  to  gifo  a«Uioa  on  aaUen  rafatting  to  their  own 
departments.  TIte  fcretgn  relations  (both  as  to  peaee  and 
v.-;i.r,  nnd  commercial  an'l  oihrr  iroaties),  the  -.u-ncrae  ad- 
luuHstralioii  of  ju&licc,  and  the  command  of  itie  mmy  and 
navy,  are  vested  in  the  king;  who  has  also  the  appointment 
of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  the  judges:  but  these 
are  removable  oidy  for  misconduct.  He  has  also  a  negative 
voice  on  the  resolutions  of  the  diet,  sod  the  right  to  intio* 
duce  measures  for  their  ooosideration:  bat  he  eaa  neither 
control  the  freeilom  of  their  deliberations^  nor  (without  their 
sanction)  impose  new  taxes,  contract  loans,  or  alienate  any 
part  of  the  territory.  The  diet,  or  parliament  of  the  king- 
dom, in  which  resides  the  supreme  legislative  power,  consists, 
as  (jf  old,  of  the  four  orders  of  nobles,  clergy,  burghers,  and 
peasants  (landholders  who  are  not  noblti):  the  number 
of  members  varies  considerably.  In  the  house  of  nobles, 
the  bead  of  each  of  the  8300  noUa  familiea  has  a  seat 
by  right,  but  addom  mora  than  480  to  S80  attend.  The 
ecclesiastic  order  (of  which  the  archbishop  of  Upaa^a  is  al- 
ways president)  consists,  besides  the  twelve  bishops,  uf  about 
sixty  deputies  from  the  various  dioco»us.  The  presidenlsof 
the  burgher  and  peasant  houses  are  named  by  the  king, 
and  a  binull  property  qualification  is  required  for  a  deputy  : 
the  proper  number  of  burght  r  representatives  is  97,  of 
whom  Stockholm  returns  10.  Guttonborg  3,  Norrkoping  2* 
and  88  otlier  cities  and  towns  endi  1 :  iJm  psasnnt  depotiea 
should  be  144.  returned  by  different  distrieCs;  but  the  fhll 
ni;:;i'u'r  ntrcly  if  ever  make  their  appearance.  Tlie  o\pcri-.es 
of  die  riiiUi;:.-erji;'.'.:VL'i  of  the  thruo  last  classc*  ajo  iJ.utly 
reimbursed  b}  i:i  ir  r  iiibtitucnts  ,  m  l  '.he  civil  and  military 
employes  of  govt^rument,  far  from  being  iodigible.  usually 
form  a  large  majority  of  the  whole  number.  The  four  orders 
sit  and  deliberate  sometimes  separatelv,  and  at  other  times 
altogetltcr ;  aud  tho  question  is  carried  or  lost  by  a  simple 
m^oriljr,  unless  it  invdves  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
laws  or  eonstitution.  In  this  case  the  motion  cannot  be 
ti  1  ated  in  the  same  meeting  in  wbich  it  is  propounded,  but 
IS  adj'iurned  to  the  next  session,  when  it  is  discussed  by  a 
general  congress  of  the  four  oidern,  and  can  only  be  passed 
by  a  unaniuioua  vote.  The  Diet  mecta  at  Stockholm  every 
fifth  vvar,  aod  thv  ■aaiian  should  dose  at  the  and  of  thiaa 
months,  unleas  pnvented  by  u  prase  eCbuatnaai. 

8WSDBNB0RG.  BMANUKJL  (the  second  ehild  and 
eldest  son  of  Jesper  Swedberg.  bishop  of  Skara  in  Westro- 
gcthia,  and  of  Sarah  Behm,  daughter  ol  Albert  Behro,  assessor 
of  the  board  of  mines),  was  born  al  Stockholm  on  the  29th 
of  January,  1688.  [Swe^beho]  UI  his  clnldliood  and  youth 
there  is  no  record,  excepting  that  dis  mind  was  eaily  occu- 
pied by  rdigious  subjects.  '  From  my  fourth  to  my  tenth 
year,'  saw  Sib  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beyer,  *  my  thoughts  were 
constantly  aqgrossad  by  raaaotingoaGod.«dvatidn,»nd  the 
spiritual  affections  of  man.  F^rom  my  sixth  to  my  twelfth 
year,  it  was  mv  gr.ntett  dulight  to  converse  with  tti- 
conceming  faith,  and  1  l  icn  observed  to  ihttm  tliat  charity 
or  love  is  the  life  of  faitli,  L^inl  ih^t  iti  ^  vivifying dtailty  it 
no  other  than  tlie  love  of  uoe's  neighbour.' 

Bishop  Swedberg  bestowed  great  care  on  the  education 
of  his  eon.  wbieh  he  reeeived  priooipdly  at  the  Uuimsitiy 
flff  VvMta.  H«  WIS  unoQwnmlf  aawtnMMis  in  t^  atmllir 
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«f  tiM  lavnad  Unspiagei,  mathematics,  nnd  natural  philo- 
■opby.  At  th«  afte  of  twenty-two  he  took  hia  dei^ree  of 
duclur  uf  philosophy,  and  pubhsbed  hii  flrit  eMay, — the 
academical  dissortaliun  which  he  liu'l  wnilun  tor  the  degree. 
This  etaay  isenttiied  *  L.  Annnt  Sene<»  et  ifub.  Byri  Mimi, 
foraan  et  aliorum  selects  aenlMntiB,  cum  annotationiblis 
SiMBi  et  OrMft  VanioM  Jm.  SckUipii.  Qua*  ewn  «>»• 
III  Ampl.  Fba.  Pfailot.  notto  illastiatwnibprmidio  Viri 


Mtptissiui  Mag.  Fabiani  TSroer,  Phtlos.  Theoi  ei  Prof.  Reg- 
•tord.  publico  examini  modeate  submittit  Emanuel  Swed- 
berg  in  audit.  6ust»v.  mnj.  d.  I.  Jun,  17t)'J,  Upsaha?.'* 

In  1710  Swedberg  camo  to  l»ndon,  ju&tat  the  lime  the 
plague  wait  ragit)g  in  Sweden,  when  all  Swedish  vessels  were 
coumauded  by  proclamation  to  keep  strict  quarantine.  He 
HTM  persuaded  to  laad  {probably  in  ignorance  of  the  rcgu- 
latioD) ;  and  ha  baa  taaetdad,  in  bia  Itinerarium  of  tbaaa 
tnvals,  that  ba  narrovlf  MMpad  baiog  hanged  ftr  On 
offenr-e.  lie  spent  sume  time  at  Oxford,  and  Uvea  afterwards 
for  ihree  ytari  ubroad,  chieHy  in  Utrecht,  Paris,  and  Oreifs- 
walde,  returning  to  Sweden  in  1714,  thiougli  Straliuiid,  just 
as  Charles  XII.  was  commencing  the  siege  of  that  city.  His 
next  productions  were,  a  small  volume  of  fables  and  alte- 

Eoriaa  in  Latin  prose  CCainaraa  Boraa.  cum  baroum  et 
aroidan  flwtia  ludena,  aive  FabdUaOvidiania  ainilai.  sub 
varib  notBinibaa  aoripCe.  ab  E.  8.,  Sueeot.  Liber  i.  Grvphi!«- 
waldiflp,*  1 7!  5)  ('Act  Liter.  Sueeite.' vol  i.,  p.  6H9»,  and 
a  roller  lion  of  Latin  potins  (' Ludus  Heliconius,  tin  C^ir- 
mina  Miscellniioa,  qum  vnriis  in  lorift  eerinit  Emnti.  Swed- 
biTg.  Skara  l*  In  17i'3  .^NU'dburif  commenced  his  '  Dcedn- 
lu^  H  vperookeua,'  a  periodical  record  of  inventions  and 
•X{%nmcnts  by  Polbem  and  others,  and  of  mathematical 
and  phjraioal  disco veries  af  bia  own.  Tbia  work  waa  pub- 
Uahad  at  Vptal  in  Swaditb.  in  aix  parta  (tha  Hfth  part  wiib 
a  Latin  version);  it  is  said  to  contain  the  lucubrations  of  a 
JCienliBc  society  which  was  instituted  by  Bcrzelius  among 
the  professors  of  the  university.  (  Vw.  Act.  Reg.  Soe, 
Scient.,  Up»al.,  vol.  v.,  1792.)  In  the  course  of  1716  Swed- 
beig  was  invited  by  Polhem.  the  great  Swedish  engineer, 
to  repair  with  him  to  Lund  to  meet  Charles  XIL,  on  which 
occasion  ho  was  admitted  to  rauob  intercourse  with  tba 
Uiuc,  wbo^  witbant  aidiattatioii  on  Swedbarg'a  pait»  and 
wbua  ba  was  yet  at  tba  nnhreiaity,  appointed  nin  aiaessor 
in  the  R  ynl  Mr>t:TM-  College  of  Sv»i-den.  The  diploma 
conferru  g  tlie  apiKJintmcnt,  dated  at  Lund,  the  isih 
of  October,  also  sla)ed  'that  the  king  had  a  partirulnr 
legard  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Swedberg  in  the 
science  of  mechanics,  and  that  the  royal  pleasure  was  that 
ba  should  accompany  and  assist  Polbem  in  eonatructing 
bia  laecbanical  works.'  These  works  were  to  eanaiat  of  tba 
ibnaatfon  of  tlia  basin  of  Carlacrona.  and  of  locks  between 
Lake  Woner  and  Gottenborg,  among  the  rapids  and  cata- 
racts at  Trolhiitta.  {Hitt.  de  Ch.  XII.  de  Nordbtrg.  torn, 
iv.,  app.  n.  ccxxi.)  The  king  also  had  the  dwiign  of  unitinti 
Ins  engineers  b;,  i  ^-r  tics,  for  he  rcconutietided  Polhem  to 
^ive  hu  daughter  in  inarhage  to  Swedberg :  the  match  was 
■  ff«i«ntad  bj  tba  lady,  wbo  Ind  n  mon  ibvaumd 


Tba  'Dadalna  Hypafboraua  *  was  eomplatad  tn  1718.  in 

which  year  *  Swedbcnir  exer^uted  a  work  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance during  the  memorable  »iege  of  Frcderickshall,  by 
transporting  over  mountain*  and  valley,  on  fulling  ma- 
chines of  Ins  own  uivcntioii,  two  <ialle\s,  five  lar^e  bonts, 
and  a  tloop,  from  Stromsladt  to  Merljol,  a  di>taiice  of  four- 
teen miles.  Under  cover  of  these  ve»»el!«  the  kiuL;  brou'.'ht 
bia  haavy  artillery,  which  it  would  Iwva  been  impm^iblo  to 
baia  aanvqrad  bijr  land,  under  tba  Vtnr  walls  of  Frederick- 
shall.*  (Sandal's  Bukg.)  flwodbarg'a  next  Ktarary  works 
were,  1.  'The  Art  of  the  Rules'  (an  Introduction  to  Alge- 
bra, of  which  a  lull  analysis  may  be  seen  in  the  '  Acta  Liic- 
raria  Scieciro,' vol.  i.,  p  r2C>  (o  134);  only  a  part  of  this  work 
WHS  published:  the  manuscript  portion,  according  to  Lager- 
bnng.  contains  the  first  account  given  in  Sweden  of  the 
Differential  and  integral  Caieuloa ;  2.  'Attempfn  to  find 
tha  Longiioda  of  plaaaa  by  means  of  tba  Moua.'  {A.  L.  8.. 
fel.  L.  pp.  S7  and  3  Ift.)  Tbaaa  traatiiaa  wwa  both  in  Swcdiab. 
and  wars  both  puUisbod  at  Upsal  in  ITIB. 

In  1719  he  was  ennobled  by.  Queen  Ulrica  Eloonora 
under  the  name  of  Swcdenhnrg  From  this  time  he  took 
Ills  scat  with  lheno)i  I  -  i  l  it  i'  Htiiu-si run  order  in  the  tri- 
ennial assemblies  of  the  siaieii.  Uis  new  rank  conferred 
no  liila  b^ond  tba  obaufa  of  nan*,  and  be  ««•  loi  na  is 


commonly  supposad,  aitbar  tooQBt  or  a  baron ;  ba  la  alwayi 

spoken  f  111  his  own  cour- ry,  as  'the  u'-sessor  Swedenborg.' 
In  this  year  iie  published  tiii<:!U  wutKS  in  Swedifth :  1.  'A 
Proposal  for  a  Decimal  Arrangement  of  Coinage  and  Mea- 
sures, to  fiuilitale  Calculation  and  suppress  Fractiiins' 
(Stoekholm) ;  3.  'A  Treatise  on  the  Motion  and  i*oittion 
of  tba  Bactb  and  PlaneU'  (Skara);  3.  •PnM><s  derivad 
ftx«  nppaanaeaa  tn  Swaden,  of  tbo  depth  of  tbo  Bea,  and 
the  greater  Poroe  of  tlia  Tidaa  in  tha  aarlieat  ages '  (Sioek- 
holni).  Occasional  papers  bjr  bira  appeared  in  the  '  Acta 
Lit.  Suec'  for  1720-21.  Two  of  these  have  been  translated 
into  Englbh.  (See  Ada  Oermsmea,  pp.  66  to  68,  and  pp. 
12S  to  124.  vol.  I..  Ivondon,  174J.) 

In  the  spring  of  17!j|l  be  again  went  abroad  through  Den- 
mark to  Holland,  and  published  the  six  following  small 
worka  at  Aaaaterdam:  1.  *A  Spaoinian  of  Piinriples  of 
Natoral  Pbiloaopfay,  consisting  of  New  Attanpta  to  Kxplain 
the  Phenomena  of  ChertiT^Trv  nr.  l  P1iv-;r^  V.v  Oci  rn,-tr\  ' 
(Prodroinus  Pi-incipiorum  Rtij'uiu  NuUiiaUum,  .»ivl-  iiuvurum 
lenlaminum  Clieiniam  ct  I'hysicam  exponmcntalem  Geo- 
metnce  cxplirandi) ;  2.  '  New  Observations  and  Discoveries 
respecting  Iron  and  Fire,  with  a  new  mode  of  eonstrurtmg 
Stoves'  (Nova  Observata  ct  Invents  circa  ferrum  at 
ignem;  una  cum  nova  camini  inventione);  3.  *A  naw 
method  of  finding  the  Longitude  of  Plaoaa,  on  Land  or  at 
Sea.  by  Lunar  Observations '  (MetbodttS  nova  inveniendi 
bjncitudines  Locoruro,  Terra  Mariaue,  Ope  LuAa?) ;  4.  'A 
miwie  of  constructing  Docks'  (Moaus  oonstruendi  Recep- 
lacula  Navalia) ;  5.  '  A  new  way  of  making  Dykes'  (Nova 
lx)n»iructio  Ag^eris.Aquatiei) :  6.  *  A  meebani«-al  method 
for  Testing  the  Powers  of  Vessels'  (Modus  Mecbaniea 
axplotandi  Virtutas  Nsvicriorum).  From  Amsterdam  b« 
went  to  Aix-lapGbapelle,  I.icge.  and  (x>logne,  and  viaitad  tba 
mine*  and  smeltini^- worka  near  those  plsees.  He  arrived 
at  Leipzis  in  1 72  J,  and  there  publishad,  in  three  pari*. 
'  MiicelUniMU.s  ()b<ierviii.  ll^  ii  Natural  Objects,  particu- 
larly Minerals,  Fire,  and  Mountain-strata '  (Misctilian^ 
Observata  circa  ResNaturalc^,  pr^esertim  mineraho.  ignem 
et  montium  strata).  At  Hamburg,  dunog  the  sam9 
year,  he  published  a  fourth  part,  'Un  Minerals,  Iron,  and 
tha  Stalactites  in  Banownn'a  Oamn'  (Pkoeipan  dian 
mineralia,  ferrum.  at  atalaetina  fn  Ca««mia  Banniannianisl. 
(.Ad.  Krudiior.  tif^m*.,  1723,  p.  t»C-7.)  This  work,  like 
those  which  precede  it,  show*  a  rare  power  both  of  accumu- 
lating facta  and  applying  princiides.  ^Vi  1>  irr,  frum  it  that 
Swedenborg,  among  his  other  employ mervii.,  was  oflicially 
appointed  to  visit,  and  to  propose  for  selection  the  parta  of 
tha  Swadisb  coast  wbicb  wara  bast  fitted  fitr  tba  p  reps  ra- 
tion of  aaH;  on  wbidi  sobjact  tba  'Miseailanaona  Obsarva. 
tions '  contalM  «n  aduirabla  bastnasa-liko  manoir.  Tbo 
fourth  part  givaa  tba  substaneo  of  several  eonvenationa 
between  Charles  XII.  and  Swedenborg,  in  which  the  king 
prop.iscd  a  new  '  sexagenarian  calculus.'  Swedenboig  made 
the  lii»t-raentio:i(  (1  i  ur  principally  to  gain  a  piactical 
knowledge  of  mining.  At  Blankeuburg  he  experienced 
great  kindness  from  Lodia  Rndolob,  duk*  of  Brunswick, 
who  defrayed  the  wboloavpanaaaf  bia  jonmaf.  and  at  bia 
departmn  preientad  bin  vitb  a  fpMm  madallion  and  a 
weighty  silver  goblet.  Afler  being  abroad  a  year  and  three 
months,  he  returned  home,  and  in  the  course  of  1723  he 
published  anonymously,  at  Stockholm,  a  workentitlfd  '  Orn 
Swenska  Myniets  FornHrinjr  oeh  FHrhojning*  (' Un  the 
Depreciation  and  Rise  of  ibe  Swedish  Currency')  Bibl. 
Uf'xnl,  Up<al,  1814);  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  en- 
tered, fur  the  first  time,  on  the  actual  duties  oflna  aaaeaiof^ 
ship,  tbo  functions  of  wbicb  be  bad  bean  unwilling  to  anataisa 
befurehabadparfbetadhiabnowtadfoofinalallnrfy.  For  tba 
next  ten  years  ho  divided  hi*  time  between  tho  business  of 
the  Royal  Boardof  Mines  and  hi»  studies.  In  17-24  he  was 
invited  by  the  consistory  of  the  um  w  iv  i  t  Up^ala  to 
accept  the  pmfcssorship  of  pure  mathematics,  varaiit  by  the 
death  of  Nils  Celsius,  because  '  his  aeceptanoe  of  the  ebair 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  studrnta.  and  the  orna- 
ment of  the  university but  hu  dechncd  the  honour.  In 
I JS9  be  waa  admitted  a  mambor  of  tba  Royml  Aeadoaay  of 
Beionaas  at  Upsala.  Tn  1799  ba  again  travailed  Into  Oer* 
many.  It  seems  from  his  posthumous  'Itinerarium  '(edited 
bvTafel,  Tiihingcn.  Iw40)  that  he  visited  Hi  rlin,  I>re^dell, 
Pi  u;;ur-  rii)d  Carlsbad,  and.  arriving  at  I.,eip2i:;  a(  tlic  end 
of  the  year,  put  to  pre«s  a  great  work  lie  had  just  eook* 
pleted.  During  the  printing  of  this  work  be  apant  twalvo 
iMntba  in  viaitinf  tba  Anstrian  and  Hungarian  i 
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EUisbtd  in  ]  734,  in  3  voU.  foiio,  at  Dresden  and  Leipxig ; 
I  patron,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  at  whoM  court  he  was 
»  vkitor,  d*fi»]F«d  the  aoat  of  Um  puUicaiioii.  Tfaii  lu|« 
urork  eoMiits  of  three  distinct  tnatwes.  Tb»  lat  Tolutn*  ia 
'PiniW^bs  of  N  it  ir  !  Phi1a»ophy,  consisting  of  new  at- 
tempts toexpln  I  vi  e  |:litiiomena  of  tho  elemental  world  in 
a  philosophictil  mii.ncr'  (Principia  Reriim  Natunilium, 
sive  Nororum  Tenlaminum  Phenomena  Mundi  Elemen- 
taris  Philowphioe  explioftndi).   It  is  de-licated  to  the  Duke 
•f  BrunawUk.  and  hat  Ml  engraved  likenesKuf  the  author, 
biMof  V«I7  mfcrxor  WWOation.   The  '  Principia'  is  an  at- 
itittpt  to  oonitnM  a  aoMBoknr  4  prim.  Tba  aaoond  and 
third  Tolnmes      toRellier  «ail«d  tba  *  Rairnum  MfnanJat* 
the  secoirl  >  n  in  :i.  '1  :  ■  ibiid  on  coppur  and  brass.  They 
treat  uf  the  meihiMU  «.'iuj>loyed  iix  all  parts  of  Europe,  and 
in  Atnt-rica,  in  preparing;  uiid  workin;^  the^te  mctaU.  Part 
of  the  second  volume  has  been  translated  into  French,  and 
imaitail  in  the  '  Description  des  Arts  et  Metiers.'  Each 
fttluDM  is  subdivided  into  three  parts,  and  illustrated  by 
naneroBs  copper  enfravings.  (For  an  opinion  on  the  prac- 
tical merits  of  this  work,  see  Moriiiaer'a  Translation  of 
Cramer »  Element*     the  Art  qf  Alloying  Meiali,  p,  13, 
2nd  edition,  London,  17G4.)    In  ibe  samu  year,  oiid  auhn 
tame  place*,  Swedenbort;  published  "  An  Intjoducti  m  to 
the  Philo!>ophy  of  tlie  Inlimi  •,  and  tlie  Final  Cause  of  Lii:i- 
tiun;  treating  also  of  the  Mechanism  of  the  Oiieralioa  be- 
tween the  Soul  and  the  Body*  (*Pro4lromus  Piiiloaophite 
Ratkmnantis  de  laAnitiw  at  Cauaa  Finali  Creationia;  deque 
Medianismo  Operatienia  Ani»»  at  Catfotiity.  Thia  «ork 
connects  his  cosmology  with  his  physiology. 

Swedenborg's  reputation  was  now  established  throughaut 
Eiu'ope,  ji.i  1  C'lirist.  Wolff  and  other  f  rciu-ii  liifrali  uoiri-rly 
sought  his  corruspondeiK'e.  On  tins  1  rili  December,  1734, 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  .Si.  Potersburj;  appointed  him  a 
eorretpendiug  tucmb«r.  In  1736  he  again  travelled,  and 
in  17W  Tiaited  Italy,  and  spent  a  year  at  Venice  and 
SUmiab  Tba  Jaunal  of  hia  to«r.  from  1736  to  1739,  is  in 
MS.  in  die  AadUmy  at  Stoekboln.  At  tbia  tiow  be  no 
doubt  applied  liiniself  particuUrly  to  anatomy  and  physio- 
lORy,  offt  masterly  acquaintance  with  whicli  be  >; a ve  evidence 
in  hii  "Economy  of  tlio  Animal  Kingdom"  ('  GSi.-unuiii la  Rwffni 
Aiiimalis  ),  a  lar^e  work  in  two  parts,  4tu.,  which  he  pub- 
lished at  Atastordam  in  1740-41.  The  first  part  treats  of 
Ihe  blood,  the  arteries,  the  veins,  and  the  heart,  concluding 
vitb  on  inlroduction  to  rational  psychology.  Tlie  second 
part  traala  af  the  eoineidanee  batwaan  tba  motiona  of  tbo 
brain  and  the  lungs,  of  thaeorlkal  aobstaniw  of  tba  brain, 
and  of  the  human  soul.  In  1741  he  became  a  fellow,  by 
invitation,  of  tlie  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Slockbulm, 
tip:  Mr;iii  .irM  -  f '.vhich  he  enriched  with  a  paper  on  inlayiiij?. 
{Kongl.  Hwentka  IV-tfn^.  Aead,  Handlingar,  vol.  xxiv..  p. 
107-113.)    He  si  ill     iitinued  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of 

fi7ak)loe7,  and  in  1744  published  the  'Animal  King- 
n*  CBatnnn  Animala')  parts  i.  and  ii,.  410., at  the  Hague, 
and  in  1 745,  part  iii..  in  London.  The  first  part  of  this  work 
ia  an  analysis  of  tlie  abdominal  viscera ;  the  second,  of  the 
thormcic  viscera;  tlio  last  part  treats  of  the  skiii,  of  tho 
senses  of  tu.Hu  and  touch,  and  of  organised  forms  in  general. 
The  plan  of  both  the  foregoini?  works  i»  peculiar  to  Sweden- 
borg.  Although  he  eulttvaied  anatomy  practically,  he  con- 
aidared  that  the  standard  authoritiea  of  bis  time  were  more 
10  be  caUad  on  Iban  Ua  o«n  diiaaotiona  {(Econ.  R.  Au.), 
on  vbidi  aeeonnl  ha  pramiaad  tba  deaariptive  aiatatDDonta  of 
Heister.  Winslow,  Malpighi,  Morgagni,  Boerhaave,  Leeu- 
wonhoek,  Swammerdam,  &e.,  as  hia  basis  fur  induction. 
On  the  f  ic  :^  su|  i  jf  d  by  these  authorities  he  built  his  own 
superatruciure,  wtuch,  if  not  itrictly  a  physiological  one,  in 
the  modern  meaning  of  the  word,  i»  at  least  an  elevated  and 
otiginal  system  of  antmal  geometry  and  meobanics.  Tliese 
pant  wona  were  regarded  by  him  as  only  the  commence- 
BMiBt  of  a  work  in  which  he  designed  to  embraoe  the  entire 
^«lo  of  physiology  and  psychology.  (Regtt.  Anim.,  n.  14.) 

At  the  bet; inning  of  1  745  Swedenborg  publishnd  in 
two  parts,  4to.,  'The  Worship  and  Love  of  God'  ('  Ue  Uuku 
et  Amore  Dei*) :  tho  fir»t  part,  um  hk  u  ^;inof  the  earth. 
on  paradise,  and  the  btrih,  iafaacy,  and  love  of  the  tirst  man ; 
the  seeond  part,  on  the  marriase  of  tho  first  roan,  and  on 
tbe  soul,  the  intellaetual  min^  the  state  of  inlMrily.  and 
Aa  image  of  God.  Tbia  baob  ia  «  aublimation  of  Sweden- 
oorg'e  aeiantiiio  igralBiB,  «ilh  a  eonataitiva  alatament  of  bis 
payebieal  doMrinaa,  in  arhieb  both  are  blended,  and  clothed 

with  ttif  iiariTitiv.'  fn'in  :  it  n  tin'  link  bot-.v;:-:!  Im  physio- 
ogy  and  a  class  ul  doctiinss  which  was  yet  lo  come. 


A  numoer  of  uupublished  scicntifio  MSS  ,  written  by 
him  previously  to  this  period,  and  which  are  preserved  in 
tba  Royal  Aoadcmy  of  Seiancaa  at  Stoekbolmjnanilaat  bia 
indnitty,  and  the  largenan  of  bu  deanna.  The  most  im* 

portent  of  these  papers  apjK'ar  to  be — *  De  Magnete.'  p.  273^ 
4to.;  *De  Sale  C'orumuni,'  p.  3:3;  '  Principia  Rerum  Na- 
turalium,  ex  jiriori  ot  posteriun  ediicla,'  p.  5<j'»;  '  De  Seri- 
salionc'  pap.  xni. ;  '  Do  Autioae,'  cap.  xxxv. ;  *  De  Cerebro, 
AleduUa  ObU>ng:it3,  et  Spinali,  do  Nervis,  analytice,  phvhice, 
pbtlosophice ;'  '  De  Aure  Humana;'  'Traclatus  Pariium 
Generationis  utrius^ue  Sexus.  et  de  Processu  Generation  is.* 
iitittUutml  Jttptmtagif,  Jantiaif,  1836 ;  Aqt,  Lvmiim 
Printing  Soeiatif,  1841.) 

Wo  stiall  now  endeavour  to  Iv-k^^  a  Iv.ir  f  ri'iie'"  of  Swe- 
denborg's  scienlific  progiess,  with  particular  reference 
to  raetliod,  principles,  and  doctrines.  His  proper  career 
may  be  dated  from  the  publication  of  the  '  Prodromus  Priu- 
cipiorura.'  In  this  work  he  attempted  to  account  for 
chemical  combination  by  a  theory  of  the  forma  and  forcaa 
of  the  pavtidM  of  bodiaa.  and  to  resolve  abamialiy  into 
natural  geometiy,  that  it  might  bava  tbe  beoeftt  of  fliat 
principles,  and  the  rank  of  a  fiied  science.  Of  tbeae  Ibrma 
he  gave  many  delineations.  (Plates  to  Prodr.  Priadp.) 
He  broached  ilic  ingenious  doctrine  that  the  particles  of 
primary  golid>  aio  moulded  m  thu  inteistices  uf  (luid.i,  and 
take  the  shape  of  thuso  interstices;  and  that  parUcles  so 
niedallad,  by  undergoing  fractuio  at  their  weakest  poinl% 
give  riia  to  now  ahape^  which  b|oome  the  initial  fartielaa 
of  new  subataneaa.  He  anticipated  Dr.  WottHton'a  aiiggaa* 
tion  of  the  Kpheroidal  composition  of  crystals,  as  well  as  tbe 
atomic  theory  of  Dalton,  and  even  some  of  its  details,  as 
«lien,  geometrically  prcdiclinK  the  composite  nature  of 
water,  hi;  assigned  to  it  the  equivalent  of  9.  i i^odrmnug 
Princi/  inrum  ) 

Thu  rules  which  he  proposed  far  investigating  the  consti- 
tution of  tba  magnotic,  luminous,  and  atmospheric  elomenta 
eoma  next  nndw  onr  notiee.  *  1.  Xbat  we  take  £ir  granted 
tbat  nature  aela  by  tbe  ainplcst  maena,  and  tbat  Uie  par- 
ticles of  elemeni**  are  of  the  siniph-at  and  least  artinoial 
forms.  2.  Tiiat  ilie  beginning  uf  nature  is  tlie  same  as  the 
beginnint;  uf  Geometry:  thai  natural  particles  aruc  from 
roHtheinalical  poitiis,  precisely  as  lines,  forms,  and  the 
whole  of  geometry  ;  and  this,  because  everything  in  nature 
is  geometric ;  and  vice  vertd.  3.  That  ail  tba  above  elementa 
are  capable  of  simultanaoua  motion,  in  one  and  the  saoM 
piaaa;  and  tbat  aaeh  nunraa  natniaUy  witbeut  bindranaa 
from  tbe  othaia.  4.  That  aseartainad  flieta  bo  tlia  aubatm> 
turn  of  theory,  and  that  no  step  be  Ukau  vithoilt  Ibair 
guiilanecr.*    {MifceU.  Obs.,  part  lu.) 

Fivjin  these  lules  we  pa»i  to  tli.  ir  application,  in  the  out- 
set to  which  Swedenborg  boldly  averred  that  tbe  recofds  of 
science,  accumulating  as  they  had  been  for  thouaanda  of 
years,  were  tuUioient  fiir  an  examination  of  thinga  on  Prinr 
ciples,  and  d  jtriori;  tbat  a  knowledge  of  natural  phUMO* 
phy  does  not  presuppose  tlie  knowledge  of  innumimble 
phenomena,  but  only  of  principal  fteta  which  proceed 
directly,  and  not  of  tbotse  which  reituU  obliquely  and 
remotely,  from  the  wurld's  mechanism  and  powern;  and 
that  the  latter  species  uf  facts  runt^ise  and  di.'.iurb,  rather 
than  inform  the  mind.  Also,  that  the  restless  desire,  from 
a^e  to  agab  for  mora  fitota,  ia  ebaractcriatia  of  tboae  who  am 
unable  to  naioa  fimtn  priDciplea  and  causes,  and  tbat  no 
abundance  would  orar  be  sufficient  fiir  auch  persona.  (/Vln> 
ci^ia,  <U  Mediis  ad  Ver,  Phitot..  p.  3, 4.)  The  following  is  a 
statement  uf  the  doctrine  of  the  elemental  world  propoi^ed  in 
tho  *  I'nni  ipia ■  1.  In  tho  simple  fsub&tancc)  there  is  an 
inlernal  stale  and  corresponding  tllurt  tending  to  a  spiral 
motion.  2.  In  the  (list  liiiiie  which  arises  fruin  it  there  is 
a  spiral  motion  uf  the  parts;  so  also  in  ail  the  otbcr  finitcs, 
3.  Froiu  this  single  cause  tbate  arises  in  every  finite  a  pro> 
gressive  motion  of  the  wrta,  a  motion  of  the  whole  on  iu 
axis,  and  if  there  be  no  obstacle,  a  local  motion  also.  4.  If 
a  local  motion  ensues,  nn  active  arises ;  eucli  active  similar  to 
tlie  olliers.  5.  From  fliiites  and  actives  arise  elementaric*. 
each  so  similar  lo  the  others,  as  to  diU'er  from  theui  only  in 
degree  and  ditueusioa.  Thus  we  presume  the  existence  of 
only  three  kinds  of  entities — finitcs,  actives,  and  their  com- 
pounds, elementariea,  of  which  the  finiles  ooctt|ij  tba 
surface,  tbe  aotitraa  tbe  ioteriorB.  With  regard  to  tbe 
finites.  one  is  generated  fl-om  the  otber,  and  tbqr  ate  ^ 
exactly  similar,  excepting  in  degree  and  dimension  t  tbua, 
the  fifth  finite  is  similar  tu  the  fourth,  the  fourth  to  tho 
third,  tbe  third  to  tlie  second,  the  second  to  the  first,  and 
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the  first  to  the  nimple ;  so  lhat  when  we  ktiow  Iho  nature  of 
oti  ■  fiKiifl,  we  know  ibat  of  u)l.  Precisely  the  same  may  be 
•aid  of  ihc  actives  and  of  the  elemcntari«t».  In  the  ofiurt  of 
the  Kimple  towards  ipjnd  BHrttol  iiea  the  MUgle  cause  and  tl>e 
flnt  Ibreeof  all  lobaaqaaBtoifaMaMM.'  {Prmdniot  f.  450- 1 .  j 
8«wi«Dlioi!)f  flnt  itatM  tfiM*  dnetrtaM  •jntnetiMlly.  and 
then  educes  the  same  flrom,  and  conflrrnn  them  by,  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  We  may  here,  with  propriety,  intro* 
duce  a  remark  from  Si.i  l  ;] '  He  thus  formed  to  himself 
,  a  8y<;tem  founded  iiix>n  a  certain  species  of  mechanism,  and 
supported  by  reasoning;  a  system,  the  arrangement  of 
which  IS  so  solid,  aod  th«  eomiiosition  so  serioua,  that  it 
claims  and  BMrita  all  tlM altMltiftn  of  the  learned;  M  for 
otbeia,  thtf  may  do  better  not  to  meddle  with  iu' 

In  ippnaebing  the  human  bo<ly  he  again  iniistad  on  tha 
necessity  for  principlftii  and  generalization,  w  ishout  which, 
he  said,  '  fact.t  ihemnelveit  would  grow  obsolete  and  perish  ;' 
Bildii^g  tliat.  '  unless  he  were  much  mistaken,  the  destinies 
of  the  world  were  leading  to  tbiii  issue.'  A  knowledge  of 
the  soul  becama  tba  proimaad  object  of  his  inquiry,  and  lie 

*  anterad  tba  dieui  with  a  raaolva  to  axanine  thoroughly 
the  nortd,  or  nferaeoaitittirhieh  the  imtl  inhabits,  in  the  as- 
surance that  she  should  be  sought  for  nowhere  but  in  her 
own  kingdom.'   In  this  search  he  repudiated  synthesis,  and 

*  resolved  to  approach  the  soul  by  the  analytic  way,'  addin'^, 
'that  he  believed  himNclf  to  be  the  first  invratigalur  who 
had  ever  coniraeiiced  with  this  intention;'  a  surmise  in 
which  he  is  probably  correct.    We  shall  here  content  our- 
selves with  a  brief  illustration  of  one  of  those  doctrines 
which.  •  with  tba  moM  intansa  atudjr,'  ha  atoboratad  for  hia 
guidanea,  wa  mean  tba '  dmrtrtno  of  tariea  and  daftraai.* 
sach  organ,  he  observed,  commences  from  certain  unities  or 
least  parts  which  are  peculiar  lo  it.  and  derives  ilsfoim 
from  their  gradual  composition,  and  its  general  function 
from  the  sum  of  their  particular  function?.   The  mass  is 
therefore  the  representative  of  its  minute  components,  and 
its  structure  and  functions  indicata  theirs.  The  vesicles  or 
amalleat  parts  peculiar  to  the  liingaaiaioiiiaiijrlaaatton^; 
tha  biliaqr  radicles  of  the  liver,  so  many  leait  Utais;  tha 
aellalas  of  the  spleen,  so  many  least  spleens ;  tha  lubuli  af 
the  kidneys,  so  many  least  kidneys  ;  and  the  same  function  is 
predicablc  of  thuse  lcu.>ts,  as  of  their  entire  respective  organs, 
but  with  any  modification  wh  i  1.  l  vperience  may  declare  to 
be  proper  to  the  minuter  structures.   This  new  method  of 
analysis,  in  which  the  greatest  things  were  presumed  to  in- 
dicate the  teaatt  with  Just  such  reservation  as  our  axperience 
of  iba  kait  neaaMitatai,  vaadaiigned  to  throw  light  on  the 
intioiata  struetnta  and  oeeuH  oiBuiaa  of  iinglo  organs— the 
nmaway  identiflad  tha  highar  with  tha  lower  groups  of 
organs — the  cranial  with  the  thoracic,  and  both  with  the  ab- 
dominal viscera.    Whatever  is  manifested  in  the  body  is 
transferrible  to  the  br.iin,  as  the  hource  of  all  funct  >i  s  siid 
Structures.   If  the  abdominal  organs  supply  the  bUxxI  with 
a  terrestrial  nourishment,  the  tnorscic  supply  it  with  an 
aerial,  and  the  brain  with  an  atharaal  food.   If  the  first- 
mentioned  organs,  by  tha  llriilavy  and  iotastinal  passsges, 
eliminate  excrements  and  impurities,  so  the  lui^  by  the 
trachea,  and  the  brain  through  the  sinuses,  rejeet  a  subtler 
(lelilemcnt.    If  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  are  channels  of 
a  corporeal  circulation,  the  brain  and  nerves,  or  spirit-vessels, 
are  channels  of  a  transcendent  or  spirituous  circijl  u  (ui.  If 
the  ooutrac till ty  of  the  arteries  and  of  muscular  structures 
depends  on  tlte  naimti  system,  it  is  bocaua^  that  syttan  is 
itaalf  aminantly  eontiaietilak  and  impala  forward*  its  ean* 
fanla  in  tha  mmt  parftet  manner.  If  tha  longa  hava  a 
respiratory  rising  and  falling,  and  the  heart  a  contraction 
and  expansion,  so  the  brain  has  an  animatory  movement, 
which  cmbr  u  r>  it  i h  ilie  motions  of  the  lower  series.  Thus 
every  funrti  11  is  fini  to  be  traced  to  iu  essanlial  form  in 
the  bosom  of  ii<,  i^vn  organ,  and  thence,  tkrough  an  aseend- 
in|^  acale.  to  the  brain,  'which  it  aminanlly muscle,  and 
aannantly  gland;  in  a  word,  which il ambiantly  the  micro- 
oosn,  when  tha  body  ia  rcgaidad  ai  a  nMnaoatD.'  ((Scon. 
R.jI.;  Regn.Anim.) 

On  thcwfi  !i  Ai-  may  admit  these  works  tobca  grand  con- 
liolulation  ot  iniuiiin  knowledge; — an  attempt  to  combine  and 
re  organize  the  opinions  of  ail  the  scIukjIs  of  medicine  since 
ihe  days  of  H  ippoi  rates.  The  doctrines  of  the  tluidtsts,  of  (he 
mechanical  and  chemical  physi'-ians,  and  of  the  vitalintsand 
Bolidiaia,  as  wall  as  the  matbods  of  tba  d<q{niatisu  and  em- 
pirtei,  and  avan  tha  niscdlanaona  noveltiaa  of  the  present 
m»f,  have  aaeh  a  proportion  and  a  plaea  in  the  catholie 
afttanofSwcdenboni.  Hia wodtafaowaver area ^nd latter 


to  the  nodical  profession,  or  known  only  to  its  erl^<ilte  mem- 
bers through  the  ignorant  misstatements  of  Hallcr.  (Hal« 
ler's  Btblioth&ca  Anaiomica,  torn,  ii^  pp.  32B,  329.  Tiguri, 
1777.) 

Swadanbois  waa  in  his  fifty-eighth  jraar  whan  ha  iwU 
lialMd  tba  iMl  of  Aa  foregoing  votnnea.  and  fbn  Ait 

i>ariod  be  assumed  a  new  cliaracter,  of  which  he  gave  the 
ollowing  account: — '  I  have  btMsn  called  to  a  holy  nincc  by 
til  T.  Ill,  who  most  gnc  I  re , ,11 1  Tested  himself  in  person 
to  me,  his  servant,  in  the  year  1 7 4 5,  and  opened  my  sight 
into  the  spiritual  world,  endowing  me  with  the  gift  of  con- 
versing with  spirits  and  angels.  However  repulsive  such 
statements  are  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  Ihev  are  not 
4  priori  objectionable  to  those  who  admit  tha  inapmtian  of 
the  seen  and  prophets  of  the  Bible:  after  sach  an  admi«slon 
of  the  supernatural,  each  particular  eo'^e  of  the  kind  he- 
comes  a  simple  question  of  evidence.  The  event  above  al- 
luded to  happened  to  Swedenborg  in  the  middle  of  April, 
i  74i,  at  an  inn  in  London.  The  manner  of  its  oerurrence 
is  recorded  by  M.  Robsahm,  director  of  the  bank  of  Stock- 
holm, who  was  a  trusted  friend  of  Swedenborg.  and  had  the 
narration  from  him  personally.  (Sea  Rabiahm'a  Mmoiren^ 
in  Tafel's  Su)«denborf^»  Leben,  pp.  8  to  10,  Tfibineen.  1842.) 
From  this  period,  Swedenborg  entirely  forsook  the  pursuit 
of  science,  nor  does  he  once  allude,  in  his  works  on  theology, 
to  Ins  former sc'.eniific  labours.  He  still  however  took  part 
in  the  proceed mi;s  of  the  Diet,  and  in  that  of  ir61  he  is 
stated  bv  Count  Hopken  lo  have  presented  the  best  memo- 
rial on  the  subject  of  finance. 

Ha  returned  from  London  to  Sweden  in  Aocaat,  I74i, 
and  Immediately  devoted  himaelf  to  the  atody  of  Hehrewend 
the  ddigent  perusal  of  the  Rcriptures.  He  continued  (o 
dischari^e  the  duties  of  assessor  of  the  Board  of  Mines  iill 
174",  when  he  asked  and  obtained  his  majesty's  permiSM  i 
to  retire  from  it ;  adding  also  two  other  requaits,  which  were 
granted — that  he  might  enjoy  as  a  pension  the  salary  of  the 
office;  and  that  be  might  be  allowed  to  decline  the  higher 
rank  which  was  offend  him  on  his  retirement.  The  ma- 
tehnla  for  tba  aubteqnani  part  of  Swedenborg's  biography 
areaxeaadlngly  scanty.  He  waanow either  actively  engaged 
in  writing  his  theological  works,  or  was  travelling  in  foreign 
countries  to  publish  Uiein  When  he  was  at  home  he  had 
a  house  in  lii'-'  iituimr-  uf  St.jcl.jijl  m.  w:;ti  li  Ir.r^i-   l;  ;!  r. 

in  which  he  took  great  delight.    He  frequently  resided  iii 
Amsterdam  and  in  I./>ndon.   The  highest  personage*  in 
Sweden  testified  to  the  consistency  with  which  be  maintaioad 
the  assertion  of  his  spiritual  intercourse.   Ou  one  OT  two 
oecaaiona.  they  aay,  he  gave  proof  of  hit  profomiooa.  Bhron 
Grimm,  after  deaeriblng  him  at  *a man  notoolydiMhigniabad 
by  his  honesty,  but  by  his  knowledge  nrfi  inlelli^neo,*  aaya 
of  one  of  these  oceurrences,  'This  fact  is  confirmed  by  au- 
thorities so  respectable,  that  it  is  impossible  \o  Ii  ny  it ;  but 
the  question  is,  how  to  believe  it.'   {Alim,  Hist.  Lit.  et 
Anecdot.,  &e.,  jpar  le  Baron  &  Grimm,  torn,  iii.,  p.  56,  ed. 
Lond.,  ]  8 1 3.)   The  baron  spoke  of  it  pcaeisely  as  Iw  might 
have  spoken  of  one  of  the  miraelaa  of  the  New  Testament. 
Immanuel  Kant  sifted  anotherof  thMoetorieato  the  botioni. 
and  declared  that  '  Professor  Sehlegel  had  informed  hiro 
that  it  could  by  no  means  be  doubted;'      1  r.  lded,  'they 
set  the  assertion  respecting  Swedenborg's  eximordinary  gift 
beyond  all  j  I's  nil  iy  of  ilnubt.'    {DarMtfUung  d*»  Lebent 
und  Charaklert  ImtnanuM  KtrnU,  Konigsberg,  1 804.)  8we> 
denborg  however  laid  no  stress  on  such  proofit,  *  becaoafl^* 
laid  he, '  thay  oompel  only  au  external  baliaf,  but  do  not 
convince  tha  mtomal.*  Daring  hia  tetior  yoara,  Biahop  Fi> 
letiius  and  Dr.Ekebon  intt*^ted  a  prosecution  against  him 
in  the  consistory  of  Gottrnburg,  whence  it  was  transferred 
to  the  diet.    Dr.  Ekebon  denounced  his  doctrines  as  *  full 
of  the  most    intolerable  fuT>domental   errors,  seducin?, 
heretical,  and  captious;"  anii  slated  furthermore,  that  he 
'  did  not  know  Assessor  Swedenborg's  religious  system,  and 
would  taha  no  |iains  tu  come  at  the  knowledge  of  it.'  Swe- 
danbng  came  out  of  these  triala  with  aafMy*  unaoeoaad  fay 
the  diet,  and  protaeted  hytbe  hing.  Tomnda  Cbrialinas. 
1771,  while  in  London,  he  had  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  from 
which  ho  never  perfectly  recovered.    A  report  has  been  cir- 
culated that  he  recanted  hm  claims  during  his  last  )Hne»s, 
but  this  is  a  mistake.    M.  Frrelius,  minister  of  the  Swednh 
Lutheran  church  in  London,  irho  visited  him  on  his  death- 
bed, and  administered  Ihe  sacrament  to  him,  wrote  aa  foUowa 
(the  .3 1  St  March,  1 780)  to  Professor  Tralgardof  OreiCiwolda 
*  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  waa  goiM  to  die.  and  be  an- 
awatad  in  tha  rttrmalira*  upon  wfaien  1  requested  boa 
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line*  niuijr  baU«md  that  b*  Ind  ioinaM  Idi  new  tbeo- 
kginl  aiftm  vmAf  to  aoquin  •  ^rett  name  (wbioh  he 
btd  wriainly  (rtitiined),  to  take  thia  opportunity  of  pro* 

elaimin^'  ihr  i  iuh  to  the  world,  and  to  rc  aui  i  iher 
whollf  or  lu  puit  what  he  had  advanced;  espcciaUy  hs  his 
pretensions  could  now  be  of  no  further  use  to  him.  Upon 
tb» S»ed«nborg  raiaed  bimielf  up  in  bed,  and,  placing  his 
band  upon  bis  b«Mit» said  with  eameatnesa,  "Everything 
that  I  have  whusn  la  m  imeas  that  jpn  now  heboid  bm: 
I  might  bave  eai4  mvoh  moN  had  ft  lieeii  permitted  ne. 
AAer  death  you  will  gee  all,  and  then  wc  shall  have  much 
ti»  aay  to  each  other  on  this  subject."  '  iFerelius.  t'eier 
denborfi's  Endr,  in  Tafel's  I^ben.)  SwedenborR  died  at 
London,  in  Great  Bath  Street,  Coldbath  Fields,  on  ihe  29lb 
of  March.  177.'.  in  tlie  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Hi» 
bod^  was  buried  in  the  Swedish  church  in  Ratdiff  Highway. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  theologioal  works: — 
1.  *  Arcana  GoefaMia,'  8  vols.  4to.,  londoo,  1749  to  l7dS ; 
%  *  An  AoBouot  of  tbe  fast  Jodgnent  and  the  Destruction 
of  Babylon;*  3.  'On  Hl  .  n  and  Hell;'  4. '  On  the  While 
Horsu  mentioned  in  tlit  .Vpocalypse;'  6,  'On  ibo  Earths 
in  tbe  Univer**;'   G, 'On  the  New  Jerusalem  and  iu 
Heavenly  Doctrine.'  4lo.,  London.  1 758 ;   7,  •  The  Four 
leading  Doctrines  of  tbe  New  Church— on  the  Lord,  on 
Ibe  Holy  Scriptures,  on  Lif^  and  aa  Faith 8,  '  A  con- 
tinuation of  tbe  Account  of  the  Lett  Judcntentf  *,  'Onthe 
OivinaLova  and  Wiadom.'  4to.,  Amslerdam.  1 763 ;  10. '  On 
OtDifine  Piroridence,'  4to..  Amst.  1764 ;  1 1,  •  Apocalypse 
Revealed,'  ito.,  Amst..  17G6;  12,  *  DeliRhls  of  Wi»dorii  <  u[j- 
oerning  Conjugial  I^ve,  and  Pleasures  of  Insanity  concern- 
ing Soorlatory  Love.'  4io..  Amst.,  1 76S  ;  13.  '  On  the  Inter- 
course between  the  Soul  and  Body,'  4lo.,  London.  1 769 ; 
1 4,  '  A  brief  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  tbe  New  Church.' 
410.,  Amst,  176» ;  li,  *Ilraa  CbriUian  Religion,'  4io,.  Leu. 
don.  1771.   At  a  •peetoMn  of  Bwechntiborg's  interpretation 
of  the  Holy  Scripture,  the  reader  may  con*'ilt  thi»  '  Apo- 
calypse Revealed  ;'   fur  a  concise  view  of  his.  .ulnyLl  expe- 
riences, tlie  ■  Huaven  and  Hell'  may  bo  re&oi  v- 1  1 1 ;   for  a 
viev  of  that  part  of  bis  system  which  relates  to  tbe  creation 
and  government  of  tbe  universe,  we  recommend  tbe  perusal 
of  tbe  '  Divine  Love'  and '  Divine  Providence ;'  for  bis  doc- 
trine concerning  tbe  lolatioD  of  tba  sexes,  and  its  eternal 
origin  and  parpotuiiy,  and  for  bit  oode  of  spiritual  legisla- 
tiaa  ou  marria|{e  and  divorce,  see  tbe  'Conjugial  Love,'  one 
of  tbe  mo-it  I  ernnrkable  of  these  works:  finally,  tbe  Student 
will  find  a  roiTi  fH-ndiura  of  liie  wtiole  of  the  theology  of  the 
New  C'lurr'ii  la  ihe  'True  Christian  Religion,'  the  last  and 
perhaps  the  finest  of  the  writings  of  Swedenborg.  The 
whole  of  these  works,  originally  published  in  Lrtin*  have 
been  translatod  into  Bn^ish,  and  some  of  tbem  have  passed 
tbraugh  sevortl  adilions  both  in  XoKland  and  in  Ameriea. 
lbs  translatioiw  «•  oonlainod  in  woat  thirqr  ootavo  to- 


Swt'denborg'a  Theological  MSS.,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Royal  Academy  at  Stoekholm,  are  very  voluminous. 
The  following  have  been  published: — 'Coroni*  ad  vcram 
Christianam  Religionem.'  4to..  Lond.,  17ho;  '  Apocalypsis 
Exolicata,'  4  torn.  4to.,  Land.,  1785,  6.  fi,  J ,  '  Index  Rerum 
in  Apocalmi  Rovolatarunv'  1813;  'Indeit  Vecbonun.  &c. 
in  Aroantt Coalostibas,'  1815;  *Doetrina  de Charitate,* 8vo., 
Land.,  I84Q;  'De  Domino,'  8vo.,  Lond..  1«40;  'Canonos 
HovB  Ecclesia,' 8vo.,  lyMid.,  184U;  'Adversaria  in  Libros 
Veleris  Testamenii,'  la-,c  i,  m nl  ii.,  Tiibianon,  1840-41. 
Among  his  yet  unpublished  papers  is  that  called  his 
'Diarium,'an  unreserved  record  of  his  experiences,  ranging 
ever  a  period  of  jixtcen  years.  The  first  two  volumes  of 
this  aMoBSive  work  ani  mussing,  but  the  third  and  largest  is 
in  tbepoaeaaskm  of  the  'Soeiaijr  for  Priotiog  and  Ptthltahiog 
tbe  Writini^  of  B.  Swedenborf,  instituted  in  London  in 
1810;'  and  whoncvcr  it  is  {niblishc<T,  k  niav  afTord  some 
data  for  that  which  is  at  ^tcieiu  uriiiitaiiiablu,  a  iheological 
biography  of  the  author. 

Swedeuborg  did  not  lay  claim  to  inspiration,  but  to  an 
opening  of  bis  spiritual  sight,  and  a  rational  instruction]  in 
•piritoal  things,  wbioh  was  granted,  as  Im  said,  *  not  for 
any  merit  ef  bis,*  but  to  enaUa  bin  tooonvey  to  tbe  world 
•  rati  hnovladfo  of  tbe  nature  of  heaven  and  hell,  nnd 
tbvs  ef  manSi  ftiture  existence.   Aooording  to  Swedenl  o  . 

Oeaven  ;u;il  lit-ll  arr:  not  in  siKice,  but  tbcv  an:  iiiri.Tiuil  iiJui 
spiritual  s(<ii(j;>.  i>a  tliai  miroraissiun  ititu  the  spiniuul  vvuild  u 
only  the  opening  of  an  -.nterior  consciousness.  Tlie  outward 
fcoe  of  the  spiritual  world  resembles  that  of  tbe  natural 
vwld  in  nvery  particular,  and  Ban's 
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(  precisely  similar  to  his  natural  bodjr;  but  Ibe  diflbrenca  iil 
that  all  tbe  objects  of  the  spiritual  world  represent,  atia 
change  with,  the  spiritual  stales  of  its  inliabiiani!!:  the  mag- 
aiflceiit  objects  in  Ihc  hcavins  bein^  act  jaily  determined 
according  to  the  good  atfeciiuns  of  the  ai.gt.U;  and  the  ter- 
rible appearances  in  the  bells  bcini;  an  ouibirth  of  the  evil 
and  falsity  of  the  infernals.    Heaven  and  hell  are  from 
mankind,  and  all  angels  and  devds  have  once  been  men, 
either  on  thisorothor  pianola,  for  aU  the  nhuuMsara  inhabited, 
sinea  tiw  human  raee,  and  the  Ibrawtion  of  heaven  there- 
from, is  tbe  final  end  of  creation.    The  Satan  and  Devil  cf 
Holy  Scripture  is  not  a  |H.'rsoii.  but  a  collective  name  of  hell. 
The  'last  judgment  menliuued  in  tlu:  Gdsp^U'  does  not 
mean  the  destruction  of  the  world,  which,  like  every  divine 
work,  has  respect  to  infinity  and  etenuiy.  ai.d  will  endure 
forever,  hut '  a  judgment  in  the  spiritual  world,  since  all 
who  die  are  gathered  togetiier  there,  andsinee  it  is  man's 
tpirit  whieh  is  jodged.'  This  judgment  commences  for 
every  individual  immediatelj  after  deith.  Judgment  is  car- 
nod  ml  J  iff.!  j[j  1  rhurch  when  its  charily  is  extinct,  and 
faith  alone  remauu,  and  such  judgment  is  attended  by  a 
plenary  separation  of  the  good  from  the  evil,  that  is,  by  a 
formation  of  new  heavens  and  new  hells,  and  followed  by 
the  institution  on  earth  of  a  new  church.  The  judgment 
on  the  first  Christian  chuicli  took  place  in  the  year  I7A7 
(80  Swedenborg  informs  «s).  and  was  vttnessed  vy  him  in 
the  spiritual  world,  after  wbieh  eommeaced  the  descent 
from  tbe  new  heaven  of  the  new  chureb  and  its  doctrine, 
signified  by  the  Apocalyptic  New  Jerusalem.  The  particu- 
laiii  of  the  faith  of  tins  church  on  the  part  of  man  are: 
1.  'That  xlivro  is  one  God  ;  that  there  is  a  Divine  Trinity  m 
Him,  and  that  He  is  the  Lord  God  and  Saviour  JesUB 
Christ.   8,  That  saving  faith  consists  in  believing  on  Him. 
3,  That  evil  astioas  ought  not  to  he  done,  boeauso  ihay  an 
of  the  devil,  and  from  the  dovB.  4.  That  good  aetfons 
ought  to  be  done,  because  they  are  of  God  and  from  God. 
!>,  And  that  they  should  be  done  by  man,  at  qf  Aimse(/; 
nevertheless  under  the  belief  that  they  are  from  the  Lord, 
operating  in  him  and  by  him.    The  two  first  particulars 
have  relation  to  faiih;  the  two  next,  to  charity;  and  the 
last,  to  tbe  conjunction  of  charity  and  faith,  and  thereby 
of  the  Lord  and  man.'  Concerning  ibe  Word  of  God.  Swe- 
denherg  taught  that  in  its  orijgin  it  is  th«  diviaa  truth  itsell^ 
infinite  in  the  Lord ;  that  in  pceoeedlng  tbrongb  tbe  three 
hi  avens,  it  is  accommoda'e  {  to  ihe  recipiency  of  the  angels 
by  suLcessive  veilings;  that  in  tbe  lushest  u  it  puis 

on  an  appearance  accommodated  lo  ang*  1  u  LilTeci ions,  and 
is  there  read  in  its  Celestial  sense;  in  tbe  middle  and  lower 
heavens,  it  is  clothed  by  forms  adequate  to  Ihe  intelligence 
and  knowledge  of  the  angels  there,  and  is  read  in  its  spi- 
ritvat  fenie;  and  in  the  church,  it  is  presented  in  a  nainral 
and  historical  form,  which  is  adapted  to  the  undentandings 
of  men  ou  earth.  This  last  form  thus  contains,  and  corre- 
sponds to.  a  spiritual  and  celestial  form  or  meaning,  which 
Swedenborg  declares  he  was  tau|;ht  by  the  Lord  in  the 
spiritual  world,  and  which  he  unfolded  at  length  in  his 
great  work,  tbe  '  Arrana  Cwleslia.*  '  The  Books  of  tbe 
Word,*  sajfs  Swedeoborg,  'are  all  those  that  have  tba  in> 
tanml  aaaaa^ut  thoaa  which  bave  not  the  internal  aansn 
art  not  the  word.  Tbe  Books  of  the  Woid  in  tbe  Old  Tes- 
tament are  the  five  Books  of  Moses ;  the  Book  of  Joshua ; 
the  Book  of  Judges;  the  two  Books  of  Samuel ;  the  two 
B  ijf  Kini^s;  the  P.salms;  the  I'rophets  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah, the  Lamentations;  the  Pr>»pnels  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
Hi^^ca,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum.  Ha- 
bakkuk,  2ephaniah.  Haggai.  Zechanah,  and  Malachi.  In 
tbe  New  Testament,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke.  John,  and  the 
Apoealypee.'  Although  tba  writings  of  Paul  and  the  other 
apostles  are  not  in  this  list,  and  are  daserihed  by  Swedan- 
burg,  m  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beyer,  to  be  '  dogmatic  (or  doetrinaJ) 
wri*.nt;i  rr.i  i  l1>,  r^nd  not  written  in  the  style  of  the  Word;* 
yet  in  the  saiiiu  letter  he  says,  '  NevLi  iiir  i  the  Writ  iigs 
of  tbe  Apostles  are  to  be  regarded  as  excellent  txioks,  and 
to  be  held  in  tbe  highest  esteem,  for  they  insist  on  the  two 
essential  articles  of  eharinr  and  faith  ii.  the  same  nMnner 
as  the  Lord  himself  has  nooa  in  tba  Ooapola  and  In  tba 
Apoealnwe.'  [SwaMtmoMiAm.] 
Swenenborg  was  a  metbodiesi  man,  and  hid  down  certain 

rulci  for  tliL!  1,'oiilLinr  c  of  his  life.  These  are  fnuur]  ^vr:rten 
i«  Virij  Js  s  iirt-.  ui  Ins  MSS.  as  follows:—'  1.  Often  to  read 
and  mt'iilaie  or.  tliu  word  of  God.  2.  To  submit  everything 
to  the  will  of  Divine  Providence  3.  To  observe  in  every* 
ikiagninfftiiVof  babatiotir,      always  to  keep  theeotf 
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I  dear.  4.  To  dischnrge  with  fidelity  the  Ainetiont  of 
hi»  etnpIoyiDcnt  and  the  duties  of  bisoffiot^  RQd  to  render 
hiin«cir  in  oU  things  useful  to  society,'  On  Ibwe  procepu 
he  formed  his  character.  Couni  riupken,  piime  inim^ier 
of  Sweden,  says  of  hiro,  'I  have  uoi  only  kiiuwu  Svicden- 
borg  these  two-and-forty  years,  but  some  lime  since  fre- 
quented his  company  daily :  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ev«r 
known  any  man  of  more  uniformly  virtuous  character.' 
BuuUilM]^  *H««u  tb«  rinon*  flriaud  of  maakind.  and. 
in  hit  ammiiiatlon  of  tbe  ehaimeter  of  olben.  b*  was  parti- 
cularly desirous  tu  (1i>;co\er  in  them  this  virtue,  which  be 
regarded  as  an  infallible  proof  of  many  more.  As  a  public 
functioiuiiy  111-  was  upriglu  aisd  ju«l:  he  discharged  his 
duly  with  great  exactnesii,  ami  iiuglocted  nothing  but  his 
own  advancement.  Ho  lived  in  the  reigns  of  many  prinres, 
and  eni(>>-ed  the  particular  favour  and  kindness  of  them  ull. 
He  eiyoyed  tnoet  excellent  health,  having  aeaice^  ever  ex- 
perieooM  tbe  slightest  indispositioii.  Cooient  witbio  bim* 
self,  and  with  his  situation,  his  lifb  was  in  all  reneets  one  of 

the  happiest  that  ever  fell  to  (lie  lut  of  man.'  Swcdeiiborg 
vvus  never  idm  i  ie<l.  He  was  ab  lut  five*  feet  nino  inches  high, 
rather  thin,  and  of  a  brown  coinplcxion:  his  eyes  were  of  a 
brownisb^rey,  nearly  bazei,  and  somewhat  small.  He  was 
never  seen  to  iaiUEbr  but  always  had  a  cheerful  smile  on  his 
eettnienanee.  '  Many  vould  suppose.*  save  Ferelius, '  that 
assessor  Swedenbotg  was  a  rery  eeoetitrl#|ietaoo;  bnl.  on 
the  contrary,  lie  wa«  very  agreeable  and  easy  in  sodety.  con- 
versed on  all  the  topiciiof  tlio  day.  accommodated  htinsrif  to 
his  company,  and  never  alluded  to  liis  pniK^ijdes  unless  he 
was  questioned :  in  whicli  casu  lju  aijAwered  fretj/y.  just  as 
bo  wrote  of  them.  But  if  be  observed  that  any  one  put  im- 
pertinent queslious,  or  designed  to  trilie  «iih  him.  he  an- 
swered in  such  a  manuer  that  tl>«  (i^'^>''^(  *^<>s  silenced 
without  being  satisflad.'   (Ferelius  in  Tafel's  Leben,} 

(For  further  partieulaTS  tbe  reader  may  consult  SandsPs 
Eulogitim  Id  the  Meuviry  of  Siredenborg,  pronounced  Oct.  7, 
1772.  iianslaii'in,  London,  l.^.'U;  Doeumenit  concerning 
the  Li/f  UHil  Chnractfr  </  E  Siredr-iibnri;.  eoU.-rtcd  by  Dr. 
I.  F.  1.  Tafel,  Tubmseii,"  and  edited  in  En<;li-h  by  Rev. 
I.  H>  8milh»on.  London,  1841  ;  Life  (\f  Sw  denborg.  u-ith 
an  deeouHt  qf  kU  fyrititigt,  by  Bobart,  Boston,  U.  S., 
ItZl  I  Table  f^feduiborfi  Letm,  now  in  the  nress;  T^e 
New  Jeriuulem  Magazine,  171"  0-91 ;  F.  Walden  s  ilfWMor 
Svedenborg't  Levnei,  Adthillige  Udiog  af  sammet  tkrivier 
no:;tr  hliindede  Tanker,  tiUigemed  Sndenborg't  Sij.^trm  i 
kort  ud/ug,  Kiubeiihavcn,  1606  and  ioii);  Lagerbritig,  S.im- 
mandrag  af  Strea-Rikes  Historia,  8vo..  Stockholm.  1  778-SO.) 

SWEDENBORGIANS.  the  people  who  believe  in  the 
nisiiiion  of  F.tiiaiuie!  Swedcnborg  to  promulgate  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Ne^v  ChurcUt  signified  by  tbe  New  Jerusalem 
in  tbe  Apocalyp  e.  [Swsnsif In  tbfo  country  tbey 
may  be  ilivided  into  two  portionn,  one  of  which  forms  the 
dciiumiuaiiuu  kuuwti  as  iiuch  to  tbe  world;  while  the  other 
portion  remains  without  visible  separation  from  the  commu- 
nioD  of  the  Established  Church.  Tiie  {Irsl  public  association 
of  tbe  Swcdenborgians  took  place  in  1788,  in  Great  East- 
S|K  London  ;  st  nee  that  time,  societies  have  been  formed  in 
rJjr  all  our  largo  towns,  until  thcj  now  anount  to  between 


ibrtjr  and  fifiy«  Tbese  send  detagatet  to  an  annual  conlbitiMt^ 
wbteb  pobliahcs  the  *  Intelleettial  Repository.'  a  periodical  of 

tiiirty  years  standing,  devoted  tr>  the  cause.  In  the  United 
Slates  of  America  the  members '  the  New  Jerusalem  Church 
art:  iiumuruun  and  well  organised;  they  have  three  distuict 
annual  cuuveiitions,  of  which  that  for  the  Eastern  Stat(^i> 
mcotii  at  Boston  ;  thai  for  the  Southern,  at  Philadelphia ;  and 
that  S>it  the  Western,  at  Cincinnati  ^  and  tbey  publish  four 
diflbrent  Swedenborgian  periodtcsu.  In  FVanee  tbedoo- 
trineaof  Swedenborg  have  excited  mueb  aUention,  partly 
through  the  writings  of  his  eloquent  disciple  Richer,  of 
Nantes;  and  throujjh  the  French  translatiuns  of  Swcden- 
bur^'»  wotkn,  wiucli  were  execuled  by  J.  P.  Moel,  and  pub- 
lished by  John  Aii^i<stus  Tuik.  In  Germany,  Sweden- 
borg has  long  hud  iiHjIated  i<:aders,  of  whom  tiie  most  cele- 
brated h  the  hbrarian  to  ibe  king  of  WGrtemberg.  Dr.  I.  F. 
L  Tafel,  known  through  Germany  ibr  his  Immed  editions  of 
tbe  original  woiks  of  Swedenborg.  for  bis  tianslations  of 

the  s.in.e,  and  for  tlie  elaborate  %?orks  lu-  hai  published  in 
their  diifeiice.  In  Sweden,  bi>ho]is  and  doctors  of  the 
Lutbeian  cliiircli  have  favijured  the  claims  of  Sweden- 
borg: a  writer  (Haidane)  on  lh«  stattiof  religion  ihi^ris  gives 
it  as  one  sign  *of  tbe  pernicious  spirit  of  the  times'  that 
'Swedenboifianism  makes  rapid  pragreas  among  ail  daiaea 
«f  aoeialf.'  l^wedanboiijuiitBlinaliotaluhmpNbtiB 


several  of  tbe  British  Colonies.  There  is  more  than  a  sus- 
picion that  tbe  initiatoo  ef  Ibe  new  QixiHrd  ibeologj  <lhe 
editor  of  VWode^s  *  Ramaini,*  and  olben)  wen  aeqnaintcd 

with  tlie  early  readers  of  Swedenborn  ;  and  that  lienet;  ori- 
giiiaiiy  came  tlicir  repudiation  of  the  fundamental  Pro- 
testKiit  dactrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone. 

Tb«  non -separatist  Swcdenborgiaus  comprise  many  rsem- 
bers,  and  even  clorgymen,  of  tbe  Church  of  Enu'land. 
The  Rev.  Tbomas  Har't)«y»Mfllec«f  Winwiek.  in  Mecthamp* 
tonsbir*,  the  Rev.  John  Cbwes,  raelir  ef  St  Jehn'ik 
Manchester,  and  tbe  Rev.  William  HilU  are  tho  first  traua* 
lators  of  the  large  works  of  Swedenborg.  The  c\M 
works  in  Knj^lish  iii  rccommeDdslion  and  m  dcfen.t)  of  Lis 
doctrines  are  tbo!>o  of  Clowes  and  Uindmarsli ;  Nobk»'s 
'Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  tUiurcb* 
and  'Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures;'  Clts- 
sold's  '  Letter  to  the  Arebbisbop  of  Dublin  on  the  practical 
Mature  el  tbe  Dootvinea  end  alleged  AerelaiiDna  of  &we> 
denborg.*  •nd*Illnatt«tieosof  tbe  Bnd  of  ibe  Cbondi.  as 
prediciwl  ill  Matthew,  c.  xxiv..  with  Remarks  on  the  Time 
of  the  End,'  London.  1841.  The  Swedenborgiant*  have 
!>e\eral  public  instilulions,  the  most  floun^liin^'  i  Im  i  s 
that  entitled  the 'Society  for  printing  and  puL^  >;ii:i^>  the 
Writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  instituted  v\  L  n  ion  in 
1810.'  which  annoally  prints  and  einuktes  a  groat  numbtr 
of  his  works. 

There  is  also  a  London  Missionary  and  Tract  Society, 
and  Tract  Societies  at  Beth.  Birmingham,  Glntgow,  and 
Manchester.  That  at  Manchester  circulates  i  ;i  hun- 
dred ihonsand  tracts  in  tbe  year.  There  are  two  Liturgies 
m  lienera!  use  umonc;  tbe  Swedenlioiiiian*  :  '■  The  '  Book 
of  Worship,'  Boston,  united  State<«,  embo<lymgavory  simpte 
form  of  worship,  consisting  chu'tty  of  passages  from  tbe 
Scrintujre^  and cbaato  fram  the  Fsahnai  8»  Ibe ' Liwm of 
tbe  New  Chutvb,  jnvfmnit  by  order  of  tbe  General  Obii> 
ference.'  T.ondoti,  wliioli  is  used  throir-li  nt  this  eoontrr, 
and  contains  a  more  formal  Hervit-o  lajii  '.hat  adopted  in 
America.  From  the  Utter  we  may  convenienilv  In  rrLi.k  iije 
twelve' Articles  of  Fauh,'  'condensed,' as  tliey  arc,  'from  the 
^  ritinga  of  Swedenborg,  adopted  by  tlto  G^eneral  Confer- 
once,  and  recognised  as  astanoard  of  Doctrine  by  tbe  wbote 
body  of  Swedenborgians.' 

'  The  Articles  of  Faith  of  the  New  Chnieh  aigniled  bjr  the 
New  Jerasalem  in  the  Revelation,  ore  tb«*e>- 

'  1,  Thai  Jehovali  G  the  crea!  r  arvl  preserver  of 
heaven  and  earth,  is  lo%e  itself  and  v» i^-dom  Jlaell,  or  i;o»)d 
Itself  and  truth  itself:  that  he  is  one  both  in  essence  and  in 
person,  in  whnro,  nevertheless,  is  tho  Divine  Trinity  ol 
Father.  Son.  ai>d  Holy  Spirit,  whieb  are  tbe eaaeotial  divi* 
ni 

swering 
man ; 
God. 

"J.  That  Jehovah  God  himself  descendi  i  fr m  lH  a\L  :i, 
as  drvine  truth,  which  is  the  Word,  and  took  upon  hiin  hu- 
man nature,  for  tbe  purpose  of  removing  from  man  the 
powen  of  bell,  and  reetonng  to  order  all  uunga  in  tbe  qii- 
ritual  world,  and  all  things  in  the  church ;  thai  be  lemofed 
fifaat  MO  the  pewen  ef  hell,  hj  comhata  tgiflMt  aad  Tie» 
tories  over  tbem ;  in  which  eonsisled  the  gieat  werh  el 
redemption  :  that  by  the  Rame  acts,  which  were  bis  temptn* 
tions,  the  last  of  which  was  the  pB.ssion  of  the  oroas,  he 
united,  in  his  luimanity.  divine  in  .li  to  divine  j^ood.  or 
divmo  wi«dom  to  divine  love,  and  so  returned  into  his  divi- 
nity in  which  he  was  from  eternity,  together  With,  and  in. 
his  glorified  humanity ;  whence  be  far  ever  heepe  the  in> 
femal  powers  in  sntneelion  to  hiesaetf:  and  thaK  alD  who 
believe  in  him,  with  the  understandings  ftoni  the  bfltrl*  and 
live  accord mgly,  will  be  saved. 

'  3.  That  tin  S  i  red  Scriptuit .  or  Word  of  God,  is  divine 
truth  itself,  c-ontaininL'  r  spiritual  serine  heretofopo  un- 
known, whence  il  i-  .ivm  ly  inspired  and  hoh  in  every 
syllabic;  as  wcU  as  a  hteral  sense,  which  is  the  basis  of  its 
spiritual  sense,  and  in  whlcb  divine  tratb  la  hi  Ita  fulness, 
its  sanctity,  and  iia  power:  thna  that  it  ia  eeeenmodated  to 
the  apprehenaion  bMh  of  angela  and  men;  that  the  apfti* 
tual  and  natural  senses  are  united,  by  correspomlcnceft,  like 
soul  and  body,  every  natural  expression  atnl  tmage  ansvret^ 
ing  to.  and  including,  a  spiritual  an  1  divme  idea;  and  thtrt 
that  the  Word  i.s  the  medium  of  communication  with  beavea 
and  of  conjunction  with  the  Lord.  * 

'4,  That  tbe  goventment  of  the  Lord's  difine  love  ani 


rainer.  son.  ai>a  aoiy  spirit,  wnien  are  ineeaaenHBi  aivs* 
lity,  the  divine  hnmanilf.  and  the  divine  proeeeding,  an> 
iwering  to  the  aeul,  the  body,  and  tbe  operative  energy  in 
nan;  and  that  the  Laid  and  Battoar  JanaChiiit  ie  that 
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ri»e<l  ac«)rdin!?  to  certain  fixed  laws  of  order,  and  extending  |  diuni,  to  those  who  receiTB  it  worthily,  of  iDtioductioQ,  u  to 
t-j  thi-  ininule^L  !>articulmiji  thu  .ifu  «f  all  men,  both  uf  thu   spirit,  into  heaven,  und  of  coq|lipotnniHUl  Olt  Lord;  tf 


good  iuul  of  the  evil:  that  ui  all  iti  operations  tt  has  re;>pect 
to  what  is  Hifinite  and  eternal,  and  makes  no  account  of 
Ubintu  tiHMitarjr  but  as  tlMjrira  sabserTtent  to  ctMiitl  aiKls : 
thas.  UMt  tt  mnaij  cMMsti.  with  laao,  in  the  •oamxiMi  o' 
things  temporal  with  things  aternal ;  for  that  the  continual 
aim  of  the  Lord,  by  his  divine  providence,  is  to  join  man  to 
himself  and  himself  to  man,  that  ho  may  Ll  ablt-  t  i  ^ive 
him  the  felicities  of  eternal  life:  and  that  liw  lii,wi>  u'i  per- 
mission are  also  laws  of  the  divine  providence ;  since  evil 
cannot  be  prevented  withoui  destroyiitg  the  nature  oi  man 
M  UI  aMountable  anol;  ui  bwiwm,  also,  it  cannot  be 
dImm  a  ktRMVOt  and  dtimoc  b*  kooim  Holmiit 
that,  tint  na  evil  it  pemrittwd  but  to  pMfMt  a 
greater;  and  all  h  oTrn-nled.  by  the  Litd'tdivUIB  pCDVi- 
dence,  fur  the  greaUs^t  po«»iblt>  good. 

'5.  That  man  is  not  life,  but  i»  only  a  it  i;  u  iit  f  life 
from  the  Lord,  who,  as  be  is  love  itself  and  wisdom  itself,  is 
dtR  life  itself;  which  life  is  communicated  by  influx  to  all 
in  the  spiritiMl  ttorU.  viMthtr  belonging  to  heaven  or  to 
bell,  and  to  ell  id  ibe  Beianltndd;  bat  it  i«emveddif> 
finently  bj  etitry  one,  aoeoidiiDC  to  hll  qMliqr  eoaae- 
quent  ttato  of  leception. 

'  S,  That  man,  during  his  abode  in  the  world,  is,  as  '  >  lif  s 
s^rit,  in  the  midst  between  heaven  and  hell,  acted  upon  by 
intiuences  from  both,  and  thus  is  kept  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
tquilibriBm  between  good  and  evil ;  m  consequence  of  w  hiuh 
be  enjoys  free  will,  or  freedom  of  choice,  in  spiritual  tbin|ii;B 
ttvfltt  ee  in  auiural.  end  toMtuae  the  eepuily  of  either 
tamiw  Maeelf  to  the  Lord  and  bit  bfngden,  or  taming 

bimself  awa%- fr~im  !hn  Lori  and  CurinertiMp:  h imsrlf  wnh 
the  kin^duni  ui' ciai  kueih  ;  ami  liuit.  ui;;e9.>  luaii  liaJ  aucli 
f  ci  lniii  (if  clioicij,  the  Word  would  b-'  nl  tiu  use;  the  church 
would  be  a  mere  name ;  man  would  possess  nothing  by  vir- 
tue of  which  he  could  be  conjoined  to  the  Lord;  ana  the 
caote  of  evil  would  be  chargeable  on  God  himselL 

*ft  That  van  at  thn  day  is  born  into  evil  of  all  kinde,  or 
vMi  tendeneiee  towards  it :  that,  therefore,  in  order  to  hie 
toteHng  ibe  kingdom  of  heaven,  be  must  be  regenerated  or 
created  anew  ;  wnich  great  work  is  cITi  r  e  !  in  a  progressive 
lasDDer,  by  the  Lord  alone,  by  cbat  uy  iiod  faiih  as  me- 
dioois,  during  man's  co-operation:  tha  as  all  men  arc 
radceoed,  all  an  capable  of  being  regenerated,  and  conse- 
mal^tafad*  everyone  aesandiog  to  his  atate;  and  that 
lia  ngenerato  man  is  in  eaawiuou  with  the  annlt  of 
bseven,  and  the  unregenerate  with  die  ipwite  of  b«Nl :  hot 
thst  no  one  is  condemned  for  horefiitnn  evil,  any  further 
tbsn  as  he  makej«  it  hi.n  own  by  acliiul  .iii^  wiieiice  all  who 
die  in  infancy  .iro  wvi/d,  .-tifdnl  i[iea;i>,  bring  ffOVidad  by 
the  Lord  in  the  -iher  lilr  I  r  ;lial  purpose. 

'8,  That  reptMi  unH  i>,  the-  first  beginning  of  the  church 
in  man;  and  that  it  consists  in  a  man's  examining  him- 
Klf,  both  in  regard  to  his  deedtand  his  intentions,  in  know- 
ing and  acknowledging  his  sins,  confessing  thein  before  the 
Ltira,  supplicating  him  for  aid.  and  bofiinning  a  new  life: 
that,  to  this  end.  nit  evtlc.  whether  of  alieclion,  of  thought, 
or  of  life,  are  to  be  abhorred  and  shunned  as  sins  against 
fr  >H,  and  because  they  proceed  from  infernal  spirits,  who  in 
the  aggregate  arc  called  tlie  Devil  and  Satan ;  and  that  good 
•ffections,  good  thoughui,  and  good  actions  are  to  be  cfae- 
Tiibcd  and  perf»nae£  beoawie  tbejr  ate  of  Gad  and  from 
Oed:  that  tbeae  thiiice  are  to  be  dode  by  tnao  aa  of  hhatolf ; 
Mvertheless,  under  tne  acknowledgment  and  belief  that  it 
hfrom  the  Lord,  opf  nitini;  in  him  and  by  him  :  that  so  far 
M  man  shuns  e\  :l-  rs  sn.v  sii  f  ir ; tifjy  are  remo»ed,  remitted, 
or  forgiven :  so  far  bu  dw-!,  good,  not  from  himself,  but 
from  the  Lord;  and  ia  the  same  deB;ree  he  loves  truth,  bath 
hitb,  and  i«  a  gpirilual  man :  and  that  the  Decalogue  teaches 
what  evils  are  sins. 

'  9.  That  ebarity,  ftith,  and  good  worka  art  unitedly  ae- 
wmtij  to  man't  talTation ;  titiee  eharity,  wifboot  flnth,  is 
flot  spiritual,  but  natural  :  nid  faith,  without  charity,  is  not 
livini^,  but  dead;  and  both  chanty  and  faith,  without  good 
*f'rk'j,  ar^-  inun  U  uiontal  and  ])erighable  things,  bet'uusu 
wiibuut  use  or  fixedness:  and  that  nothing  of  faith,  of 
ehsrity,  or  of  good  works  is  of  maiii'bQt  Aait  ail  ia  of  the 
I^rd,  and  all  the  merit  it  hit  akmo. 

'  lu.  That  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper  are  aaeramentt 
of  divine  institution,  and  are  to  be  mrraaaaotl^olieerved: 
htytinn  being  an  external  medium  of  introduction  into  the 
ebureb,  and  a  sign  reprfsi  niat  ve  of  man's  [junrication  and 
fcgtMtation ;  and  the  Udy  Supper  being  an  external  me 


which  also  it  is  a  sign  and  seaL 

'  11,  That  immediately  after  death,  which  iioolyapuHing 
off  of  the  material  body,  ninrer  to  be  resumed*  niaa  ritaa 
again  in  a  spiritual  or  tubttantial  body,  in  which  he  con- 
tinues to  live  to  eternity  :  in  heaven,  if  his  ruling  afTeftnni., 
and  thence  his  life,  have  been  j^oudi  and  ui  hell,  if  his  ruling 
affections,  and  iheucc  hii>  life,  have  been  evil. 

'  12,  That  now  is  the  time  of  the  second  advent  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  a  coming,  not  in  person,  but  in  the  power  and 
glory  of  his  Uoly  Word :  that  it  is  attended,  like  hit  fliat 
coming,  with  the  restoration  to  order  of  all  things  in  the 
apiritual  world,  where  the  wonderful  divine  opci  aiion,  com- 
monly expected  under  the  name  of  the  Lant  J  ud^mL  iu.  has 
in  conaequenee  been  performed  ;  and  w;ih  the  priparin<r  of 
the  way  fort  New  Church  on  the  earth. — ilic  llr»i  Cbrifcuan 
Church  baring  spiritu.iliv  come  to  its  end  or  consummation, 
through  eviU  of  life  and  errors  of  doctrine,  as  foretold  by  the 
Lord  m  the  Gospels:  and  that  ihis  New  or 'Second  Chridiian 
Church,  which  will  be  the  Crown  of  all  Churches,  »dd  will 
ttand  for  ever,  it  what  wta  repreteniatively  seen  hy  John, 
when  be  beheld  the  holy  city,  New  Je^u^a]etn,  descending 
ftomGod  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bnde  adorned  for  hui 
husband.' 

(For  further  particulars  see  lii^ortt  qf  Ihe  Society  for 
Prinliri^  and  Publishing  the  Witttnggr^ the  Hon.  E.  Swe- 
dfttborg.  London,  u.  i.  to  xxxii.  (Ittlu  to  1841);  RevorU 
the  London  MUtionarfi  and  Tract  Soeie^f  th»  Nett  Jt- 
nueiitm  CAswA,  a.  i.  to  xxi.(1931  to  1841) ;  Minutes  of  the 
Oentrvi  Ctmf<irenee  the  New  Church,  tignijied  by  the 
Nfw  Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation.  ITS'.)  to  1841 ;  alsoTafel's 
Mugazin  Jur  die  uahre  Chrtstliche  Religion,  pp.  1  to  70, 
Tiibingeii.  1841,  w  hich  coii'.ainb  an  elaborate  toooiint  nfaU 

the  Swedenboriiian  periodicals.) 
SWEDISH  TURNIP.  [Turnips.] 
SWEET  BRIAR.  [RotA.  V-  1^8.] 
SWEET  CALAMUS.  Refoenee  bat  been  made  fhnn 
NABBoa  and  ScamKarrTHOt  to  Spixknaiio.  and  to  this 
artifile  from  Spiksnard,  becsoso  under  this  name  two  very 
differei  t  M.rsiances  have  been  c()iifoundi.(l  in  modern  times, 
though  they  were  known  lobe  dii»lincl  by  the  aniients.  The 
aromatic  which  was  of  equal  cdubrity  with  Spikenard,  rncii' 
tioned  by  the  SDine  authors  and  procured  fruto  the  same 
country,  is  described  by  Dioscorides  under  the  name  of 
e^X^Mc  d^anrtij.  Jt  it  tuppoied  by  Sprengel  and  tome 
amthoiB  thai  the  Aoonit  Calaraat  of  DOtenisto  it  intended, 
■which  is  possessed  of  uliL^ht  aromatic  properties,  is  comrn  n 
in  Europt!!in  diichcs,  and  is  likewiBC  found  in  India  in 
mountainous  situations.  This  is  known  to  tho  Arabs  by  the 
name  trii;'.  which  appears  lo  be  a  corruption  of  the  Ilindee 
buch,  Sanserit  vacha,  and  has  in  tho  Arabian  works  the 
name  akoron  assigned  as  its  Greek  synonyme,  no  doubt 
intended  for  the  acopoy  of  Dioscorides.  Therefore  there 
it  aefoundatiaft  Ihr  the  onioion  of  Sprangel  thatthit  Aeomi 
it  the  Trit  pteudaeomt  or  botanittt, 

Culaiuus  aroraalicus  is  described  by  Dioscorides  imiiie- 
dialuly  alier  nxolvoc  or  <txi»'oc,  which  is  usually  transiated 
Juncus  odoratus,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Andro- 
pogoo  Schcenanlhus  of  botanists,  commonly  knawn  by  the 
name  of  Lemon-Grass.  This  has  also  htd  the  names  of 
Gamei's  Hay,  po^demeolka^&o.  applied  toit.  Sobmnantltua 
it  evidently  compounded  of  Sebmnus  and  Anihoe  C^i^r> 
*  a  Hower').  Thcophrattut  treats  of  Calamot  and  Schcenos 
together,  and  states  that  they  were  found  among  tho 
mountains  of  Libanus,  on  the  shores  of  an  extensive 
lake;  but  Burrkhardt  in  such  situationii  r«>uUl  only  find 
rushes  and  reeds.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  a  .Syrian 
locality  may  have  been  assigned  to  drugs  obtained  from 
more  distant  oountries  by  the  route  of  the  Euphrates,  for 
JXteeaadet  tayt  they  are  produced  in  India.  By  Hippo- 
orates  they  are  called  eiiXafwe  tivliK  and  Xx^'^  <&off^oc, 
also  rr'Xuuo.  rrxc'ifoc  (Hipp.,  f.  5,  p.  138, 1.17),  eviiU  iitly 
showinji  il-ai  A  taey  agreed  in  properties,  they  had  qIsu 
some  resen.  1  iiiK  I-  in  nature.  1 ; 'i'.  l  desiro  to  find  something 
similar  toSrb(enaulhu»,  and  poss,csscdufbttll  more  aromatic 
propertict,  we  have  only  lu  search  in  tho  genus  to  whica 
this  belongs,  and  we  shall  find  several  plants  famous  for 
their  agreeable  odour.  The  roots  of  Andropogon  muri- 
eatum,  commonly  known  in  the  sbopt  of  thit  country  bj 
tbe  Tamul  name  mtivayr,  and  made  into  tmtll  bondlet  for 
brushing  velvet,  sirt  rrjuiaik  iMh  for  tboir  fragrance:  henco 
several  eteoDoes  aru  now  prepar«xl  from  them  in  Paris.  The 
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root*  are  also  well  known  to  Ihl  ans  by  the  name  of' 
K/iUJikhus,  txjing  ui>eA  througUoui  tho  Bengal  Presidency 
fur  making  tatiees;  these  (batched  !>creenis  being  fitted 
to  doors  and  windows,  have  water  constantly  sprinkled 
over  ihem ;  the  hot  air  in  passing;  through  becomes  much 
cooled  by  the  great  evaporation,  and  enters  the  room 
both  oodl  and  nfresbilic,  oiSkMing  a  deUghtfol  fragrance. 
The  aront  hem  dtpflnos  on  the  presence  of  a  princi|>1e 
analogous  to  myrrh.  B  it  ih  r  specie*  are  "iiu!  iii< n  fm- 
granl,  and  secrete  odorous  volatile  oil  in  sutijcit;(Ul>  lujge 
«)uaiUitie3  to  bo  profltably  distilled.  Of  the»e,  Lemon-Gra»s, 
or  Andropogoo  ScbcDDantbuB,  is  the  best  known.  Tb«s  ia- 
ftiaioa  of  its  leavea  ia  often  employed  in  India  as  a  pleasant 
aionasbia^  and  LemoiipQiaaa  oil  ia  prabably  diatiUad  from 
thaoi.  A.  Nardas?  i*  another  ipaeiaai  caltod  Qlngar,  «r 
Spice-Grass,  by  Ain^lie,  which  is  said  by  him  to  be  common 
in  the  Courtallum  Hills  and  the  Indian  Peninsula,  where 
the  natives  <ii  i^:  mally  prepare  with  ic  an  nsential  oil  use- 
ful in  rheumaiism,  and  use  the  infii'iion  of  its  leaves  as  a 
Stoinachic.  A.  Iwarancusha  is  a  t-peciea  which  oomes  near 
A.  SclicenanthuH  in  habit  and  taste.  It  skirts  the  ba*es  of 
iho  muuntains  of  nonh-west  India,  and  was  found  by  Dr. 
Btaneand  by  Dr.  Boyd  about  Hardmurs  it  waa  aonidarad 
hf  tha  Ibrmer  to  be  tha  ipikenaril  of  the  Biitieiita.  Dr. 
Royle  also  found  it  near  Hm  lw  u  .  and  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Don,h  of  the  Ganijes  aua  J  umna  rivm,  and  he  states 
{llluitr.  Himui  J'!-i:.,  j .  415)  that  it  ttn n  called  tmrchia- 
gund,yn\h  izMirgivenas  iisArabic,and  iMAtntit as iti Greek 
svnonyme ;  and  infers  that  it  may  have  been  the  ox^poc  of 
toe  Greokaaa  well  as  A.  Schcenanthua.  But  another  speciea 
it  tlill  noia  axtensively  diffused,  and  still  more  remarkable 
for  its  very  powerful  aad  delightM  frMnranea.  Tbia  ia  tfaa 
speciM  which  yields  the  Orase^il  of  Centnl  India,  eom- 
monly  railed  Oil  of  :k riii  nl  It  exten  1^  s  uihwards  to 
between  ihe  Godavery  and  N  i^^pore,  and  nortii  Aards  to  the 
Dfllii  lerri'  i:  ^ ,  Imt  probably  lat  ther  north,  as  it  delights 
in  D  dry  and  barren  soil  In  Centrul  India,  t^pecially  ai 
N»mur,  Elliehpore,  &c.,  a  very  delightful  fragrant  oil  is  dia- 
titled  from  this  plant,  irbieh  is  highly  valued  in  the  Baat  aa 
a  aeeat.  being  aaded  to  tha  liner  expteiMd  ofla  employed  fiir 
anointing  the  hair  or  the  bodies  of  the  natives.  It  is  also 
much  esteemed  as  an  external  application  in  rheumatism, 
and  l:n-<«  been  introduced  into  practice  in  this  country.and  is 
hiijiily  valued  by  some,  though  unknown  to  the  gunemUty 
of  practitioners.  It  has  the  advantage  of  ditTusing  an  ai^ree- 
sble  odour  at  tha  same  time  ttwt  it  ia  efficaceous  as  a  ati- 
inuhuit  rsnady.  Thborthapnoeediagepeeieaazteiideinto 
AfrhanblanL 

Sweet  Oane.  or  Oalanutt  beinf^  deaeribed  by  Diooeorldas 

imniciliately  after  <tx'>'"C»  which  U  generally  acknowledged 
tu  bo  Andropogoii  SclKsnantbn!,  appears  to  Dr.  Ruyle  to 
bclom:  I  :  ilii:  >jtno  penus,  and  indeed  to  be  the  above 
far-famed  specie*,  aa  Calamus  arumalvcus  is  lhou{;ht  also  to 
be  the  'sweet  cane'  and  the  rich  aromatic  reed  from  *  a  far 
country'  of  Scripture:  he  states  there  is  no  plant  which 
more  closely  coincidos  in  description  with  everything  that 
is  required,  than  the  tall  grass  vhieh  yields  lbs  fraciant 
Kra»s-oil  of  Central  India,  and  vMeb  ha  naa  HHBad  Andro- 
pocon Calamus  aromaticus.  (JIIlMlr.flSniM(.il'0laiqr«.f.4Sd.) 
SWELL.  [Oroaw  1 

.SWIETEN.  GERARD  VAN,  wns  born  at  I^yden  in 
1700.  He  received  hii  general  education  there  and  at 
Louvaii),  .iiid  siuiiiijil  medirine  at  I^^  den  under  Boerbaave. 
of  whom  he  soon  became  the  favourite  pupil,  and  by  wIkmb 
!nauanoa  he  was  appointad  t«  a  |irolbaaorahip  of  wedioine 
very  soon  after  taking  his  diploma  of  doctor  in  1725.  His 
lectures  were  well  attended,  but  objections  were  made 
^ain»t  him  on  the  ^roimd  of  his  bvin^  a  Rani»n  Catholic, 
and  he  was  oblicc<l  to  resign  his  chair.  In  1745  Maria 
Tlii-res.i  of  Austria  appointed  him  lier  first  physician,  and 
in  this  capciiy  he  u»ed  his  influence  to  eatabliah  a  system 
of  oiioieal  instruction  at  Vienna,  to  rebuild  tha  university, 
and  aeeomplish  many  other  idlporiant  meiaares  te  tha 
advancement  of  science.  Dnrini^  eight  yean  also  ha  lee- 
turod  on  the 'Institutes' of  Boerhaave.  He  died  in  1772,  and 
Maria  Theresa,  who,  besides  many  other  boBours,  had  made 
him  a  baron  of  the  empire,  had  a  statoa  10  hia  neiBOry 
placed  in  the  hall  of  the  university. 

Van  Swieien  was  one  of  the  few  great  physicians  of  his 
day.  who,  though  ha  founded  a  eohool  <aad  that  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  limeX  did  not  atleoipt  to  establish 
himself  as  the  bead  of  a  sect  He  was  oontent  to  adopt  tha 
nMamof  Boerhiava;  in  his eomnaataiiaa aa  whoia apli^ 


nsms  lie  has  embodied  il.e  n  -iulu  of  a  most  extensive  ex 
perience  iii  rlinical  mcflu  i.i  and  has  shown  himself  to 
have  been  a  physician  of  great  erudition  and  of  some  prac- 
tical merit.  The  work  is  entitled  '  Commentaria  in  Her- 
manoi  Beerbaavii  Aphorismos  de  oaanoaoendis  at  cuiandia 
moAis:*  it  vas  first  published  at  Leydeii.in  S  VDlamMi»4lo» 
between  1741  and  1  772  ;  and  has  sinea  been  lepeaiadlf 
edited  in  Latin.  English,  French,  and  Gecman.  Iteottsisia 
of  long  commentaries,  not  only  on  each  aphorism,  but  on 
every  portion  of  each  of  them.  To  confirm  their  truth  he 
introduces  passapes  from  the  writers  of  all  preceding  times 
and  countries,  and  relates  numerous  cose«  from  his  own  and 
their  practice.  Van  Swieten  wrote  treatikes  also  on  lb* 
diseaeea  of  anmea,  on  midami«s»  and  on  the  atfuetuia  and 
olBeei  of  arteriae ;  but  tbay  are  of  litHa  importanea  in  eoib- 
parison  with  his  oommentsries,  and  are  now  seldom  referred 
to.  He  maintained  also  a  long  opposition  against  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculating  sn  ill  pu<.    (Bingraphie  Medicaid.) 

SWIETE'NIA,  a  t>roaU  genus  oi  plants  of  the  natural 
family  Cedrelacee,  named  by  Jaoquin  in  honour  of  G.  van 
Swieten.  The  genua  Swielenia  is  characterised  by  having 
a  small  4-5-eleft  calyx;  petals  4  to  &,  deciduous;  sta- 
mens  8  to  10.  the  fihunaBts  united  ta^eUier  into  a  toothed 
tube,  bearing  theamhen  on  the  inside;  stigma  peltate; 
ovary  5-celled,  seated  on  a  stipes ;  seeds  win^i  d,  Tli<' ;  l  ecii^'i, 
ihouf^h  few  in  number,  are  found  in  hot  parts  ul  the  world, 
form  Inr^L'  (V«  ls,  and  yield  valuable  timber. 

S.  iebfUuga  of  Roxburgh  ha»  been  formed  into  a  new 
genus  Somma.  8.  Sent^leusis  has  also  been  formed  into 
a  new  genua.  Khaya.  and  i«  the  tree  yieldii^  African  ma 
hogany,  which  is  brought  to  ua  fhtm  Siena  Lecme.  The 
timber,  though  hard,  is  liable  to  warp,  but  it  is  employad 
where  a  bard  and  ebeap  wood  of  large  size  is  required,  as 
for  mangles.  The  negroes  employ  an  infusion  of  the  b.nk, 
which  is  very  bitter,  as  a  febrifuge.  S.  chloroxylon  u.  a 
third  species,  which  has  been  tV  ruieii  into  a  neu  ^Lmis.  and 
IS  now  Chloroxylon  Swteteuia,  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  Circars  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  the  tree  yield- 
ing tha  beautiful  Bast  Indian  satin- wood,  whieh  ia  of  a  dawp 
y wow  oolfarar,  eteee  grained,  heaiy,  and  durable^  8.  Cbik' 
rassee,  now  Cbikraasia  labularis,  is  a  fourth  species,  formed 
into  a  new  genus.  Thi.s  is  anuther  Indian  tree  whieh  is 
greatlyadmired  Hr  -a,  Iil  iuty:  the  wood  is  very  li^ht  coloured, 
close-j^rained,  and  most  elegantly  veined,  and  much  em- 
ployed for  furniture  an<l  cabinet-work,  llie  mo«t  important 
species  however,  and  that  which  now  nearly  alone  constitutes 
the  genus,  is  Swietenia  mahogany,  a  native  of  Caropvachy  aud 
of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  a  lofty  branching  tica  with  a  laf(» 
spreading  head,  and  pinnate  mining  h  aves.  Tha  timber* 
which  i-i  S  I  \i,  i  ll  kri  ivvn  fi  om  its  extensive  employment  for 
furniluiii  asid  tabuiui nuknie;.  is  of  a  reddi!>h  or  \ellowish- 
brown  colour,  of  difleieiit  degree*  of  brighlnes'S,  much 
mottled  and  stresked,  very  luile  liable  lu  shrink  ur  warp, 
free  from  taste  or  smell,  except  when  kept  fur  some  time, 
when  It  acquires  an  agreeable  odour,  fiom  the  exudatioik  of 
a  semi- resinous  juiee,  which  sertes  lo  preserve  tha  wood 
from  the  attacks  of  insects.  It  does  oolapMar  to  have  been 
imported  into  this  country  before  1724.  The  quality  of  the 
wood  varies  much,  acctird in L'  ilif  Kiiu.aiun-  in  which  it 
grows:  that  which  is  prcxlueed  lucky  ^/i  and  exposed 
situations  is  the  best.  Spanish  niaho^'any  \f  iui|  i  led  in 
logs  of  about  10  feet  long,  and  from  2U  to  lachej.  square. 
From  the  elevated  parts  of  the  West  Indies  and  from  the 
Spaniab  Main  the  weed  ia  close-grained,  and  of  a  d&rker 
ooloar  than  tha  Hooduna  mahogany.  This  is  imported  in  logs 
of  from  2  to  4  feet  square,  though  both  kinds  arc  no  doubt 
produced  by  the  same  tree.  A  few  years  ago  the  Messrs. 
Bro«dwoo<l  jrave  the  large  suui  i  r  :!oito/.  for  three  logs  of 
mahogany,  n  hich  were  each  about  16  feet  long  and  3$  inches 

square.  The  wood  was  extremely  besutiAil* and  eapaUaaf 
taking  the  highest  polish. 

SWIFT,  JONATHAN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  ca- 
thedral, Oubl  in,  srai  daaeaaded  ikom  ao  aatient  fitmi^  wUeh 
was  originally  settled  va  Yorkshire..  His  nandlkiber,  the 
Rev.  Thoma^s  Swift,  was  vicar  of  Goodriidi,  in  Hcrefoid- 
sliire;  ho  bad  ten  sons,  Godwin,  Thomas,  William,  Drydei), 
Willoijghhy,  Jonathan.  Adam,  and  three  others,  of  whom 
Godwin,  William,  Jonathan,  and  Adam  settled  iti  Ireland; 
he  had  also  four  daughters.  Dryden  was  named  after  bia 
mother,  who  was  a  near  relation  til  Dryden  the  poet.  JoDa> 
than  was  the  Ibthar  of  the  dean  of  Su  Patrick's ;  be  married 
Abi^l  Eriek,  of  an  antiant  family  in  Leicesterahire,  but 
poor.  Be  wm  biad  to  the  law,  and  in  1666  was  appointad 
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Blevard  of  the  King's  Inns.  Dublin.  He  died  in  1667, 
kaving  bit  widow  in  great  poverty,  with  an  infant  daughter, 
and  pnsnant  with  Uw  future  deMi  of  St.  Patriok't. 

Jonatnaii  8iHft  was  born  in  DnWn,  November  30,  1667. 
When  about  •  jpflu  oU,  ha  was  earriad  to  Wbitehaven,  ia 
Cumberland,  hy  hit  nurao,  who  went  there  to  noaivo  a 
legacy;  ho  remained  with  her  in  thjt  town  nearly  three 
years,  and  she  had  laueht  hira  to  upeli  berore  he  was  taken 
back  (o  his  mother  in  Dtiblin.    Mrs.  Swift' !>  meana  of  8up> 

Srt  for  benclf  aad  her  two  children  were  derived  chiedy 
m  her  brotber-in-law  Godwin,  who  waa  a  lawyor,  and  was 
cnppoaad  to  bo  tieh.  Jonathan,  whon  six  ymn  old,  was 
aont  to  the  sehool  of  Kttkenny,  whenao  he  waa  renovad  to 

Trinity  CuHegc,  Dublin,  where  he  was  received  as  a  pen- 
sioner, April  '24.  1G82  Tiie  cost  of  his  educauon  and  main- 
tenance v,  :is  ri^La^<  1  by  his  uncle  Godwin,  who  however 
supplied  him  with  the  means  of  subsistence  in  so  niggardly 
and  ungracious  a  manner,  that  Swift  ever  afterwards^  »poke 
of  hiin  with  great  asperity.  Before  Swift's  eduaation  was 
eooapleted,  Godwin  died,  and  it  was  then  diseovand  that 
ho  had  for  sooo  tima  hoon  in  ombomMod  oiiwaMUncea, 
the  reault  of  unnieeetslhl  tpeeulathma.    The  oharj^e  of 

Su  ifi's  r-fJcratirn  r.  devolved  chiefly  upon  his  uncli-  'Wil 
imiu,  o!  vilium  iiH  always  spoke  with  a£feclionate  grautudu 
as  '  the  best  of  his  relations;'  not  that  he  was  much  inoio 
liberally  supplied  with  money  than  be  had  been  by  Godwin, 
fur  William  also  was  in  dimoulties,  but  fbr  the  kindness 
with  whieb  it  was  beaiQwed.  The  dafrae  of  B.A.  waa  eon> 
ferred  oh  Swift,  Fehruary  15, 1785:  thia  was  done,  aa  he 
himself  says,  aptciati  gratid,  whieh,  he  inlbroM  Hlk  waa,  in 
Trinity  Collie,  a  discreditable  intimation  of  MhMaatfe  In- 
sufficiency. Indeed  there  is  abundant  e%  .tlrnm  that  he  h-!i1 
not  only  neglected  the  ntudy  of  the  school  lo>>ic  wliich  wuk 
then  required  m  order  to  quaUfy  him  for  taking  a  decree, 
but  that,  after  be  had  taken  his  degree,  as  well  as  before,  bis 
conduct  generally  waaeafoless,  irr«|j;u'ar,  and  reckless,  and 
that  he  ioeiuied  fnqvMt  penaltiea  and  cwniiiiea.  It  is  pro- 
bable however  that  he  bed  a  aeholarahip  in  Trinity  Ck>l- 
lei^e,  for  be  remained  thero  till  1688,  when,  on  the  break- 
ins  out  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  he  pa^cd  over  into  Enghind, 
nnd  travelled  on  foot  to  Leice«^T.  where  his  mother  had 
b«en  residing  for  somo  year:^  in  a  state  of  precarious  de- 
ndenee  on  her  relations,  one  of  whom  was  the  wife  of  Sir 
illiam  Temple^  whoae  aeat  was  Moor  Park,  near  Farnbam, 
in  Surrey. 

Swift,  after  miding  some  months  with  bis  mother,  waiid 
iipen  Sir  William  Temple,  by  whom  he  waa  received  waii 

kindnosft,  nnil  \v:is  admitted  into  his  family,  Fnm  this 
time  Swiii's  careless  and  idle  habits  were  entirely  aban- 
d.)ned;  ho  studied  eight  hours  a  day,  and  became  useful  to 
bis  patron  as  his  private  secretary.  A  surfeit  of  stone-fruit, 
to  whidl  Swift  always  ascribed  the  giddiness  with  which  be 
WM  aAemidi  to  leveraly  attieted.  htoueht  on  an  ill  state 
of  health,  fir  the  reoMwal  of  whieb.  afkw  no  had  been  about 
two  years  with  Sir  William,  he  went  to  lielend.  biH  aoon 
returned.  He  was  now  treated  with  greater  kindnesa  than 
before:  he  occasionally  attended  Kinj^  William,  who  was  a 
frefjuent  puest  at  Moor  Park,  in  his  walks  in  the  (jarden, 
while  Temple  was  laid  up  with  the  gout,  and  Won  to  much 
on  bis  majesty's  favour,  that  he  not  only  taught  him  bow  to 
eat  aaiMagaa  in  the  Dutch  manner,  but  offered  to  make 
hhB  ceptiin  of  •  troop  of  borae,  which  however  Swift  de- 
dined.  Sir  Wttliam  employed  him  to  eodoMonr  to  per- 
suade the  king  to  consent  to  the  bill  IqvtTiennialparlfaiments, 
and  Swift's  vanity  was  much  hurt  wiien  he  fixind  tliat  his 
reasoning  waa  not  mflbaendf  unag  to evenoiM  the  kii^g's 

obstinacy. 

Swift  went  to  Oxford  in  1002,  and  entered  himself  of 
Hart  Hall,  for  tho  purpose  of  taking  his  degree  of  M,A,,  to 
whiflh  be  was  admitted  on  the  4th  of  July  in  that  year,  to- 

ffl~lerwith Thomas  SariftUhe  son  of  his  uncle  Thomas),  who 
•Indiad  with  Jonathan  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
was  afterwards  rector  of  PuticTihnm  in  Surrey.  Some  lime 
after  his  return  to  Moor  Park,  finding  that  no  (irovision 
was  made  for  hun  i;.-yond  subsisn'iife  ;:i  Sir  U'l.jii'.m's 
family,  Swift  beoimo  tired  of  his  stale  of  dependence,  and  in 
some  di^^  dissatisfied  with  bis  patron.  He  made  bis 
eomplaint  to  Sir  William,  who  then  ufTerad  him  a  situation 
woctn  lOML  a  year  in  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  of  which  Sir 
William  wns  Master.  Swift  declined  the  oSn',  end  said  he 
preferred  going  to  Ireland  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  pre- 
ferment in  thi  church.  They  we ro  both  displeased,  and  so 
parted.   Swift  want  to  Ireland,  but  was  deeply  mortified 


I  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  obtain  order*  without 
cerii6caie  from  Sir  William,  which  he  was  therefore  com 
polled  to  solicit  from  bis  offsnded  patron.  The  cartiAaett 
was  given ;  Swift  waa  admitted  todeaoon'sordara,  October  it, 
1C94,  end  to  priest's  orders,  January  13,  1695.  Soon  after- 
wards Lord  Gapel,  then  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  bestowed 
upon  him  the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  tlie  diocese  of  Connor, 
worth  about  lOOf.  ayoar,  whit4ier  he  immediately  went  to 
perform  the  ilmie*  of  a  country  clergyman. 

Sir  William  Tomple  appears  to  have  soon  felt  tho  want 
of  Swift's  services,  and  it  was  not  long  befciw  he  sent  him 
a  kind  letter,  with  an  invitatioii  to  return  to  Moor  Parik. 
Swilk,  on  the  ether  bend,  however  fbnd  of  independenee, 
must  have  felt  strongly  the  contrast  between  the  dull  life  of 
a  cler>>yman  in  a  remote  town  in  Ireland  and  the  refined 
society  of  Moor  Park.  He  did  not  hesitate  long  to  accept 
Sir  William's  invitation;  and  having  become  acquainted 
with  a  learned  and  worthy  curate  in  his  neighbourhood,  wbo 
had  a  family  of  eight  children,  and  only  40t  a  year,  he  lodo 
to  Dublin,  resigned  his  fiebeiid,  end  Miained  •  gnntt  of  it 
for  his  poor  friend. 

Swift,  on  hia  return  to  Moor  Park  in  169ft.  was  treated  by 
Sir  William  Temple  rather  as  a  friend  than  as  a  mere  secre- 
tary, and  they  continued  to  live  logelher  till  Sir  William's 
lea  li,  January  '27,  16'.»8.  Some  lime  before  his  death. 
Temple  had  obtained  from  King  William  a  promise  that 
Swift  should  have  a  prebend  of  Canterbury  or  Westminster* 
Sir  William  also  left  him  a  l^gaqr,  with  the  taak  of  editinf 
his  posthumous  works,  and  any  boneit  whieh  m^bt  eriae 
fram  the  pubUeation  of  then. 

Daring  the  eariy  part  of  his  residenee  at  Moor  Park, 
Swifi  wrote  some  Pindaric  Odes,  which  be  is  said  to  have 
shown  to  Dryden,  who,  after  havinj;  n>ad  them.  said. 
'  Cousin  Swift,  you  u  ill  tiever  be  a  poet ;'  a  remark  which  is 
supposed  to  have  occasiuned  that  feeling  of  dislike  which 
Swift  always  manifested  lowsrds  Drjden.  These  Odes 
are  written  in  the  atyle  of  the  Ftndario  Odea  of  Cowley,  ani 
are  indeed  bad  imitatienaor  a  bad  model.  Swift  also  wrote, 
as  he  himself  has  stated,  a  great  number  of  other  thinc:-^, 
Nearly  all  of  which  be  destroyed.  During  the  latter  pari  o. 
his  residence  at  Moor  Park  be  wrote  *  The  Battle  of  the 
B(X>ks  in  St.  James's  Library,'  in  support  of  Sit  William 
Temple,  and  in  opposition  to  Dr.  William  Wotton  and  Dr. 
Bentley.  A  dispute  had  arisen  in  France  aa  to  the  supe- 
riority of  antient  or  of  modern  writers:  the  diapnte  pamed 
^^  er  to  England,  and  the  cause  of  the  modenM  was  an^ 
(  Tied  by  Wotton,  in  hia  'Reflaetiona  on  Antient  aad 
Modern  Learning.'  Temple  took  the  |>t?rt  nf  the  antiaMlh 
but  unfortunately  praised  the  'Episiies  ut  i'tiiilaris,'  whieh 
Bentley,  in  an  Appendix  to  tht-  set  in  i  edition  cf  VVoiion's 
'  Reiiections,'  proved  to  be  spurious.'  Swift's  work  is  a 
well-constructed  allegory,  abounding  in  wit  and  humour. 
It  was  not  published  however  till  after  Sir  William's  death. 
Swift  ii  supposed  to  have  likewise  flnishod  aboat  this  time 
hie  '  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  a  satirical  allegory,  in  ridieule  of 
the  oormptionfl  of  the  ehnreh  of  Rome  and  the  errora 

of  the  dis^ci^'cr-;.  and  in  favour  of  the  church  of  I'life'I  uid, 
though  1)1  ;  wi:hijui  an  occasional  touch  at  Iut  laulis,  ai»o. 
Thisisoiiu  if  Ins  most  laboured  ami  most  [".rltri  works. 
Though  he  completed  it  at  Moor  Park,  there  is  evidence 
that  be  bad  sketched  it  out  roughly  at  Trinity  College. 

It  was  daring  Swiff  a  aeeoad  lettdence  at  Moor  Park  thai 
the  arquainmneeeemmenced  between  Mm  and  Mim  EatlMt 
Johnson, more  generally  known  by  the  poetical  name  which 
he  gave  to  her  of  Sleiia  (the  Star).  Her  father  was  a 
London  merchant,  according  to  Scott,  or  steward  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  according  to  Sheridan.  He  mi^ht  have  be«o 
both — uiil'orlunaie  in  business,  and  S  ir  William's  steward 
afterwards.  He  died  soon  after  Stella's  birth.  Her  mother 
lived  with  Lady  Gifford,  Sir  William  Temple's  sister,  whOb 
with  Mn.  Jobimn  and  her  danghter,  leaided  at  this  tima 
at  Ifeor  Pbrk.  Mim  Johnson  was  then  about  thirteen  years 
of  age,  and  Swift  about  thirty.  He  assisted  in  her  education, 
which  appears  to  have  been  little  attended  to  previously, 
and  she  seems  to  have  acqii  r.  d  n  fondness  for  liwtutor. 

Swift  however,  some  years  previously  to  his  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Johnson,  had  professed  an  attachment  to  MisO 
Jane  VVaryng.  on  whom  be  bestowed  the  title  of  Fantut: 
she  was  the  sister  of  a  fellow-student  at  Trimty  Collie,  and 
Swift  offered  to  manryher;  batabewaaeeyandeeld.  aad 
gave  a  temporary  lefttsal  on  the  plea  of  in  health.   By  de« 

grL-e>,  ai  Swif'.'s  passion  abatutl,  hers  grew  wRrmer,  and  she 
wrote  to  express  her  willHigness  to  accept  his  former  oilar 
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Swift  did  not  refuwj  to  fulfil  his  pruDii««i,  Uut  to  In*  rcp»y 
Uid  down  »uch  conditions  as  to  tho  duties  of  ber  who  »hould 
^•coine  hi*  wife.  Ibat  uu  furiber  corrcs{>oudeaat>  took  piacs 
Wtween  llnm. 

AlUff  Sir  WillMm  Tompto't  dMtb  Swift  rep«md  to  Lon- 
i«D.  to  flu|ietiiitend  tin  pabttwtiaii  of  bis  palnm't  poat- 
huiBou<i  \^  k  ,,  n  task  uhich  b«  performed  carefully,  and 
nreftxiKi  a  LiJe  ul  Sir  William  and  a  dedication  to  the  king; 
but.  finding  that  the  kmg  took  no  noticu  of  the  Worka,  tn« 
dtdiration,  or  himself,  he  accepted  an  offer  made  to  him  by 
Lord  Berkelajr  In  I6M,  who  had  yu>i  hccn  npjioiiUed  one  of 
ttw  lorda  justioas  of  Ireland,  to  attend  hun  there  as  hm 
cliaplnn  mmI  private  seereUtfy.  H*  acted  as  st'cretury  till 
they  arrived  in  Dublin,  when  a  paraon  of  lha  nam«  of  Utuk 
obtained  the  office  for  hinsMlf  by  representint;  to  Lord  But- 
kaley  the  unauiiable  ic  >  n'"  such  tin  ortiw  to  the  character 
and  duties  of  a  clufgyman.  Lutd  Beikeky  however,  to 
cocnpensatc  SwiA  for  die  loat  of  bis  office,  promised  that  he 
ahoutd  have  the  6rat  good  preferment  in  bit  gift  that  be- 
came Ttcant.  To  thii  amngemout  Swift  asaenlad.  The 
rieb  deanacy  of  D«rnr««»«»on«fk«rwards  at  Lord  Bei  keloy'a 
dispoaal.  and  Swifl  intunitod  to  him  that  be  exjiecied  bim 
to  ksr-p  his  ivord.  Lord  Berkeley  told  bim  that  Bush  had 
c-iiau  li  thtj  promise  of  it  for  another,  but,obMrving  Swifi'a 
mdigiiLUian,  advised  him  to  apply  to  Bu.-b  to  see  if  liio 
matter  could  not  b«  arranged  :  he  did  so.  when  the  secre- 
Ury  fisakly  told  bim  that  Wool,  had  tiecn  <  II  i  L  t  r  t. 
kot  that  if  ba  would  put  down  the  same  sum  lie  should 
have  tho  preferwieo.  Swift,  in  a  ra«&.ex(.iuimed/ God  con- 
found you  both  for  a  eoupleofacottndnk,'»od  immediately 
left  the  oaatle,  intending  to  fotura  no  norok  Lord  Barke- 
ley  however  was  unwilling,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  to  risk 
•iposure:  be  therefore  offered  to  him  the  rectory  of  Agber 
and  the  vicarage*  of  Laracorand  Rathbeggaii,  then  VBcant, 
in  the  dioctsc  of  Meatb.  Though  not  worth  a  thiiii  of  the 
deanery,  as  they  only  amounted  together  to  230i,  a  year. 
Swift  daooMdUpciidBat  to  acoept  the  livings:  bo  atiU  re- 


ttinod  hit  ofBee  of  dnplaia,  and  continued  to  iwido  with 

the  fanilv  tt'1  Lord  Berkeley  retired  £rom  tbo  govwmneut 
of  I  rt-iand.  i  he  prebend  of  Dunlavin  wu  bestowed  upoli 
liiiu  i;i  i  TOO,  which  increased  bis  income  to  betuecn  3j0/. 
and  400/.  a  year.  While  he  resided  in  Lord  Herki-luy'h 
family  he  produced  some  of  the  first  specimens  of  that 
original  vain  of  bumnur  on  winch,  more  perhaps  than  on 
any  Othtr  of  bis  rare  talents,  his  reputation  is  founded : 
«Mmg  thoM  on '  Xbo  Uumble  Fotitioa  of  fruieeoHarria.' 
and  the  *  Meditation  on  a  BfooOHliek.* 

All  111  t^i^  lime  Swift'*  si-itcr  married  a  person  of  the 
name  ut  tetiton.  Swift  had  expressed  himself  Strongly 
ai^ainst  this  marna'^o,  and  when  it  took  place,  he  was 
highly  offended.  Scott,  on  the  authority  of  Tlieophihis 
Swift,  says  that  Fenton  was  a  worthies*  rharacler,  on  the 
Mini  of  bonkrvpiov  at  tbo  time,  and  that  Swift  afibrdod  bis 
aMv  tho  aMaaaof  doeoot  wppocc  in  tha  tetitntioo  vhioh 
her  imprudence  brought  upon  hor. 

In  the  year  1700,  on  the  return  of  Lord  Btrkoloy  t*  Eng- 
laii  I,  S.s  It  took  pussession  of  his  living  at  Laracor.  He 
performed  his  duties  as  a  country  clergyman  with  exem- 
plary diligence,  and  expended  a  ransiderable  sum  in  rc- 
painng  the  church.  Soino  years  afterwards  he  purchased 
for  2501.  the  titbes  of  the  parish  of  Bfbmook  near  IVim, 
vbich  bo  loft  by  bia  will  to  tbo  vicars  of  Laraeor  for  the 
time  boing,  aa  long  as  the  present  episcopal  tdigkm  oon- 
tinucs  to  be  the  eiii.iblishod  faith  in  Ireland;  but  if  any 
oihcT  form  rf  Clirislian  religion  becomes  the  oatablisbed 
faiih.  he  tlicti  direcu  that  the  profits  they  ooRM  in  ahall 
be  paid  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Lamcor. 

Swift  had  not  been  long  at  Laraoor  when  it  was  arraiiRod 
botwoon  ICiaa  Johnson  and  himself  that  she  should  come  to 
roaido  in  bit  naigbbourhood.  She  had  a  small  indepen- 
dence, aboat  IMOiL  of  wbieh  1  OOd/.  bad  boon  left  to  bar  aa 
a  legacy  by  Sir  William  Temple,  sinea  whoae  death  tbo  bad 
resided  wiih  Mr*.  Dmuley.  «  riHaiion  of'the  Temple  family, 
a  widow  of  middle  aire,  wliose  jicome  was  only  at)out  2jl.  a 
vv  II.  Mrs.  Johnson  continued  to  rctuie  with  Ijxdy  Gilford. 
V^bon  Misa  Johnson  removed  to  ir«laiid  »he  was  uci  om- 

Cnied  by  Mrs.  Dingley  ;  and  the  ostensible  ground  for 
wing  Bngland  on  tho  part  of  both  waa  that  the  rate  of 
intartM  vat  mnoh  highar  in  lialandt  it  vat  than  10  per 
cent.  They  took  lodgings  in  tbo  town  of  Ttim,  vhoro  tboy 
generally  rci^ided.  except  in  Swift'*  absence,  when  they 
ui'  u|iM'  [  vtcarage-liouse.  Miss  J  i;i  was  then  about 
aigttteen  years  of  age :  lier  features  were  Iteautiful,  her  eyes 


and  hair  bUtk,  tiud  hvt  form  HymmetricBl«  though  a  liUle 
inclined  to  fullnu»s.  She  was  a  woman  of  atron;;  senses 
though  not  highly  oducated,  of  agreeable  coovontatkia,  and 
elegant  manners. 

Swift  appears  to  have  passed  over  to  England  at  leaat 
once  a  year,  and  remained  two  or  tbrot  montba,  chiefly  in 
London,  where  be  officiated  aa  ohaplain  in  Lord  Borkaioy% 
ftimily,  but  generally  paid  a  nrit  to  his  mother  at  Leienter. 
In  1701,  dunng  the  first  of  these  annual  residences  in  Eii^* 
land,  he  published  bis  first  political  tract, '  A  Di^-eouisc  on 
the  Contests  and  Disnentioni  between  the  Nobles  aiidCotn- 
roon^t  at  Atben>>  and  Rome.'  It  was  intended  to  check  tho 
pupukr  violence  which  bad  occasioned  the  impeachment  of 
Loida  Soman.  Ualilax«  OsAtni«  and  Portland  fi»r  lhair 
■haw  in  tbo  Partition  TVeaty.  It  was  publishad  anooy- 
mously.  but  atiructe<l  much  attention. 

On  his  liecond  vibit  lo  England,  in  17U'2,  he  avowal  him- 
self Ui  be  the  author  of  tins  (ruct,  and  was  immediatoly  ad- 
miiled  into  the  society  of  the  iea^iuig  Wbigs,  Somers,  Hali- 
fax, and  Sunderland,  and  also  into  that  of  the  leading  wits, 
Addison,  Steele,  Arbuthnot,  and  others,  who  used  then  to 
assemble  at  Button's  coffee-boata. 

In  1 704  Swift  publiahad  anonrnuHisly  tlie  'Tale  of  a  Tub,' 
together  with  '  The  BaUta  of  the  Hooka.'  The  '  Tale  of  a 
Tub'  was  at  the  time  generally  supposed  to  be  Swifi's,  and 
iU  wit  was  much  admired,  but  it  made  him  some  powerful 
enemies  by  its  imputed  irrelit^iou»  tendency. 

in  17UU  Swift  was  employed  b^  the  Irish  prolatct  to 
solicit  a  reoiiltfainof  the  first  firuita  for  Ireland,  which 


alraady  hatn  giantad  in  Buiand.  (Bsmncs.]  Hit  ap- 
pUoaliott  vat  nado  to  Lotd  Oodolphta.  but  vaa  unaaeeaaa- 

fill.  About  this  time  there  were  two  or  three  plans  for 
Swift's  preferment,  but  nil  nf  them  were  faihim.  lie  wa<i 
to  have  accompanied  Ijird  B^  ikt  li  s  as  &e<'.retary  of  embassy 
to  Vienna,  but  Lmd  Berkeley  found  himself  too  infirm  to 
venture  upon  the  employment :  be  was  to  have  gone  ont  to 
Viisioia  at  a  aort  of  metropoUtan  over  the  colonial  elacgy 
in  Aminaa,  hot  neither  did  tbia  appointment  taka  plnoa; 
and  ho  was  promised  Dr.  South't  prthomi  of  Wattmiiiilor. 
but  Strath,  though  vciy  old.  tontinaed  to  live  fbr  tovoral 
years  lunger. 

During  the  years  1708  and  1709  bwift  puldiahed  several 
tracts.    '  An  Argument  against  abolislimg  Ciiruslianity,*  t» 
a  piece  of  grave  irony  ;  *  A  i'rojeot  for  the  Advancement  of 
Religion,'  was  dedicated  to  Lady  Berkeley,  who  vaa  a 
woman  of  atiiat  pia^,  highly  raayactid  by  Svift:  it  ia  tba 
only  work  to  vUeh  ho  ovor  pal  hia  nanw:  it  mada  a  ttroog 
:  impression  on  the  religious  classes,  and  was  very  favourably 
'  received  by  the  public.    In  tiis  '  Letter  on  ll*ft  Sacramental 
Test'  he  opposrti  ;ii.v  relaxation  of  the  restrictive  la*s 
against  the  Dissenters.    In  this  opinion  bo  dillerc;d  slroiigh 
from  the  Whigs,  and  this  difference  seems  to  liave  been  a 
principal  cause  of  bis  soon  afterwarda  joining  the  Tories. 
About  this  time  he  also  published  iba  *  Sentiments  of  a 
Chureh-of-Englaiid  Man»*  aa  vail  aa  aaSM  ol  laia  lighter 
pieces,  especially  tho  htiiBorem  attadtt  on  Partridge  the 
almanac-inaker,  wlncli  r  iMic  niit  under  the  name  of  Isaac 
;  Hickerstaff.    In  171(1  Swift  s  mother  died.    «  if  the  way  lo 
>  heaven,'  said   he.  '  lie  thivngh  ptatf,  tnith*  j/MUM,  «lld 
chanty,  abe  ia  there.' 

On  tba  aliango  of  ministry  in  1710  the  hopes  of  thelfiih 
pralataa  van  again  revived  for  a  remission  of  tbaflrtipflnrila; 
and  Swift  vaa  again  deputed,  in  conjunction  vith  tba 
bishops  of  Os^ory  and  Killaloe,  to  solicit  the  boon.  On  the 
1st  of  Sept«mber,  1710,  he  left  Ireland  on  this  mission,  but 
found,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  that  the  bishops,  who  had 
gone  lo  England  before  hmi,  bad  left  that  country  without 
having  done  anything. 

Swift  now  found  himself  courted  by  tbo  laadei*  of  both 
parlies,  with  the  excnntion  of  Gkidoli^in.  vho  ttaalad  hiB 
with  tucb  narkod  odanatt  that  halved  revenge,  a  irav 
vhieh  ho  perfbrmod  on  tho  let  of  Oetober,  by  the  puUien- 
tion  of  •  Sid  Hamet's  Rod."  Swift  soon  made  up  ins  mind 
to  joui  I  he  Till  ies,  and  on  tho  4th  of  October  wa»  mtny- 
duced  !  1 !  I :  lev,  then  chanc  ,  ur  <'1  the  exchequer,  by  u  bom 
he  was  received  with  the  most  llatienog  kindnesa,  and  waa 
introduced  by  him  to  St.  John,  wiio  was  then  one  of  tba 
sooiataritt  of  state.  Inn  fav  dayt  ha  received  a  pmniir 
that  tha  llrat-fhiita  ahonM  ha  laintttad,  and  imaaediaialy 
began  to  imt  bia  Ktaraiy  hatlaijr  in  aotian  in  tha  dafanet  at 
his  new  fnenda. 

Duii;^  the  time  that  Swift  remained  in  L  !  li  :i  Jh-s 
•Kcaswu  he  wrote  a  Journal,  or  diary,  which  was  addr«sa«4 
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IB  •  aeriM  of  kttm  to  llto  Jnlmson  «ltd  Mir*.  Dingley,  bat 
obviously  intended  for  the  formnr  This  Journal,  written 
as  It  waschiert)-  in  the  tnotfs'nj;  and  eve»>ing  of  etch  succen- 
sivo  day  of  tin  tu  i-t  hus.y  p&rt  of  Swift's  lil'p,  aflords  a  pic- 
ture as  minute  as  it  is  oVidentlj  trustworthy  of  the  events 
in  which  be  vts  cooesrowl  nA  tlw  tlioaghta  vhioli  aiow 
out  of  thM* 

*Th6  KsttniiHv/  •  maeUy  periodicd,  bid  beoa  be^un  by 
St.  John,  Prior,  and  othen^  in  support  of  lb«  mmistry. 
Thirteen  numbers  had  been  pubfitbod  with  littl*  effect, 
when  it  was  taken  up  hv  Swift,  November  10,  1710,  and 
was  continued  by  him  tiU  June  14,  )7II.  a  period  of  w\cn 
months,  when  he  resigned  it  into  other  hands.  Every  otie 
of  these  papers  was  written  by  himself,  besides  several 
satirical  pamphlets.  He  anaUcHl  his  oppononttliotoillljto 
•  body,  but  iodividually :  tbe  abafto  of  bio  oatit*  wore  jmi^ 
tiettlorly  direeted  against  Whwton,  Godolpbin,  WdimOi 
Sunderland,  Cowper.  and  Martlwrough.  With  surprising 
readiness  and  ventatilitv,  be  assumed  every  shape  suiuble 
f'r  tite  mflofOiMO  of  Ui  ooMDioi  or  lb*  aopport  of  bit 
friends.  • 

Harlcy,  who.  thou|rh  he  maintained  the  roost  friendly 
aod  confidential  interconrse  with  Swift,  seems  not  at  that 
tin*  to  Invo  prOfMrly  appreciated  bis  character  or  under- 
stood his  viowa,  MOt  him  a  note  for  50i,  wUdi  Swift  indi|- 
nantly  returned,  and  obstinately  refused  faio  hivltotioni  ifll 
be  hod  made  an  apolopy.  After  the  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  Harley  by  the  Mnrr|Lii*  dc  Guiscord,  lie  w«8  cn'aled  lord 
trcariuror  and  carl  of  Oxford,  in  May,  1711,  and  offered  to 
make  Swift  his  chaplain,  who  refused  this  offer  also.  '  I 
will  be  no  man's  chaplain  alive,'  says  he  in  his  Journal.  He 
oridentljr  tboogbt  tbot  his  aorvirao  ond  hit  mmilo  detervod 
no  woise  o  place  tbtn  •  bishoprie.  He  eonthraod,  m  long 
as  he  remained  in  Fn^land,  to  be  treated,  both  in  private 
and  public,  wnh  ihe  im>»t  flattering  civility,  especially  by 
Lord  Oxford,  fend  nNo  by  St.  John,  who  in  July,  17)2,  was 
rreated  lord  Bolingbroke.  He  formed  the  society  of  Bro- 
thers, which  consisted  of  sixteen  persons  of  tiie  hiRhc^t 
nok  aod  most  distinguished  talents  among  the  Tont-H,  of 
whiefa  MOietv  indeed  ne  was  the  roost  active  member 

It  boviog'become  obvious  that  the  existeooe  of  tbe  Tory 
tRTWrnraent  depended  upon  making  peace  with  France, 
Prior  was  sent  to  Pans  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  that 
pnrpoe,  and  Swift,  iu  furtherance  of  the  same  object,  wrote 
•The  Conduct  of  the  Allies,'  which  was  published  unony- 
inousiy,  November  27,  1711.  while  tbe  question  of  peace  or 
war  was  under  discussion  in  parliament.  The  sale  of  this 
tract  waa  irapreoedonted  at  that  tine,  four  large  editions 
haring  been  exhausted  in  awook.  It  furnished  the  Tory 
members  in  the  House  of  OotamotN  with  Ibett  aad  argu- 
ments, while  tbe  Whigs  in  the  Lord*  thnaiened  to  bring 
'.he  author  to  the  bar  of  the  house.  The  effect  upon  the 
public  mind  wa.s  .su<-h  as  to  produce  n  determnu'd  s|/irit  of 
opposition  to  the  war.  proving;,  as  it  did,  that  the  allies,  the 
late  Whig  ministry,  and  especially  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
were  the  only  parties  who  had  derived  advantage  from  UM 
jswnditoi*  of  le  naeh  Bnslisb  bkwd  and  troaaure. 
'  The  Ptaeo  of  Utreeht  wao  eonehided  May  ft.  m%  «oi 
^irift  undertook  to  write  the  history  of  it,  but  tbe  progress 
jiiid  publication  of  the  work  were  hindered  by  the  growing 
dissention  between  Oxfortl  and  Holinghroko.  Thin  work  he 
afterwards  expanded  into  the  '  History  of  the  Four  last  Years 
of  Queen  Anne's  Rei.un,'  hut  it  was  not  published  till  1758, 
some  years  after  his  death.  Tbe  only  work  unconnected 
with  politics  which  Swift  produced  during  this  busy  period 
of  hia  Kfc,  was  bis  letter  to  tbe  earl  of  Oxford,  ooniaining  'A 
Proposal  fhr  eorreeling,  improving,  and  afoertaiaiBg  the 
T!n^!i«h  Tongue,' an  object  winch  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  a  society  similar  to  that  of  the  French  Academy.  Swift 
■was  very  anxious  to  have  thf*  scheme  carried  into  i  tli  t 
but  Oxford  was  too  busy  at  that  time  to  second  his  views, 
which  indeed  met  with  little  favour  from  the  public. 

While  Swift  waa  thtis  assisting  his  friends,  be  obtained 
Wthing  for  himself  hut  empty  honour,  a  spedea  of  laward 
wliicb  hardly  any  man  ever  valued  loos.  He  waa  too  piWttd 
to  make  any  direct  soiieiiation ;  he  waa  awam  that  Loid  Ox- 
ford well  knew  what  he  expected,  but  bo  w  is  i.ut  aware 
that  he  had  a  private  and  olisiinate  enemy  m  l^ueen  Anne, 
who  had  been  taught  bv  Archbishop  Sharp  that  the  .sup- 

Ced  author  of  the  'Tiiieof  a  Tub'  was  little,  if  at  all. 
ter  than  an  iiifldel.  He  now  felt  that  bis  situation  was 
uDcomlbrtaUy  awkwaid.  and  began  to  antioipato  that  ha 
might  bn  olhnrad  to  nMin  to  Xralaad  miHwr  liiglmr  in 


the  ehuieh  nor  rieher  than  he  left  it  He  became  impatient 
and  re>tive.  The  bishopric  of  Hereford  became  vacant, 
and  O.xford  and  Lady  Ma>li,im.  tbe  queen's  favourite, 
exerted  ihem.selves  to  obtain  her  consent  to  bestow  it  upon 
him,  but  the  opposition  of  the  duchess  of  Somenett  the 
queen's  other  favourite,  whom  Swift  had  hhdied  in  his 
'WtBdsor  Piophaey.*  fmatntad  thoit  olbrta.  A»  oooa  at 
Swift  knew  that  tiM  Mshoprio  had  been  given  toaiMther,  be 

sent  notice  to  Lord  Oxford  of  his  determination  to  roiirr 
The  miniatr)-  now  saw,  that  unless  something  were  dun.  j,  r 
him,  they  would  lose  his  powerful  aid,  which  had  kcj  t  liu  ir 
enemies  8t  bay.  and  had  helped  so  eiTectively  to  keep 
iliemselves  in  possession  of  the  government.  Thus  pve^ied, 
Oxford,  with  the  concurrence  of  tbe  duke  of  Ormond, 

t>ropo!:ed  that  Dr.  Sterne  •boold  be  tOBOved  to  the 
iiahophe  of  Dromore,  in  opder  to  make  room  for  Swift 
in  tbe  deanery  of  8l  Plntriek's.  Thie  they  necoropli'fhed  ; 
and.  with  t^ie  view  of  retuinin^  h;m  in  Ki  u!;i:iii,  n;  i  ITiri. 
was  made  by  Oxford  and  I^idy  Ma.sham  iu  t. x^liau^u  liie 
deanery  for  a  Windsor  prebend ;  bnt  the  queen's  deter- 
mination against  this  arrangement  wa.s  not  to  be  shaken. 
Tha  warrant  for  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick's  waa  signed 
February  83,  1713,  and  early  in  June  the  same  Jear  Swift 
set  out  for  Ireland  to  talw  poiOinioo.  • 

In  the  early  part  of  his  Jouma),  Swift  expresses  a  eon* 
tinual  desire  to  return  to  Laraeor  and  the  society  of  his 
beloved  Stelt  i.  !  ji  ^his  feeling  evidently  becomes  gradually 
weaker.  The  >piciidid  society  in  which  he  moved,  and  the 
sort  of  homage  with  which  ho  was  ti  f  ij  l,  such  as  (K-rhaps 
no  other  person  of  bis  rank  ever  received,  had,  long  before 
his  return  to  Ireland,  taken  strong  poososaion  of  his  heart; 
to  (bat  wlien  lie  onuied  into  tha  yossoision  of  bis  deanoiy» 
it  was  with  ikolings  in  tiie  faigfaoet  degree  disaatiBllad  and 
defending. 

Swift  was  scareely  settlfvi  in  bis  deanery  when  he  re- 
ceived the  most  p  i  km;  nations  from  tlie  friends  of  the 
Tory  administraiioa  iu  return  to  England,  for  ilus  purpose 
of  recoiicilin^r,  if  pn<;Mble,  Oxford  and  Bohng broke,  whose 
dissention  endangered  the  very  existence  of  the  Tory 
government.  Ho  <ame  over  to  England  without  deby, 
and  soon  afierwaida  published  *  Tbe  Fublie  Spirit  of  tbo 
Whigs,'  a  hitter  aitart  on  Steele  as  well  m  tbe  party  to 
which  he  belonged.  In  this  pamphlet  the  Scotch  e 
spoken  of  as  '  a  poor  fierce  norlbern  people,'  with  icvcral 
other  offensive  remarks,  directed  es|)«cially  ai;;ainst  the  duke 
of  Argyle.  A  prosecution  was  mstituted  against  Barber  the 
printer,  which  the  ministers  managed  to  set  aside,  but  tbe 
Scotch  peers  went  up  in  a  body  10  eonsptain  to  tiae  qaeen 
of  the  indignity  with  which  they  had  lieon  treated. 

Finding  that  Oxfiird  and  Bdinghrehe  oould  not  be  recon- 
ciled, Rwift  retired  to  the  bottee  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Geary, 
Upper  Letcorobc.  Berkshire,  at  the  beginning  of  Jonc^ 
1714.  Here  he  wrote  his  '  Free  Thoughts  on  the  State  ol 
Public  Atluirs.'  Bolini^broke  wus  now  about  to  supplant 
Oxford,  and  left  no  means  untried  to  conciliate  Swift 
Tbe  queen,  at  Boliughrokc  s  eameitt  requc&t,  signed  an 
eidor  en  tlia  tMasuiy  for  IftOOi,  whieh  Seift  bad  in  vain 
endeaeoned  to  ohtuin  through  OariM,  to  nltoeo  Mm  A«« 
the  debt^  amounting  to  at  least  that  sum,  which  he  waa 
obliged  to  incur  on  entering  bis  deanery.  This  sum  bow* 
over  he  never  received,  the  death  of  the  (|ueen  having 
occurred  before  tbe  order  was  presented  for  pay  metit  At  the 
same  time  Lady  Mashain  wrote  to  him,  conjuring  him  not  to 
desert  tbe  queen,  and  Barber  was  commissioned  by  Boluig- 
broke  to  say  that  lie  would  reconcile  him  to  the  duchess  of 
Somofsot.  Almost  tbe  next  post  bfovght  a  lottor  fton  Lord 
Oxibrd.  new  disnhoed  end  going  alone  to  his  seat  in  Hero- 
fordshire,  rer|ue>tin^'  Swifl  to  accompany  him.  His  gratitude 
and  his  affection  for  Lord  Oxford  did  not  allow  him  to  hem- 
tati'  a  moment  in  accepting,'  the  invitation  of  the  disgraced 
minister,  and  he  wrote  ituuiediately  to  Ireland  to  get  at)  ex- 
tension of  his  leave  of  absence,  which  was  now  nearly  expired, 
to  enaUe  bim  to  do  so.  Within  three  davs  the  death  of 
Qnooa  Anne  and  tbe  aecaasion  of  George  I.  put  an  end  to 
de  power  of  tbe  Torica.  JLord  Oitfotd  wna  aiMitad  and  ia 
prisoned,  and  Swift  wrote  to  him  with  n  tooehti^  eamess* 
ri«  s,  t  >  request  that  lio  might  be  permitted  to  attend  him 
lii  t.is  confinement.  Lord  Oxford  however  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  his  request.  BolingbraiMmdOntnDdSadtoAHHO^ 
and  Swift  returned  to  Ireland. 

Not  long  after  Swift  came  to  London  tosoiieit  the  re- 
miMion  of  liie  firat-fruita,  be  waa  intwdnsed  to  the  aovnaint* 
M  nf  Mn.  VwilMntti^  tbairktoir  of  BirtholomMr  Vott- 
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homriffb,  a  Dutch  merchant,  who,  at  hia  d««tb,  iMtd  left  to  | 
Ills  vi  liiw  a  life  interest  in  16,000/.,  which  sura  was  aAer-  ' 
wards  to  be  divided  equally  arnon^  his  chiHren,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  When  Smi:  became  intimate  in  this 
family.  Miss  Bstber  Vanbomrigh,  ibe  eldest  daughter,  was 
under  twenty  yean  of  age,  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  but 
weU  cdnflatad,  livviy.  graeeral,  apiritad.  and*  unfortuaataly 
for  BwUlt,  Willi  •  taste  nr  mding.  He  bscmoie  tlw  dictator 
of  Iwr  studies,  and  their  friendly  intercourse  was  continued 
till  Hiss  Vanhomrigh  made  a  declaration  of  affection  for 
liira,  and  proposed  marriage.  How  that  dt  i .a  i  u  ■■'..is  r* - 
chived  is  related  in  SwifiV  poem  of  *  Cadeiiu^  and  V  liiie^isu. 
Cadenus  is  decanus  (dean)  by  tran^^po^al  ufletloii,  and  Va- 
nessa is  the  poetical  name  wbicb  be  gavo  to  Miss  Vanhom- 
righ. The  proposal  was  declinod;  DttI  Swift,  from  vanity 
«r  fimdiMaa,  or  will,  bad  not  flnmioat  oooogh  to  rolinqviab 
tlioir  aliMtniiMto  interoourw. 

AAer  his  return  to  Ireland,  Swift,  co'isri-ijs  of  \m  im- 
prudence, endeavoured  to  limit,  a.s  much  p  wmu  lUe 
'  i)in:»)X)adencc  between  himself  and  Varii'--a  ]>i  ijbibly  ex- 
pecting that  her  attaolimeni  would  be diminiBhed  by  absence; 
but  hers  was  a  deep  and  uncontrollable  passion.  She  wrote 
to  him  frequently,  and  complained  bitterly  of  bis  not  re* 
plying  to  her  letters.  At  length  Mrs.  Vanhomrigb  diod; 
her  two  sons  died  soon  aftetwafds;  and  the  eiroumstaneea 
of  the  two  sisters  being  somewhat  embarrassed  by  imprudent 
expenses,  they  resolved  to  retire  to  Ireland,  where  their 
father  had  left  a  small  property  near  Callbridge.  Ssvift,  m 
his  diary,  though  he  mentions  occasionally  his  calling  at 
Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's,  makes  no  allusion  to  her  daughter. 
Notwltbataoding  this  caution,  obscure  murmurs  of  the  mter- 
emm  bolwoen  Swilt  tad  Vtamm  bad  nwcbod  Stolla  sooa 
•ft«r  it*  emanoiMoiMOt.  In  1714  VsaoiM  •rrivod  in  Dub- 
lin,  to  the  annoyanco  of  Swift  and  dread  of  Stella.  Swift 
t^aw  her  very  seldom :  he  intro<lucod  Dean  Winter  to  her,  a 
p;etitleman  of  fortune,  as  a  suilor  for  her  hand;  and  pro- 
posals of  marriage  w«re  made  to  her  by  Dr.  Price,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Cashel ;  but  both  offers  were  rejected.  Stella's 

{'ealousy  at  length  became  so  restless,  that  Swifi  is  said  to 
lave  eonsenled  to  their  marriage,  and  the  cwemony  was  per- 
fiirmed  in  1 716»  in  ibe  gMdon  of  tbo  dwaoqr.  by  tbo  biMop 
of  Clogber ;  and  tbovgh  8w'<l  novor  aeRnowledged  tb« 
marriage,  and  no  change  took  place  in  their  inter mse, 
Ihc  evidence,  though  imperfect,  is  su«h  as  to  k  j  liitlo 
doubt  of  the  fact.  At  length,  in  1  7 1  7,  Vanessa  ui  i  ii>;r 
sister  retired  to  Marley  Abbey,  near  Cellbridge,  where 
Swift  does  not  appear  to  have  visited  them  till  1720.  when 
Vtnotw's  atster  became  dangerously  ill :  during  that  illneaa 
hn  vistts  wer*  frequent,  and  were  continued  occasionally  to 
Vanessa  after  bcr  sister's  death.  Vumsib  brdegroes  became 
more  impatient,  and  at  length  wrote  to  Stella,  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  her  connection  with  Swin.  Siella, 
highly  indignant,  sent  the  letter  to  Swift,  and  imroediately 
retired  to  the  hou-*-  of  Mr.  Ford,  near  Dublin.  Swift,  m 
a  patrokjsm  of  rage,  rode  ii><(tantl>  o  Marley  Abbey.  Va- 
MMttit  on  bis  entering  the  room,  wot  tbrttek  dumb  by  that 
awful  stnnitiMa  whieb  bis  oountsnanM  Msnmod  wbon  be 
wns  in  uger.  md  to  wfaioh  sho  inon>  thon  onoo  nllodss  in 
hsf  lottors  to  him.  He  Hung  the  letter  on  the  table  without 
saying  a  word.  instanMy  left  the  house,  and  rode  back  to 
Dublin.  Poor  Vanena  sank  der  the  blow.  In  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  she  died,  in  1723,  leaving  her  property 
to  Dr.  Berkeley,  afterwards  bisnop  of  Coyne,  and  to  Mr. 
Marshal,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Iriali  wurt  of  Cocnmon 
Plots.  The  poem  of  *  Cadenus  and  Vunes»a'  was  published 
soon  kfkor  Miu  Vonboosriyh's  doubj  but  Borkalojr  is  said 
to  btvo  daatrayed  the  original  oomapondonoo ;  a  rail  copy 
however  remained  in  the  po»8»-saion  of  Mr.  Marsbill,  an  1  ii 
was  published  for  the  first  time  v^wilh  iho  except!  n  oi  oml 
or  :^vo  Irticrs)  in  S'-oii's  tdition  of  Swift's  Works. 

Swift,  in  an  sgony  oi  shame  aiid  remortie,  retreated  to 
some  place  in  the  a«nith  of  Ireland,  where  he  remained  two 
months,  without  the  olsco  of  his  abode  being  known.  On 
bis  return  to  Dublin^  Stolla  was  easily  persuaded  to  for- 
giva  biia.  After  tbetr  leeoneiliaiion.  Sielbt  continued  to 
no  tbe  ftiend  of  Swift,  tbo  eompanion  of  his  sodal  hours, 
bis  comforter  and  patient  attendant  in  sickness;  and  she 
presided  at  bis  ubie  on  pnUic  days :  but  tbey  were  never 
alone  togetbor ;  tbair  wiio«  «•  bnalmid  and  wim  wan  oMnly 
nominal. 

In  I7S0  Swift  published  '  A  Proposal  for  the  Universal 
Dae  of  Iriab  JdanafiMiaraa.'    Tb»  bonestly«BBaant  tract 
tepwwmad  as  n  saditioMa  VbA ;  the  primer  WMbrmisbt 


to  trial:  tbe  Terdiet  of  the  jury  was  *  Net  gailty;*  bat 

Judge  Whitshed  kept  them  eleven  hour.*;,  nni  sent  them 
back  nine  times,  till  thoy  reluctantly  left  the  matter  in  his 
hands  ly  n  v|ie,:'ia'.  verdict:  the  public  indignation  however 
was  rous«d,aad  the  government,  by  a  'nolle  prosequi,'  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  tbe  eontest. 

In  1 723,  there  being n eeareitrof  copper «ein in Iretand, 
George  1.  granted  to  WiUiani  Wood  n  palant  r^bt  to  eoin 
ftrtbings  and  halfpence  to  the  amount  of  I08,000(.  The 
grant  waa  made  without  consulting  the  lord-lieutenant  or 
privy  council  of  Ireland:  it  had  bet  ;i  i!i'a  m  1  Us  the  in- 
lluence  of  the  duchess  of  Kendall,  the  king's  mittres-s,  who 
was  to  have  a  nhaio  of  the  profits.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  in- 
famous job.  The  Irish  parliament  expressed  tbeir  dislike 
to  it  by  a  remunstranco,  of  which  no  notice  waa  takoBi  wben 
a  Tiuee  was  beeid  waMi  apparently  acose  ftom  one  of  the 
trading  daatea :  a  letter  was  pabUsbed  s^ned  *  M.  B.,  dra> 
f  ii  r  (draper),  Dublin,'  and  was  followed  by  live  or  six  moro, 
1  Le  effect  of  these  letters  is  known.  All  Ireland  v»  as  rouM'd. 
No  one  would  tuui::i  [);(.'  conlaminst''!.]  miw.  .\  n-vvurd  uf 
was  «>fl'«re<i  for  the  discovery  of  tbe  author  of  the  Dra> 
pier's  fourth  letter.  A  bill  against  the  printer  was  about  to 
be  presented  to  the  grand  jun,  wben  the  Dean  addreasod 
to  tbem  '  Some  aeeaonable  Aavioe and  the  meinorable 
qnetatioB  fkon  Sorinuire  was  dreulated,  *  And  tbe  people 
said  nnlo  Seal,  sball  Jonathan  die,  who  hath  wrought  ih^s 
great  lalvation  in  Israel?  Gud  forbid:  as  the  L  <ii]  'iveth, 
there  sball  not  one  hair  of  his  head  fall  to  the  ground  ;  for 
be  bath  wrought  with  God  this  day.  So  tbe  people  rescued 
Jonathan  that  ha  died  not.'  Tbe  grand  jury  wrote  '  igno- 
ramus '  on  tbe  bill,  and  Judee  Whitshed  could  only  rent  bia 
rage  by  dismiasiiig  tbem.  Ultimate^  the  patent  waa  witb- 
drawn,  and  Wood  was  eompenaated  by  a  grant  of  300<i/. 
yearly  for  twelve  years. 

Swift's  }>opula(i(y  was  now  unbounded.  The  Drapier'ti 
head  was  painted  on  signs,  engraved  on  copper-plates,  si  ruck 
on  medftla,  woven  on  pocket-handkerchiefs.  A*  if  to  »h«lter 
himself  from  thu  storm  of  public  applause,  iie  retired  with 
Stella  and  Mrs.  Diogley  to  Quiica,  a  counlry-hoiue  belun?- 
ing  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  in  a  retired  situation  about  Mtvea  ituk? 
ham  KeliK,  whore  be  reoMiDed  eomal  nentbe.  lie  bad 
tbe  company  of  Dr.  Sbertdan  and  ottier  friends,  and  pro* 
duccd  several  light  pieces  of  hurn  ntr  in  wh:rh  lio  Mas  lihu- 
lated  by  Sherubn,  who  followed  lum  al  ni/  ^jil-  ii  di-t.u  re. 
He  also  occupied  himself  in  revising  and  c.ini;i  f^ig  i  he 
■  Travels  inio  several  remote  Nations  of  the  Wotld,  by 
Lemuel  Gulliver.' 

In  17Si  Swift  visited  England  again,  for  tbe  flrst  tine 
sinoB  Queen  Anne's  deetb.  Bolingbroke  wee  new  retomed 
freoa  exile.  Tbe  Dean  resided  at  Twickenham  with  Pope, 
but  madefVequont  visits  toDawley,  tbe  residence  of  Boling- 
broke. His  other  aseodate*  weve  ebieHy  ArbalbMrt.  Gny. 
and  Lord  Bathurst. 

At  this  time  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II.. 
and  the  Princess  of  Waleit,  afterwards  Quoeo  Caroline,  kept 
a  sort  of  court  al  Leicester  Uousc.  1  he  fimturite  of  the 
princess  was  Mrs-  Howard,  afterwards  countess  of  Suflellb 
Pope,  Gay.  and  Arbutbnot  wen  frequent  attendants  at  tbn 
court.  Swift  was  introduced  to  the  princess  by  Arbutbnot. 
at  her  own  particular  request.  His  visits  atierwards  were 
firequent.  c:ipeeiully  when  hhe  resided  al  RicbtQOd,  bnt 
always  by  spcciid  iuviiation  from  tbe  princess. 

In  July,  17'26,  the  Dean  recei%'ed  letters  informing  hiin 
that  Stella  was  in  a  state  of  dangerous  illness.  He  hastentd 
to  Ireland,  and  was  gratified,  on  bis  arrival  in  Dublin,  to 
find  ibat  bar  beoltb  waa  batier>  He  now  made  tbe  warld 
acquainted  with  the  *  Travels  of  Oullhrer.'  Tbe  work  waa 

Imlilislu'!!  in  London.  !i:ifmyir,i;ii'-l_v  ii-^ml,  thfuUi^h  the 
a^'i  nc\  ui  Ins  friend  diaries  1-oid.  Siioa  wii-*  the  interest 
a:id  admiration  which  it  excited,  tliat  tin:  |irlre  u'.'  lliO  gut 

edition  WEis  raited  before  the  seci>nd  could  ha  printed. 

Stella  being  now  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  bealib.  Swift, 
in  March,  1727,  paid  his  last  visit  to  London.  His  recep- 
tion by  his  friends  and  at  Leiesatar  House  was  as  oordwl  as 
ever.  Alia  spendioK  the  summer  with  Pope  at  Twickeo* 
ham,  be  contemplated  a  voyage  to  Fhrnoe  for  tbe  benefit  of 
his  health,  ^^Ik  ii  tin'  death  of  George  I.  seemed  to  open  a 
new  prospect  to  the  friends  of  the  princess  of  Wale*.  It 
v^.is  expected  that  Walf/oU'^  ihsmissal  would  h.iM  t..kcn 
place  forthwith ;  and  the  Dean,  at  the  earnest  request  of  hie 
friends,  especially  of  Mrs.  Howard,  wbo  said  thai  bia  goinf 
ebroed  at  tbai  time  weald  look  like  disaffeetieo*  remauwd  a 
Iiigla&d» 
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BaUL  WW  tnflering  under  a  Btifvn  tMulk  of  deaftiMt, 
•Mul/Wliim  generally  lo  have  heen  raorcorlins  cocibinul 
with  his  other  and  worse  complaint,  vertigo,  when  he  rt)ceiv«xi 
information  that  Stella  was  a^ain  in  danger.  H  e  left  Eng- 
land suddenly,  almost  capriciously  as  it  appeared  to  hts 
Criend«,  who  had  but  an  indistinct  notion  of  hu  connection 
with  StaUa,  and  in  Ootoliar,  1727,  landad  id  Doblin  to  find 
hkflomMlriODMUwbfiiikorthegra^na.  8lMdMJ«l.28, 
1728. 

When  Swift  had  somewhat  recoTored  from  this  lost  and 
-LVLTLit  !ilii)«k,  he  found  \V;i  ;  ill  sui  hi  power,  and  high  in 
iiivour  wjiii  the  queen  as  well  a*  ilie  king.  He  now  kept  no 
terms  with  the  court;  he  attaclted  Wulpole  especially,  and 
the  minislry  generally, and  did  not  spare  even  the  king  and 
queen.  At  the  same  time  he  appliea  himself  vigorously  to 
tbe  affain  of  IraJaod :  ha  puUishad  aewral  intela  for  the 
•sraliflralion  of  tho  nnbappy  state  of  that  eounlry ;  and, 
with  the  same  object  in  vxnv,  rcmmenced  a  periodical  pub- 
lication, in  oonjunclioii  utlh  Dr.  Sheridan,  railed  'The  In- 
telligencer,'whicii  however  was  soon  dropped. 

In  the  Dean  spent  about  a  year  with  Sir  Arthur 

Aebeson,  at  bis  seat  of  Goaford.  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ; 
ban  b«  wrote  several  light  pieces  of  poetry,  which  were  in* 
londod  Ibr  Um  imoaniient  of  the  family  and  KuesU ;  among 
IhoM  «M  *  Tiio  QnaA  QMstioa  debated,  wtaetber  Eainil- 
ton*«  Bawn  tbonld  bo  lurned  into  o  Milthooee  era  Barraeka,* 
affording  evidence  that  age  bad  not  in  the  least  impaired 
iliose  peculiar  power*  of  humour  which  he  had  tlr»t  dis- 
played ui  the  family  of  Lord  Berkeley.  In  1730  the  Dean 
was  a  guei>t  for  six  months  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Leslie  at 
Market  Hill,  a  small  town  at  a  short  distance  from  Sir 
Arthur  Acheson'a.  Near  this  town  be  intended  to  build  a 
boose,  on  ground  to  be  leased  from  Sir  Arthuri  and  whidi 
«aa  to  have  been  called  Drapier*s  Hill ;  an  intontiott  be«r^ 
ever  which  be  did  not  carry  into  effect. 

In  a  satire  u]  ;ni  fl^'i  Disieniers,  in  1733,  flic  Dean 
had  directed  a  few  iiiitu  aijaiiist  '  tho  liooby  BeUc'iwurtli,' 
who  was  a  Serjeant  at-law  and  a  member  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  and  who,  on  reading  the  lines  was  so  highly  in- 
censed that  be  drew  a  knife,  and  swore  be  would  cut  on  the 
Deao'a  eaia :  bo  oroeeeded  diveot  to  tbo  doaoery  with  that 
intention,  bot  as  Sirffk  was  on  a  visit  at  Mr.  Wonell'e.  Boitea- 
worth  went  ihere,  and  requested  to  speak  with  the  Dean  alone, 
whom  he  addressied  with  jjreat  pcniposily,  '  Dr.  Jonathan 
Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick'^,  I  am  Seijeant  Beltesworth.' 
'  Of  what  regiment  ?'  asked  Swift.  An  aUL-rcution  ensued, 
which  soon  became  so  loud  and  violent,  that  tho  servants 
ru»bed  into  the  room  and  turned  Betteswortb  into  the  street. 
To  guard  against  any  ebnilar  atlaek  in  liitnio.  the  Dean's 
noigibbeiua  formed  an  association,  for  tbo  pnrnoMof  wateh- 
ingtho  deanery  and  guarding  the  person  of  tbo  Dean  limn 
violence. 

In  the  year  1735  he  supported  the  clerpy  in  their  claim  of 
the  tithe  :  f  [Misturage,  or  agistment  tithe,  in  opposition  to 
tiie  lri»b  House  of  Common*,  and  ^ave  vent  to  nis  indigna- 
tion against  the  obnoxious  members  in  one  of  the  last  but 
mostanimalod  and  poiolod  of  bis  satires, '  The  Legion  Club.' 
Tbo  poem  was  baroiy  ftntahod  when  be  bad  one  of  the  most 
intense  and  long-continued  attacks  of  vertigo  wbicb  he  had 
ever  suffered,  and  from  which  indeed  be  never  thoroughly 
recovered. 

In  1736  Swift  opposed  the  primate  Boulter's  scheme  for 
rcgulaiing  the  exchange  with  Ireland  ii\  dKii.nishing  the 
value  of  tbe  gold  coin  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
silver;  be  spoke  against  it  in  public;  he  wrote  balladtagattMl 
it ;  and  on  tbe  day  wboo  tbo  proehtaMtionor  tbo  tofcrnmont 
Ar  carrying  tbe  meamre  into  oflbet  waa  tmS,  tbo  bolb  of 
tbe  cathedral  ran^  a  muffled  peal»and  O  U«ek  flag  was 
seen  to  wave  on  the  steeple. 

Swift's  public  life  may  now  be  1  to  hive  closed.  From 
1 70b  to  I  <36  be  had  been  aislively,  strenuously,  and  often  dan- 
gerously busied  in  guiding  by  bis  pen  tho  course  of  public 
affaiie;  but  dnriog  tbe  latter  part  of  this  period  his  inQrmi- 
tiae  HM  BUlbrings  rapidly  increased.  I  n  i  7)t  Botingbroke 
bad  attempted  lo  being  him  to  Borland  br  nogotialing  an 
mehange  of  hie  deanerr  Ibr  tbe  lirrog  of  BarBeld  in  Berk* 
abtre,  worth  ahoui  -SCO,'.,  hul  it  was  ton  late  ;  the  sacrifice  of 
dignity  a-nl  iijr.MiiU'  wiis  t-^rLMtt-r  than,  at  that  period  of  bis 
life,  ho  was  willmi;  t.i  su'iunu  He  Still  c«:i  1 1  mii-d  to  cor- 
respond with  Bolingbroke,  Pope.  Gay,  tbe  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry,  and  Lady  Betty  Germain,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  con- 
aian'tly  pressed  to  cono  ov«r  to  Boglaod;  bnt  as  bit  attaoka 
of  deafness  and  giddii 
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lent,  and  oonttnttod  longer,  he  did  net  think  it  prudent  te 
venture.  Gay  died  in  1732,  and  Arbuthnot  in  1734,  and 
Bolingbroke  went  to  France.  With  Pojmj  he  kept  up  an 
affectionate  correspondencL'  a*  loiif;  is  he  retained  t he  power 
of  cxprasaing  bis  thought"  uoon  paper.  For  several  yean 
before  bis  mind  gave  way.  ne  was  batdly  ever  free  fron 
suffering,  and  never  from  the  fear  of  it ;  and  it  was  his 
torn  to  pray  orery  morning  that  be  might  not  Kvo  aaoAer 
day.  and  often  when  he  parted  at  night  with  those  friends 
who  were  dearest  to  him,  after  social  hours  spent  at  tite 
deanery,  he  would  layindi  a  aigb.  *I  bofO  1  sliaU  never 
see  you  again.' 

In  the  intervals  of  his  fits  of  giddiness  his  powers  of  judg 
laent  remained  unimpaired,  but  bis  memory  failed  rapidly 
OntboS4tbof  July.  1740.  In  a  abort  note  to  Mrs.  White- 
way,  he  sayi— '  I  haw  boon  vary  misaimblo  all  night,  and 
to-day  extremely  deaf  and  full  of  pein.  I  eannot  exnrois 
the  mortificaiuiii  I  um  tnnii-r  nf  body  on'!  iriii'd  All  I  can 
say  IS.  that  1  am  not  in  turtutc,  hut  I  iliiily  ar.d  hourly 
expect  it.  Pray  let  vnv  kmtw  liuw  vi.ur  he:\lili  is,  aiiil  wjur 
fiiiuily.  I  hardly  understand  one  word  I  write  I  am  sure 
my  days  will  be  very  fev;  fbw  and  miserable  ihey  must  be. 
I  a»,  for  those  few  day«,  yours  entirely,  J.  Swift.  If  I  do 
not  blunder,  it  is  Saturday.' 

In  1741  Swift's  memory  bad  almost  failed,  bis  under- 
standing was  much  impaired,  and  he  became  subject  to 
violent  fits  of  peission,  which  soon  terminated  in  furious 
lunacy.  He  was  intrusted  to  tho  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lyons,  who  was  graiefuUy  attached  to  him.  He  oontiiiued 
in  this  state  till  1742,  when,  after  a  week  of  indescribable 
bodily  suffering,  be  sank  into  a  sute  of  quiet  idiotcy,  in 
which  he  continued  till  the  19tb  of  Oetobor,  1744^  when  ho 
died  as  gently  as  if  ho  had  only  Mien  asleep.  Ho  was  in 
his  78th  vear.  Tbe  immediate  cause  of  death,  and  prohrtbl  v 
of  tbe  giddiness  which  had  so  long  atilicted  him,  was  :L<uud 
to  be  water  on  the  brain. 

On  the  announcement  of  his  death,  the  enthusiasm  of 
Iri^h  gratitude  broke  out  as  if  there  had  been  no  interrup- 
tion of  his  public  services.  The  bouse  was  surrounded  by 
a  mournful  crowd,  who  begged  tbe  most  trilling  article  that 
had  bolongad  to  bins  to  bo  itaasniad  as  a  lelio^'yea,  begg'd 
a  batr  of  bin  Ibr  nenory.*  He  was  bntied,  aeeord  ing  to  his 
own  direc  tion,  in  the  great  aisle  of  the  cathedml.  where 
there  IS  a  Latin  inscription  lo  his  memory,  written  b\  l  itn- 
self :  — '  Hie  dc[vositum  est  corpus  Ji  i  Lilian  ii:.  8  T.  i  ,, 
hujus  Ecclesiw  Caihodraiis  Decaui,  ubi  seva  indii^naiie 
ulterius  cor  lacerare  ncquit  Abi,  viator,  et  imitare,  ai 
potertfc  stroDuum  pro  virili  libertatis  vindirem.   Obfit,'  &e. 

SwHI  Mk  the  bulk  of  bis  property,  the  savings  of  about 
thirtjr  yoata  of  hia  W%  to  Ibnnd  and  endow  an  Boa|Htal  for 
lonaiiee  and  idiols.  In  1795  he  presented  a  nevoHal  to  tbe 
corporation  of  Dubliii.  |irayrng  that  a  piecp  of  ground  on 
Oxraantowi)  Gj  ttiji  inigiil  be  assigned  for  ih«  pur|ni ■>(.•.  u  luch 
wns  immediately  assented  to,  but  tbe  site  which  he  ulti- 
mately fixed  on  was  in  James  Street,  Doblin,  near  Sleeveos's 
Hospital.  Tbe  funds  which  finally  dovalTOd  upon  th* 
hospital  amounted  to  about  10,000/. 

For  some  years  before  his  intellect  faOod,  tho  general 
anpoiinlendence  of  tbe  Dean's  domestie  affairs  bad  been 
introsted  by  bim  to  Mrs.  Whiteway.  who  was  a  daughter  of 
his  uncle  Adam  :  she  was  a  woman  of  property,  of  superior 
understanding,  and  elegant  manners.  She  was  not  bis  bouso- 
kccper,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated.  His  housekeeper  was 
Mrs.  Brent,wbo  by  a  second  marriage  became  Mrs.  Riageway. 

Swift  In  bis  youth  was  considered  handsome :  he  was  tail. 
mnaoalar»  and  weU-mode ;  his  eomplexkm  was  dark,  and 
Us  look  heavy,  Vut  Pope  says  that  his  *  eyes,  whiidi  wera 
asure  as  the  heavens,  had  an  expression  of  peculiar  acute- 
ness.'  Hia  face  was  generally  expressive  of  tbe  stem  deci- 
sion of  bis  character.  He  nt  vcr  Uughe^  and  soldoB 
smded,  and  when  he  did  smile  it  was 

'At  irhf  mrwk'd  himprir.  mod  sonro'd  lii.  ipirU, 
Thai  <eaiM  b*  mattA  to  mUe  at  asyUtiug/ 

In  bis  person  lie  was  sorupvlondy  clean ;  in  hia  habits  Iw 
vaa  lagttlar ;  ho  was  a  striet  aeononist  of  time  and  aoBay, 
and  kept  minute  aoeoonta  of  tbe  espenditore  of  both ;  no 

used  ni  lu  h  exercise,  both  walking  and  riding  ;  he  drank  wine 
daily,  1  ut  never  to  excess;  in  eating  ho  appears  to  have 

been  s  nr.vhat  of  an  epicure.   In  bis  disptiniiion  he  was 

social;  and  when  his  company  pleased  him  his  conversation 
was  delightful,  abounding  in  anecdote,  and  rather  distin- 
guislied  mt  Urolioeas  ar4  hnnwur  than  for  uriousnesa.  In 
bo  was  oooiidnad  nnrivalled.  He  bad  pecuUariliaa 
Voi.XXIII.-4  0 
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<but  Konerally  Drote  from  the  indulgence  of  rome  ooMaionai 
whim.  Frtim  the  time  of  hiHadmiwion  into  Trinity  Cotlen 
he  had  mixed  mucli  in  society,  f^enemlly  of  the  best  kind: 
hn  «a«  an  obierver  of  society  of  a  lower  kind,  but  he  never 
wiUingly  miiMdiriliiit.  Hetpoka  in  pnblio  vHbtewaiid 
Huoncy. 

TIm  diatinguithing  fratiii«  of  bis  character  was  pride — • 
oomplci*  emaMeiiMMi  and  upMaiiioa  of  tbm  of  Urn 
INMrer  whieh  be  bad  aequrred     a  Mvera  omirie  of  itaAy  and 

obser\ation.  rixnbined  it  wri«  with  a  determination  of 
fill  pjsL- winch  110  (laiiyer  roulil  intimKlate,  and  wlnchturncd 
a>i(io  from  lui  labour  nefes^ft! y  to  the  ai'(\>rnplishmeiil  of  Ins 
Biiui.  lie  was  thoroughly  honeet,  but  hu  honealy  was  often 
oombinod  with  a  atraightforward  bluntnets  which  waa  o0en- 
•ire  to  faatidioaaneaa  and  vanitj.  In  apite  of  the  stern- 
neaa  of  hit  eharaeter,  wbUh  wai  oAm  indeed  more  in  appear- 
ance I  ban  raality.  he  was  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  devotedly 
attached  to  his  friends,  and  active  in  promoting  their  in- 
terests; nor  were  bis  friends  less  attaclied  to  him. 

Theiv  was  much  appearance  of  paradox  in  Swifi's  cha- 
racter, which  often  anne  from  hia  assuming,  in  speaking  and 
writing,  a  character  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  Ue  hated 
hypocrisy,  he  bated  the  assumption  of  virtue,  and  be  ran 
into  the  oppoaita  cximbm.  Thui  the  lavUy  of  maimer  with 
which  ha  enimred  the  cMTuplioiM  of  Cbratianitv  iadiraed 
many  to  suppose  that  he  waa  not  a  Christian  ;  and  the  tone 
of  misanthropy  which  pervades  many  of  his  writings  was 
ill  suited  to  llie  real  character  of  one  who  annually  expen  lcd 
a  third  part  i.f  his  income  in  well  directi-d  charity;  who,  of  i 
the  first  50i>/.  which  ho  had  to  spare,  formed  a  hian-fund 
for  the  use,  without  interest,  of  poor  tradesmen  and  others ; 
lAowas  a  warm  and  steady  friend,  a  liberal  patiail|Mtd  a  kind 
■aatar.  Uo  who  alwim  ipolnaf  iitland as Aooauiy  hateful 
to  him,  waa  yet  the  flrei,  Itaileai.  and  oointam  aMrtor  of 
Vier  ri;;li!s  hdJ  prole  -t  i:  cif  her  liberties.  Johnson  speaks  of 
bin  love  of  a  shilhnj;.  Hubils  of  strict  economy  have  given 
iiiuti\  u  man  the  appearance  of  loving  a  eh  i.i  u;  '.vli  tli nk^ 
nothing  of  giving  away  {xrands.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
use  which  he  made  of  his  money :  in  the  obtaining  of  it 
be  was  no  lose  ft'ee  from  lOfdidBeu.  Of  the  numerous 
works  which  he  published.  MMt  of  which  were  extremely 
popular,  it  k  douotlUI  if  bo  ooor  lOMivod  for  any  one  a 
rin^e  shiltitHf  of  dheot  lamttOenlktt.  Pope  obtained  aoia»> 
thii  sf  fji  Swifi's  share  of  the 'Miseellanies.'  but  there*  is 
reason  to  suiipect  tt)at  he  directed  his  friend,  who  did  love  a 
•hilling,  to  keep  the  turn  fur  liis  troul  le. 

Swift's  conduct  towards  Stella  and  Vanessa  is  that  part 
of  his  eharneter  of  which  least  can  be  «iid  by  way  of  justi- 
imtioB.  We  have  givm  the  detaila  of  that  condnet  briefly, 
and  leave  the  reader  to  draw  bit  own  oonelniiona. 

In  bit  politieal  prind|^  be  was  rather  a  Whig  than  a 
Tory,  bat  p*rty.  as  a  distinction  which  prevents  the  inter- 
course of  individuals,  he  regarded  with  dislike  anr!  -^i  i  r:i. 
He  approved  of  triennial  parliaments,  nay  annual  paiha- 
metils;  iio  was  the  defender  of  popular  righu.  and  frequently 
expo»ed  him»elf  to  danger  in  defending  them;  be  was  a 
■toady  advocate  of  constitution nl  frcedOL  His  hatred  of 
tyraMywatalBoatapaMion.  TheoppraMion  whioh  baiaw 
t>raotnod  in  trelaiid  waa  ono  cbief  eaoae  of  hia  diaKIn  to 
living  in  that  country.  He  was  vexed  to  see  the  tame  sub- 
mission with  which  the  Irish  yielded  to  the  tyranny  of  their 
rubers.  He  alwavii  spoke  of  hi«  residence  in  Ireland  as  an 
exile,  and.  with  iiitenio  btHernesi  of  fee!in«T,  of  himself  as 
one  condemned  to  die  there  '  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole.' 
The  separation  from  his  friends  in  Englan  l  ri>rtamly  con- 
tributed to  produce  this  feeling. 

In  his  loligioaa  prineiploa  ha  Ma  a  violoat  highnehnnh 
Ugot  He  would  adoH  of  no  tcAoration  diher  of  Roman 
Catholics  or  of  Dissenters  as  a  \3o<ly,  and  Jews  \w  ri-,<;ppd 
With  iiifidclii.  But  he  did  not  exteiui  these  intolcrnit  prin- 
ciples to  individuals.  Probnbly  he  iL<i  i  jt  km  ; h.it  Bo- 
lingbrokc  waa  an  infidel,  but  he  did  know  that  Fope  was  a 
Human  Catholic. 

Swift's  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
was  extensive,  but  not  profound.  French  he  wrote  and 
Ipoke  with  facility,  and  he  understood  Italian.  Ue  was 
well  read  in  Chaucer  and  Milton,  but  never  mentions  Shak- 
ere,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  iiad  a  c.  ;n  uf  his  uorks. 
IS  acquaintance  with  Ensriish  prose  wnicrs  was  chietly 
amooE;  the  historians,  especially  Clarendon. 

Swift,  almost  beyond  any  other  writer,  is  distinguished 
Ibr  erigbmUty.  Ha  waa  an  ohaawai  to  UaaaUl  md  «aa 


dhdalnlht  of  bbligatia«  Ibr  anything  b«t«MiMaasw«« 

not  within  his  reach.  His  modoiof  conbiniDgandcoaa)>anng 
those|facta,[whether  ludicrous  or  serious,  were  always  his  own. 

As  a  pn»e  writer,  Km  Mi,!e  i»  di»tinn»iished  ly  |  lunuuss, 
simplicity,  and  perspicuity;  it  is  ^meiimes  un^mmmaiicai 
and  often  heavy,  but  is  oecasiunally  forcible  and  pointed. 
As  to  bis  nutneroua  poUtieal  tracts,  wl»ea  thej  had  aeooa>> 
pliabed  the  end  for  which  tbegr  ware  iRitlon«  ho  oarad  «o 
moie  about  thorn;  and  moat  laadora  no*  earn  aa  Utile,  Bo 
eould  hardly  be  said  lo  be  at  all  avalriilena  of  ibo  fopuCalion 
of  an  author.  His  object  in  writing;  was  to  produce  an  effect 
upon  the  public,  or  to  please  hi«  fiiends.  The  object  onoe 
attained,  bethought  no  rri  Mx'  a;ii  i.t  ine:ins  by  which  it 
had  been  accomplished.  His  ieiiers,  of  which  a  great  num- 
ber have  been  published,  arc  exeellent  specimens  of  that 
species  of  eooposition:  written,  without  any  view  to  pub- 
liealion,  mthor  to  koep  up  the  intercourse  oi  ftieodship  or 
for  purposes  of  busineas,  they  abound  in  piaotieal  good 
sense,  clear,  unafheted,  unembellisbed,  with  occasional 
tou  l:ijs  uf  wii  and  humour,  such  as  appear  to  have  arisen, 
w'i;ti:)iii  ])>:Mn^  sought  for,  in  the  writer's  mind  at  tbo  nM>- 
tntjiic  nj'ivn'in:;.  A  fewof  ius  Sermons  have  hih/m  uubKifcods 
iliev  are  of  the  most  plain  and  practical  cbaracteri 

As  a  perty-writer,  be  uaed  no  arms  but  such  OB  UO  OOD- 
aidarad  fcir  in  that  ipaaiai  of  wai&re.  Ho  waiaatonoof 
thoio  who  mahe  Mae  atalnneala;  ha  waa  no  awailawt  of 
votnona  eharaeter.  The  vices  and  the  fisulu  of  those  public 
men  to  whom  he  was  oppoeed  were  censured  wilh  unsparing 
-fvp-iiy,  or  covernl  '.v^ih  mlin.lc;  but  the  men  were  such 
I  AH  Wharton  and  Wood  »iul  Ikttesworth.  Men  of  lees  ob- 
lertionable  cliaracter  were  touched  more  li>»htly. 

Swifi's  permanent  reputation  as  a  prose  writer  is  likely  to 
depend,  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  his  humorous  pieces, 
btttcbioay  tmenhia'Otiltiver'sTiavols.'  For  this  aaliriaal 
tromanca  ho  oorived  bints  fnnn  Lueian,  Serf eratk  and  Rab^ 
lais;  but  he  derived  nothing  more  than  hints.  His  ria  a 
to  originality  is  unairecled  by  any  resemblance  wh  ch  Ins 
rrm.iix  e  besTs  to  these  sources.  The  style  of  ihe  v.i,)\  -.t 
an  admirable  imitation  of  the  plain,  dry,  and  mmuie  style 
of  tlie  old  voyagers,  such  as  Dampier;  and  the  character  of 
Gulliver  himself,  as  a  representative  this  daas,  aa  novot 
for  a  Bioment  lost  sight  of.  The  work  oolisistt  of  Ibor 
vag^ago*.  Tho  Vofago  to  LilUpat  ia  Im  Iho  mmtt  part  a 
aatire  on  tho  manners  and  vmfn  tit  the  court  of  George  I. 
The  Voyage  to  Brobdi[;nnr  is  :i  mn-:c  cxtenduil  satire  on  the 
politics  of  Europe  gene^uliy.  i  lux-  i  \<i  '  ov.iges  rir«  uidi*- 
(luiably  I  111'  m  ast  delightful  part*  ut  ;he  hook  ,  jmi  a:L-  read 
by  mo^t  readers  with  great  i^leasuru  as  mere  tales,  wiih  suoh 
admirable  skill  is  an  air  cf  truth  and  reality  thrown  over 
the  narrative.  Thrf  lying  Island  is  a  satire  directed  againat 
speeulativo  philosophy,  ospeeialiy  matbematias.  For  ihia 
part  of  his  task  Swift  was  but  poorly  qualiAed,  and.  except 
that  part  which  is  aimed  at  projectors  and  quacka.  the  satire 
for  the  most  part  fklls  harmleKs.  The  fourth  voyasc,  la 
which  Gulliver  gets  araoni;  the  Houybnhnms  and  Yahoos, 
IS  un  exaggerated  an  th  >  Mces  of  mankind.  The 

flctioii  18  in  itself  unnaturally  impossible,  and  the  dntaila 
are  sonetimaa  diigsutingly  lllhy. 

Swift'a  poama  at*  aoi,  fMpM^  apoakinb  ]M>*tf>  nor  la 
flwHta  poot;  iria  naoBhiation  ia  not  of  tho  Uod  wtaeh  piw- 
duee*  poetry;  it  is  not  filled  with  the  beauty  and  ma^ini- 
ficence  of  nature,  but  with  the  petty  details  of  Hrtificial  hfu; 
he  is  a  satirist  of  the  first  class;  as  a  ]^  >:i  i  al  descnber  of 
manners,  he  has  nc\  er  been  excelled  ;  as  a  poetical  humo- 
rist he  almost  stands  alone  ;  indeed  the  most  delightful  of 
his  poems  are  those  in  which  he  cxprenes  the  notions  and 
uses  thv  language  of  some  assumed  character,  as  in  '  Mrs. 
Harris's  Potitkin.'  In  thio  spoeiaa  of  haimntr  ho  kad  no 
model,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Thetnas  Hood,  no  haft* 
tator  bni  i'\'er  npprcarhcrj  hirr.  Of  the  general  style  of  his 
poonjs,  Di.  Joau&un,  r  uviiai  k-.  iliiii  "  liic  iJictign  is  correct,  the 
numbers  are  smooth,  nn  i  lU'.:-  i  ti;,  nics  exac  t.  Tbera  seldom 
occurs  a  hard-laboured  expression  or  a  redundant  epithet. 
All  his  verses  exemplify  his  own  definition  of  a  goad  alfia 
they  consist  of  proper  words  in  proper  ptaices.' 

(Scott's  Life  and  f9^oHU  9f  ShBtft.  19  vols.  6vo. ;  Shan* 
dan's  Life  r^f  Swtfl;  Joh«aao*a  LU^  ^  mp^ftt  Oraaip% 
Remwrke  on  Swift.) 

SWIFT,  DBANB,  was  the  grandson  cf  G-  n  S,  ft, 
the  eldest  of  the  uncles  of  the  dean  of  St  P;itiiik  «.  Itie 
Clinsli'iii  ii^iiiiL'of  Deane  was  lif  1 1\ <  'l  ii  i  ni  In-  (jrannniother, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Admucai  Deaoe,  who  served  the 
OutuiBonwoallh  dning  tha  oteil  wan.    H«  aMiM  M 
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Tlrinity  Col'.ego,  Dublin,  and  aAerwanIs  resided  at  Qoodlioil 
■I  Herefurdshirs.  He  iiiarne<l  a  dauijhierof  Ifrii  Whilt> 
mj  by  bar  int  huaband.  ib«  Aev.  t.  UarriMM.  0mm 
•vift  wttf  Ml  'Baaay  upon  tlw  Ufa,  CbmolMb  Md 
Writisgs  of  Dr.  Joaalbaa  Swift;  intenpera«d  with  tome 
■BMnionnl  Animadvenions  upon  the  Romaiks  of  a  lata 
eritical  Author,  and  upon  tbu  Ob»ervationa  of  an  anony- 
nous  Writer  on  these  Remarks;  to  which  &  added  that 
Sketch  of  Dr.  Swift's  Life,  written  by  tba  Dr.  himMlf, 
which  was  lately  presaated  by  tba  Author  of  this  Sasay  to 
the  University  of  Dublin,'  Loud..  I7ii,  8vo.  He  also  pub- 
MbaA  Mka  WmIm  of  Hr.  JaMthts  8«ifL  De«ut  of  Su 
TiMridc*!.  wllaaled  avi  wviMd  lorDaana  Svifk.  Esq..  of 
Goodrich  in  H«reford*hire,'  London,  1  765,  12ma,  about  2U 
Tula.  Dt  ane  Swift  contributed  a  portion  of  correspondence 
to  NichuU'ik  eiliiiun  uf  Swifi'aWartik  ltiali>  tHo,  Ha  died 
at  Wuroest«r.  July  li,  1783. 

SWIFT.  TUBOPHILUS.  was  the  son  of  Daiim  Swift, 
aad  waa  bon  at  Gaadrieh  in  Harefiordahira.  Ha  wrata '  The 
GaiaUarai'a  poaa.  dto. ;  *  TbaTaapk  af  FoUy/  ia  4  canto*, 
1m4^  1 7 V ;  *  Fialieal  Addrasaaa  to  bia  If  aiaaty.'  1 38S.  4ia ; 
'  Latter  to  the  King  on  tbaConduel  of  Colonel  Lennoa.' 
1189,410.  Hisieaiurks  in  this  letter  gave  ufTtMue  lo  Culu- 
Bel  Lennox,  wtiu  lietiiancleil  »aiiiracuon.  and  a  duel  was  the 
consequence,  in  which  Swifi  received  a  pistol  wound.  In 
tbu  year  1 790  a  man  lurke<l  at  night  in  the  streeta  of  Lou- 
4ae.  and  wounded  feaalea  with  a  sharp  inatrunent.  Ho 
wwaiiail  daiaaiw  fttr  aoaa  Umm  «ad  tba  pablia  eallad  bias 
*  Tba  Manatar.*  A  paiaoo  of  tan  ihibm  af  Willianu,  an 
artificial  (lower  maker,  was  at  length  arrested,  tried,  found 
guiliy,  and  sentenced  to  six  montlia'  uupns^jninent.  llieo- 
philus  Swift  seems  to  have  thought  that  ibiis  man  waa  inno- 
eent,  and  exerted  himself,  bulb  st  the  trial  and  afterwards, 
ta  prove  his  ionoeenca.  He  wrote  a '  Vindication  of  Ren- 
«w«  Williamak  conmanly  called  the  Monster,'  Loud..  1790. 
Tbaopbilua  Swift  wrote  an  '  fiUsay  on  the  Risaaad  Pregrasa 
af  Rbyma.'  which  waa  priolad  in  the  '  Traasaatiana'  af  the 
Irish  Academy.  vaL  iju  1801 ;  and  in  ]8ll  ba  jMtblisbed  at 
Dublin  'Mr.  Swifi'i  Correitpoiideiice  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dubbin  and  hn  Family.'  Stroll's  edition  of  Swift's  Works 
contains  seveial  communications  from  Theophilus  Swift. 
Be  inbarited  from  bis  grandmotbar,  Mn.  Wbtlaway,a  aan- 
aiderabla  astata  is  the  county  afliniaikk.  Ha4iBiliiiilra- 
1m4  m  Um  i»mRar  of  18U. 

«aaotl^aodittanar8wift*a  IPbdka;  WatlTa  JMMlM^ka.) 

aWlMMINQ.  Huet,  bishop  of  A^Tsnchea.  in  bis  «  Mf- 
■aiiaa,*  vol.  i..  p.  SO,  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  him- 
self:— '  Being  accustomed,  like  other  boys,  m  bathe  several 
Umea  a  day  in  the  hot  weather,  it  happened  that  I  ventured 
into  a  stream  without  flrst  trying  its  depth,  and  immediately 
•UBk  to  the  bottom :  but  beios  laoaed  to  the  utmost  ex- 
aatioo  by  the  urgonoj  af  tba  mafar,  I  struggled  ao  hard 
»ttb  njrba«d«aii4lMliat»iiiiwa*]Mf  la  tbawafcaa  of 
tha  watar ;  and  bavioc  tbaa  Ikwoaarad  tbat  1  peatawdl  a 
faculty  with  which  1  waa  before  unatquainied.  I  swam 
across  a  deep  rivet  on  that  very  day."  The  above  pajisage  is 
quoted  by  Bucke,  in  his  '  Book  of  Human  Character'  (vol. 
ii..  p.  279),  With  this  a'ldiiional  remark  : — '  How  many 
tbouaand  maa  have  be«n  drowned  in  all  parts  of  the  world  1 
Nioa  ia  taa  of  tbtaa  iaij(ht  datibtlaaa  ha*a  baaa  saved  bad 
tbajr  paasaaied  tba  Ibrea  of  abaraetar  bara  dtaaribad;  and 
tba  reaMrb.Biay  ba  astanded  to  maDy  of  tba  gaaaial  aftua 
of  Iifa,atnee  nanyaf  tbeia  depend  on  nothing  mora  tbaa 
the  Will.*  This  is  no  doubt  very  true,  not  only  in  the  indi- 
vidual instance,  but  in  other  instances  of  swimming ;  as  a 
principle  however  it  must  be  regarded  as  most  delukive  and 
dangerous.  For  inaamuch as  nine  individuals  out  of  ten  do 
aaC  posaeas  the  force  af  abaiaalac described  of  b)!iaup  Huet, 
aawiU  aiMoataf  !«■  aaaiiaw  la  ba  drowned  if  ibajr  gat 
banmd  tbabr  4apth  in  tba  «atar  vUliattt  any  praviana  baav- 
ku^e  uf  the  art  of  swimming. 

In  Loudon  at  this  present  time  there  are  not  above  eight 
svitamtng-baths.  Regular  kwimroing-^ii'hoilii  are  eata- 
bliabed  in  Vienna,  Miimch,  BresUu,  Bcrhn,  and  Paris.  But 
tba  Eogliab  are  aot  much  inclined  to  swimming,  even 
tihati  tM  wtant  ara  at  band.  I'robably  not  one  m  ten  of  ^ 
all  antaaOaiik  batb  in  tba  aavy  and  merebant  serviea,  ran 
avim.  Wbaa  a  abip  ia  wiaakad  vitbia  a  baadra4  fbtboma 
of  the  flhora,  and  no  boata  or  atbar  ataiatanea  airhre.  it  is 
melancholy  to  observe  how  few  even  attempt  to  swim 
aahore,  and  those  vesy  few  who  do  so  a»e  usually  passengers. 
Familiar.ty  with  the  element  niakc^^  our  aailora  indiSiareDt 
•aUgaaAeaialaaaof  «094«9«aiwa«.  Awwi  Ibit  ii W<wiK  [ 


of  tba  BMtitfMlia  tboee  who  can  awim  have  aoqnirad  tha 
art  at  walani^plaeaa.  or  at  the  Sarpentine  River  fai  iba 
amnair  aaaaan,  OMtigaiad  aoMj  fagr  tba  novdti  and  amoaa* 
nam.  Vary  frt  in  eampadaan  atiand  tba  pablia  batba, 

chiefly  perhapa  beeauao  they  are  not  gratuitous. 

Art  of  Stiimming. — It  i*  in  the  power  of  everybody  to 
awim  who  possesses  a  tnudtir.tle  degree  uf  healih  and  ac- 
tivity. But  all  will  nut  bwim  equally  well,  even  with  tba 
same  amount  of  practioe.  Some  will  learn  quicklv,  ulhan 
•lowly,  and  some  wiU  alwaya  awim  with  far  laaa  aiiart  tban 
othera.  The  quicknaaa  af  aaquirament  dependa  npan  aa> 
tiual  aptitude  and  a  oorreet  method ;  tba  naaaaiary  dagraa 
of  albrt.  aAar  acquiring  the  art.  dependa  npan  the  natural 
buoyancy  of  the  mdividnal's  body,  m  which  respect  there 
are  sometimes  great  differences.  A  very  thin  man  of  lari^e 
bone  may  be  a  powerful  swimmer  lor  a  &hort  disiance,  but 
oould  not  tvell  relieve  efforts  by  floating,  because  lioating 
would  rcotiira  continued  efforia  with  a  body  ao  constituted. 
Thoie  bodiaavbiob  aia  baat  adapiad  ta  bacoma  Aaa  awna* 
mere  araaaehaabaTanlaaida—ytafclnaaiwftbagoodnina- 
oular  devdopaaaal :  Ibay  aa«ar  mof  aurfkoe.  A  very  large 
and  heavy  head,  very  MDall  bands  and  feet,  and  a  very  weak 
wriit,  are  all  attended  with  proportionate  difficulties.  But 
any  one  who  is  tolerably  healihy  and  active  may  in  time 
become  a  very  good  huimmer,  in  snile  ofsll  physical  dif- 
ftcullies.  The  only  exception  woulu  be  where  an  individual 
had  lo;it  a  leg.  in  which  caw  ba  oould  probably  do  little 
bayoad  floatipg,  and  nmiMvilb  bk  ama  far  aona  bandrad 
fatbuaa ;  bat  a  nan  «b»  Manly  loat  ao  am  waghn  avin 
a  very  long  way. 

MttAod. — The  only  school  fbr  learning  to  swim  is  that  of 
deep  water;  the  only  correct  ina»ier  is  the  frop.    Man  can 
never  be  more  than  an  humble  imiutor  of  the  frog,  because 
the  short,  broad,  buoyant  body,  broad  wabbed  feet,  light, 
ttat,  angukr  baud,  and  (aonaamtivaly)  immaaaa  laagtli  and 
•trangth  of  tbe  lega  (b«4-lagaX  giva  bfan  pbynnl  adhattf 
tagaa  vbich  sat  all  hainan  aampctition  at  de6anea.  Wa 
can  never  expect  to  dnrt  forward  by  a  few  strokea  like  the 
fro^,  but  the  method  by  which  he  does  so  is  tha  only  correct 
one  for  our  acquiring  the  art  of  swimming.    It  is  always  to 
be  borne  in  mind  by  the  learner  that  the  stroke  which  is  to 
sustain  aad  propel  him  miut  be  compound,  that  is,  the  action 
of  anna  and  Icfia  ainiultaoaoaaly.    it  ia  obacrvable  that 
laaniaia  alwaya  vaala  lbai|t  atvanKlb  in  wild  atragglaa  of  tba 
ariaa  and  Wfi  alianMilaly.  in  deiag  wbkh  tbay  nAa  a  gtant 
•plaabing,  bieb  tbair  baeU  up  hebind,  gal  their  moutlis  full 
of  water,  and  go  down.  Learners  will  often  continue  to  aot  in 
this  way  during  a  whole  summer  season,  though  they  bathe 
several  limes  a  week;  indeed  they  will,  in  many  instaneea, 
make  no  better  progresa  fur  years.  It  is  by  the  stroke  nada 
with  the  argaaaitd  laga  at  tba  same  instant  that  the  body  ia 
■iHlaiaad aad pmpallad.  Waatrokemuatnotbamadaontha 
anifcaa  af  Iba  vniar.  ii«t  nMui  tha  individual  bkb  op  bJa 
baala  in  tba  air  babinil  bim ;  tba  awaep  of  tba  anna  and 
spurn  of  the  legs  must  always  be  made  under  the  wsicr, 
and  rather  deeply  so  with  the  le^s.    It  is  athuubie  not  to 
swim  too  straight  aud  horizontal  upon  ihe  water,  as  it  will 
soon  occasion  pain  in  the  back  of  the  neck.    The  back 
abould  be  bept  baUow.  alaniing,  and  steady,  never  rising 
with  tha  attoka.  axoopt  aa  tlM  wbala  bi^y  nMa>  Tfae  baoda 
moat  on  all  occasions  ba  bapl  in  tba  abagia  of  a  aup  ar 
aaaopw  the  ingera  and  thumb  ao  ekiae  that  the  band*  would 
bold  water,  as  when  people  drink  from  a  brook.   Tba  taaia 
cloaeness  and  hijllownuss  should  be  preservtd  in  the  toes 
and  shape  of  the  feet,  the  toes  being  bent  downwaids  or 
crooked.    In  making  the  stroke  tite  palma  of  the  hands  are 
placed  togatlier  and  puabed  atiaigbt  forwards,  like  the  keel 
af  nboaCs  bows,  abomt  an  nMb  undaa ^wniar;  at  the 
am»  naaank  tba  bnaaa  aia  dmwn  np  baaaatb  tba  bady, 
and  widaly.    Tbia  ia  tba  iiat  praaantary  nnition  fbr 
making  the  stroke ;  it  ia  in  fact  crouching,  or  rather  a  sort 
of  squatting,  to  tako  your  spring.   The  next  motion  u  that 
uf  Ine  bands,  shaped  like  a  scoop,  with  ibe  thumb  down- 
wards, and  sweeping  back  the  uater  from  you,  with  a 
Wide  sweep,  like  that  of  an  oar.  bringing  ibe  whi^le  of  the 
arm  manfully  into  aelion  from  the  shoulder;  but  at  tha 
same}  moment  that  tbia  ia  done,  the  1^  aro|thrown  barb, 
the  Ibal  aigaaooalf  pnabing  baab  tba  wflaa  banaaih  you, 
your  anttia  afbrt  af  mind  and  body  baiog  tbat  af  making  • 
rtnv,'  forward.  The  hands  are  to  be  swept  out  as  (kr  as  yoc 
can,  aad  ibe  effort  to  be  relaxed  only  when  both  bands  have 
lieen  awept  as  far  beyond  a  huriioatal  extension  as  you  can 
eJEaat  wilbaitk  •'lairiifa  vow  abauldara  and  bladoibanaa 
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Thii  notiBn  of  dM  ttm  and  baada  InTnig  hma  ntde,  tbe  | 

nrtinn  is  instantly  relaxed,  ih«  arin»  are  bent,  with  tbe  I 
elbows  drawn  back  till  tbe  ball  of  tbe  thumb  of  each  band  I 

Siitly  louch'js  ilic  ribs  on  both  aides;  and  the  hands  beinc;  ; 
en  again  brought  palm  to  palm  torather,  are  sont  forwiini 
in  a  direct  line  (the  tips  of  the  two  tnumbs  passing  exactly 
wdu  the  centre  of  tbe  chin)  to  repeat  the  stroke.  In  like 
MMar,  tbe  motion  of  tbe  leg*  ana  feet  having  been  made, 
ika  «etiun  is  inituitljr  idaud,  and  tbe  legs  ara  itendad 
•ttt  ttr&igbt.  with  tin  tool  pointing  gently  dowmraidi,  till 
the  kneti^  art;  again  drawn  up,  to  repeat  the  stroke.  Tbe 
learner  shoul  l  understand  that  the  principal  propelling 
pu-.vcr  13  ill  (liu  iL'g>  ;  \be  arms  and  hamli  he  should  cliiL'tly 
consider  as  the  means  ofsustaintng  his  bead  above  the  sur- 
Cwe.  The  power  of  propelling,  as  well  as  sustaining,  by  tbe 
•etion  of  tb«  anna  and  faaad«i  he  will  discover  as  be  acquires 
frolieiency.  BttI  aa  U  ia  iminrtant  to  acquire  the  best  me- 
thod at  the  ouiaal^  n  M  t»  aoaoca  tba  IbandaiioB  of  a  good 
habit,  be  should  icake  the  sweep  of  the  arn»  and  bands 
describe  as  \viLlL-  ^  seniicirdt'  as  ?ie  cnn,  ^hilc  the  extent  of 
water  acted  upua  by  ilic  Ic^-i  is  dI'  stiU  greater  impuruiict. 
At  the  moment  when  the  haL  is  ri:Lssed  together  are  pass- 
ing under  the  centre  of  I  he  chin,  the  knees  should  be  drawn 
op,  by  no  means  close  under  you,  but  as  widely  as  you  can, 
and  with  the  heels  as  far  aoait  as  you  can  extend  them 
without  ittaining  yovraelft  tlie  toes  being  oontracted  (so  as 
to  rend<r  tbe  sole  concave)  and  turned  oattraids.  This 
wide  extension  is  most  important,  and  one  of  the  chief  dis- 
tinctions between  a  fine  swimmer  and  uih<  i  -,  liecuu^e  it  \i 
the  object  of  the  former  to  get  as  large  a  WLdge  of  water  be- 
tween his  legs  OS  possible,  so  that  when  he  spurns  back  the 
water  with  tbe  hollowed  soles  of  his  feel,  he  may  at  tbe  same 
time  bring  tbe  whole  inaida  surface  of  his  legs  to  bear  ttJMO 
this  wedge  in  tbeaflt of  briofiag  Ilia  haala  i^gethef.  The 
propelling  power  of  the  aolea  of  the  fbet  ia  a  triHe  in  eon* 
panson  with  i  nat  which  is  to  bn  obtained  by  the  creation  of 
this  wedge.  The  greatest  ainounL  of  force  is  to  be  obtained 
from  tbe  inside  and  under  pait  of  il.c  t'ln^tis ;  atm  this  is  one 
reason  why  thin  men  are  not  to  well  adapted  to  become  fine 
swimmers  as  those  vhoM  KmSm  pcoMNit  « laiger  anrihn  to 
aet  npoa  the  vatar. 

C»|(fdbM»— Tbe  use  of  oorka.  bhtddera.  or  UIHrnaerven 
■  eartaintoiiatard,  if  it  doea  not  almost  destroy,  the  karner^s 
ooaldenee  ia  tbe  natural  buoyancy  of  bis  body  in  the  water. 
Tliey  are  al'.o  Liul  hii]i]u,.i  ii-f.-,  fur  tbo*t:  whu  wisli  to  li.Mm 

the  teal  con^cqu&ncii  ul~  any  pailicukc  action  ot  a  limb  or 
notion  of  a  part  of  the  body  in  the  water,  because  they 
eanaa  you  to  bob  about;  and  not  only  prevent  you  from 
dolllg  what  you  intended,  but  olkan  HMM  JOU  do  the  con- 
trarf  .  T  bey  teaeh  jou  not  to  rely  vpon  yourself,  and  should 
he  regarded  as  opDonenia  to  the  an  of  swimming.  Tb^ 
are  moreover  very  dangerous ;  for  aboald  they  slip  from  their 
fastenings  at  the  shoulders  or  round  the  waist,  and  entangle 
themselves  lo  ,  !  yuur  feet,  "ou  will  assuredly  be  drowned, 
unlets  somebody  is  at  hand  lo  extricate  you.  A  good  swim- 
mer would  have  the  greatest  ditTiculty  in  saving  himtself  if 
placed  in  such  a  predicament,  not  because  his  legs  were 
flMeoed  together,  but  from  the  disproportionate  buoyancy 
IhiMflivento  bisbeela.  He  oould  not  lie  on  bis  haekand 
float  nr  any  length  of  tiine,  as  the  weiglit  of  his  heed,  in  this 
case,  woula  require  continual  efforts  for  its  support;  so  that 
his  only  chance,  if  not  assisted,  would  be  that  of  suffering 
!bi»  head  to  be  immersed  while  he  emploved  all  his  effort  :^  to 
teat-  off  these  disastrous  supporters.  The  life-preserver  is 
in  itself  a  noble  invention,  but  was  never  intended  to  be 
osad  bf  those  who  are  learning  to  swim ;  for  if  you  make 
iNtef  we  IIAhpreaerver,  bladdeii,or  eorka,  it  is  tbe»e  which 
iOBt»  not  jroit  who  swin.  Bntire  confidence  in  tbe  water 
is  of  eonrse  onl^  to  he  obtained  by  acquiring  such  a  profi- 
ciency in  swimming  as  shall  induce  the  lee!ing  of  a  mastery 
over  the  element:  a  considerable  degree  of  confidence  how- 
ever may  be  acquired  from  repeating  a  very  simple  cxperi- 
menL  Choose  a  spot  for  bathing  where  tbe  bank  is  gently 
sloping,  and  wade  in  it  till  the  water  is  breest-bigh.  It  is 
of  no  use  unless  the  water  ia  at  .laoat  bteeit>hig£.  Then 
turn  round  and  Awe  the  shore  or  hrak.  and  as  tbe  learner 
will  thus  be  aware  that  his.eforts  are  tending  in  a  safe  dir 
rection,  he  may  plunge  forwards  and  downwards  without 
fear.  The  object  of  this  experiment  is  tu  dive  to  the  bottom 
and  brmg  up  some  gravel,  or  a  stone  if  the  water  be  clear 
enough  to  see  one.  So  far  frum  t>lnking  to  the  bottom  in 
anythiitt  like  a  horiaonial  position  of  body  beiog  an  easy 


diffliBQil  to  gat  to  the  bottom  with  hia  hands,  and  bring  up 
the  gravel  or  stone.  Anothet  method  of  ascertaining  the 
natural  buoyancy  of  the  body,  and  bow  little  it  really  re- 
q  iiires  to  susuin  it  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  I'j  i o  ^^k^  t 
couple  of  common  boat-oari,  place  one  under  th  e  b^cK  of 
the  neck  horizontal  y,  and  liftini^  up  first  orn:  I.l  i  1,  (hen  the 
other,  place  them  across  the  other  oar,  extending  the  body 
stiffly  at  the  aaOM  time.  If  you  bend  the  body  at  all,  as  in 
a  sitting  posture,  you  will  instantly  sink;  hut  so  long  as  the 
body  be  kept  straight,  with  tbe  efaeat  atrrated,  you  catniot 
sink,  and  may  lie  there  as  long  as  you  like.  It  is  also  a 
good  plan,  of  a  stmilar  kind,  to  let  a  fnend  place  one  hand 
under  the  back  of  tbe  bead  of  a  Itniner.  who  should  then 
sink  gently  backwards  upon  the  water,  with  bis  chest  ele- 
vated and  his  legs  extended  straight,  and  be  will  find  how 
very  little  he  neada  to  support  him.  It  is  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  howatar.  tnat  nobodv  can  readily  learn  to 
awim  who  haa  a  gnat  antipatby  to  his  heed  being  liraqiMnily 
immersed,  an  oeeorrenoe  qnito  unavoidable  at  flrst,  ana 

wbtrh  must  be  considered  as  of  no  sort  of  consequence 
Ibu  only  real  objection  to  it  (for  a  few  mouihfuls  ot  wat<»i 
now  ana  then  can  hurt  no  one  who  is  in  good  health)  is 
when  it  occasions  tbe  headache,  as  it  doea  to  rather  a  paio 
ful  degree  with  some  individuals  when  they  have  attained 
the  age  of  maobood.  For  thia  rsasoo,  among  many  others* 
swimming  should  be  learned  in  early  footb. 

Dem  Water.— U  is  by  no  means  advisable  that  a  learner 
should  enter  any  piece  of  water  which  is  everywhere  out  of 
bi£  ill  )  ill.  r  i  iMi^ms  unknown  boles  which  are  so;  indeed 
it  would  'im  best  not  even  to  bathe  where  there  u  a.  shelving 
bank  leading  to  water  beyond  tbe  learner  s  depth,  without  a 
companion  who  can  swim  well.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  of 
no  use  to  attempt  to  learn  in  shallow  water.  All  practice 
in  sballow  water  is  nearly  eortain  to  be  ^»tik  •»  it  induesa 
a  IboUah  habit  of  seir-deeeptkm.  Yoaths  wfll  very  often 
continue  for  V.vo  ot  three  ypnra  to  flatter  themselves  that 
they  can  swim,  altliough  ihey  are  accustomed  I'very  now  and 
then  to  drop  one  leg,  and  touch  the  bottom  wii!i  lIm  it  im 
If  they  have  accidentally  got  into  deeper  water,  so  as  to  be 
unable  to  do  this,  they  instantly  feel  themselves  in  danger 
of  being  drowned,  and  splash  and  scramble  back  again  in 
manifest  alarm.  The  best  depth  fbr  a  leamsr  is  that  of 
breast-high ;  bat  the  water  shonid  not  rise  above  tbe 
chest,  or  ho  will  be  unable  to  walk,  or.  perhaps,  keep 
his  fcot.  Should  he,  aftt  i-  iiia'.ing  a  few  efforts  lo  '^wim, 
■tccidentally  get  into  ws(<:  r  \vl,.ch  rises  as  high  bits  chin, 
he  must  not  hastily  af.tmpt  to  walk  back;  for  no  sooner 
would  he  lift  one  Ics;  than  the  water  would  take  the  other 
from  under  him,  which  might  confuse  him:  he  must  either 
plunge  forwards  boldly  towards  the  less  deep  part  of  tbe 
water,  atowly  slide  his  fbet  along  the  bottom,  or  else  danea 
hia  iray  out  in  slow  and  mincing  steps,  carefully  keeping 
bis  arms  and  hands  under  the  water  to  steady  himself.  No 
Icai  tii-i  should  enter  the  water  without  a  t  Dmpauion  who 
can  swim  well,  or  at  all  events  is  (aller  and  btronger  than 
himself. 

General  P/ueft  Method,— The  method  of  teadting  swim- 
ming, which  was  first  introduced  in  the  swimming- schools 
of  Prussia,  by  General  Pftial,  ia,  in  all  leapeets*  eieeUent^ 
and  may  be  briefly  deaerihed.  The  teaener  stands  en  a 

platform  on  the  edge  of  the  water  (the  level  hot  Jer^  of  a 
river  would  be  just  as  good)  behmd  a  strong  oak  rail,  run- 
iiiiu:  horizontally  to  the  extent  of  twenty  or  thirty  feel,  and 
about  four  feet  high  from  the  level  of  tbe  platform  of 
bank.  The  teacher  holds  a  staff  of  about  nine  feet  in 
length,  to  the  top  of  which  a  rope  is  atlaebed,  which  de> 
soends  towards  the  water  and  ia  Insetted  in  tbe  ring  of  a 
belt,  which  bdt  is  llMd  nnder  tbe  ama  of  tlie  leamsr,  who 
lies  along  tbe  water.  The  wooden  rati  thus  beeomea  the 
fuh'i  KIP.,  iir<I  the  staffs  lever.  It  is  managed  with  case  by 
one  hdtul  ul  the  teacher,  as  the  stafT  rests  upon  the  rail,  and 
also  has  the  other  '-i  d  upon  the  ground.  Tlio  learner  is 
supported  by  the  rop«,  which  rises  from  the  ring  between 
his  shoulders.  He  lies  straight  along  the  water,  the  arms 
being  extended  forwards,  with  the  hands  placed  togaibei, 
and  the  lege  stretebed  out,  with  tbe  beela  touching  eodi 
other,  and  the  feet  turned  outwards,  though  the  toes  are 
crooked  in.  The  teacher  begins  with  tbe  action  of  the 
Iftpi.  He  says  "One I"  and  the  pupii  draws  up  his  legs, 
keeping  the  knees  as  far  apart  as  he  easily  can.  Tbe 
word  'Two!'  is  then  given,  and  the  pupil  makes  the 
Stroke  with  both  Wgi,  striking  out  bis  1ms  so  that  the  heela 
■Imll  dwaribn  aa  Hgt  anMgla  aa  ysmftlft  AtAnvmt 
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Tbre«!'  be  resumes  his  originsi  position.   Wher.  he  can 
tOeot  Um  aoiiM  provarly  in  Unm  difiHmM*  be  has  to  per- 
forai  die  suae  in  two ;  mit  if  he  Ihil  to  extend  hi.i  legs  wide 
eoougll,  he  is  a^in  called  upup.  tu  do  tlie  last  two  mLUion? 
separately  (as  two  and  three),  uui.i  In-  can         uiu  vv;do 
stroke  efficiently   before   reUirmni^   iLi    lh>^   Grst  poHition. 
While  the  ntotioa  of  the  leei  is  being  practi&ed,  the  pupU 
oiutt  keep  his  arns  eatended  forward  in  the  water,  and 
BOt  lUow  them  to  sink.  This  motion  of  the  hands  is  next 
laaKhtin  two  divisk>nt.>  Tb*  teacher  says  'One!'  and  the 
papd's  hands.,  which  wen  •standad  with  Iba  ptloM  plaeed 
together,  are  separated,  and  laid  about  two  indiM  trader 
water,  with  the  palms  duwnward^t.  and  th«  arms  are  extended 
until  they  form  an  angle  of  90  degrees,  or  more,  if  it  does 
not  gtniin  the  back:   tho  elbuv,,  ^ic  iid-v  bent,  and  the 
thumbs  of  the  hands  are  brought  under  the  cUia.    '  Two!' 
it  tba  aignal  for  stretching  the  hands  forward  to  regain  the 
fltsi  poailiBiL  It  k  inportuit  to  make  lb«  nietioiis  slowly 
at  llrtt,  io  Older  lo  sMur*  the  utmost  vidtli  of  atroke. 
When  the  motions  of  the  bands  and  Imi  iM  fivftdf  por- 
formed  separately,  they  are  then  united,  and  at  the  word 
'Oni?!'  tho  firs',  m  I'i  ni  of  the  hands  and  lej^s  is  performed; 
at  the  word  '  Twol  the  second  and  third  motion*  of  tho 
legs,  and  the  second  of  the  arms,  are  made.    When  the 
learner  begins  lo  be  able  to  suppoit  himself,  the  teacher 
raises  the  lower  part  of  his  staff  (resting  against  the  tail), 
which  thus  biwers  the  top^'  and  thorofiiro  alackens  the 
rope ;  but  inMantly  brings  the  staff  into  a  more  perpendi- 
cular pusiliun  if  he  sees  the  pupil  sinking.    When  he  can 
swiia  tun  strokes  in  succession,  tho  slaiT  is  abandoned,  and 
tbe  master  only  holdi>  the  rope;  when  he  can  swim  forty  r,r 
fifty  atrukes,  the  rop«  is  taken  away,  but  tbe  teacher  always 
keeps  near  enough  to  reach  bim  with  a  long  pule.  The 
pupil  is  not  considered  safe  until  be  is  able  to  swim  for 
half  an  hour  without  resting  or  receiving  assistaneo. 

Jimutig  in  tha  WaUri—lim  laanMr  should  regard  his 
bands  as  two  flns,  and  bis  ftet  as  a  double  rodder,  or  (when 

his  hrnlij  are  close  and  his  feet  tiir:i  fl  out)  as  a  fish's 
tail.  To  give  minute  directions  for  U«u  ^ariuus  positions  of 
the  hands  would  perhaps  o:i1y  <  uiifusc:  it  will  be  better  to 
conBne  tbe  remarks  to  a  few  general  principles,  and  to 
making  him  aware  of  tbe  means  he  possesses,  the  applica- 
tion of  which  be  ean  onlyasoertain  by  oraciioe  in  the  water. 
He  who  can  swim  Cwwards,  and  woula  torn  to  tbe  right  or 
to  the  kfl,  llaa  SMfoly  to  turn  bis  bead  in  tbe  direction 
lie  wooM  go.  and  narrow  the  sweep  of  tbe  arm  on  that  side 
to  which  he  would  turn,  or  back  water  with  the  hand  on 
tiiat  side  if  he  would  turn  rapidly.  Nature  will  second  his 
efforls  far  raoro  eflicieittly  than  he  expcctn.  In  liko  manner, 
if  be  would  turn  back,  be  has  only  to  turn  tbe  palm  of  one 
hand  oatwards.  and  strike  the  water  from  him  (which  is 
aotbiof  mora  than  backinf  watac  with  an  oar),  while  his 
othor  aria  sweops  iii««rdt»  u  if  Maibracing  the  wator  or 
taking  an  arm  full  of  it  towards  bis  side,  and  round  he 
goes  m  two  or  three  motions.  Tbe  legs  will  act  as  they 
ought  of  their  own  accord  ;  but  the  act  of  turning  back 
will  be  more  rapidly  effected  if  ttie  le>{»  be  dropped,  and  the 
feet  strike  downwards:  in  short,  if  the  position  of  the  body 
be  nearly  perpendicular,  as  it  Will  thus  present  so  much 
le*8  sur-'ace  for  resistance. 

To  Smm  Oft  the  Back.— Sink  backwards  very  aoMjr  on 
llw  wator,  inflating  and  alevaiing  tho  dkast  at  tbo  aano 
time,  keeping  tbe  back  Irallow,  and  the  bead  thrown  back 
so  that  the  eyes  look  up  at  tbe  sky.  The  arms  and  hands 
«hauld  work  under  il u  w  ih  r  like  oars,  while  the  legs  are 
drawn  up  and  struck  tiowu  into  the  water,  i>oth  Jej^s  and 
both  arro.i  actinj;  to;ielhcr.  Tiic  action  of  the  arms  is  not 
necessary  for  swimming  on  tlu;  bark,  except  in  learning, 
and  they  shoabl  be  rested  with  the  hands  plaeed  upon  the 
tbigb*  as  ioon  as  tbo  laamor  can  afibrd  lo  dtsponsowith  the 
nse  of  them.  Tbe  eaasea  of  difleuUf  in  aoqniring  this 
mode  of  swimmtnc^  may,  in  nearly  all  cases,  be  reduced  to 
two:  the  dropping  of  on©  lesj  towards  the  bottom  in  order 
to  assist  (as  the  learner  intends)  his  support  and  progress  by 
a  jerk  from  the  ground  ;  and  the  bemiing  of  ihe  body  in- 
stead of  keeping  it  t^uite  straiglit,  which  bending  is  usually 
accompanied  by  raising  the  bead  with  intent  to  look  at  the 
legs,  in  any  of  vhidi  processes  tho  latnior  k  cartain  to  aink 
•mmadiatdy. 

7b  ^bNif.--'Having  Yearned  to  swim  on  tbe  haek,  it  will 

not  be  diffii  uU  i<i  4!  q  i.  i  f;  thi  m  t  of  floating.  Tho  chief 
principle  is  that  o(  tailing  the  righ^  position.   Tbe  learner 

lAiNiM  to  haakinida  mqr  Mftljr  ibA  my  atnu|^  tha  baifc 


bollowod.  tbe  ebest  elevatod  and  inflated,  and  the  bead 
thrown  woU  ba«k  till  tha  wtMt  aocinjies  tho  turn.  It  is 
always  to  bo  roeolleuted,  he  tho  water  as  deep  as  it  nay, 

that  so  long  as  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes  are  not  im  rar-r-^d, 
1  llie  human  body  safely  floats.  The  IcKS  shouli)  rtmain  j  er- 
foclly  btriin;lit  ;tinl  ijiin.-',  ;  the  palra^  of  iha  liLiivJi  shuul'l  be 
turned  downwards  and  gently  beat  down  tbo  water  like  fins. 
If  the  body  begin  to  reel  over  on  one  side,  the  palm  of  tba 
baiid  on  tlus  side  has  only  to  be  turned  outwards,  aad  ooa 
or  twogjHillo  motions  wdl  restore  the  eouilibrium. 

CoulMiu;.— Tba  Icamar  should  avoid  the  ptaotiee  of  all 
ingenious  antics  and  toanoeuvres,  howerer  curious  and 
amusing,  until  In:  tan  swim  well  in  the  ordinary  way,  both 
on  his  belly  and  his  b  irk,  and  is  able  to  rest  himself  by  quiet 
floating.  The  praci  .  L-  of  manoeuvres,  if  successful,  is  cer- 
tain to  give  young  swimtners  a  false  securuy.  and  should 
never  be  indulged  in  till  they  can  accomplish  the  distaneaof 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  touelaing  gnMind  «t  re* 
ceiving  any  other  support  Naf«  loap  or  pnago  fWtm  a 
height  without  having  first  accomplished  it  by  degreei  of  a 
fuot  at  a  time.  One  failure  of  the  proper  position  and  me- 
tli  j'l  will  oonstitute  a  lesson  of  caution  beyond  tbe  power  of 
wuuls  lo  convey.  Never  remain  long  in  the  water  upon  an 
empty  stomach,  nor  enter  it  immediately  after  a  full  meal. 
Never  eater  the  water  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  nor  whoa 
very  eoU*  aipaoially  if  reoently  heated.  If  you  are  sul^joot 
to  tbe  crama  Mfir  bathe  out  of  iho  meh  of  aaaiataiMt* 
When  you  rm  after  baing  imnsorMd,  bnathe  trst  out  from 

the  nostrils  (to  expel  tlie  water)  before  you  take  in  your 
breath  at  the  mouth.  Avoid  water  which  contains  cold 
^l>r,.ngs  or  beds  of  weeds.  Whenever  you  attempt  to  save 
the  life  of  a  drowning  person,  be  sure  not  to  let  Uiu  lay  bold 
of  you.  Take  a  stick,  if  you  can,  and  present  one  end  to 
him.  If  you  have  no  stick*  approach  him  very  cautiously 
from  behind,  and  wait  till  you  can  firmly  seixe  him  with 
your  loft  hand  by  the  upper  part  of  his  i^ght  am,  and  than 
keep  at  arm's  length .  I  f  you  eannot  manuo  him  jour  owm 
way,  dive  and  m:ike  your  escape,  or  both  Wltlha^liMt.  Bo* 
turn  when  be  has  become  insensible. 

SWINBURNE.  HENRY,  an  English  traveller,  wae 
born  in  May,  1762.  He  waii  tho  third  son  of  Sir  John  Swin- 
burne. Bart.,  of  Capheaton,  in  tbe  county  of  Northumber- 
land, of  an  antient  Roman  CathoUo  family.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  roonastioMmiaaiy  of  Lacelle,  in  Franco^ 
where  be  made  rapid  iiN|nn  in  the  itudy  of  antiaat  and 
modern  literature  and  in  drawing.  By  tlio  death  of  ha 
eldest  brot!:i  r,  >u'  became  possessed  of  an  annuity  and  of  a 
small  €«8tatc  u;  liamsterlcy.  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and 
was  thus  placed  in  independent  circumstances.  He  now 
set  out  on  a  tour,  in  which  he  visited  Turin,  Genoa,  Flo- 
rence, and  other  parts  of  Italy,  improving  himself  on  bis 
route  in  the  knowiodca  of  works  of  art  and  in  drawios.  On 
bis  way  home  throu^  Ffeha»  he  beeame  aequaialed  with 
and  married  Miss  Baker,  daughtor  of  the  then  solicitor- 
genera)  of  the  West  Indies,  and,  returning  to  England,  re- 
sided wiih  her  some  time  at  his  estate  at  Hamslerley,  wl^cri- 
h«  amu»«d  himself  with  gordenm;;  and  laving  out  j^rounds. 
He  soon  recommenced  travoUm:;.  and  reached  Paris  in 
March,  1774 ;  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  proceeded 
to  BordeauK,  and.  after  spending  a  year  in  the  soudi  of 
Fiance,  accompanied  bis  Iriend  8tr  Thomas  Gaaooigoaan  a 
toar  in  Spain :  they  travelled  along  the  ooaat  firom  Bareo 
lona  to  Cadis,  and  thence  through  the  interior  to  Madrid. 
Burgos,  and  Bayonne,  where  they  arrived  in  June,  1776. 
At  the  close  of  this  year  Swinburne,  in  company  with  hi> 
wife,  left  Marseille  for  Naples.  He  letuauied  m  Italy  till 
.June,  1779,  during  which  peri<jd,  afier  staying  a  year  ai 
Naples,  at  tbe  court  of  Ferdmand  IV.,  he  visited  Sicily. 
Rome,  Florence,  and  Turin,  whence  be  returned  to  France. 
About  this  time  he  puUiahed  an  aeeountof  bia  Spanish  tour 
in  a  aeries  of  letiflra.  and  spent  tbe  latter  part  of  the  ycor 
1779  in  En2;land.  The  next  year  he  travelled  lluougli 
Franco  and  Italy  to  Vienna,  where  he  wu.s  received  wiih 
much  kindness  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  and  her  son 
Joseph  II.  He  was  again  in  England  in  17S1,  and  in  I7hi 
set  out  for  Pans  to  seek  indemnity  from  the  French  govern- 
ment for  the  loss  of  his  West  India  property,  which  had 
been  devastated  during  the  war.  Through  tbofiivoarol 
Marie  AnioioettOb  ho  obtained  in  compensation  a  grant  of 
land  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  the  Tafuo  of  which  was 
houevi-r  much  redured  on  the  cession  of  this  island  to  Great 
Britain.  In  1786  Swinburne  again  went  to  Parian  and 
tUMdiniyai. 
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Aftwr  having  long  wlieitad  •  dtploowtic  appointiMiit 
Irooi  UMBritufi  tBV«rMMDt,b»iMMappoioud,ia  1796.  cwm- 
Mlwioner  for  the  •djinrtment  of  tlw  «wt«l  tten  prapoMd  for 

the  exehange  uf  prison«rs-of-war  b«tween  FraOMMli  Bng- 
l&nil.  In  the  performanoe  of  this  »erviee  grmt  dtflleuUiea 
Mcurred  from  the  refusal  of  the  French  to  give  up  Sir 
Sidney  Smith ;  and,  after  long  and  fruitleu  negotutioDs, 
Swinburne  wm  finally  recalled  at  the  cloae  of  ihe  year 
Hi*  U(i*r  year*  were  saddened  by  the  loss  of  bis  son, 
who  «M  abipwrMkad  on  hu  way  to  Jamaiea,  and  by  the 
•iminution  of  bit  fcrluM^  vbiob  indiwed  biai»  in  IMl.  to 
aowpt  the  offioea  of  vonduo  nutor  in  tho  ishad  of  IVinidad, 
an<l  comrais»ioner  for  thu  lesioralion  of  the  Danish  islands. 
Alter  u  few  months'  luMileiice  at  Trinidad,  Swinburne  fell  a 
victim  lo  iho  chinatc.  April  I,  1SC3. 

His  works  are  — 'Travels  ihroUKh  Spain  in  the  Years 
17:5  and  I  776,' London,  8V0,  in  a  senesof  ItiHers  ;  'Tiavel* 
in  iba  Two  SioUm  in  tho  Ynn  1777,  1778,  1779,  and 
17t0;r  tad  ■  ConMpondonoa  oxtendiag  frum  the  year  1774 
to  that  of  bis  d<«th,  edited  by  Clisrioa  W hitOb  uadsc 
the  title  of  the  *OQurt«  of  Europe  at  ihecloso  of  tfao  last 
Century,'  9  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1841.  This  pubiicalion  con- 
lainsi  many  curious  details  concerning  the  courts  of  Louis 
XV.  and  Louis XVI.,  and  the  most  slirnnj,'  piiiods  of  ihe 
Fronch  Revolution.  Swinburne  it  a  lively  and  »enaibla 
writer ;  he  describes  every ibiiig  in  so  easy,  uatJRMiod,  and 


liBMs  Jhraibta  siyla;  bo  is  aa  attonliva  obaorver  of 
nstional  cbaraMoristies,  and  hia  solsotsd  tailb  judgnsnt 
siirh  anecflotcs  and  incidoBla  M bsst  jUtttiala tba ■MMnon 

of  different  countries.  ' 

For  his  Lifo  sec  a  sliort  notice  in  NiolioU's  Literary 
Anecdote*,  vol.  ix.;  tho  IntroduetioB  to  bis  Courts  of 
Bumfie  ;  end  his  Letters  generally. 

SWINDON.  £WtLTSBtaB.J 

SWINM.  (Hea;8mDM.} 

SWINEMUNDR  is  a  small  bat  important  town  in  the 
government  of  SitUlin,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  in  63° 
5(('  N.  lat.  and  14°  12'  E.  long.  It  is  situated  in  the  island 
of  Usedom,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Swine,  which  here 
Iblls  into  the  Baltic.  All  ships  to  and  team  Stettin  pa^ 
Bwiaeoionda,  and.  till  of  late  years,  tho  entraaoo  was  ob- 
•traolod  by  a  bar.  to  that  ships  drawing  novo  than  saven 
ftot  water  could  not  pass  it ;  and  largo  vessds  wore  oblieed 
to  dischaige  part  of  their  cargoes  into  lighters  before  they 
could  proceed  to  Stettin  ;  and  those  which  were  going  to 
sea  had  to  complete  their  cargoes  after  crossing  the  bar. 
To  remedy  this  inconvt  iin  iiri',  wlcch  wa^  mure  and  more 
fiht  as  the  trade  of  Stellia  increused,  it  was  resolved  to  con- 
struct two  great  moloib  aodtborouijhiy  deepen  the  entrance. 
This  great  work  wm  conneaoed  10  1817,  and  happily  cooi- 
platail  in  six  yoan,  to  tbat  no*,  as  HSrscholmsnn  states, 
tbo  largost  narcbaalman  can  proceed  direct  to  Steitai 
wilfaottt  unlosding  any  part  of  their  cargoes.  Nearly  luou 
ships  annually  tiiiei  ihe  river.  Swiiieinundc  is  a  pleasant 
town,  with  ncai  iy  4U0O  iiihuliiiants,  who  an;  for  the  most  part 
fishermen,  pilot*.  unJ  saIlJr^.  Thu  pilots  form  a  distinct 
guild  uitdcr  a  commander:  they  have  a  watchtower  on  thu 
coast,  and  aro  boand  to  lock  out  for  and  announce  the 
arrival  of  sbipk  as  wall  as  ta  bring  tbem  into  the  batbour. 
Tba  Iowa  basa  eonsidoniUe  trade,  and  many  merchantmen 
aia  built  here.  It  has  become  of  late  )cars  a  much  fre- 
quented watering-place.  (Miitler's  IVorterbuch;  Caoaa- 
bic'n ;  Sicii).  &r.) 

SWINKORD.  [Staffordshire.] 

SWITZERLAND  (called  in  German,  Die  Sehtrcitz; 
in  French,  La  Suitse ;  and  in  Italian.  La  Siatttra), 
is  situatod  betweon  45*  4S'  and  47*  49'  N.  lat^  and 
batweon  5*  itf  and  lu*  90'  £.  long.  Franco  extends 
along  its  north-western  border  between  Basel  on  ttie 
Rhino  and  Ouncva  on  llic  Rhiine.  TIio  htmudarv-line 
is  paiUy  funned  by  one  of  ihe  i  id^jes  of  the  Jura  Mouii- 
tams,  and  paiily  hy  -.he  c jurse  of  the  riwr  Do ubs,  an 
atHuent  of  tiu-  Khune.  At  two  places  it  is  quite  conven- 
tiooaL  On  the  mxuIi  of  Switzerland  aro  tbo  CDnlinental 
puaiosslons  of  ilie  king  of  Sardinia  and  Aualrian  Lmabardy. 
Tba  hoi|ndary-lino  botwatn  Switaertend  and  tba  Sardinian 
states  is  markod  by  atrong  natural  features,  except  at  the 
wastem  oxtremity,  where  the  territories  of  tho  canton  of 
Gaueva  are  surrounded  by  Savoy.  Farther  east  lits  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  towards  its  cutern  recess,  whero  a 
hi, a  MUje  of  tho  Alp*  ttriuiiiales  on  the  banks  of  tho  lake 
near  8.  Gingolph,  the  boundary-lino  runs  louUiward  al«r^ 
Uiia  Ugh  nmts       ^  >Nala  tha  Mnhtm aUranitarar 


tbo  MNMItaia-maaa  of  Munt  Blanc  From  Mont  Blane  il 
tuiaa  aaatward  and  eat  ends  along  tba  bigber  part  of  tha 
Pannina  Alas  ta  li aoat  Soaa,  vhaiw  it  tianda  la  tha  ntttb- 
eaat  along  tho  Lapoatian  Alps  to  tho  groat  mountain'kaal 

which  surrounds  tba  St.  Gutbard  Pass.   From  this  moun- 
tain-knot  il  runs  flrat  southward  along  a  run^e  of  inoun- 
lauu,  and  afterwards  south-east  over  mountains  and  valleys 
to  ihe  La|;o  Ma^giore.   East  of  that  lake  the  territories  of 
Austria  begin.   The  boundary  here  ntna  list  southward  to 
the  south-wostem  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  tho  oantial 
pOBtion  of  vbioh  laka  balenp  ta  ^witterland.  wbilat  tbo 
aaath-waatam  and  noitb-oastom  extremities  belong  to 
Austria.    A  tract  of  country  which  extends  several  miles 
south  of  the  southern  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano  is  m- 
chiiliid  in  SwitXL-rland.    On  ilie  north  banks  of  the  lake, 
aliout  four  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Lugano  begins  a 
mountain-range,  which  runs  nearly  due  IKirtb,  aad  aapa- 
rating  the  valleys  of  Misooeo  and  Glaoooio.  Ibmia  the 
boundary :  Misocco,  to  thowoat.  bolonga  to  Switxerland.  and 
OuMNB^to  the  eaat,  belongs  to  Austrian  I^nibardv.  Thu 
mountain-range  joins  the  principal  chain  of  the  Rhaeiian 
Alps  at  tho  roouniain  pass  of  Spliigen.     Along  tho  |a>t- 
meniioned  chain  the  boundary  extends  only  for  a  few  mile*; 
It  then  runs  east  of  south  along  a  lateral  range,  crosses  tho 
valley  of  Bregsglia  a  few  miles  above  Chiavoana.  and  tbua 
reaches  the  most  southern  of  tbo  three  great  chains  of  tba 
Rhaetiao  Alps,  which  is  httoira  by  the  name  of  the  Per- 
nina  rango.  It  does  not  bowvror  exactly  follow  the  water- 
shed along  this  ran-fe.  for  the  valleys  of  Po.cliia\o  and 
Munster,  belonyin-,'  to  Swiixeilaiid,  lie  between  the  south 
declivities,  and  that  of  Liv,>.'no.  which  constitutes  part  of 
Lombardy.  on  the  north  side  of  ilie  range.   The  volley  of 
Muuster  borders  on  T>toI.  and  from  its  southern  extremity 
itao  bouiidary  runs  northward  along  an  elevated  chain  of 
Um  Baraina  range,  aad  alter  crossing  the  valley  of  the  river 
MB,  •MMca  tha  oeotial  chain  of  the  Rhaeiian  Alps.  It 
runs  dang  thiaebain  soatb-west  until  it  meets  that  lateral 
chain  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  RhaLiuon,  and  which 
runs  north-west  between  the  Pratigau  on  the  south-west, 
and  the  Montafoner  valley  on  the  north-east.    The  first 
belongs  to  Swiiierland.  and  the  second  to  Austria.  Thm 
elevated  mountains  of  the  RhSticon  tonninaia  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhino  north  of  Movonfeld.  The  Rhine  up  to 
the  place  wbero  it  anton  tba  U\o  of  Constance  constitute* 
taa  boundary  between  Austria  and  Switzerland.    On  the 
noftbaost  the  Lake  of  Constance  separates  Switzerland 
from  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg    On  tha 
norih  of  Switzerland  extends  the  duchy  of  Baden,  and  tba 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  Rhine,  except  that  at  four  plaoao 
some  torntoriei.  belonging  to  Switzerland  lia  north  of  tho 
rtw,  and  the  town  of  Constance,  which  batones  to  Baden. 
»  on  Ihe  sauth  bank«  of  the  lake.  * 

Swiizerhnd  axtanda  a  Uttle  more  than  ISO  mile*  near 
46  30' N.  lat..  wheroilalanglh  from  west  to  east  iscreatest. 
and  about  130  miles  at  9^  E.  long.,  where  it  is  wid,^ 
Itie  urea  of  bwitzerland  ig  abvjut  16,000  square  miles'  it 
exceeds  half  the  area  of  Scotland,  including  the  iaiandlL 
by  1414  ^nuare  miles,  and  u  nearly  equal  to  twice  tbo 
area  of  Wales.  Tho  aarfiuw  of  SwiUerland  pre^nts  . 
greater  vanoty  than  moat  ooontrioa  of  Europe.  The  hu'hcst 

i*?.  »«»toln%  Mount  Roea,  attains  au  elevauoa  ol 
la.lM  flwt  above  the  sea-level,  while  the  surface  of  the 
Khine  at  Ha^cl  is  only  800  feet,  and  lliat  of  the  Laco  Maa- 
giore,  on  ilie  southern  boundary,  only  678  fe«t  above  Um 
sea.  Tlie  i;rcater  part  of  the  country  is  mountatnow.  Ibo 
ranges  of  the  Alps  and  their  numerous offMla OXtcod  over 
the  southern  and  south  eastern  distrieta,  and  oeeupv  about 
one-half  of  Stritaerland.  Alang  its  western  boundarv  ran 
he  ridges  of  the  Jura  Mountains.  The  couniry  between 
these  t  wo  mountain  systems  has.  towards  the  south,  the  form 
ot  a  plain,  interspersed  with  isolated  hilU;  and  towaids  the 
north  It  ,s  traversed  by  rirlges  or  groups  of  hilU  of  moderate 
elevatir.n.  Thus  Switzerland  is  naturally  divided  into  Saw 
regions :  Ihe  Alps,  the  ?ht^.  the  HiUj  Coantry,  and  the 
Jura  Mountains. 

a  ^a\  ""P*'  ****  »  ^         ex.en^ve.  a 

divided  fh»n»  the  Plain  and  Hilly  Country  by  a  hue  which 
begin*  en  the  north  bank  of  llie  Uke  of  Geneva,  at  the 
town  of  Vevay,  and  running  north  bv  ea>t  over 
Mount  Molessoii.  which  may  be  considered  as  tha  moat 
western  summit  eonnected  with  the  Alps  in  these  perta.  It 
the  rim  fiaana  ai  Onqidr^  nonhw  of  Mount 
aoiMaoa,  aad  ttmea  mos  unt  by  oacth  to  the  we^tera 
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extremity  of  the  lake  of  Thun.  From  the  northern  shores 
of  the  lake  of  Thun  it  ruoa  a^ain  north  by  east  to  Mount 
Napfi  which  ts  on  tlie  boundary- line  between  the  cantona  of 
Bern  and  Luseru,  near  47*'  N.  lat  and  8'  B.  long.  From 
Mount  Nnpf  u  runs  due  east  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  lake  of  LiMcrn,  and  thence  east  by  north,  croasing  the 
Uk«  of  ing  to  ItottBt  Bocb  Bsel.  wbieh  it  near  the  moat 
•oathefD  port  of  tho  lalto  of  ESricb.  From*  thia  point  it 
follows  the  depression  whicli  runs  eaM  by  south  from  ih« 
lake  of  Ziirich  through  the  valley  of  the  Limmat,  the  Inko 
of  Wii  lLiisMilt,  and  the  low  ground  which  extends  from  the 
«astcrn  exlnuniiy  of  the  last-mantioned  lake  to  Sargans  and 
the  banka  of  the'  Rhine.  [Rhiki,  vol.  xix..  p.  459.]  The 
wholo  oountry  aoutli  of  thia  lino  io  oeoupiod  bj  the  moun- 
laiV'aiHoMaflHlelMlniof  tho  Alpi,  ond  onlfoimoll  portion 
of  it  is  cuUirable ;  a  larger  portion,  which  is  on  the  upper 
decliTitiea  of  the  muuiUaius,  is  available  as  pasture- 
ground. 

The  natural  division  of  tbt  Alps  of  S^wit^eihnd  it  ibrmod 
by  the  immense  mountain-knot  which  ia  on  the  weet  of  the 
mountain- pass  of  the  Saint  Qotbard,  and  surrounds  the 
•ourcee  of  the  Rhdne.  A  apace  exooeding  100  tqtiare 
miloa  liaoo  obove  tbo  now^lino.  and  it  o««nopped  by  nu- 
VMrottt  pointod  inmaiita,  ifaing  from  io,009  to  12.006  feet 
tbo*B  the  tea.  The  moat  remarkable  nf  tbcue  summits  arc 
th«  Gallentlock.  the  Oleitcherhom,  the  Diechienhorn,  the 
Triftenslock,  the  Siintonhorn,  and  the  Spiizlihertr.  From 
thia  mounlain-knnt  :i  chnm  ruui  northward,  and  terminatea 
at  the  narrow  channel  which  conneds  the  lake  of  Uri  with 
thai  of  Luurn.  Tbia  ebain  oontaint  ioveral  loH^  attmiDita, 
■nang  vhieh  it  tho  TMk,  11,401  Awt  high,  tuid  tlie  Urner 
Rothateek.  I0.0S5  feet  high.  The  chain  which  eictends 
aouthward  from  the  mountain-knot  between  Val  Furmiizza 
on  the  weal  and  Valle  Maggia  on  the  east  does  not  tdniain 
any  summit  wtneh  riaes  abuve  the  «now-line.  though  several 
of  them  are  bitween  GOtJO  and  70Q(t  feet  hii(h.  Frum  the 
western  edce  of  the  mountain- knot  issue  two  ranges,  of 
which  the  northern,  called  the  Berneae  Alps,  runt  went  by 
Muth;  ond  ibo  aoutbani,  caliod  tbo  Lopontioii  Alps,  runt 
•ontlvvoit  Two  other  imngot  branoh  oft  from  the  east 
tide  nf  I'ln  mi.in'iir.  Icnot.  The  (>outhern,  which  nin« 
nearly  ea-,t,  i»  >  aili  li  iIjc-  Rhaetian  Alpn,  and  near  9"  3U' E. 
loji((.  divplr^  111  o  luu  fimges,  uf  '.vlm  a  the  north'>rn 
called  ihu  Uepumer  Alpi,  and  tlu:  itouihern  the  Bemina 
A\f*.  These  two  ranges  however  do  not  run  east,  but  north* 
oaat.  and  oxtend  beyond  tbo  boundary-tine  of  Swiltarland 
inle  TyroL  Tbo  nurtbom  ranto,  bronchiog  off  Ihtw  the 
lMliini»iiwkBVI  of  tho  Saiol  Guihard  on  the  eaf^t.  is  also 
ootaprebondod  undor  tho  KOnerai  name  of  the  Rhaetian 
Alp*,  but  baa  lately  received  the  name  of  ihe  Range  of  ihr 
Dodi.  from  its  high«t  summit,  It  runs  north  east,  and 
terminates  near  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  bciMccn  •16"  40' 
and  47"  N.  lat.  Thoae  roouotain-regiont  and  tbo  vallies 
onelMoA  hotwooii  tliui  dUbr  «oiMl4«ibljp  in  thcfr  produc- 
tmpo«m 

Tha  vvHoy  of  WaWa  ia  oiwlotod  bf  tbo  two  moit  cletoted 

and  widest  rangetof  the  Alp*,  the  Lepontinn  and  Pennine 
Alps  on  llie  bouth,  and  the  Bernese  Alps  on  the  north.  The 
II  iiUi^rn  ran^e  run>  from  the  great  mountum  l-.m  t  soiith- 
aauth-wtnit,  tia  far  as  the  mountain-pass  of  the  Simplun.  a 
distance  of  about  SO  milea,  and  so  far  it  bears  the  name  of 
tbo  LoBontiaa  Alpt.  Tbia  part  of  the  range  to  not  diatin- 
goiibod  either  hy  etetation  or  «idtb.  Iti  neon  elevafbn  is 
about  7tt»  6et»  btit  aeireral  aummits  attain  10.000  feet. 
Tiio  width  of  tbo  mountair.-mastei  iit  geiMMl  doe*  not  ex- 
ceed lU  milet,  for  that  i*  about  the  t^neral  distance  between 
tbo  inhabited  place;*  in  Wallis  and  in  Val  Forma***.  There 
are  aeveral  glaciers,  but  none  of  1  hem  of  great  extent.  Some 
of  tbom  deeeeiid  to  the-vicinity  of  the  Pass  of  the  Sioiplon, 
oror  which  the  groat  road  lead*  from  Wallis  to  Italy. 

Thii  read,  which  i«  eenddered  one  of  tbo  tneat  magtufl- 
eent  woita  of  nadom  tinier  waa  raade  by  the  Preach 
governm<^nt  between  1800  and  isns.  Tt  connects  thf;  town 
of  Bnegg  in  Wallis  with  Domo  d'OiWiln,  m  the  valley  of  the 
river  Toco,  or  Tota,  in  Pitflmont,  and  is  about  miles 
lonjf.  The  width  it  about  9  yards,  aud  its  rise  and  fall 
uniy  abiut  IJ  inch  for  every  yard,  so  that  it  can  easily  be 
pasiud  by  carriages.  It  runn  in  vnmt  p1»t  c«  between  tteep 
OJld  newlv  perpendicular  njcks.  and  at  &ix  places  tunnels  or 
gilleriae  havo  boon  made  tbroagb  tbo  meh.  Tho  longest 
tonnel,  wMdi  la  Mow  Gondo  on  the  aide  of  Italy,  is 
iu  irly  'ori  feel  long  These  tunnels  are  generally  30  feet 
nigti,  aad  at  leaat  at  wide  aa  the  nnd  itself.  There  are 


oponingc  en  the  tides  by  which  they  reeeiwe  tbo  light.  lA 
several  oim  r  plan**  I'lr  1:3  ]  traverses  precipices  of  gieet 
depth,  by  means  of  substantial  brtdget.  The  highest  part 
of  the  road  is  6A76  feet  above  the  sea-level  j  Bricgg  is  2384 
feet,  and  Dome  d  Osaola  1 004  fbot  above  the  Ben>lo«elk  At 
certain  seasons  ti«e  waters  deaeend  from  the  glaeien  (H 
rapid  lo*fenla,«nd  frequently  carry  away  the  brid^en;  tlie 
raid  laaho  moeh  damaged  by  the  avalanches  and  masses 
of  rocks  which  full  fn  m  ihe  ar^jacent  mountains.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  from  ii:uu/  lo  fiuuu/.  are  annually  required  to 
ki  i.-ri  ;t  in  repair. 

West  of  ilur  Pass  of  toe  Simplon  are  the  Pennin*  Alpt^ 
which  rise  much  higher,  and  ocoapy  ntieh  greater  tul« 
faee.  Tbo  higheat  port  of  tbia  range  oxienda  from  the 
Plaa  of  tho  flimploti.  taaoriy  due  aottth.  about  twen'y  milea. 
to  tho  ononnout  mountain-mass  of  Mount  Ro<.:i,  -Ahne  it 
tuma  weat,  and  in  that  direction  extend-*  to  llie  nonhern 

Sart  of  the  mountain-mass  of  Mount  Blanc.  [Bi.anc, 
Iount]  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  passes  not 
much  exceeding  the  elevation  of  8000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  tiie  general  elavaitoa  appreachoa  to  tbo  height  of 
1 0.000  hot  above  tbo  aaoii  end  tlM  higher  pert  of  th  is  range^ 
with  the  oxeoDtion  of  the  peiMM»  ia  covered  with  enow  all 
the  year  round.  Tbia  elovated  nountain-tract  it  of  great 
extent.  On  its  eastern  od,  n  nre  the  summit*  of  Monte  Pa- 
rabranetj,  Cima  de  .Jaa^i  u 3,840  feet  lu{;h),  nnd  Mount 
R  i-a  I  1'».138  feet);  and  on  iis  southern  ed^'e.  M>'unt  C4Mvin 
(14.764  leot).  Mount  i^ombin  (U,|-i6  feet),  and  Mount  Va- 
Ian  (11,048  feet),  and  several  other  summits  of  equal  eleva- 
tion. Tewardt  the  east  and  aouth  tho  moubtoina  deaeend 
with  m  rapid  dodivity.  and  thb  voilaya  on  that  aide  in  Pied- 
mont ore  inhabited  to  tbo  vicinity  of  the  mosiaelevaled 
matt.    But  on  tho  north  the  high  masses  extend  many 

miles  witiioul  falling  below  the  sHow-hne.  and  are  o  1- 
toppod  by  many  summiis  rising  to  the  height  of  l  .'.iiCO  leet 
al»o\0  tbe  wa.  Thty  terminu  0  tiboui  six  mile-*  fium  the 
banks  of  tlie  Rhone,  which  drains  the  valU  y  of  Wadia.  A 
tract  between  the  8implon  on  the  east  and  Mount  Oraibiil 
on  the  west,  and  meeouring  in  that  diraeiion  30  milet.  with 
an  average  breedlh  of  10  tEiilee,  ia  oovered  with  ano«,  ire, 
and  glaoiera.  These  ma-^Aeti  extend  therefore  over  a  sur- 
face of  a»iout  430  wquare  mile*,  nnd  this  whole  tract  cott- 
taint  t 0    alleys  which  are  inhabiied.    Thejr  arc  the 

valleys  ot  Buss  and  8.  Nioolai,  and  l»«gm  at  the  noriherr. 
base  of  Mount  Rwa,  whence  th'iy  extend  northward,  and 
uniting  about!  milaa  fVom  Ihe  hanks  of  tbe  RhOiM.  ai* 
called  tbo  Vallef  Of  Visp.  Between  Mount  CoOibbi  and 
tho  aieiMtteiiMMtMt  of  Mount  Blane,  a  diatanco  of  about 
II  aiitea  fn  ■  atrkight  line,  the  tnow-eovered  portion  of  tho 
rnngp  occupiea  a  comri.iaiiTeIy  small  area,  and  the  inha 
tilled  pl  ice^  on  both  iides  of  the  range  are  only  fuur  or  five 

miles  1: 1  ilii  OIU'  11  ;i  ..tlicr. 

The  valley  of  the  Rb6ne  liet  north  of  the  mountain- 
region  which  lias  jutt  been  deaeribed.  This  river  originatae 
in  the  Rhdue  Olaoiar,  an  imiaenae  Held  of  ice  lyii;g  on  thi 
iMniMai«*knot  Weat  of  tho  Pita  of  St  Ootliard,  and  tooth 

of  tbe  liummit  of  the  Gallenitoek  ( 12.02.1  feet).  Where  the 
river  issues  from  under  the  ice.  it  is  4930  feet  above  the  sea- 
li'Vel,  or  more  than  500  feet  higher  than  the  summit  of  Ren 
Nevis.  The  upper  part  of  its  course,  as  far  ds  Bnegg,  about 
24  milea  in  length,  is  from  north-east  to  soulh-west.  Below 
Briegi;  it  runs  about  48  milea  to  Marligny,  in  a  direction 
west  by  south.  Near  llMllgRj  it  forms  a  right  angte,  and 
the  remainder  of  ita  eonroe  y>  ita  influx  into  tho  Lake  of 
Geneva  it  to  tho  eaat  of  north,  «nd  about  SO  mtteit.  The 
whole  valley  Ihenrfore  is  about  92  mites  long.  Its  onstcm 
portion,  UM  far  down  8.<  BriejiJ^,  varies  bc!«(  cr.  a  quarter 
anrl  hnlf  a  mile  in  width.  BeUnv  Rne),'g.  nnd  especi  illy  be- 
low tluf  confliienee  of  the  Rhflnc  with  the  Visp,  which  is  the 
larger  of  the  two  rivers,  the  valley  is  from  one  to  two  mile* 
wide,  and  in  a  few  placet  the  width  it  greater.  Besidet  the 
valteyof  tlha  Visp,  tbe  brandietof  which  are  inhabited  totbo 
diatatieo  jf  18  milea  from  the  river,  aevoral  lateral  valleys 
open  into  that  of  the  Rhdoo.  which  are  flmtn  a  quarter  to 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  inhabited  to  the  extent  of  six  mites 
from  the  banks  of  the  river.  Tliey  occur  in  both  the  sciitliern 
and  northern  mountain-chains,  and  thus  the  inhabiied  por 
tion  of  tbia  part  of  the  country  occ  upies  about  12  mileii  in 
width,  ^t  between  Sion  and  Martigny  the  unbroken 
mo«atain<meiaeft  eppneeh  the  river,  and  tbe  inhabited  tract 
ia  not  more  thait  two  ot-  three  milea  wide.  Below  tho  greet 
bend,  the  rockv  mrT^T's  of  the  Dent  de  Morclet  cn  the  east, 
and  of  the  Dent  du  M  ii  on  tbe  wott,  qiproach  ao  near  to 
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the  rivM,  that  in  tevenl  place*  tbere  i*  bardly  room  enough 
for  a  road  along  the  banks  of  (be  stream.  About  eight  mile«i 
from  its  influx  into  the  Luke  of  Geneva,  the  low  ireci  along 
ti  c  lan^s  of  the  river  becomes  two  miles  wide.  It  is  a 
swampy  tract,  very  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  lake, 
which  is  about  1210  feet  above  the  seo-Ievel.  The  descent 
of  the  vallay  ampoats  to  3720  ktt^  bnt  this  aloM  will  not 
•eeomit  tut  the  gmt  difwrity  of  eiimtt  Immmh  Iho  higher 
and  lower  carts  of  it.  Above  Briegg  the  com  remains  in  the 
fiuldi  till  the  beginning  of  October,  and  it  is  reaped  west  of 
Sion  in  the  month  of  June.  The  climate  in  the  higher  parts 
is  cold,  even  in  summer;  whilst  in  tlie  lower,  at  the  same 
season,  the  thermometer  frequently  risen  to  88°  and  90°. 
Tilts  great  difference  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
euOHience,  tlutt  ioimeuiie  glaciers  approach  very  near  the 
inlnluUKl  plaoea  of  the  higMT  dialheta,  whiltt  tho  lovor  por- 
tia«k  of  the  vallay  ii  at  a  oonfiderablB dbtanee  flfom  th*  ice- 
covered  n.ountains,  aii''.  immi  diate'.y  surrounded  by  high 
and  nearly  perpendicular  lucUs,  which  retted  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Only  tlic  common  grains  and  roots  of  norihern 
Europe  are  cuitivaUsd  above  Bnegg,  and  SOUM  fruU*ttees  do 
not  grow :  the  lower  districts  prmiieo  muM;  md  tbo  Tine, 
almond,  and  fig-tree  flourish. 

Oa  the  norihern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne  are  the 
Bamflw  Alpa,  llw  moat  clovitod  odgs  of  whieli  ii  mibUoI  to 
the  eooiw  of  the  river.  Tbeir  eastern  extnnitjr  ii  ransed  by 
a  rid(;o  called  the  Grimsel,  over  wKirh  a  mulo-road  leads 
from  ihe  valley  of  Hash  to  that  ot  Uie  UhOne.  The  highest 
part  of  this  roH  i  s  :  :  ui)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  To 
the  west  of  the  Gnmiiul  and  the  valley  of  Hash  begins  the 
largwt  oontinuous  mass  of  ice  and  snow  on  the  Alpa.  It 
extends  ma  both  side*  of  the  bigbeat  edge  of  the  nngt,  and 
occu  pies  firon  etat  to  «est,  fiom  the  Talwy  of  Haili  io  that 
of  Kander,  a  space  30  miles  long  in  a  straight  line,  and 
ffOa  north  to  south  a  space  of  about  20  miles,  occupying 
DMrly  the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  lakes  of  Brienz 
and  Thun  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  Its  area  is  about 
600  square  miles.  The  outer  ed^cs  of  thi«  region  only  ar<j 
indented  by  three  short  valleys,  which  are  inbabiied.  One 
of  them,  the  valley  of  Lolscb.  opone  towards  the  south  mta 
the  valley  of  the  Rhdne,  and  two  open  tovwrda  the  north, 
into  thai  of  the  Aar.  The  two  last-raantiooed  are  the  val- 
leys of  Grindtflwald  and  Lauterbrunnen,  which  are  anr  unlly 
visited  by  many  foreigners,  as  they  offer  the  most  oibv 
access  to  the  glaciers.  From  tins  immense  lake  of  ict  t.-r 
numerous  summits,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  pyramids:  along 
the  higheit  portion  of  the  region,  fmm  east  to  west,  are  the 
Fiusteraarhorn  (14.14)7  feet),  the  Mooofa,  or  Monk  (13.5 0'2 
feet),  the  Jungfrau,  or  Virgin  (13,621  feet),  the  Breithoru 
(12.46a  faet).  die  Allela  (12,172  faet),  the  Rinderborn 
SI  l.«S3  feet),  the  Wildstrabel  C10.MD  feet),  and  between 
/hem  several  others  hardly  inferior  in  elevation.  To  the 
north  of  this  series  are  other  summil.s,  amonif  which  the 
highest  are  the  Eiger  (12,9i2  feet),  iheSclin  Kliom  (13,441 
feel),  the  Weiterhorn  (12,22U  feet),  the  Blumlis  Alp 
(12,145  feel),  and  the  Dolderborn  (1 1,920  feet).  The  Faul- 
born,  not  far  frum  the  lake  of  Brienz,  rises  only  to  %7S9 
feet,  but  it  is  frequently  ascended  by  travellers  on  aoeottnt 
of  liw  jMgniOoeiit  view  whieb  it  oReia  of  tbe  numefoua 
mouotaioa  and  glaeieis  whioh  lie  to  the  aoutb  of  it  At 
the  western  extremity  of  this  rc^-iun  a  road  loads  Tr  im  tlu' 
valley  of  the  Kunder  to  the  vall<i>  Lotsch  in  Wuiiia.  li 
traverses  the  rul^'e  called  the  Gemmi,  and  in  its  most  ele- 
vated point  rises  6446  feet  above  tbe  sea.  It  is  partly  cut 
through  rocks,  and  only  practicable  fbr  beaata  of  burden. 

The  vaHey  of  the  Kander  separates  this  region  fnea  that 
wbieh  lies  farther  west,  and  in  which  the  Alps  rbe  above 
tbo  fDOV'lioe  only  in  a  few  placet.  The  highest  part  of  tbe 
noDOlaina  eoDtiaDei  to  run  south-west,  as  nr  as  the  three- 
bended  summit,  called  theDiaUeret«.,  or  the  Teufclshorner, 
which  IS  nearly  due  north  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Rb&ne 
and  somewhat  more  than  12  mik'i<  from  it.  Tbe  passes  over 
this  chain  vary  between  douo  and  iOOO  feet  in  elevation, 
but  tone  of  tbe  summits  rise  above  the  snow-line  and 
•Ititn  moielhu  lO.OOO  feet  Tbe  bigbast  aanmiia  fkom 
out  to  wett  are  the  Gletseherbora  <ie,393  ftet),  tbe  Wild* 
horn  (10,724  feet),  the  Arpelhom  (10.94S  fc  t).  nnd  the 
DiablereU  (10,447  feet).  At  the  Diableret»  tbe  chain 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  runs  south-tiLiuiii- 
wcst  and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhdne,  opposite 
the  Dent  du  Midi,  in  high  rocWs,  and  the  other  extends 
westward  towarda  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneve,  ttod  io  niipNediiiiff  the  lakt  Iwm  gndmlly  t»  the 


nortb  and  terminatei  In  Moant  MblewM  t<977  feet).  In 

the  first  of  these  two  chains  is  Mount  Movrmn  r^RV}  feet) 
and  the  Dent  des  Mercies  (9587  'eet),  nn  i  ,a  il  c  second 
Mount  014enhorn  (10,362  fLfti  Tlioug'i  ilie^.?  Minim. ts 
and  a  few  others  rise  above  tbe  snow-ltne,  they  occur  at 
oonsidettblo  dirtMMee  from  w  another,  end  the  glaciera 
whicli  sorroand  then  tm  of  ooMpantively  unall  extent. 

The  country  wbieh  extendi  north  of  this  range,  betveon 
the  river  Kander  on  the  east  and  the  Saane  nver  on  the 
west,  and  terminates  in  the  paralM  of  the  northern  extremity 
of  theLake  of  Thun,  is  a  mou  jiaitu  u>  c  L^niry  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  stimmiis  vJut  [i  r.re  aUays  covered  with 
snow  are  numerous;  several  of  ihc-m  attain  an  elevation  of 
i»000  feet  above  the  sea-levcl,  and  from  4000  to  6000  feet 
above  their  base.  The  form  also  of  these  mountains  diSeia 
from  that  of  tbe  higher  Alp*,  their  aammile  not  lenniaal- 
ing  in  peaka  or  aharp  ridgM,  bat  being  rounded  and  ntber 

flat  at  the  top:  the  declivities  »rp  i^'onerally  steep,  though 
much  less  so  than  those  of  the  hif^l  er  id  juntains.  In  many 
places  the  higher  parts  of  the  rid;.'*--,  and  cup,  nre  above 
the  line  of  vegetation,  but  aa  tlie  lower  declivitie^t  are 
covered  with  fine  grass,  which  supplies  excellent  pasture 
during  the  summer  months,  and  with  trees,  this  region  con- 
tains a  much  greater  portion  of  prodoetivw  land  than  the 
other  parte  of^ tbe  Alpi»  though  the  proportion  which  is 
coItiTaied  it  rery  tmali.  It  ia  eminently  a  country  of  pat- 
tur:-.  The  ]i[^;ln  st  and  most  continuous  ridge  of  moun- 
tains ill  Uiu  ruu:ifry  ii»  that  which  lies  nearest  to  the 
preceding  region,  nnd  L\u  tiil,  to  the  west  of  the  valley 
of  the  Kander,  fh)m  the  threat  nmge  to  tbe  banks  of  the  lake 
of  Thun.  where  it  terminateainSbont  Niesen  (7824  feet), 
wbenoe  it  ia  railed  the  Nieien  mp,  thoogh  tome  of  ibe 
■unmila  rite  300  or  400  feet  highar.  Anooic  tbo  iaebled 
summita  it  tbe  Stockhom,  which  is  west  of  the  lake  of 
Tbun,  on  the  border  of  the  mountain  region :  it  is  7213  feet 
high,  und  is  frequently  visited  l<)  iraveUaneaioeeaiift  of  the 
extensive  piospi  ct  from  its  summit. 

I  hi-  v;i  ],  y  oi  Hasli,  at  the  most  southern  extremity  of 
which  the  river  Aar  ortginatea  in  the  Aar  Glaeier  [Ratm, 
vol.  xixn  469],  lies  between  tbnfauMMtMdi  of  keaod  mov, 
•ndeKtendtiatbeibnnof  naMHUnltnMfethMM  wOm 
to  tbo  tofliK  of  the  Aar  into  the  lake  of  Briem.  The 
climate  is  not  so  cold  as  mitrbt  he  supposed  because  tbe 
glaciers  do  not  approach  tbe  immediate  vicinity  ui'  iht  valley, 
but  are  aeparaUil  In  m  it  by  lower  mourii.iins  wlm  h  form  the 
declivities  of  iho  anow-eovered  ma^es.  Though  the  valley  m 
the  upper  part«  is  only  between  a  quarter  and  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  in  tbo  lower  between  htif  a  mile  and  a  mili^ 
several  short  valleys  open  into  it  from  all  sides,  end  the 
declivities  of  Ibe  mountoiat  which  enclose  theae  lalord 
valleys,  and  thoae  of  the  piineipal  valley,  contain  ridi  paa- 
ture.  The  lower  part  of  tbe  valley  is  partly  cultivated  and 
partly  meadow-ground.  Tbere  are  extensive  plantations  of 
wulnui-irL. Along  the  norihern  banks  of  the  lake  of 
Brienz,  the  offsets  of  the  Faulhom  nse  with  a  steep  acclivity, 
leaving  little  ground  for  cultivation  and  pasture :  but  to  the 
north  of  the  lake  a  billy  tract,  partly  cultivated  and  pertly 
used  a*  paatore-ffround,  faitervenet  between  the  lake  end 
Ibe  VMntnteina.  The  low  and  level  tract  which  lies  betwt«n 
Ihe  fake*  of  Brians  and  Thun,  and  is  about  f^Mir  miles  long 
'n:;ri  two  -n.lc^  wjrl,.,  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  has  ex- 
lensive  plamalioiiii  ot  walnut-trees.  The  climate  is  so  lem- 
perale  that  the  tiowers  blossom  in  the  month  of  February, 
Along  the  northern  banks  of  the  lake  of  Thun  the  moun- 
tains approach  close  to  the  water ;  but  as  tbcy  are  not  hiah 
nor  their  aides  wreei|riloue,  tbere  it  a  eootidafehle  Iteet  W 
tween  then  and  the  hhe^  whnh  ft  med  Ibr  the  euUivtfioB 
of  grain,  plantations  of  vine*  and  trees,  and  as  pis:  u  re- 
ground.  There  is  a  similar  tract  of  greater  extern  on  ibe 
south  of  the  lake;  and  towards  the  western  extremity  of 
tbe  lake  the  mountains  disappear  and  the  plain  begins. 

The  country  which  extenos  north-east  of  the  rner  Aar 
and  the  ]»ki;s  of  Briens  and  Thun  to  tbe  lake  of  Liucm, 
and  eastward  to  tbe  high  range  whfeh  run*  nortbwnrd 
from  Motmt  Titlia  to  Ihe  ainit  whioh  conneeli  the  lake  of 
Uri  vtlh  that  of  Luxem,  it  mudi  lata  meontaiooita  and 
broken  than  the  region  which  is  south  of  the  lake  of  Tbun. 
The  lake  of  Briens  i»  2060  feet  above  the  sea  level.  that  of 
Thun  1875  f«et,  and  tbe  lake  of  Luiern  1434  feet ;  and  con- 
sequently the  mean  elevation  of  this  region  can  hardly  be 
estimaled  at  less  than  '200U  feet.  The  most  ele\-ated  Ileal 
ia  north  of  tbe  lake  of  Biiani.  where  tbe  Roihfaiica  Mtaini 
7tM  Jbet  ehof*  th*iM,  Ihe  TaAuhora  msieok  «ad  dw 
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Hobgint  7352  feel  These  summits  may  be  con«ider«l  as 
the  most  nortlifni  i;Lll^^■  dT  tljt>  Alps  in  tin:,  ihiection,  for 
the  numerous  summiu  which  are  dispersed  over  the  country 
north  of  them  are  genertllj  isolated,  and  hardly  attain  an 
eUvatko  whieb  entitles  them  to  the  name  of  mountains  in 
tiM  vidlklty  «f  the  high  masses  lying  fkrther  aoillli.  The 
highest  of  them.  Mount  Pilatua.  south-west  of  the  town  of 
Lnxem,  is  only  6904  feet  above  the  sea-level;  and  Mount 
Napf,  which  is  the  north-western  point  of  this  region,  is 
only  5277  feet.  The  surface  of  this  country  is  a  succession 
of  ascents  and  descents,  with  very  small  tracts  of  level 
ground  between  them.  Though  the  declivitiM  cannot  be 
called  steep,  they  are  too  rapid  to  admit  of  tiM  VM  of  the 
pUwgbi  and  henee  near);  the  whole  of  tbo  flranlnr  ia  poa- 
loiv-ground.  axeept  that  in  the  vidattyof  the  lakeof  Lnsero 
large  tracts  are  plantefl  ^      walnut  and  chestnut  trees. 

We  now  pass  to  the  ijaaiern  portion  of  the  mounlain- 
reRion.  Alot>>;  the  eastern  edge  of  the  mountain-knot,  west 
of  ibe  pass  of  St.  Gothard,  lies  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Reuss,  of  whieh  a  more  minute  deaeription  is  given  under 
RiTziu.  vol.  XX.,  p.  23.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley,  or 
ttatof  Ursem,  is  extremely  cola,  being  in  ita  lowest' port 
4644  foot  above  the  sea-level ;  the  lowest  part,  or  the  valley 
of  Uri,  has  a  very  temperate  climate,  being  little  elevated 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake  of  Luzcrn,  or  nl. .  ut  i  "juu  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  the  valley  of  Ursera  tLc  .uiiler  lasts 
eight  naonths.  and  even  dui  ini;  the  remainder  of  the  year 
a  Ire  is  constantly  kept  up.  No  grain  is  cultivated,  but  there 
aro  good  pastures.  The  climate  of  the  valleiy  of  Uri  re- 
MBOlet  that  of  Ghomieob  in  the  valley  of  LeTinttDi.  MUth 
of  Ibe  AIm  :  tbe  valley  prodoeea  naise  end  otbar  gteni,  and 
also  peaches  and  chestnuts.  Tbe  highest  part  of  tne  moun- 
tain-road of  the  St.  Gothard,  which  pastes  through  this 
valley,  ia  nt  ut  7  li  ;  feet  above  the  *oa. 

The  country  between  the  valley  of  the  Reuss  and  the  lake 
of  Luicrn  on  the  west,  that  of  Wallenstadt  on  the  north, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine  on  the  east  and  south,  is 
probably  the  mo&t  broken  portion  of  themounlMD-region  of 
tbe  Alpe  in  Switzerland.  Xbe  valleya  are  OKtroiaelj  nar- 
row, and  the  ileclivity  of  the  eucTOairainK  nooniaint  b  ex- 
n  e  liiiL^ly  broken,  and  so  steep  that  tr  i<  t>  on  the 

mouiuams'  lides  are  bare  of  trees  ind  bushes,  ai.d  uuU  a 
very  small  f  it  i  i  fit  for  pasture.  The  upper  part  of  the 
mountains  consists  either  of  sharp  narrow  ridges  or  of  uio- 
Isted  sunoiits,  which  generally  constitute  large  masses  with 
•  Mj  tmevea  atiHboe.  The  monataina,  tboiwb  ooonected 
vitb  one  enedier  bj  ndgee.  are  not  diaposea  in  regular 
nages,  but  leatteNaeiter  the  surlhoe  in  tbe  gieateat  dis- 
order, except  along  VM  valley  of  ibe  Rhine,  where  they 
form  a  tolerably  continuous  range.  This  rani^e,  the  most 
nortlmra  of  the  three  ranges  comprehended  un<ler  the 
name  of  the  Rhaelian  Alps,  and  now  commonly  called  the 
range  of  the  Dodi,  is  connected  with  the  mountains  which 
Knn  tbe  vall^  Ol  the  Aar  on  the  east,  and  thence  runs  east- 
nortb-eait  ofer  tlia  Krinill,  tbo  Oboialpoaetoek  C1937S 
ftet>.  theDBdl  01.611  fcet>.  tlieKiftenbcfs<ll,OUlbetK 
the  Scheibe  ( 1 0,000  feet),  and  the  Graue  HSrner  (9338  feet), 
terminaimp;  near  the  Rhine,  and  ot^  both  sides  of  the  deep 
and  closi  d  vullrv  of  the  Tamina,  in  precipitous  niai>»es  of 
rock.  Tbe  glaciers  on  this  chain  are  numerous,  but  with 
the  exception  of  those  which  surround  the  Dodi  and  Kis- 
teobeig.  they  are  not  of  great  extent.  In  the  countnr  north 
of  tbia  mnge  there  is  also  a  eonsiderable  number  or  single 
inonDteini,  wbieb  riie  above  tbe  snow-line,  ea  tbe  WIm* 
gellen  (10.336  feet),  tbe  Sfbeerfiorn  (10.809  (bet).  tbeCla- 
riden  Alps  (10,489),  the  thrie  mountairs  of  Gl'irnisch,  of 
which  the  most  elcvui  yd,  Hocli  Giarnisch,  nstis  lo  U509  feet, 
the  Kirpfstoc  k  i  b  j4  feet),  and  several  others.  But  as 
thwe  mountains  ore  isolated,  the  glaciers  are  of  amall 
extent.  Tbe  mountains  are  less  elevated  along  tbe 
nertbam  edge  of  tbii  legion,  aa  tbe  Hortaebeastock.  which 
mna  along  tbe  lootbeni  banks  of  tbe  laba  of  WaDenstadt, 
and  attains  an  elevation  of  77M  ImI  above  the  ae»«l«vel.  In 
proeeediog  north-west,  the  monnteina  deereeie  in  elevation, 
and  tbeiT  declivities  are  much  more  gentle.  North-west  of 
a  line  drawn  iVona  the  narrow  strait  which  unites  the  lake 
of  Uri  to  iliat  of  Luiem,  to  the  westei  n  extremity  of  1  he  Inkn 
of  Walieosladl,  there  is  no  mountain  which  is  covered  with 
aaev  all  the  year  round,  and  Mily  *  f*^  oecur  whose  summits 
mm  abof*  tbe  region  of  tnea.  Bat  tbougb  tbe  didivities  of 
tfie  vonBtahiii  aiw  generally  aeeeaslble  to  cattle,  and  supply 

pasturr-rrroiind,  fp-.r  p!i:res  arc  culiivak^rl.    There  are  how- 
ever some  iarzo  tracts  which  are  planted  with  vines  and 
P.O.  RaLl47«. 


other  fruit-trees,  esporially  in  the  inor«  moutitoinotis  part, 
where  the  peach- in. i  s  arc  vctv  nunjeiou'-.  The  narrow 
valleys  of  this  tract  have  a  temperate  climate,  and  tbe 
winters  last  only  two  or  three  months. 

The  valley  of  tbe  Upper  Rhine  estenda  along  tbe  Rhine 
from  its  seuree  in  Monnt  BedtM  [Raiira,  voL  xix..  p.  459} 
to  its  influx  into  the  lake  of  Constance,  or  the  Bod  en  ^  i 
This  valley  is  about  90  miles  long:  nearly  one-half  ol  that 
distar.  c  is  from  west-south-west  to  t  ant  ii  rth  r  asf,  and  the 
remainder  is  from  south  to  north.  The  upper  part  of  tbe 
valley  is  formed  by  a  few  hasinsof  an  oval  form,  from  3  to 
4  miles  long,  and  from  1^  to  2  milea  wide.  Tboa  basina 
are  separated  fimn  one  another  by  mountaina,  whieh  gene- 
rally come  doan  to  tbe  hanks  of  tbe  riw.  The  bigbeat  of 
tbcM  batjna  oeenra  mar  Trms,  where  tbe  turfliee  of  the 
river  is  2829  feet  above  the  sea  'c\  «  l  Tliat  portion  of  the 
valley  which  lies  above  Trons  is  iiut  culiualed,  {,artly  on  ac- 
count of  the  steep  declivity  of  the  mountami,  m  J  partly 
owing  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate :  the  winter  lasts  from 
eight  to  nine  months.  At  Tmm  agiicullure  begins,  but  it 
is  on  a  very  moderate  scale,  as  a  port  of  die  baain  is  covered 
with  swampe.  Lower  down  are  the  bealns  of  Ilaos  and 
of  Reiohenaa,  and  then  follows  the  basin  of  Chor,  where 
the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  begins.  This  lower  valley  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  two  raountair  s,  ihe  Fa-,cliL  rl  cr^i: 
on  tbo  east,  and  the  Schollberg  on  the  west,  which  come 
close  up  to  the  river  north  of  Meyenfeld,  near  47°  y  N.  laL 
Tbe  southern  district,  called  the  Valley  of  Meyenfeld,  de- 
scends gradually  from  about  1776  to  1600  feet.  It  is  about 
15  milea  longpandvariae  in  widtb  from  S  toSmiles:  the 
whole  of  it  M  nnder  enltivatlon,  and  it  prodneas  nuSau, 
wheat,  and  other  grains ;  and  near  the  base  of  the  adjacent 
mountains  there  are  vines  and  fruit-trees.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  valley,  c  ilkd  ti  e  Rhei;ithal,  or  Vale  of  the 
Rhine,  is  about  30  mdcs  lon^,  and  from  3  to  6  wide ;  but 
only  the  smaller  part  of  it,  which  extends  idong  the  western 
banks  of  tbe  river,  belongs  to  Switzerland :  tbe  low  country 
east  of  tbe  river,  which  is  much  wider,  belongs  to  Ausirit^. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  tracU  in  Bwitserland.  and 
produces  very  large  quantitiea  of  maiie  and  other  graim. 
The  vi:ie  niid  fruit-trecs  nrf  abundant.  Crcnt  rjUant.tii.'i  of 
cider  aie  made  and  expn'U:  1,  The  dos<"ent  oi  lad  vaiicy  is 
frotn  160(J  to  i       ti-et  above  the  sea-level. 

The  principal  range  of  tbo  Kbaetian  Alps  branches  off  to 
the  east  of  the  mountain-pass  of  St.  Gh)tharo.  south  of  Mount 
Badua,  and  runs  eaatwards.  It  is  law  known  tbsa  tbe  otbar 
rangia  of  tbe  Alps,  and  only  a  few  of  its  numoratts  snmmfts 
faa?e  been  measnrod.  A  eontbioons  tango  of  mountains,  of 
wbieb  however  no  snmmit  seems  to  rise  above  tbe  snow-line, 
extends  20  milea,  to  Piz  (Peak)  Vslrhin.  which  attaina  an 
elevation  of  10,960  feet,  and  is  .surrotindod  by  extensive  gla- 
ciers, wli  '-h  are  the  source  of  tlie  llinter-Rhem,  itu!  'i;ir|^«9t 
of  tbe  upper  branches  of  the  Rhine.  Not  far  from  it  to 
the  east  ia  the  Muschelhorn  (10,234  feet);  and  between 
tbe  voeds  leading  oser  the  St.  Bembardin  and  tbe  SplOgea 
(■  tlie  TWmfaobom  (I6,43i  Aet).  Tba  range  eonlinuee  east- 
ward to  the  source  of  the  Inn,  where  it  turns  to  the  north 
of  north-eost,  in  which  direction  it  runs  to  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Switzerland,  and  enters  Tyrol  Tins  last  portion 
of  the  range  is  very  high,  and  the  snow  aluug  the  crest  is 
almost  continuous.  Some  of  the  (glaciers  are  extensive, 
especially  as  we  approach  the  eastern  boundary  of  Switxer- 
laud;  tlM  glacier  which  surrounds  Mmat  Fermund,  or  the 
Iron  Menntaint  is  caleuUted^tn  «e««r  nearly  106  w^vm 
milet.    Prom  this  immense  teld  of  iee  and  (now  that 

range  of  rnoiin'ains  branches  off  wlvch  is  rallcrl  RhalicOUt 
and  which  runs  north-west  by  west  until  it  teixji mates  on 
the  Rhine  wiih  i)ie  ['iischerberg,  north  of  Meyenl^l  1  The 
creat  of  this  mountam-wall,  which  is  about  10  miles  wide 
and  30  miles  lon|{.  is  generally  above  the  snow-line,  and 
glaciers  descend  down  ita  aides.  The  most  elevated  summit 
the  Scesa  Plana,  is  9818  ftet  above  the  sea-leveL  Tba 
Rbitieon  divides  Switierland  from  Vorarlberg. 

The  country  between  the  ranges  just  described  and  the 
valley  r  ill'}  Upper  Rhine  extemis  from  the  Piz  Valrhin  to 
the  R. idL  r^oti,  more  than  40  miles  in  length,  and  about  24 
Tillies  in  .Mdtti  it  is  filled  with  extensive  mountain-maasea* 
which  are  connected  with  the  principal  range  by  lower 
ridges.  These  lower  ridges  sometimes  constitute  rangea 
several  miles  lemb  riaing  above  tbe  snow-line,  and  covered 
with  glaeters.  Only  a  few  of  tbeir  snmmite  have  been 
nu  asurod,  rTnonp  irhirb  the  Zaporlhorn,  north  of  Pii  Val- 
rbin,  n:>es  to  lU,b4iieet:  and  tbe  Pis  Beveriua.  on  tbe 
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ireat  of  tho  valley  of  lh«  Ilmfer-Rhein,  and  *outh  of  i 
Reicbenku.  to  8933  fbel.     Tbe  valleys  which  lie  bolweeii  j 
tlMM  rangN  and  mountain- masMex  are  very  numerous,  but 
they  m«^r  exceed  half  a  mile  in  \fidth.   Thel»rf{|vr  val- 
by*     ham  wwt  to  «Mt:  the  v«U«y  of  Laguesft.  which 
ep«na  int«  the  iri)l«)r  of  tho  Rhiiw  ftt  Ibnt;  that  of  the 
Hinter-Rtii'in,  which  terminaieB  near  Ret^hi?nnu  :  and  tlint 
of  she  Languurt,  called  the  PiSiigau,  whicli  join4  ilie  va;k'y 
of  the  Rhine  abovo  MeyenfeSrt,  and  extfuds  along  the 
toutbern  declivity  of  thu  Rhaiicon.   Very  litile  grain  is 
oullivated  in  these  valleys,  but  polaioes  and  other  vcKctablea 
are  grown.  FruU>tren  do  not  succeed,  except  in  the  lower 
ymttM.    Most  of  thorn  however  havo  0X«0ll0lit  pasture- 
grounda  on  the  Alps,  and  ilie  level  traeta  are  converted  into 
arlideial  meadows,  which  ori-  irrieated.   The  valley  of  (he 
Hinier-Rhein       the  lon^jest :   tne  great  roa'ls  hf^lwet-n 
Coir  or  Clnir  and  llaiv  pass  ihioufjh  it,    A  road  leacis  f;  run 
Chur  to  tlie  vdlns;*'  uf  Splugeti,  where  it  divirlts.  Tho 
western  toad  p  is'-ea  over  the  Bernhardin  and  leads  to  Bel- 
linzona,  lu  (he  canton  of  Teasin  :  the  hi|;hest  point  of  this 
md  ia  6961  feet  above  the  aeo.  The  eeatern  road  traverses 
tbe  SpKiiten  and  leedo  to  Chtatwnna,  In  tho  valley  of  Brc- 
gaglia.  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Sondrio:   the  highest 
. part  is  or  1 5  feet  above  the  sea.   Both  roads  arc  passable  for 
rnrria'Tf*,  and  a  considcnible  Iraffir  is  rnrrieil  nn  by  ihem 
beiaeen  tlie  manul'aciurmg  distncix  in  the  northern  parts 
of  S«iixerland  and  Iinly. 

The  aoutbern  ehaia  of  the  Rbaetian  Alps,  called  the 
Bemino  rongO,  which  mme  is  derived  from  a  moun- 
tain-pose over  *hieh  o  road  leodo  from  the  valley 
of  Bngadin  into  Italy,  rnno  porenel  to  tho  principal 

rRni;e  frotn  south-souih-a'est  to  nnrth  north-cast  ;  i!s 
southern  t^xtrt-nuiy  cciciids  into  Liinbardy,  and  the 
noriliurn  inioTyrul.  It  appears  to  be  as  hiyh  as  ihe  prin- 
cipal range,  fur  a  great  part  of  the  most  elevated  ridges  are 
always  covered  with  snow,  and  contain  numerous  ulaeicrs. 
Tho  moat  elevated  aummit  ia  said  to  bo  (hat  called  Monte 
doir  OirOk  whieh  standi  aouth  of.  and  not  fhr  from,  the 
buundary  lineof  Switzerland,  within  the  Austrian  dominions. 
Between  Ihe  Berninn  ranee  and  the  principal  range  of  the 
Rbaetian  Alps  the  beaunfui  pa<lural  valley  of  Engailin  is 
enclosed.  [Enoadin]  On  the  southern  declivity  of  the 
Bernlna  ran^c  only  two  valleys  of  l^oIrle  extent  bilong  to 
Swi'zeiland:  the  valley  of  Miinster,  which  opens  into  tbe 
valley  of  tlie  Adige  at  Qlums  in  Tyrol;  and  tbe  vallev  of 
Aiaahiavo.  whieb  ia  IS  miles  long,  and  apeoa  into  the  taJicy 
of  tho  Adda  at  Thano,  in  the  provinee  of  Sondrio.  The 
valley  of  Pim-hiavo  is  a  rich  pastoral  district,  and  derives 
cou»ider.ible  advantase  from  tbe  road  over  the  Beroina  Pass, 
which  runs  tbroui^h  it.  Largo  droves  of  GOtttO  gO  by  this 
road  from  the  vailey  of  Engadm  (o  Italy. 

Numerous  rivers  rise  on  the  southern  declivities  of  tbe 
Rbaetian  Alps,  between  the  great  field  of  ice  in  which  tbe 
Aar  and  Rhone  originate,  and  flow  sooth  ward:  they  all 
unila  in  tho  river  Taaaia  or  Tleino.  Tha  country  draihed 
hythcso  rivers  la  called  Italian  Switserland,  bccaoae  tbe 
Italian  langunge  is  spoken  by  the  inhabitants.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  several  mount ain-ranges,  which  run  southward 
and  occupy  the  (jreater  part  of  its  area.  Many  parts  of 
these  ranges  rise  above  the  line  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but 
none  of  the  anmmilO  attain  the  snow-line.  Between  the 
ranges  there  are  aeveral  vaUeya  of  considerable  extent: 
three  largest  are  thoto  of  Mteoeeo^  Lovonlfna.  and  Maggia. 
The  largest  is  the  valley  of  Leventina,  of  which  a  descrip- 
tion is  given  under  Rivkrs  (vol.  xx.,  p.  23).  Each  of  the 
other  two  valleys  is  about  'JS  niiies  lonjr,  and  vanes  m  width 
ftoui  1  to  2  miles.  All  these  valleys  are  very  fertile.  In 
their  upper  parts,  which  are  about  ,3ti0u  feet  almvc  the  sea 
level,  very  little  grain  is  cultivated,  and  tbe  inhabitants  !i%-e 
on  the  produce  of  their  herds  In  tbe  mlddlo  parts  of  the 
vallova  nniie  and  other  khida  of  grain  an  g^own.  and  vines 
and  lHiiMt««e  ahoond,  espedally  (ho  cheemat  and  walnut 
tree.  The  lower  parts,  whose  climate  approaclie«  tliai  of 
Italy,  have  considerable  plantations  of  fig-trees  and  mul- 
berry-trees. A  considerable  quantity  of  silk  is  annually 
eollected  in  these  valleys  and  sent  to  the  manufacturing 
di«trieis  :  no  other  part  of  Switzerland  contains  such  exien- 
aivef9ros(s  and  such  fine  trees.  The  great  road  which  traverses 
tht  moun(aio-poss  of  Saint  Gothardrans  through  the  valley 
of  Leventina,  and  that  whieh  crosses  the  St.  Hernhardin 
ihrotagh  tbe  valley  of  Ifisoero.  As  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  Alps  10  \'.'iv  sii  i-|i,  tlio?r'  :ire  subject  to  very 

exteusive  and  dcsuruciive  iiauaUaiwa&  dutiug  heavy  rains. 


Tlierc  fe  a  considerable  difference  of  dimale  belween  llie 
southern  and  northern  declivities  of  the  Alps.  On  tlu'  de- 
clivity, which  descends  rapidly  towards  Italy,  ihn  snow-Jino 
oocors  at  the  elevation  of  about  ^UilQ  feet  :  on  tbe  nortl.crn 
aide  it  doe«  not  tisa  above  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  Ryo 
and  barley  aofeoed  on  the  northern  declivity  only  in  a  few 

places  in  sitnations  more  than  ^f!00  fect  high:  on  tlio 
souihern  slope  they  are  cuhivaled  to  40i)0  and  even  4500 
feet:  on  the  north,  maize  is  j^ro\\  n  to  15U0  feet;  and  in 
some  place*  even  at  a  higher  elevation:  on  the  south  it 
rises  to  nearly  3000  feet.  Mulberry-trees  are  only  found  on 
the  southern  declivity,  on  which  tiieV  ascend  to  nearly  2000 
feet.  On  the  north  cbosMtttF-tKM  COase  at  2500  ftol,  but 
extend  on  tbe  south  to  8S0€  tbiL  Common  fruitFtreeo  ouo- 
eeed  on  tho  north  to  S800  fnet,  and  on  the  south  nearly  to 
•1000  feet  above  the  soi.  Potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  and 
cabbages  are  grown  to  the  height  of  5000  feet  on  the  north. 
Full-grown  tiees  are  met  with  on  the  noithoiB  aido  tO  4i%0, 
but  on  the  southern  up  to  6000  feet. 

Agriculture  is  not  limited  to  the  level  tracts  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  in  the  larger  vallm  hut  it  extends  over  tlio 
lower  parts  of  the  deellvitioe.  The  whole  declivity  of  the 
mountains  is  naturally  divided  into  four  regions :  tbe  lowor, 
the  wooded,  the  alp  or  pasture,  and  the  rocky  region. 

A  steep  ascent  leads  from  the  low  and  level  ir^ict  of  tlie 
valley  to  tbe  lotrer  region.  This  ascent  is  generally  covered 
with  trees  or  bushes.  Tbe  surface  of  the  mwer  ref^ion  rises 
by  agentle  slope  for  a  considerable  distance,  occupying  gene- 
rally onlv  one-eighth  of  the  elevation  of  the  mountain,  and 
onn-third  of  iu  aroB.  The  anrfbco  ia  covorad  with  a  thick 
layer  of  eaith,  which  has  been  brought  down  fVom  the  more 
elevated  parts,  and  has  been  prevented  from  descending 
lower  by  the  >;enllc  slope  of  the  ^'rouud.  The  surface  oi 
this  tract  Is  rather  undulLiiiny,  and  is  only  furrowed  by  the 
beds  of  the  torrents  which  traverse  it  ou  theu  descent  from 
tbe  high  regions.  Tbe  cuts  made  by  these  torrents  are 
deeper  the  nearer  they  approach  the  bw  tract  on  tbe  vailer. 
Tbe  greater  part  of  this  rwion  ia  tatber  fettilOk  without  wool, 
and  fit  for  cultivation  where  tbe  valley  is  not  too  muck 
elevated  above  tbe  sea.  On  this  slope  alone  perioaDOnt 
I'ahitations  arc  found,  and  it  is  travoiaed  by  tboToodo  whiob 

Connect  tho  villages  or  hamlets. 

At  the  back  of  ihe  lower  region  rises  tbe  tefxidi'J  region, 
which,  being  very  &teep,  is  not  adapted  for  culUvatioB.  Il 
occupies  in  height  half  the  elevation  of  tho  moutltain.  bot 
only  one-third  of  Us  base  in  width.  On  an  averafo.  iho 
angle  at  whieh  it  rises  is  45^;  end  of^on  mora.  In  goneial 
it  is  covered  with  full-grown  trees,  which  cannot  be  turned 
to  profit  because  uf  the  dilficuily  of  bringing  them  duwiv 
The  stei'pest  parts  of  tho  xooka  baffo  no  oovoring  osaepl 
lichens  and  mosses. 

Above  the  wooded  region  is  the  alp  qt  pott ure  region^ 
which  occupies  in  iieight  only  one-eigbtb  of  the  deoltviiy, 
and  in  width  about  one-abitn.  The  slope  is  muoh  moio 
rapid  than  that  of  the  tower  rcgiob,  and  Ita  aaclue  praaonta 
considerable  inequalities.  There  are  few  troea  on  it.  but 
some  places  are  covered  with  !  v,  1  sshes,  dwarf  willows,  aikd 
firs.  It  bears  a  ncii  turf  aiul  muny  plants,  among  which 
the  Alpine  ros*  (Rliododendron  fcrrugineuro)  is  admired 
for  the  beauty  of  iU  flower.  For  iLrce  or  four  mootlu  ia 
summer  cattle  poaturo  on  this  region,  which  is  divided  into 
regular  portiona.  properly  called  alpi,  Ther*  ate  aomo 
brooks  and  amul  ponds,  but  in  general  water  Is  net  abm- 
dant,  and  it  disappears  during  tlic  dry  vieather  in  summer, 
and  herdsmen  ore  obliged  to  take  the  cattle  lower  down  to 
water  them.  No  part  of  this  regi-  ii  is  ;  .  in  n  ■  i  ;ly  in- 
habited, but  there  art:  many  small  huts  of  intones  or  w»od  in 
w  hich  tbe  herdsmen  pass  tho  summer,  while  tiie  cattle  arc 
on  these  pastures.  In  winter  this  region  is  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  snow.  Though  the  grass  is  voij  notttiahr 
ing,  it  ia  abort,  and  oonaeqiuBdy  a  mneh  gnaior  «aoo  it 
re(|uired  to  food  an  animal  uan  on  tbe  less  elevated  legien 
between  the  lake  of  Thun  and  that  of  Luzem. 

TliB  rocky  region,  which  composes  the  crt-st  f  il  l  mouo- 
lain.  Is  always  destitute  of  vegetutic  :i.  IHis  rr'L;.  ri  occu- 
pies about  one-fourth  of  the  height  of  the  deciivay.  and 
one-sixth  of  its  width.  It  is  however  of  soaallar  dimene*en» 
and  Bomeiimea  it  dooa  not  exiatataUonmeontnino  wbaoa 
aummits  do  ool  attain  the  higboit  litm  of  vofrtaima.  Ia 
such  a  eaao  tho  onat  of  ibo  woomain  iMcmUaa  th*  alf 
region. 

T'l.:  valleys  \*hi<:h  arc  at;ii,\  o  the  Sixe  of  ravines  have  a 
peculiar  £arm.   The  amaUer  valleys  ooosiat  of  one  basin. 
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|bom  2  to  5  milM  ID  length,  vtA  from  oiM-«ighdi  to  •  qmf» 
tarof  •nila  in  width.  This  buin  i»ene1oMd  by  rocky  nia»»es, 
in  which  lb«  four  ragiont  are  distinclly  marked,  aud  is  con- 
nected with  tlsL-  valluy,  into  which  it  opens  by  a\LMv  nuifiiw 
gorfje,  frequciill)  more  than  u  mile  in  lengtli.  ihmn'^li  whicli 
the  rivulet  which  drains  the  basin  run*,  and  *hifh  in  mosi 
pUc««  u  hardly  wide  eoough  to  convey  the  waier  to  the 
wid«r  vtlUjr.  The  aurface  of  the  baain  ia  iooMiiiaea  a  deed 
livdj  in  •Omt  dUow  il  hw  a  absbl  tloM  tMrudc  the 
ftrauB.  TlwM  bHim  mt  KmM  renot*  period  have  ep- 
parently  been  filled  with  water,  and  formed  lakes,  and  by 
•unie  revolution  tbo  gorge  has  been  opened,  the  water  was 
drawn  <i(T.  and  ilie  surface  of  the  hai»in  laid  dry.  Frequently 
a  >riiail  idke  is  &ull  found  in  thu  lowe&l  pari  of  the  baain, 
and  m  otiiurs  the  lowest  part  of  tliu  basia  ia  under  water 
when  ram  or  the  meliing  of  the  anow  incroaiw  the  volume 
flf  WMr  in  the  rivulet  »u  that  it  cannot  be  earned  off  by  the 
aarrov  gorgo  by  vhicb  it  twaes  from  the  baain.  At  aome 
plaeci  it  his  mod  Iband  naeeaaary  to  make  embankments 
along  the  rivulets  to  protect  I  be  fk-lds  against  mundaiiona. 
The  larger  valleyi  consist  of  from  three  to  fuo  ot"  »ui  li  basina, 
which  rue  like  terraces  one  abov  e  the  other  towards  the  source 
of  the  river.  Thua  the  Hinler-Rhein  runs  first  for  about  six 
mile*  in  a  ravine,  and  iht>n  enters  a  ba-nin,  which  is  from  one 
inila  to  two  milea  wide  and  about  34  wilea  loog.  and  called  the 
vaUv  of  the  Rbinwald-  The  harototof  Bintar^Rhain,  vhieb 
it  near  th«  nltea  where  the  basin  begina,  ia  3000  feet  above  the 
Ma-level;  but  the  villaite  of  Spliigen,  not  far  from  its  lower 
•Stremity,  is  only  a  luiie  more  than  3000  feet.    About  two 
miles  below  ihii.  viUaa;c  the  valley  i«  abut  up  by  muuiUuuis, 
and  between  then)  the  river  runs  for  about  ihrw  or  four 
milea  through  a  very  narrow  sorga,  called  ihe  Rutilen,  in 
which  the  road  is  made  on  taa  decliviiy  uf  the  a4i*^D^ 
qiouniaina,  there  beiM  not  iqpaot  aaoHfih  kit  it  along  Iha 
banka  of  the  river.   BSbw  Um  RoOen  m  th«  Meond  Msin. 
ealled  the  valley  of  Schams,  a  fertile  and  beautiful  vnlk  y  uf 
nn  oval  form,  about  fi\e  miles  long  and  two  wide,  wluih  at 
itt  lower  extremity  is  Hrjiaraud  from  ihe  ihiid  bai>in  by  an- 
other narrow  |;orge  i>imilar  to  the  Hi'tlleu,  and  called  Mala 
Via.  The  third  basin  ia  about  aix  miles  long  and  three  wide, 
and  called  the  valley  of  Doroleachge:  it  is  about  2000  feel 
above  the  aea-l«vel,  and  at  its  lower  extremity  again  closed 
bjr  a  abort  gorge,  whieh  ia  about     yarda  wide.  Insuing 
noni  this  gorge  the  Hinter-Rhein  joins  the  Yorder-Rhein. 
and  after  inia  junction  the  valley  of  the  i  Im  r  in  two  pUce-< 
is  contracted  to  its  very  biJ.  first  beiwceii  Ruichenau  and 
Chur,  and  lower  down  bel-jw  Mejeiifeld.    The  soil  of  iliL- 
basins  generally  roiui^l^s  of  gravel  and  p«at,  which  produces 
good  grass,  and  lon^equeiiily  is  u^ed  as  meadows:  it  is 
rarely  cultivated,  uvea  in  those  valleva  wbiolMm  leaa  than 
3000  feet  above  the  aea^level.  The  brookf  and  rtv«n  which 
4<ain  tba  vallq^a  (ravarae  the  buina  generally  with  a  gentle 
eon«nt,1ntt  in  tha  gotget  they  fbrm  nearly  a  continuous 
rapid,  which  is  freauently  interrupted  by  eataracls. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  rivers  of  the  mountain-re}:ioD  are 
not  navieable,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rhine,  which  is 
pavigated  by  river-barges  fruiu  the  town  of  Reichcnau.  where 
its  two  principal  branches  unite.  But  even  if  their  course 
won  not  inlarruptad  by  cataracti,  these  rivara  conld  hardly 
ba  aaaigilad.  owing  to  Ibe  great  changea  in  the  volume  of 
water,  whieh  occur  rvq  auddeoly.  It  frequently  happens 
that  in  a  few  boun  a  river  rises  several  feet  and  inundates 
the  low  tracts  contiguous  to  its  baulks,  and  in  a  few 
hours  it  subsides  again.  These  chanjjes  sometimes  follow 
very  ra[i.dl)  Siiiall  lakes  are  very  numerous.  A  few  of 
them  occur  m  the  basins  of  the  \alle)s.  but  the  greater 
number  lie  in  the  mountailMi  being  enclosed  ^  high  walls 
of  locka.  Soneof  thapi  are  at  such  an  elevation  aa  lo  he 
covered  with  iee  all  the  year  round.  Larger  takea  da  not 
oeeur  within  the  mountain-region,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Lake  of  Brienz,  but  several  of  considerable  size  are 
found  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  region,  so  thai  the  larjjer 
portion  of  the  lake  i^  enclosed  by  muuntain.-s  wlidst  the 
lower  extremity  is  within  the  adjacent  plain.  Such  are  the 
lakes  of  Luzern  and  of  Thun  on  the  nortberOi  and  tbeitake 
of  Lugano  and  the  Lago  Maggiore  on  the  aDUthem  aide 
of  tha  AIm.  AU  Alpine  lakeaara  deep;  in  aomo  oea«n the 
4epUi  is  140  flubomi.  They  contain  Ibw  flab. 

The  Billu  Region  extends  over  the  north-ea^itcrn  portion 
of  Switzerland,  and  comprehends  the  country  which  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  or  Rhcinibal, 
on  the  oorth-eaat  by  the  Bwden  See.  or  Lake  of  Constance, 
•ad  on  the  north  noatly  by  the  conna  of  tbe  Rhin  e.  On 


Ihe  west  it  is  divided  ikom  the  region  of  the  Jora  lldnn*  • 
tains  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Aar.  between  the  mouth  of 
that  river  and  its  confluence  with  the  Reust.   Tlie  river 

Reiiss  and  ils.  tiibulary  the  I^rze,  which  i'iM;r>i  frnro  ihc 
Luke  uf  Zug,  separates  the  hilly  region  from  the  plain.  Tho 
line  dividing  the  hilly  reqion  fri  m  tlie  Alps  runs  from  the 
middle  of  the  Lake  of  Zug  to  Mount  Hoch  Ezel,  on  the 
southern  banks  uf  thi!  Lake  of  Ztirieb,  and  thence  along  the 
depression  in  which  the  lower  csnraa  of  the  Liotb  and  the 
LAKa  of  Wdlenstadt  are  situated,  and  which  (torn  that  lake 
extends  to  the  Rhino  north  of  Sargans.  This  depression, 
w  Inch  continues  across  the  weslvrn  district  of  the  hilly  region 
lluuugh  the  Lake  ofZiirich  and  the  volley  of  the  Limmat,  icr- 
niiiiaioal  the  contluence  of  the  last- men  tinned  nvcr  w  iih  iho 
Aar.  The  length  of  this  depressim  is  ncailv  70  miles,  bui  lialf 
of  this  spsce  is  occupied  by  tho  lakes  of  WaUenstadt  and  of 
^rieh,  tba  former  of  whieh  is  10  miles  lon^  and  the  latter 
nearly  24.  The  level  tract  wbieb  seperates  the  two  lakca^ 
and  that  which  lies  between  the  Lake  off  Wallenatadt 
and  the  Rbina>  are  hardly  mora  than  SO  Ibet  ebova  tba 
waters. 

Part  of  the  country  enclosed  by  Ihc-e  bjundaries  is  moon- 
tainuus.  This  higher  tract  occupies  the  flustern  portion  of  the 
hilly  region,  and  may  be  divided  from  the  lower  country  by 
a  atraigbt  line  drawn  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  WaUensiadt  lo  the  olace  where  the  Rhine  enters  the 
lake  of  Constance.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  low  and 
narrow  tiact  between  Sargans  and  the  lake  of  Wallensiadt 
I  above  iiuiii  ed,  llie  (  lun'.iy  n~cs  with  a  >teep  ascent  to  an 
elevation  of  between  3UU0  and  4U(J0  feel,  which  increases  as 
wu  proceed  westward,  and  on  the  northern  shores  of  tho 
lake  of  Wallensiadt  it  attains  an  elevation  of  7000  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  This  continuous  range,  which  extends 
aleaug  tliaaertliem  banka  of  the  lake  and  descends  towards 
it  With  a  sleep  declivity.  Is  called  the  Kuhflrsten  or  Kur- 
fiisien,  and  terminates  on  the  west  in  the  elevated  summit 
of  .Mount  Speer  (0G36  feet).  It  is  about  4  miles  wide.  Its 
noitlA^^rn  dediviiy  i*  conij'aral.vely  gentle.  North  of  tho 
eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  ot  WaUenstadt,  a  lower  ridge, 
culled  the  Grabber  Alpen,  branches  off  towards  the  north 
and  oonnects  tho  Kuhflrsten  with  the  inouniain^roup 
called  the  Alpstein.  which  from  cast  to  west  extends  about 
10  ntUas^  and  wboae  lower  offsets  advance  to  the  venr 
shores  of  the  Iske  of  Consianra,  so  that  in  lenirth  it  exeeeds 
15  niileii.  Tovvaids  ii*  soutin  rn  luirdcr  are  the  highest  sum- 
mils,  of  whicdi  llie  Siiir.is,  or  Hoch  Suntis,  attains  an  eleva- 
i  lion  of  fcj;j  feet,  and  has  a  small  placier  on  the  lUKilurn 
declivity  of  Us  summit.  The  .Alie  Mann,  which  stands  cast 
of  it,  is  only  about  SOU  feet  lover.  Noiih  oflhese  summits 
are  several  others,  risinj;  from  4000  to  fiUOO  feet,  but  at  the 
di^iaoee  of  6  mdee  fiom  the  lake  of  Consunee  they  sink 
duw  n  to  4000  feel,  and  gradually  decrease  in  height.  This 
mountainous  tract  resembles  very  much  the  country  north 
of  the  IXidi  range,  except  that  ihe  valleys  are  somewhat 
Wider ;  uiid  as  the  mountains  do  n.it  rise  to  sut  li  an  elevation, 
and  have  les>  rapid  slopes,  the  pasture  i^rounds  on  the 
upper  <leclivitie8  are  more  extensive.  Very  liitlo  grain  is 
euliivutvd,  but  thcru  are  some  f^uit-trees  and  vines. 

The  remainder  of  this  region  can  only  be  called  hilly,  and 
its  snrlkca  is  nothiuK  but  a  sneeaaaion  ef  hiith  swells  with 
moderately  gentle  aedivHiss  and  rounded  or  flat  tope. 
These  swells  are  sometimes  several  miles  long.  In  serersl 
places  round-topped  summits  rise  upon  their  backs,  which 
are  usually  more  numerous  and  higher  in  the  v  icinity  of  the 
inountain-tract,  and  sink  lower  as  we  advance  towards  the 
north.  None  of  these  high  bills  exceed  4UU0  feel  above 
the  sea-level,  though  several  rise  30U0  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  about  1800  feet  above  their  base.  The  highest  aummita 
are  arranged  in  small  cbaioa,  wbieb  in  the  western  &trtets 
are  between  the  river  Thur  and  the  lake  of  Zliricb.  The 
most  eastern  is  called  the  .\limann  chain,  and  divides  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers  Thur  and  Tos>.  It  contains  the  Sehnc- 
belhorn  (3923  feet)  and  the  Hiirnli  (3b24  feet),  and  termi- 
nates on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  opposite  Eglisau  with  ihe 
Irchelber^;.  By  means  of  the  liiss-StOCk  it  is  connecied  w  ith 
the  KuhOrsten.    Thu  western  ridgS runs  between  the  laket 

of  Ziirwh  and  Zug,  and  teminalaa  with  the  Ueiliberg 
C2BS0  feeiX  whieh  stands  a  short  distanee  west  of  Zffrieb. 

It  contains  the  Schnabelberg  (27GO  feet)  anJ  the  Albii, 
(2021  feet).  The  Albis,  v*hichcomniands  an  exter.sive  view 
over  all  the  adincenl  countries  and  the  snow-capped  moun- 
tains of  the  Fmsleraarhoru  reoon.  has  given  its  name  to 
tbi«ridg«b  vUeb  is  called  the  Atbis  chain.  This  chain  is 
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oonneeted on  the  M  i^tb  u  \ih  uihm  i^amraitB.  which  are  oETsets 
of  the  Dodi  ratine,  am  r  which  is  the  Rossberg,  from  which 
a  lar(^  mw  felt  lu  IfiOS.and  de&lruyed  the  «iUsge  of  Goldau. 
It  rises  tu  S190  feet.  Suuth  of  the  Rossberg,  between  the 
Uken  of  Zug  and  Luscrn»  suiadft  ths  iioUtsd  •ummit  of  the 
Righi  (RegriD*  montiunK  vhldk  ii  mu«h  TidCed  by  tf»- 
^€'!ers.  and  riies  to  5916  feet  The  two  last- mentioned 
mountains  are  within  the  mountain-region.  That  portion 
of  this  region  which  lies  batween  the  lake  of  Constance  and 
the  course  of  ibe  iifer  Thur  U  comparatively  level,  as  the 
liilb  rise  to  a  very  moderate  elevation,  and  their  slopes  aru 
■o  gradual  that  nearly  Iba  whol«  of  them  is  cultivated. 
Thi»  is  considered  to  M  ths  DOti  fcrtile  tract  in  all  Swit- 
Mriandt  mgmMj  ibat  prt  bttvacn  Arbon  on  ib« 
bank*  of  tbe  Uke^  nid  Stem  on  the  Rhine,  wbioh  present! 
a  succession  of  cultivated  fields,  orct  rii  vineyards,  and 
artiflcial  meadows.  Besides  maize  and  ali  other  sorts  of 
grain  cultivated  north  of  the  Alf»,  large  quantitie*  of  hemp 
and  flax  an  grown,  which  supply  the  material  for  the 
naoMloat  flMUIHhicture*  here  and  in  the  neighbouring  dis* 
trifltii  Two  ONM  of  flax  are  frnuootl/  got  in  one  mmoo 
tnm  a  Add.  Toe  planutiona  of  nuit-tMN  m  m  aKtrativo 
as  to  resemble  forests,  and  the  treat  atlain  an  uncommon 
site.  In  several  places  the  meadows  are  irrigated.  The 
soil  of  the  remainder  uf  this  region  is  less  fertile,  though  in 
general  it  is  above  mediocrity  and  well  cultivated,  but  a 
larger  portion  of  the  surface  is  used  as  pajtture  and  meadow 
land*  as  tbe  higher  parts  of  the  chains  of  hills  above  men- 
tiaoad  an  uBt  Ibr  cultivation,  but  are  tued  as  pastures  fur 
ail  or  aevaa  naBtha  of  tba  yaar.  Tbo  eountqr  •long  ibe 
northern  banks  af  the  lake  of  ZSriah  i»  very  little  innnor 
ii  11  1  tract  along  the  lake  of  Constance.  There  are  many 
Mii  ili  lakes  in  this  hilly  country,  and  they  contain  more 
tV  )i  than  the  Alpine  lakes.  The  largest  lakes  of  these  are 
those  uf  Wallenstadt  and  Zurich.  Tbe  lake  of  Wallenstadt, 
the^^icu*  RipariuM  of  the  antients,  is  still  called,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  of  Graubtindten,  the  lake  of  Ripa.  It  is 
lu  miles  long,  and  nowhere  exceeds  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
width.  It  partakes  of  tbe  mtnie  of  the  Alpine  lakes,  beinj{ 
very  deep,  in  most  places  flfom  60  to  80  fkthonii.  Its 
ll;lrl^lcrn  shores  arc  L\:reraclv  stipp.  r Kky,  and  hijrh.  and 
&L  ihe  distance  of  biirtiy  a  unlu  liuiii  them  the  Kuhftrstcn 
range  rises  from  4000  to  5000  feel  above  the  siM-jt  \el;  on 
the  south  tbe  shores  are  a!«o  rocky  and  steep,  but  less 
elevated,  and  the  Mortschen  ^ .  <  k  range  attains  its  highest 
elevatioo  at  tbe  distance  of  2  or  3  miles  from  the  lake :  at 
tbe  two  extrenities  it  ia  bordered  by  low  tracts.  The  sur- 
face is  1424  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  lake  of  Ziirich  u 
about  24  miles  long,  and  has  the  form  of  a  section  of  a 
circle,  the  curvature  being  dii  Loit  I  towards  the  south-south- 
west, lis  mean  width  is  l<.»s  than  .1  miles.  It  is  divided 
by  two  projeclint;  points  into  two  sections,  of  which  the 
eastern  is  called  Ober  See  (Upper  Lake):  the  surface  is 
1310  feet  above  the  aaa>lavel.  Near  its  eastern  extremity 
is  •  level  tract  of  sone  extent,  but,  with  this  exception,  tbe 
abores  are  surrounded  by  gently-slnping  bilK  eoTored  with 
vineyard.'i,  orchard.s  and  cultivated  fields.  In  a  few  places 
It  is  staled  to  be  lUO  fathoms  deep.  The  largest  livisrs  of 
this  region  aio  the  lliur  and  Liroroat.  The  Thur  rises  in  a 
valley  which  Mparales  tbe  Kuhflrsten  range  from  the 
Alpsiein  mountains,  and  at  first  runs  west,  but  turns  gra- 
dnsUj  to  tbe  north.  After  a  course  of  about  30  miles  it 
makeii  a  great  bend  to  the  east,  and  then  flows  westward  to 
its  eonlluence  with  the  Rhine  above  Eglisau.  lis  whole 
course  exceeds  65  miles.  Nearly  one-baif  of  its  coone  Ilea 
in  a  narro.v  1  i  •  rich  pastoral  valley,  the  Toggenhurg,  be- 
tween mouiuaiiis,  and  the  remainder  of  the  course  between 
moderste  and  well-cultivated  or  wooded  hills.  It  is  too 
rapid  fur  navigation.  Tbe  limmal  onginatetk,  under  the 
name  of  the  Linth,  on  tbe  northern  declivity  of  Mount 
DQdi.  and  trsvenes  the  mountatnotcgion  of  that  naine  in  s 
nortbam  direetion,  and  in  a  very  nanow  valliqr  until  it 
meets  tbe  lake  of  Wallenstadt.  Formerly  it  did  not  fall 
into  the  lake.  It  is  subject  to  a  very  sudden  and  great  in- 
crease of  water,  and  It  fii-tjuontly  iiuuidiiied  the  low  trai-t 
between  the  lakes  uf  Wallenstadt  and  Zurich,  and  destroyed 
the  crops  of  liiat  fertile  district.  In  1821  a  canal  was  made, 
by  whicu  the  waters  of  ilie  Linth  are  now  carried  to  tlie 
lake  of  Wallenstadt,  and  another  canal  in  Uie  middle  of  the 
low  tnetf  whicb  is  wide  and  deep  eooush  to  meeivo  aii  Um 
water  fteni  tbe  lake  of  Wdleostadt  ami  to  carry  it  to  tbe 
lake  of  Ziirich.  T!us  csrtil  is  called  the  Linth  canal.  The 
river  issumg  frou  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  u: 


Zurich  is  called  the  Limmat.  It  run*  aT^icut  is  milus  ins 
west-norih-west  direction,  until  it  f»Ii  k  ho  the -\ar  near 
Rain.  The  Limmal  is  navigated,  but  it  can  only  be  ascended 
by  empty  boats,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  Current. 

The  Plain  of  Switxeriand.  wbiob  lies  to  tbe  north-west  of 
the  motintain-regton  and  to  the  west  of  tbe  billy-region,  ex- 
tends in  the  direction  of  north-east  firom  tbe  banks  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Reuss  from  Roth 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Aar.  The  line  which  divides  it 
from  the  mountain-region  has  already  been  de-^rribed, and 
also  that  which  seyiaratcs  it  from  the  hilly-region.  Its  western 
border,  with  which  it  joins  the  Jura  Mountains,  is  marked 
between  the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Neucbttel  hf  a  straight 
line  bsginning  on  the  banka  of  the  Anl-mmad  lake  aft 
Rolle,  and  termiiuting  on  tbe  last-nientiiMkad  at  Tveidun. 
Farther  north  it  f  rmcil  >)v  ihr  lake  of  Neuchiiel  in  all 
its  length,  and  then  by  the  river  Tuiele  (Ziel),  or  tbe  channel 
which  carried  the  waters  of  that  lake  to  the  lake  of  Bienne, 
by  the  last-mentioned  lake,  and  by  the  channel  by  which  it 
discharges  its  waters  into  tbe  Aar,  which  likewise  bears  tbe 
name  of  Thiols.  Tbe  remainder  of  the  western  boundary 
of  the  plain  is  formed  by  the  mer  Aar  to  iu  confluence 
with  the  Renss,  as  tbe  Aar  flows  ahmg  the  base  of  tbe  Jura 
Mountains  in  these  parts.  This  plain  is  prooerly  an  im- 
mense valley,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  extending 
south- we^^t  and  north-east  more  than  100  miles  in  length, 
with  a  width  which  varies  between  20  and  90  miles.  Its 
area  probably  ex<%eds  2^00  square  miles. 

On  the  southern  and  western  border  of  the  plain  are  four 
eonsiderable  lakes;  tbe  lakes  of  Gen«T»t  Nonebitel,  Marat, 
and  Rienne,  wbieb  are  at  dilfcrent  alewrtions  above  the  aa»> 
level :  the  Irtkc  of  Geneva  is  1228  feet  above  tbe  sea,  Morat 
is  I46U  teet,  NeuchSiel  1429  feet,  and  Bienne  MIO  feet 
As  the  lake  of  NeuchStcl  is  fully  200  feet  higher  than  that  o( 
Gkineva,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  tbe  waters  originating 
between  the  two  lakes  would  run  to  the  lake  of  Geneva ;  but 
we  really  find  that  the  watershed  between  these  lakes  is 
never  more  than  2  miles  fbHB  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  that 
aearhr  tbe  whole  drainage  runs  to  the  lakes  of  NeoebAtrt 
and  Mont  This  is  effbeted  by  a  high  swell,  which  extends 
westward  from  ti  c  Dent  de  Jaman,  the  most  --vest*^i  n  mji:5- 
mit  of  the  Alps  .u  Uus  j  i  t  of  Switierlaiid,  to  ilic  lake  of 
Geneva,  between  Montreux  and  Vevay.  It  proceeds  west- 
ward along  the  lake,  and  close  to  its  banks,  to  Oucby,  west 
of  Lausanne.  Tbe  roeky  declivity  with  which  it  descends 
towards  tbe  lake  is  in  many  places  between  Vevay  and  Lau- 
sanne so  sleep,  that  tbe  road  between  these  two  towns  is  cot 
in  the  rock.  At  Ouchy  it  recedes  from  the  lake,  and  runs 
north-west  towards  the  Jura  Mountains;  but  it  does  net 
reach  them,  divided  from  the  mnunlains  by  a  narrow 

depression,  w  hich  occurs  near  the  small  town  of  Laiarrus. 
This  depression  is  chiefly  covered  with  swamps,  from  which 
a  small  river,  called  Noson.  runs  northwards  and  joins  tbe 
Orbe,  which  falbt  into  the  lake  of  Neuchitel ;  whilst  the 
Veiron,  another  small  river  originating  in  the  seme  depcet- 
sion,  flowaaonthward  to  tbe  lake  of  NeuebtteL  Two  bnndred 
years  ai^o  an  attempt  was  made  to  cut  a  canal  through  this 
depression,  and  thus  to  unite  the  bke  of  Geneva  with  that 
of  Neuchiiel;  but  this  work  was  never  cotnplcicd.  The 
high  swell  just  noticed  is  called  Mount  Joimt.  Though  Us 
southern  declivity  is  very  sleep,  it  descends  gradually  to 
wards  the  north,  and  iu  long  slopes  extend  to  tbe  distance 
of  10  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Neucbdtel.  Where 
it  is  enmad  by  tbe  rqad  leading  tnm  Laumnne  toMoadon» 
near  (^alet  Qobei,  its  upper  crest  is  IBtO  feet  above  tbe 
lake  of  Geneva,  or  3039  feet  above  the  sca-lcvol ;  hut  farther 
east,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  -Mps,  it  rises  to  3bii0  feet.  1  he 
whole  country  between  the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  NcUfhiitel, 
With  the  exception  of  the  steep  descent  towards  tbe  lake  of 
Geneva,  presents naaooesaion  of  round-backed  hills  or  short 
ranges,  slopiag  very  gndualty  on  all  sides,  and  intersperied 
with  open  valleya,  which  frequently  enlaree  to  small  ptaina> 
The  eminences  decrease  in  elevation  as  tbev  approeeh  the 
lake  of  Neuchttel,  and  the  country  on  its  oanks  can  only 
be  called  uiululut:!ig.  There  arc  few  tracts  which  cannot 
be  cultivated,  and  they  are  of  small  extent.  The  »oi1  is 
rather  fruitful,  though  not  distinguished  hy  feriihty,  and  the 
whole  country  is  eitner  covered  with  corn-fields,  on  which 
maise,  wheal,  barley,  &c.  aro  grown,  or  with  orchards  ur 
vinmpards.  Tbe  vinevaids  an  very  •sionaiM  on  tbe  lake 
of  Geneva,  and  yiala  aoiM  giood  wine.  Tbe  ptoptntipim  «f 
r  t  r stn  u t  ueaa  an  fKtamaiva^  and  aliMttdpMoi  aai  flg-tvear 
xiwuud. 
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_  Another  swell  of  high  ground  traverses  Xhv-  ].\a:u  :n  a  dif- 
ferent direct. on  It  i»  connected  with  theJ '  i  it  Mountains 
south-ea»i  of  MoudoD,  and  extends  thence  in  a  noriU-eut 
by  ea&t  direction  to  the  town  of  Frejburg.  From  Freyburg  it 
puaet  Boath  of  the  town  of  Bern,  where  it  deelinee  more  to  t  h  « 
mutt  terminating  at  Mount  Napf,  wUab  ittHda  on  the  nonti 
wMtwra  boidw  of  th«  sawuUiaHngmn.  This  i««U  niea 
•hont  1000  Itet  ahora  iia  bate,  which  nay  be  1500  that 
nbove  ihf  ^ea-level :  it  conlaini  a  few  lurumitii;  onu  of  the 
highetti  o(  them  a  Mount  Bui4schel.  »ouih  of  the  town  of 
Bern,  which  riiea  to  3450  feet  abuve  ihi  sen  luvel.  On  th« 
■pacioui  and  level  summit,  and  the  gentle  declivities  of  this 
■well,  pastures  and  cultivated  fields  succeed  one  another, 
with  Mthards  and  viiMjania.  The  beautiful  and  rich  valley 
ttf  the  river  Smmen  CKleiidi  aa  Ikr  north  aa  the  vieinity  of 
the  town  of  Bargdorf,  which  is  within  this  swell. 

The  remainder  of  the  plain  has  generally  an  undulating 
surface,  the  eminences  rarelj^rising  into  bills,  and  most  of 
the  slopes  being  gentle.  There  occur  also  some  level  tracts, 
the  largest  of  wfc  cli  is  t'  e  low  country  between  the  lakes  of 
Neuchtt«l,  Morat,  ami  fiieone,  which,  when  the  rains  have 
been  Tery  abundant,  is  overflowed.  Within  this  portion  of 
the  fJaiii  onl  j  »  fc»  isolated  aammita  oecur*  which  riia  from 
1000  tefflOO  ftet  abinv  their  htm.  The  htgheit  of  them 
is  the  Bautij;er.  north-east  of  Bern,  which  rises  to  3 138 
feet.  The  soil  is  of  moderate  fertility,  but  when  well  cul- 
tirate<l  it  rewards  the  labour.  Ii  15  mo  !ly  under  the  plough, 
and  produces  all  kinds  of  grain,  as  well  a»  bemp  and  flax. 
Vineyards  are  not  extensive,  and  the  wine  is  not  of  good 
quality ;  but  other  fruits,  especially  apples,  peara.  plums, 
walnuts,  and  cherries,  are  very  abundant ;  and  ftooi  the 
ebecriae  kindwasser  is  made.  At  the  norUMeiteni  ex* 
franftyof  tbia  country  is  the  Undenber^  a  molefate  swell, 
about  500  feet  above  ii--  b^T,  'vhich  is  remarkable  for  the 
borizonlal  line  in  whicVi  its  cru^t  runs  for  20  mdes,  between 
Roth  and  Lcn/iiur^;  imi  an  i-minence  is  ohsrrved  on  it. 

The  principal  river  of  the  plain  is  the  Aar  [Rhi^k,  vol. 
xix.,  p.  469].  which  here  receives  the  Saane.  Tntele  or  Ziel. 
Brnmao,  and  Reuse.  None  of  these  affluents  of  the  Aar  are 
nsvigable,  cxeept  the  Thide.  whieh  is  navigated  by  river- 
baifes  and  steam-boau  to  the  lakes  of  Bienne  and  Neu- 
dittel.  The  lart^t  lakes  are  those  of  Geneva  [Lbma!v. 
Laxk.  vol  \a[..  ]\  117],  of  Neuchttel  [Neuchatel,  vol 
xvi.,  p.  ]b4j,  ii(  Murai,  and  Bienne.  The  lake  of  Morat  1^ 
nearly  five  miles  long,  and  nearly  one  and  a  half  wide:  it 
-eMives  the  waters  of  the  river  Bmve,  which  rises  on  Mount 
Jorat.  and,  after  a  course  of  20  miles  dischargee  its  waters 
into  the  lake  of  NeacUUel  by  a  obannei  alio  called  the 
Broye.  Ae  to  the  lake  of  Bienne,  tee  Bnitic^  vol.  W«  p. 
390.  These  lakes  abound  in  fish.  In  the  north-eastern 
diAtriets  of  the  plain  are  several  smaller  lakes :  the  largest 
of  them  is  that  of  Setnpach,  north-west  of  Luxern,  which  is 
about  five  miles  long,  but  in  no  part  more  than  a  mile  wide. 
It  IS  Ifi'.ij  feel  ubove  the  sea  levfl,  and  256  feet  above  the 
litke  nf  1.>i;ern,  wiiich  shows  that  the  country  basaoousi- 
dci^iblc  ci>.u  between  the  two  lakes. 

The  Fourth  region  of  Bwilaarlaiid  ia  the  Jitra  Moonuins. 
which  eeenpy  the  nertlMveet  pert  of  the  eountry,  being  di 
vided  from  the  pli.n  hy  the  line  above  mentioned,  and 
extendin!^  along  t;ie  boundary  of  France.    This  elevated 

region  OrO'Jjiir-,  ;l1:h:iUL  I    1.1  miiL's  HI  luri'^tll,  '.vitll  a  width  of 

about  30  miles.  Between  Bcsan^on  in  France  and  the  lake 
of  NeuchAtel  it  is  39  miles  wide.  It  begins  on  the  south 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rbdne,  opposite  Mount  Vuachc  in 
Savoy,  and  at  the  place  where  the  river  runs  underground, 
ealM  PnUi  dtt  RIiAdq:  il  eattoDdi  thenoe  in  » nerth-eaat 
diraeiioD  antQ  k  tenninalee  on  the  benks  of  the  Aar 

and  Rhine,  where  its  bran'"l.e^  fl!l  up  tlif  peninsula  formed 
by  the  lower  course  of  the  -V  ir  ;niil  iln:  Rimie  from  its  con- 
fluence with  that  river  to  its  ^ruat  bcnfi  between  Solothurn 
and  Basel.  About  Italf  of  this  region  lies  within  France, 
where  it  occupies  about  one-half  or  the  departments  of  Ain 
aad  Jura,  and  thiee^ourthe  of  that  of  the  Douhs.  In  Swit- 
•erland  it  eiteode  over  the  wettern  districts  of  the  canton 
of  Vend,  the  whole  aieoef  that  of  Neucbitel.  the  north- 
weatem  dittrieta  of  Bern,  the  greater  parts  of  Solothurn  and 
Basel,  and  a  small  portion  of  Aarji;.!  lis  souili  i  isUm 
edge,  which  borders  on  the  plain  of  SwUxfrlaiid,  lui.n  m  d. 
slightly  curved  line.  Il  is,  properly  speaking,  an  elevated 
tahle«land,  whose  surface  declines  gradually  frum  «asl  to 
woot.  Il  rises  from  the  plain  of  Switaerland  with  a  steep 
■Mont  to  an  eieration  of  3000  feet,  and  at  thia  elovation  it  ie 
mwwd  In  lift  leogth  by  many 


vide  the  whole  8urfai<«  of  the  region  into  numerous  longuu* 
dinal  valleys.  Many  of  thtte  valleys  are  oonriecied  with 
one  another  by  depre^itions,  while  others  sre  nniirely  sur* 
rounded  by  hills,  and  the  water  which  collects  in  them 
escapes  by  natural  tunnels.  On  the  low  and  nany.w  ridgee 
scinch  divide  these  valleys  a  few  suronito file  fkoia  COO-la 
aoeo  liMt  aheta  their  heae.  The  eoatheroipart  of  the  table* 
land,  which  ia  entirely  within  Frsnc«,  is  the  most  elevated, 
and  its  mesn  ul'-vati:  ii  nltove  the  sea  msiy  exceed  3dU0  fecL 
Here  are  the  !iiuuiiuii>!>  called  Reculet  (i6?B  f«tj.  Prf  des 
Marmiers  (5650  feet),  and  the  Grand.i  Coloinbiers  (5565), 
which  are  the  highest  suromiu  of  the  Jura  Muuniains. 
Within  Switzerland  are  Mount  Dole  (6515  feet),  and  Mont 
Tendnt  (5522  feet),  which  lie  west  and  Dorth>«eat  of  the  lalto 
of  Geneva,  and  Mont  Chasaeron  <A22S  fbet),  weat  of  the 
lake  of  Neudiile),  and  Mont  Chasseral  (5211  feet) 
north-west  of  the  lake  of  Bienne.   Mont  Terrible,  whieo 
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north  Waal  edge  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  dUitiiis  only  2558 
feel  above  the  sea-level.  But  in  the  southern  and  central 
part  of  this  region  are  aevarai  other  suramin  which  rise  be- 
tween 400U  and  5000  feet.  This  region,  as  far  as  it  is  #ithia 
Switaeriaod,  may  be  divided  into  three  aeelioiM.  theSouthcra, 
Central,  and  Noftbem  dtatiiela. 

The  Southern  district  extends  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake  of  Neucbfttel,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  canton 
of  Vaud.  In  these  parts  the  Jura  Mounla.ns  do  not  rise 
abruptly  from  the  plein,  but  a  lower  rantie.  a  kind  of  terrace 
of  small  width,  lies  between  them,  which  is  called  La  C^le^ 
and  in  its  southern  narts  is  covered  with  vineyards,  where 
the  wine  known  nnoar  the  name  of  La  Cdte  is  grown,  bo* 
Iween  Oenava  and  llorges.  Fartlier  north  are  planiatioM 
of  iaittberry>trees  Ibr  the  tise  of  silkworms.  There  are  alw 
nurorrrius  oreharfl*,  and  :n  soror  p.iri«i  tli«  <t1op«-<  arc  wooded. 
In  the  moanlajii- li'giLjn  ilnxiU  llaTt;  an:  livu  ki 
ral  smaller  vallevs.  The  two  larger  valley 
Joux  and  of  Valorbe.  aud  they  may  be  conMd'ercd  as  one 
valley,  thirty  miles  long  and  about  two  miles  wide.  This 
valley  is  divided  into  two  valleys  by  the  summit  ealied  Dent 
de  Vaulion,  which  rises  to  4831  net  above  the  eea'kvoL 
The  valley  ot  Jons,  or  thai  iotttit  of  tknaaniniit,  is  M7S  bet 
above  the  level  of  the  aea.  It  ii  drained  by  the  river  Orbe. 
w  h-ch  in  approaching  the  Dent  de  Vaulion  enters  the  lake 
Joux.  which  is  Gve  miles  long  and  more  than  smile  wide. 
Tier  leaving  this  h^kv  th<j  river  forms  a  small  lake,  that  of 
Brenet,  on  flowing  from  which  tt  is  precipitated  into  an 
opening  at  the  foot  of  the  Dent  de  Vaulion.  from  which  il 
taaaae  it  a  conaid«rable  streein  on  the  north  aide  of  tho 
nonntnia.  Here  begins  the  Vatorhe,  wbieb  extendi  to  the 
town  of  Orbe.  where  the  river  leaves  the  mountains,  at  the 
foot  of  which  it  flows  through  the  plain  to  its  mouth,  which 
is  at  tbe  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Neuchatel.  In 
the  valley  of  Joax,  which  is  more  than  700  feet  higher  than 
Valorbe,  only  barley  and  oats  are  grown,  and  there  are  no 
trees,  except  a  forest  of  fir-trees,  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  valley,  which  belongs  to  France.  The  greater  part  of 
tbe  valley  ia  used  ae  paature  and  meadow  ground.  Tho 
valley  eaUed  Valoibo  eontaine  flno  fenatptreee,  and  ia  geno* 
rally  well  oultivate<l,  except  on  the  slopes  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  which  produce  grass :  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees 
abournl. 

The  central  district  of  the  Jura  MuuiiUiiis  extends  from 
the  parallel  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Neu- 
cbfltel  to  tbe  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Bienne.  It 
consists  of  numerous  valleys,  which  are  dtvidod  from  one 
anothcv  by  low  ridfoa.  The  waters  from  Mvoral  of  theui 
have  apparently  no  outlet,  bat  they  sink  into  openings  in 
tbe  ground,  hy  wh  rti  they  probably  reach  some  watercourse 
that  flows  into  one  of  the  two  lakes  at  the  eastern  base 
<>!'  the  rm;ji;',aiiis.  The  whole  region  is  destitute  of  trees, 
with  the  exception  uf  the  lower  portion  of  the  eastern  slope, 
where  thera  are  extensive  vineyards  which  produce  good 
wine,  and  orohanis.  There  are  also  mulberry-trees  and 
some  silk  is  cullivatod.  Here  also,  and  in  three  large  val- 
leys which  open  towards  tlie  laliea.  every  kind  of  grain  is 
grown,  and  agricultnre-is  earned  to  a  high  decree  of  perfi»e- 
tion.  But  thr  m  ii i; ii ai^i  1  ( .; i -n  itself,  with  ila  valk  v^.  an  ! 
ridges,  is  in  its  iiaiuiiii  siaie  only  cxjvered  with  g-a.^w,.  uud 
though  the  soil  is  dry,  the  patitures  are  rich  and  maintain  large 
herds  of  cattle.  Tho  inhabitants  of  this  dttitrict,  as  well  as 
of  the  southern,  are  noted  for  their  great  OMnufacturing  in« 
dttstry  and  their  talent  for  invantkm  In  apto  of  many 
ndmBiagMb  among  whieh  is  iha  long  wintOTi  that  Insts  a«na 
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the  difficulty  of  tramporiing  it  from  th«  tew  eoanliy. 

Within  the  region  nothing  is  cultivated  VUafl  Inhgwi 
oat<,  and  lhei>e  only  to  a  small  extent. 

North  of  the  purallcl  uf  the  nurlliern  cxUcmity  of  the 
Ifke  of  Bienne,  ibe  face  of  the  country  gradually  under- 
goos  a  change.  The  iteep  south-eastero  declivity  of  the 
ngioa  of  tim  |Boual«iiM  wtqiioviw  ahiag  t^  bimka 
er  the  riraf  Aer,  and  in  Ibe  vbele  pf  ile  long  «tteni 
from  the  lake  of  Bienne  to  the  confluence  of  the 
vuh  the  Rhine,  a  distance  of  60  wile*,  it  its  only 
once  interrupted  by  a  valley.  Thous^h  lew  t:ltivatcd  lh»n 
farther  to  ihu  ituutli,  it  rises  more  ihan  lUOU  leel  above  its 
bate,  and  haa  &otne  summit*,  of  wlm  h  ihc  Wei»sen«ieiu, 
norlh-we»t  ofSulotburo  (4616  feet),  is  pefhepii  the  hij^heitt. 
/ls  far  aa  this  mountain,  the  valleye  exiend  longitudi- 
pelljF  in  lb*  direcMfMi  sf  Ihe  whole  ^atein*  and  reaemlile  in 
•pw  iftgm  thow  of  the  ocntral  dialrfot  but  ihey  are  partly 
covered  vUb  wood.  North  uf  the  Wei**eni>tein  however  the 
atopeof  tbecoutitry  \i  lu  the  norih,  and  the  nutiu-ruus  valleys 
wiih  which  it  is  furrowed  are  Ilun^\L■ll>L■  \ulleys.  Tlic^e  valle) s 
^nk  much  lower,  and  the  ridges  which  beparato  iheui  fium 
one  another  are  wider  and  have  mure  the  form  of  ranges 
|hau  in  the  central  district.  They  l^ave  the  advantage  of  a 
more  fruitful  loil,  and  a  mi)ch  ippce  tpoderaie  climate. 
TboMgh  a  large  portion  of  tbif  coMptry  ta  woU  edapied  ibr 
the  rearing  of  oattle  and  for  dairiea,  the  lever  deelivitiei  and 
ibe  level  ground*  in  the  valleys  and  depressioiia  produce  all 
kindi  of  grjin.  The  orchards  aUo  are  \cr>  extensive.  Tiie 
three  principal  valleys  pua&e»s  a  cuntiiderable  <lei;ree  uf  fei- 
tility,  eapecially  that  which  is  drained  by  t|io  ^rgolls,  in 
vbieb  Lieslall.  the  captUl  of  the  eovntqr  portion  of  Ba«el.  U 
•iUMlaiU  ISapy  of  the  mouolaiiM  eoverad  with  wood. 
At  lb*  noribera  estreniity  of  tbia  r^gioq.  vhore  the  Rhine 
baijlina  to  flow  northward,  eommenoea  the  plain  of  the 
ifiddle  Rhine,  whiob  Uea  within  Franoe,  and  of  which  only 
9  small  district  near  Basel  belongs  to  Swiizei  land. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Switieiiaud  pre=eut»  great  dif- 
fbrences,  which  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  geographical 
MMiiio««  as  the  most  northern  places  are  le^s  than  two 
ilgWH^f  Utiiude  from  the  most  southerru  The  ditlerence* 
fie  ^tfMH  oDtirelf  ttlo  obct  of  the  greater  or  leas  dleratioa 
above  the  sea-level.  Some  reiriont,  of  oonsidera'jie  extent, 
as  sboul  Mount  Rosa  and  the  Fin&teraarhorr.,  rise  above 
the  line  of  perpetual  Rungelatiuii,  and  some  ufthe  inhabited 
valleys  to4U0U  feet  above  the  level  of  the  !>ea.  On  ihe  moun- 
tain-passes  which  are  traversed  by  the  gieal  cotuiuercial 
roads,  aa  on  the  St.  Goihard,  Bernardin,  and  Spliigen,  there 
are  bumait  dwellings  at  an  elevation  of  between  60uo 
and  joQO  feet.  On  Uie  other  hand,  the  surface  of  the  plain 
^  only  betwen  ISQO  and  1400  feet  «bove  the  learlevel: 
some  parte  of  tlie  billy  region,  especially  those  near  the 
bank*  of  the  Rhine  below  ti  e  c.U  nact  of  Si  lialThaUben.  arc 
less  than  lUOl)  feet  high,  and  the  Rhino  at  Ba^el  )*inks  to 
Si)0  feet,  and  the  burrare  of  the  Lago  Mag^iore  even  to  678 
Cfet.  That  portion  of  the  area  which  always  covered  wah 
laav  and  ioe  probably  does  not  much  exceed  SUOO  square 

C\mi  bi)t  Ml  equal  area,  tboiwh  free  from  enow  Ibr  a 
r  wwlie  in  lb»  year,  ia  not  habitable  on  aecount  of  the 
elimate.  Thus  «•  may  suppose  that  one'lburth  of  the  area 
0f  Swiuorland  is  useless  to  man  by  its  too  great  elevation 
and  the  rigourof  itsclimate.  On  the  remaining  li.UOU  s(|uaie 
allies  there  are  '2.'2UU.O0(i  individuals,  which  gi\es  more 
tnaii  183  to  each  square  mile ;  a  very  considerable  population, 
when  compared  with  that  of  SoQtland.  which*  aopordiiM  to 
the  census  of  J84l.doeail0t«iatfMIHW(f  tfwMiadtvialnle 
to  each  a^iaaif  mile. 

The  eUaiata  of  tbe  lower  districts  ^  more  temperate  than 
that  of  must  countries  of  Germany,  and  the  valleya  south  of 
tbe  Alps  approach  very  near  in  climate  to  that  of  Loinbuuly. 
We  poMOSS  a  series  of  meleorologu-ul  obsoi  valions,  earned 
on  fur  several  years  at  Bern  ( I9UU  feet  abovv  the  »e.ii-luvel), 
Xiirieb  (1337  feet),  Geneva  (1298  feet),  and  the  Hospice  on 
the  mountain-pass  of  St.  Golbard  ('U&9  teet).  We  have 
however  uu  observations  of  this  kind  on  any  pbo^  sputh  of 
the  Alps.  But  as  Milm  ia  only  a  abort  dtatanew  aoutli  ef 
tbe  bonndary-line  of  SwitierlaiM.  and  even  more  elevated 
above  the  sea  lovcl  than  the  surface  of  tliL'  La^o  Maggiorc, 
we  shall  add  the  obsei  vations  made  at  thi»  [ilace,  express- 
ing With  tolerable  accuracy  tiiu  climate  of  the  countries 
suriounding  the  Lago  Maggiore  and  the  lake  of  Lugano. 
Tha  Mtawing  %Mm  tM  tnhaa  bm  %MmM* '  MhMi 


in  Hdteorelagio.*  where  t)m  are  given  in  dezrees  of  the 
eentigrade  seals:  thef  afp  tfitn  ndnoad  to  uf  wale  gf 
Fahrenheit. 

Mean  of  the  temperature  for  every  month  m  (he  year  in 
Milan,  Q^eva*  Zilnch,  Bern,  and  the  Ilospue  ui  Si.  Gut* 
hard: — 

If  iliQ.        GcncTj.        Z'jtich.        Vtro  M.C,oih*-<L 

January  +33'26*  -fS-JCu"  +26-78''  +25'h8''  -|-Ib-S6« 
FebruaiT  38  30  35  05  34  16  32  36  16  70 
March  .  45-86  41  36  39  92  3SM0  18-36 
April,  .  54-68  48-00  45  A0  45-14  27-U 
May  '  ,  M*04  SS'l*  99*38  94*U  36  »• 
June  ,  mo  63-14  «1'S1  M*lt  4S*98 
July  74-66      07-64      65*66      57'»»      46  22 

Augnst  .  73-58  «5-66  63-30  61-16  45-68 
September  66-56  60-44  57-10  56  12  4046 
Octolier  .  57-02  50  36  50  00  46*04  32-36 
November  47-12  37  40  39-02  37*04  23-72 
December       36-50      30-9t  tTH  18*32 

If  we  consider  the  three  months  in  which  the  temperature 
is  the  lowest  (December.  January,  and  February)  as  the 
winter,  and  those  in  which  it  iis  the  highest  as  the  riimniar. 
wo  obtain  for  the  four  seasons  the  follow  ing  resuli : — 

UilkD.  Qetxvii.  Z'liicli.  (kio.  lil.  Cotbtrd. 
Winter  .  Sa  oS"  33  35'  SO-ai"  29  37*  17-94* 
Spring  .  54  S8  50  17  47-25  45-88  27  41 
Summer  73-tO  66\0  64*15  58-78  45  71 
Autumn  Se-Od  49*87  49-05  46  44  32-20 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  London  fur  the  win'er 
is  38-22°,  fur  the  !.|inin;  43  34^  for  the  summer  Gl  74*. 
and  lor  the  aiUumn  5u -H".  [\'ol.  xiv  ,  p.  110.]  In  com- 
paring the»c  icsuUs  H  is  evident  that  «l  Bern  the  mean 
^mperaiure  of  every  season  is  lower  than  at  London,  and 
so  is  it  also  at  Zurich,  with  ibe  eseeptiaii  of  ibo  aumnei; 
which  is  higher  by  about  two  degrees  and  n  bait  Ge- 
neva the  spring  ^nd  summer  are  hotter  than  at  London, 
but  the  autumn  and  winter  are  colder.  Tbe  mean  annual 
temperature  of  those  places  is  SS-lb"  for  Milan,  49  6(i*  fur 
Geneva.  4  7  95°  for  Ziitich.  45- 1 2'  for  Bern.  30- 1 0="  for  the  Hos- 
pice on  the  St.  Gothard,  and  50  50°  for  Lnndon.  Hence  it 
appears  that  oU  the»e  places,  except  Milan,  liave  a  lower 
annual  tomperatura  tban  Londop,  and  fur  Bern  tbb  diibf- 
enee  »n<mn(6  tf  mm  than  (ve  degiaea.  The  mm»  «fmnl 
temperature  of  tbe  Hospice  en  tbe  8l.  Ooibard  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  North  Cape  by  nearly  two  degrees,  bu: 
the  summer  is  nearly  lour  degrees  warmer;  lUo  tither 
scasonsi  are  colder  by  some  dogreea  than  ft  Uie  N«tb  Capou 
[ISCRWAY,  vol.  XVL.  p.  326.] 

As  to  the  second  great  oonstituent  of  dimat^  BMnauna^ 
more  recent  and  mere  exact  obaarv^lions  have  wwiflr^wd 
the  general  opinion,  that  on  elevated  and  poinlad  nonntain- 
rangee  like  tbf  fyft  a  much  greatac  quantiiy  of  imin 
descends  than  in  lower  and  more  level  countries.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  ram  fulU  un  the  i>uulhcrn  d-jc-huiy, 
where  it  annually  amounts  to  57-a3  inches,  whilst  on  the 
»e-ti'rn  ^i'.le  it  i^only-iT'iT  iuciic*,  and  un  tiic  ivirlhetn  ikiI 
mure  than  36- 13.  lu  the  south-eastern  paru  uf  England  it  is 
only  24-50  inches.  But  the  oumbef  of  rainy  days  u  gvtatar 
in  England  than  on  the  sottU>wnt  end  weatetn  dedivity  ef 
the  Alps.  In  England  If 2  aneb  oiiya oeeur  annoally,  wlulat 
on  the  southern  declivity  of  tbo  Alps  tbe  number  is  only 
148,  and  on  the  western  hardly  exoieds  lOU  -.  un  the  northem 
hu-isever  there  arc  159  rainy  day*.  Tin-  tjreatcs;  re- 
lative quantity  of  rain  falU  on  the  northern  dcclivily  id 
summer,  amounting  lo  3j  hundred  parts,  and  un  the  west 
at\d  south  in  autuiQa*  Qu  the  west  it  smounls  to  4U  bun- 
dfied  ^rU,  and  on  tlui  aontb  to  32.  In  some  parU  a  great 
quaaiity  of  «n«V  ia  wtmienBed,  eapeoiaUy  en  tbe  eentral 
region  of  thf  Jura  ISounuins.  wberoi  «eea«ding  to  the 
biaieraciit  uf  Ebel,  it  accumulates  to  a  depth  of  30  Meet. 

(EUd's  Haudbufh  Jur  I\eiyf7ide  in  der  SeAtteiUf  ;  Kast 
hijfer  s  Voyage  dans  lea  Pelits  Catilon4  el  k  Pays  de*  Gn- 
satiM ;  Ru:^cb,  'Die  Schweitzer  Alpuu.'iu  Beighaus's  Alma- 
lUich  for  1841 ;  Uoffmaun,  Die  DeuUckUmd  und  tttne  £#• 
wohaer ;  Berghftus^  Amialen  der  Erd-  V'olker-  un4  Stmatf 
kutide.) 

Atitkai  Dimnomt  ^  8ii)itMeriait4.—n»  fiwiaa  eonfedr- 
ratioi)  as  now  eonstitutod  consists  of  twenty-iwo  sovereign 

state's  ccilUd  cantons.  We  give  the  population  uf  each, 
and  aKo  liic  totunale  l  un  a  m  Fiench  or  Swiss  league*, 
according  io  Proleisor  tlniuanJ'a'  Doetipliun  de  la  Suisse,' 
I,auiianneb  1^39.  The  league  114  leiwth  ui  tweot)°-fiv«  to  04a 
4wf9  «f  1»M«>  •r  nMirauMtlUA  41  Sn|)iab  aukn:~ 
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Of  (be  above  2,l8ti,39&,  ooiistituting  th«  wbole  popula- 
tion of  Swilaerland,  acoorUing  to  recent  return*  laid  before 
tbo  dwt,  •bout  thw  founha  apeak  dialects  of  the  German, 
vbieh  M  lh»  fcutglHigt  «Md  iit  the  diet  and  by  the  federal 
witlMlritiM;  oboat  430.000  speak  Frenofa,  or  dialacta  of  the 
FiODOfa,  flailed  PatoU,  or  Langae  Romande.  French  is  the 
vritten  languaae  as  well  as  the  spoken  language  of  ilie  edu- 
cated classes  ef  Geneva,  Vaud.  and  Neuenfiitsl,  uml  a  part 
of  Bern,  Freyburt;,  and  the  Valais. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  canton  Ticino,  and  of  stirot:  vaUcyn 
of  the  Griftnns,on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps, speak  a  dialect 
of  Um  Italian  raaaaaUing  tha  Lombard ;  and  oao'baif  of  the 
pa|Milatiaa  af  tlia  Oriwnaapaali  tha  Roaanteli  and  Ladin, 
vllich  are  peculiar  dialeou,  apparently  of  old  Ilnlian  origin, 
about  the  history  and  formaiton  of  which  much  has  huan 
writien  by  Father  I'laridus  ii  Specha.  Plnnla.  (_Ainradi,  and 
other  naiive  philuiogisis.  ^iald«:r,  in  hi^  '  DiiiltskloUgie,' 
gives  specimens  of  ihe  Romunloh  and  Ladin.  as  Well  as  of 
Um  otlwr  Swiss  dialects  of  Teutonic  and  French  origin. 

With  nsard  to  religion,  more  than  tbree-Snbs  of  the 
TCfVlaliHK  of  Switzerland  follow  the. doctrines  of  the  Re- 
wraMliaBas  promui^niod  by  Zwin^li,  Bullinger,  and  other 
SwIm  rerornai  rs,  and  ninisinp  !  i  n  HelTOtie Confession 
of  Failh,  publiuiied  in  L.aliti,  at  Zui>ch,  10  1466,  and  trans- 
lated into  French  under  the  title  of  '  Confession  de  Foi  Htd- 
%4iH|ue,'  a  late  edition  of  which  was  |»ubUsbed  at  Lausanne 
in  1H34.  Thero  is  howsTor  no  obligatory  uniformity  among 
tlM  Swiaa  eongregatioos :  thera  is  no  Swisa  okufcfc,  in  th« 
ooMmm  aaaao  of  the  word :  in  aMi  of  tka  rafiniDed  can- 
ipna  (ba  aadaMaaltaal  atMia  ata  lagalaiad  by  a  synod  or 
aaaamMyof  the  raspet^va  aastors  or  parish  clergj,  in  which 
the  andstt^s  or  doyen  or  eldest  n  > ml  r  presides,  and  it  is  at- 
tended in  some  cantons  by  adeputuUuii  of  lay  members  of  the 
execunvc.  The  synod  meets  al  least  once  every  year.  All  the 
cafltoos  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Roformation  are  iboaa 
of  the  maiaritT;  rilow  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship  to 
all  Chrtsliaii  aomunioaa,  whatbar  Jjutliaraaat  Oalviaiala.  af 
tliaAnfKcaiiebirfdi,Reiiia*CatboliM^orMonTi«alk  Diaai- 
dents,  or  'separatists,'  as  tber  nre  called,  from  Ihe  body 
of  the  relbrraod  chnreb  have  become  numerous  of  late 
years  in  s«'venil  mntons,  and  have  their  own  chnpels  and 
woi%b)p.  The  Protestant  or  reformed  cantons  ore— Aargou, 
Appenxell, Bern,  Basle,  Geneva,  Glariis,  Graubiindten,  Neu- 
oMtal)  Bflbaffbausen.  Thurgau,  Vaud,  and  Ziirich-  in  all 


I  tba  Roman  Catholics  are  in  a  minority,  and 

'  aqiof  aiiaalitf 
riglris  with  tbAr  AwtaateM  eoisutijmm.  In  Bt  Oall  tlw 


mvMjratuU  iriMCitjr;  biittbay< 


Pl'otestnnt*  form  the  minority,  being  about  tv^o  fifth*  nf  the 
whole  population  ;  hut  libHrly  of  conscience  and  pohlical 
equality  are  secured  hv  '.he  con^iituii  in  to  the  members  of 
both  communions.  In  Frcyburg  and  Soloure  the  Protestants 
form  a  small  minority,  but  they  enjoy  toleration  and  liberty 
of  vantnp.  La8ern,  Zug,  Scbwyz,  Uri,  Untarwddan,  tbo 
▼alak;  and  TMao  are  eielasively  Roann  OadMlia :  it  is 
only  of  lata  years  that  a  Protestant  chapel  hat  baan  allowod 
to  be  opened  at  Lazera :  the  other  caatoos  do  not  admit  of 


libartrof  conscience  ;  and  if  any  nativeij  should  embraee 
the  doctrine!;  of  the  Rcfoniialioii,  they  are  still  liable  to 
severe  penalties.  In  several  Protestant  cantons,  tiU  of  Uta 
years,  a  citizen  who  dtanged  Itis  religioD  kit  bit  cititaittbipb 
but  was  not  otherwise  molested. 

N<ttundPh>dii€tiotu.—Tvro'iimi»  ot  SwiUerland  nat 
prodtica  oont  anongh  Ibf  lha  aoDatittftioa:  this  is  partieo- 
larly  tba  caaa  in  tha  eanttal  and  aastam  cantons  which  tin 
in  the  highlands  of  the  Alps.  The  cantons  which  pniduce 
most  corn  are  Soleure,  Bern.  Freyburg,  Aar^au,  Schaff- 
bausen,  Luzorn,  and  Vaud.  KftsthoFor  of  Bern,  in  his 
'  Voyage  dans  les  Petiu  Cantons  at  les  Aljies  Rb^tiennes.' 
statea  tnatbiiekwbaBt  rfpoDi  at  «t  davation  of  2800  feat 
abovo  tba  BBa<  and  in  a  aontbain  wtpowtra  aa  bigh  aa  30OO 
fecu  Ha  also  Sxaa  tba  limita  of  tba  prodnetiTa  nrftivation 
of  maize,  which  is  mucb  attended  to  in  eastern  and 
southern  Switzerland,  at  between  2000  and  2500  feet  above 
the  hOii :  and  that  uf  b:ir!i'>  aiid  rye  at  as  high  as  4000  feet, 
and  still  hii^ber  in  peruliar  situations.  Potatoes  are  much 
cultivated  11)  tlic  h^hlands.  Fhi.v  and  hemp  are  also  ei- 
tf naively  thrown:  but  the,  chief  territorial  waaltb  of  tba 
Uighlanda,  and  indeed  of  tba  greater  pari  of  SwitMIx 
land,  conaiata  in  its  naatmaa  twi  ila  onUk,  Tbara  it  acwlr 
a  million  of  bead  of  nomad  eattia  In  anmaar,  ona-foarth  or 
wliirli  consists  of  milch  rows;  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy 
is  rerkoned  aiimially  at  'Jj  millions  of  Swiss  livrc-s,  or  one 
million  and  a  half  slc-rl;n^.  The  finest  races  of  honied  <  ;if,le 
art-  those  of  the  Emiueutltal  and  Suunienihal,  in  the  canton 
of  Bern,  of  Gruyires  in  that  of  Freyburg. of  Schwys. of  Ztt& 
of  tha  Fncktbal  in  tba  canton  of  Aargau.  and  of  AppenieX 
The  abaap  ate  moatip  of  mlbrior  biMd»  and  the  wool  is  short 
and  coarse.  Qoatt  are  wj  aumarons  in  tha  b^blanda; 
pigs  {(re  plentiful  and  Una. 

The  vine  i>  e\(>?iisively  cultivated  In  the  cantons  of  Vaud, 
Geneva,  NuucUiiu],  Ziinch,  Schufl  iiausen,  Val.iis,  Ticino, 
and  parts  of  Aargau.  Thurgau,  St  (Jail,  and  Basle.  The 
wino  of  some  districts,  such  as  CortaiiluU.  in  the  canton  of 
Neuchfiicl,  La  Vaux,  in  ihe  canton  of  Vaud.tbaRbailltbal, 
in  Su  Gall,  the  Lower  Valais,  &e.,  is  of  a  superior  quality. 
In  tba  bi^hiand  cantons  cider  is  made,  as  tha  aottntip 
abounds  with  apple  and  pear  trees.  Indeed  some  cantons, 
such  K*  Thurgau  and  Zug,  and  parts  of  Scbwyz,  Unter- 
waiden,  81.  Gall,  AppeiizcU,  Zurich,  Bern,  and  Luzern,  are 
pover(?d  w  iili  fine  orchards,  tind  present  the  appearance  of  a 
foi  pst  o;'  fruit-trees,  apple,  jiear,  plum,  and  cherry.  Ueer  is 
made  in  or  near  most  towns,  though  in  genet  al  tt  is  not  of 
the  best  quality.  KirsebwaiaarU  distilled  from  tha  channel 
and  is  commonly  usad  all  orat  Swiiiarlaad.  Carrots^  boatp 
turnips,  andothar  roots, aa  wall  aa  oabbagae^  ara  ealtivatad  in 
alm  jsi  every  part  of  the  country,  and  in  some  places  as  high 
as  50UU  feet  above  the  sea.  Peas  and  beans  are  not  so  cuin- 
mon.  Mulberry-trees  are  planted  and  silk-worms  reared 
in  liio  canton  of  Ttctao,  and  some  valleys  of  Graubiindten  00 
the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps.  Chestnut-trees  are  found  in  shel- 
tered situations;  nut  and  walnut-trees  are  more  generally 
diflused ;  olive-irees  grow  only  in  some  favoured  spots  at 
tba  canton  Ticino*  wbaia  also  tba  dg  and  ocaab  tiaaa  bear 
abundantly,  as  wall  aa  ib  some  parts  of  tne  lowar  Valaiii 
vhi  TL-  even  ;  nniegranates  and  r.lm  il  l  frees  bear  fruit. 
W.miut  uis  la  ilio  coniiuon  suhsUlutu  lui.  ulive-oil  north  of 
the  Alps. 

Tiio  highlands  of  Switzerland  abound  with  timher-trees, 
especially  firs  of  various  kinds,  maple,  beLch.  larch,  birch, 
and  oak  traaa.  Tha  greater  part  of  the  forests  belong  to 
tlM  aoBmnnaa;  tba  raat  belong  either  to  the  respaalivo 
cantons  or  state  in  wbioh  tbey  are  situatad,  or  to  phvata  ja- 
dividuals.  or  to  ecclesiastical  communitiM.  There  ara  ear* 
tain  forests  on  the  declivities  of  the  high  Alps  which  protect 
the  valley •)  bei^ath  frum  the  avalanches,  and  are  therefore 
carefully  preserved;  but  ihe  rest,  especially  those  which 
are  eommunal  property,  ara  aul^ect  to  great  waste,  through 
iojudieioua  ott(tin|»  tbo  ionads  of  cattle,  and  acpaeially  of 
foaii,ondiboi»Tae«iofatenM.  Moatof  tboaaitMoaond 
fann*boaaaa  ara  built  of  weed,  and  litm  lana  natariaris  oacd 
for  fuel,  the  annual  consumption  of  which  is  enormous:  a 
great  quantity  of  limber  i»  also  exported  to  France  and 
other  countries.  Some  cantons  are  already  experiencing  a 
Scarcity  of  wood,  and  tbey  hare  begun  to  look  out  for  coal. 
Coal-mines  are  now  worked  in  the  cantons  of  Freyburg, 
Vaud,  Basle,  and  Thurgau,  but  the  coal  in  mostly  of  inferior 
quality.   Turf  is  used  in  Aargau  and  other  oanlons. 

The'  Alpa  aaalain  « liab  mi  iaasbanatiUo  aupply  of  ami* 
mer  pastuia  finr  Ao  aoltio  and  flookt  of  tbo  graatar  port  of 
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Swilzerlaod.  The  pasture-land  of  the  Jun  Mountains  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Alps.  A  larc;e  proportion  of  land  in 
the  valleys  and  plains  is  kepi  as  ^jras?  Qel  i^,  niid  mowed  for 
viatarfodder,  an  essential  and  rather  dear  article  in  acoun- 
ttf  w  lugely  atoeked  with  eattle.  In  the  lowland  eantona 
the  (fass-Iand  is  much  better  attended  tt^  «ith  Bwwet  to 
manuriog,  irrigating,  and  renewing  than  ia  tiw  llWuinida. 
In  the  two  eantona  of  Vaud  and  Neuchitel  the  cuUiTation 
of  the  vine  obtains  the  praferenoe  over  the  other  branches 
of  agriculture.  In  the  moantain  ouiloiii  tb*  old  gnM^Unds 
are  never  broken  up. 

Iron  is  found  in  the  Jura;  and  there  are  furnaces  and 
iron-works  of  tome  importance  in  the  cantons  of  Vaud, 
Bern.  Soleure,  Basle,  and  A&rgau,  and  likewise  in  Orau- 
btindten.  In  the  Grisoua  than  an  mines  of  lead,  tine,  and 
galena,  flail-springs  abound  to  Siritcerland,  but  thejr  are 

fenenlly  neglectesd,  except  those  of  Ber  in  the  mnton  of 
"^aud.   [Bex.]    Switzerland  imports  much  suii  from  Ger- 
many and  other  countries. 

The  mineral- waters  of  Leak  in  the  Valais,  of  Baden  and 
Srhinrnuch  in  the  Aargau.  of  Gurnighel  near  Bern,  of 
Lavez,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  of  PfeSera,  in  tin  canton  of 
St.  Gall,  and  St.  Moriz,  iti  Graubundten,  are  all  vati  known 
and  nudi  fireqaenud  bjr  invalids  daring  tho 


The  lakes  and  rivers  of  Switzerl-n  l  ;ib^^unJ  with  fish, 
especially  tfuut  of  various  kinds,  lu  ihe  lakes  of  Geneva 
and  Constance  there  are  trout  that  weifih  from  30  to  60  lbs. 
The  salmon  is  found  in  the  Rbineb  the  Aar,  and  the  lake  of 
Zurich ;  tench, aarp^panh,  aail%and«iBbiafo  flnind  in  noat 
8wi»s  waters. 

The  game  consists  ehiafly  of  obanoil^  liares,  marmots, 
and  mrtridges.  Bears  and  wolves  are  hunted  in  the  Alps 
and  toe  Jura.  Birds  of  prey  of  large  dimensions  are  com- 
mon in  tlif  mountains. 

TVoiie  and  Manufacturei. — Switzerland  has  been,  at  least 
in  part,  a  manufacturing  country  for  centuries.  Manufac- 
tories of  woollen  and  hnen  cloths  existed  at  St.  Gall  and  in 
the  canton  of  Appensell  in  the  thirteenth  century.  At  the 
Mnie  cpoeh  Zfirieb  mannfliieinfad  and  axporlad  lana  4|uaii- 
tiliea  or  aOln  and  wooUena.  flflka.  woMlon%  and  hnoni 
were  mode  at  Basel  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  Geneva 
manufactured  at  the  same  time  silks,  lace,  jnwellery.  and 
cutlery.  In  the  seventeenth  century  clocks  and  watches 
began  to  be  manufaclured  in  the  mountauii  uf  Neuchiltel. 
These  and  other  like  branrhes  of  industry  have  had  their 
victstiludes :  some  have  fiiiled  in  certain  localities  and 
albaia  have  sprung  up  in  their  place ;  but  Switxerland  has 
novar  aaaiad  to  bo  a  nasuraetnrinc  eountiy  to  a  consider- 
abla  extent  cvar  «neo  tho  thirteenth  eeotury,  and  the  gene- 
ral amount  of  its  manufacturing  industry  has  greatly  in- 
creased within  the  last  century.  About  toe  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  rutton  was  introduced  into  the  Swiss 
manufactories.  In  1800  tho  first  spinning-machine  was 
established  at  St.  Gnll,  and  improved  methods  in  weaving, 
bleaching,  and  dressing  of  cloth  were  soon  after  introduced. 
Notwithllanding  spinning-machinery  has  boen  multiplied 
and  impnnrad  in  Swittarland,  it  appeaia  that  the  cantons  of 
Apipansdl  and  St.  Oall  alone  atill  tako  tnm  England 
annually  about  cno  rnillin:!  imunt^.s  weight  of  cotton-ynrns. 
The  principal  brniicLca  of  Swiis  iii«inufacturo  at  present  are 
as  follows:— 

In  the  canton  of  Ziirich  the  manufacture  of  silks,  florcn- 
tines.  gros-de-Naples,  taffetas,  serges,  levanlines,  ailk  hand- 
kerebieA,  and  ribbons,  gives  employment  to  botween  12,000 
Md  13,400  people.  The  total  annual  pradnco  of  the  silk- 
nanulioturt  «r  Zfirioli  ia  lookonod  at  aMot  iMW  millions 
and  a  half  of  florini,  or  about  6W.(NNIf.  ttorling.  'Rarely 
are  there  a  number  of  looixij  at  work  collectively ;  almost  all 
are  to  be  found  sin^jly,  or  two  together,  seldom  even  three 
or  four:  ui  tl.u  (I  iiiinitn  apnnment  of  the  family  of  tin- 
country-people  one  or  two  members  of  the  family  may  be 
seen  weaving  and  carrying  oo  at  dia  same  time  their  house- 
bold  ooeopations,  sometimes  working  in  their  gardens,  &c. 
Other  mambcia  of  the  family,  even  the  children  when  re- 
lauod  tnm  aebool,  aanst  in  the  winding  of  tbe  silk,  and  it 
ii  this  ttnion  of  mannfaeturing  with  upricultural  pursuits 
which  has  combined  to  promote  the  trade."  (Ih".  Bfuvriuj^'^ 
Report  on  the  Cummerce  and  Manufacturen  f\f  Su-ii^rr- 
land.)  The  cotton-manufactures  of  Zum.  li  omi^loy  alvnit 
18.000  weavers,  50U0  spinners,  besides  pertons  en- 

gaged in  other  trades  connected  with  the  aotlMHinannfae- 
Uua.  About  800,000  piocaa  of  cotton  am  mnnnboUirad 


vMrlv    Thr^re  are  nineteen  print  in  !^  pRtahlishmenta,  which 

einpli  y  ribiju[  1000  workmen,  nnd  print  about  IDO.OOO  pieres 
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along  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  the  principal  seats  of  manu- 
facturing industry.  The  other  mtonfiketures  of  Ziirich, 
such  aa  wooHana  and  linens,  which  won  onco  important 
are  now  Bednaed  to  insignificance. 

The  canton  of  8u  Gall,  and  Uiat  of  Appenzell.  which  ia 
enclosed  by  the  former,  constilnte  another  imporUnt  menu* 
facturing  district,  especially  of  cotton  goods.  Appeniell 
alone  has  about  10,000  luom.s,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
about  I  0  0  pieces  of  cloth  of  16  ells  in  length  are  manu- 
factured every  week.  Part  of  the  workman'^  time  ia  em* 
ployed  in  household  and  field  occupation^.  a.i  at  Ziirich. 
Trogen  and  Horttau.  in  tha  Protoalant  rboda^  or  diriaiqii,  of 
Appenaalt,  ato  tho  diief  manulbetiirin^pkeaa.  Tbay  make 
some  very  fine  muslins,  both  plain  and  embroidered.  St. 
Gal!  also  manufactures  muslins  and  prints  in  consi  Jerable 
quaniiU'-s.  fhe  other  maiiuia  lures  of  St.  Gall  are  leather, 
lined,  glass,  and  goldsmith- ware.  A  considerable  foceiga 
trade  is  carried  oo  with  Italy  and  Germany,  and  8t  QM 
has  loreral  substantial  mercantile  houses. 

Thaeity  of  Basel  forms  another  omparinm  of  trade  and 
manaihatuna,  ininciMUy  of  ailk  rftibem.  ailk  thread,  uf- 
fetas,  and  satint.  liiara  are  fN)m  3500  to  4000  looms  in 
activity.  Tlie  annual  exporin'  nr,  of  ribbons  from  Basel 
amounts  to  about  ten  million  of  francs,  of  which  one-half  is 
said  to  go  to  the  United  States,  and  the  i>  ^.c  to  Germans, 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  other  countries.  The  other  branches 
of  manufacture  at  Basel  are  leather,  paper,  and  tobacco. 
Basel  carries  on  considerablo  buiioaia  with  foreign  ooantrtei^ 
and  has  several  wealthy  honkinf  ftms  and  capiulisls. 

SchalThausen  has  a  namJhotory  of  steel  and  files,  which 
is  in  great  repute ;  one  of  fetlon-spinning,  and  one  of  cotton- 
pi  iniv  Schaff  hau*en  is  also  a  place  of  transit  and  dep6t  of 
Sviii»*  guods  exported  to  Germany,  and  German  goods  im- 
ported into  Switzerland.  Tho  principal  goods  imported  are 
Suabian  wooilen-slutrs  and  bides,  salt  from  Wurtemberg. 
dotha  from  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  and  Niimberg  manuftie* 
tnroa.  Tha  Swiia  sand  to  Garmany  chcaae,  ailk  and  oocton 
■Mdn,  and  also  wina,  and  kiraebwaaMr ;  hat  tha  tndo  witli 
Germany  is  now  much  checked  hy  tho  haatj  datJaa  im- 
posed by  the  commercial  league. 

At  the  oppo^i[i  L\:r(  iiiii\  '  f  Switzerland,  GooatB  ia  O 
great  mart  of  trd<it!  uud  niUuisiry.  The  manufltctures  of 
Geneva  consist  chiefly  of  watches,  jewellery,  and  musical 
boxes.  About  100,000  watches,  mostly  gold  watches,  ara  an- 
nually manvlhotorad  at  Oanota.  There  are  about tfOchcA 
d'ateliar.  Or  UMlMr  maiuilketnian,  and  I330  wmfemM 
ployed  in  wateh-naiking.  IntbojowaHorymattoftatwotlMw 
are  107  chefs  d'aielier  and  660  workmen ;  in  works  called 
'  m4eaniquc,'  such  as  musical  boxes  and  musical  watche<.. 

eh,  fs  d';iU:lier,  and  iC  i  workmen.  (Lti'm/Iu-,  Diet!!''!- 
natre  Gcographtque  et  Slatmttque  de  la  Suitte.)  Tiie  Geneva 
watches  and  musical-boxes  are  sold  all  over  Europe,  the 
Levant,  America,  and  the  north  of  Africa;  tbe  jewellery  is 
sold  mostly  in  Italy.  From  8000  to  1 0,000  watches,  of  the 
avoiaga  pnee  of  IfU.  sterling  each,  are  annually  intradorod, 
and  moat  of  tbom  smu|gled,  into  EnglanA  Tho  jew«l|«nr 
sent  from  Geneva  to  England  amounts  to  about  60.OOo2. 
annually.  '  The  watches  of  English  manufacture  do  not 
*  ome  iri!o  rorn petition  with  those  of  Swiss  proiluriioa,  which 
are  U!>ed  for  different  purposes,  and  by  a  dillerent  class  of 
persona.  Notwithstamiing  all  the  risks  and  chargea.  tbe 
sale  of  Swim  watches  is  large,  and  it  has  not  really  injured 
the  EngHUl  watch-making  trade.  The  English  watches 
are  far  mofo  oolid  in  conatmetion,  fltiar  fiur  aanioi^  and 
especially  in  ooontriaa  when  no  good  watcbmakeis  atw  to 
be  found,  as  the  Swiss  *.i'c he  rr-niin'  delicate  Irca'.mcnt. 
English  watches  therefort:  are  sold  i  n  ihe  purchaser  who 
<:in  pay  a  high  price:  theSwi^'.  \iaichcs  suiiplv  'liip  (lasses 
to  whom  a  costly  watch  is  inaccessible.'  (Dr.  Bownog's 
ibtport) 

Tho  other  branches  of  manafaetore  at  Qtm&n.  at*  eahi> 
net  work,  sadlerr,  lithography  and  engraving*  Oliliary.  tiw- 
arms,  efiamels,  etc  There  are  at  OeMvn  tnoay  raspoctabla 
mercantile  houses,  banking-houses,  bOl  and  ttoek  wokar*, 

and  a  number  of  capitalists,  who  invest  their  fuiuls  either 
j[)  foreign  stocks,  or  place  them  in  mercantile  houjaes,  or 
eo  plov  ihero  in  discounting  bills  of  exchange. 
The  manufacturea  of  the  canton  of  Neuchdtel  are 


I.  tlM  printing  of  cottons,  the  cloth  being  fonusbod  cUafly 
ttom  tho  Ziiiieh  looas.  About  tO^OOO  piacao  niw  priBlod 
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fmAft  and  are  exported  diiefly  to  PiniMii.  HoUtnd,  Bel- 
gium, and  Italy.  2.  Lacc-makijif,  vhieh  onoe  occupied  • 
sreat  proportion  of  the  female  lex,  but  which  has  greatly 
oeelined.  3.  Watch- making,  which  has  gtially  mt n  iL-ied 
within  the  present  rciitury.  Fnun  U)u,i)U»j  id  I  Jii.OOO 
»alciics  arc  ycurly  iiiaauratuired  in  the  canton  of  NouchStel. 
in  the  districts  of  Lode  and  La  Cbaiix  de  Jr'ond,  arausig  thu 
bi^hlauds  of  the  Jura.  About  one-third  of  the  watcheb  are 
goM.  and  the  rest  ailver ;  the  ailver  waichea  aa  low  as  from 
tarenty  to  twenty-five  ftaoea  ajpieea;  The  principal  exports 
are  to  the  United  States  of  North  America,  to  the  Levant, 
to  Prus»ia  and  other  stales  of  North  Germany,  and  to 
Riis!-ia.  Since  thu  reductiun  of  the  dmit's,  Neui-h;llL-l  and 
Geneva  watches  are  introduced  into  Friincc  through  iho 
custom-hou^;  formerly  they  were  smuggled  ui  i^r<  at  quan- 
tities, it  is  catcalalod  that  from  10,000  to  2U,UU0  penons 
live  by  the  maoulhctory  of  watebea  ia  the  eanlon  of 
NeuehftleL 

The  canton  ofThurgau  has  from  3090  to  9500  lootna  em- 
ployed in  ufu\inj;  cottoa-jjood^  -f.-rml  sniiHiiug-fuctories, 
several  factories  for  coiiou-pnnliut;  in  the  iiutghbuurhood  af 
FraueiifL-ld.  and  also  factonet«f  linen*  whioli  hnodi  how- 
ever haa  much  decUned. 

The  small  canton  of  Glarus  iDandftcturaa  neoDsidmble 
quantity  of  cotton-goods,  prints,  and  miulina. 

Aatgau  manufactures  cotton-cloth  of  all  deaeriptioos. 
white  and  coloured  hankerchiefa,  print*,  stookinga.  and 
other  hosiery,  also  silks  and  ribbons,  and  silks  mixed  with 
wool  and  cotton,  linens,  and  cutlery 

The  R'st  of  the  cautuus  of  Switzerland  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  mainifaetnring  countries,  although  most  of  them 
bave  some  manufactures,  but  none  of  great  importance, 
and  only  to  supply  their  own  wants.  Bern  manufactures 
■ood  gnnpiwdar.  In  the  nonbern  part  of  the  canton,  which 
Ibrmeriy  was  snbjeet  to  the  Wthqi  of  Baale,  there  an  iron- 
worlv!)  and  fumacej,  and  manufaetories  of  arms.  Silks  are 
made  at  Gersau  in  the  canton  of  Schwyz.  The  canton  of 
Vaud  has  soiue  non-works,  and  also  manufactories  of  cut- 
lery, potlery,  leather,  iitc.  Solenre  has  furnace?  and  iroti- 
works,  glass-works,  and  manufactories  of  cotton.^  and  cot- 
toD-prints.  Olten  and  Ballstakl  are  the  principal  manu- 
facturing places  in  the  canton  of  Soleure. 

The  traae  of  SwitserUnd  with  foreign  eountriet  is  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  free-trade  and  fre^transit,  though  (he 
aurroundm^  countries.  Franco,  Austria,  and  tin.'  German 
Icaiiuc,  do  not  .^ct  towards  Switxerlund  upon  the  reciprocity 
system.  But  the  uianul'actures  of  Switzerland  have  found 
a  vent  in  distant  countries,  by  passmg  through  Geruiduy 
and  the  Sardinian  Stales  to  the  various  harbours  of  Hol- 
land or  the  Mediterranean.  The  French  tariff  ia  perhaps 
the  hardest  upon  Swiaa  maiinlhotttrea. 

In  the  interior,  between  ewnton  and  canton,  there  are 
toVa  and  turnpikes  which  exact  a  veT>  small  duty,  levied 
according  to  weight,  on  merchandise.  There  are  also  federal 
duties  on  iinporis  at  certain  points  of  the  frontiers,  on  the 
great  lines  leariin)^  into  Switzerland,  such  as  Basle,  but  they 
arc  neither  high  nor  accompanied  by  luquiiUurial  examma- 
tioh. 

Moral  Character  nf  the  InhUtiUmte. — Switzerland  is  a 
eountry  pf  trarfctos  racea,  and  this  circumstance^  as  well  as 

the  difference  of  situation  and  climate,  and  of  institutbiu, 
language,  and  religion,  contribute  to  give  distinct  moral 
features  to  the  various  pupulations.  Generally  speaking,  the 
western  Swi-s  bear  a  certain  alliniiy  to  their  French  neigb- 
bourii  of  Burgundy  and  Franclie  Comi^.  being,  like  them, 
descended  in  great  measure  from  the  Burgundians,  whose 
kingdom  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Jura;  while  the 
«a«torn  and  nortbem  Swiaa  nsemhle  their  German  neighs 
boars  of  Suabia  and  Tyrol.  The  inhabitanta  of  the  eeaual 
Alpine  cantons  bave  peculiar  features,  physical  as  well  as 
moral,  and  they  have  remained  more  unmixed  from  foreign 
irrupiions  and  immigrations  (ban  the  rest.  The  inhabiiant 
of  tiie  AlpOi.  says  J.  Olivier,  a  Swiss  contemporary  writer,  is 
•trongly  attached  to  his  native  bjcality,  firm  and  tenacious 
•van  unto  obstinacy,  proud  and  sin^^le-mintled  ;  lits  feelings 
Ikra  deep  and  energetic;  he  n  prone  to  enthusiasm,  and  to  a 
lund  of  poetieal  atutraetion.  The  inhabitants  of  the  xagion 
of  the  Jura  are  more  eitriliaed,  mare  developed,  more  indus- 
trious, more  proi;res-ivo.  In  p-jlitics.  liberty  in  the  Juia  is 
of  the  modern  kind,  the  ofrspiing  of  reawning  and  of  spe- 
culation ;  in  the  Alps  it  is  a  na'.u:,.!  ui;  l  individual  -  r  ■  i  iiu  :it. 
The  pastoral  population  of  the  VValdsiiitter  have  been  free 
llrom  time  immemorial ;  they  iMM  frsa  Wbiltt  tb*  IHt  af 
P.  C  No. 


SwitMdand  wa*  etUthratod  by  earDi.  The  plateau  «r  table* 

land  of  Switzerland  which  lies  between  the  two  mountain- 
regions  is  the  country  of  agriculture;  it  also  contains  the 
largest  and  wl•altl<le^t  towns ;  it  enjoys  a  greater  decree  of 
ease  and  comfort,  and  the  inhabitants  are  more  fond  of 
material  enjoyment;  they  are  less  shrewrl  and  ingenious, 
naore  satisfied,  and  less  anxious  about  lucre  and  accumulating 
wealth  than  the  muuntaraeers  of  either  iba  Jura  or  the 
Alps.  The  inbabitanisof  the  mountain  cintona  am  food  of 
money,  whksh  is  seaiee  in  tfamr  eountry,  and  travellem  haia 
complained  ()f  their  '^raspin^  disposition,  especially  the 
innkeepers,  muleteers,  and  guides.  Gross  cases  of  imposition, 
iiccoin])anied  by  rudeness,  occur  now  and  then,  for  which 
there  is  Itiiie  «  haoce  of  redrnss.  as  the  local  magistrates  are 
connected  with  the  innkeepers,  or  are  innkeepers  themselves, 
and  the  local  courts  in  the  small  democracies  of  the  Alpa 
are  not  very  scrupulous  or  JQlt. 

The  iohabitaata  of  the  eaaton  of  Ttoino  and  of  the 
southern  ports  of  Graubundten  resemble  in  several  lespecta 
their  Lombard  neighlwurs.  The  Protestant  cantons,  and 
even  ihotio  districts  of  mixed  cantons  which  are  iuhabited 
by  Protestants,  are  ^'cnerally  speaking  more  mdustrioua, 
more  reSned,  more  advanced  in  instruciiuii  tliau  theix 
Roman  Calhohe  neighbours.  This  is  an  old  distinetllMli 
which  slill  exists :  it  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  by  foreign 
aa  well  as  natire  writers ;  for  whaterer  may  be  the  eause  or 
causes  of  it,  the  fact  is  undeuiable^  and  it  attracts  the  notice 
even  of  the  passing  traveller.  It  cannot  be  merely  owing  to 
iIji  dilTereiice  of  soil  and  cliinale,  as  FreyburiT  is  us  much 
iii^oured  by  nature  as  its  neighbours  Bern  and  Vaud. and  yet 
the  lonttust  is  sinking  in  crossing  the  boiders.  Franscini, 
of  the  canton  of  Ticino,  himself  a  Roman  (Jaiholic  and  a 
priest,  admits  tbe  fact;  and  he  attributes  it  to  varioaa 


1st,  the  much  greater  number  of  olarical  pen 
wlio  am  supported  by  the  people  in  the  Soman  Ottbolie 

cantons.  The  Protestants  have  one  incumbent  for  each 
parish,  and  few  coadjutors  or  curates.  The  Roman  Catholic 
parishes  are  generally  smaller,  and  therefore  the  iiicum- 
ueuls  are  more  numerous,  besides  u  number  of  coadjutors 
and  of  chaplains  attached  to  particular  chapels,  for  several 
priests  say  mass  in  the  same  churcli:  there  are  also  the 
chapters  of  collegiate  churches ;  and  lastly,  natty  oonvaata, 
esp<»cially  of  meudicautai  whose  inmates  ma  supported  an« 
1 1  rely  by  public  oontributiona.  In  Protestant  Switaerland 
there  is  upon  an  average  one  clergyman  for  every  700  inha- 
bitants ;  in  Roman  Catholic  Switzerland  one  for  every  150. 
The  Protcilant  jiupulalion  of  Swiizerland,  which  is  three- 
Qtihs  of  the  wliuie.  comprises  between  1600  and  1/00  eccle- 
siastics; whilst  tlw  Roman  Catholic  two  fifths  comprise 
5200.  besides  about  2000  nuns.  In  several  Roman  Catholic 
cantons,  especially  the  mounlain  cantons,  the  parish  priest 
ia  poorly  pud,  and  ho  adds  to  hia  pittaacaby  lima  and  other 
contribotwnt,  whidi  be  exacts  fltim  his  paiislUonera,  some* 

times,  says  Frsnscint,  by  working  on  tlieii  rrc^'lulily. 
'2nd,  The  numerous  coaveut-s,  about  sixty  in  nil,  several  of 
which  have  large  landed  property,  which,  accordm.;  to  Fran- 
scini  and  Lerescho,  is  ill  administered  and  ill  cultivated. 
The  wealthiest  convents  in  Switzerland  are  those  of  Sia- 
siedlea  in  the  canton  of  Schwyz,  Uun  and  Wettiogen  in 
Aargau,  and  8t  Urban  in  the  canton  of  Lnaera.  The 
government  cf  Aargau  has  lately  attempted  aome  economi- 
cal reforms  in  the  convents,  especially  those  of  Muri  and  . 
Wettingen,  winch  have  each  a  projierty  of  about  lu;>  mil- 
lion!«  and  a  half  of  Swiss  livrcs,  or  about  laO.UUU  pounds 
sterling,  but  it  has  met  with  ^reat  opposition,  and  tbe  affair 
has  been  lately  b.-uusbt  before  federal  diet.  3.  Educa- 
tion is,  according  to  Franscttii's  statement,  more  neglected 
by  tbe  Boman  Catholics  than  by  the  Protestants,  especially 
in  those  branches  which  are  conneeied  with  commerce  and 
industry.  4.  The  Roman  Catholics  spend  much  money  in 
building  and  oinamenting  churches,  having  Aoveral  altars 
or  cliujiels  in  each  of  them,  and  a  quantity  of  costly  utensils, 
clerical  dress,  and  appendages  and  votive  offerings.  M-aoy 
of  them  also  pay  for  dispensation  from  fasting  during  Leut, 
&c.  5.  Tbe  Roman  Catholics  spend  much  time  in  church ; 
many  of  them  attend  maas  or  vespers,  or  some  other  service 
every  day :  ibeia  are  alsopmeetiion^  pflgrimagca,  and  other 
practices,  which,  though  not  expressly  comnumdad  by  their 
reli<;ion,  are  recommended  as  meritorious.  C.  Tlie  Protestants 
ahsiuiii  from  work  only  on  Sundays,  but  tbe  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  between  li)  and  2i  other  holidays  in  the  course  of 

the  year,  durmg  which,  not  onlv  do  they  not  work,  but  tiieir 
catttoand  tbeit  mflls  raiaain  inactive.  Fian^cini.  by  maM' 
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plying  (faeia  ludiihys  by  the  number  of  prntota  aide  to 

wurk,  cak-uhtes  the  toUl  loss  at  about  eight  millioa  days  of 
labuu  r  I  n  the  year.  At  the  same  time  these  unproductive  dtyt 
occasion  nii  adilitional  cxjicndilurc,  or  rather  \v.i*te,  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking  ;  so  that  tli«  \m*  bifcomL-*  double.  These  I 
abuses.  Franscitii  observes  in  conclusion,  do  tiot  bclon:;  (o 
the  essentisU  of  religion :  they  are  extraneous  matters  of 
disciphne,  which  might  be  reformed.  (FlUiaeiDU  Slaliilica 
dtUa  Svumra,  lib.  viii.,  &  1  Mid  ^i.) 

Notwilbitending  the  tetrtetiae  of  tnititatioiw,  naMta,  Ma 
manners,  tlie  p  ilitical  life  of  the  Swiss  as  an  independent 
oonfedcraliun  of  republicdu  states  for  more  than  five  cen- 
turies has  ^'ivt>n  to  the  whole  something  of  a  national  eb.i- 
racter,  \vhirh  dutinguishes  them  from  the  subjects  of  the 
.  great  European  states  which  surround  them.   The  Swiss  in 

E moral  are  fund  of  their  country,  and  feel  proud  of  being 
wiM.   We  find  amongst  all,  both  in  the  mountains  and 
the  plains,  a  fhmk  bold  bearing  and  gait,  and  freedom  of 
■eniiments  which  proelatm  them  aa  dtisent  of  a  freeoountry. 
There  is  also  a  love  of  domestic  comfort,  pnipriety.  and  of 
the  detsencies  of  life,  amon^  all  classes,  and  in  a  greater 
de^ret!  than  is  found  amoii^  the  corre>ponilinK  clavst.'s  in 
Franco  or  Italy.    The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
emmtry  and  the  houses,  the  superior  cleanliness,  tidiness,  and 
eare  forcibly  atrike  tba  tiaveller  who  crosses  the  Jura  or 
the  Alps  into  Svitawtend.  Tbe  feeling  of  order,  Ifae  babit 
of  reasoning  and  discriminating,  the  steady,  slow  persever- 
anc<^  (he  disposition  to  grave  and  religioas  fboughts.,thc 
shrewdness  ;ind  huin  nir,  diviinct  from  cunning;  and  wit,  all 
which  are  quaiilie^  generally  characteristic  of  the  Teu- 
tonic nations,  in  great  measure  belong  also  to  the  Swiss, 
who  are  for  the  most  part  desoended  from  Teutonic  races. 
,  The  Swiss  are,  generally  apeakiog,  warm-hearted  and  boepi- 
tabte;  tbey  am  kind  in  Aiaafan,  and  their  oounlnr  can 
bout  of  baving  been  in  al)  times  a  land  of  refuge  nr  tbe 
unfortunate  and  the  persectttrd.    The  Italian  Protestants 
in  the  sixleKnlh  century,  thu  V'slden-es,  ihe  French  Pro- 
testants whd  were  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  intoler- 
ance of  Loui&XlV.  in  the  sevenleentit — all  fuuiid  an  hospi- 
table reception  in  Switzerland.   The  Roman  Catholic  eroi- 
graata.  prieala  and  laymen,  who  escaped  from  France  at  the 
time  of  the  great Revolnlion,  found  sympathy  and  aj^sistatice 
from  the  Swiss,  both  Roman  Catbolio  and  Proteatant  inlater 
times  political  emigrants  of  vanoos  oountries.  both  in  the 
time  of  Xapuleon  and  since  the  resloratinn,  have  taken  refUfTc 
.  in  SiMizerlaiid,  iiol  wilhmit  tlie  risk  on  thi'  part  of  that 
counirv  of  being  involved  in  hostilities  with  powerful  nei'jh- 
bouriiii;  states  on  account  of  the  imprudent  and  guilty  con- 
duct of  several  of  tbe  refiigeea.  In  our  «wn  times  subscrip- 
tions to  tbe  amount  of  nearly  800,009  franea  wero  collected 
in  8wits«rland  (br  tbe  eanae  of  Oieek  emanelpatian. 

Thu  Swiss  have  been  always  inclined  to  the  miHtaty  pro- 
fession, and  their  political  institutions,  which  require  every 
young  man  to  be  drilled  and  to  serve  in  the  militia  for  a 
certain  period,  strengthen  this  propensitv.  Moft  cantuns  of 
Switzerland  have  for  centuries  furnishea,  and  some  stili  ro;i- 
ttnue  to  furnish,  repnocnis  for  the  service  of  foreign  powers. 
Thii  pntetien  bna  been  mueh  animadverted  upon,  especially 
of  iMB  fiMit  by  man  vho  have  not  made  a  sulBcient  discri* 
miaation  between  eneouragiog  foreign  enlistment  and 

merel.  tolerating  it  as  ai^  nnavoidaldf  evil.  Much  decla- 
mation has  lieeii  mixed  up  with  the  suhji  ct,  alxnii  Swiss 
republicans  being  mercenaricti  in  the  service  uf  forci;;n 
desputs,  wiibout  considering  that  men  who  mUa-i  tor  money 
trouble  themselves  little  about  forms  of  government,  their 
motive  boing  either  to  get  a  better  hving  than  they  have  at 
home,  or  a  love  of  adhmntwre  and  a  wish  to  see  foreign  lands. 
4a  leaf  as  thai*  am  noweta  that  will  pay  foreigners  who 
nttst  in  their  serriee,  tnere  will  be  f»ea^ie,  not  only  in  8wit- 
teilatid,  but  in  other  countries  too,  ready  to  serve  them. 
Swiuer'i^nd  is  r.nl  tin-  only  i:ountry  in  which  the  practice 
dI'  enll^tl^^;  volunteers  for  the  siTvice  of  foreign  stales  has 
oeen  in  use ;  the  difference  is,  that  tn  Switzerland  several  of 
the  cantonal  governments  were  parties  to  the  baigain,  and 
derived  a  profit  from  it,  whilst  other  European  govcmmeota 
have  either  forbidden  the  practice,  witboat  MWet'er  su»> 
•aeding  in  piwranting  ii  altogether,  or  have  eenolved  at  it. 
fn  a  country  tike  Switierland,  from  whence  bondreds  erai* 
^rato  every  year  t  i  America  and  utiu-r  ilistani  c  , unifies, 
foreign  enlistroenl  is  not  perhaps  so  vorv  otjicii enable  a 
prnetice.  It  has  bfeii  saifl  by  the  apologists  of  the  Swi^.h 
system  of  foreign  recruiting,  that  the  interferaoce  of  the 
in  •  praaliM  vbMi  Aag^ 


Dosafbly  haiw  pi^wnled  Cfcr  it  it  well  known  that  in  spite  of 
mrmal  prohihitiotis,  in  tbe  times  of  LooiaXII.  and  Franeis  I., 
thousands  of  Swiss  went  to  join  the  French  amies  in  Italy 

whilst  as  many  Went  to  serve  the  oppus.le  p.irlyi,  was  ir 
reahly  bencticial  to  U»e  men.  ina>niui-h  a-,  it  sci-ured  to  them 
the  fiilfiltneni  of  their  agrceimnit,  wh.lst  the  cantons  re- 
tained the  Ti^ht  of  recalling  their  respective  regiments  in 
case  of  an  emergency  at  home,  or  in  case  of  the  agreefiaent 
not  being  fuidlled.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  con> 
aidemble  miaconceptiou  abroad  upon  this  subject :  the  tmn- 
tonal  governments  have  been  represented  as  sellinf:  their 
countrymen  like  cattle,  while  liie  truth  is  that  the  tnc-n 
were  Hot  sold,  but  enlisted  uf  iheir  own  a' curd  for  a  certain 
period,  and  ihey  ri>ceived  the  bounty  money.  SiiU  the  prac- 
tice of  foreign  recruiting  was  formerly  very  extensive,  and 
was  too  maen  encoaraged  by  the  cantonal  governmeata  not 
to  be  liable  to  abtise  and  eorruption. 

At  preeent,  most  caiitont  havt  forbidden  foreign  reeroit- 
ing,  and  the  Swiss  bare  regular  regiments  only  in  the 
service  of  the  pope  anil  the  king  of  Nnpb  *.  Fi>rintr1y  they 
hail  about  lo.uoti  men  in  the  ser\'iccof  the  kings  of  Fraiiee, 
about  half  that  number  in  the  service  ol  Holland,  besides 
several  regiments  in  Spain,  in  Piedmont,  and  at  Naples. 
Those  rontons  tmm  which  the  respective  regiments  were 
drawn  raeeived  an  annual  subsidy  from  tbe  stale  for  whose 
aerviea  they  were  reeruited.  The  reeiments  wera  nised  by 
the  colonels,  who  were  proprietors  of  their  respective  corps. 
The  agreement  of  each  regiment  was  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  after  \\hich  the  oiliccrs  retired  on  full  pa>  for  ihc 
re<it  of  their  lives.  The  fidelity  of  the  Swiss  soldiers  to 
their  colours  ws*  proved  in  tbe  two  Freneh  ranralntiona of 
our  own  times. 

According  to  the  present  internal  military  system  of 
Switserland.  eveiy  able^odied  man  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
to  Ifty  is  eonsidered  as  belonging  to  tbe  miKiia  of  h»  ean- 
ton.  and  as  liable  to  be  called  out  hv  bis  cantnnal  govern- 
ment.   In  each  caiitiin  however  the  miiitia  is  ihvided  into 
three  classes:  1.  The  federal  cont;n^;ecit,  which  is  the  num- 
ber of  soUiiens  which,  by  the  federal  compact,  cacli  canton 
IS  hound  to  furnish  in  proportion  to  il<i  population  when 
called  upon  by  tbe  federal  goveroment,  in  case  of  either 
foreign  war  or  internal  disturbaooe.  Tlie  contingent  ooo* 
<>ists  of  the  yonngest  aiad  ablest,  and  geneially  unmarried 
men,  chieliy  ftom  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-eight.  In 
every  canton  the  i-ontiriL;ciit  is  called  out  once  a  year  f  ir  a 
wc<  k  or  a  forliuplii  for  field  e-xereiao.    In  some  cmtoni  ihe 
men  are  cncainiied  dunn_;  that  time,  an<l  perf  orm  regular 
camp  duty.   The  contingent  is  formed  into  battalions  o{ 
infantry,  with  a  proporiioQ  of  artillerymen,  waggon  train, 
<nd  pioneers.   When  the  contingent  is  called  out«  it  re- 
eeives  regular  pay.  Tbe  otiited  contingents  of  alt  the  can- 
tons amount  to  about  33,750  men,  27,000  of  which  are 
inihntry  of  the  line,  2000  carabineers  or  rittcnieu,  about 
:'ooo  ai  lillery  and  wa^;_'oii-train,  73u  ca\alry,  and  the  r--: 
pi  uiecr-,  p  lUtoou-iueii,  itc.    The  cavalry  is  small,  beraiise 
It  has  been  supposed  that  on  a  ground  like  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  Switzerland  there  is  not  much  loocaaion  or 
opportunitv  for  its  use.    2.  The  reserve  consists  of  an  eqpial 
Rwnber  of  men,  distributed  nearly  in  tbe  auBe  propcwMons 
a«  in  riia  contingent  It  consista  of  men  who  have  done 
their  duty  for  se\era!  years  in  the  contingent,  an.-!  it  us 
Isablu  to  be  calleil  oul  in  cases  of  urfretirv,  on  the  sumni  'ns 
of  the  fcderiil  govc.  nniciii.    A^  a  la-t  le-uurce  for  the  oe 
fence  of  the  country,  the  In  re  m  mus»e^  called  '  IttJidaiut  tn 
includes  all  men  who  are  able  to  bear  arms.    A  small  prv- 
portion  of  the  contingent  are  called  upon  bv  turns  to  do  locai 
duty  in  their  respective  canton  as  guanis,  patroles,  &c. 
Several  cantons  have  also  a  small  body  of  gendarmes,  or 
armed  policemen,  regularly  enlisted  and  paid.   The  men. 
both  of  the  continqciU  ,i:i(l  the  reserve,  are  mostly  armed 
and  accouircii  at  ib.eir  ow  n  expense,  or.  if  too  poor,  are  sup- 
plied with  arms  bv  tfieir  respective  cantons. 

There  is  for  all  ^w  itzerland  a  'federal  military  commission' 
appointed  by  the  diet,  and  renewed  every  three  years:  it 
consists  of  a  president  and  four  members,  wbo  ai«  ftetd- 
flffleers.  Their  duty  ia  to  inspect  tbe  contingent  and  reserve 
of  tbe  Various  cantons  by  turns,  as  well  as  the  military 
sebooh  existing  in  several  cantons,  and  make  llicir  reports 
to  the  diet  on  t:ie  r  c;ind,:h  m  imd  etfnienry,  and  to  sug.est 
impnivi-menl  i.  There  i>  a  .Ht:hi>ol  for  the  artillery  and  en- 
Kiiiecrs  of  the  ct  rifederation  at  Thun,  iii  the  canton 

of  Bern,  in  which  about  40  oflicenand  180  non-comnumioneil 
'iMiian  jnsmotedilillwiaiantifiapatt  ti 
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pniMioa.  Hw  «S|)eiiiM  mre  defrayed  by  the  (Ment  ftind. 

Tbi*  fund  i'i  supplifj  out  of  a  small  duty  levied  by  the  ferle- 
ral  goveiiiiin  iit  oti  curiam  auporto,  and  from  other  soun  ft. 
Every  cantun  i-,  i%Uo  bound  (o  pay,  in  prop^wtiMii  lo  iis  poini- 
laiion  and  wraiih,  a  quota  in  money  for  th«  ordinary  federal 
expenditure,  and  fi»r  the  support  of  lAatlOOptwtMn  called 
into  Mtiv«  aerviM  by  the  f«d«raleaf«miMnt. 

BiuogHon  ami  /iiafniefioM.— BlMiientwy  imtrartkm  has 
^MB  glMdjruBetioraMd  itf  bte  years  in  many  of  '.he  Swiss 
eantoM.  ThciM  whiefa  have  made  most  improvement  in 
this  rusptct  are  Zurich.  Rask-,  SchtiR'hBUsen,  Neueiifiicl, 
Geneva,  aud  Vaud,  in  whu  h  the  numlwr  of  pupils  o}  tliL- 
elementary  or  foiniuuiifil  schools  lorms  aiitnii  utu'— i\th  of 
the  whole  population.  The  cantons  which  are  most  behind 
in  this  resper.t  are  Uri,  Bchwyz,  Uuterwalden.  Ap)»enzell 
intcriof^  Uie  Gnaon«,Tioino,  and  the  VaJaia.  Many  parishaa 
Jwf«  n»  aobool :  the  pariah  priest  givw  tona  lort  of  hiatrtie- 
tjon  to  the  children,  but  it  is  neither  regular  nor  sufficient, 
and  the  number  of  illiicrate  persons  is  very  sjn;at. 

At  Basle,  Geneva,  oiui  other  towns,  Sumiuv-vchools  havi- 
been  established  for  the  cbaldrtiii  of  tiic  py  t.  At  Bvni  aud 
other  places  are  schools  for  the  arti»ans  who  are  in  want  of 
useful  iaformation  in  their  le^poclivs  trades,  who  cannot 
attend  the  daj*«eboul8. 

TiM  ernloDa  of  Vaud,  Aaifau,  fichaffliattaeQ.  Zurich, 
Lnaera,  Solmre,  Griiont,  and  aoote  oilien,  ha^ie  w^ooU  for 
making  schoolmasters.  In  most  places,  e<>pticiully  in  tin.- 
country  communes,  the  schoolmasters  arc  mi!<erably  paid. 
The  be^t  panl  are  puihaps  ihose  of  llie  cantons  of  Ziirich, 
Aargau.  aud  Vaud,  hut  the  utmost  which  they  receive  as 
salary  seenu  t»  be  tM  Bwiis  Ktim.  or  16  pounds  aterUng, 
per  annum. 

Hm  aeeondiaiy  or  lormnuial  instmotton  h  gtveu  in  the 
gymnasia,  which  exist  in  most  of  the  head  towns  of  can- 
tons, besidefl  weondary  or  grammar  schuuls  in  most  of  the 
other  ic>w[i».  'riii'if  is  h  Avi  vi  r  a  ^rcat  difTercnce  amonp 
them  a*  to  tlio  uieiiiod  ot  iti&iructiun.  In  some  the  old 
.•iyslem  is  followed:  Latin,  rhetoric,  and  little  more,  are 
taught  In  others,  siirh  a»  Ziirich.  Basic,  Bern,  Vaud. 
Geneva,  Neaehfitel.  .\ai;j:uu,  Appcnzell  exterior,  Schail 
haiiaen,  theaeeoadaiy  ichooU  are  divided  intoliterarv  schools, 
ibr  thoee  who  ate  intended  for  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and 
not  literary,  or  '  Real  sclMilen,'  ar.d  s.  hools  of  art-*,  fiv  the 
Others.  Modern  laugua-L"-,  drawing',  hi»tor>',  giof; i a]ihy. 
natural  history,  rural  ('(■•juorny,  and  innM.  art-  tai)i;ht  in 
most  of  them.  TheGrihOus  Lavo  a  ^^hxI  'cuhIiukU  school,' 
or  lyceum,  at  Coire.  but  somv  jinj  iifiice.  ^ays  Franscmi, 
exists  against  it  amou^  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  the 
population.  Among  private  inititutiona  that  of  Fdlenberg, 
at  flofwjrl,  holde  the  Ur>t  rank.    [Hofwtl  ] 

Pbysieat  education,  which  is  generally  sadly  neglected  in 
all  sc-liool*.  a  nt'j;Uci  the  effects  of  which  are  felt  through 
aHLT-hle,  and  mar  the  proHfM'CU  of  ninny  a  man,  has  begun 
to  be  attended  to  m  some  of  tlie  Swiss  t  aiitiins.  Gymnastic 
exerciser,  riding',  and  swimming,  are  taui^ht  in  theaebooU 
of  Bern,  St.  Gail,  Gbrus,  and  some  others.  Pcdeatrian  ex- 
cursions in  tbe  Alp*  ate  a  firequcnt  paatime  in  the  autamer 
holidays. 

With  regard  to  scientific  instiurfion.  there  are  in  Switzer- 
land the  universities  of  Ba<>1i.-  ami  Ziirich.  and  ttie  academies 
(if  Geneva,  ntrn,  und  Lau!!anne,  in  whidt  degnei  of  di- 
viiiiiy.  and  law,  and  arist  aie  [.^ranted. 

There  are  public  Ubraries  at  Zurich,  Bern,  Basle,  Soleure, 
Luzem,  8t.  Gall,  Aarau,  Lausanne,  and  Geneva.  Sul^icrip- 
tion  librariet  exist  in  all  the  Proleatant  cantons,  well  as 
it»  that  ot  Luzern.  About  thirty  newsMfiers  and  review;, 
weeUjr.  mmthly,  or  quarteriy,  are  puUiSbed  in  Swtttcr- 

With  regard  to  the  fine  arts,  Switzerland  has  hud  smeral 
ijijixl  ])aiii|ers,  csperially  laiidsrapc  patnteri  and  eiieravcr? 
Tlio  ranlon  of  Ticino  has  produced  several  disluignislied 
architects  and  beiilptors.  Poetry  has  not  been  much  -al- 
tivated ;  Alliert  Haller.  Solomon  Gessner,  Ekidmer,  LaN-Txter, 
And  Batia,  are  tbe  principal  names.  In  tbe  pU  sical 
seienesa  Swltnrland  can  boa.st  of  Albert  Haller,  the  Ber- 
nonillia,  Zimmerman,  Tissot,  Saussure,  Euler,  Charles  Bon- 
r.ft,  Pietet,  De  CaudMlle,  and  ijtl.crs.  Anvrng  literary  men, 
i  roporly  »t(  tilled,  JvUu  Miilli-r.  J.  .1.  Rous*eau,  Si»mundi, 
lioti.<iletten,  Dumont,  Ma  l^:ioe  dt  Si  ii-i.  and  Father  Soave, 
a  native  of  the  eanton  uf  Ticino,  are  well-known  names ; 
bat  8wiu  writers  are  registered  in  the  literary  biography  of 
tha  eountry  in  whose  lanevwgo  the;  have  written :  thus  thoee  > 
•f  laiiKimet  lienehSteii  vbA  Genera  are  ruhad  aaioiig 


.  FrsMli  wriMa}  ttuMe  ef  the  German  cantons  among  tht- 
Ot  rman.  aa^  tboea  of  the  etnioD  TiciDD  among  ItaliaB 

writers. 

The  principHl  associations  for  learning  or  srientiflc  jmr- 
puitii  are — tbe  Heivetic  Society,  established  in  1763; 
.  the  Swiss  Society  of  Public  Utility.  estaWiahed  in  )S20; 
the  Helvetic  Society  of  Natural  History,  eslablished  in 
181.1;  tbe  Annua*  Hetvetic  Great  Cl»noert.tbe  Society  of 
ZofBngen,  the  Military  Society,  i4ie  Soeiety  of  HirsioiaiM 
and  Surgeons,  and  some  others. 

Savings'-banks  and  insurance  sofieties  are  now  pretty 
numerous  in  Switzerland.  Hospitals  for  tl>^  infirm  poor 
exist  in  every  town,  and  some  of  them  are  richly  endowed. 
The  indigehi  receive  assistance  from  the  funds  of  the  oom- 
mune  to  which  they  belong.  It  i»  therefore  of  great  Im- 
portance fbr  evety  ann  to  he  inscribed  as  fteeman  of  a 
eommune.  There  are  also  numerous  local  chanties  and 
subscriptions  for  the  poor.  But  there  :>  a  >  la-s  of  poor  who 
seem  to  ho  considered  as  outcasts:  they  ate  called  'Hei- 
mathl  iseii,' or  p.'ople  without  a  duuiiL'.li'.  uinl  who  are  re- 
jecied  by  all  the  cantons:  they  are  people  descended  from 
individuals  who  lost  their  civil  rtglits  in  their  resi>ectivo 
cantons,  either  in  conseouence  of  change  of  religion,  or  of 
misdemeanors  for  whicn  they  were  aenteneod  lo  banish- 
ment, or  of  illegal  marrieges,  or,  lastly,  ttvm  foreigners 
settled  in  Switscrland  who  did  not  purenase  their  citizen- 
ship, The  stl^Illa  iluis  cast  upon  tneir  fathers  ih  seends 
iipiin  the  ebihlfen  unto  tha  last  generation,  and  they  have 
no  ri^ht  to  assistatii  e.  These  '  Heiniaililos,n "  have  become 
a  real  plague  to  Switzerland  :  they  are  vagrants  mendicants, 
hucksters,  pilferers,  and  often  robbers,  like  the  gipsies  of 
other  eountriea.  The  sulyect  has  been  discussed  in  the 
Fedentt  Diet  of  late  years,  and  several  cantons  have  oiFered 
to  com>^  to  an  arrangement  for  distributing  these  individuala 
among  the  cantons,  and  restoring  them  lo  society. 

(Fransciiii,  Statiflira  drlla  Snzzrra;  J^en  st  he,  Dirthn- 
naire  (tengrapftiqu^-Sl  itr'tiujiir  da  la  Suu^e ;  Ebel,  Minuet 
du  I'm/aifntr  en  Suisse,  volume  1st,  which  eotitams  .in 
ample  nljdiabetteal  list  of  tho  distinguished  lucit  that 
Swit^eilund  has  produced,  as  well  as  catalogues  of  wrilsn 
who  have  illusiiaied  the  varfous  cantons.) 

Hhtory  of  Stmtztrtmd.—Tha  j^nter  part  of  modern 
Switzerland  wn*  kn;nvn  in  the  Roiiiaii  tune  b\  the  name  yf 
the  country  of  the  Ile'.vetii.  The  IhlveUi  Were  a  G  iiie  ur 
Tiauli^h  jH  ijple,  and  are  inentiuned  h\  Ca3sar  {Hel,,  il  ili, 
I.)  as  one  uf  the  iuo»t  warlike  aud  powerful  nations  uf  Celtic 
Gaul.  CtD-^ar  says  that  they  were  divided  into  four  pasuor 
tribes,  of  which  he  names  two,  the  pagus  Tigurinua,nna  the 
Uibi>;enus  or  Yerbigenus.  The  modern  towns  of  ZCrieh 
and  Orbes  are  supposed  to  bave  derived  their  names  fium 
those  two  I  agi.  The  eastoru  part  of  Swilzcrland,  or  the 
present  Gris  uis  contitry,  was  called  Rhict, a  hy  the  Ri>inans, 
and  was  luhabiied  by  a  different  race  of  men,  who  are  .sutd 
to  have  been  descended  fiuin  ilie  Kiruscans. 

The  Helvetians  appear  for  the  first  lime  in  historv  about 
110  B«.  Tlie  Tigurini  having  joined  the  Cimbri  m  thoir 
Invasion  of  Gaul,  the  Roman  eonaul  L.  Cassias  was  sent 
with  an  army  against  them.  He  met  the  forces  of  the  Ti- 
gurini some  say  near  the  Arar  or  Saune,  according  to  others 
near  tho  eastern  bank  of  the  I^-man  lake ;  but  he  was  de- 
feated and  killed,  together  wit'i  In-  letjite  ai.d  most  of 
his  men.  The  rest  made  a  capitulation,  by  whicti  they  were 
ailoucd  to  return  home,  after  passing  under  the  yoke. 
(L:vy,  Epitome,  63  ;  Cicsar,  Dell.  Gall.,  i..  7,  12.)  About 
hnir  a  century  later  the  great  body  of  the  Helvetians  re- 
solved to  migrate  with  their  ihmilies  into  the  more  fertile 
I  colons  of  Oaul.  They  burnt  their  towns  and  villages,  and 
passed  througli  the  coiinlry  uf  the  Sequani  until  they 
reached  the  Aiar.  when  liiL;,  were  oppij.sed  and  defeated  by 
CfCr^ar  IK  ni-  liibraete  with  great  slaui^h'er.  [C«sar,  Caiits 
Julius.]  Tho  survivors,  about  onc-ihird  of  the  original 
number,  were  allowed  to  return  lo  their  country,  antl  were 
henceforth  in  the  condition  of  allies  and  tributaries  o' 
Rome.  After  the  total  conquest  of  Gaul,  the  Romans  sent 
colonies  into  the  country  of  tbe  Helvetians;  but  it  apfwars 
by  Tacitus  (Wis/.,  i.  67)  that  the  Helvetians  retained  tho 
ri_'ht  of  keeping  garn-mi  in  some  of  tlicir  own  »lrana[- 
lii)Ms,  and  it  was  the  rapacity  of  tl>f  '2l<it  legion,  winch 
appropriated  to  its  own  us(;  certain  tniiiie\s  destined  to  pay 
the  Helvetian  garnsou,  liitu  nus  the  ilr^t  cause  of  tho  fatal 
insurrection  of  a.o.  69.  After  the  legions  of  Germany  luul 
'PvocUtmed  Vitellius.  and  Ciecioa,  one  of  his  legates^  wai 
mreUDg  with  a  atroog  finee  towards  ltily»  the  Helvatiiaih 
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vIm  w«re  not  yet  acquainlad  with  tbe  events  at  Rome  and 
Ibe  murder  of  Galbe,  ioteraepUHl  letters  which  were  written 
in  the  name  of  the  legion*  of  Germany  to  the  letjions  of 
Puniionia,  and  w  hiih  inviud  the  latter  to  join  Viu-llius,  ruitl 
they  9rre''lP<l  the  (•I'lilunoii  ;uvd  hi*  cscoit  as  guill)  ol  lieason 
against  Galba.    Upnii  this  Cajcina,  who  liad  just  entered  j 
the  territory  of  the  Helveiu,  on  his  way  to  ttaly,  derasiated 
the  country,  destroyed  the  Therm®  Heh'triica)  (modem  Ba- 
den, in  Aiuiptt)«  and  adveoced  against  the  main  body  of 
the  HelTetieiw.  who  vera  in  arms,  and  bad  chosen  a  certain 
Claudius  Severus  for  their  leader.   At  the  same  time  he 
sent  orders  to  the  troops  stationed  inRfatttia  to  march  tipon 
thf  rear  uf  the  Helvetians,  whilst  he  attacked  ihem  in  frunt. 
Tho  RuiBtians  bad  been  long  subject  toRumi-,  havint;  bm  n 
conquered  by  Drusus  under  Augustus,    'llu-  Hil\o;ians 
made  no  stand  against  tbe  Roman  veterans,  and  they  were  i 
maasacrcd  without  mercv.    Some  escaped  to  the  mountains,  ' 
whew  they  were  bunted  by  the  Thracian  and  German  aux- 
ilieries,  end  by  bodrae  oTIUimtiBn  light  troops,  who  seem  to 
have  wilhn^ly  turned  their  arms  against  tbeir  Helvetian 
neighbours.    1  hose  who  escaped  death  were  sdcl  as  slaves.  | 
The  town  of  Avenlirum.  one  of  the  first  in  HelTt-lia,  sent 
roe&sengers  to  CaHUia,  wuh  an  offer  to  surrender;   but  i 
Cncina  sentenced  the  principal  inhabitants  lu  death,  and  { 
one  JuUuft  Alpinus  among  the  rest.   Hi!»  daughter.  Julia 
AIjHnule,  a  prie»l€s:>  uf  tbe  goddess  Aventia.  the  local  deity, 
in  vain  interceded  with  Cmana  fat  bar  fiithcr :  be  «m  eze- 
eulcd,  and  the  doet  not  teem  to  have  long  survived  her 
parent.    A  sepulchral  inscription  in  I.atui.  found  many 
oenturie^i  al'tor  among  the  ruins  of  AMMticuni,  rt  vi-alcd  this 
affecting  episode.    It  is  to  this  purport: — '  llorf  1,  Julia 
Aipinulo,  lie  buried,  the  unhappy  offspnag  of  au  unhappy 
fttner.    A  prieeteM  of  the  goddess  Aventia,  I  could  not 
luceeed  in  reicuing  my  fiiUwr  from  a  violent  death :  he 
ina  doomed  by  Ible  to  an  untimely  end.  I  have  lived 
twenty-three  years.'   After  this  executjou,Cnctna  merched 
on  towards  Italy,  referring  tho  people  of  Aventieum  to  Vi- 
tellius  himself,  who  won  Id  proiiounro  upon  their  doom.  The 
Helvetian  envoys,  at  the  head  of  whuin  was  one  Clamiius 
C^>^su^,  bcin<;  admitted  intu  tlie  camp  of  Vitellius,  wtre  as- 
•ailed  by  tbe  outcries  of  tho  soldiers,  who  demanded  the 
deetruction  of  the  whole  people.   Vitellius  himself  looked 
•tern  and  threatening,  w  that,  aays  Taoitue  (.Hist^  L  69j.  it 
wore  difleult  to  My  whether  the  emperor  or  tin  eoldien 
appeared  most  mcrriles*.    Claudius  Cossus,  a  roan  known 
lor  his  t'buutnce,  avoided  all  oratorical  attempts  at  excusing 
the  past;  but  by  the  di«*|  lay  of  hisi  f;rii  l  and  fiar<  and  hu- 
miliation, he  turned  ihu  hoartii  of  llie  ^uUlitsris.  who  now 
entreated  the  emperor  to  forgi\-e  the  Helvetians,  and  for- 
givenest  at  iMt  WU  granted.    And  now  the  tide  of  war 
lolled  on  towaidl  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  tbe  Helvetians 
were  left  to  veeovor  ftom  their  calemitiei.  Vetpeaian.  who 
■uoeeeded  Vitelliu*,  had  lived  when  a  boy  at  Aventieum 
with  his  father  Sabinus.  who  went  thillici  as  a  piiblicjnus. 
and  bad  died  llu  re.    Aftn  Venjiasianus  bi  rauie  enii>eior, 
he  remembereil  .Aventicmn.  and  einbelll^iu'd  and  eiilai.red 
that  town.     TSdiIoii^  particular  occuncd  at  Helvetia  till 
the  beginning;  >  f  tlie  fifth  century  of  our  tera.    During  this 
long  period  tbe  Roman  laoguige,  Roman  habits  and  man- 
ners, became  prevaleni  tbrougbout  Helvetio.  though  it  i« 
supposed  that  the  more  central  velleye  and  Alpine  recesses 
retiiincd  a  sort  of  rode  independence,  as  Roman  hiaiions 
have  been  traced  forming  a  line  at  'he  foot  of  the  high 
Alps,  which  seem  to  liave  extended  ftoni  llu'  lake  i)f  Wal- 
lensladi  to  that  of  the  Waldsiatter,  win  re  l.u^.i  rn  now  is, 
and  from  thenrc  to  the  highlands  of  Bern,  a:,  il  lu  guard 
tbe  open  country'  against  the  irruptions  of  tho  mountaineers. 

At  the  breaking  up  of  the  Wcatarn  Smpire,  the  Burgon- 
diens,  a  tribe  fhrni  the  shores  of  tbe  Baltio^  were  the  first  to 
form  a  pci  ■•uaneiit  b>  ti'enient  inWe^tei  n  S^^ilzei land,  be- 
tween IheJnta,  the  Leitian  laku,  uud  tbe  river  Aar,  ami 
Gelii  iia.  or  Geneva,  beeaiue  the  occas-ional  lesideliee  ol' 
their  kings.  [HiiKGUMuiANii.]  Meantime  the  Allma.n.m, 
a  Wilder  uikI  mure  harbaieus  raco  than  the  Burgundiaiis, 
eecupied  the  banks  of  the  Rbiue  us  far  uh  Ea»tern  Helvetia, 
vnlil  being  defeated  by  Ciovis,  kitm  of  the  Franks,  atTul- 
biacum.  near  Cot^igao.  AJK49G,  the  Frank*  became  nu:>-.ers 
of  the  country  which  the  Alemanni  had  oMupied.inrltiding  u 
grea  part  if  IL  lve! la.  The  inouiituinous d,.>inel  of  Riia-iia 
was  suijtU  uj  uu  it)  ihu  Goihs  from  Ituiy.  under  Kiiii;  Tlitiv 
duric.  The  ulil  natives  of  Hehetiu  iheiuselveii  hL-eaiue  by 
turns  subjects  or  serfs  uf  tbe««  various  masiecs :  buiug  nu 
longer  a  natieu.  theVr  very  name  became  oblileraied,  and 


they  were  included  in  the  general  appdlatta»  of  Romany bf 
which  the  nortbero  cooauerort  detigQated  tbe  inbabitaati 

of  tbe  countries  oneo  subject  to  Rome.  About  a.i».  534.  the 

Franks,  havmy;  ovciiowered  tho  kinpdom  of  the  Buru'in- 
dians.  became  masters  ofall  Helvetia,  and  sooji  after,  at  ihe 
l)reakiu}^  uyt  of  tlie  Gothic  kingdom  ol  l:  in,  they  ooeupied 
litttotia  also.  The  Burgundians  liuuevcr.  on  submtUing  to 
the  Franks,  made  conditions  for  themselves,  by  which  Ihey 
remained  as  a  distinct  nation,  retaining  tbeir  laws,  usaees, 
and  privileges:  the  king  of  the  Franks  asstimed  the  addi- 
twnal  title  of  king  of  Buigundy.  Several  governors,  with 
the  title  of  Duke  or  F^CMdent,  were  appointed  by  the  Mero- 
vingiir.  kings  of  the  Franks  to  ijovm-n  the  various  divisions 
of  Hflvetia.  That  part  of  tbe  counlry  \vlL.eh  belonged  to 
ihc  kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  railed  Transjnrane  Burgundy, 
the  country  between  tbe  Aar  and  tbe  Rhine  was  called 
Alemannia,  and  Rhmtia  formed  another  distinct  dtviaioo. 
When  tbe  Prankish  empire  became  divided  into  several 
kingdoms,  Transjurane  Burgundy  formed  part  of  tbe  king- 
dom ofOrlertn«,  while  tho  rest  of  Helvetia  waa  atlacbsd  tO 
the  kingdom  of  Austrasia  or  of  Met*. 

Christianity  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  iiitrodurcd  into 
Helvetia  at  a  very  early  period,  e»pe<:ially  into  Eastern  Hel- 
vetia. The  Burgundian  part  became  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity soon  after  tbe  establishment  of  the  Burgundian 
kingdom,  towards  tbe  end  of  tbe  tUh  century.  Tlio  Ale- 
mmi  of  Baatern  Helvetia  remained  much  longer  in  tbe 
condition  of  hunteta  and  thepberda,  and  in  tbe  rode  bea- 
j  thenisni  of  their  Tcutnnir  ancestors.  Towards  the  beginning 
i  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Irish  monk  Columlianus.  with 
some  of  his  dis'  ijdes.  came  from  France  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  Alemanni  of  Helvetia,  and  as  they  made  progress 
among  them,  they  broke  the  images  of  their  god  Wodan, 
and  built  chapels  in  various  parte  of  tbe  couni^y.  Tbiswaa 
the  origin  of  the  afterwards  eelebrated  churcbes  and  abbeva 
of  St.  Gall,  Disentis.  Scckingen,  Glarus  or  St,  Uilarius.  St. 
Leodegav  of  Luiern,  and  ine  Munster  of  Zurich.  The 
)>ioo»  monks  tau^'lit  also  tho  rude  natives  to  cultivate  tbe 
soil,  to       corn,  to  plant  the  vine,  and  other  u>eful  arts. 

Under  the  weak  successors  of  Charlemagne,  the  teu  Lil 
system  was  thoroughly  established  iti  Helvetia,  as  well  as  la 
tbe  other  parts  of  the  Prankish  monarchy.  The  eiMlDta  Of 
governoia  made  tbemaelvea  hereditary ;  tbey  beoamw  soie- 
rains  of  tbeir  respective  districts,  of  wmcb  they  w«r«  beftiie 
only  magistrates  ;  the\  took  posses-iuit  of  the  crown  lands, 
and  received  the  fees  of  the  crown  tenants,  who  bteami 
vassals  of  the  li.cai  lord.  Tile  ahbe\s  and  luon  istcrio*  like- 
wise bad  their  uwu  vaa-sais,  many  of  witam,  being  originally 
small  proprietors  of  allodial  property,  preferred  plMtDg  them^ 
selves  under  the  protection  of  tbe  church. 

When  the  Prankish  empire  beeame  divided  among  tbe 
suooessors  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  a.o.  840,  German  ot 
Eastern  Helvetia  fell  to  the  share  of  I„uuis  of  Bavaria,  and 

I  oiiliiuied  afiervvards  atlacfieil  to  that  part  of  the  German 
empire  called  the  duchy  u)  Suahin.  Burgundian  Helvetia 
fell  to  the  lot  ot  Lothoriu»,  or  Lotiiar,  who  had  the  title  o( 
etnperor  and  king  of  Italy.  [Buukooonb.] 

The  chief  events  in  the  history  of  Switterland  may  be 
convwiently  given  in  tbe  form  of  a  cbronol<«iral  table':— 
A.n.  889.  Rudolf,  ooont  dt  Trantjurane  Burgundy,  and 
son  uf  Conrad,  count  of  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
confusion  which  prevailed  after  the  deposition  of  the  em- 
peror Cliarles  llie  P'at  convokes  at  Si.  Miuirii  e  in  ttie  \'a  an 
the  bishops  and  lay  lords  of  hiii  govirumeiit,  and  i»  pro 
claimed  by  them  king  of  Upper  Burgundy :  he  is  bIm 
acknowledged  as  such  at  a  general  diet  held  by  the  enj 
peror  Arnoul  at  Regcnsburg.  a.d.  b'JO.    This  new  kingdom 
of  Burgundy  lasto  till  1016,  when  Rudolf  111..  ca|kd 
'  Icnavus.'  being  at  variance  with  bis  vassals,  and  having  no 
male  is-.ue,  makes  over  his  kini^deiu  to  the  etuneror  Ileu". 

II  ,  and  ihuii  all  Helvetia  beconies  annexed  to  tbe  Clertuaa 
empire. 

A.D  1097.  Berthold  of  Zahringen,  a  great  Suabian  lord,  is 
made  by  the  emperor  Henry  1 V.  *  kastvogt,'  or  warden,  of 
the  town  and  district  of  Ztirich  and  other  places  in  Sasterw 
Helvetia,  and  aflerwards  bis  son  Conrad  of  »uringeo  is  made 
lundgraf  of  Burgundy. 

Iljv!.  Frederic  of  Hohenslauffen  appoints  Berthold  IV. 
of  Ziiiii  i :i>^>  n  imperial  warden  of  the  bi»hopricsof  I.au»aune, 
Geneva,  and  biun.  Tiie  admmtstraliou  of  tbe  Uuuse  ot 
Zaringeii  over  the  greater  part  of  Helvetia  ia  wbt  and  pn- 
speroua.  i 
1 1 78.  BerihoM  IV.  of  Zihting^  builds  nw^bais. 
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1191.  Berthold  V.  cnclosm  the  town  of  Bern. 

I'il8.  Bflrthold  die«  wtthoHt  male  mue,  and  the  House  of 
ZaRnngen  becomes  extinct. 

1218.  Fredtric  U.  gim  imiieriiilebartHi  to  the  towns  of 
Bmv.  Sokora^  Bmel,  and  sehaffhaosen.  The  principal 
lords  in  Helvetia  are  tlie  founts  oT  Ruvoy  in  tho  soutli,  iFic 
counts  of  Gniyire  and  of  Neuchitu-l  in  ihu  west,  and  llui 
oounis  of  TogLTonburt;  and  Kyburg  in  tho  north.  : 

1264.  Rudolf  of  Hab«burg  hy  various  inheritances  be- 
Wba  one  of  the  most  powerful  lords  in  Helvetia. 

1273.  Rudolf  is  elected  emperor.  He  favours  the  inde- 
peodence  of  the  towns.  [Habsbdro.  the  Housr  of.] 

1191.  DmUi  of  Rudoll  His  am  Albert  aUaek*  Bam 
and  ZSrieb,  but  is  repulsed.  lina  ktMUMiiiig  tlie  ftaa 
towns  and  di^tricti^  of  Hdvatb  to  dw  pMrlnoDjT  of  the 
House  of  Ilabsttur^'. 

1300.  The  tliree  Waldstlitter,  or  forest  cantons,  Schwyi, 
Uri.  and  Unterwulden,  which  had  been  fur  agtis  iVee  com* 
muntlies  under  the  protection  of  the  empire,  refuse  to 
•ekaowledge  Albert  as  their  duke.  Tbe  appeal  to  their 
iaiperial  franeliiaaab  and  denaDd  imperial  vaglen,  or  judges, 
to  be  lent  to  tlieai  to  adviiiiatar  justiice,  and  not  ducal  eoes. 
as  Albert  wished. 

1304.  .\lbLTt  sends  them  for  imperial  voglen  two  noble- 
men who  were  dovoted  to  him,  Gussicr  and  Berin^'ar,  who 
commit  ell  kinds  of  oppression. 

1307.  Three  leading  men  in  tho  Waldstiilter,  Werner 
Btatifiiau;her  of  Schwyz,  Waiter  Furst  of  Uri,  and  Arnold 
von  Meiebihal  in  Unterwalden,  eonapiie  to  free  their  coon' 
try  ttvm  the  tyranny  of  Albert'a  vogton,  Thw  meet  en  the 
Rutli,  and  Uke  an  oath  to  thate»et.  Wiliiam  Tell  kills 
Gessler.   [Tell,  William  ] 

January,  IJU-n.  The  insurrection  breaks  out  throughout 
the  Wald^tiittcr,  .Mljert's  olliceis  ar«  driven  away,  and  their 
castles  razed  without  etTunion  of  blood. 

May,  1308.  Albert,  wluht  preparing  to  roareh  against  the 
'Waldstiilter,  is  murdered  by  his  own  nephew  Juhn  uf  Habt- 
hu^  wboae  patiimony  he  detained.  [Albbrt  duke  of 
Austria.] 

1315  (November).  Leopold,  son  of  Albert,  defeated  at 
Mor^urten  bv  tho  people  of  tlic  WuldatiiUer,  who  bcgia  to 
be  called  i  >  iln  i^'f?i;i  ;al  name  of  Scdiwyzers. 

1315  (DccL'tiib«rj.  Federal  pact  of  Brunnen,  among  the 
three  Waldstatter. 

1318.  Frodeiu^  duke  of  Austria,  makes  a  truoe  with  the 
Waldtlitter. 

1333.  The  town  ofLozem,  which  bad  been  subject  to  the 
House  of  Habfiburg,  joins  the  confederation  of  the  Wald- 
stiitter  as  the  fourth  canton. 

1 3.19.  League  of  the  feudal  nobles  against  Bern.  They 
are  defeated  atLaapaiibytheBeniaaoinaitia,underRadolf 
von  Erlach. 

1351.  Zurich  and  Glarus  join  the  confederation  as  the 
Aftb  and  lixth  eantoni^  and  the  Zuriebera  defaat  Duke 
Albert  of  Anatiria. 

13^2.  The  town  of  Zug,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  .\u»tria, 
being  besieged  hy  the  Swiss,  afcrees  to  join  the  confederation 
as  the  sixth  canton,  and  Bern  joins  the  confederation  as  the 
eighth  canton.  A  federal  Diet  uf  deputies  from  the  eight 
cantons  is  appointed. 

1375.  Enguerrand  do  Coucy,  a  French  noble,  with  an 
army  of  adventurers,  French  and  English,  called  Guglers, 
invwlea  Swiuerlaad,  and  it  deAwtea  bjr  the  Bemose  at 
Frauenbrunnen. 

13SC.  Leopold  II.  of  .\  r  tria  marches  an  army  against 
Luxcrn,  and  is  d«ft:at&>d  and  kiiled  at  Sempach,  on  tho  ^th  uf ' 
July. 

1368.  The  Austrians  invade  Giaru«,  and  are  defeated  at 
Nafels. 

1389.  Truce  of  twenty  jean  between  Austria  and  tbe 
Bwisfi. 

1393.  The  Sempacber  brie(  or  leaotutions  oonccrning 
military  discipline,  agreed  to  in  a  Diet  of  the  eight  cantons 
held  at  Sempach. 

Meantime  Bern  and  Ziirich  extend  their  territories  by 
purchase  from  liie  neii^hbouruig  lorfis. 

14U6.  Lusern  purchase*  of  the  Duke  of  Austria  his  seig- 
norial  rights  over  the  Entlibuch  and  oDier  districts. 

1403-8.  Revolt  ol  the  distriet  of  Appaniall  acainat  the 
aVbotofSt.  GalL 

1415.  Frederic  of  Austria  is  cxenmmtinicated  by  the 
council  of  Constance,  and  put  under  the  uan  of  tlie  empire. 
Tbe  emiemir  Sigiamund  invitaa  th«  Swiai  eaotona  to  asin 


the  territories  of  the  House  of  Austria.  They  invade  tbe 
Aargau.  which  they  divide  nmong  themselves.  Origin  of 
the  subject  haihwicks.  ^ 

1418-22.  Xbe  people  of  the  Waldstatter  invade  the  Val 
Levantina  and  other  valleys  south  of  tbe  Alps,  which  tbey 
constitute  subject  bailiwicks. 

1422.  The  Valais  revoll^i  against  tlie  lord  of  RarOti,  and 
becomes  an  independent  state  ;ill.ed  to  ihe  .Swiss  canlons. 
About  the  same  tunc  the  people  of  Rhffitia  revolt  agaiaat 
tbe  feudal  lonls. 

1424.  The  Graubund  ('Grev  leagne*)  formed  at  Trona 
gives  iU  name  tu  the  whole  oflUistia.  [GBAimONOTXir.] 

1436.  Death  of  the  last  eonnt  of  Toggenburg;  disputes 
about  hi*  inherilanee.  Civil  war  between  ZQnch  and  the 
other  cantonii. 

1444.  Sie^e  of  Ziirich  by  the  confederates.  A  large  force 
of  tnerccnanus  under  the  Dauphin  (aflerwa.ds  Louis  XI  ) 
attack  Boitcl.  Hatilc  of  St.  Jacob.  The  Dauphin  makes 
peace  with  the  Swiss. 

1 446.  Peace  between  Zurich  and  tbe  other  oantooa. 

1452.  A  treih  war  between  Aoiitria  and  the  eantoni. 
A ustria  loses  Rapperscbwyl.  Frcyburg,  and  Thurgau.  Duke 
Sigismund  of  Austria  mortgu^-cs  to  Zurich  the  town  of  Wiu- 
terlhur,  his  la-t  rcnmining  [K)-scs>,iiin  ill  Helvetia. 

1457.  MiihliiiiUiten,  ittipeiial  town  of  Alsace,  forms  an 
alliance  with  the  Swiss. 

1475.  War  between  the  Swi<is  cantons  and  Charles  le 
Temeraire,  duke  of  Burgundy. 

1476  (March},  Battle  of  Qianson :  the  Bursundiana  are 
defbated.  * 

  (Jiine^.  Rattle  of  Morat;  ma\  defeat  of  Charles. 

1478.  Battle  uf  Giurnico,  in  which  the  Swiss  defea't  the 
troops  of  -Mihm. 

1461.  Di!»i»on8ioiis  among  the  cantons.  Congress  of 
Stanz.  Nicholas  von  Flue,  a  pious  hermit,  restores  union. 
Solcure  and  Freyburg  admitted  as  cantons.  Convention  of 
Stanz,  a  standing  federal  law. 

1499^  Tbe  emperor  Maximilian  I.  attamirta  to  eofwea 
the  ordinances  or  the  Imperial  chamber  upon  the  Swtsa  aa 

lieges  to  the  empire,  and  he  commands  them  to  furnish  a 
contingent  of  troops  fur  hi«  war  against  France.  The  Swiss 
refuse,  and  allege  iheir  jsrevious  treaties  with  Fiance. 

1499.  War  betwt>(.>n  Ma.\iinilian  and  the  Swiss.  The 
Imperial  troops  being  defeated  near  Brcgenz,  at  Frastens. 
and  other  places  on  the  bordera  of  the  Tyrol,  and  also  at 
Domadi  near  Baael.  Maximilian  makc»  peace  with  the 
cantene.  This  was  tbe  last  war  which  the  Swiaa  had  to 
sustain  for  their  independence. 

1501.  RaiL'l  and  SchalThausen  are  received  into  tbe  eon* 
federation  m  two  addiiiuiial  cutitons. 

1513.  Appensell  is  also  admitted,  and  completes  the  num- 
ber of  thirteen  cantons  composint;  tfio  Helvetic  or  Swiss 
confederation,  w  hich  existed  till  liic  French  revolutionary 
invaaionof  1798.  The  'eocii*'  or  states  easoeiated  to  the 
eonftderation  with  vote  in  the  diet,  were  the  abbot  of  St. 
Gall,  and  the  free  cities  of  St.  Gall.  Miiblhaueen,  and  Bid, 
or  Bienne.  Tbe  allies  without  vote  were  Geneva,  Neu- 
chiltel,  the  Vulais,  and  the  Grisons. 

1- 1.'')J'2.  Swiss  troops  engaged  in  the  wars  of  Italy 
as  auxiliaries  of  tho  Sforza,  dukes  of  Milan,  and  of  the  popes, 
against  the  French.  Battle  of  Novara  won  by  tbe  Swiss, 
kittle  of  Marignano ;  tho  Swiss  make  a  good  retreat,  after 
auataiaing  a  gn»X  loiaef  men,  and  making  a  great  slaughter 
of  the  Prcneb.  Battle  of  la  Btooeeat  April,  18SS,  tron  by 
tlie  Swiss,  who,  in  concert  with  the  troope  of  Charlaa  V., 
drive  the  French  out  of  Lombaidy. 

K  18.  Sale  of  the  indulganeea  in  Swiuariand,  oppsced  hj 
Zwinglt. 

1519.  Zwingli.  Bullinger,  and  other  Swiss  reformer! 
enter  into  a  contravene  with  the  church  of  Rome.  LZwin- 

1523.  Ziirich  adopts  the  doBtrineaof  the  Relbrmatioa. 
1528.  Born,  after  several  oonferenoM.  issuei  an  edict  of 

reforniatioii  coiisi-.ting  of  thirteen  articles.    The  towns  of 
St.  G  ill,  Bienne,  and  Milhlhausen  adopt  the  refomiiUion. 

1  j  (0  Bu-el  and  Schaffhauscn  proclaim  the  reformation ; 
Glarus  and  A)  pcnzell  remain  divided  between  the  twocum- 
munions. 

Farel  preachea  the  Reformation  in  Western  8wit>e^ 
land.  Neuelittel  adopts  his  doctrines.  ; 

1531.  War  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  »• 
formed  cantons  ou  tho  subject  of  tho  election  of  a  new  abbot 
of  St.  Gall.  The  Iroopa  of  the  reforaied  cantons  am  de 
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Ihtted  at  CKppol  with  great  loss.  Zwingli.  who  •ttandtd  «s 
ebapUin,  it  omoiig  tbe  killed.  Pe««e  of  Baar.  oa  this  prin- 
ciple of  reciproeal  ttsB-intarfiBraDoeb 

1532.  HeLvetic  conftMioa  of  feilh  ptoelaimed  by  a  trpuA 
held  at  Bern. 

1533.  Faisel  proaohc-s  the  Ro'ijrmalion  at  Gciu  vu. 

133S.  Bern,  as  au  ally  of  G«n«;va,  makes  war  aeainst 
the  duk*  of  ^voy,  who  elaixaed  »ttpmnaey  over  the  l*tter ' 

town. 

1536.  Been  takae  the  Fays  do  Vend  from  it»  M»  of 
Savoy. 

1 634.  John  CSalvin  goes  to  preach  at  0«ttm. 

n-?<!  (^dviiiaDdFaralesiwIoAftoinGeneia.  fPALftH. 

John  ] 

lo  ll.  Calviti  ta  nesllad.  The  Relbnnatiott  adopted  at 

i5«i4.  TVeaty  of  Lausanne  between  Bern  and  Emmanuel 
Pltilibert,  duke  of  Savoy.  Bern  retains  tbe  Paya  do 
Vaud. 

1601.  Charles  Emreanue',  duke  of  Savoyt  atienpls  to 
'aurprue  Geneva  by  escalade,  and  is  rcpulwd  with  lata. 

15ij3.  Ne.k  ircaty  beiwceii  Gtiu-vii  antl  Rern  on  one 
Side,  3uii  the  iluke  ol  Suvuy  oa  the  other-  The  duke 
acknowled^a<s  the  iiulepeiidence  of  Geneva. 

1618.  Beginning  ut  the  religious  disturbances  in  tbe  Val- 
tellina,  subject  to  the  Orisons. 

162U.  Massfrcre  of  tbe  Protestants  in  Valtellina. 

1621.  Tlie  Austrian*  invade  tbe  Oruona. 

1624.  llie  French  came  to  the  aiaialanee  of  the  GrisoDs, 
and  drive  away  the  .'\u»trians. 

It>2S.  llie  Au-.trians  again  invade  the  Qrtaotta  COttnllV, 
and  Sttu  ytinrs  alter  they  wish  ';i aw. 

1639.  End  of  the  war  nf  ihe  (;r;N(iiis. 

1648.  Ibe  emperor  acknowledijes,  in  tbe  treaty  of  West- 

(halia.  the  Swiaa  CooiiBdmatioD  as  an  independent  aiala  hi 
tufope. 

1653.  Peasants*  war  in  Switaetlaad;  the  inaurgonts  are 

defeated. 

1653.  Second  war  of  religion  in  Switierland.  Battle  of 
Willinergen;  tl.c  Proiesianis  (icd  aiud.    Peace  made. 

1582-8.1.  A  number  of  Fruueh  Pfulesjlanli  perswuJed  hy 
Louis  XIV.  take  refuge  in  Switxerland.    Most  of  ilie  Wal 
denses  of  Piedmont  emigrate  to  SwiUerland,  to  avoid  the 
petaecution  of  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

1710.  The  diatriet  of  Toggenbur;g  revolts  B«tiast  th« 
ahbot of  8t.  Gall,  and  h  supported  hy  the  Refertneo  Cuitont. 

1712.  Third  and  I.ist  \Mir  ot  religion  in  Switzerland.  T!ie 
Bernese  defeat  tbe  trimp*  uf  Lu?eni  and  the  Waidstiilter 
at  Willmergen.  Tiie  Runmn  Cuihulic  cantons  sue  ftor  peace, 
which  is  concluded  at  Aaiau,  in  August,  1712. 

1713-02.  A  period  of  inaio  for  Switzerland,  with  tbe 
exception  of  some  local  duturbanees  at  Bern,  Freyburg. 
and  Geneva. 

'  17ft2.  Maaaaore  of  the  Swtat  guards  al  Ptaris.  The  other 
Swiss  regimeniB  in  the  French  serrioe  tetorn  home. 

1793.  Tiu!  French  invade  tbe  territory  of  the  bisHop  of 
Basel,  and  annex  it  to  tbeir  new  republic  They  also  foment 
an  insurroeiion  at  Oeneva«  whieh  is  IbUowad  by  naiiacre 
and  cunfisration. 

1795.  Thu  Ficneh  eaecatiTe  Pliaatory  begins  to  annoy 
tbe  Swiat  Conf«:deration.  It  eiuourages  the  dlaaffectcd  in 
the  Pay*  de  Vaud  against  Bern,  and  the  disaffwted  in  gene- 
ral all  uxer  Swiizerlaiid. 

1797.  Goneiul  Bonaparte  seizes  upon  Valtellina,  Chia- 
Tenna,  and  Borinio,  which  were  subject  to  the  Grisons,  and 
annexes  ihera  lu  the  Cisalpine  repuolic.  In  tbe  mean  time 
another  bu<ly  of  French  troops  occupies  the  free  tuwu  of 
Bienne.  m  ally  of  the  Swi»s.  The  agents  of  the  Directory 
as-sume  an  imperious  tone  towards  the  Confederntion,  and 
damaod  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wickhani,  tbe  Eogliab  envoy, 
and  of  the  FVeaeh  emignats. 

1798.  DemoiMatii'  revolution  at  Basel.  Insurrection  in 
the  Aargau.  Tlie  French  agents  lake  the  insurgents  under 
tbeir  prulection.  D  e;  hul'l  at  Aaiau,  the  la-l  of  tlie  old 
Confederation.  Thu  Freiu  h  lu  ial  Mi^iiiird,  wuh  15,000 
men,  enters  the  Pays  de  \x.u],  and  i  r  u  laims  its  indepen- 
dence. An  affray  lakes  place  between  tbe  Bernese  and  tbe 
French  outposts,  whicli  is  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war 
ay  Uw  Direetocy  against  Bem.  In  March  the  French  gene- 
ral Brone  attaeln  the  Bernese  troops,  and  is  repulaed  at 
Laupen.  At  the  ^:\uh:  time  another  Freiu-h  army  attiicks 
tile  Bernese  corps  under  G«neral  Von  Urlach,  who  is  dc- 
fHMd.  Tha  V^anch  antor  Bsni.  Briaea  is  mvdMiaa  hp 


lus  mutmous  soldiers.  The  French  seize  on  all  pablie  pra- 
perly  at  Bem.  The  French  spread  all  over  Switserliuid, 
eaaet  haavy  contributions^  and  change  Aa  government  of 
tlie  country.  Ttie  Forest  cantons  reAue  to  aubmit;  tha 
French  attach  them,  and  are  repulsed  at  Rothentharta  hy 
Aloys  Reding.  In  September  a  largi-  French  force  under 
Schauenburg  invade*  the  district  of  Nidwalden,  or  Loucr 
Unterwalden,  tlie  inbubiianis  of  wlmdi  nnike  h  des(>erate 
rem^tance,  and  tavit  o(  tlu  ni  ;u  e  massacred,  locluding  many 
women.    Their  villages  are  burnt. 

IJiit.  The  Austhaos and  Rusatons  enter  Switterland. and 
drive  tha  Preneh  from  the  eential  cantons.  Massena  da> 
fonts  the  Russians  at  Z(inch  in  September.  Suvorov 
enters  Switzerland  from  Italy  by  tbe  St.  Gotiiard,  but  is 
obliged  to  retire  into  tha  QnsoOB  oauutiy.  Ganeral  con- 
fusion in  Sn'iteerland. 

1801,  Peace  of  LuncviUe;  the  French  evacuate  .Swilxer- 
land.  A'  new  federal  constitution  is  proclaimed,  but  le- 
jected. 

iioi.  BonanartOlrBt  oonaul  af  Fianea.  oilbrs  his  media- 
tion to  the  Swun.  CtonferencesatPkrit.  The  Act  of  Media- 
tion is  franu'il  and  accepted,  constiiutins;  Switzerland  into 
nineteen  cantons,  upon  an  equal  footiue,  under  the  protuC' 

tioii  of  Fram  e.    The  VahiiN  GenavB*  Iwaehliel»  sud  Other 

districts  are  annexed  to  France. 

1813.  AUet  the  battle  of  Leipsig  the  allied  troops  pass 
through  Switzerland  on  their  vntj  to  Franc«.  The  allied 
sovereigns  refuse  to  recognise  Napoleon's  Act  of  Mediation, 
and  recommend  a  new  federal  pact  for  the  ftitura  poiitiml 
constitution  of  Switzerland. 

1815.  The  Allied  Powers  at  tbe  Congress  of  Vienna 
acknowledge  tbe  independence  of  Swifzerlnnd  wiiiim  its 
t'oriner  limits.  Ne*  confederation  ol"  iwct.i) -two  so\cve 
cantons.  A  federal  diet  to  assemble  at  lea:«t  once  a  year,  by 
turns  at  Bern.  Ziinch,  and  Luaem.  to  discuss  all  matters  in- 
teraal  and  external  coneeruing  the  general  interest  of  tha 
Confcdoration.  The  Diet  has  power  to  dedaiv  war.  make 
peace. and  form  allianceswith  foreign  powers,  in  wbirb  cs-^esa 
rouioriiy  of  tbrtte-fourtbs  is  require^!.  It  also  appoints  envoys 
and  consuls  lo  foreign  slates.  No  canton  is  allo^«ed  to  take 
up  aims  against  another,  but  all  serious  differences  between 
one  canton  and  another  must  be  referred  to  the  Diet.  In 
cases  of  serious  disturbances  within  any  one  rauton,  tite 
Diet  acts  tbe  part  of  mediator,  and  prevents  violenca  by 
maaoa  of  mditary  oocapation  if  naeesssiy.  Bach  eaatoa 
has  a  single  vote  in  tbe  Diet  Measures  are  carried  by  a 
■simple  nnjority.  The  dejiuties  of  ilie  re-pecf  ivf  cantons  |i:vc 
their  vote  according  to  the  iiisiruction  w  hich  tliey  receive 
I'lom  tbeir  conititueiits.  The  Diet  l)i'r)re  el.i-mg  its  m ■^.^Jn 
^ivi's  direi-tiDi)^  to  the  executive  council  of  the  canton  lu 
wliicb  it  IS  assembled  for  that  year,  and  which  is  staled  tiie 
Vorort,  or  directing  canton,  to  carry  into  execution  it*  rase* 
luiions,  and  otherwise  to  provide  for  the  well-being  of  ibeeon- 
federation  during  the  time  that  tbe  Diet  is  nut  asaenblsd. 
The  Vorort  is  assisted  in  its  duties  by  a  fed<!ral  cnanccfy, 
consisting  of  a  chancellor  and  a  secretary^  both  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  tbe  Diot.  In  urgent  cases,  or  simply  on  the 
demand  ot  five  cautoos.  tha  yomt  oaavakas  an  antra- 

ordinary  diet. 

i  830  3 1 .  Most  of  the  larger  cantons,  whose  representation 
was  bssed  upon  tbe  principto  of  property,  elbct  a  change  by 
which  universal  suHbga  is  establtshed.  The  pro|.u?.ed 
change  finds  a  strong  opposition  in  Basel,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  town  separates  itself  from  the  country  distncti, 
which  form  thetnselves  into  a  separate  lepultoc,  oi  !  aif 
canton.  Neuchdtel,  after  some  bloodshed,  retains  its  old 
( oiisittution  under  the  king  of  Prussia,  whi>  la  jmnce  of 
NeuchStel.  Geneva  retains  its  constitution  with  a  small 
property  qwdilcation  for  electors.  Tbe  Forest  cantons  retain 
thciir  pare  democratie  taum,  with  gencnl  afarinMins  of  the 
whole  male  population.  Attempts  are  made  by  the  radical 
party  to  change  tlie  federal  pact,  wbieli  arc  lesistt  1  \<\  ilr 
majority  of  the  cantons,  and  esperially  by  the  Forol  aia- 
tous. 

1834-36.  Disturbances  in  several  parts  of  Switzerland, 
caused  by  the  Polish  and  other  political  refugee*.  w|jo 
attempt  to  effect  revolutions  in  Savoy  and  other  neighboor- 
i  ng  sUies.  A  ngry  diplomatic  notes  mm  the  foreig  n  poweta 
to  the  dieti  whish  at  last  directs  the  expulsion  of  thoM?  rc^ 
fupes  who  had  been  guilty  of  ravolutionaiy  attempu.  and 
other  arts  rndangoring  tha  nauiiaUty  and  tnoqaiUity  of 
tiwitxeriaoiL 

9vt  tha  UilDiyaf  SwitaariuiddiiiiftglteMiddla^ 
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Johann  HuUm^i  OmqWoAIc  dtr  8(>hematri$ekmEk(tmo$'  l  •!  PUMpolii^  ««Bt»td  in  Sit  R.  Portw'e  '  Ti»v«i» ud 
Mfueha/t    flw  Iwtt  mnk.   A  tpirited  fVsodh  Iniiilation  1 4br  tlMtvonb  of  tlw  Ostib,  Livy,  xxii.  46 ;  and  tson  fully 

r>ii'doru»,  V.  30. 

lu  the  British  Muaeuiu  htk  four  antiuiU  bronze  sworda, 
three  of  which  have  cul-and-lhrust  blades,  vei  yini^'  in  letiKth 
from  10  to  26  inches,  ami  in  breadth  from  !}  to  i  inchei 
Auoibcr,  wliich  wa»  puroha&ed  at  the  sule  of  the  lata 
bubop  of  Licbfi«kl'!(aDtiquitiM>aiid  conaidarad  to  ba  Ktru^ 
eao,  M  boaod  with  goM  vir*  wawU  ikm  liin4la»lHi4biteat 
IS  hloliM  hmg.  In  Moatfaucon  {Antiq.,  vii. )  are  engrav ings 
of  three,  two  of  which,  as  he  states,  measured  a  foot  and  a 
half  ( 1"; iriii  h),  and  the  other  30  inches  in  U'nK;h.  In  llie 
'  Museo  Borboiuco,' vul.  v..  pi.  xx\ix.,  )s  stu  engraving  ufuiie 
having  two  rings  on  its  scabbanl,  wbu  h  is  of  woud,  covered 
with  plates  of  metal,  and  studded  with  brass:  a  handle  of 
another  is  finialmd  vitli  an  wgle's  bead.  (See  the  desrrip- 
tion  of  the  plate,  wbora  n  ywnge  fram  Halwdoruii.  JSMm- 
pica,  lib.  ii..  11.  is  quoted  in  illuatntion.) 

Two  others  are  engraved  in  the  satne  work.  iv.  A4,  one  of 
which  has  a  handle  full  of  hole*  to  receive  studs  (qXa],. 
Compare  Virgil's*  SteUatus  laspide  Fulva.'  iv.  26. 

Varieties,  such  as  the  harpa  or  the  swotd  of  tlie  Amazons 
(Millint^en,  Votes  Antiqu0a,  vi.),  are  mytboli^ical,  and  a  de- 
scription of  them  has  eoBMiiiiantly  no  pkon  m  an  kiatocieal 
account  of  Ike  sword. 

SWORDS.  MANUFACTURE  OF.  So  little  is  known 
respecting  the  early  history  of  the  manufacture  of  arms  in 
Eiiijland.  that  HiHion  and  Hunter,  in  the;r  arcouni*  of  the 
two  great  seatji  of  iLu  Unltsh  liardware  manufacture,  Bir- 
mingham and  Sheffield,  have  been  compelled  to  rest  upon 
mere  conjecture  respecting  it.  Hunter  states  that  we  have 
no  direct  information  laapertif  lha  flMDUhoture  of  arms  at 
ShaOrid,  and  that  aH  tka  attialaa  avimantod  in  tlM  aidi- 
naaees  for  <ba  gofemmant  of  eiiilen  af  HaHanabive, 
and  in  the  later  acts  of  incorporation,  are  instrument!)  of 
j>ea(e  ;  yet  ho  consider*  it  probable  that  weapons  of  otfence 
were  early  fabricated  by  tlie  cutlers  of  Sheffield,  as  well  as 
other  articles  of  steel.  Uoltaud,  hi  the  work  referred  to  at 
tdaandof  this  article,  gives  a  representation  of  two  man 
grinding  a  sword-blade,  copied  ttom  a  MS.  psaliar,  wrtttan 
about  the  time  of  King  Siepban,  which  u  la-esemd  in  tha 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  which  probably 
represents  the  usual  construction  of  grinding  machinery  at 
that  time.  The  grindstone  is  mounted  upon  a  honzonial 
axis,  which  one  man  turns  by  means  of  a  crank,  and  the 
sword,  wh;ch  is  siraighi  and  poinicd,  is  pressed  down  upon 
its  periphery  by  the  other  loan,  who  sits  on  a  beam  above 
the  level  of  tW  atatMi  ao  tluit  bii  wai^l  m:iy  be  cnnva* 
niantly  tbrovn  npcn  tlia  sword,  to  yran  it  firmly  againat 
tha  atone.  Tha  aama  anfhor  obaarvea  that  it  appears,  ftom 
old  drawings,  that  in  those  early  times  the  blades  of 
swords  were  placed  upon  a  bench  or  board.  VLwAfurMshfid, 
or  |)olished,  by  hand,  instead  of  having  that  operation  per- 
formed, as  at  present,  upon  a  wheel  covered  with  leather 
and  emery. 

But  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  extmiaiTa  \ 
faeture  of  swords  in  England  at  an  aarly  perkid,  i 
made  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  vor*  aapaetally  those  brought 
firom  the  East,  bore  the  pra-eminenea.  The  swords  of  To- 
ledo, A  'i  li  an-  -till  celebrated,  were  sought  after  on  account 
of  thtii  <uiiiHraljle  temper,  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  and 
even  under  the  Romans.  It  has  been  4uppo*ed  that  they 
are  indebted  for  their  valuable  qualities  to  some  peculiar 
property  in  the  water  of  the  Tag  us,  which  is  used  in  tern- 
Mfing  thank}  and  tha  antharaf  'A  Year  in  Spain.'  cited  by 
HoNimd,  aorrobofatae  ti^b  eappoaftion  by  alating  that,  in 
the  early  periml  of  the  Fri  ni  h  invasion,  the  mnniifaciory 
was  removed  to  Seville,  wiiure  the  national  junta  then  was. 
but  it  wa,H  found  that  the  swords  manufactured  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  were  very  inferior  to  thoise  which 
the  same  workmen  nad  made  at  Toledo.  In  the  lima  of 
tiM  croiadea.  and  down  to  a  mocb  later  period.  Milan  aup* 
pliad  aworda  of  axadlant  QunKtf  in  large  numbers;  bat; 
celebrated  as  these  and  the  Spanish  blades  deservedly  were, 
those  from  the  Bast  were  stiH  mora  highly  prized,  and  enor- 
mous sums  were  often  given  for  them.  'Thc>e  Oriental 
sabres,'  observes  Mr.  Holland,  'which  are  invariably  re- 
^ardeil  by  their  possessors  as  being  of  great  aniiquiiy,  are 
prasumad  to  have  been  made  at  Duaascuaio  Syna,  Upahan 
~  " — or  Caifo  in  Egypt,  at  iMMia  of  wbieh  pteeas,  if  we 
▼isiior^  it  the  mnafkeiara  of 


of  It.  with  valuable  notes  and  a  continuation  down  to  our  ' 
own  times,  by  l'rorcs»ors  Monnard  of  Lausanne  and  Vul- 
l.emin  of  Basel,  has  been  in  course  of  publication  of  late 
years  at  Paris  and  Geneva ;  Histoire  de  la  Cor^edertttiun 
ahitaaa,  par  Jean  de  Miiller.  R.  G.  Hlozheim.  et  J.  J.  Hot- 
Tinger,  tiadttita  da  I'AlhMnand,  et  coutinu6e  jusau'  A  nos 
,3urs.  parCh.  Monnaidat  L.TuUiemin.  In  English  a  com- 
History  (/  SwiUertand,  by  A.  Viausseux,  has  been 
miblished  by  the  Society  ibr  tha  Diffusion  of  Uaefiil  Know- 
kdi^e,  Sv«i  iW,  vitb  ampla  rafcranaaa  to  tha  oqiinal 

sources. 
SWORD-FISH.  [XiPHiAs.] 

SWORDS.  Greek  Swordx.  The  earliest  and  fullest  in- 
fennntioo  OO  the  subject  of  the  Greek  swords  is  in  the 
poems  of  Hoinar*  With  him  the  lipo^,  dop,  and  fdayufwy 
are  synonymooa  term:  the  ftax<"pa  is  a  large  kalfe  aos- 
pended  near  the  V^o^ill.,  in.  ^71)  f«ir  the  purpose  of  cutting 
anything;  the  Ei^oc  is  called  ^XAycttuv,  a  loiui  uot  veiy 
satisfactorily  explained,  and  &pyvp6^Xo»,  or  studded  with 
silver,  an  epithet  relating  probably  to  the  handle  (cwrif), 
vfaicik  ia  said  to  be  of  silver ;  the  scabbard,  KoXtoc,  in  later 
writaraaaUad  04aa  iOd^  viii.  404>,  it  oovered  with  ivory. 

At  a  b^ar  period  eolna.  Tues,  and  other  antient  monu- 
ments, exhibit  the  form  of  the  Greek  sword,  which  was  a 
fihort  cut-and-ibrust  blade,  diminishing  gradually  from  hilt 
to  point.  'I'lie  manticr  of  usinu  it  is  ver\  clearly  sliown 
on  a  stiver  goiii  of  the  Lucri  Opuuiii,  where  a  Greek  warrior 
is  represented  fighting.  [LocRis.] 

Varieties  in  the  form  of  the  blade  and  handle  are  occa- 
itonalty  to  be  met  wit  I  on  vases.  (Millin,  Vatet  Antiques, 
pi.  $S  and  6fi.  >  The  ^^c^.  or  scabbaid.  aomattinaa  tarminataa 
in  a  knob,  the  ^r<r>je  probably  of  Herodotua  (iii.  M).  We 

h.  i\r  .itily  .scaniy  and  mculeiital  nn'Jrei  of  the  sword  in 
Greek  writers  afier  the  time  ol  Homer.  C.  Nepos  { If/iii  iafef, 
c.  I.)  records  that  that  general  introduced  a  hinder  sword 
among  the  Alheuiaii  infantry.  Xenophon  {De  He  Eques., 
Xii.)  pfaliifa  tha  imx^'P"  ^'^"^  cavalry,  because 
tbeif  poaition  on  horseback  be  considers  mure  favourable  for 
tlia  anttiflf  than  thniating;  in  this  ]>assage  fiix*^  u  nmd 
5ynonvmou>ly  with  (otic,  which  leads  us  to  suppose  it  to 
Lave  ix-eu  made  at  that  time  only  for  cutting.  In  later 
writers  ii.e  terms  /li^tpa  and  fUtoj  U9  naadindiaariminstely. 
(Polyb..  111.  U4.) 

The  Greek  sword  was  worn  on  the  left  side,  suspended 
by  a  belt,  generally  from  the  shoulder,  as  in  the  figure  of 
Italeagar  on  the  coins  of  iEtolia,  but  occasionally  by  a  girdle 
HNiad  tha  waist.  ( M li  1  i ngan,  FiuM  IniditMt  Mxvii.)  On 
a  vata  in  Millingcn  ( pi.  23)  it  is  tlnng  mora  fbrwnid.  ao  that 
the  hill  is  in  the  middle  of  the  brea.st.  The  material  of  the 
Greek  blade  was  tenerally  bronze;  in  later  times,  iron. 

Roman  Sironiv. —  The  Roman  sword  was  called  *  entis,' 
'  gladius.'  and  *  mucro'  (though  '  mucro'  originally  meant 
the  point  of  the  sword  only ;  lU  edge,  '  acies  ;*  its  handle, 
*  oapulua;'  its  scabbard,  *  vagina.'  Pulybius  gives  an  accu- 
rate daaeriptioB  of  tha  Roman  sword  used  in  his  day.  which 
had  the  Iberian  short  eatHmd-thrust  blade  of  finely-tempered 
steel  :  this  had  bean  aubetituted  for  the  old  Roman  sword 
ar  ill.  iinie  of  the  War  with  Hannibal  (hb.  tL;  also 
tragnt  ,  xiv.,  where  bespeaks  of  the  admirable  temper  of 
theCeltiberian  blades).  The  form  of  the  sword  oontinued 
fVom  his  time  till  that  of  the  later  emperors  apparently  un- 
changed. Moutfauron  (Anttqidtis,  viL)  slates  that  the 
Uadaaof  thaaa  mt  tha  aalamn  of  Maiona  Anraiina  and  tha 
arch  of  Sefwras  ai«  ttota  pointed  than  an  tha  aohiBn  of 
Tr.ijan,  and  that  they  became  shorter  in  the  time  of  Cun- 
slanline  the  Great  and  Theodosius.  Slewechius  (f7omm«rj/. 
ia  Vegetmm,  p.  6  4,  Veaal.,  '  i  j  speaks  of  a  larger  kind  of 
sword,  *  spaiha,'  under  the  later  emperors.  There  seems  to 
be  no  distinction  in  size  or  shape  between  the  swords  of  the 
infimtiy  and  cnvalrv  on  Trqan  a  aolninii  and  other  maiiar 
BMnmnanta.  Tha  Roman  aamd  ma  won  am  tha  f%ht 
side.  rflontPaucon  notices  three  exoeptiona  to  thit  gaoaral 
praciice  on  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus;  and  thofpatbaB 

i.  lrr  i  iv  mentioned  are  said  to  be  worn  on  the  left  side. 
The  poraxonium  appears  to  have  been  the  insii^ne  or  sword 
of  oiMa  of  a  military  tribune.  (Martial,  xiv.  29  ;  Radcrus, 
COMHUHt^  in  loo. ;  and  Pitisc.,  Lexicon  Antiq.  Roman.) 

OVAar  AsiHmt  Swords— Yot  the  swords  or  other  nations 
of  antiquity,  aaa  Wilkinion'a '  AatiaBt  Jj^gy^iana;'  for  the 
Anv^bnc  or  PMaian  a«ord.and  that  af  flAar  ■aatam  people. 
Laakn>*AlhoH^' IL.  fp.>M-abMivadll.;  ttaaMoIptaNB 


«jlt.^lM,l  Ha 


at  j^aaanC  [Bat  aaa  Djuaaien^  tat 
pioeaada  to  aay.  *Of  aQthaMtbraa  tew^ 
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MWi  the  ftinw  of  vUcb  bos  reached  this  countn,  those  of  ' 
DraMMiM  m  bjr  flu  ihe  most  noted,  most  pet  sons  having 
bettdof  flmBt  Ihougb  very  few  indeed  have  seen  them,  and 
fewer  still  have  been  tb«  inttUMM  in  vbiob  the  bUdn 
themwlves  havt.  conBrmed  tbow  atrang*  ttoriM  about  tbmr 
temper  which  are  so  generally  circulated,  and  received 
among  persons  who  know  but  liitle  ol  the  nature  of  sieeL 
The  characteristics  a>cribed  to  the  real  D;im;i>i:us  blades 
9X9,  extraordinary  kdeiuittts  of  edge,  gim\.  tlexibiluy  of 
.tttfanUiDce,  a  singular  grain  and  fleckinest  always  observable 
upon  tbe  tarftfla,  and  a  peculiar  musky  odour  given  out  by 
any  friotion  of  fh»  bUtdo,  either  by  bending  or  otherwise.' 
This  writer  conceives  that  their  qualiiy.  undoubladljr  excel- 
lent as  it  must  be,  has  been  gmtly  exaf^nted.  and  tbat 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  execution  attributed  to 
Damascus  blades  are.  in  a  great  measure,  dependent 
upon  the  strength  luvl  dexterity  of  the  user.  A  gen- 
tleman who  purchased  one  of  these  u&biei  ui  the 
East  Indies  for  a  thousand  piaaties.  informed  Mr.  Hol- 
bad  tbat,  although  it  waa  yery  flexible^  and  bora  a 
One  keen  edge,  it  could  not  be  aaftHy  beat  to  more  tban  4ft* 
r  m  r.  traijiht  line,  and  it  was  not  nearly  M  sham  aa  a 
iuiur ;  yet,  when  wielded  by  a  skilful  baud,  it  woiud  eut 
through  a  thick  i  U  >  I'gail-cloth  without  apparent  ilifiicuhy; 
a  feat,  it  is  added,  which  could  not  be  performed  with  an 
ordinary  sword,  noi  b\  tlie  (Uamascus)  sabre  it^lf.  in  an 
ordinaiy  band,  though  tbe  »wocdsman  who  Uied  it  could. 
jt^a^jMai,  do  BMnrfy  tfae  lane  tbing  with  a  gped  Euiopaan 

About  the  year  166*  an  attempt  waa  made  to  improve 

and  extend  the  sword  manufacture  of  England  by  the  in- 
oorporaliou  of  a  company  of  sword-cutlers  for  making  hol- 
low sword-blades  in  Cumberlaiul  and  the  adjacent  counties. 
The  company  was  eoipowerud  to  piirch.is«  lands,  to  erect 
mills,  ana  to  employ  a  great  number  of  German  artificer?. ; 
yet  tbe  pnueet  failed.  Andetson  {Hitl.  nf  Commerce,  vol. 
lit.  p.  ft87>  MaM  tbat  the  Ant  patentees  assigned  their 
righu  to  a  oompHHTof  menhaau in  londoo,  vho^ apparently 
to  the  neglect  of  tbe  original  objeots  of  tbe  asaodation,  pui^ 
chased  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland  to  the  value  of  20.000/. 
per  annum.  These  were  sjubsequeully  sold  off,  and  the  cor- 
poration was  broken  up. 

Owing,  apparently,  to  the  parsimony  of  the  manufac- 
turers, which  led  them  to  use  inferior  materials,  and  tu  em- 
ploy unskilful  workmen,  English  aword-blades  fell  mlo  very 
ill  repute  durinf;  the  eigtiieenthceDtUTf ;  sa  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  an  English  officer  vouU  not  trvnt  his  life  to  tbe 
hazard  of  the  probable  failure  o.'  a  sword  of  native  menu- 
&cture.  In  ir?.!  the  sword-seller*  of  London,  in  cnnse- 
quencoof  the  very  bad  quality  of  English  bladet>,  petiUoHed 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  for  permission  to  import  German 
Bwords  free  of  duty ;  and  this  circumstance,  by  atiracung 

Sublic  attention  foreiUy  to  the  lev  state  of  this  branch  of 
iritiab  cotlerr*  led  to  very  important  iraprovMncnts.  A 
full  aemont  of  tbe  proceeding  is  given  in  Gill's '  Technolo- 
gical Repository.'  in  a  paper  entitled  '  Recollections  of  the 
late  Tbontas  Gili,'  by  his  son,  the  editor  of  that  work.  Fh>m 
this  we  find  that  iord  Surrey  (afterwards  the  fourteenth 
duke  of  Norfolk)  wrote  to  Mr.  Eyre  of  Sheffield,  on  the 
1st  of  October.  1783,  informing  hii'u  of  the  petition  alluded 
tOb and  requesting  such  uiformaiion  from  any  Sheffield  manu- 
ftcturer  as  would  enable  him  to  remove  tbe  disgraceful  im- 
putatioii  tbn»wn  bjr  it  upon  Bnclisb  ingenuity.  Mr.  Eyre 
eomnonicated  an  extract  of  tbe  ktter  to  tbe  late  Mr.  Gil),  of 

Birm  ::i_'b;i:Ti,  in  !  1t\  ir.  the  month  ofl^ecember  following. 
Kemurnlwu  J  llic  Ij.Us  ui'  the  trca^ur)',  .stating  that  he  could 
make  sword-blades  equal  lo  tliosc  of  Germany,  and  request- 
ing a  fair  C(»mpan&ou.  Ciroum8tano«ii  UeUyed  the  pubhc 
trial  which  he  desired;  but  in  17&6,  the  Ea^t  India  Com- 
pany requiring  10,000  horsemen's  swords,  divided  their 
etden  indiscriminately  among  English  and  German  manu- 
flMtunia.  Owing  to  the  exerlioas  of  Mr.  GiU.  by  whom 
lome  of  tbese  swords  were  made,  a  comparative  trial 
was  appointed,  and  every  sword  sent  in  was  Bubmilted  to 
a  machine  recommended  b\  Matthew  Boulion  of  ikiho,  in 
which  the  temper  was  tried  liy  forcii,{:;  it  into  a  curve,  so  as 
to  reduee  its  length  from  thirty-six  inches  to  twenty-nine 
inches  and  a  half.  The  result  was  that  2650  of  Mr.  Gill's 
awards  bore  tbe  test,  and  only  4  were  rqiected,  while  of  tbe 
Qetttatt  awwdi  1400  were  teeeived  and  28  Hrfeeied;  the 
ywfortionate  number  of  defective  blades  sent  bjktlie  Ger- 
man manu&eturets  being  13  to  i,  as  compared  with  those 
•THr.CKIL  TheMBtmnalr  knrataiaof  tlwBrttiBliswoid- 


manufactitrc  at  that  time  is  sufficiently  testified  by  the  f.ict 
that  of  the  blades  sent  by  other  English  cutlers,  2700  wwre 
received  and  IUS4  rejected,  the  proportion  being  rather 
mote  than  two  bad  to  five  good  blades.  In  addiiiua  to  the 
above-mentioned  teal,  Mr.  Gill  tried  bis  swords  by  striking 
them  flatways  upon  a  slab  of  cast-iron,  and  edgeways  upoa 
a  cylinder  of  wrought-tron,  sometimes  a  piece  of  a  gon- 
barrel,  wtoch  they  often  cut  through.  Thoy  were  so  lough, 
although  formed  ut  cast-slecl,  that,  after  cutting  a  Run- 
banel  asunder.  Gill  would  frequently  wind  the  bl.ide  luuh  l 
It  hka  a  riband,  after  which  it  would  recover  its  original 
straightne^s,  excepting  at  the  point.  So  completely  did  he 
esti;hlisb  tbe  fame  of  his  swords,  tbat  even  German  officers 
applied  to  him  ftr  them ;  nor  was  bia  attention  devoted  solely 
to  the  excellence  of  their  temper,  for  ho  also  made  many 
im|iro>eineiit-.  m  the  oruaiueiiling  of  swords  by  blueing, 
f^ilding,  and  embossing. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  swords  at  Binn  n-.-haui  has 
been  described  by  Holland,  from  who.<c  work  the  full  owing 
particulars  are  derived,  Tbe  material  of  which  the  blade  is 
wrought  bbould  be  east  atMl  of  the  very  betit  quality,  and 
wrought  with  the  gtoMett  ear*.  Of  this  material,  besides 
the  quantity  prepared  at  Birmingham,  rauob  is  obttincd 
from  Sheffield  in  the  furm  of  bars,  called  swora-moukls. 
These  bars  are  hcat«sd  in  the  fire,  and  drawn  out  upon  an 
anvil  by  two  workmen  with  hammers,  L;ivin^:  alterna'.e 
strokes.  When  the  blade  is  rei|uir«d  to  be  concave  upon 
the  sides,  or  to  have  a  reeded  back,  or  some  similar  ema^ 
roent,  it  is  bammeted  between  steel  bosses  or  ttpoget.  Tbe 
blade  ia  then  hardened  by  lieating  it  in  the  fire  until  it 
becomes  wortn>red,  and  dipping  it,  point  downwards,  in  a 
tub  of  cold  water.  It  in  tempered  by  drawing  it  through 
the  fire  several  times  until  the  surface  exhibits  a  blui»h 
oxidation,  which  takes  place  at  a  temperature  of  about  550* 
Fahr.    The  sword  is  then  set  to  the  required  slraje  by 

filacing  It  on  a  sort  of  fork  upon  the  anvil,  and  wrenching 
t  by  means  of  tongs  in  the  direction  required  to  correct  any 
degree  of  warping  which  it  may  have  eotltneted  during  the 
hardening.  The  grinding  is  |>erfbrmed  apoD  a  atone  with 
either  a  flat  or  fluted  surface,  according  to  the  kind  of 
blade ;  and  as  the  uniformity  uf  the  temper  is  impaired  by 
this  proces.s,  it  is  subsecjueiilly  restored  by  a  slight  heating, 
after  which  the  blade  la  gU^ed  with  emery,  and,  if  the  in- 
siruineiii  be  a  fine  one.  with  crociM  mortis,  after  the  manner 
of  a  lasor-blade.  The  swoid  is  then  ready  (br  the  hilt  or 
handle^  tbe  vaiieua  kinds  of  which  it  ia  needlaaa  to  onu- 
merate^ 

Among  tbe  tests  to  which  sword-blades  are  subjected  in 

order  to  prove  their  flexibility  and  elasticity,  is  that  ofbeiid- 
mtj  them  into  a  curve  by  pres>m'^  tiic  side  of  ihe  blade  a^atii»l 
six  or  ei)i;hl  pe<s  or  stout  nails  driven  into  a  hoard,  in  such 
a  manner  that,  when  in  conuct  with  ail  the  pegi.  tbe  middle 
of  the  blade  may  be  bent  six  or  seven  inches  from  u  straigiit 
Une  dmwa  between  the  point  and  tbe  bilL  A  further  test 
is  applied  by  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  vertical  ptUar 
rising  from  a  board.  The  point  of  the  sabre  is  placed  opeo 
tho  board  at  tfae  Ibot  of  the  upright  pillar,  and  tbe  bUt  is 
then  pressed  down  until  the  middle  of  the  blade  bends  away 
from  the  upri^^ht  piece  to  the  required  degree;  the  amount 
iif  curvature  bein^  .shown  by  a  which  projects  horizon 
tally  from  the  piUar,  about  midway  between  the  top  and  the 
bottom.  Tbe  temper  is  also  proved  by  striking  the  blade 
smartly  upon  a  table  on  both  side^  and  by  severe  eirekei 
with  we  beck  and  edge  upon  &  bloek.  Mr.  Inglii^  io  hit 
'  Spain  in  1830,'  vol.  i..  p.  396,  describes  the  trials  to  wbieb 
sword-blades  are  subjected  at  the  celebrated  manuflwtory  of 
Toledo.  Each  sword  is  tliere  thrust  ngainst  a  plate  in  the 
wall,  and  so  bent  into  an  arc  I'ormiiip  at  least  three  pari*  of 
a  circle,  and  then  struck  cdpeways  upon  a  leaden  lablc- 
with  all  the  force  which  can  be  given  by  a  powerful  man 
holding  it  with  both  hands.  The  polishing,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  is  perfiirmed  upon  a  wheel  of  walnut-wood. 

Many  plana  bave  been  tried  for  imitating  the  peculiar 
waved  appearance  of  Damascus  blades,  w  inch  is  commonly 
ctA\ed  damoMking.  Dr.  Uru  has  noticed  ?oine  of  these  ic 
hi*  *  Dictionary  of  Arts,' art.  •  Damascus  Blades.'  He  ob- 
serves tbat  the  Oriental  processes  have  never  been  saii^t'.ie- 
torily  described,  although  several  methods  bave  lu-en  le- 
vised  in  Europe  for  imitating  tbe  Eastern  fabrics.  Of  these 
be  states,  witiiout  referring  to  the  original  authority,  tbat 
MM.  Clouet  and  Hachette  have  pointed  out  three  methods 
of  attaining  the  desired  objeet.  llhe  first,  wbieb  it  elaied  le 
be  itiU  fuaand  by  aane  Aeneb  callen»  eouiMa  in  «ooip> 
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.ng  out  with  a  KimTiog-tool  the  &ce>  of  a  ptoee  of  stnirflodi- 
powd  of  ihin  pkteso'f  >tecl  ofdilhrent  ktalds :  and  by  a  Mib- 
sequent  operalionfllltni;  u|i  tlio  bollowt,  and  britiffiinK  them 
to  a  Itvd  wiili  ihe  e\ie:nal  faou,  upon  which  they  form  a 
figureu  a|j|Jt'aranic-.    Tlio  »crond  i*  calli-d  the  method  of 
tornon,  and  is.  urcnriim<;  to  tlie  wtm-  nuihonty.  nuire  gene- 
rally employt'd  at  preitcnt    It  con.Msts  u\  fuiming  a  bundle 
of  rods  or  strips  of  steel,  which  are  welded  together  into  a 
valirvrougbt  bar,  which  is  twiatad  aararal  times  about  it« 
axil.   It  ia  repeatedly  forged,  and  twitted  altenately ;  after 
which  it  ia  slit  longitudinally,  and  (he  twuhuh  LS  an-  wcUii  il 
with  their  outer  sules*  tugether.    Tin-  suifai  cs  of  huch  ii  bar 
Ikivu  ii  curious  waved  or  wiilL-ri'd  appt-arance,  owing  to  th© 
inter  iwiatiug  of  ihofcoverai  rud»uf  whiuh  it  tscompo»ed.  The 
thiril,  or  mo*uic  method,  consi»t!>  in  preparing  a  bar  in  the  war 
last  dawribed,  then  cutting  it  into  short  piocen,  and  forming 
tbem  1010  a  faggot;  t^kini;  care  in  welding  them  together 
to  pna«rv»  tba  ««etioii4  of  each  piaca  at  tha  surfrca  of  the 
blade.   *T1hs  bladet  of  Clouet.'  observe*  Dr.  XJre,  'inde* 
ftondcntlv  of  their  excL-llent  quality,  their  tiexibiliiy.  and  c\ 
trerae  elasticiiy,  lia\o  ilas  advantage  ovr»r  ilie  Oni'iital 
blades,  that  iliey  exhibil  la  the         hiilihlaiicf  ol  Ilie  nicial 
detiKUi,  letters,  in»cription».  and,  gonerallv  speakni;^,  ail 
kjodaaf  llf(Ures  which  had  been  delineated  barorehund.' 

An  opinion  which  bos  been  very  often  repeated  it  that 
Damaiaua  blade*  ore  formed  by  nooie  peculiar  nnion  of 
iron  and  steel ;  and,  be  thi;*  as  it  may.  the  experiments  pub- 
lished isome  yeani  since  at  Milan,  by  Professor  Crivelli,  show 
that  ^w.l;d-l)l.ldes  of  excellent  quality  may  te  i  r  uluced  by 
sucii  a  conibiiiatiDi).  A  nuiirc  of  his  work  mi  tlu'  manu- 
facture of  Damascus  bladL-s  was  publiNlif<l  In  the  'Aligc- 
meine  Militar-Zeituitg,'  and  theni:>ts  tran.-ifc-rred  to  the  Ene* 
lish  •  United  SerTice  Journal,'  for  June.  ISUO,  p.  "49.  Accord- 
ing to  hia  method,  a  bar  of  malleable  steal,  of  aboot  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  breadth  and  one<«ipfbth  of  an  inch  in  thiekneaa, 
is  to  he  bfiutiil  rninul  with  iruii  «  iru.  at  intervals  of  one  third 
of  an  inch.  Tlie  iruii  ami  slirl  art-  ttn-n  to  be  inrorporalt-d  i 
by  welding,  aud  rci'catod  addiiiuns  of  iron-wire  aic  to  be 
applied  and  incoipurated  in  the  batuu  muv.  The  compound  ; 
bar  thus  formed  is  then  stretched  and  divided  into  shorter 
laogtbt,  which  are  subsequently  wrought  into  the  required 
Ibroii  ground,  and  tempered.  By  fllin^  semicircular  grooves  i 
inio  both  lidM  of  tho  blaila,  and  a^n  aobjeeting  it  to  the  i 
bammer,  a  beautiftil  dantaiked  appearanoa  ia  produced ;  and 
the  Aguies  or  waterings  are  rendered  visible  by  wa^hiii'/  tin- 
blades  with  a  menstruum  of  aquafortis  and  vinegar,  an  lu 
corrode  the  surface  slightly.  At  <  arding  to  the  account  re- 
Ibrfed  to,  the  aworda  made  in  this  way  arc  of  extraordinary 
taonoity,  and  ato  not  miy  more  expensive  than  those 
in  common  uaa.  Tho  piooeia  la  aaid  to  have  been  piaetiaed 
«necea«fuUj  in  Aoatria  and  Prutaia. 

Another  way  of  explaining  the  variegated  appearanrc  of 
Damascus  blades  is  that  of  M.  Br^nt,  exarainer-^i  n'-nil  of 
tbe  assays  at  the  royal  mint  in  Paris,  \^tii;ro  expeniiKnts 
are  noticed  more  fully  by  iiotiand  and  Dr.  Uiu  tlian  they 
can  bo  in  ilii$  place.  He  supposes  that  the  oriental  damask  is 
nut  a  mixture  of  steel  and  iron,  but  simply  casi-sieel  charged 
with  a  auperabundanee  of  carbon  ;  so  that,  by  slow  cooling, 
two  diatinot  oombinatioBa  an  ibraiad.  the  Snt  being  aimply 
ateol,  and  the  leoand  a  mixture  of  aieal  with  tba  axcosa  of 
carbon,  forming  a  carburet  ted  steel  or  cast-iron.  These  two 
compounds  form  a  kind  of  crystalliicd  surface,  which,  by 
washing  with  acidulated  water,  :u9»ume:<  a  dama>ked  ap- 
pearance; the  p%rt»  (:<«ii»isiiu^  of  pure  steel  becoming  black, 
while  the  carburetted  steel  remains  white. 

Baaides  the  numaroua  coatmance^  for  producing  the  va- 
ri^tod  appearance  of  Damaaeu*  blades,  ingenioua  processes 
are  raaortad  to  for  ornamenting  sword-blada<  b;  etohing 
and  ombotalng,  and  by  iuluyinst  them  with  gold  and  ailver 
wire,  an  art  to  which  the  name  of  damuik^piiviir  is  soine- 
tlIn»:^i  applied.  In  the  ni.i-l  perfecl  way  of  executing  tins 
kind  (if  otnainent,  the  design  is  deeply  enj^raved  upon  I  lie 
Steel,  the  lines  ur  ii<'tche>  b«.'u)g  cui  of  a  shghtly  duve-tailed 
form,  or  Wider  at  the  but  turn  than  at  the  top,  and  a  thick 
wire  of  gold  or  silver  is  forced  into  the  inoiaiona,  tbe  form  of 
which  enables  them  to  hold  it  Hrmly. 

(Holland's  *Treali-c  on  Mi.nufacturcs  in  MetaU*  in 
Lardner's  CtAinet  Cyrl  .jxi'  li  t,  vol.  i„  chap.  14.  and  vol.  ii^ 
chap.  4:  Dr  Ure's  Dictionary  qf  ArU,  fco.}  CUU'a  TtdUlo- 
togiral  Repoailory,  vol.  vi..  p.  12,  &c.) 

SY'RARIS(S^f3aptc),aGreekciiy  iti  I  .ucania,  in  southern 
Italy.    It  was  situated  between  two  rivers,  thaCrathii,now 
called  Crati,  and  the  Sybuk^  vhieli  at  piwiiBit  is 
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eiloi  CowOeno,  or  Wbori.  It  «•»  a  oolony  fbonded  about 

the  year  b.c.  7-20,  by  Achaians  and  Troezenians.  (Aristotle, 
/b/i/.,  V.  ii.,  p.  156,  -id   Gottling. ;   Siraba,  vi..  p.  244.1 
Strabii,  without  inentmiiiii','  the  Troeicenians.  calls  it  an 
Achaiaa  colony  founded  by  I&eiiceuii.    In  consequence  of 
the  fertility  of  the  district,  this  colony  soon  increased  io 
wealth  and  power;  for  at  tbe  time  of  its  greatest  proa> 
|)erity.  that  is,  about  two  bundiod  yeaia  after  lU  foundation, 
it  had,  according  to  Strabo^  aoquired  tbe  dominion  over  four 
neighbouring  tribes,  had  iwonty-flva  aubjeot  towns,  the  city 
u^elt  oci  upie<l  a  space  of  fifty  stadia  in  circumference,  and 
the  Syban  es  were  enabled  to  send  an  ormy  of  300,000  men 
into  the  Held,  a  miniber  which  doei*  not  by  any  means  ap- 
pear so  uiireuMinuble  a*>  some  modern  writers  have  thought. 
(Strabo:  Dir>dorus  Sic,  xii.  9.)    Sybaris  itself  also  becune 
tbe  mother  of  other  ooloniet,  auoh  aa  Foaidooia.  and  oaiciad 
on  a  considerable  eommeroa,  otpeeially  with  If  ilatna  ia  Aiia 
Minor.   But  the  prosperity  of  Sybaria  had  a  pernidous  in- 
fluence on  tbe  people,  and  within  the  short  period  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ti  n  \earstbat  Sybaris  existed, the  effeminacy  and 
the  luxury  of  the  inhabitant*  were  <  irrietl  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  the  name  Sybarite  became  proverbial  and  «<yiionyinous 
with  a  voluptuous  person.    M  any  curious  particulars  in 
illustralioB  of  tlieir  effenunaie  character  are  mentioned  ia 
Atbenaaua,  whioh  it  would  be  ditheult  to  boliovo  if  Ihey 
ware  not  reported  on  the  authority  of  Aiistotie.  Timaana. 
and  Pbylarehus.   Thus  it  is  stated,  among  other  ihinga. 
that  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  carry  on  within  tbe  city  any 
trade  or  craft  which  made  a  noise,  or  might  possibly  disturb 
the  citisens  in  their  sleep;  and  for  the  same  reason  do  per- 
son was  allowed  to  keep  cocks.    (Albonaeus,  xii.,  p.  518, 
&c.)   Tho  arts  which  contributed  to  the  eigoyment  of  life 
were  priiod  moit  highly;  and  tboaa  who  distinguished 
themaolvaa  aa  iaranlora  in  tbu  lino  ware  eonaidand  bene- 
ihoton  to  tbe  nation.   A  Sybarite  of  the  name  of  Smindy- 
rides  is  called  by  Herodotus  the  most  luxurious  inau  that 
ever  lived;  atid  u  is  ^aid  that  when  he  weal  to  Sicyun  to 
sue  for  the  dau^lit'  i  h;  Cleistheiies.  he  was  accompanied 
by  one  thousand  co<jks  and  fowlers.   (Uerodolua,  vL  g7 ; 
Athenaeus,  xii.,  pp.  611  and  Ml;  OMapaia  FntiMDiw  00 
Aeliao.  For.  Hitt.,  ix.  '24.) 

It  ia  prabable  that  all  we  read  abont  (he  oftmiaamof  tho 
Sjbaritoa  appiliaa  only  to  the  ruling  aiialoeiaey.  The  go- 
vernment appaara  to  bave.always  been  in  tbe  bandi  of  tne 
aristocracy,  which,  as  the  words  of  Aristotle  ser-in  to  sug- 
gest, coiiiiisited  of  the  Troeateiuaiis.  while  iIh  Ai  haians. 
who  in  numbers  far  o\c»/:lril  tl.v  Ti ul'/lmhh;,?.  formed 
the  commonalty.  These  two  parties  were  engaged  in  a 
continual  struggle,  which  at  last,  when  it  broke  out  into 
a  civil  war,  led  to  the  toul  destmotioo  of  Sybaria.  AbOMt 
tbe  year  B.C.  610,  Telya,  who  himaalf  belonged  to  tho  ttoUei, 
and  who  ia  called  by  aome  writer*  king,  by  other*  tyrant, 
and  by  others  again  a  demagogue  of  Sybaris,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  uf  the  popular  party.  (Herodotus,  v.  44 ;  Athe- 
naeus. xii.,  p.  521  :  Diuduruis,  aa  above.)  He  wished  to 
giaiify  some  personal  niimiosity  ui;ainst  the  nobles,  and  ex- 
cited the  people  against  tbem  so  much,  that  an  msurrection 
broke  out,  in  which  tbe  people  drove  the  ariatocrats.  to  tho 
number  of  Ave  hundred,  onl  of  tho  eity,  and  divided  Ihdr 
property  among  tbemaeWaa.  The  oxfliB  fled  to  Croton,  aad 
iiii|i1ured  the  protection  of  the  Crotoniatac.  Tel}'*  aent  a 
linM<:hty  message  to  Croton,  requiring  tbe  citizens  eilhor  to 
surieiider  the  funilives  or  to  prepare  for  war.  The  CrolO* 
liialae,  It  is  said,  on  tbe  advice  of  Pylhagora%  resisted  the 
demand  of  the  Sybarites,  and  accepted  tbe  challenge. 
Sybaris  sent  out  an  array  of  300.000  men,  while  Croton  could 
muster  no  more  than  100,000,  uadar  tiw  command  of  Milo^ 
tho  Mlobtatod  athlete,  to  whow  pmiaia  alono  Diodonia  ab* 
aordly  aseribea  tho  vielory  of  tboCrototdataa.  TbaOralonialaa 
ai  e  said  to  have  been  supjwrted  by  Dorieus  of  Sparta ;  and 
according  to  another  tradition,  by  Calluis  of  Sybaris,  a  seer 
who  had  forsaken  his  own  countrytueti  because  several . 
omens  had  happened  which  were  unfavourable  to  tbe  Syba- 
rite*. (Herodotus,  v.  44;  Pbylarehus  ap.  .\ihen..  .xu  ,  p 
621.)  "The  viotoiy  of  the  Crntoniatae  wa.s  complete,  and  the 
reaction  at  %barl%  described  by  Hcradidea  Ponticua 
(Atba«.,xii,  ^  MS),  in  wiuoh  Talj^  and  hu  prmciiial  par* 
tiaan*  were  mntdered  at  tbe  altar*  of  tba  gods,  probably 
took  place  after  the  battle  with  the  Crulonialuc,  as  it  would 
otherwise  have  rendered  the  war  altogeiber  unnecessary. 
The  conquerors  advanced  towards  Sybaris:  ilie  city  was 
taken,  sacked,  and  rated  to  the  grouud,  and  most  of  the  in 
ImbilaBta  vat  to  Iba  nmA.  The  river  Crathis  was  tumod 
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the  ruins  to  obliterate  every  true  ot  it«  former 
ItnM  (510  B.C.)  Witbin  Mveotj  davt  8/biiris,  from 
I  «f  the  iBOft  flourUbing  dtiw  in  Ilalf*  MoaiiM  a  heap  of 
M.  TIm  wbol*  populaiim  of  MitoUit  noamad  «v«r  th« 
fcte  of  tlw  Sybarite*.  A  few  of  the  former  inbabitantt  of 
Sybaris.who  surs  ived  ihf  fiitoof  iVieir  native  city,  still  clung 
to  the  ispot ;  and  fifty-ei^hi  year,s  later,  some  Thessalian  ad- 
venturers having  aiT.ved  there,  the  town  was  rebuilt  :  hut 
after  it  had  existed  for  five  years  it  was  ugaiu  de><troycd  by 
the  Crotoniutae.  Its  inhabitaiita  now  solicited  the  aid  of 
AtlwM  Md  8|utai  but  the  IwiMr  alooe  aent  them  ten 
•l^valerLmiiMiiuiA  Xeiioerateabttidoii  the  advice  of 
M  oracle  these  Atbeniana,  with  whom  was  Herodotus  the 
historian,  and  Lysias  the  orator,  together  with  many  other 
Greeks  and  the  remnant  of  tlu  Sybarites,  foundeii,  in  B.C. 
4-44,  the  colony  of  Thurii,  a  little  to  the  »outb  of  the  site  of 
Sybarts.  In  this  new  colony  the  Sybarites  wi»he<I  to  luriii 
•  kind  of  ahatooraey,  and  claimed  privileges  which  their 
tnlbw  ■eftlew  were  unwilling  to  allow  them.  The  eon- 
mavmm  wm  Ihat  in  theensuiof  ttruggleall  the  lemainiof 
fl^Wriies  were  dattroyed. 

The  site  of  the  antient  Sybaris  is  at  present  unknown, 
but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  liave  been  situated  near  the 
modern  Txrre  Broduunato  orTormNuOtn. 
SYCAMORE.  [AcBR.] 

8  Y  DE  N  H  AM,  THOM  AS.  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  Snglish  physicians,  was  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman 
■iWinfcrd  Eagle  in  Doraetahire.  Hewaa  bom  there  in 
ieS4,  and  was  admitted  e  oommoner  of  Magdalen  Hall, 
(^fbrd,  in  1€4t.  The  oeeupation  of  that  city  as  a  K»'rl^o^ 
by  Charles  I.  interriip'.c  1  hi'^  sir.ilies  for  a  time;  but  he 
returned  to  Magdalen  Hail  when  Oxford  was  given  up  to 
the  parliamentary  fiwoeik  «A  tQ  U4B  Iw  look  the  degree  «r 
beohelot  of  physic 

It  baa  been  atated  that  Sydenham  served  for  some  time 
in  Ae  loyal  army  during  the  oomnotions  of  the  civil  war ; 
%tt  ftth  tMStfam  reals  en  do  good  aulbority,  and  all  Syden- 
ham's eonnectiom  behmged  to  the  republiean  party.  His 
elder  brother  William  was  a  colonel  in  the  parliamentary 
army,  and  rote  during  the  rMmtnonweallh  to  the  hi^licsi 

Sosts.  It  was  also  through  the  interest  of  his  parly  that 
ydeoham  obtained,  about  I64i4,  »  fellowship  of  All  8ouU' 
College^  in  the  place  of  a  person  who  bad  been  ejected  for 
bis  rojradist  oinaJons.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Oxford 
aonn  ymM^  and  is  said  by  the  famona  Freooh  auigeon 
DeaaaH  to  heve  visiled  Montpellier,  where  there  waa  •  inedi* 
eal  ^rhool,  which  then  enjoyed  a  very  hiuh  reputation. 
Subi«equently  ho  quitietl  Oxford  :  and  having  taken  the 
degrc'u  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Cnrnliridge,  he  became  a 
licentiate  of  the  College  uf  Physicians,  and  settled  in  London. 

He  soon  ru^e  to  the  top  of  hia  profession,  and,  between  tlie 
years  1660  and  1670,  had  » move  extensive  practtce  than 
any  other  physician.  Thia  ■ueoaia  must  have  been  entirely 
doe  to  himaeK  far,  flton  aome  eameof  vhioh  we  ue  igno' 
rant,  the  Collef^  of  Physieian*.  as  a  body,  were  hostile  to 
him  ;  while  his  known  relations  in  thr  repiihlicaa  party 
would  cut  ufT  court  patronage  or  tavour.  After  Bufl'onng 
for  many  years  from  the  jjont,  lif  <!ied  on  the  ■J'.tlh  LX'tcui- 
ber,  1 6s9,  at  his  house  in  Pall  Mall,  and  was  buried  in  the 
•iale  of  St.  James's  Church,  Wo^trainster. 

In  1M6  Sydenham  published  hia  Aral  work,  whieh  oon- 
elrted  of  oliewieliuDs  upon  fweit.  An  enlarged  edition  of 
this  treatise  appeered  oader  •  new  name  in  the  yeer  I67S. 
This  second  edittoQ  eonlaiiMd  his  remarks  on  the  amall-pox 
and  on  other  eruptive  fevers,  and  is  remarkalilr  not  i.,r 
the  singularly  accurate  description  of  s> iiipiuui'i,  but  aUo 
tor  the  reconum-ndation  of  a  practice  ilnictly  opposed  '.o  the 
beating  and  stimulating  plan  uf  treainieni  which  then  uni- 
versally prevailed.  Remarks  ou  the  epidemic  diseases  of 
London  n«m  1C7*  to  1680 ;  a  tieetise  on  dropqr  wd  on  the 
gout ;  and  a  toaei  on  tke  vtae  ef  a  mv  fever,  vera  hia  prin- 
cipal other  publications. 

From  the  nature  of  their  auhjMta,  we  cannot  here  enter 
upon  an  examination  of  lhe<;o  works ;  but  il  is  worth  while, 
in  the  ca^^c  of  a  man  who  acquired  such  high  eminence  a5 
Sydenham,  to  inquire  what  were  the  causes  to  which  he 
owed  his  great  celebrity.  He  was  nut  a  learned  man,  and 
hi*  works,  written  by  him  originally  in  English,  were  trans- 
lated into  Latin  before  publication  by  liia  fcieoda  Or.  Maple- 
tofl  and  Mr.  Hsrera.  He  eonatmeled  no  brilliant  theory, 
and  indeed  was  not  alwaya  consistent  in  fbllowing  that 
which  he  adopted.  Were  we  to  reokon  Sydenham  auiou^ 
Um  Mleim  of  an/  farltaalar  Miwot»  itmnld  Iw 


those  of  the  chemical  physicians,  who  sought  «r  the  catisea 
of  disease  in  a  supposed  fermentation  and  chemical  decom* 
position  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Sydenbam'a  Bethod  of 
treating  amaU-po&  however,  though  ao  great  m  teprov^ 
ment  on  the  practice  which  then  prevailed,  was  m  oppo- 
sition to  the  theory  whirli  lie  had  embraced.  But  his  chief 
merit  consists  not  so  much  in  h\s.  method  of  Irealincnt, 
wliich  is  not  unfrcqucntly  defective,  as  in  his  singular 
talent  for  observation.  The  pictures  which  he  has  drawn 
of  diseases  are  so  accurate,  that  m  many  instances  it  would 
not  be  poeaiblo  to  improve  upon  them.  He  betook  himself 
to  carenilly  noting  the  svmptoms  of  disease,  and  tbe  en- 
couragement of  bis  friend  l^ke  assured  him  that  his  waa 
the  right  method  of  seeking  for  truth.  This  it  is  which 
constitutes  his  merit,  th;it.  in  an  n^e  uf  ii-illiant  the.  r.cs.  he 
applied  him>eif  to  (^ue!^^iJIUIl|J  Nature  herself :  justly  ilniik- 
iiiu;  that  tliuiigli  '  the  prui  tice  of  physic  may  seem  to  tlow 
from  hypotheses,  yel,  if  the  hypolhe>es  are  solid  and  true, 
they  in  aome  measure  owe  their  orij^in  to  practical.'  Bv 
treading  in  Ihia  path  Sydbnham  baa  gained  a  name  whic^ 
^11  laat;  while  many,  nis  svperion  in  learninf;.  perhaps 
his  equals  in  genius,  are  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  aa 
instances  of  the  misapplication  of  great  gifts  to  little  pur- 
pose. 

Further  particulars  concerning  Sydenham  may  be  found 
in  Hutchinson's  '  Bioirranliia  Medica,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  4.30 ;  in  the 
Life  prefixed  to  the  English  translation  of  his  works  by  Dr. 
Swan ;  and  in  a  volume  of  the  '  Family  Library,'  entitled 
'  Livea  of  British  Phyaieiana but  a  good  biography  of  him  ia 
still  n  desideratum.  His  works  have  passed  through  various 
edition-^,  bmli  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  Tlie 
edition  eniitU'J  '  Opeia  Medica,'  published  at  Geneva,  in 
two  volumes,  4to  .  m  17  10,  is  preferable  to  the  English 
editions.  The  translation  of  his  works  by  Dr.  Swan  is  well 
executed ;  ih^  best  edition  of  it  ia  duttef  Dn  Wallia,  in  S 
vols.  Svo.,  published  in  1789. 

SYDENHAM,  FLOYER.  bom  in  17R  VMedMrnted 
at  Wadham  College,  Oxfbrd,  and  took  the  degree  of  M-A 
in  1734.  Having  undertaken  the  laborious  and  unprodue- 
tivc  ta>k  of  lraii>latiiig  Plato  into  Eiifilish,  he  i&«ued  pro- 
posals for  puhlishink;  111-,  work  by  subscription  in  1759, 
accompanied  by  a  *  Synopsis,  or  General  View  of  the  Works 
of  Plato.'  The  sub.scribers  were  few;  and  some,  it  ta  said, 
failed  in  their  engagements ;  and  aAer  a  life  of  labour  and 
wanu  he  died  in  old  age  (April  1.  1787).  imprisoned  foe 
a  debt  contracted  at  the  eating-house  which  be  fsequenied 
Melancholy  as  was  his  end,  it  was  honoured  in  its  result.s  ; 
for  in  Consequence,  '  otic  of  the  meniliers  of  a  club  at  the 
Prince  ol  Wales  Coffee  boose  proposed  that  it  should  a'l>>pt 
as  Its  object  some  means  to  pre%eiit  similar  atllictions,  and 
to  assist  deserving  authors  and  their  families  in  distress ;' 
and  ttiis  was  the  origin  of  that  valuable  charitable  institu- 
tion, the  Uterary  Fund,  from  an  account  published  by 
which  the  above  ouotation  ia  taken.  Svdenbun  ia  therein 
cfaaractcrieed  ca  '^b  nan  revered  fir  bia  knowledge,  and 
beloved  for  the  caodour  of  bia  temper  and  gentlenete  of  bis 

manner:).' 

Between  I'j'J  and  1  "S(i  Sydeiih am  pu'ilishe<l  translations 
of  the  lo,  Greater  and  Le^tser  Hippias,  Banquet,  Rivals. 
Meno,  First  and  Secotid  Alcibiade>,  and  Philebus,  with 
notes:  these  are  collected  lo  three  quarto  voIubAm.  These 
vereiona  were  afterwarda  included  by  Tbomaa  Taylor  in  bis 
complete  translation  of  Plato.  18M,  reriaed,  and  vtith  a 
selection  of  the  notes.  Taylor  complaina,  while  paying  tri- 
bute to  Sydea'naiirs  natural  powers,  that  from  early  preju- 
dices, and  the  pressure  of  distress,  he  was  unequal  to  the 
leceptioii  ami  explanation  of '  Plato's  more  sublime  tenets. 
Hi-  uaiislation  however  of  other  parts,  which  are  not  so  ab- 
-t.use,  is  excellent.  In  these  he  not  only  presents  his 
reader  fattfafully  with  the  matter,  but  likeviie  with  tlw 
genu  ine  manuer  of  Plato.'  (/nlrodbeifoii.) 

Sydenham's  other  works  ore,  *  A  Disaorlntion  on  the  Doe- 
trine  of  Heraclitus,  so  far  as  it  is  mentioned  or  alluded  to 
by  Plato.'  1775:  '  Ononiastiron  Theologicum,  or  an  Essay 
on  the  Divine  Names,  uccordiiiK  to  tiie  Platonic  Philosophy. 

SYDNEY',  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  is  on  the 
cast  coast  of  Australia,  in  the  county  of  Cumberlntul :  the 
town  IS  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  beamiful  bay 
called  Port  Jackson,  in  33"  45'  S.  laU  and  1^1°  26'  E.  long. 

The  east  eoaat  <tf  Australia,  north  and  aoutb  of  the  en- 
irant  e  to  Port  Jackson,  consists  of  sandstone  cliffs  rising 
precipitously  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  height  of  200  at 
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tme  of  perpendicular  cliffs  appears  to  be  continuom;  ont,  on 
oomtng  nearer,  an  openins;  is  porreived  between  two  lofty 
headlands,  which  art  calli.-il  ihc  North  Ili  ad  un  l  the  South 
Head.  Within  thi-.<'  lu:iii;aii(l->.  a  ]l^)i:lt  of  land  called 
MuMlc  HfLid  sirulcla-is  uiii  frviin  liie  s  'lith  side  of  the  bay 
la  such  a  maiua-r  as  to  protect  it  cHimpletely  from  the  east- 
erly winds  and  the  swell  uf  the  Pacific.  Alu  r  passini;  round 
Middle  Huad  »  G«paci«us  bay  U  imq.  which  extaods  in  a 
VMterly  direelion  about  fifteen  nilM  from  tlio  eoMt,  the 
widili  varjinf^  from  almut  a  mile  to  three  miles,  with  excel- 
lent anclioru^je  f  ir  the  lar(;t;st  vessels.  This  is  Port  Jack- 
son, a  natural  harbour,  the  finest  perhaps  in  tlie  woiM. 
Alui)^  tilt;  north  utid  south  shores  of  Port  Jackson  thert;  art! 
num<-ious  coves,  or  inlets,  and  tliere  are  several  islands  in 
it  The  Qortb  sboni  i*  tatber  high,  very  rooky,  and  thickly 
soTered  wUb  s  dark  and  aluQled  vegetation ;  houses  (are 
SMO  bore  and  fhera  on  (bo  nMigMi«eaeb  witb  it»  small  ver- 
dant inelosore.  Tba  tooth  shore  olfen  moro  pleasing  scenes, 
collages  on  the  sarnU  lu  nch  lu.liiiid  S  uiih  H'-ad,  [  runionto- 
rie«  crowned  with  handsome  maasiouA,  uurraundcd  hy  proves 
and  lawns:  on  approaching  Sydney  numerous  build in:;s  arc 
seen,  inhabited  by  the  civil  officcn  of  the  colony;  the  go- 
vernmeat-liouse.  aoverol  windmillo  on  the  high  ridges  near 
tbe  town,  and  forta  and  batteries^  Gompleted  or  in  progress, 
ara  eonspieuout  objeelt.  Port  Jaekson  at  the  entnuioe  it 
about  ihree-qiiarleni  uf  a  mile  wide,  but  I't  soon  spreads  out 
to  about  three  miles.  At  Sydney  the  widih  is  a  mile  and  a 
half.  Thcry  i-.  a  lighthouse  on  South  Ih  id,  c^lh d  Ma  - 
quarrie  Tower,  which  is  visible  thirty  railuss  at  i>ea ;  and  nut 
far  from  it  is  a  signal-stalioo,  whence  telegraphic  commu- 
nications are  made  to  Sjidoey  of  the  approach  of  vessels  to- 
wards the  coast.  FiAeon  miles  inland,  at  the  head  of  the 
bay  tbare  is  a  cro«k»  aovan  or  oigUt  mlet  long»  and  navigablo 
fcr  boats  of  1 3  or  1 S  tons  burthen.  At  the  h««d  of  this  ereek 

K  tliL- 1  AMI  of  PanaiMiitta,  and  tbe  creek  itself  is  railed  Par- 
idu.iiua  Rivei,  i'lyiu  a  small  but  constant  strtatn  v^hich 
flows  into  It. 

Sidney  is  about  seven  miles  from  South  Head,  on  the 
south  shore,  and  is  built  partly  on  the  west  side  of  Sydney 
Cove,  but  chiefly  on  tbe  low  ground  behind  two  rocky  pro- 
DObtories,  vbieh  ara  separated  by  ibiee  inleta,  Farm  Cove, 
Sydney  Cove,  and  Darting  Harbour,  or  Cockle  Bay.  Pre- 
vious to  tho  arrival  of  Governor  Macquarrie  in  1810,  Sydney 
was  little  better  than  an  irn  ^jul  ir  village  of  hous<'-,  <  uita'^es, 
and  baik-cuvercd  huts,  buiil  by  each  proprietor  iii  such  a 
siluation  atid  in  such  a  manner  as  suited  his  convenion  c. 
Macquarrie  however  laid  down  a  plan  for  the  consti  ucuon 
of  the  town,  according  to  which  tho  greater  part  of  it  is  now 
baiU;  tbe  principal  streets  run  inland  to  tba  south*  and  are 
nxMsed  at  right  angles  by  others  which  tertninalo  on  the 
at  the-  siiorc  uf  Darling  ITarhnur.  The  Government 
IlyJiC  and  G' iTc.-uitic;it  Duinaiii  lunil  thu  extension  of  the 
town  to  the  tM->t  and  noiih-east:  it  extends  to  tho  south, 
from  Dawes's  Battery  to  the  burial-gruuiids,  nearly  three 
nihM.  Sydney  Cove  reaches  only  a  short  distance  inland : 
there  are  two  fort*  at  the  entrance.  Mscquorrie  Fort  at  the 
psint  of  the  east  promontory,  and  Dawes  s  Battery  on  the 
lid|te  of  the  west  promontory.  Darling  Harhour  is  much 
more  extensive  than  S}dney  Cove,  running  inland  to  tho 
Miuth  some  distance  beyond  the  town.  A  finer  situation  for 
a  larjfe  mercantile  city  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  water  is 
deep,  the  ^ho^c»  are  precipitous,  and  the  wh.u  -ij  sUuaied 
that  cargoes  can  he  hoisted  from  the  holds  of  tbe  largest 
ibips  up  to  the  Hoors  of  the  warehouietk 

The  faouaea  in  the  principal  ttreota  »i«  janenUT  two 
stories  high,  bat  muy  are  three;  some  are  nnflt  of  brick, 
some  of  sands t Dili',  and  siimc  are  of  wood.  Many  of  the 
shops  arc  fslied  up  witli  plate-ijias*  windows,  chandeliers, 
agd  other  dfcnraiKinx,  m  tin;  must  costly  style  of  London  or 
Paris.  The  side-pavements  fur  foot-passengers  ore  mude 
with  small  stones,  not  witb  Mtgh  biti  aapbalm  has  bean  in 
troduced,  and  is  extending. 

There  are  do  public  building*  in  Sydney  which  parlicu- 
latly  merit  notice  for  their  arohiteeture.  Tbe  Oovemmcnt 
BoDse  is  beauHfullv  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Sydney 
Cove:  rtie  building  iias  become  large  by  additions,  but  is  uf 
the  plainest  and  simplest  kitid.  The  Commissariat  Store  is 
an  extensive  stone  building,  inl^i  v'.luch  the  larne-t  ships 
may  dis<-hai  t;e  (h^ir  cargoes.  The  Military  Hospital  stands 
wjnspicuimsly  un  the  summit  of  the  high  ground  between 
Sydney  Cove  and  Darling  Harbour.  St  Philip's  church, 
built  ia  1798,  it  the  oldest  in  tbe  town.  St.  Jamea'a  cttureh 
i«alai|e  bntplam  brick  btiOding^  with •  kfty and latfaar 


handsome  spfae.  St  Andrew's  church  was  bwlding  at  the 
latter  end  or  1841,  and  is  probably  now  eompleted.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chap<-1,  in  Ilyde  Park,  is  a  Gothic  edifice 
of  hewn  stone,  and  the  mu'^t  handsome  structure  in  Sydney. 
The  Scotch  church  is  a  plain  building  of  fret^stone,  with  a 
squsre  belfry  lower.  The  Independent  chai>cl  is  also  plain, 
but  commodious.  The  Court  House  is  a  large  brick  build- 
ing. Tbe  CouncU  Chamben^  and  the  Colonial  Hospita], 
near  them,  oeeupy  a  eonspieuovs  sftuatien.  Tbe  Cowrfet 
Barracks  is  a  large  and  commodious  structure.  A  new 
barracks  is  buildiiv.^,  tho  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at 
•20(1, uuO/  Sydney  Collefje  is  in  HydePnk  Tlirljn  hi  uf^toi 
till"  Austrahau  Colloge,  which  were  constructed  by  the  me- 
chanics who  accompanied  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang  from  Scotland, 
fonn  a  splendid  row  of  houses,  on  the  plan  of  the  New  Town 
of  Edinburgh.  The  Asylum  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  ia  an 
extensive  bnildiDg.  and  there  ia  also  a  Lonatio  Asylum. 
Tbe  market'plaee  oonsiata  of  fimr  oUonf  buildings,  and  ia 
a  very  convenient  structure.  Besides  this  market,  which  is 
towards  the  centre  of  the  town,  there  is  a  corn-njarket  and 
a  cattie-markiH  at  the  south  end  of  the  town.    .Ml  the 

i  markets  are  sbundanlly  supplied.  Tbe  Royal  Victoria 
Theatre,  built  in  1  MtMl,  ia  alMmt  tbe  aiieef  the  BofUib 

I  Opera-house  in  Liondon. 

The  population  of  Sydney,  eeeerding  to  tbe  eeMos  ef 
June,  \b33,  was  16.232  ;  consisting  of  96)3  males,  of  whom 

I  1855  were  convicts,  and  6419  females,  of  whom  886  were 
CDivifts.  At  the  beam  111  iig  of  January,  1838,  the  popul*. 
lion  had  risen  to  20,auu.  The  latest  census,  winch  W9 
extract  froai  tho  New  EaelHtid  fomml  ef  Werembar  IM, 
1841,  is  as  follows: — 

Born  in  the  colony 
Arrived  free  .... 
Others  free  .... 
Ticket-of-kave  hi>lders 
Convicts  in  goverument  employ  . 
Oanvieta  i«  pciraie  lerHee  . 

«,97S 

From  January  1.  1&41,  to  November  .10,  1841,  there^ 
introdooed  titio  New  South  Wales  1S,61S  emijpranta  by 
government  aid. '  They  were  tafcen  out  in  89  ahipa  of  tfalo 

largest  class,  from  -ISO  to  1000  tons  burthen ;  of  these,  55 
landed  their  passengers  at  Sydney,  and  34  at  Port  Phillip. 
In  addition  to  theM>  hounty  eniit,'rants,  there  were  about 
iUtiO  others  who  had  no  aul,  makirt^  an  addition  to  the  po- 
pulation of  New  South  Wales  in  eleven  months  of  19,000. 
The  sum  expended  by  the  colonial  government  in  the  in- 
tnaductton  of  these  einigranls  into  the  colony  was  ftT0,UtJL 
In  1S33  the  number  ef  bouses  in  Sydney  waaltMi  In 
October.  1841.  the  number  was  4S93,  ofwhieh  t4S7  were  ef 

stnne  or  brick,  and  1136  of  wood  Of  these  houses  102 
were  uninhabited,  and  77  imfinished.  T'ne  averat'c  nurabor 
of  inhabitants  to  a  house  was  rather  more  than  ti^.  Thus 
in  the  eight  years  from  1833  to  IS4I  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  Sydney  was  1S,741,  and  tlie  increase  hi  the 
number  of  houses  In  the  same  period  was  8793. 

Boitding-ground  in  the  principal  streets  of  Sydney  ia 
enormousfy  diar.    House-rent  also  is  exceedingly  high. 

In  1830  the  comtncrce  of  Sydney  employed  5U,000  tontof 
Hri  i-h  shipping',  navicated  by  3000  seamen;  and  them 
were  160  vessels  belonging  to  Sydney,  worth  luo.uOO/. 

In  1833  the  mills  at  Sydney*  for  grindin;^  and  dressiog 
grain  amounted  to  17,  namely,  4  worked  by  steam,  3  by 
water,  1  by  horse  power,  and  9  windmills.  There  Wolw 
2  distilleries  and  8  breweries^  Of  mnnufkctoriea  there  were 
4  soap  and  candles,  1  hats,  f  eoarse  woollens,  t  tobaeeo 
and  snuff,  1  rope.  4  coai  h,  2  !*tarcli,  3  tanneries,  and  2  saw- 
in(,'-niill8.  At  Canterbury,  4^  mdet.  from  Sydney,  a  large 
manufactory  for  tho  rcflnuii;  of  sugar  was  erecting  in  1841, 
and  18  piolnbly  now  finished.  It  is  calculated  to  refine  ten 
tons  of  sugar  per  day.  The  reservoir  fur  the  supply  of  the 
two  large  alenm-boilera  holds  9000  gallons  of  water. 

The  wages  of  mechanics  average  Irom  it.  to  8«.  a  day; 
and  all  trades  required  in  houw  buildinj^aod  Aumishingaie 
ill  {11.  at  and  constant  demand.  Provisions  end  fruit  are 
abutid.uit,  and  la  rea-ionable  prices:  botf  and  niutloti,  ac- 
cording to  ti  e  >ea4on,  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  ib. ;  pork.  9d. ; 
veal,  lOi;  2-lb.  wheatcn  loaf.  4d.;  butter,  'Is.  id.  per  lb.; 

Ctatoea,       per  lb  ,  or  14*.  per  cwt. :  maixe,  5«.  dd.  pe 
sbel;  wheat,  9«. ;  Knglish  barley,  7«.  f>d. ;  llour,  2it.  per 
ewt;  c||%  per  doien;  fowls,  «a.  a  oo^e;  Fort 
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Arlbnr  emis.  \6g.  a  ton.   Fish  is  chiefly  brought  from  H»- 

taiiy  Bay  ovorlaml  in  cnrls,  a  diylancc  ofsL-ven  iiiilL-s. 

In  Sepietiilirr,  .'<4i.  iIr-  assets  ol' ilie  Bank  «!  Au»lra!a»ia 
were  76.!, 'w  i/..  thu  l.ahilitii  ^  .)  i.'.444/. ;  Cotninercial  Bank, 
assets  i.lG.O'J'J/..  i)abiliue«  27l,»04/. ;  Union  Bank,  nsspts 
674,913/..  liabilities -Iiej/'J/. ;  Sydiiev  Baiikmu' Ci-mpauy. 
mmU  197.074^,  liabilities  42,11)9^;  New  South  Wule* 
Bank,  attSlS  «M,630^.  liabilitiM  3»5.903/. ;  Bank  of  Aus- 
tralia, aMeU  415,047/.,  liabilities  180,346/.  Tlie  liabilities 
of  these  banks  consist  of  notes  in  circulation,  bills,  and  cash 
depo«ile<l :  il  i  issels,  of  bullion,  ct-m.  Sic.  Tliire  is  also  a 
savings-bank  at  Sydney.  A  mutual  insuritiice  cuinpaiiy 
was  established  in  l.s.tit,  which,  in  ilu;  >ear  ending  Aij:;u>i, 
1841,  bad  insured  property  to  the  amount  of  7d0,72j/.,  the 
premium  received  having  been  5244/. 

Sydtiay  is  the  great  cotporiiim  of  litemture  for  Australia 
Md  tba  neigbbouriDK  islanda.  Thore  are  eight  newspapers 
published  in  the  town:  one.  the  Sydney  Herald,  daily;  the 
rest  are  mostly  thrice  and  twice  a  week.  The  Colonial  So- 
ciuiy,  fjf  concentratiiit;  laforination  on  colonial  subjects, 
had,  in  December,  h(i7  mi-iiibcrs ;  the  receipts  for  184« 

w  fte  2361/.,  the  cxpeiidituro  l':ui'j/.  There  is  a  flmirilhin^ 
Mechanics'  Institute  called  the  School  of  Arts. 

Of  hcbolastic  inslitulions  there  are  the  Sydney  Gdlt  i^c, 
vilb  about  ISO  aebolarataDil  the  Australian  CoUese.  with 
about  70.  The  latter  was  founded  bjr  the  Rev.  Dr.  LanK.  in 
1H33,  by  means  of  a  loan  i^f  '^^UO/.  from  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, but  only  ISUU/.  uf  tlie  subscription  money  had  been 
paid  upinOLluber,  1841.  In  l^'JS  there  were  in  Sydney 
tix  free-sehouls  supported  by  the  {^oTemmenl,  with 
scholars  educated  on  the  Madras  system,  and  there  was  a 
Gimalo  school  of  industry  supported  by  voluntary  contribn- 
tUmtt  with  22  scholars. 

Staam-hoala  ply  daily  betwaen  Sydney  and  Hunter's 
River,  and  two  tteata-boata  leave  Sydney  every  Sunday 
morning  for  Pariunialta. 

.Sydney,  bein>;  the  seat  of  the  colonial  C'T^'f'nment  ot' 
Eastern  Aiislialia,  is  the  residt;iu'c  of  thv  governor,  and 
here  the  legislative  coimcil  holds  its  sittings.  It  is  also 
the  seat  of  the  sopnoio  oourt  «f  juttioe  aiid  of  tbo  police 
court. 

The  dislanoi  «f  Sydney  from  Plymontli  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  is  about  IS.OOO  miles. 
In  1787  the  Britiah  government  had  determined  to  form 

ail  ■  st  iMishraent  in  Australia,  in  onler  '  to  empty  tin-  j^aols 
and  iiou^es  of  correction;  to  ttsiusplant  the  criminals  to  a 
place  where,  by  labour,  wiih  moral  and  religious  ln^lruRtlon, 
tbeir  conduct  may  be  relurmed  ;  to  afford  at  the  same  iitiie 
aa  asylum  for  free  emigrants ;  and  to  provide  a  present 
relief  and  future  benefit  to  the  motber-eouDlry.'  With 
dieie  objeela  in  view  Captain  Arthtir  Phillip,  or  the  royal 
navy,  lailed  from  Portanwuth,  May  13,  1787.  wiih  1 )  ships, 
intending  to  settle  the  colony  -t  Botany  Buy,  where  he 
armed  Januaiy  JO,  17ss.  Hol.xny  Bay  bo\ve\er  w.is  found 
to  be  by  no  means  au  eligible  harbour,  being  ojien  to  the 
ea>ieily  winds,  which  whenever  they  bio.',  uiilently  roll  in 
a  heavy  sea  from  the  Pacific;  besides  that  the  land  which 
Sir  JoMph  Banks  had  represented  as  a  seriet  of  beautiful 
neaiki«ra  was  found  to  be  nothing  but  swampa  and  sand. 
Captain  Phillip  sailed  imnediately  in  search  era  more  suit- 
able plarc  of  settlement,  and  fixed  in  a  few  days  on  tlie 
lucalUy  of  the  shores  of  Sydney  G>ve  in  I  lie  Imy  of  Port 
Jackson.  Port  Jackson  is  said  to  liave  derived  its  name 
from  a  sailor  of  the  name  of  Jack»uu  who  first  dt»cuvere<i 
the  entrance  between  the  two  headlands,  and  the  name  of 
Sydney  is  stated  to  have  been  given  to  the  new  town  in 
Honour  of  liwd  Sydney,  who  ma  a  lord  of  the  admiralty 
(aone  say,  »  seerelaiy  of  atate)  at  the  time  when  Captain 
Phillip  settled  the  colony  on  its  nreaent  site. 

( Lansr's /fufory  yew  Snntn  Wa!es ;  Jatncson's  New 
ZeataniL,  South  Australia,  and  Sew  South  H  affs,  \MA2  ; 
VVeiitworlh's  Ih'.tcrt/  (ion  of  Seic  S-iuth  H'aifli :  IJreton's 
ExcurtttoHs  in  New  South  Wales ;  Sydney  Herald^  up  to 
December  23,  1841.  &c.) 

SYE'NE.  [E«YW.l 

SYLBUR6  (Latinised  8YLBURGIUS).  FREDERIC, 
MS  bom  in  IMO.  in  the  village  of  Wetter,  near  Marburg, 

wbonee  be  feneratly  calls  himself  Frederieus  Sylbur^mi^ 
Veleronsis.  His  faih.  i  was  a  farim-r  in  rn  ddlitiB  circum- 
stances; but  llie  son  er  eived  a  guud  educiitiuii,  and  ilur:ii^ 
the  time  he  spent  at  ibt-  uiii\ertjty  of  Jeiui,  he  cluelly  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  Greek  under  Rhoduiuaiiiiua. 
After  the  eouptotion  of  us  academical  course,  ho  bad  the 


[  managflMent  of  wfonl  'puUie  schools,  lint  that  of  Udi,  n 

I  the  coiiniv  of  Solmsond  then  that  of  Neuhaus.  near  Worms 
But  lie  iiad  no  ^jirliculur  liking  for  the  business  of  tcach  ng, 
and  lii->  occupation  took  up  all  tin-  time  which  lie  willed 
devote  to  literary  labours.  Accordini^iy  he  gave  up  bit 
|)0st,  and  entered  into  a  connection  with  the  printer  Andt«w 
VVecbol,  of  Frankfurt  on  the  Main,  for  whose  establuhocnt 
Sylbuig  undertook  to  edit  Greek  Works.  He  conttaued'it 
Fiankfurt  until  1591,  when  be  went  to  Headelbeif,  and 
fbrtned  a  similar  oonneetion  with  the  prtnler  Hicnnrmui 
Commelin.  In  both  places  Syllmra;,  who  had  the  sjfitjrin- 
tettdence  of  the  printing  ^if  all  Greek  works,  as  well  ua 
preparation  of  them,  pei  formed  tliesc  duties  with  tbeutmoit 
accuracy,  and  showed  an  extniorduiiuy  cntic&l  talent  in  the 
notes  which  accompanied  almost  all  his  editions.  He  thus 
gained  great  celebrity,  and  tbo  landgrave  of  Hsssso  miuu- 
ficently  rewarded  him  with  an  annual  peniion  from  the 
funds  of  the  university  of  Marburg.  Further  particukri  of 
his  life  are  not  known.  He  died  at  Heidelberg,  on  the  ifitii 

of  Febi  uary,  159r,,  as  is  stated  Olt  hi*  tOmb<StOIMk  ivlkicb 

still  exists  at  Heidelberg. 

Sylburg  was  one  of  ine  most  eminent  and  iii05t  itidu^- 
tnous  Greek  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  aikd  i2m» 
greatest  men  of  the  age,  such  as  Casaubon  and  De  Tbog^ 
entertained  a  profound  admiration  for  him.  U«  vat  a 
worthy  contemporary  of  Henry  Siepbeos.  whose  Tbsniint 
of  the  Greek  language  contains  many  articles  by  Siiburg. 
The  editions  of  Gieek  wiiier*  by  Sylburg  are  still  ver)' va- 
lualde,  and  in  critical  accuracy  they  are  not  inferior  to  ihu<* 
of  ^lephuitii.  uUhou^b  they  are  not  so  beautifully  pnni«d. 
Some  of  bis  editions  have  never  yet  been  excelled.  Hii 
first  publications  were  new  editions  of  some  elementary 
Greek  grammars  which  were  then  generally  used.  In  liU 
be  pubU8hsd,at  Frankfurt,  in  one  volume^  foliew  bi>  ediiua 
of  Pausanlas.  with  notes  by  himself  and  Xylandsr,  vbA  m 
improved  reprint  of  the  Latin  translati on  by  Rumu'  s 
Aiuaseus.  It  also  contains  a  dissertation  by  Sylburg'.  De 
Grummaticis  Pausanuie  Anomalis.'  The  whole  was  repniii.ii 
in  1613.  Beiween  16R  t  and  1567  he  published  at  Frsttn- 
furt  a  complete  erlition  of  .\nslotlc,  in  II  parts,  or  5  voU. 
4to.  This  edition  only  contains  the  Greek  text  with  the 
various  readings,  and  is  still  the  best  and  most  correct  edi- 
tion of  all  Aristotle's  works.  In  1 585  be  edited  Ibur  de- 
ooofsesof  Isoerates  (ad  Dcmonicum,  ad  Ntcoclcm,  Nieoefes, 
contra  Sophistas),  Frankfuii,  in  bvo.  The  year  fjllowmg 
there  appeared  by  h;in  the  first  complete  edition  of  tins 
works  of  Dionysius  of  Hulicarnussus,  Frankf.,  2v  ils.t'>ho.  It 
contains  the  improved  Latin  translation  of  the  Rumaa  An* 
ti(|oities  by  Geleniue,  with  very  useful  notes  and  indicea 
This  edition  baa  never  yet  been  aurpaaaed;  it  was  rspriatsd, 
but  very  ineorreetly,  at  Leipsig,  1691.  9  vols.  Iblm.  Fms 
1586  to  I59U,  be  published,  at  Frankfort,  in  3  vols,  foho, 
the  valuable  collection  of  antient  writers  on  the  history  of 
Ruine,  under  the  tiile  "  Romanae  Historiac  .Scni'tures,  Lo- 
iini  et  Graeci,  addaa  varinntis  sctiptmac  nulalione  eC 
notis.'  Vol.  i.  contains  the  Fasti  C'apiiolini.  Messiala  Cor- 
viiius,  Jj.  Flonts,  Vetleius  Paierculus,  S.  Aurelius  Vietar, 
S.  Rufus,  Eutropius,  Cassiodorus,  Jornandcs,  and  JuUoi 
ExsuperantiUB.  Vol.  iL  oontaina  Suetonius,  the  Scnploees 
Historiae  Aogusiae,  AmraianuB  Mareeniniis,  Pomponios 
Laetus,  J.  Bapt.  Ef;;...'.iu'>,  Ausonil  Epiijji ainmata  m  C»- 
••ares,  Rimuinoruin  Imperaloiuin  Citalogus,  ami  Ronisnae 
Uibis  Desci  iptio.  Vi)^.  ill.  eonluiiis  (he  Scriptores  Gruic' 
Minores  Hi!>ionae  Runiaiine.  that  is,  the  Kasli  Co<t»u4a(e» 
(Greek  and  Latin).  Paeanius,  Xipbilinus,  Herodian.  Zo«i- 
mus.  Julian's  CeMwrs,  Olympiodorus.  aird  extracts  fruffl 
Suidas.  In  1390  he  published,  at  Frankfurt,  in  4to..  lbs 
work  of  the  gianmeiian  Apollontus  *De  Syntaxi^seu  Coo- 
stroetione  Orationis.'  The  last  work  that  he  pnUisbcd  in 
the  estabLsbmenl  ofWedud  was  a  collection  of  seme  G/cfi. 
gnoiiiic  poets.  'Kpieai'  EIcl;  aca('f|ue  Minorum  I'oet.iiuia 
Goomae,  (iracce  el  l^itiiie,'  FranWf..  Ijj'JI,  hvo.  A  second 
and  much  improved  collection  appeared  at  Heidelberg  in 
the  year  of  Sylburg's  death.  All  the  subsequent  editions  of 
Sylbuig  were  published  in  the  printing  «slablisbinent  «i 
Commelin  at  Heidelberg.  In  1592  be  edited,  in  t  vol. 
folio,  the  commentary  on  the  Apcwalypse.  by  Andreas  Cre- 
teiisis,  in  Liitm  and  Greek:  and  in  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished the  editio  princeps  of  the  Greek  text  of  tl:>'  .vuri:  d 
Thoodoivtus.  entitled  'Reroedia  contra  Morbo»  Graecos.* 
with  tlie  L:ilin  translation  of  Zenolnus  .\cciajuoli.  and  notes 
by  himself.  In  169)2  be  also  edited  tbo  complete  works  <  C 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  with  notes,  Iblin;  mm  in  1593^  ia 
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folio,  all  the  works  of  Justin  the  Martyr.  This  edition  is 
founded  upon  that  by  Robert  Stephens  in  but  Sylbur^ 
improvel  ilio  text,  and  added  very  useful  imtos:  it  is  siill 
tho  Maudaid  edition.  In  1594  he  edited  the  *  Etymologi- 
vam  MugnuiD,*  in  folio,  w'th  notes  and  a  very  useful  index. 
The  year  afler  be  edited  *  SaneeatORt  aive  Colleotio  Scrip- 
larom  de  Rebus  ac  Religieoe  Tumroiii,  Gnwoe  et  Latine,' 
in  8vo.  other  leis  iinportaiil  writers,  it  contains  a 

refutation  uf  Moiiammedanism  by  Euthyroius  Zijiabenui, 
and  a  Life  of  Moh;im:nfd  by  an  anonyiih>u!i  Greek  writer. 
Sylburg,  on  his  death,  left  m  MS.  a  considurable  number  of 
maleriait  wUeh  be  had  collected  for  an  edition  of  Herodotus, 
tad  wbieb  wen  aftervuds  made  use  of  by  Jungermana  in 
hit  edition  of  Hendotua^  Fimnkfart.  1608,  folio. 

(J.  G.  Jmip,  Fita  IMmd  fifUwfti,  Borlebuigi  1745. 
8vo.) 

SYLFI  ELLEN.  [SwkdmI.] 
SYLUET.  [StiHat.] 
SYLLA.  [Sulla] 

SYLLABLE  {miXafinh  A  ayllable  consists  of  ono  or 
mora  elementary  soundl  of  &  kneoige  ttltered  in  oneemis- 
sioo  of  voioo.  The  tmum  /  it  «a  example  of  » syllable 
conabrtinf  of  but  one  elementary  aoond;  and  the  syllable 

ttrange  -  i  .  oxamplo  consi^liii^  of  sevenil  tlemeniary 
sounds  arlicuiated  (joined)  together.  WodU  wliu  li  ron^isl 
of  one  syllable  aie  termed  monosyllabtc  ;  tho=.e  consisting 
of  two  are  tanned  disyllabic;  those  of  three,  trisyllabic; 
and  tboio  of  mora  thtti  tluee  an  indefiaiieljr  tenaed  poly- 
ajllabio. 

Spoken  language  is  a  system  of  audible        for  the  es- 

pression  of  thought,  and  written  language  M  %  system  of 
signs  to  express  spoken  langua;^  so  that  writton  langutigu 
IS  two  removes  fr«in  lluuigbt.  Syllables,  Ixdh  as  words  and 
as  parts  of  words,  belong  botii  to  spoken  and  written  language. 

In  a  pronounced  sjllable  two  disiiiift  things  are  ob- 
servable: vix.,  tut,  its  elementary  structure;  and. 'iiid,  the 
musical  properties  of  the  voice,  consisting  of  those  distinc- 
tions of  sound  which  are  described  noder  the  general  terma 
pitch,  loudness,  and  quality.  Thni  in  the  pronoun  /  wo 
ubserve  Iho  elementary  structure  to  be  the  diphthongal 
vjwcl  /,  as  heard  in  the  word  isle  [Stammku]  :  and  we  ob- 
serve also  whether  the  syllabh-  be  said  or  sung,  that  is, 
whether  the  condition  of  voice  belongs  to  speech  or  tu  song ; 
am  accurate  observer  also  perceives  the  precise  degreo  of 
pitch  and  loudneoi  and  the  character  of  the  quality  of  voice. 

The  time  wUch  a  syllable  oeeupies  in  pronunciation  is 
tcrue<I  iU  quantitv.  In  solemn  and  stately  diaooune  the 
quantities  of  syllables  are  exlondod  beyond  their  ordinary 
length ;  while  in  rapid  colloquy  they  are  somewhat  short- 
ened. The  ordinnry  quaitlitv  of  a  syllable,  when  neither 
extended  nor  protracted,  is  the  sum  total  of  the  quantities 
of  its  constituent  elementary  sounds :  thus  the  quantity  of 
the  ayllaUe.  iitR«  is  the  sum  total  of  the  quantttiai  of  its 
etementary  aonnda  «,  <*,  of  ttle,  and  n. 

It  would  ooeopy  much  apaoe  to  detorilM  the  operations 
i  f  the  eiiu-es  whith  ttuiit  and  determine  the  quantities  of 
fvilubie.,.  Thosj  caiiie*  are,  the  singleness  of  the  vocal 
1  ini^Miin,  and  the  i  lciiKiiiary  structure  of  the  syllable.  The 
eiementary  sounds  and  their  chief  modes  of  sueee^'^ion  in 
English  syllables  are  described  in  the  article  Stammkk. 

Syllables  are  of  various  lengths,  from  an  extremely  short 
to  a  very  long  ciuantity.as  in  the  examples  it,  hot,mltiong, 
ientftk,  efrwwM*  wluch  farm  an  increasing  leriei. 

In  Worda  of  more  f  ban  one  syllable,  one  of  them  is  always 
made  more  coitspicuous  to  the  ear  than  ilie  other,  by  what 
is  termed  stress  or  accent.  Stress  is  produced  either  by  an 
abrupt  percussion  of  voice,  as  in  the  word  pppper,  or  by  an 
extended  quantity  on  a  swelling  loudness  of  voice,  as  lu  the 
word  amase.  tht  stressed  syllable  of  a  word  is  mvariably 
that  which  receives  the  modideatiOQ  of  voice  expressive  of 
sense  and  feeling,  called  emphasis. 

The  metrical  arrangement  of  language  depends  on  the 
quantity  and  stress  of  syllables  [Prosody],  both  of  which 
are  inherent;  while  llie  pitch,  loudness,  and  quality  of 
voice  in  which  the  syllables  are  uttered  are  accidental,  and 
belong  to  the  thought  and  fteling  of  the  ^^er.  [Bto- 
coTion.] 

Pkuoodtans  commonly  elawify  syllables  into  long,  short, 
and  common.  Mr.  Harries  examinee  their  •lemental  atiue- 
tur*  in  nluion  to  their  capacity  for  extenaaon,  whieh  is  an 
imponaat  pnetiesl  consideration.*  His  remarks  may  be 
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generalized  by  stating  that  when  syllables  end  with  cxteii- 
•iihle  elements,  they  admit  of  greater  extension  throughout,, 
than  those  syUablies  «hieh  an  tenuiaaied  by  inextensible 

elements. 

The  late  Mr.  Tlwlwall  carried  thisinqoirylhrther  byoott- 
sidering  the  atnietare  of  svUabies  in  nlation  to  the  smooth*  , 
ness,  harshness,  vivacity,  be.  of  the  strand  of  language,  and 

tiiat  netina  -.:Lin  <  tr >rt 

Tl.  :i:,ikfr  vut.!  wuuu  All  eciiAi  til  the  utate,' 

but  simply  ti  biiiii,r  them  in  harmony.  His  illustrations 
were  taken  from  Shakspere,  Milton,  and  Dryden.  To  enter 
upon  this  subject  would  occupy  more  space  than  ean  be 
aliettod  to  it  in  a  worli  of  this  n^un^ 

Dividing  words  into  syllables  is  a  diflbrsnt  operation 
according  to  tho  object  in  view,  llius  :  1,  When  a  word. is 
pronounced  in  widely  separated  syllables,  to  etiable  a  child 
to  appreciate  each,  as  in  uttering;  the  word  provided,  thu.% 
pro-vi-<Ied.  by  wliich  means  a  chtid  readily  apprehends  each 
successive  syllable  of  the  word ;  2,  When  a  word  is  analysed 
into  its  component  partly  in  order  to  exhibit  its  etymology, 
and  thus  lead  to  a  eloar  apprehension  of  its  signiHcation,  as 
a  whole  Anhb  knowing  that  of  its  ports,  as  in  dividii^  the 
word  iktrmomeler,  thus,  ihermo-meter ;  3,  Tb  divide  a«0i4 
into  its  syllables,  to  enable  another  to  write  it  wilhsoCrset- 
ness,  as  the  word  baronut^,  thim,  h't-rry-nn'-ter. 

Tho  correct  use  of  the  alpbabet  in  writin>:  v  ii^  is 
termed  orthography,  and  v<  nn  important  part  of  grammar. 
[Orthoorapht.] 

The  diviakin  «t  written  words  into  qrliables  is  an  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  audible  syllabln  to  the  9jf%  end  is  attended 
with  many  difficulties,  as  the  varied  divisions  in  the  several 
dictionaries  manifest.  Those  v/ho  iscek  further  information 
may  consult  with  advantage  the  principles  of  pronunciation 
ptefixed  to  Walker's  *  Pronouncing  Dictionary ;'  Hernes's 
*  Elemeuts  of  Speech ;'  Thelwall's  '  Essay  introductory  to 
his  IlluiitratioDs  of  English  Ahythmusj'  Roe's  '  Elem'eata 
uf  Rhythm;'  and  Chapman's  *Muaie  and  Malodyof  the 
£nglish  language.' 

8YLLIS,  Savigny's  naow  for  a  genus  of  Donihnndiiate 
Annelid.«,  which  have  tentacles  unequal  in  number,  and 
articulated  in  chaplets,  as  well  as  the  upper  eirrbi  of  their 
feet,  which  an  ^wf  simple  and  have  only  one  paeket  of 
bristles  (soies). 

Example.  SffUis  memXarw.  tANNBUDA;  DoaaiBUif« 
cbiataJ 

SYLLOOI8H(«nXXoy.(r^£).  The  object  and  character  of 

logic  are  explained  under  the  word  Oroano:*  ;  the  present 
article  is  devoted  to  the  formal  part  of  the  science,  which 
consists  etmrely  in  the  treatment  of  the  sylloi^ism,  and  the 
reduction  of  fallacy  to  rules  of  detection.  Every  sentenio 
in  which  different  assertions  are  combined  to  pro<luce 
another  and  a  Anal  assertion,  is  either  a  syllogism,  a  collec- 
tion of  ayllogisina,  or  a  naia  of  words  without  meaning 
and  when  we  sapMte  iho  eonstituent  aaaertioni.  and  write 
the  whole  under  the  Ibrms  of  logie,  we  are  not  thereby 
ceasing  to  consider  the  senteiir  ■  '.vli  rV.  contains  those  asser- 
tions, or,  as  many  fancy,  dealing  wiiL  a  new  species  of  ratio- 
cination. ,\11  that  is  called  reasomnt;,  and  which  cannot 
be  made  syllogistic,  is  not  reasoning  at  all ;  and  all  which 
cannot  easily  be  made  syllogistic,  is  obscure :  for  the  syllo- 
gism is  the  simple  form  in  woieb  the  aet  of  reasoning  is  an 
act  of  intuitiott. 

Aristotle  defines  syllogisa  thus :  '  Syllogism  ia  speech  or 
language  in  which  certain  things  being  assumed,  something 
different  from  what  is  assui£ed  results  by  virtue  of  the 
assumption  ;  and,  by  virtue  of  the  assumption.  I  mean  it 
results  ihroui^h  the  assumption  ;  and,  by  through  the  as- 
sumption, i  mean  that  no  external  term  is  required  in  order 
to  there  being  a  necessary  result.'    {Anadyl.  iVjOf.,  L  I.) 

So  eas)  indeed  is  the  deduction,  when  the  premises  are 
properly  disposed  as  preparatory  to  a  syllogism,  that  many 
pen>ons  doubt  the  utility  of  the  syllogism  altogether.  With 
ihcftu  we  are  not  no*  arguing:  we  shall  only  <^bserve  that 
he  must  be  foriuiiaie  in  ilie  clearness'  of  his  niitid,  who, 
knowing  the  logicui  (uude,  i»  never  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  it  to  destroy  ambiguity  or  heighten  evidence ;  and  par- 
ticularly  so  in  bi^  op|>oncuts.  who,  in  verbal  or  written  cun- 
troTMsyi  never  finds  it  nccei>!>aiy  to  employ  it  m  trying  their 
argumentSi  Thesyllogism  is  the  inttniment  of  self-examina- 
tion, and  the  weapon  of  last  retort  in  dispute:  and  a  had 
syllogism,  with  one  of  the  |ireiiK«LS  implied  only,  and  not 
expressed,  is  the  first  resource  of  fdilacy:  which  last  is 
sonwtimea  even  allowed  to  nmain  unnfiitsd.  bf  nefbet  ef 
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placing  it  in  a  logical  form.  To  bnn^  forward  the  suppre^d 
premiM  it  the  visible  destruction  of  every  arautaeut  wlwh 
ti  logically  bad.  As  an  instance,  take  the  following  in  a 
loiter  from  Oirdan  to  Tartaiea:  *N«itber  «n  1  moved  with 
envy,/or  if  you  ar«  either  eqntl  to,  or  lesa  tban  myself,  i 
r  rj  cau«e  fur  it;  and.  if  you  lit-  ^TrnfiT  in  lliis  ail.  I 
tiu  _  li[  lo  omlfavour  to  cqu;il  you, ami  noi  to  speak  eMl  ol  you.' 
1  ii  n  I-  rneani  fur  rcas<juing,  and  there  are  two  s) lUijnfni-> 
With  6uppreii«d  premiMa,  or  rather  two  aorit^  (a  lenu  pr«i- 
Mnily  explained),  miih  %  tuppreued  premiss  in  each.  In 
«M  «■>•  Cudwn  UMiaBW  Umt  be  does  not  «Bvy  Tartalea 
iwoauN  fas  mtd  not;  in  ibe  other,  thtt  Iw  dow  not  be- 
eanse  be  ought  to  do  otherwise :  if  he  meant  to  UiaiBe  aod 
assert  that  he  never  did  anything  which  h«  had  no  need  to 
do.  and  always  did  everything  which  be  ought  to  do,  but 
reasoning  is  logical  :  but  if  be  would  have  hesitated  to  make 
these  assertionii,  he  wa<  then  writing  fallacy.  In  jusiico  lu 
Cardan's  logic  however,  it  is  but  fair  to  my  that  be  w««  aol 
Iho  nwD  to  MiUate  at  either  asMrtioo.  fCABMifJ 

Bvei;  feotepee  in  vhidi  dm  «oaoltUMMi  U  •  OMMMry 
comeqttenee  of  previoa*  laiorti'oiM  oootainod  in  that  mme 
Rcnlciic-e.  is  a  !i>llogisDi,  providtsl  tlmt  the  conclusion  be 
oblauied  from  two  dislincl  aiscrlioiis,  and  two  only.  Thus 
'  Some  At  are  Bs,  for  cvi  r)  B  is  A.  !>•  ^ot  a  syllogis>ni,  thouirji 
logically  true  [ContkrsbJ.  £veiy  lUtsertion  may  ha  {«.•• 
duced  to  one  of  four  fbmu,  the  universal  afllrmative,  the 
aoivanal  nqjativo,  tha  particular  ailrioaiivak  and  the  par- 
luiilar  naMtiva.  From  tbeM^  1^  eombination,  all  ayllo- 
gisms  are  derived ;  and  the  laws  of  oombioation.  and  the 
manner  of  expressing  them,  constituted  that  branch  of 
scii'iice  vrhich  is  now  often  ti'rned  into  ridicule,  particularly 
Ss  to  itA  notation,  and  liie  strange  and  uucoutii  words  by 
which  the  species  of  syllogi&ms  vrere  denoted.  The  i'ullow  ing 
letters  always  signify  the  eeveial  species  of  preposittuns 

A,  die  itnivanid  afirmatiTe;  every  X  is  Y. 

E,  the  universal  negative ;  no  X  is  Y. 

I,  the  particular  affirmative  ;  some  Xs  are  Ys. 

0^  tha  partieular  negative ;  some  Xs  arc  not  V!!. 

Sinee  aterj  oonduabn  muat  be  drawn  frum  the  com- 
pariton  of  two  thtngt  with  a  diird,  a  sy  llogism  oonsists  of 

two  propositions;,  in  ouch  of  which  the  same  term  recurs 
compared  with  aaothcr.  this  term  is  called  iho  mtddle 
ttrm.  Tbuaiii 

Evtjiy  Y 
Every  Z  is 
Therefore    Every  7.  is 

Y.  the  subject  of  the  first  assert 
the  ttroixl,  IS  liio  middle  leriu.  i 

the  ftrtmue^,  the  third  in  ilia  cm,ciU4i(jri.  The  pre<iicaie  of 
the  conclusion  is  called  the  mq/nr  tirm  ;  the  subject  of  the 
conclusion,  the  minor  term:  and  the  major  or  minor  pre- 
miss is  that  wliicli  (  Dutains  the  major  or  minor  term  of  the 
fionclusion.  I'be  major  premiss  is  always  written  flnt. 

Tha  order  of  tha  tarut  to  the  premises  and  couclusiou 
ttllit  ha  either 

L       a  in. 

YX  XY  YX 
ZY  ZY  YZ 
ZX        ZX  ZX 

fcitd  these  are  called  the  four  /?<.'«/•/•>. 
in  Aristotle,  the  ffnirlh  w.is  bv  tiaditim; 
and  was  c»illc<l  (Jakiiic.  In  the  first 
term  is  the  subject  of  the  innjfir.  and  the  predicate  of  the 
minor ;  in  the  second,  the  i-rcdicate  of  both;  in  the  third, 
the  subject  of  both;  in  the  fourth,  the  predicate  of  the 
minor  and  tha  subject  of  the  major.  Every  partiettUr  easu 
of  a  figure  is  called  a  mood;  anusince  either  of  the  premises 
may  be  either  of  the  four  species  of  propositions,  A.  E,  I,  O. 
t  follows  tliat  there  nie  sixteen  moods  in  each  figure,  or 
M\ty  four  pot-ible  in  H.ds  m  all.  But  of  these,  many  are  in- 
conclusive, and  numy  moods  which  admit  of  conclusion  in 
one  figure  do  not  in  another.  Thus  tha  mood  in  the  examine 
above  ia  AA,  mod  if  we  apply  it  in  tha  Ibvr  figures,  we 
have : — 

Everv  YisX 


X. 
Y, 
X, 

i.n,  ;intl  the  predicate  of 
■  two  tir.-i  asseriU-'iis  arc 


IV.  , 
XY 
YZ 
ZX; 

The  throe  first  are 
ascrilied  to  Galen, 
fiiruie  the  middle 


Every  X  is  Y 
E^erv  ZisY|Bv8ry2i!,Y 


Everv  Y  is  X 
Every  Y  is  Z 


Every  X  Is  Y 
Every  Y  is  Z. 


The  flnt  bas  a  conclusion ;  every  Z  is  X.  The  second 
liaanone;  that  is.  for  anything  to  the  contrary  contained 
in  the  preiniM  s.  we  may  eitl  .  r  .vay  every  Z  is  X,  no  Z  is  X. 
some  M  are  Xs,  or  some  Zs  are  not  Xs.  It  also  admits  evpry 
XiaZihntlMn  Z  b  (hemigor  ianii,aadiiotX;  and  it  w 


of  the  first  figure,  witli  ttit  {  remises  trans]K>sed.  and  not  of 
the  fourth.  The  third  admits  a  conclusion ;  some  Zs  are  Xs. 
The  fourtli  also  admits  a  conclusion  f  some  Z«  are  Xs.  Con- 
saquantly  ibe  fitat  figun  haa  a  ayUogiam  AAA,  Uie  ihitd 
and  fottilh  have  AAL 

If  all  the  sixty-four  cases  be  examined  (a  most  tiseful 
uxereiiie)  it  will  be  found  that  the  following  syllogisms 
are  valid.    Wa  Miaiifa  ^btm  flnt  bj  igfum,  tlmft 
moods. 

^>*'  fgure ;  AAA.  BAE,  All,  EIO. 

Sfr<.n,i  fifitire:  EAE.  KTO.  AOO. 

Thiid  fiyuie;  AAl,  lAl,  Ail,  E.\0,  UAO,  EIO. 

Fourth  figure ;  AAI,  AEE,  IAI«  EAO,  BIO. 

The  following  is  the  statement  by  moods: — 
(AA)A,1,I,  .  (AEiEjE.  .  (AIil,l,  ,  (AOA 
(EA>E,BAb« .  OUjOdOgQA. 
(IA>1J,  , 
<OA)0b 

Here,  for  instance,  we  express  hy  (IA)f,l,  that  the  mood 
lA  never  proves  anything  but  i,  and  that  only  in  the  third 
and  fourth  flgvraa.  From  tha  pcaoadiag  «•  maf  ooUaat 

that— 

As  to  figures:  any  proposition  may  be  proved  in  the  first; 
none  but  negatives  in  the  seeond;  none  hut  partieulata  ia. 
the  third;  and  everything  httt  tha nahranal aOimnlTra  in 

the  fourth. 

As  to  moods :  from  nremisea  both  negative  or  both  par* 
ticular,  no  conclusion  loUows:  where  one  premiss  is  nega- 
tive,  the  conclusion  is  negative :  and  where  one  premise  is 
particular,  the  conclusion  is  particular. 

Id  order  to  remember  the  figures  certain  words  have  been 
long  need  by  writers  on  logic,  which  maha  a  grotesque  ap> 
pearance ;  but  if  tha  reader  wdl  tolerate  them  till  we  havw 
gone  through  an  example  of  each  syllogtsm*  ba  shall  see 
that  those  who  madt;  them  were  at  least  as  good  wits  as 
those  who  laugh  at  ihera.  The  magic  words  of  iho  fourth 
figure  are  difftsrcnt  in  dtflbraut  wntom;  tM  bava  lakan  tboM 
used  by  Dr.  Whateley. 

P/rnt  ^figure  ;  Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  Ferio. 

Spcjrid  /iffun  f  Ceaare,  Cameatre*,  Festino.  Baroka 

Third  fi^urt;  Dttiapti,  Diiamii,  Datiii  Falaptoo.  Bb* 
kardo,  Fensro. 

^mrth  figure;  Bramantip,  Gsmenes,  IKmaris,  Pesapo, 

FresiMT',. 

Thus  ibe  vostels  AA.V  are  seen  m  Barbara,  All  in  Oatttt. 
The  following  are  nibtances  of  each  forta.  ViHl SB  Wtanpla 
which  may  easdy  bo  reduced  to  tlie  form. 

Ffrtt  Jtgur«. 

Barliara.  Every  Y  is  X,  e\ery  Z  is  Y.  thereft^re  every  Z 
is  X.  Examf)le.  They  luust.  ii»  mun,  have  faults :  or  all 
men  have  faults,  these  persons  are  men,  therefore  these 
jiersons  have  faults;  strictly,  all  men  art  persons  havin? 
faulty  &c. 

Cdarent,  No  Y  is  X  avary  Z  is  Y,  tbacafm  M  Z  it  X. 
Bx.  Those  who  bribe  tnould  not,  any  more  than  other  law. 

bie  .l^er^.  be  exempt  from  punishment. 

Darn.  Every  Y  is  X,  6oms  Zs  are  Ys,  therefore  some  Zs 
arc       Ex.  Exploded  dootfinea  ai»  aomatimea  (rug^  bv 

can  He  capable  of  proof. 

i-t'rto.  No  Y  IS  X,  some  Zs  are  Ys,  therefore  some  Zaan 
not  Xs.  Ex:  Some  of  the  earlier  pnneiples  of  seianea  an 
not  well  appreciated  for  want  of  attantioit  tn  tha  viual  modas 
of  opsntion  of  tha  mind. 

Stamd  Pigurt. 
Ceiare.  No  X  is  Y,  every  Z  is  Y,  therefore  do  Z  is  X. 
Esample,  The  prastaoe  of  homa  in  this  Sjpeeias,  utd  than 
abaanea  in  Iba  olhar«  iia  cgoiplata  diatiiKlian  hatvaan  the 
twak 

Cmieilrm.  Bvwy  X  is  Y.  no  Z  !s  Y,  tbereibra  no  Z  is  X. 

The  !a-t  example  will  do:  this  mood  is  only  a  con--eijueiice 
oi  the  convention  by  vthich  ih«  nii^or  premiss  is  to  be 
written  fir-i,  an<l  of  the  convertibility  [doirms*]  of  tha 
universal  neijaiive  proposition. 

Fettino.  I^lu  X  is  Y,  some  Zs  ar(^  Ys,  therefore  some  2a 
are  not  Xs.  Ex.  Persons  who  pntand  to  form  an  opinion 
on  pbiloaophied  sobieota  are  oAantinies  incapable  of  doing 
It  properly,  from  want  of  ac(|uaiutaoce  with  the  exact 
sciences.  This  example  is  given  purposely,  as  falling  more 
n  a  t  u  r  al  1  y  into  anatfiar  flgumt  though  oapaMa  of  < 
in  this. 

BankOk  tmij  X  fa  Y»  aana  Za  «§•  Mt  Ta. 
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aome  Z*  are  not  Xs.  Ex.  None  but  Uie  industnoot  can 
MMMad,  n  llMt  than  mutt  be  many  Aulum. 

7%»rd  JSgttre. 

Parii?  //.— Kverv  Y  is  X.  every  Y  is  Z.  flieid^  Mine 
a»  aro  Xs.  £x*  J^oUtM»  uoA  liMr«tRi9  •*«  not  oooMMuily 
tncoropatibte.  ftr  nniiy  panom  e«n  be  nuaed  wbo  ban 
oultiTBted  both. 

Disamis. — Some  Ys  at«  Xs,  every  Y  is  Z,  therefore  some 
Zs  arc  Xs  /.r.  Manj  tliiilk|$i  ili«Sp*dMiit,beeai»ao  VNOg, 
an#  apparently  useful. 

Daliti. —E\ery  Y  ia  X.  some  Ys  are  Zs,  therefan  flODM 
Ztu«X«>  TbokttoiamplewiUdofor  thi»ftl«i. 

t^hptm.  "No  Y  ia  X.  every  Y  is  Z,  tberalbtv  mnm  Za 
are  not  Xs.  Ex.  There  are  organised  bodies  to  vhos«  ex- 
istence air  is  necessar}',  and  which  hare  no  locomotive 
power,  ns  pl:ints,  (iir  iusiaiir«>. 

Bokardo. — Sorai;  Ys  are  not  Xs.  every  Y  is  Z,  thereforr! 
some  Za  are  not  Xs.  Ex.  Even  industry  do<?*  imi  nlways 
auocevd,  for  men  of  groit  research  have  bc«n  mistaken. 

Ferito. — No  Y  is  X,  tUttM  Ys  are  Zs,  therefore  some  Zs 
ar«  Dot  Xs.   Ex.  It  is  not  ime  that  aU  wba  gave  evidence 
weiTC  present,  for  A,  B,  C,  8ui.  were  niaay  miles  oK 
F.ur/h  fisuTf. 

Bramantip — Every  X  is  Y,  cvt-ry  Y  is  Z.  therefore  some 
Zs  are  Xs.  Kt.  Amon^  repulsive  tbiogt  are  iIm  eelenees 
themselves,  for  they  are  atl  ihrtlcult. 

Cainniet. — Every  X  is  Y,  no  Y  is  Z,  therefore  no  Z  is 
Ji.  Ex.  No  perfect  being  can  be  man,  for  all  men  are 
svlgeet  to  decay,  the  unftiiltng  natk  of  baperfiwHoQ.  This 
example  would  do  very  well  as  one  of  the  most  common 
species  of  fallacy,  that  in  which  the  middle  term  is  used  in 
different  sense*,  so  thiu  ilicru  is  in  fact  no  muidlc  (or 
common  middle)  term.  Wo  have  seen  this  .trt'iimeni  used 
somewhere,  'perfect  being'  meaning  ^ moral perfeot  being.' 
and  '  imperfection'  including  physical  as  well  as  moral  im- 
perfMstion. 

Dimttrit.— Some  X*  are  Ys.  every  Y  is  Z,  therefore  some 
Zs  are  Xs.  £r.  Some  vrriten  wlio  repeat  dMMiMlm  are 

amusing,  for  every  prolix  writer  does  it,  and  tbe  WOet  at* 
tractive  book*  are  not  always  the  >lujriest. 

Fe^aj  n — No  X  is  Y,  every  Y  is  Z,  therefore  some  Zs  are 
not  X^.  Ex.  Some  things  which  are  nut  much  written 
about  are  not  worth  leirnhig;  not  tint  lllia  eircumstanoe  is 
fliberwise  an  index,  except  in  this  naimar,  that  all  naUjr 
mefbl  learning  has  its  opponents,  and  it  i«  only  where  there 
in  oy<|h.3  lion  that  much  aiscusiiion  ever  takes  place.  Here 
js  a  4;r«jd  nisiaiu  e  of  the  ease  in  which  the  premises  both 
yield  the  cunclus'on,  and  cxplnin  the  sense  in  which  il  is  to 
be  taken:  ihe  preceding  is  uu»>liugi»ui  unless  the  'writing 
about'  the  subjei  t  in  the  conclusion  mean  writing  about 
not  the  subject  itself,  bu)  whether  it  bo  useful  or  not 

f^n$on. — No  X  is  Y.some  Ys  are  Zs,  therefore  some  Zs 
are  not  Xs.  Ex.  Some  things  which  are  cried  op  can 
hardly  be  relics  of  antiquity,  for  they  are  'Vatuelest.  Here 
is  an  iiisl.mce  of  an  argument  which,  loj^ieally  undeniable, 
uiav  he  disputable  as  to  the  matter.  One  of  the  premises 
IS  -  no  relic  of  Biitiqiii9iiva)iMleMk*  vbioh  auuiyiBajbc 
found  to  deny. 

Some  other  forms  have  been  given,  bat  they  are  only 
ioma  of  ibe  preceding  ifith  the  premiaea  tranaposed.  and 
which  therefotre  do  not  obey  the  eonventional  rale  rdativo 
\  )  the  preoedence  of  the  major  premiss:  as,  for  instance, 
<jtie  nainefi  Baraliptnri  (.\AI.  the  last  syllable  being  only  a 
termination)  which  wo  raay  mention  particularly,  itm-much 
as  this  Word  has  been  very  oftor  quoted  an  a  specimen  of 
I  logical  terms.  It  runs  as  follows: — Every  Y  is  X.  every 
I  Z  is  Y.  therefore  some  Xs  are  Zs.  Transpose  the  pre- 
mises,  and  we  have  the  first  syllogism  of  the  KHirtb  team. 

Of  tU  the  four  flgares  ttaa  first  it  the  taost  natata^  Mid 
every  mood  of  the  other  three  ein  be  rednced  to  one  of  the 
first,  in  one  of  the  following  way^  It  be  seen  that 
every  name  in  the  last  three  flpures  begiiiii  willi  one  of  the 
initial  letters  of  thi'  fi  i  it,  and  thus  it  is  pointed  out  to  which 
raood  of  the  fir-it  fli^ure  each  is  reducible.  Thus  CSesare, 
Camestres,  and  Camonei  aia  titoia  whkh  at*  ledoeible  to 
Gelaraatof  the  flist  figaia. 

The  eiher  signiflcant  tetters  of  the  deeeripttfa  wofdi  are 
^  p,  ft.  wliei  cvcr  they  occur.  By  m  it  is  implied  that  the 
f»itnj.«e.->  arc  to  be  transposed;  by  «  that  the  premiss  marked 
hv  its  preceding  vowel  is  to  be  converted,  whence  *  folh]WS 

only  £  and  1  [CoifTSRSB];  by  p  that  the  conversioa  u  to  be 
B.ada  in  «  Unttad  naaaar.  ar.pir  maqUmt  [Gonvimi|; 


and  by  k  that  the  reduction  is  made  by  what  is  called  tbc 
reductio  ad  impo$tibiU,  a  term  which  we  SOW  explain.  It 
means  that  the  syllogism  oan  ha  roplaoed  by  one  in  the  Qrst 
Ggure.  wh'ich  proves^  net  the  truw  of  the  eonelosion,  but 
the  ftiWehood  of  its  contradictor)-.  [Contiukv  \m>  Cos- 
nAinCTOKT.]  Fur  example,  take  the  syilugisiu  Buroko,  or 

Every  X  ii  Y, 

Some  Ze  are  not  Yii 
Therefine  Some  Zs  are  not  Xs. 

If  the  conclusion  be  denied,  it  must  be  by  aifiitning  that 
Every  Z  ia  X.  Let  this  be  so.  then  we  must  have  the  syl* 
logitD  Bartnta ai Ibllows: — 

Every  X  is  Y, 
Every  Z  IS  X, 
Therefore  Every  Z  la  Y. 

Bnt»  by  hypotbesis,  sooae  Za  an  net  Ys,  wbanea  thia 
ooodiuion  coDtradieta  one  of  the  admitted  premises,  or 

must  he  fal-^;.  One,  then,  of  the  premises  which  gives  it 
must  be  fuUo;  but  itucu  Every  X  is  Y  i>  supposed  true,  it 
must  be  Every  Zi*X,  which  is  fal>e,  or  S  Jiue  are  noi  Xs, 
which  is  true.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  perseveriug  deier- 
ininaiion  of  the  oldar  kgioiana  10  make evwytbiag fadaotUle 
to  the  first  figure. 

It  appears  then  that  few  words  have  aver  been  iovattted 
which  nave  really  so  much  meaning  as  the  now  despised 
appellations  of  syllogisms  Tako,  fur  example,  Ditamis 
every  letter  i>  a  seiiu  nce.  1)  means  that  the  mood  of  the 
first  fijjure  into  winch  ihi-  can  hf  reduced  is  Darii ;  I,  that 
tlie  iiiajor  preiniss  i-.  a  pariii  ulLir  nthrinative  proposition; 
S,  (hat  the  rvduciiun  required  the  major  premiss  to  be  simply 
converted;  A,  that  the  minor  is  a  universal  affirmative; 
Mf  that  the  reduction  requiies  tbe  tfaas|»sition  of  the  pre- 
miset;  I.  that  the  eoaelnsiaa  la  n  paniealar  affirmative; 
S,  that  tbe  ooneltiaion  mutt  be  sim^j  eonverltd.  We  tbua 
change 

r>I<iAMIS.  DARll. 

Some  V>  an  Xs,  i  i  Every  Y  i*  Z. 

Every  Y  is  Z,      >   into  <  Some  Xs  aio  Ys, 

Some  Zs  are  Xs,  '  f  Suine  X-  are  Z». 

A  proper  uiood  was  one  in  which  one  of  tlie  premises 
spoke  of  a  single  subject,  as  in  '  All  Frenchmen  iulk 
Fieocb,  i^rre  is  a  Frenchman,  therefore  Pierre  talks 
Fiencb.'  Tbera  wat  much  discussion  as  to  whether  aueb  a 
propoaMioii  at  *  Pierre  is  a  Frenchman'  was  a  univenal 
ailmattve  er  aet.  It  being  obvious  on  all  sides  that,  whetbec 
or  no.  it  would  have  in  deduction  all  tbe  fffOpactMB  of  a 
universal  affirmative. 

An  i  jithymeme  is  a  syllogism  in  which  one  premiss  is  ob- 
viously implied,  and  is  the  form  in  which  arjjuiueiil  is  com- 
monly given.  For  example,  "He  isn't  here;  I  don't  see 
him,'  implies  that  the  speaker  would  atlirm  hituself  certain 
of  seeing  him  if  be  were  there,  and  is  an  enthymeme  which, 
with  the  SBppraawd  piaaisa  laatond.  makes  tbe  (bllowiog 
syllogism }~ 

Fig.  1.       A   All  that  is  here  is  seen  by  me. 
Cam$ttr§t,  E  Ue       is  not  eoen  by  me. 

Therelbra   B  Ha        ie  not  beta. 

TiiL  .  rites  is  a  collection  of  Barbar  a  L'isms,  in  which 
the  J.u|ipru«i«d  cuuoiusiun  of  the  first  <4  pieiniss  of  dm 
second,  that  of  the  second  a  prennss  uf  the  third,  and  so 
on;  asinAisB.  BisCiCisD.  Dia£,  tbercfoio  A  ia  B. 
Hera  aia  three  sjrlltgisma,  namely, 

AisB  AisC  AisD 
BisC  Ci*  D  DisE 
Xie^       AisD  AbB 

Varii'i.s  i:  ;i,>nipi.->  were  made  to  classify  the  manners  in 
which  common  argumeitt  is  to  be  expressed  syllogistically. 
Tbe  only  difficulty  is  to  reduce  the  expressions  to  the  pure 
form  of  simple  asaertioa  or  negation.  An  oblique  syllogisia 
was  one  ia  which  one  of  the  obliquo  cases  enters  tlie  pre* 
misett  in  such  a  maanar  at  to  vitiate  tbe  purity  of  the  form. 
For  ioataiice^ 

Tha  tiMMghta  of  man  govern  hia  ac1iina» 
John  is  a  man, 
thmlhn  Joba't  thongbca  govaro  bit  aetUm 
As  it  stands,  this  is  not  strictly  a  sytlogistn.  nndsomo  less 
idiomatic  expressions  must  be  adopted  before  it  can  be 
tnznadiiitoaiNi  Aa» 
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{a being  whose  thoagfaU 
govern  hit  Mtioii«» 


(Every  man)  is 

John  it  a  man, 
Tlisrafore  John    is   a  being,  &c. 
The  Mine  thing  occurs  in  a  modal  lyllogitm,  which  it 
one  in  which  some  modifying  exprea>t(OB  gifM  mOM  W  leas 
of  fiiree  to  one  or  both  premises.  As 

Pnibftbly  Every  Y  is  X. 

Every  Z  is  Y, 
Thefefore    Probably  Every  Z  is  X. 
If  we  consider  both  matter  and  form,  we  have  hece  merely 
a  syllogigm  in  which  one  premlat  it  only  probable.  [Buiba- 
BiLiTY,  p.         Rut.  considering  fom  vckf,  th«panlMt  de- 
dur-Uon  mwy  l  o  iiuulo  as  follows:— 

V     1    thing  which  it  mom  VSuAj  tban 
tveryYttj  aotlobeX. 
Every  Z  it  Y,  therefore  every  Z  it  [a  tiling,  fte.] 

Tilt'  indurtirr'  sylI:ii,M-in  i>  nu-ri-ly  one  in  wliich  one  of 
llie  premises  ti>  propel  by  induclion,  or  by  j-t'imniie  proof  of 
every  instance:  as  when  ihe  Y*  arc  known  to  iie  A,  B,  and 
C  and  no  more,  and  Every  V  is  X  is  shown  by  proving 
■ciNtrataly  that  A  is  X,  B  is  X,  C  it  X.  There  ia  nothing 
pnsaliar  lo  the  tyllogi^m  here.  (1inNICTI0*l>] 

The  h^pntkeHegi  sy  llogiHm  (so  catted)  it  one  i«  which  the 
truth  of  one  ]iro])o>itioti  is  siuti-i!  to  dc|>end  solely  on  that  of 
aiiolbm  ;  so  thai  the-  flist  can  be  udirmed  as  aoou  us  the 
sei-ond  \^  known  to  be  true,  or  tlio  ^<jcoiid  can  ba  denieii an 
toon  at  the  first  u>  known  to  be  \  Thus, 
If  A  be  B,  C  is  D, 
Bot  A  ia  B.  therefore  C  it  D. 
Or.  If  AbeB.  CiaD. 
But  C  is  not  D.  therefore  A  is  not  B. 

Whenever  a  proof  is  complete,  except  in  one  proposition — 
when,  for  example,  wo  have  fully  made  out  that  C  is  D, 
except  only  in  this  that  the  proposition  '  A  is  B '  i&  no:  yet 
proved,  the  6t»t  memhar  of  tlie  hypothetical  syllngi^m  lays 
down  tha  itata  of  tha  arfnnaat.  Whan  all  that  will  jproTa 
a  proposition  it  true,  llie  prapoaitioD  ilaeir  b  true,  wnenee 
there  is  only  need  to  affirm  the  one  doubtful  premiss,  to 
niako  the  coacluswn  a  logical  consequence.  Agmn.  vvheii 
a  proposition  is  false,  some  part  of  uiiy  lL>f.'iPal  proof  must 
be  deniable :  hence  there  is  only  need  to  deny  the  conclu- 
sion in  order  to  maka  tha  ana  doubtftil  fnmiw  logically 
deniable. 

The  conditional  syllogitm  it  redocibla  la  an  bypotbeiical 
one.  It  is  when,  under  certain  etreomttaacea.  the  first 
member  affirms  a  proposition,  as  in  Wherever  A  is  B,  C  is  D. 

Tilt  ditt'mrjui  IS  a  (louhle  or  oilier  t-onipoiind  tsyllogisni,  in 
wiiicli  two  or  moie  ootiir.idiclory  projiosilions  lorin  each  a 
conclusii-n  With  othor  prujiositions,  so  that  from  those  other 
oropositious  necessarily  follows  one  or  other  uf  the  eoitclu- 
tiont:  baoaute  of  contradictory  pnposiiiuns  one  must  be 
traa.  It  it  not  tbeiefbre  a  tyUoijiim.  imt  a  ooUectiun  of 
them.  Par  example,  *  Ha  moat  either  hafa  twen  for, 
againbt,  or  neuter :  if  for,  be  was  unjust ;  if  neuter,  be  wat 
mean ;  if  against,  he  was  false :  therefore  he  must  have 
been  either  unjust,  mean,  or  faUe."  This  presumes  the 
cxislenre  of  u  pi  eini>b  for  tach  eoiiclubian;  as  for  examplw, 
that  the  cause  is  iliat  uf  uppresMon,  that  he  is  so  circum- 
stanced that  nothing  but  fear  or  favour  ooukl  orevent  Inm 
from  taking  part  wuh  the  right,  and  thai  ha  hat  pledged 
himaelf  lo  Uia  wraig. 

The  Tulet  of  tytlogism  may  be  briefly  condeneed  aa  fA- 
lows  .— 

1.  One  at  least  uf  the  premises  roust  be  affirmative,  and 
me  ui  least  universal ;  i.  the  middle  term  must  enter  um- 
ver»aliy  in  one  of  the  premises ;  and  3,  the  eonrluttion  must 
not  speak  of  any  term  in  a  wider  sense  ih&ii  it  ua'i  spoken 
ot  in  the  ^remist  in  which  it  entered.  A  term  univeraaliy 
tpakan  of  it  cither  tha  anbjaet  of  a  imivanal  aHtnaativa,  or 
the  pradieala  of  any  Mgativa. 

The  Brat  rate  it  derived  fhm  ohaervation,  hat  might  be 
deniouHlrated.  The  iecond  is  seen  thus:  if  the  middle 
terra  were  not  univerisaUy  ».pukcti  uf  in  one  premiss,  there 
misht  be  in  reality  no  middle  term,  or  nothing  with  which 
to  compare  the  major  and  minor  term.  Thus  if  we  attempt 
to  iolbr  anything  from  Kverv  X  i»  Y,  some  Ys  arc  not  Zs, 
wa  marely  ace  that  all  the  Xs  are  to  a*aoy  of  the  Ys,  or 
mahe  upapaitaf thaYt.  Somu^f theYt<anotlior  nortion, 
il  may  ba>  am  not  2a,  ao  that  tha  eomman  term  does  not 
axitt,  or  iDay  not  agiat.  Tha  lUid  nle  is  ohvioiu,  for  no 


more  can  be  made  of  any  assertion  than  it  contains^  and  m 
argument  which  aaierta  tomething  about  every  X  &«ei 
premises  which  only  mantion  tome  Xt,  mnslho  illogital. 

The  varioul  tpoctet  of  fiiUaciet  mutt  aootiat  etther  in  tbt 
introduction  of  unproved  propositions,  or  an  illogical  uuof 
those  which  are  proved.  We  do  not  feel  it  neres>ar>  t<; 
extend  this  article  by  entering  into  the  usual  classiQi-unoa 
of  them. 

SYLVE'RIUS,  son  of  Bishop  Hormisdas,  and  a  native 
of  Campania,  succeeded  Aeapctus  as  bishop  of  Rome, 
d35.   1  heodatut,  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy,  ia  taid  to  h»n 
i  n  il  uenced  hit  election.   Soon  after.  Beliaariut  came  with  u 

army  sent  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  defeated  the  G«ihi, 
and  took  possession  of  Rome.  Vigilius,  a  deacon  o(  Rome, 
inlrii^ueil  with  the  court  of  C'<nstaniinople  lohave  Svivniu* 
deposed,  on  the  ]  iett  uce  that  he  favoured  the  Goih^,  sod 
SyheiUis  \v,is  accurdingly  seised  by  order  of  Justinian,  sad 
sent  into  e&de  to  Paiara,  a.d,  637,  where  he  soon  after  di«4 
and  Viuilius  was  put  in  hitplBM.  (Plalina  and  Pluitiait. 
Le  Vite  dei  BoHUOei,) 

SYLVESTER  I.  tuccaadad  Metebiadet  at  htsfaop  af 
Rome,  A.D.  314.  The  Chriiliau  church  was  now  ki  :ho 
ascendant  throughout  the  Western  world,  under  liie  )  r 
tri  tioM  of  tlie  emperor Constantine.  By  ConstanHne  s  ■■rd>  n 
n  ciutiL'il  was  assembled  at  Arelatum  v.Arles),  a.u  )U,  st 
which  some  deputies  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  were  present, 
and  in  which  the  Donatists  were  condemned.  [DorrAiim.] 
But  the  principal  event  of  Sylvester's  pontiQcate  wat  iIm 
giaat  council  of  Nieaea,  aj>.  3tS,  which  defined  tha  aitidai 
of  the  Christian  laith.  and  atao  determined  tlie  order  of  tfa 
hieiarchy  in  the  vuruuis  provinces  of  the  empiie.  The 
hishop  ol  Rome  was  thereby  made  primate  over  the  sees  of 
the  provinces  !it\le<l  S uhurbicariiv.  whicli,  under  the  now 
diiiLribulion  of  the  empire  made  by  Constantine,  were  plscv^ 
under  the  juriadiction  of  the  Vicarius  Urbis,  or  imperu 
vicar  of  Rome.  Sylvetter  did  not  repair  to  the  council,  but 
sent  thither  two  pmabgrlan  aa  his  d<iputies,  Vitus  and  Vm- 
eaatiua»  who  do  nal  ai^pau  to  hava  had  any  particular  dis- 
tbietion  or  pott  of  honour  in  tha  attembly.'  [Popk.]  The 
story  of  the  donation  made  by  Constantine  to  Pope  Sylvester 
of  iem|>oral  jurisdiction  over  the  suburbicarian  provmres  u 
now  universally  rejected  as  apocryphal;  it  may  hiivf  ir  .'i- 
naled  from  the  church  chroniclers  confounding  ibe  teui|Kinl 
with  the  spiritual  juriiidictions. 

Conttantine  made  a  abort  residence  at  Rome  in  BvWetttr't 
tirne^  AJt.  3t6,  but  toon  left  it.  being,  it  teenu,  dtaMtiiM 
with  hit  reception  by  the  people.  [CoNtTA?mxDt,  FlATlVI 
Valerius.]  The  papal  historitnt  tpiak  of  numawn 
chureiies  raised  and  oodowad  by  Comtiatiiie  al  orntir 

Rome.  [LaikiiaN.'] 

Sylvester  died  k.u.  335,  and  was  sueeeeied  by  Marcu*. 
His  supposed  epistles  and  decretals  are  n\w  considered 
apocr)pi>al.  (Platina  and  PaAvinio^  VUe  dA  PoHi^i 
Walcfa,  JiiUory  ^  tht  Popat.) 

SYLVESTEltll.  [OnmuT.] 

SYLVESTER,  styled  111.,  Antipope,  was  fodauawl 
pope  by  a  faction  in  Rome  in  opposition  to  Bened^  VIIU 
A  O.  I(ii3;  but  after  a  few  weeks  a  fie»h  tumult  aSoUM 

drove  away  Svlvester,  and  reinstated  Benedict. 
SY'I.VIA.'  [Sylviad*.] 

SY'LVl  ADyii,  Mr.  Vigors's  name  for  a  family  of  ^'»- 
rotlrea,  the  second  tribe  of  his  order  InsBSSoaES. 

Hr.  Vimm  remarka  that  the  S»hittA^,  tha  i^or^ot 
our  Britith  omithologi'Hta.  atttmifaiad  at  iher  are  to*^ 

Mbrulida  sn  the  sweeUU'ss  and  rompass  of  their  \  ^' 
power,  are  .Hcpai aied  from  that  laiuily  cluetly  bj  their  u.* 
<lelieale  structure  and  more  iiubuiule  bill.    That  portiol/' 
iht!  Ltiiuean  MutaaUa,  or  (aiiier  uf  lite  6ylvia  of  Lai  ha 
be  observes,  which  Bechstein  has  separated  from  the  gun 
under  the  title  of  ,^oc«nfor.  in  cunjunciion  with  that  wbic 
embraeea  fijyMa  A(M!tRta[NtOBnRtiALE].  appears  to  ha  tl 
group  moit  nearly  approaching  tba  Tknulu*  by  the  con 
paratlvo  tlrength  of  lit  formation.   Here  also,  iierhaps.  h 
thinks  we  may  find  tin-  Uylof-hilus,  Temm..  of  the  Nev 
World,  and  the  loitA,  Jl  irsf,,  of  the  East,  to  be  uiiued  I 
their  stronger  bills.     Jleiii  e,  he  coniinaes,  a  number  < 
intervening  groupsfamoti^  vthicb  BRACHYrrKRVX,  and  th-t 
which  induoesSyllsta  rM^^'^Al,lhe  i^M^mu/.  arc  special.! 
noticed  by  him)  conduct  the  inquirer  by  their  gradual!; 
lessening  bill  and  more  slender  form  to  tho^e  birds  m  whil 
the  delicate  body,  the  tapering  legs  and  the  graciia  aiT 
subulate  bill  point  out  tlwir  typical  suprcnoacy  in 
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fcmily.  To  these  latter  groups  he  considers  MeHxofMltu, 
Leach,  tbv  Dmifind  fVarUer,  and  Ma^mit,  VieiU.,  the#e- 

eresenlatiTeof  Sj^via  in  AuttnlMin  (in  Solh  of  vhich  the 
ill  demtes  from  that  of  the  conterminout  g«Mia  io  the 
eulroen  being  somewhat  arehed),  nearly  allied  and  atw  the 
WiLKHS  (Troglodytes  and  7^  ^'-v,  Cuv.).  To  these  he 
makes  succeed  a  number  of  f.;?  i.:^  .vIiom;  lengthened  tarti 
indicate  llial  iheir  iiaturol  sUn  imi  on  the  ground,  sucli  as 
Budyles.  Cun.;  the  Irua  Motacillu  of  auihors  ;  and  Sfi- 
tttriu,  Temm- :  and  here  be  would  add  Megalurut,  Ilutsf., 
uid  dnthtu,  Beehtt.,  wbieh  unite,  in  his  opinion,  tbo  Dm- 
1tro$trm  with  tbo  Conirottret.  by  means  of  tbv  larka, 
Alathja  of  authors.  [Lasks.1  Mr.*VigoTS  then  slates 
that  SoTtco/a,  Bechst.,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  larka  in  its 
terre>trial  habits  and  general  conformation ;  but  whii  h,  by 
Us  nirreasin^  bill,  brings  us  round  to  the  eavliur  groups  of 
the  present  family,  and  llicnce  to  the  Merulidcr.  wuli  llu: 
aeclioD  Sammlet,  of  wbicb  it  is,  he  Ihioka,  nearly  connecled. 
Thocireular  disposition  by  wbid)  thooktremes  of  different 
fliiBiliw  mur  be  nouKbi  into  coaiaet  with  oacb  oibor,  ex> 
plains,  in  bis  tIbw  or  the  ono,  iIm  manner  in  wbich  the 

Snus  Saxicvla,  llie  sec;  ion  of  Mertex  SaxicnUs,  the  genus 
yiothera,  and  the  nn>rc  dtdicaie  foinas  of  Thumnnihilu*. 
all  buds  decidedly  approaching;  lUL-h  uilu-r,  yd  bfloii.'uifj; 
to  ihe  diRereni  fDmilies  of  SjflviadiB.  Meruiidce,  and  La- 
vhdtg,  aiill  preserve  tbeir  union,  and  ave  broii|{bt  40){ethar 
into  a  conterminous  assemblage. 

The  true  ^rm«  display,  in  his  opinion,  so  close  a  simi- 
larity in  their  general  appearance  and  habits  to  Birus, 
Linn  .  the  Tilmoute,  that  we  may  ut  once  acknowled^to  the 
afTinity  between  the  latter  faniilv  and  the  Pipriu.k,  upon 
which  family  he  enters  by  ll»o  TlTiltCii.  (Linn.  Traits., 
TOl.  xiv  ) 

Mr.Swainson  also  plaoea  the  Sy/tn'otiep  in  tbo  dentirostral 
•vdor.  *  The  chief  peenliarity,'  says  that  lookgiat, '  which 
miw  through  tbit  nuncioiia  fiimiljr>  ia  tbo  wy  small  size 
and  delicate  atnietmw  of  its  individoab.  Exrepting  the 
huminin^;  l)ird->,  we  find  among  these  elegant  litile  creatures 
the  BiDullest  birds  in  the  creation.  The  diminutive  ^oideii- 
cre*ts,  the  nightiiijjale,  the  wliiie-ihruat.  and  the  wood- 
wren,  are  all  well-known  examples  oi'  genuine  warblers,  i 
Ihroiliar  to  the  Bri  ish  naturalist.  The  groups  of  this  cx- 
lODStve  ftmily,  aprond  over  aU  the  hab<lable  regions  of  the 
|^oh%  are  deotinad  lo  porlbrm  an  inpofUmt  part  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature:  to  them  appears  inirusled  the  aut^ugation 
of  those  innumerable  minute  insects  which  lurk  within  the 
buds,  the  foliage,  oi  the  tlouers  of  plan-  ;  .ud  thus  pro- 
tected, escape  that  de><irucLiaa  frim  swui.u.va  to  which  they 
are  only  exposed  during  tlight  The  dmiinutiva  siso  of  such 
insects  reniien  them  unfit  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
thrushes  and  the  lari^er  inaaolJwMDUs  birds,  while  their 
Dumber  and  varietv  ouljr  beooaw  appireot  when  tbo  bough* 
at*  ihaken  and  tnair  retreat  disturbed.  How  enonnous 
then  would  bo  their  tnultiplication.  h:id  not  nature  provided 
other  rmces  of  bemt^s  lo  clieck  their  increase?  No  birds 
appear  more  perfectly  adapted  fur  this  purpose  than  are 
the  warblers.'  Mr.  Swaiuc>un  then  noticei*  their  arrival,  for 
the  most  part,  on  the  first  appearance  ofi^pr-.ng.  when  the 
insect-world  is  called  into  life  and  activity  by  ibe  renewal 
of  vegetation  ;  and  their  departure  towards  autumn,  whon 
the  tof^e  t  f  .'j  dimiDiib.and  ooaMi|iMBtlj  no  longer  m> 
qnira  t)i>i  <it,<j,icy  of  tbeie  little  birds  to  keep  tbeir  numbera 
within  due  bounds.  He  remarks,  that  a.s  difTerent  localities 
arc  asKtgned  to  different  tribes  of  insects,,  su  a  similar  divti- 
sity  of  haunts  is  allotted  to  the  various  groups  of  waiblers. 
Thus  the  gold-crests  and  wood-warblers  iSylviance)  confine 
themselves  principally  to  tho  higher  trees,  where  they  search 
for  winged  insects  among  ibe  leaves,  or  capture  tliem,  like 
the  flycatchera,  when  attempting  to  escape.  The  reed- 
warblers  and  the  nightingales  {Philomelinee)  haunt,  he 
observes,  tlie  vicinity  of  waters  or  the  more  dense  fohage 
of  hedt^e^,  for  insects  peculiar  to  such  situations.  The  ' 
btoneehats  (SaTtro/i«<p),  on  tbo  contrary,  prefer,  he  remarks,  ! 
dry  commons  and  wide  extended  plains,  iec<linK  on  insects  ' 
appropriated  to  those  localities ;  while  those  insects  which 
affect  humid  and  wet  plaoas  are  the  chosen  food  of  the  wag- 
taila  and  tiUadta  (JfoAK>tfuMB> ;  and*  laetljr»  he  poinu  out 
that  the  ArAnue,  or  titmiee,  leardb  UNdnoaily  among  the 
bodi  and  tender  shoots  of  trees,  thus  doitioying  a  mulli- 
tude  of  hidden  enemies  to  vegetation. 

Mr,  Swain&on  thus  arranges  this  family,  '  marked  by  pe- 
culiarities of  habit  uo  leM  than  by  a  variation  of  structure 
"  to  such  habits:'— 
P.  GL.  Mo.  1478. 
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Of  this  group  the  MtiiariUincs,  in  Mr.  Swainson's  opinion, 
form  the  most  aberrant  rlivisjoii.  i'urely  iiiteclivorous, 
thi-y  are.  he  remarks,  wi  ll  exemplified  by  the  four  common 
and  wcli-known  species  dislhbuted  through  this  eoanliy 
anil  Europe  generally.  'They  live.'  says  Mr.  Swaiiuon, 
'alomet  entirely  upon  the  giouirtl.  where  alune  i bey  seek 
tbeir  food,  whieh  eonsisis  entuely  id  insects:  damp  mea- 
dows, and  the  s;des  of  sl'indmg  or  running  walcis,  ar'  the 
favouriie  huiinU  of  these  bads;  ami  ihe>  run  with  such 
reieriiy,  liiat,  in  this  respect,  us  well  as  in  their  general 
black  and  wbiie  plumage,  they  can  only  be  compared  lo  the 
plovers.'  He  considm  I  hem.  in  fan,  as  <^lkell4vly  repre- 
aentmg  the  lenuiroatral  type  of  the  perchers;  or,  what  ia 
the  fane,  tbo  giallaturial  type  among  birds.  [Wagtatli.] 

Mr.  SwaioiHHi  enter*  amonp  ihc  Partante,  cr  tits.  h\  the 
Amenean  irenus  Slrftiruf  [Tithick]  ;  and  among  the  true 
waiblersi  (Sylvianee)  by  llie  sijenus  Culicivora.  comprLsmg 
the  u'liat-xnapwrs.  He  then  treatii  of  llie  Philomelince,  or 
nigh'.iniiule  uaiblers,  and  coni  lurles  his  inquiry  by  an  exa- 
mination of  the  fifth  'or  gralluional  genus,'  ihe' Sari eolinee. 
[Warblbrs.] 

The  untun  of  all  theae  subfamiliea  ia,  in  Mr.  Swainaon'a 
view  of  the  eaia,  oObeled  by  the  OnfUmortg,  a  genus  of 
Saxicolinep  uniting  (o  Enicurm,  which  Stands  nt  the  con- 
fines of  the  wagtails  {Motadllinee). 

The  fullowiiiK  genera  are  comprised  under  fbis  funOji' 
according  to  Mr.  Swainsun's  arrangement  * — 

Sylviadte. 

Family  C/uu-acter.—Sne  universally  small.    Bill  vwrj 
slender,  distinctly  notched.   Feet  formed  lu  Walking,  pcreh* 
ing,  or  dimUng.  Tarsus  slender,  lengthened.  8w.) 
$ub(ain.  SaxkoKfuf,  Stonvehats. 

Sul'/ami'ly  Character. — Bill  depressed  at  tlie  base  :  gape 
with  diverging  bristles.  Feci  leiigthenu^d.  Tail  rather 
short.    Head  large 

Genera: — GryUivnra,  Sw. ;  Tliamno&ia.  Svt.;  SaxicolOf 
Bcchsl. ;  Erythaca,  Berhst.  iRobint)  (with  the  sttbgCMIU 
Erylhaca,  Sw.,  and  Siaiia,  Sw.);  Petmica,  8w. 

Subfam.  Pkitmelinte,  Niglitmgalea. 

Sii^Aisir^  CAarocler.— General  structure  larger  and 
more  robust  than  the  typical  warblers.  Feet  formed  for 
pel  cliing. 

Gene  a Phfenirura,  Sw.  (Redttartt) ;  Fhilomela,  Antiq. 
(  yiKfitiu^altty,  Cbruea^Bochst.;  BrtHfyp«bi$,  8w,i  Agn- 

Lat<'s,  Sw. 

Subfam.  %{m'aiw;  Tvam  Warblers. 
Stdtftaniif/  Character. -^vu  verjettMiU.  Strneture  weak. 
Bn  Teryilender,  straight,  and  with  the  under  mandible 

much  thinner  than  ihe  upper.  (Sw.) 

Genera: — Oitholumus.  Horsf. ;  A/u/uriis.  Viedl.  (with  tba 
subgenera  Hemipti  rys^Sw.  ;  Dn/m'/ica.  Sw. :  Melizophi- 
Itu,  I«ach ;  Malurut.  V'letll.) ;  Sylvia,  L&ih.  (with  the  sub- 
genera Sylvia,  Acanthiza,  Horsf.  and  Vigors;  Regultu, 
Ray ;  and  Cyanotiit  Sw.) :  Culicivora,  Sw,;  PnttU^a,  Sw. 
Bvibttm.  Faricmee,  Titmice. 

Subfamily  CAoraefar.— Bdl  either  entire  or  very  slightly 
notched,  more  or  less  eonie.  Tarsus  never  shorter  than  the 
hind-ioe,  »btidk  i*  large  and  strong.  Luocal  toes  umuuil. 
fSw.> 

Genera  : — Sctophaga,  Sw. ;  Syhnroia,  Sw.  (wilh  the  sub- 
genera Dumecola,  Sw. ;  Syinicola,  Sw. ;  Vermivora,  Sw. ; 
Afn/ortV/o,  Vieill. ;  Zotteropt.  Horsf  and  Vigors);  Pxrm, 
Linn,  (with  the  subgenera  ^gitluna,  Vieill;  ^githalut, 
Vig.;  Avsii,  linn.;  Parumn,  6w.;  and  Hylophilm, 
Temm.) ;  Accentor,  Boebst  (with  the  subgenua  SttMrm 
Sw.) ;  THehat,  Sw. 

Subfam.  Mr,f(uillinee,  Wagtails. 

Su&ftmily  Character, — Bill  lengthened;  very  straight 
wd  stender.  Ims  long,  fumed  tor  walking.  Ther*  * 
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toe  much  lunger  than  tho  rest.  Wings  pointed  Tail  nar- 
row, and  much  lengthened.  (Sw.) 

Genera : — Letsonia,  Sw. ;  Budytet,  Cuv. ;  Motacilla, 
Linn. ;  Enieuriu,  Temm. ;  Anthus,  Bechst. 

TIm  ikmily  itaadi  betwaan  the  MmdUm  a«id  Um  Ama*' 
m^,  (Ctaui/katiim  Iff  Birdt,} 

The  Catamoherpittie,  Syhinee,  Saxieolinee,  MotaciUint^, 
Pan'ntt,  and  Sylvicolinet  are  arranged  by  the  Prince  of 
Canino  under  his  family  oT  Turdxup.  [MkrulidjK.] 

Mr.  6.  R.  Gnty  makes  the  SyiviadtB  the  fint  &niUy  of 
his  third  tribe  iDenlirotlrMli  of  iinKwanw,  wilhtlMfcl- 
lowiog  »ubfamihe:> : — 

1.  Malurina. 

Qmeni—Orlhotomus,  Horaf.  (Bdela,  Less.);  Prima, 
Honf.;  Drymoica,  8w.  (Sylvia,  Lath.);  CyanoHt,  Sw. 
(Sy/tf  (j,  VieilL,  Tachuris,  D'Orb.);  Regtdut,  Gr^y  ;  Bra- 
dyj'ierut,  Sw.  (Sylvia,  \ie\V.-,  Cytticola,  Lcia.);  Apalii, 
Sw. ;  Praticola,S«.(Calamanthus,  Gould,  /ln/A«*,  Vig.  and 
Horaf.);  Cytticola,  Less.  (Salicariaf  Gould,  Sylvia, 
Temm.);  Meliznphilut,  Leach  < Motacilla,  Gm.);  Hemi- 
pferys;  Sw.  iSghia,  Vieilt,  Cytticola,  Leu.) ;  Stiviturut, 
Lees.  {Drmiica,  8ir«  i^Mo.  Lath..  Malurut,  Tanim.) ; 
JfolKTW,  Vieill.  (JMbtaerlfo.  Gtn.) ;  Clr>icior(iJnii*iw.  Gould 
iiUgtdunu,  Vig.  and  Horsf.);  Sphenura.  Licht  (TWdSuf, 
Lata.,  Malurut,  Temm.};  Sfegulurug,  Horsf.  {Malurus, 
Reinw.);  Yuhina,  Hodgs.  With  reference  to  Yuhina,  Mr- 
Gray  naiarlu  tliat  it  the  laiiM  periwpi  •»  tha  pneadbig 
genua. 

2.  Sylviinee. 

Genera:— CWtfa;  Bonap.  {Sylvia,  Marm..  Salieariaf 
Ooald);  Reudo-Lutcinia,  Bomp.  {Sylvia,  Savi.);  Loeta- 

tella,  R:\y  ( Sylvia,  Latli.,  Salicaria,  Selby,  Ctihimnherfe, 
Brehm,  Curruca.  Sw.,  Arundinacfux,  Lv&s.) ;  Ca/amrnli/ta, 
Bonap. {Si/lvia.Tcmm. ,  ArwtJiri'icfwi,  I^cis.);  Acrn.-ri  httlus, 
Naum.  {(.\ilam<ihrri  e,  Boie,  Mntacilla,  Liun.,  Salicarta, 
Selby,  Currucd.  8w.,  Anindinaceus,  Less.);  Hippolttit, 
Brehm  (Attlut.  Bechst..  AnaydAnaceM,  Leas.,  Motacilla, 
Linn.);  Re^dut,RAy  {MotoetUa,tXtax.)\  Phyllopnetute, 
May.  ^Syina,  lath.,  Phyllosmj^,  Boie,  Asilut,  Bn&s.. 
TrntMlut, Lafr.) ;  Sylvia,  \j\\\\.{Phihmela,  Sw.) ;  Curruca, 
Briss.  {Mntacilla,  Gm.,  Sylvia,  Lath.);  Nisoria,  Bonap. 
(Curruca,  Brehm.  Phtlomela.  Sw  ):  Lutcinia,  Briss.  (/%t- 
JpmmAi,  Sw.,  ilsvAW,  Boie,  Motacilla,  Om.,  i^rMo^  Lath.). 

3.  Saxicolincp. 

Genera: — Copsychus,  Wagl.  (Gracula,  Gm,  QrffiUvora, 
Sv.,  Ccreo/neAof.  Boie, L(da^(Boic).  Sundev.. JTtllanm^ 
Gould,  Nnlodela,  :  Rutidlla,  Ray  (AfenAilii,  Bedist.. 
Phtrnicura.  Sw..  Mntacilla,  I.inti.) ;  Cyan^eu/a.  Briss.  ( An- 
dicilla,  Bl.,  Mntacilla,  Linn..  Sylvia,  I..ath.):  Calliope, 
Gould  f.]rfi»;7/or, 'li-mm..  Mntacilla,  Lin ii..  Tur.'/u*.  Gm.) ; 
Orocftes.  G.  ]i.  Gray  (Phernicura,  Vie.,  Petrojihila,  Sw.); 
Ruifeula.  Bnss.  {Dandalus,  Boie.  Erythaca,  Sw  ,  Mntacilla, 
Linn.);  5i'aA'a,  Sw.  {Sylvia,  Lath.);  Petroica,  Sw.  (Mutei- 
eapa,  Gm.) :  Origma,  Gould  (Muteiettpa,  Lewin.,  Saxieola, 
Vig.  and  Horsf);  Mdon,  Boia  iKryihrorygia,  Smith, 
Anmdinaeetu,  Less.,  Salicaria,  Gould.  Agrobates,  Sw.); 
IXomnoiia,  Sw.  (Sylvia),  5ffMOwomf>,  Smith  ;  Cnmpirola, 
8w.  Luh..' S(jr>co/a,  Temm.);    Vitiflnra,  Briss. 

(CEnanthe,  Vieil!..  Stixirola,  Beclmi.,  Mntacilla,  Linn.); 
HubetrOf  Briss.  {Motacilla,  Linn  ,  Sa.ricola,  Hcclist.). 

4.  Acctntorince. 
GeQem:—,^fece)i<or,  Bechst.  (JUo/oci/Ai,  Gm.) ;  Enicoei- 

ehla,G.  iLGnf  {Seitmu.  Sv.,  T^trtfttt,  WUL);  TVtVAw, 
Sw.  (Tiirdut,  Lann  );    Sfricornis.  Gvn]d  (Aeallthisa,  Vig. 
and  Horsf.) ;  ./Ican^ia,  Viir.  and  Hursf.;  JWepu*.  Gould ; 
fljyimwry^, Gould;  /ora,  Hursf.  (ilfolM»0db  liisB.|. 
5.  Ihrinee. 

G«ncn -.—/Egithaltu,  Vig.  {hemiz,  Cuv..  PcnduHnus, 
Brehm.,  Ana.  linn.) ;  Mdanochlora,  hen.  iJ^mu,  i«fr.)} 
Airu*,  Linn.;  Suthoiik  Hodgs.;  il/niAi.  Hedge.;  Mwio, 

Hodgs.;  ^oAi/o,  Hodgs. ;  Sf'txj  Hodgs  ;  A/e^M/tno,  Vieill. 
(Aru*,  Gm.);  'Pyrannulu*,  Vieill.  {Pipra.  Spix.  Sylvia, 
I..a!h.) ;  S/  heriftifuma,  Guu'.d  ;  Calam'.j  -hilus .  \a  m  \\  (ytysla- 
dnut,  Boie,  Parus,  Linn.);  Mi-^i.\tura,  Leuth  {Orites, 
M(£hr,  PirnidifM,  Brehm,  Paruf,  Linn):  Paritoma,  Sw. 
(Sylvia,  VteiU.);  P^altna,  Temm. ;  ^githina,  VieiU.;  Hy- 

6.  SylmcoUtuB. 
Qmm:—SyMpartts,  Burt;  Dumeeola,  Sw.;  Sylvicola, 
Sw.  {Porta,  Linn..  Si/!ria,  Lalh.,  Chlorit,  Boie,  Parula, 

Bonap.);  ?  (H  lUonia,  Bonap.,  Musriatpa,  Wils., 

Stt<)})haga.  Sw.);  J'frmivnru.  Sw.  {licedula,  Bri»«..  Sy/r?a, 
Lath.)  j  Mniolilta,  Vkill  {Oxyglo«$ui,  Sw.,  Sy/n'a,  Lath., 


SyMeola,  Jardine) ;  Zotterops,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  (SyM4 

7.  MntadllineB.    Motacilla,  Linn. 

Genera. — Muscitaxieola,'D'Oxh.\  Lfssr.ma.  Sw..  Ptionura, 
Gould);  MotadUa,  Linn. ;  J9iu%rtM,€uv.(3/urari//a.  Lmn  ) ; 
AidBaniff, Temm. (Jfofoettfa, Linn. ;  Turc/u^, Vieill.);  Gral- 
Una,  Vieill.  {Tanypu$,  OppeL);  Ephthianura,  Gould 
Modttat/Ao.  J.  and  S.) ;  AnthM,  Baehst. ;  Corydalla,  Vig. 
(Anthut.  Vieill.). 

Of  these  names,  Patrophila  and  ffiltonia  are  terms  em- 
ployed 111  botany. 

The  Sylviadee,  in  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray's  arrangement,  are 
followed  by  the  Twdida.    (Litt  o/ the  Genera  tfBfnU.} 

SYLViCAPRA.  Mr.  Qgiliiy'a  name  fiir  •  genua  of 
RmniTium,  placed  by  him  in  the  hauSj  Barndte  [Ox], 
with  the  following 

Generic  character: — Horns  in  the  male  only.  McacU' 
lanj  glandules  oblon^;.  I'lterdt'fital  filMU  BOMIL  Jie» 
guinal /ollicUl  none.    Teatt  four. 

Type.  Stflvieapra  mergmu  {dlU&ep§  aMfJfMU^i  (Ama* 
Lopx,  vol.  li.,  p.  81.1 

SYLVrcOLA.  [SrtTiAD*.] 

8YLVIPARUS.  Mr.  Burton'a  name  for  ngmna  of  birds 
combining  the  characters  of  Sylvia,  Regultu,  and  Ainu  in 
the  wing,  tail,  and  bill. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  rery  small,  very  short,  com* 
pressed,  except  at  the  bii6e ;  mandibles  equal,  the  upper 
one  a  little  areuatod  at  the  tip :  nostrils  covereil  with  aetap 
ceooa  briitlM.  Fbet  aa  in  the  genus  Panu.  things  rather 
ionff,  ntending  neailv  to  the  end  of  tho  toil;  first  quill 
rather  ahort ;  leoond,  third,  and  fbunh  equal,  and  tho  longest, 
the  flfih,  rather  BBeller  than  tboMb  MM  the  iisth  oqiudiling 

the  Qrbt.    7bl7 moderate,  cquaL 
Example,  Sylviparus  modfHtus. 

Detcnption. — Body  above  brownish  green,  below  greenish- 
white;  quills  and  Ut^feathers  brown  ;  the  external  pugonisB 
ciliated  with  yellowiah-green.  Bill  and  feet  blaolt.  Total 
length  Ibur  inches. 

JWtVy.-The  Hintlafs  Meuiluni.  (2M.  Ae».  1S3«0 
[Syltiada,] 

SY'LVIUS,  iBNEAS.   [Pius  II.] 

SYMBOLS  and  NOTATION.  The  word  symbol  (from 
the  Greek  's^robolon,' ffv/i/3oXoi>)  means  'that  which  is  taken 
with,'  and  a  symbol  is  a  mark  which  ia  always  altaebed  to 
some  one  particular  meaning.  Noution  (noia,  a  hnova 
mark)  ia  the  method  of  seleotiog  and  assigning  manoiiig  to 
symbols,  ana  the  theory  of  notation  (if  it  yet  deaerve  the 
name)  includes  the  runi>ulcnition  and  civ  ace  of  syml'ols, 
with  tho  formation  of  rules  of  selection,  so  as  lo  lake  liie 
s\mSKil.>»  wliicii  are  best  adLi[)ted  for  the  purpose. 

This  subject  might  be  treated  in  a  very  wide  manner,  fcR 
all  marks  with  undentood  meanings  are  symhotat  firom 
written  worda  to  dirMiion-poata.  A  picture  la  a  qrnboU 
the  fime  of  whieh  liea  in  the  raaemManee  lo  ila  oltjeet,  and 
many  of  the  earliest  symbols  must  have  been  pictorial  It 
is  obvious  that  a  general  treatment  of  the  subject  would 
hardly  be  wiihin  the  power  of  any  one  |icrson,  and  that  its 
extent  would  be  enormous,  though  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  it  discusscU  in  a  more  general  form  itmn  ha'«  yet  been 
attained,  in  order  that  its  different  parts  may  reocive  aid 
from  the  rest.  Symbols  are  to  the  progress  of  civUiiatlatt 
preci!>ely  what  mechanism  ia  tO  that  of  the  DOt  • 

moving  force,  |  erferily  dead  fn  themMltva,  hot  eapable  of 
beini;  mnde  the  medium  by  which  the  power  in  coinejeil  to 
Its  desiiim!  lull,  and  ndapied  to  its  object.  They  arc  the  instru- 
ments of  our  fiist  thuu^hls  and  tlie  oriniiiijtur.s  of  new  ones. 
The  process  by  which  the  earliest  bymbuU  called  out  a  yet 
higher  intelligence  than  that  which  produced  them,  vhidi 
last  waa  aaain  empioyed  in  perfecting  the  aymhofai  thMB> 
•elvea»  and  w  on  altenmtely.  exaetly  raeamblce  what  hae 
taken  place  in  the  mechanical  arts.  The  earliest  and  rudeat 
tools  were  flr^t  employed  to  make  better  ones;  and  evaiy 
itnprovetiienl  in  the  use  of  force  has  found  one  of  ita  halt 
apnlicatioiu  iii  the  construction  of  machinery  itself. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  treat  particularly  of  malhe- 
matical  notation,  which,  like  language,  has  grown  np 
without  much  lookins to,  at  the  dicutes  of  oonTenienee  aiM 
with  the  tanetioii  «r  the  majority.  ReMmUane«i  real  er 
fancied,  haa  been  the  flnt  guid^e,  and  analogy  haa  aue* 
cccvlcd. 

Signs  are  of  two  kinds, —  1st,  T.^se  which  spring  up  and 
are  found  in  cxi^tenco,  but  cannot  be  traced  to  their  origm; 
8ndly,  Those  of  which  we  know  either  the  oh^in,  or  the 
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•poeh  of  introduotion,  or  both.   Those  of  the  first  kind  pass 

into  the  second  as  inquiry  nriva:ii  l-.,  [Alph  a^iet  ]  In  our 
present  Bubjeot  we  bato  mostly  to  deal  with  the  second 

M«tbeiD«Ue»l  narks  or  «gnt  differ  from  thote  of  vritlen 
Inguac*  in  Mag  •Imoit  entirely  of  tbe  purely  abbreviative 
«Mnel«r,  liliM  it  it  ponible  IMt  way  fornula  m'mht  be 
nprwMd  tn  word*  at  length.   W*  aay  possible,  beoauae  it 

ii  barely  so.  not  meaning  thereby  lo  imply  that  the  msthe- 
nsaiical  sciences  could  ever  biive  Uouribbed  under  a  system 
of  expressions  in  wonls.  A  well-undentood  cullts-tion  of 
noiionn,  however  extensive,  beoomei  simple  as  a  matter  of 
conception  by  use  and  habit,  and  thus  becomes  a  coavMiient 
MMinc-poiiit  linr  tfa*  mind  and  a  toitobl*  batia  for  aaw  em> 
toalions  of  idaaa.  Now  it  ii  tbe  dianoieriitlo  of  tb« 
advaooe  of  human  knowledge  that  the  mind  never  grapples 
•t  ont-e  with  oil  that  is  eonlamed  in  the  notions  under  use 
for  the  time  being,  but  only  with  some  abstraction  derived 
from  a  previous  re»uU,  ur  some  parucular  quality  of  that 
result,  hence  no  symbol  which  snould  contain  the  repre- 
■eotative  of  orory  idea  which  occurred  in  tbe  previous 
Oporatimia  wnild  over  be  necessary  ;  and  more  than  this,  it 
vould  oven  be  ponuttoua  ftom  ita  complexitv,  as  alao  from 
lla  suggesting  dettib  which  ar«  not  required.  That  gene* 
ralization,  or  rather  abstraction,  which  is  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  civiliied  language  a«  fompared  with  ilie 
lavage  (ihoui^li  i!ie  latter  is  nut  wholly  without  it),  must  bo 
tiM  ruling  process  of  tnaihemaiical  notation,  as  it  is  of  the 
■driace  of  spoken  language;  and  in  thia  point  of  «i0»  the 
«onn«eiian  d'our  aulyoet  with  apeocb  pnoimt*  mom  inaki- 
gtos  and  gives  more  inatmetion  (ban  its  oomporiMiii  with 
the  written  signs  of  speech.  The  latter  is  a  bounded  sub- 
ject. When  om  e  it  is  agretHl  how  the  different  roodiRca- 
>ion<t  of  sound  shall  be  represented,  written  language  follows 
immediately ;  nor  cU>  the  taruiite  modes  of  using  words 
require  any  niodiTmation  of  the  method  of  writing  tbein. 
In  oui  modern  works  fur  instance,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
flod  mutf  Vtiflces  of  notation  with  which  to  compare  the 
ncver-eoHKw  wiatioa  of  matbematicil  Bqpis.  la  mraUoii- 
ing  the  marls  of  ponotuatioD  and  rellBrenee.  the  itaKcs  fur 
•mphatio  words,  and  the  varieties  of  |  i  '  '  v  whu  !i  n  i  -i 
are  distinguished  from  text,  &c.,  we  hav^  aU^v:>L  gAlmut>.i.  i 
the  list. 

Tbe  greatest  purposes  of  notation  seem  to  be  answered 
when  the  reader  or  learner  can  tell  what  is  meant,  first, 
with  the  utmost  oerlainty.  noondly,  with  sufficient  fadlitj; 
it  being  always  undnvlooa  that  tte  saeoad  must  he  aban* 

doned  when  it  clashes  with  the  first  Too  much  abbivvia- 
tiuti  may  create  confusion  and  doubt  as  to  the  meaning ; 
too  little  may  give  tbe  meaning  w  uli  certainty,  but  not  with 
more  certainty  than  might  have  been  more  eusily  altaineil. 
Thus  the  old  alL;e>>rjists,  in  Ubing  A  quadratum  for  A  mul- 
ttpliod  by  A.  m  their  iransalion  from  words  at  length  to 
rimpia  notation,  used  ten  symbols  where  two  only  are 
nqnisite ;  and  those  wlio  Ar«(  adopted  the  aymbot  A  A  loat 
no  certainty,  and  gained  materially  in  simplicity.  Tbe  s«o- 
Oaasors  of  these  a^uin.  wlio  eraplo^ei  .\A,  .\.\  A,  A  AAA, 
Stc,  to  stand  for  the  sucoeb*i»e  po^vi  is  ,;)  A,  \. . tl-  -arjiassed 
in  the  same  manner  by  those  who  ;i;1o:i:l  i1  A  ,  A\  A*.  &.c. 
Beyond  this  it  is  obvious  tbe  notation  cannot  go  in  sim- 
plicitv.  The  symbol  which  is  to  represent  '  n  As  multiplied 
toffciher'  must  suggest  all  three  components  of  the  pre- 
eeding  phraae— namelyt  n  and  A,  and  multiplied  together. 
In  A*,  the  «  and  A  are  obvious,  and  tbe  position  of  the 
letters  is  tbe  svmbol  of  multtplieation ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  teach  the  beginner  to  signify  by  A'  the 
square  de^rrihcfl  on  the  line  A  purvhase  simplicity  at  the 
expense  of  certainty.  The  same  mathematical  ))hra.se  with 
them  stands  for  two  diffeteut  things,  connected  indeed,  but 
of  more  dangeroiu  consequence  firom  that  very  connection  ; 

where  similaritiea  exist  tbe  zeadar  sbonld  net  be  made 
to  eenvert  tbem  into  identitiei^  4t  ia  of  aa  mwA  import- 
ance to  impress  the  di-itinctionof  tliat1itafBs|gnifled,aa  the 
analogy  of  their  properties. 

Certainty,  then,  and  the  greatest  facility  of  obtaining  it, 
socHu  tu  bu  tho  mam  points  of  good  notation ;  and  thia  is 
true  with  respect  to  the  learner  of  all  that  has  gone  before. 
Grant  that  tlie  mathematical  sciences  are  never  to  advance 
ftutber,  and  many  altaiatiens  might  be  made,  and  many 
new  practices  adopted,  wbieh  would  g}ve  Iboiltto  in  ao- 
mitring  the  pa'>t,  vdthout  any  introdncltOtt  of  obscurity. 
Hilt  'he  ftitLn-  nii;-'T  also  he  thought  uf;  ai.d  nn  hc'ierae 
will  merit  approbation  which  eoligblend  one  end  of  tbe 


I  avenue  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Notation  influctM^ 
I  discovery  by  the  suggestions  which  it  makes:  hence  it  is 
desirable  that  its  suggestions  should  be  as  many,  as  plain, 
and  as  true,  as  it  is  possible.  Here  we  are  on  quite  a 
different  ground:  reason  is  the  builder  and  settler,  but 
imagination  is  the  dtaeoewwr;  and  it  might  turn  ent  that 
a  notation  wbieh  anggesis  many  and  obeiona  new  ideas, 
though  tome  of  tbem  should  be  ihllaeioas.  would  be  pro- 
fi  rat  i)  in  its  consequences  to  another  of  leu  suggesting 
power,  but  more  honmt  in  its  indications.  And  while  we 
s()eak  of  pcisitivo  suggestion,  it  must  not  be  furgotten  that  a  ' 
notation  may  be  faulty  in  occupying  the  part  of  ihe  symbol 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  extension  of  another  not^ 
tion.  tht  latter  is  thus  daprmd  of  its  natural  direction  of 
growth  i  and  must  And  its  way  alsewbaw.  to  the  injury 
perhaps  of  some  other  part  of  the  symbol.  In  thmwing 
together  a  few  rules,  previously  to  a  little  description  uf  the 
present  state  of  maiheinulical  nutation,  we  do  nut  pretend 
lo  have  exhausted  i\iv  hat  of  cautions  which  the  sulgeet 
requires.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  language  of  tbe 
exact  sciences,  instead  uf  being,  as  should  he  the  eaM^  a 
separate  subject,  is  hardly  ever  treated  at  all, and  then  only 
in  connexion  with  ieoM  iaolated  paru  of  the  system.  With 
the  exception  of  an  artiele  by  Mr.  Bahbage.  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Enc)  clopcodia,  we  do  nut  know  of  anythiiik?  writien 
in  modern  times  on  notation  in  general.  Mutii  may  bo 
collected,  havinji  notaiion  for  its  »|)f(  ili  >  1  ;cnl,  from  tbe 
writingsof  Arbogast,  Babbage,  Carnui.Cauchy.  J.  Herschel, 
and  Paaeodt;  wmera  who  all  have  considered  It  necessary, 
when  proposiiy  a  now  symbol  or  modification  of  a  symbu, 
to  assign  some  reaaon  lor  tbe  propoaaL  In  general,  bow- 
ever,  It  is  the  practice  to  adopt  ur  reject  nolaiioii  without 
giving  any  justiflcation  of  the  course  pursued.  If  it  could 
,  be  lendtMed  necessur).  by  the  force  of  opmmn,  that  every 
author  should,  in  making  a  new  symbol,  explain  the 
grounds,  firstly,  of  his  departure  from  established  usage, 
secondly,  of  bis  choice  from  among  the  different  roethMs 
which  would  moat- obviously  present  themselves, — two  dis- 
tinct advantages  vrould  nault.  ipi  the  first  plaesk  «e  ahould  - 
in  most  cases  retain  that  wbieh  exists,  nntn  something  wss 
to  be  gained  b\  alleiing  it:  in  the  Second,  research  and 
ingenuity  would  have  a  call  into  action  which  does  not 
now  exist.  We  hardly  need  mention  a  thing  so  well  known 
to  the  mathematician  as  that  the  pragri^^Miuf  his  science 
now  depends  more  than  at  any  previous  time  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  establisbed  notation,  when  good,  and  tbe  intro- 
duction of  nothing  wbleb  b  of  an  oppmtn  efaaraeier.  We 
should  rather  say  the  rato  of  progreaa;  tor,  however  bad 
may  be  the  immediate  oonsequenees  of  narrow  and  ignorant 
views  in  this  re^jH-ct,  they  cannot  be  permanent.  The  Ian- 
gunge  i)f  the  exact  ^■cie^c«  in  in  a  conliauul  slate  of  whole- 
some ferineiuotion,  which  throws  up  and  rejects  all  that  is 
incongruous,  obstructive,  and  even  useless.  Had  it  bera 
oiber^M^  it  is  impossible  that  the  joint  labours  of  thme 
oenturiasmd  many  ettttntries,of  men  differing  in  language, 
views,  stediei,  and  habits,  could  have  pradueM  so  compact 
and  consistent  a  whole,  a^  with  some  defei  ts  (though  no 
two  persons  agree  precisely  what  they  are),  the  present 
u  u  (  I  lire  of  natbamiiieal  language  must  be  admitted  to 

present. 

The  following  mles  and  cautions,  with  respect  to  nola- 
tioD,  are  drawn  from  obeemtion  of  the  pment  state  just 
alluded  to. 

1.  Distinctions  mwt  be  such  only  as  are  neeeasary,  and 
they  must  be  sufficient.    For  instance,  in  so  simple  a 

matter  as  the  use  of  capilals  or  stnall  letters,  whatever  mav 
t;uide  the  inquirer  to  adopt  cither  in  one  case  should  lead 
htm  to  the  same  in  anoiiier,  unless  some  useful  distinction 
can  be  made  by  tbe  change.  Thus  a  writer  who  in  one 
instance  uses  a  capital  letter  to.  denote  a  complicated 
fonetion  of  small  lettem  (wbidk  ia  a  ea^  deairaUe  modeX 
will  in  another  part  of  this  same  question  employ  a  sman 
letter  for  a  similar  purpose,  thus  nullilyin^  an  association 
of  ideas  which  perspicuity  Would  desire  to  Iili  retained.  If 
such  a  course  were  necessary  in  ihc  ^rsi  i-  i  i>  siiil  mors 
so  ill  the  second.  It  is  nut  often  thai  the  second  part  of 
this  rule  is  infringed ;  so  small  an  addition  maken  a  suiS- 
eient  distinction,  that  the  phncipel  danger  which  ariset  is 
that  of  the  same  notativeditbienee  eeeorrinf  in  two  tailed 
sensea  in  different  problems. 

The  tendenejT  to  error  is  rather  towards  over-di«tfnetion 
than  the  contrary.    It  is.  -urpriaing  how  little  prat'iiru  ena- 
I  bles  the  beginner  in  mathematics  to  remember  that  so  slight 
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A  differcncQ  as  that  of  a  and  a'  implies  two  totally  differaot 
numbers,  oeiiber  baring  any  necessary  connexion  with  the 
othw.  Tb«  oldar  maUwmatieiaDt  [Accsmt]  ovardid  the 
me  «r  ^ttiiDetient  in  tteir  trailbm  •doMlon  af  diffuwit 
and  unconnected  letten,  tod  ibraot  ntMBVlanoit. 

3.  The  simplicity  of  notatfve  dittinetiofM  muM  bear  sone 
proportum  lo  ihai  of  the  real  difTerfnces  they  are  meant  to 
repre.Heiit.  Disiitjction*  of  the  first  and  eetiett  oiilur  of 
simplicUy  are  coniiiarain  ely  few;  the  complications  of  ideas 
af  which  ihey  art?  the  oleroentnof  repr*!»eniaiion  are  many, 
and  \'aried  to  infinity.  There  is  no  better  proof  of  skill 
tfaaa  the  adaptaUon  of  simple  forma  to  aimule  noUou^  with 
a  gi«doaled  and  aieonding  apptiealion  of  the  more  com- 
plicated of  the  former  to  the  more  complicated  of  the 
iailcr.  But  some  writers  remind  us  in  their  mathematical 
language  of  that  awkwatd  mixture  of  long  and  short  words 
to  which  the  idiom  ol  our  language  frequently  compels 
them  in  their  written  explanations  of  the  formulaa.  Fur 
example,  if  there  be  two  worditof  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  any  othera,  thoj  ere  numerator  and  dencminator ;  the 
parte  of  a  ftaetion  ennnot  he  deaeribed  under  nine  a/llables. 
A  mathematician  wOt  have  ooeasion  to  write  and  speak 
these  words  ten  ibousaaJ  times,  for  every  o<;ca>ion  on  wliich 
be  will  have  to  use  the  word  ru-fp,  of  four  kllers.  A  com- 
paratively rare  idea,  used  in  an  i»olaled  subject,  can  be 
expre^ed  in  one  syllable,  whde  the  never-ending  notions  of 
the  parU  of  a  fraction  require  niM :  this  he  cannot  help ; 
but  it  i»  ia  Ilia  power  to  avoid  the  tenw  tort  of  inveruon  in 
hu  nolniion. 

3.  Pictorial  or  descriptive  notation  is  preferable  to  any 
other,  when  it  can  be  obtained  by  simple  symbols.  Many 
instance,  uli  ui  i.i  astronomy,  and  the  use  of  the  initial 
letierb  of  word*  rouy  be  cited  as  a  class  of  cxumplos  :  as  m 
f  for  force,  v  for  velocity.  &e. 

4.  L^itimato  associations  which  have  become  perma- 
nent must  not  be  destroyed,  even  to  gain  an  advantage.  The 
leMcn  iab  that  the  lose  or  facility  in  reading  eatablished  works 
generallv  more  than  eompensatea  for  the  advantage  of  the 
proposed  notation  ;  hesideij^hich,  it  seldom  happens  that 
tbe  desired  object  absolutely  requires  an  invasion  of  esta- 
blished forms.  For  insiaiuo,  pcrliaps  the  most  uniform  of 
all  the  nolnlions  of  the  higher  mathematics  is  the  use  of  the 
letter  to  signify  an  increment  which  is  either  infinitely 
aaalU  or  may  be  made  aa  nearly  so  as  we  please.  A  few 
Cambridge  writen  have  of  lata  years  chosen  to  make  a 
purely  arhilrary  change,  and  to  signify  by  dff,  da,  &C..  not 
merements,  but  limiting  ration  of  increments:  and  attidenta 
trained  in  these  works  ir.  i^t  1.  arn  a  new  language  before 
they  can  read  Euier,  Lagrange.  Laplace,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Thus  ditj  has  been  mtido  to  stand  for  dy  :  dx,  and 
the  old  association  coiuiecled  wul'  df/  has  (in  the  works 
apoken  oQ  been  destroyed.  Now  if  the  letter  D  had  been 
employad  inataod,  the  only  harm  would  have  been  that  the 
atooent  would  have  l»d  to  learn  a  new  language  before  he  : 
communicated  with  thegre.leist  mathematicians;  as  it  is, 
mauy  will  have  to  form  a  new  language  out  of  the  materials 
of  the  old  one,  which  is  a  much  harder  task. 

5.  Analogies  fchould  not  bo  destroyed,  unless  false:  for 
ti  lie  analogy  lus  been  frequently  the  parent  of  discovery, 
and  alwayaof  clearneei.  Thus  the  real  analogy  of  ti^x^x 
and  Jf^xdx  was  loit  to  the  eye  by  the  me  of  to  sig- 
nify the  latter ;  an  inno^-alion  wh^  precedetl  the  one  last- 
mentioned,  end  haa  obtained  more  tpprobation  in  thia 
eouniry.  The  notation  tued  by  Fourier  to  expreaa  a  defl- 

nite  integral,  f^^xdx,  will  certainly  prevent  the  spread  of 
theonc  just  alluded  to;  though  this  last  itself  is  chargeable 
with  breach  of  analogy :  J'^xdx^.J^'^xdLj^,  &c.,  ought 
to  tepreMftt  the  aneeeiaiw  Integtata  of  f^xdx.  Fortn* 
nately,  however,  the  symbols  ijdx)*^,  ijdx)**^,  &c., 
may  represent  these  successive  integrals;  and  thus  the  two 
notations  may  ue  combined.  For  instance,  {j^dr)*^  re- 
presents the  fourth  itttegrtlef  ^  each  intogietion  being 
made  from  U  lo  dP. 

6.  False  analogiel  thould  never  be  introdtteod;  and, 
above  all.  the  incorrect  analogies  which  cuatom  and  idiom 
pirodaee  in  language  should  not  he  perpetuated  in  notation. 
It  is  beoominu  rather  common  to  make  editions  uf  Euclid 
which  are  called  tymbolti-al,  and  which  supidy  sinns  m  the 
placb  of  many  words.    To  ihm,  if  properly  done,  there  can- 

tiot  be  any  objeetioa  in  point  of  oorreotuesa:  nor  can  we 


take  any  serious  exception  to  the  use  of  □  AB  to  stand  for 
the  B()uare  on  AB,  to  ||^  for  parallel,  <  for  angle.  for  per- 
pendicular, &e.  But  when  we  come  to  AB.BC  for  the 
rectangle  on  AB  and  BC,  AB*  for  tbe  square  on  AB.  we 
Ibel  tfie  eoM  to  be  entirely  altered.  These  are  already 
ariihmelieal  symbols :  it  is  bad  enough  that  the  word  $quart 
should  have  both  an  arithmetical  and  a  i^'eometncal  mean- 
ing, and  causes  plenty  of  confusion:  a  good  notation,  if  it 
cannot  help  in  avoiding  this  confusion,  I  jul  l  :l[  least  not 
make  it  worse.  At  the  same  time,  with  regard  to  symbolte 
geometry,  we  feel  some  repugnance  to  introduce  it  into  the 
elements  ttom  obaerving  thai  all  the  beat  writeia  aeem  l» 
feel  with  one  oceoird  that  pore  leeeoning  ie  heat  eitpreiaed  is 
words  at  length.  If  it  be  desirable  that  a  student  should 
be  trained  to  drop  reasoning,  except  as  connecting  procesa 
^vith  proccu,  and  to  think  of  process  alone  in  the  inters 
veiling  time,  it  is  also  most  requisite  that  he  should  have  a 
(  onecitve  of  certain  bad  habits  w  hich  the  greatest  caution 
will  hardly  binder  from  springing  up  while  be  is  thus  en- 
gaged. Arithmetic  and  algebra  amply  answer  the  flrat  end ; 
and  geometry,  in  tbe  manner  of  Euclid,  ia  the  oomNUinc 
procesa.  Will  symbolic  geometry  do  aa  well  ?  We  win  not 
aii'.'.vi  •■  p:,si; 'Vi'h-,  but  we  roust  say  we  douS'  it, 

/.  NoiuLiuii  aiuy  be  modified  for  mere  work  in  a  manner 
which  cannot  be  admitted  in  the  expression  of  reaulta 
which  are  to  be  reMected  upon.  The  mathematical  inquirer 
must  learn  to  substitute,  for  his  own  private  and  momentary 
use,  abbreviationa  which  could  not  be  tolerated  in  the  final 
expremion  of  resolta.  Work  may  lometimea  be  made  much 
shorter,  and  the  tendency  to  error  materially  diminiihed.  bt 
attention  to  thia  suggestion. 

For  mtoapk  the  complexity  of  the  tymbola, 
d»  ^  d^M    (fa  <Pt 

<fy    (fx*  dl  dy  dy* 
greatly  impedes  the  operations  conii  i  II  i  'v/Ii  problenu  in 
solid  geometry:  the  letters  p,  q.  r,  s,  t,  which  are  often  aab- 
stituted  for  them,  make  us  lose  sight  of  the  conneoliMI 
which  exials  between  the  mean  ings.   But  the  qrmbola 

**•  *f  • 

are  not  long  nor  complicated  enough  to  partake  modi  of  the 

disadvantage  of  the  complete  symbols,  while  thqf  aie  en- 
tirely free  i'rotu  that  of  the  isolated  letters. 

i*.  In  preparingmatheiiiatical  writiniis  for  the  press,  suroe 
attention  should  be  paid  to  tbe  saving  of  room.  In  formalm 
whMl  atind  out  from  itie  text,  this  is  not  of  so  much  con- 
sequence; but  in  the  text  itaelf  a  great  deal  of  apeoe  ia  often 
unneeenarflj  loaL  For  eiample,  it  ti  indiipennble  in  fec^ 

mulm  to  write  a  ftaetion,  aueh  as  ^  in  the  manner  in  whieh 

it  here  appears:  but  if  thia  be  done  in  the  text,  a  line  it 
lost;  and,  generally  speaking,  a:b,  or  a-^!>,  would  do  as 
well  in  mere  explanation.  Also,  io  printing,  redundancies 
which  are  tolerated  in  writing,  should  he  avoided,  iodl  oa 
VtTvIm"*  V7  would  do  as  well. 

9.  Strange  and  unusual  symbola  ehoold  be  avoided,  uulem 
there  he  neeenity  for  a  very  unuaual  r  iTr' er  of  aymhola. 

The  use  ottcript  letters,  such  as  eiiC^  dte,  or  old 

English  letters,  aa  fl»  B»  At  b>  Ice.,  etoept  in  very  poeuliet 

uirciimstanecs,  ia  barbaroua.   A  little  attention  fo  the  de> 

velopmcnt  of  the  resources  of  eslabh^hed  notation  will 
prevent  the  iicces-'ity  o(  having  rcic«>ui'se  to  such  ulpbabeta. 
Nor  IS  it  wise  Io  adopt  those  distinctions  io  print  which  are 
uol  easily  copied  in  writing,  or  which  it  is  then  dtfhcult  to 
preserve:  such  as  the  use  of  Aaodil,  &c.in  different  senaes; 
even  the  diatinction  of  Roman  and  Italic  small  letten^ 
a  and  e^  fee,,  ahould  he  aporingly  introduced. 

10.  Among  the  worst  oi  harbarisma  ia  that  of  introduciDg 
symbols  which  are  quite  new  in  mathematieal,  bat  perfectly 
understood  in  common,  language.  Writers  have  borrowed 
from  the  German!*  ilie  nbbruviaiion  n!  lo  signify  I  .2.3... 
{n—l)h.  which  gives  their  pages  the  appearance  of  express- 
in;;  !«urpriso  and  admiration  that  2,  3,  4,  &c.  should  be 
found  in  roalhetnaiical  racults. 

The  autuect  of  mathematieal  printing  hoe  never  been 
methodically  treated,  and  many  details  are  left  to  tbe  eom- 
jUbiior  whic!)  should  be  attetuled  lo  by  the  mathematician. 
Until  some  nintbematiciao  sUall  turn  printer,  or  some  pno- 
ter  maiheniaticiun,  it  is  iMidiy  to he  hopcd that tfaia aiil;)nl 
will  be  properly  treated. 
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S  Y  M 


Tlie  alMBMito  of  n»i)Miiiiitiaal  notatioft  ai»  m  Mlovi  :— 

1.  Tb*  eapilab  of  tba  Robmi  alfilMtM,  and  tbe  toutl 

letters  of  tbe  Italic.  The  ■mall  Roman  If  iters  and  the 
Italic  capitals  are  rarely  used,«ul  shoald  be  kvpi  m  reserve 
for  rare  occasions. 

2.  The  small  letters  of  tbe  Greek  alphabet  and  such  capi- 
tals as  are  disttngutshalils  bom  i1m  eamnondiiur  Roomh 

M^as^«.«.  ^ 

3.  The  Arabio  aaiMTala,  and  awiimiaiiy  (b*  Raman 


Of  all  fh«ta  tlieire  aliould  be  three  diAirent  aiaes  tn  a  good 

mathomaticat  press,  ar.d  the  rj  ffcrent  !4orls  should  bear  a 
much  belter  proportim  in  mn '  n.  silier  than  is  usual.  The 
Greek  K'Hits  M^ltiam  sim.  liiopeily  with  tho  Roman  ones, 
and  few  indeed  are  tbe  instances  m  which  such  symbols  aa 

tf,  H  Untf  ODglit  to  be,  sood  eopiM  of  th*  mMMr  in  whleh 

they  are  written.  The  BaodwritinK  of  a  bad  writer  is  fre- 
quently mare  intelligible  to  Ibe  mathomatical  eyo  than  tlie 
product  of  the  press.  Anun^'  il:u  f  iulu  to  which  the  com- 
positor is  naturally  8uhjut:i.  and  wdicIi  frequently  remain 
uncorrected  by  tlie  author,  is  that  of  placing  blanks  or 
places  in  the  manner  in  which  be  wuuUl  do  in  ordinary 
natter,  by  which  ha  it  allowed  to  separate  symbols  which 
ana  ia  aneb  eloaa  aBOijectiaa  that  abaoluta  JuDotion  would 
not  be  ondeiiirabla.  Far  inatMdB.  cot  •  fir  ootA,  (a  b+ 
e  d)  for  [ab  -|-  rd\.  At  a  gananl  rala.  tlM  nanmeript 

should  be  imiiated. 

•1.  AcceniB,  superfixed  and  suffixed,  as  in  a"  ti,,.  These 
are  generally  coritinuo<I,  when  they  bocome  too  numerous, 
b)r  Roman  numerals,  as  in  a^,  a„,  af„,  aiT,  a*,  OTi.  &c 

«.  The  signs  +  -  X  ~* :  V>  and  th«  line  which  lepa* 
ntaa  tbe  numerator  fton  tba  danoBiaalor.  Of  ihoaa  tbart 
are  ganerally  not  sixes  enough,  partlealarly  as  to  the  sign 
ft  frequently  happeoa  that  such  an  expression  as 
(X— IKx  — 2)(x— 3)8tc.  overruns  u  tii.<  veiy  inconveni- 
ently, when  liiB  uiM  of  a  shorter  acgalivo  sign,  as  in 
I  f  1  (r  Ji(».3)  would  avoid  such  a  circuraslanco  alto- 
gether. Between  the  division  line  of  a  fraction  and  the 
aumwator  and  daamniiMtor  nnaightly  apaa«  lavf  ofton 
ocevttafai 

 inalaad  of  ^  i» 

t.  Tha  iatagnl  ^gn  f.  irith  ita  Unftt  aniiwid,  ai 

ii  J    thaqrodiolt  of  nothing  and  infinity,  0  and  as. 

7.  Bracketa,  pannthaaes.  &&[].(),(  },  &c.  These  are 
often  not  properly  accommodated  to  the  tiio  of  the  inter- 
vening expressions,  particularly  io  ihiokneas. 

8.  The  signs  of  equality,  &c.,  =,  <  >. 

9.  OceaitionaUy,  out  rarely,  a  bar  or  a  dot  is  used  over  a 
loltor,  as  u  or  d.  In  some  works,  accents  and  letters  are 
placed  on  the  Ittft  of  a  symbol,  as  in  'a,  *a,  ,a.  This  how- 
ever cbould  be  avoided,  as  it  is  diffioolk  to  tall  to  which 
letter  (ho  siyaibol  bolonga;  and  (here  are  am^  naaas  of 
expressioD  in  what  haa  been  alreadv  deaoribed. 

Thero  aro  no  general  rulaa  laid  down  fitr  the  use  of  nota- 
tkm :  a  few  hints  bowerer  may  be  eoUeeted  from  the  prac- 
tieaof  tho  best  writers  of  recent  times. 

1.  When  a  letter  i.s  to  be  ofien  used,  it  should  be,  if  possi- 
ble, a  small  letter,  nut  a  capital.  The  lallar  apocitt  it  fane- 
rally  used  for  functions  of  »maU  letters. 

2.  Tbe  letters  d.  A,  S,  and  D,  are  appropriated  for  opera- 
tkrat  of  tho  dtffeteotial  eakuliUk  and  tbould  haidlj  over 
ho  OMd  in  any  otbar  aenao. 

3.  When  co-ordinates  are  used,  the  letters  x,  y,  z,  must 
be  reserved  to  signify  them;  t,  y.  s,  and  f,  (,  may  be 
ustnl  if  different  species  be  required,  and  if  x',  t^^ff*  fcc  or 

Vr  should  not  be  judged  convenient. 

4.  \vi,  I  functional  symbols  are  wanted,  the  letters  <f),^, 
X,  f.J.  <t>.  should  be  first  reserved  for  tbam;  aAerwaras 
V,  w,  7.  Bometimes  w.  I.  ft.  *>. 

ft.  letior  «  is,  by  aoivataal  annant,  «pp«ii]triated  to 
a'14l$9. . ..  and  t  (by  the  Woneb  «)  to  S*7I8S8. . . . ;  r  to 
the  functionnt  ^un!i,)l  fur  1.2.^.  n. 

6.  When  ro^iiy  operations  of  diflferentiatiou  occur,  super- 
Axed  accents  should  be  avotdad  ttt  aayothoT  aania  than 
that  of  differentiation. 

f.  Whan  oxponentt  aia  vantad  to  aid  in  signifying 
opmtioa^  tba  powaia  atumld  ha  canfully  diatinguiMiad 


Thus,  in  a  process  in  which  sin->«  is  used  for  the  angle 
whose  sine  is  the  square,  cube.  &c.  of  sin;r  should  not 
1  Sin'*,  sin»r.  &c.,  but  (-,in«)«,  (sin*)  ,  &c.  Some 
wmere  would  have  the  Utter  Dotolion  onptotad  in  alt 
cases ,  but  this  i%  no  think,  atklog  a  little  too  mueh. 

8.  Greok  letters  are  generally  w.r,^  f?r  angles,  nnd  Itali. 
lottoti  ibr  ICnea,  in  geometry.  To  Uus  rule  it  is  desirable  to 
adhere  as  fa:      p  risible,  but  it  cannot  be  made  universal. 

9.  Suffixed  numerals  are  generally  tho  partioular  vainaa 
of  some  function.  Thoa  a,  meant  a  fwnolion  vt  v,  ot 
whicli  the  values  for  r=:0,  r=l.  &c.  ere  a^,  Uj.  &c. 

10.  As  to  the  radical  si-n,  ^a,  ^a.  &c.  do  not  generally 
mean  any  one  of  the  square  roots,  cube  roots.  &c  of  0, 
but  the  simple  arithmetical  root.  The  iudetorminato  root 
IS  usually  denoted  by  the  exponent,  Thita  a±  «/6  may  be 
neceaiarir,  buta±^  has  a  superfluity. 

11.  Tbe  saoie  letters  should  be  used,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
tlio  same  sense  throughout  any  one  work;  and  some  pre- 
ceding good  writer  should  be  followed.  As  a  gononl  ral«L 
those  only  are  entitlc<l  to  invent  new  aynbola  who  eannot 
express  the  results  of  thetr  own  investigalbnt  without  thaia. 

The  writer  who  is  moat  ttnivoiaall y  aoknowlodgad  to  bo  a 
good  guide  in  the  matter  of  notaiKMi  is  Lagrange.  This 
subject  IS  of  siaat  importance ;  but  fortunately  it  is  pretty 
ceruin  that  no  really  bad  syi  ]1>  :  r  sjstem  of  svrobols. 
can  permanently  prevail.  MaihciiiiiUcHl  language.  a» already 
observed,  is,  and  always  has  been,  in  a  state  of  gentle  fei^- 
mentation,  which  throws  up  and  nyects  all  that  eannot 
assimilate  wiih  the  rest.  A  reoaivai qratom  may  cbeok.bttt 
cannot  ultimately  binder,  discovoir:  iha  httor,  when  it 
comoa.  poiuuottt  ftom  what  symbolie  orrar  it  was  so  long 
m  amving.  and  auggattt  Iha  proper  remedy. 

rvt  the  progTMo  of  DMihomatical  language,  see  Tram- 
sckndbntal:  see  also  Syhkbtrv. 

SYMA.  [KINOFISHKRS] 

SYMINGTON.  [Steam  Carr.ao..  wLwii,p.4S7s 
Stk*«m  V  KssKL.  vol.  xxii..  p.  496.1 

SYMMACHUS  THE  SAM. \klTAN.  so  called  bocanao 
lie  was  a  native  of  Samaria,  and  at  first  also  of  the  Saroari 
tan  religion.  Ho  aftenvarda  beeamo  a  Jew.  and  then  a 
Chrtauaa  of  tho  aaot  of  the  Ebionites.  The  time  m  which 
be  llwd  it  not  qutta  oartaio.  though  it  is  probable  that  it 
V  :i    M  the  raign  of  tba  ampaiar  fiSplimiitt  8emna,  abont 

A.U.  .uO. 

Although  subsequently  to  the  Septuagint  two  other  Greek 
traiuiationi  of  tbe  Old  Testament  had  been  mada  bf  Aqoila 
and  Tbeodotion,  Symmachus  undertook  tho  aamotatk 
again.  His  tranalatioo  diSbred  in  aiany  points  from  thofe  of 
his  predecessors,  hat  it  waa  hold  In  high  esteem,  and  is 
often  referred  to  by  suL^cquent  writers:  it  is  especially 
praised  for  the  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  ilie  style.  Sym- 
machus himself  published  u  .second  niid  iminoved  edition  of 
It.  We  only  possess  a  few  fiagraeuts  of  this  translation, 
which  ate  primed,  together  with  those  of  Aquila  and  IImo* 
doiion.  in  the  collections  of  Morinua  Drusiua  and  Monl&n- 

o  Stjnmacbus  also  wrote  a  CommenUry  on  the  Gospel 
of  SU  Matthew,  in  whieb  he  is  said  to  have  endea\ouiLd  to 
esublisb  tbe  dogmas  of  tho  Ebionites,  and  eU-o  to  liave 
attacked  Matthew's  genealogy  of  Cluist. 

(Fabricius.  Biblioth.  Uraecu,  iii ,  p.  69i.  &c.;  Scholl,  <3«. 
ichichte  der  Griech.  Lit.,  ii.,  p.  301.  See.) 

Among  the  aoholiasu  on  the  comic  poet  Aristopbanat 
there  is  one  whose  name  was  Symmachus ;  some  speeimaM 
of  his  scholia  are  extant.  (FabrioilUb  BiUiotA.  Grutea,  ii. 
p.  374.  n.  cc)  • 

SY'MMACHUS,  QUINTUS  AURELIUS,  the  son  of 
L.  Aurelius  Avianus  Symmachus,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
\v;-rtfi,  ;.ri,l  in  A.D.  366  was  prefect  of  the  city  uf  Rome. 
(.Viiii.iiuii.  Marc,  xvii.  2;  Symmacb.,  i.  38.)  The 

time  when  his  son  Q.  .\urelius  Symmachus  was  born  is  un- 
certain; some  would  place  it  aa  early  as  tho  yaar  31< 
which  is  scarcely  credible.  As  he  belonged  to  one  of  tho 
most  illustrious  Roman  familiea,  hit  oducation  was  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  care.  Ho  waa  instructed  in  rhe- 
toric by  a  Gaul,  whose  name  is  not  known.  (Symmach., 
Eptst.  ix.  86.)  In  A.D.  .t;o  he  was  proconsul  of  Airica,  and 
fourteen  years  later,  a  d,  3h4,  he  was  prefect  of  the  city, 
and  in  .^91  consul  with  Tatianos.  Tho  time  of  bis  death  ia 
uncertain,  though  it  it  ovidaot  fkma  hit  vritingt  that  ha 
was  alive  in  a  d.  404. 

Spimmacbus  was  a  man  pf  ahilitf  and  eliacB«tot,  and 
dunog  tbt  diAmUi  and  dangawnt  dtnatiaaa  into  vhleb  ha 
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mifhwwB  hf  the  eventi  of  tb*  tim^  Iw  Aurmi  a  degree 
of  honesty  end  prudence  which  ere  tudy  mot  with  in  the 
history  of  those  timet.  He  wai  one  of  tno  lost  great  bul> 
»nrk  ;  :  f  ptganism,  and  exerted  hU  his  powers  to  prevent 
its  ovorthrow,  especially  during  the  iieriod  of  his  prtBlorehip 
of  the  citv.  We  still  possess  an  address  of  bin  tu  thi  «  tn 
peron  Va^tioionuSiTheodo^iug,  and  Arcadius(Symaiacb., 
J[jpM.S.  61),  in  wbieb  he  ciu1ea\uurs  to  persuade  ibe  em- 
nton  not  to  ronovo  tbo  olioc  of  vieioty  from  tbo  OHiia 
Romoiw.  HovoTor.  bit  oxortiont  won  fhiitlooik  ond  bis 
•ddre»s  was  refuted  by  St.  Ambrose.  His  assertion  that 
the  Christian  religion  was  the  c  auso  of  the  decline  of  the 
Cinpirt-  provoked  many  Chnsnans  of  his  own  and  of  subse- 
queal  IkOitis  to  refuto  tlie  chaige.  His  partiality  for  pa- 
ganism and  its  superstitions  arose  from  his  general  attach- 
ment to  the  institutions  of  his  forefathers,  and  bis  sincerity 
in  this  respeot  woo  acknowledged  even  by  his  adversariei^ 
During  tbo  Brootw  port  of  liis  life  bo  wos'aetivelT  eng»eed 
in  variout  bntnohes  of  thoodminisivmtion,  but  bo  defoted  to 
stUfly  all  his  leiiiure  time,  whicli  he  spent  in  fsUvomont  in 
soiiju  of  his  numerous  country  m-.^is. 

There  is  extant  a  collection  ol  lullers  by  him,  which  was 
made  and  puhli-ihcd  by  his  son,  Q.  Flavius  Mctnraius  Sym- 
machus.  who  was  prefect  of  the  city  in  a.o.  415,  af^er  the  death 
of  bis&thor.  The  collection  consists  of  ten  books:  mueb  eoro 
btt  ovidently  been  spent  upon  the  atyle,  and,  liko  oil  Ibe  ' 
letter-writers  of  that  time,  he  took  the  letters  of  the  younger 
Pliny  as  his  model     The  style  is  concise  and  animated, 
hut  IS  far  from  the  natural  and  beautiful  simplicity  which 
riiaracterises  the  letters  written  in  the  better  period  ol 
Roman  history.    Yet  tiic  Ititcis  of  Syinmnchus,  especially 
those  of  the  tenth  hook,  which  give  a  foil  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties  as  prefect  of 
Rome,  and  also  contain  tbo  ^vo-ucntiuned  addfoaa  to  the 
emperors,  aie  of  peentiar  Intereot  in  regard  fo  the  history, 
coiistituiiuii,  and  adumiistriiiiiMi  of  the  Romnn  impire. 
Many  points  cuiincclL-d  willi  these  !>ubjecl>  and  wnh  lljc 
history  of  tlu>  Roman  law  would  be  entirely  unintellij^blc 
to  us  without  these  letters.    Symmachiis  also  distinguished 
himaelf  aa  an  orator,  but  his  orations  ore  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  some  fragments.  A.  Mai  discovered  fragments 
of  eight  orations  uf  Syinmachus  in  a  palimpsei>t  of  the  Am- 
broMiaii  library  at  Mibn.  wbieb  be  publiabod  under  the  title 
*Q.  Aurolii  Symmachi  Octo  Orationum  ineditamm  partes. 
Invenit  noti^cjuti  declaravit  A.  Mai,'  Mediolaiii,  1815,  Svo. 
(Reprintfd  at  Frankfurt,  If  16,  in  Bvo.     Afterwards  soitic 
other  fragmenis  of  the  orations  uf  Synunachus  were  dis- 
covered 111  a  palimpsest  ot  the  Vatican  library,  which  nre 
printed  in  an  appendix  to  'Juris  Civilis  Antejustiniunei  Re- 
liquiA  inoditao.'  fto..  cun  A.  Mai,  Rumae.  188$,  8vo.  Xbeio 
Ibginenio  were  agrin  incroaaod  by  Peyroo  with  aonie  new 
ones  from  a  MS.  now  at  Turin.   They  are  printed  in  his 
*  Annotationes  ud  Inventarium  Bibliothecae  Bobbionensis,* 
p.  182,  &c.  The  st\le  of  these  orations  is  on  the  whole  the 
same  as  that  of  (lie  letters,  and  Uiey  aro  equally  valuable  as 
historical  documents  for  the  biatoryof  tbo  aapira  during 
the  time  of  Syinmachus. 

Tlie  first  editwn  of  the  letters  of  Symmaebua  appoaradat 
Straaburg  in  1  AlO,  4to.  Thia  edition  bowofwr  eontaina  only 
317  loiters,  whereai  all  tbo  oubseqnent  effitiona  contain  96S. 
A  complcio  edition  was  published  at,  Basel  in  1549,  Svo, 
After  tins  lliere  followed  ihrt'o  mlicr  important  editions : 
one  by  .luretui,  Paris,  1580,  and  a  second  edition,  IGO-I,  4to., 
with  notes;  the  second  by  .lae.  l.ectius,  Geneva,  1587,  and 
mprinted  1699.  Svo. ;  ii  runiains  the  notes  of  Juretus  with 
some  by  Leetioa.  The  third  and  best  edition  ii  that  by  C. 
Scioppius,  Mofnintiae.  1608. 4lo.  Other  oditiona  are  tbat  of 
PhilipPjreus.  Neapoli  Nemotum,  16l7and  1628;  reprinted 
at  Frankfurt.  1642.  8vo.,  and  that  of  I.«yden,  1653,  in  12mo. 

■^Synuiiarfii  I'tla.  by  J.  Guthofredus,  in  the  edition  of 
Pareus;  Htsysie,  O^imc.  Acad.,  vi.,  p.  IS,  &c. ;  J.  Gurlitt, 
Sutiaiia  tn  Symmachum,  Hamburg,  1818,  4to. ;  Fabricius, 
Biblioth.  Lat.,  lii.,  p.  S04>  &0. ;  A.  Mai,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  edition  uf  the  O^tiona  w Symmaebua.) 

Beaidoa  the  three  potiona  of  the  mtM  of  Synmaebat 
mentwned  above,  there  aro  serenl  otben  of  the  same  name 

will'  lived  about  or  aflcr  the  time  of  the  one  wliuse  name  is 
at  xV.ii  head  of  this  uiticle.  L.  Aurelius  Syinmachus  was  i 
consul  in  A. D.  3.10,  together  with  Gallicanus:  aiioilicr  of 
precisely  the  satne  name  was  e-msul  with  Aetius,  in  A.D.  446. 
Q.  Auiolius  Memmtus  S\ mmaciius,  perhaps  a  grandson  of 
the  lettec-wiiter  and  orator  Sy»maebu4«  wia  consol  in  mm. 
484i  Mi4  ira»  tb«  Mm  ot  RmtiaaiHii  tb*aaoon4«ili  «r 


Bootbiua.  (Akimna  Avitos.  Epiti.  31 ;  Ennodiw^  tii.  fti 
His ipiidaoii  Q.Aweliua  Anicius  Symroacbua was eonatd 
with  Bootbiua,  tM  aoo  of  tbo  great  Ifoethins.  in  ajx  533. 
Besides  these  there  are  several  Latm  vriu  r  ;  of  -.In;  name 

of  Symmachu8,of  whom  liowever  nothing  isknoun.  J.Sym- 
maclius,  the  author  of  an  hiiitorical  work  consinimj  of 
several  books.  Joriiandes,  in  bis  work  *  De  Rebus  Gelicia' 
(c.  15,  &c),  quotes  a  long  extract  from  theHAb  boob,  whinh 
Nlatea  to  tiio  biatory  of  the  emperor  Maximin  us.  2 .  Several 
poetsof  tbonamoof  Symmaebut:  one  is  simply  called  Sym- 
machus,  another  Q.  Aurelius  Symmacbus,  and  a  third  I* 
Aunilius  AvianuB  Symmachus.  Several  epigrams  of  theso 
poets  are  still  extant. 

(Uurmann,  Anthol.  Lat.,  ii.  143;  1^  ^9y&,  AnthttU^. 
Veler.  LcUin.  Kpi^ctmmatum  et  Ihemat^  I,  p.  1U5.  &c.) 

S  Y'MM  ACUUS,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  and  a  deacon,  w«o 
i-'  \  ted  bishop  of  Rome,  by  part  of  the  clergy,  a  u.  498,  after 
the  death  of  Aiiaataaiuall„  whilst  anotber  purtof  tbo  clergy, 
supported  by  sofianl  •enatora.oloeted  a  priest  oalled  LBUf«n> 
tins.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Tbeodoric,  king  of  Italy, 
who  decided  in  favour  of  Symroaehiu.  The  schism  liuwever 
continued  for  several  years,  and  in  the  year  ftUU  ihe  partisans 
of  Laurentius  rose  in  arms,  and  a  great  tumult  took  place  at 
Rome,  in  which  much  blood  was  shed,  and  the  virgins  oon* 
seetated  to  God  wore  violated.  At  last  TlModano  cmm  to 
Rome,  and  eoavokad  a  eonndl,  aa,  known  in  cbuidi 
history  by  the  name  of  'Concilium  Palmare,'  in  which  Syn* 
ronchus  elenred  himself  of  several  charges  of  licenliousnesa 
ar.  I  1:111.11  1 1 ,  .111  !  wi,  confumed  in  bis  see. 

imuuchiis  is  said  to  have  eondemnivd  the  Manichseaos, 
and  burnt  their  books  at  Rome.  He  wrote  an  apologelie 
treatise,  in  which  he  repelled  several  insinuations  agaioat 
bis  doctrines,  which  were  put  forth  by  Anaslasius  I.,  em- 
peror of  the  Kast,  and  at  tba  aama  limia  eenonnd  tiiaiem' 
poror  Ibr  tiio  part  b»  bad  takan  fn  favour  of  Acaeiaa,  the 
late  pjitriarch  ofConstantinople.  who  had  opposed  Ihedecreeo 
of  the  council  of  Clialredon,  Trasraund,  king  of  the  Van* 
dais,  inAlrivM,  iia'.-ii^'  1 .  i  S :.  i  ( I .  r  r  i  Mjveral  /ifricsn 

bishops,  Syinnuclius  sent  Uiem  assulancc  brum  Roma. 
Symmachus  also  repaired  and  embellished  many  churchet 
at  Rome,  founded  hospitals,  and  ransomed  many  slaoaa.  Ht 
died  in  514,  and  was  succeeded  by  Horotisdas. 

(Platinaand  Paaviniob  Ttte     Amliflet';  Bamk'Slona 

SYMMETRY,  SYMMETRICAL  (Mathematics).  These 
terms  are  now  applied  to  order  and  regularity  of  any  kim], 
but  this  is  not  their  mathematical  meaning.  Eueiid  first 
used  the  word  'summetros'  ((rt^^/iirpoc)  to  ai^mfy  commen- 
turabie,  and  this  well  known  Latin  word  ia  in  fact  merely 
the  literal  translatioa  of  tba  Greek:  two  aagutadas  tbao 
were  symmatriaal  wbieb  admitted  of  a  eommonmcaanra.  In 
later  times,  and  those  comparatively  recent,  the  word  was 
adopted  both  in  (jeomelry  and  ali^bra  in  different  sense*. 

Since  symmetrical  applies  in  its  eiyraolojjy  to  two  magni- 
tudes which  can  be  measured  together  (by  Lbe  same  maf^ni- 
tude),  the  term  would,  as  to  spaco-nagnitudes,  naturally 
apply  to  those  which  may  be  made  to  ooincide.  But  the 
term  equal  bad  occupied  thia  ground ;  and  when,  in  Saielid, 
the  word  equal,  which  waa  wiginally  defined  in  the  manner 
jnst  eicpreased,  had  degenerated  into  signifying  equality  of 
area  only,  the  tenn  Simu.ar  cntorf'd  to  express  sameneas 
of  form,  ho  that  figures  having  perfect  capability  of  coinci- 
denee,  or  the  same  both  in  size  and  fun'i.  .ri  re  called  equal 
and  similar.  The  word  symmetrical  was  therefore  not 
wanted,  and  was  inally  intieduead  to  signify  that  obvious 
relation  of  aqtuil  and  mailar  flcuraa  wbich  refers  to  tboir 
noRtion  merely,  and  oonaiata  in  Umu  eocresponding  portioaa 
being  similarly  placed  on  different  tide*  of  the  same  straight 
line;  so  that  ooincidenco  cannot  be  procured  without  turn- 
in),'one  figure  round  that  siraijjlit  line.  Suppose  for  instance 
the  front  of  a  butldinc;  to  be  symmetrical:  draw  a  veru^l 
line  through  the  middle  of  the  elevation,  and  the  two  lateral 

Eirtions  are  equal  and  similar,  as  Euclid  uses  those  words^ 
ut  they  are  more  than  equal  and  similar ;  they  are  symmetri- 
cal :  the  right-hand  aide  atands  in  the  riigbl-haDd  portion  of 
space,  with  respect  to  tba  dividing  line,  and  in  eiaetly  the 
same  manner  as  the  left-hand  side  stand*  in  the  left-h  md 
portion  of  space.  If  the  architect  were  to  preserve  c\^uahty 
and  similarity,  without  symmetry,  be  wiiiild  make  two  left 
siideH,  or  two  right  sides,  to  his  building,  but  not  one  right 
and  one  left  In  the  letter  W  there  is  a  want  of  symnHrtiy* 
but  not  in  O :  to  make  W  symmeineal  both  tba  iaaaff 
beibin«BUlbollilliai 
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lladid  VHOMS  111*  power  of  turnk^  •  pluie  rooid*  M  M 
to  vpfiy  tb*  flwN  of  two  flgurw  to  one  aDotber.  in  lueh 
maonsr  that,  afler  the  application,  the  sj>o:  tat  ir  must  h-2 
MippOMd  to  sue  through  tlis  paper  or  other  luiagiuiiiy  suU- 
•taoM  of  which  his  pl:ui>j  itie  suitupi'.  FI  >j  ha^  llien  no 
oceuioD  to  consider  tyuimu'lricahly  ;  that  ia.  figure*  b«tng 
•qual  and  bimitar,  no  caus  can  ariaa  in  vUcb  it  makes  any 
4ini«noo  of  ibiBoiiatnaioa  whatlMC  thov  tiw  ijriiuiietrical  or 
Ml  When  hm  mam  to  Mlid  flg«fH»  m  ttwuoes  a  potto* 
late  in  th«  garb  of  a  deBnition.  which  diapentes  him  from 
the  eonsideration  of  symmetry :  namely,  that  solid  flguros 
ooDsixtinK  of  the  samo  number  of  equal  planea,  similarly 
placed,  are  equal.  He  seems  to  iiDagtne  that  such  solids 
must  e\  idcMUl)  be  capable  of  being  made  to  occupy  the  same 
qNUM»  which,  though  true  as  to  quantity  of  space,  is  not  true 
M  to  its  dispoaition.  Two  solids  may  be  equal  in  vNcjr  re- 
met,  Mdjrot  it  ouy  beimpoisibb  (and  pnoeisely  on  Moount 
er'tboir  aTmmitry)toniake  oneoeeum  tbe  space  preTioildjr 
occupied  by  the  other.  The  two  hanas  furniiih  an  instance* 
they  give  ilie  idea  of  equiiity  (of  siie),  similarity  (of  form), 
ana  symmetry  (of  disposition).  Yet  they  cannot  be  made 
to  occupy  tbe  same  sipace,  so  as  for  instance  to  fit  exactly 
the  lamo  glofvi  and  a  sculptor  who  should  cast  both  hands 
irem  iba  saoM  cmuU,  woubl  b«  datao^d  inioiediatoly  as 
bnving  given  bit  flgni*  twi»  figbt  bands  or  two  bft  hands. 
Again,  $iii|>pose  two  solids,  IrreKutar  pyramirls  for  instance, 
oomposed  (if  plane*  simitar  and  equal,  each  of  one  to  one  of 
the  other,  lei  coiuci  leiico  be  attempted  geomotriially : 
the  two  ba»es  mu«t  of  course  be  made  to  coincide.  If  then 
tbo  two  vertices  (all  on  the  same  side  of  tbe  common  base, 
the  ilgures  will  coincide  altogotbor}  but  if  the  two  veriic^>s 
fcU  on  opposite  sides  of  tb«  baaoa,  absolute  coincidence  m 
inpoNible.  Legendre  praposod  to  Mil  nub  Mbda  b«  th« 
imne  of  tymmetrieal,  in  dmng  wbleh  be  intndoeed  tbe 
term  of  coiiiki  :n  1      in  an  appropriate  manner. 

In  algebra,  a  lunction  is  said  to  be  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  any  two  letters  when  it  would  undergo  no  change 
if  these  letlors  were  iuterchanfjed,  or  if  each  were  made  to 
take  tlw  pbee  of  tbe  other.  Thus 

af  +  9*x  +  ab  + 
h  Muneltkd  witb  respect  to  a  and  ft ;  intandMiiBa  would 
gbw 

of  +  li'x  4-      +  a*x, 
tbe  same  as  before.    But  this  expression  is  not  ninuilrical 
witb  respect  to  a  and  x,  fur  intcrcbani^e  would  here  give 
<f  +  3^a  +  «6  +  t^a. 

An  esqweHioo'  ii  synnwtricalwitb  letpeet  to  any  number 
eT  letten  wben  any  t«»  ef  tbem  wbataoever  mo^  be  inter- 
changed without  alteration  of  the  function.  Thus  0*6 -f 
io'-J-uV-f  ca*-|-A*c-|-Ac*  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a, 
b,  and  c.  It  IS  not  sutficii  :ii  tin-.  <  i  rtain  eonlemporaneous 
changes  should  b«  practicable  without  producing  alteration  : 
any  two  must  be  interchangeable,  the  rest  remaining. 
Thus  a*6-f-ft'c-fc*a  is  unaltered  if  o  become  b,  b  become  c, 
■od  e  become  a,  at  the  »ame  time,  but  it  is  not  sym- 
metrical :  for  if  a  and  b  only  be  interefaanged*  it  boeoines 
^a-f  ii'c+c'6,  or  is  altered. 

Attention  to  tt/mmftnj  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  it, 
mathemBtieal  notatmn.  Here  the  word  means  thatquai  - 
tilie*  which  in  any  manner  have  a  common  reiuliun  stn  ulii 
liavo  something  common  in  the  symbols  of  notation;  and 
MMl<^y  is  perhaps  a  better  word  than  symmetry.  Sup- 
MNt  Riff  inataoeoL,  we  bad  taken,  fbr  tlie  aquation  of  a 
8tmwAc«  w  Tit«  SicoND  DtMtss.  «r»+fty»-f <si*-ftilry-H 
erz  +fys+^x+ht/+^kz+l^\).  Our  formulm  wonld  bavo 
been  confused  inaiiMis  of  letters,  no  set  of  wbteh  would 
ti  i.r  ]  re-Liuud  any  similariiy,  or  haTO  easily  remained  in 
the  memory.  But  in  the  article  ottad  there  is  no  aet  of 
formuln  of  which  more  than  one  need  be  itOMiabered;  tbo 
Otlwra  must  be  sunested  by  it 

8YMMORPHU8,  the  name  ghm  to  ft  new  gMiiia  of 
birds  by  Mx,  Gould,  who  mm»  1»be  weMleja  m  le  the 
family  in  wbieb  it  aheold  be  plaeed. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  rather  short,  tumid ;  the  upper 
niandible  slightly  notched  at  the  tip ;  the  culo^n  and  com- 
niissure  subarcuiu  :  uosinN  iiasal,  oral,  and  nearly 
bidden  by  the  fiontal  feathers.  Wingt  moderate:  first  quUl 
abortar  than  tbe  second  by  one-half;  third,  fburtb,  and  fifth 
liHifeet  and  ooerly  eqoaL  Tail  BoderMe,  tbe  external 
1idl-(lMtber  on  eaeh  tide  abetter  than  the  teat  by  one>fbnrtb. 
Tarsi  and  ful  moderate,  the  former  scatellated  anteriorly; 
the  posierior  toe  with  its  claw  shorter  than  the  middle  one, 
the  I     t;u<:rai  t  l  ;  unequal,  the  inner 


Df»er^>l*tm^Tb9  lore  blackish-brown ;  the  supra  ocular 
line  fkwn-white ;  the  top  of  the  head,  nape,  and  back  in- 
tensely rufous-brown ;  shoulder*,  lips  of  thia  greater  wing- 
coverts,  rump,  throat,  and  body  below  while  obscurely  mar- 
K^vd  with  chestnut;  four  inulillo  tail-feathers  brown,  ashy- 
white  at  the  ti[w,  th«  three  e.\terQal  ones  on  each  aide  fonn 
the  base  half-way  down  brown.  Iba  leet  vbitOk  BDl  and  feM 
black.  Total  lengtb  7|  inches. 

LoeaIity.~.titm  Sautb  Waloik  {ZobL  JVoa,  1837.) 

SYMPATHBTIC  NBBVE&  CNwts  Aim  Nnvotia 

SVSTKM.] 

SYMl'ATHETIC  SOUNDS.  The  purposes  of  tho 
reference  oiadu  to  this  arlicio  from  ^oliak  Harp  have 
been  answered  in  Uakmonics.  These  harmonics  are  the 
sympathetic  sounds  altudad  to.  The  tern  was  also  applied 
to  sounds  produoed  in  one  instrument  by  aoimding  another 
eloeetoiu  [Acovincs,  p.  90.]  Wben  one  instrument  is 
tnade  to  soaod  elose  to  another,  not  only  are  the  vibrations 
of  the  latter  felt,  as  in  the  uxpei  iment  alludtid  to,  but  some- 
times heard.  This,  which  wa*  onc«  attributed  I0  s)  nipaihy, 
is  now  uf  course  explained  by  the  coinmunicitiun  uf  motion 
from  one  tiutrumeat  to  the  other  through  the  medium  of 
the  intervening  air.  [Viuration.] 

SYUPAXUV.  [Nbhtk  and  Nertou*  Bykem,} 

SYMPHONY  («vv,  wiih,  and  ^wvq,  toumi),  a  tern  Tery 
dilTerenlly  understood  at  difTyreiii  j)eiiods  t  f"  tnusicul 
tory.  Some  writeris,  according  to  ZaiUuo  ti^iii  le  3za,  ciip. 
Ixxix.),  have  considered  it  as  an  instrument  uf  the  lyre 
kind.  Otliera  have  thought  it  a  sort  of  drum.  If  an  instru- 
ment, that  it  was  used  as  an  accompaniment — most  pro 
bably  to  tlie  voice— the  word  in  ita  original  aigaiOfiSliea 
leads  us  naturally  to  coi^eclure. 

Witb  the  moderns, Symphony, or  Sitifonia.  signiSes  a  musi- 
caleompoeillon  for  a  full  band  of  instruments,  and,  up  to  tbe 
latter  part  of  the  \a.bl  century,  llie  woi  d  was  synoDymoUS  witb 
overture:  s)  m|>hunic8,  and  anions;  tlio^ia  several  of  Haydn's 
earl)  ones,  having  been  culled  overtures.  Even  ut  tlie  pre- 
sent day  tiie  overture  in  tbo  compui^'s  score  of  an  Italian 
opera  is  usually  termed  Sinfiiida.  Tbe  modern  symphony 
genemlly  eenaiiU  of  four  movements :  »  briUiaat  aUegiOb 
whiob  is  Mminonly  preceded  by  a  stow  introdtiotion ;  en 
expressive  adagio  or  andante;  a  minuet  with  its  trio;  and  a 
flnale.  Instead  of  the  minuet,  what  is  caltod  a  Scherzo. 
asliM,  a[i  uuatod,  ^purlivc  movement,  is  bumuliuiiis  siiUsti- 
tuted.  Bui  oompusors  are  not  r«»tncttid  by  any  rulo  re- 
garding the  number  of  movements.  Mozart's  second  sym- 
phony  in  D  has  but  three,  besides  tbe  slow  introduction; 
while  Baetbeeen's  Pastoral  and  Qwral  symphonies  may  be 
said  lo  oompitae  sis  or  more. 

Symphony  i»*  term  aUo  applied  to  the  instrumental  in- 
troductions, lenninations,  i>i,e-.  of  vocal  comimniiiniia  ;  and 
these  are  someiiines  called  niorneU,  from  liio  ¥i>:i^iiintour- 
nelle,  or  1]]     li:i!itm  r;:''t!ir'r>. 

SYMPHUKlUAlii'US  (from  ovuf&pm,  to  hrmg  to- 
gether, and  Koftnis,  fruit),  or  SYMPHORI  A,  the  name  of  ■ 

fenns  of  plants  belonging  to  tlie  natural  order  Caprifoliaeeai. 
'he  tnbe  of  tbe  calyx  is  globoee,  witb  a  small  limb,  and 
1  5  trioibe<l;  corolla  funnul-sh:ipcd.  'l-j-lubed  ;  »t;uiieiis  5; 
o'.arv  il-ceUud  with  simple  style  and  i>emiyluhose  siigiiKi, 
the  fertile  cells  eoiitainini;  onu  ovule,  »tenle  onus  seveuil  ; 
fruit  a  berry,  having  4  eelis,  'i  of  which  coultua  »iiit;io  beeds 
and  2  are  empty.  The  speciea  are  natives  of  North  and 
South  Amerioa.  thmy  are  elegaot,  buaby.  oppoeilely- 
branehed  shrubs  with  ond  entire  Mavea,  snail  while  or  mee> 
coloured  flowers  with  short  pedicels,  seated  on  one  or  many- 
flowered  peduncles,  and  furnished  with  two  bracts. 

S.  vulgaris,  common  St.  Peier's-Wurt :  Hotter*  disposed 
in  axillary,  capitate  dusters,  und  scatc<l  un  very  short 
pedicels.  It  is  a  native  of  Peniisylvaniii,  the  (Javuliiiii!..  and 
Virginia,  iu  sandy  dry  districts.  It  bvais  red  cup-shaped  ber 
ries,  wbieb  an  about  tbe  sixe  of  a  bempieed,  and  ripen  in 
wiuiiR,  Ik  gmn  to  the  Mght  of  from  3  to  C  Ibet,  and 
flowers  in  Au^t  and  8«piember. 

S.  raeemntue,  Sn  v-  herr)  :  flu'Trrs  '.spoeed  in  loose, 
often  leafy,  interrupted  racemes;  coiulU  Luaided  internally; 
stamens  and  style  included.  It  is  a  native  of  North  .\nie- 
nca,  and  grows  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Muivouri,  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  on  tlio  nortb-west  coast  at  Paget's  and  Nuutka 
sounds.  This  is  a  very  handsome  abruU  siul  was  intro- 
dooed  into  our  gudens  in  1817,  sinee  wUeb  time  it  baa 
become  very  common.  It  has  rose-coloured  floweiak  With 
entire  leaves  glaucous  beneath.  The  fruit  is  about  the 
siie  of  a  small  cherry,  and  quite  while,  rcinnin  11;  1  tli«i 
tree  alter  the  leaves  bare  dropped  oS,  and  giviug  11  a  v«(f 
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bwutiftil  •ppMmofl*.  It  dimra  up  wry  numeroug  &ueken, 
and  on  this  Mcotiot  nay  be  troubleioine  in  amaU  nrdbus 
Irat  for  shrubbtriM  it  a  very  desirable  plant,  at  mm  an 
very  fond  of  its  flowers,  and  q  rinn  m  U  wed  <Ml  its  berries. 

It  blussoras  from  July  to  Sepiember. 

S.  Occidentalis,  Wolf-iicrry,  Western  St.  Pet or's- wort : 
flowers  in  spikes,  dense,  teruainai,  axillary,  and  drooptng; 
•tyle  and  stamens  protruded.  It  is  a  native  of  Britiah  Nurih 
Anahca*  and  ia  abundant  about  the  Saakalchmnui  and  Red 
Rivor.  It  ia  a  dmib  thtm  4  to  6  faet  bigb,  and  hM  tiie 
same  general  chararters  as  the  iMt,  bttt  hat  OOC  yet  been 
cultivated  in  Great  Britain. 

S.  mierophyltus  and  S.glaueeieeru,  the  remaining  xpecies, 
are  natives  ot  Mexico-  nil  (he  itpecies  are  easily  euliivateii, 
and  prow  in  any  common  gdr(k'ii-!,  )il.  Tlicy  may  be  best 
propagated  by  Luitinj^^.  which  may  be  planted  in  either 
apring  or  autumn. 

8YMPH YNOTA.  [Naiadks.  vol.  vtL,  f.  66.] 

SY'MPH  YTUM  (from  vvn^vrov.  a  name  for  a  plant  em- 
ployed by  Pliny  and  Di  >i  les),  ihe  namo  uf  u  >;enus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  uauiiai  urder  Boiai^inacua-.  It  lias 
a  5-pai'led  cal>x;  a  cvluuliicul-caiiipanulalti  corolla,  the 
throat  of  which  is  furinslicd  with  ti  bubulale,  vaulted  pro- 
cesses which  connive  to  form  a  cone:  4  l-ct'lled ovate  nuts 
fixed  at  tbe  baae  of  Ibe  calyx,  imperfurale.  The  species  are 
rough  berbaoeooa  planta  with  broad  leaves  and  terminal 
ttein  faeeMM  of  flotrate.  They  are  oaiifea  chiefly  of  Eufope 
and  Asia. 

S.  officimlit,  common  Comfrey :  fusiform-branched  roots; 
branched  stem,  leaves*  decurrent,  the  upper  ones  lanc*«olatc. 
the  lower  ovuio-lanceolate,  scabrous  above  aivl  hairy  be- 
neath;  limb  of  the  c4jr«Ua  3-ioothed.  with  tbe  teeth  re- 
curved; iheanihera  twice  the  length  of  the  filament  It  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  bank*  of  riveraand  etiMmaand  watery 
phuwa  threaghottt  Bnrope.  *  Oomfrey  root.'  Woodviile  ob> 
!>crves,  '  abounds  in  a  tasteless  mucilage  like  that  of  the 
marsh-mallow;  and  being  mure  ^iiMly  ubluiiiud.  it  ought  not 
to  be  omitted  in  li»ts  of  medicinal  plants.  Such  medu  ines 
are  useful  in  irritations  of  ihe  throat,  iiitesiine«,  and,  above 
all.  the  bladder.'  The  flowers  are  ofa  yellowish-white  colour. 
k  variety  not  uncommon  in  Scotland  and  the  Continent  baa 
bluish-purple  flowers,  red  before  expansion:  it  waa  eaUed 
by  Sibihorp  &  fMlnu.  &  Btthemium  ia  alao  a  veciety  of 
this  apeeiea.  It  naa  red  or  reddish  purple  flowera. 

S.  tubtrotuntt  tuberon^-rooled  CJoiufrey  :  rhizijma  oblique, 
thickened  by  scales,  furoiHbed  with  short  biaiichcs;  leaves 
partly  derurrenl.  upper  ones  cllipiical,  lower  ins  r  i 
coralla  tubulose,  funnel-!)baped.  6  toothed;  tecih  rucurveU. 
This  plant  ie  net  ao  stiiT  and  hairy  as  the  last.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  G«naany»  Aualria,  France^  Spaia,  and  Italy.  It 
hu  alee  been  loand  in  Seeibind,  neer  Kdinbuiigh,  and  in 
Durham  in  England.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  yelh>wiah«tihile 
colour,  and  appear  in  April  and  May. 

■S'.  asperrimum,  rough  Gmifi  ey  :  stems  branched,  covered 
uiih  tubercles;  leaves  ovate,  heart-shiiptsd,  |x)inted,  run- 
ning into  petioles,  hairy  above,  strigose  beneath,  upjxr 
ones  opposite,  sub^tessile  ;  calyx  tuberculated,  acute  ;  limb 
of  eerolla  campinulate.  It  ia  a  native  of  the  Caucasus  and 
grows  on  the  banlia  of  atrMDi  and  livuleta.  It  ia  a  lali 
plant,  very  rough,  with  handsome  flowere,  which  ate  red 
before  expansion,  and  afterwards  blue. 

There  are  several  other  sjwcies.  They  are  oU  hardy 
plants,  and  arc  well  adapted  for  border-ttowers  in  gardens, 
or  for  woods  and  shrubberies,  as  they  will  flourish  under 
tbe  shade  of  trees  and  shrubs.  They  will  grow  in  almost 
any  soil,  and  may  be  readily  increased  by  dividing  their 
roots  in  the  spring. 

SYMPLECTES,  Mr.  Swaiuson's  name  for  a  aubgcnus  of 
the  genus  fVoc^M.   [Frinoillid«;  Ws^rBB-BtRus.] 

SYMPLECTOME'REA.   [Fokamimfera.]  M.&— M. 
Dujardin's  niiinc  for  ihe  class  is  RhisopoiLi. 

SY'MPLOCOS  (from  (tv^tXak^,  a  knittmc;  together),  tbe 
name  of  a  genus  of  planu  belonging  to  tbe  natural  order 
Styrace^.  This  genns  was  made  tbe  type  of  a  natural 
Older,  SymplooincMh  by  D.  Don,  iriaieh  contained  only 
ttaia  example.  It  haa  a  S-parted  hair-inferior  ealyx ;  relate 
monopelalous  5-IO-parted  corolla,  mbricato  in  aistivation  ; 
indefinite  stamens  inserted  in  the  bbe  uf  the  corolla,  with 
the  filaments  cuspidate  at  tlio  u])ex,  and  polyodelphouit  at 
Iboba&e,  erect  anth*;r!>.  bursting  longiiudinully  ;  3-6-celled 
ovary  with  4  ovules  in  e.ich  cell.  The  fruit  is  a  fleshy  drupe, 
conlaininff  a  S-^nwUed  nut ;  the  cella  containing  but  one 
med,  vhieh  hM  an  ir«erled  embryo  lying  in  albumen,  and 
a  aypenar  ladiew.  Tbe  vaoM  ere  trees,  having  aliatnate. 


either  entire  or  serrated,  leaVM  without  stipulea,  and  tunung 
yellow  in  drying.  The  Aowen  am  axillary,  maaile.  or  pe> 
dunettlata.  Urn,  of  a  white  or  eearlet  eoionr,  end  supplied 
with  bracteas  at  their  base.  Upwards  of  30  species  nave 
been  described.  They  all  po!>sbss  an  ajjtrm^etU  principle  in 
their  leaves,  and  some  are  used  in  dyeing. 

5.  AUtonia,  AUlun  » iSy lupbcos  i%  Um  AUionia  the'^formit 
of  Linnasus,  and  waa  named  after  Charles  Alston,  profes- 
sor of  bouny  iu  tbe  University  «f  Edinburgh.  Tbe  pLiot 
is  glabrous  in  every  part,  and  haa  ahining  coriaceous  round- 
iiMlliptie  or  oblong  toaves,  obtuse,  rounded  at  the  baae. 
end  obaeurely  erenatod  at  the  apex ;  seuila  flewma  amnged 
'  in  ii.rces  and  fours.  It  is  a  native  of  Naw  Gnnadaf  neer 

Sdaia  F6  de  Bug^to,  and  I'upajan. 

S.  iinctoria.  Dyer**  Symploco>.  S wee i  leaf.  Yellow-leaf, 
leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate  ovate,  serrated,  glauoous,  shin* 
ing;  flowers  axillary,  b  or  16.  together.  This  plant  is  the 
Hopaa  tmetona  of  Lmnmui,  and  la  a  native  of  tba  Cfrolinit 
in  the  United  Statea  of  America. 

S.  raeemota,  racemose -flowered  Symplocos :  leaves  ob- 
long, glabrous,  serrated;  flowers  arranged  in  mcemes, 
mostly  axillary  ;  nut  of  fruit  S  celled  This  plant  is  a  native 
of  Diirdwar  and  Midnapore.  in  Bengal.  It  is  um;e1  exi«n- 
aively  by  the  natives  as  a  dvc.  wlucli  is  of  a  red  colour. 

The  nuts  of  S.  tpicaia  are  very  bard,  and  resemble  a  little 
fluted  pitcher.   This  plant  ia  a  native  of  Silhct. 

In  their  cuitivaiion  they  grow  best  in  a  aoil  eom  posed  of 
a  mixture  of  loam,  sand,  and  peat;  and  are  beat  propa- 
gated by  cutiingii  wbieh  grow  fitealy  in  aand  nader  a  haad- 

Klass. 

SYMPTOM  {avfUTTuiia,  an  incident,  or  coincidenee)  is 
any  change  m  the  appttarance  or  functions  of  tbe  body  dif> 
ferent  frvm  tboM  which  occur  in  health,  and  perceptible  to 
tbe  sensee  either  of  tbe  patient  or  his  pbyawiao.  SympieeM 
roust  not  be  eonfbnndea  with  ii|$M  of  dneeae.  The  obser- 
vation of  facts  by  means  of  our  eenses  renders  us  acquainted 
with  symptoms,  but  it  is  by  medical  reasoning  thereupon 
tliHC  we  deduce  !>igns.  A  patient  ofien  knows  his  own 
sxmpioms  hut  is  nevertheless  ignorant  of  the  disease  under 
which  he  hibourj. 

Tbe  signs  of  disease  are  inferences  drawn  by  the  miod 
ftom  the  observation  of  symptome.  The  most  biriUag 
ayroptoms  often  fumiabouly  aeoesaory  eigne,  while  tbe  most 
ebsoiie  are  the  signs  charaeterielie  or  the  disease.  Violent 
pain  in  tbe  head  not  uufrequently  attends  inllamniaiion  uf 
the  lungs,  but  is  a  syniptuiu  of  very  small  nnpurlunce,  while 
slight  pain  in  the  side,  or  a  streak  of  blood  ni  the  e\pecti>- 
latiuu.  furnishnt  a  very  valuable  sign,  and  helps  tu  disclose 
the  nature  of  the  afleclion. 

Symptoroa  are  best  divided  into  tbe  ttsential,  which  ar« 
peouliar  to  eeriain  diseeeea,  the  4ieeridSm/a/,  produced  by 
Mine  eireumstanee  of  unusual  oceurranee,  and  tbe  oommon, 
wbieb  are  mat  with  alike  in  various  complaints. 

That  part  of  medicine  which  treats  of  symptoms  is  called 
Symptomatology:  Semeiulogy  is  the  namo  applied  to  tbe 
I  n  vestiguioa  of  the  eigne  ef  dieeeie^  and  ef  their  eoiqwnlna 
value. 

SYNACM>GUE  (Xwrtywy^).  a  word  whieh  prhnarily 
sigoifiM  any  eesembly  or  Mngiegaiion,  bat  Mme,  liha  the 
word  *  ehnrefat'  to  be  appUeoT  among  tbe  Jews,  to  pieem 

where  any  assemblies,  especially  those  for  the  worslup  of 
God,  met,  or  were  convened.    In  tbe  later  Hebrew,  such 

places  were  oalled  'JTDJa  /m  '  house  of  eesembly.'  Then 

is  no  trace  of  synagogues  amoqg  the  Imelitaa  prior  to  tbe 
Babylonish  captivity,  nor,  in  expram  terms,  until  a  kwg 
time  after.  It  is  edlMted  however  that  the  origio  of  eoeb 
establishments  may  be  rebrred  to  that  period.  Being  then 
debarred  from  their  customary  religious  oUervanrws.  they 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  on  the  Sabbath-day.  to  bear 
portions  of  the  la  v  nad  and  expounded;  and  those  who 
tdtimately  retunii-  1  in  m  exile  kept  up  this  custom  in  Pa 
lestine.  {Nehetn.,  viii.  in.)  These  assemblies  or  meetings 
became  in  dne  time  fixed  to  certain  places,  and  a  regular 
order  WH  eheenred  in  them.  Xheyexisteil  oonatdenhly 
earlier  among  the  Jews  eettled  in  foreign  parts  than  ia 
their  ov>n  rountry,  where  we  do  not  find  them  until  the  time 
of  the  .\'-[ii>>na;<ui  princes;  but  after  their  introduclatin 
they  iMcn-a-L'il  rapidly.  The  synagu^iiti  ap|ie,'.r  tii  have 
been  ongnialiy  erected  outside  the  tuwii».  lu  the  fields, 
usually  near  waters,  for  the  convenience  of  ablution;  but 
they  wars  soon  introduced  into  the  towns,  and  wen  uaually 
on  the  most  elevated  spots.  In  Urge  towns  there  wan 
eevera|,aad  the  Jewish  wiilere  affirm  that  tfaemwaradaf 
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m  JenualMB.  Tb*  a««BUifM  ««m  at  Ant  confined  lo 
the  Sabbatb-dajrs  and  festivals,  bat  were  brtterly  extended 
to  tbe  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week  (Mondays  and 

Thursdays).  The  services  consisie^l  thieHy  in  prayer. 
in  the  reading  and  exposition  of  ilie  sacred  books.  At  tiisi 
the  readings  were  confined  to  the  law,  but  were  at  luiintii 
Bade  to  comprehend  portions  of.  tbe  prophets,  psalmt,  and 
Other  books.  The  frmo  COOdwM  with  a  prayer  and  bODO' 
diotioii.  to  whieb  tha  eaogiffatioo  Mnooded  *  Amen.' 

It  leemi  to  havo  boon  iho  euatoin  for  a  synagogno  not  to 
be  opened  in  any  place  whnre  ten  men  could  not  be  found  of 
aufllcient  leisure  to  attend  to  its  affairs.  Where  no  separate 
building  existed,  a  room  in  some  pti\aif  luni-i-  was  ilie 
place  of  meeting.  There  are  no  antieiit  uidication:^  thai  the 
•ynagOKues  had  any  peculiar  form ;  but  each  of  them  had  a 
bod  of  altar  or  table,  at  vbieb  tbo  volumo  of  the  law  was 
Nid;  and  at  tho  oatt  ondwas  aa  ark  or  abest  in  which  that 
volttine  wa.^  kept.  Tho  loats  iNM  aodiqMMd  that  tbe  face 
of  the  people  was  tamed  toward*  thi*  aaerod  repository  and 
towanlH  the  elders,  who  alone  sat  with  their  backs  to  the 
ark.  and  their  faces  to  the  people.  The  8ynago:;ues  were 
used  not  only  for  worship,  but  for  hoUUng  local  courts  of 
iustiro,  winch  had  cognizance  ol  petty  offences  reqiiiiing  no 
higher  punishment  than  stripes,  which  were  indicted  on  ihu 
ipot.  {MaU.,  X.  17;  LttkM,  xii.  LI;  Acta,  xxii.  19.)  TIm 
aflbirs  or  tbo  ayna^uo  wwo  undar  tha  diraetion  oftavcral 
officers :  tbo  chief  of  (hem  was  the  arrhisynagogus  {Apxtarf 
vaywjot),  or  'ruler  of  the  synagogue,'  who  regtilatcd  its 
ofTairs,  and  without  wlio-k;  leave  no  one  cimld  read  or  preach. 
{Mark,  V.  22;  Luke,  wn.  14.)  Next  to  him  was  the  officer 
aallad  Has  fTTI^  * Sbdiaoh  tiibfaor.*  or  'aogol  (nao* 

scnger)  of  tlic  cliureh,'  who  prayed  in  behalf  of  the  coti- 
grcgatiuu.    The  |Tn  '  Chazan,'  who  is  the  reader  in  mo* 

dom  synagogues,  appears  to  have  been  (be* minister* (£uA«, 
iv.  20)  who  had  charge  of  the  i^acrcd  bonks.  A«  it  appears 
from  Actt.  xiii.  15.  that  there  were  several  arcliis) nagoji,  it 
is  probable  that  they  answered  to  the  conimittee  of  ciders, 
by  whom  the  synagogues  are  at  ibe present  time  raanat^ed. 

With  some  neces»ary  roodificatioiH,lhooiltient  usages  arc 
alill  maiiitainad  in  tho  modern  synagoguea.  Tha  biKbost 

rand  that  can  bo  oonveniently  appi  opriatod  ii  still  ehoeen 
the  site  of  a  synagogue.  In  this  part  of  the  world  it 
extends  east  and  west,  with  the  enlraneo.  or  principal  en- 
trance, in  the  west,  that  as  the  people  enter,  and  as  they  sii, 
their  facus  may  be  turned  towards  the  land  of  Canaan.  The 
altar  or  desk  iaon  a  raited  platfbrm  anmandod  by  a  wooden 
rail,  and  largo  onough  to  eontain  aevaral  peraona:  tbe 
vonaD  do  not  mingle  with  tbo  OMn.  but  have  a  separate 
part  or  gallenr  (if  there  bo  one),  where  a  wooden  lattice 
aoreens  tbem  mm  observation.  Tbe  men  keep  their  heads 
covered  iit  the  synagogues. 

The  first  syna<;ugue  in  England  of  which  we  have  his- 
torical knowleilge  is  that  which,  in  the  reign  of  William 
Rufu!>,  existed  at  Oxford,  where  tbe  Jews  were  then  nu- 
merous; but  it  it  likely  that  they  bad  one  thcu  or  before 
in  Loodoa  alaoi  aa  tha  iMt  that  thair  only  burial-place  in 
Bnglaad  wat  in  tho  apot  novcallad  Jawin  Street  {ndieatat 
that  this  wat  their  principal  seat.  Early  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  111.  the  Jews  ventured  to  buihl  in  London  a  syna- 
gogue.which  surpassed  all  the  churches  of  that  city  in  state- 
liuess;  and  this  occasioned  its  being  taken  from  tliein.and 
consecrated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Later  in  the  same  reign 
they  lost  another  synagoi^ue.  which  they  bad  erected  in  the 
Old  Jewry,  on  tbe  compuint  of  tho  Friacs  Penitent  in  the 
naighboarhood.  that  thmr  eoald  not  oonaanato  tha  olamenu 
in  quiet  on  aeoonnt  of  their '  howlinga.*  flo  late  as  tbe 
reign  of  George  II.  ti  e  ii,|y  synago<.^ucs  allowed  in  Eng- 
land were  tha  two  m  Lomlun,  one  for  the  Puriuguese  Jews 
ill  Bevis  Marks,  and  the  other  for  the  German  Jews,  iii 
Duke's  Place.  But  this  restriction  has  long  been  with- 
diawmand  thaw  are  now  se«Ni«rai^  qmagognes  in  Lon- 
don, and  one  in  most  of  tbe  aMport  towns. 

(Vilrinp,  De  Synagoga  and  JrM4tfnagogu»{  Lewie, 
Orw^Mv  SUbTMBi  Ibvay's  Jb»t^  Jvomeai  Alleu'a 
Modtm  Men'tm.) 

SYNALLAXIS,  M.  Vieillol's  name  for  a  ^^vnn^<  -  f  birds. 
I^oed  bv  Mr.  Swauison  in  llie  family  of  C>r!/iiiidre. 

Grrortr  I'hurni  ter.^  Hill  bhort,  rather  slroiii^,  .straight ; 
twth  mandibles  uf  e(|i)al  thickness,  entire,  and  touch  com- 
proaaed;  ibe  margiia  of  the  upper  mandible  iuflexed  be- 
vand  the  noatrtla.  frontal  feathers  rather  rigid.  lVing$ 
f(MT  abort,  and  nraoh  loonded ;  the  prioMiiaa  aeaieely  ex* 
P.  C  No.  147*. 


ceediog  tho  tertials.  TaU  broad,  mora  or  lata  lengthened, 
and  eiUier  graduated  or  cuneate<l ;  tbe  webs  sofl  and  loose,, 
bat  tbe  sbant  rather  ri;;id  ;  the  tips  lanceolate.    Feet  very 

Inr^^'c.    Tnrsus  len:TiJ,ened.    Middle  toe  longer  than  the 
liiii'ler;  lateral  toe-i  equal.    Claws  slender,  acute,  and  but 
I  sligh'Jy  curvi'il  :  the  llirec  anterior  rather  anali*  (8w.) 
Example,  Sytiaflaxi*  garntlut. 

Z>f«mplion.— Brown,  beneath  whitish,  feathers  on  tbe 
front  of  the  head  rigid,  pointed,  and  rufooa;  lines  before 
and  behind  the  eye  wbiiisb ;  tail  moderate,  rounded. 

HtAiU,  Mr.  Swainson,  whose  description  tliis  is. 
has  given  a  very  pood  figure  of  this  binl  under  ihc  name  of 
Malurut  garru/us,  m  ilif  first  sciie>  of  liii  Zoolngiral  J/lus- 
traliotu.  It  is  remarkable,  he  observes,  for  its  very  siagu- 
lar  nest,  which  is  so  large  as  to  form  a  feature  in  the  wood* 
land  scenery  of  Bahia,  the  only  part  of  Bruil  where  ha 
observed  it.  He  describes  tbe  nest  as  built  in  low  lree% 
formed  exiernslly  of  dried  sticks,  without  any  ncatneaa^ 
usually  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  resembling  at  a  distance 
a  thick  twist  of  bean-stalks  tliro  .^n  in  llie  biaiielies  by  aoci 
dent.  Sometimes,  he  >a\3.  two  of  these  iie-is  appear  as  if 
joined  together,  and  there  is  an  opening  on  the  side,  Hiosidcs 
one  at  ibe  top.  He  further  stales  that  the  sexes  are 
generally  seen  near  the  nest,  uttering  a  shrill,  ineeesani; 
monotonous  chirp,  pertteulsriy  in  the  morning  and  eveniiML 
adding  (and  we  respect  him  for  it)  that  be  aavar  eooRl 
bring  binisolf  to  (ear  one  of  iheae  nesta  to  piaeei,  merely  ftar 
the  purpose  of  seeing  its  oonstruetion. 
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8YNCBLLU8  (rlrfuXXot),  a  Greek  word  eijuivalenl  to 
emcellaneiu  in  Latin,  and  meaning  a  person  who  inhabits 
the  tame  chambflr  icella)  with  another,  VM  uted  by  the 
Christians  of  the  early  and  middle  ag«»  M  tiM  name  of  «n 
ecclesiMtkal  digni^.  Tha  SymeeUiu  ««■  oonatantly  with 
He  pairiareh,  metrapolitmn.  or  bishop,  as  an  inipeclor  of 
Ais  life  and  manners.  The  -iucressors  to  the  patriarchs  and 
metropolitans  were  very  often  chosen  from  the  Syncelli. 
Their  rank  was  very  high,  and  at  one  time  they  even  claimed 
precerlence  over  the  metropolitans.  Their  number  was  con- 
•iderable,  till  b V  •  eoostitution  of  HondilM  1J»  gtMteftt 
number  aUowod  in  one  church  was  two. 

The  diiof  of  the  Syncelli  was  called  Pirotosyneellae  rf*- 
red^ynXXoc).  and  the  pruM  li-iU  of  tboir  atNmbliM  M 
ealled  wprnnrpMpoc  t&v  T£ur»(7uyci\Xair, 

The  ■ofta^  billMiw  ^nnw]  van  dio  odlod  Synr 
eeUi. 

(Du  Cange,  Glostar.  Mfd.  c<  Inf.  Latin.,  s.  v.  *  Syn- 
cellus ;'  Glnttar.  AM.  ft  Inf.  Grageit.^  s.  v.  Si'yctXXoc.) 

8YNCELLUS.  GEORGE  {Vtitp^  x^ynUoc)  «M  • 
■WDk  and  abbot  at  tha  end  of  tb«  oiKhth  and  tha  bogimiii^ 
of  tba*niDth  eeotory  aftar  Chriit  Hb  iuman*  waa  f^vra 
him  from  his  being  the  Syncellu$  of  lVr««iu»,  patriarch  of 
Consianiinople,  wno  died  in  the  year  806  a.d.  George 
Synpt'llus  died  aliOLit  tlic  yi'ar  800. 

His '  Cbrono)ii'aphy '  ( iicXoyr)  xpo*'oypaf  {<■£)  is  a  history  of  the 
VOridt  ananged  in  chronological  order,  from  the  creation  to 
tiia  rtigo  of  Diocletian.  The  intention  of  the  writer  was  to 
bieliide  ttie  whole  period  down  to  800  A.a  It  is  little  mora 
than  a  copy  of  the '  Chronicon'  of  Euiebiiis. 

It  was  published  from  a  MS.  in  the  royal  library  at 
Pari*,  which  was  utitasruMl  at  Corintli  in  !.')0",  by  ,Jar. 
Goar,  in  a  folio  volume,  l  oiituiiiinn  the  Gret  k  text,  a  Latin 
version,  and  notes,  togeilu  r  wilh  the  *  Breviarium'  of  Ni- 
ct'phnrus.  Pans,  165-2,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1''29.  It  is  also 
cotituino  l  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the  Byzantine  writers, 
in  which  it  ixtns,  vidi  'Nicephorasi'  two  volumes,  edited 
bv  W.  Dindoii;  flom  two  impoftant  MSB.  at  Pkris,  1829. 
The  Ch  Tonography  of  Syncellus  was  continued  by  Tlieo- 
phanes  from  '285  to  813  a.d.  AmoDKthe  MSS.of  the  Royal 
Lihi  iry  ai  Paris  are  frafiMlilB  01  otbR  hiatorioal  vorks 
ascribed  to  Syncellus. 

(Fabricius,  liiMioth.  Gra-r.,  vii.,  p.  457.  ed.  Haries; 
Schoell,  Getckiehte  der  Griech.  Lit-,  iii.,  p.  3&3.) 

SYNCOPATION,  io  Musio,  is  when  the  flr^t  half  of  a 
note  begiaa  oa  the  unaeosnled  ot  weak  pact  of  a  bar,  and 
the  other  half  ia  eoatintied  and  terminates  oo  the  aooented 
or  sttoqg  part  [Aocbmt,  m  Mutie.]  Example  ^— 
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In  this  eilBple  the  upper  part,  or  nu-lddy.  consists  in 
fact  of  a  RUOFcsston  of  syncopating  minims ;  but  the  bar 
dividing  the  alternate  ones,  they  can  only  be  written  as  two 
eroicheis  bound  together :  tboqgfa  ftxmarly  the  bar  wai^  in 
moat  easas)  made  to  eut  the  note  in  two.  Ixainple>— 


Syaeofitod  nnlat  tn^  hj  worn  mAm,  called  eMping 


SY'NCOPE  (ovfKow^,  literally  aoutting  in  pieces,  a  sud- 
den failure  of  power  or  strengthK  fainting.  A  sudden  im- 
pairment or  complete  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary  mo> 
tion,  with  great  diminution  or  almost  total  abolition  of  thn 
heart's  aotion  and  of  the  flinetion  of  raspiration. 

Faintiof;  lenMtiinea  oeenn  i^afte  toddevrty,  bat  fa  ontany 

ushered  in  by  certiun  premonitory  symptoms.  These  are  a 
sen«e  of  luigUiir  ami  iinoa^incss,  coiifusiion  of  the  mind, 
oppi  i  ^iiion  at  ilic  rbeif,  dimness  of  sight,  ringin  j  in  the  ear^. 
partial  cold  sweats,  paleness  of  the  face,  and  coldness  uf  the 
extremities.  These  continue  for  some  time,  and  then  eithei 
pus  away,  or  are  followed  by  awooning,  a  state  of  complete 
nintnaas,  daring  wbioh  the  pake  is  altogether  iinperoep> 
tible  at  the  wrist,  and  respiration  nearly  ceaaea.  When  a 
fainting  fit  eomei  on  suddenly  and  without  any  warning,  it 
is  usually  more  profuund  than  when  it  has  Heen  preceded 
by  the  symptoms  just  enumerated.  Rerovory  from  faint- 
ing IS  frequently  attended  with  [lalpiuiiiou  of  ihe  heart, 
and  sensations  more  distressing  than  those  which  ushered 
in  the  attadk  The  duration  of  a  fainting  lit  asUemnwaadi 
a  few  minnMiovevan  caeoiids,  but  instaaees  am  oa  leeeid 
of  persons  eontinnfcig  in  a  swoon  Ibr  nanf  hoaia. 

The  immeiliate  cause  of  fiiinting  it  in  all  instances  some 
interruption  to  the  due  transmission  of  blood  to  the  brain. 
Various  circumstances  however,  both  moral  and  ph\«;ical, 
interfere  with  the  circulation,  either  through  the  medium 
of  the  nervous  system,  or  by  acting  directly  on  the  heart 
itself.  Persons  swoon  from  any  violent  and  sodden  moral 
emotion,  as  terror,  grief,  disappointment,  or  even  excaasive 
joy.  Tha  aightof  Mood  or  of  any  objieet  whieh  eieileB  di^ 
gust  oeeasions  some  persons  to  Mnt.  as  do  various  im- 
pressions on  the  senses,  whether  painful  or  otherwise.  Very 
tiuscepliblo  individuals  have  been  kiiuwii  lo  faint  on  per- 
ci;iviii^;  ihe  odour  uf  ceiliuii  (Iiumt'-,  ami  utipltM-anl  ?;acdls 
still  more  frequently  cause  faintness.  Long  watching  or 
over  exertion,  blows  on  the  pit  of  the  stomadi.  swingiiijb 
and  rotatory  motions  are  some  among  many  of  the  oontfi. 
tioDS  whidi  oeoaaion  Atinting  by  their  action  on  the  nerwna 
system.  The  abstraetion  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  pro- 
bably has  a  more  immediate  action  on  the  heart;  and  lothe 
disturbance  iif  the  ciiciilaiion  must  be  attributed  ihoso 
fainting  Uts  which  sometimes  oc<'ur  in  the  course  of  diseases 
of  the  heart.  The  sudden  tran»<iiion  from  a  horizontal  to  a 
sitting  posture  when  persons  are  very  weak  or  have  loat  a 
large  quanti^  of  Uood  probably  acts  in  both  waya  at  eOMe; 
and  (aiming  sometimes  takea  place  from  othw  sansaa,  enoh 
as  heated  rooms,  fltc,  of  whten  we  eannot  well  explain  the 
actii'ii. 

Fainting  may  be  confounded  wiili  apoiilexy  or  a*phyxia; 
and  if  it  coiiiiiiui's  for  an  uiii;>ii;iily  l  i  e  time,  the  pcr'-on 
may  be  supposed  lo  be  dead.  A  little  attention  however 
will  prevent  our  mistaking  an  apoplectic  perMm,  who 
breathes  loudly  and  with  a  snoring  noise,  for  a  person  ia  a 
ewoon,  whose  respiration  is  gentle,  and  almost  impereeptibl% 
and  whose  pulse  either  cannot  be  Mt  at  all,  or  is  at  any 
rale  extremely  weak.  Asphyxia  is  a  state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation, brouj^lit  1)11  by  mudo  cause  interfering'  d.ieolly  with 
re^piratiiin :  it  is  marked  by  luraor  ami  livniiiy  of  ihe  face, 
wlule  the  face  of  a  penion  m  a  fainimy-lu  is  jiale  and 
sunken.  The  continuance  of  respiration  ainl  of  the  heart's 
action,  though  very  feebly,  the  tempeaiturL-  of  the  body, 
and  the  absence  of  all  stiffness  of  the  limbs,  would  soSo 
ciently  distinguish  syncope  from  danib;  hutitmiiatbeeaiy 
unusual  for  fainting  lo  continue  for  a  few  aiMlm  withOBt 
there  appearing  some  evident  sign  of  life. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  person  who  has  fainted,  the  flrit 
point  is  to  place  him  in  the  recumbent  posture ;  and  in  the 
case  of  fainting  after  blood-letting,  nothing  more  is  in 
general  required.  Expoaure  to  the  cool  air,  sphnkUng  eold 
water  on  the  faoe,  ano  Ariction  of  the  limh%  may  be  em* 
ployed  if  the  It  continuee;  and  a  email  quantity  of  aNher 
or  sal-volatile  may  be  given  aaaeon  as  the  person  can  awattov. 
The  horisontal  poatare  sboold  ha  pwaaifad  naiil  rauufy 
is  complete. 

For  the  prevention  of  faintittg-Ata  in  those  who  arc  sub- 
ject to  their  frequent  recurrence^  various  treatment  must  be 
neoeasary,  accirdin;;  to  the  nature  01  the  cause  pi  educing 
them.  8light  fainting-fits  recurring  fteqneiitlly  aia  a  «eai> 
roon  forerunner  of  epilepsy. 

SYNDAXTYLES,  or  SYNDACTYLOUS  BIRDS, 
a  group  comprehending  those  birds  which  have  the  external 
toe  nearly  ns  I  ni>  as  the  middle  one.  and  united  ti>  ii  a>  fa; 
aa  the  peculumate  articulation.  This  group  ront«ia«  the 
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bae-ralera  (M0rofu,  Linn.),  the  uotmoU  (PriomUi,  VIL\, 
tb6  kiDg-flihan  {Jktdo,  Lino.),  th«  todiM  {Todiu,  LiaaJ, 
•nd  the  hornbilU  {.Buetn$,  Linn.). 

SYNDIC  comes  from  the  f^n  i  k  '  symlicos '  (cr^vJieof). 
The  Greek  word  Syndicos  or  igu.jiiiy  higni(it;d  ono  who  aided 
another  in  a  matter  hefare  a  rourt  of  justice,  and  heme  it 
came  to  signify  geoerally  an  advocate,  am  who  tuaiutained 
another'*  cause  Mbn  n  court  of  justice.  Syndicos  also 
■gnited  at  Atheoi  on*  vbo  waa  appointed  hy  ibe  atate  to 
•uend  to  its  intansti  in  any  matter  in  dta|Kite  %elw«ea 
Athcn^i  and  another  atute :  thus  ^/fiscbinos  wa«  vlecteil  their 
Syiiihcus  by  the  Athenians  in  a  matter  reUting  to  the 
temple  at  Delus.  (Deraot.tin;n.  Ui^i  Inipiivov,  c.  42.) 
There  «t>ru  also  functiuiiantis  at  Aiheiu  called  Syndici, 
who  were  appointed,  after  the  csiablitthment  of  ilm  tyranny 
of  tha  Thirty,  to  decide  on  ca:ies  of  ounfiscated  property. 
T\m  wocd  Syudicut  passed  into  the  Latin  laaguaga.  It 
often  oemn  in  the '  Digest '  in  tha  aenaa  of  an  attomajr  or 
agant  fbr  a  nntranily  or  co;poi«te  body:  in  tbia  wnse  it  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  Acior  by  Cuius.  {Hig.  3.  lif.  J, 
■>  1.)  la  the  middle  agus  aUo  tiie  word  Syndicua  »ai  in 
rommun  u^e,  ui)d  was  i'requeiitly  i^iven  to  the  agent  or  fac- 
tor appointed  by  curporaiu  bodies  to  manage  their  common 
alTaiia.  and  aapeciaily  to  represent  ihem  in  couri«  of  law. 
Thua.  in  lb«  yaar  1203.  the  university  of  Paria  aougbi  aod 
obtained  panniiaion  him  Fbpe  Innocent  ItL  to  appoint 
an  officer  for  such  purposes  with  tbis  name.  (Bttlaei 
//;*/.  Vniv.  Parii.,  iii.  23 ;  Crevier,  Hitt.  de  rVnio,  de 
Pant.  1.  JH-j.*  Crrvier,  in  various  places,  du^i^'iiates  the 
syndic  of  ihu  univer^jity,  or  of  tho  fat:uUy  of  arts,  by  tb.o 
equrvaleiit  names  t/f  jnocuieur,  agent,  greiUer  (in.  J  Ut ;  iv. 
309;  V.  4<«9).  lo  tha  same  aen^-e  \w>\.  of  the  other  corpomie 
Vodiaa  in  Paiia  and  otliar  Fren<  h  towns  used  to  have  their 
^jmdiaa;  and  tbo  syndia  was  also  liia  uaual  name  for  the 
solicitor  to  the  eoinniunity,  or  town-elerk.  in  tho  tovnt  of 
Lanj^iii-dix- and  Piovence.  The  <  ler>^y.  in  like  manner,  had 
tbiir  S>tiiiics  Geii(r;iiix.  S\ ndics  Diocesu.iis,  nnd  Syndics 
PriAinnaux  ;  and  Syndics,  or  a^cnlh  resident  at  i'arl^,  wuie 
also  appointed  by  most  of  the  rtiligious  orders.  {Ency- 
dop4dt0,  and  RiaUol^  ad  verb.)  The  functions  of  the  dif- 
fctoDiayndiaahoawrerwiBd  considerably;  some  wire  mere 
ogonta  or  aotiailMa,  others  wen  icprasentalives  of  their  cor- 
porations in  a  hi(i(hcr  sense,  sometimes  aotiu^;  as  their  presi- 
dents, and  deciding  causes,  instead  of  merely  conducting 
them.  T;it>  vudics  in  sume  places  were  much  the  same 
descriptiuii  ot  lunctionaries  that  were  elsewhere  enllod  Sca- 
bini  or  Eclievuis,  a  specie*  of  tow n  couiu'iIIols  or  nuij;;s- 
trates.  At  Marseilles,  in  lli«  tuurteenili  century,  lour 
magistrates  were  clotted  every  year  to  manage  the  mditary 
a&iimof  tba  dtj,  who  wore  deiisnated  Syndtoi  de  Ouerra. 
fDuoanKO.  Ohn.  MmL  at  Tn/bn.  Latin^  ad  ver<.t  The  four 
chief  magistrates  of  the  t  ity  of  Geiie\a,  nlso  iinnually 
elected,  used  l}  bo  f.iileJ  Syiiditb.  Auioiii:  tiie  Buidej;;!- 
lenses  (or  iieople  of  the  Uiatiiol  of  which  Hordeaux  is  tbc 
capital),  the  othce  of  Syndic,  8uppoi>ed  to  have  meant 
originally  the  defender  of  a  military  post,  became  in  counie 
of  time  an  hereditary  title  of  nobilitv:  tkua,  in  Froissart, 
and  other  ehronicleia  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  read  of 
the  Syndic,  or  Suudic  (in  Latin,  Soldicus),  d'Estrades.  and 
the  Sou4iio,  or  Soudich,  or  sometimes  Soudan  (as  if  the 
Word  had  become  confounded  with  the  Arabic  Su/taii),  de 
la  Trau,  or  doTrau,  or  tie  Trabc,  or  de  J^itrau.  In  more 
recent  times,  when  Louis  XIV'.,  in  I'oi,  duected  iho  es- 
tablishment of  ehambers  of  commetco  m  tlie  principal 
to^s  of  Fiance,  the  merchant!)  and  other  persona  compoa- 
ing  tbamwBfe  appointed  to  bocaUed  Syndics  da  Canmeroe. 
or  Syndics  de  Ui  Chambra  do  Commeree.  For  the  signidca* 
tions  of  the  various  old  word^  deriverl  from  or  connected 
with  Syndicus  (otherwise  Siiidicu*,  Scindicus,  Scyndicus, 
Sindictosj,  siicli  a>  SMidicare.  Syndecari,  Sindicamentum, 
Sindicaiio,  Syndicatus,  Syndicator,  Subsyndtcus,  Syndicaria 
(-ae),  tho  reader  is  referred  to  Ducangc,  Glost.  M.  et  I.  L., 
vi.  930-031 ;  and  SufpUnu,  iii.  932.  We  shall  merely  men- 
tion that  tbeFrenah  nave  the  verb  'syudiquer,'  for  to  judge 
or  censattt,  as  «a  ronneriy  said  '  to  ayndioaie'  in  tbe  same 
sense. 

SYNE'SIUS  {Twlmor),  .1  Christi.-in  philosnphcr  of  tlie 
school  ol  the  New  l'lau>ni>its,  was  born  at  C\rene.  ii^  Alni'a, 
of  a  iiigii  family,  in  itic  y«-ar  \  i).  He  >tijij,ieii  ai  .Me.x- 
andria  niaiheinaiR-s  and  phiiu^iophy  under  Hypnlm,  and  at 
the  same  tune  jjave  attention  to  poetry  and  eloquence. 
When  only  lu  his  ainsteentb  year  he  was  sent  by  his  fellow 
aitiaeiM  at  the  head  of  an  ambassy  to  OonaimiiiiioDli^  to  mo- 


aant  a  golden  oovn  to  tho  emperor  Aroadius,  to  when  w 
addroseed  a  vary  suitable  oration,  whiah  ts  atill  extant.  A  t 
tbis  period  he  was  a  heathen,  hut  he  was  soon  after  con- 
vorted  to  Christi,inity  and  baptized  by  Theophilus,  bishop 
of  Alexandria.  He  still  hnwever  retained  his  fondnea«  for 
the  New  Platonic  phdosoidiy;  and  pariiy  for  tins  n-asjii, 
partly  from  unwillingness  to  be  sicpaiatcd  from  bis  wife,  !<« 
long  resisted  tbe  desiro  of  Theophilus  to  consecrate  h;m  to  a 
biahoprie.  At  last  ha  yielded,  and  became  biabop  of  Piole- 
maii.  in  the  year  410.  Tho  time  of  his  deeth  i^  not  known, 
but  it  wai  prubably  before  431,  smce  in  this  year  bi» 
bruiher  Euopiius  apiieared  at  the  council  of  Ephesus,  cls  1ii« 
suc'-essor  in  tha  bishop ru^  of  Ptulemais. 

Synesius  was  one  of  iho  most  reR>tirkaliIc  men  of  his  age, 
though  oertainly  more  eminent  as  k  piiiloaopher  than  as  a 
Christian.  His  writinits  are  in  a  pleai^mg  style,  sometimes 
riaing  to  oloquonce.  With  a  peculiarly  clear  statement  of 
tbe  moat  abatraet  phfliotopbieal  opinions,  bo  mingled  in- 
teresting illustrations  ftom  the  early  historians,  nbulists, 
and  poets. 

Tho  followinj^  aro  hi*  chief  works: — 1.  Tiie  Oration  to 
Arcadius,  mentioned  above,  '  On  Royalty'  {wtfi  ^i'.ir,\tia{). 
2.  *  Dion,  or  on  Self-discipliiie'  (Aimv,  ^  iripi  r»}c  i:n j  .oiro*' 
liayutyiit).  3.  '  The  Praise  of  Baldness'  (foXacfuic  iyK<!/itiov), 
a  witty  imitation  of  Dion  Cbrysoalom's  *  Praise  of  Hair.' 
4.  'An  B|!vptian  Fabte.  or. On  Foreihooghe'  (Afy^imsc.  4 
wipl  irpoi-Di'af).  an  application  of  tho  fable  of  Oiiris  and 
Typhon  to  liie  then  stale  of  tho  Roman  empire.  5.  '  On 
Dream*'  (iripi  {fvwfuui').  0.  '  A  l);>cou.>e  to  I*aeonius 
concerning  »  Prcseat  iSf*o£  wawfww  ifirip  rot>  impov  Xoyoc). 
The  present  was  an  astrolabe,  and  the  discourse  recom- 
mended (he  study  of  astrouumy.  7.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  letters.  Some  of  these  letters  an  free  and  inlerestinf 
epistles  fo  his  flriends,  and  others,  on  matters  of  busineie, 
contain  much  information  of  great  value  to  the  chut  eh  his* 
tnrian.  P.  'Ten  Il\miis,"  fcmied  if  a  must  singular  mix- 
ture of  L'hii>ii!i  n  troihs,  poetic  images,  and  Nesv  Platonic 

dreams.  'J.  lAjiir  epigrams  in  tho '  Greek  Anthology'  are 
ascribed  to  Syuesius. 

A  cootpleta  ediljon  of  tbt;  works  of  Svnesius,  in  Greek 
and  Imtimt  was  publisiwd  by  Peiau,  Pans.  1612,  fol., 
roprinlod  in  1031,  1633.  and  1640.  Thate  are  Nvaral  later 
editions  of  portions  of  his  works. 

(Fabridus, /^t&/.  Uraec..  viii,  p.  221,  old  edition;  ix.,  p 
198.  Ilarlv;  SduM,  GetdUehtg  dtr  Oritek.  Hi.,  iii,  p. 

365.) 

Tliero  was  another  philo&oplier  of  tho  !>ame  name,  of 
whom  nothing  more  is  know  n  titan  that  tie  was  the  author 
of  n  commentary  on  Dcmocritus,  which  is  printed  in  Fabri- 
oius,  Bibliotheea  GraeeOt  ToL  Tiii,«  p.  233|  old  edition. 

(Soliotl.  iii..  p.  445.) 

SYNESIUS  (£fv<9toc),  aGrcek  medical  writer,  of  vshom 
noiliin^;  is  known  except  that  a  lieaUse  un  I'ever  goes  under 
hii  name:  hi*  d:»;e  also  i.^  rather  uncertain.  Sprengel 
pUceM  hiin  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Manuel  (a.u.  il^3- 
1180),  apparently  because  he  supposed  the  '  Zadu '1-Mo- 
•^fer,'  or  '  Viaticum  Peregrinantis.'  of  Abd  Jafer  Ahmed 
Ben  Ibrahim  Ben  Abd  CMUtd  Ibnu  l-Jnaar  to  have  been 
written  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  celltuiy  alier  Christ.  As 
however  Ibnu  '1-Jeezar  died  about  the  year  f  a.r.  395)  a.d. 
U*(i-1  ( Wiistenfeld,  Gt'srh.  th'r  Ai  ub.  Arrzt'i.  Gollin_'.,  Ks.l()). 
Syuesius,  wiio  traiislaU-d  ius  work  into  Gr^  ek,  under  the 
title  'E^otta  To<t  'ATor'rj^oevroi;,  may  ha\e  hved  mucb  earlier 
than  Spreneel  piaecs  him  :  and  this  is  tho  more  pro- 
bable  if  it  oe  true  that  lu^  translation  was  of  servieo 
to  Constantinna  Afar,  who  died  about  a4>.  1007  (Chmio 
Ian  I,  Handb.dtr  Buehtrk,  far  dieAtUere  Mediein,  Leijh 
zij;,  lf?41).  in  com]»o5ing  hi-- '  Viaticum  Pereyrinantinm.' 
Tlie  treaiise  of  S>ni-siu-*  i.i  apjiarently  part  «>f  his  irana- 
lation  of  Ibnu  'I  Jezzar's  woik,  tlie  wliole  of  wbich,  iii 
seven  books,  is  said  to  be  still  lu  existence  in  manuscript 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  Rciske  compared  it  with  the 
original  Arabic,  and  found  it  a  very  exact  translation,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  as,  fur  inalanee,  in  p.  I36,where  Syne- 
sius has  made  aomo  additiona  1»  the  Arable  text.  In  liro 
passages  we  find  the  Arabic  word  added  to  hia  translation 
II.  Greek  characters,  viz.  p.  7fi,  Ivrtxi,  an-nal'ho,  ttOf^ot:  and 
p.  I  JK,  iX^iavihWtO.  al~viulhf!li-lJi,aterttan  fever.  Spreni;ol 
remarks  {lb.\l.  tie  la  Med.)  llial  hi>  tiieuiy  uf  lever  is  lal;en 
entirely  truta  Galen  ;  anil  thai  the  symptoms  of  a  fever  pro- 
duced  by  continual  grief  arc  well  de!,crib«il  (p.  30) ;  he  ap- 
proves aiao  of  Ilia  moral  treatment  of  lebrile  affeetiona  (fk 
M).  ThoBou»ofonremantNiiedbySyneeiusareineon« 
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AiBlty  with  tb*  faabiti  md  mtnrd  pndiNtiaai  of  AxMm. 

H«  constantly  recommends  water,  sugar,  and  oil  of  roses ; 
bis  purgative  medicines  are  prunes,  myrobalans,  and  cassia; 
he  also  exlubits  cfitii|>lior  iniei-nally  fp.  240).  The  most 
carious  part  of  the  wurk  is  the  dcftcription  of  the  small-pox, 
which  ho  caili  fXvKraivovaa  XotfiuHi,  and  which  he  diitin* 

SuUbM  from  the  measles,  or  iripa  ktrrii  cai  rwcv^  Xot/turq. 
ySMiut  is  the  first  Greek  author  who  notion  thste  iwu 
diiMNB;  bat  all  tbe  deuik  that  he  mentioo*  flonevrniog 
fhem  aire  taken  from  the  trwatiie  by  Rhaiat  on  tba  nne 
subject.  [Rhaxks  ]  The  work  was  eiliiecl  by  J.  Si.  Ber- 
nard, Amsiel.  aud  LuJ;.'.  Bat.,  h\o.,  1749.  with  the  title, 
'Svnchius  lie  febnbuH,  ijuein  mine  [it  itnuin  ex  Codice  M.S. 
Bibiiolh.  Lugd.  Da!av.  edtdit,  vertit,  noiisque  lilustravuJ. 
St.  B. ;  accedit  Viatici,  Cun»tanlino  Africano  Interprete,  libri 
Tii.  para.'  The  six  first  chapters  are  inserted  in  tne  Venice 
wUeotion  of  wrilers  '  De  Fobnbus.'  157C.  fol.;  the  two  last 
«ra  in  Iba  flctt  volune  of  tbe  Optra  ot  CaBatantiBna  Afar, 
Ba«n.,  1 536.  fol. 
SYNETUE'RES.or  SYNiBTHBRBS.  [PoBCOPiNBa. 

vol.  xviii.,  p.  416  ] 
8YRNIUM,  Savi^ny's  name  for  a  subgenus  of  owU. 
Skamnle,  Syrnium  Alueo,  liio  well-known  brown  owl, 
tKntf-mwi,  iv]N>wl«  or  wood^ovrl  of  thcae  ialandi.  [Bfu- 


1 

8YN6NATHA,  aeeordfng  to  Dr.  Laadi.  tbe  aeeond 

order  of  the  cla?:^  \';,'ri-i:  ^Vu,  rompr;!(ing  l!ie  upccies  of  that 
class  which  were  dv  LuK.a.iis  iiicUiiled  under  the  head  Sco- 
topendra. 

This  order  is  divided  by  Latredle  into  two  SMtions;  the 
species  of  the  first  have  only  fifteen  pairs  of  legs;  and  thu 
body,  wbea  viewed  from  above,  presents  less  segmenta  than 
when  vwwad  Awn  beneath.  Id  the  second  section  tbeiv 
•pa  at  least  tweaiyi^M  pain  of  legii  nod  the  acsmenta  are 
of  the  sane  aixe  aind  number  both  above  and  beneath.  Dr. 
Leech  also  divides  the  present  order  into  two  s<-r  i  t  r 
families,  to  which  be  applies  (he  naraefi  Scolopendndce  aud 
6eopfitli(i(i>.  vrhivh  he  cliaraclcn-,es  as  follows : — the  first 
{Sctdnpendrtdte),  by  having  each  segment  of  the  body  pro- 
fided  wiib  two  legs,  and  the  hinder  legs  distinctly  longer 
diao  the  othera.  To  ibis  family  belonga  tbe  Sooiopmdra 
Atr/teata  of  Linnania.  a  species  found  eomnMittly  under 
stones,  &c.  in  this  country  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  last  mentioued,  this  species  constitutes 
the  tjpe  of  his  i^enus  Lithobxus,  di^tinguiihed  by  the  an- 
tennie  being  com|>o&L-(1  of  forty  or  more  joints,  the  two  first 
of  which  are  tlu-  hii  t^est;  the  under  lip  is  broadly  notched 
in  front,  and  has  the  margin  much  denticulated;  tbe  eyes 
•ra  granubled;  the  legs  are  fifteen  on  each  side.  The 
leniia  Crf/pitop*  of  Leaoh,  of  whioh  a  apeeioa  (C.  Aartanm) 
la  (bund  in  gardens  in  Devonshire,  baa  about  aeventeen 
joints  to  tire  antetinaj  ;  the  under  lip  is  not  dinliculaled, 
and  it  is  btnrcely  e ni.ir;;iiiBlfd  in  front;  the  legs  are  twenty- 
one  on  each  side,  anil  the  fir^t  joint  «f  tbe  llitlder  leg!  ta 
spineless;  ihe  evesaie  indistinct. 

In  the  family  Geophilida  the  legs  are  very  numerous, 
and  the  binder  legs  are  not  disiinctly  longer  than  the 
etbers.  Tbe  speciea  of  the  genus  Oeophtltu  ( Leach)^  have 
upirards  of  forty  legs,  the  antenim  have  fourteen  joints. 
Several  species  are  found  in  England;  llioy  live  in  the 
ground  and  under  sioneg.  The  Seetajprnin  tttafrioa  of 
Linn»(t«  belong*  to  this  gonua. 

SYNOD,  a  Greek  word,  Xrvocot  (literally,  '  a  coming 
together  ),  adopted  by  tlie  Saxon»,  sometimes  used  for  an 
aawmbly  of  any  kind,  but  much  more  enmmenly  for  an 
aaienibly  gatheied  foreeelesiaatical  purposes,  and  more  par- 
tieulaily  for  an  aanenihljr  of  bishops  ur  presbyters  deputed 
by  various  churches  or  branches  of  ihu  universal  church  to 
meet  at  an  appointed  place,  there  to  (lelibor.itu  on  |)Oint»  of 
doctrine  or  other  matters  relating  to  the  le^vilation  and 
welfare  of  the  church.  These  synodn  are  aUo  called  cuun- 
cils. 

In  the  history  of  the  church  we  meet  with  many  councils ; 
but  Houiij  ai  j  of  far  higher  dignity  and  consequence  than 
olhata.  Tbe  highest  are  tboM  wbiob  were  held  in  tbe  early 
•Hiturieaof  tbechareb,and  have  been  approved  and  termed 
Mumftacal  by  ahnost  the  whole  body  of  professing  Cliris- 
ttans.  Of  these  there  hnve  hoen  only  six.  Some  nowever  of 
the  councils  of  inferior  authority  are  tagaided  aa<Betimani* 
eal  by  certain  portions  of  the  church. 

By  (Ecumenical  is  meant,  representative  of  all  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  church  establiahed  tbroogbout  the 
habiiable  world  fy!mvftivn\    li  ia  net  boiinvw  implied 


Aanby  thai  bwhope  firoB  illCbrMu  aaaa  most  be  pn> 
sent  hi  a  synod  in  order  to  constitute  it  mcumenical.  for  the 
whole  body  of  bishops  were  never  piesent  at  any  council 
tbiit  has  been  bilberio  held ;  but  if  the  Christian  world 
consent  then  or  afterward*  to  its  decree,  its  lecumenicity  is 
considered  as  established. 

The  Aposiolical  councd  held  at  Jerusalem  on  the  q  jet- 
tton  of  legal  observances  is  regarded  as  a  model  and  kind 
of  fieripton  autbori^  for  auob  aMemUioa.  All  tbe  Apoatlaa 
were  not  Aera.  but  their  dednont  were  admitted  ey  the 
body  of  Cliristians  goneially. 

The  six  cBcumenica^  couu -  ils  citl'  the  fbHowinR,  and  it  is 
commonly  understood  that  siii''>:  i  tic  A  :i' i  L,  m  - 1 1  these 
are  the  only  councils  whose  decrees  >jnve  been  generally 
admitted  by  tbe  church:— I,  the  Synod  ot  318  bishops  at 
Nice  in  Bitbynia,  ajo.  325  ;  2,  the  Synod  of  150  bishopa  at 
Constantinople.  a.D.  361 ;  3.  the  Synod  of  200  bishope  at 
Epbeaus,  a  d.  451 ;  4,  the  Synod  of  630  bishops  at  CbaJce- 
don.  A.D.  451 ;  5,  the  Synod  of  105  bishops  at  Constanti- 
nople. A.O.  553  ;  6,  the  Synod  of  170  bishops  at  Constanti- 
nople, A.n.  680.  The  Eastern  church  rei^trds  another 
Synud  as  lEcuinen^ciii,  ihiit  at  Nice,  under  Irene,  a.d.  787  ; 
and  the  Western  (Roman  Catholic)  church  contenda  that 
aoveial  others  are  entitled  to  be  to  Ngarded.  bat  it  ia  net 
agned  what  ia  tbo  number. 

Tbe  Ptateatant  eboiehea  admit  of  tbo  irit  four  only  aa 
being  properly  cecumenical :  but  tbej"  virtually  include  tbe 
fiflh  and  »ixth  as  supplementary  to  the  third  and  fourlli, 
and  not  condemning  any  new  heresies. 

A  brief  nolicc  of  each  of  the  six  great  councils  follows: — 
(I)  The  Cauncil  of  Nice.  Ttr.s  wa*  assembied  by  order  of 
tbe  emperor  Coostantioe  to  determine  the  Arian  mntro- 
vcflsy.  By  its  deemo  it  anatbematiaed  tbe  doctrine  ot 
Anus.  TtaiadaeraoWMgWMnUy  approved,  and  confirmed 
by  subsequent  eooncila. 

(J)  The  first  council  ofCoii-itantinoplD.  This  was  assem- 
bled by  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Elder,  to  appease  the 
troubles  of  the  East.  It  anathematised  the  heresy  of  Mace- 
d'onius.  who  denied  tbe  divinity  of  tbo  Holy  Ghost.  Its 
decree  waa  nnotionad  by  the  aobiaquent  ayiiod  of  Ondk 


O)  TbeOoundl  of  Bphewa  i 

the  younger,  to  determine  tbe  controverav  raised  by  Nesto- 
hus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  deelalmed  against  tbe 
title  Sfor^iKoc,  which  Christiana  had  long  applied  to  the 
mother  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Nestorian  doctrine  was  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Ep'  siis,  whose  judgmeiii  was 
subsequently  cunGrnied,  like  thai  of  tbe  fitai  OuiMtantiuo- 
politan  sy  nod,  by 

(4)  The  Counoil  of  Chaloedon,  wbiek  waa  amomblad  by 
the  emperor  Mareian.  Betidea  ratifiriof  the  etweda  of  tbe 
three  preceding  councils,  it  condero»i..'?  the  7  .  '  ^'lian  or 
Mouophssite  heresy,  namely  that  which  4' jed  ihat 
there  wax  only  one  nature  in  Christ  after  the  i  >.  ;i  :i. 
Some  of  the  rburcheit  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  retained  the 
Euiychian  heresy  notwiibstauding. 

(5)  The  Second  Council  of  Constanlinople  waa  aaaembked 
by  Juiitinian.  Iteondemited eertain wxitiaga whieb  lavourad 
the  Nestorian  opinions. 

(6)  The  Third  Council  of  Conatantineple  waa  assembled 
by  the  emperor  Constantine  Pt^onatus,  to  terminate  the 
divisions  caused  by  the  dogmas  of  the  Monotbeliies,  w  ho 
held  th  i;  ilfr  the  union  of  Christ's  divine  and  human 
(Uturc  here  rcmamed  m  him  but  one  Will  and  operation. 
In  Its  decree  condemnatory  of  tbia  error,  tbe  iynod  t>ub- 
lifcbod  a  definition  of  theiiuU^  ill  wbiab  thoy  aekiiewledgad 
the  five  preceding  oeamenical  ronnofla. 

Of  the  other  more  remarkable  councils  fho  ftUowillg 
brief  tabular  stateiuunt  may  suffice.*— 

Councili  be/art  the  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
ChurchtM. 

PlaBSSfAswwHIy.       sA'   Byvbuasallad.  Osnv. 

Sardicn .      .    S47  Consians  and  B«*«M«bliBbei  in 
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Loo&Cantmopie 


7>l  Conittantine 

.  Goi;iuriy- 
iau» 


879  Basil 


Absolved  ilie  here- 
tic Eulvches  from 
eenituro.  and  de- 
poMd  FlAvianui, 
who  kid  eon- 
(leroned  him. 
Condemned  iheu&c 
of  images  and  pio- 
tiues  ill  churches. 
Revarwd  the  oon- 

dennation. 
DspoMd  Photius, 
palriureh  of  Con- 
attntinople. 
Restored  Photius. 


fvnrdi  Lfttumi  Itl5  IimoMBlXII. 


CSonstantinopIc 

Carndlt  held  in  tht  W*$Um  Chunk,  cktefif  qfttr  ajd. 
1094,  tr^A  th$  pairiarehi  ^  Monutaid  ConUanHni^ 
teparattd  from  etmmmiom. 
nanorAHcnbly.      iua.    Brwhoaicalltd.  Dwtm*. 
FintLMMUt     1133   OalixtiiBlI.     Confirmed  the 

agreement  be- 
Iwoon    the  em 
peror  and  pope 
•hout  the  investi- 
ture of  prelates. 
Second  LilMiii  11S9  Innocenin.   Condemned  the  Ma- 

niehnan  heresy. 
Third  Lateran    1179   Alcxaaderlll.  Regulated  the  elec- 
tion of  the  pon- 
tilU. 

Published  n  Confes- 
sion  or  Faith  con- 
demnatory of  tho 
Mauiefasan  he- 
resy. 

I^On     .       •    IMi   lunoeratlV.    Uep»ser]    the  em- 
peror Frederick. 

Lyon    •      •   W4  OregeryX.    Deiitied   limt  the 

Holy  Ghost  pro 
eeeoa  from  the 
Father  and  the 
Son. 

.    1414  JobnXXItl.  Condemned  the  er- 
ror* of  Wickliffe 

and  Hu'i<,  and  ap- 
prftved  ihe  urlmi- 
niMtiatioii  of  ihf 
Eucharut  in  one 
kind  only- 

•    1431   Mertit  Declared  the  supe- 

riority of  a  ge- 
neral council  over 
the  pippe. 

,     14Sr    Ettfemiwiy.   Asseneil  pursratory  ; 

and  that  the  Ro- 
man poutiff  IS 
bead  over  the 
whole  ehureh. 

Treat     184A  to  1533   Different        In  reference  to  the 

popes  Protestant  here- 

i-ies. 

High  authority  is  claimed  by  Roman  Catholic  writers  for 
the  last-named  council,  which  they  contend  ought  to  be  re- 

farded  as  (ecumenical.  This  is  strongljr  controverted  by 
'rotettant  writers. 

Vetj  few  syneda  or  eo«UMilt  have  been  liald  in  the  Fro* 
taalant  ehnrttiet.   Bjr  ht  the  most  remerkable  it  that  of 

Dordrecht  or  r><jrl,  which  was  a-i'emhli'd  in  the  reij^n  nf 
our  king  James  1.  Its  professed  ol)jeet  was  to  compoiie  ihc 
differenceit  exi^lin^  between  the  Gahiniun  and  Arniinian 
parties  in  the  Protestant  chun  h.    Tbe  furiner  prevailed. 

Some  bold  that  there  is  a  peculiar  superintendence  ox- 
erciseil  over  tbeae  aesembites  beside*  that  ordinary  super- 
J.'itendence  which  God  maintains  in  the  affitira  of  men: 
others  look  upon  these  aMembliee  aa  bainf  to  be  placed  in 
theaaaie  category  with  other  aatembliee  of  fklKWIe  men,  in 
whir.b  buiiian  infirmities  and  paxsions  enter,  and  tlu  j  n  la- 
ment is  ultimately  affected  by  all  the  ordinary  accidt:uts  lu 
which  the  ditrinonsofiargeaaaeaibUaiofhnman  beings  are 
liable. 

Tbe  doetrtD*  of  the  Church  of  England  req^tetiag  ooiin- 
eila  m»f  be  wen  in  tb»  T^enty-flnt  Article. 


Lista,  very  full  and  perhape  completabof  the  eafanl  eottn* 
cils  whieh  have  been  held,  may  be  found  in  many  neatiMt 

on  chronology,  particularly  the  'Tablettes  Chronologiquaa» 
of  M.  Dufresnoy ;  and  in  *  L'Art  de  Verifier  leu  Dates.* 

SYNODIC.  SYNODIC  REVOLUTION  (ffW^c.  con- 
junction of  paths).  The  «\noflic  revolution  of  two  bodies 
wiiich  inoTC  round  a  common  centre  is  liiat  portion  of  one  or 
more  actual  revohnio'i*  in  wliirh  they  ij;a  through  all  their 
possible  relative  j  .  iiuus.  The  simplest  instance  which 
can  be  given  ia  that  of  the  two  bands  of  a  wateh:  tbe  ab- 
•olute  ravoltttion  of  die  minute  hand  ia  made  *n  one  hour, 
that  (if  Ihe  hmt  hand  in  twelve  hours;  but  the  synodic 
rcvclution  of  the  two  hBn<Is  is  the  interval  which  elapses 
between  any  time  at  \Uiich  they  are  together,  and  tiMnnist 
time  at  which  the  same  thing  takes  ploce. 

Every  phenomenon  whieh  depends  upon  the  relative  poei- 
tion  of  two  revolving  bodies  cannot  oomplote  all  ita  pbaaea 
in  leia  than  a  aynodic  revolution.  Tlina,  in  Uie  eaae  of  die 
sun  and  moon,  the  total  disappearanea  of  the  latter  which 
takes  place  when  they  are  n^rest  in  the  heavens,  cannot 
take  plare  a.;ain  nntd  they  are  again  at  their  nearest,  that 
is,  until  tlie  moon  has  not  only  complelmi  llie  circuit  of  tlie 
heavens,  but  has  further  pro^res.ied  until  she  overtakes  the 
sun.  The  actual  revolution  of  the  moon  i»  not  an  object 
of  interest,  except  to  tho!»e  who  watch  her  progress  among 
the  flted  stars :  the  pbaaea  whieh  are  viaible  lo  all  the  wodd 
depend  solely  on  her  motion  relatively  to  that  of  tbe  aan. 
Those  who  would  make  a  common  watch  tell  tine  in  a 
manner  resembling  the  indications  of  luni-solar  pheno- 
mena must  rub  out  the  marks  of  minutes  and  1j  iir-,  f'roni 
ihe  dial-plate,  and  choo^  for  an  interval  of  measurement 
that  which  elapMs  between  nutumim  ee^Janeiioaa  of  tlw 
minute  and  hour  handa. 

If  the  two  revolutiena  be  made  in  tbe  same  direetioil,  and 
if  T  and  t  be  their  reepectivo  timeai  T  betqg  the  gniiar, 
the  time  of  the  synodie  revolution  ia 

Tt 


For,  if  X 
an  actual 
slower  is 


be  tbe  time  of  a  synodie  revolation*  the  portidn  of 
revalnlion  vbieh  tbe  4|iijeiMr  baa  gpdnad  ufon  tbe 


t' 


9 

T' 


but  by  hypothesis  this  is  a  whole  revolution,  since  the  syoo> 
die  period  is  nothing  but  the  time  in  which  the  quicker 
gains  a  whole  revolution  upon  the  slower.  Equate  tbe  laat 
formula  to  unity,  and  the  molting  value  of  x  is  the  first 
formula.  But  if  the  two  revolutiona  be  made  in  oppotito 
directions,  the  synodic  revolution  ia  made  in  the  time 

Tf 

T-f-/* 

Thus  in  tne  case  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  T=:12^,  /  =rlk; 
arid  H  of  an  hour,  or  i>>  5»  A.  »  I'M  inMmd  oT  two  oon- 
junriions  of  the  two  hands. 

To  find  roughly  the  syno«lic  period  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
let  iia  take  the  aun'a  aettial  ravolutioa  at  369^  daj%  and  tbe 
nMOD*a  at  tli  daya.  We  have  then 

!!**?llli=29^  days  neariy. 

SYNOl'CUM,  a  genus  of  ^Ucidians,^  thus  defined  by 
M.  do  Blain\  ille  :  — 

Generic  t haraeter.— Body  more  or  less  cylindrical,  ver- 
tical, or  horiz»niol.  adhering  by  the  cephalic  extremity,  and 
united  together  by  tbe  aidea  of  their  external  envelope,  so 
as  toeonatitnloaeommon  maai,  which  iaa  little  diversiform 
and  fixed :  the  two  aperiurcaof  each  composing  animal  hid* 
<len  at  the  bottom  of  a  more  or  leas  deep  cavity,  and  having 
only  a  sin  kIo  external  oriSeeb  Aimiabed  eidinarily  with  aii 
tetiiaculifurro  papiltse. 

M.  de  Blainvdie  thus  divides  the  genus  : — 

A.  Species  united  into  a  convex  rounded  mats.  (A* 
monella.  Lam. ;  ApUHton,  Sav.} 

Example,  SipioieumFfamm 

B.  Specie*  in  whieh  the  boriiontal  bodiaa  unite  toge 

ther  in  a  matnmillated  crust. 
Example,  Si/noicum  tubschitinosum. 

C.  Species  in  which  tfie  vertical  bodies  alsO  Mite  10> 
f;ctlier  in  a  crust.    (LhdermuTH,  &tv.> 

Example,  Syiwicum  funrotum. 

D.  Speciea  in  whieh  the  very  lo^g  vertieal  bodiea  unite 
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together  in  a  species  of  cylinder,  baring  onlvaungle 
«iltni«l  ociflos  eomraon  lo  all  th«  iodinduals. 


SynoicBB  UitttB*. 

M.  de  BlainviUe  remarks  that  this  genui.  ■Uhough  Twy 
cloiiAy  apiMfMuioalad  to  Bvnmi.va,  i%  really  very  distinct 
Ihim  It.  in  eonteqtwnee  of  the  manner  in  which  the  aper- 
tures of  each  compojiin^  arutnal  termitmlr  in  :i  o  nnmon 
cavity,  with  a  single  exit-rnal  oriQce.  He  adds  tiuii  it  con- 
tain* no  more  sj  enes  than  the  genera  above  proposed,  and 
ibat  I  hey  appear  all  to  belong  to  our  seas.  {Malacologie.} 

SYNONYME  {ntvwwikOQt.  It  will  appear  from  the 
Mlowiog  defloition.  by  ArwieU*  iCaUg^  o.  i>,  that  thk  word 
viB  not  UMd  by  bim  in  tbe  wiae  lenta  in  which  it  it  uaed 
now:  'Those  Mords  are  Homonyma  ionuwjta)  in  which 
only  the  name  is  cummon,  but  the  deflnition  (XiSyoc)  uf  the 
substance  (niM7./i)  with  reference  to  the  name  is  rhtterent; 
for  uisiance.  wo  call  "  animal"  both  man  and  the  paiutinn 
of  a  man,  in  uliich  ca&es  only  the  name  i>  common ;  but  :he 
definition  of  the  ihin^  with  reference  to  the  name  iadiflfer- 
•nt ;  for  if  a  man  expltioi  what  is  meant  by  oaefa  being 
**  aniiiMl,"  be  will  give  a  Mpumto  definition  for  each :  those 
words  tre  tynonynea  {nvivvpa'S  in  which  both  the  name  is 
coromun,  and  liio  definitian  uf  the  substance  with  reference 
to  the  name  is  the  same;  for  instance,  both  man  and  ox 
arc  "  nnima! ;"  ft  r  both  are  called  by  a  common  name,  ami 
the  definition  of  the  substance  is  the  same;  for  if  a  man 
gives  a  definition  of  each,  what  is  meant  by  6M)b  being  soi- 
mal,  he  will  give  tbe  same  deflnitioa.' 

At  preaent  the  word  synonyuM  is  eppUod  to  diflbrent 
word*,  which  mean,  or  are  supposed  to  mean,  tbe  same 
thing:  as  valor,  courage;  virtue,  Roodness;  vice,  wicked- 
ness. Though  words  are  ofleii  riinsidered  to  be  synonymous, 
it  is  probable  that  very  few  words  hi  the  same  lanKuagc 
Kllly  are  synonymous.  If  we  compare  two  languages,  we 
may  And  tynonyroes ;  thus  tbe  words  for  man,  horae,  dog, 
&c.,telMn  in  any  number  of  languases,  may  be  tmwMeieij 

a'Aonymous.  Words  bekHuing  to  the  mne  hmgiwgji  wa 
to  be  synonymont,  wheie  the  language  hu  reeeivwa  addi* 
tions  from  various  other  languages,  among  which  additions 
there  may  be  terms  which  are  synonymous  (in  the  modern 
■erne)  with  native  terms  of  the  l;uiguas;e  into  which  they 
■re  introduced.  Thus  in  Englch  tliere  may  b«  Saxon 
terms  which  are,  or  rather  once  were,  synonymous  with 
other  terms  which  have  been  introduced  into  tbe  English 
immediately  from  the  Latin,  or  tbnnigb  the  medium  or  the 
Itnl;a>i  and  the  French.  It  it  mid  *onoe  were,'  because 
til  ni^h  such  words  may  have  been  synonymous  originally, 
and  introduced  by  \vriter>  f  ir  the  sake  of  variety  or  harmony, 
or  to  avued  repeliliuu  ol  the  same  wonl,  it  rereiy  happens 

**'V  Tilth  -mlt  flirntimitt  tit  tamr  thttr  iwrtginil  mmnint 


SYNCVIA,  or  joint-oil«  is  the  name  applied  to  the  fluid 
by  which  the  joints  of  the  bodies  of  animaU  are  lubricated. 
It  is  separated  from  the  blood  which  circulates  in  the  vessels 
immediately  Bunoiuiding  the  Joint  Tiisae  fimn  n  very  close 
capillary  netwoifc  in  the  timue  whieh  bounds  the  cavity  of 
the  joint,  and  vhiohb  trhen  it  can  be  separated  in  a  distinct 
layer,  is  termed  the  synovial  membrane.  [Articulatiobt.] 
Synovia  is  a  pale  yellow  viscous  fluid,  which,  when  rubbed 
between  the  fingers,  is  peculiarly  slippery,  without  being  in 
any  degree  oily.  In  the  horse,  it  was  found  by  John  (whose 
analysis  is  confirmed  by  those  of  several  other  chemist^)  to 

OMISISt  of 

Water  .  •  •  .  92'« 
Albumen  ,  •  .6-4 
Uneoagulable  animal  matter,  widi  Mlhoimit 

and  hydro-ehkrate  of  soda   .  • 

Phosphate  of  lime                            .  0*16 
Tkaoas  of  ammoniaeal  salts  and  of  phosphate 

ofsoda        ....  '05 

100* 

Tts  quantity  ii  in  direct  proportion  to  the  site  of  the  joint. 

and  :<  u!«  lu  s  svifrii  ii'iii  tu  keep  the  articular  surfaces  >mij<jth 
and  ali|i[x;i  y,  and  tu  lill  up  those  recesses  in  the  joint  lato 
which  the  ailjacent  soft  tissues  do  n .  i  cNaciIy  fit, 

SYNTAX.    [Languaos;  Ohoanoh.I 

SYNTAXIS.    [SvsTKJi.  PiauXAICl 

SYNTBA.  rSlLHKT.} 

8 Y'NTHESlB  and  Oleic,  putting  together).  In  the 
article  Analysis  we  have  stated  the  manner  in  which  the 
terms  synthesis  and  analysis  are  ui^ually  applied  in  mathe- 
matical latiguage:  the  fdlowinu' remarks  on  the  cunnexion 
of  these  terins  will  not  be  out  of  i)lace  in  the  presont  article. 

Syntheiiis  teaches  by  construction;  aiialysi.s  by  the  un- 
doing, as  it  were,  the  parts  of  a  previous  construction.  If 
the  oonairuclion  of  a  watch  were  actually  shown,  and  its 
capability  to  fulfil  tbe  object  of  the  maker 'infened  from  the 
eonaidention  of  tlie  neeesssry  connexion  of  the  paru  (not 
merely  proved  by  experiment  from  the  going),  this  would 
be  a  synthetical  cxplanatii  n.  But  if,  tiie  actual  perform- 
ance of  the  inacliine  hasmi;  lui-ii  Rist  contemplated,  its 
structure  were  then  to  l)e  examined,  by  pulling  it  gradually 
tu  piece*,  and  properly  inferring  the  effeet  of  oaflh  MOOVaC 
this  would  be  an  analytical  examinatioo. 

We  doubt  very  much  whether  pure  aualysis  or  pi -re  svn* 
thesis  exists  in  large  quantities  in  an  unmixed  state  in  any 
science  whatsoever.  The  chemist,  for  example,  may  apply 
the  terms  teclinically.  and  so  far  properly  i  imuL^h.  to  actual 
pliy>aal  compo>ilion  and  resuiutioii:  but  takiiii^  his  pro- 
cesses us  acts  of  the  mind,  it  will  be  found  that  hi»  synthesis 
is  often  a  result  of  previous  analysis,  and  his  analysis  always 
contains  synthesia  To  aleamer,  in  all  sciences, everything 
is  synthesis;  be  cannot  make  one  step  for  himself  except 
by  experience  of  problems  similar  to  the  one  on  which  he  is 
to  try  his  own  powers. 

In  the  e\acl  sciences  there  is  souRthiiig  like  analysis,  but 
much  iiite.nimgled  with  syntketual  processes.  M.  Charles 
{Kncyc.  Me/A., '  Synlhdse")  says  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing 
as  analysis,  properly  so  called,  in  mathematics ;  and,  u&iiw 
tbe  word  analysis  in  the  stria  sense,  we  should  agree  with 
him,  and  add  that,  except  for  learners,  there  is  as  little  of 
pure  synthesia  Generalisation  and  abstraction,  the  appli- 
cation of  that  which  has  been  found  effective  in  the  species 
to  all  other  cases  of  the  genus,  and  the  separation  of  that 
winch  appears  at  fust  pecuhar,  but  on  further  examination 
turns  out  to  be  oi.li,  )  eculiar  because  a  mode  of  tbouf^ht  ca- 
pable of  wide  application  has  been  incidentally  mixed  up 
with  those  which  are  essential  to  the  problem  in  question 
-^la  two  of  the  most  pewarful  insirumenis  of  mathe» 
mat  ICS.  Bnt  to  whieh  do  these  bdeng.  to  synthesis  or  to 
analysis?  If  every  separation  of  idebs  be  analysis,  the 
latter  process  may  have  that  name ;  if  every  farther  appli- 
cation uf  that  which  has  once  succeeded  be  syiiiiie^is.  i.ie 
former  may  be  also.  But  the  strict  u»e  uf  these  terms  would 
not  allow  of  either  extension ;  and  if  we  be  ri(,-ht  in  saying 
this,  it  unquestionably  follows  that  pure  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis, for  nmn  hehig  the  only  instruments  of  the  exact 
sciences,  are  not  even  the  most  prominent  ones.  When 
Newton,  having  discovered  the  lawof  the  binomial  theorem 
for  positive  mlcgci  ji,  proceeded  to  try  r.  rify  tlic  appli- 

cation of  that  law  to  fractions,  it  would  be  hard  lo  lualie  bis 
pt«ONi«ilbwMMlflaBal«r  ^fnthetiael,  «r  a  aompniBdef 
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5otB,  eseept  bf  nwli  •ztanilon  or  tlw  ttnw  at  vonld  d»> 

itrov  thrir  rli5finc!ivc  use, 

Udder  liie  K^i'tfai  nohoii  thnt  all  inquiry  which  proceeds 
ht  a  rtiverse  order  i«  analysis,  and  that  nil  which  may  be  d;^'- 
nifled  by  tbai  name  i»  »oundtDath«aiatical  rea&oning.much 
fallaej  bai  been  iotroduoed  into  the  elements  of  matbema- 
tiaa»  tb«  dbeU  of  which  are  only  beginning  to  diwppear. 
Ww  pwwm  II  Mfollot  >-*a«uiMe  »  probleiM  to  bo  iMved; 
ywoMd  to  Mparate  the  known  from  too  wiknoiira««r  in  any 
manner  to  make  that  which  is  unknown  oapable  of  being 
compared  with  the  known;  the  result  when  obtained  tl  e 
lolution  of  the  problem  :  such  is  the  language  held.  Hut  it 
wa»  forgotten  that  the  assumption  of  the  pov>i5jiliry  i  f  ^olv- 
ing  the  problem  wot  an  attumption ;  and  that  the  con- 
clusion should  have  been,  not  *  This  is  the  solution  of  the 
wolMm.'  bat '  If  the  problem  hvn  •  aolutioD,  it  must  be 
tliit.'  illaitrate  the  fkultf  metbod  by  an  example.  tnp> 
pose  a  beginner  in  algebra,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  and  without  any  absurd  pre-definitiun  of  negative 
r|i-:ii:',ino-,  has  the  following  cjuestion  pro))o!ted:  'Given 
ax—  U=6x>-U;  required  the  value  of  x.'  Ho  is  told  to 
pfeeeeddrat:— 

£«f  s*-llss«-15 
Addlft-S«tobo«biidM  19-lls&r-  Z» 
or     4  =2* 
or    a      =s  or 
JKcr0%rw     «st  it  Che  value  lequind. 


Now  the  fact  is,  tnat  the  equation  proposed  is  impossible 
to  such  a  ftiudent :  all  thai  is  prov&ii  is  that  >/  there  he 
a  solution,  it  is  x^i ;  but  when  he  is  told  to  try  whether 
s=:2  is  a  solution,  he  finds  3X2— II,  an  operatiOD  whieh 
cannot  be  performed,  at  the  first  step.  Of  the  saOM  liat«n 
it  the  aasumption  which  was  till  lately  part  of  most  proofs 
of  Taylor's  theorem,  namely,  that  ^(r+A)  can  always  be 
expanded  in  integer  powers  of  h:  and  the  consequence  was 
that  most  works  >jn  the  diSerential  calculuj  were  defaced  by 
a  subst-queiil  admission  that  a  proposition  previously  de- 
clared uoiTorsal  was  not  uoivenal;  and  students  reoeived 
a  practical  cautiflii  te  append  *  cnNna  eioepiad*  to  every 
Q.B.D. 

Aa  these  biota  are  gradually  removed,  oo  does  the  iwrftee 

»f  the  higher  mathematics  become  more  and  more  synthe- 
tical in  all  the  elementary  parts.  Gradually  i^enerahzaiion 
opens  the  road  of  analysis  in  the  aniient  hensu:  when  the 
stuUenl  has  step  by  step  arrived  at  the  power  of  compre- 
hending that  view  of  algebra  which  defines  or  interprets  —  1 
and  V  -  1  with  rigor,  he  can  then  set  out  with  the  theorem 
diM  every  equation  has  a  lelution.  And  in  the  same  man- 
lier, when  the  oumpleie  meaning  of  a  differential  co-efficient 
(fbr  every  index  of  differentiation)  is  fully  settled,  such  pre- 
liminaries may  be  obtainable  as  will  enable  the  higher  stu- 
dent to  ground  his  approach  to  Taylor's  theorem  ou  such  a 
form  of  expansion  as  will  not  afterwards  '  ful. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  is  a  view  of  the  higher  mathema- 
tiea.whicb  will  lender  tlw  common  term  anaJ^ftit,  as  applied 
to  tbem,  appropriate  enougb.  The  iarther  «•  proeeed  the 
peater  is  the  power  of  taking  out  the  reverie  nrocem  in 
which  anal)"8is  was  defined  to  consist  from  the  aomain  of 
the  hypothetical  8>llogism,  and  placing  it  in  that  of  rigorous 
rJi  fLji  liim  ;  (lie  d u- t-i  |  hf'nl  increase  of  the  power  of  pure 
aiittiysis.  or  at  least  of  tliat  procuedtiig  which  mo»t  re««rm- 
blef,  It,  may  suggest  the  application  of  the  term  as  deaerip* 
tive  at  leaitt  of  the  ultimate  tendency  of  all  progress,  though 
not  of  a  rvsult  as  yet  entirely  obtained.' 

SY'MTiPAS.  Tbia  ia  the  tide  of  %  eoUeetion  of 
etories.  written  m  Oreek,  and  beering  the  name  of  Miebael 
Ati i' I  oiipulus.  but  the  collection  is  evidently  translated 
liuiii  an  Oriental  work.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
mark that  the  Eastern  collections  of  moral  stories  are 
IMually  so  toid  as  to  grow  one  out  of  the  other,  in  a  manner 
ef  whieh  we  have  an  instance  in  the  'Arabian  Nights;' 
bal  a  much  better  example  in  a  work  not  ao  popularly 
hnovn,  the  English  ttanslatfam  of  the  fbbles  ooaainonly 
known  as  those  of  Pilpay.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  so  generally 
known,  however,  that  many  of  our  best  European  fictions, 
as  well  Binglo  stories  as  whole  collcctn  ii':,  may  hi-  Irare  l 
(Vom  Europe  to  Arabia,  and  from  Arabia  lo  India,  and  that 
the  Indian  form  of  the  story  or  collection  almost  in- 
variably boars  the  murks  uf  an  earlier  origin  than  any  other 
form,  and  appears  to  be,  if  not  the  original  form,  at  least 
the  iildeat  mrviving  one.  Thia  fcett  inlerealiog  in  iiadC 
taawM  ionl4r  Mvfen  tahan  ift  Muaadon  win  Iba  yhi- 


MogieaT  diwoiatiea  of  die  lateet  pwiod  of  etvmologicttt  !«< 

search ;  discoveries  which  havo  placed  t?ie  lani^uai'if  of 
India  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  oldest  known  form 
(jI  the  German,  as  we  have  supposed  the  fictitious  iilerature 
of  India  to  hold  to  that  of  Euro|>e.  Many  of  the  stones 
of  S}'ntipas  are  found  almost  verbatim  in  an  Arable  manu- 
script of  the  *  Arabiaa  Nigbia,'  in  the  Brttiab  ICnieum.  but 
the  whole  atvb  of  the  atmea  pointa  evidendy  to  an  Indiaa 
origin. 

Byntipas  is  the  name  of  a  philosopher  to  whom  is  com* 

rnitted  the  education  of  a  certain  Persian  prince,  the  son  of 
a  king  Cyrus.  By  his  judicious  management  he  teaches 
the  hoy  more  in  six  months  ihan  he  had  learnt  from  his 
other  masters  in  as  many  years ;  but  at  the  time  when  the 
king  wfehos  in  person  to  prove  the  acquiremonu  of  hkaon, 
the  preceptor  discovers  by  his  skill  in  astralan  that  a  great 
danger  hangs  over  his  pupil,  wbiidi  can  only  be  avwrted  by 
the  silence  of  the  latter  during  seven  days.  The  king  and 
his  courtiers  are  natumlly  '  nuich  perplexed'  by  this  un- 
1  1  k  ■  1  for  event,  and  many  ingenious  guesses  are  wasted 
as  lu  ilie  cause.;  at  last  one  of  the  king's  wumen  undertakes 
to  brini;  her  step-son  to  speech.  After  trjring  many  blan- 
dishments, she  confesses  to  him  in  plain  words  a  passion 
which  she  has  oonceived  for  him,  woposingto  him  to  poison 
hia  Iklher,  and  to  take  her  to  oia  arms  and  his  tbroMi 
Honor  at  thb  trrason  extorts  fl-om  the  \ouiig  man  that 
speech  whieh  it  had  been  propho>ied  was  to  be  so  dan- 
fferous,  and  the  queen,  following  the  example  of  every 
neroine  of  a  similai  story,  accuses  the  prince  of  attempted 
violence.  The  king  wishes  to  put  his  son  to  death,  but  is 
dissuaded  by  one  of  the  fnstmctiHV  of  the  prince,  who  tells 
one  of  the  moat  degant  atnriea  in  the  series,  on  the  evil  of 
baaty  judgmenlB.  A  certain  king,  says  the  sage,  attempted 
to  seduce  the  wife  of  one  of  his  attendants,  but  waarepnlaad 
by  her  virtue,  and  desisted  from  his  de«ign,  leaving,  how> 
ever,  his  ring  on  a  couch.  The  husband  finding  this  token 
of  his  Wife's  mftdeUty  as  he  imagines,  separates  himself 
from  her,  but  assigns  no  reason  for  this  till  his  wife's  brothers 
oom plain  of  his  conduct  lo  the  king,  nisktng  their  accu- 
sation under  the  parable  of  a  man  to  whom  tliey  had  let  a 
field,  and  who  had  aalTered  it  to  Ue  waste.  Following  tip 
the  mettphor,  the  baaband  asalgna  as  the  reason  of  hia  eon* 
ducf,  that  \<ri%  seen  the  foot  prints  of  a  lion  in  his  ground. 
The  king  111  kil  l wledfltini?  tbLs  ingenious  reproof,  confesses 
that  the  I  :i  ii  i-  mdecd  been  tliere,  but  that  he  has  in  nowise 
injured  tbc  Held,  and  ihai  he  mil  not  return  to  it  again. 

The  same  counsellor  tells  the  story  of  the  parrot  set  by  its 
master  to  valeb  bts  wife  and  report  to' him  beroondoet  during 
bis  absence.  The  bird  informs  hia  waster  that  hia  vifc  re- 


ceives the  visits  of  a  lover ;  but  on  a  subsequent  ^ 
the  woman,  by  pouring  water  over  his  cage,  and  eounfe^ 
foiling  the  noise  of  thunder,  induces  him  to  rep  tt  ti;  his 
master  that  a  violent  storm  bass  hindered  him  from  noting 
what  has  passed  ;  and  the  master,  kiiowint:  this  siury  to  be 
incorrect,  imagines  that  the  more  impotiant  one  previously 
told  him  was  as  little  worthy  of  belief.  This  same  tale  li 
told  with  aome  anpliSeation  in  the  Tooti  Nameh.  The 
queen  then  tells  an  unimportant  story  of  a  hthsr  ettampt* 
ing  to  save  his  son  from  drowning,  and  being  himself  car- 
ried away  by  the  cunent.  The  application  she  makes  of 
this  story  is,  that  the  kins^  h;id  need  bewar.  Ir  i  in  bis 
compassionate  wjlUneiiess  lo  spare  hit  treachttuus  i^on,  he 
should  be  himself  betrayed  lo  death.  The  second  sage 
then  tells  a  stoiv,  which  is  found  in  the  Pancha  Tantra,*  of  a 
woman  vbo,  imile  in  company  with  her  lover's  page,  per- 
ceives his  master  approaching.  The  pace  is  hidden,  andt 
whilst  she  is  enteriauiing  her  lover,  the  husband  oomea  in. 
Seeing  him  at  a  distance,  she  directs  th.'  I  ivi  r  to  take  a 
stick  in  his  hand,  ami  go  uwny  as  if  in  uu^^jr,  and  she  ex- 
plains to  Irt  husband,  that  this  man,  their  neichlKmr,  had 
come  to  look  for  his  page,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  her 
house,  and  had  gone  away  angry,  being  unable  lu  find  him. 
In  eounteiaetion  of  this,  the  lady  relates  the  story  of  the 
young  prince  betrayed  by  hu  counsellor  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ghoule,  as  told  in  the  'Arabian  Nighu.'  The  Ghoula  ia 
a  I.aniia  in  this  version,  and  the  young  man  cries  to  Christ 
;ii>1l;k!  of  Mohammed.  The  third  counsellor  relate^  how 
two  tribes  were  invoUred  in  war  for  a  vessel  of  huuoy.t 
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(Tlidre  is  tn  Arabic  proverb  wbieh  aUndM  to  a  umiUr 
catastrophe  resnlting  fron  Am  bnaking  of  an  «g(;.)  He 
•Im  telii  hov  B  certain  moiBiii.  Koiog  to  bajr  no*,  wai 
eflbred  eugir  with  it,  gratis,  oneonmtioa  of  eertain  eomplai- 
lences  to  the  vendor.  While  she  is  within  the  house,  the 
shop-boy  empties  the  sugar  from  the  bag  and  fills  it  with 
dust.  When  this  is  discovfred  by  her  husband,  slit-  pre- 
tends that,  having  dropped  the  money,  she  gathered 
up  the  dust,  hoping  to  discover  in  it  what  she  had  lost. 
Ttie  husband  belpa  to aift  Uio duat,  and,  so  sajs  the  malicious 
Barrator,  'defllea  bit  own  board.*  Tbo  queen  hereupon 
raktea  bow  •  prinoo  on  hw  wmjr  to  hi*  brido  waa  decoyed  by 
bia  fatber'a  vister  to  drink  of  a  feuniain  which  changed  him 
into  a  woman.  A  traveller  whom  he  meets,  hearing  his 
miserable  stury,  consents  to  exchani^  sexes  wuh  Iniii,  on 
condition  of  a  restoration  \vithin  a  ceriam  tunc.  Ai  ihe 
tiOM  fixed  however,  the  Imnsrurmcd  woman  informs  the 
icinw  the  ia  pregnant,  and  lie,  pleudin^  the  injustice  of 
ttkiof  apoo  bimaMf  Ihit  additional  burden,  refute*  to  oom- 
pltto  nit  •vratment*  Tho  Ibarth  philosopher  then  tella  • 
stonr  of  a  bath-keeper  giving  up  bis  wife  to  a  young  prince, 
in  the  faUe  hope  or  obtaiuinK  profit  without  dishonour.  The 
aame  sage  tells  another  slury.  uf  a  man  leavini;  his  wife, 
each  taking  to  the  other  an  oalU  of  perfect  fidelity  during 
tfaeir  separation.  Towards  Ihe  end  of  this  lorm,  a  young 
man  seeing  the  wife  becomes  enamoured  of  her,  and  sioks 
to  be  introduced  to  her  through  the  intervention  of  an  uM 
wvnan  in  bia  neighbourhood.  This  latter  pentuades  tbu 
wUb  to  grant  hor  employer  a  meeting,  by  a  story  of  her 
daughter  having  bi-en  turned  into  a  blai  k  bitch  for  lier 
cruelly  to  a  lover.  The  old  woman  Roing  out  to  >eek  ber 
eniplu'iL-r  is  unable  to  fiml  him,  but  brings  with  ber  the  first 
man  she  meet»,  who  proves  to  be  the  absent  husband.  The 
point  of  the  story  is  in  the  readiness  with  which  the  wife 
vindicates  herself,  and  pula  her  husband  in  the  position  of 
tba  injuring  party,  by  represonting  the  whole  oecumnce  as 
n  Irep  laid  to  try  his  fidelity.  The  queen  telU  a  foolish 
itoryof  a  wild  boar,  who,  looking  up  in  vain  furlbeflKS 
which  he  expected  an  ape  to  throw  down  to  him,  hurst  ifie 
arteries  of  bis  neck  and  was  killed.  The  slory  of  tbo  fifth 
sage  is  that  of  the  houmi  >UiyinLj  the  serpent  in  defence  of 
his  master's  child,  of  which  we  have  a  current  European 
version  in  the  leijend  of  '  Beth  GMUrt.*  Ho  tolls  alw 
aaotber  story  of  an  old  woman  who  ptocures  the  expulsion 
of  a  wUh  limn  hor  hoaband't  houao  by  laying  a  man's 
doakt  known  to  tho  huriiand,  under  his  couch  ;  and  afler- 
wardt  contrives  to  restore  the  wife  by  prufeisini;;  to  have 
left  the  cloak  ihcie  by  rori{utfulness.  The  quten  tbcn  :l'Us 
a  Story  of  a  thief  coming  into  an  mn  by  night  to  steal  the 
travellers'  mules,  and  finding  there  a  lion  which  had  come 
for  tbo  aamepurpose,  and  which  he  mistook  for  a  mule  and 
The  lion,  taking  this  man  for  ibe  *  guard  an- 
of  the  night '(i  tat/uut  8»  kkvevei  ri^c  vwrrAf  ilvai 

ftiXmKu\  it  torri8fla.and  auflmbim  to  keep  lu»  place  quietly 
till  the  morning,  when  tho  roan  escapes  into  .7  tree.  A 
monkey,  meeting  the  lion,  asks  tho  cause  of  his  terror,  and 
assuring;  bun  that  llie  supposed  dcDmun  is  a  man,  persuades 
him  to  return  to  the  tree  to  kill  biin.  The  lion  consents; 
but  the  thief  contriving  to  kill  the  monkey  in  tbo  tree,  the 
lion,  tttU  more  lerriOad  than  before,  lakot  n  praeiptlato 

The  two  doves  ia  a  story  told  by  the  aame  sage,  as  a 

Wnrning  against  hasty  judgmenta.    They  had  gathered  a 

proviaion  of  com  for  the  winter,  which  beinj;  wel  shrank  in 

i-ruuDil,  a  fljr 

_   ,  .  enmon  BtUclil 

inm  llul»R«  en  ths  iMuwtUDvn :  the  kiug  utrlke*  tlu- 
kaalaraan.frnmbrini;  nt  ih«  nnlmal't  pttniihmrDI.  U  Ixulrn  by  tli« 
BDil  i>  g«neral  m  iin.t  «■  M  the  hnuumra  ot  tlMilutiict  U  Um 
W*  >>»•  m»iiT  cAflM-itonM  at  thi*  Uiul  ia  our  tmm  UofpHfe, 
■  imva  enuogh  tir  type,  bM  wMeh  aay  va^  wImb  wnaty 

•  liurwry  ran,  wtll  fmiVtj  nw»m\itt. 

•  A  ttory  of  Ihr  t*me  klar),  but  »it^  ^r»ali-r  marki  of  orlflDalily,  Is  Ibiuiil 
ia  Dulx^ii'  irjn»lai!']n  uf  ihr  '  I'  inc'm  Tjii:fj.' 
t  ThU  ia  but  an  IndiiTsreat  MgiT  in  tbc  han't •  of  the  Grrak  aDthor.  biit  '  il 
naaosadJsslwhielMhMitn.'  tt  ( 

wWc&  oeeett la  DiihoV  vwsloa aT  tbt ' Fkaelia  fantra.'  An  oM  coat  b^  mi' 


>isa|llt  to  the  king  by  •  butMBao,  aoil  a  d»|>  rallluK  on  ihe  i 
sMIm  Mlti  ataad  siiaiallM  iyi  ihaMag'a  lavwriu  khoea 
IhallMli  nvhatrf'a  iim  flulna  on  ths  wkaetiauiii :  the  kiui 


takr  raltn  the  dan  of  a  lion,  and  fliifht  to  b«  ii>plnf.  «nlk»  boldly  up 

U>  him     The  liun,  tninawliat  dathed  at  ilii-  k'*^'  auuruiicr  oT  thi<  •traoK« 


It  la  •ftdraUy  darivad  ftora  tha  fullawlDf. 
Pi 

lilVC  llil^'it  tn  I 
at  lUe  ((ravr 

Siara.  inaain*  Um  ncaaiai  of  hii  riaii,  asd  la  uM  Uu  t  iha  <M«id(d  mooiiiar 
tasV0«wtodnsBBaDya|Hni.aiid«iaMn  llam,«adtlMt  bavioc  Snlihcd 
flw  tnt  |NHt  af  nb  luk.li«  la  m4y  to  tirgfa  Ht»  •reuod.  Ttta  lion  makca 
tika  bett  of  hit  way  out  of  tlit  d»n.  Iml  lh»  fen  m«-\in.,'  him,  Uu|;hi  at  hit 

totiX'n,  rxplaiai  tlir  rr«l  miuri"  uf  i!.'-  «i;,ipr.M  c)  ni  ii»t.-r.  aod  periuwWi  him 
10  itWf a.  TIm  loal,  on  llia  appraaah  ut  Iba  two,  crws  out  to  lha  fox. '  1  Utit 
Ska*  May  Cm  Uooa,  wtm  kaat  Ikoe  lmia|*l  ooly  ooa  ?'  and  iba  lira. 
Mnra^  cMclndiat  that  lbs  an  baa  Ix^nyad  bim.  aacnpat  in  irate  t  trrror 
than  brfer^.  Inlha'lioti  .S»m»h' »  »iniii>r  "lory  i«  InKl  of  »  lynLdr  Siy»h 
Qoah,  a  lioa  ;  and  Kt'n(liijc> ,  m  Ins  '  ili^tury  nf  Kiciiou.^  irl.t  th,-  t.i^d  m 
r  taa^o(  »  naa  vlwh  by  >  aimiiai  aitUcc,  waa  delivand  Iram  a  U1m«1s. 


drying.  The  male  dove,  seeing  this,  aecuted  hit  mate  of 
having  clandestinely  robbed  the  store,  and  bn  her  donial  of 
this  charge  killed  bar.  Whan  the  ralna  eaina^  and  tho 
grain  twolled  to  ilt  ori|(Lnal  tiaa.  ho  diteovored  hit  orror, 

and  too  late  repented  of  it.  This  it  one  of  the  fables  of  the 
Kalilah  wa  Dimns,  or  Arabic  version  of  the  Pancha  Tantra. 
but  is  not  fuuD'l  in  tlu'  H itopofleia,  the  later  Indian  version 
The  story  of  the  woman  into  wl.ose  basket  had  been  intro- 
duced a  honey -cako  elephant  is  much  of  the  »anie  »iamp  as 
that  of  the  woman  buying  rice  (already  quoted),  but  is  hardly 
decent  enough  for  quoialion.  The  same  judgment  may  bo 
pasted  on  the  man  with  tiifoa  wiahoa,— a  satiio  on  Ike 
vanity  of  human  desiree  whieh  hat  been  repealed  in  a  hun* 
drcd  different  forms.  The  iie.xt  story  is  also  one  of  those 
malicious  yet  favourite  jests  of  which  every  nation  has  a 
copy.  A  certain  scholar  has  occupied  him«ell,  itke  ibo 
husband  of  the  Wife  of  Batli,  in  collecting  the  wiles  ol 
women;  of  tite  folly  of  which  attempt  the  wife  of  hia  f 
eonvineea  him  by  a  siory  and  a  praMieal  osamplilcntioo. 

At  thit  point  tho  prince,  whoao  dayt  of  trial  ara 
plislied,  breaks  silence,  and  explains  the  perfidy  of  his  ttop- 
raother.  This,  though  iheenaof  bis  (lander,  is  not  the  end 
of  ilie  siorv.  A  question  aii>es  uf  ail  the  parties  con- 
cerned Would  have  been  in  fault  if  ilic  prince  had  been  put 
to  death.  The  blatne  is  successively  cast  upon  every  one  of 
the  actors  in  the  siorv,  when  the  prince,  premising  that  but 
knowledge,  coiupartd  with  that  of  the  sage,  ia  *but  at  a  fly 
to  an  alephani*  begs  ponniaaioo  to  latatoan  apotogne.  A 
certoin  man  niado  a  faait,  when  amongst  other  viands 
there  was  milk  for  the  guests'  drinking.  Now  the  mai  l- 
servant  had  brought  this  from  the  market  on  her  head,  a 
bud  with  a  serpent  in  its  claws  had  tlown  over  it,  and  the 
serpent  in  its  a^uny  disgorged  its  poison  into  the  vesaeL 
Tho  gootu  all  drank  and  died,  and  Iboqueation  it  raito^ 
who  waa  hiarooablo  i  The  prince  gtvet  it  at  hit  opinion 
that  blame  reato  npon  no  ono  agent  concerned,  but  that  tho 
death  of  the  guettt  was  the  result  of  destiny,  and  appliet 
the  same  judgment  to  the  hypothetical  case  of  his  own  con- 
demnation and  execulion.  TluTi;  are  then  told  tliree 
stories:  iwu  uf  ttie  wit  of  children,  and  one  of  the  simplicity 
of  an  old  man.  The  first  of  these  is  of  a  child  who  by  bis 
extravagant  and  petulant  hunger  laid  a  train  for  reproving 
his  mother's  levari  tboteoond  the  well-known  story  ofiko 
three  men  who  pat  tbtir  monoy  into  tho  bands  of  a  wonnn, 
charging  her  to  i«tum  it  to  ibo  threoonly.  One  of  thete 
contriver  to  obtain  possession  of  the  money  by  fraud;  and 
when  I  lie  oiiier  two  clitim  from  her  their  deposit,  hy  the  ad- 
vice uf  a  I  ihlJ  slie  holds  ibem  to  tlie  words  of  Iheir  bar(;aiu, 
that  she  was  not  to  deliver  up  tlio  money  except  to  three  ; 
she  cannot  therefore  give  il,  till  the  third,  the  thief,  shall 
appear.  The  third  slory  is  of  a  merchant  selling  aromatic 
woods,  who  unhappily  ontert  n  oartain  dty  where  the  inha- 
bitants all  pique  tltomaolvot  Upon  their  knavoiy.  Ono  of 
these,  lighting  a  fire  of  aromatic  woods,  persntdet  the  mer- 
chant that  they  arc  in  that  city  =o  clieap  as  to  bo  coninionly 
used  for  fuel,  and  induces  hini  tu  )i:irt  swth  hw  «hoie  stock 
lit  a  low  rate,  for  a  siiia',1  cotler  full  —  he  dues  not  say  of 
what.  A  lutle  after  tins  notable  bargain,  our  merchant 
chances  upon  a  company  of  these  knaves  (f»T^i.  the  Qroak 
author  calls  them)»  and  is  challenged  by  ono  of  thsHB  to  a 
trial  of  wit,  tho  kaor  to  be  subjeet  to  tbo  eominand  of  tho 
dder.  The  merchant  ia  bealen.  as  may  be  supposed,  and  is 
enjoined  by  the  vietor  lo  drink  up  the  waters  of  the  sea — an 
old  quibble.  Putting  off  the  execution  of  this  arduous  duty 
till  the  morrow,  he  is  assailed  by  another  *mimc,'  a  one- 
eyed  worthy,  who  insists  that  the  merchant,  grey-eyed  like 
himself,  has  stolon  hit  missing  optic,  and  drags  him  beforo 
the  judge.    On  hia  way  be  is  met  by  his  liusless,  who  on- 

Sagoa  for  his  ra-appoaimee  and  taket  him  homo.  After  a 
iminine  loetora  to  him  fbr  alighting  her  adviee,  fbr  the  bad 
warned  him  of  tlie  character  of  her  fellow-townsmen,  she 
informs  hiin  that  an  old  man  boMs  a  sort  ot  ^ciiool  of 
knavery,  whitl  er  (be  townspeople  resort  to  receive  lus  jiulg- 
metit  upon  their  day's  proceedings ;  and  she  advises  him  to 
be  present  there  in  disguise.  Acting  upon  thit  suggestion, 
he  hears  bis  three  friends  tovorally  recount  their  ndvwK 
tures,  and  the  arcbmime  blamot  eoeh  of  them  in  tuito:  the 
first,  becaiito  bo  ought  bo  roooifod  by  tho  merchant  to  fill 
the  stipulated  meastire  with  float,  half  male  and  half  fit- 
male,  part  blue-eyed  and  part  dark  ;  the  ^«cond,  because 
the  merchant  might  if  he  pleased  refuse  to  drink  up  tho 
sea  unless  the  rivers  are  kept  fiom  tlowinp  into  n  .  acJ  the 
third,  booaiuo  be  has  left  lumself  open  to  an  embatnatiOK 
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Jemand  from  lb*  nMrebiat,  in  caae  the  Utt«r  should  think 
ttfrequiriof  that  tb«  tyM  of  et^  F*^rty  should  be  taken  out 
and  weighed,  to  deteraiiiio  tbo  ownenhip  of  the  disputed 
one.  Acting  upon  llwM  hioU.  the  merchant  obtains  IM  full 
value  for  his  merchandiie, and  makes  besides  his  own  terms 
with  bis  tonnentoni. 

The  punishment  of  tbo  queen  is  then  debated  on,  one 
proposing  that  her  hands  and  feel  )uUl  be  cu!  otT.  another 
that  her  tongue  be  cut  out,  another  that  her  lieort  be  torn 
from  her  bodjr.  The  unhappy  woman  pleads  for  herself  by 
the  iton  otmtaat  which  was  shut  up  by  aeeident  in  a  waited 
city.  anOf  Bodini;  no  egress,  lay  counteifeiting  death  at  the 
cloeed  gate  of  the  city.  One  pas&er  by  dilates  on  the  great 
Tiriues  of  a  fox's  tail  for  '  sponi;ing  mules;'  another  lauds 
the  virtue  of  its  ears  fur  stopping  the  crying  of  a  fretful 
child;  a  third  declarer  tliat  the  teeth  of  a  fox  are  '  the  sov- 
raiiOt  thing  on  carlh'  fur  a  tit  o(  the  tooth-ache;  and  each 
appropriates  to  himself  the  particular  part  he  has  eulo- 
gwed.  All  this,  says  our  heroine,  the  fox  bore  manfully ; 
bat  «b«i  m  fMirth  aago  declared  that  »  fox's  heart  was 
a  remedy  fbr  all  erils,  and  took  out  bis  kntlb  to  possess 
liiin5.ei;'  if  this  panacea,  the  patient  took  heart  of  grace; 
and  l'jii;vij|^'  up,  escaped  safely  by  the  gate,  which  bad  by 
this  1  -lu'  b.  .;  ri  upened.  The  queen's  moral  from  all  this  is, 
that  she  \i:ould  bear  patteoliy  either  of  the  proposed  minor 
punishments;  but  that  the  tearing  out  of  her  heart  was  a 
*  death  of  aU  deaths  most  bitter.'  Her  step-eon  pleads  for 
mnft  on  die  grouDi  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex ;  and  her 

Cniahment  is  oommated  to  shaving  her  hesd*  bcMnding 
r  on  the  forehead,  and  parading  her  on  M  eii^s  bseb  out 
of  the  city.  A  story  to  show  the  u«<  !•  ssness  of  resisting  the 
decrees  of  Providence,  like  a  thousaud  autl  one  stories  the 
same  kind,  some  of  which  our  readers  will  remember  aa 
given  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  is  the  last  in  the  book, 
and  this  is  closed  by  a  description  of  the  priliee'a  edu- 
CBtieo.  and  of  his  examination  oy  hia  father. 

A  earmis  story  of  this  kind  oeeors  in  tbo  ftneba  TtnltB  n— 
Pushpaka,  the  favourite  parrot  of  Indra,  is  decreed  by  fate  to 
die:  the  suliciiations  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  heaven 
of  Indra  are  answered  evasively  by  Yama,  and  Death,  per- 
sonified, destroys  his  prey  during  the  discussion.  This  doc- 
trine  of  the  iron  force  of  destiny  is  by  no  means  so  promi- 
nent an  artiele  in  the  Hindu  code  of  faith  as  it  is  in  the 
luhammedsa;  and  in  no  system.  Pagan  or  Mohammedan, 


it  ewpeat  with  such  awful  emplMstt  as  in  theTeutoaio 
or  Seanainavian  mythology.  The  whole  of  this  tslue  a 

tone  of  mv:^t^•nou:^  mel  un  bDlT,  from  the  frequent  mention 
of  misforluue*  lo  whicn  even  the  gods  ure  subject ;  which 
they  can  foresee,  but  not  avert;  and  from  iln'  pcrptiLial 
foreboding  of  that  destruction  of  all  things  mighty,  liiai  twi- 
light of  the  gods,  of  which  perhaps  the  idea  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  pralaya  of  the  Hindu  cosmogony;  but  of 
whieh  the  outline  has  Iwen  filled  up  by  the  masculine  iQUgi- 
Mtiea  of  tlie  North  with  details  wkieh  are  read  viih  trem- 
bling. Thoao  vbo  are  desirous  of  punning  fbit  subject 
farther,  and  of  examining  rm  rt  minutely  ibo  conneciion 
between  the  fictions  of  Orienial  an  I  Western  nations,  will 
find  it  worth  while  to  refer  to  some  or  all  of  the  works  men- 
tioned below.*  Independent  of  the  interest  which  these 
collodions  possess  as  illustrating  the  connection  of  the  two 
moat  eiviUaad  quanen  of  the  glidie,  thsy  Jiave  in  theoMelves 
a  bigb  fain*,  as  illnatrattva  oflha  moiM  featorss  of  Bay  tern 
character,  of  vbieh  thejf  contain  a  rmf  fUthful  pieiuro. 
The  strong  bent  towarus  bitter  humour;  the  pre.erence, 
in  all  maxims  of  slate  and  policy,  of  a  slirewil  and  rrnfi)'  to 
a  bold  course  of  conduct;  tlic  inveterate  Imbit  of  submusion 
to  authority  in  matters  of  opinion,  a  disposition  common 
enotigb  perhaps  overall  the  world,  but  preiematurally  deve- 
lopeo  in  Asia;  and  tlie  low  enlmatica  in  vhiob  the  female 
diameter  la  bdd ;  sU  tboao  jointo  stend  ont  so  plainly  in 
every  lasteni  eonsetioii  of  storiOs,  that  be  wlw  rune  may 
read.  The  last  peculiarity  especially  is  so  e.xagr^rated  a 
trait  of  Asiatic  character,  that  the  object  of  many  entire  ool- 
leciions  nC  iriles  i>  In  ill t.ar I'tji,-.  the  supposed  worthlessness 
of  the  tutiialu  ciiaraeier.  We  are  too  apt  to  repeat  the  asser- 
tion that  the  estimation  in  which  the  women  are  held  is  an 
index  of  the  d^;rso  of  civilisation  of  a  nation ;  yet  we  find 

•  ■  TTj*  » 

•K^lilah        C;u,u,\,.  or  iiMHHssef 
Kaittclilj«U.  Sto  ,  Uiiurii.  leii. 

■  CaoM.  ft  Kabln  todtoaitM  tntdnHw  4'iUi  TetMl«b!  B«a  •dsk*  StDSlvi, 
Pkrte.  I7;S^ 

•  Auaiyiical  aeceani  nf  ih*  I'sasba Twtm,' k*  B-  H.  Wfltni  • 
Itoasor  tko  Boiai  A.i^    ^  "  i  iy.'esl.i,  |i  l,|f.|Mbals(f^ 
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the  degrading  opinions  we  have  alluded  to  prevailing  throu|k 
the  most  polished  periods  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  his* 
lory :  we  believe  indeed  that  history  will  pretty  well  bear 
out  the  assertion  that  the  Golhio  race  almia,  vith  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Romans,  civilised  or  nncivilixed,  hat  held 
more  just  and  manly  opinions. 

The  Greek  text  of  Syniipas  was  edited  fioai  two  Paris 
MSS.  by  Boissonade:  '  iwriwas.  De  Syntipa  et  Cyri  filio 
Aiidreopuli  narratio.  Pans,  1838,  8vo.'  A  translation  of 
Syntipoa  into  modern  Greek  appeared  at  Venice  in  )805. 
Anodior  verb  attributed  to  Syntipaa  was  also  translated 
into  Onek  ftom  the  8yriae  by  Andreopulns.  It  is  a  ssBns 
tion  of  sixty-two  fables,  entitled  ttapatufiuami  Xtjti,  iwl 
was  editeti  byMatihisD,  Leipzig,  1781,  8vo. 

SYPHAX.  rNoMiDiA.] 

SYRA,  or  SYROS(£6pa  or  Xipoi),  at  present  called 
Siro,  IS  an  i>laiid  of  the  .£gean,  which  belongs  to  tbo 
group  antienily  called  the  Cyelades.  It  is  south  of  Oyanu^ 
and  between  Ceos  and  Tenos.  Homer  {Od..  xv.  402),  wlw 
ealls  the  ialaad  8ffie,  plaoM  it  above  Orq^ia.  and  sns  that 
it  contained  two  towns:  one  ef  then  was  the  biKbplaee  of 
thu  philosopher  Pherecydes.  Its  c'.rcurafevence,  accordmf;^ 
lo  some  of  the  anlieut  authorities,  was  2u  iitn  ]  aces;  and, 
according  to  Mucianus,  160.000  paces  (Phn  .  Hist.  Nat., 
iv.  22.)  Homer  and  other  Grecti  poets  describe  the  island 
as  rich  in  pastures,  wine,  and  eom.  (Compare  Strabob 
X..  p.  485 ;  Pomp.  Mela.  ii.  7.)  Tbwe  are  still  mine  of  one 
of  the  antient  towns,  and  many  valuable  ndios  ef  antiquity 
have  been  discovered  in  this  snmll  island. 

Syra  ia  intersected  by  bills  and  narrow  valleys.  The  in- 
habitunts.  who  previous  to  the  year  1821  amounted  to 
aboui  ICOO,  are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  relie;ion.  In  the 
war  with  the  Turks,  Syra  remained  neutral,  for  which 
reason  many  persons  took  refuge  iherc,  fur  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  their  mercantile  business.  The  population 
thus  soon  rose  to  MOO;  and,  after  ISSS,  it  amounted  to 
1 0,000.  During  the  Cheek  war,  Syra  was  the  cenlnl  pohit 
of  the  commerce  of  Greece.  After  the  jNiciflcation,  com- 
merce was  restored  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  and,  in 
consequence,  decreased  in  Syra  ;  l>uL  tin  i  li  cf  place  of  the 
island,  Asprana,  is  still  an  impoiiani  posiiUuii,  on  account  of 
the  port  of  Furnigi.  Syra  is  one  of  the  principal  slatioBS 
for  the  French  steam-boats  which  sail  from  Maneille  ta 
Consiantinople. 

(Prokeseh  von  Oaten,  BriMtnmgtn,  vol.  L,  p.  57.  dee). 

SYRACUSE  (2vpaite0eM,  in  Greek ;  Syraeutm,  in  Latin ; 
Si'racuia,  in  Italian  i,  a  town  on  ilu:  ea^t  cnii^i  cf  Si-'  ilv.  .TU  rr.ilcg 
south-south-east  ol'  C«i.laiiia,aiidaLK)ut  iliu  ianie  diDiance  iiorih 
by  east  of  Capo  I*assaro,  the  southern  extremity  of  Sicily. 
Antient  Syracuse,  in  the  time  of  its  splendour,  was  the 
largest  city  in  Sicily,  and  one  of  the  larsest  in  the  antient 
world:  it  was  of  a  triangular  form,  and  consisted  of  Ave 
towns,  adjoining  cut  another,  but  separated  by  walls :  the 
oldest  of  thoaa  tovraa  was  Ortygia  on  the  Mwaaula.  crici* 
nally  an  island  of  an  oblong  shape,  about  two  miles  in  cTr> 
cumference,  lyin;;  between  u.e  Oieat  Harbour  on  the  west, 
which  is  a  splendid  piece  ol  v':ihT  about  five  miles  in  cir- 
(■umference,  and  the  Little  Haibvuir,  wiucli  wa^  po\ed  with 
marble  Hags,  on  the  east.  On  the  other  side  of  the  JUtlle 
Harbour  was  the  town  of  Acradina,  which  axtmded  for 
about  three  miles  to  the  eastward  along  the  sea-eoast,  until 
it  reached  a  bay,  where  waa  the  port  Troiplus,  ouiiiide  of 
the  city.  The  western  part  cf  Aeradina.  adjoining  Ortygia. 
stood  on  low  groand,  on  a  level  with  the  island ;  but  the  re- 
maining and  larger  portion  of  It  l:iy  on  ^  railj^!'  of  !ii-i^hU 
which  stretch  from  the  sea  fur  ii«vi.tai  miles  mliiud,  and  are 
divided  from  the  lowland  by  a  natural  wall  of  rocks.  North 
of  Acrndina,  and  inland,  stood  the  town  of  Tyche.  on  tbe 
same  range  of  heights  as  the  upper  part  of  Aciadina,  being 
divided  from  the  mtter  only  by  a  double  wall  and  a  via  in* 
tennonlis  between.  Tyclie  extended  inland  to  Ibo  north* 
ward  for  a  length  of  above  two  miles,  and  at  its  western 
extremity  was  the  Epipolie.  consisting  of  several  commanding 
heielus,  uhu  'i  u ere  enclosed  and  made  into  a  vast  fortress 
by  DtunybLus  the  elder.  South-west  of  Tyche.  in  the  lower 
^rround  at  tbe  fbot  of  tbe  heights,  was  Ncapolis,  or  the  New 
Town,  which,  at  its  southern  end,  adjoined  the  lower  part  oi 
Acradina.  The  whole  waa  surrounded  by  an  external  wall, 
tbe  length  of  whieh  wa^  180  stadia,  or  rather  ssore  than  22 
miles.  Ortygia  was  tbe  first  part  inhabitad ;  but  the  popu- 
lation increasing.  t1iL>  island  was  joined  to  the  mainland  by 
a  causeway  across  liie  narrow  channel  of  the  ^en,  and  the 
nsiithboniiiig  low  gniandswere  built  npo  i    H  >  tide  of 
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^pulation  still  Mntinuiog  to  flow,  the  heii^hU  vereooouptod 
next.  i  Acradina  ta-camu  n  lar^o  nnd  handoomo  town. 
Tycho  wii*  occupied  next,  and  lazily  Ncapulis.  Suburbs 
and  gardens  extended  aoulh  uf  Neapoli>>  to  the  mouth  of 
tbo  rtv«r  Aitapu»,  ami  beyood  it,  rouDd  tbe  western  abore 
of  the  Great  Harbour  to  the  steeppeniawkof  n«mWjriBaii 
wluehAnedQrty^ia.   After  lb*  nonMHieoaQiiMt.tli0po|Mi' 


htioii,  having;  gradually  decretttod,  iMeam  nairUdtd  toth* 

original  Ortygia  atid  the  luwer  part  of  Acradina,  nnd  all  tlin 
Upper  city  wa»  already  abandoned  m  the  lime  of  Augustus. 
The  Saiacens  in  the  ninth  coiitiiry  plundered  and  deTaalaied 
8yrafiu»8,  wbiilt  ountained  till  then  about  100,000  inbabit- 
•nu ;  and  froia  that  tin*  OriyfHi,  «t  tkm  idud,  ku  btcn 
tlie  only  part  inhabited. 

The  greater  part  of  ibe  upper  town  of  Acradina.  espccmlly 
■Mr  tea,  ia  now  •  b»Iim  dntrjF  ntk,  tlw  uufim  having 
bMn  thoroughly  ckuwl  of  tbo  mMoriata  of  th«  mlient  rity. 

No  traces  of  antiquity,  except  >iome  itep»  and  a  fo'v  r  dui-,^* 
of  stones,  not  a  vestige  uf  a  lioube,  tem|ilu,  or  rooniiiiient  is 
to  be  iteen  oit  the  extertsive  plain.  The  Kca  has  undermined 
the  ibore,  and  the  towu-walb  have  fallen  in  and  disappeared. 
Conaiderablo  rMMilH  of  the  external  wall,  built  by  Diony- 
■iot  tUo  older,  an  tma  ftfibar  north  round  Tj«b«  and  tbo 
XfifolifctegtoniiiK  ft«a  Be»l»  OnM  hmt  iIm  portlVtifttiia, 


and  following  without  iutemiption  the  ainuosiliea  of  the  bill. 
Not  far  from  Scala  Gneea,  at  a  place  called  Targetta.  arc  the 
remains  of  a  gate,  from  whence  a  street  can  be  traced  across 
the  sitcofTyche  to  the  antient  theatrtr  at  the  other  end  near 
Neapolis.  The  ruta  of  wheela  are  seen  deeply  worn  io  tho 
look,  and  holes  in  the  middle  where  the  honee  tlMt  inm 
the  vehielee  trieoed  their  feet  IVaeee  of  ether  itieele  eis 
aleo  ieeB.  witn  ftmndationi  for  walfa  eat  in  the  toeka.  The 
fields  within  and  near  the  external  walls  of  this  part  of  the 
town  are  covered  with  immenke  heaps  of  stones  thrown 
r  :  fjsediy  together.  On  (he  outside  of  the  walls  a  green 
slop<i  reaehe*  from  the  foot  of  the  rock  to  the  plain,  aud  ui 
covered  with  old  olive-trees. 

Between  the  upper  aed  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  csd 
near  the  borders  of  Tfebe.  Acradina,  and  Neapolie,  H  the 
aolieat  theelNk  hewn  out  of  the  live  leeh.  Toe  iiepi  we 
half  htddea  srilh  bnabea,  poplars  «*w  their  heads  over  the 

ruins,  and  the  water  of  the  aqueduct  rolls  and  'rill^  fmru 
rock  to  rock,  and  is  next  collected  into  a  small  sutiia  Uiat 
Mows  into  the  t.i  uai  Harbour.  No  part  of  the  proscHnium 
remains— no  superstructure  of  any  sort.  When  the  tlii^iire 
was  in  itsperreri  stute,  the  approach  to  tho  upper  seats  was  on 
a  level  with  Tyche.  Acradina  lay  even  with  the  mkhlle  pert* 
end  the  people  of  Ortygia  and  NeapoUo  had  to  laoeild  le  it. 


a  L'Mnm  it  ft.  I^mtit. 


■  QiiiMli 


»  MortU*  ^rttfnruMiM,  X.rl  Itt. 
<  WtM,  T.  ?!.  Mi.i  imukw  aula. 
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•  Uif.t  lu.al  |MU3*,  T,  ,11 ,  M  ;  /li}i*al«n<  ■*, 
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•  4ilteau«.  tlnl  Xnni,  RC.  <ll^  T.  »f.  tS. 

Fnna 

Not  te  firom  the  theatre  are  the  renaiM  of  an  amphi- 
theatre of  the  Roman  period ;  and  nearer  toOrtyuia  are  tha 
remains  of  the  palace  of  the  sixty  beds,  said  to  liave  been 
built  by  Agalbocle*.  llie  arches  of  which  are  cunstructad  of 
a  kind  of  hollow  tube*  of  baked  clay,  and  shaped  like  a  long- 
nccked  bottle  without  a  bottom.  They  are  filled  with  mor- 
tar ;  and  bjP  iliserling  the  neck  of  one  iiitu  the  wide  end  of 
the  other  e  carved  raw  is  forined,  and  the  whole  coveted 
«ith  eeoieiii,  «n  which  flat  hricha  are  laid.  Near  it  ere 
veatigee  of  the  wide  street  mentioned  by  Cicero,  which  may 
be  traced  fh>m  the  isthmus  of  OrtvKia.  and  across  the  fcite 
uf  the  upper  town,  to  a  spot  callea  ButB  BoDiiOaie»  OD  the 
edgo  of  the  Portua  Trogilua. 


l«  TilnnM  euvnlnc.  T.  va.  M, 
II  Jjk-B'wi  <wy  >.(  Plamni|ita»  Thnc  tott  mk  iMra 
IbdI..  a.Vi.T  111  4,  9. 

)t  ii«r,i.>arTT)t>MHT.  «^ja  aMiMiMa«a>,T.  «B.ri. 
14  r..>iKuhi  of  AiMkM.  attik*  ri  sn. 

It  ■iffl'JfcainSaMieifcT.se.sfc 


1}  Paft^*»  TntMnn.  T.  *l).  tl. 
It  \  Mv*m»*<  l>»  AlSlltt-i  >>Wt  iMiMAl 

I*  R>,lr*  frf  lh<  H.  rMwMi  < '<"«.  '  <>  M. 
W  Mmt  At^iu—fmmK  All.',  nr  tl.C^wn. 
tl  AOimiam  i-ti  >>'.  A<>.i|iiu  ».  Um  rw.>i  T.  .4. PS. 
ft  CMffilar  vtl»     Ut.  K(r.;«.*m.  T  ,L  *9 

aCamM<MU»<rilM  AlhMWattT.  «l.ia 


publlitird  bjr  lb*  Society  for  the  Duriialua  of  UmAiI  Kagwlt4|k  T«ThnC|4idiM. 

The  Latomi*  ware  ociftiBaUy  quarriM  esosTaled  ia  the 
roeka  that  divide  the  upper  from  the  tower  town,  ftom 

whenco  thr  stma  for  the  comlruclion  of  the  city  w^i-. 
drawn.  Tney  are  from  60  to  Hi)  feet  deep.  S^UDa  of  tuviu 
altcrwards  served  as  prisons;  and  on  tliij  nurrender  of 
Nieiaa  the  wiiole  of  the  Athenian  prisoueni  were  conHaed 
in  theiB  and  mostly  died.  The  largest  of  those  Latoasw 
ia  annexed  to  the  Capuchin  convent  of  PalombiaoL  A 
romantic  garden  and  grove  of  finri^tvaat  eaQed  JLa  8el«»  ia 
formed  at  tha  bottom  of  it,  and  ia  secured  fireM  every  wtmt 
by  the  surrounding  cliffs.  Another  Latomia,  whieh  la  near 
the  antient  ilujairc,  ts  planttHi  with  iLvLi.  •Jiansaa,  lemooa, 
pomt^franales,  almonds,  and  figs.   On  wue  aide  of  il^  cut  ia 
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llw  rad^  ii  Hm  rMamrkmU*  «imvBtwn  wlM  tiM  9t\ 

I>iony»ins.  'It  ii  in  the  sliape  of  a  parnbulic  curve,  ending  ' 
in  an  elliptical  urcli,  witli  »iileg  ]iatuUel  to  lU  axis,  perferily 
•muolh,  and  i  ;iw  re>l  1.  i  tli^Ut  KtalaoUtic  incruktalion 
that  renders  itH  repei'cuattion»  Bmatrngly  •onorouik  Al- 
th  .  t;li  a  r  nsidermble  portion  of  it  hmalM«n  filled  up.  which 
I  uowtuoed  by  wtOBvation,  it  is  ttill  64  feet  high,  from  17 
to  35  ia  bfMdtfa,  and  187  deep.  It  bes  nn  ewful  nd 
gloomv  appeaniiM,  wbMb»  wiAb  lU  tingulK  iIibm.  pwrbape 
gars  rise  to  tbo  popular  and  ttniuing  pandox  that  Dioay- 
•i us  had  it  corstrucrcd  for  \he  confinement  of  those  whom  ' 
be  deemed  iniiiiiia,  tu  his  aulhorily,  aiul  thai  hotii  (he 
little  apartmeii  L  a 'a \e  be  could  iNLibfiir  all  the  convei'sa- 
tiOD  among  the  <mpti?es. . . . .  ilo  could  not  however  have 
IbtWMd  vilk  aatiiAwtion  or  advantage,  ft»  if  twe  or  more 
people  are  nMakiog  together  it  oeoHMNie  on)j|r  •  eenfused 
clamour.'  (Oaptain  Smy th'i  Memoir  dumftut  Sicily.) 

The  catacombs  are  vast  excavations,  of  very  leaota  eali- 
quity,  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead ;  tbe^  form  sub- 
terraneous streets  of  tombs  cut  out  of  ihe  s'jlnt  loA. 
They  were  converted  by  the  »iirly  Chridiinii*  uUo  j,.ac^»  ui 
refuge  from  pens«cution.  The  entrance  to  them  is  under 
the  oma.!!  churcb  of  San  Giovanni,  in  the  lower  part  of 
Aci  a  iina.  TUa  ellttrch  is  one  of  the  oldest  Chriatian 
cbucobea  ia  Kitropa.  TJm  ealMoaibe  were  fiUed  with  toBiba 
of  the  deed  of  alt  igaa  ud  fUtli»--Oraak,  Roouta*  Chiiitiu, 

and  Saracen. 

The  aqueduct  wa«  bequn  by  Gelon  and  enltr^d  by 
Hicron.  The  stream  is  brought  in  subterraneous  chanaals 
from  Monte  Crimiti.  ouuide  of  the  Spipolta,  until  it  entera 
the  walls  at  the  place  where  the  fort  of  Labdalum  stood. 
It  then  appears  above  grevnd*  being  neetved  into  Mt  aqui* 
duet  upon  arches  and  eomvyed  to  mM  mUlik  iftw  vnkh 
tba  water  fUli  devil  ttat  itopi  «f  the  gntt  IkMirt  at 
Keapolia. 

0,itsii!c  jf  tl.r  Walls,  nnd  on  llio  left  bank  of  the  An?.pi];, 
near  tiie  Gitat  iI;krbouf, are  pans  of  the  shafts  of  iv  o  Muted 
columns  of  the  temple  of  Jupiicr  Olynip  i  n-,  \wiich  was 
enriched  by  Gelon  with  the  spoils  of  the  Cartliagmians* 
They  are  six  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  rert  vpos  • 
plioth  of  two  itepa.  There  are  olber  antient  lemaiM  aett- 
tend  bera  and  tiMre,  bat  of  no  •Mattained  ebwaetor. 

The  modem  (own  of  Siracuse,  which,  since  the  devMta* 
tion  of  the  Saracens  in  the  ninth  century,  has  b^en  eonilnod 
to  the  peninsula  of  Ortyeia,  i<»  fortified,  and  h  is  a  n -ubir 
garri»on.  hut  is  commanded  by  the  height  of  Aci^idiua.  it 
IS  a  bishop's  see;  has  13,000  inhabilants,  narrow  streets, 
numerous  churches  and  convents,  and  other  public  build- 
ings,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  cathedral,  once 
tfae  ideatteal  temple  of  MiDorv^  vbiob  waa  plandeted 
ill  ornamenti  by  varres.  lis  exterior  diiaeiiBietw  are  185 

feet  in  length  and  75  in  width.    It  has  been  reprntr  lh  n- 
paired,  and  a  now  fa<;ade  erected  in  very  bad  taste,  i  utjjc  are 
aho  some  remains  of  Diana's  temple  near  St.  Paul's  church. 

A  bath,  with  a  spiral  staircase  about  40  feet  deep,  is  seen 
in  the  church  of  St.  Philip ;  and  there  are  also  vaatigea  of 
tbo  baths  of  Daphne,  in  which  the  emperor  Constana  was 
murdered  in  668. 

Tba  celebrated  fountain  of  AreihltW  ia  a  large  pool  of 
water,  supplied  by  a  sprini^,  and  separated  fton  the  sea  by  a 
wnl!,  ii',  tiie  Orlygia,  near  theCn.-nt  !larl-OLir  ;  .iin!  .il-.mnt  80 
yard-,  tn  i:i  \i  ri-es  from  the  buHoin  of  tiic  harbour  acopious 
sprinL;  cuiiLd  I'Occhio  della  Zilioa.  whteil»  MBeldillg  to  the 
anttent  poets,  was  the  Alpbeus  of  Elis. 

There  is  a  museum  at  Siracusa  containing  the  statues  of 
the  I<aodolina  Venua  and  iBaculapitts»  tooM  aaieoptaagi,  a 
handiOMa  eellaotion  of  Taaes»  inseriptioai,  eaina,  m.»  and  a 

CMie  Ubterjr.  The  ^naipol  private  aelMiWli  are  thoia  of 
ndolina  and  Capodieei. 

Syracuse  enjoys  a  delightful  rliinaU:  in  winf^ir,  l.Mit  llie 
■lluviftl  plain  on  the  west  side  of  ihe  liarbour,  through  whicn 
flows  the  Anapus,  exhales  pestilential  miasmata  in  thi>  !>um- 
mer  months.  The  country  around  is  very  fertile.  On  the 
left  bank  of  the  Anapu;  is  the  fountain  of  Cyanot  iMtl called 
tba  Pisma:  it  it  a  eireular  basin  of  tba  pamt  •atar,  about 
<«  or  70  fbel  to  dianetar,  and  M  feet  deep,  etoebad  vitb 
fine  fish.  From  it  tlic  water  flows  in  a  quiet  deep  stream  to 
the  river  Anapns:  on  the  sides  of  the  stream  is  found  the 
Cyperus  Psp)  r us  ;i  i^itinp^  in  abundar  re 

Many  of  the  women  of  Syracuse,  wip«ci*lly  of  the  lower 
orders,  are  remarkable  for  the  Grecian  contour  of  their  fbi^ 
taree.  Tbe  people  oarry  on  aoae  little  t<ade  Iqr  MB,  b«|  tbo 
Itnto  ii  bgr  M  ttMOi  ttoMagi 
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(Bonanni«  LAnHca  Siructua  illuttrata:  MirabaUl^ 
Pianta  rii  Siracuta  ,  Sv^'iribiii  in'.  'JVan  li  in  the  7toQ  tfto* 
/»**,•  Giiplain  Smyth,  Mem<nr  descriptive  i^'  i^ialff,, 

History  of  Si/raatfe.— About  73  >  hc,  one  y«ar  after  the 
foundation  of  Naxoa,  by  a  colony  of  Gbaloidiansi  Arotuaa,  a 
Corinthian,  the  head  of  a  eolony  of  CorintbitM  and  DMte% 
oatllad  ia  tba  ialaod  of  Orlgrgiai  bavittg  oiarpeweied  ihm 
naliw  Sieali  Thie  emloBMnt,  whieb  afterwawa  extended 
to  the  mainland,  wo*  the  origin  of  the  gr.'nt  rttv  of  Syra- 
cuse, a  name  said  to  be  derive<l  from  a  iieigLboiumg  marAh 
rnlie]  S\  i  aro.  Tiic  Lp!;i:ii'j  of  the  foundation  of  the  four 
suburbs  on  the  mainland,  which  became  gradually  so  many 
large  towns,  are  not  known.  Syracuse  also  sent  colooiea  to 
other  aarta  of  Siedjr,  wbidi  ibnndad  AerSb  CaaoMna,  and 
Camaiiai.  TbalMtweamtniiaerihainMraal  hioMiTaf 
SyiaMM  an  nxf  obaMUta.  The  govimment  at  first  waa  tat 
tbe  bands  of  tbe  *  geomori,'  or  *  gamori,'  the  origitial 
lonists  who  ha  l  taki'^i  possession  of  the  land.  Their  estetOt 
yti'te  cultiviHi  l  by  slaves  or  serfs,  called  kyllyrii  or  killi- 
kv:  1  \vl  ;j  vn  le  ilie  native  Siculi  reduced  to  bondage  at  the 
conqu.-  !  FreMh  colonists  coming  in  from  other  placea 
formeu  the  Demua,  which  waa  eieladad  flWt  Iba  bad^ 
politio.  The  Seaiiif  bo«ever,baviiig  inanaiad  to  Baatbato 
and  wealth,  fllaiiMd  to  paitioipala  to  tbe  efleeeaad  beaaati 
of  tbe  state ;  but  about  492  B.C.,  tbe  demiu  being  joined  by 
the  kyllyrii,  efleeted  a  revolution  end  expelled  the  geomori 
or  aristooraey.  The  denv  ^niiii:'  triiuunt  that  followed 
was  one  of  confasion,  and  did  not  last  lung,  for  Gelon,  tyrant 
of  Gela  (ritpavvof),  having  taken  the  part  of  the  exiled 
geomon,  marched  to  Syracuse  witli  an  artav,  and  the  people 
willingly  opund  tba  gatii  to  him,  when  lie  waa  acknoi^ 
ladgad  aa  niaowii»  or  aevereign*  of  Symettsob  48S  b.c.  Tba 
rale  of  Qeian  was  teinperai*,  and  Ms  laign  waa  proeperoM 
for  Syracuse.  Tic  pr  lai^i:-:!  nrn^  rTnbellisncd  the  to'Kv..  n-r? 
introduced  several  ihuusiiml  additional  inhabituiiU  fiora 
CHrn;ir;n.i  and  othc'  !o*  ris.  ivhioh  he  eonquercd  His  suc- 
cesHtuI  war  against  the  Cart hat^inians,  and  other  psrticularl 
of  his  reign,  are  given  under  GKLorr. 

Alter  having  made  peaee  with  Carthage,  Gelon  aonvahad 
a  general  aMembljr  of  Iba  ailiMiraef  Syracuse,  in  vbidi  b* 
appeared  vhfaoat  armaQraaeert;  and  after  giring  an  ao' 
eoont  of  hfa  puMte  lifb,  h«  olhred  to  abdicate  if  they  w««a 
dissatisfied  with  him.  In  reply  he  was  saluted  by  the  people 
as  their  Mivtour.  and  a  statue  was  en-cted  in  commemoration 
if  111  s  npcurrenre.  After  his  death  Gelon  was  succet-iU 
according  to  his  wish,  by  his  brother  Hieron,  whose  reign 
was  upon  the  whole  succesiAil,  bat  bia  administimtion  «ai 
tainted  With  taapieion  and  tjfnnny.  rHimoHLI 

Hfaitm  waa  aneaaaded  by  bii  bratlier  TbtMfbalaa,  b.c. 
487.  Thrasybulus  however  proved  even  more  tyrannical 
than  his  brother,  and  waa  driven  away  by  the  people  after 
'  [I  •  v  f'  tr's  leiij  n  .A  n  assembly  was  then  convened,  in  which 
a  new  constitution  wa.i  framed.  The  public  offices  were  to 
be  filled  rh  efly  by  the  anlicnt  citizens,  while  those  who  had 
been  admitted  by  Gelon  from  other  towns,  aa  well  as  tbe 
naturalized  mercenaries,  were  not  to  have  the  full  right  of 
eitiienshtp,  Tbia  oaeaabNMd  a  Dteab  fevelti  tbe  iniargaBtft 
took  posseaakm  ef  Aemdimu  bat  were  deAaied,  and  oMigid 
to  submit  or  emigrate.  This  was  followed  by  various  at- 
temf<ts  of  the  wealthy  ciiizons,  who,  having  ingratiated 
them^cl '.'f-i  '.viil.  the  di9coiii"i:ii"1.  i--[>i;cially  of  tliv  h.iwer 
orders,  a-ipired  to  usurp  liic  supreme  power.  Several  of 
them  were  executed  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  leourrenea 
of  such  attempta,  an  inatitution  waa  aatabliahed,  4ft4  B.a. 
called  Petalisttt  i*  itoffttion  of  theOaTfaaiam  of  Athena, 
Ivaif  aitiien  vrato  vpon  a  leaf  tba  mum  <if  tba  aitbM 
whom  bo  tbeagbt  most' likely  by  hii  tnflaanae  tad  wealth 
to  aspire  to  the  sovereignly;  and  the  person  wbn^t-  name 
was  written  on  the  tfreatesl  numbers  of  leaves  was  t^xils-  l  for 
tl e  vr-:'. :  s.  In  (■'liis^'q  ufiici'  <i'  1  h  .j  IJii:>  more  distin  =:  uisl  ii>:l 
citizens  withdrew  themselves  from  publio  lilb,  and  the 
government  fell  into  the  hands  af  tba  paWP.  At  iMI  Ih* 
eitisens  abrogated  tbe  Petalism. 

Aboat  thii  tima^  In  the  period  that  Imnadiaiely  preeaAod 
the  Atbaatait  aipaditlon  to  StHly,  Syraeooe  extended  ita 
eonquasta  into  tbe  intorior  of  S*«ily.  A  nat1««  prioee  of 
tbe  Siculi,  called  Dure! hit.  ^va«  defeated  by  tbe  Syra- 
cu^ans,  and  obliged  to  bi*g  f  ir  m cr  -y,  and  was  nwnt  in  oxile 
to  (.li-niuli.  T'ritiacria,  the  principsil  town  of  ihn  Simli, 
*».■<  taken  after  a  most  heroio  defence,  and  was  destroyed 
by  tbe  Syraeasans  and  other  Greeks. 

In  tbe  year  427  b.O.  tba  ploato  of  LlMllitli»  boiag  blfi* 
ptaaoed  by  tbe  SyraouMtu^  wW  HMM*  to-wy*  OMb 
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•ppli«d  to  A  then*  for  assSstance.   An  AUMman  llMt,  with 

troop*.  wBs*ent  im  Sicilv,  tiut  afterBeTeral  dc^lllu^r^  arimn* 
peace  was  m&du  i vvl'I':i  S)racaM  and  Leuniiiu,  ainl  ihe 
Athenian  exix-dinon  w itlulre*.  In  416  B.C.  a  quarrt-l 
MtWMB  the  towns  of  Egesta  aad  Selinut  brought  in  the 
SfnMmHUk  who  took  tmi  {»rt  of  Selinua.  The  Sgeatana 
MBt  BHNllMn  t»  Ath«oa»  wfaA  WW*  JoiiMd  bv  othwa  ftom 
Laontbil  ind  wpm—tad  l»  tb*  AlbniatM  that  the  Syra- 
euMDS  tbreatened  to  beoome  the  matters  of  Sicily,  after 
whieb  they  would  naturally  aacist  the  Peloponnesiana,  with 
whom  they  had  a  comtnon  orijiin,  o^air.^;  Y\ihi'n'.  War 
wa»  (lecideil  on  at  Athens,  and  a  lutiuidabU  iimametit 
•ailed  for  Sicily,  b.c.  -J  15. 

The  Athenian  expedition  of  136  triremes,  with  a  consi- 
ibrabto  land  force,  under  Nicias,  Aleibiadea.  and  Lamachua, 
film  puttiiii;  into  Rh^ginin.  niM  nwod  to  Measana 
Choatina,  Egesia,  and  other  tovm  of  Bieily.  in  quest  of 
STixiIi^^ru  s  ii^jHist  S!vrar'.u»e,  but  almost  all  the  towns  which 
did  not  openly  juiu  Syracuse  professed  neutrality.  The 
Athenians  however  took  possession  by  surprise  of  Calana, 
vbere  ihey  passed  llie  wiulcr.  Mcanunie  Alcibiades  had 
been  nKalled  to  answer  some  char^cii,  and  ihc  supreme 
command  remained  with  Nicias.  [Alcibiaoks.]  The  Syra- 
cusans  i>ent  envoys  to  Corinth  to  request  assistance,  and 
both  Cortnib  and  SpartBt  the  IbUbt  chtafly  t  the  sug- 
gestion of  Alcibiades,  who  bad  taben  refuge  there  fimn  pro- 
•ertption,  resolved  to  SLi.d  mi n  ur  to  R\  -:,c«iO  Mder 
Gylippus,  a  celebrated  LLi'  Liiuriioiuaa  ciijUain. 

Ill  t!iL  !>[iriK^  of  4U  B.C.  Nicia»,  having  embarked  Iiis 
troops  St  Catana,  bnded  a  party  of  them  m  tbe  bay  of 
TbBpsus, north  of  Syracuse,  which,  without  being  perceived, 
UGonded  tb«  heights  of  the  Epipolee.  took  possession  of 
Iboiii,  tad  boilt  Uiere  a  fort  which  thev  called  Labdalum. 
Tbay  then  began  to  baiM  t  vbU  fiwn  Jfott  DroRiliM  to  iho 
Great  Harbour,  so  aa  to  enelose  Syraeiiao  oo  Ibo  Uvd  aide, 
whilst  their  fli  t  i  Llor  k  uli  1  it  bv  sm  1  n  executing  this  Murk 
Lamachu'd  as  killed  m  ii  fif; ii>;:Liii!,i  a  psrlv of  Syraimsaus,  j 
In  llic'  incaa  Iiihl  (i\lii  iui9  arrived  in  Sicily,  collected  > 
some  troops  from  Gela,  Suhtius.  and  other  towns  allied  to 
Sfvacma,  ntnlMd  towards  Epipol»,  seised  tbe  fort  Lab> 
«luiB.  lad  anaqfod  tbo  Athenians  in  tbair  •ocBmpmoat. 
Tbo  Siptmm/u  atiaekBd  the  Athenian  Heal  at  Iba  ontianca 
of  the  Great  Harboor;  the  fight  vaa  not  deeiaive;  but 
Gylippus  with  hia  land  forces  surprised  the  ibru  which  tbe 
Athenians  had  raised  on  the  peninsula  of  Plemmyrium. 
Another  sea- fight  took  place,  in  which  the  Athenian  galleys 
were  worsted.  Soon  iilu  i  l)t  musihene^  and  Euryinidun 
arrived  from  Athens  with  a  new  fleet  of  73  galleys  and 
about  6000  soldiers.  DemoHbenea  attacked  the  huightii  of 
Kpipdla  bj  nii^  btrttma  ropulaad  ariib  groBt  loaa.  Of- 
lippna  vaat  nraiid  to  tba  SicDian  toama  to  ooihwt  finah 
furces  against  the  Athenians.  After  several  discordant 
councils  smonc  the  Athenian  generals,  who  saw  their  land 
troops  dwin  lie  iw  iy  both  by  sickness  and  by  the  hand  of 
the  enemy,  who  wa:i  superior  to  them  in  cavalry,  it  was  re- 
solved to  embark  the  soldiers  secretly  und  sail  away  with 
the  tleel.  Nicias.  who  hud  never  b«eo  aanguiue  about 
tbe  suct-ess  of  the  expedition,  HOW  OHiOaad  tbo  raising  of 
tba  aiage,  from  a  dBalias  of  honour  as  well  as  Aoin  fear  of 
seaponaibiliiy ;  but  at  bat  gave  way  to  the  opinioaof  bit 
hrothfir  rnrii manders.  An  eclipse  of  iho  moon  however 
frif^b;tned  the  army,  and  the  departure  was  deferre<l. 
Muiiiiimie  the  Syracusans,  having'  hunnl  of  uit-  iiuc-niion  of 
tlie  Athenians,  mad«  dcmonstratiUii»  u^auist  tbeir  camp, 
and  at  the  same  time  attacked  the  Athenian  tleut  in  the 
Great  Harbour,  and  defeated  it.  Eurymedon  was  killed,  and 
•tgbtc«o  Athenian  gallefs  were  taken.  Tbe  Syracusans 
then  bloekad  up  Ibe  anliance  of  the  G laat  Harbour  bjr  meaoa 
of  galleys  and  olber  wwaels  lyin<4  at  anebor,  and  eoniMeted 
by  means  of  chains,  and  tlivis  ^hu*  i;p  the  Athenians. 
Nicias  then  resolved  in  Hj^hi  lus  way  out  with  the  tleet. 
The  AtheniHii  \  i'S'e[s.  win;  heavy,  those  of  the  Syracusans 
right :  the  fui  r.icr,  in  u )  tig  to  break  through  the  chain,  got 
crowded  in  one  wa&s  and  bucame  unmanageable;  tbe  crews 
v»i«  axpoaad  to  ahowan  of  aiooaa  from  the  enemy,  and  at 
iMt  tba  Atbonian  flaet  wm  tlrhraa  against  the  sboM^  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  taban  or  sunk.  There  remained 
sixty  vessels,  with  whieb  Daraosthenc^  proposed  to  escape 
whilst  the  SyrBciisii:,^  in  their  rejoiciiii;  ut  ri  i  fF  ilu  ir  guard, 
but  tbe  sailors  u<_-ie  Ui.j  discourageil.  mi'l  telLisL'*!  t^i  ^ai!  At 
Isst  the  A 1  iiLT. iflii^    resolved  to  oliaTiao;!  llu-ir  it'mHii;ing  I 

vessels  and  stores,  tbetr  sick  and  wounded,  and  retire  by  1 
MtaOtfNW.  11wimirbiokai9«Blhatbiiddajallirl 


the  8ea>flght.  in  two  eodiea,  with  tba  baggage  in  tba  f^eotra. 
Afipr  croKMiiL;  itif  A-ia-ius,  ihcy  »(-i-e  much  liarasjcii  m  i  iie 
pUin  by  the  Syracussan  cjnaliy  and  lij^hl  troops,  and  after 
short  marches  and  cotitinuBl  li^diiii.g  lor  several  days,  tha 
corps  of  Demosthenes,  which  was  m  the  rear,  was  sur> 
rounded  and  overpowered ;  part  of  tbe  Sicilian  auxiliariaa 
who  served  witb  tba  Atbaniana  wan  allowed  to  ntttun  to 
their  homes,  and  tha  net  af  tha  MMian^  abeat  CMO,  tar* 
rendered  at  discretion,  and  were  taken  prisoners  with  Da- 
moathenes  to  Syracuse.  Nicias  arrived  that  very  evening 
on  the  banks  of  the  Erineus.  and,  crossing  tbe  river,  en- 
camped on  a  mountain.  The  next  day  h«  was  informed  of 
the  surrender  i  f  Di-uiusthenes,  and  wan  himself  attacked. 
After  fighting  all  that  day.  his  men  having  neither  provi- 
sioos  nor  water,  he  moved  on  next  morning  and  laadiad 
tbe  river  Astnani^  wbaia,  the  men  nisbtOf  to  tha  tratar  la 
drink,  the  Sytaauaana  Ml  upon  tbaoi  and  alanchieivd 
them  without  naMttance.  A^er  a  great  massacre,  Nicias, 
seeing  no  chance  of  safety,  implored  Gvbppus  to  stop  tbe 
slaughter,  and  ihe  order  being  given  to  that  etTect,  tl)e  sur- 
\'ivors  were  token  prisoners  to  Syracuse.  Of  40.000  men 
who  had  been  cngn>;id  in  thc>  expedition,  all  were  killed  or 
til  ken  prisoners,  and  not  one  of  200  vessels  returned  to 
Athens. 

Of  Iba  ptiaoaai^  all  tba  ftaa>barn  Albanian*  and  tbe 
Sleiliani  wliowwawith  them  wave  confined  in  tbe  quarriea; 

the  rest,  servants,  followers  of  the  camp.  &r.,  were  >old  as 
slaves.  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  were  put  to  a  cruel  death. 
Tbe  prisoners  I i  ihe  quarries  receiving  bu;  :i  ^m.ill  piliance 
of  barley  bread  and  waier,  and  having  no  shelter  by  day  or 
night,  disea!>«s  broke  out  among  them.  The  bodies  of  the 
d»sd  were  left  to  putrefy  among  tbe  living,  and  this  created 
conugicu.  of  which  most  of  them  perished.  Thus  ended 
ibialiBraiidabia  axpadiiion,  tba  iU  inccaw  of  which  broke 
down  tiia  novar  of  Athens,  and  bad  a  gnat  influence  on  the 
result  of  tne  Pcloponnesirm  wnr 

After  the  defeat  of  il.u  Ailiunians  Diocles  proposed  in 
tbe  assembly  of  il.u  cit^rKi  s.  ih.tt  as  all  orders  had  shared 
in  tbe  common  dan((er  and  defence,  all  should  &bare  alike 
the  ofBcea  of  the  state,  aitd  moreover  that  public  ofleaa 
ahould  be  filled,  not  by  elactton.  but  by  lot,  a  niaaania 
wbieh  was  adopted.  Diaetaa  at  the  same  time  eompilad  a 
oriainal  ooda  of  a  vwy  severe  kind.  This  democratic  con- 
dition lasted  very  hw  years,  for  in  406  b.c.  Dionysius,  a 
clcvi  r  deirjut^ague,  was  eleciod  commander,  and  soon  be- 
came tytaiii  iii  Syracuse.  The  events  of  his  long  reign,  in- 
cluding his  wars  n«sinst  Cai  iha^'iv  ure  narrated  under  Dio- 
NYSiUH  THs  slobb.  He  was  succeeded  bj  hia  son,  who 
vaa  finally  expelled  by  Timoleon  from  Coriotb.  (DMNrnitia 
CBB  TOmiOBB.]  TioMloon  oaiabliahad  a  gavarMant  af 
mixad  daawwaraey  and  arotoetaey.  Aflar  TinMlaon*a  daitth^ 
B.C.  337,  there  vaa  a  pariod  of  twenty  years,  marked  by  no 
very  important  evania,  till  b.c.  317.  when  Agaiboclra  by 
violence  sn  J  irt-achei  y  usurped  the  supreme  power  in  Syra- 
cuse. The  extiauid.Udiy  ciueer  of  this  tyrant  is  givea  under 

AOATHOCLKS. 

After  the  death  of  Agaihocles,  b-c.  269,  Syraeuaa  raoo* 
vered  >t.s  independence,  but  being  dtatnclad  hf 
tba  paiHila  oboae^  in  27  A,  Hor  tbatr  ptMor,  HiaiM,  vha  vaa* 
dasaaoaant  of  king  Oolan,  aad  alur  dva  yaan  nan  ha  «aa 

made  king.  His  very  long,  and  upon  ilie  whole  happy, 
reign  is  narrated  under  Hikkoft  II.  He  died  b.c.  216. 
His  son,  HiBBONYMUa,  did  i  l  uiherii  his  abilitiea;  he 
rashly  quarrelled  with  Rome,  winch  had  become  the  pre- 
ponderating power  in  Sioily,  and  although  he  was  murdeted 
shortly  after,  his  falae  policy  was  persevered  m,  and  a 
Roman  army,  under  Marcellus,  laid  sii^e  to  Syraenaa^  and 
took  it  in  SIS  B«.  Haraanda  tba  bialoif  of  SyFaowwaaa 
stata.  From  that  ttna  it  was  merely  a  town  of  tba  RooMa 
province  of  Sicily. 

(Thucydidea,  vi.  vii. ;  Diodo  us,  xiii_  x;v.,  xvl,  xix.;  Miil- 
ler's  Hutory  qf  the  Don.-  Ruce;  Bmignj,  HUlmn  db 
SieiU ;  Clinton,  taati  Hedenici.) 

SY'RIA,  is  the  present  European  name  of  a  country  in 
Aaia.  which  is  situated  along  tba  eaateni  abona  af  tba 
Ifadilananean,  and  is  a  prnvineaof  tba  Twbish  ampinw 
Tbe  nana  of  Syria  ia  not  now  known  to  tba  Asiatica.  tbougn 
some  of  their  bistoriana  «all  it  Souristan,  or  Soristan,  which 
means  the  country  of  Souria.  or  Syria.  The  uaiiit.-  Syria 
(Xw<n)  occurs  in  the  Greek  writer*,  whence  it  }<a«ed  loio 
l.iii;i  lan^^Mjii^iv  Tlif  name  by  which  it  is  at  present 
known  to  tbe  Asiatios  is  that  of  Bebid  d  Sham,  or  '  tbe  oow 
t>y  to  tba  laft'  Tba  MabamaadaMafliaaoa  direct  thdr 
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face  to  the  risini^  sun  \v1ien  ihey  prey,  and  tben  Syria  is  to 
their  led,  ai;d  Bclud  d  Vmen,  or  Ycusea  (ibe  oountry  to 
tb*  ricbt).  is  un  the  other  band. 

Sjm  extaoiU  fiom  29'  46'  to  37'  25'  N.lat,  and  hAmma 
34*  and  38*  4^  B.  long.  Th«  bonndwic*  mn  well 
marked  towards  the  north,  whero  it  is  formed  by  that  por- 
tion of  Mount  Taurus  which  at  present  goes  by  the  name 
of  Alma  Dagh  (the  aritie:it  Araanus).  and  towards  the  west, 
where  it  is  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  the  bound- 
wies  are  ill  defined  towards  the  south  and  east,  where  Syria 
b  eontiguoiiB  to  deserts,  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes,  who 
•OBitliam«eltliowledi(t>  the  authority  of  ibe Turkish  suUati, 
tut  mora  fhmiMoUy  dnnnnl  ))i»otd«nMd  those  of  his 
fovernoan.  Tne  boundary  between  Syria  and  Egypt  bef>ins 

on  the  shores  of        ^Tt■tlltL:l'^;lneall  about  e'l^hl  sdiish 

%>t  the  town  of  Gu£.j^  mnl  tuciicc  fuiis  suuth-ttuutit-we^l  !o  a 
>mnll  fortress,  culled  Nakbel,  siiualed  in  ll>e  &tony  de»ert, 
which  bears  the  tiam£  of  El  Tyh  Beiu  Israel.  From  this 
|llaee  it  extends  nearly  due  easi  across  the  desert,  until  it 
OMeta  the  Wady  Anbab.  wtueb  it  craaMt  at  the  base  of  a 
high  OMnintain,  ealledToT  HeMBa»  «hicl^  aeeording  to  Buck- 
hardt.  consiiiuios  the  moat  southern  point  of  tlie  Eyalet  of 
Damascus,  or  El  Sham,  and  of  all  Syria.  This  summit  is 
neur  23*  Ai'  N.  lat.,  or  about  eight  hours'  jouraey  from  the 
mo»t  northern  r<*eess  of  the  Gulf  of  AWabah,  which  in  the 
eastern  branch  of  ihe  nurlheni  part  of  the  Red  Sea.  [Red 
Ska,  voL  xix.,  344.]  From  ibis  summit  eaaiward  Syria 
borders  on  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  in  these  pafta  tbe 
boundaiy  b  iindeftoed.  It  ia  oooiidand  thai  tba  Hwp 
deMent  wbieh  eztenda  from  the  1»ue  of  Tor  Heama  aaat- 
nortli  cast,  and  leads  from  the  elevated  plain  of  Arabia 
Pel  to  the  low  de»ert  uf  the  Nejd,  constitutes  the 
bou:i  lar\  l  i  i-vecn  the  two  oo'^uines  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  authority  of  tha  Turkish  pa»ha  extendi,  to  ihe  east 
of  the  Hadji  rout«(ihe  great  road  of  the  caravans  of  Mecca), 
which  runs  northward  through  the  towaof  Maaa,aiMl  the 
CMtles  bi  Kalaal  el  Hassa.  Kidaat  Bdka,  and  Kalaat  Zerka 
(32*  if  N.  lau j.  So  Ar  Um  |i«ot  eHmwii-road  may  be  con- 
tiderod  aa  the  eastern  lintt  w  Syria.  Varther  nortli,  Syria 
extends  farther  t n  iliu  tjit,  includin^Mhc  plain  and  moun- 
tain-region of  th«:  Hiiouruii,  'rthich  extends  lo  37*  E.  long>, 
and  perhaps  somt  wI.uL  iiir  lier  east.  Here  it  borders  on  the 
Syrian  dei«rt,  in  which  37°  E.  lotiR.  may  he  considered 
its  eastern  limit  as  far  north  as  the  parallel  of 
(33"  32'  N.  laL).  From  this  parallel  the  bouodaqr 
•idenrd  to  run  north-east,  passing  about  30  lailoa  aaat  of 
Palmyra,  or  Tadmor,  and  striking  the  Euphrates  about  30 
miles  above  Rakka.  Here  Syria  begins  to  border  on  El 
Jezira,  or  Mesopotamia,  fiom  '.'^  !iich  it  is  sopai-^tL-d  liy  the 
Euphrates  from  Raoea  u|jw<iiu«,  to  the  placti  wb^ie  the 
river  breaks  through  the  cliam  uf  ihe  Alma  Dagh  between 
Bir  and  Rutnkalah.  The  Alma  Dagh  mountains  divide 
Syfia  from  Asia  Minor.  A  rough  estimate  gives  to  Syria 
an  ana  of  about  70*000  iqiiare  aitlee,or  about  12,000  aquaie 
nOea  lea  than  the  extent  of  Ortot  Britain. 

The  situation  of  Svria  is  peculiar.  It  is  nn  i^thmii?  -.vhirh 
separates  a  sea  of  waier  and  a  sea  of  san<l.  On  [I.l-  we-^i  ].c~. 
the  Mediterranean,  which  extend*  over  moic  ihni  -JfJ 
degrees  of  longitude,  or  oiore  iban  2U00  miles  westwards, 
ontil  it  ioins  the  Atlantic.  On  the  east  is  the  desert  of 
Syria  and  Arabia,  which  extends  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia  over 
more  than  lU  decrees  of  longitude,  or  about  60U  miles,  and 
whaB  the  <htU  oC  Pania  ia  indudad,  the  lodiaii  Ocean  is 
roaohed  at  theifiilaiiee  of  about  1200  miles  from  the  eastern 
border  of  Syria  on  the  south.  The  isthmus  of  Syria  rrnrhc.s 
to  the  Red  Sea.  and  of  the  two  great  branches  into  wincii 
that  bea  is  divided  at  il6  northernextremity ;  the  Balir  .\kabah 
peoetraies  ueeply  into  the  isthmus,  whilst  the  other,  the 
Balir  Suex,  extends  along  its  south-western  border  and  is 
taparalod  from  the  Mediterraonean  only  by  the  low  iathmus 
.«f  Suae 

The  form  of  the  surface  is  no  less  peculiar.  The  eenlral 
part  is  furrowed  by  a  longitudinal  depression,  or  wide  valley, 
which  extends  from  its  must  soulhii.ii  p  inl,  the  Bahr 
Akabah,  lo  tlio  base  of  ihe  .^Ima  Daub,  where  it  terminates 
with  the  lake  of  Bohhairc  (36°  45'  N.  lut.).  This  long 
valley,  which  extends  over  more  than  seven  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, b  divided  in  the  middle  tbetweeo  33"  16'  and  33* 
ti^)  into  i«a  valleiya  by  a  hi^h  nairow  ridfp  at  OMHintaini* 
the  Jobel  Arbel ;  and  this  ridge  also  divides  the  waters 
which  rut)  southward  from  those  which  run  westward  and 
northward.  Thus  the  great  valley  is  divided  iuiu  two 
vattqfc  «f  taliioli  tlw  lenibam  ia  titaaiaad  Iqr  tha  tivar 


Jordsn  on  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  and  is  considerably 
below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  Mrthern  valley  n 
drained  by  the  rivers  UatlanilLaoillea)  uaA  Aaxy  (Oronies^ 
In  iia  iMiat  elevaiad  part,  near  the  town  of  Baalheh.  it 
attains  an  etevatiott  atvhieh  in  Europe  corn  ean  eeldoa 

he  rjrtiwn,  Tlif:  rmmtrics  on  each  >■.'.[>■  of  chnsp  vallev?  ex- 
lend  m  some  pails  iii  (.'Ic.  uLcd  tabiu-lanai.,  lu  ulhcr  plices 
sunk  dov,  II  ir,i.o  lurL,'c  plains,  oiiil  aj^a^i  n&e  into  moun- 
tains, the  summits  of  some  of  which  are  always  covered 
with  snow.  TIm  changes  which  the  surface  and  its  prodiio- 
tive  powers  undergo  in  Syria  are  almost  innumerable.  We 
limit  our  deaeriplion  to  the  great  features. 

Simthem  Syria  extends  from  the  southern  boundaiy  of 
the  country  to  33°  N.  lau,  or,  more  precisely,  to  the  Bahr  el 
Houle.  or  Lake  Merom  '^3°  lo'  N-  lat.),  and  <  .  mprrhpnds 
the  southern  valley,  and  the  countries  con ligu  u^  i  j  n  on 
the  west  and  east. 

1.  The  Southern  Longitudinal  Valley  extends  from  the 
xaQ-si  northern  point  of  the  gulf  called  oahr  Akabah  to  the 
Bahr  el  Houla  oMMa  than  2^0  milea  in  a  straight  line,  and 
is  naturally  dlvldad  into  three  leetioaa  by  two  deep  deprea- 
sions,  which  are  occupied  by  two  lante  lakes.  In  the 
southern  depression  is  the  Dead  Sea,  called  by  the  natives 
Bahr  Lut;  an  :  n  northern  ilic  Uko  of  Gentiesareth,  now 
calVsd  Bahr  el  iabarieli.  The  southern  part  of  the  valley,  or 
that  which  lies  between  the  Bahr  el  Akabah  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  is  called  Wadvel  Araltah  ;  ttie  central  portion,  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Bahr  el  Tabarieh.  Wady  el  Ghaor* 
ac  Bl  Ohor;  and  tha  nortbam.  or  that  part  of  it  which  eiii> 
lends  ffvm  tile  Bahr  et  Tabarieh  lo  the  Bahr  el  Hoata,  is 
called  Wady  Sei»»uban. 

The  Wady  Arabah  extends  from  south  to  north  in  a 
straight  line  for  alwve  llu  nnU  -,  Tti.j  (  viitence  of  tluB 
extraordinary  valley  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  the 
publication  of  Burckhardt'a  travels  (1882),  ana  since  that 
time  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  geographers.  Many 
were  iiwlined  to  tliink  that,  at  some  remote  period,  it  bad 
served  as  the  channel  by  which  theOaadSoahaddiaeliaiiad 
iu  waters  into  the  Bahr  Akabah.  but  it  has  been  aseeitaiaed 

that  lh:i  c:jii  rie'.er  h.i'.c  bftMi  '.hi-  rase,  as  llie  level  of  the 
Dead  Sea  it>  cuDSidctably  luutji'  liiuu  that  uf  Uie  Re<l  Sea. 
Several  barometrical  observations  had  established  the  fact 
that  the  difference  in  the  level  ol  the  two  seas  considerably 
exeeaded  600  feet;  but  a  late  traveller,  Russegger.  who  hat 
taken  great  paina  to  aaeartaio  the  ena^t  amount,  has  found 
that  tha  Dead  Sea  is  1S4I  Freneh  (or  1431  English)  feat 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  waianhed 
between  the  two  seas  occurs  somewhat  north  of  30*  N.  lat, 
or  about  40  miles  from  the  Bahr  Akabah.  It  does  not 
however  seem  to  traverse  the  valley  in  a  straight  line  from 
ea'«t  to  west,  but  obliquely  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
and  thus  to  occupy  several  miles  from  south  to  north.  On 
each  side  of  the  Wady  el  Arabah  the  mountains  rise  to  a 
great  eletvtion.  Near  tha  watacsbed  those  on  tha  west 
attain,  according  to  Borakhardt'a  estimate,  2000  feet;  and 
those  on  ilio  east  rise  to  3000  feet  In  approaching  the 
Deuo  Sea  ihev  increase  in  height,  which  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  circumstance  thot  the  Ijvel  of  the  valley 
here  sinks  much  lower.  The  distance  between  the  two  munn- 
tain-mssses  varies  considerably.  Near  the  two  extremiiies 
they  aiaooly  8  or  10  miles  from  each  other,  but  towards  the 
middlathavalley  is  SO  miles  wide.  The  surface  of  the  vallev 
presenu  eoasidarabla  variatiaa.  South  of  tha  watarabed  tt 
is  generally  level,  but  has  a  ooneideraUe  slope  from  emt  to 
.'■est,  so  that  near  the  western  mountains  it  is  \  cry  little 
above  the  sea-level,  whilst  alone  the  eastern  ii  rauy  be  froro 
to  30(1  feet  higher.  Alj'  i.t.  itjree  miles  from  the  Bahr 
Akabah  the  soil  it  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  but 
farther  north  sand  prevails,  and  is  mtermixed  with  pieees  of 
granite,  porubyiy,  and  greenstone.  After  the  rains  the 
country  prodiwea  some  graiae^  and  au^liea  indifferent  pas- 
ture fur  sheep,  goals,  and  oameU ;  but  in  aefferat  plaees  tow 
hilhi  of  moving  sand  ooeur.  whieh  are  destitute  of  vegeta« 
tion.  The  watershed  appears  to  be  al>  mt  300  feet  above  Ihe 
sea-level.  North  of  the  waiershed  there  are  some  ridges  of 
low  hills  running  lenglhwi.se  through  the  valley,  and  divid- 
mg  it  into  two  valleys.  In  the  western  valley  during  the 
rains,  and  a  short  time  after  them,  there  is  a  stream,  called 
Kl  Jibk  wbieb  at  that  aaaaon  roUaeta  all  the  wsMia  that 
descend  fhm  the  eaatarn  and  weeieen  mountalna,  and  eai»> 
riRs  them  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  small  rivuiets  which 
descend  lu  the  narrow  valleys  by  wbieh  both  monaiain 
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•r  nuMing  miw,  kit  it  dMt  not  ikm  itooh  tlii  M  of  tiM 

Si  J  lb,  beiiif;  lu^t  in  the  gravel  and  sand.  A  few  treoa  of 
that  kind  of  acucia  which  prmlncew  the  gum-arabic,  tama- 
'i.sks  and  a  few  m  n- aiiil  -lirub*  grow  iiuiDii^  theae 
■and  hilH.  The  Beduii,^  encamp  liuio  only  m  wint«r, 
when  the  (orreals  pwduce  a  oopiuu*  «upply  of  water,  and  a 
fiiw  tbrulM  Bpnng  up  on  iheir  banks,  affording  paatttre  to 
thiMp  and  soala ;  th«  camels  lire  on  the  Imtoo  of  tin  tnoo. 
•■pooRUi  Um  «oo«i».  Watot  »  Arand  tf«D  in  nmiMr  • 
fbw  finl  bdov  tin  suHbeo.  In  fneoodmff  hrttm  norai» 
between  30'  30' and  31"  N.  lat  ,  tho  Arabah  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  can>iderable  descent  toward*  iho  north,  but  it  is 
longitudiiiuUy  furrowed  by  a  narrow  valli'v,  ,ii  ili*"  thkUi  of 
whieh  ii  tlio  bed  of  the  river  £i  Jtb.    'Iliitt  nanuw  va.iey 

Sradualljr  sinks  lower,  so  that  at  its  noriliertt  tcrininatiun  it 
I IM  fMt  below  the  general  level.  Its  width  at  the  begin* 
niilf  ioobout  one  mile,  but  towards  its  termination  haidlir 
more  than  half  a  mila.  TIm  dij  bed  of  the  river,  especially 
in  the  narrower  part  of  the  small  valley,  is  overgrown  with 
tamarisks,  and  in  one  or  two  places  there  are  a  few  daic- 
tre«s,  but  otherwise  this  tract  it  a  desert.  Near  31'  N.  lat. 
the  general  level  of  tlio  Wady  el  Arsbah  descends  abruptly 
about  150  feet,  forming  apparently  a  line  of  hiils  running 
ea»t  and  west, and  composed  rooatly  of  marl.  All  along  th« 
boM  of  iboao  bUb  tbora  or*  nwinga  of  brtakiab  wator.  which 
fbra  A  tnot  of  nnrsby  land  towards  tho  «octh.  Bocwoeo 
tbia  salt  marsh  and  the  Dead  Sea  extends  tlte  molt  doaolMO 
portion  of  the  Arabah,  No  trace  of  vegetation,  uo  living 
creature  i!«  met  with.  At  the  base  of  tlio  western  mountains 
is  a  low  roountaiQ  rtd^o,  m  general  about  1&0  feet  high, 
which  runs  for  about  10  miles  parallel  to  the  Wady  Arabah 
and  .the  southern  portion  of  the  Dead  Sea,  &nd  which  is  quo 
mass  of  solid  rock-salt,  covered  with  layers  of  soft  limestone 
■od  iMrl.  tbiougb  which  tba  aalt  oflon  bnoks  out.  oad  f- 
Mor«  on  the  sides  in  preeipioM  40or«0  feet  Ugh,  and  aevwrml 
Iiiii  111  1  fcpt  long.  From  tho  base  of  this  chain  of  rocks, 
wli.i  li  u  called  Usdiim,  there  break  out  several  nil*  of 
transparent  water,  which  run  to  the  Dead  Sea,  but  the  water 
is  a«  salt  as  the  i>aUe&t  bnae.  Tho  tract  between  them,  the 
bed  of  the  Jib  and  the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  porfert  le\cl.  and  ex- 
tnmoljr  bairan ;  but  that  on  tbo  east  of  the  J  ib  is  traversed 
bf  oooM  rivniota  doMtnding  ftom  tbo  eastern  mountains, 
which  have  fresh  water,  and  «Mrt  to  tbo  aoil  a  conaidor* 
able  degroe  of  fertility,  ao  tbat  tbero  an  Knao  India  vbinb 
are  cultivated.  That  part  of  the  Arabah  which  lies  north  of 
31'  N.  lat.  is  called  Kl  Qbor,anune  which  properly  applies 
to  iha  faiky  betwMu  tht  Dwd  6a»  Md  tba  Lako  af  1bba> 
liah. 

-Tba  Dead  Sea  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  tiie  valley 
Mtwaao  31'  ItK  and  si'  *0'  N.  lat.  Aooording  to  tbo  noot 
raoent  tmfa,  tba  width  of  tbia  laha  doaa  no«  oxeood  aevan 

miles.  [Dead  Sea.]  Tho  OMNint^aa  whieh  eneloso  tho 
lake  on  the  east  and  west  are  not  far  from  the  shores  towards 
its  -louihern  ejitreniity.  but  they  recede  farther  fiom 
them  towards  iu  northern  end.  On  the  eastern  side,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  lake,  the  steep  mountain-inasset 
come  so  oloso  to  tbo  abom  tbat  a  steep  cliff  overhanf;^  the 
laku  for  about  tVDIBilaa,  Tba  width  of  the  plain  atonf  the 
]aka  variaa  fhrni  obb  tn  Jbor  milaa.  tbo  widar  pan  being 
lowanit  tbo  northarn  aitremity.  Tbo  laval  tiaet  idong  the 
western  .•iliLtre  is  covereil  with  ^and.  and  entirely  unfit  for 
cullivution  :  hut  on  the  eastern  side,  and  especially  towards 
the  e luihern  exirem  1 1  \ ,  i- m  in  iuv  i  I  n  r- very  fertile, and 
is  covered  with  turcitls,  in  the  tTud^t  of  which  the  peasants 
oullivate  dhurra,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  and  keep  cattle.  The 
baat  in  summer  however  is  aograat  aa  to  render  this  low  tract 
alnoat  anlnhabiuble,  whiab  ia  aaailjr  accounted  for  when 
it  il  lanMmbered  tbat  tho  auilbaa  of  tbo  lako  ia  14SI  ibet 
bolow  the  Mediterranean .  In  tumniar  the  poopla  go  noarly 
naked.  From  this  pail  indiKo  and  tobacco  are  exported, 
and  aUo  the  wool  of  a  speciea  of  collon-treo,  and  the  juice 
extracted  from  tbia  ti«a»  vbiib  IB  mod  in  JanHalaiii  aa  a 
cathartic. 

The  G/ior  or  Ghaur,  or  that  portion  of  ibaSottthem  Val- 
ky  vbiflb  Haa  botaraan  tba  Daad  Soann  tba  oonib  and  the 
laka  of  nbaiiah  an  d»  noitb.  axianda  abont  M  milaa  in 

a  straight  lino.  Tlw  wliole  of  this  valley  is  bolow  the  luvel 
of  the  Ii«d  Sea,  as  the  Lake  of  Tabarieh  is  6««  te^  end  the 
ruins  of  Jencbo  about  560  feet  belu>v  u  Tht-  wulili  uf  the 
valley  is  about  six  miles;  but  towskt^s  iho  Di  rvi  S>'ri  it 
grows  much  wider.  It  ia  traver>>ed  by  the  rive  r  .1  i  Inn, 
wbieb  u  h«cw  aaUad  Sbeciat  Kobir.  lasttiag  ftom  the  lioko 
af  Tabarieb,  tba  rirar  mna  abmf  tha  awiattt  MMMdnato 


Biaan.  vbaa  fl  tnma  to  tha  aaaton  nonnlaimk  alora  tba 
base  of  which  it  flows  for  mora  than  tan  milaa,  and  tben 
rvturns  to  the  woatern  side,  but  aflenranh  ooniinoea  <«  flow 
rather  in  the  middle  of  the  valley.  The  mountains  which 
enclose  the  valley  on  the  esfit  are  ni^vn  and  htirh  :  they  ar* 
also  higli  and  steepen  the  wc^tirii  snle  fur  nearly  half  th(» 
length  of  the  valley,  beginning  from  the  south ;  but  farther 
north  they  aometimes  sink  down  to  low  hills,  and  oontiniM 
ao  tu  aavaial  mihsa.  Tba  livar  flowa  in  a  bottom  abont  half 
a  mRo  wMa,  and  at  laaat  fbrty  fbat  bobar  tbo  ganeral  teael 
of  the  Ghaur.  This  bottom  tivcrgrown  with  hi^h  tree*, 
and  exhibits  a  luxuriant  vegelaiioii  of  plants  and  gras^es, 
which  present  a  striking  contmst  with  the  sandy  and  hare 
slopes  which  border  it  on  both  sides.  In  winter,  the  river 
inundates  the  bottom,  but  never  riaos  to  tbo  unper  plain. 
Tbia  uppor  plain  is  furrowed  by  namarons  rivuleu,  wtiidi 
daaaondftam  the  mountains  aiid  fbnn  numerous  pix^a  of 
aiMnant  iraiar  afkar  dm  nina  bava  oeaaed.  In  such  placoa 
and  near  tbam,  tbam  la  a  Inzttriant  i^rowth  of  herbage  and 
wild  grass,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  is  a  p  irchcd 
desert,  of  which  only  a  few  spots  are  cultivated  by  the 
Be<luins,  who  however  keep  large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats.  The  most  important  articles  of  cultivation  art 
wheat  and  dhuna.  but  espcrialiy  barley,  which  is  exported. 
Tawafda  tba  Daad  Sea.  tba  bottom  of  tba  lim  la  lam 
aaarkad,  tba  akaa  of  tba  gtoand  ftmn  tba  baao  of  tbo 
mountains  to  its  banks  being  very  gradual,  but  the  surface 
utidulnting.  In  these  parts  the  Ghaur  has  a  greater  dey:i  re 
of  f(  rtil  ty,  and  produces  good  crops  nf  grain;  hv.'  :  u 
small  portion  is  nnder  cultivation.  On  ihe  bank*  ul  the 
river  there  arc  willows,  poplars,  and  tamarisks,  and  on  the 
higher  ground  plantations  of  vines,  pomegranates,  and 
nebek-trees  and  zakkhum-trccs  {EUagnus  angutli/olitu). 
flontb  of  tbo  niinad  viUaga  of  Ricba  (Jotiabi^  aitd  na  fltr 
aa  tba  Daad  8aa.  Aa  vaTlar  is  nearly  lOYol,  and  tba  lofl 
consists  of  cla^  impregnated  with  salt,  and  produces  only 
Mlieorofa,  which  is  collected  by  the  Beduini,  as  the  ashes 
obtained  from  it  constitute  an  important  article  of  intertii, 
commeroe,  as  many  places  have  soap  manufactories.  [S  \li- 
OORNIA.]  The  climate  of  the  Ghaur  is  exceedinglv  hot.  ft 
is  stated  tbat  tbo  aroDo  in  tbo  valley  am  four  wcoita  oarli« 
than  at  Jemaalam,  inieb  la  easily  aeeoontad  fbr.  whm  tbi 
deep  depression  of  tba  valley  is  considered,  and  the  elevation 
of  Jerusalem,  which  is  nearly  2.'i00  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Biihr  el  Tabarieh,  formerly  called  the  I>ake  of  Tib<?- 
rias  and  of  Gcnnesarelh,  occupies  about  12  miles  of  the 
extent  of  the  \;i',>y  n  length,  and  about  half  as  much  in 
width.  It  IS  surrounded  with  steep  and  \o(\y  mountains, 
except  on  the  aouth,  on  both  aidaa  or  tha  oflluk  of  the  river 
Jordan,  wbaia  there  ia  a  nady  plain,  and  anapt  along  tba 
waatam  abot%  ftom  tb*  town  of  iVbarlab  nortbarard,  vrbaia 
an  undulating  plain,  with  an  average  width  of  a  imle,  or  a 
little  more, intervenes  between  the  mountains  and  the  lake. 
A  considcriible  portion  of  this  plain  is  cultivated  by  mcani 
of  irrij^ati  n,  and  produces  trheat,  barley,  dhurra,  tobacco 
grapes,  melons,  and  several  kinds  of  vegetables.  Burck> 
bardt  is  of  opinion  that  all  kinds  of  tropical  fk-utis  could  ba 
raised  here,  the  heat  in  summer  being  excessive;  and  ha 
obiartaa  thai  tba  melons  ripen  lb«r  waaka  aoonar  ibaa  at 
Damaaniii,  to  arhieb  town  great  nnmbera  of  tbem  ar*  taken. 

Some  dates  art*  also  grown  here,  hut  there  are  no  regular 
plantation.4.  In  tho  winter  some  cold  ts  experienced,  but 
frost  is  rare;  snow  nUo  is  rare.  The  water  of  tLe  lake  is 
slightly  brackish,  and  some  of  the  rivulets  which  descend 
ftt>m  the  waatem  monntaina  an  mU.  There  are  alao  hot- 
springs. 

The  fFadtf  StimAom,  or  nertbam  pmtlon  of  the  toathen 

valley,  extends  from  tha  northern  extremity  of  the  Bahr  el 
Tabarieh  to  the  southern  banks  of  the  Bahr  el  Houlc.  about 
I J  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Perhaps  one-half  f  n  rMei.t 
IS  below  the  »ea  lcvcl,  as  the  bridge  called  Beiu  \alM)iib  is 
350  feet  above  the  sei,  whilst  the  lake  of  Tabarieh  is  57 i 
Ibet  below  il.  as  already  noticed.  The  river  flows  in  a  nar^ 
row  bed  with  an  extremely  rapid  current.  The  higher 
grounds  of  tbo  vallnr*  arbicb  is  bate  about  tvo  milaa  wide, 
are  partly  oultivatad ;  and  on  the  givatar  part  of  (ba  entti- 
vated  tracts  different  kinds  of  vegetables  are  gniwri.  espe- 
cially cucumbers  and  gourds,  which  ripen  three  wcvk* 
sooner  than  at  Damascus,  whore  tho  produce  finds  a  ready 
sale.  There  arv  many  ziikkum-bu»bes  (KUa^nm  angutti' 
fohut)  and  the  thornv  rhamnus  {Rhamnui  ipUVX  Chritti)  in 

the  lowar  part  of  tba'  valley.  Tba  Babr  al  Honlai,  nbicb  ia 
iifha Mnham aktnnl^ af  Om  adkgr,  a«d  lAiah  tn  tba 
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Bihlt  it  mIM  IaIm  Hwoni.  is  Dot  Urg«.  and  its  txtont 
itriw  MMi4iat  *•  tlM  MUQMi  Tbt  !•«  oouaUy  «bi«li 
turtonnds  it  to  torn*  wtant  it  only  ialiobitod  on  tiio  ■mm 

burJei'.  whtiic  tho  banks  are  overgrown  with  reeds  snd 
papyrus  pUnis.  The  western  and  south-western  banks  are 
covered  with  »  saline  crust. 

It  is  lb*  generally  received  opinion  that  the  NahrBanios, 
•r  UwiivOf  ilo^'Dg  from  tbaeast  into  BahrelHuule,  is  the 
MM  MMrw  of  tbo  Jocdan  [Banias,  toL  iii^  p.  374],  but  a 
■mnIi  lut"  'i**'  IWUs  into  ih«  hike  Crom  tho-oorth.  which 
drifinlos  obout  SO  oiilMiwcttiof  il  «  Iho  aovilHwmtem 
deoHvitj  of  tbe  sao«>OD«iired  iaoaiitaii>-ttaM  known  br  the 
name  of  Jebel  es  Sbeikh.  Burckhar  U  i  a'l-i  this  river  Nsbr 
el  Haiibeya:  it  flows  about  10  nulcA  ui  a  nariuw  valley  sur- 
ruiiiukd  by  hilU,  whicli  iilaiiiud  with  ohve-lrecs,  but 
iiirlber  toutb  tbe  vaklev  tnoreases  to  3  or  4  miles  in  width, 
wdtiMfNtttr  part  or  it  i»  nnder  eultivation,  produeing 
mad  van  of  gnia.  Tbio  nllqr  olio  boat*  tbo  omm  of 
Wodf  SoiowbMi;  and.  if  tbio  ii  inolndod,  tbo  ioMhorn 
tsOey  is  ebove  !170  miloo  im  fcUKtb. 

The  course  of  the  Jordon.  whieh  ttnvtnoi  tho  leutbom 
vaUtfy  as  far  south  as  the  Dead  Sea,  V,a-i  been  notircd  undor 
PalkstinO  (vol.  xvii..  p.  161).  Sihubert  kays  ilial  ii* 
raptdily  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  U'u  lonent^  of  ihe 
Alps  when  they  are  swollen  by  the  meliing  of  the  snow. 
He  says  tbot  tbe  width  of  the  river  opposite  the  village  of 
Rtobo  (JoiMm).  vboM  tbo  irilfrim  bolJiOk  dooa  not  oiooed 
IfOfMi;  and  iio  doptb  io  tboro  aboat  1»  feot>  Tho  vaton 
are  very  muddy. 

i.  Tbe  Desert  called  El  Tyh  Bent  Israel  (The  Wan- 
dering of  the  Children  of  Israel)  belongs  partly  to  Syria 
and  partly  to  K^ypt,  as  the  boundary-line  between  these 
two  countries  lies  acrose  it.  It  extends  on  the  west  of  the 
Wadj  Anbobt  and  reaolies  southward  to  the  Jehel  el  Tyh 
(tl*  It*  N.  itM,  which  is  oonneoted  with  tbe  extensive 
MNUit«io*nMSsee  of  Mount  StatS,  UkMAMU,  voL  iu,p.  Sia.} 
Ob  the  north  the  Tyh  extoade  to  tfw  otovatod  tob1o>laad  of 
Judaea,  but  in  these  parts  tbe  boundary-line  betweOB  tba 
desert  and  the  fertile  country  does  not  appear  to  bo  die* 
ttnrtly  ruarked.  li  occurs  in  the  parallel  of  the  soutbom 
extnniiy  of  the  Dead  S«o.  The  Tyh  is  a  desert  and  ele- 
Vllad  table  land,  whose  level  above  the  sea  has  not  been 
itioiainad,  bat  iaoitinntodat  botwoon  looo  and  aM9  feei. 
Abag  ita  oaotora  bordw  iia  oariboa  io  Boob  Aurovod  by 
daap  aatercourses,  or  wadya ;  in  lono  porta  lover  depres- 
sions oecur.  In  aueb  plaeaa  verdure  is  found  in  winter, 
and  trees,  esperially  talh-trees,  all  the  year  round.  Some 
of  tho  deep  valleys  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  are 
visited  by  the  Beduins  in  winter  widi  their  herds,  and  in 
summer  for  tbe  purpose  ol  ooUeoting  gum-anbiG^  which  is 
earned  toX^iro.   TiM  higher  porta  of  tbe  taUo>liBild  have  a 


hold  pavaUy  aoil  vitboat  vogotation ;  and  ia  naayjpioooa 
tbaro aro  lev  Irrognlw  ridgoa of  Ibaaabino  biUai  Tbeaall 


is  generally  covered  with  black  pebbles.  Wells  are  rare, 
and  usually  impregnated  with  sulphur.  In  tbe  centre  of 
tbe  table-land  its  surface  is  much  more  level,  as  the  wadies 
are  only  a  few  feet  below  tbe  general  level.  In  these  parts 
also  the  soil  is  covered  with  black  )>ebbles.  In  all  the 
wadya  the  oolociuintida  ia  found,  and  there  are  several 
boloaottt  of  whieh  lOolMalt  baa  been  dag.  Some  tracts 
va  mdf,  bat  otbait  mam  vbiob  ooiwat  of  a  ttdi  tad 
aartb  >t  Ibr  enttaro.  In  aooio  plaeoa  tiwa  are  abondant, 

and  charcoal  is  made  for  tl-.e  Cairo  market. 

3.  The  Tahle-Iaiid  of  Judaea  joins  the  El  Tyh  on  the 
north,  and  exieiuh  Irom  the  parallel  of  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dea  Sead  to  32"  30'  N.  lat..  having  on  the 
east  tbo  Dead  Sea  and  tbe  Gbaur.  and  on  the  west  the 
plsin  of  Falastin.  Tbe  dividing^ine  betaeta  tbo  laa^ 
aMBtiaoed  plain  and  the  table-land  is  neat  St*  X.  long. 
Tbe  eleratieo  of  tbia  tabU4and  diminisbea  aa  «a  prooeod 
farther  north.  El  Khalil  (Hebron)  is  2677  feel  above  the 
Red  Sea,  or  according  Id  RusscggiT  30'ifi  feet  above  the 
Mediierranuaii  ;  Jeru&alem  3667  teul ;  Nablous  or  Sichein 
1663  feet;  and  Jenin,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  table- 
land, only  558  feet  above  the  Rod  Sea.  North  of  ai"  N. 
latt  the  desert  of  the  Tvh  posses  insensibly  into  a  fertile 
ooaaiqr.  Tbo  tahlo-laad  there  extends  into  aa  aadotetiag 
plain.  OMoaionalfyintOfrapted  by  low  ridgea  of  Ulhk  wbiab 
in  summer  are  barren,  but  a  part  of  tbe  year  are  eovered 
with  grass  and  rich  pasture.  The  lower  parts  preserve  their 
verdure  ell  the  year  round.  Tbe  plain  is  furn>»ed  by 
vallaya.  which  aiak  oonsidenbly  below  the  general  level, 


omaUont  grapea  and  figs.  Coro-llelda  aia  blw 
aanaNiu  oa  tho  bigbor  groanda,  bat  tboy  ova  intatrajied 
by  largo  trooia  of  aabod  limaatono  roeha,  vbleb  oomo  oat 

upon  the  surface,  and  rover  it  to  such  a  decrrce  B<i  to  ^ive  tbe 
country  the  appearance  ot  a  very  rocky  rei<ioii.  Tins  descrip- 
tion applies  to  the  interior  of  the  table-land,  ns  fur  north  as 
Jerusalem,  except  that  cultivation,  and  expecially  the  plan- 
tations of  olives,  figHrees,  vines,  pistschio-trees,  apricots* 
pome^^ranates.  oranj^es,  and  looaon-treoa  inaraaao  as  wa  pro- 
ceed north.  TTbe  country  ia  beaaaor  rather  ban  of  trees. 


Tho  pi«iiia  beiween  tho  liwailHO  reeks  are  covered  with 
graaa,  whieib  supplies  poatnro  to  ahoap  and  goau.  and  herds 
of  cattle,  horses,  aiue^,  and  eamala.  The  mountains  which 
form  tne  eastern  border  of  the  table-land  however,  and  ex- 
tend along  tbe  Dead  Sea,  are  a  picture  of  desolation  ;  they 
consist  of  yellow  rocks  without  ilie  least  Imoesef  vegetation. 
These  mounuins  are  distinguished  from  all  other  ranges  of 
Syria  by  their  sommils,  which  do  not  pmont  rounded 
masaea.  but  rise  in  tho  form  of  poinlod  .poobo  oad  sharp 
edges,  liko  tbo  aummils  of  Uio  Alpa.  Tho  bananness  which 
obaraeteriaea  tbia  tract  extends  over  tho  whole  table-land 
HI  tl:e  paralle!  of  Jerusalem  ;  for  in  this  part  even  the  iroun- 
luias  liiat  form  the  weaturii  border  of  tho  table-land  are 
toniparauvely  barren,  hut  farther  south  they  are  fertile. 

iSorih  of  the  parallel  of  Jerusalem  the  unevenneu  of  tbo 
table-land  is  mttoh  gnator,  and  tbe  hilla  ftoquantly  rise  to 
thohoigbtofnoanteum.  ftaobaaotbomooataiaaofSpb- 
laim  (aoMb  of  Si*  N.  lat.X  af  vbioh  boMfor  Htilo  la 
known  oxoept  that  they  are  covered  with  woods  snd  bushes. 
The  depressions  between  the  hills  are  of  considerable  extent, 
and  may  sometimes  be  called  t  lain-;.  The  slopes  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills  are  gentle,  and  i^enurally  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation, which  is  effeelcd  by  making  terraces  on  their  de- 
clivities. At  a  few  placoa  Ihoro  are  valleys,  some  between 
tlie  bdls.  and  othaiB  fttmad  bf  tbo  aetion  of  tho  rivers  in 
tho  molo  lo«ol  ooaaui'.  Tba  ooaatiy  io  mueb  baa  nahod 
tbaaitiofcrtboraontfa;  ataovaia)  ^oeao  Ibrtali  oonaiaiing 

of  bi^  ttaes  occur,  and  lnr(;e  tract:;  are  covered  with 
huabaa.  Cultivation  ih  attended  to  ni  some  di'^ree,  but 
large  tracts  he  waste,  i'  ruit- trees  are  very  conmion,  and 
olive  and  flg  trees  in  some  places  cover  several  square  miles 
in  extent. 

The  eUmoto  of  tbo  tablo-land  of  Jndna  Baay  bo  iafmod 
iwta  that  of  Joraaalam  and  im  vkinity.   Tbaoo  avo  two 

rainy  sessons,  each  of  whieh  laata  aaooB  or  eight  vaeka. 
The  early  rainy  season  sals  in  about  the  beoinmng  of  No- 
vember, and  lasts  till  tho  beginning  of  January.  The 
late  rainy  season  seta  tn  at  the  be(;inning  of  April 
and  somewhat  later.  The  winter  \»  ratlu^r  cold,  and  frost 
in  January  and  even  Fobroaiy  is  not  rare.  Snow  falls  also, 
and  sometimes  voiy  hoavlly.  When  Browne  was  there  a 
vary  doap  snow  lay  en  tba  giaaad  for  ri  or  is  da^a.  Tho 
kto  lains  prolong  the  eoM  aaaaoa  frequently  to  tba  aridHa 
or  end  of  May,  and  even  to  the  beginnina;  of  June,  wMlll 
the  early  rams,  which  are  commonly  aocoinjjanied  by  aOOth- 
Westerly  winds,  contribute  to  preserve  mild  weather  to  Christ- 
mas, which  season  is  considered  the  most  pleasant.  The 
summers  are  very  hot.  The  thermometer  sometimes  rises 
to  more  than  100",  when  tbo  aoutii-ooit  and  oaat  winda, 
which  blow  ftma  tbo  Aiabiaa  aad  Bjiian  doaorl,  bi 
tiaoad  kt  aovaml  daya,  Thtf  an  eatioawly  dir. 
hart  Abiba  that  Ibo  moan  tomponiara  of  tbo  aommor  aan 
bsrdly  be  lc»s  than  Hi'.  The  mean  snnual  temperature, 
he  thinks,  niu&t  bo  60"  ur  somewhat  more;  and  he  observes, 
that  neiltier  the  ilate-tree  attains  its  full  (growth  nor  cotton 
can  be  cultivated  with  advantage.  Tbe  Dean  temperaturo 
of  Naples  is  higher  than  that  of  JocaNloai,  wUea  eon  SO 
near  to  that  of  Caglinrt  in  gardiaia. 

4.  OatbowoatofthalaUo-lBadorJadaaladMMiagf 
FaUttm^  aa  the  antioot  aonatn  of  tbo  PhiHatlnoa  is  still 
called  by  the  Beduins.  On  the  ioulh  it  borders  on  the 
desert  of  the  Tyh,  near  30"  30',  and  advances  northward  to 
ihf  base  of  Mount  l^arme!,  32"  4J'  N.  lat.,  so  that  its  length 
exceurls  I5U  miles,  but  the  \*idili  varies  greatly.  It  is 
widest  on  the  south,  where  it  is  more  than  6U  miles  across 
or  rather  1*20  miles,  as  it  extaada  to  tbe  Isthmus  of  Sues  and 
totbodaUaofthejNilo.  ia  tbo  paiaUolof  Ooaaitk  aboat 
M  miloo  wido  or  aomaahat  awaa,  bat  ao  tim  ahotoa  of  iba 
Mediterranean  trend  to  tbe  east  of  north.  It  grows  |radu- 
ally  narrower,  and  towards  its  northern  exireroiiy  it  is  still 
more  narrowed  by  Mount  Carme!.  which  extend-  tu  the  went 
of  north.  Bettvcon  tlie  base  of  th;s  range  and  the  sea  tbo 
Ftaia  of  "-■ -       -  - 
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•outhem  portion  of  the  plaio  is  s  dwert,  whose  surface  is 
composed  of  sand,  diversified  by  small  hills  which  are  pro- 
duced \Ky  the  tliiofkg  winds,  and  a  fe*  vide  depreaaioM  io  tiM 
fan  of  tndleya.  through  wbieh  in  wint«Miar  the  iraamiiw 
watercourses  of  the  Tyh  fiod  their  way  to  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  otrtainly  worse  than  the  Tyh  itself,  as  it  is  not  visited 
e^en  in  winter  time,  and  there  are  no  trees  and  ordure  in  the 
valbvs.  In  this  desolate  roi^on  the  samiel  originates, 
which  is  frequently  experienced  in  the  northern  parU  of  the 
plain,  to  which  it  brings  clouds  of  burning  sand.  The 
aeawt>  oeeaptes  ;h  -  $<;a-sbor6  between  the  dehu  of  the  Nile 
and  iho  town  of  Gm,  and  the  Mod  Mova  fnm  it  into  tta* 
see  {■  the  principal  reason  whf  all  the  faarbovm  of  the 
fiyiian  coast  a-s  far  north  ns  Cape  Carmel  are  choked  up, 
and  admit  only  small  vessels.  Ou  the  ses-coa<t  the  desert 
terminates  near  Gaza;  but  at  the  t'uoi  of  the  table-land  of 
Judaea  it  extends  about  10  mile*  farther  north.  The  fertile 
portion  of  the  plain  of  Fidastin  ooiuists  of  a  tract  extending 
along  the  sea,  with  an  average  width  of  5  or  6  miles,  as 
far  north  as  31"  4U'  N.  lat,  whero  ittridms  to  u  to  reach 
the  table-land  of  Judaea.  A  traol  with  a  aandy  barren  soil, 
and  an  entirely  level  surfkcei,  extandt  along  the  sea  ;  but 
farther  inland  the  (\  ijhtv  is  undulating,  or  intt  rs]  ersc  l 
with  low  hilln,  betwoeti  which  there  often  occur  culUvable 
spots  which  contain  plantations  of  fruit-trees.  'J"he  most 
fertile  part  of  the  plain  extends  on  both  sides  of  S'i"  N.  lat^ 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Plain  of  Ramleh.  or  Rama. 
Though  the  aou  eooaista  of  a  vaddiah  laod  iDiormixod  with 
oomo  gravd,  it  baa  a  oonaidotaMa  dagno  of  fbrtililjr  vhaia 
it  can  be  irrigated,  and  produces  good  crops  of  grain,  and 
several  kinds  of  fruit,  as  fi^s,  olives,  pomegranates,  oranges, 
and  lemons:  the  water  [nt^Ins  of  this  tract  are  of  superior 
quality.  There  are  many  <lale-treet>,  sycamores,  pnckly 
poan,  and  aloei.  The  surface  of  this  tract  is  interspersed 
with  numeroiu  amall  isolated  hilU:  only  a  comparatively 
MmU  portion  iaonder  cuUiration.  foTwnntof  walof.  The 
moat  aoMlMwii  part  of  tbo  plain,  or  tbinamvlnetbatvaeD 
the  haao  of  MmiBt  Caniirt  and  tlw  llodilonanaan,  has  a 
sttU  brtter  soil,  nnrl,  where  cultivated,  produces  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  cult  ill ;  but  a  uveat  part  of  it  has  been  converted 
into  a  s.varn])  by  the  rivuU  ts  d-  acending  from  Mount  Car- 
mel. and  not  Qnding  their  way  into  the  tea  owing  to  a  seriee 
of  sand-hilU  which  have  been  thrown  up  along  ine  shore  by 
tiMtouth-west  winds,  which  prevent  their  diaehargo.  These 
swamps  make  rich  pasture  for  cattle. 

5.  JeM  Caaml,  or  Mount  Carmel.  eoiutitotes  a  remark- 
able feature  in  this  part  of  Syria.  [Carmkj..] 

6.  Between  Jebcl  Carmel  and  the  north-east  corner  nf  the 
table  land  of  Judaea,  which  comei«  close  up  to  the  kkd  of 
Tubaru  h.  cxiewls  the  plain  of  Meij  Ebn  Omer,  or  Amer,  the 
antient  plain  of  Bsdraelon.  At  its  eastern  eKlremuy,  near 
the  mountains  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Tabarieh,  it  is 
ouly  from  &  to  6  milao  wido;  and  in  tba  middle  of  it  riMs  a 
round  iiolalod  luninH.  JMl  Tor,  or  Tabor.  [Tabor.] 
Farther  west  the  pUin  widens,  and  between  Nazara  (Na- 
sareth)  and  Jenin  it  is  nearly  16  miles  wide.  Its  extent 
from  east  lowest  probably  does  not  exceed  15  miles.  At 
the  foot  of  Jebel  lor  ibe  surface  is  466  feet  above  the  sea; 
but  it  lowers  quickly  as  we  proceed  westward,  so  that  the 
greater  port  of  it  has  a  very  moderate  elevation  above  the 
sea-level,  as  is  evident  from  the  slow  current  of  the  river 
Makrei  Mekana  fibo  antieot  Kiahon).  wbioh,  after  a  heavy 
fUl  of  rain,  inunaatoo  tbo  ad^oeent  eountry,  and  ooanMls 

it  into  a  swamp;  but  t!ic  ?ivnmp  snppli!";  ^ooi\  pasture  for 
cattle,  which  in  lhi«  plain  are  ot  a  larger  siict:  than  in  any 
01  her  part  of  Syria.  Though  t  he  soil  is  of  considerable  fer- 
tility, ouly  a  small  portion  uf  this  tract  is  inhabited.  Corn 
and  cotton  are  grown.  Near  the  base  of  the  hills  and 
mountaina  •nifonndinff  tbo  piaio  than  are  foiaaia  of  ovar- 
ereoo  oak,  and  in  imn  pam  thofa  ara  aba  planlatioao  of 
frnil'troei. 

7.  To  the  north  of  the  ifsra  of  Bbn  (hiur  extends  the 
Hilljf  Regf'tn  of  Galilaea,  which  is  the  most  fertile  part  of 
Southern  Syria.  The  surface  presents  great  varieties.  Ide 
hills  rise  with  gentle  acc  .v.iiL^  and  subside  into  plains  sevi - 
nd  milaa  in  extent,  or  are  separated  by  wide  valleys.  The 
UglMt  hills  lie  west  and  north- west  of  Naxara,  which 
attain  an  atofatian  of  (ran  17«0to  ISMfheiahavathaiaa, 
ThatovnoT  Namn  b  in  nUat  oaliaf  on  tba  doeliffity  of  a 
hill,  876  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  whole  region  seems 
to  be  fit  for  cultivation,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
eultivili.'il,  Uiouili  i.lnji-f  arp  e \' i' n ■,. i,f:  tiacts.  espociall)  in 
the  imailer  valleys,  wUicb  are  covored  with  forot^treea.  ' 


Corn  and  eotton  are  exteniivel y  grown,  and  form  oonaiderabla 
articles  of  internal  oommeree.  The  olive  and  flg  tiMaaow 
eonsiderable  tracts.   Date-trees  do  not  laoooed. 

This  description  applies  only  to  the  country  south  of  83* 
N.  lat  The  country  north  of  it.  and  extending  as  far  as 
33°  30\  is  entirely  unknown,  with  the  exception  of  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean. 

8.  Along  the  Mediterranean  extends  the  Plain  of  Akka. 
which  begins  on  the  south  at  the  base  of  Jebel  Carmel,  and 
extends  northward  to  Has  el  Abiad,  or  the  White  (^Pe,  a 
distanoe  of  more  than  20  miles.  Between  Jebel  Carmel  and 
tbo  town  of  AkkafAerol  it  may  ha  Inir  or  dtra  milaa  wH*, 
hot  Ikrthar  north  H  mi^y  exoeada  two  milaa  in  wfdfh.  Tba 
southern  and  wider  portion  has  a  sandy  soil  in  th-  vicinity 
of  the  sea,  but  farther  ea*t  it  is  lulerably  fertik  and  mode- 
rately cultivatLd.  Ill  ihc  iiiTt  liLTti  Strict  there  s^inie 
Stony  tracts,  though  in  general  it  is  staled  that  the  ooutilry 
possesses  a  considerable  dpgiea  of  fcitih^.bttt  nearly  tha 
whole  it  nnenltivated. 

9.  Wa  pau  to  the  east  of  the  Southern  valley.  Ilia  nmat 
sou  them  part  of  Syria  is  ooeupied  by  the  extensive  ubie- 
land  of  retrace,  wnich  contains  the  mountain-regioits  of 
Shera  and  Hs  Ikri,  w  hirli  enclose  the  Wady  Arabah,  the 
Dt'cid  Sja,  iiud  liio  Gb^ur  on  the  easl,  and  al»o  an  exten- 
sive )  i  nn  lyinR  oast  of  these  regions,  and  continuing  in  that 
direction  to  the  Desert  of  A  rabia.  Tbo  southern  boundary 
of  this  regbn  begins  at  Jebel  Heamitwlddi  maiha  tha  most 
Matfaam  point  of  Syria,  and  thanoa  tarn  to  tha  north  of 
oast  to  Aimbah  ea  Sbaniai  on  tha  Hadii  nod  of  the  Syrian 
caravan.  In  the«e  parts  it  is  market!  by  a  ateep  descent, 
which  leads  from  the  table-land  of  Petraea  to  the  plain  of 
Nejd  in  Arabia,  which  has  an  arid  sandy  soil,  generally 
covered  with  flmts.  Beyond  the  Hadji  road  the  natural 
boundary  between  the  two  plains  i*  not  known.  The  Hadji 
ro  id  runs  alon^  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain-regions 
of  Belka  and  Shcra,  having  on  the  east  a  oontfamous  chain 
of  bill*  called  SI  Zobla :  tbaa  tha  road  tim«<iwa  n  hMg  val- 
ley, in  whieh  aovoral  plaeea       whore  wheat  and  dnarm 

are  cultivated,  nnd  oxti-nsive  plantations  nf  vines  nre  fiuiid. 
These  articles  aru  eriiKv  disposed  of  by  the  Arabs  to  tin?  pil- 
grims, but  the  ^ri'nii-r  [mrt  of  the  valley  is  not  culiiv.UfM!, 
owing  to  (be  want  of  water,  without  which  nothing  can  be 
grown  in  these  parU  of  Svria.  The  El  Zoble  range  ter- 
minates on  tlw  aouib  at  tha  nureo  of  the  rivor  Modjeb, 
and  farther  sooth  the  Ba^ji  rood  hot  within  tho  plain ;  but 
dborra  and  barley  are  grown  only  at  a  few  places,  though  in 
several  other  placeit,  especially  at  Mean,  there  ere  largo 
plantations  of  pomegranaies,  apricots,  and  peaches;  with  ilie 
exception  of  these  isolated  spots  aloni^  the  road,  the  plain  Is 
only  used  as  pasture-y^rounrl  by  the  Beduins. 

The  muuotain-ragirn  of  Sbera  extends  from  Jebel  Hesma 
to  the  river  Modjeb,  from  29"  40'  to  31*  30'  N.  Ut .  between 
tha  Hidii  road  on  tha  east  and  tha  Wody  al  Acabah  on  iho 
woat.  and  eoeoplai  abont  SO  nilaa  in  indtb.  Whan  aoan 
from  the  Wady  el  Arabah  it  has  (he  appearanoe  of  a  high 
range,  at  least  1000  feet  higher  than  the  mountains  which 
enclose  the  Wad^  in  the  west,  or  about  3UUU  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  vuUey  :  but  when  seen  from  the  east,  or  the 
great  plain,  the  mountains  appear  only  as  hills  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  elevaieii  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  w  hich  shows 
that  the  great  plain  of  Patroeaisalsoat  a  con&ideraMc  height 
abota  tha  aoa*  Tha  nanntainnraition  of  Sbera  comnahanda 
Ihioa  d!a1rieti,of  whioh  tha  touthorn  properly  te  allod 
Shora,  thiit  in  the  centre  Jebul.  and  the  northern  Kcrek. 
The  RouihiLTtj  part  of  this  region  con!iists  of  high  ridg«?s 

ruiiiiiii;j  gtin<_rallv    triirii  b0Uth-ea»l  Ic  tior[h  \Vi'sI,aii>l  M-p.i- 

ratmg  deep  depressions  fioa;i  oue  another.  The  ridges 
are  generally  Hat  on  the  top,  but  sometimes  oovidfeti  with 
low  hilia,  which  advaooo  oaaiward  into  the  plain.  On  tba 
edge  of  the  plate  tha  doprowions  begin,  presanitog  thea- 
seltm  aomotiaMO  as  nanow  TaUa)a,  awl  someiimea  as 
b^tina.  The  largest  of  these  basins  b  that  called  El 
Glirw-'vcr.  which  is  mucli  lower  than  the  eastern  plain, 
anJ  uiiwards  of  12  roiled  atru**  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
but  It  IS  narrower  towiirds  the  west  The  surface  is 
rocky  and  uneven,  and  it  is  iateraected  by  numerous  glens 
and  by  three  or  four  valleys,  watered  by  rivulets,  which 
nnita  and  iow  into  tha  Aiabafa.  This  basin  is  notnd  Cm 
iti  oiooUant  paMnra,  wUsh  is  owinf  to  (ho  nnnoiwiM 
springs,  and  is  wooded  along  tha  rivulets;  but  there  arc  n  i 
woods  in  the  other  depressions  of  thi*  region,  nor  on  the 
riii^'e^.     Vil  lau.''"-     1'  r.ii  iiiT  numerous  in  llie>L'  Ai;  n- --i  i>i-,», 

and  are  mo»lly  lababiled  by  Ucduin  tnbw,  who  have  applMd 
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to  afrieQUQiv.  and  «re  indoatnoas.  In  mtny  parts  not 
oolj  lb*  lovtl  gvottodt  an  «yliiff»ltd»  kit  tbt  ilopM  of  the 
BoualaiiM  m  tbnMd  into  ternnMi  wbmk  wn  aofared 
with  com- fields  and  plantations  of  fhiit-treet.  Tbejr  culti- 
vat*  wbMt,  b&rley.  and  dhurra.  and  thoir  ordmrdt  oontain 
■pnlait  apricots,  figs,  pomegranate*,  olive  and  peach  trees, 
and  Duraerous  vines.  Dried  fif^s  and  grapes  constitute 
the  prini  ipa'i  articles  of  export,  together  wiih  soda.  The 
rivers  which  travorae  this  region  generally  contain  water 
•ffwa  duriof  tb»  sammer,  but  it  is  only  in  winter  that  the 
valcf  mMBOM  the  valley  of  tli«  Hm  MMtbtrn  part 

of  the  inauatain- region  of  Sban  •PpMtf*  bm"*  hi  ^  ihape 
of  a  table  land  :  for  ihou|>h  it  is  likewise  broken  by  wadies 
or  glens,  they  arc  very  narrow,  anrl  llie  country  generally 
exii  iiii-,  111  u  llie  pla:[is  surrountled  by  low  ii(l|ieH.  1 1  con- 
tains a  much  bmaller  portion  of  cultivated  land  than  the 
southern  dtbtrictx.  and  is  equally  dustiiute  of  trees,  with  the 
exception  offruil-tiees,  which  are  planted  in  a  few  places. 
The  cultivated  tracts  are  chiedy  limited  to  the  neiKhbour- 
hood  of  the  towns  of  Tafyle  and  Karek,  aod  «  few  villuea; 
bat  even  the  nomadic  Beduins  cultivate  tome  spots  which 
;ire  favoured  by  a  gotxl  soil  and  »pring8  of  ivntpi  The 
rlinMie  of  this  region  i*  extremely  aj^reeable.  Ti>ti  air  is 
pure:  anJ  ihiiuj^ii  iIr'  liyi i  i*  very  sjroai  in  summer,  and 
increased  by  the  reilection  of  the  suii  s  rays  from  the  rocky 
aides  of  the  mountains,  yet  the  temperature  never  becomes 
MiAMatiDicjiwinji  to  the  lefbshiiif  breeie  which  generally 

Crailt.  tIm  winter  ii  vwy  eold.  deep  snow  falls,  and  the 
t  sometimes  continues  to  the  middle  of  March.  This 
region  would  be  much  belter  cultivated  and  more  populous 
if  the  iniiibo ai.is  \»ere  not  expo»ed  to  f^Mqucnt  incursii  ti^ 
of  the  Beduins,  who  livo  in  the  easterti  plain,  and  uho 
levy  tribute  on  them,  and  subject  thf  ni  to  many  hanUhips. 

The  Mountain-region  (/  th*  Belka  extends  from  the 
^L^  er  Modjeb  on  the  south  to  that  of  Zerka  on  thn  north,  or 
boin3l"a»' tB32*S<KN.l«t.  Ii»  widUi  bMWMn  Um  Owd 
8aa  and  the  CHwnr  on  the  wart,  nod  tbe  Hadji  road  en 
the  east,  Hither  exceeds  40  miles.  Tho  caiiern  district, 
or  that  coniigu.ius  to  iliu  Hadji  road,  is  litlle  elevated 
above  ilie  ii.nci,  :iw\  caQsiniiies  u  plain,  mo»t  jjavt!.  of  which 
are  interspersed  with  numerous  low  and  isolated  hills. 
Towards  the  south  this  plain  is  sandy  or  rocky,  and  in  both 
eaees  barren;  but  towards  the  north  it  has  a  chalky  or 
dnjef  mhI,  lad  ■  a»««nd  with  n  rieh  verdure  in  winter. 
There  are  no  springs  in  this  upper  plain  of  the  Bnlkai  nnd 
the  Beduins  have  no  water  except  (hat  which  is  collected 
in  cisterns  during  the  rains.  The  'vlii  le  plain  is  deAtituie 
of  trees,  and  gener«lly  even  of  bushes ,  but  some  tnore  hilly 
tracts  are  overgrown  with  thick  liRaih.  The  western  (ii^- 
triets  ooruist  of  a  sueeesaion  of  ridges  and  deep  volleys 
openiiiK  into  ihc  level  KRHindof  iht  Dead  See  or  the  valley 
of  theClbaur.  The  ri^pt  oeoumr  •  aueh  lugor  anaee  than 
tbn  TnUeyi,  and  era  gonorally  wnk  on  the  to^i.  In  n  few 
pla— I  however  high  hills  rise  above  ihcra.  The  upper  pert 
of  the  ridges  are  bare  of  treen,  and  ^enerally  covered  with 
flinti  TliL'  narrow  valleys  bet weoi'i  ihem  a  le  always  wooded 
at  the  bottom,  and  sometimes  wn  their  declivities. 

The  nortliern  district,  or  the  country  north  of  32°  N.  lat.. 
is  an  extensive  mountain- mass,  whoM  hiiihest  part  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  tract,  and  is  called  Jebel  Jelaad  (Qiland^ 
Thin  highor  ridge  extends  abont  ten  mile*  bom  aaat  to 
wnl;  and  near  its  mo»t  elevated  inmmit,  Jehat  (Mm,  is 
vhntis  r.ilt.-il  the  tomb  of  ilie  proijliet  flosea,  which  is  a 
place  of  ^(ligriinage  forTui  k^  nml  Clirisiiaii*.  This  moun- 
tainous country  is  almost  otit  ruly  covered  with  high  trees  ; 
oek,  wild  mstachia  trees,  and  many  others  not  known  in 
iBnnipn,  In  aeanefy  U  resembles  a  Surapean  country.  It 
fain  nnmerous  spiinga  nnd  amnU  liren;  some  of  the  rivers 
ran  nnderground,  na  tiw  mooDtaina  oonsist  of  limestone. 
On  the  southern  declivity  of  this  iroet,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  Szalt,  are  the  only  traeu  in  the  Belka  iriiieh 
are  under  ru^^ulur  cultivation,  though  some  oitier  |>lac«8  are 
occasionally  wwn  with  dhurra  by  the  wiinde  int;  Beduins. 
lite  numerous  and  extensive  ruins  show  ihu  iuUimiIi.hi  > 
was  formerly  carried  on  here  to  a  great  extent,  and  probably 
has  been  discontinued  on  account  of  the  frequent  incurswns 
«r  tbn  nomadie  tribea  who  U«n  to  the  nasU  Aft  pnaant  the 
Belka  ia  eonaidered  the  beat  pasMra-gronnd  in  Bontbem 

Sfria  ;  arid  the  imost  po'.vcrrul  tribes  of  the  Beduins  are  fre- 
qLiently  at  war  with  m\k  ano'lier  for  tlie  po!■^e-.*lun  of  this 
rk-gioii  In  summer  tlicse  tub*'-!  ri-rnain  wilii  iheir  herds  .n 
the  valleys  of  the  western  disirieis,  where  the  gnue  never 
drien  on ;  nnd  m  winter  the/ either  dMoeadhito  thn  Ohnof 
P.  C«  No.  H8I. 


or  eneamp  on  the  upper  plain.  They  have  few  camels.  fa«i 
numerans  eowa,  sheep,  and  goata.  Wheal,  barhqr.Md dhnrm 
are  cultivated.  The  vineyartsetn«xl«n«««nenr  Sselt.  Sn- 
maoh  nnd  eedn  are  coUeeled ;  the  first  U  sent  to  Jorny^nlrtn, 
and  3000  eameMoads  of  the  latter  go  to  Nablous.  I  he 
climate  of  xV\s  Bc-ika  is  as  plmMBft en  thnft of  tlw  jHwtn, 

and  the  winters  aru  ma  uoid. 

10.  The  Belad  Haouran  is  to  the  east  of  the  Ghaur. 
Along  the  valley  it  extends  from  32'  21'  to  32*  4^  N,  laL , 
but  where  it  borders  on  the  Syrian  desert,  whiehtieehn' 
tween  it  and  the  vaUay  of  the  Euphrates*  it  advances  as  te 
north  as  33"  N.  lat  Iteonsiats  of  two  mottntatn-re^uns,  the 
Jebel  Aieloun  on  the  west,  and  the  Jcbel  Ha ura n  mi  the 
east,  and  a  plain  which  lies  between  thts  mouiumii  regions. 

The  Jeli'A  Ajihiua  i  xiciids  about  thirty  miles  souiii  and 
north,  and  about  as  many  east  and  west.  It  i%  the  most 
mountainous  district  of  {touthem  Syria,  and  the  beat  cul- 
tivated to  the  east  of  tlie  southern  valley.  The  hiaheat 
part  of  the  mounuins  is  towards  the  MUlh.  nerlh  of  tbn 
river  Zoihn  (the  nntient  Jabbok),  wtMW  the  mountains  of 
Moetad  and  of  J«%el  Ajeloun  rise  modi  above  the  Jebel 
Jelnarl  of  ihc  Btlka.  Tl.u  v.hisl,>  surface  is  a  succession  of 
mouuiaui  )ua&»4;&  aiiJ  vailcvs,  and  the  valleys  are  rather  large: 
the  region  is  abundantly  watered  by  streams,  which  either 
origiiwte  in  this  region  or  traverse  it  in  its  widtii,  dowing 
fkom  the  plain  of  Haouran  to  the  Joidan.  It  haa  great  advan- 
tages over  all  the  nei^dMUiing  countries  as  an  agrieultUMl 
district,  which  are  aiiil  inortesed  by  tU  greater  security 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Beduins,  who  6nd  it  dangcrnu^ 
to  carry  on  thoir  depredations  in  a  country  which  t  oU  Liins 
so  many  places  tliat  >  ;ui  be  defended  against  cavah y  The 
numerous  caverns  also,  which  occur  in  thelimeatone  rocks, 
of  v,lni  lt  the  mountains  are  composed,  offer  safe  retrentt 
from  an  invading  enemy.  Wheat  and  barley  are  exte||» 
aively  cultivated  in  all  the  lower  grounda.  nnd  in  someplaoaa 
on  termoeemadoonthedneUTityef  thnannntaina.  There 
M«  nnmerana  ptanlationa  of  olives  and  vines.  The  orchards 
contain  p :jmpy;ranntps,  figs,  lemons,  oranges,  and  other 
fruit-lrets,  E^  tiry  kuisi  of  veicctablo  is  arrown.  The  eli- 
tnate  of  the  valleys  ii  very  hot  in  suminor  Burckhardl 
obiorved  the  thermometer  at  100"  in  the  &hade.  The  sides 
of  the  mountains  are  chiefly  covered  with  wood,  consist- 
ing of  oak,  wild  pistaehia,  walnut-trees,  and  several  kinda 
not  fuund  in  Europe. 

The  Plain  Haouran,  which  extenda  east  of  the  Jebel 
Ajeloun,  IS  a  level,  the  northern  part  of  which  is  frequently 
inler:upi!^J  by  isolated  bills,  which  however  are  le&s  nu- 
mcruuii  lowards  the  liouth,  and  at  last  disappear  entirely. 
'I  liese  southern  distrifti  huve  a  very  sandy  soil,  and  are 
aim(^  uniuhabited.  But  the  northern  districts  have  a  soil 
consisting  of  a  One  black  earlli.  which  possesses  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  fcrtility»  bnt  ia  very  uitle  enktvnied, 
A  village  b  boiU  at  the  RNVt  or  on  the  dedtTity  of  almoet 
every  lull,  Init  few  of  them  are  inhabited.  Moot  of 
them  liowever  are  in  such  a  stale  thai  the  greater  number 
of  the  Iujusl'!*  can  be  ren<Ic-reii  h.ibi lable  uiih  very  little 
laliour,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  those  hubiiattons  are 
taken  posaession  of  by  some  wandering  peasant  for  a  short 
time.  TIte  Haouran  peasants  do  not  fix  themaelves  in  on* 
place :  they  wander  from  one  village  to  nnmher,  and  thof 
find  eommodiom  dwellingKin  the  nntioiii  dteeitnd  benea^ 
One  enmel  is  fenerally  auMflfent  to  tmniiport  their  family 
and  baggage  ;  and  as  they  are  not  attached  to  any  pnrlicular 
Kpot  by  the  possession  of  land,  they  have  no  ri>]i u yiiaiicc  to 
quiliiny  ihe  pl[ic(_- of  iboir  turili.  Tlu-y  me  rl.K-t1)  induced 
to  change  by  iho  Qxaciions  of  the  Beduiii  tribe«,  who  are 
coiuidered  the  true  proprietors  of  the  plain.  The  few  cid» 
tivaied  apou  of  the  plain  ooeur  only  on  the  hnoha  of  the 
riven  wnieh  descend  fbom  the  Jebel  Haonrtn.  and  in 
winter-lime  bring  down  a  great  volume  of  water,  which  is 
skilf\illy  employ^  in  irrigating  the  fields  (or  erops  of  wheat, 
liarlc-y,  or  bwns.  During  ilie  v,itiu.ir  llin  jilriiii  iirodut.x'fc  ox- 
relletii  paMture  for  the  herds  ol'  ilie  Beduind.  Tiicru  are  oo 
ir-LS.    I  ne  cold  in  December  and  January  vera. 

The  Jeb^  Hamtnm  ij«  much  lesa  exien)<ive  than  the  Jebel 
Ajeloun.  It  extends  from  32"  St'  tnSS*  N.  lat.,  but  no  part 
probably  ia  mow  than  I S  milea  neraat.  It  ia  anrronnded  by 
plains,  wUeh  are  lower  than  the  bean  on  whieh  the  moon* 
tains  rise :  though  the  cold  of  the  winter  proves  that  they 
are  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea.  The  moun- 
inin  region  is  oovered  with  several  ri<lj.'L"-  runn  in  dif- 
ferent direoliooa.  The  highest  part  of  the  inauniBin  system 
ie  OtwSSf  40*N.  kttw  Whetn  the  Kclab  Haouratt,  a  sumo^ 
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in  tbo  form  of  a  oone,  rises  considerably  above  the  lower 
vldge  on  which  it  atands.  It  U  wooded  on  tho  north  ond 
wont,  bat  bttie  on  the  Wtt  fend  south ;  and  ihit  obaorvation 
appliM  to  tbo  uliola  mooliloin-re^ion.  In  iu  present  state 
only  the  noitbern  and  western  buo  of  tilio  Ngton  M«  inha- 
bited and  ruUivated.  nnd  cotton  and  tohaeeo  n«  ostnwivel y 
prown.  Wheat,  v,  dhurra.  nnd  ms  are  cultivated. 
The  wood  with  wliieii  tho  niountaiiis  aro  clothed  is  only 
stunted  oak.  In  the  mountains  there  ore  extensive  pasture- 

S rounds,  even  where  tbero  are  no  trees,  as  at  the  southern 
OOUtriqr  of  tho  ngioil,  where  a  great  number  of  tHlhllHlbiled 
viUajm  ind  tovnt  oerar.  Um  booMS  of  trhioh  ut  gonofallj 
in  fe  telorthle  ttato  of  ptwemtion.  In  tho  aona  of  No* 
vemlier  the  f\  .  1  nb  Haouran  was  not  covered  with  sgoiP|hnt 
at  Its  bn.e  Bun  khardt  experienced  a  hoar-froel. 

R.ist  uf  ilie  Jebel  Hauuran  is  the  Syrian  desert,  of  which 
Burckhardt  gives  the  fi)ll  iwing  account.  To  the  distance  of 
tlireo  daj-s'  journey  thpre  ii  still  a  good  arable  soil,  inler- 
loetad  bjr  nniiMrous  tells  (hills),  and  oorored  with  ruins  of 
TilloMa.  Bvory  day  five  or  six  are  mot  with.  This  tract  is 
call^  El  Telloul.  from  the  ht11«.  There  nrr>  nospringSi  bat 
water  is  usually  found  by  digging  to  ibe  depth  of  tliree  or 
four  feet  At  the  point  where  this  desert  terminates  bcirin* 
the  sandv  de-ifrt  callpd  El  llammad.  which  extends  east* 
ward  to  il)B  biiiiks  of  the  Euphratpw,  and  s  M;iljv.ard  to  the 
Wady  Serhban.  The  Wady  Serhhan  \s  a  deep  depression 
which  traverses  the  (;reat  desert  lietween  thonorthom  ex- 
tnmitioo  of  tho  Red  Seo  and  of  the  Golf  of  Ptonn,  noorly  in 
tho  middle,  fend  runt  in  ■  •onth'Ooit  dtroetion. 

Cbntral  Syria  extends  from  33*  10'  to  34*  40'  N.  lat 
It  oomprohends  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  country. 
Within  Its  limits  aio  the  two  mountain-ranges  of  the  Liba- 
nii^i  and  Aniilibarius,  and  the  southern  and  highest  portion 
of  thu  northern  valley.  To  the  OiOl  of  tho  AntRihsani  is 
the  olevated  ploin  of  Domoaoai. 

I.  Mmmi  iMmm,  eallod  hy  tho  natives  Jebel  Libnan. 
awMtitotoo  a  oonlimNMi  imnffo  of  nonntfeini.  wbieh  becino 
on  llie  soaih  «t  tho  easllo  eollod  KolMt  el  Shicif,  south  of 
33*20*  N.  lat.,  and,  running  to  the  east  of  north,  terniinafc-i 
near  34"  40'  with  a  ridge  ot  liill»  called  J»be!  Shaia.  TTie 
northern  portion  of  the  range  is  eallod  Juvd  (t.^.  Jeb-jl) 
Baalbec,  and  the  siouthem  Jebel  Sanin.    As  the  higher 

Srtof  the  range  is  dastitutoof  trees,  it  is  ooiisidered  that 
nfnran  olontiioa  above  tho  aon  mu«t  bo  ot  iooat  8000 
Ibet  Tho  highoot  pnrt  of  it  oeetnra  holwuoii  84*  H>>  ond  84* 
)5'  N.  lilt.,  and  is  called  Jebel  Makmel.  It  rises  to  more 
than  12,U0U  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  covered  witli 
snow  all  111'-  vt  u  round.  The  highest  part  of  the  road, 
which  pas>es  over  tbo  range  to  the  east  and  north  of  the 
Jebel  Makmel.  is  7690  feet  above  the  sea.  Thi'^  rnn^e  of 
mountaina,  with  its  doelivitieo  extending  eastward  and  west- 
wwrd,  vorios  hotwoon  19  and  18  alios  in  width  in  a  straight 
Un«^  of  whioh  oKlmt  Imo  thnn  ono-Amnh  Mn  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  higheM  ctMt,  M  thtt  on  tbii  iido  tho  doellvity  is 
much  !tle<.'per  than  on  the  west,  where  its  ofHiots  generally 
approach  ihe  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  a  few 
places,  as  north  of  Beirout  and  at  Ras  Kl  Shakkn,  come  close 
to  the  water's  edge.  On  both  sides  of  the  range  a  terrace 
occurs  somewhat  about  the  middle  of  its  height,  which  di- 
Yidoo  tbo  Upper  ond  I^owor  Libonna.  Tho  upper  Libontis 
moMf  presents  only  aioep  dedivitioi,  ollhor  ontfivly  bore, 
or  clothed  with  a  scanty  vegetation,  but  a  few  spots  have 
a  fine  growth  of  grass,  and  in  summer  they  are  used  as  pas- 
ture-ground by  the  mountaineer  Arabs  who  vi«t  this  place. 
The  most  extensive  uf  tliose  pasiuie-grounds  occurs  near 
34*  N.  lat.,  where  there  is  a  level  tract  near  the  summit  of 
tho  range,  which  extends  eight  or  ton  tnileo  in  length,  and 
Ann  tbno  to  four  in  width,  raltod  Wati9*d-Bordj.  There 
ifo  no  oprinn  on  it,  but  for  the  Kreater  put  of  the  year  it 
it  eoveirod  inth  snow,  and  in  tho  ntlor  put  of  the  spring  it 
produces  pasture  not  inferior  to  the  best  pasture-grounds  on 
tho  Alps.  The  level  ground  which  separates  the  Upper 
Libanus  from  the  Lower  is  a.-  gcnernlly  without  tret~*,  but 
always  covered  with  shrubs  and  gruss.  It  contains  small 
gro\'es  of  cedarii,  not  far  from  the  northern  baie  of  Jobol 
Mahmol,  more  than  6000  foot  aboro  the  oea-loveL 

The  Lowor  Lihanns,  to  the  west  of  tho  fwigt,  b  om  of 
the  most  interesting  countries  in  Asia.  That  part  of  it  which 
extends  from  Beirout  (33"  SO'N.lat.)  to  Tarabloos  (34°  29') 
is  calletl  Kesrouan,  though  this  name,  according  to  Barck- 
banit,  properly  belongs  only  to  the  most  southern  district, 
which  IS  entirely  in  possession  of  Maronilei,  to  the  cxi  lusiun 

«f  Tntka  and  Drtisa.  Tbo  Kesrouan  is  very  well  watered. 


at  the  greater  part  of  the  waters  collected  on  Ihe  monnlaiti- 
range  descends  towards  tlie  Mediterranean.  The  water- 
oourses  however  lie  in  very  narrow  and  deep  valleys,  tbo 
sidea  of  which  rise  with  a  steep  aseont  several  hundred  fbol 
above  tlao  narrow  bml  at  tho  hoUM.  A»  thoso  vaior- 
coorsoo  are  very  unnenHiB,  tbo  tid^  between  the  valleys 
are  very  narrow,  and  there  is  no  level  on  their  mps.  The 
traveller  no  sooner  arrives  at  tiio  summit  i'ilui  he  imine- 
diati'ly  begins  to  desroni]  Kajli  iri,  i>  .'oli:ed,  so  that  to 
reach  a  place  not  more  than  ten  muiutesdisiaiil  in  a  straight 
line,  one  is  obliged  to  travel  three  or  four  miles  by  descend- 
ing into  tbo  vaJIsy  and  aaeondtng  on  tho  other  aide.  Tbo 
valleys^  ovon  whore  widest,  nom  omoed  a  mfio  In  hnadih, 
but  every  eultivable  spot  is  turned  to  account.  The  inha- 
bitants build  terraces  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  to 
obtain  a  spaceof  level  ground,  and  to  pn.'vent  thcenrih  fnini 
being  swept  down  by  the  winter  rains,  and  at  the  surae  time 
to  retain  the  water  requisite  for  the  irrigation  of  their  crops. 
On  these  tcrraecs  and  in  the  level  spots  of  the  valleys  there 
are  orchards,  mulberrj-planialiuns,  vineyards,  and  fields  of 
dhurra  and  other  |prain.  Tbo  silk  which  is  eolleetsd  in 
these  pieces  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  Surope.  and  eonstitutes 
the  principal  article  of  comineico.  The  lower  ran^'cs  an  l 
bills,  with  which  the  offsets  of  Ihe  Libsnus  terminate,  are 
covered  with  plantations  of  olive-trees,  but  the  n.irrow  plain 
along  the  shores  of  the  sea  is  generally  not  eultivaterl,  except 
at  the  very  base  of  the  lulls.  There  are  however  some  small 
groves  of  dato-tiees.  The  higher  part  of  the  ridges  which 
separate  tho  valleys  are  generally  wooded  with  flr-tress. 

Tho  eastern  declivity  of  Mount  Libanus  differs  greatly 
from  the  western.  .As  m  this  part  the  highest  crest  of  the 
mountains  is  near  their  base,  there  is  no  *pace  tor  the 
water  to  form  streams.  It  is  therefore  only  furrowcti  by 
ravines,  in  which  the  water  descends  during  the  rains,  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  rivulets,  which  preserve  the 
water  somewhat  longer.  This  part  of  the  Lower  Libanus 
is  eevorsd  with  low  oak-trees,  the  roond-lesjyi  and  tho 
eonnion  English  kinds.  On  the  narrow  level  plain  which 
divides  the  Lower  Libanus  from  tlie  higher  part  of  the 
ranpe  are  some  spots  which  arc  caltivated  or  planted  wjth 
walnut-trees.  Higher  up  tho  BOnMain  it  vofy  SlOOpb  and 
tho  Vegetation  is  scanty. 

J  1  hi;  Northern  Valley,  as  far  at  It  it  Indnded  within 
Central  Syria,  extends  abng  tho  eatlora  base  of  Bfownl 
Libanus  in  all  its  extent,  or  about  90  miles  in  length.  Its 
width  differs  cnn«.idcrahly.  South  of  Baalbec,  where  the 
ranges  of  the  Libanus  and  A iiiilibaiuis  run  parallel,  it  is 
onl)  Trorn  '1  lo  .T  miles  wkIc.  Hot  north  of  Bjailx-c  the  la^t- 
mcniiuned  range  declines  more  to  the  east,  and  the  valley 
i  gradually  gruws  wider.  At  Baalbec  it  is  about  5  miles 
wide,  and.m  the  parallel  of  the  noftbern  oxtremtlv  of  tbo 
Aniilibanus  (near  34"  25'  N.  lat.)  Boro  than  10  mllea.  It 
is  natiu^ljr  divided  into  two  sections,  as  the  waters  of  the 
southern  dtstriets  ran  off  to  the  south  by  the  river  Lictani 
ftho  Leontes  of  the  anticnt»),  and  the  northern  portion  is 
drained  by  the  Aazy  or  Oiontes.  Tho  two  river- basins  howes-er 
are  not  cann^-i  i  i;  .  fur  near  34"  N.  lat..  and  chiefly  north  of 
that  parallel,  is  a  tract  about  It  miles  in  length,  the  watei-s 
of  which  do  not  reach  either  of  these  rivers,  hut  are  lost  in 
the  plain.  This  tract  is  tbo  Do«t  elevated  part  of  tho  val- 
ley ;  the  town  of  Btalbee,  which  is  hnilt  towards  the 
southern  border  of  it,  is  3808  feet  aboro  the  sca  lcrol.  The 
southern  and  more  narrow  part  of  the  valley  m  called  the 
Bekaa.  It  is  watered  by  the  Lietani  river,  which  rises 
ahoot  5  miles  south-west  uf  Baaibec,  in  a  small  lake,  and 
traverses  the  Bekaa  nearly  in  its  middle.  The  river  has 
water  all  the  year  round,  being  supplied  by  several  conioua 
rivulets  which  descend  from  the  westoiii  declivity  oi  tho 
AntlUbanns.  The  course  of  this  river  b  only  known  as  fiu* 
as  it  lies  within  the  %kaa.  Where  the  valfcy  terminates 
on  the  south,  near  the  castle  of  Kalaat  el  Slikif,  (he  river 
turns  west,  and  enters  a  hilly  region  which  never  has  been 
visited  by  European  travellers.  It  reaches  the  Mediter- 
ranean a  fbw  miles  norih-eaiit  of  Sur  (Tyrns).  The  Bekaa 
is  Aimous  for  its  fertility,  and  Burekharat  infonns  us  that 
tbo  soil  prodtieoa  usnaUr  ten-iUd  tho  seed,  and  in  flrattfU 
years  tw«ttty-4>ld.  Still  ho  tMnfcs  that  more  than  ono* 
sixth  of  the  surface  is  not  cultivated,  though  the  numerous 
rivulets  descending  from  tho  Antilibanus  afford  ample 
means  of  irrigation.  The  greater  portion  serves  only  as 
pasture-ground  for  the  Beduins  and  Turkmans,  who  pass 
the  winter  here,  and  ascend  in  summer  to  tho  upper  dedi- 
vltias  of  the  AntilibanMt.  Thaaorthamand  wioer  porttoa 
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tf  th«  valley  is  called  Belad  Bulbeo.  The  aoQ  of  this 
tMot  is  not  much  inferior  to  th»t  of  Uie  B«kaK,  but  Uw  pro- 
fOrtiOBof  «llltiTat«d  land  to  that  vbioh  is  only  uaed  as  pw 
tiii«b  «K  DM  iiMd  ftt  tlU  i»  atill  kttthtn  in  tb»  last-OMii* 
lioiwd  distriet*  Onl^  •  hw  viHngM  anar  in  the  Dtddl*  of 

the  valley,  w  hirh,  as  wcU  a?  thr.  Bckaa,  is  destitute  of  trees  ; 
but  thare  are  iiuiuutuus  vuiages  at  (tie  ba(>e  of  the  tiiuun- 
taiDSt  eftpeciaily  along  tlie  AatiWhiinut,  where  small  rivulets 
descend  from  the  mountains  and  supply  Hiq  mewu  of  itri- 
gnting  the  corn-flelds  and  orchards. 

ai  The  AntHibanut,  whieh  stuids  to  the  east  of  the  valii;^ 

611  noticed,  extends  mucb  ftrlber  to  the  south  than  the  I*- 
nm.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  n  long  nnd  narrow 
dapntBion  actoai  the  mountains,  wbieb  ooeurs  near  88*  40' 
N.  lat.,  and  i*  called  El  Bogaz  (the  GorLH.  T!r  most 
ftequented  road  fiom  Beirout  and  Deir  t;l  Kaun  le.nU 
through  liu.s  depress uni.  Tlie  Nurthei  n  Libanus,  or  that 
portion  of  the  range  which  lies  nortli  of  tim  Bogaz,  is  very 
little  known.  It  oascends  towards  Be:  i .  jKiullMaand  the 
Bakan  witb  •  vtiy  aiaap  daoUvity.  whioh  is  tiarren  and  des- 
tkutn  of  ww»d  wuapt  at  •  few  pltoaa  wbar*  ritmlotB  descend 
in  narrow  glena:  these  ^lens  are  overgrown  with  treen.  The 


which  brings  down  all  the  waters  collected  on  the  eastero 
declivity  of  the  AiUilibanui  between  33**  li'  and  ;33*  69' 
N.  lat.  TheKe  waters  unite  at  some  distance  from  the  fool 
of  the«ui|;«^  in*  wide  dapresaiou  of  Aw  plains.  calle<l  El 
Gutba,  in  wnieh  ttie  town  of  Damaseus  is  built,  and  wlucfa 
is  the  iiius:  pirn!  n  uve  spat  in  S\iiu,  if  not  on  ihe  ((tobe. 
Bnrckliaid:  itijs  iliat  the  ganltrns  and  orcbaidii  sniiound 
Daniasct:*  to  the  distance  of  C  to  10  miles;  and  Schu- 
bert estimates  lira  area,  ultich  they  cover  at  130  or  liO 
square  miles.  The  cultivated  fleld«  surrounding  this  forest 
of  fituit>treet  extend  to  a  farther  distance  of  soaie  miles. 
Th9  aatoniabing  fertility  of  this  tfiet  ft  produced  hf  the 
nbvndanee  of  vatar,  as  the  country  is  traversed  by  bcven 
branehet  of  the  river  Barrada,  which  always  yield  a  co- 
pitius  supply  of  water  Cor  irrigation.  The  gardens  contain 
all  the  fruit  trees  of  Suutberu  Eunipf,  and  aUo  ihu  Kham- 
iius  lotus.  Apricoi-s  are  more  abuudunt  than  other  fruits; 
and  considerable  quantities  of  dried  apricots,  and  a  jelly 
made  from  them,  are  sent  to  Aleppo  and  all  over  Syria,  and 
the  countriea  bordering  on  the  Bupbmteii  The  plantaiioos 
of  walnuto,  pistaobia-treei»  and  thaviiwjrarda  m  also  exten« 
sive.   The  wine  is  of  first-rate  quality.    Every  kind  of  ^^rain 


eastern  declivity  of  the  range  has  never  been  seen  by  Euro-  I  grown  in  Europe  is  cultivated,  except  rice:  dbuiru  li  gruwu 


peun  traveller*,  and  il  is  not  known  how  fir  it  extends,  ex 
c«pt  along  llio  road  which  passes  over  the  mounlaiu  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  Bogas,  where  the  mountains  occupy  a 
apace  of  about  10  miles  in  extent.  This  part  of  tiio  raa^e 
has  no  great  elevation.  The  bigUeal  noint  of  the  road  » 
mily  3J4>  ftet  above  tba  aofr-leve),  and  leaa  than  1500  feet 
■born  dw  adjacent  jdain  of  tbo  Bebit<  U  doea  not  appear 
that  any  pari  f  (he  Noitbom  Antilibuuo  okeoodt  6000 
feet  in  clexaii m. 

The  S  J Li !  h :  1  n  Antilibanus  attains  a  much  greater  eleva- 
tion. At  the  disianoe  of  about  IS  miles  south  ot  tho  Bogaz 
onMlensive  mount^a-mass  rises  toaueh  an  elcvatiun,  that 
its  aammit  it  alwnyv  oovorad  with  snow :  it  is  called  Jebel 
•iSbeik.  Tbie  BMNimnm>iBaaa  and  ns  declmtiea  oover  a 
anaeo  of  20  miles  from  east  to  west.  From  the  western  de- 
clivity branches  off  a  narrow  ridge,  which,  towards  the  north, 
<  Hi:ed  Jebcl  Arbel;  but  lis  soulliern  prolongation  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Jebel  Safed  :  it  terminates  oa  tho 
south  with  the  elevated  mountanis  which  lie  to  the  north 
of  the  town  of  Safed:  its  loMtb  is  about  35  miles.  This 
range  is  very  little  known.  Strttib  of  the  summit  of  the 
lobd  eo  Sheik  liea  an  0Etm»ivo  notintain-tcaot.  extending 
about  IS  nitoe  east  and  west,  and  aa  nnch  to  the  aonth. 
It  is  mostly  cov<>rc«l  with  thick  wood,  and  only  used  as  pas- 
tur»-ground.  From  ilns  niuuutain-region  a  ridge  runs 
fouthward,  which  is  cahed  Jeb<'l  Heish,  and  which  tormi- 
aates  with  a  hiU,  called  Tul  el  Faras,  in  the  elevatett  plain 
of  Jolan,  about  5  miles  south  of  33°  N.  lat.  Tho  twu  n<lge^ 
of  the  Jebcl  Safed  and  of  the  Jebel  Heish  enclose  that 
part  of  the  valiev  of  the  river  Jordan  which  lies  north  of 
tho  lake  of  TaLarieb,  nod  ia  aoUad  Wady  SeiMaban,  The 
^reet  road  leading  from  Jerusalem  to  Damaaeos  crasaea  the 
nai  row  ridge  of  the  Jebcl  T!t  i<h  about  12  niilcs  nortli  of 
the  Tel  el  Faras  and  at  ilm  j  lace  U  is  perhaps  not  nioie 
than  50U  feet  ubv)ve  its  base:  but  iho  plain  on  which  it 
Stand*  IS  from  JOOU  tu  31UU  fuel  above  the  i>ea-level.  Tlie 
mountains  are  covcrevl  w  ith  forests  of  small  oak. 

4.  The  Plauu  q/*  Damataa  lie  on  the  eastern  «tde  nf  the 
Antihbanus,  surroond  ita  aouthern  ridge,  thts  Jebul  Heish, 
and  extend  as  far  south  as  the  Haouran.  They  form  an 
intermediate  terrace  between  the  mountain-region  and  the 
low  Syrian  desert,  which  is  farther  east,  and  is  murli  Unvcr 
than  the  plains.  At  their  southern  extremity,  where  they 
btsrder  on  the  Haouran,  these  plains  extend  to  a  distanc  e  of 
70  miles  from  the  range;  but  farther  north  their  width  is 
less.  In  the  parallel  of  Damascus  they  are  only  30  miles 
wido.  North  of  Domaicus  the  bonndaiy  diverges  towards 
tbo  east ;  but  to  these  porta  it  cannot  exactly  he  deter- 
mined, as  the  desert  sometimes  approaches  near  the  caravan 
road  leading  fVom  Damascus  to  Aleppo,  but  generally  rc- 
maitu  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  It  appears  iliut 
many  cultivable  though  uncultivated  tracts  occur  as  far 
easl  as  Tadmor  [Palmy ka],  whidl  isobout  7$ni)ea  ftom 
the  range  of  the  Antihbanus. 

The  lowest  part  of  these  plains  ia  about  12  or  IS  miles 
east  of  Oamaaeua.  wbate  an  extenrite  lakib  or  father  swamp, 
occurs,  called  Bahr  el  Herd],  in  which  teveral  rivers  arc 
lost  which  descend  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Antih- 
banus, and  from  the  Jebel  liaouran,  from  north,  west,  and 


to  a  Boiall  e.xicnt.  Other  objects  of  cultivation  are  <-otton, 
tla.x,  hemp,  mailder,  aud  tobacco.  The  cai>tor-oil  plant  is 
cultivated  fur  the  oil.  Pulse  and  vegetables  of  every  kind 
ai-e  cultivatud  successfully.  As  the  town  of  Damascus  is 
2337  leet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea,  the  climate  is  far  from 
being  so  temperate  in  winter  as  it  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be.  &!any  of  tin  more  delicate  ftuit-treea  sometimes  suffer 
from  severe  frosts. 

Tho  most  western  portion  of  the  plain,  or  that  which  ex- 
tends between  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Jebel  Hei^h 
and  tbe  J«bel  Ajeloun,  aud  from  the  lake  of  Tabanch  east- 
wards to  the  Hadji  road,  is  called  tbe  Plun  6f  Jalon.  The 
a<icent  from  the  lake  of  Taharieh  is  very  steep  and  long; 
The  surface  is  uneven  aud  undulating,  and  there  are  a  few 
isolated  bilia.  Sereial  considerable  traota  hare  their  sur> 
face  formeil  of  rocks,  which  are  commonly  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  earllj,  on  which  grass  springs  up  afler  the  rams, 
but  whu  h  are  rjuile  bare  al  other  times.  Other  dwiricis 
however  have  a  line  soil,  either  black,  grey,  or  red,  and  some 
produco  ricii  crops.  Tiie  greater  pert  oi  them  however  is 
uncultivated  and  overgrown  With  ft  wild  herb,  on  whieli 
cows  and  camels  feed. 

The  plains  extnding  east  of  the  Hadji  road,  south  of  tl 
Guiha,  are  rather  hilly  in  the  northern  districts,  short  and 
low  ridges  running  in  different  direction.  These  parui 
contain  several  stuny  trai-i!i,  and  others  which  iiiii;ht  be 
cultivated,  if  water  was  abundant.  The  greater  part  is  at 
piesent  only  u.sed  as  pasture  g.ound.  The  &outl:eni  dis- 
tricts, or  thu^e  which  approach  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Jebel  Haouian,  cuiilani  too  extensive  rocky  reglMli» 
called  El  Szaffa  and  £1  Ledja,  which  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  a  wide  valley,  called  K1  I^owa.  The  LedJa,  wbieb 
lies  to  the  west  ofKl  I.owa,  It,  somewhat  elevated  above  tiio 
j;i':ii:ral  level  ijf  the  conlii;ugus  plum.  It  is  a  level  country 
w  ith  a  stony  soil,  covered  with  heaps  of  rocks,  among  which 
are  small  patches  which  produce  excellent  pa»ture  for  tho 
cottlo  of  the  Arabs.  In  the  centre  of  tbe  LedJa  the  ground 
is  more  uneven,  the  pasturing-placcs  are  Ic&s  frequent  and 
the  rooka  higher.  This  tract  covers  an  area  which  exteodo 
fVom  two  to  three  daya' journey  from  south  to  north,and  one 
day's  journey  from  east  to  west.  The  Sxaffii,  which  it  east 
of  the  Lowa,  resembles  the  Ledja,  except  that  the  rocks  with 
which  it  is  covered  are  considerably  larger,  although  the 
w  hole  may  be  said  to  be  even  ground.  There  are  no  springs 
and  no  culurns.  This  tract  is  two  or  three  days'  joumej 
in  circumference.  Tho  Lowa  is  a  valley  which  .separatee 
the  Ledja  from  the  P.zaffa,  and  i»  traversed  by  tho  river 
Lowa.  which  originates  in  the  Jebel  Haouran  and  falls  into 
the  Bahr  el  Mar4|.  On  ita  baoka  is  a  pbin  of  consider- 
able extent,  which  is  covered  with  the  moat  ItiXuriant  herb- 
age, and  was  foniicrly  woll  cuUivaled,  as  is  proved  by  ilio 
ruins  of  numerous  vi' Uigos  and  towns  in  the  valley.  But  at 
present  it  serves  only  ai  pasture-ground  fur  ihc-  BeduiM^ 
who  occasionally  cultivate  some  spots  with  dhurra. 

That  part  of  tho  Plains  of  Damascus  which  lies  north  of 
tbe  Gutba  ia  only  known  where  it  is  contiguous  to  tbe  road 
running  from  Oamaaena  to  Aleppo.  Tbe  road  passes  over 
two  low  ridges,  which  appear  to  bo  connected  with  the  Ant:- 
libanua.   l%e  country  through  which  it  passes  is  in  a  few 


innth.  Tbenast  veneibaUeef  thaae  riven  is  tbe  Banad%  J  ytaoea  «Mered  «i(h  land,  but  bt  ganenl  it  has  a  rich  culii- 
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vablo  toil,  free  from  stone*  end  t«nd,  tboueh,  like  aU  (be 
plaui»  of  Uamoaou^  it  iadeatitulc of  trees  and  even  of  thriibs. 
VilUuM  and  eahivalad  tneta  ooeur  oaly  at  mat  distances. 
Tb*  B«lttin  tribes  who  inhabit  the  Synaii  oiMatt  probably 

prevent  the  extension  of  a^culture. 

NoRTtiKRN  Syria  comprehends  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try whiclj  lies  north  jf  1  i"  Ju'  N  l;it.  It  differs  in  piiysical 
constitution  from  the  tnore  M)uihera  parts.  A  high  moun- 
tain-range runs  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
in  some  places  closa  to  them.  At  tbe  back  »f  it  is  the 
nortbem  portion  of  tbe  Northern  Val^y«  winch  i»  divided 
hy  a  biily'traett  wtleniliim  fitom  Mntk  to  iiortb»  from  tbe 
Eastern  Plaint. 

1.  The  ^fnuntain  Region  of  Northern  Syria  is  divided 
into  two  [Kirlions  by  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Aazy. 
The  southern  jiart,  whxh  comproheiuis  about  two-thirds  of 
the  whole,  i^  known  by  tbe  name  of  Jebel  el  Anseyry,  and 
the  northern  by  that  of  Jebel  Ahmar. 

Tbe  Jebel  el  Anaqriy  ia  divided  from  Libanus  bjr  a  gap 
or  depreasion,  whieh  exiendt  between  94*  441'  and  34*  Mr 
N.  lal  ,  arri  is  nearly  10  tnile«  across.  It  is  a  low  plain, 
called  £l  Junie.  which  is  nearly  ad^d  level.  Numerous 
torrents  descend  from  the  contiguous  mountain-ranges, 
e«pecially  the  Jebel  Sharra,  or  northern  extremity  of  Mount 
Libaous.  and  when  copious  rains  fall  in  the  mountains  the 
plain  is  converted  into  a  swamp.  It  is  therefore  uoinbabited. 
and  only  used  as  pasture  ground  by  the  Tiirkonns  and 
Kurds  who  inlnbit  this  part  of  Mount  libamn. 

The  Jebel  el  Anseyry  occupies  with  ita  bransbea  the 
whole  tract  between  the  M(  il  lorranean  mid  the  Ncirthern 
Valley,  and  is  in  width  about  20  miles  or  sonit- vli  it  more, 
except  towards  the  southern  extremity,  wh  ir  om  of  its 
offsetii  branches  off  eastwards,  and  terminates  on  tbe  banks 
of  the  river  Aazy,  near  tbe  town  of  Hamah.  It  ia  called 
Jebel  Srbajro.  In  this  part  the  Jebel  el  Anzeyry  is  about 
4f  nilea  wide.  The  highest  part  of  the  range  lie«  in  gene- 
ral close  to  the  valley  of  the  Aazy,  so  that  the  space  between 
it  and  the  sea  is  filled  up  by  numerous  offsets,  which  sink 
down  to  low  hills  and  enclose  v  ill.  .  f  i;i  ii'tn.i  <  xttnt. 
Tbe  principal  chain  terminates  ca^i  ol  liie  mwn  ot  Antakia, 
in  the  great  bend  of  the  Aazy.  Where  it  termmates,  it 
is  connected  with  another  diain  of  mountains,  which  rises  a 
few  mile:*  north  of  the  town  of  LMtkk,  and  runs  so  clo&u  to 
the  ahoiea  oC  tlie  am,  tbnt  no  tmi  ean  be  node  alone  iu 
western  base.  Tbe  deeUvltiee  towardt  the  sea  are  extrenwlf 

pr{:ri]iit  Lis  and  barren.  It  is  the  Mons  Caviius  of  the 
anuetiii,  stiui  is  now  called  Jebel  Akrah,  or  Okrah.  U 
attains  an  elev  a  ii  >  f  <  18  feet  iibove  the  sea.  When  the 
Jebel  Akrah  meet^  the  Jeb«l  el  Anzeyry,  it  forms  a  table- 
land of  some  extent,  which  is  covered  with  grass,  but  with- 
out trees.  Tbe  elevation  of  tbe  Jebel  el  Anseyiy  is  not 
known,  but  it  never  mudi  exeeeds  6000  fiwt  ibovia  tbe  sea- 
level.  Ila  eastern  declivity  is  generally  very  sleep,  end  only 
eovered  with  shrubs  and  low  trees,  but  the  western  declivity 
iii  clothed  w  ith  Bnc  trees,  and  the  wide  valleys  which  lie  be- 
tween ilii  ofr:«cts  are  cultivated  with  as  much  care  as  those 
of  Mount  Libanus.  Orchards  and  planlelieBB  «f  molbenry- 
trees  cover  a  great  part  of  these  valleys, 

Jebel  Abmar,  or  the  northern  poftlonof  Ihe  flMNIBtain^ 
rqpoO'  beeiitt  on  tbe  Meditenaneen.  eeempyinc  Ibe  speee 
hetweeb  Xaa  el-Kansier  <S«*  W  N.  hii.)  on  the  north,  and 
Jebel  Musa,  the  MonsPieriusuf  the  untients  (36*  8'N.  lat ), 
on  the  south.  Near  Ras-el-Kunzier  the  summit  called 
Ji  l-cl  K>>>enk  attains  5550  feel  above  the  »c;  •  1.  Fjoni 
this  suiDinU  the  r&iige  runs  nurth-eaAl,  but  by  dei^rees  turns 
tnore  to  the  north,  so  as  to  enclose  the  Gulf  of  Sranderoon 
01^  the  ea«t  wiih  a  curved  line.  It  joins  the  Alma  Dagh 
about  10  miles  north  of  37'  N.  lat.  Near  36**  30'  the  road 
between  SeondeieoQ  and  Antnkie  Irnvmaa  it.  end  the  most 
eleraie-1  pats  is  40€9  fcet  above  the  tea-level.  This  range 
never  exeueds  Bve  milts  in  -n  i  lih.  Tde  m  iuniain?  i;ene- 
rally  descend  toward.^  tlic  Gulfol  Stiiuderoon  wiilt  ageiille 
di  i  .i;>\  aiul  approach  near  its  shores,  except  towards  iho 
njith,  where  a  level  tract  about  two  miles  wide  intervenes^ 
which  gradually  increases  to  the  breadth  cf  beven  miles. 
This  wider  part  is  fertile  and  culuvated,  and  ilia  diversified 
wllh  orange  and  lemon  grovea.  The  mneinder  la  almost 
entirely  uneuhivaiedt  but  full  of  ruina. 

2.  llie  northern  portkm  of  the  Nwthgrn  Valley  be^'iim 
at  the  t  riiiitujiiiin  of  Mount  Libanu»(34''  40'  N.  lal.)  and 
Mount  .Aniihb.nius  (34"  20'  N.  lat.).  North  of  these  places 
a  level  ruuntry  cxienfis  kuros-s  the  wlnjle  bi'radih  of  Syria, 

from  the  Mwlilerraoeau  to  tbe  Kupbrates,  which  is  only 


interrupted  in  the  eastern  plains  by  ranges  of  low  hills. 
Tbe  plain  contiguous  to  the  river  Aazy  and  to  tbe  caravan^ 
rood  leading  from  Damaaeiia  to  Heme  praiente  only  •  lew 
Mtttle  aseenia  and  daseeaia,  except  doiig  the  liver,  wbw* 

tne  descent  to  its  bottom  appears  to  be  c«ntini>oua.  It  ia 
quite  destitute  of  trees;  and  though  a  great  part  of  it  is  (It 

lor  ruliiv^HiiPii,  Hit:  extent  of  the  cultivated  tracts  n  small, 
and  their  number  not  great,  which  is  mainly  owin^  lo  ihe 
want  of  water. 

The  Jebel  el  Anzeyry  begins  in  34*  40^  N.  lat.,  and  on  the 

Slain  extending  east  of  the  river  Aatv  a  ridge  of  bilb  called 
ebelelAalaiweenear3ft*H.lai.  lliUleeHMntieiMdrMM 
runt  fVem  8outh*eeat  to  norfb^west,  and  ihna  apfmeehee  the 

Jebel  Erba\  n.  i>  t  aslernoffsetof  the  Jebel  El  Anxeyry,  sooth 
of  the  town  of  Hamah,  near  35* 5' N.  lat.  From  this  point 
the  rivor  Aazy  riicis  n;  n  narrow  \,illi..-y.  '.*h,ch  is  enclosed  by 
rugged  mountains,  and  which  Buickbardl  compares  with 
that  of  tlM  Wy*  in  Monmouthshire.  The  valley  however 
widena  in  aome  patta,  and  in  one  of  tkaae  plaioa  iiie  town  «f 
Hameli  ie  bnilt  The  length  of  thie  mnew  valley  is  ehont 
12  miles.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  valley  tlie 
eastern  ridge  sinks  down  to  tbe  level  of  the  plain,  but  two 
or  three  miles  f  iri  iu-r  north  it  rises  ag^im  utnler  the  name  of 
Jebel  Shaol)«abon,  and  here  begins  that  tine  valley  wbtch 
is  called  Et  Gbab,  and  which  is  about  35  miles  in  length  - 
ita  width  is  about  5  miles,  bnt  it  growa  narrower  towards 
the  north.  The  river  ttowa  near  the  keae  of  tbe  Jebel  II 
Annviyi  whete  it  Hmom  numerous  aMiabaa.  In  winter  it 
inttnoaiea  the  level  gRHind,  through  whieh  it  flowa  and 
leaves  ir.aTiv  small  lakes.  The  m/Ipt  is  also  watered  by 
numerous  rivulets  which  descend  fioin  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains^ and  contain  water  all  tne  year  rouii  ],  a  circum- 
stance which  gives  this  valley  a  great  advuntsKo  over  that 
of  the  Bekaa.  Tbe  villa^  are  pretty  numetow.  Hid 
mostly  built  at  Ihe  baie  of  Ihe  mounlaina:  ih^  «w  ear* 
rounded  by  telda.  en  which  dhnrra  and  wheat  are  givwn. 
The  remainder  is  used  as  pasture-ground  for  cattle  and  but 
faloes.  Tbe  swampy  ground  being  favourable  to  buffaloes^ 
large  herds  of  them  are  kept  there.  In  surornL-r  tl  u  cattle 
are  brought  to  the  Jebel  Shaehsabon,  which  is  always 
clothed  with  excellent  gras:i.  The  springs  which  (low 
from  these  mountains  to  the  Gbah  never  dry  up,  and 
scarcely  even  diminish  during  the  height  of  the  summer. 
The  wider  vaUey  of  tbe  Gbab  terminates  at  Jebel  Shogher. 
and  hence  the  Aaiy  rans  northward  in  a  mrrow  vailer, 
which  contains  very  little  land  fit  for  agrk:ulture ;  but  the 
dides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  wiib  plantations  of  fruit- 
trees:  theaa  of  mulb«ny«<ieaB  and  «ivo>tnea  am  «eiy 
extensive. 

Where  the  Assy  emerges  from  this  valley,  and,  turning 
north-waet  and  west,  flows  along  the  base  of  tbe  Jebel  U 
AnieyirT,  an  estonaive  plain  opens  to  the  north,  tbe  antfent 
plain  or  Antiochia,  now  ealled  Bl  Umk.  which  stretches  to 
the  base  of  the  Alma  Dagh.  It  is  about  35  miles  long, 
with  an  avc  a^  '  uidih  of  15  miles.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  plain  is  a  <ieep  depression,  which  receive*  all  the  nvers 

I  that  descend  from  the  mountains  surrounding  it  on  tbe  ca»t, 

'  north,  and  we»t,  and  form  an  extensive  lake,  called  El  Boh- 
haife,  the  antient  Lake  of  Antiochia.  It  iis  about  12  milee 
long  and  6  milea  wide,  and  noted  foe  ita  eels,  which  form 
en  artiele  of  eommerre.  Tbe  eauntiT  anrroundtnie  the 
lake  rises  in  very  gentle  slopes  towanls  the  base  of  the 
.Mraa  Dai;h.  The  rivers  which  flescend  from  them  run  in 
flat  iiarrutt  viLlle\s.    The  northern  pari  of  the  valley  is  cul- 

j  ttvaled,  and  pnxluces  wheat,  barley,  and  several  kinds  of 
pulse.  Tbe  base  of  the  surrounding  mountains  vras  fbc^ 
merly  covered  with  trees,  but  the  woods  ha\e  been  de- 
stroyed. The  Lake  of  Bohhaire  discharges  its  waters  into 
the  river  Aaar  by  a  navigable  ebanneli  called  Kara-eu  (Black 
River),  whien  rune  soatb^soalh^weat  through  the  southern 

'  and  lower  part  of  the  plain,  which  i<  t        I',  rrnd  for 

the  greater  part  of  ihe  year  nearly  a  iiiiji.  No  part  cf  il 
is  culli\aied,  and  it  is  only  used  as  paMu  c  ^-l  ound. 

The  Umk  constitute*  lb«  most  northern  portion  of  tbe 
Northern  Valley,  which  is  connected  with  the  Mediterranena 
fay  the  valley  in  which  the  Aasy  reachm  tbe  sea  by  a  vhI* 
aoulh'Waet  cowiee.  Thia  laat*meDtianed  valley  ia  nmity  9* 
miles  long,  nnd  from  4  to  6  miles  wide  between  the  J  :f>t'! 
el  Anzeyry  and  Ihe  Jebel  el  Ahmar.   The  river  runs  ucax 

I  the  baM!  of  theJebel  el  Anzeyry,  and  on  its  northern  banks 

I  is  an  undulating  country,  generally  well  cultivated.  Much 

I  tobacco  is  grown,  and  the  plantations  of  n 

1  exteaatvei  ether  fhnlFUeee  alae abotutd. 
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TIm  ri*'«r  Aaqr*  oal>*d  b;  the  kotient*  Orontcs.  rites  in 
Am  BM«d  BMlbM.  balVMO  tiie  Libanut  and  Antilibanus. 
Its  true  touroe  if  ilill  disputed.  Buckingham  plaew  it  b*> 
tween  34°  80' and  34'  25' N.  lat,  in  a  vallvT  of  Moant  Liba- 
nua;  but  Barker  (London  Geogr.  Journal,  toI.  vii.  100) 
places  it  at  the  base  of  the  Antilibanoi,  near  34*  16',  where 
a  eopiou^  spring'  issues  from  a  natural  basin  in  the  rock. 
He  observes  however  that  the  river  Labweh  unites  iu 
waters  with  the  stream  formed  by  the  sprilif.  lb*  Lalilth 
ris*a  aboot  10  Qiilea  tutku  Mylfa»  in  «M  «f  tfas  narrow 
«all«}Y  of  tbe  Antillbaniis.  «hi«h  ia  abont  If  ouIm  to  tbe 
north-east  of  Bnnlbi  r,  nt-d  must  therefore  be  considered  as 
tije  true  source  of  [be  A^zy.  The  Aary  drains  tbe  norlbem 
part  of  the  Belad  Baalbec.  where  it  receives  a  ronxiderable 
supply  of  water  by  the  ttreains  which  come  down  from  tbe 
ea»tern  declivity  of  Mount  Libanus.  After  having  entered 
tb*  plain  north  of  the  mounuin-ranges,  it  falls  into  a  lake, 
nl1«d  Babr  el  Kad«»  wbich  is  about  six  miles  long  and 
two  wide,  and  by  some  lit««U«n  i»  «onaidarad  m  irtifleiaL 
So  far  the  river  rutts  nortb-emt.  but  ft  tfwfl  timia  nortb.  nod 
s'jri-:iijiiil:ng  ilic  \r3.',c'  of  tile  Jrbul  Erbayn  by  a  great  bend, 
eiweti  ilic  vaiiey  and  runs  Hr-i  nurih-weiii  and  then  north, 
until,  in  approaching  El  Uin k  ii  gradually  declines  to  the 
west  and  west-aoutb-weat.  in  which  direction  it  reaches  tbe 
'  sea  near  the  village  of  SweTdlyah.  It  is  not  navigated,  but 
it  iasntd  that  it  eoold  ba  rendered  navigable  for  boau  as  far 
a*  Murtd  Ptehn.  on  ibe  lake  of  Anukia,  27  miles  above 
Antakia.  though  its  current  is  rapid  below  Antakia,  the  (M 
not  exceeding  five  feet  and  a  half  per  mile.  Its  mouth  is 
obstructed  by  a  bar,  over  which  there  is  from  throe  and  a 
half  to  nine  feet  of  water  in  winter.  Part  of  the  country 
through  which  the  river  flows  is  fertil  si  d  In  its  inundations, 
and  other  part*  are  supplied  by  it  with  the  means  of  irri- 
gmton.  ThnwlMte«o«eMortlisriv«r|i«lwhly«eiMd«Soo 

9.  Tb*  Bttttf  Xtgim,  wbibb  mtondb  l»  th»  «a*t  of  tba 

valley  of  (ho  Assy  and  of  tbe  El  Umk,  fbom  the  town  of 
Hamah  to  the  base  of  the  Alma  l>agh,  may  occupy  about 
10  mil«s  m  w  fill  ,  south  of  36"  10*  N.  laU,  b  it  wlierc  it  is 
ooottguous  to  the  El  Umk  it  is  more  than  twice  as  wide. 
Tbe  southern  portion  has  somewhat  the  form  of  a  range,  tbe 
limestone  roeks  rising  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  en- 
dosing  valleys.  But  many  of  these  bills  are  only  covered 
with  buahaa,  and  tbn  ar«U«  gtoaada  we  not  oxtraMve. 
Barley  and  dburra  are  niown.  Vines  aiw  nnieh  ooltirtfad, 
and  Krapes  and  debs  are  sent  tn  Ali  ppo.  The  northern 
portion  ot  ibo  Hillv  Region  does  nai  ptesent  high  and  steep 
ndges,but  is  rn  iic  r' iH  undulating  country  on  a  large  scale. 
Tbe  hills  indeed  rise  to  a  consiileruble  height,  their  higher 
parts  being  about  1700  feet  above  the  saa.  but  probably  not 
leoC  aiiove  the  base  on  which  they  stand ;  and  their 
abpM  oro  gentle,  and  the  depreanooa  between  tbe  higher 
ground  so  wido,  that  they  constitute  Mtbor  ^ina  Itea  val- 
ley*.  There  are  no  watercourses,  as  tbe  liOMMOoo  nek 
absorbs  all  the'  moisture.  The  rotintry  however  is  rather 
fertile,  and  yields  good  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  and 
cOltOJi  of  «>xcel)u:a  qualitv.  On  tbe  biUs  there  mo  pla:it;i-  i 
tiua&  of  fig  trees  and  olive-trees.  There  are  no  natural 
woodi«  except  shrubs. 

4.  Tbe  EtttUm  JPhim  eera^y  ebont  tno-thirds  of  the 
aurflwe  of  Noribom  Syria,  end  extend  ftwn  the  Hilly  Re- 
gion to  the  bsnks  of  the  Eupbratea.  They  are  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  ridge  of  low  bills,  called  Jebet  Allahfas,  or 
Elabss.  This  ridk;ti  is  near  36"  50'  N.  lat.,  and  appears  to 
extend  from  tbe  lulls  norlh-we«t  of  Hamah  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Euphrates:  it  is  very  little  known,  as  it  traverses  a 
eouniry  liUk»  visited  by  Europeans.  The  same  obaervaiioa 
appliee  to  ibeeouihcrn  part  of  the  plain,  which  contains  in 
the  veet  luge  nacu  of  good  aoii,  wbioh  eannot  be  eulti«aied 
Ibr  went  of  water;  tewetdt  ibe  aett  it  gradually  paasea  into 
a  desert,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  is  divided 
from  the  Eophralus  by  a  wooded  tract  seTcral  miles  wide, 
and  called  El  Zawl,  or  Gharabat. 

Tbe  northivn  part  uf  tbe  plain  is  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion. It  is  traversed  by  three  rivers,  two  of  which  ri.ie  on 
the  southern  declivity  of  Alton  Dagb,  and  run  southward. 
Tbe  river  Sigur  drains  the  nertb-eastem  portion  of  the 
ylein.  li  riaae  north  of  the  town  of  Ak'ntobb  brings  down  n 
ffreat  voltine  of  wator  from  ibe  movntains.  and  (all*  into 

tne  Euphi  Lilei  about  20  miles  below  Bir.  af;cr  n  rour-.i-  cf 
about  b<J  iinUis.  The  Kowaik,  or  Kuaik,  ;ilso  valleil  iha 
River  of  Aleppo,  becausa  il  passes  noar  that  town,  rises  in 
ooe  of  tbe  great  oImU  of  the  Alma  Dagh,  and  runa  with 


numerous  windings  through  the  plain  southward,  until,  in 
approaching  the  ^bel  AUabbs,  it  is  lost  in  swampy  gronnd, 
aunilar  to  that  of  tbe  Babr  d  Men  near  Damascus.  Thi> 
■wamp  h  called  El  Matkfa,  or  BI  Qbawas.   The  third  hver. 

called  Zr-lifb,  rises  in  n  ridge  i:.f  hills  which  run  west  and 
ca^t,  Hud  CtsfLQiUAtu  un  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  south  of 
the  mcutb  of  the  Sajur.  These  hills  compel  the  lasU 
(oentioned  nver  to  join  tbe  Euphrates.  The  Zeheb  moa 
southward,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  40  mUes.  Alls  into 
a  salt  lake  called  Si  Sabkh,  which  ia  surrounded  by  law 
rocky  hills.  The  lake  ie  about  aix  nilee  long  and  two  videu 
AAer  the  rains  it  inundates  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which, 
in  summer,  lies  between  itn  banks  and  tbe  rucks,  and  when 
the  water  ha*  been  cvapomt'  I  b  -  the  heat  of  tiie  sumtner, 
this  narrow  strip  is  covered  wall  pure  salt,  in  some  places 
two  inches  thick.  This  salt  is  collocied  in  the  month  of 
August,  and  extensively  used  over  a  great  part  of  Syria. 
The  nver  Zeheb  constitutes  the  boundary  between  tbe  de- 
sert and  the  cultiMble  portion  of  tlie  nlain,  aa  that  mrt  of  it 
wbieb  Im  eeatof  tbe  timbm  a  Mody  erM  eoil,  and  ia  cen> 
sidered  as  forming  tbe  most  northern  jwrtiou  of  th?  Syrian 
Desert.  The  nurfaoe  of  the  plain  is  liir  from  tn^^in^'  level. 
Short  ridi^es  of  low  hills  oct  ur  ;it  sl-m  rid  ]iLif  i!s,  especially 
u^r  Aleppo,  tbe  plain  of  that  town  being  enclosed  by  suon 
ridges  on  three  sides.  When  the  plain  extends  in  a  lev^ 
or  in  slight  undulations,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  isolated  hiU% 
called  *  tella,'  are  frequent.  Burckhardt  consider*  them  to 
be  orlifleiRl  mounds.  In  their  neigbboorbood  there  are 
welb  and  f  illages.  Tbe  soil  of  the  plain  veriea  greatly  in 
its  productive  powers.  East  and  south  of  Aleppo  it  is  very 
stony,  and  the  earth  which  covers  the  rrKks  is  too  thin  to 
roainlain  moisture  for  a  long  time,  and  therefore  it  not  pro- 
ductive, lite  soil  of  tbe  plain  to  the  west  and  souih-west 
of  Aleppo  ia  better,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
hilly  nngOi  where  it  yields  abundant  erooa  of  wheat  and 
other  grain.  To  tbe  north-wett  and  nortn  of  Aleppo  the 
soil  is  indeed  stony,  but  the  earth  ia  deeper,  and  cultivation 
is  rather  extensive.  In  many  parts  now  lying  waste  it 
could  be  cultivated  with  advantage,  which  is  proved  by  the 

freat  number  of  ruined  villages  which  occur  in  these  parts, 
'lie  best  part  uf  the  plain  appears  to  be  that  which  is  con- 
tiguous to  tbe  road  leading  from  Aleppo  to  Aintab,  espe- 
cially towards  the  hue  of  the  AImn  Sh^^  where  it  is  well 
vatered,  and  yieMa  mate  than  eoe  emp  ennuatty.  tbougb 
it  ia  also  atony.  These  plajne  in  goneni  do  not  mk  beloir 
1000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  except  ns  we  approach  the 
Euphrates,  Where  they  were  crossed  by  the  Euphrates 
f\]u  liii  ji).  between  Aleppo  and  Aintab,  the  n.riiice  of  the 
KuwaYk  was  found  to  be  ri63  feet  above  tbe  MeUiterraneao, 
and  that  of  the  Sajur  1,363  feet.  Tbe  BnplinMli  bobNT  KVi 
IS  only  62H  ieet  above  that  sea. 

The  climato  of  the  ]daius.  and  especially  that  of  tbe  town 
of  Aleppo,  may  be  compared  with  the  .climate  of  Rome^ 
though  the  dilfereno^  in  latitude  amounts  to  moKi  than 
five  degrees  an!  a  lialf.  Tlie  winter  lasts  about  40  da}-i, 
from  the  12ih  of  December  to  the  20ih  of  January, 
t  I  licfa  IS  generally  sovn  ■  fi  st,  but  it  is  slight,  and  tbe 
snow  seldom  rests  mure  than  one  day  on  tite  ground.  Ia 
February  tbe  vegeUtion  ia  eigoraUi.  nnd  llie  trees  are 
in  blossom ;  but  the  spring  toon  pumit  nnd  at  the  end 
of  May  nearly  ell  the  imaller  planto  ale  dried  up,  and  tbe 
whole  country  begins  to  look  bare,  with  tbe  exoeptbn  of 
trees  and  bushes.  Before  May,  showers  occur  oc(«sioo- 
ally,  but  after  that  time  it  does  not  rain,  and  rarely  a 
cloud  passes  over  the  clear  sky.  The  lintt  rains  occur 
about  the  middle  of  September,  and  are  followed  by 
Mtitled  and  pleasant  weather,  which  lasts  from  twenty  to 
thirty  days;  but  towaids  the  end  of  November  tbe  Ial«r 
and  more  heevy  mtna  set  in,  and  continue  to  the  begioaim 
of  the  winter.  In  tommer  the  beet  is  very  great,  but  not 
in.siipportable,  as  strong  westerly  winds  sweep  over  tbe  plain 
and  cvol  the  air.  Sometimes  an  easterly  wind  continnos  (br 
t'oLir  iji  five  days,  and  though  il  dors  nut  produce  tlic  v  jTecls 
of  a  samiel,  it  imparts  to  the  air  a  verv  great  degree  of  beat. 
The  inhabitants  shut  the  doom  nnd  vinoons  of  UwirlMniiM^ 
and  cannot  stir  out. 

6.  Tbe  AtM  Da/^  constitutes  a  portion  of  that  exten- 
aire  ntountnia^nge  vbiob  tbe  nntient  geogmpbera  ealled 
Taorua.  Tbe  Alma  Dagh  ia  the  antlent  Amanin.  It  liea 
along  tbe  1)oiiiiiI;ir)' of  Syria  anr!  Anatolia,  nnri  its  crest  it 
considered  as  the  boundary  between  liiicst)  tv,o  coatitrio*. 
The  lan^je  occupies  m  width  about  30  miles,  of  which  the 
,  larger  portion  belongs  to  Anatolia.  Tbe  mounlatns  are  very 
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!irecipito:,ij,  and  can  dnly  be  traveri*d  hy  beasU  of  burden 
n  »  few  i  lacLi.  rill-  irii  si  frcQuuiUed  rotttl  runs  from 
AlMpo  du«  Dorlh  to  Amtab,  aoa  tiMnca  over  the  Alma 
Bm  to  KtiikHjttliuid  Angora.  Tbna  tra  Mid  to  be  two 
m  wm  mmrtiiB-roMi  fttftbtr  wwti  in  th«  ^Mgf  of  Um 
liv«r  AfHB,  tlw  IttgMt  of  tbooo  itronwwfaidi  fUl  into  th* 
Bohhaini,  or  Lako  of  Antiochia.  The  mountains  an  well 
woodod.  Manv  tliousond  acres  are  covered  with  large 
cedars,  and  in  other  plac-es  (here  are  firs  and  juniper  trees. 

CUmaU. — Syria,  though  biluatcd  wiihtii  the  temperate 
•OB*,  enhibiti  all  the  cUmatea  of  the  globe.  The  lower  part 
of  Um  Gteoar,  wbieb  ii  mora  th»a  )0(M  feet  below  the  sett- 
ImoI,  ond  »  ondMOd  by  bigb  mountoint,  probably  has  a 
mean  anuual  temptratora  oet  lowor  than  that  of  the 
•quator,  whilst  the  moat  elevated  pari*  of  Mount  Libanus 
kfld  of  the  Jebel  e«  Sheik  iir-  i  r-.vere"!  wisd  sn  iu-  li'.l  ihe 
Tear  round.  But  no  regular  niL-teorologicali  ob»4i.'vuuoit« 
have  been  made  in  any  pari  of  Syria.  Syria  i»  subject  to 
Voiy  violent  earthquakes.  In  1837  the  wulhcrn  districts 
wan  laid  waste  by  a  very  violent  earthquake,  by  which 
lOTorot  tovDo  «M  daatrojrod.  iLomiiM  Qvigr*  jfmmai, 
^1.  tii.,  p,  1010  At  olbor  Udiei  tbo  northom  dlatrteth 
suffi  rpcl  In  llie  country  surrounding  the  Dead  Sea 
Iherx:  aic  liiany  traces  of  \olcanie  action.  Hot  springs 
occur  in  numerous  places,  and  in  others  there  are  d«pt«s> 
aions  which  have  the  appoaraucti  of  cratem.  Burckbardt 
also  mentions  several  hot  springs  iu  the  mountains  which 
onelMO  tbo  Unk  on  the  north*east ;  and  POcocke  states 
thin  on  olEtilMt  volcano  exists  in  the  mounuins  between  the 
■ontbef  tbo  Amy  and  tboOulf  of  Bcondoroofl,whioh  how- 
ever hM  not  been  noticed  by  more  recent  travellers.  If  this 
vr  lc.iiv)  rcalh  p-chIs,  it  wouTil  constitute  the  most  easlern 
poiiu  ot  iliu  vuUanic  region  which  extends  over  the  Medi- 
terranean between  'Mi°  and  4'i°  N.  lat. 

Produciiunt. — Wheat  and  barley  are  the  principai  kinds 
of  grain  which  are  cultivated,  except  in  those  parts  which 
have  too  «tid  •  aoil,  wfaera  dborra  is  almoet  osolusively 
grown.  Three  Miide  of  dhnmt  are  grown,  dhurft  gtydi^ 

dhurrn  *Byfeh,  and  dhutra  dimiri.  Spoil  is  much  cultivated 
in  the  southern  dislnct.  but  very  liulu  oats,  and  no  r\o. 
Schubert  li  i'.vc\ cr  found  wheat,  bail' v.  nd  vyo  grn  fi  iL' 
wild  in  the  plain  of  Ibn  Omer,  and  hence  he  concludes  that 
rve  rauit  formerly  have  been  an  object  of  euliivation  in 
tiiooo  parts.  Kioe  is  oniy  ooltivated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bihr  11  Honio  oiM  In  tbo  Wody  Seissaboun.  The  most 
eominon  pulM  are  peoe,  lentilet^  the  Egyptian  bean,  the 
gttkrungayga  (Phaseolus  Mttngo),  and  the  gilban  (Lathy- 
ru4  sativus).  Of  other  vt>getables.  three  kinds  of  hibiscus 
are  grown,  espe<^ia1ly  Hibiscus  eseulentus  and  Hibiscus 
praecox  :  also  arlichukes.  meb>n»,  esftecially  water-melons, 
cucumbers,  and  pumpkins.  Potatoes  are  only  euUivated  in 
lome  valleys  of  Mminl  Uku«%  tnd  oopoiOMn  in  the 
oDotbom  dieirioM* 

Tbo  Ottllinttion  of  ooHOb  fl  tery  general,  npeoially  in  the 
northern  provinces,  where  it  is  of  good  qualiiy.  Hemp  is 
much  cultivated  in  some  parts,  but  flax  only  iu  a  f^w  places. 
Madder  iiigrswn  in  Central  and  Norihcm  Syria,  and  indi^ 
in  the  Ohaur  and  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
but  only  to  a  small  extent.  The  cultivation  of  sesamum  and 
of  tbo  oastor-oil  plant  is  much  attended  to :  tbo  oil  of  both 
Ii  f  oMNlly  used  Ibr  burning.  Tobacco  is  gfoirn  in  many 
jmH't  ond  in  eomo,  espeoially  tAw^  tbo  ion  north  of 
Akbo,  It  k  of  OkflOllont  quality,  end  fbmnboi o  toneiderable 
irtinle  of  export  to  Constantinople  and  other  countries. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit-trees  is  much  attended  to.  S  mie 
k(iiiK  r-m  r  large  tracts, as  the  flg  on  llie  norihem  poiiion 
of  the  table-land  of  Judaea,  the  olive  alon<:  the  coast  of  the 
ModitemtMM  and  in  tbo  neighbourhood  of  D.utiascu*,  the 
•lttUiony>tMD  on  tbo  western  declivity  of  Mount  Libanm 
ind  tbo  JebOl  Bl  Ansevry,  and  the  pistoebio-Uoo  on  the 
ttony  hill*  surrounding  Alepp?.  Vinevards  are  numerous 
in  the  more  mountainous  districts,  and  also  on  the  table-land 
of  Judaea.  The  wine  marie  on  Mount  Libnnu!<  i*  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Dried  grapes  and  debs  are  considerable 
articles  of  internal  commerce.  Otiicr  fhiiti  are  almonds, 
apricots,  peaches,  pom^ranates,  oranges,  lemons,  applet^ 
■nd  pears.  Dates  aro  at  present  found  in  abundance  only 
in  tbo  Pltin  of  Abbot  M  Joriebo,  tbo  dotes  of  wbieb  worn 
fbrtttoHr  eol«bt«ted,  only  •  fb«  treei  oeenr.  The  ctkknm 
tnd  storax  are  Rrown  in  t!ie  pnrden*.  The  most  remark- 
able trees,  which  arc  partly  cultivated  and  partly  grow  wild, 
tre  the  sycamore,  catob-tRMk  tbo  Indinn  flg^  tho  mtdbirry. 
and  tbo  ptsUcfaia-tree. 


Tiid  forents  on  the  muuu tains  consist  of  cedars,  firs,  and 
pinei).  Those  of  the  table-lEHiJs  chiclly  conkut  of  several 
kinds  of  oak,  which  however  do  not  atiata  a  large  sise. 
They  produee  however  the  best  goUs  that  are  known.  Then 
are  alio  tbo  oMiol  {Cntia^guB  ait«robi$),  tbo  wilnni,  ibo 
strawbeny*tf«o.  the  loniol*  lorebintb.  ^noiperas  Sobina,  and 
Juniperus  Pboenicea.  Much  scammony  and  iumach  is  ga- 
thered iu  the  forests  of  Mount  Libanus  as  articles  of  ex- 
port. 

Tlie  domestic  animals  which  Syria  bos  in  rommoa  with 
England  are  hc^-ses,  cattle,  asses,  sheep,  and  goats.  Few 
iHWOea  on  Itept  by  the  agricultural  population :  but  tbe 
voadartoc  OiiM^  the  Antbs,  Turkmans,  and  Kurds,  pay 
great  attention  to  the  breed  of  bonee.  Ttao  broods  of  tbo 
Araba  and  that  of  the  Turkmans  are  diflenmt  t  tbat  of  tbo 
Kurd»  is  u  mixture  uf  the  two.  The  Arabian  L  i '.es  are 
noted  for  beauty  and  speed.  The  number  of  (.tiiuc  is  com- 
paruiively  small,  and,  except  tn  a  fi-w  places,  of  £>maU  sise 
The  asses  and  mules  are  of  a  large  breed,  and  they  servo  as 
Bobomnloa  fat  boiiOi  in  tbo  transport  of  gaada*  Mownnd 
toau  am  vocy  nunomus.  la  many  ftnt,  ospoeially  in 
Kortbem  8)'na,  tbat  speoies  te  Inpt  vrbkdi  bas  tbe  large 
broad  tail:  there  are  camels  and  buffaloes.  Camels  are 
found  everywhere,  oven  on  Mount  Libanus,  on  pastures 
tthich  are  more  than  6(i\  .  IVt'i  ah  8  the  t,ea.  Sonio  of  ihe 
Beduin  tnb^  who*e  pasture-grouiuU  are  indiQWreat,  «tucli 
is  the  ease  with  most  of  tliose  who  live  to  the  east  of  tbe 
Dead  Sea,  have  no  animals  cxrept  camels,  and  live  on  their 
produce  exclusively.  Two  breeds  of  oaolels  are  distinguished. 
Tbooo  of  the  Turkmans,  whioh  pasture  at  the  foot  of  tbe 
Abna  Digb,  an  larger,  and  generally  carry  a  weight  of  MV 

Eiuods;  while  the  Anb m  .  \[ul1.  cTny  only  600  pounds, 
ut  the  Arabian  cauioli.  beui  iieai  iiiid  tiiiisi  better  than 
the  Turkman  camels,  and  are  content  with  coarser  food. 
Buffaloes  are  only  found  on  the  »ea-eoaitt,  between  Beyruut 
and  Tarablous.  and  in  tbe  Wady  Ghab.  Those  which  are 
ke|^  on  tbe  loa  noast  «•  ainob  laffor*  and  not  inCarior  la 
those  of  Egypt. 

Beasts  of  prey  are  not  numerous,  with  the  exception  of 
jackals,  foxe«,  and  hycenas,  mIik  h  are  frequent  in  some  parts 
ot  iliL'  iii-<jii  ni  iunlams.  There  are  bears  on  Mount  Li- 
banus and  Atitilibauus.  Wolves  are  only  found  in  the 
foresta  of  Alma  Dagh.  Wild  boars  are  very  numerous 
in  many  parte.  Deer  are  met  with  on  tlie  Alnia  Dagb  and 
near  MonntTbri  and  in  tbo  doiert  parts  are  several  kiuds 
of  anialapMt  tbo  most  common  is  tlw  Antelopo  binnnlsao 
In  tbo  MMuntailM  of  the  Belka  the  bouquetin  of  tbo  Swiss 
and  Tyrol  Alps  (Capra  ibex)  is  said  w  bo  very  numerous. 
Hnrcs  ami  purcupines  abound,  and  the  dipufi  jerboa  i»  com- 
mon in  I  (:  ■  juthern  denerts.  There  are  »cvcral  vanelics  of 
eagles.  l'artridt;es  and  pigeons  abonnd  in  many  parts, 
especially  on  Mo u  ti  t  Libanus.  In  ttM MMUltato  oast  of  the 
Southom  Valley  tbera  am  inmaaaa  nnnlwn  of  a  bud 
eelled  batia,  whieh  le  eoneidored  to  bo  tbo  Telmo  Albaita. 
Several  kinds  of  flih  and  shen  fUh  are  fouhd  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  not  in  lar^e  i|UAntitr;  hut  a  considerable 
fishery  is  carried  on  .u  inln:  :i  l^r.i'  r^f  i:io  Ohab,  where  a 
fish,  called  black  fish  (Macroniersnoius  ni^erX  is  so  abun- 
dant, that  annually,  between  October  and  January,  a  great 

Juantity  Is  taken,  cured,  and  sent  to  remote  plsGOSk  This 
sh  is  fh>m  five  to  eight  i^t  long.  Filb  am  also  very 
abandant  in  the  Bohbaire.  In  the  Meditormnsan  Is  tbe 
Itntbitta  fVagilis,or  eommon  purple  sbdlllsb.  The  tortoise. 
(Tentudo  Ort©ca>  occurs  frtMiuently  on  iho  taWe-lan<l 
.Iti'laca,  and  luiilcs  in  ihe  Hanada,  or  River  of  D.iinasrus 
None  of  the  snakes  are  cdiisidcred  to  bo  poihonous.  Bc« 
are  very  abundant  on  Mount  Libanus,  whenee  wax  and 
honey  are  exported.  The  rearing  of  silk-WMins  is  carried 
on  to  a  gfcat  akiont  on  tbe  monntatnous  ttaeti  near  ibc 
floast,  and  tilk  eonstiiatos  tbe  moat  important  aniele  of 
export  from  Syria.  The  locusts  frequently  lay  waste  the 
Acids:  the  Arabs  eat  them,  and  salt  them  for  food.  There 
are  no  metals  fojn'l  in  .Syria  e?icept  iron,  which  is  worked 
in  iheKesrouan  in  Mur  ilanna,  west  of  Beirout,  whorv  aU. 
coal  has  lately  been  discovered.  Burekhardt  found  iroo 
and  quieksdver  at  the  western  baaO  of  Jebel  es  She^k. 
8dt  k  got  fh>m  the  lake  trailed  Bl  Sabkh.  and  abo  'mni 
tbo  tea'Wator  of  tha  Meditomnaan.  In  tlw  Tyb  Bow 
IsniSI,  and  at  tbo  sootbom  extremity  of  tbo  Dead  Sea,  tbeie 

arc  mountains  almost  entirely  composed  of  ruck  suit.  Bilu- 
inoti.or  ajspballum.  IS  c.»llucted  on  the  west  shores  of  ihe 
])  1  Sea.  Burckhartlt  was  told  that  it  comeN  Imm  :i 
muunlain  mi  tbo  oastwn  side  of  the  see,  and  south  of  Wadj 
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Mojeb.  It  MM  fbm  Assures  in  the  c1i(f,  tnj  eotleeti  m 
lugt  |ii«fiM  OQ  tho  lock  belovy  when  th»  hum  gradoRlIf 
•nd  hardens  until  h  ii  rmt  wiander  by  tb«  heat  of 

ihc  9un  with  n  loud  explosion,  and  foiling  into  the  sea  i<t 
carried  by  the  waves  iti  considerable  quantities  to  the  oppu- 
silc  shrirc-i.  Thii  will  explain  a  |ms>>age  of  Tai  ilus  (///.v/., 
T.  6),  wh(.>re  he  speaks  of  asphaltum  being  collected  on  the 
SiBad  Sea.  It  constitutes  an  article  of  export.  In  the 
noftbem  Qbaur  pieoea  i^  native  lulphur  are  fimod  at  a 
•mall  depth  beneath  the  aurhoe. 

rnhabtlantit.—Tiie  population  of  Syria  consists  of  agri- 
culiuial  and  uoiaadic  tribes.  Nearly  all  the  *  Fellahs.'  as 
the  agricultural  population  of  Syria  is  called,  belong  to  one 
race,  resembling  in  the  structure  of  their  body  the  Bedum 
Arabs,  and  speaking  also  the  Arabie  language.  There  is 
indead,  as  Burckbardc  observes,  a  diSiiraoce  between  the 
Feltahft  and  the  Beduins,  which  is  easily  observcil  in  the 
ad^ta  of  both  nations.  The  Arabs  are  |»eaerally  of  short 
ttattire,  with  a  thin  face,  scanty  benrd,  and  brllltant  black 
f'jci ;  the  Felliilis  are  I.tIUt  nnd  stoiitLT.  with  a  strong  beard 
and  a  It-HS  piL-rLinj,'  eye.  Bui  Uiia  diirurcnco  Hcems  rhieHy 
to  arise  from  llieir  inodo  of  life;  for  the  youtii  of  boin 
nations  at  the  age  of  sixteen  have  procijicly  ihc  same  ap- 
peararioc.  The  Fellahs  however  are  divided,  accnrdiii},'  to 
tbetr  leUyioD,  into  ChrisUana,  Jev^  and  Turks.  Under  the 
hit  name  a!)  the  Mbhammedans  are  comprehended :  the 
greater  part  of  thcni  aro  d(*sct!ndatits  of  Arabs,  trut?  Turks 
Iw-ing  only  found  in  Northorn  Syria,  nti'l  iv^v  in  nuni- 
biT.  Tlie  Jews  are  numerous  in  Southern  Syri.i,  we^t  of 
the  southern  valley,  but  they  are  rarely  found  east  ui  ihac 
van^tOr  in  the  other  parts  of  the  province.  Thev  nru  most 
QVaefWli  in  the  vicinity  of  the  five  bolv  cities,  Jerusalem, 
Tkbarieh,  Safbd,  NaUoof.  and  Khalil  (Hebron).  The 
Christians  are  found  everywhere.  Even  in  thella mran  ilic 
Christians  constitute  one-fourth  of  the  agrieulturul  popula- 
tion. Th^  are  either  of  the  Greek  clmrch  or  Koman  Ca- 
tholict.  liie  MaronilCi,  who  havo  j'lined  the  CJ reek  Latin 
riiurfii,  constitute  a  peculiar  sect  LMauonstks,  vol.  xiv., 
p.43tij:  they  iive  exclusively  on  the  western  declivity  of 
■eant  Libanus.  in  the  Kesrouan,  and  are  every  indu&inous 
pnole.  Among  the  Mohammedans  is  a  seet  ealled  Mela- 
velit,  vrhiflh  is  disttngtttsbed  b*  fanatieisa  and  Intoletwnee : 
t! M'y  are  oMsi  niiaefoiiB  SO  th*  Behan  tod  the  Bolad  el 

Baalbei;. 

There  are  also  three  retit'ious  sects  in  Svria,  which  a  re 
neither  Christians  uur  Muhawmedans,  thu  Druius,  Au- 
levrys  or  Nossairies,  and  tbo  Ismanlies.  The  most  power- 
fal  of  them  are  the  Druses,  who  indeed  pay  tribute  to  the 
Turkish  pashas,  bat  otherwise  are  independent,  and  their 
chief  maybe  considered  as  the  master  of  tne  whole  of  Mount 
Ltbanus,  with  the  adjacent  districts  of  the  Bt^kaa.  [Drusbs, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  160.]  The  Anzeyries,  or  No*saiVie».  inhabit  the 
mountain-region  which  has  received  its  name  from  them,  and 
which  lies  between  the  lower  course  of  the  Aazy  and  the  Me- 
diterranean. They  are  likewise  an  industrious  people.  The 
bmanlies  are  few  m  number,  and  uibulnl  boinc  villages  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Aoxeyry.  They  itre  eoosidered  to  be 
s  remnant  of  the  Assassins  and  I<maelites.  tAeSAssnfs, 

vol.  ii.,  p.  494;  ISMAKLITKS,  vol.  xiii.,   p.  -16.]     Noillillj;  is 

known  of  the  religious  tenets  of  these  peojilc.  M'hen  tliey 
are  fhaong  Mohummeilans  or  Christians,  they  conform  to 
tbe  rehs(ious  ceremonies  of  their  cre^Ml,  visit  the  mo^iques, 
and  pray :  bnt  they  keep  ctoiely  togetlMr,  And  thus  the 
Druses  hvtm  iueoeaded  ia  aoquirinB  «  (n>t  influanoe  in 
Syria. 

If  by  the  term  Nomadic  tribes  we  understand  not  only 
peaple  who  c^kdusivcly  live  on  the  produce  of  their  herds 
and  Mocks,  but  also  those  who  cultivate  some  small  spots  of 
groQud.  and  yet  principally  derive  iheir  subsisieiiots  from 
their  eattle;  and  consequently  are  obliged  to  change  their 
abode,  we  naf  wv  th«t  there  is  hardiy  any  tract  of  con- 
•idenAte  extent  in  Byrfat  without  oomadio  people  on  it. 
Ihis  is  the  eflcct  of  the  character  of  (be  country,  in  which 
two  districts  are  generally  found  contiguous  to  one  another, 
one  of  whiOQ  affords  pasture  in  winter  and  is  barren  in  sum- 
ni^r.  «]u!o  the  other  yield*  posture  m  sumroor,  and  cannot 
le  pastured  with  advaatuyc  in  winter.  This  obliges  tboso 
who  have  huue  herds  or  Uocka  to  a  continual  change  of 
tMt,  Bat  tfiia  state  of  things  is  very  ilntruilivo  to  agri- 
mUuie  «nd«r  a  weali  and  distracted  goeamiMnt  like  tlie 
Turkish  of  tbe  present  day.  Nomadie  tribes  are  ^llBeult  to 

^  C'l:  in  order,  and  they  soon  ir^piip  tVn  in::ii:cfMl  husband- 
uiea  with  such  a  dread  of  their  depieauiioas,  tiiat  im  gladly 


Eays  them  a  tribute  on  condition  uf  their  not  lajPilHfWttto 
is  fields  and  earrjing  off  his  eattte.  Buidihaidt  observes 
that  the  tax  which  the  agriculturists  of  the  Haouran  pay  te 

ft  !  r.n  ulic  tribes  dispersed  arnnn;^  ihem  is  much  heavier 
lhau  u,i  the  taxes  imposed  by  government  and  their  own 
chiefs ;  ftnd  tiiis  is  iho  rea^on  why  so  fertile  a  country, 
which  yields  twenty-flve  fold,  ih  nearly  a  desert.  These 
hurtful  cflTecIs  are  less  felt  in  those  jAttfl  WhMW  Uw 
madie  portion  of  tbe  inhabitants  is  not  aa  great;  hvt 
even  on  tbe  table-fond  of  J  adeea  the  peesants  are  generally 
tributary  to  the  emirs  of  the  nomadic  Arabs.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  part  of  Syria  in  which  thi«  sinle  of  things  does  not 
1  exist,  except  in  the  country  of  the  Druses,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  some  great  towns,  such  as  Damascus, 
Aleppo,  and  Hamah. 

There  appears  to  be  at  present  only  one  tribe  of  Bednint 
in  Syria  who  ne\  er  cultivate  the  ground,  but  who  live  exeln- 
sively  on  tite  produce  of  their  herds  of  camels,  sheep,  and 
goats.  This  h  the  Acnese.  who  wander  about  in  tbe  Syrian 
find  Arabian  deserls,  from  ^S"  to  36*  N.  lat.,  and  pnss  the 
^vlnIcr  there,  which  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  October  lo 
the  eiitl  of  .•\pril,  when  the  rains  cause  grass  and  herbs  to 
spring  up  in  many  parts  of  the  deserts,  on  which  their  flocks 
feed;  but  they  enter  the  limits  of  Syria  at  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  remain  tliero  till  after  September.  At  this  time 
they  approach  the  earavan  road  leading  ftem  Aleppo  to 
Damascus,  and  the  Uadji  road  leading  from  D,imascu8  to 
Mecca.  They  come  to  these  places  for  a  twofold  purpose, 
water  and  pasture  for  the  summer,  and  to  exchange  their 
caiile  fur  corn  as  winter  provision.  If  they  are  at  peace 
with  the  pasha  of  Damascus,  they  encamp  quietly  tmODf 
the  villages  near  the  spring  or  wells. 

The  other  Arabian  tribes  generally  cultivate  some  tttall 
part  of  the  district  in  which  they  wander  about  with  their 
nerds,  and  which  they  consider  as  their  property,  obliging 
tlie  eiilti\atois  to  pay  a  hoary  tax  for  permission  to  cnltivate 
it,  and  fur  ptotci  tiun  a{;ainst  the  individuals  belonging  to 
their  tribe.  'J'lie  most  powerful  of  llie*-c  tribes  are  the  El 
Howeyiat  and  the  Boni  Neym.  who  live  in  tbe  mountain- 
region  of  El  Shera  and  in  the  adjacent  plain;  llieBani 
Szakher.  who  are  in  possession  of  the  rich  Msture-gfouodi 
in  the  Belks,  end  likewise  visit  the  plain  of  Haouran :  the 
Adouan.  who  aH)  found  in  the  Jobel  Ajeloun ;  and  the 
Fehily  and  Serdie,  who  luuve  about  in  the  plain  of  Haouran 
and  the  mountains  in  their  vicinity.  All  these  tribes  are 
only  nutninally  dependent  on  the  Turkish  governor,  and 
though  they  pay  a  small  tribute,  thev  levy  much  larger  sums 
on  the  agricultural  inhabitants  of  these  countries.  The 
otner  tribes  uf  Arabic  origin  are  not  numerous,  and  they 
are  dispersed  over  the  country  as  Ikr  north  as  30*  N.  lat., 
where  their  posture-grounds  are  contiguous  to  those  of  tbe 
Turkmanit  and  the  kunls. 

The  Turkmans  and  the  Kurds  are  in  almost  cxrlujive 
possession  of  the  elevated  range  of  the  Alma  Dagh  and  the 
tracts  at  its  base.  Tbe  eastern  districts  of  these  mountains 
are  occupied  by  the  Kurds,  and  the  w  estern  by  (be  Turk* 
mans.  It  is  not  possible  to  Ax  a  boundary  between  them, 
•a  in  m«ny  parts  both  nations  have  settled  together.  They 
descend  from  the  mountains  in  winter,  and  spread  over  the 
plains  even  to  a  considerable  distance  south  of  Aleppo. 
Sumo  small  tribc-s  of  both  natii  ns,  tho  Turkmans  and 
Kurds,  have  even  settled  on  the  northern  districts  of  Mount 
Libanus,  where  they  are  in  ooataet  Willi  the  AraUo  Irjbei 
who  pasture  in  the  B«kaa. 

The  Turkmans  are  not  different  from  tha  Tutki,  in4 
they  arc  the  stock  from  which  the  Turkft  qtOdg.  The  IAMI 
powerful  tribes  of  the  Turkmans  still  inhabit  those  parte 
where  the  Turkish  empire  wa»  formed  in  the  fourtejiitli  ( i^u- 
lury,  the  elevated  table-Iantis  of  Anatolia.  In  tlie  simc- 
tureof  their  b-,Jily,  and  in  iheir  language,  there  is  very  Utile 
diAerenca  between  them,  except  what  is  the  effect  of  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  life  and  of  a  separatiM  Of'  four  centuries. 
BurokWdt  was  struck  with  the  elegMMM  and  regulariiv  of 
the  Ibatorea  in  the  women  of  the  Turkmans ;  he  eonsidert 
their  com;i'i  \  j:i  as  fair  as  that  ofEuropean  women.  Tliet 
triLie  of  TuiKUidns  which  is  ^etlled  on  the  .\ImaDagh  and 
in  its  \icinity  is  calied  R\hanUi.  It  is  not  more  than 
forty  or  fifty  years  since  they  applied  to  agriculture:  in  ibe 
level  parts  of^heir  couulry  they  cultivate  wheat,  barley,  an^ 
several  kinds  of  pulse.  The  cuUivaiion  is  not  carried  ou  hf 
the  Turkmans  themselves,  but  by  peasants  or  fellahs,  VM 
arc  r:;hr->r  straggling  Kurds,  or  the Jpeasants  wbo  hdoO(p 
some  uuaudoued  villages.    The  Turlusans  mnwbl  ViW 
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tlwlr  hard*  in  tha  Vmk  tnta  tlw  md  of  SafptMnber  to  the 

middle  of  April,  when  they  go  to  the  tnouniains.  and  by  de- 
frees  advanre  as  far  north  M  Al  Boslan  and  Gurun  and 
the  mountain  rniigts  in  he  vicinity  of  tbeae  places,  will I'h 
•m  more  than  l  uu  milea  from  the  parts  where  they  pass 
dto  vfarter.  The  v  bave  hones, eftmsls,  sheep  and  goat».  and 
m  Cnr  catlla.  Their  women  are  very  industrious.  Thoy 
nek*  ta«H»vfl*ings  of  goats'  b«ir.  and  woollen  carpets, 
which  are  inferior  ooly  to  those  of  Peniin  manufactiire. 
Tbey  have  also  made  great  progress  in  iIm  Mt  of  dyeing. 
Tbetr  colours  are  very  beautiful,  and  they  employ  indigo 
and  cochineal,  which  they  purchase  at  Aleppo.  The  bril- 
liant green  which  they  give  to  the  wool  is  much  admired, 
ftltd  is  produced  from  some  Iiui  Uk  which  are  gathered  in  the 
niMintains  in  s,uminer.  The  Turkman  Ryhanlu  pay  some 
lUaatioo  to  the  «ducatioD  of  tlieir  diildren.  butButekbardt 
thinks  that  out  of  tftj  hardly  ooa  ean  md  or  writo.  Tbey 
arc  not  inimediati  ly  dependent  on  the  Turkish  pasha,  being 
tributai)  u>  Ti.liaf>aii  Oglu,  the  powerful  proprietor  of  the 
eaitern  part  of  Anatolia,  who  resides  at  Vh-'k  's  wii  in 
they  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  6215  piastres  in  huroea,  ciiUk, 
and  other  things.  The  internal  affairs  of  the  nation  are 
OODducted  by  a  divan,  composed  of  tbe  chiefs  of  the  thirteen 
niMr  tribes  into  which  it  is  divided. 

Tlie  Kurds  who  inhabit  Syria  are  avidentlv  a  trih*  that 
emigrated  long  since  from  Kardtstan  to  the  nunintain- 
rani;!.'  w  hieh  traverses  Wt*si em  Asia  west  of  the  lake  c  f 
Vait,  between  38°  and  39°  N.  lat.,  whence  they  have  gru 
dually  spread  to  the  Alma  Dagh.  A;  jiiescfit  ilii>  m,. 
almost  exclusively  in  possession  of  the  western  portion  of 
that  mnge,  flrtMD  which  they  descend  in  summer  to  the 
plaina  aaat  of  Alomo.  Then  are  alto  some  Kurds  in  the 
Borthem  dtottioti  w  MoonrLibaniu^  where  however  tbej 
do  not  seem  to  be  permanently  settled.  Burckhardt 
serves  that  these  Kurds  bring  annually  into  Syria  from 
20.0(10  10  3  J, 000  sheep  from  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  as 
Syria  does  not  produce  a  sufficient  number  of  «heep  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  .\fter  visiting  the  large 
totraa  with  their  flocks,  they  take  to  Mount  Ltbanus  those 
vbl^lbey  have  been  umbU  losell,  in  order  to  pasture  them 
tilfln  mul  ther  And  an  onpoftiintty  of  selling  them  in  that 
nountainoua  Qitlriot,  where  ftw  sheep  are  kept  by  tbe 
Druses  and  Maronilea.  Tho  Kurds,  'xhn  inhabit  the  Alma 
Datih,  cannot  properly  be  called  a  nonudic  iiaiion,  as  most 
of  ihi  m  Uvc  HI  vil^ges.are  slaiionar} ,  uml  iitrLj]»ied  in  agri- 
culture and  the  rearing  of  rattle:  but  there  is  still  a  con- 
siderable number  of  nmilies  that  change  their  abode  ac- 
CQcding  to  the  seasons,  in  order  to  procure  pasture  for  their 
cattle.  The  Kurds  have  a  language  of  their  own,  which, 
aeoording  to  Boicfcbaid^  ia  »  mixtim  «f  PM«i»  AnMOian, 
and  Turkish. 

I\>litica!  Divisinr!':  and  Totcnt. — S^TiaiJ  <li'.  i(1f-<l  inlo  fijur 
eyaleis,  or  pashaliks,  two  of  which,  Akka  and  Taiabioii^  ex- 
tend over  the  countries  jn  \\n-  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean 
as  ftir  north  as  35'  55'  N.  lat. :  the  third,  Aleppo,  occupies 
Um  most  northern  part,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
buika  of  tbo  rivor  £upbnt«%  and  m  hr  aoutb  aa  3 A"  4^; 
and  tha  finirdi,  DuBaiieua,  the  iBlerior  of  the  eountryaouth 

of  35'  45'. 

1.  The  Ei/atet  of  Akka,  better  known  ui  Europe  by  the 
name  of  Sl  .Itan  d'Acre,  to  which  the  eyalet  of  Gan  wo^ 
added  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  occupies  tbe  whule 
coast  from  the  bioundary-line  of  Egypt  to  tbe  Bay  of  Junie, 
or  Kesrouan  (33'  55'  N.  lau),  and  extends  over  the  plain  of 
Fafautin,  Mount  Carmel,  the  plain  of  Ibn  Omer.  the  hilly 

aioa  of  Galiloo,  the  ptain  of  Akka.  ond  the  Bekaa  and 
■d  Baalbee.  Tbe  loulheni  dulrleta  of  thta  eyafet  are 
partly  sterile  and  partly  of  iTidifferent  fertility  :  th-r?  rrntral 
di»iriot:s  are  raiher  Iru.Uul.  and  the  northern  exhibit  n  (  in- 
aiderable  degree  of  feriiliiy,  and  in  many  places  y  in' 
well  cultivated.  The  greater  part  of  tbe  silk  and  wax  ex- 
pof  lad  fton  Qyik  iaoollaeted  in  these  countries.  In  Mount 
IAmm  there  are  rieb  niom  of  iron,  and  in  their  vicinity 
coal  baa  lately  been  diaeofered.  Tbe  noatiwoiarhable  places 
fiom  aoath  to  north  are  Gaza  [vol  xL,  98],  a  thriving  place, 
eootaining.  according  to  Dr.  Robinson.  15.000  inhabitants. 

Jaffa,  or  Jo ppe,  ii  inwn  with  about  lOOil  inViabltants,  has  a 
harbour,  w  hich  is  w  cUukL'd  up  with  sand  as  at  present  to 
adtint  only  small  boats:  the  roadstead  also  is  dangerous,  the 
anchorage  being  too  n^  a  ledge  of  rocks :  the  town  is  built 
on  a  conical  eminence  overhanging  the  sea,  and  is  sur- 
nvnded  oo  tha  land  aide  with  «  anU,  in  which  ihete  aro 
•t  tuMqwl  iBtaraala.  It  bH  no  mmmmt,  hot  f* 


the  common  landm^pltio  of  the  pilgrims  who  go  to  Jen* 
salem,  of  which  place  it  may  be  considered  the  port. 

Ramleh,  or  Kamah,  east- southeast  of  Jaffa,  lies  in  a 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain  :  it  has  15,000  inhabitants, 
who  derive  some  ad^'antages  from  the  road  from  Joppe  to 
Jerusalem,  ivmcli  passes  through  this  town. 

Kaisariyeh  (Cssarca)  had  formerly  a  harbour,  which  at 
pneent  ia  filled  with  sand :  it  was  once  ft  Itlfe  town,  ea 
the  eKtonaivo  mina  atiU  plover  hat  it  ia  notr  nearly  unin* 
habtted. 

Tantura  has  a  harbour  for  small  hoat',  anr^  carries  on 
soasc  coramerce  with  Egy  pt,  from  which  it  receives  rice  and 
linens  :  it  exports  cattle  and  fruits. 

Kai' fa.  or  Haifa,  is  a  small  plane  built  on  a  baj  formed  by 
Cape  Carmel.  but  Ibo  bay  baa  Ifttlo  de|«h  of  «at«r»  and 
admits  only  boala. 

Akka.  or  St  Jean  d'Acre.   [AcM*  voL  i.,  p.  93.] 

Tsur,  or  Sur,  the  antient  Tjmia,  iabuilton  an  isthmus  about 
400  feet  wide,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  ilie 
embankmc-n;  that  AK^xander  the  Great  made  for  tVii-  jnir- 
pobe  ut  taking  tbe  aiuient  town,  the  site  of  which  is  now  un- 
inhabited, and  consists  of  a  rock  covered  with  brown  earth. 
The  harbour  baa  been  filled  up  with  sand,  and  tbe  roadstead 
IS  unsafe,  buttt  in  hotter  than  that  of  either  Akka  or  SaTda. 
The  populaiiMi  tmonnta  to  3000  inditiduali.  most  of  whom 
gai  n  their  livelihood  by  tshing  and  agrieattttre.  It  exports 
loiiiirrn.  ws?:,  and  fire-Wood. 

Zaida,  or  Zeldeh,  the  antient  Sidon,  is  buiU  lti  u^mg 
(<r  nind  which  overhangs  the  sea  Tl  f  streets  in  the  upper 
town  are  narrow  and  dark,  but  in  the  lower  part  of  tbe 
town  thev  are  wider.  Its  harbour  was  filled  up  by  Fakr-ed> 
Din,  in  the  last  century,  and  at  preaent  admita  only  boats. 
The  ioedilead  b  protected  hy  n  ledge  of  nek,  rising  aboat 
IS  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  500  f^t  long,  at  tbe  end  of 
which  is  a  small  fortress.  It  has  safe  anchorage  during  tbe 
prevailing  south-n-cstcrii  v^inds,  but  it  is  exposed  to  the 
northern  ^nles.  The  town  Las  between  7000  and  8000  in- 
habitants, and  sevemi  ^einfboOMa:  laifa  qoaniitiea  of 
silk  are  exported. 

Beirut  [Bbirut.] 

Junie  ia  n  aonU  town  vtth  n  l«ndin»plaeo  tat  aoaU 
boala:  it  catriea  on  eocao  oonmeree  vitn  the  island  of 

Cyprus. 

In  the  interior  are  tbe  following  towns: — 

Nazareth,  or,  as  it  is  now  railed  by  the  natives,  Kazarah. 
is  built  in  a  beautiful  valley  which  opens  into  the  plain  of 
Ibn  Omer,  and  is  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cul- 
tivated diatricts  of  Galilee.  It  haa  about  2000  inhabitantsb 
and  a  fine  church. 

Tabarieb,  the  antient  Tiberias,  is  on  the  hanka  of  tbe 
Bahr  el  Tabarieb.  on  a  small  plsiti,  surrounded  by  moun* 
tains.  Towards  the  laml  it  enclosed  by  a  tluck  and  well- 
Luilt  wall.  It  contains  about  4000  inhabuutii-s  who  have 
some  commerce  with  the  Beduins  of  tbe  Ghaur.  and  of  the 
country  north-west  of  the  town.  It  is  a  place  of  pilgrtnaage 
for  tbe  Jews,  who  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation :  the  remainder  of  the  population  an  Turka*  vitb 
the  exeepthm  of  a  few  ChriaiiaRS.  This  place  waa  neatly 
levelled  to  the  ground  hy  the  earthquake  nf  \ 

Szafed,  nearly  due  north  of  Tubaneh,  u  a  uu^lly-bdilt 
town,  situated  round  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a^ara- 
oenie  castle.  It  contains  600  bouses, of  which  about  ISO  are 
inhabited  by  Jews,  who  consider  this  one  of  their  holy  cities, 
and  about  100  houses  by  Cbriatiaoa.  In  tbe  neighbour- 
hood there  are  large  planlntiona  of  olives  and  vineyards. 
There  are  some  manuiaettirea  of  ootton  doth,  and  dyaini^ 
hoosea.  The  population  is  between  6000  and  7000.  TXm 
place  also  wns  a!rn  i^i  ilfstrojed  by  the  earthquake  uf  lS3r 

Zohlo  is  in  a  iwirvjw  \alley,  at  Ine  eastern  base  cif  Moiku 
I.il  nus,  which  opens  inlo  the  Bekaa.  It  contains  Irum 
Buu  to  900  houses,  and  is  altnost  exclusively  iDhabii«<l  ^) 
Cbrisiitins,  who  make  much  cotton  cloth  and  some  wooUeo 
stuffs,  Tbey  have  80  dyeioHioBMi.  wd  a  oniwidieaMe 
trade  vritb  the  Bedoina  of  the  Bekaa. 

Baalbcc.    [Baalbxc.       iii.,  p.  221.] 

Doir  el  Kamr,  tbe  capital  of  the  emir  of  tbe  Dniaes. 
south-east  of  Beirut,  in  a  valley  of  Mount  TflVfBin^  ia  a 
considerable  place.   [Dbusks,  vol.  ix.,  p.  160.] 

2.  The  BvtUet  qf  Tarablout,  the  smallest  of  the  political 
sections  of  Syria,  extends  along  tbe  aea^^oest  from  tbe  Bat 
of  Junie  to  Cape  Possidi,  about  12  milw  aouth  of  tbe  mouth 
of  the  river  Assy,  and  comprehends  tbe  northern  and  more 
flmted  portion  of  Mount  libaoai^  the  plain  separating  this 
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taountam  from  the  Jebel  Anzeyry,  and  th«  largest  por- 
umi  of  the  iut-mentioned  reni^e.  The  whole  of  it,  with  the 
exception  of  the  plain,  is  fertile  and  wd!  culiivaieil.  It 
jtroduoes  silk,  tobacco,  oil,  fruits,  gail»,  and  wax,  for  ex- 
portation. Tho  inliabitanta  arc  Turkmans,  Kurdd,  An- 
WKfm,  aad  lananlia :  the  two  last-ui«itioiied  trib«  m  only 
fmiiMl  fn  tbe  Jebel  Aniesrry.  where  the  emir  of  the  An- 
zc\ns,  livci  in  the  smut!  town  and  castle  of  Szafitla.  The 
to. lowing  arc  the  i  luef  places  in  ihis  esalet,  fioiu  south  to 
iiurih. 

Meinel  Burdja,  a  small  harbour,  and  a  still  smaller  town, 
wbieb  has  some  commerce  with  Gjypnub  and  iMslvw  fkom 
that  island  wheat  and  wit. 

Jebail,  the  antient  Byblus,  is  a  small  town,  eiwUNWiI  by  a 
walL  It  has  a  small  barboar,  and  cuiies  m  aona  wm- 
tseret  with  Cyprus. 

Bairoun,  the  antient  Bostrys,  is  a  town  consisting  of  from 
300  to  400  houses,  mostly  inhabited  by  Maronites.  There 
IS  no  harbour,  but  itn  artificiul  inlet  has  been  formed  in  the 
rocks,  which  admits  a  few  coasting  boats.  It  has  no  com- 
meree:  eieeUaot  tobtcea  k  giomi  along  tbaaboraaof  tba 
Maditflnsnaan. 

Tkrayoas,  the  antient  Tripolii.  caHed  by  tbe  Arabs  Tii&- 

bolo«.  one  of  t!ir  most  comuiercial  places  of  Syina,  is  built  on 
theneelivuy  ol  the  lowest  hilU  of  Mount  Libanus,  and  is 
divided  by  a  river,  called  Nahr  Kadish,  into  two  part»,  of 
wbtch  tbe  southern  is  the  mure  coii&id«rable.  The  town 
well  built,  and  is  much  embellished  by  gardens,  which  are 
not  only  attached  to  the  huu»es  io  the  town,  but  cover  the 
iriioto  triangular  plain  between  tho  tovn  and  tho  mb.  The 
lawn  k  rapplied  with  exceltent  water  by  an  atiuedoet,  which 
enwses  tbe  rirer  upon  arches.  It  has  a  population  of  be- 
tween 15,0U0  and  18,000  individuals,  and  some  large  manu- 
factures of  suaj)  tor  cxpoitaiion.  Tbe  harbour  is  about  two 
miles  from  the  town:  it  is  called  £i  Myna,  and  is  itself  a 
smaU  town,  inhabited  by  sailors  and  shipwrights.  This 
bafhour  is  formed  by  a  line  of  low  rocks  stretching  from  tbe 
naatan  aide  of  liyiia  about  two  miles  into  the  tea,  towatda 
the  north,  bnt  ft  b  not  aaf«  in  northerly  winds.  In  ■  nwtb- 
iiorih-ftest  directicn  from  the  harbour  there  is  a  line  of 
iaull  iiilands,  the  iurihc-i^t  of  which  is  aboul  ten  miles  fruiu 
the  mainland.  Tire  exports  consist  of  a  largo  quanlir  ,  uf 
tilk,  sponges,  soap,  aud  alkali,  to  Anatolia;  galls  brought 
from  tbe  Anzeyry  mountains,  yellow  wax  from  Mount  1^ 
banuii  madder  ftom  Hamah  and  Hems,  scammonj  and 
tobaceo.  Tbe  tobaeoo  goes  to  Egypt. 

Jebili  is  a  small  town,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  which 
mudi  tobacco  is  grown,  which  is  exported  to  Latakia.  There 
i)  a  small  port. 

Latakieh.  called  by  iha  naavea  Loilekiye,  the  antient  Lao- 
dicea,  stands  on  the  northern  edge  of  an  elevated  tonj^ue  of 
Uiul,  called  Cap  ■  7<nret,  which  advances  nearly  two  miles 
beyond  the  gcnci  uL.  inie  of  coast.  The  houses  6tand  partly 
in  tho  midtt  of  nrdent  and  plnnlationa»  and  moat  of  them 
bate  ttt  The  port,  called  Soala  or  Marina,  ii  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  to"  i.  n  i  separated  from  it  by  gardens 
and  plantatioHh.  The  La^Uuur  is  a  small  basin,  with  a  nar- 
row entrance :  it  is  however  well  shcltored.  except  to  the 
ms;.  It  admits  only  vessels  of  lUU  tons  burthen.  Tiie 
ririef  exports  of  this  place  aro  tobacco  of  excellent  quality, 
iDobl  of  which  goes  to  Egypt,  cotton,  raw  silk,  and  wax. 
The  impocta  ate  rice  from  Egypt,  wine  from  Cyprus,  and 
assorted  goods,  especially  hardware,  from  England. 

In  Mount  Libanus  is  Kanobin,  a  convent,  the  seat  of  the 
patriarch  of  tlie  Marunitet.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  famous 
cedars  of  Mount  Libanur.  About^  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  coast  is  tho  island  of  Kuad,  on  which  the  antient  town 
3f  Aradus  was  built:  it  is  at  present  n^rly  uninhabited. 

3,  The  Euaiet  of  Haleb,  «r  Mippo,  conuins  the  north- 
ern part  of  tbe  Jebel  Anieyry,  tbe  valley  of  the  lower 
Aoiy,  together  wftb  the  Gbab,  the  Jebel  Amar,  theUmk,  the 
H:lly  Reg. on  of  Northern  Syria,  and  the  Northern  Plain. 
Tla'  western  and  northern  portion  is  very  fertile,  and  in 
many  places  is  well  cultivated;  the  eastern  is  partly  stony, 
and  partly  sandy,  and  for  the  most  part  a  desert.  The  salt 
lake  £1  Sabkh  is  in  tbe  plain.  Tbe  Beduins  are  only  found 
in  the  eastern  and  loatnern  districle;  near  the  nn^  ol  tbe 
Alma  Dagh,  and  within  the  nnge  are  the  Tnrkmana  and 
Kurds. 

On  the  coast  are  the  harbours  of  Scanderoon,  or  Iskendo- 
run  [Sc.wfJEROON,  vol.  xxL,,  p.  I],  and  of  Sweidiyah.  The 
latter  is  not  fur  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aasy,  and  has 
good  anchorage,  but  it  is  muoh  expoaad  Io  wegtorn  and 
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south-western  wimls.  Near  it  tiun  i*  a  laifa  and  aeattarad 

Tillage  of  tho  .sarnc  name. 

In  the  valley  of  the  river  Aazy  i-,  .'\ntakia,  or  Anliochis 
[Antiochkia.  vol.  ii.,  p.  lus],  and  in  the  plain  is  the  capita! 
of  the  eyalet  of  Aleppo,  or  Haleb.  [Ual&b,  vol.  xii.,  p.  12.) 

To  the  soutb-weat  of  Haleb.  and  near  the  base  of  the 
II illy  Region,  is  the  town  of  Ediip,  containing  more  tbac 
lUOO  houses,  some  manufactures  of  cotton  stuffs,  a  few  dy» 
uig-liou»es.  aud  a  large  manufacture  of  soap.  Ii  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  tlio  furttle  and  well-cultivateil  distrle* 
in  which  it  is  situated,  wliicb  it  provides  with  nee,  cofletb 
oil,  tobacco,  and  manufactured  g*x>ds. 

Aintab  is  a  large  town,  aituated  at  the  baie  of  Alma  the 
Dagh.  [Aim-Tab.] 

4.  The  BifaUt  of  DamoMeut,  or  Sham,  extends  over  the 
southern  of  the  two  great  plaint  which  occupy  the  north- 
eaalern  portion  of  Syria,  over  the  plains  of  Damascus,  the 
southern  portion  of  IVfounl  Antilibanus,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Wadys  Seissahan  and  El  C5haur,  tho  lable-lana  of 
Judtca,  the  Haouran,  and  the  mountain-regions  of  tbe 
Bblha  and  tbe  Shera.  Its  prodttetkma,  though  very  twi* 
oWk  do  not  supply  artidee  of  <aport«  with  too  exception 
of  alkali,  galls,  and  bitumen;  but  this  eyalet  anpplies  the 
numerous  nr.n  nrartiircs  of  Damascus  with  most  of  tho  ma- 
tt'rials  whicii  -d.ki  Uicd  ill  them.  There  arc  Beduin  Arabs 
in  every  district,  but  no  other  nomadic  tribe. 

On  the  iable>land  of  Judaaa  is  Jerusalem,  called  by  tho 
Arabs  'Kods  el  Sberif  (the  sanctuary  of  the  just)  [Jebo- 
•ALKu,  vol.  xiii„  p.  108],  Nabtous,  and  Kbalil.  MaUonii 
the  Sichem  of  the  Bibte,  and  the  Flavia  Neanolii  of  tbe 
Romans,  h  a  town  of  considerable  extent,  ana  well  built. 
It  is  situated  in  a  valley,  which  it  eevered  with  plantations 
of  fruit-trees,  and  is  a  thriving  place.  Khalil.  tne  Hebron 
of  the  Bible,  and  one  of  the  holy  cities  of  the  Jews,  is  south 
of  Jerusalem,  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  tablo-land 
of  Jud»a  joins  the  Dnitsrt  of  El  Tyh.  It  oootains  about 
3000  inhabitants,  and  has  some  glata-housei. 

On  the  banka  of  the  river  Aaiy  ate  the  tovna  of  Hamah 
and  Hems.  Hamah,  the  antient  Bpfpbania,  lies  on  both 
srlr  5  i  f  thii  river,  and  is  partly  built  on  t'le  declivity  of  a 
h.U  ai.ij  [laitly  on  a  plain.  It  contains  between  30,000  and 
40,000  inliabitants,  amoiij;  whom  are  inany  rich  Turkish 
families.  Though  the  houses  make  no  great  show,  they  are 
well  arranged  and  furnished.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
places  to  which  the  Arabs  resort  to  buy  tent  furniture  and 
elothes,  and  it  baa  several  mannfiictures :  the  abbia,  or 
woollen  cloaks,  made  here  are  nueh  priaod.  There  are 
four  bridges  over  the  river.  Hems,  the  antient  Emesa,  con- 
tains a  population  of  between  25,000  and  30,000  individuals, 
find  several  manufacture.  It  is  not  so  well  built  as  Ha- 
mah. To  tho  south-east  of  this  town,  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  100  milai,  are  tho  ruins  of  Palmyra,  or  Tadmor 
[Palmyra,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  175.] 

In  the  valley  of  the  Upper  JoidaB,  or  Seiiaahank  are  Hae> 
bcya.  Rasheyat-el-Puhnar,  and  Baniab  (voL  iii.,  p.  974% 
Hasbeya  is  built  on  the  lop  of  a  mountain,  and  is  a  thriving 
place,  with  700  hou^ci,  and  mauufaclurcs  of  cotton-cloth  fur 
shirts  and  gowns,  and  a  few  dyeing-houses.  In  the  vicinity 
are  traces  oi  quicksilver,  iron-ore.  and  upwards  of  twenty-Ave 
pits,  from  which  the  Bitumen  Judaicum  is  obtained,  which 
vs  an  article  of  trade,  and  sent  to  Aleppo,  Damaseui,  and 
Beirottt.  Radleya^el-FtakhBr,  ftrther  south,  is  only  a  vA- 
lage  on  the  top  of  a  muunuin :  it  eonlains  about  100  nooses, 
each  of  which  may  be  considered  as  a  manufactory  of  earthen 
pots.  They  arc  moulded  in  very  elegant  shai>cs,  painted 
wilh  red  earth,  anrl  form  a  considerable  article  of  inland 
trade,  especiulls  in  the  eastern  districts  uf  Syria. 

In  the  Plaiiis  of  Damascus  there  is  only  Damascus,  or 
Sham.   [Damascus,  voL  viii.,  C96.] 

In  the  mountain-regions  east  of  tbe  Jordan  are  the  towns 
of  Szalt,  Kerek.  Tafyle,  and  Mean.  Sialt,  whieh  far  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  Belka  Mountains,  is  situated  on  the 
declivitv  of  a  hill.  It  constitutes  a  republic,  independent 
of  the  Turkish  pashus.  who  have  made  several  attempts  to 
subject  It,  but  wiihout  success.  The  population  cun^itsts 
of  about  400  Mussulman  and  80  Christian  families  of  the 
Greek  chureb,  who  live  in  |>erfect  amity  together.  The 
greater  part  of  tbe  population  is  agrioultoni!;  a  ftw 
are  woavent ;  and  there  are  about  twenty  shops,  whieh 
furnish  the  Beduins  who  inhabit  this  region  with  articles 
of  dress  and  furniture.  Much  sumach,  which  is  CDllecled 
in  the  mountains,  is  sent  to  Jeriisaiem  for  I'l?  us^  ol  the 
t«nneriea:  and  oatrieh  ibothen  are  taken  by  the  Beduins  to 
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DttnaacQC.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  AlBtti&n, 
«r  Philadslpbuu  Kei«k  lias  in  Um  ncwtfaoni  distriet  of  the 
Shen  Hountami,  mi  \»  bnitt  on  the  tu^  of  «  tteep  kill, 

wlii'h  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  rmrrow  valley.  It  is  in- 
[laisUed  by  400  Mussulman  and  IjO  Christian  families,  wlio 
1  vc  on  a  fooling  of  equality,  are  independent  of  the  gorern- 
ment,  and  mulersof  tliat  mrtof  the  mountain-re^on,  which 
is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Beduiits  who  are  dependent  on  the 
flbiaf  or  abeik  of  the  town,  who  bowerer  has  »  verjr  limited 
•ntboritT  within  the  place  itael£  It  appears  however  that 
during  the  Eg}'ptian  administratioo.  Ssalt,  as  well  as  Kerek, 
has  Ixcn  again  subjected  to  a  strict  obedience  to  government. 
The  population  is  agricultural,  and  sends  sheep,  goats,  mules, 
hides,  wool,  and  madder  to  Jerusalem,  and  provisions  to  lb© 
Hadji  road,  which  iaabout  15  miles  east  of  the  town.  Tafylc 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  Sbcra  Mountains,  on  the  decUvit;  of 
a  hill,  in  a  country  abounding  111  epritip  and  rivoleti,  and 
fiill  of  plantetiooa  of  fhiit-treea.  Figs,  wool,  bniier,  end 
hides  are  sent  to  Qtasa.  The  town  eontains  about  690 
bouses,  but  suffers  much  from  the  exactions  of  the  Howeitat 
BiMluins,  the  authoritv  of  the  Turkish  government  beiii;;  very 
small.  The  town  of  Maan  stands  on  two  small  hiHs  on  tlie 
desert  table-land  which  i»  east  of  the  mountains  of  Sbera. 
It  eonsists  of  about  100  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  Hadji- 
loale,  wliicii  dividna  the  lown.  There  are  leveral  springs, 
by  means  of  which  the  extemiTo  pkniationsor  igi,  pome- 
grai  -  trs,  apricots,  peaches,  and  plains  arewatcnd.  No 
corn  IS  grown  in  these  parts.  The  town  owes  Its  existence 
to  the  Hadji-road,  ami  derives  considerable  profit  from  the 
pilgrims  by  soiling  them  provisions  brought  flrom  other 
parts,  especially  from  Ktialil  and  Gaza.  West  of  Maan,  in 
the  Wany  Must,  near  the  great  Wady  Et  Arabah,  are  the 
rates  of  Fmu  (vol.  xviii.,  p.  35). 

Manu/iKtum.—6yrm  is  the  moat  mnn&etnring  oooatiy 
in  Western  Asia.  With  the  exeeptioti  of  hardware  end 
cutlery,  thoro  is  hardly  any  manufactured  article  imported 
into  Syria;  but  a  great  variety  of  goods  which  are  made  in 
Syria  are  exportwl  to  Hgypt  and  Anatolia,  and  still  greater 
quantities  go  to  the  countries  farther  east,  and  find  their 
way  into  Persia,  where  they  meet  the  articles  brought  from 
Hinduttnn.  Tbe.  most  mmttulbeturing  town  is  Damaaous. 
The  manolbetnrin^  ittdustry  of  this  place  is  of  greet  an- 
tiquity, for  if  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Ezeki-^^  ■  ' 

xxvii.,  IG  and  18).  at  a  time  when  probably  no  man-*—  s 

existed  in  any  part  of  Kuro)  c 

We  may  even  conjecture  witli  some  dej^rco  of  probability 
that  the  extensive  commerce  which  the  Phcsnicians  carried 
on  in  antient  times  was  founded  rather  on  the  mannfiwtnrcs 
of  Dnmasens  than  on  their  connection  with  India,  or  nny 
other  country  of  Asia.  The  PhiBnieiaBS  were  probably  sop- 
plied  from  mmasens  with  a  greet  number  of  manu&ctured 
articles  for  ibe  roaikot  of  the  countries  that  surround  the 
Mediterranean,  aud  they  supplied  the  manufactures  of 
Damascus  with  some  of  the  malenals  useil  in  them.  The 
extent  of  the  manufacturini;  industry  of  thu  town  may  be 
ce^eetved  ftom  the  statement  of  Schubert,  that  above  40,000 
perton*  «re  emptoyed  in  malting  aiUt  atnflW  especially  astin 
and  slllc  damasln  and  btocades;  and  tint  caravam  Afo- 
qucntly  go  from  Damascus  to  Haleb,  ivhich  take  no  other 
goods  but  articles  of  this  description.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  aj>  a'^^o  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  co! 
tons  and  linen?,  and  there  are  numerous  tanneries.  The 
manufacture  of  saddles  and  horse  and  camel  trappings  is 
also  important:  these  articles  are  »Gnt  to  a  great  distance, 
being  highly  prised  all  over  the  East.   The  workmen  in 

CiireUery  and  gold  and  silver  show  both  taate  and  skill, 
any  others  work  In  copper  and  irsn ;  and  though  the 
sword-blaflos  of  Damascus  have  not  at  jiresent  that  reputa- 
tion which  they  formerly  had,  this  seems  more  the  offert  of 
the  improvements  in  the  manufactur.  jf  iwonh  in  other 
places,  than  of  a  deterioration  in  the  manufactures  of  Da- 
nwMcns.  There  are  several  extensive  tobacco-manufactures 
•ndionp*hanieei  and  also  n  great  number  of  wociLmen  in 
ivory  and  precious  woods;.  The  number  of  peraons  who 
make  perfumes,  balms,  aromatic  oil,awcet-^cnting  essences, 
&C.,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  are  very  fond, 
much  larger  than  in  any  of  the  nannlheturing  lowrn  of 
Europe. 

From  the  account  of  Schubert  it  appears  that  there  \%  a 
branch  of  manufacturing  industry  at  Damascus,  which  is 
hatdly  known  in  Europe,  that  of  ready-made  dohes,  of 
cnkHb  and  all  kinds  of  confectionary  and  pastry,  which  are 
tn  mnole  phwei»  and  eran  find  «  sale  among  the 


Beduin  Arabs.  lUi  Maotmt  is  confirmed  by  Poi^oalni^ 
who  stated  that  them  it*  more  than  400  oooks  in  DamaaetM. 
Poujoulat  has  given  n  llat  of  the  princinel  bnnohes  nf  »«• 
nufacturing  iiidastiy  in  Danaacna.  [DAiiAacvib  v«d.  viiL* 

p.  '296.] 

The  manufactures  of  Haleb  nro  --n  ill  compared  with 
those  of  I>amascus,  uud  mostly  limited  to  cotton  and  stik 
stuffs,  and  gold  and  silver  lace.  It  must  also  be  observed 
that  some  branches  of  manufiwtniing  industry  are  carried 
on  in  most  of  the  amall  towns,  and  even  in  some  Tillages, 
such  as  cotton  stufh  (br  gowns  and  shirts,  the  dyeing  of  cotton, 
mostly  blue  and  rod,  tanning  leather,  and  making  soap. 
Such  p'taces  however  supply  only  the  neighbourhood,  and  t'ue 
Bcduiiiswho  re-sort  to  them  fur  such  articles,  and  they  rarely 
if  ever  work  for  a  distant  market. 

Commerce. — ^The  commercial  intercourse  between  Syria 
and  Europe  is  very  small.  None  of  the  agricultural  pfo- 
duots  of  Europe  are  in  demand  in  Syne;  no  kind  of  grain  ia 
imported,  wltn  the  exception  of  rice,  with  which  Syria  is 
supplir  rl  frnTTi  Fp^  pt.  Tliu  mauufactured  ^oods  of  Europe 
are  nut  in  demand,  not  bcuiR  aiiaplcd  to  iho  taste  and  cus- 
toms of  the  East.  The  only  article  which  is  imported  to  a 
certain  extent  is  hardware,  which  is  almost  exclusively  sup- 
plied by  England:  some  French  cloth  is  also  imported.  The 
chief  articles  sent  flrom  Europe  to  Syrin  are  supplied  by  the 
Bast  and  West  Indiea,  and  consist  oiP  indigo.  codiineoL  and 
coffee.  The  consumption  of  coffee  from  the  West  Indira 
has  increased  considerably  in  Western  Asia  since  tlm  ba- 
ginniiiK  of  the  present  century.  Very  little  sugar  is  im- 
ported :  the  debs,  an  extract  from  fjrapoa,  is  used  m  a  substi- 
tute for  it  in  most  parts  of  Western  Asia;  and  this  article  is 
made  in  Syria  to  a  great  extent,  and  of  the  best  quality :  it  is 
also  exported  to  the  other  perls  of  the  Turkish  empitw  in 
Aain  and  to  Bgypt  The  most  impoMMl  artids  of  onpett 
to  Barope  is  suk,  which  probably  enwnnis  to  MOO  boles  of 
200  lbs.  each  ;  a  fact  which  shows  to  what  extent  this  branch 
of  industry  is  carried  in  Syria,  when  it  is  considered  that  pro- 
bably a  much  greater  quantity  is  consumed  in  the  manu- 
factures of  Damascus  and  Aleppo.  Other  less  important 
articles  ore  galls,  olive-oil,  spongCSt  fruits,  and  tobacco.  Tho 
fruits,  which  are  prineinally  okportod,  are  dntea,niaina,ig% 
and  pistacbia-nnta.  Madder  ta  also  exported  to  a  «nci«aie 
extent.  There  is  some  maritime  intercourse  between  Syria 
on  one  side,  and  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  the  coast  of  Caramania 
on  the  other.  Ii  is  carried  on  by  small  coastiriij-vcssels, 
which  arc  best  adapted  to  tho  shallow  and  iwrow  harbours 
of  the  Syrian  coast,  and  is  limited  to  the  exchange  of  some 
agricultural  products,  and  to  the  exportation  soap  and 
some  cotton  stuffs.  Egypt  receives  ehieHy  livn  slock  and 
toboooob  fiK  which  it  pays  iridt  rice. 

The  eommeree  between  8yrm  and  the  countries  to  tfie 
east  and  north  of  it  is  very  extensive,  but  we  have  no  in- 
formation by  which  we  can  form  an  eslunate  of  if*  amouuL 
We  only  know  that  at  all  seasons  of  the yi  u  ^.llllerv)u^  cara- 
vans are  on  the  road  going  or  returning  IVuta  these  parts. 
This  commerce  is  concentrated  in  Aleppo^  as  the  d&scrt 
whioh  lies  between  the  town  of  Dnoiaaens  and  that  of  Hit 
on  the  Vuphimtes  is  alraoet  impaseable.  end  is  abo  in  the 
possession  of  the  powerful  triln;  of  the  .Aeiieze  Beduins,  so 
tliat  a  caravan  rarely  passes  directly  from  Damascus  to  Hit 
I  v  i;io  way  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
route  IS  aimost  entirely  abandoiie^i.  and  the  manufactured 
goods  go  from  Damascus  to  Aleppo,  whence  they  are  carried 
to  Anatolia  and  Constantinople,  and  to  Mosul,  Bttdad,  and 
Basra.  Two  well-frequented  roads  lead  ft«n  Aleppo  to 
Constantinople  throuirh  Anatolia.  The  most  western  leads 
from  Aleppo  wostwams  to  Afttiochia  (Antaki),  iind  thetMw 
through  the  BaTlan  Pasis  to  Scanderoon,  whence  it  runs  along 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Scanderoon  to  .%dans.  From  thi«4 
place  il  ascends  the  elevated  lable-laiid  of  .A.natolia,  and  pass- 
ing through  Kontyeh,  Afiyum  Kara-Hissar,  and  Kutjsuiy*ah. 
reaches  the  Sea  of  Marmora  at  Ism  id.  The  eastern  com* 
mereial  road  runs  due  north  Atom  Aleppo,  and  tmvenea  the 
ebain  of  the  Alma  Da;^  between  Anub  and  Al  Bostin. 
where  it  pnicceds  to  Kai'sariych.  At  the  last-named  place 
the  road  divides;  one  branch,  running'  north-east,  U-ads  to 
Sivas,  Tokat,  and  .Amasieli,  ami  the  other  continues  ni  a 
nnrth-cnst  direction  to  Angora,  and  theuce  to  Isinid  and 
Coiistantinoi  le.  Two  roods  lead  from  Aleppo  to  Persia, 
which  divide  at  Orfis  in  Mesopotamia.  From  Aleppo  the 
road  runs  north'oaat  to  Bir»  when  the  Buphiales  is  cxosscd. 
and  from  which  place  to  Orfii  it  oontinusB  westward.  The 
northern  rood  leads  bom  Or&  to  Diaibekr»  whera  t ' 
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tba  TitpB,  and  theao*  gow  o««r  ■  vmy  ttooittBinow  dis- 
trict toB«d]is  and  Van.  and  from  Van  it  cinitinnns  tn  Tabi 
The  aoutheru  road  cro^ij  tbo  \vh(.)lt:  wuUh  oi  M<,'M))uUiuiu, 
beginning  at  Orfa,and  passing  through  Manlin,  Nisibiiu  ami 
Mosul,  where  it  crosses  thoTigri*.  and  whence  it  continues 
through  Kirkuk,  Kirmaoihah  and  Hamadaa  toTUwnn.  This 
road  is  tlao  •ocaetimw  uwd  by  the  Bagdad  caranns.  which 
tlMo  proceed  from  Uoral  through  Samaiah  to  Bagdad.  Bu  t 
the  moat  firaqueotad  caravan -road  between  Aleppo  and  Bag- 
dad hes  to  tha  veat  of  the  Euphrates,  passing  from  Aleppo  in  a 
houlh  eastern  direction  through  the  narihernand  less  deport 
)>iirt  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  which  it  fuieia  afler  leavnig  tbo 
£1  Sabkh,  or  Salt  Sea.  It  rcache*  lltu  banks  of  thi;  Euphi  ateii 
at  Annah,  and  runs  along  it  to  Hitt  where  it  crowea  the 
river  and  then  goes  diw  atatto  Bagdad,  or  ooDtinues  tovtb- 
eatt  by  Hilla  t«  Basra* 

It  fain  been  said  tbit  no  aeaoant  baa  haen  givan  by  any 
traveiler    *•  i*;n  country  between  33®  and  33*  20'  N.  lat.  on 
liiii  west  .j1  luo  Southern  Valley.    But  Dr.  Robinson  bas 
lately  traverisud  this  country  obliijuoly  in  bis  journey  from 
Safed  to  Sur,  and  he  says  that  this  tract  is  distinguished  by 
peculiar  features.   Afler  having  crossed  three  valleys,  he 
entered  a  wide  plaio  by  a  oonaidartiila  UMiit  VoJnnic 
naka  ware  dfapened  over  it,  and  they  inensMd  hi  nnnber 
aa  he  proceeded  north-west,  until  tbey  covered  the  whole 
•urfaee  of  the  ground.   In  the  niidsi  of  this  plain  was  a 
depression,  which  was  evidently  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and 
the  lowest  patl  ut  it  Was  occupied  by  a  luko.    The  whole 
tract  was  entirely  barren.    From  this  high  ground  he  de- 
scended into  another  basin-like  plain  of  smaller  extent,  which 
was  cultivated  and  surrounded  by  bushy  hills,  and  sepa- 
imtod  by  avaUey  ftom  a  high  uBdalkting  tkbla-knd,  tbe  toil 
of  whidi  was  fertHa  and  eultivated,ana  whieb  was  enclosed 
by  swelling  bilk  covered  with  shrubs  and  trees.    S<<  far  the 
country  was  drained  by  waier  running  to  the  Balir  el  Houle. 
He  liien  parsed  OTcr  bi.;hcr  ground,   interspersed  wiiii 
h.lls,  but  olherwuie  presenting  an  almost  level  tract  on  the 
tup,  which  formed  iba  vatar-ihad  batwaen  the  Bahr  el 
Houle  and  the  MaditernMMan.  It  waa  aovared  with  aBall 
oak-tvaai.  Tba  remainder  of  tha  oovntry  presented  » tiie> 
cession  of  wooded  bills  and  valleys,  of  which  tbe  cutlivatcd 
portion  was  small,  the  whole  being  emplo>ed  a.>i  pasture  for 
cattle,  wliicli  arc  so  numerous,  that  butler  is  ui-ed  instead 
of  oii,  winch  IS  ilie  caitti  in  no  other  part  of  Piiieatiue.  Tiie 
hills  are  much  more  thickly  wooded  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Southern  Syria  west  of  the  Great  Vallev.  and  fire-wood 
ia  •  eoosiderable  artiela  of  aspon  Jtont  our,  to  which  it 
»  hnraght  bom  this  eouiilij.    In  appwaahing  Sur,  Dr. 
Kobnuton  passed  through  an  extensive  ondatating  region, 
w  hich  Was  Well  cuUivated,  and  lu;  iben  descended  from  the 
h;t;!ier  ground,  whu  li,  accordnii;  to  bw  estimate,  was  from 
r.'ud  to  IjOLi  feet  above  the  sea-lovel  towards  tho  shore, 
tu  a  country  which  coiit>i»(s  of  numerous  ridges  and  of  valleys 
opening  towards  the  Mediterranean,  in  which  there  are 
woods  of  prickly  oak,  maple^  arbutus,  aod  anmaeh.  and  in 
wbieh  tha  plantations  of  lobaeoo  wan  eKtanaive.  Their 
produce  is  exported  from  Sur.  \ 
(Russell's  Natural  History  qf  Aleppo  ;  Pococke's  Di  -  , 
scription  of  the  East;  Volney's  yoya£;r  en  Syrie  et  cn  ' 
Egypte;  Hurckhardt's  Trawlt  in  Syrta  and  the  lioiy 
Land ;  Browne's  TraveU  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria ; 
Buckingham's  Travel*  in  I\d*stine  through  the  Countriei 
qf  ttashan,       ;  Schubert's  Reite  in  dot  Mnrgenland ; 
8.  Rebineon'a  TrmeU  m  BUuUne  and  Suriai  Buiekbardt 
Barlter'a  IfoUt  made  on  a  Joumttt  to  tka  Sourre  of  the 
rixyer  Oroniex,  in  Londoti.  Geogr.  Jnurnal,  vol.  vi!.;  A  ins- 
worth's  Nuleft  u/if>n  the  Comj urutife  (jeagrapht/  of  thf 
Oiticiiin  an  !  Si/rian  Gatrs,  m  I.orulort  Geoi^r.  J'lUnial,  vol. 
viii. ;  <Jhe»nuy,  On  tlic  liav  uf  Anttoeh,  in  London  Geni^r. 
Jonmal,  vol.  viii. ;  Count  Bcrtou's  Journey  to  Akabali.  and 
B.  Robinson's  'Fraoela  in  Palatine.  if«.,  in  London  Geogr. 
Jbomol,  voLix. ;  Heden  and  Pbrthey,  Notes  in  Bert;baus's 
Geographitche  Memoir  zur  Erkldrung  und  Erlauterung 
dtr  Karte  von  Syrien ;  Count  Forbin's  Tmvefs  in  Greece, 
Turkt'y.  itud  the  ll'-li/  Land.  E.  Rohinsi  i  '-  ui  1  E  Smith's 
Biblical  Hesearc/ws  i7i  i^destme.  Mount  Huun.  ^s-c:  and 
A  General  Statetnent  of  the  lAibour*  and  Prnreedin^s  nf 
the  Erpcdition  to  the  Euphratet,  in  London  Qeogr,  Journ., 
vol.  VII.) 

SYJilA  Ml)  w«a  tho  Greofc  and  Roaian  name  for 
tbat  eouBtiyof  Aaia  whiah  ftfmt  tha^rinlo  or  a  part  of 

tht  diatnct  oaHed  in  tha  BiUo  AaAX  (aDN).  tho  Arabian 
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nan*  of  wluah  in  Sham,  mkI  tho  Etnopaan,  Syria.  Tho 


I  etymology  of  tbo  natto  is  wry  tmeartain :  the  only  deriva- 
I  l.i  n-i  wui  ili  trujntioniri^'  arc  two,  tbe  first  of  which  is  from 
,  Suf,  ail  ttuiient  nuuiu  (and  also  tbe  modern  nnme)  of  Tyre; 
the  other  makes  it  a  shortened  form  of  Assyria  (Major  Ren- 
uell  supposes  Syria  to  be  Assyria  without  the  article), — a 
supposition  somewhat  supported  by  the  fact  that  tho  two 
names  aro  often  confounded  or  used  iod,fianiitiy  by  tho 
antient  writers.  (Hofod.,  vii.  S3.)  In  ihec,  of  tho  vaiiona 
senses  in  which  the  word  is  used,  one  makes  it  include 
nearly  the  whole  of  Assyria,  that  ail  that  country  except 
Mesopotamia.  In  this,  its  widest  extent,  Syria  mcluded 
all  the  country  to  the  west  of  tbe  Euphrates,  as  far  south 
a-s  Egypt  and  A^abii^  while  on  the  north  and  west  it  em- 
braced tho  greater  part  of  CUicia,  Cappadoeia.  and  Pontm, 
its  boundaries  on  this  side  being  the  river  Halys  and  tho 
Suxino  Sea.  CBarod.,  i.  72 ;  v.  49 ;  Strabo,  xvi..  p.  737 ;  Ren- 
noH's  Oeog.  to  HerOtL,  i.,  pp.  254.  347.)  Pfiny  (v.  13)  and 
Mela  (xi.  1)  carry  its  boundaries  still  ftrtl  rr  to  the  east 
and  north,  and  make  it  mcludo  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia. 
It  appcar.s  indeed  that  all  the  tribes  of  tho  great  Aramaean 
family  were  called  Syrians,  in  tho  widest  and  most  antient 
sense  of  tho  word. 

In  the  most  usual  applioiiion  of  tlie  word,  Syria  waa  tho 
district  bounded  by  the  tango  of  Amanus  on  tbo  notth, 
by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  by  tbe  Euphrates 
and  the  Arabian  Desert  on  the  east  and  south,  and 
by  the  'river  of  Egypt'  (probably  tbe  river  El-Arisb)  on 
the  south-w«»t.  In  a  still  narrower  sense  it  sometimes  d^ 
noted  the  same  district,  with  the  exception  of  Phcenicia  and 
ralestiue.  (PtuL,  V.  16.)  iierodolus,  in  speaking  of  .Maa* 
tine,  includes  it  in  Syria,  as  a  subordinate  division;  ho  calla 
it  *  tba  Palestine  Syria'  <4  IlaXamlvo  aapi«,  ii»  iWi. 

Tbe  Syrians  (not  indodiog  tho  inbabitanta  ofPhttBiaio 
and  Palestine  under  tbe  name)  derived  their  doKont  ftom 
Aram,  tba  voungesl  son  of  Seth  (Gen.,  x.  22). 

//»  ,  :  /  V  II  f  Syria  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. — ■ 
The  earliest  records  of  the  state  of  iiyrta  represent  it  as  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  independent  kingdoms,  of  which  tbo 
ibltowing  are  meutiooad  in  tho  Biblo :—(!.)  Aram  of 
naaaoa  (ps^l  critt.  t  aam^  im, «;  /aoM.  tIL  8;  xtiLS; 

V  r  -  - 

Amos,  i.  5)  was  always  the  most  powerful  oi^,  on4  in  some 
sense  the  capital  of  tlio  oountiy.  Its  kingi  wore  frequentiy 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Jews.  (S.)  Ifaacah  GD^^X  hi 

the  neighbourhood  of  Bashan,  bad  a  king  in  the  time  of 
David  (2  Sam.,  x.  6).  (3.)  Gi«hiir  (TPn£>3),  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ^raacab  (2  .Suw  ,  iii.  3  ;  xiii.  37;  xv,  8).  had 
still  a  ktn^'  m  !  aine  of  Solunion.  (4.)  Aram  of  Beth 
Recliob  i2Srn  ilU  Uy^.     "Saw.,  X.  6)  was  a  district  at 

the  foot  of  Anti-Libanu?,  named  afler  the  town  of  Rochob, 
in  the  neishbourbood  of  the  town  of  Dan,  ur  J-aish,  in  tlio 
north  of  Palestine.  (5.)  Near  this  was  Chul  OSTl*  Qtn^  X. 
23).  Besides  these,  the  towns  of  Hamalh,  Halboo,  BQiial^ 
Todmor,  Bethedon,  Berothai.  Ifaah,  and  otbon,  had  pro- 
bably their  own  princes. 

The  conquests  of  David  (B.C.  I0o5,  &c.)  brought  these 
statL>  into  subjection  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel; "but  they 
attain  became  independent  at  the  close  of  Solomon's  reign 
<B.c.  975).  From  this  time  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  espe- 
cially is  frequently  mentioned  in  oonnaation  with  the  his« 
tory  of  thu  Israeiitea,  and  it  appears  gradually  to  havo 
grown  in  power,  and  to  have  held  supremacy  over  the  other 
slates  of  Syria  (I  Kings,  xx.  0.  t'^  eu  to  have  given  the 
kings  of  Israel  great  trouble,  till  the  reign  of  Joash  (b.c. 
f54j),  who  obtumed  considerable  successes  asruinst  Beii- 
hadad  (2  Kings,  xtu.  22-25).  The  last  king  of  Damascus 
was  Rezin,  who  having  engaged  with  Pekin,  king  of  Israel, 
in  war  against  Abas,  king  of  Judab.  Abaz  invited  Tiglath- 
Fdeser,  king  of  Asnria,  to  attack  Damascus,  which  hetocfe, 
and  carried  tbe  inhabitants  capttve  to  Kir  (2  Kings,  xvi. 
1-9)  about  the  year  740  b.c.  (Clinton's  Fasti  Heltenici,  i. 
p. -.jr^-j.) 

From  this  time  Syria  formed  a  part  of  tbe  Assyrian, 
Uabylonian,  Persian,  and  Macedonian  empires  in  succes- 
.sion.  but  during  this  whole  period,  down  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  tho  Qnoi  (aC  ita  hiStOiy  pCOMntt  DOtUOf 
worthy^  of  notico. 

^nawukri^8deueidif,di»Hm  ioittmt^faelitmtoRomt, 
— Tlie  wars  between  the  gcneral.s  of  Alexander  for  the  pos- 
session of  western  Asia  are  narrated  m  tho  articles  Awn- 
ooprtrs,  RuMEKES.  Pkrdiccxs,  and  Seleucid.*:.  After  the 
battle  of  Ipsiu  <B.c.  301),  Syria,  with  the  exception  at  first 
of  CaBto<Syrin  and  FalaMtoo,  MI  to  tho  ahnre  of  Selenaua 
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Niettoi-.and  lieDcelorlh  it  bectme  the  wnMl  portion  of  the 

kingdom  of  the  Selcucitlte.  tlic  usual  nboile  uf  the  kings 
being  at  its  cupiial.  Aatioch.  A  Ual  of  tUu  kings  of  this  ! 
dynasty  is  given  in  tbo  article  Sblkocida,  and  the  history 
of  their  reigns  undar  tlieir  respeetive  names.  For  the  rela- 
tions of  PatestiiM  nA  Syria  vmiag  this  period.  s«o  Jxws. 
iVf>yirftilit»%  AflmtAUn.  The  omfNire  of  the  Seleucidae 
wta  doitreyed,  and  Syria  was  declared  a  Roman  province  by 
Pompey,  in  rh>^  >pur  Gj  B.C.  The  small  district  of  Com- 
mageno  wa  left  for  a  titiic  under  its  own  princes.  [CoM- 
MAKKNK.]  During  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  Syria  suffered 
much  frota  the  conflicts  of  the  two  parties,  the  power 
of  native  robbers,  and  the  incursions  of  the  i'artbians 
ud  it  was  not  till  the  reiga  of  Augustus  that  it  became 
qnlelly  settled  u  a  part  of  tbe  Roman  empire.  It  was 
governed  bv  a  proconsul*  vbo  wnUDOoljr  randM  at  Aotiocb. 
In  lite  year  6  A.O..  upon  the  baDidunmit  of  Arebelao*.  Ja- 
d»a  and  Samtiria  were  added  to  tho  provinro  of  Syria,  to 
which  iliuy  henceforth  bclongod,  with  a  short  iiuisrruptian 
during  iliu  reign  ut"  Ilurod  Ayrippa  I. 

Antient  Divisions  of  Si/nu. — Under  the  Macedonian 
ltipp%  Syria  was  divided  into  four  {arts  (tetrarchies).  which 
vera  namad after  their  capitals,  Antiocb.  Seleuceia,  Apamca. 
and  Laodieaa.  Both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romana  oaliad 
the  northern  portion  of  Syria,  that  is,  the  whole  country 
wtih  ihc  exception  of  Coele-Syria,  Phoenice,  and  Palestine, 
by  tbo  name  of  Upper  Syria  <ii  iyw  Zvftia.  Syria  Superior), 
to  distinguish  it  from  Coele-Syria  (i^  moiXr)  Xvpia,  that  is, 
the  Hollow  Syria),  whidi  was  tiie  natne  f^iven  to  the  valley 
between  the  ridges  ot  Libatmi  and  Anti-Libanus.  Under 
the  Romans  the  pruviacc  was  divided  into  nine  dialtiota  * 
Caasiotis,  A  pamcne,  Chaleidice^  SeUueia.  Piaria,  Comma|anai, 
Cyrrhestice.  Cbalybonttia,  Palmyrene.  The  IbUowing  «ei« 
the  chief  towns:— 1.  In  Cx^iiiotis,  which  lay  along  the  coast, 
between  Mounts  Casius  and  Lihatius,  und  touched  Phoe- 
nice on  the  south;  Gabala  (JebiU),  a  sea-port;  farther 
north,  Laodicea  (Latakiehl,  fortueriy  called  Ramiiha,  and 
afterwards  Lwwe  Actc  ;  Poseidian  (Posseda,  or  Raa  Bosyt). 
2,  In  Apameneb  vbicb  lay  east  of  Phoenice  and  Caasiotis. 
along  the  ooarw  of  the  Orontes:  Emesa  (Hems),  near  a 
lake  formed  by  the  Orontes,  celebrated  fur  its  temple  to 
Elagabalus.  or  the  sun,  whose  priest  became  emperor  of 
Ronie[ELAOA8ALrs],  tor  the  defeat  of  Zenohia,  by  Aurelian, 
and  far  its  defence  a;^ainst  tlio  Arabians  (\.d.  113.)) :  Are- 
thusa  (Roslaii ) ;  Epiphania,  the  Hamath  of  ihe  Bible  and 
the  preaent  Uamah ;  Aparaea,  formerly  Petia,  and  now 
Kakat  el  Medyk;  Seleuceia  on  the  Belus  (Schjure?;; 
AimoOL  3*  la  Chateidioa,  whieh  Uy  «*at  of  the  Oronten* 
towards  the  desert;  Chaleia.  the  nioa  of  wMdi  itlll  exist 
near  Kincsrin.    4,  In  Selcucis,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes:  Soleuccia,  on  tho  !tea,tbe  ruins  of  which  arc  at  Sou- 
vadia.  or  Sweidiyab.    i,  In  Pieria,  which  lay  on  the  Issicus 
Sinus  (Bay of  Scanderoou),  and  reached  on  the  nort)>  to  thu 
Syriae  P>lao,  the  pass  which  divider  Syria  from  Cilicia:  Alex- 
andria (Scanderoon).  6,  In  Commagene,  which  occupied  the 
nortiiernino&i  coriier  of  the  country  botveen  Mounts  Ama- 
nos  and  the  Euphrates:  Sanonta  (Samaimt)  on  the 
Euphrates,  the  birth-plaoe  of  Lueian.  and  of  Plaul  tbe 
hi  •lie:   Adata.  afterwards  called  Germanicca,  and  in 
Latm,  Germanica  Caesarea,  in  honour  of  the  empuror  Cuh- 
gula,  at  a  later  period  Telesaura,  and  now  Chaduch.  or 
Marah;  Doliche  (Dolicha):  Aniiuck  at  the  Taurus,  per- 
haps Babasna).    7,  In  Cyrrhestice,  which  extended  from 
the  phun  of  Antioch  eastward  to  the  Euphrates :  Zeugma, 
where  there  was  a  paiaaga  over  the  Euphrates,  opposite  to 
Btrilia  (Bit);  Arudis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marayai  ;  Iliera- 
\)o\ii,  formerly  Mabog,  which  name  tbe  Greeks  turned  into 
Bau>l)V ic  (/Jn/ifJirjcrf),  now  in  ruins  at  Mniiibtj,  one  of  the 
most  important  ciliui  of  Syria,  aud  famous  U>v  n  temple  of 
Astartu;  Rorocu,  formerly  Chaleb.and  now  H  I'leb,  or  Ale|ipo, 
the  must  imporiaut  town  of  modern  Syria  [HalbrJ;  Gin- 
darui  (GundyaiehX  a  mountain  fortress,  where  Vvatidius 
defiiated  lUo  Partbiana.    b.  In  Cfaalybonitia^  which  wm 
aatiently  a  fertile  atrip  of  country  on  tbe  west  hanb  of  tlie 
Buphrateii,  between  the  river  and  tbe  dciiert,  but  in  now 
swallowed  up  by  the  desert,  tbe  sands  of  which  cover  the 
ruins  of  its  cities:  Thapsacus,  (he  Ti))hsach  of  the  Bible, 
afterwards  Amphipolis,  and  now  the  little  town  of  Der,  un 
tbo  Euphratca;  somewhat  hicher  up  tbe  river  wai<  Zenobia 
<2elebi).  which  some  ijeoi^rapbers  identify  with  Tbap$acus. 
9t  In  F^lmyrenc.  the  oouib-eaatcm  poriimi  of  the  c-ounity. 
wlddi,  like  Chalyhonitii,  was  otiee  partially  irricaietl  and 
enlth'ated.  but  ia  now  «  part  of  the  desert':  P«lnim»  tho 
Taduior  of  the  BiUe,  built  by  6v1oBion»  aceoroin^  to 


JoeepbuB,  the  splendid  raint  of  whieh  >tni  exist  oeu>  tlw 

little  villau;e  of  Tddraor.  Tliese  ruins,  which  bf'ong  to  th<» 
perio<l  of  the  Roman  empire,  are  described  under  Pal- 
myra ;  PiioKNiai  and  Fujumm  are  daranbad  hiaopn 

rate  articles. 

Diocletian  exlMldod  the  boundaziM  of  Ooele-Syria.  and 
added  it  to  Phoenia«i  nnder  the  name  of  Phoenicia  Libanen> 
sis.  Gonslnniine  the  Qraaleroeiad  Oontsagene  and  Chaly^ 
bonitis  into  a  new  provinoe  under  the  nana  (if  £apbratonaj% 
and  Theodosius  li.  divided  the  remainder  of  Syria  into 
Prima  and  Secunda.  Antiodi  Wtatho  eapilal  of  tbo  teaiMr, 
and  Apamea  of  the  latter. 

Hntortj  of  Syria  uncUr  the  later  Roman  Emperors. — 
Under  the  Canar*  Syria  was  one  of  tbe  most  popuioua, 
flourishing,  and  IttXttriooe  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  had 
a  eonaideiiddo  co«MWfe«>  and  formed  indeed  the  emparitiB 
wh^eb  eonneeted  tbe  Bastem  and  Wealem  qoartera  of  tbo 
world.  Hadrian,  upon  his  accession  (1 1 7  a.d.1,  fixed  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  empire  at  the  Euphrates,  aad  hence- 
forth the  frontier  province  of  Syria  wa*  exposed  to  repeated 
inroads,  first  from  the  Parthians  and  afterwards  fmm  tlie 
Persians.  The  province  was  overrun,  and  almost  subtiut.Hl 
by  Sapor  (aj».  2^8).  tnm  whom  it  was  rescued  by  Odena- 
tbus  (S<I>1M4X  whose  elevation  to  a  share  in  the  empire  by 
Gallicnus,  bis  death,  the  attempt  of  his  widow  Zenohia  to 
establish  an  iudependent  sovereignty  in  tbo  Bortoni  part 
of  the  empire,  himI  iu>r  defitat  bj  Aondiaii  (STS  JLD.),  are 

related  under  PAi,MyKA. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  century,  and  in  the  fourth,  the 
Saracens,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  who  were 
destined  to  wrest  this  valuable  province  from  the  empire^ 
begin  to  make  their  appaaianosh  sometimes  in  the  lagionib 
but  more  of^en  among  the  ^nww'f  of  Rome.  Bnt  belbre 
falling  under  their  arms,  Syria  once  tnore  fe!t  ihe  powpr  of 
the  Persians.  In  the  reijjn  of  Phocas,  Chosroos  II..  after 
reducing  Mesopotamia  and  the  neighbouring  state*,  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  reduced  Uierapolis,  Chalets,  aud  Beroea. 
and  finally  Antioch,  which  he  almost  completely  destroyed 
(ajuCII).  Heraelius,  who  bad  obtained  the  empira  in  61tf, 
took  tbo  field  in  tit  against  Chosroes,  who  had  in  tbe  nea»* 
time  conquered  not  only  Syria,  hut  also  Palestine  (614), 
and  bad  overrun  E^-ypt  and  Asia  Minor  (ft  16).  In  a  series 
of  brilliant  campaicjn*  Heraclius  repeal ed I y  defeated  Chos- 
roes. and  at  last  drove  hira  beyond  the  Tigris  (a  d.  62'>,  and 
Siroes,  his  >nn  (and  by  tiie  murder  of  hi4  father,  bis  •*uccc's- 
sor),  tcade  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Heraclius  (a.d.  6'i8i,  one 
of  tbe  conditions  of  which  was  the  restoration  of  the  'trtw 
oroM*'  whioh  had  bean  carried  into  FMsia  after  the  sacking 
of  Jemaalem  in  614.  But  tiris  brOltaot  ncovHy  «f  the 
Ea&tcrn  pruvitices  ua.s  only  tbo  pieludo  tO  their  flnd  loCS 
under  the  same  emperor. 

Cnnijueil  f>/  St/ria  hy  thf  Saracens. — The  history  of  1 ".  -• 
period  u  related  by  Gibbon,  in  ihc  'Ahl  chapter  of  lii«  Lhs- 
cline  and  Fall.  Hin  account  should  be  compared  with  the 
notes  in  Milman's  edition  of  that  work,  aud  espscialiy  with 
Price's  Chronobgicat  Retrotpeet  qf  MekammttbM  wMarf. 
Mohammed  himself  had  taken  a  few  towns  of  Syria  (fSO 
A.D.),  and  his  suooessor,  Abu  Bekr,  had  scarcely  mounted 
tht!  throne  when  he  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  Arabian 

;  tribes,  callins  liiem  to  the  invasion  of  Syria  (a.u.  Ii32).  .\ 
large  army  1  S  laceiis  assembled  at  Medina,  whence  they 
inarched  into  Syria  under  the  nominal  command  of  Abu 
Obe\dah,  but  virtually  led  by  the  fieioe  Khalud,  '  tbe  sword 
of  Allah.'  Thsy  first  attacked  Bosra,  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  wbirh  was  betrayed  by  tbe  governor  Romanna. 
They  then  laid  siege  to  Damascus  (A.a  G33).  The  defence 
wait  obstinate,  and  in  the  meantime  Heraclius  bad  avsem- 
hled  an  uiuiy  of  TO.OOO  men  at  Emesa,  utnl.r  the  command 

I  of  b(!i  (general,  V'ardan.  The  armies  met  at  .^iznadin.  the 
Greekii  wcie  uiieiiy  rouie  l,  nnd  the  Arabs  returned  i<>  tbe 
BiCK*>  of  Damascus,  which  fell,  after  an  obiltuate  re»isianre. 
in  634  A.D..  about  July  or  Au{;us:.  After  some  irregular 
exploits^  which  served  to  show  tbe  undaunted  valour  and 
fanatimsm  of  Khaled.  and  to  strike  terror  into  the  8«riaa&. 

the  conquest  of  Ilie  countrv  '.rn-i  carried  on  by  the  redtK:;\>;i 
llrsliif  IleliojKjiis  and  Emesa.  and  then  of  oiher  imiwrtair. 
I  lowns.    In  the  meanwhile  Heraclius  had  inepared  f.ir  a 
I  last  etfurt  in  detutict;  of  Syria.    An  army  of  oO.buu  men 
brought  from  the  dilTerci.:  iirnvinces  of  the  empire,  with  a 
light  armed  force  of  CU.UOO  Christian  Arabv  eooouniered 
.  tlie  Moliammedans  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yermuk;  but 
I  few  CbristiaiM  escaped  from  the  field  of  haul*  (aOb  6.1(>. 
I  Hencefotwardtha conquest  proceeded  withtiu1ooppo»iii;4ii. 
'llie  sacred  character  cf  Jonisaleu  precuied  Ibr  is  an 
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bci  oil  r,it  !  ■  apitulalion,  whicli  tho  caliph  Omar  hirnself 
oiise  from  Med. na  to  receive  (C37  a.o.)>  Aleppo  i»ubaiilieil, 
but  tbe  castle  offered  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  was  taken 
aurprtso,  and  Antioch  purchased  its  safety  at  the  expense 
obeoienco  and  300.000  pieces  of  gold  (a.d.  638).  In  the 
same  year  HeracUua  tied  fkom  Antioeb  t»  CoDntMitinopIo, 
and  after  a  show  of  rasiatuiee  M  C&nmn  by  CSontUntine, 
his  eldest  son,  tbe  province  was  abandoned  to  the  Saraccii~^ 
to  whom  tbe  remaining  cities  at  once  submitted.  (Couipa.c 
tbe  article  Omak.) 

Syria  undsr  the  Khalifs. — Under  the  Ummeyabs,  or 
Ominaiades,  tlM  Mat  of  government  was  at  DaHMaeiUk 
wbiiber  it  «M  tmuMnd  from  Kufa  by  Moawiyo,  wbo  n^ed 
from  tSt  to  679,  but  it  kwt  this  diitwction  in  749,  «h«n  lh» 
Abba&sides  took  up  their  residence  at  Bagdad. 

For  maxQ  ihitn  nine  centuries  tbe  history  of  Syria  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  included  under  that  of  Egypt. 
{Egypt.]  It  was  subjected  wiih  the  Inter  country  to  the 
Turkish  usurper  Ahmed  Ebn  e'  Tooloon,  who  founded  the 
djTDMtTof  lb«  Tooloaoideak  which  huted  fram  8GS  tu  906 
A.11,  WMn  the  Khalif Moktafee  recovered  both  countries; 
and  •lUnrwds  to  anotb«r  Ttarkkh  uaurper.  Akhshdl  Mo- 
htmmed  Ebn  Tughg  (a.v.  93S),  whose  dynasty  lasted  till 
970;  will  n  M  jez,  a  surcessor  of  Malidee,  coiuiufi  ^'gvpt. 
and  srtoti  aiiciwurds  Syria,  as  far  as  Damascus,  aiui  louiidcd 
the  dynasty  of  the  Fatiinile  caliplis,  wluise  capital  was  at 
Cairo.  (FATiuti)£s.J  Id  1076  tbe  Turks  invaded  Syria 
and  Palestine,  took  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  and  osta- 
Uished  «n  independeot  kingdom  ttoder  the  princ«s  of  the 
boBN  of  Onok.  Tb«  Oalipb  Mottali  retook  Jerusalem  in 
1096,  but  lost  it  sigain,  with  a  latga  portioo  of  Syria,  in  tho 
first  crusade,  at  the  close  of  wfaten  tbe  Christian  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  wa.s  established,  which  included  the  antient 
Palestine  and  a  tract  uf  cuimtry  round  Antioch.  This 
kingdom  la-tted  from  1099,  the  year  in  which  the  crusaders 
took  Jerusalem,  to  1187.  when  Salab-ed-Deen  <Saiadin> 
recovered  it.  [Cru^adbs  ;  Salah-ed-Desn.]  His  dynasty, 
the  Ejfoobites,  lasted  till  1SM»  when  it  was  deatioyed  in 
Egypt  and  Dunaseus  by  tbe  refolt  of  the  Bnharite  Hem* 
looks.  Seif  eJ-Deen,  the  sultan  of  Aleppo,  ffrcat-grand- 
i»uo  of  Salah-eil-Deen,  recovered  Damascus,  but  lie  was 
averthrown  and  slain  in  an  invasion  of  the  Jlloijuls  fiotn 
Persia  io  1260.  For  tbe  history  of  European  ooaneclion 
vith  Byib  in  the  twelfth  tod  thirteeotit  Mntaiiei>  oee 
dtnsAOM. 

Syria  continued  subject  first  to  tbe  Babtrite  and  then  to 
tbe  Circassian  Memlooks  till  tbe  overthrow  of  the  latter  by 
tbe  Turks  in  1 6 1 G- )  7.  [M  auxlvkks.1  Their  possession  of 
thecountry  was  howr  .  r  inlerrupte<l  for  a  short  time  by 
TlMUB,  or  Tatneiluiie,  invade,!  Syria  and  sacketl  AlfpfHj 
in  1-4U0,  and  in  the  nexl  \par  destroyed  Damascus.  He 
did  not  however  attempt  to  ke«p  po!>ae^ton  of  the  country. 

Syria  under  the  Turks. — In  the  year  1516  Syria  was  con- 
quered  and  united  to  the  Ottoman  empire  by  tbo  Sultan 
Belim  L  It  is  still  under  the  power  of  the  Forte 

In  the  later  history  of  Syria  there  is  nDtliini»  worthy  of 
notice  till  its  mvaiion  by  Napoleon,  a  d.  1790.  [BoyxPAaTE, 
■rol.  v..  p.  124-5.] 

In  the  year  1831,  Mehemet  Alt,  ihe  pre»eiU  viceroy  of 
Egypt,  having  formed  the  design  of  erecting  Egypt  and 
Syria  into  an  todepondent  kingdom,  took  up  arms  against 
the  Facte  on  the  pretext  of  a  dispute  with  the  pasha  of 
DamaeeQa.  Hit  ion.  Ibrahim  Paaba.  invaded  Syria,  and 
took  Gen  in  October,  and  on  the  9ih  of  December  attacked 
Acre.  .Vrter  iu  vain  i^>iuing  a  firman,  commanding  Meho- 
root  to  w  ithdiaw  hm  forces  from  Syiia,  the  sultan  declared 
war  a^jainst  liim  (April  15,  is.l'i).  In  the  mean  time 
Ibrahim,  assisted  by  French  and  English  oflicent  and  Greek 
laUan,  and  having  formed  an  alliance  with  the  chief  of  tbe 
Dnucs  of  Lebanon,  took  Aero  on  the  2Ut  of  Mav,  and 
Dameaeaa  on  the  13th  of  June.  On  the  7th  of  July  be 
defeated  the  army  of  the  sultan  nt  Hems,  took  Antioch  on 
the  iRt  of  .\ugusit,  and  ou  tho  21st  of  December  utterly 
routed  the  forces  of  the  sultan  atKoniah  in  Anatolia,  taking 
tlie  grand  vizier  prisoner,  and  then  pressed  on  for  Constan- 
tinople. In  tbe  mean  time  the  sultan  claimed  the  help  of 
Ruesia.  That  power  prepared  to  act  against  Mehemet  Ali 
by  tea  and  lanrf.  France  and  England  now  exerted  them- 
selves to  guard  at,'n)nst  the  prcpondeianoe  of  Russian  influ- 
ence, and  at  Icn^^ih  a  poaec  i|iiH  canelodcd,  and  the  sultan, 
by  a  fli  iuua  i«sucd  on  the  Gth  of  May,  1S»,T?,  cnnfirmcd  Me- 
hemet 111  his  povfininciit  of  I'^^vpt  and  Ciiiidia,  mantiiijj 
to  II ; in  in  addii.iin  thai  of  D;imasi;ii«,  Tripoli.  Saul,  Safed, 
Naplou«t>tnd  Jerusalem,  and  on  tbc9tb  oirderswerc  sent  by  ' 


the  viceroy  to  Ibrahim  to  repa.<;s  tho  Taurus.  Mehemet  did 
not  however  renounce  his  project,  while  on  the  other  band 
tbe  sultan  continued  to  vatcli  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  recalling  the  concessions  extorted  from  him.  After  m 
long  series  of  indecisive  movementauB  both  sides,  and  of 
fruitless  negotiations  between  the  two  nartiet  and  tbe  great 
European  powers,  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  in  Syria,  in  May.  1839.  followed  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  forces  by  Ibrahim  atNeiib  (June 
25),  and  tho  desertion  of  the  Turkish  Iket  to  Mehemet 
Ah  on  the  'Ith  of  July.  On  tbe  16th  Mehemet  announced 
to  the  new  sultan  Abd-ul-Medjid  hiadelinBioation  to  assert 
by  fione  his  claim  to  tho  heicditary  govaniment  of  all  the 
provinees  nndar  W»  oomtnand,  as  a  reply  to  the  sultan's 
offer  of  the  hereditary  government  of  Egypt.  Tho  fsvo 
powers  of  England,  France.  Austria.  Prusj^ia,  and  Russia, 
now  induced  the  Porte  to  take  no  further  steps  wuhout 
liieir  advice.  Tho  negouations  which  followed  ended  in  the 
secession  of  France,  and  tbe  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between 
the  remaining  four  powers  and  Turkey,  to  compel  the  «ttb> 
mission  of  Meliemet.  The  XttaXy  was  signed  in  Landoiu  en 
the  l£th  of  July,  1840.  In  i^unuaaee  ot  thia  tceaty  a  fleet 
consisting  of  English.  Anstrian.  and  Torkith  vessels,  com- 
menced operations  on  the  coast  of  Syria  by  tbe  storming 
of  Bey  rout  about  the  middle  of  September.  Acre  and 
Sidon  shared  the  «:ame  fate  sliortly  afterwards,  and  alter 
much  negotiation.  Mehemet  consented  to  >;ive  up  Syria 
entirely,  and  received  from  the  sultan  the  hereditary  jcovern- 
ment  of  Egrat  (January  II.  1841).  Sir  C.  Napier  baa  juat 
published  a  history  of  this  war. 

Tbe  religions  of  Syria  are  various.  Tlierc  are  Moham- 
medans, who  arc  of  (he  Shiite  sect,  Jews.  Christians  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  r.iu!  Aiinenian  churches  [Greek  CliiRCn], 
besides  remiiaiii-i  oi  other  aiuiciil  Christian  sects.  Thera 
are  also  many  European  residents,  especially  vf  tiie  English 
and  Lutheran  churches,  to  watch  over  whose  interests,  and 
to  advance  Christianity  among  tbe  JeWl>  a  bishop  of  the 
Anglican  church  (Dr.  Alexander,  a  eonvarted  Jew)  baa 
recently  been  sent  out,  with  the  tide  of  biihop  Jeniaa> 
lem.  by  the  combined  elbrtt  of  AeKnj^iih  aindFkmiaii 

governments. 

SYRIAC  LANGUAGE.  The  Syriac.  or  Western  Ara- 
maic [Aramaean  Lanouaob],  is  a  language  of  the 
Semitic  family,  and  was  spoken  by  tbe  inhabitants  of  Syria 
and  Mesopolafuia.  and,  after  tbe  Captivity,  in  Galilee.  It 
differs  very  little  from  the  Choldee,  or  Eastern  Aramaic,  the 
re&emblanoe  between  the  dialects  being  so  close  that  Chaldee 
written  in  Syriac  characters,  wiihout  points,  is  good  Syriac, 
w  ith  ilie  exception  of  one  inflection  in  the  verbs.  The  two 
dtaltoU  differ  ehiclly  in  their  system*  of  vowel  points  and  in 
the  use  of  u  different  character. 

Undor  the  Seleucidae,  tbe  Syriac  was,  in  all  public 
transactions,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  common  ui^e,  sup- 
planted by  tlie  Greek,  but  even  to  thia  day  it  is  aometimeo 
neatd  in  Syria.  A  mixture  of  tbe  two  diueeta  of  the  Are* 
maic  formed  the  common  latigua^'c  of  Pahrstine  in  the 
time  of  Christ  [Akamakan  Languaok],  and  hence  we 
find  1  n  the  New  Xeatanent  many  idion»  and  loiiie  words ef 
the  Syriac. 

Th.c  principal,  as  it  is  also  the  most  antient  work  in  tbe 
Svri.tc  language,  i»  the  Peshito,  or  old  Syriac  version  of  the 
Htblc.   [Syiuac  Vsasioit.] 

I'hc  principal  Syriae  gnuDnaii  and  lexicons  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Schnaf, '  Opn«  Aramaeain,'  tese ;  G  RMiehaelis, 
'  Syria* in  ;  ,'  irjl;  .T.D.  Michaolis,  'Giammatica  Svnaca,' 
I7li«4;  J;ilin, 'Eleuicnta  Araniaicue  Linguae,' 1820;  Yeates' 
'Syriac  Grammar,'  lb2l;  Dr.  F.  Nolan.  'Introduction  to 
the  Syriac  Language.'  Ibii  ;  by  far  the  hu^t  grammar  is 
Hoffmann's  *  Gramroaticae  Syriacae  Libri  tii.,'  1827:  there 
are  lexicons  by  Trastiua,  Ghitbirius,  Sehaaf.  and  Zanolini. 

8TRIAC  VERBIONS  ef  tbe  Bible.  Of  these  sevenit 
exist,  two  of  which  are  of  considerablo  importance.  1.  'The 
Peshito  (literal)  Version.'  also  called  'The  Old  Syriac  Ver- 
sion.' is  one  of  tho  most  antient  and  valuable  tran.-ilaiions  of 
the  Bible.  The  version  of  the  Old  Testament  is  UM;nU:d  by 
various  traditions  to  the  age  of  Solomon,  to  the  band  of 
Asa.  priest  uf  tbe  Samaritans,  and  lo  the  Apot>tle  Thaddeus. 
It  is  referred  to  by  Bphrem  the  Syrian,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  eeotnry,  aa  generally  Itnown  and  used,  and  there- 
fore it  must  have  been  in  exislenee  a  eonsiderable  lime 
before.  ^loderii  ciitiC'i  have  referred  its  date  variously  to 
the  first,  second,  and  third  <  ciiUitics.  the  m;»jcr!'.y  lo  the 
hist.  The  opinion  ii  I'.v  generally  adopled  is  tnat  of  Mi- 
cha«lt8,  wbo  aitcribes  the  translatiou  of  both  Tcstotuiiots  tc 
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th«  most  flourisbing  p«riod  of  tbe  SyriRn  churches,  namely 
tlMfod«f  tbe  fint  ud  tho  beginoing  of  tha  SMOod  c«i- 

TWtioit  of  tha  Old  Testament  ytat  certainly  mado 
from  the  Hebnw,  which  it  olotely  ft»ll6«B;  but  there  eve 
indications  of  the  translotor  having  tnede  nieof  the  Septiw- 

gim  and  of  the  Chaltk-e  |iar;iiihni!*e.  Tbe  groat  antiquiiy 
of  lhi»  ver»ioii,  moch  Ih^'Ikt  ihaii  that  of  any  exist mi^ 
Hebrew  MS.  uf  ilw  Old  UV^^iainfUi.  loaki-s  it  a  most  valuu- 
ole  source  of  biblical  crilicii»ta.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  ve  ry 
good  translation,  but  not  equal  throughout.  A  dsfforent 
method  of  interpratation  is  foUowed  in  different  hooka,  for 
iQttanee  in  the  Penteteneh  end  tbe  CbronieW  Prom  this 
circumslame  Jalui  infors  that  it  was  the  work  of  dtflerent 
persons.  Xhu  ai'tiuiuctiu  to  ihu  I'salius  provo  that  their 
translator  was  a  Chrislian. 

The  version  of  the  New  Testament  contains  the  four 
Gospela,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  (in- 
cluding tbet  to  the  Hebrews),  tbe  First  Epistle  of  John,  the 
Firat  Bpiatle  of  P^ter,  end  the  Bpistle  of  James.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best  vetsions  of  tbe  New  Testaaieiit  io 
any  language,  and  is  used  as  their  standard  by  the  chorehes 
of  Sytiii  uml  llie  Ea^t.  A  very  anliont  M.'5  of  llio  Syriac 
version  was  brought  by  Dr.  Buchanan  from  a  Syrian  church 
in  India,Mid  is  now  ill  tlw  libnujr  of  theUnifwriity  ofCbni- 
bridge. 

The  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  lint  imnted  in 
tho  Paris  Polyglott.  bot  from  «n  imperfect  maDuieript;  the 
passages  wbieh  were  wantiog  were  indilliKently  tranileted 

by  Gabriel  Sionita  from  ibc  Vul^^nU'  Tlii*  ti  xt,  revised 
by  the  hdp  of  four  MSB..  \v:is  reprinted  in  Walton  s  Poly- 
glott.  The  version  of  the  New  Tei^Iamenl  was  first  brought 
into  Buiopo  by  Mose^  of  Mardin,  who  svas  sent  by  Ignatius, 
the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  on  amission  tu  Pope  .Julius 
III.  in  liii.  It  was  tlrat  printed  at  Vienna  io  1595.  at  the 
expense  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I. 

There  is  a  later  and  very  inferior  translation  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  which  are  wanting  in  the  Pcshito, 
namely,  the  h<  toinl  EjmsiIu  of  Pcier,  the  secoml  anil  third 
of  John,  the  Episile  of  Judc,  and  the  Apocalyp&e,  made 
llrum  the  original  Greek,  probably  in  the  sixth  century. 

2,  Tho  l*hilaxcnian,  or  Syro-Philoxenian  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  lo  called  from  Pbiloxenus,  bishop  of 
Hiempolis,  in  tbe  province  of  Aleppo  (488-518),  under 
whose  auspices  itwss  translated  byPolycarp.  It  was  to* 
vised  by  Thomas  of  Heraclea  in  C1G.  It  m  Irnnslated  from 
tho  Greek  text,  but  is  very  inferior  tu  the  IV  hiiu. 

The  reinaiinn^  Syi  iae  Vei'-iijiii  are  not  of  sullieient  im- 
portance to  require  a  separate  notice.  They  are  ile^<  ril!eil, 
with  the  Pesliito  and  Philoxenian,  in  Maish's  note^  ii^  his 
translation  of  tbe 'Intioduetion' of  Micltaelis.  Wiseman's 
'HoneSyrieeM^*  and  the*  I  ntraduetions'of  Home  and  John. 

A  list  of  the  editions  of  the  Syriac  Versions  is  given  in 
the  '  Bibliographical  Appendix'  to  the  second  volume  of 
Hume's  '  Ininvduct^on.' 

SYRIANES.    [Russia;  Slavonians] 

SYRIA'NUS,  a  GrceU  philo^ojiher.  burn  at  Alexandria 
er  at  Gaza,  was  tho  leader  of  the  school  of  New  P^atonists 
St  Athens,  next  after  iu  founder,  Plulareh,  the  son  f  Ncs- 
teriua.  He  died  in  tbe  year  450  A.iKi  His  works,  tbe  theater 
number  of  wbieb  are  lost,  are  enumerated  by  Suidas. 
Thev  are:— I,  'A  Couunentary  un  IIlhiIi.';,'  in  seven  houkn ; 
2,  "Oa  tht'  Re(>ublic  <i(  Fialo;'  3,  "Oa  iha  Tiiciloj^'v  of 
Orpheus;'  4, 'On  the  Gods  of  Homer 5,  *  On  the  Har- 
mony of  Orpheusi.  Pythagoras,  and  Pluto;'  6,  *  TcnBuokitoi) 
the  Oracles.*  Tbe  two  following  works  are  extant :— 7,  *  A 
Commentary  on  some  parts  of  ituistotle's  Metaphysics;'  and, 
8, '  A  Commentary  on  tbe  Rhelorie  of  Hemogenet.' 

Tbe  Gnek  text  of  the  Cuinmcniary  on  Ansrotlc  was 
edited  by  Leonh.  Spengel,  in  his  Xvyayuyt}  T^xv^o',  1828. 
Svo.  B  igulini  lourul  a  I^tin  transl;>tion  of  a  portion  of  the 
Work  )U  a  -MS.  mid  published  it  at  Venice,  155«,  4to.  The 
Conimcntarus  un  Hermogenes  arc  cnnlaincd  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Aldine  tfdition  of  the  Greek  oralort,  in  2  vols. 
IbliOk  IfiOS- 1 509.  and  in  the  '  Rlieloies'  of  Wall,  vol.  iv..  1 8.13. 

He  Was  also  the  author  of  two  Migrans,  or<t  of  wbieh  is 
printed  without  a  name  tn  tbe  FMatine  Anthology,  ii.. 
p.  122;  o.-  in  the  edition  .if  Jambs,  iv.,  p.  233 :  the  o'lier  is 

Creservi  cl  hv  the  Armenian  phila&ophvr  David,  and  printed 
y  Srhhll. 

(Schiiil  s  Geschichte  di-rGricch.-Lit.,  iii.,  pp.  5U.  182,375; 
HofTmatin,  Lexicon  Liibliographicum.) 

SYRXNGA  (from  '  syrinx,'  abaifl,  a  pipe),  tho  name  of 
A  (vnirn  of  planls  betonging  to  tlio  natural  ordef  Oleoieem. 


The  English  name  of  this  genus,  lilac,  in  derived  from 
/t/a^,  the  Persian  for  a  flower.  It  is  known  by  a  small 
4-tootbed  calyx ;  funnel-shaped  corolla,  with  a  4-parted 
limb;  2  stamens;  a  trifid  stigma;  a  2-celled,  2-valT«d» 
8-seeded  eansale ;  the  valves  boat^ahaped,  with  a  dissqriraaQt 
in  the  middle.  The  sneeies  are  natives  of  Bnrope  and  tha 
colder  parts  of  Asia  ;  tncy  are  deciiluous  shrubs,  with  simple 
leaves,  having  purple  or  white  tlowers,  which  axe  arranged 
HI  bcautifiil  Ibynoid  leimiaal  paolaiea,  and  tntttf  lc«^ 

grant. 

S.  vulgarit,  the  common  lilac,  known  by  its  ovate  heart' 
shaped  pointed  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia.  HnoRat; 
and  the  borders  of  the  Ikmube.  Dr.  Sibthorp  fbmi  H 

wild  on  Mount  Hsenius,  but  not  in  Greece.  This  shrub 
has  been  luiig  luiltivalod  hy  the  Turks,  und  wa*  brought 
from  (Constantinople  to  Vienna  by  the  ambassador  Bus- 
bequius,  iti  the  middle  of  the  i>ixteentb  century,  from 
whence  it  spread  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  commonest  ornaments  of  our  shrubberies,  blossoming, 
togedier  with  the  laburnum,  in  May.  It  is  one  of  tbe  few 
•hrube  that  resists  the  injurious  influence  of  the  smoke  of 
cities,  and  flourishes  in  great  perfection  in  most  of  tbe 
squares  of  London.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  iO  feet  and 
iipwurils,  and  sends  up  from  the  parent  stem  nn  abundance 
of  suckers,  which,  if  allowed  to  grow,  form  a  dense  mass  of 
stems ;  these  are  commonly  left,  but  if  cut  down  us  they  are 
produced,  the  patent  Sleill  m^  be  trained  so  as  to  ^row  as 
a  small  tree.  It  gnwa  mf  hit,  as  much  as  £ram  eighteen 
inches  to  three  ftet  in  the  year,  and  endures,  aeeorain^  to 
the  soil,  for  (wenly  to  fifty  years.  It  is  frequently  planted, 
cither  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  shrubs,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  ornamental  hedges  for  gardens,  &c. 
The  plants  with  which  it  is  sometimes  mixed  in  this  way 
are  the  sweetbriar.  the  white  and  scarlet  thorn,  tbe  Guelder 
rose,  &e.  Several  varieties  of  the  common  lilac  are  found 
in  shrabberies,  the  best  known  of  which  are  the  common 
blue  lilac  (S.  v.rcerulea),  which  is  known  by  its  blue  flowers : 
the  common  purple  lilac  {S.  v.  violaeea),  frequently  called 
the  Scotch  lilac,  also  kno*n  by  the  ci/Uuir  of  i;-  flowers  ;  and 
tho  common  white  like  (S.  p.  altmi,  wuh  while  flowers: 
this  last  flowers  the  earliest.  There  aro  also  two  varieties 
with  red  flowers,  one  of  which  is  the  Lilas  de  Marly  of  tbe 
French  gardeners. 

&Jimhta^  Josikas  lilac,  has  <dliptio-laiioeolate.  teale^ 
ciliated,  wrinkled,  glabrous  leaves  seated  on  short  petiotes, 
and  white  on  the  under  surface,  and  |iuri>le  f  iwers.  It  is  a 
native  of  Transylvania,  and  was  disi-ovtred  by  the  BaroncM 
vmii  .Tosika,  after  whom  it  "as  nanieii  byjaemnn.  It  uHuuis 
the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and  has  broua  leaves,  shining 
and  dark  green  abovis  and  hoary  beneath.  It  grows  in 
damp  shady  places  near  water,  Thousb  very  dissimilar  in 
ap])camnoe  to  tbe  oommonlttae,  it  has  been  suspected  to  be 
only  a  variety  of  that  spaoies.  It  is  DOt  yet  vety  common  n 
our  nurseries. 

i>'.  PiTsirii,  the  Persian  lilac:  leaves  small,  lanceolate, 
flowcnii  purple.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and  is  a  stuall 
shrub,  from  four  to  six  feet  high.  It  is  one  of  tbe  most  orna- 
mental of  low  deciduous  shrubs,  and  on  that  account  is  very 
commonly  culttvated.  When  planted  in  jwts  and  forced*  it 
may  be  made  to  flower  at  Christmas }  but  by  this  process 
the  fragrsnoe  of  the  flowers  is  lost.  Of  this  species  also 
throe  varieties  are  found  in  ttie  nurseries,  tbe  whits^  the 
cut-lenved,  and  the  sa^c  lcaved  Persian  lilacs. 

.S.  Cluneimis.    Chinese  lilac:   leaves  ovnte-lan~eolate , 
flowerii  purple.  It  n  a  native  of  China.  In  eharai  ters  it  is  in 
termediate  between  S.  vulgarit  and  S.  Peri>i\,i.  and  agrees 
with  a  hybrid  plant  jtroduced  at  Rouen  by  M.  Vain,  and 
called  8.  Rotomagmn*,  the  Rouen  lilac  It  is  a  plant  that 

frows  vigorously,  and  attains  a  height  of  ten  or  twel\e  fLCt. 
he  sorts  known  in  luirsorios  as  the  Bclgic  Lilas  lit  Marljf 
anrl  the  Lil  is  saugc  nre  varieties  of  this  species. 

iS.  Emodi  h^A  oiliplkal-obbiig  Icavui,  glaucous  Leiiealh. 
attenuated  at  the  base,  and  acuminated  at  the  apex  with 
purple  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Kumaon  near  the  Hima* 
layn.  Th«  &0t/JSoaa  has  villous  leaves,  and  is  found  io 
China  on  mountains  about  Pekin,  but  neither  of  these 
species  is  cultivated  in  this  country,  although  both  would 
pro'iablv  bear  tliis  climate. 

All  the  lilaes  will  tjriw  in  nlniKSt  any  kind  of  common 
soil;  the  best  way  of  jiiopa^ntiu^'  ihem  is  by  the  suckers 
which  they  send  off  in  so  great  abundance.  Tliey  may  be 
grafted  on  privet  or  ash  stocks,  ami  in  this  way  the  incon- 
venienea  of  their  gnat  produce  of  suckers  may  be  got  lid  oC 
(London's  Art,  ri  PhtU,  vol.  ii. ;  Dnn*s  Milter,  iv* 
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fjjrn'nf^a  is  also  the  name  that  is  «3ramonly  bui  irapm- 
perly  ijiveii  to  tliu  specie*  of  Phtladclphus,  or  Moc-k-oraiige. 
The  name  Syrmaa  was  given  to  tlic  lilac  on  account  of  its 
Stems  being  used  for  the  maiiutaotum  of  Turkish  pipes. 
The  iptems  of  tlw  FhilaMphus  coronartus  are  also  used  for 
the  nmajkurpoM^  and  Mully  viUi  the  UUo  it  iMd  the 
name  of  Rpe-priMi  or  Plpe-ttMi,  gi«oo  it  when  lint  in- 
tro<liiccd  into  this  rmintr?,  and  aftonnurds  the  name 
Syrin'^a.  [Philadrlphts.] 

8YEINGE  (from  Xi'-piyl,  a  pipt),  n  portablo  hvdraulic 
instrument  of  tiie  pump  kind,  commonly  employed  for  the 
forcible  ejection  of  fluids.  In  itii  simplest  form  it  consists 
of  a  cylindrical  lube,  with  a  perforated  nozle  at  one  end, 
tail  a  piston  or  plunger,  to  the  rod  of  which  a  ring  or  other 
oonveoient  handle  is  attached.  The  tube  being  held  in  the 
left  band,  with  its  node  immersed  in  water,  the  piston  is 
drawn  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  by  the  right  hand.  The 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  surface  of  fhe  waicr 
causes  It  to  follo'/  ;1  ('  |  ston,  so  that  the  syriuj^f  beiowics 
filled  with  water.  Tiiu  instrument  is  tlicti  removed  from 
the  vessel  of  water,  and,  by  pusliing  the  piiitou  back  towards 
the  ooiie^  St*  oontenU  niaf  be  ejeoted  with  a  force  propor- 
tienato  to  the  power  applied  to  the  piston.  Syringes  of 
various  sorts  aio  extensively  used  for  surejical,  horticul- 
tural, atitl  other  purpose"*,  a  few  of  which  may  be  brielh 
noticed. 

The  use  of  syringes  far  extinguishing  flres  i'i  :<11n  1  J  to 
under  Fire-Enoins,  vol.  x.,  p.  277.  Syringes  fn  tins  pur- 
pose appear  to  have  been  much  used  in  Loudon  before 
larger  and  more  perf^t  engines  became  common.  Hebcrt 
(^EmginMi*»  mi  Maehame't  Enqfclnptpdia,  vol.  i.,  p.  503) 
mentions  some  of  these,  which  are  still,  he  says,  preserved 
in  the  vestry  i  in  f  St.  DioiuH  Backchurch  in  Fenehurch 
Street,  and  whit-h  arc  supposed  to  hare  been  used  at  the 
great  fire  of  16G6.  He  desonbes  ^ucli  iii.strumenis  as  beiof^ 
usually  made  of  brass,  and  holding  from  two  la  four  quarts 
each.  '  Those  of  the  former  capacity  were,'  be  says,  'about 
two  ftet  and  a  half  long,  and  one  iooh  and  a  half  in  diame* 
Mr,  that  of  the  noito  being  half  an  ineh.  Thef  were  ftar> 
nished  with  handles  on  each  side,  and  every  syringe  required 
three  men  to  work  it.  One  man  on  each  side  grasped  the 
handle  in  one  hand  and  the  nozle  in  lhe  other,  whilea  third 
man  wurked  the  piston  or  plunger,  drawing  it  out  while  the 
nozle  was  immersed  in  a  supply  of  water,  which  filled  the 
cylinder;  the  bearers  then  elevated  the  noxle,  when  the 
othar  (man)  pushed  in  the  plunger,  the  skill  of  the  bMrers 
betnff  employed  in  directiiig  Ihoetream  of  water  upon  the 
tlf*.'^  The  largo  syringes  asiid  fbr  hertienltarai  purposes 
miglit,  -.11  many  cases,  be  used  with  advantage  on  the  first 
discovery  uf  a  fire,  when  a  very  small  quantity  of  water, 
promptly  applied  and  aoeurately  ditnated,  migiit  prevent 
•enous  mischief. 

Garden-syriogM  are  made  either  to  throw  water  in  a  eom- 
paei  jet,  froin  a  eimple  noale  with  one  petfbntion,  or  to  dis- 
tribnte  it  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  ebower,  froni  a  rose  perlbrated 
\rith  a  number  of  small  holes.  In  the  latter  ca«c  especially. 
US  time  would  be  lust  in  filling  the  syringe  if  ihe  water  were 
cvimpelkKl  to  enter  through  the  fine  perforations  by  which 
it  is  ejected,  it  is  usual  to  add  a  nozle  uf  comparatively  large 
bore,  through  which  water  is  allowed  to  enter,  although  a 
■elf-aetine  nlva  prevents  it  from  returning  the  same  way. 
Several  diflbrent  caps  may  be  fitted  to  the  same  syringe ; 
those  for  throwing  jeta  having  the  inieetion  and  qeotion 
noilee  side  by  side,  while  those  for  prodnoing  showers  have 
the  injection  noxle  in  the  centre  of  the  rose.  In  some  cases 
the  water  if  thrown  from  such  syringes  against  a  wall,  that 
it  may  rebound  so  as  to  wash  the  back  or  under  surface  of 
the  leaves,  in  order  to  remove  the  eggs  of  insects  deposited 
upon  them ;  and  some  syringes  are  made  with  curved  nozles, 
Aruae  in  a  eimilar  way.  Their  portability  lendeia  InMi^ 
MBti  ef  tUs  Mod  parHenlarlj  uselXil  in  oonenrvalariee. 
Syiiuges  may  also  l>e  applied  with  advantage  in  washing 
e«rriasre«,  cleaning  windows,  and  for  other  useful  purposes. 

In  medicine  and  SUl^ry  syringes  of  various  kinds  tttS 
employed  ia  administenng  clysters ;  in  injecting  fluids  faito, 
or  removing  them  from,  the  stomach  or  bladder;  injecting 
liqatds  into  wounds;  and  injecting  coloured  liquors  at 
ndted  wax  into  veins,  &c.,  in  anatoroieel  preparations. 
Tlie  application  of  the  IVii>|a  •  BtvDuch-pamp  is  pecu- 
liarly important.  In  iui  ease  a  iexiUe  (noe  is  put  mto 
the  iiioiitli  of  the  patient,  with  a  cuard  between  the  tccih  to 
pre»ervf  it  from  injury,  and  a  branch  pipe  is  added  to  supply 
the  syringe  with  liqiiid  from  a  vessel,  when  it  is  used  for  tn- 
Jactifln,  and  to  anwd  a  channel  for  the  escape  of  lk» 


j  abstracted  liquid  wbenthe  synngo  is  employed  to  empt/  fho 
stomach.  By  an  ingenious  arruugtsmeiU  of  vaives,  iho 
same  instrument  may  be  so  modified  as  to  act  equally 
well  in  either  way.  One  method  of  using  such  an  inetru* 
ment  is,  first  to  inject  a  diluent  into  the  stomach,  and  then 
to  ^mp  it  haek  agaiq,  tofether  with  the  ioiurioua  matter 
which  ft  is  desired  to  remove  t  ann  another  plan  sometimes 
found  advnntii-^eous,  is  to  inject  a  fluid  into  the  stomaoh 
until  an  involuntary  discharge  takes  place  through  the 
m(mih,  and  to  contmiKj  tlie  opcnii  ion  until  the  sioniach  is 
cleanstid,  this  being  indiculed  by  the  fluid  returning  un- 
changed. A  similar  instrument  may  be  used  for  injecting 
tob«cco-fiimes  into  tlie  intestines  Syringes  are  alao  nsM 
for  similar  purposes  in  veterinary  anigery. 

The  pneumatic  instruments  known  as  exhausting  and 
condensing  syringes  are  described  under  Aib-Pump,  vol.  i.. 
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by  the  sudden  com]>res-.ioa  of  air  has  been  contrived,  though 
nut  hrnu^ht  itiiu-li  into  iisft.  It  lasometinieB 
form  of  a  walking-stick. 

In  1 822  Mr.  James  Harris,  of  Plymouth,  communicated 
to  the  Society  of  Arts  a  method  of  preserving  oil-coloora  for 
painting  in  syringes  formed  of  tin,  or  of  bnta  tinned  intei^ 
nally.  The  details  of  his  plan,  which  possesses  several  ad- 
vaiitaiies  over  the  common  method  of  tying  up  the  colours 
in  pieces  of  bladder,  are  given  in  vol.  xli.  of  the  Society's 
'Transactions.'  A  similar  contrivance,  in  which  the 
syringe  is  fornu  <l  of  glass,  and  other  details  are  difTi-rcnt 
from  Mr.  Harris's,  although  tbo  sane  prinei^e,  that  of  mo- 
pelling  the  piston  by  means  of  a  eeiew,  it  pnierved,  nan 
been  lately  brought  mueh  into  use;  and,  still  more  recently, 
tubes  of  very  thin  metal  have  been  adopted,  from  which  the 
colour  is  expressed  by  collapsing  the  tube  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  without  the  uh''  of  a  pi<ton. 

(Jamieson's  Dictionary  of  M'-rhaiitral  Snoieef  MebcTtli 
Engineer^*  and  Mechanic  i  Enctflope&dta ;  &c.) 

SYRINGO'DEA  (from  oi^yl.  .a  pine,  on  account  of 
their  long  tubular  corolla)^  a  genua  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  firiesseie.  This  genus  was  ibrmed  by 
David  Don  out  of  the  old  genus  Kricn.  Tt  possesses  the 
following  characters;  c:ilyx  ■l-U'ave<l,  gliimaceous ;  corolla 
lonsr,  tubular,  visually  ra'.her  dilatefl  at  top,  rarely  a  little 
contracted ;  limb  slioit,  4-lobed ;  stamens  for  the  most  par' 
inclosed,  filaments  capillary,  anthers  2-parted,  cells  of 
anthers  ^ort,  obtuse,  rautic  or  aristate  at  the  base,  de- 
hiscing by  ac  oblong  ftramen;  stigma  simple  or  capitate, 
and  in  some  niecies  annulated  with  an  elevated  disk; 
capsule  4-cellea,  many-seeded;  seeds  oval,  compressed, 
smooth.  (Don's  Miller,  iii.)  The  species,  of  which  one  hun- 
dred iind  twelve  are  describeil  by  George  Don  in  Miller's 
Dictionary,  are  all  iiati\es  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They 
are  erect  shrubs,  with  loose  leaves  and  large  showy  flowers, 
which  are  crowded  at  the  topsof  the  blanches  on  every  side, 
and  form  a  spike-like  inflorescenee.  In  their  cnltivation 
they  require  the  same  treatment  as  heaths.  [BkicA.] 

SYRINOO'PORA.  [Madrephyllkba.] 

8YROPU'LUS,or  8GUR0PULUS.  SILVESTER,  a 
dignitary  of  the  Greek  church,  wrote  n  hist'iry  of  the  (Council 
of  Florence,  which  was  convened  m  M3S  a  i>.  by  Pope 
Eugene  IV.,  at  Ferrara,  and  in  1439  removed  to  Florence. 
The  principal  business  of  the  council  was  to  settle  the  dif- 
ferences between  tlia  Chreek  and  Latin  churches.  Syro- 
pulus,  who  was  present  at  the  eonncil,  writes  in  a  spirit  of 
opposition  to  the  attempted  union  of  the  eburebes,  and  his 
work  must  therefore  he  considered  an  ex-parte  stalemi  nf. 

Tliis  work  w  as  published,  wiili  a  Lai  in  translation  and 
notes  by  Robert  Creighton,  an  EnL;lishinni,  at  the  Hague, 
1660,  folio.  lu  publication  called  forth  a  work  on  the  op- 
posite side  by  Leo  Allatius  [Allativs],  entitled  '  Excrci- 
tatiMMs  in  Crnghtoni  Apparatum,  Venioncm.  ct  Notas, 
ad  Historiam  Oonetti  Florentini  scriptnra  k  Sguropulo 
Rimic,  IR7-1,  4to. 

(Scholi,  (Jeichichte  der  Griech.-Lit.,m.'^2'i-,  Moi^hoim's 
Ercli'siantical  History,  cent,  xv.,  pt.  ii..  c.  ii.,  J  1 4,  note.) 

SY'RPinD./fi,  a  family  of  dipterous  insects  of  the  section 
Brachystoma  of  Macquart,  the  species  of  which  arc  distin- 
guished by  their  having  the  palpi  inflated  at  the  extremity, 
the  fore  part  of  the  head  often  with  a  prominence,  the 
lab  rum  large,  arched,  and  emaiginaled;  Uie  stylet  of  tha 
antenns  is  usually  dorsal ;  the  abdomen  is  roost *ft«quently 
depressed  and  elongated  :  the  winjs  have  one  disi  oidal  cell, 
three  posterior  cells,  the  fust  of  whu  li  is  closed,  and  the 
secoii'l  r  Ml  lids  along  the  posterior  marL,nn  of  the  wing; 

sometimes  there  are  some  small  terminal  nerrures;  the 
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uial  cell  u  large,  &nd  a  longitudinal  Mffvra  4iffiMi  toe 
dUeoidai  oalU  as  well  as  tb«  pottorior. 
Tba  prwont  family  conMiM  upwards  of  fbrty  genera,  a 

KkU  porlMii  of  which  bat*  laiuwaiiteUTM  io  thia  country. 
ft«qa«nt  flowm  and  woods:  the  larra  of  the  I 
species  of  Stirphut  Is  ia  the  form  of  an  elongated  cone; 
tliev  fix  iheiuwlvcs.  &c.  wilh  a  kind  of  glue,  and  feed  ex- 
■|i:^ivelyon  aphides.  Some  of  Si/rj>hid(t  inhabit  the 
nosts  of  the  humble- bee*  and  the^^e  so  miith 

te«emble  the  species  of  Bombi,  that  liicy  iniylu  ai  a  Cml 

Elnnea  ho  miatakon  tar  them.  Other  SyrpfucUt  live  in  the 
irtn  ttato  in  wttor  nod  mud ;  and  these  larvn  are  provided 
with  a  long  slender  Uil,  tbnuch  tho  oxtnmity  of  which 
thoy  respire,  it  being  raised  to  UM  tuvhct  Of  tb«  water  or 
mml  for  tho  purpose. 

SVRRHAPTES.  [Tkthao.md*.] 
SVRTKS  (rti  i:iV'r»ic)  was  the  name  given  by  tlic  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  the  two  gulfs  on  the  northern  coast  of 
AArka,  one  of  which  they  called  Syrtis  Major  (>)  luyaXii 
l^pnc)»  and  tlw  olhor  Svrtia  Minor  (if  ^pdi  Xdfne).  Uoib 
Syrtes  w«in»  the  larror  or  tho  antient  mirmera.  The  name 
is  said  to  he  derived  from  the  Greek  verb  Hpm  idrawia 
drag),  from  tbcir  drawing;  in  ships  and  swallowing  them 
up  in  their  sandy  shoals.  Another  derivation  is  from  the 
Arabic  word  tert  (tand),  whu  h  i>  at  this  day  apjilied  to  iho 
district  on  the  shores  of  the  Syrtcs. 

1.  The  Greater  Syrtis,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  is  a 
ViiylMfebny  on  the  northern  coast  of  Tripoli,  lying  between 
the  promontoriea  of  Boreum  (RaaTejonu)  on  the  eest.  and 
Cepbalae  (Ras  Kharra)  on  the  weat;  the  diatanee  between 
which  is  -230  fjeoRraphical  tnilcs :  its  greatest  depth  ii  about 
110  geoj^raphical  miles.  Straho  (p.  636-6)  gives  030  (or, 
according  to  the  correction  of  Casaubon,  5000)  stadia  for  it.n 
circuit,  1500  for  tho  diameter  of  itH  mouth,  and  about  the 
aane  Ibr  iU  depth.  The  Sahara,  or  Gmt  Desert,  here 
eomaa  down  almost  to  the  aea,  leaving  bete  and  there  only 
a  nattow  atoip  of  land  inhabitable.  The  gulf  is  very  sliallow 
and  full  of  quicksands,  and  the  coast  is  covered  by  a  cliaio 
uf  little  islands.  On  this  dangerous  abore  it  was  difficult 
to  prevent  sliips  from  being  driven  by  tin  n  rih  winds,  to 
which  the  ^'ulf  is  eora0le(<>ly  exposed,  while  the  effect  of 
such  wind.s  on  tho  water  made  the  soundini^s  very  uncer- 
tain. Under  all  these  ditticulties  the  great  terror  of  the 
antient  mariner  in  these  parts  was  *  lest  he  should  fall  into 
the  Svrtia.'  {AO*  *f  the  Jfio^Ut,  zzvu.  17.)  Strabo  (p. 
8S8>  deaoribet  the  dilRenhtea  of  thie  and  lha  Le*Kr  Syrtis 

as  arising  from  the  nbnvr  caiisiC!;,  jind  adda  that  a  ship  once 
involved  in  them  rarely  escapes;  and  haaaeiihes  it  to  the 
singular  audacity  of  men  that  tbef  em  attonpted  to  navi- 
gate tho  coasts  of  the  Syrtes. 

i  The  LMser  Syrtis,'  now  railed  the  Gulf  of  Kbabs,  on 
the  southern  corner  of  Tunis,  lies  between  the  promontory 
of  Bniebodea.  or  Caput  Vada  (Ras  Kapondiah),  on  the 
north,  and  the  island  Meninx  ^Jerbah)  on  the  south. 
Besides  this  island,  those  of  Cerema  and  Cercinitu  (Kar- 
kennah)  lie  in  its  mouth,  the  width  <if  wMrU  was  generally 
reckoned  from  tliese  islands  tu  thai  of  Mcninx,  and  was 
estimated  at  600  stadia,  or  60  ccographical  miles  (Agathe- 
merus,  Li;  Eratosthenes,  ap.  Strabo.  p.  834),  which  is  the 
real  distanee.  Eratosthenes  (/.  e.)  givaa  ICMatadia  for  the 
otrenit  of  the  coast.  The  Rodmw  wriian,  BMaavring  6om 
othar  polnta.  ^ve  larger  roralta  than  the  above,  namely, 
100  Roman  miles  for  the  width  of  the  mouth,  and  ."^OO  for 
the  circuiL  (Mela,  i.  7  ;  Plin.,  v.  4.)  This  pulf  is  said  by 
Scylax  (p.  48)  to  be  even  more  dangerous  than  the  Greater 
Syrtis.  Its  dangers  arise  however  not  so  much  from  quick- 
sands as  from  '  the  variations  and  uneartain^  of  the  tides 
on  a  flat  shelvy  coast.'  (RenneU.) 

The  Syrtes  were  known  to  the  Greeks  in  very  early  times. 
Herodotus  mentions  only  one  of  them  by  the  naflM  w  Sjrftia 
(ii.  32,  160;  iv.  169).    It  is  generally  thought  that  in  tnoM 

J lassies  Herodotus  means  the  C.cai'j:-  S\  rtis,  and  that  his 
^ke  Trilonis  is  the  Lesser.  lie  states  (iv.  178-9)  that 
Jason,  when  on  a  voyage  to  Delphi  prior  to  the  ArRoriautic 
expedition,  was  driven  by  a  nortii  wind  from  Malea  into  the 
ahattewaef  I^ke  Tntonis,  but  he  nowhere  speaks  of  the 
dangert  of  the  gulf  which  he  calls  Syrtis.  His  ailuaiona 
are  very  diffleoH  to  explain.  Miiller  supposes  that  the 
atory  about  Jason  refeia  to  the  Greater  Syrtis  (Orchomenus, 
p.  364);  and  Niebuhr  eonteadt  that  wherever  Herodotus 
speaks  of  the  SyrtU.  he  meana  the  Lower.  C  Vermiaahte 
Scnriften.  i.,  p.  14".') 

Tho  march  l>y  Imi  1  mnnrl  tl."  Hreatcr  Syrtis  was  difficult 
and  dangerous.  Edrisi  descnl)c:>  a  portion  of  the  roed  as 


passing  over  ground  in  a  state  of  solution ;  in  fact,  sand 
saturate  by  the  sea-water.  Strabo  (p.  836)  sutcs  tba* 
Cato,  in  marching  from  Berenice,  through  the  Byrtis,  was 
compelled  te  paia  throngh  deep  and  burning  land.  In 
conneotion  with  thia  march,  liiean  gives  a  eaiy  spiritod 
description  of  the  Syrtis  (ix.  390,  &c.). 

The  Lesser  Syrtis  is  remarkable  for  the  great  variatiotis 
of  its  tides,  in  consequence  of  tho  ea^t  winds,  lo  which  it 
lies  ri)>en.  The  lake  bordering  upon  it,  which  is  now  called 
El  Siiikah,  or  the  L.ike  of  Marks,  seems  to  have  been  once 
connected  with  the  Syrtis  by  a  channel ;  and  this  lake  must 
be  indudfld  under  the  Lake  Triionis  of  Haiodotaak  iif  we 
suppoM  the  latter  to  be  the  Laaser  Syrtis. 

(RenneU**  Geography  to  Htndottu,  ii..  sec.  xxiii.,  p.  31 4. 
&c. ;  JiecKn'i Paearc/tes,  A/i icarj  i\ati<jns,  i.,  p.  33;  Man 
nert,  Geographie  iler  Uriedun  undR'umer.  x.2,pp.  106, 157; 
Georgii,  AUf  Cco^^raphie,  p.  504;  Shaw's  Travelt,  p.  194.) 

SYRUPS  are  medicinal  solutions  of  Rugar.  either  in 
water  alone,  as  in  simple  syrup,  or  in  liquids  charged  with 
some  peouliar  principle  of  an  active  kin<^  such  as  aannaer 
buckthorn,  or  merely  gtatefnt  flrom  its  eolenr  er  fbgnmee, 
or  both,  such  as  syrup  of  violets.  These  mu^t  be  nf  a  pro- 
per consistence,  either  by  having  a  suitable  quantity  of 
su^^ar  added  to  the  water  at  first,  or  by  subsequent  evapora- 
tion of  tho  superfluous  water.  The  former  is  the  preferable 
mode,  as  the  syrup  keeps  belter.  Tho  purest  and  mcst 
thoroughly  refined  sugar  should  be  employed,  and  genorally 
in  the  proportionoftwopartaof  sugar  to  one  of  fluid.  Whan 
aMde,  the  ayrup  is  to  be  preserved  in  closdy-^topped  bottles, 
and  kept  in  a  eool  place,  the  temperature  of  which  never 

exceeds  55*  Fahr. ;  but,  with  every  precait;ii,ii,  f'_rrartitrit; 
IS  apt  to  occur,  particularly  if  warm  or  Luliiii;  vsattir  iii-. 
been  employed  to  extract  the  vegetable  princii  'ic,  ;;s  is  most 
improperly  enjoined  in  the  'Loudon  Fharmacup<Bia,'  in  the 
syrup  of  Althaea,  when  oold  water  is  most  anprq^iiate.  so 
also  with  the  syrup  of  mppias,  which,  when  given  in  a  state 
of  fermentation  to  ehildren,  too  often  aMnv^tea  the  di^ 
order  of  the  bowels  it  was  intended  to  alleviate.  When 
loo  little  sugar  is  used,  fermentation  is  still  more  apt  to 
oocur:  when  too  mu<  h,  tlie  excess  crystallizes.  Syrups  are 
more  used  for  their  iiagrance  or  colour  than  for  their  medi- 
cinal properties,  which  few  possess  to  any  inpoHaOt afttmL 
Their  number  might  well  be  diminished. 

SYRUS.  PUBUUS.  [Ponuna  SvEva.] 

8Y&RAN.  rSiicaiiwK.) 

SY8TKM  (Mathenatias),  a  word  litDe  naed'  we  hear 

srT^i(  t:rr:i-;  of  n  system  of  equations,  or  ?  sVitrm  of  curves 
orsuilaccs;  the  former  meaning  a  set  oi  tiju  itions  which 
are  related  to  each  o:';u  i  in  the  same  problem,  the  latter  a 
class  of  curves  or  suriaoes  which  are  connected  by  any  law. 

SYSTEM  (Astronomy).  This  term  is  applieid  to  every 
theory  of  tho  disposition  and  iulecnal  arrangements  of  the 
solar  system,  or  of  the  malarial  craalion  genemlly.  Thns 
we  have  the  system  of  Ptolemy,  of  Copernicus,  &c.  Per- 
haps a  short  description  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
different  systems  may  l)c  useful  in  a  work  of  refeience. 

Plolemarc.~T\ni  earth  is  an  absolutely  fi.xed  lenlre,  and 
the  planets  revolve  in  circles  about  centres  whicli  tlteOH 
selves  revolve  round  the  earth.    [Ptolkmaic  Systkm.] 

Copernican. — The  sun  is  a  centre,  rounrl  whuh  the 
planets  revolfo.  Seaaa  of  the  maohinery  of  the  Piolemaie 
system  ia  retained. 

Tychonic. — The  sun  is  a  centre  of  moti  n  1 1  ail  c 
planets,  which  revolve  round  it,  while  the  sun  .ui  l  jjlaiiuiarv 
orbits  are  carried  together  round  the  earth  us  a  fixed  centre. 

Semi'Tuchonic.—  iho  sun  is  a  centre  of  motion  to  Mer- 
cury and  Venus,  as  in  the  Tychonic,  and  the  iMltlaaa  «f 
the  other  planets  am  as  in  the' Ptolemaic  syatam. 

JVctnoRian.— There  ia  voiied  centra,  the  ann  only  ap- 
nwMumating  te  that  ohacaetar  ttwa  its  greiMr  magnitoae. 
The  orbits  of  the  planets  are  approximately  represented  by 
ellipses,  exactly  by  ellipses  of  which  the  elements  vary. 

The  Newtonian  system  is  frequently  called  Copernican, 
from  its  rejecting  what  0;)periiicus  rejected;  but  it  ia  far 
from  receiving  all  that  Copernicus  received.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  ellipse  IS  due  to  Kepler.  We  have  not  to* 
eluded  the  system  of  D«a  Carles  [VomOBs]  beoanse  it  h« 
reibrance  to  phy^ieal  caueaa,  and  oontains  no  peenliaiity  of 
arranjiement.  [I^rnLKUAic  Systku  ;  Br.uie,  Tyctio  :  Co- 
pKRHicLs;  Newton;  Phincipia;  Gravitation;  Sox-aji 
System,  ^c] 

The  term  system  is  also  applied  to  the  subdivisions  of  the 
solar  svstem :  thus  we  have  the  lerrtstrial.  Jovial,  8atar> 
nian,  Uranian  sytems. 
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8YBTBU.  FTOLBMAia  Thk  vtwla  wmM  bavo 
MOM  aiid«r  8yMrA»i.  iMrt  for  wwttMttnaw  wMab  ooa»- 

■ioned  delay. 

In  tb«  article  Ptolbwaic  System  we  have  explained  the 
principal  points  of  that  system  us  exhibited  by  the  followers 
of  Ptolemy,  and  in  the  furm  in  wbiob  it  was  attacked  by  the 
followers  of  Copernicus  and  OaliUxK  Our  present  article 
baa  reference  to  Ptolemy  pereonaily,  and  to  his  astrooomical 
writings.  We  shall  begin  by  a  short  atmunt  (ftom  De- 
b»bn)  of  hia  jtaf^piaml  •fawafic,  or  tMtMMtifld  qmlum. 
wkMt  obiaiTied  ftrnn  Mo  «eauiMiil«(or  Tboon-tbooMMof 
fnyaXTiavvrnhcaT  great  8yntaxtt»ilwfft«MinidlNjghteiied 
by  the  Arfth«  into  Almaof^t. 

Book  I.  Ptolemy  liv*  ,  notice  that  he  intends  to  ni  iti 
brietly  all  that  ha*  been  well  done  or  well  ktiown  before 
him,  nnd  to  enlarge  upon  what  has  i  t  He  gives  his 
piwIiK  pbjaioal  aod  motapbyaical,  that  the  earth  is  spherical 
and  itod»  Md  that  ibe  prinary  nwMon  of  tbe  atart  is  cir- 
cular ;  as  aho  that  the  aarih  it  tho  mmn  of  tko  univofoe. 
One  sphere  produces  tbo  dfonial  motion,  another  that  of 
the  precession  :  his  expressions  in  this  chapter  do  not  setlle 
the  point  whether  he  believed  in  the  solid  spherm,  or  only 
considered  them  as  an  hypothesis.  He  describes  the  theory 
and  construction  of  bis  table  of  chotda,  and  two  instruments 
fiMr  observini;  the  sobiices,  and  dednoing  the  obliquity  of  the 
Mdwttoii  It  is  4oabtAil  ficom  hia  osprOMioaM  viiotlMr  bo 
baa  over  wmA  tho  Irst,  wUeh  h  tba  botfo^of  tho  two,  and 

whefher  the  seconf!  oould  be  made  available  He  pivei5  no 
ob?>{T^'ation!i,  and  his  result  is  that  the  distnnre  of  the  two 
tropics  is  between  47f  and  471",  which  is  very  nearly  that 
of  Hipparchus,  without  any  Hllowattce  for  the  dtmtnuiiou 
which  must  have  takttn  place  between  the  times  of  Hip- 
nrohos  and  Ptolemy.  He  applies  tho  table  of  oboida  to 
ilml  the  degrees  of  tho  equator  and  odipHo  whioh  coma  On 
tho  inaridiaQ  together. 

Boor  II.  Dividing  tbo  earth  into  (btnr  parts  by  the  equator 
and  one  meridian,  Ptolemy  begins  by  assuming'  that  one 
only  of  those  parts  is  habitable,  l^iis  pert  he  divides  into 
portions  or  climates  by  tl;.  N  n-tl  s  of  their  lonzest  days. 
The  latitudes  are  found  from  the  gnomon  ;  but  in  the  ex- 
aroples  Rhtxies  (where  Hipparahus  lAserved),  and  not 
Alexandria,  is  diosea:  Delambra  saiapacto  that  (hoso  ox- 
anphia  ara  takon  from  Hipparclioa.  and  tint  negligently. 
He  fiives  :be  times  when  the  sun  will  be  in  the  senith  of  a 
given  plaoe,  give*  the  method  of  determining  the  longest 
day.  deaoribes  the  various  climates  above  mentioned  op  to 
the  pole,  converts  the  ordinary  inorl«  of  reckoning  time 
(namely,  twelve  hours  to  tho  day  anil  twelve  hours  to  the 
night,  diflbrinK  at  different  times  of  llie  year)  into  sidereal 
line,  and  enters  into  details,  and  gives  tables,  an  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ecliptic  in  rarioaa  ktitudas  with  raspaet  to  tho 
hofiBon.  He  speaks  of  the  tsMo  of  longitudaa  and  tatitudea 
l^ven  in  tis  Oecigraphy. 

Hook  ill.  Ptolemy  gives  the  reasons  for  the  tropical  year 
being  preferable  to  the  m       al     He  contends  lor  the  tro- 

Eical  ycar»  beuig  all  of  the  »ame  length,  in  opposition  to 
lipnarchus,  who,  he  affirms,  suspected  an  inequality:  this 

[loin't,  afc  between  Hippaicbas  aod  Ptolemy,  ia  discussed  at 
engtb  by  Delamfaro.  Hippatdins  had  delonnined  the 
longtb  of  tho  year  by  eompariiw  bis  own  soUtieas  with  those 
of  Meton  and  Buetemon,  ai»d  had  made  it  opwards  of  six 
minutes  too  long.  Ptolemy  roropares  bis  own  r  nuinoxes 
(as  he  says)  with  those  of  Hipparchus,  and,  tboufjh  ilie  in- 
terval -jas  nearly  100  years,  contrives  to  produce  the  result 
of  liipparohus.  This  has  <»u«ed  Ptolemy  to  be  suspected 
•f  inventinj;  eouinoxes,  and  not  obaorving  them ;  and,  it 
mustbeaUowoa.aotwiiboutstnH)jrroBoon.  Tbisvoiyeiirioas 

Soial  it  also  disowsod  at  length  by  DsiaabM.  This  third 
ook  also  contains  the  solar  theory,  in  which  the  orbit  of 
the  sun  is  supposed  to  be  a  simple  exeaolrie.  Ptolemy 
avowedly  agrees  with  Hi)  p  irciuis  in  the  main  points  of  this 
sular  theory,  and  adds,  wuhuui  mention  of  the  latter,  a  true 
account  of  the  equation  of  time,  specifying  the  two  main 
rarta  of  which  it  cooaisls.  This  was  misunderstood  by 
PlOleny's  sooeemoM,  and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of 
Newton  that  the  anor  was  tat  right  (by  Flamstood).  Se- 
lambre  It  inclined  to  svspect  that  as  Hipperehm  really  had 
the  elements  of  the  equation  of  t.mr'  it,  his  piissession,  the 
want  of  mention  of  his  naT;je  li  not  to  oe  coiis>ider«d  as 
O0nclu»ive  in  favour  <A  i'lMiemv. 

Book  IV  After  describing  the  advantage  of  using  eclipsies 
for  determination  of  the  moon's  place,  and  meutioning  the 
well-known  Chaldean  Sabo*  Udwrnng  hommr  onlf  to  aa> 


tient  authors  generallyX  Ptolemy  proceeds  to  give.hit^ 
of  the  daily  motion  of  the  mu  ai,  b^ih  with  respeal  to  the 
surs,  ber  perigea^and  her  aodo.  In  Um  Ant  bo  ograaa  widi 

HipparobiM,  and  in  tho  seeond  and  third  mahoa  such  trivial 

alterations  in  the  rnsu'.:*  of  ti  e  l  aier,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
see  bow  ho  could  tiavu  ihuught  li.h  own  ubsorvalions  guQtl 
for  such  amoll  quanlilies.  After  mentioning  that  all  his 
predecessors,  without  exception,  bad  seen  only  one  in- 
equality in  the  lunar  motion,  he  makes  mention  of  a  second 
<lMe  tbo  no&t  book).  Hio  diet  tnequabty  (the  equation  of 
liwoantrB)  ha  oomhinoswith  the  moticmtK  dm  apogee  by  an 
epicycle.  The  deoenptMn  of  the  eclipses,  ikom  which  he 
detects  the  amount  of  this  inequality,  is  fUlowed  by  the 
rrt)ces8.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  motion  of  the  node, 
which  he  detects  by  observation  of  distant  eclissos  present- 
ing the  same  pha.scs.  In  the  whoU  «f  tUa  «MplS«  bo  it 
apparently  followmg  Hippardius. 

DOCK  V.  This  book  ooniains  the  account  of  the  discovery 
of  the  eoeetioit  iUnmm},  of  whioh  oven  IMaaibro  admito 
that  thii  oM  dletovery  wmild  plaee  Ptolemy  in  tbo  Aiat  rank 
of  astronomers;  but  mt  witlvmt  'Vh^prv-mg^  that  it  appears 
from  Ptolemy  himsell  iJi  it  il  rMrehus  had  felt  ibo  want  of 
a  second  ine<{uality,  but  h  ul  n  u  time  or  opportunity  (u  work 
it  out.  This  compiiciued  inequality  depends  upon  the  posi- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon  w  ith  respect  to  the  moon's  perigee : 
it  was  aseortained  by  oompari%m  of  eBli|est,  and  r^resented 
by  frtaeing  the  epicycle  of  tbo  Ibraior  inoiiaalitT  upon  a  fa> 
Tolving  excentric.  He  then  proeatda  to  tko  aabiaet  of  tba 
dislancea  of  the  sun  and  moon  tntm  (he  earth.  Hipparshns 
had  doubled  whether  the  parallax  of  the  former  was  appre- 
ciable, but  had  not  ventured  to  suppoM!  it  loss  than  3'. 
Ptolemy  bring*  nearly  the  same  result,  and  so  makes  thu 
sun's  dis'.ance  about  tlie  twentieth  part  of  its  real  amount 
in  that  of  ihe  moon  he  is  not  so  correct  as  Hipparchus. 

Boob  VI.  This  book  is  devoted  to  eclipses,  the  detonni> 
nation  of  tbo  limila  within  whieh  they  are  possiUo,  and  their 
prediction  in  the  case  of  lunar  eclipses.  He  appears  not  to 
nave  had  any  reliance  on  his  own  iheoiy  far  a  solar  edipse. 

Boo«  VII.  Ptol my  n  tcs  in  >t  particularly  the  apparent 
positions  of  the  fixed  surs,  oomparing  then  with  those  given 
by  Hipparchus,  to  prove  that  the  precession  aflReets  them  all 
eqnally.  8o  very  numerons  are.  hie  observations,  consider- 
ing tb»paacity  of  those  whioh  ho  gloBa  on  moeb  more  im- 
poclMrt  and  dovbilhl  ohUmIi*  tlmt  some  haso  doubted 
whether  he  ever  reany  did  obserre  anything  with  instra- 
menta  in  the  matter  of  the  fixed  iUr<.  Hippaichiis  m:ide 
the  precession  to  be  one  degree  in  i  hundred  )ettr8,  iiistoad 
of  seventy  years;  and  Ptolemy  lakes  care  to  verify  bis  result 
by  a  most  suspiciously  doee  acconianee  of  obaervatioos.  Tilo 
celebrated  catalogue  which  this  book  contains  was  ohtarfod 
hf  Ptolemy  himselA  os  be  says,  though  it  has  been  sns- 
paetad  ihM  ha  moNly  addad  bis  oarn  and  Hipparchos's 
valno  of  tho  psaeaesiOB  to  tba  longitudes  of  the  laner.  No 
star  it  contained  in  it  which  could  not  be  seen  at  Rhodes, 
though  there  are  several  which  an  AU\ar;r1naii  observer 
might  have  odded.  Longitudes  and  iaiiiudes,  not  right 
ascensions  and  declinations,  are  employed,  and  Ftolemy 
states  that  they  were  directly  observed.  The  number  9t 
stars  is  lO'l'l,  rather  leia  than  that  in  the  catalogue  of  Hip- 

Kichus.  Dslambca'a  oampariaa^of  Ibo  diatanees  of  aiais 
in  oaeb  other,  at  oompaiod  with  those  dedoeod  htm 
Plolemy.  is  elaborate. 

Book  VIII.  The  Milky  Way  is  deftcribed.  The  construc- 
tion of  artificial  globes  is  j  j  nt  hI  out  in  a  manner  exactly 
resembling  that  in  us«  at  present.  Long  details  follow  nu 
tba  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars  with  respect  to  the  son. 

Books  IX.,  X.,  XI.  These  books  treat  of  the  motions  of 
the  planou:  the  first  generally,  and  of  Mercury  in  parties- 
lar ;  the  aeeond  of  Venus  ana  llar» ,  the  third  of  Jupiter 
and  Saton.  Hfppaiohus,  Ptolemy  says,  bad  hardly  com- 
menced this  suhjrcL  He  places  Venus  and  Mercury  be- 
tween the  eui  ili  biid  sun,  in  opjiosition  to  the  opiiiioQ  held 
by  somo.  Ho  recognisos  iw  i  dist.nct  motions:  the  first 
what  we  should  now  call  the  motton  of  the  planet  round  the 
sun ;  the  second  arising  from  tliat«C:th»a«rth  IMMnd  dw 
sun.  Uia  niineipal  apoaiatut  ia  aii>  anatotait^  wiih  m  va- 
volving  motion,  on  whiMt  dw  olaaotanooa  ioan  epiejrelo; 
In  the  ease  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  the  epicycle  answers 
to  the  orbit  of  the  planet:  in  Mara,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  to 
the  orbit  of  the  earth.  In  the  first  cases,  the  motion  of  the 
centre  of  the  epicycle  i»  that  of  the  sun  ;  in  tho  sec^ind,  the 
motion  in  the  epicycle.  This  obvious  dependence  of  the 
motioaaof  aillba  phuMlaupoD  that  of  theauo  Isadatoao 
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iMMHfk  upon  th«  pomibiltty  of  tbo  sua  iu«l(  bnaa  tbe 
MoUna  of  thitir  epicycles.  Tb*  oonplicatioD  of  then*  kyfo- 
ihaiM.  whieb  afur««rd»  hmum  to  «lrikio«,  baffiat  is  •» 
•Itempt  to  wpwwat  the  notion  of  Morcttry  by  u  additional 

drcle. 

Book  XII.  coiiLuinii  ibe  deductioa  of  ibe  pbeooioen«  of 
statiunaiy  aiul  retroi(rade  motioil  in  Iko  fkmalB  kom  Ik* 
tlwory  already  laid  down. 

Boob  XIII.  eoDtains  the  woJilaBfiaoi  of  tba  pouttgoa 
of  tho  apiayolea  wbkb  wan  nocettarjr  to  Mftaaaat  the 
plaBata'  laaaoBt  in  longiiudo ;  and  abo  an  aoooniit  of  Ibo 
diataneea  from  tbc  uin  at  whuib  tbey  basin  to  appear. 

The  Brat  account  of  the  Optica  of  Ptolemy  waa  civea  by 
Delambre  (Hut.  Astr.  Anc,  vol.  li.),  from  u  l^tm  luanu- 
•cript  translation  in  the  Kuyat  Library  at  i'ariM.  Muniuda 
and  utherii  were  only  able  to  speak  of  it  fruiu  tlic  prusumi) 
tion  that  Alhazc-n  hail  cepiea  it:  amouK  other  tuislaked 
vhich  this  gave  rise  to  vaa  iha  attributing  to  Ptolemy  a 
good  oxplanation  of  the  ^qpiaat  •oluwiMMit  of  tJM  a«n 
and  noon  naar  tho  horiioa.  It  oMMaMMik  ttwig  nniqr 
errors  and  some  good  experimenta  on  the  passage  of  revs 
from  one  medium  into  another,  a  distinct  statement  of  the 
fact  of  atraospliLnic  refraction,  of  its  lendeiu-y  to  raiso  the 
Stars  luwurds  ihu  zciuth,  and  its  increase  with  the  zenith 
*  distance  uf  the  star:  the  pheiximenuii  being  attributed  to 
its  true  cause,  the  altaratioo  of  density  in  the  madia  which 
the  light  traverses.  Tlwt  Pnlamy  wrote  on  Optics  is  cer- 
tain, and  Dolambn  oaama  to  take  it  for  graniM  that  this 
translation  in  tba  Royal  library  la  realty  that  of  Plokmy'a 
Work  fi  :Hi  th''  Arabic.  Then.'  are  ullier  cofiieii  tnentionod 
111  libiary  caiuiogutM,  and  a  proper  cumponiiuu  and  oritieal 
of  thadaioMof  thavorkviil  aodmibt  aat^iy 

arrive. 

Tba  Vork  on  the  Planisphere,  attributed  to  PluUmy,  Ivds 
alto  eono  down  tbrou^  the  Arabic.  It  ia  on  tba  stereo- 

?«pbie  proiaotioii.  wh»b  was  known  to  Hippareboa;  and 
roclus  mentions  the  work  of  Ptolemy  as  being  modelled  on 
that  of  Uipporchus.  The  other  work  on  the  Aoalemma 
(an  instrument  intcinkil  to  facilitate  the  construction  of 
sun-dials)  is  also  only  known  by  translation  from  the 
Arabic.  The  Tirpa'^i^Xsc,  a  work  on  astrology,  has  come 
down  in  Graak.  with  liie  paraphrase  of  Produa.  All  these 
vorka  aca  IhUy  deaanbed  by  Uelambn,  with  whom  it  was 
ft  Uwnr  af  Iowa  ClovMda  H^ppanbiMi)  lo  aift  tba  vnltaga 
ofPtalamy. 

The  fate  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  since  the  Galilean 
reform,  i»  a  close  parallui  with  that  of  the  Roman  church 
in  England.  The  advocates  of  the  now  established  system, 
nunembering  only  the  oppoetUon  with  which  their  opinions 
««•  ml  by  those  oooe  in  power,  and  forgetting  tlie  ser- 
vioaa  vhieh  tba  oldar  oatahiiaboieat  had  rendered  through 
akoff  pariad  fai  wbhdx  na  oppoaition  waa  dreamed  of.  ay- 
hausted  the  powera  of  langnilga  in  undiaeriminating  depre- 
ciation ;  and  Ptolemy,  who  was  the  aatronomar's  best  guide 
and  no  bad  one  either,  all  things  considered)  for  centuries, 
and  liic  inonastcriea  which  preserved  all  literature  through 
the  same  perio*],  are  uiily  known  and  spoken  uf  as  the  de- 
atroyed  of  Copernieua,  or  the  denounced  of  Luther.  In 
lime,  a  tardy  joaliaaiailoiw,  and  never  was  there  an  inatanoe 
in  whieb  it  was  aaw  Wfiiiwd  than  that  of  the  Syniasis. 

If  va  look  at  the  immaaaa  Haaa  of  laboHrvbini  Ptolemy 
left  behind  him,  to  say  nothing  of  the  works  which  have 
been  lost,  and  consider  that  not  one  fragmer  t  of  it  exists 
whieb  did  not  actively  exercise  minds  uf  all  degrees  of 
power  from  tlie  first  translations  of  the  Arabs  lo  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  we  may  form  a  slight  idea  of 
the  elleot  of  his  writings.  Onljr  Ahaiotle.  of  all  the  antianta, 
ean  bo  compared  wih  Fidemy  io  thaaaroandiag  ahawaiar 
af  bia  iniuaoae. 

Aa  to  bia  aatronomieal  obaervationa,  wa  see  no  raaaoa  to 

decline  tu  tulluw  Delatnbre,  ^vh:)  ha>,  ae  think,  )<liown. 
uliiiunl  lu  lit-inonstratioii,  tbal  i'toieiny  was  perliaps  not  an 
i;b»ervt;r  at  uil,  uml  that  at  most  his  ubsi^rvaK  iiiH  must  have 
been  of  liie  rudest  kind,  compared  witblboseuf  Uipparchus. 
It  ii  from  Ptolemy  himaelf  that  we  kHiB  iWat  Ibr  there  is 
■oaaatoaanfiontwithbim:  in  atatiny  mm  f taialy  where 
ha  foUawaHippafahm.  in  aoadaetkig  faia  fcuHatloaa  or  adap- 
tations of  the  latter  with  adefrae  of  openness  which  invite* 
attention  to  the  source  from  whenre  he  drew,  and.  above  all, 
in  the  candid  arlmiraiioi!  with  \vlii<h  be  expresses  himself 
on  the  subject  of  bit-  prcdei'otor  s  iiKrits.  be  earns,  or 
eut;ht   to  earn,  confidence  when    be  i'\|>n'N.-,l)  uUribuie> 

anything  to  htaaall  Iho  afiuheta  wipeh  ha  baaiowod  on 


HipparahuB,  tba  lover  of  toil  and  truth  i^iwwoc 
^iXaMftic),  may  watt  he  added  to  his  own  name. 

It  ia  aa  an  aatranomieal  thaoitit  that  Ptolemy  has  aatnad  i 
tbo  ftm  whiab  ontlaaU  his  ayatam.   His  noeb  sbuaed 

e|)icyclea  Vfia  no  other  than  a  geDioelrical  repicscniation  ' 
of  the  process  «bi<-ii  a  modern  analyst  wouhl  have  been 
obliged  lu  follow  under  tho  same  circumstances.  If  a  peri- 
odical magnitude  is  to  be  represented,  a  series  of  sines  or 
oosines  is  choaen,  the  angles  of  which  depend  upon  the 
periods  of  tba  observed  inequalities,  and  the  nnfiliaiania 
upon  thair  astieme  magniludaa :  this  is  precisely  tha  alfs- 
braieai  wpnnaiatiaB  of  tba  procomof  Ptolemy.  AQueation 
has  arisen  as  to  whether  he  himself  believed  in  tbe  solid 
crystalline  orb*  which  his  followers  placed  in  tbe  heavei.s. 
Some  of  bib  phrases  would  iuii<ly  that  be  leaned  to  such  a 
belief,  btit  a  mucli  lar^ei  number  are  exjiiesiue  only  of  an 
hypothesis  which  taM$  appearances,  to  translate  bterally, 
or  represents  phenomena.  Had  be  really  adopted  such  a 
i—nhanisBi  he.  who  oould  aanm  thai  aelealiAl 
motiona  must  be  dnmlar.  baoauae  dtenfair  notfam  are  tha 
most  perfect,  would  not  have  been  without  some  d  priori 
reason  for  the  solidity  of  bis  planet-carriages.  If  lie  bad  , 
had  a  better  |diysical  system,  the  state  of  mathematics 
would  not  have  peruiilled  the  use  of  it;  and  CopBRMlcua 
himself  had  no  mure  satisfactory  mode  of  explaining  the 
inequalities  of  tlw  plaitetary  notions  than  these  saoaa  epi- 
cycles; nor.  aswa  Mva  wia«aa«UI  a  modem  asimwcm; 
with  new  phenMiflMta  WfWMBPt,  Mid  no  pkfaieal  eaoaa  to 
refer  them  to,  do  otbaiwiaa  than  adapt  Aa  aaaM  eonnc  in 
trigonometrical  language,  instead  of  gaoOBatrieal.  Tlie 
methods  of  Ptolemy  are  tho!<u  uf  a  great  mathematician ; 
and  the  explanation  of  ibe  e^juation  of  lime,  of  tbc  eveetioii  ' 
of  the  moon,  and  of  tiie  planetary  orbiu.  are,  the  two  Hist 
absolutely,  and  Iha  thkA  la aoMtpored  with  anv thing  which 
preoedad,  maaiaqiiaeea  of  aueeaaa,  tbe  last  of  which  baa  only 
loat  ita  gkny  haeavae  tha  peftioaeity  of  his  distant  fitlkiwers 
led  them  to  put  a  mstbematieal  explanation  in  the  place  of 
a  physical  one.  Delambre.  who  hints  bard,  and  w«  ibink 
unfairly,  at  a  division  of  iLc  lucnt  of  the  two  former  with 
Hipparcbus,  sees  in  tbe  tuetbud  proposed  by  Ptolt*my  &ir 
tbe  representation  of  what  we  now  call  tbe  MKi'eiithcily  of 
Mercury's  orbit,  the  oiroumslapce  which  suggested  the 
ellipse  to  Kepler. 

The  Synlaxia  and  other  works  of  Ptolemy  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Arabs,  and  gradually  went  out  of  sight  in  Eu- 
rope, as  did  most  other  Creek  wnlings :  tbc  fust  was  tran»- 
lateil  into  Arabic.  Persian,  and  Hebrew.  Tiie  bibiiograpiif 
cul  bl^tory  l4  Ptolemy's  works  might  uluiust  make  a  small 
Volume ;  and  we  must  here  content  ourselves  with  a  short 
abstract  of  the  principal  jpuints,  referring  for  the  rest  to 
Fabmiua'a  *  Bibiiothaoa  Gnsca.'  Tbe  lint  work  pririad 
was  dm  b<wk  on  astrology  0404  and  1498». 

1515.  Venica,  folio.  First  Latin  translation  '  tiM  Al- 
mai(est  from  the  Arabic:  manuscript  and  traiir.fttar  un- 
known,  once  thought  to  be  Trapezunliuf— >  OlMttt  Petri 
Liechtenstein,  LolouienMs  Germani.' 

la\>  j,  Venice,  folio.    Latin  translation  by  GtKtrge  of  Tic- 
bixond  (Trapestuitiiislb  said  to  have  been  made  from  tlw 
Oreek :  reprinted  ki  IHf  (b,ft»d  liM  by  Gauriea^  aad  I 
in  15AI  (BaaloK 

1&36,  BaalSi  dttt.  Tba  VkMiiapMia  Clft  ft  aollasllaft). 
1558,  Veaia«,  dift,  tha  aam%  viib  Ommftdina'a  fkm- 

menury. 

15:io.  Basle,  fol.  Tbe  first  Greek  editmn,  vkiili  Tlieon's 
CompMntary  and  that  of  Pappua  on  the  filth  book :  by  Ury- 
nsMift.  taaaa  ft  Mir^barg  naaoaaiipt  abUunad  hy  Gbidiftal 

IMl.  Basla,Uio.  Third  Latin  tranalation  (all  tha  taorka 
except  tbe  Oeogrephf ).  This  ia  UnpaaanttMSi  adiiad  ky 

Schrekenfuchaius. 

I54U,  Witienberg.  Svo.  The  fust  book  of  the  Syntaiia 
(Greek),  by  Er.  Remhold-  again  in  U60.  Paris.  6vo. 

1556.  I'u'ns.  8vo.  First  8»1  aasaftd  kook  of  tha  Bfth 
taxis  (idtin,  S.  Gracilis). 

156-2,  Venice  and  Rm»,  4to.  Tbe  Analemaa^  wHk 
(Jommandina^a  Comasantaiy  t  again  in  1A7S,  Roaa^ 

1569, 6T0.  Oaaaaes Art.  Math,  (flf,  lap,  by  BeinlisM. 

1620.  London,  4tu.  De  Hypalkaa,  PlanaL,  ky  BhiK 
bridge.    [Ptolkmaic  Systkm.] 

Ib'iO,  Pans,  loiio.  Dti  A)>pan.'ntii.s  Inerranlium.  Si.e. 
(ill  the  IJratioloftion  of  Pelavios);  first  printed  tn  Greek  iB 

I  be  thud  votiim  af  Ika  BM.  OtMa  af  Akrtma  C17»- 
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IfW.  NMMy.  4to.  MoBtignnt's  Frtoeh  edttxm  at  Pto- 
kiny'i  Catalogue  (accordiii!;  lo  F.Ii  ir:us,  Strassln.ra;.  1787). 

1813,  Pan*.  3  vols.  4to.  The  s|»t»;ri(liil  Gieek  aiid  French 
iditiun  of  the  Syntaxis,  by  M.  Halma. 

Hm  ihirteeath  Tolume  of  tin  Memoirs  of  the  Astrono- 
■ical  Suciety.  now  preperiog,  will  contain  a  fully  revised 
and  coUatad  aditioft  of  iMmmfB  CatidiigM  («ilh  otkm]^ 
hf  Mi.  Wnmk  Batly. 

SYSTEM,  in  the  mastcal  lanp^ua^c  of  the  Greeks,  had 
tbe  sane  signification  as  the  word  Scale  has  in  modern 
music.  [Scale.]  Each  of  the  many  genera  of  the  antient^ 
was  a  system  in  itself  if  we  may  venture  to  assort  anything 
poiilirely  concoming  a  aufaject  which  is,  and  aeems  likely 
lo  be  for  ever,  involvodinmach  obscurity.  [GKifnM.1 

In  modem  music  tlw  tam  Bjftttm  it  appliod  to  any  theory 
of  IianBonjr.  thai  ia  lo  aajp.  of  tba  flii|m  of  ol»d%  andof 
the  namwr  of  treating  tham  in  oomnoiitioii.  Tfant  no  bava 
the  systems  of  Rameau,  Tartini,  Kimberger,  Stc,  which 
see  under  the  names  of  their  respective  authors.  The 
8)siem  of  Guido  d'Arczso,  or  that  ascribed  tu  him,  in- 
eluded  the  elements  of  our  present  mode  of  notation ;  also 
the  division  of  the  scales  into  hexachords,  and  a  mode  of 
lolmisation  founded  on  such  diviiion.  £OinM>i  BsXa- 

CHORDS.] 

8YZYGIES  AND  QUADRATURES.  The  syxygies 
of  a  planet  or  of  the  moon  are  those  points  of  its  orbit  at 
which  It  iH  in  conjunction  or  opposition  with  ihu  sun:  the 
quailrutures  are  itw  precisely  intermediate  posiuons.  Thu.i 
Ht  new  and  full  loloa ibo flKNNt  is Ib ajF^giM ;  aChalf  BOOn, 
in  quadratures. 

SYZY'GIUM,  a  Iai|o  tmpietf  genus  of  planti  of  the 
natural  family  of  Myrtaoeai,  00  tMiaid  fton  ay'ij^oa  (rfO- 
ytf),  emipled,  in  consequeneo  of  the  imitnor  fti  wbfeh  11m 
ora.'Khes  and  leaves  are  united  to<.^ether  in  pairs.  The 
e.lyx  lube  is  obovafe,  with  the  limb  nearly  entire.  PelaJs 
fiirtiiinK  a  taUplra.  Slaniens  :i i  niercius,  free.  Style 
iuigie.  Stigma  simple.  Ovary  2-ceiled,  ovulea  several  in 
each  cell.  Berry  one-celled,  one  or  few  seeded.  Trees  or 
shrubs  of  a  bighur  oroaoMotal  ap^raaoo  ftom  tboir  UDOoUt 
shining  loarea.  imiah  an  oppflktlo  «nd  entiro. 

Of  Iho  ■oooiw  8.  Guineerue,  a  native  of  tho  oooat  of 
Ooinea  and  Senegal,  has  been  employed  as  a  ramody  ia 
rheumatism.  S  f  m  j^a^ujn,  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon, IS  there  called  Hnix  d  ecoree  blanche,  S.  Jambokmum  is 
a  native  of  the  Kast  Indies,  and  tliere  most  exfensivelv  dif- 
fused, being  planted  near  villages  in  clumps  of  trees,  cbieUy 
on  account  of  its  fruit,  which  is  sometimes  called  Java  plum 
by  Europeaotb  but  Jamoon  by  tho  nativaa.  It  k  of  a  rich 
porpUsh  cotoor.butof  a  labastringont  sweettili  laata,  which 
I- toore agreeable  to  the  native  than  lo  the  European  palate. 
I'iic  fruit  i!i  sometimes  soaked  for  an  hour  in  salt  and 
water,  when  it  makes  an  fiiipi ');n-l)  tri  lii..:  fljv,i-,ir  uf  olivo". 
Tbe  bark  a  astringent^  and  dyes  of  a  brown  colour :  the 
wuo'i  1.4  hard,  clotO'gniood»  and  dnrablo^  nd  Uttrafbre 
much  employe<l. 

8ZATHM.AR  isaoout^ln  tba  kingdom  of  Hungary 
vidi  an  ataa  of  8S30  ■omia  fliiloi,and  fiuni  liiliabilan(.i. 
of  «%om  tbo  Htmganiuif  itv  tbo  matt  iraniafottB ;  iieitt  to 
ibem  are  the  WaHaehians,  some  Germans.  Rus?n  ?.k-,  Sla- 
vonians, and  -lOUO  Jews.  [HwNG.^RY,  Circle  beyond  the 
TheiMM."]  They  areof  the  R  i  .m  Lji  I.  il  r  ,  Oreek,  Lutheran, 
and  Calvinist  religions.  The  rivers  are  the  Theias,  Sxamoa, 
Kraszna.  and  Tur.  The  eastern  corner  o(  :he  county  ia 
covered  with  mouutains,  which  an.  vary  rich  m  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  other  meiala.  The  WOMMR  part  of  the  county, 
which  is  bv  (hr  tbe  laigaot.  baa  no  mouutaina,  but  forms  a 
portion  of  the  great  |4ain  of  (bo  kingdom  of  Hungary.  The 
cbmate  is  healthy,  and  the  soil  in  the  plain  very  fruitful, 
producing  abundance  of  wheat,  maize,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco, 
and  fruit.  The  sides  of  the  mountains,  to  a  jrrcat  extent, 
are  covered  vith  vineyards,  which  yield  excellent  wine.  In 
the  mouotaiDOtu  parts,  especially  about  Nagy  Great) 
Baiya,  tfaovo  ovo  good  bieoda  of  oxen,  shoo|i!»  and  swine,  and 
great  qoaotttios  of  boot:  boney  and  wax  are  important 
articles  of  commeroe.  In  tfao  large  fbreata  there  is  abun- 
dance of  game,  and  aome  beaata  of  prey,  wolves,  foxes,  and 
bears.  In  tbe  marshes  there  are  large  llockii  >j  f  *  t  r  i  r  ,  m  I 
and  in  the  rivers,  especially  the  Seamos,  ruuii)  kwuU  u! 
fi?h.  The  country  is  very  rich  in  minerals,  viz.  gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  amethysts,  utiatcedouy, 
Joipor,  ponliyry,  granite,  sandatone,  basalt,  taltpetre,  brim* 
itoo%  ana  aoda.  Of  tbo  Mo  ngral  firoo  lowna  in  tbit 
oountr,  tho  Inigtet  ia 


StAtffWAa-Nnnnnr,  wbicb  woo  formed  in  17  25  bv 

tilt'  i;in  11  of  two  towns,  Szatbmar  and  Nemeth.  which 
are  St;  arjtei!  bv  thc  Hver  Szamos.  The  part  called  Ssath- 
iDir  ,H  ;[i  ;ni  i,lLi[iil  ill  tin  river,  and  is  surrounded  withawalU 
The  principal  pubhc  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  and  OQO 
Roiaan  Catholic,  two  Gneek,  and  two  Protestant  cburehea; 
tbo  handoonio  townbooaob  tbo  naidanoo  of  tbo  biabop,  tat- 
Boriy  a  #oiiii1^  ooRwnt  and  tbe  eeminovy.  TUa  town  it 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  with  six  canons,  founded  in  1804,  by 
tho  emperor  Francis.  The  bishop  has  under  him  a  theolo 
gical  seminary,  li  >j;»mri  isiiuii,  a  ]yi  i  and  normal 
school.  The  Greeks  and  Proletilants  have  alio  their  schoola 
in  both  parts  of  the  town.  In  tbe  environs  there  are  exten- 
sive vineyards  acd  plantation*  of  plum-trees.  Tbe  firuit  of 
those  trees,  dried  or  pounded,  aitd  the  brandy  diatilled  fWm 
it*  are  highly  esteemed,  and  are  considerable  articles  of  com- 
merce, large  quantUies  being  exported.  Tbe  population  is 
about  15,000 ;  tho  inhabitants  minnftotaro  UaoD  and 
earthenware,  and  have  some  trade. 

Sagy  Banya,  thc  second  and  smaller  city,  is  situated  in 
a  fine  valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county,  about  10  miles  from  the  frontier  of  Traoinfi- 
vanta.  It  <Mtf  ft>rmerly  celled  in  Latin,  Rivuli  Ihmnarum , 
Md  in  German,  R-aumbath;  but  at  present  in  all  languages 
it  is  called  by  tbe  Hungarian  name,  Nagy  Banya,  which 
means  a  great  pit  or  great  mine.  It  is  not  known  what 
nation  first  bej^an  to  work  thc  mines  in  tho  ncighhourhourl : 
in  1142  Gey^a  11.,  k.r^  of  Hungary,  settled  a  colony  of 
miners  from  Saxony  in  this  place.  It  is  probable  that  tbo 
mines  had  been  previously  worked,  and  that  the  want  of 
skilful  workmen  induced  tbe  Ung  to  send  for  Saxon  miiiofs. 
Tbo  town  baa  a  haodsoiae  sqoai^  vbiob  affoais  to  b«M 
be«n  long  earroonded  by  good  bnitdlnge,  but  tbo  town  in 
s;oii«?ral  is  ill  built  and  irregular.  The  inhahitanti,  about 
6000  111  nunibei,  are  half  Roman  Catholics,  and  half  Pro- 
testants, chi^Uy  Calvinists.  They  have  manufactories  of 
linen,  cotton,  pottery,  and  crucibles,  and  carry  on  a  good 
trade  in  eartnenware.  litharge,  fruit,  and  chestnuts,  of 
which  there  are  extensive  forosia  in  tbe  oovirooe.  Tbe 
mine*  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  in  tboiunonndinginottnlainB 
are  among  the  richest  in  Hungary. 

Nagy  Karoly,  the  largest  town,  though  not  a  city,  is  the 
capital  of  the  county,  and  has  above  11,00  '  iuhubiiants, 
who  raise  excellent  corn,  maize,  and  tobacco,  iin  1  uiuke  wino. 
They  also  manufacture  linen  and  cotton,  an!  lu  jko  largequan- 
tuu»  of  boou  and  shoes  far  exportation.  The  town  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  baa  a  handsome  square,  a  county-house,  a 
town-booMt  and  aeverol  eburches  and  chapels ;  a  collMnk  of 
the  PiariMi,  a  gymnaMum.  and  a  primary  school.  Tbero 
is  here  also  a  very  fine  palace  of  Count  Kuoly,  with  exten- 
sive gardens,  an  excellent  stud,  and  li  Swigs  farm,  where  a 
great  niu.ilu  t  uf  1  li ITuIuls  are  bred.  In  tSie  nt-ighbotirhuod 
there  is  a  park  iii  v^hn  li  ihere  are  wild  buars  and  ho>js,  and 
a  preserve  fur  pheasants 

Felto  Banya,  is  a  mining  town  with  -i'/AO  inliabitaata, 
who  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  rich  gold,  silver,  kad, 
copper*  aiiM^  ud  imo  minM.  ^ley  alio  onnnfeetiiie  a 
great  mat  of  eartbottwaro. 

(Thicle,  Dai  Konigreirh  Ungam :  Blumcnbach,  Die 
Oeiterreichttche  Mmarchte ;  Ungarn,  Scluvonien,  und 
Crnatien,  Anonymous.) 

SZEGEDIN,  the  capital  of  tho  Hungarian  county 
Czongrad,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  un  the  right  bank  of 
tbe  Tlieiss,  at  ita  Junction  with  the  Maros.  The  extornd 
form  of  the  oity  ia  a  square,  surrounded  with  circular  forltfi> 
oationa.  It  is  dividad  into  tbo  oiqr»o«lled  Palenka,  wbiiob  baa 
well'biiiH  homea.  and  mat  but  nnpoved  etreota;  tlmeHn* 
del,  which  is  surrounded  will i  v  IV  and  moats,  and  includea 
some  barracks  ;  the  Upper  and  tlje  Lower  suburbs;  and  a 
street  called  KukumtS-Varos,  or  the  corn-tnar'kct.  The 
whole  contains  32,200  inhabitautji,  of  whom  about  750  are 
Jewa.  TImio  were  formerly  20  churches  and  other  build  • 
ings  appniprfattod  to  divine  worship  in  tbe  citv .  at  present 
there  are  ox  Roamn  Cbtholio  chureb(»,  a  Greek  ebuvco, 
which  is  accounted  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Hungary, 
and  a  synagogue-  Among  the  principal  public  buildingi 
are  the  county-hall,  the  house  of  correction,  the  haiiiUomo 
town-liyu.se,  and  the  great  «!d!-niai;azine.  Tliere  are  al!,o 
a  Piarist  collei^e  and  i:viniuiMii ;i  Roman  Catholic  high 
school,  several  bowpttals,  a  mihlory  cadet-schosi,  a  wurii>- 
bouse,  and  a  Hungarian  tbHtre. 

Being  aitoatad  m  a  ftitile  ooantiy  at  die  eonflux  of  tm 
wtema,  MMOMfaig  oiwiUiWM*  i«v«Dyoi»  and  «  tortitny  of 
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itt  own,  220  Mjoare  miles  in  extent,  Siegedin  ihould  long  I 
kinca  have  drawn  to  itself  the  trade  not  only  of  Hungary,  { 
but  of  Transylvania  and  Turkey  ;  and  this  the  more  easily 
as  tne  two  latter  couniries  are  nearer  to  it  than  to  Pesth, 
and  it  has  greater  facilities  for  communicating  with  the 
two  circles  of  the  Theiss.  Its  trade  is  however  consider- 
able and  profitable,  the  chief  articles  of  which  are  salt 
QUO  vesMtls  loaded  with  salt  come  annually  from  Tran- 
sylvania), tobacco,  of  which  60.000  rwt.'  are  sent  every 
year  to  Hungary,  corn  from  the  Banat,  timber  and 
wooden  ware*  froni  Transylvania,  horned  cattle,  hops,  and 
wool  There  is  a  very  K^eat  roauufactury  of  snufT.  the 
tobacco  lor  which  is  grown  in  the  vicinity;  a  soda  ma- 
nufactory, and  some  considerable  soap  manufactories, 
which  furnish  a  kind  of  soap  which  is  in  great  repute. 
Above  40.000  cwt.  of  cotton  from  Turkey  pass  annually 
through  the  town  to  Pestb  and  Vienna.   The  wine  made 


in  the  neighbourhood  ii  good,  but  will  not  keep  above  « 

year. 

Ssegedin  it  a  very  old  place,  and  in  the  time  uf  Matthias 
Corvinus  it  was  one  of  the  mont  celebrated  cities  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  under  Soli- 
man  Ii.  after  the  battle  of  Mohaca,  August  26^  \i'l6,  iq 
which  king  Lewis  II.,  2  archbishops,  fl  bishops,  'in  mag- 
nates of  the  highest  rank,  and  a  ^reat  number  of  nobler  of 
distinction  lost  their  lives.  It  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Turks  till  1686.  when  it  wa«  retaken  by  the  Au»> 
trians  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  array  by  Sobieski 
under  the  walls  of  Vienna.  In  the  following  year,  I6b7, 
the  Turks  were  again  totally  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine on  the  same  battle-field  ot  Mohaca. 

(Thiole,  Dot  Konif^reieh  Ungam ;  Blumenbacb,  Die  Oe»- 
terreiehitche  Monarchit ;  Ungam,  Sclavonien,  und  Croa- 
tiea.  Anonymous.) 
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S*  de  Miranda  rMirands| 

Ssa(l-«d->lc«n,  ivi 

8a«li.  292 

Saalfeld,  29-1 

Ssu-Union  [Rhin,  Bas] 

Saarbrtlck,  or  SaarbiQcken,  293 

Saarlotiis.  1^93 

Ssats.  233 

8«avr<lra,  Miguel  de  Cervantes, 

293 

Saba,  2Si 
Saba  [Sabaei] 

SabMiiila   [CevadeUa;  Vera- 

tniml 
Sabaei,  291 

Sabaism,  205 
Sabbath,  2M 
Sabbitia.  297 
Sabatini,  Frandseo,  2SZ 
Sabella  [TubicolidiBj 
Sabeilirik  [TubicolidcJ 

s«b«Uuu»,  2aa 

Sikbia.  i^fi 

Sabine,  Ktver  [Louisiana ;  Mexi- 
can StAtes] 

Sabines,  Siblni,  Sabioa,  Sabi- 
num  [Rieti ;  Rome  {Jmient 
Hitlorg)] 

SabiniiuuK,  233. 

Sabhius  M'>*«iirius  [Rome  {Ro- 
puin  Lemf)] 

Sabinm.  Aulas.  22S 

Subie  [VVeasflt] 

Sables  d'Olonne  [Vendue] 

Sacbut  [TcomLooel 

Saccharometer,  'i§S 

84ccharuin,  "Jl 

Sacchetti,  Franco,  23S. 

Saccbetti,  Giarobattista,  2SSSI 

Saccbi,  Andcea,  3AQ 

Sarchfai.  A.  O.,  301 

SaecoUbium.aiU 

Siccomyt  [Murida,  xv.,  514; 
Rodentia,  ax..  62] 

Sacer  Morbus,  aOT^ 

Sacbeverell,  Henry, 

Sarbs.  Han>, 

Sachtlcven,  Cornelius,  202 

Sacbtlevva,  Herman,  202. 

Sack,  303 

Sackatoo  fSootlan^ 

Sacket'i  Harbour  [New  York] 

Sackville,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Dur- 

Sackrille,  Charles,  Earl  of  Dor- 
net.  304 
Sackville.  Lord  George,  3fii 
Saerainents  «nd  Tiaasubetantia- 

tioo.  aiy 

Sacr«d  War  rPkUip,  p.  Z4| 

thuut] 
Sacrifice.  ZQC 


Sacrilei^,  3M 

Sacru-Dosco,  Johannes  de,  311Z 

SAcniiD,  Os,  302 

Sacy,  Antoine  Isaac  Silreittre 

Sailduceen,  2M  [de,  3UZ 

Sadler,  Sir  Rolph,  309 

8a<lol«(u,  Jfccopo, 

Sailyattet  [Lydixj 

Safety  Lamp  [Lamp,  Safety  | 

Saffluwer,  Mi 

Saffron,  30'J 

Saffruu  Walilen  [Essex] 
Sagalatsus  [Pisidia] 
Sagtn.Sflii 
Sagapinum.  310 
.Sage  [Salvia') 
Saj^,  Le,  Alain- Ren^-,  310 
SaKcriria.  31 1 
Saichalien  [Tarakai] 
Stgina,  312 
Sagitta,  312 
Sagittiria,  312 
Sa^tt&rius,  ,il2  ■ 
Sago.  313 
S-igouiu,  313 

Siguenay,  River  I  Canada] 
Sagu£rus  [ArengJ 
SsKuntam  [Pumc  Wan] 
Sahira,  or  Sahra,  314 
Said  lr>n  Batric,  31B 
Saide  [SyTia] 
Saiga  [Antelope,  ii.,  73] 
Sail,  3111 

Sailing,  or  The  Sailings,  320. 
Saima  Lakes  [Kuskiau  £mpiie] 
Saimiri  [SagouinJ 
Sainfoin,  3lO. 
Saint,  322 

Saint  Anthony's  Fire  [Erysipe- 
las] 

Saint  Evremond  [Evremond] 
Saint  Ives,  323 
Saint  John,  H.  [BolinirbrDkeJ 
Saint  Vitus's  Dancf  [(^horeaj 
Sainte  Croix  [Ste.  Croix] 
Siiinte  Marie  |St«.  Marie] 
Sainte  Marie-aux-Mines  [Rhia, 

Haut] 
Saintes,  323 
Saiutonge,  32i 
Saiou  [Sajiajou] 
SaJtis,  3-24 

Sal  Ammoniac  [Ammonia] 
Sala  [Sweden] 
Salicta.  325 

Saiadiu  JSalah-ed-deen] 
Salih-ed-deeu,  325 
Salamanca,  326 
Salamanca  [Mexican  Stales] 
Salamander  [Salamandriilsaj 

Salainauiliidi),  32Z   j> 

Salamaudioi'dea,  3J9  . 
Salaraandrops  [SalamaBdrida] 


SiUmis.  312 
Salayer  Islands,  3i2 
Saldanha  Bay,  3^2 
Sale,  3^ 
Sale.  George,  ZiA 
Salem,  lAi 

Salep,  Salap,  or  Saloop, 
.Salerihtana  Scboi*  3:Jifi 
Salerno,  241 
SaUurd,  aid 
Salian  [Kur] 

Salic    Law     [Philippe    V. ; 

Philippe  VI.J 
Saliricev,  3^ 
Salicin.  351 
Salictniae  [Salicarecl 
Salicoques  [Shrimp*] 
SalicArnia,  3^ 
Salient,  3^ 
Sali/'ri,  Antonio,  ^ 
Salies  [Pyrenees,  Basses] 
Saliferuiii  Sy»tem,  3M 
Sahh  ben  Bahleh,  3^ 
Silii,  3^ 

.Salinas,  Franciscus,  2i£ 
Salius  [Jura,  Department] 
Salisbury,  35fi 
Saliubfiria.  352 
Salfva,  Salivaty  Gland*,  3hl 
Salivation,  or  Ptyalism,  2AS 
Salix,  a5B 

S«lix.  Medical  Properties,  3M 
Salleo,  or  Sal«  [Maiocco] 
Sallows  [Salix] 

Sall6slius,  or  Salfistius  (his- 
torian), 3fil 

Sallustius  (Platonic  philoso- 
pher). 3fi2 

Salm,  362 

S.ilinksius,  Ctaiidius,  3fi2 
Salmon,  Nathaniel,  362 
Salmon  [Sdlmonide] 
Salmon  Fishery  [Fisheries] 
Salm6ni<lK,  31L1 
Salomon,  Johann  Peter,  3&L 
Salun,  3£A 

Saloaa,  Bavof  [Phucitl 

Saluotki  [Tbtssalonica] 

Salouu,  3i}5 

Salpa  [Salpaeea] 

Salpicea,  3fi5 

Salsetle,  2M        •  - 

Silsula,  mi 

Salt  [Soila ;  Sodium  ;  Manure] 
Salt  Tr«de,  3Ea  i 
SalU  [Plata,  La]  > 
Skltaah  [Cimwall] 
.Saltcoats,  3&a. 
Sallflret  [Lincolnshire] 
Saltillo  [Mexican  States] 
Saltiietre  [PotaaaioiD] 
Salts,  362 
Salusio,  SIS. 


SalradiSr,  San,  3Z& 

Salvat!^,  San,  de  Bayimo,  3ZA 

Salvador,  San,  de  Bahia,  3U. 

8aWa<)6ra,  372 

Salvadorice*.  222 

.Salvage  [Shi|iping1 

Salvatur  [SauveiT'io*] 

S  Uvaiur  Rosa  [Rosa,  SalvaterJ 

Salvia.  221 

Salviati.  ILFraacesco  Rosai,3Z3 

Salviniaceae,  3*3 

Salsiiurg,  Circle  of,  373 

Salzburt;,  town,  'S2A 

Salxwedel.  3Z^ 

Samadira,  375 

.Samanians,  315 

Samar  [Philtppinee,  p.  86} 

Samarang  [Java,  p.  9ti 

S.imitrcaiid.  ,375 

Samaria  [Palititine] 

Samaritan  Characters,  3Z5 

Samaritans,  375 

Sambawa,  ur  Sumbawa  [Suada 

Itlmds,  Lesser] 
San>bur,  2Z&. 
Sambre  [France] 
SamhOcus,  3Zfi 
Samieli,  3Zfi 
Sumnite*.  377 
S^impgitia,  3Sfl 
SamuB,  3:0 
Samot brace,  3^ 
Samoyedes,  382 
Samphire, 

Sampoo,  River  [Brahmapeotrs] 

Samsoe,  Ole  Johaa,  383 
Saiiniel,  Books  of,  383 
Samy'da,  3S3 
Sitmyd&ce*,  383 
San  Bias,  3M 
Sen  Francisco,  384 
San  Marfoo,  3M 
San  ReiiK>,3&5. 

San  Sebastian  (Sebastian,  Saa] 
Sana  [Arabia] 
Sanadun,  Noel-£tienae,  385 
Sancerre  [Cher] 
Sanehcs,  Fraueiico,  3S5 
Sanchei,  Thomas.  386 
Saiichet  de  Arivalo,Rodrigo«S86 
Sanchtiniathon,  3Sfi 
Sanctuft,  William,  3SZ 
.SanctiBcAtion,  3SZ 
Sinctius  [Sancbss] 
Sanctfirius,  3fiZ 
Sanctuary, 

Sand  Qrwu«e  [Tetraouidc] 
Sand  Martin  .Sn  allows] 
Sail JJ- Wood  Santalacee ;  Saa. 
lalaml 

Sundal-Woed.  Red  [Pterocac 
pus] 
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SuulAne,  3M 

8«ndbach  [Cheshire] 
Sandby,  PkuI,  ShS 
S«odrc. 
Sandemaniaiu, 
S-tsderUog  [  SoilopAcida^j 
S*ndgate  T  Kent] 
S«nduir.ir  [  Poland] 
SaiidAiicum, 

S«ndovil,  Fray  Prudeneio  de> 

Sandpiper  [Scotopkcidaj 
S4U)d<tune,  3SQ. 
Sandrart.  Joachim  voQ,  31tfl 
Sandwich.  35111 
Sandwich  Islands,  SHI 
Sandwich  Land, 
Sandy  hook  [New  York] 
Sandjis.  George,  3M 
Sangallo,  or  8  m  Oallo,  3B-« 
Sanguiuoliria  [Pylorideana,  xix., 
1451 

Saiij^sorba,  32& 
Sanguisuga  [Leeches] 
Sauhedrim,  or  Sanhetlrin,  29^ 
Sanjak,  OSfi 

SanKhya  [Sanscrit  Language 

and  Literature] 
Sanmichili,  Hichile,  396 
Sannaiiro,  Jicopo,  .iM 
Sinniu,  3a& 
Sanok.  322 

Saoqiihar  [DumfrieMhin] 
Sans  Suuci  [Potsdam] 
SaniaiMlint;.  3SZ 
Sanncrit  Language  and  Liteia* 

ture,  J22 
Sanaeviira,  4QA 
Sanson,  Nicolas,  iliLl 
Sansovino,  Jicopo  Tatti,  40j 
Sansovino,  Francesco,  411j 
Sania  Crus   Mexican  States] 
Santa  Crux  Kiver  [Patagonia] 
Santa   V6    [Mexican  Slates; 

Plata,  U 
Banta  ¥(,  de  Bogoti  [Bogota] 
Santa  Mariade  Hetancuna,  4114 
Bint  a  Mafira, 
SauUi&ceie,  ilOfi 
Santalin. 
S&nUlum,  mi 
Santandrr,  4112 
Santarem,  iQZ 

Baniee,  River  [Carolina,  South] 
Santerre  [Picardie] 
Santiago  (Spain),  iOl 
Santiago  (Chile),  HIS 
Santiago  del  Kstero  [Plata,  La] 
Santonin.  ilM 
Saotorio  [Ihera] 


VULXZ.  . 
Sutoa  [BraiU,  p.  36AJ 

S*nx.  Auguttin,  409 

Saonc.  Kiver  [France] 

Saoue  vt  Loire,  4119 

Sudne  Uaute.  412 

Sap  (vegetable  physiology), 

Sap  (in  besiegiiigj,  4ifi 

S<ip-(>re«n,  4JLfi 

Sapajous,  416 

Sapan  Wood,  417 

Sapindace*.  41Z 

Sapindux,  41S 

Sapudilla  [Sapotacea] 

SaiKiticeK,  or  Sap6te«,  418 

Sjpor  [Persia  (History)] 

Sap[>ent  and  Miners,  Koyal,  4L9. 

Sapphire  [Corundum] 

Sappho,  ihi 

Sapy'gida,  42a 

Saracen&ria  [Foramiaifera, 
348] 

Saracens, 

Sara^BiM,  42Q 

Saiai«k  [Kiasan] 

Sarat6ga  Springs,  421 
I  Saratov,  iii 

Sarcocele,  422 

Sarcoidea, 

Sarcoma,  4'-?^ 

Sarcophagus,  42A. 

Sarcophilun.  42i 

Sarcoramphua  [Condot ;  VuU 
turidiej 

Sardanapilus,  i2S 
Sardegna,  Sardinia,  42& 
Sardes,  43^ 
Sardinia  [Sardegnal 
Sardinian  States  (htati  Saxdi), 
43A 

Sard<>nieus  Risus. 

Sardonyx  [Quartx] 

Saree  [Persia] 

Sari-pta  fSaratow] 

S.irgus  [fiparidse] 

Sangue  [Marsupialia,  xiv.,  459] 

Sark,  or  Serk  [tiuenisey] 

Sarlat  [  Durdogne] 

Saimitia,  443 

Sariio  ISalerno] 

Sarus,  Neros,  Socof,  442 

Saios  [  Hungary] 

Sarraceuiacco!,  44i 

Sacralbe  [IVIoselle] 

Sarreau  [Murbihan] 

Sarreguemines  [MoMllel 

Saruba,  or  Sarrubus  [Gecko, 

xi..  1051 
Sarkaparilla  [Smilax] 
Sarsa|>arilla,  £ast  Indian,  444 
Sorthe,  446 
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Saiti,  Oiuaeppe,  44Z 
Sarto,  Andrea  Vaaocchi,  447 
Sarum,  4-18 
Sartana  [Spt^iaj 
Sarxenu  [Alorbihan] 
Sassafras.  Ul 

Sassafrai,  Medical  Properties 

of,  4411 

SaasinidB  [Persia  (History)] 
Saaaari  [Sardegnaj 

S*tellitr,  14fl 
Saterland,  443 
Satin  [Silk] 
Satin  S)<ar.  i4S 
Satire.  441 

Satisfaction  (in  law),  4ifl 
Satrap,  4 A I 
Suttara,  or  Satara,  4&i 
Saturation,  ihl 
Saturday  ^WeekJ  , 
Sutum,  4.t1 
Satum&lia,  iill 
Saturniis,  4lLi 
Satyr,  4hi 

Satyric  Drama  [Euripides] 
Sauerland  [Germany] 
Saulieu  [Cite  d  Or]  ' 
Saiimaise  [Salmaaius] 
Saumur,  4^ 

Saunderson,  Dr.  Nicholas,  ihA 
S.turat,  4M 
Sauriann,  4hA 
Saurin,  Joiieph,  4£fi 
Saurin,  James,  4fi7 
Saurdphagus  [Shrikes] 
Sa^iropnis,  4fiZ 

Sauruthira  fliidlcatoriaaB,  xii., 

4591 
Saurur&cCB,  4fi!< 
Sduaaure,  Horace-Benedict  de, 

Saussurite.  4fifl 

Sauva^'es.  F.  B.  do,  4fiS 
Saiivag(>ieaB,  4fi3 
Sauvegarde.  469 
Sduveur,  Joseph,  421 
S4vacou  [Boat  Bill] 
Savage,  Kichard,  41' 
Savanna  [Plains] 
Savannah,  Town  and  River 

[Georgia] 
Savary.  Nicolas,  412. 
•Save,  Kiver  [Austria] 
Saverdun.  ivji 
Saverne  [Rhin,  Bas] 
Savigliino  [Saluxio] 
Savignium,  47.^ 
Savile,  Sir  Henry,  422 
Savile,  George,  Marquis  of  Hali* 

lax,!lZa 
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Savin  [Juniperus] 
Savings'  ■  Hanks    [Banks  fin 

Savings] 
Sav^ua,  423 

Savonarola,  Git6laino,  4Z4 
Savoy,  474 

Savoy,  House  of  ISaniixaaa 

Sutes] 
Saw,  4211 

Saw-Fish  [Squalida] 
Saw-Mill.  4Za 
Saxe,  Marshal.  MJ 
Saxe-Alti>nLiirg.  482 
Saxe-Coburn-tiotha,  4B3 
Saxr-Laueuburg  [Laueiihaigl 
Saxe-Meiningeu  -liildburg)iatt> 

sen.  4B4 

imar>£iiienach,  4fti 
Saxe'WeioiaT,  Bemhard,  Duk* 

uf.4fi£ 

Saxi'cava  [Lithophagids,  xiT« 

SaiEIclla  [Warblers] 
S&xifraga.  4M 
Saxilragicrs,  JSfi 
Saxo  GrammaticuB,  4H7 
Saxon    Architecture  [QolhM 

Architecture] 
Ssxou  Language  and  Literatui*; 

4ilZ 
Saxons,  4S2 

Saxony,  Kingdom  of,  492 
Saxony,  Province  of,  4flS 
.Say,  Jran-H.ipliste,  496 
Sbirri,  ur  Birn,  497 
Scab  [Sheep] 
Hcabien  [Itcn] 
ScabifcoU  431 
Scaiv.  U,  di2Z 

Sca-voi.1,  C.  Mutius  [Poneaal 

.s.t-«;.iding.  m. 

Scagliola,  51111 

Scala,  Delia,  or  Scaled,  621 

Sea  la,  'iill 

ScaUna  [Wentletrap] 
Scalarian*,  5111 
Scald  [Burns  and  Scalds] 
.Scald,  or  Skalld.  iOl 
Sole  (music),  51^ 
Sc»le  (mathematics),  511Z 
Sea  eiie,  51111 

Sciiiger,  Julius  C»sar,  AflS 
.Scdiiger,  Joseph  Justus.  506 
Scalops  [Surecida] 
Scal|.ellum  [Cirnpeda,  vii.,  j 
Sramaoder  TTroad] 
Scammuny  rCuiivelvulus] 
Scainoxii,  vinceuia^AflS 
Scaudal,  HQ. 
Scand«t-B«|{,  SIQ 
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Seandeivion,  page  1 
Scandinavia,  1 
Scandinavian  Literature,  1 
Scaadis.  Ill 
Scania  [Sweden] 
Scans^res,  Ul 

ScantliD);;.  IS 
Scaiirguat,  01  Asasel,  lA 
ScaphidurfnB  [Stumida] 
Scapolite,  IQ 
Scapteira,  1 1 
Scipula  [Skeleton] 
Scipula,  John,  LI 
ScarabceidM,  11 
Scarborough,  12 
Scarbroite.  13 
Scarfing,  U 
Scarifirr  [Arable  Land] 
Scaritidc  13 
Scarlatina,  [A 

Scarlatii.  Alessandro  and  Do- 

menico,  Ih. 
Scarlet  Dye.  l& 
Scarpa,  Antonio, 
Bearpe  fSchclde] 


Searpanto,  Lfi 
ScarroD,  Paul,  IZ 

Scarus,  12 
•Scaurus,  LZ 

Sceliduthirium  [MegatheriidiD] 
Scel6tes.  IS 
Scene- Painting,  IB 
Sce{iicese,  13. 
Sceptic,  2U 
Scepticism,  2& 
Sceptre.  22 
Schaflhausen.  22 
.Schalckcn,  Godfrey,  22 
Schatx,  George,  '23 
Scbauenburg,  23 
Schauenbiirg-Lippe,  23 
Schaumburg.  Schaumbur^-Lip- 

pe  [  Schauenburg,  Schaueu- 

burg-Lippe] 
Sche«le,  Charles  William,  U 
Scheffer.  John,  24 
Scheffer.  Henry  Theophilus  24 
Schesd.  Kvirai'd,  24 
Scheinor,  Chriatupfaer,  24 
8d>eUe,25 


Schilestadt,  Silestat,  Schlctt- 

sudt,  25 
Scbeller,  J.  J.  Q.,  25 
Schiltupusik,  or  Sbeltopusik,  2j 
Schemnitt.  2fi 

Schepler,  Louisa  [Oberlin,  J.F.] 

Schercritc,  2Z 

Scheuchzcr  [Saiamandridee  (fos- 
sU)] 

Scheveling,orScheveningrn,  22 
Schiavonetti,  Luigi,  or  Louis,  2Z 
SchiaT6ne,  Andiea,  22 
Schiduni,  or  Scbedone,  Barto* 

lotneo,  22 
Schiedam,  22 
Schiei^ir  Spar,  2Z 
Schiller,  Frederic,  2Z 
Schiller  8|)ar,  3S1 
Schilling  I  Money] 
Schiras  [Sniriu] 
.Schirvao  [Snirvan] 
Schism,  Schismatics,  3& 
Schisms,  21 
Schixandra,  21 
r  Schiio<ir|m#,  21 


.SchitApoda,  31 
Schlegel,  Johaan  Elias,  31 
Schle^el,  Friedrich  von,  31 
Schleiermacheri  Friedrich  Krnst 

Daniel,  32 
Schleswig,  23 

Schltfxer,  August  Ludwig  von, 
34 

S.  hlUskelburg,  34 
Schmalkalden  [Fulda] 
Schmalkalden  League  [Luther; 

Reformation] 
Schneebcrg,  3a 
Schni-ider,  Courad  Victor,  2S  , 
Schneider,  Juhann  Gottlieb,  2i 
Schnurrer,  Christian  Fiiedrich« 

3fi 

Schoffer,  Peter,  31i 
Schcenanlhus,  3£ 
Si'h«Eptia.  lili 

Scholastic   Philosophy  (Theo- 

lo(?y| 
Schi'xtum,  3& 

Schomberg,  Annand  Fiai(et{$ 
ds,  26 
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SchOnburi;,  3Z 
SchoneD  jSwedcii] 
Scbuuts.  Pnmary,  HZ 
SenuuU,  Endowed,  !iB 
Schooner  rShi|>] 
Schuvten,  Franc  if,  61 
8chu(>«  10»U) 
Schorel,  or  Schore«I,  Jobu,  £2 
Schutt,  Andnsw,  62 
Schreckhtirn  [  Alp»J 
8chr«v£liuii,  Coruiiius,  G2 
Schulteag,  Albert.  fI2 
Sckulieos,  Henry  Albert,  fi3 
Schulting  Aotoniut, 
Schult«e,  Smut  Conrmd  Fried- 
rich,  fia 
SchumU  IShumU] 
Schwaiutcn,  Qi 

Schwart,  Chriitioa  Friedrich,  fii 
Schwarxbuf);,  &j 
Schw.int-nbri^;,  GA 
Schworxwald  [Ovrmuiy] 
Schwariwald,  Circle  of, 
Schwati. 

fi  hweidnttt,  gJi 
cbweiit  [SwitterUnd] 
Schwerin,  fifi 
Schwyi,  tiSi 
Sciitica,  £8 
S<-i«iiice.  Qfi 

Scilla  (Botany)  [SouUlal 

Scilla  (Ualeriu  Mediot),  69 

Scilla  [CaUlirial 

Sciil;  l*ian<l»,  M 

Scuicuidi.ini,or  Lepidotaurs,  Z2 

Sciude  [SLadeJ 

Scio  LChio^ 

Sciup|>iu»,  Caopar,  75 

Sci6t<i,  River  [Muuatippi,  River] 

Si'fpio,  71 

Scire  Ficiu,  S2 

Scbirrhui  [Cancer] 

SciMure  la  [Turbinarea] 

Scitainin.'u-ew  [ZingiberaceaJ 

8ci6ridaD  [Squiriel»] 

ScUviinic,  SclavoniaM  [Sl«vo- 

ScleratiibicfB,  02  fnic] 

Sclet6tica  [Kye] 

Scler6ticum  [Krijot] 

Sc6tia,  82 

Sc6lude,  ai 

Scolupucidc 

Sc'>l<t|>endra.  9J 

Sc6ml>rid«,  SI 

Scone,  01  Scoon.  &1 

Scopaa,  Hi 

Scopat,  or  Seopinus,  S2 

Sc6iHili.  Giovanni  Ajitonio,  22 

Scu|ni  [S(  rigid  ■] 

Scopus  [Herons,  xii.,  166] 

Score.  S2 

Se6rpii>,  92 

Scorpiii*.  or  Scorpio,  93 
Scot,  'J2 
Scot.  Reginald, 
Scoter,  Si 

Sc6tia,  Nova  [Nova  Scotia] 
Scutiit*  [Duns  Si:<>4ii*J 
Scotland  [Great  Britain] 
ScotLind,  ILl 

Scutlanil,  Union  with,  98 
Scot^iphilua  [Owli] 
Scoi6rDi»  i  Ni)4ht  Jar»,  228] 
Scott,  Daniel  Stephen*,  H.p^^ 
Scott,  Sir  Michael.  ULl 
Scott,  Walter,  1112 
Scotui  [Duns  Scotut] 
Screen,  lllfi 

Screw  (inechanict).  107 
Screw  (manul'acture),  109 
.Screw  of  Archimede*,  LM 
Screw  Jack,  ill 
Screw  Press,  111 
Scnbea,  Hi 

tkribooiuo,  Larj^us  De«ignati4- 

Dili,  112 
Scripture,  L12 
ScriMa,  or  Scrdphnla,  112 
Scrophuiaritw,  111 
Scruple,  11^ 
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Seudiri,  George,  Ilfl 
Scud^ri.  M.ideUo«  At,  llfi 
Scudo  [Money] 
Sculpture,  Llii 
Scurf,  li2 
Scurvy,  L12 
Scutajfe  [K»eu»ge] 
Sc<itdri,  LLi 
Scfitari,  143 
Scutibranehiiia,  LIS 
Scylas,  m 

Scylitxea    [Bytantiao  Bisto. 

rians] 

Scvllirians,  IM 

Sc\'llurua  [Scyllarians] 

Scyllis  and  Dipcctius  [Sculp- 
ture, p.  126] 

Scymnus,  QS^ 

Scy'iale,  Uh 

Scy'Ule,  Uh. 

Scythe,  lAh 

Scy'ihia,  Scv'thians,  IM 
Scythrupa,  1^ 
Sen,  Ufi 
Sea- Water,  153 
Sea-Bi-ar  rB«ar,iv.l22;  Seals] 
S.  a-C«lf  [Seals] 
Seu.Co«  [Seals] 
Seu>Duck«  [FuliKulina] 
Sea-e|^  [hxhinidnl 
Sea-Klephant  [Seals] 
Sea- Leopard  [Seals] 
Sea- Lion  fSeiUs] 
S'-a-Mouse,  15A 
Sea- Pie,  lih 
Sea  S  A  allocs  fTenit] 
S«-a-Urrhin«  [Kchinids] 
Sea  Weedm  Ihl 
Seaford.  Ihl 
Seal6rthia,  liZ 
Seals,  Phocids.  UiZ 
Sra».  Phynical  Changes  of,  IZll 
Se.i«oni,  Chanu'e  «f,  LLI 
Seat  (m  a  church)  {Pew] 
S«-awi>rthiness  [Ship] 
Seba,  Albert,  122 
Seha.'euus  Glandx  [Hair] 
Srbacic  \cid.  LZ2 
Sebastian  TP.  rtugxl] 
Sel«ttian,  l)um,  \J2 
Sel>aati«n  del  Piombo  [Piombo] 
Setvaatian,  Saii.  17^ 
Sf  biiitiupol.  t<r  Svvaatopol,  1  '3 
Sebenfco,  1 74 
Seboo,  River  [Marocco] 
Secalv  Cornbtuin  [Br|;ot] 
Sv  caiii6nf,  111 
Secant  [Trigonomelry] 
Secchio  [PoJ 
Seceders,  124 
Serhem  [PalestiDel 
Sickendurf,  Veit  Ludwig  von, 
I2i 

Seeker,  Thomas,  175 
Second  [Aoifle ;  Time  ;  Scru- 
pie] 

Second  ( music).  LZfi 
Second  Sight,  IZfi 
Secondary,  IZfi 
SecTftary,  IZfi 

Secreiary-Bird  [Gypogeranns] 
Secretary  of  SUte,  176 
SecrrtioD,  Ul 
Secretion*,  Vegetable,  177 
Sect.  179 
Section,  179 
Sector,  lla 

Sector,  Zenith  [Zenith  Sector] 
Secular,  m 
Seciindint-k  [Embryo] 
Secuiidus,  Johannes,  IM 
Seciirllera.  IfiJ 
Sedaine,  Michel  Jean,  IBl 
.Se<lan,  Ihi 
Sed-itive*.  Ill 
Svdherg  [Yorkshire] 
Seitentary  Annelids  LS3 
Sedge  VNarblers  [SylviadvJ 
Sedgefield  [Durh-tm] 
Sedler.Sir  Charin.  isi 
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Sedlitt.  162 

Seduction  [Parent and  ChiMI 
Sfdiliui..  CcKns,  132 
Sedum.  l&i 
Serd.  1B3 

Sritien,  Ulrtch  Jaspnr,  iRi 
S6ei  fOrnel 
Sefaiians,  1&&. 

Sefi'avean     Dynasty  nVisla 

(History)] 
Seh  Dynasty  [Persia  (History)  I 
Segelmesa  I  Marocco] 
Segestan  [Seistan] 
Seu'ineot.  IM 
Sigiieri,  Paolo.  185 
Sejrni,  Bernardo,  ISl 
Sego,  IM 
S.  gorl>e,  LSfi 
Segovia,  Ihii 
Seguier,  Pierre,  IfiZ 
Seguier.  Pierre,  Ift7 
S4>gui(r,  Antoine  Louis,  IHT 
Seguier.  Jeiin  Francois,  131 
Segur,  Henri-Francois,  Comta 

de,  laZ 

Segur,  Philippe-Henri,  Marquis 
de,  ISl 

Seinir,  Louis-PhiKppe,  Com'e 
de,  m 

Segur,  Joseph-Alexandre,  Vi- 

comte  de.  1H8 
Seicircu*  [MaacicHpids,  xvi.  12  j 
Seiifnorige  |  Cnrrency,  p. 
Seignoiy  [Tenure] 
Sriks  [Sikhs] 
SeiiMS.  River,  IM 
Seine,  Department,  1 86 
Seine  Inririeiire,  131 
Seine  et  Marne,  IM 
Srioe  et  ()i«e,  I2S 
Seistan.  2111 
Sei«s<ira,  ;M 
Srifirui  [Sylviad*] 
Sei&nus.  LGciu*  A6Iius,  ViM 
•SHagin&Cfie,  205 
Selby  [York.hirej 
Selden,  John,  ^ 
Select  Vestry  [Vestry] 
SeleOceh  [Seieuceial 
S.^I£no,  2QZ 
Selenite  [Calciam] 
SeUnium,  2UZ 
Seleucfa  [Seleuceit] 
Seleticeia,  2S1Sl 
Seleficid*.  203 
Seleucut  [Seleucida] 
Selire  [PUidia] 
Selim  L  2fi2 
Selim  II.,  2111 

Selinuntine  Marbles  [Scnlptnra  j 
Seliukides,  or  Seljucians,  21il 
Selkirk,  Alexander,  212 
.Selkirk  [Selkirkshire] 
Selkirkshire,  212 
Salter  Water  [Waters,  Mineral] 
Selts  [Rhin.  Bu] 
Selum  [Hinduotan] 
Semaphore  [  I'elrgraph] 
.Semerarpus,  214 
.Semibreve,  215 
Semicircular  Canals  [Ear] 
Semicolon  fPuncruatmn] 
Semilunar  Valves  [Heart] 
Semi-Pelagians  [Pelagianism] 
Semiphyllidiani,  215 
Semiquaver,  218 
Semlramis.  2iS 
Semitone.  212 
Semler,  J.  S.  [Raflonalbm] 
Setnlin,  212 
Semnoon  |  Persia] 
Semnupith6ciui,  219 
.Sempervivura,  223 
Semur-en-Auxuui  j^CSted'Or] 
Semur>en-Briunnais  [Satiie  et 

[Loire! 
Senac,  Jean,  22i 
.Senfcchia,  ,£24. 
Seiian,  221 
Senitus,  m 


vouxn. 
Senatus  Cousulium  [HoiM,  n 
UTJ 

Stneca,  Lucius  Anoseus,  2)2S 
Siurra  Lake  [New  VorkJ 
Seoeca  Indians  [North  Asncri- 
can  ludiaos] 

8en6cio,  223. 

Scnefelder,    or  Sennefatdf, 

Alois,  222 
Senegal,  S31 
Senenchal. 
Seiilis,239 
Senna  [Cassia] 
Sinna,  im 
Seunaar,  2A1 
Seunertus,  Daniel,  24& 
Sens.2:li 

Senkation  [Nerve  and  Neivou* 
SeoMrs,  rSfstenl 
SensibiUty.  2M 
Sensitive  Plants,  24Z 

SeDit6riuni  |  Brain]^ 
Srntence  [Orttanon] 
Sentinel,  or  Sentry,  2^ 
Sipal,  'lAH. 

Separate  Property,  2ifi 
Separ«tioa  k  Mmaa  et  Toro 

[Divoice] 
Sepia  rSep^ads] 

Sipiadia*.  'Zjll 

Sipiola  [Sepiadc] 

Srpiute^ti<i»  [.Septad*] 

Sepoy.  orSipuv.  2'>6 

Seps  [Scincoi^eaos,  xxi.,  76] 

September,  ihl 

Septuagctiima  [Sexagesina] 

Srptua^int,  "i'l? 

Sei  6lveda.  Juan  Ginia  dc,  2&S 

Seqursiratiott,  '^iH 

Sequin  [Money] 

8-iiK'lio,  IjS 

8e  ai,  m 

Seramfsire, 

Seripion,  2^ 

Serupiun,  2S3 

S«ra|iion  21ifl 

Seripis  2fill 

Serrq.  or  S'-rk  [OuemfeefJ 
Serenade,  2fil 

Ser^nua,  Aulos  Septimius  261 
Seriuus  Sam^jnicns,  Quintaii 

m 

Sergell,  Johann  Tobias.  S&l 
S^rgiui  L,  II.,  111.,  IV., 
Senina, 
Series,  2fi2 
Serinaghur.  S6fi 
Senogapaiam.  266 
Serjeant  (in  the  array),  2fifi 
Serjeant  (in  Uw),  2iU 


[Serjeant 
[Serjeaal 


Serjeani  -  at  -  Arms 

(law)] 
Seijeatit  -  at  -  Mace 

(law)] 

Serieanty  [Serjeant  (law)] 
Sera  [Guernney] 
S<rlio,Sel>aiitiiao,  2Z2 
Sermiia,  2Z2 

Scroll*  (I<upoda.  xiii.,  521 
Serous  Membrane*  [Membraaa' 

Serpens.  2Zii 
Ser]«nu  2Z2 

Serpentina  [  Arfstotochia] 

Serpentine,  213 

Serpents,  or  Ophidians,  273 

Ser|iicula,  282 

Serpuchuw  [Moscow] 

Strpula  [Tiil>icolid»T 

Serp61idK  [Tubieaiid»] 

Serr&nus,  2ji2 

Si-rravalle  [Nori] 

Sert6rius,  Qinntus,  2S2 

S<-rtuiaria.  Srrtuliridst,  Serta 

lari»t  [Polypuuia] 
Serum,  2M 
Serval  [Tigvrs] 
Servan,  St.  [Mdio,  St.] 
Servanduoi.  Jran  Jtitee,  SS4 
Servant. 

SanMua,  Michael,  2Ufii 
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SeiTia.2SZ 

Senrice  (l»w)  [5Jen»ntJ 
S«rvic»  (muaic),  iHA 
S«rvites,  2&i 
.Servitor  rSiiar] 
Sirviui  Tdlliui,  2S9 
Sirria*,  Mafirusi  IlonorUus,  201 
Sirfim,  Sulpiciut  R.  [SulpiciiuJ 
S^Minum,  221 
Seab&niii,  2<Li 

Sfai*.  Val  di,  or  VilsMW,  232 

Ses6atris,  232 

Seaquialirr,  m 

Se*M  [Lavoro,  Tem  di] 

Smsioo,  Kirk,  221 

S<^0Mi.2!LL 

Sest4rtiu<,  231 

Seatini.  Oomisico,  297 

Se«to«,  ^ 

Sratri  I  Spuu] 

Sertri  di  Levante  [CbiavMi] 

Se«tri  rli  Poarnte  [Chiaua] 

Set  off,  2^ 

S^tiria,  22a 

Srton  [Issue] 

Setter.  223 

Settle  [Yorluhire] 

Settlement,  29S. 

Settlement  [I'oor  Laws] 

SMtlemrnt.  Acts  ol  [OtMrgc  LI 
Setubul.  ur  St.  Ubei,  Ml 

S«"vaj(!«,  .lO.i 
SevastoiKtl  rSebMto]io)] 
Seveiioaki  i^Kent] 
Seveuth  (ixiuue),  ^02 
Sever,  St.  [Laadei] 
Severite,  3u3 
Severn  nod  Wye,  3113 
Sev£ru*.  Miuciu  Aureliua  Alex- 
ander, 3flZ 
Sevinit.  Alesandrtnus.  301 
SevArus,  Corniliiit,  3£l& 
Sevirui,  L.  Sei>t(iniu«,  3M 
Severtia'f  Wail  [Briunnia] 
S^vipi^,  Madame  de,  3Q2 
Seville  (proviDCo),  3113 
Seville  (city).  203. 
Sivret,  Deux.  ILL 
.Seward.  Ansa,  Hi 
Sewer,  313 
Sewer*.  2iA 
Setag^iina,  32fl 
Sexai;e«iinal,  320 
Sexes  of  Plant*,  32Q 
.Scxt.in«,  321 
Sextant,  321 
Sexton,  32Z 
Sextiu  Ktn|ifricua,  32Z 
Sexual  Syitem  [Sexex of Plaata] 
Seychelle  Cocoa  Niif,  32li 
Sryrhelie*  Inlandi,  32& 
Seymour,  Cdwanl,  Kint  Duke 
of  Somertet  (Edward  VI.] 
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Seymour.  Tliomaa,  Lord  Sey- 
mour of  SudWy  [Kduard  Vl.J 

Sezanne  [Mariie] 

Sfurza.  Jico|io  Attindolo,  323. 

'S);raveiande,  WiUiam  Jacob, 
331 

Shad  [Clupeida] 

Shaddock  [citrui] 

Shadwell  (Middleaexl 

Shadwell,  Thomas,  ill 

Sh&fei.  332 

Sh,«fie*bury,  33i 

Shaftekbury.   Anthony  Aahley 

Cooper.  First  Earl  of;  333 
Shaftevbury,  Anthooy  Cooper, 

Third  Karl  of,  33ii 
Shai;  [Palecanida,  xvii.,  3S1| 
Shai^eo,  331^ 
Shah  Alim  1.,  II ,  335 
Shah  Nameh  [Finlusi] 
Shahabad.  33^ 

Shahre,  Lake  [Axerbijan ;  Per- 
sia] 

Shahjehan,  335 
Shah^ehanpour.  33fi 
Sliah  Rhukh  Bchadir,  33fi 
.Shah  Zemauti,  llli 
Shnke  (music),  33Z 
Shakers,  33Z 
^hakspere,  WiUiam,  33Z 
Shale,  3Ai 
Shallot  [Allium] 
Shamofil.  or  Sainudl,  31^ 
Sbuafarah.  3ifi 
Shan^-hae,  315 
Shannun.  ."^47 

Shapoor  [Persia  (HiMory)] 

Shapur,  or  Shapoor  [Penwa] 

Shark  [Squulidie] 

Sharp  (  mu»ic>  34£ 

.Sharp.  James,  Archbishop  of 

St.  Andrews,  343 
Sharp.   John,   Arehbiahup  of 

York,  2il 
Sharp.  Abraham.  351 
Sharp.  Oranvtlle,  3j3 
Sharp,  William.  ai3 
Shaw,  Thomas,  3^ 
8ba»,  Cuthbert,  3^ 
Shaw.  Qeori^  3&i 
Shawer,  1^ 
Shea  Trer  [Batsia] 
Shearwater  [Petrels,  xriii.,  41] 
Sheba  rSabaeil 
Sheen  [Surrey] 
Sheep,  345 
Sheernew,  3fi2 
ShffBeld,  3fifi 

SheiBvId  [Buckini{ham,  Duke 
Shehalhen  [Matkeiyne]  [of] 
Sheikh  (Arabia,  li.,  213] 

shbkei,  aba 

Sheki  [Geofgia] 
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Sbelbume,  Lord  [George  IIl.J 
Shrldoo,  Gil>>ert,3fi9 
Sheldrake,  USl 

Shell,  an 

Shell,  Pearl  [ShellJ 
Shell.  3Zi 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysnha,  321 
Shendy  [Nubia] 
Shenstone.  William,  2Zfi 
Shepherd  [Sheep] 
Shepherd's  Needle  ^Scaodiz] 
Sh'ppey,  Isle  ot  [Kent] 
Sheptnii  Mallet  [Stiinerwt»bire1 
Sherard,  William,  32& 
Sherbet,  SZI 

SherlHirue,  or  Sl^etbourne,  3*7 

Sherburne.  Sir  Edward, 
I  Shrridon.  Dr.  Thoma«.  3Za 
'  Sheridan,  Thomao,  M.A.,  2Z& 
<  Sheriikan,  Frances,  32it 
:  Sheridan,     Richard  Briusley 
)     Butler,  3Z2 
i  Shenf.  3iil 

Slierif-ed-deco,  3&1 

Sheiitf,  38J 

Sherlock,  William,  D.D .  3d3 
Sheriock.  Thoniat,  Biabup,  3s3 
Sherwin,  John  Kevke.  3^ 
Shetland,  Ules  uf,'a&3 
Shew- Bread,  SClfi 
Shield.  3)iH 
Shield.  William.  3^6 
Shields,  North  ITytMrnouth] 
Shield*.  South,  337 
ShiShall  rshrumhire] 
Shifting  U»es  [Uses] 
Shiite»,  3112 
Ship.  3^ 

Sbip-Buildiii|r,  3S3 

Ships  (law),  332 

Shipwreck  [Asphyxia |  Drowu- 

ini;;  Life- Boat] 
Shiras  [Prisia] 
Shirakuh,  401 
Shire.  ilUi 
Shirley,  428 
Shirley.  James,  4fi9 
ShirvBii  [(Georgia! 
Sliirwood  Forest,  lQ3 
Shoemaker,  JlQ 
Sbue  Trade,  ill 
Shokhnah  Ibo,  111 
Shooters  Uill  [Kant] 
Shoteham,  412 
Shorea.  412 

Shorthand  [Steooijrapby] 
ShortsiKhteaDeas    [Spectacles  -. 

Sight] 
Shut,  112 

Shot  and  Shot-Making  [Lead] 
Shovel.  Sir  Cloudealey,  ilA 
Showers  of  St4iiies  [AeruUus] 
Shrewsbury,  iH 
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Shrikes,  m 

.Shrimps,  419 
Shropshire.  -1  -'H 
Shroud*  [Ship] 

Shtovetidc,  or  Shrove-Tiicsdar 

Shrub. 

SlMickburgh  Evel}ti,  Sir  G..44.' 
Shumla,  447 
Shu*  [Persia;  Sus] 
Shu«ter  [Persia] 
Si  (music). 
Siak  [Sumatra] 
Siiilogoguea,  44.'< 
Siilia  [Blue  Bird] 
Siam.  :LUSl 

Siamaag  [A]*,  ii.,  US;  Hylo- 

bairs.  xii.,  408] 
Siosi  [Sulo  Archii>cla^| 
.Viberia,  Hi 
Sibthorp,  Juhn,  475 
Sibili^rpia,  47A 
Sibyl.  iZfi 
Siiard.  R.  A.  C.  ill 
Siciite>,  Two,  Kingdom  of,  llA 
Sirily,  iSA 
Sid4i,  42U 
Si  le,  >m 
Sidereal,  ^ 
Siderttis,  iSO 

S>d<-mlina  [Foraminifero* 

Siderixvlnn,  iSl 

Sidlaw  'Hills   [Great  Britaio, 

p.  403] 
Siiimouth  [Devonshire] 
Sidney.  Sir  Philip.  i3J 
Sidn«^,  or  Sydney.  AlgeraoD. 

Sidney-Sussex  College,  49J 
Sidon,  or  Zidon,  i3A 
Sid6iiius  Apollini'is,  49S 
Siebenkee*.  J.  P.  [Sinibo] 
Siege,  d<15 

Siena,  Province  of,  499 

Si.na,  City  of,  ^ 

Sienite,  5U1 

Sierra  Leune,  .SOI 

Sierra  Madre  [Mexican  States] 

Sierra  M'>r4na  fS|iainj 

Sierra  Nevi<la  fSpaioj 

Sigaura  [Troad] 

Sigar^tus  [Cbismobrauchiattt 

vii.,  93] 
Sight,  SU 
SigiUirtit. 

.Sigi!imund  [Poland  (History)] 
Si«;ii  (astrimomy),  itiliit 
S'gii  (mathematics),  iOS 
Sign-Manual,  Mil 
Signature  (in  music),  HQ 
Signature  (in  printing),  ^10 
.Signet,  Seal,  HO. 
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8ig6ni&  Ciiolo,  pane  1 

Siguenxa,  1 

Sike,  or  Siecke,  Henry.  2 
Sikhs  [Himlusian,  p.  233] 
Silbury  Hill  [Wili-hireJ 
Silcheater  [Hampshire] 
Silenicea,  2 
Sileae,  2 
Sitenus,  2 
Silesia,  3. 

Silesia  '  Prussian  province),  3 
Silex  [Silicium] 
Silhei,  orSylhet,  4 
Silhouette,  S 
Sillctum.  Silicon,  9 
Silictda,  8 
Siliqua  (Botany).  3 
Siliqua  (Zoology).  3 
Siliqiiiria  [VeriMtus] 
SilHtris,  2 
Silistiia  (towii>  Ij) 
SUius  It&licus,  C«iu«,  lA 


mm,  la 

Silk,  lA 

Silk  Worm  [Bombycida] 
Sillim-4nite.  ii 
Sllphium,  13 
Siliires  [Britannia] 
Silurian  System,  l1 
Sil6ridsi.  1^ 
Silva  y  Figucr^  lA 
Silver,  LH 

Silver,  ProducHoa  and  Con- 

kumption,  23 
Silver.  Medical  Properties  of,  2i 
Silver,  German  [Tuteoag] 
Silver-Gram,  2fi 
Silvic  Acid.  2& 
Simar<iba,  2& 
Simarub4ce«B.  2& 
Simbirsk.  26 

Simeon  Styltte*  [MonaciumJ 
Simeon  Seth,  2Z 
Simeon  of  Durham,  2S 


Simferopol.  28 
Simiads,  2ii. 

Similar.  Similar  Figiim,  23 

Simile,  3Q 
Siminenthal  [Bern] 
SImmiiu,  31 

Simael,  Lambert  [Henry  VIL] 
Simois,  River  [Troad] 
Simon  Maccatioeus,  or  Matthes. 
Simon  Magua,  31  [31 
Simon  Matthes  [Simon  Macca- 

baeus] 
Simon,  Richard,  31 
Sim6nides,  32 
Simony,  3i 
Simoom  |Samieli] 
Simple  Bodies  [  A  toniie  Theory] 
Sfinple  Contract,  33 
Simpllcius  (Pope),  33 
Simplicius.  33 
Simplou  [Switxerland] 
Simpeon,  Thomas,  33 


Simeon.  Robert, 

Sin,  3& 

Sinai.  Mount  [.Arabia,  p.  213] 
Sinapis  (b'itany).  3j 
Sinapis  (materia  medica),  3fi 
Sinca]iore  [Singapore] 
Sincliir,  Sir  John,  3fi 
Sinde  [Hindustan] 
Sindia,  Family  of.  3Z 
Sine  and  Cosine,  3ii 
Sine  and  Cosine,  Curves  of,  AO 
Sinecure.  40 
Sinew  [Tendon] 
Singapore.  40 

Sinig4giiB  [Pesaro  e  Urbinoj 
Sinking  Fund  [National  Debt] 
Siii^pe,  or  Sinuh  [Paphluguuia] 
Smiiic,  or  Sindoc.  tl& 
Siuux  Imliaus,  4& 
Siphno,  ifi 

Siphon,  iZ  Ikxi..  2I8J 

Sipboniria  fSemiphvUidiau* 
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Siphoaia  lSpon|;iai]a1 
Siphoiiin  (botany),  4z 
Sipliuait'rra,  il 
SiphunubmnchiiU,  4" 
S>|'h<^ni<pi,  Al 
SiphuDMtonuU,  iQ. 
SiracuM  [Syracuta] 
Siridoa,  hSi 
Siren.  5& 
Siren*.  &1 
Sirhind.  £2 
Siri.  Vitt6rio,  62 
Sirfctua,  fil 

SIriut  und  Pr6cyon,  ft2 
Siraiond.  Jac(|ui:s,  fi2 
Sinioco  [Wind] 
Sislnnius,  63 
Sisoii,  ^ 
SisMNi,  £3 
Sisterua,  62 
Si«trum,  6j 
S:»y'inl>riuin,  £3 
Sitklia,  G-4 
Si.kopf  [Japan] 
Sittik[NuthBU'h] 
Sittinglioume  [Kant] 
Sium,  li^ 
Siva,  fia 

Sival^  or  Siwaa,  £9 
Siwah.  CS. 
Six  Cturka.Zfi 
Sixth,  71 

^  xximl^  11.,  III.,  IV.,  v.,  Z2 
Sixar,  Z2 
Skate,  Zi 

Skenn  |  Chrittiania] 

Skeleton,  12. 
Skelleflea-Klf  [Bothnia] 

Skelion,  John,  66. 
Ske«-BAck,  aZ 
Skew-Bridge,  SZ 
Skiddaw  I  Cumberland] 
Skimntt^r  [Ryiichopi] 
Skiu.Ufi 

Skinner,  Stephen,  M.D.,  SS 
Skipton  [Yorkuhire] 
Sktrret  [Sium] 
.''kodii  tScutar.] 
Skorodittf.  90 

Skovunida.  aa 

.Skull  [Skeleton] 

Skunk  [Weaaolal 

Skve  [Hebridea] 

Skylight,  U 

Skyroa,  23 

Slander, 

Slane  [Meath] 

Slaaey,  River  [Wexford] 

Slate.  OA 

Slave,  Slaverr,  9& 

Slavonia,  IM 

Slavonian*  and  Slsfonian  Lan- 

K^Mge*  and  Literature,  IQl 
Slealunl  [Lincola»hire] 
GReep, 

Sleep  of  PlanU  [Sleep] 
^e«p- Walking  [Somnimlu- 
lism] 

Sleawick  [Schleawie] 
Slide  or  SLidiiiK-Rule,  122 
Sligo,  IM 

Sling,  Laa 

Slingelandt.  Peter  Tan,  LIQ 
Slip,  or  Bmlding  Sli)!,  lAil 
Sloane,  Sir  Man*,  lAH 
Sl6ania,  Lii 
Slobode  Ukraine,  LU 
HiM  [Prunus] 
Sloth  [Ai;  UnanJ 
Slovr  Lemur  [Stenopa] 
Slow-Wurm,  142 
Slun  [Limax] 
Sluice,  li2 
Slur  (music),  \A2. 

luyt,  \A1 
SmSlaud  [Swedes] 
SmaltPox,  113 
6nui.lt,  IM 

Smart,  Christopher,  144 
Smeathm&Mua,  144 
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SmMton,  John,  IM 
Smell.  liii 

Smelting   [Iron  (Manafaetare 

and  Trade)] 
Smerdis  [Cambyses;  Darin*] 
8raiUcea»,  Ufi 
Smilax,  I4fi 

.smilax   (Medical  Propertiea), 

I4r. 

Smiii*  [Sculpture] 
Smflium, 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas.  14& 
Smith,  Robert,  D.D.,  142 
Smith,  Adam,  LIS 
Smith,  John  Stafford,  Ud 
Smith,  John  Raphael,  l£d 
Smith,  Sir  James  Bdward,  IM 
Smith,  Anker,  1^ 
Smith,  Juhn  Thomn*.  I&2 
Smith,  William,  LL.D.,  1Jl3 
Smith  (several),  Ihl 
Smith,  John  [Virginia] 
Smfthia,  153 
SmitbfieUl  [London] 
Smoke.  Ij3 
Smoko-Jaek,  IM 
Smolensk,  1  SB 
Smollett,  Tobias,  liZ. 
Smuggling, 
.Smut  [Ureilo] 
Smyrna,  IM 
.Smy'mium,  lfi_I 
SnaiU,  l&l 
Snaith  [Yorkshire] 
S>i»ke,  L&l 

.Snakerout  [Polygala  Senega] 
.Snakewoods  [Sirychn«»i] 
Sneil,  WiUebrud,  Ihl 
Siieyden,  or  Snyders,  Francis, 

Snipe,  lfi2 

Snurri  Slurluion,  IM 
Snow,  l£j 
Snow,  Red,  IM 
Sttowdon  [Ciiernarvonshire] 
Snuff  [Tobacco] 
Snyders  [Soeytiers] 
So^ne.  Sir  John,  IM 
Soap,  161 

SMap,  Medical  Uses  of,  IZI 
Sijap-Bfrry  [S<ipin<lusJ 
SoAp»tone  [Steatite] 
Siar,  River  [Leic<-ster*hite] 
Sobieaki,  John,  IZl 
S  .crage,  LZ2 
Social  War,  123 
Sucieties,  Literary  and  Scienii- 
6c,  174 

Society  for  the  Diffunon  of 
Useful  Knowledt^,  176 

Society  of  ArU,  111 

Society  Islands,  113. 

Socinians,  Socinus,  and  Uoila- 
rian*,  180 

Svcinua,  IM 

Socorro  [Oranada,  New] 

S<'icotrft,liil 

Si'icrateii,  lfi2 

Soda  [Sodium] 

Sudida,  IM 

.S»lalite,  lii4 

Sodduma,  II  [RasnJ 

Stf'leihamn  [Sweden] 

Soderkdpiiig  [Suredeu] 

SOilvrinanlana  [Sweden] 

Saderlilge  [Sweden] 

JSt'tdium,  IM 

Sodium,  Medical  Properties  of, 
So<lom,  laZ  [186 

Sotua,  m. 

Soham  [Cambridgeshire] 
^ho  [Birmingham] 

Soil,  laz 

Soiling,  131 

Sowions,  I<i3  "  < 

Sojn  Hispid  a,  153 
Solcen*  [Kssex] 

Sul  (muaic),  IM 
Sola,  ISt 

Solan  Goose  |  Booby,  t.  160] 
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Solanieea,  IM 

SoUnaer,  Daniel  Charles. 

Sulandra,  ISA 

Solanfna,  IHA 

Solanum,  ISi 

Sol&num  Dulcamira,  1S& 

Sular  Cycle  [Periods  of  Eevolu* 

tiunj 
Solar  Sy»tem,  131 
SoUrio,  Antonio  de,  2111 
Soi&rium  [Truchida] 
Soldiinia  [Furamiaifara,  x.,  348] 
Soldering',  2111 
Sul>lier,  2Sil 
Sole  [Pieuronoctida] 
Solecism,  mi 

Solen  [Pyloridians,  xix.,  115  et 

seq.T 
Sidenirea,  204 
Sulenella,  2114 

Solenimya    [Pyloridians,  xix. 

146] 

Solenocurtus  [Pyloridians,  xix., 

141] 
Sol^nodon,  204 

SoleielUna    [Pyloridians,  xix. 
1441 

Soleure  [Solothurn] 
Sol-fa-ing  [Solmination] 
Solfat&ra  [Phlegrsi  Campi] 
Solicitor  [  . Attorney  ;  Six  Clerks] 
Solid.  Solidity, 
.Solid  AngU',  2Qj 
Solid,  Surf.ice.  Line,  Point,  2fi& 
Solid,  Superficial,  und  Linear 

Dimensions,  2iUi 
Solids,  Regular   [Regular  Fi 

gures,  4c.] 
Soliman  (several), 206^  2{|Z 
Sollnus,  Cttius  J&liaa,  208 
Solipede*. 

.SolU,  Juan  Diaz  de,  208 
Soils,  Antonio  de,  211ii 
Solitarius,  -^Sm 
S6il\  a,  2Uil 
Solmisation,  2fl3 
Solomon,  2fla 
SolomoD,  Wisdom  of,  2112 
Solomon,  Song  of,  210 
Solomon's  lidands,  211 
Solon.  211 

.Solor  [Suoda  Islands,  LMser] 

Subthurn.  213 

•Solstice^,  214 

Sulutmn,  214 

Solvent,  214 

-Solway  Fnth.  215 

So  I  way  Muss  [Sol  way  Frith] 

Suoiatiria  [Fuiigulins,  xi.  5] 

Sorabreriie  [  Mexican  States  j 

Somers,  John,  Lord  Somers,  215 

Somerset,  Karl  of  [Jami-s  1.] 

Somerset,    Edward  Seymour 

[Kdward  VI.l 
Somertetkhiie,  'hd 
Soraerton  [Somersetshire] 
Sumemlle,  William,  23j 
Somme,  River  [France ;  Somme 

Deiiartmeut] 
Somme,  23St 
Somnambuli«ra,  237 
Somner,  William,  'ZiQ. 
Sonchus,  2  HI 
Stindrio  [Valtellina] 
Song,  24l 
Song  of  Birds,  241 
Song  of  Solomon  [Solooioa's 

Song] 
Sonffina,  242 
Sonneratin,  24ii 
Sonnet,  2AS. 
Sonnites  [Mohammed] 
Sonnini,  24£ 
Son6ra  [Mexican  States] 
Suodan,  24fi 

Sooffee  Dynasty  [Perm  (Hi»> 

tory)] 
Sootimta, 

Sooloo  Archipelago,  254 
Soot,  2^ 
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Sophia  Charlotte  [Frederic  Lof 

Prussia]^ 
Sophia  of  Russia  [Peter  of  Riu 

sia;  Russia '  Uutury)^ 
So|ihikm, 
Sophmt,  2^ 
S<>|<hoclea,  *^ 
Sophonisbe  [NuaidiaJ 
.Suphof  a,  2iS 
So|ibmn.  2^ 

Soporifics  [Anodynes  ;  Naie» 
tics] 

Soprlno  [Voice] 
Sora  [Lavom,  Xem  di] 
Sor&nus,  2aa 
Surbunne,  2fiA 
Sorbus.  2fil 
Sordid*,  2fil 
Sore  I  [Canada] 

Sorel,  Agnes  [Charles  VII.  o( 

France] 
Sorcx  [Soreeida] 
Sorghum,  26& 
S^ria,  2fifi 
Sorrel  [Rumex] 
Sorso  [Sanlegna] 
Sorus,  2^ 
Sukigene*,  2afi 
SoHiwlio  [Nice] 

Sustratus  of  Cnidus  [Alnaa- 

dria] 
Sethiiic  Period,  '266 
Soties  [English  Drama,  p.  416| 

Soto,  Domingo,  2&Z 

Soubise,  Benjaimn  de  Rohan, 

•m 

Soubise,  Charles  de  Rohan.  i6| 

Soufflut,  Jacaiies  Germain,  268 

Soui  Man);a  [Sun<Buds] 

Soulii  I^Rhin,  Ilaiit] 

Sound  [  Acoustics] 

Sound- Bnard,    or  Souoding* 

Board  263 
.Soundings,  2£i9 
Sounlik.  2211 
.South  Ferry,  2211 
South  Polar  Countriaa,  27Q 
.South  Robert,  221 
.Southam  [Waxwickshirs] 
Southampton,  273 
Southampton,       County  et 

[Hampshire] 
Southcott,  Joanna,  274 
Southend  [K«mx] 
Southern,  Thomas,  224 
Suuth^ate  [Midaiesez] 
Southwark, 

Southwell  [ Nottinghamshii*] 

Southwell.  Robert.,  22fi 

Southwell,  Nathaniel,  221 

.Southwuld  [Suffolk] 

Suusa,  M.uiuel  Faria  e,  222 

Souxa,  Jean  de,  2ZZ 

Souza-Butelho,  Dom  Jose-Ma- 
ria, 27Z 

Sovereign  [Money] 

Sovereignty,  22Z 

Sow-Thistle  [Sonchnsl 

Sowing  and  Sowing-Micbi— 
278 

S<iy  [Sojal 

Suva,  or  Suva,  2311 

.Su)mida.  i^SO 

Sojfiti,  2iifl. 

Sozuint  nuv,  Ilirmias,  iSH 

Spaa,  2^0 

.S|iacc  and  Timf ,  '2Sl 
.Spurcs,  in  music  [.Staff] 
.Sjiida,  Liunelio.  jMi 
S|sidix.  2a2 
Spamioletto  [Ribera] 
.Spshi*.  '^s  j 
Spain.  2^ 

Spilatro.  »r  S|)ilato.  3fi5 
Sp^lax  [Monde,  sr.,  ilj,  «| 
seq.] 

S[Milding  [Lincoln'hirs] 
S|>aliliog.  Johann  Joachim.  3<K 
Spalding,  Goorg  Luiwig,  3Qh 
Spallancini,  L&Mio,  3i>6 
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Spacfhtu,  or  Spandow,  3fl£. 
Spkahtfim.  Ktechwil, 
S(Mini«l.  3SiZ 

S|iaoi>h  Town  [Jain«ica] 

Spaiviniutii,  210. 

Spkndm,  or  Sparofdc*.  31^ 

Sparrmann,  Aiidr*w,  UA 

8pftrnn4nnia,  Hi 

Sparrow,  21 L 

SparU,  ai2 

Spirtacti*  fQladiatoN] 

SparUliie  [Zinc] 

Sp^rtiinus,    JEi'iM  [Augutta 

Ui»toria] 
Spartum,  321 
S|iai>m,  221 
Spat  he,  321 
Sjiavin  [Horn J 
SpHwn,  321 

Spvakiiig  Trumpet,  321 
Sp«4rinint  [Meatha  Viridii] 
Specie*  [Uviiut] 
8|ivciir*  (mathvinatict),  322 
Specific  Gravitv,  3il 
Specificatiiin  [rattfolj 
Spectaeln.  3M 
S|«ctniai  [Diiperkioa,  ix.i  20] 
S(<^culum,  330. 
Speculum  Metal,  330 
Speeri,  John,  33a 
Spelman,  Sir  Henry,  A31 
Spelter  [Zinel 
Spence,  Joseph,  331 
Sgienser,  Edmuofl,  331 
Speraniki.  Michael,  333 
Sfi^rgtila,  333 

Spermaceti,  or  Cetaceum,  333 
S|ierTnacote,  331 
Spermadtctyon,  33^ 
Spemie^tn  [KrtngillidB] 
Spc  moedia,  331 
Si«rin<'>pKiiga,  S|>erm6phila, 

Spennuoptia  JFringillid*] 
Spesiart  [Germany] 
Sp«u«ip)iui,  334 
Spry,  234. 

Speter.  or  Spire,  335 
St>eiia,  PruviDce  of,  33G 
Sphactiria  [Nafarino] 
Spheralcia, 

Sphirranthiit,  33G 
Sphe'iia.  337 
SpHvrocarya,  337 
Sphwrucoccui.  337 
Sphwroidlna  [FnrmminiGm] 
Spharrulicra,  13J 
Sphatrulite,  33Z 
Sphfgatun,  337 
Sph^cids. 

Spet;i<lK  [Sphecida] 
S^ih^e  iTnaoiiimJ 
8|>h«;nocl«ii,  33B 
Sphenocle&ccB,  338 
Spheuoid  Uuiie  [Skeleton] 
Sphriidpterii,  33ii 
Sphea6ni»  (Columbidaj 
Sphere,  or  (itobe,  33<i 
Spber*,  Doctrine  of  the,  333 
Spherical    Ksceas  [Spherical 

Trif^nomttry  ] 
Spherical  Trigouomctiy,  342 
Spberaid,  344 
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Sphi(rfirui  [Poicupiuw] 
Sphincter,  311 
Sphfnj^da,  314 
Sphinx,  Ui 
Spid»-r  [Arachnida] 
Spi^'^li^.  Mi. 

SpiK^lia  Marylindica,  Slfi 
Spigcli4ce«,  31fi 
Spie^iius,  Adrian,  34fi 
8|>ike,  3i& 
Spikenard,  3111 
SptUby  r  Lincolnihirt  I 
Spina  Bitida,  3i2 
Spina  VentoM, 
Spinach  [Spinacia] 
Spia&cia.  348 

Spinal  Chord  [Brain;  Nerre] 

Spinal  CuKimu  [Skeleton] 

Spinetirulus  [ForamiDiiera  | 

Spine  (boianyj,  3iK 

Spinell,  31U 

SpinelLine,  313 

Spinal,  343 

Spinning,  343 

Spinola,  Marquii  of,  3SA 

Spinozu,  Benrdict,  350 

Spiiioziim,  351 

Spirsa,  3^ 

Spiral,  3il 

Spiral  of  Archimcde*  [Spiral] 
Spiral  Sinictiire  in  FUnti,  345 
Spiratella  [Hyalaide,  xii.  372] 
Spiral  Vea»ela  [Tiaaues,  V^e- 

table] 
Spire,  3M 
Spire*  [St<eyer] 
Spirit,  iidfi 
Spirit  Lef  el,  322 
Spirit  Trade  [Wioo  and  Spirit 

Tra^ie] 
Spirit  of  Wine  [Alcohol] 
Spir6,'lyphiia,  3'i0 
Spirolfna  [Furaminifera^ 
Spiruloculma  [Foraminifera] 
Spirurbit.  35il 
Spirilla  [SpiruKd«] 
Sp<r<ilida!,  JgU 
S,  Uula,  3fi2 
Spill b<-TK«n.  3fi2 
Spitaetus,  3fiil 
Spiirlla,  3li3 
Splachnum,  3fi3 
Spleen.  3BA 
Splint,  3fifl 

SplUgen,  MouMt  [Alpa] 
Spodfimene.  3&&. 
Spoflorth,  Reginald,  3G£ 
Spobn,  Friedrich  August  Wtl- 

helm.  Igg 
Spoliio*  Ri£ti,  3fi& 
Spon,  Jacol<,  361i 
Spondee,  359 
Spuodiiiee.  370 
S|Mjndy'iid9,  370 
S|x)iid^1u(  [Spoadylida] 
Spon);ia,  324 

Spiuif^ia,  Meiiic«l  Ums  of,  32Ji 
S|iong>ada,  376 

SfMingiiilu. 

S|K)anbiU  I  Herona,  irii.,  167 1 
Sporadic,  378 
SpurinKium.  378 
Sporenidioema,  378 
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Sporei  fSpiiruli's] 

S|iorucirpium.  378 

8)Jorules,  313 

Spotswuod,  John,  3Z2 

Spout,  Water,  ifti 

Spra^,  Sir  l<xtw.inl,  382 

Sprani.  or  Strain,  3&3 

8pr4t  rCliipei<l<e] 

Sprat,  Thomaa,  3£l3 

Spren^vl,  Curt,  383 

Spring  [Winter,  Sumoier,  and 
Spring] 

SpriuK  (inechanin),  364 

Springs  Balance,  385 

Spring-Carnage,  3hA 

Spring-Wheat  [W  heat] 

Sjiringii,  3S8 

Spruce  Beer,  382 

SjiriK-e  Fir  :  Abii-a] 

Spur-Wing  [Rallida,  xix.,  280] 

Spurinna,  Veittn'tiua,  3HS 

Spurn  Point,  3&9l 

Spurtheiro,  Johann  Oftspv,  389 

Spy,  3M 

Sipiadron,  321 

Squalid*.  311 

Squama,  323 

Square,  333 

Square  Root,  334 

Sqiiatirula  [ Plurera, zviib, 282) 

Squill  [Scilla] 

Squilla.  33li 

Sqiiilla  [Stomapods] 

Squillii-e  [Calabria] 

.Squiilrrecfelhus  [Stumapods] 

Squinting  3fifi 

S<|uire,  Sfc  «uel,  D.D.,  221 

•S<^uirTel»,  Sciuiida,  397 

.Srinaghur  [Serinaghur] 

SkuiTia, 

Stable  [Farm] 

Stable  Md  Uaatable,  Stability, 

Stach>i,  133 

Stachytarpha.  Ill3 

S'ackhouae,  Thomas,  404 

Stackhuirae.  John,  iiil 

Stackho6iiia,  434 

Stade,  431 

Stidium.  105 

Studthulder.  IQi 

Slael.  Anne  (iermaine  ie,  13S 

Staff,  in  miixic.  ll!Z 

Suff,  Military,  13S 

staHa,  ma. 

Staffurd,  D'<ke  of  Buckingham 

[Buckiou'hain] 
Stafford,  WiUiam  Uowafd,  Via- 

count,  439 
Stafford  [StaSbrdihii«] 
S-ttffoi<Uhire,  113 
Siag  [  Deer] 
Stago  Carruge,  422 
Siage-Coach  [Coach] 
Staggers  [Hune] 
St&iimaria,  4:^2 
Stuhl,  Georce  Kmeat,  423 
Siainea  [Muldietex] 
Stair,  Lortl  [Dalr^'mple] 
Stairraae,  AlA 

Stalactite  auil  Siulagmite,  126 
.Stalugmitut,  42S 
StalbrMig*  [DocMtahim] 
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Stall-Feediug,  4;^ 
Stamens.  4'i7 
Siamfoid.  12Z 
Stammer,  123 
Stamp*,  Sump  Acta,  131 
Standard  Meainre,  Weight,  ftc, 
435 

Standards  (horticulture"),  433 
Stanhope,  Oeorge,  D.D.,  433 
Stanhope,  Jamea.  Karl,  iAik 
Stanhope,  Charlea,  VatI,  111 
Sianhupe,  P.  D.  [Chestarfield, 

Earl  of] 
Stanhope  [Durham] 
Stanislaus  Lenicxynaki,  411 
Stanislaus  Puniatuwski,  1A2 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  412 
Sianley,  lliumas.  442 
Stanley,  J'jbn,  143 
Stannary.  143 
Sianstead  [KssexJ 
SUnia,  444 

Suprl.  John  Bodaua  1,^441 

Sta|>£lia,  411 
S'apes  [Kar] 
Staph i!»ain,  4JA 
Slnphyleacete,  413 
Staph)  lea,  144 
Staphyloma,  444 
S  aple,  lAh. 

Star,  Double  Star,  Cluster  of 

Stars.  ^Jebula,  141 
Star-chamber,  423 
Stai-Fort,  142 

Star- Fish    [Astrrias;  Stclliri- 

diana] 
Starch,  443 
Starjjanl,  421 

Stark,  William,  M.D.,  141 
St«rlu-nburg    [llesse  Darm- 
stadt] 
Starling  [Slumida] 
Stars,  Double  [SUr.  ftc] 
Stars  and  Nebula  [Sur^ftc] 
Siaszir,  Slani<>Uv,  444 
St«te  [Sovereignty] 
Suten  IsUnil  [New  York] 
Stater,  4j4 
Sutrs-Ornrrm],  45& 
Statics,  445 

Stationary  (mechanics),  446 
Stationary  (astronomy),  445 
Statist  iri,  443 
Slitius,  P.  Psplniui.  4fil 
Statuary.  Statue  [Sculpture  | 
Statute,  4fii 

Statutes  nf  Limitation,  463 
S(a-  nton.  Sit  George  Leonard, 
4Z3 

Staulonia.  411 
Staurulite,  47 1 
Siavautier  [Chriatiantand] 
Staveren  [Fiiealand] 
Slaveaacre  [Delphinium J 
Stavropol  [Simbiruk] 
SUyner,  .Sir  Richard,  4Z1 
Ste.  I'roix,  122 
Ste.  Ma  ie.  422 
Stealing  ^Larceny] 
Steam,  1l1 
Steam-Kagiue,  474 
Ste.iin-( 'arriajit;,  4£i4 
Steam- Vtsael,  4^3—610 
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Stearic  Ada,  psgv  1 
mMrin,  1 

Stearon,  1 
Steaiopten,  2 
Steatite.  2 
Steel.  2 

Steel  Hnt^ving,  4 
Steele.  Sir  Richard,  t 
Steelyard.  8 

Steelyard,  MerchanU  of  tlM»  2 
Steeti.  Jaq.  3 
Steenwyk,  Henry,  la  ' 

1!.  C,  No.  1484. 


Steenwyk,  Henrv  ((on),  13 
Steer  [Oz,  p.  73J 
.Steevens,  George,  lit 
Sltfano,  LI 

Stfefano,  Tonimaso  de,  11 
Steffmii,  Agustino,  11 
Steibelt,  Daniel,  11 
Stellaria,  1 1 
StellAUe,  11 

Strllt:ob<«ch   [Cape  «>f  Good 

Hope] 
Stellirui  [Whales] 


StiUio,  U 
Slellionate.  11 
Stelliridians,  12 
StelUni  [Pad«v»  (town)] 
.Stem  (botany),  13 
SMemmatupus  [Seals,  xxim  164] 
Stencilling  [Papar-Honging | 
Steneosauruo,  23 
Steno.  Nicholas.  23 
Steiiodlctylus  [Gecko,  zi..  1031 
Stenoderm*  [Cheiroptara,  v>i-. 
StsoograpUy,  23  26] 


Stenop*.  22 

Stenopus  [Shrimps,  JxL,  4251 
Steuorhyuchus  f Seals,  xxi.,  163] 
Stephanumia  [Phyaograda, 

xviii.,  138] 
Stiphanua  Atheniensis,  !t6 
Stt'phanuB  Bytantlnua,  2£ 
Stt'phen  ( martyr),  2Z 
Stephen  Ll        HI..  IV.,  V. 
t     VI..  VII.  VUl.,  IX..  X.,  il 
1  Stephen  L  II..  III..  IV.,  V 
(kings  of  Hungary),  23 
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Stephen  (kini;  of  England),  30 

Stephen  Dathori,  32 
Stephen*  ('Etieno*),  31 
Stepney  [Mi<l<ile«et] 
Slepney,  George.  iQ 
Su-p|>e»  [Piatna] 
Stercuririiit  (Larida,  kiii.,  336] 
Stercfilia,  40 
Sterculiice«.  411 
Slettji'graphic.  Ai 
Stereotumy  [Penpectira] 
Stereotype, 
Sierliug,  iA 
Stern  fShip] 
Sterna  [Term] 
Sterudiipiit  [Teatudinata] 
Sieriie.  Laurence.  iA 
Siernhiild.  Tliomaa,  46 
S'ernotniriiii  [Tettudiuata] 
Sternum  [Skeleton] 
Sternutones,  4& 
Steiichorus,  ^ 

StethOK-op*       [AuKultatiM  i 

L.««onec] 
Stettin  (goTemment),  4Z 
Stettin  (town).  42 
Steunrt.  Sir  James,  4S 
Sleyena^e  [Hertronlahire] 
Stevens,  George  Alexander, 
Steven*.  R.  J.S.,  4S 
Steviu,  Simon, 
StcwatU,  Li>rd  Hi^h.  49 
Stewart.  Matthrw.  49 
Stewart,  Dugald,  Ml 
Stawarton,  Sd 
Ste}-«r,  hi 

Sieyerraark  [Styrial 

Steyiiing  [Siuwex] 
Stickleback, 

Stifel.  or  Stiiaius,  Michael,  i2 

Stig^nd,  53 

Stigma.  liJ 

Stinii;ia&cea,  54. 

Stil&go, 

Stilb4ce». 

Stilicho,  Flaviiu,  5^ 

Still  [DittilUtionl 

Stilling,  Jung  Jonann  Heinrich, 

iS. 

StilliiiKfleet.  Edward,  iH 
Stiltiiigilect.  Benianun,  4Z 
StilKngia.  il 
Stilpo,  51 

Siilt-Plover  [PloTert,  xTiii.,286] 
Stilton  [Uuntingdonshira] 
StimaUnti,  ^ 
Sting*  (IxitanT),  fiS 
Siiot  [Tringa] 
Stipes  (botany),  SB 
Stit>ple  [Engraving] 
Stipule*  (botany),  £2 
Sttria  [Styrial 

Stirling,  Wariam.  Earl  of;  ii 
Stirlint;,  J«iae*,  fill 
Stirling  fStiilingshire] 
Stlrliu);-hire,  fifl 
Stiver  [MooeyJ 
Stiiol6bium,  fiZ 

Stjemiiti»l|ie,  Jooaa  Ifagnui,  fiS 
St4)at  [Weasels] 
Stobaeus.  Joannes, 

Stuck  (Many  ),  fm 
Sttickbridge  [Hampehire] 

Stnckholm.  &2 

Stocking  Weaving  [Weaving] 

Stockport,  iQ 

Sioik»  (horticult'irc),  Zl 

Srock*  (fund.).  Zl 

Stocks  (parish),  23 

Stockton,  Z3 

S'ofiier.  John,  Z4 

Stoics  [Zenol 

Stoke-iipon-Trent,  IA 

Stole.  tK 

Stule  [Stem] 

Si'iroarh. 

Stuma|ioilii,  ZZ 

Stuini>tilU|tlaUo(idB,  xii.,  16] 
Stumaif  s,  84 

OtooUtia  (,Hahotid»,  xiL  17] 
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Sl6mias,  S6 

Stone,  Meteoric  rAtrolUctJ 

Stone  [Calculus] 

Sioiie  ^Liffunlshire] 

Stone.  Edmund,  8S 

St.<nechau  [Warblcra] 

Sioueheoge,  Mfi 

Sionehouse.  Hi 

Stonesfield  Fossils,  90 

Stonhouse,  Sir  James, 

Stony  Stratford  [Buckingham 
shire] 

Stop  [Organ] 

Siuppagi'  in  Tr&ssttti,  9fl 

Siordce,  Stephen,  fli 

Storax  [Styrax] 

Stoik,  Abraham.  92 

Stork  [Ileioii«.xii.,  168] 

Storm,  toward.  9i 

Stornawny  [Ko«a  and  Cro- 
marty] 

Stothard,  Thomas,  92 

Stotbard,  Charles  Ali:ed,  U 

Stour  [Essex ;  Kent] 

.Stourbridge  [Worcestershire] 

Siuur]iuri  [U  orcettershire] 

Stove  [Wannmg  and  Ventila- 
tion] 

Stove  Plants  [Hothouse] 
Stow.  John,  M 

Stow^n  the-Wold  [Olouceater- 
shirej 

Stowe  [Buckinghamshire] 
Strabismus  [Squinting] 
Sirabo.  a& 

Stiuda,  or  Strad&nus,  John,  &Z 
Straila,  Fami4ne,  &Z 
Sirjdella,  Aleesandro,  9S 
Strafford,  Earl  of,  SB 
Straight,  Straight  Line,  Plana, 
luo 

Strain  and  Stress  [Uaterials, 

Sirentrth  of] 

Strain  [Sprain] 

.Siralsund,  1111 

Stramonium  [Datura] 

Strange,  Sir  Kotiert,  Utl 

Stianraer  [Wigtonsliire] 

Strasbourg,  102 

Siratig}',  liii 

Stratford-upon-Avon,  IM 

Suatfurd,  Fenny  [Bucking- 
hamshire] 

Stratford,  Scony  [Buckingbain- 
•hirc] 

Strata,  IQj 

Sirliticu,  Simone,  C«unt,  Hi 
Stratification,  lijg 
Straton.  lOS 
Stratton  [Cornwall] 
Siraubing,  lUB 

Straw-Plat    Manufacture  and 

Trade,  lOg 
Strawberry.  Lil 
Streatham  [Surrey] 
Streets,  Pavement  of  [Road] 
Strelitx,  U2 

Strelittes  [Peter  L ;  Ruseial 
Strength  of  Beams  and  other 

Materials  [Materials, Strength 

of;  Roof] 
Strepufcerus  [^Antelope,  ii..  781 
Str£p<iilaa    [Scolopaciilsi,  ZSL, 

86] 

Str«|  taxis,  113 
Streptus]H>ndy'lus.  113 
Stretton  [Shropshire] 
Strigatella  [Volutidaij 
Strigida,  ili 
Strike, 

Sf ring-Course,  L22 
8trubtl6pkuiga  [Ftingillida,  x. 

4^2]  , 
StrJmibida,  12i 
Stromboli  [Lipari  Islands] 
Strom  hot  III.  Canal  of  [Sweden] 
S'rumiirss  [Orkney  Islanda] 
Stromnite  [Strontium] 

I StioDna  [^Orkney  Island*] 
SteOoatea  [Swcdu] 
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Strnotiom.  1^ 
Strophe,  L2fi 
Strophoroena,  126 
Struphtisioma,  L28 
StrAphulu^  liZ 
Struud.  121 
Stroud  [BocbMttrJ 
Strosxi,  l.'8 

Struensee  and  Brandt,  tSl 
Struensee,  Carl  August  Ton,  132 
Struma  [Scrofula] 
Struthioifcria  [8iubo^o•toIDa^, 

xxii..  54] 
Strut  hioEIdie,  133 
Strutl.  Joseph.  14Z 
Struve,  Oeorg  Aalans,  1^ 
Siruve.  Hurkhard  Gottheli;  US 
Stry,  Circle  of,  161 
Stry'chui^,  li2 
Strychnic  And,  162 
Strvchnos,  ILl 
rtrychnus  Nux- Vomica.  1&3 
Sa^-gociphalus  [Br«chiopoda, 

V.  312] 

Slrv'inun  [Ampbipulia  ;  Mac«- 

donis] 
Strype,  Rer.  John,  Ufi 
Sliiart  Family,  1^ 
Stuart,  Arabella,  IM 
Stuart,  James,  164 
Stuart,  Gilbert,  LL.D., 
Stiiblie,  Henry,  1£2 
Stubbs,  George,  lfi£ 
Stucco,  1££ 
.Stuhlweissenhmg.  l£fi 
Stukeley,  Rev.  WiUtv.,  H.D„ 

m 

Sturgeon  [Sturionids] 

Sturi6niil»,  l&a 

Sturm,  John,  l£B 

Sturm.  John  Christopher,  IttS 

Sturm,  Clirlstoph  Christian.  1£9 

.Sturm's  Theorem,  liiS 

St  iirminster  [  Dorsetshire] 

.Sifirui<lat,  III 

.Stiirx,  Helfrich  Peter,  m 

Sluttgurd.  Hi 

Stvl&ria,  U£ 

.Style  (botany)  [Sligou] 

Style,  1211 

Style.  Old  and  New.  US 
Styles  of  Archit«ture,  178 
SlylidiaceB,  IZB 
.Styltdiuro,  112 
Stylifer,  or  Stilifcr,  113 
Slyluliate,  IM 
Styli'icenti  [Deef,  viii.,  363] 
Styptics.  iBfi 
Styriceac,  IM 
Styrax.  IM 
Styrax  Oliicinfclia,  L&l 
Styria.  Duchy  of,  Ifil 
Styx,  IflJ 
Suabia,  IB^ 

Suakin,  or  Sou*kio,  181 
Su&rei,  Francis.  1B4 
.Suarruw-Nut  [Caryocar] 
Suiiaplysiicea.  IS4 
.Subcontrary,  IIH 
Sub-dominant  (muse),  18j 
Subduplicate.SubtripUcate,  &c. 

t Ratio,  p.  3091 
eric  AcidTTSa 
Suberin,  LS5 
Subiect,  SubjectiTe, 
Sublimation,  IM 
Sublinw  (geometry),  IBfi 
Sublimity,  lafi 
Siil>marine  Descent,  ISA 
Submarine  Forests,  I3d 
Submultipla  [Aliquot  Part] 
Submytilicea,  l<y 
Subornation  of  Perjury  [Htr> 

jury] 
Subu>triceii.  1^ 
Suh|i<rna  [Witnesel 
Suhpana.  Wiit  of  [Pleading  in 

Equity :  Richard  11.] 
Sub^alt  [Sa'iU] 
Subsidiary,  lfi| 
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Subaidy  I9& 

Substance,  122 

Substitution,  I2B 

Subtangent   Subnormal  [Tm 

gent] 
Subtense.  liB 

Subterranean  Forasta  [Subau* 

rine  Forests] 
Subtraction,  Subtrahend,  Min* 

uend,  IM 
Subulicornes,  122 
Successive  Substitntioa  [Subati* 

tution]  . .  4. 

Succmamide,  2Qfi  '^1 
Sucifneo,  2!1£  1 . 

Succinic  Acid,  21]fl 
Sficciniim.  200 
SucculitiF.  2fiil 

Suchuna.  River  [Dvloa:  Boi- 

sian  Empire] 
Suck,  Kiver  [itnannon] 
Suckers  [Stem] 
Sui  k Sing,  Sir  John,  .Iflfl 
Suctorial  Crustacean^  201-'. 
Sudbury  [Suffolk] 
.Siidt-rmania  [Sweden] 
Sudetes  or  Sudetcb  Uouatai&. 

S Germany] 
Iras  [Hindustan,  p.  231] 
Suet. 

Suetonius,  20fi 

Sui-tonius,    Paulinus   jAtlaa  { 

Boailicea ;  Britannia] 
Sueur,  Eustache  le,  201 
Suez.  Isthmus  of, 
Sitii  (to»n),  iiil 
.Suffriaiice  [Tenant] 
Sufficient  Reason,  ^ 
Siitfix,  2U 
Suffolk,  111 
Siiffrdgan  [Bishop] 
•Sut;ar  (manufacture,  224 
Sugar  (chemi'>try),  234 
Sugar,  Properties  of,  22ft 
Sugar-Trade,  237 
Suhli,  or  Suhl,  23^ 
Suhm,  Peter  Frederick,  238 
Suicer  (Schweits«r),  J.  Uft 
Suicer.  John  Hmry.  239 
Suicide,  2>lli 
Suicide  (law),  ^ 
Simlie,242 
Suidas,  1^ 
Suisset,  R.,  2&1 
Suit. 

Suit  and  Service  [Suit] 
Suletielina  fSw^Vo] 
Suleyman  [Moors,  p.  386  ;  So 

Uman,  Ibn  M  Uakeoil 
Soli.  22d 
Sulla,  251 
Sully,  Due  de,  2&£ 
Sully,  Henry  [Horology] 
Suliii6na,  258 

Sulo  Archipelago  [Sooioo  Aick- 

pelogo] 

Siilphatea  and  Sulphilat  [Sul- 

phur] 

.Siilphocyanic  Acid,  and  Suipho- 

cyanogen  [Sulphur] 
Sulphouaphthalic  Acid,  and  Sul 

pkonaphthaliii  [Sulphur] 
Sulphovinic  Acid  [SulphlUJ 
Sulphur,  2ia 

Sulphur  (medical  properties  of) 

Sulphur  Trade,  2113 

Sulphuric  Acid  (chemistry)  [S«l- 

phur] 

.Sulphuric  Acid  (medical  pii»- 

fietties  of).  "264 
.Sulphurous  Acid  [Stilphut] 
Sulpicia,  '2M 
P.  Sulpfcius  Rufna.  2£4 
Sulptcius  Lcmonia  Rufua,  Set 

viuo,  2£A 
S'>lpicius  Severus,  2fii. 
Sultin,  2fifi 

Sultaniyah  [Persia,  p.  476" 

SulMt,  Johwan  Qaoig,  ^ 
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Sara  and  Differrnce,  266 
Sum.  Siimmaiion,  '2fi7 
Sumach  [Rhu«] 
Sumarokov,  Alesaodar  Patro- 

»itch,  2M 
Sum4ira,  ilaS 

Sumba,     Sumbawa  [Saada 
Ixlanda,  L«MMr] 

Snmy,  2Z3 

Sun,  22a 

Sun- Dial.  2&1 

Sun.  Eclipse  of  tht,  282 

Siin-llinl<..  2M 

Sun  Fish,  2ii& 

Sui.-Flowvr,  m 

Sunda  Iiland*,  287 

Sunda  iilauda,  Leaaer,  2fiZ 

Sunda,  Strait  of,  gSl 

Sunday,  232 

Sunday  (law),  222 

Sunday  SchcmU  [Srhooli] 

Sujideibunds    lUinduitan,  p. 

217] 
SuDtlrrland,  2112 
•Sunderland,     Urary  Spencer, 

Firit  Karl  of,  235. 
Sunderland,    Robert  Speocer, 

Second  ICarl  uf,  29< 
Sunderland,    Churlet  Spencer, 

Third  Earl  of,  2flfi 
Sundfrau,  3M 
Vundtwall  1  AnKcnnanland  | 
I'lnnah.  Mi. 

5u|>erficial  Deposits  [Surface  of 

the  F.arihj 
Superficies.  3flfi 

Superior.  Lake  [Canada;  Mis. 

tissippi  RiverJ 
SupersMeas,  3m 
»u{'^ement  (Trigonometry), 

Supply  [Parliament,  Imperial, 

x»ii.,  271] 
Suppuratiou  [Abscess;  Inflam- 

niiitiiin] 
Supralapsarians,  300 
Siiprem.icy,  3&D 
Sur.  or  Sour  [Tyre] 
Stir.<t.  3{U 

Sure  hat  i;«  [Tazationi 
Sard,  SS12. 
S-irdite"  [peafness] 
Sur^na  [Craasut] 
Surety.  3Qi 

SurrtT  of  the  Peace,  303 
Surf  [Ses] 

Sur&ce,  Surfaces,  Theoryof.  303 
Sunaces  of  the  Second  Degree, 
303 
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Surface  of  the  Earth,  305 

SurireoQn,  CollejfB  of.  302 
Surhya  Siadbanta,  309 
Sunan&re*,  309 
Surinam  [Guiana,  Dtitehl 
Soraame  [NameJ 
SOmia  jStriKida] 
Surplice,  diii 
Surrender,  21S1 
Surrey. 

Surrey,  Karl  of  [Howard] 

Surrof^ate,  3^ 

Stirreymi;.  22& 

Survivorship.  330 

SurTiToraHip  [Joint  Tenancy] 

Su»  LMaroccoJ 

Sua  [Suaa] 

Suaa  (Susiana),  12Q 

Susa  (in  Sardinia),  331 

Susa  (Se{(ii«ium),  33:^ 

Suailrion.  ,i32. 

Siisi&na  [Suta] 

Suspeniiun  (law), 

Suipensiun,  Ecclesiastical,  322 

Sutpeiiiiion-Briilp:,  333 

Suvquehana  [Pennsylvania] 

Sdaruu,  33a 

Sustes.  3M 

Suthrrlandahire,  3iQ 

Suileite,  or  Sutledge  [Hindustan, 

^  2191 
Suttee.  35& 

Sutton,  [NotiinKhamnhire] 
Sutton,  T.  [Charier-Iiouae] 
Suture  (anatomy)  [Articulation  ( 

Skeleton] 
Sature  (suri^rv),  2i2 
Suv^Mv-Rymnikski,  Connt.  SflO 
Suxuos,  301 
.Svendborif  [Fiinr-n^ 
Swiibia  [Suabial 
SwafTham  [Norfolk] 
.Sivaliuws.  3li2 
Swammrrdaro,  John,  3fifi 
Swan  River.  ^ 
Swan  Hirer  (colony),  3fiZ 
Swan  (law).  3U 
Swanevelt,  Hermann  van,  322 
Swans,  323 
Swartt.  Olof,  aZfi 
Sw&riiia,  322 
Sweftrin(t,  377 
Sweat  [Skin] 
Sweat iiig^Sicknesa,  3ZZ 
Swedli«;g.  Jeaper,  32& 
Swe<l«n.  213. 

Swedrnberg.  Emanuel,  3^7 
SwedeoborKtana,  iOl 
Swedish  Turnips  [Turnips] 
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Sweet  Briar  [Rosa,  p.  158] 
Sweet  CalamuH.  iM 
.Swell  [Organ] 
Swieten,  (irrard  van,  iOA 
Swietenia,  -^04 
Swift.  Jonathan,  iflS 
Swift.  Deane.  ilD 
S»ift,  Theophdus,  411 
Swimmiii|(,  41 1 
Swinburne,  Henry,  413 
Swindon  [\Viltshtre] 
Swine  [Hug;  SuidsJ 
Swinetntlnde,  114 
Swinford  [Stafibrdshire] 
Switxerland,  AM 
Swor«l-Fi»h  [Xiphias] 
Swordo  (antient),  i3l 
Swords,  Manufacture  of.  131 
Sy'baris.  m 
Sieamure  [Acer] 
Sydenham,  Tboinas,  iM 
Sydenham,  Floyer,  XiA 
Sydney,  4M 
8y«ne  [E^'yirt] 
Sylburg,  Frrderic,  d3S 
Svlfiellen  [Sweden] 
Sylhel  [Silhet] 
Sylia  [Sulla] 
8yllBl>le.  i21 
Sylli*.  432 
St'llogism,  432 
SvU^rius,  AAH 

Sjlventer  Li  II.,  III.  (Popce), 

Stivia  [Sylviads] 
Sylviada-,  iJSt 
SyWicapra,  iAl 
Sylvfcola  [Sylviads] 
Sylvfpariis,  iAl 
Sy'lvius  iF.neas  [Pius  II.] 
SvmbolH  and  Nutation,  AH 
Syma  [KitiRfimhers] 
Symington    [Steam  •  Carriaf|;e, 

Zkii.,  ASl;  Steam-Venels, 

xxii..  496] 
Sy'mmachua    the  Samaritan, 

Sy'mm'chus,  Q.  A.,  AAi 
Sy'mmachus  (pope),  iA& 
Symmetiy.  Syinmetrical,  446 
Sjfmmorphut,  447 
Symtiathflic  .Nerves  [Xerre  and 

Nervous  System] 
Sympathetic  Sounds,  442 
Sympathy  [Nerve  and  Nervous 

Syaiim] 
Symphony,  447 
Syinplioricarpns,  447 
STmpbyn^u  [Naladea,  xri.  66]  j 
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8\-mpbytum.  44d 

Symjilectes  [Fringillidx  ,  We*' 

ver-BinliJ 
Sytnpleciomeria  [Foraininifemt 
Sy'mplocos,  4iS 
Symptom,  44t        '    '  ' 
Synaf^ogue,  AiS 
Synailanis,  449 
Syticellus,  ifiO 
Syucellut,  Georga,  4^ 
Syrvciipition,  450 
Sy'ncope,  450 

Synd&ctvles,  or  SyndactyUus 

Birds,'  AiiQ 
Synfsius,  451 
Syutsiu!!  (physician),  4M 
^uet  hires,  orSynKlherei  [Por 

cupines,  xviii.,  4161 
Sy'rnium,  A51 
Sy'ngnatha,  452 
Synvd,  4^ 

Synodic,  Synodic  Ravolution 

453 
Synoirum.  Ahi 
Synonyme,  4Si 
Synovia  454 

Syntax  [Language;  Ori-anoo' 

S\  ntaxis  [System,  Ptultmaic] 

Syntea  [Silhet] 

Sy'nthests.  424 

Sy'i.tipas,  4iiA 

Syphax  [Numidial 

Syra,  or  Syros. 

SjTHCUM!,  4&7 

Sy'ria,  4M 
Syriac  Language,  477 
Syriac  V'eraiona,  477  . 
Syrianea    [Russian    ftmpiii  i 

Slavonians] 
Syriiuus,  4lA 
S\  tinK*.  47a 
SyingB,  479 
Syrinj^&lea,  422 
Syrini^fiora  [Ma'IrephyllicM! 
8vrop61ns.  Silvester,  4211 
Sy'rphidr.  412 
Syrrhaptes  [Tetraonida] 
Syrtes,  4M 
Svrups.  4Sfi 

Syrus,  Pfiblius  CPublius  Syt  ut  { 
Sysran  [Simbirslc] 
System  (mathematics),  4&fl 
System  (astronomy).  iSQ. 
Syirtem,  Ptolemaic,  ISI 
8>«tem  (music),  4&3 
Sytvgies  and  Qtudrataiit  L33 
Syi'y'gium.  483 
Sxathmar  4S3 
Siej{Mluft.  481 
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T  ii  Um  tbin  (toiou)  letter  of  the  dental  or  p&lato-dentAl 
ittio.  Fw  the  variiMii  AmM  of  the  symbol  bv  which  it 
i»  Npi«a«»ted»  im  Aununr.  The  eUcf  cnuges  to 
tvhien  the  letter  ia  liabfe  are  aa  fblhrna 

T  is  interchantjpnhlp  with  c,  as  Lat.  nue  (ntur\  Enp. 
nut.  [SeeC(^<3  ,]  Thi' respinblancc  of  these  letfere  in 
Ldtin  maiiuscriiits  is  so  clii^e.  Iliat  it  is  often  diffii'ult  to 
distingMtsh  theni.  Ileace  there  i^  much  uncertainty  in 
the  orthography  of  many  words  in  that  language.  Yet 
there UIDO doubt  tliat  contio,  an  abbreviation  ateomventio 
(eoMntiOt  in  the  sense  of  contio,  actually  occun  ia  the  so- 
called  bacchanaliaa  iiueription).  and  nuntnu  or  namtiot, 
an  abbreviation  of  nom-t>en-Hiu  (compare  nwM-iitM), 
should  be  preferred  to  Ihf  forms  rovrin,  vuttriits,  which 
are  commoiil}'  fomui  in  Kngliah  editions  of  Latin  autliors. 

T  intort  liariKi'able  with  d.    [See  D.] 

T  interchanqfcablc  with /A,  whether  as  pronounced  in 
<!Ain  or  in  the.  Thus  the  Latin  t  corresponds  for  the  most 
part  to  th  in  Rnelish,  a»  tu*  tret,  tenuis,  tundo,  tum^  trmio, 
torqueo,  pater,  mater,  of  the  former  languaiife,  severally 
rorrespond  to  thniu  three,  thin,  thump,  thett,  thrust,  throw, 
father,  mother,  of  Ihc  latter.  As  regards  the  pair  of 
words,  Ini  fjurn,  t/irc)u\  it  is  wortli  observing  that  they  both 
have  a  double  meaning,  hurl  and  tirii>t.  Even  the  termi- 
nation of  the  third  person  in  the  Latin  and  old  English 
verba  presents  the  same  analogy,  as  anntt  loveth. 

T,  or  FT,  interchangeable  with  p.    [See  P  (J  7,  8).] 

T  interchangeable  mth  t.   [See  8.] 

T  interchangeable  with  tf.  This  interehenge  might  be 
inferred  from  tTie  one  preceding.  Examples  exist  m  art, 
wilt,  shalt,  compared  with  the  usual  termination  of  the 
English  second  person. 

T  interchangeable  with  /.  Thus  the  Latin  words  lingua 
(also  dingva),  Itwr-uma  (also  dacr-uma),  lacerare,  ligare 
(eiao  (tfeoiw),  aeverally  appear  in  English  as  iongnr,  tmr 

Sihrt.),  tear  (Terb),  tie.  Hence  irtpoc  is  allied  to  the 
tin  alter,  ami  witU  at  the  Latin  to  miUt  in  £ngliah. 
Compare  also  the  I>atla  ati-quod,  8&c.  with  the  German 
et'Wa)',  &c    [Soe  L.] 

T  interi-hKnireabU'  with  nd.  This  rhantre  is  pcrhiips  not 
common.  Exanmies  are,  L  i'  ■  ('■■  im.  uiid,  Enp.  and; 
Lat  sed  or  ut.  Germ,  sond-em.  Eng.  sund-er,  tund^, 
Bee.  i  Greek  Iripec^  Oennen  awtir,  LatyW«t,  KDg.  hot- 

T  ^Uaeppean  from  the  beginning  of  words  liefore  A  ee 

in  fatlis,  tnc  so-called  participle  of  /era,  but  in  fact  con- 
nected with  the  Latin  tolh,  and  the  Greek  T\^-fu,  raK-ac, 
roX-fti?.  An  older  form  of  lahu  wee  peilMpe  tiatm  or 
ttlatu*. 

T  in  the  middle  of  words,  when  flanked  by  vowels,  oHen 
disappein.  Thus  the  Latin  words  pater,  mtts,  vita,  ama- 
llie,  tmata,  reappear  in  French  as  pire,  ses  (in  the  com- 
pound at-sez,  from  aii^ati*\  M«.  tumit  aiatSt*  Similarly, 
fivui  the  map  of  Gallia,  viewed  in  conneeHon  with  the 
map  of  FVance,  may  be  derived  the  examples, — .iiilura, 
Bure ;  Caturiges,  Charges  ;  (^atalaum,  Chfdoui-  (sur 
Mame). 

T  at  the  end  of  word*  is  frequently  dropped.  Of  the 
OBUiiion  of  *  fine]  t  inpnmundation.  the  French  language 
has  Domerous  exnmples,  as  in  ett/ait,  Sec.  It  is  very 
prolMible  that  a  final  <  has  in  thts  way  disappeared  from 
the  third  person  singular  of  many  tenses  in  the  French 
verb,  as  il  aime,  il  uimera,  qu'it  Jlnit$e,  &c.  In  the  in- 
terrogative form  aime-t-il,  the  interposed  /  really  belonijs 
to  the  verb,  atul  owes*  its  preservation  in  this  form  to  the 
fact  that  a  vowel  follows.  It  is  an  error  to  attribute  the 
insertion  of  the  letter  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  an 
hiatus.  Even  the  Greek  hngnage  dnpa  this  f  fai  the 
•tti&x  of  the  third  penon^  M  in  mrm  crwrn,  ibr  rvsrtn, 
tnwrm.  Compare  the  midole  forms  nwrmn,  inwnrt. 

Ti  before  a  vowel  is  often  ehanired  1o  a  sibilant  repre- 
sented by  sh,  ch,  &e.  Thus  from  the  lAtin  faction 
(factio)  are  derived  the  French  /"f>»i  and  the  English 
faghion.  Bo  avanlia,  maittia,  vitium,  became  in  French 
and  Enirlish  avarice,  malice,  vicf. 

TAASING.  [Dwmabk;  ¥&»m.} 

TAB.  CPnnMf  Our.) 


TABARCA.  FA'BRACA,  or  THATJRACA,  h  small 
island  close  by  the  norUi  coeit  of  Afnca.  It  is  situated 
oDDoaite  the  north-eaatemooroerof  Nuniidia.«t  the  mouth 
or  the  little  liTcr  TVisea,  on  the  left  beak  of  which  ttwn 

was  an  antient  town  of  the  same  name  as  the  island,  which 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.,  v.  2 ;  compare  Ptolema-ns,  iv.  3  :  Pomn. 
Mela,  i.  7,  5)  calls  an  '  oppidum  eivuun  Homanorum."  Of 
this  town  many  ruiiu  are  atill  scattered  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  which  is  now  called  Zaine.  (Shaw's  DraveU,  p.  99.) 
The  little  island  of  Tabarca  has  in  modem  times  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Genoese,  who  once  derived  eon- 
sideimble  edvantage  from  the  coral  fisheries  there,  and 
built  a  fort  upon  it  to  protect  their  settlement.  But  when 
the  profit.s  01  the  coral  fishery  decrea.sed.  the  Genoese  left 
the  island  to  the  dey  of  Tunis.  :Shaw"s  Tntreh.  p.  142-1 
llie  island  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of  (he  French, 
to  whom  il  waj  t:iven  up  in  1830  by  the  dey  of  Tunis. 
Hie  hailMnir  is  now  again  much  frec^uented  bv  tishennea* 
on  account  of  the  rich  cocal  fisbenes  in  the  ncighboar>> 
hood. 

TA'BART'  is  the  snrnaine  of  Alnl  Jaafur  IMohammed 
Ibn  Yezid  Ihn  Jerir,  a  celebrated  Arabian  tnstorian,  who 
wa,s  called  At-tal)ari  because  he  was  a  native  of  Amol.  the 
capital  of  Tabariiitan,  where  he  was  bum  m  a.h.  224  (a.d. 
839).  Tabari  was  the  author  of  many  works  on  various 
subjects,  such  as  a  commentary  on  tne  Koran,  which  is 
greatly  praised  by  Abu-l-feda  {Ann.  Mu*l.,  iii.),  and  a 
treatise  on  Mohammedan  law.  But  the  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known  in  Europe  is  his  general  histor>-  from  the 
crpation  to  a.h.  302  'a.d.  :?14-r)".  This  work  wii>  abridcred 
and  continued  by  Geor<:e.  son  of  Al-"aniid,  generally 
called  Elmacin,  who  brouirht  it  dow  n  to  the  year  512  of 
the  Hijra  (A.n.  lllH-il).  Tliat  portion  of  the  abridgment 
which  begins  at  the  death  of  the  Mohammedan  prophet 
was  published  in  Arabic  and  Latin  by  Thomas  ErpenhH, 
and  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Leyden,  1625,  fol.,  together 
with  the  'Historia  Arabum,'  by  Rodericus  Toletanus. 
Tabari's  Chronicles  were  translated  into  Persian  by  Ab6 
All  Abdu-bjrhani,  Vuir  of  the  Samanide  prince  Man^r 
Ibn  Niih.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Taban.  the  copies  of 
his  original  w-ork  became  so  scarce,  that  the  Persian 
text  was  rctran«>ialed  into  Arabic  ;  the  Persian  venion 
u  now  hdng  translated  into  French  by  Mr.  Dubeux  under 
the  niaii^ees  and  at  the  ciqmise  of  the  Oriental  Timnslntion 
FVmd.  ^TUMun  died  at  Bafdad,  in  a.h.  SIO  f  a.d.  982). 

fHamacker,  'Spec.  MSS.  Orient.,'  Bif>.  Lugd.-Bot^  n, 
at;  D  Herhelot,  Bib.  Or.,  sub  \oc.  •  Thaban.') 

TABARIKH.    [Palkstink.  p.  16»;  SniSt  p.  4ff2.1 

TABASCO.   fMsxiCAX  SxATKs.] 

TABERG.  (Bwrnmir.] 

TABERNACLE,  THE  (TJfto  ^nk.  and  sometimes 
chieHyiniViMifarf.  nqjn^nlior  Ifn^yS'^;  IJOU 

9n|vi),  or  vntvwfia  rov  futftrvpiov  ;  that  is,  the  tabernaple  of 
the  testimony^  was  a  sacred  building',  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  tent,  w  hich  was  set  up  by  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderneiw  for  the  worship  of  God,  ami  carried  with  them 
in  their  journeys.  Hence  it  is  called  by  .Jewish  writers  •  a 
portable  temple'  (Up6v  ^opnTov,  Phiio,  Opp.,  ii.,  p.  146^ 
va6c  furaffpS/uvot  acat  tniftrtptpoixrm^ ;  Josepn.,  Antt^.^  iii. 

6, 1).  It  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Moses,  in  exact 

conformity  to  a  pattern  shown  to  him  by  God  when  on 

Mount  Sinai.  (fJi  o(/.,  xuv.  40  ;  xxvi.  .30.  &c. ;  H'  Fj..\ni.'  > 
Tlie  tabernacle  was  an  oblonc;  rectans^le.  30  cubn.-.  ]n 
leni^th,  10  in  width,  and  10  in  heiijtif.  Its  two  louiri  r 
sides  looked  north  and  south,  the  entrance  being  at  itic 
cxst  end.  The  sides  and  the  west  end  were  composed  of 
iKMuds  of  shittim  (acacia)  wood,  overlaid  witti  gold. 
These  boerds  stood  upright,  and  were  supported  by  tenons 
projecting  from  their  lower  ends,  which  dropped  into 
sockets  of  silver,  each  board  having  two  sockets.  Each 
boani  was  10  cubits  loiiir,  and  1^  wide;  and  there  were  20 
boartls  to  each  side,  and  H  to  the  end.  Here  arvjsf-s  a  diffi- 
culty. The  R  boards  at  the  end  make  tip  12  cubit>.  in- 
steadi  of  10,  Now  it  is  clear  from  Exod.^  xxvi.  22-21,  that 
the  two  boonlB  at  the  eomen  were  of  a  diflbnat  Ibna 
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from  the  oUicr  nix,  and  m  f^t  their  form  is  described  in 
that  paasace,  but  the  description  is  not  quite  ea«y  to  im- 
dentand.  The  moit  n&tunil  explftnation  neems  to  be  that 
euh  of  the  comer  boards  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
of  a  cubit  and  the  other  of  half  a  euhit  ia  breadth,  tb^a 
these  two  parts  were  then  fastened  to  each  oUier  at  nehl 
andes.  and  (hat  they  were  s>o  placed  in  the  buiidini^  tJiat 
the  hall-cubit  formed  part  of  the  west  end,  while  the 
whole  cubit  stood  i'ace  to  face  with  the  first  board  of  the 
side,  to  wttich  it  was  in  some  way  faatrned  (lixod.,  xxvi. 
34),  thus  making  the  comers  of  the  building  firm.  The 
bowda  iraie  stUl  further  enpported  bv  bars  of  aea^ 
oveilaid  witfi  ^)d^  which  were  passed  hodioatalhrtimugh 
rinsrs  fastened  to  the  boards.  Of  theee  baia  tMKWeDe 
five  to  each  side  and  five  to  the  end. 

Tlic  eaiit  end,  at  which  was  the  entrance,  was  covered 
by  a  curtain  of  fine  linen,  omamcnteti  with  netniie-work 
in  blue,  crimson,  and  scarlet,  and  supported  by  fivti  pilhirs 
of  acacia-wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  furnished  with  golden 
lioola^  tad  etending  on  brass  sockets,  one  socket  to  each 
pillar.  Acme  the  interior  of  the  tabemacie.  at  the  dis> 
tanee  of  two-4hirds  of  its  length  fhom  the  entmnee,  was 
another  vail,  of  exactly  similar  work  and  materials,  sup- 
ported by  four  pillars  like  tho-if  at  the  entrance,  but  \%ith 
Sliver  sockets.  This  vail  divided  the  tabernacle  into  two 
chambers,  which  were  respectively  20  feet  by  10.  and  10 
fleet  If  vat,  <irwhid&  liie  onter  and  huger  was  ealled  the 

BMy  flace  OBhpVt)«the  inner  the  Bfoat  Holy,  or  the  Holy 
of  HoUea  (Oieh^Vhp;  LXSLtriSrmrOpAfiw;  Joeeph., 

TO  aivrov). 

The  structure  thus  formed  which  was  still  open  at  the 
top)  was  cuvf  red  by  four  dilfereiit  kinds  of  curtains.  The 
first  covering  was  of  the  same  materials  as  the  two  vails, 
and  consisted  of  10  curtains,  each  28  cubits  long  and  4 
mde,  whieh  were  fiist  joined  together  five  and  five»  thus 
fomrinpr  two  emtahK,  each  26  eomts  by  20.  and  then  theee 

two  ctrrtains  were  coupled  tosjether  at  the  longer  ofljres  by 
poWcn  fiusteninirs, and  laid  over  the  tabernacle  .so  tiiat  the 
fa-itenintr  layover  the  inner  vail ;  the  one  curtain  reached 
exactly  to  the  entrance,  without  falling  over  it,  thus  cover- 
ing the  Holy  Place,  and  the  other  covered  the  Holy  of 
Holies  with  half  its  length  (10  feet),  leaving  10  feet  to 
hang  over  the  back  of  the  tabernacle,  while  tlic  remainder 
of  the  curtains  fell  over  the  sides  (aecordins  to  the 
opinion  of  some,  wiikin  them),  leaving  one  oumt  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  boards  uncovered,  since  the  heights  of 
both  sides,  and  the  width  of  the  building,  make  u])  :^() 
cubits,  but  the  wid1h  of  Ihc  curtains  was  only  2S.  Tlie 
next  covering  was  of  fine  spun  goats'-hair,  and  resembling 
tha  foimer  in  eveiy  raapect  except  that  it  was  somewhat 
laifcr.  0?er  theee-  ewrerina,  to  pvotect  them  from  the 
weather,  were  two  omiok,  the  flnt  beiog  of  sheep-skins 
dyed  red,  and  tiw  outer  of  «Uae  of  taehmk  CAW),  ^  word 

which  is  variously  explained  aa  measinf  the  badgeFi  the 

seal,  or  a  bine  cofour. 

The  tabernacle  was  surrounded  by  a  large  court,  called 
'  the  court  of  the  tabernacle.*  which  formed  a  rectangle  ol 
100  eubits  by  50,  and  was  t nclused  by  fine  linen  hanir- 
ings,  raspenaed  on  00  pillars  of  5  cubits  in  height,  with 
silver  capitals  and  hoois.  and  brans  sockets.  The  four 
piUaia  in  the  ttiiddle  of  the  eastern  side  eimported  a  cur- 
tain like  the  vwls  of  the  tabemacTe,  which  formed  the 
pale  of  the  court.  Around  this  court  wpre  the  tents  of 
tlie  tribe  of  Levi,  and  then  at  a  greater  distance  the  en- 
campments of  the  other  tribes*  tmee  tribes  on  eaeh  side 
of  tiie  tabernacle. 

Each  of  the  sacred  vessels  and  mstruments  had  its  ap- 
pointed place  in  the  tabernacle.  Near  the  entrance  of 
the  outer  eourt  was  the  braien  altar  of  burnt  olRwing,  on 
which  were  presented  all  the  burnt  offerings  and  sin  offer- 
ings which  were  not  re<iuired  to  be  oti'ered  without  the 
camp.  Further  on  w;ls  the  brazen  laver,  where  the 
prie^l^  were  required  to  wash  their  hand»  and  feet  before 
they  entered  into  the  tabemade. 

Within  the  Holy  Place  wu<  the  golden  table  of  shew- 
bread  on  the  north  side,  and  the  golden  candlestick  on 
the  south  side,  and  tlie  golden  altar  of  incense,  with  their 
instruments.  In  the  Most  Hely  Flaoe  wis  tiie  ark  of  thai 
r  vMnant.  with  its  cover,  the  mercy-seat,  the  symbol  of 
Jehovah's  throne.  .-.  ..«iij>.ii<  m; 


None  but  the  pri<»«tfiwere  allowed  to  go  into  the  taber- 
nacle. Thev  entered  it  twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  to 
put  out  the  iighta,  and  in  the  evening  to  hght  them ;  and 
also  on  the  Sabbath  to  place  the  new  shew-bread.  The 
Holy  of  Holies  was  entered  by  the  high-prieet  alone,  and 
by  him  only  once  a  year,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement. 
Of  course  there  wa.s  a  necessary  exception  to  these  roles 
when  the  tabernacle  had  to  be  taken  down  or  set  up. 
The  care  of  thiii  service  and  of  carrying  the  SACred  things 
ou  tlie  march  was  coounitted  to  the  families  of  the  Ger- 
shonites,  the  MemritM,  and  the  Kohattdtee,  of  the  ta^M 
of  Levi. 

The  tabernacle  was  first  set  up  by  Mosse  en  the  iMt 
day  of  the  first  month  of  the  second  year  fi^om  the  Exodus, 
wSen  the  presence  of  Ood  was  manifested  by  the  she- 

kinah.  which  filled  the  tabernacle.  Whenever  the  eainp 
v.as  at  rest,  the  shi  kinah  v. as  over  the  tabernacle,  as  a 
cloud  by  (lay  and  a  fire  in  niirht.  The  liltnii^  up  of  the 
shekinah  was  the  divine  signal  for  the  people  to  march; 
and  when  it  again  rested  in  any  spot,  there  the  tabernacle 
was  set  up,  and  the  camp  was  fimned  around  it.  After 
the  coaquest  of  Falesline  the  tabemade  was  set  up  in 
Shiloh,  where  it  remained,  .rith  the  ark  of  the  covcnan: 
in  it.  till  the  latter  wa^s  carried  out  to  battle  and  taken  by 
the  Philistines  just  before  the  death  of  Eli.  (1  S<tm.,  iv. 
Hi-Zl.)  After  seven  montlis  tht  Philistines,  moved  by  the 
judgments  of  Glod.  resiorod  the  ark,  which  however  wsa 
not  brought  back  to  Shiloh,  but  to  Kirjathjearim  (1  Sam^ 
vii.  1-2),  where  it  remained  till  David  brought  it  to  tlw 
city  of  David  in  Jerusalem,  and  pitched  a  tent  for  its  re 
ception  CI  Chmn.,  xiii.-xvi.),  where  it  remained,  with  a 
short  interruption  durintj  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  till 
it  was  placed  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  Solomon's  temple. 
I  2  C/tri,,,.,  V.) 

We  have  not  such  exact  information  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  the  tabernacle  during  this  period.  By  comparing 
1  Sam.,  xxi.,  with  Markt  ii.  28,  we  learn  that  it  wia  at 
Nob  in  the  time  of  Saul.  At  the  beginning  of  Solommfi 

reisrn  it  was  at  Oibeon  (1  Kins".  iii.\  whence  it  was  taken 
by  Soluiuon,  and  laid  up  in  the  Temple,  at  tlie  time  when 
he  removed  the  ark.    (2  CAron.,  v.) 

The  institution  of  the  tabernacle  was  in  perfect  acotnd- 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Israclitish  constitution.  Ged 
was  the  king  of  Israel ;  he  had  promised  to  be  with  them, 
^nd  to  go  with  them  in  their  journeys ;  and  the  tabemade 
was  his  abode.  Here  the  glory  wraeh  was  the  qrmbol  of 
his  presence  was  displayed,  ancl  hither  the  people  came  to 
worship  him  and  to  inquire  his  will,  while  his  chosen  ser- 
vants Cttie  priests ^  attended  constantly  ui)on  him.  {Fx., 
Uvxiv.  4-7  )  When  Israel  was  firmly  settled  in  the 
promised  land,  and  a  special  place  wa.s  fixed  on  for  the 
display  of  God'^i  pWMIIM,  fhi  moveable  tabernacle  was 
superseded  by  the  pamuuient  temple.  The  New  Testa^ 
ment  asaiirns  to  the  tabemade  a  higher  raeaning,  as  typi- 
cal  of  thp  blessings  of  the  Gospel.    (1  Heb.,  ix.j 

(Winer's  Ribli»ches  Realworterbuch,  art.  '  Stiftshutte  ;* 
Calniet's  Z>/r/f')«rtri/,  s.  V.  ;  Jahn's  liihliral  Antiquitiet : 
Thr  Tnheninrli'  in  the  Wilderness,  1  vol.  fol.,  with  four 
splendidly  illuminated  plates,  Bagster,  1842.) 

TABERNACLES,  FEAST  OF  -Tl^SDn  XT,  *opr,) 

tict\t>iiv,  ««f»«Tiry{a),  was  the  hustof  the  three  threat  annual 
i'e^tivals  of  the  Israelites,  which  requiied  the  presence  of 
all  the  people  in.Jerasalem  (£rod.,  xxiii.  16;  Levit^xva., 
34;  Numb.,  xxix.  12;  Deut.,  xvi.  13).  Its  object  waste 
commemorate  the  dwellinc;  of  f?ie  people  in  tents  durinc; 
their  journeys  in  the  \Nildernes^;  and  it  was  also  a  feast 
of  thanfosgivini^  for  the  harvest  and  vintage,  whence  it  is 
called  'the  feast  of  ingatliering.'  It  uaj»  celebrated  in 
the  autumn,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vintage,  and  lasted 
eight  days,  namely,  from  the  15th  to  the  23rd  of  the 
seventh  month  (ilsri,  which  corresponds  to  October^. 
The  firat  and  last  days  were  holy  convocationBt  in  wfakb 
no  work  might  be  done,  and  the  last  was  tiie  greatest  day 
of  all  the  feast  {John,  vii.  271.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
biblical  antiquarians,  the  least  of  tabernacles  properly 
la.-,ted  only  lor  seven  day.s  the  ei.^rlith  being  peculiariy 
'the  feast  of  ingatltenng.'  i,jVWi«/n.,  viii.  18.) 

This  feast  la^ed  longer  than  either  of  >he  other  great 
feasta:i  it.lKas  ki^twit^ -COMer  demonstrations  of  joy 
««i  man  esorifloes  were  olfaad  during  its  contintMnce., 
Xlciiit..  xxix,  12-3B.)  .       ,  > 

^  .,I)i9iu(f  theifwsif tiMiSfop^wdt  in  bootlin»whidiw«i« 
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made  on  the  tops  o(  their  houseR  (AWaw.,  viii.  16).  Tlitoe 


booths  were  made  of  the  leafy 


les  of  certain  trees. 


which  are  mentioned  in  I^nt..  ixm.  40,  and  Nehem.,  viii. 
15,  and  among  wliich  seem  to  be  included  the  citron,  the 
palm,  the  ohve,  the  myrtle,  and  the  willow.  Thete  booths 
were  meant  to  reprwcnt  the  tenta  in  which  the  Iiimelite* 
dwelt  in  ths  wiMcfBM.  In  th«  labbatical  yeu,  tht  law 
was  rNd  in  the  prewnee  of  all  the  people  at  tiik  Itatt 

{Dent..  xx\\-  in  13;  Nehem.,  viti.') 

Like  many  others  of  the  inslilution*  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
the  feaat  of  tabernacles  was  neerlected  diirini;  the  period 
ftom  the  aettlemeotof  larael  in  Palestine  to  the  Captivitj. 
Hynm  ravivad  ia  ttie  timo  of  Bn»»«4l  NdMnudi.  (ilMmi^ 

Pfntarch  f  %inpot.,  if.  8)  giTei  an  aeoomt  of  the  fSeast 
of  tabemaclea,  irtudi  Iw  acppoaed  to  ba  in  honour  of 

Bacchus. 

The  later  Jews  have  added  other  ceremoniea  to  those 
which  are  assierned  to  this  feast  in  the  law.  1.  Tliey  carr)' 
a  citron  in  the  left  hand,  and  a  bundle  of  branches, 
namely,  one  of  the  palm-tree  and  two  of  the  willow  and 
■qrrtte.  in  the  right,  with  which  they  mJk  in  procession 
rainid  th«  tMdiagHleda  in  tha  OTnafOgoaa.  atogiiig  Ho> 
laimahs.  Hiis  eeranon^r,  whidi  la  repealed  aerra  fimca 
an  the  seventh  day,  is  said  to  be  in  commemoration  of  the 
taking  of  Jericho  by  such  a  repeated  procession  round  its 
walls.  (Jothua,  vi.)  On  each  of  the  seven  days  of  the 
feast  they  pour  out  a  libation  of  water.  They  assert  that 
tliis  was  done  anticntlv  before  the  altar  at  Jerusalem,  with 
water  broui^ht  ft-om  Siloa.  3.  They  assert  that  lights  were 
burnt  in  the  court  of  the  women  on  the  first  evening  oi 
the  feast.  Thm  Bghta  were  in  large  golden  candlaatickB, 
and  their  brightn^  was  visible  over  all  the  city. 

(Winer's  Bihliscfn's  RmluorifrhueH,  hrt.  'LaubhuVcn 
febt ;'  Jahn's  Biblical  Antiquities  ;  JenoingB's  Jeirish  Au- 
tiquitieg.) 

TABERNiflMONTA'NA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  fiunily 
Apoeynes,  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America, 
•Im  u  New  Holland,  India,  and  othar  tropical  parta  of 
Aml  It  waa  naoMd  bjr  Phmdar  in  hononr  of  Jamai 

Theodore,  who  was  Eiimamed  Tabememontanus,  from 
Berg-Zftbem,  the  place  where  he  was  bom.  He  was 
author  of  two  works,  his  '  Kraiiterbuch,'  and  '  Fitrnrcs  of 
Plants.'  The  fir*t,  published  m  15H9,  and  the  second  in 
1590.  He  was  also  physician  to  the  elector-palatine,  and 
died  in  1590.  The  genus  is  characterised  by  having  mo- 
nopatalous  inferior  flowers.  Corol  salver-shaped.  Sta- 
awna  6*  included.  Antbai*  aagittata.  Ovaiiaa  2.  Btele 
unfbnn.  Stigma  dilatied  at  MM,  trifid.  Seeda  in  a  fol«> 
hole,  immera^  in  pulp.  The  flowers  of  many  species  are 
very  sweet-scented,  and  the  double-flowered  variety  of  T. 
cin'Mi;:.:  .a  is  a  veiy  omaiafiiHl  -Jnuli,  Line  of  the  most 
common  m  Indian  gardens.  The  deep  red  tmlp  surround- 
ing the  seeds  of  this  species  apomrs  capable  of  yielding  a 
bMutiftil  colour.  The  cream-lUra  mp  of  T.  utilis,  the 
niilk<4raa,  or  Hya-hya  of  Demerail,  ia  mt  only  of  an  in- 
noxious charactar,  but  said  to  be  vaiy  nouriabing.  It 
affords  a  remarkable  example  of  a  tree  of  tlus  ■oapected 
family  yielding  an  article  of  food.   Some  of  the  other 

Secies  are  cmpioyeti  as  mcdicine-t  in  the  countriei*  where 
ey  are  indigenous.  The  sap  of  T.  persicarifefolia  is  con- 
sidered n  poison  in  the  Isle  of  France.   'The  wond  rvn- 

^^'^KKN^SsSoNTANUa.  JACOBUS  THKODO'RUS. 
nphyiician  and  botaidit,  waa  ttom  at  Berf>2abeni  in  Al- 
sace, whence  he  takes  his  name.  He  first  practised  as  an 
apothecary  in  his  native  place,  and  thence  removed  to 
Paris,  where  he  graduated.  On  returning  to  his  native 
country,  he  took  up  his  residence  and  practised  his  pro- 
fession at  Worms.  He  was  made  physician  to  the  eleetor- 

Jalatine  Jdin  Oasunir,  and  also  to  the  bishop  of  Spire, 
[e  lived  at  atbnawhen  confidence  in  vegetable  remedies 
in  disease  wM  earried  to  tha  eraatcit  axtent  He  dili- 
gently (itadi«d  fluB  departmatifitf  Ma  in«IMoft,  and  the 
re  i-U  jf  his  labours  was  given  to  the  world  in  the  form  of 
a  lariie  tolio  volume,  under  the  JJitle  •  Nene  Vollkommen 
Kraiiterbuch,'  or  new  complete*  herbal.  He  lived  to  see 
only  the  first  part  of  this  volume  pubikhed,  which  was  in 
15f^.  8«vera!  editions  of  this  work  wene  afterWtlds  pub- 
lished in  Germany,  to  which  the  two  last  parti  ■Mrfr  added. 
The  second  edition  was  published  at  FrankRwtja^tfia.  bj^ 
Caspar  Bau}un,and  eontained  deaeriptiOlM  drflnOipeolas 
«f  planta.  of  which  2l»<«ralW'ttiMbtM  >ty'>«Md-«b- 


gravings.  The  best  and  latest  edition  published  li  thai  oi 
HieronjTiius  Hauhin,  which  appeared  at  Basle  in  1731 
This  work  ajipears  to  have  been  lor  a  long  time  a  staudanl 
botanical  authority.  The  descriptions  of  the  plants 
minute,  and  an  immense  space  is  devoted  to  ttM 
sideration  of  their  medical  properties.  TkhemaowB- 
tamia  naintained  the  principle,  which  liaa  vmuf  ndvo- 
aatea  at  the  present  day,  that  Prorideneo  cauaes  thoae 

Slants  to  prow  in  a  distnct  which  are  beneficial  for  the 
iseases  that  arise  in  it.  To  such  an  extent  did  he  cairy 
his  views  on  thi.s  point,  that  it  i.s  said  that  at  the  »iejre  of 
Metz,  in  15&'2,  iu  wiiich  he  wa&  enj^ed  as  physician  to 
the  army,  he  applied  nothing  but  mi^gwort  to  the  woitoda 
of  the  soldiers,  because  it  giowa  plentifiiUy  in  tlw  iM%h^ 
boorhood.  The  cuts  in  tha  worit  are  badly  oxeeoted.  and 
are  mostly  inferior  copies  from  precedinif  works.  This 
however  aid  not  prevent  their  bemr  republished  without 
the  let*  :  i  n  is,  by  Nicolas  Bass,  the  iuin:i  r  at  Fninkfoi-t, 
in  159U.  under  the  title  •  Icones  Planiarum,'  &c.  In  Uie 
latter  part  of  his  life,  TabcmR-montanvis  removed  to  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  died  in  1590.  Ho  also  pubiuhed  two 
other  works :  the  first,  on  mineral  watcn,  entitled  '  Neua 
Waaienehata,'  in  lfiei»  and  wlucb  WMt  thnngb  tfane 
editiom;  dieaeeendw«ep«d>iilMdmlflM^BBdia«aiiaei 

*  Kepiment  und  Bericlil  wianait  ridi  ill  StariMniinaflMi 

li.lUen  soli.' 

1  ABES.  This  word  belongs  to  a  period  in  the  history 
of  medicine,  when  nosologists  were  leiw  informed  than  they 
now  are  of  the  true  nature  of  manv  diseases ;  and,  instead 
of  classifying  these  according  to  toeir  essential  characteia 
in  reference  to  the  single  standard  of  healthy  flinetionf 
selected  and  ananaied  each  aigna  and  appearances  onlv  as 
were  sensibly  mamfint  to  the  observer,  or  were  described 
by  the  patient.  The  nomenclature  founded  on  this  ar- 
rangement consisted  in  naming  by  uninterpreted  symp- 
toms :  it  involved  many  breaches  of  natural  affinitv,  and 
gave  ^reat  opportunity  for  empihcat  practice.  Thus  a 
cough,  a  drof»y,  a  palpitation  of  the  heart.  wooM  be 

Soken  of  as  individual  diaeaaaa;  whereas  they  majm 
a  one  hand  be  joint  symptomaof  a  single  malady  (as  ias- 
nerfect  valvular  action  of  the  heart  ;  ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  taken  singly  each  would  be  but  a  sign,  common  to 
many  dihorders,  which  mis;hthavenootherfeature  of  resem- 
blance, and  might  require  even  opposite  treatment.  Such 
a  name  is  '  tabes,'  and  under  it  are  isolated  certain  ■ymp- 
toms,  afforded  br  tlie  nutritive  fimetions  in  various  con 
ditions  of  onheanh :  the  acceptation  of  the  word  being  a 

*  caeheaia  (or  elite  of  chrome  ill-health)  imended  by 
emaciation in  which  sense  it  is  synonymous  with  the 
wnnl.s  '  atrophy'  and  '  mara'-  n 

Emaciation  belongs,  as  a  bvmptom,  more  or  lea^  to 
two-thirds  of  the  di.seases  whicfi  li  :  iii;i;atc  life,  and  essen- 
tially denotes  an  unfavourable  disturbance  of  the  healthy 
equilitnium  between  supply  nd  expenditure  in  theam- 
mal  eoonofiqr*  Ivuamt,  or  aeareity  of  6tt  (tht 

opposite  condition  to  oberi^),  ia  not  a  sign  of  dieeiaae : 
in  many  it  exists  through  lue,  as  an  inherited  physio- 
gnomical character;  and  in  most  it  prevails  during  tnose 
periods,  at  which  the  vital  powers  are  mo*t  active  :  it 
characterises  Uiose  individuiils  in  whom,  and  that  period 
of  their  existence  in  which,  the  reproductive  function 
is  most  efficient,  the  muscular  system  most  powerful, 
the  respiration  most  complete,  tne  feelings  most  ex> 
citablet  and  the  intellect  keenoit  It  etampe*  in  a  word, 
tha  ohartcteni  of  eneiigy  and  etdtiArility  on  ita  anbject. 
and  it  is  usually  only  in  the  ftbsence  of  these  qualities  that 
obesity  prevails.  Now,  as  obesity  indicates  that  miture 
has  accumulated  the  surplus  materia  of  nourishment,  in 
a  form  wliich  admits  of  their  subsequent  appropriation  to 
the  needs  of  the  economy  (a  provision,  familiarly  known 
in  hybemating  animals,  and  to  which  the  secretion  of  starch 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  analogous) ;  so  does  eraacii^hmt 
or  loss  of  flesh,  declare  that  the  system  is  either  drained  <» 
ill-fed,  and  is  repairing  its  deficiency  at  the  expense  of 
particii^i  i  0  :' I  I  t  1.  This  state  may  arise  from  a  dofleient 
supply'  ul  m  ill  ii  '.l  for  organic  nutrition,  either  where  the 
fooa  IS,  in  nr,i  r  .  u:  (luantity.  insufficient  ;  or  where  the 
digestive  canal  is  unable  lu  ajjpropriale  it ;  or  where  (as 
in  the  disease  which  is  the  subject  of  the  next  article)  ra 
due  absorption  into  the  blood  ia  hindered.  2.  It  nay 
occur  from  too  ptofitse  or  too  partial  expenditure  00  Hm 
part  of  the  organisation,  aa  where  protracted  diarrhflea,  or 
the  discharge  from  large  ulcerated  sur&oes,  exhausts  th« 
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materinl  of  nouris^hnu'tit  ;  or  where  a  nisltined  inteiuity 
of  mental  ext  itt  i:u  nt  or  of  bodily  fatieue  derani^efl  iU 
balance.  From  ihis  account  of  emaciation  it  is  obvious 
that  it  must  accompany  very  different  chronic  diaoiden, 
whi^h  have  been  confounded  in  the  unscientiflc  woid 
*  tabes and  from  the  marked  fklling  away  which  attenda 
pulmonary-  con»umption  [Prtrisb  FiTUiDirALo],  it  it 
probable  that  many  cases  of  thi«  destructive  complaint 
have  been  so  miscalled.  The  name  is  now  retained  tor 
only  t  'Ao  forms  ol  disease,  and  derives  it* ^pMIll  mwning 
from  the  accompanyinfif  adjective. 

Tubt's  mesenterica  is  that  wasting  of  the  bodjrwlttch 
foUowa  acro^JoiM  inflamixiatioa  of  the  mesenteric  glands ; 
and  IhUt  denalii  denotea  an  impatament  of  geneml 
health,  attended  by  emaciation*  museolar  debility,  and 
signs  of  nervous  exhaustion,  in  persons  who  have  given 
inordinate  licence  to  the  sexual  .i])petite. 

The  treatment  of  the  emaciation  and  debility  which 
constitute  the  symptomatic  state  called  'tabes.'  must  be 
adapted  to  remedy  the  primary  disease.  If  exhaustive 
discharges  exiitt  measures  must  be  taken  to  amsi  them, 
and  wiU  vaiy  iccoiding  at  tha  dmm  km  tha  mtam  is 
Biaintained  of  dfairhota,  hMnonlia^a«  or  ■apwoiMioiii  If 
absence  of  healthy  food,  or  inability  of  the  digestive 
Organs  to  appropriate  iiounhhnient,  have  cau.sed  the  ema- 
eiatioti,  mitntious  diet  with  careful  regard  to  the  intes- 
tinal complaint  must  be  adopted.  In  all  cases  the  main 
O^eet  of  the  practitioner  is  to  effect  a  removal  of  the 
nOJdfNU  influence  which  has  deteriorated  the  health  ;  and 
floeccM  in  this  particular,  followed  by  such,  tonic  treat- 
ment w  nay  be  called  for,  wiU  w-ertabHsh  tha  natural 
Manee  of  healthy  nutrition. 

TABES  MESKNTE'RICA.  This  name  is  applied  to  a 
particular  slowly-disonjaniring  affection  of  the  me.ienteric 
glands,  and  expres^ses  the  marked  emaciation  which  at- 
tends the  disease.  It  is  through  the  mesenteric  glands 
that  the  BOtlitiva  pradbeto  of  digestion  are  tnmsnutted  in 
their  coune  to  the  arad  cunant  of  the  circulation ;  and 
any  ^sorder  wMeb  destroys  or  ohstmets  these  organs 
nrist,  in  proportion  to  \U  intensity,  affect  their  function, 
and  derance  the  proces.-*  by  which  healthy  materials  of 
renovation  should  constantfy  be  commingled  with  the 
blood.  Hence  in  part  arises  the  lov>  of  flesh  in  this  form 
of  tabes;  but  the  direct  hindrance  of  nutrition  which  the 
diaaue  involves  is  not  the  sole  though  an  important  cause 
of  the  symptom ;  fiv  Oie  general  ill-health,  ot  which  tabes 
mesenterica  is  but  a  port,  and  othei  ofr^aietiffg.  oen^ 
plaints,  usually  co-operate  in  producing  it. 

The  disease  is  one  amons;  many  manifestations  of  scro- 
(bla  ;  and  to  the  <;lands  of  the  nu  seaterv  is  c-ssentiaJly  the 
same  as  those  obstinate  fjlandular  enlarji^ementjj  of  the 
neck,  with  which  the  eye  is  more  familiar,  are  to  their 
region  of  the  body.  Prom  difierence  of  position  and  of 
relatioat  it  includes  other  ijrinptonis  and  gmver  con- 
teaacocee  iHmu  theiis ;  hot  it  originalee  in  the  mae  con- 
itittttiona]  tendencies,  and  follows  the  Mme  general  pro- 
grew,  as  thev.  It  belongs,  like  other  forms  oiscroftila,  to 
eaily  life  ;  tlie  ordinary  period  of  its  invasion  being  from 
the  second  to  the  twelfth  year,  lu  the  H^pital  des  En- 
fans,  of  Paris,  cliildrcn  are  received  from  a  year  alter  birth 
till  the  completion  of  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  and  M.  Gucr- 
sent,  the  pbyndan  of  this  institution,  states  that  the  dis- 
eaia  eiiin  emong  those  admitted  in  tha  pnipoitioa  of 
7  or  8to  100;  Mdthat  it  is  more  freqneat  amraf  tanle 

children  than  amons:  males. 

The  morbid  .sppeaninces  on  dissection  of  fatal  cases 
are,  a  more  or  less  complete  tmnsformation  of  the  giands 
into  tubercular  masses,  with  various  consequent  or  co- 
ineUant  diseases  of  tfaie  a4}oining  organs.  The  glands 
appear  at  the  coramenctmeat  of  the  complaint  to  be  the 
seat  of  a  fkeble  inflammatory  action,  under  which  thev 
merely  swell  and  become  pntematuially  reddened  with 
blood  :  bat  this  stage  of  nmple  congestion  soon  indnees  a 
fiu^her  change,  in  which  the  characteristic  product  of 
scrofulous  inflammations  becomes  deposited  in  the  tissue 
of  the  gland.  The  dull  white  granular  tubercles,  by  which 
the  infiltration  commences,  arc  frradually  multiplied  in 
number  or  increased  in  volume  ;  and,  in  like  proportion, 
the  giaodularsaoetanee  itself  is  absoibed  to  maac  room 
for  me  encroaddng  disease,  tin  at  lengOi  a  roandod  tuber- 
cular mass  results,  varying  for  each  tumour  from  the  size 
of  a  marble  to  that  of  an  egg.  In  a  still  more  advanced 
wndition  of  tha  diieaM  fnppomtlaa  frMMBtl^ 


these  tumors,  and  they  are  then  seen  to  con'.ain  the 
cheese-like  matter  of  softened  tubercle  mixed  witJi  pus. 
Tile  abscess  so  formed  excites  irritation  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  the  folds  of  peritoneum  covering  it  become  gluel 
together,  and  its  progress  occasionally  extends  to  di»> 
"*'»TP»g  itself  into  the  nearest  intestine,  or  through  the 
extemal  integument  of  the  abdomen.  A  certain  amount 
of  inflaramallon  of  the  peritoneum,  with  adhesions  and 
ed'usioii  of  serum  i  a.scites),  attends  these  latter  stages  ;  and 
some  mfiammatiun  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem« 
brane  of  the  intestines  are  likewise  irequently  found. 

For  a  particular  account  of  its  causes  tne  reader  may  refti 
to  those  of  ScBOWLA.  Ori^nal  weakness  of  coostitutioOt 
shown  in  general  susceptibility  to  the  impresrions  of  ifis- 
ease,  in  slowness  and  iiuufficiency  of  reactive  and  repara- 
I  tive  power,  is  the  groundwork  of  these,  and  constitutes  the 
j  main  peculiarity  of  the  so-called  .\t:niju!uns  limthetis.  But 
I  this  weakness  may,  where  inborn,  be  atjicravated,  or,  where 
naturally  absent,  be  artificially  produced  by  a  variety  of 
depreasiag  causes ;  by  insufficient  or  unhealthy  food,  by 
negleet  w  cleanliness  and  exercise  and  clothing,  by  resi- 
dence or  owwtaot  occupation  in ill-veotUatod buildings,  bv 
expoeore  to  cold  and  damp :  all  of  them  influences  to  whicn 
the  young  of  the  poor  in  crowded  towns  are  exposed,  and 
with  which  too  frequeutly  an  iiiheriled  predisposition 
powerlnlly  co-operates.  Derangement  of  the  bowels  must 
be  considered  (be  most  frequent  special  cause  of  this  par- 
ticular form  of  scrofula;  the  imtations,  inflaiiiii.ations, 
and  ulcerations  of  their  mucous  surface  (of  which  such 
full  evidence  is  given  in  the  state  of  the  tongue  end  ex- 
cretions, and  in  the  tympanitic  abdomen)  excite  corre- 
sponding conditions  in  the  absorbent  glands  connected 
with  them  (precisely  as  a  lesion  of  the  hand  irritates  the 
glands  of  the  axillaj,  and  the  inflammation  so  beginning 
takes  a  course  dataoiiiMd  hjT  the  peeiiUir  oonatitmflQ  «l 
its  subject 

As  regards  mrmptoms,  it  maj  be  observed  that  in  its 
eerlieet  atecea  wa  diteaaa  hee  no  aiane  by  which  it  mav 
be  oertrinty  dietinguiahed ;  that  it  u  not  till  the  glanda 

are  so  enlarged  as  to  become  .sen.->ib!e  externally  that 
their  affection  can  be  positively  declared.  The  early 
symptoms  are  those  of  the  intestinal  disorder  or  irritation, 
which  IS  acting  as  a  cause  of  the  disease  :  capricious  ap> 
petite,  iiregulsj  and  unhealthy  stools,  flatulence  or  occa- 
sional vomiting,  loaded  tongue,  foul  breath,  haish  sldn. 
sallow  complenon,  aad  lose  of  flesh,  with  an  accelerated 
poke,  may  have  caoated  for  aoma  tina*  before  enlargement 
of  the  abdomen  attracts  notice.  It  will  then  usually  be 
found  that  steady  pressure  an  this  part  causes  uneasiness 
or  pain.  As  the  Mrrowth  of  the  glandular  tumors  con- 
tinues, the  siixns  of  intestinal  disease  become  more 
marked  ;  diarrhoBA  with  mucous  stools,  increased  emacia- 
tion, frequent  pulse,  and  evening  acceiidoil  of  fever,  mark- 
ing this  stage,  in  which  the  tumid  abdomen  contnista  ra- 
mwkably  with  the  wasted  Umba  and  shnuxken  wan  foce  oi 
the  patient.  Finally,  heetio  filvar  with  exhaustive  diar- 
hoea,  or  acute  abdominal  inflammation,  or  the  proness  of 

the  con^tituliona!  di.-ease  in  other  orjfUa^  Ot  aWolttta 
starvation  i, atrophia),  teniunates  life. 

The  treatment  of  tabes  mesenterica  must  be  in  accord 
ance  with  the  general  rules  for  managumcat  of  scrofula, 
and  consists  in  that  modified  tonic  system,  to  which  tha 
aama  oC  *  altawtiW  ia  dmu  To  maintain  a  healthy  atata 
of  the  aecretiona,  and  to  forlify  the  general  health,  com- 
pose thi-,  ji'.-iii  of  treatment;  and  the  modes  of  fulfillinc: 
the  indicaliutis  may  be  thus  briefly  dctailcii ;  clcmliness, 
warm  clothing,  and  suitable  exercije  will  promote  the 
action  of  the  skin  ;  small  tpiantitjcs  of  castor-oil  will  regu- 
late the  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  if  these  be  slugrash, 
and  occasional  mild  mercurials,  with  rhubarb  aad  Ska- 
Uea,  improve  the  character  of  tihe  intestinal  secretions: 
rMidenoe  in  a  diy  mild  climate,  or  b|f  the  sea-side,  a  light 
but  nutritious  diet,  carefully  adapted  to  the  varying  whims 
of  tlie  appetite,  and,  where  it  can  be  Iwmc  without  i)ro- 
ducing  ieverishiiess,  some  vegetable  bitter  (as  calumba  or 
cascariila)  will  jjrove  most  successful  in  sui)porting  or  im- 
proving tlie  (general  sLiength.  Where  there  is  no  abdo- 
minal tenderness,  and  where  the  secretions  have  been 
brought  into  a  healthy  state,  gentle  fiiction  of  the  abdo- 
men with  amae  stimulating  liniment  may  be  coi^oined 
with  other  means ;  but  this  is  quite  inadmissible  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  complaint,  or  where  tenderness  of  the 
~  ^       piavaik.  mdathaaam 
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tometimes  of  serrice,  and  may  be  used  both  by  inanction 
and  br  internal  administrntioii ;  but  ita  effects  MM|iiise  to 
be  moat  earcfully  watched,  ud  iti  fmploymoit  MMt  be 
suspended  if  it  increase  f(BiT«r»  4r  CMiM  aajr tnitstion  of 

the  stomach  or  bowels. 

The  trtatmont  here  sketehed  ■will,  '  m  'Ii'  i  ummence- 
metit  ol"  the  disease,  often  prove  succ  >4  I  in  eti'ectinK 
the  removal  of  the  tumour  and  restorinsj  tiiepi^ent  to 
health ;  but  in  the  more  advanced  atate  the  pbyticiaa  can 
haTe  Imte  hope  to  do  more  -than  i«attain  the  iwnat  diar- 
rhrea  by  nec!tMonal  opiates,  and  retard  death  fyaeave- 
fullv-rciriikted  and  rnitritiou*  diet. 

fABLATURE,  in  Musie.  is  the  old  mode  of  notation 
for  instruments  of  the  lute  kind.  For  this  purpose  six  pa- 
rallel lines  were  used,  each  representing  a  string,  on  whu  h 
were  placed  letters  referring  to  the  frets  oo  the  neck  of  the 
instrument  The  time,  or  dnn^vn,  of  tile  notea  wb»  marked 
by  characters  over  the  letters,  answeniw  to  the  nrinim, 
crotchet,  &c..  and  often,  as  by  Mace,  m  nia  t^Kmltt  Mo- 
numrnt,  by  the  notes  themselves.  There  were  different 
systems  of  Talilature  ;  but  the  subject  is  not  now  worth 
tJie  trouble  which  a  knowh'dsre  of  it  would  demand. 

TABLE  BAY.    [Capk  of  Good  Hops,] 

TABLE.  By  a  table  is  meant  a  quttitity  of  informa- 
tion ananged  under  heads  in  snch  manner  tint  by  lookinsr 
under  one  nead  the  general  disposition  of  the  whole  pointji 
out  where  to  look  lor  the  matters  of  information  con- 
nected with  that  head :  the  object  being  an  immediate 
power  of  reference  to  any  one  fact  or  result  without  the 
necessity  oflookinc  at  othew.  In  any  awtronotnical  table, 
the  matter  by  which  we  cuter  the  table  to  look  for  other 
matter  is  called  the  argument ;  thai  wtiich  is  found  by 


type,  i$  prattf  ganerally  admitted.  This  is  a  point  of  great 
importanea.  for  any  ciRsumatance  which  produces  a 
wroni^  reaidt  upon  the  eomimter's  paper  is  equally  to  be 

deprecated,  whether  it  oe  an  error  in  wt  formula  ummI  by 
the  autfior  of  the  tables,  or  an  incorrectness  uf  the  prailer 
or  reviser;  and  in  like  manner  a  triven  amount  of  ten- 
dency to  error  is  of  the  same  bad  consequence,  w  hether  it 
be  due  to  the  mathematician  or  the  type-founder.  Uni  is 
not  true  of  works  of  theory  or  reaaoning :  it  may  tbeie  be 
the  fault  of  the  readn  if  he  do  not  correct  a  mere  ^p, 
whether  of  the  author  or  printer;  but  in  works  of  rt 
ferenee  all  the  parties  to  the  result  are  of  equ.al  .m- 
portanee. 

Since  the  inventiou  of  logarithms,  the  appetite  for 
tables  ha*  not  ^wn  with  the  progress  of  mathematics. 
Calculation  by  logaiithms  is  so  convenient  for  ordinary 
purooses,  that  nuuqy  peraons  who  are  even  well  versed  in 
mathamatica  are  not  aware  how  much  aaaiatance  they 
mi^ht  derive  in  partteiilar  caaea  ftom  the  rariooa  tables 
which  have  been  inib'ished.  The  list  which  we  mean  to 
fifive  does  not  profess  to  be  a  bibliography  of  tables,  but 
will  nevcr1heles!i  give  information  on  the  subject  to  all  .vh» 
are  not  particularly  given  to  matiiematical  bibliography. 

We  may  divide  mathematical  tables  into  general  and 
special ;  the  funt  consistine  of  purely  aritlimetlcal  and  tri- 
gonometrical tables,  and  uso  tables  of  logarithms.  The 
^lecial  tables  are  those  which  are  used  in  the  higher  parts 
of  mathematies,  in  commerce,  navigation,  astronomy, 
meteorology.  Sec.  We  may  further  divide  tables  into 
tables  of  facts  and  tables  of  mathematical  results.  All 
sciences  have  their  tables  of  facts ;  thus  the  r^iw  observa- 
tions of  astronomy,  magnetism,  and  physics  in  general  arc 


finl  letter,  is  the  argument ;  and  the  number  of  the  page 
in  which  the  matter  is  ctsntained  is  the  tabular  result.  It 
is,  unfortunately,  useless  to  say  much  on  any  tables  ex- 
cept mathematical  ones.  Wmw  eontumng  oonaeliona  of 
Acta,  in  which  the  tabular  form  ou^tto  be  frequently 
used,  are  in  most  instances  altogether  free  from  them ; 
and  as  to  indexes,  the  art  of  making  them  seem'*  to  be 
lost:  very  few  books,  except  those  on  law,  have  anvthing 
deserving  the  name.  The  reason  is  obvious  enough  : 
where  proper  information  is  not  given,  the  table  shows 
the  spot  where  it  ought  to  be,  vacant ;  and  a  good  index 
points  out  not  only  what  i$  in  the  woik,  but  also  that 
which  is  not. 

When  the  matter  sought  for  is  found  by  one  argument 
only,  the  table  is  said  to  be  of  single  entry ;  when  by  two, 
of  double  entry.  Thus  the  common  multiplication  table 
IS  one  of  double  cntrv- ;  and  so  is  any  chronological  table 
which  consists  of  more  than  one  column. 

The  method  of  printing  mathematical  tablea  ia  uaualiy 
deftned  80  cloaatfby  tiie  nature  of  the  attbi«stt  tlmt  no 
remade  is  necesMiv  exoept  on  tiw  typo.  Tho  mmanl 
diaraeters,  up  to  abovt  me  year  TTM.  used  to  be  snuJler 
In  the  hndy  than  those  now  constructed,  with  distinguish- 
ing heads  and  tails.  Dr.  Hutton,  we  believe,  first  em- 
ployed the  character  in  which  all  the  numerals  are  of  th( 
same  depth,  the  heads  or  tailH  being  compressed  into  the 
body.  This  very  disadvantageous  c  hange  waa  adofrtid  by 
the  type-founders,  but  only  in  En^nd:  the  cOHoqucnee 
was  6ttt  the  .superior  legibility  <^  the  antient  and  of  the 
inodem  continental  tables  was  matter  of  eommon  remark 
amoni;  those  who  had  to  use  them.  Another  circum- 
stance which  contributed  to  this  result  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  lumerals  with  thick  and  thin  parts,  the  superior 
elegance  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  rei'ommendatioa. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  many  English  tablea  it  was 
diffictUfr  to  diatklfuid)  S  fi«ni  8,  and  9  or  6  from  0.  Of 
late  yean  howcror  some  works*  have  been  published 
which  have  used  the  old  type,  both  as  to  heads  «nd  tdls 
and  uniform  IhicVncss  :  and  their  decided  superioiitv  over 
tables  of  the  Huttoman  cliaracter,  even  of  much  larger 

*  In  lha  oew  KrM*  of  th>  Nautiml  AtnuHC,  dM  \m>A*  »n4  Udls  flnt  r<^ 

f>ppp«r«^.1.  tml  1b»'  S'l  clliiij  ■•X  tti"  I^jk-  wa«  iif,t  ri-t.-rlnl  T1"-  wntki  in  «'h(eh 
tMold  li».'i^  ilitv  U  riimplrt*  ly  rvsi.jrrri  inv  a«  fur  «  .  [.  i  ,  .  th*  tahles  of 
la|>hthnia  (four  aad  thre  Ognrn).  uvi  tb*  npriol  of  UaiWw  •  TaiilM (Tkikt 

»ywrtwp).u>^<to-a»is  isfMMM  g  ma  \  m4  iiMit.lGpjiVlC 


means  of  the  argument  has  no  distinct  name  ;  we  might  j  frequently  tabulated  :  with  these  we  have  comparatively 
can  it  tiie  lotafar  rewA.  It  would  be  uaeAil  to  geaenlue  little  to  dotaince  they  are  father  the  materials  for  tho 
thesetemu.  ITna  fai  a  table  of  eowtents,  the  number  of  |  fowaation  or  reriftcation  of  oUier  tables,  than  of  primajy 

the  page  or  chapter  is  the  arg\iment,  and  the  abstract  of  j  use  as  tables. 

the  matter  contained  is  the  tabular  result :  in  an  alpha- I  Of  simple  ariUunelical  tables  we  may  notice  the  fol- 
betical  index  the  principal  word,  found  by  means  of  its  lowing:— 

$1.  Tablet  of  MultMicatiun. — Tiie  oldest  we  have  seen 
noticed  is  one  printed  in  1610,  at  Munich  iMurhard). 
There  have  been  several  others  of  great  extent,  but  they 
are  scarce.  Button's  '  Tables  of  Products,'  printed  by  the 
Board  of  Longitude,  1781,  go  up  to  100  times  1000,  but 
have  not  the  reputation  of  correctness.  Riley's  'Tables 
of  Products,' published  anonymously,  London,  IT7~.  <  n- 
tain  the  first  nine  multiples  of  all  numbers  up  tu  U],u)U, 
in  a  very  clear  figure,  and  are  useful.  DtHLson  s  •  C;il- 
culator,'  London,  1747,  has  the  same  up  to  lUiK),  not  so 
conveniently  arranged.  But  by  far  the  most  powerfiil 
table  of  tbia  kiod  is  CreUe's  •  Rcchentafebw'  Berhn,  1820b 
in  two  tlttdE  8vo.  volumea.  Una  contains  every  fvoduet 
up  to  lOOO  times  1000,  so  arranged  that  all  the  multiples 
ol  one  number  are  seen  at  the  same  opening  of  the  book. 
All  who  have  used  this  table  know  how  to  dispense  wiij\ 
logarithms  in  many  cases  with  great  advantage.  Tliere  is 
no  table  which  we  so  much  desire  to  see  reprinted  in  this 
country,  with  a  few  alterations,  which  won!d  render  it 
more  commodious.  An  anonymous  Table,  Pans.  1794, 
goea  to  UWO  X  103;  and  another,  I^uis,  An  VII.,  the 
same;  a  third,  Versailles,  1825,  the  same,  with  many  me- 
tmlogical  tables  added.  Scbubler's '  Rechnung's  Lexicon,' 
Nuremberg,  17ay.  cues  to  im  X  100.  Oyon's  Table, 
1  .1  1  .  1S24,  goes  to  jO'J  X  :jOU  ;  that  of  Cadet,  Paiw,  1787. 
to  lUOO  X  100.    [QiiAHTKB  SgnAKiss.] 

$  2.  Tablet  of  Division  nml  <>/  Prime  Numbers. — Gru- 
Bon, '  PinacothAque,'  Berlin,  17^  gives  for  all  nunabova 
under  100,  or  primes  uniiUr  400,  the  quotient  and  rB> 
mainder  of  every  number  under  ten  times  the  diMsor, 
by  inspection:  also,  divisors  without  remainders,  up  to 
10,500.  Lidonne,  '  Tables  de  tous  le  Diviseur?.,'  &c., 
Paris,  180H,  gives  the  divisor  of  all  numbers,  up  to 
102,000.  The  onKitiiil  edition  of  Harlow's  Tables  gives 
the  factors  of  ail  numbers  up  to  10,000,  and  a  re- 
gister of  prime  numbers  up  to  100,103.  Chernac,  '  Cri> 
bnim  Aritbmcticum.'  &c.,  Dauentris.  1811,  gives  the 
prune  numbers  up  to  1,020,000,  and  the  lowest  diviaor 
when  not  2,  .3.  or  5.  Burckhardt, 'Tabic  des  D:\iseurs,' 
&c.,  Tans,  1KI7,  give>  the  prime  nunibeis  up  to  3.0:i6,000, 
with  the  lowest  divihor  of  each  number  when  iiiit  tif!ier 
2,  3,  or  u.  This  la»t  is,  we  believe,  the  greatest  under- 
taking of  the  kind.  Anjema's  '  Tabula  Divisorum,'  Ley- 
den,  1767,  goes  UD  to  10,000;  aiid  1^'s  Table,  Pii«, 
IVtt,  tht  mutt*  JCniMpi.       lind  .liSpMC,  ISOt^  hfta 
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BRUMS  tttd  Ihelon  ap  to  1<MN)0.  Newmm,  *TUbelleii, 

kc.,'  Dessau,  ha.s  factors  and  primps  up  to  lOO.lfW. 

Guldiniis  nnd  Schooten  both  are  s^aid  to  Have  triven 
tables  of  prime  numbers,  but  w«  have  neither  found  them 
nor  a  description  of  them.  Thomas  Branker  appended 
to  hit  trBlwation  of  Rhoniiu's  Algebra  a  table  of  primes 
and  diviion  for  all  numbers  under  a  hundred  thou<sand. 
Tfaii  MB  reprinted  by  Baron  Maaeres,  and  was  appended 
to  Ilia  tnct '  On  the  Doctrine  of  ParmuUtwns  and  Com- 
binations,' London,  1796 ;  a  book  very  easy  to  be  obtained. 

Vejra  Octuvo  logarithms,  vol.  ii..  17U7)  i,'*ve  primes 
and  divisors  up  to  102,0UU,  and  further  jintnes  up  to 
400,000. 

$  3.  Tables  of  Squaret,  Cube*,  Square  Rootn,  and  Cubf. 
Bottt. — Up  to  one  thousand  these  are  very  t  ommon  ;  we 
alian  mention  these  which  m  higher.  The  oldest  we 
knour  of  is  Magirnn,  *  TUralaTetragonica,'  Venice,  1802, 
which  pves  s<juaro>^.  and,  we  believe,  cubes  also,  up  to 
tiioee  of  10,100.  Guldinus.  '  l)e  Centro  Gravitatis,"  Vi- 
enna, leyT),  gives  the  squares  and  cubes  up  to  those  of 
10,000.  Peil,  London.  16(30  Murhanh,  Mjuares  to  that  of 
JO^.  Ludolf.  '  Tctragononutna  TabuJaria,'  Frankfort 
and  Leipsic,  1690,  gives  the  sauares  up  to  that  of  a  hun- 
dred  thoumnd :  the  largest  table  of  squares  in  existence, 
and veiy  little  known.  J.  P.  Buchner,  'Tabula  Radicum,' 
&e.,  Nuremberg,  1701,  gives  squares  and  cubes  up  tothoee 
of  lO.fXX).  Ilutton  :  lable  in  f  1 1  irives  s(|aaKSUp  tO  that 
uf  25,400,  and  cuben  up  to  tiiat  of  lO.IKHl. 

Dod<ion  '  Calculator'  1)  gnve  square  and  cube  roots 
up  to  those  of  IHO :  Hutton  aherwards  gave  the  same  up 
to  tho:3e  of  lUOO  (where  first,  nc  do  not  KDOW).  Barlow, 
*  Tables,'  London,  1814,  gave  squares,  eubei,  square  roots, 
cnbe  toots,  and  Tccipneals,  up  to  those  of  10,000;  the 
interminablcs  to  seven  decimal  ])!aces.  Tliese  were  re-  ; 
printed  a  little  while  ago  London,  Taylor  and  Walton. 
1840  ',  from  the  original,  aller  re-exani r ,ii mn  Tables 
of  squares  and  cubes,  np  to  thoae  of  10,000,  were  rt- 

Srinted  from  Sfgnin  s  '  Manuel  d'Architecture,'  with  a 
escriptive  preface,  at  Paris,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Meincrt's  Logarithms,  Halle,  1790,  contain 
sipiares  and  cubes  up  to  those  of  1000.  Boebert, '  Tafeln, 
Sec.,'  Leipsic,  1812,  goes  to  the  square  of  25,200,  the  cube 
of  12()().  and  ttic  scjuare  and  cube  root  of  MM).  Bevens, 
Ghent,  IH27.  C'h  *  to  the  square  of  10,000,  and  the  cube  of 
1000.  Schicrk.  '  Tafeln.  S:c.,'  liohn  om  Khaimt  1827, 
has  squares  up  to  that  of  l(l,(XXl. 

Joncourt,  *  De  la  Nature,  &c.  de  Nombres  Trigonaux,' 
Hague,  1702.  gave  triaogular  onmben  up  to  that  of 
SOwl,  cubes  up  to  ^t  of  OOOi.  and  diowcd  how  to  use 
the  formpr  in  the  eonstniction  of  squares  and  square  roots. 
As  to  higher  powers  than  the  third.  Hutton  and  B.arlow, 
in  work-i  above  cited,  irive  ever)-  power  of  everv-  number 
up  to  the  tenth  power  of  100.  Barlow  gives  also  the  fourth 
and  fifth  powcn  of  mimbciB  Aom  those  of  100  to  those  of 
1000. 

(  4.  Pure  Decimal  OpgraHom. — Besides  Barlow's  reci- 
praeab  3),  the  only  renaritable  tables  of  which  we 
know  under  this  head  are  Ctoodwjrn, '  Table  of  the  Circles 
■risinsr  from  the  Division  of  a  I  nit,'  London,  IR^S,  and 
•Tabular  Series  of  Decimal  Quotient's.'  London,  1823  i,both 
anonvTiiousi.  Tbc  first  sives  ail  the  circulating  decimals 
w  iiich  can  ariiM:  from  any  traction  whose  denominator  is 
under  1024;  the  second  anttlgw  dl  fractions  which  in 
thttr  lowest  terms  have  a  numerator  not  exceeding  99  and 
a  dcnoonnator  not  exceeding  991,  in  order  of  magnitude, 
and  gives  their  equivalent  decimals  to  ei^ht  places.  Mr. 
Croodwyn  (of  Blackheath)  was  an  indefatigable  calculator, 
and  the  preceding  tables  are  the  only  ones  of  the  kind 
which  he  published.  His  manuscripts^  an  enormous  mass 
>f  Mniilar  cdenlations,  w«i«  latdy  pwdiascd  1^  the  Bojral 
Society. 

Of  puri;  trigonometrical  tables,  independently  Of  loga- 
rithns,  the  foUowtng  aie  the  most  remadmUe  :— 
§  0.  ftneiOifoiiTATTm  on  triangles,  NurembeiiBr,  1S33, 

contains  his  and  Purhach's  table  of  sines.  Apian,  '  In- 
trou  ictio  Gcoa:raphicu,'  Introlstadt,  lij.'i,'},  and  acjain  in  'In- 
.•.tnnncntuni  prinii  niobilis,'  .Nuremberg;,  ir);i4,  irave  sines. 
Copertiicus(  1543 1  ^avc  one  in  his  book  *  De  Revolutionibus.' 
In  1354,  Erasmus  Hkinhold  published  the  lirst  table  of 
tangents.   In  1588,  the  table  of  secants  of  Maubouco 


published  (posthumously).  The  three  are  first  united 
:n  the  '  Canon  Mathematicus'  of  Vieta,  Paris,  l.')70,  the 
ar»t  trigonometrical  tables  which  resemble  the  modem 
P.      No.  1485 


in  anangement  (A  very  rare  book :  AiHon  ghres  % 

description,  from  his  own  copy,  in  the  preface  to  his 
tables. :  Tile  ■  Thesaurus  Mathumaticus'  of  Pitiscii^,  Frank- 
fort. Itjl3.  contains  the  sines  for  every  ten  Rcconds,  to 
what  we  should  now  call  15  places  of  decimals,  and  for 
every  second  in  the  first  and  last  degrees ;  all  computed 
hy  Kheticus.  Pitiscus  himself  added  the  first  and  last  35 
minutes,  to  22  places  of  decimals.  But  a  larger  work  of 
Rheticus  was  published  by  Valentine  Otho,  the  '  Opus 
Palatinum,'  Nenstadt,  1596,  a  complete  trigonometrical 
canon,  to  every  ten  seconds,  and  to  ten  places  of  decimals. 
Lansher?. '  Greometria  Triangulorum,'  15yi,  had  irivcn  a 
complete  canon  for  every  minute,  to  seven  j)]aces.  Hut- 
ton thinks  this  is  tlie  first  in  which  the  three  headinirs  are 
sine,  tangent,  and  secant.  The  trigonometrv*  of  Piti»cus 
(1509)  gave  the  same.  Magini, '  Primum  Mobile,'  Bo> 
logna  and  Venice,  1009,  gaye  another.  Sdiooten, '  Tabulae 
SinuOm.'  &c.,  Amsterdam.  1G27,  is  a  complete  canon  to 
seven  places,  in  ;>.  pocket  volume  wilh  pa£;es  of  two  inches 
t)y  four.  It  is  oiten  said  to  contain  no  error;  but  we  be- 
haw  tliK  authur  ii  own  OMertion  in  the  preface  is  the  isource 
of  this  opinion :  Hutton  found  many  errors  in  the  last 
figures.  There  have  been  no  trigonometrioal  tables  of 
note  published  since  the  invention  of  logarithOM,  vXBtft 
those  which  contain  logsrithms. 

The  principal  tables  of  logarithms  are  the  following 
The  interest  attaching  to  this  species  of  table  makes  US 
dwell  a  little  more  on  the  earher  specimens. 

§  6.  Ir)l4.  Napier,  '  Mirifici  Canonis  Lo^arilhmorum 
De)<criptio.'  Edinburgh.  Sines  and  hyperbolic  logarithms 
of  sines  and  tangents,  to  every  minute  and  seven  decimals. 

1616.  Reprint  Of  the  above,  by  Bdward  Wrieht.  to  one 
figure  less,  with  Napier's  explanation  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, and  preface  by  Briprgs,  London. 

Ujl7.  Briffgs, '  Loganthmorum  Chilias  Pnma,'  Loudon. 

IGIH.  Benjamin  Ursinus,  '  Cursus  Mathematicus,'  Co- 
logne, contains  Napier's  Ix>garithmB.  His  ■  Magnus  Canon,* 
Colore,  1624,  contains  a  recompntation  of  the  Mapieriea 
logarithms  of  sines,  to  every  ten  seconds. 

1619.  John  Speideli, '  New  Logarithms.'  Anewarrange> 
ment  of  Napiers.  but  giving  sines,  tangents,  and  secanlSi 
with  numbm  also  to  1000.   Reprinted  In  1627. 

1619.  Napier,  '  Mirifiri  Loganthmorum  Canonis  Oon* 
structio,'  Edinburirh.  edited  by  Napier's  son. 

1620.  K<  ,  1 1  t  ill'  Napier,  both  the  '  Descriptio"  and  the 
'  Constructio,'  at  Lyon*,  by  Bartholomew  Vincent,  book- 
seller. 

1620.  Qunter,  '  Canon  of  Trian^es,'  fint  trigonmne* 
trieal  canon,  with  Bri^gs's  Logarithms. 

1624.  Briggs,  •  *  ArithmeticA  Lofrarithmica,'  London. 
I/Oearithms  (decimah  to  fifteen  places,  from  0  to  2U,U00, 
and  from  90,000  to  100,000.  Al\eT  his  death,  in  1631,  a 
reprint  was  made  by  one  George  Miller;  the  Latin  title 
aim  explanatory  parts  were  reulaced  by  English  ones; 
'  Lo^arithmicall  Arithmetike,'  &c.  We  must  doubt  the 
repnnt  of  the  tables,  and  think  that  they  were  Briggs'sown 
tables,  with  an  ^WEliab  e^lanatton  praised,  in  mace  of 
the  Latin  one.  Wilson  (in  Ms  Histoiy  of  Navigation,  pre- 
fixed  to  the  third  edition  of  Kobcrtson)  says  that  some 
copies  of  V^lacu,  of  1(328.  were  purchased  by  our  book- 
8encrs,and  published  at  London  with  an  P^nglish  explana- 
tion premised,  dated  1631.  Mr.  Babbage  (,to  whoisc  lartre 
and  rare  collection  of  tables  we  hftve  been  much  indebted 
in  this  article)  hss  one  of  these  copies;  end  the  £Qgiiah 
explanation  and  title  is  the  same  as  that  which  was  in  the 
same  year  attached  to  the  asserted  reprint  of  Brigi^.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  Briggs  and  Vlacq  were  served  exactly 
in  the  same  manner. 

1624.  Kepler.  *  Chilias  Logarithmoi-um,'  Marpurg. 
(Napierian.  ^  He  also  republished  Napier's  own  table  m 
the  kudolphine  Tables  (,16271.  Reprinted  at  Strastwurg 
in  1700. 

i628,,Wiafate»  *  Aritonetigne  Lonrithmiqae,'  Fans 
(reprinted  «t  Gouda,  in  1088,  aeeoraii^  to  Mnrfaaid). 

Wingate  was  an  Ens:lishinan  who  first  carried  Briggs's  loga- 
rithms into  France.  The  work  was  reprinted  in  England, 
in  the  same  year.  Dodson.  Hutton,  Ward,  kc.  say  the 
year  of  the  French  publication  was  1624,  but  Laiande  and 
Delambre  knew  of  none  previous  to  1626,  and  a  copy  ol 
the  last  date  which  we  have  examined  bears  no  mark  ol 
being  a  second  edition,  and  refen  to  nothing  as  published 
before,  except  a  tract  on  the  rule  of  proportion  ^Gmiter^ 
Scale).  The  l<^aritlmis  are  tkxan  Gnnter. 
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1686.  J«lm  Main,  *  Canon  Meiotetalofflsticus,'  &c., 

Leyden.  Such  a  work  is  mentioned  by  Murhard  from 
Bcneibel.  It  coiitaini'd  sines  of  iiiniutes,  to  7  dprimals,  in 
Napierian  lotr:»rittiiii'* ;  "  i'li  diift  rent-ei  to  ten  s  i  mi  J 

(;■)  1G2G.  HeimDO  »  Logan lltiiiN,  Paiis.  i.J)tMl>.on,  tbl- 
lowed  by  llutlon.)  Lolandu  knew  nulhine:  of  this  work, 
nor  Delunbre.  Sherwin  Preface)  ts&ys  he  exainincd  his 
tibit  by  one  of  Vl&cq's,  in  Inrc^c  octavo,  printed  at  Gouda, 
in  1626,  of  which  table  we  find  uo  other  menUon. 

1628.  Adrian  Vlaccj. '  Arithmetica  Logarithmica,'  Qou- 
da.  The  whole  ten  chiliads  of  numbers,  from  0  to  lOO^OOO, 
to  ten  decimals.    Sines,  &c.  to  every  minute. 

1631.  Norwood,  •  Tiijunometrie.  I.ui^aiitlnnN  to  seven 
pUcca;  numbers  to  lOAXJO,  sines,  &c.  to  every  mmute. 

163&  Cavalieri. '  J  )irc  t:toriuniGreneraIe  Uranometricum,' 
Boltwna,  E^jfat-ftgure  logihthnu,  the  ten  fint  tbouaand 
niUDDOT  in  eolatnm  of  twenty :  the  nnes,  &e.  to  T«rioi» 
divisions  in  different  parts  of  the  quadrant.  It  would  be 
▼ery  convenient  to  have  a  short  mode  of  denoting  ehange 
ot  intervals ;  the  loiUnsinsr  coiijd  hardly  be  misunderstood: 
— Cavalieri  s  tables  ar«,  0  U")  5*  (5'M  W  (10")  30'  (.21)") 
80'  (30")  1°  ( 1')  40°.  The  table  of  logarithmic  versed 
iinea  k  sud  to  be  the  first  given.  Cavuieri  gave  ioga- 
ritlurs  again  in  hi*  trigonometry  (1643) ;  and  in  lus '  Tabula 
TVigonometrica,'  of  wliich  we  do  not  know  the  date. 

1633.  Gellibrand,  *  Trigonoroetria  Britannica,'  Gouda. 
Brigirs  s  work,  whieh  he  did  not  live  quite  to  eoniiiletL'. 
Sines,  tanijents,  and  see.mta,  with  logarithms  of  liie  two 
fortner.  all  to  til'teen  phiees  ol"  deeinials.  except  the  tan- 
^nts  and  secanta,  whieh  are  to  eleven.  It  i-s  to  hundredths 
of  dein'ees,  not  to  minnles. 

1633.  Vlacq,  '  Trigonometrica  Artifioialis, '  Gouda. 
Logarithms  of  rines,  tangents,  uid  secanti,  to  ereiy  ten 
seconds,  and  to  ten  plac  es  of  decimals.  Twenty  fllwiMUid 
of  liriggs's  logarithms  oi'  nuniberri  are  added. 

1633.  Nathaniel  lloe,  'Tabulae  Lotranthmieir," London. 
8ev«n-figure  numbers  to  100  thousand,  ten-figure  sines, 
9se.  to  hundndtlM  of  degrees.  The  first  table  in  which 
attenrpt  at  eompirMMon  waa  made :  tba  numben  are  in 
oolumiu  of  iiftiet.  the  fint  figttreaof  the  logmrithnu  bdng 
at  tht!  top. 

Herigone,  *  Cumia  Mathcmaticus,  vol.  iii.,  Paris, 
Said  to  be  the  first  digested  course  of  mathtmatics  ;  con- 
tains logarithms,  apparently  from  Win  gat  es  French  of 
1626. 

1634.  Frobenius.  '  CI  avis  Univ.  Trigon.'  The  ',  by  tliat 
time)  usual  Briggs^  logarithms  to  seven  places. 

1634.  Cmtt  *  Plana  I^.  Logaiith.  com  Logar.Tab^ 
&c.,  Arasteraain. 

1635.  Cruger, '  Doctrina  AatnNiQintet*  Dantdg.  Oon> 
tains  loirarithmic  tables. 

Gellihrand.  '  Institution  Trigonometricall,'  Lon- 
don. Numbers  to  10,000  <.s.even  places?)  ;  sines,  &c.  to 
every  minute  (seven  places).  In  the  same  year,  at  the 
end  of  Well's  '  Sciopwphia,'  to  which  GelUbrand  wrote  a 
preface,  are  tables  agreeing  with  the  above  description,  in 
everything  l)ut  the  logarithms  of  numbers,  which  are  car- 
ried to  10  places.   Are  the.se  two  different  tables  ? 

1635.  Anotuinous,  •  Logarilhmeticall  Table,'  London. 
Attributed  to  \Vingate.  I>od«on  is  followed  hy  Hutton  in 
Myiiiii  that  WiiiL'ate  published  an  Enpli-sh  edition  of  his 
French  logarithms.  But  Hutton  never  saw  any  prior  to 
this  of  16%,  and  we  can  find  no  mention  of  anything  of 
Wingate's  translated,  from  Fnocb,  except  (m  an  old  cata- 
logue which  gives  no  dates)  *TheComtnietion  and  Uae  of 
the  Locrarithmetieall  Tables,"  not  tahle!5  theniselve.s.  The 
logarithiiis  ot  the  table  now  before  n.s  an»  ot  bix  fiETures, 
and  for  ti  e  :]--■  lime  nnit>'  fi:^iires  are  at  the  head  of  the 
ooltimns,  and  the  tens  down  Uie  inan;in.  There  are  tables 
of  16;}2,  attributed  to  Wingate. 

16iM.  John  Newton,  *  Inatitatio  Mathematica,'  London, 
8  vo]fl.»  12ino.  Contains  tables. 

1657.  Oughtred's  Tri^nometry,  London,  published 
both  in  English  and  Latin  in  the  same  year.  The  loga- 
rithms howevf  r  ill  from  the  same  type,  with  the  Latin 
title,  in  Loth :  they  are  complete  six-figure  lotranthma  : 
the  numbers,  which  go  •    i  r  'KX),  having  seven  jiirmes. 

1657.  John  Newton,  '  Help  to  Calculation,'  &c.  tor  coa- 
▼e/ting  8cxag<*iaiy  tables  into  decimal  by  logarithms. 

1608.  John  Newton, '  Trigonometria  BriUonica,'  Loa- 
don.  The  logaHthnu  oTrinea,  fte.  are  0(0*<K)1)  3*  (0*'01) 
45".  to  7  rl  i  r  imnl^ ;  also  sincs  and  logarithms  of  sines  to  14 
decimajs.  The  ioganthms  of  numbers  are  thrown  into  the 
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tables. 

With  .John  Newton  we  may  very  well  clo.sc  the  account 
of  the  early  tables  ol'  lopaiithnis.  From  his  date  we  shall 
give  only  ituMte  which  itave  had  great  notoriety,  or  would 
even  now  be  of  use  to  any  one  into  whose  hands  they  fall. 

1681 .  Jonas  Moore, '  New  Systeme  of  the  Matbematiea,' 
Looduu.  Ttie  second  volume  containa  a  ftall  table  of 
sevCD-4|gure  logwitbms,  with  the  natural  sines,  ficc.,  and  a 
table  of  proportional  parts.  Aldo,  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  a  complete nunnte-taUe  of  natural  and  logaiiUi' 
mic  vei^'d  tdnes. 

1706.  Shenvin,  '  Mathematiial  T.ible.-«,"  London.  Tlie 
first  work,  we  believe,  in  which  the  jiRiportiouai  p<i-ts  are 
in  the  lame  page  witli  the  logantjiaii> ;  and  the  coaUMn 
differeneea  in  the  tiigoDoiaethcai  loig;acithnia  made  eon- 
mon.  Second  dition,  1717;  tUrd. revised  byQardincr,and 
tile  beat,  1741 ;  fifth  and  la.st,  1771.  very  erroneona— the 
most  inaccurate  table  Hutton  ever  met  wiili. 

1717.  Abraham  Sharp,  'Geometry  Improved,*  London. 
A  large  table  of  areas  of  the  segments  of  circles :  but  it 
contains  logarithms  of  all  niimbers  to  100,  and  all  primea 
under  1 100,  true  to  sixty  decimals.  Also  an  immense  mast 
of  results  on  the  regulai  .solids. 

1742.  Dodson, '  Aatilojgarilhmic  Canon,'  London.  This 
woric  is  unique  of  its  kind :  it  contains  the  number,  to 
ele\('n  fiicnres,  corresponding'  to  everj*  loi;s.rithtu  from 
■OOOUl  to  I'UOOOO:  the  author  eorrecled  tiie  faults  m  most 
copies  with  his  own  hand.  Harriot,  began  such  atable.  ai  - 
cording  to  Wallis,  and  Dr.  Fell  told  WaUia  that  Warner 
had  finished  the  table,  and  that  it  was  in  tht  hmda  Of  Dr. 
Uuabv,  master  of  Westniinster  SotuMil.  It  waa  aerer  pub- 
lialwdi  and  is  probably  kwt 

1742.  Gardiner,  •  Tablc-s  of  Loeraritlim.s,' London.  Num- 
bers 1— 11)2  RtO.  sines,  ice,  U  i  1"  i  72' 1..IO")  45^  ail  to  seven 
places,  with  luiristic  losrarithm.s,  i>cc.  Rare,  and  much 
esteemed  tor  aceuiacy:  the  author  corrected  tJie  faults 
with  his  own  hand. 

1770.  Reprint  of  Gardiner  at  Avignon,  by  Pdeenaa, 
Dumas,  and  Blaaehard,  with  the  tot  four  degrees  to  sin|^ 
aeeonds,  firooiainanoMriptof  Mouton.  (Lalande.)  Thore 
was  a  reprint  of  aome  sort  at  Florence,  in  1782. 

1772.  Gherli'.<«  I.osrarlthins.  Modeo^  Unwh  the 

same  as  Hutton  s  in  their  contents, 

1778-  Schulze,  '  Sammlnnic  Lo^arithmischer,'  Berlin. 
Tlu2i  collection  is  highly  spoken  ot.  It  contains  the  last 
published  hyperbolic  logantlims  of  sines  and  tangents. 

1765.  Hutton,  *  Mathematical  TaUca,'  London.  Many 
editiona.  A  veiy  correct  set,  with  sines,  tangenta,  &e., 
and  versed  sines,  romplcte.  hoth  natural  and  loearithimc. 
For  those  who  waiit  seven  places,  and  can  have  bat  one 
book,  there  is  none  better. 

1792.  Michael  Taylor,  '  Tables  of  Logantlims,'  London 
In  tlie  trigonometrical  part  the  sines  and  tangents  ar«  io 
every  second.  The  errata  of  tliis  work  have  been  pubiiahed 
in  various  Nautical  Almanacs. 

1783  and  17^6  (new  tirage,  1821,  with  many  errors  cor- 
rected). Callet,  'Tables  Portatives,'  &c.,  Paris.  The  first 
edition  w.i.s  .•^ubstantidiy  that  of  Gardiner;  the  second, 
rtereoh/ped  by  i-irnun  Jhdot,  is  one  of  the  roost  correct 
and  convenient,  as  well  as  extensive  works  in  existence: 
many  persons  prefer  it  to  any  other.  It  contains  the  usual 
seven-figure  logarithms  from  1  to  108000— common  and 
hyperbolic  logaritfana,  each  to  20  dccimais,  an  tn  tSU^ 
logarithms,  common  waA  hyperbdlie,  to  18  deamala,  wHh 
first,  second,  and  third  difference'!,  froni  10100(1  to  101170 
— numbers  to  logarithms,  common  and  hyperbolic  to  Jt) 
fi£rures\  h-om  -00001  to  -00179.  with  the  s'ame  ditference*, 
common  logarithms  to  61  decimals,  and  hyperbolic  to  48, 
to  all  numbers  from  1  to  1000  and  all  ])nmes  to  1097 ;  the 
same  for  numbers  from  999980  to  1000021— multiples  ot 

2  30258  ...  and  -43429          to  100  times— arcs  to  25 

decimals,  for  both  aangeaiflMl  and  centeumal  division— 
seven-figure  sines.  See.  ftrr  each  minute  of  the  centesimal 
division — sines  (15  decimals  and  their  locrarithms  it  he 
remaining  places  \ip  to  I  k,  liie  tin>t  s^ven  being  in  the  last 
table) — proporiioiiai  parts — sexagesimal  seven-figure  loga- 
rithms of  sines  and  tangenta  0  (l")  5"  (10")  4-5° — ^logistic 
logarithms.  Those  tablea  are  tuciably,  but,  we  beUeve. 
not  extremely,  ccmot  in  all  parli,  exeept  in  the  lateat 
tiiage.  They  wan  tiwflnt  ill  wtiieh  the  ^ama  Mas 
at  the  changa  ttf  tlN  thiid  flgun  €(  tlw  lapriam  of* 
mimbar. 
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1791'1807.  Maseres, '  Scriptores  LtMnrithmici,'  London. 
The  iirst  volume  cunUuiu  a  reprint  of  KepWs Logarithms, 
the  sixth  and  last  of  Napier'a  woik  Oi  161^  wad  John 
Bperdell's  logarithms  of  numbers. 

17M.  Veea's  edition  of  Vlacq,  '  Thesumis  Locraritli- 
morum/  Leipiic,  Vm.  See  Vlacq  of  1628  and  1633.  A 
very  correct  work:  a  ducat  was  off«red  for  every  error 
detected. 

1797  and  1812.  Veea.  '  Tabulse  Logan  liuuiixj-Tjikjoua- 
metncLf,'  Ltiiisic.  The  usual  lo^ithms  of  numbers, 
sines,  &c.  0  (1")  1"  30'  ( 10")  6*  2'  (1')  45="— divisors  and 
primea  already  noticed— tii^^ht- figure  hyperbolic  loganthms 
from  1  to  1000,  and  fw  aU  pcime*  up  to  lO^OOO-HMwen  of 
hyp.  log.  10,  and  tiieir  common  1of[;arithn»  (mnn  ex- 

jjonent  Oi  to  10-00)— squiires  and  t-ubt-s  of  immbLTs  u]> 
lu  ihoac  of  lUOO.  ^f. — ioi^i^tu-  IdiTiinthms,  biiiomia!  e-o- 
efficients,  and  astronomii-al  tallies  viirious.  Theri-  arc  va- 
rious smaller  editione  I'lum  Vtga,  at  Leipiiic,  182U  and 
1826. 

1800  or  1801.  (An  IX.)  Delambra  and  Borda.  '  Tables 
TVigonom^triques  Dteinialea,'  Paris.  Theae  tablet  were 

oorrected  <Vom  the  ^nd  Tables  du  Cadastrf^  still  unpub- 
lished.* [Prony.]  They  contain,  the  common  logarifhms 
I  r  ij II libers,  U-decimal  lo^nrithms  of  numbers  from  1  b) 
iiNAJ,  ;ujd  from  100,000  to  102,UU0  ;  U-decimal  logarithmic 
sines  0  (10"  centesimal)  lOOP;  ll-figrure  hyperbolic  loga- 
rithms from  1  to  10<X) :  7-deeimaI  loi^arithms  of  sines, 
tangents  0  (.1")  2"  UU'  y  liXJ  cojileiunal. 

1914.  Barlow'a  Tablea^  London*  Hen  are  found  eight- 
-figure  hyperboTie  loganthnu  np  to  thai  of  10,000.  cai- 
cu!atec1  from  the  primes  in  Vega.  They  had  been  pre- 
Moiisiy  printed  m  Hees'  Cyclopsedia. 

IHIS.  Gruson's  Logaiithni<,  IbHin.  Cuntains  also 
squares,  cubes,  square  roots,  atid  cube  ruuls  up  tu  lUX). 

1827.  Babbage,  *  Tables  of  Logarithms,'  London.  Ste- 
notjfped.  Seven-figure  losartthma  of  numben  only, 
now  exceedingly  correct.  Printed  on  varioas  odonrtd 
papers :  Callet's  stereotyped  sines  were  at  one  time 
printed  on  yellow  paper  in  France  to  accompany  tliem ; 
but  the  French  paper  n-a:<  of  mi  bad  a  colour^  that  WC  be- 
lieve the  experiment  was  not  continued. 

1827.  Salomon,  'Tables  de  Loganthraes,' Vienna.  A 
large  collection:  contains  also  squares,  cubes,  Mjuan' 
roots,  cube  mot^  up  to  time  nf  1000;  and  divisors  up  to 

1827.  Hsntich1*«  Tables,  Vienna.  Ten-figure  logarithms 

of  primes  itp  t<>  b",39l ;  squares,  cubes,  M|iiaie  und  cube 
roots,  up  to  shoM'  ii{  1200;  lactoi's  Up  l.u  1K,'J77;  am! 
jlht'i-.. 

1827.  Q.  F.  Ursiiuj-,  '  I.oi^aritbmi,'  &c.,  Cop«*nhagt'n. 
A  complete  six-lii;ure  table  :  i;;ther  tounnon  in  England. 

1829.  Bagay, '  Nouvelles  Tables  Astroaomiques,'  t>aris. 
An  imitation  of  Michael  Taylor's,  nnes  and  tangents  to 
every  second. 

1830.  Hajjslcr.  '  Lou^aritlnnie,  &:e.  Tables,'  iti  a  pocket 
farm.  N< -.v  York.  Sevi-p.-liciire  Kjiraiilhnis  throiitrhaut: 
to  half-uiuiutv  iiUctvaU  tluuu^h  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
tables  of  sines.  Sec.  The  logarithms  of  numbers  broken 
a>>  in  Calle*.  We  ib^like  this  mode  extremely ;  but  many 
find  it  cotivenieiit. 

1831.  Laiaode*  *  Tables  de  Logarithmes,'  Paris.  Slereo- 
typed  in  1806;  1831  is  the  date  of  the  tint  iirage  with  all 
corrections  made.  Five-r.cuie  fiTib*  throughout,  and  no 
mistake  has  eve;-  i)Leii  found  lu  Ihcm,  though  it  is  suid  a 
reward  \va.>  i  fiVted  for  any  detection.  There  are,  we 
l)elieve,  Brussels  and  otiier  editions  which  have  not  the 
same  character.  The  original  work  of  Lalande,  or  I^iraille. 
Lalaade,  and  Marie,  had  ux  places;  last  ediition  1804 ; 
there  was  another,  bearini^  the  name  of  Lalande  only, 
stereotyped  in  1804.  A  similar  table,  with  teten  deci- 
mals, has  been  published  for  the  use  of  students  preparing 
for  the  Pol)iecnnic  School,  aiid  is  Mitneiiines  lurmihed  tor 
ttie  genuine  Lalande  :  it  is  uscU-^  iur  ui'dinary  purposes. 
If  the  English  reprint  of  the  tirage  of  1831  (presently 
noted)  be  as  correct,  and  no  error  has  yet  been  found,  it 
is  much  the  better  as  to  type  and  paper. 

1834.  Wallaoe,  '  Mathematical  Calculator/  Glasgow. 
Six4i{ure  logarithms,  with  other  tables. 

18'W.  Annnymous  (Siuipkin,  Mai-^liall,  atnl  C;j.',  '  T.o- 
garithinic  Tallies.'    A  very  neat  lepiml  uf  lla.sslcr  witli- 
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out  the  (to  us)  objectiooaUi*  bNikiogof  tiie  luMaiii  tt« 

logarithms  of  numbeni. 

183iJ.  Anonymous  (Taylor  ami  vValton,  under  Usefui 
Knowledge  Society).  Stertatyp4fd.  A  reprint  of  Lalande 
\^lirage  of  1 831)  with  a  fiNTUditious,  closely  compared 
with  other  tables.  No  error  was  found  in  Lalande,  and 
none  has  hitherto  been  found  in  this  reprint.  The  old 
numeral  type  was  first  eomplelely  n.4orea  in  this  work. 

1810.  Anonymous  ^Tayior  and  Walton",  Four-figure 
logarithms  on  a  card.  Stcrtotypid.  Reprint  of  a  table 
originally  privately  circulated  amoug  practical  astrono- 
raertt.    (Sre  Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1841.) 

1842.  Sines  and  tangents  to  matehl  Stereotyped. 

1840.  Farley,  '  Six-figture  Logarithms,'  Loiuon.  8lo- 
reotyped.  An  exceUeni  table  for  thOM  who  wul  ^ 
figures. 

lS-11.  Gregory,  Woolhcuse,  and  Ilann,  'Tables  for  Xau- 
ticai  Men.'  Contains  five-fi^ro  logarithms,  neatly  printed; 
tile  uiijy  instanee  we  know  m  whicuftve-figun  lof^thlM 
have  proporitoiiai  parts. 

184 L  lliddle, '  Tables,*  &e.  The  aix-figure  logarithna 
ihun  Mr.  Kiddle's  weU-known  woifc  on  navigatioa.  Stmo- 
typed. 

Of  the  misuse  of  tables,  no  instance  is  more  common 
tliau  tiiat  which  consists  in  taking  tables  ui  too  many 
places  of  figures.  Four  arc  very  often  enough,  more  than 
five  are  rarely  wanted ;  but  when  this  happens,  tables  of 
seven  figures  are  more  conveniently  used  than  those  of 
six,  owing  to  the  saving  of  calculation  which  is  mado  Iqr 
the  presence  of  proportional  parts.  In  piu^ly  trigonome- 
trical calculations,  the  advantage  uf  six  ti;;ures  over  five 
sometimes  makes  itself  apparent.  It  is  our  o\^  n  practice, 
when  live  figures  are  suspected  to  be  nisufficieiit,  lu  liavi' 
recourse  to  seven  at  unct:,  which,  we  uc  sttUslied,  is  a 
saving  both  ui  time  and  thought. 

7-  The  next  tables  which  we  shall  mention  are  those 
v.liich  are  wanted  in  the  higher  matitematioi. 

£xtenaive  tables  of  Mivtw  function*  sre  in  Legendre^ 

*  Traits  des  Ponctions  Eliiptiques/ 2  vols.  4to.,  1825  and 

TliL-  fiicloriul  fiiiiclion,  1'./,  is  tabu'utcd  in  the 
same  work  ;  and  also  in  the  •  i.xercieesdu  Caicul  Integral' 
ot  the  same  author,  i'aris,  1H17.  m  which  several  other 
;  dctiaite  integiaii  are  aiso  tai;uiated.  An  abridgment  of 
this  table  (with  ready  means  of  restoring  it  fully)  is  in  the 
treatise  on  the  Differential  Calculus  {I^.  U.  A.),  p.  fi87. 
Tables  of  the  integer  form  of  rr,  or  1.2.3  ... .  ix—\\  or 
rather  of  the  loguithms  of  the  values,  are  given  by  C.  F. 
Degcn, '  Tabulamm  Enneas,' Copenhagen,  1824,  up  to  j= 
1201,  to  Is  decimal  ]);aci-s  :  this  table  is repririted  to  six  de- 
cimal places  at  the  end  of  the  article '  Theory  oi  Probabili- 
ties'in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana.  Tables  of  the  in- 
tegral ff-'t'  df.  wen'  first  given  by  Krarap,  willi  lotrarithms 

of  the  values,  in  '  Analyse  des  lieiractiuas  Astronomiques,' 
Strasburg,  1709.  This  table  is  reprinted  in  the  Encjro. 
Metrop.,  art.  *  Theory  of  Probabilities.'  The  fonn  in 
which  this  integral  more  usually  occurs  in  the  theorr  of 

probabilities  (with  the  factor  2  :  */«■)  was  given  (by  Pro- 
fessor Encke,  we  believe)  in  tlie  Berlin  '  Astronomisches 

Jahrbuctr  lor  IK-'il,  from  whence  it  was  t  ojm  il  into  tlu- 
ni  ticlc  lii  tiie  Encyc.  Metrop.,  above  not  ieed  ;  and  v^^ith 
extensions)  into  the  '  Essay  on  Piohaljilitie^  and  Lite  L'on- 
tingcncies '  in  the  Calnnet  i'yclopa?tlia,  and  into  the  article 
on  Probability  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.    A  few  other  defniitc  inteijrals  ba.e  been 

tabulated :  one  very  useful  ovi&,Jdx  :  log  x,  by  Soldaer, 

*  NouTelle  Ponetion  Transeendente,'  MGnieh,  1800,  cotMi 

into  the  '  Differential  Calculus '  {Lib.  U.  A'.),  p.  662.  The 
intei^rais  kno.vn  by  the  name  of  Spence's  Logarithmic 
Truu  M-i  rH/(i>il\  are  in  the  work  with  that  title  (Edinburgh, 
ISoy;  Sir  J.  Hei^cbel's  edition,  London,  1820).  There 
are  a  few  of  tlie  integrals  neces.*ary  in  optics  scattered 
through  the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society  (in  memoiis  by  Ftesnel  and  Mr. 
Aiiy).  Perhnnwe  should  also^mentioQ  the  tables  for  the 
solution  of  inmtera^nate  eqnntiansof  the  second  degree. 
Of  these  there  is  one  in  I.c^^endri 's  *  Tlitorie  desNombres  ;* 
anollier  has  been  given  by  Jacubi ;  and  a  third,  by  Degen, 
called '(  anon  Pcllianus.' 

As  to  astronomical  tables,  it  would  be  impossible 
give  any  account  of  the  enannous  mass  which  exists  or  baa 
existed ;  nor  wonld  such  an  acoount  be  of  any  use,  except 
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ftr  ttbonomied  hwlory.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
diMM:  firet  the  tables  of  dbservatioiui  pubhshed  by 
public  or  private  observatories ;  «econdlr,theftindMnental 
tablcH  deduced  from  obsen  ations.  to  aid  in  the  deductum 
of  future  predictions.  As  to  tho  lornier,  every  well-eon- 
ducfed  observatory  in  lull  work  publishes  pvnodu-any  i  at 
intervals  of  one  or  two  yeai*)  it*  voluuie  ol  observations, 
litlerly  with  their  reductions.  As  to  tht  second  cla.s«,  they 
are  not  the  duly  materia  of  the  astronomer,  but  ot  the 
computer  of  his  ephemeriB,  vrbo  supphes  the  necessary  pre- 
dictions for  the  current  year.  In  England  the  NauUcal 
Almanac  eives  in  the  preface  full  reference*  to  tlie  tattle* 
employed  in  predictine  places  whether  of  8\Ui, 
planets,  or  stare.  For  general  purposes  connected  with  the 
elements  of  the  solar  system,  see  Bai^,  *  Aationomical 
Tables  and  FoimtiUB,'  London,  1827. 

The  tablet  in  the  other  physical  sciences  are  mosUy 
collections  of  facts,  and,  we  believe,  generally  speaking, 
bv  no  means  so  complete  as  they  nught  be.  The  value 
of  tabuliir  information  seems  to  be  not  sufficieaUjT  felt. 
A  iaige  poition  of  every  book  of  chemistry,  for  tnttniee, 
is  a  detailed  statement  in  words  at  length  of  facts  which 
might  with  great  advantage  be  made  the  components  oi  a 
table. 

i  8.  It  lemains  to  apeak  of  commercial  tables,  a  subject 
of  great  interest  in  thb  oountiy.  which  has  piwiuced  a 
great  many.  The  mathematical  tibial  emwiroted  with 
this  subject  mav  be  divided  into  those  intended  to  faali- 

tnfe  calculations  of  monov  with  regard  to  other  countncs. 
and  with  regard  to  transiictions  in  thi^  country;  to  which 
we  must  add.  as  distinct  heads,  tahles  of  annuities  and 
other  lift  contincencies,  and  metrologicai  table*,  or  tables 
of  weiflili  aarmeiittm.  Of  all  these  we  shall  only 
nentioa  a  very  few. 

The  most  complete  work  en  foreign  exchanges,  ud  on 
the  weights  and  measures  of  Engrland  as  compared  with 
those  of  other  countries,  is  «  The  Universal  Cambist,*  &c., 
London,  (  2nd  edition^  2  vols.  4to.  (with  supplements), 
by  the  late  Dr.  Patrick  Kelly.  We  may  also  mention 
Tiarks  s  Arbitration  ol'  ExchanKe*,  London,  1817. 

Tables  of  interest  be^an  to  be  published  at  the  beffin- 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  earliest  we  have 
met  with  is  Richanl  Witt,  •  Arithmeticall  Questions,'  Lon- 
don, 1613,  wMeh,  before  the  introduction  of  the  notation 
of  decimal  fractions,  gives  tables  or  brevuUt  containing 
the  significant  figures,  with  rules  equivalent  to  tiie 
manaeement  of  tlie  decimal  point  ;  and  Clay's  •  Briefe, 
&.C.  Tables,'  London.  1624.  In  the  first  half  of  thai 
century  we  find  in  catalosrues  the  \\orli.s  of  Fisher,  Butler, 
Webster,  and  otbers,  with  anonymous  writers,  ail  contain- 
ing tables  of  intered,  annuities,  or  leases.  For  the  table-; 
known  by  the  name  of  iBcroid,  see  MoBTAtrrv.  The 
tables  of  leases,  Cambridge,  1686.  had  the  approbation  of 
Newton.  :ls  Lueasian  p.-ore>-sor.  and  have  since  been  often 
reprinted,  and  stvled  Newton's.  Under  Ihis  impression 
thev  still  ore  sold,  a.s  there  are  personr.  who  believe  they 
were  constructed  by  Newton.  In  1726  the  first  really 
extensive  tables  of  interest  were  publislied  by  .lohn 
Smart.  The  results  are  interpolated  for  half  years,  which 
give  the  tables  the  appearance  of  being  calculated  for 
utcrest  payable  half-yearly ;  buttheftctisthatyearlY pay- 
ments are  supposed.  A  second  edition  of  tWs  wonc,  en- 
larged, by  C.  Brand,  London.  17R0,  ha.s  the  reputation  of  con- 
taining many  errors.  Mr.  Baily  s  '  Doctrine  of  Interestand 
Annuities.'  London,  1908,  is  as  extensive  as  .Smart's  for 
whole  yeare.  and  as  correct ;  and  the  Tables  of  Lea-ses.  Lon- 
don, 1B07.  by  the  same  author,  contain  the  simple  ca.ses  whic  h 
the  name  implies,  tabulated  by  themselves.  The  *  Doc- 
trine of  Interest,'  by  Francis  Corbaux,  London,  1825,  con- 
tains the  real  distinction  of  yearly,  half-^rsarly,  and  quar- 
terly interest :  these  tables  are  repesfed  fil  the  same 
.lutiior':,  work  on  Population,  London.  1R33.  Mr.  Hardy's 
•  Doctnne  of  Simple  and  Compound  Interest,'  London, 
1839.  contains  rail  s  of  interest  increa-sing  by  i  per  cent, 
from  i  up  to  5  per  cent.,  witli  succeeding  integer  rates. 
Alt  the  standard  works  on  life  annuities  contun  tables  of 
cwnponnd  interest. 

Tna<e  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  rrntnrvfo  pi  hlish  commercial  tables  in  copper- 
plate, probali'-y  with  a  %  ie  .v  to  secure  the  advantasfC  w-hicb 
stereotype  ha>  since  secured  in  a  better  form.  Thus  we 
have  the  '  arithmeticall  tables '  of  C.  Bardon  (Roy.  Soc. 
abrar)':  viUicu*  date;  Lostan'^  *Mm»l  Mercantile/ 


second  book  (first  never  published  ,  J.ondon.  1733  ;  Rev. 
G.  Brown's  Ajithmetica  Infinita,  London,  1717 ;  the  tw« 
last  being  multiplication  tables  with  mtdtiplm  of  numbm 
andl^aebona  uieful  in  money  transactions,  amngsd  under 
heads.  The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  oontaining 
hints  which  might  even  now  be  useAil :  Benjamin  Wrbb. 
'Tables  for  Buying  and  Selling  Stocks,'  London.  IT-'i* ; 
also  'The  Complete  Annuitant,  or  Tables  of  Interest. 
London,  1762;  Hayes's  *  Mo.'ieyed  Man'.s  Guide,'  a  tabie 
for  ComnutinEf  Dividends,  London,  172G.  The  French 
have  a  large  number  of  tables  answenni^  to  our  ready 
ladtoners,  under  the  names  of  BarSroe  (a  w  ord  ut  tiie  same 
use  with  them  as  Cocker  with  ua)  conpt^ts,  &e.  We 
have  seen  one  of  them  of  the  deennal  chineter.ia  which  a 
metal  plate  with  rectangles  jiierced  in  it  serves,  on  one 
rectangli)  being  placed  over  the  integers  of  the  number 
given,  to  make  Bnother  s^arata  tfaoie  of  the  nimilier  to  be 
found. 

On  thf:  standard  tables  of  life  contingencies  we  refer  to 
MoETALirv,  adding  that  since  the  pabfieation  of  that  arti- 
cle, the  Amicable  Society  has  publuihed  tableaof  its  expe- 
rience by  distributing  tbem  in  print  among  their  proprie- 
ton.  The  work  of  Mr.  Jones  on  Ufe  Annuitie*,  in  Uie 
•  Librar}'  of  Useful  Knowledi^e,'  wmch  is  now  brought 
nearly  to  a  close,  coalaiiw  nioie  tables  than  the  old  standard 
works  ail  put  together,  and  is  the  first  in  w  hich  extensiw 
tables  for  what  u  called  Barrett'*  Method  axe  tumished. 
both  for  one  and  two  lives. 

The  pitu:tice  of  Stereotyping  tables  is  one  which  shoutd 
be  strongly  enforced,  if  it  were  not  that  pablisbers  seem 
now  to  be  aware  of  its  importance.    A  second  edition  de- 
rives no  authority  from  the  troodness  of  the  firs',  because 
the  printer,  who  is,  iis  already  observed,  as  important  a 
person  v»  the  author  in  the  matter  uf  tables,  lias  again 
stepped  between  (he  latter  and  the  public.  In  reading  the 
proofs  of  important  tables,  it  is  desirable  that  three  peiaons 
should  be  employed,  one  to  read  from  the  manuscript,  the 
others,  to  watch  two  iiqparate  praofik  without  communica- 
tion with  eadi  other,  as  done  in  the  Naotical  Almanac 
Office.     The  strictei-t  inve-1ii;afion  .should  take  place  in 
the  proof  which  is  taken  from  the  stereotype,  ordinary 
pains  beinc  taken  \vi1h  (he  previous  proofs.  Personr- 
whn  have  to  correct  the  proofs  uf  tables  alone  should 
bring  llie  manust  ript  as  near  as  possible  to  the  proof  by 
folding  it  conveniently :  even  if  the  folds  were  altered 
after  eveiytivo  or  three  lines,  so  as  always  to  have  both 
manosciipt  and  proof  under  the  eye  in  one  position,  it 
would  not  give  more  trouble  than  would  be  well  repaid 
Double  figures  should  be  particularly  attended  to  :  nu 
mistake  is  so  likely  to  be  made,  either  by  the  comjiosittr 
or  the  reader,  as  7-1-1  for  774,  and  the  like.    Tin*.  .'»nd  mis- 
placuig  the  order  of  the  figures,  as  U12  for  10*2,  are  the 
things  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  avoid.   Again,  of  the 
two  things  under  examination,  manuscript  and  prooC  the 
more  difficult  one  should  be  looked  at  first,  for  tlie  mind 
is  apt  to  allow  knowledge  derived  from  the  more  easy  to 
give  help  in  interpreting  the  more  difficult.   Thus  if  the 
type  be  harderto  read  than  the  manuscript  a  very  ommon 
liking  with  our  thick  even  sized  numerals,,  maiie  tiul  the 
proof  fin-t.  and  then  look  at  the  manuscript ;  and  vice 
vert&.    If  two  readings  be  given,  vary  the  mode  ;  the 
following  may  for  instance  be  the  plan  adopted :  if  the 
tnanusenpt  column  contain  a,  h,  c,  &e.,  and  the  printed 
column  A,  B,  C,       look  at  a,  compare  it  with  A,  then 
at  B,  compare  it  with  fi,  then  at  c,  compare  it  with  C,  and 
so  on  ;  the  order  of  inspection  being  aA,  BA.  cC,  Drf,  &c. 
Some  persons  examine  best  by  the  eye  alone,  others  by 
tlie  ear  also,  repeating  aloud.    Each  one  must  ascertain 
for  himself  which  practice  is  best  for  him;  l)ut  whatevc: 
it  may  be,  it  should  be  varied.   Alteration  of  positiun. 
motion  of  the  hand  or  foot  occasionally  to  mark  tae  tran- 
sittons,  change  of  the  tone  of  repeating,  &e.,  are  useful : 
it  is  hardly  credible,  to  those  who  nave  not  tried,  how  mneh 
the  perreiitions  are  dulled  by  the  monotonous  compaiivon 
of  one  column  of  figures  with  another,  or  how  m.m)  and 
how  gross  errors  both  eye  and  ear.  when  tired,  will  suffer  to 
pass.   Persons  who  sire  not  much  u«ied  to  this  labour  might 
very  well  jirocced  as  follows.  Let  them  request  the  printer 
to  make,  at  his  own  discretion,  a  ccrt.iin  number,  say  three, 
of  mistakes  (author-traps')  in  every  p-nrc.  carefull}'  register- 
ing them,  but  not  on  the  mamiscript.  ^e  suthof  may  (hen 
be  certain  that  he  ought  to  detect  three  mistakes  iDCTeiy 
page,  and  will  know  that  he 'has  been  careless  if  be  have 
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not  that  mimbcr  at  least.  But  at  the  same  time,  an  author 
who  has  not  reason  lor  contiUence  in  himself,  may  very 
safely  leave  ^ood  manuscript  tahIcA  entirely  to  the  printer, 
if  he  make  Uie  latter  undentand  that  he  does  not  intend 
to  eomet  tiH  all  is  printed  off,  and  will  require  every 
pige  flontaiiiing  an  error  to  be  caoeelled.  No  good  printer 
would  now  refuse  to  enp^e  to  Aimish  a  fac-mmife  of  a 
manuscript,  on  the  Mmnje  condition  of  beins;  allowed  to 
refer  to  the  author  for  decision  a:5  lo  any  doubtful  word  or 
fisrnre  in  the  writing:  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
tinst-rate  London  printers  turn  out  their  proofs  is  surpris- 
inff.  We  have  frequently  looked  at  page  after  page  of 
tal^e-nMtter  more  ttmes  than  we  should  otherwue  Iiave 
tiwuffil  iwoenarr.  merely  beeaue  tiie  total  abaenee  of 
detected  error  left  it  an  unsettled  point  whether  it  was  the 
excellence  of  the  proof,  or  a  temporary  suspension  of  our 
own  quickneaa  of  petoepUon*  wlueli  eauied  tlw  afaa^Me  in 
question. 

Catalogues  of  tables  (^parate)  may  be  seen  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Royal  So^e^i  labruy ;  in  Murhard's  Bihl. 
Math. ;  in  Lalande's  Bitl.Atlnm.  (m  virtue  of  the  index) ; 
but  there  is  nothinf  appraacilung  to  artn  a  modetatdy 
pciftet  catalogue. 

TABLE,  ROUND.  The  most  famous  Round  Table  is 
that  of  King  Arthur,  which  is  said  in  the  old  romances  to 
have  been  constrticted  by  the  wizard  Merlin  for  I'tlier 
Pendragon,  Arthurs  father,  from  whom  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Leodii;au,  or  I-eodcs;i  ance,  king  of  Camelard, 
or  was  Caiahaiie,  and  then  came 

to  Arthw  as  **>9  poition  of  Ms  wife  Guenevre,  daughter 
of  that  monarch.  The  romance  of  the  'Mort  d' Arthur' 
Rays  that  Merlin  made  it  '  iu  token  of  the  roundness  of  the 
v  oi  ld  :"  accordinir  to  the  metrical  romance  of  Merlin,  it 
was  made  m  imitation  of  one  which  had  been  set  up  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  in  conimemoration  of  that  at  which 
the  twelve  apostles  ate  the  last  supper  with  their  divine 
Master.  The  Round  Table  is  not  mentioned  at  all  by 
Oeofbcy  of  Monmouth,  either  in  In*  *  Chn>niele»'  or  in  hit> 
*Iife  or  Itfeifin'in  laHn  Tene;  but  it  i>  noticed  by  his 
contemporary  Wace  of  .lersey,  in  his  metrical  '  Roman  dc 
Rois  d'An^letene.'  The  Round  Table  was  '  intended."  lo 
miote  the  analysis  of  the  roinaiice  of  Merlin  given  by 
i:Jlis  {Specimens  (ff  Early  l:»g/ish  Romances,  i.,  249),  'to 
aaaemble  the  best  Knights  in  the  ^vo^ld.  High  birth,  great 
strength,  actiyi^  and  skill,  fearless  valour,  and  firm 
Melity  to  their  suzerain  were  indispensably  requisite  for 
an  admission  into  this  order.  They  were  bound  by  oath 
to  assist  each  other  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives ;  to 
atternpt  singly  Ihe  most  perilous  adventures;  to  lead, 
v.hen  necessary,  a  life  of  monastic  solitmle  ;  lo  fiy  to  ainis 
at  the  first  summons ;  and  never  to  retire  from  battle  till 
they  bad  defeated  the  enemy,  unles^s  uhen  night  inter- 
vened and  separated  the  combatants.'  There  are  difi'erent 
aeooimts  of  the  number  of  the  Knights  o£  the  Round 
Table,  which  indeed  appean  not  to  have  been  always  the 
same.  The  romance  of  Merlin,  which  slates  that  iJlher 
had  no  power  to  fill  all  the  scats,  makes  that  kinir  never- 
Ihelt-.s  lo  have  nominated  200  kniirhts.  and  these  are  also 
spoken  of  as  forming  the  number  ui  ihe  order  under  Leo- 
degrance.  The  'Mort  d'Arthur'  makes  Leodegrance  say, 
in  surrendering  it  to  Arthur,  '  I  shall  give  him  the  Table 
Round,  the  which  Uter  Pendmgon  gave  me,  and  when  it 
\=,  flill  complete,  there  is  an  hundred  knights  and  fifty ; 
and.  as  for  an  hundred  good  knights,  I  bave  myself,  but  I 
Jac  k  fifty,  for  so  many  have  been  slain  in  my  days.'  Of 
tJie  iifly  knight*  thai  were  wanted,  Merlin  was  at  the  mo- 
□lent  only  able  to  find  twenty-eight  for  Arthur;  Imt  some 
were  added  anervvards.  Other  accounts  again  make  the 
complete  number  under  Arthur  to  luive  l)eeu  only  a  hun- 
dred. It  is  asserted  by  some  of  the  chronideni  that  some 
time  before  Edward  lU.  instituted  fha  onler  of  the  Garter, 
he  ♦''itahllshcd  in  the  castle  of  Windsor  a  fraternity  of 
tweniv-four  kni^'hls,  and  erected  for  them  a  round  table, 
ill  imitation  of  that  of  Arthur,  with  a  chamber  in  which 
it  was  placed,  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rotiml 
Tower:  and  though  this  story  is  rejected  by  Antis,  in  his 
'  History  of  the  Onler  of  the  Garter,'  Warton  \,litHi.  0/ 
Eng.  Poet.,  ii.,  87  i'lvei  some  reasons  for  thinking  it  pro- 
liable  enough.  Bishop  Percy,  in  his  *  Relioues  of  Antient 
English  Poetrv'  (i.,  41,42).  remarks  'that  the  round  table 
w.xs  not  peculiar  to  the  reiirn  of  Kinir  Arthur,  hut  was 
common  in  all  the  ages  of  chivalrj.  The  pruciairning  a 
g^rcat  toctaament  (probably  with  some  peculiar  wlontni- 


ties)  vras  called  holding  a  Round  Table.'  And  liu  quote  s 
a  passage  from  Dugdale,  in  which  that  learned  antiquary, 
describing  a  tournament  held  at  Kenilworth  by  Roger  de 
Mortimer,  in  the  reign  Of  Edward  I.,. says,  'Then  began 
the  Round  Table,  so  called  by  reason  that  the  puoe 
wherein  they  practised  those  feats  was  environed  with  a 
strong  wall  made  in  a  round  form.'  Percy  adds  that 
Matt!  V  Piris  frequently  calls  joubts  and  tournameats 
Hastiuidui  M-'ii.itf  Rotunda'.  These  round  tables  were 
probabl)'  a  conlrivance  on  the  ])rinciple  of  liie  mo- 
dem Hound  iiobin,  to  prevent  any  disnute  about  pre- 
cedency. There  are  several  circular  elevatioiis  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  EngUnd  whieh  are  still  called  Arthur's 
Roand  Tables. 
TABLES,  TWELVE.  [Twbltx  Tablks.] 
TAHOR,  MOUNT  (T^an;  LXX.,  and  Jowphus, 'Ira- 

T 

fivptov  ',  now  called  Jubel-et-Tur,  is  an  insulated  eminence, 
about  ItXXJ  feet  high  (according  to  the  most  probable  out 
of  several  ditferent  calculations),  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  in  Palestine.  It  lies  about 
two  leagues  south-east  of  Naiareth.  It  stands  out  alone 
from  tiie  high  ground  whieh  surrounds  Nazareth,  and  on 
the  north  it  has  at  its  foot  an  arm  of  the  icreat  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  wbich  sweeps  away  norlh-east  to  the  lake  of 
Tiberias.  Tlie  mountain  consists  of  limestone.  Its  form, 
a.s  seen  from  the  south-w  est.  is  a  segment  of  a  sphere  ; 
from  the  west-north-west  it  }jii:,ents  the  appearance  of  a 
truncated  cone.  The  ascent  is  long  and  winding  ooeupy- 
ing  generally  about  an  hour ;  the  path  is  of  annent  con- 
struction ;  in  some  places  steps  are  cut  in  the  rock.  The 
sides  have  a  good  soil,  and  are  covered  with  clumps  of  oak- 
trees.  'The  jiroper  summit,'  says  Dr.  Robinson,  •  consists 
of  a  beautiful  little  oblong  plain  or  liasin,  Iw  cive  or  fit>een 
minutes  in  length  from  north-west  to  south-csLst  by  six  or 
eight  in  breadth.  This  is  skirted  on  the  soutli-west  by  a 
ledge  of  rocks  of  some  altitude,  covered  with  foundations 
and  ruins,  and  on  the  north-east  by  kmer  rocks ;  and  this 
higher  ground  on  both  sides  ia  tniekly  oveigrown  witti 
bushes  and  small  trees,  wtulo  thebaaiB  itself  fiesia  giaai 
without  trees  or  ruins.' 

There  arc  considerable  ruins  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  There  are  traces  of  a  thick  wall  all  round  the 
top,  the  mosoni-y  of  which  seems  not  later  than  the  time 
of  the  Romans. '  Tliis  is  very  likely  to  be  the  wall  built 
round  the  mountain  by  Josepnus,  in  the  Jewish  war.  (Vtt,, 
i  37 ;  Bell.  Jud.,  ii.,  c.  20,  ^  6.)  On  the  ledge  of  rocks  at 
the  southern  side  of  the  summit,  particularly  at  its  eastern 
end,  there  are  la:;-c  ruins  nf  fortifications,  and  apparently 
of  dwclbnij-houso,  Theie  is  a  ir.itcway,  of  Saracenic  ar- 
chitecture, ealletl  '  the  Gate  of  the  Wind.'  It  is  known 
that  churches  and  monasteries  stood  here  both  before  and 
during  the  Crusades.  There  u  a  small  vault  on  the  south 
east*  where  the  Latin  mnika  Aom  Nazareth  celebrate  an 
annual  mass  in  memory  of  the  "nimsfiguration,  and  on  the 
north  side  the  Greeks  observe  the  same  festival  among 
tile  ruins  of  a  church.  Tlie  festival  of  the  Virgin  la  also 
celebraled  here  by  the  Greek  priests  from  Nazareth,  and 
a  multitude  uf  piigrinui.  There  are  many  cisterns  on  tlie 
summit ;  most  of  them  are  dty,  but  in  one  Dr.  Mobinson 
found  good  water. 

All  travellers  describe  the  view  from  Mount  Tabor  as 
ver}'  beautiful,  but  they  differ  about  its  extent.  Dr.  Ro< 
binson,  who  spent  a  whole  nic^t  on  the  mountun,  and 
saw  the  view  both  in  the  evenint:  and  in  the  moinins:, 
states  that  on  the  west  it  embraced  the  western  jiai  t  o!  tlie 
plain  of  Exlrat  lon,  l)ut  th.e  lidtre  of  Caniiel  almost  entirely 
intercepted  the  sea  view.  Oo  the  nortii  and  nurth-cast 
appeared  Safed  and  its  mountains,  overtopped  by  the 
snowy  summits  of  Jebei  £s-Sh«ikh  .(Mount  Uermon) : 
between  the  mountains  of  Safed  and  the  foot  of  Tabor 
lay  the  north-east  branch  of  the  plain  of  E-sdraelon. 
Thougli  only  a  spot  of  the  water  of  the  lake  Tiberias 
could  be  seen,  tlte  wluile  outline  of  it.-*  basin  was  clearly 
'.isible;  and  beyond  tins  the  table-land*  of  .Taidan  anci 
ILiuhin,  and  to  the  south  of  them  tiu-  mountain-,  of  Bashan 
and  Gilead.  On  the  south  the  view  is  almost  immediately 
bounded  by  the  mountains  Of  Duhy  (Uttle  Hermon)  and 
Gilboa,  the  hitter  appeaiimr  over  the  aommits  of  the 
former.  On  the  south-east  the  view  extends  Ihr  down  the 
valley  nf  the  ,To:i!an.  Dc.  Robinson  addi  that  a  litie 
drawn  fruni  Tubur  lo  the  summit  uf  Little  Htnuoii  marks 
the  division  between  the  waten  whidi  nw  eastward  intc 
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the  Jordan  and  those  which  flowUMtlVWil  thPOOgh  flw 

lite  name  of  IWbor  oeoan  federal  time*  in      Old  Tvb- 

tament  ^.Josh.,  xix.  12,  22;  Judgf\,  iv,  6,  12,  14  ;  P.ui!in.<!, 
Ixxxix.  12;  Jen'm,,  xlvi.  IH  ;  H'lwt,  -7.  1.)  There  wa^ 
u^Kin  it  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Levites,  belonging;  to  the 
tnbc  of  Zebulon.  (1  CAroM.,  vi.  77.)  The  description  given 
ty  Polybius  (v.  70,  $  6)  of  the  city  of  Atabyriuni  ('Ara/?*- 

fov),  an  well  as  the  nam  UmU;  iHOves  it  to  have  been 
abor. 

This  city  was  taken  by  stratagem  and  fortified  by  Au- 
tiochuB  the  Gh«at,  b.c.  218  (Polyb.,  I.  c).  In  the  Jewish 
war  a  battle  wa-s  foui^ht  at  the  mountain  between  the 
Homanti  undt^r  Gabiniu»,  and  tlit-  Jews  under  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Aristobulus,  about  b.c.  53  Joseph., -//j/Zfy.,  xvi., 
c.  6,  $3;  Bell.  Jud.^  i.,  e.  8,^7);  and  the  i^umniit,  as 
above  mentioned,  was afterwinU  fortified  by  Jo6cphu><.  At 
%  Iftter  period  of  the  vir  &  greet  miiltituae  of  ute  Jews, 
who  had  taken  tefiife  here,  were  eompdled  to  snrrender 
to  Placidus.    rJoseph.,  BeH.  Jud.,  iv.  1,  R.) 

Tabor  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  in 
ttie  fourth  century  alter  Christ  the  opinion  seems  to  liave 
sprung  up,  whioh  has  since  been  generally  held,  that  it  was 
the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  Transfiguration.  {Matt.,  xvii. ; 
MmtA,  ix. ;  Luke,  ix.  28;  2Fel„  i.  18.)  It  has  been  long 
aiiioe  obamed  by  Lightlbot  and  Relaad,  that  the  Gospel 
OaR^ves  rather  point  to  some  place  on  the  north  of  the 
lake  of  Tiberias ;  but  Dr.  Hobinson  has  set  the  question  at 
rest  by  an  observation  so  simple  that  it  is  marvellous  how 
it  escaped  the  nntie«  ot  former  wntera,  namely,  that  at 
the  very  time  referred  to,  the  BUmmit  of  lUwr  waa  OOCU- 
pied  by  a  fortified  ( ity. 

(Dr.  Robinbun'b  Biblical  Renearche*  in  Palestine,  vol. 
Hi.,  pp.  aQ»-as»  \  Wioefa  MiUuoku  Staiwirtgrbuek,  art. 
«Thabor.' 

TABOR,  a  circle  in  the  sonth-ca-st  part  of  the  Idnerdom 
of  Bohemia,  is  bounded  on  tiie  north  bv  tiie  eircle  of 
Czaslau,  on  the  east  by  Moravia,  and  on  the  soutli  and 
west  by  the  circle  ot  Budweis.  The  area  is  1170  sqnaje 
miles,  and  the  popuhttion  200,000  inhabitants.  The  coun- 
trris  an  undulating  plain,  with  a  few  hills  and  mountains. 
The  most  oonsideraole  river  is  the  Luschnitz,  and  there 
are  many  small  lakes  or  meres.  Tlic  soil  is  fertile,  and 
produces  com,  flax,  and  culiaar.-  VL'srctables.  Oxen 
and  sheep  are  very  numeroiu;  and  the  mountains  are  rich 
in  silver  and  other  minerals,  and  in  preeious  stones.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen. 

TABOR,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Tabor,  ii  situated 
in^lU'N.  lat.  and  I  t*  30*  E.  long.  It  stands  on  an 
emineneo  called  Mount  Tabor,  on  the  river  Luschniti,  in 
a  rotnantie  couiitiy.  It  is  and  that  the  castle  of  Tabor 
was  built  in  the  year  774,  by  a  nol)leman  named  Kolen, 
round  which  the  town  gmdually  arose,  but  it  \va.>  totally 
destroyed  in  1268.  In  1421)  it'wiLs  rebuilt,  and  strongly 
fortified,  by  Zisca,  leader  of  the  Hussite*,  part  of  whom 
were  called,  after  the  town,  Taborites.  The  principal 
building  are  the  cathedral,  which  is  worth  seeing,  and  an 
Aogoatine  monaster^.  Tiie  town  ha4>  4r>U0  inhabitants, 
amoqip  whom  tbcn  are  unny  Jews.  Their  chief  occupa- 
tion IS  weaving  ]in«i  and  woollens,  and  they  have  some 

trade  in  com,  (Bloinenbach,  Dil'  Or'ntfrrf'irhisrfir  Mn- 
narchir  ;  R.  E.t.  3etmy,Handburh  filr  Reisi'udv  im  Oestcr- 
reichi^chen  Ka isrr^l  iatfi. ) 

TABRIZ,  the  capital  of  Azerbijan,  a  province  of  Persia, 
is  situated,  according  to  Monteith,  in  .iH"  4'  N.  lat.  and 
46°  8'  30"  £.  long.  The  town  ia  aaid  to  have  been  liMinded 
by  the  wife  of  the  flunoue  CtAifh  Hanm  al  Raahid,  hi  791. 
It  was  repeatedlv  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  and  in  1635 
by  Muraa  FV.,  tnc  Turkish  emperor,  but  it  was  always 
restored.  In  Chardin's  time  (1673)  it  wa-s  a  \ery  larpe 
town,  equal  in  si^e  to  Isipahan,  and  containin?  5(X1,(X»()  in- 
habitants; but  this  stati'iiient  was  made  by  Chardin  on 
the  information  collected  from  the  natives,  and  ia  appa- 
rently n  great  exagie^eration  ;  even  now  the  natives  give  to 
the  town  a  population  of  2SO,000  individttalB,  though,  ac- 
eordinf^  to  the  estimate  of  tntvelleis,  it  hardly  exceeds 
50,(XX).  DurinsT  the  last  century  Tabriz  was  more  than  ; 
once  taken  by  the  Turku,  damacred  by  eattlv^uakes,  and 
reduced  to  a  \  ery  lo'.v  state;  but  at  the  be^jiuinnt;  of  the 
present  centurj,  Abbas  Mirza,  the  son  of  the  shah  of  Per- 
sia, was  made  govcrnoi  of  Azerbijan,  and  organized  the 
military  force  at  Tabrii,  which  he  intended  to  oppose  to 
the  program  of  thaanna  Of  Iliiaaia.  flnma  that  turn  ^ 


I  town  has  greatly  iminmred,  though  the  laiver  paii«f  the 
ana  aaclosed  Of  the  autiaiit  waUa  ia  atilf  oovefett  with 
mini  and  gardens. 

Tabriz  is  built  on  the  elevated  table-land  which  extends 
from  the  south-wuhleniishorciiuf  the  t'a>|nan  Sc:i.  in  a  west- 
north-west  direction  to  the  eastern  ret  cbs  <jl  the  Black 
Sea,  and  whose  centre  is  occupied  by  Mount  Ararat.  It 
lies  towards  the  south-eastern  termination  of  this  table* 
land,  and  is  about  4800  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  ii 
therefore  nearly  3000  feet  higher  than  Hmind,  and  thia  ii 
the  principal  reason  of  the  great  severity  of  tlic  climate. 
Some  travellers  compare  the  winters  of  labriz  witn  a  mo- 
derate winter  of  St.  Petersburf,  and  others  with  that  of 
New  Brunswick,  or  of  the  central  states  of  the  North 
Amencan  Confederation.  "In  tlus  season  eastern  and 
north-eastern  winds  are  prevalent,  and  the  frost  is  con 
tinuai.  The  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  to  zero  of 
Fahrenheit.  Monteith  states  that  the  mean  tempeimtmv 
of  the  month  of  Flebruary  was  only  8*2*.  FtJUt  Of  anow 
are  frequent  and  heavy,  and  the  snow  sotuetimes  covers 
the  frround  for  six  months,  wiiich  was  llie  ca.se  in  1B21. 
In  tiiesc  hard  winters  many  travellers  lose  their  lives,  and 
whoit  caravans  are  freuuenlly  exposed  to  imminent  dan 
ger.  The  easterly  winas  blow  through  the  narrow  valleys 
of  the  table-land  with  n  violence  of  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  can  hardly  conceive  an  idea.  To  the  great 
quanti^  of  aoow  in  winter  the  fertility  of  the  countiy  is 
owing ;  for  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  showers 
between  March  and  December.  The  air  during  this  time 
is  so  extremely  dry,  that  steel,  which  is  continually  ex - 
posed  to  it,  never  Bhow-<  the  least  rust,  and  dew  is  a  Uuai: 
entirely  unknown.  The  heat  of  the  summer  is  very  mo- 
derate. Between  the  IMh  of  June  and  the  1st  of  July  tin. 
thermometer  onhr  one*  KM  to  75%  Sometimei  indeed 
hot  winda  blow  nom  the  louth-weat,  and  ratie  tfie  tem 
perature  of  the  nir  considerably,  hu\  they  are  r.ue,  and  do 
not  continue  lor  a  lorn:  time.  Al  other  times  Uic  air  i* 
always  pure,  dry,  and  biacin<;. 

Tabriz  is  buiit  ou  a  v'mu  ui  uiuderatc  extent,  surrounded 
on  the  north  and  soutn  by  ranges  of  Mg^  hills,  which  rite 
into  pointed  peaks,  and  preseut  a  rugged  outline.  Ther 
are  without  trees,  and  barren.  The  plain  is  open  towanu 
the  weat»  and  in  that  direction  it  widens  gradually  as  it 
approaehea  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Urmiyeli,  to  which  it 
extends.  The  plain  is  ven  fertile,  and  pruduccs  abundant 
crops  of  prain  where  it  can  be  itriiiated:  it  also  ciDilain* 
extensive  plantation^  of  t'ruit-trees.  and  is  in  ffeneral  tlii- 
best  cultivated  and  most  populous  tract  in  Pema,  with 
the  exoqrtioa  of  the  low  countries  of  aUhm  and  Macaii* 
deran. 

The  town  ia  aurrooaded  bv  a  wall  of  aon-humt  hiieha, 

which  has  a  circuit  of  about  three  miles  and  a  lialf.  and  in 
which  arc  seven  gates.  Tlie  streets  are  tolerably  slraij^hu 
but  not  paved.  The  houses  ore  made  ]o\\.  im  account  of 
the  eartnqtmkes.  and  mostly  bvuil  of  suu-bumt  bricks. 
They  have  no  \vindu\vs  towwds  the  streets,  but  are  con- 
venient in  the  interior.  The  suburbs  are  extensive,  and 
the  orchards,  which  cover  large  spaces,  are  kept  in  good 
order,  and  watered  by  numerous  keresis  (subterranean 
canals).  Grapes,  melons,  apricots,  qninces,  pears,  and 
apples  are  of  superior  quality'.  In  many  of  the  irudens 
there  are  the  ruins  of  mairnificcnt  old  buildincrs.  There 
are  no  buildinu^s  di^ti^l^ulsheJ  by  architectural  beauty,  not 
evm  the  mosques.  The  most  reniariiabie  is  the  old  castle, 
which  was  built  by  Ali  Shah. 

The  manufactures  of  Tabria  are  not  extensive,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  cotton  cloth,  whioh  only  produce 
coarse  goods  for  the  consumption  of  the  lower  classes. 
There  are  a  few  silk-weavers,  who  receive  the  material 
from  Mazandei-an,  but  the  prwluce  of  their  indu>try  is  in- 
ditfrrent.  Tabriz  is  one  of  tile  most  commercial  towm 
of  Persia.  Its  principal  commerce  is  with  Hflis  in  Rusaa, 
with  Trebizond,  and  with  Constantinophi.  It  seods  to 
Tiflis,  by  the  way  of  Erivaa,  silk,  cotton,  lieo,  gaUs,  and 
dried  fruits,  and  reoeivea  Jbom  Riuaia,  iron,  copper,  caviar, 
cloth,  Roarian  leather  and  other  kinds  of  leaQier,  cochi- 
neal, and  several  manufactured  goods,  especially  iron.  It 
is  stattd  that  the  annual  value  of  the  goods  imported  from 
Rus^iia  in  thi-,  way  exceeds  300,000/.  The  Eniiiish  luanu- 
lactures,  wluch  were  formerly  brought  to  Persia  by  the 
port  of  Aboushir  on  the  Gulf  of  Persfa,  now  reach  it' by  a 
shorter  way,  beiqg  unshipped  at  lYebisond  on  the  Btack 
Sea,  and  eanied  overland  throng  ERetruttt  Bfefuad,  and 
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Khoi.  Their  value  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  jroods  | 
brought  from  Russia.    Many  Ensrlish  poods  reanh  Tabrit  I 

S'  the  canivatis,  which  are  continually  goine^  betv  (  '  n 
at  town  and  Oonstaniinopl*.  and  pass  through  Erzcnim, 
Tokat,  and  Angora.  The  export  DV  this  road  consists 
chiefly  of  rice,  wool,  bidM,  mMp  md  goat  ^aa.  fan* 
eaqiets,  shaves,  uid  tome  minor  arfiela.  It  is  Mbed 
that  thr  forms^n  commerce  of  Tabriz  annualh"  introduces 
inJo  Pereia  goods  to  the  value  of  a  million  of  jiounds  ster- 
ling. The  merchants  of  Tabriz  are  at  jiresent  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  India  and  Bokhara,  but  receive  the 
goods  of  these  countries  by  the  way  of  Herat  and  Teheran. 

(Eli  Smith  and  Dwight's  Mii^sionnrtj  R^tearchet  in  Ar- 
mtnin;  Y\nx\c\r'i  Po' it  real  anl  GensrnjMeal  Memoir  of 
tie  Peniam  Bmfini  Auer's  TravtOs  in  Koordistan,  >!(■<!. ; 
Ker  Plortei't  f^vpek  in  Oeoreia^  Persia,  Armenia,  ; 
WiUnliBm^  fhmvlv  in  the  Thau-Qmeatian  Rnomea, 

TABULAR  SPAR.  [WoLLA9Tovn-E.] 

TACAZZK,  River.    [AnYssmiA  ;  Nilk.] 

TACC.4^  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  ftimily  of  Tac- 
CMW,  placed  near  Aroidete  mi  AriHoloehite,  and  reeem- 
Uing  DioKoreae,  in  htinag  mdical  tabcn  wMdi  atioiiiid  in 
fa^^t  ii1a.  The  genus  is  named  from  the  Malay  name  of  one 
of  the  species,  which  are  found  in  the  hnttcr  parts  of  India 
and  in  tne  South  Sea  Islands.  The  ireniis  is  characterized 
by  having  a  six-partite  calyx,  with  a  six-partite  enrol,  and 
SIX  stamens  wluch  are  inserted  in  the  calyx.  Styles  3. 
Stigmas  stellate.  Berry  dry,  hexangular,  many-seeded. 
The  jdaots  have  perennial  tubers,  with  a  short  compressed 
rhisMM,  fkom  which  proceed  the  stalked  and  the  ao-cailed 
radical  leaves  and  herbaceous  scapes.  TIm  plants  of  this 
faniilv  are  po-n.-essed  of  .some  acridity  both  in  tlieir  tubers 
and  in  their  herbaceous  purls,  but  the  roots  lose  some  of 
this  quality  by  culture,  at  the  same  time  that  they  become 
laiger.  Tiiose  of  T.  pivnntijida,  the  best-known  species, 
and  %  1H(Qt«  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  the  Moluccas, 
ItadBgaieair,  and  New  Holland,  are  roundish,  red,  the  sue 
of  a  man'k  Ibt,  extremely  bitter,  and  acrid.  The  tnben  of 
this  plant,  and  also  tho.^e  of  T.  duhia  and  of  7*.  montana, 
are  rasped  and  macerated  for  4  or  5  days  in  water:  a  white 
hiphlv  nutritious  faecula,  like  arrow-root, is  then  separated, 
KP.d.  like  !-a;:o,  is  emi)loyed  as  an  article  of  diet  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  the  Moluccas.  In 
Otaheite  and  some  of  tlie  Societv  lalands  t  hey  make  cakes  of 
Am  tubere  of  7.  pmmtijldat  wmeh  are  the  Tacea  youy  of 
some  navigiaton.  1!h^  ftcm  m  irticle  of  diet  ia  Cbioa 
and  Cochin  China,  and  also  in  IVavaneore,  in  India,  where, 
afcorJinir  to  Dr.  Ainslie,  they  attain  a  krije  size,  and  the 
nauvcs  eat  them  with  some  acid  to  subdue  their  acrinu)nv. 
(Royle's  niustr.,  p.  378.)  The  petioles  and  stalks  boiled 
fur  some  time  are  also  used  as  articles  of  diet  in  China  and 
< 'ochin-China.  In  Otaheite  the  plant  is  called  tya:  its 
fxcuia  is  largely  prepared  and  is  sometimes  preferred  to 
that  of  anow-root  t)y  the  English,  to  whom  it  is  sold  under 
thai  name  hf  the  mStiTe  converts  at  the  missionary  station 
and  exported  to  London.  It  is  also  sometimes  called 
Otaheite  snlcp.  Tliis  plant  tnnst  not  be  confounded  with 
the /frwm  murrorAfr  1/771,  the  tnlierous  root-stalk  of  which 
IS  also  edible,  and  when  prepared  is  called  taka,  which 
simtlanty  in  name  and  m  uses  has  frequently  caused  con- 
fusion, and  the  mistaking  of  one  plant  for  the  other.  In 
aingapofc,  Taeea  erUtata  is  caUed '  Water-lily.' 

TACCA^CKfi,  s  small  natnisJ  order  of  Endogena  be- 
loncini;  to  the  cpisTjuose  eronp.  There  are  out  two 
i'fntra  belonging  to  this  order,  Tacca  and  Ataccia.  The 
.species  are  large  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  with  a  tube- 
rose root,  a  short  stem  bearing  scapes,  and  having  exsti- 
pulate,  radical,  pedatifid,  pinnatifid,  rarely  entire  leaves, 
\vith  curved  parallel  veins.  Tlictiowers,  wtiich  are  placed 
on  the  top  oi  a  single  scape,  are  in  umbels,  and  are  united  ; 
the  tube  of  the  perianth  is  supenor*  and  united  to  the 
irermen;  limb  petaloid,  equal  or  unequal,  perristent; 
stamens  six  ;  filaments  dilated ;  ovary  composed  of  three 
"onnected  carpels,  with  five  parietal  polyspermous  pla- 
centa; styles  three,  connate;  the  fruit  baccate,  Mtli 
»eeds  lunate,  striated,  and  the  embryo  situated  on  tiie 
outride  of  fleshy  albumen. 

Some  difference  has  arisen  amongst  botanists  as  to  the 
position  vt^am  order  in  a  natural  system.  BartUng  refers 
them  to  Exogens,  but  almost  all  other  botanists  have 
referred  them  to  Endogens.  Blume  considers  the  order 
m  «M  ftf^»^*"g  bttwMn  Amom  wd  AristolodiiMei^ 


agreeing  with  the  former  in  habit  and  the  latte  in  its 
superior  perianth.  On  account  of  its  inferior  &uit  and  the 
absence  of  a  sptdiz,  it  b  pkoed  bf  liaSHgf  in  his  epigy- 

nous  group. 

The  species  are  found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  India,  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  also  in  tropicdi  Afiiea.  The  tube> 
K»s  roots,  as  well  as  the  enlarged  petioles  of  naiiy  of  the 

species  after  they  have  been  eooked»  ore  tttq^eauy  used 

as  food.  [Tacca.] 

TACHY'DROMUS,  Illiger's  generic  name  for  the  Coun^ 
Birds,  Curson'm  of  Lac^pMe,  Coure-vite  of  the  French. 
[OuBSORnis.] 

Mr.  Vigors  places  this  form  among  the  CharadrttuUe 

! Plovers  J,  and  Mr.  Swainson  arranges  it  la  the  smne 
lamily,  giving  it  ft  MNdtiaa  between  (Edienemug  and  Gla- 
rcola  [PatuncouJ,  and  it  stands  between  the  same  genera 
and  in  the  same  family  in  the  Birdt  ^ Bunpe  mtd  l^orth 
America  of  the  Prince  of  Canino. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  ('ursfininff  the  second  sub- 
family of  the  same  family.  The  Curtoriime  are  placed  by 
him  between  the  CEdknmmm  uAiSM  Gturoinanmt  aad 
comprise  the  following  genem : 

(^tortus,  L^h.  {CKaradriu«,Qta,%  TbeAyd^wmw,  111.); 
Oreophtttu,  Gould;  Ortygodes,  YieiW.  (Hemipodha,  Sw. ; 
Ortygis,  Steph.)  ;  P/irt'ianw,  VieiU.  (CAararfnW,  Gm. ; 
Cursor,  Wag].;  ll|ia^ Ologer. ;  CAeilo- 

dromus,  Rupp.). 

N.B.  Tachydromiu  w9iao  wA  If  Dwidiii  to  dwgnalo 

a  genus  of  lizards. 

This  saui-ian  is  nlaoed  by  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  at 
the  head  of  their  nist  gram  ofAuiotaura  CceiodoHtUt  vis. 
the  CmtoimU  with  smooth  toes,  or  Leiodaetyh. 

Grricric  Character. — Tongue  with  a  base  not  sheathing, 
moderately  extensile,  divided  at  its  extremity  inio  two 
small  flattened  filament.s,  with  a  surface  ottering  papillose 
folds  in  chevrons.  Palate  toothed  or  not  toothed.  Inter- 
maxillary teeth  conical,  simflo.    Mildllaiy  teeth  com- 

Rressed,  the  first  simple,  the  aueeeeding  ones  tricuspidate. 
lostrils  open  at  the  summit  of  the  rostnl  canthus,  each  in 
a  single  plate  (the  naso-rostral).  Eyelids.  Tympanic 
membrane  extended  within  the  auricular  border.  A 
scaly,  dentilated.  and  but  little  marked  collar.  Belly  fur- 
nished with  imbricated  scales,  which  are  smooth  or  cari- 
nated.  Some  inguinal  pores.  Feet  each  with  five  tocs 
slightly  compreitsed.   Tail  very  long  and  cyclotetraironal. 

MAI.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron,  whose  description  this  is, 
NDUtfk  thai  the  TackudranU  are  distinmai«ied  £tom  all 
other  Onlodont  Laeeraans  by  the  peeoBar  fonn  of  the 
jiapilla!  of  their  tongue,  which  resernble  folds  having  the 
lii^ure  of  chevrons  enclosed  one  willuu  the  other,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  directed  forwards. 

The  same  authors  add  that  these  Lacertians  have  a  pyra- 
mido-quadrangular  head,  the  body  a  tittle  higher  than  it 
is  wide,  the  back  slightly  convex,  the  belly  flat,  and  the 
sides  sUghtly  arched  outwards.  The  proportions  of  their 
lirafaa  are  entirely  unLson  with  the  size  of  the  trunk ;  * 
but  the  tul  is  efeeeiayely  long,  longer  indeed  than  in  any 
other  nutnsanr,  forming  Bomefimes  three-fourths  of  the 
total  length  of  the  animal.  The  four  tir>t  ioe>  of  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  feat  are  reg\ilarly  gniduated  (6tagifa); 
the  filth  has  nearly  the  same  length  as  the  second. 

The  tongue  (which  is  rather  wide  backwards,  where  it 
prints  a  sort  of  V-shaped  notch,  between  the  branches  of 
which  the  glottu  is  aitoated)  iMhows  as  it  advances 
towards  its  free  extremity,  which  is  a  point  divided  into 
two  flattened  filaments,  on  which  are  no  papillose  folds 
similar  to  those  which  tbo  greater  part  of  tiio  aniftoe  of 
this  organ  presents. 

In  ceneral,  the  palate  is  armed  with  vcrj'  small  teetli ; 
at  least  MM.  Ihim^ni  and  Bibron  have  felt  some  with  the 
aid  of  the  point  of  an  iron  instrument  in  the  gitater  por- 
tion of  the  mdividuals  observed  by  them.  Hmem  lie  amnt 
twentr  small,  eoaical,  simple  intonflModllaiv  te«Ui  eurved 
slirhth-  in  .'  ards;  twsnty-eix  upper  maxillaries  on  each 
■^id'  and  1.1  lirty  below  on  each  side.  The  first  cf  these 
■:[i;;i  rand  lowi  ;  iiir;xiilarics  are  simple  and  conic,  whilst 
all  the  others  arc  flattened  laterally,  tricuspidate  at  their 
summit,  and  very  close  set  against  each  other. 

The  external  oosttila  aro  two  cucolar  otificoB,  mther 
large,  wUdi  Open  at  the  snmnnt  of  the  Ikenal  rogioo  in 
the  fogtro-aasd  plate. 

The  upper  eydid  is  shorter  than  the  lower,  the  slit  is 
peifactly.loBgitndinal.  llio  oari  or  tather  ita  apeitim^  k 
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inoiewhat  lar^e  and  nearly  circular ;  the  tympaiiie  nem- 

branc  U  extended  within  its  circumference. 

The  surface  of  the  head  is  entirely  covered  with  platos, 
ahsohittly  as  in  the  lizards  properly  so  called.  There  are 
a  rostral  plate,  two  naso-rostrals,  an  inter-nasal,  two 
fronto-parietals,  a  small  inter-parietal  and  an  occipital 
euually  small.  The  palpebral  or  supra-ocular  regions, 
which  are  bony,  have  Uiree  plates  of  different  aixea.  On 
the  frenal  rei^on  there  exists  a  small  naao-ft«na]  plate 
and  two  lai'sc  post-nasi)  iVuimls.  Om-  of  the  ii])pt'r  lahialu, 
tiiat  which  u  situated  below  the  eye,  occupies  not  onl^'  a 
vory  Lir^fl  lot^tttiluul  qncetbut  iscendB  to  ttM  Olbltal 
border. 

The  under  part  of  the  neck  piwtnta  a  Bcaly  serrated 
collar,  Init  in  general  it  is  but  htUe  appwent.  Sicalea,  and 

ootiilati  s.  i>n>tect  the  templet. 

The  scaly  t  overini:  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  of 
the  back,  and  of  tlie  tail,  is  conipost  il  of  preat  carinati»d, 
an^lar  pieces,  mori'  or  less  imbruatiu,  and  rather  dis- 
tinctly dispoiicd  in  transvecml  rowii,  especially  the  caudal 
ones,  which  are,  consequently,  verticillated. 

The  aidea,  on  the  contrary,  present  only  vei3r  small 
ioales.  haTiof  a  gmnuiar  aspect.  The  lower  legioas  of 
the  neck,  the  hreast,  and  the  belly  aic  proteeted  by 
rhomboidal  imbricated  scales,  which  are  smooth  or 
carinated,  but  always  disposed  in  loniiitudinal  ^ories. 
There  are  lozen^e-^hajx-tl  imbricated  srales  on  the  arms 
and  the  front  of  the  iiind  iVet  ;  tlie  ur.il'.T  jiart  of  the  an- 
terior limbs  and  the  posterior  surface  of  ti  e  thictte  are 
furnished  with  granules.  The  pre-anal  n'^i  m  l  overcd 
in  ipreat  put  %  a  single  plate  sunounded  with  small 
Males.  TIm  baaeof  the  oul  preiciita  no  land  of  spines  nov 
spurs ;  but  flicipe  axists  in  msib.  groin  one  or  two  tubular 
trypts. 

Only  two  species  are  at  present  known :  JilghjfdnmM 
tejclineatus  and  TachydrQamt  Japonicm. 


The  first  of  these  is  olive  above,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
back,  from  the  angle  of  the  occiput  to  the  lateral  part  of 
the  ha.^e  of  the  tail,  is  a  be.%utiui1  white  stripe  between 
two  black  lines  ;  certain  parts  of  the  sides  of  lAO  neck  and 
sides,  those  whi«jiare  fiinuslied  withgiaDule8,are«pctn](led 
with  pretty  small  black  spots  with  a  white  eye.  The 
fitlii.  r  ie;:iiji;s  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  neck  and  the  tnink 
arc  of  a  biuisb  tint  witii  golden  reflections.  Between  the 
JMsiril  and  the  eya  a  black  li«« ;  two  othan  irfthe  «m? 


colour,  separated  by  a  white  stnpe,  extend  lonfrilndinanv 
on  the  temple.  The  lower  pari  of  the  head,  of  the  neck, 
of  the  breast,  and  of  the  belly,  are  very  pure  nacreoiu 
white.  The  tail  sometiiueit  is  siuip.y  ohve  ;  sometimes,  on 
the  contrary,  it  presents  a  brilliant  copper,  or  even  golda 
colour.  Length  about  a  foot,  of  which  the  tail  measures 
about  three^lourths.  _ 

Lacttli^. — China,  Cochin  China,  and  JavX  (D.  and  B.) 

TACHyGLOSSUS,  Illiger's  name  for  the  Echidna. 

TACHYLITE,  a  mineral  which  resembles  obsidian, 
and  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  similar  to  isopvre.  It 
occurs  in  jdates  and  massive.  \o  cleavage.  Fincture 
small  conchoidal.  Hardness  6*5.  Translucent,  onatjue. 
Lustre  vitreous,  vitreo-resinous.  Colour  brovvni.^K  and 
greani8h>black.  It  is  found  in  small  miiflfti  at 
near  Gottingen,  in  basalt  and  waeke.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  nnalvscd. 

TACHV'PKTF.l  \  ieil lot's  n.^uic  ;or  the  Frigate  Bird. 
[Pklkcamu-k.  Nol.  wii.,  I).  .'J86.T 

TAUHYPHO'.NUS.  [FKiNtiiLLiD.*,  vol.  X.,  p.  483; 
Tanagehs.I 

^  TA'CITUS,  CAIUS  CORNE'UUS,  was  probably  bora 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  but  nather  the  niaee  of  his  birth 

nor  the  exact  date  is  known,  nor  is  anything  known  of  hi* 
parentage.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  Im;- 
longjed  to  the  illustriou.s  patrician  ecus  of  the  Cornclii, 
tiur  any  evidence  of  his  having  been  bom  at  Iriteramua 
as  it  is  sometimes  stated.  The  few  fads  ot  hi>  life  are 
chiefly  collected  from  his  own  works,  and  from  the  lett<>» 
of  hia  Afiend  tlie  younger  Pliny.  Tacitus  was  about  tilc 
mtm  age  as  Pliny,  but  the  elder  of  the  two.  Flin/  was 
born  about  a.d.  6l  [PtnvT  tbs  Yoimom),  in  tiie  reign  of 

Nero,  which  commenced  a.d.  54. 

A  p;t,ssaire  of  the  elder  Pliny  •  Ht'^t.  .Vi/.,  vii..  16)  speaks 
of  a  son  ot  Comeliiis  Tacitus,  the  procurator  of  the  em- 
peror iti  Belgic  Giaul.  Lipsius  concludes  that  this  Cor- 
nelius Tacitus  was  the  historian  ;  but  as  Pliny  died  in  a.d. 
79,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  the  passage  can  apply  to 
him.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  procurator  was  the 
father  of  the  historian.  Tacitus  states  that  he  owed  his 
first  promotion  to  Vespasian,  and  that  he  was  indebted 
for  other  favours  to  his  successors  Titus  and  Doimtian 
(Hist.,  i.  1).  In  the  year  a.d.  77.  C.  Julius  Atrncola. 
then  consul,  betrothed  to  him  his  daujrhter  :  and  the  mar- 
riai;e  took  place  alter  the  consulship  of  Agricola.  Tacitus 
doe^  not  state  what  places  he  filled  under  Vespasian  and 
Tibis,  but  in  the  reign  of  Domilian  he  infiDinia  na  that  he 
asdsted  as  one  of  the  Quindeceravni  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Ludi  Seculares,  which  event  took  pjlaoe  in  the  four- 
teenth consulship  of  Domilian  a.o.  s8  .  At  that  time  he 
was  also  praetor  (Ann.,  xi.  11  . 

He  was  not  at  Rome  when  his  fhther-m-law  Agricoia 
died  there  (A.D.99),in  the  reii,'ii  !  1 '  mitinn;  but  it  is  to<> 
much  to  afiirm,  as  some  have  done,  that  he  was  an  exile 
during  the  time  of  Donntian.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  he  was  at  Rome  in  the  yearA.o.  8&  AjHtKagein 
his  Life  of  Aerricola  (c.  4.'>)  rather  leads  to  the  inference 
that  be  was  at  Home  diirinij  many  of  the  fttrocitics  vhich 
Domitian  perpetrated  atler  the  death  of  Agricoia,  Uiough 
he  had  been  absent  from  Itome  for  four  years  prior  to 
Agricolas  death.  On  the  death  of  T.  Verg^oius  Rafu». 
in  the  reign  of  Ncrva  (a.d.  ifj),  he  was  appointed  Consul 
Snffectus,  and  Pliny  enumerates  it  as  the  crowning  etcnt 
to  the  good  fortune  of  YergiuiuB  that  Ids  j;>anegvrie  was 
pronounced  by  the  coniol  Comdioa  Taotus*  the  mooi 

eloquent  of  spcakri-s. 

Tacitus  is  recorded  li_v  his  friend  Pliny  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  oratorb  of  his  age.  He  bad  alruidy  attained 
MMUe  distinction  as  an  ad\ocate  when  Pliny  was  com- 
mencing his  career.  In  the  reign  of  Nerva,  Pliny  and 
Tacitus  were  appointed  by  the  senate  (a.d.  99)  to  con- 
duct the  prosecution  of  Maiius  Pciscus,  vrho  had  been 
proconsul  of  Africa,  and  was  char;|;ed  with  various  flacrant 
crimes.  On  this  occasion  Tacitus  replied  to  Salvius 
Liheralis.  who  had  spoken  in  deleuce  of  Priscus ;  hi* 
repiv,  says  PHnv.  was  most  eloquent,  and  marked  by  that 
dignity'  which  cbaractemed  his  style  of  speaking.  (Vliny. 
Ej.K,  u.  II.) 

The  contemporaries  of  Tacitus  were  Quuitiliao,  the 
two  Plinvs,  .TuBiis  V!onM,  Matemus.  M.  Aper,  and  Tip- 

sanius  Messala.  He  was  on  terms  of  the  greatest  inti- 
macy with  the  younger  Pliny,  in  whose  extant  collection 
of  letten  there  are  detren  «|^s1Ies  Crora  Flinr  to  T\Muttts. 
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io  one  of  these  letters  (vi.  161  Pliny  describe*  the  circnm-  f  in  many  respccfi;  a  marked  contrwt  to  tlie  'Anna 


the 

work  of  his  nuituru  years.  Messala,  ont  ol'  the  speakeis, 
attributes  the  decline  of  oratory  to  the  neglect  of  the 
arduous  method  of  study  adoptea  by  the  older  orators,  who 
learned  their  art  liy  attochiii^  themselves  to  some  eminent 
speaker,  and  hj  experience  m  the  aotual  busiocw  of  Hf«: 
in  Messala's  time  the  school  of  the  ihetorician  tras  tha 
only  place  of  discipline  for  the  young.  But  Matcrnns,  an 
other  speaker,  indicates  more  tnily  the  causes  of  the  de- 
cline of  eloquence,  by  a  rcflerence  to  the  political  condition 
of  the  Romans  and  the  suppression  of  their  energies  under 
the  Empire,  as  compared  With  tiM  toibulcnt  tetivityofthtt 
repubhcan  period. 

The  •  Annals '  of  Tacitus  are  the  work  of  his  riper  age,  on 
which  his  historical  reputation  nuunly  reata.  Thoo^  «»- 
titled  Annala,  and  generally  atdfieicntly  true  to  the  nhnv. 
nologicn)  order  of  events,  liiie  title  of  Annals  convev's  no 
exact  notion  of  the  character  of  this  work,  'ilie  writer 
moulded  the  matter  of  his  liistory,  and  adapted  it  to  his 

Surpo^,  wtiieh  was  not  a  complete  enumeration  of  the 
omestic  and  foreign  events  of  the  period,  but  a  selection 
of  such  as  portrayed  in  the  liveliest  colours  the  character 
of  the  Romans.  The  central  figure  in  this  picture  is  the 
Imperial  power,  and  the  ^emon  who  wielded  ttt  the  Prin- 
ceps,  and  every  event  u  viewed  in  relation  to  him,  Ttie 
nution  of  the  Romans  of  the  a£:o  of  Tacitus  is  inseparably 
associated  with  the  notion  of  the  trovernment  ot  one  luau. 
The  power  that  had  1  r  im  founded  and  consolidated  by 
Augustus,  had  been  transmitted  through  many  princes, 
few  of  whom  had  distinguished  themselves  by  ability,  and 
some  had  sullied  the  purple  with  the  most  abominable 
crimes.  Yet  the  imperial  power  was  never  shaken  alter 
it  was  once  firmly  establishM,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
old  republic  was  never  serioutily  contemplated  by  any 
s<il)er  'hinker.  The  necessity  of  the  imperial  power  was 
felt,  and  the  historian,  while  he  describes  the  vtcts  and 
follies  of  tliose  who  had  held  it,  and  ollen  casts  a  glance 
of  regret  towards  the  republican  period,  never  bet i ays  a 
suspicion  that  this  pow  er  could  be  replaoed  by  any  other 
in  the  abject  and  £illen state  of  the  Kotnaaj^eopfe.  It  is  ttUs 
oanviction  which  i^ves  to  the  Mttorical  wntinn^sof  Tadtus 
that  dramatic  character  whieh  per  ririi  ^  'he  whole,  and  is 
seen  in  the  selection  of  events  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  presented  to  the  reader.  It  is  consii^tent  with  this, 
thai  the  bare  fai  t^,  as  they  maybe  extracted  from  his  nar- 
rative, are  true,  and  that  the  colouring  with  which  he  has 
heightened  them  may  often  be  false.  This  colouring  was 
his  mode  of  viewing  the  progress  of  events,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  imperial  power:  the  cfEeet  however  is, 
thai  the  reader  often  overtooiks  the  hare  hiitorieal  fteta. 
and  carries  away  only  the  general  imprewion  whidi  the 
hisitorian's  animated  drama  presently. 

Tacitus  had  formed  a  full,  and,  it  may  be,  a  correct  con* 
ception  of  the  condition  of  the  empire  in  his  own  time, 
and  the  problem  w  hich  he  proposed  to  himself  was  not 
dedin'e  of  the  empire,  and  few  copies  of  them  were  pre-  only  to  narrate  the  course  of  events  from  the  close  of  the 
served.  The  first  five  books  of  the  '  Annals '  were  not  '  reign_of  Augustus,  but  to  develop  their  causes.  (///«/.,  L, 
found  tin  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
they  were  discovoed  in  the  abbey  of  Corvey,  in  West- 
phalia, and  puhliahcd  at  Rone,  hi  1515,  by  PUKp  Be- 
roaldus. 

The  '  Germany'  of  Tacitus  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
discussion  as  to  its  historical  value.  ^  The  author  does  not 
inform  as  whence  he  drew  hismatarials  for  the  description 
of  the  usages  of  these  baibaiiam,  many  of  whom  could 


stance  of  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Pf.ny  the  Elder,  and  the 
letter  was  purposely  written  to  wpply  Hudtua  with  Ikets 
for  his  hiittorical  works. 

It  is  not  known  when  Tacitus  died,  nor  whether  he  left 
any  children.  The  emperor  Tacitus  claimed  the  honour 
of  being  descended  flrom  him,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  of  the  accuracy  of  the  emperor^s  |)edigree ;  and 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  lib.  iv.,  aa  Polemmm)  mentions 
the  historian  Tacitus  among  the  ancestors  of  Polemius, 
a  praefect  of  Gaul  in  the  fiffh  century  of  our  sera. 

The  extant  works  of  Tacitus  are.  •The  Life  of  .\fl:ricola,' 
'  The  Treatise  on  the  Germans,'  •  Uistmies,'  '  AmuJs,'  and 
the  'Dialogue  on  Orators,  or  the  causes  of  the  decUae  of 
etoqueace.*  None  of  lus  orations  are  pceeerved. 

Hie '  life  of  Agficda*  is  one  of  the  eailieBt  works  of 
Tacitus,  and  must  have  been  written  after  the  death  of 
Dooiitian  \.u.  !J6\  The  Proemium,  or  Introduction  to  it, 
tras  written  in  the  reij^n  of  Trajan,  and  the  whole  work 
probably  belongs  to  the  first  or  second  veai-  of  that  empe- 
ror's reign.  AS  a  specimen  of  biography  it  i-s  nuich  and 
justly  awnired.  Like  all  the  extant  works  of  Tacit u!$,  it 
la  nnencurabttred  with  minute  irrelevant  matter:  the 
life  and  portrait  of  Agricola  are  sketched  in  a  bold  and 
vigorous  style,  corresponding  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject. 
The  hi(  .'[  .1]  111  [■  '.viL-  iSi  friend  and  son-in-law  of  Ai^ricola, 
whom  he  loved  and  revered ;  but  he  impresses  his  reader 
with  aprofound  conviction  of  the  moral  ^rreatncsa  of  Ar- 
eola, his  courage  tuui  his  pnidence,  writhout  ever  becoming 
Ua  paacgfriat.  The  *  Life  of  Agrioola'  waa  not  eomtainad 
in  tne  eiuriiest  editiras  of  Tacitus. 

The  Histones,  whieh  were  written  before  the  *  Annals,' 
and  after  the  death  of  Ncrva,  comprehended  the  period 
from  the  accession  of  Galba  to  the  death  of  Domitian ;  to 
which  it  wa.s  the  author  s  intention  to  add  the  ivit^n.s  of 
Ner>'a  and  Trajan  .7//  v/.,  i.  1).  There  are  only  extant  the 
first  four  book>  and  a  part  of  the  fifth,  and  these  compre- 
hend little  more  than  the  event*  of  one  year,  from  which 
we  nay  concAide  that  the  whole  work  must  have  consisted 
of  many  books.  Unfortunately  the  fidh  book  contains  only 
tiie  eommenoement  of  the  siege  of  Jeniaslein  by  Tltiis. 

The  *.\nnals'  comprehended  the  history  of  Rome  from 
the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  death  of  Nero,  a  period  of 
two  and  fifty  years,  which  ended  w  ith  the  extinction  of 
the  Julian  House  in  N'ero.  A  part  of  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Annals'  is  lost;  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  the  be- 
ginning of  (he  eleventh,  and  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and 
la^t  book  are  also  lost.  These  lust  portions  comprehended 
the  whole  reign  of  Caligula,  the  nnit  years  of  daudiua. 
and  the  two  last  years  of  Nero*s  reign.  It  is  sidd  that  the 
preservation  of  the  hi^tciira]  works  of  Tacitus  is  due  to 
the  emperor  Tacitus  \  upjscus,  Tacitm,  U)  .  who  caused 
them  to  be  transcribed  ten  times  every  year,  and  copies  to 
be  placed  in  the  libraries.  But  the  workii  of  Tacitus,  and 
more  particularly  the  *  Annals,'  were  neglected  during  the 


only  be  known  by  heanay  even  to  the  Roman  ttadets  and 

adventurers  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  work 
contains  luitnerous  minute  and  precise  detMls,  for  which 
it  must  V  e  uii  imed  that  the  writer  had  at  !<  ist  the  evi- 
dence of  persons  conversant  with  the  German  tribes  on  the 
frontiers;  and  there  is  nothint;  in  the  description  of  Tacitus 
wliich  is  substantially  at  variance  with  what  we  know  of 
the  early  Germans  from  other  sources.  The  soundest  con- 
elnsioD  is  tiMt  the  picture  of  the  Gcimaos  ia  in  the  main 
eorreet;  otherwise  we  must  assume  it  to  be  either  si  mere 
iiction,  -If  n.  rl',p*nrical  essay  founded  or.  a  few  generally 
known  lulls  t  ut  neither  of  these  aMumptions  will  jatisfy 
a  careful  re.iiJer. 

The  Dialogue  on  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloc|uence 
may  tiave  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Vespaaian :  it  iii  at 
least  probable  that  it  is  an  early  work  of  Tacitus.  It  has 
been  sometimes  donbted  if  it  is  by  Tacitus,  but  the  style 
n  in  favour  of  the  eonmoii  'ipinion,  thoogh  it  pteaanta 
P.  C  No.  I486. 


4.)  For  his 'Annals'  at  least  he  could  claim,  as  he  does, 
the  merit  of  strict  impm^ality :  he  lived  after  the  events 
that  he  describes,  and  consecjuently  had  no  wrongs  to 
complain  of,  no  passions  or  prejudices  to  mislead  him. 
(Anunl.,  i.  1.)  He  observes  also,  in  the  commencement  ol 
his  Histories  (i.  1),  that  neither  Gaiba,  Otlio,  nor  Vitei- 
lius  had  either  conferred  on  him  any  favour  or  done  him 
any  injuty.  To  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian  be  ae- 
knowledges  his  obligations.  Tlie  reign  of  Domitian  is  un- 
fortunately  lost ;  but  we  may  collect  ih>m  the  expressions 
in  the  'Life  of  Agricola'  (43,  45,  &c.),  that  the  favours 
which  Tacitus  had  received  did  not  save  this  contonptible 
tyrant  from  the  historian's  just  indignation. 

The  tone  which  characterizes  the  historical  works  ol 
Tacitus  ia  an  elevation  of  thought  which  had  its  foundation 
in  the  monl  ^piity  of  the  vniter  and  the  consciouancn 
of  having  proposed  to  himaelf  a  noble  otyeet.  He  waa  * 
profband  obaerverof  ehataoter:  it  waa  Ms  slo^  to  watch 
the  slightest  indications  in  human  ( onduc.f,  and  by  cor- 
rectly interpreting  these  outwards  Kisjns,  to  penetrate  into 
the  hidden  recesacs  of  Hn  In  ait  II154  prfwer  of  reaching 
thone  thoughts  which  are  often  almost  uneonsiiously  the 
springs  of  a  man's  actions,  has  perhaps  never  been 
equalled  by  any  historical  writer.  If  any  man  has  ever 
approached  him  in  ttiis  power,  it  is  Feuerbach,  who  ('  Merk- 
w&diga  GrimiinUKaohtiflUle,'  that  is,  *  Renaikabl*  Cri- 
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m:nal  Cases'),  while  laving  bare  the  inmost  soul  of  a 
murderer,  makes  us  shudder  at  the  contemplation  of  enor- 
mities oT  which  every  man  is  capable.  Tai  itus  had  lived 
thronf^h  a  time  when  the  value  or  the  lesconsof  philosophy 
had  to  be  tested  by  their  practical  application,  and  his 
historical  studies  carried  him  throujjh  a  period  in  which 
the  mass  were  sunk  in  srnsuality,  and  Ww  really  i:»od  and 
jfreat  had  no  consolation  but  in  the  lonsciousnoss  of  their 
own  thouchts.  Thouph  he  appears  to  belong  fo  no  sect 
of  philosophers,  his  practical  morality  was  of  the  Stoic 
school,  the  only  school  which  in  those  dee:enerate  times 
could  suaUin  tm  sinking  spirits  of  the  Romans,  and  which 
even  unde#  fitvoontble  cireomstances  fntided  the  conduct 
of  the  wise  Aurelius,  the  noblest  man  tliat  evor  po^^srs-ipd 
sovereign  jxiwit.  The  religious  opinions  of  Tacitii!>  par- 
tocik  ul  the  cliaracfer  of  his  ai^e  :  lie  liiui  no  stronf;  fonvic- 
tions,  no  M-ttlcd  belief  of  a  moral  government  of  llie 
world  :  his  love  of  virtue  and  his  abhorrence  of  vie  c  were 
purely  moral;  theyhad  no  reference  to  a  future  existence. 
[Ann^  ill.  18 ;  vi  sL)  In  one  of  his  earliest  productions 
he  hopes  rather  than  expects  that  the  souls  of  the  departed 
may  still  live  and  be  conscious  of  what  is  pa.s.sint;  on  earth. 
{Asric,  AV).'  Hut  in  his  latest  wiitinffs  there  are  no  traces 
that  his  hopes  or  his  wishei'  had  ever  ripened  into  a  l)eli<  f 
The  style  of  Tacitus,  e>peeially  in  his  '  Annals.' is  the 
apt  expression  of  his  thought :  concise,  vigorous,  and  dra- 
matic. He  has  perhaps  attained  as  gicat  a  degpree  of  con- 
densation as  is  compatible  with  perspicuity;  sometimes 
his  meaninj^  is  olHHmred  by  his  labour  to  be  brief.  His 

historical  \%orl<s  are  e>- pccially  works  of  ail.  constructed  on 
a  fixed  ])rineiple,  and  eiaboiated  in  obedience  to  it.  He 
iuves  to  ilisplay  his  rhetorical  skill,  hut  ho  subdues  it  to 
his  dramatic  purpose.  It  is  a  fault  that  his  art  is  too  ap- 
parent, that  his  thouu'its  aie  sometimes  imperfoetly  or 
obscurely  expressed,  tluit  he  affects  an  air  of  mystery,  that 
his  reflections  on  events  are  often  an  inseparable  part  of 
them,  and  consequently  the  impressions  which  it  is  liis 
object  to  produce  can  only  b«  rectified  by  the  rigorous 
BtTuliiiy  of  a  matured  mind.  Yet  tijose  who  have  made 
Tacitus  a  study  generally  end  in  admiring  him  even  for 
some  of  those  (pialities  which  at  tiist  lepel'.ed:  almost 
every  word  has  its  place  and  its  meaning,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  brevity  of  the  expression  and  the  fullness  of 
the  thought,  as  it  marks  tiie  highest  power  of  m  wciter«  so 
it  fomishcs  fit  matter  fbr  reflection  to  those  who  have  at- 
tiuued  a  like  intelUcfral  maturity. 

Tacitus  must  have  had  abundant  sources  of  information, 
though  he  indicates  them  only  occasionally.  He  men- 
tions seveial  of  those  historians  who  lived  near  ins  own 
time,  as  Vipsanius  Messala  and  Fabius  Kusticus  :  he  also 
speaks  of  the  memoirs  of  A^rippioa  and  others.  The  Ora- 
tiones  Principum,  the  Fasti,  the  Acts  of  the  Senate,  and 
tho  vuioiia  Ic^lative  measures  were  also  sources  of  which 
he  availed  hinmelf.  It  haa  been  already  intimated  that 
the  minute  detail  of  events  wrus  often  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose of  Tacitus,  and  accordingly  he  is  sometimes  satisfied 
with  giving  the  general  effect  or  meaning  of  a  thing  v.i  h- 
out  aiming  at  perfect  accuracy.  Thus  we  cannot  always 
collect  with  certainty  from  Tacitus  the  provision!  <MF  the 
Senatus-oonaulta  of  wiiit^  h«  tipeakt ;  and  for  ttM  muposc 
of  any  historical  investifration  of  Roman  leirislanon,  his 
itatements  must  sometimes  be  enlarged  or  corrected  by 
reference  to  other  sources,  and  particularly  to  the  '  Digest.' 

The  firet  edition  ol"  Tacitus,  wnich  is  extremely  rare,  w:is 
printed  at  Venice,  in  U70,  by  V'indelin  de  Spira:  this 
edition  contains  only  the  hist  six  books  of  the  '  Annals," 
the  'Histories,' the 'Germany,' and  the  *  Dialogue.'  The 
snhMquent  editions  arc  very  numerous.  One  of  the  best 
cditkma  b  that  of  Ernesti,  by  Oberiin,  Leiprig,  1801, 
2  vols.  8vo. !  it  contains  the  valuable  notes  and  excursus 
of  I-ipsius.  the  best  of  all  the  couuni n'ainr:-  on  Tacitus,  and 
in  his  department  one  of  the  fust  of  modern  scholars.  The 
last  edition  is  by  Immanuel  Bekker,  Leipzig.  IKJl,  2  vols. 
8vo.  There  is  a  *  Lexicon  Taciteum,'  by  Botticher,  Berlin, 
1830, 8vo. 

thm  are  tranalationa  of  Tacitus  in  Danish,  Swedish, 
Dateh,  German,  FVmeh,  Italian,  Spanish.  Pbrtueuese.  and 

English.  The  Italian  translation  of  Davanzati  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  mode!  of  condensed  and  vigorous  trans- 
lation. A  French  wiiter  considers  that  his  own  language 
is  perhaps  best  capable  of  representing  the  thoughts  of  the 
eloquent  and  ingenioiu  historian,  of  emulating  his  pre- 
otaion,  attaiBing  oia  olagancwi  and  aspiring  to  hia  aaeigy 


(Bing.  Univ.,  art.  'Tacife') ;  an  opmion  which  is  perhaps 
not  tnie.  D'Alembert  translated  various  pass.nges  from 
Tacitus.  The  English  version  of  Murphy,  whichi  first  niw 
pearqd  in  1783^  is  loose,  diffuse,  and  feeUe,  and  hanily 
expresses  the  meaning  of  the  original ;  as  A  work  of  ait* 
bemg  a  translation  of  a  work  which  is  above  all  other  his- 
torical works  characterized  by  its  art.  it  is  contemptible. 
Gordon's  version,  which  appeared  before  that  of  Murphy, 
is  a  harsh  and  nigged  vci>iun  ;  but  it  is  .li  iaiiiy  faithful 
to  the  meaning  of  the  original,  and  was  probably  useful  in 
helping  Murphy  to  it. 

For  further  information  on  the  editions  and  translations 
of  Tacitus,  and  on  vrarka  in  illnatntion  of  Mm,  see  Bain^ 
Pi']>"rt'>rium  :  and  Schwoiggei^AiiidftMeft  dier  CXoMiwAea 

BittliDfiravhie. 

TACITUS,  MARCUS  CLAUDTUS,  a  Roman  emperor, 
was  the  successor  of  Aurelian.  Alter  the  interregnum  of 
neariy  seven  months,  which  followed  upon  the  death  of 
that  prince,  the  senate,  by  request  of  the  tutny,  met  to 
elect  an  emperor.  At  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five, 
Tacitus,  then  princeps  senatus,  was  chosen  unanimously, 
in  spite  of  his  unwillingness  to  accept  a  dignify  too  great 
lor  his  declining  years.  Tlie  army  confirmed  tlie  act  of 
the  senate,  and  the  new  emperor  commenciHi  his  reign  in 
Sejitember,  n.c.  27;'j.  with  the  most  faviiuralilc  assi;rances 
from  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  Tacitr.s  imnudiateiy  in- 
stituted some  i^ahitary  reforms  relating  to  the  coinage  and 
other  matters.  He  restrained  the  Tuxur}*  of  the  times 
by  sumptuary  laws,  and  was  himself  an  example  of  the 
greatest  temiierniice,  mo<!esty  of  deportment,  and  single- 
minded  magnaaiiiiity.  He  gave  uj)  his  whole  private 
fortune  to  ttic  state, and  introduced  ro  change  in  his  dress 
or  way  of  life.  He  was  of  very  studious  habits,  and  gave 
orders  that  the  works  of  the  historian  Tacitus,  from  whom 
he  claimed  descent,  should  be  preserved  with  the  greatest 
care  in  the  public  libraries,  and  copies  of  them  madeeveiy 
year.  He  used  his  power  with  great  forbearanee,  except 
perhaps  in  the  pimishmcnt  of  thf»e  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  Aurelian.  whom  he  is  said  to  have  put  to  death 
without  dibctimiiiatiiig  their  several  degrees  of  guilt.  ITie 
frontiers  of  the  empire  were  at  this  time  in  a  distiiriu  d 
state,  and  Tacitus  committed  the  chi<  f  comni-TJid  of  the 
East  to  Pi-obus,  in  whom  he  reposed  cniuc  contidence. 

TheScyth:ie,  or  Goths,  pretending  that  itwy  had  boen 
summoned  by  Aurelian  to  aid  him  in  his  niman  war, 

inailc  art  irnifi'ion  at  this  time  finoitlMFhluar 

l^oulus  and  Cappadocia. 


Coin  of  Tncitiii. 
lliuenm.    Adiisl  t)<r.    l\i{iy«-T.  W>ifhl,M|| 
(Tiui  C  alUr  I M  P  ArooU*  C«ttr.) 

Tacitoa  proceeded  thither  in  person  with  his 
Florianus,  and  having  first  tried  conciliatoiy  measures, 
compelled  them  to  retire  by  force  of  anns.  His  reign, 

commenced  with  such  fair  prcwpects,  was  now  prematurely 
and  al)rnptly  teiniinal»d.  He  had  appointed  Maximmus 
govrriior  of  Svria,  uhii  treated  liis  subjects  with  such 
cruelty,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  towns  in  that  pro- 
vince, aided  by  those  yet  surviving  of  the  murderers  of 
Aurelian,  conspired  against  him  and  killed  him.  Despair 
of  pardon  led  them  to  commit  a  greater  crime,  and  they 
formed  desigm  against  the  Kfe  of  the  emperor,  who  fell  a 
victim  to  their  treason  at  Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  aAer  a 
reign  of  about  r  ight  months,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  ■JTf.. 
According  to  one  report,  he  die<l  of  disease,  harassed  by 
s.  cliti  i:is ;  but  the  statement  of  Zosimus  and  Zona^a.*.  thjit 
he  was  murdered  by  the  conspirators,  seems  entitled  to 
greater  ciedit.  .\fter  his  death,  his  brotlier  Florianus  seized 
tneampiratbttt  waa  mit  to  death  two  or  three  oMNithaaAav 
wards.  Gibbon  attriDutes  to  Tacitus  many  of  the  meaanrea 

introdiK'i'tl  at  this  fiinc  to  revive  the  power  ot  the  senate. 
It  is  certain  that  he  showed  gieat  deterence  to  that  Inxiy  ; 
and  when  they  refused  to  make  lus  ba)tlier  Flonanns  con- 
sul because  the  time  of  election  had  expired,  he  expreB»«d 
himself  pleased  with  their  frankness.  'The  coins  of  Tacitoa 
leeoid  hia  vietocy  over  the  Scgrthiene  by  the  iaecdptiaai 
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Victoria  Gothi  and  Victoria  Pontica;  see  alto  Orutcr, 
cxcii.  "j ;  and  for  his  Life— Vopiscnis,  in  the  *Hi>.toria 
AiiguiiU:'  ZuMuius;  Zonaras ;  Aurdius  Viclor,  De  Fit. 
tt  Mor,  imperut.  Roman. ;  ISlcaiontt  HiUoin  du  Em- 
pereurt,  iii. ;  Gibbon,  ii. 

TACKING  is  an  openUion  with  the  rudder  and  MUls,  by 
which,  whea  a  ship  is  proeMdioff  in  a  eoQiM  mldng  any 
acute  angle  with  the  direction  or  the  wind  on  one  of  her 
bowi,  her  head  may  be  turned  towards  the  wind  so  that 
she  may  sail  on  a  corn-be  making  nearly  llie  kame  angle 
with  its  direction  on  the  otlierbow. 

In  order  to  accomplisih  this  motion,  the  sails  being 
braced,  at  at  L,  so  as  to  allow  the  iihip  to  have  a^  much 
velocity  M  poaribte  in  her  actual  direction,  the  helm  is 
turned  a-le*.  ai  it  is  ealled,  when  the  force  of  the  «-ater 
on  the  rudder,  together  with  that  of  the  wind  on  the 
inizen-sail,  causics  the  ship  gradually  to  turn  her  head 
towaidii  the  wind.  By  this  motion  the  planes  of  the  main 
and  foresails  arc  broii^^ht  in  tlic  diroclion  of  the  wind,vvi>en 
they  be^iii  to  shiver,  and  soon  aiU'rwurds  they  aie  taken 
aback,  or  the  wind  presses  them  against  their  nnuts.  In 
this  state  the  mainsail  is  braced  round  to  the  opposite 
iride  of  the  ihip,  at  n.*  and  the  aetion  of  the  wind  on 
the  foresail  whtte  it  arrests  the  forward  motion  of  the 

ship,  funis  her  ht-ad  ronnd  from  the  direction  of  the  wind 
ho  a>  to  brine;  the  Latter  upon  the  other  bow  :  the  foresail 
is  tin  11  braced  rapidly  round  on  the  other  tack,  that  is, 
parallel  to  the  new  position  of  the  mainbail,  a.s  at  iii., 
when  it  ia  immediately  filled  by  the  wind,  and  the  ship 
proeeeda  in  the  new  course ;  the  action  of  the  wind  on 
w  mizen  ndl,  U^ther  with  that  of  the  water  on  the 
rudder,  preventing  her  from  falling  too  fu  firomthe  direc- 
tion which  she  is  required  to  take. 


II. 


TACQUET,  ANDREW,  a  mathematician  of  some  ce- 
tehiityt  who  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1611.  He  entered 
$i  an  early  age  into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  one 
of  the  many  members  of  that  body  who  diatiosuiahed 
themselves  by  the  works  which  they  corapoeed  for  ue  ad- 
vancement of  the  sciences.  He  held  the  post  of  profcisor 
of  mathematics  during  hlleen  }  0.113,  and  died  December 
23,  1660. 

Tacquet  published  at  Antwerp,  in  1051,  a  work  in  4to., 
in  four  boot,  on  the  sections  of  cylinders  and  on  the 
Icurai  formed  by  the  revolutions  of  segments  of  circles ; 
and  to  these  books  he  added  a  fifth  in  1699.  In  the  year 
1G55  he  published,  in  8vo.,  *  Elementa  OeomatOB  puuiB 
ac  solidri-.  qintjua  accedunt  ex  Archimede  theoreraata;* 
and,  in  t!ie  s.i:ne  year.  •  Arithmeticif  Ttieoria  et  Praxis 
accural*!  demonstrata.'  These  two  last  works  appear  to 
have  been  for  a  long  time  in  oaa  in  tba  schools  of  tlie 
Jesitita. 

A  collection  of  the  principal  works  of  Tacquet  ym  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  in  1660.  in  two  folio  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  'Opera  Mathematica  demonstrata  et  propug- 

nata  i  S.  L.  Sic.'  Amon);  these  works  are  AsbvnomiiB 
libnocto;  Gcometriaj  Practica;  libri  tres;  Optic*  libri 
tres;  L'atoptricaE  hbri  tres;  Architectura;  Militaris  liber 
unus;  Cylmdricorum  et  Annularium  libri  quinque;  and 
Dwsertatio  de  Circulorum  Volutionibus. 

In  the  treatiaa  on  astronomy,  the  author,  in  confonuity 
to  the  system  of  Ptolemy,  considers  that  the  earth  ih  im- 
movable at  the  centre  of  the  universe;  but  it  i»  thought 
that  he  adopted  this  supposation  less  from  a  coovicHon  of 
its  tnilh  than  thronch  delVrenee  to  the  authority  of 
Uiccioli,  whost  work  h«  follows,  and  itirough  an  unwilling- 


ness to  admit  the  hypothesis  of  Copernicus  on  account  of 
it.s  eonti-adiction  to  tlie  letter  of  eertain  pai5.a_a's  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  work  on  cylinders,  S:c.  he  determines 
the  Miperficies  and  volumes  of  bodies  formed  on  cutting  a 
cylinder  by  planes  in  ditierent  directions ;  and  he  investi- 
gates the  surfitees  and  volumes  formed  by  the-revolutioni 
of  different  ecgmrata  of  cureles  and  of  the  conic  sections 
about  axes  in  given  poKtions:  the  reasonings  are  con- 
ducted by  geometrical  proee^-ses  at^rceablv  to  tne  methods 
then  recently  introduced  by  (."avalieii  and  Grei;ury  of  St. 
Vincent.  In  treatint;  the  theorems  selec:ted  from  Archi- 
medes, Tacquet  a-^siime.s,  in  order  to  diminish  the  len^^h 
of  the  demonstrations,  tlmt  regular  polygons  may  be  in- 
scribed within  and  described  about  circles,  till  at  length 
their  areas  and  peripheries  differ  respectively  from  those 
of  the  circles  by  magnitudes  less  than  the  lei^t  that  can 
be  assigned:  then, considering  the  polygons  and  circles  as 
identical,  he  obtains  the  ratio  of  the  peripheries  of  the 
circles  and  the  eijuivalent  lor  their  area^:  by  a^uming 
also  that  there  may  be  described  about  a  sphere  a  poly- 
hedron whose  surface  shall  dilfer  from  that  of  the  sphere 
by  a  magnitude  less  than  the  least  that  can  be  assigned, 
he  determines  both  the  voluoie  and  the  superficies  «  the 
latter.  Archimedes  had  demonstrated  that  the  volume 

and  superficies  of  a  sj>he;e  are  In  •lio>.e  of  a  circum- 
scribing cylinder  in  the  1.1:11)  ui  '1  lu  3;  unJ  Tacquet,  by 
such  assumptions  O-s  thn.-.r  nljuve  ir.er.tunu  d,  [)!(i\ed  that 
the  same  ratio  exists  between  the  volumes  and  superficies 

of  a  ]iti(ier  and  of  an  cquUateial  oone^when  ooth  are 
described  about  the  sphere. 

TACTICS  (numiric)  properly  signifies  the  art  of  form- 
ing the  troops  of  an  army,  or  the  imips  of  a  fleet,  in  order 
of  battle,  and  of  making  changes  in  the  dispositions  of 
either  according  as  circumstances  may  require. 

Under  the  word  Sra.\TEUY  it  has  been  shown  that  pre- 
viously to  the  conimeneement  of  active  wailare,  it  is  nc- 
cessaiy  to  occupy  one  fortified  place  or  more  near  the 
finntien  of  an  enemy^  eoont^  for  Um  porpoee  of  pladag 
there  in  security  the  magaanes  of  an  army,  and  of  re- 
eeiving  support  in  the  event  of  being  obliged  to  retire. 
And  as  an  army  in  quarters  now  generuly  occupies  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  country,  it  would  evidently  be  advan- 
tageous to  have  a  fortifud  place  on  each  of  its  flanks,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  enemy  lioin  getting  to  the  rear  with- 
out making  a  eirenitous  maieh  of  such  e.xtent  thai  ample 
time  would  be  allowed  for  counteracting  the  project.  The 
fortresses  occupied  by  an  army  constitute  the  ba*e,  and 
tho  roads  by  wfaicdi  it  is  to  advance  to  the  immediate  seat 
of  war  are  called  lines  of  ojieration. 

In  Enrope.  an  anny  while  in  the  field  can  draw  much  of 
its  hi;])port  from  the  country  in  which  it  is  acting,  and 
theiL^lore  it  does  nut  always  wholly  depend  upon  its  maga- 
zines for  the  means  of  subsistence;  yet  even  in  this  pait 
of  the  world  the  supplies  of  provision  and  forage  « hicli 
can  be  obtained  in  an  enemy's  country  are  often  pre- 
carious, and  an  army  without  a  regular  communication 
with  its  depAta  is  in  danger  of  beitig  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  surrendering  in  order  to  avoid  being  starved. 
Such  a  diba-ster  is  still  more  likely  to  overtake  an  army 
engaged  with  the  people  of  the  Kiist,  if  unprovided  wilii 
the  means  of  supjiort  in  it^elf,  since  there  the  militaiy 
force  of  the  country  consists  chiefly  of  swairas  of  light 
cavalnr,  who,  avoiding  regular  engagemenU,  hang  con- 
tinually upon  the  ijivaden,  both  preventing  supplies  from 
arriving,  and  cutting  off  all  parties  who  may  be  beyond 
the  protection  of  the  main  body. 

*  A  single  line  of  operations  is  considered  unfavourable, 
unle.-s  it  be  at  all  Btasons  secure  against  the  eiiterinises  of 
the  esieiny.  since  the  latter,  if  he  be  in  the  vieiiiiiy,  may 
attack  the  columns  on  tiieir  march  or  may  intercept  the 
convoys  on  the  road.  A  hke  object  ion  applies  to  lines  of 
route  at  oonsiderable  distances  iVcm  each  other,  since  the 
tioops  moving  on  them  may  not  be  able  to  support  each 
other  in  the  event  of  those  on  any  one  road  being  attacked. 
Lines  of  operation  lu-oceeditig  from  j>oints  near  the  centre 
of  a  ha-e  liue,  and  lying  between  others  which  may  be  in 
the  pn  M  "ion  of  the  enemy,  are  called  interior  lines:  and 
these  are  always  favourable  both  for  the  troop*  during 
their  marches  and  the  .security  of  the  convoys.  Hoads 
proceeding  from  the  extremities  of  a  base  are  called  ex- 
terior lines;  and  troops  moving  on  such  roads,  particu* 
laily  if  the  enemy  occupy  any  part  of  the  ground  between 
them,  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  tiian  those  whqsa 
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routes  he  on  interior  lijiet.  Diverging,  or.  as  ihey  are 
ealkd,  cccentnc  lines,  procMdinj^  from  any  one  point  or 
moR  in  a  b«ae  may  be  eomidcral  u  advuitageowi  for 
offimnve  operations,  tinee  by  tbem  bodies  of  troops  may 
l>e  rapidly  moved  up  at  once  to  different  points  in  an 
enemy's  hne ;  and  if  compelled  to  retreat  from  such  points, 
thev  will  jjiaduaily  approach  towards  each  other:  they 
will  thus  be  enabled  to  unite  at  some  point  in  the  rear, 
and  afford  each  other  mutual  support.  It  should  be  ob- 
icrved  however  that  such  lines  ought  not  to  have  a  great 
iagnv  of  divergence,  especially  when  there  are  few  or  no 
en»s  roads  of  cummunicatton,  atnco  then  tho  edunms  in 
their  advance  may  become  so  Ikr  separated  as  to  be  in 
danger  of  lieing  cut  of!"  in  detail;  and  the  lilce  objection 
is  applicable  to  Uiversring,  or  eccentric,  linci  of  retreat. 

Durinic  the  campaign  in  Russia,  in  1812,  the  armies  of 
Barclay  de  Tolli  and  of  Prince  Bagration  retired  from 
Smolensko,  one  by  the  St.  Petersburg  road  and  the  other 
ij  that  of  Moscow :  they  became  thus  sepamted  so  far  as 
to  be  unable  to  support  each  other,  and  had  the  French 
emperor  been  aware  of  the  circumstance,  it  is  probable 
that  both  of  them  would  have  been  annihilated.  Fortu- 
nately for  Russia.  Barclay  succeeded,  by  a  long  and 
harnrdons  march  through  cross  road.s,  in  rejoininfif  his 
colleajfue.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed  that 
concentnc,  or  converging,  lined  of  operation  in  rear  of  an 
army  are  sometimes  unfavourable  for  a  retreat :  the  Pfiu- 
sians,  after  the  battle  of  Jena»  suffered  a  severe  augmen- 
tation of  their  disasters  by  the  two  divisions  of  the  army, 
which  had  been  unconnected  diirinij  the  action,  becoming 
mtermingled,  in  their  retreat,  so  that  a  state  of  inextricable 
confu.<iion  enstied.  , 

In  the  campai^  of  1809,  the  British  and  Spanish  armies 
were  compelled  to  act  on  what  are  called  double  ecci  ntnc 
hnm  of  operations:  for  Lord  Wellington  was  on  the  line 
of  the  Tagus,  having  Lisbon  for  a  base,  while  Vcnegas 
with  a  Spanish  bibv  was  em]>loyed  in  LaMancha;  Mid 
there  were  besides  tne  (brces  in  Oallicia  and  I.reon.  The 
armies,  beint^  thus  separated  from  each  other,  were  quite 
imable  to  co-operate  for  one  object,  even  had  the  Spanish 
i^enerals  and  armies  been  capable  of  CXCOUting  BOJT  com- 
bined operations. 

The  manner  of  reconnoitring  ground,  of  selecting  pott- 
.  tions,  and  of  performing  the  details  of  nrilitarjr  nianeravnst 
have  been  described  under  RicoNivonsAifcc,  Milttast 
Positions,  and  Evolitions  Mitmnv  ;  and,  in  the  pre- 
sent article,  it  is  intended  only  to  explain  the  principles  of 
tactics  with  relation  to  the  inarches  of  armies,  flie  ccneral 
movements  on  a  field  of  battle,  and  the  conduct  of  a  re- 
treat. 

Marches  comprehend  all  the  movements  by  which  an 
army  transports  itself  from  one  place  to  anotner :  when 
they  are  made  at  the  opening  of  a  campaign,  and  at  a 
eonstderable  distance  from  the  enemy,  they  are  called 

Tdtitf'i  ;  .ind  on  s',irh  an  occasion  tlie  object  generally  Ls 
to  invade  a  country,  to  seek  subsistence,  to  surprise  the 
enemy  or  force  him  to  make  countermovemcnts,  in  execut- 
ing 'w'niph  he  may  be  advantageously  attacked.  During  a 
cnmpaiuM),  and  in  the  CDCmy^i  Hght,  marches  are  made  in 
order  to  attack  some  important  position  which  he  may 
occupy,  or  succour  some  post  which  he  mav  threaten,  or 
n  order  to  fall  back  on  tne  magazine.s  of  the  army.  At 
the  end  of  a  campaign  an  army  marches  to  the  quarters 
which  it  is  to  taki-       t"or  the  winter. 

When  an  army  already  ent  aniped  in  onler  of  battle  is  to 
advance  towards  the  ginum!  directly  before  it.  the  march 
it  Miid  to  be  to  the  front ;  and  if  it  is  to  proceed  to  ground 
on  the  right  or  left  of  the  Uuetthe  movement  is  called  a 
tiank  march.  In  the  fomcr  caie  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous  if  there  were  several  toads  nearly  parallel  to  one 
anotlirr.  and  all  trndinc  to  th^'  position  which  is  to  be 
occupied  ;  and  it  would  even  be  proper,  shoiild  there  not 
already  exist  a  sufficient  number,  to  make  such,  by  cut- 
ting through  woods  or  walls,  forming  cau»ewa\s  over 
marshes,  or  bridges  over  streams.  The  army  might  then 
be  divided  into  several  «hort  columns,  so  as  to  be  able 
with  Iktiiity,  if  suddenly  attacked,  to  deploy  into  line  a' 
any  moment  either  durini;  the  march  or  on  arriving  in  the 
M«  position :  the  intervafi  between  the  lines  of  ronte 
snould  ihert  fore  be,  as  nearly  aw  i>os-ible,  cijual  to  the 
extent  which  the  columns  niovmir  in  tbosf  lines  wonltl 
occupy  when  formed  in  onicr  i.-.i  bitttl-,  Tl-;i'  n^]'.  nn' cd 
guard,  eonsisUng  both  of  infantiy  and  cavalry,  may  march 


before  the  head  of  the  centre  column  at  the  distance  oi 
about  a  mile ;  and  these  tiMfa  should  be  accompanied  by 
the  pontoons,  and  the  sappers  who  are  to  remove  the  ob> 
stacies,  or  (brm  the  bridges.  When  the  FVench  anny 

advanced  into  Russia,  in  1812,  it  marched  in  thrte  great 
columns  nearly  abreast  of  each  other :  the  centre  corumn 
proceeded  along  the  main  road  ;  and  the  counfiy  being 
one  vast  plain,  the  others  with  tlieir  artillery  moved  over 
the  ground  on  both  sides. 

On  a  flank  march  along  nearly  parallel  roads,  since  the 
heads  and  reans  of  the  columns  are  where  the  extremities 
of  the  wings  of  tha  ansiy  would  be  if  in  order  of  faiMlCt 
the  several  lines  of  route  should  be  as  near  together 
as  possible,  that  the  troops  may  readi'y  move  into  th<>ir 
proper  places  in  re-fomiinir  the  line  :  and  it  is  ol)viou.« 
that,  in  such  marches,  the  divisions  in  each  column  should 
be  well  closed  together  ;  lor  should  they  become  separated 
by  rivers,  marshes,  or  any  other  obstacles,  the  enemy 
might  seise  the  opportunity  to  attack  a  division  before  it 
could  be  sapBoctedby  the  others. 

The  difRcuIty  of  returning  rapidly  to  the  order  of  battle 
when  attacked,  is  the  reason  that  flank  marches  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy  are  dancerous,  particularly  when  the 
grovmd  offers  no  imiiediment  to  hi«i  approach  :  thev  how- 
ever become  necessaiy  when  a  ])osition  is  to  be  taken  up 
on  either  extremity  of  an  enemy's  line  ;  and  in  order  that 
they  may  be  executed  witti  safety,  the  columns  should  be 

Koteeted  in  flank  by  a  eorps  iqipointed  for  the  purpoae. 
general  an  effbrt  is  made,  by  Iklse  dnnoastTBtiona,  to 
deceive  the  enemj',  for  a  time  at  least,  respecting  such 
movements:  these  consist  in  openinij  roads  in  different 
directions  through  woods  or  enclosures,  in  laying  bridges 
over  streams,  in  sending  provisions  and  stores,  and  even 
bodies  of  troop,  to  various  points ;  and,  while  the  enemy 
is  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  concerning  the  object  of  the 
demonstiatioits,  the  columns  secretly  commence  their 
march :  care  however  is  to  be  taken  thai  detachnentc, 
when  sent  out  as  feints,  do  not  proceed  so  fhr  horn,  the 
army  aa  to  be  cut  off,  or  compelled  to  retire  with  giwt 
los^. 

In  the  usual  order  of  march  the  arlillen,'  should  be 
formed  in  divisions  corresponding  to  tho»«e  of  the  troops, 
in  order  that  each  column  may  have  a  portion  attached 
to  it.  Mid  ready  to  act  with  it  in  the  event  of  being  obliged 
suddenly  to  come  to  action  ii^ependently  of  the  rest  of 
the  army.  A  few  pieces  of  artillery  generally  accompany 
the  advanced-guaitl  in  order  to  protect  the  deployment 
and  commence  the  action  ;  and  a  division  composed  of 
the  heaviest  pieces  may  move  with  the  cavalry  tor  its 
support.  Dunng  the  march,  the  place  of  the  artillery  is 
in  rear  of  the  column  to  which  it  belongs,  that  it  may  not 
impede  the  movement  of  the  troops  ;  that  of  the  reserve 
artillery  being  behind  the  centre  column,  in  Order  that  it 
may  readily  move  up  to  the  position  in  which  it  is  to  be 
employed.  If  some  point  of  attack  ha.s  been  prrviou^iy 
decided  on — if,  lor  exam])le,  it  is  intended  to  <-omrrience 
an  enEratretnent  l)y  assailiuEr  a  village  oran  intrenchinent  — 
a  considerable  division  nf  the  artillery  must  accompany 
the  columns  destim  l  i  :  that  purpose;  and  if  the  army 
while  making  a  flank-march  is  liKely  to  be  attacked  on  the 
road,  some  artillery  proceeds  at  the  head  of  each  dtvisioa 
of  the  troops.  Should  an  attack  in  such  circumstances 
take  place,  the  troops  must  form  as  quickly  as  poti&ible, 
and  the  artillery  must  be  placed  whm  it  may  serve  to 
repel  the  a--i-Hilants  by  its  fire. 

If  an  e\1ensi\  e  niovetnent  is  to  oe  made  in  oider  to  ar- 
rive at  the  poHition  of  the  enemy,  it  is  neceiriAry  to  b« 
careful  that  the  latter  may  not,  by  short  tOOtcs,  attaifh 
the  army  on  the  inarch.  This  mancavre  was  surcesafhUy 
prfbrmed  by  the  Prussians  at  Liegnitx  in  1760 :  the  king, 
neintr  surrounded  by  the  Austrians  and  Ruswians.  and  in 
danger  of  being  overwhelmed,  on  learning  that  the  corps 
of  General  l^oudon  was  moMUi:  to  tuni  his  l(i>  ;fnd  fall 
on  his  rear,  while  other  troops  were  to  attack  iiim  in  front, 
suddenly  decamped,  leaving  troops  and  artilleiy  to  ncc-upy 
the  attention  of  Marshal  Daun  in  front,  aiid  defeated 
Loudon  on  his  march  :  by  this  action  he  opened  a  com- 
munication with  Breslan,and  caused  the  laqfeot  Schweid> 
nitz  to  be  ndsed. 

In  al  marches  the  breadth  of  a  cidumn  must  depend 
u]Kin  that  of  the  road,  and  space  should  lie  afforded  for 
the  officers  i-i  l  r;  !-  i  H^  to  ]       by  the  side  of  the  troops 

[  without  inconvenience  :  care  should  be  taken,  when  any 
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cbane«  is  made  in  the  breadth  of  a  column  previotuly  to 
entouig  A  deftle,  that  the  lona&tioiui  be  made  ivithout 
mllowin?  the  troope  to  Ml  into  eonftnioB. 

To  force  a  defile  which  is  occupied  by  an  enemy  pos- 
sessing: artlller)',  and  covered  by  ppaiilemens,  is  an  under- 
taking which  is  likely  to  be  attended  .vi'h  Minn-  'oss  but 
if  it  is  nece*«ary  to  attempt  it,  the  troops  ■rtiuch  ^uard  its 
entrance  should  be  dispbiwd  by  a  fire  of  artillery;  and 
then  the  infantry  of  the  army  may  enter  the  defile  pro- 
tected by  light  troops  and  artillery  placed  on  the  slopes 
or  sumimta  m  the  heights,  ia  Mtuations  where  their  nr«> 
may  act  with  eiliect  at^nst  the  enemy's  position,  or 
ai^nst  the  posts  which  he  may  occupy.  Thc>e  detach- 
ments must  be  followed  by  reserve  troops,  by  whom  they 
may  be  strcncjthened,  or  on  whom  they  may  retire  if  re- 
pelled. The  enemy  is  thus,  if  possible,  to  be  driven  from 
•veijr  HjHt  by  whicn  the  defile,  with  its  parallel  or  trans- 
Tene  passes,  if  such  there  be,  is  flanked ;  when  the  main 
body  of  the  army  may  dispose  itielf  in  the  pontioil  which 
shall  appear  most  favourable  for  maintaining^  possession 
of  the  ground  while  the  enemy  remains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood :  stront;  detachments  must  also  be  placed  in  situa- 
tions which  may  command  ever)'  appro*cu  to  ihe  flanks 
of  the  defile. 

The  operations  to  be  performed  at  the  commencement 
of  an  offensive  war  will  depend  in  part  on  the  form  of  the 
flnootier :  if  this  be  convex  towards  the  enemy,  it  may  be 
eonsidered  as  ftiroorable  for  the  opemtions,  since  the  in- 

vadinc:  army  seftine:  out  from  its  quarters,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  be  at  the  centre  of  the  curve,  may  then  march 
on  roads  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  radii  towards  the 
points  of  attack,  while  the  enemv  will  be  comjpelled  to 
act  on  the  periphery  of  the  curve  byloni^  htu^s  of  commu- 
nication, and  consequently  his  troope  will  be  obliged  to 
make  fatiguing  movements  in  order  tosirive  at  the  points 
which  arc  to  be  defended.  In  the  event  Of  hftving  pene- 
trated into  the  enemy's  country,  some  stroni^  posts  flDmild 
he  secured,  in  order  that  they  may  serve  to  protect  the 
succeeding  operations.  Fortified  places  are  \isually  on 
rivers,  or  in  situations  from  whence  cross-roads  divenje 
into  the  country ;  and  the  possession  of  even  one  such 
plMB  would  be  advMllageOtts,  as  a  denfit  for  artillery  and 
atom»  while  the  riven  or  loads  would  facilitate  tlw  con- 
veranee  of  lapplics  to  the  army. 

On  the  other  nand,  in  order  to  defend  or  cover  ft  country, 
an  army  should  be  posted  so  that  by  short  movements  it 
may  reach  the  enemy;  and  it  must  be  understood  that,  in 
acting  on  the  defensive,  the  corps  of  troops  should  not  be 
stationed  at  great  distances  fioin  each  other,  m  the  expec- 
tation of  being  able  to  defend  every  point  which  may  be 
menaced  by  the  enemy.  Tliis  error  was  committed  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  in  IMO,  on  the  advance  of  the 
Aittrians  in  great  force  towanh  the  fh>ntien  of  France ; 
when  General  Berthier  so  separated  the  divisions  of  the 
French  army,  that  all  of  them  mmht  have  been  sepamtely 
defeated,  had  the  movements  of  the  Archdolw  Chnrles 
been  more  rapid  tlian  they  were. 

When  two  armies  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each 
other,  an  engagement,  either  general  or  partial,  may  take 
phct :  theutter  oioally  consists  in  an  attack  on  one 
wingt  or  on  aome  advanced  put  of  the  enemy's  line,  in 
order,  by  driving  it  back,  to  obtain  a  more  advantageous 
position,  or  to  secure  some  line  of  communication.  A 
general  ai  tion  may  become  necessary  when  an  invasion  of 
a  eountP(-  IS  to  be  prevented,  when  a  besieged  fortress  is 
to  be  relieved,  when  the  position  occupied  is  to  be  de- 
fended, or  when  that  whicn  b  oceupiea  by  the  enemy  so 
far  ohatmcts  the  eonunmueatioiit  aa  to  deprive  the  aimy 
of  the  means  of  4tubnBt«nee.  A  battle  may  aho  be  ha- 
rarded  if  the  position  of  the  enemy  be  disadvantageous,  if 
the  divisions  of  his  army  are  ill  supported,  or  if  his  force 
IS  weakened,  either  from  som>  i  ut  beini?  badly  covered, 
or  from  considerable  detachmeius  havina;  been  madi'. 

An  army  drawn  up  for  parade  is  usually  disposed  in 
two  lines,  vrith  the  infantry  in  the  centra  of  each,  and  the 
cnvalry  on  the  winga ;  but  this  is  Car  from  being  th«  case 
on  cervioc,  nnee  tm  natnre  of  ttie  ground  wiU  frequently 
render  a  eontniy  ifiapoeitioa  neeemaiy :  in  lome  parts  of 
the  field  the  troops  may  he  m  singlo  line,  in  Other  parts 
in  two,  or  even  in  three  L  ies 

The  order  of  battle  immi n.  itrly  previous  to  an  eniraijc- 
ment  depends  so  much  on  the  faciJiW  which  the  ground 
aM  ftr  diqpoiing  iikL  DKWing  tfao  tmova,  thilt  it 


•  scarcely  posdble  to  aangn  any  rule  for  the  formation ;  yet 
it  is  usual  among  military  writers  to  clam  all  the  different 
dispositions  of  an  army  under  two  Idnd^  which  nre  dengw 
nated  the  paralie^  and  the  oblioue  order.  The  first  com- 
prehends all  dispositions  in  wliicfa  the  troops  of  both 
armies  may  be  eiu^asjed  at  once  along  the  whole  of  their 
fronts  :  it  w  as  very  generally  employed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  durinir  the  middle  aijes  :  but  it  is  now  seldom 
adopted,  stoce  the  weaker  army  is  in  danger  oi  being  out* 
flanked ;  and  ahould  anv  part  of  it  be  dnven  back,  tho 
rest  of  the  troofM  wouM  either  be  turned  and  thoi  ent 
off,  or  be  also  compelled  to  retire.  The  battle  would 
therefore  be  hist ;  and,  beinir  clofcly  pursued,  the  defeated 
ajmy  incur*  the  risk  of  heme  entirely  mined.  At  the 
battle  ofTalavera,  .July,  18<)9,  the  two  armies  were  drawn 
up  in  parallel  order,  and  the  attack  was  made  by  the 
French  at  the  mme  time  on  the  oentro  uod  on  both  wings 
of  the  allies.  ^ 

The  oblique  order  of  battle  may  be  sud  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  aatienta  when  it  waa  intended  to  break 
the  enemyls  line;  on  aneh  occasions  the  phalanx  was 
drawn  up  in  Ihe  form  of  a  wedi^e.  and  it  advanced  with 
an  ancle  in  front  aijaiust  the  centre  of  the  line.  At  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  the  aimy  of  Alexander  attacked  only  the 
right  wing  of  the  Pentiaiis ;  and  At  the  battle  of  Cynos- 
cephaia,  the  consul  Flaminius,  ordering  one  of  his  wings 
to  rem^n  on  the  ground  which  it  then  occupied,  advanced 
with  the  other  a((aimt  the  anny  of  Philip.  (Polyb.,  ex.  3. 
hb.  17.)  But  this  order  of  battle  was  tirst  employed  ott 
sound  military  nrinciples  by  Frederick  III.  of  Prussia. 

It  does  not  Klwavs  consist  in  drawing  up  an  army  in  a 
straierht  line,  whicfi,  if  produced,  would  meet  tlie  line  of 
the  enemy  :  lor  this,  on  account  ol  the  inequalities  and 
accidents  of  the  ground,  is  seldom  possible :  nor  are  the 
two  wings  of  an  army  tdwnya  placed  at  unequal  distancef 
ftom  those  of  the  enennr,  though  this  ia  fiequently  the 
ease.  The  prinetple  of  the  oblique  order  consists  in  such 
a  disposition  of  the  troops  as  may  enable  u  portion  of  the 
army  to  eii^ape  at  some  one  point  in  the  enpmys  line, 
while  the  rest,  protected  by  the  olwtacles  of  the'ground, 
IS  stationed  so  as  to  be  able  to  support  the  troops  engaged, 
or  prevent  the  enemy  at  other  points  of  his  line  from  at- 
tacking those  troops  in  fiaok;  ajid  a  great  commander 
will  alvrays  manoeuvre  so  that  Ma  army,  even  thou^  in- 
ferior on  the  whole  to  that  of  the  eneniy,  may  bo  anpsiior 
in  strength  at  the  point  of  attack. 

The  attack  is  ijeneraily  directed  aeainst  one  of  the 
enemy's  wings  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  turn  it,  that 
is,  to  tret  beyond  its  extremity,  or  in  its  rear,  and  thus  to 
cut  ott  lis,  retreat  or  intercept  its  supplies ;  but  if  the 
wings  are  well  protected  bur  the  ground,  or  by  intrendi- 
menta,  or  by  strong  rsserres  b«ng  posted  there,  and  if 
at  ^e  same  time  the  centre  has  been  weakened  t)y  troops 
having  been  drawn  away,  or  by  tho  o  wh-eh  form  it  lieing 
widely  disseminated,  the  attaek  may  tie  advantageously 
made  against  thai  part  of  the  line.  At  the  battle  of  Co- 
runna,  .lanuary,  1808,  the  British  and  French  armies  were  in 
oblique  order,  the  right  of  tlie  former  being  near  the  left 
of  the  latter ;  while  the  opposite  extremities  w«rs»  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  kept  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  oUier.  The  French  made  a  charge  with  two  strong 
columns,  one  of  which  advanced  towards  the  British  centre, 
and  the  other  attempted  to  turn  its  rieht  :  in  order  to  take 
this  laal  column  tn  llank,  a  part  of  the  Hntish  ami)  was 
placed  obliquely  to  the  line;  and  its  fire,  tocether  with 
that  of  the  reserve,  which  was  moved  up  to  the  support 
of  the  right  wing,  prevented  the  success  of  the  manoeuvre. 
At  the  battle  of  JSckmuhl  (180e),  Napoleon  with  his  ririit 
wing  attaeked  and  defeated  the  left  of  the  Austriana :  by 
this  success  he  cut  them  off  from  Vienna,  and  rnrappllod 
them  to  retire  towards  Bohemia.  Again,  at  the  battle  of 
Borodino,  in  1812,  the  French  attacked  the  Russian  army 
at  its  centre  and  on  its  right  wing,  and  succeeded  in  gain- 
insi  the  heights  in  that  part  of  the  position,  after  having 
suffered  immense  loi>8  in  storming  a  redoubt  which  pro- 
tected them,  and  which  was  ^dbnUy  diirfrndfid  hf  the 
^te  of  tile  Russian  infantiy. 

Whatever  be  the  order  of  battle,  a  stroni:  reserve  of 
troops  is  necessary  in  order  that  any  nart  of  the  army  may 
be  succoured  by  it  when  weakeaed  by  losses,  or  when  in 
danger  of  being  overoowered  by  numbers.   At  the  battle 
I  of  Albuera,  the  timely  bringing  up  of  the  reserve,  when 
'  tbo  flnl  lint  tiM  <f  craafid,  «M  Am  ttoms  of  tim  viotttir 
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Wing  gained  ;  and  At  th«  iMttltnetrlteywiii*,  Deefmbn^, 

1813,  two  Hritish  re^imenU  havinK  been  improperly  with- 
drawn from  an  ui^iorlant  position,  thjit  poMtiou  was  in 
danger  of  being  lost,  wlieii  Gt.iitiai  Hill  Ijioukjht  up  tin.' 
r«»erve  and  maintained  the  action.  Siioug  ri;»>ervej>  ate 
pailicuiai-iy  necessary  when  armies  engage  on  a  plain,  a» 
Uktn  the  wnoJfl  of  a  fine  may  be  ibrc«d  into  action,  and  in 
Um  eYent  of  betnf  defeated,  iti  luin  would  be  imeritaMe 
without  the  support  of  a  numerous  body  of  troops. 

When  cavalry  commence  an  action,  its  charge  shottid  be 
preceded  by  a  fire  ot  hni'si.'-iirlilli'ry  plated  on  one  of  its 
wings.  The  tire  of  that  iuliliLMy  -vlionid  at  fust  he  directed 
a^in$f  «otTif  |)arl  of  the  euemy  s  Hne  winch  is  at  a  din- 
tance  from  the  point  to  be  attacked  ;  and  if  the  latter 
point  should  be  weakened  by  troops  being  withdrawn  from 
A  to  ctreoethen  that  point  a^nii  which  the  fire  is 
Greeted,  the  artiMery  and  eavalrjr  immedia-ely  move 
rapidly  forward:  tlie  foitncr,  havinj  diNchartjed  some 
rounds  of  grape-shot,  letues.  and  the  cavalry  is  left  to 
execute  its  cliarge.  Should  the  artillery  bi'come  mixed 
with  the  combatants,  it  would  be  in  danger  of  being  taken 
by  the  enemy,  whereas,  being  kept  in  reiicr>-c,  it  may  after 
the  charge  either  join  in  the  pumiit  or  protect  the 
retreats 

Infantry  genecalW  commences  an  attack  by  a  fire  of 
light  troops ;  and  these  are  accompanied  by  a  part  of  the 
artillery,  which  joins  in  the  firinLT,  the  rest  reiiiaininjr  ui 
reserve.  If  the  skumishei-s  retire  in  order  lo  allow  iht 
first  lino  of  (he  army  to  encaire  the  enemy,  the  reserve 
artillery  is  btought  up  tvith  tiiat  line,  and  it  dispoiieB  it&elf 
lif  the  side  of  that  which  had  previously  been  in  action, 
«r  it  floca  to  one  of  the  wings.  Should  the  enemy's  line 
become  disordered,  the  hone^utillery  gallops  up  to  within 
ranee  of  ^mpe-shot,  and  completes  the  victon,'. 

Tlie  stations  of  artillery  m  position  should  if  possible  be 
luch  that  the  fire  of  the  guns  may  converge  towards  some 
battery  of  the  enemy,  in  which  case  the  fire  of  ;iuch  bat- 
tery against  those  guns  is  necessarily  divergent.  In  ge- 
neral when  an  army  acts  on  the  offensive,  the  lines  of  fire 
from  batteries  in  position  should  form  nearly  right  anj^les 
with  the  front  of  the  position,  in  order  that  the  tttaeking 
columns  may  have  room  f  c  (brm  in  the  intervab  between 
those  lines  of  fire  :  but  if  the  enem)  be  the  assailant,  the 
lines  of  fire  may  form  acute  angles  with  the  position,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  thereby  annoved  when  nearly  in 
contact  with  the  troops ;  the  fire  oi  the  artillery  being 
divectcd  againet  the  points  where  the  enemy's  trooos  are 
IB  miiMie.  aa  against  the  heads  and  flanks  of  the  oolummt 
«f  attack.  The  guns  should  not  however  be  placed  in 

1>osition  til.  they  are  wanted,  in  order  that  they  may  be  as 
ittle  as  possible  exposed  to  the  fire  uf  the  enemy  ;  and  if 
any  battery  is  subject  to  a  heavy  cannonade,  another 
should  be  imiuedintely  placed  in  a  hituation  w  here  its  fire 
may  cross  that  of  the  first  batteiy  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  enemy's  guns.  When  placed  on  elevated  ground, 
the  guns  in  a  battery  should  be  able  to  defend  all  the  slope 
of  the  height  up  to  them;  and  when  that  is  not  possible 
without  bnnfring  them  so  near  the  brow  as  to  be  exposed 
to  the  view  of  the  enemy,  other  puns  should  be  placed 
where  their  fire  may  flank  the  ascending  ground. 

Artiller)'  consiistiitir  of  9-poutider  iruii>-  are  Ibutid  niost 
eonvenient  for  the  battcnes  which  are  j)laceil  with  the 
tfOOfW :  audi  mins are  capable  of  >ervin^'  to  detVml  the 
position,  and  uiey  mav  be  employed  to  destroy  walla,  dis- 
place abatis,  or  ruin  field  intrenchmenis.  Howitzers  are 
also  used  in  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  ^helU 
into  redoubts  or  villajfcs,  or  amoni;  troop«  protected  by 
hedges,  hollow  ways,  Sec,  where  tl?e  shot  fiom  gun-bat- 
tcncs  could  not  lake  effect.  Horse-artilK-ty  $,hould  be 
kept  with  the  re8er%"e,  and  he  ready  to  iuKauee  wheiever 
it  may  be  reauired,  cither  !o  support  a  part  of  the  line 
which  is  likely  to  be  forced,  or  to  gain  the  flanks  or  rear 
of  the  enemy ;  and  when  it  is  requited  to  get  possession  of 
a  position  bemre  the  miemy  am  arrive  tt  it,  the  hone- 
artillen.'.  on  necount  of  the  rapidity  Of  its  motiOQ,  may  be 
employed  for  the  purpose. 

The  batteries  by  l,^hich  an  army  is  protected  in  its  posi- 
tion constitute  a  sort  of  t)aaiion<(,  bein?  usually  placed  a 
httlc  in  advance  of  the  infantry  of  the  linu».  It  the  army 
receiTes  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  the  artillery  commences 
the  aotion  by  a  eaimonade  while  the  enemy  is  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  i^  the  army  acts  on  the  offcniove,  (he  artiHer}- 
<upporls  tlw  oolomiia  of  attack.  It  ia  unml,  whan  guus 


ajre  fired  in  position,  to  direct  them  SO  that  the  shot  m^ 
strike  the  ground  in  front  of  tbc^eBemy^ifiaci  and  after- 
wards  by  rebounding  make  a  series  of  fiazes  among  his 

troops.  When  the  giound  is  liard  and  even,  these  rico- 
chets ai  e  very  dchtruclive  ;  but  if  soil,  or  much  broken  by 
inequalities,  the  shot  plunges  m  tbs  ground  and  does com-* 
paiativeJy  but  little  execution. 

The  but  proporlaoiM  for  the  quantity  of  artillery  in  an 
army  is  OM  gun  fiv  every  500  men  (infantry),  and  one 
gun  of  the  horse-eitinetv  for  every  2S0  men  (cavalry> 

Armies,  whether  on  tne  offensive  or  defensive,  are  ge- 
nerally kept  in  columns  till  the  proper  moment  for  de* 
ployint;  has  arrived;  for  by  this  di^jjosition  lioth  parties 
fUti  euabied  to  conceal  their  projci  from  ea<:h  other  till 
one  of  them  has  determined  to  commence  the  action,  and 
each  is  in  a  condition  to  luake  such  movements  a.s  may  be 
neeessaty  lu  order  to  give  him  an  advantage  over  his  np. 
ponent.  The  Spanish  General  Cuesta  was  blamed  for 
having,  at  the  battle  of  Hedellin  (1809),  in  which  he  was 
defeated,  advanced  towards  the  French  army  in  one  weak 
line  three  miles  loiijj ;  w  hen  by  keeinng  the  troops  i.n 
columns  he  might  have  moved  them  bet^Ncen  the  enemy's 
divisioiM,  and  thus,  by  separutiiig  them  from  each  other, 
have  destroyed  them  m  detail.  If  a  position  is  such  tiut 
the  aniiy  occupying  it  is  enosed  at  several  points  to  be 
attacked!,  those  points  should  be  occupied  by  small  bodies 
of  troops,  the  bulk  of  the  army  beiOK  Isept  behind  in 
columns  ready  to  march  to  any  point  where  th«r  services 
may  be  re(|uired.  Thus  the  enemy  will  be  crabarnisstd 
froiii  the  impossibility  of  dcleiniuiiug  the  force  of  the 
army  at  any  one  point;  and  his  only  chance  of  success 
will  lie  in  the  quickness  of  liis  movements.  The  oircum 
stances  which  may  determine  a  general  to  attadc  a  posi 
t:on  at  any  partieular  point,  are  the  appemnce  of  that 
point  being  weak  OH  accmint  of  troops  <»artilleiy  being 
wiihd  a  ,  from  the  ^jround  being  there  more  easy  oi 
access  than  elsewhere,  or  from  its  capabiUties  of  afi'ordin^ 
cover  lo  troops  in  their  advance. 

If  an  army,  as  AB,  m  pwition  on  level  erround,  is  to  be 
j  attacked  on  its  left  wing  13,  the  army  acting  against  it  i* 

t usually  placed  en  Echelon,  a#  at  M,  N,  P,  Q,  each  division 
cowstingofftbaltalioaor  abrifade;  aiad  this  formalieo 


may  be  acconiphshed  by  moving  up  the  dififerent  columns 
as  at  M',  N',  I*,  Q',  to  the  plaM*  irtuch,  when  deploys], 
they  are  to  occupy  during  ttie  engagonenL  It  woula  be 
advantageous  however  that  the  iieads  of  the  columns 

should  remain  till  the  moment  of  deployment  in  a  line 
parallel  to  that  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  keep  tlie  latter 
as  long  as  j)ossible  in  suspense  respectinir  the  real  point  of 
attack.  A  favourable  moment  is  tlieii  chosen  for  brinj:- 
iiiij  the  ureatesl  mass,  as  M',  to  the  wint;  at  H.  which  is 
supposerl  to  be  the  weakest  part  of  the  line,  but  it  should 
be  ot>served  that tUs intelltioii  wUl  succeed  only  when  the 
ditierent  columns  can  ba  BkOved  to  their  ****w''t  with 
great  rapidity ;  for  If  the  enemy  has  time  to  perceive  the 
manoeuvre,  he  will  not  fail  to  take  measures  to  counteract 
it.  The  Echelons  must  always  be  so  near  one  another  as 
to  allow  tliem  to  be  mutually  supported,  yet  not  so  near 
tu  the  enemy  as  to  be  in  danger  of  beuig  forced  into 
action.  In  order  to  explain  the  process  of  turning  %n 
enemy's  position,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  leA  wing  B 
of  his  tfoe  is  in  a  plain,  and  not  well  protected  by  «orlis 
and  consoqueotiy  that  it  may  be  turned,  while  the  ngnt 
wing  A  is  aovered  fagr  woode.  Sttoog  eolunms  are  (bnoed 
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at  M  in  order  to  perform  the  manopuvre  of  tumine  the 
ftmlt  B.  The  divisions  at  N  and  P  constitute  the  centre, 
ind  mitf  be  nj^poMd  to  be  on  elevated  ground  lo  as  to 
b«  nflised  to  theteoemy ;  while  Q  may  coiuriet  of  «  imall 

division  extended  elone  the  ikiitt  of  tht  WOCmI  numlf  to 

ki'i'vt  the  enemy  in  checff. 

Shonld  the  enemy  reinforce  his  left  B,  by  drawinsj  troops 
from  liiti  right  A ;  and  should  this  circuraatance  Deconie 
knovvn  after  the  troops  M  have  set  out  on  their  march 
towatde  B,  the  inCwtij  of  the  column  M  may  then  chftnge 
dwir  fOUte  «lld  jrroeeed  tomtds  N  and  P,  concealini^  their 
rtif  ngth  M  much  as  poerihle  by  pa«dne  through  woods 
and  hollow  ways.  If  such  there  be,  while  the  cavalry,  sup- 
orferl  hy  some  inraritry  in  a  villnsre,  as  at  I,  move  towanls 
I  as  bflbre,  in  order  to  tlfc-eive  the  enemy.  The  eetit;Hl 
columns  P  and  N  then  move  townrds  tiieir  left,  riTui  unite 
with  the  troops  Q  to  attack  the  wine  A.  Thus  the  dis- 
piwtion  of  the  army  is  completely  cmoged ;  and  if  the 
change  ia  effected  with  rapidity,  the  enemy  might  not  have 
tune  to  ninfiorce  the  wins  A  before  U  would  be  tnmed. 
If  the  troops  >n  the  win^r  B  were  to  advance  to  attack  the 
central  columns  at  P  and  N,  and  these  were  to  retire, 
those  troops  would  be  unable  to  prodnee  any  effeet,  as  it 
would  be  rieeeasary  to  recall  them  in  a  snort  lime  on 
ack  ounfof  the  dangler  then  threateninc:  the  ripht  wiii<r. 

This  la  nearly  wluit  took  place  at  the  battle  of  Leuthen 
(1757),  whea  tM  tdng  of  Pniasia  advancing  a^^nst  the 
Anitrian  amy,  made  demonatrattona  aa  if  ha  would  attack 
thdr  ritfht  mnf(.  Marth^  Dauti,  thoo^h  fbr  a  time  he 
suspected  the  feint,  wns  at  lengfth  deceived  and  sent  all 
his  reserves  to  strentrtheii  that  win^  :  the  king  observing 
thill,  proceeded  immediately  to  execute  an  obhque  attai  k  : 
for  which  purpose  his  columns  moved  rapidly  to  the  ri?ht 
and  deployed  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Auatrians :  this  ^Min^ 
raive  way,  and  the  right  wing  wheeling  up  to  attack  ihe 
JrrUMaittMeft,  the  two  armies  were  biuught  into  parallel 

K'tions.  Thew  movemtfnts  produced  m  the  Austrian 
disorder  and  openings  by  which  the  Pnnrian  cavalry 
peUliated  and  took  posseasion  of  the  villacce  of  I.cnthen  : 
the  Attstrians  rallied  twice  aflerwards.  hut  they  were 
tinally  obliircii  to  retreat.  At  the  battle  of  Alhneni  (  islll 
the  French  general  at  first  moved  his  columns  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  attack  the  left  of  the  allies,  but  soon  causing 
them  to  diange  the  direction  of  their  march,  he  npidiy 
placed  nearly  two-thirds  of  his  army  in  order  of  battle 
perpendicular  to  the  right  of  the  British  line.  By  this 
movement  the  aUics  wore  obliged  to  change  their  front, 
and,  as  this  was  done  uniler  a  heavy  fire,  the  enemy  was 
upon  them  before  they  had  time  to  complete  the  new  for- 
mation. 

When  an  army,  in  the  position  AB,  is  attacked  on  one 
Wing  as  B.  by  the  corpa  M,  and  i»  in  danger  of  being 
tuned,  it  may  endeavour  to  prevent  the  aueoesa  of  the 
RiRtntvre  bjr  throwing  buk  t&at  wing  in  «  dinctiea  BC, 


«anl.et  to  that  of  the  attacking  corps  M :  this  is  called 
lbiniin(r  the  army  m  potntMr  the  angle  B  is  however 
weal,  for  the  troops  m  BC  by  falling  back  may  become 
crowded  and  disordered  :  AB  may  become  exposed  to  a 
'aking  fire  from  M.  and  BC  to  a  like  fire  from  troops  at 
N.  Tt  !<(  evident  however  that  M  cannot  now  turn  the 
fi-.nk  RC  without  making  a  circu.-N  is  -i  ment.  by 
which  It  may  become  sepnrated  from  the  rest  of  its  line  : 
*nd  if  the  armv  AB  is  strunc  enough,  it  may  form  a  line 
parallel  to  the 'dii«etion  of  CB.  By  such  a  movement  the 
parallel  order  woald  be  restored,  and  the  whig  A  nusrht 
even  be  made  to  turn  the  left,  Q,  of  its  opponent:  this 
sh  uld  of  course  be  attempted,  as  the  return  to  a  parallel 
o:fl.-r  of  battle  leads  to  no  usel'.il  rciiilt.  In  order  to 
eHect  it,  the  division  BC  should  retire  gi-adually.  while 
the  brigades  in  A B  wheel  back,  in  order  to  keep  n 
Metioa  with  ii^  at  the  Mme  time  the  brigades  at  A  wiieel 


to  their  front  so  as  to  form  the  new  line  A'C,  in  a  diree* 
tion  oblique  to  that  of  Q,  P,  N. 

An  attack  on  an  enemyV  Una  ia  often  made  by  a  strong 
divitton  drawn  np  in  one  column  for  the  purpose  of  for- 

cine  its  '.vav  thronj^h  tlie  line  at  some  point  where  it 
appears  to  lie  we;ik,  and  Uui*  compellins;  the  different 
corps  tn  re'ire  that  they  may  not  be  separately  over- 
whelmed. This  the  mode  of  attack  which  was  prac- 
tised with  so  much  success  by  Napoleon  against  the  Con- 
tinental armies,  but  which  Unljed  when  attempted  against 
the  British  troops  both  in  Spain  and  at  Waterloo. 

It  ia  adopted  when  an  attack  it  to  be  made  on  an  enemy 
behind  retrenchments,  in  which  ease  the  troops  move  as 
much  as  possible  towards  the  salient  angles  of  the  work 
in  (niler  to  nvitid  tlie  direct  fire;  it  is  also  neccssaiy  when 
the  irrutiiifi  only  ]ie:!ni1s  the  troops  to  sdvance  on  a  nar- 
row front,  in  dehling  through  a  ravine  :  in  fact,  if  an 
enemy's  position  have  obstructions  in  its  front,  it  must 
necessarily  be  attacked  in  columns  if  at  al^.  The  coiumna 
should  be  eonneeted  with  each  other  by  bodies  of  figfai 
troops,  and  the  attack  should  be  made  with  a  view  of 
separatincT  a  wing  of  the  enemy  from  his  main  body. 

The  attack  in  column  possesses  some  advantages  over 
one  made  by  troous  ilepfoyed  in  line  while  the  men 
remain  .steady  in  tne  column  :  for  the  enemy  is  intimi- 
dated by  the  sight  of  a  vast  body  "ioming  against  him, 
while  the  assailants  feel  confidence  from  their  union.  A 
rapid  suceeasion  of  effbrta  directed  against  troops  in  A 
slender  line  will  also,  in  general,  aneeeea  in  breaking  thehr 
order;  but  there  are  several  circumstances  which  more 
than  counterbalance  these  advantnijes:  during  the  ad- 
vance over  uneven  crmund  the  men  lose  their  rariks  and 
tall  into  confusion  ;  the  flanking  fire  of  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery makes  great  havoc  among  the  crowded  masses,  and 
the  columns  can  only  oppose  this  fire  by  an  irregular  fire 
from  its  stdcs;  disorder  then  ensues,  the  commsMs  of  the 
officers  are  no  longer  ren^arded,  and  an  attempt  to  deploy 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  in  line  only  eonv 
pletes  the  nisor^anhation.  An  attack  in  column  can, 
indeed,  scarcely  nucceed  unless  it  were  preceded  by  a 
heavy  fire  of  artillery:  this  will  put  the  enemv's  line  in 
I  disorder;  and  in  the  event  of  forcing  it,  the  column  may 
then  be  deployed  in  order  to  secure  its  advantages. 

If  a  line,  nearly  equal  in  strength  to  that  of  the  oppo- 
nent, on  being  attacked  in  column,  were  to  stand  firmly, 
it  is  probable  that  the  attack  would  fail ;  and  even  if  the 
line  were  penetrated,  the  troops,  by  forming  themselves  in 
hollow  squares,  disposed  chequer-wise,  so  that  their  fires 
may  cros"*  on  the  ground  in  their  front,  have  invariably 
been  found  capable  of  resisting;  the  efforts  of  the  assail- 
ants. This  last  manoeuvre  was  recommended  by  General 
Jomini,  and  was  for  the  first  time  employed  at  the  battle 
of  Aspem,  in  1609.  In  that  action  Napioleon  perreiviiw 
the  Austrian  line  to  be  weakened  in  the  centre,  ordered  tt 
to  be  attacked  by  the  whole  corps  of  Marshal  I.annes, 
which  for  this  purpose  was  drawn  up  in  one  preaf  column. 
The  column,  preceded  by  artilien,'.  advanced  rapidly,  and 
succeeded  in  penetiatin;:^  the  line.  The  tiooj)s  in  that 
part  gave  ground,  but  forminsr  themselves  in  sr[uares,  they 
resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  French  cavalry  to  disperse 
thein,  while  the  wings  of  the  army  closing  upon  the  flsnks 
of  the  column  poured  into  it  •  dcetmctive  fire  of  artiUeiy* 
which  at  length  forced  it  lo  f«th«  In  eonfhsion  between 
the  two  tortifieJ  villatres  which  supported  its  win^s.  The 
attack  of  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Wapmra  had  how- 
ever complete  .success  :  the  Austrians,  beine  doubtful  of 
the  precise  spot  at  which  Napoleon  would  cross  the 
Danube,  ha<l  very  widely  dispersed  their  troops ;  the 
centre  of  their  line  was  particularly  weak,  and  against  tliis 
part  the  Firench  emperor  determined  to  direct  a  denoe 
column  :  thi"*  was  composed  of  the  reserve  of  the  anpy« 
and  the  charge  was  preceded  by  a  heavy  cannonade  wUol 
still  further  dispersed  the  Austrian  troops.  The  army, 
I  beingthus  broken,  was  compelled  to  retreat.  At  the  battle 
of  Talavera  (1809)  the'Krench  in  strontr  columns  attacked 
i  at  the  same  time  the  centre  and  both  wings  of  the  British 
j  line  :  the  latter  was  drawn  up  three  deep,  ami  its  fire  ot 
I  muskctiY  and  artilteiy  dtreoted  against  the  htads  and 
I  flanln  or  the  eolumns.  vded  by  charges  of  cavalry,  drovo 
the  enemv  back  with  great  slaughter,  an  indifcreet  pur- 
suit made  by  the  Guard.s  was  the  cause  of  much  disorder 
in  cr-i'-i'.  a:.'!  i-neniv  r>*1-irir.:i','  In  the  cl'<i-i:t'.  that 
I  part  of  the  line  was  completely  brokeu ;  but  ic^sli  troops 
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bOM  OfdtMd  up  to  f)M  n>ot,  their  fire  IttDt  the  «nemy 
in  dMek  till  the  mmaiwsi  troops  ralliedt  ana  tlw  vtillery 
continuing  to  play  on  the  flanks  of  the  OOOnqf's  OOlumni, 

the  latter  at  lenf^th  leave  way. 

The  suc-.oess  of  an  action  is  often  promoted  by  sendinfr 
out  a  detactmient  with  directiont  to  I'all  on  the  flanks  oi 
fear  of  the  enemy  during  the  engagement :  the  sudden 
ji]>pearance  of  a  body  of  troops  in  such  a  situation  cannot 
fikil  to  produce  embarrassment  in  the  army  which  is 
•tUdced,  and  to  diminish  the  enernr  of  its  opeimtioiu 
towards  the  front.   On  the  other  hana  there  »  eone  dtn- 
per  11  si  ndinc;  out  !ara;c  detachments  from  an  army,  as  it 
IS  seldom  posi&ible  to  afford  them  due  support ;  and  there- 
fore they  may  be  cut  oft'  by  the  enemy.   The  distance 
vbich  the  detachment       to  march,  together  with  the 
itate  of  the  roads  on  which  it  roust  move,  should  be  ascer- 
tsined  with  pfoeiiion,  in  oider  that  it  may  be  at  the 
appointed  post  at  a  seaiimiaMe  moMMUt,  and  such  deter- 
minations are  very  uncertain,  particularly  if  the  corps  has 
to  make  a  great  circuit.   It  almost  always  happens  that 
the  detachment  arrives  too  late  lor  the  aecomplishment  of 
the  objert  ;  and  tliis  was  tlie  ra.se  with  a  detachment  isetit 
by  the  king:  of  Prussia  durini;  the  action  at  Torpaii  (,1760), 
with  a  view  of  turning  the  left  of  the  Austnans  and  cut- 
tine  off  their  retreat. 

Detachmwits  an  how«m  oonstaotly  sent  out  to  pro- 
tect the  parties  reconnoilring  a  country,  to  guud  a  convoy, 
or  to  support  a  foraging  party  :  in  these  cases  its  object 
is  les-  lo  fight  than  to  cover  a  retreat ;  therefore  the  troops 
advance  with  circumspection,  and  retire  when  the  enemy 
appears  in  superior  force.  During  the  war  in  Spain  { Iti  13), 
Colooel  (Sir  Frederick)  Adam  having  been  detached  to 
oeoupy,a  post  at  Ordal,  ten  mil^  in  advance  of  the  army 
under  Lord  William  Bentinek,  in  Cktalo^  mm  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  French  army,  and  his  tioops  dispersed : 
this  misfortune  is  ascribed  to  iiegiect  in  not  haTing  placed 
outpoots,  by  which  warning  lught  be  obtainaa  of  the 
enemy's  approach. 

An  army  which  jrains  an  advantage  over  its  adversaiy 
IS  always  more  or  less  deranged  by  the  action,  and  it  is 
aeeessaiy  that  it  should  eouavour  to  recover  it^  order 
prapantoiy  to  f«oetvin|t  the  aeeond  line  of  the  enemy, 
shomd  the  latter  adirance  to  renew  the  eombat.  On  the 
enemy  retirinfir,  the  fir^t  line  of  the  victorious  army  ad- 
vances, and  then  the  second  line  follows  it  in  order  to 
8U])port  it,  sending,  if  necessary,  battalions  or  squadrons 
to  replace  such  as  have  been  much  disordered  durini;  the 
action.    In  the  event  of  the  second  line,  or  reserve,  of  the 
enemy  being  defeated,  since  then  there  is  no  appreheii!>ion 
that  the  action  will  be  continued,  compaaici  of  troops 
may  be  detached  in  pmsMit  of  the  letientiag  '"'Ni 
every  precaution  should  be  tnlcen  to  keep  tiiem  winnn  the 
support  of  the  main  body,  and  particularly-  'lO  prrvent  the 
troops  from  dispei-siniJ:  far  the  purpose  ot  piundennij  the 
country.    The  advance  of  tlie  whole  army  in  pui-suit 
should  continue  so  long  only  as  it  can  be  conducted  with 
order,  and  in  masses  strong  enough  to  oppose  the  enemy 
if  his  tioops  should  rally  in  a  good  position.   If  disorder 
should  take  place  among  the.  pursuers,  the  lifter  should 
be  made  to  tall  back  on  the  reserves  :  the  pursuit  of  a  re- 
treating army  can,  indeed,  be  seldom  continued  beyond 
the  first  elevated  ground  at  which  the  latter  may  arrive; 
since,  however  little  discipline  it  may  preserve,  it  may 
there  rally  and  return  to  the  order  of  battle.    The  conse- 
quences of  the  actions  at  Jena  and  Waterloo  are  excep- 
Uons  to  tins  rale,  because  the  vanquished  armies  were  at 
those  phtces  too  completely  disoiganised  to  allow  them  to 
make  any  attempt  to  rally. 

"'.Vhen  the  success  of  an  action  hetrins  to  be  doubtful, 


army  may  be  obliged  to  retire  hjr  different  and  even  by 
diverging  routes ;  and  provided  there  nt  in  the  rear  strong 
pr     by  which  it  may  or  ;^rn*p'-trd,  ttw  liik  of  heinig  cut 

lirt'  i.luring  such  a  retreat  is  hiiiali. 

^\  lien  there  are  narrow  defiles  in  rear  of  the  field  of 
battle,  the  retreat  tlupougil  tliem  becomes  extremely  dan- 
gerouK,  for  the  army  may  be  overtaken  before  it  can  get 
through ;  and  if  they  are  already  occupied  by  the  enemy's 
detachments,  the  retiring  army  may  be  annihilated  or 
compelled  to  surrender.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
situation  of  the  British  army  at  Waterloo  would  have  been 
veiy  critical  if  it  had  been  compelled  to  retreat ;  for  in  its 
rear  there  was  only  one  road  by  which  it  could  have 
retired.  In  ord-.-r  to  pass  a  detile  in  safety,  it  ought  to  be 
previously  occupied  by  troops :  artillery  and  a  reserve 
corps  should  ako  be  stationed  so  as  to  defend  the  ap- 
proaches on  the  advance  of  the  enemy  towards  them. 

If,  when  not  in  action,  an  army  is  to  vetrcat  fkora  a  po- 
sition which  it  occupies,  the  movement  is  usually  con- 
cealed from  the  knowlcdee  of  the  enemy,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  it  frequently  takes  place  at  night.  On  such 
occasions  the  outpo!»ti  remain  at  their  stations  a.s  long  as 
possible  ;  and  tires  are  left  burning  on  the  ground,  as  it 
the  army  were  still  in  the  position :  after  it  is  dark  the 
main  body  moves  dr»  end  the  Kit  of  ttie  tKxqps  ftkllow  by 
dcnees. 

The  approach  of  winter,  and  the  nccemty  of  taking 

repose  alter  the  fktigues  of  a  campaign,  render  it  neces- 
sary for  armies,  whether  on  the  defensive  or  other\vjse,  to 
take  up  positions  where  they  may  remain  during  the  season 
of  inaction.  These  posit  ion's,  caUed  winter-quarters,  should 
be  chosen  by  the  commander  (tf  the  army  on  the  offensive, 
so  that  he  may  be  able  to  preserve  the  ground  which  he 
has  gained  ;  and  by  Ittm  who  is  on  the  mfensive,  so  as  to 
be  secure  against  tne  attacks  of  the  enemy.  The  prin- 
ciples by  which  a  choice  of  ouarters  is  determined  are  the 
same  as  those  which  regulate  the  occupation  of  ground 
for  a  field  of  battle.  The  'juarters  should  be  covered  in 
front  and  on  the  flanks  by  rivers  or  other  natural  impedi- 
ments to  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  or  by  forts  constructed 
for  defence. 

A  great  extent  of  ground  in  firont  is  therefore  n  dtsad- 
ventage,  as  some  parfmsybe  IlKgnerded,  and  KaUeto 

be  surprised,  and  the  troops  will  be  too  much  dissemi- 
nated. If  it  is  traversed  by  great  roads  perpendicular  to 
its  front,  it  is  also  disadvantageous,  as  tiieeneniynny  then 
easily  march  into  the  quarters. 

Several  battalions  of  infantry  and  squa^lrons  of  cavalry 
are  quartered  in  villages  along  the  front  of  the  position  ; 
the  whole  or  a  division  of  a  company  or  of  a  squadron  a; 
each  place :  these  posts  may  be  meagthened  liv  redoubts 
paliitades,  or  abatis ;  retrenchments  sbo  should  he  eite> 
c'li  lo  defend  roads  by  which  the  enemy  may  approach, 
and  bridges  over  t!ie  streams  should  be  destroyed.  The 
troops  in  each  of  these  stations  furnish  the  men  necessary 
to  constitute  the  advanced  posts  of  the  chain.  A  stronger 
force  should  ooeumr  vWages  and  towns  within  the  hrst 
chain,  and  from  these  are  sent  such  bodies  of  troops  as 
may  be  requinte  to  support  those  in  their  front.  The 
great  body  of  the  troops  ought  to  be  near  a  central  point 
of  the  position,  in  order  that  succours  sent  from  that  body 
may  easily  reach  any  paj-t  that  may  be  threatened. 

When  an  army  is  in  quarters,  there  are  esfabli.sheJ 
alarm-posts,  at  which  the  troops  should  be  appointed  to 
assemble.  These  are  frequently  in  the  viunity  of  a 
fortress,  that  the  corps  may  be  protected  liy  the  kiiwtitt 
all  have  assembled ;  but  they  should  be  in  commanding 
ritnations,  that,  in  tiie  event  of  the  enemy  attempting  a 
surprise,  his  movements  may  be  easily  seen.  Each  Jivision. 


and  It  is  apprehended  that  the  army  must  retreat,  some  of  or  corps  of  the  army,  should  have  its  own  alarm-posts. 


the  heaviest  ul.lujry  should  be  drawn  off  to  a  good  po 
sition  on  heights,  or  t>eiund  streamii  or  hollow  ways,  while 
the  lighter  artillery  remains  engaged  :  the  first  line  of  the 
defeated  troops  is  then  made  to  pass  through  the  intervals 
of  the  second,  or  of  the  reserve,  while  the  latter  continues 
the  action.  The  first  line  should  remain  in  order  of  battle 
in  rear  of  the  second,  till  the  latter  is  enabled  to  retire ; 
and  this  ;^]1> mute  retreat  of  the  hues  should  be  continued 
till  the  army  i  nn  he  thrown  into  columns  of  march,  when 
the  retreat  HI  ly  i  n  ;  n  tccted  by  detachments  of  light 
troops.  In  geneial  ti  e  retreat  should  be  made  in  one 
bodj;eethna  it  can  more  easily  protect  itself  against  the 
'  I  pncMit :  if  however  toe  centre  is  broken,  tlie 


and  there  should  be,  besides,  the  general  place  of  rendez- 
vous for  the  whole  army  :  the  latter  place  should  be  so 
situated  that  all  the  divisions  may  be  di^wn  up  there 
before  the  enemy  could  arrive  at  it^  and  it  should  oe  pro- 
tected by  a  fortren  wMch  may  contain  the  pranaione  kt 
the  support  of  the  troops. 

A  system  of  signals,  for  day  or  night,  is  detemmed  on, 
by  which  intelliirence  may  be  conveyed  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent post.s.  of  the  approach  of  the  enenij-.  Should  an 
alarm  be  given  by  any  outpost  of  the  chain,  the  bodies  ot 
troops  wluch  ai  e  appointed  to  support  that  post  take  anm, 
attach  the  horses  to  the  artillery,  and  prepare  to  march 
inunediately  to  the  point  of  danger;  but  the  judgment  of 
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tkc  eommander,  and  the  information  which  he  may  re- 
ceive from  spies  or  deserters,  must  enable  liim  to  form  an 
o]niuon  whether  a  demonstration  made  by  the  caemy  i» 
true  or  false. 

OBolow,  Etprit  «b$  &fttem  de  Guam  Modunu,  1801 ; 
Gmbert,  CBttvn^  MUimifm,  1fl08;  Jondnl,  1Mt4  de» 

Grandf  t  Opmition$  MUitairex,  1811,  with  the  eontinaa- 
tion ;  Rogiuat,  Conaiderationa  mr  PArt  de  la  Guerre,  1817 ; 

1«25.) 

TACTICS,  NAVAL.  This  branch  of  the  art  of  war  is 
in  some  respects  similar  to  that  by  which  the  operations 
ot  armies  on  land  are  regulated  :  the  *  orders'  preserved 
by  ahipe  in  sailing  oonespond  to  tlioae  of  a  land  mareh  on 

a  plain,  and  the  orders  of^ attack  in  both  services  may  alike 

be  (lividpd  into  parallel  and  fihlique. 

The  iintienK  previously  to  tne  commencement  of  a 
naval  action,  drew  up  the  ships  in  each  fleet  abreast  of 
each  other,  and  in  that  order  one  of  the  fieets  moved  on, 
or  waited  Ibr  the  attack :  for  each  ship  being  propelled  by 
oais,  and  anned  with  »  beak  of  iron  or  bnaa  pcoieetine 
before  the  bows,  eflbits  were  generally  made  to  dii«et  it 
«o  H6  by  an  oblique  impulse  to  destroy  the  oars  on  one 
side  of  a  ship  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  render  it  un- 
manageable, or  so  as  mth  the  beak  to  pierce  a  side,  and 
tluis  sink  the  ship  ;  and  hence,  in  the  antient  manoeuvres, 

ach  COOBlBtlldcr  always  endeavoured  tO  iDMp  the  prow  of 
his  ship  presented  to  the  ship  which  was  oppoaed  to  bun. 
But  since  the  employment  of  gunpowder  in  naval  waitea, 
each  ship  in  two  hostile  fleets  is  manoeuvred  so  as  to  bring 
one  of  its  sides  to  bear  against  the  bows  or  airainst  a  side 
of  its  opponent,  in  order  that  it  may  have  the  power  of 
pouring  into  the  latter  the  greatest  quantity  of  iire ;  and 
»mce  it  is  the  object  of  both  commanders  to  avoid  being 
raked,  a  general  action  can  take  place  only  when  the  hos- 
tile fleets  are  drawn  up  in  two  lines  parallel  to  each  other, 
the  keels  of  the  ships  m  each  being  in  the  direction  of  the 
line.  In  the  treatise  of  Pire  L'Hoste  on  naval  evolutions, 
this  mode  of  engafinij  is  said  to  have  been  first  emploved 
at  the  battle  of  the  Tcxel  (16G5\  when  James  IL,  tnen 
duke  of  York,  commanded  the  English  fleet. 

The  order  of  sailing  for  a  fleet  should  obviously  be  such 
that  the  several  ships  may  be  as  near  together  as  possible, 
both  fiir  the  aaka  »  mntnal  aunporti  ami  that  the  aignals 
whieh  mar  be  made  by  the  amniial  maf  be  distinctly 
»een  :  it  uepends  also  necessarily  on  the  order  of  battle, 
since  it  is  oi  importance  that  the  fleet  should  be  enabled, 
with  the  utmost  nciltty,to  paw  ftom  dther  of  these  atates 
to  the  other. 

Wtiteia  on  naval  tactics  distioguiflh  five  different  orders 
of  Milinc,  the  wind  eontimuiig  to  blow  in  one  direction, 
and  the  iceel*  of  the  sMpa  Temahnng  constantly  parallel 

to  one  another  :  in  other  words,  all  tne  ships  steering  the 
same  course.  The  first  order  is  that  in  which  all  the  ships 
are  abreast  of  each  other  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind ;  and  the  s>econd  is  that  in  which 
the  ships  are  arranged  so  that  a  line  joining  all  their  main- 
masts IS  oblique  to  that  direction ;  but  in  this  order  the  line 
nay  have  two  different  positions  with  respect  to  the  wind, 
Ibr  each  ship  mav  be  on  the  starboard  (the  right  hand) 
side,  or  on  the  larboard  (left  hand)  side  or  that  which  is  to 
leeward  of  it.  Aji  in  either  of  these  two  disjX)si)ions  each 
ship  in  the  line  has  that  which  is  next  to  it  on  one  side, 
opposite  to  one  of  its  bows,  and  that  which  is  next  to  it 
oil  the  other  side,  opposite  one  of  its  quarters,  this  order 
of  sailing  is  frequently  called  the  bow  and  " 
In  the  fliat  and  aeeond  orders,  if  the  dupe  an 
the  line  is  ineonremently  extended. 

The  third  order  of  sailing  is  that  in  which,  all  the  =;ails 
b»ng  cUm-Kauled,  the  ihips  are  formed  in  two  lines  mak- 


about  12  pointt,  or  135* ; 


\ 
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I  mg  with  each  otJier  an  ane'le  of 
the  admiral's  ship  beinp  m  tlie  centre. 

N.B.  By  the  expression  close-hauled  is  to  be  understood 
such  a  disposition  of  the  sails  that  the  ship  may  advance 
as  nearly  aa  possible  towaids  the  part  of  the  ho&on  from 
whence  the  wted  blowa.  In  geneia),  the  Ime  of  direetion 
of  the  wind  makes  then,  on  the  sirlc  nr-xt  to  the  s!i;p's 
head,  an  angle  of  about  6  vninu,  or  67"  3u',  witii  a  ver- 
tical plane  passing  througn  tJie  keel ;  and,  on  the  side 
next  to  the  ship's  rtern,  an  angle  of  about  2  poiiut,  or  22f 
Sty  with  the  plane  of  the  sails. 

The  Iburth  order  is  that  in  which  the  ships,  ititfrinr 
with  the  wind  on  one  aad  the  same  quarter^  are  fbgrmea 
in  several  lines,  divisions,  or  8<^uadrons,  and  as  much  con- 
centrated as  possible.  The  ships  of  the  commanders  are 
ahead  of  the  several  divisions,  and  a  line  joining  the  main- 
masts of  all  the  ships  in  each  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  This  order  is  very  convenient  for 
a  convoy,  but  it  jMresents  ereat  difficulties  to  the  forma- 
tion of  fta  Ihie  oT  tattle.  In  the  fifth  order,  the  fleet,  if 
not  Tonr  nttmemnsj  b  divided  into  three  squadrons,  the 
ships  ofntiflbna  IB  at  Many  ponlMliiMa:  if  numerous. 
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each  squadron  mqr  ba  divided  into  two  or  more  parts,  so 
that  the  whole  may  constitute  six  or  nine  paiaUel  liom. 
the  number  of  ahipa  being  eoual  in  all.  The  sfaipa  hi  this 

order  arc  supposed  to  be  ciosp  hauled,  and  the  keel  of 
each  ship  coincides  with  the  direction  of  the  line  to  whieh 
it  lielongs,  or  the  ships  of  each  line  sail  in  each  >  thci  s 
wake  i  wliik'  the  corresponding  ship  in  the  difi"erent 
divisions  may  be  either  abreast  of  eacn  other  or  in  bow- 
and-quarter  position.  A  line  drawn  through  the  main- 
masts (tf  the  conesponding  ships  in  the  different  diviaiaiia 
msjf  ha  supposed  to  coincide  with  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  This  order  of  saihng  is  that  which  is  considered 
the  moat  advantageous  on  account  ol  the  facility  which 
it  affords  for  forminE:  the  line  of  battle.  Generally,  the 
fleet  consisting  of  three  divisions,  the  vanguard  of  the 
line  coiutitutes  the  weather  division,  and  is  commanded 
by  the  vice-admiral ;  the  centre  division  is  commanded  by 
the  admiml  himself^  and  the  leeward  or  rear  division,  by 
the  reai^«diidial  u  flie  fleet  ooniuts  of  more  than  three 
divisions,  those  which  are  not  commanded  by  the  admirals 
are  under  the  direction  of  oommodort^t,  or  i>emor-captains. 
and  each  r unnti  iader  is  in  the  centre  of  his  own  line 
frigates,  store-ships,  &c.  are  kept  to  windward  of  the 
line  of  battle-ships. 

The  first  and  second  orders  of  sailing  are  easily  fomiadt 
however  irregular  mav  be  the  previous  disposhioas  of  the 
ships  ;  for  the  ship  which  is  appointed  to  lead  in  the  for 
mation  may  get  to  leeward  of  the  whole  flett,  and  then 
hauling  her  wind  (disposing  her  sails  so  that  s^e  may 
move  in  a  line  making  the  given  inclination  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind},  she  may  sail  in  the  proposed  direction  : 
the  other  ships  then,  according  to  their  positions,  folloir 
successively  in  her  wake,  and  when  all  are  pfOoe«liBg  in 
one  line»  each  veen  [VamuNO  j  or  bears  away,  steering  in 
the  preseifted  eoone,  and  still  preserving  the  general 
line.  The  third  ordnr  nf  sailing  is  formed  al^er  all  the 
ships  have  ffot  into  one  line,  steering  in  each  other's  wake 
as  above  mentioned,  and  the  line  making  an  angle  of 
about  \Opotnt»,  I12"30',with  the  direction  of  the  wind 
(reckoning  from  the  latter  direction  towards  the  bows  of 
the  ahqt).  The  van  ships,  which  are  tfaosa  to  leewaid  of 
tiwadninltiilMisnippoaed  to  b«  intteoaitliatjBeBas 
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•iveJy  haul  their  wind  anr!  s!err  in  thr  prnpnsrd  direction; 
and  when  the  admiral's  ship  hsis  hauleil  htr  wind,  the 
•ternmost  or  windward  ship*  do  the  iame.  and  each  pro- 
ceeds in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  other  »hipc. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  orders  of  sailing  are  formed  by  the 
leading  ships  of  tb«  different  divitions  sretting  abreast  of 
each  other,  or  in  bow-end-quarter  poaitioa,  at  Ute  pre- 
scribed distances ;  and  then  the  shipi  of  tlie  nspoctive 
squadrons  takini;  their  places  in  each  othei^  wiIdbi. 

In  the  orders  of  sailinjf,  the  distance  of  one  ship  from 
another,  in  line,  should  be  such  that  any  danger  of  run- 
nins:  foul  of  each  other  may  be  avoided :  in  jjeneral  thai 
distance  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  two  or  three  cables' 
length  (each  =  120  fctiMMBi).  And.  with  respect  to  the 
difunees  between  the  eevenl  Imei  in  the  fifth  order  of 
seiliog,  it  hu  been  4et«itnined,  the  thipe  being  close- 
haulra,  by  supposing  that  a  line  joining  the  headmost 
ship  of  one  of  the  leeward  divisions,  and  the  stemcpost 
ship  of  the  next  division  to  windward,  should  be  at  right 
antrles  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  ;  or  that  the  angle 
which  such  Irn'  iMn.'-<tfs  -.v-ith  each  division  should  bi^  <'ijual 
to  2  poinUt  or  22"  30'.  In  general  this  interv  al  majr  be 
eOMidCNdeaeaual  to  six  or  nine  eeUes'  length ;  and  it  is 
of  importnnee  ttet  the  distances  pnicribed  hjf  the  edmiral 
of  the  fleet  should  be  strictly  preserrod. 

In  order  'hrxt  the  commander  of  any  one  ship  may  rea- 
dily ascertank  and  preserve  his  relative  position  in  a  fleet 
when  in  order  of  sailini;.  the  ingenious  device  called  the 
naval  smtare,  which  w.xs  invented  by  Pire  L'Hoste,  may 
be  employed.  It  consists  in  tracing  upon  the  quarter- 
deck a  great  souare  AHCD  (diagrams  No.  2  and  3),  hav- 
ing two  sides,  AD  and  BC,  parallel  to  the  ship's  length  : 
the  dienjonale  AC  and  BD  mteneetiag  eeda  other  in  £, 
end  the  line  JUS  being  drawn  veitieelly  oyer  the  shin's 
keel  ;  also  the  point  H  being  towards  the  head  of  trip 
ship.  Now,  if  a  ship  were  sailing  in  the  direction  SH, 
close-hauled  on  the  starboard  tack,  as  in  the  cut  No.  2, 
so  that  BD  coincides  with  the  plane  of  tiie  sail,  and  WE 
(bisecting  the  angle  HEC)  with  the  direction  in  which 
the  wind  is  blowing  ;  then,  after  having  tacked  and  be- 
come close-hauled  upon  the  larboard  tack,  since  the 
directions  of  the  vertical  planes  passing  through  the  keel 
end  sail  make  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  wind  equal 
to  those  which  they  made  before  tacking,  the  'ine  SH, 
that  is,  the  line  on  whicli  the  ship  will  be  sailing,  will 
coincide  with,  or  be  parallel  to,  the  position  of  EC  in  the 
diagram.  In  like  manner,  if  a  ship  be  saiUng  in  the  direc- 
tion SH,  close-hauled  on  the  larboard  tack,  so  that  AC 
eoincides  with  the  plane  of  the  sail,  and  Y£  with  the 
direction  in  wUeh  the  wind  is  blowing ;  then,  after  having 
tacked  and  become  close-hauled  on  the  starboard  tack,  the 
line  SH  on  which  the  ship  will  be  sailing  wUi  c«Miieid« 
with  or  be  pemllel  to  the  poatioa  of  BD  in  tte  dia- 
gram. 

Hence,  if  a  fleet  be  in  three  parallel  divisions,  the  ships 
sailing  abreast  of  each  other,  those  in  each  line  will  be 
in  the  direction  SH,  and  the  corraiponding  ships  in  the 
differentdiviuonBinUbeinthediieetions  AB  orDC.  If 
the  Heet  mile  doee4ia«]ed,  and,  for  exeinple,  on  a  star- 
board tacic  as  in  No.  2,  the  ships  in  ench  linn  v.  i'l  be  in  a 
direetioD  coincident  with  or  paraliei  to  SU,  and  the  cor^ 


responding  ships  in  the  several  lines  will  be  in  a  diiectJon 
coincident  with  or  parallel  to  WE,  which  is  that  of  the 
wind.  Again,  if  the  fleet  is  in  three  divisions,  and  the 
ships  are  sailing  in  parallel  directions  not  coinciding  with 
those  of  the  divisions ;  if,  for  example,  the  ships  shouki 
be  sailing  on  the  larboard-line  of  bearftig  while  close- 
hauled  on  the  starboard  tack,  as  in  the  subjoined  diagrain, 
the  shi]ie  in  eeeh  line  will  be  m  the  diiection  of  one  of  the 
diagonels  of  the  square ;  and  the  corresponding  ships  in 
the  different  riivi-duns  will  h<~  in  that  iif  the  othrr. 

The  ordi-r  of  battlt:  consists  in  the  blup*  being  Jru.\'>:i  up 
[:i  .  aril  uthi  r's  wake,  or  in  one  right  line  with  whu  h  the 
directions  of  ail  their  keels  coincide:  thej  are  usual!  v  about 
50  fkthoms  fh)m  one  another,  and  aieimrly  close-nauled. 
The  IHgetes,  store-ships,  &c.  are  in  lines  parallel  to  that 
of  the  line-of-battle  ships,  and  on  the  ude  oppoute  the 
enemy.  A  line  of  ships  close-hauled  is  particularly  ad- 
vantageous as  an  order  of  battle  both  for  a  fleet  to  wind- 
ward, and  also  for  that  which  is  to  leeward  of  its  oppo- 
nent. If  a  windward  fleet  were  in  any  other  state,  the 
enemy  unLrl  t,  by  manoeuvring,  gain  the  weather-gage,  or 
he  might,  by  being  able  To  approach  as  near  as  he 
pleasea,  compel  the  windward  fleet  to  come  to  an  aelilMl. 
And  a  leewenl  fleet  which  is  chMe<4iea]ed  ii  elwaje  ne* 
pared  either  to  tate  edTnnta^  of  any  clwnge  of  wind  in 
its  fkvour,  or  to  avoid  an  action.  In  a  closr  ha^th^d  liiu* 
also,  the  sails  are  disposed  so  that  the  ships  rt  inain  nearly 
stationary  during  the  action  ;  on  which  account  the  line 
is  steadily  preserved,  and  any  ship  on  becoming  disabled 
can  be  eaf<ily  replamd  fay  One  of  tboae  which  we  in  the 

n:'-rr.'e  line. 

\Vhi:n  the  ships  of  a  fleet  are  in  the  filft  or  second  order 
of  sailingt  and  it  ie  intended  to  fiuni  fbe  line  of  battle,  it 
ia  evident  that  by  dmply  hanfins  the  wind,  or  by  tacking 

•^Tacking]  or  veering  [Vb«binoj,  as  the  case  may  require, 
tlie  ships  may  get  into  each  other's  wake  in  any  proposed 
direction  of  the  line.  If  it  be  intended  to  form  the  line  of 
battle  from  the  third  order,  the  iihips  in  that  wing  which 
is  already  in  a  line,  in  the  direction  uf  their  keels,  must 
simply  haul  their  wind  and  get  into  each  other's  walce  in 
the  proposed  direction  of  the  line ;  each  ship  in  the  other 
wing  ia  then  brought  inU>«  position  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  Qie  direction  of  the  wind,  and,  as  those  or  thelnt 
wing  advance,  these  fall  successively  into  their  wake. 

When  the  hue  of  battle  is  to  be  formed  from  the  fourth 
or  fifth  order,  all  the  ships  being  supposed  to  be  clost#- 
hauled,  the  formation  mav  take  pwce  upon  any  one  of  the 
divisions ;  the  ships  of  tnis  diviaioii  an  (henliRNight  to, 
(their  motion  stopped  b¥  bmeiag  sonne  ainle  m  a»  to  be 
taken  aback  by  the  wind  wMIe  otfacn  are  kept  ftill.)  and 
the  other  ships  are  made  to  lake  up  their  proper  positioTu 
m  tJie  prolongation  of  the  line  thus  formed.  If,  foi 
example,  the  fleet  consists  of  ships  sailing  in  tlu^e  divi- 
sions close-hauled,  and  the  line  is  to  be  formed  upon  the 
oentiedi'naiaii»aaiatlieaiil|foiiMddiafnwii  flieik*Maoon 


1 


as  this  souadron  is  brought  to,  the  ships  in  the  wenlhcr 
division  bear  away  and  steer  till  they  get  ahead  of  the 
eentic,  when  thtgrtwttl  their  wind;  the  lee  divisoa  tacks 
and  edit  on  til]  it  gets  aatem  of  tibe  centre,  and  when 

these  ship"!  have  hr\  ilrd  their  wind  the  hne  of  battle  is 
formed.  In  tlm  luniiiitinn  the  weather  division  or  column 
has  been  ma*lf  to  coiiTtitute  the  van.  rin  '.  thi-  li  i.-  column 
the  rear  of  the  line ;  but  it  is  sometimes  thought  necessaij 
to  aalM  the  «olannB  chtoge  plaeaa,  by  caiHiaf  tMt  wrfaicb 
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m  on  the  weather  side  of  the  fleet  to  become  the  centre 
Of  rear  column,  or  by  making  the  centre  or  lee  column 
eoutitiite  ttw  t»a  of  tho  lino.  A  like  inteicluuigc  of  the 
{ilooeB  of  tfM  nea,  eentto,  tad  raur  dmnoni  is  aMO,  oeea^ 

aioaally,  made  v.  hi  n  the  fleet  is  in  the  order  of  sailing ; 
and  various  othtr  (ivulutions  are  performed  bv  the  »hips  of 
a  fleet,  both  while  sailing  and  in  tin-  line  oi  battU  th' 
principal  of  these  consist  in  the  several  ships  tacking,  or 
veenng,  in  succession,  and  in  turning  to  windward ;  and 
there  are,  bwiiiw.  the  series  of  movements  which  are 
necesaar}"  in  oidcr  to  restore  the  line  o.*  battle  when  dis- 
mdcnd  in  conM<iaence  of  a  shifting  of  the  tiiad.  Bat 
fhe  details  of  these  evolutioDa  can  be  stodied  inA  wdawn- 
tege  only  in  woriti  wbioh  m  tqnHlj  wiittni  on  Miv*l 
tactics. 

From  the  order  of  battle  it  is  necessary  to  return  to 
some  one  of  the  orders  of  sailing;  and  with  respect  to  the 
three  first  of  these,  it  will  be  moclf  neooiMiy  firr  the 
aliipt  in  the  line  to  tack,  or  b«tr  aimrt  in  tiw  assigned 
direetions  inercaans  oriBniinMhing  eiau.  ao  that  they  may 
arrive  in  their  proper  positions  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
In  retumini^  to  the  fiftti  order  of  sailing,  there  are  two 
cases,  which  consist  i[i  ]  t  rforming  the  manoeuvres  on  the 
same  and  on  the  opposite  tack.  In  the  first  case,  should 
it  be  required  that  the  van  may  become  the  weather  squa- 
dron, the  van  and  centre  tack  together  and  stand  on,  while 
tho  rear  proceeds  in  its  actual  course ;  then,  when  ue  leer 
come*  aacceaaivelY  abreoit  of  the  centre  Mid  van  tqnft- 
droftt,  these  re-tacV,  and  thoi  three  penJlel  eolumnt  ere 

fc-inril.  Tn  fhi  si^cond  case,  the  van  being  to  form  the 
weather  squadron,  the  ships  in  the  van  first  tack  in  s\ic- 
cession,  then  the  ships  m  the  centre,  and  lastly  those  in 
the  rear.  All  then  keep  on,  till  the  corresponding  ships 
in  the  diiferent  squadrons  get  abreast  of  each  other,  when 
the  order  is  formed.  The  evolationa  differ,  of  oonree, 
btm  those  just  mentioDed  nhen  the  Tin  ie  to  tarn  the 
lee.  and  when  it  is  to  form  the  centre  squadron. 

In  the  order  of  retreat  before  the  wmd,  the  ships  are 
drawn  up  in  two  equal  divisions,  in  lines  making  an  angle 
of  135  degrees  with  each  other;  the  admiral's  ship  remain- 
ing to  windward  of  tile  leit  of  the  fleet,  and  beittg  nt  the 
ensrular  point. 

If  &  fleet  is  much  superior  in  fiarce  to  that  of  the  enemy, 
it  «iU  iM  of  httle  moment  whether  it  oomea  to  action  on 
the  -wRidwiid  or  the  leewtid  aide ;  and  each  of  these 
situations  when  taken,  either  by  a  fleet  or  a  single  ship, 
hii--,  both  advantages  and  defects.  Tlie  advantages  of 
gaining  the  weather-gage,  as  it  is  called,  arc  that  m  such 
a  situation  a  fleet  may  approach  that  of  tiie  enemy,  and  it 
may  commence  the  engagement  when  it  shall  appear 
most  convenient :  ships  auty  be  detached  to  the  rear  in 
order  to  torn  the  enem/s  Ufa  and  pA  it  in  confusion,  and 
a  ship  may  board  its  opponent  almost  at  will :  in  firing 
also,  the  windward  ships  are  bat  little  incommoded  by  the 
smoke.  On  the  o'h- 1  liand,  the  disadvantages  of  being  to 
windward  are.  the  diiTiculty  of  retreat  without  passing 
through  tlie  enemy's  line  ;  uisabled  ships  cannot  quit  the 
line  mthout  disordering  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  in  stonnv 
weather  the  lower-deck  ports  can  seldom  t>e  opened. 
When  a  fleet  k  to  leeward  of  that  of  the  enemy,  the  ships 
wUdh  niaj  be  MmmmtmA  cm  ^  readily  drawn  away,  and 
the  whole  fleet  luqr  retire  if  unable  to  contend  ageinit  a 
superior  force. 

If  a  fleet  to  leeward  of  the  enemy's  lisH  -'loi  Id  attempt  to 

Kn  the  windward  side,  it  should  manceuvre  so  as  tu  delay 
engagement  for  a  time  in  the  hope  that  a  change  of 
wind  in  its  &vour  may  take  place,  and  it  must  then  endea- 
vonr  to  take  adtantwe  of  such  change.  In  these  circum- 
ataneee  the  wurnnandcr  miMt  howerer  keep  the  enemy  in 
oght,  or  el  least  he  mnst  obtain  a  knowledge  of  his 
manoeuvros  by  means  of  fiigates  detached  for  the  purpose. 
If  unable  to  succeed  in  getting  to  windward,  it  should  be 
drawn  up  on  a  line  -ii ort  as  possible,  in  which  case, 
that  of  tne  enemy  being  more  extended,  some  of  the  ships 
m  it  most  either  take  no  part  in  the  engagement,  or, 
leaving  their  line  in  order  to  bear  down,  they  will  lose 
the  advantage  ofXhe  wind.  On  the  other  hand,  a  weather 
fleet  should  be  manceuvred  so  as  alwajrs  to  keep  that 
which  is  to  leeward  quite  abrMst  of  it;  since  then, 
vnl  the  wind,  ihoald  shift,  it  will  eontunia  to  hold  its 
Bositioo. 

When  it  dewed  to  hdng  on  M  Mlim  aiMinst  n  fl««t 


in  line  on  the  leeward  side,  the  general  rule  is  that  the 
weoOMT  fleet  should  get  abreeit  of  flie  other,  then  beer 
down  VMa  it  till  within  the  proper  distanee,  end  form  in 
order  of  battle,  flhoald  the  le^'aid  fleet  bear  awi^  at  a 

certain  angle  with  the  wind  in  or  lcr  to  avoid  the  engage* 
ment,  the  other  may  bear  away  ai  a  still  greater  angle; 
till- 1.  at  rcidiKL:  t  I  the  relation  between  the  distance  of 
the  fleets  from  one  another  and  tlie  extent  of  the  weather 
line  of  ships,  the  latter  will  cut  the  other  in  some  particu- 
lar part  01  its  length,  and  thus  compel  it  to  fight  in  diiad- 
vantageoos  circumstanoM.  Again,  if  being  to  lecwaid  of 
the  enemy,  it  be  neecsniy  to  avoid  an  engagement,  the 
only  resource  is  to  bear  away  in  order  of  retreat.  If  to 
windward,  the  fleet  should,  il  possible,  in  retreating,  keep 
constantly  on  one  tack,  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time 
occupied  in  going  about;  but  if  from  want  of  room  it  be 
necessary  to  chai^re  the  couree,  the  fleet  may  be  kept  on 
one  tack  during  ul  the  time  that  the  enemy  is  on  the 
other:  fior  thus  the  two  fleets  will  he  constftnt)^  diverging 
from  one  another. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Clerk,  in  his  'Esiiay  on  Naval 
Tactics,'  that  when  an  enem)  &  Uttt  is  to  leeward,  and  in 
that  situation  is  to  be  brought  to  action,  both  fleets  being 
in  line  of  battle,  if  the  ithips  in  the  weather-Une  bear 
directly  down  upon  the  othen,  those  in  the  van  are  liable 
to  be  disabled  in  their  rigjging;  and  thus,  their  motion 
beiof^ retarded,  disorder  must  ensue  in  the  dispositions  of 
the  ships  which  follow  tliem.  Precisely  the  same  disad- 
vantages, he  adds,  attend  tiie  method  of  coming  with  the 
whole  fleet,  in  line  of  battle,  obliquely  upon  the  line  of 
the  enemy;  and  to  these  faulty  modes  of  attack  he  as- 
cribes the  damages  which  have  so  frequently  been  sus- 
tained by  British  fleets  at  the  commencement  of  actions. 
The  method  proposed  by  that  writer  for  coming  to  an  en- 
gagement ngtioaX  a  fleet  to  leeward  is  similsr  to  that  of 
an  attoeik  in  obfique  oidcr  on  had,  and  connsts  in  de- 
taching a  squadron  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  some  of 
the  rear  ships  in  the  enemy's  hne :  the  squadron  should 
engage  the  ships  broadside  to  broadside  while  the  re.st  of 
the  fleet  is  at  a  distance,  prepared  to  send  support  if  ue 
cessary.  Then,  should  the  van  and  centre  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  continue  its  course  in  order  to  avoid  a  general  action, 
those  rear  ahipawUl  be  taken:  if  any  of  the  van  ships 
should  tack  ■oeessriTely  in  order  to  support  the  rear, 
some  otiier  ships  of  their  line  will  be  in  danger  of  being 
taken  by  a  second  squa<lron  ilr'n  hod  from  the  windward 
fleet ;  and  if  the  w  liole  hne  sliu^U  lack  together,  the  dis- 
order thence  arising  might  cause  the  loss  of  more  ships, 
or  might  bring  on  a  general  action  at  a  disadvantage  to 
the  leeward  fleet.  Lastly,  if  this  fleet  should  veer,  and 
bear  awajr,  the  ships  would  bsoome  exposed  to  a  raking 
fire  in  then*  retreat 

Hie  manoeuvre  of  doubling  an  enemy's  line  of  battle 
consists  in  sending  ships  round  by  either  of  its  extiemities 
for  the  purpose  or  placing  some  of  those  in  that  Une  be- 
tween two  fires.  In  order  to  double  a  fleet,  the  sluj)s 
should  advance  In  yii:nl  it  ^  van,  or  tall  in  its  rear,  when  by 
tacking  or  veering  according  as  tliey  are  to  leeward  or 
windward  of  the  line,  they  may  get  into  the  required  pOH> 
tion  on  its  opposite  side.  It  is  right  to  obsenre  bowcfor 
that  this  mamnme  on^  to  be  attempted  under  IhTour- 
able  circumstances  only,  as  the  doubling  ships  are  liable 
to  be  separated  so  ikr  fiom  their  own  fleet  as  to  be  pre- 
vented from  rejoining  it;  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  con- 
sidered more  advantageous  to  double  a  fleet  by  its  rear 
than  by  its  van,  since  ui  the  event  of  some  of  the  enemy's 
ships  being  damaged,  and  unable  to  keep  up  with  tne 
rest,  such  ships  mif  be  taken  thoee  which  are  per^ 
forming  the  mMmmo  of  doubline:  should  any  of  these 
last  be  separated  from  thdr  fleet,  they  can  remain  in  the 
rear  without  risk,  till  an  opportunity  is  offered  of  rs  joii.ing 
it.  At  the  balllt;  of  the  Nile  (1798),  Admiral  W-lson 
doubled  the  van  of  the  French  line,  and  I'tad..  il  it  on 
both  sides,  while  the  other  «>hips  of  that  hne,  the  whole 
fleet  being  at  anchor,  could  afi'ord  no  assistance.  In 
order  to  avoid  being  turned,  the  largest  ships  of  a  fleet 
ought  to  be  in  the  van  and  rear  of  its  line  wnen  in  order 
of  battles  ood  the  rate  of  sailing  for  each  should  be  such 
that  the  rear  ships  may  never  be  astern  of  the  enemy. 
Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  ships  at  e  as  close  to- 
gether as  possible,  that  the  enemy  may  nut  puss  between 
anrtwooKtiioniyandUHiabMtkthaflnlar  or  baiUe. 
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It  U  well  known,  Crcm  the  records  of  naval  hi^tn1  y,  that 
the  mancBuvre  of  cutlintr  through  the  line  of  an  onemy's 
fleet  during  an  engagement  has  been  several  times  peT- 
fonned  by  Englidi  commanders  since  the  middle  of  the 
■ereateeiitfa  eentaiy.  In  an  action  with  the  Dutch,  in  the 
year  ieB2,  Sir  Oeoiva  A|ieiM  ii  aatd  to  have  ehMgcdfton 
the  leeward  throujHi  flw  fleet  of  the  enemy;  and  in  that 
between  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  in  1665,  the  earl  of 
Sandmch  cut  through  the  centre  of  the  Dutch  line,  and 
caused  the  disorder  which  ended  in  it«  total  defeat :  again 
in  May,  1672,  Sir  Joseph  Jordan,  of  the  Blue  squadron, 
hsnnc  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  pierced  the  Dutch  fleet 
Md  tmew  it  into  oonftiaion.  But  the  action  which  first 
gave  notoriety  to  Ae  maaoeoTre  wm  that  in  which  Ad- 
miral Rodney  gained  the  importuit^detmy  over  the  French 
fleet  commanded  by  the  Comte  de  Gratae:  tlus  action 
was  fought  in  17R2.  The  battle  in  which  the  brilliant 
career  of  Lord  Nelsion  terminatetl  with  a  decisive  victory 
(1805)  owed  the  success  with  which  it  WM  crOWned  to 
the  employment  of  a  like  mode  of  attaclc 

The  honour  of  having  been  theflfit  to  demointntc  ftilly 
thAprim^pkimwhichthieiniiMnifrea  of  an  attack  acainst 
fleeu  to  windward  or  to  leeward  depend,  is  generally  as- 
cribed to  Mr.  Clerk  of  Eldin.  who  published  the  first  edition 
of  his  '  Essay  on  Naval  Tactics'  in  1782 ;  and  it  ha.s  been  as- 
serted '  IMayfair's  Memoir  ',/  Mr.  C/erk]  that  ('lerk  had,  in 
conversation,  communicated  tu  Sir  Charles  Douglas  (,Rod- 
nqr^  flagi^«aptain)  his  whole  system  of  tactics  in  the  year 
nreeeding  that  in  which  the  battle  with  the  Comte  de 
uniaae  was  fboght.  The  accuracy  of  this  assertion  has  been 
however  disproved  by  Sir  Howard  Doughs,  in  his  *  Memoir 
on  Naval  Evolutions ;'  and  from  an  account  of  the  cinmm- 
stances  under  which  tlie  manoeuvre  of  breakincr  the  French 
lino  was  performed,  as  they  have  bee  n  given  l)y  Sir  Charles 
Dctshwood  (one  of  AJminil  Rudnev'.'*  aides-de-cump  on  the 
day  of  the  action),  it  appears  that  the  idea  of  tlic  manoeuvre 
was, at tliemoment, suggested totheadminil  I  y  SirCharles 
Dooglaa  on  peraeiving  an  opoung  in  the  French  line  be- 
tween two  m  the  ilripa  near  ita  centre.  The  Wench  fleet 
was  formed  in  line  on  a  larboard  tack,  and  tended  to  gain 
the  w  indward  side  of  the  British  line,  which  from  the  lee- 
ward side  advanced  obliqiiely  towards  the  fifth  ship  from 
the  van  of  the  enemy.  Signals  were  then  made  for  the 
British  >hips  to  close  up  in  their  line,  and  the  action  t  oin- 
menced  as  the  two  fleets  ranged  in  opposite  directions 
■longride  of  each  other.  When  the  centre  of  the  British 
fleet  came  opposite  the  third  or  fourth  ship  of  the  FVench 
line*  Admiral  Rodney's  ship  becraii  a  close  action  within 
lialf  miisktt-shot  a^-jiinst  tiie  ships  of  the  enemy  with 
whidl  it  came  successively  abreast;  and  then  the  opening 
amcaring  as  atiove  mentioned,  the  opportunity  was  seized 
or  passing  through  it:  this  was  done  »o  near  the  enemy, 
that  the  admiral's  ship  almost  touched  the  French  ship  on 
each  side.  The  ships  astern  of  the  admiral  followed  him 
closely,  and  these  kept  up  a  powerftd  raking  fire  against 
the  ships  in  the  rear  division  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  which, 
being  ariven  to  leeward  as  the  van  of  the  British  fleet 
passed  them,  broke  into  two  divisions,  atui  made  sail  be- 
fore the  wind  to  escape.  As  soon  as  the  van  of  the  French 
fleet  was  left  beyona  the  rear  of  the  still  advancing  hne 
of  British  shira,  it  also  broke  into  two  divimons,  which 
retreated  in  different  directions;  and  then  the  signal  being 
made  toe  the  diias  to  doie  up*  the  British  fleet  followed 
in  Tmmnt  of  thai  diridon  with  which  the  French  admiral 
had  retired.  At  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  (1805^,  the  com- 
bined French  and  Spanish  fleets  were  drawn  up  in  one 
line,  of  a  crescent  form,  the  convex  part  being  to  leeward 
of  the  wings,  while  the  fleet  of  U)rd  Nelson  bore  up 
a^l^nst  it  in  two  lines,  in  the  order  of  sailing:  the  leading 
ships  of  the  lines  broke  through  the  fleet  or  the  enemr  in 
two  phMes,  and  wm  Mloweaby tiiose  oftfidr  respective 
divisions. 

The  manoBuvre  of  breaking  the  line  cf  a  fleet,  hkr  that 
of  attacking  in  column  the  line  of  an  army,  may  not 
always  succeed  ;  and  in  the  action,  .Tune  3,  ItkS,  several 
squadrons  jiassed  throus^h  and  throuffh  the  Dutch  fleet 
without  gaining  any  advantage.  If  the  line  of  the  enemy 
is  strong,  the  sliipe  «Udi  wonld  pierce  it  may  be  placed 
between  two  flies,  or  m^  b«  cut  offfltmi  the  rest  of  their 
and  perhaps  the  nanoravre  ought  not  to  be  at- 
uniess  the  line  to  be  broken  is  already  disordered 
aotion,  or  unless  a  favourable  opportunity  should 


jiresent  ilMlf  ftom  nt|^ig«Me  or  mnl  of  ikilliB  tki 

enemy. 

Sluniki  sufficient  reasons  exist  for  performing  the  ma- 
noeuvre by  a  fleet  which  is  to  leeward  of  its  enemy,  the 
shipe  of  that  fleet  should  close  up  as  much  as  possible,  and 
by  a  press  of  sail  get  impidly  through  the  opening  without 
attempting  to  engage  the  snips  between  whieh  they  pass  *, 
or  each  should  >^ve  the  fire  of  a  broadside  to  one  only, 
re»ei-%in?  the  other  broadside  for  the  ship  with  which  it  is 
to  engage  in  the  new  position  :  this  position  th«'  sliips 
should  of  courae  gain  as  koou  as  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  a.n  attempt  to  break  the  line  of  btttlo  Wtf  be  coun- 
teracted by  causing  all  the  fleet,  as  soon  aa  aomo  of  tbo 
enemy's  snips  have  got  ttux>ugh,  to  put  itsdf  on  tiie  auM 
tack  as  these ;  by  which  means  some  of  them  will  be  en- 
gaged between  two  fires,  and  others  will  be  cut  off  from 
all  connection  with  tl-.c  fleet  to  which  they  belong. 

When  the  commander  of  a  ship  intends  with  that  ship 
to  come  to  action  with  one  of  the  eneniv  to  leeward,  hie 
should  bear  down  obliquely  towards  t'u-  IiUtcr  till  he  gets 
nearly  into  its  wake;  and  when  at  n  [uuj.r  distance,  he 
may  either  tan  vp  tlengHde.  or  having  shot  o^ieod,  vow 
and  ran  down  on  fltewettmor  how:  the  Mp  nttadwd 
should  never  be  allowed  to  bring  her  broadside  to  beat 
except  when  both  ships  are  in  parallel  positions. 

In  cha.sing  an  enemy's  sliip  which  is  to  windward,  the 
chaser  being  presumed  to  sail  better  than  the  ship  she 
pursues,  it  is  recommended  that  the  former  should  stand 
on  close-hauled  till  abreast  of  the  chase ;  she  should  then 
tack,  and  stand  on  eloae-haaled  till  again  abreast ;  and  ao 
on.  The  ship  chased,  on  the  other  hand,  should,  in  order 
to  avoid  loss  of  time,  continue  constantJy,  if  possible,  on 
one  course  ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  siipposvd  inferiority 
of  her  saihng,  that  she  must  at  length  be  overtaken  by  her 
pursuer. 

{Traite  ties  Evolution*  Navalex,  par  P.  Paul  Hoste, 
1G90.  A  Translation  of  the  same,  by  Captain  Boswall, 
lUN.,  1834 ;  Clerk's  Afoy  on  Navai  Tactiet,  1790 ;  Ntmal 
Bcebriimu,  by  Majo^Gen.  Sir  H.  Doiughs,  1832;  L'Jrt 
de  Guerre  en  Mer,  par  M.  le  Viscomte  W  Grmitr.) 

TADCAfiTTER.  fYoaiismaB.] 

TADEO,  SAN,  river.  [Pajsaoohia.] 

TADMOR.  [Palmyka.] 

TADORNA,  Dr.  Leach'^  name  for  a  genus  of  Duekt, 
having  the  bill  veiy  nnch  flattened  towaraa  the  extnmitar, 
and  eimted  into  ft  piotiibeniioe  or  pvqiosliiigboMfttni 


fbolatT.i'lorna. 


E]Mn^(^jni^rM  Miijp^^  Leach,  [i 


TADPOLB.    [ntOOS;  8AlAIUltlMUIMB.] 

Titl'NIA  (Tape-Worm).  I^BnTOloa.] 
T^flNIA.  [MouLoiNoa.] 
TviiNIOTTERA.  [T^MOPTKRtN.K.] 
T^NIOPTERirNiB,  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  s  name  for  his 
second  family  of  Moscicapidx. 
The  TiFniopterina  comprise  the  following  gencm  : 
TiFnioptera,  Bonap.  {Xoimit,  Bote;  Nenretu*,  9w.; 
Blschromu,  Sw. ;  Lanitu,  Linn. ;  Fluvieola,  Sw. ;  P^- 
poaza,  Aiara ;  '  Xolmus,  Boie,'  8w. :  T)frannu*  f  Steph. ; 
T,/r.umtu,  aid  div.,  TieilL;  ifiitefaapa,  Ogiti  Oittpm. 

Nortlcn\ 

Ltrhrniipt,  Comm.  {Ada,  Less. ;  Perspicilla,  Sw. ; 
tarilla,  Gm.  ;  Sulvia,  Lath. ;  Fluvieola,  D'Orb.  et  Lafr.X 

KnipoUgus,  Boie  (Platyrhynchut,  Spix  ;  Blechronut 
et  Ptihgoma,  Sw. ;  mnmdifiea,  D'Orb.  et  Lafr. ;  Jfa». 
cicapa,  Cefai. ;  Adet,  Less. ;  Tiemoptera,  Bonap.). 

/TttmeoAi,  8w.  {(Enanthe,  Vieill. :  Entomophagus,  Pr. 
Max. ;  Muieipeta,  Cuv. ;  Xolmis  (Boie\  Sundev.  ;  />/u- 
tyrhynchut,  Vieill. 

Arundinicola^  D'Orb.  et  Laflr.  (TWiw,  PaiL;  Pit^* 
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f^^ndlm^Vmn.;  Aleetura^jyOtb.  et  I«fr.;  JfitMtfMto, 
Cur. 

Abcturus,  Yieill.  {Alectura,  Sw.:  Yetapa,  Less. ;  Xe^ 
mmm,  Boie ;  Gfdtfito,  ;  PlatyrhyncAug,  Spix  ; 

MilM^Mto,  Cuv. ;  mueieapaf  8teph. ;  MtMcipipra, 
Leas.). 

Gubemete*,  8\ieh.(Muscicapa,  IJcht;  T\frannut,Cnv.). 
The  Tnernopierino'  are  placed  betweea  the  Queruliuce 
and  TtfratmiiuB.  {List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,  2nd 
edition.) 

TAFFI»  A'NDREA.  bom  at  Florence,  in  1213,  deserves 
nention  as  lumiw  been  the  first  who  intn>duced  among 
his  countrjnmen  the  art  of  painting  in  mosaic.  Having 
heard  ol'somL-  i-nuiicnt  GrceK  arlisU  who  were  executing 
paintinps  in  mosaic-  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  he 
went  to  that  city  and  formed  an  intimate  friendship  %vith 
Apollonius,  one  of  the  principal  of  those  artists,  and  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  accompany  him  to  Florence,  to  teach 
Ub  tiie  belt  naimcr  of  working  in  mosaic,  and  the  method 
of  compoaiidiiiKtlio noit  dwiblle  kind  of  cement.  On 
their  arrival  at  rlofenee  fhey  exeented  together  several 
work*,  which  were  hic;hly  admired.  Taffi's  chief  perform- 
ance was  a  Dead  Christ,  of  lar^e  dimensions,  in  a  chapel 
at  Florence.  Hb  died  in  that  city*  in  i9M|  at  tlu  age  of 
f"!Thtv-one. 

T  A  FILET.  [BLkftocoo.! 

TAGANBOCFia  a  town  m  &iropean  Rustua,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Bkaterinoal^,  near  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Sea  of  Aiof,  in  47"  12'  N.  lat.  and  48"  40' 
£.  long.   It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  loily  promontory, 

commanding  an  exteni^ive  prospect  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and 
of  all  the  European  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Don.  Azof  : 
itself  is  visible  from  the  heights  of  the  citadel  in  fine 
weather.  It  was  foundecl  in  1688,  Peter  the  Grr.it.  and 
became  a  very  flourishing  place  tfll  bo  was  obliged  to 
abandon  it  to  the  liiriu  bjr  the  mmm  ooneluded  with 
Ruisia  in  1711.  CUherinell.  intended  to  revive  the  plans 
of  Peter  the  Great,  Imt  thr  works  were  not  commenced 
and  completed  till  the  reign  of  Alexander.  It  is  most  ad- 
vantageously situated  for  caiT}i  ml;-  Liii  an  extensive  com- 
merce, but  the  bay  or  road  is  so  shallow  tliat  onJy  sliips  of 
moderate  burden  can  enter  it,  and  even  these  must  be 
Ucbtened  of  part  of  their  cargo  at  Kertsch  or  Feodosia. 
Kridea  tiuSt  n  is  only  during  a  few  months  in  the  vear 
that  any  trade  can  be  carried  on,  because  the  Sea  of  Axof 
being  frozen  in  the  winter  from  December  to  March,  the 
sea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Don  to  Taeranroii  is  covered 
with  such  thick  ice  that  sledges  croas  it  in  safety  to  iVzof 
and  Tchcrkatsk.  N  >  tv.  ithstanding  these  impediments  the 
commerce  of  Taganrog  is  very  great;  lor  it  is  the  cliief 
place  for  all  the  intercourse  between  the  provinces  on  the 
Doneti  and  the  Don  and  Ibreign  countries ;  the  Volga,  too 
is  so  nMT,  that  goods  are  tirought  by  land-carriage  from 
that  river  at  no  great  expense.  The  exports  from  Tagan- 
rog  are  corn,  Siberian  iron,  leather,  caviar,  and  fish.  Pre- 
viously to  the  year  1833,  the  number  of  merchantmen  that 
arriv^  at  Taganrog  wa.s  between  300  and  4(X)  annually. 
By  a  ukaze,  issued  in  1833,  all  .ships  liable  to  nuarantine 
were  prohibited  from  entering  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  the 
nrnnber  of  arrivals  is  reduced  to  less  than  100 ;  notwith- 
standing this,  the  exportation  to  fiwcun  eountiica  liaa  in- 
creased, the  number  of  coasting-veseett  being  more  than 
double  what  It  w:i ,  litTiire.  It  must  be  observed  thnt  in 
speaking  of  tlie  traiie  oi  Taganrog,  that  of  the  i.vo  ntigh- 
bouring  towns  of  RDsfotl  ;itid  Xakhitchevan  is  included, 
all  the  boat*  going  to  those  three  places  being  re^tered 
at  one  station,  laganrog  has  now  about  17,000  inhabit- 
ante>  chiefly  Greeka,  a  gymnasium,  ten  churches,  three  of 
trUoi  tro  of  fltone,  dockyards,  large  and  numerous  ware- 
houses, and  many  very  Kandsome  private  dwellings.  Tlie 
cHioate  is  temperate  and  remarkably  healthy;  the  sur- 
rounding countrj-  is  fertile,  and  produces  i  \t  el-'  ut  fniits 
and  cuUnar)'  vegetables  ;  wheat  sown  in  unmanured  land 
rields  from  twenty  to  thirty  fold.  The  vine  and  the  mul- 
Derry  flourisli,  but  the  countiy  is  destitute  of  vrood.  The 
emperor  AlcxMidH  died  Imm,  on  tiie  Irt  «f  Deoenber, 
a88v* 

(fidata  Janmat;  Qmverittiimu  Lexicon;  Schnitzler, 
La  Ruttie,  la  Polof^e,  et  la  Finlande ;  Lloyd,  Life  qf  the 
Btttperor  Atexandrr ;  Haasell ;  Cannabich ;  Stein.) 

TAGUS,  ciilli  I  Tajo  by  the  Spaniards,  and  2Wo  by  the 
Poitucueeet  is  the  Uugoit  river  of  the  Spanish  raninwila. 


which  is  divided  between  these  two  nations.  Hie  nvon 
by  the  confluence  of  which  the  Tkgna  is  formed  originate 
in  the  liighest  part  of  the  tablo-kud  tvbieh  occupies  the 
interior  of  ttw  peninsala,  between  ^  29'  and  41"  5'  N. 
lat.,  and  !•  3(r  and  3P  SlKW.  long.    In  the  elevated 
mountain-mxssc.s  of  the  Sierra  Monna  and  'Sierra  Alba- 
ra^in  rise  three  rivers,  the  Molina  or  Gallo.  the  Tagnt, 
and  tlu'  Guadiela,  which  flow  west-north-west  between 
high  ridges  and  in  narrow  valleys.  The  Molina  and  Tag\is 
umte  on  the  boundary-line  of  tne  provinces  of  Soria  and 
Cuenja,  and,  running  south-weet,  tbqr  nn  joined  by  tlie 
Guadiela,  where  the  three  provinces  of  Gnen^  Onada* 
lajara,  and  Madrid  meet.   The  united  river  continues  to 
flow  in  a  soutlj-west  direction  until  it  enters  the  more  ooen 
country  of  the  plain,  when  it  turns  to  the  west,  ana  is 
joined  by  the  nver  Jarania,  or  Xaraaia.     Tliis  nver  is 
formed  by  throe  rivers,  which  rise  in  the  range  that  divides 
the  table-land  uf  New  Castile  from  that  of  Old  Castile, 
the  Taj  una,  Henares,  and  Jarama  or  Ytui*-  The  la^ 
menti<med  river,  Uie  Xarama*  is  the  most  western,  and 
originatea  on  the  Soma  Siem,  near  Buytrago.    It  runs 
south,  and  is  first  joined  by  the  Henares.  which  flows 
aouth-south-west,  and  then  by  the  Taj  una,  which  runs 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth  nearly  parallel  to  theHenares 
and  the  Tagus,  in  the  tract  which  divides  those  two  rivers. 
The  Tajuna  joins  the  Xarama  a  few  miles  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Tuns.  The  coontry  which  is  tmveraed 
by  tlieie  bmncfaea  of  the  '^ign  is  not  much  elevated  above 
the  watenMtirsea,  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  fer- 
tility, and  is  the  most  populous  tract  on  the  table-land  of 
Spam.  Tlie  Xarama  joins  the  Tagiis  a  little  below  Aranjuez, 
:  and  at  this  place  the  nver  flows  through  avride  level  plain 
very  little  elevated  above  its  bed,  and  so  fertile,  that  it  is 
justly  called  the  Garden  of  Castile.   From  this  place  the 
general  course  of  the  Tagus,  as  far  as  it  lies  within  Spain* 
is  nearlv  due  west.  Bebw  Amiuues  the  bed  of  the  rive* 
gradually  sinks  deeper  beneath  the  surroundiiig  coonti). 
its  banks  are  stecn,  and  composed  of  rocks,  which  insOBM 
paits  rise  from  tne  water  abruptly  to  the  height  of  20O 
feet.     The  adjacent  countrj-  is  uneven  and  bomewhat 
broken,  but  not  tally  :  but  atter  having  encompassed  the 
hill  on  which  the  town  of  Toledo  stands,  the  nver  again 
enters  a  level  country,  which  extends  for  many  miles 
weetwaid,  and  in  which  it  is  joined  by  the  rivers  Gtiada- 
nma  and  Alberehe  from  the  north.  Below  the  town  of 
Talavera  de  b  Reina  the        enters  a  hilhr  coanby,  where 
it  flows  with  .-Tt  it  rapidity  in  a  deep  bed  nlled  wiui  rocks, 
and  is  joined  irom  the  north  by  the  rivers  l^etar  and  Ala- 
gon,  which  descend  from  the  hign  ridge  that  divides  the 
table-land  of  the  two  Castiles.   "nie  Alagon  originates  in 
the  icy  masses  which  cover  the  Munrait  of  the  l^erra  de 
Griegos  ali  ttie  jear  round ;  and  the  volume  of  water 
whicn  this  river  imngs  down  is  so  considerable,  that  flfom 
the  place  of  confluence  at  Alcantara  the  Tagus  becomes 
navigable.    Though  the  Tagus  has  run  above  350  mile» 
before  it  reaches  Alcantara,  no  part  of  it  i>  n-.\  it.-:ible, 
which  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  great  rapidity  of  its 
current  through  the  plain  of  (,'a.sti!e.    Besides  tniii,  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  is  through  narrow  valleys,  between 
steep  hills,  from  which  heavy  masses  of  rocks  nave  fallen 
down*  which  in  maqr  phoes  greatlj  eneumbcr  the  bod 
of  tile  river,  and  came  rapids,  which  continue  fiir  soveral 
miles  ;  but  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  navigation  of 
the  river  is  the  small  volume  of  water.    Tlie  soil  of  the 
table-land  absorbs  a  great  quantity  of  moisture  without 
forming  springs,  and  at  the  same  time  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  rails  on  this  region  is  much  less  than  what  falls  in 
other  parts  of  Europe;  consequently^  the  river  is  v«iy 
scantily  suppfied  with  water,  except  during  the  ftwrnootlK 
when  uie  nuns  are  mora  abundnit. 

At  Alcantara  the  levd  of  flie  river  is  probably  less  than 
300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  has  still  a  course  of  about 
200  miles  to  its  mouth.  Its  course  below  Alcantara  and 
as  far  a.s  Abrantes  <  r  r  vther  the  mouth  i  t  its  tiibutary  the 
Zezere,  is  nearly  due  west.  For  about  20  miles  it  con- 
stitutes the  boundary-line  betwoeil  Spiin  and  Portugal. 
In  this  part  of  its  oourse  the  river  is  navigable,  but  the 
navigation  is  extrencitytedioittand  notvrnhout  daog«r, 
as  the  sandbanks  are  numerous  and  subject  to  change.  It 
can  only  be  navigated  by  small  flat-bottomed  boats.  The 
Zezere,  in  ^vhic  ii  tlu;  numerous  rivulets  unite  which  col- 
lect the  waters  on^ating  on  the  southern  deciivitjr  ot  tiie 
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TOcby  QUUM*  of  the  Semde  Ertrelfaitthmi  brines  a  eoQ- 
ndenble  volume  of  water  to  the  Ta^us,  and  from  this  point 
downwuds  the  river  may  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  150 

tons  bnrden.  In  this  part  of  its  course  numerous  islands 
occur,  whicli  at  first  are  »aiall  and  rocky,  but  lower  down 
are  larger  and  alluvial.  The  larger  islands  are  called 
Lizerias.  Below  these  islands  the  river  expands  into  a 
liJte-like  basin,  which  extends  flom  north-east  to  south- 
west, in  the  dimctiaii  of  the  ooone  o<  the  wtttt  needy 
thirty  miles,  end  h  moMy  about  trnslTe  ndlea  wide, 
but  in  rvoral  places  it  is  narrowed  to  six  miles  by 
projecuiij^  headlandh.  The  country  north-west  of  the 
baain  i*  covered  with  gently-slopinu;  hiUs,  the  offsets 
of  Uie  Serra  da  Cintra,  and  on  the  south-east  of  it  is 
the  sandy  plain  of  Alemtejo.  The  inost  western  uart  of 
the  beiia  conatitutea  the  harbour  of  Lisbon,  which  is 
to  eomieia  el!  tiie  fleeti  Enope. 


Where  the  town  «f  Uibon  tcnninates  on  the  west,  the 
Tagos  turns  westward,  and  a  broad  rocky  headland,  constat- 
ing of  high  hills,  advances  northward,  and  narrows  the 

I>asin  to  about  one  mile  or  a  little  more  in  widtJi.  At  the 
same  time  the  offsets  of  the  Serra  da  Cintra  come  close  up 
to  the  river  on  the  north,  so  that  the  Ta^us  passes  to  the 
sea  between  two  rocky  masses.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Tagus  exceeds  550  miles,  and  the  area  of  the  countrydrained 
by  the  nrer  probably  doea  not  ftll  ahoiii  of  40yOW  a^me 
imtee. 

Tarns  is  the  name  rf  th-^  rivrr  in  the  Ronea  WlHcni 
whicn  lia^  been  adopted  iu  our  iLini^^uaK'e. 

(Minano's  Dieeionario  Geogrrja-',  ie  Espaia  y  /'  r 
tugul ;  Link's  Travelt  tn  Portugal,  Semple's  Ok 

sen-attons  on  a  Journey  through  Spain  eiM  JM^i 

TAIL,  ESTATE.  [Esran  Tail.] 

TADT.  [RoMAMBdoiUBnrJ 
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TAl-WAN  yTuijipan')  »  theChinoe  name  of  m  iikad 

which  in  Europe  is  known  by  the  name  of  Formosa,  and 
Ilfimosa,  and,  acci)rdin<:  to  the  Diitthraan  Valentjm,  is 
calkd  bv  the  aboritrincs  Pekan  or  Pak-and.  It  Vies  be- 
tween 'ii'Oh'and^"  15' N.  lat.,  and  between  120"  and 
122*  E  loiiir.,  and  extends  from  south  by  west  to  north  by 
ea£t  about  '2A0  miles.  In  width  it  varies  much.  i-Vom  its 
moiit  southern  point,  where  't  is  only  about  four  miles 
wide,  it  incrmes  /^adually,  to  that  at  23*  N.  lat  it  M  flO 
miles  wide,  and  at  24"  N.  lat.  nearly  100  nfln.  Tt» 
noiiherii  portion  decreases  in  width,  but  very  slowly,  for 
near  iti  Jiorlliern  end  it  i&  still  (X)  n\ilea  wide.  A  roiiifh 
cakutation  gives  the  :$urface  an  extent  ot  about  14,(nxi 
square  miles,  which  i!i  about  half  the  area  of  Ireland,  and 
8000  square  miles  more  than  that  of  Sicily. 

Tbo  north-wMtem  point  of  Tai-wan  is  only  about  80 
miles  flora  fhe  eoitt  cn  tiie  Chinese  province  of  Fukian,  or 
Fokian ;  but  farther  south  the  channel  of  Fokian,  as  the 
Ilea  between  TaV-wan  and  China  is  called,  p-ows  wider.  In 
the  parallel  oi"  Ainoy,'^"  40'  N.  lat..  it  is  l60  miles  across, 
and  still  wider  siouth  of  tlial  parallel.  This  part  of  the 
(.'hina  Sea  contains  several  bankii,  and  the  soundinirs  are 
also  extremely  irregular,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ponghu  or  Pnenghn  Islanos,  called  also  Pesc  adores,  or 
Fiah«r  bkods.  The  aouthem  extremity  of  Tai-wan  ta 
divided  from  the  Bashee  TsTands,  which  ire  •outh^ctet  of 
it.  by  thi-  channel  of  Fr  niiv;a,  which  is  nearly  80  mU«e 
wide,  and  has  al&o  veiy  uieKul^'r  soundincs. 

The  broad  promontory  which  terminates  t!ie  island  on 
tile  wuth,  and  forms  the  soutlt-east  and  wuth-west  ca[>i>,  is 
a  low  flat,  but  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  the 
country  suddenly  rises  into  mountains,  which  continue  to 
nm  in  an  unbroken  chain  northward  nearly  through  the 
middle  of  the  island  to  ite  oofthem  extreroiqf,  ttimioating 
with  high  clifi^  at  the  north-eaat  cape.  Ai  it  is  certain 
that  this  range  of  mountains,  which  u  called  Ta  Shan,  or 
Great  Mountain,  is  nearly  the  whole  year  round  covered 
\vith  snow,  its  elevation  naA  bjcn  e itimated  by  Humboldt 
at  about  12,0(X)  feet  above  the  sea.  The  declivities  of 
these  mountains,  with  the  exception  of  the  crests  of  the 
most  clemted  portion,  are  oovered  with  fine  trees  and 
postare'grouiids,  and  thus  the  idaiid,  when  seen  IhNB  the 
sea,  presents  a  very  pleasing  appearance,  whence  it  was 
called  Herroosa  by  the  Europeans  who  advanced  thus 
far  into  the  Indian  Sea.  These  mountains  liave  never 
been  visitt-d  by  Euroj)eans,  but  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Chinese  geographers,  which  have  been  collected  by  Kla- 
proth,  it  appears  that  there  is  more  than  one  volcano  on 
thisidand.  The  Tshykaag  (Red  Momitaai)»  aovtti  of  the 
town  of  Ftanc^^han-hian*  was  onae  an  aettre  totcatra,  and 
then  is  still  s  laJte  of  hot  water  on  Shhi  Moontains. , 
The  Phy-nan-mv-slnn,  so  tth-cast  of  Fung-«han-hian, 
emits  in  the  nig'nt-time  ii  i  iiliiant  lustre.  The  Ho-shan 
(Kirr- Mii'.irrjii'i  ,  sijiill'.-ni.st  of  Tehu-lo-hian,  is  said  to 
contain  many  wells  from  which  flames  issue.  There  are 
aamt  other  mountains  wlikli  axhOiit  trace*  of  vokaaw 
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action,  and  saJphur  constitutes  an  unporlant  article  of 

export. 

The  mountains  have  a  steep  declivity  on  both  sides, but 
on  the  west  hide  they  terminate  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  sea,  so  as  to  leave  a  wide  tract  between  them 
and  the  shore.  This  tract  has  an  undulating  surface,  and 
termiaates  on  the  sea  in  a  low  sandv  beach.  The  ad' 
joining  sea  is  ftiU  of  sand-banks  and  shoals,  and  can  only 
be  approached  in  a  few  places  by  vessels  drawing  more 
than  dfht  Ifeet  of  water.  On  the  east  of  the  Ta^han 
range  the  mountains  seem  to  occupy  nearly  the  .vl  oie 
space  between  the  creat  of  the  range  and  tlie  sea,  and 
j  In^h  rocks  line  the  shore.  There  are  no  soundings  along 
this  coast.  This  circumstance,  united  to  the  strong  cur- 
rent which  sets  alone  this  side  from  south  to  noftli,ia 
probabljr  the  reason  why  this  part  of  Tal-wan  taas  Dcvar 
been  visited  byEuropean  vessels  ;  nor  does  it  appear  ^at 
Japanese  or  Chinese  vessels  have  any  intercoursp  with 
thu  part  of  the  island.  It  is  an  unknown  portion  ot  the 
globe. 

Rivers  are  numerous  on  the  west  side,  but  as  they  ori- 
ffinate  in  a  very  elevated  repon,  from  which  they  descend 
in  continuouai  rapidii  and  cataracts,  they  bring  down  a  cOB' 
siderable  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  which  they  depoait  al 
their  moaus,  foiniiiig  baii»  which  have  so  Utile  watw  aa 
to  adnrit  only  small  vesseb :  this  however  seems  to  be  no 
great  disadvantage,  as  there  are  numerous  iclnmls  nlon^ 
uie  shore,  between  which  junks  of  ordinar)-  size  (at>oul  AW 
tons  burden)  find  good  anchorage.  Some  of  the  rivers 
however  are  said  to  be  navigable  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland,  especially  tJie  Tan-shuy-khv,  which  flklls  into 
the  Tan-ahuy-kiang  Bay,  which  lies  in  the  narrow  part  of 
the  channel  of  Fukian.  The  rivers  also  ofi'er  the  great 
advantage  of  an  abundant  inrigation,  though  they  ate 
sofflctiaMa  deatnielive  to  the  eropa  by  their  inunda- 
tioru. 

No  portion  of  the  ocean  is  subject  to  such  violent  galea 
as  the  sea  surrounding  Tai-wan  on  the  west  and  east. 
Iloth  monsoons,  the  north-i  a^tern  and  the  south-westem» 
blow  in  the  direction  of  the  channel  of  Fbldan,  and  as 
they  are  confined  between  two  high  momitaill-iangeattllt 
mountaiiu  of  Fukian  and  of  Ti£wan.  their  violenee  is 
much  increased.  At  the  change  of  the  mon«nrinR  the 
most  violent  gales  come  on  suddenly,  and  are  accom- 
panied by  typhous,  whirlwinds,  and  waterspouts.  Many 
Cliinesc  vessels  are  annually  lost  at  these  seasons.  Ths 
Japan  Sea,  which  lies  north  of  TsT-wan,  is  noted  for 
its  terrible  tempests.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  island 
the  north-eastern  monsoon  genenllv  lasts  nine  montlii« 
as  it  continues  to  blow  to  the  Dennrong  of  June. 
In  other  respeets  the  etimate  of  the  uTand  n  very  tenw 
perate,  neither  the  heat  nor  the  cold  beinc;  rxms-sivo  on 
the  plains  along  the  western  coast.  Tlie  i  land  is  subject 
to  earthquakes,  and  they  are  sometinit  s  vi violent.  In 
1782  the  whole  lower  portion  was  laid  vrL.tJ.  and  ttie  sea 
immJatad  the  oonaftiy  to  the  base  o 
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twelve  hours.  A  great  part  of  Ihp  capital  was  destroyed, 
and  some  hundreds  of  junka  were  lu»t. 

The  soil  of  the  lower  tracts  and  the  more  gentle  slopes 
of  the  mountaiRS  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  abundance 

of  corn,  ^^hu■h  is  expoiicd  1o  tho  haibinn-s  nf  F\:kian,  of 
which  the  island  i;>  said  1o  be  Ui*;  tciauary.  It  produces  [ 
rice  of  excellent  quality  ;  also  wheat,  millet,  maize,  and 
several  kinds  oT  vegetables,  amon^  which  are  tnifBes.  The 
sugar-cane  is  exteniiively  cultivated,  and  the  suear  made  in 
the  bland  goea  to  Chioa,  as  Aur  as  Peking.  Orchards  arc 
carefully  attended  tOi  They fmduee  oranges,  pine-apples, 
guavas,  cocot-ftiits,  areca-nuTS,  jaek-miit,  and  other  fruits 
found  in  tlie  East  Indies ;  also  peaches,  flprlcots.  fies, 
crapes,  pomec^ranates,  and  chestnuls.  ^^e!llIls  are  also 
imul)  irrowii.  Only  jrreen  tea  in  cu!ti\i»ted,  and  \\  is 
slated  that  it  t^oniis  an  article  of  export  to  ("hina.  where 
it  is  used  as  a  medicine.  The  blo8.soms  ut  the  uild  jai>- 
mine  are  dried  and  exported  to  China,  ^here  they  are 
used  to  give  a  scent  to  tJie  tea.  Other  articlea  of  export 
•re  camphor,  pepper,  nioes,  and  thnbor.  Tbnber  abounds 
in  the  larce  fore.sts  in  the  northern  di<!trirf5;  of  fhi'  i<1ati(l. 
It  i^i  also  seated  tliat  cotl'ee,  cotton,  and  silk  are  pro- 
duced to  a  small  amount. 

The  domestic  animalit  are  cattle,  buffaloes,  horses,  asses, 
and  Koats,  but  sheep  and  hogs  arc  rare.  The  horses  are 
small,  and  the  Chinese  find  them  unfit  for  their  cavalry. 
It  is  said  that  On  the  ea«tcm  vnknown  portion  of  the 
Uiland  there  are  many  beasts  of  prey,  as  tfgen,  ieopards, 
and  wolves,  but  they  are  not  found  on  the  western  side, 
where  wild  hotrs-,  deer,  monkev-«^,  plieasaiits,  and  are 
M'ry  abundant.  Salt  is  mane  to  a  creat  exlent,  and, 
tOL'ethcr  w  ith  snlphiir,  forms  a  lai  trc  article  of  export. 

The  poputaliuti  consists  of  Chinese  settlers  and  of  abori- 
gine?. The  Chinese  are  only  found  on  the  west  side  of  the 
uland,  «her>  ther  fint  cettled  a  hundred  and  eighty  years 
afo  tl668;.  l^eir  number  in*ny  yetrs  ago  waa  stated  to 
be  about  500,000  individuals.  They  are  mostly  from 
Fukian,  and  have  preserved  the  customs  of  their  original 
country,  and  the  spirit  ot' industry  and  enterpri'-e  by  wdieh 
their  countrvmen  are  distincf-.iished.  A  consiilerajile  num- 
ber of  aborigines  are  settled  among  the  Chinese,  to  whom 
ther  are  subject,  and  are  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  in  corn 
ifia  money.  The  collectora  oS  the  triDate  are  Chinese,  who 
are  required  to  know  the  ]mplMi^irftli«»boil|0neaforthe 
purpose  of  e*plaining  to  them  flte  orden  of  the  eotirt.  It 
13  said  that  the  oppression  to  which  the  aborigines  are  mh- 
jcct  from  these  interpreters  frequently  causes  them  to  rise 
n  rebellion.  These  aborigines  are  of  a  slender  make,  and 
in  complexion  resemble  the  Malays,  but  they  do  not  differ 
from  the  Chinese  in  features.  Their  language  shows  that 
they  belong  to  the  widely  spread  race  of  the  Ihlalay 
natiottt ;  And  it  is  said  that  they  greatly  resemble  the 
HorafbrH  of  the  Moloceaa.  Their  rchirion  resembles 
trhat  Hi  railed  Shatflanlsm.  The  Dutch  took  some  steps  to 
convert  them  to  Cliristianity,  but  their  sway  on  the  island 
wa.s  too  limited  and  of  too  .siiort  a  dnmlion  to  jtruduce  any 
lasting  efi'ect.  Nolhing  is  known  ot  the  aborigines  who 
inhabit  the  east  side  of  the  island.  They  are  not  subject 
to  the  Chinese,  and  are  said  to  continually  at  war  with 
them-  Inhabiting  a  country  corefed  with  lofiy  mountains, 
tbe^  ttt«  Mid  to  aubsitt  mostly  on  tiie  produce  of  the  ehase 
ana  by  tishin?. 

The  Chinese  portion  of  TaT-wan  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, wliicli,  from  south  to  notth,  are  Fung-shan-hian. 
Taa-wan-hian,  Tshul-lo-liian,  and  Thanp-hun-hian.  llie 
capital,  TaT-wan-fu,  is  a  con.<iiderable  place,  and  has  a 
garrnon  of  10,000  troops.  The  wall  was  built  in  17^.  The 
streete  tre  straight,  and  intersect  one  another  at  right 
ftoi^:  thejr  ate  Ain  of  ihoti,  vMeh  ore  abundanUy  pro- 
vided with  all  tHides  of  Chinese  industry.  The  largest 
buildinE^  is  that  which  was  erected  by  the  Dutch  durinsr 
their  short  sway  in  TaT-wan.  Tliere  is  still  a  small  chiuch 
built  by  the  Dutch.  It  is  st.ated  that  ItXXJ  junks  can  anchor 
in  the  harbour;  but  as  the  single  entrant  e,  at  sprinc^-tides, 
has  but  from  nine  to  ten  feet  of  water,  only  ve»beLs  of 
moderate  size  can  enter  it.-  There  was  formerly  another 
entamnce,  whidi  htd  « ((reater  depth  of  water,  and  fbr  the 
protection  of  which  the  Dutch  had  built  the  fortress  of 
Zelandia;  but  It  is  stid  that  this  entrance  has  been  filled 
op  with  sand.  Tlie  commerce  of  this  place  with  China  is 
considerable.  Wu-teaou-kian!?,  which  was  visited  hv  Liud- 
Hy  in  1832,  has  a  barbnur,  wludi  whs  then  cruwilcd  with 

faiuki  and  numarous  coasting  vessels  which  brought  the  pro- 


duce of  the  country,  especially  rice  and  sugar,  to  this  place. 
Tan-shuy-kiang,  et  the  embouchure  of  the  ri%'erTan-shuy 
khy,  is  at  the  inneimoatreoemof  %fine  bay,  which  is  large 
enough  for  a  numerous  fieet,  but  has  not  been  TiriteJ  by 

Europeans.  The  best  hr.rbour  is  m  ar  (be  northern  ex- 
tremity of  tile  island,  and  i.s  called  Ky  lone-shai :  the 
Dutch  call  it  Quelonc.  It  i.s  cajiacious  enough  to  contain 
30  large  vessels,  and  is  the  station  of  the  Chinese  navy  at 
the  iiumd.  Aik  actiTe  commeiee  is  carried  tm  wt  flue 
place. 

The  euuuueiue  of  the  island  is  limited  to  that  with  the 
easteif)  piOHllces  of  Ohinaj  Specially  Faki*n,  to  which  it 
sends  Us  R^ri«n1(ui1i)  produce*  with  sulphur  and  salt,  and 

from  which  it  imports  tea,  raw  silk,  wotdlen  and  cotton 
stuffs,  and  otlur  manufactures.  It  is  .slated  that  the  num- 
ber of  junks  that  annually  enter  the  ports  amounts  to 
more  than  \000.  The  navigation  of  the  diannel  of  Fukian, 
though  difficult  on  account  of  the  ^les  and  the  rout;h  sea, 
is  rendered  much  lets  ao  by  the  situation  of  the  JPong^a 
Islands,  whidioffin' a  safe  rnuge  in  time  of  danger.  These 
rotky  islands  arc  thirty-six  in  number,  inost  of  tbem  very 
smafl,  and  a  few  somewhat  larger.  Tlic  larpest  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  in  which  vessels  of  between  nine  and 
ten  feet  draught  may  anchor  in  security.  The  Chinese 
have  erected  mnw  fortifications  on  them,  as  they  have  oc- 
casionally been  taken  poesetsion  of  by  pirates,  who  tirfr> 
quently  infet>t  the  adjacoit  oOBst  of  China. 

Opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
TsT-wan  is  the  island  of  Botot  Tabago-xima.  It  is  elevated, 
and  about  ten  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  surroundni 
by  a  sea  without  sotmdin^,  and  no  navii^ator  luis  e>er 
landed  on  it.    It  is  said  to  lie  \ery  jwpulous. 

It  appears  that  the  island  of  Tai-wan  was  know  n  to  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  at  an  early  period,  but  they  did  mt 
settle  on  it  nor  sutgect  it  to  their  sway,  .When  the  Dutch 
appeared  In  these  seas,  following  the  tnok  of  the  Portn- 
guese,  thev  found  no  Chinese  settlement  cither  on  the 
Ponghu  Isfand.s  or  on  TaT-vtan.  They  erected  some  forlifi- 
caticui  on  the  Ponsrbu  Islands,  and  in  1(>;14  tbr-v  built  the 
fortress  of  Zclaudia  at  the  entrance  ot  tiie  harbour  of 
TaVwan-f\i,  where  there  was  then  a  small  town.  They  built 
also  a  small  fortress  at  the  harbour  of  K^-long-shaj.  The 

firotecBon  which  was  thus  offered  to  emigrants  indue«l  a 
arge  number  of  families  from  Fukian  to  settle  m  the 
island,  and  the  colony  rose  rapidly  in  importance.  Mem- 
while  China  was  laid  waste  by  the  wars  which  tei-minated 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Ming  dynasty  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  family  on  the  throne.  The  adlierents 
of  the  former  dynastv  maintained  their  footing  longest  in 
eastern  and  souttiem provinces,  Chekiang. Fukian,  and 
Qoaogtun,  bat  beiiw  pressed  bv  their  enemies,  thcr  •bui* 
donea  the  miunland,  and  contintted  the  war  on  the  sea. 
One  of  their  chiefs,  Tshiog-tshing-kun«::.  called  by  the 
Euioneans  Kuxinga,  swled,afTer  the  los.*  of  a  tiattle.  to  the 
Poncriu  Islands,  and  occupied  them.  Hence  lie  jirocerded 
to  Tai-wan,  and  findinc;  only  a  very  weak  garrisoi:  in  liie 
Dutch  fortress,  lie  took  it.  alUr  a  siege  of  four  months,  in 
1662.  Thus  the  Dutch  lost  the  island,  after  h.ivinir  been 
in  possession  of  it  for  tsventy-eight  years.  Tshini^-tihing- 
kung.  the  new  king  of  Tai-wan,  mvoored  the  settling  of  his 
countrymen,  the  inhabitants  of  Fyikian,  and  thus  island 
in  a  short  time  was  converted  Into  a  Chinese  colony.  He 
■•^as  also  favourable  to  the  Kn[:li.«.h,  who  had.  dunng  hi.* 
rei^n,  a  commercial  estalilishmcnt  on  the  i*!Rnd,  from 
wliich  they  carried  on  an>  active  commerce  with  Amoy. 
The  province  of  Fukian,  which  continued  its  opposition  to 
the  victorious  Mantchoos  longer  than  any  other  part  of 
China,  bad  been  compelled  to  submit  to  their  sway;  and 
as  T.Hhing-t.shing-kung  hedged,  and  tiietbtonc  of  TaT-wan 
was  occupied  by  a  minor,  a  Chinese  fleet  in  1682  took 
posses.sion  rjl'the  Pon^lui  Islands.  The  Clnnese  wi  re  a:so 
prepariui;  a  descent  on  TaV-wan,  when,  in  iLiK;).  (he  cLumci] 
which  j^overnec!  in  the  name  of  the  youn:^  jirince  thmii^ht 
it  most  prudent  to  surrender  the  island  to  tlie  court  ot 
Peking  without  a  war. 

f  Pire  du  Mailla,  Leliret  Uifiantet  «t  ameum,  vol. 
tviii. ;  Klaproth's  mteriptim  du  thh  <fe  fhrtiHMf,  ^ 
trnifi'  (Jr  hrrcft  Chinois,  in  .\frmr>irt's  rrliti/k  li  rAs!>;  ta 
pLTouse,  J'ou.isp  aul'iur  du  Mnn-dt :  and  Lindsays  f'oyage 
nf  thr  vi'ft^rl  AinJter<<i  along  tke  Omt  ttf  CImu,  ill  Ar> 
liumenlary  Reports,  1831.) 

TALAPOINS  is  the  name  given  by  (he  Portuguese,  and 
after  them  by  other  Suropeaa  nations,  to  the  BuddhM 
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Srietts,  or  rather  monkt,  of  Siam,  and  if  nippoted  to  t>« 
•■nvfil  tVoin  the  liin  which  they  always  ciuiy,  \iiuall) 
made  of  a  leaj'of  the  paluiyra-trce,  and  hence,  *tiy»  L'lmv- 
fuixl  i^Jijurnal  qf  Umbattu  to  Siam,  p.  '.iaH;,  denominati  d 
bjr  Ute  Sanscrit  word  Tulpat.  Tal  is  the  common  Indian 
BMM  tot  the  palmyra ;  and  the  older  travellen  give  Ta- 
JftpftWthvSmiiuM  word  for  »ftn.  latbtfkUCwlaanMd 
tongiw)tktT«la|Miaa  of  Sian  are  nid  to  bo  ealiod  Th^ni- 
ka;  but  in  the  common  lan^afte  of  the  country  they  :u-e 
cpoken  of,  a«  well  u  tu,  simply  by  the  temi  CJhau-oin),  or 
Chau-ca,  which  sij^nifiefi  My  ford  ;  or  hteraily  Lord  ol'  rue  \ 
tli»s  first  of  the  two  forms  being  that  commonly  used,  the 
other  that  employed  to  express  extraordinary  inferiority  on 
tbt  put  of  the  speaker.  (La  Loubere,  Du  Boyaume  de 
Siam,  i.  407.)  Mr.  Crawftud  states  that  thty  an  called 
Pfan,  which  he  myi  is  a  Pali  word  sif^ifyin^  Lord,  ap- 
plied aho  to  Gautama  or  Buddha,  to  the  kiniir,  to  the  white 
elephant,  to  the  idols  of  Buddlia,  k.c.  By  the  Burmese 
the  Talapoins  are  said  to  be  called  Kahans,  whence  teems 
to  come  the  name  llaulins,  piven  to  them  bv  the  Moham- 
medam ;  as  by  the  Chinese  they  are  called  Ho-chang'i ;  in 
Tibet,  Laroa-iieng  or  Lamas ;  and  in  Ja^an,  Bomtes.  iPre- 

BtMbum.  *Oii  tho  Reliipoii  md  Utentum  of  tiie  B«ii^ 

mill'  in  Asiatic  RetmrcAr-t,  vol.  vi.  )  Iti  Ceylon  the  name 
for  the  ordmarj'  priests  i»  hUttd  to  be  Tirouunanne ;  but, 
Sitht  novices  are  »Hid  to  l>e  styled  Saman  Eroo  Ounnanse, 
and  certain  inspectors,  exercismi;  a  general  superintend- 
ence over  the  temples,  Naxlc  Uunnanse  and  Mahanailce 
Ounnanse.  it  would  seem  that  the  name  for  priest*  of  aU 
kinda  ii  Ounnanse.  cJoinville. '  On  the  Religion  and  Man- 
neis  of  the  People  of  Ceylooi'  in  jMoHo  Reteanhet,  vol. 
vii.)  Saniaoa,  or  Somona,  acoordln^  to  Dr.  Buchanan,  is 
a  title  piven  in  Burma  both  to  the  priests  and  to  the  imaffes 
of  Buddha ;  whence  the  Buddhists  are  often  called  Sama- 
nians.  It  is  derived,  be  says,  from  thillMliaritPOHl  8MDan, 
Mgniiying  gentleness  or  aiiabUity. 

Ample  information  on  the  sutueot  of  the  Talapolns  is 
given  by  La  Louhera,  who  irwad  Siam  in  lMw<8i  in 
quality  of  envoy  firom  the  fVenoh  Idng,  in  Utwoife  oatMed 

*  Du  Royaume  de  Siam,"  2  vols.  12mo.,  Amsterdam,  1G91, 
vol.  i.,  chaps.  17.  18,  19,  21,  pp.  ^41-368  and  381-4'it): 
and  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  his  '  .Journal  of  an  Kinbawy  Iruin 
th«  Governor-General  of  India  to  the  Court*  of  Siam  and 
Cochin  China'  (in  1821-22),  4to.,  London.  1828,  pp.  330, 
%M,  They  are,  as  has  been  stated,  a  species  of  monks 
liviw  w  oommunitiea  of  from  ten  to  some  hundreds,  and 
eiBpioyiiig  ttieir  time  in  davotion,  caligioua  rtudy,  and  me- 
ditation, and  in  beginng,  or  rather  reeeiring  alms,  for  they 
•re  not  permitted  actually  to  solicit  charity.  Tlieir  monas- 
teries, in  which  each  monk  lui*  his  separate  cell,  arc  always 
adjoining  to  some  temple  ;  Lui  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Talapoins  officiate  as  priests  or  ministers  of  religion  in  our 
sense  of  the  term.  Neither  are  they  considered  as  forming 
«tr  b«laofuif  to  tho  litcniv  or.lMiiMd  «1m»:  the  pursuit 
of  aiqr  seeuwr  shidy  ii  lookod  open  tiwiewnly  and  pro- 
fane in  a  Talapoin;  and  in  fact  they  are  mostly  very 
ignorant.  Yet  the  instruction  ot  youth  in  the  elements  of 
learning  appears  to  be  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  their  hands. 
Every  Siamese,  we  are  told,  becomes  a  Talapoin  for  some 
time.    *  Every  male  in  the  kingdom,'  says  Mr.  Crawfurd, 

*  must  at  one  period  or  another  of  his  life  enter  the  priest- 
hood, for  however  sliort  a  time.  Even  the  king  will  he  a 
prieal  fiir  two  or  three  davs,  going  about  tar  aim  Ult«  the 
last,  mid  the  highest  officers  of  the  gorcramoat  continue 
in  the  nrie»tho<Ki  ibr  some  months.'  Usually,  it  may  be 
supposea,  a  man  t,'oes  througli  tlio  ceremony  of  getlint; 
himself  made  a  taliipoin  without  any  intention  of  perma- 
nently fon>akin^  the  world  ;  but  if  he  enters  one  of  the  sa- 
ered  communities  a  Moond  time,  he  caiwot  again  withdraw 
ftMB  it.  The  TsJapdw ire  said  to  be  v«iy  nuaieroufi;  but 
tbcy  aaciB  to  eonsHt  fiar  the  greater  part  of  mare  tempo- 
rary members  of  the  order,  and  of  petaons  who  have  thus 
entered  it  for  the  second  time  in  aavanced  life.  Its  ad- 
Tantagea,  or  temptations,  an  .  a  :tfe  of  idleness,  exemption 
from  taxation  and  from  the  conscription,  security  of  sub- 
sutence  and  comfortable  raiment,  together  with  the  cere- 
OMNlious  marks  of  respect  with  which  a  talapoin  is  every- 
whcn  treated.  AU  the  monasteries  are  endowed  by  the 
gevcmmant.  ar  bgr  vaaitliy  iadindnalai  xmlm  whoae  pioteo- 
tion  they  are  considered  to  be.  Lalooboa  has  nven  a 
^wing  of  one ;  and  another  is  described  in  FinTayson's 

of  •  The  Mwioa  to  ittam  aod  Oui  in 


p.  110.  In  their  dresses  of  yellow  «otton  or  silk,  whi  n 
are  of  the  same  fashion  with  those  of  the  Buddhi»t  iiriesti 
in  AvH  and  Ceylon,  the  Talapoins  of  Siam  pre>ent  a  fu^hly 
favnurable  contrast  to  the  rags  and  .squalidity  of  the  gene- 
ral population.  On  the  other  band,  a  talapoin  is  not  only 
separated  itom  social^  by  Itdng.oondamned  to  celibacy, 
and  is  prahibited  from  aowilng  proper^,  but  is  expected 
to  obsewa  veiy  atrie^  serefal  of  the  precepts  of  the 
national  religion  which  are  very  little  attended  to  by  any- 
body else,  especially  the  prohibitions  agaaiist  the  slaying 
of  animals  (alUiough  they  will  eat  them  when  felain),  steal- 
ing, adultery,  lying,  and  drinking  wine.  There  are  diifer- 
ent  ordera  of  Talapoina,  and  La  Loubere  says  tltere  are 
also  female  Talapoins,  whom  he  calls  Taiapouiwat ;  bpt 
tbeaa.  according  to  (>awfWd,  ara  only  a  few  old  wmaa 
who  are  aUowedTto  live  in  the  unoccupied  cells  of  soma  ff 
tlw  monasteries.  The  national  head  of  the  TaJa^^oim^ 
styled  the  Son-krat,  is  appointed  to  tiiat  dignify  by  tka 
king,  and  always  resides  in  the  royal  palace. 

TALAVE'RA  DE  LA  RKYN  a,  or  LA  REAL,  .  a 
lari;e  town  of  Spain,  formerly  in  the  province  of  'Toledab 
but  now,  since  the  late  divisioa  of  the  Spaniah  tei^toiy* 
thaouital  efthapMnrioaaof  itanuna.  It  ia  situatad  on 
tha  right  hank  of  tba  TiifQa,  at  tha  «id  of  an  extaaiiva 

and  well  cultivated  plain,  3«°  52'  X  lat.,  0*  Sa'  W.  long. 
It  wa.s  called  by  the  Romans  Kbora  Talabripa,  ss  the  in- 
scriptions and  remains  found  in  its  territory  stiow.  It  has 
a  fine  Gothic  church,  the  Ibundation  of  the  celebrated 
Rodrigo  Ximenez,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  author  of  a 
history  of  the  Arabs  and  a  Latin  duonicla  of  Spain,  about 
the  beginning  of  tha  thirteenth  oantmy.  The  town  is 
badly  built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  The 
population  does  not  exceed  12,000,  who  are  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  hardware,  fur 
which  Talavem  is  famous  all  over  Spain.  A  large  silk 
manufactory,  which  belongs  to  the  government,  employs 
also  many  of  the  population.  In  July,  1HU9.  Talavera  was 
the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  British  uooar  Wallinffton 
(then  QananJ  Wallaaley}  and  the  Fianoh  comnandea  by 
Jowdan.  The  batHa  vaa  long  and  diatinately  contested, 
but  it  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  French.  The 
exhausted  condition  of  the  Knglibh  troops,  who  were 
without  proviiiions,  prevented  them  from  following  up 
their  advantage  and  pursuing  the  enemy.  There  is  an- 
other town,  isiftliMiirtNs  aallad  IWaf «a«  l»Vk|U,  ar 
'  the  old,' 

TALC,  a  mineral  whicb  oeeuraeiystallized  and  maaaiva. 
and  it  ia  probabla  tliat  acme  distinct  species  of  minerals 
hare  been  so  called.  Primarr  form  of  the  crystal  a  rhom 

bold,  but  usually  occurs  in  trie  secondary  form  of  hexa- 
gonal laminte,  and  sometimes  in  long  pnsms.  Cleavage 
dl^t met,  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  It  is  easily  separable 
into  thin  plates,  which  are  flexible,  but  not  elastic.  It 
is  easily  scraped  with  a  knife,  and  tha  poaadcr  il  unc- 
tuous to  the  touch.  (Colour  white*  graen,  grqriali,  and 
blackish-green  and  red.  Beoooies  namttvaly  daalriMl  by 
friction ;  lustre  pearly.  Ttaajparant;  naaaltteenti.apaqao. 
Speciitc  gravity  2" 713. 

Crj-stallized  talc  is  mostly  white,  or  of  a  li£;ht  green 
colour ;  is  met  with  in  serpentine  rocks  in  small  quantify, 
willi  carbonate  of  lime,  actinolite,  steatite,  and  massive 
talc,  &c.  It  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Salzburg  and 
the  Tyrol :  it  occurs  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
in  Comwallt  in  Kynan'a  CovatWhara  a  bad  of  it  nadariiaa 
serpentina.  It  alaa  ooeoia  in  Sootland,  in  CRan  TUL' 
Perthshire;  and  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Piedmont,  &o. 

The  fnattive  varietifji  of  talc  are  less  flexible  than  tnp 
cryatallized  :  tiny  ai  e  principally  of  an  apple- ;,'reen  colour, 
and  sometimes  of  a  radiated  struetura.   It  is  met  with  in 

considerable  quantify  in  twda  IB  wicaiaaawa  aaiiiilna»gaaiH| 

and  serpentine. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  talc  are  inflinbla ;  othaia  b*' 
come  wfatta»  and  yidd  %  anaU  bafttaii  af  aMUd  with 

borax. 

IndurcUed  talc  is  massive,  of  a  orreenish  grey  coio-ir ;  the 
structure  is  schistose  and  curved :  it  is  of  a  shining  and 
sometimes  of  a  pesrly  lustre,  and  somewhat  translucent. 
It  is  sott  and  rather  unctuous  to  the  touch.  lu  spaoifte 
gravifyiafl'B. 

It  oaaniaiii  piipitifa  ■■utaiaa  In 
pentina,  la  aevaiii  eaiMltiiaa  M  dw  oai 
in  Britain,  in  Perthihira  aBiltal 
in  the  Shatland  lilafirtfc 
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Aooording  to  Vauquelin,  lamellar  taiv.  conustt  of 

Silica  62 

Magnesia       •      .      .      •  27 
Alumina        •      •      ■       •  1*8 
Oxide  ofirMl  .      •      «      •  8*S 
Water  • 

100- 

steatite,  chlorite,  and  other  magneaian  mineral  are 
mearly  allied  to  mica,  and  they  are  by  some  mineralogrista 
considered  as  varieties  of  the  same  substance. 

TALfiGALLA.  Mr.  O.  R.  Gisy  makes  the  M»gapo- 
mhm  the  fMrd  and  lut  mbftmil^  of  U»  MamAtim 
(Palamboka,  Linn.).  . 

The  Megapodiinee  compriae  w«  ibilOWtD|r  gwierai— 
Talegalla,  Less.  (Atectura,  Lath. ;  Talegattut,  Less. ; 
A^UOTirfa,  James ;  Cathetnrus,^\^.^;  Megapodiiu,  Quov  ei 
Gaim.  [Mkgapodiid.*:  ;  Cracid.e,  vol.  viii.,  p.  132]  ;  Mf- 
titet  7  J.  Geoffr. ;  Menura,  Shaw  {Parkinsmiut,  Bechst. ; 
Mtgapodiw.ytn^)  [Mjbkora]  ;  AlecthtUm^lMt^ixM 
Bwaioa.)  [Ckaom.  toL  viii.,  p.  133J. 

We  pfoeeed  in  tint  wtiele  to  noliM  the  genera  Tah- 
gaUa,  Leipoa,  and  Megapodiiu,  the  imtttral  histonr  of 
which,  especially  with  regard  to  their  hahita  and  nidific»- 
tion,  has  lately  been  wtiiniitoiiljr  OMde  out 

And  first  of 

Talegalla. 

Oenerie  C^araettr,^BiXi  veiy  robust,  very  thick,  one- 
thiid  of  the  leniB^th  of  ttie  heed  compressed  above,  with 
the  upper  mandible  convex ;  nostrils  basal,  kteral,  oyal- 
oblong,  pierced  in  a  lar^e  membrane ;  lower  mandible 
leas  high  but  wider  than  the  upper,  nearly  straight  below, 
with  smooth  edges,  the  branches  widenetl  at  the  base,  and 
tfat  width  fill«l  up  by  a  feathered  membrane  ;  ( hec  ks 
ontirelv  naked ;  head  and  neck  iumished  with  feathers 
with  simple  barbules.  Wings  rounded,  moderate,  the  first 
quill  vety  short,  the  second  rather  longer,  the  third  longest 
of  all,  the  fourth  and  fifth  Aminishing  in  length  after  tiie 
third.  Tail  rather  long,  rounded  ;  tarsi  rather  robust,  mo- 
derately long,  furnished  with  large  scutella  in  front ;  toes 
rather  long,  the  middle  longest,  tlie  external  shortest ;  the 
thnce  front  toes  furnished  at  their  origin  with  a  membra- 
Mus  border,  which  is  widfllt  between  the  external  and 
niddlo  toes;  elatn  eonvex,  flattened  below,  slightly 
owad  md  moderately  robtist;  the  hiad-toe  long,  resting 
OBlbely  on  the  ground,  and  ftmiahad  witih  m  eqiaally 
lObast  claw.  (T/esson.) 


Example.  Talegalla  Lathami. 

Latham,  in  his  General  History  Bird*  (vol.  i.),  de- 
scribed and  figured  this  bird  under  the  name  of  the  Netc 
Holland  Vulture ;  but,  correctinif  his  error,  he,  in  the 
tenth  volume,  placed  it  among  the  Gallinaceous  Birds, 
with  the  generic  name  Of  Alectura,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously employed  to  deaigmlo  a  group  of  Flycatchers. 
M.  Lesson  places  tha  ganos  at  tha  and  of  the  PMana- 


Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  Chtssificatinn  rif  FirtU  (vol.  i., 
183C),  treating  of  the  Vultundir,  notices  this  species, 
under  the  name  of  the  New  Holland  Vulture,  as  being  .so 
like  a  rasorial  bird,  that  some  authors  have  hesitated  (not 
having  seen  a  specimen)  as  to  what  order  it  really  be- 
longed. *  So  completely  indeed,'  says  he,  *  has  nature  dis- 
gnhndtUa  rare  and  extraordinary  viutiue  in  tha  aamblance 
of  that  type  which  it  is  to  repreeent  in  its  own  flmiily. 
that  it  has  even  been  classed  m  one  writer  with  the  Me- 
nura of  the  same  Continent ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
if  clear  conceptions  of  the  difference  between  analogy  and 


afBnity  arc  not  entertained,  such  a  classification  ha.s  some 
plausible  reasons  to  reeonitrieiid  it.  In  fact,  the  feet  of 
the  two  birds  are  formed  nearly  on  the  same  principle ; 
but,  thou,  so  are  those  of  Orthonyx,  a  little  scansorial 
bird  not  much  bigger  than  a  robin.  All  three  genera,  ta 
short,  are  remarkwle  for  their  large  disproportiooriila 
feet,  long  and  slightly  curved  claws,  and  tne  equaK^  of 
length,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  outer  and  the  middle  toe.  It 
is  by  instances  such  as  these  that  we  perceive  the  full  ex- 
tent of  those  unnatural  combinations  which  result  from 
founding  our  notions  of  classificalioii  from  one  set  of  cha- 
ructers,  and  forgetting  to  look  at  the  full  consequences  of 
carrying  those  notions  into  extended  operation.  Nor  ia 
this  the  only  paeoliahty  of  the  New  lioUand  Voltura; 
for,  unlike  all  others  of  its  fkmily,  it  possessea  ctshtecn 
feathers  in  its  tail.  'An  examination  of  the  bill,'  Mr. 
Swainson  gi-es  a  cut  of  it.  •  which  is  decidedly  raptorial, 
joined  with  many  other  considerations,  shows  tfiat  fill 
these  are  but  analogical  relations  to  the  Jiufores,  while  the 
real  affinities  of  the  bird  are  in  the  circle  of  the  Vulturidrc, 
of  which  it  forms  the  rasorial  type.  A  perfect  specimen 
of  this  very  rare  vulture,  now  before  us  (procured  by  Mr. 
Allan  Cunningham  in  the  forests  adjoining  Van  Diemen's 
Land),  enables  us  to  speak  of  its  structure  from  penonal 
examination.'  In  the  synopsis  to  ^Tr  Swninson's  second 
Tolurae  (1837),  we  find  it  in  the  family  I  'ulturidee,  under 
the  name  of  C«^/i^'/Mr«*  (which  cannot  be  ret ai net! X  be- 
tween Neophron  and  Gijpaetuf,  recorded  as  the  taaorial 
type  of  the  Vulhtridee.  And  yet  it  is  no  Uid  of  pi^  Ol 
alL  Latham,  in  hia  tenth  volume,  and  L««oo,wcran^' 
in  eonridering  it  a  rasorial  apeeiea. 

Mr.  Gould,  to  whom  wc  are  indebted  for  a  full  and 
satisfactory  account  of  the  habits  of  this  cxtraordinarj' 
bird,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert,  modestly  says:  — 
'  Aner  all  the  facts  ttiat  have  been  stated,  I  trust  it  will 
be  evident  that  its  natural  situation  is  among  the  Rotors, 
and  that  it  forms  one  of  a  great  flunily  of  birds  peculiar  to 
Aoafaniliaand  the  Indian  Islands,  of  which  Megapodiiu 
forms  a  part ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  view  I  may  add, 
that  the  sternum  has  the  two  deep  emarginations  so  traly 
chnracteristic  of  the  G  il/inacetp  ;  at  all  events  it  is  in  no 
way  allied  to  the  I'uHuridff,  and  is  nearly  as  far  removed 
from  Menurn.'  It  seems  to  us  that  Tahgallu  iMthami 
may  be  considered,  in  a  degree,  as  the  representative  of 
the  turkey  in  Australia. 

Z)«Mrt]plton.~' Adult  mtUt  t  whole  of  the  uppar  anrlhee, 
win  gs,  and  tdl,  bladdsh-hrown ;  the  ftaShcra  of  tha  vnder 
surface  blackish-brown  at  the  bas«,  becoming  silvery-grey 
at  the  tip ;  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  deep  pink-red,  thinly 
sprinkled  with  short  hair-like  blackish-brown  feathers  : 
wattle  bright  yellow,  tinged  with  red  where  it  unites  with 
the  red  of  the  neck ;  bill  black ;  irides  and  feet  brown. 

female  about  a  fomlh  le«s  than  the  male  in  size,  but 
so  closely  tha  aaoM  in  colour  as  to  render  n  aapante  de- 
scription unnecessary.  She  also  poesaraaa  tha  wattle,  bat 
not  to  BO  great  an  extent.  (Gould.) 
Size  about  that  of  a  turkey. 

Mr.Gouid  s^vesthc  follovMne  synonyms:— AVtfJ/o//a»i(i 
Culture,  Ijith. ;  genus  .//■r/H/  f/.  Ibid.  ;  Alrrtura  iMlhumi, 
J.  E.  Gray;  New  Holland  I'ullure,  CulArturnti  Atutraltt, 
Sw. :  Mei  'eagrit  Lindeaargii,  Jameeon ;  Brush  "nirktf  of 
the  cohmists;  H^eelak  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Namoi. 

Habit*,  M'ilr}lBaA*0fi.4«.— Mr.Goald  dcacribea  Tttegalla 
iMthami,  or  the  Wattled  Talegalla,  as  a  gregarious  mrd, 
generally  mo>'inf  about  in  small  companies,  much  aHer 
the  manner  of  the  Uallinaeetr,  and.  like  some  sju'cie-.  of 
that  tribe,  as  vei7  shy  and  distrustful.  When  it  is  dis- 
turbed, he  states  that  it  readily  eludes  pursuit  by  the 
facility  with  which  it  runs  through  tlie  tangled  brush.  U 
hard  pressed,  or  where  nuhed  upon  by  their  great  encray, 
tha  native  dog,  the  whole  company  spring  upon  tha  Ioarfr> 
most  bough  of  some  neighbouring  tree,  ana,  by  a  soeces- 
sion  of  leaps  from  branch  to  branch,  ascend  to  the  top. 
and  either  perch  there  or  fly  off  to  another  part  of  the 
brush.  They  resort  also  to  the  branches  of  trees,  as  a 
shelter  from  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  a  habit 
which  Mr.  Gould  notices  as  greatly  tending  to  their  d^ 
struetion ;  Ibr  the  sportsman  is  enabled  to  take  a  sure  aim, 
and  the  hM$,  like  the  ruffed  grmise  of  America,  will 
allow  a  succession  of  shota  to  ha  Sied  till  thqr  ara  aU 
brought  down. 

But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  witA 
the  economy  of  tlida  bird  is  its  nidifies ti on,  for  it  does  not 
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hatch  ICS  eggs  by  incubation.  It  collects  together  a  great 
heap  of  decaying  vej^etabli's  as  tlie  place  of  deposit  of  its 
egi^,  thus  making  a  hot-bed,  ansin^  from  the  decompo- 
bition  of  the  collected  matter,  by  the  heat  of  which  the 
young  are  hatched.  Mr.  Gould  deacribes  this  heap  as  the 
result  of  several  weeks*  coUeetion  by  the  birds  previous  to 
the  ptriod  of  Ityingt  ts  varying  in  quantity  mm  two  to 
Hmv  drt-kwdi,  ind  at  of  a  perfectly  p^raadclieal  ibirai. 
This  mound,  he  states,  is  not  the  worlc  ot  a  single  pair  of 
birds,  but  is  the  result  of  the  united  labour  of  many  :  the 
same  site  appeared  to  Mr.  Gould  to  be  resorted  to  for 
seven]  years  in  succesiiion.  from  the  great  size  and  entire 
decompoaition  of  the  lovrer  part,  the  birds  addine  a  fresh 
•opdy  of  materiali  on  each  occasion  previous  to  laying. 

*  Tu  nod*,'  my  Mr.  Goald  in  eonaoaation, '  in  which 
the  msterutb  eoBpoaiur  Hmm  mounds  are  IS 
equally  singular,  uw  Vm  never  using  its  bill,  but  always 
grasping  a  quantity  in  its  foot,  throwiiis:  it  backwards  to 
one  conunon  centre,  and  thus  cleariiiE;  the  surface  of  the 
ground  for  a  cousidcrnMe  distance  so  com[ilitcly,  that 
acarcely  a  leaf  or  a  blade  of  grass  is  lell.  TIte  heap  being 
Mcumulated,  and  time  allowed  for  a  suflScient  heat  to  be 
•mendercd,  the  eggs  are  depoated,  not  side  by  side»  aa  is 
erana.'ily  the  case,  but  planted  at  tiie  distance  of  nine  of 
twelve  inches  from  eacn  other,  and  buried  at  nearly  an 
srm^  depth,  perfectly  upright,  with  the  large  end  up- 
wards ;  tncy  are  covered  up  as  they  are  laid,  and  allowed 
to  remam  until  hatched.    1  have  been  credibly  informed. 


early  extinction  of  the  race ;  an  event,  he  remarks,  mueto 
to  be  regretted,  since,  independently  of  iLs  heiriET  an  inte- 
resting bird  for  the  aviary,  its  flesh  is  extremely  delicate, 
tender,  and  juicy.    There  is  no  doubt  that  this  speciea 
may  be  domesticated,  and  it  would  make  a  noble  ftddition 
to  (hose  foreign  denizens  of  the  poultiy-yard  whicli  enrieil 
our  bomeateada  and  taUes.  Mr.  Gould  saw  a  living  spe- 
cimen, which  was  in  the  po«seasion  of  Mr.  Alexander 
M'Leay  for  many  years.    '  On  mv  amval  at  Sydney,'  says 
Mr.  Gould,  '  this  venerable  Kcntfeman  took  mc  into  his 
garden  and  showed  me  the  biiti,  which,  as  ifin  its  native 
woods,  had  for  two  successive  years  collected  an  immense 
mass  of  materials  similar  to  tbON  above  described.  The 
borden,  lawn,  and  shrubbery  over  which  it  was  allowed 
to  range  presented  an  appearaoee  as  if  regularly  swept, 
from  the  bird  having  scratched  to  one  common  centre 
everything  that  lay  upon  the  surface :  the  mound  in  this 
case  was  about  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  ten  feet 
over.    On  placing  mv  arm  in  it.  I  found  the  heat  to  be 
about  90"  or  95"  Fahr. '  The  bird  it.self  was  strutting  about 
with  a  proud  and  majestic  air,  sometimes  parading  round 
the  heap,  at  others  perching  on  the  top,  and  displaying 
its  bfilliaiitly  eoloured  nedcaad  wattle  to  the  greatert 
advantai^ :  uiis  wattle  it  has  the  power  of  expandine  and 
contracting  at  will ;  at  one  moment  it  is  scaraely  Visible^ 
while  at  another  it  is  extremelv  prominent.' 

Before  .Mr.  Gould  li  lt  NJw  South  Wales,  this  bird, 
which,  dimng  the  greater  part  of  the  period  when  it  was 


both  by  natives  and  settlers  living  near  their  haunts,  that  i  in  Mr.  M'Leay's  possession,  was  at  large,  and  usually 
it  is  not  an  unusual  event  to  obtain  nearly  a  bushel  of  eLr^r^  i  iissociated  with  the  fowls  in  the  poultiy-yard,  was  uniSor* 
at  one  time  ftom  a  sin|^  heap ;  and  as  they  arc  delicious  I  tunatciy  drowned  in  a  tank  or  waterlialt.  On  dissedioii 
eating,  tbey  nra  engerly  aought  after.  Some  of  the  natives  it  was  found  to  be  a  male,  thereby  proving,  as  Mr.  Gould 


state  that  the  ftmatrs  are  constantly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  heap  about  the  time  the  young  are  likely  to 
be  hatched,  and  frequently  uncover  and  cover  them  up 
asrain,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those  that 
may  have  appeared  ;  w  hile  otners  have  informed  me  that 
the  eggs  are  merely  deposited,  and  the  young  allowed  to 
force  their  way  unasusted.   In  all  probability,  as  nature 
has  adonted  this  mode  of  reproduction,  she  Imb  also  Air- 
aisbed  tjie  tender  birds  with  tne  power  of  sustaining  them- 
selves from  the  earliest  period ;  and  the  great  size  of  the 
e^t;  would  equally  lead  to  this  conc  lusion,  since  in  so  large 
&  space  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  bird  would  be 
much  more  developed  than  is  usually  found  in  eggs  of 
'^rnaller  dimeruions.   In  further  confirmation  of  this  point, 
I  may  add,  that  in  searching  for  eggs  in  one  of  the  mounds, 
i  discoveied  the  ramaina      young Uid,  a.nparently  just 
excluded  ftwn  ttw  shell,  and  wMeh  was  dotned  mtn  fea- 
thers, not  with  down,  as  is  usually  the  case  :  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  those  who  are  resident  in  Australia,  in  situa- 
tions t'avourable  for  investigating  the  subject,  will  direct 
their  attention  to  the  further  elucidation  of  the.<e  inte- 
resting pcint.s.    The  upright  position  of  the  eggs  tends  to 
strengthen  the  opinion  that  they  are  never  disturbed  after 
beipK  deposited,  as  it  is  well  kno^vn  that  the  eggs  of  birds 
whicb  are  placed  horizontally  are  frequently  turned  during 
beubation.    Although,  unfortunately,  I  was  almost  too 
late  for  the  breeding-season.  I  ik-\ crl^ieU.-vs  saw  several  of 
tlie  heaps,  both  in  the  interior  and  at  lllawana  :  in  every 
instance  they  were  placed  in  the  mast  retired  and  shady 
glens,  and  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  part  above  the  nest 
being  scratched  clean,  w  hile  all  below  remained  untouched, 
as  if  the  birds  had  found  it  more  eaw  to  convqr  the  ma- 
tciialsdown  than  to  throw  them  np.  In  one  instance  only 
was  I  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  perfect  egg,  although 
the  shells  of  many  from  which  the  young  had  been  ex- 
cluded were  placed  in  the  manner  f  have  described.  At 
Illawami  they  were  rather  deposited  in  the  light  vegetable 
mould  than  among  the  leaves,  which  formed  a  considerable 
heap  above  them.   The  eggs  are  perfectly  white,  of  a  long, 
ova]  form,  three  inches  and  three-quarters  long  by  two 
inebea  and  a  iMlf  in  diameter.'  (jBird$^jUt$trulia.) 
The  same  author  rektes  that  these  UidiB,  wMIe  stalking 

ahout  the  wood,  frequently  utter  a  loud  clucking  noise; 
and,  m  various  parts  of  the  bush,  he  observed  depressions 
in  the  earth,  which  the  natives  informed  him  were  made 
by  the  birds  in  dusting  themselves.  Tlie  stomach  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Gould  to  be  extremely  muscular ;  and  he  found 
toe  crop  of  one  which  he  dissected  filled  with  seeds,  ber- 
ries, and  ft  few  insects. 

The  composurs  with  which  these  birds  sit  to  be  shot  at, 
u  above  noticed,  must,  as  Mr.  GouM  observes,  lead  to  an 


remaifa,  that  the  sexes  are  equally  employed  in  forming 

the  mound  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs. 

Locality. — Mr.  Gould  states  that  the  extent  of  the 
range  of  this  species  over  .Australia  is  not  yet  .satisfac- 
torily ascertained.  It  is  known,  he  says,  to  inhabit  various 
parts  of  New  South  Wales  from  Cape  Howe  on  the  south 
to  Moreton  Bay  on  the  north ;  but  the  cedar-cuttecs  and 
otlien,who  so  frequently  hunt  through  the  brushes  of  Ilia 
waira  and  Maitland,  have  nearly  extirpated  it  from  tho<;e 
localities,  and  it  is  now  most  nfentiful  in  the  dense  and 
little-trodden  bnishes  of  the  Manning  and  Clarence.  Mr. 
Gould  was  at  first  led  to  believe  that  the  country  between 
the  mountain-ranges  and  the  coast  constituted  its  sole 
habitat;  but  he  vras  agreeably  surprised  to  find  it  in- 
habiting the  scrubby  guUies  and  sides  of  the  lower  hills 
that  branch  off  tram  tbe  jmatmnge  into  the  interior. 
He  procured  specimens  on  fte  IktA  range  to  the  north  of 
Liverpool  Plains,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  abundant  in 
all  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  Namot.  {^Ibid.) 


M.  Lessoh  describes  the  species  from  New  Guinea, 
which  serves  as  the  type  of  his  genua  Tale^alla  Cuvteri, 
figured  in  the  Zml'igic  dr  la  Cotfuillr.  as  entirely  black,  of 
the  size  of  a  common  small  hen,  and  recalling  to  the  ob- 
server some  of  the  formaof  tho  AfjtAffiignff.  [RALuny^ 
vol.  xix.^  p.  2B1.1 

Ihe  histonr  of  ThUigaUa  aflbrds  a  afriking  instance  of 
the  fntility  of  classification  based  upon  rea.«:oning  which 
has  no  au&cient  data  for  its  foundation  :  most  of  the  eno^ 
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of  our  zoological  systema  may  be  traced  to  the  yune 
tcirc;!. 

F^eipoa.  (Qoiild.) 
Generic  Character. — Bili  nearly  as  long  as  the  head, 
•lender,  tumescent  at  the  bftj.e,  the  edeea  undulated  and 
incurved  at  the  base,  the  nostrils  ample,  ohlong,  covered 
with  an  operculum,  and  placed  in  a  central  hollow.  Head 


•ubcretted.  Wings  amule,  rounded,  concave  ;  fifth  pri- 
maiy  quill  the  longest  ;  tne  tertiarieii  nearly  as  long  a«  the 
primane*.  Tail  rounded,  tail-leathere  fourteen.  Tani 
model  ate,  robust,  covered  with  acuta  anteriorly,  and  pos- 
teriorly with  scales  which  are  rounded  and  unequal.  Toei 
rather  short;  lateral  toes  nearly  equal.  (Gould.) 

Example,  Leipoa  nrel/ula,  (jceliated  Leitjoa.  (Gould.) 

D  'tenption. — Head  and  crest  blackisn-brown  ;  neck 
and  shoulders  dark  a*.h-jfrey ;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck 
from  the  chin  to  the  breast  marked  by  a  series  of  lanceo- 
late feathers,  which  arc  black  with  a  white  stripe  down 
the  centre  ;  back  and  wings  conspicuously  marKed  with 
three  distinct  bands  of  greyish  white,  brown  and  black 
near  the  tip  of  each  feather,  the  marks  assuming  an  ocel- 
lated  form,  particularly  on  the  tips  of  the  secondaries ; 

f>riniaries  brown,  their  outer  webs  marked  with  two  or 
hrec  zigzag  lines  near  their  tip  ;  all  the  under  stirt^ce 
light  buff,  the  tips  of  the  flank  feathers  barred  with  black; 
tail  blackish-brown,  broadly  tipped  with  buff ;  bill  black; 
feet  blackish-brown.  (Gould.) 

In  size  this  beautiful  bird  is  inferior  to  Taleealla  La- 
thvini,  and  it  is  more  slender  and  more  elegantly  formed. 
According  to  Mr.  Gould,  it  is  the  Ngnw  of  the  anorigines 
of  the  lowland  ;  Sg'tic-oo  of  the  mountain  districts  of 
Western  Australia  ;  and  Native  Pheasant  of  (he  colonists 
of  Western  Australia. 

Habitt,  Food,  NidiJ\catinn,JfC. — Mr.  Gould,  in  hi8^<r<i» 
of  Australia,  gives  an  account,  collected  by  Mr.  John 
Oilbert,  from  G.  Moore,  Esq.,  advocate-general,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, the  aboriginal  interpreter,  and  some  of  the  more 
intelligent  natives  of  Western  Australia.  Tlie  Ocellated 
Leipoa  is  there  described  as  a  ground-bird,  never  taking  to 
a  tree  except  when  closely  hunted  :  when  hard  pursued,  it 
will  frequently  run  its  head  into  a  bush,  and  is  then  easily 
taken.  Food  generally  consisting  of  seeds  and  berries. 
The  note  mournful,  very  like  that  of  a  pigeon,  but  with  a 
more  inward  tone.  Eggs  deposited  in  a  mound  of  sand, 
the  formation  of  which  is  the  work  of  both  sexes.  Aoeord- 
ing  to  the  natives,  the  birds  scratch  up  the  sand  for  many 
yards  around,  forming  a  mound  about  three  feet  in  height, 
the  inside  of  which  is  constnictcd  oC  alternate  layers  of 
dried  leaves,  grasses,  &c.,  among  which  twelve  eggs  and 
upwards  are  deposited,  and  are  covered  up  by  the  birds  as 
they  are  laid  ;  or,  as  the  natives  express  it,  '  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  eggs  are  never  visible.'  Upon  these  eggs 
the  bird  never  sits,  but  when  she  has  laid  out  htr  lay,  as 
the  henwives  say,  the  whole  are  covered  up,  wheii  the 
mound  of  sand  resembles  an  ant  s  nest.  The  eggs,  which 
are  white,  very  slightly  tinged  with  red,  and  about  the 
8i;e  of  a  common  fowl's  csz.  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of 
the  suns  rays,  the  veeetablc  lining  retaining  sufficient 
warmth  during  the  nighl  ;  they  are  deposited  in  layers,  no 
two  eggs  being  siiffered  to  lie  without  a  division.  The 
natives,  who  are  ver)-  fond  of  the  eggs,  rob  these  hillocks 
two  or  three  times  in  a  seasun  ;  and  they  judge  of  the 
number  of  eggs  in  a  mound  by  the  quantity  of  feathers 
hiiig  about.  If  the  feathers  be  abundant,  tne  hillock  is 
fiill ;  and  then  they  immediately  open  and  take  the  whole. 
The  bird  will  then  begin  to  lay  again,  again  to  be  robbed, 
and  will  frequently  lay  a  third  time.  Upiin  questioning 
one  of  the  men  attached  to  Mr.  Moor«V  expedition,  he 
gave  to  Mr.  Gilbert  a  similar  account  of  its  habits  and 
mode  of  incubating ;  adding,  that  in  all  the  mounds  they 
opened,  they  found  ants  almost  as  numerous  as  in  an  ant- 


hill ;  and  that  in  many  instances  tlutt  part  of  the  mount 
surrounding  the  lower  portion  of  the  eggs  had  become  so 
hard,  that  they  were  obliged  to  chip  round  them  with  a 
chisel  to  get  tne  eggs  out ;  the  insides  of  the  mounds  were 
always  hot. 

Captain  Grey,  of  the  83rd  regiment,  who  had  just  returned 
from  his  expedition  to  the  north-west  coast,  informed  Mr. 
Gould  that  he  had  never  fallen  in  with  the  nests  but  in  one 
description  of  oountry.  viz.  where  the  soil  was  diy  and  sandy 
and  so  thickly  wooded  with  a  species  of  dwK.rf  Leptotper- 
mum,  that  if  the  traveller  strays  from  the  native  paths,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  force  his  way  through.  In 
these  close  scrubby  woods  small  open  glades  occasionally 
occur,  and  there  the  Ngow-oo  constructs  its  nest, — a  large 
heap  of  sand,  dead  giass  and  boughs,  at  least  nine  feet  in 
diameter  and  three  ^et  in  height ;  Captain  Grey  had  seen 
them  even  larger  than  this.  Upon  ,>ne  occasion  only  he 
saw  eggs  in  these  nests  :  thev  were  placed  some  distance 
from  each  other,  and  buried  in  the  earth.  Captain  Grey 
states  that  he  is  not  sure  of  the  number,  but  the  account 
given  by  the  natives  led  him  to  believe  that  at  times  large 
numbers  were  found. 

.  Locality.  -  Westeri  Australia.  Mr.  Moore  saw  a  great 
many  of  them  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Perth  ;  but  its 
most  favourite  country  appears  to  be  the  barren  sandy 
plains  of  the  interior, '  UX)  miles  north  and  east  of  York. 
The  farthest  point  north  at  which  Captain  Grey  saw  the 
breeding-places  was  Gantheaume  Bay.  Captain  Grey 
states  that  the  natives  of  King  George's  Sound  say  that 
the  same  or  a  nearly  allied  species  exists  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood.  {Birds  of  Australia.) 


IMftm  On-llato.  (GovU.) 

Megapodius. 

In  the  article  Cracid-c  (vol.  viii.,  p.  132^  the  generic 
character  of  Megapodius  and  an  account  of  Megapodius 
Duperreyi  is  given.  It  is  there  stated  that  it  would  seem 
that  the  Megapodius  of  the  Philippines  leaves  its  eggs  te 
the  fostering  neat  of  the  sun.  Mr.  Gould,  in  the  great 
work  from  which  we  have  already  drawn  such  interesting 
accounts  of  this  extraordinary  group  of  birds,  has,  from  the 
notes  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  laid  before  tne  public  a  most  satis- 
factory statement  relative  to  the  habits  of  Megapodius 
Tumulus 


HMd  mad  kxS  of  U<«*ro<Uat.  (doaU.) 

D#Jcnp/ion.— Head  and  crest  very  deep  cinimmon- 
brown  ;  Pack  of  the  neck  and  all  the  under  surface  very 
dark  grey  ;  back  and  wings  cinnamon-brown  ;  upper  and 
under  tail-oovcrts  dark  ohestnut-hrown ;  tail  blackish- 
browa  J  irides  generally  dark  brown,  but  in  some  speci- 
mens  light  reddlsh-bruwn ;  bill  reddish-brown,  with  yellow 
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vUm ;  itaii  tud  f«e1  bright  omnt^e,  the  MtlM  on  the  front 
<»  Ibe  tarfei  firom  the  fourth  downwards,  and  fhe  Mtlti  of 
tha  toM.  dirk  reddiah*brown.  (GguU.) 
Ace  about  that  of  a  eominon  fowl. 

Tfiis  is  the  Ooregoorgi  Ot  ihe  aborisrinea  of  the  Coboiirf^ 
Ptniniula;  the  Jutigle^owl o( Mie  coloniski  of  Port  iwm?- 
ton. 

Habit*,  Fnoft,  Nidi/ication,  <^.— On  Mr.  Gilbert "»  arrivnl 
at  Port  EMkington  his  attention  waa  attracted  to  numerous 
gmt  moundt  of  aarth  irhith  wara  pointed  out  to  him  by 
■one  of  the  raiidanta  at  brin*  tha  tumaH  of  tiia  abort- 
pines.  The  natives,  on  the  otner  hand,  assured  him  that 
they  were  formed  bv  the  Jiingle-fow]  for  the  purpose  of 
hatching  its  eggs,  ^ut  this  last  statement  appeared  so 
extraordinary,  and  so  much  at  variance  with  uw  general 
habits  of  birds,  that  no  one  in  the  settlement  bolievud 
them,  and  the  great  size  of  the  eggs  brought  in  bjr  them 
aa  tha  produce  of  this  bird  strengthened  the  doubt  of  the 
Tanei^  of  their  information .  Mr.  Oilbert  liow«vw«  know- 
ing the  habits  of  Leipoa,  took  with  him  an  intelligent 
tifttivr,  an<I  proceeded  about  the  middle  of  November  to 
Knocker's  Bay.  a  i?tirt  of  Port  Essingtoii  hiirbonr  comiiara- 
tirely  but  Utile  known,  and  ula-M-  he  had  hi  en  inli/mied 
a  number  of  these  birds  were  to  be  seen.    He  landed  be- 
Bde  a  thicket,  and  had  not  advanced  fkr  from  the  shore 
•mim  ha  ouue  to  a  mound  of  aaad  and  ahella,  with  a  slight 
viibm  of  black  aoil,  tiie  base  reatitijr  on  a  tandy  beach, 
onlrafew  feet  above  high-water  mark:  it  was  enveloped 
in  the  large  yellow-blosfiomed  Hihhnift,  was  of  a  conical 
form,  twenty  feet  in  circumference  at  the  l)a.<<e,  and  nl>out 
five  feet  high.    On  asking  the  native  what  it  was,  he 
replied,  •  OregoorgS  Rambal '  (JungIe-fov\rs  house  or 
nest).  Mr.  Gilbert  scrambled  up  the  sides  of  it.  and  tonnd 
a  young  bird  in  a  hole  about  tw  o  feet  deep ;  the  nestling, 
uparentlf  only  a  itm  daya  old,  waa  Iving  on  a  tew  drv 
withered  leatres.  The  native  aasttred  Mr.  CKIbert  that  ft 
would  be  of  no  use  to  look  for  egg^,  as  there  were  no  traces 
of  the  old  birds  having  lately  hoen  there.    Mr.  Gilbert 
took  the  utmost  care  of  the  young  i)ird,  placed  it  in  a  mo- 
derate-sized box,  into  which  he  introduced  a  large  portion 
of  sand,  and  fed  it  on  bruised  IndiMI  com,  which  it  took 
lather  Ikeely.  Ita  diapoaition  waa  wild  and  intractable, 
•ad  K  effhited  ite  escape  oli  the  thiid  day.    While  it 
fMiained  in  captivity,  it  waa  inccsaaatljr  etnploired  in 
eeiatching  up  tlie  sand  into  heaps,  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
remarks  that  the  rapiility   with  whieh  it  threw  the 
aand  from  one  end  of  the  box  to  the  other  was  quite  sur- 
prioing  for  so  \oung  and  small  a  bird,  its  size  not  being 
wger  than  that  of  a  small  quail.   At  night  it  waa  so  rest^ 
Icaa  that  Mr.  Oil  be  K  wa.i  constantlj  kqit  ftwakt  by  the 
Miae  it  made  in  endeavourinf  to  eaai^  In  aantidiing 
«p  the  land  the  bird  only  employed  one  (bot,  iad  having 
p-asped  a  Inndful  as  it  wire,  threw  the  satul  behind  it 
with  Imt  little  apparent  exertion,  and  without  shifting  its 
standing  position  on  the  other  leg:  this  iiabit,  Mr.  Gilbert 
observes,  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  an  innate  restless  dis- 
position and  a  desire  to  use  its  powerfiil  feet,  and  to  have 
but  little  connection  with  its  reeding ;  for,  although  In- 
dian com  waa  mixed  with  the  aand^  Mr.  Oilliert  never 
detected  tfa*  bitd  fai  piddag  ftny  of  it  tq^  while  tftaa  ca- 
ployed. 

Sir.  Gilbert  continued  tn  recei\  e  the  eggs  without  any 
oppoitumt y  ol'  seeing  tliein  taken  from  the  ground  until  the 
beginning  of  February,  when,  on  again  visiting  Knocker's 
Bay,  he  saw  two  taken  from  a  depth  of  six  feet,  in  one  of 
the  largest  mounds  he  had  met  with.  In  this  instance  the 
holea  ran  down  ka  an  oblique  direction  from  the  centre 
towarda  the  outer  slope  of  the  hillock,  ao  that  although 

the  eggs  were  six  feet  deep  fhim  the  sifrnmit,  they  were 
only  two  or  three  feet  lioni  the  side.    'The  birds,"  says 
Mr.  Gilfu  rt  in  continuation,  '  nie  said  to  lay  but  a  single 
eg^  in  each  hole,  and  ailer  the  egg  is  deposited  the  earth 
ia  inmediately  thrown  down  lightlv  until  the  hole  is  filled 
I  the  nppcf  Mil  of  the  mouna  is  then  smoothed  and 
rovuided  tmt,  itfa  eaaily  known  when  a  Jungle-fowl  has 
boon  recently  exdrrating,  fhim  the  diatinct  impraMiooa  of 
its  feet  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  mound,  and  the  earth 
being  so  lightly  thrown  over,  that  with  a  slender  stii'k  the 
direction  of  the  bole  is  readily  detected,  the  ease  or  diffi- 
culty of  thrusluig  the  stick  down  iiuiuatiiig  the  length  of 
time  that  may  have  elapsed  since  the  binl's  operations. 
Thus  fiar  it  is  easy  enougn  {  hut  to  nach  the  eggs  requires 
no  little  eseition  and  penevenuwo.   Xbe  aatitea  di§ 


them  up  with  their  hands  alone,  and  only  make  fcdlteiCitt 
room  to  admit  their  bodiea,  and  to  throw  out  flte  earth 
between  their  kga ;  by  grubbing  with  their  fingers  alone 
they  are  enabled  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  hole  with 

greater  certainty,  whieh  will  sometimes,  at  a  depth  ol 
several  feet,  turn  ott  abnipt'y  at  right  angles,  its  direct 
coarse  being  obstructed  by  a  clump  of  wood  or  some  other 
impediment.  Their  patience  is  however  ollen  put  to 
severe  trinb.  In  the  present  instance  the  nativedogdown 
six  timca  in  auoceendn  to  a  depth  of  at  least  aix  or  eefen 
feet  without  finding  an  egg,  and  at  the  last  attempt  eame 
up  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  he  refused  to  try 
again  ;  but  my  interest  was  now  too  nuu  h  excited  to 
relinquish  the  opportunity  uf  veiifying  the  native's  state- 
iijents.  and  by  the  offer  of  an  additional  rewai-d  I  induced 
hiiri  to  trv  again  :  this  seventh  trial  proved  successful,  and 
my  gratification  was  complete  when  tlie  native  with  equal 
pnde  and  ntialkMion  held  up  an  egg,  and,  after  two  or 
three  more  attempta,  produced  a  second :  thus  proving 
how  cautious  Europeana  thmtid  be  of  disregarding  the 
narrations  of  these  poor  children  of  nature,  because  they 
iiiippen  to  sound  extiaordinaiy  or  difl'erent  from  anything 
with  which  they  were  iirevimii^lv  aerpinin'rii.' 

Unon  another  occasion  Mr.  Gilbert  and  liis  native,  after 
an  hour's  excessive  labour,  obtained  th  egg  from  the 
depth  of  about  Ave  feet.  It  waa  in  •  peipendicular  poei> 
tion.  The  holea  in  thto  mobnd  (whteh  waa  fifteen  flrat 
high  and  sixty  in  ctrenmference  at  the  base,  and,  like  the 
majority  of  those  that  he  had  seen,  so  enveloped  in  thic  kly 
foliagetl  frees  ns  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  sun's 
rays  reaehui^  any  part  of  it)  commenced  at  the  outer  edge 
of  the  summit  and  ran  down  obliquely  towards  the  centre: 
their  direction  therefore,  Mr.  Gilbert  obierveai  ianot  Uni- 
form.  The  mound  waa  quite  warm  to  the  handa. 

How  the  yDumr  effect  thwr  eeeme  docs  not  appear: 
aome  nativea  told  Mr.  CKIbert  that  the  nestlings  effected 
their  escape  unaided  ;  but  others  sjiid  that  the  old  birds  at 
the  proper  time  scratched  down  and  relea.sed  them.  The 
natives  say  tJiat  only  a  single  pair  of  birds  are  ever  found 
at  a  mound  at  u  lime.  Our  space  will  not  permit  a  more 
detailed  account  of  these  highly  curious  mounds  ;  but  the 
reader  should  consult  Mr.  Gould's  highly  valuable  work 
for  other  particulars :  we  can  only  spare  room  for  Mr. 
Gilbert's  description  of  the  general  nauta  of  thia  intereet« 
ing  species. 

'  Tne  .Tungle-fov, !  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
dense  thickets  iinniediBfely  adjacent  to  t'he  sea-beach  :  it 
appears  never  to  tro  far  inland,  except  aliing  the  hanks  of 
creeks.  It  is  always  met  with  in  pairs  or  quite  solitary, 
and  feeds  on  the  ground,  its  food  consistingof  roots  which 
its  powerful  claws  enable  it  to  aciateh  up  with  the  utmost 
(kcdity.  end  aho  of  aeeda,  bcniea,  and  inaeeta,  partieulatly 
the  larger  species  of  ColeoptcrA.  It  is  at  all  times  a  very 
difficult  bird  to  procure  ;  for  although  the  nistling  noise 
produced  liy  its  stiff  pinions  when  flying  away  be  fre- 

auently  heard,  the  bin!  itself  is  seldom  to  be  seen.  Its 
ight  is  heavy  and  unsii-stained  in  the  extreme  ;  when  first 
disturbed  it  invariably  flies  to  a  tree,  and  on  alighting 
stretches  out  its  head  and  neck  In  4  a^ght  line  with  iu 
bodly,  mnaining  in  thia  poaition  aa  stationaiy  and  motiaii* 
lem  aa  the  branch  upon  which  it  is  perched :  if  however 
it  becomes  faiily  alarmed,  it  takes  a  horizontal  but  labo- 
rious flight  for  al)oul  a  hunclreii  viirds  with  its  legs  hang- 
ing down  as  if  broken.  I  did  Tint  myself  detect  any  note 
or  cry,  but  fnim  the  native's  description  and  imitation  of 
it,  it  much  reeembles  the  clucking  of  the  domestic  fowl, 
endinff  with  a  eeream  like  that  of  tlie  peacock.  I  ob- 
aerrea  that  the  birds  continued  to  lay  fltom  the  hitter  part 
of  August  to  March,  when  I  left  that  part  of  the  country; 
and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  natives,  there  is 
o:ilv  an  inten'al  of  abovit  lovir  or  five  monllis,  the  driest 
anJ  hottest  part  of  the  year,  between  their  sea.sons  of  in- 
cubation. The  composition  of  the  mound  aptvears  to  in- 
fluence the  colouring  of  a  thin  epidermis  with  which  the 
eggs  are  covered,  and  which  readily  chips  off,  showing 
the  true  shell  to  be  white :  thoee  deposited  in  the  black 
aoil  are  always  of  a  dailt  reddish-brown  ;  while  those  fiooi 
the  sandy  hiflo<  ks  near  the  beach  are  of  a  dirty  yellowish 
white  :  they  ditter  a  goo<l  deal  in  size,  but  in  form  ihey 
all  assimilate,  tinth  ends  being  equal  :  thev  aie  three 
inches  and  five  lines  long  by  two  inches  and  three  Unes 
broad.'    (Birdi  of  Australia'.) 

Mr.  Gould  haa  tlwa  given  tha  tuHmt  «f 
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nearly  allied  fawn.  fimniKg* «  Jie  obaemi.  nii  of  a 

great  fiunily  of  Wrdi  whoM  imn  will  be  Iband  to  extend 


from  the  Philippines  through  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  to  Australia.  Mfgapodiux  Tumulus  m,  ac- 
cording to  him,  rather  numerously  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  Cobourg  Peninsula  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Aus- 
tralian continent,  where  the  Britii>h  settlement  of  Port 
Eenogton  is  now  established ;  and  he  thinks  tltat  future 
leeeenh  will  require  us  to  aMign  to  it  a  much  wider 
range,  probably  over  the  whole  erteot  of  the  north 


TAT.KNT  {r<i\avrov^  was  the  highest  denomination  of 
Greek  weiirtit-*  and  nioney.  and  vviis  also  commonly  u»ed 
by  Greek  wnu  i^  as  the  translation  of  words  signilj  inf^  a 
certain  weiglit  in  other  languages.  It  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  (he  talent  is  properly  only  a  denomination  of 
Wight.  There  wai  no  coin  of  that  name ;  and  when  used 
in  reference  to  money,  it  nunnt  originally  a  talent-weight 
of  gold  or  silver,  and  afterwards  a  certain  quantilgr  of  cur- 
rent money,  the  weight  of  which  f  supposing  the  real  and 
nominal  value  of  the  coin  to  be  ttie  Mune)  amonntod  to  n 
talent. 

1.  Tnn  HiBMw  Talbnt,  or  Kmun  (^3%  eontahied 


3000  slakels,  and,  ai  iording  to  Mr.  Hussey's  computation, 
Its  weight  was  U3lbs.  12ou.  avoiidupoia,  and  its  value  as 
nVcer-money  3iM)/.  5; .  ]  o  J.   f  Shbul.)  The  Hebrens  had 
no  gold  money  of  their  own. 
-  n.  Tax  Grkbr  Talknt. 

The  following  were  tbe  principal  denominations  of 
weight  and  money  among  the  Greekt:— <0oX<$c.  'pax^4> 

ura.  ra>ayTov,  of  wnicli  tlie  6;3oXot  was  the  smallest.  Their 
relative  propoiliuiu  are  bhown  in  the  annexed  table  :— 
Obol 

Drachma 

Mina 

Talent. 


6 


OJO 


100 


woo 


1 


I    «  I 

Tins  sptem  prevailed  throughout  Greece,  but  the  actual 
values  of  the  talent  varied  in  different  states.  Most  of 
these  variations  may  be  included  under  tiro  duefatHubuds, 
nanelir,  the  Attic  and  the  Acginetan. 

1.  7V  Attie  ment. —TtM  valae  of  the  Attae  talent 
Ix-fijre  the  tii:u^  of  Solon  is  a  matter  on  which  we  possess 
hardly  any  historic  al  information,  though  we  may  perhaps 
arrive  at  a  very  probidilc  result.  Looking  then  at  the 
system  after  Solon  had  remodelled  the  coinage  [Soi.on], 
we  find  that  the  Attic  silver  money  was  celebrated  for  its 
purity ;  and  therefore  from  the  coins  of  that  period  which 
etill  exist  we  may  determine  the  value  of  the  alandard 
with  tolerable  certainty.  Now  the  chief  coin  «M  the 
drachma  of  silver,  the  average  weight  of  which,  from  the 
time  of  Solon  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  found  to 
be  66*5  grains.   From  this  we  get  the  following  values  in 

lb.    o».  fr. 

Obol  1108 

Drachma     •       •  •<  66*5 

Mum  .       .       .,    16  83-^ 

Talent        .      .      86  15i  10032 
the  standard  always  wed  for  silver  money,  end 
"  '*theMhf«ratnndaid.' 


Bendea  tbia then nwnothorattndaid,  the  chief  wes^ 
ofwhkliwtseaned  AeeeiNm«F«fafin^(4  fiva^  i^mpw^y, 
and  contained  1.38  drachmae,  *  according  to  the  standai4 

weights  in  the  silver  mint '  (see  a  decree  in  Bockh,  Corp. 
Inscrip.,  i.  123,  ^  4  ;  that  is,  not  that  a  commercial  mina 
contained  138  comnwrcial  drachmae,  but  that  this  was 
(juite  a  different  standard  from  that  used  fur  ulver  money, 
iu  unit  being  to  that  of  the  latter  in  the  ratio  of  lis 
:  100 ;  while  the  rthlive  proportions  of  the  wctriita  wcro 
the  same  in  both  systems.  The  following  table  dwirotiio 
value  of  the  Attic  commercial  standard : — 


Obol  . 
Ihacfanin 

Mina 
Talent 


1 

73 


4f 


91-77 

93  69 
14G9 


These  weights  wcm  need  for  all  eommodities,  except  audi 
as  were  expnsdy  reqoiied  bf  law  to  be  sold  by  the  nhrer 

standard. 

This  commercial  standard  is  most  probably,  as  Bockh 
has  shown,  the  real  antient  Attic  staudard,  sji  it  existed 
before  the  time  of  Solon.  Tlie  purpose  of  Solon's  change 
was  to  lower  the  value  of  money,  in  order  to  reUeve 
debtors.  The  only  direct  information  we  have  of  the  na> 
ture  of  the  change  is  the  statement  of  Platareh,  theft 
*  Solon  made  the  mina  of  100  diaefamae,  wMeh  Ma  for* 
merh'  contained  7^,*  which  i»  probably  a  mistake  made 
by  Plutaivh,  throutrli  not  understanding  the  words  of 
Androtion,  whose  authority  he  follow  s.  The  true  meaning 
seems  undoubtedly  to  be,  that  oui  o/  the  same  quantity  <^ 
«>7c«r  which  in  the  antient  standani  made  73  drachmae; 
Solon  coined  100.  or  a  mina ;  that  is,  that  he  lowered  the 
standard  in  the  ratio  of  100  :  73.  Now  the  wtfoof  tiw 
commercial  to  the  silver  standard  is  138: 100  s  I00:72||. 
Hence  the  commercial  standard  and  the  old  Attie  only 
differed  by  a  small  fraction. 

Still  this  ratio  of  lUO  :  73  »s  a  veiy  singular  one  for  Solon 
to  have  adopted.  The  most  probable  explanation  is  that 
Solon  meant  to  lower  the  standard  by  a  quarter,  that  is, 
in  the  ratio  of  100 :  9Si  and  that  the  new  coina^  (by  an 
aoeident  of  not  unoonunon  oeenmnoe  in  mintuif )  was 
found,  when  actually  made,  to  be  a  little  too  light,  namehr, 
in  the  ratio  of  72}j  :  100,  or,  in  round  numbers.  73  :  100 
to  the  old  money,  instead  of  75  :  100;  and  that  llien,  to 
preser%'e  the  purity  of  the  Attic  m int, this,  tta actual  •nlm, 
was  adopted  as  its' nominal  value. 

This  view  is  strongly  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  an> 
other  Btoiadianl  mentioned  by  Greek  writers,  namely,  tM» 
EMb  talmtl.  lUa  talent  was  often  reckoned  as  equal 
to  the  Attic  (compaie  Herod.,  iii.  89,  with  Pollux,  ix.  6) ; 
but  it  is  also  described  with  greater  precision  by  Aelian 
{Var.  Hist.,  i.  22\  as  having  to  the  Attic  the  ratio  of 
72  :  70,  which  is  the  same  -as  73  '  72^1.  Now  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  intended  value  of  Solon's  talent  had  to  \Xi 
real  vsJue  the  ratio  of  75  :  72g,  we  have  this  intended 
value  equal  (neglectinj^  a  very  small  fraction)  to  the 
Eubolc  talent.  Henoc  it  is  inferred  that  SoloOt  proposing 
to  lower  Ihe  Attie  standard,  and  perceiving  the  advantage 
of  a-ssimilating  it  to  thatt)f  the  ncic'-bourinij  islatid  of 
Euboea,  intended  to  adopt  the  latter  lor  his  lu  w  siandard, 
but  that  in  fact  a  sliirlit  ciifference  was  eaust-u  byaccidenL 

Tlie  Romans  reckoned  both  the  Attic  and  tuboic  ta- 
lents as  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds  (compare  Pol^  b.  xxi. 
14,  wiUi  xxii.  26,  and  Liv.  xxxvii.  45,  with  xxxviii.  38). 

The  Attie  eonunerdal  standard  underwent  an  ottmClon 
by  die  edict  above  referred  to,  which  made 

its  mina  =  190  drachme  (silver) 
its  5  mina-  =      6  niinti'  (  commercial) 
its  talenl  =    65  mime  (commercial) 
In  this  new  standard  the  iive-mina>  weight  wa»  equal  to 
71b.  ISfoz.  14-96grs.,  and  the  talent  to  tSlbs.  21os. 
70-7  grs. 

The  Athemaiu  took  the  gieateat  eait  of  their  standaidi 
of  weight.   The  principal  set        lotod  in  the  Aeio- 

Palis,  and  there  were  other  aela  hi  tfio  nytnaeoBia  nl 
iraeus,  and  at  Elcusis. 

The  highest  com  used  by  the  Athenians  w  as  the  tetra- 
drachm,  or  piece  of  four  drachmae  ;  the  mina  and  talent 
were  never  coined,  but  were  paid  in  drachmae,  oboli,  Sgo. 
Tbe  following  table  shows  the  value  of  all  the  i' 
tions  of  Atlio  silver  OHinqr*  neeovdiaf  to  tho  ( 
ofMhiiMMr:— 
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4       »     «,  ^ImkiMp. 

Chalcui^  (Of  copper)       .  'BISa^ 
iObol  .       ,      .      ,  1-625 
iObol  ....  3-25 
Obol     ....  1  2'» 

Diobolon      .      •      •  3  1 

TViobolon     ...  4  9*9 

Tetrobolon  ...  92 
Drachma  ...  08 
Didrachm      .       •      •  17  2 

Tetredrachm  ...  38 
Mina  .      •      .      4  18 

Talent  .  .  .  .  313  1ft 
3.  1%«  Aegtnetan  iatmt.  It  n  s  diiputed  quMfaon 
what  was  the  ratio  oT  I'l-  i-int  tan  to  tne  Attic  talent. 
Pollux  i\.  7f>,  8t;)  says  thai  the  Aeginetan  taifnt  con- 
tained lO.OOO  Attic  drachmae,  and  the  Ae^pnetan  drachnui 
10  Attic  obols,  which  would  pvc  the  ratio  of  5  :  3  for  that 
of  the  Aeginetan  to  the  Attic  talent.  Accordinc;  to  this 
statement,  the  Aeginetan  drachma  weighed  110  grains 
English.  Now  the  exiating  coins  fdrt  an  average  of  only 
96  grains ;  and  the  question  therefore  is  whether  we  are  to 
fbllow  Pollux  or  the  coins.  Mr.  Huffier  takes  the  latter 
course,  cxplaiiiinc:  the  statemrsU  of  Pollux  .t.s  referrinR  to 
the  debased  draclima  of  Inter  times,  which  was  about 
equal  to  the  Roman  ileuarius.  IJIk-kh  adheres  to  the  state- 
ment ot  Pollux,  explaining  the  lii^htness  of  the  existing 
coins  by  the  well-known  tendency  of  tfie  antient  mints  to 
depart  from  tlie  AiU  valua.  He  lias  supported  his  view  bj 
tomt  vciy  strong  and  ingenious  arguments,  and  on  the 
whole  he  appears  to  be  right. 

There  were  othertalents  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
most  of  whicli  seem  to  have  been  denved  from  one  oi  these 
two  standards,  but  the  account:!  of  antient  writers  respect- 
ing them  are  very  contradictory.  Thdr  vail""  're  die* 
cussed  at  length  by  Bockh  and  Huasejr. 

The  most  important  Tariationa  of  the  Aeginetan  stan- 
daid  were  those  used  in  Macedonia,  Corinth,  and  Sicily. 

The  above  talents  were  all  reckoned  in  silver  money. 
There  was  also  a  talent  of  gold,  vvhieh  ^vas  nmch  smaller-. 
It  wa-s.  used  cliielly  by  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  whf  nee 
it  \vas  called  the  S/rilian  talent  n-s  wi-ll  as  the  iTo/'i  tnh'nt . 
It  was  eqiiai  to  6  Attic  drachmae,  that  is.  about  }  oz.  and 
71  gts.  It  was  divided  by  the  Italian  Greeks  into  24 
mminft  and  afterwards  into  12,  each  minmus  eontiaaing 

5^  Htne.   When  Homer  oses  the  word  taUmt,  we  JsseA 
ways  understand  by  it  this  small  one  of  trold.    In  other 
clasLsieal  wnters  the  word  srenerallv  means  the  Attic  talent. 

(Bockh,  Mi'lroli)^.  L'ntrisur/i.  ;  Hussey,  Antient 
Wet^hts  and  Money;  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Anttquitiet,  1842.) 

TALE'S.  At  common  law,  when  the  number  of  jury- 
men in  attendance  was  so  small,  or  so  much  dimimshed 
Inr  challenxes  that  a  full  jury  could  not  be  had,  a  writ 
(then  in  Latin)  issued  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to 
summon  tuch  f?ales'  other  fit  pei->on!>,  Sec.  for  the  purpose 
of  makim;  up  the  jury.  The  jurors  so  procured  were  called 
talesmen,  iiom  the  Latin  word  used  in  the  writ.  Hv  the 
statute  3.5  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  6,  the  defect  of  juroi-s  mi;;ht,  at 
the  request  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  an  action,  be 
supplied  ^ra  mteh  other  able  pamni  of  the  said  county 
then  present,  and  these  were  ordinarily  ealled.  from  the 
words  in  the  Ijitin  writ,  '  tales  de  circamstantibus.*  S.ib- 
sequcnt  statutes  extended  and  regulated  the  appliciitiou  of 
this  s'atute.  Hut  the  act  now  in  Ibice  is  6  Geo.  IV.,  crHl; 
the  37th  section,  which  contains  the  existing  law  on  the 
subject.,  and  is  in  the  following  words : — '  Where  a  full  juiy 
■hail  not  Kft^tax  before  any  court  of  aadte  or  Niai  priusi 
or  befove  any  of  the  superior  civU  courts  of  the  three 
eeontios  palatine,  or  before  any  court  of  great  ses»ion$,  or 
where,  after  appesuance  of  a  full  jury,  by  challenge  of  any 
of  the  parties,  the  jury  is  likely  to  remain  untaken  fur 
default  of  jurors,  every  such  court,  upon  request  made  for 
the  king  by  any  one  thereto  authorised  or  a4ssii;ned  by  the 
court,  or  on  request  made  by  tlie  parties,  plamtiii  or  defen- 
dant, demandant  or  tenant,  or  their  respective  attorneys,  in 
may  aetion  or  suit,  whether  j^pular  or  private,  shall  com- 
nouid  the  eheriff  or  other  niauter.  to  whom  the  making 
of  the  return  shall  belong,  to  name  and  appoint,  as  often 
as  need  shall  require,  so  many  of  fuch  other  able  men  of 
the  county  then  present  a.s  shall  make  wy  a  bill  jury;  and 
the  shenii  or  oliier  minister  afor>i»Hid  shall,  at  such  com- 
\  of  the  court,  retium  tuck  men  doly  qualift«l  aa  shell 
P.C.  No.  1480.      ■  ■  ^ 


he  present,  or  can  be  found  to  sei-vc  on  such  jury;  and  *hall 
add  and  annex  their  names  to  the  Ibrmer  panel,  provided 
that  where  a  special  jury  shall  have  been  struck  lor  the 
trial  of  any  issue,  the  talesman  shail  be  such  ea  shall  be 
empannellei!  u]>un  the  common  jury  panel  to  van  at  the 
same  court,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  such  men  can  be 
found;  and  the  kiuir.  by  any  one  so  autiiori--ed  or  a.ssiirncd 
aii  afore^ald.  and  all  and  every  the  parties  aforesaid,  shall 
and  may,  in  each  of  tiie  caites  aibresaid,  have  their  respec- 
tive challenges  to  the  jurors  so  added  and  annexed,  mid 
the  court  shall  proceed  to  the  trial  of  every  such  issue 
with  those  jurora  who  were  before  empannelled,  togetlter 
with  the  tiUesmen  eo  newly  added  and  annexed,  as  if  nil 
the  tud  jurors  had  been  returned  upon  the  writ  of  precept 
awarded  t  o  t  ry  the  imc'  (2  Willmme'e  Shnnden,  340.n. 

(n.)  iJiKv.] 

TALIAfO  TIUS,  GASPAR,  TAGIJAt  OZK ),  orTAG- 
LiACOZZI,  was  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Bo- 
logna, where  he  med  in  1553,  at  the  age  of  64  years.  Hih 
name  is  now  known  chiefly^  through  his  reputation  fur  re- 
storing lost  noses;  but  during  his  life  he  was  equally  cel«>- 
brated  for  his  knowledge  ofanfftomy  and  Iiis  exei  lie'-  us 
a  lecturer.  These  last  are  irubed  the  only  r|i;.,iities  for 
which  he  is  praised  in  a  tablet  put  u))  afli-i  hi.',  death  in 
one  of  the  hulls  of  the  school  at  Ikjlogiiu.  A  statue 
erected  in  the  amphitheatre  formerly  recorded  his  skill  ill 
operating  by  representing  him  with  a  nose  in  his  hand. 

Some  writen  have  spoken  of  the  oriirinal  TaKecotian 
operation  ea  a  acre  iwle.  pretending  that  it  never  could 
have  been  followed  by  success.  But  several  credible  wit- 
nesses have  recorded  that  Ihey  either  saw  Taliacotius 
operating,  or  saw  patients  to  whom  he  had  restored  noses 
wnich  very  closely  re^umbled  those  of  natuial  formation. 
The  truth  is  that  the  operation  which  Taliacotius  really 
perf  Tiled  is  not  commonly  known ;  the  gcncitilly-cnter- 
tained  notion  of  it  being  oeiived  from  the  accounts  of 
those  who  had  eowe  reason  to  nierepresent  it.  It  inll 
therefore  be  worth  Wii.**  to  give  a  eomewhat  detailed  ac- 
count of  it. 

The  work  in  which  it  is  described  wa  fii-sl  published 
forty-four  years  atter  Taliarolius"  death,  with  the  title  '  Dc 
curt'orum  cliirurgia  per  insitionem  libri  duo,  Vcnetiis 
ir>.i7.  io!io.'  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first 
u  chiefly  devoted  to  a  dliquintion  upon  the  dignity  of  the 
mwe,  lips«  and  een*  and  upon  their  offices  and  (^eneial 
Gonntruetiott,  and  the  theory  of  the  operation,  which  he 
considers  to  be  exactly  analofrous  to  'liat  urirranintr  upon 
trees.  In  the  sevoud  book  In-  desciibcii  the  niude  of  ope- 
rating:, dwelling  first  at  ;rrea(  length  upon  the  necessary 
number  and  character  of  the  assistants,  the  kind  of  bed  to 
be  used,  ite  pONttion  with  regard  to  light.  &c.,  and  sevoial 
other  minor  matters,  on  all  which  he  speaks  like  one  tho- 
roughly experienced  in  surgery.  In  the  opciation  itself 
he  used  the  following  plan:— Apart  of  the  skin  of  the 
upper  arm  of  the  proper  size,  and  bounded  by  two  longi- 
tudinal parallel  lines,  beine  mai-ked  out  over  tne  middle  of 
its  fore  part,  was  seixe*!  between  the  blades  of  a  very 
broad  pair  of  ni])pei-s.  Each  buule  was  about  three  inches 
broad,  so  that  it  might  include  the  whole  length  of  the 
portion  of  skin  to  be  removed,  and  had  a  long  slit  near  its 
edge  through  which  a  nenow  knife  could  be  pessed.  The 
portion  of  sidn  of  which  (he  new  nose  wn  to  be  formed 
being  raised  up  by  the  n.^sistant  wlio  held  it  in  the  nippers, 
'raUacotius  witfi  a  \in\z  sjjcur-shaped  knife  transfixed  it 
throuuh  the  slit>  in  the  l>.adfs  of  the  nippers,  and  cut  it 
through  the  whole  length  of  Uie  Utter  liuui  above  down- 
wards. Through  the  aperture  thus  made,  which  might  be 
compared  to  a  very  broad  incision  for  a  seton,  a  band 
eovered  wifJl  appropriate  medicines  was  passed,  and  by 
being  drawn  a  little  vim  day,  the  wound  was  kept  open 
like  a  seton  wound.  When  all  the  inflammation  nad 
pa:ised  a\vay,  which  was  usuaPy  in  about  fourteen  da\>. 
the  flap  of  skin  was  cut  tlirouch  at  its  upper  end,  ar.il  t!.i.> 
apiece  bounded  by  three  sides  of  a  paralle!ns:;r.ni  v>as 
raised  ihim  the  arm,  and  remained  attached  tu  it  by  no- 
thing but  its  fourth  side  or  lower  end.  In  tliis  state  it  was 
allowed  to  cicatrize  all  over,  till  it  acquired  the  character 
of  a  loose  process  of  skin.  This  being,  alYer  some  deyii, 
completed,  and  the  piece  of  skin  having  become  firm  and 
hard,  it  was  deemed  ready  for  engrailing.  The  head 
therefore  i>eing  cleanly  shaved,  a  dress  and  bandace  .  f 
singular  construction,  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
iim  in  its  due  poiitiiai^  mra  careiuiiy  iitted  on.  Then 
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Uieae  bein^  laid  aude,  the  aMt  of  the  old  note  wm  seanfied 

m  n  trinnculnr  space  till  it  had  a  smootli  bleedine  surfact'. 
A  pattern  of  this  siu  t'aco,  bcine  taken  on  papor,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  inner  surlacc  of  the  piece  of  skin  on  tlie  ami, 
and  a  portioo  of  the  latter,  of  the  tame  form  and  siie,  was 
in  tiM  naii  nvuier  made  raw.  Sutures  were  placed  in 
wmMmndlng  p**^  of  the  edges  of  both  these  Vk-ounda, 
and  tney  were  broui^ht  togrether.  the  arm  beinr  held  up 
with  its  Tore  part  towards  tlio  lace,  and  Ih*  ]  aim  of  the 
hand  upon  the  licad,  by  the  dress  and  l<aMd»ik'i'  alrrady 
mentionud.    The  parts  were  thus  retained  in  apjiosition 
fur  i'.bout  twenty  days,  at  the  end  of  which,  tiie  surfaces 
havinj^  united,  the  bandages  were  taken  off,  and  the  poiv 
tion  of  skin  whieh  waa  now  affixed  to  both  the  face  and 
the  aim  waa  cat  away  fknn  tba  latter.  It  almost  directly 
became  white  and  cold,  but  it  did  not  slough,  and  gra- 
dually increased  in  vascularity  and  heat.   In  about  four- 
teen days  it  wRs  u^iuall^  firm  and  secure  in  its  place ;  and 
as  soon  as  this  was  pvrdent,  the  skin  was  shaped  into  the 
reseniliiance  of  a  nose  by  cultin?  it  HCConUnir  to  oarefuUy- 
moasurcd  lines  and  by  tbrming  the  nostrik  in  it.  A  tedious 
saeeeMrionof  operations  were  performed  upon  it  before  the 
npair  wm  deemad  oomplata;  bat  at  WagOi  it  ia  laid  that 
in  general  tberestowyon  waa  traljadadmble.  1!Uiaootius 
himself  however  admita  thai  it  had,  cv«B  in  the  beak  eaaea, 
several  defects. 

Alter  this  account,  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt  ti  nt 
Taliacotius's  oj>eration  was  very  otlcn  successful.  That  it 
should  be  snpcrscded  by  tha  Indian  method,  as  it  is  called, 
in  which  the  slan  for  the  new  noie  i»  taken  from  the  ibce- 
head,  is  due  to  the  latter  betn;  a  tesa  tediom  and  lem 
painful  operation,  iTithcr  than  to  its  being  mors  cprtain  of 
success.  TTie  number  of  instances  in  which  later  atteinjits 
to  imitate  the  Taliacotinn  operation  have  faiUnl,  are  due  to 
its  having  been  performed  not  according  to  tlie  oneinai 
method,  but  acc<»ding  to  some  of  the  plans  which  Tm^ 
cntins  is  erroneously  aunpoaed  to  have  nllowed. 

The  indecent  iokewmdiBatlerhaa  made  popular  in  fail 
'Hudibras '  has  little  foundation.   Taliacotiub  dues  indeed 
discuss  the  propriety  of  taking  the  skin  lor  a  new  nose 
from  the  ami  ot  another  pereon  ;  and  he  concludes  that 
for  several  reasons  it  w  ould,  if  it  were  possible,  be  better 
to  do  so  :  but  he  says  he  cannot  imag^ine  liow  it  would  be 
possible  to  keep  two  persons  fastened  together  for  the 
necessary  time  and  ■with  the  necessary  tranquillity,  and 
that  he  never  heard  of  the  plan  bein^  attempted.  The 
tale  of  the  noee  fidUng  of  when  the  original  proprietor  of 
the  skin  died,  is  foitnaed  on  an  absurd  etonr  which  Van 
Helmont  relates  to  prove  at  tiow  irreat  a  distance  sym- 
pathy can  act.    A  frenlleman  at  Hnissels,  he  says,  had  a 
new  nose  made  for  him  by  Taliacotius  from  the  arm  of  a 
Bolognesc  porter  ;  and  about  thirteen  month*  allerwards, 
as  he  wiis  walking  in  Bruawlf,  it  suddenly  became  eold 
iiad  dropped  off,  at  the  veiy  instant  at  wMch  the  porter 
ulod  at  Bologna.   Similar  stories  are  toW  by  Campanella, 
tJfr  Kenclm  Digby,  and  others ;  but,  as  already  shown, 
they  are  not  even  fair  satires,  for  Taliacotius  never  at- 
tempted to  transfer  the  skin  of  one  man  to  the  body  of 
iuiother. 

(Brambilla,  Storia  delle  Scoperte  fatie  dy^li  Uomim 
Btmtri  Italiani,  vol.  ii.;  Sprengel,  Qtt^idm  dtr  Chi- 
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TAUO'NIS,  LftX.  the  .aw  of  retaliation ;  the  notion  of 
which  is  that  of  a  putnsliment  which  shall  be  the  same  in 
kind  and  degree  as  the  injury.  Tliis  j)unishment  was  a  part 
of  the  Mosaic  Law :  'breach  for  breach,  tye  for  eye,  tooth 
for  tooth  :  a*  he  hath  caused  a  blemish  in  a  man,"  so  shall 
it  be  done  to  him  again'  (JLant^  xxiT.20).  The  name 
'  talio '  occurs  in  the  provtdons  of  the  Twelve  Tables :  it  is 
not  there  defined  what  it  mean^,  but  thf  .ci^-nifica'inn  of 
the  term  may  be  collected  from  other  places.  The  word 
coptaini  the  eMBW  dement  aa  thewoid  toHt^  ^wch,'  or 
•like-* 

TALIPAT  or  TAUPOT  PALM.  rGo«miA.1 

TALISH.  [Georgia.] 

TALISMA'N  an  Arabic  word,  supposed  to  be  derived 
turn  the  Greek  t$lema  (rtX^a),  is  a  figure  cast  in  metal 
or  cut  in  atone,  and  made  with  certain  superstitious  cere- 
monies, when  two  planets  are  in  cot\junction,  or  when  a 
certain  star  is  at  its  cuhninatinij  point.    A  talisman  thus 

iirepiired  is  supposed  to  exercise  an  influence  over  the 
leatcti  preserving  him  ixoax  di&eas^  rendeiing  him  invul- 


nerable in  battle,  and  eo  fbrth.  They  were  probably  used 
oiiirinany  to  avert  disease,  for  we  find  them  mentioned  in 
tlic  histor\  of  medicine  among  all  antient  nations.  Tlie 
Egyptians  made  use  of  figures  of  sacred  animals,  siuh 
as  the  ibis  and  the  scarabsus,  which  they  wore  geue 
rally  suspended  ilron  their  necks.    The  Arabs  and  the 
Tuila  did  the  mme,  when  they  wm  idolatan;  but  after 
their  eonver^n  to  bhtm,  they  used  eentenec*  from 
the  Koran,  taken  chiefly  from  the  surah,  or  chapter,  en- 
titled'The  Incantation.'    These  they  wore  in&cnbwJ  on 
rolls  of  vellum  or  paper,  enclosed  in  a  silver  l)ox,  and  sus- 
pended from  their  neck  ;  or  eli»e  engiaven  upon  a  signet 
ring.  Military  men  used  similar  sentences  from  the  Konn 
on  tiw  hilt  or  blade  of  their  awwde;  on  their  shieidi,  hel- 
meia,  and  other  piedoe  of  armoor;  or  woven  into  their 
garments.    Christian  nations  even  were  not  exempt  from 
this  supemtition.   In  the  middle  ages,  relics  of  saints, 
consecrated  candles,  and  rods,  rosaries,  &c.  were  employed, 
and  still  are,  in  S])&io  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy.  The 
Aincan  nesTTocs  have  ^nafitieht  and  the  Amenoan  Iik 
diaus  their  medicifK, 
(Reinaud,  Mommentt  Hiuni^Mau  db  CabbM  du  Dm 

TAILAOB  ia  derived,  according  to  Lord  Cbke,  from  the 
law  Latin  word  tallagium  or  taihgium,  which,  as  lie  sayn, 
•  Cometh  of  the  French  word  toiler,  to  share  or  cut  out  a 
;iart.  and  metaphorically  is  taken  when  the  kin^  or  any 
otlier  ha)h  a  share  or  part  of  the  value  of  amanagooda 
or  chattels,  or  a  share  or  part  of  the  annual  revenue  of  kia 
lands,  or  puts  any  chaoe  or  buthen  upon  aoothiiv:  ae  aa 
tallagium  it  a  general  wotd,  nod  doth  tnohide  aU  aob* 
sidics,  taxes,  tenths,  fifteenths,  or  other  bnrthens  or  charpe 
put  or  set  upon  any  man.'   It  was  generally  however  con- 
lined  in  its  sense  to  taxes  received  by  the  kine:-  The  moat 
important  statute  on  the  subject  is  entitled  '  De  Tallagio 
non  eoncedendo,'  which  was  passed  in  the  34th  year  ot 
Edward  III.  to  quiet  the  diaconteat  then  untvcnal 
throughout  the  Ungdom.  It  had  arisen  among  the  com- 
mons in  consequence  of  the  king  having  taken  a  tallage 
of  all  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  without  the  assent  of 
parliament.    He  was  embroiled  rIno  with  the  noblesand 
landowners,  from  liavina;  attempted,  unsuccessftilly  how- 
ever, to  compel  all  freeholders  of  land  above  the  value  of 
twenty  pounds  to  contribute  either  men  or  money  towarda 
his  wars  in  Fluiders.   The  first  chapter  of  the  statute  ii 
tlie  most  important:  *  Nullum  tallagium  vel  auxilium  per 
nos,  vel  hsredes  nostroa  in  regno  nostra  ponatur,  wu 
levetnr  .sine  vohmtate,  et  assensn  archiepiscoporuni,  cpis- 
coponim,  comitum,  baronnm.  inilitum.  burceiisium,  et 
alionim  libcrorum  communium  de  reifno  nostro  '  , '  No 
tallage  or  aid  may  be  set  or  levied  by  us  or  our  hein  in 
onr  kingdom  without  the  good  will  and  assent  of  tile  anh- 
bishops^  biahopa,  counta,  oaiona»  Imights,  burgemee*  and 
other  fhM  men  of  the  commons  of  ottr  kingdom'). 

These  words,  as  Lord  Coke  says,  are  '  plain  without  any 
scruple,  absolute  without  any  saving;'  and,  if  there  eouiii 
have  been  jierfect  reliance  on  their  operation,  must  have 
been  ealu-ely  satisfactory,    iiut  the  king  had  just 

violated  almost  the  same  engagements  entered  into  by 
himself  only  six  years  before.  (2ft  Fdward  I.,  c.  5,  6,  7, 
'  Contirmationes  L'hartarum     '2  liul.,  53U. )  [Subsidy.] 

TALLEYRAND-PERIGORD,  caiARLES  MAURICE 
DE.  This  extraordinary  man  is,  and  most  lontt.  perhaps  for 
ever,  continue  a  mystery.  In  the  rloqe  of  M.  de  Heinnard, 
nronouneed  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  the  Academic  de* 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  only  three  roon-h-  !>  fore 
his  own  death,  he  said  :  '  A  minister  for  foreign  attairs  must 
possess  the  faculty  of  appearing  open,  at  the  Mune  time 
that  he  remains  impenetrable ;  (tf  being  in  reality  reeerved, 
although  perfectly  frank  in  Ms  maaners.*  Hie  precept  was 
his  o^Mi  jMMtniit.  Ills  po^ver  of  concealing  his  opinions 
and  his  steady  adherence  to  the  principle  of  allowinij 
attacks  upon  his  character  to  dissipate  by  time  ftirwant  ol 
opposition,  have  Imd  the  etieci  of  keeping  hu  contemuo- 
raties  ignorant  of  his  real  character.  Tliis  taciturnity  nas 
frequently  occasioned  his  being  subiect  to  irnnotationa 
which  he  did  not  dcseive ;  at  times  it  has  beyona  a  doobt 
aoqmied  for  him  a  reputation  for  abil^  croder  than  be 
dewrved.  It  is  believed  that  M.  de  TalKyrand  has  left 
ttiemoirs  of  his  life,  or  at  least  of  the  most  ini)iortant  tians* 
actions  in  which  tie  was  entraired,  but  with  strirt  injune« 
tiuns  that  they  shall  not  be  published  until  tliirty  veara 
shall  haw  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his  death.   If  thia  bo 
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tree,  even  when  the  public  shall  have  been  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  contents  vl'  these  papeia,  it  will  only  have  ftc- 

auired  another  statemt;iit  in  uudition  ta  thuiM  previoualyin 
t  possession,  b}'  the  comparison  of  which  it  must  have  to 
IpMM  »t  the  tiuth.  At  present  however,  while  these  me- 
moirs oontidtte  *  aealed  Dook,  and  icvoely  any  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand's  intimate  frienda  have  yet  contributed  their 
fi-agments  of  information,  no  resource  is  leil  to  the  biogra- 

8 her  but  by  collating:  his  writini^s,  his  ostensible  share  in 
iie  politics  of  his  a^e,  and  the  incidenla!  communications 
of  himself  or  his  acquaintance*  to  cstinmte  as  near  an  he 
can  what  probable  Coundation  in  reality  th«re  ia  for  the 
accounts  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  which  htV«  bean  MUnpiled 
lh>m  what  may  be  caUedpuUio gOMdp. 

Charles  Maurice  d«  laneyrand-Perigord  «bi  born  on 
the  13lh  of  Februa'-y,  1734,  tno  eldest  of  three  brn'.ln  r> 
His  iauiily  was  antierit  and  distiiij^uislied  ;  but  lit  v. to 
neglected  oy  lus  patents,  and  platud  at  nui>e  in  one  of  the 
fiuuwurga  of  Fans.  Ilie  eSects  of  a  {all  when  about 
a  Twr  old  rendered  liim  lame  for  lift*  tad  beine  on 
ibtt  aMWunt  unfit  for  the  roilitary  caroer*  b«  ww  olmged 
to  renouneo  Im  btrttiright  in  fiivoiir  of  hb  tecond 
brother,  and  enter  the  church.  Tlie  contempt  and  aver- 
sion luf  him,  which  hi*  paient.s  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal, impre^'jed  a  i;loomy  and  taciturn  cliajaL-ter  on  the 
boy.  From  tlie  charge  ol'  his  uui^  he  was  transtVrred  to 
Ihe  CoUdge  d'Htrcourt,  and  thence  successively  to  tlie 
lenunaiy  of  St.  Sulpice  and  to  the  Sorbonne.  In  all  of 
ibeae  institutions  he  maintained  the  character  of  a  shy, 
proud,  bookish  lad.  He  ahowed  in  after-life  •  taste  for 
literature,  and  such  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
a])[vreciation  of  science  as  sits  gracefully  on  the  statesman  ; 
and  tl»e  laale  and  knowledge  mu.st  have  been  acquired  at 
an  early  age,  lor  liis  turbulent  career  .after  he  was  fau-ly 
launched  into  busy  life  left  little  Ici.sure  for  that  purpose. 
By  the  time  he  nad  attained  his  twentieth  year  his  re- 

Citation  tat  talent  and  hit  eonfimed  bealth  appear  to 
ve  reeondled  the  vanity  of  hie  parents  to  tiie  necessity 
of  acknowledgins;  him.  Thry  introduced  him  to  the  so- 
ciety of  his  equals  in  rank  lu;  ihe  tirst  time  at  llie  festivities 
with  which  tlie  coronation  of  Louis  XVI.  was  celebrated 
(1774),  under  the  title  of  the  Abbe  de  Pirigurd.  His 
opinions  and  tastes,  and  his  temperament,  combined  to 
vendor  the  clerical  profession  an  object  of  detestation  to 
Uflt,  but  be  eodd  not  eecape  from  it.  He  availed  himself 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  indulgence  with  which  his  age 
and  country  regarded  the  irrei?ularitiea  of  the  young  and 
iiol'le  among  the  priestly  order;  but  the  pride  and  re- 
sen  e  wjtii  which  twenty  years  of  undeserved  neglect  had  in- 
spired his  confident  and  strong  character  served  him  in  part 
B«  a  moral  check.  He  was  a  strict  observ  er  of  the  appear- 
ances exacted  by  the  conventional  morality  of  eooieUr; 
and  this  good  taste  excited  a  nowarftd  ia&ucaoa  over  bis 
whole  future  career.  Thrown  oaclc  upon  Mnwelf  fltmi  the 
beginoiniT- h>->  hail  necessarily  l>?r  im;r  nu  egnist;  vigorous 
botli  in  mi!id  and  bo<iy.  he  had  a  liciUlhy  relish  of  pleasure, 
and  he  engaged  with  eageniess in  the  pursuits  of  pleasure; 
tntt  the  eryoyments  of  the  mere  voluptuaiy  were  insuf- 
ficient for  one  of  bis  intellaetua]  ohaiaetw  and  tetidious 

In  mVoHaira  -rUted  Fteis.  M.  de  Tsllenand  was 

5nf  roJuced  to  him, and  the  two  interviews  he  haa  with  him 
lel^  such  a  deep  impression  that  he  was  accustomed  to  talk 
of  them  with  a  lively  pleasure  till  the  close  of  his  life. 
Voltaire  and  Fonteneile  were  .M.  de  Talleyrand's  favourite 
authors  ;  upon  whom  he  formed  his  written  and  still  more 
bis  conversational  style.  Conversational  talent  was  in  great 
demand  at  Fana  when  he  entered  the  world,  and  b(.ith  his 
love  of  pleasnre  and  his  love  of  power  paoaapted  him  to 
cultivate  tbat  which  be  possessed.  That  he  did  so  with 
eminent  success  the  concurrent  views  of  the  best  judges  of 
his  age  declare.  Excellence  of  this  kind  is  like  excellence 
in  acting:  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  impres- 
«ion  of  it  to  posterity.  The  reporters  of  flashes  of  wit  and 
felicitous  turns  ^ conversation  unilbrml]^  communicate  to 
them  sometluiig  of  their  own  inferiocity,  and  vulgarise 
them  in  the  telnnf .  Again,  superior  exeeUenee  in  con- 
\  er>.i'i(»n  is  an  ait  ;  the  artist  is  and  ought  to  be  judged 
nut  by  his  nuitt'nals.  but  by  the  sueceiw  witii  which  he 
uses  tiiem.  Written  />'jn  //io.'vare  lU'cessaniy  estimated  by 
tbeir  originality,  tha  quantity  and  quality  ol  thought  ex- 
yiMsed  in  them:  they  are  jud;;ed  as  we  judi^e  tlie  writings 
ol  a  poet;  whereas  tbo  person  who  introducss  them  wtQi 


effect  in  eonvt  i5.aiion  ought  to  be  judged  as  we  Judge  the 
actor,  of  whom  we  do  not  think  less  because  be  IMldy 
says  what  Uie  poet  has  put  into  his  mouth 


The  robust  and  healthy  Epicurean  who  requites  tba 
stimulus  of  inteUeetual  in  sddition  to  physical  pieasuiee, 
is  abnoet  inevitably  driven  to  leelc  the  former  in  the  pur 

suits  of  ambition.    M.  de  Talle^Tand  was  no  exception  to 
the  ireneral  rule.    And  llic  AhM  de  P^risrird  ninst  l.a\  i- 
displayed,  even  when  he  was  apparently,  wliL-n  perlui;is 
he  believed  himself  to  be,  living  only  for  plea.sure,  qualities 
which  inspired  a  belief  in  his  bnsine<»  capacity ;  ftr  in 
1780,  whife  yet  only  in  his  twenty-sixth  veer,  he  was  »- 
pointed  general  spent  «f  the  clergy  of  Aance.  He  dis- 
charged the  funetions  of  this  imjportant  office  for  eieht 
years.   The  Galllo  church  was  all  along  the  most  mda- 
pendent  in  its  relations  to  the  ]'api\l  chair  of  any  church 
that  remained  in  romnnuaou  wuh  Rome.    It  wa.s  also  a 
poweiiul  church  vieweil  in  its  relations  to  the  state,  of 
which  It  formed  an  element.   Its  revenue  derived  from 
landed  prooeity  was  laree,  tliat  derived  from  other  sources 
perhaps  still  laner:  it  had  tegular  assemblies  in  which  it 
legislBtcd  for  itself,  determined  what  contributions  it 
ouglit  to  pay  to  the  state,  nr.d  in  ^hat  proportions  its 
rnemboi-s  were  to  be  asse4,»ed.    Here  v.iki  a  wuh-  fit  iti  for 
ruhivatitiir  exjierinieiitally  a  talent  for  adniitus'.ratit.n. 
Nor  was  tliis  all :  the  dignified  clergy  of  France  took  an 
active  part  in  secular  politics.   There  is  a  passage  in  the 
^loge  of  M.  de  Reinhard  already  alluded  to,  which  seeols 
an  echo  Of  the  impressions  received  by  M.  de  Tslleyrsnd 
in  this  period  of  tiis  life: — 'I  will  hai:;  d  t!io  a-v^ci-tioti 
that  his  (M.de  Reinhard's)  first  studies  huJ  Lctu  an  excel-  . 
lent  }M\  pairi1iiin  for  the  diplomatic  career.   The  study  of 
iheolouy  in  jtarlieular  had  endowed  him  witli  a  power, 
and  at  tlie  s;une  time  with  a  dexterity  of  ratiocinati'ju, 
which  chamctense  «!!  the  documents  which  have  pro- 
ceeded fVom  his  pen.  To  gu,vd  myself  against  the  chaise 
of  indulsing  in  paradox,  I  mnst  here  enumerate  tha 
names  m  some  or  onr  most  dutinguished  statesmen,  af. 
theolo2:iiuis,  and  all  distinguished  in  hi^tory  for  the  >;ii\  eN!« 
with  winch  they  condiieied  the  most  itnpurta'it  j/ow'ua. 
transactions  of  Iheir  tin)e.<;.'    And  he  follows  uj)  the 
remark  with  a  vci-y  respectable  list.   The  general  agent 
of  the  clergy  was  tlieir  minister  of  state:  and  flL  de  Tal- 
leyrand, while  he  continued  to  fiU  the  olBee,  was  a  power- 
ful subject,  and  occupied  a  eonsplcuoos  place  in  the  eye 
of  the  public.    In  1788  he  was  appointed  buhop  of  Autun. 

The  commencement  of  his  political  career,  in  the  strict 
acceptation  of  the  term,  is  synclironous  with  this  promo- 
tion. An  article  upon  M.  de  Tallevrand  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  the  'Edinburgh  Keview' — the  materials  for  which 
were  furnished  by  Dumont,— asserts  that  he  owed  liis 
advancement  to  the  see  of  Autun  to  a  '  Disconrs  sur  lef 
Loteries,' whicii  he  pronoinieed  in  his  capacity  of  agi^t 
for  the  clergy  of  Wiince.  in  the  Assembly  of  Notables  which 
met  at  VerMiilles,  in  February,  17H7.  As  bishop  o!  Aul m 
he  wa.-,  a  member  of  the  Flats  G^i^raux  convoked  in  Mav, 
ITH'J.  which  continued  to  .sit  as  an  Asseiiibl<'e  ('oustiluaiiti? 
till  it  dissolved  itself  on  the  30th  of  September,  1791.  The 
interval  from  the  meeting  of  the  Notables  till  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Assembly  is  an  important  one  in  any  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  real  character. 

Previously  to  the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  M.  de 
Talleyrand  indicated  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue,  in 
a  discourse  which  he  addressed  to  the  assembled  ( U  iLry  '  f 
his  diocese ;  and  in  which  hp  advocated  the  equality  of  all  . 
citizens  in  the  eye  of  the  huv,  and  free  discussion.  When 
the  tbrcp  orders,  by  a^cnting  to  meet  as  one  body,  had 
enabled  the  Assembly  to  proceed  to  business,  the  pre- 
cise directions  given  by  manj  of  the  bailliages  to 
their  deputies  were  found  an  impedunent  in  the  way 
of  practical  legislation:  M.  dc  Tallevraiul  niovid  ll.at 
they  should  be  entirely  disreu'aidetl,  and  carried  ln» 
motioti.  A  constituent  committee  \\as  ajip'iiiited  im- 
mediately alter  the  capture  of  the  Ba^stille,  and  he  wan 
the  second  penon  nominated  a  member  of  it.  In  this 
capacity  ha  was  called  upon  to  take  nart  in  nmturinf 
measures  wbieh  have  had  a  fasting  induence  upon  the 
progress  of  affairs  in  France  :  the  first  of  these  was  thn 
re-distribution  of  the  national  territory  into  districts  better 
adajited  than  the  old  provinces  for  the  purposes  of  guvern- 
ment ;  the  second  was,  the  organization  of  a  system  of 
finance.  In  the  financial  discussions  which  took  place  in 
the  committee  and  Assembiyi  M,  de  Talleyrand  retatoed 
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hiB  dislike  or  InlU'i-ics.    He  suppoitecl  all  or  most  of  the 
Tarious  loans  proposed  by  Nuiktr;  and  sfroncled  Miia- 
bcaii's  exhortations  to  keep  taitti '.villi  the  iiiitiuniil  Lndi- j 
tor.    He  suggeiited  practical  uicajsuies  with  a  view  to  this 
end,  and  amon^  others  the  sale  of  church  lands  (he  had 

Iirevioiuly  aupported  the  abolition  of  tithes),  reserving 
lowever  a  competent  provision  for  the  priesthood,  and 
LVL-ii  inipiovinc  ihe  condition  of  the  jioorer  clerpy.  He 
aUu  propo^n!  to  cstahlii>h  a  '  cai&ie  d'aniortissement,'  as 
an  additu)i-,al  truaitintee  to  the  stati'  >  c  ri'ditors.  The  task 
of  inakinj;;  arrangements  for  levying  tljc  pail  ol  the  rcveiuR' 
derived  from  taxes  upon  pereons  exercising  proteshionv. 
and  upon  tiansfers  of  property,  devolved  upon  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand. Connected  mth  his  h^boun  in  preparing  a  new 
territorial  divisioa  of  Fmoce^  tnd  &  new  method  of  coUeet' 
ing  the  national  revenue,  vnu  the  motion  which  he  made 

Miul  farri(.'i1  in  fhp  .A.-;sembly,  in  Auitu^t.  17!M),  to  tlu-  cfleet 
that  the  kin<:  sliould  be  intreated  tu  wnle  to  liis  Hntaiinic 
maje.-jtv,  to  t  ni:ai:ti  the  parliament  of  Kiiiriand  to  concur 
with  the  National  Assembly  in  fixing  a  natural  unit  of 
weij[hte  and  OMasiiTce;  that,  undtu'the  auspices  of  the  two 
Bttio&e  an  eqitd  number  of  commissioners  from  the 
Academy  of  ScteneeB  and  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
might  unite  to  determine  the  length  of  the  pendulum  in 
the  latitude  of  45".  or  in  any  other  latitude  that  mii^ht  be 
thoui;ht  preU'ialjli',  and  to  deduce  fiomtluiu'c  an  invariable 
standard  ol'\veii;titsaiui  nuasurcs.  At  the  siiiiK-  time  that  he 
WRb  taking  part  with  his  colleagues  ol'  the  '  >  i  isi  ituent  Com- 
mittee in  these  labours  he  was  charged  by  tliera  with  the 
important  task  of  preparing  the  report  upon  national  edu- 
cation, which  WM  read  to  ue  Aaeembly  on  the  lOth,  1 1th, 
and  19th  of  September,  1791.  The  baais  of  the  tyrtem 
advocated  in  tliis  report  wastlie  seculanzation  of  instruction : 
education  w&s  to  be  the  fjiil  ol'  the  .-.tate,  not  of  the  church ; 
the  state  wris  to  jnoviLlc  instruction  lor  thosc  who  proposed 
to  enter  the  church,  exactly  it  wa^,  to  ])rovidt<  instruction 
fbr  thoee  who  proposed  tu  enter  any  of  the  other  learned 
professions.  Equal  stress  was  laid  upon  the  establishment 
of  elementary  schools  in  every  canton ;  and  of  a  liigher 
class  of  schools,  for  the  benefit  of  those  vrilo  were  not 
desUned  to  embrace  a  learned  profession,  in  the  chief  town 
of  every  district.  Two  acts  of!\I.  de  Talleyrand,  which 
have  been  much  commented  upon,  ap]>e.ir  to  be  as  it  were 
neceteary  corollaries  of  the  principles  avowed  in  the  ]ea;is- 
lativc  career  we  have  been  passing  in  review; — his  ap- 
pearance i»  principal  actor  in  the  theatrical  celebration  of 
the  anniveniki^  «f  flM  cajpture  of  the  BastiUe ;  and  hia 
taking  upon  him  the  office  of  consecrating:  the  national 

cleriry. 

It  Is  absolutely  necessary  tliat  some  estimate  be  formed 
of  the  conduct  and  character  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  while  a 
member  of  the  first  National  A&i^enibly,  as  a  guide  tu  an 
appreciation  of  his  far  more  enigmatical  subsequent 
career.  M.  de  Talle}Tand  entered  the  Assembly  with  the 
reputation  of  a  dexterous  negociator,  whie&  he  had 
acquired  in  his  diadiarge  of  toe  ofii«a  of  agent  to  the 
clergy.  He  had  then,  and  he  retained  in  after-life,  the 
character  of  a  self-in(lul<:<'iit  man.  of  a  man  with  a  large 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  but  also  of  a  humane  roan. 
The  disciple  of  Voitaire  and  I'ontenelle  could  scarcclv  be 
a  very  zealous  Christian,  but  M.  de  Talleyrand  iiad  ah'vays 
been  a  respecter  of  conventional  morality :  his  was  pre- 
cisely that  kind  of  disposition  and  intellect  that  supports 
a  church  nbt  ftt>m  belief,  but  as  a  useful  engine  for  pre- 
serving order  in  society.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  like  all  the 
literati  of  his  day,  had  a  theoretical  belief  in  the  equality  of 
men  ;  at  the  same  time  lliat  w  ith  rcjjard  to  the  privileges  of 
the  nobility,  he  was  inclined  to  support  them  m  the  umae 
way  tliat  he  did  the  authority  of  the  church  —  as  a  useful  po- 
litical engine.  But  involuntarily  and  perhaps  unconsciously 
M.de  TaTlevrand  yam  a  warmer  partisan  of  the  aristocracy 
than  the  cleray :  he  was  noble  by  birth  and  attached  bg^ 
taste  to  die  habits  of  a  select  society,  whereas  the  ece)e«as« 
tical  character  forced  upon  l\im  against  his  w  ill  had  some- 
thing repulsive  to  lum.  In  short,  M.  de  Tallc}  niiul  saw 
clcAriy  the  rotu-nness  and  the  aiisuidity  of  many  of  the  old 
institutions  of  his  country:  he  was  willing,  desirous,  tliat 
government  should  be  organized  ami  act  m  a  manner  to 
promote  the  general  happiness;  but  he  had  no  faith  in  the 
capacity  of  men  for  self-government;  and  he  had  been 
educated  In  a  church,  many  of  whose  members  were  at 
that  time  oUind  to  reeoncile  their  consciences  to  remain- 
ing in  it  by  ioeptiiig  tha  maxiin  that  tiisy  ware 


men  for  their  o^vn  cood.  M,  de  Talleyrand's  idea,  and  ha 
enteitained  it  in  common  with  aconsitferable  number,  was, 
that  the  Hevoluiion  miirht  bt  guided,  checked,  and  rendered 
useful  by  approximating  the  constitution  of  the  French  to 
that  of  the  English  government.  He  cared  little  for  the 
creed  of  the  church,  but  he  wished  to  preserve  the  church, 
and  to  render  it  in  France  what  the  established  church 
was  in  England.  Hence  his  care,  even  while  laying 
hands  on  the  property  of  the  church  for  the  exigencies  S 
the  state,  to  retain  an  acUnuate  provision  for  tlic  clerir)'. 
hence  h\-.  anxiety  to  idenlily  the  elerpy  with  the  nattun. 
His  anxiety  to  establish  n  constitution  modelled  upon  that 
of  England  t^as  always  avowed.  His  views  .the  views  he 
adopted,  it  is  not  meant  tu  attribute  originality  to  them, 
regarding  tenitorial  divisions  and  the  ctganizauon  of  local 
government,  Unanee,  and  edueation,  though  oveibonie 
for  a  time  in  the  storm  of  the  Revolution,  have  ntvived  and 
been  ado])ted  bv  the  Empire,  the  Restoration,  and  the  pre- 
sent dynasty.  The  rct  kiessncis  an  to  the  mear.^  by  which 
he  attained  his  ends  which  he  displayed  even  at  this 
period  of  his  career  is  no  evidence  of  insincerity,  but 
merely  of  the  want  of  faith  in  men,  which  the  treatment 
he  had  experienced  in  early  life,  and  his  observation  of 
the  society  ha  hafaititally  mixed  in,  had  iaatiUed  into  liiiD. 
It  was  Wa  weakness  through  life  to  pride  Mmsetf  in  the 
display  of  his  power  of  refined  mockery,  regardless  of  the 
enemies  it  created:  he  gave  vent  to  his  spirit  of  raillery 
in  actions  as  well  as  in  words;  and  thus  lent  a  grotcsciue 
colouring  to  liis  coupt  d  clat,  which  rendered  them  more 
startling  than  if  they  had  been  as  prosaic  as  those  of  other 
n)en.  The  world  is  periiaps  less  startled  with  the  atnxa^ 
of  pa:isioo  in  a  statesman,  than  with  a  laughing  air  wtnA 
shows  his  contempt  for  it.  The  most  startling  o*" 
devices  is  his  solemn  inauguration  of  the  constitutional 
monarchy  by  the  religious  celebration  of  the  14tii  of  July. 
But  the  love  of  theatrical  presentation  and  the  delusive 
belief  that  good  may  be  effected  by  it  is  strong  in  every 
man  at  some  period  of  his  life.  Talleyrand  in  alllikelihood 
looked  forward  at  that  moment  to  being  the  founder  and 
fatnra  primata  of  a  church  which  should  be  to  France 
what  tne  Anglo-Episcopal  has  been  to  England.  The 
means  to  which  he  was  driven  to  have  recourse  in  order 
to  carry  through  the  installation  of  the  national  bi»hops, 
undeceived  him,  and  brought  back  his  early  disgust  lor  the 
profession  with  redoubled  torce.  He  not  long  after  resigned 
his  bishopric  of  Autun,  and  at  the  same  time  renounced 
lus  ecclesiastical  character. 

The  Instory  of  M.  ile  Itileynnd  from  tiie'dfrnolntlon  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  m  Septemhrr,  1791,  till  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  on  the  10th  of  August,  179'i 
would  be  ins^truetive  were  it  merely  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  folly  of  the  self-denying  ordinance  with  vrbich  that 
body  terminated  its  career.  Its  membeta  wen-  .  i.i 
inehrible*  to  the  next  assembly,  and  also  incapable  of 
receiving  any  appointment  from  the  crown  until  two  yean 
had  elapsed  bom  tha  date  of  its  disaolution.  The  conse- 

3enoe  was,  that  N.  de  IWltyrand  among  others  was  ren- 
ered  incapable  of  any  lecisfative  or  mini.>terial  office.  It 
was  at  that  time  an  object  with  all  who  desired  that  the 
Revolution  should  have  lair  play,  to  preserve  peace  with 
England,  which,  althou^'h  still  ostensibly  neutral,  was 
every  day  presenting  additional  symptoms  of  alienation. 
The  court  party  bated  M.  de  Tslleyiaad  for  having  taken 
part  fiankfy  with  the  Revolution ;  the  republicans  hated 
liira  for  his  advocacy  of  a  limited  monarchy;  all  piirties 
distrusted  him  on  account  ot  his  eternal  .sneer  ;  but  all 
parties  ag;rced  th.at  he  was  the  only  man  whose  talents 
tilted  lum  for  the  delicate  misaiou  to  England.  And  it 
was  impossible  to  appoint  him  to  it.  He  was  dispatched 
however,  in  January,  1792,  without  any  ostensible  diplo- 
roatie  chaiacter,  to  soand  the  English  ministry,  and  attempt 
to  fWlinfCenagociations.  His  want  of  nn  official  cliarac- 
ter  allowed  the  oueen  to  indulge  her  feelint>  of  personal 
dislike  to  the  ex-bi&hop  of  Autun  by  turnimr  her  baek  upon 
hi'nwhen  hewas  presented  at  Sl.Jamess;  and  this  recep- 
tion at  once  ensured  his  exclusion  Irom  peneml  society, 
and  rendered  ium  powerless.  After  the  accession  of  the 
Gironde  to  office,  the  attempt  to  ensure  at  least  nentralilj 
on  the  part  of  Eni^and  waartoewtd :  Chauvelin  was  aent 
to  England  as  nominal,  and  aiong  with  him  Talleyiwd  aa 
real  ambassador.  By  this  time  however  the  Freni  h  <;ovem- 
ment  had  become  as  obnoxious  to  the  general  public  of 
bflandaatottaooaBitainlts:  tha  toncut  waa  peo 
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too  strong  to  have  be*n  sfpmmed  by  Talleyrand,  even 
though  he  had  been  in  a  coiulilion  to  act  directly  ai\d  in 
person.  He  could  do  nothing,  Torced  as  he  was  to  act  by 
bt$  iiutnitnentaiity  of  a  man  too  jealous  and  opiniative 
t9  «onfonn  honeatly  to  th*  4ir«ctk)l»  of  one  whose 
Wthority iwcBinrily  nwdt  htm  Ihel  hinudfainere  puppet. 
Talleyrand's  eood  fiiith  at  this  peiiod  in  labouring  to  pre- 
serve p€«ce  between  Englanil  and  Fmnce,  as  the  only 
means  ol'  rendering  a  corisfitutinnal  moniirciiy  jtossibie 
in  the  other  country,  and  the  steadinestt  with  which  he 
ininued  his  object,  undaunted  liy  the  most  gross  personal 
iiMtlfel)  HSMtiifactohly  e«tabUsned  by  the  Qamtive  of 
Dumoot. 


again  engaged  in  politics  with  a  desire  to  promote  what 
^^  a.s  riiclit  and  useful  as  far  as  he  could ;  but  he  engaged 
in  them  awtre  that  he  might  be  ordered  to  do  what  ho 
disapproved  of,  ud  prepared  to  do  it,  under  the  pic*  that 
his  fuQctlomwefeincrely  ministerial,  and  that  the  responsi- 
bility rerted  upon  his  employers.  His  position  under  the 
Directory  was  constMjuently  an  equivocal  one.  He  wa» 
eneasred,  so  long  as  he  occupied  it,  in  intiiijues  which  had 
for  their  aim  the  maintenance  of  himself  in  offii-e,  even  if 
his  employers  should  be  turned  out;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  do  their  dirty  woriu  Hm  pwt  which  he  took  in  tiio 
attempt  to  extort  oioncqr*  M  «  private  mtifieationt  firoai 
the  iuamean  envoys  vrho  urived  in  Faria  in  October 


Talleyrand  vras  at  Paris  when  the  event*  of  tht  10th  of  1797,  was  probably  forced  upon  him  by  the  directore :  had 
Augimt  put  an  end  to  the  monarchy ;  and  it  requinid  all  ~  ' 

bis  dexterity  to  enable  him  to  obtain  passports  from  Dan- 
ton,  to  enable  him  to  quit  Pans.  He  fled  to  Knclund, 
and  having  saved  little  of  his  property,  he  was  obliged  to 
aeli  his  Ubnuy  tliere  to  procure  bimseii'  the  means 
ofwpporl.  Hie  En^fah  government,  jealous  of  his  pre- 
Noee.  after  some  tine  oraend  him  to  leave  the  oountiy 
in  twenty-fbiir  boors;  end  proaeribed  in  Fiance,  he  waa 
obliged,  with  a  lib)  i  lated  fortune,  to  seek  refucrc  in  Ame- 
rica, when  he  hau  uimost  attained  his  foitieth  year. 

Madame  de  Stael  has  claimed,  and  apparently  with  a 
good  title,  the  credit  of  instigating  Chenier  to  demand  the 
recall  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre  and 
the  termination  of  toe  reign  of  tenor.  The  National  In- 
ititute  was  finmded  about  tlue  time,  and  M.  de  lUleyrand 
had  in  his  absence  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  elaas 
of  moral  and  political  ««ienee.  At  the  first  sitting  of  this 
iociety  which  lie  attended  he  was  elected  secretary,  an 
oSice  wliich  he  held  for  six  months.  DunnE^  this  period 
he  read  two  papers,  altenvards  published  in  the  '  Mt'moires 
de  laClaase  des Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques  de  I'lnstitut 
National,'  which  are  justly  considered  not  only  as  the  most 


it  been  his  own  project,  it  would  have  been  conceived 
wil'i  in  :-c  judgment,  and  the  Americans  would  not  have 
been  driven  to  extremes,  for  he  unden>tuod  their  national 
character.  But  allowing  himself  to  be  used  in  such  a 
shabby  business  betrays  a  want  of  self-respect,  or  aviil* 
irarity  of  sentiment,  or  both.  He  had  his  reward ;  tor 
when  public  indignation  wae^excited  by  the  statementa  of 
the  American  envoys,  the  minister  of  foreign  &Sein  was 
sa'-iifi (!  11!  tin-  popular  resentment . 

iliiving  auopud  a  pmfenjiion  in  which  success  could 
only  be  expected  under  a  settled  t^ovemment,  believin, 
a  monarchical  government  to  be  Uie  only  one  whi 


could  give  tranquilHty  tO  his  country,  and  anxious 
with  many  others  to  run  up  a  make-shift  govmiment  out 
of  the  best  materials  that  ofTeied,  he  ntturelly  attached 
himself  to  the  growing  power  of  Bonaparte,  whi  i  'he 
Aitore  emperor  returned  from  Egypt.  M.  de  Tailevnind 
had  been  six  months  in  a  private  station  ;  though,  had  he 
stiU  retained  office,  he  might  with  equal  readiness  have 
conspired  to  overturn  the  Directory.  Bourrienne  is  not 
the  best  of  authoriti^,  but  the  earlier  volumes  of  the 
memoirs  which  pass  under  his  name  are  less  falsified  than 
able  end  eoginal  ot  his'pubJished  writinas,'but  as  those  i  the  later;  and  an  anecdote  whieh  berelateeof  Talleyrand's 
wUeh  are  most  indisputably  his  own.  Hie  Unt  of  these  !  interview  with  the  flnit  consul,  idter  bcini^  reappointed 
i*  entitled  ■  Essai  sur  le.s  .^vantages  \  rctirer  de  Colonics  '  minister  nf  foreign  affaiis,  is  so  chamcteristic,  that  its 
Nouvelies  dans  !es  t'lrconstances  presentes;'  the  second,  ;  trutli  is  higliiy  probable: — •  M.  de  Tallevrand,  appointed 
Menioires  sur  lea  relations  (Jommerciales  des  Etats-Llnis  i  succcwor  to  M.  de  Reiiihart  at  liie  same  time  that  Cam- 


Aveu  I'Angleterre.'  The  latter  properly  speaking,  a 
siupplement— perhaps  mther  a  •  pi4ce  justificative*  ap- 
pended to  the  other.  The  great  object  of  both  is  to  point 
out  the  importance  of  colonies  to  a  country  like  France, 
in  which  the  revolutionary  fervour,  though  beginning  to 
btim  dim,  was  still  sufficiently  powerful  to  prolong  the  reign 
(if  anarchy  and  sufferin^j,  unless  measures  were  adopted  to 
neutralue  it.  There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  views 
l»eing  those  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  himself.  They  ore  such 
as  could  only  occur  to  a  penM>n  entertaining  the  political 
opinions  he  had  advocated  in  the  Constituent  A»embly, 
who  having  been  exiled  by  the  *  leign  of  terror '  which  ded- 
mrted  hiscoontrymen,  wae  Irving  in  Aeountry  where  a  luO' 
eessful  revolution  liad  quietly  and  speedily  subsided  into  a 
settled  form  of  >,'overnment ;  in  a  country  where  he  felt  that 
•  an  Englishman  becomes  at  once  anative,  and  a  Frenchman 
remains  for  ever  a  foreigner.'  Not  satisfied  with  pointinsrout 
in  what  manner  colonies  might  be  rendered  powerful  a.ssist- 
ants  in  tranquil lising  France,  the  essayist  entered  deeply 
into  the  principles  of  colonization,  explaining  the  advan- 
tsfta  to  be  derived  ftom  eotontest  and  the  law  by  which 
taor  economical  advantafes  might  be  perpetuated  even 
aAer  their  political  relations  with  the  mother-country  had 
ceased.  In  his  treatment  of  his  subject  he  evinces  a.  cleai- 
and  deep  insight  into  the  structure  of  society  both  in 
Fraace  and  America,  and  just  and  extensive  vtem  in  po- 
litiea]  economy. 

It  wasnothowereraomueh  the  political  talent  displayed 
in  theso  essajfs,  as  M.  de  TUlevnnd  s  skill  in  employing 
the  reviving  influence  of  the  scuons  of  Paris,  that  obtained 
him  the  appointment  of  foreign  minister  under  the  Di- 
•  rectory.  Here  H.qmn  he  was  indebted  to  Madame  de  Stael, 
who  (issisted  him  through  her  influence  with  Han^s.  M. 
de  Talleyrand  accepted  office  under  this  unpniicipled  i^o- 
vcmment  with  a  jierfect  kno\vledja;e  of  its  character  and  its 
weakness.  His  conviction  that  a  Frenchman  could  never 
feel  at  home  in  America  prompted  him  to  grasp  at  the  first 
rpportunity  of  returning  to  hu  native  eount^ :  his  shat- 
tcjed  lortune  and  t;tste  for  expensive  luxuries  rendered 


emplnyment  ncces-viiy  to;  him.  and 
■  tno  only  lucrative  euiployment  lor  w 


olitical  business  was 
h  he  was  qualified. 


poi 
nic 


o^fhete  isnuthia£  in  his  liie  to  contradict  the  belief  that  be 
1». 


bacerds  and  Lebrun  succeeded  Sieyes  and  Roger  Duces  as 
consuls,  was  admitted  to  a  private  audience  by  the  first 
consul.  The  speech  which  he  addressed  to  xkmaparte 
was  so  gratifying  to  the  person  to  whom  it  waa  addressed, 

and  appeared  so  striking  to  myself,  that  the  words  have 
remained  in  my  memory  Citizen  Consul,  vou  have 
confided  to  me  the  department  of  foreign  afTalrs,  and  I 
will  justify  your  confidence ;  but  I  must  work  under  no  one 
but  yourselt'.  This  is  not  mere  arros^anee  on  my  part:  in 
order  that  France  be  well  governed,  unity  of  acUon  is  re- 
quired :  you  must  be  first  consul,  and  the  first  consul  must 
hold  in  \m  hand  all  the  main-eprijiga  of  the  political 
machine^tbe  ministries  of  the  interior,  of  intsmal  police, 
of  foreign  affairs,  of  war,  and  the  marine.  Tlie  ministers 
of  these  deiiaitnients  must  transact  business  with  you 
alone.  The  ministries  of  justice  and  finance  have,  without 
doubt,  a  powerful  influence  upon  politics ;  but  it  is  more 
i ndirect.  The  second  consul  is  an  aolc  jurist,  and  the  third 
a  master  of  finance :  leave  these  departments  to  them;  it 
will  amuse  tliem ;  and  you,  generid,  havmg  the  entire 
inaingtiaeitt  of  the  eaaential  parts  of  government,  may 
punne  without  intevroptioo  your  noble  object,  the  regene- 
ration of  France."  These  words  acconled  too  closely'with 
the  sentiments  of  Bonaparte  to  be  heard  by  him  otliorwise 
than  with  pleasure.  He  said  to  me,  after  ]M.  de  Talley- 
rand had  taken  his  leave,  "  Do  you  know.  Bourrienne, 
Talleyrand's  advice  is  sound.  He  is  a  man  of  sense."  He 
then  added  smilingly : — "Talleyrand  is*  dextooua fellow : 
he  has  seen  through  me.  You  know  I  wish  to  do  what 
he  advises;  and  he  is  in  the  right.  Lebrun  is  an  honest 
man,  but  a  mere  book-maker ;  Cambac£rds  is  too  much 
identified  with  the  Revolution;  mj  govern ment  must  be 
something  eiitirelv  new.'** 

Napoleon  and  'lalleyiiind  may  be  said  to  have  under- 
stood each  other,  and  tnat  in  a  sense  not  discreditable  to 
either.  The  good  sense  of  both  was  revolted  by  the  blood- 
shed and  theatrical  sentiment,  the  blend«l  ferocity  and 
coxcombry  of  the  Revolution;  both  were  practical  ttatea- 
mcu,  men  with  a  taste  and  talent  for  administiatiun,  not 
mere  constitution-makers.  Like  most  men  of  action,  nei- 
ther of  them  could  discern  to  the  full  >  .  nt  ihe  iidvantpga 
an  executive  government  can  derive  trom  having  tiie  Uoe  of 
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tetion  to  a  com>idcrable  extent  pr^rib«d  by  a  coiutitution ; 
but  Tidleyrand  saw  better  than  Napoleon  that  the  laws 
wldoh  orateet  subjects  by  limiting  tne  arbitnuy  will  of  the 
rakr.  m  torn  protect  him  by  teaching  them  IflgitioMto 
methods  of  defending  their  rights.  In  another  respect 
they  resembled  each  other— neither  waa  remarkably  scru- 
puious  us  to  the  means  hy  which  he  attiuned  his  ends; 
though  thu  laxity  ol'  mural  wjutimi-nt  wai»  kept  in  clieck  by 
the  natural  humanitv  of  both.  Tlieir  ver\-  points  of  ditfer- 
•nce  were  calculated  to  cement  their  umon.  The  observant 
felf-eeotred  mind  of  Tallejrand  »as  lamed  by  its  want  of 
power  to  Mt  othen  in  nurtioii :  it  i»  only  through  sympathy 
that  the  cent agiooa  love  of  action  ctti  m  conveyed.  The 
impassioned  and  imapnative  soul  of  Nij  1.  n  m  s  im  l; 
to  attach  others  to  htm  and  whirl  them  hu.u^  wita  iuui ; 
and  this  jiower  was  ot)en  too  btronEC  Ihr  itseU':  Napoleon, 
though  cajpoble  of  reflection,  wa^  too  otten  hurried  away 
by  hu  instinotive  impulm.  Eiuh  of  these  men  telt  that 
the  otlier  waa  n  rajqitamcnt  to  hituelf.  Talleyrand  really 
adnured  and  appreciated  Napoleon.  If  he  flattered  him, 
it  was  by  the  (lAicate  method  of  confirming  him  in  the 
opinions  and  intentions  whieh  met  his  approbation.  He 
d.uedtoteii  thr-  FiiM  Consul  t ml hs  wliieh  others  were  afraid 
to  utter;  and  he  ventured  to  Arra^i  at  times  the  iropetuouty 
of  Napoleon,  by  postponing  the  fulfilment  of  his  orders 
until  ne  had  time  to  cool.  He  opposed,  as  long  as  there 
waa  any  preapeet  tt  auccess,  the  divorce  from  Josephine ; 
but  his  virtue  gave  way  in  the  bueiaeaa  of  the  Duke 
d'En^hien,  for  even  though  we  exculpate  him  from  parti- 
cipation in  the  execution  o''  lliat  prince,  to  srr;itif'v  his 
master  he  !>an<  tioiu'cl  tlie  violulion  ol'  n  nevitrnl  territor\'. 
This  was  however  tlie  only  i^^1flnc(■,  in  so  I'ar  an  Mona- 

garte  is  concerned,  ot  his  sacrificing  the  duty  ut  a  Ihend 
)  flattery  thfti  can  be  brought  home  to  him.  Napoleon's 
fivquent  reeumnee,  in  hii  conycnationa  at  St.  Helena,  to 
l^e  subject  of  Talleyrand'h  defeeticn,  hia  attempt*  to  aolve 

the  ((uestion  nt  what  time  that  niini.-'fcr  '  hei^an  to  betray 
him,'  «ho\v  his  njiprecialion  of  tlie  senices  he  had  re- 
ceived tiom  him. 

For  a  time  their  alliance  continued  harmonious,  and  that 
was  the  time  of  Napoleon's  success.  The  arrangement  of 
the  Cioncoidat  with  the  pope  waa  the  basis  of  the  future 
empire,  and  that  ne^octalion  waa  accomplished  by  Talley- 
rand. The  treaty  ol  Luneville,  secularising  the  ecclesias- 
tical principalities  of  Germany ;  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  re- 
Pocnisini;  on  the  piirf  of  England  the  conquests  of  France, 
and  the  new  form  given  to  the  Continental  states  by  the 
Revolution ;  the  convention  of  Lyon,  which  ibrm  to 
the  Cisalpine  republic  ;  all  bear  the  impress  of  the  peculiar 
views  of  M.  de  Tialleyrand.  And  the  minister  of  foreign 
Ufban  was  fully  aware  of  hi*  own  conaequoiee.  In  ]86l« 
when  obliged  by  the  atate  of  his  health  to  use  the  waters 
of  Bourbon  r.\i  i  hp.mhand,  he  wrote  to  N.ijiolcon  : — *  I 
regret  being  iit  a  dislance  from  you,  for  niy  dcsotum  to 
your  irreat  ])!ans  contribiirrs  to  tlieir  acco!niih--hmcut,' 
After  the  battle  of  Uim,  Talleyrand  addressed  to  the  em- 
peror a  plan  for  diminishing  the  power  of  Austria  to  interfere 
with  the  pepondcmnce  of  France,  br  uniting  lyrol  to  the 
Helvetian  republic,  and  erecHni^  tne  Venetian  territoiy 
into  an  indepenc]>tit  repul^hc  interposed  between  the 
kingdom  of  Ita'v  and  the  AustriLin  territories.  He  pro- 
po.sed  111  reconcile  Austria  to  tins  arrangement  by  Cedin.x 
to  it  the  whole  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Bessarabia,  and 
the  northern  part  of  Bulgaria.  The  advantages  he  antici- 
pated trom  this  arrangement  were  that  of  removing  Austria 
mm  interfering  in  the  sphere  of  Freneh  influence  without 
exxsperating  it,  and  that  of  raising  in  the  East  a  power 
better  able  than  Turkey  to  hold  a  balance  with  Fuissia. 
Napoleon  paid  no  attention  to  f!ie  i)roposal.  Afler  the 
victory  of  Austerlitz,  Talleyrand  again  pressed  it  upon  hi.<» 
notice,  but  equally  without  cttect.  No  change  in  the  feel- 
ings of  the  emperor  and  his  minister  can  positively  be 
ttaced  to  this  event ;  but  we  sec  on  the  one  hand  a  pertina- 
cious repetition  of  a  favourite  proposal,  and  on  the  other  a 
silent  and  rather  contemptuous  rejection  of  it.  We  And  at 
a  much  later  period  Napoleon  coinjilriinina:  of  the  pertina- 
city with  which  Talle>Tan<l  wa>  accnstonud  to  repeat  any 
advice  v.liikli  he  con>ulered  ini]'or1aut;  and  we  fin<i  Tal- 
leyrand speaking  of  Napoleon  as  one  who  could  nut  be 
lerved  bceau.sc  nc  would  not  listen  lo  advice.  And  we 
cannot  but  see  in  the  difference  of  opinion  just  mentioned 
the  commencement  of  that  eoofawsa  which  uduccd  Taltey- 
raad,  on  the  Mh  of  August,  IflOfTttonsiga  tt«  portlbho  of 


fortii^n  ali&irb  and  accept  the  nominal  digmty  of  \it.e- 
srmnd-elector  of  the  empire  in  addition  to  the  titles  of 
grand-chamberlain  and  pnuce  of  Iknevento,  which  had 
praviouslv  been  conferred  upon  him.  An  unpreo«dent«d 
career  of  victoqr  had  noidwed  Napoleon  impiai«it  of 
succen ;  the  eonaoousnese  of  important  services  had  ren- 
dered Talleyrand  impatient  of  neglect ;  and  the  n^it ition 
thus  originated  was  increased  and  confirmed  by  tiu-  dtuii- 
ing  but  vulgar  soldiers,  who  formed  sucli  an  influential 
part  of  the  emperor's  court,  and  their  silly  and  vulgar 
wives,  who  could  not  pardon  M.  de  Talleyrand  his  suncnor 
refinflioMttt,  and  who  had  aU  in  turn  smarted  under  hianm^ 
portable  sarcasm.  Napoleon  in  ex3e  is  said  to  have  rep^ 
sr  nted  the  reingnation  of  M.  de  Talk VTand  irr.  nlnnfary. 
Kiid  rendered  neces>sary  by  his  stock-jobhiiii:  ;  i  :pensitic». 
It  is  not  impossible  tliat  the  minuter  nmi  ii  r  <  ^peeulattd 
more  deeply  in  tlte  funds  than  was  altogether  proper;  but 
had  th.  i  I  l  een  no  other  reason  for  his  dismissal.  Napoleon 
could,  and  often  did,  wink  at  mm  flagrant  pecunisty 
delinmienoies.  M.  de  Talleyrand.  In  Ids  ehSracter  of  grand* 
chamberlain,  did  the  honours  of  the  imperial  court  at 
Erfurt  ;  and  was  on  more  than  one  oeeasion  privately  cun- 
gulted  by  the  emperor,  who  one  day  wild,  '  \\\)  ought  not 
to  luive  palled."  lu  180a  liowever  the  ux-mimst«r  »aj»  so 
lond  and  unreserved  in  his  condemnation  of  the  Spanish 
expedition,  that  Napoleon,  on  his  return  firom  the  Peoio* 
sula,  deprived  him  of  the  office  of  chaaiberiaia.  The  laA 
five  years  of  the  empire  elicited  many  caustie  citticisaB 
from  M.  de  Talleymud,  which  were  duly  carried  to  the 
ears  of  the  emperor,  who  retorted  by  sallies  of  uhu.ve  which 
imtiileU  the  prince  without  rendenng  him  less  powertul. 
In  1812  M.  ae  Talleyrand  is  said  to  have  predicted  the 
overthrow  of  tlie  empire.  In  1813  overture*  were  made  to 
him  with  a  view  to  his  resuming  the  portfolio  of  fiHCign 
alUMrs,  but  without  soooesa.  In  1814  ha  M-appcand  «a 
the  staf  e  of  active  Hfe  on  hia  own  aoconnt 

In  1H14.  ft-s  viee-ginnd-elector  of  the  em^nre,  he  wa.s  a 
member  of  the  reireney,  but  was  i)revented  Jrnnin^  it  at 
Blois  by  the  national  jrnai'd  refusing  to  allow  him  to  f,i».it 
Paris— not  much  against  his  will.  When  Pahs  capitu- 
lated, the  emptor  Alexander  took  uphis  residence  in  the 
house  of  the  prince  of  Bcnevcnto.  The  words  attriboted 
by  the  Memoin  of  Boorriennc  to  Tklleyrand,  in  his  eonver^ 
sations  with  those  in  whose  hands  the  fortune  of  \rar  had 
for  the  time  placed  the  fortunes  of  France,  arc  eharacter- 

\  istie,  tnie,  a!id  in  keeping  with  his  oinnions  .ind  su!  se- 
quenl  conduct :—' There  is  no  other  altemalive  but  Na- 

!  poleon  or  Jxiuis  XVIIl.  After  Napoleon  there  is  no  one 
whose  penonal  qualities  would  ensure  him  the  support  of 
ten  men.  A  principle  is  needed  to  give  consistency  to  the 
new  government,  whatever  it  maybe:  Louis  XVIII.  re- 
pn>«4>nts  a  principle.  Anytliing  but  Napoleon  or  Louis 
XV  HI.  is  an  intrigue,  and  no  mtritrne  cm  be  strong  enough 
to  support  him  upon  whom  il  might  confer  power,*  This 
view  lends  consistency  to  the  conduct  oi  M.  de  'rallejrrand 
at  the  close  of  Napoleon's  career.  Hieir  alliance  hsii 
long  been  dissolved  ;  they  stood  confronting  each  other  a.> 
senamtc  and  independent  powers.  M.  de  TaUeyraiid  had 
advocated  a  limited  monarchy,  until  the  old  won*  was 
\iolently  broken  up  nnd  ovettui-nr-d  ;  he  hail  lent  his  an! 
to  construct  a  new  moiuircliy  and  a  new  aristocracy  out  o: 
the  fraai^inents  of  old  in.stitutions  which  the  He\  ohition  hs'i 
lell ;  he  ^aw  France  again  without  a  government,  and, 
with  his  principles,  he  might  have  consistently  taken  oScc 
under  any  government,  liolding,  as  he  did,  the  opinion 
that  any  government  is  better  than  none,  and  that  ai^ 
man  may  nold  office  under  it  provided  he  take  care  to  do 
as  much  good  and  as  little  harm  as  he  can.  But  M.  de 
Tallevrand  did  more :  he  exerted  the  influence  he  poa* 
sessed  over  Alexander  to  obtain  the  combination  of  con- 
stitutional forms  with  the  recognition  of  letntimncy.  Louis 
XVIli.  saved  appearances  by  insisting  itpoti  being  allowed 
to  grant  the  charter  spontaneously,  but  it  was  M.  do  1U« 
Iqriand'a  use  of  the  remains  of  the  rcvolutiooity  porly 
that  made  him  feel  the  necessity  of  ttds  concession.  As 
minister  Talleynind  insisted  upon  its  observance  with  a 
precision  1h;it  rendered  him  as  much  an  object  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  courtiers  of  the  Restoration  as  ever  the  pedantic 
Clarendon  was  to  the  gay  triflera  who  surrounded  Charles  IL 
When  he  set  out  for  tn«  oOMcess  of  Viennt,  iB8eptemt>ef« 
IRU,  the  court  of  fhnce  1»  said  to  hav«  pMcnted  tbo 
aspect  of  a  school  at  the  ooramenoement  of  the  lK»lidayi. 
Tdo  powm  lAo  Ind  nftiied  to  eonoedo  to  Ntpoloatt  aft 
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Am  head  of  a  Tictorioas  army  anTthinr  beyond  tile  linita 

of  France  in  17'J2,  i;:ivl'  more  favounible  terms  to  M.  cic 
Tall tyraiul,  til e  rtiu  csentalivo  of  a  iialiuu  upon  wluc'li  tlicy 
had  jiut  I'orceii  a  kin;;.  He  baffled  the  cmpi  ror  AU  xandcr, 
who  said  angrily,  'Talleyrand  conducts  liimseif  as  if  he 
ware  iiiiiu»ter  oHjouh  XtV.'  On  the  5th  of  January,  181:1, 
Im  ogned,  with  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Prince  Mettemich, 
ft  tecKt  treaty,  having  previously  obliged  Pnustft  to  remain 
contented  with  a  third  of  Saxony,  and  Ri:s-,ia  to  cede  a 
part  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Wai^w.  Tlie  inibecility  of  the 
Boiiibiiii>,  liy  invilini:  tliu  descent  of  NaixiU'on  at  Frejus, 
again  uii5et{led  everjthing.  M.  de  Talleyrand  dictated 
the  proclamation  of  Cambray,  in  wmch  Louis  XVIIL  con- 
feteed  the  Ikulta  coounitted  in  1814,  end  promised  to  make 
repfttfttioa.  He  anggeated  the  mora  liboal  interpretation 
of  the  charter,  annoimoed  from  the  same  place.  He  ob- 
tained an  extension  of  the  democratic  principle  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Chamber  of  neputies,  recommcndtd 
the  rendering  the  {leeragc  hereditary,  and  induced  the 
king,  restored  for  a  second  time,  to  institute  a  cabinet 
council,  of  which  he  was  nominated  the  firsi  president. 

The  ccnutitutional  monarchy,  the  object  of  his  earlier 
wafaee,  wai  now  definitiTeljr  eetahlijibed ;  but  the  part  he 
wae  destined  to  perform  in  it  wis  that  of  a  leader  Of  oppo- 
sition.   In  hi*  note  of  the  21-4  of  September,  IRlfj.he  pro- 
tested, ai>  prime  miniiter,  a^jaiiist  the  ne'.v  term*  whicli  tlio 
allies  intended  to  impose  upon  P'rance.    He  said  they  were 
such  coaditionM  as  only  conquest  could  warrant.    '  There 
oan  only  be  eonqtieit  >vhere  the  war  has  been  carried  on 
againal  the  pomeasor  of  the  territonr,that  is,  the  sovereign ; 
poaaeiiion  and  sovereignty  b«in^  identical.  But  when  war 
i&  conducted  against  a  usurper  m  behalf  of  the  legitimate 
posM'vsor,  there  can  be  no  conqucht ;  there  is  only  the  re- 
c(jVi  I  V  1. 1  territory.    But  the  iiif:h  po«er->  ha\i.'  vi*.  wed  tlie 
euterprijie  of  Bonaj)arte  in  the  liirnt  of  an  act  of  usurpa- 
tion, and  Louis  X\III.  as  the  re;d  sovereign  of  France  : 
they  have  acted  in  support  of  the  king'»  rights,  and  ought 
to  respect  them.   They  contracted  tliis  engagement  by 
their  dedaratioa  of  the  13th  and  their  treidy  of  the  25th  of 
March,  to  which  they  admitted  Louis  XYIIL  as  an  ally 
a^iist  the  common  enemy.    If  there  can  be  no  eonqi  •  -.1 
from  a  friend,  much  more  can  there  be  none  IVom  an  all.." 
Ills  arjument  w.ia  fmitles* :  Louis  XVIH.  bowed  to  tlie 
dictation  of  his  powerful  allies ;  and  M.  de  Talleytand  re- 
aimed  iMlBoatwo  months  beCore  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
fiSieh  naiTowed  the  firontieri  of  Fianoe  and  amerced  her 
in  a  heavy  oontribution.  By  this  step  M.  de  Tailcyrnnd 
enabled  himx.'1f  to  eniitriluitc  essentially  to  strcngUiening 
the  constitutioi.al  uiuaunliy,  to  whicli,  if  he  had  any  prin- 
cijili-,  hi-  had  tlirougli  lite  pre-.erved  his  attaelimetit.  Had 
he  been  a  party  to  the  treaty,  he  must  have  stiai  ed  with  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  the  odium  w  hich  attached  to 
all  who  had  taken  part  in  it ;  and  hence  thrown  the  oppo- 
sition into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  constitution. 
By  resigning  office,  he  obtained  a  voice  potential  in  the 
de1iberation«  of  the  opposition  ;  and  no  English  nobleman 
bom  a:;J  lireil  to  the  ji.'ofe.v-ion  couIj!  have  discharired 
more  adroitly  the  funitiuiis  ot  an  oppoMtiuii  leader.  For 
fourteen  years  his  mlun  was  a  plaec  of  rc>ort  for  the 
leaders  of  the  VibertA  party;  in  society  he  aided  it  by 
his  conversational  talents;  in  the  chamber  of  peers  he 
lent  it  the  weight  of  hie  unM  and  ezperieoee.  He  de- 
fhnded  tiie  ViSmf  of  tfie  vreae  hi  oppoatioa  to  thi  cen- 
sorship; he  supjwrtetl  trial  by  jui  v  in  the  case  of  offences 
of  the  press ;  and  he  protested  against  the  interfcreiiec 
of    France  in   the  internal  affairs  of  Sjjain  in  1H2;1. 
By   thia  line  of  conduct  he   was  materially  instru- 
mental in  creating  a  liberal  party  within  the  pale  of  the 
•ooatitution ;  and  to  the  existence  of  such  a  party  was 
owittg  ui  no  anull  desrae  the  leeolt  of  the  revolutioa  of 
1830,  in  which,  though  the  dynasty  was  changed,  the  con- 
stitution survived  in  its  most  important  ouUines.  That 
revelation  also  (»laceil  Prince  Talleyrand  in  a  condition  to 
realise  what  had  been  one  of  hi«  most  earnest  wishes  at 
the  outset  of  his  political  career— an  alliance  between 
FtrftBce  and  England  as  constitutional  governments.  To 
■Momplish  this  he  had  laboured  strenuously  in  1792 ;  to 
•ecomptish  thia  «te  «M  of  the  fint  ohjeeta  he  aimed  ai 
when  appoiotedBnairtirteflBidgnaiSiinuiidarthBeoii- 
snlate:  Iw  ■Booipliihad  tt  Ba  wpfaMntatifo  of  Loois 

Philippe. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  was  appointed  ambassador  extra- 
^cdtoaiy  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  eourt  of  Great 


Britdn  on  tte  Bth  of  September,         and  he  held  the 

appointment  till  the  7th  of  January,  18;y>,  when  he  ^^-as 
succeeded  by  General  Sebaj>tiani.  t)urintr  these  fuuryears 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  besides  obtaining  the  recocnitiou  of  the 
new  order  of  things  in  France  by  tlie  h^uropean  ])owcn, 

ii;ocured  a  similar  recognition  of  the  independence  or 
ieUiom,  and  concluded  the  quadruple  alliance  d  £ng< 
land,  Ptance,  Spain,  and  Portnga],  flu-  the  pispoee  of  re- 
establishing the  peace  of  the  Peninsula. 

Aller  his  return  from  the  mission  to  England,  M.  dc 
Talleyrand  retired  iVoin  public  lilV.  The  onlv  oecrjHiiiri  on 
which  he  again  emerged  from  domestic  retirement  wm 
when  he  appeared  at  the  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales 
et  PoUtiques,  to  pronounce  the  £loge  of  Co^nt  Heinhard, 
onlv  three  months  before  Ma  own  death.  He  died  on  the 
20tn  of  May,  1838,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  ago. 

The  object  of  this  sketch  has  been  to  present,  as  far  as 
tlie  \ery  itnpcrfect  materials  which  are  attainable  would 
permit,  a  mcw  of  this  very  extraordinary  man  undis* 
tortod  by  any  jjartisan  feeling  cither  with  rceard  to  his 

Serson  or  princtDlcs.  It  must  be  admitted  in  favour  of  M. 
e  Talleyrand  that  he  was  warmly  beloved  by  those  who 
were  his  iottmate  friends,  and  by  all  who  were  at  any  time 
emnloyed  under  Mm.  Tt  must  also  be  allowed  that  when 
his  life  is  contemplated  as  a  •.\hule,  it  bears  the  imprint  of 
a  unity  of  purptise  nuiinatiiig  his  elt'orts  tlironghouf.  Free- 
dom of  thought  ami  ex]>res-ioti.  the  a!)olition  of  antiquated 
and  oppressive  feudal  forms  and  the  most  objectionable 
powers  of  the  church,  the  promotion  of  education,  the 
establishment  of  a  national  religion,  and  a  coostitational 
government  compounded  of  popular  representation  and  an 
hereditary  sovereign  and  aristocracy — these  were  the  ob- 
jcct.-i  he  pioposed  for  attainment  when  he  entered  the 
arena  of  |)o!i!irs.  lie  attempted  to  approach  this  ideal  as 
far  ivs  circumstances  would  sidmit  at  all  periods  of  his  long 
career  ;  and  he  ended  by  being  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing it.  No  act  of  cruelty  has  been  substantiated  against 
him  ;  and  the  only  charges  of  base  subscmency  that  ap- 
pear to  be  satisfactorily  proved,  are  his  participation  in  the 
attempt  to  extort  a  bribe  fh>m  the  American  envoys,  and 
in  the  violation  of  an  independent  terri;or\  in  the  seizure 
of  the  Due  d'Enghicu.  His  literary  was  sr.lxTiiinate  to  his 
political  character.  It  is  difficult  to  say  lunv  mueh  of  the 
writings  published  in  his  name  were  really  Ins  own. 
Latterly,  we  are  infonned  upon  ^ood  authority,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  e^aining  his  general  views  on  a  subject  to 
some  one  whom  he  employed  to  brin^this  commiDUcatioo 
into  shape;  and  when  the  manuscript  was  presented  to 
hii:i,  lu-  inoditicd  and  retouclied  it  until  it  met  his  views, 
thr  '.vKi^'  in  a  good  deal  of  that  wit  which  :r;i\e  /est  to  his 
conversation.  The  domestic  life  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  has 
■not  been  alluded  to ;  for  almost  every  statement  reganlhig 
it  is  poisoned  by  the  small  wit  of  the  coteries  of  Paris. 

The  report  upon  education  of  1791 ;  a  report  to  thelint 
consul  upon  the  heA  means  of  re-establishing  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  France ;  the  esaavs  upon  colonization,  and 
the  commercial  relations  of  England  and  America;  and 
the  Sioge  of  M.  de  lleinhard — may  all  he  reuarded  as  his 
own  corapositioi).  The  tirst  is  the  most  eoininon])lace  j 
the  other  tlireo  arc  master-pieces  in  their  different  ways. 
They  bespeak  an  elegant  and  accomplished  mind,  a 
rilrewd  in^sht  into  character  and  the  stnieture  of  society^ 
and  a  felleitoui  and  graplue  power  of  expreaaon.  The 
wit  of  M.  (Ic  Talle\iand  v.  as  the  wit  of  ifitellect,  not  of 
tempei-Hineiit.  It  was  ol ten  full  of  meanini: ;  always  sug- 
gestive of  thought  :  most  frequently  caustic.  His  reserve, 
probably  constitutional,  but  heightened  by  the  circum- 
stances of  Ins  early  life,  and  cultivated  upon  principle, 
was  impenetrable.  In  advanced  life  it  seemed  ev«n 
have  wiected  his  physical  i^inearance.  When  at  rest,  hut 
for  his  glittering  eye,  it  woujd  have  been  difficult  to  fee. 
certain  tnat  it  was  not  a  statue  that  was  placed  before  you. 
When  his  sonorous  voice  broke  upon  llie  i  ar,  it  was  hlie  a 
possessing  spirit  speaking  from  a  graven  iinni^e.  Even  in 
comparatively  early  life,  Iiis  power  of  baiushing  all  ex- 
pression from  his  countenance,  and  the  soft  and  heavy 
a]>pearance  of  liis  features  was  remarked  as  contrasting 
ataimingly  with  the  manly  cneixy  indicated  by  his  deep 
powerfSl  voice.  MItabeau  hi  the  beginning.  Napoleon 

at  the  close  of  the  Revohition,  threw  liim  info  the  sluule; 
but  he  outlasted  both.  Tlu'  .sc<  n  t  ol  his  jiower  v  aa 
patience  and  perti  uicity ;  and  lus  life  h;is  1  lie  apj^ea.-ance 
of  being  pretematurally  lengthened  out  when  we  recoiieot 
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the  immense  number  of  widely  ramofwl  chmcten  and 
erertoof  which  ha  wm  the  contemponijr.  It  may  be  laid 
OB  the  om  hand  that  he  accomplished  nottiingwrnch  time 
did  not  in  a  nauier  brins:  about ;  but  on  the  other  it  may 
be  said,  with  equal  plautubility,  that  scarcely  any  of  the 
leading  events  which  have  occurred  in  France  in  his  day 
would  nave  taken  the  exact  shape  they  assumed  had  not 
his  hand  interfered  to  give  them  somewhat  of  a  bias  or 
direction.  Next  to  NapoleoOi  he  certainly  i»  the  most 
extraordinary  maa  tha  levointiomuy  period  of  naaoa  has 
given  birth  to. 

(Etudes  et  Portraiti  PoliHqwg,  par  A.  Migrnet,  Brux- 
«Ilat«  1841,  pp.  131-19-1:  P<i]qif^rt  sur  i In^tructiou  Pub- 
tigue  fait  au  nam  du  Coinili-  dc  CoinstiliitiKii  a  V.'Usernblcr 
Vationale,  lea  10,  11,  et  19  Sejytcmhrr,  1791.  par  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  Paris,  1791-4;  Eiiinburgh  I{eview,voh.  vi. 
tod  vii. ;  iUmoircs  par  Etienne  deDumont;  Corrtspon- 
iatee  beiumn  the  Envoff*  c/  th»  American  Statea  ana  M. 
de  Thlleyrand,  Miniver  Jor  Fbreign  Affaire  in  Fmnce, 
Lomlon,  1798.  12mo. ;  Crmsidcrations  ntr  letorimeipaMX 
iienrm,  nts  de  la  Revolution  Franpniiic,  par  Mme.  la  Ba- 
ronnc  dc  Stael ;  Dir  Annfex  (riunl,  jiar  la  m?me  ;  Af(- 
moirei  par  A.  L.  F.  de  Bourrienne,  Pans  et  I-on<lrcs,  ISM  ; 
Mimonal  de  St.  Helhte;  Mimoiren  {.our  scrnr  d  I'llis- 
toire  de  Ft. I  nee  sotts  Napolfon,  par  MM.  les  GG.  Mon- 
timlOD  et  Gourgaud ;  Efoge  de  M.  le  Comte  de  Reinhard 
prononei  ATAeadbHie  dee  Sciencet  MonUee  et  FoUtiquet, 

Sr  M.  le  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  done  la  Stance  au  3 
ars,  1838,  Parir.,  lH3«.^j 

T\LLIS,  THOMAS,  who  is  considered  the  patriarch  of 
English  cathcdml  music,  \va.s  born  at  about  the  same 
penod  as  the  famous  Italian  ecclesiastical  composer 
Falestrina,  whose  birth  took  place  in  the  year  1R29. 

It  haa  lieeii  stated,  but  most  probably  enoneoualy,  that 
lUIis  waa  oivanitt  to  Heniy  VIII.  and  his  successors. 
He  undoubted^  was  a  sentleman  of  the  chapel  to  Edward 
VI.  and  Mary ;  and  under  Elixabeth  the  place  of  ortranist 
was  atlded  to  his  other  oflicc.  He  sectns  to  have  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  duties  of  the  church,  for  his  nanie 
does  not  appear  to  anything  in  a  secular  fonn.  His  entire 
Service,  including  prayers,  responses.  Litany,  and  nearly 
all  of  a  musical  kind  comprised  in  our  litiui^y.  and  in  use 
in  our  oathediala,  appeaia  in  Dr.  Boyce's  Collection,  to- 
gether with  an  anthem  whidi  Imb  long  been  in  hieh  repute 
with  the  admirers  of  severe  counterpoint.  But  for  the 
smaller  parts  of  his  Sci'vice  he  was  mdebtcd  to  Peter 
Marbeck.  oreanist  of  Windsor,  who  certainly  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  havinij  added  tho«e  solemn  notes  to  the 
aoflknges  i<.i\d  responses  vvhidi*  under  the  name  of  Tallis, 
•M  itul  retained  in  our  choirs,  and  listened  to  with  reve- 
imtiaJ  pleasure.  [Marbisck.] 

In  1575  Tallis  publiiihed,  in  coiyunction  with  his jroi^lt 
Bird  (or  Byrde),  Canthnei  Sacra,  master-pieces  of  their 
Uod;  and  theae  are  randarad  the  more  ramarkabla  from 


having  been  protected  for  twentv-one  years  by  a  patent 
fi-om  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  first  ol  the  kind  that  ever  was 
granted.  One  of  these,  *0  sacrum  convivium,'  was  adapti>d 
bv  Dean  Aldrich  to  the  words  *  I  call  and  cry,'  and  is  tha 
aoove-mentioned  anthem,  which  still  continues  to  be  ftv- 
quently  performed  in  most  of  our  cathedrals.  Two  more 
of  his  anthems  are  pnnted  in  Dr.  Arnold's  Collection. 

Tallis  died  in  1.j8.^,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
of  Greenwich,  in  the  chancel  of  which  Sfrjpe,  in  his  con- 
tinuation (rf  Wuviit?%  Survey,  tells  us  he  saw  a  brass  p*ate, 
on  which  waa  ennBred,  in  old  English  letter,  an  epitaidi, 
in  four  stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  giving  a  brief  Mmny  of 
this  renowned  composer.  The  plate  was  carried  away* 
and  most  likely  sold  by  weii:ht,  by  some  barbarian,  when 
the  church  wa.s  repaired  atTout  a  century  ago.  The  verses 
arc  to  he  found  in  Hawkins,  Burney,  and  most  other  pub- 
lications relatint;  to  EngUsh  chnrcn  mnile. 

TALLOW.  FFatJ 

TALLOW.  MINERAL  or  MOUNTAIN.  [HiiTCHRiitB.] 

TALLOW-TREE.  rStiLLiNoiA.] 
TALLY.   This  word  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
French  taillp,  or  tailler,  eaeh  of  which  cxpiemca  tlie  idea 

of  cutting;  or  notching. 

The  use  of  notched  sticks  or  tallies  may  be  traced  to  a 
very  remote  period,  and  there  is  reason *to  believe  ihat 
they  were  among  the  earliest  means  devised  for  keeping 
accounta.  Saniewriteia  conceive  tliat  the  Greelisymbolam 
(oif^oKatf)  waa  hi  some  eaaea  a  spedea  of  tally,  which  waa 
used  between  contracting  parties;  being  broken  in  two. 
and  one-half  triven  to  each.  In  the  '  Pictorial  Bible* 
note  on  Kzrk.  xxwii.  20\  much  curious  information  is 
brought  together  on  the  sutnect  of  writing  or  marking 
with  notches  upon  sticka.  The  writer  of  that  note  refers 
to  the  tablets  of  wood  called  aroii«r,  upon  wliich  the 
Athenians  inscribed  the  laws  of  Solon,  ud  to  the  practice 
of  the  antient  Britons,  who,  he  says,  '  used  to  cut  their 
alphabet  with  a  knife  upon  a  stick,  which,  thus  inscribed, 
was  called  Cwlfimi  y  Bfirdd.  "the  billet  of  signs  of  the 
bards,"  or  the  Hardic  alphabet.'  '  And  not  only."  he  con- 
tinues, '  were  the  alphabets  such,  but  compositions  and 
memorials  were  registered  in  the  same  manner.'  These 
sticks,  he  adds,  were  commonly  scfuaredtbnt  were  sometimes 
three-sided ;  each  side,  in  either  eaae,  eontaining  one  line  of 
writing.  A  cut  which  accompanies  the  note  from  which  we 
quote,  shows  the  manner  of  mounting  several  such  inscribed 
sticks  in  a  frame,  so  tbat  they  might  be  re^  conveniently. 
Another  illustration,  of  later  date,  is  the  clog-almanac 
described  by  Dr.  Plot,  in  as  still  common  inStaifurd- 
shirc.  Such  calendars,  which  had  the  vaiioua  days  marked 
by  notches  of  different  forms  and  sizes,  were  sometimes 
made  email  enough  to  carry  in  the  pocket,  and  sometimes 
larger,  for  hanging  up  in  the  house.  Similar  calendars 
are  said  to  have  been  formerly  used  in  Sweden.  Perhaps 
the  mort  euriooa  of  the  illuatimtions  eoUeetcd  in  tho  nm 
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taftaied  to  k  the  flumn  Beive-Pole,  which  either  is.  or  has 
been  down  to  a  recent  period,  used  in  tha  Isle  of  Portland 
for  collecting  the  yearly  rent  paid  to  tiie  Idng  as  lord 
of  the  manor.  This  rent,  which  amounts  to  14/.  14».  3d., 
is  collected  by  the  reive,  or  steward,  every  Michaelmas ; 
the  sum  which  each  person  has  to  pay  being  scored  upon 
a  squared  pole,  a  portion  of  which  is  represented  in  the 
sulyo-ned  cut,  with  figures  to  mark  the  amount  indicated 
by  eacn  notch.  '  The  black  circle  at  the  top.'  obstsrves 
<ho  woric  fton  which  we  qjuote,  •denotea  the  pariah  of 


Southv.  ell.  and  that  side  of  the  pole  contains  the  aooount 
of  the  tax  paid  liy  the  parishioners;  eaeh  person's  *wwfiiit 
being  divided  flom  that  of  his  neighbour  by  the  dnralar 
indentations  between  each.   In  the  present  instance  the 

first  pays  2^.,  the  second  4#.  Srf..  the  next  one  farthing, 
and  so  on.'  The  other  side  of  the  pole  whk-h  is  repre- 
sented in  the  cut  is  appropriated  to  the  j)ari>li  of  \N  akem, 
of  which  the  cross  within  a  circle  is  the  dutjnctive  mark. 

Tlie  tallies  ummI  m  tlie  Exclieauer  (one  of  wiiicb  u 
lepccsented  bj  Jig,  S)  aoawend  tke  poipoee  of  i 
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M  well  as  simple  records  of  matters  of  account.  They 
consisted  of  tquwed  rods  of  hazel  or  other  wood,  upon 
one  side  of  whioh  wu  marked,  by  notches,  the  mm  for 
which  the  tally  «M  M  adcnowlecUniMnti  ooe  kind  of 
notch  standing  fbr  1000/.,  moAer  for  lOOf.,  another  for 
20/.,  and  others  for  20v..  Iv.,  &r.  On  two  other  sidos  of 
the  tally,  ojiposltt  to  each  otlici-,  the  amount  ol  the  huni, 
the  name  of  the  payer,  and  the  date  of  the  transaction, 
were  written  by  an  officer  called  the  writer  of  the  taUit» ; 
uid,  aAer  thn  WM  done,  the  stick  was  cicll  longitudinally 
in  laeli  a  manner  that  each  piece  retained  one  of  the 
written  ttdci,  and  one-hilf  of  every  notch  cut  in  the  tally. 
One  piece  was  then  delivered  to  tne  person  who  had  paid 
in  the  money,  for  avhich  it  was  a  receipt  or  acquittance, 
while  the  other  was  ureserved  in  the  Excheriuer.  Mndox 
ohaerves  respecting  tnese  rude  and  primitiv  e  records.  •  The 
use  of  them  was  very  antient  ;  tnuval,  for  ;nit;ht  1  know, 
with  the  Excheauer  itself  in  Ensrland.*  They  were  finally 
dkoontinued  at  the  remodelling  of  tlie  Exchequer  in  1834; 
•od  it  ia  worthy  of  recollection  that  the  fire  by  which  the 
HooMs  of  Papliament  were  destroyed  w««  auppoeed  to  have 
oriirinated  in  the  over-heating  of  the  flues  in  which  the 
diseanled  talhes  were  beine  burnt.  Clunwy  as  the  con- 
trivance may  appear,  talhe^,  were  etfcL-tnal  m  the  preven- 
tion ol  forgery,  since  no  uigcnuity  could  produce  a  false 
tally  which  should  perfectly  correspond  with  the  counter- 
tally  preaenred  at  the  £xch<^uer;  and  no  alteration  of 
the  sum  exprenod  by  the  riotebCB  and  the  inscription 
could  pass  undetected  when  the  two  parte  of  the  stick 
were  fitted  to(?ether.  A  correspondent  of  the  *  Oentle- 
mans  MauRziue'  iur  November.  IKU  ;  p.  1W\  states  that 
foigeries  were  attempted  immediately  alter  the  discontinu- 
ance of  tajly  receipts.  The  officers  of  the  Kxeht  tiu,  r 
commonly  called  aalliers),  as  well  as  several  other 

ftinctionaries,  derived  their  name  ftmn  the  word  tally. 

Many  different  kind*  of  tally  are  need  in  gaidena  and 
arbore  turns,  to  bemr  either  nniobers  refemn^  to  a  cata- 
logue, or  tlie  names  of  the  )>lfints  near  which  they  are 
placed.  I^mdoii  descrihc'i  Ncvera!  sorts,  of  wood,  metal, 
earthenware,  biick.  iVc.  m  his  '  Enc'y<  loit;i  (!;a  of  Garden- 
ing.' Wooden  tallies  are  sometimes  marked  by  notches 
instead  of  writing  or  painting ;  particular  forms  or  com- 
buM^ni  of  notches  being  used  to  represent  either  Arabic 
numerals  or  the  Roman  letten  commonly  employed  in 
numeration  TalHes  formed  of  biiek-eartl),  with  a  rece» 
for  containini:  a  printed  card,  which  is  sheltered  by  a  piece 
of  glas,s,  have  been  introduced  of  late  years.  a:ul  .iie  par- 
ticularly recommended  for  use  in  ailioretnms.  Instead  of 
being  stuck  in  the  ground,  like  talhes  of  woo<l  and  metal, 
these  brick  tallies  are  lbrme<l  with  a  broad  base,  which 
reAsupoo  its  surface. 

{Pictorial  BtUe,  note  on  Ezek.  xxxvii.  21)  ;  M:ulox's 
Bittory  of  the  Exchequer,  k'^c.  A  iMJpular  hij»tory  of 
tallies  is  triven  in  vol.  xxiv.  of  the  Mirror  (■pp.  325  and 
Ml),  pnrtly  condensed  (mm  the  Times  newspaper.) 

TALM.\,  FRA.N*C;OI8  JOSEPH,  an  ennnent  French 
tragedian,  was  born  in  Paris,  January  lath,  1#(>3.  His 
father,  who  was  a  dentist,  went  to  England  shortly  after 
the  birth  of  lua  ion,  and  practised  his  profession  fbr  some 
years  in  London.  At  nine  years  of  age  young  Talma  re- 
turned to  Fi-ancc.  and  was  placed  in  a  school  at  ChaiUot, 
which  was  kept  by  Monsieur  Lamarguicre,  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  drama,  wlio  Jeli2:hted  to  discos  cr  and 
encourage  a  -.imilar  t.x-.U'  in  any  of  his  jjtipds.  A  y  ear 
af\cr  Talma  had  joined  the  school  he  wa.-,  intrusted  with  a 
part  in  an  old  tragedy,  called  'Simois.  Fiis  de  Tamer- 
ume.*  wWch  Monueur  Lamargtudre  had  selected  for  per- 
formance by  bia  •efaohm  i  and  ao  deeply  did  the  future 
tragedian  enter  into  the  feelinr  of  the  character,  that  he 
burst  into  a  f^ood  of  tears  at  the  recital  of  the  sorrows  of 
th<!  liero,  \ihose  brother  he  represented.  At  the  age  of 
t  ,'  .  I  he  wrote  a  little  drama,  in  the  composition  of 
wliich  he  further  deve.oped  his  knowledge  of  the  sta^e. 
He  again  visited  London,  and  retumeil  a  second  time  to 
Pari*  at  the  Utter  end  of  the  year  1781,  when  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  logic  in  the  College  Mazarin.  In 
1783  he  made  a  coup  tfauai  at  the  Th&itre  de  Doyen»  in 
tho  character  of  Seide,  in  the  tragedy  of  *  Mahomet.*  A 
council  n  "  1  i  nds.  appointed  by  himself,  to  judge  of  his 
performance,  prauounced  it  a  failure :  ♦  He  had  not  le  feu 
sacrS.'    Talma  deferred  'o  this  unfavourable  opinion,  and 

auietly  rosnmed  the  study  of  his  father's  profession ;  but  a 
m  years  anei  wnrds  the  Ttrf  WIDC  flMOdfl  WCf*  ctUed 
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upon  to  reverse  their  jndErment  and  confess  their  mi-stake. 
On  the  21st  of  November,  1787,  he  made  his  d^bfit  at  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais,  and  in  178U  created  a  great  iMIuatKHl  by 
his  performance  of  Charles  IX.  At  the  commeneemcBt  of 
the  Freneh  Revohition  he  newly  foil  a  prey  to  a  serem 
nervous  disorder.  On  his  recovery  and  the  retirement  of 
I^rive,  Talma  became  the  piiucipal  tragic  actor.  He  re- 
formed the  costume  of  the  stage,  and  first  played  the  part 
of  Titus  ill  a  Roman  tuga.  During  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
he  enjoyed  the  emperor's  friendship ;  and  was  no  leas 
honoured  or  esteemed  by  Louis  XVIIi.  In  1825  he  pub* 
lished  some  *  lleflections  'on  his  favourite  art ;  and  on  tho 
1 1th  of  June,  1820^ appeared  for  the  last  time  on  the  ttu;* 
in  the  part  of  Charles  VI.  During  his  last  illness  the 
anchences  of  the  Theatre  Fianrais  every  evening  called  for 
an  official  account  of  the  state  of  his  health  jireviously  to 
t!ie  coinmenceiiu  nt  ot  the  {'crformances.  He  died  on  the 
luth  of  October  following,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemeterr 
of  Pire  la  Chaise,  in  presence  of  an  immense  crowd.  MM. 
Arnault,  Jouy,  and  I«afour  pronounced  orations  over  bia 
grave.  TheThMtre  Franv<ais  remained  closed  for  three 
evenings,  and  the  Op6ra  Comiqne  and  Od'on  were  alsu 
closed  on  the  day  of  his  funeral.  Tlie  actors  of  tlie  Brus- 
sels theatre  of  which  company  he  was  an  a.-^sociati'  i  wore 
mourning  for  htm  lor  forty  days,  and  a  variety  of  honours 
were  paid  lo  his  meniorv  at  the  principal  theatres  through- 
out France  and  the  Netncrlands.  Talma  is  said  to  have 
created  seventy-one  characters,  amongst  the  most  popular 
of  which  were  those  of  Orestea»  (Edipus,  Nero,  Marilius, 
Caesar,  Cinna,  Augustus,  Coriolanus,  Hector,  Macbeth, 
Hamlet,  Othello,  Leiccsti  r,  SyUa,  Rcgulus,  Danville  (in 
*  L'Ecole  des  Vieillards'  ,  Lcuuldas.  Charles  VI.,  and  Hemy 
VIII.  He  has  been  accused,  remarks  <,ine  ot  his  bioi^ra- 
phers,  of  having  spoken  the  verse  of  tragedy  as  though  it 
were  prose  ;  but  this  avoidance  of  the  jingle  of  rhyme  was 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  which  he  introduced 
upon  the  French  stage.  In  penon  he  was  about  the 
middle  height,  square-uuilt,  and  with  a  most  expressive 
a::  1  nulile  countenance.  His  voic  e  was  exceedingly  fine 
anil  po\verful,  his  aMitudes  dignified  antl  {iraceful.  In 
private  life  he  wiu>  distinguished  for  his  manly  frankness, 
his  kind  disposition,  and  iinati'ected  manners.  He  spoke 
English  perfectly,  and  was  a  great  admirer  of  England 
and  her  iiistituUona.  He  was  the  friend  and  guest  of 
John  Kemblc,  and  waa  present  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
when  that  great  actor  took  his  leave  of  the  stage. 

Alinnnarh  (Ifs  Spectorlff;.  1827;  Biographic'  Xoiii'lte 
den  Cuulrmporatns ;  New  Munlhly  Mag.^  Personal  Ke- 
collections.) 

TALMUD.    [Hkbrkw  L.vNGtAGE.] 

TALPA.  fTAi.PiD.K.l 

TALPASOniEX,  M.  Lesson's  name  for  a  genus  of  So 
KECID.C,  comprising  the  SfirmO'mote.   [Vol.  xxii.,  p.  265.1 

TA'LPID^,  the  family  of  Moi.  s. 

The  genus  Ttil/xi  of  Linnseus,  as  it  stands  in  the  12th 
editiuti  of  the  Si/.^fema  yafurte,  hclwaen  the  genera  Z?/- 
di:/;'hi\  and  Sorex,  comprises  two  species  only,  Tulpa 
Eiirnjxra,  t  he  Common  Mote,and  Talpa  Auaiiea,  [Cbrt 
socHi.oais.J 

(Jnvier  places  the  Moles,  confining  them  to  the  genua 
Talva^  between  Sorex  [SoREao.c]  and  CoKOYLWaa. 

Mr.  Swainaon  placet  the  genus  Talpa  between  CKiyio- 
chtom  and  CkulMMt.  [Tsnkk.] 

OHfiAMZATION. 

iikeleton.^Tt»  eraniiun  is  elongated  and  poiated*  and 


SkiiU  ol  Uo(& 


there  is  a  peculiar  bone  for  the  support  and  working  gf 
the  moxzle.  Ibe  part  whtoh  cxtenJs  from  the  intonal 
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tide  ol  the  jaws  terminates  in  three  points,  the  one  in  the  I  means  of  a  long  biadcbone,  and  sustained  by  a  vigoroot 
middle  larger  and  more  distant  from  the  external  edcc  clavicle,  carries  an  extremely  wide  hand,  the  palm  tt 
ym  Uie  oUnt  two,   Dw  wf  abort  um  tttached  by  ( which  i*  •Iwaji  turned  outwarai  or  backwards.  Mo  knoim 


lofMok.  (Be  BUltTtU*.)  The  nochal  bow 

Ihring  form  has  the  compressed  phalant^eal  bones  seen  in 
Glifptodon  except  the  rnolf.  The  second  phalanx  of  the  an- 
terior ditrits  or  fincji  rH  at'  the  mole  is  the  only  known  living 
analogiR'  of  tlic  -Kuilur  bone  in  the  hind-foot  of  Glt/plo'lurt. 
The  sternum,  like  that  of  the  birds  and  bats,  has  an  ele- 
vation or  crest  affording  room  for  the  large  pCAtoral  mus- 
cles. Thapdvis  and  hinder  extreinittca  an  comparatively 
fteble.  Tne  bones  of  the  pubte  are  not  joined. 

This  bony  framework  is  st  t  in  motion  by  very  powerful 
muscles.  Those  of  the  aiitirior  extienntics,  the  chest, 
and  the  neck  nro  Illo^t  vigorou^i,  and  in  the  cervical  lii^a- 
raent  a  peculiar  bone  is  even  formed.  Tlie  wide  hand, 
which  is  the  great  instrument  uf  action,  and  performs  the 
offices  of  a  pickaxe  and  shovel,  is  sliarp-edged  on  its 
lowormargin,  and,  when  clothed  nith  the  integuments,  the 
flngen  are  hardly  distinguishable,  but  the  terminating 
elawa  project  long,  strong,  flat,  and  trenchant. 

Let  Us  comjiare  for  a  moment  the  bats  with  the  moles 
with  reference  to  their  locomotion.  Both  are  insecti- 
vorous, but  ho.v  widely  different  in  their  conformation. 
The  bat  ha«  to  winnow  its  wa^  through  the  air:  the  mole, 
like  the  bat,  has  to  react  agamst  a  given  medium,  a  very 
different  one,  certainly ;  and  is  endowed  with  a  power  of 
moring  through  that  medhim  by  means  of  a  moailication 
of  the  locomotive  organs  beautifully  adaptiul  to  its  den- 
sity. Instead  of  the  lengthened  bone->  uf  ihe  forearm  tlwt 
so  well  ajisi^t  the  bat  to  make  it.s  wav  with  out>trctehcd 
wing  through  tlie  air,  all  in  this  part  of  the  organization  of 
the  mole  is  short  and  compact,  to  enable  it  to  bore  through 
the  dense  medium  where  it  is  to  live  and  move  and  have 
its  being.  The  development  fa  all  anterior:  the  fore  part 
of  the  mole  forms  an  elongated  cone ;  the  posterior  partis 
narrow  and  small,  and  the  whole  of  its  proportions  are 
admirably  fitted  to  assist  it,  so  to  speak,  in  flymc  through 
the  earth.  The  long  and  almost  round  scapula,  the  ex- 
])aiidtd  humerus,  the  enormous  power,  in  short,  of  the  an- 
terior extremities,  and  the  great  strength  and  compactness 
of  the  fingers,  are  all  fitted  for  the  digging  duty  they  have 
to  do.  Add  to  thia  a  soft  sliort-cut  velvety  coat,  to  which  no 
particle  of  soil  ever  adheres,  and  you  have  the  perfection 
of  organization  for  rapid  pr()l;rl•^8  through  the  groutul. 

Nor  is  it  void  of  interest  tu  observe  the  niceties  of  adap- 
tation aceordini,'  to  eircumstances.  Tlie  CnR^  N"e  k i.ouis 
{Taipa  aurea  of  the  older  authors)  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Afirica,  and  burrows  in  sand.  This  medium  required  a 
modification  of  oigauzation  different  from  that  required 
to  permeate  the  heavier  soils,  and  we  have  it.  Though 
some  of  the  bones  are  strong,  the  general  strencrih  is  less 
than  in  the  common  Mole.  The  principal  ijurrowimj  in- 
strument is  the  great  double  anterior  toe  i;nnir-{in:xer:, 
and  there  is  an  enormous  development  of  the  pisiform 
bone. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in 
london.  No.  2H2  G,  of  the  'Phytiinlogical  Seriett  dwWB 
the  anterior  half  of  the  body  of  a  Mole  ( Talpa  Ettrojxm, 
Iiinn.\  in  which  the  diaphrasm  and  prineipal  muscles  of 
the  right  extremity  arc  dissected  and  e\])osed,  as  illus- 
trative of  one  of  the  principal  structures  for  burrowing. 

Xrrnms  Stjilem  and  Sense.t. — \.  Tuiich.  ] — The  nuiz/^le  of 
the  mole  is  evidenflv  a  delicate  onjan  of  touch,  and  that 
sense  is  considerably  developed  in  the  large  and  broad 
liands  and  feet.  Neither  is  tiie  tail  without  a  conaideiable 
•hare  of  sen^iation,  to  give  aoliea  to  tlie  ammal  of  the 
•ppnadi  of  any  Atladt  &«a  behind. 


7h«fe  and  Smdl.—Tht  gostatoiy  and  olfhetoiy  nerrea, 

especially  the  latter,  appear  to  be  ven'  sensitive. 

.SVjS'A/.  — Almost  rudiiiientary.  The  little  eye  is  so  hidden 
in  the  fur,  1h  it  its  very  i  \i-.teiice  was  for  a  long  time 
denied.  It  appears  to  be  dcsi::i  .eil  for  operating  only  as  a 
warning  to  Uie  animal  on  its  enu :  L'^ing  into  the  tight ;  and 
indeed  more  aoute  vision  would  only  have  been  an  in- 
cnmbrance.  No.  1772  (JAw.  Coll.  Beg.  Chir.,  Phyt. 
Series)  is  the  anterior  part  of  a  mole  {Talpa  Europeea, 
Linn."',  showing  the  minute  circular  palpebral  orifices 
defended  by  the  short  thick  fur. 

Ikaring. — But  if  the  sight  be  impcrfecf,  the  sense  of 
hearing  is  very  highly  developed,  and  the  tympanum  very 
large,  though  there  is  no  external  ear,  or  rather,  no  pro- 
jecting concW  No.  1608,  in  the  department  of  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  above  refeitcd 
to,  exhibits  the  anterior  part  of  a  mole  {Tatna  Europtea, 
Linn.),  from  which  the  hair  has  been  removed,  to  show  the 
external  orifices  of  tlie  cars  and  eyes,  in  both  of  which 
bristles  are  placed.  No,  IGOD  is  also  the  anlenor  part 
of  the  same  animal  with  the  fur  left  on,  showing  the 
entrance  to  the  meatus  auditorius  extemus  unprovided 
with  a  pn^ecting  concha,  or  external  ear.  which  would 
be  an  impedimem  in  the  act  of  burrowing,  and  an  unne* 
cessarv  appendaije  ;  the  meatus  is  defended  in  this  animal, 
which  lives  halH'ually  in  the  soil,  by  the  smallness  of  the 
external  opeiiiui;.  .John  Hunter,  in  his  Mnntsmiit  Cata- 
logue, introductory  of  tliis  part  of  the  series,  observes  that 
an  external  concha  is  not  to  be  found  in  many  animals 
whose  life  is  principally  led  underground,  such  as  the 
mole;  and  perhaps  because  the  earth  asdsta  considerrtt^y 
in  vibration. 

There  is  nothing  that  calls  for  anv  particular  notice  in  the 
Digentive  Suxtem  of  the  Mole.  Tlie  a!iuu':itn;y  canal  Ls 
short,  simple,  without  a  catcum.  The  voracity  of  the 
mole  corresponds  with  the  Mttvity  and  Apidttgr  of  its 
digestive  powers. 

Generative  and  Urinary  Susifms. — No.  25(15  of  the 
Phyaiolo0«al  Series  in  Mut.  CoU.  Beg.  Chir.  exhibato  a 
mole  witn  Ae  abdomen  laid  open  to  show  the  testea  as 
they  appear  in  winter.  They  are  lodged  in  large  cremss* 
teric  pouches  m  the  perip-ii  al  resrion.  makin?  no  projec- 
tion externally.  The  nsjlit  testis  is  drawn  into  the 
abdomen  by  the  side  of  the  bladder,  and  its  posterior 
extremity  may  be  seen  attached  to  the  inverted  cremaster : 
the  left  testis  has  its  anterior  extremity  projecting  into 
the  abdominal  cavity.  The  prostatie  glands,  which  con- 
sist of  an  aggregate  of  caecal  tubes,  are  just  visible  behind 
the  bladder.  No.  ffKlG  is  a  mole  killed  in  February,  and 
prepared  to  .-how  the  iiu  reased  size  of  the  testes,  and  the 
roniniencing  sexual  development  of  the  prustatic  c.t  ca. 
No.  2D07  is  a  mole  killed  in  the  hesrinninii  of  >.Iareh.  and 
prepared  to  show  a  further  increase  of  the  testes  and  ao- 
cessory  prostatie  glands :  the  latter  have  now  advnnced 
forwards  on  ctdi  aide  ot  the  urinary  bladder,  ao  aa  to 
encompass  its  neak:  the  left  testis  has  been  drawn  back 
into  the  atxlomeOi  itad  its  attachment  to  the  inverted  cre- 
masteric pouch  displayed.  No.  '^'lOH  is  a  mole  killed 
about  the  latter  end  of  .March,  and  dissected  to  show  the 
complete  development  of  the  testes  and  prostatic  glands. 
The  long  penis  and  its  two  crura,  surrounded  by  the  ercc- 
tores  museloB,  are  also  shown.  No.  2309  is  a  mole  which 
was  killed  in  autumn,  prepared  to  show  the  collapsed 
*^ofthetcatca,MMl1heatro|biedoonditioaoftho  pio* 
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8tRtic  crlands;  but  the  testes  in  this  otie  had  not  yet 
returned  to  the  small  size  which  ttwf  txhibit  in  winter. 
No.  2610  is  »  prepwation  sho«in|f  a  side  riew  of  the  male 
otftn*  of  eenenition :  and  No.  2S1 1  exhibita  the  male 

orRiins  of  Chrysorhhirii  rufvnsis.    '('at.,  vol.  iv.) 

Tht'  increase  and  dicn  asc  of  the  testes  in  Bmns  and 
Frogs  are  well  xhown  in  jireiiamlion-i  in  the  same  noble 
miis.eiim  ;  the  tirst  in  N'os.  2457  to  2462  (both  incluBive\ 
the  second  in  Nos.  2412  and  2411.   John  Honter,  in  his 
*  Animal  (Economjr/  obaenres  that  these  scMOnal  or  peri- 
odical  changes  are  common  to  all  anhnals  whteh  nave 
their  seasons  of  copulation.    'In  the  buck,*  snys  that  c^rent 
physiolo^st.  '  we  find  the  te<»ficles  are  reduceil  to  a  ven, 
Hniall  si/e  ill  winter:  and  iti  the  '.aiul-iinr.i^r.  i:ii>!t', 
this  diminution  is  still  more  remarkable.    Aiiin.als,  on  the 
contrar)-,  who  arc  not  in  a  state  of  naMm  ,  ha\e  no  such 
change  take  place  in  their  testicles ;  and  not  being  much 
affected  b^  aeasona,  are  consequently  always  in  good  con- 
dition, or  in  a  state  to  which  other  animals  that  are  lell  to 
themselTes  can  only  attain  in  the  wanner  season.  There- 
ton  in  man,  who  is  in  the  state  wt-  h;ive  !a»t  described, 
the  testicles  are  nearly  of  the  same  si/e  in  winter  as  in 
summer;  and  nearly,  iliouch  not  exactly,  the  same  tliin? 
nutjr  be  observed  in  the  horse,  ram,  &c..  these  animals 
having  thdr  seasons  in  a  certain  degree.  The  variation 
above  tdccn  notiee  of  is  not  eonfincd  to  Ui«  tastieles.  but 
also  extends  to  the  parts  wMeh  are  connected  with  them : 
for  in  those  animals  that  have  their  seasons  fnr  pmpatration 
the  m  ist  distiuetly  marked,  jis  the  land-mouse,  mole,  S:c.. 
the  veMful.T  are  hai-diy  discernible  in  the  winli'r  :   1i  i1  in 
the  spring  they  are  verj'  large,  van  inc:  in'sizc  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  testicle.    It  may  however  be  alleged  that 
the  change  in  these  bags  might  naturally  be  supposed  to 
take  place,  even  admitting  them  to  be  seminal  reservoirs ; 
but  what  happens  in  the  prostate  gland,  whieh  has  never 
been  supposed  to  contain  semen,  will  take  off  the  force  of 
this  objection;  since  in  all  anitiials  whieh  have  such  a 
gland,  and  which  have  their  season  for  propagation,  it 
under^es  a  limited  change.     In  the  mole  the  proatate 

8 land  is  hardW  dii>cemible,  but  in  the  spring  becomes  veiy 
tree,  and  is  filled  with  mucus.' 
No.  2807  exhibits  the  tjosterior  part  of  a  mole  (Tb^pa 
Europfffi),  with  the  female  ffenerative  and  urinary  organs 
exnoM'rl,    The  uterus  is  turned  to  the  riLtht  side,  jirinci- 
I^ally  to  disjilay  the  course  and  attac  lunetits  of  ttie  ovarian 
and  uterine  ligaments.    Tlie  ovarian  litramenf  communces 
anterior  and  external  to  the  kidney,  and  carries  forward 
widi  it  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum  as  it  advances  to  the 
ovarium.   The  uterine  ligament,  or  ligamentum  rotun- 
dnm,  is  contimied  from  the  extremity  or  ttie  eomn  uteri, 
and  runs  alon;;  the  ]in,fr'nor  eil:ri'  of  the  ]iri cpdir.L'  fold  ' 
to  the  part  eorrespouduu;  tu  the  alKiuruinal  rinir  ui  the 
male,  where  it  expands  upon  the  fascia.    The  left  ovary 
and  oviduct,  the  comua  and  cor])us  uteri,  are  also  ex- 
hibited.   Tlie  ovary  is  tubcrculate,  and  inclosed  in  an 
almost  complete  peritoneal  capsule.    The  oviduct  is 
attached  to  this  capsule,  and  pursues  a  wavy  course  to  the 
horn  of  the  Utcnu.   No.  2808  displays  the  female  organs 
of  a  mole  in  titu,  the  ventral  parictes  of  the  abdomen  and 
diylopoietic  viscera  ha  vine:  '"'eii  removed.    The  firnna  ' 
uteri,  cylindrical  tube    ili  scrihe  three  abrupt  curves  before 
joining  the  coruus  uti  u  .,  ith  which  they  form  almost  a 
right  angle.    The  body  of  the  utenis  is  continued  without 
any  constriction  or  intermption  into  the  vagina:  the 
vrbole  canal  ia  aomewhai  flattened,  and  is  dispoaed  in  two 
or  three  vertical  corves  or  folds  befbre  it  leaves  the  abdo- 
men.   No.  2800  is  also  the  posti  i  ior  half  of  a  mole,  wit!) 
the  female  organs  similarly  displayed,  but  minutely  in- 
jected.   The  cornua  uteri  arc  (livarieated,  to  display  the 
extent  of  the  broad  ligameuts.    No.  2S10  is  a  section  of  a 
mole,  in  which  the  lef\  ovary,  oviduct,  and  uterine  horn,  and 
the  left  side  of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  have  been  removed, 
but  exposing  themaaimter  of  the  generative  apparatus 
in  titu,  and  exhibiting  its  relative  position  to  the  urinary 
bladder,  the  rectum,  and  the  pelvis.   Tlie  eontraeted  area 
of  the  uterine  cavity,  the  ah-, m  e  of  aiiyos  1in(  ;p  dividinsr 
it  from  the  vagina,  and  the  distinct  muscular  and  internal 
I. icmtnanous  tunics  of  the  flattenerl  tortuovis  utero-vaginal 
canal,  are  dearly  di.spl ay ed.    A  bristle  is  inserted  into  the 
right  horn  of  the  uterus,  and  another  is  passed  through 
the  clitoris,  which  it  perfbrated  by  the  urethra.  *  Thus,' 
cnntimies  PrafiMsor  OWen,  the  author  of  the  cataloeue, 
*  the  urethra,  vagina,  and  rectum  open  by  distinct  oriflees 


on  the  exterior  of  the  body,  and  all  thrae  canals  lie 
anterior  to  the  pubie  bones,  nid  oonaequaDlly  outside  tho 
pelvis.' 

No.  1294  of  the  same  aeries  exhibits  the  kidney  of  a 
mole  injcfted  an<l  loniritndinally divided.  Tlie  luiinjeotid 
tubuli  may  be  plainly  seen  extending  ihrough  the  cortical 
sulwtanee.  as  is  shown  in  tin-  injections  of  the  kidnev  of 
the  horn-,  Nos.  TJUii  to  12M,  both  inclusive.  (Ca/., vollii.) 

(icnenc  C/iaracta-.—liody  stout  and  thick,  turfl 
head  elongated,  pointed ;  muzzle  cartilatrinoua,  strengin 
ened  by  the  snout-bone ;  eyes  very  small ;  no  external 
ears;  anterior  feet  sihort  and  wide,  with  five  united  toei 
armed  with  trenchant  nails  proper  lor  digtnng ;  posterior 
feet  with  flvo  toca  also,  bat  weak ;  tail  short. 
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Twth  of  M<Ar,  eoturiitcrubly  anlarKed.   (F.  L'uv.) 

Example.  Ta'pn  Kiimj'trn,  the  common  mole. 

This  well-known  animal,  so  familiar  to  all  that  it  would 
be  a  needless  waste  of  space  to  describe  it.  is  I.a  T(>ujte  of 
the  French,  Talfm  of  the  antient  and  modern  Italians, 
Topo  of  the  Spanish,  2bitpetra  of  the  Portuguese,  Maul- 
xrerf  of  the  Ckrmans.  MtA  9lt  the  Dutch,  JUMvad  and  Stnk 
of  the  Swedes.  }ftthirarp  of  the  Danes  ;  ^f>lf>\  Mttf-trarp, 
MoUhtarp,  and  H'atit  of  the  modem  Brilish  ;  and  Gmidd 
and  Ttrrr/'t  diifar  of  the  antient  British. 

Habits,  F<HHi,  Hf})ri><lurti',ii,  ly  r.—'  A  subterraneous 
life,'  says  Pennant,  spi'.-ikin;:  of  the  mole,  *  being  allotted 
to  it,  the  seeming  defects  of  several  of  its  parts  vanish; 
which,  instead  of  appearing  maimed  or  unflnished,  ex- 
hibit a  most  striking  proof  of  the  fitness  of  their  con- 
trivance. The  breadth,  strength,  and  shortness  of  the 
fore-fcet,  which  are  inclined  sideway.s.  answer  the  use  as 
well  as  the  form  of  batuls.  to  seuop  out  the  earth,  to  form 
its  habitation,  or  to  pursue  its  prrv.  Had  Ihey  been 
longer,  the  falling  iu  of  the  earth  would  have  prevented 
the  quick  repetitum  of  its  strokes  in  working,  or  have  im- 
peded its  course :  tilie  oblique  position  of  the  fore-fieet  has 
also  this  advantage,  that  it  flings  all  the  loose  soil  behiitd 
the  animal. 

'  The  fotm  of  the  body  is  not  less  admirably  contrived  for 
its  way  of  life:  the  fore-]>nrt  is  thick  and  very  n«tscular. 
crivin;^'  great  strength  to  the  action  of  the  tbre-part.  en- 
abling it  to  dig  its  way  with  great  force  and  ni])idity,  eitlmr 
to  pui-sue  its  pr^  or  elude  the  search  of  the  most  active 
enemy.  Thennnof  its  hind  parts,  which  are  small  and 
taper,  enables  it  to  pass  with  great  fkcility  through  the 
earth  that  the  fore-feet  had  flung  behind  ;  for  had  each 
i>art  of  the  body  been  of  eqr.al  thickness,  its  flight  WOUld 
liave  been  impeded  and  its  security  precarious. 

*  The  .skin  is  most  excessively  compact,  and  so  tough  Is 
not  to  be  cut  but  by  a  very  sharp  knife;  the  hair  is  veiy 
short  and  close-set,  and  softer  than  the  finest  silk;  th« 
usu^  colour  is  black,  not  but  that  there  are  initenoes  of 
these  animala  being  spotted,  and  a  ereami^lourcd  breed 
Ibondln  ny  lands  near  DowniBg. 
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'  Th»  Biaalineis  of  the  <»y«i  (which  gave  ocoa-sion  to  tho 
•atienls  to  deny  it  the  .seiue  of  sight*)  is  tu  this  animal  a 
p«eu]ipr  happiness  ;  a  small  dc|yrree  of  vision  is  sufficient  for 
ra  nynf»»1  ever  de-jlincd  to  live  underground ;  had  these 
organ*  been  larger,  tim  wooid  have  be«n  perpetually  liable 
to  injuries  by  the  earth  (Uling  into  them;  but  nature,  to 
prevent  that  inconvonicnce.  nath  not  only  made  them 
very  small,  but  al^o  coverL'd  them  very  closely  with  tar. 
Anatomists  montion  (bt'sldcs  thc^iv^  atluid  verj'  wonderful 
contrivance  for  their  security,  and  inlbnu  us  that  each  eye 
U  ftimishied  with  a  certain  muscle,  by  which  the  aiumal 
huf  the  power  of  withdrawing  or  exerting  them,  according 
to  ita  exigencies.  .  . ,  .  , 

'  To  make  amends  for  the  dimness  of  its  sights  the  mole 
is  amply  recompensed  by  the  jrreat  perfection  of  two 
other  8enp,c!4.  tliosc  oi'  luarinir  n:id  of  sniellintr:  the  first 
mves  it  notice  of  Iht;  toosl  distant  apjiroach  of  daiifrf  r ; 
flie  other,  which  is  equally  exauisiie,  dirL-cts  it  in  Iht- 
midst  of  darkness  to  its  food :  the  nose  alsto,  being  very 
long  and  slender,  is  well  formed  for  thrusting  into  small 
holes  in  search  of  the  worms  and  insects  that  inhabit 
them.  These  gifts  may  with  reason  be  said  to  compensate 
the  defect  of  sight,  as  they  supply  in  this  aDimsf  all  its 
wants  and  all  the  purposes  of  that  sense. 

'  It  is  supposed  that  the  verdant  Lucles  so  often  seen  in 
grass-grounoft,  called  by  country-people  J'tunj  nn^f.,  are 
owing  to  the  operations  of  these  animals,  w  lio.  at  eert.iin 
■iDiiOttI  perform  Uicir  burrowincrs  by  circumgyrations, 
which,  loosening  the  soil,  give  the  surface  a  greater  fertility 
and  rankness  of  grass  than  the  Other  parte  within  or  with- 
out the  ring. 

•  The  mule  breeds  in  the  spring,  and  brhisrs  four  or  five 
young  at  a  time  :  it  makes  its  nest  of  mo>s,  and  that 
always  under  the  larnest  hillock,  a  little  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  It  is  observed  to  be  most  active,  and  to 
CMt  up  most  earth,  immediately  before  rain,  and  in  the 
winter  before  a  thaw,  because  at  those  times  the  worms 
and  inseets  begin  to  be  in  motion  and  approach  the  sur- 
face :  on  the  contran',  m  very  dry  weather  this  animal 
seldom  or  never  forms  any  hillocks,  as  it  penetrates  deep 
after  its  prey,  which  at  such  seasons  retires  far  into  the 
ground.  During  summer  it  runs  in  seareii  of  snails  and 
WOms  in  the  night  time  among  the  trrass,  which  makes  it 
the  pmj  of  owls.  The  mole  shows  ^eat  art  in  nkiniuns;  a 
WOIW,  which  it  alwavs  docs  before  it  eat.s  it ;  stripping  the 
kin  fram  end  to  encC  and  aqueeiiag  out  the  contents  of 
the  body.' 

Thus  far  Pennant :  but  the  most  diliirent  and  instruc- 
tive historian  of  the  mole  is  Henri  Le  Court,  who,  flying 
from  the  tenors  that  came  in  the  train  of  llie  French 
revolution,  buried  himself  in  the  country  ,  and,  from  the 
attendant  on  a  court,  became  the  biographer  of  this  hum- 
ble animali  The  diacoreries  of  this  indefatigable  observer 
have  been  laid  before  the  public  in  the  work  of  De  Vaux 
'  1B03),  and  a  summar}'  of  them  by  Geof^y  St.  Hilaire,  in 
the  CoMr#  tTHittoire  Naiurette  HfM  Mammifiret.  The 
latter  visited  Le  Court  tor  tlie  purpose  of  testing  his 
olM»ervatiun!i,  and  appears  to  have  been  cluumed  bv  the 
facility  and  ingenuity  with  which  Le  Court  traced  and 
demonstrated  the  subterranncan  labours  of  this  obscure 
worker  in  the  dark. 

One  of  the  experiments  which  Le  Court  made  afforded 
ample  proof  of  tfie  rapidity  with  which  the  mole  will 
travel  along  its  passaircs  He  watched  his  opportunity, 
ai\d  when  the  mole  was  out  on  its  feed  at  one  of  the  most 
distant  points  from  its  ssaiu  tuary  or  fortress,  to  which  point 
the  mole's  high  road  leads,  Le  Court  uiaccU  along  the  course 
of  that  road  between  the  mole  and  tnc  fortress  several  little 
camp^Ioors,  so  to  speak*  the  staff  of  each  bein?  a  straw 
and  the  flag  a  bit  of  paper,  at  ecrtain  distances,  the  straws 
penetrating  down  into  the  paisaee.  Near  the  end  of  the 
subterraneous  road  he  inserted  a  nom,  the  montb>plece  of 
which  stood  out  of  the  ;,'nuind.  When  all  wa.s  ready,  Le 
Court  blew  a  blast  lourl  enouirh  to  friulit  all  Itu'  moles 
within  hearing  trnm  Iheir  ]iropru'ty.  anil  llu'  little  u'<.'ntle- 
man  in  velvet,  whose  presence  at  tlie  spot  he  had  well 
a>.certained,  was  affected  accordingly.  Down  went  the 
little  Asgs  in  sueeeirion  with  an  astonishing  celcniy,  as 
the  bormed  mole,  rushing  along  towards  his  sanctuary, 
came  in  contact  with  the  flan-straws;  and  such  mettle  had 
terror  put  into  the  animal's  heels,  that  the  spectators 
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affirmed  thai  jt»  swhinass  was  equal  to  the  speed  af  a 
liorse  at  a  tcood  round  trot. 

Thin  exp«;rimeat  wa&  perfeeliy  satisfactory  &a  \(f  'Jie 
auditory  and  travelling  powers  ot  the  mole  ;  but  another 
made  by  Le  Court  equally  proved  that  the  amount  of 
vision  possessed  by  the  animal  is  amply  sufficient  for  its 
wants,  and  that,  with  all  the  iniperfections  of  this  sense, 
its  sight  warns  it  of  dan^'cr.  Le  Uonrt  took  a  spare  water- 
pipe  or  ijuller  o]H'n  at  both  ends.  Intu  this  pipe  he  intro- 
ductd  stjvtiiii  iiiolcji,  feui  tt'ssively.  Gcott'ioy  St.  Iliiaire 
stood  by  to  watch  the  result,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  tube. 
Aji  long  as  the  spectators  stood  motionless,  tlie  introduced 
mole  made  the  best  of  his  way  through  the  pipe  and 
escaped;  but  if  they  moved,  or  even  raised  a  ftnger,  the 
mole  stopped  and  tnen  retreated.  8«veral  repetitions  ef 

tile  expenmeiit  produced  the  same  results. 

But  we  must  desciibe  the  mole's  domain.  The  principal 
point  is  the  hai  itaiiyn.  or.  as  it  has  been  ternud,  thi-  lor- 
lre;s,  and  is  constructed  under  a  considerable  hillock 
raised  m  some  secure  place,  often  at  the  root  of  a  tree, 
under  a  bank,  or  any  siielter  that  oflers  protection.  The 
fortress  is  domed  by  a  cement,  so  to  speak,  of  earth  which 
has  been  beaten  and  compressed  by  the  architect  into  a 
compact  and  solid  state.  Within,  a  circular  galleiy  is 
fonued  at  the  base,  and  communicates  with  a  smaller 
upper  gailery  by  means  of  five  pa-s.sasres,  which  are  nearly 
at  equal  distances.  Witliiri  the  lower  and  under  the 
upper  of  these  galleries  is  the  chamber  ordomiilory.  w  hu  h 
has  access  to  the  upper  gallery  by  three  similar  pa^a^es. 
From  this  habitation,  we  should  henkobserve,  the  high 
road  by  which  the  proprietor  reaches  the  opposite  end  of 
the  encampment  extends,  and  the  various  galleries  or  ex- 
cavations  open  into  this  road,  wliich  the  mole  u»  toiitiuu- 
ally  i  ariyini;  out  and  exteiuiini;  in  its  search  for  food,  and 
which  haj>  btieu  termed  its  huntrng-giound.  But  to 
return  to  the  chamber.  From  it  another  road  extends, 
the  direction  of  which  is  downward  at  first,  and  that  for 
several  inches,  when  it  again  rises  to  open  into  the  hi^ 
i-oad  of  the  territory.  Some  eight  or  nine  other  paatagea 
open  out  from  the  external  circular  gallery,  but  the  ori- 
fices  of  these  never  come  opposite  lo  the  passaii^es  which 
connect  the  external  gallery  with  the  internal  and  upper 
^llery.  The  extent  of  these  passatjcs  is  trrealer  or  less, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  they  each  return  by  an 
irregular  and  semicircular  route,  openiiig  at  various" dis- 
tances from  the  habitation  into  the  high  rmid,  which  diffen 
considerably  from  all  the  other  passages  and  excavations, 
both  in  construction  and  with  regard  to  the  n>e  to  which 
it  lu  applied.  From  the  habitation  this  road  is  cairied  out 
nearly  in  a  straight  line  and  forms  thi'  main  pa.ssage  of 
communication  between  the  habitaliou,  the  ditlereut  por- 
tions of  the  encampment,  and  the  alleys  leading  to  the 
hunting-ground  which  open  into  it  on  each  side.  In 
diameter  it  exceeds  the  oody  of  a  mole,  but  its  size  will 
not  admit  of  two  moles  pauiiu:  each  other.  The  walk, 
from  the  reiterated  pressure  or  the  mole's  sides  against 
them,  become  smooth  and  compact,  and  it.s  course  is 
remarkable  for  the  comparative  absence  of  mole-hills, 
which  are  frequent  in  connection  with  the  alleys  and 
ciuarries,  as  they  lave  been  termed,  in  constructing  which 
the  earth  is  removed  out  of  the  way  to  the  surfoee.  Soaie> 
times  a  mole  will  lay  out  a  second  or  even  a  thivd  nad  la 
Older  to  the  extension  of  ite  operations.  Sometimes 
several  individuals  use  one  road  in  common,  though  they 
never  trespass  on  each  others  huntinif -grounds.  In  the 
event  of  common  usa^e,  if  two  moles  .should  hai)i)eri  to 
meet,  one  must  retreat  into  the  nearet<t  alley,  unless  both 
should  be  pugnacious,  in  which  case,  the  weakest  is  ol\eu 
slain.  In  forming  this  tunnel,  the  mole's  instinct  supplies 
the  place  of  science,  for  he  drives  it  at  a  greater  or  less 
depth,  according  to  the  qualily  of  the  soil,  or  concurrent 
circumstances.  When  tnere  is  nothing  superincumbent 
threateiiint;  a  disturbance  of  its  security,  it  is  often  ex- 
cavati'd  at  a  depth  of  some  four  or  live  inches  ;  but  if  it  is 
carried  under  a  road  or  a  stream,  a  loot  and  a  half  ut 
earth,  sometimes  more,  is  left  above  it.  Thus  does  the 
little  animal  carry  on  the  subterraneoiu,  works  necessaij 
for  his  support,  travelling,  and  comfort ;  and  Aw  tunoett 
never  lUl  in. 

The  alleys  openinc;  out  from  the  sides  of  the  lusrh  road 
have  generally  a  somewhat  downward  inclination  from 
their  commencement  towards  their  end.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  when,  on  opening  one  of  these  alleys,  a  ^\ta^ 
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tiftil  supply  of  food  U  found,  the  mole  proceeds  to  work 
out  braneh  alleys  from  its  termiiiBtion,  up-lieavitnj  new 
mole-hills  as  it  advances  in  quest  ol'  prey:  should  how- 
ever thi'  soil  be  barren  ol'the  nieani  of  existence,  the  ani- 
mal commences  another  alley  at  a  ditterent  part  of  the 
hi^  road.  The  «ivtali^  and  humidity  of  the  soil,  which 
i^gnkta  the  abuwiMies  of  eaitb-womu,  detsnmne  the 
gmlat  or  km  depth  of  th«  alleys. 


The  main  road  bcintr  the  highway  of  communication 
tu  its  different  huntinj^-prounds.  it  is  necessarily  passed 
through  re^larly  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  it  is  in  thi ^ 
road  that  the  mole-catcher  sets  his  traps  or  practices  his 
devices  to  intercept  the  animal  between  its  habitation  and 
the  alky  where  it  is  cuiying  on  its  Ubouia.  Some  mole- 
catehenwill  tell  you  thst  the  hoonwhen  the  moles  move 
are  nine  and  fovir,  and  others  that,  near  the  coast,  their 
movements  are  influenced  by  the  tides;  to  which  state- 
ments the  hearer  is  at  liberty  to  efivo  as  nnu  h  ciedcnce  as 
he  chooses.  Besidcsthe  varioustrnps  v»  hich  are  set  for  them, 
there  is,  or  very  lately  was,  a  man  who  travelled  the  coun- 
by  with  a  do^  and  destroyed  them  without  any  trap  at  all, 
by  the  foUowinff  proceae:  Taldnf  his  station  at  the  pro- 
per time  and  place,  attended  by  his  do?,  and  armed  with 
a  spear  or  spud,  he  waits  till  the  doi;  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  the  mole,  and  then  spears  or  ^puds  Ihe  .ininia! 
out  as  it  moves  in  its  run.  Pointers  will  stop  at  moles  as 
steadily  aa  at  game,  when  the  latter  are  itnjiog  on  the 
surftce. 

Bendea  the  excavations  already  noticed,  the  moles  pur- 
ine another  mode  ti[  hunting  in  Ught  loose  eotls*  newly 
sown,  when  ^ntle  rains  hare  led  the  earth-worms  towarn 

the  surface,  alone  which  they  follow  thf  worms  up.  rapidly 
dieeinir  a  shallow  trciich  in  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
soil.  The  female,  when  with  youne,  is  said  fo  be  princi- 
pailv  addicted  to  this  easier  method  of  subsistence. 

All  the  adaial  panioDs  are  strone  in  the  mole,  and  it  is 
a  moat  voiaeiotti  animal.  It  haa  neea  avpposed  ttiat  it 
waa  a  vejcetable  as  well  as  an  ammal  feeoer,  and*  as  a 
proof  of  the  former,  the  fragments  of  roots.  See.,  found  in 
Its  stomach  have  been  appealed  to ;  but  there  «in  be  no 
doubt  XhAt  these  vegetable  matters  had  been  convrved 
into  the  stomach  with  the  earth-worms  i  their  ('nvourite 
food)  and  the  larva>  of  insects.  The  stnictiirf  of  its  teeth 
indicates  that  its  food  should  be  animal,  and  indeed  mice, 
lizards,  frogs,  and  even  birds  have  been  known  to  fall 
victims  to  its  voracity ;  but  it  eschews  toads  even  when 
pressed  by  hunsrer,  deterred  probably  by  the  acrid  seere* 
tion  of  thi  ir  skin.  [Frogs,  vol.  x.,  p.  19.'!. 1  All  doubts 
as  to  the  cjinuvorous  nature  of  the  nmle  have  however 
been  removed  by  the  experiments  ot  M.  Flourens,  who 
found  that  moles  restricted  to  cnnots,  turnips,  various 
kinds  of  herbs,  and  vegetable  substances  which  were 
sibundantly  supplied  to  them,  died  of  hunger.  The  mole 
Indeed  appears  to  require  mneh  nouruhment,  and  a  diort 
fiut  proves  fatal  to  it. 

VVe  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  provision  of  this  ani- 
mal to  Jkecure  a  sujiply  of  '.\ater,  for  its  voracity  tnakes  it 
A  great  drinker.  If  a  ])uud  or  ditch  be  at  hand  in  those 
cases  where  many  nmles  use  the  same  common  highway, 
m  ran  ae  always  formed  to  the  resenroir:  when  it  is  too 


distant,  the  animal  sinks  little  well*  in  the  shape  of  deep 
perpendicular  shans,  which  hold  water.  These  welh  havo 
sometimes  been  seen  brim-full. 

During  the  season  of  love,  at  which  time  bloody  battlee 
are  fought  between  the  males,  the  male  pursues  the  female 
with  anlour  throui^h  nvmerons  divancatine  superficial 
runs  wrought  out  with  creat  rajiidity,  Ki iiud  •  coupling 
runs'  and  '  rultmg  angles'  by  our  "nioU -<  alclk-is.  and 
•traces  damour'  by  the  French.  The  sexiiul  ntl.ichraent 
appeare  to  be  very  strong  in  the  moles.  Court  often 
found  a  female  taken  in  nis  trap,  and  a  male  lying  dead 
close  to  her.  The  period  of  gestation  is  two  montlu  at 
least,  and  the  young  are  generally  produced  in  April,  but 
have  been  found  from  that  month  to  AuL'iKt.  From  ibur 
to  five  is  the  general  number,  though  lioni  three  to  six 
have  been  recorded,  and  in  one  case  seven*  in  one  nest. 
Tile  nest  is  distinct,  usually  distant  from  the  habit.ation, 
and  not  always  crowned  with  a  hillock;  but  when  a  hil- 
lock exists,  it  is  much  larger  than  an  ordinary  mole-hill. 
It  is  constructed  by  enlarging  and  excavating  the  point 
where  three  or  four  passages  intersect  each  other;  and 
the  bed  of  the  nest  is  formed  of  a  mass  of  young  grass, 
root-fibre>;.  and  herbage.  In  one  case,  Geoftioy  St.  Hi- 
laire  and  Le  Court  counted  two  hundred  and  four  young 
wheat-blades. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London,  No.3B7S<rf  the  Physiological  Series  is  the  poa» 
tenor  half  of  a  pregnant  mote,  with  the  uterus  and  thras 
foetuses,  each  about  half  an  indi  in  length,  exposed  in 
titu:  the  ovarium  is  contained  in  a  thin  and  transiiarent 
peritoneal  capsule,  around  which  the  oviduct  may  be  ob- 
served passing  in  the  form  of  an  opaciue,  while,  narrow 
band  :  the  uterine  dilatation  next  the  lett  ovarium  remains 
open,  and  the  foetus  is  exposed  inclosed  in  its  membranes ; 
the  other  uterine  dilatations  are  left  entire ;  they  resemble 
blind  ])ouches  developed  fiom  one  side  of  the  uterine 
t  ube.  No.  3874  is  the  poeteiior  extremito  of  the  trunk  of 
a  pregnant  mole,  with  the  ntems  and  five  foetuses  dis- 
played in  situ  :  one  of  the  dilated  chambers  of  the  left 
uterine  horn  is  laid  open,  and  the  ftrtus  is  exposed  with 
is  mi nibranes.  The  placenta  a  s])ongy,  vascular  sub- 
stance, in  the  form  of  an  oblong  flat  band,  with  it.s  long 
axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  foetus.  One  of  the  uterine 
chambers,  with  the  eoReaponding  chorionic  sac,  is  laid 
open  in  the  rixht  horn  of  the  oterus,  and  tilie  fictus  is  die- 
placed.  No.  3575  presents  the  female  organs  of  a  preg- 
nant mole  with  four  foetuses,  each  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
i:i  length ;  one  of  the.se  is  exposed  ///  m!u  in  the  uterine 
.sac,  two  others  liang  suspended  by  their  membranes  and 
the  placenta*  from  the  parietes  of  the  uterus:  in  the  lower 
of  tnesc  embryos  the  foetal  placenta  is  partly  separated 
from  the  maternal  portion,  showing  the  fine  areolar  strae« 
ture  of  the  latter,  whieh  iceehres  the  foetal  placentaiy 
Ithmients:  the  rnatemal  placenta  is  minutely  injected,  but 
no  portion  of  injection  ha.s  passed  into  those  foetal  fila- 
ments w  huh  are  here  exposed;  the  capacity  of  the  cho- 
rion is  very  little  larger  than  the  fa'tus  which  it  contains. 
In  the  embr}'o  which  has  been  displaced  from  the  chorio- 
nii'  sac,  the  short  umbilical  cord,  and  the  characteristie 
form  of  the  short  and  strong  fossorial  anterior  extremitieiu 
may  be  discerned :  the  external  apertures  of  the  eyes  and 
ears  are  completely  closed.  The  canal  leading  from  the 
uterine  horns  to  the  external  opening  of  the  vagina  is  laid 
0])en,  showing  the  absence  of  any  os  finc»  dividing  the 
uterus  from  the  vagina:  a  bristle  is  passed  into  the  ure- 
thra, which  is  continued  through  the  clitoris.  The  author 
of  the  catalogue  (Professor  Owen) observes  that  the  pecu- 
liar position  of  the  vagina  of  the  mole,  on  the  outside  of 
the  pelvis,  is  well  disj^ayed  in  No.  2810,  above  noticed, 
and  that  by  this  modification  the  eontiaeted  pehrls  dffen 
no  impediment  to  parturition.  iCat.^. 

Heavy  charges  have  been  broiiglit  aL'ninst  the  mole  by 
agriculturists  and  hor1iculturist>.  ami  the  more  grave  ac- 
cusation of  being  ancillary-  to  the  destruction  of  dvkcs  has 
been  in  some  instances  proved  upon  it.  Mr.Bc3l,  in  his 
interesting  Hittory  of  British  Quadrupedtt  sons  up  the 
evidence  against  it  and  in  its  favour  thus: — ^' In  order  to 
arrive  at  a  true  solution  of  the  question,  it  is  neoessaiy  to 
divest  our  minds  as  well  of  the  prepossessions  of  the  natu- 
ralist as  of  the  prejudices  of  the  agriculturist ;  for  w  e  shall 
probably  find,  as  in  most  other  cases,  that  the  truth  lies 
oetwaon  the  two  extremes.  According  to  its  
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there  is  no  portion  of  ita  labourti,  no  peculiarity  of  it» 
Itthitif  no  function  of  its  organizatiou,  that  iji  not  the 
RlCMtft  or  the  cause  of  nvage  and  devatttatioa  to  our  culti- 
vated munds.  The  soil,  aajr  tliev,  is  rendered  dry  and 

sterile  Dy  it*  subterranean  roads;  tne  crops  are  killed  by 
the  exposure  or  the  destruction  of  the  roots;  the  plants 
theni>;elves  an.'  osiTthrown  by  tlu-  I'Oiist ruction  the 
rooie-litlls,  or  they  piii^h  I'rom  tlu'ir  roots  beinir  ciitcn,  or 
they  are  dug  up  and  .sciittfrcd  by  tlie  Miptiiinal  lunows 
whtch  the  animal  plou^liii  up  either  in  search  of  loud  or 
in  pursuit  of  it*  mate;  large  quantities  of  young  vorn  loo 
are  canned  off  by  it  to  form  its  neat;  and,  finally,  iU  aban- 
doned fortress  liecomes  the  resort  of  the  field-mouse  and 
other  noxiouv  nnimals.    Thii-.  thf  fifld  and  the  meadow, 
the  ^rden  and  tlio  i>lan1atioti.  arc  alike  tlie  M'em's  of  its 
rivairi's;  ami  He  Vaux  iak-nlati>  that  llie  h)>.s  wliieh  it 
occsitions  to  the  spring  com  alone  may  be  calculated  at 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  produce,   llicn,  on  the  other 
hand*  uiese  pc^udiced  judge*  allow  nothing  for  the  benefit 
ifWeh  ariaea  from  the  destruction  of  innumerable  worms, 
and  of  insects  both  in  the  iana  and  perfect  state:  Uus  ad- 
vantage is  in  fact  denied  by  De  Vaux,  who  declares  that 
tliC'  mo'o  iVcds  only  on  the  most  lianiile.ss  i>f  iho^e  ani- 
mals, the  earth-worm,  and  tlmt  it  rel■|l^es  1llo^e  which  are 
injmiotH  to  mankind.    Its  more  benevolent  advoeates,  on 
the  other  hand,  contend  not  only  that  the  injury  which 
it  perpetrates  is  slight,  but  that  it  is  more  tlian  oounter- 
bafanced  by  the  benefit  which  it  produces  by  taiaiDg  up 
and  lightcnmg  the  soil,  and  especially  by  its  immente  de- 
struetlon  of  earth-worms  and  nian_\  utlu  i  noxious  animals 
which  inhabit  the  superticia!  layer  of  tliu  gruuiid,  and  oc- 
casion great  injur)'  to  the  routs  uf  ^'ims.  corn,  and  many 
other  plants,    if  we  examine  the  real  nature  and  degree 
of  ita  injuries  on  the  one  side,  and  Us  utility  on  the  other, 
.we  shall  prt^ably  find  that  both  parties  are  erroneous. 
The  bet  of  its  devastations  cannot  be  denied,  it  is  only 
in  the  degree  and  extent  of  them  that  the  estimation  is 
incorrect;  and  whilst  its  utility  in  clearinsr  the  ground  of 
V. oim-i  and  similar  causes  of  injuiv  must  also  be  allowed, 
it  can  scarcely  be  sustained  thai  tlm  lighleniug  of  the  soil 
hf  the  taming  up  of  its  hillocks  is,  at  most,  more  Uuin  a 
very  equivocal  source  of  advantage.' 

Thus  we  see  that  *  much  mav  be  s«d  on  both  sides.' 
We  have  heard  advocates  for  the  mote  declare  that  in 
great  sheep-walks  whence  they  have  been  rooted  out,  the 
whole  ebarat  ter  of  the  foed  lias  been  altered,  and  Uiu  ex- 
terminators havt  been  (ibliL'ed  to  introduce  them  again, 
and  wc  have  heard  -.ueh  vtoiie>  diiued.  Too  much  stres> 
however  may  l)e  laid  on  its  services  as  a  destroyer  ol  the 
earth-worm ;  for  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  it  aids 
the  agiicultuiist  by  the  destruction  of  an  animal  that  does 
so  much  for  the  soil.  [Ltnmucvs,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  190.] 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  persecution 
of  these  animals  in  cultivated  countries  amounts  almost 
to  a  war  of  externiii.atuin.  The  numbers  annually  slaugh- 
tered are  enormous.  Mr.  Ikli  states  that  Mr.  Jackson,  a 
very  intelligent  mole-catcher,  who  had  followed  the  craft 
toe  thir^-five  years,  had  destroyed  from  forty  to  tifty 
thotttano.  But  all  mole-exterminators  must  yield  to  he 
Court,  who.  in  no  large  district,  took,  in  five  months^  six 
thousand  of  them. 

Moles  are  coixl  anininiers,  and  their  bite  U  very  sharp: 
when  their  bluixl  w  up,  llu  ir  ferocity  is  great,  and  they 
keep  their  hold  like  a  bull-doi;. 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  species  under  consider- 
ation is  the  asvalax  (a(nra\al)  of  .tVristotle,  who  describes 
his  animal  as  bund,  see  the  article  ]liIUBiDX|Vol.xv.f  p.616. 

Geographiedt  Di*tribuHtm. — ^The  common  mole  is  found 
tlirnuirlunit  the  erpater  jiart  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  its  larirer  I'^lands.  In  Greece  it  ii  said  to  be  compara- 
ti'.vjy  rare.  ^Ve  are  overrun  v,  ith  it  in  most  parts  of  Kntr- 
iand  and  VValca,  but  ii.  doc  s  rot  appear  to  have  been  found 
in  the  northern  extremity  of  Si  otland,  though  it  is  fre- 
quent enough  in  tlie  south.  There  is  no  record  of  its 
having  been  seen  in  the  Orkney  l»les,  Zetland,  or  Ireland. 

The  Prince  of  Musignano  Has  well  figured,  in  his  ex- 
cellent work,  IcoitQgrafia  dctla  Fauna  Jtalica,  the  species 
under  considiration  and  ilie  Tiilpa  cerrti,  wliieh  may 
be  the  AitjKilar  of  Aristotle.  In  this  last  species  tlie 
middle  incisivi'  teeth  are  lonsrer  t tian  the  rest ;  in  the  com- 
mon mole  they  are  all  emtai,  and  De  Vaux  states  that 
there  is  some  difference,  tiiough  not  great,  in  the  habita 
Md  architecture  of  the  two  species.  Mr.  fieU  suggests 


that  as  both  speaes  are  inhabitants  of  Kuropo,  the  oriirinal 
trivial  name  Europtra  should  be  drojjped.  and  Brisaoil% 
name,  vul/^rity  be  adopted  for  ttie  common  species. 

For  Dr.  Riohardson's  account  of  the  true  moles  brought 
irom  Ameriea,  see  the  article  Sorkcid.k,  vol.  xxii^  p.  SM6. 

Fossil.  Mm  KS-. 

Tlie  fos,sil  remains  of  the  mole  h.-wc  been  found  in  the 
bone-ea\ ems ;  as,  forexamph-.  in  tin-  i-a\e  at  Ki"i>;nl/  avid 
iit  Paviland  (see  Bucklaod,  ReUquite  Dilucianee).  They 
have  also  been  found  in  the  bone-eaveiiiB  in  Belgiun 

(Sehmerling). 

Bones  of  moles  have  been  obtauned  from  the  brown 
clay  of  Nortolk :  they  wer«,«e  understand,  flnt  taken  for 

the  remains  of  lizards. 

The  <|iieslions  which  arise  upon  tlii.s  discovery  are:  — 
1st.  Were  they  true  fossils  of  that  formation  or  subse- 

cpiently  introduoiMlP  and  this  their  omditioa  might  de. 

termiue. 

2nd.  Are  the  fossil  remains  identienl  wKfa  the  bones  of 
tlie  oommon  mole? 
An  inspection  of  the  remains  themselves  might  convey 

a  solution  of  both  these  questions,  and  w  e  arc  iiiforrDed 
that  the  fossils  are.  through  the  kindness  of  Proi'cssor 
Sed^'M  ick,  alxiut  to  be  sf-nt  up  to  Prot'essor  ()\vcii. 

But  Ihrougiiout  tins  inquin,-  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  though  this  quadruped  is  a  denizen  of  the 
eartli,  performing  all  its  foocttons,  with  UtUe  eaceptioii, 
below  the  snrfhee,  and  thoogh  we  might  for  that  reason 
be  led  to  exprct  the  freqttent  occurrcncf  of  it?  remains  in 
a  fossil  state,  Iru-  fossil  bones  of  t!ie  niole  have  not 
hitherto  been  de-icribed.  The  dan^i'r  to  be  truartied 
against  with  regard  to  tliose  specimens  found  lu  the  neivei 
and  superficial  strata  is  that  a  burrowing  animal  may  have 
penetrated  into  those  liossiliferous  beds  subsequently  tc 
their  formation  andthedepositof  their  organized  contents. 
We  therefore  look  forward  to  Professor  Owen's  opinion 
upon  the  condition  of  these  remains  and  their  specific 
disiincfion  \vit!i  much  interest. 

TALI  S,  or  TALUT.  probably  from  '  1a-lio,"  ItsL,  a  cut. 
is  a  term  used  cliiellv  by  writers  on  fortilicalion.  in  speak- 
ing of  a  rampart  or  parapet,  to  sugnity  a  surface  which  it 
inclined  to  the  horizon.  Thus  the  upper  suriiace  of  a  para- 
pet is  called  tlie  superior  talua  or  su>pe  ^  and  thai  auiifooe 
of  a  rampart  or  par,\pct  which  isfowiids  the  comtiy.or 
towards  the  town,  is  ca!l(d  the  exterior*  or  the  intnior* 
tains  of  the  work  t  fig.  2,  Ba-jtion). 

The  superior  talus  of  a  parapet  is  usually  formed  in  a 
plane  which,  if  produced  towards  the  country,  would 
nearly  meet  the  top  of  the  counterecarp  before  it,  in 
order  that  the  defenders  of  the  rampart  may  be  able  to 
fire  into  the  eovered  way  in  the  event  of  the  hitter  bung 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  their  muskets  being  laid  upon 
that  slope.  The  exterior  or  the  interior  talus  of  any  work 
of  earth  usually  forms,  with  the  horixon.  an  ancte  of  4.'i 
degrees;  such  being  the  inclination  at  which  the  mrtacc 
of  earth,  of  medium  tenacity,  will  stand  unsupported. 

TAMAN,  a  peninsula,  or  rather  a  delta-island,  is  formett 
by  the  main  branch  of  the  river  Kuban,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  small  branch  of  the  same 
river,  which  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Azof  north  of  the  old  for- 
tress of  Temruk.  The  western  or  larL'e  pa.'-t  of  the  island 
stretches  between  the  of  ,\zufua  the  north  and  the 
Black  Sea  on  the  south,  and  is  bounded  on  the  w  e-st  by  the 
Strait  of  Yenikide,  the  antient  Bosponis  Cunmerius.  and 
the  Bay  of  Taman.  The  island  resembles  the  open  clawt 
of  a  lobster,  embracing  the  Bav  of  Taman.  Its  length  * 
B7  miles,  ami  its  greatest  bieaath  22  miles,  but  the  rtal 
surtnee  is  far  fmm  corresponding  to  those  dimensiims,  th-- 
middle  of  the  island  being  occupied  by  the  I.Trire  Tenirak- 
skoi  I.ittiaii,  or  Lake  of  Tetnruk,  v.wA  the  wbole  ol  the  re- 
uiaining  pait  being  notched  by  creeks  and  bays  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  present  rather  the  skeleton  of"^  an  talsMl 
than  a  real  island.  The  south-western  part  of  Taman, 
the  antient  peniramla  of  Corooondama  (Pbmp.  Mela, 
i.  19;  Strabo,  p.  494.  Casaub.)  presents  a  solid  mass 
traversed  by  several  ranges  of  Iiills  from  15U  to  IHQ 
(l  ef  hi^h:  they  run  trom  «est  to  east,  and  near  the  vil- 
lage ut  Seuiiaya-liaika  form  a  bifurcation.  One  branch 
runs  between  the  Knbanskoi  Liman,  or  the  lake  formed  by 
the  Kuban  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  and  the  lake  of  Tem« 
ruk,  and  terminates  in  a  slip  of  land  which  divides  thi* 
lake  into  two  UQMiaal  pants.  The  olhev  branch,  the  diiao- 
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tion  of  which  is  north-ca-'il,  furm-^  the  isthmus  behreen  the 
!»ke  of  Temruk  on  \hc  i  a.-.t,  ;ind  the  bay  of  Taman  on  the 
wfsf.  ;ind  terTninate>«  before  it  reaches  the  isthrnit^  In't'.vecn 
the  lake  of  Temruk  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  north- 
western part  of  Taman,  or  the  peninsula  between  the  Sea 
of  Axof  and  the  bsv  of  Taman,  is  no  less  elevated  above 
the  tea,  but  althoagn  it  ia  a  continuation  of  the  mainland, 
H  ia  Mpaiated  ft«m  the  eastern  hills  by  a  flat  sandy  isth- 
nms,  which  seen»  to  have  been  covered  by  the  sea  at  a 
period  not  very  remote  from  our  o^vn  times.  All  these 
fulls  are  mere  masses  of  sand  and  ]>eWiU's  remented  with 
clay.  The  hiL:!ii  r  prirt  of  them  is  firiiri';i.  ]>:d  the  sloj)es. 
ana  the  low  i^ounds  between  them  aad  the  sea  or  tlie 
lakea^are  covered  with  aoil  and  fit  for  a;rriculture.  Tl^cy 
•bo  nake  lidi  paature-grouiida.  The  iathama  between 
the  Tenmilakoi  Dnian  and  the  bay  of  TVunan,  and  princi- 

Eally  that  between  the  lake  of  Temruk  rn  l  'he  Kiibanskoi 
iman,  have  a  very  plea.sant  a.spect,  Ix  in;:  coviied  w  Wh 
the  neat  farmhousf*  of  the  Cossacks:  aiul  on  the  nn'ado-.vs 
there  are  numerous  flocks  of  cattle,  some  of  which  are 
sent  thither  across  the  strait  from  the  neighbouring  coast 
of  the  Crimea.  The  eaalem  part  of  Taman  is  fohned  by 
two  flat  and  narrow  isttumises,  aad  a  somewhat  broader 
tract  of  lowland  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
Knban.  The  whole  of  this  country  is  marshy,  partly 
covered  with  pastures  and  partly  with  a  luxuriant  ve- 
l^tation  of  rushes  and  reeds,  whirl),  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kal4us,  as  Dr.  Cl;iike  states,  attain  a  heis^ht 
of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet.  Everywhere  there  is 
B  stninle  between  land  and  water ;  gulfs  become  creeks 
and  lues,  ereeki  m  changed  into  tnanhea,  and  aa  aooii 
ss  these  get  a  continental  aspect,  the  waters  a^n  swal- 
low them  up.  In  the  rainy  sctson,  says  Pallas,  all  this 
country  is  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  tiie  Kuban,  and  the 
hisrher  part  of  Taman  is  separated  from  liu'  continetit  by 
an  immense  lake  which  extends  from  uiic  sea  to  the 
0dMr;  but  notwithstanding  the  anpareutly  (A  twhelming 
power  of  tltt  wateis,  the  solid  element  makes  constant 
prospress.  That  M.  Dnreau  de  la  Malle  is  correct  when, 
in  his  'G^oirraphic  Physique  de  la  Mer  Noire,*  he  says 
that  all  the  lakes  on  the'  shore  of  the  Sea  of  A?:ol".  which  are  \ 
separated  iVom  the  sea  only  by  flat  and  narnnv  i  thmuses,  i 
have  once  been  b.avs  and  gulfs,  and  that  tlu-  barriei-s  be-  : 
twcen  them  and  the  open  sea  arc  a  deposit  fornu-d  by  ' 
the  astonishing  masses  of  mud  and  sand  carried  into  this 
sea  hf  the  Don  and  its  tributary  rn  cri.  As  to  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Tainan,  it  is  also  a  mere  re- 
cent production  of  the  immense  quantities  of  day  and 
mad  which  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Kuban  have  depo- 
rted before  the  mouth  of  this  river.  The  western  and 
elevated  part  however  in  its  whole  geognostical  structure 
belongs  to  the  opposite  continent  of  the  Crimea,  from 
which  it  has  apparently  been  separated  by  the  current  of 
the  Cimmerian  Boapdrua.  Two  eharacteziatic  peeuliaii* 
ties  of  tMs  latter  pSurt  are  the  Sewemaym  Kossa,  a  loqg 
but  very  flat  and  narrow  slip  of  land  which  stretches  from 
the  north-west  extremifv  of  thp  northern  peninsula  in  a 
south-west  direction  to  the  niiklii!i'  iif  the  imiuth  of  the 
bvf  of  Taman  ;  and  the  cluster  of  snjull  islnnds,  the  prin- 
cipal ene  uf  wltich  was  known  to  the  Byzantines  by 
the  name  of  Atech,  which  extend  ih>i|i  Point  Yunajra 
north-west  till  they  reach  flie  centre  of  the  strait.  These 
islands  will  probably  become  a  continuous  land,  and 
by  joining  the  oppaoite  Sewemaya  Kossa,  will  separate 
the  whole  bay  of  Taman  from  the  Bosj>onis.  Numerous 
small  craters  are  situated  on  the  ridf^e  of  the  hills 
around  the  Bay  of  Taman,  as  well  as  alona;  the  lake  of 
Temruk.  They  present  all  the  external  appearances  of 
volcanoes;  though  the  matter  which  they  throw  out  is 
not  lava,  but  a  thick  mud  of  a  deep  black  colour,  which 
they  discharge  at  irregidar  periods.  The  largest  of  these 
craters  is  situat<  <l  on  llie  southern  cKtremity  of  the  north- 
west peninsula,  and  a  dcscriptiuu  of  the  most  remarkable 
eruption  of  it  is  t:iven  by  Pailas  in  the  work  cited  below. 
This  traveller  attributes  these  phenomena  to  the  burning 
of  an  extensive  layer  of  00^  upon  which  indeed  the 
whohi  island  of  Tamaa  aeeias  to  repose.  The  apparttioii 
of  an  island,  which,  on  the  0th  of  September,  ITM,  sad* 
denly  ro.se  from  the  Setof  Awf,  near  tlie  coast  of  Temruk, 
a  phenonu  iion  which  was  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
a  Kind  of  earthipiake,  ancf  all  the  otluT  syin))toms  of  a 
volcanic  eruption,  was  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  the  same 
saUemneous  cause.  The  new  island  howevsr  loon  dis> 
qip«u«din.theiea. 


TheGreeks  knew  this  remarkable  island  unaer  the  nana 
of  Eion  (H/iir\  and  founded  st-viTal  colonics  in  it.  The 
most  considerable  of  them  were — PhaiiaLruria,  a  famous 
ciimmerciaJ  town,  which  contained  a  beautiful  temple  Oi 
Aphroditeof  Apaturon  Slraljo,  p.495.  Casaub.)  ;  Kepok, 
or  Kepi,  a  colony  of  the  Milesians ;  Hermonassa,  toucideaby 
the  lonians;  and  Achilleion  :  some  ruins  and  marbles  aie 
the  only  traces  that  remain  of  their  antient  splendour.  The 
island  belonged  for  a  lomr  period  to  the  kini;dom  of  Bo^ 
poni.s,  and  was  afterwards  conrpu'red  by  Phamacea,  the 
son  of  Mithridates.  At  the  befi^nning  of  the  middle 
asres  it  bcloni,'Ld  to  tlie  dominions  of  the  Gotlis,  and 
at'terwards  of  the  K bazars,  a  Turkish  people,  renowned 
I  >r  their  industt}'  and  commerce.  It  was  thm  ImOWB 
under  the  name  of  Tamataikha.  In  the  tenth  centuiy  a 
Rttsnan  prince  fbunded  there  the  petty  kingdom  of  Tmu- 
tarakan;  the  greater  part  of  the  inliabitants  nowever  were 
Tsherkessians  and  Turks,  and,  tVom  the  time  of  the  in- 
\  asi.>;i  tif  tlu'  Moiic^iils,  the  Tartars  remained  the  only  mas- 
ter- of  it.  Numerous  old  tombs  still  attest  their  long 
residence  on  the  island.  They  weie  ttt  last  driven  out  by 
the  Russians,  who  repeopled  the  county  with  Coasacla  in 
order  to  defend  it  against  the  invasions  <n  the  TUierkesrians 
beyond  the  Kuban.  There  are  now  only  two  towns  :  Tmil- 
tarak&n,  the  Tamatarkha  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  I'lia- 
na^ria  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  present  town  of  Phanagoria, 
which  was  built  by  the  Russians  on  the  shore  of  the  bay 
of  Taman,  three  miles  east  from  Tmiitarakan,  on  account 
of  its  harbcmr  being  deeper  than  that  of  the  latter  town. 

(Pallas,  Semerku/igeri  an/  eitier  Reke  in  den  Siidlic/ien 
Provinzen  tktSuitischen  JteicAeas  Dr.  Clarke,  Travel*  in 
Rutsia.  The  best  map  of  the  island  of  T^man  is  contained 
in  the  great  Atlas  of  Russia  published  at  Jst .  I'l  *er>biirg ; 
the  map  in  Palhis's  li-'inerkungtn  is  alko  good:  tliat  of 
l>r.  Clarke  ha-  some  interest  for  lovers  of  Mi*i<|ni^^f^  |)||| 
is  far  from  bein;,'  gcoirraphicallv  exact.) 

TAMA'N'DUA.    [A.nt-Eatkr,  vol.  ii.,  p.  (w.l 

TAMARICA'CK.^.  a  small  natural  order,  belengui^ 
to  the  syncarpous  group  of  polypctalous  ExogeiurTne 
species  arc  either  shrubs  or  herbs,  having  straight  rod- 
like branches,  with  alternate  entire  leaves,  resembling 
scales;  the  (lowers  are  in  dense  spikes  or  racemes. 
The  calyx  is  -l-.'>-jiarled,  persistent ;  the  petals  inserted 
into  the  calj  \.  bolti  with  imbricate  a  stivation ;  stamens 
hypogynous,  distinct  or  united,  equal  ia  number  with  the 
petals  or  twice  as  many ;  ovaiy  superior,  with  a  short  style 
and  3  stigmas ;  fruit  a  capsule,  3-valved,  1-cellcd,  ^vifli 
namamua  eeeds,  wiiich  are  comose ;  embryo  stiaight  with 
an  infinior  ladide* 


tam^^^mcte  iamvt;^,  ttow^wUh  calyx  n^Lar^tnmvtwiL  itmwl^ 

Tliis  order  is  placed  by  De  CaudoUe  with  those  which 
ha.ve  perigynous  stamens,  but  then  is  no  dcubt  now  that 
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it  hM  hypogynoiw  Btamena,  although  closely  related  to 
the  porigynolu  order  Dlecebncee.  It  h»a  oiUo  affinities 
with  Pbrtnlmcen,  LythAceae,  OnagiaoeB,  and  Reaumuri- 

acpfr. 

The  spticit'!,  arc  found  only  in  the  Old  World;  the 
greatest  number  being  met  wiih  in  the  ba.sin  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. According  to  Elirt  iibirg,  the  order  is  bounded 
on  the  soutli  by  the  8th  or  Dth  parallel  oi'  N.  hit.,  and  on 
the  north  by  that  of  50^  and  in  Siberia,  Germany,  and 
England 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  inmeuoiu*  and  all  «re  more 
or  le:»  ast-ingent;  and  their  adtes  nler  hurning  are 

remarkable  for  possessiiic  a  lartje  quiUitify  of  sulphate  of 
soda.   .Myrieana  Gerroaniea  is  reeommeiidcd  us  a  ilim  elie. 

[TAMAHrx.]  ■ 

TAMARiN£«,  Medical  Properties  of.  Of  Uie  two 
varieties  of  the  only  species  of  this  genus,  the  fniit  is 
much  larger  in  the  East  Indian  than  the  West  Indian. 
The  shell  oeingremoved,  there  remains  the  flat  square  hard 
seeds,  imbedd^  in  a  pulp,  with  meml)ranous  ftbrea  running 
through  it.  In  the  East  Indies  the  pulp  is  dried,  either  in 
the  svm,  !ind  this  is  used  for  lionie  caii>unii)1ion,  or  with 
Rait  added,  and  dried  in  eopper  oseiis.  which  kind  is  wtnt 
to  Europe,  1  ( 'raw  fiird's  Iin/imi  .lirJu/  t^higo.)  This  sort, 
vailed  natunil  tamaiind^,  is  much  darker  and  drier  than 
the  Wist  Indian,  which  are  called  prepared  tamarinds. 

The  West  Indian  tamarinds  nmch  matuhty  in  June, 
July,  and  August,  when  they  are  collected,  and  theahell 
being  removed,  they  are  jiut  info  jars,  pither  witli  layers  of 
suffar  put  betwi'en  them,  or  boiling  symu  jfcured  over  j 
them,  whieh  penetrates  to  the  bottom.  Prepared  tama- 
rinds therefore  fontftin  mueli  more  saccharine  matter  than 
the  others.  Accpnling  to  Vamjuelin.  prepared  tamaiinds 
contain  per  cent,  citric  acid  9-40,  tartaric  acid  1-55,  malic 
acid  0-45,  bitartrate  of  potash  3*25,  sugar  2ii,  sum  4-7. 
vegetable  jelly  (pecten)  6-25,  parenchyma  34-3y,  water 
27-55.  This  prepared  pulp  haj»  a  plea.sant  acid  a^iM-ingent 
taiite,  uith  a  somewhat  \  inon<  odour. 

It  presents  an  examjilc  of  one  of  those  natural  conilnna- 
tions  of  crnniniv.  saeehanne,  and  acid  principles  which  are 
of  siicli  trreat  iiti'.ify  m  hot  climates.  It  is  used  not  only  in 
India,  but  in  Africa,  as  a  cooling  article  of  food,  and  the 
travellers  acrow  the  deserts  carry  it  with  them  to  auench 
tiieir  thirst.  In  Nubia  it  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  aun 
till  a  kind  of  fermentation  takes  place :  it  is  then  fomied 
into  eakes,  one  of  which  disvsob,  ed  in  water  forms  a  refresh- 
ing drink.  In  India  a  kind  of  sherbet  is  made  with  it, 
and  by  the  addition  of  t-ugar  it  becomes  a  source  whence 
vinegar  is  readily  obtained.  In  the  fevers  and  bilious 
complaints,  and  even  dysenteries  of  these  climates,  it  proves 
highly  serviceable ;  in  small  quantity  it  acts  as  an  astringent, 
but  in  larger  it  proves  laxative.  Boiling  water  ponred  over 
tamarinds  yields  a  drink  which  is  ver)'  trrateful  in  the  in- 
flammatory c  omi)laint»  of  our  own  country,  particularly  in 
the  bilious  fevers  of  autumn.  An  a:::i  eeable  whey  may  In- 
made  with  it,  bv  boilini;  two  ounces  of  tamarind-pulp  with 
two  pints  of  milk.  Tamarinds  are  frequently  given  along 
with  senna,  but  they  are  said  to  lessen  its  purgative  pro- 
perty. They  Uum  an  ingredient  m  the  oonfectio  aeanae 
«ttd  eonfeetio  casriae. 

In  times  of  scarcity  in  India  the  seeds  are  eaten,  being 
first  toasted  and  then  soaked  for  a  few  hours  in  water, 
when  the  dark  skin  comes  easily  oft  ;  tiioy  are  then  hmled 
or  dried,  ami  taste  like  common  field-beans. 

T.\M  A  HINDU'S,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Rectembryousdiviuon  of  the  natural  order  I,«gu- 
mmoMB.  It  poflse^ies  the  following  characters :- calyx 
cleft,  tubular  at  the  base,  the  three  upper  lobes  are  reflexed, 
the  two  lower  ones  joined  together,  but  usually  indentate 
at  the  apex;  petals  3,  alternate  with  the  three  upper  lobes 
of  the  calyx,  the  middle  one  cucullaleaiid  the  latei^l  ones 
ovate  ;  the  stamens  are  9  or  10  in  number,  tv^o  or  three  of 
which  are  longer  than  the  othei's.  united  at  the  ba.se,  and 
bearing  anthem,  whibt  the  remainder  are  atarile;  the  fruit 
is  a  legume  aeatod  on  a  pedicel,  1-celled,  compraved,  with 
fWnn  3  to  6  seeds,  and  the  TaWes  filled  with  pulp  between 
the  endocarp  and  epiearp,  their  inner  and  outer  lininc; ; 
the  seeds  are  ovato-tiuadrate  in  form,  possessing  cotyledons 
unequal  at  the  base. 

There  are  only  two  species  belon^ng  to  this  genus,  both 
of  which  are  trees  witn  abniptly  pinnate  leaves,  bearing 
many  pairs  of  small  leaflets  and  racemes  of  flowers. 

1m  TimvrmAlt  Jndica,  the  East  Indian  Tamarind,  was 
A*  Hdhat  lamni  ipteien^  tat  a  knowledge  of  whieht  m 


Europe,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Arabians.  Dr.  F.  HamiU 
ton,  in  his  commeatary  on  the  Hortus  MaJabaricua,  remarki 
on  the  spedfie  deM|nmtion  of  this  plant,  that  it  is  *  a  vile 

pleonasm,'  the  fact  of  it.s  being  Indian  being  referred  to 
in  the  generic  name  Ta>nar-!ndus,  whence  our  word 
Tamarind.  The  Indian  Tamarind  is  distingiiished  by  ifi 
elonsrated  legumes,  which  are  six  times  or  more  longer 
than  they  are  broad.  It  is  a  native  of  various  districts  m 
tlie  East'  Indies  and  also  of  the  tropical  part«  of  Africa. 
It  forms  a  handsome  tree  with  spreaaing  manches  heariv 
leaves  of  a  light  colour  and  flowen  wiUk  a  atmw>oolouNd 
calyx  and  yellow  petals,  streaked  with  red :  the  filaments 
of  the  stamens  are  purple  and  the  anthei>  brow  n.  The 
timtwr  of  this  tree  la  very  firm,  hard,  and  heavy,  and  is 
ap])lied  to  many  useful  purposes  in  buildini^. 

The  second  species  is  the  Tamarindu*  Occidtntalis,  the 
West  Indian  lanuuind,  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  by  poseeseinc  short  legumes  not  more  than  three 
times  longer  than  they  are  broad.  It  is  a  native  of  Sontli 
America  and  the  West  India  Islands,  forming  also  a  latge 
spreading  tree,  with  yello'.vish  flowers  streaked  with  red 
and  purplish  stamen^. 

These  plants  may  be  grown  in  this  country,  by  sowing 
the  seeds,  which  can  be  easily  obtained,  in  a'hot-bed,  and 
when  the  young  plants  obtain  a  height  of  two  or  three 
inches,  planting  ttiem  out  in  separate  pots.  For  the  me- 
dical  and  dietetic  properties  of  the  tamarind  see  Tama- 

RIlfDB. 

T.\M.\RTX,  the  name  of  agenus  of  jtlants.  the  type  of  the 
natural  order  Tamancace*.  It  has  a  4-  or  5-partciI  c&l)  x  ; 
4  or  5  petals  :  4  or  ">  stamens  altcrnatinir  with  the  petals, 
united  at  the  base;  a  tapering  ovary  with  3  stigmas;  erect 
tiiAcd  seeds,  the  tuft  bemg  eompoeed  of  a  nunwer  of  hairs 
proceeding  from  the  apex  of  the  seed.  The  speciea  have 
generally  panicvlated  spikes  of  small  flowers  at  %  ted 
colour. 

T.  gallica,  the  French  Tamarisk,  is  a  glabrous  glaucous 
shrub,  with  minute  acute  leaves  claspin::  the  >tem,  with 
slender  lateral  spikes  of  flowers,  five  times  longer  than 
broad.  This  species  is  a  native  of  France,  and  also  along 
the  Mediterranean :  it  is  also  a  native  of  the  coasts  of 
Cornwall,  Hampshire,  and  Sussex,  in  England.  EhreO' 
berg  has  desciioed  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  this 
species,  one  of  which,  me  T,  g.  matini/era,  known  by  its 
glauco'.is  pov.deiv  apiiearanrc',  !u'  sa\s,  jnodiices  the 
manna  of  .Mount  Suiai.  Tin-,  manna  }io^\ever  does  not 
I  contain  any  ci  vstalli/.able  nianuite.  but.  acciiidmt;  to  Mit- 
scheriich,  consists  of  nothing  more  tliait  a  uiuciluginous 
sugar.  This  is  one  Of  the  species  of  tliis  gerua  remark- 
able ibr  the  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  which  its 
ashes  contain. 

T.  Indira,  the  Indian  Tamarisk,  is  a  glabrous  greenish 
plant,  with  stiff  twiggy  branches;  short  ovate  acute 
leaves  with  white  edges;  clonualcd  spikes  of  Rovers,  wi'li 
bracts  shorter  than  the  flowei-s  and  longer  tlian  the  pedi- 
cels, and  stamens  longer  than  the  corolla.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  subject  to  the  attacks  ol 
a  eynipSt  which  produce  galU  that  po^c^  aatnngciit  pro- 
peitieSi,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Royie.  they  are  on  this  ae> 
count  used  in  medicine  by  the  native  doctots  of  India. 
The  same  property  also  renders  them  valuable  in  dyeim: 
Other  Indian  species  of  the  Tamarisk  produce  galls,  whi  ii 
are  used  for  the  same  purpo-es  as  those  of  T.  7n<f>r  i. 

T.  Africana,  the  African  Tamaiink,  is  a  glabrous  glau- 
cous shrub,  with  lanceolate  imbricated  leaves,  with  dense, 
scaly,  simple,  sessile  racemes,  with  ovate  chafiV  bcactSt 
and  a  3-valved  capsule.  This  is  a  native  of  tiie  aandi 
j  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  found  in 
I  Mauritiana,  around  the  Bay  of  Naples,  in  Egypt,  and  in 
the  Levant.  It  has  \  ery  much  the  appearance  of  7".  GjI- 
!ica,  but  its  flo\Ncrs  arc  larger,  and  baik  darker.  Like  7*. 
G'l/lir  i,  \U  asbcs  yield  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda. 
The  bark,  as  in  most  of  the  species,  is  slightly  bitter  and 
astringent,  and  has  been  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic. 

T.  Onentaiit^  the  Eastern  Tamarisk,  is  a  tiee  attaining 
a  height  of  flrom  10  to  20  feet :  it  is  glabrous  all  over,  with 
minute,  distant,  sheathinL',  tnueronate  leaves,  with  slende' 
lateral  spikes  of  flowers,  and  a  4-\a]ved  capsule.  This  is 
a  native  of  Arabia,  Pei-sia,  and  the  Ka-t  Indies,  and  i>  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  elegant  of  tite  species  of  the  Ta- 
marisk. One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  tree  existing 
is  at  Babylon.  The  T.  Chinrnti$  appears  to  be  a  variety  ot 
this  plant. 

Nearly  ail  the  spedea  are  elegaat  and  delicate  alind». 
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ile&erving  a  prominent  position  in  the  shrubbeiy.  The 
hjkidjr  species  do  not  m^ce  much  care  in  tiieir  cultiva- 
tion, lliey  will  f^nm  in  almost  any  soil  or  ntaation,  and 

maybe  propaeated  by  cutting*  planted  out  in  the  ojicn 
ground  either  in  the  sprinc:  or  autumn,  wliurt-  they  will 
readily  strike  root.  Tho-st-  requirini;  heat  and  protection 
thrive  best  in  a  soil  composed  ol'  loam  and  peat,  and  may 
alM}  be  proptftfcd  bjT  enttngi  pIncMd  in  annd  under  a 
hand-gliM. 

TAMATIA.  Coviw's  muim  far  (1m  Fuf-Birdt. 
Vr.  SwanMon,  in  nddltion  to  hii  description  in  the 
Zoohm'eal  nhutrationt,  spealdnK  of  these  hirda  in  hiii 
('InMsifiratinii,  sa)^,  that  they  sit  for  houi>  totrether  on  a 
dead  or  withered  braneh,  Ironi  which  they  dart  upon  such 
insect",  as  come  sufficiently  near,  and  that  the  Hermit 
birds  {Monnxsa,  Vicill.)  have  similar  habits.  fBAEBKn, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  -KM  :  Kinofuhsbs,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  2S7.J 
TAMAULIPAS.  [Mbxicar  Sfatb.] 
TAMBOW,  a  province  of  Great  Russia,  is  situated  be- 
tween 51"  30'  and  55°  a/  N.  lat..  and  between  39"  4<T  and 
43*  4ff  E.  lonjf.  The  are.i  is  ■J4.21H)  s(iuare  miles,  ami  the 
population  1,600,000.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  liy 
S'ischnei-Noveorod,  and  lor  ii  verj'  small  distance  on  the 
north-west  by_Wl*dimir ;  or,  the  ssouth  bvAVoronesh  ;  on 
tbe  w«st  by  Riann,  Tula,  and  Oral  (by  the  two  last  for  a 
rery  imall  dtstnnce)  ]  and  on  the  east  m  Pema. 

This  ^vemment  is  a  uniformly  level  country,  without 
mountains,  lar^e  rivers,  or  considerable  lakes:  on  the 
north  there  are  screat  forests  and  on  the  south  extensive 
»teppe}>.  The  soil  in  the  northern  half  is  sandy,  mar>hy, 
and  poor:  in  the  southern  part  it  mostly  consists  of  loam 
or  black  mould,  and  is  fertile  and  productive.  The 
steppes  produce  exMllent  pasturaj^,  and  when  they  have 
been  brought  under  cultivation,  make  ?ood  arable  land : 
they  are  designated  a«  steppes  only  because  they  are 
destitute  of  wood.  The  river  Oka  enters  the  government 
from  Riasan,  but  pa.sses  only  through  one  circle,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Mokscha,  a  conssiderable  .stream  of  which  the 
Zna  is  a  tributary.  The  Oka  runs  northwards  to  join  t)ie 
Volga.  Another  great  Rusfbui  liTCr,  the  Don,  pasties 
tliravgh  a  small  part  of  the  sorenment.  In  the  forests 
nn  the  north  there  are  mannefl  wUloh  might  easily  be 
drained.  Tlic  mineral-waters  at  I^^petak  are  rclebrnted 
and  niueli  rrei|uented.  'J"he  climate  18  teinperAte  and 
he:ii1hy,  hnt  colder  lu  sMiiter  than  in  Tula  and  Ria-san, 
uhlch  seems  to  be  owint;  to  the  slope  of  the  open  plains 
being  tmwdi  the  north . 

Tte  northern  part  of  Tambov  hen  n  poor  soil,  but 
the  south  is  vciy  ftrtile,  and  this  province  onght  to  be 
a  com  countrj'  if  a  better  jiyslera  of  cultivation  were 
introduced.  In  the  south  the  land  does  not  require  to 
lie  fallow,  and  needs  no  manure,  but  ac(juires  from  the 
feeding  of  cattle  sufficient  streneth  to  produce  fresh  crops, 
which  generally  yield  from  five  to  ten  fold.  In  the  north 
the  land  is  indeed  not  manured,  but  after  yielding  five  or  six 
crops  most  b«  fidlow  for  some  years ;  and  then  it  produces 
from  three  to  five  fold.  All  kinds  of  corn  usually  grown  in 
Russia  are  raised,  wheat,  rye.  oats,  millet,  and  buckwheat, 
H-as  and  otlier  pulse :  poppies,  ijreat  quantities  of  hemp, 
nit  barley,  tiax,  and  hemp  are  cultivated  only  in  some 
c  ircles,  tlorticulture  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  Ibr  though 
there  are  many  gardens,  onlv  the  most  ordinary  vege- 
tables iire  cultivated ;  some  hops  are  grown  in  the  gar- 
dens, but  there  is  little  finit,  «m1  thai  of  the  most 
nary  kinds.  Though  the  ftirests  are  so  extensive,  it  is 
only  in  the  northern  circles  that  there  is  .sufficient  wood 
for  fuel  and  building.  The  crown  forests  supply  timber  for 
th.e  navy,  in  their  vicinity  the  inhabitants  are  for  the 
most  part  carpenters,  coopers,  and  cartwrights.  or  em- 
ployed in  making  pitch,  tar.  lasnp-black,  and  charcoal. 
TIm  breeding  of  cattle  is  earned  on  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  the  line  pastures  and  meadows  of  the  slrapes.  The 
steppe  firom  Tambow  to  Nova  Khopertskaja-Krepost  is 
covered  with  immense  herds  of  oxen  and  horses.  Oxen 
are  used  for  draught,  and  great  numbers  itre  (iittened  for 
exportation.  Sheep  and  swine  are  bred  in  great  numbers, 
but  the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  coaise  :  of  late  years  the 
breed  has  been  improved  by  the  importation  of  merinos. 
Domestic  poultry  suffices  for  the  consumption  of  the  in- 
habttente.  there  is  little  nme.  and  fish  is  by  no  nenrn 
plcntifbl.  Among  the  wiR  anmnb  tn  the  marmot  and 
the  hamster.  Groat  qnant'ties  of  bees  imkept.  The  mine- 
ral products  are  lime,  freestone,  iron*  Mid  some  saltpetre. 
P.  C»  No.  1491. 


The  aMiniilhetures  of  this  government  ara  ummportut  I 
the  peeaantiy  barely  make  their  own  clothing :  in  some 
parts  they  manufacture  wooden  utennls,  and  agricultursi 

implements,  which  they  take  to  the  fairs.  A  great  advance 
ims  however  been  made  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
The  brandy-distilleries  are  numerous.  The  export  trade 
in  the  products  of  the  country  is  very  considerable.  The 
principal  articles jire  wheat  (1,200,000  chetwerts,  or  864,000 
Engliah  quarten).  cattle,  honey*  tollow  (40ViO0O  poods,  or 
about  800  English  ewt.),  bntter,  cheese,  wool,  hemp, 
iron,  brandy,  hides,  coarse  cloth,  and  wooden  wares.  Pro- 
perly speaking  there  is  no  great  commercial  town.  Tarn* 
bow,  Selatma,  and  Morschansk  nlone  have 


raerce  with  foreign  countries. 

The  great  mabrity  of  the  inhabitants  are  Russians. 
Theie  are  some  thousands  of  converted  Tartan  and  Mord- 
wins,  and  a  few  gypsies.  These  Tartars  and  Mordwins  Uvn 
in  the  tame  manner  as  the  Kussians,  but  retain  their  own 
dialect,  and  live  apart  from  the  Russians,  and  generally 
ititertiiiury  with  their  own  people.  The  religion  of  iat 
Mohammedan  TartaiT*  requires  a  different  mode  of  life, 
.\mong  these  various  nations  the  Tartars  are  the  most 
civilised,  have  the  most  knowledge,  and  the  purest  morals, 
and  enjoy  llie  most  jirosperity. 

Education  is  at  a  low  ebb.  According  to  Sehnitiler. 
only  1  ont  of  825  of  the  po]^ulation  rwidvee  nay  idioof 
instnution.    The  only  prmtrngMiiBoe  bdoofi  to  Uit 

(iovernment. 

Tile  Greek  church  is  under,  the  bisho])  of  Tambow  and 
Schaik,  who  has  in  his  diocese  738  parishes  and  6  monas- 
teries. The  Mohamoedaa  Tuten  have  their  moaqfuei^ 
inuuna,  and  teachers.  • 

Taioow,  the  capital  of  the  goverament,  is  ntualad 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  province,  on  the  river  Zna,  in 
62»  44^  N.  lat.  and  41"  45' E.  long.  It  is  a  large  town, 
with  20,000  inhabitants,  and  was  founded  in  ia.)0,  w 
a  bulwark  against  the  Nogay  Tartars.  Scarcely  any  traces 
of  the  antient  fortifications  now  remain.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  town,  wluch  has  however  been  mou 
improved  in  its  appearance  since  the  beginning  of  tUt 
ceptury.  Almost  all  the  hontee  Mc  built  of  wood:  tan 
principal  buildings  are  the  monastery  of  Onr  Lad|y  ot 
Casan,  in  which  there  arc  two  churches ;  seven  stone  and 
six  wooden  churches. the  gymnasium,  and  the  civil  hospital. 
There  is  a  military  sehoo"l.  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
nobility  in  1H02,  a  .seminary  for  priests,  and  a  district 
school.  Tlie  bishop  resides  in  this  city.  The  inhabitants 
manulacture  shawls,  kersey,  sai  Icloth,  cordage,  and  wooilcB 
cloth;  and  there  is  nn  Imperial  altm  utt vilikl  anm* 
nu:tory.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  SOUM  trade,  but  their 
chief  occupation  is  aericulture. 

Tlie  following  are  the  other  chief  towns.  Jelatma,  the 
most  northerly  town  in  the  government,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oka.  carries  on  by  means  of  that  river  a 
veiy  great  trade  with  Moscow :  it  has  ten  churches,  eight 
of  nmidl  are  of  stone :  the  inhabitants,  6000  in  number, 
have  some  manufactures  of  wooUon  doth,  vitriol,  and  sul- 
phur. Koslow,  situated  on  tiie  Lenoi  Woronesh,  hss 
above  8000  iiWiabitants,  who  follow  various  trades  and 
professions  :  near  the  town  is  the  convent  Troilzkoi.  where 
a  great  annual  liiir  is  held.  There  are  ei^ht  churches,  of 
which  five  are  of  stone :  the  principal  trade  of  the  town 
is  in  oxen,  salt  meat,  and  hides.  I2pttlk(  on  the  Woro- 
nesh, near  the  north  extrenitar  of  tiw  govcmnent  of  that 
name,  a  town  with  6800  inhabitnwte,  b  edebnted  for  its 
mineial-waters,  which  were  first  used  in  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great.  Morscluinsk,  a  town  of  6000  inhabitants,  situ- 
ated on  the  Zna,  has  manufactures  of  linen,  sail-cloth, 
cordage,  and  tallow,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  com,  cattle,  and 
honey.  (Hassel,  GeofrapAf ;  flicin;  BBnwhebBui;  8eh»> 
bert;  Scbnittler.) 

TAHBURI'NI,  PIETRO,  bom  at  Brescia,  m  l?a7. 
studied  in  Ins  native  town,  took  hol^  orden,  and  was 
made  professor  of  philosophy,  and  afterwards  of  theology, 
in  the  epi.scopal  seminary  ot'  Brescia,  .\t1ri-  filli:iir  those 
chairs  for  twel\e  ycar>i,  he  was  invited  to  Rome,  where 
Clement  XIV.  iGanLrKiielli  made  him  director  of  the 
studies  of  the  Irish  Collegt,  in  wliich  situation  he  remained 
for  six  yean.  In  1778  m  was  recalled  to  Lombardy  by 
tlM  empress  klaria  Theresa,  and  appointed  professor  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Park,  Mid  at  the  same  timo 
director  of  the  studies  of  the  Oenaan  Hungarian  college 
in  that  city,  and  also  censor  of  the  press.   In  17B5  h«  was 
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mftd«  Pro(NM»r  Bknertttu,  with  a  peMimi.  In  VtW,  «ntn 

the  French  invaded  Lombftrdy,  'iRtnliiinni  w  as  obliced  by 
the  new  ffovemmcnt  to  resume  active  duties  at  Pavia,,  aa 
professor  ol  n  ral  philosophy  and  of  jus  natura .  nn 
MrAmnittax  in  those  times  of  conftuion  of  ideas  and  of 
Ma«fhoed  )icentiou»neM.  Tambariai  boldly  ftslfilled  his 
dntie<!.  and  effecti^ arasegood  bjr ptpclMmng wfaolesoine 
principles  frottt  Mt  iHwit.,  flhoitrf  sfUvwudk  Ms  (diair 
#ks  suppressed, but  he  was  appointed  rectorof  the  lyceum 
ff  Tus  native  town.  Brescia.  Win  n  Bonaparte  assumed  the 
government  in  France  and  North  Italy,  Tambunni  was 
sent  again  to  Pavia  as  professor  ui  moral  }>hilo»oph^'  and  of 
'  jus  natune  et  gentium,'  in  which  chair  he  continued  for 
ngbteenyetn*  till  some  years  af^er  the  Restoration,  when 
the  emperor  Fimncis  nade  him  a^ain  Profeassor  Emeritus 
and  pnvsul  of  the  faculty  of  law  and  politiet  ia  the  uni- 
versity of  Pavia.  Tamburini  was  also  m  Mitht  of  the 
order  of  ihe  Iron  Crown.  He  (liid  at  Pft-via,  in  March, 
1827,  at  ninety  )  ears  of  age,  a  f«-\v  days  after  the  death 
of  his  brother  prnt'essor,  Volta.  His  remains  were 
buried  with  the  greatest  honours,  being  followed  to  the 
grave  by  the  whole  of  the  protaMn  and  above  six 
aoB^ed  studenta*  with  mttki  of  mnett*  mpMt  and  deep 
regret. 

The  work  for  which  Tamburini  is  mostly  Icnown  is 
'  Idea  della  Santa  Rpd**,'  published  anonymously  at 
P&via,  in  1784.  An  extract  from  the  author's  preface  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  tliis  work :  *  It  very 
often  npiteDs  that  to  the  most  common  and  hacknied 
ofeHMMiowi  a  vague  and  indeterminate  meaning  is  attri- 
bated.  A  word  was  originally  fixed  upon  to  sig^iiify  a 
certain  thinjj.  The  idea  of  it  was  perhaps  clear  and  pre- 
cise in  its  ongin,  but  as  in  the  course  of  time  the  ideas  of 
men  chantre,  the  won!  is  still  retained,  though  people 
attacli  to  it  different  meaniii!,'s.  Hence  obscurity  and 
confusion  and  interminable  di>i7utes  arise,  and  still  the 
sound  of  the  ditpoted  woid  is  kept  up,  without  conveying 
any  distinct  idea  of  what  it  meatn.  Nuniberless  exam- 
ples miglht  b«  qiMted  of  nirh  an  occurrence.  ¥m  in> 
stance,  m  onr  own  timet  everybody  speaks  of  the  Bbly 
See,  the  Apostolic  See,  the  chair  of  .St.  Peter,  the  Roman 
church,  wnieh  are  >m  many  expressions  simiiiVinir  the 
same  thinir.  and  which  in  antient  times  exyire^is*  i  m  j  U- 
and  clear  idea,  but  which  now  convey  to  the  mmds  of 
naople  tin  moat  vague  and  indeterminate  notions.  Things 
the  mail  dispanta  are  identifled;  people  confound  one 
subject  with  another,  Hie  see  wMi  the  incnmberrt,  the 
chan*  with  the  court  of  Rome,  the  court  with  the  c-tnirch ; 
and  firom  this  medley  arises  a  confusion  of  ideas  through 
which  every  decree  that  proceeds  from  Rome  becomes  in- 
vested witii  the  most  respectable  authority  of  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  of  the  Apostolic  See,  ot  the  church  of  Rome— a 
contusion  followed  by  the  most  pemicioiw  consequences 
not  only  to  local  churches,  but  also  to  the  univenal  cburdi, 
and  to  the  Apoatoiie  See  itsdC.  In  order  to  eoppoit  cer- 
tain decretals  which  emanated  Ihmt  IRonw,  tone  iAiort<* 
sighted  theolotrians  have  attributed  to  the  Roman  Sec  new 
prcroijative'*  unknown  to  the  earlier  acjes  of  the  church, 
and  Ihev  have  hadrecoiii'se  to  a  supposed  inlallibilit v.  -  .  - 
Other  men  have  contested  tliese  prerok,'atives,  and  in  the 
warmth  of  the  controversy  the  real  claims  of  the  Holy 
8aa  have  been  omlooked  and  fajrotten.  . .  .  One  party 
has  maintained  that,  on  the  pleaoriniyKbility,  every  de- 
cision eronTtating  from  Rome  ought  to  be  received  with 
blind  fi!)edience,  whilst  the  other  party  has  imagined  that 
by  '  itli  r)\Yine  the  priviletre  of  infiallibility  every  au- 
thority ascribwi  to  it  can  be  boldly  denied.  .  .  .  Both  these 
etttrcmes  proceed  from  the  want  of  just  and  exact  notions 
«n  the  nattire,  the  character,  and  the  jiroperties  of  the 
Holy  See.  The  present  wortc  is  intended  to  establish  th^ 
notions.  A  Utile  French  book  fell  into  ngr  hands,  en« 
titled  '  Dissertetion  Canonique  et  flhUwiqne  sar  l*A«torit4$ 
du  Saint  Sifige,  et  les  D/'-crets  qn'on  hti  attribne."  In  the 
fir-it  part  the  author  has  well  explained  the  idea  of  the 
Holy  See  and  of  the  Congreerations  si*T]i;t;  nt  Rome  ;  and 
in  the  second  part  he  has  maintained  the  primacy  of  that 
sec.  I  hare  adopted  fiie  most  important  principles  of  this 
little  work,  eon^rassing  or  eolaiging  itsvarioaa  parts,  and 
ftfting  ^  whole  to  the  wants  of  onr  limes  and  country. 
I  hr^\■r  rry'lained  also  the  essential  rltjhts  annexed  to  the 
p  iir.;\t  \  rij  the  Roman  see.  and  have  civen  some  general 
lull  ^  \n  ((Tcler  to  calnilate  the  value  and  merit  of  the 
Homim  decretals,  and  to  make  our  own  conduct  prao" 


tieallyhaittoniM  with  the  obedlenoe  wtdrti  we  owe  to  tfw 

authority  of  the  see  of  Home.' 

At  the  appearance  of  Tambnrini's  work  it  was  stigma- 
1 1'l  d  a.s  .Janscnistical.  althousrh  the  author  nas  not  gono 
perhaps  >o  tar  as  some  of  the  French  Jansenists,  or  ai 
Bishoj)  Ricci  and  his  i^od  of  Pistoia.  [JAmiKirms; 
Pros  VI.]  The  reasoning  is  closely  argnaentatrve,  and 
supported  by  nnmeroim  references.  flevcMd  nftatatkms  ef 
it  were  published  at  Rome  and  other  towns  of  Italjr.  The 
other  works  of  Tamburini  are — 1,  *  Introdntione  aHo  Studio 
della  Filosofta  Morale.'  Milan,  1797:  2,  •  Lerioni  di  Filo- 
j  sofIa  IMorale  e  di  Naturale  e  Sociale  l)intto,'4  vols., 
Pavia, 1800-12  ;  3,  '  Klementa  Juris  Nature-,'  Milan,  1815; 
4.  '  Cenni  sulia  Herlettibiltt;\  dell'  Umana  Famigiia,'  Milan, 
1823  ;  in  which  the  author  refiites  the  exaggemted 


of  indeftnite  perlhctibUity  and  tuuTeiasl  ha|ip 
I  human  societies.  Hie  pnuoeophy  of  Tunbarim  is  of  the 

Eclectic  tind. 

( Deteiuietite  Sacchi,  Varietd  Letterane,  vol.  i. ;  Ma£fei, 
sioriu  d,'f/,i  L>-tt>ratiir^i  //nfNitie,b.'vi.,  ch.  18; .ilfltolOgiB 
ed  Firenze,  Nos.  'M,  76.) 
TAME,  River.  [STAFFORDSHiRa.] 
TAM£R«  River  fCoiiNWAix.] 
TAMBRLAKE  [Tiotr.] 

TATtflAS.   [Syi  iKRELs,  vol.  xxii..  J)]).  ^  aesk  ane.) 
TAMMEAMA.    [Sandwich  Isi.anwi.1 
TAMPI'CO.    [Mexican  States.] 
TAMUL.    [Hindustan,  p.  22S.] 

TAMUS,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Dioscoreacese.  This  genus  ts  dioecious, 
the  stamens  growing  on  one  plant,  and  ttte  pistils  on  an- 
other. The  nowen>  ore  alike  m  having  a  perianth,  which 
is  6-uad.cd,  the  calyx  sad  corolla  bnng  undistinguishal)le. 
In  the  male  flowers  there  are  0  stamens.  In  the  female 
flowers  the  remains  are  seen  of  6  abortive  stamens;  the 
ovary  is  trilocular  ;  the  style  trifid,  with  :i  stisrmas  :  the 
fruit  a  beny.  This  genus  is  sappo^ed  to  be  the  Uva  !*«- 
minia  of  Puny:  hence  its  pwent  name. 

Tmmt  cofmnami,  the  eoBBon  Black  Biiony,  hia  nn- 
divided  cordate,  aeaininate  leavefe.  and  is  a  verf  common 
plant  in  hedi^cs  and  thickets  lhronf;hoiit  Eiiropi'.  ft  i«  n 
I'requent  plant  in  England.  It  has  a  lon<i  iwimni;  Ntcm. 
spreading,'  in  all  directions,  and  reaching  from  tiranch  tu 
branch  of  hedges  and  thickets :  its  flowers  are  greenikh- 
white ;  the  fnnt  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  hangs  in  bunches 
Stom  its  trailing  brancbea.  The  benies  are  hlraly  to  .be 
plucked  and  eaten  by  childfen ;  they  are  not  howevei 
poiBoaon8,altilough  the  whole  plant  contains  a  bitter  acrid 
principle,  which  renders  it  unwholesome.  This  acrid 
i  principle  i-*  destroyed  by  heat  ;  and  as  the  roots  of  thi^ 
plant  c(Mi1iuii  a  great  deal  of  st.ircli  or  fectila,  a  whole- 
some and  nutritious  food  may  be  obtained  itom  them  by 
washing  and  boiling.  On  the  i>nri'ace  of  the  roots  are 
found  blackish  tubercles,  which  contain  a  larger  quan- 
ta^ of  aoiid  pnne^e  than  the  nst  o(  the  plant,  and  mse 
shonfd  be  removed  previoos  to  ppepaifrwr  the  raobi  fbr 
^  eating.  Tlie  younu  shoots  of  this  plant  t.i>te,  when 
!  l<oiled,  like  asparagiis,  and  are  eaten  by  the  Moor*  with 
;  oil  and  salt. 

TAMWORTH.  a  municipai  and  parliamentary  borousrh 
on  the  border  of  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire :  the 
inmidpalbORnig^,  which  indndee  the  greater  part  of  the 
town,  mid  tfie  parish,  wMeh  is  ftr  noiv  ektewdve,  having 

an  area  of  12,920  acres,  are  divided  between  the  two  conr- 
ties:  the  parish  is  partly  in  the  northern  anil  i-artly  in  the 
.southern  division  of  (Hflow  luimlred  in  the  <-oiin1\  i  t 
Stattbrd,  and  partly  in  Uemliiigford  hundred  in  Warwick- 
shire. The  church  is  in  Staftbrdshirc,  on  which  account 
the  town  IS  commonly  described  as  being  in  that  county. 
Taraw'orth  is  102  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-west  of  tfee 
General  Post-office,  London,  ot  ISB  miles  by  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway  to  Hampton  in  Arden,  and 
from  thence  by  the  Bfandngham  and  Darby  Jnnetion 

Railway. 

The  town  first  comes  into  notice  in  the  time  o('  the 
Heptarchy:  several  of  the  Mercian  kings  appear,  from  the 
date  of  charters  granted  by  them,  tu  have  had  their  resi- 
dence at  Tkmworth.  In  the  Danish  wata  a  fbrt  was  built 
hei»  in  flie  rrfgn  of  Idwen!  the  Wder  (a.o.  913)  by  his 
sister  Ethelfleda,  krly  cf  Mf-rcia,  who  died  at  Tamworth. 
A.D.  'J20,  and  Mercia  |  iiv  i  1  inJer  the  direct  dominion  of 


Edward,  who  receivetl  !h 
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Ethelfleda  the  mound  on  which  the  present  ruins  of  the 

eastii-  stand,  but  tlu-  luins  Ihiinst'lves  arc  ol'  later  date. 
All  uld  ditch,  yet  visiblf,  callt'd  '  iht  kiiit:"s  dyke,"  which 
jurrounds  thi  town  OU  tliroo  sides,  u  supposed  by  Shaw  to 

be  oi  yet  !;reater  aotiqiuty  than  the  time  of  liklward.  In 
\h<.-  Sa'xou  '  Chrcmiclaf  tiM  town  is  caUed  Tunaweorthii^e, 
latoencorUugs,  Tanaawcottbe,  or  HwiwcQrtfaie :  in  ottwr 
•Dlieat  writings  the  ortho^phy  is  still  fbither  scried. 

The  place  is  nut  described  m  '  Domesday  '  but  the  '  bur- 
gtnsC-i'  vhuri:esse!»}  of  Tamworth,  are  mt;ulioued  i;i  that 
record,  in  llie  nutice  ol  otiier  pluees. 

McT  the  Conquest,  liie  ca»U«  and  adjaceut  lenitury 
were  ^nuttbd  to  Robert  Marmion,  hereditary  champion  to 
the  dukes  of  Nocmaody ;  and  afterwardi^  on  the  extinction 
of  the  male  line  of  his  family  in  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
pa^ed  to  the  Cuoily  of  Frevile.  The  cwtle  HOW  hfflongi 
to  Marquis  Townshend.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  ennmemted 
•Tamworth  tower  and  1o'.\  n  '  amoni;  the  posses-sions  of  his 
fictitious  Marmion:  but  the  tamiJy  had  become  extinct 
Ibdg  before,  M  obwrred  lijr  fiir  WdHw  in  Um  AppwwUat  to 
hisjpocm. 

llie  town  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  riven  Tbme 
md  Anker,  jnst  at  their  junction,  nod  omiit*  of  eerenl 
streete  not  very  regularly  laid  out.  The  stveeteare  paved, 

but  had  not  been  Sighted  when  the  Munieipal  Boundary 
Commissioners"  Ileport  wa.s  drawn  up  [Pari.  Papdr.ii /or 
laXJ) ;  the  inhabitants  w  ere  howe^'er  about  tO  assess 
themselves  for  tlie  purpose.  'The  church  is  a  large  and 
handsome  edifice,  with  a  fine  tOwer,  and  a  crypt  under 
put  of  the  chiueh.  Stnne  portions  are  of  decorated  date, 
nod  some  perpendieuler,  tad  both  good :  some  of  the 
windows  have  had  very  fine  tracery.  In  the  tower  is  a 
cunous  double  staircase,  one  Irom  the  inside  and  one  from 
without,  eneh  eoiiimuiucatintc  with  a  different  set  oi  tloore 
in  the  lovusr."  ^itickman's  Gothic  Arehitpriure. )  The 
remains  of  the  castle  are  im  a  mound  close  to  the  Tame  : 
they  are  ot*  Tarious  periods,  and  some  modem  buildiu  crs 
have  been  added  to  adi^  the  whole  to  the  jpurposes  of  a 
mxtem  residenee :  the  castle  conmiaade  n  fine  pvoepect. 
There  are  some  Sjeienling  places  of  wonhip;  ui  tuns- 
house,  founded  by  Guy,  the  founder  of  (ruv's  Hospital  in 
Southwark ;  a  town-Kail,  with  a  smaii  and  incunveuieut 
gaol  beneath :  and  two  bridgetk  ooe  over  the  7)mm»  the 
other  over  the  Auker. 

The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1831  was 
3u37t  that  of  the  whole  parish  (containing  several  hamlets 
and  townshins)  71fl&  Bowe  mnnnfttetnres  ere  carried  on ; 
but  the  whole  number  of  men  employed  in  them  in  the 
parish  was,  in  1831,  only  38.  Some  coals  and  brick-earth 
are  dug  in  the  nei^jhbourhood,  and  Imcks  and  tiles  are 
made.  The  market  is  un  Saturday  :  there  arc  thritc  char- 
tered fairs  for  cattle  and  nurchandisc,  and  several  new 
6un  for  cattle  o^ly ;  some  oi  theui  held  at  Faieley  in  the 
pnrieb.  Hie  Cotrei^  Cenal  passes  near  the  town. 

Tkmwoith  wee  a  DOtvugh  ter  preaohplami  but  the 
town  boTins  deefined  and  ceased  to  be  legntded  as  a  eor* 
poration,  was  incorporated  anew  by  letters  patent  of 
Quetio  Kluabeth:  the  govemint;  charter  is  one  ol"  Charles 
II.  By  the  Municipal  llelonn  Act  the  borough  haji  lour 
aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  but  is  not  to  liave  a 
commission  of  the  peace  except  on  petition  and  grant. 
The  oriminnl  jurisdiction  of  toe  ooiporation  had  fallen 
into  dianie  before  the  passing  of  ttanfc  net,  as  well  as  the 
court  of  record :  quartereeMum  wen  held,  but  fiw  civil 
purposes  only. 

Taniw  orlii  first  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Klizabeth :  it  stdl  returns  two  members.  The  numtwr 
of  voteieopthtwgiatcr  in  UaB4  «m  »31:  in  iaae-<D, 
."><)1. 

The  living  of  Tamworth  is  a  perpetual  curacv,  of  tlie 
clear  yearly  value  of  170^.,  with  a  ^ebe-hooae.  iWre  are 
in  the  parish  the  perpetual  ouiaoies  of  Fkodey,  Wiggin- 

ton,  and  Wilneeote,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  'XiTtl. 
(with  a  gkbe-house  32/.  and  respeclwcly  :  thuc.iua.te 
■.A'  Tamworth  presents  to  Wis^pntoa  and  Wilnecote.  There 
are  also  in  the  parish  two  chapelries,  Amington  and 
Bopwas. 

There  were  in  the  borough,  in  ia33»  three  endowed  and 
three  uoeadowed  day-schools,  wiOi  dhildren,  namely 
142  bovs,  21  girls,  and  20  children  of  sex  not  stated  ;  and 
three  Sunday-schools,  with  203  children,  viz.  97  boys  and 

IOC  twirls.  In  the  rest  of  the  parish  were  one  infant-scboi  !, 
pailly  supported  by  subscriptiont  with  88  children,  namely 


41  boys  and  47  girls ;  ten  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  wttli  96 
boys,  80  girls,  and  H)  children  ol'  sex  not  stated,  makinf 
'2i>i>  children  in  all  ;  and  three  Sundav-achools,  with  288 
children,  namely  IfiU  ])oy-s  and  l:^  gMB.  ^liawieflH||^ 
/onUhtre :  Parliummtary  Papers.) 
TANA-ELF.  rTtovmniM.} 

TANACfiTUM,  a  ^enus  of  ptaats  beknuing  to  the 
natural  oider  Oompo«t»,  and  tne  soboeder  Corymbiferv 

or  Asteracejp.  Tlie  involucre  is  imbricated  and  hemi- 
spiMjnc&l.  The  receptacle  is  naked;  the  flowers  ol"  the 
rayareS-toothe  l  i  »  oi  the  disk  r>-toothed,  tubular,  and 
hermaphiodite.  The  ihiit,  an  acheaiiun,  is  crowned  with 
a  meaatwuwB  naigin,  or  pappna.  Hie  flowen  are 
yellow. 

Hw  nuiat  eowoon  qjeeies  is  the  TtauK^im  xmlgare, 
eoatmon  Tan9y.  It  has  bipinnatifid  leaves,  ^vith  sermted 
sections  or  lacinia;.  This  plant  is  abundant  in  Great 
Britain  mil  throuijhout  Europe,  on  the  Ixirders  of  fields 
aiid  road'Sides.  it  ])ossesse3  in  a  tiisrh  degree  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  whole  order  ( 'oniposita',  whicli,  in  the  section 
CoejmbifiaeBBt  is  oombiqed  with  a  resinous  principle,  tt 
is  leeooHMnded  and  hae  been  extensively  used  in  medi- 
oine  aa  am  fmafWpaaMgpa  and  aalhelmintie.  AMhouch 
the  ftctoar  and  sadl  of  this  plant  ai«  both  at  flift  &■ 
agreeable,  a  taste  for  it  may  be  acquired,  and  it  has  been 
luicd  in  cookery  for  the  purpose  of  flavouring  puddings  and 
sauces.  The  younsi  shoots  yield  a  i^reen  colourint^-inattep, 
aod  arc  vised  the  ^inlanders  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing 
their  clotlu  ol  that  colour.  It  is  said  that  if  meat  be 
rubbed  with  the  fireih  leavaa,  it  will  not  be  attacked  bj 
the  flesh-fly. 

TA'NAQERS.  The  geniu  Tanagra  of  Linnaeus  stands, 
in  the  12th  edition  of  the  Si/»tema  A>a<t(r<xf,  between  Embe- 
rixa  and  Fnngil/a,  in  the  order  Pnsserr.i. 

Cuv'ier  charac:terises  the  ^enus  a<  havincr  a  conical  hill, 
trianeuiar  at  its  base,  sliphtly  arciied  at  its  urvlf,  and 
notched  towards  the  end :  wings  and  fliglU  short.  He  ob- 
serves that  they  resemble  our  sparrows  in  their  h^Mts,  and 
seek  fioe  aeeda  as  weU  ae  beniea  and  inseots.  Hie  greater 
part,  he  rennalct,  fteoe  tiieniseWttnpon  the  attention  of  the 
spectator  of  an  or.iilholotricil  collection  by  their  vivid 
colours.  He  places  the  genus  between  the  iDrongos  (Edo- 
lius,  (Juv.)  and  the  Thiuhes  (T^indai,  Unn.),  Ilina  anb^ 
vidinatt:  — 

1.  ahe  Bapkonous  or  Bullfinch  Tanagers  {Btipkoiut^ 

<M*  VoMMras  Bouvreuils). 
These  have  a  abort  bul,  presenting,  when  it  i.s  seen  tcn 
tically,  an  enleigeaianl  on  aaidi  aide  of  its  base :  tail  short 

in  proportion. 

Miaillplea.  Tanagree  violacea,  Cni/i'irnensit,  tat. 

2.  The  Grosbeak  Tanagers. 
Bill  conic,  stout,  conve.\.a.s  wide  aa  it  ia  Ugh ;  thabaek 
of  tile  upper  mandible  rounded. 
Enmpletj,  TunagnB  magna,  atm,^ 

3.  TaaaMia,  tmparijr  so  called.  . 
mSSk  eonio,  shorter  man  the  hMd,  as  wide  aa  it  ia  1 
the  upper  mandible  arched  and  rather  p<iinted. 
Kxamples,  Tunagro'  Tulao,  Iriroior,  &c. 

4.  Ori'  l'  I'li^aKers  (Taris^ar'jx  Loriotn). 
Bill  conic,  arched,  pointed,  notciied  at  the  end. 
SnaqdaS)  Tanagra  gularis,  pileaia,  Ite. 

5.  Caidinal  Tanageis. 
Bill  conic,  a  little  oeamx^  iilth  an  obliiaa  pnjeottnf 
tooth  on  the  aide. 
Examples,  Tanagreg  critiaia,  inmtua,  9ee. 

6.  Kamphocele  Tanagers 
Bill  conic,  with  the  branches  of  the  lower  tna-udiUe  con* 
ve\.  Iiackwaul-s. 

Kxamples,  Tanntrrce  Mirajm,  Bnailia,  &0. 
The  views  of  Mr.  Vieor^i  on  the  snllject  of  tUa  grOOp 
will  be  found  in  the  aitiele  FatHfla.uDX. 

Mr.  Swainson  remaiki  that  tfie  Ihnagrinm,  or  1\tnag«r», 
form  that  group  which  is  probably  the  most  numerous,  as 
it  cei-tainly  is  the  most  diversifiwl  of  all  those  in  the  com- 
prehensive family  of  the  Fri:;  l^i!.'i,Up.   As  the  dentirostral 
division  of  tliat  laniily,  it  is,  he  ubserves.  typicnlly  distin- 
B^iislied  from  all  the  others  liy  the  bill  having  a  distinct 
and  well-defined  notch  at  the  end  of  the  upper  mandible, 
the  lidge  or  culmen  of  which  is  much  more  enrved  than 
the  9my*i  <l^  in  other  wotds,  the  eulmen  is  more  curved 
downwaids ttam  the  gonys  is  npWardi:  this  ineqnahty.  he 
'  further  states,  as  in  the  rrenus  Plorpus,  very  much  teles  off 
1  from  that  r^ular  conic  form  of  bUl  so  highly  characteristic 
'  S3  . 
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ot  the  greater  number  of  the  finches ;  ao  thai  the  combina- 
tion of  these  two  characte»  is,  he  thblta.  perhani  the  beat 
distinction  of  the  whole  jfroup.   Anofhor  peeuliahty.  he 
addi,  of  these  birds  consi»t«  in  their  geographic  rant^i- ;  for 
the  whole,  us  far  as  has  hitherto  been  ascerlaiiied.  an-  na- 
tives of  the  \rarnier  parts  of  America,  bein^  most  abundant 
in  tlkUiti  reffiona  nearest  to  the  equinoctial  line.    '  Thev 
are,'  says  Mr.  Swainson  in  continuation, '  in  general  small 
iliiida»  the  IwgMt  being  iatermediate  between  a  sparrow 
•ad  •  thrudi,  whOe  tiie  nujority  do  not  exceed  the  uze  of 
a  linnet;  some  few  are  even  smaller.    It  is  quite  evident, 
from  the  srreat  strength  of  bill  possessed  by  some,  and  the 
notch  which  is  conspicuous  in  all,  that  these  hirds  fi  rtl 
upon  seedit  and  creeping  insects  picki  il  fit)m  the  braraiies 
m  trees,  for  very  few  of  them  arc  ever  seen  upon  the 
ground.   Tlieir  colours  in  general  are  bright i  and,  in  a 
large  number,  particularly  rich  and  beautillil.  Tlie  little 
birds  forming  the  nniM  dgiaUi  in       am  onHMMnted 
with  the  mon  vivid  nnefor  gloaedwith  rieh  leAeetioiui  of 
gold,  rendering?  flieni  inferior  only  to  the  Humming  Birds. 
Some  poiibt&i  cousiiderable  vocal  powens;  and  the  notes  of 
the  subgenus  £lu^0Ria,  as  its  name  implies,  are  said  to  be 
iwrticularlv  musical.   The  impossibility  however  oi  pro- 
viding Die  Tanagers  with  their  native  sweet  food  has  pre- 
vented them  firom  ever  being  bcougbt  alive  to  tbe  European 
nieniigeriee,  to  which  thetrbeeiity  would  render  then  the 
greatest  ornaments.' 

Mr.  Swainion  then  dwells  on  the  obscurity  which  at- 
tends the  examination  of  this  group,  which  he  state*  to  be 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  be  understood  in  the  whole 
circle  of  ornithology.    He  points  out,  lor  instance,  tliat  the 
comparative  strength  of  the  bill  is  so  variable  in  the  iame 
subgenus,  that  such  variation,  indicative  of  genera  in  other 
ftmiliee,  is  in  tliis  no  more  than  a  dicoriminaition  of  sections 
or  specie*.  Nothing,  according  to  him,  eaa  ilhnlinte  this 
fact  more  than  the  aflliiiiy  between  Pitylus  and  Tardivola. 
Looking  to  Uie  types  of  each,  he  obsepies,  we  should  say 
that  they  did  not  oelong  even  to  the  same  subfamily;  for 
the  bill  of  the  first  is  nearly  as  large  as  in  Uie  hawfinches 
{Ooteathramtet,  Hawfikcu  a  while  that  of  Tardivoia  is  so 
ewBiMntiveljr  slender  that  it  aeene  more  tidn  to  the 
Lam  than  to  tiie  TuMgen;  end  yet,  he  renurlcB  in  con- 
tinuation, between  these  two  exhfemes  or  t);pes,  he  had, 
when  he  wrote,  before  him  such  a  perfect  series  of  gradu- 
ated forms,  wherein  iwt  only  the  bill,  but  all  the  other 
subordinate  chanicters  of  the  two  jrroups,  progress  in  sucli 
a  perpetual  and  almost  impercejitible  manner,  that  he  «a* 
actually  at  aloi«  to  know  where  Tardtvoia  ends  and  Fitylujs 
begins.    The  foro^ouiK  affinity  being  admitted,  and  it 
flhwdd  be  remcmbtted  thataome  of  the  best  omithological 
wnteri  have  placed  it  as  a  genua  in  a  totally  difl««nt 
family,  Mr.  Swainson  next  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the 
caiiw  of  soremiirkable  ii  variation  in  the  bill  of  such  closely- 
united  species.    He  first  states  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
seed-eating  birds  of  Tropical  America  are  composed  of  the 
Tanagers,  which,  in  those  regions,  supply  the  place  of  the 
other  finches  so  abundant  in  all  parts  of  Europe.   The  in* 
vomcrable  small  and  hard  fruits  produced  in  the  American 
fbuHta  are,  he  observes,  the  appointed  food  of  the  Tanagers, 
the  paiTots  living  principally  upon  the  larger  nuts,  and  the 
bill  of  the  former  l)irds  is  con.stnicted  accoi-dingly.  After 
noticin^;  tlie  di.sparityof  the  bills  in  thetinehes,  taking;  tiie 
common  linnet  and  the  hawfinch  for  example,  he  remarks 
how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  such  diversity  in  de- 
temuiung  genera:  but  this,  he  obaerves,  will  not  explain 
the  great  diflerence  which  often  existi.  in  the  size  and 
plumage  of  spedee  wtndl  all  writera  agree  in  arranging 
within  the  limit.s  of  the  same  subgenus;  and  he  takes  the 
restricted  genus  Pilylus,  Cai\.,  as  an  example.   Some  of 
the  species  of  that  ccnus  are  green,  some  black,  others 
gn:y  ;  and  in  size  thev  vary  I'lvm  the  dimensaon^  of  a  spar- 
low  to  those  of  a  small  thrush. 

The  doubts  which,  in  Mr.  Swainson's  opinion,  hang  over 
tbe  correctness  of  tlie  views  which  he  entertained  with  re- 
apect  to  the  natural  affinities  of  thene  birdai  may,  be  njn, 
he  aald  to  taii^  almoit  entirely  upon  his  not  having  been 
able  to  examine  specimens  o'  P'  i  j '/ 2f  wliich  has 
certain  peculiarities  which  Iciui  luiu  ioi:xpcct  thai  it  forms 
the  tj-pe  of  one  ot  the  principal  dimions  anions  the  Tana- 
gers, or  that  it  connects  h»  genus  Aglum  with  PtpiUo. 
On  the  first  supposition,  F.  Zt  na  would,  according  to  Mr. 
Hwainaoo,  eonatitute  tlie  pasMge  from  the  true  spairowi 
{Fftgito}  to  fl»  HibgnuB  An^gra  proper ;  «rba«  by  tba 


second,  JHpitto  nmtd  aland  intermediate  between  Aglma 
and  2binwr»,iiidtlioa«onatitntetherBaorialgenosoftbc 
whole  nt^wniily;  and  this  latter  airangenent  appears  te 

him  to  be  the  natural  one.  He  considers  that  the  two 
typical  groups  or  genera  are  Tanagra  khA.  Phtenisoma; 
while  those  which  tn  l  iirnks  aberrant  vk  Nentoi,i,i,  .-f^i'  rw, 
and  Ptptiio.  It  was  oniy  t)etwepn  the  tw^o  last  of  these 
that  he  ha^  not  as  yet  di-icovered  any  affinity  suffidentljr 
■trong  to  justify  the  l>eliei  that  these  iive  genera  form  a 
elrele  more  or  less  complete ;  the  difficulty  being  how  to 
connect  AgUua  with  F^piUo.  Be  then  takea  a  review  oi 
the  genera,  for  which  we  muat  refer  onr  feadeis  to  the  wnt 
it-i  lf ;  and.  in  tlie  Synnpns  at  the  end  of  flu"  volume, 
makes  the  Tanagruur.  w  hich  he  places  between  ttioCoiT'*- 
thraustmte  and  the  Frinfcillirue,  consist  of  the  following 
genera  and  subgenera,  all  of  which  he  charactenzes > 
Tanniirimp. 

SuMsmUjf  Ckaraeter.—lMl  eaually  oooie;  the  uppir 
mandiUo  mora  or  leoi  ii^wd,  and  very  dHtiactly  notciwd. 
Feet  tumtA  tu  pawWng.  Claws  braad  and  flilly  carved. 

Oenera. 

Tii-'iii-'ii't.  TuKii^rti  (with  the  subgenei-a  Pityfut,  Tu- 
uiigra,  and  liampiitppiM).  Pkt^nitoma  (with  tlie  iiubgenera 
Ph/misotna,  TacAi/phoHu*,  and  Leucopygta).  Nemotta. 
Agtaia  (with  the  aubgenera  Emhoma  and  l\»itagreiia). 
And  Apilb  (with  the  aubgmnaiffmioff).  {Ctamjkatm 
of  Bird*.) 

The  Prince  of  Canino  (Biidt  of  Europe  amd  NnrA 
America)  places  the  Tanagrirtfr  between  the  Frinsit!""' 
and  the  Emberizintp,  Pyranmi  ia  the  only  genus  recowni 
as  belonging  to  the  Tonasntur. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  Tatincnriir  tlie  tliird  sub- 
family of  the  FringiUida;  arranging  it  between  the  CJr- 
cothmMm^uni  FHngiUitue,  The  tbUowiug  nneiaan 
enumeiated  by  Mr.  Gray  aa  bdonging  to  One  tniid  aalv 

family : — 

En'ihenznldps,  Temm. ;  Pipilo,  Vieill. ;  Kmbernagru, 
Leas.;  Arrenion,y'w\\\.\  C»*«op»#,  Vieill.  ;  Pity/us,  L'uv., 
Tanagra,  Linn. ;  Sallator,  Vieill. ;  Spindalt*.  Jard.  and 
Selby  ;  Hamphopsit,  Vieill. ;  Lamprotes,  Sw. ;  Pyrangu, 
Vieill. ;  Zxinio,  Vieill. ;  TuehyjAonut,  Vieill. ;  Nemom^ 
Vieill. ;  Tanagrella,  Sw. ;  Euphonia,  Deam.;  CUamiMh 
G.  R.  Gray ;  Stephanophorut,  Strickl. ;  Cypmagra^  hm> 
Mr.  Ghay,  with  hi.i  usual  industry,  give*  (he  aDmaoas 
synnnyms  of  each  geooa. 
'2nd  edition,  1H41.) 

We  select  Nuttall's  descnplion  of  the  Scarlet  Tanag<-r. 
or  lUack-tnuged  Summer  Ued-JiirtL,  Tanagra  rubra,  Linn, 
(subgenus  Pyranga). 

The  male  is  icailet-red.  with  the  mngi  and  notched  tail 
black :  the  baae  of  the  nlumage  ia  adi,  then  wlute.  The 

female,  young,  and  male  in  antnmn.  are  dnll  green,  in- 
climng  to  yellow  in  the  latter ;  yellow  beneath ;  wings  «iU 
tail  duiiky.  Length  .ibmit  six  inehcamd  a  half  |  alar  ex* 
tent  ten  inclies  and  a  half. 

*  This  splendid  and  transient  resident,'  says  Nutta)!, 
*  accompanying  fine  weather  in  all  his  wanderings,  arrive* 
ftom  hia  innter  station  in  tropical  America  from  the  be* 
gimunc  to  the  middle  of  Mn[j  and  extenda  hia  mtnatjons 
probabTv  to  Nova  Scotia  a«  well  aa  Canada.  With  Ine  sbjr, 
unsocial,  and  suspicious  haliits  of  his  gaudy  fi-atemity,  lie 
tak^  up  hi»  aboae  in  the  dee])pst  receasDs  of  the  Unrest, 
where,  timidly  flitting  from  obs<'r>  ation,  he  dart-,  from  tur 
to  tree  like  a  fiasliing  meteor.  A  gaudy  sylph,  coniicious 
of  his  brilliance,  and  the  exposure  to  which  it  subjects 
him,  he  seeroa  to  avoid  reman,  and  ia  only  aolioitoua  to  he 
known  to  hie  humble  mate,  and  hid  firom  all  beade.  He 
therefore  rarely  approaches  the  habitations  of  men,  unles 
perhaps  the  skirts  of  the  orchard,  where  be  sometaaes 
(lowever  builds  his  nest,  and  takes  a  tarfc  of  (he  caily  toi 
inTiting,  though  lorindden  cherries.' 

'  Among  the  thick  foliage  of  the  tree  in  which  he  st»  -Li 
support  and  shelter,  from  the  lotty  branches,  at  time^.- 
hear  his  almost  monotonous  tthip-u^teet  t$hip-^de>eK  c. 
tMUuuie»t  t*hitkadee,  repeated  at  noit  intarvala.  andi  in  t 
pensive  undeMone.  heigmened  by  the  lolitode  in«Hiich 
fie  delights  to  dwell.  The  .same  note  is  also  nttep^  K 
the  female  when  tlie  retreat  of  herself  and  yuul^g^  li  ip- 
pro;n  M  il :  :ul;l  the  male  occasionally  utters,  in  re^f-ognitioo 
to  hii  mate,  »s  they  perambulate  liitr  bnuic)]yes,  a  W 
whispering  'tail,  in  a  tone  of  caut jod  -tnd  tendf|f!>nien.  But 
bemlea  thcee  calla  on  the  fitmale,  he  has  aitut»  during  tae 
period  of  hia  IneidMtioo,  and  te  a  oonwleial)^  tim 
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amore  mtMical  strain,  teaembling:  aomcwhat,  in  the  mellow- 
neiB  of  iU  toxva,  the  wamg  of  the  filing  Baltimore.  The 
■fllaUcs  to  nrhidi  I  have  hearkened  appear  like  'tthoore 
*waU  htoUt  ^vekim't  wait,  and  'wait,veMwit  wo  wait, 
ivith  other  additions  of  harmony,  for  which  no  words  are 
adequate.  Tliis  plca-sintj  and  Kighly  musical  meandering 
»litty  is  (lelivereii  lor  hours,  in  a  enntemplative  mood,  in 
the  sjinie  tree  with  his  hu.sy  eunsort.  If  surprised,  they 
flit  together,  but  aoon  return  to  their  tavouhte  titation  in 
the  l^lMdmg  boughs  of  the  shady  oak  or  hickory.  This 
mw  Imi  mne  iMambknce  to  that  of  the  Red-eyed  Vireo 
in  m  eonpiat  and  ati«in,  though  nradi  Mperior,  the  'miU 
'itait  beintr  whistled  ven,  sweetly  in  several  lone.-v,  and  with 
emphiisis  ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  our  Pyraiiga  may  be 
considered  duly  entitled  to  various  excellencies,  beini; 
harmltiai  to  the  tanner,  briiliant  in  plnmajfe,  and  harmo- 
nious in  voice.' 

Ne»t,  Food,  «^^The  aune  Mitbor  describes  the  nest 
(which  is  boilt  about  the  middle  of  May,  on  the  horiaontal 
branch  of  some  shady  forest-tree,  commonly  an  oak.  htit 
aometimeA  in  an  orchard  tree)  as  but  slightly  put  tcitrether. 
and  usually  Irnnied  of  broken  rig^d  stalks  of  dry  weeds  or 
alendec  fir-twii,'s,  loosely  interlaced  topelher,  and  partly 
tied  with  narrow  strips  of  Indian  hemj)  i  Ap')t  ijr)urn\snTae 
slender  grass-leave^*,  and  pea-vine  runnere  {AmpAicarpa), 
or  other  frail  materials ;  the  interior  being  sometimes  hned 
with  the  alender,  wiijt  brown  ataUoi  of  the  Canadian  cistus 
(Bflianttmtttm),  or  wHh  dender  pine^eavea;  the  whole 
so  thinly  plotted  as  to  admit  the  liirht  through  the  inter- 
stices. Thi-  three  or  lour  eiri^s  are  dull  blue,  spotted  witll 
two  or  Ihree  shade.s  of  biown  or  purple,  most  numerous  ^ 
towards  the  larger  end.  As  soon  as  their  angle  bnMxl,  ; 
which  is  fledged  early  in  July,  is  reared,  they  leave  for  the 
aouth,  geoeraUy  about  the  middle  or  end  of  August. 

*  The  femelet'say^  this  intcveiting  author  in  continuation, 
•  shows  great  sdidtude  for  tlie  safety  of  her  only  brood  ; 
and,  on  an  approach  to  the  nest,  appears  to  be  in  great  dis- 
tresa  and  apprelunsion.  When  Ihevare  releaseil  from  Iht 
more  immeaiate  protection,  the  male,  at  lirrt  tautioiw  aad 
distant,  now  attends  and  feeds  them  with  activity,  being 
altogether  indifferent  to  that  concealment  which  his  gaudy 
dress  seems  to  require  from  his  natural  enemies.  So 
attached  to  hii  now  intcraatiitg  brood  i«  the  Scariet  Tana- 

E;  tint  he  hu  been  known,  at  all  haiardt,  to  fbllow  for 
f  a  mile  one  of  his  younir,  submittini;  to  feed  it  atfeii- 
tively  thruuirh  the  bars  of  a  ca^e,  and.  with  a  devotion 
which  despair  could  not  damp,  roott  by  it  in  the  bnanehes 
of  the  same  tree  with  its  priran.' 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  mostly  of  winged 
iniecta,  lach  aa  waspa,  hornets,  and  wild  bees,  the  snuJler 
Jdnd  of  beetlea,  and  other  Coleoptera.  Seeds  lie  loppoeed 
to  be  sometimes  raaorted  to,  and  they  era  veiy  rand  of 
whortle  and  other  berries. 

It  is  in  AuiTust  that  the  moult  of  the  male,  wln  ti  '  he 
exthanee*  his  nuptial  scarlet  for  the  greenish-yoJovv  livery 
of  the  letnnle.'  coniniences.    {Manual  of  the  Oniithotog§ 
of  thf  I'tiitrti  Stiitf\-  tiiid  of  Canada.) 
TV  .\  .V(HU'.\.E.    [  TanAOIW.] 
TA'NAIS.  [DoN.T 
TANARO.  [Pc] 

TANCREP.  of  Hautevillc  in  Normandy,  was  a  feudal 
oaron  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  anti  bei:iti- 
ninu'  of  the  eleventh  century,  .\fter  doing  military  service 
for  some  years  under  Hiciianl  the  Good,  duke  of  Noi- 
mandy,  he'  retired  to  his  hereditaiy  mansion,  where  he 
lived  poor,  and  reared  up  a  numerous  flunily  of  twelve 
sons  and  three  dauerhtcrs.  All  his  sons  were  remarkable 
for  their  comeliness,  theirgieat  strength,  and  their  courage. 
The  eldest,  Serlon,  followed  "William  the  Dastard  in  his 
i-otKpicst  of  England,  and  the  others  went  succe.->si\ civ  to 
fcfek  their  fortune  in  .\puha,  where  Kaiiuilf,  atiotlier  Nor- 
man adventurer,  had  alread)-  obtained  the  c<  uiit.sliij)  of 
Aventa  from  Sergius,  duke  of  Naples.  William,  one  of 
TVncred'ii  sons,  called  *Rer  i  bras.'  or  strong  of  arm.  became 
count  of  ApuUa,  and  after  his  death,  his  brother  Robert, 
called  Wisurd,  or  *  the  wise,'  became  duke  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  and  the  founder  of  the  Nnrman  dynasty  of  Sicily. 
[SiaUKs.  Two,  Hmtnrif  uf.]  Their  father  Tanci'ed  du  d  :.t 
ti  very  ere  it  a:^e  at  Hauteville.  Traces  of  the  chfiteau  of 
Taucred,  at-eurdine  to  old  popular  tradition,  were  still 
seen  a  few  years  since  in  a  pretty  valley  near  Hauteville, 
four  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Marignvi  in  the  arrondisae- 
VMnt  of  Contanees  depaitmentofLa  Mmdm.  (Oanlticr 


d'Arc,  Hittoire  de*  C^nqmUm  det  Nomam^  m  IMte,  m 

Sieilf,  et  en  Gric«.) 

TANCRED,  son  of  Eudes,  a  Norman  baron,  and  of 
Emma,  sister  of  Robert  Wiskaid,  duke  of  Apulia,  ac- 
cording to  some  (OauMer  d*Arr,  Hittoire  det  Conqtietes 

dcs  Nunmituh  rn  Ilalir,  rn  Sicile^  >!i-r.  \,  and  neidir  .v  (jf 
Bohemund,  son  of  \Viskard,  and  jirince  of  Tarentiria  &c- 
cordinsj  to  othei-s  (Giannonc  and  the  authorities  he  ciuotes\ 
was  serving  with  Bohemund  under  Roger,  duke  of  Apulia* 
son  and  successor  of  Wiskard,  at  the  sie^e  uf  .Amalfi^ AJD. 
1096,  when  the  report  of  the  great  ciusade  which  wia  pn- 
paring  for  the  But  detenainid  Bohemund,  who  was  not 
on  good  terms  with  Duke  Roeer,  to  join  the  Crusaders. 
Tancred  followed  him  with  a  va.st  number  of  men  Irom 
Apulia  and  Calabria.  The  exploits,  true  or  fabulous,  of 
Tancred,  in  Syria  and  Paleiitine,  have  been  immortaliied 
by  Tasso  in  his  poem  of '  La  Gerusalemme.' 

TANCRED,  king  of  Sicily.  [SiciUBa,  i:vo,Hi«toruqf.) 

TANGENT.  In  the  article  Contacf  we  have  given  the 
first  notion  on  this  satiJectt  which  we  now  resume  in  a 
somewhat  more  general  manner,  annexing  the  usual  de- 
tails of  formulff  ,  but  w  ithout  proof. 

It  is  usual  to  apply  the  wort!  tangent  to  the  tangent 
slruii^/it  only,  on  which  see  Dihkctio.n  :  generalizing 
the  detinition,  it  will  be  as  follows:— -Of  all  curves  of  a 
given  species,  or  contained  under  cme  equation,  that  one 
(B)  is  the  tangent  to  a  given  curve  (A)  at  a  given  point, 
which  passes  through  that  given  point,  and  ia  nearest  to 
the  cur>ie  (A) :  meaning  that  no  curve  of  the  given  species 
can  pass  through  the  given  point,  so  aj>  to  pass  between 
1 1) )  and  A  ;,  immediately  after  leaving  the  point  at  wliidi 

the  two  latter  interaect. 

To  a-scertain  the  degree  of  contact  of  two  curves  which 
meet  in  a  point,  ^rmieed  as  foUows.  Let  y  =  iftx  and 
y=^x  be  the  equations  of  the  curves,  and  a  the  abscissa  at 
the  point  of  contact ;  so  that  ^st^.  At  the  point  whose 
abseina  is  o+A,  the  difl'eience  of  the  ordinates  of  the 
curves  is,  by  'Uisloif^  theorem. 


(^a-+'«>  A  +  5-  +  .... 

as  to  which,  generally  speaking,  it  will  be  found  that  h 

can  be  taken  so  small  that  the  series  shall  be  convergent  r 
if  this  be  not  so,  the  method  of  arresting  the  series  given 
in  Taylor's  Thkorem  must  be  employed.   Now  of  two 

series  of  the  form  A/4"+BA"^'+,  ...  the  value  of  that  in 
which  SI  is  Uie  greaterwill  diminish  without  limit  as  com- 
pared with  the  other,  \shcn  h  dinlini^hes  without  limit. 
Coiisequeally.  every  curve  y^i^x,  which  ha^  ^'a-=0'a,  will 
approach,  before  tne  point  of  contact  is  attained,  nearer  to 
y—^  than  any  other  in  which  is  not  ^^'a.  Again, 
when  ^as^a,  those  oases  of  y=^x  in  which  rl^'a=:dt"a, 
will  approach  nearer  to  than  any  in  which  ^'a  is 

not  =ya;  and  so  on.  [Hence,  to  make  y=4>r  have  the 
closest  pa«sible  contact  vntti  y:sifu:  when  x— <j  ; — give  such 
values  to  the  constants  in  y^^T  (i»  will  »atlsf>  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  equations  ()>ii  =  -4,(i,  =  t^'Ki~i/'a,  &c. 
consecutively  front  the  beginning.  Thi&  is  a  briei  al^tch, 
which  can  be  filled  up  from  any  elemeoteiy  work;  and  the 
following  SK  the  principal  results:-- 

1.  When  the  «ring  of  equations  is  satisfied  up  to 

<^   ii=yi>   a,  the  contact  is  said  to  be  of  tlie  nth  order. 

2.  In  contact  of  the  «th  order,  the  deflection  Aui-^h  — 

.  ... 

!;-}-/(  diminishes  with  h  ,  and  vnnislies  ia  a  iinile  ratio 
to  it. 

3.  In  contact  of  an  even  order,  the  curves  intersect  at 
the  point  of  contact ;  in  cuntactof  an  odd  order,  they  do 
not  intersect  at  that  point. 

4.  When  curves  have  a  contact  of  the  nth  order,  no 

curve,  having  with  either  a  rontat  t  of  an  order  inferior  to 
the  wth  at  the  same  ])oint,  can  puaa  between  the  two. 

5.  A  straitrlit  line,  L'cnerally  speaking,  can  have  only  a 
contact  of  ttie  iirat  order  ^^tth  a  fur>'e ;  and  the  equation 
to  the  tanguiit  straight  line  of  the  curve  y=<f>r,  when 
T—a,  is  i/~<fHt:=<ft'a{x-a).    Tlul  if  it  sliould  happen  tliat 

<^"«j-().  ^'"a=0,&c.,  up  to  u=.0,  then  for  that  poml 
the  tangent  ha4  a  contact  of  the  wth  order.  Thus,  at  a 
point  of  contrarj*  flexure  tlie  tangent  hati  a  contact  of  the 
second  order,  at  least,  with  the  curve. 

0.  A  circle,  generally  speaking,  can  be  made  to  have  a 
oontaot  of  the  seoond  order  vrHh  a  curve,  and  tlie  eciuatiou 
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«ltiw  most  tangent  circle,  or  circle  of  CSosVAniBI^  to  the 
mom  ys^i  at  the  point  x = a,  is 

G+^g  )* 

This  circle  outs  the  curvetgeiMndly^Mldiig:  if  nottM 
for  example,  at  the  Toticcs  at  u  ellipse  it  »  evidence 
that  the  ciicle  bat  a  contact  of  some  higher  uidodd  order. 
The  centre  of  the  circle  of  curvature  ia  a  point  on  tlw 
normal,  being  that  at  which  tlie  nonnd  touonea  tlie  evo- 

lute.      [iNVOI.irXK  AND  Evoi.tJTK.] 

Not  only  is  tlic  tiTiu  taiiijent  most  generally  applied  to 
the  closest  straight  line  only,  but  iVequenUy  oaly  to  that 
portion  of  the  litiaight  line  wliich  falU  between  the  point 
of  contact  and  the  uia  of  ai.  Again,  the  nonnal  ia  a 
atnigfat  line  perpentfioular  to  w*  tangent^  drawn  through 
the  point  of  contact  :  lint  tUatnnn  Jso  Ls  frequently  a}>- 
pliea  only  to  that  portion  whidi  Wis  between  the  point  of 
contact  and  the  axis  of  x.  It  is  with  reference  to  tl 
hniitation  that  the  terms  subtangent  and  isubnoniial  are  to 
be  understood :  the  tiriit  meaning  tlie  distance  from  the 
foot  of  the  taneent  to  the  foot  of  the  oidiaat*  i  the  aeoond 
that  from  the  root  of  the  ordinate  to  ttal  of  the  nonii^. 
The  formula  for  the  subtaagent  ii  ^^-r^a;  that  for  the 
anbnonnal  (/i  ix0'<i. 

Let  p  be  the  anirle  made  by  the  tangent  with  the  an| 
of  .r ;  usually  tlie  anirle  made  by  that  part  of  the  tangent 
•vhich  has  positive  ordinates  with  the  positive  side  of  the 
axisofor.  Then  ^,  at  the  point  wboea  abaciaw  ia  jc,  ia  4e- 
temiinedfaijrflie  eqintun 

tanp  =^ ;  aadniMaiifeiit=}r^,  mbnonnal  =  y^. 

If  we  take  the  moro  general  mode  ol  nuasurement  jiro- 
posed  in  Sir.N,  this  cc]u:i!iiiii  n  mains  equally  true.  Ndw, 
keepini,'  strictly  to  that  mode,  let  /3  be  the  angle  made  by 
'.he  tangi  nt  wi'thihe  axis  of  j-,  0  the  angle  made  by  the 
radius  vector  r  with  the  axia  of  x.  and  u  Uiat  made  by  the 
tai^t^th  the  ladiaa  vector.  It  will  be  fivuid,  then,  that 

Unless  the  mode  of  attributing  siirns  lie  carefully  at- 
tended to,  these  last  equations,  though  aluays  con.sidered 
•a  nniver-ally  true,  are  not  so  in  reality. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  surface.  The 
mode  of  defining  contact  of  a  given  order  resembles  Uiat 
adopted  with  rdmrence  to  a  purve.  Thua  if  y) 
and  y)  be  the  equationa  of  two  eoriheea  coincid- 

ing when  «sa.ysA,  eo  that  ^(a,  4)  =  + (a.  *),  then  if 
the  point  be  taknt  «t  which  x=a+h,  usb+k,  the  con- 
tact of  the  two  ewftcee  ia  of  the  nth  order,  when  the 
deflection 

4>  (a+A,  5+A)-f  (o+A,  HA) 
being  toreloped  in  powen  of  A  and  it  by  Taylor's  Theo- 
reni,  ehopa  no  tmaa  loiwiir  than  those  of  the  form 

Ah'  +  Bh'-^k  +  ...  +  UI^,  TWeiilHrtnioonltothe 
foUowing:  two  ewfhoea  haven  contact  of  the  nth  order 
when  any  plane  whatever  drawn  through  the  point  of 
contact  cuts  the  surfaces  in  two  curves  wfttch  have  a  con- 

tact  of  the  nth  or  a  higher  order. 

Every  surface  has  at  every  point  a  plane  which  has  a 
complete  contact  of  the  first  order.  If  z  =  ^{x,  y\  and 
X,  y,  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  contact,  and 
d  9,  {  those  of  any  point  in  the  taqgent  plane,  then  the 
eqnatioii  of  the  tangent  plane  ia 

dz  dz 

Ailif  tiie  eqnatioii  be  given  in  the  form  ^(x,  y,  2)  sO, 
it  ia 


£  +  ^  C'-y)  +  S  («-»)aa  a 


In  the  first  case,  the  equations  of  the  normal,  a  line 
drawn  through  the  point  of  contact  perpendicular  to  the 


In  the  latter  case,  they  are 

{  — g  _  n  -y  _  g-g 

dr  dy  dz 

The  tangent  plane  may  1.  not  cut  the  surface  at  all,  aa 
in  a  sohere :  2.  coincide  with  the  surface  throushout  a 
whole  line,  as  in  the  cone  or  cylinder:  3.  cut  the  auiftoe, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  hyperlwloid  made  by  revolution  of  an 
hyperbola  about  the  minor  axis  (the  figure  of  a  <  ommon 
dice-box).  The  criterion  of  distinction  betweeu  xUta^ 
catee  depends  on  the  value  of 

at  the  point  of  contact.  Imagine  a  plane  to  pen  thnmgfa 

the  normal,  cutting  the  surface  in  the  curve  (C)  andthe 
tangent  plwae  iq  Pie  straight  line  (L).  Then,  while  the 
plane  revolvea  about  the  noimal,  (L)  k  alwua  twuent  to 

(C).  ^ 

1.  Let  U  be  positive.  Then  (L)  has  never  morathaaa 
contact  of  the  first  order  vtith  (C),  tl>e  surface  nowheM 
passes  through  the  tangent  phuie,  and  we  have  onlv 
such  contact  as  is  seen  at  tag  point  of  a  rahere  t$ 
ellipsoid. 

2.  Let  UsO.  Then  (L)  has  never  pore  than  a  contact 
of  the  flrst  order  vrith  (C),  except  when  the  plane  u,  m 
one  position,  in  which  there  is  a  contact  of  a  higher 
order.  If  U=0  at  the  point  of  contact  only,  and  begin 
to  take  value  at  all  adjacent  points,  nothing  more  would 
appear  than  in  the  last  caae,  except  that  in  one  particyln 
direction  from  the  point  of  ftftwtact,  end  in  its  oppoate,  the 
surface  would  seem  to  grow  neater  to  the  tangent  idaae 
than  in  any  others.  But  if  U=0  at  all  points  of  this  sur- 
face, this  approach  to  the  t.mjrenl  plane  in  one  particular 
direction  becomes  more  m:ukeJ .  for  the  surface  lies  uu 
that  plane  in  a  straight  line,  that  is  to  sa),  every  taogeut 
j)lane  meets  the  surface  in  a  straight  line  mtimtely  ex- 
tended both  ways ;  and  the  plane  is  tangent  to  the  ^'Wenr 
at  every  point  of  tiiat  straight  line.  Suui  surlacea,  aaoies^ 
those  in  which  U  is  always  ssO^  are  developable,  or  can  be 
unrolled  without  any  overlapping,  rumpling,  or  tearing. 
Cones  and  cvlindci-s  are  instances.  Again,  if  U=0,  not 
tiiruughout  the  whole  surface,  but  throughout  one  par- 
ticular line  >ipon  it.  that  line  will  be  a  plane  curve,  and 
its  plane  will  be  tangent  to  the  tUI^OO  at  «veif  povilln 
which  it  meets  the  surface. 

'.i.  Let  U  be  negative.  Then  (L)  has  never  moM  tlwi 
a  contact  of  the  first  order  with  (C),  except  in  two  (Kf* 
fcrent  positions,  in  both  of  which  there  is  contact  of  a 
higher  order.  Draw  lines  marking  out  these  two  ixteitioos 
of  (L),  and  consequently  dividing  tlic  tangent  pUine  into 
four  parts,  with  lour  angles  mund  the  point  of  contact. 
In  one  pair  of  tlie  opposite  angles,  the  suriace  liea  on 
one  side  of  the  tangent  piaac,  and  in  tta  othee  m  the 
other. 

Agun,  aa  the  plane  which  revolves  round  the 

tajtes  its  different  poutions,  the  curvature  m  the  sect 
(C)  changes.  The  two  positions  of  the  revoiv  mt;  plane  in 
which  the  curvatures  are  greatest  and  leajit  lalaebraically) 
are  at  right  -mv^W^  to  one  another.  We  sliall  not  enter 
into  the  mathematical  formula!  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, but  shall  only  endeavour  to  give  a  popular  iMwttra- 
tion  of  tMiraneifcaUe  point 

Suppoae  an  eggshell  nnhniken,  to  be  placed  with 
either  vertex  uppermost  The  descent  will  be  equally 
rapid  in  all  directions,  or  the  curvature  at  the  highest 
point  of  all  the  vertical  sectioiui  will  be  the  same.  But 
Hupjmsc  the  shell  to  be  so  placed  that  some  point 
intermediate  between  the  two  vertices  is  uppermost. 
The  descent  will  not  then  be  equally  rapid  in  all  di- 
rections, or  the  cunatures  of  the  vertical  sections  will 
not  be  the  same  Tlie  direction  of  moat  rajiitl  dtjicent 
will  be  at  right  angles  to  that  of  least  rapid  descent .  The 
tangent  plane  has  here  a  contact  of  the  tirst  of  the  three 
kinds  above  mentioned.  If  there  be  a  contact  of  the 
second  kind,  all  the  circumstances  are  Uic  same,  except 
that  tlu  direction  of  Ica^t  rapid  desecnt  gives,  compara- 
tively speaking,  no  descent  at  all  at  the  &rat  inaUnt  II 
we  take  a  cjrliDdcr.  or  other  dmahvitale 
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Bake  a  tkngent  plane  horizontal,  there  is  abaolutely  no 

descent  in  one  direction,  or,  by  goir.c;  along  the  tangent 
plane,  we  can  remain  entirely  on  the  sturl'ace,  in  one  cer- 
tain direction,  as  before  observed.  And  the  direction  of 
most  rapid  descent  is  at  right  angtei  to  this  direction  of 

no  descent. 

To  put  a  casf  of  the  thinl  kind,  supjiose  a  saddle  placed 
cm  a  horse,  and  we  take  the  lowest  point  of  the  sent.  The 
tang;ent  piane  Then  cuts  tlirough  the  saddle  horizuntaily. 
In  some  directions  there  is  descent,  in  others  ascent,  with 
two  diieelioDs  in  which  there  »•  tmjtnixnlj  tpeekin^, 
nttth«r  aeeent  nor  descent.  The  Erection  of  moat  rapid 
rt<ocnt,  which  is  from  the  'owest  point  of  the  seat  directly 
Niwnrds  the  head  or  tail  of  the  animal,  is  at  right  anw-lea 
to  the  direction  of  most  rapid  descent.  Mathen;:*i;i  illy 
s^)ealdng,  the  curvatures  of  the  vertical  sections  are  sonu'- 
tunes  positive,  and  sometimes  negative,  and  the  direction 
of  the  gmtest  negative  (or  algetoically  least)  curvature 
HitTi^englettothedheetioiiof  the  BmtMt  poiUtfe 
(or  alsrebraicSly  grefttest)  curvature. 

As  to  points  connected  with  ^e  appaieRt  ]rfiy«ic«)  cha- 
racter of  the  tan  irent,  which  have  been  in  x-anom  places 
referred  to  this  article,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  con- 
sider them  under  the  word  Vvri  r  :;y. 

TANG-HI'NI  A,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Apocynacee.   This  name  was  given 
by  Anbert  da  Petit  Thnuars  to  the  plant  whiehprodaces 
the  celebtated  'I>mehin  poi%on  of  Madagaecar.  The  genm 
n^i<ses.se.i  an  inflmdibulilbrra  corolla,  with  a  clavate  tube, 
mil  .'j-toolhed  throat :  the  anthers  are  suhaessilc;  the  thlit 
is  a  drupe,  with  a  tibrous  ligneous  putameti  or  stitne,  which 
contains  one  or  two  seeds.   The  specific  name  T.  veneni- 
fem  was  given  to  the  plant  which  jrield-*  the  poison.  It 
has  dense  leaves,  with  erect  brunches,  and  paniculated 
terminal  flowers.   At  the  time  Du  Petit  Thouars  described 
this  plant,  he  stated  that  it  was  doadiralKed  totbeOeibeA 
Man^has ;  and  since  its  cultiviition  bjr  Mr.  Telfiiir  in  the 
Mauntiu--;,  there  can  be  no  doviht  of  its^n  l  nnne  to  the 
L'enus  Cerbera,  and  the  plant  is  nosv  calUd  C.  Tanphin. 
In  its  native  island  this  j  l  imi  ittains  the  size  of  a  tree,  and 
hua  a  hard  wood  which  may  be  used  for  many  kinds  of 
carpentry.    But  the  part  which  yields  the  poison  is  the 
tond  of  the  fruit.  Although  ttiia  hemel  ii  imaU,  not 
onteh  lii^gw  thin  en  almond,  Mr.  Tslftnr  '"J*  VbA  H  eon- 
taiiis  eriouirh  poison  to  kill  twenty  persons.   Its  great  use 
m  Ma.daifa:>car  w  a.s  as  a  means  of  tnal,  the  innocent  being 
supposed  able  to  resist  its  action,  whilrt  the  guilty  suft'erecl 
under  its  influence.  liadama,  the  late  kinsr  of  Madagn^^oar, 
was  desirous  of  abolishing  its  use,  but  found  srreat  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  the  na- 
tives.   Mr.  Teliyr  witnessed  a  sad  instance  of  its  use. 
The  king  Radama  was  taken     and  mt  wdl  hv  tiie  «e 
of  mercury ;  but  tWs  medieme  affected  Ida  nottm,  eo  ttat 
the  impresfdon  produced  ".ipoTi  his  '  skid,'  or  physician,  was 
that  the  king  had  been  poisoned.    He  therefore  insisted 
i!iat  the  Taiiirhin  should  be  administered  to  himself  and 
ail  the  scr\  anis  of  the  household,  lu  order  to  ascertain  tlie 
Canity  party.    The  king  protested  against  the  procedure, 
but  in  vain.   The  whole  hoaehoid  were  shut  up  dnring 
the  night  withoot  food,  and  in  ttw  morning  were  brought 
out  for  trial.    The  presiding ' skid,' or  physician,  then 
pounded  the  Tanghin  bean  to  a  pulp  between  two  stones, 
rmd  applied  a  small  quantity  to  tne  back  of  the  tongue  of 
each  individual.    The  effects  varied  in  different  indivi- 
duals.   In  some  it  produced  vonutins,  and  tlie  poison  be- 
ing ^ected  from  the  stomach,  they  recovered.   la  others 
convnlnona  were  bnraght  on  with  violent  efforts  at  vomit- 
ing, whidi  loon  dMtoojred  life.  (JBoMtiMMrf  MtgaMitu,  ftri. 
2968.") 

TANGIER.  [MARfKco.] 
TANGLE.  rSKA-WEKDs.l 

TANGUT  is'the  historical  nnn^'  if  a  country  in  Asia, 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  eastern,  more  extensive, 
fjHi  more  eievnted  table-laad  of  that  continent  [Asia.  vol. 
li..  p.464],  whcreanation, which oc^linally  inhabited  Tibet, 
and  was  called  Thng,  flMuided  an  empire  in  the  seventh 
century,  w  hich  was  very  powerful  for  a  long  time, and  was 
fiverthrown  by  Genghis  Khan  in  1227.  Tne  country  still 
;:oes  by  the  name  of  Tangut,  though  at  present  a  part  of 
it  is  incorporated  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Kansi,  whibt 
another  is  mostly  in  possession  of  two  Mongol  MtMNIB, 
the  Oloth  Tahwiw  and  the  Torbod  Mongols. 

Tanirut  bOffdm  on  China  Proper  on  the  north-west,  ex- 
tniS^brtWMftar  mdHt  N.  M,,mitMimmt  94"  and 


107°  E.  long.  To  the  sooth  of  it  is  Tibet ;  to  the  west  Chi. 
nese  Turkistan,  or  the  sorennneat  of  Thtan-Shan  Naaiug 
and  to  the  north  MungoKa,  of  wMeh  also  a  portion  is  in> 
eluded  within  the  latdyereeted  province  of  Kansi.  As  the 
boundary-lines  of  the  eoontry  are  not  jwliticnlly  detw*. 
mined,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  area. 

The  southern  portion  of  Tangtit,  or  that  which  hes  south 
of  N .  lat.,  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  tracts  on  the 
globe,  and  extends  over  the  upper  course  of  the  liver 
Hoang-ho  and  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Khookhoo-nor. 
Along  its  touthem  border  there  is  a  veijr  elevated  range, 
which  divide*  the  vpmr  ooanee  tt  the  nvers  Hoang-ho 
and  Yan-tse-kiang,  and  is  called  the  Bayan  Khnra  range, 
(Bayan  Khaka  MotmTAms.]  Another  elevated  range 
traverses  the  couiitr)'  in  the  same  direction  from  east  to 
west  near  "AH"  N.  lat.  This  range  rises  at  a  &hort  distance 
from  the  banks  of  the  Hoang-ho  nwth  of  the  town  of  Lan- 
tcheou,  and  in  its  etetem  part  is  called  iCUian  Shan;  bat 
farther  west  it  takes  the  name  of  Nan  Sian  (or  Sbuthem 
Chain).  It  naeaton  gmt  elevation,  especially  towards  the 
west,  where  menf  of  raareumraits  are  covered  with  snow  aiid 
united  by  extensive  glaciers.  This  mountain-chajn  is  san- 
posed  to  be  connected  with  the  Kuenkien  ranee  near  t*2"  E. 
long.  These  two  mn^es  above  mentioned  occupy  a  great 
portion  of  the  country  between  33"  and  SS'N.lat.,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  coanby  »  flUed  np  by  a 
tlwd  range,  whieh  eonneeta  these  twDnngei»andestaMis 
from  ionm-eartlonotth^weit,  htbtg  en  the  north  wnHed  ta 
the  Nan  Shan,  and  on  the  south  to  the  Bayan  Kliara  Moun- 
tians.  This  chain  bean  the  name  of  Sine  Shan,  or  Snowy 
rancc  on  account  of  the  numerous  summits  which  rise 
above  the  snow-lino.  The  river  Hoang'^  breaks  through 
this  nrnte,  but  the  huge  rocky  masses  compel  the  river  to 
make  a  great  bend  towards  toe  wert  between  34"  and  38* 
N.  lat.,  «nd  tiie  circuit  wUdk  the  river  makes  showi  tlia 
aaaraMM  extent  of  tlMMMii  of  lock.  In  this  put  of 
Hi  eOttiie  the  ilver  it  aiid  tobe  hemmed  in  by  lofty  numn- 
fains,  so  that  no  commnnication  can  be  established  along 
the  banks.  Its  conrse  above  this  bend  is  very  imper- 
fectly known,  and  the  fabulous  aeooant.s  of  its  sources  show 
that  they  have  never  been  visited  even  by  Chinese  geo- 
graphers. The  river  enters  a  wide  valley  by  a  narrow 
gorge  formed  by  two  vety  elevated  mountains  a  little 
nbeve  the  town  of  Ho-cheon  (88*  M.  liU  and  100*  B. 
long.).  At  the  opening  of  thb  gatge  ia  nfailnei,  ealled 
Tsy-shy-kuan. 

Tangut  is  separated  from  China  Pr  tj  er  by  a  fourth  . 
ransre,  the  mountains  of  Sifan,  which  run  south  and  north, 
bf  1-  iinected  at  their  southern  extremity  witti  the 
Bayan  Khara  Mountains  and  the  Sine  Shan  by  an  exten- 
sive moantmn-knot,  which  is  in  the  country fonMtlycaUed 
8ifiui»whenoe  the  chain  haa  obtained  itmane.  Jhongh 
thb  lange  Is  lem  elevated  lima  tiiie  ftoe  Shan,  it  riaeain 
several  places  above  the  snow-line,  and  occupies  a  con- 
siderable width.  It  is  supposed  to  terminate  near  the 
1  lii  k^i  of  the  Hoang-ho,  a  lew  miles  south  of  38"  N.  lat. 
Opposite  to  it  and  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  river  rises 
another  chain,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  contion** 
tion  of  the  mountains  of  SiAtn ;  but  this  range,  which  con- 
tinues along  the  westeni  bank  of  tiie  river  as  ter  north  as 
lat^  rises  only  to  a  moderate  devation,  and  is 
stiled  to  occupy  in  many  places  only  three  or  four  miles 
in  width :  it  is  called  Holang  Shan,  and  slopes  on  the 
we^t  down  into  the  sieppe  of  the  Olbth  Tshoros.  This 
range  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  ranges  of  UMgVt 
by  being  thickly  wooded  on  it^  eastern  declivity. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  countries  enclosed  by  theM 
mountain  mames  is  fit  for  cultivation.  It  does  not  amear 
that  there  is  any  ealtivation  in  flie  upper  vaUey  of^  ^ 
Hoang-ho  above  the  fortress  of  Tsy-ahy-kuan.  Below  that 
place  and  as  far  a&  I.An-tchcou,  the  valley  is  wider,  and 
narrow  tracts  along  the  banks  of  the  nver  ikre  cultivated 
and  fertile.  This  part  of  the  valley  ia  compared  wiUi  tliat 
of  the  Adige  in  Tyrol.  Farther  down,  ana  as  fiff  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ning-hia,  a  town  buUt  on  the  western 
banks  of  the  Hoang-ho,  at  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Ho- 
lang Shan  (98*  38f  N.  let.)»  the  valley  hes  notlMen  visited 
byEoropeMs.  At  tMspweetiie  river  runs  in  a  wide  valley, 
which  ha.s  been  render«l  fertile  by  numerous  canals,  which 
are  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  in  which  rice  is  ex- 
tensively Cllltivali  il.  There  :iru  ah-,.)  lUimtTi:'!-!  ]ilfintationS 
of  thiit-treai.  Thesoil  contains  nnh  saltpetre.  The  town 
of  Ning-hia,  the  antient  capital  of  r  an  gut,  is  of  coneider- 
iMa  eident,  being  Mean  n  (equal  to  five  miles)  in 
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It  Ins  tome  very  good  manuTaetures  of  cupcts  and 
r,  and  a  eoosiderable  commerce  with  the  nomadic 
who  wMider  diout  in  the  country  west  of  the  Holang 
Shan.  Below  the  town  of  Niag^hU  the  valley  of  the 
Hoang-ho  eiows  wider,  aathe  ranse  of  (lie  Holaiifwahan  re- 
tire* farther  west,  Iml  its  fertility  aecreiises.  About  eij^htecn 
miles  from  Niiig-hia  the  canals  c  ca-se  and  no  rico  i«  cvil- 
tivated.  Other  pniin  is  still  s^rown  about  3()  miles  larther 
north,  where  the  country  gradually  changes  into  a  sandy, 
•fid  dmaU  intenpened  with  ItUu,  nvampj  traeta,  and 


The  later*]  valley  of  IK-iuii|^tdieou  opens  to  the  Hoang 


through  which  tDe  road  runs.  The  road  leaves  the  vallev 

of  the  Hoang-ho  at  the  town  of  Lan-tcheou  [China,  vol. 
vii.,  p.  80],  the  capttiJ  of  Kanat,  and  runs  in  a  north-north- 
weri;  direction  over  a  atoay  end  hilly  couotiy  to  the  toim 
of  Iiaiig4eheon.  a  eonaideiable  place,  of  wmch  however 

nothing  is  repmii  1  i  \cept  that  llie  distriLt  in  which  it  is 
situated  is  I'ertilt ,  uud  contains  a  ^reat  nvimbcr  of  villazt  >. 
Kroni  l-iant;-teheou  the  niatl  runs  north-west  to  Kan-telieou- 
foo,  a  large  and  well-built  tqwn,  which  hm  many  maaiulac- 
tures  of  woollen  etuffs  and  felts,  which  articles  are  in  great 
demand  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Oloth  Tshoros, 
who  inhabit  the  contis^ous  part  of  the  Gcbi,  and  bring  to 


^o  tV  n  111  '  ve-»  above  the  town  of  Lon-tcheou  between  the  place  their  wool.horsos,  cattle,  and  sheep.  It  receives 
the  Kk  irui  bimn  and  the  moat  elevated  portion  of  theSiue    '     '  *  ''      '   *  ' 

Shan.  Tile  valley  is  not  extensive,  but  appears  to  be  fer- 
tile: it  contains  tne  town  of  Si-nin^-tcheoti,  whieb  is  not 
quite  as  .arge  as  Ning^hia,  but  a  much  more  commen  ial 
juace,  as  the  road  which  connects  northern  China  with 
HtaM  in  Tibet  inhms  thRmgh  it  This  road  leads  from 


also  large  quantities  of  rhubarb  fh>m  the  Kilian  Shan. 
From  Kan-tcheovi-l'oo  the  roatl  eor.tiniies  in  a  north-wost 
direction  to  So-tclieoii.  a  larije  and  well  lortitii'd  town, 
>vith  luimeroiis  bazars,  wi^ll  provided  with  provisions  and 
manufactured  articles.  The  town  is  divided  into  two 
_  tions,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Cbineae,  and  the 

Si>ning-tcheou  weitward  over  s  ehun  to  the  lake  of  s  otticr  bv  the  fineign  merehanta  ftom  BoUun  end  Turlda* 
KhooKhoo-nor,  whieh  is  of  greet  trat  unlroowii  extent.  It  |  ten.  TTie  letter  ia  divided  fiom  tiie  femer  b^  a  separate 
is  an  alpine  lake  enclosed  by  hi^'h  mountains,  and  has.  no  wall,  the  elites  of  which  are  shtit  at  nii^ht:  in  other  rt- 
oullet.    The  remainder  of  the  road  lies  jiartly  over  nu-   xpccts  l'oreii;iiei-s  do  not  I'xperienee  any  different  tresU- 

men!    liom  natives.     As  So-telicou    is   tlie   last  large 


over  nu- 
merous large  mountain-masses,  furrowed  only  by  narrow 
glens  and  ravines,  and  partly  over  i-ocky  and  sanely  tabie- 
niods,  and  the  whole  is  described  as  a  desert,  in  which  only 
m  imiU  numberof  nomadic  mountaineers  are  met  with,  and 
where  the  traveller  for  forty  days'  ioumey  finds  no  other 
accommodation  than  the  tents  of  the  poor  mountaineers. 
In  spite  of  the  difficultie^  the  road,  as  it  appears,  is  much 
travelled,  and  the  bazars  oi  Si-ning-tcheou  are  well  pro- 
vided with  provisions  and  artii  lea  of  luxury.  Even  coffee 
and  dates  may  be  fcot  there.  Tiiis  tow  ti  in  also  the  depdt 
of  the  Torldaa  rhubarb,  which  grows,  as  it  appears,  only  on 
ttio  more  elovited  parts  of  the  Sine  Shan  and  Kilian 
Sfann,  md  is  eent  ftom  fiinung-tcheoa  to  all  pailaof  the 
world.  Beibie  the  conmeiee  between  Chinn  and  Stberta 
was  established,  thi-  nr'.'uAc  was  brought  to  Europe  through 
Turkistan.  Persia,  and  i  urkey,  and  therefore  is  still  called 
Turkey  rhubarb,  tlxouph  at  present  it  comes  through 
Kiachta  and  Russia.  When  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  sent 
to  these  countries  bjrthe  emperor  Kang-hi,  were  at  Si- 
nins-tehcoa.  they  vren  aBtoniMied  at  leeing  the  quantity 
ufnrabeib  whieh,  dminc  the  months  of  October  and  No- 
vember, was  didlybrau^t  from  the  B4|ae«nt  mountains 

lo  the  town. 

The  northern  part  of  Tanpit,  with  the  exception  1  "i 
valley  of  the  Hoan:j-ho,  is  occu])ied  by  a  w  ide  ueaeit  uliun. 
which  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  Gobi.  [G<im,  \oi.  \i., 
ji.  280  ]  The  steep  declivities  ot  the  Kilian  and  Nan  8han 
however  do  not  come  close  to  the  dcst»rt,  but  are  separated 
fiom  k  by  A  hilly  tnet  from  ao  to  50  milea  wide,  which 
oontSflM  aome  extensive  tiacta  fit  ibr  eiiltivation,  and 
in  which  '=01:10  larsje  towns  have  been  built,  ivs  the  j^reat 
commercial  route  whieh  connects  ("hiua  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Aaa  runs  longitudinally  through  this 
hilly  tract,  and  is  confined  to  it  by  the  extensive  sandy 
desert  on  the  north,  and  the  still  leas  practicable  mountain- 
desert  which  bounds  it  on  the  aouUi.  According  to  our 
bert  lofiKmation,  the  ranges  of  the  Kilian  Shan,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Nan  Shan,  are  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and 
one  would  imagine  that  they  give  origin  to  rivers  v^ch 
bring  down  a  great  volume  of  water,  but  that  is  not  the 
case.  The  volume  of  water  is  very  moderate  :  a  part  of  it 
is  consumed  in  irrigating  the  adjacent  fields,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  absorbed  by  the  sandy  soil,  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
the  plain,  after  having  lell  the  hilly  tract.  This  evidently 
shows  tiiat  the  watershed  of  the  mountains  mwt  be  at  n 
modemte  dtstsnoe  ftnm  the  Clobi.  The  turibee  of 
the  hilly  tract  consists  0''  rx-i  alternation  of  high  lands  and 
of  depressions,  running  liom  the  mountains  iiortliward  to 
the  border  of  the  desert.  The  high  lands  are  of  considera- 
ble extent,  their  upper  surface  broken  and  rocky,  and  only 
occasionally  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth  unfit  for  the 
growth  of  trees.    In  general  the  rocks  are  bare.   The  de- 

Sressiona  between  these  high  grounds  are  less  extensive, 
ut  exhibit  a  oomidsfaUe  degree  of  fertility  where  they 
are  irrig^ed.  Even  in  those  parts  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  irrigation,  they  are  chiefly  cultivated.  To  protect 
this  billy  reirion,  and  the  t:reat  t oramcrcial  road  which 
runs  tlirouirh  it.aiiaiiiNt  the  iioinadic  trilies  of  tile  Cnibi,  the 
Chint'ii^  ha.ve  continued  Uie  Great  Wall  along  its  northern 
border  westward  to  98*  E.  long.,  and  along  the  wall  are 
baiU  tlw  fixtremea  whieh  fynitect  the  line  and  the  towns 


place  through  which  the  caravans  pass  before  they  enter 
the  desert  between  Tangut  and  jliian-shMi-nahr :  the 
commerce  is  very  great,  especially  in  proriaiooa.  About 
90  or  60  miles  west  of  So-tcheou  is  the  most  western  gate 
of  the  Great  Wall,  called  Kia-yu-kooan,  or  tlie  gate  of  the 
You-stone  (jasper),  through  which  the  caravans  pass  to 
enter  the  desert  of  Ilan-hal,  which  must  be  tnivt  rscvl  in 
order  to  reach  Haiui  in  Thian-Shim-NanhK  The  la»l-men- 
tioned  town  is  960  li,  or  3'2i)  miles,  from  the  traite  of  Kia- 
yn-kooan,  and  that  is  the  width  of  the  Gobi  at  this  place, 
w  hich  is  considered  the  narrowest  part  of  it. 

The  towns  hitherto  noticed  lie  along  the  great  csiavan* 
road,  but  fiufther  west  the  CSiinese  geographers  mention 
other  places  of  importance.  Tlie  largest,  as  it  scenis.  is 
Ngfl.n-«-foo,  a  towiiui'  the  tirsl  rank,  and  the  c-apital  of  the 
whole  distnct.  North-west  of  it,  and  on  the  l>order  of  the 
desert,  is  the  town  of  Yu-men-kiang,  which  is  built  near 
a  pass  between  high  hills,  through  which  a  rttad  lea<b 
northward  to  Hanu,  of  which  we  have  no  informatitm. 
SouCh-weet  of  Ngan-si-foot  are  the  towns  of  Toong-hooang- 
kiang.  and  Sha-tcheou.  The  laat-mentaoned  pltee,  w  hcise 
name  means  Sandtown.  seems  to  be  the  last  inhabited  place 
towards  the  we.st.  It  Iia-s  not  been  visited  by  Eiirt»p«  ans, 
except  by  Mario  I'olo.  wlu)  dcsciiln^  it  a^  rather  a  large 
place:  he  says  that  the  inhal)itan1>  li\e  on  tiie  product'  of 
their  fields  and  orchards,  and  have  little  commerce.  From 
his  account,  and  that  of  a  Chinese  traveller,  it  is  evident 
thai  two  roads  run  north-west  and  west  tiom  tiiis  place. 
Msroo  ?iblo  reached  it  after  traversing  the  desert  of  Tjop, 
by  a  thirty  days' jonmey,  having  departed  from  the  town 
of  I.op,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  the  ^ami; 
name.  The  intermediate  tract  was  mostly  covered  with 
sand,  but  in  some  places  the  soil  consisted  of  bare  and 
broken  rocks.  A  Chinese  traveller  departing  from  Sha- 
tcheou,  and  taking  the  western  route,  seems  to  have  tza- 
versed  a  still  worse  countir.  until  he  reached  the  town  of 
Khotan.  [TiiiAN-SHA>-NANtw.l 

That  portion  of  the  Gobi  whicn  lies  north  of  the  Great 
Wall  contains  many  tracts  which  are  coNcrCil  with  gr.i>s, 
and  supply  pasture  to  the  Oiotli  Tshoros,  but  others  im^e 
a  sandy  or  stony  soil,  and  are  quite  barren.  In  some 
places  there  are  extensive  swamps,  especially  where  the 
rivers  are  lost,  which  descend  from  the  ivilian  ^an,  among 
wliieh  the  Etana  probably  runs  more  than  2Q0  milea.  Bitt 
the  Han  K^,  or  that  portion  which  lies  between  the  gate 
of  Kia-yu-kooan  and  Hami,  is  nearly  uninhabited,  as  wateT 
i.*  rarely  met  with,  and  the  gms.sy  tracts  are  still  less  £re- 
(juent.  The  sand  with  \\hich  the  surt'ace  is  covered  is  veiy 
hne,  ami  Irequentlyfraisi  cl  into  the  air  by  strong  wmds. 

Chir  information  respecting  the  climate  of  Tangut  u 
very  scanty.  The  oola  in  winter  i»  intense,  and  l««t»  tat 
several  months.  Hie  Jesuits  flnind  the  BbMng-ho  near 
40*  N.  lat.,  at  the  end  of  November,  covered  with  thick 
ice,  so  that  the  caravan  ^vas  able  to  pai»i  over  it,  though 
the  river  was  nion  Ih  i  1  MV)  yards  wide.  At  Nini:-hsa  a 
heavy  fail  of  snow  »vju  experienced  111  liie  luiudle  oi  April. 
In  summer  the  heat  i->  .;reat,  but  much  less  than  in  the 
low  countries  of  China ;  the  climate  is  considered  as 
extremely  healthy. 

We  are  no  btttor  Mjuainted  with  the  producUon  of 
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Tan^ut.  Every  kind  of  gniin  is  grown  in  the  few  tracts 
vhoee  itoii  a  fit  for  cultivation^  and  nee  is  raued  where 
jfrigation  is  practicable.  l!he  nomadic  nations  have  nu- 
merous herds  of  camels,  hMMSi  and  e>tll«t  and  lane  Aocka 
of  sheep  and  goats.  In  the  i]iounU3ii«T«gion  is  waaA  the 
yak  or  mounliiin-cow.  whose  fail  gives  the  chowry.  It  is 
im-d  for  ridiiii;  sus  a  saddlc-liiorsc.  In  the  diM  il  are  nu- 
merous wild  aiiininLs,  such  as  wild  hog'^.  deer,  tlie  ai  ijali, 
and  hares.  It  is  also  said  that  in  the  woodi  of  the  ilolan? 
Shan  thti  e  are  wild  horses.  Wild  cattle  are  found  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Kiiisn  Shao.  No  miaes  are  weiked.  In 
Am  deeeit  eome  extenitve  tvaets  are  covered  trith  legates, 
cornelians,  and  other  precious  stones,  which  are  collected 
\)j  the  nomadic  tribes  and  sent  to  China. 

Tlie  inhubitanta  of  Tangut  are  a  very  mixed  raee. 
Mouirol  tribes  inhabit  the  Gdbi,  and  oeev.py  ul>o  tlie 
mountain-ranges  north  of  Lake  Khoukoo-nnr,  but  the 
mountaineers  who  are  ia  possession  of  tlie  mountain- 
region  south  of  Lake  Khookoo-nor,  derive  their  origan 
flem  Tibet  It  ie  even  euvpoeed  that  in  this  part  there 
may  etill  enst  snull  tribes  of  vie  HGotae  and  Yuet-alu.  who 
are  con;iidtrcd  as  the  aborigines  of  this  re2:ion,  but  have 
been  iitarly  exltrniinattd  by  the  wars  witli  tlieir  neigh- 
bours the  Mongols  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tibet.    It  i.s  not 
known  if  that  Turkish  nation  which  is  called  iiobko,  and 
which  inhabits  the  western  part  of  the  Kuen-Iuen  moun- 
tains [Tiukt],  extends  over  the  western  distncta  of  Taogut. 
The  a^cultural  populatioii  is  mostly  composed  <tt  Chinese 
and  their  descendants,  among  whom  a  small  number  of 
iarailies  of  Tuiidsh  origin  arc  settled.   But  in  the  towns 
tile  number  of  Turkish  settlers  .seems  to  be  con.siderabk'. 
They  are  Mohammedans,  atid  there  are  nio-sijues  in  tlie 
larger  towns  of  Tangiit,  rspeeially  in  those  wliioli  lie 
along  the  caravan  road.   All  the  other  inhabitants  are 
Buddhibt.-f.    In  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  there  were  also 
Neatoriaa  Christians  in  the  towiia»  but  they  have  disap- 
peatvd. 

The  Chinese  emperors  subjeeted  the  country  of  Tangut 

f)i()l)al)ly  during  the  dynasty-  of  Han,  shortly  before  the 
iirth  ot'  ('hii.st,  and  maintained  tlieir  Huthonty  over  this 
and  the  countries  iartJier  west  to  the  eighth  cenlmy,  in 
^ite  of  their  lon^  protracted  wars  with  the  Hiongnu,  a 
Tnrkiah  nation  whicli  then  was  ia  poeseamm  of  Ute  desert 
norUi  of  Tangut.  In  the  ndddle  of  the  seventh  century 
they  extended  their  dominion  even  over  Western  Turkistan 
to  the  eastern  bank.s  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  But  in  the  eighth 
century  Tangiit  wits  oeeupied  by  a  nation  of  Tibetan 
f>ripin.  whieh  founded  in  thex-  j>art.-i  the  empire  of  Tl.iifan  : 
iiid  thougli  it  w;i!>  overthrown  l)y  tlie  C'huie.-ie',  and  soirn- 
Turkish  tribes,  their  allies,  in  the  ntntli  century,  the 
Tibetans  erected  in  the  following  century  the  empire  of 
Tangut  or  Hia,  which  muntained  its  power  till  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Genghis  Khsn,  in  1227,  and  by  it^t  overthrow 
the  eontiueiur  opened  to  hi.'i  countrj  nn^n  the  road  to  China, 
of  which  they  took  pub.session  a  few  years  aftt-rwurds.  Witli 
f he  dowrilall  of  the  dyn;Lity  of  ihe  Mongols  ;  1:141  :,  tin?  tie^t 
part  of  Taiiinit  remajued  under  the  bway  oi  the  emperors 
of  the  dynasty  of  Ming,  though  the  Mongols  after  their 
retreat  from  China  had  occupied  the  nortneru  and  more 
desert  portion  of  it,  where  they  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  In  the  wais 
of  the  Galdan  of  the  Oloth  [So?tGAittA,  vol.xxii.,  p.  343], 
attitie  of  tile  Ointh  Moimols  expelled  the  Khalka.-,  from 
Ihu  country  weat  of  the  Iloaug-ho,  and  took  posses.siou  of 
it.    But  attttT  the  defeat  of  the  Goldan,  tluy  sul)mi1ted  to 
the  Chinese  emperor  iu  1690,  and  since  that  time  the 
whole  aS  Tangut  nas  t>een  annexed  to  China.  The  Chinese 
sovemment  is  veiy  aanduoos  in  promoting  agiieulture  in 
Tangut,  and  in iner«MHng the acncnltnral anoeommerdsJ 
populate -1,  this  being  considered  the  most  efficacious  mode 
of  restrainiiiET  tlie  nomadic  tribes  which  inhabit  the  northern 
and  aouthem  di-tnet.s  of  Tangut.    To  give  to  its  nicaitui-e.s 
greater  stability  suui  to  forward  tiieir  extension,  it  has  con- 
verted tlie  ^eater  part  of  Tangut,  with  sonic  of  the  ad- 
jacent countries,  into  a  province  of  China  Proper,  under 
the  name  of  Kand.    (Du  Halde's  Hi^ory  ^  Omm; 
tbtter'.s  Erdkuiide  vm  AHent  vol.  i.) 

TAN  JOHE,  adistrictinSouthemHindustan,  wasibrmerlv 
a  siuall  iiulfix  ndent  kingdom  or  principality,  and  though 
now  umlt  r  Hnliaii  supermltiiideuce,  is  still  governe<l  by  its 
lua.  'L'hc  district  is  included  in  the  nrovinee  of  the  Car- 
natic  and  preiidencv of  Madras:  itis  ooundcd  on  the  cast 
'  Bengal,  and  extends  ftom  Fnnt  Calyneie. 


bv  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  « 
P.        No.  1492. 


l(r  IS*  N.  lat..  to  the  month  of  the  Coleroon,  11"  35  N. 
lat.  To  tlie  north  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  CoIeroon 
and  the  district  of  Trichinopoli;  and  to  the  south  and  welt 
by  the  sea  and  the  tervHony  of  the  Polygars. 

The  liver  Cavery,  near  Triehinopoli,  separates  into  two 
hraiirhes,  of  whicn  the  northern  is  called  the  Coleroon, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  north  of  Devieotta; 
the  .southern  branch  retains  its  name  of  Cavery.  These 
two  jitrfaras  however,  after  flowing  about  twenty  miles  at 
some  distance,  again  approach  each  other,  and  are  only 
prevented  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  6om  re-uittttqg  and 
discharging  the  whole  river  by  the  ehatmel  of  the  Coleroon. 
To  prevent  this  junction  large  mounds  have  been  formed 
and  are  kept  in  repair  at  a  considerable  expense.  The 
Cavery,  thu^  .sci»ara1ed  from  the  ("oleroon.  flows  through 
the  flat  teiTitory  of  Tanjore,  and  divides  into  a  number  of 
smaller  streams,  which  arc  conducted  into  reservoirs  and 
canals  for  Uie  purpose  of  irrigation  :  by  this  means  neariy 
the  whole  district,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  sandy 
desert,  is  rendered  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Hindustan.. 
From  Devieotta  to  the  salt  swamp  near  Point  Calymere, 
and  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  city  of  Tanjore,  the 
whole  countr)%  with  its  ricli  covering  of  alluvial  soil,  has 
the  appear-ance  of  a  garden :  ftom  Tai^ore  toT^hinoipoK 
it  is  like  a  desert. 

The  principal  product  of  the  district  is  rice,  of  which  two 
crops  are  obained  annually ;  the  next  in  importuioe  is  tn- 
di^ :  both  are  exptwted  to  Madras  in  eona  iderabte  quan- 
tities, besides  cocoa-nuts,  grain,  paddy,  and  lamp-oil. 

The  district  of  Tanjore  has  never  been  in  the  actual  oc- 
cupation of  tl'.c  Mohammedans.  Its  Hindu  religious 
structures  are  tlierefore  uninjured,  and  in  no  part  of  Hin- 
dustan arc  they  so  numerous,  so  larjie,  and  so  imposing. 
There  is  hanily  a  ^iIlage  without  its  brick  pagoda  and 
lofty  gateway.  .^Vlraost  all  tlie  principal  offices  ajc  in  the 
haius  of  the  Bcahmins,  and  they  are  also  the  chief  landp 
holders. 

Besides  ths  capital,  Tanjore,  the  principal  towns  are  the 
Ibllowing : — Camcal,  lU" 5.'j' N .  lat .,  Tt)"  ofj'  E.  lon^.  Com- 
booeonara,  1 1'  N.  lat.,  79°  25'  E.  long.,  is  the  antient  capi- 
tal of  the  rajas  of  Tanjore  :  there  arc  remains  which  indi- 
cate its  former  splendour,  and  its  jiagodas  and  tanks  are 
still  very  line  :  it  is  ctiiefly  iiiliabited  by  Brahmins.  Dcvi> 
cotta  {hencata,  the  fort  Of  the  goddess),  W  20*  N.  lat, 
79'  55'  E.  long.  Nagore,  10»  49' N.  lat,  79»  SS*  E.  long., 
a  sea-porl  with  a  considerable  export  and  import  trade. 
N KG M> A  r A  M .  Th  a  n  qukbab.  The  Ttllagea  are  numciooi» 
and  tiic  populattun  dense. 

The  antient  sovcreigius  of  Tanjore  were  the  Chola 
dynasty,  who  probably  gave  to  the  whole  district  the  name 
CnoIaMandala  (corrupted  into  Coromandel),  the  former 
term  in  Ssosctit  sigmfying  an  ortut  or  circle,  and  thence 
a  region  or  tract  of  coumiy.  The  Idngdom  of  IVmjore 
wiw  wrested  from  its  original  Hindu  sovereigns  by  the 
^fahratla  chief  Eccojee,  the  brother  of  Sevajee,  in  1675. 
It  has  ever  since  been  retained  by  the  Mahralla  race  :  so 
that,  though  the  language  of  the  iuhalntuiU  is  Tamul,  the 
language  of  the  court  is  Mahratta.  In  1771  a  dispute 
broke  out  between  Mohammed  AH,  the  nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic,  and  Tuljajee,  the  raja  of  Tanjore,  with  respect  lo.tiie 
keeping  in  repair  the  mounds  which  prevent  the  streaitt  of 
the  Cavery  from  fUling  into  the  Col  leroon.  The  mounds 
are  in  the  tenitory  of  Trichinopoli,  and  the  nabob,  ss 
sovereign  of  that  terntorv.  claimed  the  right  of  repairing, 
and  cnnsefjuently  of  negfectini;  to  repair,  by  which  a  por- 
tion of  t  he  nabob's  territory  might  have  been  fertilized,  and 
tuarly  the  whole  of  Tanjore  rendered  a  desert.  The  raja 
had  been  comuelied  to  pay  tribute  to  the  nab<^,  but  had 
never  been  supject  to  mm,  and  appealed  to  the  British  to 
protect  liim  in  his  right  to  repair,  which  had  alwavs  been 
exercised  by  the  rajas  of  Tanjore,  and  for  which,  lie  con- 
tended, he  paid  his  tribute.  The  British  however  took  the 
part  of  the  nabob.  On  the  SOth  of  August,  1773,  the  siege 
of  the  I'ily  of  Tanjore  was  commenced,  and  a  passage 
twelve  f¥ct  wide  having  been  completed  across  the  wet 
ditch  which  surrounds  the  walls  of  the  fortii,on  the  I6th  ol 
September,  when  the  sun  was  in  the  meridian  and  the 
raja's  troops  were  talnng  repose,  the  British  imevpectedly 
made  the  a-sau't.  and  carried  the  fortress,  witli  hardly  any 
resistance,  the  raja  ami  his  family  being  taken  jinsoners. 
The  raja  was  then  made  snljjccl  totho  nabob;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disapprobation  which  these  proceedings 
net  with  inKiglaiid,  onthellthof  April,  1776,  thei*' 
^  Vol.  XXIV  —F 
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gfamHon  ol'  the  raja  to  his  former  independence  was  pro- 
daimed  by  tlie  British.  In  1790  the  territory  of  Tanjore 
was  subjected  by  treaty  to  British  authority.  The  raja 
retain*  tne  forts  of  Tllti^ore,  which  are  garrihoncd  by  him, 
subject  however  to  the  condition  of  pacing  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  in  case  of  War  in  the  province.  He 
ha>  a  cli-ar  allowancL-  uf  a  lac  of  niiu'cs  annually,  and  onc- 
ftl'th  of  the  biirplu.s  rcvt-nue  of  Uie  terntor)-.  al\er  payment 
of  the  civil  and  military  establishments,  which  amounts  to 
dt  least  a  lac  more.  He  also  retains  liis  pula«jes,  and  also 
a  tdbuta  paid  to  him  by  I'ranquebar. 

The  present  nua  is  Sewiyee,  the  son  of  Saibejee,  who 
was  adopted  by  the  previous  raja  Tuljajcc,  or  JiUia  Maha, 
and  wlu)  \v;ls  intnislod  by  him  at  his  death  to  the  mis- 
sionary Sch>sarz.  Of  the  ciri-umstances  under  which  the 
novereinn  power  was  ultimately  obtained  l)y  Sartiojec  iVoia 
Ameer  Sing,  the  haif-broth<'r  ol"  Tuljajee,  an  account  is 
given  in  the  article  Schwakz. 

(QtBiilton's  East  India  Gazetteer;  Malcolm's  Travel* 
M  Hindustan  and  China  in  1836^;  WHlH  fiftfory 
Britiih  India,  by  H.  H.  Wilson.) 

TANJORE,  the  capital  of  the  district  tff  Tanjore,  in  !(>• 
47'  N.  lat.  iuid  7'y  y^'  K.  lnri[;.,  is  about  40  miles  east  from 
Trichinopoli,  and  about  miles  west  from  the  Ray  of 
Bengal,  direct  distances.  The  city  is  situated  not  far  sroni 
the  south  bank  of  the  Cavery,  and  is  five  or  six  miles  in 
circumference,  including  the  suburbs.  It  is  a  place  of 
gnat  strengtli,  being  defended  by  two  forts,  which  are 
connected,  and  both  are  sammnded  by  walls  built  of  large 
stones,  and  by  broad  and  deep  wet  ditches.  The  city  is  in 
a  flourishing  state  :  it  is  regularly  built,  and  is  said  to  con- 
tain a  larger  proportion  of  good  hoiwes  than  any  other 
town  in  Southern  Hindustan.  Tlie  population  is  probably 
not  leas  than  70,000  or  HtJ.iXJO.  The  jialacc  of  the  raja, 
wbere  he  reudes,  is  in  the  larger  fort :  in  one  of  the  halls 
of  audience  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Sarbojee,  by  Flaxman, 
which  was  executed  byeonuniasion  ilrom  Sarbojee  himself. 
The  pagodas  of  Tanjore  Are  very  large,  with  paved  yards 
and  cxtL-nsive  gardens:  one  of  the  largest  in  Hir.dui-trin  is 
situated  in  the  smaller  fort :  it  lontains  ahull  finely  sculp- 
tured m  black  g^ranite.  Tlie  Protestant  Mission  church 
was  built  at  tlie  expense  of  the  missionary  Schwarz :  it  is  a 
qpadous  and  handsome  structure,  and  has  been  thoroughly 
repaired  by  the  present  i^a.  Schwan  was  buried  behind 
the  pulpit;  the  ^pot  ismatkod  fair  a  dab,  on  whieh  is  an 
inscription  in  Eui^lish  poetry, ascribed  to  the  rajaSarbqjee. 
Service  is  i)erriji  tm d  in  the  church  on  Sundays  both  in 
Tamul  and  in  KhlHi:?)!.  The  Protestant  communicants  be- 
longing to  tlie  Tatijiiie  mission  amount  to  about  7;>0,  and 
there  arc  also  bet  M  en  400  and  r>00  Roman  Catholic  con- 
vert*, under  priests  who  are  chiefly  Jesuits  from  Goa. 

(Bbmiltona  Eatt  India  CImttUer;  Mdcdm'k  2>«mI»  in 
"Ekndustan  and  CAtna.) 

TANK,  a  reservoir  lor  water  or  other  floids.  The  name 
b  sometimes  applied  to  large  open  receptacles,  or  ponds, 
formed  by  excavating  the  ground  and  disposing  the  re- 
moved earth  in  the  form  of  banks  to  retain  the  waU'r;  but 
the  tanks  which  will  here  be  especially  treated  of  are  the 
smaller  covered  reservoirs  used  to  colU  and  retain  water 
•ad  U^oid  manure  for  domestic  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Respecting  the  constractkm  of  ponds  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  Embankmkjtt,  vol.  ix.,  p.  373,  for  the 
method  of  fonning  the  retaining  banks,  and  to  Canal, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  219,  for  a  description  of  the  process  ai puddling 
with  clay,  which  is  always  necessary  in  forming  a  reser- 
voir in  a  porous  soil,  unless  the  more  expensive  method 
of  paving  or  lining  with  chalk,  bricks,  stone,  or  timber, 
00  Tssorod  to.  See  also  Slcicb,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  142,  for  a 
notice  of  the  means  used  to  iqgiiktA  tlM  dnawing  off  of 
water  from  ponds,  and  to  prevent  accident  from  tndr  be- 
coming over-filled. 

In  high  mountainous  pastures,  tanks  arc  indispensable 
to  supply  both  men  and  caltlo  witli  water;  and  tht>y 
ought  to  be  very  carefully  constructed  of  such  materials 
■a  an  at  hand.  In  the  pastures  of  the  Jon,  between 
fhnoa  and  SwitxerJand,  the  tanks  are  usuallj  made  of 
wood,  m  tihe  following  nantiar:  a  square  excavation  is 
made  in  the  ijTound,  which,  if  necessary,  is  lined  with  a 
coating  ot  clay  or  impervious  earth  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  water ;  tir-trees,  deprived  of  tl'.eir  b.irk,  are  tlieii 
laid  close  together  and  fastened  with  wooden  pins,  so  as 
to  form  the  floor,  and  the  sides  are  lined  in  a  similar  man- 
nar*  llie  tank  is  covered  with  a  roof  of  the  same  <oate« 


rials ;  but  this,  instead  of  rising  from  the  sines  to  a  point 
or  ridge,  according  to  the  form  usually  adopted  in  roofim,', 
is  made  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  hollow  pyramid,  so 
that  it  acts  as  a  fiinnel  to  conduct  all  the  rain-water  whidl 
fiUls  upon  it  into  the  tank,  at  the  same  time  thai  it  keeps 
the  tank  cool,  and  prevents  evaporation.  Such  tanks  are 
usually  placed  at  a  small  distance  from  the  hal)itation  and 
cowhouse,  if  there  be  one  ;  and  the  water  from  thi  ir  roora 
is  conducted,  in  spouts  made  of  >niall  trees  sawn  in  two 
and  roughly  hollowed  out,  to  the  funnelled  roof  of  the 
tank.  Tliejr  arc  usiiallv  of  a  cubical  form,  from  15  to  2S 
feet  square ;  but  if  a  larger  six*  be  required,  an  obkng 
-shape  IS  preferred,  the  depth  and  width  seldom  exceeding 
21)  feet.  After  being  once  filled,  these  tanks  seldom  fail 
to  atfo<  1  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  althoarh,  in  sum- 
mer, thirty  or  foiiy  head  of  cattio  may hsve  to  M  suppKcd 
exclusively  from  them. 

The  importance  of  collecting  rain-water  for  domestie 
purposes,  especially  in  districts  where  springs  are  defi- 
cient or  Ue  at  agreat  depth,  has  been  mnch  overlooked  in 
this  country.  Waistell,  m  the  work  referred  to  at  the  end 
of  this  article,  urges  the  importance  of  placing  si>onts 
round  nl!  the  builditi::^  uf  a  furin  to  collect  the  rain-water 
which  falls  upon  them  into  a  tank  or  tanks;  ob-er\ing 
that,  be>idcs  the  value  of  the  supply  of  water  thus  ott- 
tained,  the  buildings  will  be  bcnetited  by  the  walls  and 
foundations  being  kept  drier  than  when  tlie  water  from  the 
roof  is  suffered  to  fiul  tmon  them.  He  states  thsA  the 
quantity  of  water  that  fhlls  annually  upon  every  humfacd 
superficial  feet  or  square  of  building  i  in  Great  Britain^  is 
about  1400  imperial  gallons;  and  this  statement  appear* 
to  be  fully  borne  out  by  the  observations  reco;ileil  in  Ttn 
article  Rai.v,  vol.  xix.,  p.  270.  If  therefore  the  external 
surfaces  of  roofs  ^mtc  adapted  to  the  collection  of  the 
rain-water  which  falls  upon  them,  and  means  wtre  pro- 
vided for  conveying  it  to  covered  tanks,  in  wWdl  It  might 
be  preserved  from  evaporation,  and  kept  free  from  any  ad- 
mixtnre  of  impurities,  almost  every  houitc  might  be  rea- 
dily nr.d  cheaply  supplied  with  a  quantity  of  wholesome 
water  suthcient  for  the  ordinarj-  wants  of  it.s  inhabitants. 
The  exten-sive  roofs  of  churches  and  other  public  build- 
ings might  be  employed  in  like  way  to  collect  water  for 
the  aiq>ply  of  ponds  or  tanks  lor  public  use.  In  some 
oases  even  the  drainage  of  lands  a^gbt  also  be  made 
avuhble,  as  tiie  water  may  be  submitted  to  any  required 
process  of  filtration  before  it  is  allowed  to  enter  the  tank. 

Tanks  or  cisterns  to  hold  water  for  domestic  purposes 
may  be  conveniently  situated  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
cround,  so  that,  being  paved  over,  they  occupy  no  va- 
luable space.  They  are  formed  of  stone  slabs  erooved 
into  each  other  and  set  in  cement ;  of  Welsh  state ;  of 
large  paving-tiles  bedded  in  cement ;  of  brick-vroik;  of 

Elates  of  cast-iron;  or  of  thick  wooden  planks,  protected 
y  charring  and  pitching,  or  lined  with  sheet-lead.  The 
brick  tanks  descrioed  by  Waistell  are  circular,  the  sides 
beiiu^  built  like  a  well,  with  bottoms  of  an  inverted  dome- 
shape,  of  very  slight  convexity.  The  top  is  also  dome- 
shaped,  and  has  an  oDcning  in  the  centre  large  enough  to 
receive  a  man,  in  orasr  ttatthe  tank  may  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  out  when  necessaiy.  This 
be  upon  the  surikce  of  the  nonnd,  or  a  little  above  it, 
should  be  covered  with  an  oak  flap  jjierccdwith  a  numlw 
of  holes,  or  with  an  iron  grating.  The  depth  and  width 
of  the  tank  should,  it  is  slated,  lie  nearly  equal.  If  nece>- 
sary,  a  smaller  brick  chamber  may  be  constructed  along- 
side of  the  tank,  in  which  the  water  may  be  filtered 
through  gravel,  sand,  charcoal,  &c.  before  entering  it.  It 
is  recommended  to  make  the  opening  by  whira  water 
enters  the  tank  near  the  top.  Bnck  tanks  of  thk  descrip- 
tion may  be  rendered  water-tight  by  laying  the  inner 
course  0*  bricks  in  cement,  and  plastering  the  whole  of 
the  inside  with  the  same  to  the  thickness  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  To  enable  them  without  injury  to 
bear  the  great  weight  of  water  when  nearly  full,  the  eartti 
should  be  rammed  closely  round  the  bnckworll,  ami  it 
should  be  allowed  to  setOe  thoroughly  before  any  gnat 
quantity  of  water  is  admitted.  London  deseribea  anoitiier 
kind  of  brick  tank,  contrived  by  Mr.  Mallet  to  snve  ex- 
pense in  construction,  by  adopting  a  figure  of  rnkximurri 
capacity  and  minimum  surface.  Mallet  pro]>ose3,  wh>n 
the  tank  is  large,  to  adopt  the  spherical  form;  and  whctx 
of  less  than  five  or  six  feet  in  aiameter,  that  of  a  shoi^ 
vertical  cylinder  with  heraisphetionl  cndk  poddliaK 
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witti  clay  roundabout  tlie  tank,  the  WHOtaafy     ib$  IM 

of  Koman  cement  is  avoided. 

In  the  forty-ninlli  volume  of  the  'Traimctions'  of  the 
Socic^  of  Arts  (pMt  ii.,  p.  12),  it  •  communication  Irom 
lavMs  GUbeit  reipeeting  a  cheap  method  of  con- 
8tru<;tin?  tanks  for  receiving  water  from  the  roofii  of  cot- 
taj^rs,  wnicli  has  been  successfully  pcMtised  at  Eastboum, 
ill  Siisst^x.  A  lebtrvoir  having  been  du^  seven  feet  deep 
and  about  ttie  same  wide,  the  bottom  vva*  coveri'd  with 
flints  laid  in  liquid  mortar  composed  of  one  ineai»iir«  of 
)?rey  chalk  lime  (made  oi  cliaik  marl)  well  beaten  up  with 
three  meaaurw  of  clean  sea-sand.  The  aide  walls  were 
bttUt  of  Uie  wne  mtenals,  teaniut  a  tmU  «pooe  at  tb^ 
back  of  tiw  wall,  which  flpac*  wttf  filled  up  with  th«  Mune 
sort  of  >frout  or  liquid  mortar.  Tlie  tank  was  then  roofed 
over  with  a  dome,  turmed,  ^vilh<nlt  .iny  centerinK.  of 
smaller  Hints  well  bedded  in  mortar.  A  hole  was  k'ft  in 
the  centre,  and  covered  witlj  a  hood,  within  whu  h 
hang  a  pulley  with  a  rope  and  bucket  for  dniwiii<r  water 
from  the  tank.  This  aocouot  was  published  in  1833,  and 
ia  1837  an  article  appeared  in  tke  'Labourers'  Friend 
Maicazine,'  in  which  it  is  stated  tliat  such  tanks  had  been 
found  very  useful  during  three  dry  summers.  One,  leas 
than  ^even  feet  dee])  and  wide,  had  supplied  two  labourers' 
families  dunntr  that  time,  while  most  of  the  sprinj;*  in  tlie 
m-ii,'hbourh(H)<l  were  dry.  This  paper  desenbes  a  brick 
tanii  with  slopmi;  inde%,  the  diameter  at  tlie  base  being 
smaller  than  at  the  top,  and  with  a  dome-shaped  top 
formed  by  Dudciiic  each  raw  of  boeka  pny«et  ooe-tbird 
beyond  uiat  imntediaiehr  below  it.  aim  nlancinff  the 
weitrht  by  fillinernp  the  b.iek  with  earth  a.s  the  work  pro- 
c«'i  tls.  t)tie  of  the  flint  tanks,  constructed  as  above  de- 
scribed, at  the  East  bourn  workhouse,  is  twenty-tliree  feet 
deep  and  eleven  feet  wide.  Only  ninety  bushels  of  htue 
were  allowed  for  its  construction,  including  two  coats  of 

Elaater,  and  the  wotk  wa»  executed  at  ten  shillings  per 
Ulldred  square  feet. 

In  the  article  last  quoted  from,  it  is  observed  that  a 
current  of  air  has  been  supposed  to  promote  the  purity  of 
the  water  preserve-l  In  tankh.  If  ^o.  it  may  he  eii-siiy  pro- 
vided for.  Where  the  prevailing  winds  do  not  blow  suat 
and  leaves  upon  tlie  roof,  the  water  is  fbuiul  to  remain 
good,  even  for  drinking,  without  clearing  out  the  rubbisli 
more  than  once  a  year. 

la  addition  to  taolu  for  water,  eveiy  liino-vard  ahould 
have  one  to  collect  the  liquid  portion  of  the  mamire, 
uliieli  i>  \\a->hed  by  the  rain  through  the  refiisc  liKer.  and 
al><)  the  iinnc  iii  ilu-  stalii-d  cattle.  Though  not  yet  gene- 
raliy  .nhii:tid  in  Eni,'land,  in  France,  Germany,  and  espe- 
cially in  uelgiuiu,  such  tanks  are  considered  as  neccs^n' 
to  a  form  as  any  of  its  most  common  buildings.  They  are 
usually  constructed  of  an  oblong  shape,  of  brick  vsU 
cemented,  with  one  or  more  diviuow,  and  ca|>ablc  of  cqb> 
taining  at  least  ten  times  as  many  hogsheads  as  there  are 
heads  of  cattle  on  the  farm.  They  ai-c  vaulted  over, 
liaviutj  a  small  aperture,  in  wlueh  a  pump  is  placed,  suffi- 
cient to  allow  a  man  oeea»ionrill\  lo  clear  out  the  sedi- 
ment, when  the  liquid  iiaa  been  pumped  up.  The  best 
•hape  to  contain  a  large  ijuantity  in  the  smallest  space 
would  be  like  those  before  described ;  but  they  cannot 
conveniently  be  wade  MiiBsieatliy  large,  and  a  cubical  |bm, 
or  rather  that  of  aevenl  eobee  in  stteeeiMon,  is  preferred. 
A  tank  for  a  farm  of  200  acre.s  of  arable  land  should  be  15 
feci  wide,  ir>deep,  and  4i5  lonjr.  giving  3  cubes  of  15  feet, 
or  a  cavity  capable  of  containing  upwards  of  lO.iXK)  cubic 
feet  of  liqmd.  in  thu>  tank  Uie  uritie  is  diluted  with  water 
to  prevent  too  rapid  decomposition,  and  also  to  retain 
the  ammonia  which  is  formed ;  for  which  purpose  gypeum 
and  sulphate  of  copper  are  sometimes  put  into  the  tanks. 

If  the  soil  be  not  sandy,  clay  will  answer  instead  of  mor- 
tar to  connect  the  brickwork,  and  a  plastering  of  lime  or 
cement  will  be  suffi  ^  n'.  t  keep  out  the  worms:  but  in 
v«:ry  {Xiroits  soiU  the  liDiluni  and  sides  must  be  puddled, 
to  Keep  in  the  liquid ;  and  it  may  be  advantageous  to 
bUild  the  walls  in  cement  altogether.  The  liquid  from 
the  yards  and  stables  is  carried  into  the  tank  by  a  main 
dnin  oomtructfld  of  biick:  or  atone,  and  wliieb  reottves  a 
number  of  nmller  draina  fhnn  erery  nut  of  die  yardi 
and  caltle-bhedh.  Thus  the  litter  in  the  yard  is  always 
ury,  and  none  of  the  richness  of  rhe  manure  is  lost  by 
evaporation. 

Sometimes  the  tank  is  vaulted  like  a  cellar  under  the 
coir<^hauae  aad  atablaa,  which  ara  waabad  out  Iwioa  every 


day.  and  all  tlic  dung  and  water  arc  swept  into  a  cejs-pnol 
commnnicatini?  with  tlie  lank.  Thus  a  very'  diluted,  but 
rich  liquid  suou  fills  the  fir&t  division  of  the  tank:  a^uice 
is  then  shut,  and  the  next  washings  nm  into  a  aeeond 
diviaoa,  and  when  fhat  ia  full,  into  a  third.  |n  the  inean» 
time  the  contents  of  the  fint  tank  have  underline  a 
certain  fermentation,  by  which  the  caustic  ammonia  first 
evolved  has  become  mild  and  imprcgnatcb  the  water. 
It  is  then  in  a  fit  state  to  be  carried  on  the  land  in 
tubs  or  water-carts.  Wiien  properly  diluted,  it  accele- 
rates vegetation  in  a  surpnsing  degree ;  but  if  put  on 
fresh,  it  bums  the  grass  or  any  vegetable  it  touches- be- 
oauae  the  ammonia  ia  in  a  cauitio  state.  If  a  cow  drop 
her  urine  in  a  4e)d  in  a  hot  amnmet's  day,  all  the  grass  it 
has  touched  bfcoines  yellow  and  is  burned  up  :  but  if  the 
same  hajqien  in  rainy  weather,  the  spot  soon  becomes 
ven  green,  and  the  i;ra.ss  luxuriant;  because,  in  tliis  case, 
the  urine  is  amply  diluted  and  its  caustic  nature  corrected. 
Those  who  live  near  gas-works  may  collect  the  ammoni%> 
cal  ga»-water  in  a  tank,  and,  by  the  addition  of  siUpbuiio 
acid  in  very  small  quantities,  they  may  produce  a  very 
fertilising  liquid,  which  wiU  atimawte  vegrtati<wi(  and  be 
a  very  good  manure. 

The  neccKsaiy  concomitant  of  a  tank,  whether  for  water 
or  manure,  is  a  water-cart,  that  is,  a  large  cask  put  upon 
wheels  to  bring  water  from  s<mie  distance.  When  there 
are  no  means  of  bringing  water  in  ])ipes,  a  water-cart  ia 
auite  indispensable.  It  is  simply  a  cask  placed  on  the 
ttamc  of  a  cart,  with  a  plug-hole  i»  the  end  or  lower  part, 
ftttm  which  the  water  may  be  let  out  by  a  cock,  or  drop 
on  a  flat  board  or  into  a  bucket  \sifh  holes,  so  as  to  spread 
it.  about.  The  plug-iiole  is  shut  by  a  valve  inside,  which 
can  be  opened  by  iiKans  of  a  string,  the  preiaiire  ef  the 
Umiid  keeping  it  close  to  the  plug-hole. 

Many  of  the  artificial  manures,  of  which  a  number  have 
been  lateljr  propoeed.  would  malcc  excellent  liquids  by 
merely  mixing  them  up  witti  water  in  a  tanit,  and  allow- 
ing a  certain  degree  of  fermentation  to  t^e  place.  Thus 
nothing  is  lost,  and  all  volatile  substances  are  taken  up  by 
the  water.  The  Mihible  portions  are  dissolved  and  the 
earthy  maltei^  did  used,  .so  as  to  bo  more  equally  spr^d 
over  tlie  land.  If  it  be  true  that  the  ammonia  louiid  in 
some  plants  is  cliieiiy  derived  from  the  very  small  portion 
discovered  in  rain  water,  it  follows  that  a  scarcely  percep- 
tilde  impregnation  with  tliia  aait  majr  iiave  moA  powemil 
efllBeta  on  vei^tation. 

Wficn  a  farm-yard  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and  there  are 
fields  or  pa-sturcs  on  a  lower  level,  at  no  great  distance 
from  il.  tlie  liquid  from  the  tank  may  be  conducted  by 
channels  lined  with  clay,  having  small  siuices  to  direct 
the  streams  to  any  particular  field.  It  may  thus  be  made 
to  iriigate  temporanly  a  considerable  surface,  which  it  wiU 
gre.illy  enrich.  It  maybe  led  into  the  common  Aurowa 
between  the  lands  or  stitches  in  ploughed  land,  and  allowed 
to  soak  in  Uiem,  and  then  it  can  be  spread  wilh  the  earth 
of  the  furrow,  by  means  of  broad  shovels,  over  the  growiag 
crops,  and  will  greatly  invigorate  them.  This  s^iecies  ot 
irrigation  is  common  in  Lomliardy,  where  much  ingenuity 
is  shown  in  the  manner  in  which  water  is  made  to  flow  in 
small  rivulctis  between  the  rows  of  growing  vegetables. 
The  water  here  ia  supplied  by  afaeama,  but  the  aame  method 
would  dishribote  the  taidc-fiqner  with  great  efPeet.  Avery 
small  t;i:Tintily  of  this  liquor,  allowed  to  flow  intf  the  nnin 
feeder  ot  a  water-meadow  ,  \n  ill  soon  prove  bow  great  elicctii 
are  produced  by  impregnatiuna  wloehaie  BCItinly  peioep' 
tible  bv  chemical  aaalysis. 

Small  as  the  experience  has  hitherto  been  in  thia  eooa- 
try  of  the  advantages  of  liquid-manure  tanks,  it  baa  aodlB- 
ciently  proved  their  use  to  induce  every  man  wtio  eon> 
structs  a  Ikrm-yard  and  erects  buildings  to  take  in  the 
tank  as  an  essential  part  of  his  plan ;  and  even  if  it  only 
collected  the  refuse  fluids  which  are  allowed  to  mn  otf  in 
common  sewera  from  most  houses,  it  w  ould  soon  repay  the 
cost  of  its  construction,  w  hile  it  rendered  the  ditches  in  flip 
neighbourhood  less  subiect  to  noxious  emanations  lirora 
the  eonunted  matter  which  now  flows  into  them.  The 
passage  of  air  into  or  out  of  a  maoure-tank,  and  the  oon> 
sequent  exhalation  of  noxiona  vapours,  may  be  prevented 
liy  the  UiU'  of  air-traps,  similar  in  jirinciple  to  those  de- 
scribed under  SKWtioi,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  31U.  at  llie  points 
where  the  drains  enter  it. 

"Hie  use  of  metaJlic  cistenu  or  tanks,  in  lieu  of  wooden 
meSBh  fikr  coutainiiig  a  aiqn^y  of  ft«^  w^r  for  lonf 
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voyages,  is  one  of  the  ijrcat  improvcincnti  cffMtcd  of  Itte 

yean  in  naval  cconoin) .  Thf  ninctcfnth  vohimc  of  the 
♦Transactions'  of  (ho  Soc-ictv  of  Arts  contains  an  account 
of  I'vpt  riments  u  liis  subj».t  t,  by  General  Samuel  Ben- 
tham,  in  1796  and  the  following  years,  the  success  of  which 
induced  theSociAty,  in  1801,  to  present  to  him  their  f^old 
medal.  Lug*  etfthen  jars  have  been  tried  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but,  wMle  they  keep  the  w»t«r  -very  pnre,  they  are 
not  so  convpnient  for  |?eneral  use  as  metallic  tWlloii  which 
may  be  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  so  w  to  tTOld  any 
lo*M  of  room . 

(Waistell's  Detipis  for  Agricultural  Buildings;  Lou- 
don's Encycloptedia  of  Cnttafrg,  Farm,  and  Villa  Archi- 
tecture :  Tr'wxdrtt'nnx  of  the  t>ociety  of  Artt,  vols.  xix.  and 
llix. ;  Labotirrrx  Fnend  Magazine,  1837,  p.  131.) 

TANNAHILL.  ROB£R.T,  bom  at  PaUley.  in  Scotland, 
on  the  3r4  of  June,  1774.  WM  the  wn  of  poor  parents,  by 
whom  he  wa>?  broni^ht  u])  to  the  occupation  of  a  weaver, 
which  he  puj-sued  in  his  native  town  and  at  Glasffow 
throuchoiit  the  short  period  of  his  lite.  The  earliest  ])re- 
dilection  of  Tannaliill  was  lor  put-tiy,  and  his  taste  wa* 
formed  by  the  constant  study  of  Allan  Ramsay,  Fergusson, 
ftod  Bum*.  He  iiiiled  to  attain  the  spirit  of  these  masters 
ofSeottidi  aoof ;  Init  Ms  pteees  generally  excel  theirs  in 
rrace  and  sweetness.  A  specimen  of  tUa  aweetnaa  k 
round  in  his  famous  song, '  Gloomy  winter"!  now  «m  :* 

•  T<i»  ritij;  o'tt  lh»  NewtoB  wootU, 
L-iTTOck*  flin  the  >tuiw  «rhll«  cload«; 
MllfT  «u«h<.  «i'  downie  bod*. 

Adon  UM  bknlu  mt  brwrU,  O. 
Round  tho  lytnin  hiry  aook* 
Prath'ry  hrrckxiu  fHmrv  the  mrk«, 
'HMdlliir  laae  iIm  buniia  joaki. 


•  Jessy,  the  flower  of  Dmnblane,'  is  his  best-known  effort. 
The  '  Sonp  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria'  has  the  merit  of  re- 
deemini;  from  the  decrndation  of  worthless  words  one  of 
the  finest  airs  of  .Scottish  nhnstrelsy,  and  restonng  it  from 
ft  whistled  jitr  to  the  soh'mn  tone  of  a  tri\iniphal  song. 

His  songs  were  commonly  inspired  the  immediate 
occasion ;  were  the  uidaboured  fruit  <tt\m  imagination  or 
fMinga.  Beriilea  the  charm  of  haroony  and  of  »  perfect 
BUdrteiy  of  hia  language,  which  i*  aJnioat  oxelurivety 
Saxon,  they  derive  not  a  little  of  their  effect  from  the  vein 
of  desponding  melancholy  which  runs  througli  thtfm.  This 
melancholy  wrts  in  some  decree  constitutional  in  Tannii- 
hill,  but  it  was  aggravated  by  the  neglect  of  the  world, 
aad  O  hopelessness  of  ever  raising  himself  above  circum- 
stsneea  to  unfavourable  to  genitis  as  those  in  which  for- 
tune had  thrown  him.  A  kiirared  spirit,  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, made  a  long  pilpimage  to  visit  liim  at  Paisley. 
After  a  night  spent  in  the  most  delightful  interchange  of 
feehne,  Mr.Hogg  took  his  departure.  '  Farewell,  we  shail 
never  nie?t  again,'  were  the  words  eniphalically  pro- 
nounced on  this  occasion  by  Tannaliill,  and  their  incanint; 
was  shortly  afterwards  explained.  He  committed  suicide 
by  drowning  himself,  inhia tUrty-dxth ynr.  Hu  leawnt 
•re intonmat  Paii(ley. 

l^imaldll^  songs  were  pobtiahed  in  Mtley,  in  Ma  Ufe* 
time,  in  a  Kniall  volume.  They  are  in  every  modem  col- 
lection of  Scottish  melodies,  and  are  occai>ionally  printed 
(under  Tannahill's  name)  with  selections  fromBlulM.  For 
his  life,  see  Chambers's  Scottish  Ringraphy. 

TANNER,  THOMAS.  \va.s  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Tanner,  vicar  of  Market  Lavington.  Wiltshire, 
wliere  he  waa  bom,  2Sth  January,  1674.  In  November, 
less,  h«  was  entocad  a  atudoot  itf  Qaecn's  CoUogc  Oxford  \ 
but  after  having  taken  Ms  degree  of  B.A.,  he  removed  in 
January,  1694.  to  All  Ronls,  and  he  was  elected  a  feliow 
of  that  society.  2nd  Nov..  liJtWJ.  So  early  Jis  when 
he  was  only  rnneteen,  he  ti;id  publishea  prot>o>i»ls  lor 

Srinting  all  the  works  of  the  anbquary  John  I<etaud,  from 
le  original  manuscripts ;  but  this  deidgn,  which  waa  after - 
warda  partially  executed  by  Heame,  did  not  receive  auoh 
•neoturafement  as  to  induce  him  to  proceed  with  it.  The 
reputation  he  had  very  early  acquired  for  hia  knowledge 
of  English  antiquities  may  appear  from  the  flict  that  An- 
thony ik  Wood,  at  his  death  m  1695,  left  his  papers  to 
Tanners  care.  Tiiat  same  yea?  Tanner  published  at  I-^n- 
don  his  tirst  work,  an  8\'0.  %olume,  entitled  '  .N'otitia  ,Mo- 
oastica,  or  a  Short  Account  of  the  Religious  Houses  in 
England  and  Wales.'  Having  taken  orders,  he  was  soon 
after  appointed  by  Dr.  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwidu  one  of 
hie  ehq»laiiu ;  and  havhig^  in  170l»  manied  Hoie,  the 
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eldeet  daofhter  of  that  prelate,  he  received  Tarioui  prefiBiw 

ments  from  his  father-in-law ;  the  chanc^Uonhip  €•  Nor- 
wich about  the  time  of  Ms  marriage ;  the  olRee  of  com* 

inissary  lor  tlie  ;irehdeaeonry  of  Norfolk  in  170.1;  that  of 
comiuiaiaiy  for  the  an  hdciiconry  of  Sudbury  in  1707 ;  and, 
in  1713,  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Ely,  to  which  dio- 
cese Moore  had  been  by  this  time  removed.  Meanwhile 
Tanner^  wife  had  died*  at  tho  age  of  twenty-five,  in  1706. 
In  the  <tame  vear  ho  WM  preeented  hy  a  friend  to  the 
rectoiy  of  Thorp,  near  Norwich;  and  he  then  nanted 
Franeea,  daughter  of  Jacob  Preston,  Esq..  of  London,  whom 
however  he  lost  in  171S.  His  next  publication,  a  new  edition 
of  Wood  s '  Athenae  tJxonienseji,'  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  sot)  new  livesi  truiii  Wood's  manxiscripts,  appeared  at 
London,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  in  1721.    In  December  tliat  year 
Tanner,  who  had  taken  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1710,  was 
appointed  by  Dr.  Green,  bisltop  of  Norwich,  to  tlie  arch- 
deaconry of  Norfolk ;  and  in  1723  he  nm^ned  hii  prebend 
at  Ely,  and  wfu  appointed  canon  of  Chiilt%  Chnrch,  Ox- 
ford.   He  wa.s  consecrated  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asauh, 
in  January.  17:1-;  and  in  May,  173.%  he  married  \lrs. 
Elizabf  r  s    itow  of  Tl  'rp,  receivtni^  with  her  a  fortune 
of  15.UU0/. ;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  these  accessiotu  of 
wealtli  and  honour,  his  death  taking  place  at  Oxford  on 
the  14th  of  December.  1730.  By  hia  aecond  wife  he  left 
one  son  Thomaa,  who  died  rector  of  HwUey  and  Monk^ 
Ely  in  Suffolk,  and  prebendaiy  of  Canterbury,  in  1700. 
His  widow  married  Robert  Bntitte,  Fs(|^,,  M.l^.,  and  sur- 
vived to  1771.    A  new  edition  of  the  •  Notitia  Monastica.' 
with  lar^e  additions  „in  part  by  the  editor),  was  publisited 
in  a  folio  volume  at  London,  in  1744,  by  the  bishop's 
brother,  the  Rev.  John  Tanner,  vicar  of  l/owestoft  in 
Suffolk;  and  a  third  edition,  considerably  improved,  by 
the  Rev.  James  Nasmith,  appeared  at  Cambrioge,  in  tlie 
same  form,  in  17H7.    The  greater  part  of  this  last  im- 
pression having  been  consumed  in  a  fire  which  happen rd 
in  Mr.  Nichols  8  printing-house,  on  the  night  of  Monday, 
the  8lh  of  FebruKPi  .  1808.  the  book  is  very  scarce.  But 
Tanner's  Ittemry  reputation  rests  principally  on  hia  p'eat 
biographical  and  hiblio^plucal  work,  entitled  *  BlbUo 
thcca  BiitanniGo-Hibennea*  live  de  Seriptoiibua  qvd  in 
Anglia,  Scotia,  et  Hihemia,  ad  flaeeuli  xvii.  initioiii  Ho* 
nienint,  literarum  ordine.  juxta  farailiarum  noraina,  dis- 
l)02.itis,  Coniuieularius,'  which  liad  been  tho  labour  of  his 
leisure  for  Ibrty  years,  and  which  was  published,  in  foiu), 
at  London,  in  174H,  under  the  care  of  tne  Rev.  Dr.  David 
Wilkins.    It  is  a  work  of  extensive  research  and  great 
general  accuracy.   Bishop  Tanner  had  made  large  collec- 
tions of  charters,  grants,  deeds,  and  other  instmments  re- 
lating to  the  national  antiquities,  wliieh  he  bequeathed  to 
the  mdleian  Library.  Some  letters  ttom  him  are  published 
in  Dr.  Bliss's  collection  of  •  I.,etters  written  hy  Eminent 
Persons,'  &c.,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Jjon.,  1813.   {^Btographia  lin- 
tannica.) 

TANNIC  ACID,  or  TANNIN,  a  peculiar  vegetable 
aeid  existing  in  every  part  of  the  bark  of  each  specica  of 

Sinereoi,  but  especially  in  the  bark :  it  t*  found  ttowOTer 
n  the  greatest  quantity  in  the  gall-nut.  The  name  of  this 

substance  is  derived  Irom  its  ])roperty  of  combiniuir  with 
the  skins  ot  animals,  or  in  tanning,  by  which  they  art 
rendered  impeivioat  to  water,  and  prevented  ftom  pa« 

trefyuig. 

To  prepare  tannic  acid,  galls  are  to  be  reduced  to  coarse 
powder,  and  digested  in  a  percolator  in  a>ther  which  has 
been  previously  mixed  and  ahaken  with  water:  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  vessel  two  strata  of  liouid  anpear,  the 
heavier  of  which  is  a  strong  solution  or  tannie  acid,  by 
evaporating  which,  and  by  subsequent  purification,  the 
acid  is  obtained  jwiMsessiin?  the  following  propertie.* : — It  u 
a  colourless  or  slisrhtly  yellowish  mass,  which  doe.*  not 
crystallize,  but  resemblcii  dned  gum.  It  is  readily  soluble 
in  water ;  the  solution  has  an  astringent  but  not  n  Uttei 
taste ;  it  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  deoompoae*  alka- 
line cathonateawith  effervescence ;  weak  alcohol  disaolvc» 
it,  but  tether  only  slightly ;  when  the  aqueous  solution  is 
exposed  to  the  air,  especially  if  the  temperature  bo  hi  eh. 
oxvi^en  :.'as  is  ab'-orbt  d.  and  an  e<ju:il  Noluiiu-  of  (  urboiii, 
acid  iras  evolved,  while  the  tannic  ncul  tii  converted  into 
Calhe  arui  elairic  acids.  Tannic  acid  ])recipitate5i  gelatin 
from  solution  :  the  compound  hns  been  c&Wen  tannoee^ittm. 
and  when  the  acid  is  in  excess  a  viscid  elnistic  ma^  is 
f:>nned,  which  contains  about  half  its  weight  of  tannie 
acid ;  when  the  liqnid  from  whieh  tba  gdntin  ia  p(w> 
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cipitated  is  heated  to  ebullition,  the  tannoeelatin  Is  re-  ; 
dissolved :  tanuic  acid  also  precipitates  ubumcn  aod 
ttaifli. 

Whea  dried  at  212"  tannic  acid  con^sU  of 

Eighteen  eouivalientt  of  caibon  .  .  lOH 
Five  equivalents  of  hydrogen  .  .  5 
Nine  equivalents  of  oxys^en       .      .  72 

Equivalent        .  185 
With  Thret!  equivalents  of  water        .  27 
When  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  240°,  the  water  is 
•xpelled. 

Tannie  acid  oombinei  vrith  the  alkalis  to  form  aalta» 
whieh  are  ««U«d  tmnatg*,  and  it  precipitates  moat  mc- 

tallie  oxides  from  solution.  Tlu'  j.aifs  of  protoxid*'  of  iron 
suiter  no  change  when  a  solution  ol'  Lanmc  acid  is  addtd 
to  them ;  but  by  exposure'  to  the  air  a  deep  bluiah-black 

Erecipitatc  is  formed.  Tannate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  formed 
y  the  action  of  the  acid  on  a  persalt  of  the  metal,  is  the 
basia  of  writing-ink.  and  is  a  black  pulverulent  precipitate. 

TANNIN.  ARTIFICIAL.  It  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Batehett,  thkt  when  powdered  charcoal  has  been  digested 
for  a  conMderable  time  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  isdituolvM, 
and  a  reddish-coloured  liquid  is  obtained,  wliieh  by  care- 
flil  evaporation  yields  a  brown  glossy  substance,  amount- 
ing to  about  12D  paita  ftom  aveij  100  of  chaiooal  am- 
ployed. 

'  The  properties  of  this  substance  are  that  its  taste  is 
aatriogant  and  bitter,  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
and  fonns  vrith  a  loration  of  velatin  an  insolnble  precipi- 
tate con-istiii!:.  according  to  ^Ir.  Hatchett,  of  38  of  tannin 
»nd  04  oi' Kelatiii  in  lUU  parts.  Sulphuricacid  and  liydro- 
chloric  aciil,  wlien  added  to  a  sohition  of  arlificial  taninii, 
occasion  brown-coloured  preiiipitatcji,  which  art:  soluble  in 
hot  water ;  the  alkalis  combine  with  this  tannin,  and  it 
fonns  a  precipitate  of  difficult  solubility^  when  added  to 
lime,  baiytes,  or  strontia  water,  and  also  with  mort  metallie 
tolutMMia.  These  precipitate*  are  of  a  brown  colour;  un- 
like natural  tannin,  the  aHifleial  mists  the  action  of  nitric 
acid. 

When  camphor  and  various  resins,  as  shell-lac,  benzoin, 
and  dragon's  blood  are  digested  in  sulphuric  acid  till  it 
becomes  black,  a  vanety  ol'  artiticial  tannin  is  procured  ; 
when  the  blackened  acid  is  poured  into  water,  a  black 
powder  is  deposited,  wbicli,  by  digestion  in  alcohol,  tur- 
niihes  a  brown  matter  solnble  in  water,  and  forming'  an 
insoluble  com]>ound  with  gelatin. 

Although  in  certain  respects  the  ubove  artificial  sub- 
stanee  agrees  with  tannic  acid,  yet  the  late  discoveries  as 
to  the  real  nature  of  this  principle  tend  to  the  opinion 
that  the  natural  compound  u  cmentianydifltefuntftnm  the 
artiticial. 

TANNIN,  PURE,  or  TANNIC  ACID,  Medical  Pro- 
Bertiu  iff.  This  aubstanca  in  oombb^Oon  with  extractive 
nas  been  Ions'  kuown  under  the  name  of  tannin,  and  re* 

coirnized  as  the  active  principle  in  almost  all  astringent 
vegetables.  [Astrinoents.)  As  many  of  these  arc 
powert\il  in  restraiinni,'  exeessive  di.schsrges,  whether 
riloody  or  otherwise,  it  was  conjectured  that  the  pure 
principle  would  be  yet  more  efficacious  than  when  m  a 
state  of  combination.  Accordingly  it  has  been  adminis- 
tered in  some  passive  ha-morrhagcs,  chiefly  from  the 
uterus  and  the  bronchial  tubes.  To  effect  any  good  it  re- 
quires to  be  pven  for  several  days  in  small  doses.  It  is 
with  diffieult)  alisorbed  into  the  eireulalion,  beini;  with 
gr«*Rt  reluctance  taken  up  by  the  iaeleals,  and  producini; 
veiy  great  conbtipation,  from  it*  dirt'et  a-stringent  aefion 
over  the  intestinal  canal,  with  which  it  is  brought  into 
ooiitaeL  Tumic  acid  has  been  recommended  in  CMCS  of 
incuiable  organic  diseases  affcctine  the  uterus,  accom- 
panied with  wasting  discharges.  Tnes*  it  may  for  a  time 
moderate,  but  the  constipation  induced  never  fails,  idti- 
matety  to  aggravate  the  disease  and  discomfort  of  the 
patient.  There  is  little  therefore  to  induce  pcaatitioiicrs 
to  t:uittk>y  it. 

TANNING  is  the  process  of  converting  the  skins  of 
animals  into  leather,  effecting  a  chemical  combination 
between  the  jgetetin  of  which  they  principally  consist, 
and  the  astnngent  vegetable  principle  called  t^mnin. 
[Bark,  vol.  iii.,  p.  4R6;  LEaTEnm.  vol.  xiii..  p.  37i) ; 
and  the  preceding  chemical  articles  on  Tanmn  ]  The 
object  of  the  tanning  process  is  to  produce  sucii  a  che- 
mSetl  ehuige  in  ddas  m  may  render  uem,  M<»bmvcd  by 


Dr.  Ute,  unalterable  by  the  external  ngenis  which  tend  to 
decompose  them  m  their  natural  state  ;  and,  in  connection 
with  the  subsequent  operations  of  dressing,  or  curri  ing,  to 
bring  them  into  a  state  of  pliability  and  impermeaSility  to 
water  which  mav  adapt  them  for  the  many  useful  pur- 
poses to  which  leather  is  applied.  Similar  effects  are 
produced  by  forcing  oil  or  grease  into  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  or  by  preparation  with  alum ;  processes  which  may 
be  briefly  noticed  in  connection  with  the  more  immediate 
subject  of  this  iulicle. 

The  prepamtion  of  skins  by  tanning  or  other  analogous 
processes  has  been  pmctised  from  the  earliest  times ;  and, 
although  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  several  scientific 
men,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  many  curious  experi- 
ments, it  has  received  less  modification  tVoni  recent  im- 
prqvenu-nts  in  chemical  science  than  many  other  manu- 
facturing i)rocesses.  Several  ])lans  which  have  been  sug- 
gested with  a  view  to  expediting  the  process,  which,  on 
the  old  system,  is  a  very  tedious  one,  have  been  lound  to 
deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  leather,  aud  have  therefore 
been  wholly  or  partially  .ibandonad ;  and  others,  whicli 
appear  to  M  nocesuccesifol,  are  as  yet  adopted  by  a  few 
manufocturen  only.  One  of  the  probable  causes  of  this 
comparatively  slow  progress  of  improvement  in  the  leather 
manufacture  is  suggested  in  an  interestmg  article  on 
*Tanning,'  ir,  tin  seventh  edition  of  the  '  Kncycloptedia 
Britannica,'  the  author  of  which  observes  tliat,  owing  to 
the  slow  tunung  of  money  in  consequence  of  the  length 
of  time  oeeupied  in  tannu^  the  heavier  kinds  of  akins  or 
hides,  the  tanner  *ttust  hs^  capital  enough  to  pay  for 
twelve  months*  hides,  bark,  &c.,  labour,  and  contingent 
expenses,  besides  keeping  a  stock  of  leather ;  and,  wheu 
his  capital  lias  been  tunied  at  the  end  of  twelve  or  more 
roonthi,  it  must  pay  him,  in  one  single  jiroiit,  the  in'  erest, 
ice.  of  twelve  months.'  * Thit,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  'has 
confined  the  trade  to  a  few  wealthy  individuals,  who  look 
upon  tanning  as  an  investment  for  capita]  father  tlian  as  a 
business  which  might  he  improved  by  science ;  and,  being 
in  comfortable  divumstanees,  they  are  not  driven  to  per- 
.sonal  exertion  and  close  ap])lication,  which  would  be 
required  of  less  wealthy  traihsmen.'  *  It  is,*  he  adds, 
'from  the.se  circumbtanccs,  that  tanning  has  lieen  mora 
stationary  than  any  other  manulacture,  and  that  the  few 
improvements  which  have  be«n  made  in  it  have  not  bean 
made  by  tannen.' 

The  MTger  and  heavier  ddns  operated  upon  by  tlie  till* 
ner,  as  those  of  bulls,  buffaloes,  oxen,  and  cOws,  are  tech- 
nically distinguished  as  hides ;  while  the  name  skins  it 
applied  to  tho-e  of  smaller  animals,  as  calves,  sheep,  and 
goats.  The  {)rocess  necessarj'  to  convert  hides  into  the 
thick  hard  leather  u.sed  for  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes, 
and  lor  similar  pur|>o»es,  will  be  fn-st  noticed.  The  hides 
are  brought  to  the  tanner  ciilu  i  ui  a  liv&h  state,  when 
ftom  animals  teoeotly  slaughtered,  or,  whco  imported 
from  other  countries,  dried  or  salted,  and  sometimei!  both, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  them  from  decornjjosition.  In 
the  former  case  the  horns  are  removed,  and  the  hide  is 
scraped  to  cleanse  it  from  anv  small  portions  of  flesli  or 
fatty  matter  which  liiay  adhere  to  the  cutis  ;  but  in  the 
latter  it  is  necessarv  to  soften  the  hides,  and  bring  them 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  fresh  stale,  by  steeping  them 
in  water,  and  repeated  rubbing  or  beating.  Amr  this 
the  hair  is  removed  ;  sometimes  by  steeping  the  hides  for 
several  days  in  a  solution  of  lime  and  water,  which  has 
the  effect  of  loosening  the  hair  and  epidermis,  or  outer 
skin:  and  .sometinies  by  suspending  them  ia  a  close 
chamber  called  a  Mif>kf-hnuxi>.  healed  a  little  above  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  a 
smouldering  fire;  in  which  case  the  epidermis beeomes 
loosened  by  incipient  putrefoction.  In  either  case,  whan 
the  hrir  and  epidermis,  or  cuticle,  are  sufficiently  loosened, 
they  are  removed  by  senijjing  with  a  curved  knife,  the 
hide  being  laid  upon  a  convex  bcuth,  or  '  beam.'  The 
hides  are  prepared  lor  the  actual  tanning,  or  immersion  in 
a  solution  of  bark,  by  steeping  them  for  a  few  days  in  a 
pit  containing  a  sour  solution  of  lye  or  barley  flour,  or  in 
a  very  weak  menstruum  consisting  of  one  part  of  aulphuiie 
acid  mixed  with  flmn  five  hundred  to  a  tnonssnd  parts  of 
water.  Bjr  thb  process,  which  is  called  '  lairing,'  the  pores 
of  the  hidea  are  distended  and  rendered  more  susceptible 
of  the  action  of  the  tan,  and  the  substance  of  the  SKin  is 
anptirentiy  increased  ;  but,  as  the  process  does  not  add  tc 
the  gelatin  oftba  aUn,  ahide  wh«eb  is  maoli  tluakeiMd  by 
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the  bhoemaker's  Immnier. 

Different  taoners  vajy  much  in  the  details  of  the  ahovc- 
dMcribed  piepuatoty  procmes,  as  w«ll  as  in  thosu  which 
CbUow,  and  which  constitute  the  actual  tanning,  or  con- 
T«aion  of  the  preinred  '  pelt'  into  leather.  bark  i« 
the  tabstance  most  conunonly  used  to  supply  the  astrfn- 
pciit  jiiiiiriplv,  and  it  is  cru?>n(.ii  ur  £:ioiin(l  to  a  coarse 
powder  ir.  ;l  baik-mill.  Tht  comparat is e  otficiciU'y  ol' this 
and  otli<  i-  \<  i,'etablc  (substances  used  tor  tlic  same  purpose 
u  stated  under  }3akk,  vol.  iii.,  p.  457.  In  the  old  method 
of  tanning,  which  is  not  ytt  entirely  abandoned,  the  hides 
and  povraered  bark  were  laid  in  alteniate  layers  in  the 
tan-pit,  iiluch  was  then  Ulled  with  water  to  the  brim. 
After  some  months  the  pit  was  emptied  and  re-filled  with 
fresh  bark  and  water,  and  thia  process  was  repeated  when- 
ever the  strength  of  the  bark  w  as  exhausted.  In  this  way 
the  time  reijiiued  for  impreenatmij  tlie  liides  varied,  ac- 
cordins;  tu  their  thickness  and  other  circumstances,  from 
one  to  four  years.  Tlie  proeejis  has  been  greatly  expe- 
dited by  the  improvements  introduced  in  consequence  of 
the  exneiiinenta  of  M.  Sciguin*  a  French  ehen^iatt  which 
•re  I  detailed  in  Nicholson's  'Journal*  vol.  t.,  p.  271 
(^Mrto  series,  publishdl  in  tltu  yc^-.r  17'J7:,  of  tanning 
with  concentrated  sokition.s  ol'  iiaik,  formed  by  uass- 
ing  \Mater  through  a  mass  of  powdered  bark,  until,  by 
successive  infiltrations,  it  is  completely  deprived  of  its 
■oluble  tanning  principle.  Seguin  expected  that,  by  the 
oae  of  very  s&ong  solutions,  hides  and  skins  mi^ht  be 
tanned  in  as  noany  days  as,  under  the  old  system,  they 
would  require  months ;  but  these  expectations  have  been 
ver}'  imperfectly  realised  in  practice,  althoujfh  the  new 
system,  which  has  been  very  extensively  adopted,  has 
been  productive  of  an  important  saving  of  time.  With- 
out entering  into  a  minute  iiivcstit;ation  of  the  objections 
to  the  use  of  concentrated  tanning  infusions,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  state  that,  as  obaervol  by  the  late  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  in  his  valuablo  paper  on  Uie  operation  of  astrin- 
gent vegetables  in  taniing,  published  in  the  *Fliiloiophi- 

cal  Transactions'  for  1803.  experience  shows  that  skins  ' 
which  are  qujckly  ♦anned,  by  ttie  use  ol  strong  solutiuus,  | 
produce  leatiier  of  less  durable  quality  than  that  which  is 
slowly  formed.  Dr.  Ure,  in  reference  to  tliis  important 
jjoint,  says  {Diet.  o/ArU,  &c.,  p.  1226) :— '  The  older  tan-  j 
ners,  who  prided  themselves  on  producing  a  substantial  i 
article,  were  so  much  impressed  with  the  advantages  of] 
slowly  impregnating  skin  with  Mtiiagent  matter,  that 
they  employed  no  concentrated  inAision  (ooze)  in  their 
pits,  but  slialifu-d  thi'  skins  with  ubmidaiu  >■  nf  ground 
baik,  and  cuveic.i  tl;eni  with  soil  water,  knowing  tliat  its 
active  principU  -  ai  e  very  soluble,  and  that,  by  being 
graduaiiy  extracted,  tliey  would  penetrate  unifomily  the 
whole  of  the  animal  tibres,  instead  of  acting  chiefly  upon 
the  aoxfiioe,  and  making  brittle  leather,  as  the  strong  ia- 
flisions  never  ftil  to  do."  &t  illttstration  of  tfafse  reuarks, 
he  states  that  lOOlbs.  of  skin,  quickly  tanned  in  a  strong 
infusion  of  bark,  will  produce  I371hs.  of  leather,  while  the 
same  weight  of  skin,  slowly  tanned  in  a  weak  solution, 
produce  only  llTilbs.  ;  the  aiiditiunal  lUJlbs.  in  the  for- 
mer case  tending  to  swell  tlie  tanner  s  bill,  although  it 
deteriorates  the  leather,  and  causes  it  to  contain  less  of 
the  textile  animal  solid.  Leather  so  highly  char^  with 
tawun  ia,  moreover,  so  spongy  as  to  »llow  moisture  to 
pass  readily  through  its  pores ;  but  the  saving  of  time 
and  inereiu.e  of  jModuct  ai-e  .strong  temptations  to  t!ie 
tanner  to  adopt  the  hystcm  of  tanning  with  concentrated 
infusions. 

Tlie  variations  of  practice  among  different  tanners  ex- 
tend to  the  substance  used  as  an  astringent,  as  well  as  to 
the  manner  of  applying  it.  Ground  oak-baik,  which  was 
formerly  the  only  matoial  in  common  use,  and  is  still  the 
most  general,  produces  good  leather  of  a  li^ht-ikwn 
colour.  Valonia,  of  which  conaiderable  quantities  are 
imported  for  the  use  of  tanners,  produces  leather  of  great 
solidity  and  weight,  the  colour  of  which  is  inclined  to 
gre} ,  and  which,  according  to  the  '  Eucycjopa'dia  Uiitan- 
nica.'  is  more  impervious  to  water  than  that  made  with 
oak-bark.  ValonmconBitB  of  the  aconis  of  the  Quercus 
j^iiopt  [Quucm.  vol.  six.,  p.  214],  and  is  brought 
(hnn  tJie  Levant  and  the  Mofem.  Ctteehn,  or  terra  ]a- 
ponica,  the  inspissated  extract  of  the  Acaciti  Catechu 
[Catechu,  vol.  vi.,  p.  3(>71.  produces  leathes  of  a  dark 
iwWih  fi^wu  eoloor,  whieit  »  light,  spongy,  and  veiy 


pervious  to  -Tv-ater.   Another  substance  which  has  been 
used  of  late  years  is  a  kind  of  bean-pod  called  divi-divL 
Tliese  substances  may  be  used  either  individually  or  in 
various  combinations.'  In  the  methods  of  prepan iig  tan< 
ning  Bolutioni  there  is  also  considerable  variety.  Some 
tamim  use  coM  vmter  for  the  poipoie,  and  others  hot 
water  or  steam ;  others  asfain,  initeaa  of  pure  water,  em- 
ploy oo7e,  or  tanning  litpiid.  whidi  has  been  exhausted  by 
use.    AfuiUu'r  jjointof  diffi-rence  is  fbund  in  the  strength 
of  the  solutions  \i!-ed.  which  varj'  exceedir.^;ly .  When 
the  impregnation  of  the  hides  with  tannin  is  effected  by 
laying  them  flat  in  the  tan-pits,  they  are  frequently  taken 
out  to  renew  the  solution ;  and  the  skins  which  Iwre  lain 
near  tiie  top  of  one  pit  are  laid  near  fhe  bottom  of  the 
next,  so  as  to  equalize  the  amount  of  hydrostatic  pressure. 
Sometimes  the  tanning  is  ftcDitated  Dv  suspending  the 
skins  \er1ically  in  the  liquid,  by  whicn  means  they  are 
penetrated  quickly ;   but  the  i)lan  requires  considerable 
room  ;  and,  unless  the  skins  are  frequently  movwl,  it  occa- 
sions injurious  folds  in  U)e  leather.   Another  plan,  which 
answers  well  for  small  light  skins,  that  require  but  a  short 
time  for  tannioz,  ia  to  WW  up  the  skin  into,  the  fbtm  of 
a  ha^,  to  fill  n  with  tan-liquor,  and  then  immerse  it  in 
!  the  pit.    Tlie  great  space  required  is  fhe  principal  objec- 
tion to  this  plan.    In  whichever  of  the  above  way.s  the 
tannint  is  effected,  the  hide  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  solutions  increasing  progressively  in  strength,  until  it 
is  so  perfectly  penetrated,  that  when  cut  through  it  pre- 
sents a  unifoicm  brown  colour ;  any  appearance  of  a  light 
streak  in  the  nuddle  of  its  thicknen  banyan  indication  of 
imperfect  tanning.    W^hen  the  process  is  compile,  the 
hides  are  hung  up  in  a  shed,  and  allowed  to  dry  slowly; 
and,  while  they  arc  drying,  they  are  compressed  by  beat- 
ing or  rubbing,  or  by  passing  them  between  rollers,  to 
give  them  firmness  and  den^ity.    A  yellow  deposit  is 
now  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  leather,  to  wliich 
the  name  of  'bloom*  or  'pitching'  is  technically  given; 
and,  although  this  deposit  is  subsequently  removed  tjy 
the  dioenuum'  in  tiie  opetation  of  buffing,  and  fonm  a 
useless  adnifiun  to  the  weicrht  and  cost  of  the  leadu-r, 
ine  prejudice  of  purchasers  requires  that  it  be  lell  on 
the  surface  by  the  tanner.    Ai  cunhng  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  '  ^iicydopa-dia  Britanuica,'  this  hloom  con- 
sists of  the  finer  portion  of  the  gelatin  from  the  interior 
of  the  skin,  dissolved  by  the  exhausted  ooze  which  re- 
mains upon  the  surface  by  capillar)-  attraction ;  and  ttie 
waste  and  deterioration  occasioned  by  its  formation  sliould 
be  prevented  by  the  careful  removal,  by  pressure,  of  the 
exhausted  ooze. 

Although,  owing  to  tlu'  many  difit  letices  in  fhe  practice 
of  tanning,  no  defitiite  time  can  l>e  staled  fur  tlie  \urious 
operations  mentioned  above,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
usual  period  required  for  tanning  such  h\de$  as  are  used 
fbr  the  soles  of  men's  bQoU  is  Srom  six  to  twelve  months, 
and  that  flfom  fifteen  to  ei^iteen  months  are  reqitired  in 
preparing  those  of  Ul9  thickest  kinds,  which  are  termed 
'butts'  or  'backs.'  It  remains,  before  noficinir  the 
processes  of  preparing  the  thinner  kinds  of  leather, 
to  ativcrt  to  some  of  fhe  methods  which  have  been 
contrived  for  effecting  a  greater  saving  of  time  than 
could  be  accomplished  by  any  of  those  previously,' men- 
tioned. 

Seven|l  acheraes  have  been  devised  fiw  Ibrdnf  a  tanning 
sdotion  throngh  the  pores  of  the  hide  by  mechanical  pres- 
sure. Mr.  Francis  Spil^burj-  obtained  a  patent  in  ]H'Zi  lor 
efiectiiiir  this  object  ui  the  following  niaiuu  r : — Tlie  hlde^, 
after  uviiig  fiLtd.  from  iiair.  cleansed,  and  otherwise  pre- 
pared in  the  usual  manner,  were  to  lie  carefully  examined  as 
to  soundness,  any  accidental  hole  being  then  aewed  ui),  so 
as  to  make  the  skin  water-tight.  Three  fnunes  were  to  be 
provided  of  umilar  shape,  and  of  such  a  form  and  site  that 
when  laid  upon  each  other,  with  two  hides  placed  between 
them,  the  frames  might  be  screwed  together  by  bolts  jmss- 
ing  thro-.uih  projecting  ears,  so  that  the  whole  should  form 
a  flat  wiUer-tiuht  chamber,  circum.cribed  by  the  middle 
frame.  This  apparatus  being  then  placed  in  a  vertical 
position,  tan-liquor  was  introduced  into  the  chamber  or 
cavity  between  the  hides  through  a  pipe  inserted  in  the 
centre  frame;  the  air  being  allowed  to  escape  1^ another 
pipe,  which  would  be  elOKd  as  soon  as  the  chamber  be- 
came filled  with  the  liquid.  The  ten-liquor  b>  itii:  sup- 
»Ued  from  an  elevated  cistern,  any  required  degree  of 
qydrostatie  pceaanre m^bt  be  psodneed^  the  chanbcr: 
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Ae  effect  of  which  was  to  distend  or  nreli  out  the  bides, 
and  to  force  the  liqidd  through  th«  pom  of  the  jikiiii^ 
it  matdnt;  its  appearance  on  the  outer  ndei  filce  drops  <h 

dew  or  perspiration.  Wlum  the  Itafhcr  appi'ar«:-(l  1o  be 
sufHciently  tanned,  the  liquor  was  drawn  ofl  by  a  slop- 
cock,  thf  fi.imi's  uxic  unscrewed,  and  the  compressed 
edgt^  of  the  hide  were  cut  ofiF.  ^pilsbury's  process  wt* 
soon  abandoiifd  ;  the  reason  of  its  failure  being,  accord- 
ing to  tb«  author  before  quoted,  in  tlie '  Eucyclopicdia  Bri- 
teaniea,*  tiiat  a  large  excess  of  tannin  dissolves  j^elatin ;  so 
that  tannate  of  gelatin  was  found  on  the  outer  sid«t  of  the 
skins  in  the  form  of  long  masses  of  slime,  while  the  leather 
had  lost,  much  in  wflLrhi,  vnhs  vt'ry  porous,  arid  uniqually 
tutitied,  in  cDnM-qucni  f  iif  the  tan  hquoi-  peiu'tratinj;  most 
readily  llu-  thiiuK'>t  or  weakest  parts  of  tho  iruU'.  Tho 
error  of  the  principle  of  tliis  method  not  being  generally 
understood,  several  nmilu  plans  were  BubKtiuently  con- 
trived by  diffemit  penons;  but  ttww^  <Hr  hkmI  of  them, 
hftve  been  fcond  unaueceMfol.  Of  these,  altunon  may  be 
made  to  the  process  patented  by  Mr.  Brake,  which  con- 
sisted in  sewing  two  skins  together  'after  they  had  re- 
ceived a  sliixhl  tannmt;  in  tlie  ordinary  way  \  so  ;us  to  form 
a  water-tight  bag,  vvliich  was  filled  with  tandiquor.  The 
bag  thus  formed  was  compressed  between  two  vertical 

Kdiron-like  frames  or  racks,  by  which  it  was  prevented 
m  bulging  at  the  sides,  and  the  liquor  was  conlfiMd  to  ft 
tlun  vertical  atnitum.  As  in  the  laat  prooev.  the  aiinieous 
portion  of  the  tan-liquor  percohited  ihrou^  tiie  mdcs ; 
and  this  penetration  of  the  leather  was  facilitated  l)y 
heatint;  the  looni  so  iis  to  prom^ite  evaporation  from  the 
exteriLif  surfaces  of  tlie  liar's  or  skins.  To  prevent  the 
bars  of  the  racks  or  frames  from  producing  permanent  in- 
dentations in  the  kalher.  it  is  necessary  to  shift  the  bags 
ft  fittle  occasionally  during  the  process.  In  another  some- 
what eimilar  plan,  contrived  by  Mr.  Cox,  the  hides  were 
to  be  sewed  up  in  the  form  of  bags,  and  supported  by  a 
casing  of  canvas ;  and  in  the  process  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  the 
bags  were  laid  in  an  inclined  position,  and  turned  periodi- 
cally to  equahzc  the  aelioii  of  the  fan.  With  e\  ery  pre- 
caution however,  it  is  difficult  to  tan  a  liitli  .  ji  n  ly  by  any 
such  process  ;  and  the  objection  urged  against  Spilssbury's 
plan  applies  to  all  the  modifications  of  it.  In  another 
plan,  which  has  l>een  tried  under  several  forms,  the  taa< 
ning  liquid  is  applied  to  both  ndes  of  tii«  hides,  wUch  are 
placed  m  an  air-tight  vessel,  and  is  forced  into  their  pores 
by  hydrostatic  pressure,  the  air  being  previously  pumped 
out.  Tlie  operation  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary, 
with  infufiions  gradually  increasing  in  strength  ;  air  being 
allowed  to  fill  uie  pores  of  the  hide  between  each  immer- 
sion. Another  plan  which  ina}  be  alluded  to  here  is  that 
of  an  American  tanner,  Osmond  Cagswell,  described  by 
Hebert  (J&tgineer't  and  Jdechani&t  tnqfclapadiatVol.  ii., 
p.  64),  from  the  *  Journal*  of  the  FrankHn  Institute,  tt 
consists  in  la^inc  the  hides  upon  a  quantity  tS  s.iwdust, 
contained  in  sliallow  boxes,  of  which  any  required  luimber 
may  he  arranged  in  a  suitalilc  framework,  about  twelve 
inches  above  one  another.  Tlie  ludes  are  nut  laid  fiat,  but 
have  their  edges  a  little  raised,  so  that  their  upper  suifaces 
form  shallow  troughs  capable'  of  holding  a  layer  of  the 
tftiming  solution,  which  must  be  replenished  from  time  to 
time  as  it  filters  through  the  hide  and  the  iftwduiLor 
other  soft  porous  substance  upon  which  It  is  laid.  The 
spent  liquor  nuisotF  from  the  hottomof  the  box  orfroutrh, 
which  IS  somewhat  inclined  t"or  that  purpose,  l:i1o  a  vessel 
or  channel  j)r  o\  ided  for  it.  '  ITie  tmprovemi'nt  consists." 
according  to  the  specfuation  quoted  by  Hebert,  'in  ap- 
plying ftsolution  of  oak  or  other  bark  to  hides  or  skins  in 
such  mamiftr  aa  that  when  the  dutinous  (g;elatinous}  par- 
ticles of  file  hide  have  ftbsorbed  aAd  becootie  mixed  with 
the  tanning  or  astringent  principle,  the  other  part  of  the 
solution  (i,  e.  the  water)  may  pass  ofi",  and  leave  the  hide 
free  to  receive  more  of  the  sohition  ;  and  so  on  till  it  is 
tanned.'  The  operation  was  performed,  it  is  staled,  in  a 
very  short  time ;  but  as  the  outer  p.nls  or  edges  of  the 
hides  were  not  perfectly  tanned  by  it,  it  was  neces&arv  to 
immene  in  vftts  in  tho  usual  manner  for  tnree 

or  four  weeks,  to  eooplete  the  process.  If  the  principle 
were  found  to  be  ftdvaatafeous,  this,  wMdi  flmns  a 
great  (lefect  in  lb.  Cagaweltv  sohemft,  be  readily 
avoided. 

Still  more  recent  than  any  of  the  above-mentioned  plans 
is  that  patentoi  by  Messrs.  Herepath  and  Cox,  of  Bristol  ; 
whiehi  H  br  ft*  pfcsenk  ei^fRieMft  esa  show,  wfp&tn  t« 


effect  the  desired  object  very  completely.   Tlieir  process, 

wtiich  was  patented  November  IC,  1837,  is  founded 

the  principle  of  washing  a  sponge,  by  alternately  allowinf; 

it  to  imbibe  water,  and  then  forciltly  exjjre.-sing  it.  In  the 
old  system  of  tannin*:,  the  hide  nuiy  be  compared  to  a 
sponge,  which,  after  being  saturated  in  a  weak  solution^  is 
removed  to  a  stronger,  without  the  fluid  contained  in  its 
pores  being  squeezed  out ;  while  in  the  new  plan  the  weak 
infusion,  or  ooze,  is  forced  out  of  the  pores  of  the  hide  be- 
fore it  is  subjected  to  ft  stronger,  so  that  the  fresh  ooze 
may  be  able  to  act  more  efficiently.  This  is  effected  by 
connecting  a  number  of  hides  together  by  strings,  so  as  to 
form  a  continuous  beU.  and  pitsslui:  them  betv^een  toilets 
turned  by  steam  or  other  power,  while  they  are  lieini;  re- 
moved from  one  solution  to  anottier.  In  order  to  ])roducc 
a  tolerably  uniform  bell  or  continuous  sheet  of  hides,  they 
are  either  placed  alternately  head  to  head  and  tail  to  tail ; 
or,  if  hud  across  the  belt,  with  the  heads  and  tails  totitards 
each  side  alternately.  In  one  of  the  arrangements  de- 
scribed in  llie  specification,  the  hides  are  united  into  an 
etidles.<s  band,  and  are  always  passed  between  the  rollcre 
of  wiiieti  a  pfiir  is  erectetl  over  each  jnt  .  in  one  direction  : 
but  in  another  plan  tlte  ends  of  the  bell  aie  not  connectea 
together,  and  the  motion  of  the  rollers  is  reversed  when 
necessary,  so  that  the  belt  of  hides  may  be  delivered  into 
l!'.e  tan-lii|QOr  alteriiatel}-  on  each  side  of  the  apparatus. 
The  latter  arrangement  is  that  described  in  the  recently 
published  article  in  the* Encyclopaedia Britannica,*  fh»m 
which  the  follow in<:  di'tails  are  <lerivod.  T!ie  lower  rollei 
is  about  thn1v  inches  ni  diameter,  and  is  covered  with 
hot>ehair  elotli  ;  and  the  upper  roller,  w  hich  is  presseil 
against  the  lower  one  with  any  determinate  dcL'rce  of  force 
by  meaa<i  of  weighted  levew,  is  only  about  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  covered  with  woollen  cloth.  By  this 
proeesa  ft  strong  hide  may,  it  is  stated,  be  tanned  through 
m  from  one  to  two  months,  and  calf-skins  and  hip«  (the 
hides  of  young  cattle)  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  days. 
lOouble  the  u.sual  quantity  of  work  is  jjerformed  ;  oiie-lialf 
of  the  capital  requi.'-ed  in  tlie  ctimmon  process  is  reiiden-d 
unnecessary;  the  savins;  cm  ba:k,  labovir,  and  general  cost 
of  manufacture  is  about  \^/.  peril).;  and  the  increase  in 
the  weight  of  butt  leather,  as  compared  with  that  made  in 
the  osuftl  way,  is  as  34  lbs.  to  28  lbs.  The  very  thick  hides, 
known  as  *butt«,*  when  prepared  by  the  patent  process, 
arc  sent  to  market  within  four  months  from  the  lime  of 
their  delivery-  in  the  tanner  s  yard  :  and  the  profits  arising 
from  quick  returns,  great  weight  of  Ifather  produced,  and 
reduced  cost  of  production,  are  stated  to  be  eight  times  as 
great  as  upon  the  old  plan,  the  prices  of  hides,  bark,  and 
leather  bewg  the  same.  It  should  be  further  observed  that 
the  leatiier  made  in  this  way  is  more  da«t]6  and  imper- 
vious to  water  than  any  otiu  r. 

Although  the  general  jirinciides  involved  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  all  kinds  of  leather  are  the  -ame,  and  some  of 
the  processes  abuvc  descnbed  are  performed  witli  little 
variatiim  upon  the  skins  of  smaller  aninlal.■^  a-,  well  as  upon 
the  thick  ludes  of  various  kinds  of  oxen,  the  precise  course 
of  operations  requires  many  modifications  which  cannot 
be  here  described.  Of  the  preparation  of  several  of  the 
lighter  and  more  omamentfti  kinds  of  leather,  ft  Ihmiliftr 
account  is  given  in  No.  632  of  the  '  Penny  Magarine,* 
which  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  processes  followed  at 
one  of  the  great  leatliei-manufactories  of  neiniundsey, 
Wu  have  hitherto  alluded  chietly  to  the  jirepaiation  of  tne 
thick  hides  used  for  sole-leather,  among  which  seveial 
varieties  may  be  found,  each  distinguished  by  a  difierent 
tcchnicftl  name,  by  which  its  thickness,  quality,  or  mode 
of  pr^antion  is  mown;  but  the  thinnest  and  weakest 
hides,  as  well  as  the  drlna  of  ealves  and  other  animais,  are 
al.-H)  prepared  for  use  as  uppcr-leathci-s,  in  which  case  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  their  liiickucss  b^'  shaving  or  jianng 
tliem  down  upon  the  flesh  or  inner  side,  before  they  are 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  tanning  infusions.  Such 
hides  or  skins  also  require,  after  leaving  the  hands  of  the 
tanner,  to  be  rubbed,  softened,  and  dressed  by  the  currier, 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  necessary  degree  of  flexibility 
and  smoothness.  The  cuirier  also  has  recourse  to  shaving 
or  paring  with  a  peculiarly  formed  knife,  to  bring  the  skin 
to  the  requisite  tcruiily  ;  and  it  is  his  office  to  blacken 
the  surface,  which,  for  common  shoe-leather,  is  done  on 
the  flesh  side,  although  for  some  purposes  leather  is 

bl&ckeoed  t^n  the  outer  or  grain  aide.  Horse-hides, 
wMdk  tn  coapiBtinly  wwk  and  tiun,  ar  " — 
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dMMed  in  tin  tetter  way,  under  the  name  of  cordovan 
hides,  from  the  circumstance  of  such  leather  hftving  been 
rorroerlv  made  at  Cordova  in  Spain.  Calf-ddns  aupply 
the  (juaiity  of  leather  most  ^eocnlly  prafbind  for  .the 

upper  part  ot"  boots  and  shoe*. 

or  the  tliiti  skins  prepared  for  ornani.  ;i:;J  purposes, 
many  are  tanned  witii  a  substance  called  sumach,  prepared 
bom  a  plant  of  the  same  name.  [Rhus,  vol.  xix.,  p.  484.] 
At  the  eateblishment  above  lefened  to.  which  ia  commonly 
known  utheNecl3ngerlfini,nunBdi1enflierh«xtennveIy 
prepared;  the  most  important  kind  beinjj  that  called 

•  Morocco,'  wliit  h  is  made  from  tront-skins.  In  the  routine 
of  o{(c  rat  ions  described  in  tip  er  from  which  we  quote, 
the  processes  of  clcan»n^  the  skiiis  from  fleshy  impuriticH, 
and  removing  the  hair,  &c.,  present  no  material  variation 
from  those  before  described.  During  the.se  processes,  the 
Kme  employed  to  assist  in  the  depilation  enters  the  pores 
of  the  skin  ( ompletely.  that  it  would  impede  the  action 
of  the  tannine;  ]i<iuid  if  allowed  to  rcmein.  It  n  there- 
fore removed  by  imnieR.ioti  in  an  alkaline  solution,  which 
opens  the  porets  in  a  way  resemblinET  the  process  of 

♦  raisint:,'  de>ciibe<i  in  a  previous  eohimn.  Tlie  tanning 
is  then  performed  by  sewing  up  each  skin  into  the  form  of 
a  bag,  with  the  grain  or  hair-side  outwards,  and  nearly 
filUnx  it  with  a  strong  eolation  of  sumach  in  water.  The 
bag  u  then  ftilly  distended  bv  blowing  into  it.  and  the 
aperture  is  tied  nu  ;  nfter  which  it  is  thrown  into  a  large 
shallow  vessel  filleii  with  hot  water  containing  a  little 
sumach.  The  distended  bacs  float  in  this  vessel,  and  are 
occasionally  moved  atiouf  with  a  wooden  instrument, 
until  the  solution  which  they  eontain  has  thoroughly  pene- 
trated their  substance.  Oning  tu  the  tliinnesa  of  the 
skins  and  the  heat  to  which  they  are  expeeedithia  open>- 
tion  it  performed  in  a  few  hoiua.  The  Vfoeeea  is  expe- 
dited by  taking  the  bags  out  of  tfie  eolation  and  piling 
them  upon  a  perforafeJ  bench  or  rack  at  the  side  of  the 
tub,  so  thai  ihcir  own  weight  may  force  the  confined 
liquid  tlirough  the  pores.  When  the  tannine;  i-.  comnleted, 
the  bags  are  opened  to  remove  the  sediment  of  tne  su- 
mach ;  the  skins  are  washed,  rubbed  on  a  board,  and  dned  ; 
after  which  they  are  ready  for  dyeing  and  finishinsr  w  ith  a 
tidged  inetrument,  which  imparts  to  the  surface  that  pe- 
culiar grain  by  which  morocco  leather  ia  distinguished. 
An  inferior  kind  of  leather,  known  as « imitation  morocco." 
IS  prepared  in  a  simil.ir  manner  from  sheep  .sl,in-.  The 
wool  is  removed  from  tliesc  skins  by  the  lellmoager; 
after  which  they  iire  .-nbjectcd  to  great  pressure  in  a  hy- 
drostatic pre^  in  order  to  remove  the  oleaginous  or  greasy 
matter  which  they  contun  in  a  mnch  laiger  quantity  than 

Kt-dnns.  Surpneing  ae  it  maj  appear*  theee,  as  well  as 
^'er  and  tideker  ekina,  are  often  divided  or  spUt  by  a 
machine  into  two  thicknesses,  each  of  which  mayDemade 
into  leather  suitable  for  some  of  the  purposes  to  which  it 
is  applied,  as  the  coreiiiiK  or  limag  or  booln,  wmk-boxM, 
hats,  &c. 

Tawing  is  the  name  applied  to  the  process  by  which 
the  skins  of  sheep,  lambs,  and  kids  are  converted  into  soft 
leather  l^the  action  of  alum.  Of  this  kind  of  leather 
l^oves  are  ufually  made.  Skins  intended  for  tawing  ram 
through  a  series  of  opmtions  resemblitaf  those  by  which 
•kins  are  prepared  for  tannine,  but  they  arc  then  subjected 
to  Jt  'ohition  of  alum  and  salt,  to  which,  for  the  superior 
kill  N  Jt  leather,  flour  and  yolks  of  egtcsare  added,  ini>tead 
of  a  vegetable  astringent  solution.  Sometimes  the  skins 
are  put  into  a  kind  of  barrel  with  the  solution,  and  then 
the  whole  is  made  to  rotate  rapidly,  by  which  the  skins  are 
quickly  penetrated ;  and  in  other  cases  the  impregnation 
ia  effectcKl  in  an  open  tob»  the  skins  being  worked  in  the 
pa.<ity  liquid  with  the  hands,  or  trampled  upon  by  the 
naked  feet  of  a  man,  until  the  emulsion  is  thoroughly  in- 
coruorated  with  them.  They  subsequently  remiire  a  good 
deal  of  stretching  and  rubbing  over  a  kind  of  lihmt-edsred 
knife,  and  some  other  finishing  operatious,  to  give  them 
the  requisite  smoothness  and  suppleness.  Many  of  the 
gloves  sold  as  kid  are  really  made  of  lamb-skins,  of  which 
considerable  numbers  are  imported  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  These  are  Drought  with  the  wool  on  ; 
and,  as  it  would  be  injured  by  the  action  of  lime,  it  is 
loosened  by  inducinj:  fermentation  or  incipient  putrefac- 
tion in  subterranean  vaults  or  cellars  :  an  operation  which 
requires  threat  nicety,  since  the  jielt  would  l)e  injured  by 
allowing  the  fermentation  to  proceed  too  iu.  After  the  1 
woll      been  removed,  and  the  skins  have  been  eenqped  | 


to  ftae  them  from  a  slimy  sabttaaea  wUdi  exudes  from 
the  pores,  the  pelts  are  immersed  in  lime-mttnr  for  a  few 
days,  to  remove  tiie  grease  which  yet  remahiB  in  them. 

The  subsequent  operations  of  removing  the  lime,  tawing. 
Sec,  are  similar  to  those  required  for  other  sidns.  In 
tawine  shccp-skins  with  the  wool  on,  lor  housings  atxl 
similar  articiea,  the  wool  side  is  carefully  folded  iuwaids, 
to  protect  it  from  the  tawing  liquid  or  paste,  which  ia 
then  applied  to  the  flesh  side  only.  Other  skins  are  occa- 
sionally converted  into  leather  without  removing  the 
wool  or  hair. 

The  only  other  kind  of  leather  to  be  here  noticed  is  that 
in  which  oi!  or  u^rease  is  forced  into  the  jiores  of  the  skin 
to  take  the  place  of  the  animal  matter,  which  vvould  tend 
to  its  decomposition  by  putrefaction.  This  kmd  of  leather 
takes  its  name  from  a  fine  soil  leather  prepared  tram  the 
skin  of  the  chamois  goat ;  and  the  procem  by  which  it  is 
made  is  called  shamoying  or  shamiuying.  Such  leather 
was  foimeriy  very  much  used  as  an  artiele  of  clothing, 
especially  by  soldiers;  and  it  is  still  a]i]ilied  to  several 
useful  purposes,  for  which  it.<5  peculiar  soilness  and  plia- 
bility renders  it  valuable.  AV.vih-leather  may  be  cited  as 
a  common  example  of  this  kind  of  preparation.  The  skins 
of  deer,  goats,  sheep,  &c.  are  dressed  in  this  way;  and 
much  shamoyed  leather  is  made  from  the  inferior  or  least 
regular  portion  of  split  skins,  in  cases  where  the  grain  aide 
has  bean  taken  off  carefiilly  of  a  uniform  thickness  for  pre- 
paration in  a  difllerent  way.  In  general,  when  whole  sKim 
are  shamoyed,  the  grain  surface  is  removed  bv  M  rapin::  or 
rubbing  with  pumice-stone.  After  the  usuaf  iirepamfion 
with  lime-water, and  subsequent  washim;  in  a  sour  infusion 
of  bran  or  some  similar  liquor,  to  remove  the  lime  and 
open  the  pores,  the  skins  are  made  as  diy  as  poaiible  by 
wringing  or  pressing  them,  and,  in  the  proceas  ptactised 
at  the  Neckinger  Mills,  are  then  exposed  to  0X9  action  of 
fulUng-stocks,  which  consist  of  heavy  wooden  hammers, 
faced  with  copper,  and  set  in  motion  by  connection  with  a 
revolvlni:  shall.  A  wheel  revolves  near  the  heail  of  each 
hammer,  of  vvhich  t\vo  are  mounted  toirelher  in  one  ftame- 
\vork  ;  and  this  wheel  is  matle,  dunuir  its  ri'vohilion,  iUtCi- 
nntely  to  raise  the  hammer  about  a  foot,  and  to  let  it  fall 
into  a  trough  fitted  to  receive  its  head.  The  leather,  or 
rather  a  roll  of  the  skins  which  are  to  be  made  into  leather, 
is  placed  in  tins  trough,  and  beaten  by  the  hammers  untD 
if  IS  jierfecfly  dry.  Cod-oil  is  then  poured  njiori  ttie  skin* 
and  Ibrced  into  their  pores  by  the  action  of  the  hammer* 
or  stocks;  tlu'  form  ol  tJie  trouijh  beiiic  ^uch  that  the  skm* 
gradually  turn  theinseive&  over  and  over  during  the  opera- 
tion, to  render  the  beating  unifonn.  When  the  oil  is  the- 
roughly  beaten  in,  the  skins  arc  hung  up  to  diy.  aAcr 
which  they  are  returned  to  the  trough  to  recnve  a  frerii 
supply  of  oil  and  a  repetition  of  Uie  beating.  This  is 
repeated  eight  or  mne  timea,  until  two  or  three  gallons  of 
oi!  have  been  imbibed  by  one  hundred  skins  :  and  when 
thev  iue  sufficiently  impregnated  with  it,  they  are  placed 
in  large  tubs,  or  fuintr  up  in  dose  heated  chauibers,  in 
which  they  undergo  a  kind  of  fermentation,  by  which  the 

Sores  ere  distended,  and  the  action  of  the  oil  upon  the 
brea  ia  completed ;  and  finally  they  are  immoMd  in  a 
weak  solution  of  potash,  which  removes  whatever  exeeea  of 
oil  may  have  remained  in  the  leather,  forming  with  it  a 
saponaceous  mixture.  They  are  then  hung  up  in  the  open 
air  to  dry. 

(Dr.  lire's  Dictiontiry  n/  Arts,  &c.,  art.  'Leather;'  En- 
rtfclop<r'dni  Frilanriira,  seventh  edit.,  ait.  'Tanning;' 
Hebert's  Engineer's  and  Mechanic's  Encijclopt^dia^  art. 
'  Leather ;'  Penny  Magazine,  No.  G.'52.  i 

TANSI'LLO,  LUI6I.  bom  of  a  noble  fkmily  at  Nola. 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  the  year  1510,  wrote  in 
his  youth  a  licentioiis  j)Ocm,  entitled  '11  Vendeminiatore.' 
or  '  the  Vintager,'  wherein  he  deals  larsfcly  in  the  otiscene 
jokes  and  scurrilities  in  which  the  peasantry  of  hi>  countrv 
indulge  during  the  vintage  season,  someliliing  alter  the 
manner  of  the  antient  Saturnalia.  This  poem,  wliich  the 
author  did  not  intend  for  the  press,  was  published  by  some 
friend  through  an  abuse  of  oonltdencc.  In  order  to  make 
amends, Tanullowiote  a  pious  poem,  entitled  *  I.agrimtf 
di  Sen  Pletro,*  of  which  a  part  only  was  published  bef-.n: 
his  death.  A  more  complete  edition  of  it  wa.-.  j)i.l)li>}ud 
in  IWHi.  Malherbe  ma^ie  a  translation,  or  rather  wrote  an 
imitation  of  it,  entitled  '  Les  I.jirme>.  de  St.  Pierre,  imit(rf 

du  Tansillc,  au  Hoi  Henri  lU.,'  1587.  Tansillo  resided 
ehicAy  at  Naples,  at  the  eouit  of  the  Sprnikh  vicaray 
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Tkia  Pedro  de  Toledo  and  hi*  son  Don  Oftrcia.  He  accom- 
panied the  viceroy  in  an  expedition  miraiiist  ihe  Barbary 
powers.  He  died  about  1dH4.  He  wrote  also  a  ffcoiRica! 
poem,  entitled  '  li  Podere,'  and  another  didactic  poem, 
entitled  *  La  Balia,'  bvAtiiet  Monets.  cfuuoni,  and  other 
lytic  poems,  in  whidi  he  hit  displayed  great  poetical 
pmvm.  He  haa  been  eonpaied  tf  nine  mth  J^tnurea. 
A  complete  editum  of  "nnttilloHi  works  was  published  at 
Venice  in  1738,  in  4to.  {T5rahosohi,  Ston'a  deUa  Lettera- 
tura  lUiliana ;  Corniani,  Sm-nli  del/a  Lelteratura  Italiana.) 

TANSY.  fTANACETTIM.] 

TANTA'LlDyK,  a  family  of  Wading  Birda.  [Gralla- 

Itae  MmtB  Tmt^ut  of  linnsnts  stands  betweeo  the 
■enaia  Ardea  and  Seotopax,  in  the  twehth'  edition  of  the 
Sif$t0ma  Natune. 

Cuvier  places  the  genus  Tantafus  between  the  Open- 
beak  a  (Jlianx,  Lac^p. ;  Amintnmut,  111.)  and  the  SpoonhtlU 
{Phitalea.  Linn.).  He  chftractenzeii  the  ^nus  as  having 
the  feet,  the  nostrils,  and  the  bill  of  a  stork;  but  the  baek 
of  the  bill  is,  he  observes,  rounded,  and  its  point  curv  ed 
downwards  and  slightly  notdied  on  each  side :  a  portion  of 
the  headp  and  aometjmes  of  the  neck,  is,  he  adds,  de- 
nuded of  feathers.  He  notices  the  following  species:  the 
Air.pricLUj  Tantalus,  Tantalus  foculator.  Linn.;  the  Afri- 
can Tttiitalus,  TantaluM  Ibis,  Linn.;  and  the  Ceyloncse 
Ibis,  Tantalus  leuctx-ephalus,  the  lar?;est  of  all. 

Of  Tuntttlm  /Alt,  lie  remarks  tliat  it  is  white  slightly 
clouded  with  purple  on  the  wings,  with  a  yellow  beak,  and 
the  skin  of  the  face  naked  and  red.  adding  that  it  was  for 
n  long  tine  regarded  b^  naturalists  as  the  Urd  so  moeh 
fevered  by  the  anticnt  h[j:ypflan.s  under  the  name  of  Ibis, 
but  that  recent  res^^^arches  liad  proved  that  the  Ibis  is  a 
much  smaller  specit-s,  ot"  wh.i  fi  :.i  intend.s  to  treat  there- 
after. This  specie.^,  he  states,  is  not  commonly  found  in 
Kcypt,  but  that  it  had  been  brought  from  Senegal.  Iblh- 
taltu  he  arranges  in  the  family  CuUirottret. 

RUtOaat.,  finds  a  place  in  the  RigM Animal,  as  the  se- 
oood  noDs  of  Cuviei's  Limgirottn$t  between  Scohpax 
iod  aSmmius,  Cuv, 


Cuvier  states  that  he  has  separated  the  Ibises  from  the 
TatUali  of  OmeUn,  because  their  bill,  arched  like  that  of 
the  Ihn/a/i,  is  nevertheless  much  more  feeble,  and  with- 
out any  notch  at  the  point,  frhilit  the  nostrils,  nieioedtn- 
waitda  the  baeh  of  its  base,  are  each  prolonged  into  aftnroar 
^ich  continues  to  It  l-  ti;>.  The  Dill,  he  adds,  is  rather 
thick,  aiid  nearly  squa/c  at  lubaae:  there  is  always,  he 
further  remarks,  some  part  of  the  hcatl,  or  even  of  the 
neck,  denuded  of  fcaj^ers.   The  external  to<^  are  notably 

Salmated  <U  their  base,  and  the  hind  toe  is  sufficiently  long 
I  toudi  the  eaith.  Some  of  the  species,  he  observes,  have 
P  C»  No,  14in. 


the  legs  short  and  reticulated:  these  are  the  most  robust 
and  have  the  lart^est  bill. 

Of  thia  genus  Cuvier  notices  the  following  species:— 

L'Utis  sacri  (^Ibis  religiasa,  Cu\. ;  Abou-Hannet,  Bruce, 
pi.  35;  Tantalus  JStAiopicuf,  Lath.).  For  the  adult  of 
this  species  he  refers  to  Ossnn-ns  Fossiles,  tom.  i.,  pi.  1 
and  2  (skeleton  and  perfect  bird);  and  tbr  the  young  to 
Savigny.  Descrip.  de  I'Egypte,  Hist.  Nnt.  de$  Ois.,  pi.  7. 

'This.'  saysCuviir,  •  i.s  the  most  celebrated  species:  it 
was  reared  in  the  tt-mples  oi  antient  Egypt,  wtti  venera- 
tion which  approached  to  worship;  and  it  was  embalmed 
alter  its  death,  as  some  said,  because  it  devoured  the  ser- 
pents which  would  otherwise  have  become  dangevooa  to 
the  oountfj!— aecofding  to  others,  because  there  ma  « 
lesemblanee  bMwinn  its  plumage  sjid  some  of  the  phases 
of  the  moon:  finally,  according  to  other  some,  because  its 
advent  announced  tlu-  rising  of  the  Nile.  For  a  Iomk  time 
it  wiu  thought  that  this  Ibis  of  the  Eirj  ptians  was  the  Tan- 
talus of  Africa :  we  now  know  that  it  ijcloncs  to  the  genus 
of  whuh  we  are  treating.  It  is  as  large  as  a  hen,  with 
w  hite  pluma£je.  except  the  end  of  the  wiog-featheim,  which 
i.s  black ;  the  la.st  covertshave  their baiba elongated,  loose, 
black,  with  violet  leflecttons,  and  thus  covenng  the  end 
of  the  wings  and  tail.  The  bill  and  the  feet  are  black,  as 
welt  a.s  all  the  naked  part  of  the  head  and  neck :  this  p«rt 
is  covered  in  youUi,  at  lea.st  on  its  upper  surface,  with 
small  blackish  feathers.  The  species  is  foolMl  thlOUglMnit 
the  extent  of  Africa.'  [Abou-Ha.vnes.J 

The  other  species  noticed  by  Cuvier  are — VIbis  rouge 
(Scolopax  rtt^.Linn.;  Tantams  ruber,  6m.^  and  L'jSit 
vert,  vulg.  Obicrlw  vert  (Seolopax  /alcinetlue.  Linn.). 
{Riene  Animal.) 

The  following  is  the  description  of  L'Ibis  vert  {Ibis  faU 
r(;;^//»«) :  — Purpled  chestnut,  with  deep  green  mantle. 
The  youns;  with  Uie  head  and  neck  spiioklea  withwtutuh. 
Locu'liiy,  South  of  Eofope  and  Norui  of  Aikioa.  (Altffiw 
Ammai.) 

This,  Cuvier  observes,  is  to  all  appearance  the  spedea 
which  the  antienta  called  the  Black  Uu,  (Aaou-HsjiMBib 

Tol.  i.,  p.  38.) 

The  views  of  Mr.  Vigors  with  regard  to  the  position  ot 
Tantalus  will  be  found  in  the  article  Hkkons,  vol.  xii., 
p.  10.O. 

2^.  Swainson  states  that  the  TantalicUe,  or  Ibises,  are 
laige  and  very  singular  birds,  living  almost  entirely  on  the 
swampy  banks  of  liven  and  fresh  waters,  latehr,  if  ever 
frequenting  open  shores,  like  the  moie  tjrpieal  eraden. 
He  observes  that  their  habits  and  structure  seem  com- 
pounded of  those  belonging  to  the  HsaoNS  on  one  side 
and  to  the  Rails  [RALLiDt;]  on  the  other:  their  flight  and 
size,  he  «ays,  remind  us  of  the  former,  while  their  lon^  toes 
and  insectivorous  nature  arc  more  in  unison  with  the  latter. 
He  traces  their  analogy  to  the  Tenuirostres  in  tlie  metallic 
colouis  of  their  plumage  and  in  their  having  their  heads 
ftequcntly  ban  of  feathers,  as  in  the  Amprndm  and  other 
tenuiitwbal  types.  The  majority,  he  remaiks,  live  In  tro- 
pical latitudes. 

h\  the  Synopsis  the  following  ciiaracters  of  the  family 
(which  is  plsMd  betwwa  the  ilrdUito  and  itntfidhe)  an 
given  : — 

TantalidiB. 

Fttmitf  ChteneUri  Siie  large.  Bill  hard,  considerably 
lengthened,  qrlindrical,  and  curved  from  the  base.  Faoe 
an(f  head  more  or  less  naked.  Binder  toe  on  the  aaaia 

plane  as  the  others.   Plumage  metallic. 

Genera. 

Anasiomus,  111.  Open  beak.  Bill  i.ii*iight,  hard,  heavy, 
solid,  compressed,  marked  with  lonjfitudinal  wrinkles. 
Upper  mandible  very  straight ;  the  base  thickened  at  the 
top  and  as  high  as  the  crown :  the  tip  notified;  the  mar- 
gin dentated:  under  mandible  greatly  curved  npifaida, 
and  only  toaefaing  the  upper  at  the  base  and  at  the  tip. 

Example,  Aiiastomm  lamelligerm. 

Tantalus,  Linn.  Bill  nearly  as  thick  at  the  base  as  the 
head;  cylindrical  and  attenuated  towards  the  tips,  which 
are  slender  and  slightly  bent :  margins  entire.  Upper 
mandible  notched.  Nostrils  naked,  veitieal,  basal,  oval- 
oblong.  Toes  connected  at  the  base. 

Example.  Tctntalua  toaitator. 

Ibis,  Antiq.  Bill  much  mflse  slender;  cylindrical,  and 
arched  tVom  the  base.    Nostrils  basal,  latcnl.  migi 

bioad,  am:    '  ibe  second  and  tUsd  quiUs  longest. 

Example.      r«^.  v«uXyiV.-e 
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Arnmm,  Vieil!.  Bill  letifjlhenrd.  slightly  curved  to- 
wards the  point,  which  is  entire  and  inflexed.  Under 
mandible  curved  from  about  the  middle  and  anculati'd. 
Furrow  of  the  nostrils  long.  Noitrils  lateral,  remote  trom 
the  blue,  longitudinal.  Feet  long.  Hallux  elevated.  An- 
terior tow  divided  at  their  bete.  Winn  moderate ;  the 
twft  liitt  cpiiDs  dMft«r  than  the  third,  wMdi  b  the  longest. 
America. 

Example,  Aramm  trolopacitis.  {Clattification  qf 
Birds.) 

The  Prince  of  Canino  places  the  Tantalida  between  the 
Ptophidee  and  ScoIopactMe,  and  errands  under  the  former 
the  ffenera  TbnteMit  and  M$.  {Btrdi  Bttrope  and 
Nam  Ameriea.) 

Mr.  O.  R.  Gray  makes  the  Thntalintg  the  fifth  and  last 
Wbnunily  of  the  Ardeidtr,  placing  it  next  to  the  Ciconinte, 
and  arrani^ni:  under  it  the  lollowinB:  genera: — 

Tanlttlii.^,  Linn.  Ifus,  Mnehr.  Oerantictu,  Wasjl.  Cer- 
tibit,  Wa^l.  Thert'gttcujt,  Wagl.  Phimnsut,  Wagl.  Har- 
piprion,  Watrl.  Falcir,ellm,  (Kay)Bechst.  ilramHe,  Vteill. 

Mr.  Gray  gives  the  synonynu  of  all  thew  gWMm,  (Xt'll 
4^  Me  GMera  i^Btrdt*  2Da  adit.) 

W«  (nroeeed  to  ilhiatrate  the  Ibliea  of  Atnenea  by  Nut- 

tilWldaecriptinn  of  the  Smrht  ffn'w  Fhix  rithni  of  Vieillot, 
T\tHtalHa  ruber  ot  Liimstus,        Cin  /rw  of  Catesby. 

ThU  species  is  'Z\  itu  hrs  in  h  iitrth  and  .'$7  in  alar  ex- 
tent. Bill  5  inches  long,  thick,  and  of  a  somewhat  square 
liDnn  at  the  base,  gradually  bent  downwards  and  sharply 
Hdgedj  blaok,  exoepi  near  the  baae,  where  it  inclinea  to 
MoT  mt  dark-hacei.  The  fkwe  naked,  slightly  wrinkled, 
pale-red.  Chin  hare,  wrinkled  also.  Plumage  rich,  dovr- 
ing  scarlet,  except  about  three  inches  of  the  extremities  of 
the  (bur  outer  quill-feather?',  wlileh  are  deep  steel-blue. 
Legs  pale  red  ;  tiie  three  anterior  toes  united  by  a  mem- 
brane as  fjtr  as  the  first  joint.  (Nuttall.) 

'This  brilliant  and  exclusivelr  American  species,  in- 
habits chiefly,'  says  Nuttall,  '  wttJiin  the  trojnce.  abound- 
ing in  the  West  India  and  Bahama  lalandi,  and  aouth  of 
the  equator,  at  least  as  flir  M  Brazil.  They  migrate  in  the 
rourse  of  the  sunimHr  mhout  .Inly  a'ul  Auernst)  into 
Florida,  Alabanin,  Genr^i;!.  and  South  (Jarolina  ;  but  retire 
into  Mexico,  or  the  Caribbean  Islands,  at  the  approach  of 
cool  weather.  They  generally  associate  in  numbers,  fre- 
quenting the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  tho  banks  and  ipstu- 
•rica  of  ndghbottiiog  livera,  fisodiBg  oa  nuU  fh[»  iheU* 
flih,  eroatacea,  wortna,  and  ineeeta,  whieh  thejr  eoileet  at 
the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  They  are  said  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  perching  on  trei?a  in  companies ;  but  1  hey  lay  their  eg^s, 
which  are  greenish,  on  the  gmnnd.  anmist  tlu'  tall  grass 
of  the  marshes,  on  a  Blight  nest  ul  leaves.  V\  hen  just 
hatched,  the  young  are  black,  soon  chantrin^  to  K'^y,  but 
are  nearly  white  before  th^  arc  able  to  fly ;  by  degrees 
they  attain  their  red  pluiBaga,  which  is  not  complete  until 
the  third  year.  Tlie  founf  and  old  associate  in  disttinet 
bande.  In  the  eountriea  whera  they  abound,  they  are 
snrnrtimp^  domesticated,  and  accompany  the  poultrj*. 
The  Ibis  shuws  i^^reat  coumi^e  in  attacking  the  fowls,  and 
will  even  defenti  itself  tiom  tlie  insidious  attacks  ot  the 
cat.  It  is  generally  esteemed  as  good  food  ;  and  its  rich 
and  gaudy  plumage  is  used  by  the  Brazilians  for  various 
onuuneats.'  {Mmmd  tkt  Omiihotogy  tht  Vmted 
ttaMe  4NMf  ff^  QMorfa,) 

TANTALITE.  [CoLimanna.l 

TANTALUM.  [CoLUMBiitM.] 

TA'NTALUS.  (Ornitholoirv. ,  rTANTAtiD*.] 

TAN'YSrPTERA.    [KiNOFisHEks,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  232.1 

TAOllMI'NA.    [NfKssiNA;  TAmOKBMmi.j 

TAOS.    [Mexican  Stat«s.1 

TAP  ROOT.  [Root.] 

TAPAjgS.  [Braril.] 

TAPl  trORM.  [KNToeoA.] 

TAPESTRY  (  French.  T.no-.'.'n-f :  Italian,  Tapprzzeria). 
This  name  is  most  commonly  applied  to  the  textile  labrics, 
usually  composed  of  wool  or  silk,  and  sometimes  enriched 
iwith  gold  and  silver,  woven  or  embroidered  with  figures, 
l^nds^pea,  or  ornamental  devices,  and  used  as  a  lining  or 
COVflfiQf  fbr  the  walla  of  aMitaunta.  It  ia  darived  irom 
the  French  « tapis,'  wMeh  la  from  the  Latia  't^pettHm' 
'tapes.'  -tniii  tc.'  Tlie  Latin  word  is  the  same  as  the 
Greek  '  tapes'  or  '  tapis'  (nlirijt,  ririf;).  The  Latin  and 
Greek  »ords  signified  p.  carpet  or  cnvenne  for  a  bed  or 
couch.   The  Fiench  '  tapis,'  though  generally  applied  to 


as  corerinirs,  such  as  the  coverinc*  of  tables;  whence, 
most  probably,  we  diave  the  common  expression  '  OD  lb« 
tapis,'  as  applied  to  subjec  ts  under  discussion  or  eond* 
deration.  Of  the  use  of  the  word  tapestiy  in  this  am 
extended  sense,  there  ia  an  instance  in  Shakspert's  *Gl^ 
modj  of  Snon,'  act  iv.,  sc.  1,  where  Antipholua  of 
Mtt  aondi  to  Adiiana,  informing  her  that 

'  in  Uw  c'i«k 
Tbtt'i  eovmi  o'st  «Mi  TurUA 


Johnson,  who  cites  this  pas&a^e,  givea  also  one  from 
Diyden,  in  whu  h  tapestr\'  is  used  in  the  senio  of  taipet: 

'  The  casemeal*  an  with  goliln  liMue  iprcvd, 

\H  fisiiM"  fcssfti  lla  isnli]  «■  rt>ia  iiiiMiij  liwi ' 


In  this  more  geneml  sense  the  term  is  used  by  M 
Achille  .lubinal,  in  his  recently  published  work,  entitled 
'  Re<  herehes  sur  IT.lsage  et  I'Origine  des  Tapisseries,'  in 
which  he  extends  his  inquiry  to  worked  or  figured  elottas 
(tapiieerica  &  jrmaiges)  used  for  many  other  purposea  thaa 
the  oovaring  of  walls.  To  thia  work  wa  are  indebted  iisr 
mueh  of  the  fbHowing  information  reapeeting  the  history 
of  tapesitry. 

The  early  hi.sSorv  of  the  art  of  producing  iig^ircd  fabrics 
by  the  loom  may  oe  more  conveniently  treated  of  under 
WsAviNo  than  in  this  place ;  and  it  may  be  sufficient  here 
to  obaarva,  that  although  the  loom  was  employed  from  the 
••rliaot  timM  hj  tha  Gtoeks  and  Romaoa  ia:  tha  produo- 
tion  of  onUnaij  timnaa,  He  application  to  tlw  weaving  of 
ornamented  or  figured  fabric  swas  chiefly  Oriental,  ft  it 
probable  also  that  many  of  the  early  tapestries  wer«  im- 
broidered  by  hand  or  worked  with  the  needle.  This 
kind  of  work,  of  which  the  Bayeux  tapestiy  is  a  cele- 
brated example,  was  continued  long  afler  the  practice  of 
weaving  tapestry  in  the  loom  had  become  common.  The 
ornamented  curtains  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  deseribcd 
in  the  twenty-eixth,  thirty-fifth,  and  thirty-sixth  chapters 
of  Exodus,  are  generally  considered  to  have  been  emoroi- 
dered  by  the  needle.  Jubinal  supposes  that  they  were 
worked  with  a  needle  in  thread  of  Mik,  gold,  or  wool,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  brilliancy  of  the  plumage 
of  birds ;  but  he  conceives  that  the  vau  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  which  isdeacrihed  in  the  English  translation  of  the 
Bible  aa  of 'cwining  work' (£ro<<M.sxvLdl;  andxxxvi. 
a6\  and  which  waa  ornamented  with  eherabim,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  skill  of  the  weaver,  'that  is  to  .«.ay,  executed 
by  the  shuttle  with  woofs  of  \arious  colours,  and  in  woven 
stuff.' 

llie  Jews  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  skill  in 
embroidery  and  other  ornamental  work  of  similar  cha- 
racter from  the  Egyptians,  who  produced  figured  clothi 
both  by  the  needle  and  the  loom,  and  practised  the  airt  of 
introducing  gold  thread  or  wire  into  such  work.  WUIdn* 
son  observes  (Mannert  and  Cu$tomt  qf  the  Antient  Egyp- 
tinTia,  vol.  iii.,  p.  128\  •  Many,  of  the  Egyptian  stutfs  pre- 
sented various  patterns  worked  in  colouis  by  the  loom, 
independent  of  those  produced  by  the  d}ein<r  or  niintin? 
process,  and  so  nchly  composed  ttiat  they  vied  witJi  cloths 
emb.-cidered  by  the  needle.'  .Jul  inal  quotfla  aeveral  as- 
tieni  authors  who  raite  to  figured  tianiaa  aa  made  and 
wed  hf  tite  Egypliana  and  other  nationa  of  antiquity. 
Tapestry  was  used  by  the  Babylonians  to  represent  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  and  to  perpetuate  histoiicai  laeti. 
Philostratus,  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  mentions 
Babylonian  tapestry  ornamented  with  silver  and  cold. 
The  Greeks  practised  the  art  of  embroidering  figures  ujjon 
cloth,  and  attributed  its  invention  to  Minerva.  Homer 
alludes,  in  several  passages  of  the  '  Diad'  and  '  Odyi^ey,* 
to  embroidered  stuns  of  the  character  designated  by  Ju- 
binal '  tapisseries  &  ymaiges.'  among  which  he  comprises 
even  some  artii  h  s  iddress.  Without  attempting  to  pursue 
the  investigation  of  this  subject  minutely,  a  jrenetal  itlea 
of  the  character  of  the>-e  ornamental  tissue-  may  hv  en  von 
by  a  reference  to  the  article  '  Peplum '  in  the  '  Dictiocuu^ 
ol'Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"  edited  by  Dr.  Smith  ;  tha 
author  of  tha  article  'Peplum*  obaervea,  that  of  all  th*  ]m 
daottooa  of  tiw  Xom^  Aawla  wei«  tiioea  upon  which  tha 
sraataat  ddll  and  labour  were  employed;  and  that  the  91  b 
Jects represented  upon  them  were  so  various  and  taj.t«riul. 
that  pml-  d.  1 1  u'ht  I'd  to  describe  them.  Headdsthat  *  Evm- 
pides  describes  one  which  represented  the  sun.  moon,  and 


coucn.  ine  riench  '  tapts,  Uiougn  generally  appued  to  piues  UescnOes  one  wmcn  represeniea  ine  sun.  moon,  and 
ctrpe^  iaalao  mod  to  expraMOtlmflgttNdalothaiiaad|  atari;  and  which,  with firioua  othart  opotalBiag  hnnting 
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{(ieces  hnd  a  grctit  variety  oT  subjects,  belonged  to  the 
emple  of  Apoliu  at  Delphi,  and  wa»  u»ed  to  lorni  a  tnnK- 
nit\(-ent  tent  for  the  purpose  of  an  entertainment  {Jon, 
1141-1162) ;  for  it  is  to  be  obMrvwi  that  atorea  of  ahawl* 
wtN  not  «nly  kept  by  wealthy  indi^falQala  (Homtr,  Ody$*ey, 
sVm  104-106),  but  often  constituted  a  very  important  part 
«f  the  treasures  of  a  temple  ^Euripides,  /on,  329,  290), 
havine  boon  nresented  to  the  divinity  on  numerous  ooca- 
■lons  by  siqijilianls  and  devotees,  (isomer,  Iliad,  vi., 
S71-304  ;  Viri:il.  .Knrui,  i.,  480,  C/n>,  21-35.)' 

Several  substances  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the 
mtitnts  as  materials  for  the  ornamental  fabria  alluded 
to.  Jubinal  stales  that  flas,  iHKd,  and  byasus  [Bvann, 
'Vol.  vt.,  p.  Hi]  entered  Into  theb  eooipoatlon;  and 
that  the  riehest  colours,  embroider)',  precious  stones,  and 

!'old,  were  used  in  them.  It  in  not  ver>'  dear  in  what 
orm  and  manner  pold  wag  apjilieii  in  many  ca.*i's.  In 
the  third  verae  of  the  Ihirty-ninth  chapter  of  Exodua, 
Moses  speaks  of  beating  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  then 
cutting  It  into  wires,  to  wtmc  it  into  the  ephod  with  eun- 
ning  work ;  and  Willdnaon  ilfttes  that  prooably  the  gold 
thread  used  in  Egyptian  embroidery  was  formed  in  like 
manner,  and  rounded  by  the  hammer.  Beckmann  {Hit- 
ton/  of  Invenlions.  \o\.  ii.,  p.  212,  &c.'i  enters  minutely 
into  \hi»  question,  Htid  ■states  that  he  had  not  met  with  a 
single  passage  in  antient  authors  where  mention  is  made 
of  me'al  being  wire-drawn;  yet  Jubinal  thinks  that  gold 
WM  perhaps  sometimes  used  in  antient  tapestry  in  the 
turn  of  fine  diawn  wiraa,  flattened  and  wounia  nHind 
titreads  fai  a  manner  rwembling  modem  gold  thraad.  He 
ftirther  supposes  that  gold  ua^  snmctime-;  inf  rodnrt'tl  "uli- 
•equently  to  the  weaving  of  tin-  tissue,  by  looseiune  its 
texture,  and  insn-linc  the  ca]d  hv*\\vvn  the  threads. 

Scanty  as  are  the  notices  of  tapestry  in  antient  writers, 
otir  inlormalion  respecting  it  during  the  middle  ages  is 
not  much  fuller.  Jubinal  ol)serves  that  we  find  females 
•ngaged  in  working  tapestry  with  the  needle  from  the 
Muieat  epocha  of  the  French  monarchy.  Gregoiy  of 
IVjurs,  writing  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  cenTury,  in 
hi.?  description  of  'he  rfjoiciners  which  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  by  Clovis  and  tus  people,  speaks  of 
the  streets  beint?  shaded  with  painted  cloths  or  curtains 
^.velis  dfpirtis),  and  tlie  churches  being  adorned  with 
hantrings;  and  again,  in  describing  the  consecration  of 
the  church  of  St.  Denis,  he  mentions  tapeatiies  emtmii- 
imd  with  gold  and  gamiahed  with  pearto.  Tlie  fhbrieap 
tkm  of  tapestry-hangings  by  the  loom  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  into  France,  at  the  eariieflt,  about  the 
t^nth  century,  until  which  time  the  needle  had  been  used 
exclusively  in  their  production;  and,  long  al\er  that 
period,  the  two  processes  were  practised  concurrently. 
At  this  time  we  of\cn  find  embroidered  cloths  enumerated 
among  the  decorations  of  churches.  Jubinal  quotes  Fa- 
ther lAbbe  for  the  atatement  that  many  tan«cui«  were 
pad*  for  the  chwdi  of  Auxerre  prior  to  tne  year  840 ; 
fnd  he  relates  that,  about  985,  thoe  existed  in  the  abbey 
ef  St.  Florent,  at  Saumur.  a  great  manufactory  of  stuftV, 
especially  tapestries,  which  were  woven  by  the  inmates. 
From  contemporaiy  notices,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a 
celebrated  manufacture  of  tapestry  at  Poitiers  as  early  as 
102B.  Nor  was  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  ronfinea  to 
niBCe  at  thia  period.  The  inhabitants  ot'  the  north  of 
Europe  alio  piaetised  it.  and  English  embroidery  was 
much  admired  and  highly  prized  on  the  Continent.  In 
the  East  also,  where  the  art  iku!  been  cultivated  from  the 
earliest  antiquity,  line  ernbiuidLry  wa>  produced  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Miuh  of  the  early  Oriental  tapestry 
was  adorned  with  grotesque  figures;  and,  long  after  it 
became  usual  to  depict  natural  figures  and  aemtiy  opon 
tapestry,  such  devieea  nmt  oftea  used  in  Ofnaiiieiital 
^Mndcn. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  oentories  the  use  of  tapes- 
try extended  greatly.  It  passed  from  churches  and  monas- 

teiios,  in  which  it  had  been  iisnl  Inr  curtains,  palU,  altar- 
cloths,  vestments.  Sec,  to  the  lesniences  of  tne  nobility. 
Respecting  this  change,  .Jubinal  observes:—'  If.  in  the 
solitude  of  the  cloister,  the  monks  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
practised  the  weaving  of  wool  and  silk  for  the  sake  of  ec- 
eupation.  ladies  and  their  foUoweia,  shut  m  in  their  oaatles 
during  the  long  evenings  of  winter,  flie  fediun  of  wMch 
w  as  interrupted  only  by  the  perusal  of  works  of  piety  or 
chivalry,  eqibroidered  with  their  needles  the  glorious 
Mtioosof  our  Ibrektteii.  Hm  Uih  nalla  «f  tiMM  coM 


rooms,  built  of  stone,  spoke  far  more  cffectuaKv  to  ^he 
hearts  and  imaginations  of  those  who  li%cd  under  their 

frotccting  shelter,  when  they  were  covered  uith  interesting 
istoriea,  with  important  instruction*  or  with  glorious 
membrances  of  the  uast,  than  when  nothing  appeared  t^ 
veil  their  nakedness.  The  use  of  tapestay  in  this  way  way 
one  of  the  luxuries  introduced  from  the  East  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increajicd  intercourse  occasioned  by  the 
crusades.  The  cnisaders  brought  accounts  of  the  Oriental 
practice  of  covering  walls  with  prepared  and  ornamented 
skins,  chiefly  those  of  goats  and  sheep.  These,  which 
were  probably  at  first  used  of  their  natural  nze  and  slwpe, 
WttX  ft  later  penod,  cut  into  rectangular  pieces,  about 
two  net  high,  and  rather  leas  In  width,  end  united  by 
sewing  into  very  solid  and  handsome  hangings,  whicn 
were  well  .adapted  to  resist  damp.  Such  hangings,  or 
leuthe:'  tajiiNtiy,  were  luaimfuel un-il  much  at  Venice  and 
Cordova,  and  were  sometimes  either  giit  all  over,  or  orna- 
mented with  gilt  devices,  in  which  case  they  bore  tbt 
name  of  eTor  Itamne.  Tlie  Oriental  origin  of  the  mrt 
ordinary  kind  of  tapestry  is  indicated  by  the  nanw  aSrit' 
Mtru  or  SaraziHou,  which  was  fto^ueot^  ftppUed  {a  Wiime 
to  the  early  manufacturers. 

Numerous  allusions  to  the  uae  of  tapestry  in  the  four 
teenlh  and  fifteenth  centuries,  collectetl  from  contempo- 
rary liocumeiits,  are  given  tiy  .lubinal.  It  was  then  not 
only  used  to  cover  tne  nakedness  of  interior  walls,  but 
was  also  employed,  on  great  occasions,  as  for  insUmos 
on  the  public  entries  of  prinoai»  to  detorato  streets,  and 
to  impart  a  joyful  appearance  to  towns  and  pnblic  places. 
It  formed  part  of  tne  decorations  of  festal  nails,  and  was 
employed  to  ornament  the  galleries  and  other  erections 
leqiiired  at  tournaments.  Rich  embroidery  was  also  much 
employed  in  the  decorations  of  the  horses  and  men  who 
formed  the  actors  in  those  chivalric  amusements  ;  and  the 
brilliant,  though  often  grotcsoue  devices  of  heraldiy,  whitji 
formed  so  important  a  part  of  the  display  upon  such  ocen* 
sions,  afforded  extensive  employment  to  the  woritfn  «f 
tapestry  and  other  omunented  tissues. 

The  art  of  making  tapestry,  for  w  hich  the  Flemings  had 
been  celebrated  from  tne  twclllh  century,  made  consider- 
able pnagress  in  f^landers  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
attained  its  hitrbest  perfection  there  in  the  fUteenth. 
Guiueiardini  has  ascribed  tlie  iiuention  of  tapestrj'  to 
Flanders ;  but,  if  received  at  all,  this  statement  must  be 
•nppoacd  to  refer  merely  to  such  as  is  produced  by  the 
loom.  It  is  certain  however  that  Europe  is  much  indebted 
to  the  Flemings  for  the  revival  and  improvement  of  tapes- 
try, and  for  the  production  of  many  of  the  finest  spt  ri- 
mens  yet  existing.  The  countess  of  Wilton,  whose  mte- 
restinij  volume  on  '  Tlie  Art  of  Ncddlcwoik'  contains 
much  information  upon  the  subject  of  tapestry,  is  prpbably 
correct  in  assuming  that  the  weaving  of  tapestiy-nangings 
was  not  pnustised  until  they  had  beconw,  from  €tistoi%  n 
thing  of  necessity.  *  llnmtemitting  and  •rduousi'she 
observes, '  had  been  the  stitcheiy  practised  in  the  creation 
of  these  coveted  luxuries,  long,  very  long,  before  the  loom 
was  taught  to  t^ive  relief  to  the  busy  iinger."  Tapestry 
manufactories  were  early  established  at  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Oudenarde,  Lisle,  Toumay,  Bruges,  and  Valenciennes  ; 
but  that  (tir  Arras*  was  more  celebrated  than  any  other, 
and  its  praduetioM  ««•  m>  highly  prised,  that  the  nane 
amw  became  a  emnnm  anrasston  for  the  finest  tapestiy 
generally,  whether  made  In  that  place  or  elsewhere,  lite 

hangings  of  Arras,  as  well  as  those  of  otlier  nianufactorie.s 
in  France,  were,  says  .Iul)inal,  for  the  must  piirt  executed 
in  wool.  Hemp  and  cotton  were  also  used  in  tlieui.  but 
no  silk  or  gold  tiuead.  The  fabrication  of  tapestries 
formed  of  these  substances  was  carried  on  chiefly  at  Flo- 
rence and  at  Venice.  Tlie  recollection  of  this  <ufierenee 
is  important  in  discovering  where  dd  tapestries  were  made, 
and  Jubinal  refers  to  instances  of  the  difference  in  some 
of  those  engraved  in  his  great  work  on  this  description  of 
monuments..  Wnti  io;  of  tlie  period  under  consideration, 
he  observes  that  the  devices  \  t/nt/ufrrx'^  of  the  tapestiy 
were  veiy  various.  We  have  seen  that  they  sometimes 
represented  scenes  from  antient  history,  tropi  tlie  fid>ulooa 
stories  of  heroes,  and  from  modern  histoiieal  Ofinti; 
but  the  inmginaUon  of  the  tapeatiy-designen  did  BM  atop 
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there.  The  hangings  of  the  fourteenth  centun'  often  re- 
presented hunts,  fantastical  animals,  or  the  occupation* 
peculiar  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  romantic 
and  chivalric  poems  afforded  a  rich  store  of  subjects  for 
illustiation.  Jubinal  quotes  inventories  of  tapestries, 
recnpts,  be.,  of  the  foarteenth  century,  in  which  tapestrii^s 
of  the  above  and  of  several  other  varieties  are  mentioned. 
The  account  sriven  of  those  belonging  to  Charles  V.  of 
Aance  is  particularly  curions.  It  is  taken  from  an  in- 
ventory preserved  in  the  Hibliothcque  du  Roi,  which, 
bejsides  tapestries  ornnnit'ii'cil  uitli  iiL'i-ri>,  inont)un,s  he- 
laldic  tapestries  {tapttseries  dnrmoirie),  and  lappis  rf//w, 
or  bdi^  or  thei^  tapestry.  The  fifteenth  century  affords 
nuqr  aunilar  documents,  though  Jubinal  doee  not  mt 
them  so  Ailly.  He  gives  however  veiy  lonpr  extiMti  mm 
a  MS.  in  the  6ibIiothi<iue  du  Rot  respecting  some  old 
tapestries,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  names  tapiM 
Sarraztnoi\  and  tapis  de  Turquie*  were  often  applied  to 
hangings  fabricated  in  the  West,  they  being  probably 
made  in  imitation  of  Oriental  work.  In  this  epoch  tapeH- 
try  was  often  alluded  to  by  poets,  and  to  it  is  attributed 
the  fabrication  of  most  of  the  tapestries  towUehtha  ttnn 
*  tepiiienes  hiitoiite'  has  been  applied. 

liie  dxteenth  eentuiy,  which  was  an  age  of  genertl  im- 
provement in  France,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  produc- 
tion of  tapestry.  Francis  I.  founded  the  manufactures 
of  Fontaincblcau,  in  which  threads  of  gold  and  silver  were 
skilfully  introduced  into  the  work.  It  was,  we  are  in- 
formed, with  this  new  impulse  that  the  practice  was 
commenced  of  weaving  tapestry  in  a  single  piece,  instead 
of  composing  it,  as  before,  of  several  smaller  pieces 
Joined  together.  This  prince  brought  Primaticcio  from 
Italy  [Primaticcio,  Francesco,  vol.  xix.,  p.  1],  and, 
among  other  works  of  art,  commissioned  him  to  make 
desierns  for  several  tapestries,  which  were  woven  at  Fon- 
taincbleau.  Francis  spared  no  pains  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  this  department  of  the  fine  arts.  ^le  engaged 
Flemish  workmen,  whom  he  supplied  wiln  silk,  wool, 
and  other  nateiials,  and  paid  liberailv  for  their  labour ; 
and  doemnente  exist  to  prove  that  ne  also  patronited 
the  tapestry-makers  of  nris.  Henry  II.,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Francis,  continued  to  encourage  the  manu- 
factory at  Fontainebleaii,  and  established  a  manufacture 
of  tapestry  on  the  premises  of  the  Hiipitat  de  la  Trinity, 
which  attained  its  hit^hcst  cclclirit y  in  the  reis^n  oi  Henry 
rV.,  and  produced  many  fine  tapestries.  In  1594  Du 
Boutg,  the  most  eminent  artist  connected  with  this  esta- 
UiahBient,  nada  there  the  celebrated  tapestries  of  St. 
Meri,  wMdi  wete  fat  existence  until  a  recent  period ;  and 
these  pleased  Henry  TV.  so  much,  that  bo  ilcN  -^rninod  to 
re-estaolish  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  at  Paris,  where 
it  had  been  intemipted  by  the  disorders  of  the  {)recedinc; 
teigns.  This  he  dia  in  1597,  bringing  Italian  workers  in 
^id  and  silk  to  assist  in  the  work. 

The  narrative  of  M.  Jubinal,  from  which  most  of  the 
preceding  facts  are  taken,  does  not  extend  later  than  the 
dose  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but,  to  continue  the  history 
of  the  tapestry  manafoeture  in  France  without  intemip- 
tion,  we  may  turn  to  the  volume  recently  published  by 
the  Countess  of  Wilton.  A  few  yeare  alter  the  events  last 
mentioned,  as  appears  from  his  *  Memoirs.'  the  Due  de 
Sully,  Henry's  minister,  was  actively  engaged  in  promoting 
this  branch  of  industry.  In  1605  were  uud  the  Ibunda^ 
tions  of  new  edifiojs  for  the  tapestiy-wcaveia,  in  the  horae- 
roarket  at  Paris;  and  at  that  time,  «r  a  little  later, 
Flemish  workmen  were  engaged  to  soperintend  the  manu- 
fkcture.  The  establishment  languished,  if  it  did  not 
become  quite  extinct,  after  the  death  ot"  Henrv  IV.  :  but 
when  the  royal  palace<«,  especially  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuilories,  were  receiving,'  tlieir  rich  decorations,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  his  minister  Colbert  revived  it,  and 
from  that  time  the  celebrated  royal  tapeatiy-manu  factory 
of  the  Gobelins  dates  its  origin.  Ihb  was  estaUiahed  in 
wU«h  bed  been  eiected  fay  od^brated  dyers 


*  IkAaolMtic,  la  s  ■■Wnnriit  p*i^,  t  Roiarluljle  FmUn  Upnirjr  of  die 

lixleeilill  cenlu rv ,  piTi'TUishtni  cTn*:)fTni,  ir.il  d#'vicp»,  which  U  U(i»*  in  lh« 
tmansion  of  ttn  M.n  >•  I'.r  Uv;;(i;, ,  »i  JuVitnl  nl>,rrvc>  Ihm  ihc  flnc.t 
riaiiu  UpMtric*  'rr  Ibt  |n>«luc»  of  KhiiriuHn,  n]>i^i<llT  of  Ih*  lo»D  of 
Ywi.  Unw^  Im  mMft  w»  mminoBly  eull  TurkM  MmmiIm.  mut 

hirmum  thtrtnamftim  ilMOlii.aMa  raipifF,  hut  li«eautp,  hrton  tlw  d'u»«*«ry 
of  llw  jn,^!,*.-  n>ii  ih-'  ('ijie  nf  (htryi  I'fu-e.  Tiirki^  fnrnn^l  llio  onlv  wjy  of 
•••mroMnintiioii  »iih  I'  mx  I1ir  ntafalWiiBra*  o  llM.'r,'>i.l  'jneitr\  manniiic- 
IwwvJb  rnaj<t  put  aa  aud  to      iMfortiliM  of  Itang  bmMfj ;  bat  Um  ait 


named  Gobelin  [Gobelin,  vol.  xi.,  p  28G],  but  which 
were  purchased  by  Louis  XIV.  in  or  about  the  year  1666, 
and  adapted  to  the  tapestr^'-manufacture,  under  the  name 
of  Hotel  Royal  des  Gobelins.    Foreign  artists  and  work- 
men  were  engaged,  laws  were  drawn  up  for  the  protection 
and  government  of  the  manufactory,  and  eveiything  was 
doM  to  render  k,  what  it  has  ever  since  remained,  the 
finest  estsblidiment  of  the  kind  in  the  world.   '  The  quan- 
tity of  the  finest  and  noblest  work*  that  have  been  pro- 
duced by  it,'  observes  the  work  aoove  referred  to,  *  and 
the  number  of  the  best  woikmeii  bred  up  therein,  are 
incredible ;  and  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  the 
arts  and  manufactures  of  France  is,  in  great  measure, 
owin^  thereto.'  The  production  of  tapestiy  at  the  Gobe- 
lins IS  said  to  have  attained  the  highest  perfection  in  the 
time  of  the  minister  Colbert  and  his  succ<sM^r  M.  de 
Lonvois.   Le  Brun,  when  chief  director  of  the  establish- 
ment, made  many  designs  for  working  after;   and  M.  de 
Louvois  caused  tapestry  to  be  made  from  some  of  the 
finest  designs  of  Raphael,  Julio  Romano,  and  other 
Italian  painters.    A  further  account  of  this  celebrated 
manufacture  is  given  in  the  elegant  volume  which  has 
Just  appeared  under  the  title  of  *Tha  Hand-book  of 
Needlework,*  the  authoresa  of  wMeli  writes  under  her 
maiden  name,  Miss  Ijimbert   8Im  ilMes  that  the  manu 
facturc  declined  greatly  at  the  Revolution,  but  v.a>  revived 
under  the  government  of  Napoleon,  and  has  ever  since 
been  carried  on  successfully,  though  by  no  means  to  the 
same  extent  as  formeriy.    About  1802  ninety  persons 
were  employed  in  it,  chiefly  in  preparing  tapestiy  for  the 
palace  of  St.  Cloud.   'The  pieces  executed,^according  to 
the  work  last  named,  *  an  generally  historical  subjects, 
and  it  occasionally  requires  the  labour  of  fivm  two  to  six 
years  to  finish  a  single  piece  of  tapestiy.'    'The  produc- 
tioas  of  this  manufactory ,'  says  the  same  authority. '  which 
is  entirely  supported  by  the  government,  arc  chiefly  des- 
tined for  the  royal  palaces,  or  for  presents  made  by  the 
king;  but  some  few  pieces,  not  designed  as  such,  are 
allowed  to  be  sold.'  Wool  is  the  only  material  now  used, 
it  being  found  to  retain  its  colours  better  then  any  other ; 
and  in  connection  with  the  weaving  establishment  is  one 
for  dyeing  wools,  under  the  direction  of  able  chemists,  in 
which  many  colours  are  dved  for  this  purpose  exclusively. 
From  a  passage  in  Evelyn's  '  Diar}-'  .  Oct.  4,  lOCi  ,  in  w  hich 
he  speaks  with  admiration  of  some  new  F  rench  tapestry 
he  had  seen  in  the  apartments  of  the  duchcM  of  Ports- 
mouth, it  appears  that  the  productioneof  tUamannlhcloqr 
were  known  in  England  at  that  time. 

The  preceding  liistoriea]  notices  respecting  tapestiy 
refer  almost  exclusively  to  Franee.  b(it  we  mu-t  retrace  our 
steps  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
this  kind  of  fabric  in  England.  Respecting  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  it  is  observed  in  the  'Pictorial  History  of 
England'  i  vol  i.,  p.  323) : — ^'The  dwellings  of  the  hu^wr 
classes  appear  to  have  been  completely  and  sometunea 
splendidly  furnished :  their  walls  were  hung  with  sUk 
neiily  emhroideied  with  gold  or  colours.  The  needl  e- work 
for  which  the  English  ladies  were  so  famous  was  herein 
displayed  to  great  advanfacre.  In:^iilpb.is  mentions  some 
hangings  ornamented  with  golden  birds  in  needle-work, 
and  a  veil  or  curtain  on  which  was  represented  in  embroi- 
derv  the  destruction  of  Troy.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem 
of  Beowulf  we  read  that,  in  *the  great  yriM-dmtbtt*'-^ 


'  TIten  ihooe  vuipsalad  wUkflli 
Tlw  «cb  on  tiie  wull,. 
Muii>  woailv-r*  U>  Ute  liglit 
Of  c»ch  ol  Itxr  w^rrlurt 
Tlcit  » I  Mild  cAir  on  it  bwimc  ,l4blr.' 

'  The  Saxon  term  lor  a  curtain  or  hanging  was  ttannjl ; 
and,  in  the  will  of  Wvnfloeda,  we  find  the  bequest  of  a 
long  hrall  trahrift  and  a  short  one.    The  same  lady  sJso 
bequeaths  three  coverincrs  for  benches  or  settles  {ttU» 
hrtegl).'  The  Baysux  TAPasnnr  (voL  iv„  p.  88)  is  per- 
haps the  most  antient  piece  of  needlework  m  existence. 
It  was  probably  owing  to  the  expense  of  such  hani,niigs,, 
when  of  large  size,  and  the  very  long  time  remiired  for 
their  production,  that  the  less  comfortable   device  of 
painting  the  walls  of  chambers  was  extensively  adopted 
in  the  eariy  Norman  period.    Of  this  time  the  work  before 
quoted  observes  (vol.  i.,  p.  635): — 'The  hangiqn  oC 
needle-woik  and  einbroideiy  wUch  adorned  the  WWB  oC 
the  Anglo.8axon  palaces,  leem  to  have  been  partially  su- 
peiMded  hi  the  eouna  of  this  period  by  the  iaahioa 
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ptintin^  on  the  mill  themselve*,  or  the  wainscot  of  the 
duunber,  the  Mme  hiBtoricul  or  ftibuloiM  sufcjeet*  which 
had  Utiierto  been  displayed  in  threads  of  colours  and 
gold.'  Many  instances  mitfht  be  enumerated  of  this  kind 
of  decoration,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  directions 

S>en  by  Henry  III.  early  in  his  rei^n.  for  the  painting  of 
»  wainsGOted  cbunber  it>  Winchester  castle  with  the 
nmepictuilllrittl  nMch  it  had  been  previously  adorned; 
«  dmumtMO*  ptwiuned  by  Walpole  to  indicate  the  veiy 
carif  exirtenee  of  tdstoricM  peintiD|r  in  England.  The 
practice  alluded  to  appears  to  have  extended  considerably 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  hi^i  immediate  sMcceti.- 
Mm;  and,  according  to  the  same  authority  vol.  i..  p. 
864),  the  painting  were,  in  aeverai  instances,  directed  to 
he  made  in  imitation  of  needle-work  tapeatrien.  I^dy  Wil- 
tmi  itates  that  tanestiy  of  needle-worK,  like  the  myeux 
tepeMry  of  Matilaa,  which  '  had  been  used  solely  for  the 
decoiatioD  of  altais,  or  theenbdliilaBent  of  other  portions 
of  aaered  edHlees,  on  oeetaioDe  of  feetival  or  tne  per- 
formance of  solemn  rites,  had  been  of  much  more  general 
application  amonirst  the  luxuriotm  inhabitants  of  the 
South,  and  was  mtroduced  info  Ensrland  as  Airniturc  hane- 
ing  by  Eleanor  of  Casliie.'  That  tapestry  was  not  origi- 
nally introduced  by  that  queen  will  be  seen  by  the  Ihcti 
«tat«d  above;  and  wo  know  not  whether  there  i*  any 
ftarther  intfionty  lior  tiw  stslenwnt  tiian  the  mention,  by 
Matthew  Paris,  of  her  having  used  tapestry  for  coveriiiii 
floors,  the  word  heins;  apparently  used  in  the  .sense  of  carpet. 
(Pict.  Hilt,  of  En^limd,  vol.  i.,  p.  VKfS,  note.}  Chaucer 
mentions  a  'tapiser,'  in  company  with  a  'wubbe'  and  a 
•dyer,'  unong  his  Canterbury  pil^ms;  from  which  cir- 
comstance  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  buMnew  was  not 
n  very  uncommon  one  towanb  the  clow  of  the  Iburteenth 
eoQtivy.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  tiM  of  tapestry 
metly  extended  in  England ;  but  then,  and  fbr  long  after, 
tne  principal  stipply  appears  to  have  been  from  the  Con- 
tinent. In  the  sixteenth  centurj  a  kind  of  hanging  wa-s 
iDtioduiLil  .!  ich  holds  a  place  intermediate  between 
painted  wali<i  and  worea  or  embroidered  tapettiy.  Shak- 
spere  alUideii  to  there  htogingi  under  tne  nana  of 
'painted  clothe.'* 

Hie  appeaimnee  of  the  rich  tapestry  common  in  the 
Elizabethan  period  is  admirably  described  by  Spenser,  in 
his  '  Faerie  Queene,*  book  iii.,  canto  ix.,  in  the  account  of 
the  tapestry  seen  by  Britomart  in  the  apartment! of  the 
house  of  Busiranc,  in  the  followine  line«  : — 

*  For  r(»U«l4  alvml  (hr  yrl^lhfl  w<'t« 

With  xnmlljr  una  <>f  (nrat  inujrxiy, 
WoTcn  wlln  gold  aad  rilkcto  t  ntt  unU  StW* 
That  Uierieh  ncull  liirketl  ^ririly, 
Ai  fWinlo:;  t»      h'.ii  ftom  envi'>ii»  eye: 
Yft  Krr*«,  unil  IhTP.  *n<l  rwpry  wtwre.  UBWPMi 
II  tlwwil  U.'toirL-  ai  •)  ihoiiF  uu»  ilIinKly  ; 
Like  ■  diimlnird  »njkr,  wh.-.'  liid4io  amm 
Thromti  th*  KTrrue  HTM  hii  iuii','  iicu'lit  l«i?uW>l  baek  daelarr*. 

The  poet  described  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeinej. 
and  sufiicient  remains  y«t  exist  to  attest  the  accuracy  of 
his  description ;  although  in  most  cases  the  brilliancy  of 
the  metallic  threads  and  the  beauty  of  the  colours  are 
greatly  impaired,  and  in  some  instances  the  gold  and  silver 
threads  have  been  artfully  withdrawn,  their  intrinaic  value 
proving  too  strong  a  temptation  for  cupidity  to  resist. 

Tile  iiitrixliiction  of  tapestry-weaving  into  England  is 
usually  attributed  to  a  irentleman  named  Slieldon,  late  in 
ihe  reiLTu  of  Henry  VIII.  Lady  Wilton  mentions  indeed 
an  intimation  by  Walpole  of  its  origin  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Edward  III. ;  but  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
troduce the  nrt  at  that  time,  it  doee  not  appear  to  have 
prodneed  any  important  reaolt.  Aceoidhig  to  her  *  Art 
of  Needlework.'  Sheldon  allowed  an  artist,  named  Robert 
Hicks,  to  use  his  manor-house  at  Burcheston,  in  Warwick- 
shire, for  the  practice  of  the  art;  and  mentioned  him  in 
his  will,  which  was  dated  1370.  as  'the  only  auter  and 
beginner  of  tfti)istry  and  arrn-s  within  this  realme.'  At 
Burcheston  were  worked  in  tapestry,  on  a  large  scale, 
mnpi  of  Oxlbrdihire,  Worceetenihire,  Warwickshire,  and 
Glouecaterdiire,  aoma  ftngmenta  vIL  which  were»  it  i» 
stated,  in  W«1poIe*a  eonecHon  at  fltrawbnry  Hill.  Uttie 
more  is  known  of  this  esl.iblishment.  James  I.  endea- 
voured to  revive  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  by  encourag- 
ing and  aaaisting  in  the  formation  of  an  establiihment  at 

*  In  M.ilona't  alilion  (ISSU  nsinv  rrfHrrnrr,  In  tl,K  Vhid  of  •ubflitilitt  for 
wovrn  or  i^liroiilned  Uioltv,  liv  vii"jc;j  luthon.  wtr  Ki<rn,  notot  oa 
•A*  Tnu        <*•'      iU  •  •■  >'(*!>■•       PP-  '  HMtT  IV.'  I>luts, 


Mortlake.  abottt  1019,  under  the  management  of  flir 
FrandaCiBiie.  James  I.  gave  2000/.  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  this  establishment,  which  appears  to  have  been 
oriprinally  supplied  with  deidgns  from  abroad,  but  .subse- 
quently bv  an  arti.st  named  Francis  Cleyne,  or  Klein,  a 
native  of  Rostock,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  who  was 
engaged  for  the  purpose.  ThLs  undertaking  wa."!  a  favonte 
hobby  both  with  James  and  his  succesi>or,  w  ho  regarded 
Cleyae  ao  fovooiably  that  he  be^wcd  upon  him,  in  1625, 
an  anmiitj  of  1001.  (Ryner't  Faedera,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  112), 
which  he  enjoyed  until  the  civil  war.  In  the  same  year 
Charles  I.  granted  •2tKX)/.  a  year  for  ten  years  to  Sir  Fiancis 
Crane,  in  lieu  of  an  annual  payment  of  which  he 

had  previously  covenaateU  to  pay  for  that  term,  as  the 
grant  recites,  'towards  the  furtherance,  upholding,  and 
maintenance  of  the  worke  of  tapestries,  latelie  brou^t 
into  this  our  kingdome  by  the  saia  Sir  Fniacie  Cmnc,  and 
now  by  him  and  hia  workmen  practised  and  put  in  use  at 
Mortlake,  in  onr  eonntie  of  Surrey  ;'  and  of  a  further  sum 
of  CfKX)/.  due  to  the  eslablishment  for  three  suits  of  i^olt' 
tapeslncs.  {Fwdi-ra.  m)1.  xviii.,  p.  60.)  .-Vfter  the  death 
of  Sir  Francis  Crane,  his  brother.  Sir  Richiud,  sold  the 
premises  to  the  king,  and  during  the  civil  war  they  were 
seized  as  royal  property.  AflcrHw  Restoration,  Charles  II. 
r-ndeavoured  to  revive  the  wanufactuie,  and  employed 
\  ( i  ri  j  to  make  designs  for  it,  but  the  attempt  was  unrae- 
cessful.  Lady  Wilton  however  conceives  tnat,  although 
languishing,  the  work  was  not  altogether  extinct,  '  for," 
she  observes,  *  in  Mr.  Evelyn's  very  scarce  tract  entitled 
"  Mwndtis  Muliebris,"  printed  in  1690,  some  of  this  manu- 
facture is  amongst  the  adiclesto  be  fUmished  by  a  irallant 
to  his  mistress.*  During  its  period  of  pro<«perity,  this 
manufocturr  produced  tiie  most  superb  hangings,  aher 
the  deaisna  of  celebrated  painteis,  with  which  the  palaces 
of  Windsor  Caatle,  Hampton  Coort,  IVhitehail,  James's, 
Non.siich,  Greenwich,  Sec,  and  many  of  the  miuisions  of 
the  nobility,  were  adorned.  Five,  at  least,  of  the  cartoon-s 
of  Raphael,  which  appear  to  have  been  bouj^ht  by 
Charles  I.  for  that  purpose,  were  worked  in  tapestry  at 
Mortlake.  These  celebrated  works  were  de^pmd  for  the 
purpose  of  being  copied  in  tapestiy,  and  were  oiiniially 
worked  in  Flanders.  [Cabtoon,  vol.  vi.,  p.  3300  An 
act  of  parliament  was  paas^  in  1G63  to  cncourai^e  the 
linen  and  tapestry  manufactures  of  England,  and  to  re- 
strain the  great  importation  of  foreign  linen  and  tapestrv. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  hanerinics,'  as  applied  to  tape^tr), 
as  well  as  to  other  kinds  of  lining  for  rooms,  perhaps  suf- 
ficiently indicates  the  manner  in  which  such  decorations 
were  Ibrmerlv  i)ut  up.  '  The  tapestries,*  obicrvo  the 
CounteaeOif  Wilton,  'whether wrought  or  woven,  did  not 
remain  on  the  walls  a«  do  the  hangings  of  modem  days : 
it  was  the  primitive  office  of  jrrooms  of  the  chamber  to 
hani;  up  the  tapestry,  which,  in  a  royal  progress,  wus  sent 
Ibrward  with  the  purveyor  and  prooms  of  the  chiimber.' 
She  relates  a  curious  anecdote  in  illustration  of  thu  prac- 
tice.   Henry  IV.  of  France,  wisliing  to  do  honour  to  the 

S)pe"8  legatie,  the  cardinal  of  Florence,  when  visiting  St. 
ermain-en-Laj^  lent  orders  to  hang  up  the  finest  tapee* 
try ;  Iwt,  by  an  awkward  blunder,  the  suit  selected  for 
the  cardinaTa  chamber  was  embelliihed  with  satirical  em" 
blems  of  the  pope  and  the  Roman  court.  Tlie  mistake 
was  discovered  by  the  Due  de  Sully,  on  whose  authority 
the  anecdote  is  criveii.  and  another  suit  was  substituted  for 
that  with  liie  ott'ensive  devices.  In  a  subsequent  chapter* 
on  'The  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,'  after  showing  the  uni* 
venality  of  tapestry  and  similar  decorations  in  the  houMO 
of  the  Wrtrility  and  gentry  of  England,  it  is  stated  that 
tapestry  was  at  that  time  suspended  upon  frames,  which 
were  probably,  in  many  ca»cs,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  waifs,  as  we  Iretiuently  read  of  pei-sons  conceal- 
ing themselves,  like  Kalstatt' i  .V^'rry  ff'itrs  of  irmdgor, 
act  iii.,  scene  3":,  'behind  the  arra.s.' 

The  interest  attached  to  antient  tapestnes  as  historical 
monuUMnts,  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  works  of  art,  is 
of  no  mean  order.  The  most  important  work  on  thb  de- 
partment of  areh»olo|!y  is  that  of  M.  Jnbina],  the  anfhor 
of  the  historical  treatise  quoted  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article,  entitled  *  Les  Anciennes  Taptsserit  s  Histon^es,'  in 
which  are  >:iven  minute  descriptions,  illustrated  by  many 
large  folio  plates,  of  the  most  remaikable  tapestries  made 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  preserved 
to  the  prawni  time*  Such  monuments,  as  he  obeerves  in  U» 
piofeiMi  sonMtinMa  wfMant  to     with  m  ffhanaiag  aii4 
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ftltthful  nafwtt,  grav*  historical  events,  ard  sometmes 
■cenes  of  j^iefy.  *  There  ih^y  >liow  ns  k  siesre  or  a  tonin.'i- 
ment ;  here,  al'east ;  a  iittie  lart  her.  a  chace  ;  and  aiwayit, 
whether  chace,  banquet,  tournament,  or  siege,  all  is,  as 
Montaigne  would  have  Mid,  poartmyed  to  tfie  life ;  th^ 
•11  retrace  to  us  nott  Rtenuljrthe  mode  of  life  of  oar 
fathers,  showing  US  their  residences,  Iheir  ehtirrhes,  their 
dresses,  their  arms,  and  even  (thanks  to  their  e\])lanatory 
le^rends  i  their  lanf^iiatre  fit  different  epneh*.  Further  than 
this,  il'  we  refer  to  the  inventorv  of  Charles  V.,  made  in 
197B,  we  find  that  all  the  Frencli  literature  of  the  fruitful 
ases  preceding  iha  em  of  that  iriie  monarch  had  been  bv 
Ma  ordeie  ttatudated  into  wool/  At  a  later  period,  al- 
thoug;h  the  beauty  of  tapestry  was  increased  by  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  of  weaving  and  dyeing,  and  by  the  adop- 
tion ot'sMp.  riov  desi^rns.  iii-ieli  of  its  peeiiliaily  interesting 
char;u  ter  was  lont.  JubtUiiK  in  the  smalU'r  work  Irequently 
r|uoto(l  in  tin-  earlier  part  of  this  article,  recret.s  tlie  dis- 
appearance of  the  Gothic  labels,  which  contained  quaint 
deecripUom  of  the  subjects  represented  ;  of  the  peculiar 
arehiteetuce  of  the  middle  age»  {arehiiteture  d  ogivet), 
and  of  the  flimiture  and  drenei  of  our  tbrehtherB  ;  and 
he  conceives  that  their  ])!are  is  but  ill  supplied  by  the 
imitation.  '  clever  in  the  i^reat  masters,  hut  detc.itahle  in 
ttieir  rli-ciples,'  of  Greek  and  Roman  Ibrnis,  of  which  he 
refers  to  *  celebmled  aiui  grievouji  examples*  in  the  com- 
po-iitions  of  Rubens  reproduced  by  the  manufactory  of 
the  Gobelins ;  in  the  tapestries  of  Beauvais,  and  in  those 
of  Aubusson.' 

In  the  primitive  method  of  worldnf  taneatiy  with  the 
needle,  the  wool  was  usually  applied  to  a  nnd  of  eanvas, 

and  the  effect  produced  was  coarse  and  very  defective  ; 
hut  some  finer  kmds  of  tapestrj-  were  < mhroidered  upon  a 
silken  fahrie.  The  procesn  of  weuvini;  liy  the  loom,  alte' 
the  manner  known  a.s  the  ftnuta  /i--\>-.  or  high  warp,  wa* 

Sractised  in  the  tapestries  of  Flander-*  and,  according  to 
obinal,  in  tiioie  of  England  also),  as  early  as  the  Ibur- 
teenlh  and  fifteenth  centuries;  the  only  essential  dif- 
ference between  these  and  the  productions  of  modern 
times  being  that  previously  noticca,  the  comparative  size 
01  the  pieces  \Mivenin  the  foom.  Tlie  avinp  of  tajjestrj-, 
both  by  the  'haute  lis^e'  and  the  '  hasse  lisse,'  ajipenrs  to 
be  of  Oriental  invention  :  and  the  (!itterenee  hetweeti  the 
two  methods  may  be  bnetty  described.  In  the  •  haute 
lisse'  the  loom, or  rather,  the'ftame  with  the  warp^hreads, 
is  placod  in  a  peipendicular  position,  and  the  weaver 
works  standin;^ :  while  in  the  •bane  Hste*  the  ftame  with 
the  warp  is  laid  horizonlall} ,  and  the  weaver  works  in  a 
sitting  position.  !n  weavinij  with  the  '  basse  lisse,' which. 
Mi-s  Liiinliert  obM  >  now  relinquished,  the  paintinc: 
to  be  copied  is  laid  beneath  the  threads  of  the  warp,  which 
are  stretched  in  a  manner  resembling  that  of  common 
weaving,  the  pattern  being  supported  by  a  number  ot 
transverse  threads  stretched  beneath  it.  The  weaver, 
sitting  before  the  loom,  and  leaning  over  the  beam,  care- 
fully "sppnrntes  the  threads  of  the  warp  with  Ids  flnpni.  so 
ihrit  he  may  see  his  ])nftern  betwten  them.  lie  then 
takes  in  his  other  hai;d  a  kind  of  sbiittle,  called  vl  fluh\ 
charged  with  silk  or  wool  uf  the  colour  require^l.  and 
lasscs  it  between  the  ihread(«,  after  separating  them  in 
he  usual  \wiy  hy  minns  of  trcddles  worked  by  the  feet. 
WsAviNG.]  '  The  thrt^  of  woof  or  shoot  thus  inserted  is 
inatly  driven  close  up  to  the  finished  portion  of  the  work 
)y  mcan.s  of  a  reed  or  comb  formed  of  box-wood  or  ivory, 
the  teeth  of  which  ar«?  inserted  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp.  In  tliis  [iruee>s  the  face  of  the  tapesl ry  is  down- 
wards, so  that  tlie  weaver  cannot  examine  his  wo:k  until 
the  pie(;e  is  coniiilded  and  removed  I'rorii  the  loom.  The 
frame  of  the  'haute  lisse'  loom  consists  of  two  upright 
side-piei  es.  with  lai-ge  rollen  phwcd  horisontally  between 
them,  llie  threads  of  the  warp,  which  usuallv  consist  of 
twisted  wool,  are  wound  round  the  upper  rotler/and  the 
fini.shcd  web  is  coiled  rotind  the  lower  one.  The  cartoon, 
or  design  to  be  copied,  is  jihu  ed  perpendicularly  l)ehinil 
tlie  l;ac  k  or  ^vron!X  side  of  tile  warp,  and  then  the  principal 
outhiies  of  the  pattern  are  drawn  upon  the  front  of  the 
warp,  the  threads  of  which  are  sufficiently  open  to  allow 
the  artist  to  see  the  design  between  them!  The  cartoon  is 
then  removed  so  far  back  ihim  the  warp  that  the  weaver 
may  place  himself  between  them  with  hi*  baek  towards 
the  former,  so  that  he  must  twrr.  round  whenever  he 
wishes  io  look  at  it.  Attached  tr  the  upright  side-pieee.s 
of  the  frame  are  contrivances  for  separating  the  thrtaada  of 


the  warp,  so  as  to  allow  the  flutfy  or  broacn,  whieh  Carries 
the  w(»of.  to  pass  between  them.  Like  tlie  wen vcf  with 
the  '  basse  lisse,'  the  operator  works,  as  it  were,  bliml* 
fold ;  but  bj  walUng  round  to  the  front  of  the  loon  he 
aiaysaa  the  jpngrm  of  his  work*  and  maqr  adjust  ant 
threads,  whien  have  not  been  foread  into  their  right  posi- 
tion hv  the  reed  or  comb,  with  a  larjrc  needle,  caJled  an 
aiguille  d  pre»«er.  The  process  of  workin?  with  the 
'haute  lisse'  is  much  slower  than  the  other,  and  is  indeed, 
says  Jubinal,  almost  as  slow  as  tliat  of  workioi^  with  the 
needle.  Lady  Wilton,  in  describing  the  productions  of  the 
Hotel  Royal  des  Gobelins,  observes  tliat '  Not  the  least 
intovsting  part  of  the  process  was  that  performed  by  the 
rentTttyeuTH,  at  fine-drawers,  who  so  unite  the  breadths  ef 
the  tapestry  into  one  pietnre,  that  no  seam  is  discernible, 
but  the  whole  appears  like  one  design.'  Now,  however, 
the  pieces  are  woven  so  wide  that  joining  is  vtiy  i»eiiion 
resorted  to.  even  for  the  largest  pieces. 

(  Juhinai,  Hecherehet  mr  i  Umge  et  i'(h'igine  d«a  7'e- 
pitteries  d  Pertonnaget,  ditet  Hittoriee* ;  The  Art 
Nee^mpQfkt  edited  by  theRi^t  Honourable  the  Count^i 
of  Wfltoo ;  7%e  HtmAook  of  tkt<amtork,  by  Miss  Laai> 
bert :  &c.) 

TAPHOZOOJS.  (;Chkii'')iter.\.  wi.  »u.,  p.  24.} 
TAPIO'CA,  a  fknnaceouH  substance,  preimied  in  South 
America  from  two  species  of  Janipha,  or  the  bitter  and 
sweet  ('asiada  or  Manioc  plants,  which  tw3  were  long 
regarded  as  one  species,  and  cominebended  under  the 
name  of  .Tatropha  Manihot,  till  Ponl  distinguished  th«B, 
ealline  the  bitter  Manihot  uMiMima,  and  the  sweet 
MmflEol  Aijn  (Pohl,  PI.  Braml.,  ic  i.  32  t,  24).  The 
chief  distinction  between  them  is  tlmt  a  'tou^h  ligneous 
libre  or  cord  nins  through  the  heart  of  the  sweet 
I  - -  iva  root,  of  which  the  latter  is  destitute.'  Though 
the  bitter  contains  a  highly  acrid  and  poisonous  juics, 
ftom  which  the  sweet  is  exempt,  vet  the  bitter  is  cul- 
tivated almost  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  •ther. 
which  is  probably  owing  to  the  greatv  ftunlity  whhwhieh 
it  can  be  ground  or  rasped  into  flour,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  li^eous  centre.  The  poisonous  principle  oi 
the  hitler  manioc  is  thought  to  lie  of  the  nature  of  liydnv 
eyrtnic  acid.  ( Guibourt,  Hist,  de^  Drogue*,  torn.  14.,  p.  4.>6. 
;henie  ed.  '  It  i.s  exsily  di.s.sipatcd  or  decomposed  by  licaf 
or  fermentation :  hence  tiie  tiuur  becomes  perfectly  whole- 
some in  the  procest- of  baking  the  cassava  bread.  [Cassava. 
vol.  vi.,  p.  344.]  The  juice,  after  evpreauon.  nay  be  in* 
spi.<»ated  by  lone  boiling,  or  formed  into  a  soup,  with  flesh 
and  rpices,  called  cassarepo.  By  means  of  mn^a-.sr^.  it 
can  be  tcrnK'iiScd  and  convtrted  into  intoxicatinir  drink. 

The  feinila,  or  flour,  after  the  juice  has  been  caretullv 
expresh€>d,  having  been  washed,  and  dried  in  the  air  with- 
out heat,  is  termed  mmtchaeo  in  Brasil,  movsuiche  in  the 
Antilles,  and  Cjfpipa  in  Cayenne.  This  constituted  the 
Brazilian  arrow-root  of  English  commerce.  When  this 
fecula  is  prepared  by  drying  on  hot  piatec,  it  become«< 
granular,  and  is  called  tapioca.  It  occurs  in  irregular 
lumps  or  trrnins,  ami  is  jmrliHlly  w^liil>le  in  cold  water. 
The  trranules,  ditinsed  throutih  water,  and  examined  by 
the  microseo|!e.  are  of  ixreat  uniformity  of  nue,  and  smaller 
than  those  of  arruw-root  from  the  Marantae.  Tapioca  is 
very  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion,  being  free  mum  all 
stimulating  (fualitiea.  U  ia  therefore  veiy  neo«Miy  to 
distinguish  it  (hmi  an  arUfidal  tapioca  imde  vrith  puo 
and  potato  stsirth,  which  is  in  larsrer  grranules,  whiter, 
more  easily  broken,  and  more  soluble  in  told  water  tha.i 
the  genuine. 

TAPIR,  Taptnu,  the  name  ol  a  genus  of  j>achyder- 
matous  quadrupeds. 

Linnsus  does  not  notice  the  Tapir  in  the  12th  (his 
last)  edition  of  the  S^tma  Naiurm  :  but  Gmelm  ooAtes 
it  as  the  HippoMtamus  (tenestris)  pedibva  poetiaa  tn- 
nileis.  (Sjftt.  Nat.  x.  i.,  p.  74.  n.  9.) , 

Gmelin  introdiiees  it  tinder  tiie  title  fi^*  bUwOM 
Hii'i'OPOTAMi's  and  Siis. 

Ciivier  anantjes  the  cenus  as  the  last  of  his  Pachy- 
dfrvifif,  OrUinaneit,  makinsr  it  immediately  succeed  the 
extinct  Palamthena  and  Lophiodons.  The  genus  wss 
well  known  to  the  okier  seologiats  who  wrote  m  the 
natural  probata  of  Amme*.    w*  ahall  harwAer  aao. 

OBMtnsATunr. 

Fsk^/eton.  When  viewed  in  profile,  the  pyrami tin'  ele- 
vation of  the  ikuii  of  th«  TapUt  Ml^g  to  mind  what  is  to 
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b«  MtA  in  Uw  hof t  itnlM  the  olMcrm  Ibreibly.  But  the 
pj^fuitid  of  the  Ti|Nr  diffiera  fitm  thiit  of  the  hog  in  having 
dnly  three  flMM}  and  also  in  this  Umt  it.s  antenor  litu'  is 
formed  bv  the  meeting  ol'  the  iati-ml  iatct.,  ami  il  is  only 
towards  tnc  front  tlmt  it  is  dilated  into  ii  triangle,  vshieli  is 
due  to  the  frontal  bones  :  these  are  earJy  united  and  dirtu  tid 
a  little  backwards.  At  the  middle  drthe  base  of  this  tn- 
ao^le,  to  which  the  bones  of  the  noae  an  arUculmted.  i*  a 
point  which  peoettates  between  them ;  and  flwn  the  two 
aides  above  the  orbits  descends  a  dcrj)  lurrow  produced 
by  the  structure  of  the  upper  border  of  the  orbit,  and 
which  approaches  towards  tne  suborbital  hole :  it  serves 
ibr  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  proboscis.  The 
orbit  descends  lower  than  the  mid-height  of  the  head,  is 
very  wide,  and  has  the  poitorbital  apoj^yaea  but  little 
marked. 

That  part  of  the  cnnium  which  is  in  the  ti'mporal  lossa 
la  convex.   The  occiput  is  a  small  demi-oval  extrenit  ly 
concave  plate,  because  the  occipital  crest  projcLts  mn"- 
siderably  backwards  in  a  parabolic  shape.    The  occipital 
bone  ascends  on  the  cranium.    The  frontal  bones  descend 
Jaively  in  the  temple,  and  are  there  articulated  with  the 
laeOiyiaBal,  the  palatine,  the  two  sphenoids,  ajid  the  tem- 
poral bone.  The  parietala  are  square,  veiy  large,  occu- 
pying: a  i;reat  portion  of  the  sagittal  creet,  mad  united  also 
early  between  them.   The  nasal  bones  are  no  leaa striking 
than  the  form  of  the  cranium.    They  are  very  short,  arti- 
culated to  tbe  iVontals  by  their  base,  and  to  those  of  the 
jaws  by  a  descending  apophysis ;  but  they  are  free  and 
projecting,  forming  a  kind  of  triangular  penthouse  above 
the  cavity  of  the  noetriia.  This  structuie,  which  reminds 
the  obaerver  of  that  of  the  elephant,  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  a  moveable  probo^ci^j.     The  npertdre  (if  the 
o&seous  nostrils  thus  becomes  extremely  loii'j,  r-i  Lrly  hori- 
zontal, and  bordered  in  great  part  by  thr  riinvillary  bones, 
which  iidvance  well  beyond  the  bones  of  the  n(»se.  to  Ibim 
the  projecting  part  of  the  mtuzle ,  they  carry  the  inter- 
maxillary bones  which  (a  remarkable  thine»  oMervea  Chi- 
vier)  were  anchylosed  together  in  the  individual  examined 
by  him,  although  it  was  very  young,  and  consequently 
formed  but  a  single  bone,  and  Cuvier  remarked  the  same 
fonformation  in  other  imiiia.    It  was  only  in  a  nascent 
tapir,  when  no  tooth  had  come  forth,  that  he  ibund  the 
suture  which  separates  the  maxillaries  from  each  other. 
These  same  intermaxillaries  form  a  ceiling  under  the 
orbit.  The  lower  border  of  the  orbit  and  the  half  of  the 
trch  are  due  to  the  o»  matte,  or  jugal  bone ;  the  rest  to  the 
temporal  bone.   The  zygomatic  arch  is  curved  downwards 
at  its  anterior  portion,  and  upwards  at  its  posterior  por- 
tion :  it  projects  moderately  outwards.    The  os  une^iis,  or 
lachrymal  bone,  touches  tne  malar  bone,  and  advances  a 
little  on  the  cheek,  and  moderately  in  the  orbit.  There 
are  two  lachrymal  bones  in  the  veiy  bmder  of  the  orbit. 
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optic  foramen  Is  small,  and  placed  on  the  suture  of  fha 
honta  and  ol  the  anterior  sphenoid  bones.  The  spheno- 
oi  bita  and  routul  loiar.una  are  only  eeparated  from  C'jch 
ot,  .er  by  a  delicate  lamina.  There  ia  *  rather  krge  vidian 
.  M  Mafounded  with  the  anterior  and 

pc'trong 


tanal. 


posterior  aperturei»  ao  thatagreat  portion  of  the 


bon 
Tli 


is  separated  from  the  sphenoid  and  b 


a.-(i!ary  by  a  space. 


Tlic  tympanic  bone  docs  not  appear  to  be  ever  anchylosed 
with  the  neitrhbounng  bones,  and  tails  easily,  as  in  the 
nedcchoir.  the  opossum,  &c. 

The  lower  jaw  exliibite  a  striking  width  at  ita  •fimding 
ramus,  and  presents  a  rounded  contour  baekwardi  t^iS 
posterior  am^le.  lU  ooronoid  apophysis  elevates  itself  in 
the  fotaa  of  a  pointed  Mx  above  the  condyle,  which  is 
tranaverse  and  large.   The  two  jaws  are  a  little  concave 


latemlly  at  the  vacant  interval  of  tlie  teeth,  and  are  verv 
much nanowed  there;  th^  adm  ia twDchaaL 


Sltiitlof  Anwrii'an  Tapir. 


ie]parated  bjr  an  apophyiia,  the  upper  of  which  is  the 
lafj^.  The  aabottittl  hole  ia  oval,  rather  large,  and  at 
a  httio  distance  in  front  of  the  suture,  which  unites  the 
jupal  .ind  the  lachrj-mal  to  the  maxillary  bone.  The 
incisive  hole  is  elliptical  and  very  loiiy.  in  great  part, 
in  the  maxillary.   The  posterior  nasal  foses  notch  the 
palate  towards  the  fifth  molar.   The  suture  whioh  sepa- 
ratee the  palatine  from  the  maxUlaiy  bone  ootMaponda 
with  the  traid.  The  palatine  bonee  iwnttfbate  much  to 
the  pterygoid  altp,  and  the  sphenoid  very  little  :  these 
ativ  are  snort  and  tmneate,  with  a  smafi  hook  which 
represents  the  internal  ptervpoid  wini^,  and  wliu  h  remains 
for  a  considerable  time  a  cietached  bone.   The  sphenoid 
bone  dooi  Dot  reach  the  parietal  in  the  toaqwul  foesa, 
but  renaina  eeparated  ftom  it  by  the  aqoanoaa  Ipodioa. 
The  palatine  bone  there  Ibrma  a  long  and  narrovr  traet, 
which  proceeds  forward  (br  the  length  of  the  uj)per  border 
of  the  maxillary  bone  un  to  the  suborbital  canal.  Hehind 
the  sr'enoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  is  vtry 
large,  is  a  semicircular  lamina,  descending  vertically  and 
dire;:ting  itself  fon\-ards  and  inwards :  it  interrupts  the  la- 
teral and  posterior  motion  of  the  lower  jaw.  Between  this 
lamina  and  the  mastoid  apophysis  is  a  rather  narrow  notdi 
where  the  meatus  auditonus  intemus  is  fbund.  The  mas- 
toid apophysis  descends  as  low  as  this  lamina.   It  reaches 
tlie  tein()oral  bone  by  its  anterior  tubercle,  and  the  occi- 

{)ital  by  if.i  point.  The  hole  analosroHs  to  the  snhcno-pala- 
ine  is  ri  'he  midJle  of  the  orbital  tia  t  of  the  palatine  bone. 
The  analoj^e  of  the  pteiygo-palatine  bone  u  t>eiow  it^n 
Ibiairturtof  thofotatiM  with  thoiaaiillafjboM.  Th« 


lionet  »/  the  Sir k  and  Tniiik.~1\w  lateral  apophyses 
of  the  &\\as.  are  wide,  but  little  extended  outwards:  the 
sj)inous  process  of  the  axis  is  an  elevated  otst;  the  tiaaa* 
verse  processes  are  small  and  irregular;  the  odontoid  is 
laige  and  obtuae;  the  tranaverse  processes  of  the  three 
80eceedingvertebr» descend  obliquely,  arc  alittle  widened 
at  the  end  and  cut  nearly  square  ;  their  spinous  processes 
are  very  small.     The  iilth  cervical  vertebra  h.a8  a  small 
apophysis  on  its  transvei^e  jjroccss,  which,  for  the  rest, 
resembles  that  of  the  preceding  vertebre,  but  is  rather 
loneer :  its  spinous  process  is  also  rather  longer;  still  mOrft 
IS  that  of  the  seventh  vertebra,  the  transvene  process  of 
which  is  very  amall— -in  short,  a  simple  tubercle.  The  arti- 
cular facets  of  the  cervical  vertebr.T!  rise  obliquely  from 
within  outwards,  so  that  the  articular  facet  of  one  vcrtebia 
is  below  that  which  responds  to  the  preceding  vertcb.a. 
The  bodies  of  the  vertebrte  are  convex  forward  and  con- 
cave behind,  an  organization  which  is  more  or  less  re- 
peated in  the  rest  of  the  spine.   The  number  of  dontal 
vertebrae  amount*  to  twenty ;  the  spinous  apophysis  of  the 
second  ia  the  longest.   Tliey  decrease  anci  incline  back- 
wards to  the  eleventh,  from  which  they  become  straight, 
.s(|uare,  and  nearly  equal.    Their  articular  apophyses  are 
so  fitted  that  those  of  one  vertebra  are  in  advance  and 
above  Uiose  which  correspond  with  it  in  the  vertebra  below. 
Cuvier  found  twen^  paiia  of  ribs  in  one  individual,  nine- 
teen in  anothOT»  eight  of  wldeh  are  true,  all  slender  and 
rounded  lor  the  (pwtteat  ptitof  their  len^'th.    The  breast- 
boae  is  eompoeedof  ^ve  bones:  its  anterior  portion  is 
compressed,  and  projects  in  the  torm  of  a  ])Iont,'tisliare. 
There  are  four  lumbar  vertebriL',  the  transverse  apoi)liysca 
of  which  are  rather  large.    Those  of  the  la.st,  which 'are 
rather  sliorter  and  oblique,  are  articulated  witn  the  fixit 
sacral  vertebra.  These  transverse  apophy»es  have  On  their 
baae  thi^aama  elevated  create  aa  the  donala  have  ibr  arti- 
eutotion  with  the  ribs. 

The  0*  mcrum  of  the  adult  consists  of  seven  verfcbi-®, 
the  spinous  apophyses  of  which  are  distinct  and  inclined 
backwards ;  the  live  last  of  these  apophyses  are  short  and 
temiinate  by  a  widened  disk.  The  tail  baa  seven  vet^ 
tebrae. 

Boom  the  Etiremlut.-''D»  blade^oe  haa  a  strong 
aemieireular  notch  towaida  the  lower  part  of  its  anterior 

border;  the  rest  of  this  border  is  round  as  well  as  the 
upper  border:  the  posterior  bonier  makes  an  angle  up- 
wards and  then  descends  a  httle  concave.  There  is  neither 
acromion  nor  coiacoid  process  if  a  hook-iike  process  be 
excepted.  The  spine  of  the  bone  terminates  at  the  lower 
third  of  it  I  ita  greateat  projection  ia  at  ita  middle ;  the 
—  m.^.  ^  ^  ^  higher  thaa  it  ia  long.  Ihia 
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bl&de-bone,  stijs  Cuvier.  emphaticallT,  and  not  more  em- 
ph&ucaliy  than  tmly,  ouinot  be  conwunded  wth  tiwt  of 
any  other  animal. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  is  powerflil,  behind  the  axi« 
of  the  bone.  ItslMBetaberaii^ieliUobatedtgraiottnded 
notch ;  its  bicipital  cam]  in  nmple  and  not  wide ;  the 
rid^e  is  little  markpd  ;  the  condyles  do  not  project  nuich. 
The  radial  articular  face  is  divided  by  a  proiectin);  nb 
lalo  m  ontin  polUgr  on  tho  intoraal  liae,  and  tho  huf  of 


one  on  the  external  side ;  both  the  one  and  tlie  other  cor> 
respond  to  projections  of  the  radius,  so  that  this  last  has 
no  rotation.  It  is  even  probable,  obaervet  Cuvier,  that 
with  age  it  is  anchyloeed  to  the  ulna,  wtiich  remains  thitmgb* 
out  its  length  on  uie  external  edge  of  the  arm.  The  upocr 
head  of  the  radius  is  nearly  rectangular ;  its  body,  rounded 
in  front,  is  flattened  behind.  The  body  of  the  ulna  it 
triangular.  One  of  its  crests  follows  the  external  crest  of 
theradiai. 


Hie  carpus  of  the  Tapir  bears  a  near  resemblance  to 

that  of  the  RHi>f0CKRos,  especially  in  having,  like  it,  a 
single  small  bone  articulated  with  tho  wedge-shaped  and 
unciform  bonea,  in  lieu  of  the  trapezoid  and  thumb  ;  but 
this  bone  is  articulated  with  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
lodtx,  which  is  not  tiw  ewe  in  the  rliinoceroa.  lb*  other 
bonea  of  the  wriet  are  nearly  of  the  same  iaam,  excepting 
that  their  width  is  leaa  in  proportion  to  their  heignt,  a 
condition  which  is  true  even  with  regard  to  the  unciform 
bone,  although  it  h:is  to  cr.rrv  two  complete  metacarpals, 
whiLst  in  the  rhinoceros  it  only  carries  one  and  the  vcitige 
of  another.  The  pisifonn  bone  is  also  longer  in  propor- 
tion in  the  Tapir.  The  metacarpal  of  the  middle  finger 
is  longest  and  straightest ;  those  of  the  index  and  ring- 
finger  are  curved  nearly  sjrmmetrically  one  with  reference 
to  the  other,  as  in  the  rhinoceroe.  But  the  Tapir  has 
alto  one  small,  short,  and  rather  irregular  metacarpal. 
The  three  first  finsrcrs  are  those  which  touch  the  earth, 
and  their  ungual  jihiilanges  resemble  those  of  the  rhino- 
oeros ;  the  little  finger  does  not  touch  the  grouml.  The 
first  phalancres  arc  longer  than  they  are  wide,  but  the  con- 
trarv  is  the  case  w  ith  regard  to  the  aecond. 

The  widened  nart  of  tho  «Mft  ilii  »  voy  brood  tnuno- 
versely,  and  a  nttio  ooneove  ootwardi.  The  oxteraal 
edge  of  this  bone  is  larger  than  the  internal  one ;  the  an- 
terior border  is  largely  concave,  and  the  two  spines  are,  as 
it  were,  truncated;  its  neck  b  narrow,  with  reference  to 
its  length ;  the  oval  holes  are  longer  than  they  are  wide, 
and  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  ischium  terminates  in  a 
point  very  distant  irom  ita  concapondent.  The  anterior 
paaaa«  of  tha  pdrb  is  aa  loag  aa  it  it  wida*  and  neariy 
cireular. 

The  ttmor  has  its  great  troehaater  pointed,  fimning  a 

pn^ection  backwards,  and  triving  off  a  rib  which  descends 
along  the  external  border.  Hesides  the  two  ordinary 
trochanters,  there  is  a  third,  which  is  flattened  and  re- 
curved in  front.  In  these  points  its  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  horse  is  perceptible,  but  it  differs  much  in  having 
the  two  borders  of  the  rotular  pulley  nearly  eoual.  The 
fibula  ia  curved  outwards,  which  separates  it  a  tittle  from 
the  tilna :  this  last  has  its  upper  head  rather  mariied,  but 
the  tuberosity  which  terminates  this  end  above  ia  obtuse 
and  cun'ed  but  little.  It*  lower  head  is  wider  than  it  is 
lone,  is  ol'lique,  and  its  ant»ro-poateiior  diameter  on  th« 


internal  side  is  wider,  and  this  border  more  projeetiaif  than 
that  of  the  fibular  side. 

The  tarsus  of  the  Tapir  is  .still  better  modelled  than  its 
carpus  after  that  of  the  rhinoceros,  of  which  it  seems  to 
be  only  a  repetition:  only  the  os  calcis  is  much  more 
elongated  and  more  compressed ;  but  ita  fiMcts  are  the 
same.  The  neck  of  the  aetiagala*  ia  loagar  and  touches 
the  eoboid  bone  by  a  narrower  fltCfL^  Tnoc  is  no  Testige 
of  a  hind  toe,  but  the  little  fineer  is  represented  by  an 
elongated  bone,  bent  at  the  end,  articulated  to  the  sca- 

Ehoid,  to  the  small  cuneiform  and  the  external  metatar^Al 
ones.  The  posterior  tubercle  oi  the  cuboid  bone  is  lea 
projecting  and  less  hookad  Uma.  ia  the  tidaooaroa.  (One- 
ment  Fouitet.) 

Cuvier,  in  his  osteological  comparison  of  the  Indian 
Tapir  wHdi  the  AnMmean  form,  observes  that  a  glance  at 
the  profile  of  thdr  respective  crania  is  sufficient  to  impress 
upon  the  observer  their  specific  diiferences.  The  foronead 
01  llie  Indian  Tapir  is,  he  observes,  so  convex,  that  it  nses 
higher  than  the  occiput :  it  elevates  in  its  ii.'.e  the  na.sal 
bones,  which  much  prolongs  the  ascending  p<ul  of  the 
jaws  and  the  descending  portion  of  the  frontal  hones  aloiiK 
the  asternal  aperture  of  the  bony  nostrils,  thoa  giving 
nmeh  wider  room  finr  the  eompatatively  large  paobead^ 
and  adding  length  to  the  ftirrows  where  the  muscles  are 
inserted.  This  organisation,  he  observes,  explains  wlnr 
the  Indian  Tapir  has  a  more  powerful  and  extendable  trunk 
than  that  of  America.  There  is  even,  he  adds,  m  the  In- 
dian species,  on  the  base  of  the  nasal  bones  at  their  junc- 
tion with  the  frontal  bOnes,and  on  each  side,  a  deep  fossa 
which  does  not  exist  in  tiw  Other  species.'  This  elevatioa 
of  the  forehead  is  aeeompaniad  by  a  depression  of  the 
occipital  erest,  whieh,  Ihr  fhim  fiwming  a  pyramid,  aa  in 
the  American  species,  rather  descends  backwards.  The 
aperture  of  the  bony  nostrils,  so  enlarged  by  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  maxillary  bones,  terminates  below  and  forwards 
bv  more  elevated  intermaxillaries,  which  are  for  the  rest  an- 
coylosed  together  in  early  youth  as  in  the  American  Tapir. 

The  interval  between  the  canine  and  the  first  molar  is 
less  in  prooortion  in  the  Indian  Tapir,  whose  dentition  ia 
otherwise  the  same  with  that  of  tha  AflMticaa  apeoiea. 

The  t3rgomatic  apophysis  of  tiia  Vidian  apadlai  ia  a  littlo 
higher  liarkwatd  ancl  less  for irard :  ita  BHMtcid  apopl^lria 
u  more  traasversaUy  turned. 
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The  oedpitel  satfkee  of  the  akn!!  offim  ft  MtaMiet  eov* 

fcspondins^  to  that  of  the  profile,  inasmuch  as  it  is  less 
bien,  biit  jt  is  also  much  wider  in  proportion  ;  and  from 
this  widtfi  r(  ^ults  another  difference  in  the  upper  sarfiice 
of  the  cmoium,  namely,  that  the  sagittal  crest,  instead  of 
mudniiig  throughout  its  lengtii  linear  and  narrow, 
ividtm  mich  backwan)*.  and  tv«n  remains  rather  wide  at 
fhe  Mint  where  it  ii  moitiianttwed  by  the  approziiBatioB 
of  the  two  tempoial  fossH>.  The  trianele  which  these  two 
foss.Tp  leave  in  front  upon  the  frontal  bones  is  also  wider 
nr  1  1  ^  sii-face  more  convex.  The  trianijle  formed  by  the 
true  bones  of  the  nobe  is  wider  at  its  base.  For  the  rest, 
the  composition  of  the  cranium,  the  connexion  of  its 
bones,  its  sutures,  its  foramina,  entirely  resemble,  as  well 
•■  the  teeth,  those  of  the  American  species. 

Cuvier  then  remarlu  that  the  rest  of  the  skaletoo  of  the 
two  species  does  not  off^  each  appreciable  difl^reiieot. 
The  blade-bone  nf  'he  Indian  species  is  rather  the  wider; 
but  the  notch  towards  the  lower  part  i*  smaller  and 
rounder.  The  anterior  hook  of  the  i^eat  tuberosity  of  the 
humenis  is  more  projecting ;  the  unciform  bone  of  the 
caipus  is  narrower ;  the  last  phalanges  of  the  middlft  as- 
tenor  toe  aia  wider  and  more  reaoded,  and  the  tame  may 
be  said  of  the  ndddle  toe  of  the  Idnd  feet ;  the  great  tro- 
ehantcr  of  the  femur  is  lar|?er ;  the  neck  of  the  astragalus 
is  shorter :  but  all  these  ditt'erences,  Cuvier  observes,  are 
of  so  little  imjiortance,  that,  without  those  of  t!;i  <  ania, 
they  would  h*rdly  justify  the  conchi.sion  of  speeitic  dis- 
tinction.  {Ottemefis  Fosulf  i.) 

Mr.  Yarrell,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Zootogical  Journal, 

X'ves  an  account  of  the  post-morlein  appearances  in  an 
merican  Tkpir  brought  to  thui  cooniiy  ojr  lieut.  Maw» 
R.N.,  which  survived  Ha  airi^  in  fka  gaidna  of  the 
Zoological  Boeicty  ia  the  Ile|{e»t'a  FMc  mStf  a  few 
hours. 

When  dead,  the  animal,  which  was  said  to  be  about 
twelve  mouths  old,  measured  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of 
the  taU^Sinelieitaiid  ita  ^Mh  wai  aS  indiea.  The  in- 

eiaor  teeth  ^  were  veiy  much  used ;  the  edgei  coming  into 

eicse  contact  wlwa  tiie  aolaia  are  in  actum.  The  eaninee 

-were  ttnU  in  tiia  upper  ja«»  and  mmoved  a  abort 

iGManee  flmn  the  lateial  indaor,  fbrtheadaiinon  of  the 

4—4 

larger  canines  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  the  molars  were  ^ — g- 

Of  those  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  flnt  had  three  lobei,  with 
fire  points ;  the  second  and  thud  two  lobea,  with  four 

points.  Of  the  four  upper  molars,  the  first  had  two  outer 
and  one  inner  point ;  tne  other  three  had  each  two  lobes 
with  four  points  :  all  '\w  jtarallel  points  or  tubercles  were 
connected  transversely  by  a  slight  triangular  ridge  ;  and 
each  of  these  triangular  ridges,  with  their  connected  tu- 
bercles, shut  intn  vimilarly  shaped  cavities  in  the  teeth 
oppofvd  to  then,  thnnii^liout  the  whole  length  of  theii 
eontiiMona  eiulacei.  The  aeeond,  third,  and  owth  npim 
molari  had  each  a  imall  additional  bat  leia  elevated 
point  on  the  external  anterior  angle,  increasing  somewhat 
in  size  from  the  second  tooth  backwards.  On  cutUn^ 
through  the  bones  of  the  palate  in  order  to  the  complete 
removal  of  the  brain,  Mr.  Yarrell  found  the  crown  of 
another  molar  tooth  on  each  side,  posterior  to,  and  some- 
what within  the  line  of  range  of,  tne  last  exposed  molar. 
TUe  tooth  had  a  fifth  tubercle  of  increased  nugnitude. 

The  cartilage  of  the  septum  narium  was  thick  and  strong, 
and  the  central  ridge  of  the  skull  veiv  much  elevated. 
The  ligamentum  nucha;  was  composed  of  three  strong 
cord-illce  portions,  two  of  which.  pa.s.sing  in  a  parallel 
dire- linn  from  the  eloniTHlcil  spinous  process  of  the  tirst 
vertebra,  were  inserted  together  upon  the  extreme  supe- 
lior  posterior  angle  of  the  (antral  ndge  of  the  cranium, 
aupportinK  the  whole  length  of  the  elevated  crest  and 
mane.  Tne  third  portion  of  thb  etrong  ligament  passed 
between  the  other  two,  and  was  inserted  into  the  more 
elevated  portion  of  the  elongated  spinous  process  of  the 
dentate. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  .sternum  wa.'*  i<eel-like  and 
rounded  in  shape,  and  projected  forwards.  Tliere  were 
twenty  ribs  on  each  side  and  four  lumbar  vertebrae.  The 
tracheal  cartilages  were  firm :  the  rings  however  were  in- 
complete tluoaghout.  One  large  and  one  small  lobe 
fonaied  the  riffht  lang;  one  large  amltiroanBall onet the 
Pa  Cm  iVo*  14M, 


left;  Ihef  were  inflamed.  The  neriearffinm,  wfndi  Ires 

Iwided  with  fit,  was  of  unu*ual  thickness;  but  thr  lieftrt 
presented  nothing  remarkable  :  the  coats  of  the  a.r:erie« 
wr:.-  paiticularly  thick  «d  firm. 

The  oesophagiis  was  narrow  :  the  stomach  presented  a  ' 
single  cavity,  rather  small,  measuring,  when  modc-rately 
dia£ended  with  air,  8  inches  only  from  right  to  left,  ud 
1B|  inches  in  circumference  :  the  parietes  were  th&diened 
about  the  pylonu,  but  the  internal  mrikoe  was  not  ex- 
amined, the  organ  having  been  preserved  entire :  it  con- 
tained a  looae  mam  of  tow,  hair,  sbiag^  and  ihreda  of 
cloth. 

The  spleen  was  narrow,  thin,  and  12  inches  long. 

The  liver  was  divided  into  four  lobes  :— two,  one  large 
and  one  small,  on  the  right  side ;  and  two,  large  and  equal, 
on  the  left;  the  tower  of  thme  laet  wai  divided  and 
notched  on  the  edge.  There  wa*  no  gall-bladder. 

The  small  intestines,  unifonn  in  size  througllOQt  their 
length,  measured  21  feet,  and  were  inflamed. 

The  cajcum  was  capacious  compared  with  the  stomach, 
measuring  14  inches  in  the  line  of  its  long  axis,  and  24 
inches  in  girth  at  the  largest  part,  and  had  two  deep  and 
several  imaUer  circular  indentations  externally,  and 
marked  with  one  ationg  longitudinal  band  on  eaoh  fnr> 
face ;  tiering  somewlut  to  a  pmnt  at  its  closed  extrend^, 
but  without  any  appendix  vermiformis.  The  colon,  at  two 
feet  from  its  commencement,  doubled  suddenly  upon  itself, 
and  formed  a  fold  IG  inches  long,  the  inner  surhcM  of 
which  were  closely  connected,  tiie  bvga  inletfima  meik 
sured  seven  feet  in  length. 

The  sexual  organs  (tne  animal  waa  a  fSemale)  presented 
about  the  utenia.iteoonMia,  and  the  ovaiia,  adegree  of 
vaceolaritjr  vhidi  landered  it  pmboble  that  the  pmiod  of 
life  was  appraaeUng  whaii  biaedinf  mmld  have  oan> 
menccd. 

Mr.  Yarrell  refers  to  Sir  Everartl  Home's  paper  in  Phil. 
Trant.  (1821),  in  which  Sir  Everard  points  out  the  dif- 
ferences existing  in  the  skulls  of  the  Sumatran  and  Ame- 
rican Tapirs,  and  has  described  a  part  of  the  viscera  of  the 
former.  In  the  Sumatran  Tapir  the  etomach  i«  large,  the 
intestinal  canal  very  lon^  and  the  occum  amall ;  in  the 
American  Tapir  the  stonneh  ii  nnall,  the  intestines  of 
moderate  length,  and  the  cascum  large. 

Mr.  Yarrell  adds,  that,  of  the  species  described. 

The  length  of  the  Sumatran  Tapir  is  eight  feet ;  and  the 
whole  len^;th  of  its  intestinal  cajial  is  89  feet  6  inches. 
Fl]m9ortion  as  11  to  1. 

Ine  length  of  the  Amerioaii  ia  ibur  feet ;  and  the 
whole  length  of  Ms  intestinal  caaal  28  feet.  Proportion, 
as  7  to  1. 

In  the  Phytiologieal  Series,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ia  nJ  jn,  No.  754,  is  the 
anus  of  an  American  Tapir,  in  whicii,  as  m  the  ordinary 
mammalia,  the  intestinal  canal  has  a  distinct  external 
orifice,  situated  behind,  and  not,  as  in  the  osseous  fishes,  in 
front  of  the  genito^onnaiy  outlet.  Profeasor  Owen,  the 
author  of  the  CatalofBe»iMMikB  that  this  example  of  the 
manrakferons  tmt  nranus  it  preserved  on  aeeount  of  tim 
pc n  liar  jagged  appearance  and  abrupt  termination  of  the 
common  integument  at  the  verge  of  the  anus. 

No.  1217  of  the  same  sf  ne>  is  a  section  of  the  IviJaeyof 
a  Tapir  {Tapir  Americanws),  \\i\h  the  arteries  injected,  and 
the  pelvis  laid  open  to  shew  the  terminations  of  the  tubuli 
urimferi,  as  in  Uie  horse.  No.  1286  is  the  suprarenal  rian& 
of  an  American  Tapir  laid  open,  showing  the  central  aaik> 
coloured  substance  very  distinctly.  No.  2778  exhibits  part 
of  the  vagina,  with  the  urethro-eexual  canal,  vulva,  and 
clitoris  of  the  American  Tapir,  in  which  the  clitoris  pro- 
jects within  the  anterior  marsrin  of  the  vulva:  it  is  a  snort 
pyramidal  hndy  wiflj  t',vi:i  sniall  lateral  lobes.  The  urethro- 
sexud  canal  is  separatt  li  iio:n  tSe  va^na  by  a  broad 
transverse  semilunar  fold,  beneath  which  is  the  wide  aper- 
ture of  the  urethra.  No.  2527  iik  is  the  distal  eztrenti^  of 
the  peds  of  the  Stamatran  Tapir.  The  upper  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  base  of  the  gl&ns  present  three  rounded  pro- 
cesses, beyond  which  the  extremity  of  the  glans  is  con- 
tinued forwards,  and  terminates  in  a  lai]ge  truncate  slightly 
convex  surface,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  situated  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra. 

Generic  Ckaraeter. — Molars  presenting  on  their  crown, 
before  they  are  worn,  two  transverse  and  rectilineal  tuber> 
dea  (eoUiaes).  Nose  terminated  in  a  small  moveabia  mo- 
bosds,  but  not  teminated  with  an  organ  of  toadi  like  that 
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thtdtphan. ,  oMknthtf  lonf  t  cltill  Mlicr  thick,  and 
eovtred  with  hair,  lookint;  aa  if  it  had  been  c!o!<u  shorn  ; 
two  iuffuiaai  auunmc.  Aaterior  faat  witii  lour  toee ;  pos- 
1«Qor  n«t  with  tluM  tot». 

•4& 


TwKh  of  S«imalt«ti  T»plr 

CtangMpAioaj  DiMti6mi(m.^A»\ti  and  America.  M. 
LMMn  (iCwrvta  that  it  wm*  for  a  lontr  time  believed  that 

this  ernim  u-a*.  pei-u!inrto  Aniciica  :  b.it  th:it  llio  lich  aiul 
beautillil  didcoveries  ol"  MM.  Diard  and  i^uvaucel  have 
in'.;^  ed  that  It  i-,  rIsu  pr  oper  !•  Ai«:  sf  wliiAh  «liMrvalien 
owre  wiii  preaentJ/  be  said* 

AMAtM;  Tavik. 

Up  to  the  year  IRIG  if  appoan  to  have  hpon  flumehf 
that  thp  Tapir  form  wah  futif'med  to  Amt'iirn.  and  ttu; 
»peci<>s  known  in  colI(?clion<<  a.*  the  Aniencmj  ^apir  spetna 
to  have  been  regarded  Itif  only  example  ut  the  genus. 
M.  LeMon«  who  so  sweejuntrly  claitna  the  disi-overy  of  the 
Asiatic  tmtdm  for  fWoch  natunliata.  la  not  tht  onljr  no* 
locrist  or  that  eountry  irho  poH  fbitit  anvil  prattnaionB. 
Mr.  Bennett  haa  thus  corrected  those  protmsions : — 

•  Some  vaifue  notices  had  reached  Sir  St.imtVird  Raffles 
of  I'm  1  vjxtence  of  a  similar  ariiinRi  in  Sumritra  and  the 
Mft!a\(iii  Peninsula;  but  to  Major  Far(|uliar  bdunffs  the 
credit  of  having  first  procure<l  a  sp«cimen  and  submitted 
its  description  to  tho  world  at  larire.  The  history  of  this 
transact  ion  afPotdstOO  ftrikini;  an  ilhistration  of  the  injus- 
tiM  of  ecrtain  amofif  the  Franoh  toologista  to  tha  mariu 
of  ntir  eiMititnpm«n  to  pamtd  over  withmit  obwrvation. 
"  The  knc  ftedsp  of  this  animal  in  France. "  says  M.  Den- 
mait'st,  in  his  '  Ntammalojrie,'  farel'iilly  shieldme  hinisplf 
ander  an  equivocal  fonn  of  expression,  •'  is  due  to  M. 
IXard."  But  M.  Lesson  poes  farther;  and  echuin^.aa usual, 
the  dicta  of  his  predecessor  with  a  slieht  addition  of  his 
own.apeaks  of  the  ItMUan  tapir  aa  aapcdaa  **  dlaaovend  1^ 
M.  IXinl.'*  Anin.  In  the  *  DletlonmpT* «}««  BHtneta  Nn- 
turelle*.'  M.  De»maresf,  fnieftrnl  of  his  former  cftntion, 
heis^htens  the  farce  >itill  niore  by  a--j<oi1inU  that  its  "  di»- 
covfiy  in  the  f.>r«-iis  of  Sumatra  and  the  l'enin>,ii!a  of  Ma- 
lacca IS  due  *u  MM.  Duvaiicel  and  Ihard."  In  none  of 
these  works  is  the  least  indication  fn^on  that  the  animal 

^ucation  bai  piMiou^y  i>a«u«vfa  naii  bjr  an  £iigyBhF> 


man  ;  much  le^s  is  the  fact  suffered  to  tranB|>ire  that  iwif 
l)ifnre  AI.  Diard  had  "discovered"  it.  not  in  the  forCRts  of 
Sun  alia  or  the  M:itft}  an  I'crviiinula,  but  in  the  menagerie 
01  the  6ovemor-((eneral  of  British  India  at  Barrackpore,  a 
full  description,  together  with  a  figure  of  tha  arumal  and 
ot  Us  skull,  had  been  laid  before  tli«  Ai^atle  Society  by 
Afaiior  Farquhar,  for  publication  in  their  '  Rei-earclitrt..' 
Thia  latter  circumstance,  it  is  true,  was  not  mentioned  by 
IM. Frederick  ('u\u  r  uhen  he  ticured  the  tapir  of  Malacca 
in  hisspletulid  wolk,  Iroin  k  drawing  umde  by  M.  Diard 
in  the  BarrHtk[)ove  nu'u»iicrie,  or  by  that  gentleman  him« 
self  in  the  published  part  of  his  accompanying  letter} 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  inteniu  a  on  their  parti 
wUAiUjr  to  mialaad  thair  readers,  lliat  M.  Diard  at  least 
eould  not  hava  baen  actuated  by  any  such  dcsiro  u  fully 
proved  by  several  ];a.--Ri,'cH  in  tlic  note  ajipeiided  by  hini 
to  .Major  Faupihars  o:it:iiuil  descni)t:ijn.  in  which  he 
tpeaks  of  the  |;allant  officer  as  •■  the  excellent  naturulist 
who  has  enriched  zoology  with  so  important  a  discovery 
and  attributes  the  "  honour"  to  him  "  alone."  Baron Cuvier 
too,  in  the  recent  edition  of  lua '  B4gn«  Animal/  ailant^ 
rejects  the  unmeritad  diatinetion  in  fitvor  of  hb  Kt«|iaoa 
and  friend;  and  candidly  quotes,  as  tlie  first  oeccnbei^ 
our,  in  this  instance,  mote  lurtunate  connlnmHU.*  AAer 
llii>.  we  tiiisl  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  (<f  the  "  discoven" 
of  tilt:  liidtan  tapir  by  MM.  Diai^d  and  Duvaucel,  moo 
have  too  many  real  claims  on  the  considetation  of  zo»> 
loffists  to  require  to  be  tricked  out  in  the  borrowed  plumfa 
with  which  It  has  hitherto  been  the  fashion  among  <Hir 
neighbours  to  invest  them.'  {The  OartUntatldMmagmu 
of  the  Zoological  Society  delinmited,  vol.  i.) 

Dr.  Horafield  stales  that  the  first  intellitf :  '  >  of  the 
existence  of  this  interesting  Huinial  in  Sumatra  was  givea 
to  the  povei  iitiienl  of  Fort  MarlborouEcIi  at  Bencoolen,  in 
the  year  1772,  by  Mr.  Whalfcldt,  who  w.ts  employed  in 
making  a  survey  of  the  coast.  In  the  month  ot  April  in 
that  vear,  it  ia.  aecording  to  Dr.  UonfiakU  noltcad  in  the 
recordt,  that  Mr.  Whalfaldt  laid  b«for«  the 
his  observations  on  the  places  southward  of  Caw  oor,  where 
he  met  witti  the  tapir  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  riven. 
He  considered  it  to  be  tlic  hiiij)o[!Olaniuii,  and  described 
it  by  that  name  ;  but  the  drawing  which  accompaniad  tho 
report  identifies  it,  i^ays  the  Doctor,  with  tho  tapir.  Dr. 
Hor^tield  adds  that  this  miatake  in  the  nimr  maj  rrtdihr 
be  explained,  when  it  ia  reoolleeted  that  fn  Iba  tattta 
edition  of  the  '  Systema  Naturo- '  of  Linnaeus  the  tapir  is 
placed  as  a  species  of  hippopotamus,  while  in  the  twelfth 
edition  no  mention  is  made  of  that  aiiimal. 

'  The  learned  author  ol  the  '  History  oliuoiatia,'  VVil- 
iiaiii  Marsden,  Ki.q.,'  continues  Dr.  H(>i>field,  *  was  at  that 
tune  secretaiy  to  the  government  at  Bencoolen  ;  and  the 
ptihlic  owes  to  his  zeiD  in  collecting  every  valuable  infor* 
nation  relating  to  thai  iiland  Uie  notice  of  the  exist- 
ence of  tUi  atdinal,  wluch  la  by  the  Malays  in  many 
places  denominated  ^tef/ri-rtf/  r,  liteially  Iiiiipo-putamLis 
AiXkiv  the  fir»t  discovery,  in  177--  Ihu  lapir  w  a>  not  oLst  t-*  ed 
for  a  considerable  peiiod.  V  lom  the  same  cataloiTiH'  af 
Sir  T.  6.  Raffles  which  has  furnished  the  deicnptioD.  U 
appeam  that  in  the  y  ear  18Uft  a  living  apecimen  waa  aant 
to  Sir  George  Leitht  wben  lieuteoaat-fovemor  of  Fenuic, 
It  waa  afterwaida  obacrved  by  Major  Farquhar  in  tha  vi* 
cinity  of  Malacca.  A  diawing  and  description  of  it  wcrr 
communicated  by  him  to  the  Asiatic  Society  in  1816,  ar  il 
,1  livint;  subject  was  aftciw aids  s*!nt  to  the  menairene  at 
Baira<i<pore  fiT»m  Bencoolen.  At  this  jjlace  a  diawirj 
was  made  by  M.  Diard  in  the  year  IhlK.  whu  ii,  ai  coia- 
panied  by  an  extrart  from  the  de&cnption  oi  Major  Far- 
quhar, was  communicated  to  his  fiiends  in  Paiia,  whwre. 
in  March.  18111.  M.  Fred.  Cuviar  puWialmd  it  in  his  large 
lithogtaphie  woilr  on  tha  mamnialil  of  the  menagerie  in 
Paris.' 

'  In  the  month  of  Scptemlier,  1R20,  the  tirst  specimen  of 
the  Malayan  tapir  was  received  in  EnL^laiui  fioiu  Sir 
Tttomas  btantiord  Raffles,  with  the  general  zoological  oel« 
lection  of  mammalia  and  birds,  the  descriptive  catalogue 
of  vrhieh,  being  orataiood  in  the  18th  vol.  of  tha  *  Tt»m^ 
actiona  of  the  linnean  Society,*  haa  been  already  raftwred 
to.  Thi*  specimen  of  tapir  s\m  accompanied  by  a  com- 
])lete  skeleton,  and  the  thoracic  and  aWominal  viscera 
]neser\ed  in  splits  of  wine.*    Dr.  Hocsfield  tln  ti  ;    ii;^  .-• 

the  use  nude  by  Sir  Everard  Home  of  Uumc  tualeoai*  Ml 
tha  pfepar  above  alluded  to. 
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A  livinif  speeimen  of  this  «pecies  wa*  lately  brovijfht  to 
this  country,  and  publicly  exhibited  in  the  garden  of  the 
Zoolotrical  Society  of  London,  where  it  died  more  than  a 
rear  ai^o. 

Description  of  Tapinu  Afalat/amu—Tapinu  Indiemat 
the  FVeneh  zoologists;  Muiba,  F. Cuv.,  A/am»i..'-'The 
Malay  Tapir  resenible«  in  form  the  American,  and  has  a 
similar  flexible  prohottcis,  which  is  six  or  eight  inches  in 
leni^.  Its  general  appearance  is  heavy  and  maaeive, 
somewhat  re&emblinff  the  hojf.  The  eyes  are  small ;  the 
ears  roundish,  and  bordered  with  white.  The  skin  is  thick 
and  firm,  thinly  covered  with  short  hair.  There  is  no  mane 
on  the  neck,  as  in  the  American  species.  The  tail  is  very 
short,  and  almost  destitute  of  hair.  The  legfs  are  short  and 
stout;  the  forc-feet  furnished  with  four  toes,  the  hind-feet 
with  three.  In  the  upper  jaw  there  are  seven  molars  on 
each  side,  one  small  canine  inserted  exactly  on  the  suture 
of  the  incisor  bone,  and  in  fVont  six  incisors,  the  two  ouler 
of  which  are  elongated  into  tusks.  In  the  under  jaw  there 
are  but  six  molars  ;  the  canines  are  lan^e ;  and  the  number 
of  the  incisors,  the  outer  of  which  are  the  smallest,  is  the 
same  as  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  general  colour  is  glossy 
black,  with  the  exception  of  the  back,  rump,  and  sides  of 
the  belly,  which  are  white,  and  separated  by  a  defined  line 
fh>m  the  parts  that  are  black.' 

Such  is  the  description  of  Sir  Slamfbrd  RaflSet,  fbr  the 
accuracy  of  which  we  can  vouch,  having  compared  it  with 
the  livinir  animal  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society. 
Major  Farauhar  describes  a  young  Tapir  of  this  species 
whieh  he  nad  alive  in  his  house  thus:— *  It  appears  that 


until  the  age  of  four  months  it  is  black,  and  beautifully 
marked  with  spots  and  striptu  of  a  fawn  colour  above  and 
white  below.  After  that  neriod  it  began  to  change  colour, 
the  spots  disappeared,  anu  at  the  age  of  six  months  it  had 
become  of  the  usual  colour  of  the  aduit.'  (See  post. 
American  Tapirs.) 

Marsden,  as  we  have  already  seen,  notices  the  animal  as 
the  Hippopotamus;  vDodo-ayer.  In  Sumatra,  according 
to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  it  is  known  by  difTerent  names  in 
different  parts  of  the  country :  thus  by  the  people  of  Limua 
it  is  called  Suladang;  by  those  of  the  interior  of  Manna, 
Oindol;  in  the  interior  of  Bencoolen,  BabiAlu;  and  at 
Malacca,  Tennu. 

Habits.— Tht  habits  of  this  species  in  a  state  of  natur« 
are  probably  similar  to  those  of  the  American  Tapirs.  In 
captivity.  Major  Tarnuhar  describes  it  as  of  a  mild  and 
gentle  disposition.  *  It  became  as  tame  and  familiar  as  a 
dog ;  fed  indiscriminately  on  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and 
was  very  fond  of  attending  at  table  to  receive  bread,  cakes, 
or  the  like.'  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  adds  that  the  living 
specimen  sent  from  Bencoolen  to  Bengal  was  young,  anq 
became  very  tractable.  It  was  allowed  to  roam  occa- 
sionally in  the  park  at  Barrackpore,  and  the  man  who  had 
charge  of  it  informed  Sir  Stamford  that  it  frequently  en- 
tered the  ponds,  and  appeared  to  walk  along  the  bottona 
under  water,  and  not  to  make  any  attempt  to  swim.  Sir 
Stamford  also  states  that  the  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  nativei 
of  Sumatra. 

The  individual  exhibited  in  the  Reffenfa  Park  ww 
mild  and  gentle. 


Tapir  M«1syaiin«. 


AvmtCAy  Tai»iiw. 
John  de  l-aet  (1633%  speakine  of  the'province  of  Vera- 
nKK,  says  that  among  the  living  qiiadriipeds  which  are 
there  found  the  greatest  is  that  which  the  barbarians  t  all 
Beori,  and  the  Spaniards  Danta.  an  animal  not  unlike  a 
calf,  bwt  with  shorter  legs  and  articulated  after  the  manner 
of  an  elephant's;  the  anterior  feet  have,  he  stirtes,  five 
toes  or  hoof*,  the  posterior  only  fotir.   The  head  he  de- 
scribes as  oblong,  the  forehead!  rather  narrow,  the  eyes 
aniall  in  proportion  to  the  bulk,  and  the  prolwscis  as  beinp 
palm  long  and  pendulous  above  the  mouth.    When  the 
animaJ  i»  angrj-,  he  slates  that  it  erects  itwlf.  and  erinning 
shows  its  teetfi,  which  arc  like  those  of  hoes.    The  ears 
he  describes  as  acute,  the  neck  eontraded,  the  tail  short 
and  with  few  hairs,  the  skin  vcrj'  thick,  so  that  it  may 
witn  difficulty  be  grasped  by  the  hand  or  perforated  by 
jM>b.    It  P*"  *^  sylvan  herbage.  The 


nativcH.  he  adds,  ect  its  flesh,  and  retate  that  they  are 

taught  venesection  by  this  animal,  for  when  it  finds  itself 
overioaded  with  blood,  by  nibbing  against  rocks  it  open* 
the  veins  of  the  legs  and  lets  blood.  There  ean  be  m» 
doubt  that  the  aniina)  here  meant  is  one  of  the  American 

Tapirs. 

Mai-CCTave  gives  a  very  rode  figure,  not  however  to  be 
mistaken  for  anything  but  a  Tapir,  under  the  name  flf 
Tipifrfti,  Anta  of  the  Spaniards,  describing  it  and  it* 
hahits  with  considerable  general  accuracy;  but  Mr.  Bennett 
observes  that  he  speaks  of  the  teeth  as  consisting  of  ten 
incisors  and  ten  molars  in  each  jaw,  an  error  which  Mr. 
Bennett  remarks  held  its  ground  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
and  having  passed  succcsttively  through  rhe  writings  of 
Ray,  Bnsson,  BufTon,  Onielin.  and  Blumenbach,  was  Anl 
corrected  by  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  century  the  fabulous  doods 
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that  had  gathered  about  the  histoid  of  this  ammal  beiran 
to  clear  away  before  the  lie:hts  of  observation.  Buffon  had 
noticed  the  only  American  Tapir  then  known,  as  the  largest 
animal  of  the  New  World  ;  but  tins  cm  hardly  be  ^aid  of 
it  when  the  Elk  and  the  Wapiti  arc  remembered.  Geoit'roy 
St.  Hilure  and  Baron  Cuvier  first  accurately  deflnad  in 
fdological  chamtOT;  and  SoDoini  and  D'AtM*  gtra  a 
Mnreet  aeooont  of  its  haUts.  Boflbnii  llnire,  after  a 
drawiniT  by  La  Condaminc,  waa  the  first  at  approach- 
ing to  accuracy.  A  livini^  individual  was  aiterwards 
broueht  to  France,  but  died  before  its  arrival  at  Paris,  and 
furnished  a  btill  better  design,  published  with  further  in- 
ilMmation,  derived  chiefly  from  Sonnini,  and  M.  Bajon's 
mmioir  od  the  aoatoonr  of  the  species,  in  the  Supplement 
to  Buflbn,  Tol.  Ti. :  bot  still  aome  of  the  errors  were  re- 
tained ;  nor  was  tile  account  of  two  other  individuals  living 
in  the  menagerie  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  by 
Allamand,  complete. 

Lieut.  Maw,  in  his  Journal  nf  a  Passage  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  {  1h29\  ^pi  aks  of  the  Taj  ir  a,s  com- 
mon in  the  woods  and  rivers  about  £gas,  there  called  Anta, 
Md  which  is  the  same  animal  with  the  Sachvwaka,  Dante, 
or  Chan  Beatia  of  FttrUt  of  which  they  baa  heard  much 
both  before  and  once  embaiUap.  IW  kinds  were  de- 
scribed to  them,  one  luninf  the  tips  of  its  ears  white,  and 
which  is  the  largest:  when  young  it  was  stated  to  be 
striped  and  spotted  like  a  di'cr.  the  spots  disappearing;  as 
it  gro%vs  older,  till  it  becomes  entirely  of  a  dusky  bay 
colour.  Here  we  have  a  clear  intimation  of  thelOMimdge 
of  two  species  by  tho6e  inhabiting  the  spot. 

The  form  of  the  species  best  known  has  since  been  ren- 
dered (kmiliar  to  Englishmen  bjr  the  exhibition  of  living 
specimens  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lon- 
don in  the  Regent's  Park. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  American  Tapir ;  for  M.  Roulin, 
about  thirteen  years  since,  laid  before  the  French  Academy 
a  description  and  figures  of  a  new  species  inhabiting  the 
nonntauous  parts  of  the  same  districts,  the  plains  of  which 
ftequented  by  the  other;  and  his  account  is  riven  in 
tiie  Anwikf  dm  SeitHeet  NatureUet:  from  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  American  Tapir  of  the  mountains  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  Asiatic  species  than  the  American 
TWMrof  the  plains. 

We  take  as  our  example  tlie  species  first  known.  Tapir 
Amerieantu,  Gmel. 

DtKri^ion.  General  colour  throughout  deep  brown 
apprandung  to  black.  Sides  of  the  toww  Hp,  band  on  the 
andar  and  middla  part  of  the  chin*  vmtr  cdfM  of  the 
ears,  and  naked  ttne  at  flie  junction  of  the  roofr  pure 
white.  Scanty  hair  of  the  bwly  ver)'  short,  closely  ad- 
pressed  to  tlie  .surface;  hardly  distinpiiisliable  at  a  short 
distance.  Tlie  skin  beiicatii  it  is  ol'  ijreat  density,  being, 
accoiding  to  M.  Koulin,  not  lesa  than  seven  lines  thick  on 
the  back,  and  ei^ht  or  nine  lines  on  the  cheek,  and  so 
tou|^  that  Sonmni  fiteouently  shot  at  a  female  which  was 
eroasing  the  river  with  tier  young,  without  disturbing  her 
or  making  her  torn  out  of  her  course,  though  he  saw  the 
impression  of  a  ball  which  he  had  fired  on  the  animal's 
cheek.  There  is  a  thick  rounded  crest  on  the  back  of  the 
neck,  extending  from  the  forehead  a-s  low  as  the  level  of 
the  eyes  to  the  shoulders,  and  bristled  with  a  not  thick 
mane  of  stiti'  blackish  hairs.  Mr.  Bennett  remarks  that  it 
is  peculiar  to  the  present  species,  but  is  notfound,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Roulin, in  the  female  at  Cayenne:  although 
lyAiaia  statea  that  the  female  is  equally  furnished  with  it 
to  Paraguay.  In  the  female  brougnt  by  Lieift.  Maw  from 
Fkra,  and  formerly  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  it  was  very  conspicuous.  Head  very 
long ;  muzzle  prolonged  and  covered  above  with  hair  of 
the  same  colour  as  that  of  the  body,  but  naked  and  fiesh- 
ooloured  at  its  extremity  (which  is  flattened)  and  under- 
neath.  Eyes  very  small,  of  a  dull  lead  coloiu-. 

The  oowur  of  ttie  individual  dimected  br  Mr.  Yarrell 
wai  msty  reddiili-brown,  with  indications  of  lighter  spots 

and  horizontal  lines  on  the  ribs,  flanks,  and  tliiijlis.  '  These 
fawn-coloured  spot.s  and  stniies,'  says  Mr.  "^'Hrrell,  '  are 
common  to  both  species  of  Tapir '  (the  Sumatran  and  the 
American  species  then  k.iown  are  meant) '  while  young  ; 
thatof  Smaatiu  not  exhibiting  till  it  is  six  months  old 
any  appeaianca  of  the  well-defined  black  and  white  colour 
wmch  aftcrwarda  diatinguidiea  the  adult  animal.*  ( jScw/. 
Joum.,  vol.  iv.) 
Mr>  Bennett,  too,  remarks  that  the  young  is  of  a  ranch 


lighter  brown  than  the  adult,  with  mimerous  small  white 

spots  on  the  cheeks,  a  whitish  muzzle,  and  six  or  eight 
complete  narrow  bands  of  white  passing  along  each  aide 
of  the  body  from  the  shoulders  to  the  haunches.  '  Re- 
gular rows,'  sav-s  Mr.  Bennett,  in  continuation,  *  of  small 

ahite  spots,  placed  at  equal  dirtweea  from  each  other, 
temate  with  these  bands.  The  upper  parts  of  the  JkOba 
are  marked  in  a  wndlar  manner ;  their  inner  tides,  as  weO 
as  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  are  white ;  and  their  ex- 
tremities of  the  ground-colour  of  the  whole  body,  with  a 
few  fainter spot.^  scattered  over  them.  Before  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  their  age  this  livery  l)ecomes  completely 
lust :  it  IS  partially  visiole  in  the  young  specimen  in  the 
Society's  museum,  but  not  at  all  in  the  living  individuala 
at  the  Gardens  (1880).  Similar  maridaga  occur  in  the 
young  of  the  Sumatran  species,  and  also,  we  may  observe, 
m  that  of  the  Hog  in  its  native  state.  The  adult  female 
of  the  present  sjiecies  has  generally  a  considerable  number 
of  whitish  hairs  iiilermingled  with  the  brown,  which  gives 
hi  r  somewhat  ol  a  grizzled  appearance.'  {Gard$lU  Mtd 
Menagerte  of  the  Zoological  Society  delineated.) 

Loealitif.   South  America.    'Few  of  c<pia] 

site,'  aajw  the  author  last  quoted,  *havo  ao  extenave  a 
range  as  the  American  T^pir.  It  is  Ibond  in  every  part  of 
South  America  to  the  east  of  the  Andc.«.  from  the  Straits 
of  Magellan*  to  the  Isllumis  of  Darien  ;  but  aji]«  arb  to  be 
most  common  within  the  troincs.  M.  Itoulin dwells  upon 
it  as  a  singular  fact  that  altnough  it  occurs  as  far  as  40^ 
south  of  the  equator,  it  ceases  suddenly  at  about  0*  nortl^ 
in  a  situation  where  it  is  extremely  abundant,  and  where  no 
adequate  cause  has  yet  been  assigned  to  bar  its  further  prc> 
gress,  no  large  rivers  nor  lofty  mountains  intervening,  nor 
any  change  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
country  being  maiiilVst.  The  left  bank  of  the  .\trato  near 
its  mouth,  and  the  part  of  Darien  inhabited  by  the  inde- 

f endent  Indians,  may  be  considered  as  its  northern  limit, 
ts  highest  range,  in  the  province  of  Maraquila  at  least, 
appears  to  he  from  9M0  to  8600  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  while  the  new  ipedca  discovered  by  M.  Rotilinia 
only  met  with  at  a  much  grtater  elevation.*  ' 

Habits,  Chace,  ^-c.  The  inmost  recesses  of  deep  ftwrta 
are  the  chosen  haunts  of  this  species,  which  is  not  gregari- 
ous, and  flies  from  the  proximity  of  man.  It  is  for  the 
roost  part  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  sleeping  or  remaining 
quiet  during  the  day,  and  at  night  seeking  its  food,  which, 
in  its  natural  state,  consists  of  shoots  of  trees,  buds,  wild 
fruits,  &c.  If  we  are  to  believe  D'Azara,  and  he  was  an 
aceuiate  observer,  it  ia  rttf  taoA  of  the  banCro^  or  nitniw 
eartii  of  Paraguay.  It  it  itowwer  a  most  indueriminatt 
swallower  of  everjihing  filthy  or  clean,  nutritious  or  other- 
wise, as  the  farrago  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  individual 
dissected  by  Mr.  Yarrell  showed.  Pieces  of  wood.  clay, 
pebbles,  and  bones  are  not  unfreouently  taken  out  of  t6e 
stomachs  of  those  wUch  are  killed  in  the  w  oods ;  and  OBO 
kept  by  D'Azara  gnawed  a  silver  snuff-box  to  jneeea  and 
swallowed  the  contents. 

It  is  a  powerful  animal,  and  everything  in  the  under- 
wood of  the  forest  gives  way  to  its  rush.  It  is  in  the  haUt 
of  makinir  nins  or  roads  through  the  brushwood,  and  these 
beaten  tracks  are  usually  selected  by  travellei-s  in  passing 
through  the  forests. 

Quiet  and  peaceable  in  its  demeanour,  it  is  hunted  for 
the  sake  of  its  tOUfl^  hide  and  ita  flflsil,  which,  though  not 
liked  by  the  Eurapeaa  (iir  it  iseoane  and  diy),i8  idiabed 
by  the  unsophistieatcd  palate  of  the  fodian. 

Thi'  lasso  is  not  often  employed  in  its  ca]i*n!  e,  not  only 
from  Its  haunts  being  generally  unfavourable  to  that  mode 
of  hunting,  but  because  its  determined  rush  and  strength 
will  at  a  single  efibrt  snap  the  line  w  hich  is  strong  enough 
to  arrest  the  career  of  a  bull.  The  hunters  will  sometimes 
lie  in  wait  with  their  dogs  near  a  Tapir's  road  as  evening 
approaches,  and  so  get  between  him  uid  tha  water  to 
which  he  usually  directs  his  course  for  the  punioee  of 
bathing  and  wallowing  at  the  commencement  of  his  noe> 
turnal  career.  He  makes  a  good  fight  and  inflicts  severe 
wounds  nj)on  the  dogs  with  his  teeth,  especially  if  he 
can  reach  the  water,  where  he  stands  at  l  ay,  breast 
deep  and  defies  the  fiercest  of  them  ;  for  as  they  are  com> 
pelted  to  swim  to  the  attack,  the  Tapir  bides  his  tilM,  aad 
seizing  them  by  tha  backs  of  their  necks  aa  thmr  waeii 
sively  eoamHain  Ma  reach,  ahakaatheM  oi^Mt  wHlmft 
bituf  apiacaoat 
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Jut  it  mwld  •eem  that  the  moat  «Bmaii  flnlbod  of 
eatdiinr  them  is  br  imitating  thor  ibBrp  but  not  very 
Bhrill  whistle,  and  thus  bringlDg  thHB  muin  ihot  of  the 

Indian's  poisoned  arrow. 

Lieut.  Maw,  who,  as  we  have  above  seen,  broiiRht  a 
young  animal  of  this  species  to  England,  speaks  of  it  a^ 
neding  upon  herbs  and  the  branchei  of  trees,  and  going 
much  iDto  the  water,  walking  along  or  rather  perhaps 
aeroM  the  bottoma  of  riven.  *  It  poueues,'  myt  Lieut. 
Maw, '  great  strength,  particularly  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
body  ;  but  is  harmless,  except  when  attacked.  It  is  said 
lo  pass  directly  throujrh  the  thickets  without  followinsr 
any  previous  track.*  We  were  told  that  when  the  Tapir 
is  attacked  by  a  Tiger' (F<?/i>  Onjra)  [Leopard,  vol.  xiii.,  n. 
435], '  the  Tiger  generally  springs  upon  the  Tapir  s  back, 
when  the  latter  rushes  into  the  woods  and  endeavours  to 
kiU  the  assailant  by  dashing  him  against  lome  large  tree. 
Although  strongly  and  apparently  heavily  made,  the  Tapir 
is  said  to  be  fleet.'    (Journal  "fa  A/wf/n-f.  Jcc.^ 

This  species  is  mild  in  captivity  and  easily  liomesf  ieatcd. 
Sonnini  states  that  .several  tame'fapir^*  are  [lermitted  to  ?o 
at  liberty  thrtiugh  the  streets  of  Cayenne,  and  to  wander 
into  the  woods,  whence  they  return  in  the  evening  to  the 
house  where  thev  are  kept  and  fed.  He  adda  that  they  are 
eapable  of  attaenment  to  their  owner,  and  expresaea  his 
ODinion  that  care  and  attention  might  convert  its  Qualities 
of  strength,  docility,  and  patience  to  aeconnt  aa  a  beast  of 
ImtlMn, 


Fossil  Tapiks. 

Or.  Bucktand,  in  his  Reliquiee  Diluvianee,  notices  the 
remains  of  Tapir  in  company  with  those  of  rhinoceros, 
elephant,  horse,  ox,  deer,  hyscna.  bear,  tiger,  fox,  wolf 
mastodon,  hot;,  and  beaver,  in  the  Val  d  Amo,  on  thi 
authority  of  Mr.  Pentland  ;  and  in  his  !nteie.stin<:  and  in 
structive  first  plate  illustiative  of  his Bndgeirater  Trmtiisf 
figures  a  Tapir  in  little  among  the  mammalia  of  the  first 
period  of  the  Tettianr  aeiiaa  CEocene  of  Lyell).  In  the 
Eppleshetm  sand  (luoeene  of  Lyell),  Professor  Kaup 
found  two  snecies  larger  than  those  now  living. 

It  should  DC  borne  in  mind  that  the  second  or  Miocene 
system  of  tertiary  deposits  contains  a  mixture  of  the  ex- 
tinct genera  of  lacustrine  mammalia  of  the  first  or  Eocene 
series,  with  the  earliest  forms  of  existing  genera.  M. 
Desnoyers  first  noticed  this  in  the  Faluns  of  Touiuine, 
where  the  remains  sf  Pateeotherium,  Anthracotherium, 
and  Lophiodon  were  found  mixed  with  the  booes  of  the 
tapir,  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  horse. 
These  remains  were  f:actiircd  and  rolled,  and  sometimes 
covered  with  (lustra,  and  must.  Dr.  Buckland  observes, 
have  been  derived  ftom  carcasses  drifted  into  an  aatuary 
or  sea. 

Ton  Meyer  records  the  following  species:  Tapir 
Atmrtunntt  Omit,  and  Job.,  from  the  diluvium,  Puv-de- 
IMme,  Cuasac;  7b/n>  Ifestadlmtoiide*.  Harlan,  from  Ken- 
tucky, with  a  justifiable  query,  whether  it  is  a  Tapir  at 
all  ;t  and  Tapir  Prixcus,  Kaup,  from  the  Eppleaheim  sand. 
He  also  alludes  to  other  remains  noticed  in  the  works  of 
Fischer,  Chft,  and  Eichwald.    i  Diluvium.  Irawadi.) 

Dr.  Lund,  in  his '  View  of  the  Faviiia  of  Brazil,'  states  that 
hft  had  in  vain  looked  for  either  remains  or  foot-prints  of 
the  living  Tapir ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  it  doca  not 
takenfkue  iacavea:  but  he  ana  that  heiainposseasion 
of  ftaanl  Donca  wMdi  ovidentlj  belong  to  flte  genus, 
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thou^  tbqr  an.too  unperfiNt  to  detflnnioa  their  relatiom 
to  the  Tceem  anhnal. 

TAPPING,  or  Paracentesis  (in  Surgcry\  is  the  operation 
usually  employed  for  the  removal  of  fluid  from  any  of  the 
serous  cavitu's  of  the  body  in  which  it  has  collected  in  a 
dangerous  quantity.  It  is  accomplished  by  means  of  an 
instrument  called  a  trocar,  and  a  tube,  or  canula,  in  which 
it  exactly  fits.  The  trocar  ia  of  steel,  cj^ lindncal  through 
the  chief  part  of  ita  length,  and  terminated  by  a  three- 
sided  pyramid  which  ends  in  a  very  sharp  point.  The 
canula  beinc  placed  upon  its  shaft,  the  trocar  is  thrust 
into  the  cavity  containing  the  fluid,  and  being  then  with- 
drawn through  the  caniila,  the  latter  is  retained  in  the 
aperture  till  all  the  fluid  is  discharged.  The  diseases  for 
which  tapping  is  chiefly  performed  are  ascites,  hydro- 
thorax,  hydrocele,  and,  occasional^,  bydroocphllliai  nA 
effueioiia  of  fliud  in  the  pericardium. 

TAPTY.  fRnrnon'ATr,  p.  211.] 

TAPUH.    rSnoi.oci  Ahchij'E1.ago.] 

T.AIl,  a  wfll-knuwn  empyreumatic  product. 

The  propi  i-tie.s  of  tar  are.  that  it  is  a  viscid  brown  semi- 
fluid mass,  which  long  preserves  its  softness.  If  it  be 
mixed  with  water,  it  acquires  a  yellow  colour  and  the 
taste  of  tar*  with  slightly  add  properties  ;  this  solution  ia 
wdl  known  bvUio  name  of  tar^water,  and  has  been  uaad 
in  medicine.  Tar  is  soluble  ia  idoohol,  in  mther,  and  i« 
the  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

If  tiu  be  distilled  with  water,  there  passes  over  a  brown 
liauid  which  consists  of  much  empyreumatic  oil  and  some 
oil  of  turpentine ;  this  product  is  called  oil  of  tar ;  by  redis- 
tillation with  water  it  becomes  colourless:  the  substanoa 
remaining  in  the  stilt  is  pitdi;  ao  that*  in  ftcti  ttrilft 
mixture  oif  oil  and  pitch. 

WHIdn  a  few  yean,  tar  has  been  sabjeeted  to  a  admti 
examination  by  Reichenbach,  who  has  obtained  from  it  ft 
variety  of  substances  jxisseisini^  very  different  properties; 
the  nuist  inipurlaiit  ottluse     creasote.  [(^rkasote.] 

Aller  what  has  been  stated  of  the  many  different  com- 
pound substances  of  which  tar  is  constituted,  no  exact 
analysis  could  of  course  be  stated ;  its  chief  constituent 
ia  carbon,  combined  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  % 
small  portion  of  azote. 

TAR  (FVench,  Goudron ;  German,  TTieer ;  Italian,  Ch- 
frame;  Spanish, /i/^wi/ran ;  Polish,  Smo/u  Gr.Ua  ,  Russian, 
Degot,  Smola  shitkaia  ;  Swedish,  Tjdru),  k  obtained  from 
wooid  or  coal  by  distillation  in  close  vessels,  or  in  piles  from 
which  the  air  is  excluded.  Pitch  (French,  Pots ;  Germao, 
Peek;  ItajSan, Pece Spanish.  Russian,  Smo/a  gni^ 
taja)  is  commonly  obtained  by  the  insnissalion  of  tar,  or 
bv  boiling  it  untu  all  the  Tolatilo  natteit  an  diivm  off. 
For  the  ebomical  piopaitiea  of  tar,  leo  the  {iceoediiif 

article. 

Tar  is  extensively  manufactured  from  the  roots  ana 
branches  of  pines  and  firs  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany, 
Russia,  North  America,  and  other  countries  in  which  those 
trees  abound;  but  that  made  in  the  north  of  Europe  is 
considered  fiur  aupanor  to  what  is  produced  in  the  United 
States.  The  pnwem  naaaUy  iioUowed  is  described  an  Dr. 
E.  D.  C]arke'!s  'TravelB  fai  Scandinavia,'  and  is,  he  states, 
similar  to  that  which,  accordintj  to  Theophrastus  and 
Dioscorides,  was  practised  by  the  antient  Greeks.  He 
observes  indeed  that  'there  i->  not  the  sinalle.sf  difl'erenca 
between  a  tar-work  in  the  forests  ot  Westro-Bothnia  and 
those  of  antient  Greece.'  After  describing  the  noble  forests 
which  cover  the  aoil  down  even  to  the  water's  edge,  about 
the  inlets  of  the  Golf  of  Bothnia,  Dr.  Oarke  says,  •  Fh» 
the  most  southern  parta  of  Westro-Bothnia  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Oulf,  the  inhabitants  are  occupied  in  the 
jnanulacturc  of  tar,  proofs  of  which  are  visible  in  the  whole 

extent  of  the  coast  The  situation  most  favourable  to 

the  process  is  in  a  forest  near  to  a  marsh  or  bog  ;  because 
the  roots  of  the  fir,  from  which  tar  is  principally  extracted, 
aie  always  most  productive  in  such  places.  A  conical 
c•v^r  is  then  made  in  the  ground  (generally  in  the  side  of 
a  bank  or  sloping  hill),  am  the  roots  of  the  fir,  together 
with  loc:-*  and  liilTefs  of  the  same,  being  neatly  trussed  in  a 
stack  of  the  same  conical  shape,  arc  let  into  this  cavity. 
The  whole  is  then  covered  with  turf,  to  prevent  the  vola- 
tile parts  from  being  dissipated,  which,  by  means  of  a 
heavy  wooden  mallet,  and  a  wooden  «lami)er  worked  sepa- 
rately by  two  men,  is  beaten  down  and  rendered  as  firm  as 
possible  above  the  wood.  The  stack  of  billets  u  then 
ttntUod.  and  a  alow  ooabaatton  of  the  fir  takes  plaooi 
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buation  the  tar  exudes;  mm  a  cast-iran  pan  heme  at  the 

bottom  of  the  ftmne.,  with  a  spout  which  projects  through 
the  side  of  the  bank,  barrels  arc  placed  beiu'ath  this  spout 
to  collect  the  fluid  r.s  it  comes  away.  As  fast  a-s  the  l)ar- 
rels  are  filled,  ttiey  are  bunded  and  made  ready  for  ex- 
portation.' •  From'  this  descriptiori,'  he  adds,  '  it  will  he 
evident  that  the  mode  of  obtaining  tar  is  by  a  kind  of  dis- 
UUatioD  per  dueemum ;  the  turpentine,  melted  by  the 
Wf  mixnw  wHh  the  sap  and  juices  of  the  ^r,  while  the 
wood  itselA  becoming  charrod,  is  converted  into  charcoal.* 
The  process  of  tar-makinj?  in  Sweden,  north  of  the  Both- 
Oian  Ghllf,  has  bi-en  more  recently  described  in  Laing^s 
•Tour  in  Sweden,"  in  which  work  it  is  stated  that  lir-trees 
which  are  stunted  in  erowth,  or  ftorn  their  situation  un- 
suitable for  the  saw-mill,  are  prepared  for  this  purpose  by 
peeling  off  the  bark  to  the  heignt  of  one  «r  two  nthoms 
up  the  item.  This  is  done  by  degrees,  eo  that  the  tree 
may  not  decay  and  dry  up  at  once,  but  may  remain  for 
five  or  bix  years  in  a  vegetative  state, — alive,  but  not 

Sro'.vinEf.  Tlie  sap.  thus  checked  in  its  circulation,  makes 
le  wood  licliL'i-  in  tar,  so  that,  when  cut  down,  tlit  tree  is 
almost  entirely  converted  into  the  substance  from  which 
tar  is  (listilletl.  The  roots,  rotten  stubs,  and  scorched 
trunks  of  trees  felled  in  clearing  land,  are  all  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  produdn}^  tar.  It  is  stated,  in  tne  last- 
menlioned  work,  that  the  state  of  the  weather  during  the 
process  of  buniiuE;  or  dislillinp  prcatly  affects  the  amount 
of  produce.  The  labour  required  to  convey  the  tar  from 
the  forests  to  the  rivers  is  often  very  great ;  and  not  un- 
fiiiquently  the  barrels  are  eomnitted  tO  fho  HffftaiB  in 
order  to  pass  rapids  or  fklls. 

In  some  parts  of  France  and  Switzerland  tar  is  extracted 
in  a  kind  of  oven  or  kiln,  built  stone  or  briek,  in  the 
fbrm  of  an  ct^fc.  wi^  its  smaller  end  downwards.  Tfaoao 
kills  arc  •sometimes  as  much  as  ten  feet  deep  and  six  feet 
in  clianu'ter;  and  llicy  are  provided  with  a  pun-barrel  or 
tube  at  tho  lower  eiid'to  conduct  the  tar,  as  it  is  made,  to 
vessels  pl.accd  to  receive  it.  The  wood  is  cut  into  billets, 
and  freed  from  its  bark ;  and  the  kiln  is  filled  with  bundles 
of  billets,  chips  being  inserted  to  fill  up  the  inteiitices.  A 
layer  of  chips  is  also  placed  at  the  top  of  Hh*  kiln,  whieh, 
when  charged,  is  covered  over  with  flat  stones,  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  vaulted  cliimney.  Fire  is  applied  to 
the  drj-  chips  at  the  top,  through  an  opening  left  in  the 
centre,  and,  a.s  soon  as  the  pile  is  fairly  liphted,  the  chim- 
ney is  closed  in  with  a  large  stone,  and  wet  i^arth  is  hca))ed 
upon  the  top  of  the  kiln  until  the  escape  of  smoke  is  eflee- 
tually  prevented.  It  is  however  neces-'iarj'  occasionally  to 
le&eah  the  fire  by  the  adaiMion  of  a  little  air  through 
holes  in  the  rides  of  the  Uhi.  The  average  product  of  tar 
is  stated  to  be  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  charge ;  but  the  red  wood  and  the  knots  furnish 
about  one-fourth  of  their  weight  of  tar.  By  this  plan 
the  wood  is  charred  more  caually,  and  tlif  Inr  is  of 
superior  quality.  A  considerable  quantity  of  lump-binck 
collects  upon  tne  stones  which  form  the  roof  and  ciiimney 
of  the  kiln,  and  this  is  removed  after  each  operation.  Pro- 
ktbly  n  still  bettor  plan  would  be  to  distil  the  wood  in 
dose  retorts,  rindlar  to  those  used  in  the  nunulkeiaira  of 
coal-gas  ;  but  any  such  apparatus  is  unsuitable  for  thewiM 
forest  districts  in  which  tar  is  principally  made. 

The  j^eat  importance  of  tar  and  pitch  as  naval  stores 
enabled  the  Tar  Company  of  Sweden,  m  1703.  to  put  Ene- 
Itnd  to  considerable  inconvenience,  by  refVising  to  supply 
thoaa  articles  excepting  at  their  own  price,  in  such  quan- 
tities as  they  might  chocee,  and  ii|  Swedish  shipping.  This 
circumstance  induced  parliament  to  oflbr  bounties  mr  the 
importation  of  these  and  other  naval  stores  flrora  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America,  a  measure  which  pro- 
duced highly  beneficial  results.  It  was  computed  at  that 
penod  that  the  annual  co:l^  unp'inn  uf  tVnvijn  lar  and 
pitch  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  about  IIKX)  lasts, 
and  Uiat  of  other  European  countries  about  8000  lasts,  of 
which  Ibur-fifths  was  tar;  and  it  was  stated  that  besides 
Sweden,  whieh  nflbrded  the  chief  supuly,  considerable 
Quantities  were  made  in  Norway  and  in  KussiA.  Probably 
tnis  eftimate  was  much  too  small ;  for  Andenon  states 
th.at  in  1730  the  quantity  of  tar  annually  shipped  from 
Archanpci  in  Rus.sia  wa^s  computed  to  be  40.000  lasts. 
Tlie  AmeriiMin  war  of  mdcpenflence,  by  interrupting  the 
trade  between  England  ana  North  America,  revived  the 
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the  establishment  of  the  manuilsetai*  «l  to  from  yitwtf  t 

an  object  which  had  been  previously  attempted.  Beeher, 
a  foreien  chemist,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Charles  II., 

is  '■'.i;)iin<i'i*  to  have  been  the  fir>t  to  propose  the  making  of 
coiil-lar ;  and  it  was  made  for  many  yeans  in  the  bishopric 
of  IjcETO.  and  in  other  pa:fs  oi  German}' :  the  <  oal  being di.s- 
tilled  in  a  land  of  still  formed  of  cast-iron.    No.  228  of  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions'  (vd.  xix.,  p. 944%  which  was 
published  in  May,  1697,  contaiw  an  *  Aoeranl  of  tl  • 
making  (of)  piteK,  to,  mm  oil  out  of  n  blaeldeh  «ten«  in 
Shropshire,  communicated  by  Mr.  Martin  Ele.the  ir.ventor 
of  it.*   The  mineral  used  is  described  as  a  blackish  porous 
rock,  I\  in:r  over  the  strata  of  coal,  in  Broseley,  Bently, 
Pitchford,  &c. ;  and  the  bituminous  part  was  separated  by 
breaking  the  rock  to  powder,  and  muling  it  with  water. 
About  the  year  1779,  in  consequence,, as  before  stated,  el 
the  American  war,  some  lamp-black  manuAMturaira  •! 
Bristol  turned  their  attention  to  the  auuiufaeture  of  to 
from  pit-coal :  and  in  1781,  LordBnndonald,  a  nobleman 
distinsfuished  for  his  scientific  pursuits,  obtained  a  patent 
for  improvements  upon  the  jirocess  previously  loliowed. 
Mr.  I^itt.  of  Pcndeford,  near  Wolverhampton,  in  a  letter 
atldressed  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1790.  on  the  subject  of 
converting  the  smoke  of  steam-engine  furnaces  into  tar, 
alludes  to  thre*  catal)lishments  at  ficadicy,  Tipton,  and 
Dudley  Wood,  enoted  by  Lord  D-jndondd  md  the  g«iiUo> 
men  associated  with  him ;  and  s'ates  that  the  business  was 
then  carried  on  with  success.    '  These  tar-woiVs,'  says  Mr. 
Pitt, '  are  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  lartje  iron  and  coal 
works :  the  iron-masters  furnish  the  tar-workjj  with  raw 
coal  gratis,  and  receive  in  return  the  coLes  produced 
by  such  eoal  I  and  the  proprietors  of  the  tar-works  have 
the  smoke  only  for  their  labour  and  interest  of  capital. 
iDmntaOhM  qf  tk«  Soeieif  VfArtt^  vol.  ix.,  p.  132.)  The 
pioeeia  adopted  at  these  woAs  is  ftUly  detailed  by  Mr. 
Pitt.   The  manufacture  of  coal-tar  has  not  proved  so  ini* 
portant  as  was  at  one  time  anticipated,  although  for  some 

¥uri)oscH  it  is  deemed  superior  to  that  made  from  wood, 
he  author  of  tiie  article  '  Navy,'  in  the  ^Supplement  to  the 
Enejfeb^peedia  Britanniea,  considen  tar  from  sea-eoal  to 
be  an  important  resouroe  in  case  of  England  being  oooh 
polled  to  revert  tocher  own  reaouiees  tat  naval  storaa: 
and  observes  that  for  painting  or  tarring  wood-work 
of  every  Idnd,  it  is  said  to  stand  exposure  to  the  weather 
better  than  the  common  tar.  He  also  refers  to  the  pitch- 
lake  of  Trinidad  [TaiNtDAn]  as  a  source  whence  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  mineral  pitch  and  t:ir  might  be 
obtained.  Tar  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  coal-gas;  but  in  some  districts  its  value  it 
considerod  an  trifling  that  it  is  mixed  with  the  lUel  by 
whieh  the  retorts  are  lieated.  It  is  usually  sej  arated  ftom 
the  pas  by  condensation  ;  but  the  introduction  of  a  qua-^- 
tity  of  Fmishwood  into  the  condenser,  so  as  to  form  a  me- 
chanu  a!  interruption  to  the  passage  ^  the  gaS,  ia  found 
(freally  to  assi.st  the  operation. 

The  import  duly  upon  tar  has  been  for  some  years  past 
Vis.  per  last.*  if  from  British  possessions,  and  1m.  if  m>m 
foreign  countries ;  but  under  the  new  tariff  of  Sir  Robert 
Peal  (1842),  it  is  respeetively  A<.  and  2lt.  fl^er  last.  The 

Santity  imported  in  the  five  yean  fhwn  183D  to  1839,  was 
,622  lasts,  or  about  12.121  lasts  per  annum  ;  of  which 
86,U>(>  lasts,  or  11,621  lasts  annual]}-,  ^•.crp  entered  lor 
home  consumption.  During  this  i  ind  i1k-  linty  amounted 
to  44,023/.,  or  upon  an  average  8.S(U^  pt  r  annum.  Of  the 
above  quantity  Russia  furnished  ahm  !  rK),!^  lasts;  the 
United  SUtes,  6446  lasU;  Sweden,  2287  lasU;  Denmark, 
1300  laeti;  and  Norway,  348  lasts ;  the  remainder  being 
made  up  of  small  quantities  from  Germany,  Praisia,  &c. 

Pitch  is  extensively  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  yet 
the  quantity  imported  in  1829  is  stated,  by  M'CulIoch.  to 
have  been  about  10.752  cwt.  The  duty  is  U)(1.  per  cwt., 
if  from  foreign  countries,  and  !) /.  if  Irurn  Biiti.«!t  possev 
sions ;  or,  under  the  new  tariff,  Gi/.  and  Id.  per  cwt.  re 
spectively. 


(Dr.  E.  p.  Clarke>  TravOe  in  SeaMdittam9tm»,\ 
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TARAKAY  Is  the  Mine  of  a  laifl  Ulimd  whieh  hw 
long  ft^red  on  our  maM  under  th«  nnme  of  SAghdlien  or 
Saihalitn,  and  hna  *t  ^ff^rent  tImM  been  snppoKd  to  be 

calidd  Tchoka,  Karnfto.  anJ  Sandan.  Thia  i  'urnl  extends 
frum  TOuth  of  40"  to  54"  20'  N.  iat.,  mon>  than  OOO  nuJes  iu 
length,  but  the  width  is  variotu.  Touardij  the  southern 
extremity,  north  of  the  Bay  of  Aniva,  it  i*  nearly  100  miles 
wide,  but  it  soon  contracts  to  about  -Jii  miles,  which  is 
•bout  its  average  width  as  far  north  aa  the  Bay  of  Patience, 
where  It  suddenly  expands  to  190  miles.  Cape  Patience 
tunning  far  out  into  the  Pacific.  From  this  point  (49"  N. 
.at.>  northward  the  island  asain  f^yn  narrower,  but  very 
irradually,  so  that  at  N.  Tat.  it  is  still  nearly  80  miles 
wide.  Farther  nortli  its  average  widlh  does  not  exceed 
50  miles.  The  area  of  the  inland  probably  exceeds  3<),000 
square  miles,  which  is  not  much  more  Uian  that  of  Scot- 
land, if  we  include  the  islands. 

TtuiaS  extends  along  the  cestem  eoeitof  Asia  between 
I42f  and  I4B*  E.  loni;:.,  and  is  separated  from  the  continent 
by  a  strait,  whieh  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  because 
the  country  of  the  Mantchoos  for  a  Ion?  time  was  known 
by  Ibc  name  of  Tartary.  This  ^n\t'  or  strait  is  200  miles 
wide  at  its  most  southern  extremity,  hut  it  p-ows  nar- 
rower as  we  advance  ikrther  nortli.  until  iiear  5r  90*  N. 
Iat.  it  is  lets  tluui  40  miles  wide.  8o  £u  this  Mabas  been 
navigated,  but  at  that  point  a  shoal  extends  asross  the 
eiilf.  on  which  there  is  only  water  for  lioat^.  That  portion 
of  the  irulf  which  lies  between  51"  :W  iind  52'  30'  .N.  Iat. 
is  not  known.  Krusenstern  thinks  that  this  part  of  the 
island  of  TarakaV  is  united  to  the  continent  of  iViua  by  an 
istbnni'*,  b»it  J.a  Perouse  expressly  states  that  dried  fish  is 
carried  ftom  the  western  shores  of  the  island  to  the  river 
Amur  in  boala,  whieh  eoaM  not  be  done  if  the  irthmia  of 
Ki-usen<itcm  existed,  tt  may  appear  stranf(e  that  these  two 
navi^atum  have  not  been  able  to  decide  this  point,  as  one 
mailed  up  from  the  south  to  30',  and  tiie  otner  fivm  the 
north  to  nearly  53"'  N.  Iat..  but  tney  found  the  »ea  ab.va)* 
covered  with  thick  fotrs.  and  hardly  ever  could  se"  a  few 
miie»  before  them,  and  the  water  shoaled  so  suddenly  and 
constantly  that  they  did  not  think  it  adviMble  to  proceed 
fiurther.  If  an  isthmus  exists,  it  must  be  near  SSPSOfN. 
int.,  where  a  low  inidy  cape  certainly  sbretohes  so  Ihr  to 
the  east  as  to  approach  veiy  near  the  western  shores  of  the 
island.  North  of  this  naiTow  and  shallow  part,  the  ^ilf 
presents  a  ciiTular  ba.-iin,  alK)ut  .50  miles  wide,  which  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  river  Amur,  and  is  therefore  cailed 
by  Krusenstern  the  Liman  of  the  Amur.  This  basin  is 
united  with  the  sea  of  Okhotsic  by  a  strait,  which  in  the 
nmrrowest  part  is  about  ten  miles  wide.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear tha*  there  h  any  current  in  this  g-ulf,  which  is 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  Krusenstern.  The  southern 
extremity  of  Taiak.ai  is  divided  from  the  island  of  Yeso  by 
the  Strait  of  La  Perouse,  wluch,  between  Capo  Crilion  on 
TarakaT  and  between  Cape  Soja  on  Yeso,  is  hardly  thirty 
miies  wide,  and  in  which  the  tides  run  with  p^reat  velocity. 
La  Penmee.  who  visited  the  Gulf  of  Tartary  in  June,  found 
that  southern  winds  were  tilowing  nearly  uninterruptedly ; 
but  BroofhtoA,  who  was  there  in  Septcndier,  experienced 
eastern  and  north-eastern  wind.s. 

Thouirh  the  coa^t  of  the  island  is  of  freat  extent  and 
much  indented,  it  does  not  appear  that  theie  are  many 
good  harbours.  Aion^  the  western  sihores  only  open  road- 
steads have  been  found.  At  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island,  between  Cape  Crilion  and  Cape  Aniva,  is  a 
wide  open  bay,  the  Bay  of  Aniva,  wMkh  is  ewelosed  by  two 
projecting  tonofues  of  land,  and  extends  ftO  mile.-s  from 
soi.th  to  north.  There  i.s  poo<l  anchorasre  at  il.s  most 
northern  extremity.  The  projecting  headland,  which 
occurs  near  4^  N.  Iat.,  on  the  eastern  iside  of  Tar&kai,  and 
terminates  With  CVpe  Patience,  encloses  the  Bay  of  Pa- 
tienee,  which  is  very  extensive,  but  open  and  ezpoeed  to 
eastern  and  southern  winds.  M'ttie  most  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  is  the  Northern  Bay,  bet-.veen  the 
cape  of  that  name  and  (;«pe  Mary.  It  is  not  very  large, 
and  offers  in  several  places  ^ood  anehomire  and  shelter. 

The  island  is  naturally  divided  into  three  tracts:  the 
mountainous,  which  occupies  the  southern  portion ;  the 
level,  in  the  middle ;  and  the  hilly  tract,  which  extends 
over  the  northern  districts.  The  mountain  .region  is  the 
largest,  and  com  prebends  more  then  one-half  of  the  island, 
terminatinjj  on  the  north  at  Cape  iWlisle  de  ia  CntyOre 
^near  61*  N.  lat.  i.  A  t  h  ui;  rf  mount.iiiu  begins  at  Cape 
brillon,  and  continues  m  an  <iDinterruptcd  line  northward 


I  to  an  elevated  summit  called  Peak  Benuzel.  where  it 
I  seems  to  be  united  to  another  and  lower  chain,  which 
traNcrses  the  eastern  peninsula,  and  incloses  the  Bay  of 
Aoiva  on  the  east.  Aniva  is  fimaed  by  a  hieli 

isolated  hill,  whieh  is  oonneeted  by  a  low  isthrans  wrai 
the  chain  of  hilk  which  lies  farther  north,  and  joins  the 
principal  rauire  at  I'eak  Tk'niizel.  Faither  north  occur 
other  s.mimit.>,  as  Peak  Lr.manon.  Peak  Mongez,  and  Mount 
Tiara;  the  two  la&t  mentioned  are  north  of  50^  N.  Iat. 
None  of  these  summits  have  been  measured,  but  their 
elevation  probably  does  not  exoeed  5000  feet  above  the 
»ca-level.  Along  the  western  eoest  the  mountains  in  seme 
places  come  close  up  to  the  water's  edge,  but  a  narrow  levrl 
tract  generally  separates  them  from  the  shore,  and  this 
tract  is  covered  with  hifli  trees,  while  the  delivities  of  the 
tiiuuatainii  sac  luoatly  bare,  probably  owing  iu  the  rapidity 
of  their  slope.  Extensive  fl-ats  occur  at  Aniva  Bay  and  the 
Bay  of  Patience.  The  low  country  which  skirts  the  shore 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  appears  to  be  mere 
extensive  and  lees  iotcmtpted  than  that  along  the  western 
Aores.  On  the  eastern  side  the  shore  in  some  places  is 
level  and  low,  and  in  others  eh'vatcd.  The  country  ex« 
tending  from  51"  to  53°  N.  ial.  is  w  low  that  the  shores  are 
not  visible  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  mile»,  and  it  is 
sandy  and  overgrown  with  bushes.  The  interior  is  in  gene- 
ral level,  partly  sandy  and  partly  swampy,  and  a  great  part 
of  it  is  ooverea  with  short  bushes  or  small  treea.  A  num- 
ber of  low  sand-hills  sre  dispeimd  over  the  country,  which 
are  destifiite  of  trees,  and  appear  like  islands  in  a  sea  of 
verdure.  The  hillv  tract  occu])ies  the  most  nortlveni  part 
of  the  island,  or  th.'it  whinh  extends  from  53"  N.  Iat.  to 
Cape  Elizabeth.  The  coast  is  in  i^eneral  high  and  steep, 
being  generally  composed  of  perpendicular  white  clifli. 
There  are  only  a  few  tracts  in  which  the  coast  sinks  down 
to  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  here  the  villages  are  built. 
The  interior  consists  of  a  succession  of  high  hills  covered 
with  flili-grown  trees  to  the  very  summits ;  the  valleys 
whifli  inU'rvene  between  them  are  partly  wo/di'l  and 
paill)  covered  witli  a  fine  close  turf.  This  part  of  Tarakai 
seems  to  p^j^sess  a  con.siderable  depree  of  fertility. 

CUmaie.—As  European  navigators  have  only  oeeasioii* 
ally  visited  tixii  island,  and  have  only  stayed  tnere  a  (bw 
days,  or  at  the  utmost  a  eonpie  9t  weeks,  our  information 
rei>peetin!r  tht>  elimate  is  extremely  delleient.  We  only 
know  ti  nt  I  n  nt  tlie  bednninjj  of  .lune  the  higher  sum- 
mits ol  ttie  mountain.s  tiave  still  some  .snow  on  them,  which 
indicates  that  the  country  must  be  much  colder  than  Great 
Britain,  which  is  nearly  the  same  distance  from  tlie 
ole :  otherwise  the  summer  months  seem  to  be  temperate, 
ut  the  continual  fbgs  which  enclose  the  Islaiul  lieaily  all 
the  year  round  are  more  denee  than  those  that  oeeor  OH 
the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Productions.— 7io  Icind  of  grain  is  cultivated,  not  even 
round  the  settlements  of  the  Japanese,  nor  are  orchards  or 
kitchen-gardens  mentioned.  The  inhabitants  however  de- 
rive pront  from  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  soil :  they 
dr)  the  roots  of  a  species  of  lily  for  winter  fixxi,  and  coUeet 
great  quantities  of  garlic  and  angeliea,  which  are  found 
on  ttie  skirts  of  the  woods.  The  ibrnts  consist  of  oak, 
maple,  birch,  and  medlar,  but  chiefly  of  fir.  Large  tracts 
are  covered  with  juniper-trees.  Gooseberries,  ra-spbcrries, 
and  strav4i)erries  abound,  and  also  wild  celery  and  water- 
cresses.  It  does  not  apjiear  that  \vild  animals  are  nu- 
merous :  only  martens  a!aid  bean  are  mentioned,  and  even 
these  do  not  seem  to  be  common.  The  sea  supplies  the 
inhabitants  with  the  meiiia  of  subsistence,  wdmon  is 
perhaps  nowhere  so  abundant  as  in  ^Qolf  of  'nutair. 
*>ic  arcount  of  I.a  Perousc  in  thi"*  respect  seems  hardly 
oedibte.  Dried  and  smoked  salmon,  together  with  the 
skins  of  s.almon,  are  prepared  for  the  foreign  market,  and 
constitute  the  principal  articles  of  export.  Herrings, 
which  are  very  abundant,  arc  likew  ise  cured  and  exported* 
Cod  occurs,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  tsJcen  to  aueh  an 
amount  as  to  form  an  article  of  export.  'Whales  are  nu- 
merous in  the  Strait  of  I>a  Perouse  and  alonj*  the  eastern 
coast,  and  train-oil  in  bladdere  is  an  article  of  export.  In 
the  same  parts  seals,  iVir-seals  (Phora  ur.?ina  .  ^ea-'ll ns 
{Ph'>cn  jtmtta),  and  sea-otters  (Lulra  marma)  are  very 
frequent.    No  mines  are  worked. 

The  itihabitantg  are  aborigines,  among  wilomafew  Jl^pft* 
nese  havi'  settliid  on  the  Bayof  AniYa,a]ldafbwMaatd¥Ni 
on  the  Northern  Bay.  In  the  Japanese  settlements  are  a 
few  Japanese  officeia,  bat  no  (Ainese  autiiorities  have  beea 
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IMi.  nor  w  thi*  iaiind  enumerated  amon^  the  powesriont 
of  the  Chinese.  Theaborigines  call  xhemsihetAStios  (i.e. 
mnXMd  KN  at  imeent  laio«m  under  thet  nunc  is  anatioo. 
TMi  nation  CTtendi  nflrthward  to  the  peninsula  of  Kant- 

chatka,  nf  ^vl;i  h  it  occupies  the  most  southern  extremity 
near  Cape  l,opalka,  and  it  inhabits  the  Knrile  Islands,  the 
Japanese  inland  ol'  Yc&o.  TarakaT,  and  the  coasit  of  the 
eoDtinent  of  Asia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  river  south- 
ward to  the  veiy  bonndiiy-line  of  Corea.  Theynerer  eul- 
tiTita  the  soil,  nor  apply  themselves  to  hunting  wild 
animala,  end  they  keep  no  domestto  animals  except  don, 
which  they  use  in  winter  for  drawing  their  sledges,  liKe 
the  inhabitants  of  Kamtchatka.    Larerouse  found  them 
•omcwhat  shorter  in  stature  than  Europeans,  rarely  ex- 
eeedinjj  five  feet  six  inches,  and  some  hardly  five  feet. 
Their  countenances  are  benevolent  and  friendly ;  Ihev  have 
tolerably  lartce  eyes,  thick  lips,  rather  high  cheek-bones, 
and  a  somewbat  oroad  and  compressed  nose.  Their  cheeks 
Bod  chins  are  oorered  with  longCi  thick,  black  b«acd»:  then 
art  many  individuels  whose  Mdjr  ii  covered  witti  heir, 
as  occasionally  is  the  case  in  Europe.   The  only  kind  of 
manufacture  among:  them  is  a  kind  of  cloth  made  of  the 
bark  of  willow-frees,  whii  h  are  very  common  in  the  island, 
and  do  not  seem  to  differ  from  the  European  species.  They 
use  in  this  manufacture  a  machine.   The  ottior  erttcles  of 
doth  they  obtain  by  batter  Ikom  the  Japanese  and  Mant^ 
chooe.  they  diow  ilio  HMoe  ekill  in  the  erection  of  th«r 
huts  and  the  building  of  their  boat;;.   Their  huts  are  of 
wood,  covered  with  the  white  bark  of  birch,  and  have  a 
Mx  ri  f  vood  thatched  with  dry  straw.    La  Perouse  com- 
pares them  with  the  cottages  of  the  peasants  of  Prance. 
Their  boats  are  of  large  size  and  strongly  built.   .Some  of 
their  costumes  are  evidently  adopted  from  the  Chinese,  as 
the  practice  of  letting  their  nails  grow  to  a  cnnsideroble 
Isagth,  and  their  nu^e  of  saluting  by  inastratioa.  Like 
them,  they  sit  on  mats,  and  eat  with  little  iticki.  Their 
language  does  not  resemble  eilhr  :  that  of  the  Japanese, 
Chinese,  or  Mantchoos.  The  MaiitchtKJs  visit  the  northern 
and  -.v I  stem  coast  to  barter  dried  and  smoked  salmon,  and 
dhed  herrings,  for  some  nankeens,  tobacco,  and  utensils. 
Hie  Japanese  visit  the  southern  and  eastern  districts, 
where  tney  obtain  ttain-oiI»  hcniogi  end  calmooj  and  a 
few  tun,  end  Kive  in  retam  lacqverad  wooden  eating  and 
drinking  vessels,  tobacco  and  tobacco-pipes,  kitchen  uten- 
sils, rice,  coarse  cotton-cloth,  and  some  minor  articles. 

(La  PfnjiL^e  1  Voyage  round  the  IVorld ;  Brou^hton's 
Voyage  of  Ui/troveiy  tn  the  Northern  Part  nf  the  Pacific; 
Knisenstem,  Vttyage  round  the  World;  and  Kmsenstem's 
Jtecur<l     Memoire*  erplicaii/t,      ;  Langsdorf 's  Voifaget 
and  TrarfU  tn  variout  Part*  of  the  World,) 
TARANTA'8IA,QrTARAlilTAISB.  [SaTOT.) 
TARANTI8MU8  b  the  name  vivcn  to  a  peculiar  I 
nervnui  affection  which  was  j  ni'  -upposed  to  be  the  con- 
seqiince  of  the  bite  of  the  Tardatuia  Spider.    It  seems  to 
have  occurred  frequently  in  the  kinpdom  of  Naples  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  have  been  nearly  .similar  in 
its  characters  to  the  disease  which  was  originally  called 
St.  Vitus'a  dance  (CBOaaa],  and  to  that  which  hat  occa- 
sionally prefafled  in  part*  of  Scotland,  and  has  be«t  called 
the '  leaping  ague.' 

The  patients,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  women,  soon 
after  being  bitten  (  as  it  was  supposed)  used  to  fall  into  a 
profound  stupor,  from  which  nothing  roused  them  but  the 
sound  of  sucn  music  as  pleased  them,  on  hearing  which 
they  had  an  irresistible  desire  to  dance.   So  long  aa  the 
nunc  continued,  and  was  in  tune  and  sufficiently  lively, 
Ifacy  would  go  on  jomplng  and  dancing  till  thqr  w\ 
czhanatcd ;  and,  all  the  time,  lonia  tued  to  ihrielt,  some 
to  lauph  and  sinij,  some  to  weep.  When,  after  a  short  rest, 
they  had  recovered  from  their  fatigue,  they  would  a^n 
begin  to  dance  with  as  much  vigour  as  before,  unless  the  1 
music  were  played  slowly  or  confusedly,  when  they  would  ' 
stop  and  grow  anxious  and  melancholy,  or  even,  if  the  i 
musie  wore  not  aoon  made  agreeable  to  them,  would  fall  i 
intoadutgerousfltatoofatuMir.  The  dbeaao  tuad  to  test  ] 
about  four  days,  and  seemed  to  be  cured  by  the  profuse  ( 
perspirations  brou?ht  on  by  the  active  exercise ;  but  it  t 
often  rc'Linu  il  :i\  \hi:  same  lime  in  the  following  year, 
even  tor  a  ikucce»aiuii  of  yeani,  and  on  every  occasion  ' 
feqiiired  the  same  trcament.  i 
wnce  it  ha*  been  found  tiiat  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula  I 
oan  produce  no  such  strange  effects  as  these,  mai^  have 
wsiMcted  that  the  diimw  ancriljed  to  it  naver  really  \ 


I  existed,  but  was  feigned  for  the  PU'P^'M  of  exdtincT  pity 
.  or  for  the  pleasure  of  dancing.  There  is  good  reason  to 
>  believo  that  in  nuwt  instanoea  it  waa  merely  counterfeited : 
'  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  eueh  a  disease  had  occorrcd 

and  had  given  occasion  to  the  practice  of  the  fraud. 
Resides  its  similarity  to  diseases  whose  reality  5*  generally 
ridniit'ed,  such  as  t'he  St.  Vitu.s's  dance  and  the  leaping- 
ojgue^  cases  have  occa«ional^  been  met  with  in  recent 
times  which  closely  resemble  it,  and  in  which  there  could 
be  no  just  sus|Meion  of  fraud.  Such  a  case  is  described 
by  Mr.  K.  Wood,  in  the  seventh  votume  of  the  *  Medico- 
Cnirurgical  Transactions;'  another  is  recorded  by  Mr. 
Crichton,  in  the  3 1st  volume  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surerical  Journal  ;*  and  m  the  '  Cyclopedia  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine,"  art.  *  Chorea,' seveiaJ  cases  of  analogous 
affections  are  related.  All  these  however  occurred  singly. 
That  the  Tarantismus  and  the  St.  Vitus's  dance  should  have 
assumed  the  characters  of  epidemics  may  be  ascril>ed  to 
their  fnpagatiii)gth«BMlTaa»  aaall  convulsive  affection* 
are  apt  to  do  among  nerroos  and  superstitious  persons, 
by  the  propensity  to  imitation,  the  effects  of  which  are  .stUI 
frequently  seen  m  the  production  of  hj^eria,  chorea,  and 
other  similar  diseases. 

TAHANTO,  a  town  of  Apulia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  the  administrative  province  of  Lecce.  or  Term 
d'Otranto.  It  is  an  aiehbishop's  see,  and  the  head  tomi 
ofadistitet:  it  contains  184)00  inhabitants.  It 
only  a  small  part  of  the  site  of  the  antient  Tarentuni. 
being  confined  to  the  island  or  peninsula  at  the  entrance 
of  the  inner  harbour  or  Mare  piccolo,  on  which  formerly 
stood  the  fortress  or  acropolis  of  Tarentum.   Ther«  ar* 
few  remains  of  the  antient  town.    Modem  Tarento  is  ill 
built :  it  is  fortified  and  has  a  castle,  several  churches  and 
convents.  It  caniea  on  some  tnde>  by  sea  in  small  craft. 
It  has  also  soma  manuftebma  of  Inen  and  of  *  pinna 
marina,*  the  name  of  a  kind  of  musael  or  shell-iish,  the 
silky  filaments  of  which  are  woven  into  rIovcs  and  other 
articles.    A  part  of  the  population  is  employed  in  fishing. 
Excellent  oysters*  are  found  on  the  coast.   The  inner  port 
is  nearly  filled  up,  but  the  outer  or  large  port  is  acce&sible 
to  vessels  of  good  size,  and  is  protected  by  two  islands 
which  are  situated  at  the  mouth.  Taranto  has  the  advan> 
tage  of  being  the  only  safe  bu-bour  in  that  part  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Italy  which  extends  from  Messina  to  Cape 
Leucas.   The  large  gulf  which  lies  between  the  coast  of 
Calabria  and  thelapygian  peninsula  is  called  the  gulf  of 
Taranto.    Much  wool  is  e^rown  in  the  neitrhbourhood  of 
Taranto.  Two  lagoons,  one  of  them  of  considerable  extent, 
which  lie  south-east  of  the  town,  and  which  communicate 
with  the  sea,  yield  a  great  quantity  of  salt  by  evaporatiMi. 
The  distiict  of  Taranto  contains  above  87X)00  inhabitants. 
rOttatno,  Tnuu  ot.)   (Neigebaur ;  Serristori ;  Afao  di 
Rivera,  Considerazwni  xtdtt  dut  &eiluf  FOtmii,  Cm- 
simento  dei  Reali  Domtnj.) 

.\ntient  Tirentum,  th  '  Thtas  Ti'<pac)Q(  the  Greeks,  was 
one  of  the  principal.ormlherthc  principal  Greek  city  on  the 
cast  coast  ot  Italy.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  town  of  the 
Messapians,  to  which  were  joined  some  Cretan  colonists  from 
the  neighbouring  town  of  iTria.  About  684  bjc.i  acoKding 
to  the  story,  Piudaotus,  one  of  the  Parthenie,  or  illegiti- 
mate sons  of  the  Spartan  women  bom  during  the  absence 
of  their  husbands  in  the  first  Messenian  war,  having  left 
his  country  with  a  number  of  other*  of  the  same  condition, 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  lapyt^a,  took  Tarentum,  and  ex- 
pelled the  original  inhabitants.  He  organized  the  new 
colony,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  it  until  he  was  ex* 
pelled  by  an  insunection,  and  withdrew  to  Brandosium, 
where  he  died.  (Justin,  iii.  4.)  A  war  between  the  Ta> 
rentines  and  the  Tapygians  ensued,  in  which  the  people  of 
Rhesjium  assisted  the  Tarentines,  but  they  were  defeated 
by  !l  >:  Inpye^ians,  who  destrcned  a  jjreat  number  of  the 
Tarentines.  (,I>iodorus,  xi.)  Tareatum  however  recovered 
from  its  losses,  and  it  flourished  by  commerce,  acquired 
a  considerable  extent  of  territory,  and  became  the  most 
powerftil  city  of  Magna  Gnecia.  Heraclea  was  a  colony 
of  Tarentum.  Herodotus  (iii.  136)  mentions  Aristophilid^ 
as  king  of  Tarentum  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 
The  government  lio  *'.  ever  underwent  several  changes,  and 
Strabo  (vi.  193)  spt^&lvS  of  Tarentum  as  being  at  one  time 
a  democracy.  Archvlas.  a  native  of  Tarentum.  is  said  to 
have  made  a  body  of  laws  ior  tne  Tarentines.  [Akch'\-tas.J 
About  33S  n.c.  the  Tarentines,  licing  engaged  in  wat 
with  thair  neigbboon  the  Lucai^aiMt  apfdud  to  Spwts 
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fbr  ftjstlstance.  ArvhidamuH.  the  son  of  Agesilftus,  wis 
sent  to  thiin,  and  he  wus  killed  in  ii;-'li  ini?  on  their  side. 
Homv  yvArs  alter,  beiiitr  hard  pri'sscd  I  v  ■Itu  Litcfinians 
and  Bnittii,  the  'i'arentinoi  apphed  to  Aft  xander,  king  of 
Epirus,  and  uncle  to  Alexander  the  Great.  He  came  to 
Italy  with  troopK,  obtained  conuderable  advantages,  but 
was  at  last  surpriiicd  and  killed  by  the  Bnittii,  near  Paji- 
doii*,  M.  323.  (Justin,  xii.  2;  Livy,  viii.  24.).  The  Ta- 
rentines  had  by  this  time  degenerkteid ;  like  most  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  Italian  toa-sf.  they  had  bcLonu-  luxurious 
and  efteminate.  ^liau  I  nr.  Hut.,  xii.30)  speaks oi  their 
habit  ol'  drinking  early  in  the  morning,  and  their  ijipear- 
inj;  intoxicated  in  the  forum. 

Iti  the  year  282  B.C.  tiie  Romans,  after  having  conquered 
Um  SMUutea,  made  war  upon  the  Lucuiana.  The  Taren- 
tinta,  who  saw  with  jealousy  the  eacroachmenti  of  Rome, 
unexpectedly  attacked  a  Roman  fleet,  commanded  by 
the  Proconsul  L.  Valerius,  which  was  sailin?  near  their 
coast,  and  killed  a  great  many  of  the  crew.  The  Roman 
senate  sent  commissioner!!  to  demand  reparation  I'or  the 
outrage,  but  the  Tarentines  tieated  them  with  in^iult. 
4iouaed  however  to  a  sense  ol'  their  danger,  they  applied 
to  lijmrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  for  agaHthUMie,  and  sent  ve^ls 
to  convey  him  over  with  hia  tnwpa,  281.  P^irbus 
won  found  that  the  Tarentines  were  too  efltemimte  to 
l^ve  liim  much  support,  and  he  uiia  obliged  to  assume  a 
dictatorial  power  in  order  to  enlurct  something  like  order 
and  obedience  among  them.  Chiefly  witli  his  own  trotips, 
he  carried  on  the  war  against  Rome  for  several  years,  but 
wa-s  at  last  defeated  by  the  consul  M.  (  'urius  Denlatus,  and 
obliged  to  re-embark  for  Epirus ;  leavini;  however  a  garri- 
aon  m 'nunenttUB,  B.C.  SS^.  [Pyhrhus.]  TheTventines 
having  shortly  after  quarrelled  with  the  Epirote  garrison, 
applied  to  the  Carthaginians  for  aasistance  to  dnve  away 
the  Epirofes.  'Hie  Komans  having  had  notice-  of  this 
negotiation  throu;:li  Mi!o,  the  Epirote  coniinander,  sent 
the  consul  L.  Papirius  ('uotor,  who  took  Tarcntum,  and 
allowed  tite  Epirote  garrison  to  return  home.  It  appeart> 
however  from  Livv  (^Epitome,  xv.  1)  that  the  Tarentines, 
tfaoujrii  treated  with  aercritv,  were  plaeed  in  the  condition 
of  allies  of  Rome,  which  they  continued  to  be  till  after 
fhc  Cannit',  when  Hannihal.  who  occupied  Cam- 

paiua  and  Apulia,  besjan  to  ciurj-  on  bccret  intelligence 
wth  >onie  of  the  Tarentiiic  chiei  citiiena,  who  wore  dis- 
Katistied  with  their  forced  Roman  alliance. 

In  the  year  212  b.c.  the  hostages  of  the  Tarentines  ran 
away  from  Rome,  but  beinc:  imrsued  and  overtaken  neur 
Terracina,  they  were  brou:;lit  back,  and  after  being  beaten 
with  roda  were  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Tlii» 
cruel  poniahment  hritated  the  people  of  Tarentum,  an 

Sreement  was  made  with  Hannibal,  and  his  troops  were 
mitted  into  the  city  by  nii;ht.  The  Roman  garrison 
>.tationed  in  the  citadel  was  liesieged  by  sea  and  by  land. 
The  example  of  Tarenluut  was  followed  by  Metapontum 
and  Thurium.  The  Roman  earrison  in  the  citadel  of 
Tarentum  defended  it  moat  gallantly,  although  thejr  suf- 
fered greatly  iirom  want  of  provisionB.  An  atwmpt  uriuch 
was  made  to  introduce  supplies  by  vessels  from  Sicily  was 
defeated  by  the  Tarentinc  squadron  under  Democrates, 
with  the  loss  of  several  Roman  shiiis.  In  20!)  »  c.  the 
consul  Q.  Fabius  Maxima*  retook  Tarentum  by  siu-prise, 
and  through  the  treachery  of  the  garrison  left  by  Hanni- 
bal, which  consisted  of  Bruttian  auxiiiahei^.  The  Taren- 
tines made  only  a  slight  defence.  Nico,  Deraocr&tea,  and 
Phjlomenuii  the  leadecaof  the  party  which  ^^a<.  iiostilc  to 
Rome,  feU  during  the  aaanlt.  A  great  booty  was  made 
by  the  Romans,  said  lo  be  nesuly  equal  to  that  made  at 
the  taking  of  Syracuse.  But  the  consul  Fabius  abstained 
from  taking  the  statues  of  the  sods,  saying  he  would  leave 
to  the  Tarentines  their  angry  deities,  (lavy,  xxv.  7,  11 ; 
xxvi.  39  ;  and  xxvii.  15,  16.) 

From  that  time  Tarentum  remained  in  subjection  to 
Ronw;  and  although  it  greatly  declined  in  wealth  and 
Importance,  it  was  still  a  oKudderable  place  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Horace  calls  it  *mol1e  Tarentum' (.Snf//*.,  ii. 
4;,  and  'inihelle  Tarentum'  (E^n\t.,  i.  7 -  The  Greek 
languas^e  and  manners  were  retained  t)y  tiie  inhal)itanl* 
even  alUr  thr  lall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Tarentum  was 
one  of  the  chief  strongholds  retained  by  the  Hyzantine  em- 
perors in  Southern  Italy.  About  a.o.  774,  R(nuniildus,the 
Longobard  duke  of  Beneventum,  tookTateutum  lh>m  the 
Bvzaotines.  The  Steaoena  landed  at  Twentom  about  a  j>. 
880.  The  t  ow  n  was  afterwarda  aeveral  times  taken  and  re- 
P.  C.  ISio.  1485. 


taken  and  saoked,  and  it  wa.s  diirin£r  fliis  period  tha<  t.he  old 
town  on  the  mainiand  was  abandoned,  and  the  inhabitafits 
retired  to  tiie  island  a.s  being;  nioti  ii'ti  ;]  t  ;  la^ir  reduced 
numbers,  and  also  better  capable  of  defence.  At  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Longobard  state  of  Beneventum,  Tarentum 
wai  for  a  time  a  separate  principality,  like  Capua  and  Sa- 
lemum.  In  the  eleventh  century  it  was  taken  by  the  Nor- 
mans with  the  rest  of  Apulia,  and  Robert  Guisoud  made 
his  son  Bohemund  prince  of  Tarentum.  Under  the  Suidjian 
dynasty,  Frederic  II.  eavr  1h  e  principality  of  Tarentum  to 
lus  illegitimate  son  N^nfred.  Cliarles  11.  of  Anjou  gave  it 
to  his  younuer  .son  Philip,  whose  descendants  acted  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  kingdom  of  Naplea 
under  Joanna  I.  Tarentum  came  afterwarda  into  the 
poaacwion  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Omni,  upon  whcea 
extinetioB  it  reverted  to  the  crown. 

(Giannone ;  Giovani,  De  Antuptitate  et  carta  Tarenti- 
nitrum  Fortuna ;  D' Aquino,  Deliciai  Tarentitue  Ltdri  JF., 
>iap!e*,  1771.) 

TARiUlE.  [Rho.xk.] 

TARASCON,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Houches  du  Rhone,  452  miles  south-south-east  of  Paris,  bj 
Auxerre,  Lyon,  Valence,  Lc  Pont  St.  Esprit, and  Beaueaire: 
and  4B  miiea  weat-norUi-west  of  Aix,  the  caiatal  of  the 
dejMutment. 

Tarascon  is  mentioned  by  Sfrabo,  who  writes  the  name 
Tapiwtiav,  and  bv  Ptolemy,  who  w  ritet>it  Tai^tvaicuv ;  but  it 
aupearsto  have  been  of  little  importance  in  antient  time;,. 
Under  the  counts  of  Provence,  to  whom  in  the  middle 
ages  it  was  subject,  it  was  of  more  consequence  from  ita 
frontier  portion.   It  had  a  castle  at  least  as  ei^  aa  A.l>. 
1251 ;  ot  which  the  present  castle  occupies  the  ane.  This 
latter  was  built,  according  to  Millin.  by  l/ouis  II.  of  Anjou, 
count  of  Provence  (a.d.  1384-1417)';  but  according  to 
j  ot  iter  authorities  Charles  II.  Ir  Boil'u.r  w.n.  128.^-1300/ 
]  commenced  the  structure  and  Louis  tini^hed  it.  It  ispopu- 
;  lariy  called  '  Chateau  du  Roi  Rene"  •  Kint;  Rini'si^m^ 
but  it  was  undoubtedly  erected  before  his  accession. 

The  town  is  on  the  fdt  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  immediately 
oppoiite  Baaucain,  on  ft  xoclqr  aite  auificientl^  detated 
above  the  bed  of  the  river  to  aeeun  it  flrom  inundation. 
Tlie  communication  with  Beaueaire  was  antiently  by  a 
stone  bridge  ;  a  ma^.t  of  stone-work,  the  remains  of  this 
bridge,  lately  existed,  and  probably  still  exists,  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  between  the  two  towns ;  the  rest  of  the  bridge 
had  been  swept  away  by  the  stream.  In  later  times  the 
communication  was  by  two  bridges  of  boats,  extending 
one  bom  each  bank  to  thia  ftagment  of  the  old  bridge. 
Within  the  laal  few  rtm  a  mapenaion  bridge  of  iroo-hara 
has  been  coostnictea. 

Tarascon  is  surrounded  Tiy  an  old  ruined  wall  flanked 
with  tower^s,  and  is  entered  by  three  gates.  Some  of  the 
streets  are  straight  and  tolerably  wide.  The  i  a.^1le  h  a  pic- 
turesque Gothic  building  of  treestone  in  pretty  good  pre- 
servation: fttmi  the  platform  on  the  top  of  the  castle  there 
ia  an  extenaive  view  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne.  Sainte 
Marthe  (Ibrtha)  ia  the  principal  church  In  the  town ;  in 
the  crypt  is  a  monument  with  a  marble  statue  apparently 
sculptured  early  in  the  IGth  century,  and  shown  as  the 
monument  of  Sninte  Marthe.  In  the  same  church  is  the 
uncouth  figure  of  a  monster  called  the  Taiii^cjue,  which, 
according  to  the  letfcnd,  fed  on  human  flesh  and  haunted 
the  banks  of  the  Riiune  between  Aries  and  Tarascon,  and 
was  overcome  by  Sainte  Marthe.  This  figure  k  paraded 
throiudi  the  city  on  Whit-M ondajr  amid^  the  ahouts  of 
the  iaim  of  the  place,  whose  riotoua  behaviour  frequently 
leads  to  serious  accidents  :  it  also  makes  part  of  the  pro- 
cession on  the  festival  of  Sainte  Marthe.  These  customs, 
which  had  been  disused  after  the  Revolution,  were  renewed 
under  the  empire  of  Napoleon,  if  not  before.  There  are 
a  town-hall,  a  court-house,  a  commercial  court  {Tribunat 
de  Commerce),  two  hospitals,  a  theatre,  barradca,  and 
abattoirs,  or  public  slaughter-houaan ;  tbea*  at«  UHMt 
them,  if  not  all,  modem  hiiildinga. 

Ttie  population  of  the  emmAune,  in  1831,  was  9225  for 
the  town,  or  1U,967  for  the  whole  commune.  Tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  is  very  fertile,  and  a  c  oiusidi^rable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  wine,  and  nil :  tlie  townsmen 
are  engaged  in  throwing  silk  and  spiuuing  cotton-yarn, 
and  in  raannftotnring  hu»^ai>i'  and  grenadiers'  caj)s,  hats, 
brandy,  vinesw,  and  starch;  there  are  taiv-yanla  an*i 
cooperama.  There  ait  three  fiurs  in  the  year.  The  in- 
duatqr «  the  inhnbitanta  and  their  lively  temperanenl 
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tepart  to  the  ttlaot  an  ttur  of  life  and  activity  which  con- 
tfiafii  remarfcaoly  with  the  ordinary  dulnew  of  Beaucairc. 

Taraacori  lias  a  conmnmaJ  toUugt  or  high  school  and 
a  pxiblic  libiHi  y  ul'  2IX)0  \ulh. :  it  was  Uic  mrth-placc  of 
Li'oii  M/-n;iid,  tlif  antiquary.  Tlic  losvn  \vas  liir  along 
time  iiUtif  thu  li^vuiutiun  the  ettit  ot  a  »uburrfccture, 
or  capital  of  an  arrondi&scment ;  but  about  tlie  time  ol' 
the  first  restoration  of  tlie  Bourbons,  the  subprefccture 
vns  removed  to  Aries. 

(Vaystit!  de  Yillien,  Ilinirain  Dverifltf  de  la  Franesi 
MilUo,  Voyage  dam  lea  Dfpartemmt  At  Wii  A  ta 
Francf  :  iJiclionnaire  Gfogruf  hiniir  Unit  rrs,  !.) 

TliiTc  is  another  town  in  France  called  'r;ua»cun,  iu  the 
dt  pHihiiunt  of  Aridge,  and  on  the  n\  li  Ariege  above  Foix : 
it  is  from  iU  position  sometimes  distinguiished  asTarascon- 
aitv-Ari%e.  D'Anville  it>  disposed  to  identify  it  with  the 
IWuNoSeiMes  of  f Hny  {Hut.  Nat^  lib.  iii..  c.  ft.  6),  which 
other*  wonid  fix  at  Taraaeon  on  the  RhAne.  Thnueon- 
sur-AriSpo  is  a  small  ])lrK  i',  a  mart  of  t\w  ironstone  dug 
in  the  BdjacuuL  ryriiR't^.  ITii'  population  w  probably 
aUiKit  ir>(H). 

TAltA'XACUM.  [LKONit>ix)N.] 

TARAZO'NA,  a  considerable  dibtrict  of  Ara^n  in 
Spain,  bordering  on  the  north  and  oast  on  the  {tiovioc*  of 
Xavarre ;  on  the  south  on  the  province  of  Soria ;  and  on 
the  wei^  on  the  Con-egimiunto  de  Bori^  The  capital, 
Tarazona,  the  antient  Turiaso,  is  situat^  at  the  foot  of  a 
fofly  (iiounlain-niiii^e  calk-d  llic  Mnut  ayo,  OD  the  baiiks  ol' 
the  riviT  Qiu  il«  *,  in  41'  o5'  N.  int.,  2"  4'  W.  loag.  I'uiu- 
zona  i.->  ihv  wf  ul  a  luslujp,  \s])u  is  toiftagan  of  Sara^u&.sa. 
The  town  u  badly  biuit,  and  the  «treetj(  narrow  and 
crooked.  With  the  exception  of  tlie  cathedral,  a  fine 
Gothte  fUc  erected  is  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  there  ia  no 
oOier  binldm^  wocUi  noHoe.  IfiSano  '^Diceionario  Geo- 
pra/iro,  vol.  vm.,p.  392)  estimatc«  the  jHipulation  oi  Taia- 
zoi.a  at  10,UU0  inhabitantB,  in  1827-  The  lui^libouihotKi 
is  Willi  cultivated,  nnd  yioldn  abuiuiant  cron»  of  all  torts  ot 
Kraiii.  Inhere  it  aku  a  mittil  town  in  La  Manclia  called 
Tiir;ixi)iia. 

TARBES,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  doMirtjiient 
of  Hautes  Pyr^n6e«,  or  High  Pyrenees :  dioat400mUe8 
from  Paris,  in  a  direct  line  itouth-HOuth-wcst ;  453  miles 
by  the  shortest  road  through  Orleans,  Chfiteaiiroux,  Limo- 
ges, P^rigueujc,  Agen,  and  Audi;  or  .'kU  uiilis  by  Limo- 
ges. CahoTK,  Montauban,  Toulouse,  and  Aucb,  which  is  the 
route  d  veil  by  Ucichard  in  bis  Uinirmr*.  It  ia  in  4^  IS' 
N.  lat.  and  D"     E.  long. 

Tarbes  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Notitia  Provincinrum  et 
Ciyitatum  GoUiae,'  wher«  it  is  culled  Turba:  it  was  tlie 
chijBf  tcrnn  oftbe  Rgerrnnes,  Bigerh,  or  Begerri,  a  nation 
which  has  given  luinu-  to  the  district  oi  Uijiorrt- .  In  Ihi- 
town  or  adjacent  to  it  was  a  fortress,  tftlivd,  in  thi- '  Nutitiii. 
Gist  runt  lUf^firra,  the  site  of  ubuli  is  now  occiipitd  by 
tne  cathedral.  In  the  middle  ages,  Taibe»  was  the  capital 
of  the  county  of  Bigorre ;  it  sinFered  Ixom  the  ravages  of 
the  Saracena  aod  the  Nonnana,  and  was  held  for  a  time 
by  the  Ei^Kih.  There  wes  some  sliarp  fighting  near  the 
town,intheeaiQpaii;nofthe  Duke  of  Wellington,  a.o.  1814. 

Tarbes  ts  ritnated  in  a  iVrtile  plain,  nearlv  1000  feet 
abovf  tlif  level  of  the  sea,  entered  by  tbr  Aaonr  (on  tlie 
Icl't  bank  of  whiih  the  town  stim<ls'  and  by  the  Lechez, 
ftiid  bounded  on  tint  south  by  tlu-  Pyrenees.    The  town  is 
waUed ;  the  streets  are  well  laid  uul,  broad,  paved,  and 
mdered  bjrHltle  brooks  or  stneama,  which  contribute  b«th 
to  coolness  and  eieaalineaa.  There  are  two  public  plac^ 
or  squares,  that  of  Maubourget,  which  is  ]jented  with 
frpPH,  and  that  of  Mmadievi,  remarkable  for  its  size;  lu'- 
side  tliese  two  places,  tbeiv  is  an  akfreeabie  jmimeviade, 
colled  1,0  Piado,  outside  tiie  wall*.    Tlie  bouses  in  llie 
town  are  generally  ot  two  or  three  stones,  well  Imiit,  of 
brick,  some  of  mamie,  and  roofed  with  slates.  Tliey  have  - 
for  the  most  part  good  gardeoa.    The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  cathediml;  the  prefect's  office,  Ibrmerly  i 
the  residence  of  the  bishop,  which  from  its  elevated  sihia-  ( 
tion  commands  a  pleasant  prospect;  and  a  handsome  ' 
theatre  of  (|mte  modem  erection.    The  old  ca-stle  of  the 
counts  of  UicoiTe  is  ussed  a^  a  pn.son.     Tarbes  bn.s  five  i 
faulxmrgs,  or  sutnubs,  on  the  five  roatis  which  leiui  frx>m 
it  in  diiferent  directions :  the  subiirt>»  are  that  of  Habaa-  < 
tem  on  the  east,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour,  which  i 
eeparates  it  from  the  town;  that  of  Vic  oa  tlie  north ;  that  < 
of  Bagneres  on  the  eonth:  dl«a  the  mda  leading  rtspec-  \ 
tiftly  to  tbMo  |lMMi  tlMt  of  Siinte  Anne  «n  dw  weat.  ^ 


on  the  road  to  Pau;  and  that  of  Sainte  Cathenne  on  4w 
south-weat,  on  tiie  road  to  Lonrdet  and  ArgeUez. 

The  population  of  the  fommum-,  in  182G,  was  F1712;  in 
1831,  9706;  in  1S3G.  12.G30.  There  are  copper-milla  a.id 
manufactories  for  copper  uteii'-ils.  ])iipcr-null.<«,  and  tan- 
yards  ;  the  town  is  the  general  mart  tor  the  supply  of  the 
ilcpattnicnt;  there  is  a  considerable  market  every  lortnight 
for  agriculturfil  produce  of  cveirldnd  and  iKa  cattle,  nuich 
frequented  by  the  Spaniards,  who  UMke  lanre  ptiivhaaea  of 
live  stock,  there  is  a  matble-Hpiainr  near  Uie  town. 

IVubes  has  a  subordinate  court  of  ja«tice  and  a  commer- 
cial court,  .some  fiscal  and  other  irovemment  offices;  a 
communal  hijjli  s»chool  with  a  lilinu-y,  and  tx-hool  Iniildinc^ 
of  ^^ikkI  architecture  ;  a  free  school  of  drnwuii;  and  arctu- 
tectiuv  -y  an  hospital ;  a  society  of  agriculture  ;  andagovern- 
ment  stud,  for  which  there  are  two  large  ranged  of  stables 
and  a  haodsooie  liding-echooU  just  ooUede  the  town. 

The  aimiiffiisement  of  Taibiea  has  an  area  of  S05  square 
miles,  and  comprdn-nds  lfT7  comn-.unes :  the  pop-;?a1ii-in, 
in  1831,  was  104,022;  itl  1B3G,  IlU,5-r2 ;  and  is  divided 
into  eleven  cantons,  or  districts,  each  ii!id<  r  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  The  bisliopric  of  Tarbes  dales  fn  m  the  sixth 
century,  and  now  comprehends  the  dei  .uiment:  the 
bishop  is  a  sutfragaii  of  the  archbisliop  of  Aucb. 

.Miiliu,  Voyage  dans  Ift  Dfp.  du  Midi  de  la  (hinee; 
Malte  Btun,  GtvgrapAie  Uttiser»rile;  Dietimmaiire 
grcwhiquc  L'niversel.) 

r\IU)I'GRiVDA,  Cuvier'sname  f<  r  the  fir>t  family  of 
tlie  EuKXTATA,  comprising,  of  Ii\in>;  j^enera.  the  Sioth» 
only.  i^Ai  ;  Uv  vl.]  The  Turifsffrivlit  form  the  eighth 
urdtir  in  Illiger.H  method,  and  comprise  the  Sloths  and 
Prochilus;  but  the  latter  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
claim  to  auch  a  coIloGatioD.  [Bsax,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  SO,  9l.i 
TARDI'VOLA,  Mr.  SwaioMnli  awne  for  a  geaus  i 
tlie  sub&miily  TASAauuMt  and  thtia  chaiaeteiiaed  bf 
him  : — 

Bill  IciiLrlliciicd,  conic,  somewhat  slender  ;  the  sides  not 
gibbous;  the  comminiture  slightly  or  not  at  all  binuated. 
Wings  \ejy  dhort ;  the  first  quill  shorter  than  the  four 
next,  which  are  e({ual  and  longest.  Tail  lengUictud,  cu- 
neated  or  graduated.  Feet  large.  Taiaus  and  toes  lon^ 
Outer  toe  'ratlicr  shorter  than  the  inner.  Clavra  sleiider, 
slightly  curved. 

Example,  Turdivola  sjjinnim.  [Tanaokrs.] 
TAKL.  We  hardly  kuovv  whether  all  the  words  tur', 
trel,  doff,  nuttlr,  grutt,  net,  are  htill  used  in  commerce ; 
they  all  hold  their  ulaces  in  works  of  arithmetic.  Tare 
is  said  to  be  tlie  allowance  for  the  wdfllt  of  the  '''nc  Or 
bag  in  which  goods  are  packed  ;  fn#,  an  dlowauee  of 
4lb.  in  1041b.  for  waste ;  cloff,  an  allowanoe  of  tSb.  in 
3cwt,,  that  tl>e  weit'lit  may  bold  trooil  when  soM  by  re- 
tail ;  \J.Uigrmj.  wei^lit.  Vhul  wf  tlie  ;;oods  and  pHcka^je  all 
tou'ellier;  the  ■'tittle  weight,  tliat  which  lemain- 
taie  only  is  allowed  ;  the  net  weight,  that  which  remains 
when  all  allowances  are  made.  We  shall  merely  at^ 
what  we  know  of  these  words. 

7ar«  (written  tara  in  some  of  our  older  arithmetical 
works)  is  made  from  the  Italian  turare,  to  abate.  In  that 
language  tara  is  a  technical  term  imptpng  abhlcnit  nt  ot 
any  kind,  not  for  weight  of  packatje  out).  We  believe 
clojf  to  have  been  tlic  Engh&h  word  wiuch  originally  stood 
for  the  allowance  for  package :  in  our  older  anthniC' 
ticians,  tare  and  clofTe  trenerally  go  together,  and  tlie 
latter  seems  to  be  lor  the  package,  the  mrmer  for  otl>er 
aliatementa.  Cl^  or  eiougk  is  defined  in  an  old  die* 
lionaiy  as  that  wmrein  any  thing  is  put  fbr  carriage  sake. 
Humphrey  Baker  '  speaks  oiiK  of  tare  and  ckttfc  ; 

Ma>ten<on  i  l.'jilJ  .  of  Laia,  clollc.  ami  t:et,  but  the  first  two 
terms  Hie  used  together.  We  camiot  tiiid  cloti  u.^n!  in  tl f 
sense  given  to  it  by  our  modt,-rn  bu^ks  oi  antiinielic  until 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 

l^ret  seems  to  be  from  the  Italian  trilare,  to  cromUe. 
Stevinua»  in  his  Latin  treatise  on  book-keeping,  nan  in- 
tertrimentuai  in  the  sense  of  deduction  from  the  quantity 
charged  for.  Grof$  weight  needs  no  explanation ;  the 
Italian  form  n'l/ovaii  formerly  used  for  net  weight.  It 
being  well  known  that  these  ti»»Tns  ETPncrall)  <  ome  to  !•» 
from  the  Italian,  we  mu*t  suppose  sutllc  to  lie  iroin  '- 
ttie,  which  is  used  in  the  oense  of  fine  and  vahmbie,  and 
is  applied  to  the  finer  part,  as  separated  from  the  coarser. 
Una  of  our  old  writeis  (Uastenon,  '  Arithmetike,'  1592; 
uaea  euitJe  weight  in  a  manner  winch  makea  ua  imagiue 
wa  aoe  the  origin  of  the  AwulrMf  weight  beings  Imndred 
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and  trcelve  pounds.  Wifhont  any  explanation,  as  if  it  were 
natter  of  notoriety,  he  contrasts  sultfi'  ojid  arcrduvom 
weight,  the  former  liavin^  lUU  pounds  tu  the  Imndi-ed- 
IWil^t,  the  Utter  1 12.  In  thu  rougher  6ort  of  Koods,  at 
tht  Wine  period,  the  tare  was  (as  appcan  by  the  tables 
they  give)  veiy  often  12  pouiub  ia  112:  perhaps  then  the 
hundredweight  of  112  poundi  wu  only  an  allowance  for 
the  weight  of  the  box,  barrel,  or  other  pat  kji^'e. 

TARIvS  are  a.  most  inqwrtant  yreen  crop  lu  Uie  iiujjiovcd 
systems  of  aixiicultuii'.  especially  on  heavy  soils,  where 
thcv  tlirive  be-t.  When  ^own  in  outunui,  with  a  small 
■prinklinic  oi  u  hcit  or  rye,  they  cover  the  glOtind  in  KPiiag, 
and  supply  al>uudaace  of  fiodder  in  aumnier.  A  good  onp 
of  tares  is  fully  equal  in  value,  if  not  superior,  to  one  of 
red  clover :  it  oomes  off  the  ground  in  sufficient  time  to 
^ve  the  land  a  ha&ty  summer  tillage,  which  in  so  useful 
in  <It  >trii\  ing  weed*,  and  to  allow  turnips  to  be  sown  in 
the  ^anie  season.  Tliey  smother  annual  weeds  if  tl>e  crop 
is  plentiful,  which  should  always  be  secured  by  an  abun- 
dant manuring :  thus  they  are  a  good  substitute  for  a 
niBBMr  flillow  in  heavy  soils,  and  amplyrepay  tlie  labour 
and  manure  bestowed  upon  them. 
There  are  many  species  and  vaiktiea  of  tares ;  but  Cbat 
I'liiir.rl  f!u!  hi  >t  .ulupti  d  fturaglicnlf  oral  j)urj)o*es 


wliicli  .  _ 

\i  tiie  eunuiioii  \  \ wxa  3,iU\  a\  of  which  thert-  are  two 
principal  varieties,  very  sliifhtly  differing  in  a]ipe8rance. 
one  of  which  is  liaidy,  and  will  stand  the  severest  wintere : 
the  other  is  more  tender,  and  is  therefore  only  sown  in 
qning;  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  vegetating  more 
rapidJy,  so  that  mning  tares  sown  in  March  will  be  fit  to 
cut  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  those  which 
were  sown  in  autumn.  By  sowing  them  at  regular  inter- 
vals frmn  September  to  ^lay,  a  succession  of  green  lares 
in  perfection,  tiiat  is,  in  bl(«iin,  or  when  the  pod.-,  arc 
tbnned,  may  be  cut  for  several  months,  from  May  to  Oc- 
tober. A  prudent  farmer  arranges  his  crops  so  that  he 
shall  have  artiilcial  green  food  for  his  horses  and  catUe  at 
Icait  aix  aoatte  in  the  jear,  by  having  tares  fit  to  cut 
between  the  flnt  and  leoond  ent  of  clover.  When  there 
are  more  tares  than  is  absoIuUy  rt  ijuin  ;!  for  'bis  jmrposc, 
and  the  weather  pemiits.  they  )uake  t  xck  iUiit  hay  ;  or,  if 
tlie  weather  is  not  favourable,  they  are  cut  and  given  to 
•hcep,  which  are  folded  on  the  [Kntioii  already  cut.  It 
is  an  advantage  to  have  portable  racks  for  this  purpose, 
that  the  fodder  may  not  be  trod  under  foot  and  wasted: 
or  the  taics  may  be  placed  between  hurdles,  tied  two  and 
two,  which  form  extemporaneous  racks.  It  in  prudent  to 
raise  sufficient  seed  for  another  year ;  but  a  crop  of  aeed- 
tarcs  raised  for  sale  i»  seldoni  profitable,  as  they  greatly 
exhaust  the  soil :  and  the  price  vajies  so  mucli  in  dif- 
ferent ^eu-uii>,  tluU  it  becomes  tiK)  nuuh  of  a  specula- 
tion for  a  farmer.  The  difficulty  in  distinguisiiing  the  seed 
of  the  winter  tare  Irom  the  spnug  variety  is  so  great,  tliat 
it  should  either  be  raised  at  home,  or  onlv  purchased  fiom 
neighbomt,  or  flora  the  most  respectable  seedsmen.  It 
is  a  common  prn<  tire  with  dealen  to  mix  the  seeds  of  the 
winter  t>u-es,  after  the  time  of  sowmg  is  past,  with  spring 
tares,  which  are  in  request  at  a  later  period.  Tlie  im  on- 
venience  of  this  is,  that  they  do  not  vegetate  equally,  and 
eooeequently  the  winter  tare  is  not  in  bloom  when  the 
apring  tare  is  fit  for  the  scythe.  Foreign  tares,  wliich  are 
imported  in  laige  quantities,  are  oHeu  the  growth  of 
southern  dimatee.  and  wiU  not  stand  the  winter;  or  they 
have  been  raised  from  leed  sown  in  spring,  so  as  to  be 
really  >iirine  tares.  Tlie  diffennce IB  probably  more  owing 
to  habit  tlian  to  any  real  botanical  distinction  between  | 
them.  When  spring  tares  are  sown  in  autumn  instead  of 
winter  taies,  they  may  occasionally  stand  the  frost,  if  not 
▼enr  aeferat  but,  in  general,  tliey  rot  on  the  ground 
^^iij  nmr  veeover;  whereas  the  real  hardy  winter  tares, 
whose  vegetatioa  ia  doiwer,  eeem  insensible  to  the  severest 
frosts. 

In  the  early  part  of  summer  green  rye  and  tares,  mixed, 
are  sold  at  a  Vreat  {)rice  in  larsre  towns,  f  u-  horst  s  which 
have  worked  hard  and  been  highly  tVd  in  \Miiter.  Tliey 
act  as  a  gentle  laxative,  and  cool  the  l)loo<l  :  near  I.ondon, 
where  everv  produce  is  lorcea  with  an  abundance  of 
manure,  tares  are  often  lit  to  cut  early  in  May,  and  the 
land  is  iaunediately  ploughed  and  planted  with  potatoes, 
or  sown  with  mangel  wunel  or  rota  baga,  which  come 
off  in  September  or  October,  in  time  for  wheatf«>wing. 
llius  two  veiy  profitable  crops  ai-c  raised  during  the  tinM 
tint  llw  land*  Mcording  to  the  old  ^item,  would  have 


[  been  fallow;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  left  as  clean,  bgr 
I  ciuelul  hueing,  as  the  best  fallow  would  have  nuide  it. 
I    There  are  a  great  many  species  of  tares  or  vetches^  fbir 
the  terms  are  synonymous,  many  of  which  have  been  pro* 
poMd  to  be  inbroduced  into  general  cultivation ;  tnit  none 
on  the  whole,  to  be  so  well  adapted  to  our  climate 


as  the  common  tare:  some  have  biennial  and  some  pe- 
rennial roofs.  Tlie  Vicia  bifliniix  has  a  strong  stem  ana 
lajge  leaves,  and  grows  four  or  fivi'  feet  high  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  succulent  as  tne  common  sort.  It  might,  perhajis,  by 
(- tltivntinn  and  early  cuttii^,  become  a  useful  early  foddei^ 
and  it  m;iy  be  worth  wUm  to  make  smne  expcrimenta 
with  it  There  lie  several  species  of  tares  which  grow 
wild  in  bushes  and  hedges ;  but  thcv  have  never  been 
cultivated  in  tlie  fields,  perhaps  from  the  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting the  seeds,  which  shed  as  soon  as  they  art  iipc.  Of 
these,  the  firm  cnica  appears  most  deserving  of  attention. 
It  bears  its  blue  flower  on  stems  or  spikes  longer  than  the 
leaves,  which  are  downy  li  is  very  common  in  France 
among  wheat;  and,  altliough  a  decided  weed  there,  it  is 
not  much  dreaded  by  the  pettints,  as  it  improves  the 
fo<ider  greatly.  It  has  the  apprannce  of  great  luxuriance 
in  its  growtli,  where  it  meets  with  a  pmiH  i-  support.  If 
it  were  mixed  with  some  plants  v,  itb  a  strtjiig  stem,  such 
as  the  Bokhara  clover  (Mclitotus  aiborea  altissima;,  wliich 
iisi'lf  uitords  much  fodder,  it  miglit  prabably  lie adtiv»ted 
to  great  advantage. 

In  the  south  of  Raofie  tliere  is  a  white  perennial  vetch 
or  tare,  called  Vieia  pi^fitrmitt  which  is  cultivated  for  its 
white  seeds,  of  which  aoupB  are  made,  as  with  the  pea  and 
lentil.  It  grows  in  very  light  soils;  and,  although  indi- 
genous to  a  southern  climate,  it  is  said  not  to  be  impatient 
of  frost.  It  has  been  called  by  some  the  Cuadian  lentil, 

or  the  white  tare. 

We  shall  only  notice  one  more  of  the  wild  tares,  which 
is  an  annual ;  it  is  called  the  yellow  tare  {Vicia  lutea). 
It  growf  in  stony  soils  and  among  bushes,  is  veiybnuiiehing', 
and  rises  from  one  to  two  feet  niKh.  From  aome  experi- 
ments made  by  the  AgricuHnral  Society  of  Versailles 

MTul  y(  a.-s  a;;u,  it  would  appear  that  tbis  tare  might  be 
eultivati  d  with  <;r<at  advantage,  and  is  even  snjieiior  to 
tile  comnKiii  sort,  because  it  can  be  cut  two  or  three  times 
during  Uie  summer,  and  att'ords  a  verj'  good  pasture  in 
winter,  which  does  not  stop  its  vegetation  :  it  w  ill  evea 
bloom  In  a  mild  winter.  Although  sliort,  it  is  so  thick  upon 
tlie  ground,  that  its  first  cut  is  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  com- 
mon tare,  which  is  seldom  worth  cuttuig  a  second  time. 

Tares  should  be  sown  on  land  which  is  well  pul- 
verised. If  after  wheat,  tlie  stubble  should  be  plouglied 
in  \\itli  a  deep  furrow  after  a  ]>owerful  scantier  has 
gont'  over  the  land  several  tinier  to  lotiseu  it :  five  or 
six  cart-loads  of  good  farm-yard  dunir  should  be  ploughed 
in.  Tlie  tares  should  be  drilled  or  dibbled,  and  the  sur- 
tace  well  harrowed.  The  intervals  sliould  be  hoed  early 
in  spring:  this  will  aeeelente  the  growth,  and  insure  a 

comjilete  covering  of  tlie  ground.  As  soon  as  the  fares 
chow  the  flower,  tliey  may  be  cut  daily  till  the  jxids  are 
fiilh  liirmed;  aller  this,  anv  whicli  remain  lUH  ut  slunild 


be  nniiie  into  ha 


lay  or  given  to  sheep;  for  if  the  seeds  are 
allowed  to  swell,  the  ground  will  be  much  exhausted. 
Another  piece  shouUl  be  ready  to  cut  by  this  time,  and 
thus  there  may  be  a  succ  essionof  tvet  aad  bnad  clover 
from  May  to  November.  Tarts  nnr  ht  sown  as  late  aa 
August,  on  a  barley  or  rye  stubble,  for  sheep-feed  early  in 
winter,  or  to  be  ploughed  in  fo  rof  in  the  ground  where 
beans  or  peas  are  intended  to  t)e  sown  early  in  spring; 
this  Is  perhaps  the  cheapesl  mode  oi"  inanuimg  the  land, 
the  only  expense  being  the  seed ;  for  the  tillage  is  ne- 
cessary at  all  events.  In  light  soils,  tares  and  buckwheat 
sown  together  immediately  uler  barley  or  lye  harvest,  will 
produce  a  conaiderable  crop  of  vegetable  matter,  which 
maybe  ploughed  in  in  November.  In  favoiu^blc  seai^ons. 
wheat  may  be  sown  immediately  alter,  without  fearing  t)u> 
effect  of  two  white  crops  following  each  other;  for  the 
tares  and  buckwheat  intervening,  ny  their  shade,  and  the 
two  ])lou£;hings  of  the  ground,  one  when  they  are  .sown, 
and  the  wcond  when  the^-  arc  ploughed  in,  w'ill  entirely 
destroy  all  weeds,  and  give  to  tlie  soil  that  improvement 
which  will  enable  it'  to  Dear  as  good  a  crop  of  wheat  as  it 
would  have  done  had  it  been  sown  the  year  after  on  a 
clover  ley.  Clover,  which  ronld  not  be  sown  with  the 
barley,  froci  the  foul  state  of  the  land,  ma^  be  sown  anion; 
the  wheat  in  the  ludct  qwing,  v^en  it  i«  hoed  for  the 
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second  time.  This  is  held  out  is  a  hint  to  show  liow  an 
Accidental  interruption  in  a  rotation  may  be  remedied 
without  any  lotss  of  crop  or  great  dc\-iation.  An  no  rule 
b  without  exception,  m  no  rotation  can  alwap  be  strictly 
adhered  to;  and  thoM  oropi  wliich  admit  of  being  lown 
at  difltavnt  times  of  the  year  are  of  the  greatest  use  as  sab- 
stltutes  for  others  which  could  not  be  cun\  tMiit-ntly  sown 
without  materially  alterinir  t^ii'  suc-cession  of  crops.  In 
the  common  coui-sc  of  cultivation  of  heavy  "loils,  where 
occasional  fallows  are  necessary  to  cleaii  the  land,  one- 
half  of  the  land  which  requires  fallowing  may  be  sown 
with  tares ;  and  thus  the  clean  unproductive  summer  f»l- 
low  will  only  return  at  every  second  rotation.  If  the 
tares  have  been  manured,  or  if  they  are  fed  off  with  sheep 
folded  ujwn  the  land,  the  wheat  or  other  crop  which  is 
sown  after  them  will  be  a,><  pood  as  on  a  clean  fallow,  or 
after  a  sroo<l  crop  of  clo\  er.  This  alone  would  make  tares 
a  valuat)Ie  crop  :  and  they  may  be  compared  in  their  effect 
on  heavy  lands  to  tiirni|)t<  on  ugbter  soils. 

The  seeds  of  the  tare  are  ocoaaionally  ground  into  meal 
and  made  into  bread.  It  is  «  veiy  poor  food ;  and  when 
there  is  more  seed  than  can  be  profitably  disposed  of,  it 
may  be  cliven  to  pigs:  but  poultry,  especially  pigeons, 
are  vei>  lotid  of  it.  When  given  to  horses,  the  seeds  of 
tnjcs  are  found  very  heatint; ;  and  although  they  produce 
a  tine  glui$6y  coat,  they  arc  not  to  be  recommended  for 
this  purpose. 

TARENTUM.    [T^t'^'^to  l 

TARGITMS.  or  CHALDRE  PAHAPHRiVSES  OF 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  During  the  Babykmiah  cap> 
tivity,  the  language  of  the  Jews  was  affected  by  the  Chat- 
dee  dialect  spol^eri  at  Babylon,  to  such  an  extent,  that 
npon  tluir  return  they  coidd  not  imderstand  the  pure 
Hebrew  of  their  sacred  l)0L)ks ;  ar.d  therefore,  when  Kzra 
and  the  Levites  read  the  law  to  the  pt-ople,  they  found 
themselves  obliged  to  add  an  explanation  of  it,  undoubt- 
edly in  Chaldee.  (iVeAem.,  viii,  8.)  [Hsbr8W  Lanou aob; 
AjuxAKAft  Lanovaos.I  In  eoune  of  time  such  expla- 
nations were  committed  to  writing,  and  from  their  being 
not  simple  versions,  but  exphinatoty  paraphrase^  they 
were  called  by  tlie  C'iialdee  wnd  Ibr^fim (IJD'VIX  ^Hicri 
sisrnifies  'an  explanation.' 

There  are  ten  Taiirums  evtant  :— 1.  Th^  Tar^um  of 
Onkelos,  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  most  antient.  Onkeios 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  Babylon.  The  Babylonish 
Talmud  makes  him  a  contemponuy  of  GanuUid.  at  t>  r 
very  beginning  of  the  Christian  bpts.  No  eritics  ])1  u  <■ 
hini  lower  than  the  secnnil  century.  Hi-;  language  ap- 
proachi's  nearer  than  tliat  of  the  other  Targunis  to  the 

tjure  Chaldee  of  the  l)ooks  of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  lie  fol- 
ows  the  Hebrew  text  so  closely,  that  his  work  is  less  a 
paraphrase  than  a  version,  and  he  is  free  tnm  fhc  fltbles 
which  prevailed  among  the  later  Jews, 

2.  TTie  Targum  of  Jnmithan  Ben  Uzxid,  on  tile 
Prophets,  is  by  many  ascribed  to  an  author  confamiporary 
with  Onkelos,  or  even  a  little  older,  namely,  Jonatmn  the 
son  of  Uzziel,  a  disciple  of  the  elder  Hiflel.  The  men- 
tion of  his  name  in  the  Talnmds  proves  hiui  to  )\ave  lived 
earlier  than  the  fourth  and  fiiui  centuries.  Hut  .lahn 
points  out  certain  internal  marks,  from  which  he  con- 
cludes that  this  Tar;;jum  was  compiled,  towards  the  end 
of  the  third  century  after  Chriat»  from  other  jwrnphrases, 
some  of  which  at  least  were  considerably  older.  The 
.Tews  make  Jonathan  contemporary  with  the  prophets 
Malachi,  Zechariah,  and  Haegai,  and  relate  marvellous 
stories  leNpectin^  the  cumi)o>iti(in  <if  his  Tahuud. 

This  Targum  is  more  iMUaphr:i.stic  than  that  of  Onkelo*; 
its  dialect  is  not  so  pure  ;  the  version  is  not  .-o  accunite, 
and  indeed  varies  in  accuracy  in  diiierent  jmils;  but  it  is 
fiee  flom  the  fabulous  stories  of  the  later  Talmuds.  It 
eompriaea  the  Prophets,  in  the  Jewish  sense  of  the  word, 
namely,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Kzekiel.  and  the  twelve  -ninor  Prophets;. 

3.  The  Ttiniuinnf  the  psmdo-Jnrtat/tan,  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, is  so  calh'd  from  its  navin::  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel.  In  purity  of  dialect,  in  its  gene- 
ral stvle,  and  in  its  mode  of  exposition,  it  is  far  inferior  lo 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan.  It  abounds  in  silly  fables,  and 
displays  great  ignorance  of  Hebrew  on  tlie  part  of  its  author. 
From  internal  evidence,  such  as  its  raenuon  of  the  Turiis 
and  liombards,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  have  been 
xmiten  earfiar  tilM  the  iercnth,  or  potep*  the  eighth, 
oeutuiy. 


4.  7^<?  Jentsvfem  Targum,  on  the  Pcnfa<*nch.  of  whieb 
however  it  omits  larce  portions,  and  sometimes  exy)lains 
only  single  words,  is  evidently  later  than  that  of  the 
pseudo-Jonathan,  which  it  generally  follows  closely,  occa- 
sionally departing  fkom  it  itar  the  worst.  •  Its  dialect  is 
very  impure,  aboondin)^  in  Greek,  Letin,  aodFnBan  words. 

The  other  Targunis  scarcely  deserve  a  separate  notice. 
An  account  of  them,  and  lists  of  the  editions  and  I^Atin 
versions  of  the  Tajsrums,  will  be  found  in  tht  .  .irks  quoted 
st  the  end  of  this  article.  Taken  together,  the  Targunu 
/onn  a  paraphrase  of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  ex- 
cept the  books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehoniaht  which 
called  the  leas  for  mich  an  expoaiion,  thsyare  to  n  great 
extent  written  in  Chaldee. 

(Prideaux's  Connection,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  viii.;  the  •Intro. 
ducti(ins'  of  Home  and  Jahn.') 

TAKI'FA,  a  small  sea-port  town  »tuated  in  the  nar- 
rowe>t  part  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  on  a  point  ii  J.md 
projecting  into  the  sea;  in  ^  S'  N.  lat.  and  5"  :W 
W.  long.  The  Ardia  called  it  Josirah  TarSf  (the  X^and 
of  Tattf),  because  n  Berber,  mnwd  Taiif  Ibn  Malek 
Al-mafm,  who  was  the  lieutenant  of  Mdsa  Ibn  Noaseyr. 
landed  on  the  little  island  facing  the  port  with  a  small 
force,  two  years  before  tlie  final  couQuesl  of  Spajn  l)y  the 
.\rab8.  [Moors.]  Tarifa  is  now  a  dependency  of  Cadiz, 
which  has  been  made  of  late  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name.  In  1295  it  was  besieged  by  the  Africans 
under  Abd  Yiisuf.  but  it  was  stouUy  defended  by  Don 
AJonsu  Perez  de  Guzman  *el  Bueno,'  the  progenitor  of 
the  dukee  of  Medina  8idoinia,wfao  would  not  sorrender  that 
fortreH  to  them,  notwithstanding  they  threatened  to  be* 
head  his  only  son,  which  they  did  t  i  !i  his  eyes.  In 
1340  a  irreat  battle  was  fought  near  i'arita,  between  AJ- 
phons^i  XI.  of  Castile  and  Abu-l-hasan,  sultan  of  Fes  and 
Marocco,  when  the  former  was  victorious. 

TARIFF,  a  table  of  duties  to  be  paid  on  goods  imported 
or  exported.  The  principle  of  a  tariff  depends  upon  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  body  by  which  it  is  framed,  and 
the  details  are  constantly  fluctuating  with  the  change  of 
interests  and  the  wants  of  the  community,  or  in  pursuance 
of  commercial  treaties  with  other  states.  The  Bntish  taritf 
has  underirone  six  important  alterations  within  the  last 
sixtv  yeai-s,  namclv  in  17K7,  in  1«0!),  1H19,  182»,  1833.  and 
1842. '  The  act  eiitbodving  the  tariff  of  1833  is  the  3  &  4 
VVm.  IV.,  c.  56.  Its  character  has  been  described  in  the 
Heport  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  I&IO, 
on  the  Import  Duties,  as  presenting 'neither  congniity  nor 
imily  of  purpose :  no  ccneral  principles  seem  to  have  been 
applied.  The  taritJ  often  aims  at  incompatible  ends: 
the  duties  are  sometimes  meant  to  be  both  pi<  ;  r'ive  ol 
revenue  and  for  protective  objects,  which  arc  frequently 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  Hence  they  sometimeM 
operate  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  foreign  prodnce,  and 
in  iO  far  no  revenue  can  of  course  be  receiveo ;  and  aoma- 
times,  when  the  duty  is  inordinately  high,  the  amount  of 
revenue  becomes  in  consequence  trifling.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  protect  a  ijreat  variety  of  particular  interests  at 
the  expense  of  the  revenue  and  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course with  other  countrit.^.'  The  schedules  to  the  act 
3  &:  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  5t).  contain  a  list  of  1150  articles,  to 
each  of  which  a  specific  duty  is  affixed.  The  unenume- 
rated  articles  are  admitted  at  an  orf  valorem  da^  of  5 
and  of  20  per  cent,  the  rate  hav inipr  previoosly  been  90 
and  .TO  per  cent .  In  1838-9,  seventeen  articles  produced 
94^  per  cent,  of  the  total  customs'  duties,  and  the  re- 
mainder otily  54  per  cent.,  incluiliut;  twenty-nine,  wliich 
produced  per  cent.  The  foUuwmg  table  of  the  tanff  of 
1833,  showing  the  duties  received  in  1838-9.  is  an  analysis 
of  one  prepared  1^  tbeinspector-^neial  of  imports  for  the 
pai-liamentaiT  committee  to  which  alluRoa  has  been 
made 
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Articles  producing  on  an  average  1 
less  than  24/.    .        .        .  | 
1.  Ditto  less  than  2\0! . 
W.  Ditto  less  than  IVM.     ,  . 
Ditto  less  than  2.2:K)/.  . 
Ditto  less  than  22.18()/.  , 
Ditto  less  than  183.8ft4/. 
Ditto  less  than  2,063,885 
8.  Articles  on  ivhich  no  duty  has  I  147 
beenraoeiTcd  .      ,      .    j  ^ 
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10 
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Tbo  Mw  taiifft  lAieh  u  on  th«  point  of  becoming  law, 
contain  veiy  niunevQiMalteimtioni.  Cattle  and  frcah  meat 
are  idiiutted,  for  the  fint  time,  on  payment  of  duty ; 

and  the  reduction  of  duty  on  salt-meat  is  considerable. 
Time  will  be  re<juireci  to  show  the  result  of  the  vurious 
changes  which  it  contains.  The  lieads  of  the  tariff  are 
comprised  under  nineteen  heads,  and  the  articles  enume- 
nted  are  aa  many  as  those  in  tbo  tariff  of  1888. 
TARIK.  rBoDBBic.] 

TARLTOn.  RICHARD,  a  comic  actor  of  great  cele- 
brity in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  bom  in  the 
hundred  of  Condover,  in  Shropshire.  The  date  of  hb  Iriith 
is  not  known.  He  died  in  15KK.  and  was  buried  Septem- 
ber 3)  at  St.  Leonardo,  Shoreditch.  London. 

Tarlton  was  especially  distinguished  for  his  performance 
of  the  downs  of  the  old  English  drama,  in  which  he  is 
spokeoi  of  aa  having  been  unrivalled,  and  seems  besides  to 
have  been  oae  of  thow  clowm  who  snoke  *more  than 
-wm  let  down  tbr  tiiem  :*  he  waa  flmioiis  for  fm  extempore 
wit,  which  indeed  must  have  been  an  important  addition 
to  the  dull  and  vulijar  speeches  generally  a.ssiijned  to  the 
clowns  before  Shakspere'.s  time  — he  interlarded  with  his 
wit  the  lean  and  hungry  prose.  Dr.  Cave,  '  De  Fohtica," 
Oxford,  4to..  1588,  says  (we  translate  Cave's  Latin),  *  We 
£qriith  have  our  Tarlton,  in  whose  voice  and  oountenance 
dwiDi  every  kind  of  comic  expresition,  and  wboee  eccen- 
tric brain  i.<t  filled  with  humoiooa  and  wittr  ooneeptions.* 

Stow  mentions  that  Tarlton  was  one  of  tnc  twelve  acton 
whom  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  158,3,  c  n-'il  led  grooms  of 
the  chamber  at  Ram  Elms :  he  seems  intietni  to  have  been 
one  of  her  especial  favourites  ;  for  Fuller  isays,  that  '  uhen 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  serious  (I  dare  not  say  sullen),  and 
oat  of  good  humour,  he  could  undumpiah  Mr  ti  hifl  plea- 
mne.  Her  higheit  Ikvouritea  would,  in  somo  CMCe,  go  to 
Tttlton  before  they  would  go  to  the  queen,  and  he  wna 
(heir  usher  to  [in  parc  their  advantageoxis  access  to  her.' 

One  of  Tarlton's  hist  performances  wa-s  in  'The  Famous 
Victories  of  Henrv  V.;'  this  wa.'s  in  l.'i.SH.  at  llie  Bull  in 
Bishopsfi^ate  Streei,  tu  which  tlivatre  he  M^eaiii  to  have 
been  generally  attached.  Of  this  plav,  which  is  a  much 
ewfier  one  than  Shakspere's  'Henry  V.,'  a  full  account  is 
given  in  the  introductor\-  notice  to  '  Henrv-  VI.,  Parts  I. 
and  n.,'  in  Knight'.s  '  Pictorial  8haks])era.'  It  is  one  of 
the '  Six  Old  Plays,'  printed  by  Nichola  in  1779. 

Tarlton  is  known  h.<  hu.e  written  at  least  one  plav.  'The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins."  whu  h,  thoiiffh  never  printed,  and  now 
lost,  was  much  admired.  Gabriel  ner\ey,  in  his  '  Four 
Letters  and  certaine  Sonnets  especially  touching  Robert 
Qreene  and  other  Parties  by  him  abused,'  4to.,  179*2, 
apMdu  of  s  work  written  by  Thomaa  Naahe.  *rif^  fw- 
nnlly  conveyed  aeeonKng  to  the  atile  nnd  tenonr  <rf  Tarl- 
ton's president,  his  famous  playe  of  'The  Seven  Deadly 
Sinnes.'  which  he  designates  as  a  '  most  deadly  but  most 
lively  playe.' 

Tliere  is  a  portrait  of  Tarlton,  lu  his  clown  s  dress,  w  ith 
his  pipe  and  tabor,  in  the  Harl.  MS.  38S) ;  ami  a  similar 
portrait  of  him  (probably  the  one  is  a  copy  of  the  other 
tn  the  title-page  of  a  pamphlet  called  '  Tarlton's  Jests,' 
4to.*  1611.  A  copy  of  the  fonnerpoitiait  i>  given  in 
Knight'*  'Shakspere.'  at  the  end  of  *TweWh  Night.*  The 
peculiar  fla!nes-s  of  his  nose  is  said  to  have  been  occiLsioned 
by  an  injury  which  that  IVature  leceived  m  paitinj,'  some 
dotrs  and  hears. 

(Baker's  Btographta  Dramatica,  by  Reedaud  Jones.) 

TARN,  a  river  in  Fianee,  belonijing  to  the  sptem  of 
the  Garonne.  It  rises  near  Mount  Lox&^e,  one  of  the  C^ 
vennes,  in  the  deportment  of  Loiive,  and  flows  first  west  to 
fiaintc  Enimie  in  the  same  department,  27  nrilea.a]id  then 
south-west  27  miles  toMilhau,  in  the  depMhnent  of  Avey- 
ron;  from  thence  west -south- west  RH  miles,  by  Alby  and 
CrBillac.  department  of  Tarn,  to  St.  Suluice ;  aiul  from 
thence  4H  miles  north-wcs;  and  west  by  Montauban  (de- 
partment of  Tarn  and  Garoime)  into  the  Caronne,  below 
Moiaaae.  The  nnviption  is  marked  in  Hrui's  map  of 
FMuoe  u  eomnendng  at  Gaillac,  and  haa  a  length  of 
nbout  00  milea;  other  nithoritiee  make  the  nanrigation 
commence  at  .\n)y.  and  this  statement  agrees  with  the 
official  accounts,  \vhu  h  assign  to  the  river  a  navigation 
of  9()  miles.  It  has  several  tiibuturies,  but  none  of  them 
are  navi2abU.  [Franck;  Oaronnk;  Tarn  (depart- 
ment :  Tarn  kt  Garonnk.] 

YARN,  a  department  in  the  eouth  «f  Fitnee*  bounded 


on  the  north  and  north-east  by  that  of  Aveyron,  on  the 
south-east  bgr  that  of  HiraulL,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Aude, 
on  the  KRith-weit  and  west  by  that  of  Haute  Garonne,  sna 

on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Tarn  and  Garonne.  The  ibrm 
approximates  to  that  of  a  parallelotrram,  bavins^  its  sides 
respectively  facing  the  nortn-east,  south-eiLst.  south-west, 
and  north-west.  The  extreme  length  fVom  north-west  to 
south-east,  from  H  i  neiirhbourhwxi  of  Penne  on  the 
Aveyron  to  the  border  of  the  department  of  Hteuit,  new 
St.  Pons,  is  65  miles;  the  extreme  breaddi,  tttm  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Valence  to  that  of  Puy-Laurens,  is  46  miles. 
The  area  is  estimated  at  2222  84|uare  miles,  which  is  some- 
what under  the  avcracc  area  ol  the  French  departments, 
and  rather  [greater  than  the  conjoint  areas  of  the  two 
Enelish  counties  Surrey  and  Sussex.  The  population,  in 
1826,  was  3'27,ti55  ,  in  1R31,  335,844;  and  in  1836.346,614, 
showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  10,770  penooa,  or ehove 
3  per  MQt.,  and  giving  156  inhabitaiila  to  «  eaniue  mile. 
I  n  amount  end  denrity  of  popidaition  it  it  below  the  average 
of  the  French  depa'  t n;.  ■  ts,  and  is  veiy  far  below  the 
county  ol' Surrey  aJoiu-  iii  amount,  atxl  in  density  of  popu- 
latioii  l>elow  both  Surrey  and  Sussex.  Albv,  the  capital, 
is  on  the  Tarn.  ;{:{9mih>s  in  a  straight  hne  nearly  due  souUi 
of  Paris,  or  miles  through  Ori^ana,  ColteMiroux, 
Linu^es,  Cahore,  Montauban.  and  Toulooae;  a  vtnr  oir> 
cuitoua  route,  but  tiie  only  one  hdd  down  in  Reifmanl'te 
Roed-book. 

The  department  is  very  mountainous  in  the  south-east 
])art,  where  it  comprehends  a  portion  of  the  (  't'\  eniies.  A 
raiiETe  of  hills  braiichint;  oft"  from  this  cli.oiu,  and  running 
nearly  ])aral]el  to  it,  crosses  the  north-west  pail  of  the  de- 
partment-, skirting  the  valley  of  the  Tarn;  and  there  are 
some  other  ranges  of  less  elevation  and  importance.  The 
peak  of  the  Civennee,  which  overlooha  the  town  of  Sortie, 
in  the  south  of  the  department,  has  an  elevatimi  of  1760 
feet.  Till-  eastern  side  of  the  department,  bounded  by  a 
Hue  drai.vn  southward  or  .south  by  east  from  the  junction  of 
the  Yiaur  and  the  Ave\Ton,  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
granitic  or  other  primar}-  or  by  the  earlier  secondajry  forma- 
tions: west  of  this  boundary-line  the  tertiary  formatione 
prevail ;  only  on  the  banks  of  the  Cerou  and  the  Aveyron 
m  the  northern  part,  and  about  Puv-lAurens  in  tbeeoutoem 

Ei  of  the  deputment,  the  seconwy  ihrmationa,  which  lie 
ween  the  cretaceous  group  and  the  new  red-sandstone 
group,  crop  out  from  beneath  the  tertiary  rocks.  Tlie 
mineral  produrlions  sue  ui'  no  trreat  imjxjrtance.  There 
was,  in  1K{4,  only  one  coal  mine  worked;  it  irave  employ- 
ment to  Iii  workmen  vsithui  the  mines  and  42  othera, 
mukiui^  a  total  of  315:  the  quantity  of  coal  produced  WM 
i^jm  tona.  and  the  total  value  13.152/..  or  13*.  M,  per 
ton  on  the  average.  The  quantity  produced  in  1895  wa* 
18,420  tons.  There  were,  in  lKi4,  two  iron-works  with 
three  forges  for  the  manufacture  of  wrought  -iron :  the  ore 
was  converted  directly  into  nialleal)le  iron,  and  charcoal 
wiLs  tlie  only  fuel  employee! .  Lead  and  copper  ore  are 
said  to  he  lound,  but  no  mines  arc  now  worked.  There 
are  marble-i^uames,  plaster-pits,  and  pits  for  porcelain  and 
potters'  clay. 

The  department  belong*  entirely  to  the  baain  of  tho 
Oaronne.  The  Tun,  one  of  the  principal  feeders  of  that 

ii\  er.  touches  the  border  of  the  department  just  above  the 
junctiun  uf  the  little  river  Ranee,  and  flows  along  the 
border  till  that  stream  (which  belongs  altogether  to  thf 
department  uf  Aveyron  joins  it;  it  then  quits  tlie  border 
and  flows  westward  to  Alby  and  then  south-west  to  the 
junction  of  the  Agout,  shortly  after  which  it  quita  the  de- 
partment to  enter  that  of  Hnifo  Garonne :  the  navigatum 
commences  at  Gaillac,  or,  acooiding  to  some  authorities, 
at  Alby.  Just  aliove  Alby  the  Tten  nas  a  fall,  or  rather  a 
series  of  tails,  o\  t  r  the  steep  face  of  a  limestone  rock,  in 
which  it  h;is  worn  a  number  of  channels,  which  so  divide 
the  stream,  that  when  the  water  is  low  it  may  be  crossed 
by  leaping  from  one  prominence  to  another :  this  fall 
called  Saut  du  Sabot  or  Saut  du  Tarn.  The  tributaries  of 
the  Tarn  which  belong  to  this  department  are  the  Aveyron, 
the  Tesoou,  and  the  Agout.  The  Aveyrm  has  only  a  smiU 
part  of  its  course  in  this  department,  and  another  small 
part  along  the  border;  its  affluent  the  Viaur  has  part  of 
its  course  alons;  the  border;  but  the  Ccrnu  and  tlie  \'eiTe, 
\V'0  other  atHucnts  of  the  .•Vveyroii,  belong  to  this  depart- 
ment almost  entirely.    The  Aijout  nses  in  the  department 

of  H^rault,  but  belongs  almost  entirely  to  this  departmentp 
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as  do  iU  affluent,  the  Viau  (tvhiish  reteiTe*  the  Vtbre), 

the  Gijou  (which  rccei\  e*.  tlu-  Gjj;u  ninl  ihc  Eerlou),  the 
Taur£  (which  receives  the  I-mi  uiul  Iha  LiuiuUL"),  Ihe  Sor, 
the  Ba^ts,  and  the  Adou.  Nonu  of  the  trihutmii^  of  the 
Tarn  or  their  afflueaU  art;  aavi^ablc,  though  M>nie  ui  iIilui 
»re  of  eoiwiderahle  length,  the  Aveyroa  being  above  121) 
milea.  tlie  Viaur  eO*  th»  Agout  7S|  and  th«  Adou 45*  Uw 
others  are  smaller. 

There  are  in  fht-  department  five  Routes TIq\ ales,  or  go- 
vernment roads,  which  liad,  January  1,  ls.57,  ati  aggregate 
lenglh  of  '21)7  miles,  of  uliirli  llfi  luiles  were  hi  good  re- 
pair, 85  mi  lea  out  of  repair,  and  (i  miles  untiuishcd.  None 
of  these  roads  are  of  the  first  cla*s ;  the  principal  are  tliosc 
which  lead  lh»m  Alby  ■outh-we«t,  by  GaUlac.  Ii«le.  and 
KabHtseiM,  to  Toolonie ;  south,  bv  Rftalmont  and  Outm, 
acTo*».  the  Ci'venncs  info  T-ancttedoc ;  oast  by  Villernmt  he 
to  La  Cavaleiii',  on  the  hitrh  rtiail  from  Piuis  la  Mutilpellicr; 
and  north-eitst  hy  (Jiinneaux  to  Rodei,  in  the  department 
of  Ave^Ton.  Honxls  branuh  from  the  Alby  and  Toulouse 
BMd  at  GaiUtc,  and  lead,  one  west  to  Montaubanand  Bor- 
deuix,  one  nocth  by  Cahunc  and  Cordet  to  Aurillac,  in 
the  depaitnent  of  CantaL  Another  road  1«ada  fiom  C»«- 
trts  by  Lavaur  to  Toiiloiisp.  The  departmental  roads  had 
fit  the  same  time  an  uij^reeate  lenarth  of  48o  iiiiles.  of 
whu'h  were  in  repair  and  IHU  out  of  repftir.  The  >  ieiniJ 
roads  had  an  estimated  aggrega.te  length  of  loiM)  nulett  in 
round  numbers. 

Ilia  ana  of  the  dapartmcnt  is  equal  to  rather  more  than 
1<flOO,iOOD  ams ;  eonmdeittbly  noie  than  one-half  of  thie  is 
under  the  plough.  Thp  soil,  except  in  the  mountainous 
parts,  is  trenerally  fertile  ;  but  agriculture  is  in  a  very 
hac-kward  state;  manures  are  ne^Ieeted.  and  the  .system  of 
rotation  is  very  faidty.  These  deficieiities  juu  ehietiy  ob- 
servable in  the  arrondis»ementB  of  Alby  and  Gaillac,  \N'hich 
comprehend  the  beautiftd  vaiiev  of  the  Tarn ;  in  ti\e  &r- 
rondiwementi  of  OaitNa  and  Lavaur,  in  the  aoQtli  of 
the  department,  improvements  liave  been  more  readily 
adopted.  The  produce  in  irrain,  comprehending  wheat, 
barley,  oaf.*,  rie,  maize,  and  buekwheat.  is  sutfieietit  to 
supply  tlie  emisiimption  of  tiie  departmpnt  and  to  h  ave  a 
litth'  tor  e\])oita1ion.  Pulse,  liax,  heiii]),  ^voad.  aniseed, 
coriander,  and  saftf  eta  are  also  raised ;  the  growth  of  woad 
It  of  long  eKiablishnuMit  and  eonsiderable  importance.  The 
meadoernnd  grass  iandawigf  bo  ettimated  at  about  100,000 
aereii.  and  tm  heaths,  eommons,  and  other  open  pastures 
at  15n,f)00  acres.  The  valleys  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
atfard  good  pasturMfe.  and  the  lireedinif  of  catJle  is  one  of 
the  principal  sourees  of  the  wealth  of  the  department. 
Sheep  and  pigs  are  numerous,  and  the  veal  is  in  high 
repute.  The  breed  of  horses  is  improving.  The  Tineyaids 
oeenpv  nearly  SOjOOO  acres;  the  cultivataon  of  the  vine  is 
veiy  nUftally  and  eareftdly  mansffed.  Hie  red  wines  of 
Cunac,  Caisaguct,  St.  Ju^ry,  St.  Aniarans.  and  Oaillac  are 
of  the  first  class  ;  those  of  ^^ellhal•t.  La  Koqiu',  Florentin. 
La  Grave,  Tecon.  and  Rabusteiis  ?.re  of  tlie  seennd  class: 
Oaillac  producer  mhiu-  white  wines.  The  average  produce 
of  the  vintase  is  estimated  at  above  430,000  hectolitres, 
valued  at  0,500,000  francs.  The  orchards  and  gardens 
oeeupy  about  WOO  aerea.  The  oHre  is  not  eultlirated  to 
any  extent. 

The  woodlands  occupy  200,000  acres;  the  oak,  the 
beech,  the  jis!i,  the  maple,  the  <'he-tnut,  the  walnut,  tile 
mullhirry.  and  the  wild  cherry-tn  e  are  common. 

Bees  are  numerous,  but  th<-  breidinc  of  the  silkworm  is 
not  canied  on  to  the  extent  of  wliich  it  is  capable.  The  wild 
boar,  the  roelraek.  the  wolf,  the  fbx.  the  badger,  the  pole- 
cat, and  the  hedgehog  aio  Antnd;  and  small  gaoM  h 
tolerably  nbundant. 

Tlie  department  is  divided  into  fbur 
follows . 


Ar*-*  in 


Alby  ^ 


tiClI.  iSX.      munn.  toti*. 

80,lJtW      84,1*29     9C  S 


861     181,154     136,188    05  14 


Oaillao  N  W.  v.)f;  71,323 
Uvaur     8.W.  312  52,413 


72,001  79 
03,400  37 
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tfao  whole  eommidae;  in  1836,  11.801  for  the  commune 

[Alhv]  :  C:b.telnau  and  Lescure,  t)ii  the  Tarn  :  Kt'-almont 
(pop.  2UM)  fur  Uie  lo^vn.  or  2GG*)  Ibv  the  whole  i  omniune) 
on  the  Adou,  and  'Vilktran<  hc  and  Denat  on  a  tributary- of 
that  ii\er;  Valence,  Carmeaux,  Monesti^s,  and  Salles,  on 
(he  (Aruu,  or  its  tHbutaries ;  Villeneuve,  on  the  Verre ; 
and  Pampellonne,  on  the  Yiaur.  Castelnau,  distinguished 
as  CasMnan-de-Bonnafimx,  is  bidlt  on  a  slope  rising  firom 
fl'i  Ml  'r  "k  of  the  Tarn,  just  below  .Mhy.  and  i^  eom- 
uiaiidtul  .jv  ,1.11  old  eastlc.  Lcscure  wat>  aniifctitly  lurtiliedi 
it  is  a  little  above  Alby.  lUalmont  has  a  ProtestMlt 
church,  and  is  a  tolerably  well-built  town  :  there  are  some 
linen  roanufactllcicaMid  ahkach-greeu  ;  serge  and  cotton 
and  worsted  boae  WC  alw  made;  ei^ht  llun  are  held  in 
the  town.  yiUefranche  has  nine  oonsidenble  cattle-flun. 
Valence  is  reurnlaily  laid  out  witli  straitrld  s1reef->.  in  a 
well-wuoded  district,  from  wliirh  a  eonsiiler.d)le  quantity 
of  timber  is  sent  to  .Vlhy,  (liUllac,  and  I?ordeai;\  :  fht  fov.-n 
has  five  large  faiin,  chiefly  fur  cattle.  Leather  and  g)a&> 
are  made  at  Carmeaux  ,  and  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  at  Mooestife  in  Uoeo,  thread,  and  cattle.  Moaerrtib 
has  thirteen  ftita,  SaUes  two,  and  ViUeneuve  (distinguUhnl 
as  Villeneuve-sur-Verre^  five.  Pampellone,  or  Pamp,.- 
lonne,  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  ibs  fortification*,  ai  d 
ha.s  two  ;,'ates.  There  are  two  j)riiiciiial  stveet>,  and  two 
large  places  or  squares.  Considerable  business  is  done  ia 
horsedotlis,  which  am  maau&etitred;  and  there  «c  rix 
yearly  ikin. 

In  ttw  anondicaement  Of  Oastres  are— Castres,  on  the 
Agout,  population,  in  1831,  12,032  for  the  town,  or  16,418 
for  the  whole  commune ;  in  1836,  17,602  for  the  whole 

commune  [Cxstrks]  ;  Brassac,  Fort-de-Ferri  jes,  Roqu^ 
courbe,  limiata,  and  Vielmeur,  all  on  the  Agout ;  Atii^ies. 
Hautpoul,  Mazainet  (pop.  3800  for  the  town,  or  7098  for 
the  wiiole  oonunune),  and  1a  Krugi^,  on  the  Taur^  or  its 
tributaries ;  Ia  Gaune  (pop.  1650  for  the  tOWO,  or  3G8I  (or 
the  whole  commune),  on  the  Gigas ;  Tabres,  on  the  Gijou ; 
Mondnigon,  on  the  Adou ;  La  Bessonii  and  Lautrec,  be- 
tween  tile  Adovi  and  the  Agout;  and  Dourgne  and  Sorftze 
po]).  1574  for  the  town,  or  2817  for  the  whole  commune^ 
111  the  southern  corner  of  the  depaxtment.    Bnussac.  distin> 
guished  oj,  BriL<vsac-de-Belfourles,  is  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable manufacture  of  dimity  and  other  cotton  goods, 
canied  on  ta  the  village  of  Braasae-Caatchiau  (which  is 
included  in  the  commune  of  the  town),  and  other  villages 
around.    Fort  do  Fenieres  lakes  its  name  from  an  anticnt 
fort,  once  used  as  a  istate  priauu,  uuw  as  a  manufac.U>ry  i>f 
cotton  goods.    Roquecourbe,  situated  in  a  fertile  district, 
has  a  Protestant  cliurch,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  eonsideiabla 
manufacture  of  woollen  stockings ;  it  has  four  yearly  ftin. 
Viehsenr,  or  Vielmur,  has  a  manuflusture  of  cotton  jm 
and  of  knitted  stockings ;  it  has  five  fiuis.  Andes  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  ootfon  yarn,  and  woollen  and 
cotton  eoods.    Hautpoul  has  .tui  antn-iit  i:astle,  ['. ir tueriy 
the  capital  of  the  biirony  i>f  Hautpoulois:  it  was  .-formed. 
-\.n.  1212,  by  Simon  de  Mootfort.   Aiajtamet  is  a  busy 
town  1^  it  has  a  number  of  manttfltetorics  for  woollen  go«b 
of  vanons  aorta,  some  dye-houaea,  and  several  Mper-mjUs ; 
it  haa  tbur  fUn  Ibr  catde,  wool,  and  raamifiMtored  goods. 
Flannels,  blankets,  and  other  woollen*!  are  manufaotn^t^1  at 
LaBrugi^re.distinguuhedab La lkutficre-1  )iilai? ;  hosier}  and 
dimity  at  La  (  'auiie;  and  calicoes,  dimities,  and  other  e  >f- 
ton  goods,  and  flannel  at  Vabrcs,  distinguislied  m  V'ahre^ 
des-iSfen{?irats.    Vabres  has  a  Protestant  church :  four  ftiia 
are  held  in  the  year.  Mondiagon,  now  of  Uttle  importance^ 
was  fbrmerly  of  consideiable  note :  it  has  »x  yearly  &in: 
a  number  of  pigs  are  sold  here.   Lautrec  is  on  a  small 
eminence,  and  has  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle :  it  bitten 
yearly  fairs.    The  neighbourhood  jmHlnees  troexl  wuu-  and 
melons.    Lautrec  was  formerly  a  viscounty :  it  wii»  heid 
in  the  time  of  Fran9ois  1.,  by  Odon  de  Foi'x.  a  general  of 
considerable  distinction  in  the  Itahan  wars  of  that  king. 


2,222    3a5,844     346.614   327  3:'* 

t'l  the  arrondis.semcn1  of  Albv  are— Alby,  or  Albi  on  the 
IWn ;  population,  in  1831,  9040  tot  the  town,  or  11^  for 


Dourgne  has  some  manufactures  of  Ooaise  woollens,  three 
cattle-Aurs,  and  in  the  environs  smm  important  quarm*  of 
white  and  sjray  marble.  Sot^m  had  formrrl  v  a  Rene. 

dictine  abbey,  where  twelve  youni:  jH  i-sonv  ofnotiic  f^milv, 
but  without  fortune,  received  a  CTainitouj.  education :  it 
li.is  i:o\v  a  colle'iTe  or  tiiuh  school,  one  of  the  mo*t  im— 
]>nii:itit  in  the  ^uiith  of  trail ee.  l-ottOB  yam,  woollen  and 
rotfoM  hoMcry.  and  leather  are*  matle :  and  there  are  twc» 
yearly  iairs.  'Sortee  was  fortified  by  the  Huguenots  in  tb« 
religious  mm «( the  snrtMnth  wnlwyt  hut  the  rampwrts 
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nertk  dflrtnvcd  ia  the  reign  or  LouU  XIV.  At  La  Ro- 
qiiett«,newCutreSiare  two  remarkable  natural  curiosities : 
£e  Rocfier  trcmblant,  a  mass  of  stone,  comprehending 

aboftt  360  cubic  fuLt,  and  rislins:  on  a  vorv  narrow  base,  so 
at>  to  n>ck  or  \ibratc  >(.'ii.-.ib!y  wla-n  pushed,  like  the  I^iijan 
or  Lo;:i^inic  Stone,  in  Comwnll ;  ami  the  •iiof to  which  bears 
Um  luuue  of  St.  Duminic,  from  having  served  iOs  a  retreat 
to  tint  eeh^tated  ecclesiiu-iic. 

fatht  urondiaMMnentof  Ghullacare— Oaillac  (nopniation 
in  1831, 5682  for  the  town,  or  772S  for  the  whole  com- 
mune ;  in  IflSG,  8199  for  the  conunune),  on  the  Tarn ; 
IJ-sle  ;  pop.  1726  for  the  town,  or  f50e5  for  the  whole  com- 
iiiuiie  i  mid  Iliibiisttns  (pop.  3417  tor  tlie  town,  or  6968  for 
the  whole  cuinniune,,  on  the  same  river;  Penne,  on  the 
AvejTOn;  Coixles  .pop.  '223\}  for  the  town,  or  '2G02  for  file 
commune),  on  the  Cerou;  Cestajrols,  Cahuzac,  Ca-stehiau 
de  Montounul,  and  Puiceley,  on  or  near  the  Verre  ;  Hal- 
nuenac,  near  the  Teecou ;  and  Cadakn*  between  the  Tarn 
and  the  Adou.  Chullac  is  on  the  right  or  north  bankof  the 
Tarn  ;  it  is  an  old  town  without  any  strikina;  public  build- 
insj;  there  aiu  an  hospital  and  a  .Muall  theatre.  Ea!it  of 
the  town  is  a  suburb,  well  laid  out  and  pleasantly  situated. 
There  are  brandy  dL»tilleriai  and  coopenures,  and  one  or 
two  tan-yards,  (U'e-houses,  and  yards  for  bmnHllg  bcwta  and 
other  river^cian.  Trade  ia  carried  on  in  com,  winCi  and 
v^KlablM :  there  are  seven  yearly  fairs.  Lisle  (otherwise 
L'ue  d*Alby\  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tam,  is  a  small 
town,  with  a  place  or  s<juiu-e  regularly  laid  out  and  adorned 
with  a  I'ountain.  Considerable  tnide  is  carried  on  in  corn 
and  wine,  aud  (here  arc  seven  )  i  arly  fairs  for  tattle,  linen 
eluth,  and  wool.  RabastenH,  in  a  t\  ilile  plain  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tam,  is  an  iU  laid  out  and  ill^uilt  town. 
There  ia  a  jdeaaint  suburb,  and  adjacent  to  it  an  agree- 
able promenade.  Some  blankets  are  manu&ctured,  and 
some  trade  carried  on  in  com,  wine,  and  fmit:  there  are 
si\-  \i  nrl\  I'lii^,  1^a^a>tL•ll^  ha.s  the  ruins  of  an  antient 
c:u-lft',  whicli  waii  taken  by  Sunon  de  Montfort  in  the  reli- 
gious wars  of  the  thirteentli  century,  and  by  the  EuKlish 
in  the  wan  of  the  fourteenth  centui-v.  Cordes  is  on  au 
dcvated  ste  an  Uit  left  Iwak  of  the  Cerou :  it  has  a  hand- 
•one  place  or  square,  and  the  ruins  of  an  antient  eaiUe ; 
linen  and  leather  are  nuuiufactured ;  there  is  a  consider- 
able weekly  market  for  com  and  frui^.  ami  flu  re  vur  six 
yearly  fairs.  Castelnau  de  Montmiiaii  \\;ls  aiitiently  a 
place  of  strength:  it  i.s  iu  a  district  fertile  in  com  and 
fruit.  Coarse  marble  is  quarried  in  the  Dcichbourhood. 
Puiceley  is  on  a  height  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Verre,  nut 
ihr  from  Caatelnau  de  Moatmiiail ;  the  chief  business  of 
the  town  ia  the  numufiwtun  of  ca»ks,  joiners*  and  other 
wood  work,  and  cheeses  of  great  delicacy :  there  are  four 
yearly  tair^.  Abundance  of  wood  is  obtained  in  the  ad- 
jHCj-iit  foiist  ol'  Gn'^iue.  Salvaiijii^c.  or  Salvagnac,  is 
pleasantl}  situated  on  an  eminence  H»t  far  from  the  left 
DHiik  of  the  Tescou :  it  has  some  iroa  forgcit,  and  consider- 
able trade  is  carrii^  on  in  cattle :  thae  are  six  yearly  fairs. 
Some  tnde  in  cattle  is  carried  on  at  Ctdalen. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Lavaurare-  -Lavaur  or  Laveur, 
near  the  Aeovit  (population  in  1831,  44^2  for  the  town,  or 
717'J  for  the  v.holu  commune  .  in  1831),  72'^  for  the  com- 
mune). Gin.ni--,eiss  and  St.  Sulpice,  oi  or  near  tlie  same 
river  ;  Puy-I-uuens  population  17^0  for  Uie  town,  or  GIGO 
for  tlie  wliole  commune),  near  the  head  of  the  Giron,  an 
unimportant  feeder  of  the  Garonne ;  and  Graulhet  (popu- 
latioQaiB6liDffthet«wiwor5O071iQrthe  whole  oommuoe) 
md  Briateztc,  on  or  near  tiie  Adou.  Lavanr  is  on  the  left 

bank  of  the  A?""^-  v.  hich  is  lure  rrosscd  by  a  Dioderr 
bridce  of  bolil  ro.  stn.cilon.  The  town  was  dcl'cnded  Vf 
walls  and  protected  by  a  ca.s(le  iu  the  eleventh  eeiiti'.y. 
In  the  relii^.ous  wars  w  hieh  signalised  the  early  ntul  the 
thirteenth  century,  it  was  one  of  the  strotighoids  c/  the 
Albicenws*  from  whom  it  was  tajien,  jlj>.  1211.  bjr  iiroon 
de  Moatfbrt,  who  eomndtted  tho  inoit  feaiftil  cnidtiea. 
The  place  is  divided  into  the  old  towB  and  the  new  town, 
but  Is  altogether  ill  built.  The  cluef  branch  of  industry  is 
silk-t  blowing.  The  raw  silks  ol"  Haut  or  Upper  I-uiguedoc 
are  btQuirht  here  ;  ruid  w  hen  thrown  are  sent  to  Nimes  and 
Lyon.  Some  silk-stuffs  for  tlie  upholsterers,  and  »ilk- 
Hiwkiny  are  made ;  and  there  are  dye-houses  and  tan- 
yaids :  there  are  three  yearly  fiuis.  Lavaur  has  a  high 
•ehool,  a  amall  public  libraiy,  an  agricultural  aocistit  and 
a  sobonlinate  court  of  justice.  GSrousaens  waa  fimnerly  a 
place  of  strength,  and  the  object  of  contest  in  the  English 
ware  of  the  Iburteenth  century.   It  stands  ou  the  right 


j  bank  of  the  :  the  townsmen  manufhcturc  brown 
j  potteiy,  but  their  ware  ia  leas  in  reooeat  tiian  fonnehr. 
I  There  18  one  yearly  eattlO'Asr.  Pny-Lattrens  Is  on  a  small 

eminence  commanding  the  snrroundinjr  fertile  plain.  It 
I  waa  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  HiiL'uenots  in  the  reli- 
gious wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  :  but  the  fort ifi cat i ens 
were  ra*ed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XiII.  Tlie  town  appeaia 
to  have  been  after  this  still  occupied  by  the  Proteatal]Itt»  who 
had  here  an  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  waa  auppRned 
atter  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Silk-mrowing 
is  carried  on,  and  there  b considerable  trade  with  Spain  in 
hoi-scs  and  males:  there  are  five  well-attended  yearly 
fairs.  Gmnlhet.  on  the  lelT  bank  of  the  Adou.  has  a  con- 
siderable manufacture  ol  hats  and  woidlen  stuli's,  and  a 
number  of  tan-yanis.  <  i  v.siderable  trade  in  horses  is  car- 
ried on,  and  there  are  five  cattle-fairs.  The  district  round 
the  town  is  fertile :  millstonea  are  dug. 

The  population,  whm  not  ctkerwiae  described,  is  from 
the  census  of  1831. 

That  ])art  of  Fmncp  which  now  constitutes  this  depart- 
ment was  chiefly  comprehended,  in  the  earliest  historical 
period,  in  the  tt  nitory  of  the  Ruteni.  Tlic  southern  por- 
tions were  comprehended  in  the  territory  of  the  Umbranid, 
and  the  south-western  in  that  of  the  TolOMtes.  That  piut 
of  the  territoiy  of  the  Ruteni  which  wm  comprehended  in 
the  department  is  considered  hf  VAnviTle  ro  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Ruteni  Prnviti<  iales.  distinguished  by 
Ca'snr  liy  that  epithet  I'rom  the  other  Ruteni,  as  being 
within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  province  at  the  time  of  his 
command  in  Gaul.  Tlie  Umbraniei  and  Tolosates  were 
rJso  within  the  province.  The  Ruteni  wen*  defeated  by 
Fabius  Maximus,  b.c.  121,  and  it  was  probably  at  this  time 
that  part  of  theiufthe  Ruteni  Provinciales)  neeame  sub- 
ject to  Rome.  The  bdependent  Ruteni  took  an  a(ti\c 
part  in  the  general  revolt  of  the  Gauls  under  Vercinge- 
torix,  near  the  close  of  Caesar's  command,  and  were  sent 
by  Vereingetorix  to  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Volcac  Areco- 
mici,  who  were  Roman  provincials.  They  were  subdued 
by  CsDsar.  All  these  nations  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
the  great  Celtic  stock.  Under  the  Romans  the  Ruteni 
,.itu  hiding  the  Ruteni  Freyindales)  appear  to  have  been 
((iniiirehended  in  the  province  of  Aqmtania  Prima;  the 
Umbianici  and  Tolosates.  in  Narbotiensis  Prima.  Tlic 
town  of  the  .Mbienses  (Or/Vo*  Annimiiim\  of  the'Notitia" 
was  probably  Alby  :  the  Alliisri  ot  the  anonymous  Geo- 
grapher of  Ravf  una  w  as  probably  the  same  place.  No  other 
Romau  tow  n  can  be  identified  with  any  locality  within  the 

Xrtment.  The  river  Tam  ia  noticed  bj  Anaoniua  (Afo- 
Deicrmtht  466)  and  SidonitK  Apomnaris  (Gtnitfn, 
xxiv.  45)  under  the  name  of  Tamis  :  the  former  bestow  s 
on  it  the  epithet  'aimfer,'  'the  gold-bearing;"  the  second 
calls  it '  ci1u>,'  the  '  swift.' 

In  the  middle  ages,  and  down  to  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, 11, e  larm  r  portion  of  this  department  was  known  M 
the  territory  of  L'Albigeois  :  the  anondisaement  of  Lavanr, 
and  the  aajaeent  parts,  formed  the  district  of  Le  Bns 
(Lower)  Lauraguais :  both  these  were  comprehended  in  Lc 
Haut  (Upper)  Langucdoc.  Alby  was  the  chief  town  of 
L'Albigeois ;  I^avaur  of  Bas  Lauraguais. 

Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  Empire  this  part  of 
France  passed  into  the  l)and>  of  the  Visigoths,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  Franks  under  Clovis.  Tlie  districtof  L'AJbi- 
grois  was  part  of  the  great  duchy  of  Quienne  in  the  time 
'/  the  later  kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynaatgr.  It  waa  sub> 
sequently  held  in  succession  by  the  eonnts  of  Tonhmse, 
tlie  viscounts  of  Bcziers,  and  tlie  counts  of  Carr.a.ssonne  : 
and  was,  in  the  ciuly  part  of  the  thirteenth  century-,  thj- 
scene  of  the  tVaii'ul  cruelties  peqietniled  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigcois  or  Albigcnscs,  a  sect  deriving  their 
name  from  the  district,  and  persecuted  by  the  Ifomish 
chureh  as  hereUeai.  [Ax.bi6Ki«sbs.]  In  the  sequel  of  thii 
crasade  the  district  of  L'Albigeois  was  annexed  to  the 
crown.  The  district  of  Lauraguais  was  successively  held 
by  the  counts  of  Carcassonne  and  Barcelona:  one  of  these 
latter,  having  In  come  kinir  of  Aragon,  ceiled  I.e  Ijin- 
raguais  to  the  Viscount  of  Ikzicrs,  who  again  ceded  it  to 
St.  I^uis,  king  of  France.  It  v.as  alienated  by  Louis  XI., 
who  gave  it  to  the  counts  of  Auvergne,  but  was  reunited 
to  the  eiown  by  Henri  IV. 

TARN  £T  GARONNE,  a  d^ntment  in  the  south  of 
France,  »tuated  between  43^  4r  and  44"  23'  N.  lat.,  and 
0*  4(.»' .and  2^  0' E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  department  of  Lot,  on  the  north-east  by  that  c  '  Avey 
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ron.  on  the  ea&t  and  f^outh-past  b>  tliat  of  Tuu,  on  the 
:Oijth  by  that  of  Haute  G  :  i  iiie,  on  the  .-Kinth-wcst  bj  that 
of  Gera,  and  oa  the  north-west  by  that  of  Lot  et  Gaiosuie. 
Its  form  is  irregular;  the  greatest  length  is  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  from  the  border  of  the  dep«urtment  of 
Aveyron  near  Parisot,  to  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Larax, 
near  Lavit-de-Lomagne,  64  milea;  the  snttest  bnadth  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  Imrder  of  the  de- 
part ment  of  Lot  et  Oarontie,  nearMontaijf nt,  to  the  border  of 
the  department  of  Haute  Graronne,  nearGrizalles,  44  miles. 
The  area  of  tlu'departineiit  is  estimated  at  1421  square  miles, 
which  is  not  so  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  average  area  of 
the  French  departments,  and  is  rather  less  than  tiie  area  of 
tliA  £iwliab  county  of  Sussex.  The  populatioD,  in  1826, 
«M  241,586;  in  1831,  ^909;  and  in  1896,  242,184, 
Hhowint;  a  veiy  friflini?  increase  (.598  pennons,  less  than 
U"25  per  cent.)  m  the  ten  years  from  1826  to  1836 ;  and  in 
the  liUter  half  of  the  term  a  positive  decrease.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  m  li<Ui,  wa»  170, 
which  is  rather  above  the  average  density  of  the  population 
of  France ;  but  the  department  is  inferior  in  amount  of 
population  to  most  other  departments:  and  both  in 
amount  and  density  of  population  to,  the  English  countr 
with  which  we  have  compared  it.  Montauban,  the  capitaL 
is  335  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  408 
miles  by  the  road  t!uoui,'h  Paris,  C)rR*ans,  Chflteaurouic, 
Limoges,  and  (  ahoi-s. 

This  department  was  not  one  of  those  formed  at  the  first 
establishment  of  the  departmental  divisUm  of  France  by 
th«  Natioiud  AmnmiAjft  1790 ;  but  was  created  by  a 
senstiU'Consultain  under  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  a.o.  IB08. 
It  was  formed  from  the  anonuissement  of  Montauban, 
takt  a  iVom  the  department  of  Lot  ;  the  arrondissienient  of 
Castel  Sarrasin,  taken  from  the  department  of  Haute 
Garonne ;  the  caotonsof  Auvillard,  Mont&iguttand  Valence, 
taken  from  the  anondissement  of  Agen,  in  the  department 
of  Lot  et  Qaronne ;  the  canton  of  Lavit-de-Lomagne,  taken 
fh>m  the  anondiaMment  of  Lectoure,  in  the  departmoit  of 
Oers  ;  and  the  canton  of  St.  Antonin,  taken  from  the  ar- 
rondissement  of  Villefranche,  in  the  department  of  Avey- 
ron.  The  department  thus  formed  was  divided  into  three 
new  arrondiMements,  Montaulmn,  Muinsac,  and  Castel 
Sarrasin. 

The  department  has  no  mountains  and  scarcely  any 
hilLf;  slight  undulations  alone  vary  Us  surface.  The 

Biter  piit  ia  geeuined  by  the  tertiaiy  fonoAtions  of  the 
n  of  the  CSironde:  the  part  north-east  of  St.  Antonin, 

on  the  Aseyron,  and  Puy-ia-Roijue,  is  occupied  by  tlie 
secondary  loiTnations  wiiich  intervene  lietween  the  clialk 
and  tile  red  marl  or  new  red  sjindstinie.  Some  of  our 
auLhonties  enumerate  coal  among  the  productions  of  the 
department ;  but  tUa  ia  heidlycotMiBtent  with  its  ^lo^- 
eel  character,  nor  were  aajr  eoel-minea  wrought  m  IC^ 
end  183B,  of  which  the  offieial  returns  are  before  ua.  Some 
iron  is  obtained;  and  there  was.  in  lfvJ-1,  one  lion-work, 
with  two  furnaces  for  making  pii: -iron,  and  tive.  forties  for 
making  wrought-iron.  Clmrco.il  wns  the  fuel  almost  e\- 
clusivelv  employed.  Marble  and  good  freestone  are 
{parried  in  tne  north-east  parts  of  the  department;  and 
limeatone«  marl,  and  potters'-clay  are         in  several 

|llH!Wi 

The  department  belong  altogether  to  the  baon  of  the 
Garonne.   The  Garonne  itself  enters  it  on  the  south  side, 

a  little  below  Grenade,  and  flows  nnrtli-wt  st  by  Verdun 
and  lH?-M)i»-Garni<'r.  to  liie  juncluni  ol  t!;i'  Tarn  :  it  then 
flt>\v^  ;i  few  nule^  we->1  bv  Auvillaiil;  and  tiiniin^r  ;it:ain 
nortli-wesU  and  paaMitg  Valence,  (juits  the  depailment. 
It  has  about  40  miles  of  its  euur^tc  (49  miles,  according  to 
the  oifidud  account)  in  this  department,  navinble  through- 
out. The  Tarn  enter*  the  department  on  the  ionth-ea«t : 
it  flows  fin<!  n(ii11;-Acs!  by  Montauban  to  the  iiei£;hlu)ur- 
hood  of  rVanCj-aise  ;  and  Ihen,  in  a  witidiug  elianuel. 
westwaid  into  the  Garonne,  whiih  it  joins  on  the  liirl.t 
bank:  its  wiiole  course  m  this  dejjarlrnent  may  be  esti- 
mated at  36  miles  (4U  according;  to  tlu<  official  account  % 
navigable  throughout.  Tliese  are  the  only  navigable 
rivers.  Of  smaller  streams,  the  Garonne  receives  on  the 
left  bonk  the  Idamhon,  the  Gimone,  and  the  Serre,  above 
the  junction  of  the  Ttmx  end  the  T^ax,  or  Rats,  below 
the  junction  of  tljat  river.  Tlic  Harirueloiie  (formed  by 
the  junction  ot  Ihi  Giande  Hai  i^  ielonc  and  the  .Petiir  Har- 
guelone)  arui  tlie  Suone  i  \''lncli  receives  the  fv'tme  i  join 
the  Garouae  on  the  right  bank,  below  the  junction  of  tlie 


Tarn,  and  bc^  oud  the  limits  of  the  department,  to  which 
however  a  considerable  part  of  their  course  belongs.  The 
Aveyron,  a  considerable  feeder  of  the  Tarn,  which  it  joinsoa 
the  right  bank,  between  Montauban  and  Iji  Fran^aise,  hai 
the  lower  part  of  its  oouiae  in  thiadepartmeot  or  alone  the 
boundary.  The  Tani  reeeitrea  eho  the  Teioon  ^of  wtddi 
the  Tescounet  is  a  feeder)  and  the  LemhoulaN  of  which 
the  Latt^  is  a  feeder'j.both  on  the  nB;ht  batik.  Tl>e  Avey- 
ron receives  the  Seye.  the  Boiinette,  and  the  Lerc.  on  the 
right  bank:  and  the  Verre  and  the  Tause  on  tlie  Jetl 
bank. 

The  department  had,  I  Jan.,  1837,  seven  Routes  Royales, 
or  government  roads,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  198 
miles,  viz.  150  miles  in  good  repair  and  8  miles  untinished: 
the  aggregate  length  of  the  departmental  roads  at  the 
same  time  was  234  miles,  viz.  156  miles  in  ;;ood  repair 
and  7S  miles  unfinislied  :  the  byo-road^  and  \at\&>  Imd  an 
ac^^  ecate  length  of  above  4200  miles.  The  principi^  road 
is  tliat  from  I*ari«  to  Montauban  and  Toulouse:  it  enten 
the  department  on  the  north  side,  at  the  vtUaire  uf  La 
Madeleine,  and  miia  aouthward  by  Canawde  and  lUalvilfe 
to  Montauban ;  and  from  thence,  iHll  sotithwanl,  by  Gri- 
zalles,  a  little  beyond  which  it  quit.s  the  department,  to 
Toulouse.  A  road  from  Montauban  runs  wcst-Uiirtii-weat, 
psu-allel  to  the  course  first  of  the  Tarn,  afterward  of  the 
Garonne,  by  La  Francaise,  Mois^ic.  and  Valence,  to  Bor- 
deaux :  another  road  runs  south-west,  by  Montech  and 
Beaumont-de-Lomagne,  to  Auch ;  and  a  third,  eaaliOoatb' 
cast,  to  Gaillac  and  Alby.  in  the  a4iacent  department  of 
Tarn.  A  road  which  enters  the  department  on  the  ncprth- 
east  nuis  byCa3r  lu!»  and  Septfons,and,  uniting  with  the  road 
iVuni  Pans  to  'roiilouse  at  ('aussade,  terms  the  communi- 
cation between  Rode/  and  Montauban.  A  road  running 
t>om  Moissac  alonij  the  valley  of  the  Garonne,  by  C'bMm 
Sairasin,  St.  Por^uier,  Scatalcn,  and  Fignan,  to  dfiiaUea. 
foRQs  the  ahortcet  eoanmuacakioii  between  Bonlemx  and 
Toulouae. 

The  dimate  is  goierally  mfld,  but  aolgeet  to  vatialiott^ 

which  occasion  frequent  attacks  of  catarrh  and  rheiimatixm. 
The  mean  temperature  in  winter  is  from  36*  to  SS'  of  Fah- 
renheit, that  ol  spring  and  autiimn  from  o'J^  to  G4^,  hnd 
that  of  summer  Irom  81*  to  86*.  Rains  are  ire(juenl  m 
spring:  the  summer  heat  increases  giadually  towards  the 
end  of  Jidy,  when  it  is  very  great :  autumn  is  the  plea» 
santest  season  of  the  year :  winter,  though  sometimes  tcij 
cold,  is  generally  diy.  Snow  laiely  ftils.  ^ 

The  area  of  the  department  may  be  estimated  at  about 
310,000  acres  in  round  numbers,  of  which  about  .775,000 
acres,  or  above  six-tenths,  are  under  the  plough.  The  soil 
is  various ;  in  some  parts  stiff  and  clayey,  in  others  light 
and  sandy ;  so  sandy  m  some  places  as  to  be  incapable  of 
cultivation.  The  greater  part  however  is  very-  fertile :  the 
]>laio»  and  alluvial  tracts  which  line  the  beoks  at  th»  Ga- 
ronne, the  Tarn,  and  the  Avevron,  are  among  the  richest 
in  France  ;  but  tliose  alon:'  tne  banks  of  the  Garonne  are 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  inundations  of  that  river. 
The  farms  are  j^enirally  sepiirated  by  quick-hedijes,  and 
adorned  with  clumps  of  the  wild  quinee-tref .  Tlie  moA 
important  article  of  agricultural  pro<luce  is  wheat,  which 
is  of  excellent  quattW.  It  ia  ground  into  flour,  ewecially 
at  Montauban ;  and  large  quaintitiea  are  exported  to  Aae- 
rica.  Barley,  oats,  lye,  maize,  ptdae»  potatoes*  vegetables 
of  excellent  quality,  rape,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  also  culti- 
vated to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  mendows  have  an  extent  uf  about  4.'}.i)()t)  or  44 .(»X) 
acre-,  the  heaths  anil  oj>en  pastures  of  HKire  tl)a;i  ll.tHiO 
acres.  The  number  of  homed  cattle  and  sheep  i.s  not  by 
any  means  so  considciablc  as  it  might  be :  the  bcecd  o. 
dieep  has  been  however  gradually  improving,  and  the 
vroof  is  of  good  quality.  Hones,  ntted  for  the  light  ca* 
vali  v.  are  rcan  d  ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  mules  are 
bred  ibr  the  Spanisli  market.  The  breeding  of  swine  is 
on  the  incicase.  Poultry,  especially  ducks  and  e»'es<:,  me 
numerous:  they  aie  salted  m  eon.Mtlerablc  quantity;  aud 
their  livers,  which  sometimes  weigh  two  pounds,  are  made 
into  the  pies  for  which  this  part  uf  trance,  Toulouae  «q»e- 
ciallv,  is  so  famous.  The  quilla  a)ao  tbrm  an  tnpoctent 
article  of  trade. 

The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  slopes  and 
more  elevated  plains,  where  the  soil  commonly  .>t  a 
whitish  colour,  of  mingled  clay  and  line  sand,  little  .idajii  >\l 
lor  the  c^rowlh  of  corn,  but  suited  to  the  vine,  \%  i  1  Ktii 

kUGceeds"  admirably  in  the  district  between  the  Tarn  and 
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the  Guonne.  He  Tineyards  have  an  extent  of  about 
90,000  acres.  A  large  part  of  their  produce  in  made  into 
brandy  for  exportation.  The  wine  is  of  fair  quality,  but 
not  first-rate;  and  in  gcmeiml  of  m deep  oolotir,  which  it 
)mn  by 

The  oieiiards  and  <r*J'(len.s  occupy  about  4500  acres:  Ihc 
walnut  and  chestnut  trees  are  ot'  great  size  :  the  white 
mulberrj-  is  cui'ivatcd  in  order  to  rear  the  ailk-worm, 
whii  h  i»  an  object  uf  lUention,  though  not  ao  extensively 
as  it  mijeht  be  made.  The  woodx  occupy  about  110.000 
teres.  Uwae  wid  freab- water  fieh  ar«  aoand«nt:  gre^t 
ooinlitiefl  of  the  lamprey  ud  the  ehad  ue  tdtcn  in  the 
wuonae  in  the  spring. 

The  depttrtment  is  divided  into  three  arrondis&cmentg. 


«•  Are*  >n  PopuUtioii  In        Can-  Con- 

  thm.  IBl.         laatk     loML  mmm. 

MontuiUn   E.      ei9  m.9B9   106.708  11  62 

Moissac      N.W.    341  e2.4«0     62,735     6  49 


Castel-Sar- 


r.} 


SkW.    461     72.167     72,(>>0     7  SO 


I4BI  Mijm  912,184  81  181 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Munfauban  are— ^Tontnub.m, 
on  the  Tarn  ^population,  in  1R31,  lK,2i>5  lor  tl\e  town,  or 
25.4(XJ  for  tlu'  wliole  commune  ;  in  IKMJ,  2:{,K(i."j  for  the 
commune)  [.Mo.nta.uban]  ;  La  Frau^aiite  (pop.  3fj.Ko  ,  near 
the  Tarn;  varen,  St.  Antonin  (pop.  2861  for  the  town,  or 
5482  for  the  whole  commune),  MoDtacoux*  Moulin,  K^Kre- 

Sfliase,  endtt^ihine  (pop.  3030),  on  or  near  the  AvejTon  ; 
runiquel.  on  the  Verre  :  Parisot,  on  ttie  Srye  ;  Caylus 
Cpop.  Iiil8  fiir  the  touii.  or  r>;510  for  the  whole  commune"!, 
on  the  Bonriette  ;  Puy-la-Uuinie,  Septfons,  Caussade  ■  poji. 
2441  for  the  town,  or  4479  for  the  wnole  commune),  on  or 
near  the  Lere  or  its  affluents ;  Montpezat  and  Molidres, 
oa  or  Dear  the  Lemboulaa;  Mirabel, between  the  Lere  and 
the  Lemboulas;  and  Montelar,  O'tt  the  TeecouiieL  La 
IVaneuse  has  a  manufacture  of  potteiy  ftom  the  fine  clay 
whicn  5»  dug  in  the  neighbournood.  St.  Antonin  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  tlie  Aveyron,  at  the  junction  of  the  Hon- 
nette.  There  are  luaniifartures  of  BPT^e^.  and  other  w  oollen 
.'tafl'--.  and  (licre  are  tan-yartl.s  hiuI  jiaper-inills :  con- 
siderable U-ade  IS  earned  on  iu  leather  and  dried  plums. 
Montricoux  has  tw-elve  veuibflkhti  marble  is  ouarried 
near  the  town.  Nigrepeliim  was  foraerly  inhabited 
ehiefly  by  the  Huguenots ;  and  when  Lotus  XIIT.  besieged 
Monlanhan  f\.n.  1621),  he  put  a  garrison  into  thrs  tov',  n  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  rose  upon  the  gairison,  and  put  them 
to  the  sword,  in  ron>e(|uenee  of  which  the  town  was  taken 
and  burnt  by  the  royal  array.  Cotton  good^  are  woven, 
and  trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  wine,  and  hemp ;  there  arc 
ten  Jjrearly  £urs.  At  R6a1ville  considerable  trade  is  earned 
on  in  com  and  flour :  there  are  five  yearly  fkirs.  Bruni- 
qnel  has  an  iron-woriu  Cavlus  has  eleven  yearly  fiiin,  and 
a  trade  in  corn.  OauMade  has  some  mannmetures  of  linen 
and  woollen  ;  and  the  townsmen  carry  on  trade  in  coni, 
fli.uir,  safiron,  and  truf!1e.s  :  there  aie  eight  yearly  fairs. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Mois.sac  are— Moissac.  on  the 
nght  bank  of  the  Tarn  (population,  in  1831,  5i>50  lor  the 
town,  or  10^165  for  the  w-nole  commune;  in  1830,  10,618 
for  the  commune)  TMoissac];  Auvillard  or  Auvillar  (po- 
pohtiMi  1963  fi>r  the  town,  or  2902  for  the  whole  eom- 
mune),  on  the  Garonne;  Valence  (population  1994  for  the 
town,  or  '2H7"j  for  the  whole  commune),  between  the  Ga- 
ronne and  the  Haj-£cne1one ;  Lauzerte  (population  17-'>.3  tor 
the  town,  or  'MR'}  tor  the  whole  cnnimnne"i  and  Miramont, 
on  the  Petite  Harkjuelone;  Monjov  or  Alontjove  and  Cn-stel- 
Sagrat,  on  or  near  the  Safine;  Le  Bourg-du-Visa,  on  a 
small  feeder  of  the  Sadne ;  Montaigut  or  Montaigtl  (popu- 
lation 2000  for  the  town,  or  4172  for  the  whole  commune) 
and  Koquecor,  on  the  Seune;  and  Dnnea,near  the  western 
border  of  the  depaiiment.  At  Auvillard  or  Auvillar 
( so  m  e  t  i  m  e  >i  wri  1 1  e  n  A  u  ^  i  1 1  ar  ds  i  are  ni  a  n  u  fact  urea  of  ea  rt  h  e  n  - 
ware  and  wor-ted  ho>e  :  there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  The 
neighbourhood  is  productive  in  wine.  Valence  (disliu- 
guiHied  as  Valence  d'Agen)  has  four  yearly  fairs :  the 
townsmen  tan  leather  and  prepare  quills  for  writing. 
Lauzcrte  is  in  a  picturciique  situation  on  a  rocky  eminence, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Lendou  with  the  Petite  Mcguelone : 
it  has  eleven  faare,  where  mtteh  hosinem  is  done  in  com, 
v.-ine,  and  cattle.  'Moutai'^u  ha.s  jomo  manufactures  of 
woollen  stuffs  and  leather,  and  five  yearly  fairs.  Dunes 
bus  M ;  1  •  t  r  n  V  e.xrl y  fairs  fi»  catde,  com,  wid  ]i»«n  eloih. 
p.  c.  No.  vm 


In  the  errondi.s6cment  of  Caitel-Sanasin  are — Ca«tel* 
Sarrasin,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne  (populationt 
in  1831,  3346  for  the  town,  or  7022  for  the  whole  oom< 
muoe;  in  1836,  7408  for  theeonmiune);  Verdun  (popu- 
Mtion  1809  for  the  town,  or  4234  for  the  whole  com- 
mune), I.e  -Ma-s-Garuier.  and  St.  Nicolas-de-la-Grave,  on 
j  the  Garonne;  St.  Porquier.  Statdi;n,  Montech,  Kignau 
or  Finhan  i  popidation  IGOO  for  the  town,  or  1730  for 
the  whole  cummuni: ),  and  Grrizalles  or  GrizoUes  (popula* 
tion  1724  for  the  town,  or  2091  for  the  whole  coomMine), 
between  the  Tarn  and  the  Garonne ;  BouUlae,  neer  the 
Lambon;  Beaumont  de  Lomagne  (population  3126  for  the 
town,  or  4130  for  the  whole  commune),  on  the  Gimone ; 
and  Lavit  de  Lomagne.  near  the  Serre.  Castel-Sanra&in 
suffered  much  in  the  religious  wars,  and  the  quantity  of 
bontji  and  of  arms  dug  up  in  the  lu-isjhhonrhood  Ijears  tes- 
timony to  the  frequency  or  severity  uf  the  conflicts  it  has 
witnessed.  The  town  is  agreeably  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  about  a  mile  from  the  Garonne,  and  is  well  built. 
The  old  walls  and  ditches  have  been  destroyed,  and  le- 

filaced  by  agreeable  promenades.  The  townsmen  menu- 
acture  scree  and  other  woollen  stutl's,  hats,  and  leather : 
there  aie  thnse  yearly  fairs.  There  are  one  or  two  subor- 
dinate government  offices.  Verdun,  distinguished  from 
otlier  places  of  the  seme  name  as  Verdun-sur-Garonne,  is 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river :  it  has  much  declined  from  iU 
foi-mer  importance,  but  has  still  some  woollen  manufactures 
and  tlu-ee  yearly  fairs.  SL  Nicolas-de-la-Grave  is  known 
for  the  excellent  melons  grown  in  the  surrounding  district : 
there  are  fotir  yearly  fiun.  St  Porquier  is  Imown  for  the 
exten.sive  cultivation  of  tobacco  ana  saffron  in  the  ncieh- 
bonrhood  :  it  has  three  yearly  fairs.  Grizallcs  or  GrizuUen 
in  u  fertile  plain,  a  short  distance  IVoiu  the  riirht  bank  of 
the  Garonne  :  the  townsmen  manufacture  a  considerable 
uuuiitity  of  cutiety,  .especially  excrllent  scissars :  there  are 
three  ycnily  fain  for  cattle  and  horses.  At  Beaumont-de» 
Lomagne  coanedoth  and  other  wov>l  lens,  hats,  and  leather 
are  manufactured,  and  trade  ia  canied  on  in  com :  there 
arc  seven  fWrs  in  the  year. 

The  i)oj)ulati(in,  when  not  otherwise  dei^cribed,  itttiat  cf 
tlie  coiuiuutu-.  and  from  the  census  of  iKll. 

Tliis  j)art  of  Krancc,  at  the  earliest  historical  penod,  w;u 
occupied  by  the  Cadurci,  a  Celtic  jieopic,  who  were  north 
of  the  Garumna  (now  the  Garonne),  the  Tarnis  (now  the 
Tarn),  and  the  river  now  known  as  the  Tescou;  by  the 
Tolosates,  also  Celts,  who  inhabited  the  part  south  of  these 
rivers;  and  by  the  Lactovates  (of  the  Aquitanian  stock), 
iu  wtuise  territories  that  small  portion  of  the  dcpartiueut 
which  lii^s  south  of  the  Gan  nne  and  west  of  the  Xarax  or 
Rats  was  included.  Perhaps  some  small  portions  of  the 
north-western  border  may  have  belonged  to  the  Nitiobriges, 
a  Celtic  peojgle,  and  some  portions  of  the  ea.stem  border 
to  the  Rutem,  who  were  also  Celto:  but  tlie^eportions.  ii 
there  were  any,  must  have  been  venr  small.  The  Taseoni 
of  Pliny,  who  appear  to  have  left  tndr  name  to  tiie  little 
river>;  Tef.cou  and  Tescounet,  on  the  banks  o*  which  they 
dwelt,  were  probably  either  a  subdivision  of  the  Tolo- 
sates, or  a  small  tribe  subject  to  them.  In  the  Roman 
division  of  Gaul  Uie  Tolos^ates,  with  the  Taseoni,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Narbonensis  Prima ;  tlit-  (."adurd 
and  the  Rutem  in  that  of  Aquitania  Prima ;  and  the  Nitio* 
brijees  and  lactoiates  in  Novempopulana. 

Only  two  places  mentioned  by  Roman  authorities  are 
supposed  to  nave  been  in  this  aepartment.  Cosa,  men- 
tioned in  the Theodosdan  or  Peutiuixer  Table,  was  proh:d)ly 
on  the  bank  of  the  Aveyron,  near  R^alville ;  and  the  I'^nes 
of  the  same  authoriU-  may  be  plMCd  On  the  TcteOU,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Tescounet. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  north-western  parts,  about  Mon 
taigut,  Cartel-Samt,  and  Valence,  as  tu  south  as  the 
Garonne,  were  included  in  L'Agenois ;  the  northern  and 
norlh-ea.sfern  parts,  as  far  south  as  the  Tarn,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Le  Has  Quercy,  except  just  about  Parisot  and  St, 
.\ntonin,  which  belnnced  to  La  Ha.vse  .Marche  in  Rouergue ; 
L'Agenuis,  Quercy,  and  Rouergue  were  all  subdivisions  of 
Guienne.  South  of  the  Garonne  the  whole  was  included  in 
Gascogne  or  Qasoony ;  the  part  west  of  the  Larax  being 
comprehended  in  Le  Oondomois,  a  district  of  Gasoogne 
Proper;  and  the  part  eastwiid  of  the  Larax  in  Lomagne 
and  Rividre-Verdun,  two  dietricts  in  Bas  (Lower)  othernve 
Noir  (Black)  Armagnac.  The  districts  between  the  Garonne 
and  the  Tarn  belonged  to  the  district  of  Le  Toulousain, 
or  theeounlyofTettlonwifniperlysci  called,  in  Langncdoe. 
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Tlicse  territories,  upon  Uie  ovi-rthrow  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, passed  into  tlie  hands  nl'  tdc  Vi>i?()tlt»,  from  whom 
they  were  a^tcr^vaf(ls  wretsied  by  tlie  Franks.  The  county 
of  ToiUouse  was  annexed  to  the  crown  in  the  rcitrn  of 
PhiKppe  in.  le  Hardi ;  the  county  of  Armapnac  first  bj- 
Lonts  XI.  and  finally  by  Henri  IV.,  and  Rouergue  finally 
hj  Francois  I.  Le  Quercy  and  L'Agenois  were  for  a  long 
time  part  of  the  Engiiish  poaseaaoos  in  Fraooe.  The  Eng- 
lish were  fimllj  driren  €ut  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

TARNOPOL  a  a  circle  in  tlu'  caNfern  pail  ol'  Austrian 
Galicta,  bordering  on  the  Rusiiian  government  of  Podolia. 
The  area  is  about  1400  square  miles,  and  ttiepopulatioii 
212,500,  of  whom  about  13,000  are  Jem.  The  mu&ce 
of  the  country  b  an  undulating  plain  broken  only  hy  a  few 
hills.  Tlie  fur*  s{s  are  very  t  xtcnsdvc,  and  the  ^snif  in  ge- 
neral extremdy  IcrtiU' :  it  produces  com.  flax,  lu  tnp,  to- 
bacco, garden  vegelahlos,  ami  iVuits.  'Th<'  fiiii'  mi'anows," 
sa^-s  Haiwcl.  '  would  enable  tiu;  inhabitant;!  to  breed  great 
numbers  of  cattle,  but  it  is  only  the  breeding  of  horses 
that  is  more  coDiidefahle  than  in  the  rest  of  (HIicia ;  they 
ere  of  the  tnie  Polish  nee.  In  1817  there  were  36,273 
horses,  1M12  oxen,  20,339  cows,  and  59.2K2  sheep.'  .\e- 
cording  to  the  very  detailed  statistical  tables  lur  1.S30 
(publi^^lu'd  in  \Ki4.  «  liich  are  the  latci>t  that  we  haveteetO, 
toero  were  41,223  horses,  11,156  oxen,  26,065  cows,  and 
81,289  sheep.  There  is  no  large  river  in  the  circle ;  the 
PodliQKe  wms  the  eaetem,  bouadeiy  towards  Ruana,  and 
Ibe  interior  is  watered  by  the  9ered»  tiie  Tryna,  the  Goila, 
and  other  small  streams. 

TARNOPOL,  the  capital  uf  tlic  above  circle,  i»  a  consi- 
derable town,  with  10,r>(X)  inhat  ilunt.-,  ol  wlioni  nearly  half 
are  Jews.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Sered,  which  there 
TOfises  through  a  lake.  There  arc  in  the  town  a  Roman 
QsthoUc  wad  a  Greek  church,  three  synagogues,  a  Jesuits' 
aoUege,  t,  gymnasium,  and  a  philosophical  seminary.  In 
the  |«ar  ISn,  SO  of  the  Jesuitji  expelled  from  Russia  were 
allowed  to  settle  in  a  Dorainicaa  convent  at  Tamopol. 
Tlie  sum  of  300  florins  a  year  was  assigned  to  each,  vrith 
a  moderate  sum  for  the  establishment  of  the  gymna^um, 
it  lM»ing  intended  that  they  be  solely  employed  in  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  in  and  out  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants 
lUure  a  piettf  oonsidenble  ti*de»  but  have  nnt  made  much 
piegress  in  nuoufiuturee.  The  principal  establishments 
are  tanneries.  As  in  most  Pdnh  Unnm,  Che  houses  are  of 
wood,  :uul  Hie  r,\ici-u  utipavedt  where  filth  of  all  loads  is 

sutl'ered  lu  ucuuiiiidale. 

(Hawel ;  Stein  ;  Cannabich ;  Miuion  Jhan  the  Ckurdi 
of  Srotlanii  to  the  J.  WK,  1842.^ 

TARNOW,  a  circle  of  Austrian  Gahcia.  is  bounded  on 
the  north  bv  the  Vistula,  which  separates  it  from  Poland, 
on  the  east  by  RieBeow,  on  flie  south  by  Jado,  on  the 
south-east  hy  Sanok,  and  on  the  west  by  Boi  lmia.  Tla- 
area  in  3)01)  Mjuare  miles,  and  the  i)opulatiijii  ut  pren-nt 
nii>1  hv  iit  1«  x^",  "210,000:  since,  according  to  the  statist! - 
csi!  tables  lot  l8ao,  it  was  238.453,  of  whom  14,G08  were 
Jews.  Tlie  cov.ntry  is  an  extensive  plain,  with  here  and 
there  an  inconsiderable  eminence.  The  soil  is  onthewbole 
not  very  fertile,  in  many  ports  sandy,  and  ill-cultivated. 
The  rivers  are,  the  Vistula  on  the  north,t}u  Dimajec  on  the 
west,  and  the  WLsloka,  which  flows  thrfiui,'h  the  middle  of 
the  cirelo.  Though  Uie  ehii  r  oeeujKitiu:!  ol' tht  inhabitants 
is  agrKulture.  its  Opel  atioiwiuc  perlbnned  in  a  very  slovenly 
manner,  and  the  breeding  of  ca;tl(>  is  by  no  means  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  oountiy :  the  forests  however 
are  vefv  profitable,  and  there  is  do  other  cifcle  in  Galicli 
where  the  people  make  ao  many  wooden  wares  of  various 
kindst  pipe-«taves,  &e.  There  are  no  manuftetorics,  pro- 
perly sjwakinr,  rxcrpt  in  the  chief  to'.vii  niul  its  nemh- 
bourhood.  Imt  tin.  euuutiy-peuplti  uiauulaijlure  a  i^-nat 
quantity  c:'  imen. 

Tarnow,  the  eapi'iid  of  the  circle,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  aoeinilieflce  near  the  river  Biala,  over  which  tliere  is  a 
haadsotne  woodeu  bridge  of  one  aroh  of  180  leet  span, 
which  u  entirely  earned  orcr.  The  population  of  the 
town,  wthont  the  >*iif>iirh,  is  CiTrf),  of  whom  1050  arc  Jews; 
with  tlie  •ul'urh  the  p<ipiihilion  is  -mX)-  Tlie  Iidum's  aie 
for  the  must  jmrt  well  built  ut' brii  k,  tuo  htories  hiirh.  This 
town  is  the  see  ot  a  iiotnan  Catholic  bishop,  Hnd  the  seat 
<^  the  tribund  of  the  circle.  It  has  a  cattiedraJ,  a  Fran- 
Ciseaa  eonvcnt,  a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  a  Jewish  in- 
firaiaiy,  a  railitaiy  oiMpital,  erected  in  IH35,  aod  several 
•ohools.    The  inhaliilnito  nanulhettife  linen,  danask, 


wooden-ware,  and  cabinet-work.  They  have  many  tan- 
neries, and  earry  on  a  brisk  trade.  The'catJiedrnJ  contains 
the  monumetits  of  the  princes  .Tanusz  von  Ostrog,  and  oi 
the  cuimt--*  of  Tiimow-Tanioswsky :  two  of  them  are  fromfll 
to  7t)  feet  high,  and  reach  to  the  roof  of  the  church.  TheN 
two  munuments  are  very  highly  spoken  of  woitaafatt 

TARPEIAN  ROCK.  [Roi».] 

TARPORLRY.  [CRStmRK.] 

TARQUI'NTI  :XaffKin>ia,  or  Taptovivai),  an  anticiit  teTO 
of  Efmri.i,  on  the  sonthern  bank  of  the  river  Nfjixta,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  a  fe^v miles  below.  Accordinsto 
Stvubo  (v.  2,  p.  356,  ed.  Tauchnitz),  the  town  was  foundsd 
In  Tarcon,  one  of  the  companions  of  Tyrrhenus  (Stephama 
B/iaat.  $.  r.  TafKvvia;  Viisil,  jBn^  vSi,  505;  fiOios  Ita- 
licus,Tiii.  473) ;  and,  aensyding  to  othen,  it  was  a  colony 
of  Thrssalians  and  Sprnamhrians.  In  the  reign  of  Ancu« 
MaK'ius,  Dem.aratii.s  of  Corinth  is  said  to  have  come  with  r. 
band  of  his  couii!rv-men  to  Efniria,  and  to  liave  bem 
lavourabiy  received  by  the  Tanuuinieoses:  aod  the  story 
describes  him  as  the  fltfher  of  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus.  [Ta«- 
Quuticis.}  Whatercr  may  be  thought  of  this  traditien,  it 
aeens  tacar  that  Etnnia  mid  Tkr^mti  in  partteiitar  ex- 

Eerienced  at  an  early  period  eon.<-idera!)!e  influence  from 
'rcece.  Tsrquinii  appears  to  have  become  in  a  .^hort  tirae 
R  :,'reat  and  powerful  eity,  as  is  clear  from  the  \v;u-s  which 
it  earned  on  witli  Rome,  and  from  the  iinnort.int  remain* 
which  have  recently  been  discovered ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  formed  one  of  the  twelve  rejHiblic»ofEtruiia, 
consisting  of  the  city  and  an  ejctenave  teoiloiy  around  it 
Alter  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius  SuperbHs  fVom  Rrnne  in 
n.c.  S09,  the  Tarquinienses  were  the  most  forw  ard  in  liu 
eaiisi-,  and  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  restore  him  by 
force  of  arms.  (Liv.,  ii.  g,  &c.)  About  the  year  b.c.397, 
the  Tarquinienses  again  made  war  upon  the  Romans^  and 
ravaged  their  territory,  but  they  were  flefeated  by  A.  Poshi- 
mills  and  L.  Julius.  This  however  did  not  deter  them  from 
renewing  their  hostilities  against  Rome,  and  firom  making 
inroads  upon  her  territory.  It  was  on  such  an  occasion,  in  the 
year  n.c.  '.iTiH,  llmt  u  \\;u-  broke  out  between  the  t'.\o  st.itet, 
which  lasted  for  several  yr:ii>,.  Tlie  Romans  in  their  first 
campaign,  under  the  coiim;!  ('.  )'  d>ius.  were  unsuccessful, 
and  the  Tarquinienses  made  307  Roman  soldiers  privoncfs, 
all  of  whom  were  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  Rome  for  aoOM 
time  caixied  on  the  war  on  the  defensive,  while  her  ene* 
mies  acquired  new  allies,  and  invaded  tfie  Roman  ferritoqr 
as  far  as  tlie  '^allna-,  at  the  mt>n1h  of  th.'  TiTu  r.  At  lajt 
however,  in  'SiU  n.c,  they  were  deiV  ated  ty  liic  dictator 
Marcius  Rutilus,and  theyearatt(  rl!u  v  were  compelled  bv 
C.  Sulpicius  to  lay  down  Uieirarms.  The  Romans  now  too^ 
cruel  revenge  fot  the  outrage  which  had  t>een  committed 
upon  their  pnaoncrs.  The  eomnoDTanittiotemeawliofeD 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  were  all  maamered.  bnf  3SS 
nobles  were  sent  loRonu','.v!iere  tlicy  were  beaten  'o  deith 
in  the  forum.  (Liv.,  vii,  12-1'J.'  Shortly  after  tlie  Taiijui- 
nienses  -tied  for  a  truce,  whirh  v  a^  granted  for  forty  years. 
Tarquiiui,  like  the  rest  of  tlie  Efni-can  towns,  was  henee- 
fortli  neutral  in  the  wais  nf  Ronu  with  other  nations,  and 
{emaioed  in  almost  perfect  iodepeodenoe  of  Rome.  Shoctlr 
after  the  enKiation  ofthetnice  theTarquinienaea  obtained 
a  peace  of  the  same  duration.  At  a  later  period  Tanjuinii 
became  a  Roman  Municipium  (Cicero,  pro  Caecin.,  4  '. 

Tlie  site  of  the  antient  ranpiinii  is  eU  ai  ly  diH^cmibje  in 
the  ruins  alill  extant  on  the  hhi  of  Tafciuuo,  near  the 
modern  town  of  Corneto.  The  place  has  in  modem  tinie» 
acquired  a  peculiar  interest  throag[hthe  numerous woriis of 
art  '.\iMeh  have  been  diaoQTcred  in  the  tombs  and  cata- 
combs. The  first  of  these  were  opened  u  1609,  aod  what 
was  found  in  tiiem  was  described  oy  Buonarotti.  New*  dl'- 
eoveru  s  !ia\e  freiiui'iitly  been  made  there  >iiiee  that  titnt; 
the  nioat  iiiipuiluut  afe  tlie  paintinars  wi'li  \vhieti  tlit>  wall^ 
of  the  catacombs  are  decorated  ;  hut  hesido  the>«-,iticrra;i 
and  temples  with  in^-riptions,  tuoMucs  and  vases,  and  otliex 
works  of  art,  are  found  tnere.  Respecting  these  discoveries, 
see  Wilcox  and  Mortoo,  Account  of  tome  nUOtmnttam* 
Apartmmtt  with  Btmiean  Inscriptwn$  and  Patntin^t, 
iV-r..  in  the  Philo\n])hieal  7Vanf(f  /K7/;,v  17R3, vol.  vii , 
127;  Von  Stackelher::.  v4f//e*/c  Z>enAw«^r  der  Maltrei, 
uiirr  WandfT,  ■niihiv  nun  dtn  SfptgSm  von  Jkrguimtu 
1S27.  with  numerous  plates. 

T.VRQUlNarS.  According  to  early  Roman  Malory  the 
family  of  the  Tarquinii  gave  two  kings  aod  one  consul  1o 
Rome.  Its  origin  was  traced  to  the  town  of  Tanniinii  in 
Etruria»  and  tbenoe  to  Greeea.    Modem  invaatasalioaa 
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however  have  shown  that  the  Taratiinii  did  not  come  from 
Etnuia,  but  must  originally  have  bdongwl  to  Latkuo,  and 
that  inm  th«  earfieat  timaa  tlMra  «xuted  at  Rome  a  fem 

Tarquinia.  'Nir-buhr,  fff>f.n//?f)f7i/',i.,p,373,Scc.)  Wc  sub- 
join a  lisit  of  thoM;  m«mbera  of  the  hoiue  of  the  Tarquins 
Who  play  ft  prominent  part  in  the  early  history  of  Rome. 

LoctcN  Tawjuinius  Prisccs.  The  old  »tay  eoaceming 
Us  l^h  and  his  arrival  in  Rome  ran  thua  :-»I)uiing  the 
^ftwaf  of  Cypaelua  at  CoriBth,  DemaiatiMi  a  iraalthy 
merduuit  wlra  belonged  to  the  iMitila  Dunily  of  the  Bac- 
chiad^  was  obli(;cd  by  the  tyrant  to  qoit  his  native  city. 
He  sailed  to  Etniria,  which  he  had  oftan  Tinted  before  on 
his  mercantile  voyages,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Tar- 
quinii.  Here  he  marriwi  «  womttn  of  noble  rank,  who 
bore  him  two  sons,  I.ucumo  nnd  Anni(i.  Dionvs.,  iii.  4<> ; 
Liv.,  i.  34 ;  Folyb.,  vi.  2.)  A*  an  aspiring  foreignor  could 
never  hope  to  satisfy  his  ambition  in  Ktruria,  Lucumo, 
after  the  dflftUi  of  pis  fMher  and  lwotb«r»  reaolvod  to 
emigrate  with  Ins  wifb  Tanaqnfl  and  a  mtmerom  band  of 
flrieiicls  to  Rome,  wht-re  se  veral  stranvrers,  hnd  already  ob- 
taitu'd  \h<'.  highest  liomuirs.  Tie  was  onnfirmed  in  his 
expi'ctalions  liy  a  miraculous  oi-currenco  which  l)apjn'ned 
just  when  he  was  approaching  the  oily,  and  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  Hhy  his  wife,  who  was  well  skilled  in  augury. 
At  Rome  Lacumo  waa  fkromaMy  recfiTed  by  King  Ancns 
Marcius. and hindi  were  anigned  to  him.  To  omit  nothing 
on  his  part  which  miuht  characterize  him  as  a  complete 
Roman,  he  adopted  the  naiiio  of  Ixicius  Tarnuinius,  to 
which  Mihscq'tcnlly  tlit'  iiami  Priscus  was  added  to  distin- 
guish hi:n  trout  other  members  of  his  house.  His  wealth 
and  prudence  induced  King  Ancus  to  allow  Tarquin  to 
ttko  part  in  all  the  affhiiN  of  state,  and  in  his  will  he  made 
lum  tbfl  nardian  of  his  dnldren,  who  were  yet  under  age. 

tAlYCDS  nLutCIus.]  Tarouin  himself  aspired  to  become 
ingof  Rome.  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Ancus,  lie  sent 
the  younc  pnnccs  cat  Imntintr,  and  duriiu^'  th.cir  iib-,cnco 
be  held  lluj  coniitia  for  electing  a  !>•ac(■^^^^io^  to  Ancus,  and 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  to  eleflt  bim,toflie 
exchisiun  of  the  sons  of  Ancus,  616  B.C. 

This  is  the  common  atory  of  the  detscent  of  the  filHi  king 
of  Rome,  of  the  msnner  in  which  he  oame  to  Rome,  and 
waa  raised  to  the  throne.  Row  rnneh  there  may  be  his- 
lorii-al  in  the  trafli'ioii  cannot  bo  ascLTlHincd.  Thus 
much  liowcver  appears  cci-taiti.  that  llu'  arrival  of  Derna- 
ratus  in  Etruria  cannot  have  been  contomponuu-ous  with 
tlie  tyranny  of  Cypselus,  and  that,  as  statinl  above,  Tar- 

?ujnio8  was  not  a  loreigncr,  but  belonged  to  a  Ljitin  gens 
'arquinia.  (Niebuhr,  Mitt.  ^  Borne,  i.,  p.  873,  &c.) 
L.  Tarqninius  Priaeua  Ailinguiihed  hunieif  during  his 
reign  no  less  in  war  than  in  the  peaceftil  administration 
of  the  state.  His  first  war  was  against  the  latins,  from 
whom  lie  took  cieat  sjioil.  With  cquiil  success  he  <ar- 
rieti  oil  war  with  the  babines,  whom  he  defeated  in  two 
pfrcat  battles,  and  from  whom  he  took  the  town  of  Colla- 
lia  with  its  territory.  After  this  he  again  made  war  on 
the  Latins,  and  a(\er  he  had  subdued  them  and  made 
himself  mvter  of  maay  of  their  tomw,  he  eoneluded  a 
peace  with  them.  Dining  tbe  ittterrnb  between  ttieae 
\v;u-s  he  introdticcd  various  improvements  into  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  articles 
KoME,  p.  UVl,  and  Skvatus,  and  which  were  intended 
to  organize  the  body  of  the  plebeians,  and  perhaps  to 
place  tliem  on  an  equality  with  the  j  ;v1iicians.  Hut  he 
could  only  partially  carnrhtf  achemeaioto  effect,  aa  he  w»a 
thwarted  by  the  augur  Attua  NaTioi,  who  prolMbty  acted 
at  the  instip.ition  of  the  jmtricians.  After  his  first  liatin 
vsai,  Tarquiii  built  the  ("ircuH  Maximtis  for  the  enhitntion 
of  the  public  spectacles,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  Roman  or  great  game*  i,Ludi  Magni  or 
Romani).  He  a!s<i  a:isifrnod  the  ground  round  the  forum 
to  private  individuals,  that  they  might  tliere  build  porticoes 
«nd  places  for  transacting  business ;  and  lastly  he  is  nid 
to  have  formed  the  plan  of  enclosing  the  city  by  a  stone 
wall,  which  he  was  prevented  from  accomplisninp  by  the 
oulbrt  ak  of  the  Satnne  war.  .Vt'tcr  the  second  war  ai,^ainst 
the  Latii's,  he  recurred  to  his  plati,  and  is  siud  to  have  made 
actual  pri  paration*  fnr  building  the  wall ;  but  the  comple- 
tion of  it  was  reser^'ed  for  his  successor  Servius  Tullius. 
The  gfeatci«t  work  at  Rome,  which  owes  its  origin  to  Tar- 
quin, and  which  haa  iurvived  all  the  vidnituaea  of  the 
city,  are  the  gigantic  sewm  (cloacae)  in  the  lower  diatricts 
of  Rome.    [Cloaca  ] 

The  aons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  who  had  been  deprived  of 


tlie  throne  by  their  guaidian  Tarqum,  never  forgot  the 
ii\i4iiy,ind  wrhea  they  diifloverad  that  it  ivaa  hia  and  Taoa- 
01111%  intentioB  to  aeoiire  the  mcoeanon  to  flervina  Ttillius, 

they  formed  the  deagn  of  inurderintr  T;u-qain.  [Si  rvitjs 
Tui.Lius.]  For  this  purpose  they  hired  two  sturdy  >licp- 
herds,  who  went  to  thi  Ivnu:  s  palact-,  and  there  cori- 
ducted  themaetves  as  it  tiiey  wtire  engaged  in  a  violent 

Juarrel.  At  last  the  king  himself  appeared  to  settle  their 
ispute,  but  while  he  waa  litt'ening  to  one  of  them,  the 
other  split  the  Idog^  head  with  an  axe.  Thoe  died  L. 
Tarquiniua  Pnscus,  after  a  reign  of  tliirty-eight  yeara,  in 
B.C.  578.  The  queen  kept  hia  death  Kcret  until  the  suc- 
eesjjion  was  secured  to  Servius  Tullius.  The  ii-sNLv-ans  were 
cfi/.ed,  and  the  sons  ol  Ancus  tied  to  Sueasa  Pometia. 
Livy,  i.  31-42;  Diony.sius,  iii.  4(i-7;i. :  TarquinUM Macue 
leil  two  sons,  Luc4us  and  Aruns  Tarquinius. 

During  the  reign  of  this  king  Rome  appears  as  a  power- 
ftd  alMlo  to  onwperiewfi  with  what  it  ia  aaici  to  have  been  be- 
fbre  hhn.  Aoeording  to  the  luatoriana  this  greatneu  waa 
not  the  result  of  his  reiLrn,  but  is  supposed  to  liavc  e\isti-d 
before  it,  and  to  have  enabled  tuui  to  du  what  he  did,  so 
that  this  increase  of  the  power  and  dominion  cl  Itome 
must  have  taken  place  previous  to  his  rei^'n,  ah  hough  we 
do  not  know  how  it  was  efi'ected.  Some  liadiJions  men- 
tioned (Tacit«%  Amttat^  iv.  £6}  that  under  Taiquiniua 
Priaeoe  «n  Efmuan  of  the  name  of  OmIw  Vibeana  oame 
with  a  colony  to  l-tome  and  settled  on  the  Cftelhui  hfll, 
which  derived  its  name  Irom  him. 

Lfrifs  Tabquiniiri  Sitt'KKHUs,  the  seveiilh  and  la->t  kini; 
of  Koine,  was  the  sou  of  Tarquiniuit  Fii!icii!«,  and  brotiier  of 
Aruns.  Tullia,  a  daughter  of  Servius  Tullius,  was  married 
to  the  gentle  Aruns,  and  her  sister  to  h,  Tarquiniua.  In  con> 
cert  with  laicius,  Tullia  murdered  her  own  huaband  Arum 
and  her  aater,  and  then  manied  L.  Tarquiniua,  Lucius 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy,  and  nuirdered 
his  (twn  falhcr-in-law,  the  as^ed  Serviiis  Tullius.  'Janjui- 
nius,  who  received  llie  surname  of  the  Haughty  or  tiic 
'Jyrant  (Superfous),  succeeded  his  lather-in-law  as  king  of 
}i*)Tne,  584  B.C.,  without  either  being  elected  by  the  peo- 
pic  or  confirmed  by  the  senate. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  hatred  of  the  very  name  of 
king  which  pretailed  at  Rome  during  the  republic,  haa 
tjreatly  contributed  to  e.va<:sjremte  tlie  cruelty  and  tyranny 
of  the  last  kinir.  and  thus  to  corrujit  hi^  history.  But  not- 
withstandmiT  all  this.it  is  dear  that  Tiu'unin  hy  his  lalen'.s, 
both  m  a  irmeml  and  a  M&tesman,  quickly  raised  Home  to 
a  degree  of  jiower  which  it  had  never  poaweaed  before. 
Tlie  first  act  attributed  to  him  alter  his  looeHioit  ia  the 
death  of  all  the  senat(»a  who  had  supported  the  reforma  of 
Servius  Tullius,  and  in  order  to  render  his  own  person 
safe,  he  formed  an  armed  body-^ard  which  alwaj-s  accom- 
panied him.  He  in  fact  undid  all  that  Servins  hatl  done: 
he  took  on  himaelf  the  administration  of  juidice,  put  per- 
sons to  death  or  s  iit  Hum  into  exile  according  to  liis  own 
pleasure,  and  kept  the  whole  internal  and  externa!  adminis- 
tration in  hia  own  handa,  without  either  coDsuiting  the 
peoj^  or  the  aenate.  In  order  thai  the  eenate  might  atnk 
into  instgnificanee,  he  new  filed  up  the  ▼aeaneiei  which 
so  ft'cqiientlv  oceiirred  through  his  executions,  banish- 
ments, or  tliroutrh  tile  natural  deaUi  of  senators.  To 
secure  himself  still  more,  he  formed  a  close  connection 
with  the  Latins,  to  one  of  whom,  Uctavius  .Mamilius  of 
Tusculum,  he  gave  hts  own  daughter  in  marriage.  Tlio 
influence  which  he  thua  gatoied  imoDg  the  I^n»  wis 
moat  vialble  in  th«r  MMemmiei  on  the  Aniea  Moont  by  the 
temple  nf  .Tupiter  Latiaris.  in  which  Home  also  had  a 
vote.  Tarquinius,  hy  cuiuiint;  and  fraud,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  I'orce  of  arms,  subdued  the  towns  of  I,atium  and 

E laced  Ilome  at  the  head  of  tlie  league  (Livy.  i.  .'50,  &c. ; 
>ionysius,  iv.  45,  &c. ;  (?ii  ero,  De  Re  PubL,  ii.  24),  whieh 
was  now  also  joined  by  the  Hemicana  and  the  Volaciin 
towna  of  Ecetra  and  Antiuih.  The  wealtiiy  town  of  Sacma 
Pomctia  waa  besieged  and  taken,  perhaps  because  it  had 
refused  to  jdn  the  league.  The  Latin  town  of  Gabii  ex- 
perienced a  similar  fate.  Sextos,  the  kin;,''s  yonnirest  son, 
went  thither  under  the  pretext  of  beinp  a  dexrter,  aiul 
contrived  to  pnf  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Gubian  army. 
Alter  having  put  to  death  or  sent  into  exile  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Gabii  by  the  advice  of  his  tatfur,  he 
treacheroualy  aurrendered  the  town  to  him.  The  whole 
acoonnt  of  the  war  with  Gabii  beam  the  «haiaeter  of  a 
fahlf.  and  resembles  in  many  respect*  other  fabulous  stories 
of'  early  Grecian  history.  The  treaty  wbidi  waa  formed 
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with  Crabii  afler  \{h  surrender,  wm  onpraved  on  n  wooden 
aliicld.  and  preserved  in  tlu  temple  of  Jupiter  Fidius  to 
the  time  of  DionyMui>  of  Halicarnaaimii.  Taniuin  founded 
in  the  conquered  territory  of  the  Volscians  tht-  two  colo- 
nies of  Signia  and  CSioeii,  by  vliioh  b«  exle&cbd  and 
tlnimt!hcn6d  fhc  power  of  Ronte. 

Tarquin  is  wicf  to  have  been  fond  of  splendour  and 
magnihcence.  He  built  the  capitol,  with  the  threefold 
temple  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  MinervM  ;i  i  l  adorned  it 
vnth  brazen  utatueis  of  the  gods  and  ul  tl)e  early  kin^. 
(Livy,  i.  53 ;  Dionysius,  iv.  59 ;  Pliny,  Hi«t.  Nat.,  xxnii. 
4 ;  xxxiv.  13.)  Here  be  also  deposited  the  oracular  books 
which  he  had  purehaMd  from  a  Sibyl.  [Sibyl J  After 
the  establishment  of  the  colonies  of  oagoia  and  Ureeii»  a 
fearful  omen  was  seen,  which  aeeined  to  bode  rain  to  Ins 
family  ;  and  in  order  to  aiscertain  its  import  lie  i>ent  liis  two 
Rons,  Sextus  hiuI  Anms  accompanied  by  Ins  nephew,  h. 
Junius  Hrutus,  to  Delphi.  To  the  question  as  to  which  oi 
the  three  ambaatadors  was  to  reiffa  at  Rome,  the  Pjthia 
answered :  he  who  liiould  first  lOM  Ms  mother.  Brutus, 
who  iud  alwajp  SMumed  the  appearance  of  an  idiot,  on- 
dentood  the  oracle,  and  on  landing  in  Italy,  fell  down  snd 
kitfcd  the  earth,  the  mother  of  all.  Tartjuin's  coffers  were 
now  exhausted  by  tiie  i,Teat  works  that  he  had  undertaken, 
and  he  was  tempted  to  make  him?.elt  nia.ster  of  Ardea,  a 
wealthy  town  of  the  Kutuh.  As  however  he  did  not  succeed 
in  bis  first  attack,  he  laid  siege  to  the  town.  While  thi£ 
wax  going  on,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  sons  of  Tarquin 
and  Dieir  cousin,  C.  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  respecting  the 
viitue  of  tiieir  wives.  Tliis  led  to  the  violation  of  the 
ehs^e  Lurretia,  the  wife  of  Coliatinus,  who  lived  at  Colla- 
ti.i,  bv  Sextus.  t!h>  kin<r'h  eldest  .sou.  As  the  highest  pride 
ul'  il  I'iOuian  woman  at  this  time  waii  hw  virtue,  Lucretia 
jicut  t'.ir  hiT  husband,  lather,  and  Brutus,  and  killed  herself 
in  their  [jresi  iuc  alter  having  cursed  the  family  of  the 
king,  and  imjilored  her  friends  to  avenge  the  injury  which 
■he  had  suffered.  Brutus  immediately  marched  with  an 
anned  force  ftom  Cottatia  to  Rome,  and  rowwd  the  people 
t')  avenije  the  indicmity  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their 
tvrnnt.  The  citizens  were  easily  persuaded;  tlu-y  depnNed 
tlie  kinc,  \\ho  wa.s  yet  in  the  camp  of  Ardea,  of  his  im- 
periuni,  and  bsuuJieU  liitu  with  hu>  wife  and  children 
from  Rome,  510  h.c.  AtHer  these  occurrences  Tarquin 
hastened  to  Rome,  but  findintr  the  gates  of  the  city  shut 
upon  him,  and  learning  that  he  was  declared  an  exile,  he 
Mtind  to  Caere,  whither  he  wa.s  followed  by  bis  son  Aruns. 
His  other  son  Sextns  iwugbt  a  refuge  at  (Sabii.  but  the 
citizeus,  reniemherinir  liis  t'cjrmer  treachery,  put  him  to 
death.  The  !>iiuple  la(  t  ot  th>-  bunishraent  of  Kin;?  Tar- 
quin, which  wn»  commeninrated  at  Home  every  }\\u-  by 
a  festival  called  *The  King's  Flight'  (Rcgiiugium' or  Fn- 
galia),  is  beyond  all  doubt  historiMl ;  but  what  is  described 
as  its  immeuste  cause,and  itaacoompanyingcircunstniees, 
may  be  poetical  inrentionK. 

Tarquin  however  did  not  irive  up  the  hope  of  recovering: 
what  he  had  lost.  He  tir^^l  ^ent  ambafeaaors  to  llome  lu 
demand  the  surrender  oi  his  moveable  property.  During 
their  stay  in  the  city  the  ambassadors  formed  a  conspiracy, 
in  whichyoung  patricians  chiefly  are  said  to  have  joined 
them.  Tne  conspirators  were  discovered  and  put  to  death, 
and  tiie  moveable  property  of  the  royal  family  was  given 
lip  to  the  Pfople.  in  order  to  render  leeonoiliation  im- 
possible. The  king  is  said  to  have  found  favour  and 
I)r(itection  with  the  inhabitants  of  Caere  and  Tanjuiiiii, 
and  with  the  Veientine«,  kind  to  have  led  the  united  forces 
of  these  people  against  the  Romans,  who  ho\\  ever  defeated 
their  enemies  near  the  forest  of  Araa.  Brutus  fell  in  this 
battle  in  single  combat  with  Aruns.  Tarquin  now  sought 
and  fiound  assistance  at  Clusium,  which  was  then  governed 
by  the  mighty  Lar  Poraenna;.  fPb«s«virA.j  During  the 
war  of  this  chieffain  with  Rome  Tarquin  is  entirely  lost 
sight  of  in  (he  narrative  of  the  historians;  but  after  it.s 
ct)iiclusi(in  we  tind  him  supported  by  the  Latins,  and 
waging  a  freaU  war  agaimt  Hume  under  tlie  Latin  dictator 
Octavius  Mamilius  of  Tu.s<-u]uiu.  The  battle  near  lake 
Regillus  (400  h.c),  in  which  the  kiiiif  ImI  bis  only  sur>iving 
son,  decided  tlie  whole  contest.  The  account  of  the  detail 
of  this  battle  is  as  fabulous  as  any  part  of  the  early  histwy 
of  Rome,  and  formed,  as  Niebunr  supposes,  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  the  ■  T. ay  of  tlie  TarquitiN,'  Tlu-  aecd  kin^,',  iU)W 
deprived  of  all  Im  hui>es,  retired  to  Curoae,  which  was 
then  ^'ovemed  by  the  tyrant  Aristod«nn%  when  he  died 
the  year  foUowing*  466  M* 


<  Livy,  ii.  IB,  fitc. ;  Dionysus,  vi.  2,  &c. ;  Niebuhr,  Hut. 
of  Rome,  i.,  p.  565,  Sec.) 

Luairs  TABQUtNivs  Coixatimjs,  the  son  of  £genu% 
and  the  husband  of  Lucretia.  After  the  banishment  ol 
the  king  be  was  elected  consul  together  with  L.  Junmi 
Brain.  Bat  the  people  beginning  to  suspect  that  he 
might  perhaps  l)e  tempted  to  follow  tVu  -  k  ini-j'.i-  c;  lj> 
kinsman,  and  endanger  the  freedom  of  lln  >  i  int;  itpui-iu-, 
he  wiLs  compelled  to  abdicate,  and  to  si  t/nut  to  the  st-n- 
t«nte  of  exile,  which  was  now  pronouuced  upon  the  whole 
family  of  the  Tarquinii.   (Livy,  i.  57,  GO  ;  ii.  2.) 

TARRAG<yNA,  a  province  of  ^lain,  bontcciiK  on  the 
north  on  Catatonia,  on  the  south  on  Valencia,  ana  on  Om 
weat  on  Aragon.  The  capital,  Tarragona,  b  situated  <n 
the  eoaat  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mono- 
tain  rising  to  760  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  nev 
the  moutli  of  the  nver  Francoli,  41' 7'  N.  lat.  ami  1-  17 
K.  long.  Tarragona,  the  Roman  Tarraco,  is  one  of  the 
most  antient  citwsof  Spain ;  as  it  is  suppoaeii  to  have  beea 
founded  by  the  Phoeitteians.  During  the  second  Punic 
War  it  became  a  Roman  colony  (PHn.,  Hitt.  Nai^  iii.  3^ 
and,  subsequently  under  Augustus,  the  capital  of  Tfis> 

fjania  Citerior,  or  Tan-aconensi-,  ^vhirh  comprised  Ca*.a- 
onia,  Aragon,  Navarre.  Bisc^} .  Uie  Astunas,  Galu  ia.  » 
portion  of  Leon,  and  tlie  Hali  u  i  Islands.  Tarraco  wsls  ai^ 
the  chief  city  of  one  of  the  seven  conventus,  or  divisions  of 
the  province  for  purposes  of  administration,  and  <hieflyfor 
justice.  In  a.d.  467  it  was  taken  by  £uhc,  kin|;  of  the 
Goths,  and  levelled  with  the  earth.  The  Arabs  redneed  it 
in  710,  like  most  cities  on  that  coast,  and  it  remained  id 
their  hands  until  Raymond  IV.,  count  of  Barcelona,  took 
if  from  them,  about  the  close  of  the  eleventh  centu.-y. 
The  city  beinc;  found  in  a  very  ruinous  and  dilapidated 
htate,  Don  Bernardo,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  undertook  to 
rebuild  it  on  condition  that  the  pope  would  al>soIve  him 
of  an  oath  he  had  taken,  and  not  fulfilled,  of  repairing  te 
the  Holy  Land.  The  absolution  haviog  been  gnmted,  the 
arehbidiop  of  Toledo  destined  the  grtitest  portioa  of  the 
revenues  of  his  &ec  to  the  rebuildint?  of  Tarragona.  Durius 
the  War  ol  Succession,  the  Engli.sh  took  possession  of  the 
city,  which  they  intended  to  Keep  and  began  to  fortify. 
Some  of  the  outworks  and  redoubts  tiirown  up  by  thera  are 
s-till  visible.  In  1810  the  F^nch,  under  Marshal  Suchet. 
laid  siege  to  it,  and  took  it  by  storm  on  the  29th  of  June. 
181 1,  auer  a  siege  of  several  months.  The  conduct  of  the 
FVench  commander  on  this  occasion  is  greatly  to  blame . 
he  not  only  justified,  but  even  encouraged,  the  perpetra- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  atrocities,  on  the  trround  that  he  w  i>lu~d 
by  one  dreadful  example  to  terrily  the  people  anil  j)revent 
all  fuiHicr  resistance.  An  attempt  to  retake  the  citv,  made 
in  June,  IHIS,  by  the  allied  forces  under  General  Sir  Jobi; 
Murray,  failed  completely ;  for  at  the  approach  of  Suchet, 
who  was  advancing  torn  Valencia,  that  officer  nu^ed  the 
siege  and  re'«mbaffccd  his  troops  with  such  precipitation 
that  lie  left  all  liis  artillci^'  nrtd  stores  behind. 

Tarragona  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  tlie  Roiuam  re- 
mains render  it  interestlntr.  Besides  the  circus,  which  i.-. 
now  almo-st  entirely  built  upon.it  hiu  a  very  fine  aniphi- 
tlu'atre.  in  a  kckh!  state  of  preservation, and  a  large  Roman 
building,  probably  a  temple,  which  the  inhabitant  call '  the 
palace  of  Augustus.'  The  remaiaa  of  a  splendid  aqaedoct. 
which  once  supplied  Tarragona  with  water,  which  wtu 
brought  from  a  distance  of  16  mile^.  ntford  likewise 
a  proof  of  the  impoitance  of  the  city  iintler  the  Roinan>. 
About  three  miles  e*u>t  of  the  city  there  is  a  verv  fine 
mausoleum,  which  the  vulgar  call  '  El  Sepulcro  tie  lof 
Scipiones'  (the  tomb  of  the  Stipios%  from  a  belief  Wial 
Cnxus  and  Publius  Scipio  are  buried  under  it.  Of  the 
Moorish  domination  there  remain  no  other  tmoca  tliaii  a 
large  building  close  to  ^e  sea,  which  is  bdieved  to  hmvt 
been  their  arscnal.  The  cathedral  is  by  far  the  most  inte- 
resting' buildiner  in  the  city,  and  is  well  deservine  of  atten- 
tion tor  it.s  va--t  dimensions  and  the  clcir.mce  and  purity  of 
it.s  (njthic  architecture.  It  was  erected  in  the  year  1117. 
but  has  since  been  greatly  added  to.  The  chapel  of  Santa 
Thecla,  which  is  entirdy  built  of  rich  marbles  and  jaspen, 
is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  tastefully  decorated  in  the 
church.  The  great  altaipiece  too  is  much  admirt-d  for 
its  exquisite  car^'ings,  executed  by  a  native  artist  in  142B. 
Ta:ra<:i>na  i^  the  see  dT  an  archbishoji,  who  (uu  e  disputed 
wall  that  of  Tuledo  the  pinnae  y  ot  Sjmin,  Dunng  the 
Moorish  domination,  s<'\ eial  jmc nu  lal  and  ceneraJ  coiin- 
Gtls  were  held  there.  At  the  not,  which  took  plaoe  ia  818^ 
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jt  ordained  that  the  Sabbath  should  conimoncc  on 
SiitLinlay  nieht.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  ol  Tarm- 
f^on-A  IS  well  cultivatid,  and  yields  corn,  wine,  oil,  and 
hemp,  in  great  abundance.  1*116  principal  manufactures 
•M  cloth,  coarse  cotton-jfoods,  hats,  and  cutlery,  which  are 
expcNrted  to  all  parts  of  Spain,  and  to  the  island  of  Cuba. 
TAR8HISH  vtChtrin  IS  &         meationed  in  the  Old 

Testament,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  commerce 

of  the  Hebrews  and  Phcenicians.  In  Gen.,  x.  4,  the 
name  occurs  among  the  sons  of  Javan,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  peopled  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  ("ompare 
Pt.  Ixxii.  10 ,  Isaiah,  Ixvi.  19.)  In  other  paswau'es  it  is 
mentioned  as  .sendinc;  to  Tyre  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead 
iE*9kult  xxvii.  12 ;  Jerem.,  x.  9) ;  and  from  ItataJt,  xxiii. 
lOi  tpmt  have  inferred  that  it  was  subject  to  the  Phoe- 
•  niciam.  The  pnmbat  Jonah,  attempting  to  avoid  hia 
miinon  to  Nineveh,  fled  from  Joppa  in  a  ship  bound  to 
Tarshish.  (Jow'jA.  i  .  3  ;  iv.  2.)  In  several  passages  of  the 
Bible  •  ships  of  Tarshish'  are  spoken  of,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  Tyre  ;  and  it  is  pretty  s^etierally  a^rieed  that 
that  phrase  only  describes  a  specie's  of  large  ship,  such  as 
those  uMd  iuthetiBile  wHhtanhiih,  juitasweipeakor 
*  Indiamen.' 

From  a  comparison  ol  tlie  above  passages,  the  majority 
of  critics  have  concluded  thatlWahiah  must  be  loaght  for 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediternineaa,  or  even  outside 

the  Straits ;  and  it  has  been  ei  neriillv  identified  \dth  the 
Phoenician  emporium  of  Tartessus  in  Spain,  a  place  which 
would  uruloali'.i  dly  furnish  the  i)roducts  ^aid  to  have  been 
brought  from  Tarshish.  The  Phopnician  name  '  Tar^shish' 
HWUa  etuily  become  the  Greek  Tapri)<r<r6£ ;  in  fact  the 
Ami— Wit ffflft"""''*'""  *  Tanhish'  would  be  *Tarthesh.' 
We  have  atnindant  proofii  that  the  Phoraicians  had  esta- 
blished an  extenuve  commercial  iatereoune  with  Spain 
at  a  very  early  period. 

But  tnere  is  a  considerable  difficulty  about  the  position 
of  this  Tarteasus.  The  antient  peoeraplu'rs  place  it,  some 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Baetis  '  Guaiklquivir"!,  the  most 
antient  name  of  which  river  they  state  to  have  been  also 
Tarteasus ;  while  other^i  identify  it  with  the  city  of  Calpe. 
or  Oaiteia,  near  Mount  Calpe,  the  rook  of  Oihialtar. 
(Horod..  iv.  152 ;  Strabo.  p.  140. 14B-151 ;  Mela,  iiL  6; 
Flia^iii.  1;  PauHui.,vi.  19;  Steph.  Byzant.,  r.  Taprn^vSt.) 

The  best  way  to  explain  and  reconcile  these  statements 
with  eaeti  other,  and  with  the  biblical  accounts  respecting 
Tknhish, seems  to  be  liy  takiiii;  the  latter  as  th«  name  not 
of  ftainnle  place,  but  of  the  whole  country  in  the  nciRh- 
bmnhood  of  Gibraltar.  In  tliis  district  there  may  have 
been  ■um  than  one  city  bearing  a  name  like  Twtessns. 
^19  name  lurvivea  in  vaiioua  forms  in  the  names  of  the 
ndc  Odpe,  of  the  ndghbonrini?  city  Calpe,  Carpe,  or 
OHtcinCfor  i'  i-.  written  in  all  these  ways),  and  of  the 
people  Carpetani.  This  statement  will  be  more  clearly 
understood  after  a  reference  to  the  articles  on  the  Utters 
C,  P,  and  T.  In  conftnnation  of  this  view,  Strabo  states 
that  the  eoontiy  in  the  ndgbbooihood  of  Odpe  was  catted 
Taitessis. 

Respecting  the  difficult  arising  from  the  conjoint  men- 
tion or  TanMsh  and  OplttrfaittaebookofCAreinic<e»,see 

Ophik. 

TA'115?UTS.  Storr's  name  for  a  cenus  of  Quadritman.k. 

(jcri'Tir  Character. — Head  rounded ;  muzzle  short ; 
eyes  ver)'  large;  posterior  limbs  very  much  elongated, 
with  the  tarsus  tiuice  as  long  aa  the  metatarsus.  Tail 
lOflff. 

  ...      4        .1-1        ,  G-6 

Bentallbinnjn:— ineuon^;  enmnes, — r;  molars^-— 

2'  1— I  b— fa 

=  34. 

£xample,  Tartiut  BQncanut, 

Descrtption.—Dt.  HonftcU  remarks,  that  altfaowh  the 
TarsiuB  uom  Baoca  agrees  in  the  essential  points  wuh  the 
other  meeies  of  this  singular  genua  which  have  hitlterto 
been  discovered,  it  has  no  intnmediate  front  teeth,  and 
the  exterior  tooth  on  each  idde  is,  compared  with  the 
other  species,  ver)-  minute.  Countin?  (with  Desmarest; 
one  canine  tooth  on  each  side,  alios  <•  and  beneath,  it  has, 
says  Dr.  Horsfield,  only  live  Krinders  iii  t  ;icli  jaw. 

'The  head,'  continues  Dr.  Uorsficld,  'in  proportion  to 
tlie  size  of  the  body,  is  larn^e ;  the  arch  of  the  forehead 
rises  high,  and  the  occiput  u  regularly  apheroidal.  The 
proximity  of  disposition  and  exceasive  aie  of  the  eyes  is 
oqunOy  ohnnuiteriattc  in  thb     in  other  qpedaa.  The 


Tactk  o(  Tsniu*.  mack  bu||«  dua  tha  Mt.  iia*.  (P.  Cw.) 
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Front  vW  oflh*  «*rlh  of  Tiir«hi»  lUnnnui.  {Hot«f^ 

rostrum,  or  extremity  of  Itie  face,  is  short  and  obtuse; 
the  nose  is  slightly  rounded,  almost  flat  above ;  and  tho 
nostrils,  as  usual  in  this  genua,  are  piitoed  laterally.  The 
ears,  which  from  their  erect  position  and  their  projection 
beyond  the  cranium  give  a  peculiar  distinctive  character 
and  appearance  to  me  other  species,  in  our  animal  are 
disposed  horizontally,  and  instead  of  rising  up  towards 
the  crown  of  the  head,  incline  backwards  and  extend  but 
little  from  its  sides;  the  lobes,  iis  usual,  are  very  thin, 
membranous,  semitraneparent,  tiuoly  beset  with  delicate 
hairs ;  several  tufts  of  longer  luifli  arise  from  the  base, 
where  the  interior  membnwMeoua  l(^es  are  discovered, 
but  in  our  spedmen  too  much  contmcted  to  admit  of « 
detailed  description.  The  neck  is  very  short,  and  the  an* 
terior  extrcnuties  have  the  same  proportion  to  the  body  as 
in  the  other  species.  The  hands  are  externally  covered 
with  a  very  soft  down;  internally  they  are  naked,  and 
provided  with  several  rather  prominent  protuberances, 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fiscner,  are  calcu 
lated  to  assist  the  animal  in  climbing.  The  fingers  are 
deeply  divided  and  veiy  delicate;  those  of  the  haiMshave' 
the  same  proportion,  one  to  the  other,  as  they  have  in 
man  ;  on  the  feet  they  arc  more  lenjrthened  and  slender; 
the  third  finRcr  is  lonirer  than  the  middle  finger,  and  the 
thumb  is  proportionally  short.  Ii>  all  the  third  phalanx  is 
somewhat  thickened,  and  surrounded  by  a  projecting 
orbicular  border,  which,  in  the  thumb  particularly,  con 
stitutes  a  delicate  ball,  supportingthe  nail.  The  nails  of 
^1  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  m  wwl  aa  of  the  thumb  and 
the  third  and  fourth  fittga  of  the  feet,  are  trian^lar,  and 
represent  a  delicate  compressed  scale  :  on  the  mdex  and 
middle  finger  of  the  feet  tncy  are  erect,  >.l;arp,  compressed, 
slightly  curbed,  atul  not  inaptly  compared  by  jMr.  Fischer 
to  the  thorns  of  a  ro>e-bu8h,  constitutinc  one  of  the  essen 
tial  characters  of  this  genus.  The  body  is  handsomely 
formed,  and,  as  in  the  other  species,  somewhat  contracteu 
towards  the  pelvis;  the  lower  extremities  also  have  in 
general  a  rfmuar  dmnoter,  Imt  the  taimia  Ina  tern  of  llw 
extiavaipuit  length  whidi  is  oonnon  to  tbo  other  TmU. 
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The  Uil  has  nenrly  the  lexifflh  of  the  body  and  head  taken 
lotrelhor ;  it  is  somewhat  thicker  at  the  base,  nenrly  nakt-tl 
two-tliirds  of  Its  Icniitli,  but  covereil  lowuniK  the  extre- 
mity with  a  sol^  dkiwn,  wliit  h  foims  near  the  tip,  a  very 
obscure  tult.  The  tur  is  remarkably  soil  to  the  tmich;  it 
iieonipoBed  of  a  thu  k  and  vcrj-  delicate  wool,  wldeh  en- 
relopes  the  bodv,  bead*  and  extiemitiea,  forming  a  coat  of 
an  une<)uat  mrnee,  than  which  irref^lar  Btrajrirlinii;  hairs 
project ;  at  the  root  of  the  rail,  nnd  at  the  iMitids  of  both 
extremitie&.  it  toniiiiiates  abruptly  in  the  form  of  a  riiip. 
Tl.e  froiu-ra!  colour  ia  brown,  itu-lininc  to  jrrev  ;  on  the 
breast,  abdomen,  and  interior  of  the  extremities'it  is  grey, 
inclining  to  whitish :  a  nifous  tint  is  sparingly  dispersed 
over  the  upper  partii,  which  ahowa  itaelf  moat  on  the  head 
and  extremities :  the  naked  parta  of  the  tail  near  the  root 
•re  traaiderablv  daikor  than  the  extranity.'  (^Soobgieal 
Re»»»rehe»  in  MvaJ) 

Locality. — Dr.  Horsfield  olitained  this  animal  in  Banca, 
near  Jeboos,  one  of  the  mining  districts,  where,  be  saVs, 
H  inliiliits  the  extaoBTe  fiMeata  in  tlw  vidaitir. 


K.  F.  Cmier  romilti  that  the  dentition  of  the  7Vir«rVr 
approximates  the  animal  more  to  the  Galeopithtri,  and 

even  to  the  bats,  than  to  the  Quadimnana.  The  bones  of 
this  genus  are  well  represented  in  the  excellent  ().ytco- 
•  grofifiir  of  M.  de  Ulamvillr. 

TARSUS,  now  TERSOOS.  a  town  on  the  Cydniis,  &itu- 
Rte«l  in  Itshili,  a  division  of  Caraman,  and  formerly  one  of 
the  chief  towns  of  Cilida.  It  ia  about  twelve  miles  dirtant 
iVons  the  sea,  and  is  in  37"  N.  lat  and  34*  IKK  B.  long.  The 
•  traditions  about  its  origin  are  various.  Lt  has  been  sup- 
poNed  tobe  the  Tar>ihish  of  Scripture,  but  neither  Boehart 
nor  Vincent  (Commerc**  r/  tfir  Anrimts')  countenances  this 
conjecture.  Stephanus  Hv/antinus  (r.  'Ta^»r&^^  s-ays  it 
was  foun<)e(l  by  Siiidanapalus  ;  see  tlu-  inscription  on  the 
tomb  of  that  monarch,  Strabo,  672,  ed.  CaAaub.).  Ammia- 
nus,  I.  xiv.»  0.  2B,  and  Solinus,  Polyhist.,  c.  xli.,  assert 
that  Penaua  was  the  founder  (Lucan,  iii.  225>,  and  the 
name  TWsna  has  been  derived  from  the  fable  that 
his  horse  Pepa-sus  lo>t  a  hoof  >  Taumic''  tbc'-e.  'Diiniys. 
Perieiret.,  868,  et  and  fur  oth.T  I'mciful  (Icnvation.s 

see  Stephanus  Byz.)  Str:ibi)  relates  that  it  v. :;s  a  .settle- 
ment made  by  those  who  iic<'i unjiaiiied  Triiitolemus  from 
Aigos  in  his  ()ue>t  of  lo  i  p.  T'H).  cd.  Cusaub.).  Tlie  first 
historical  notice  of  Tarsus  atter  tliis  is  in  Xenophon.y^ ntii^., 
i.  2).  who  describes  Tarsus  as  a  great  and  flourishing  city 
when  it  waa  taken  and  plundered  by  the  younger  Cyrus, 
who  afterwaidfl  conelnded  a  treaty  with  Syennesis,  king  of 
Cilida.  who  had  his  palace  there. 
We  learn  from  Curtius  (iii.  4),  that  Alexander  the  Great 


I  arrived  at  Tnrsus  just  in  time  to  save  it  from  beine  burnt 
I  by  tlu'  Persians.  In  later  times  the  inhabitants  joi;>ed  ihc 
]>arty  of  .lulius  Caesar,  in  hcmuur  of  whom  they  tuck  tbe 
name  Juliopolia ;  they  were  in  consequence  severely  pa> 
nished  by  CasMiu.%  and  rewarded  aftowaids  by  AatOW* 
who  made  Tanus  a  free  city.  (Dion,  47.  342,  344»ftL, 
Haabb,  IWL)  Tanua  eiycyed  Um  fimiur  of  Ai^fuatui, 
whose  tutor  Athenodorua,  a  Stoic,  was  a  native  of  this 
plnci  ,  an<!  persuaded  the  emperor  to  release  his  country- 
'•  men  from  nil  taxation.  (Lueian,  Afncrith.,  21,  Lt  hmann. 
1839.^  Athenodoms,  it-t'jmin!X  to  his  native  i  in 
old  a:re.  expelled  a  troublesome  faction,  al  ttie  head  of 
whidi  was  BoethuR,  an  unprincipled  demagogue,  and  ra> 
modelled  the  constitution.  (See  Stmbo»  p.  674,  who  givas 
some  curious  details.)  He  waa  auceeeded  ia  Us  ge^iBra- 
ment  by  Nestor,  an  Academician. 

Tarsus  continued  to  flourish  under  the  emperors,  under 
wljom  it  assumed  the  several  title>— Hndriana,  Comroo- 
diana,  Antoninopolis,  Macnniana,  Alexandriana,  Alexan- 
drinopolis.  and  finally,  in  the  time  of  Valerian,  Hadriana, 
Sevcnana,  Antoniniana.  (Eckhel,  Dort.  l  it..  111.,  'Tar- 
sus.') The  Tarsians,  according  to  Stndio,  excelled  in 
quicloieia  of  repartee  and  eveiy  land  of  ready  wit;  «id 
neir  schools  of  philosophy  were  not  less  cdcbniad  than 
those  of  Athens  and  Alexandria.  The  chief  aMOWr  the 
Stoics  were  the  two  Athenodori ;  among  the  AMaemi- 
cians,  Nestor.  Athenaeus  v..  215,  ed.  Cat.aub.)  speaks  of 
Lysia.s,  an  Epicurean,  who  was  tyTant  of  Tarsus  at  some 
time.  The  coins  of  t  his  city  infonn  us  of  its  retalkiwwiltti 
Cilicia  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  The  inaeriptioas 
KOniOS  UAIKTAZ,  on  a  decaatyle  temple;  KOfNOZ  TDK 
TPION  BnAPXIQK,  referrine  to  the  fames  common  to  the 
three  provinces  of  Isauria,  Caria,  and  Lycaonia,  are  to  tie 
found  in  Mionnet,  T'lrunl  ({."k  MHaill'-*.  iii.  That  it  wa> 
a  metropolis  ap])eais  irom  ati  inscription  on  a  coin.  MH- 
TPOnOAKUX  TY.\H.  aiul  fioni  tl'.e  Icslimnny  of  Strat,o; 
and  Appian'a  statement  that  it  wa-s  a  tree  city  is  coniirmcd 
by  the  tltie  BABYOBPA.  St.  Paul  was  a  native  of  this  jHace. 
(ilete,  xvi.  37 ;  and  xxii.  25-28.)  Other  interesHing  tvpee 
and  inscriptions  occur  on  the  cohis  of  Tlamis.  On  those 
of  Septimms  Sevenis  there  is  2RBHPKIA  O.WMHI  K  Elli- 
KEIKIA,  recording  bis  victory  over  Pescennius  Niger  in 
t'ilii  ia.  .Tupiter  Nicephorus,  Apollo.  Hcn  i.li  >  cniraged  in 
several  of  his  laboui^,  I'crseus  with  the  hai-jia,  are  Irequent 
types,  atul  confirm  the  testimony  of  Dion  Chnsostom 
{Oral.,  33, 20).  who  mentions  these  among  the  chief  dettiea 
of  the  place. 

The  figure  of  Triptolemus,  the  reputed  founder,  ttbo 

occurs ;  and  the  name  BOHOOY,  refemng  perhaps  to  tJ»«' 
denia;,'osruo  of  that  name.  The  imperial  series  extends  n> 
low  as  Gallieaus,  and  contains  some  silver  coins,  a  j)n>oi 
of  tlie  great  wealth  and  im]>ortance  of  Tarsus.  In  the 
Synecdemusof  Hierocles,  Tarsus  is  placed  in  the  Provincia 
Ciliciffi  Prima,  and  styled  Metropolis;  Constantine  Foiw 
phyrogenoeituft  ii..  Them.  IS)  placea  it  in  the  IheoK 
of  8e1enceia,ana  adds,  that  it  was  an  Important  ootpoctftr 
the  Arabs.  It  had  been  seized  by  them  during  the  early 
times  of  their  empire,  and  had  tx  en  strongly  fortified  by 
Harun  al  Ka«hid,  whose  son  and  successor  Al  Mamun, 
was  buried  there,  a.d.  833.  It  was  recovered  by  Nicepho- 
rus Phocas,  the  successor  of  Conslantine  Porphyrogen- 
netua,  after  a jpreat  resistance .  (Leo  DiacouM  iv.  3,  £cc.)  Ebo 
Haukal,  an  Oriental  geographer,  who  wrote  in  tiie  tenth 
century,  thus  describn  it  :—'  Tarsous  is  a  eonsidenbi* 
town,  with  a  double  wall 'of  stone.  The  inhabitants  are 
valiant  men,  hor-^i  uu  n,  aiul  roi.  l  (1  warlike  achievements. 
I  It  is  a  strong  and  pleasant  place.  From  it  to  the  borders 
;  of  Koum  are  main-  hiil>  and  mountains  of  difficult  as(  t  nt. 
They  say  that  in  Tarsous  there  are  above  a  thousand  horse- 
men ;  and  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  Islam,  such  ai^  Seutan 
and  Kirman,andPan»aodKhuaiaitan»aodIi«k,andiicjM, 
and  Kgynt.  there  are  inns,  or  pnbHe  pl*M*<  appoiiitod  far 
the  people  of  this  town.'  (Ous^'ley's  Translation,  p.  •«;.  ', 
Tarsus  was  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Arvlts,  but  it  was 
I  wrested  from  them  by  the  Crusaders,  under  the  command 
'  of  Tancreil,  the  nephew  of  Boemond,  who  resigned  tii» 
conquest  to  Baldwin,  aAerwards  count  of  Edeaaa.  (Guiliert 
de  Nogent,  Hiatoire  de  la  Premihre  Crouade,  iii.  108 ; 
Ouiiot,  Mhn,  rflat.  d  rHUt.  d»  Awim*,  ix.)  William  of 
Tyre  describes  it  at  this  time  as  a  UMrtropoiua  of  Cilicia, 
with  STifFrapnn  towns,  and  a  ponulation  of  Greeks  and 
iVnneuians,  much  fi])prc-sOfl  by  the  Arabs.  Albert  d'Avx 
says  that  \t  was  popul?us,  aiid  w«U  fortified.    In  tlcic 
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twelfth  century  Benjamin  of  Tudcla  speaks  of  it  as  the 
Hmit  of  the  Greek  empira  (i.  58.  Asher's  tnuulat) ;  and  in 
tke  ttBrteenthtdimog  the  <«]iphate  of  Moataiem,  the  AniM 
■ttemptcd  to  Mcwrer  Tarsus,  but  failed.  (Abulpbangiiu, 
p.  leO,  ed.  FDCodce,  Oxon.,  1673.)  It  ma  finally  taken 
by  Mohamnied  11..  in  14&8.  (Von  HimiiMt'a  GtiMekte 
MS  Osmanitchen  Reichet,  ii.  35.) 

Very  few  remains  of  the  antient  city  ol'  Tarsus  ixist :  at 
the  n«»th-we8t  end  of  the  antient  town  is  part  of  an  old 
nteway,  and  near  it  a  very  lar^t  muund,  apparently  arti- 
Bciilf  with  a  flat  top.  flrom  which  ia  aa  cistsnBve  view 
of  the  adjaeent  plain  :  on  im  eiiiiiMiire  to  the  aoofli-iwest 
are  the  nuns  of  a  spacious  fireular  edifice,  pmhablv  the 
gymnasium.  Lucns.  who  ^■i»ited  it  in  170J.  only  noticeri 
one  inst-ription.  which  hv  t^vi's  (i.  271-2,  Am.stiT.,  1714 
For  the  uiobaiile  situation  of  the  tomb  of  Julian,  see 
Rennel,  frestern  Asia,  88,  &c.  On  a  rock  three  or  four 
leagues  fVom  Tarsus  is  a  fortress,  called  the  Castle  of 
Giants.  Kazalu,  the  port  of  Tannis,  is  now  about  twelve 
miles  distant,  and  is  closed  up  by  a  sand-bar.  (Beaufort's 
Sarretf  nf  Caramania,  276.)  The  population  of  Tarniw  is 
about  fiJXK).  chiefly  Orceks  and  Ajrmenian  Christians, 
governed  by  n  MiMiscllim  :  its  site  is  unhealthy.  For 
further  informatiou.  see  Michtud  llld  Poqjouht^  CbfT^- 
tpnndtmce  d'Orient,  vii.,  146. 

TARTA'GLIA,  NICHOLAS,  a  learned  Italian  mathe- 
matician, who  was  bom  at  Bireaei»  about  the  beginning  of 
the  aixteciith  century.  When  he  wia  n  yean  of  age  his 
father,  who  followed  the  humble  occupation  of  a  messen- 
ger, or  carrier,  died,  kiiviriu'  hitn  in  indigent  circnmstances, 
and  without  CLhication.  Even  his  family  name  is  unknown, 
and  that  which  he  bore  (designating  one  who  staromera) 
was  given  him  in  derision  by  his  young  connpanions  in 
consefpience  of  an  impediment  in  liis  speech  arising  from 
a  Wounti  which  he  received  on  his  Hps  fKini  a  soldier, 
when  the  French  army  under  Gtaatoa  de  Foix  lelieved 
Breflcta  in  1512. 

No  account  has  lieen  f  ransiinilfed  of  the  mennsby  which 
Tartairlia  obtained  a  knowledi,'i'  of  the  nidimt  iits  of  science, 
.nnd  it  i.H  probable  that  lie  owed  but  little  to  n  preceptor. 
His  own  exertions,  aided  only  by  a  muid  endowed  with 
the  power  of  readily  compr*  hetiJmg  the  processes  of  ma- 
thematical investigiktion,  enabled  Mm  at  lenj^th  to  atteio 
the  highest  rank  among  the  geometers  of  his  time.  Having 
paa«ed  several  years  as  a  teacher  at  Verona  and  Vieenza, 
ne  W.1JS  appotnled  professor  of  tnatlieinatics  at  Urescia,  and 
in  1534  he  removed  to  Venice,  where  he  held  the  like 
post  till  his  death,  which  tcwk  place  in  LW. 

Tartaglia  wrote  on  military  engineering  and  on  natural 
philosophy,  but  it  is  on  his  talents  as  an  algebraLit  that  his 
liune  principally  rests.  In  tliat  age  it  was  the  custom  for 
mathematictaiis  to  send  difficult  propositions  to  each  other 
for  solution,  as  tnah  of  ridll ;  and  in  tiie  work  entitled 
*  Quesiti  ed  Inventioni  Diverse,'  which  Tartaglia  published 
in  1546,  there  arc  contained  some  interesting  accounts  of 
the  circtimstancrs  connected  with  the  ali^rbraie  questions 
which  he  had  received  and  answered.  Among  tiicse  are 
his  inveiitigations  relating  to  equations  of  the  third  degree ; 
«nd  the  solutions  of  two  cases,  in  which  both  the  second 
and  third  powers  of  the  unknown  c^antity  are  iDTokiBd, 
are  shown  to  have  been  discovered  m  IMO,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  question  proposed  bv  a  person  who  kept  a  school 
at  Brescia:  TartaLTha  states  also  that,  in  the  year  ir»:i.').  he 
found  out  the  solutions  of  twci  e(juat!on«.  in  which  thefin<t 
and  third  powers  of  the  unknown  ipiantity  enter  ^^■i(hout 
the  seeand,  while  preparing  himself  lor  a  public  contest 
with  Antonia  Maria  Fiore,  who  then  resided  at  Venice, 
and  who  had  challenged  him  to  a  competition,  in  which 
each  waa  to  aolve  as  manv  as  he  coold  of  thirty  questions 
to  be  proposed  by  the  other.  It  is  added  that  Tartaijlia, 
in  two  hours,  answered  all  those  of  his  opponent  without 
receiving  one  solution  fmni  the  latter  in  return. 

In  1539,  Cardan,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  disco- 
veries of  "Tartaglia,  applied  to  the  latter  for  the  solution  of 
certain  uuestions  which  he  proposed,  in  the  hope  <tf  ob- 
taining rrom  him  a  knowledge  of  tlw  proccasca  which  he 
employed  in  obtaining  the  roots  of  eqnations  of  the  kind 
Just  mentioned.  The  application  was  made  at  first  through 
a  bookseller,  arid  aftenvards  t>y  letter ;  but  Tartnclia,  who, 
by  the  jjosscasion  of  hi*  M.>cret,  enjoyed  trreat  advantages 
over  the  other  mathematicians  of  the  time  in  resolving  the 
questions  which  were  proposed  to  him,  declined  making 
■ajeonniaiiiealion  by  wmeh  Ua  method  might  beocm 


I  pubhcly  known.  Though  disappomted  is  these  attempta, 
Cardan  soon  aAcrwaids  sueoaeded,  by  apromise  af  h£o- 
ducing  him  to  an  Italian  nobletoaan,  who  had  the  repuia* 
tion  of  beinf  a  great  pidron  of  learned  men.  in  inducing 
TkrtagUa  to  make  a  visit  to  himself  at  Milan .  the  latter, 
iHiile  there,  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  host,  and  hav- 
ing exacted  a  promise  of  inviolable  secrecy,  gave  him  a 
key  to  the  rule  which  he  had  discovered.  Cardan  imme- 
diately found  himself  embarrassed  with  what  is  called  the 

inredocibla  caaa,  in  which  the  uipiiiwi  |q*— [J^ 

HKCtTtBLi!  Cash],  entering  into  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity  under  the  !,iirn  of  the  .sonare  root,  is  negative, 
and  he  applied  to  Tartaclia  on  tne  subject:  the  ImInt 
however  declined  giving  a  direct  answer  to  his  inquiiy, 
being  himself  unable  to  conquer  the  diffionl^;  in  fact  the 
solution  of  the  equation  in  this  case  is  evea  now  wually 
obtained  by  the  aid  of  trigonometneal  Ainetioos. 

In  the  work  of  Tartaglia  above  mentioned  there  is  an 
account  given  of  a  dialogue  which  took  place  in  1541  be- 
twcen  himself  and  a  Mr.  Kichard  "Wentworth,  who  then 
resided  at  Venice,  and  to  whom  it  appears  that  Tartai;lia 
had  given  lessons  in  mathematics.  On  beinc  pressed  by 
that  geotleman  to  give  him  the  rules  for  the  solution  of 
equatiOBa  eontaining  the  second  and  third  powers  of  the 
unknown  quantity,  the  Italian  mathematician  deohnad 
doing  so,  on  the  plea  that  h«imi  about  to  oonpoaa  awwfc 
on  arithmetic  and  algebM*  in  ivhieh  the  idM,  he  said, 
were  to  appear. 

In  ir>4.5('anlftn  published  hi-work  entitled  '  ArsMacrna,' 
and,  in  direct  violation  of  hi-^  solemn  promise,  gave  in  it  the 
rule  for  the  solution  of  the  cubic  equation  containing  the 
first  and  tl\ird  powers  of  the  uoknowB  quaati^.  He  doea 
not  aesert  that  tie  ia  the  discoverer  of  Uienile,lMftebBerraa 
that  it  was  first  found  out  aboot  80  yaaia  funviously  by 
Scipio  Ferreus,  of  Bologna ;  and  ados  that  ft  had  since 
that  time  been  intieiieiidcntlydiscovered byTartaglia.  The 
publication  of  this  work  produced,  as  mipht  be  expected, 
the  ni(*st  animatt'd  renionslt-Hnces  iVoni  the  man  who  thus 
felt  himselt  aeriouiily  injured  and  aggrieved :  Tartaglia  how- 
ever revenged  himself  ifi  no  other  wa«  than  by  sending 
ohallengea  toCardan  and  tua  disciple  Lewis  Ferrari,  to  hold 
wM)  him  a  disputation  on  mathematical  subjects,  by  wluoh 
the  j)ublie  mi[rht  be  jnd'^'^es  of  their  several  merits.  The 
discussion  actually  touk  place  in  1549.  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria,  in  Milan. fn-twcenTai-taijIia  and  Ferrari;  but  dun  nt; 
the  sitting,  un  the  lurmer  pointing  out  an  error  which  had 
been  committed  by  Cardan  in  the  solution  of  a  problem, 
the  people,  who  appear  to  have  taken  the  side  of  their 
townsman,  excited  a  tiunult,  and  the  assembly  broke  up 
vrithout  coming  to  a  decision.  Tartaglia  has  reoeived  no 
more  justice  flwn  posterity  than  he  experienced  ftom  his 
cotemporariea,  and  the  formula  for  the  value  of  the  un- 
known quantity  in  sueii  eipiations  i>  stiil  tiesignated  Car- 
dan's rule.  It  must  be  admitted  however  that  Oatdanwaa 
the  tirst  who  published  its  demonstration. 

The  works  of  Tartaglia,  all  of  which  were  published  at 
Venioe,are — ^'Naova  Scienza ;  cio^  Invensione  onovamente 
trovata,  utile  per  ciascuno  speculativo  Matematico  Bom- 
bardiero,'  &c.,  1537 :  this  is  a  treatise  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  pmnery,  and  it  was  translated  into  English  in 
1588.  'Eucnde.  difi^entemente  nusst-ttalo,' &c..  154i3:  this 
is  said  to  be  the  hrst  Ita  ,an  translation  of  Kuclid.  '  Archi- 
medes ()])era  emendafa,'  ice.  1543.  'Que*iti  ed  Invenzioni 
Diverse,'  1550 :  this  is  the  vrork  above  mentioned,  and  it  is 
dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England:  it  contains  the  an- 
swers to  qocfitioni  which  had  bean  jmpoied  to  Tartaglia 
ooneeming  medianies  and  hydraalatica;  and  to  one  of  ttie 
books  there  is  a  snj)plement  concerning  the  art  of  fortify- 
intr  places.  '  La  Tnivacliata  Invenaonc,  ossia,  Regola  per 
solk-vare  otjni  affnndata  Nave."  kc„  1551;  ' Itagionameilti 
so])ra  la  Travagliata  Invenxione,'  li^^l ;  'General  Trattato 
de'  Numeri  e  Misiire,' 1556-1560;  'Trattato  di  Aritmetica," 
1556;  'Descrizione  dell'  Artifisiosa  Maochina  fatta  per  ca- 
vare  il  Galeone,'  1560 ;  '  Archimedis  de  Ituidentibus  Aqua- 
Libri  duo,'  1505;  *Jordani  Opusculum  de  Ponderositaite,' 
1565.  A  eollectioo  of  his  principal  worin  ww  publiriMd 
in  1606. 
TARTAN.  [WBAViifO.l 
TARTAR.  [PinvssiuM.l 

TARTARIC  ACID.  This  add  was  first  obtained  in  a 
aepvate  atate  by  Sehede;  it  exiala  in  several  tafolabla 
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Bradndi,  but  principdljr  in  In^iiliato  of  potash,  which 
It  luually  odDed  ermtn  ^uulart »  «(lt  whidi  ii  depoiited 

ftoin  wine. 

TTie  tartaric  acid  of  this  salt  is  obtained  first  by  convert- 
ing the  exct^  tit  it,  one  hair  of  it.  intu  Uutr&t^  of  lime  by 
the  addition  of  chalk,  and  the  other  half  into  the  same  salt 
Womiifl  of  chloiide  of  calcium;  the  resulting  tartrate  of 
mnc  ii  deeoidpoMd  by  sulphuric  acid,  hf  wludb  milphatc 
of  lime  is  precipitated,  and  the  solution  of  f  art.irie  acid  thus 
obtained  by  single  elective  affinity  and  decom^Kisition 
k  V  <  uratcdt^  corttal*  of  tho  tdd  m»  deponted  on 
cooling. 

The  properties  of  tartaric  acid  are,  that  it  is  colourless, 
ioodoroua,  and  very  sour  to  the  tacte ;  it  occurs  in  eryttals 
of  a  considerable  size,  the  primaiy  form  of  whieh  t»  an 
obliaue  rhombic  priim ;  itatmera  no  change  by  expomre 
to  tne  air;  water  at  60"  dissolves  about  one  nfth  of  its 
weight,  and  at  212^  twice  its  weitrhl ;  the  solution  acts 
strongly  on  vejfelable  blue  coloiipi,  tuinini;  them  red, and 
it  becomes  mouldy  and  decomposes  when  lontr  kept  : 
alcohol  dissolves  it,  but  more  Kpanngiy  ttmn  water.  The 
dykab,  when  heated  a  little  above  the  boiling-point  of 
water,  melt  into  a  liquid*  wMch  boila  at  250"*  leaving  on 
eooUnif  a  semi-tmnsparent  naas,  which  ia  lather  deliques- 
cent :  if  it  be  more  strongly  heated  in  a  retort,  tartaric  acid 
is  decompuwd,  and  converted  into  pyrotartaric  acid,  ac- 
companied with  some  other  products.  When  verj' strongly 
heated  in  the  air,  a  coalv  ni;x^.s  is  procured,  which  is  even- 
tually dissipated.  Sulpluiric  acid  acts  upon  and  decom- 
poses tartaric  acid,  with  the  production  of  acetic  acid ;  by 
ttcaas  of  nitric  acid  it  aho  aaffeia  dacomporition,  and  a 
portion  of  its  cartwn,  by  acquiring  oxygen  from  the  de- 
composed nitric  acid,  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid. 

Solution  f  t  i.'taric  acid  act.s  \\\\h  iheility  upon  those 
metals  whuli  di-compone  water,  a>  iron  ami  zinc;  it  com- 
bines readily  with  alkalis,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides  ;  and 
these  sjilts  are  called  t  irtrateg.  For  an  account  of  the 
more  important  of  these  we  refer  to  the  re-spective  bases. 
Tartaric  add  haa  a  remarkable  dispositioD  to  form  double 
salts,  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  ramsrkable  of  which 
iii  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  which  has  long  been 
employed  in  medicine  umicr  ihe  tianu-  ot  liochelle  Salts. 

Tartaric  acid  free  from  \sa1'  r.  in  which  state  it  may  be 
obtained  by  exposure  to  a  heat  of  3U2°  in  an  oil-both  for 
MOM  time,  consists  of 

Two  cquivftlents  of  hydrogen       2  or  8' 
Four  equivalenta  of  carbon  .     91  96*4 
PSto  equTaleutaof  o^fen  .     40  „  60-6 

Equivalent        .       .       66  100* 
it  IS  insohible  in  cold  ivak>r. 

In  the  ciystalhzed  state  it  ccin.sists  of — 

Ooe'equivAleut  uf  aniiydrous  add  66  or  88 
One  equivalent  of  watar       .       9  *»  18 

Eqtiivalent  .      .      .      7B  100 

Ry  the  action  of  heat,  so  as  partially  fo  d^ompose  it, 
tartaric  acid  la  convcrletl  into  tartrelic  acid  and  tartralic 
acid,  which  are  not  of  aufliaent  importanee  to  require 
deitcription. 

Tartaric  acid  ia  largely  employed  W  a  discharge  in 
calico-printinr.  and  for  making  lAai  an  called  sodaic 
powdeia,  which  are  extemporaneous  Imitatima  of  soda- 
water. 

TARTARIC  ACID  is  entirely  confined  to  the  vcjctable 
kingdom,  and  is  found  tree  or  nncombined  intanianiKls,  in 
the  unrine  erape,  and  in  pepjier ;  and  in  combination  in 
tamarinds,  ripe  irrapes,  gooseberries, mulberries,  squill, dan- 
delion, chenopodium  vulvaria,  in  various  species  of  pines, 
and  as  tartraU  of  lime  in  the  fruit  of  the  Rhus  typhina. 
¥m  medical  purposes  it  sho«dd  be  remarkably  pure,  when 
it  is  without  odour,  hut  makes  n  powerful  acid  nnpreanon 
on  the  or^rans  of  taste.  In  small  (loses,  properly  diluted,  it 
acts  as  a  refrigerant,  and  is  of  much  value  in  fevers,  jmr- 
tit  u'  m  I  \  mucous,  and  in  liiliarv  remittents.  It  excites  tiie 
appetite  of  per>^ns  in  whom  the  stomach  is  in  a  healthy 
condition  ;  and  those  who,  by  long  indulgence  in  stimu- 
iatina  food  and  drinks,  expenence loss  of  appetite,  painful 
digestion,  oonstiiwtion,  with  a  yellow  ancf  altered  coun- 
tenance, and  diminished  muscular  power,  4nd  in  tartaric 
acid  a  remedy  of  Mngular  i>ower.  For  this  state  of  system 
af'  vciystals  should  be  msM>Ivcd  in  two  small  tumblers, 
nd  drank  in  the  morning  fasting,  an  hour  intervening  be- 


tween flie  tomUeia.  A  Urn  grafaw  are  so  Aeient  fisr 

tumbler,  na  when  made  too  strong  it  excites  irritation,  fol- 
lowed l»y  piiriring.  Occasionally  it  disturbs  the  nervous 
system  in  a  distressing  way,  so  tliat  patients  refuse  to 
continue  its  use.  This  plan  luu  in  mauy  la^tancc*  re-  j 
claimed  individuals  addicted  to  habitual  intoxication,  to 
which  they  have  recourse  to  relieve  a  jpainful  feeling  ol 
.sinking  and  craving  of  the  stomach,  wfiich  is  effectually 
removed  by  the  acid  draught.  This  is  also  useful  alter  aa 
attack  of  aettrtHm  tremuru. 

Tartaric  acid  enters  the  circulation,  and  difliiscA  itseR 
through  the  w  hole  body,  and  may  be  recognised  in  the 
urine,  uenerally  in  conibinatioti,  often  with  lime.  Tartaric 
acid  is  much  used  to  decompose  alkaline  carbonates,  awl 
form  eifervescing  draughts,  tne  employment  of  which  re- 
quires caution.  [AMracnM.] 

TARTARS,  or,  more  conectly,  TATARS  (Khanrs  end 
Kiptshak).  The  name  Tatars  once  designated  a  crcat 
number  of  ditferent  nations  in  Middle  Asia  and  Kii.»u  ni 
Kurope,  which,  according  to  general  opinion,  ui  ie  <  !  , 
common  origin.  Careful  research  however  into  their  his- 
tory, language,  and  ethnographical  relations,  has  shovm 
that  the  nunc  of  Iktaia  never  designated  any  particular 
race,  although  H  waa  at  flrsi  restricted  to  certain  tribes^ 
among  which  there  was  no  difference  of  race.  It  lias  how- 
ever gradually  become  a  collective  name,  under  which  in 
com])rehended  different  nations  of  Mongol.  Turkish,  and 
even  Finnish  origin.  The  numerous  eiioss  and  li  e  inextri- 
cable confusion  in  the  earlier  historians  who  have  vrrittt-n 
on  this  subject  can  only  be  cltared  up  by  going  back  to 
the  historical  origin  of  the  name  of  Tatars. 

As  early  as  ihe  be.ginaing  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
Chinese  knew  a  people  called  T&ta,  who  lived  to  the  ea»t 
and  south-east  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  towards  the  upp« 
part  of  the  liver  Amur.  They  weic  alsu  called  Tatoiil. 
the  Chinese  ])ionunciation  of  Tatar,  and  they  are  prubaiily 
identical  with  the  Taidjod  of  the  Mongol  historian  Sfmanz- 
Setsen.  In  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  the  Tatars  w-.re 
divided  into  throe  tribes,  the  White,  the  Wild,  and  the  Black 
or  Water  l^tan,  the  last  of  which  lived  about  the  Mmrcei 
of  the  Amur,  and  uere  subject  to  the  White, until  In>ui:av 
(Yessticjiy  .  the  faliier  uf  Genghi.i  Khan,  a  i>rincc  ut  tht 
Water  Talai>,  subdued  the  White  Tatars,  in  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  He  then  united  the  Wild  and  all  the 
other  tribes  uf  liis  nice  ;  and  lii^,  son  Gen^hi$>  Khan  gave  to 
these  warlike  nations,  the  general  name  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  Bede,  the  name  of  Kiike-Mongols.  that  is,  the 
Blue  Bold,  or  the  Celestial  Mongols.  A  particular  cir- 
cumstance made  the  change  of  their  name  agreeable  to 
his  subjects.  Tlu-  word  Tatar  sii,'aifics  in  Il;r  Mongol 
language  'a  t.ibutaiy  peoijle.'  and,  in  i  utisequenee,  coiikl 
not  be  agreeable  to  nations  whicli  had  not  only  ccaseii 
to  be  tributary,  but  boasted  of  the  nobie  title  of  >f  cmsol-.  | 
(Sanang  Setsen,  History  uf  the  Lisl'  i  n  Mi/ii;;iJi,,  cel.  J.  J.  : 
SchmiiU,  p.  71,  and  notes  21  and  22;  Pailas.  Saaunium^  ' 
Huton'telSer  fAiehn'ehteu  uber  die  Mmgelitekem  fotker'  ' 
scha/tt'it,  \ol.  ii.,  1).  42a ;  Schmidt.  Fortekimgeit  Ms  Q9- 
biete  dcr  I  "ulk"r  Sliluf  AttieuK,  p.  o!).  j 

When  Genghis  Khan  .^eut  his  sonTu->lii  Khan  to  conquer 
the  west,  all  tlie  Turkish  nations  which  wvrc  ^cattcted  over 
Middle  Asia,  trom  the  sources  of  the  Amur  to  the  Caspian, 
were  subjugated,  and  thus  became  Tatant,  tlist  is,  tiibulaiy 
subjecU  of  the  Mongol  empire.  Eastern  Emt>pe,  inha> 
bit^  by  other  Turks  and  numerous  nation»  of  the  Finnish 
race,  sntured  their  fate ;  tlie  tributaiy  inhabitants  werv 
obliged  to  fight  undir  a  ^Mongol  chief;  and  the  names 
of  Mongols  and  Talais  were  not  only  confounded,  but  the 
latter  soon  gained  the  a.scendency,  becau.se  it  desijn.ated 
the  great  majority  of  Mongol  subjects.  In  122a,  when 
the  Mongols  made  their  first  invasion  of  Russia,  they  wen- 
generally  called  Tatani ;  and  when  Batu,  the  grand'son  of 
Genghifl  Khan,  after  having  laid  waste  Russia  and  Poland, 
appeared  on  the  frontier  of  Germany,  the  emperor  Frede- 
ric II.  summoned  the  princes  to  ii--e  a^raitist  the  Tal.-irs. 
The  battle  of  Wabl^tatt,  or  I.iei;nit.',  \\a>.  fought  <>n  the 
8lh  of  April,  1241,  in  which  the  Mongols,  although  thi-y 
defeated  a  feeble  army  of  Poles  and  Germai».  were  mi 
struck  with  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Teutonio  knigfait»« 
that  they  did  not  advance  anv  failher.  This  battle  was  for 
sometime  geuendly  called  the  Tatar  Battle :  sc\.ri  S!, 
sian  nobles  who  survived  that  dayhsd  and  liaveshll  Tain  - 
ca|)S  in  tlieir  ai;:i,;.ial  b(aiiiii:>:  a  il  .!:.  l)-.er  Geni;,-..i 
luught,  whoiie  dcsicndauts  are  still  iuing,  liad  lus  name 
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lliuiged  in  eommemogationof  the  dttjr;  bvt  hit  imw  hum 
ms  iMt  Mon^l,  but  Ikder.  A  ftutner  proof  of  th«  great 
■umerical  prepondeituice  of  the  tributary  nations  over  the 
true  Mongols  la,  that  an  army  of  660,000  men,  with  which 
Batu  occupied  Russia  and  the  Ural  country,  contained 
only  160.000  Montrols;  while  500,000  belonged  to  the 
subdued  Turkish,  Finnish,  and  Slavonic  nations.  (Ham- 
mer, Geschichte  dfr  Goldnen  Horde  in  KipUhak,  p.  114, 
115.  141;  Karamsin,  iii.,  p.  275.) 

These  ireU'known  liu^  mulit  eaaly  be  eug* 

awntcd,  are  anileieiit  to  prove  that  we  name  of  Tktan 
was  first  known  in  Europe  in  its  etymoloQ:ical  signification  ; 
that  it  got  a  political  signification,  and  was  applied  to 
nations  which  were  not  of  Mongol  origin  ;  and  that  it  had 
loat  all  precise  ethnographical  signification  even  before  it 
reached  the  West.  Tatars  bet  aia-  a  general  name  for  any 
nomadic  and  baitMrous  hordes  wtiich  invaded  Europe 
from  Western  Aria,  and  thus  it  appeals  why  in  Sweden 
the  gi jdes  were  once  known  under  tne  name  of  Tattan,  and 
why  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein  they  are  still  called  either 
b^the  name  of  ZiKhaincra  or  by  that  of  Tahirs.  I'BenzcIuis, 
Epitome  Commentariorum  Moysis  Armeni,  Stockholm, 
1723.  4to.,  p.  89.) 

The  incorrect  orthography  Tartars  occiirs  as  zii\y  as  the 
appearance  of  the  Mongols  in  Europe,  and  was  probably 
intioduecd  by  superstitious  numka  and  writera,  who»  atnick 
wKh  tiie  eeeming  analogy  between  Tktar  and  Tutaras,  be- 
lieved them  to  have  come  from  the  infcnial  regions.  This 
at  least  is  more  probable  than  the  opinion  that  the  name 
Tartare  was  introuucL-d  by  Saint  Louis,  wbo,  in  a  letter  to 
his  queen  Blanche,  about  the  approaching  danger  of  the 
Tatars,  speaks  of  them  in  the  following  terms:— 'This  di- 
vine cunsolatioa  will  always  exalt  our  aoulsi  that  in  the 
present  danger  of  the  Tartan  either  we  ahwl  push  them 
Daclt  into  the  Tartania  wlMOce  they  are  come,  or  they  will 
bring  us  all  into  heaven.*  (Klaprolh,  Asia  Polyglolta, 
p.  202.1  These  Word.<;  rather  prove  that  in  King  Louis's 
time  the  name  and  its  oriirin  were  known. 

If  the  empire  of  Gcnclus  Khan  bad  ],t><tc(l  luni^rr,  the 
nwne  of  Mongols  would  certainly  have  prevailed  over  that 
of  the  tributary  nations,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the 
nanka  auppfamted  the  names  of  the  Gauls,  the  Romans, 
th«OottHi,MMltheBiugnndiaas.  Bottfaename  of  Mongols 
diaappeared  in  Europe,  and  was  no  longer  heard  of  except 
in  the  remote  deserts  of  eastern  Asia.  The  old  name  of  Tatars 
however  lasted  as  a  designation  of  the  different  inhabitants 
of  the  empire  of  Kiptshak,  which  was  founded  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Genghis  Khan  on  the  frontiers  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  There  the  princes  only  and  part  of  the  nobles 
were  Mongols,  and  they  wen  sometimes  called  so  by  those 
ConigMa  who  wne  able  to  imechre  the  ethnographical 
dillaeiiees  among  ftm  Inhabitanta  of  Kiptshak  (Tniaties 
between  Venice  and  the  Golden  Horde,  cited  below\  but 
the  remaining  population  v>m  composed  of  Turkish  ond 
Finnish  tribes,  of  which  the  former  were  the  more  numerous. 
I'he  Russians,  who  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mongols 
for  above  two  centuries,  knew  the  Finni^tlQwsby  the  name 
of  Tshudes,  and  their  application  of  the  name  of  Tatan  ex- 
elusively  to  the  Turks  of  Kiptshak  save  rise  to  the  meaent 
Mgntflcation  of  the  name.  The  other  nations  of  Europe 
were  less  able  to  make  such  distinctions.  Thus,  for  in- 
fetance.  Olearius,  the  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Holstein's 
embassy  to  Persia,  says,  in  nis 'Travels.'  that  Moruma 
(Murom  on  the  Oka)  was  '  the  first  town  of  Tartary  on  the 
wfny  from  Moscow,  and  that  at  Wasiligrod,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Sura  into  the  Wolga,  began  the  countiy  of  those 
Tatars  who  an  called  Tsbenmisses.'  But  Murom  ia  situ- 
ated just  at  the  entitaee  of  the  eountiy  of  the  Mordwins, 
one  of  the  oldest  Finnish  tribes  known  to  history,  and  the 
Tsheremisses  are  likewise  of  Finnish  origin.  Nevertheless 
Olearius  calls  them  Tatars.  He  observes  however  that 
their  language  had  a  particular  character,  and  resembled 
neither  the  Tiirkish  nor  the  Tatar  language,  an  observation 
which  proves  that  Tatar  has  here  two  meanings :  it  first 
designates  the  inhabitants  of  the  eonqoerad  territoiy  of 
Kiptehak  (Tartary),  and  then  in  a  nairower  sense  the 
Turkish  inhabitanta  of  that  country. 

At  present  the  name  of  Tatar  is  still  given  to  the  Turkish 
inhabitanta  of  southern  and  eastern  Ru.ssia,  and  as  their 
origin  is  well  known,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  dropping 
the  name  for  that  of  Turks,  than  there  is  lor  retusing 
tlie  French  their  name,  and  calling  them  Gauls.  It 
is  nerertheless  an  important  fact  that  the  Tatars  call 
P.GL,N0bMB3: 


thenaelmTuifcSi  and  iisel  highly  offended  by  being  eaUai 
Tktaia,  a  name  wUeh  is  ^ir  idiom  sigmiiea  *r6bbeii. 

This  fiict  refbtes  the  hjrpothesis  of  Klaproth,  who  believes 
that  th*  subjects  of  the  Mongol  empire  adopted  the  name 
of  Tatars  a.s  a  title  of  honour,  on  account  of  its  being  the 
antient  name  of  the  chief  tribe  of  the  ruling  nation. 
Klaproth's  opinion  beconu  s  also  entirely  untenable  if  put 
in  connexion  with  a  fact  stated  by  Sherefeddio  and  Arab- 
shah,  who  tell  us  that  Timur,  who,  as  a  descendant  of 
Gen^ua  Khan*  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  Mongol  race, 
in  a  letter  to  B&yarid,  caIn  himself  a  Turk,  upbraiding 
tliis  sultan  of  the  Osmanlis  with  being  a  vulgar  Turko- 
man. (Jan  we  believe  that  the  subdued  nations  should 
have  distmi^uislit^'d  tlieruseh  es  by  an  ignoble  name  of 
their  masters,  while  these,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  boast 
of  that  of  their  Turkish  subjects!  It  must  be  repeated 
that  the  tributary  nations  were  called  Tatars  by  the  l^jloa- 
gols  and  by  foreigners,  and  dishked  tiie  name  on  aeeoant 
of  its  meaning;  and  tliat  the  ethnographical  signification 
of  it  vras  supplanted  by  the  genenJ  and  glorious  name 
ol"  Mongols.  [Turks.] 

This  account  of  the  origin  and  the  gradual  diffusion  of 
the  name  Tatar  is  more  or  less  different  from  those  given 
by  Klaproth.  Abel  Remusat,  and  Schmidt,  but  it  is  founded 
entirely  on  facts  the  knowkdire  of  whieh  we  owe  to  thcjse 
authors,  and  especially  to  Julius  von  Klaproth.  Besidea 
the  aibove-ottcd  wottn,  the  reader  may  eonaolt  Sdmiidt,  ie 
Hammer,  AaedlgruAm  des  Orients,  vol.  vi.,  hefl  3;  Klap- 
roth, Beuuehtun^  und  Widn-legung  der  Forschuuget\ 
des  Herrn  Scfimidt ;  Abel  RrmusU,  K/Thcrchet  sur  let 
Langues  Tartare.i ;  Abulghasi  Bayadurkhan,  Histoire  G<- 
ncaio^imte  des  Tartars,  Leyden,  1726,  8vo. ;  Ahmedis 
Arabsiadae,  P'ita  et  Ret  gestae  TVnttin',  ed.  Manger,  ii., 
cap.  19 ;  Shcrcfeddin  Ali,  Hiet,  dt  TimaurBijft  trad,  par 
P«ti8  de  la  Croix,  1.  v^  e.  14.) 

The  above-mentioned  lynnish  nations  were  known  in 
historj-  long  before  tliey  were  called  Tatars.  Part  of  them 
founded  the  empire  oi  Khazaria,  between  the  Dniepr  and 
the  Yailt. 

The  Khnzars,  the  Ghysser  or  Ghazar  of  Moses  of  Kho- 
rene,  inhabited  in  the  time  of  this  Armenian  author,  in  thn 
fifth  eentuiy  A.D.,  the  countiy  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea; 
and  in  the  sixth  eentoiy  they  penetrated  into  the  coun- 
tries north  of  the  Kuban  and  the  Black  Sea,  where  they 
founded  a  powerftil  empire.  Among  the  Byzantine  his- 
torians. Theopbanes  is  tne  first  wlio  mentions  them.  As 
early  as  a.d.  025  they  allied  themselves  with  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  and  in  conjunction  with  him  attacked  Anushir- 
wan,  the  long  of  Persia,  and  from  that  time  were  in  con- 
tinual polltiMl  intercourse  with  the  Byxantine  emperoiii» 
iriio  were  alwaya  anxious  to  maintain  jpeaoeflil  relationa 
with  tiiis  people.  Contemporary  histonans  state  that  the 
Khazars  consisted  of  two  principal  raers :  one  of  them 
was  little,  ugly,  with  black  hair,  and  probably  of  Finnish 
origin  ;  the  othir  was  tall  and  handsome,  and  s{X)ke 
a  Turkish  dialect :  many  other  races  however  were  mixed 
up  with  them,  so  that  Xeo  DiaeomiB  Jnitigr  odla  them  a 
<  colluvies  gentium.* 

(Ouseley,  Oriental  Geographyjf  Bbn  JKntAolMip.  IflB* 
190 ;  Frithn,  Vetent  Mmorua  chaaannm  ax  Rn  Tosx- 
tano,  ;  Mimoire$  de  l*Jettdimie  de  8t.  PHertbourg, 
vol.viii.  ;  Theophanes.  iii.  28;  vi.  9.) 

Their  kings  were  called  Chagan,  or  more  correctly  Kha- 
ghan,  which  was  the  name  of  the  old  Mongol  kings  a  thou- 
sand years  before  the  appearance  of  the  Khazars.  In  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitos  the  Kha- 
saiiaa  empire  extanded  in  the  soath  to  the  Black  Sea.  and 
contained  the  noittwm  part  of  the  Crimea,  wludi  pwsmed 
the  name  of  Khazaria  until  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
island  of  Taman,  then  inhabited  by  Goths ;  on  the  Caucasian 
isthmus  it  was  separated  from  the  Alans  by  the  present  river 
of  Manytah.  The  western  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea  belonged 
to  it  as  far  a.s  Dcrbent  in  the  present  country  of  Daghestan, 
where  they  were  contiguous  to  the  Arabe.  The  eastern 
boundaries  of  it  were  probably  the  river  of  Yaik  or  Ural. 
On  the  north  it  extended  cvea  beyond  Kaeaa,  and  on  the  > 
weat  it  was  bounded  bv  the  Dniepr.  In  tiie  eighth  cen- 
tury the  Khazars  made  the  Russians  of  Kiew  for  some  time 
tributary,  as  well  as  the  Sewerians,  the  Radiwitshes,  the 
Viatitslies,  and  other  Slavonic  nations.  Constantinus  Por- 
phyrogenitus  recommends  his  son  to  maintain  an  alliance 
with  the  mighty  Khazars,  but  he  severely  blames  his  pre* 
deecaaor  Lm.  who  had  aaaumed^the  mgmal^iiguS^ 
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uainst  the  will  of  *he  patriarch,  and  who  had  crowned 
hi6  disobedience  a^nal  the  ecclettaitical  authoritjr  by 
tnarr}'in2  the  daughter  of  the  Khaghaa.  *  Tor,*  adds  tMt  Ms- 

torian, '  Uie  Khazars,  far  from  being  orthodox  Christians,  arc 
no  Christians  at  all.  but  impious  heathens ;  and  Leo  was 

tunished  for  his  crime  by  a  carbuncle  in  his  face,  of  which 
e  died  yoim^,  after  severe  sufferings.'*  Christianity  in- 
deed, altnough  »ome  feeble  traces  of  it  appear  in  Kha'zaria 
as  early  as  740^  was  not  adopted  br  the  miyohty  of  the 
Khazan.  Oa  tin  eontniy.Uidr  nn^  were  Jews,  and 
many  Jews  had  founded  preat  families  in  that  countiy. 

However  strange  this  circumstance  may  appear,  it  is  an 
•iniio'abu  .l  According  to  Frihn,  one  of  the  best 

writers  on  the  Khazara,  the  rehgion  of  Moses  was  pro- 
pagated among  this  people  by  the  Jews,  who  were  ex- 
peued  ftom  the  B^nantine  empire  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
ocatury.  the  pnnces,  states  Ibn  Haukal,  w  ere  obliged  to 
be  Jews,  but  the  nine  ministers  of  the  Khaghan  might  be 
Jews,  Christians,  Mohammedans,  or  heathens,  a  fact  trom 
wiuchwemust  conclude  that  there  was  great  toleration  in 
Khazaria.  In  the  subsequent  centuries  we  meet  with 
some  Christian  princes,  such  as  Grcorires  Tzuda,  in  1016, 
but  the  Khaghan  Cosro  (KhosrewJ,  who  reigned  about 
1140,  was  a  Jew  who  had  been  converted  to  the  religion 
of  Moses  by  the  rabbi  Isaak  Sanganu,  as  is  stated  by  the 
rabbi  Jehudah,  in  Ids  work  cited  below,  which  is  dedicated 
to  that  king. 

(Ibn  Haukal;  Ma-ssudi,  in  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Chrest. 
Arabe;  Hcrbclot,  hif/li'.t/ieijut'  On'i  nlo!'',  sub  voce  'Khozar 
Frahn;  Lehrberg,  6V</''r.vw(-/j«H^e7i  zur  dltfren  Gevchfchle 
Ruxtlandi ;  Karamsin  and  Bulgarin,  Hist,  of  Ruxsia  ; 
MuUer,  i>«r  Ugritehe  VoUuttamm  ;  Joh.  Buxtorftus.  fih, 
liber  Otnu  BaiBeaa,  1080||4to.  This  last  book  was  ori- 
rioally  written  in  Arabic,  by  Jehudah  Lerita,  and  was 
translated  into  Hebrew  by  Jehudah  Abn  Tybbon,  both 
Spanish  rabbit*. "! 

The  Khazan  Acre  very  different  flrom  those  barbarous 
Mongol  tribes  which  atU  rward-*  invaded  Europe.  Although 
many  of  them  led  a  nomadic  life,  they  were  generally 
aattled  in  villages  and  tovms,  which  the;|'  embellished  with 
macnifioent  buildingi  eraetad  by  Anbiaa  and  Bnaatina 
arcnitects.  and  tlie  mins  of  which  still  attest  their  fbrmer 
splendour.  Ignorant  historians  have  asserted  that  neither 
navicration  nor  commerce  flourished  among  them,  but 
there  iire  nuiiUTous  iacts  which  prove  the  contrary.  In 
the  first  place,  the  number  of  Jews  and  the  tok  rtitionihat 
existed  in  Khazaria  may  be  considaied  as  certain  indica- 
tiona  of  the  flonniluoc  state  of  its  commerce.  The  Khazan 
were  renowned  fbr  tlieir  fiin  carpets,  which  were  princi- 
pally manufactitfed  in  their  capital.  Itel,  the  nresent 
Astrakhan,  which  was  also  called  Bilindsher  and  Nihlje% 
Scmend,  with  the  surname  of  Serai'  Banu,  or  '  the  palace  of 
the  lady,'  now  Tarku,  Old  Ka*an,  and  Sarkel.  a  fortress  on 
the  Don,  were  also  commercial  towns.  Honey,  skins, 
leather.  Airs,  fish,  salt,  copper  of  the  Ural,  were  the  goods 
they  exchanged  in  the  southern  countries  for  silk,  vrines, 
Binoes,  jeweueiy,  which  they  carried  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  noith.  Gold  and  silver  vessels,  which  were  fiibricated 
in  India  in  antient  times,  have  been  found  in  our  own  days  at 
Perm  on  the  Kama,  in  the  north-ea.slern  corner  of  RtiVsia. 
The  Wolga  witli  its  tributary  nvcr,  rui;!  llic  Dwina  were  the 
commercial  roads  by  which  they  communicated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Perm,  the  Biarmia  of  the  old  Scandinavian 
ana  Anglo-Saxon  wiitars,  and  with  tlie  Norwegians,  who, 
after  havinft  doubled  North  Cbpe,  anchored  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Dwina.  This  route  ceased  tO  ba  used  when  the 
Tata.'s  of  Kiptshak  stopped  ali  ititercourse  across  eastern 
Russia,  and  was  not  re-opened  before  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  .Jenkinson,  an  £ngh.shman,  dis- 
covered it  again.  Another  road  followed  the  Dniepr  as 
flu  a*  Orkha,  and,  reaching  the  Duna  in  tlie  west  and  the 
Wolkhow  in  tlie  nortli,  brought  them  into  communication 
with  the  Baltic,  and  with  Julin,  the  famous  city  of  the 
Wendes.  The  Arabs  took  a  considerable  part  in  this 
com  nil  I  cc,  and  their  preseuce  in  these  northern  recrions  is 
attested  not  only  by  their  geoi,'raphens  such  as  Ibn  Foszlan, 
Massudi,  Sheuiseddin,  and  Yakut,  but  also  by  numerous 
Kufic  coins  wliich  have  been  found  in  Scandinavia,  and  in 

*  CoMtaattaiu  eontauBds  two  of  hi*  prwlwora.  The  rmppmr  Fln-iu, 
•sMSHliM^a  wmit  liwsllii.isnii*  ItM,  <Im  dausktar  oC  tk«  Khachu. 
aatdMlnnki  llHlrMaVUvlM  L«o,  •anumnl  Charanw,  oa  aeeoaat  of  hii 
OWlatMl  nWa.  «W  «  irill  rmitt^  Imvlir.  ani  dinl  in  T»n.  nrcwtmaelvt  ia 
HsBwa  la  Ma  tMltiMk  (lUndurni,.  Cum.  ■■  oip.  u,  D,  A*>tt.  1mm, I 


the  vast  oonntty  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  and  the 
^^impian  aeai>  la  alMiitt  in  tha  peiiod  from  tha  aavaoth  ta 
the  eleven^  eentairy,  tte  Khuais  and  flie  Aiaba  fbOowed 

certain  comnierciaf  routes  in  Russia,  the  natural  advan- 
fasjes  of  which  were  so  obvious,  that  the  emperor  Conitan- 
tiuus  Porphyrogenitus,  overlookmi^  entirely  tlie  tract  be- 
tween the  upper  part  of  the  Dniepr  and  the  sources  ct 
the  Lovat,  believea  that  the  Russians  of  Ncmoearda,  the 

S resent  NoT|g;on>d  on  the  Wolkhow^saiied  with  their  ships 
irectly  to  Kiew  on  tha  Dniepr.  (D«  Aim.  Imp.,  cap.  9.) 
The  present  canal  system  of  Russia,  which  is  generallr 
reearded  as  the  realization  of  an  idea  of  Peter  the  Great 
and  field-inan?hal  Munnich,  is  founded  on  that  system  of 
commercial  intercourse  which  had  been  earned  into  effect 
by  the  Khazars  a  thousand  years  before. 

The  power  of  the  Khazars  in  Europe  was  broken  by  the 
Russians  in  1016,  who  made  their  Khaghan  Gecvges  l^nla 
a  prisoner^  but  in  Asia  it  continued  for  two  centuriei 
longer,  until  it  gradually  sank  under  the  repeated  attacks 
of  trie  Pechencgiies,  the  Uzes,  the  Bulunrs.  the  Kumanes, 
the  Yasses,  and  their  ver)' name  hail  tli.sappeared,  when, 
in  the  becmiunix  of  ttir  thirteenth  centurv-,  eastern  Europe 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  greatest  of  all  conquerors,  Gen- 
ghis Khan.  (Constantinus  Porphymgenitus,  De  Admttm' 
frtutdo  Jmpmo;  ^ittHoti  Friihn;  ^hrbeig;  No9»AtM 
Acad,  Pttnpolitanae^  vol.  iii.,  p.  46 ;  Mimnm  A  tdoa- 
dimie  de  St.  Pttershours,  vol.  i.,  p.  T^Ti  ;  vol.  ii, 
p.  297;  vol.  iii.,  p.  73;  vol.  viii.,  p.  577  ;  HiiUmann,  Ge- 
schichte  drs  Bi/zaiitinischrn  Ilaiidt'ls  ;  Moderach,  D(*cnp- 
lion  Economiuuc  dtt  Gouvernemrnt  de  Perm ;  Dfscnpttofi 
of  Perm,  in  Hermann,  StatittUche  Annalen ;  Hutory  y 
the  Commerce  of  Russia,  in  Stotehf  Omnaide  du  Rum 
tchen  Reichet,  vol.  iv. ;  Krestinin,  Qm^MtU  der  StadI 
Archangdi  Ldewel,A%HmMM<tijtM^8aeL*Poknd;'  Haa* 
way,  Hutorieal  Aecmint  <^  tkt  BrUith  IHnfe  over  tka 
Cusjiian  Sfu  :  Ilaktuyt,  NaoigatUMt  with  npvd  to  J«B> 
kinson  and  Chancellor.) 

Tatars  of  ihr  (InlJen  Horde,  or  <^  Kipishak. — While 
Genghis  Khan  was  canying  his  arms  into  India  andCUna, 
B  at  u,  hb  gnadion«  iavaded  the  west  as  flur  as  the  fitmlien 
of  aenDany.  oooqaoad  tba  easternmost  nut  of  Eorope,  I 
wtdeh  was  Inhabited  by  Slavonic,  Turkish,  and  Kniush  ' 
nitions,  and  compelled  the  princes  of  Ku-sia  to  b«come 
hi-  vassals.  f)ne  of  Gengliis  Khan"s  last  acl.s  (,1227)  wai 
to  bestow  ujxin  Uatu  the  dignity  of  a  Khan  or  viceroy  oi 
the  western  conquests,  which  fonned  one  of  the  four,  and 
afterwards  five,  uloias,  or  under-kingdoms,  into  which  tht 
Mongol  empira  was  divided.  The  new  vioerof  ehoaa  tot 
his  vast  domiiuons  ttie  name  of  Kaptshak,  more  cometlf 
Kiptshak,  or  'the  hollow  tree,"  which  was  the  name  of  a 
warlike  T\irkish  people  who  lived  in  tlie  flat  l  uinitry  be- 
tween the  Wolga  and  the  Don,  the  name  of  which  wfc» 
Deshti  Kiptshak,  or  '  the  steppe  of  the  hollow  tree.'  Th* 
narrower  .signitication  of  this  name,  which  still  belongs  to 
a  district  near  the  mouth  of  the  Terek,  must  therefore  net  | 
be  confounded  with  its  larger  meaning  as  that  of  aa  eaa* 
pire  the  firontiersof  which  varied  according  to  the  militaiy 
success  of  its  inhabitants.  A  second  name  of  Batua 
kiiitrdom  was  that  of  the  Golden  Horde,  or  rather,  of  the 
Golden  Camp,  uniii,  the  camp,  having  been  confounded 
.-.  ith  on/o.  t!ic  horde.  In  his  golden  tent,  which  was  at 
Great  Semi'  on  I  he  Akhtuba,  a  branch  of  the  lower  part  el 
the  Wolga,  Batu  received  the  Russian  princes  who  weee  kli 
vas-sals ;  Saython,  king  of  Annaaia ;  and  PlaMGaipim  aal 
Ruysbroek  (Rubriquis),  the  amhamadors  of  Saint  Lo*^ 
kiiii:  of  France,  who,  while  fighting  aE:air.st  the  MnhaW 
luedans  in  Egj  pt  ra  enemies  of  Christ,  courted  the  friend- 
ship of  heatiieti  Tatars  as  useful  in  his  schemes  aga»n,t 
Germany.  Batu  founded  the  town  uf  Gi[eat  Serai,  hi« 
capital ;  Serai',  (^led  afterwards  Baghji-Seraj.  in  the 
Ciunea;  and  New  Kaeaa  at  a  ibait  i&rtaaoa  fioai  OM 
.Kasaa.  He  died  in  I2BB. 

After  tha  short  reign  of  Rertnk  and  Tlatrhji,  the  eldest 
and  the  youngest  sons  of  Bat  i.  ;he  tlirone  was  occupied 
by  their  paterr-ai  unt  U'  Beikr,  who  s(  ;/cd  the  iroveromcnt 
in  spite  of  the  right  ot  the  second  and  Uie  tliird  son»  of 
l:is  late  brother.  Berke  was  the  first  kluui  of  Kiptahak 
who  was  converted  to  the  Mohammedan  reli^^oo,  and  he  i 
showed  himself  so  zealous  that  he  ordered  aU  penoiM  ta 
be  put  to  death  who  raftised  to  follow  the  Kor&n.  This 
happenod  before  12Sfl,  and  thus  the  Islam  took  rxK>t  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wnlira  and  in  the  snowy  deserts  of  Sibe- 
ria. In  1260  Berke  sent  Nogbat,  his  greatest  n«pt^'*v 
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ft^D«t  Huliku,  the  Mongol  governor  of  Persia,  who 
•Jmed  at  independence,  but  wa.s  defeated  on  the  lyth  of 
January.  1203.  in  a  bloody  battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
TereU.  and  had  a  considerable  part  of  his  amav  drowned  m 
retreating  across  the  t'rosen  river.  It  was  in  tne  same  jrear 
that  Marco  Polo  cam«  to  the  Golden  Camp,  where  he 
•tejred  for  «  whole  ye«r.  Berke,  who  U  generally  repre- 
MOted  as  a  prince  of  great  merit,  and  whose  influence  in 
Alia  Minor  was  aenmbly  felt  by  the  Byzantine  emperora, 
died  in  12GG.  and  was  sut-ceeded  by  Mengku  T^mur,  a 
grund*on  of  Batu.  This  pnm-c  ceded  to  the  Genoese 
Kaffa  in  the  Crinua,  a  town  which  was  then  one  of  the 
great  Doarketa  where  the  Tatars  used  to  i>ell  the  immense 
nnmber  of  prisoners  that  they  made  in  Russia  and  Poland, 
•a  ilavea  to  the  southern  DatkMM,  and  eapeeianj  to  the 
Sultana  of  Egypt,  who  there  mnrited  the  ho&f  of  the 

Mamluks.  He  sent  romniiissiorfi'^-  in'n  nl'  fhr  subject 
Russian  town*,  who  f,old  a.-*  >tla\  cs  all  who  dul  not  ])ay  the 
heavy  poll-tax  imposed  upon  tlu  m  by  the  Tatars.  This 
proceeding  caused  such  ereat  mischief  to  the  com- 
merce of  Old  Novgorod,  Wiii  the  Germans  of  Lubeck 
and  other  Ibnseatic  towns,  in  order  to  aave  their  itorea, 
•ent  ambaaeadors  with  rich  prMents  to  Mengfcn  Thaaiar, 
who  reached  the  Golden  Camp  in  1269.  Mengku  Timur 
Khan  died  about  1283.  His  successors,  TVday  Menirku 
and  Tal.'ibugha,  ravat;-ed  Iluuiraiy  and  Poland,  thn-aleiied 
Germany,  and  kept  up  diplomatic  relations  \vith  France. 
(Abel  lUnoaat,  JMnoim  de  VAead.  dft  hueript.  ef  B,  L., 
troL  vii.) 

Hie  following  Mmui  was  Toktay,  whoee  reign  t»  iu- 

pMtant  in  many  respects.  Under  him,  paper  money,  an 
old  ioYention,  afterwards  imitated  in  Persia,  was  introduced 
into  Kiptshak  under  ihe  name  of  Jaw  ,  many  years  before 
any  aucn  thing  wa-s  known  in  Europe.  t  .I.  von  Klaj)roth, 
Origin  of  Paper  Money  ;  \ovi  Hainnu-r.  p.  '222.1  Toklay 
ow^ed  his  elevation  to  the  throne  to  NoiihaV,  above  men- 
tioned, a  powerful  under-khan  of  tile  buutheni  Turks  of 
Kiptaluk,  who  belonged  to  the  house  of  GenchisKhan*  and 
who  was  married  to  Buphrosyna,  a  natural  danfrhter  of  the 
emperor  Michael  Palaeolofxus.  Tlie  power  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Xughiti  were  m  vcrcat,  that  lie  would  perhaps 
have  made  himself  master  of  Kipishak.  if  jealousy  liad  not 
arisen  among  ius  sons  and  led  to  a  civil  war,  in  which 
Toktay  took  an  active  part.  After  a  struggle  of  seven 
veani  No^uu  was  defeated}  and  died  of  a  wound  in  I2!)5, 
Oct  he  left  his  name  to  hk  tribes,  who  from  that  time 
to  the  present  day  have  been,  and  are  stil!  known 
under  the  name  of  Tatars  NoehaYa,  or  Nogay  Tartars. 
Toktay  Khan,  who  died  in  the  year  1313,  ahaiuloned 
the  Islam  and  adort^  idoliS  and  the  istars,  but  he  never 
showed  himself  intolerant  to  other  believers.  He  wsis 
married  to  a  natural  daughter  of  his  ally  the  emperor 
Andronieua,  who  fblloweir  the  twiicy  of  some  other  By- 
aaatiDC  emperors,  who  jave  their  leiptinnte  jprineeaeeB  to 
du^bthm  princes,  wluie  they  abandoned  uidr  natoral 
daughters  to  Turks  and  Tatars,  who  did  not  set  much 
value  on  the  difference  betw  een  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
children. 

Usbeg,  the  successor  of  Toktay,  a  boy  thirteen  years  of 
age,  found  the  Russian  princes  disobedient;  they  delayed 
to  take  the  ooUi  of  vassalage  until  the  yoting  Uian  pe- 
remptorily ordered  tiie  first  of  them,  Michael,  grand-duke 

of  Moscow,  to  appear  in  tlie  Gulden  Camp.  Michael  im- 
mediately went,  ju.slitled  himself,  and  was  dismissed  with- 
out punishment,  but  Usbeg  .-.ei/ed  him  some  yeai-s  later, 
aud^  after  having  punished  him  lor  some  months,  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death.   This  happened  (in  1319) 

Crecisely  a  year  aiter  the  pope  had  written  a  letter  to 
'sbeg,  m  which  he  thankeo  him  for  the  kind  protection 
tliat  ne  had  granted  to  his  Cliristian  subjects.  (Mo- 
sheitn.  Hist.  Tatar.  Eccles.,  Append.,  p.  130.)  In  1327, 
the  Tatanan  ^arnson  of  Twer  ha\iHij  l»een  surprised  and 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  Russian  iuliabitants,  who  were  ex- 
cited to  this  act  of  national  vensreance  by  their  prince 
Alexander  Wa^siliewicz,  Usbeg  Khan  mvaded  Itie  coun- 
try, slaughtered  the  inhabitants,  expelled  Alexander,  and 
ordered  John  Jaroelawict,  prince  of  BiSsan»  to  be  exe- 
cnted.  Alexander  also  and  bis  two  som  were  beheaded  in 
1339,  and  their  death  was  preceded  or  followed  by  the 
execution  of  six  princes  more,  among  w  hom  w  as  .luri  bani- 
lowiez.  grard-duke  of  Moscow.  Many  common  people 
sbaxed  their  fate,  and  for  forty  years  after  this  blowly  re- 
wagitt  peoM  WM  Mm  aftin  dutaiM  in  Bunift  bgr  ti^ 


rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Tatare.  By  a  treaty  ol 
the  7th  August,  1333,  the  first  which  was  made  between  the 
Tatars  and  European  states,  Usbeg  granted  eoiiMderablo 
commercial  advantages  to  tlie  Venetians  of  Azof  or  Tana. 
(The  treaty  is  contwned  in  Hammer,  Geaehiehte  dei  Otma- 
nitehen  Reicket,  vol.  iii.,  p.  665.)  Usbeg's  court  was  lnil> 
liant.  Although  as  a  Mohammedan  he  had  several  wlwi, 
he  was  far  from  keeping  them  in  that  close  confinement 
to  wliieh  the  women  of  the  Oriental  nations  have  always 
been  subjected.^  Sitting  on  a  silver  throne  under  a  golden 
canopy,  and  surrounded  bv  his  royal  children  and  the 
noble.s  of  hi.s  court,  the  gallant  khan  rose  when  one  of  his 
women  entered  the  room,  and  stepping  forwards,  took  the 
hand  of  the  unveiled  lady  and  led  her  to  t  leak  hf 
his  side.  (Hammer.}  One  of  his  dau^^itcn  was  ma> 
ried  to  Knsan,  saltan  of  Egypt,  a  natire  of  IGptriiak. 
Usbeg  died  in  iS40,  and  his  descendants  became  khans  of 
some  Turkish  tribes  to  tlie  ea^t  of  the  t'a,spian  Sea.  which 
are  still  known  by  the  name  of  Usbeck?*. 

One  of  Usbeg's  successors,  Berdibeg  (1390X  murdered 
his  old  father,  sTrangled  his  twelve  brodM9%  and  assumed 
the  title  of  '  kine  of  the  just,  the  sublitno  •omKnt  of  the 
worid  and  of  religion.'  He  himself  waa  ttnorae^  three 
years  later,  and  with  his  death  the  house  of  Batu  became 
extinct.  The  reign  of  all  the  following  khans  -.vai  short 
and  bloody.  Civil  wars  shook  the  emiure,  and  Kiptshak 
was  divided  for  some  time  into  several  khanats,  the  most 

f»owerful  of  which  were  those  of  Kasan,  of  Astrakhan,  of  the 
Mmea,  and  of  the  Ya'ik,  each  of  which  claimed  the  supre- 
macy. At  last  Mamay  was  successful  in  reuniting  them 
for  a  short  time.  He  made  an  alliance  with  JaglieTio,  the 
^mnd-duke  of  Lithuania,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating 
the  different  Russian  princes,  who  had  become  less  depend- 
ent on  Kiptshak  in  proportion  a-s  it?  strength  was  under- 
nnned  by  war  and  rebellion.  Dmitri,  the  grand-duke  of 
Moscow,' had  just  assembled  his  troop,  when,  on  the  8th 
of  September,  1380,  he  was  attacked  :n  the  plain  of  Kiili. 
kow,  by  700,000  (?)  Tatars  and  Lithuanians.  (Karamsia. 
T.,  p.  31 ;  and  all  the  other  Rnarian  historians.)  The 
Tatars  were  defeated  with  dreadful  slaughter:  2rJ0,000  '?]  of 
them  were  left  on  the  field,  and  Mamay  fled  to  Kaffa  in 
the  Crimea,  where  he  was  treacliero'isly  murdered.  For 
the  first  time  during  a  hundred  and  forty  years,  a  hope  of 
national  independence  consoled  the  Russians. 

Toktamish  Khan,  the  son  of  Urus  Kkan,  who  was  the 
ftninderof  the  dynasty  of  the  White  Horde,  avenged  tiM 
defeat  of  Kulikow.  In  1382  he  took  Moscow  by  storm, 
burnt  the  town,  and  ravaged  Russia.  He  renewed  the 
treaties  with  the  Venetians  and  the  Gcnnese.  and  Kiptshak 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  recover  from  all  its  calamities,  when 
Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  the  coiKpieror  of  .Vsia,  appeared  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yaik.  Toktamish  was  twice  defeated 
by  Timur,  and  in  a  third  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Kama, 
n<»tiiof  the  mouth  of  th«  ffietaya,  which  happened  on  the 
ISth  of  June,  1391,  his  whole  anny  was  slaugmered.  The 
khan  of  Kiptshak,  however,  did  not  desjiai" :  he  ajipcared 
in  the  field  with  a  new  army,  and  advanced  to  meet  Timur. 
The  encounter  took  jilace  lu  ar  the  mouth  of  the  Terek,  on 
the  15th  of  April,  13^  ;  but  notwithstanding  their  heroic 
resistance,  the  Tatars  were  again  defeated,  and  Timor^ 
host  overwhelmed  Russia.  SciaX  and  Astrakhan  wen 
destroyed,  Moeeow  xran  threatened,  and  saved  by  the  in* 
terposition  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  who  appeared  on  the 
walls  (26th  of  August,  1395\  and  Toktamish  fled  to 
Wilold,  grand-duke  uf  Lithuania.  Mcanwliile  Hmur  had 
ieft  Kiptishak,  and  Ius  beys,  unable  to  maintain  themselves 
in  the  hostile  country,  were  driven  out  in  1309  by  some  en- 
terprising Tatar  chiefs.  One  of  them.  Kostlogh  Timur, 
became  khan  of  Kasan,  and  the  others  maintained  them- 
selves in  tlw  Crimea,  on  the  Taik,  and  at  Great  Serai,  the 
khan  of  which  assumed  the  name  of  Idian  of  the  Croldcn 
Horde,  without  having  much  authority  over  the  others. 
Encouraged  h\  the  divisions  among  their  masters,  the 
Russian  jiriuces  paid  their  tribute  very  irregularly,  and 
ceased  tu  appeat  in  the  Golden  Camp  and  to  take  the  oath 
of  vassalage.  In  1450  Haji  Ghiray  was  almost  independ- 
ent in  the  Crimea.  From  1482  there  wete  constanf  wars 
between  thehlum  of  Kasan  and  Ivan  WasstKewies,  nand- 
duke  of  Moscow,  who  at  !a.st  contjuered  the  w  hole  knanat, 
and  took  the  capital,  Kasan,  in  the  autumn  of  MGS. 
Dunnp  11  1-  'ime,  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  defeated  tin- 
Southern  Tatars,  and  when  the  Great  Khan  of  Senu  waa 
Iwld  onough  to  aead  imbaMadon  to  Itm  to  claim  IIm 
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tnbvite  vvluch  wMiiue,  the  gmml-tluke  refused  it  liauejhtily, 
cut  oit'  tlie  nomiA  of  the  ambassadors,  and  sent  tJiem  back 
in  thin  state  to  th«  Goldea  Camp.  He  then  allied  himself 
irith  MengU,  khan  of  the  Citmea,  and  attacked  the  great 
khan,  who  wan  defeated,  in  14S0,  at  the  Oka,  and  near  Azof 
on  the  Don.  This  was  the  last  war  between  Russia  and 
the  Golden  Horde.  Russia.  IVee  from  the  yoke  of  foreigners, 
wfta  master  of  Kasan ;  Menj^h  became  an  independent 
khan  in  the  Crimea,  and  Yaghmurji  in  ^V.strakhan.  The 
khaoat  of  Astrakhan  was  conquered  by  the  Russians  in  1544. 
The  khanat  of  the  Crimea,  although  it  became  a  vassal 
•tatc  of  IVutor?  woBtod  for  tluce  centuries,  when  it  wm 
conquered  bvratootdii,  under  Cathet^  Hun 

the  powerful  kingdom  of  Kiptshak.  the  crCitkNl  Of  Genghis 
Khaii,  became  a  paivince  of  Kussia. 

In  this  lonir  struge;U'  with  the  Tatars,  the  Russians  were 
taught  to  bear  chains,  and  to  forge  them  for  other  nations. 
From  124U  to  1440,  two  hundred  and  fifty  Russian  prinees 
went  to  the  Golden  Camp  and  humbly  tnelt  before  the 
majesty  of  a  Tatar  king ;  twelve  of  them  were  beheaded. 
One  hundred  and  thirtv  noble  families  of  Russia  and  maaj 
of  the  common  people  are  descended  from  the  Tstars. 
Many  words  in  tfif  Russian  lane^uage,  several  leg^al  cus- 
toms, various  social  uiiages,  and  articles  of  dress,  sevural 
names  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins,  ceremonies  at  the 
emperor's  court,  the  knout  itself,  are  of  Tatar  ongin.  The 
influence  of  the  Tatars  upon  the  Russians  has  never  been 
better  ohaiaeteriied  than  by  that  bon-<not  of  Napoleon: 
*BcrabBRaaBUn,aiidyoawfll1lndaTKUtf.*  [Astraxhav; 
Casan;  Cbivra;  Turrsy;  Tuilks.] 

(Hammer,  Ge$chiehte  der  Gddenen  Horde  in  Kintthak; 
Mohammed  Riza,  Asscb  u'x  ScyiSr  (the  Seven  Planets) ; 
Hutoire  dei  Khans  de  la  CrimSe,  traduite  du  Turk  jiar 
Mirza-Kasem-Bey,  1832,  in  4to.;  Abulphazi ;  DOhsson 
Krestinin,  Getchiehte  der  Katanitchen  Zare^  Petersburg, 
1791 ;  Fischer,  SibiritcAe  GeachkkUy  Fetcnbufg,  1708; 
DeKUupMSi  Hutoire  dei  Hunt.) 

TAVTARUS  (Topropoc)  was,  aeeoidinjif  to  flie  notions  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  part  of  tlu-  In-  vcr  world,  and  was 
inaccessible  to  the  lii^ht  of  the  sua  .uui  to  tJic  winds. 
Homer  describes  it  beinc;  a.s  far  below  Hades  as  heaven 
is  above  the  eartl),  and  as  being  provided  with  brazen  gates 
at  its  entrance.  {Iliad,  viii.  13,  &c.,  481.)  He  ftirther  re- 
gards it  chiefly  as  the  place  in  which  the  gods  were  pu- 
nished. Hcsio'd  entertains  on  tiie  whole  the  same  idea,  but 
he  adds  that  Tartarus  is  suirouiuled  by  a  brazen  wall  and 
triple  night ;  the  roots  of  the  earth  and  the  sea  hang  down 
into  it.  It  is  the  prison  of  tlie  Titans.  (Hesiod,  Theog., 
720,  &c.)  In  later  limes  Tartarus  designated  that  part  of 
the  lower  world  in  which  the  shades  of  the  wicked  were 
punished  (Plato,  De  Re  PubL,  v.  616 ;  Virgil,  ^Hn.,  vi. 
543),  and  the  ideas  then  formed  of  it  were  more  awful 
than  in  earlier  times.  According  to  Viigil's  deseiiption. 
which  we  may  take  as  an  examiM  of  tile  later  ideas,  tiie 
road  into  the  lower  world  was  divided  at  a  certain  point 
into  two  roads,  the  left  of  which  led  into  Tartarus,  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall  anil  the  fiery  river  PIiK  l  .'- 
thon,  and  wcis  closed  wifh  an  adamantine  pate.  At  it-, 
outer  side  Tisiphone  kept  watch,  and  at  the  inner  side  the 
fifty-headed  hydtu.  iihudamaiithys  was  the  judge  in  Tar- 
tarus, and  at  his  command  the  Furies  scourged  the  shades 
of  the  vricked.  Urtania  was  tw^  as  ikr  below  tbe  earth 
as  heaven  above  ft. 

Tartarus  was  also  fhr  i-.ame  nf  a  'nisJl  river  in  Gallia 
Tiuuspadana,  wiiicii  is  now  called  Xaitaro.  It  was  con- 
nected with  tfao  PiduB  BDdAthesia  bjrth*  Fossae  FbiUs- 
tinae. 

TvyiTARY,  or  more  correctly  TATARY.  This  name 
was  in  former  times  given  by  the  European  nations  to  the 
country  of  Kaptshak  or  Kiptshak  [Tartar^]],  or  the  three 
Khanats  of  Astrakhan,  Kasan,  and  the  Onmea  [Astua- 
xOAir;  Cabaw;  CanriA],  the  last  of  which  had  the  special 
name  of  Littlu  T.atar>-.  [Turkkv.]  Great  Tatar,-,  on  the 
contraiy,  deslirnated  the  \  ast  country  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  on  the  west,  the  desert  of  Gobi  on  the  east,  Siberia 
on  the  north,  and  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Tibet  on  the 
south.  The  greater  part  <tf  H  has  now  the  more  convenient 
name  of  Turkistan.  (TountTAW.]  The  name  of  Tatarjr  haa 
entirely  disappeared  ttam  geography,  but  it  occurs  fi»> 
uentljr  in  the  histoiy  of  those  reguMu. 

fRittcr,  Asien.) 

TAUTESSUS.  [Tabshmh.] 

TAKll'NI,  QIUSSPPE,  a  name  celebrated  in  the  annals 


of  music,  was  bom  at  Pisano,  on  the  coast  oi  Litria.  in 
1692,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Padua,  for  the  pro- 
fession of  juiispcudenee ;  but  his  lore  of  music  triumpMd 
over  his  graver  puranit,  and  after  some  struggles,  and 
seveial  adventures  of  rather  a  romantic  kincU — among 
which  the  fighting  of  many  duels,  the  marrying  a  car- 
dinal's niece  against  her  uncle's  and  his  father's  consent, 
and  his  consequent  flight  to  a  monastery,  where,  tu  avoid 
the  eifects  of  his  eminency's  resentment,  he  remained 
during  two  years  secreted,  may  be  thus  slightly  mentioned, — 
he  became  a  professed  violinist,  and  the  founder  of  a 
•chooi  which  in  after-times  boasted  of  aNardini,  a  Pug 
Muai,  a'Viotti,  and  a  BaUlot  among  its  disdples. 

Tartini  was  also  a  composer,  and  his  pror1i!f>tions  are 
much  extolled  by  a  very  competent  judgt,  .M  IJaillot,  an 
eminent  Fri  III  li  v,i:il]iK>,t  and  good  critic:  bu'  In-  more 
generally  known  by  his  WTitin^s  oil  the  art,  among  wliich 
his  Trattato  di  Musica  seconda  la  vera  Scienza  delCAr- 
moniii  (1754),  a  strictly  scientific  work,  is  still  read,  and 
was  freely  and  ably  translated  and  explained  in  1771,  by 
Edward  8tiUingfle«t,  under  the  title  of  *  Principles  and 
POwera  of  Iwmony,*  who  cleared  it  of  many  of  the 
obscurities  which  D'Alembert  justly  complainecf  of,  and 
by  his  atlditions  and  illnstrations  rendered  it  entertaining 
aa  well  'AS  instructive.  This  Treatise  is  partly  fountieil  uii 
the  author  s  theory  of  a  Third  Hound,  a  subject  wiiich  has 
so  long  engaged  the  attention  of  all  writers  on  acoustics, 
and  on  which  most  of  Tartini's  work  is  built,  that  we  here 
give  an  explanation  of  it  neariy  in  the  words  of  the  above- 
named  translator,  or,  rather,  commentator. 

*  Two  sounds  being  given  on  musical  instruments  that 
admit  of  the  tones  beinu;  held  out  and  s1rfni?tl>ened  at 
pleasure,  as  violins,  oboes,  horns,  &e..  a  third  sound  will 
be  heard.  On  the  violin  let  the  intervals  ce,  cCf„  Bk., 
BO,  B  b  o,  be  sounded  with  a  strong  bow,  and  tite  third 
aounds,  represented  by  the  Uaek  notes  in  the  aobjouned 
onmplct  will  be  heard  :— 


*A  similar  result  will  occur  if  the  sane  intcmb  be 
sounded  by  two  plajers  on  the  violin,  distant  fhm  each 

other  about  29  or  30  feet ;  alwap  using  a  strong  bow,  and 
holding  out  the  notes.  The  auditor  will  hear  the  third 
sound  much  better  if  stationed  exactly  between  the  two 
instruments.  Two  oboes  will  produce  the  same  effect 
placed  at  a  much  ^eater  distance.' 

'Ttiis  discoverv  of  the  Grave  Harmonia,  as  these  tliird 
sounds  are  called,  was  made  so  nearly  at  tfaa  same  time  by 
Tartini  and  Hoaiieu,that  both  eeem  to  bara  an  undoubted 
daim  to  be  cooiideied  as  disoovefen.  H.  Romiett  ww  ■ 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Montpellier. 
The  memoir  which  he  read  hetore  the  society  is  entitled 

.\  New  Discovery  of  Grave  Hiirmonic  Sounds,  winch  .ire 
vtry  sensibly  proauced  from  the  union  of  Wind  instm- 
nients."' 

Tartini  died  at  Padua  in  1770.  To  the  Dictionnaire  de* 
Muticieni  we  are  indebted  for  w  hat  relates  to  his  early  life : 
iriiieh  worlc  also  fbnushed  M.  Prony  with  materials  iSw 
an  intocathi^  memoir  in  tiie  Biographie  UniverteHe.  In 
the  Enrycl'  j  'Ji  -  ;in  flns^p  by  M.  (lingucn^  on  the  com- 
positions 01  iiiilmi,  in  which  they  are  most  inducreeUj 
compared  with  those  of  Corelli. 

TARTRATES.    FTartaric  Acid.] 

TARUDANT.  [Marocco.] 

TASHKEND,_jTtauc»rAKj 

TASMAN,  ABEL  3ANSSZN,  one  of  the  greatest  na- 
vigatois  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  fame  has  not 
equalled  his  merits,  owing  to  his  countrymen,  the  Dutch, 
having  neglected  to  make  known  the  important  services 
which  he  rendered  to  peoixraphy.  In  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  Kast  India  Company  he  tave  such  proof  of  his 
enterprise  and  ability  as  to  induce  Anthonv  V  an  IMemen, 
the  most  distinguished  governor-general  who  had  presided 
over  the  afiairs  of  that  company,  to  conunisaon  liim,  in 
1842,  to  proceed  on  a  voyage,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  Australian  continent,  on  \}w 
western  coast  of  which  discoveries  had  been  made  by  pre- 
vious Dutch  navigators. 

On  the  14th  August,  1642,  Tasnian  sailed  from  BataviF 
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in  command  of  two  ves^eliJ,  the  Heemskirk  and  the 
Zeehaan,  (lirectina:  his  course  first  towiuxl*  the  Isle  of 
France,  where  he  put  in  lor  provisions  and  water.  From 
the  Isle  oi'  France  he  »et  sail  on  the  3rd  October,  atul  pro- 
ceeded  south  to  aboat  41*  S.  lat.,  afterwards  to  the  south- 
cut,  to  about  80*  fk  UL,  md  ttum  due  eaiL  Haviaar 
puKd  1S7*  E.  lon^.,  he  HiM  to  tile  iMNth  and  cut,  and 
on  the  24th  November  discovered,  at  10  mile*  diitfance,  a 
land  to  which  iu*  i;&\e  tho  name  of  Van  Diemen.  He 
did  not  rem&in  here  lon^,  nor  did  he  meet  with  any  of  the 
natives,  but  he  continued  on  hia  voyasjo.  saihnsr  to  tJi-e 
south-east,  and  doubled  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
southern  extremity  of  tlie  AuA-traliaii  continent,  or  New 
Holland,  but  what  in  fact  was  the  southern  extremity  -.^f 
the  iahuid  of  TaiMnania,  or  Van  Pieaien'a  Land.  He  made 
an  DiMDeoeHAil  attenpt  to  anehor  in  a  bt^,  to  whiclv  he 
gave  the  name  of  tlie  Bay  of  Tempests— Storm  Bay — un 
trie  fiouth-eastem  coast  ol  Van  Diemen's  I^nd  ;  and  then 
nin  to  the  north,  where  lie  found  secure  anchorage  in 
another  bay,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Frederik 
Hetidnk  Bay,42»S2'S.  lat.,  147*57'  E.long.  On  the  shore 
he  erected  a  ataadard,  to  which  he  attached  the  colours  of 
'the  Dutch  Eart  India  Company,  and  on  the  5th  set  sail 
a^n.   Unfavourable  wiods  prevented  hia  iumiyiilfff  •$  he 
had  intended,  the  north  coast,  and  he  therefore  Dore  to 
the  east,  proposino;  to  vi^it  the  Solomon's  Island*,  of  which 
Rome  account  had  been  given  by  previous  navii,'atons.  But 
on  the  13th,  bein^  in  about  42"  10'  S.  lat.  and  170*  E. 
loiisr.,  he  found  hiniself  in  view  of  a  high  and  mountainous 
country,  which  he  named  Staaten  LaiSi-^aiid  of  estates — 
now  known  as  New  Zealand.  XMnan  auroaaed  this  land 
to  be  part  of  the  eonthwnt  of  Avitialia.  He  auled  alone 
the  coast  towards  the  north-east,  and  on  the  I7th  anchored 
at  the  entrance  of  wliat  he  concluded  to  be  a  ^at  bay. 
The  natives  from  the  shore  approached  in  their  canoes, 
but  still  remained  at  a  distance,  and  refused  to  come  on 
Doard  either  of  Tasman's  vessels,  although  every  amicable 
demomtration  ww  exhibited  by  the  crews.  Giathering  cun- 
Adenoe  llOiPevar,  they  afterwards  came  in  large  numbers, 
and  a  quand  enaoioK  between  them  and  the  Dutch,  three 
•ailors  were  murdered.  The  bay  in  which  this  happened 
received  the  name  of  Mordenaars'  Bav.  or  Murderers"  Bay 
('W-W  S.  lat.,  173°  E.  lonij,).  Ta*nmn  did  not  revcn-je  the 
death  of  his  men,  but,  availing  himself  of  a  favourable  wind, 
aet  sail.  Being  followed  however  by  two  and  twenty  canoes 
\Tith  natives  anned,  he  fired  among  them,  killed  one  or 
two  natives,  and  drove  the  rest  on  sliore.  He  did  not  makt! 
any  progress  owing  to  the  variableness  of  the  weather,  and 
yn*  obliged  to  anchor  again  in  a  bay  to  the  caat  of  Mas- 
sacre or  Murderers'  Bay  which  yet  preaervea  Wa  name— 
Ta-snian  s  Bay  (about  41*  8.  lat.,  173*  30'  E.  lonp  ).  When 
enabled  to  resume  the  voyage,  he  continued  his  course 
alontj  the  coast,  bearintf  nwtbward.s,  until,  on  the  4tli 
January,  1643,  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
violence  of  the  current  bearing  to  the  wcat,  and  the  swell- 
ing of  tite  wvnt»,  which  bora  to  the  north-west,  led  him  to 
conclude  that  the  tea  in  that  part  affocded  a  free  passage. 
To  the  went  heperceived  a  group  of  anaall  ialanos which 
he  named  the  Three  Kinea  (in  about  34*3'  8.  lat,  172" 
5'  E.  long/,.    Those  islands  were  inhabited,  but  the  vio- 
lence of  the  waves  prevented  all  intercourse  with  the 
natives.   Tasman  now  resolved  to  sail  to  the  east,  and 
aiflerwards  to  the  north  as  far  as  17*  8.  lat.,  and  then 
to  the  west  towards  the  isles  of  Cocos  (15"  rx/  S.  lat., 
174**  10'  W.  long,),  and  of  Hoom  (14*  8.  lat.»  178*  20' 
W.  long.),  with  a  tow  of  obtaimne  tome  ft«A  pro- 
visions at  one  of  these  islands.    On  tne  6th  .January  he 
siiw  an  island  to  the  south  at  three  miles  distance,  but 
no  name  is  pven  to  it.  On  the  8th,  being,  as  he  represents, 
in  3'^  S.  lat.  and  174'  E.  long.,  the  force  of  the  waves  which 
rolled  from  the  south-east  suggested  to  him  that  he 
ought  not  to  look,  for  land  in  that  direction ;  he  there- 
fore ohaaced  hia  course  to  the  north.,  and  on  ttie  19th 
discovered  an  island  wluch  he  called  Pyllstaart  (22*  22' 
4.  lat.,  176*  W.  long.).   On  the  following  day  he  saw 
rwo  other  i^-land.s,  aiui  on  the  21st  approaclied  the  more 
iiortheni,  which  he  nnnud  Amsterdam,  the  native  name 
being  Tonga  Taboo  (21^  30'  S.  lat.,  175*  20^  W.  long.); 
tlic  other  Middelburg,  the  native  name  being  Eoa,  the 
E*-oo-wee  of  Cook  {21'  24'  S.  lat.,  175*  W.  long.). 
ThQ  iilandeia  brought  varioua  i'ruita  in  their  canoes,  and 
X«aaiatt  haa  dcocnbed  them  aa  uniting  courage  with 
roindnwa.  While  hip*>  he  diacovared  aome  other  Mea, 


before  one  of  which  he  anchored,  naminc:  it  Kotteidatn, 
the  native  name  being  Ana  Moka  in-  Annamooka,  20^  l.j' 
8.  lat.,  174*  31'  W.  long.  Captain  ( 'ook.  .  hen  he  visited 
these  iaianda  about  a  hundred  and  filly  years  afterwatda, 
found  the  tradition  of  Tttmui^  vWt  |iNMirrcd  among  tiio 
nativet. 

On  the  Ist  of  February  Tasnian  ^aeevered  the  itlands 

of  Prince  William,  but  his  provisions  bcintr  nearly 
exhausted,  he  could  not  stay  to  \isit  them.  For 
several  days  subsequently  the  sky  was  so  cloudy  as 
to  prevent  his  ascertaining  the  situation  of  liix  vessel, 
and  when  tine  weather  partially  returned,  he  judged 
it  best  to  i&ail  towards  5  S.  lat.,  and  then  to  bear 
towards  New  Guinea,  apprehending  the  return  of  ttn- 
farourable  weathert  in  wnich  he  ought  be  eaat  upon  an 
utdcnown  eoast  By  the  22Bd  of  March  he  was  in  S*^  8. 
lat.,  and  having  the  advant;\!je  of  clear  weather  and  the 
east  trade-windii,  he  soon  came  in  si^ht  of  a  cluster  of 
island.s  which  had  been  visited  by  tw  o  navigators,  Schouten 
and  Le  Maire,  and  by  them  named  Ontong  Java.  On 
the  2(Jth  he  sailed  past  the  Green  Islands  (4*  53'  S. 
lat.,  154*  50'  E.  long.),  and  on  the  30tb  the  lale  of  St. 
John  (yWS.  lat.,  153"  50'  E.  long.).  Una  iiland,  he 
says,  appeared  to  be  well  cultivated,  to  ^ound  in  flesh, 
fowl,  nsn,  and  fruit,  and  to  have  a  numerous  population. 
Schouten  having  before  sustained  f-orae  injuiy  from  the 
natives,  Tasman  did  not  attempt  to  land.  On  the  Ist  of 
April  he  was  in  .sight  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  New 
Guinea,  but  in  bat  of  New  Britain,  and  shortly  after  he 
doubled  the  cnpe  to  which  Spanish  navigators  had  before 
given  the  name  of  Cabo  Santa  Maiia— Cue  St.  Qtutg/t 
of  DampiOT  (5^  S.  lat,  USf  W  B.  long.).  Die  ereir  were 
suddenly  awok^  on  the  night  of  the  12th  by  what  resem- 
bled the  shock  of  an  earthquake :  the  situation  uf  the 
ves.4el  at  the  time,  as  Tasman  statcti.  being  3°  45'  S.  lat. 
Thev  sounded,  supposing  that  the  ship  had  struck,  but 
could  find  no  bottom.  Several  shocks,  each  leas  violent, 
succeeded.  On  the  20th  they  were  near  to  Brandande 
Yland,  or  Burning  Iiland»  which  had  been  UMmtioned  be- 
fore by  Schouten:  on  the  27th  tbtf  were  in  eight 
of  another  ialand,  whieh  he  calls  Jama,  a  Httle  to- 
the  east  of  Moa  f8*  21'  S.  lat.,  127*  45'  E.  long.), 
where  they  obtained  cocoa-nvjts  and  other  fruits.  Ta.'?- 
man  ha:s  uescribe<l  the  inhabitants  as  absolutely  black, 
and  speaking  a  copious  language,  in  which  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  letter  r  is  noticed.  He  anchored  on  the 
following  day  at  the  Isle  of  Moa,  where  he  was  detained 
for  eight  days  by  unfavourable  weather.  Tlie  Dotch  car- 
ried  on  an  interchange  of  Icnives  for  cocoaHnutsand  Indian 
figs  with  the  natives.  On  the  I2th  of  May  he  coasted 
the  island  to  which  Schouten  had  before  given  his  luime 
(5(>'S.  lat.,  136*  20*  E.  long.),  and  which  is*  described  as 
fertile  and  populous:  the  natives  gave  proof  of  their 
commerce  with  different  Spanish  veisels  by  the  production 
of  various  articles  which  they  had  received  in  barter. 
Having  now  lulfiUed  hia  instructions,  Tasnuui  Erected  hk 
coune  back  to  Batavia,  where  he  airived  on  the  10th 
June.  A  map  of  his  diaeoveiiei  waa  cent  to  the  fltadt 

Hoiusc  at  Amsterdam. 

The  success  of  this  voyage  induced  Van  Dicmen  to 
commit  to  Tasman  the  command  of  a  second  expedition, 
the  objects  of  which  are  s^t  tbrth  in  the  instructions  given 
by  the  govemor-neneral  on  the  occauon.  Tlii^.se  instruc- 
tion.') are  printed  in  the  introduction  to  Flinders'  Voyages. 
After  quitting  Point  Tuns,  or  Fal«  Oape,  aitoated  in  8* 
S.  lat.,  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Qhimea,  he  was  to  con- 
tinue eastward  along  the  coast  to  9"  S.  lat.,  carefully  cros^^- 
ing  the  cove  at  that  nlace,  looking  about  the  high  islands 
or  Speults  River  witii  the  yachts  for  a  harbour,  despatch- 
ing the  tender  De  Braak  lor  two  i;r  three  days  into  the 
cove,  in  order  to  discover  whether  wuhin  the  great  inlet 
there  might  not  be  found  an  entnmce  to  the  South  Sea." 
From  this  place  he  was  to  coaat  along  the  west  coast  of 
New  Guinea  (Carpentaria)  to  the  farthest  discoveries  in 
17*  S.  lat.,  following  the  coast  farther,  as  it  might  .Tin 
wustwanl  or  southward.  It  was  feared  that  ln^  would  meet 
in  those   part.i  with  the  south-eruvt  tiade-wmda ;  from 


*  Tbc  '4tei\  lu]el  or  cmr  wltcre  Uw  juuuit^i:  wu>  lu  bi;  »jugUt,  U  the  noHlf 
w«it  pait  nf  I'lnm  Str^iiu.  It  u  evidvnl  ihal  «  tuapiekoB  wu  rnlcrUlncd 
1644  uf  a  >U:Mt:  Ijiit  lli  tt  the  Dii'eh  «in«  i)nin>''nl  of  It*  harkni;  bovo 
paawd.  Tiw  '  i.ln^nU'  »r.'  %hnm  whidi  lie  in  IV  S.l»l.  <>n  llie  wf*t  yM.'  uI 
Ult*  attmilx..  ^«(uT^llJ  rlrM-  nnjM'.iri  t.i  U.  iIm^  opiTuiiiK  brtflrreit  iiir  Priiicw)  rt/ 
WalM  IiLilul  luid  Cane  York ;  lUrniiKli  «Ulck  Coali  ftftcrwaidi  •t>4 
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which  it  would  bi-  difficult  to  kifp  the  coast  on  board, 
if  he  stretched  to- the  south-east  ;  hut  notwithstandiuj^  he 
WW  by  all  means  to  endeavoui-  to  proceed,  that  it  iiii^ht 
be  MMrtttned  whether  the  land  waa  divided  i:om  the 
■Nit  Imown  South  Continent  or  not.  Tlxesn  instructions 
w««  flgned  in  1644,  2dth  January,  by  the  governor- 
general,  and  two  veijsels— the  ZeeMan  mi  tb«  Bnak— 
were  placed  at  Ta&nian's  dispool.  Bat  of  tht  retalts  of 
thi»  second  voyage  ab*»>lutely  nothing  is  kiiown  with 
certainty  ;  nothing:  was  ever  pviblished.  '  It  m  lius  to 
have  been  the  general  opinion,'  says  Flindi';^,  Mhat  Taj>- 
man  sailed  round  the  Gulf  of  Caruentaria,  and  tlien 
westward  along  Arnhen,  and  the  northern  coa«t  of  Van 
Diemca's  liaoa :  aad  the  fom  of  thote  coaats  in  Th£v£- 
nbtlB  ehaitf  of  1663,  ttul  in  thoae  of  moat  succeeding 
mographc  rti,  even  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
5ny,  is  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  this  voyage. 
This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  finding  the  names  of 
Tasman,  and  ol'  the  Kovernor-gcneral,  and  of  two  of  the 
council,  who  signed  his  instructions,  applied  to  places  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf;  as  is  also  llial  of  Maiia,  the 
daughter  of  the  governor,  to  whom  Tasman  is  said  to 
have  boen  attaehed.  In  the  note*  alio  of  Buijsomaater 
Witien,  ooneerning  the  inhabitaiiti  of  New  Guinea  and 
Hollandia  Nova,  as  extracted  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  (Coifec- 
tion  of  Voyages),  Tasman  is  mentioned  ns  among  those 
frum  ulioni  his  information  was  drawn."  Oi'  thi-  juivate 
life  of  Tasman  nothing  is  known,  neitlxer  when  nor  where 
he  wai  bom  or  du<d. 

An  account  of  Tasman  s  first  voyaj^e  is  eiven  in  the  CoUec- 
Homth  Thcvinol,piuMe  iv. ;  in  lurns's  Navigantium  alque 
Rinerantium  BiblioUuea,  1744,  fbl. ;  at  tSa  end  of  the 
Voyaga  de  Correa,  tome  ii.,  Paris ;  in  1>rra  Auttralii 

Coghlta,  or  J'nt/iigts  !'>  thr  T>'n<i  Aiistnilis  during  thr 
Sij  ter/ith,  S'  ri  iilf  'iilh.  anil  Eij^lttn  tith  Centum  Cal- 
lander, Kdin.,  17t>(i.  From  tla-se  sources,  and  Iroiu  the  Bto- 
graphie  L'nivertelie,  tome  45,  the  substance  of  tliis  article 
OW  M«a  eollertad.  XSMmaa  is  not  even  named  in  Chal- 
men*  nor  in  many  other  universal  biographiea  in  tlie 
Enarliah  iangvage. 

TASMAIVIA,  mora  geneiaUy  laiown  by  the  name  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  is  an  island  and  British  colony  situated 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  south  of  Australia.  It  lies 
between  40"  fcV  and  13"  4.'/  S.  lat..  and  between  144"  45' 
and  148°  3()'  K.  long.  It  is  separated  from  Australia  by 
Bass's  Strait,  which  washes  its  northern  shore.  On  the 
west  of  the  island  is  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  east  the 
Faeifie.  On  the  aouth  it  ia  washed  by  that  portion  of  tlie 
oeean  wUeh  conneda  the  two  ftnt-named  oeeans,  and  ex- 
lr::<N  southward  to  the  shores  of  the  newly-discovered 
juuujclic  continent.  [Solth  Polak  Col>thik.s.1  From 
Cape  Grim,  il.s  niirth-\M.'5ti.Mn  t:\tifini'\ .  it  i-\;U'nd.>  soiilh- 
south-east  to  South  Cape,  a  distance  of  about  'ZkJ  miles, 
and  this  is  its  greatest  length.  Its  greatest  width  occurs 
near  41°  20'  S.  laL,  between  Ordnance  Point  on  the  west 
and  St.  Helen's  Point  on  the  east,  which  are  about  190 
miles  diataQt  fiom  one  another.  According  to  a  rou^ 
ealinate,  ttie  lorfhee  is  24,000  square  miles,  or  about  4000 
•qiuaie  miles  less  than  the  extent  of  Ireland. 

Coast-linr  and  fslandn. — The  wc.stfirn  coast,  beginning 
on  the  north  at  Caju  Grim,  and  extending  to  S<nith-\Vest 
Cape,  is  about  240  miles  long.  It  is  los  aci  evuble  than 
tiie  other  shores  of  the  island,  as  in  geni  ml  it  luns  m  a  con- 
tinuous line,  being  only  broken  by  large  inlets  at  two  places. 
The  shores  are  steep,  exposed  to  the  prevailingaouth-westem 
winds,  to  a  strong  swell  and  surf,  and  without  anchorage  and 
shelter.  This  coast  is  therefore  rarely  visited  by  vessels,  and 
no  scttlenu'iits  have  been  <  -labli-^hed  on  it,  except  at  Mae- 
quarrie  Harbour  and  I'on  l)u\  ey,  where  a  few  i-onviets 
arc  kept  to  cut  wood.  Tlic  northern  parts  of  this  coa-t. 
and  as  far  south  as  Macquanie  Harbour,  are  in  general 
low,  but  aouth  of  Macquarne  Harbour  they  are  high. 
South  of  Cape  Grim,  which  consists  of  steep  rocks  of  mo- 
derate elevation,  the  coast  ia  formed  by  low  bladi  rocks, 
which  towards  West  Point  unk  down  to  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  in  this  part  there  are  a  few  shallow  creeks.  From 
West  Point,  which  is  formed  by  a  short,  low,  and  sandy 

f)rojection,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Arthur,  the  beach  is 
ow  and  sandy,  and  behind  it  extends  a  swampy  level  tract, 
covered  with  tea-trees  to  the  distance  of  Uiree  or  four 
miles,  where  the  countrjr  rises  into  low  hills.  At  a  few 
^aoea  tlia  low  beach  is  intemipted  by  locto  di&i  This 
Iw  ooMt  eonliiiiMB  lo  OidMnee  raoTiiMr  whieh  « 


Jacob's  Harbour,  which  is  aeceanble  to  boat.4.  At  (M* 
nance  Point  the  coast  rises  to  a  modeiH'r  eIevatioa«  but 
it  is  freiiueiilly  interrupted  by  low  and  kandy  tracts 
Tlie  shores  are  overgrown  witli  low  bushes.  A  bay  of 
moderate  extent  occurs  between  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Pedder  and  Sandy  Cape,  but  it  is  slialluw  and  useless. 
Ihat  pait  of  tlie  coert  which  extends  from  Sandy  Cape  ta 
Maoquairie  Harbour  ia  afanoat  unknown,  exoeet  tiut  it 
cliiefly  consists  of  sandy  low  shores,  without  a  beach,  at 
the  back  of  which  there  are  lulls,  some  of  wliich  attain  • 
considerable  elevation.  Macquarne  Harbour  is  a  fine 
sheet  of  water,  extending  nearly  25  miles  &outh-&outh-easL. 
and  terminating  witli  two  fine  ba^ns,  Birch's  Inlet  and 
Kelly's  Basin.  It  is  on  an  average  five  miles  wide,  and 
affords  good  anchorage  and  complete  shelter ;  but  near  its 
entrance  is  a  bar,  wluchliaa  only  nine  Seet  of  water.  The 
harbour  is  surrounded  by  wooded  tiUIs.  Cape  Sorell,  forming 
thi'  rn  side  of  the  entrance  of  Mai-quarrie  Harlwur,  i* 
a  steep  and  rocky  promontor}',  and  farther  south  the  coast- 
line IS  high  and  rocky,  and  here  and  there  a  few  rocks  pro- 
ject into  the  sea,  but  the  small  bays  thus  tbnned  do  not 
afford  shelter  against  the  swell  of  the  sea,  and  not  even  a 
safe  landiug-place.  At  the  back  of  the  beach  there  are 
steep  and  loft^  hills.  Cape  KUia  is  formed  by  a  mono** 
tain-nuas  protecting  three  or  four  miles  into  the  sea. 
South  of  it  the  coast  rises  still  higher,  and  between  that 
cape  and  Koeky  Point  two  hills,  wliieh  project  ahout  t  wc 
miles  from  Uie  shores,  constitute  a  harbour,  m  whicii  smaii 
vessels  may  anchor,  but  it  i-.  open  to  the  west.  The  high 
sliores  continue  to  Port  Davey  and  to  South-West  Cape. 
Port  Davey  is  the  best  harbour  on  this  coast.  At  the  ca- 
tianoe  it  ia  about  four  milca  wide,  and  it  oontimiaB  at  that 
vridthaboutOniles inland,  when  it  divides intotwo brandies. 
Tliat  branch  wIVrIi  runs  norHiwa.J  is  called  Cockburn, 
and  IS  about  two  miies  wide  and  six  long;  the  southern, 
wliiih  runs  eastward,  does  not  mm  h  exceed  a  mile  in 
widtii,  but  extends  more  than  10  miles  inland,  turning  St 
its  eaatem  extremity  to  the  south.  These  two  branches 
ttave  good  anehonun,  and  afford  safe  shelter,  being  «ir> 
nmnded  by  high  hiDa;  hut  the  wide  bay,  of  which  thee 
are  tmuiches,  is  open  to  the  westerly  winida  and  the  wmu 
of  the  sea:  the  anchorage  however  is  good. 

Till'  soutiiLT.i  cua->t,  between  South-West  f'.ipe  and 
Whale  11.  ad,  is  almut  M  miles  'ong.  and  runs  in  a  ser- 
pt  ntiiiL  hue,  lornnng  several  bays,  of  which  a  few  have 
good  anchorage,  as  Cox  Bight,  east  of  Soutli-Wcst  Cape, 
and  the  nameless  wide  bay  which  lies  west  of  South  Cape, 
and  at  wiuMeinnermobtreoemia  a  harbour  about  five  SUMS 
long  and  a  mile  wide,  whidi  has  a  good  entrance,  and 
atibrds  anchorage  and  shelter,  but  it  has  not  been  rep-nh:ly 
surveyed.  This  harbour  is  separated  from  the  wide  bay  b)-- 
a  tonpue  of  land  of  moderate  elevation,  on  which  the  sea 
break»  with  a  heavy  surf.  Tlie  sliures  ul  this  coast  are  in 
general  rocky  and  liigh,  and  constitute  Uie  lower  declivity 
of  the  mountain-masses  which  extend  over  this  part  of  the 
country.  Several  small  islands  oppoate  this  coast  break 
the  swell  of  the  see,  and  as  most  <u  them  are  elevated,  they 


Tlie  I  i1h  (mtefn  coa^t  extends  from  Wha!i'  Head,  the 
most  south-eaalefn  promontor'^  of  TaMnauia.  to  Capv  Fre- 
denk  Hendrik,  about  tiU  miles  in  a  straight  line,  but, 
measured  along  the  shores,  it  is  probably  double  tliat  ex- 
tent. It  contains  a  greater  numtier  or  safe  anchoragea 
than  probatdyanj  other  oountty  of  the  same  extent  ea 
the  globe.  There  b  hardly  a  mile  along  tiiis  coaat-fine 
which  does  not  offer  a  safe  refuge  to  vessels.  This  great 
advantage  is  owing  ]>artly  to  the  uze  and  form  of 
t'u'  i-li:id  uf  Uniui,  wluih  extends  along  the  coast, 
and  partly  to  t«o  iar-projccli:)g  promontories,  calltd 
llalpli  s  Peninsula  and  Tasman's  Pernn>uhi.  The  island  of 
Ihuni  extends  about  3U  miles  nearly  due  south  and 
north,  but  it  varies  greatly  in  mSOt;  aa  tht  isthmus  of 
St.  Aiguw  aa  on^  a  few  hundred  pacaa  acnMa,  whilst  the 
flMMinauB  tract  aouth  of  it  ia  more  than  ei^t  milea  wide. 
It  consists  of  three  isolated  tracts  of  high  hills,  connected 
by  isthmuses :  the  most  southern  of  these  tracts  has  the 
form  <d"  a  liook,  and  is  connected  willi  the  central  moun- 
tain-tract by  a  low  isthmus  about  a  mile  wide  and  two 
miles  long,  which  separates  Taylor's  Bay  from  Bad  Bay. 
The  central  mountain-tract,  constituting  the  main  body  ef 
the  island,  is  about  10  miles  long  from  south  to  north,  and 
more  than  eight  mika  wide  in  the  broadest  part.  Itisoon* 
onladwithUMMiaimiMQiildnHtracI  by  the  iathiBua  &f 
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St  Aignan,  which  is  five  miles  long,  and  only  a  few  kundred 
Moes  wide.  It  is  low  and  sandy,  and  separates  Isflimus 
Bay  on  the  west  from  Adventure  Bay  on  the  t^a^t.  The 
northern  mountain-tract  is  about  12  miles  long,  and  so 
much  indented  on  the  western  shore  that  its  average  width 
does  not  exceed  three  miles,  though  in  &ome  places  it  is 
Ivt  mfltt  across.  The  mountains  of  this  island  do  not 
•MMHr  to  «ieMd  1200  feet  in  elevation :  they  are  covered 
inOl  wood.  Md  supply  numeroiAi  streanu.  Along  the 
western  side  of  the  uland  are  five  harbours,  which,  from 
south  to  north,  are  called  Great  Cove  or  Taylor's  Bay. 
Little  Cove,  Isthmus  Bay,  Great  Bay,  and  Burues  Bay. 
They  all  have  excellent  anchorage  and  shelter,  except 
Taylor's  Bay,  which  is  rather  too  livi  rr^',  and  exposed  to  the 
gusts  of  wind  which  come  down  from  the  mountains  on 
the  mainland.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Bruni  Island  are 
time  ba/s.  Bad  Bay,  Adventure  B«p,aiid  TmmpeUr  Bay. 
Bad  Bay  is  useless,  being  open  to  fne  southern  wintb,  and 
subject  to  a  vs-ry  heavy  swell,  which  causes  sr.ch  a  tre- 
mendous surf  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  whit  h  surround  the 
basin,  (hat  landing  is  almost  impossible.  Adventure  Bay 
is  open  to  the  east,  but  is  so  far  protected  by  Tasman  s 
Peninsula,  that  the  inconveniences  of  this  harbour  during 
easterly  winds  an  leduced  to  a  difficult  landing.  Before 
the  foundation  <tf  the  coloqy  it  was  frequently  nntod  by 
whaleia.  Trampetcr  Bay  is  of  moderate  extent. 

The  stnut  which  divides  Bruni  Island  from  ^mainland 
of  Tasmania  is  called  D'Entrecastcaux  Channel,  or  Storm 
Bay  Pa-ssape,  and  extends  45  miles  in  a  straight  line  from 
Wfiale  Head  to  Pilot  Strait,  or  the  narrow  arm  lliat  di\  ides 
the  northern  extremity  of  Bruni  Island  from  Tasmania.  Its 
southmi  entrance  between  Whale  Head  and  Bruni  Head  is 
«id«  and  opea  to  tlM  toutb  and  west ;  bat  on  the  western 
•hafsi  Hun  an  two  cxedl  mt  faaiMnn,  Recherche  Bay 
and  Mussel  Bay.  North  of  Mussel  Bay  the  channel  begins, 
which  is  30  miles  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  one  to 
eight  miles.    In  all  its  extent  it  has  excellent  anchorage 
and  sufficient  depth  ;  even  oppo,site  Isthmus  Bay,  where  it 
is  shallowest,  it  is  40  feet  deep.   Being  mostly  surrounded 
by  hills,  wluch  shelter  it  on  all  sides,  it  is,  properly 
speaking,  au  immense  harbour,  the  only  inconveniences  of 
wUebanthatiijasulyeettogiiitaof  wind*  and  thai  the 
bottom  ooiiiiatsofan  earth  somewhat  too  tenacious.  On  the 
western  shores  of  the  channel,  besides  several  smaller  hei^ 
hours  or  coves,  there  are  three,  or  rather  tour,  large  and  ex- 
cellent ports :  Espp.rance  Bay  or  Adanison's  Harbour ;  Huon 
Bay,  or  the  extensive  «8tuary  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
which  extends  nearly  20  miles  iiuand,  andhassufficient  depth 
of  water  for  large  vessels;  Port  Cygnet,  or  Swan  Port, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Aran  Kstuary ;  and  Nortb- 
West  Bay,  widch  constitutes  the  most  northern  extremity 
of  D'Entrecasteaux  Channel,  and  resembles  the  harbour 
of  Portsmouth.    North-West  Bay  is  two  miles  wide  at  it.s 
entrance,  and  extends  nearly  six  miles  inland.    The  low 
and  level  countrv-  surroundini^  this  excellent  basin  is  the 
most  southern  oistrict  of  Tasmania  in  which  cultivation 
has  made  atiy  progress.  The  strait  leading  from  it  to 
the  wide  Mmaiy  ot  the  river  Derwint  la  only  one  mile 
wide,andisea]l«ilPHotStnit 

Ea-st  of  Bnmi  Island,  and  between  it  and  Tasman's 
Peninsula  is  Storm  Hay,  extending  about  fifteen  miles 
from  south  to  north,  ami  as  much  from  west  to  ea-st. 
Though  it  has  good  anchorage-ground,  and  is  almost  en- 
tirely free  from  danger,  it  cannot  tie  considered  as  a  har- 
bour, being  open  towajrds  the  south,  though  protected  on 
the  three  other  sides  by  high  hills.  Stonu  Bay  however 
leada  to  two  extensive  arms  of  the  sea,  which  open  to  the 
north  of  it  and  are  respectively  called  the  aestuaiy  of  the 
Dcrwent  and  Frederick  Henry  May.  These  two  arms  of  the 
sea  are  separated  by  Riilph's  Peninsula,  wliieh  extends 
about  20  miles  from  north  to  i^outh ;  and  this  di.stance  may 
be  considered  as  the  length  of  the  two  arms  of  the  sea,  the 
X'stuary  of  the  Derwent  advancing  a  few  miles  farther  in- 
Uad.  At  the  entianee  of  the  aatnaiy  ia  a  amall  radcy 
iaiaad,  bonpot  on  wUeh  a  Hriithooie  has  been  erected. 
Within  the  sestuary  is  Ralph's  Bay,  on  the  east  This  bay 
is  formed  by  a  low  sandy  spit  of  land  which  projects  from 
the  west  side  of  Ralph's  Peninsula,  and  sunouiuls  the  bay 
on  the  south  and  west ;  and  by  another  soit  of  land  which 
projects  to  the  south.  The  entrance  of  Ralph's  Bay  Is  a 
abort  channel,  nearly  two  miles  wide,  which  leads  to  a 
baiin  eight  miles  long  and  three  wide,  with  excellent  an- 
ebonge,  and  aheltend  on  all  ndaa.  Balph'a  Peniimda 


I  conaiiiaiif  two  wonnitMiionatiaefaiaiUtedbya  low  isthmus. 
I  This  iathmas  ia  only  half  a  ndle  wide,  and  is  the  place 

where  Ralph's  Bay  approaches  nearest  to  Freilerick  Henry 
Bay.  This  last-mentioned  bay,  which  ha,s  also  the  name  of 
North  Hay  (Bai  du  Nord)  is  united  to  Storm  Bay  by  a 
cliannel  situated  between  Ralph's  Peninsula  and  Tasman's 
Peninsula,  which  is  five  miles  long  and  five  miles  wide. 
The  bay  itself  consists  of  three  basins.  North  Bay,  Pitt 
Water,  and  Norfolk  Bay.  North  Bay,  trtueh  oeeupua  thi 
centre,  is  a  baain  about  eight  miles  long  from  south  to  north, 
and  six  from  west  to  ea^.  It  has  good  anchorage,  with 
sufiicicnt  depth  of  water,  and  is  generally  we!)  sheltered. 
Along  its  northern  shores  there  is  a  low  and  sanely  tongue 
of  land,  with  an  openiiii;  at  its  eastern  extremity,  which 
leads  to  Pitt  Water,  an  arm  of  the  sea  extending  from 
caatiiaOttfll-east  to  west-north-west  about  eight  miles,  with 
an  amiage  width  of  two  milca,  which  branches  out  into 
nnnMroaa  anall  eoves  end  faileta  afbrdini;  safe  anchorage 
for  small  vessels,  but  the  entrance  has  only  sufficient  depth 
for  them.  Norfolk  Bay  Ues  to  the  east  of  North  Hay,  with 
which  it  is  connected  byachannel  about  three  miles  wide. 
This  bay  ia  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  Tasman's  Penin- 
sula, and  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  harbouia  qn  the 
island:  it  has  excellent  anchorage,  with  a  convenient 
depth  of  water,  and  is  sheltered  by  high  hills.  It  is  eiglit 
miles  lon&  and  the  width  varies  from  three  to  five  rnifes.  ' 
It  is  free  Rom  all  danger,  and  branches  out  into  numeroiu 
co\cs. 

Ta-sman  s  Peninsula  extends  about  25  miles  from  south 
to  north  :  it  consists  of  two  larger  peninsviias,  of  which  the 
southern  is  properly  called  Tasman's,  and  the  northern 
Forestier's  Peninsula.  Tasman's  Peninsula  sunrounds  Nor- 
folkBay  on  the  south  and  west :  it  extends  west  and  east 
about  U  nules,  with  an  average  width  of  eight  iinles.  The 
surface  of  this  tract  is  covered  with  mounfams,  which  rise 
with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  water's  edge,  and  are  mostly 
composed  of  basalt  columns,  especially  between  Maingon 
Bay  and  Fortesque  Bay.  On  the  west  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, on  the  east  shores  of  Storm  Bay,  is  Wedge  Bay,  which 
has  tolerably  good  anchorage.  Maingon  Bay,  on  the  soutlk 
coast  of  t  he  peninsula,  is  quite  open,  but  on  the  north  it  leads 
intoaaafo  haiboitr.  Port  Arthur,  which nns  noM  than  six 
ini]eBin]ai>d,  andismora  than  a  mile  wide.  Thehiriiroelnr 
isthmus  which  divides  its  northern  extremity  from  iS'orfolk 
Bay  is  only  three  miles  wide.  On  the  eastern  shores  of 
Tasman's  Peninsula  is  Fortesque  Bay,  which  is  large,  and 
has  excellent  anchorage,  but  it  is  open  to  the  east.  Pirates 
Bay,  farther  north,  is  still  more  open  :  it  is  separated  from 
Norfolk  Bay  byan  isthmus  called  Eagle  Hawk  Neck, 
which  is  enl{y  no  fiset  wide  and  700  feet  long,  and  which 
connects  Tmwui%  Peninsula  vrith  Forestier's  Peninsula. 
It  is  low  and  landy.  Forestier's  Peninsula  extends  lo 
miles  from  south  to  north,  with  an  average  width  of 
seven  miles :  it  is  a  roundi.sh  mass  of  high  rocky 
mountains,  scantily  covered  with  low  trees,  and  it 
has  a  sterile  soil.  The  high  rocky  masses  along  its 
eastern  shores  run  in  a  continuous  line.  On  the 
north  sids  of  the  peninsula  is  fMeiik  Hendrik  Her- 
boor,  hi  whidi  tMnan  aaehored  in  1643:  it  has  good 
depth,  but  is  open,  and  along  the  southern  side  it  is  hned 
with  ^oals  and  rocks.  The  isthmus  which  joins  Foreslier  s 
Peninsula  to  the  mainland  of  Tasmania  is  called  Ea.st  Bay 
Neck,  and  the  northern  portion  of  Norfolk  Bay  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  East  Bay :  it  is  about  two  miles  long, 
and  half  a  mile  wide  in  the  narrowest  part :  it  is  low  and 
landy.  The  bay  whidi  extends  between  this  nedc  and  the 
most  northern  portion  of  Forestier'k  Peninsula,  and  is  called 
Blaekman's  Bay,  is  spacious  and  well  sheltered,  but  beset 
^vith  shoals  and  rocks,  esyiccially  alone:  the  soutlieni  shiMS 
and  its  entrance,  so  as  to  admit  only  small  vesscU. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Tasmania  extends  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Forestier's  Peninsula  to  Cape  Portland  on 
Basai's  Sbait  more  than  150  miles  in  a  straight  Une.  The 
southern  part,  or  that  south  of  42^  8.  lat,  resembles  in 
some  dcjpiree  the  south-eastern  eoast;  H  contains  many 
'  places  of  refuge  for  vessels,  though  in  general  they  are 
much  less  numerous  than  on  the  south-cast  coast,  and  not 
quite  so  safe  and  commodious.  Tlie  wide  bay  on  the  north 
of  Forestier's  Penin.sula,  from  which  a  channel  leads  to 
Blackman  s  H.iy,  [ia.s  a  flat  sandy  shore,  no  which  the  sea 
breaks  with  a  heavy  surf,  so  as  tu  render  it  inaccessible,  but 
towards  the  north  are  several  small  coves  for  boots.  Cape 
Bemier  ia  Conned  by  a  high  oonicai  hill :  betwacn  it  and 
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ProsKr's  Ba^  the  ctmi  is  high  and  rocky,  except  at  Sand- 
spit,  where  it  is  low,  and  forms  a  shallow  cove.  Prosaer's 
Bay  ia  of  good  nxe*  b^og  three  mUei  wide  at  its  cntnnce* 
■na  extendtner  in  two  «niutilire  mDea  inland.  Tlien  an 

several  rfioftirin  it,  but  it  has  good  ant  horagc.  especially  in 
the  northert)  arm.  Between  Prosstr 's  Bay  and  Cape  Bailly 
the  coast  is  hit;h,  rocky,  and  well  wooded.  At  Cape  Bailly 
begins  Oyster  Buy,  the  largest  of  the  bays  of  Tasmania :  it 
IS  18  miles  long  from  south  to  north,  and  15  miles  wide  at 
the  entrance,  but  it  narrows  gradually  towards  the  north, 
bdnf  at  ita  noitiiern  recess  10  miles  across.  It  contains 
ffond  anchoring-ground,  and  is  tolerably  aafe,  for  though  H 
IS  open  towards  Uie  south,  the  island  of  Maria  and  several 
ftnuuler  islands  in  that  direction  break  the  swell  of  the  sea. 
The  surrounding  country  is  hilly  and  wooded.  Near 
Cape  Bmlly  is  Little  Swan  Port,  a  moderately  extensive 
baan  with  a  shallow  entrance,  it  admits  only  boats.  The 
weatem  shore^i  uf  Ovster  Bay  are  high  and  steep,  and  may 
be  mproached  wita  aafety.  On  the  northern  aide  vt  the 
b«7  u  a  tongue  of  land  Icaa  than  •  ndle  wide.  It  eonsurts 
of*  low  aand-hilla,  and  terminRtcs  on  the  cast  at  n  na' 
row  and  shallow  channel,  which  leatls  northward  to  na  arm 
of  tlie  8oa,  which  winds  throuL::^  a  roiintr)'  for  more 
than  10  miles.  This  arm  of  the  sea  is  shallow,  and  called 
Moiiltinc  Lagoon.  The  eastern  side  of  Ojrster  Bay  is 
ioimed  by  Vanderiin'a  Peninsula  and  Schouten's  Island. 
TenderlinS  Peaimahk  It  nearly  12  miles  long,  and  consists 
of  two  masses  of  rocky  mountains,  united  oy  a  low  sandy 
neck,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  long  and  one  mile  and  a 
half  wide,  on  which  is  a  small  frcsh-waler  lake.  To  the 
west  of  this  neck  is  Kefupe  Bay,  and  to  the  essrt  Thouin  Bay. 
The  first  is  a  safe  harbour,  but  the  second  is  open  and 
rather  shallow.  Another  low  and  sandy  neck  about  three 
miles  long  and  a  mile  wide  connects  Vanderlin's  Peninsula 
with  the  muni  body  of  Taamania.  The  moimtaina  of  the 
southern  maaa  of  Vinderiin*^  Pemnsda  wc  the  higheit  in  the 
])eninsulR.  Schouten's  Island  is  separatc<l  from  that  peninsul  a 
In  Geoirraphe  Strait,  which  is  nearly  tliree  miles  long  and 
about  one  mil  a:,,!  a  half  wide  on  an  averatrc  :  there  is 
good  anchorage  i:i  the  strait.  Schouten's  Island  hfis  nearly 
the  form  of  a  square,  and  extends  about  four  miles  m  every 
direoUoo.  On  ita  aouthem  aide,  in  Faure  Bay,  there  u 
flmdioring-gnmnd.  The  island  conriab  of  a  ma«  of 
rock,  descending  on  the  east  with  a  steep  declivity  to  the 
water  s  edge,  but  on  the  west  with  a  gentle  welf-wooded 
slope. 

Soifth  of  Oyster  Bay  is  the  island  of  Maria,  which  is 
about  12  miles  long,  and  consists  of  two  lartje  masses  of 
rocks  connected  by  a  neck  of  land.  The  northern  mass 
eitends  7  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  consists  of  elevated 
mountaini,  the  highest jpvt  of  which,  called  the  Kahop 
and  Clcfk,  ia  about  95m  feet  above  tfie  8ea4eve1.  The 
declivity  of  the  mountains  towards  the  east  is  ver}'  steep 
and  terminates  on  the  beach ;  but  the  slope  is  gentle 
towards  the  west,  where  it  leaves  a  broad  level  tract  along 
the  sea.  which  is  sanily  and  scantily  wooded.  The  low 
handy  neck  south  of  it  is  only  300  paces  across,  and  about 
two  milea  long.  On  the  weat  of  it  u  Oyster  Bay.  which  is 
t»ell  ahelterea  end  has  good  anchorage,  but  is  shallow 
near  the  land ;  and  on  the  east  of  the  neck  is  Reidle  Bay, 
which  is  deeper,  but  has  a  rocky  bottom,  and  is  expo«ed  to 
the  easterly  and  southerly  winds.  The  southern  peninsula 
of  Maria  liland  is  one  maxs  of  rocks,  rather  wt'll  wooded, 
which  descends  to\varxl>  the  east  in  prf,.i pices  and  towards 
the  west  with  a  gentle  slope.  The  stnut  whuh  divideji 
Meiiftlsland  from  the  munlaod  ia  about  five  miles  w  ide  on 
•R  sveniM,  end  ia  nearly  egiiil  toD^treeaateaux  Channel 
in  llie  adTsntn^  which  it  aflbfds  to  navigation,  having 
good  anehora?('-£rrounJ.  and  beinE^  generally  well  protected 
atTiinst  the  winds  and  swell  of  the  sea.  North  of  Maria 
Klantl.  lo  vards  the  entrance  of  (  )\  Mir  Hh;.  ,  a  small 
island,  White  Hock,  to  which  seals  resort  in  great  num- 
bers. 

The  remainder  of  the  eastern  coast,  beanning  at  Cape 
TonrfiDe  on  the  soafli«  is  as  ififllealt  of  aoeess  as  the 
western  ooast  of  THmania.  In  an  extent  of  more  than 
loo  mites  not  one  harbour  occurs  which  can  be  entered 

by  vessels  of  moderate  .size,  and  even  small  craft  find  only 
three  or  four  places  wtuTe  they  can  anchor  with  safety. 
The  coast  between  i'lipc  Tourville  and  Kdd\sfone  Point  is 
elc^•ateli  and  rocky,  and  always  beaten  by  a  heavy  surf. 
South  of  Cape  Lodi  the  hills  are  barren  and  geoerallv 
deatihite  of  treaa.  Farther  north  however  they  are  stiU 


mo/e  elevated,  but  tolerablv  well  wooded.  Between  Eddj- 
stone  Point  and  Cape  Portland  the  shores  consist  of  a  lo-n 
traet  of  considerable  width:  the  soil  is«tndy  and  of  iodif* 
fetwnt  fertility.  The  woods  wWeh  cover  it  ooMist  of  short, 

crooked  trees.    This  part  of  the  coast  i»  bcset  Vlith  abod^ 
and  cannot  be  approached  with  safety. 

The  northern  coast  of  Tasmania  extends  fror:^  T;  r 
Portland  on  the  east  to  Cape  Gnm  on  the  west,  and  u 
about  180  miles  long  in  a  u  Li  rlit  line,  but  followine  th» 
coast  it  measures  more  tlian  220  miles.  North  of  this 
coast  is  Bssa's  Strait,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  which 
ia  Vtut  group  of  the  Fumeaux  Islands,  whidi  consist  of  twe 
larger  islands,  four  of  moderate  size,  and  many  smaller 
islands.  The  larger,  Great  Island,  extends  40  miles  nearly 
due  south  and  north, and  is  on  an  average  nine  miles  lonr. 
so  that  its  surface  may  be  estimated  at  300  square  mile*, 
or  somewhat  more  than  that  of  the  Scotch  island  of  I  slay. 
The  interior  af  tile  island  is  mountainous,  and  the  mouQ. 
tains  advance  on  tiie  west  ode  dose  to  the  sea.  bat  lern 
a  tract  of  low  groond  along  the  eastern  Aant,  wtiidi  ii 
sandy  and  in  some  parts  sw  ampy.  South  of  Great  Island 
is  (^ape  Barren  Island,  which  extends  from  cast  to  west 
about  20  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  about  five  miles. 
It  consists  of  several  isolated  masses  of  rocks  connected  by 
low  grounds.  These  islands,  as  well  as  the  smaller  islands, 
are  genenUy  mountainous  and  rather  high ;  they  con- 
tain many  low  tracts  of  considerable  extent,  but  the  soil  is 
sandy,  swampy,  and  in  geneial  of  indifferent  V^S^' 
Trees  are  not  aoundant,  ana  only  of  stunted  growth.  Tm 
surface  is  chiefly  covered  with  tliick  bushes,  coarse  wiri  - 
graas,  and  a  kind  of  Cheno}X)<lium,  the  ashes  of  wh;fh 
may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Fresh  water  is 
scarce.  These  islands  are  always  mirrounded  by  gnti 
numtters  of  seals,  and  are  resorted  to  by  many  veawl* 
ftom  Sydney  and  other  places.  The  strait  which  d»> 
vMes  nxmcaux  Islands  fram  Tumania  is  called  Basts'i 
S«-;iit.  It  is  10  miles  wide,  and  contains  no  hidden 
(iangers,  but  as  the  current  sets  through  it  with  great 
rapidity  from  east  to  west,  it  is  not  much  used  :  the  vtasel* 
that  sail  to  and  from  Sidney  generally  paw  Ihruugh  Kent 
Strait,  or  the  middle  strait  of  the  three  which  constitute 
the  eastera  cntranc»  of  Baaa'a  Strait.  This  strait  is  24 
miles  wide  between  Grcat  Ubad  and  Kent  Group,  and  in 
general  firee  from  dangen.  Hie  wsiteni  enirent  wiudi 
runs  through  it  is  moderate. 

The  coast  from  Cape  Portland  on  the  east  to  Port  Dal- 
rvmjile  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tamar  is  low  and  !>3ridy, 
with  the  exception  of  some  sanriy  hills  at  and  betwct; 
East  and  West  Double  Sandy  Points,  and  the  hiigh  cape  of 
StiMiyHeadi  which  consists  of  elevated  rocky  masaes  ortt- 
grown  with  {^aaa^  The  shores  are  either  entirely  bofifa 
or  covered  with  rfiort  bnahea.  In  a  few  places  mtn  an 
swamps,  and  in  others  some  flat  and  low  rocks  of  small 
extent.  The  bays  have  in  peneral  snfficient  depth  d 
water  and  trood  anchorage-grounil,  1m'  brinp  wide  arc 
open,  they  do  not  afford  security  against  winda  and  the 
sw  ell  of  the  sea.  The  latest  is  lUnganmna  Bkj,  wait  of 
Cape  Portland.  ^ 

Port  Dabymple  is  the  best  harbour  on  the  northen 
shores,  though  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the  harbours 
on  the  south-eastern  coast.   Before  its  entrance  on  the 
west  is  tlie  dangerous  reef  called  Hebes  Reef,  and  ever 
the  sea-reach,  which  is  two  miles  widf  and  six  lonir.  thc.T 
,are  some  shoals.    The  navigation  is  tedious  and  difficu.' 
but  the  Tamar  is  deep  enough  for  large  veiaels  as  far  sj 
Launceston,  30  miles  from  Port  Daliymple  in  a  straight 
line.  West  of  Fort  Daliymple  the  coast  is  higb,  bMf 
fbnned  by  elevated  and  wooded  Mils,  the  highest  of  wliieh 
are  callert  the  Asbestos  Hills.  To  the  west  of  these  hills  j» 
I  Port  Sorell,  which  is  rather  spacious  and  has  ijood  anchor- 
'  aj^e.  I  n'.  1-  difficult  of  access.    Between  Port  Sorell 
I  Port  Frederick  the  shores  are  low,  and  about  half  a  mii< 
from  the  sea  is  a  narrow  lagoon,  which  occupies  more  than 
half  of  the  space  between  the  two  harbours.   Pc»t  Fle> 
derick,  or  the  estuary  of  the  river  Mersey,  rescmblas  Airt 
Sorell.   From  this  harbour  to  Penguin  Point,  west  of  tbf 
mouth  of  Leven  nver,  the  coast  is  cenerelly  rocky  and  hicK 
but  intersect  ed  by  the  mouths  of  several  nvers,  which  Ivon- 
eVOT  do"  not  admit  even  boats,  except  the  Levt'n.  whicfi  | 
may  be  ascended  by  boats  to  the  di>itance  of  six  miles  front  i 
the  sea.  From  Penguin  Point  to  Circular  Head  the  coart 
preseolB  aa  altemition  of  high  and  low  shores.  The  low 
ahotss  an  «ndy  or  swampy,  and  generally  oorsved  wttta 
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tUdclmaaMii  kod  tt>«  lujgb  abont  prwwat  is  maiur  places 
eolnmni  of  fwaalt,  th«  topt  of  irlndi  are  carmd  with  a 

layer  of  pood  soil,  and  overgrown  with  trees.  There  is  no 
harbour  tor  ships  on  the  coast,  except  at  the  mouth  of 
Emu  river,  where  Bmall  vessels  tind  gnod  anchorage  ir» 
Emu  Bay.  Boats  may  enter  Parish's  Harbour,  not  far 
irom  Emu  Bay  to  the  west,  and  Pebbly  Kgr,  «reit  of 
Rocky  Cape,  a  rather  elevated  roety  mm  pnjeeting  into 
the  sea. 

Circular  Head  is  a  ton^e  of  land  projectini:  into  the  sea 
to  the  distance  of  about  seven  mile.s  iVotn  the  mainland. 
Its  northern  portion  is  an  undulatinc:  table-land  resting  on 
basalt  columns,  whoso  surface  is  covered  with  bushes  and 
■mall  trees,  and  affords  good  pasture-ground.  The  highest 
put  of  it  i»  430  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Hus  table-land 
tialMat  ftT*  Bdlea  loag  6ctm  north  to  south,  and  somewhat 
BMm  tiantiRKiiiiles  aeroas  in  the  widest  part.  It  is  united 
to  the  nuuDhnd  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus  nearly  three  miles 
long  and  about  one  mile  wide.  On  each  side  of  the  isthmus 
is  a  tongue  of  land,  which  advances  four  or  five  miles  into 
the  sea,  and  forms  two  harbours,  called  East  and  West  Bay, 
which  have  sufficient  depth  for  small  vessels.  The  advan- 
tiges  afforded  by  these  two  harbours  and  the  paiture- 
gmmd  on  Circular  Head»  hare  indttced  the  Van  Inenenii 
Land  Company  to  fix  their  ddef  eatabUdnnent  here.  The 
coast  from  Circular  Head  to  Cape  Grim  is  low  and  sandy. 
In  some  places  there  are  swamps  overthrown  with  tea-trees. 
It  is  linen  l;y  niirnerous  shoals,  and  though  t!i>  i  r  Tx:e  several 
coves  at  the  embouchures  of  the  rivers,  none  of  Xham  has 
sufficient  depth  of  water  for  a  boat. 

North  of  tnis  coast-line  are  the  Hunter  Islands,  a  group 
consisting  of  three  larger  and  several  smaller  islands. 
Robbin  Idaod,  the  nearest  to  the  mainland,  is  divided 
from  it  by  a  narrow  strait,  Robbin  Channel,  which  is  Aill 
of  shoals,  out  has  good  anchoring-ground  near  the  eastern 
entrance.    The  island  is  about  ^  miles  lont^  from  ea.st  to 
west,  and  5  miles  \s  ide  on  an  average.  The  eastern  portion, 
embracing  about  two -thirds  of  the  whole,  is  low,  and  has 
a  sandy  aflO,  eovered  with  boabea  and  amall  trees :  it  has 
alao  peetate-yoimd.  The WMtem  ifiibiet  ia  arodgr  lidge. 
eovwed  vrHh  heath.   Three^Hnninoek  Idaad  b  about 
the  same  size,  hut  it  is  hilly,  and  chietly  covered  vrith 
bushes,  low  trees,  or  gra.s.'s.    On  its  eastern  side  is  a  cove, 
with  indifferent  anchorage.     We.st  of  Three-Hummock 
Island  IS  Barren  Island,  which  is  the  largciit  of  the  group, 
being  15  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  4  miles  vnae.  It 
is  likewiae  roclgr  in  ita  whole  extent,  but  leas  elevate 
Ihaa  Three>HiiiniiMcIt  bland :  in  feitilify  it  aeena  to  re- 
semble it  very  much.   On  the  western  shores  are  numerous 
reefs,  which  render  the  access  to  the  island  difficult  and 
almost  impossible.     Towards  the  southern  end  of  th;it 
coast  however  there  is  a  cove,  which  i.s  accessible  to  boats. 
The  strait  between  Barren  Island  and  Tliree-Hummock 
is  called  Peron  Channel :  it  is  well  protected  by  the  sur- 
rounding idanda,  and  haa  good  anchorage  at  several 
|>iacee,  so  that  it  may  be  conaidered  the  Mat  tiarbour  at 
the  western  entrance  of  Baas  Strait.  The  baauu  inrronnded 
by  the  three  large  islands  of  this  group,  is  called  Boulanger 
tiay.   It  is  well  protected,  but  very  dangerous,  being  full 
of  shoals  and  ^rr.  ili  low  islands  eapeoilly  towaida  the 
north-western  district  of  Tasmania. 

Surface  mtd  Soil. — As  the  first  Europti  aettlement  on 
Taamanin  viae  eatabliahed  only  forty  years  ago.  it  can  be 
no  nuttier  of  enrprtae  that  the  eountry;  is  imperfectly  ex- 
plored. Nearly  one-half  of  the  island  is  almost  unknown, 
namely,  nearly  two-thirds  of  that  portion  which  is  south 
ut  42P,  and  oiMKthiid  of  that  vriuch  i*  north  of  that  pa- 
rallel. 

The  Unexplored  Mountain-Region,  south  of  42°,  oc- 
cupies  the  aouthem  end  western  districts  of  the  island, 
and  rotchea  north^eait  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Derwent. 
This  river,  ftmi  its  aooree  in  Lake  St.  Clair  to  its  mouth, 
separates  the  well-lmown  part  of  the  island  from  that 
which  is  entirely  unknown  except  the  coasts  and  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river.  These  diiifricts 
are  occupied  by  an  apparently  continuous  mount;iin-ran<:i', 
which  extends  along  the  hvcr  at  a  short  riiKtancc  from  its 
banli^  and  inaome  places  sends  oif  branches  which  a^l- 
Vanee  eloea  to  the  nver.  Dueiaaseiaaoinetiniea  called 
the  Western  Monnlahit  by  the  aetUefa,  but  has  not  yet 

o^  lainccl  nny  other  name.    It  begins  on  '(i;:  a^^'tmry-  nf  tlif> 
Derwent,  opposite  the  entrance  of  Ralph's  iiay,  wiiii 
Mount  Nelson,  which  is  oamnlond  to  be  about  1000  feat 
P.       No-  MAS. 


above  the  sea.  Hence  it  eztenda  north-weat  to  Mooiit 
Wellington,  which  is  a  few  miles  treat  of  Hobart  Town,  and 
rises,  according  to  Darwin,  3100  feet  above  the  sea.  Far- 
ther on,  the  range,  which  occupies  a  width  of  perhaps  20 
miles,  docs  not  seem  to  contain  many  summits  which  rise 
much  above  ttie  general  level  of  the  range,  which  levei 
pirobably  is  never  less  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Tha 
aommiti^  which  have  been  noticed,  aic— Mount  field  (near 
42*  40*),  which  if  eetimated  at  3000  fieet ;  and  Wyld's  Craif . 
or  Peak  of  TcnerifTc,  about  45O0  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
latter  is  covered  with  .snow  for  nine  months.  It  is  &tat.ed  that 
in  several  places  plains  of  considerable  extent  occur  on  the 
top  of  the  range ;  but  as  the  whole  of  it  is  covered  with 
an  impenetrable  forest,  it  has  hitherto  been  impoanble  to 
ascertain  this  fact.  iW  mountains  which  surround  Lake 
St.  ^ur,  the  .source  of  the  fiver  Derwent,  appear  to  IM 
connected  with  this  range,  and  to  eonatitnte  its  northern 
extremity.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  is  a 
large  peninsula,  formed  by  D'Entrecasteaiix  Channel  and 
the  a.stuary  of  the  river  Huon,  the  whole  of  which  is 
covered  with  high  hills,  clothed  with  dense  forests  to  their 
summits,  and  broken  only  in  a  few  nlaces  by  valleys,  which 
exhibit  a  greet  degree  of  Certilify*  oat  in  wUdi  no  arttle- 
menta  have  jet  baui  made. 

TM  remainder  of  thia  region  is  only  known  lo  fiur  as  it 
has  been  observed  from  the  sea  and  a  few  places  irom  the 
coast.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this  district  is  a  moun- 
tain-niiiL^-  \  hn  ti  hm  s  a  few  miles  fVom  the  southern  coast, 
and  appears  to  extend,  without  interruption,  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Port  Davey,  called  Bathurst  Harbour,  to 
the  vicinitoof  Port  Refiige,  at  the  entrance  of  D'Entia 
eaateaux  Channel.  Ita  lower  parta  are  eovered  uMi  thidc 
foreata.  tnit  the  higher  are  without  wood.  Some  parts  of 
them  appear  white,  which  has  suggested  the  opinion  that 
they  are  always  covered  with  snow  ;  but  this  fact  is  quea- 
tioned.  The  higher  parts  however  axe  considered  to  rise  to 
an  elevation  of  .oOOO  feet  above  the  sea-level.  North  of  this 
range  there  are  two  ele %  ated  mountain-mass^  a  few  miles 
south  of  43°  S.  lat ,  .v.uih  are  called  Harz  Mountain  and 
Arthur's  Range.  The  latter  is  visible  from  Mount  Wd« 
lington,  though  more  than  60  miles  distant.  At  the  bade 
of  these  masses,  north  of  43"  S.  lat.,  open  plains  are  stated 
to  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Huon  to  the  moun- 
tains which  line  the  western  shores.  A  few  open  plains  of 
moderat.e  extent  are  also  found  near  the  banks  of  the 
Huon,  where  the  river  runs  eastward ;  but  farther  down 
the  whole  eountiy  is  covered  with  impenetrable  forests. 
From  fhbriverto^B.  lat  the  eountiyiaentirelyunknown. 
Several  summits  have  been  seen  from  consiaerable  dis- 
tances. The  most  elevated  appears  to  be  Frenchman's  Cap, 
*  [(>'.  of  Macquarrie  HHrli  ur.  vhii  h  is  covered  with  snow 
nearly  tlie  whole  year :  it.s  Lia.se  is  said  to  be  surrounded  by 
woodless,  open,  and  grassy  plains  of  considerable  extent. 
The  forests,  which  cover  this  region  almost  without  inter* 
ruption,  consist  chiefly  of  different  kinds  of  Eucalyptus, 
especially  Eucalyptus  ^obnlus.  and  different  kinds  of 
pines,  among  which  Thiroania  and  numy  tree^lte  ferns  are 
ireqiiently  met  with. 

The  Valley  of  the  Lower  Dertcent  extends  from  Mount 
Nelson  upwards  to  the  confluence  of  the  Derwent  wif.'i  thr 
Ouse  (near  42*  3S'  S.  lat.),  and  is  rather  more  than  50 
miles  long,  measured  along  the  bends  of  the  river.  The 
Derwent  runs  close  to  the  range  of  high  mountains  which 
extend  along  its  weatem  batiKs ;  and  the  space  between 
the  banks  of  thf  river  and  the  base  of  the  steep  rocky 
masses  harxily  ever  exceeds  a  mile  in  vridth,  antl  is  fre- 
quently not  half  so  much.  The  soil  of  this  tia.rr  v.  and 
comparatively  level  tract  is  of  great  fertility,  and  a  large 
part  of  it  is  under  cultivation.  On  the  east  of  the  river 
the  valley  extends  to  the  distance  of  about  five  miles,  where 
it  meets  the  higher  hills  tliat  enclose  the  valleys  which  lie 
farther  east  and  north.  Ihe  sucfiue  of  this  part  of  the 
valley  is  level  near  ttie  banim  of  the  river,  and  subject  to 
inunoafions  :  but  at  a  short  distance  from  thr rn  il.y  ground 
rises  in  gentle  undulaiions,  on  which  some  low  aiid  isolated 
hills  arc  nut  with.  'I  he  soil  of  this  tract  appears  to  be 
generally  of  tinit-rate  quality :  it  produces  rich  crops  of 
wheat,  and  is  well  adapted  to  otdiards.  CSultivation  is 
rapidly  spreading  over  this  txaot. 

A  mlly  Region  extends  east  of  the  Lower  Yall«r  of  the 
Denvent .  It  ■  x  t  e  n  eastward  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
and  northward  nearly  to  42'  35'  8.  lat.  The  surface  of  thii: 
tiactisftaoglfmioaa  aaeeesaMm  of  hill  and  dale.  The  tr»- 
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vtDtt  no  looner  unvei  it  the  bottom  or  one  hill  than  he 
AM  to  uoend  Another,  often  three  or  four  timee  in  the 
■pace  of  a  mile .  In  some  places  tiie  land  fewclb  into  greater 

heights,  which  liave  si'veral  niiles  of  ascent.  Except  the 
valleys,  which  constitutt  the  bottoms  of  the  numerous 
riversi  which  travorsc  this  n'i;ion  from  north  to  south,  h:k\ 
which  are  gcncrallv  of  moderate  width,  the  level  tracU, 
either  marshes  or  pfuna,  ue  ooniparalivel)r  few.  The  mosit 
elevated  part  of  this  re^on  appears  to  be  a  ridge  of  high 
ground  wmeh  begins  on  the  north  at  Table  Mountain,  a 
summit  standint,'  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Lake 
Sorell,  whose  elevation  is  estimated  at  38Q0  feet.  The 
n  i^''-  branching  oti'  I'roin  it  towards  the  south  is  of  moderate 
elevation,  but  considerable  width,  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  the  tract  between  the  rivers  ( ".yiio  and  Jordan.  It 
tenninatea  about  five  miles  from  tlie  banks  of  the  Derwent 
hi  Mount  Dromedary,  the  summit  of  which  is  1800  feet 
ibwre  the  sea-level.  In  general  the  hilla  «nk  lower  ae  we 
procred  south,  and  the  niTftoe  of  Balph^  Peninania,  and  of 
the  country  enclosing  Pitt's  Water  and  North  Ba) ,  is  only 
andulating.  Cultivation  in  thi->  region  is  almost  ex.clu.si\ cly 
limited  to  the  bottoms  of  liie.  rivers,  wliere  tliere  is  a 
strong  soil,  which  produces^  plentiful  crops  of  wheat  and 
other  grain.  The  declivity  of  the  hilb  u  sometimea  too 
ifteep  for  cultivatiooi  end  they  ere  generaU;^  covered  with 
thtcK  wooda.  But  eren  where  the  deoKvities  are  gentle, 
which  is  most  frequenMv  the  case,  the  soil  is  too  dry. 
The^  declivities,  and  also  tlie  upper  parts  of  the  hills, 
where  small  levels  frequently  occur,  arc  overgrown  with 
open  foresti  without  underwood,  under  tlie  shade  of  which 
there  ia  erass  nearly  all  the  year  round,  lliese  hills  afford 
excellent  pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle.  This  description 
•pptBea  to  the  whole  region,  except  that  portion  which  is 
north  of  Norfolk  Bay,  and  which  eroean  not  to  have  been 
explored.  That  put  of  it  which  ne>  alonir  the  Pacific 
consisf.s  only  of  rocky  masses,  freqnently  destilute  .if  woods 
and  bushes,  and  in  other  places  overgrown  with  crooked 
and  stunted  trees. 

The  Elevatid  Plnins  are  north  of  the  Hilly  Region,  and 
extend  from  42°  35'  to  about  41°  StK.  They  are  separated 
firum  the  Pacific  by  a  higher  Uact,  oallea  Eastern  Tier. 
This  tract  begina  on  the  aouth  near  42f  SV,  where  it  ia  about 
10  miles  ivide,  and  extends  northward  to  the  valley  of  the 
South  Esk,  to  which  it  descends  with  a  steep  declivity.  It 
increases  in  width  as  it  proceeds  farther  north,  and  on  the 
banks  of  ttie  South  Esk  it  is  more  than  30  miles  from  (ai>t 
to  west.  Thib  regipn  also  is  entirely  unknown,  and  is  a 
blank  on  our  maps.  We  can  find  no'  information  respect- 
ing its  character  and  cftpahilities.  The  heights  which 
enend  along  the  sea  are  vetjr  scantily  wooded,  and  do  not 
present  a  promising  aspect.  The  plains  themtelTes  are 
oivides'i  riln  the  southern  and  northern  plains  br  a  ^  itut-- 
whst  hiii)  and  wooded  tract,  whicli  crosses  them  in  a  dia- 
gonal direction  from  south-east  to  north-west,  beginning 
on  the  Jblastern  Tier  with  the  HJue  Hills,  souUi-east  of  Oat- 
lands,  and  pasang  eai>t  of  Uiat  township  to  Table  Mount, 
and  the  other  heights  surrounding  Lake  Soidl^  and  hence 
to  the  ranoe  of  nunintuns  called  the  Weeteni  T^er  or 
Western  IVfountains,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  which 
it  is  divided  by  the  upper  valley  of  Lake  Kiver.  Farther 
west  the  Western  Tier  constitutes  the  northern  t)oundary  of 
the  southern  plains.  These  southern  plains  arc  distinguished 
by  many  large  lakes.  The  most  western  of  tliese  lakes  is 
that  of  St.  Clair,  the  source  of  the  Ikrwent  river.  It  u 
about  ten  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide  on  an  svetage, 
and  differs  tnm.  \&  kites  fivther  east  in  hawing  aore  of 
the  shape  of  nn  alpbe  hdte  vtA  bdng  sumninded  by 
mountains.  The  country  v^t  of  the  lake  St.  Clair  is  not 
included  in  the  plains  heme  very  mountainous,  and  con- 
taining several  hii^h  !(ujjii:iis  between  the  Derv\'ent  on  the 
west  and  the  Nive  nver  on  the  east.  Even  to  the  east  of 
the  lastnnentioned  river  that  part  of  the  countiy  which  lies 
near  the  Derwent  is  extremely  uneven  and  hiiljr,  but  tuc- 
tliir  north  the  southern  plains  begin  witii  the  tract  that 
sommnds  Lake  £cho.  Inis  lake  is  of  a  round  form,  t)ut 
only  three  miles  in  diameter.  The  shape  of  this,  like 
all  those  farther  east,  shows  that  they  are  not  enclosed  by 
mountains,  but  spread  out  in  plains.  North  of  Lake  Echo 
is  Great  Lake,  the  source  of  the  Shannon,  one  of  the  largest 
tributaries  of  the  Derwent.  It  is  said  that  this  lake  is  20 
miles  long,  10  wide,  and,  owing  to  its  numerous  branches,  ^ 
lailca  m  ciiniit;  but  our  omm  jdvo  it  haidly  hnlf  these 
dbwurioH.  SMt  of  AniFuEt  an  tfaa  tfave  Arthur 


lakes,  the  largest  of  which  has  a  circuit  of  between  20  and 
30  miles.  Lake  Sorell,  which  ia  fiutber  to  the  aouth-«ut, 
is  of  a  very  irregular  form,  and  hardly  inferior  in  extent  to 

Great  Lake.  Smaller  lakes  arc  mmurotis,  especially  alo:ig 
the  wooded  tract  which  separates  the  Moutnem  from  (he 
northern  plains.  There  ate  lewer  lakes  in  the  northern 
plains,  and  they  are  all  small,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Western  Lagoon,  a  cluster  of  lakes  situated  at  the  ea4cni 
termination  of  the  W«i>t«m  Tier,  the  largest  of  whidi  nmj 
oe  five  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  the  woody  tract 
•ieparatinK  the  plains  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  i-  nV  i  it  eicht 
miles  wide  where  it  i.s  ciossid  by  the  prrea,',  luaa  from 
Hobart  Town  to  I>aunceston.  In  the  jtlains  there  are  »ome 
short  ridi^cs  of  low  hills,  which  rise  above  the  common 
level  with  very  long  slopes,  and  arc  covered  with  open 
forests.  At  other  places  there  are  single  hills,  mo&tly  of  a 
conical  form,  hence  called  sugar-loaves:  th^  are  most 
fireqoent  in  the  dislxict  which  approaches  the  fisstem  Tier. 
In  other  respects  the  vurface  of  the  plains  ia  either  a  dead 
level  or  slightly  undulalirijj;.  In  their  natural  state  they 
are  Ceneraily  destitute  of  trees,  but  in  a  tew  sjiots,  espe- 
cially where  the  siirlace  is  undulatintr.  trees  occur  in  small 
clumps.  The  chmatc  is  muuh  colder  than  m  the  low  tracts 
neer  the  coast,  as  the  snow  sometimes  covers  the  ground 
for  sevsnl  weeks,  and  thua  the  soil  imbibes  sofflcienl  moia* 
ture  to  maintain  a  vifofous  growth  of  grass  nearly  all  the 
year  round.  The  pa-stiires  thus  produced  constitute  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  this  region,  a.s  the  soil  is  seldom  rich 
enough  for  the  growth  of  grain.  The  juistures  are  much 
better  adapted  forsheep  than  for  cattle,  and  the  chief  part 
of  Uie  wool  exported  fiom  Tasmania  is  brought  to  the  sea- 
ports fi-om  this  region.  Among  these  jllains  that  called 
Salt-Pan  Plain  requires  notice.  It  lies  near  the  water- 
shed of  the  Derwent  and  Tamar,  behreen  the  sources  of 
the  Macquarrie  river,  which  runs  to  tiie  Tamar,  and  those 
of  the  Jtirdan,  which  falls  into  the  Denvent.  In  this  plain 
are  three  ponds,  or,  rather,  hollow  depressionf^,  which  are 
filled  with  water  during  the  rainy  season,  but  >!r\  up  v\bin 
the  rains  are  over,  and  the  soil  is  then  so  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  salt  that  a  coniMeinble  quantity  la  colloetM 
vtm  season  for  domeaticnuipoieai 

Ine  region  hitherto  deeeribed  is  watered  by  many 
streams,  m  st  nf  which  join  the  Drr.vi  nt.  This  river 
originate,  iis  already  observed,  in  Lake  .St.  Clair.  It  nin> 
about  6(1  miles  measured  in  astrajEjht  hne,  until  it  meets  tlie 
Lide-water,  and  its  general  cuurse  is  south-east.  Intiuitig 
from  the  lake,  it  traverses  for  several  miles  a  plain,  and  then 
enters  a  narrow  valley  bounded  by  mnnnfaina,  whi^  it 
is  joined  from  the  north  by  the  Nive,  and  flom  the  south 
by  the  Florentine  river,  the  course  of  which  two  tributaries 
is  hardly  known.  It  leaves  the  mountains  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Dee,  where  it  forms  two  cataraels,  a  mile 
frtmi  one  another,  of  which  the  uppermost  is  30  leet  high. 
It  then  flows  aloni?  the  foot  of  tlie  western  mountains  with 
a  rapid  current,  and  is  not  navigated,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
numerous  rocks  along  i\s,  banks,  but  also  partly  because  ita 
volume  of  water  is  sub^t  to  great  changes.  The  last 
rapids  oeeur  at  New  Norfolk,  up  to  which  place  the  tide- 
water comes.  During  the  summer  monthii  the  water  of 
the  river  is  brackish,  and  unfit  for  dnnking  at  New  Nor- 
folk ;  but  when  it  is  jswollen  by  rains,  it  is  fresh  to  the 
distance  of  two  or  tliree  miles  below  the  town.  The  river 
is  here  a  Quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  begins  to  be  navi- 
gable for  ships.  A  few  miles  lower  down  the  river  widcw 
to  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  which  width  ia  gnuluiJly  in- 
creased to  two  miles.  Below  Hobart  Town  it  varies  be- 
tween two  and  four  miles,  and  is  deep  enough  for  large 
vesseln,  and  free  from  shoals,  which  are  mther  numerous 
above  that  town.  The  tide  ascends  30  mile*  from  Storm 
Bay.  None  of  the  tnbutaries  whicii  enter  the  Derwent 
from  the  south,  alter  it  has  omeiged  from  tlie  mountains, 
are  above  the  size  of  a  mountain-torrent ;  but  it  receiven 
several  riven  turn  the  north  which  fiow  fam  20  to  30 
miles,  as  the  Dee,  the  Onee,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Jordan. 
Some  of  them  form  catmota  and  n^ds,aad  noaoof  theoi 
are  navigable. 

The  nver  Huon,  which  drains  the  greater  j^arl  <>f  ihc 
mountain-region  west  of  the  Derwent,  has  a  course  of  about 
80  miles ;  but  this  river  lies  without  the  settled  portion  ot 
the  colony,  and  it«  oouiae  has  only  been  explond  within  • 
fsw  years.  No  aoconnt  of  it  enste.  It  Ibems  a  vride 
tuaiy,  like  the  Derwent,  which  opens  in  D  Kntr(-rELsieau» 
Bay.   Coal  River  drains  the  undulating  countrj-  east  of 
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tbin  Denrant,  and  ftilt  into  fitt't  Water:  iita  eouiaa  is 
•boot  20  miles. 

We  pa--s  to  the  flt  siription  of  the  northern  part  ofTa.-!- 
maiua  north  of  41°r}0').    The  ^vate^she^l  of  the  easttni 
districts  of  this  country  lies  close  to  thi-  PRiit'ic,  fvs  the  re- 
motest sources  of  the  South  £sk  are  only  from  four  to  five 
milei;  from  its  shorfs.  Hw  Upper  VaUcyof  tlM  South  Esk 
lies  between  two  ]arg«  ino«ntatn-iMMBe«t  but  the  Lower 
Valley  eonatttute*  a  part  of  the  Baain  of  lineoln.  The 
I'pprr  Va!!ry  pxtonds  from  tho  sotirt  ps  of  the  river  wesf- 
waid  to  the  vicinity  of  Hen  Lonioiul  Ri\nlet,  wIutl' 
otTset  ol'thf  Bi'ii  T.omond  comes  close  to  the  river,  whilst 
ram  the  south  the  mo^t  north-western  branch  of  the  East- 
em  Tier  also  approaches  very  near,  so  that  there  is  a  na- 
tural pasi  bv  which  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  South  Esk  is 
entered.   Thb  valley  extend*  about  36  milea  ftom  the 
jrorge.  following  the  St.  Paul's  River,  but  nearly  50  miles 
aton?  the  Break-o'-Day  River.   The  mountuns  which  ex- 
Uviil  :i!(.Mi^  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  connect  the 
northern  part  of  the  Eastern  Tier  with  the  rnnije  of  the 
Ben  Lomond,  have  not  been  explored.    When  seen  from 
the  sea  they  constitute  a  hig-h  r.ui'.;e,  overtoooed  by  several 
snmnuts,  among  which  is  Tasman's  Peak  ana  Mount  Cham- 
V*gtt3[,  BOoth-west  of  Cape  St.  Uckn'a :  the  tatat  mentioned, 
a  corneal  sununit,  ri««s  ahont  3000  ftet  above  tile  aea.  It 
ha.s  not  yet  been  as(  i  rfainet!  .vhere  and  how  this  maritime 
ran^e  is  connected  with  Ben  Lomond.   Ben  Lomond  ap- 
pf'ars  to  be  the  highest  crround  in  this  part  of  Tasmania, 
and  is  estimated  to  rise  4300  feet,  or  about  1200  feet  higher 
than  the  mountain  in  Sootiaad  whose  name  has  been 
traoaferred  to  it.  The  moontam-maai,  of  which  it  forms 
the  moat  elevated  portion,  extends  to  a  eonriderable  ifia- 
tance  to  the  south-west,  where,  as  already  observed,  it 
comes  clo^e  to  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk,  near  the  place 
where  it  is  joined  by  Hen  Lomond  Rivulet,  and  it  is  pro-  \ 
bable  that  it  advances  stiii  farther  to  the  north-east,  in  j 
^rhich  direction  this  reffion  has  not  been  explored.    It  is 
however  certain  that  the  maritime  range  and  that  of  Ben  ' 
Ix)mond  join  at  an  acute  angle,  leaving  between  them  a  ; 
depreaaion  of  a  basin-like  shape,  which  may  be  called  the  | 
Ba.<dn  of  Wngal,  from  a  township  of  that  name  situated  ' 
:iear  the  place  '^lie;  c  the  South  K>k  and  l!ie  Breaii-o'-Day 
River  join.   The  e\isteiict;  of  tlus  basin  ha^  only  been  I 
ivscertained  within  the  la-t  ten  years,  and  our  information 
respecting  it  is  scanty  ;  but  as  tfie  settlements  begin  to  be  i 
namennis,  and  as  it  has  been  divided  into  hundreds,  ve 
may  pccsame  that  the  ami  of  this  tract  ia  good.  The 
Aasin  of  Tlngal  extends  fVom  north  to  toath  about  15 
miles,  and  about  as  much  fr  ni    n  '  t  i  v.  t.    Its  southern 
district  s  are  drained  by  the  ikeak-o -I  j.iy  River,  which 
rises  in  t!ie  maritnne  rani;e,  and,  nmnin^  eastwai-d,  meets 
Delow  Pinstal  the  South  Esk,  which  originates  in  the  Ben 
Lomond  itinge,  and  waters  the  northern  districts  of  the 
bsaio.    A  few  miles  below  the  confluence  of  these  two 
branches,  the  South  Eik,  having  a  south-west  oonne,  en- 
ters a  wide  valley,  about  10  miles  long,  and  aRerwards 
reaches  a  plain,  where  it  is  mot  by  the  St.  Haul's  River. 
Tlif  valley,  throusrh  whicli  tlie  lait-rneiitioned  brane'o  ol 
the  South  Eak  descends  from  its  source  in  the  mantiiuo 
ran^e,  is  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  course  so  wide,  tliat 
it  ha»  obtained  the  name  of  St.  Paul's  Plains,  which  are 
described  as  an  undulating  countr) ,  in  ^me  parts  over- 
ji^rown  vrith  open  forest.s,  and  in  others  without  trees,  but 
well  watered,  and  producing  rich  pastttre.   Between  the 
V'al  Icy  of  St.  Paul's  River  and  the  Basin  of  Finjral  is  a  moun- 
ta.in-ma»s,  which  is  connected  on  the  e;ist  w  ith  the  mtui- 
time  range,  and  whost'  western  extretnity  is  marked  by  a 
ilome-like  summit,  to  which  the  name  of  St.  Paul's  Dome 
ha*  been  given.    It  is  considered  to  rise  28()0  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  After  the  confluence  of  the  two  principal 
branches,  the  South  Esk  turns  westward,  and  flows  along 
the-  ba^e  of  the  Ka^-tern  Tier,  so  that  between  the  river  and 
?he  mountain  south  of  it  there  is  only  a  narrow  strip,  with 
an  undulating  or  hilly  Miriace,  which' however  has  a  L'ood 
srtil.    North  of  the  river  the  valley  extends  to  the  base  of 
the  Ben  Lomond  range,  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles :  the 
toter veiling  ground  resembles  in  general  the  St.  Paul's 
Plains,  l>enig  better  adapted  for  pasture  than  for  agricul- 
ture, and  partly  covered  with  thin  forests.   Thus  tb«  val- 
iey  continues  to  the  gorge  above  tlie  mouth  of  Ben  Lomond 
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ia  probably  occupied  bv  mountains ;  but  the  interior  of  it 
has  not  been  explored,  and  only  the  outskirts  of  it  are 
known.  Tlie  country  along  the  Bay  of  Pii-es,  between 
Cape  St.  Helen's  and  Eddystone  Point,  is  of  considerable 
elevation,  but  partly  well  womled  and  partly  covered  with 
a  fine  nowth  of  grass.  This  tract  is  supposod  to  be  fit  for 
pastoru  settlements.  North  of  Eddystone  Point  the  moun- 
tains m  several  noilea  from  the  ^ore :  they  have  only 
been  seen  Ihnn  a  ^stance,  and  appear  to  constitute  one 
continuous  mas.s,  broken  in  a  tew  places  bv  ravines,  by 
whicli  small  nvcr*  issue  from  them.  There  are  no  striking 
.summits,  except  Mount  Cameron,  between  Kiidvstone 
Point  and  Ringarooma  Bay,  but  it,  elevation  is  r.ot  kiio\»n. 
The  mountains  are  genemlly  wooded.  The  flat  c ountiy 
between  these  mountains  and  the  sea,  from  Eddystone  Point 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tunar,  is  watered  by  numerous  small 
streams,  but  the  soil  is  generally  dry  antl  sand}',  in  some 
places  overgrown  with  bushes  or  s!ioil,  crooked  trees  and 
in  others  covered  with  swamps,  in  whirh  only  tea-bushes 
are  found.  There  arp  a  few  tracts  wliich  have  a  better 
soil,  and  micrht  be  i  ultivated,  as  on  the  banks  of  Piper's 
River.  The  best  portion  of  this  region  is  the  valley  at  the 
North  Esk,  which  opens  to  the  west,  and  stretches  east- 
ward into  the  mountains  on  the  north  of  the  Ben  Lomond 
range.  This  valley  however  is  narrow,  and  contains  very 
few  tracts  adapted  for  airrieulf urul  purposes,  and  the  num- 
ber of  .settlements  is  small,  thoutjli  the  proximity  of  the 
town  ol'  Launceston  affords  a  ready  sale  for  their  produce. 
A  ridge  of  slenle  but  wooded  hills  nins  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  river,  and  continues  to  the  banks  of  the  South 
£sk,  where  that  river,  about  a  mile  above  Launceston, 
runs  In  a  niirow  valley  for  a  mile,  and  at  the  point  where 
it  leaves  that  valley  forms  a  rnfartict  about  40  feet  high. 

The  gorge  through  which  the  South  Esk  flows  above 
r.auncoton  sej)aratc-  the  valley  ol'  the  Taniar,  which  lies 
north  of  it,  froni  the  Ba-sin  uf  Lincoln,  which  extends  south 
of  it.  The  Tamar  is  only  a  deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  which 
begins  at  the  town  of  Launceston,  and  where  the  two  Esks 
fall  into  it.  Its  length  to  Pbrt  Dalrymple  in  a  straight  line 
is  about  30  miles,  but  measured  along  its  numerous  bends 
it  is  43  miles.  The  tides  come  up  to  Launceston,  at  which 
place  the  inlet  is  only  (30  vardswide,  vet  vesaels  u{  15(1  tons 
may  ascend  to  the  town.  The  width  ol'  the  navigable  clian- 
nel  IS  20  yards,  nordiM'sit  widi'ii  for  two  miles  below  the  town, 
and  it  is  very  narrow  10  or  12  miles  faither,  though  the  inlet 
itself  widens  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Ten  or  twelve 
miles  below  Launceston  the  inlet  alternately  e^anda  to  « 
breadth  of  three  mDes,and  eontiads  to  amile,  so  as  to  appear 
like  Ncvei-nl  small  lakes  connected  by  short  channel-.  In  this 
part  are  s.^vci  d  shoals  and  sand-banks,  and  they  ^iily  dl.^- 
appcar  about  15  rules  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  srreat  obstacle  to 
the  naviijation  ol  the  river  that  the  wind  aiwsus  blovs's either 
tlireetly  up  or  down  it,  m  that  a  vessel  is  often  obliged  tO 
dopend  upon  the  tide,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  pia- 
aage  from  Port  Dalrymple  to  Launceston  oeeupies  two  or 
three  weeks.  Tlie  valley  of  the  Tamar,  measured  between 
the  summits  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river,  is  about  eight 
miles  wide,  but  two  or  three  of  them  are  occupied  by  the 
declivities,  though  these  declivities  arc  rather  steep.  ThuA 
the  cultivable  ground,  if  tlie  extent  of  the  inlet  itself  is  sub- 
tracted, varies  between  three  and  six  miles.  Near  the  town 
of  Launoeston,  and  to  a  distance  of  about  11  milea  noith  of 
it,  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  liver  iNMeaMa  •  con- 
siderable degree  of  fertility,  and  ia  weD  settled ;  but  farther 
dovm  the  ea.sterii  banks  have  adry  sandy  or  stony  soil  of  very 
inferior  quality,  whicIi  is  still  uninhabited.  On  the  Iclt  bank 
of  the  nver  the  soil  is  much  better,  and  there  the  settle- 
ments are  numerous,  Uiough  not  so  numerous  a«  ne&i-  Laun- 
ccNton. 

The  Satin  of  LineolHt  so  called  from  the  hundred  of 
Xinoohi,  vAAda  oeeupiea  flie  centre  of  it.  ia  the  moat  fkttile 

portion  of  Tiu^mania.  It  includes  on  the  east  the  lower 
valley  of  the  South  Esk,  extending  to  the  western  base  of 
Ben  Lomond,  and  oathe  west  reaches  the  eastern  ba^e  of 
the  Western  Tier.  It  i*  separated  from  the  Northern 
Elevated  Plains  by  the  hilly  and  woody  tract  called  Epping 
Forest.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  ridge  of  hills 
south  of  Launceilun,  and  the  mountains  which  line  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Msander  as  far  as  the  mouth  ni 
Quamby's  Braok.  It  extends  from  south-east  to  north- 

w  est  about  K  miles,  and  as  much  from  north-easl  io  south- 
west. This  gives  an  area  of  tSOO  square  nuieii.  This  basin 
iamtercd  hraerenl  Utm  riven  whioh  unite,  and  nlti- 
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aiately  fall  into  the  South  Esk  before  it  enters  tlie  above-  | 
mentioned  fforge.  The»e  rivers  are,  from  east  to  west — 
Elizabeth  lUver,  Macquarrie  River,  Lake  River,  Penny- 
royal River,  and  Mawnder  or  Western  River.   The  sur- 
Ikce  and  th«?  soil  of  the  Basin  are  not  uniSonn.  £<Mt  oC  the 
South  Eiik  the  higher  country  chiefly  comUte  of  plains, 
either  destitute  of  v  id  or  thinly  wooded,  and  well  adapted 
for  sheep  :  the  wide  bottom  of  the  rivers  yiilds  rich  crops. 
The  country  between  the  Sovith  Esk  and  Lake  River  con- 
•iaU  of  wioe  valley*  along  the  courses  of  the  hvers,  and 
narrow  lidgM  of  uUa  benrcca  them,  which  however  in 
fome  jbow  ■ttafai  m  eoandeiaUa  elevatioa  above  their 
banes.  These  Mlb  are  fenodly  wooded,  and  though  the 
soil  on  t!.  /;r  leclivities  is  good,  they  are  at  present  only 
used  as  p.iu.'aire-ground :  the  wide  level  tracts  along  tlie 
watcrc  ounies  liave  a  very  iVrliie  soil,  most  of  wliicli  is  under 
cultivation,    'fhe  most  level  portion  of  the  ba.sin  is  that 
which  is  west  of  IJike  River,  for  in  this  district  the  uplands  | 
do  not  rise  much  above  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  extend 
with  an  undulating  surface,  and  are  seldom  interrupted  by 
high  hills.  Like  Uia  bottoms,  thej  were  iormeiljr  clothed 
with  trees,  except  on  the  very  margins  of  the  nTers,  bat 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  region  has  been  cleared  and  con- 
verted into  fields.  The  soil  of  the  bottoms  is  very  rieh,  but 
they  are  subject  to  inundations,  which  how  ever  are  of  sliort 
duntion.  From  the  Basin  of  Lincoln  all  the  com  is  brought 
to  Laiineeston,  which  is  exported  from  that  place,  and 
which  ia  the  principMl  mpport  of  the  population  in  the 
eonntiy  loonif  Sydney,  wMMver  AiulraUa  expericnoii  a 
dearth. 

To  the  west  of  this  basin  is  the  fVettern  Tier,  or  Wcitem 

Mountains,  whii  \\  i  \tend  from  the  banks  of  the  Ijdce  River 
a  few  miles  below  the  place  where  that  river  issues  from 
the  Arthur  Lakes,  in  a  west-north-west  direction  to  the 
sources  of  the  river  Mersey,  a  distance  of  about  50  milet. 
The  range  lies  between  the  southern  plains  and  the  Basin  of 
Lincoln,  but  mii  have  veiy  little  iofonaation  mpecting  this 
region.  A  few  aumnuts  hseve  been  notieed,  ta  the  Quam- 
by  Tl'  iff,  near  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Basin  of 
Lincoln,  which  is  stated  to  be  ;t">00  feet  high,  and  the  Ex- 
treme Western  Bhiif,  at  the  west  end  of  the  region.  It 
appears  that  the  upper  part  of  the  range  constitutes  a 
tolerable  level,  on  which  only  a  few  peaks  attain  5()0  feet, 
and  which  is  covered  with  small  lakes,  grass,  and  an  aipine 
vegetation.  Some  low  rocky  ridges  which  run  across  it 
are  coveted  with  crooked  eucalyptus  and  bushes.  The 
width  of  ttua  elevated  tract  does  not  exceed  a  few  nulea, 
but  its  elevation  must  be  considerable,  which  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  circumstance  that  even  in  January,  which 
corresponds  to  our  July,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  wa-s  experi- 
enced, which  covered  the  grounu  some  inches  deep.  The 
whole  vegetation,  «peeiaUy  the  iVcuuent  occurrence  of 
Kdiens  and  mosses,  proves  its  great  elevation,  which  pro- 
bab^  is  not  much  less  than  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

At  its  northem  extremity  the  Weetem  Tier  is  of  con- 
siderable width,  extending  from  Qiiaxnhy's  BhiiTto  Extreme 
Western  Bluff,  a  distance  of  about  25  miles.  At  its 
northern  declivity  extend.*  a  depres.«ion  or  valley,  from 
ea.st  to  >■  I  -t,  ..inch  may  be  called  the  V<tllry  of  thr  Mir'nn- 
der,  as  that  river  drains  the  greater  part  of  it.  Thuugii  a 
cart-road  has  been  made  through  it,  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  ita  extent  from  south  to  north,  but  we  are  infotmed 
that  it  extends  westward  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Menef 
where  this  river  turns  westward,  beintj  here  divided  from 
tlie  valley  ot  the  last-mcntioncd  nvcr  by  a  narrow  offset 
of  the  Western  Tier.  This  tract  consists  of  level  plains, 
which  are  generally  without  trees,  but  in  several  places 
there  are  small  clumps  of  them,  and  they  are  occasion- 
ally intersected  by  narrow  belts  of  forest,  extending  from 
the  mount^ns  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Numerous 
riven  water  this  eouotiy.  the  soil  of  which  ia  stated  to  be 
of  good  quality,  and  equally  adapted  to  cultivation  waA  the 
rearing  ot*  cattle. 

Proceeding  we8tv.i.-d  irom  the  banks  of  tlie  Mersey,  two 
high  and  steep  mountain-ridges  must  \>e  passed  betbre 
that  region  is  reached  which  is  called  the  Surrn/  IIilU, 
and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  Tasmania.  It  occupies  the  country  for  about  20  miles 
on  each  ^de  of  140*  E.  long,  and  aji  equal  extent  on  both 
odes  of  41*  aC  8.  Itt^  Iwt  properiy  speaking,  ita  extent 
towards  the  south  is  not  known,  and  it  is  even  probable 
tlint  it  I  ;uhi-s  the  foot  r.'  t!ii  Kldon  range,  a  chain  of 
uountiuns  whicli  has  been  seen  from  a  distance,  and  which 


probably  is  about  41*  6^  S.  lat.    This  retjion  pives  oncitt 
to  a  great  number  of  rivers,  which  run  off  in  all  directions. 
Willi  the  exception  of  a  few  nvuiets  originating  near  the 
coast,  all  the  nvers  which  fall  into  the  sea  west  of  146^  "25 
E.  long.  Md  noctb  of  4Sf*  8.  lat.  rise  in  the  Surrev  Hills: 
they  muat  therefbre  eooilitnle  ttie  highest  ground  in  this 
part  of  Tasm  an  1    It  is  remarkable  that  the  higheat  port 
of  the  region  liu?.  on  its  outer  edges,  for  the  region  is  Btir« 
rounded  on  the  east,  and  still  more  on  ihr  north  and  weM, 
by  hills  which  rise  considerably  above  the  jjeneral  level, 
have  exticniely  steen  declivities,  and  narrow-  level  tract*  on 
their  tops,  but  are  otherwise  covered  with  dense  forest*  fre- 
quently matted  together  by  underwood.  Among  the  single 
summits  are  the  St.  Valentine's  Peak,  near  the  DOrthern 
edge,  which  is  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  theBlaek  Bhiff 
Mount,  which  is  said  to  be  :«X)  feet  higher.    The  interior 
of  the  reijion  is  very  different.    Its  surface  is  formed  by  a 
succession  of  low  hills,  which  ri-i  \wi'.i  so  gentle  a  s.!op»- 
that  it  may  be  considered  a  plain,  and  it  is  intersected  by 
small  brooks,  the  ^des  of  wMeh  are  adorned  with  narrow 
belts  of  beautiftU  ahruba  ud  ticca.  Whenever  a  hill  rise* 
to  a  higher  elevation,  its  declivity  consists  of  level  and 
regular  terrace-  n_=;  ii  laid  out  by  art,  and  the  aummitis 
crowned  with  aialtly  neppermint-lrees.   TTiere  are  many 
open  plains  of  several  square  miles  in  i  x*  :it  without  a 
tree.    In  general  there  are  not  more  than  ten  trees  to  an 
acre.   The  hills  are  covered  with  a  vigorous  growth  oC 
V^t&m.  Tlie  soil  is  a  dark  vegetable  mould  upon  a  rich 
brown  loam.  The  sabstrattuu  appears  to  be  gravel,  which 
renders  these  hills  perfeetlydry,  and  fit  fir  abeepMS«lfca»ibr 
which  purpose  they  now  are  used  bytiieietUcnienta  wWeh 
have  betva  formed  on  them  l  y  the  Van  Piemen's  Land 
Company.    This  country  exit  mis  north  of  St.  Valentine's 
Peak  on  both  bides  d  tin  Kd.u  n  i  r,  where  it  anpcam  even 
more  park-like  than  farther  south,  being  handsomely 
clumped  with  trees.  This  tract  is  called  the  Hampshire 
Hills.  The  devatioii  of  the  Sumv  Hills  above  the  sea* 
level  Tenders  the  eKnate  nrach  colder  than  on  the  eeart. 
Snow  covers  the  ground  for  several  weeks,  which  howwcr 
roust  be  considered  as  aa  advantage  in  a  country  wlme 
the  soil  inclines  to  dryness.   It  has  also  the  benefit  Of 
ahnndant  i-ains  during  autumn  (March  and  April>. 

Between  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  and  the  Surrey  Hills 
on  the  south,  and  Bass's  Strait  on  the  north,  is  the  hiUy 
region  of  Devonshire.  The  mountains  which  extend  from 
tbcnrge  of  the8oiilh£aktothe  vraetoftbeTainariuiith- 
noi^'west,  and  temdnate  on  the  sea  with  Pcint  FKnden. 
appear  to  constitute  a  continuous  ranee  of  moderate  ele-vm- 
tion.  They  are  partly  wooded  and  partly  destitute  of  treai, 
and  in  some  jilaces  covered  \m1  \  very  scanty  vegetation 
of  shrubs  or  grasK.  Farther  west  tliis  region  is  very  little 
know*n,  except  that  the  spaces  between  the  rivers  are  filled 
up  with  mountaina  and  oiffh  hills,  and  that  these  heigfals 
come  eloaa  to  the  dmes  of  the  »ea.  Few.  if  any,  settle- 
ments have  been  formed  on  it.  This  region  cztcnda  treat* 
ward  to  the  banks  of  the  Emu  River. 

West  of  the  Emu  River  begins  the  Greul  Plain  of  Tas- 
mania: it  occupies  the  north-western  portion  of  the  island, 
extendintc  along  the  northern  coast  from  the  Emu  to  i 
Grim,  and  along  the  westera  coast  to  the  Arthur  River. 
The  narrowest  portion  of  this  plain  appears  to  be  between 
the  £aitt  and  Detention  Rivers,  vrhm  iU  width  does  not 
exceed  12  mflea,  and  it  terminates  on  the  aoutti  at  the 
Hampshire  Hills.  Farther  west  a  continuous  range  of  high 
hills,  called  the  Campliell  Range,  forms  its  boundary, 
and  terminates  near  the  source  of  the  Detention  River  wiiJi 
Dip  Hill,  a  mountain  uf  moderate  eievatiou.  The  surface 
of  this  portion  of  the  plain  is  strongly  undulating,  and  in 
many  parts  even  hilly.  Near  the  wores  it  is  overgrown 
with  dense  forests,  which  are  made  nearly  impenetrable  fay 
the  underwood,  boshes,  and  ferns.  But  about  tbnc  oailcs 
or  Bonewhat  more  from  the  sea  the  foreels  are  inteiiupted 
by  a  Mirce.s.ion  of  small  plaiijs  c  riv(rt'd  vith  nras-^  and  des- 
titute of  trees.  They  have  a  lik;lil  di  y  suil,  ait  w  i  ll  watA-rod 
by  springs  and  streams  and  surrounded  by  excellent  tim- 
ber. The  graw  u  coanu*  but  plentiful :  there  are  also  some 
tracts  fit  for  cultivation.  West  of  Detention  River  the 
plain  CTows  wider.  From  Dip  Hill,  at  the  source  of  the 
river,  Hellyer  distinguished  the  high  grounds  at  Cum 
Grim  and  West  Point,  though  they  are  of  veiy  mode- 
rate elevation.  The  plain,  west  of  Dptention  Kvcr,  ex- 
ceed 15  miles  m  widtii.  This  large  tract  however  is  \t-ry 
ill  adapted  lor  ooloniaUion.  The  surface  is  generaily  level. 
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and  the  water  not  being  earned  oif .  (he  country  lias  been 
converted  into  <in  immense  s'namp.  A  portion  of  the  awamp 
ia  overgrown  low  tea-trees,  and  the  remainder  is  covered 
with  forests  ot  eucalyotus  and  underwood.  The  higher 
pounds,  which  generaJly  occiir  nearer  the  shurcs,  have  a 
modj  aoil  cotmimL  trith  heath  or  atunted  traca.  The  onl  v 
tnet  vfiieh  leerai  to  be  applicable  to  uaeftil  purpose*  is 

alortLT  tiii^  sra  troTn  Cape  Grim  In  the  Hivrr  Arlhur  :  its 
wiJtli  iiL-if  tiic  cLi,ve  is  severaJ  liulci,  but  iBrliier  a-uutli  it 
l^'rri.ss  aiucli  narrower:  the  surface  is  liilly  and  partly  stony. 
Tlie  soil  has  generally  a  tendency  to  saiid,  but  it  u  tiiickly 
flonwd  with  kangaroo  gnm,  and  makes  good  pasture- 
ground  for  sheep,  and  in  some  place*  for  cattle.  Trees 
ooour  onlr  at  cooflderable  dirtance*  from  each  other.  It 
is  probable  that  the  plain  continues  south  of  Arthur  River, 
but  that  it  is  of  less  extent  there,  as  low  hills  have  been 
seen  at  a  short  diiitance  from  the  sea,  which  are  dry  ai;  J 
only  covered  with  bushes,  but  behind  them  the  hills  riise 
nun  ri  li]::libr.   These  parti  have  never  been  visited. 

The  Arthur,  whose  mouth  is  near  41"  W  S.  lat.,  is  a 
nver  of  cun!>iderable  size,  and  biin^  down  a  large  volume 
of  water.  There  ia  a  bar  acroai  ita  mouth,  on  which  the 
Mft  breaka  with  »  tacavr  surf.  Its  middle  course  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  r!ii<  f  si.pply  of  it.s  watens 
is  derived  from  the  Surrey  Hillsi,  and  IJial  two  larsfe  rivers, 
whicli  ri,<  (here,  and  are  respectively  called  Hellyer  i  'l  v.  r 
and  Artliur  River,  unite  in  toe  oottotiy  betweeo  the  Surrey 
mis  and  the  we!>tem  coait ;  and  that  bj  fbnr  eooAiieooe 
the  Arthur  u  formed. 

The  other  known  lirenof  fhe  northern  part  of  Tymaaia 
arp  unimportant,  with  the  exception  of  the  Emu,  which  is 
navi^^able  for  boatij  for  a  few  miles.  With  respect  to  the 
Bouth  Esk.  which  probably  has  a  coursi-  i  HJO  miles,  two 
of  its  principal  brunche^^  the  Macquarhe  and  the  I^e  River, 
rise  on  the  southern  ele  v  ^d  plaine,  and  the  upper  branches 
of  theae  rivais  interlock  with  riven  which  iow  southward 
to  flia  Derwmt,  Aa  other  branohes  of  the  South  Esk  rise 
near  the  eastern  coast,  and  others  far  to  the  west,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  area  of  the  country  which  is  drained  bv  it 
and  the  Nonh  F  k  1  oes  not  fall  short  of  4000  square  mil*  s. 
The  Tamar  certainly  receives  the  drainage  of  a  much  larger 
extent  of  countiy  t6an  any  otlier  river  of  Tasmania. 

Climaie. — As  no  meteorological  observations  have  been 
published  on  the  climate  of  Tasmania,  we  only  know  its 
peeuUaiities  by  coniDariaonB  which  have  been  made  be- 
tween it  and  that  of  England  and  Sydney.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  climate  of  Hobart  Town 
on  tlie  soutliem,  arui  of  Launcenton  on  the  northern  coast. 
The  clinute  of  Hobart  Town  seems  to  be  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  range  of  mountains  west  of  the  town  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  open  ocean.  The  vagm  statement  of 
fi^fltoo,  that  tlie  mean  temperature  in  summer  is  7€P,  and 
in  winter  between  40*  and  48",  is  apparently  not  derived 
from  observatinns,  and  is  not  much  to  be  relied  on.  Tlie 
c'.imate  of  Hobart  Town  n  extremely  eliangeable.  Heat, 
cokl.  r.un,  and  sunshine  succeed  each  other  with  a  rapidity 
\\  h  I  cl I  !s  rarely  observed  in  any  other  part  ut  tiie  globe.  The 
\Mater  is  nut  more  constant*  than  the  summer :  the  same 
altemationik  with  the  addition  of  hail  and  snow,  follow  each 


other  in  qmek 


bat  the  snow  newer  remains  on 


the  ground  beyond  a  few  hours,  whilst  at  Launceston  it  falls 
in  greater  quantity,  and  coven  the  ground  for  many  dajrs 
tosrether.    This  st;Lt(  nu  nt  does  not  agree  wiih  ui  ither,  ac- 
cording to  which  the     era^  numl)er  of  days  on  tv  iiich  rain 
actually  falls  doejs  not  exceed  fifty  or  sixty  in  the  year,  atid 
tbatv  except  oo  these  days,  the  sky  is  cleiu-,  the  sua  briUiant, 
iMMt  tim  ataapaphere  diy,  pure,  and  elastic.  Hot  winds 
•oin«ttnMo.oeeur,  wUab  occamnaUy  mise  tb«  thennometer 
to  108*.  They  blow  from  noifh  and  norfbweit,  and  rarelj 
la'-t  a  !i  n::  timr-  ;  hut  durinr^  their  prevalence  vegetation  is 
i;rea.Liy  injured.    However  warm  the  middle  of  the  day  may 
be,  it  IS  invariably  attended  by  a  morning  and  evening  so 
cool  as  completely  to  brace  the  body,  and  to  counteract  any 
enervating  effects  of  the  climate.  Thunder-storms  are  less 
lircquent  ttiaa  in  Auatialia.  but  violent  suita  of  wind  wme- 
timoa  oecuTf  which  eanae  great  dcstiueBan  in  the  forests, 
and  the  coasts  are  viatea  by  much  boisterous  weather. 
Along  the  western  coast  strong  south-westerly  winds  pre- 
vail nearly  all  the  year  nn'.nd,  and  render  tV.i-  tr;ii  t  ali'iost 
inaccessible  on  account  oi  tiie  want  ul  harbours.  During 
■ome  seasons  of  the  ^ear  w  ei^terly  gales  continue  for  many 
^veeka  in  Baaa't  Stimt,  so  that  veaiela  sailing  from  Sydnqr 
to  tlia  Atiantk  find  U»t  lhagraaxra  lima  and  labour  bjr 


I  going  round  the  island.  Tli,:  ilimate  is  very  healthy:  no 
epidemic  or  contagious  diitiiats  have  been  obi»ei*vea,  and 
acute  diseases  are  generally  mild  and  of  short  duration,  arid 
yield  more  ea&ily  to  the  usual  remedies  than  in  any  othK 
country. 

ProaueHomt^Tbt  mineral  wealth  of  the  island  is  not 
known.  The  exiatenee  of  gold  and  silver  rests  on  state 

rnf  nts  vrhi^h  cannot  In-  Ti-Vn  d  un  ;  but  that  of  copper  is 
cc;laia,  aad  this  metal  is  rather  abundant  in  some  of  the 
lulls  on  the  north  coast.  Iron-ore  is  abundant,  but  not 
yet  turned  to  account.  Some  ore  which  was  subjected  to 
a  trial  yielded  60  per  cent,  of  matd.  There  arc  also  in- 
dications of  lead,  unc,  and  mangaiMaa ;  and  those  of  coal 
have  been  found  all  aetoa  the  ialand.  Roofing^late  of 
I  good  quality  abounds  in  many  parts:  on  the  .Arth  i  ^  u  h 
I  extensive  layers  were  discovered  by  Hellyer,  that  m  rui 
(ij  inion  the  whole  globe  might  be  supplied  vith  them. 
.Siilt  IS  obtained  from  Uie  salt  lake«  oi  bait-Pan  fiatn,  and 
.  is  also  got  from  sea^water  on  Uruni  Island,  but  not  in 
suiTicieul  quantity  to  supply  the  consumption.  Salt  is 
imported  from  England.  Excellent  sandstone  for  building 
it  lound  in  all  part*  ot  tlie  island,  and  marble  is  met  with 
at  various  placet.  Baaalt  rocks  are  frequent  along  the 
coast  and  in  many  places  in  the  interior. 

No  tropical  grains  or  plants  are  cultivated,  but  all  grams 
cultivated  in  England  succeed  well.  Wheat  is  of  excel- 
lent quality,  weighing  generally  from  62  to  pounds  the 
bushel :  considerable  quantities  are  exported.  Barley  and 
oato  will  onljr  thriva  m  a  good  aoiL  V^s^ahlea  of  all 
kindi  ate  aaoat  plentifbl,  even  tihooe  of  Bouthem  Emope. 
the  production  of  which  requires  in  England  much  care 
and  expense.  The  apple-orchards  are  of  great  extent, 
and  the  making  of  cider  is  attended  to.  Peaches,  apricots, 
and  nectarines  grow  \*try  abundantly.  Damsons,  plums, 
cherries,  pean,  uid  quinces  are  also  grown ;  but  the  fruii 
is  of  inferior  quality,  for  want  of  care.  Gmpea  are  Of  COOd 
quality,  but  no  good  wine  haa  yet  been  mate.  Saq>- 
berries,  eoosebemea,  and  currents  are  abundant  and  of 
good  quality :  strawberries  are  also  good.  All  these  fruits 
have  been  introduced  by  the  settlers. 

The  domestic  animals  of  Europe  have  been  transplanted 
to  Tasmania,  and  thrive  very  well.  Sheep  are  most  nu- 
merous. Wool  and  live  stock  are  exported  to  a  great 
extant.  Black  cattle  are  also  numerous,  and  many  head 
an  aommlljr  exported;  and  alaoaOBMhoiaai.  Fowls  are 
axtrerady  nnmerooa,  bat  geeie  and  dnekt  are  not  much 
kept. 

The  spermaceti-whale  is  very  abundant  m  Bass's  Strait, 
and  many  of  them  are  annually  taken,  but  more  by'  the 
inhabitants  of  Australia  than  by'those  of  Tasmania.  Black 
whales  abound  in  all  the  seas  round  the  island,  and  a  veiv 
lucrative  Aahen  ia  caitied  on  along  the  aouthem  ooMt. 
Whalebone  ana  train-<ril  are  importaint  artidee  of  export. 
A  small  quantity  of  sprrmarpti-oil  is  also  exported.  Seals 
are  found  on  most  of  llie  smaller  islands,  and  especially 
un  'hr  L•.l^■L'ln  fiasf:  their  skins  constitute  an  article 
of  export,  ikime  of  the  aaimals  of  the  forest*  are  common 
to  Australia  and  Taanania.  The  native  tiger  (Hy»no 
opossum)  and  the  native  devil  (Dasyurus  ursinus)  are  pe- 
culiar to  Tasmania,  and  perhaps  also  the  wild  cat.  These 
are  the  only  carnivorous  animals  in  Tasmania,  with  the 
exception  of  some  species  of  weasel.  There  ere  three  or 
four  spcL-ies  of  kangaroos,  two  kinds  of  opossum,  the  ban- 
dicoot, the  native  porcupine  or  echidna,  the  wombat,  the 
opossum-mouse,  and  the  ornithorhynchus  paradoxus.  All 
the  wild  animiJi,  of  Tasmania,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nativa  davU,  are v«rf  aairily  tadiad  and  domesticated.  The 
Imrda  ara  mmanwa:  thaaa  are  emus,  black  and  white 
cockatoos,  parrots,  two  Unda  of  magpies,  the  laughing 
jackst'i'-',  }inv,*ks,  en-E^lc^,  the  carrion  rr>)',\',  ]ji'li<'np,,  olack 
swan,  ducks,  teai,  widgeuni,  quajls,  siupu^  inii  bronze- 
winged  pigeons:  the  last-name  ]  are  considered  the  most 
beautiful  birds  in  the  island.  There  are  likewise  several 
varieties  of  snakes,  two  ot  three  of  which  are  venoraoua; 
also  centipede^  aooipions,  and  large  ants.  Fish  aie 
said  to  be  man  munetaaa  than  on  the  coast  of  Australia, 
but  they  have  Bot  bean  fiuthar  notiead.  The  rivcr>fiah 
are  small. 

None  of  the  forest-trees  oi  shnibs  yield  an  edible  fruit. 
They  are  ail  evergreens,  and  liave  that  sombre  olive  hue 
which  prevails  in  Australia,  without  a  single  lively  tint, 
exeept  that  of  the  native  cherry,  to  break  this  monotony. 
TIttnMMt  nnnMrauaart  tiw  auedQnptnab  iriiieh  atlaiaa  an 
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immeiue  &ize.  From  one  of  iU  species  a  nuuina  u  ob- 
tainsttwItiditMttfi  like  some  kind  of  sugiir-pliaii :  itibnoB 
eoncKtiona  on  ^  Imves  and  nnaller  branches;  but  to 

fmind  in  t^ich  trifling:  quantities,  that  it  would  nwrer  repiqr 
Ine  trouble  of  cKjllecting  it.  The  most  tisef\;l  tree  is  the 
string-y  bark,  which  is  used  for  building  and  fi  in-inp  ;  and 
the  blae  gum,  of  which  most  oi' the  boats  in  tlie  tolonv 
•N  built.  Tl\e  smaller  trees  are  used  for  mai.ts  for  smafl 
vessels.  The  peppermint,  so  called  li-om  the  taste  of  the 
leaves,  is  a  large  tree,  but  of  very  little  u»e.  The  Haon 
pine  isthemcMt  tMautiOtl  wood  intbeialand:  it  ut«it 
superior  both  in  colour  and  mMuoe  to  tho  Normj  dMl, 
but  is  scarce  and  difficult  to  be  had.  TJie  Adventure  pine, 
so  called  from  the  bay  of  tliat  name,  i»  a  Rpecies  of  pine 
adapted  for  house-work  and  lumiture  ;  but  it  is  not  l  om- 
mon.  The  black  and  silver  wattle  ^mimosaj  are  used  in 
house-work  and  furniture,  but  they  are  ot  diminutive  bize. 
The  bark  of  th«  black  wattle  is  exported  to  England  in 
large  quantitiet.  The  tea-tree  is  a  shrub  which  grows  in 
wei  situations :  an  infusion  of  its  leam  m$kt»  &  pleutnt 
beverage,  and,  with  a  little  sugar,  foimt  «n  osedlont  Mib- 
ititute  for  tea. 

(Flindere's  Forage  to  TVrra  Austraiis ;  Roswei's  V(jy<i^:fi 
d'Entrecasteatta-,  8:c. :  Evans's  Geographical,  Hislf>riciil, 
and  Ttipographtcdl  Description  of  Fan  Dien>pn'«  Land ; 
Widowson's  I'rexpnt  State  qf  Agriculture,  J^r.,  in  Fan 
Dtemmi'M  Land ;  BiwhofT Skeksh  t&t  Hittary  tf  Van 
Dimmit  Imdy      ;  «nd  BratonV  Bxemtiom  in  Nb» 

Soulh  miles,  ^-c.^ 

History. —hx  18i)3  Lieutenant  Bowen,  commissioned  by 
the  government  of  New  South  Wales,  Ih  i  !ed  oti  the  cast 
bank  of  the  Derwent,  aiid  formally  took  possession  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  as  a  place  of  settlement.  In  the  i'ollovNinir 
year  Colonel  Collins,  the  first  Ueutenant-govemor,  arrived, 
and  established  the  seat  of  government  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Derwent :  he  gKVO  to  tbo  mot  the  mom  of  Hobait 
Ibwn,  in  compliment  to  Lwd  Hobart,  then  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies.  Colonel  Patterson  arrived  in  the 
sune  year  in  the  Tamar,  and  lormed  an  entablishment  on 
its  west  bank.  Colonel  Davey  succeeded  to  the  povem- 
ment  in  1H13,  and  under  his  administration  the  ports  of 
the  colony  were  first  opened  to  comnMros,  onlv  transport 
voaaeU  mm  Neir  South  Walea  hitvinc  mnoiiMy  been  ad- 
mitted. Colonol  SordlwasappmatM  uentenant-fovenior 
in  1R17,  and  in  1819  the  immigration  of  iVee  settlers  from 
England  ( ommenced,  the  colony  having  been  previously 
exclusively  formed  of  criminals  sent  from  New  Soutfi 
Wales  for  crimes  repeated  tiicre,  and  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary' officers  chargea  with  their  sujierinlendence.  Till  the 
year  1K24  the  goveniment  waii  subject  to  iliat  of  New 
south  Wales,  and  the  chief  civil  and  criminal  questions 
ttising  in  Vaa  Dicmen'a  LanA  wura  decided  in  Sjrdney. 
'tim  only  comts  hi  the  iihmd  were  thoae  of  police  nia^«- 
tratesi,  who  had  coirniznnce  of  potty  crimes,  and  a  court 
for  the  settlement  of  (jue?.tions  of  ^nlue  not  exceeding  50/.. 
in  which  a  nnlttaiy  officer  presided.  Great  inconvenience 
and  miHchief  re:iult«:d  tiom  Diis  state  of  things.  Civil 
euiei  were  mostly  settled  by  compromiM;  end  in  eriminal 
oMea,  the  moat  daiigennu  ofnoden  were  lUowcd  to 
eaeepe. 

The  most  important  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  colony 
were  nrade  between  the  years  1824  and  1836,  during  the 
•dminiatration  of  Colonel  Arthur:^ 

In        the  population  was  12,048;  in  1885  it  wte  40^283 

„      Number  of  vessels 

v.  hich  arrived  .  93;  tt 
Sailed  outwards  .  36;  ^ 
Acres  in  crop  84^038;  n 
Pounds  of  wool 


n 
n 


234 
225 


I.M2.800I 


22; 

•  1; 

£1G,RCC ; 


e.vuorted 
n      I^uiQOcr  of 
Ikdoiiea 

Revetiue 

Expenditure 
„      Value  of  Imports  £02,000; 
«•  Bi^orte  £UjBtlOi 

r^lati.itiral  Peturri>t  nf  T'ln  Dif: 
by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  HolKtu  Town,  dated  \Ot/i  Oct. 

Kuads  were  formed  and  bridges  cooatnicted  in  different 
pHtotftbaidaiid;  wliol««iB*lMPt«tm1ntaN»dMed;  the 


tone  of  public  opinion  was  improved,  and  the  fniits  of 
enterprise  and  industry  were  secured  by  an  improved  police 

system. 

That  which  chiefly  contributed  to  the  pwwew  of  the 
aetUement  was  extraordinary  encouragements  mild  out  to 

emigrants.    Grants  of  land  were  made  to  them  propor- 
tioned in  extent  to  the  capital  which  tiie  colonist  was  pre- 
pared to  invest  in  stock  ami  ii;  i ^cricultural  improvements. 
The  labour  of  convicts  was  not  onir  liberally  provided,  but 
the  colonist  was  rewarded  for  employing  it  by  allowances 
of  mttoos  for  himaelf  and  the  coimete  in  bia  emnloy  to 
eome  tine  after  Mi  arrival;  and  el  e  later  Mrio^  wbea 
this  remuneration,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  Oi»  addi- 
tional bonus,  wa^  withdrawn  altogether,  labour  >vas  ob- 
tiuiied  on  the  easy  conditions  of  the  settler  providing 
clothes,  ibod,  and  lodging  to  the  convTcts  a.»«iL:ned  to  him. 
There  were  other  advantages  likewise  incident  to  the  penal 
purposes  for  which  the  colony  was  founded,  which  assisted 
Its  progress.   The  character  and  condition  of  the  majority 
of  the  populetion  retmired  that  a  civil  and  military  force 
ihenid  be  eatabUahed  on  the  island,  which,  being  main- 
tained by  the  British  government,  introduced  so  much 
ciipital  annually.    From  the  masrnitude  of  their  crimes  or 
tli>  .1  dantrerouH  character,  it  was  not  deemed  safe  to  n" 
move  from  under  the  immediate  coercion  of  government 
a  large  number,  amounting  latterly  to  some  thousands, 
of  the  eoimcta»  ud  theur  ouoiMineBt  was  made  to 
oondst  ef  bard  labonr  it  vrorra  of  pablie  titilit}',  such  aa 
the  making  and  repairinij  of  roads  and  bridges.  While 
the  expanse  of  mauiLaming  these  convicts  was  defrayed  by 
the  British  covernraent,  the  settlers  contracted  to  supply 
the  various  articles  which  made  up  that  expense.  Th^ 
were  ihus  in  a  twofold  manner  benefited:  they  had 
labourers  employed  for  their  advantage  at  the  coat  of  a 
third  party,  and  "they  were  enabled  to  derive  m  {Moflt  ftom 
the  payment  of  that  labour.  With  such  eiienowteaeee  ia 
its  fkvour,  with  ft  healthy  climate,  and  a  toil  of  atTeittfe 
capabilities,  it  was  impossible  that  Tasmania  should  not  ad- 
vance.   Its  progress  has  accordinrfy  been  stead) ,  scarcely 
subject  to  any  of  those  >'ariations  to  which  youns:  colonies 
are  exposed ; — to  none  indeed  but  such  as  may  be  strictly 
referred  to  that  gambling  spirit  of  speculation  which  the 
oocasioofti  greet  profits  of  en  imperfectly  esmbliriied 
maifcet  ere  apt  to  engender. 

In  1831  the  system  of  colonixation  by  free  grants  of  land 
was  abolished,  and  since  then  land  has  been  sold  by  auc- 
tion, first  at  i.];^et  price  of  five  shillinu's  i)er  acre  ;  sub- 
seqiiently  at  twelve  smlUngs;  and  latterly  at  twenty,  nt 
which  it  remains.  The  i^stem  of  assi^cnnient  of  convict 
labour  is  at  present  only  partially  in  force,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  discontinue  it.  The  colony  has  probably  ed* 
vanoed  to  that  stale  in  whidi  the  adveatagea  (adventaget 
not  without  some  drawbeels  even  hi  Che  best  ease)  of  com- 

pulsory  l;d)Our  have  eca.sed,  and  in  which  the  minute  caic, 
ilie  good  will,  the  steady  subordination  of  the  ^.-rvant  are 
requisite  to  the  success  of  industrial  operations. 

Trade  anil  Commerrc. — The  staple  article  of  production 
in  Taamaniu  is  wool,  the  amount  of  which  exported  in  the 
year  ending  December,  189S,  exceeded  2,400,900  Iba.  (Par* 
liamentary  Report  m  Woot  and  Wo^eH  Blam(fiteim9t, 
April  29,  1839.)  Tiie  value  of  this  wool  in  the  Engliih 
market  has,  according  to  the  Statistical  Report  of  tJbe  secre- 
tary to  the  government  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  quoted 
above,  ranged  from  1*.  Gd-  to  'Is.  6d.  per  lb.  A  ctonsider- 
able  tiudc  has  durins;  the  last  five  years  been  carried  on 
with  the  new  colonies  of  Australia.  South  Austrtilia.  and 
Port  PhilMp,  in  sheep,  the  piiees  of  which  have  varied  in 
Uiat  time  SO  nudi  as  fiom  eevan  ibiUings  to  rix^  shillingi 
per  bead. 

Owin<r  to  the  smallness  of  f he  demand  for  Krain,  and  the 
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srieat  outlay  required  in  the  clearing  of  land,  agrieultuial 
opetntion-.  liuve  been  slow  in  Tasmania.  This  ha»  likewise 
been  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  few  practical 
farmers  emigrated  to  the  colony.  '  The  eailier  eettlen 
were  chiefly  artizane  of  intemperate  bahtti,  imaeqoaiiiled 
with  husbandry,  anddWndinea  to attdn  ahnowledfc  of  H. 
Still  (aaya  the  >vriter  from  whose  account  we  quote,  him- 
self for  ten  years  a  colonist  of  Van  Diemen  s  Land  -  they 
obtained  and  located  themselves  on  grants  of  land  ;  turned 
up  the  .soil,  and  threw  trmin  into  it  ;  and  it  being  ifraleful, 
repaid  t:.i  :r  rude  essays  with  bountiful  hars'ests.  This 

sufficient.  When  one  piece  of  land  was  exhsiHted, 
am  hnkeD  vpk  tiMi  so  «n  in  ronslant  suooiswoii 
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•ettlen  continued  to  Rmve,  and  obtained  land  too  ;  and  u 
thi-m  were  not  affriculturiitts  either,  the^  had  to  copy  their 

Kedeoeaaore.  Such  was  the  progrm  ot  af^iciilture  in  Van 
emen's  Land ;  and  «uch  i«  ita  condition  at  Uie  present 
p«nod(1888).  The  diveraty  of  the  climate  in  the  different 
oiataiets  u  atiU  overlooked ;  the  seasons  are  acaicely  awer- 
tained,  atui  the  proper  time*  for  sowing  remnin  doubtful, 
and  are  adoptt  tl  ineeulai  ly.'  (T/ie  Condition  and  Cap>i- 
bi/itit  i  of  I'nit  Dfmens  Lind.  by  Joiin  Dixon,  1S3S).  i 
Van  Dienien's  Land  however  produv«»i  not  only  a  aifficMcnt 
supply  of  grain  for  domestic  consumption,  but  h*K  cvn- 
tittHilMi  for  several  |e»  to  np^y  Um  daftciniqr  in  jicnc 
South  Wales ;  and  in  tiM  tipimon  oflonlwitcn  Utni*  is  « 
probability  ol  its  being  the  granary  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. i:>\t  n  are  generally  used,  instead  of  horaea,  in 
piuu(^llill^^  atid  the  iiii{il«qMiil» of  ImdMiidiy  ai«  tboae in 
iLse  in  England. 

Oil  eonstitutes  the  leeood  great  ailidt  of  crpoit  from 
Tasmuiia.  Whalca  of  the  blMk  ncn  at  on*  time 

taken  in  gnat  Htmndaiiee  in  the  Mys  oa  tiie  enwt  of  the 
bland;  but  we  find  that  Mr.  Dixon  confirms  the  appre- 
hensions expressed  by  an  earlier  writer  on  the  colony 
Ofiserratioiis  on  New  South  Hales  and  J 'an  Diemeni 
Land,  by  John  Henderson,  Calcutta,  1U32)  of  their  being 
driven  away  by  an  injudicious  proaeeution  of  the  tisherv  ut 
all  aeaaons  of  the  year. .  Spam  oil,  a*  well  as  that  of  the 
Uadk  vbale,  is  exported.  The  ntwiw  deaived  fton  this 
source  are  still  considerable. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  expori*  arc  bark,  kangaroo 
skins,  whale-bone,  and  potatoes  (to  Sydney);  but  the  ag- 
c:rei:rate  of  the  returns  fnorn  these  articles  is  triflinsr. 

There  are  about  cicht  banking  e4al)]ishments,  with 
branches  in  the  chief  towns.  They  are  all  joint-stock,  the 
shtfdiolders  being  responsible  to  the  ftiH  extent  of  their 
propertj.  Thqr  cirettlate  notes  of  one  potmd  and  upwards. 
Bank  hiteicst  at  a  Toeent  date  was  ten  per  eent,  and  at  the 
period  at  which  thi.s  article  is  written  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
with  confidence  whether  it  is  lowered.  There  arc  also 
several  companies  tor  the  in.surance  of  life  avi  i  j  i  r,{>rty. 

DiruiiinJi  of  the  Itland. — Ozigtnal'y  Tasmania  was 
divided  into  t  wo  counties, bot  it  hfts since  been  subdivided 
into  police  dirtricta.  and  mote  fceently  into  thirty-six 
oounnes.  We  are  not  awaire  however  that  any  map  em- 
braeine  the  county  divisions  has  been  publishetf.  and  in  the 
following  <letails  we  adhere  to  the  divisions  into  districts. 
The  dirtrict  ot"  Hobart  Town  is  bounded  on  the  east  bv  the 
river  I>erwent,and  on  the  south  and  we»t  by  the  river  Huon, 
on  the  north  by  New  Norfolk  and  Richmond  districts.  It 
oomprises  an  area  of  about  400  square  miles,  or  290,000 
aeraa,  of  which  not  more  than  about  4000  are  yet  in  cul- 
trvation.  Riduiond  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by 
the  sea,  on  t)w  north  by  Oatlands,  and  on  the  west  by  New 
Norfolk :  its  towns  are  Richmond.  Sorell,  and  Brighton  ; 
besides  which  it  includes  several  lare;e  agricultural  csla- 
blishmcut.s:  it  con'.riiii>  :i:  ■/  it  ICKX) square  miles,  or(J7'.il)00 
acres,  of  which  about  22,000  are  e-Htiinated  to  be  under  cul- 
tivation. New  Norfolk  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  Hobart, 
<%de.aiid  Biehwondditfiicts,  and  on  the  west  and  aouth- 
weat  hy  enloeaied  famds.  The  towns  are  NewNotfoIk  and 
Hamilton,  and  it  comprises  about  1500  square  miles,  or 
06,000  acres,  a  threat  portion  of  which  is  barren  and  rocky : 
nbout  6000  acres  are  in  cultivation.  Clyde  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  unlocated  lands,  and  on  the  other  three  sides 
by  Norfolk  Plains,  Campbell  Town,  and  Oatlands  distncts : 
ita  only  town  is  BothwelL  This  diatiiet  oompriies  1700 
ifum  nriles,  flrl;0884maeNa,aboat0Q00ef  Wluehaien 
cTiIfivation.  Oallnnd*.  bonnded  on  the  south  by  Richmond, 
east  by  Oyster  Bay,  west  by  the  Clyde  diitrict,  and  north 
by  Cariiiibell  Town,  contains  900  square  miles,  or  about 
576,001)  acr^s.  Oatlands  and  Jericho  are  its  towns.  Up- 
wards of  4000  acres  are  in  cultivation.  Campbell  Town, 
bounded  on  the  sooth  by  Chitlands,  east  by  unlocated  laivis 
extending  to  the  sea, weal  by  the  Clyde  and  Norfolk  Plains, 
and  north  by  Launceston  district,  oomprises  about  1260 
square  miles,  or  R30,000  acres.  Its  towns  are  Campbell 
Town  and  Rosh.  The  land  is  rich  and  fertile,  having  8000 
or  aOUU acres  in  cultivation.  Norfolk  Plains  arc  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Clyde,  ca.st  by  ( 'amphell  Town  and  Latm- 
eeston  distncts,  and  by  the  territories  of  the  Van  Diemen's 
'  LmmI  Company,  and  wxth  Bass's  Straits.  This  district 
compfiseft  2280  square  miles,  or  rather  aoie  than  IfiOiflBO 
acres.  Lon^brd  and  Westbury  are  the  towmhips.  Aboot 
'  8000  Mm  off  land  aMauppoeaa  to  beta  oidtifatioik  l4WD> 


oeston  district  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Canij^ell  Town, 
on  Uie  west  by  Norfolk  Plains  districts,  and  on  the  north 
and  eaat  by  the  ocean.  Besides  the  town  of  Launceston 
it  has  Perth  and  Oeoige  Town.  The  disbriet  eorers  9800 

square  miles,  or  about  232iO0O  acres;  not  more  tlian 
10.000  or  11,000  of  which  are  in  cultivation.  0\ster  Bay 
is  bounded  on  the  soulli  by  Riehnioini,  \\e->t  and  noith  by 
Oatlands  and  Carnphell  To«n  distriets,  iiud  cast  by  the 
ueeHii.  It  contains  about  UKI  square  miles,  or  576,000 
acrei«,  of  which  between  2000  and  3000  are  estimated  to  be 
in  cultivation.  (MjyrtUi'ii  Van  Diemn't  Landf  Ikiart 
Hum  AmuuU.) 

The  other  dt^piAO^B  of  the  idand  are— the  Yan  Dlemen's 
Land  Company's  territories,  comprising  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion of  acres  on  the  north-west  corner  of  the  iiland,  bounded 
on  two  sides  by  the  sea.  on  ttie  others  by  crown  lands  not 
yet  located,  and  by  the  settled  districts  of  the  Norfolk 
Plains  ;  and  Ta&man's  Peninsula.  Of  the  purposes  to  which 
Tasmaa's  Feniosula  is  applied*  an  aoeoont  is  given  in  the 
aitide  TBamwnTAtfoit. 

Totttu.—0(  the  towns  mentioned  in  the  prrreding  out- 
line of  the  territorial  divisions  of  Taamii::ii,  only  two  or 
three  are  worthy  of  notice,  the  others  beinj^  little  more 
than  villages  or  t>ite»  laid  out  lor  towns  on  which  a  tew 
straggling  houses  are  built.  *,  Hobart  Town  is  built  upon 
an  unidulating  surfiioe,  receding  fhim  a  cove  on  the  lell  of 
the  DetweoL  fleen  from  the  water,  it  seems  to  run  up 
before  you  on  a  variety  of  ascents,  and  to  spread  ttseK 
abroad  upon  the  hills  in  the  distance.  Mount  Wellington, 
a  great  monntain,  which  during  nine  months  n,  il  ie  year 
is  capped  with  snow,  and  %Thicn  rises  lour  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  stands  at  the  back,  in  darkness 
and  Hublimity,  and  overlooks  the  surrounding  scenery. 
Ilie  town  is  laid  out  with  judgment.  There  are  about  tweatf 
streets,  all  wide,  and  dividt^  or  inteneetiBg  one  another 
at  ri?ht  angles.  A  narrow  and  ahdlow  nvulet,  which 
takes  its  rise  from  Mount  Wellincton,  flows  throusrh  the 
town,  and  ailonis  the  inhabitants  their  only  supply  of  fresh 
water.  All  tlie  streets  are  macadamizeo,  ana  none  ire 
flagged.  .  .  The  houses  bear  no  common  aspect.  Some 
are  of  brick,  others  of  stone ;  but  all,  hmtead  of  being 
slated,  arc  roofed  with  shingles.  As  eveij  pioprietor  baa 
been  guided  by  his  own  taste  in  the  slruetaie  ofhii  house, 
few  are  built  alike  or  upon  the  s.ame  plan  ;  and  as  he  \va.s 
not  restrained  by  the  iroveniment  to  a  settled  line,  they  are 
often  planted  in  a  zigzag  position.  The  town  covi  r-,  >t 
great  ueai  of  ground,  but  little  of  it  ailer  all  is  built  upon. 
A  tree  is  seen  sometimes  standing  in  the  midst  of  bouses, 
and  a  house  often  in  the  midst  of  trees.  Dw^linga  have 
been  erected  long  before  the  streets  were  made,  and  the 
town  beitig  upon  a  Toy  irregular  surface,  some  of  the 
buildings  in  consecntenee  now  occupy  very  awkward  situa- 
tions.  On  one  siae  of  a  street  they  arc  often  elevated 
much  above  the  level  ;  while,  on  the  other  they  are  sunk 
co!isideral>iy  beneath  it.  Shops  arc  scattered  all  over 
Hobart  Town ;  but  the  business  thoroughfare  u  oonfined 
to  two  streets.  Some  of  the  shops  are  Mowy  and  lespeeU 
able,  even  taatefiil  and  elcaant;  disnlcfing  an  appeaiaaM 
equal  to  Uiat  of  many  in  London.  The  biMisehoMer  is  as 
particular  in  decoratir.n-  the  interior  of  Ids  house  as  he 
w  ould  be  were  he  in  i-u^iand,  and  hence  his  funiiture  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  those  of  his  own  rank  in  the  mother  coun- 
try." (Dixon's  Aceouni.)  In  1839  there  were  upwards  of 
)i  11  een  hnadred  booMa  in  Hobart  Town.  Among  the  publie 
buildinp  mar  be  named  three  handsome  jgdieopaBwi 
ehmchas,  and  one  Pruibyterian,  one  supmor  efillee  lia> 
lonpnerto  the  Wesleyans.  besides  several  of  inferior  descrip- 
tion, the  property  of  the  same  body,  two  Independent 
chapels,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  by  >liis  i:me  proba- 
bly completed.  The  Government  House  i.s  an  i  rTCfriiiar  struc- 
ture, made  up  of  continual  additions  to  an  originally  smdl 
building,  ana  is  shortly  to  give  place  to  another  house  in* 
tended  for  the  residence  of  the  Ueutenant-goremot;  of 
which  the  foundation  has  been  laid.  There  are  custom- 
houses, a  handsome  theatre,  a  court-house,  and  police- 
office,  and  an  exchange  has  been  set  on  foot.  There  are 
many  benevolent  and  reiicrious  in.stifutions  and  societies 
established,  and  two  or  three  of  a  literary  character.  Seven 
papers  are  published,  most  of  which  are  weekly,  besides 
an  official  gaiette  and  two  gratuitous  advertising  sheets. 
The  pcpulanon  of  Hobait  Town,  including  the  oonvictaand 
milinrr  ia  well  aa  Ifaa  free  iidwhitania,  in  the  town  and 
iteiinnadiMtepiwnetiiiaaotliHiliHitmtlKWHiid.  The 
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following  returns  exhibit  the  amount  of  Ihf  Ilohart  Town 
iniDort*  and  export*,  with  the  places  from  which  received, 
ia0tt>wlii«hcent,liBr  the  vear  ending  Deoambcr,  1897;^ 

Imports. 

Great  Britain  .  •  ,  .  £290,400 
McwSmUliWalM  .  .  95,885 
•  Mtuntiut  ....  8,147 
Calcutta  ....  4,397 
Canton  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  1,541 
Manilla  .  .  *  »  .  380 
Singapore  .      «      .  1,876 

Cape  of  Good  HoM  '  •  .  8^699 
UdtedStatM.  ...  4AI 
....  860 


Great  Britain  . 
New  South  Wall 
Swan  River  . 
South  Australim 
NewZeakad  • 
Miuritiiii 
Calcutta  . 
Cantou  .  , 
VdptfMio 


£»18,126 

£166,585 
63,660 
86 
11,414 
1^ 
8B6 
590 
15 
60 

£235,266 


In  a  eonmaioa  of  tb«Mx«tiin»itispmiitod  mtbythe 
editor  of  fflc  *  Vta  IKemen%  Lud  Anmnl,*  fltnn  iraich 

Kiblication  thev  arc  taken,  that  the  apparent  balance  ex- 
bited  apainst  'Hohart  Town  is  diminished  when  it  is  con- 
sidered tli  it  a  trreat  portion  of  this  balance  consists  of  pro- 
perty imported  by  individuals  who  have  settled  in  the 
colony.  We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  authentic 
returns  of  a  later  date  than  those  quoted ;  but  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  value  both  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  Hobart  Town  haa  greatly  inoreaaed  since. 

Launeeston.  the  second  town  of  the  colony,  is  situated 
at  the  confl-irn-<c  of  the  North  and  South  Esk,  which  there 
form  the  iamar,  flowin)j;  about  forty-five  miles,  when  it 
disembogues  into  the  ocean  at  Bass's  Straits.  It  ia  124  miles 
from  the  capital  of  the  colony.  T^uncei^ton  j.s  situated  in 
a  marshy  spot,  and  is  neither  in  beauty  nor  m  the  promise 
ofhealtatobeeoa^paNdtoHobaitTown.  ThecntenitM 
of  iti  itdnbitaiiti,  aided  bjr  the  vteinity  of  the  ri«ic«t 
settlements  in  the  island,  Is  however  ^reat,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  town  wil!  outstrip  its  southern  com- 
petitor in  commerce.  The  imports  iii  the  year  IXU  were 
191,843^.  in  value;  the  exports  beinf; 2i>4,&^/.,  upwards  of 
twenty-nine  thousand  pouiuls  above  Uioae  of  Hohart  Town  ; 
and  in  inbaeqaent  yean  it  is  believed  that  the  difference 
»  moeib  gnaier  in  amount.  Launeeston  eontaina  many 
churches,  the  property  of  different  religious  denominations, 
and  the  private  and  public  buildings  are  not  destitute  of 
architectural  beauty. 

The  hu^hway  between  the  northern  and  southern  capitals 
of  Ta-smania  is  lor  the  most  part  well  laid  out;  there  are 
inns  along  thia  road  at  short  distances  from  one  another, 
tlw  aeoommodation  in  which  is  not  far  from  equalling  the 
aana  «ii  the  roada  of  England.  Pa^ng  from  the  highway 
into  ivhat  were  not  long  since  unpeopled  wood«,  the 
ffl-i^binn.iblr  vehicle  as  well  a.s  the  rustic  waggon  of  thr 
settler  is  to  be  seen  driven  aloncj  crow  mads  which  are 
everywhere  in  process  of  formation  ;  and  here  and  there, 
only  partially  obscured  from  a  distance  by  the  thick  and 
■ombre  Australian  fohage,  are  to  be  seen  mansions  almost 
baronial,  superseding  the  rude  shelter  of  the  aborigine,  and 
the  hut,  almost  as  rud«^  hi  nlddl  tiie  oolainat  first  lodged. 

Population. — In  1838  «  census  of  the  free  inhabitants 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  made  with  a  reference  to  the 
relieious  denominations  to  v,  hi  !i  thqrlMloBgad,wliieh  ex- 
hibited the  following  somniary  ; — 

Churcli  of  England  .  ,  ,  16,004 
Church  of  Scotiand  .  .  .  2,&ai 
Church  of  Boaw  .  .  .  2,288 
Weslmoa  ....  1.2B9 
BapttKi  .....  175 
Incfependenta  t,  ,  ,  .  635 
Qualcera  ....  80 

Jim      •     •     *     •  « 


rinc  letuma  are  introduced  here^  at  they  bear  upon  the 
leml  Kwial  oamdilMiii  «f  the  ulaBd  :— 


The  accuracy  of  this  return,  in  so  fiuraait  refprred  to  the 
relative  numbers  belonging  to  different  relipinus  denomi- 
nations, was  generally  questioned ;  but  thL'  fitrtrrt  re- 
presentation of  the  amount  of  population,  we  believe,  wat 
admitted.  No  mtt  Ibcimm  by  imnou^tion  haa  taken 
place  aine^aadfli>»ewaekiii|yot  Part  Pnillip  haa  attiactei 
many  from  Twmania.  The  teton  of  the  nambcr  of  nh 
and  female  convicts  for  the  same  year  gives : — 

Male  convicts  ....  16,129 
Female  convicts         ,  .  2,139 

An  account  of  the  convict  system  of  Van  Diemen's  Laod 
is  reserved  for  the  article  Tjulnspoktation  ;  but  the  fol 
lowii 
gene 

Return  thawing  OaDupatat^atOmpieta  in  1898. 

Sentence  of  transport  at  :r>n  ex|Hred       .  793 
Free  and  conditional  uaidons 
Transjwrted  to  New  South  Walw 
Transported  to  Port  Arthur 
Absconded  in  1887  • 
Died  ... 
Exeettted  •      •  « 
Confined  in  gaols 
Sick  in  hospitals 
Invalid  establishnu  nts 
Employed  in  chain  gangs 
Employed  in  public  works 
Artificers  on  loan  to  settlers 
Assigned  to  settlers  ... 
*IicRets  of  leare*'  or  conditionally  free 
Constablei  and  field  polioe  .  . 


PImaie  Ommctt. 
Sentence  of  traMfwUlion  Mpired 
Conditiooal  paidom  « 
Died  

Sent  to  New  South  Wales  . 
Total  number  remaining      •  . 


AM 


8tat$  CMawiii-Jf  Van  IXemenli  Land  has  greatly  be- 
nefited in  an  coonaaical  wast  by  being  a  settlemeot  for 
oonriele,  it  haa  undoubtedly  suffered  from  this  cauic  in  a 
moral  sense.  A  paragraph  will  not  suffice  to  give  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  geneiid  moral  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation. Referring  therefore  to  the  Transportation  Report 
of  and  to  a  volume  entitled  *  Auslraliana,'  b%' Captain 
Maconochie.  R.N.,K.H.  (Parker,  Strand,  1839  ,' we  shaB 
introduce  here  only  a  few  details  and  accompanying  ex- 
planations taken  from  the  laat  of  these  authoritiea.  '  Not- 
withstandiog  tha  atrietnaas  and  vicilanoe  of  the  police  of 
tMs  colony,  notwithatanding  the  Tengtti  of  time  dufinr 
which  the  prisoners  have  for  the  most  part  been  subjertpa 
to  its  minute  supervision,  notw itlislandinp  the  decidivJ 
teridi  riL  V  ii;  1  tu  I  i  tnoral  improvement,  and  notwith- 
standing the  great  influx  of  free  settlers  into  the  colony 
within  the  last  ten  years  and  the  high  paeoiinl  respec- 
tability of  noct  of  them,  the  pnq;wrtion  or  crime  aad  di»- 
order  to  the  entire  populatioii  is  not  only  veiv  great,  b^ 
;^-,pra"  in  many  particnilars  even  to  be  on  the  increa.v  ' 
I  runi  No.  33  of"  tiie  Slatittical  Papers  dmwn  up  by  tSi 
colonial  secretary,  it  appears  that  convir^ii  rs  loi  drunken- 
ness were,  in  ]S'M,  ai  3^  to  100  of  the  whole  populatic^ 
and  in  1832  as  Of||.  Convictions  under  penal  statutes  af 
free  persona  m  1821  were  as  SB  to  100,  and  in  1882  m 
;  and  general  nsisdemMmors  oy  convicts  in  I8M  wcw 
as  UA  to  100,  and  in  1832  as  43j^  After  1832  the  re- 
turns are  differently  made,  and  the  several  heads  of  offence 
are  multiplied  ;  yet,  with  few  excepti  i  .-,  !!  >  same  jreneral 
fact  is  evident.  Thus  drunkenness  anitjnk;  ilie  convicts  la 
lH33-3~l-3.j  was  as  4^  4fif,  4^  respectively  to  101). 
The  tendency,  as  is  weU  known,  m  Eogiuh  society,  unless 
in  peculiar  circiunstaneei,  haa  b«cn  rather  steadily,  during 
the  laat  ten  or  twelve  yean,  towarda  aobnety.  ttkoaim 
dispoeed  of  enmmarily  were  in  like  manner,  in  Ifla9-344H^ 
«w  3flfc,  4+a,  3^  to  1(X) ;  nmone  free  people.  a.s  7yj. 
3A  to  100 ;  and  what  are  called  various  otiences,  not  m- 
etuded  under  preTious  heada.  as  Ifg,  BJH,  4||  to  IQQi.  CSap» 
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tain  Mtconochie  quotes  returns  of  the  con\-ictions  before 
the  supreme  court  and  quarter-cessions,  on  which  he  re- 
marks :  Ist,  that  t\te  ratios  throughout  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation are  enormous,  convictions  in  England  being  scarcely 
1  to  1000  inhabiUnta,  u4  in  ScotlMid  only  1  to  laod, 
tiiote  for  Vm  Diemen^s  Land  being,  in  1896,  1  to  106^ ; 
2nd.  the  extreme  vi^jilance  of  Van  Kemen's  Ijind  police 
tends  to  prevent  the  rommiasion  of  great  crimes,  while 
the  l;itit,i  ii  L,'iven  to  its  sunimjury  jurisdiction  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  brinj;  medium  offences  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  higher  courts ;  3rd,  the  pecuniary  prosperity 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  advancing,  which  snows  that 
diampatioo,  not  distress,  leads  there  to  crime.  Comparing 
tlio  state  of  ptty  crime  in  the  colony  to  that  in  London, 
it  ia  found  that  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  for  drankenness 
alone,  the  convictions  amon?  the  free  population  are 
about  14  per  cent.;  whereas  in  London,  for  everj'  dciicrip- 
tjon  of  petty  offence,  they  are  little  more  tlran  5  per  cent. ; 
and  Captain  Maconochie  remarks  that  the  returns  in  Van 
Diemeo't  Land  refer  to  a  mixed  population  of  agricul- 
turiats  aa  well  as  town  residents,  which  makes  the  com- 
parison still  more  disadvanta^eooa.  As  general  eharae- 
teristics,  he  mentions  dissension,  bitterness  of  feelinp, 
improvitlence,  and  a  reliance  upon  authority,  instead  of 
morul  ii: ll  u m  0,  in  the  relations  of  master  and  servant. 
He  rerrmrks  ai.>io  that  there  is  a  low  standard  of  niorai 
princijile.  a  cliiiracteristic  which,  though  not  so  obvious, 
la  radically  more  detrimental  than  oreat  occasional  vices, 
and  one  which  it  is  more  diAcuJt  to  cotrect.  But  as  he 
ftrequently  points  out  in  his  intflrtatin(f  work,  and  as  there 
is  a  necessity  of  remarking  here,  in  stnctness  a  social  cha> 
racter  can  scarcely  be  predicated  yet  in  reference  to  the 
population  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  ;  the  colony  is  not  old 
eiioui^h  to  have  moulded  the  character  of  its  inhabitants; 
and,  amid  much  that  is  painful  in  the  aspect  of  society, 
there  is  also  much  of  an  opposite  ciianu!tef^4ndividual 
bensTolence  and  public  spint. 

Gocemiiwitf .— van  Dlemen%  Land  is  administered  by  a 
lieutenant-governor,  who  is  assisted  by  two  councils.  The 
lieutenant-governor  has  the  initiative  of  all  laws.  The 
councils  are  called  the  Executive  and  the  lAcrislative, 
The  former  is  composed  of  official  members,  and  the  latter 
of  official  and  non-official:  all  are  appointed  by  the  crown, 
OJOd  removable  at  the  governor's  pleasure,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  crown.  If  two-thirds  of  the  legislative  council 
we ouMwed  to  aay  «et  j^voposed,  it  cannol  pass:  the  rea- 
sons of  dissent  are  entered.  Praetteally  however  this  pro- 
vision is  of  no  value,  for  half  of  the  council  are  salaried 
officers  of  the  local  government.  Iaws  passed  by  tiie 
council  must,  within  seven  dap,  be  enrolled  in  the  Su- 

f)reme  Court;  and  fourteen  day*  from  such  enrolment,  un- 
ess  the  judees  declare  them  to  be  repugnant  to  British 
law  or^ the  charter,  or  letters  patent  of  the  colony,  they 
come  into  operation.  In  case  of  objection  being  made, 
the  governor  and  council  re-consider  the  act.  Tne  laws 
of  England,  so  far  as  they  can  be  applied,  are  recognised, 
and  embodied  in  local  enactment.s. 

The  judicature  consists  of  a  sujjreme  court,  having  two 
judges,  of  Courts  of  (|uarter-se4sions.  and  courts  of  requests, 
which  last  are  sometimes  called  courts  of  conscience,  and 
have  jurisdiction  in  matters  to  the  extent  of  ten  pounds. 
Criminal  offeoees  are  tried  in  the  Supreme  Court  by  seven 
militaiy  ofteers  as  a  jury ;  civil  eases,  by  a  judge  and  two 
assessors,  raasnstrates  of  thr  rrlony  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernor, and  who  are  open  lo  cliiiJlenge  by  the  parties,  the 
challenge  beinp  determined  by  the  judge:  if  the  aa^es-wrs 
do  not  agree,  the  judge  has  a  casting  vote.  The  Supreme 
Court  may,  on  the  application  of  cither  party  in  an  action, 
summon  a  jury  to  try  it.  This  court  declares  insolvencies 
aaid  distributes  effects:  it  likewise  possesses  equitable 
Mid  eeclesiastical  junadictioD.  The  total  estimated  ex- 
pcMca  of  the  judicial  establishment  for  the  year  1839  was 
15,266/.  7*  erf. 

In  all  the  most  populous  districts  of  the  island  there  are 
police  miL^strates,  who  sit  daily  for  the  trial  of  petty 
offences:  their  decisions  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 

PremoriWho  is  advised  bjthe  chief  police  magistrate. 
huge  oonstabulan  force  is  maintained,  composed  chi^y 
of  conviets.  Tlie  total  poHoe  crtimates  of  Van  IMcmenv 
Land  for  1839  exceeded  26.000/. 

The  ecclmastical  provision  is  of  the  most  liberal  cha^ 
racter.  Three  religious  denominations,  the  Episcoj  :i:  an, 
FMsbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic,  receive  allowanc«s 


from  the  state.  They  are  equally  provided  for  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  respective  number  of  their  bodies,  and  tho 
clergy  of  each  have  the  same  political  status.  In  the 
towna  th«  subseiiption  of  two  hundred  adults  rthree  chil- 
dren or  peiaons  under  a  specified  Sjge  being consioeicd  equal 
to  one  adnit)  to  a  paper,  intimatang  their  eonneetion  witSi 
one  of  the  denominations  named,  desirin^;  tn  hav.  a.  church 
erected  for  the  use  of  such  denomination,  and  the  contri- 
bution of  at  least  300/.  towards  its  erection,  arp  thr  con- 
ditions  on  which  the  government  erects  such  church  and 
provide:  for  the  maintenance  of  worship  in  it.  In  the 
rural  districts  the  Ailfilment  of  these  oonmtions  by  eigbto 
adults*  residing  within  a  ladios  of  ten  milca,  is  reqdrea. 
The  sum  expended  by  the  government  on  the  erection  ol 
a  church  is  equal  to  that  raised  by  private  contribution. 
The  stipend  allowed  to  the  clergy  in  '1  m  towns  is  iBO/. 
annually,  and  to  those  in  the  rural  district;,  'J  Wi.  A  jjlebe 
and  ten  acres  of  land  are  also  allowed,  and  in  Lcrtruii  <  ases 
a  further  sum  of  money  for  the  feed  of  a  horse.  The  Wes» 
leyans  have  an  annual  grantof  4001.  ToledintlMirflunMr 
by  the  legidatiTe  ooiuunl. 

llie  Chnrch  Act  Ina  stinralaled  tfie  ereetion  of  dnodies 
in  the  colony,  so  that  there  is  now  no  deficiency,  compa- 
ratively speaking:,  except  in  the  districts  in  which  there  is 
a  very  limited  population.  The  estimated  expenses  of  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  for  the  year  1839  amounted  to 
TO'i.'j/.  14*.  11<Y. ;  but  the  Church  Act  had  not,  at  the  period 
at  which  that  estimate  was  made,  exerted  so  much  in* 
Buence  as  it  has  since  done,  and  at  present  it  is  certain 
that  the  eceleaiaatical  outlay  is  oomsHlerably  dwre  the 
sum  stoted.  Numerous  places  ofwonlnp  have  been  erected 
throughout  the  settled  districts  of  the  island  by  Protestant 
denominations,  not  embraced  in  the  government  scheme 
of  8U])port.  The  government  assists  in  the  maintenance  of 
Sabbath  schools  in  connection  with  the  different  churches. 

Liberal  provision  is  made  for  juvenile  education,  on  the 
principles  chiefly  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Sode^ : 
and,  besides  aeoilegiate  institution, fbuuMd  and  maintained 
by  the  government,  one  has  been  projected  by  the  colo- 
nistx,  for  which  subscriptions  have  been  raised.  The  site 
of  the  first  is  at  New  Norfolk:  the  second  is  to  be  cst.i- 
blished  at  Campbell  Town.  These  institutions  are  to  be 
ill  the  first  instance  su])erior  pramraar-schooU  ;  and  gra- 
duallv,  as  protesiiors  can  be  obtained,  ajod  Ihetjt  is  a  de> 
mand  for  tne  higher  branones  of  laaiulllg,  thi^  an  to 
receive  the  cbaiacter  of  eoUegca. 

Tn  the  esHmates  of  tiie  eipencHture  of  Van  Diemen^ 
Land  for  the  year  1839,  a  sum  of  4000/.  is  put  down  for 
schoola;  And  an  additional  sum  of  27^\(.  for  the  '  Orphan 
.Schools,*  in  which  the  i  ir  ; u  ii'  i  f  convicts  arc  educated 
and  maintained.  The  expense  of  the  coileapate  institution 
u  not  included  in  the  sum  of  4000/. :  ibs  foundltioil  Ind 
not  been  laid  at  the  date  of  that  estimate. 

The  iCTcnue  of  the  colony  is  derived  IVom  duties  on 
spirits — 10^.  per  g^lon  on  bnuHiy  |  7«.  GJ.  on  hollands  or 
geneva.  West  India  Rum.  or  BntiiAi  gin ;  It.  Od.  per 
pound  on  tobacco  ;  from  licences  —  2Sm.  per  annum  for 
licence  to  sell  spirits  ;  3/.  3».  for  auctioneer's,  and  4/  4$. 
for  marriage  licences:  from  the  fees  of  pubHc  <  ffn 
fines,  &c.  It  has  increased  progressively  for  miin\  ve;ini. 
In  1826  it  amounted  to  34.6.'ir)/.  Ot.  lirf. :  in  1B3JJ  it  \vsa 
62,018/.  7«.  8t4<.  i  in  1835  it  was  91,320/.  19«.  9id.  {iSHUtt- 
tical  Report  of  the  Colonial  Seeretaiy.)  With  the  addi- 
tion  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  land  in  these 
years,  it  amounted  to  65,178/.  17*.  Ofrf.  in  1830:  to 
10G.G40/.  Hv.  2d.  in  183.');  in  \m>  :li.  revenue,  it  wm 
estimated,  would  amount  to  2tX).000<'.  i'lirt  of  this  revenue 
is  appropriated  to  the  immigration  of  labourers,  and  the 
rest  to  the  civil,  judicial,  ecclesiastical,  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  of  the  colonv,  which  arc  not  borne  by  the 
Bntiah  gimramoDt  llie  expenditaire  of  tha  year  1837 
amounted  to  18e,8Mf.  Is.  fiff. ;  ibr  18SB  the  eitlnatcd 
total  was  124.143/.  14x.  4</. ;  for  1839,  111,770/.  {Ab- 
slrarl,  dated  .luly  fjtli,  1838,  Colonial  Secretary's  Office, 
Hobart  Town.) 

Nutitm. — The  aborigines  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  so 
closely  resemble  in  phy  sical  character  those  of  Australia, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  origin  being  the  ume.  [Aua- 
nuLLiA.]  M.  PCion  says  that  the  Tttmanian  has  a  larco 
head,  especially  remarkable  for  the  great  ItMth  of  tne 
line  from  the  chin  to  the  sinciput,  and  that  tne  head  of 
till  N'  Hollander  i.  'i  is  bulky,  and  is  compressed  in  the 
back  part,  while  tliat  of  the  Taamanian  is  elongated  ua 
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the  same  diroetion.  Thf  great  4tffiprMce  coniista  in  the 

hair,  which  is  strai^rht  or  curltd  in  the  New  Hollander,  and 
woolly  in  Iho  Tasmanian.  {i'apers  on  New  S^iuth  If  ulcx,  by 
QarQn  |'"'Uld,  Esq.j   In  language  and  customs  tlie  rtsiiu- 

SKOce  w  equally  t^pwent-  TuQ»n,  in  the  bhel  siccuunt 
hi*  Tpyug?]  pubUri\ed  in  '  Harm's  Collection  of 
Voyages '  (vol.  1.,  p.  929),  meiilioiu  his  oUwrnng  ()p  the 
shores  of  Van  DteneD'n  lAnd  trees  whicb  bad  *a  )nnd  of 
steps  cut  in  the  bark,  in  order  to  climb  np  to  the  binia' 
auftt-s :  these  steps,  he  says,  wi'vc  Uie  distance  of  five  :Vet 
from  each  olhcr,  so  that  we  must  CQUcUidc,  that  either 
tliciie  people  ure  uf  %  prpdig:ious  si>e,  or  that  thev  have 
soiue  w^y  of  ilimoiof  tree«  titat  we  are  not  um4  W 

Tlia  UiftpuHy  «ttgg«ate4  by  Taaimn  )um  been  sinoe 
TtmArpd :  *1lie  natives  of  A««trili»  plimb  treea  by  «utt;ns 
notches  in  the  bark,  by  means  of  a  small  stone  hatchet, 
and  with  ea»:h  hand  alternately.   By  long  acquired  habit 

%  native  can  fupijort  himself  with  his  toes  on  very  small 
notches,,  nut  on'y  m  cliral)ing,  but  while  he  cuts  other 
notches  for  his  lurther  ascent  with  one  hand,  the  other 
arm  embracing  the  tree."  ;  Major  Mitchell  *  Travelt  iu 
4¥f(raka,  vol.  ii.,  p.  338.)  In  \hi6  i^^^lar  custom  the 
natives  of  Van  Di«i««B'i  UM  1^4  of  EfMitem  Australiii 
agree.  The  corroboreC  danof  [Swaw  |Iitkr]  is  eomipon 
to  Liotli.  and  the  offensive  weapons  of  both  people  are 
precisely  tlic  jiame.  Miyor  Mitchell  expresses  a  decided 
opinion  that  the  natives  of  both  countries  arc  derived 
ima\  «t  common  stock  i^TrnveU,  vol.  ii.,  p.  341),  in  wliich 
OkW  tniillen  have  conguned.  Tl^c  native*  of  Taa- 
muatk  tccofding  to  the  i^c9HDt«  ot  mbf  voiwiata,  and 
•f  Cook  and  B'EntfeoaateMX,  appear  to  nave  been  more 
intelligent  and  friendly  than  those  of  New  Holland 
vhen  first  approached.  M.  lAbillaitlidre.  the  hiiitorian 
and  naturalist  of  the  ixiietii'auu  ul  Adiniial  D'Kntre- 
casteaux.  speal(s  of  their  music,  their  knowledge  of  plants, 
and  their  gener;d  acute(\e«s,  in  terms  bv  no  means  con- 
temntuous;  while  he  highly  praises  the  humane  and 
e^Kdins  disposition  which  they  evinced  towards  their 
French  visitors.  Dr.  ^oia,  the  &btor  of  the '  Van  Diemen'a 
Land  Annual,'  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  best 
reoords  of  the  early  history  of  the  colony,  ivfler  many 
years'  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the  aborigines,  thus 
refers  to  them :  'During  all  the  intercourse  I  nave  had 
«)th  this  interesting  people,  I  not  only  found  no  want  of 
ipnae  or  judgment  among  them* Imt,  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  admiie  in  them  as  thinking  ff^n,  a*  endued  not  only 
l^th  much  infrenuity  and  penetrafion,  but  nHh  the  ten- 
dercst  sympatliit  s  ut  the  heart,  and  all  the  wmfT  jHHipns 
t^  elevatt:  raau  in  the  scale  of  beins.' 

cirieinal  harmlessnc-s  of  character  nas  not  however  pre- 
MTven  the  Tasmanians  from  the  usual  consequences  of 
^nxopean  contact— expatriation  or  e^ttinct^on-  Tlie  lus- 
tory  of  the  events  which  hkve  nevly  extinguished  this 
Etce  ia  biiefly  as  follovv  r-rVM  E^eiDen's  Land  was  colo- 
mavd  in  the  first  instance  by  the  pio^  abandoned  crimi- 
nals. These  men  had  no  wives ;  no  regular  system  of  dis- 
cipline was  adopted  in  reference  to  them>  hut  they  were 
dispersed  in  small  bodies  over  the  temtory,  while  others, 
escaping  from  control,  pursued  a  pred.iiurj  life.  The  \vi\is 
of  the  natives  were  seduced  by  criminals,  which  excited 
the  aeiiAoaity  of  the  men,  and  during  several  years  indis- 
eiuqjaete  subaisted  between  the  aborinn«l  and 

the  ooloniiing  population.  J^i  length,  in  1930,  the  local 
government  systematically  interfered,  and  the  free  and 
convict  inhabitants  of  the  colony  were  enrolled  tor  the 
of  killing  or  capturing  the  ahorigiiu>.  \'ery 
success  attended  this  mode  uf  proceeding  after  it 
ia  opeF|tion  for  a  considerable  period,  when  Mr. 

 ^    an  la^ividtMi  jtf  murkablt  ooiufge  ^d.  self- 

pqiMenoQ  volunteered,  with  iKe  a^iatMice  aome  friendly 
natives,  to  bring  the  rest  to  terma  of  paciftcati<»|.  By  &ir 
promises  to  the  natives  he  accomplished  a  victory  which 
could  not  he  obtained  liy  an  expendiiure  of  upwards  uf 
36.000/.  {I'un  Diemen's  L(iii<i  Aniiihii/nr  IKiH i  diftVn  nt ly 
directed,  and  the  natives  put  themselves  in  the  powtr  of 
the  government.  Tlys  triumph,  obtained  by  moral  in- 
BlieBftfi  and  whsfii  nu|^t  have  been  made  subservient  tu 
Senod  of  both  laees  cotuisteatJIy  with  the  i|ho^^«ea  re- 
wjng  on  their  native  soil,  was  eonvertea  u>  their  nun. 

Any  were  trdiisportcd  to  an  unfavouiuble  spot  (Flinders' 
.  and,  in  B.iss's  Straits),  where  a  nii^erabfe  remnant  of 
about  eighty  individuals  were  all  that  surwvi  d  m  ISKi  uf 
i  PVJiHll^  o(  three  or  (pui  t^oyi^jid^  the  fjttwiatcd  abMti- 


Sinal  population  of  Van  Diemen'k  X^md  when  eoloniiVtMHl 
egan  there,  (fan  Dicmeu's  ImuH  Annu  d  f^r  1R38,  pp. 
127-8.)  The  courage  wlUch  faced  the  abongmes  unarmed 
in  a  time  of  warfare,  was  no  evidence  that  the  individual 
who  dared  to  do  this  possessed  the  qualitiea  essential  for 
the  succfMifbl  ^np^tment  of  an  uncivuued  iwe«^  a  view 
to  its  improvemenU  However  thwt  eowege  ym  Tewvded 
by  the  appointmeiit  of  Mir.  Hobinaon  to  the  ofice  of  *  dvi- 
living'  tlh- Tasmanians  at  Flinders'  Island.  It  would  bf 
tedious  to  detail  the  features  of  the  '  civilizing  '  system 
pur>iued  there  :  it  is  sufficient  to  meutiou  that  eveiy  habit 
and  amusement  pecuUar  to  the  aborigines  has  been  dis- 
couraged; the  cumbrous  and  uncongenial  forms  and  in* 
cidents  of  edvanoed  oivilization  have  been  enforced  ia 
every-day  life ;  the  native  language  has  been  aa  much  at 
possible  suppressed :  native  names  have  tieen  made  te 
yield  to  those  of  the  Ciesam,  the  Hannibals,  and  the 
Scipios ;  a  disposition  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  th« 
chace  has  been  recorded  as  a  delinquency ;  and  the  verba! 
repetition  of  the  Commandments  and  the  (>itechisni  is  al- 
leged M  the  evidence  of  religiotu  progress,  and  a  coofuta- 
tiop  of  all  diflbdUef  as  to  the  capacity  of  uncivilized  races 
toiqiprfeiatethedootiioeaofCbiiatunity.  {fiefort^tfm 
Ommmdant  qfFliwerf  Ithnd;  Patiwrnemary  Papen, 
183D.) 

An  intelligent  witness  uf  the  experiment  earned  on  ii 
Flinders'  Island  has  thus  reported  upon  it:  'The  com- 
mandant h(#  an  establisliment  o(  thirty-two  con>icts  to 
wait  on  the  aborigines,  and  suppl^  toe  dfe^cieneies  of  thai 
own  Uvow*  and  u  lewaided  bj  •  frett  deal  of  readi% 
writing,  singing,  reheaml  of  we  eaveehisro,  tailoring,  sno- 
mission,  attachment,  decorum,  tranquillity,  evcr^Hiing,  in 
a  word,  which  gratifies  superficial  examination  ;  and  he 
pereuades  himself  tlmt  he  is  eminently  successful  with 
them :  but  they  have  no  free  agency,  and  are  mere  children 
at  school,  and  they  cannot  escape  from  their  prison,  thev 
cannot  subsist  at  a  distance  irom  it,  they  muit  not  liicak 
its  rules,  it  must  be  a  place  of  excessive  mntd  to  them :  as 
qioHd  agenta  they  are  lower  now  then  when  aavagea ;  and 
they  £e  the  Cuter,  I  fear,  for  much  of  this  kindness.  The 
commandant  imputes  the  mortality  among  them  to  the 
situation  and  climate,  and  wishes  to  transport  them  to  the 
south  coast  of  New  Holland;  but  in  six  months  I  ain  iht- 
suaded  Uiey  would  be,  on  this  plan,  Imppy  savugts  in  the 
bush.'   {AIS.  Letter.) 

TASaiS;  JAMES,  wMbom  of  bumhle  pweat^ce,  w  « 
about  the  veer  1738u  in  the  neighbomfaoca  of  Gtaagoer,  and 
was  brought  up  as  a  eountr}-  stone-mason.  Goinp  to  Glas- 
gow on  a  fair-aay  to  enjoy' himself  with  his  conipani>sr4*. 
he  visited  the  collection  eif  jiaiulings  »ihitiited  by  the 
brothers  Foulis,  who  were  then  endeavouring  tu  e^tabiuh 
an  academy  for  the  fine  arts  in  that  city.  [FouLis.  vol. 
p.  383.]  Feeling  a  atrong  desire  to  become  painter, 
Tassie  removed  to  CHaHOir,  and  studied  drawing  in  rouhs's 
academy,  but  continued  to  practise  his  busine».  Though 

Eoor,  he  was  frugal,  industrious,  and  persevering ;  and. 
oping  at  least  to  become  a  statuary .  if  nut  a  jxunter,  he. 
in  1763,  went  to  Dublin,  \\here  he  was  euiuluved  for 
some  time  as  a  sculptor  and  modeller.  Tliere  nc  became 
ac(piainted  with  Dr.  Q}Un,  who  was  tn^ng  cxperimcoU 
in  the  bi  autiful  ai^of  imitating;  eugravaq  ^uu  by  meant 
of  coloured  gla«b  or  peirtea,  and  who  enptfed  him  aa 
Us  confidential  aaoatant.    Having  succeeded  in  effMt- 

ing  gre.it  improvements  in  the  art  by  titeir  joint  lativuri, 
Tas.sie  was  encounigeU  by  his  patron  to  remove  to  Lic- 
don,  and  to  follow  it  as  a  urt)fes.^ion.  He  accordint'ly 
reached  London  in  l7Q(ii  an4  although,  oviing  tu  his  vlif- 
fidence  and  modesty,  be  hipd  to  a^n^le  with  many  diffi- 
culties, he  gradually  epitewM  ^fon  OMc\uity.  obtained  a 
comfortable  competence,  am  eatabUahed  vm^  a  reputatico. 
that  the  principa)  cabinet.s  of  Europe  were  throve  open  tu 
him-  Among  his  earliest  patrons  in  the  raetroixih-s  weit 
the  St>eiflv  of  Arts,  \shu.  in  17<>7.  awanted  luiu  tiif  sum  oj 


ten  guineas  for  imitations  of  antient  onyx.  In  ITTii  Ta 
who  tlien  resided  in  Compton  Street,  9oho,  published  a 
catalogue  of  the  antient  and  mnd^  genu  in  ^s  colkctioik 
of  which  he  sold  pastes  or  «i|\lphur  impreaHons  ix  Teiy 
modcnte  |mca.  Vifi  ooUeetioa  then  inouated  to  mora 
than  three  thousand  articles;  but  H  wee  luhacquenilv 
much  extende;!.  an  I  in  IT'.H  appeared  a  new  cutalc*^?. 
etnitaining  fiiteen  tho,i>aii.!  liirfit  hundred  article*,  and 
K  rilling  two  quarto  volumes.    Thi>  work,  wliich  is  noi 

«9«&ai4  ip  %  (Uy  ^mfi^n    the  geiM  bui 
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much  useful  information  on  that  department  of  atitient  art, 
Vns  compiled  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Ilaspe,  who  pn-fixed  to  the 
catalo^ie  an  introduction  on  the  utility  ol  such  a  collec- 
tion ol  workB  of  art,  and  on  the  history  of  eneraving  upon 
hud  rtooes,  and  the  imitation  of  gems  by  araftdal  pastes. 
Th«  #ork  eontain*  also  A  frontispiece  ahd  fifty-ieven  plates 
tt  Mta,  etched  by  David  Allan.   From  Raspe's  intrtxluc- 
tlon  it  appears  that  the  demand  for  Tassle*s  pastes  was  en- 
couragea,  in  the  first  instance,  hy  the  jewellers,  who 
introduced  them  into  fasliion  by  stttinir  them  in  rings, 
•eals,  braceletji,  and  other  trinkets.   He  wxs  v.  ry  careful  of 
his  reputation,  and  would  not  issue  Imperfect  impre!ii>ion.s  ; 
but  the  celebritv  of  his  casta  induced  other  and  leas  skilful 
BuxleU^  to  saU  their  works  ttodar  Ilia  tuiBit.  Aboiiil787 
ot-  1988TMrie  reared  Ail  Order  ftou  die  etapnai  orSoa- 
8i:i  for  a  complete  set  of  his  ^eniiL  fmitdl  he  executed  in 
the  !iiii-.t  .^atisfai  tory  manner,  in  a  MAutlfuI  white  enamel 
cunipoMtiun,  so  hard  as  to  striki'  firi-  with  steel,  and  of 
audi  a  texture  as  to  take  a  fine  polish,  and  to  show  every 
touch  of  the  artist  witli  the  greatest  accuracy.  WTierever 
it  was  poaaible  to  do  so,  he  coloured  these  in  exact  imitA- 
tion  ofihe  oridnala ;  and  in  otlier  cases  suoh  colours  were 
tued  as  nlighf  diaplajr  the  work  to  advantsfe.  Taasie's 
buflhe«  was  continued  by  his  nephew.  Wilnam,  on  his 
breroises  in  Leicester-square  :  and  lie  aaded  to  the  collec- 
uon  a  series  of  castfi  of  com.^,  from  the  museum  of  the  late 
I)r.  William  Hunter,  oi'  which  he  made  a  set  by  order 
of  the  emperor  Alexander,  to  add  to  the  gems  executed 
for  the  empress  by  hi^  uncle,  who  died  in  1799.  Besides 
the  branch  of  art  for  wliich  he  ia  priocipaUy  celebrated, 
TimAe  displayed  oonaderabie  talent  in  itaodelBnf  mall 
portraits  in  wax,  from  which  he  frequently  made  pastes. 
He  was  much  respected  in  private  life  for  his  piety,  sim- 
plicity, modesty,  and  benevulence. 

(Ra^es  Catalogue  qf  Ttuaie'i  Gem«.f-c.;  Dr.  Oleig's 
SupiAement  to  the  tkiri  ediHoH  ^  thi  MeifMp^tdii  Mn- 
kmnica,  1801.) 
TASSISUDAN.  [BooTAN.] 

TAaBO.  BERNARDO,  bom  at  fiergamo  in  1493,  lost 
his  ikther  when  a  boy,  and  was  brought  up  under  the  cue 
of  his  uncle  Luigi  Tasso,  bishop  of  Recftnati,  who  was 
living  at  Ber>;aino.  The  bishop  l)eing  nuirdered  by 
robbers  in  Til-^o  left  his  native  town,  and  lived 

for  several  years  at  Padua  and  Venice,  and  other  towns 
ot  North  Italy,  where  he  displayed  liis  talent  for  poetical 
«€liiiKisition.  In  152S  1m  engaged  himself  as  secretary  to 
Ooiao  Rangone,  idho  ma  g^ueni  tit  the  Papal  troops  in 
North  Italy.  In  1528  1m  went  to  the  court  of  Ferrara, 
where  he  remained  a  short  lime.  A  volume  of  Italiati 
verses  which  he  pnl)li.-.hi'd  at  Venice  i:i  1531  made  lum 
known  to  Ferrante  Sansevcrino,  prince  of  Salerno,  one  of 
the  principal  Neapolitan  barons,  who  kept  a  princely  court 
•iter  the  feudal  fasliion  of  the  times.  The  prince  mvited 
him  to  come  to  Naples,  granted  him  a  handsome  allowance, 
with  the  liberty  of  withdrawing  himself  fiom  time  to  time 
from  his  court  to  apply  to  lus  poefiiisil  Studies  in  rand 
retirement.  Tasso  accompanied  the  prince  of  Salemn  in 
the  expedition  which  ("harles  V.  undertook  all;ain^1  Tunis, 
in  15J-1.  He  was  atteiwards  sent  to  Spain,  in  1.'j37.  on  a 
political  mission,  and  on  his  return  he  spent  some  time  at 
Venice,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
TuUi»  d'Ara(pma,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  a  cardinal  of 
ihe  royal  honae  of  Aiagon,  who  was  herself  a  poetess,  and 
led  a  very  free  life.  Bernardo  Tasso  wrote  verses  in 
her  prai*e.  Having  at  last  disentangled  himself  from  this 
connection,  he  returaed  to  Xaiiles.  where  he  soon  after 
married  a  young  lady  of  Sorrento  called  Porzia  de  Rosid, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Torquato.  In  1547  an  insurrection 
broke  out  at  Naples  agunst  the  Spanish  viceroy  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  who,  in  concert  with  Pope  Paul  III., 
Wished  to  establish  the  Inquiaitimi  ia  Nafus  after  the 
fashion  of  Spain.  The  people  elected  a  sort  of  eoiincit 
composed  of  nobles  and  citizer^s,  under  the  name  of '  Union 
tor  tne  service  of  God,  the  emperor,  and  the  city,'  to 
adminiMer  temporarily  the  atfairs  of  tlie  country.  Tins 
body  chose  the  prince  of  Sanseverino  and  tlie  prinoe  of 
Sangro  as  its  deputies  to  proceed  to  Qermany  and  lay 
their  gricvaoesa  before  Obaries  V.  Bernardo  Tasso,  against 
tlie  opinion  of  othsfs,  advisea  the  pifaiee  to  aooept  this 
mission.  Sanseverino  foimd  the  emperor  highly  incensed 
against  the  Neapolitans,  and  fearing  for  himitelf,  h«  went 
to  Prance  and  antered  the  service  of  Henry  II.,  for  which 
he  waa  dfetarea  a  rebel  by  Cbsrlca  V.,  and  his  property 


was  cotifiscated.  Bernardo  Taiso  followed  his  patron  tS 
France,  where,  after  a  time,  hc  tuiind  himself  in  gttiA 
pecuniary  distress.  He  then  returned  to  Italy,  and  wenttd 
the  court  of  Guidobaldo,  duke  of  Urbino.  lYotta  \Vheneik  hi 
passed  to  that  of  the  duke  GonagA  of  Maotitt,  who  ttttlll 
him  governor  of  OeUglie,  hi  %hlM  phme  be  died  in  1B68L 

Bernardo  Tasso  itrme  &  rothCLntlc  poetti  in  ottava  rima, 
entitled  '  Amadigi,' the  subject  of  which  is  taken  from  a 
Spanish  romance.  [Amauis  dk  G.^lla.]  llie  plot  or 
plots  of  Tasso's  poem  arc  deficient  in  int^rMt,  but  the 
style  is  good,  and  the  poet  excels  in  his  descriptions  and 
comparisons,  but  he  indulges  at  times  in  licentious  strain. 
After  writing  his  poem,  hi  det*tiied  otiA  of  the  epitoflei 
and  swelled  it  iota  4  MMtate  toetn.  shtiUed  « Fldridiflle, 
Which  was  pohBahed  after  Ms  death  by  his  lOn.  H«  S]b6 
wrote  five  hooks  of  '  rime,'  eclogues,  hymns,  odes,  .sonnets 
and  other  lyncjs,  some  of  which  are  admired  for  their 
imagery  and  smoothness  of  versification.  He  introduced 
in  the  Italian  language  that  species  of  poetry  which  is 
called  •  pescaloria^ana  '  marinaresca,*  bethg  dlMriptite  Of 
the  habits  and  occupations  of  fishermen  and  tomottl. 
His  letters  bave  been  publiahea  to  three  volume!. 

(Corniani,  Seeofi  delta  Letteraluf-a  liatiana ;  TlttbOMhl, 
^nn'ii  drtht  Letteratura  Itatiaha ;  PSniitti,  InttwhtCtofti 
'  '    Romantic  Narr  i(iv,  Poetry  ijf  IJitUdhm^ 

pretixed  to  lus  edition  of  '  Bojardo.*) 

TASSO,  TORQUATO,  son  of  Bernardo,  wis  bortt  at 
Sorrento,  in  1544.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  for  by 
his  father,  th«n  an  exile,  and  after  some  time  speiit  With 
him  in  several  towns  of  north  Itsly,  he  tdrent  to  the  Uni- 
feimty  of  Fsdna  to  study  law,  for  which  hoWever  he  Md 
little  inclination.  At  tne  age  of  eighteen  he  composed 
his  first  poem, '  Rinaldo,"  in  twelve  cantos.  The  subject  is 
romantic,  and  is  taken  from  the  old  chivalrie  legends  con- 
cemmg  Charlemagne  and  his  wars  with  the  Moors.  Ber- 
nardo was  at  first  angry  with  his  son  for  neglecting  Us 
more  serious  studies,  but  at  last  he  relented,  and jMVe  his 
consent  to  the  publicatiob  of  thepccm,  which  TorqUato 
dedicated  to  the  Cardinal  Lmsi  d'Sstei  brother  of  Alronso 
n.,  duke  of  Ferrara.  In  1S68  the  cardinal  took  hito  into 
his  service  as  a  gentleman  attendant,  and  introduced  him 
to  his  brother  the  duke,  and  to  his  two  unmarried  sisters 
Lncrezia  and  Eleonora.  He  was  well  received  by  all,  and 
admitted  into  their  familiar  society.  Tasso  was  young  and 
amoroiu>;  he  had  been  for  some  time  passionately  in  love 
with  Laura  Pepami  ft  Ittljr  of  Mantua,  to  Wliom  lie  ad* 
dressed  many  ioimels  ana  oflier  verses  after  it»  idanner 
of  Petrarch,  styling  her  his  Laura.  This  lady,  with  whom 
he  had  probably  become  acquainted  during  a  visit  which 
he  paid  to  his  father  at  Mantua  in  1")G^4,  came  some  years 
after  to  Ferrara  as  a  lady  of  honour  of  the  duchess,  and  was 
married  to  Count  Turchi  of  Ferrara.  But  in  the  mean 
time  Tasso  appears  to  have  been  struck  with  the  personal 
attractions  and  mental  accomplishments  of  the  princess 
Eleonoia,  the  duke's  sister,  and  already  in  1566  there  is 
a  sonnet  by  him,  beginning  *  Nel  tuo  petto  real  da  vod 
sparte,'  which  is  evidently  addressed  to  a  ])rinces.s  of  a 
sovereign  house.  From  that  time  he  continued  to  w  rite 
auKitory  verses  evidently  addressed  to  the  same  person, 
whom  he  styles  his  '  donna,'  or  mistress.  In  some  of  them 
he  mentions  ttie  name  of  Eleonora,  but  as  there  were 
several  ladies  of  tliat  name  et  different  times  Mt  tlie  oowt 
of  Feirara,  thia  has  given  me  to  vaiioua  aurmisea  about 
the  person  meant.  At  last  Tasso  avowed  in  several  ways 
his  love  for  the  princess,  though,  from  the  then  existing 
usai^ih  of  society,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  ever 
have  obtained  her  hand.  Most  of  the  .sonnets  and  other 
lyrics,  which  are  evidently  intended  for  this  oljjcct  of  his 
second  love,  are  conceived  in  a  respectful  and  somewhat 
melancholy  strain,  as  if  the  writer  felt  the  hopelessoem  Of 
his  jraieiffni  Xhe  disparihr  of  rank  was  in  those  tiinea  on 
{asnnnoaiitahle  ofcetack  to  any  legitimate  rcsnlt  of  aneh 
an  attachment,  and  the  house  of  Kste  wa.s  one  of  the 
proudest  in  Italy.  Like  I'etrarch,  Ta.s»o  seems  to  have 
obtained  friendsnip  only  in  return  for  liis  love  But  there 
are  some  of  Tasso's  compositions  written  between  15b7aod 
1570,  in  which  he  assumes  the  tone  of  a  favoured  lovw. 
Such  are  the  two  sonnets  '  Donna  di  me  doppia  vit< 
eveste'and  'Prima  oolla  belti  voi  mi  vinceste,'  the 
loffue  between  love  and  a  lover,  Jyemnrng  '0^  eh'  i 
chiusi  affetti,'  and  the  madrigal  vraNra  begins '  ffeavisstmo 
bacio.'  From  the  context,.  ilCbotim  no  ha  ne  is  men- 
tioned, they  all  evidenti/  aOude  to  ue  waae  ob^ct  as  the 
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among  the  Falconieri  MSS.,  and  published  bv  Iklti  &t 
Rome  {Giomale  Arradieo,  OctobST,  1887)^  iawlndiEtoo- 
i  BM&tioned  by  name : 


Pom  (adet«i  in  Ubertid*  aaon  ? 
Ah.  pictoM  II  dcMin  toolo  ni  dial 

AdJio  cr<i*,  »AA\n  Uurf.  addio  TO»*orr.' 


a  Vine; 

v«iia 


ihmni  to  Duke 


«thcr  amakr)  vr>ne*  adiiiciieti  to  hi»  '  donna.'  There  are  |  the  sonnet, '  hoping  that,  whether  jjood  or  bad,  it  will  pn>- 
tlio  *!  mi-  aatot^raph  lines  of  Tasso  discovered  by  Mai   duce  the  effect  that  he  wishes.'  This  sonnet,  which  begins 

.      .....     T»  ...     .    ,  Sdeg-iio,  debil  pueirier,  campion  aiidare,'  w  that  of  •  de- 

spondinc  lover  wlio  ask-^  for  mercy.  Ta!»o  concludes  tm 
letter  with  the  lu^ual  subterfuge,  that  *  the  aonnet  is  not 
^tten  on  his  own  accoimt,  but  «t  the  re<{uest  of  a  poor 
lover,  who  having  been  iior  » time  uam  mlh  hia  ni/tam, 
h  now  no  lonf^fr  able  to  itaad  out,  aad  mncndcn  taimadf 
and  asks  for  mercy.'  This  and  other  tja.'SJM^e'*  cf  his  amor- 
ous verse.s,  referred  to  by  Profe)^sor  Kosmi  in  the  above- 
quoted  essay,  prove  that  the  princess  Eleoiiora  had  been 
lon^;  aware  of  Tsiiaos  pa^ion,  and  felt  flattered  by  it,  but 
probably  looked  upon  it  as  a  poetical  feeling,  for  which 
gave  him  her  friendship.  He  himself  acknowledges  this  in 
several  places ;  and  yet  this  same  man  had  already  written, 
in  the  rece«  of  his  study,  the  guil^  eempOMliooe  wbicfa 
have  been  mentioned  above. 

To\\  II  'hr  I  I  I  of  1573  Ta-sso  returned  to  Fertani, 
where  iic  applied  inuLself  to  finish  his  threat  epic  poem 'La 
Gertisalemmc.'  The  touchinc  epi-ode  of  Olindo  and  S^>- 
fronia^  in  the  second  cmlo,  was  meant  tu  portray  hia  own 
situation  with  regard  to  the  princess  Eleonora ;  and  in  a 
sMuiet  which  he  wrote  to  that ledjr  he  evidently  «|mmi1bi  «f 
the  chancter  ofSoihmhiin raeant  to  lepieNnt  nenelf. 


It  would  appear  that  these  verses,  having  been  abstracted 
from  Tasso's  papers  by  some  en  en 
Alfonso,  first  roused  his  iuspitions. 


Professor  Rosini,  in  his  able  css^  upon  the  '  Love  of 
Tasso  and  the  Ceuiei  of  hia  Impntonroent,'  Piaa,  1832, 
proves,  in  oppodtkm  to  the  aaertion  of  Seraaai  and  oOicn. 
that  Eleonora  d'Es'  n  wn*  the  object  of  the  above  compo- 
sitions, as  well  a*  v  i  ill  ti  e  others  addressed  to  his  *donna.' 
It  i.H  the  four  comj  lisH  nns  last  alluded  to  that  constitute 
the  real  guilt  of  Tasso  :  they  boast  in  prurient  langua£:e  of 
fovours  received,  which,  according  to  the  best  circum- 
stantial evidence,  were  never  granted,  and  which,  if  even 
granted,  ought  not  to  have  been  mentioned.  And  Tasso 
himself  must  have  felt  this,  for  when  he  set  out  fhr  France 
at  the  beginning  of  1571,  to  accompany  CardBnel  Luigi 
d'Este  on  a  mission  to  Charles  IX.,  he  left  his  MSS.  m 
charge  of  his  friend  Rondinelli,  with  directions  to  publish 
them  in  case  he  should  die  abroad,  '  except  those  which 
he  had  written  to  oblige  some  friend,  and  which  must  be 
buried  with  him.' 

This  wee  e  gubterftige  to  conceal  the  object  of  the  above- 
mentioned  compoaitiona,  end  to  make  them  appear  as  if 
written  at  the  request  of  others,  which  in  itself  would  have 
been  no  very  creditable  employment  for  a  man  of  genius. 
However,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1571,  Tasso  took  his 
leave  of  the  cardinal  in  France.  It  would  apper.r  that 
whfleinthat  country,  where  he  was  introduced  at  the  court 
of  king  Charles  lA*»  'end  became  acquainted  with  the 
nench  poet  Ronmdt  Tasso  applied  himself  to  study  the 
points  of  controvengr  then  debated  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Reformed  churches,  and  that  his  inv»- 
tifc;ations  of  those  delicate  matters  displeased  the  cardinal, 
who  spoke  to  him  strongly  on  the  subject.  But  Tasso  had 
other  and  secret  reasons  for  wishing  to  return  to  Italy. 
Having  returned  to  Ferrmra,  he  entered  the  service  of  Duke 
Alfonso  himself,  by  whom  he  was  most  graciously  treated. 

*  The  duke  exiled  hiepoetiGal  talent ;  he  often  listened  to 
the  r^t«]  of  his  venes  (T^UHOwea  then  engaged  dHMit  his 

•  Crni'^lemme,'  which  he  intended  to  dedicate  to  the 
duket ;  he  admitted  him  to  his  own  table,  and  to  his  own 
familiai'  society ;  and  he  refused  him  no  favovir  that  he 
chose  to  ask."  (Seraaa,  }'ita  del  l\txso  ,  Rosini.  Saggio 
tugli  Amort  di  Tasto.)  Such  wa.s  the  conduct  of  Duke 
Affonso  towards  the  poet,  until  he  discovered,  yean  after, 
hb  guilty  compositions.  Whilst  Taaso  was  thus  a  favoured 
guest,  nOher  than  a  dependant  of  Duke  Aliiroso.  he  wiote 
his  pastonl  dmna,  the  *  Aminta,*  in  which  he  pmtrays 
wnth  exauinte  skill  the  j  n;  and  the  delirium  of  love 
deemed  nopel^  for  a  loni;  wii-Kin.but  in  the  end  remiited. 
The  d);a.ma  wa.s  performed  at  tlie  court  of  duke  .-Vlfonso, 
and  its  fame  soon  spread  about  Italy.  Lucrczia,  Eleonora's 
Kster,  who  had  married  Francesco  Maria,  duke  of  Urbino, 
wishiqc  to  hear  the  *  Aminta,'  invited  Taw  to  her  couit» 
Where  lie  renudned  sevetal  months.  TIds  was  in  1973. 
While  Tasso  was  absent  from  Ferrara,  envy  was  busy  at 
work  against  him  to  lower  his  credit  with  Duke  Alfonso.  At 
the  name  time  Ouarino,  the  poet,  who  was  also  at  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  strove  to  injrm,tiate  himielf  with  the  prin- 
cess Eleonora,  and  this  excited  the  jealousy  of  Tajvso.  It 
appears  that  Tasio  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  the 
princes^,  and  sending  her  some  of  his  poetical  composi- 

eral  mo 
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'  be^an  to  circulate  about  in 


tioQs;  but  now  he  wrote  none  for  aereraT  months.  At  last 
he  wrote  her  a  tetter,  dated  September,  1S79.  which  was 

first  published  hy  his  biographer  Serassi.  in  which,  after 
apologiring  for  liis  long  silence,  he  sends  her  a  sonnet, 
'  which,'  he  says,  '  i.s  not  like  thos«  fine  ones  which  I  sup- 
pose your  grace  is  now  wont  to  hear  very  often,'  alluding 
W  IllOie  of  his  rival  Guarino.  And  he  goes  on  to  say,  that 
bis  muttt  is  poor  both  in  the  conception  and  the  style,  as 
the  anther  is  poor  of  luck.  This  last  expression  cannot  be 
understood  as  referring  to  hiscircun»tances,for  he  was  still 
in  favour  with  both  the  courts  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino,  and 
was  recei  >  ii'.t;      ihr  time  presents  from  the  duchew  L 


MS  ,  and  the  author  w  a.>»  njviailcd  by  numerous  pedantic 
critics.  He  thought  that  tlie  duke  and  his  sister  EleoniMa 
did  not  take  up  his  defence  with  sufficient  teal ;  and  this 
slight  sank  deep  into  the  poet's  heart.  Towards  the  end  of 
1976  a  iklie  ihend,who  wia  in  the  secict  of  his  love  fiv  the 

Krbieem,  disdoaed  some  partieulara  of  it  to  others.  T^an 
aving  heard  of  this,  and  meeting  him  in  the  court  of  the 
ducal  palace,  required  turn  to  deny  what  he  had  said,  and 
upon  the  other's  refusal,  gave  him  a  blow  in  the  &ce.  This 
led  to  a  duel ;  the  treacherous  fHend  came  escorted  by  hii 
relatives,  who  also  drew  their  swords  against  the  poet,  but 
Tasso,  who  was  a  good  swordsman,  succeeded  in  parrying 
their  blows,  and  came  away  in  triumph.    Nothing  paitH 
ctilar  happened  after  this  until  June  of  the  fldlowiag  ycei; 
1577,  when  Tasso,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  Jimf, 
being  in  the  apartments  of  the  ductless  of  Urbino.  in  Duke 
Alfonso's  palace  at  Ferrara,  fell  into  a  violent  paj^jon  at 
some  impertinence  real  or  »up])0M'd  of  a  domestic,  and  forcrl 
himself  so  far  as  to  throw  a  knife  after  him.    He  wa*  im- 
mediately arrested  by  order  of  duke  Alfonso,  and  confined 
to  a  room  which  looked  on  the  court  of  the  palace.   It  ap> 
pears  that  between  I3iese  two  meidents  his  own  servants 
had  been  tampered  with  in  order  to  ^ve  up  his  concealed 
papers.   Taaso  got  information  of  this,  and  looked  out  for 
a  trusty  serva:i'  ir  rr.  Urbino,  and  wrote  on  the  subject  to 
Guido  Baldo,  marmus  del  Monte,  and  \vis  letter  is  quoted 
by  his  biographer  Seraaai.   He  had  also  t'l-lt  for  some  time 
scruples  about  matters  of  faith  r  he  mentions  in  his  di»- 
course  to  Scipione  Gunzaga,  that  he  luid  doubts  concern* 
ing  many  points  of  religion ;  he  bad  evm  applied  to  the 
inqulntoroT  Bologna,  who  had  granted  Mm  absolution; 
but  still  he  thought  himself  under  the  censures  of  the 
church.    All  these  things  added  to  the  aneubh  of  hi* 
mind.    From  the  jilnce  of  his  iui])risonment  Tas>o  \rrot>'  a 
submissive  letter  to  the  duke,  begging  his  pardon,  and  the 
duke  appearing  to  forgive  him,  released  him  eitcr  a  lew 
days,  and  took  lum  with  htm  to  lus  countiy<eeat  of  Bd 
Riguardo  about  the  end  of  June.  What  happened  thcie 
between  the  duke  and  Tasso  b  not  ascertained^,  but  from 
some  expressions  of  the  poet  it  appears  that  he  was  the:* 
closely  and  sternly  examined  by  the  dnkc,  who  had  pm- 
hably  by  this  time  in  his  po<wssu)n  Tasso 's  paper-.  •  in  oi-rfer 
to  i;»'t  from  him  an  acknowledcmetit  ol'  \shiif,  if  a\  owed, 
would  incense  him  airainst  him.'    (Taaio's  Sonnet,  be7in» 
nuig  '  Alma  grande  d'Aicide,'  addressed  to  the  deceased 
duke  Hercules^  fiOher  of  Alfonso.)  On  the  ILth  of  July 
the  duVe  sent  tvmo  back  to  Ferrara  under  an  escort,  aod 
'  iin  up  in  the  convent  of  St.  Francis,  lii^  -.  cr.  'ary 
h  iviiii;  written  to  the  monks  that  he  was  mad.  and  must 
be  treated  as  a  madman. 

1tuimo'&  love  adventur/s,  his  real  or  pretended  nudnea, 
and  the  causes  of  his  long  imprisonment,  made  macb 
noise  about  Italy  at  the  time;  and  \hsy  have  bean  so 
much  discussed  and  commented  upon  since,  that  tbv^ 
have  acquired  an  historical  importance,  especially  a*  rlu  y 
serve  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  times.  Di.ke 
Alf  ii^i)  liiis  been  much  abused,  and.  we  tlunk  'AitUout 


neaia  of  UrtMoo.  But  still  he  sends  to  the  princess  Eleonora  discnmmation,  for  his  treatment  of  the  poet.  Th«i«  is 
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Bjlieiy  about  the  whole  itoty  reaembhng  that  which 
UHBgi  OTW  Qvid'«  biiuihm«nt.  PirolieiMir  BMim  hu  eol- 
Uwwd  yith      sreatMt  p«d«tiee  Md  c«i«  the  diNorduit 

oinnion!<.,  &»  well  a.s  the  evidence  resulting  from  Taaso's 
own  wrilings,  pubJishtd  and  unpublished,  and  from  those 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and  the  conclusion  winch  hi:  ar- 
rivals at  by  the  help  of  sound  criticism  is,  that  the  Duke, 
having  in  his  hands  the  loose  oompoaitioctt  of  Tasso 
alrcadjr  mcntioiMdy  which  joined  to  nis  otho*  oompo> 
fitiMii  addrMHd  to  the  tune  poaoD,  and  hi*  other 
stiUffe  Mips*       doings,  furnished  fall  evidence  that 
his  sister  Kleonom  was  the  person  alluded  to  in  them, 
was  naturally  enoiicfh  incensed  aeninst  the  poet,  and 
thoujfht  that  the  only  repHration  that  lie  could  make  to 
her  injured  lionour  was  to  make  it  be  supposed  that  Tasso 
was  niad.   This  gives  the  clue  to  his  subsequent  trt  nt 
ment  of  the  poet  He  nmst  also  have  been  conhoi  r ' 
that  hie  aiiter  wh  cuOtieH,  <i4henmM,  m  Roiini  obaerve», 
ke  would  have  tafeen  a  ^fl^rent  tort  of  Tcngeanee,  ac- 
cording to  the  manners  of  the  ape.    From  the  convent  of 
St.  Francis.  Tai».so  wrote  to  the  duke,  siiyintr.  'that  the 
L-lf  :n(  ucy  of  his  hi^li:u  -s  had  fori^ven  him  li:  ,  niult-s,  and 
that  thenceforth  il  he  spoke  to  any  one,  he  should  acknow- 
ledee  to  all  that  which  he  clearly  knew,  that  he  wa« 
UMwr  a  sanitary  treatment.'   He  adds,  that  he  had  re- 
eohedt  when  the  treatment  was  over,  to  turn  monk ;  and 
il  a  portacript  he  lan,  that  he  eamertlj  wiahea  that  the 
Duke  may  know  all  the  truth,  that  he  may  not  think  him 
more  mad  than  he  is.    In  a  long  letter  which  he  afler- 
warda  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  he  says,  tliat  'in 
order  to  please  Duke  Alfonso,  he  thought  it  no  disgrace 
to  imitate  the  example  of  Brutus  and  Solon.'   Both  those 
panomures,  accordillff  to  UKry  and  Plutarch,  feigned  mad- 
QMo.  KecciTiiis  no  anawer  tnm  either  Duke  Alfonso  or 
tile  Dnke  of  Uniao,  Tasto,  alMNit  the  20th  of  July,  ran 
away  from  the  convent,  quitted  Ferrara,  and  made  his 
way  alone  and  mostly  on  foot  to  Naples,  and  thence  to 
Sv^ri  r:to,  where  his  sister  was  manieo.    Having  by  kind 
trr.ittm  nt  recovered  his  health  and  his  spirits,  he  went  to 
Ivun.',  Alh'fe  he  applied  throui,'h  some  aj^ent  of  the  Duke 
to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Ferrara.   Duke  Alfonso  wrote 
in  icpljr,  that  be  was  willing  to  receive  Tasso  again  into 
his  service,  if  be  would  allow  himaelf  to  be  treated  by  the 
physicians ;  bnt  tint  if  he  eontinned  Ida  mibterfuges,  and 
to  talk  as  he  had  done  before,  he  would  immediately  turn 
him  out  of  Ins  temtones,  and  never  allow  him  to  retnrn. 
Tasso,  ui  ;  r.  I  ll,,  ri  turned  to  Ferrara  in  the  spring  of  157^, 
with  the  L'avaliere  Grualengo.    He  was  civilly  but  coldly 
received  by  the  Duke,  who  gave  him  to  understand  that 
be^  ought  now  to  try  to  compose  himself  and  to  lead  a 
quiet  fife,  and  to  avoid  all  excitement.   He  attempted  to 
fwt  an  interview  with  the  Friacev  Blconora  and  the 
Dodaeas  of  ITi^no,  but  was  prevented.  Tasso,  tired  of 
this  manner  of  li!"'.  h^vinrr  lost  the  favour  which  he  used 
to  enjoy  at  eour;,  raa  away  iiErain  from  Ferrara  in  the 
summer  of  1575^  wandered  to  Mantua,  Padua,  and  Venice, 
and  then  went  to  Urbino, where  he  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Ur- 
bino, who  appears  to  have  been  then  on  bad  terms  with  his 
own  wife  and  with  the  court  of  Fenaia,  entreating  him 
to  make  the  truth  known,  and  to  contradict  the  reports 
malicioualy  *  circulated  of  his  madness,'  saving  that  he  had 
•ubmitted  to  it  in  obedience  to  Duke  Alfonso's  wishes, 
but  that  he  could  not  consent  any  longer  to  lead  an 
animal  life,  far  from  literature  and  from  the  Muses.  lie 
wrote  in  similar  terms  to  his  fnend  Scipione  Gonzapa  at 
Rome,  to  his  own  sister  at  Sorrento,  and  to  the  Arciprete 
Lmbertitto  whom  he  aent  a  sonnet,  beginning  '  Faiso  i 
il  foiMV  die  aoona.'  In  Oetfriwr,  1S78*  he  leiEk  Urbino, 
aund  went  to  Piedmont  vnder  an  aanuned  name ;  bnt  he 
was  soon  known,  and       fame  as  a  poet  secured  him  a 
flattering  reception  from  Charles  Enimanuel,  Prince  of 
Piedmont,  who  offered  to  take  him  into  his  service  upon 
the  same  terms  as  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.    But  poor  Tasso 
had  still  his  eyes  and  liis  heart  fixed  upon  Ferrara,  and  in 
spite  of  the  advice  of  hi*  friends  at  Turin,  and,  among 
others,  of  the  Marquia  Filippo  d'Bate*  AUem^  relative, 
he  determined  to  go  to  Imaia.  He  waa  eaeouraged  to 
do  so  by  letters  from  the  CanHnal  Albano,  who  it  appeare 
had  I  f   1  commissioned  by  the  duke  to  induce  hnn  to 
nstum,  ijiomisini;  him  a  kind  reception.    He  airivcd  at 
Ferrara  on  the  2Ut  i  i  :  ruary,  157!),  un  the  eve  of  the 
anival  of  Margarita  Gonsaga,  the  new  bride  of  Duke 
The  eout  iiai  poqr  •bent  tt*  li^piMtioBa 


to  recave  the  duchess.  The  duke  refWd  to  aeeTaaao, 
the  prineeiaes  also  denied  theBMlvei,  his  oU  apartments 
in  the  palace  were  doaed  to  him,  and  the  courtiers  and 

court  attrn  lnnls  treated  him  with  nideness  and  con- 
tempt. ia.s>.o  now  became  furious,  aud  he  uttered  im- 
pertinent words  agaii;  t  -he  i  ike  and  the  whole  house 
of  K«te,  which  being  re|>orted  to  Alfonso,  he  gave  orders 
to  arrest  him  and  conftne  bun  in  the  hoapital  of  St.  AoM 
as  a  declared  madman. 

Tasso  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hospital  fldl  iCTeil 
yeaia,  till  July,  1586.  Fh»n  aome  obsenre  passages  of  his 
own  letters  he  appears  to  have  been  treated  very  harshly 
at  first  by  the  attendants  of  the  ho>]  ilril  He  wrote  to  the 
duke,  and  to  the  princesses,  but  in  vaiti.  At  last  he  prew 
more  calm,  and  was  treated  with  icreater  leniency.  The 
wretched  hole  which  is  shown  at  Firram  a-s  having  been 
his  prison  is  no  longer  believed  by  competent  judges  to 
be  the  identical  place  of  hia  confinement.  CVi^rjr, 
V(iyage$  LittiraifVf  m  tMie,  book  vii.,  eh.  14^)  Pditicaf 
narty-feelinp  in  our  ape  has  contributed  to  nxajfpenitc  the 
nardships  of  Ta.<«o*s  continement,  a.s  religious  party-feelinp 
has  exapgerated  the  s\itferinps  of  Galileo  in  a  similar  con- 
dition. There  vim  hardship  no  doubt  in  both  instances, 
and  the  hardship  in  Tasso's  case  was  aggravated  by  the 
state  of  his  $cre  and  unsettled  mind.  When  Canlinal 
Scipione  Gonzaga  visited  Tu»  at  St.  Anna,  in  the  spring 
of  1580,  he  waa  lodged  in  a  fatfoe  and  eommodious  apart- 
ment. wh««  he  eonld  write  and  eotreet  hia  compositions. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  visited  oy  Mon- 
taipne,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  whose  reason  was 
overcome  by  the  vivacity  of  hi.s  imagination.  In  July, 
1581.  the  Lady  Marfisa  d  kste  obtained  leave  of  Alfonso  to 
take  Tasso  with  her  for  a  few  dayi  to  her  country-house, 
where  he  had  a  nhiloaophical  diaooaaion  with  bar  and 
her  two  ladies  of  hononr,  Iknprida  Mola,  a  learned 
woman,  and  Ginevra  Marzia,  upon  the  nature  of  love. 
Prom  the  recollection  of  this  conversation,  Tasso  after- 
wards composed  liis  dialogue,  which  he  entitled  'La 
Mol/.a,  ovvero  dell'  Amore.'  In  Scpteml>er,  1j8'2,  Tass^o 
received  at  St.  .\nna  the  visit  of  Alno  the  younper,  who 
brought  him  copies  of  some  of  the  finest  editions  which  bad 
come  out  of  his  press,  and  they  spent  two  days  togettMT  in 
■peaking  of  their  reipeetiTe  itiiaiea.  Taaao  in  mt  neaa* 
time  waa  bn^  writing,  or  eoneetinfr  hia  variona  poetical 
compositions  which  were  printed  at  Venice,  but  very  inac- 
curately, to  his  great  annoyance.  He  wrote  in  his  con- 
i-  '.K  iui  ut  several  philosophical  lis;  < mrses  or  treatises,  such 
as '  il  Gonzaga,  ossiadel  ri&cere  Unesto,'  *  II  Padre  di  Faniig. 
lia,'  the  discourse  '  Delia  Virtu  Eroica  e  della  Cariti,'  the 
dialogue  *  Del  la  Nobilti,'  and  others.  In  his  diaoourae  to 
Gonzaga  he  says  that  it  waa  wished  that  he  shoidd  iMMoma 
insane,  and  that  the  canae,or  at  leait  one  of  the  eauwi,  of 
this  persecution  waa  aome  laarfviotta  veiaea  of  hm. 

In  K)93  Tas.«o  grew  sk'riously  ill,  he  complained  of  his 
head,  of  his  digestion,  of  singing  in  his  ears,  and  other 
syniptoir-  uL  a  like  nature.  He  consulted  his  friend  Mer- 
curiale,  a  phybician  of  Padua,  but  Tsjho  was  not  a  very 
docile  patient ;  he  wished  for  none  but  pleasant  medica- 
ments, and  he  would  not  aubmit  to  a  total  abstinence  from 
wine.  One  of  hia  Tagaiiea  waa  that  he  bad  a  familiar 
spirit  wlio  appeared  to  him  to  comfort  him.  In  1S84  he 
was  allowed  w  be  out  at  large  during  the  Carnival  season, 
and  he  wrote  a  curious  dialoiiue  on  tliat  circumstance  en- 
titled •  II  GianhicR,  o  della  .Maschere.'  He  enjoyed  the 
society  of  Tarquinia  Molza.  of  Count  Girolamo  Pepoli, 
and  other  noblemen  and  ladies  of  the  court  of  FerT«ra 
He  wrote  about  that  time  the  dialogues  'II  Belfiu:]  >. 
owero  della  Cknteaa '  11  Malniglio,  owero  della  Corte 
•n  CHiirKmone,  «mro  dell'  Eptalto;*  *I»  Gavdietta, 
ovvero  della  Poesia  Toscana ;'  and  '  II  Rangone,  ovvero 
della  Pac  e,'  which  last,  addressed  to  BiancaCapello,  grand- 
duchess  of  Tuscany,  is  dated  from  liis  apartments  oi'  St. 
Anna.  'Dalle  sue  sianze  in  St.  Anna.'  He  wa.s  now  tolera- 
bly composed  and  reconcili'd,  and  co.ild  hflrtUy  he  called 
a  prisoner.  In  one  of  his  autograph  letters,  written  to  the 
Marmiis  Buoncompagni,  in  Aprils  1066,  and  which  is  in 
the  tibniy  of  Feiraia,  there  ia  a  pamage  copied  bj  VaUijr, 
in  whieh  he  tan  that  *the  dnke  doee  not  keep  me  m 
prison,  but  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  where  priests  and 
monks  can  visit  me  at  their  pleasure,  and  no  one  prevent* 
ifu  ni  ir  vM  loinp  me  good.'  In  several  of  liis  unpublished 
letlen  he  gives  dirediona  about  aome  article  for  nis  ward- 
MiMcr  l£tiblt,aad4iow»ftfetiiedtaaleinboth.  m$ 
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in  that  «me  yewi  1585,  a  fresh  source  of  vexationi  opened 

upon  him.  Hu  great  epic  poem,  '  La  Genualemme 
Liberata,"  had  btt n  HubUohed  compltte  at  Parma  in  1581, 
and  afterwards  at  .NIantua  in  1584.  A  host  of  critics  fell 
upon  it,  and  by  thm  htnctures  ^ove  to  obo4.:uri'  all  the 
mehtB  of  the  po«ni.  At  the  head  of  them  stood  Salviati, 
af  the  Crusca  Academy.  Taaso's  language,  hia  poetical 
•tyle,  his  imagety,  the  plot  of  hit  poeiii«lus  cwaodea,  evenr- 
tmnff  yn»  inaae  •  latajcct  of  oensura.  Timo,  alretdy 
weakened  by  mental  and  bodily  suffering,  felt  these  attacks 
bitterly.  He  however  took  up  tiis  pen  and  wrote  in  a 
measured  and  dignified  tone  a  di  li  nL-e  nf  Ins  poem.  He 
wa»  at  the  same  time  writing  lettere  to  all  hi?,  tnend.4  to 
obtain  tus  final  libertv  from  the  duke.  He  wrote  to  the 
oitar  of  Bergamo,  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  to  the  grand- 
dake  of  Tuaeany,  to  the  pope,  to  the  >emperor,  who  all 
employed  their  good  offices  on  his  behalf  with  Duke  Al- 
foneo,  who  hesitated  a  long  time  before  he  cotuented  to 
hia  release.  At  last  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  obtained,  in  July,  15HG,  permission  for  Taseo  to 
accompany  luin  to  Mantua.  His  reception  dt  itia!  eourt 
waalike  a  triumph.  In  order  to  make  some  return  lor  Uie 
Irtiulwf  which  he  experienced  from  the  house  of  Gon- 

a%t  ht  eeniiileted  hiatiuwdj  of  *  Tonieiiiondo,'  which  he 
idted  to  nis  liberator  vinoenso,  on  his  iMeaion  to  the 
ducal  throne  of  Mantua  in  l.*)H7.  The  subject  of  the  'Tor- 
rismondo '  is  a  buppobed  S^jaiuiinavian  legend.  Some  of 
the  descriptions  have  beeii  aili.iinii.    Alter  some  tune 

?>ent  at  ilantua  and  in  lus  paternal  town  of  Bergamo, 
aaao,  depteeied  by  a  settled  melancholy,  took  leave  of 
DuJm  inseraiOt  and  repaired  to  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of 
1S67,  nd  thence  to  Naplet  in  the  foUowihg  year.  The 
poet  appeared  delighted  with  the  beautiea  oif  hia  aattro 
country.  At  Naples  he  began  a  lawsuit  to  recover  faie 
paternal  prnpt  rty,  which  had  been  seized  when  his  father 
Bernardo  became  an  exile.  The  Neapolitan  courts  ol'  law 
have  been  at  all  times  proverbially  known  for  their  dilato- 
lineas,  and  justice  was  wretchedly  administered  under  the 
flpanish  viceregal  administration.   Taaao  made  little  pro- 

Kin  hia  lut  But  h«  found  a  mmm  finand  in  Um 
jineCMo.  Btitiatn  Bfanao,  whtt  lodk  hbli  in  ti»  Mihiimi 
to  his  estate  of  Bisaeeio.  when  tiMgr  q^Wt  tfM  time  in 
aporting.  listeninir  to  tbe  nmtic  imptimisatoli,  and  con- 
versinti  ia  tlu-  eveiiinir  upon  various  topics,  eHpieially 
about  Ta»»o  s  pretended  Jaimliar.  It  whs  at  the  request  ol' 
Manso's  mother  that  Tasso  undertook  lus  '  Sette  Giomate 
del  Moddo  Greato,'  which  ia  a  poetical  paraphniae  of  the 
namtite  of  the  ereatlon  of  the  worid  in  the  firat  two 
chapters  of  Genesis.  In  1589,  Tasso,  always  restless,  re- 
paired to  Rome ;  but  finding  himself  in  great  pecuniary 
ai>trew,  he  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  grand-duke  Fer- 
dinand de"  Medici  to  go  to  Florence  in  the  spring  ol  15tK3, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the  court  and 
other  persons  of  dibtinction*  M  if  to  make  amends  for  the 
annoyance  given  to  him  bf  fldviati  and  his  compeers. 

Towatda  the  end  of  tha  amt  year  however  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  in  1801  he  retnmed  to  Naples,  and  then 
applied  himself  to  re-write  his  epic  poem,  under  the  title 
of  '  Geni^lemme  ( -'onqui.statH.'  in  order  to  satislV  the  critics. 
However  the  first  version  of  his  iKiem  in  the  tiands  of  all, 
whilst  few  ever  read  his 'GcrusalemmeConquistata.'  Tasso 
intended  to  end  his  days  at  Naples ;  but  in  1592,  Cardinal 
Aldobtrandini  having  been  made  pope  by  the  name  of  01«« 
Bent  Vin.,  hia  nephew,  Cinao  Aldobreadinl,  afterwaide 
eardinal,  who  was  well  acquainted  withTaneo,  invited  him 
in  the  most  pressing  manner  to  Rome,  where  he  came  about 
middle  of  that  year.  He  was  stopped  several  days  at 
Mola  di  Gaels,  the  road  being  blocked  up  by  the  bands  of 
the  famous  robber  chie/  Marco  8eiarra,  who  was  Hcouring 
the  country  with  perfect  impunity.  Sciarra,  who  waa  a 
man  of  birth  and  education,  iiaving  heard  tlttt  Thbo  waa 
datatnad  at  Mok,  sent  him  a  message  to  entreat  bin  to 

Kiad  on  hfo  journey,  assuring  him  of  perfeet  edhtr 
his  miT..  and  off'ennif  him  an  escort,  whieii 
however  Ta-»!*o  declined  ;  u[. m  which  Sciarra  with- 
drew his  men  from  the  niountiunn  of  Itri,  so  ti*  to  have 
the  passage  open  for  Tasst^i.  Having  arrived  safely  at 
Rome,  be  completed  his  '  Gerusalemme  Cooduielata,' 
artdeh  ha  dadicalad  to  Oardinai  Giniio  Aldobranmni.  In 
the  amamor  of  UM  ha  vatnmad  to  Naples,  and  lodged 
ftrat  in  the  Benedictine  monaataiy  of  8an  Severino,  and 
aflerwarda  went  to  a  aountiy-aaat  af  hia  Ikieod  Maon. 
,  CSudinal  (Sniiok  ovt  of  affMlkm  and  gialitiMla 


towarda  Tmmi.  prevailed  on  Pope  CSanaat  to  ntat  the 

poet  the  honour  of  being  solemnly  crowned  with  ma  lanrd* 

crown  in  the  Capitol,  as  Petrareh  and  otlu•:-^  bail  been. 
This  being  agreed  upon,  Cardinal  Ciiuiu  ha^t.^aed  to  an- 
nounce the  new!>  to  Ta«b0,  urging  him  tu  rtpair  to  Rome 
as  soon  as  possible.    Tasso  did  not  seem  at  all  elated : 
he  observed  to  Manao  that  he  thoiilght  it  more  sloii* 
oua  to  daserva  hoooiua  than  to  laoatva  them.  He  bow. 
ever  lasented,  and  took  an  afliBclkmale  leave  of  hia  kind 
friend  Manso,  with  a  forelxiding  that  it  would  be  tht 
latit.    He  spent  the  Christina.^  fe.vtivities  at  the  monasteiy 
of  Monte  Casino,  and  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of 
1595.   He  was  met  outside  of  the  gaXen  by  many  Kentle- 
men  and  attendants  of  tiie  Papal  court,  by  whom  he  wai 
led  in  a  kind  of  triumph  to  the  Vatican  pUace,  where  he 
was  introduced  to  the  pope,  who  told  him  tliat  he  bad 
'  awarded  tiim  the  laurel-crown,  in  order  that  it  mi^lt  bt 
as  much  honoured  by  him,  as  in  former  timea  it  had 
served  to  honour  others.'    Tasso  was  lodkred  in  the  Papa! 
palace,  and  treated  with  the  greatehl  regard.  Wliilethe 
day  of  the  coronation  wa«  anxiuubly  expected.  Cardinal 
Ciiuio  fell  ill ;  and  Lent  coming  on,  the  pageant  waa  post- 
poned, and  then  Tasso  himself  fell  seriously  ill.    He  felt 
uom  the  firtt  a  conviction  thai  thia  illnam  would  ba  his 
last ;  and  wishing  to  compose  lumadf  ia  tdiresiaot  finrlat 
last  moments,  he  exprcse^ed  a  wish  to  be  taken  to  the 
nastery  of  St.  Onofno,  on  .Mount  Janiculum.   Hav-ing  bcCR 
carried  thither  in  one  of  Cardinal  Cinzio's  carrii^ges,  he 
said  to  the  prior  and  his  monks  who  came  to  receive  him 
at  the  gate« '  I  am  oome  to  die  amongNt  you.'   He  «s» 
led  into  a  comfwtabla  aputment,  where  he  devoted 
remaining  days  mtinly  to  reliKioua  practieasb  and  aoanMi 
totally  weaned  from  worldly  feelings  and  cares.  When 
the  pope's  physician  uinounced  to  nim  his  approachi!i;r 
death,  he  embraced  him,  thanking  him  for  the  hapvy 
tidingis.    To  Cardinal  Cinzio,  who  came  to  take  leave  u. 
him,  he  expressed  his  grut  itude  for  all  his  kindness  ;  and  as 
the  cardinal  and  those  present  could  not  refrain  from  tean, 
he  said  to  theflii  *  You  think  that  you  are  leaving  me«  bot 
letaall  jobdbit  fOtt.'  Ha  ai^ired  on  the  iBMb  itf 
1606,  afterflfteen  lU^'illnam,  bmng  fifty-one  tcotb  of  aga 

He  was  buried,  according  to  his  desire,  in  tne  church  oi 
St.  Onofriu,  with  a  plain  slab  over  hia  tomb,  upon  which 
the  monks  engraved  tha  WUplo  UHCriptioll.  *  TOifBifi 
Tassi  ossa  hie  jacetit.' 

The  lasting  fame  of  Tasso  as  a  great  poet  resta  upan  Ui 
'  Oeruaalamme  Libe(ata»'  or  '  II  Gof&edo,'  m  it  ia  aoaa- 
timet  oallad,  one  of  tiM  few  great  epie  poena  of  vHndi 
the  world  can  boast.  The  action  is  complete  :  it  relate* 
the  eventit  of  the  great  cnisadc,  and  enas  with  the  osSer- 
sible  object  of  that  expedition,  the  deliverance  of  Jeni**- 
lem  from  the  handn  of  the  Moslems.  The  beauties,  s> 
Well  as  the  faults  of  the  composition,  have  been  the  theme 
of  many  disquisitions.  Among  foreign  oitica,  Blair»  Vot- 
taire,  D'Alembert,  La  Harpe,  and  ChttMHlbtiand  haife 
baen  loud  in  ita  praiae.  The  poem  haa  a  paculiaritjr  that 
distinguishea  it  from  most  other  epics :  it  is  eascntiany  t 
Christian  poem;  and  breathes  throughout  the  IV.  bli- 
the faith,  uid  the  hopes  of  a  Christian.   Tasso,  aa  be  *a)k 


*  OMaSB.  M  rtir  dl  eaducM  anoil 
Nsa  sinoDill  U  froota  in  Klieas^ 
Ma  SB  Bsl  CMo  tain  i  totfi  mA 
fit    MM  iMMriaU  sales  cSM«.*-<aL  i.  sk.  t.) 

had  drawn  his  inspiration  from  a  aaeted  source,  and  has 
thus  afforded  a  refutation  to  those  who  pretend  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  not  »o  t'avourable  to  poetical  ima^cn 
as  the  splendid  lictions  of  mytholoery.     A  luelancholv 
tinge  pervades  the  poem  ;  but  it  i^  a  rn>  Ihik  holy  Ugbte^ 
up  tnr  cheering  and  constant  hope.    With  the  stnm  «s- 
aeptum  of  the  episode  of  the  gardens  of  ArmiM,  the 
kwgiiata  of  tha  *  Qaraaalaauna'  ii  aniaaatly  ehaatc.  mod 
tha  moiaUtf  of  ili  aentimente  is  pure  and  davated,  whir!) 
renders  it  fit  for  the  periisal  of  youth.  Amonit  it.s  beautie* 
of  detail  we  will  only  instance  the  epis<xle  of  Olmdo  aik 
Sofronia,  in  the  2nd  canto ;  the  eoinu  il  of  thf  dwmocA  | 
in  the  4th ;  the  flight  of  Emiinia,  and  her  meeting  with 
the  old  shepherd  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  7lh ; 
the  introduetion  of  the  Turk  Solyman  into  tlio  hwiiaei 
dty,  in  the  lOlh ;  tha  death  of  Ctotlnda,  in  tiM  1^ ;  mat , 
the  hut  fight  of  Argante  with  Taoored,  in  the  IBth  c«nt(x  i 
The  other  poems  of  T^eso  have  been  mentionod  ia  tkm 
of  tidi  ailiela.  Ba  Ijndeal 
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numerous,  and  mwiy  of  them  eiquwits  both  in  Iwguage 
Md  Mntimeat.  ^mdn  t^Me  wluoh  9C  UPOQ  aqjorouf 
■ubject«,  aome  icfer  to  eonUnipfMvy  tf  wni»  or  M*  ia 
pratae  of  contempcuvy  pripe*!  t  olliafi  ««  apon  idigious 

■ntgeoU ;  and  others  refer  to  his  own  nnisfortuQes.  The 

whole  of  Tssso'g  poetical  works  have  been  nublisheil  in 
one  larife  8vo.  vol.  of  nearly  lUKI  pages,  in  duuVle  coluniii*, 
at  Venic  e.  iMli.  Prefixed  to  it  is  the  bioiliuilqr  tf  the 
author,  by  hi»  triend  the  Mwx|uis  Maoso. 

T^M^  prose  wurlu  con«iat  of  dialogues  wi  disserta- 
tioni,  some  of  wtuoh  have  been  already  noticed ;  of  a 
tnaftiie  upon  epic  poetry,  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Pietro 
AMflbraiMini ;  discourses  upon  the  poetical  art,  dedicated 
to  Sdpiooe  G<>nzaj7a ;  and  of  numerous  letters,  some  of 
vrhich  have  remained  unpublislntl  till  lately,  '  Lettcre 
Inedite,'  Pisa,  1827.  Professor  Uosini  hiu  edited  a  new 
edition  of  all  the  works  ol  Taaso,  becun  at  Pisa  in  lH2t). 

Tasso's  *  GeruBalemme  Liberata '  has  been  translated 
into  niobt  European  languages.  Tliere  are  English  transla- 
tiooa  by  fWriax,  Iluole.  Briwdhaidf  iiuBd  Mid  Wiffen.  U 
haa  also  been  paraphrased  into  aeVenl  Italian  dialeota, 
INTilatiL'se,  Neapolitttii.  (  'alabrian,  Jciv  The  l-iff  ol'  Ta^sQ 
lias  bi  en  written  by  Manso,  SLrasai,  aud  oU»en»,  and  has 
hi'cii  L'ommentud  upun  by  Tiraboschii  Mimitaii»  9*|kO, 
Mattel,  and  other  Italian  philuloguitii. 

TASSCyNI,  ALESSA'NDRO,  bom  of  a  noble  faraily  at 
Modena,}n  15G6i,was  eduofted  first  in  his  native  town,  and 
atlerwarda  at  BologM  and  Ferrara,  where  he  studied  tlie 
law.  la  1067  he  went  to  Rome,  when  he  entered  the  service 
of  Oudinal  Aseanio  Colonna,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Spain  in  the  year  IfiOO.  In  1603 the  cardinal,  having  been 
made  viceroy  ol  Aragon,  sent  Tassoni  to  Home  to  take 
charge  of  tlie  adminihtratiDn  of  his  property  in  Italy. 
Durinii?  his  stay  in  Spain  Tat^aoni  had  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  internal  state  of  that  kingdom,  which,  after  alarm- 
iog  nil  Euvope  in  the  preceding  eeitfuqr  tqr  itl  unbition 
and  the  extent  of  it*  eomjuests,  wie  now  mk  iMiing  into 
decay  under  the  weak  rcign  of  Philip  III.   M  Rome  he 
MTTOte  his  '  Gunsiderazioni  sopra  il  Petrarca,'  published  in 
1601),  in  which  he  conuni  uled  very  severely  upon  numer- 
ous faults,  real  or  suppo^d,  which  he  pointed  out  in  the 
Tvritings  of  that  generally  admired  poet.    Endowed  with 
an  inquisitive  but  somewhat  captious  mind*  Taaooi  aimed 
in  his  writings  at  opposing  received  opii^OM  mid  he  em- 
plorad  ttmam  and  ridi^e  for  the  VWWm.  Aramfttari 
of  Aarisi  took  up  the  defence  of  Petiaroh  in  nis '  Risposte' 
to  Tassoni's  considerations,  and  this  led  to  a  controyei-by  in 
the  imial  l)itter  style  of  Italian  literary  polemics.    In  IGI  J 
Tassoni  published  his  '  Pensieri  Uiversi'  in  ten  bank>,  being 
a  collection  of  rentarks  on  various  subjecta  of  scienuu  and 
litentura  whicb  faa  had  been  in  the         ftf  jears  of 
enterioK  IB  hk  nunMiawlanHboQli.  4MB0iig  ottifr  whjeoti 
be  attadrad  the  Phyaca  of  AriatoKe,  althongb  be  doea  not 
seem  to  have  had  himself  very  correct  notions  of  physical 

fhenomena.  Hiiswork  led  to  another  controversy  between 
asaoni  and  several  of  his  contempuratu^s.  Mi  auliiue  the 
Cardinal  Colonna  had  died,  and  Taji^ni,  being  nowwithtnit 
employment,  applieti  to  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  duke  oi 
Savoy,  who  promised  him  the  post  of  sepretwy  to  his  son, 
the  cardinal  of  Savoy.  But  partly  through  POUlt  intrigues, 
aad  paitly  on  aooonofc  oC  Taawm'a  kno^  frantoii  to  the 
ooort  of  8nain,  with  wUeh  tba  Diiki  of  laxonjr  iviAed  to 

h"  on  sjond  torms,  he  waa  l^pk  fn^foff  for  years  before 
hi;  could  lake  possfssion  of  his  ofice  at  the  court  ol  tliu 
cardinal,  who  was  tiirn  rcsicling  nt  Honif.  (-'ertain  eoni- 
po>4tiuns  entitled  '  Filippiche,"  m  which  the  court  of  Spain 
\va.s  severelv  handled,  as  well  as  another  pamphlet  entitled 
'  Esequie  della  Monarchia  di  Spagna,'  which  appeared 
during  that  period,  were  eenerally  attributed  to  Tassooi. 
Unboaehi  thinks  that  the  ftnt  two  of  the  *  Filippiche'  are 
Tassoni's,  but  that  the  other  five  are  by  another  pen. 
<'n]M^  s  of  this  wurk  are  very  scarce.  In  1623  Tassoni  lell 
tile  cardinid  of  Saviiy  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  a  countr)'- 
housc  in  th<  s\ibarb  of  Tran-"^tevere,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  study  and  rural  occupations.  About  thia  time 
be  had  his  portrait  taken  with  the  rind  of  a  fig  is  Ua  bud 
and  tbi  IjplMNriME  iHil|ffh  written  wnriainaatbi 

Tn  1(128  OanUnal  LudovLsi,  nephew  of  Pope  Qregory 
XV.,  took  Taaioni  intt)  his  hcrvice,  and  gave  hirn  apart- 
ments in  his  own  palace,  with  a  handaoiae  atipend.  After 
tba  indinal^  dMAw  la  M  "tail  npM  to 


when  he  was  made  councillor  to  his  sovereign  Duke 
Francis  I.  of  Estc,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  lie  wag 
at  Modena  in  1035. 

Besidea  the  vorka  alreadv  mentioned,  Tassoni  made  an 
abridgment  in  Italian  of  the  *  Annals'  of  Baronius,  and 

M-JHie  •  Annntn_7.iuni,'  or  corrections  and  additinn>  la  tliu 
Italhiu  vueabulary  of  La  tJnisca.    But  the  work  for  which 
he  is  be-st  known  i>  his  moek-lieroic  poem,  '  La  Secchia 
Rajiita.'  or  the  '  llape  of  a  Hueket.'   He  is  considered  as 
having  fiiet  introduced  tliis  kind  of  composition  in  the 
Italian  language,  as  he  had  finished,  tbooxn  not  publiAe4 
in  print,  ms  poem  years  before  hk  contemporary  Bratv 
ciofini  published,  in  1618,  his '  Schemo  de^li  Dei,'  in  which 
he  turns  into  ridicule  the  gods  of  the  antient  niylhology. 
Tassoni's  poeiu  was  published  in  a  printed  form  in  1622, 
but  .MS.  copies  had  been  in  circulation  long  before.  The 
subject  is  taken  from  tin-  annals  of  his  country  under  the 
year  1349,  when  a  war  having  broken  out  l)ctween  the  tWO 
neii^hbuunng  cities  of  Modena  and  Bologna,  the  Modeneaa 
earned  of  in  triumph  a  wooden  bucket  tram  within  one  of 
the  gates  of  Bologna,  which  backet  is  stitt"  seen  suspended 
by  a  chain  in  the  cathedral  of  Mo<ler.a.    IIh:  •  Scccliia 
Kapita'  has  been  generally  admired  by  Ualitin  as  well  as 
foreign  critics.  Voltaire  speak-s  of  it  disparagingly,  although 
he  has  borrowed  from  it  (Valery,  /  amges  LUUraires), 
but  Perrault  and  other  French  critics  nave  done  Tassoni 
full  juiitice.  The  humour  of  tlie  poem  is  pectiliarjy  ItaliaOi 
and  the  admixture  of  the  serious  and  heroic  with  themr* 
losque  is  happily  combined.   Some  of  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages are  exquisitely  soft  and  true  to  nature,  such  as  the  song 
in  canto  viii.  which  begins :   '  Dormiva  Endimioa  tra 
Terbe  e  i  tiori,'  and  the  ueautiful  epistxle  in  canto  x.  of 
the  voyage  of  Venus  from  the  mouth  of  the  .^VrnQ  to 
Naples  fur  Uie  purpose  of  engaging  Manfred,  son  of  Fre- 
dene  II.,  to  assigt  the  Guibclines  of  North  Italy.  Ibf 
« tieoebif  Ragrita'  baa  gone  .thiongb  onmnma  eiUtiona: 
that  of  Bantff,  If  odena,  VJ4^  ia  noat  iplemBd.  CHian 
has  collected  various  judgments  and  comments  upon  Oil 
poem  in  his  biography  of  Tassoni.    Mur.itori  lias  un 
written  the  Lite  of  Tassoni. 

(Tirabaecbii^qria  (ieUa  laitera^ura  Haliam  i  Cornianti 
Secoii  (UUq  iifftrqftrffii  Uotifm^i  Zem,  fhle  ol  fimian 
r»m.) 

TAST{k.  Tlie  organs  of  this  special  sense  are  certain 
parts  within  the  cavity  of  the  nH)UUi»pbvioualy  ao  diapoae4 
as  to  t<ike  early  cognizance  of  inatters  about  to  be  swal- 

lowtid,  and  to  act  as  sentinels  for  the  n  mainder  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  at  the  entrance  of  wluch  tiny  are  situated. 
Their  special  L-ndowment,  aided  by  an  t  xiiuisite  develop- 
ment of  common  sensibility,  eoableii  thetu  to  give  tifoely 

notice  of  ^y  acrid,  oamqa,  or  nauseous  quality,  of  any 
undue  tempeiatuiie,  of  niy  n^Yanient  han^naa^  UMph 
larity,  aise.  or  abanpneea  in  a»  aoMciial  aubouUed  to 
and  thus  to  protect  the  stomadi  agMaat  tl^  i|it|«|ci|i  of 

many  hurtful  agents.    These  organa  moreover  estwaiah 

for  our  appetites  a  scale  of  liking  and  disliking  :  they 
superadc)  a  discriminativu  pleasure  to  the  enforced  jissua- 
ging  of  hunger :  they  modify  that  merely  quantitative  inj<es- 
tion,  which  is  an  absolute  a^d  t^ily  need  of  the  orgaufsm, 
witit  a  qualitativts  choice,  and  I9  givf  a,  motive  to  those 
variationa  in  ttiet  wbinh  fzpmenv^  9ll>f<l  tP  ba  fifneftcial 
or  necessary. 

Common  lan^age  'as  in  the  WOI^  *  piUatahle' :  seems  to 
attribute  the  sense  exclusively  to  a  part,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  only  or  chief  scat  of  it.  In  order  to  give  a  more 
correct  notion  of  its  extent,  we  shall  fii-st  briefly  sketch  tlie 
arrangement  of  the  membrane  which  Une«  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth.  It  is  a  continuation  la  tubular  folding  in,  as  it 
werci  through  the  aperture  of  the  lips)  of  the  general  in- 
tegument, tne  skin ;  and  although  somewhat  chuged  in  ita 
grosser  characte  »,  it  yet  preserves,  under  the  name  of  mucous 
membrane,  a  close  resemblanct;  to  the  parent  tissue.  It 
lines  the  in«de  of  the  checka,  invent.-,  tiic  aiveoli,  or  gums, 
giving  to  these  parts  their  polibhed  smoothness  of  surface. 
Ls  reflected  from  the  lower  alveolar  arches  to  the  tongue, 
from  the  upper  alveolar  arches  to  the  palate,  and  Irom 
both  these  organs  prolonged  backward  into  the  ttwoaL 
III  Ha  palatine  poitim,  Um  pHwtHrane  oov^  tiien^^ 
propeases  of  th^  nnwr  jaw,  which  divide  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  from  that  of  the  nose,  and,  while  spread  on  this 
solid  frame-work,  is  said  to  belong  to  the  ham  palate  ;  and 
it  likewise  ejftaflda  backwwdi  beyond  the  limits  of  thia 
homMlilio^  to  fine  a  wgnddflna  fiiDk  adDad  the  aoft 
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palate ;  which,  with  the  nipplc-Uke  uvula,  that  hanp  from  | 
its  extreme  edge,  may  rcaaily  be  seen  when  the  mo\ith  is 
opened.  In  extending  to  the  tongue,  the  membrane  is  so 
airaaged  to  letrn  tne  tip  and  ades  of  that  promi- 
aent  ud  fiM;  and  ii  nunarinbly  developed  »  mt 
mmriMr  cf  minnte  eminence*  e^ed  pupillfw,  wtnch  cow 
the  borders  and  surface  of  the  tongue,  are  krp;ely  supplied 
with  nerves  and  blood-vesstlsi,  and  variously  concerned  in 
the  functions  of  the  \n\ii.    [Tonouk  ;  Palatk.] 

Very  careful  experiments  on  the  sense  of  taste  have  been 
made  by  MM.  Guyot  and  Adraj-niuld  [Mtmoire  mr  le 
Stige  du  Gout  ehez  F Homme,  Pans,  1830  ,  from  which  the 
following  resulto  are  obtained : — A  bmall  portion  of  the 
•oft  palate,  just  above  the  base  of  the  v.vulo,  the  reaiotert 
part  of  the  back  of  the  tonfTue,  where  it  corrdsponda  to  the 
isthmus  of  the  palate,  and  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
tongue,  are  so  endowed  ;  while  tlu'  internal  surface  of  the 
cheeks,  the  hard  palate,  the  gum,  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  soil  palate  and  of  the  tongue  are  entirely  destitute. 
Thus,  those  parts  of  the  tongue  with  which,  in  sippinf  or 
in  wuMtii'itingt  the  food  would  have  contact  (its  tmrders, 
end,  most  eo^Mtitijr,  its  tipl.  are  gustative ;  and  the  pro- 
perty is  shared,  though  in  a  less  degree,  by  the  lingual  and 
palatine  surfaces  of  the  isthmus  through  which  the  food 
enters  the  sphere  of  involuntarv'  actions. 

The  nerve,  specially  endowed  with  the  sen^  of  taste,  u 
a  branch  of  the  third  part  of  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve,  called, 
from  its  function,  gu^tory ;  but  it  seems  possible  to  some 
phjfsologists  that  the  ^losso-phaiyngeal  ne.  /e  shares  this 
property.  The  guatatory  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  papil- 
lary surface  of  the  tongue,  especially  along  its  borders  and 
tip:  the  lingual  part  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  is 
restricted  in  its  distribution  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tongue,  when  it  aappliei  tlie  mneoin  aimee  exclu- 
Bvely. 

For  the  sensation  of  taste*  moutoiie  snuit  be  present ;  all 
tn  fluniliu  with  a  tcmponir  impttmoit  of  the  Moae, 
mider  the  Inlnettee  of  nnuaual  diynen  of  the  miftee  of  its 

organs;  the  parched  tongue  of  fever  notoriou5ly  indiffer- 
ent to  all  siivours.  Matters  :u-e  only  capable  of  being 
tasted  when  they  exist  in  a  fluid  form  :  an  insoluble  body 
IS  insipid ;  a  solid  body  provokes  an  immediate  flow  of 
ttliva,  and  its  sapid  qualities  are  perceived  in  proportion 
onjhr  Mit  diaKtWes:  certain  gaaes  are  alleged  to  excite  sen- 
Mtaona  of  tarte;  but  it  it  wAj  by  auch  as  are  soluble  in  the 
saliva  (sulphurooa  acid,  for  inatanoa).  and  only  in  proportion 
as  they  are  dissolved  that  these  impreadons  are  produced. 

*  "  The  sensation  of  t.xnte  undoubtedly  atlmitj,  of  an  im- 
mense variety  of  modifications  which  no  lansruage  can  ex- 
press. If  a  man  were  to  examine  tivc  lrin  i:ed  different 
wines,  he  would  hardly  hiiti  two  of  them  iliH.t  had  precisely 
the  same  taste :  the  same  tiling  holds  in  cheese,  and  in 
maay  other  thinga.  Yet  of  five  hundred  different  tastes  in 
eheoe  or  wine,  we  em  haidly  describe  twenty,  so  as  to  give 
a  distinct  notion  of  them  to  one  who  had  not  fasted  them."" 
The  vague,  or  nol-to-be-described,  nature  of  gustatory 
impressions,  as  here  expressed  by  Dr.  Reid,  receive.^  some 
adoitional  obscurity  from  the  circumstance  that  taste  and 
smell  are  often  simultaneously  affected  in  a  manner  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  abstract  either.  Various  substances, 
after  exciting  the  Sedae  of  touch  on  the  fauces,  and  that  of 
taste  on  the  tongue,  are  capable  of  producing  a  third  im- 
pression, which  is  popularly  referred  to  the  palate,  but  is 
really  felt  upon  the  sentie-il  [in  nibrane  of  the  nostrils:  the 
funu^  of  certain  kinds  of  looil  a.-»C('nd<i  into  the  cavities  of 
the  nos^',  and  produces  this  third  and  distinct  SLilsation  :  in 
administering  medicine  to  children,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  greater  j^urt  of  what  is  disagreeable  in  its  flavour  may 
be  avoided  by  closing  the  nostrils  when  the  draught  is 
awdlowed;  ana  by  repeating  this  experiment  upon  various 
articles  of  food,  it  is  ea-sy  to  ascertain  how  much  of  their 
flavour  de{)ends  upon  one  sen-*,  and  how  much  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  other.'  Mr.  .Mayo,  from  whom  this  para- 
graph is  quoted,  goai  on  to  classtiy  Uie  impressions  pro- 
duced by  substances  taken  into  the  fauces: — 

1.  where  sensations  of  touch  alone  are  produeedt  as  by 
iMk-cmtal,  sapphire,  or  ice. 

2.  Where,  in  addition  to  beinff  felt  upon  the  tonsue,  the 
ntbfltance  excites  tetuatiom  in  the  notiritt,  as  for  instance 
tin  and  otlxir  odorous  metals. 

3.  Where,  besides  being  felt  upon  the  tongiie,  it  prrniucta 
sensations  of  /<7*/c,  as,  for  instance,  '.  i^,'.-  nnd  salt. 

4.  Where  the  substance  is  feU  on  the  tongue  and  tasted 


by  it,  and  in  addition  <>xeite8  a  sense  of  flavour  W  the  DOS-  I 
tnls,  as,  for  instance,  bread,  manna,  iad  Othar  aabrtaBaaa, 
iOutlinet  o/Phytioh^,  p.  3140  ' 

PUtvow,  then  (in  distinction  from  iaiUfX  can  in  eoRcet* 
mm  be  attributed  only  to  bodies  possessed  of  tome  anna 
or  volalinty;  and,  byaltemately  smelling  and  tasting  sodt, 
and  by  contrasting  their  impression  with  that  produced  by 
a  simply  sapid  substance  (mu.'rtani  and  jwlt  can  illustrate 
the  two  cases;,  it  will  be  noticed  that  flavour  is  but  sn 
odour,  which,  from  its  affecting  a  comparatively  unprac- 
tised part  of  the  olfactoty  vppmtxu,  iaat  fint  napanMlIf 
and  oDscurely  recognised. 

Such  are  the  chief  relations  of  the  sense  of  taste  in  roan, 
and  in  tlie  ■"»""''»  which  most  nearly  resemble  him  ia 
rfrueture.  At  the  tense  ia  a  provision  for  the  security  of 
the  digestive  organs,  we  may  on  sound  physiological 
grounds  anticipate  its  existence,  under  a  more  or  le*»  mo- 
dified form,  in  every  animal  possessing  a  digestive  cavity. 
No  special  organ  for  its  exercise  (with  very  doubtful  excep> 
tions)  can  be  traced  in  the  tllTeilebrata ;  nor  can  we  pt«- 
sume  to  infer  in  them  the  lavNiiee  of  taite,  otherwise  than 
as  an  ctjecure  sense  detennimnir  flieu'  dioiee  or  rejection  | 
of  food  :  to  this  extent  it  undoubtedly  exist.s  ir  th.-m,  e\fn 
to  the  bottom  of  the.  s<-ale — to  the  infusoiy  ammajcules.  in 
which  Ehrcnberg  has  witnessed  it.*  exercise.  Among  the 
invertebrata,  mollusks  posiieiis  the  most  highly  developed 
alimentary  organs,  aud  it  seems  probable  that  >n  them  the  i 
guiding  sense  of  those  organa  has  a  oorresponding  develop' 
moDt. 

Through  the  subiMnttm  of  vertebrata  it  acquires  an 
advancing  maturement :  in  the  lower  classes,  fishes  and 
reptiles,  the  organs  are  preH'nt,  but  seem  rather  to  belong 
to  the  movements  of  prehension  and  of  det:lufition,  than 
to  the  sense  of  tivste  :  in  birds  too  the  organs  are  httle  j 
developed,  and  the  sense  seemingly  imperfect :  throng  ' 
the  class  of  mammalia  it  is  ^adually  augmented  in  aeale-  ' 
nest;  but  although  in  ccrtam  orden  of  thcao,  or  is  pa^ 
tieunr  ladividuau,  the  tense  appean  sharp  ml  the  appe- 
tite fastidious,  it  is  probably  in  man  alone  that  tfaa  oigaat 
and  their  function  are  completely  matured. 

TASTE,  according  to  the  definition  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, '  IS  that  act  of  the  mind  by  wtiich  we  like  or  dislilw. 
whatever  be  the  aat^ect.'  {Duectimt  b^f^  fie  Afa.  j 
Societifi  IMscourse  vu.)  i 

Taste  is  frequently  spoken  of  aa  a  j^fti  ss  aomethiiif  la*  < 
dependent  of  rules,  a  kind  of  instinct,  bestowed  niort- 
liberally  in  degree  upon  some  men  than  unon  others.  I: 
ha.s  been  treated  by  some  writers  as  the  result  of  caprict*  or 
la.shion,  as  having  no  uniform  or  permanent  principles  for 
the  ground  of  its  decisions.  Others  have  resolved  it  into 
different  complex  elements,  whoae  joint  derelopncBt  it 
determined  by  certain  piinciplaa  «f  beauty  or  aiuliiiiityia 
things  oxtecnaL 

Lmd  Baeaii  has  been  quoted  as  apparently  sanctioning 
the  idea  of  taste  being  a  Kind  of  gift  or  instinct.  <  A  man 
cannot  tell.'  he  !«v»,  '  whether  Apelies  or  Albert  Durtr 
were  more  the  fritter;  whereof  one  would  make  a  person- 
age of  geometrical  proportions  ;  the  other  by  tsJang  th^ 
best  parts  out  of  divere  faces  to  make  one  excellent.  The 

e'nter  must  do  it  fay  a  kind  of  felietty,  and  not  by  rak. 
Joahva  Reynolda  hea  oreithnmii  tUs  poritioa  in  ooe 
sentence :  *  Every  object  which  pleases  must  give  us  plea- 
sure upon  some  certain  principles.'  These  principles  art 
unquestionably  so  intelligible  that  they  may  be  embodn-J 
in  the  form  of  words,  and  may  be  drawn  out  into  ruif*. 
Burke,  towards  the  end  of  his  essay  on  Taste  (introductorv 
to  the  Sublime  and  BeautifU),  hat  lilmwite  adireitcd  t» 
tins  poution,  which  will  come  vmlar  aotiee  again  in  the 
eoufse  of  this  attiele. 

Hie  hypotheds  whidi  refeni  our  emotion  of  tastp  to  the 
influence  of  fashion,  or  temporary  and  varying  ch  i  i^^.  lis; 
been  maintained  in  the  Inquiry  into  thf  Priticipif< 
Taste,  by  .Mr.  Payne  Knight.  According  to  Mr.  Knight 
there  is  scarcely  any  subject  upon  which  men  differ  mofc 
than  concerning  the  objects  or  their  pleasures  and  amuse* 
mentt;  and  thu  differenoe  aulMiatB not oofy among  indt> 
TidQa]a,but  among  agw  and  natioBs;  ahnoaf  «verv  eener** 
tion  accusing  that  which  preceded  it  of  bad  tassfe'in  build- 
ing, fUmiture,  and  dress;  and  almost  every  nation  hasin? 
its  own  peculiar  modes  and  ideas  of  excellence  in  the  e 
matters,  to  which  it  pertinaciously  adheres,  until  one  p«r» 
ticular  people  has  acquired  such  an  ascendency  in  power  and 
laputation  at  to  sat  what  it  called  the  fuiuon*  twliaa  tte 
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fuhion  is  indiscrimtnateiy  adopted  upon  the  blind  prin- 
ciple of  imitation,  and  without  my  conndention  of  the 
dnCmnisct  of  dimatf,  cooititutHiD,  or  habits  of  life,  and 
flfeiy  on*  tvho  prcsanies  to  drviate  from  H  is  tiiought  an 
odd  mortal,  n  hi;ninr;=t  vni:!  of  all  j-^t  IVrlin)?,  taste,  or 
ciegancv.  Tne  fashion  <!ontum'.:a  u;  ilw  luil  exercise  of  its 
tyranny  for  a  few  yean  or  monthAi.  when  another,  perhaps 
•tiU  more  whimsical  and  unmeaning,  starts  into  being  and 
dcpowait ;  all  are  then  instantly  astonished  that  they  could 
•wr  hwro  boen  pleaaed  erea  for  a  moment  with  anything 
to  tMldf,  bMtaroaa,  and  obwrd.  The  revolotioao  in  dre« 
only,  not  to  mention  those  in  buildiog,  ftumabing,  garden* 
in^,  &c.,  which  have  taken  place  wiQiin  the  last  two  cen- 
turies afford  ample  ilhi.stration  '  Let  no  one  imagine.' 

says  Mr.  Knipht,  '  that  he  solves  the  question  by  saying 
that  there  have  been  errors  in  ta-ste,  as  there  have  been  in 
religion  and  philosophy ;  for  the  cases  are  totally  different : 
rehgion  and  philosophy  being  matter  of  belief,  reason,  and 
tqpiiiiooi  but  taaUi  b«in^  •  natter  of  feeling,  ao  that  wbat^ 
•vtr  i*as  naHyand  eonndentelv  thought  to  M  onuttdcntat 
must  have  been  previously  felt  to  be  so;  and  though 
opinions  may  by  argument  or  demonstration  be  proved  to 
be  wrong,  how  shall  an  individual  pretend  to  prove  the 
feelings  of  a  whole  a^e  or  nation  wrong,  when  the  onlj 
just  criterion  he  can  apply  to  ascertain  tlie  rectitude  of  his 
own  is  their  congruity  with  those  of  the  generally  of  bis 
cpeeies.'  (c.  i.,  p.  1.) 

This  ar^'ument  is  founded  on  an  exaggeration  of  a  fact 
in  reierence  to  the  philosophy  of  taste  admitted  by  those 
who  t     .  1  d  that  taste  is  detenniiied  by  some  defttute  and 
invariable  principles:  tlie  fact  may  be  described  under 
the  general  head  of  the  influence  of  association  on  our 
CflMltions     this  order.   Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  has  observed 
m  the  exaggeration  in  question,  that  the  awwiatton  of 
ideas  can  neyer  account  for  the  origin  of  a  new  notion,  or 
of  a  pleasure  essentially  different  from  all  the  othetswhidi 
we  know.   If  may  indeed  enable  iis  to  conceive  how  a 
thing  indifferent  in  iUeW  may  become  a  source  of  pleasure 
by  being  connected  in  the  mind  with  something  else  which 
is  natunlly  agreeable;  but  it  presupposes  in  every  in- 
»tance  the  eutence  nS  theae  notions  and  those  feelines 
mbidk  it  ia ila  pnviaee  to  cowbiiie:  inaomueh  that  it  nUl 
b*  ftmnd  whereTcr  asiodstion  pradneea  a  diann  in  our 
judgments  in  matter*  of  taste,  it  does  so  by  cooperating 
with  some  natural  principle  of  the  mind,  and  implies  Die 
existence  of  certain  original  sources  of  pleasure  and  un- 
easiness.  This  suggests  a  distinction  in  the  circumstances 
which  please  in  the  objects  of  taste,  Jietween  those  which 
please  in  consequence  of  casual  associations  and  thoae 
which  are  fitted  to  please  bv  nature.   The  oeiliiotion  of 
taito  in  nferenee  to  the  Ust  depends  upon  toe  degree  in 
winch  tiie  mind  is  fr«e  fipom  casual  awidations;  in  re- 
ference to  the  first  it  depends  upon  the  facility  with  whicli 
such  associations  are  formed.  {Elements  of  the  Philotaphy 
<ffthe  Hum. HI  Mind.  c.  v.,  p.  ii.,  p.  364,  4to.) 

The  different  modes  in  wnich  association  operates  have 
been  illustrated  with  much  elegance,  and  their  true  place 
in  tho  pliUosopbjr  of  taste  distinguiihed,  bj  Mr.  A&on : 
*  F^ddon,*  he  remarltB, '  may  be  eoniidered  m  general  as 
the  custom  of 'he  preat.  It  is  the  dresss  the  furniture,  the 
language,  the  mamiersof  the  i,'reat  world,  which  constitute 
what  is  called  the  fashion  in  each  of  1  :;l;c  iilicles,  and 
which  the  rest  of  mankiud  are  in  such  haste  to  adopt  alter 
their  example.  Whatever  the  real  beauty  or  propriety  of 
these  articles  may  be,  it  is  not  in  this  light  that  we  con- 
sider them.  Thev  are  the  signs  of  that  elegance  and  taste 
and  splendour  wnich  is  so  liberally  attributed  to  elrrated 
rank :  they  are  associated  with  the  ooaaeqnence  which  such 
situations  bestow  ;  and  they  cbiablish  a  kind  of  distinction 
between  this  envied  station  and  those  humble  and  mor- 
tifying conditions  o:  liti;  to  which  no  man  is  willing  to 
bclonp.  It  is  in  the  light  ttierefore  of  this^  connection  only 
thai  we  are  disposed  in  mndAfir  them  ;  and  they  acoora- 
ingljr  aieet  us  with  the  sum  amotion  of  delight  which  w« 
ytcnuns  from  ^  consideration  of  taste  or  ete^uuie  in  more 
pemnanent  instance  '    iKxmyt  on  Taste,  Essay  i.) 

Association  theti  can  only  modify,  it  cannot  wholly  ac- 
count tor  our  riTintion  of  tute,  and  it  cannot  even  modify 
exoept  by  operatinK  in  a  manner  which  impUes  certain  on- 
gfainl  sources  of  {Measure  and  uneasiness  in  the  objects  of 
onr  emotion.  In  some  cases  association  heightens  the 
ttgmwble  or  disagreeable  effect  of  objects ;  in  others  all 
tt«  Might  or  disgust  whicbwa  cnflDMsaCM  bt  lasohrad 
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into  the  influence  of  association.  The  distinctif  n  idipttes 
the  fcot  inatsted  on.  What  constitutes  the  distinction,  «r 
where  are  we  to  find  its  eiq^anation  ?  We  may  with  pso- 
priety  employ  our  reason  in  leduoing  paitieular  phenomena 

to  crneral  principles;  hut  we  must  in  the  end  arrive  at 
pnnciples  of  which  there  is  no  other  account  to  be  given 
than  that  such  is  the  will  of  the  author  of  our  nature.  We 


cannot  explain  why  such  forms  please  or  displease ;  we 
must  stop  short  at  U 
thev  please  or  diqdesae.  (Stewart.) 


or  dispieas 
KSpeca  in 


wfaieb 


8fr  Jorfmaltojnaldi  hasictered  ttie  idea  of  beauty  to 

some  *  central  form'  in  the  objects  of  our  perception.  'All 
the  objects  which  are  exhibited  to  our  view  by  nature, 
upon  close  examination,  will  be  found.'  he  says,  '  to  have 
their  blemishes  and  defects.  The  most  beautiful  forms 
have  somethins:  about  them  like  weakness,  minuteness,  or 
imperfection :  but  it  is  not  every  eye  that  perceives  these 
blemishes ;  it  must  be  an  eye  long  used  to  tne  contemplso 
tion  and  comfarisoa  of  thws  tons;  and  which, tar  a  long 
habit  of  absaving  what  vay  set  of  objects  of  the  same 
kind  have  in  common,  has  acqiAred  the  power  of  discern- 
ing what  each  wants  in  particular.  This  long  laborious 
comparison  should  be  the  first  study  of  the  painter  who 
aims  at  the  greatest  style.   By  this  means  he  acquires  a 

{'ust  idea  of  beautiful  forms}  be  eorrects  nature  by  herseU^ 
ler  impeifeet  state  bj  her  sum  paiftet.  ifia  qra  being 
enabled  to  diatlngnbh  fh«  acddeabl  defiei«ieies»  ezevaa* 
cences,  and  deformities  of  things  from  their  general  figures^ 
he  makes  out  an  abstract  idea  of  their  forms  more  perfect 
than  any  one  original;  and,  what  may  seem  a  par;id  i\,  he 
learns  to  de^gn  naturally  by  drawing  his  figures  unlike  to 
any  one  object.  (Diaeourge  III.)  lie  obierves  in  ex- 
planation in  another  part  of  the  same  discourse :  '  To  the 
principle  I  have  laid  down,  that  the  idea  of  beauty  in  eadh 
species  of  beings  is  an  invaiiaUe  one,  it  may  be  objected, 
that  in  every  paitieular  species  there  are  various  central 
forms -which  arc  separate  and  distinct  fit>m  each  other,  and 
yet  are  undeniably  beautiful ;  that  in  the  human  fig\ire, 
for  instance,  the  beauty  of  Hercules  is  one  ;  of  the  Gla- 
diator another ;  of  Apollo  another ;  wlvich  makes  so  many 
diffeiMfc  Ueai  of  beauty.  It  is  true  indeed  that  theae 
figusss  ate  each  perfect  in  their  Und,  though  of  different 
eSaiueteiB  and  proportions;  but  sdll  none  of  them  is  the 
representation  of  an  individual,  but  of  a  class :  and  as 
there  is  one  general  form  which,  a*  I  have  said,  belonir»to 
the  human  kind  at  large,  so  in  each  of  tl;.  se  classi  ■;  iliere 
is  one  common  idea  and  central  form,  which  \»  the  abstract 
of  the  various  individual  forms  belonging  to  that  class. 
Thus,  though  the  forms  of  childhood  and  age  differ  ex- 
caemngiy.  there  is  a  common  form  in  childuood  and  a 
aomnon  form  in  am,  wlndi  is  tlie  mora  pciftet  as  it  is 
more  remote  from  all  pecuKaritiea.  But ....  though  the 
m  1  t  iM  rfect  forms  of  each  of  the  general  divisions  of  the 
huiiiaa  figure  are  ideal,  and  superior  to  any  individual 
form  of  that  cla.ss,yetthc  hiirhi  st  rlV  i-ti(  n  of  the  human 
figure  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  them.  It  is  not  in 
the  Hercules,  nor  in  the  Gladiator,  nor  in  the  Apollo,  but 
in  that  form  whieh  is  taken  tnuk  all,  and  whioh  naitakea 
equally  of  the  aetrritf  of  tiie  Gladiator,  of  the  del  ieaejr  of 
the  Apollo,  and  of  the  muscular  strength  of  the  Hercules. 
For  perfect  beauty  in  any  species  must  combine  all  the 
character*  which  are  beautiful  in  that  species.  It  cannot 
consist  in  any  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  re«t ;  no  one 
therefore  must  be  predominuit,  that  no  one  may  b«  de- 
ficient. . . .  There  is  likewise  a  kind  of  symmetry  or  pro* 
portion  which  may  properly  be  said  to  belong  to  de- 
fiDrmity.  A  figure  lean  or  corpulMlt,  tall  or  sbon,  though 
deviating  fittm  beauty,  may  stul  have  a  evlain  union  of 
the  various  parts,  ^^  1 1  h  maf  coiitiilMta  to  mnkn  then  on 
the  whole  not  unpltiumig.' 

This  theory  (tlie  principle  of  .vhich  rxs mJs  ij  other 
objects  of  taste  besides  thoae  contemplated  by  Su  Joshua 
Reynolds)  reconciles  the  apparent  inconsistency,  imialwl 
on  ogr  Mr.  Fajme  Knisht  and  by  other  writaa  <^  the  same 
school,  between  the  decisions  of  tarte  in  one  country  and 
in  another,  as  tending  to  show  that  the  standard  of  taste  is 
wholly  arbitrary.  Tne  ideal  beauty  of  the  African  is  the 
result  of  the  pmi  eKK  which  has  Ik n  described  applied  to 
the  coloured  ii<tiai>itanti«  of  Afnca,  as  the  ideal  beauty  of 
the  European  is  the  result  of  the  same  process  applied 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  To  institute  a  compaii* 
son  between  the  beautv  of  the  European  and  that  ot  tba 
Hid  to  flODBiiida  that  taste  has  no 
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IBinoiplM  M  Ms  lbtiiidatioa,froni  th*  ovpcMita  daraiom  on 
ndi  a  oompariKNi,  iiiTolvw  th«  Mme  «Mri(4ioii  of  error 
u  It  would  be  to  amT«  at  the  aune  conelnaon  from  the 
opponte  decitiom  in  a  comparison  between  the  beauty  of 

two  distinct  speoiea  of  animal!^  the  one  biped  and  the  other 
quadruped.  There  is  a  '  oentml  form '  of  beauty  proper 
to  the  different  races  of  mankind  ;  to  the  two  Kexe!>  i  t  the 
different  races;  to  different  ages ;  and  so  on  in  referenoe 
to  iafMor  aanub  and  objects  of  inanimate  nature.  W« 
treip—  bmnd  the  prorino*  of  mtn  taste  when  «•  com- 
pare  ol4«em  in  respect  to  wliioh  tiie  prineiplaa  of  beauty 
are  a1toEi:ether  distinct. 

Much  obscurity  has  ariiien  in  discussions  on  the  subject 
of  taste  Irom  the  twofold  sense  in  which  the  wnni  taste 
has  been  employed,  as  expressive  of  an  emotion,  and  of 
something  objective  in  which  (here  exists  an  aptitude  to 
produce  emotion.  The  term  tsjAe  strictly  applies  to  the 
aoMltion  only ;  the  theory  of  the  different  causes  by  which 
tha  enatton  is  pitidaced  bakmgs  to  tha  anl^cot  of  beauty. 
We  hara  baen  obliged  to  reftr  to  tha  thaoty  of  beauty  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  article  in  establishinc:  the  reality 
of  certain  principles  determining  our  emotions  of  taste  :  in 
what  fi)llosvi<  we  shall  confine  nurselves  tO tha  aqilamtton 
of  taste  in  its  restricted  or  jjroper  «en*e. 

When  any  object  either  of  itublimity  or  beauty  is  pre- 
aantad  to  the  mind,  we  are  conscious  of  a  train  of  thought 
bainf  imnadiataly  awakened  analoffous  to  the  chaiaoter 
or  cxpreaBon  of  the  odnoai  object.  The  laadaanpas  of 
Cflaude,  the  mnstc  of  Handal,  the  poetry  of  Milton, 
ixcite  feeble  emotions  in  our  minds  when  our  nttention  is 
fonfined  to  the  qualities  thoy  present  to  our  sens*!*,  or 
wUfii  it  is  to  such  qunlities  of  tlieir  composition  that  we 
turn  our  resfard-  It  it  then  only  we  feel  the  sublimity  or 
heanty  of  their  produetiona.  Wiien  onr  imaginations' are 
tdndlad  bv  thfir  pamar,  tfriiaawa  loaa  outaelvea  amid  tha 
Mumbar  or  taiagaa  that  paai  bafbra  our  miiid%  or  whan  w 
waken  at  last  from  the  play  of  fancy  as  from  tha  ehaim  of 
a  romantic  dream.   (Alison,  c.  i.,  sect.  1.) 

The  trains  of  thought  whi(  h  rire  thux  .sujr^ested  are  di»- 
tmguished  in  the  nature  of  the  ideiis  or  conceptions  which 
compose  them,  and  in  the  nuture  w  law  of  their  succession. 
In  the  case  of  those  trains  of  thought  w  hich  are  su^irested 
iff  ot^Mla  aither  of  sublimity  or  ueauty,  they  are  in  all 
eaiea  aompoMd  of  ideas  capabla  of  exciting  soma  affiection 
or  amotion.  Mr.  Aliaon  Has  snnposad  that  not  only  the 
whole  succession  is  areonmaiiiad  with  that  paeuliar  emo- 
tion which  we  call  the  emotion  of  bwuity  or  sublimity, 
but  that  ever}'  individual  idea  of  such  a  !<ucccssion  is  In 
itself  productive  of  some  simple  emotion  or  other.  But  to 
this  it  has  been  objected,  and  we  think  truly,  that  such  a 
tnia  of  imai^es  paaBBg  before  the  mind,  and  images  aecom- 
panied  with  \vnif  amotion,  could  scarcely  ikil  to  be 
ramambered  bf  nai  at  least,  if  they  are  not  remera- 
naved  by  us,  thera  »  no  laaaon,  d  priori,  to  suppose  the 
axistonoe  of  them.  (Brown,  Leeturmm  IM /wJaiapiy 
qf  the  Hinii'in  Mind,  lecture  Ivii.') 

There  is  this  distinction  bi  tui  i  n  the  emotions  of  taste 
and  all  our  different  emotions  of  simple  pleasure,  that  in 
the  case  of  these  last  emotions  no  additional  train  of 
thought  is  neceasary.  The  pleasurable  feelina  follows  im- 
mediately the  presence  of  the  object  or  quanty,  and  has 
no  danendenea  upon  anything  tot  ita  pemdion  bat  tha 
Bonna  state  of  the  sense  by  whioh  it  b  reoeivad.  Ilia 
emotions  of  envy,  pity,  benevolence,  gratitude,  utility, 
propriety,  novelty,  &c.  might  undoubtedly  be  felt,  although 
we  had  no  such  power  of  mind  a.s  that  by  which  we  fol- 
low out  a  train  of  ideas,  and  certainly  are  felt  in  a  thousand 
cases  when  this  faculty  is  unemployed.  In  tiM  case  of 
tha  amotion  of  taste,  on  the  othar  hand,  it  aaema  avidant 
that  tins  proeam  of  mind  is  naeasHuw,  and  that  mdcas  it 
is  prodneed  tlieae  emotions  are  unnlt.  Whatever  may 
be  the  nature  of  that  simple  emotion  which  any  object 
is  fitted  to  exeitc,  whether  that  of  gaiety,  tranquillity, 
melancholy,  &c.,  it'  it  produce  not  a  train  of  kindred 
thought  in  our  minds,  we  are  conscious  only  of  th.it 
sim^e  emotion.  Whenever,  on  the  oontrary.  the  train 
of  fhouglit  which  has  been  raantionad  is  produced,  we 
«M  omanoDS  irf  a  highar  and  mass  idasamg  emotion ; 
mid  wUeh,  thon^  it  is  impoMtUa  to  desertba  fai  tan- 
kage, we  yet  distimrtiish  by  the  name  of  the  emotion 
of  taste.  Ine  emotions  of  ta*te  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  distinguished  from  the  emotions  of  simple  plea- 
MiMt  hf  thek  baing  dependant  upon  tha  azaMtaa  or  onr 


tmagiDatlon ;  and  though  founded  in  all  oases  upon  slmnla 
enumon,  as  yet  fUrther  requiring  the  employment  of  uis 
fkculty  for  ucir  amrt— aa  iBuay  i.,  conclusioa«  a>  ii^ 
Alison) ;  or,  rather  tbma  *liy  mnploymmt  (a  word  wlddi 

seenis  to  intimate  a  deliberate  intended  act,  in  the  pro- 
ces)>  uf  ima^uuitiun),  as  Dr.  Brown  would  say,  the  openu 
turn  of  the  common  laws  of  suggestiMtnthainodatonMaii 
we  ^ply  the  word  imagination. 

Tha  suggestion  of  trains  of  kindred  or  harmonising 
imagan  whiah  Iws  been  pointed  out  sa  distinguishing  tha 
emotion  «f  taate,  aeoounts  fbr  tha  mora  anhrged  suscepti* 
bility  in  some  than  in  others  of  this  emotion.  The  more 
our  ideas  are  increased  or  our  conceptions  extended  upon 
any  subject,  the  greater  the  number  of  associations  we 
connect  with  it,  tlie  stronger  is  the  emotion  of  sublimity 
or  beauty  w  e  receive  from  it.  '  What  is  it '  ( say*  Mr. 
Alison)  *  UuU  constitutes  that  emotion  of  sublime  delight, 
whidi  arery  man  of  conunon  aeiuitaiHl]^  "P^n  ^bc 
flrsiptoaneatof  Roma?  It  is  not  tha  aoana  of  destwiatiwi 
whidi  isbelbra  Urn.  It  is  not  tha  Tiban  dfaniniahad  b 
his  imagination  to  a  paltry  stream,  and  stagnating  amid 
the  ruins  of  that  magnificence  which  it  once  adorned. 
It  is  not  the  triumph  of  superstition  over  the  wrick  of 
human  greatness,  and  its  monuments  ereeteil  npnti  the 
▼ery  spot  where  the  first  honours  of  humanity  tiuvi  been 

r'neo.  It  is  antient  Rome  which  fills  his  imagioatioo. 
is  ttie  country  of  Cssar,  and  Cicero,  and  Virgu,  wliich 
is  1)efon  liim.  It  is  tlia  mistiam  of  the  world  wliich  ha 
sees,  and  who  seems  to  him  to  rise  again  from  her  tomb, 
to  give  laws  to  the  universe.  All  that  the  labours  of  hi» 
youth  or  the  studies  of  his  maturer  age  liave  acquired, 
with  regard  to  the  history  of  ttns  great  people,  open  at 
once  before  hia  imagination,  and  present  him  with  a  field 
of  high  and  sokam  imngarp,  wweh  cna  Mvar  bo  ~ 


*Tha  baaaly'of  •  theoiy  or  of  a  relie  af  aattqoity  it 

unintelligible  to  a  peasant.  The  charms  of  the  country 
are  altogether  lost  upon  a  citizen  who  has  passed  his 
life  in  town.'  If  is  on  the  principle  in  question  that 
Burke  remarks  that  the  excellence  and  force  of  a  com- 
position must  always  be  nnpertVetly  estimated  from  its 
effect  on  the  minds  of  any,  except  we  know  tha  tampar  and 
character  of  thosa  ninda.  (Jblradhwfisw  la  Ifte  %Mim 
and  BmxutifiU.) 

The  rules  by  which  taato  is  datawninad  vary  wMi  tba 
objects  to  which  its  decisions  refer;  but  in  respect  to  al), 
this  general  principle  holds,  that  a  compo«ution  is  tu  be 
judged  by  its  fitness,  to  produce  the  encl  desiirned  hy  it. 
If  to  please,  to  instruct,  to  move,  to  create  laughter,  be  its 
desi8:n,  its  merits  are  to  be  determined  by  its  aptitada  te 
produce  any  of  tliese  aflscts.  If  ita  objects  ba  to  please, 
kc.  only  a  partioular  paoflo  or  class,  it  is  to  b«  estimated 
under  too  gi^an  atMUmtanoaa.  If  its  object  lie  to  giya 
pleasare  or  fcutraetion  to  all  ages  and  conditions  of 
soeji  ty.  it  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  corresponderu  e  with 
those  univet^>al  principles  of  human  nature  wi\K  h  il  eon- 
templntes.  That  composition  is  the  highest  wlueh  u  of  the 
last  description.  {\lKime.\  Etiay  on  the  StamLird  oj  l\utf.) 

The  reader  who  may  desire  to  see  this  subject  further  dis- 
onssad  is  raftired  to  the  article  BsAiifv :  to  Mr.  Alison's 
Asayt;  to  Brown^  lnoiurtt  on  Um  fmotrnthk  ^  Ma 
HMMaJUMplastUNhii.)  Hnwsib Jtoy  m  tea  BInadbiirf 
qf  Tfaafe. 

TATARS  rTAHTAR-s] 

TATE.  NAHUM,  was  burn  m  Dublin  in  the  year  1652. 
His  father  was  Dr.  Flaithful  Tate,  a  clergyman  in  Ireland. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  OoUege,  DubUn,  whence  he 
removed  to  London.  On  UM  tew  of  Shadwe^l  in  1690, 
tha  inUraat  of  Date's  ftiaadapvqeaed  him  tta  aitamlisa  oi 
nool>hnnaato,wUchhabeldtinhisdaath.  Ba  saoma  to 
nave  been  an  improvident  man.  mid  ■somewhat  addicted 
to  intemperance.  In  the  latter  jwirt  ul  his  life  be  resided 
in  the  precincts  of  the  Mint,  in  Southwark,  where  ho  cied. 
August  12,  1715.  The  Mint  was  then  considered  a  pri- 
vileged plaoe,  where  debtors  were  not  Uabla  to 
This  suppoaed  privilege  however  was  put  down  by  \ 
9  Geo.  I. 

Ibte  wiote  *  Memorials  for  the  Learned,  ooHaotad  out  of 
eminent  Autlnni  in  Histoiy,'  Svo.,  1686 :  *  Characters  oi 

Vittue  and  Viee  de»crit)ed  and  attempted  in  Verse.  litJin 
a  Treatise  of  .loseph  Hall.  Hi&liop  of  Exon,'  Lond.,  1G91  ; 
•  Miscellanea  Sacra,  or  Poems  on  Divine  and  Moral  Sub* 
jaats,'  Lond,  IdWi  ttvo.;  ^Paoaaaa,  n  fbam  mi  Taa» 
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■w,,  ..w.  bmiet  Birth-Dur  Odes,  atid  «a  ULuff  oft 
the  dMth  of  Queen  Maiy.  He  «u  ako  <h«  ftitttMr  of 

■bout  ten  dram&tic  pieces,  tragedy,  comedy,  and  opera, 
jowoding  an  alteration  of  Shakspere's  *  Lear,'  which  kept 
^  atajge  many  years,  but  blO  nr  SOXDe  tiUM  boW  MpeV- 
•eded  oy  the  ori^tial. 

Tate  18  chiefly  known  now  by  his  metrical  Venion  of 
the  Psalms,  which  he  executed  in  coi^unetioD  with  Dr. 
MidloUa  &ady  [BeadtI.  and  which  ii  now  commonly 
onneiod  to  the  Book  of  Common  Pra3rer  of  the  Church  of 
Engtand.  This  Ternon,  thousrh  not  of  high  merit,  has 
deservedly  taken  the  p'^t'e  dl'the  former  vt  r^itm  by  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  f Stkhnhcu  u.]  Hie  first  publication 
was  an  '  Essay  of  a  New  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
comusting  of  the  finit  Twenty,  by  N.  Brady  and  N.  Tate,' 
Lend.,  1695,  8vo. ;  this  was  followed  by  '  A  New  Version 
Of  the  FMhns  of  David*  fittMl  to  tho  Ttoes  used  in  the 
ChordMi,  hj  N.  Tale  mm  N.  amy,*  tohd.,  1698,  with  a 
•Supplement  of  Church  Hymns,'  Lond.,  1700,  8vo. 

(Baker's  Biographin  Dmmatiea,  by  Reed  and  Jones ; 

Watt's  Bibliiith-cn  Bt  itnnnira.) 

TATIA'NUS,  of  Assyria,  was  a  pupil  of  Justin  Martyr, 
after  whose  death  he  wrote  an  apology  for  Christianity, 
under  the  title  of  'A  Diaeoiuw  to  the  Heathen' 
«p4c*BAirwv)*  In  thii  Vroilt  ht  ihrfl*  tone  aeeoant  of 
his  own  life.  He  was  brought  up  in  heathenism,  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  which  became  known  to  him  by  his  many 
travels  ;  and  all  those  forms  appeared  to  him  viiisiti^iiiciiny. 
He  then  turned  liis  attention  to  the  Old  Testament,  on 
which  he  tho  iirht  he  saw  the  impress  of  truth.  Arriving 
at  Rome,  where  hi  practised  as  a  rhetorician,  lie  met  with 
Joelin  ICartyr,  bv  Wbom  he  was  eooverted  to  Christianity. 

After  the  death  of  Justin  he  embraced  some  heretical 
opinions,  the  eemis  of  which  may  be  seen  in  his  'Dis- 
course to  the  Heathen.'  The  chief  of  his  heresies  were  the 
Marcionite  doctrines  of  the  two  principles  of  gowl  and  evil, 
and  of  tlio  evil  of  matter  [MARCioNrrKs],  and  the  Valen- 
tinian  doctrine  concerning  Aeons.  His  followers  were  how- 
erer  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  practical  appUcation  they 
anade  of  tbek  Mwoionita  opinipna  by  Uvea  of  the  strictest 
aseetidsm.  Theyfived  beoibaejr,  reftmd  all  hucories,  and 
ahi>tained  from  the  use  off  Vrina  even  at  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Hence  they  were  called  Snenditea  (lyrparlroiX  Apotac- 
tites  (<iiror<im<o»),  and  Hvdroparastatae  [vLponapaararai']. 
But  it  must  be  obeerred  tW  these  terras  were  often  ap-  i 
plied  to  all  ascetics.  The  Thtianiats  were  Encratites,  but 
all  called  Bncradtes  were  not  Iktiaiiiats.  The  date  of 
TMaa^  heresy  is  placed  by  EuaebhM  in  tte  year  aj>.  172. 

Of  his  lost  works  the  chief  were  a  treatise  on  •  Perfeo- 
tiun  alter  the  Pattern  of  the  Saviour*  (iripl  toB  tcarA  riy 
TuTr'ipa  caraj)rirT;ior  1,  and  tt  ' Harmony of  the  Four  Qospt-ls' 
(iraffiXwv  fti  TtnTaovvK  The  latter  work  is  particularly 
noticed  b/Thcodoret.  who  found  200  copies  of  it  in  the 
Sytiao  churches,  which  he  took  away  from  the  people  on 
•ooauiit  of  the  heresies  coatainod  in  the  book.  Fw  this 
reason,  chiefly,  Neander  supposes  that  the  Sbumoaj  of 
Tatian  was  not  simply  coropUed  from  the  ttanttivei  or  the 
four  Evangelists,  but  contained  also  many  things  out  of 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  Some  writers,  among  whom  is 
Lardner,  think  ihat  Tatian's  '  Harmony 'iaitilleitailt  in  an 
Arabic  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library. 

His  '  Apology*  levmndly  printed  with  the  works  of  Justin 
Martyr.  There  are  separate  editiona  of  it  br  Qmmf 
Zurich,  1546,  fol. ;  and  by  Worth,  Otoa^  170IK  8vo. 

(Euaebius,  Hint.  Ecc,  iv.  29;  Hieronymus.  De  Fir.  11- 
lust.,  c.  29;  Clemens  Aiexand.,  Strom.,  iii.  12;  Lardner's  ' 
Credibility,  pt.  ii.,  c.  xiii.,  Stc. ;  xxxvi.,  sec.  2 ;  Neander's 
Ot»ch.  der  Chri.4.  Relig.  und  Kircht,  i.,  p.  782,  and 
p.  1131.) 

TAOIUSt  ACHILLEB.  TAomxH  Tatidb.] 
TATTA.  rHiNDOSfrAir,  mi.,  ttl.] 

TATTERSHALL.  [LmcotrtsHinB.] 

TATTOOING  is  the  name  usually  given  to  the  euiloiii, 
common  amoni;  many  uncivilized  tribes,  of  marking  the 
akin  by  punctures  or  incisions,  and  introducing  into  them 
coloured  fluids,  so  as  to  produce  an  indelible  stain.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Captain  Cook's  aeeouot  of  the  South  Sea 
ielanden  under  Uie  name  MIomtmgf  and*  with  trifling  dif- 
ference in  the  oarthography,  the  satne  name  ia  applied  by 
English  writers  to  similar  praotioes  among  other  people. 
The  word  '  tattoo'  appears  to  be  formed  by  a  reduplication 
of  A  Polynesian  verb  '  ta,'  meaning  to  strike,  and  therefore  tu 
aliBdtteliia  ittedflff  patomliig  tte  epcwiioB,  aiid,  if 


tbugippoaitioti  be  eottedt,  it  ha»  a  curfona  iweiatlkaeB  ta 
tb»  TSmgBak  wotd  tattoo.  Meaning  a  periieukr  beat  of  the 

drum. 

From  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  chap,  xix., 
V.  28,  in  which  the  Israelites  are  forbidden  to  make  any 
cuttings  in  their  flesh  for  the  dead,  or  to  vriut  any  markt 
upon  their  bodies,  it  has  been  supposed  trial  some  custom 
resembling  tattooing  was  praotisea  in  the  time  of  Moaee. 
A  note  upoh  this  passage  iA  the  'tectorial  B9ftue* itatll^ 
that  although  tattoolMT  aeidM  to  have  been  eoihiiidnly  tt 
garded  in  England  raDier  aa  a  eustom  of  savage  laladdeM 
tnan  anything  more,  it  is  also  an  Oriprial  custom,  and  that 
too  among  people  whose  proximity  to  the  Hebrews  affords 
a  rea&on  for  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  text  referred 
to.    '  The  Bedoum  Arabs,  and  those  inhabitants  of  towna 
who  are  in  anjf  imf  allied  to  them,'  ob-serves  the  author  of 
this  note.  *  are  flcaieelyleee  fond  of  auch  decorations  thaa 
any  {dandert  of  tiw  FMdfie  Oeetb.  This  is  particularl^r 
the  cfiM'  r^moni;  the  females,  who,  in  trencial,  have  then 
legs  and  aims.,  their  front  from  the  neck  to  the  waist,  and 
even  their  chins,  lips,  and  other  prominent  parts  of  the 
face  marked  with  olue  stains  in  the  form  of  flowers, 
circles,  babds,  Mars,  and  various  fancii\il  fijerures.  They 
have  no  figures  of  Uviotf  objects,  such  being  forbidden,  bjr 
thmr  religion ;  ndttO'  do  they  associate  any  superstitiooB 
with  them,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain.  They  pro- 
bably did  both  l)efore  the  Mohammedan  ftra,  as  their  de> 
>cc  ndants  in  the  island  of  Malta  do  at  present.    The  men 
there  generally  go  about  without  their  jackets,  and  with 
♦  heir  sleeves  tucked  up  above  their  elbows,  and  we  scarcely 
recollect  ever  to  have  seen  a;i  ann.tluis  bare,  which  was  not 
covered  with  religious  emblems  and  figures  of  the  Virgin, 
or  of  «MM  eaittt  under  vrhoie  immediate  protection  the 
person  thni  niirited  ftMieaVed  MdMelf  to  W  *  'Hmt  alao/ 
proceeds  the  author.  '  pcr^nn*^  who  viMlt  the  holy  sepulchre 
and  otlier  sacred  plrues  lu  Palesliiie  have  commonly  a 
mark  impressed  on  the  i\rm  in  testimony  of  their  nienfo- 
rioua  pilgrimage.'    The  works  of  antient  writers  contain 
many  notices  of  the  practice  of  tattooing,  as  practised 
by  several  baiiMtfoua  races.  As  to  the  Britons.  Caesar 
merely  deterlbea  their  custom  trfebdning  their  boiflesvritn 
vitrum,  or  woad ;  but  'SolinuB  represents  the  process  as  a 
laborious  and  painAil  one,  but  permanent  in  its  effect;  and 
speaks  of  the  painting  as  consisting  chiefly  of  the  figures 
of  animals,  that  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  body.  He- 
rodian  says  they  punctured  their  bodie,*  with  the  figures 
of  all  sorts  of  animals.   Isidore  is  still  more  explicit ;  tor, 
in  speaking  of  the  Picts.  whose  name  he  derives  fhrni  thei^ 
coloured  sidns.  he  tells  ua  that  the  painting  was  done  bf 
squeezing  out  the  juice  of  certain  BeHM  i^wn  the  body, 
and  p  incturing  the  figures  \vlth  a  needle.'    f  Pirfonnl 
Hntcnj  (if  England,  vol.  i.,  p.  1'29.)    Ca-^iT  su])posed 
that  tliis  practice  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  terrii'jing 
their  enemies;  but  probably  this  kind  of  .<km-].)ainting 
was  the  national  dress,  and  if  so,  it  may  have  existed  in 
its  bluest  state  of  petfectioa  at  a  period  anterior  to  the 
Roman  htvadon.  Ikttooing  may  auo  have  been  practised 
by  our  ancestors  as  a  means  of  mstinction,  as  well  as  ttotn 
the  love  of  ornament.   Thus  Herodotus,  who  describes  the 
habit.s  of  theThratians.  says  that  to  bo  tattooed  or  marked 
(i<Trix3a»)  was  an  emblem  of  rank,  and  the  want  of  it  indi- 
cated meanness  of  de.««cent  (v.  6).   The  extended  nst  oi 
clothing  at  a  later  period  rendered  such  ornaments  super-  ^ 
fluoue,aad  led  to  the  decline  and  subsequent  abandonment 
of  the  practice.  •  It  ia  therefore/  sajfatbe  •  PictrnfaaBSa* 
tory  of  England,*  •  Oiat  w  hear  w>  more  of  flda  tattooins 
in  the  south  of  Britain)  after  it  was  subdued  and  civilised 
into  a  Roman  province,  though  it  still  continued  among 
the  nide  tribes  of  the  north,  where  it  lingered  until  it 
was  banished  thence  also  by  the  full  attire  of  civiliiation.' 
In  ft  subsequent  part  of  the  same  volume  ip.  329)  it  is 
stated  that  the  custom  of  tattoaing,  or  puncturing  the 
ddn,  was  ptaetised  by  the  Anglo^Baxons  is  well  as  tiie 
Britons,  and  that  a  law  was  passed  against  it  in  the  yeair 
785.    It  was  nevertheless  continued  during  the  whole 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  is  amonir  the  English 
vices  reprobated  by  William  of  Ma  mesburj'  alter  the  Nor- 
man conquest.   Several  other  antient  notices  on  the  sub- 
ject are  collected  by  Lafltau,  in  his  >  Ma!>urs  des  Sauvages 
Am&iqusines,'  which  vrork  is  cited  in  the  volume  on  the 
'  Ne  w  ZeeJanders '  in  the  '  lifaiaiy  M_^tataininK  Knoir- 
ledge,'  vriiere  maeh  intaasattoik  m/mKag  mtatiag  m 
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In  modem  times  the  custom  of  tAttooinf  has  been  found 
io  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  amon^ 
ntany  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Ainca  and  America,  as  well 
•1,00  a  limited  scale,  as  before  stated,  in  the  East.  Much 
curious  infonnation  on  the  various  kinds  of  tattooing  is  col- 
lected in  the  volume  on  the  '  New  Zealanders,'  previotulj 
dted.  From  thii  work  we  condense  the  fiiUowiiig  aeooont 
of  the  process  of  tattooing,  as  performed  in  New  Zeiland 
upon  an  English  sailor,  named  John  Rutherford,  who  was 
captured  by  the  natives  in  181G,  and  resided  among  them 
for  nearly  ten  years,  and  upon  some  companions  who  were 
taken  with  him : — The  natives  having  seated  themselves 
on  the  ground  in  a  ring,  the  Englishmen  were  placed  in 
the  midue,  itripped  of  their  clothes,  laid  down  on  thdr 
backs,  and  held  07  fiye  or  ax  men  each,  while  two  othcn 
commenced  the  operation  of  tattooing.  Having  taken  a 
piece  ol"  charcoal,  and  rubbed  it  upon  a  stone  with  a  little 
water,  so  as  to  produce  a  thick  liquid,  they  dipped  into  it 
an  instrument  made  of  bone,  with  a  sharp  eaice  like  a 
chiael,  and  shaped  in  the  fashion  of  a  garden-hoe.  They 
then  applied  the  instrument  to  the  skin,  and  struck  it  twice 
or  thnce  with  a  piece  of  wood,  thereby  making  it  cut  into 
the  flesh  as  a  knife  would  have  done,  and  caiubg  a  gnat 
deal  of  blood  to  flow,  which  they  kent  wiping  oflrwitn  Uie 
side  of  the  hand,  in  order  to  see  wncthcr  the  impression 
was  made  sufficiently  clear.  If  not,  they  applied  the 
cutting-instrument  again  to  the  same  place.  Various 
mstruments  were  however  employed  in  the  course  of  the 
operation,  one  aoit  being  made  of  a  shaikh  tooth,  and 
aootbec  having  »  acnnted  e^^eiuid  thegr  uxd  of 
diflbrent  lixca,  to  rait  the  dflferent  paits  of  the  woilc. 
Rutherford  states  that  the  pain  wa.s  most  acute,  and  that, 
although  the  operators  were  very  i]uick  and  dexterous,  he 
was  four  hours  under  their  hands;  and  he  was  completely 
blinded  for  a  time  bv  the  operation.  In  three  days  the 
swelling  occasioned  oy  it  had  graatly  snlMided,  and  he 
began  to  recover  his  sight;  but  «x  weeks  elapsed  before 
he  was  completely  well.  Rufheiford's  account  agrees 
vrith  thoae  01  other  observers,  excepting  in  the  circum- 
Itanee  of  the  whole  operation  being  performed  at  once, 
while  both  Captain  Cruise  and  Mr.  Mi^rsden  state  tliat  it 
required  several  montlis,  and  sometimes  several  years,  to 
complete  the  tattooing  of  a  chief,  owin^  to  the  necessity 
of  allowing  one  part  of  the  face  or  body  to  heal  before 
eommencing  the  decoration  of  another  part ;  but,  besides 
the  jiidMbuity  thai  Uua  might  apnlv  only  to  the  more 
infaieate  patteraa,  or  to  caaee  in  wmoi  tiie  tattooing  ex- 
tended over  a  larger  portion  of  the  person  than  in  the  case 
of  Rutherford,  it  is  possible  that  the  natives  may  have 
desig-ned  to  put  his  powers  of  endurance  to  a  severer  test 
than  would  he  required  of  a  native.  Captain  Cruise  states 
that  the  New  Zi  alanders  occasionally  renew  their  tattooing, 
as  the  lines  grow  faint  by  lapse  of  time  ;  and  from  various 
aocounts  it  would  appear  that  the  tincture  introduced  into 
flie  iiound  (on  the  eoge  of  the  cutting^nitnuneat)  ia  some- 
times obtained  fton  tte  Juiee  of  a  tree ;  and  that,  before 
the  cutting  is  commenced,  the  intended  figure  is  traced 
upon  the  skin  with  a  burnt  stick,  or  a  piece  of  red  earth. 
The  age  for  performing  the  operation  appears  to  varj  from 
eight  or  ten  years  up  to  about  twenty ;  and  the  females 
are  not  required  to  submit  to  anything  beyond  a  slight 
tattooing  of  the  face.  Those  among  whom  Rutherford 
Jived  had  the  inside  of  their  lips  tattooed,*  as  well  as 
"having  marks  on  the  chin,  forehead,  and  sides  of  the  nose 
and  mouth ;  while  the  men  were  commonly  tattooed  on 
the  face,  hips,  and  body,  and  some  a.s  low  as  the  knee. 
The  most  complicjited  patterns  are  founii  upon  chiels  of 
the  highest  order;  and  their  jwculiar  devices,  or,  a>  they 
are  called,  amocos,  form  distinctions  which,  in  some  cases, 
tdce  the  place  of  the  sign-manual  of  the  individuals  to 
unom  they  belong.  An  instance  is  related  in  the  *  MLs- 
sionaiv  Register '  for  1816,  in  which  a  chief  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  on  making  a  grant  or  conveyance  of  a  piece  of 
land  to  some  missionaries,  had  a  drawing  of  the  tattooing 
of  his  face  affixed  in  lieu  of  a  signature  ;  while  an  attesting 
witness  added,  in  like  manner,  a  copy  of  the  pattern  on 
one  of  his  cheeks.  Of  the  character  of  these  patterns  a 
better  idea  will  be  conv^ed  b;^  the  annexed  bust  of 
Shnngie,  copied  firom  aa  engiavmg  in  the  *lfiMioiniy 

•  AcrorJim  to  lh«  MfnittTaof  liwTOTagB  of  UMA,  Mnafc  llHh«aM<wlah 


Register'  for  1816,  than  by  the  most  lengOieneddcecnption. 
Atter  it  is  inserted  a  copy  of  a  drawing,  executed  byTupai 
Cupa,  a  New  Zealand  chief,  without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  of 
his  own  amoco,  or  tattooed  pattern.  This  interesting  in- 
dividual also  drew  from  memory,  while  in  England,  the 
amocos  of  his  brother  and  of  his  eldest  son ;  and  such  was 
the  force  of  association  in  his  mind,  tint,  on Uniriiingtlie 
latter,  hehdditup,  gased  at  it  with  a  mnnBor  of  awe- 
tionate  dd|^  UaMd  it  repeatedly,  aild  ftatStf  bant  into 
tears. 


IMdosv  M  ihs  tes  •(  Aqpn  Os|m  Am  a  towlae  fey  UHMit 

The  process  of  tattooing  as  practised,  or  lather  as  it 
was  formerly  practised,  in  other  islands  of  the  South  Sea, 
was  leas  paiinftd  tlwi  that  followed  in  New  Zealaiid ;  fbr, 
accordinf  to  the  account  of  Oiptain  COok,  in  soow  caaea 

t  he  punetnres  could  hardly  be  said  to  draw  blood.  Hie  in- 
struments  used  were  edijed  with  small  teeth,  somewhat 
resemhlinR  those  of  a  fine  comb  ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
New  Zealand,  the  colouring  tincture  was  introduced  at 
the  same  operation  as  that  by  which  the  skin  was  punc- 
tured ;  the  substance  employed  in  some  places  being  a 
kind  of  lamp-black.  On  the  brown  skine  of  the  aatiTCB. 
the  maiks  made  witii  tMs  anbstaaee  appear  black ;  bat  oa 
the  skin  of  a  European  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour.* 
Lafitau  speaks  of  powdered  charcoal  as  the  colouring- 
matter  commonly  used  by  the  American  Indians ;  and 
states  that  it  was  introduced  by  a  process  subsequent  to 
that  of  cutting  or  puncturing  the  sidn.  This  insertion  of 
the  colour  ^tpears  to  have  been  tlw  most  paiaAii  jmti  oC 
the  openlioa  of  tattooing  ae  pradiBed  anoof  timk 

*  XmUmford  tMm  Ui«t  thr  taiv^t^in^  oa  Ihs .talis  «C  A*  IffS  sC  ]MW 
SnllBi  WOMD  af  pM»  0(  k  bllM  ooloiu. 
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In  addition  to  the  other  reasons  which  have  been  al- 
luded to  for  the  general  adoption  of  the  practice  of 
tattooiag  among  savage  tribes,  it  i»  likeljr  that  it  may 
be  nginiad  an  importaiit  pirt  of^tbt  laitktum  of  a 
wanior,  of  whose  passive  ooungv  it  is  ft  severe  teat. 
' Thus,' observes  the  author  of  the  '  New  Zealati  l  r=i.'  '  in 
the  account  which  Rochefort,  in  his  •  History  oi  '.he  An- 
tilles' (p.  108  ),  E:ivt'8  of  the  initiation  of  a  warrior  amoiip 
the  people  of  those  island^i,  it  is  stated  that  the  fallit^r  of 
fiM  fOttOg  men,  after  a  very  rude  flagellation  of  his  son, 
UMO  to  proeeodi  to  sceri^  (as  he  expreaees  it)  bis  whole 
body  with  the  tooth  of  the  animal  oeued  the  acouti ;  and 
then,  in  order  to  heel  the  ^fashes  tbot  made,  he  rubbed 
into  them  an  inAidon  of  pimento,  which  occasioned  an 
aeonizing  pain  to  the  poor  patient  ;  b at  it  was  indwpens- 
aiile  timt  he  should  endure  the  whole,  adds  our  author, 
without  the  lea:.t  contoitMii  of  connteoraee  «ir  Other  evi- 
dence of  suiferin^.* 

{Pictorial  Bible,  note  On  Levit.  xix.,  28 ;  Pictorial  His- 
tory BnjfUmdt  vol.  U  PP*  12B  32B;  Ifm  Zna- 
hmden,  'Lw.  of  Ent.  Kturmeoffe,*  ohapten  vi.  and  xiv.) 

TAUBMANN,  FRTKDRICH,  was  bom  at  Wonsees, 
near  Baireuth,  on  the  IGth  of  May.  15G5,  where  Ins  father 
was  a  shoemaker.  His  father  ihed  very  early  ;  and  his 
mother  married  a  taiior,  who  wi»ht:d  to  bring  up  his  step- 
son Fhedrich  to  his  own  buaineas ;  but  as  the  boy  showed 
little  inclination,  he  was  sent,  in  1577,  to  school  at  Culm- 
bach,  where  he  was  obliged  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  sing- 
ing and  begjnng.  In  1662  he  went  to  the  grmnasium  of 
Heilbronn,  wnere  bis  Latin  verses  and  flie  wit  displayed 
in  them  were  so  much  admired,  that  he  was  crowned  by 
Paul  Meliasus  as  poet-laurvate.  Ten  years  later  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Wittcnberc;.  where  he  distint^nished 
himself,  and,  in  1595,  was  appointed  professor  of  poetry 
and  eloquence,  to  which  afterwards  the  honour  of  court- 

Siet  m»  added.  He  died  at  Wittenbetg^  on  the  2iUh  of 
aich,  1618. 

Taubmann  was  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  and  he  was  a  witty  and  humorous  man. 
Diirinj;  his  lifetime  he  had  tlie  reputation  of  being  the 
jgreatesit  wit  of  the  age,  and  persons  of  the  his;hest  rank 
sought  his  society.  From  all  that  can  be  learned  about 
him,  it  i<i  clear  that  he  did  nut,  like  many  others  m  similar 
poBtions,  forget  his  own  dignitv  as  a  man :  he  never  acted 
««  »  buffoon  or  flatterer,  but  elwajrs  manifested  a  straight- 
forward and  upright  character.  In  his  time  philology 
was  sinking  very  rapidly  in  Saxony,  all  attention  being 
absorbed  by  theological  controversies  and  sophistries,  and 
Taubmann  was  one  of  the  very  few  who,  both  in  earnest 
and  in  jest,  impressed  upon  his  contemporaries  the  ne- 
cesidty  of  resuming  a  thorough  study  of  the  antient  lan- 

Siages  as  the  only  means  of  raising  tneological  studies  to 
eir  proper  position.  This  he  did  more  especially  in  his 
work, '  Dissertatio  de  Lingua  Latina,'  ttie  last  edition  of 
which  appeared  at  Wittenberg,  1614.  "With  the  same 
\  iew  he  exerted-liimself  in  his  lectures,  and  in  his  editions 
of  Plautns  (Wittenberg.  I(i21,  4to.'i  and  of  Virgil  i  Witten- 
ber;g,  1618,  4to.),  in  which  he  made  his  countrymen  ac- 
quainted with  the laboursof  foreign  scholars.  His  poetical 
works,  though  voj  popolBr  in  his  time,  have  no  great 
merit.  Tbnr  appeamT  in  eeveral  coUectiona»  under  the 
tities  of  *  Colombae  Poetieae,*  » Melodaeria,*  '  BeheiBaa. 
mata  Poetica,"  and  others.  After  Tanbmann's  death,  the 
name  of  Taubmanniana  way  applied  to  all  kinds  of  witty 
sayings  and  anecdotes. 

(Erasmi  Schmidii  Oratut  in  Ibubmanni  Memoriam, 
Wittenberg,  1613,  8vo. ;  Taubmanniana,  oder  Fr.  Tmb- 
mann's  Leben,  Antvdnt^,  trifzie^  EinfSUe  und  Sitten- 
FprUche,  von  Simou  von  Cy  rene,  Leipzig,  1797,  8vo. ;  Fr. 
Brandt,  LAm  wid  Tod  Prid,  Taubmanni,  Copenhagen, 
1679, 8vo. :  the  beit  work  however  is  by  Ebert.  lAtm  und 
p'erdiensle  Fr.  Taubmnnni.  Ki.senberg.  lKl-1.  Hvo.'j 

TAULER.  or  THALLER,  JUHiV^:N,  the  most  cele- 
brated Ciernian  divine  of  the  fourteenth  centun".  He  was 
born  in  125*4,  as  some  writers  say,  at  Cologne,  but  accord- 
inig  to  others  at  Strassburg.  Respecting  his  life  very  little 
is  known.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Dominicuis  at  an 
early^  age,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  on  account 
of  his  knowledge  of  philoeophy  and  myatie  theology,  as 
well  as  for  his  pious  and  unblemished  conduct,  although 
he  fearlessly  attacked  the  vice.s  and  follies  of  his  fellow- 
uionks.  Tne  latter  part  of  his  liie  he  spent  in  the  convent 
9t  the  IMnieHw  at  StaMbwf,  when  be  died  on  «ba 


16th  of  .June,  1361,  as  ieattflited  bgrfau  tomb-stone,  whielk 

still  exists  in  that  city. 

Tauier  was  a  man  of  cxtraordinaiy  piety  and  devotion,  a 
aeaious  teacher,  and  a  great  womoter  of  mystic  theology  in 
Gennany,  which  most  ngaid  him  not  only  as  the  founder 
of  that  school  of  divinity,  but  at  the  same  time  as  one  ef 
i  the  greater  men  that  have  ever  sprunir  from  it-  His  ser- 
I  mons,  as  well  a.s  bis  other  religious  and  ascetic  works,  show 
a  glowing  imaginaliun  and  de«p  feeling :  tliey  are  leas 
addressed  to  the  understanding  than  to  the  heart.  But 
although  this  leaning  and  his  love  of  the  mnterious 
quently  led  him  to  religious  sentimentally  anadiBarfitiea, 
yet  he  never  rinks  down  to  the  level  of  some  modem  mys- 
tic divines.  Tauier  was  deeply  read  in  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, and  although  in  his  seniions  he  endeavours  to  steer 
clear  of  it,  yet  they  are  not  quite  free  from  sophistic  sub- 
tleties, and  tliere  are  pa.'-sages  which  must  have  puzzled  more 
than  enlightened  ids  audience.  In  his  love  of  truth,  and 
the  earnestness  with  whidi  be  devoted  himself  to  the  instruc 
tion  of  the  people,  be  m»  a  wortbjr  predecessor  of  l4>tber* 
IVnila^s  iniluence  upon  tlie  German  language  and  litera- 
ture has  acquired  for  him  as  distinguished  a  place  in  the 
hi.story  of  Ueniiati  literature  a.s  that  which  he  occupies 
among  divines.  Jn  his  time  German  prose  scarcely  existed, 
and  the  ««tandard  of  seruion-writuig  wm  very  low.  The 
creation  of  a  prose  literature  belongs  almost  exclusively 
to  him :  his  style  seldom  aims  at  oratorical  beauty,  lue 
sentences  are  nort  and  abrupt,  but  always  full  of  mean- 
ing. His  language,  wliieb  is  the  dialect  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  is  as  pure  as  on  be  expected.  It  appears  tnat 
Tauier  did  not  himself  write  his  sermons,  but  they  were 
taken  down  as  they  were  preached,  by  many  of  his  hearers. 
We  must  therefore  s-uj)pose  that  in  the  editions  which 
were  published  shortly  alter  his  death,  the  form  ba.s  been 
soncwlMt  altered  by  the  editors.  The  flrst  edition  of  lus 
sermons  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1498,  in  4to.,  under  the  fol- 
lowtog  title :  *  Sermon  des  grossgelarten  in  gnaden  (nteneh- 
teten  Doctoris  Johannis  Tauleri  predigerr  ordens,  weisende 
auflf  den  nehesten  waren  wegk,  yn  geiste  czu  wandem 
durch  uberschwebenden  syn,  unvoracht  von  geistes  ynnige 
[  vorwandelt  T  detttsch  manchen  menschen  m  selikeit.* 
This  edition  \\as  follou  ed  by  another  at  Augsburg,  1508, 
I  fob,  and  a  more  complete  one  at  Basel,  1521,  fol.  A 
translation  of  these  btrmons  into  the  dialect  of  Lower 
Germany  waspubltshed  at  Halberstadt, in  1523, foL,  and 
another  into  High  German  by  P.  J.  Spener,  at  NSmberg, 
TRRR.  4fo.  A  new  edition  in  modem  High  German  was 
ublished  at  Frank furt-on-the-Main,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  1825, 
The  most  interesting  among  his  other  religions 
works  is  that  on  the  imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  *Nach- 
folgungdesarmen  Lebens  Christi,'  which  wa.s  first  printed 
at  FrankAut  in  1621.  The  most  recent  edition  is  tliat  by 
SchIos8er,FVankf.,  1833.  A  collection  of  all  the  treatiaea 
of  Tauier  was  commenced  in  1823,  at  Luzem,  by  N.  Ow« 
seder,  but  only  two  volumes  have  appeared. 

Most  of  the  works  of  Tauier  w  ere  translated  into  Latin 
by  Laurentius  Surius,  Cologne,  ir>48,  Ibl. :  this  collection 
has  been  reprinted  at  Macerata  and  Paris.  There  arc 
also  one  Italian  and  three  Dutch  translations:  the  best  of 
the  Dutch  translations  is  that  of  Antwerp,  1685,  fol. 

A  list  of  the  works  ui  Tauier,  together  with  the  whole 
literatore  on  the  aobject,  is  given  in  JBrden^i  Ltxiem 
Dfutitrh'T  Difhtn"  und  Protaistfn,  vol.  v.,  p.  1-9. 

TAUNTON,  an  antient  town  in  the  soutn-wostem  part 
of  Somerset-shire,  situated  in  a  fertile  vale  called  Taunton 
Dean,  and  distant  141  miles  from  London,  44  from  Bristol, 
and  33  from  Exeter.  Roman  coin.s  and  other  anticjuities 
have  been  found,  from  which  it  has  been  inferrea  that 
there  was  a  Roman  station  here.  Taunton  was  certainly 
a  place  of  oonndeiable  importance  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period ;  and  in  the  eighth  century  a  castle  was  ooilt  here 
by  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  which  he  held  his  first 
great  council.  The  building  was  destroyed  by  his  queen 
in  expelling  one  of  the  kings  of  the  South  Saxons.  An 
Other  castle  was  built  alter  the  Conquest  by  one  of  the 
bishops  of  Winchester,  to  whom  the  town  and  manor  were 
granted ;  and  the  present  remains  are  believed  to  be  those 
of  a  stOl  more  recent  edifice.  Ftrktn  Warbedc  held  poe> 
aeasion  of  the  castle  and  town  fbr  a  short  time ;  and  in  the 
civil  wars  the  town  sustained  a  long  siege  under  Colond 

(afterwards  Admiral  )  Blake,^pinaklOg(mMfalllt  trOOpii 
until  relieved  by  Fairfax. 
TIm  town  iaabontanila  long;  tlm  friacijal  atweto  « 
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well  paved,  and  Hinted  with  ga« ;  and  ttM  hougMoflirii^ 

of  respeetablt'  appearance.  Apart  from  the  main  tho- 
routjhfare--  are  some  ver\-  ]mor  streets,  which,  before  the 
enlargement  of  the  bnrontrh,  were  inhabited  b^  persons 
desirbiu  of  profiting  by  the  parliamentarv  tVanchiae.  The 
woollen  manufacture  Vas  established  u  Taunton  in  the 
fourteenth  eentuiy,  but  hai  long  nnoe  decayed;  and  at 
pMMRt  flie  nUc  manufiurture  is  carried  on,  though  not  to 
any  j^reat  extent.  The  river  Tone  flows  on  the  north- 
western side  of  the  town,  and  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge 
of  two  arches ;  but  the  river  is  only  pailially  navieable,  and 
in  1811  a  canal  wa«  projected  between  Tuunton  and  Bridpc- 
water,  a  distance  of  12^  miles.  This  canal  is  o!  j^rcat  impor- 
tance to  the  pioaperity  of  the  town  and  district,  bv  enabling 
U  to  export  agiieoltural  and  other  produce  to  Bristol  and 
other  places,  from  which  it  leoehrae  gnwenob  cod,  and 
other  commodities  in  return:  6ierefaalnaneh  from  this 
canal  to  f  'dard.  In  July,  1S4'2,  tlie  railway  from  Bristol  to 
Exetf!  wa-s  opened  as  liir  as  Taunton,  sc>  that  there  is  now 
a  railway  eoinniunication  with  the  metropolis.  The 
markets,  held  tvrice  a  week,  are  very  abundantly  supplied 
ivifh  flih,  fruit,  and  every  kind  of  provisions.  The  market- 
houae  sUinda  in  a  spaciouio^n  area  called  the  Parade,  and 
Is  «  bfiek  building  of  considerable  size ;  the  upper  part 
cominiaes  the  truildhall  and  an  aasembiy-room,  and  the 
latter  part  consists  of  an  arcade  on  each  side,  in  one  of 
wbidl  the  corn-market  is  held.  On  market-days  the  Pa- 
rade, which  is  enclosed  by  iron  posts  and  chains,  is  occu- 
pied by  butchers'  stiJls.  On  tin-  w(  4  side  of  the  Paiade 
ueie  is  a  handsome  building  of  the  Ionic  order,  erected  in 
1821,  the  upper  part  of  iriura  k  appropriated  as  a  library, 
museum,  and  readiag-raom;  and  underneath,  and  in  the 
rear,  are  the  markets  fbr  ilsh,  pouKry,  dairy  produce,  flbe. 
Tlie  Taunton  and  Somerset  Institu(io!i,  established  in  1823, 
contains  a  eoml  though  not  extensive  library,  and  a  large 

Eublic  reading  and  news  room.  Tiie  tln-alrc  is  a  small  neat 
uildinz.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  at  Taun- 
ton. liierB  are  three  churches.  The  cnurch  of  St.  Mary 
Hbcdalen  it  a  qiadoui  and  very  handsome  edifice  in  the 
florul  OofUe  style.  The  quadrangular  tower  at  the  west 
end,  153  feet  high,  b  much  enriched,  and  is  *  woric  of 
great  beauty.  Tfie  value  of  the  living,  which  ts  a  iricarage, 
IS  not  given  in  the  Reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioneta.  8t.  James's  church  it  a  plain  edifice,  with  an  an- 
tient  square  tower  formerly  belonging  to  the  conventual 
church  of  the  priory.  The' living  is  a  perpetual  cun»cy,  of 
the  annual  value  of  255/.  Trinity  church  was  consecrated 
UUk  Jane,  1842.  It  i«  in  the  Gothie  atyle,  buUt  of  whits 
liaa  atoM,  with  Aeadnga  oT  Bath  stone,  and  eontania  nttings 
Amt  ri)Ove  one  thownnd  persons  Tt  stands  on  elevated 
ground,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  pansli  church,  in  a  poor 
and  populous  part  of  the  town.  There  arc  twn  chapels  be- 
longing to  the  Weslcyan  Methodists,  one  erected  in  1778 
under  tlie  direction  of  Wesley.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians  have 
diapela.  The  tnt  grammar-school  was  founded  bv  Fox, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  in  1522.  The  premises  are  mnatcd 
within  the  castle-gate,  and  consist  of  a  large  and  antient 
achool-room,  and  under  the  same  roof  is  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  master.  The  endowment  is  worth  about  36/. 
a  year.  The  number  of  infant,  Sunday,  and  daily  schools 
at  Taunton  was  stated  in  1833  to  be  very  inadequate,  and 
a  large  number  of  pMr  ddldimfMre  at  that  time  receiving 
no  edueatioik.  There  an  Tarioaa  almshouses  and  other 
dtarities,  dl  of  wMdt  are  noUeed  In  the  Report  of  the 
Charity  Commlssioncra  (vol.  v.,  p.  484-542).  The  Taunton 
and  Somerset  hospital  was  opened  in  1812;  and  there  are 
other  medical  charities. 

Charles  I.  granted  the  burgesses  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration. In  the  reign  of  Cnarles  11.  they  were  de- 
prived of  this  charter,  m  consequence  of  the  tovm  having 
djsplayed  so  much  zeal  for  the  parliament,  but  it  was  re- 
stored, and  in  1792  beeuM  forfi^ted  by  the  eoqpaiate 
body  having  neglected  to  1111  Hp  vacandea.  "nie  town 
then  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  macistrritcs, 
and  is  still  without  a  municipal  trovcrnment.  The  bailiffs 
and  constables,  as  the  principal  officers  of  the  town,  take  a 
prominent  part  iu  all  public  proceedings.  Taunton  has 
returned  members  to  parliament  since  1290  (23  Henry  I.). 
Before  the  Betom  Act  the  right  of  election  was  in  tlie 
potwallei*  ^frfao  had  been  six  months  resident  and  were 
not  in  the  receipt  of  4i*>it<d>le  reUef.  The  town  having 
eutgrbwn  the  aatlaiit  aniti  of  ti»  borough,  wfaieh  was 


whoUv  iMttln  the  paiWi  8f  8L  llaiy  lla«dideli,  a  M» 

boundary  was  adopted,  so  as  to  comprise  parts  of  the  fol- 
lowing {Mrishes: — St.  Mary  Magdalen  on  the  east,  8L 
James's  on  the  north.  Bishop's  Hull  on  the  west,  and 
Wilton  on  the  south.  By  this  extension  the  population  of 
the  borough  w  a.s  incna-sed  trom  5580  to  12,148,  accordior 
to  the  census  of  1R31.  In  1826  the  number  of  electon  polled 
was  739;  in  1840  the  number  on  the  register  amounted  te 
I010,inelndinc216flf  theoldpotwaUen.  Twomembcia 
are  wtnmed  to  parttaihent.  The  Lent  sMfaes  and  the 
Michaelmas  quarter-s<'ssions  are  held  at  Taunton.  There 
is  a  court  for  debts  under  forty  shillings,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  extends  over  the  hundred.  There  is  no  pn>on,  ex- 
cept a  lock-up  or  place  of  temporary  confinement.  The 
county  courts  and  mBees  are  within  an  iRiqpilatr  quadiaagle 
consi^ing  of  the  lenudhs  of  the  eaMle. 

(Touhditali  AM.  <ft  TuaUon,  IW ;  t  new  cditimi  Iry 
Savage,  1822.) 

TAUNT78.  rOBRMAjrv.] 

TAURELLTUS,  L.  [Torrlu.] 

TAU'RICA  CHERSONE'SUS  was  the  anttent  name  of 
the  peninsula  which  juts  out  southwards  from  European 
Sarmatia,  between  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (Black  Sea)  and 
the  Palus  Maeutis  ^Sea  of  Atot) :  it  is  wm  called  the 
Crimea.  It  ia  callea  Cheraonesus  Trachea  b^  Herodotna, 
who  compares  it  to  tiie  promontory  of  Suninm  (iv.  99). 
Its  form,  size,  and  physical  features  are  described 
under  Chimka.  Tlie  isthmus  which  connects  it  with 
the  mainland  was  called  Taphros  or  Taphrae  (Ta^ix?v. 
Tippai),  and  there  appean  to  have  been  a  town  of  the 
.same  name  upon  the  isthmus.*  (fltnbo,  vii.,  p.  SOB; 
PUny,  It.  28}  Uela.  tt.  1.)  On  the  west  of  this  iathmns 
waa  tin  flbrai  ChreMltea  (UIIwdc  6  Xapavir^),  now  the 
Gulf  of  Perekop  ;  and  on  the  cast  the  shallow  waters  then, 
as  now,  called  the  Putrid  .Sea  or  Lake  (r)  TarpA  A^ivrj, 
Palus  Putris).  The  south wtsteni  jKiint  of  the  peninsula 
was  the  promontory  Parthenion  (ro  rinp^mov),  which  is 
either  the  modem  Cape  Chersonese,  or  another  promontory 
farther  aouthj^  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Sviatoi 
Gheor^.  The  aouthcm  promontonr  was  called  Criu- 
Metopon  (Zfwi  jdrumw),  and  either  the  south-eastern  or 
the  eastern  point  of  the  island  was  called  Corax  fro  K ^il 
dtpov).  On  the  east  the  peninsula  is  divided  IVom  the 
coast  of  Asia  by  the  Cimmerian  Bosponis  (o  Kiu^ip«>c 
BiiTiropfi.;),  no\v  the  Stniit  of  Kertch  or  \eriikHlc.  On  the 
south-western  side  of  the  peninsula  is  a  small  peninsula 
terminated  by  Cape  KliLrsuoese,  and  enclosed  on  the 
north  by  the  Ouif  of  AchUar,  the  antient  Poitui  Ktenni 
(KrtvoSc).  and  on  ^e  sooth  by  the  Gulf  of  BalaklaTa,  tiie 
antient  Portus  Sj-mbolorum  (TlvfifliXbtv  Xi^^»  ).  On  this 
peninsula,  at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  the  promon- 
tory Parthenion  (Strabo),  stood  the  city  of  Cht  rsonfJUi 
Xi^f)6fr}ooc)  or  Cherrone  (Mela),  the  full  name  of  which 
was  ('hersonesus  Heracleotica.  It  was  a  colony  of  Hera- 
clea  in  Pontus.  The  peninsula  itself  was  called  the  Small 
Chersonesus,  and  the  t%eiaonesos  Tisurica'was  sometimes 
called  the  Great  Chersonenis,  to  distinguish  it  tnm  thla 
part  of  itself.  The  other  important  towns  were,  on  tih« 
isthmus,  Taphros  (ij  Tifpoc),  now  Perekop :  on  the  west 
coast  Eupatoria  (Elraropia),  now  Eupatoria  or  Kazlov, 
built  by  Mithridates  Eupator;  on  the  east  coast  Theo- 
dosia  (>)  eiolonia,  or  tf  Otujoda),  now  Kefa  or  Feodoua, 
a  colony  of  the  Milesiana  {  al  the  eaalem  end  of  the  island, 
on  the  BoapocttB,  Paotid^pamtai  or  Boqporat  Ul«»rK4vau»)| 
now  Kerten.  There  were  several  towia  ia  flie  faiterior,  of 
which  the  only  one  worth  mentioidiig  ia  Qnuneiion,  now 
Eski-Krim,  that  is.  Old  Krira. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  appear  to  have 
been  the  Cimmerians,  some  of  wnom  remained  in  it  aPe.* 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  had  been  driven  from  their 
seats  round  the  Palus  Maeotis  by  the  Scythians.  (Herod., 
iv.  1, 11, 12.)  Clear  traces  of  this  people  remain  In  the 
names  of  Ciinmerion,  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  the  Cim- 
merian Chersonesus  (as  the  peninsula  was  sometimes 
called^  and  in  its  modem  names  of  Crimea  and  Oim- 
Tartary.  In  the  earliest  n(^tices  of  the  (.'hersonesus,  by 
Greek  writers,  we  find  the  mountainous  region  of  the 
south  and  south-east  inhabited  by  a  piratical  piople,  called 


no  acTow  tha  Lilhrniu,  taA  «1iicl> 


t»n  to  h»«  t«fn 


Thii  Base  wm  pralwbW  darivsd  from  ■  ditrii  whirti  in  Trnr  aDticai  lia 
acToaa  tha  ixlhrniu,  taA  *\iich  apocnn  to  hatv  Icn  forttfled  awt  i 
ThU  ditch  rauK  nnt  ba  conbuiidid  wm  Uui  m«iiti'inni  by  Ilcroteoa 
wkloii  aopaan  lo  I 
it.   (Niabahr'a  f^i 
HKodoUt.  Iv.  3., 
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the  Tauri,  from  whom  the  ChereoneHus  was  called  T»urica, 
and  whose  name  remains  in  that  of  the  modem  Russian 
wovinoe  of  Tauiida,  inwhid)  the  Cripiea  is  included. 
Who  thew  Tauri  were  ii  a  quettion  of  some  difficulty. 
Strabo  (p.  308)  caOa  them  a  Sovthiaii  people,  but  Hero- 
dotus (it.  09)  clearly  distinguisnci  ttie  Tiam  from  the 

Scythian*,  a>i  lu  inj:  a  different  n:vtion.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  or  a  part  ol  Ihe  peniubula  are  not  iinfrequciitly 
calleil  Sevthotuuri  or  Tauroscjihae.  Judging  I'rora  thia 
mixed  name,  from  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  to  the  two 
factii  that  the  Tauri  were  a  different  people  fhuo  the 
Scythiansi  wd  that  the  Scytbiaps  did  pot  diive  out  all  the 
Cinunerwm  from  the  pemanua,  and,  lastly,  from  aevenl 
analogous  cases,*  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  Tauri 
were  a  remnant  of  the  old  Cimmcnan  inhabitants,  who  had 
niainlftitied  themselves  in  the  mountains  again-^t  the 
Seythian  invaders.  The  name  '  Tauri '  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  ait  old  root  '  Tau,'  meaning  a  mountain. 
The  Tauri  were  reputed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  inhospi- 
table tnd  cruel  to  strangers:  they  were  said  to  offer 
human  sacrifices,  especially  of  shipwiceked  mariners,  to  a 
virgin  goddess,  whom,  according  to  Iferodotus,  the  Tauri 
•  thenuelves  identified  with  Inhip»neia,  the  daughter  of 
Agamemnon,  and  wliose  temple  btoud  on  the  promontory 
of  Vartheiiiou.  (Herodot.,  iv.  103;  Strabo,  p.  308 ;  Mela, 
ii.  1  :  Diod.  Sic,  iv.  44.)  This  legend  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  '  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris'of  furipidea, 
•ad  M  «evcnl  timet  leieired  to  by  the  Romaa  poets. 

Worn  about  tiie  sixQi  century  oefbre  Christ  dowmnrdi, 
several  Greek  co]o;nr>i  were  p!anted  on  the  Chersonese, 
and  these  were  iriailuall)  lornied  into  two  states,  that  of 
( 'hersonesus,  coniprLlu  i  ding  the  smaller  pcninsnlii  on  the 
suutti-west,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus  on  the  soutti- 
eaat.  These  two  states  weie  umted  under  MHbHdetes. 
[Bosromn.] 

Further  information  respecting  the  eeographv  and  his- 
tory of  the  peninsula  ana  of  the  adjoining  dMta  of  the 
Kuban  is  gven  under  Cbiuka  and  Takan. 

TAURI'D.V,  one  of  the  governments  of  South  Russia, 
bometimes  called  the  government  of  Simt'eropol,  situ- 
ated on  the  Hhu  k  Sea,  consist*  of— 1st,  the  (  nraea  or 
Tauric  Peninsula ;  2nd,  tiie  Nogay  Steppe,  with  the  island 
of  Taman  [Taman]  ;  3rd,  the  count^  of  tlie  Tscherno- 
morsk  Cbaaacks.  It  is  bounded  on  the  northnvest  by 
Kherson,  on  the  QOfth-east  by  the  eovmtry  of  the  Don 

f  'o^vieks,  OD  the  cast  byCam  aMu.  on  the  south-east  by  the 
Kuban,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Black  Sea.    llie  Onmea 
aTul  all  its  pnncipal  towns  aic  described  under  the  respec- 
tive heads.    [Haktschis.^rai ;  Crimea;  Kajta  ;  Seuas- 
TOrOi.;  SiwrKRopoL.]   The  area  of  the  whole  is  3.5,000 
aquare  miles,  with  QSiPiOQO  inbabitiiits  of  many  different 
nations,  l^itMs,  CoMcks.  Ruaaans,  Jews,  Cypsies,  Ger- 
mans, and  other  foreign  colonists,  &c.   It  lies  between 
•l-i^  M  and  4r  50'  N.  lat.,  and  between  SV  25'  and  40"  25' 
K.  long.   The  Nogay  Steppe  includes  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
tensive country  from  the  Dnieper  and  its  limans  to  the 
Hilda-   It  is  a  dry  elevated  steppe  on  a  basis  of  granite. 
The  couDtiy  has  precisely  the  character  of  a  Ruitsian 
'   ateppe:  the  sml  is  dry,  poor,  in  part  sandy,  and  saltish, 
witnout  wood ;  but  there  are  here  and  there  e:Ktensive  hol- 
lows with  rich  olack  mould,  which  produce  the  finest  grass. 
Tlie  climate  is  extremely  mild,  and  differs  little  from 
that  of  the  peninsula.  The  winter,  though  short,  is  severe. 
The  only  rivers  are  those  which  form  the  boundaru-s:  the 
J>riiepcr  on  the  north-west,  the  Konski  Wodi  on  Uje  north, 
cund  the  Buda  on  the  eaist.   On  the  souttl-eait  ts  tlw  Sea 
of  Afoi,  Mil  on  the  west  the  Black  Sea. 

Hie  land  of  the  'ndieniomonk  Cossaeta  indu^g  the 
island  or  peninsula  of  Taman,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  country'  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  on  the  east  by 
Caucaaia,  on  tfie  south  by  the  river  Kuban,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  is  separated  from  the  Crimea 
only  by  the  strait  <jf  Venikalc,  which  connects  the  Sea  of 
I  Axof  with  the  Eusine-   Tlie  coast  is  sandy,  flat,  and  forma 
'  flotne  couideiaUe  bays  or  inlets,  called  oy  the  Ruadana 
limans,  the  moat  considerable  of  which  is  Oie  Besugakoi, 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  Uie  country.  It  is  an  immense 
plaaii,  with  ol^w  bills  in  thaiotttl)*  b«loiigii«  to  tba  CM- 

•  Koc  sxaiqple.  in  "ur  n*  u  iaiji;;a  ilv:  ^erv  mxav  inioi  hu  lutyyt'tfl  '<>  » 
|,«ol>i<^  whom  Mine  think  (od  acrontit  uf  thc4r  "^JJ^I^^af  °' 


casian  ^tem,  consisting  in  general  of  very  fertile  lowlands, 
which  are  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  but  are  for  the  most 
part  used  as  pasture  for  cattM :  the  itniainder  consists  of  a 
poor  ssline  soil;  and  then  are  some  smdl  Utras  wHh  salt 

water:  the  climate  is  very  mild.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Kuban,  on  the  south,  which  separates  it  from  Circassia. 
and  discharges  if.self  on  the  south  of  Taman  by  a  very  broad 
liman,  and  the  Iega,on  the  north  frontier  next  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  which  is  Joined  by  several  snuu 
streams,  and  empties  itself  by  a  considerable  liman  into 
the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  small  streams  in  the  interior  Ml 
into  the  Sea  of  Aio£  one  of  which,  the  BempK  Anna  at 
its  mouth  the  nman  Besni^akoi. 

The  countries  forminsr  the  sjovcmment  of  Tanrida  were 
inhabited  in  antieiit  times  by  the  Scythians  and  by  Greek 
colonists.  Since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  in  the  fitth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  they  have  been  successively  conauered  and 
ravaged  by  many  different  nations.  They  nave  been 
subject  to  the  kings  of  the  fioqparus»  the  Romans,  the 
Sarmatians,  then  to  the  Greek  emperon,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  partly  1o  the  Genoese ;  they  were 
conquered  in  the  thirteenth  eenturv'  by  the  Tartar*,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  by  the  TurKs.  Mohammed  II. 
made  himself  master  of  Taurida  in  1475,  and  expelled  the 
Genoese  and  the  Venetians,  the  former  of  whom  poesesaed 
Kafi'a  and  Kherson,  and  the  latter  had  the  colony  of  Tana. 
Subsequently  to  1898  the  Russian  armies  repeatedlv  pene- 
trated into  the  Crimea,  the  inhabitants  of  whicn  often 
made  predatory  ineurrions  into  the  neighbouring  coontries. 
It  was  not  however  till  1771  that  the  country  was  really 
conquered  by  Doltrorucky.  and  the  Porte  compelled,  in 
1774,  .it  the  peace  of  Kutschuk-Kainardji,  to  recognise  the 
Crimea  as  an  independent  country,  to  be  governed  by  a 
khan  chosen  by  the  nation,  and  to  recognise  the  sultan  aa 
their  head  in  religious  matters  only.  The  khan  Sahen 
Ghierai,  whose  dcoion  bad  been  supported  by  tha  Rw* 
sians,  being  pressed  bS^tliel^uUsh  party,  was  at  length 
induced  to  seek  reftage  in  St.  Petersburg.  Russia  now  de- 
clared the  Crimea  to  be  her  pKjperty,  and  the  P  irli  ,  to 
avoid  a  new  war,  ceded  it  wholly  to  Russia,  in  January, 
17B-1.  The  khan  received  a  pension  from  Russia,  and  m 
the  sequel  retired  to  Turkey,  but  in  1787  was  beheaded  in 
the  Isle  of  Rhodes  by  the  sultan's  order.  SuHaa  Kalli 
Ghierai  is  his  lineal  descendant,  who  livea  (or  it  laaat  did 
live  some  years  ago)  in  Simferopol,  is  a  OtaisHan,  and 
is  married  to  a  Scotchwoman.  Tlic  Crimea  and  the  pro- 
vinces dependent  on  it  were  formed  into  a  government  m 
1784,  by  the  name  of  Taurida,  and  incorporated  with  the 
Russian  empire.  The  empress  Catherine  II.  added  to  the 
imperial  titles  that  of  Czar  of  the  Taurie  Chersonese,  and 
confened  on  Prince  Potemkin«  who  had  been  iostra- 
mental  in  bringing  about,  not  wtthont  violenee,  tiw  aab> 
mission  of  the  Tartar  inhabitants,  the  surname  of  the  Tau- 
The  Porte  indeed  appointed  a  new  khan  in  1786. 
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and  demaiuled  that  the  (Crimea  should  be  replaced  on  the 
footing  stipulated  in  the  last  peace  ;  but  it  was  obliged  to 
cede  it  for  ever  to  Russia  in  tne  peace  of  1792.  Taurida 
was  at  firA  i|  province  of  the  government  of  £katerinoslovi 
in  1797  it  was  incorporatad  with  the  govonnaql  of  New 
Russia ;  and  in  1802  it  was  made  a  disBnet  gofcraaient  hj 
the  emperor  Alexander. 

Among  the  numerous  authorities  that  might  he  quoted, 
besides  those  already  cited  under  the  heads  of  the 
Crimea,  Odessa,  &c.,  we  may  mention  Muraview  Ajiostol, 
n-'i'ie  durch  Taurien,  1830;  Eichwald,  Alte  Geographts 
dcs  Kaspiichen  Meeret  des  KaukasuJi,  und  des  tudliehmt 
RuttkuOtt  1838 i  and  fiw  the  NogayTartanJ)aniei8ehlatt«r, 
of  8t  Gallen,  BruelutSdte  tmt  eigenen  Eeitm  nadb  dhn 
sudlxchen  Russland  in  den  Jnftren  1822-1S28. 

TAURINE,  a  peculiar  crystallizable  substance  con- 
tained in  the  hilc.  Its  properties  are,  that  it  has  the 
form  of  a  six-sided  prism  ternnnated  by  pyramids  of  four 
or  six  faces  ;  the  crystals  are  gritty  between  the  teeth,  and 
have  a  sharpish  taste,  which  is  neither  sweet  nor  saline ; 
they  undergo  no  alteration  by  exposure  to  the  ahr  even 
at  212°,  and  have  neither  an  acid  nor  &n  alkaline  reaction. 
When  heated  in  the  naked  fire,  this  substance  becomes 
brown,  fuses  into  a  thick  liquid,  swells  up,  exhales  a 
sweetish  empyreumatic  odour  resemhlin£r  that  of  burn- 
ing indijro,  and  leaves  a  charcoal,  whirh  is  readily  burnt; 
vvhen  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  much  thick 

tmi«n.aQdtMl«Q9«««l<iimw*^  Mil 
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salt  in  solutiON,  and  reddens  a  solution  of 
perehloiride  of  iron ;  one  part  requires  parts  of  water  at 
&?•  for  solution ;  it  is  much  more  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  the  excess  crj'stallizeH  on  cooling;  it  is  but 
little  soluble  even  in  boilin?  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0"8^», 
and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  dissolves  and  forms  a  light  bri)\\'n 
solution  with  taurine ;  nitrie  acid  readily  dtMolves  it,  and 
when  the  acid  is  evaporated,  it  ia  left  unaltcicd. 
TAURia  [Tawuz.] 

TAtmOMBWTUM.  now  TAORMIWA.  •  town  in 

the  northern  part  of  tlic  cast  ruiLst  of  Suily.  The  antient 
nainc.  Tanromenium  ijtaupofuvtov),  like  tliat  uf  the  river 
Tauronieriius  ;llie  modem  Alcantara),  at  the  mouth  of 
which  the  town  was  situated,  was  derived  I'rom  Mount 
Taunia,  on  whidi  the  town  was  built.  Diodoms  Siculus 
fdvta  two  apparently  contndietoiy  necounts  of  its  foun- 
dation, though  both  agree  in  the  main  point,  that  Tauro- 
meniiiin  \vx'«  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  antient 
town  of  Naxos,  which  lay  a  few  miles  !>outh  of  Taurome- 
nium.  In  one  passage  (xiv.  f)'.)  he  states  that  dur- 
ing the  war  of  Dionysius  the  Tyrant  vsith  Himilco,  the 
latter  induced  the  Siculi,  who  had  previously  received 
from  Dionysius  the  town  of  Naxos  and  its  territory,  to 
occupy  Mount  Taurus,  and  to  fortiiy  themselves  there  ; 
and  after  the  termination  of  the  vrar  w  favour  of  the  Car* 
thasinians.  the  SIcnIi,  idiout  392  n.c.,  formed  a  permanent 
settTerrK  11*  nn  Mount  Taunis,  which  they  called  Tauro- 
meniiiin.  The  oflier  accaunl  (Diodor.  Sic,  xvi.  7)  places 
tile  huildinij  of  tlie  town  somewhat  later,  inasmuch  ta^  it 
statei^  that  it  was  founded  by  Andromachus,  the  lather  of 
Umaeus  the  historian,  in  conjunction  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  destroyed  town  of  Naxos ;  but  in  this  account  An- 
dromiehus  himself  is  palled  a  Tauromenian,  which  implies 
the  previous  existence  of  Tauromenium.  Consequently 
Jjioaonis  can  only  have  meant  to  say  that  Andromachus 
assigned  to  the  homeless  XaxJaits  liabitations  iu  the  already 
existine  town  of  Tauromenium,  and  that  he  agreed  with 
thetn  in  the  name  of  Tauromenium  t)einEf  preiierved. 
(Weiseling  ad  Diodor.  Sic  ,  vol  vi.,  p.  3d2,  ed.  Bipont.) 
Btmho  (vi.,  p.  27,  ed.  Taa  hmU)  calls  Tauromenium  a 
•eloinr  of  the  Zand  anms  of  Hybia.  8o<m  after  its  founda^ 
tion  tho  new  town  appears  to  have  become  very  wealthy 
and  powerful.  AgratnocleH,  the  tyrant  of  Spacuse,  put 
to  death  a  ijrcat  nnmtjer  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  op- 
posed his  usurpation,  (Diodor.  Sic,  xix.  102.)  In  the 
time  of  Pyrrhus  the  town  was  governed  by  a  tyrant,  Tyn- 
darion,  who  suj>ported  the  king  on  his  landing  in  Sicily. 
After  the  subjugation  of  Sicily  by  the  Romans,  Taurome- 
nium became  n  *  civitas  foederata and  being  thus  under 
the  ip»«*«f**i**e  protection  of  Rome,  it  eiyoyed  a  long 
peace,  during  vrhich  its  ])rosperity  increased.  (Cicero, 
in  Verrem,  ii.,  66.)  In  the  time  of  Vcrres  the  to\vTi  con- 
tained many  statues  of  thL»  propraetor,  all  of  which,  after 
his  departure,  were  destroyed,  except  the  pedestal  of  one 
which  stood  in  the  market-^bce,  which  was  left  standing 
to  mtA  the  disgrace  of  the  Honun  governor.  In  the  war 
CSnw  with  Pompey,  Tauromenium  was  in  the  poesesaon 
of  fte  Pompcitn  puty ;  but  when  Cmm  made  himself 
master  of  it,  he  expelled  the  inhabitants,  and  established 
a  Roman  colony  there.  (Appian,  De  Bella  Civili,  v.  103, 
IdSt  109;  Pliny,  HitL  IkU^  m.  14 ;  Vdlcins  Fttnc,  ii., 

Taormina at  present  contains  about  0000  inhabitants: 
its  aitustion  on  a  steep  rock  on  the  sea-coast  is  magniiicest. 
It  contains  considaable  ruins  of  antient  buildings,  espe- 
cially a  theatre  ot  gigantic  dimensions*  the  seats  of  which 
are  cut  in  the  rock,  which  projects  into  the  sea.  This 
theatre  and  the  aqueduct,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  a 
naumachia,  of  which  there  are  remains,  were  not  con- 
structed till  the  time  of  the  empire.  On  the  hills  which 
lise  above  Taormina  there  are  nuns  of  several  ca-stles,  artd 
among  them  one  is  very  remarkable,  which  is  called  Mola, 
■od  nil  boilt  in  the  ninth  centuiy  of  our  mm  by  the 
Buaeeu;  who  took  the  town  by  storm  alter  a  Umg  and 
brave  reustance  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  principal  deity  worshipped  by  the  mtient  Tauro- 
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^^.jch  confirms  the  statement  that 


the  town  was  a  setlltment  of  the  Naxians,  among  whom 
Apollo  was  the  national  divinity.  An  Apollo,  with  a 
wieath  (tf  laurel  roond  his  heaif,  occurs  on  many  coins 
^  - '   -     - ,  iritb  tiw  iiMripliiMi  APxiwTi. 


or  APXAFETAS ;  and  the  reverse  shows  a  tiipod,  wfaidl 
probably  indicates  that  Naxoe  was  founded  ondcr  the 
sanction  of  the  Delphic  god.  Other  coins  show  the  heaa 

of  Dionysius  or  of  Athena.   There  is  one  coin,  one  side  of 

which  represents  a  hi'a<l  of  .lupiter,  and  the  other  an 
eagle  with  the  thunderbolt-s.  Tlie  name  of  the  town 
is  expressed  on  the  eoin.s  by  Tavpo,  Tavfofi,  Tavpofuty 
or  Taupofipum.    (Eckhel,  'Doctnna  Num.,  i.,  psrf  i., 

T^ITRUS,  MOUNT  (»  Tni>oc),  in  the  opinion  of  the 

laterGreek  g^eotrrajihers,  was  a  irreat  chain  of  mountain* 
which  extended  nearly  due  east  and  west  from  the  shores 
of  the  yEgean  to  those  of  the  supposed  Eastern  Ocean, 
and  divided  Asia  into  two  parts,  Asia  within  the  Taurus 
{ivris  rov  Tevpov),  and  Aril,  without  the  Taunw  (farde  rai 
Tavpov).  Their  notions  remeeting  this  chain  were  hy  no 
means  accurate,  and  indeed  only  a  small  part  of  it  ever 
really  bore  the  name. 

The  chain  of  Taurus,  properly  so  called,  commences  at 
the  south-western  point  of  Asia  Minor,  and  proceedi;;i: 
eastward  parallel  and  near  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  en- 
closes between  itself  and  the  coaist  the  nanow  strip  of 
land  which  formed  Pamphylia  and  Cihcia.  At  the  river 
Pyramus  the  chain  divides  into  two,  that  of  iVmanus. 
which  proceeds  to  the  east,  dividing  ftnria  £rom  Asia 
Minor  [Amanits],  and  the  continnation  orHuirus,  wtrich 

runs  north-e:i.s1,  along;  the  south-east  side  of  Cappadocia, 
across  the  liuplirates  into  the  northern  part  Of  Armenia, 
w  here  it  joins  Mount  Masius.  Tiiis  chain  nOW  bcafS  the 
name  of  Eiiainas,  Ramadan,  and  Oourin. 

In  Cappadocia  the  Taunis  throws  off  a  great  branch 
which  was  called  tlie  Anti-Taurus  'Amr«MMe)»  and 
which  passes  through  the  middle  of  Oappadoeia,  nmtii- 
cast  to  the  sources  of  the  Halys,  and  (hence  east  to  the 
Euphrates.  Its  modem  name  is  Alidagh.  At  Sebaete 
(Siwas  i  this  chain  joins  that  of  the  Parywlres  iChisliohi  . 
which  extends  norfii-east  as  lar  a^*  the  mountains  of  Ararat. 
In  modern  geograjiliy  the  w}x)le  chain  from  the  south- 
west of  Asia  Minor  to  Ararat  bof^  the  name  of  Taurua. 
The  name  itsdf  is  probably  merely  a  fimii  of  a  root  irtiteh 
oocun  in  several  Oriental  languages,  meaning  mountiiii. 

(Renneir*  Geography  qfHerodottu,  i.  228,  &c. :  ScMr 
J  litz's  Alt^  Gi'dgrnphif.)  [Anatolia.] 

TAURUS  '  the  Hull),  the  second  con.stellation  of  the 
Zodiac.  Its  position  in  the  heavens, surrounded  l)y  Aries. 
Eridanus,  Orion,  and  Perseus,  is  easily  obtained  by  the 
manner  in  which  its  bright  star  AtoEBABAir  is  eowweted 
with  the  belt  of  Orion.  In  all  speculations  upon  the  origio 
of  the  zodiac,  Taurus  must  be  an  important  object  of  oon* 
sidemtioii,  imce,  at  the  earliest  date  which  prudent  spe- 
culation can  condder  it  advisable  to  begin  from.  Atdeliaran 
must  have  been  at  no  great  distance  from  the  vernal 
equinox.  Referrini;  this  point  however  to  the  article  an 
the  zodiac,  we  siia!!  merely  notice  that  the  Greeks, 
usual,  attribute  but  a  paltjy  mythological  origin  to  thLi 
striking  constellation ;  the  mbles  of  Europa  and  lo  being 
the  unly  ones  alluded  to  in  statements  <tf  na  mytholo|^ou 
meaning. 

The  figure  is  only  a  part  of  a  bull,  the  head,  shoulders, 
and  fore  legs.  Aldebaran  and  the  Hyades  form  the  fore- 
head and  eye,  and  the  Pleiades  are  in  the  shoulder.  But 
Aratus  must  have  drawn  the  tigure  differently,  for  he  puts 
the  Pleiades      the  knees. 

The  Hyades  form  a  group,  of  which  five  (some  of  the 
antients  said  seven)  are  distinctly  visible  to  the  nidced 
«,  9,  yi  and  t  of  the  constellation :  there  are  many  more  in 
the  cluster.  These  stan  are  arranged  in  the  farm  of  a  V. 
a  and  *  being  the  extremes,  and  y  at  the  angular  point. 
The  star  a  is  Aldebaran.  The  name  seems  to  be  denvi'd 
from  ifij',  to  rain.  The  Latms  called  them  ntcuLe  (little 
pigs,  no  doubt  meaning  Aldebaran  for  the  »uvf,  and  the 
others  for  her  offspring),  a  name  which  Cicero  and  others 
state  to  have  arisen  from  supposing  the  Greek  wotd  to  have 
been  from  Cic  (pigs).  and  not  ftom  iuv.  We  think h«rw«v«r 
it  may  be  possibre  that  they  were  right  in  their  idea  of  the 
Qreef  word:  the  large  star  and  the  cluster  of  small  onea 
might  veiy  caaify  «ig|eit  the  iiatioa  of  a  aoar  and  her 
litter. 

The  Pleiades  are  so  close  a  group  of  stanj  thai  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  how  many  are  seen  by  the  nalMd  eve. 
*lhqr  an  c«ll«d  aevm^*  wya  Iiigj«M»  •  but  a»  «m  mb  at* 
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more  than  six  and  six  seems  to  be  the  number  penerally 
vitiible,  though  there  are  iuhuv  more  in  the  cluster.  These 
stars  «re  17,  19,  30.  23.  25.  and  26  of  Klamstecd.  There  i.s 
acconlingly  a  suppoHtion  that  some  one  star,  once  viauble, 
has  now  changed  ita  mafrnitude,  or  disappeared  altogether. 
The  name  has  been  dciived  ftom  vXliy.  to  aail.  One  of  the 
BYthological  etoriee  makes  theee  elan  the  daughtan  of 
pUhne  and  Atlas. 

TJie  principal  itars  of  Taurus  are  as  follows :  (jt),  (o),  (m), 
(e),  (c).  {d ),  (/),  (A)  are  not  Hayer'*  let  t ,  r  .  1  1 1  FlamaUed'a, 
by  which  he  distinguinhed  stars  m  tiic  Pleiades. 
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TAURUS  P0NIAT0W8KI,  a  eoniWlalion  formed  by 
the  Abb6  Pociobut,  a  Polirfi  astronom«(li«ll  in  17»:  we 
do  not  know  the  year  of  his  death ;  but  Ldande  nentloiu 
IriatiMioKneainedhMolwrnlions  atWilnatn  1802).  in 
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honour  of  the  reigning  king  of  Polamli  and  adopted  in  the 
French  (Fortin's)  edition  of  Flanwleed'ii  map*  (or  rather 
added  to  the  plates).  Poczobut.  in  1778,  proposed  thi» 
con^llatiou  to  the  French  and  other  aeademies,  by  whom 
it  was  received.  Bode  coIyecture^  U;  a  a  resemblanee  of 
certain  very  email  starv  in  it  to  the  hgure  oi  the  Hyadea 
was  the  reason  for  the  firvt  word  of  the  name.  It  is  situated 
between  Aquila  and  OphiuobiM*  and  the  Aatrononttcal 
Society'a  Calalogua  mairaonB  one  etar  of  it«  of  the  dzth 
magnitude,  bong  SOOD  of  lliai  oalalogne,  and  (328)  of 
Piazzi. 

TAUSAN,  TAUaSEN.  or  TAGE.SEN,  JOHN,  the  first 
Danish  theologian  who  made  his  countrymen  aciiiiainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  Lutheran  reformation.  He  was 
born  in  1404,  at  Birkindc,  a  village  in  the  island  ot  Fiinen. 
Alter  he  had  received  his  early  education  in  the  convent 
of  Antworskow,  be  wtahed  to  ooatinue  tue  atudics  at  eone 
univereity,  and  the  abhot  of  the  conTont  lixed  upon  Co- 
logne. Here  he  became  accidentally  acquainted  with 
sume  ol'  the  earliest  works  of  Luther,  which  excited  in 
him  such  a  desire  to  study  under  the  reformer,  that  he 
defied  the  opposition  of  his  superiors,  and  went  to  Witten- 
berg. After  having  spent  some  time  here  he  went  to 
Roetock*  where  he  tOOa  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Oopenliagen.  to  undertake  the  office  of 
teacher  in  one  of  the  public  schools,  1921.  This  sphere  ' 
of  action  however  did  not  satisfy  him:  We  wWi  wae  to 
proclaim  the  new  doctrines,  which  he  thought  he  could  do 
more  etfectually  if  he  willidrew  to  hm  former  eunvent  of 
Antworskow.  Here  he  cained  trreat  reputation  as  a 
preacher,  and  at  first  endeavoured  privately  to  make  his 
Drothcr  monks  acquainted  with  the  reformed  doctrines ; 
Init  in  1524»  Ott  tno  oecaeioD  of  the  aU>ot  being  absent, 
Tausan  delivered  a  eemion,  which  produced  auch  an  effect 
on  his  hearers,  that  most  of  the  monks  declared  thenuelvee 
ready  to  abandon  their  old  belief.  The  excitement  and 
disturbance  arising  from  such  proceedings  1«1  to  Tausan 
being  transferred  to  another  convent  at  Wiborg,  where 
however  he  persevered  in  his  exertions,  and  attain  srained 
a  considerable  number  of  followere.  King  Frederic  L  of 
Denmark,  who  was  favourably  disposed  towards  the  doc- 
trines of  the  (German  reformen*  and  wished  to  &voar 
Tausan,  sent  him,  in  1526,  a  letter  of  protection,  gave  him 
the  title  of  court  preacher,  an  d  :  i.,')ied  to  him  a  church 
at  Wibor^,  where  he  might  .ii  it  w  ithout  molestation. 
TTlC  bi»hnp  of  tliis  place  opposed  him  in  everythins: ;  but; 
his  attempts  were  fruitless,  as  Tausan  was  supported  by 
the  sympathy  of  the  people.  The  disputes  between  the 
two  rcligiouB  partiea  now  became  more  vehement  every 
dav  ;  and  allast  the  Idnf,  in  order  to  saveTaiiean,  invited 
him,  in  1529,  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  waa  apfKMOted 
jireacher  to  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas.  The  refonoation 
m  Denmark,  the  .seeds  of  which  had  tliiwlieen  sown,  made 
gradual  and  steady  progress  ;  and  \ii  'rder  to  settle  tho 
question  permanently,  the  kinp  issued  a  conmiand  that 
deputies  of  the  Roman  Catliolics  and  Pruteslaut*  should 
appear  on  the 8th  of  September,  1530,  b(  fore  the  assembly 
of  the  states,  and  explain  their  creeda  and  points  of  dispute. 
Tausan  and  the  principal  men  of  hia  party  were  present, 
and  it  w;is  finally  settled  that  the  Protestants  should 
prea(  h  and  propagate  tlieir  doctrines.  The  tranquillity 
thus  restored  was  intemiptcd  by  the  kin^s  death  in 
1533,  when  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  biabop  of  Roeskilde,  again  be^  to  trouble 
Tausan,  who  waa  on  the  point  of  being  dnven  out  of  Ins 
country.  For  a  time  he  absented  himself  from  (3o]>en- 
hagen ;  but  Protestantism  in  the  meanwhile  made  such 
progress,  that  the  oppontion  to  it  in  a  short  time  either 
ceased  or  became  very  w».ak.  In  1537.  in  which  year 
John  Biiireiihai;en  was  sent  bv  Luther  to  Denmark  to  aaaist 
in  arranijiui:  the  eccleaiastical  affairs  of  the  country',  Tausan 
waa  appointed  preacher  and  lecturer  on  theology  at  Roes- 
kilde ;  and  four  yeare  later  he  waa  made  bishop  of  Ripen, 
an  (Mfice  whieh  he  held  until  his  death,  on  the  0th  of  No- 
vember, 1S81. 

Tau«an  wrote  a  considerable  number  Ot  thcirfoncal 
works  in  Danish :  !<ome  of  them  are  controreriisl,  othen 
exegetical,  and  a  third  class  consists  of  translations  of 
portionsof  the  Scripture  and  of  original  hj-mns.  His  works, 
as  well  as  the  history  of  his  life,  show  that  he  was  a  simple 
and  straightforward  man ;  but  in  talent  he  was  far  inferior 
to  the  great  reformers  who  were  his  contemporaries. 
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mi  RfiichfHutorie,  p.  128,  &c. ;  compare  JMMr,  AU- 
mm.  Qdtkrttn-Lexie.,  iv.»  p.  1080,  ficc) 
TAUTOCHRON.   [Tim  of  1>bm»tit.] 

TAUTOMTF,  a  mineral  which  occurs  crytallized. 
Primary  i'orm  a  richl  rhombic  prism.  Fiacture  conchoi- 
dal,  uneven.  Hardness  G  5  to  7.  Very  brittle.  Colour 
velvet  black :  streak  grey.  Lustre  vitreous.  Opaque. 
Specific  gravity  3-886. 

Before  the  blow-pipc  on  chareoal,  melU  into  a  blackish 
Moria,  wMeh  ie  attraeted  by  the  magoct :  ivHh  borax  it 
forms  a  clear  grccn  glass. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  accurately  analyzed, 
but  is  stated  to  he  probably  silicate  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
and  silicate  of  ma^jncsia.  It  is  found  in  the  volcanic  rocks 
of  the  Lake  of  Laneh,  near  Borm,  on  the  Rhine. 

TAVKRNIKH,  .TKAN  BAPTISTE,  BARON  D'AU- 
BONNE,  the  son  of  an  Antwerp  engraver  who  had  settled 
at  Jftuie  and  dealt  in  maps,  was  born  in  1005.  He  was 
a  traTeller  from  his  boyhood.  The  sight  of  the  maps  with 
which  lie  was  surrounded  and  the  conversation  of  the 
geo^iajjhers  who  frequented  his  father's  sho])  insi)ired 
him  with  a  pnj*sion  for  seeing:  foreit^n  couiitiio-,  whu  h 
he  soon  contrived  to  gratify,  it  does  not  very  clearly  ap- 
pear by  tvhat  means  or  in  what  cajiacity. 

BemcD  1620  and  the  close  of  1630  he  viuted  most  of 
flia  eooobuB  of  Europe :  this  may  be  eonmdered  oa  his 
appreotieealdp  to  the  profession  of  a  fmveller.  Between 
1830  and  1089  he  made  six  journeys  to  the  Vjsisi  :  this  was 
the  portion  of  his  life  devoted  to  productive  tml.  The 
storj-  of  the  remainder  of  his  life,  from  1G70  to  1(>H«).  im- 
presses us  with  the  idea  of  an  clastic  and  unliml  spirit, 
which*  stimulated  in  part  by  his  dilapidated  fortune,  but 
etfll  more  by  an  incapacity  of  repose,  sunk  in  an  attempt 
to  re-enter  tliat  world  of  active  exertion  in  which  hisplace 
had  been  occupied  by  younger  men.  To  Appreciate  Imver- 
nier,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  his  character  as  it  dis- 
played itself  in  each  of  these  three  periods. 

T^^c-  appcni-s  to  have  Kit  his  paternal  home  hi  tore  lie 
had  completed  his  fifteenth  year ;  for  he  tells  us  thai  alter 
visiting  England,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  Prankfort-on-the- 
Blaio,  Auf^nngt  and  NiirnbanE,  he  waa  ioduced,  by  what 
lie  beard  at  the  last-nentionea  place  of  the  nrastering  of 
armies  in  Bohrmia,  to  repair  to  the  theatre  of  war.  About 
a  day's  iotimey  from  Niirnberg,  he  met  Colonel  Brencr, 
son  of  the  >;;ovrmor  of  Vienna,  who  took  him  into  his  ser- 
vice. Tiivernier  was  present  at  the  liattle  of  Prague, 
8th  November,  1G20.  Somo  years  later,  he  followed  liis 
master  to  Vienna,  and  tm  jmseoted  by  him  to  his  uncle, 
the  governor  of  Raab,  at  that  time  viceroy  of  Hungarj, 
who  received  the  young  Randtman  into  his  family  in  the 
capacity  of  a  pacre.  With  this  nobleman  Tavcrnier  re- 
mained four  years  and  a  half,  and  ultimately  obtained  hi^ 
dismissal  wiln  a  view  to  entering  the  service  of  the  Prince 
of  Mantua.  Something  appears  to  have  made  liim  change 
WuA  determination,  for  aUcr  a  brief  stay  in  Mantua  he  left 
it,  about  Christmas,  1629  ;  and  after  making  a  Aoit  tour  in 
Italy,  and  viiiiting  his  friends  at  Paiis,  returned  to  Ger- 
many. During  the  summer  of  1029  he  made  an  excur- 
sion into  Polund  :  on  his  return  from  v,hi<  h  lie  att.ichcd  him- 
self for  a  short  time  to  the  family  of  Culoiud  ikitler,  '  who 
afterwards  killed  Walletislein.'  Hc;u  nii:  a  report  that  the 
son  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  i  alt erwards emperor  him- 
self, with  the  title  Ferdinand  III.)  waa  to  be  crowned  king 
<tf  the  Homaos  in  Regeneburg,  Tavemier  who  luid  been 
present  at  that  prince's  election  as  king  of  Hungary  (182B) 
and  his  coronation  a.s  king  of  Bohemia  (1627),  wu^ied  to 
be  present  at  this  tlurd  solemnity  also,  and  with  this  view 
ihr>  V.  VI |)  bis  appointment  (whsterer  it  waa)  in  Butler's 

lavei  iiier  has  nowhere  explicitly  stated  what  were  his 
rank  and  occupations  while  he  led  this  unsettled  life.  No 
•xpre«ion  escapes  him  to  intimate  that  he  at  any  time 

found  himself  at  a  loss  for  money.  The  appointment  of 
pace  in  the  family  of  a  nobleman  holding  the  high  oflSce 
of  viceroy  of  Hungary  was  generally  the  iirst  step  to  the 
(;offimana  of  a  troop.  Yet  there  is  a  vagueness  in  the 
ImglUlga  of  Tavcrnier  while  speaking  of  thi-  jmrt  of  his 
IwJry,  which  leads  us  to  suspect  that  his  station  wiu  more 
of  a  menial  character.  His  Uvely  and  enterprising  disposi- 
timi  aeema  however  to  have  maoa  liimaganeraJ  favourite, 
and  his  power  of  expressing  himself— not  very  elegantly, 
if  tra  arc  to  judge  Irom  his  French,  yet  intdligibly — in 
NVtral  £uropeaB  languages,  rendered  him  an  eligible  at- , 


tandant.  His  position  was  most  probably  that  of  one  e( 
^OtM  ready«bapded,  4|ui(dt>witted,  not  ovarHmrapuloua  al- 
ttndanta,  with  whom  men  of  Ugh  rank  in  that  ago  finnd 

it  necessary  to  surround  themselves.  From  hints  droppel 
in  different  partH  of  his  travels,  it  is  highly  probable  tha': 
he  had  picked  up  some  money  in  the  wan ;  he  had  ac- 
miired  some  knowledge  of  the  military  art ;  he  knew  some- 
thing of  watch-makini;  and  jewellery  ;  and,  above  all,  he 
had  learned  to  shift  tor  himself.  Beyond  such  a  general 
acquaintance  with  maps  and  geography  as  he  had  picked 
up  in  his  father^  shop,  he  powewed  no  literary  or  acienti* 
fic  attainments ;  and  his  tastes  and  habits  were  those  of  the 
young  ruiflers  of  h\>  aL'c.  A  naturally  fn\nk  and  ki<idly 
tliough  somewhat  boisterous  temper  had  done  mucn  to 
neutralize  the  worst  impffwwona  01  tkc  Isx  aehotdin wfaieh 
he  had  been  educated. 

After 'such  preliminary  trainiogr  and  with  a  character 
thuaflur  developed,  Tavemier  commenced  his  timTcb  in 
the  East.  He  nad  abeady  been  turning  his  eyes  in  that  , 

direction,  and  making  interest  to  t^e  received  intn  Ihe 
suite  of  a  new  ambassador  the  emperor  was  about  1o  Je- 
s])atcli  to  tile  irnmd  sei^^nior,  when  the  conl\dential  a^ent 
of  Richelieu,  Fatlier  Joseph,  who  had  known  him  at  Paris, 
proposed  that  he  should  accompany  two  young  French 
noblemen  who  were  tiavelling  to  Fmestina  oy  the  way  of 
Condantinople.  Tavemier  closed  with  ^  offer,  and  in 
company  with  his  employers  reached  that  city  during  the 
winter  of  1630-31.  A  recent  biographer  has  stated  that 
he  began  hi.s  fii>t  journey  in  1G36:  tne  origin  of  the  xa\>- 
take  is  as  apparent  as  that  it  is  a  mistake.  Tavrmier  vty-, 
'after  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  finished,'  an  1 
Ferdhiand  UI.  was  not  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  till 
DecendMT,  1636.  Tkvemier  pyes  no  dates  in  the  account 
of  his  fint  journey ;  but  we  know  that  he  embarked  at 
Marseille  for  his  second  in  September,  1638 ;  and  we  abo 
know  that  he  arrived  at  Rome  on  his  return  from  his  fir>t 
voyage  on  the  day  of  F-u<trr.  He  wa-s  detained  eleven 
months  at  Constantino])le  waitinij  lor  a  caravan,  and 
seven  weeks  by  a  severe  attack  of  sickness  at  Aleppo  :  so, 
if  we  assume  he  set  out  fton  Regensburg  in  Decerob'  . 
1636.  we  have  only  three  months  left  for  tlie  overland 
journey  ftom  Regensburg  to  Dresden,  Vienna,  Constan* 

tinople,  Erzrouni.  T-.ibri/,  Tsjnilian.  l^nsdad,  .MepjM^,  and 
iScanderoon,  and  the  vu^uu'e  Jouu  Scandcrooti  to  Rome. 
It  is  impossible  that  Ta\cniier's  tii^l  jovirne}  could  ha>e 
been  Mibseuuent  to  Ferdiiiaiul  s  coronation  ai>  king  of  the 
Romans.  But  a  strong  effort  was  made  by  that  prince^ 
father  to  have  him  crowned  at  the  close  of  the  diet  held 
at  Regensburg  in  1680;  ana  Tavcrnier,  writing  from  me- 
mory forty  years  later,  may  have  imagined  that  the  festi- 
vities he  witnessed  at  that  time  were  in  honour  of  a 
coronation  which  was  cvi'cclijd  to  take  place,  but  did  net. 
Two  pa.Hsages  in  his  Tiavd^  seem  to  place  it  beyond  ri 
doubt  that  the  visit  to  Rci,'ciwburir  which  led  to  hi>  tii>' 
journey  took  place  in  1030.  In  his  first  volume  ;^p.  C89  ot 
the  Paris  ediuon  oi  1676)  the  expression  occurs — 'in 
1632  on  the  road  from  Inanan  to  Bafdat.'  He  only  tra- 
velled that  rood  onee,  ana  that  was  on  his  return  from  his 
first  expedition  into  Persia.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  rely 
upon  the  evidence  of  a  fitrure  in  a  !>uok  not  very  correctly 

Krinted  ;  but  in  the  accoijnt  of  hi>  llr^t  journey  to  I-pahan 
e  mentions  having  seen  at  Tocat  the  vizir,  who  was  exe- 
cuted a  few  days  later,  after  being  obliged  to  raise  tlic 
liege  of  Bagdad.  This  can  only  refer  to  Khoaraw  pasha, 
executed  there  about  the  end  of  April,  1632. 

This  date  heintr  asrei-taincd,  the  chronology  of  the  en- 
siung  forty  years  of  Tavcrnier*  life  maj-  be  gleaned  from 
hi.s  tmvels  with  to!fial)le  accuracy,  lie  bcf^an  hi-  first 
journey  to  the  East  from  Regensburg,  in  December,  1G30: 
penetmted  Iqr  way  of  Constantinople  and  Tabriz  to  Ispa- 
nan,  Midretumea  bvBsHgdad  and  Aleppo  to  Europe  early 
in  tiuB  anmmer  of  wSA.  ftom  this  dote  till  the  com- 
mencement of  his  second  voyage  his  history  would  be  a 
complete  blank,  had  he  not  told  in  a  parenthesis  that  he 
was  appointed  ctimptroUer  in  the  household  of  the  due 
d'Orldaiu*,  who  gave  him  leave  of  absence  durinjr  his 
journeys  to  the  East.  On  the  13th  of  September,  lt>38,  he 
embarked  at  Marseille  in  a  Dutch  vessel,  and  landing  at 
Scanderoon,  proceeded  by  way  of  Aleppo  and  the  Great 
Desert  west  of  the  Euohrates  to  Basra.  There  he  em- 
barked in  a  vesael  aaiUng  to  OnMut,  and  laodSng  «t 
Bushirc,  proceeded  through  Shiraitolapahan.  AfterMsme 
stay  in  that  capital,  he  travelled  by  witaz  and  Lais  td 
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Gombroon,  where  he  embarked  for  Surat.  He  visited 
Afra  on  this  occasion ;  but  here  agun  W«  M  at  a  lot*  for 
dates  to  enable  us  to  trace  hia  roatea.  We  only  know 
that  hejpatted  through  Rurbampore  on  his  return  fbom 
Aj?ra  toSumt  in  1641 ;  that  he  risitedOoa  and  returned  to 
Surat  by  land  about  the  end  of  1  hat  your  ;  am]  that  ho  \v;i.s 
at  Ahmodabad,  either  g:oiri<:  fo  ov  ri'tnrniiisr  I'loin  Agra,  in 
lOii  Tliiit  he  had  revisited  Ispahiin  in  the  interval  is  not 
improbable,  iinee  he  mys  that  *  lor  six  joumep  which  I 
have  made  tjetween  Paris  and  Ispahan,  I  have  made  twice 
ta  ntanv  iVom  Iqiahaa  to  Aajm  and  other  parta  of  the 
Cifeat  Mo^l 's  doniidona.*  He  tiaa  at  Ispahan  towards  Hie 
f  !a<e  of  the  year  1C42:  and  probably  soon  after  returned 
to  J-'nuiie.         his  third  voyaf^e  he  took  with  him  the 
brother  alrendy  alhuU^d  to,  and  lelt  l'ari<  on  llie  Gth  of 
Decemher.  Ic4a.    This  lime,  after  visiting  Ispahan  as 
usual,  he  embarked  at  Gombroon  for  India.   In  Januar)', 
1&15,  be  left  Surat  on  an  excwsion  to  the  diamond-mines 
near  Qoleonda.  In  Januaiy,  1048,  he  made  a  voyai^e  by  sea 
to  Goa ;  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  he  embarked  at 
Minevela  for  Batavla ;  whence  he  returned  to  Europe  in 
the  Duteh  fleet  i!i  ICA:).    Taviniier*s  fourth  journey  occu- 
pied him  from  the  181h  of  June,  1651,  when  he  set  out 
from  Paris,  til!  1655.    On  tliis  occa>iion  he  idoreedcd  from 
Persia  to  Matulipatan,  in  May,  1052 ;  he  revisited  the 
diamond-mines  near  Golconda  in  1653,  and  in  1654  he  tra- 
velled from  Onnuz  to  Kemtan,  and  after  spending  three 
months  there,  took  the  route  of  Yeid  to  Ispahan,  and  re- 
turned to  Kumpe  hy  SinjTna.  ni>  fifth  Journey  was  bi'cjun 
in  Ffbruary,  1050.    He  wa.^  at  Au'ia  m  Ibo'J,  but  we  are 
at  a  lo*s  for  other  dates  in  l!ns  journey.   The  sixth  and 
ia^t  expedition  lliat  Tnveinier  uiade  to  the  East  was  begun 
In  November,  I()U3,  and  \va.s  terminated  in  1860.  The 
most  imporUuit  novelty  of  this  jpamqr  vraa  his  tour 
throni^h  the  province  of  Bengial  aa  flir  as  Dacca,  which 
occupied  him  from  Novc  inber,  1GG5,  till  July  or  An>rit>t, 
1666.   He  wail  at  Ispahan  in  .Inly,  1667.  and  on  his  reUini 
to  Europe  visited  < '(jn>'anfiiio])le  for  llie  seeond  time. 

The  very  unsatistactory  atraageiiieut  luJopted  hi  the 
narrative  of  Tavernier's  joumcyK  has  rendered  it  advi.<uible 
to  extract  from  it  the  preceding  incomplete  chronology  of 
them.  His  flrnt  publication  wa^  an  account  of  the  in- 
terior of  tile  seraglio  at  Constantinople  (Nouvette  delation 
dg  tlntirimr  dn  Snrail),  publishea  at  Paris, in  a  thin  4to 
volume,  in  1675.  This  w  jis  followed  by  an  acconnt  of  liis 
travels  v^'-r  Vmjaget  en  Tur<)iii>',  en  Pen;',  rt  mu-  hhli  s), 
also  at  Paris,  in  two  quarto  \olunie-,  in  1(~G.  /V  tliird 
volume  was  added  in  1679,  containing  an  aceouni  ot 
Japan  and  the  origin  of  the  persecution  of  the  Chri.stians 
in  these  islands;  an  account  of  the  pMweedin;^  of  the 
deputies  flrom  the  kinie:  and  the  FVench  companvof  the 
Indies  both  in  Pt  :>:a  and  India  :  ol>senaUotUj  on  the  com- 
mei-ce  of  the  F.a^t  Indio ;  ari^a'int  of  the  kingdom  of 
Timquin  ;  aceounl  of  the  coniluet  of  the  Duteli  in  .;\iia. 
In  prcpaniii;  the  account  of  tlie  y«raglio  and  the  two  first 
volumes  of  his  Travels,  Taveniier  employed  Chappuzeau,  a 
dull  and  unintelligent  writer :  the  memoirs  contained  in 
the  ttiird  volume  were  prepared  by  Lachapelle,  secretary 
to  the  president  Lamaigoon.  Tha  aeoount  of  tha  seraglio, 
and  the  contents  of  the  tluni  volume  of  the  travels,  are 
jiailly  memoirs  compih'd  from  the  information  of  others, 
aad  partly  more  full  expositions  of  tonics  touched  upon  in 
his  narrative.  It  is  to  tnc  lirst  two  volumes  of  Tavernier's 
travels  that  we  must  look  for  such  information  of  the 
countries  he  visited,  the  time  he  spent  in  them,  and  the 
adventorea  be  eooouotered,  as  ia  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
determine  what  he  witnessed  himself,  what  he  learned 
from  the  report  of  others,  how  far  his  informants  were 
worthy  of  belief,  and  how  far  ho  was  qualified  to  under- 
stand their  comnuinicalionis.  But  the  nrran::enn  nt  of 
tltese  two  volumes  is  the  very  worst  that  could  be  cortr 
ceived  for  supplying  satisfactory  information  upon  those 
beads.  The  lirst  volume  profe.s.ses  to  jjive  an  aceount  of 
the  various  routes  by  which  the  PftjiAian  traveller  can 
reach  C!onstantinoplc»  Ispahan,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It 
is  arranged  as  a  rouHtr;  the  reswH  of  att  Tavemiei's  ob- 
serv«'i:)ns  upon  each  Hi  '  'f  i  i  i>  piven  at  once,  and  it 
is  only  Ironi  ineidental  reniiu  k--  tha!  we  learn  when  and  in 
what  diuetion  he  travelled  it.  Ills  remark^  upon  the 
custoiiis,  governmenl,  and  comrncree  of  the  dili'erenf  touti- 
trieaare  torawn  into  intercalary  elV^  ^  rt.  A  similar  ar- 
imfemant  ia  adopted  in  his  second  volume,  which  con- 
taina  tlie  Ihnta  of  Ma  obsecvationa  in  the  aottfh  of  India,  in 


the  region  between  Surat  and  Delhi,  in  Bengal,  and  in  i\m 
Dutch  poseossiona  in  the  Bastem  Archiiielago.  The  work 
is  ttdtner  a  B^ematte  aeoount  of  the  geography  and  sta- 
tisties  of  tJi  -  t  r  int"r:  in  which  Tkvermer  travelled,  nor  it 
it  a  pcrsoiiaJ  i;anauvc  of  the  traveller.  It  is  an  ill- 
diirested  and  unsatisfactory  attempt  to  eombino  both. 

Yet  are  tlie  four  volumes  we  have  mentioned  full  of 
available  matter,  both  for  the  historian  and  the  geogra- 
pher. The  former  will  find  in  it  the  finiita  of  the  forty 
years'  experience  and  observation  of  aCuropean  merchant 
m  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  and  the  Indi  an  ArehijK'lairo.  in 
the  seventeenth  centturv.  Tavemicr  did  not  pos'.es.<i  eifht  r 
the  intellect  or  the  echication  of  Thi^vfetiot  and  IJi  rnier, 
but  hi.s  op])ortuniiies  of  ob-ervation  were  more  varied  and 
protracted.  Hi'  was  a  piitt  of  that  commercial  enterprise 
and  rivalry  of  which  they  were  only  spectators.  He  ia 
himself  a  specimen  of  the  Bind  Of  adventurers  who  at  that 
time  managed  the  eomaBeree  of  Europe  with  the  East. 
His  imoonsdom  revelations  of  Ma  own  character  may  be 
relied  upon,  and  the  naivetP  with  which  thoy  are  madf 
encourages  us  to  believe  what  he  felln  m  of  others.  Hi; 
stRteinenis  have  not  pas.<ied  iinchallenircd  :  they  wounded 
the  nalioual  pade  of  the  Dutcii  loo  sore  to  he  left  without 
a  reply,  and  the  partisan  feelings  of  the  Protestant  literati 
of  Kiiropc  induced  them  to  embrace  the  cause  of  Hotlaod, 
in  op^^ition  to  the  protifci  of  Louis  XIV.  Even  the 
Cattaolic  literati  took  little  interest  in  a  writer  wlio  frankly 
confessed  that  he  saw  nothing  interesting  ur  vjilunble  in 
the  plain  of  Tioy  or  the  "imw  Pi. 
notwitl 


i[ftin  01  I  loy  or  iiie  nnns  of  Per^epo'is.  And  yet 
thstandin^  the  violent  ailackji  of  the  Dutch  and  Qai- 


vini.-t  writers,  the  silence  of  olhers,and  even  of  himsell 
(for  Tavemier  did  not  engage  in  a  controversy),  not  one 
material  assertion  he  made  has  been  di.sprovcd.  Unfriendly 
criticism  lus  been  confined  to  the  remark  that  many  of 
his  statements  regarding  the  Dutch  a»  trivia!,  and  betray 
a  littleness  of  mind  ;  thih  may  be,  but  they  are  not  the  less 
characteristic  for  that  rc.i-son'.  Tavernier's  accounts  oi'  the 
princij)al  ol>je<  ts  of  Oriental  commerce  in  his  d.ay,  of  the 
leadini^'  murkcis  and  routes  of  trade,  of  the  money  of  the 
ditterent  countries,  and  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  are 
more  full  and  intclligibie  than  those  we  find  in  any  other 
cotemporanr  writer.  His  success  in  trade  affords  a  gua- 
rantee of  the  omrectness  of  the  opinions  he  f^tafes.  We 
have  eoHated  Ms  routes,  whenever  this  w:is  pos.sible,  with 
those  of  recent  travellers,  and  have  found  them  in  j^eneral 
so  accurate,  that  they  may  be  relied  u]>on  for  the  puipL!«*e< 
of  comparative  i;eo^'ra])hy,  and  in  one  or  two  inslances  as 
aiibi-ding  information  regarding  tracts  which  have  not 
been  visited  since  his  time.  Tavemiers  notices  of  the 
route  from  Casvin  to  India  by  Caodahar»  and  of  the  pro- 
vinces to  the  north  of  Erivan,  leave  a  flivoorable  impres- 
sion of  his  talent  for  extracting  information  from  the 
native  authorities.  He  ha*  been  accused  of  jilafriaiixm, 
principally  1). cause  of  the  striking  coincidence  between  Ins 
account  of  t!ie  Guebres  of  Kerman,  published  in  1G76,  and 
that  which  Louis  Moreri  published  in  1071  from  the  papers 
of  Father  Gabriel  de  Cuinon.  It  deserves  to  be  noUced 
that  Moreri's  publicatlni  la  lucidly  arranged  and  neatly 
expreased,  while  the  account  contained  in  TavemieHs 
travels  is  eoniWd  and  misetabte  in  point  of  diction.  Had 
it  been  taken  from  Moreri, it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  lat- 
ter could  have  been  so  wretchedly  cotnpo.scd.  Add  to  this 
that  the  information  I'ouiid  in  the  papers  of  Father  Giibriel 
is  not  said  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  personal  observation ; 
that  Tavemicr  resided  three  months  among  the  Ghiebrea 
at  Kirman,  and  liad  fVequent  dealings  with  tbem  in  India 
and  elsewhere ;  that  he  and  Father  Gabriel  repeatedlv 
met  in  Persia;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  priest  ii 
quite  as  likely  to  have  derived  Itis  information  from  the 
merchant  as  otherwise.  In  jud^int;  of  the  statements 
made  by  Tavcmic  r,  the  scluwl  in  which  lie  was  trained, 
and  his  personal  character  a.s  it  apjiears  from  his  own 
stoiy,  must  always  be  kept  in  view.  He  had  no  knowledge 
of  or  taste  for  sciotice  and  literature,  for  art,  or  antiqimiiaa 
research.  He  acted  upon  impulse»  and  Ma  instincta  wm 
love  of  tmvelKnir.  and  desire  to  acquire  money  fbr  the 
wike  of  spending  it  in  feiLstinsx  ar.d  persona!  di.^plav.  A 
diamond  was  a  more  interestmi;  object  to  h;:M  than  the 
mysterious  remains  of  I'chelnunar.  He  had  no  very  nice 
or  retitu  d  sense  of  lionour,  but  lie  was  fVank  and  veracious, 
and  little  inclined  to  deck  himself  with  stolen  featheni  of 
literature;  posaibljr  beoauae  he  coold  not  apptedate  their 
value. 
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Tn  fhMi«Tt«w  we  have  been  obliged  1o  enticipete  that 

port  of  tho  history  of  the  third  penod  of  Tavemier'«  life, 
which  re  1  at  OS  to  what  may  be  called  his  literary  labour*. 
We  are  thus  enabled  to  abridge  the  hcquel  ot'  our  narra- 
tive- OnT&vemier's  return  frorr  his  sixth  journey  he  was 
pretented  with  lettres  de  nohlrsse,  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  pur- 
eiMeed  about  the  same  time  the  barony  of  Aubonne  in  the 
Bija  de  Vaud.  When  his  traveU  were  published,  they 
were,  as  has  been  intilMted  above,  fiercely  Attecked ;  in 
particular,  meet  vlndeatiy  by  Jurieu,  in  his  •Esprit 
de  M.  Arnauld' (December,  16K1  nh  v  ti  mpmtr  lyar  d 
with  a  greater  parade  of  evidenct-  \>\  lkii;ii;k  \.in  C^ueileii- 
bui^h,  in  '  VindiciiL'  Batavic*'  <  Amstortldm,  1GK4  i.  Taver- 
ni«r  nuule  no  replv.  liayle  has  given  a  characteristic 
eecQuatof  his  conduct  relative  to  the  publication  of  Jurieu, 
whieh  «M  itther  a  libel  than  a  oiticiam.  '  He  made  a 
nfliae  in  the  taTenn  woA  streett,  be  threatened  and  even 
named  the  day  and  hour  when  he  would  apply  to  the  Wal- 
loon consiaitory  of  Rotterdam  to  demand  execution  of  the 
canonical  laws  against  the  minister  who  had  dishonoured 
him:  but  his  threatening^  ca^ue  to  nothing,  he  Rtired  very 

feaceably,  and  never  commenced  any  penjeeution  at  all.' 
he  misconduct  of  a  nephew,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted 
the  management  of  his  atfaire  in  the  Levant,  obliged  him 
to  seU,  aome  time  previoua  to  1688,  hii  hotel  in  Ans  and 
tiis  eatate  of  Aubonne.  He  letired  tint  into  Switteriand, 
and  subsequently  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  nominated  by 
tht  f  lector  of  Brandenburg  director  of  a  projected  East 
India  Company.  From  the  time  of  his  tii-st  journey  lie  had 
regretted  being  prevented  from  carrying  into  execuliua  a 
dejiigu  which  he  then  entertuned  of  returning  ttom  Persia 
through  tlra  Rueaian  dominions.  His  new  appointment 
aflbraed  bin  an  exciue  and  opportunity  for  making  that 
journey,  and  he  set  out  to  travel  to  the  East  Indies  across 
Koissia  in  1688.  He  was  taken  ill  at  Moscow,  and  died 
there  in  the  month  of  July,  IWHtJ.  The  equivocal  conclu- 
sion of  Boileau's  iiucnption  on  Tavemier's  portrait  contains 
a  fiUr  enough  catimate  of  hia  ehaiaeter:— 


into  England. 


of  the  abbey  still  remain^  baft 


Ua  tool  Ikeus  m  «iMi  ftt  MB  r'u*  fpdl 
:  Wb  au'cn  no*  dlawli  de  Ittour  aujouid'ail 
Kn  tool*  i  DM  Jfcttx  il  pr««nlr 


\jn  pin*  taie*  trMon  <\nr  Ir  milril  ruhatol 
U  n'a  ricB  nipportc  dv  >i  tarv  >|ue  lai.' 

'Ijfi  six  Voyages  df  Jean  BaptiHtti  Tanrnfr,  Eciiyrr 
l^irnn  (fAuboriuf,  rn  Tun/uie,  rn  Perte,  et  au.v  Iiidei,  u 
Pari^,  167t>-9i4to. ;  L'i^pnt  de  M,  Arnauld,  tiri  dft  ccnig 
dt  tm  et  de  »et  diiciplea,'  Deventer,  1084,  12mo. ;  Henrick 
van  Quellenburgh's  Findteia  Batomea,  itfle  Re/utatie 
ton  M  TraelaH  turn  J.  B.  TbMfiMcr,  CkevtUier,  Baron 
d Aubonne,  Amsterdam,  1684,  4to.;  Bayle,  r.  'Taveniier;* 
Biographie  UnivfruHe,  V.  '  Tavemier,  Jean  Baptiste,' 
pir  n  eis-s.  I 

TAVISTOCK,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  market- 
town,  on  the  Bouth-wMtem  border  of  Devonshire,  207  miles 
from  London,  34  from  Exeter,  and  11  from  Plymouth.  Hie 
parish  extends  between  the  western  extremity  of  Daftmoor 
and  the  river  Tamar,  and,  according  to  a  survey  mde  in 
1781,  comprises  13,987  acres,  or  nearly  22  souaie  miles; 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  survey  included  lands  within  the 
boundary  of  the  borough  whicfi  iire  not  in  the  parisli :  in 
the  census  of  1831  the  area  of  the  jjarish  i.s  stated  to  be 
WJBVO  acres.  The  aurtiice  of  the  parish  ii>  divenutieU  by 
IdNa  flomdOOtO  400  feet  in  height,  which  rise  in  continued 
iuce«Moa  and  aie  aepaiated  by  valley*  often  deep  and  nar- 
row, the  general  direction  of  vbieh  ii  from  noirth<eaat  to 
south  >  :t  The  higher  ground  towards  Dartmoor  is  of 
granitic  ionnafion.  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  con- 
sists of  schistose  rock.  The  town  is  situated  nearly  in  ttie 
centre  of  the  pahsti,  on  the  north-we»t  bank  of  the  Tavy, 
which  here  flows  rapidly  through  a  narrow  valley,  from 
which  the  ground  liaca  steeply  on  both  sides  to  the  height 
of  several  hundred  iaet.  The  river  is  crossed  by  two  bridges 
within  the  town.  A  narrow  valley,  or  gully,  from  the  north, 
is  also  covered  by  houses.  The  climate  is  variable,  and  the 
average  quantity  of  rain  fallinSf  in  the  year  is  45  inches. 

In  961  an  abbey  wa»  founded  at  Tavistock,  which  wiij? 
burnt  by  the  D.mes,  and  afl.er\vards  rebuilt  on  a  lar^rer 
scale.  Henry  I.  (IIOO-IIX))  granted  to  the  abbot  a 
weekly  market  and  a  fair.  In  1513  the  thirty-fifth  abbot 
was  called  to  the  House  itf  Peen»  but  in  ISSU  his  sucOes- 
tor  sutrendenNl  to  the  king,  when  Uie  revenue  of  the 
abbey  wn*  estimated  at  902^  A  jtrinfinc-preis  wa»  esta- 
blished in  the  alibey  coon  after  the  introduction  of  tlte  art 


are  chiefly  incorporried  with  other  biuldings:  and  the  re< 
fectory  is  used  as  an  assembly-room.  John,  Lord  Raaaell* 

an^ .  slur  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  ibtfi-ned  a  gr«nt  of  the 
abocy  lands.  An  antient  lam-house  once  stood  ou  Uic  &itr 
of  the  workhouse.  The  pariah  church  is  a  spacious  edifice, 
with  a  tower  at  the  west  end  supported  on  arches.  The 
interior  eoiiaiati  of  four  aislei,  ana  a  chancel,  tad  eontaina 
sooMgood auNMiiMiitB.  The  living  is  ancBiajn,TaIiicd 
at  9(nv.  per  annum.  Hie  Independents,  unitariawk 
Q  i?.k'  i-s  aid  Wr  1pi,  ar  Nfcthodista  have  places  of  worship. 
Tlie  date  ot  the  loundation  oS  the  j|rainnmr-.school  is  not 
known,  but  in  1649  Sir  John  Qlanville  left  an  t n  iuwinent 
for  the  education  of  one  boy,  which  yieldti  about  4/.  per 
annum ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bed  lord,  in  whom  the  school-estate 
is  vested,  allows  the  master  the  use  of  a  house  rent>&«e 
besides  other  advantages,  and  20/.  a-^ear  for  the  educatiMI 
of  eight  boys.  There  is  a  Lancastenan  school  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  subscription,  which  in  1883  was  attended  by 
1:^  boys  and  88  girls.  At  the  same  period  seventeen  other 
schools  were  attended  by  203  boys  and  224  girls ;  and 
there  were  five  Sunday-schools,  in  wliicli  381  boys  and 
333  girls  were  instructed.  There  are  two  almshouses,  one 
for  lour  poor  widows,  who  each  receive  21.  a-year ;  aad 
another  lor  fifteen  penom,  iwininatcd  bjr  tha  Duke  ot 
Bedfbid,  who  recdre  Sf.  a-year  each.  A  sum  of  Iftl.  it 
applicable  to  the  apprenticin>r  of  poor  children. 

Tavistock  returned  two  members  to  parliament  previoii> 
to  tlie  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  a  j  ir.  il.  ur  a  !iu  h  jt  had 
enjoyed  since  1296  (,23  Hen.  I.).  The  nght  of  election 
was  in  the  resident  ireeholderB.  The  Tavy  formed  the 
bouodaiy  of  the  borough  ou  one  side,  and  on  the  other  its 
limits  were  deAned  by  an  artlftda]  Hne.  Under  the 
Reform  Act  the  borough  w  as  made  co-cTtenave  with  the 
limits  of  the  pariah,  the  manor  of  ("udliptown  excepted, 
and  it  still  returns  two  membtrs,  Th''  number  of  voters 
on  the  register,  in  1840,  wa.s  347.  Tavistock  i»  not 
incorporated.  The  portreeve,  who  is  elected  anauaJh  at 
the  court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  is  the  chief  giuhe 
oiEeer,  and  makes  the  return  of  the  deetioina.  Tanshiek 
it  one  of  the  polling-places  for  the  conn^. 

The  parish  register  of  Tavistock  from  1617  to  1836  hive 
been  madt  Mm  I'lii-ct  of  a  more  careful  and  elaL>oi»te 
examinatiuLi  tliiiu  liiose  of  any  other  place  in  Knglaiid. 
Tliis  ta.sk  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Barhain,  and  the  result-, 
are  ^iven  in  a  series  of  tables  which  ue  minted  in  }iart 
ix.  of  the  '  Tables'  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and 
an  abstract  of  them  is  given  In  vol.  ir.,  part  1,  of  the 
*  Journal  of  the  London  StatisHcal  Society.'  The  popula- 
tion of  the  parish,  in  1781  '■•■^■^  -'Wl;  in  ISll,  4723:  is 
1821,  54SJ  ;  in  1831.  ">G02.  Tlit  increa.se  between  1811 
and  1H21  is  attributed  to  the  extension  of  miiiins;  opera- 
tions in  tlie  neighbourhood.  There  are  some  small  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Tkvtetock  is  one  of  the  four 
stannaiy  towns  in  the  county.  In  1817  a  canal  was 
opened,  wMch,  after  a  course  of  5  miles,  2  of  whicli  are 
under  a  tunnel,  enters  the  Tamar  at  Morwel)  Ham  qi^. 
The  head  of  the  canal  is  connected  with  the  quay  or  aa 
inclined  plane  240  feet  hiijh.  Tliis  canal  connects  Tavi- 
stock with  Plymouth.  Sir  Francis  Drake  wa.s  a  native  of 
Tavistock. 

TAWI-TAWI.    fSooLoo  Ahchipklaoo.] 
TAX,  TAXATION.   A  tax  is  a  portion  of  the  produee 
and  labour  of  a  ooontiy  plaoed  at  the  disposal  of  tha  go> 


Taxation  is  the  general  char^ini:  and  levying  of  para> 
cular  taxes  Dy  the  uovcranient  upon  the  community. 
Objects  of  Taxation. 

In  a  free  state  it  is  assumed  that  all  taxation  is  nec«snry 
for  the  public  good ;  if  it  is  not  necessary,  the  reason  iior 
it  no  longer  exists.  The  amount  of  expenditure  wiU  ia  n 
great  measure  be  determined  the  ma^tude  of  a  state 
and  by  the  number  and  importance  of  its  political  rela- 
tions ;  yet  the  prudence  with  which  its  affairs  are  adminis- 
tered will  atiect  the  demands  of  the  eoveriiment  upon  tb? 
people,  nearly  ai.  much  a^  its  neceasitiai.  The  expense*  ei 
a  private  person  mu>t  be  regulated  by  his  income  ;  but  in 
a  irtate,  the  expenditure  that  is  needed  is  the  meaaure  ol 
the  public  ineoma  that  must  be  obtsinad  to  meet  it.  A 
eiviliied  eommunitv  nfiwm  not  only  wotection  tewm 
fbretirn  enemies  ana  the  means  of  internal  secoiitv.  but  H 

needs  \ar;ill■^  iiv4:tr,ti.;-i;-:  c^f  civil  c^'V' rimu  I'.t  ci'idfiuivo 
ili  welQirc,  and  wlucti  ita  wealth  eaataes  u  lo  nuuntMa 
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without  an  injurious  pressure  ui>oii  its  resources.  It  is  the 
business  of  a  i^ovemment  to  provide  theae,  when  proved  to 
be  neccs:sary.  in  the  best  manner  and  at  the  Um.  npeiue 
eoniiitent  with  their  cAaeacgr. 

Tbe  ibte  and  Uboriont  eoinimltae  of  theHbtiw  of  Com- 
mons upon  public  income  and  expenditure  in  1H2H  '  une- 
quivocally declared  their  full  aasentto  the  priiiciuU-.  that  no 
government  is  justified  in  taking  even  the  smallest  sum  of 
money  from  the  people,  unless  a  caise  can  be  clearly  esta- 
blished to  show  that  it  will  be  productive  of  some  essential 
advantage  to  them,  and  of  one  that  cannot  be  obtained  by 
a  mailer  sacrifice.*  The  committee  truly  added  to  the 
ttatement  of  tlua  just  principle,  that  'nothinz  requires 
more  iHidom  and  prudence  than  to  fix  the  public  expen- 
diture at  such  an  amount  that  the  real  want-s  of  the  people 
bliall  not  be  made  to  pive  way  to  any  imajjinary  wants  of 
the  state  :  the  latter  arise  from  -«:)  uiany  sources,  that  it  is 
frequently  very  difficult  to  prevent  the  operation  of  an 
indue  influence.'  {Second  Report,  p.  4.)   One  of  the  first 
duties  of  representatives  of  the  people  is  to  watch  with 
jealousy  the  expenditive  of  the  public  money.   Every  tax 
riiould  be  viewed  as  the  purchase-money  paid  for  equi- 
Talent  advantages  je^ven  in  return.  This  principle  a-ssumes 
the  neccssifv  of  modemtion  iu  levyini;  taxes,  and  will 
scarcely  be  denied  by  any  one  when  stated  in  that  form  ; 
yet  it  IS  not  uncommon  to  hear  it  argued  that  so  long  as 
taxes  are  tpent  in  the  country,  the  amount  is  not  of  conse- 
quence, as  the  money  is  returned  through  various  channels 
to  tht  people  ftom  whom  it  was  dehved.  The  principle 
we  Iwre  jm  laid  down  at  onee  ezpoaea  ttie  lUIacy  of  tnis 
doctrine,  by  reducing  it  to  a  simple  question  between 
debtor  and  creditor.    For  example,  by  paying  a  million  of 
money  every  year,  the  people  obtain  the  services  of  an 
army:  this  we  will  suppose  to  be  an  equivalent,  and  we 
will  Airther  assume  that  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  force 
are  pdidiaaedtaod  that  the  entire  jpur  of  the  men  la  apent. 
wilfiin  the  eonntry.  The  whole  of  the  money  will  thoa  be 
retained :  but  how?  Not  as  a  tne  gift,  not  as  the  repay- 
ment of  a  loan,  but  in  the  purchase  of  articles  equal  in 
value  to  the  whole  sum.  The  only  benefit  obtained  i)j  this 
return  of  the  million  is  clearly  nothing  more  than  the 
ordinary  profits  of  trade ;  for  the  community  ha.s  already 
provided  the  money,  and  then  out  of  its  own  capital  and 
industry  it  produces  what  is  equal  to  it  in  valoe*  and  this 
it  tM*  to  the  atate,  reoeiving  aa  pagraaent  the  veijr  aum  it 
mid  itself  contributed  aa  a  tax. 

In  wh  itevt  r  manner  taxes  may  be  expended,  they  must 
be  retrardeJ  a.s  injuriou.s  to  the  community.  '  Every  new 
tax,"  says  Mr.  Ricardo,  *  becomes  a  new  charge  on  produc- 
tion, and  raises  the  natural  price.  A  portion  of  the  labour 
of  the  country  which  was  before  at  the  disposal  of  the  con- 
tributor to  the  tax  is  {daced  at  the  disposal  of  the  atate, 
and  caanot  therefwe  be  emplojed  productiTely.'  {Milieal 
Beamomif,  ehap.  xii.,  p.  206.) 

GsNXRAL  Principles  of  Taxation. 

Having  settled  that  taxation  should  be  generally  and  in 
amount  as  light  as  possible,  it  must  be  determined  upon 
what  principles  and  in  what  manner  taxes  may  best  be 
levied.  No  other  branch  of  legislation  is  perhaps  so  im- 
portant as  the  wise  application  of  just  prmciples  in  the 
matter  of  taxation.  The  wealth,  hapi^ness,  and  even  the 
mofals  of  the  people  are  dependent  upon  tiie  tnaadal 
policT  of  their  government. 

Adam  Smith  lays  down  four|;enera1  maxims,  which  we 
&hall  briefly  cite  not  only  as  bemg  perfectly  true  in  them- 
selves and  most  valuable,  but  a.s  proceeding  from  an  autho- 
rity so  high  that  not  to  notice  them  might  be  accounted 
an  omission. 

I.  *The  sttbJectaof  eTeiy  state  enght  to  contribute  to- 
waidi  the  anpiioit  of  the  noremment  aa  nearly  as  possible 
m  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities;  that  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy  under 
the  protection  of  the  state.' 

II.  'The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay 
ought  to  be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  'The  time  of  pay- 
nentt  the  manner  of  payment,  the  quantitv  to  be  paid, 
onfl^  all  to  be  dear  and  plain  to  the  contnlmtor,  and  to 

in.  *ETeiT  tax  enght  te  be  leriedet  the  tine  orlntiie 
manner  niort  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  oontribntor 

to  pay  it.' 

tV,*Bintf  tax  oni^  to  be  aoeontrivcd  aaboth  totake 


out  and  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  aa 
possible  over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  publie 
treasury  of  the  state.' 

In  diseuminff  the  merita  of  particular  taxea  and  ebMMa  of 
taaceatWeahallnaTe  to  eenriderwitfaioiiMminnteneHthe  ap- 
plication of  Adam  Smith's  first  maxim.  Its  justice  requires 

no  enforcement  or  illustration,  although  unhajjpily  the  ob- 
jct  t  i.^  ino^t  difficult  of  attainment.  The  second  maxim  is  of 
irreat  importance,  and  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  it  miut 
he  Ktuvcrsally  acknowledged.  Uncertainty  gives  rise  tc 
f  rauds  and  extortion  on  the  part  of  the  tax-gatherer,  and  tc 
ill-will  and  suspicion  on  that  of  the  contributor,  while  it 
offen  a  most  tmurious  impediment  to  all  the  operationa  cl 
trade.  Notwitnatanding  the  many  evils  of  uncertainty,  it 
is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  fault  even  in  modern  sys- 
tems of  taxation.  We  wunld  pa.ss  over  the  practices' oi 
Eastern  desyolisms.  where  uncertainty  and  caprice  preval 
instead  of  fixed  rules,  but  that  the  vices  of  their  taxatioi 
are  so  exaggerated  as  to  show  the  evils  of  a  departure 
from  Just  principles  in  the  broadest  light.  All  taxation  ia 
foibidden  Dv  the  Koran,  and  although  the  prohibition  has 
been  evaded  and  brol^en  through  by  the  "Turkish  govern- 
ment in  partictdar  instances,  it  has  always  been  an  ob- 
struction to  any  general  system  oi'  impo-ts.  In  the  absence 
of  regular  taxes,  partial  and  irreg^ular  exactions  are  resorted 
to  for  supplying  the  wants  of  ttic  sultan.  Plunder  becomes 
the  business  df  every  governor  of  a  province,  and  thus  the 
Koran,  instead  of  defending  Moslems  from  tax-gatherers, 

fives  them  up  to  public  robbers.  'No  man  ia  aeeure  ia 
is  property  for  aa  inatant ;  all  are  eompdied  eareftdhr  to 
conceal  their  .  possessions,  lest  they  should  lose  toair 
liberty  or  possibly  their  lives  and  their  property  too.  In- 
dustry is  tnus  not  merely  cratapt d.  but  almost  prevented 
or  extirpated,  by  men  beinjr  depnved  of  all  conndence  in 
their  enjoyment  of  its  rewards.  The  country,  fertile  in  it* 
leaources  of  all  kinds,  i>  left  waste,  or  only  cultivated  aa 
fiur  aa  the  absolute  neeenitiea  of  providing  anrtenaaee 
may  reauire.  The  nearer  you  approach  the  seat  of  govern* 
ment,  this  is  more  the  case ;  and  the  ueighbourhooa  of  the 
capital,  which  in  other  countries  is  naturally  the  scene  of 
extended  labour,  thick  population,  and  great  cultivation, 
is  in  Turkey  marked  by  barrenness  and  neglect.  Constan- 
tinople can  only  be  approached  on  the  land  side  by  tra- 
velling through  extensive  wastes  without  either  nan  or 
beast  or  tiUage.'  (Po/i/iea/ PAtioNfAy,  ch.  3.) 
In  Persia  the  same  unoertain  and  cpaianve  mode  of 

exacting  mnney  for  the  use  of  the  sovcreiga  ie  leeortcd  tO|^ 
and  is  followed  by  similar  results. 

Under  the  more  constitutional  governments  of  Europe» 
the  people  do  not  indeed  suffer  from  violent  exactions, 
but  industry,  production,  and  commerce  are  too  often  re- 
strained by  irregular  and  ill-defined  taxes.  Spain  unhap- 
pily affords  many  examples  of  misgovemment,  and  the 
uyurioua  ebaiacter  of  its  taxation  iaanown  in  rafeienoe  to 
this  as  welt  aa  oHier  principles.  To  aeleet  one  hHtuee  of 
uncertainty  '■  '  Every  landowner  is  liable  to  have  his  pro- 
perty taken  in  execution  for  j^overnment  taxes,  if  he  is  not 
prepared  to  pay  a  half-year  or  more  in  advance,  according 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  Exchequer ;  consequently  he  is 
often  compelled  to  make  ^reat  sacrifices  in  order  to  meet 
such  exigencMB.'  (Madnd  in  18%,  vol.  ii.,  p.  107.) 

PCrhapa  there  is  no  better  example  of  the  evils  of  uncer- 
tainty than  that  of  the  Stade  duties  levied  bv  the  king  oC 
Hanover  upon  all  ships  pacing  up  the  Elbe  mnn  the  aea, 
and  upon  their  car:j;oi  s.  The  tariff  taxes  2368  articles  of 
commerce,  and  lays  several  liuties  upon  the  same  articles, 
so  that  the  whole  number  of  duties  is  6688.  'There  are 
X>  difi'erent  duties  upon  iron;  32  duties  upon  yam  or 
twist;  18  duties  upon  sugar;  ^  upon  leather ;  36  upon 
oil ;  126  upon  wood,  and  ao  on  with  reraeci  to  other  im- 
portant articles  of  trade.*  The  tariff  aJao  *rceorta  to  all 
modes  and  devices  of  taxation,  by  weight,  by  measure,  by 
number,  by  value  ;  and  what  is  worse,  it  vests  in  the  cus- 
tom-house officers  the  sole  discretion  of  deteriniuint,'  by 
what  standard  they  will  charge  the  duty.  The  collector 
imposes  that  kind  of  duty  which  will  produce  the  most 
money  in  the  particular  case.  The  consequence  of  this  to 
tbe  merchant  is  moat  serious.  He  cannot  calculate  or  in- 
ibnn  himself  beforehand  how  much  his  goods  will  have  to 
pay  at  Brucishausen.'  {Edinburgh  Retn'mr,  No.  el.,  p. 
361 ;  Hutt's  Siadf  Lkities.)  Tliere  are  also  arbitrary  fines 
tot  trivial  informalities  in  the  siiip's  papers,  and  winch  arr 
atld  to  reit  praetiaally  with  the  anbominate  efieens  wha 
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likewise  htmm  U»e  mafchanta  wiUi  a  miilhtude  of  pelty 
exactions  for  their  own  advantage.  S  i  M  ;i  vstem,  it  ni'ed 
•carccly  b«  said,  is  most  discouraging  &nu  injurious  to 
eommerce.  British  marduntt  have  oeen  loud  in  their 
complaints,  «nd  the  govemmenti  of  thti  country  and  of 
Hancrtrw  hiVe  fttently  engaged  in  negodilloiM,  imich,  it 
may  be  Iioped.  will  sottle  these  obnoxious  dllQss  upon 
more  sound  and  equitable  principlps. 

To  levy  ft  tax  *  at  Ibe  tirn<.'  niij  in  ih'c  manner  most 
likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor  to  my  it '  is 
tAumy*  ft  wise  policy  on  the  mrt  of  the  state.  The  time 
or  nwimer  of  Mjmeiit  may  often  be  more  vexatious  than 
the  amount  or  tbe  tat  itseft  and  thus  have  the  evil  effects 
of  high  taxation,  while  it  produces  no  revenue  to  the  state. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  merchant  imports  ^oods  and 
is  ri'iiiiirfd  to  ];;iy  a  duty  iiptm  them  immediately  and 
before  he  has  found  a  marktl  lor  them  :^ — he  m»i«t  either 
advance  the  money  himself  or  borrow  it  (ioin  Dthors,  .iml 
in  either  case  he  will  be  obliged  to  chari^'c  tin-  purchaser 
of  tlw  goods  with  the  interest ;  or  he  muKt  sell  the  Roods 
at  once,  not  on  aceount  of  any  commercial  occasion  for 
the  sale,  birt  in  order  to  avoid  prepayment  of  the  tax.  If 
lu'  iiiiy-!  till'  tax  and  hold-  the-  >:oods  the  consumer  will 
huvi'  to  rriiay  not  only  the  tux  biit  the  interest:  and  if 
hf  parts  with  them  ;U  a  loss  or  incon\ cnicKc-.  trade  is  in- 
jured, and  the  i^encral  wealth  and  consequent  productive- 
ness of  taxation  propoitiolHrtely  diminished.  To  prevent 
these  evils  the  bonding  or  itarikou$mg  lystem  was  esta- 
bliihed,  wMeh  affords  the  most  liberal  convenience  to  the 
tllefchant  and  a  ifpni-ral  faciSity  tn  the  tmdc  of  a  court- 
try.  Certjun  waruhuusi's  art'  apuuinted  under  the  charge 
of  officers  of  the  customs,  in  whu-h  goods  maybe  deposited 
without  bcinp  chargeable  with  duty  until  they  are  cleared 
for  consutnption,  and  thus  the  t.ix  is  only  paid  just  when 
the  article  is  wanted,  and  when  it  is  least  inconvenient  to 
pay  it.   [WAMtnomiTio  System.] 

Similar  accommodation  is  granted  onthdr  OA\'n  premises 
to  the  manufacturers  of  articles  Habfe  to  excise  duties.  At 
prc'sc-nt  the  customs  bondini^-wart  lMUsesare  confined  to 
the  portn.  An  exlen'iou  of  \\ivin  to  inland  towns  would 
be  soutid  in  prini-ijilc,  wtv  cdnvcnient  to  trruli-.  ;ind  un- 
attended by  any  senotts  ri^<k  to  the  revenue  or  difrKulty  of 
management  and  superv  i>ion. 

The  evils  resulting  fitim  inconvenient  modes  of  asseasins 
and  eollecting  taxes  have  been  veiy  seriously  Mt  in  this 
country  under  the  opemtion  of  the  excise  laws.  When 
any  iiu'vuiifacture  is  suhjict  to  excise  duties,  the  officers  of 
the  n  vi  iiMi'  have  L-oiirii/ar.c-o  of  every  part  of  t)ie  process, 
inspect  and  control  the  pri'miscs  and  machinciy  of  the 
nuuiufkcturer,  and  often  even  prescribe  the  mode  of  t  on- 
ducting  and  the  times  of  commencing  and  completing 
each  proceis ;  while  the  observance  of  numbcrU as  minute 
regulations  is  enforced  by  severe  penalties.  The  manu- 
facturer is  put  to  great  mconvenience  and  expense,  and 
his  irtroruiity  and  resources  an*  eoii-tuntly  interlVrt  d  with 
in  sucit  a  manner  as  to  impede  invt* ntions  and  tuiprovc- 
ment,  and  to  diminish  his  profits.  Some  manufactures 
have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  oppressive  rrgnlations. 
The  makin;^  of  lenses  of  telescopes  wa.s  at  one  time  a 
flourishing  trade.  England  had  the  supply  of  the  whole 
of  Europe,  but  within  the  last  few  years  the  manufacture 
has  liecri  transferred  to  France  and  Italy,  entirely  in  con- 
secjuenct;  ol  the  proliihitioii  of  tlie  excise  laws  a^ninst 
conductln*:  the  necessary  scmcs  of  preliiiiiiiary  exiieri- 
mfnts.  {Dieesi  of  Reports  qf  Commissiunn  s  '>.J  luvise 
lihjuir'j,  p.  IS.)  Trades  less  usfoitunate  than  that  just 
reiemtd  to  ate  nevertheieaa  veiy  severe  sufferen.  A  Lon- 
don dlstiUerstated  totheComimssionen  of  Exriselnquir}-, 
that  asKuniing  that  the  duties  on  spirits  distilled  Lv  him 
should  be  fully  bccured  to  the  revenue,  •  it  would  be 
well  worth  his  while  to  pay  .'kKXt/.  a  year  for  the  ]iri\i-e;:e 
of  exemption  from  excise  inteiieiciice.'   {Ibid.,  p.  13.) 

Any  injury  done  to  trade  is  injurious  to  the  state  by 
diminishing  the  national  wealth  and  the  employment  of 
laboor.  It  ha^  the  same  effect  also  upon  the  revenue  as 
excessive  taxation.  The  high  price  of  the  article  limits 
the  consumption  and  eonscquentlythe  revenue  arising  from 
it.  The  in;urirt',is  effei  S  of  the  excise  restrictions  '  must 
be  felt  in  an  accumidated  degree  by  the  public  who  are 
the  consumers,  against  w  lioiu  the  tax  operates  by  U»c  ad- 
dition made  to  the  price  ol  the  commodity,  not  oidy  by 
Its  direct  amount,  but  by  the  necessity  of  compensating 
fha  fiMttulhotuter  (tor  his  advaneo  of  caj^  in  deficaying 


it,  and  r.so  by  the  incietiictl  cost  of  production.'  (Ihid., 
p.  iri  In  the  ca.se  of  a  heavy  tax,  which  also  diminii^hei 
consumption,  the  state,  at  least,  derives  some  benefit: 
Init  in  the  case  of  onerous  restrictions  and  impe<ii« 
ments  to  trade  caused  by  the  mode  of  collecting  a  ta3^ 
the  state  gains  nothing  whatever,  and  the  manonetnier 
and  the  consumer  are  seriously  injured,  without  an  ecjiii\  a- 
leut  to  any  parly.  If  the  consumer  must  sufler.  it  .-houlJ. 
at  least,  be  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  revenue,  for  thi  n 
contributions  may  be  diminished  in  some  other  dirtcltun. 
Great  attention  has  been  paid,  of  late  yean,  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  excise  regulationa,  especially  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  under  the  alile  direction  of  Sir 
Henry  Pamell.  Vanous  restrictions  have  been  removed, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  excist?  revenue  may  be  found 
capable  of  being  collected  without  intliclintr  greater  in* 
juries  upon  trade  than  other  branches  ut  taxaiiuH. 

The  tiot  produce  of  atax  is  all  that  the  state  is  interested 
in,  and  therefore  any  violation  of  the  fourth  maxim  of  Adaa 
Smith  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  those  already  stated 
in  reference  to  the  third.  Such  violation  increases  the 
amount  of  the  tax  directly,  as  the  former  was  shown  to 
inrrease  it  indirectly,  without  any  aJva:itag-e  to  llie  stale. 
Facihty  ol'  collection  is  a  great  reeomtni-nvhitiun  to  any 
tax,  and,  on  the  coiitiaiy.a  dirtpropijilimi  i;etween  the  •o.st 
of  collecting  and  (he  amount  ultimately  secured  i*  a  good 
ground  for  removing  a  tax,  though  ibunded,  in  other 
respects,  upon  just  principles.  On  this  aocount  alfme«  as 
wen  as  for  the  general  convenience  of  trade,  it  is  worthy 
of  «5rrinii<5  nttcr.fiiin,  wtiuther  the  cu>toms  duties  upon  a 
great  number  of  uiticlva  ol  iuip:>i  t  slioidd  not  be  altotcether 
rejtealed.  Although  great  altiiatious  have  recently  bci-n 
made  in  on  *  tariff,  the  number  of  articles  remains  the 
same.  In  ]«.'$!)  there  were  349  distinct  articles,  each  pro- 
ducing less  titan  lOU/.  a  year,  and  in  the  aggregate  oslir 
H(XH)/.  There  are  also  132  articles  producing  fitmi  tOW. 
to  .'j()0/.  each,  and  altogether  31.629/.,  while  46  article* 
produced  98{  per  cent,  of  the  whole  customs  revcnuv. 
{Import  Duller  U> {"^rt,  l^vU),  p.  -4.  i  It  is  obviovis  that  iIk- 
examination  of  every  desi-cnplioii  oi  uit-jthandizc  a;iJ 
])a<  ka:,'c.  and  the  assessment  of  nearly  12(X)  different  rate* 
of  duty,  niuat  ereatly  increase  Ute  establishment  requirvd 
for  collecting  (his  branch  of  the  revenue.  The  cost  of  col 
iecting  Uie  duties  upon  tlie  larger  and  more  productiTe 
articles  of  import  could  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  tbe 
amount  of  tlie  tax. 

The  fulluwing  table  may  be  interesting  as  showing 
rate  at  which  the  whot«  revenue  is  ooUe<^  in  the  tlnitcd 
Kingdom : — 

Table  thowing  the  CoH  ^CottKiing  thu  Rmmtue  of  tk* 

I'niti'd  Kingdom  <j/" Grml  lirilain  and  Jrdind  for  Tfn 
}'i  iirx.  froiii  1832       1S41  iiii:luyn-f  .  compiUd  lixim  the 

\i'         I  iiumce  Accoiuil--'. 


OfiMi  Baoaift  Of  ■««■••■ 

ChaifM  of  CaU«cU«B. 

Hale  prr 
for  » h»c 

titfat 

£  «. 

d. 

£       *.  d. 

£  «. 

d. 

1832 

49,571,4.59  17 

3.nG4,702  13  11 

G  3 

1833 

r.2,.'j7 1,110  14 

u 

o,jtjO,liU;J    4  4 

U  la 

1834 

52.7r);},J4(i  17 

11 

3,582,63.'>   4  4 

ti  15 

1835 

52,58y.lJ<J2  4 

6 

3.5«u.2:«  IH  11 

6  13 

4i 

1836 

54,973,(577  0 

6 

3,41i3.0H  17  1 

ti  7 

li 

1837 

5Z287.737  14 

0 

3,43U,67U  4i  5 

•  11 

2 

1838 

52,979,2;^  13  lU 

3,4fi0.tM0  13  4 

6  lO 

3 

1839 

.'>3.34S,496  14 
52.916.040  8 

7 

3.4R3..~>33   4  9 

6  10 

7 

1840 

3 

3,549,009  15  5 

6  14 

1841 

53,596,260  14 

4 

3.583,688  7  H 

e  18 

There  is  little  \  anation  iVoin  year  to  year  on  the  grcm 
char^e«of  collection,  but  there  is  a  conuJerable  di^peopor* 
tion  m  the  cost  of  collecbng  different  brancbea  o(  the 
revenue.  In  the  axcisa  cost  6/.  7'.  ad,  per  eenL  in 
the  collection ;  the  assesaed  taxes  4/.  lit.  9d. ;  and  tbe  re< 
venue  arising  from  stamps  only  21.  3.*  .  4J. 

The  French  revenue  is  coilecttd  at  a  much  greatir  ro-\ 
For  some  yea  -  jtast  the  averau'e  lesruiie  of  cciin  •;v 
has  been  1.0'J!U,lXJ0,UU0  francs,  o:  ui.tKKj.iK*)/..  and  the  *x'- 
I>cn.sf-<oi  in  nagingand  collectiui,Mitiit  ^umlm\ti amount r*! 
to  150,000,000  francs,  or  U,000,OU>/.,  being  uo  Ivm  Xhma  15 
per  cent.  iCommerciai  Tarfft,  Part  IV.,  Finam,  19i%  p. 
11.}  It  iaveiy  probable  that  maqjiteman^r be  iadoM 
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tha  Wnmoh  •■lulation  of  thtiqpwiei  of  ooU^tlten  which 
■K  not  ilitnl  in  th«BiigBrii  teeoimts ;  but  nuUnfr  Kbenl 

allowance  on  ihaf  ai  cQunt,  a  great  diitproportion  rt'iTi.iiii!> 
b«tw«en  tlu'  cust  ui'  collecting  the  revenue  in  llu-  two 
countries.  It  may  perhaps  be  fairly  t^tunaU-d  that  the 
l«venu«  of  France  co«>t<  twice  aa  much  in  the  collection  aa 
that  of  England.  The  expemM  «f  eoUecting  a  revenue 
DMjr  be  high  without  voy  ttfenaot  to  tho  mode  of  taxation. 
An  MtMllint  tut  nu^  m  ooUaetod  ia  a  bad  manner,  eithcr 
by  having  numerous  idle  and  highly  paid  officers,  or  by 
cumbrous  res9iIations  and  checks,  wliich  may  cost  the 
government  much  and  jirntect  the  revenue  very  little.  Of 
these  two  ckibcs  of  oxpi'nso  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce 
which  is  mo^  injnriouH  lo  a  countrj'.  Tl>c  I'ormer  will 
geaerally  be  found  to  form  part  of  a  gaoeral  system  of  lU- 
fegnlated  expenditure :  the  latter  may  ariie  Stom  unwise 
precautionafcr  thoacetui^of tbottVMUii.  InE^MOOthe 
prodigious  mnnber  of  oSeiil  penoiit  it  notorioui,  lal  in 
that  ini  t  we  must  se(<k  for  the  main  ouM of  the  eoonitottR 
co»t  of  collecting  the  revenue. 

DtFrsBSNT  CtAasa*  or  Taxis. 

In  sfti'ftiiiK  (jne  or  more  clashes  of  taxes  for  r;u>in|»  the 
revenue:  of  a  htnte.  the  pritu  ij.'lcs  already  discu-'^U'd  should 
be  adhered  t)  far  iu,  po^Mhk-  ;  but  these  do  not  pomt 
out  any  particular  mode  of  taxation  as  preferable  to  others. 
Whatever  mode  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  may  be 
found  to  ytresa  moat  equally  upon  different  aienhen  of  the 
eomnunity,  to  be  leait  liable  to  objeetiona  of  uneertainty, 
or  inconvenience  in  the  mode  or  tnno>  of  iiaynient,  or  to 
be  attended  wilh  tiiu  least  txpuase,  is  faiiiy  tipen  to  the 
choice  of  a  statesman;  unless  objectioui  of  suine  otlur 
nature  can  be  proved  to  outweigh  thcisu  jrecomiaenda- 

tiOllM. 

The  two  SKtt  divinmi  under  which  motit  taxes  may  be 
lileoMd  «fe  careef  and  indirect. 

I.  Direct  TToxm. 

All  taxes  ought  to  be  paid  ftom  the  ineome  of  the  com- 
munity. To  derive  revenue  fiom  capital  is  to  act  the  part 

of  a  spendthrift ;  and  such  a  practice,  as  in  private  life, 
must  be  condemned.  If  the  taxes  of  any  country  should 
become  ^o  dispro]ioitirtned  to  itii  income,  that  in  order  to 
pay  them  continual  inroads  must  be  made  upon  itstauilal, 
its  resources  would  fail,  employ mont  ot'  (ibour  would  dc- 
creaaCt  and  the  revenue  must  necessarily  be  reduced  by 
the  general  imtraverishment  of  the  tax-payers.  8iich  a 
svslem  could  not  lone  continue  ss  regards  all  capital,  b:  i 
It  may  affect  partienlar  brandies  of  capital,  or  all  capiUi. 
in  certain  conditimm.  In  whatever  deirree  it  is  permitted 
to  operale  it  is  inji:ru)us.  A  tax  upon  lesjacies  is  avow- 
edly a  direct  detlnction  from  capital  :  and  on  that  nc<  oiint 
objectionable,  although  it  i*  profttabie  to  iUo  trea«uty  and 
▼eiy  easily  collected.  In  this  country  legacies  left  to 
strangers  are  chaned  with  a  stamp  duty  of  10  per  cent., 
and  even  when  left  to  relatives  the  scale  of  duties  is  suf- 
ficiently high  to  cause  a  serious  diminution  of  the  capital. 
A  ftirther  duty  is  charged  on  proving  a  will,  called  pro- 
baie-duttf,  which  is  perhaps*  more  fre<iuently  paid  out  of 
capital  than  income.  Tiie  same  obwervations  will,  of 
coui^e.  apply  to  duties  charged UpOQ  SnCOeMioa  tO  th«  per- 
sonal Property  of  intestates. 

With  these  exceptions  it  has  been  the  ob(eet  of  tiie 
British  legislature  to  denve  all  tams  from  income,  either 
by  direct  aMsmnent  or  by  mean*  of  the  voluntary  expen- 
diture of  thf  peojile  iipon  taxed  ooinniodities. 

Direct  taxes  upon  the  land  liave  lieen  universally  re- 
sorted to  by  all  nations.  Such  taxes  arc  obvious,  and  re- 
quire but  little  refinement  to  dcviae  ;  and  in  countries 
without  commerce,  land  is  the  only  source  from  which  a 
revenue  can  be  derived.  In  most  of  the  Eastern  mo- 
narchies the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  has  usutdly  been 
IMsed  by  heavy  taxes  upon  the  soil.  Hie  tangible  nature 
of  land  and  of  its  produce  offers  great  temptations  to  immo- 
<lcrate  taxation.  In  Spain,  at  the  present  time,  the  taxes 
upon  the  soil  are  most  oppressive  and  injurious.  'The  lav 
imposed  on  corn-tields  is  so  heavy,  th  ,'  1  irmers  in  creneral 
find  It  more  to  their  interest  not  to  til!  their  lands  at  ail, 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  costs  and  charges,  and 
their  labour  to  boottbythaezoibitaBayof  th^intendienta's 
demand  wbleh  wotdd  have  to  me«t.  They  hare 
adopted  the  plan  therefore  of  sowing  no  more  wheat  than 
18  neceikisary  for  the  sustenance  of  their  own  families.    It  is 

qoita  dear  indMd  to  all  who  in  aonTenuit  with  tlM  atala 


of  agncultuia  hi  Spain,  that  unle«i  a  complete  change 
takes  place  in  the  system  of  taxation,  sy  a*  gaatJy  to  re- 
il  the  burthens  upon  the  land,  there  will  not  only  be  a 
htakjiiation  in  rural  industry,  but  eventually  the  country 
will  cease  to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  for  it*  own  con- 
sumption of  thatsuperio.  wheat  on  whic  h  Spaniards  pride 
themselves,  and  which  was  formerly  and  might  sUU  bo 

f'ovm  in  sufficient  (Quantities  to  supply  all  ttie  markets  in 
urope.'  (Madrid  m  ISSS,  vol.  ii.,  p.  109.) 
The  land-tax  in  England  is  one  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity. We  find  that  under  the  Saxon  kings  a  tax  of  this 
dcsfription  wtis  in  ubc.  When  the  invasions  of  the  Danes 
beuaine  fiequent,  it  was  customary  to  purchase  their  for- 
bearance by  large  sums  of  money ;  and  as  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  the  crown  were  not  sujioient,  a  tax  was  im- 
posed on  every  hide  of  Iwtd  ui  the  Ungdom.  "niis  tax 
seems  to  have  been  first  mposed  a  d.  991,  and  was  called 
Danegeld,  or  Danish  tax  or  tribute.  (Scuon  Chroiude, 
by  In^m,  n.  IfiH.)  It  wa*.  originally  one  shilling  for 
each  hide  of  land,  but  allenvardd  rose  su  liigh  as  seven:  it 
tlien  fell  to  four  shillin^.s,  at  which  rate  it  remained  till  il 
was  abolished  about  seventy  ycaia  tfler  tha  Nonoan  oon- 
quest.  (Henry, vol.  iK..  p.  388.)  Avevenuo  still  Con- 
tinued to  be  deiived under  difiierent  names  from  assessmenta 
upon  all  persons  holding  lands,  which  however  became 
merged  intli  r.  r  il  subsidies  introduced  in  the  reigns  of 
Richard  II,  and  iienry  IV.  During  the  troubles  in  the 
rci^n  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Common  u  en  I  th,  the  practice  of 
laying  weekly  and  monthly  aaseasmentaof  specific  sums  upon 
the  several  counties  was  resorted  to  and  waH  found  so  pro- 
fitable, that  after  the  Hestoratioathaanlicnt  mode  of  grant- 
ing subsidiea  wasrenewed  on  two  oeearfonsonly.  ( Ri'j>ort  (if 
Hout9  ft/  Commons  on  l/ind  Tbx  av  nfTrdinK  <\ilhiitirii, 
1828.)   In  1602  a  new  vahiation  of  estates  was  made,  and 


certain  payments  wt 


;»nrtioned  to  each  county  and 


hundred  or  other  divi.sion.  These  payments  have  varied 
in  amount  from  1*.  in  the  pound  to  4*.  on  the  assessed 
annual  value,  according  to  the  annual  Ldod  Tax  Acts,  but 
whatever  may  have  been  the  vmatioos  in  fha  fate  levied, 
the  valuation  has  been  the  same;  and  the  propuriton 
char|;e4d}l«  to  each  district  has  continued  the  »arae  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  ting  William  III.,  n-s  regulated  by  the 
Act  of  iuy2.  That  usjieasmcnt  IS  said  not  lo  have  been 
accurate  even  at  that  time,  and  of  course  improved  cul- 
tivation and  the  application  of  capital  during  the  last  1441 
years  have  completely  changed  tiiu  relative  value  of  dif- 
t<  ri  nt  portions  of  thasoU.  On  aceoont  of  tha  gsnarally 
u  rea.ved  produetlvieness  of  liad,  the  taxbMrs  npnn  the 
whole  but  a  trifling  proportion  to  the  rent,  yet  its  inequality 
is  very  ^eat.  For  instance,  ia  Bt'dfordalurc  it  amounts  to 
2».  la.  in  the  pound  ;  in  Surrey,  to  U.  Id. ;  in  Durham,  to 

;  in  L,<ncashire,  to  2d. ;  and  in  Scotland,  to 
(Apfteruli.r  to  Third  Report  on  Agricultural  DiMtren^ 
1836,  p.  545.)  Adam  Smith  imagined  that  tins  tax  was 
borne  entirely  by  the  landlords,  but  this  opinion  has  been 
proved  to  bo  cnroneous  by  modem  nohtieal  cconomtsU,  who 
hold  that  the  tax  {ncreanes  the  price  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  and  is  therefore  paid  by  the  cnnsumei>.  Of  that  we 
entertain  no  doulit  :  but  Wf  aie  unable  fti  ai^ree  with  Mr. 
Ricardu  Hul  iln  l-niihsh  land-tax  is  not  ot)jectional)le  a.s 
regards  AJam  Smith's  lirst  principle,  viz.  on  the  ground  of  , 
inequality.  (Political  Economy,  chap,  xii.)  He  assumes 
that  inferior  land  would  not  be  cultivated  until  tha  price  of 
produce  had  become  so  Mgh  as  to  remonerate  the  grower 
atlcr  payment  of  the  tax  ;  and  that  tlie  owners  of  the  soil 
therefore  would  not  t.uffer.  but  only  the  consumer.  But 
land  i.s  often  cuUivnted  for  jileasuri",  for  bcientiB'-;  c:vperi- 
ment,  and  for  speculative  purposes,  wiiiie  in  this  country 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  supply  at  a  time  when  population 
was  rapidly  increasing  has  forced  inferior  soils  into  onl- 
tivation.  Then  admitting  that  the  consumer  pays  the  tax, 
the  owners  of  land  appear  to  us  to  be  in  the  same  relation 
to  eaeh  other  ss  merchants  would  be  who  should  be 
charged  unequal  rates  of  duty  upon  articles  in  which  they 
deal.  In  that  case  the  consumer  would  ultimately  pay  the 
tax,  but  no  one  will  deny  that  the  seller  who  pays  the 
highest  tax  in  the  linst  instance  meets  his  competitor  at  a 
diaadvmtage  in  the  market.  He  must  wait  for  very  high 
piice«»  or  miust  sell  at  lower  proits.  Such  is  aatna% 
the  ease  where  artides  imported  from  diffimnt  oonnlries 
bear  iinenual  rates  of  duty  ;  and  such,  we  apprehend, 
miut  be  tlie  ease  where  the  land  is  unequally  assessed 
toilivahw.  (Laho-Tax.] 
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A  tax  upon  the  ^ross  rent  of  land  would  ikll  upon  the 
.wkUoi4  and  would  be  ia  ttct  a  tax  upon  hu  annual  in< 
comet  and  as  mieh  would  Ikll  with  undue  aeverity  upon 
him,  unle»  other  ilassea  of  the  community  should  be  liable 
to  a  proportionatp  deduction  from  their  respective  incoriles 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  This  brings  usto  cunaider  the 
expediency  of  a  general  tax  upon  all  incomes. 

As  the  object  of  taxation  should  be  to  obtain  from  each 
individual  in  a  state  a  contribution  to  the  expenses  of 
government  in  proportion  to  his  means ;  and  as,  in  what- 
ever form  the  tax  may  be  levied,  the  contribution  should 
be  paid  in  everv  case  from  income,  and  not  from  capital, 
the  mmplest  ana  most  ecjuitahle  mode  of  faxafion  would 
a]ii)ear  to  be  that  which,  after  a-H.ses.sine  the  iuimuil  income 
of  each  person  arifiinsr  from  all  sources,  shoulil  take  from 
Inui.  directly,  a  certain  proportion  of  his  income  as  his 
share  of  the  gcncr|l  eomriDution.  Such  a  tax.  equitably 
levied,  would  eppev  to  Mvee  in  tbcorv  with  all  tne  four 
nnxiina  of  Adam  Smith;  bat  jmeticalfy,  every  tax  upon 
income  must  nl  mmri  in  inequalities,  in  uncertainty^  «nd 
in  l^at  personal  iiard.-'hips  and  inconNcnience. 

In  order  to  make  such  a  tax  fall  equally*  upon  all,  in  the 
firat  place,  the  assessment  must  be  equaT.  But  how  is  thi» 
to  be  cRiNted  ?  By  the  voluntary  statement  of  each  per- 
aoD,  or  bjr  investigation  and  proof?  If  by  the  former 
meaat,  the  equality  of  the  tax  would  depend  upon  the 
honesty  of  parties  placed  under  a  temptation  to  be  dis- 
honest: the  least  scrupulous  part  of  the  community  would 
be  taxed  lightly,  and  the  conscientious  would  bear  the 
m»in  burthen  of  the  tax.  If  by  the  latter  means,  viz.,  by 
investigation  and  proof,  the  dishonest  still  ha\e  an  atlvan- 
t»ff«  over  the  conscientious :  because  income  arising  from 
some  sources,  being  capable  of  direct  assessment,  cannot 
b«coiuM«kNli  while  other  deecriptiotts of  iBeame  in  often 
known  only  to  tiie  possesMr,  upon  whose  ^teehuvtion  elonSt 

in  such  cases,  reliRtifi'  nr-^t  he  pliml 

But  supposing  that  either  by  dei.iard.tion  or  by  proof,  or 
by  both  combined.  t!ve  actual  income  of  each  individual 
could  be  ascertained,  the  mere  income  of  persons  is  a  most 
ftUaooos  test  of  their  means  or  ability  to  bear  taxation. 
One  nan  tus  a  fee -simple  estate  in  land,  or  money  in  the 
Ainds,  modacing  an  income  of  1000/.  a  year,  which  will 
descend  to  his  children  after  his  death;  anotlier,  by  a 
laborious  and  uncertain  profession,  aJso  obtains  an  annual 
income  of  KKXV.,  dependent  not  only  upon  his  life,  but  upon 
his  health  and  a  thousand  accidents.  The  annual  incomes 
of  these  two  men  are  the  same,  but  their  circuinstani  e?. 
are  motit  dissimilar.  Before  the  latter  could  be  placed  in 
the  nmc  position  as  the  former,  he  must  have  an  income 
lane  enoosh  to  enable  him  to  insure  his  Ufe  for  a  aom  of 
which  the  mteieet  would  be  lOOOf.  a  year,  and  atUl  have 
1000/.  left  to  spend  annually,  after  the  payment  of  the 
premium.  But  e\en  then,  if  he  should  lose  his  liealtli,  his 
present  income  woukl  fiiil  him,  he  would  not  he  able  to 
continue  the  insurance,  and  his  position  therefore  would 
still  be  mure  precarious  than  that  of  the  proprietor  of  land 
or  funded  property.  Yet  these  two  men,  with  means  so 
unequal,  would  be  aaseased  alike,  and  charged  with  equal 
contributions.  But  suppose  that,  instead  of  insuring  his 
life,  thf  pmfessional  man  should  save  hidf  his  income 
e<. :  [  1  .  ,i:  he  \vould  .-till  be  charged  upon  the  whole,  and 
thus  his  capttai  m  w  t'U  ii»  \n»  iitcume  would  be  taxed. 

The  case  of  annuitants  also  may  be  instam  ed  as  one, 
amongst  numerous  othersi,  of  peculiar  inequality.  One 
person  invests  his  money  in  permunent  securities,  and 
retains  bis  capital,  but  derives  a  email  inoMne«  and  then- 
fore  contributes  a  propoTliona!ly  snndl  rate  of  tax :  another 
purchii-ses  an  annuity,  and  ])ar1.^  with  his  capital  ;  but  as 
his  income  is  much  lurger  than  tluit  of  the  capitalist,  he 
pays  a  hii'her  tax.  At  tirst  sight  this  may  appear  a  just 
arrangement ;  but  in  fact  nut  only  the  income  of  the  annui- 
tant u  taxed,  but  also  his  capital ;  for  that  which  is  taxed 
ee  hi*  income  b  derived  partly  Itom  the  interest  of  his  pur- 
ehase>money,  and  partly  from  an  annnal  repayment  of  a 
portion  of  hut  principal. 

These  and  many  other  evident  cases  of  inequality  can 
Si  l  i  t  ]',  be  (pu'sliontd  ;  but  it  is  alleired  that  other  taxes 
prt!i>!>  With  as  much  inequality  upun  differ^^nt  daises  of 
persons,  and  that  no  attempts  .-ire  made  to  equalize  their 
pressure,  as  the  causes  exist  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
beople,  and  not  in  the  nature  of  the  taxes.  (Pitt's 
Snmhet,  vol.  iiL,  p.  9.)  It  is  said  that  the  assessed  taxes 
affect  the  profeanonal  man  to  the  same  extrat    the  man 


of  property.  Ihcn  k  howenrar  Hum  essential  difference 
between  taxea  upon  income  and  taxes  upon  expenditnre: 
the  fbnncr  are  compulsory,  tlie  latter  are  voluntary,  and 

paid  or  avoided  at  the  option  of  each  individual.  If  a  man 
be  saving  money,  an  income-tax  seiies  upon  his  accruing 
capital :  a  tax  upon  expenditure  is  1 1  v  i  ed  ui>on  that  portion 
of  nis  income  only  which  he  thinks  u  prudent  to  spend. 

To  smooth  in  some  degree  the  inequalities  of  an  incum 
tax,  1st,  the  annual  premiums  on  policies  of  insurance 
should  not  be  reckoned  as  income  in  the  assessmeot, 
being  cleariy  capital,  and  the  paynMBla  beiac  no  looger 
optional,  as  the  insmance  coidd  not  be  cuscontiinied 
without  loss ;  this  provision  was  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1798 : 
2ndly,  incomes  ansinsr  from  realized  property  should  be 
taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  profits  of  trades  and 
professions :  :)rdly,  annuitants  should  be  rated  on  Mieii 
terms  as  to  avoid  the  assessment  of  any  poitiOK  Of  their 
capital  as  part  of  their  income :  4th|y,  all  ponona  diaald 
be  liable  to  the  tax,  whatever  may  be  the  mount  of  their 
incomes. 

In  addition  to  the  unequal  pressure  of  an  income-tax, 
which  cannot  be  ailopether  corrected  by  any  expedients, 
there  is  much  uncertainty  in  the  assessment  of  certain 
classes  of  persons.  The  vicissitudes  of  trade,  bad  debts, 
or  deferreo  payments,  render  the  incomes  of  comznercial 
and  professional  men  very  uncertain  ;  and  nominal  inoome 
therefore,  which  afterwardi  cannot  be  realiwd,  may  be 
charged  with  the  tax. 

But  the  last  and  strongest  of  the  objections  to  ao 
income-fax  i>»  f he  inquisitorial  nature  of  the  invcstii^lion 
into  the  affairs  of  all  men,  which  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
statement  of  their  incomes.  This  objection  indeed  is 
treated  lis;htly  by  some ;  but  by  the  masa  of  the  contri- 
baton  it  is  considered,  beyond  all  quertkm,  a*  the  most 
incon^nient  and  unaeaaonable  quality  of  an  ineome-tax. 
Even  if  the  exposure  of  a  man's  affairs  could  do  him  nc 
possible  injury,  yet  as  an  offence  to  his  feelintrs,  or  even 
caprice,  it  is  a  hardship  which  is  not  involved  in  the  pay- 
ment of  other  taxa>.  How  many  persons  are  anxious  to 
conceal  tlie  amount  of  their  wei  Jth?  It  may  be  IboUi; 
but  they  certainly  must  have  strong  motives  for  conceal- 
ing  thu  wUch  most  others  are  proiid  of  displaying.  Then 
who  cannot  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  an  honest  man 
who  conceals  tlic  extent  of  his  poverty,  and,  by  self-deniaJ 
and  hard  economy,  is  still  enabled  to  hear  up  ac.iinst  ad- 
versity? It  is  in  vain  to  deny,  what  all  men  feel,  that  the 
appearance  of  poverty  does  aeijrade  a  man  m  the  eyes  of 
others ;  and  the  feelings  of  good  men  ought  to  be  respected. 
But  apart  from  matters  of  feeling,  it^jury  of  aieel  cmFader 
is  aieo  iniicted  upon  individuds  by  an  axpoeiiic  of  tbei< 
mrane  and  sources  of  income.  Mercantile  men,  fhnn  the 
dread  of  competition,  take  pains  to  conceal  fiom  othTv 
especially  if  m  the  same  Inisiness.  the  Kpi)!ii  at inn  of  their 
capital,  the  rate  of  profit  realized,  their  cunnection.v.  and 
their  credit,  all  of  which  must  be  disclosed,  perhaps  to 
their  serioua  iijufy^wben  there  b  an  invcstigraioa  oftfacir 
profits. 

For  theee  reasons,  the  mode  of  oolleetini^  the  ineotte 

tax  certainly  cannot  he  approved  of  as  beine  •  most  likely 
to  be  convenient  to  the  contributor."  It.s  ifeiu  tal  unpopu- 
li...'  v  \hen  in  o])eration  is  the  l>est  proof  of  its  haidsKip 
and  inconvemeiice.  Upon  the  whole,  a  tax  upon  income  i> 
so  difficult  to  adjust  equitably  to  the  means  of  individualv 
and  the  mode  of  collection  is  neceasariiT  liable  to  such 
strong  objection,  tlmt,  if  resorted  to  at  all,  it  should  be  le- 
served  for  extraordinary  occasions  of  state  necessity  or 
danger,  when  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  cannot  safely  be 
relied  on. 

The  English  aj>!>e^'d  taxe^  ha\e  as  few  objii  liurw  m 
principle  as  most  mode«  of  direct  taxation.     Witlt  an 
equitable  assessment  and  special  exemptions  in  certaip 
cases,  they  are  capable  of  being  made  to  bear  a  toleiab]y 
Jual  prapMtion  to  the  incomes  of  the  individuals  payioc 
them.  They  share,  however,  in  the  fucneral  unpopularity 
of  all  direct  taxes,  ami  it  cannot  be  denied  that  th.  y  i  i>en 
prejss  une<jually  upon  |)arlicular  persons.    The  numUtr  of 
windows  in  a  house  is  aver)  iini>crfect  criterion  of  i!» 
annual  value,  and  in  our  0])inion  the  houise-tax  wtuch  bet 
been  removed  was  far  prelt  ul  %  .  laprincipks  to  thewift* 
dow-duty,  which  is  still  retained.   Tne  inequalitica  in  the 
assessments  were  undeniable  :  but  these  might  have  Wen 
corrected  by  careful  valuation.    Under  ordinar}-  ciri  r.rr.- 
■tances,  a  tax  upon  houses  will  fall  upon  the  occupier. 
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wl»  !a  tntcnded  to  pay  it ;  but  if  ft  Tery  hmyf  tax 

Imposed,  it  would  discouraj^e  the  ocrnpati  n  rf  houses, 
lessen  the  demand  for  them,  and  thereby  duuuush  the 
rctit  of  the  landlord,  or,  in  other  words,  transfer  the  ac- 
tual payment  tu  him.  (Adam  Smith,  book  8,  chap  ii. ; 
Ricardo's  Politioil  Economy,  chap.  3cir.)  Sach  ft  tax 
would  be  attended  with  veiy  bad  GonMaacnctB ;  U  would 
compel  manv  persona  to  liT«  in  itifecior  notiiftt  «r  in  lodg;- 
tnga,  and  tnu^  diminish  their  comfortji  and  deteriorate 
their  habita  ol'  liTc  ;  and  by  reducing  the  demand  for 
houses  It  would  limit  the  employment  of  capital  and 
labour  in  builtiini;.  The  direct  taxes  upon  horses,  t  ar- 
riagcs,  hair-powder,  armorial  bcorinn  &c.,  beinc  paid 
voluntarily  by  the  rich  to  j^tify  tneir  own  taste  for 
Ittsaty  or  di^lfty,  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  many  ob- 
Jeeton.  Hie  use  of  such  arlieles  genentlly  indieatea  the 
nalc  of  Ittoooie  enjoyed  by  the  oontriimtor,  and  tlie  tax  is 
tnn  licht  to  discourage  expenditoN  or  to  malcc  aiqr  amsi- 
ble  deduction  from  his  means. 

A  very  fair  principle  of  lev^ying  a  direct  tax  is  exliibited 
by  liie  assessment  of  property  in  every  parish  in  England 
and  Wales  to  the  poor  rates.  Local  knowledge  renders 
a  perfectly  correct  valuation  possible,  and  every  person 
owning  or  occupying  land,  noutet,  or  other  property 
within  the  parish,  is  assessed  so  modi  in  the  pound  upon 
the  annual  value  thereof,  to  raise  the  neeeaaaiy  funds  for 
the  support  of  the  poor. 

The  various  modes  ot  direct  taxation  are  too  numerous 
to  enter  upon,  especially  as  many  of  them  involve  the 
dlMiUSiUon  of  principles  ot  political  economy  which  would 
carry  U8  fitr  beyond  our  limits.  For  arguments  and  illna- 
tratinns  concerning  the  inoidenoa  of  tiuMi^  of  tazca  upon 
profits,  upon  wages,  atul  Other  deaerlptiona  of  dh«et Im- 

nosts,  \vc  refer  to  the  able  works  of  Adam  Smith,  Rieardo, 
M'C'ulluch,  and  other  eminent  writers  upon  political 


II.  Indirect  Taxet. 

In  preferring  one  tax  to  another,  a  statesman  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  political  considerations  as  well  as  by  strict 
view*  of  financial  expediency,  and  nothing  is  move  likely 
to  detemdne  hie  ehoiee  than  the  pirofaftbilitv  of  a  eheerfttl 

acquiesrence  on  the  part  of  the  people.  All  taxes  are  dis- 
liked, and  Hie  more  direetly  and  distinctly  tluy  are  re- 

aiiircd  to  he  jiaid,  the  more  hateful  they  become.  On 
lis,  .-ii  well  ft»on  other  grounds, '  indirect  taxes,'  or  taxes 
upon  the  consumption  of  \arioas  articles  of  merchandize, 
have  been  in  hi^h  Ikvour  with  most  governments.  '  Taxes 
upon  merchandue,*  wjpa  Montesquieu,  *  are  felt  the  least 

aUw  people.  becftiiM  no  forauu  demand  ia  made  upon 
em.  They  can  be  so  wisely  contrired,  that  the  people 
shall  scai-eefy  know  tJiat  they  pay  them.  For  this  end  it 
is  of  great  conseoueHce  that  the  seller  shall  pay  the  fax. 
He  knows  well  tnat  he  does  iiol  j  \  it  for  himself ;  and 
the  buyer,  who  pays  it  in  the  en  confounds  it  with 
the  price.'  (Etjtrit  lies  Lois,  livre  xiii.,  chap,  vii.)  This 
etfect  of  indirect  taxes  is  apt  to  be  undervalued  by  writers 
on  poHtioftl  economy ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  gr«t  merit 
in  any  system  of  taxation  (which  is  but  a  part  of  genera] 
government)  that  it  should  be  popular  and  not  give  rise 
to  janini;  and  discontent.  A  ta\  that  is  positively  injurious 
to  the  very  partie*  who  pay  it  without  thouL'ht.  is,  cer- 
tainly not  to  tie  defended  merely  on  the  ground  that  no 
complaints  are  made  of  it ;  but  it  may  be  safely  admitted 
ms  a  principle,  that  of  two  taxes  equally  goi>d  in  other  re- 
i^pecto,  that  ia  the  beat  which  ia  moat  acceptable  to  the 
people.  The  very  Ateility,  however,  with  wnieh  imfireet 
tuxes  maybe  levied,  makes  it  netessarv  to  consider  the 
incidents  and  effects  of  them  with  peculiar  caution.  The 
statesman  has  no  warnin?,  as  in  the  c'ase  of  direct  tn\  i  s 
that  evils  are  caused  by  an  inuwst  uhich  is  productive 
and  which  every  one  seems  wilfinir  to  pay.  When  any 
bmnch  of  induatrv  is  visibly  declining,  and  its  failure  can  \ 
be  traced  to  no  other  cause  than  the  discouraging  pressure  ' 
of  ft  tu,  the  naeaMity  of  relief  is  felt  at  (mce ;  but  if  trade 
and  mannfke tores  are  fluurisMng.  and  the  country  ad- 
vancing; in  prosperity,  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  latent  in- 
ftnence  of  taxes  in  restraining  that  jirotrress,  which  but 
lor  tlicrn  would  have  been  greater;  and  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  new  sources  of  wealth  which  loight 
have  been  laid  open  if  such  taxes  had  not  existed,  or  had 
been  less  heavy,  or  had  been  collected  at  different  times 
«  in  different  ways. 

P.O.  NO.U02. 


I    The  fraveninent  is  directiy  intemted  in  tiie  increase  of 

I  national  wealth,  and  \nxv<  i:pr;-i  fonmoditics  should  be 
;  allowed  to  interfere  with  jt  ax  little  a.s  possible.  On  this 
account  duties  upon  raw  materials  are  very  olijectionahle. 
They  increaa>e  the  price  of  -such  materials,  and  thus  limit  the 
power  of  the  manufacturer  to  purchase  them,  and  to  em- 
ploy labour  in  increasing  their  value,  and  in  adding  to  th« 

{iroductioa  and  capital  of  the  country.  They  discourage 
breign  commerce  and  the  employment  of  shipping ;  for  as 
the  power  of  buying  is  restrained,  so  also  is  that  ofsellin;;, 
and  the  interchange  of  inercliandize  between  different 
countries  is  checked.  Moreover,  by  increasitu;  the  price 
of  the  exported  niauufactures,  1  hey  limit  the  demand  for 
them  abroad  and  subject  them  to  dangerous  competition. 

Similar  objections  may  be  urged  agdnst  taxes  upon 
domestic  nuuiufsettirea,  wioa  by  increasing  the  price 
they  diminish  consumption,  and  consequently  discourage 
the  manufactures,  which  if  left  to  themselves  w  ould  have 
given  employment  to  more  capital  and  labour,  and  would 
have  added  irreatJy  to  the  amount  of  national  wealth  and 
rospenty.  The  object  of  a  government  should  always 
e  to  collect  its  re\  enue  from  the  results  of  the  successnil 
employment  of  capital  and  industry,  and  not  to  press 
upon  any  intermediate'  stage  of  production. 

Adopting  thia  view  of  thie  otyects  of  taxation,  tlie  Bri- 
tish legislatnre  haa  of  late  yean  veiy  wtselv  repealed  or 
rei  u  I  I  various  duties  upon  raw  materials  am!  upon 
manulactures.  Of  the  former  we  may  instance  the  cu.'t- 
toms'  duties  on  barilla ;  on  raw,  a  i^ti  ,  or  thrown  silk  ;  on 
cotton-wool  and  sheep's  wool,  unwrought-iron,  hemp,  and 
flax ;  which  have  been  imm  tifflo  to  time  very  mudi  !«• 
duoed.  Of  the  latter,  the  taxes  on  printed  goods,  on 
eaadles,  and  on  til^  have  been  altogether  removed ;  and 
those  on  plate  and  flint  glass,  on  maJt,  and  on  soap,  have 
been  partially  remitted.  There  are  still  many  similar 
taxes  which  need  revision.  Of  these  perhaps  the  most 
injurious  are  tlie  heavy  duties  upon  foreijjn  timber,  which 
we  shall  show  other  rea-sons  for  condeninini^,  in  trt  atiiic:  of 
protective  duties ;  but  m  this  place  they  must  be  partlcularlr 
censured,  as  offering  a  serious  obstracticm  to  shijp-build- 
ing  (one  of  the  most  important  imndieB  of  national  in- 
dustry in  a  maritime  oountry),  and  to  Uie  construction  of 
bin'iih  u-;  for  tlie  convenience  of  trade  and  manufacture!*. 
The  auifuded  tariff  of  1842,  which  for  inauy  reasons  is  a 
most  important  chans^e  in  the  financial  policy  of  this 
countr) ,  lias  reduced  the  duty  on  colonial  tunber  to  a  rate 
perhajM  unnecessarily  low ;  that  on  IbrMgntimlier,  though 
much  reduced,  is  still  too  high. 

One  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  indirect  taxes  is^ 
that,  when  placed  upon  the  proper  deioiption  of  articles^ 
the  payment  of  them  by  the  eonanmer  is  optional.  If 

changed  upon  what  may  be  strictly  called  the  nec^  — nrir>s 
of  life,  their  payment  becomes  compulsory,  aiid  fall;*  with 
uncipial  weight  upon  labour.  Competition  ijeneralh 
reduces  a  large  prouortion  of  the  working  classes  to  a 
state  which  ulowa  tbem  but  Uttle  if  anything  beyond 


neeesmriea;  oonaeoiicnlly  a  duty  upon  these,  as  it  will 
have  no  effieet  in  ttminiahing  the 


competition  of  labour 
and  in  raising  wages,  must  reduce  the  comliwia  and  stint 

the  subsistence  of  labouring  men. 

That  class  of  articles  conimnnly  called  luxuries,  of 
which  the  consiunption  is  optional,  is  a  very  fair  subject 
of  taxation.  In  jinnciple  there  i>  i  '  olijection  to  such 
taxes:  they  do  not  interfere  with  industry  or  jiroduction. 
but  are  paid  out  of  the  incomes  of  the  contributors,  and 
paid  willingly,  and  for  the  most  part  without  undue  pres- 
sure npon  tnetr  means.  Bat  in  laying  on  taxes  u]iun  ])ar- 
ticular  articles  of  this  de.scription  care  must  bo  taken  to 
proportion  the  charije  to  the  value  of  the  article.  Exces- 
i\r  ii  iifs  fail  in  the  very  otijcct  they  have  in  view,  by 
rendenng  tlie  revenue  lei>s  productive  than  modemte 
duties ;  while  the  causes  of  their  failure  are  injurious  1i 
the  wealth  of  the  countiy  by  discouraging  consumption, 
and  to  its  morals  by  offering  an  inducement  to  mxw^^lmv;. 
It  ia  only  by  experience  that  the'  predse  point  can  be 
found  at  wldeh  the  revenue  is  most  pn>duetive,  conmstently 
vrith  an  unchecked  consumption  and  an  ab!$ence  of  smug- 
gling; but  it  may  be  a.ssun)ed  as  certain  that  whenever  a 
tax  adds  very  j^reatly  to  the  price  of  an  article  of  general 
consumption,  it  puts  it  out  of  the  reach  of  many  who 
are  anxious  to  purchase  it,  and  tempta  amngglers,  by  the 
chance  of  a  large  prafttt  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  datar* 
On  the  eontnnr,  wImb  aduty  is  moderate,  it  adds  so  littb 
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(o  the  price  of  an  article,  that  it  will  scarcely  affect  its 
eonsumptiori ;  and  the  profit  arihiiip  from  evasion  ot'  the 
duty  i*  so  stniill  an  not  to  cover  llie  risk  ami  penalties  c4" 
detection.  In  proof  of  these  facts  there  lias  been  ample 
experience  in  toe  taxation  of  this  country,  ami  a  few  in- 
•tance«  may  serve  as  instructive  illustratiom>. 

In  1823  uw  •sdae  duties  UBon  Scotch  and  Irish  apirito 
wen  rttfaieed  from  St.  01.  Ui  2».  per  gallon,  and  the  Un- 
nediatc  effect  produced  upon  the  apparent  consumption 
and  upon  the  revenue  will  appear  by  the  foUowine  state- 
ment for  the  two  yean  preeediBg  end  foltowing  the  re- 
duction. 

Quantities  of  spirits  made  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
which  paid  dutv  for  home  confumpUon,  itMtiiif  the  rate  of 
duty  pvdt  Bndoi0ttetnTeniM>-i 

Irblaxd. 

(UtoBi.  Iflls  of  Duly.  Nat  IUwbm. 

1821  2.fri9,170  I  f  8f.  erf.  per  Irish  \  (  ^5912,288 
1821    8388,807)1        Raflon        j\  mfiiS 

l)cr  English  ^ 


1821 
182S 


6,000315 
8i2l»J4« 


{2s 
Wii 


Wine  Gallon  {torn  f 
10th  October  j 
Ditto 
Ditto 


771,690 
1^191 


Scotland. 
•or  My. 

Wmc  GuUon 
Ditto 

2v.  from  10th  October 
Ditto 

Ditto 

In  1826  (ki.  woA  added  to  the  duty,  and  again  in  1830  a 
rimilar  addition  wa.s  made,  the  eil'edlof  vbi«nieibown  by 
«  continuatiog  of  the  statement  ;  — 

Irkijino. 

■  •f  Duly* 


1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 


2.070,«i8fl 
2,232,728 

4;m3oi 

r»,(>Hi,r)r>o 


£787,600 

001,136 

536,654 

5.5ll,«24 
6H2,H48 


1896 
1827 

1R28 
1829 
18;«) 
1831 
1832 
1833 


GaUoiM. 

6,837,406 
8.200.919 

9.937,903 
9,2!  2.223 
9,004.539 
K,710.(»72 
8,Go7.7-')0 
8,168,596 


8v.  lOrf.  per  Iai» 
periel  fkllon 

2f.  10(/.,3v.,&:3f.iif. 

3.*.  4(/. 
Ditto 
Ditto 

BOOTLANO. 
IstoorDatjr. 

{2t.  lOd.   per  Im- 
perial gallon 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


N(4  Bereiiae. 

1,128,006 
1306.721 

1,306,064 

1,409.128 
1,451,580 
1,442,8.15 
1360,769 


X96!I33 

672.441 


10f/.,3s.,&3«.4rf. 
3».  4rf. 
Ditto 
Ditto 


HOOJ).";;) 

S1H.44K 

050.041 
801,182 


1827  4,752,199 

182R  5,716,180 

1H21)  5,777,280 

1K30  6,(tt)7.631 

1R31  5,700,689 

1898  5,407307 

1883  t^988,6B6 

Theee  tables  show  the  effects  of  taxation  in  encourag- 
iag oriepwenngMDuggling,  rather  than  itii  influence  upon 
eeonaiption.  Taking  the  case  of  Ireland,  it  would  be 
impoaiible  to  believe  that  the  actual  diiiuiuut  of  qerits 
could  have  been  increased  more  then  tihreefind  in  a  few 
years,  even  if  there  had  been  mi  e  vidence  of  illicit  distilla- 
tion ;  but  Ijefore  tlie  reduction  (il  duty  in  1823,  an  enor- 
mouii  amouuf  uf  smuggling  haxl  lu'cii  detected,  and  there 
vrere  other  means  of  eniimatin^  the  extent  of  frauds  prac- 
tised upon  the  revenue.  For  instance,  in  1811,  the  duty 
had  been  only  2*.  6d.  n  gallon*  and  in  that  year  no  lem 
than  6300361  ^dlooa  had  ptdd  duty ;  while,  in  1822, 
when  the  duty  was  5*.  Qd.,  only  2,328.397  gallooa  were 
brought  to  charge.  The  revenue  commi»sioncr»,  on  whose 
recommendation  the  duty  wtm  reduced  in  1823,  then  Cfti- 
mated  ttie  annual  consumption  of  i»piiiti  in  Ireland  at  ten 
millions  of  gallons,  and  the  illicit  supply  at  at>out  teren 
milliom.  iP(/th  Report  qf  Htvenue  Commtsti(merf,  pp. 
8^10.) 

In  1887  the  duties  on  spirits  made  in  Eaglaod  were  re- 
Awed  fkwn  12*.  6rf.  to  7'.  a  gallon.  The  average  con- 
sumption for  three  years  to  1827  was  3,677,457  gallons, 
and  the  revenue  2,281326/.  In  1828  (oolv  two  yean  after 


the  reduction)  the  consumption  was  7,700,766  gallonj>,  and 
the  revenue  2,695,268/.,  or  413,742/.  more  tlum  the  higlier 
duty  had  produced.  CParnell's  Financial  Hvjhrni,  4th  ed.. 
p.  -t-l.) 

It  has  been  a  common  opinion  that  spirits  should  not  b« 
treated  merely  as  a  source  of  revenue ;  hut  that  being 
h^urioue  to  the  morals  of  the  people^  toe  oooswaption  « 
them  dHndd  he  repressed  by  heavy  duties.  It  1ms  aoeert* 

ingly  been  the  object  of  this  and  of  other  eov,  rnments 
to  limit  the  con»uiuption  of  spirits,  and  at  the  bHine  time 
to  raise  a  large  revenue  from  it.  The  object  is  unques- 
tionably  a  good  one  if  it  could  be  secured :  but  the  result 
of  numerous  experiments  ha^  proved  that  taxation  should 
be  conducted  with  inference  to  the  immediate  obiect  of 
obtaining  a  Nfanne  in  the  best  manner ;  and  that  the  in- 
terests of  a  country  are  promoted  by  following  out  just 
principles  of  taxation,  rather  than  by  seeking  indirectly, 
and  by  a  violation  of  those  principles,  to  accomplish  objecti 
which,  if  attainable,  ran  only  be  attained  by  other  mean». 
Tile  I'ailui  e  of  a  measure  in  the  la.st  rent  m  y  for  di»- 

coum^inc  the  drinking  of  spirits  is  a  strong  example  of 
the  futility  of  attempting  to  force  a  change  in  the  habits 
of  the  people  by  a  tax.  In  1739  a  lax  of  20r.  a  gallon 
was  imposed  upon  all  spirits,  with  Tery  heavy  penalties 
for  cva-sion  of  the  duty.  Tfje  tax  was  extremely  unpopular, 
and  was  evaded  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  two  years  no 
Iciw  than  12,(X»)  persons  w  ere  convieted  of  offences  againU 
the  law.  Indeed  the  measure  proved  altogether  so  odious 
and  so  impracticable,  that  it  was  abaiMKNied  after  mx 
years  of  vexatious  and  unprofitable  trial. 

Hi^h  duties  upon  foreign  articles  imported  into  a  countiy 
are  liable  to  all  the  objections  which  have  been  stated  as 
applying  to  immoderate  taxes  upon  consumption,  and  they 
are  chargeable  with  another,  —  tncj  diminish  importation, 
and  thereby  restrict  commercial  interooune  ana  the  de- 
mand for  and  e^NNtation  of  dooieetie  pfoduea  or  nMDnfeG- 
tures. 

The  number  of  gallons  of  bnafyaad  geneva  impoited 
and  retained  Cor  consunptiMi  on  an  vmigt  of  iaat  ywia 
to  1807,  was  1320.000.   KIm  dutv  was  then  14».  a  galloa. 

and  the  revenue  l,:f70,000/.  In  1814  the  duty  was  made 
18*.  10(/.,  and  on  an  average  for  the  four  succeeding  year*, 
the  numhir  of  culloiii  entered  forborne  consumption  was 
742,000,  and  the  revenue  825,000/.  Thus  a  loss  of  545,(JU0/. 
a  year  was  sustained  by  the  revenue,  the  legitimat  e  trade 
in  brandy  discouraged,  and  a  rich  premium  offered  to  the 
.smuggler.  The  present  duty  is  1/.  2«.  6rf.  a  gaUon,  and  in 
the  year  ended  5th  January,  1842,  only  1.180341  gallooe 
were  entered  for  home  consumption,  the  gross  revenue  on 
which  wa-  1,. 3-47.461/..  or  23300/.  le»s  than  in  1807,  not- 
withstanding the  great  increase  of  \Nealth  and  population 
since  that  time.  That  French  brandy  is  snm^'glcd  into 
this  country  in  large  quantities  is  notorious  ;  and  when  we 
consider  tliat  the  duty  is  estimated  at  400  or  5uo  per  cent 
on  its  original  piice  ahraad,  the  inducanent  to  evade  it  is 
so  great,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  all  thevigilaaec  oi 

our  <ustnni»  e^ta^lli.shment  is  rendered  ineffectual.  Indeed 
so  reguliu-  and  certain  is  tile  .Hiuugsliiig  trade,  that  it  is 
made  the  >4iil)Jeit  ot"  lUhUiance,  like  other  commercial  risks, 
and  it  is  even  said  at  premiums  of  from  10  to  15  per  centit 
which  bear  no  pnpoTOim  to  the  peoAtib  if  Uii  epeculalioo 
be  succeasftU. 

llie  suceees  of  moderate  duties  upon  articles  of  con* 
sumption,  in  eneouraging  the  use  of  them,  placing  tbsa 
within  the  reach  of  a  larger  numl>er  of  persons,  and  et  the 
same  time  augmenting  the  revenue,  was  never  betttf 
shown  than  in  the  article  of  cotlee.  In  18'24  the  duty  o: 
British  plantation  coffee  wa«  U.,  upon  East  India  I#.  CJ. 
and  upon  foreign  coftee  2f.  Qd.  per  lb.  In  1825  those  duties 
were  reduced  one-half,  and  the  consequence  has  baea  < 
derably  mora  then  a  ttireefold  iacwaee  in  the  oom 
tion,  while  the  lerenne  hss  bean  OMit  thw  dwibled, 
the  three  years  preceding  the  redwdisilt  tbl  i 
and  revenue  were  as  follows : — 


Qu  u>  title*  drand 


1888 
1884 


7388351  Ibe. 

8,454,920 
8,262.943 


488,613 
420.088 


In  the  three  jreen  following  the  reduction,  the 
sumption  great^inewmd.  but  not  eidbievt^  to  mgMm 

the  revenue: 
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182B      .  13; 
1837     .  16.506^6 
182B      .     17,127,633  440.945 

nut  the  consumption  has  lince  been  nipidly  increuing, 
and  in  the  lact  two  ye«rs  the  contiujiiptlon  and  mtnue 


for  CodMmpttoD.  Ket  It«vmia»* 

1»10      .     28,708.03311)5.     £921, fKM) 
1841      .     28,420.080  8fr7.721 
The  slight  falling  off  io  th«  last  Tear  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  tfeneral  deprearion  of  tnufe,  and  p<:rhap«  in  some 
inemui-f  also  hy  the  adiiitiuii  of  T)  peroeilt4  to  tMeultonu 
duties,  which  was  then  in  ujicration. 

In  1830  coffee,  the  produce  of  British  possei^ions  in 
India,  was  admitted  at  the  same  duty  a^  plantation  coffee, 
viz.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  the  effect  of  the  reduction,  in  fllioou- 
•  nging  tna  growth  of  tlie  plant  in  India  and  the  consump- 
Uon  w  the  Mtry  in  this  oountty.  has  already  been  veiy 
great,  and  perhaps  the  coffee  trade  of  the  East  may  a*  yet 
be  considered  in  its  infancy.  In  1834,  the  year  before  the 
reduction.  8.!-(7rj,[)(jlib!i.  were  inijjorted  iioin  the  Ka^t 
India  Company's  territories  and  (-'eylon;  and  in  1840. 
16.88.^698 lbs.,  or  nearly  double.  The  new  customs  tariff 
effects  a  further  reduction  of  duty.  That  on  foreign  coffee 
b  far  the  future  to  be  8(/.  a  lb.,  and  on  coffee  the  pro- 
cluoc  of  British  possessions  only  4d.  An  increased  con- 
sumptien  will  doubtlcie  be  the  effect  of  this  measure,  and 
ultimately  the  revenue  will  be  imprciviil. 

Thu.>  retliu  tions  of  existinx  (lutie>*  are  proved  by  these 
examples  to  increase  tlie  revenue  ;  but  whether  the  effect 
of  them  be  immediate  or  deferred  miut  depend  upon  a 
varietur  of  eiraunutancea.  If  the  reduction  puts  an  end  to 
oxteoairo  amuggUng,  the  revenue  will  derive  immediate 
bonefit,  as  both  the  demand  and  the  supply  of  the  article 
already  exift,  ami  the  reduced  tax,  wi'hout  affecting  pro- 
duction or  consuinption,  arts  :ls  ii  [)i)lu  e  regulation,  and 
at  once  protects  the  it  \ctiue  fiutii  iVaiu!.   Hut  wlierc  tlu  re 
IS  little  or  no  smugeling,  and  the  revenue  can  only  be  in- 
creased by  means  ol  additional  consumplion»  the  effect  of 
reduced  duties  may  be  deferred  and  even  remote.  The 
Mtiot*  mairhaTe  to  be  produeed  ;  oapita],  skill,  labour,  and 
time  may  be  required  to  provide  it  in  sufficient  quantitien 
to  meet  the  ^wing  demands  of  the  consumer;  and  even 
should  the  supply  become  abundant,  the  habits  and  taste* 
of  a  people  cannot  be  chaiiired  on  a  sudilen.    The  high 
price  of  an  article  may  have  placed  if  out  of  their  reacli, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  they  may  have  become  attached  to 
a  fiurourito  substitute,  or  maybe  blow  to  spend  their  money 
upoii  a  commodity  which  they  have  learned  to  do  without. 
Hiese  and  other  causes  may  defer  for  a  considerable  time 
such  an  increase  of  consumptitm  as  would  make  up  for  the 
reduced  rate  of  tax,  especially  wluri  the  reduction  has 
bttn  so  p-cat  as  to  require  an  extraoidinaiy  aiKIition  to  the 
previous  amountot' consumption,  before  the  sacritlcc  made 
aa  the  revenue  can  be  redeenud.   But  where  the  article 
oa  which  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  a  tax  is  already  in  uni- 
versal request,  and  the  supply  immediate  and  dmindant, 
and  where  the  tax  is     heavy  as  to  restrain  consumption, 
no  present  los.s  need  be  apjirehended  from  a  remission  of 
part  of  the  tax,  and  a  veiy  speedy  increase  of  revenne  may 
be  expected.   Sugar  is  an  article  of  this  description.  It 
has  become  a  neceasaiy  of  life  as  well  as  a  favourite 
luxury.  There  are  scarcely  any  limits  to  the  supply  that 
eouUTooniacd,  and  tho  prcwnt  duties  add  materially  to 
tba  priM  and  chock  consumption.  As  a  proof  of  the  sud- 


to  nil  the  (lulics  of  customs  and  excise,  and  a  proportionate 
increase  ot  revenue  was  anticipated,  but  not  wC&i.  The 


net  produce  of  the  customs  and  excise  in  tha  year  endinc 
Januaiy  lifh.  1840.  amounted  to  SrjniJBOV.  The  e»^ 
mated  OToduce  for  the  year  enduig  Januaiy  5th,  1A4'_\  was 
39,8Q7a)B]/.,  l,89Bj07Sr.  being  expected  fttftn  the  addi- 
tional  5  per  cent.    Tlic  artiml  incn  iw  however  wa.s  onlv 
206,715/..  or  little  more  tiian  one-half  per  cent.,  instead  o'f 
the  5  per  cent,  wliich  had  been  exj)ected.    This  result 
was  undoulitediv  in  part  caused  by  a  general  stagnation  of 
trade,  and  by  the  conaeouent  disbess  which  prevailed  hi 
that  year,  but  we  notice  it  because  the  principle  of  an  in« 
discnnitiate  augmentation  of  existing  taxes,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  present  amount,  chnrart  iT,  »nd  circurasfances. 
is  very  unwise.    We  have  siiul  tli;it  ex]HTience  alone  rati 
show  the  precise  rate  of  a  nartic-ilur  tax  wliicli  will  ntt 
affect  consuinption  and  will  at  the  same  time  discourage 
snuiiTirling.    It  must  be  presumed  that  existing  rates  have 
been  fixed  in  order  to  secure  these  results,  and  that  the> 
are  justified  by  experience.  To  add  to  them  thewrfbre,  not 
because  they  arc  msufficient  for  their  immediate  object, 
but  because  a  general  addition  to  the  revenue  is  needed, 
is  to  neelect  experience  and  to  disturb  tlie  jiruper  rela- 
tions between  the  amount  of  tax  and  the  value  of  |iarti« 
cular  articles.    Duriiu;  the  last  century  it  was  a  cOUaKNI 
flnancial  course  to  add  a  general  per  ceutage  of  iacTelM 
upon  all  the  customs  duties  whenever  the  revenue  was 
found  lu  be  insuffioieat  tot  immediate  purposes.  To  this 
unwise  policy  must  be  attributed  many  nf  the  stnuisre 
anomalies  wliich  up  to  this  time  have  existed  in  the  Ihifuh 
tariff.    Any  recurrence  to  so  iinM  ii-ntitic  a  mode  ot"  taxa- 
tion shon!(f  be  avcinii  i].    Tlie  tax  upon  each  article  ought 
to  be  adjusted  by  it.self  upon  sound  principles,  and  then 
should  not  be  changed  merely  to  save  the  trouolc  or  to  avoid 
the  wipopttlailty  of  aelectiag  puticuhtf  articles  fiir  in- 
crcaaea  tantton  or  of  inTcntiiig  new  buiHiena. 

frotMitm,  DiammtmHngt  and  Fnhibiiory  Dutiet. 

Tlie  k  -rltimate  object  of  taxation  is  that  of  obtaining  a 
revenue  in  the  lea.st  injurious  manner  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community ;  but  this  object  has  constantly  been  over- 
looked for  the  sake  of  ends  not  fairly  to  be  acoomplishod 
by  taxation,  tt  is  natural  fbr  a  leg^aturo  to  enoeavour 
by  everj'  means  in  its  power  to  encourage  agiieulfure. 
trade,  and  manufactures;  and  it  would  be  culnable  to 
neglect  any  ]iroper  means  of  cnoouragcnienL,  which  are 
not  only  beneficial  to  particular  interests,  but  add  t(>  the 
general  prosperity.  Unfortunately  however  the  zi  :il  (  f 
most  legislatures  upon  this  point  has  been  niisduected. 
They  have  seised  ttpon  taxation  m  the  instrument  of  pro- 
tection and  encottragement;  and»  using  it  as  such,  have 
injured  the  great  mass  of  their  own  eonntt)'men.  and  ulti- 
nintely  linve  tailed  in  promoting  the  very  inlore>.1<  they 
had  intended  to  .serve.  All  that  we  can  hope  in  this  and 
other  European  countries  is  a  gradual  ndoiition  ol'  «oiiiid 
principles,  and  the  correction,  at  some  distant  perioil,  of 
the  mistakes  which  have  been  acted  upon  for  ccntune."); 
but  it  is  to  i>e  hoped  that  in  the  new  countries  of  the 
World,  tvhero  systems  of  revenue  are  not  yet  ealabffaiied. 
or  are  growing  up  with  the  progress  of  society,  none  of 
the  errors  of  the  Old  World  will  be  suffered  to  have  a 
beginnins^.  If  once  the  5y.stein  of  pruti  ction  has  existed, 
severe  injuries  and  even  injustice  arc  inflicted  whenever 
an  attempt  is  made  to  undo  the  mischief  which  has  been 
done.  Reason  and  experience  unite  in  teaching  the  im- 
policy of  protective  taxes ;  and,  in  our  own  countiy,  it  is 
now  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  nothing  but  the  ex- 


denncss  with  which  the  consumption  of  foreign  sugar  |  treme  difficulty  of  wttMrawing  the  protection  which  has 


might  be  expected  to  increa.se  if  the  excessive  duty  were 
reduced,  we  may  refer  to  the  effects  of  c(piali/.ing  the 
iluties  on  East  and  West  India  sugars  in  1836.  In  that 
year  the  duty  on  East  India  sugar  was  reduced  from  32f. 
the  cwt.  to  24*.  In  I8a5  tlie  quantity  immrted  had  been 
137i876cwtB. ;  and  in  18ai7t  ona  year  only  aiUr  tha  chanee, 
the  unpoft  had  faicraased  to  902.945  ewts.;  in  1R38,  to 
474,100  cwts, ;  and  in  1839,  to  5h7,1)'2  t  wis.  As  the  tax 
was  diminished  only  by  one-fourth,  and  t!ie  coiisumption 
vs-a^  inuiiediately  more  than  double<l,  the  revenue  atonce 
gained  considerably  by  the  reduction  of  duty. 

A  reemt  flnahcial  experiment  will  serve  to  show  how 
iittle  an  increased  revenue  can  Ik  depended  upon  as  the 
ninilt  of  aa  attwwntaBon  of  taxes  upon  ulidct  of  con- 
la  uMO  an  additioa  oC  6  per  enL  ma  mada 


been  given  obstnicts  legi)?lation  upon  «ound  principles. 

The  object  of  a  protective  duty  is  to  raise  artificially 
the  price  of  tlic  ]>ioduc  i'  or  manutH'  Mu\"<  of  one  eountry 
as  compared  with  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  another. 
A  heavy  tax  easily  effects  this  object,  and  thus  praventa 
competition  on  the  part  of  that  country  whose  commodities 
are  taxed,  andcstamisheaanonopoly  in  the  supply  of  those 
commodities  In  fkvour  of  the  parties  for  who<*e  bem-fif  the 
tax  was  improved.  The  revenue,  the  avowed  ol)je(  t  ni  a 
tax.  so  far  from  being  improved,  i^  here  actiuiily  Mu  ritiee<l 
by  the  exclusion  of  merchandise,  which  at  moderate  duties 
would  fill  the  coffers  of  the  state,  llie  «iaie  clearly  is  s 
loser;  the  foreigner,  whose  goods  are  denied  a  markeU  ia 
a  loicr.  Who  then  gains  by  these  losses  ?  Not  the  con- 
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cheaper  will  he  find  the  market ;  but  the  leller,  who  is 
coMblcd  to  obtain  a  bigli  piicc  iot  bia  wares  because  he 
h»»  a  monopoly  in  the  tale  of  them,  b  the  only  party  who 

plains.  Thi'  c  oniiniinity  at  larc;e  suffer  doubly:  fii-st,  by  having 
to  buy  dear  instead  ot  cht^ap  iroods,  or  by  beinjj  denied 
tin-  u>e  ol'thcm  altoi^tlher  ;  andseeoiuUy.  by  beitis;  obliijed 
to  pay  otiier  tuxei>  which  would  uot  hav<!  bveu  requiteil, 
if  the  veiy  articles  which  would  have  made  ineir  purcliases 
cheaper  had  been  charged  with  a  modeiate  impost.  Even 
the  sellers,  for  whom  ul  these  sacriftoea  aie  inade,  do  not 
di'rive  the  benefit  which  might  be  expected.  In  the 
goods  which  the^  sell  themselves,  indeed,  they  are  gainers ; 
but  in  purchasing  of  other  monoiiolists  they  lose  by  an 
artificially  his^h  price,  like  the  rest  ul'  the  community.  It 
constantly  luimieus,  too,  tliat  although  the  prices  at  which 
they  seil  are  mgh,  their  profits  are  reduced,  by  the  com- 

I>etition  of  others  selling  the  same  articles,  to  tne  general 
evel  of  profits  thioufhout  the  country.  When  this  U  the 
eaae,  all  parties,  without  exception,  are  losen— the  state, 
the  eoniniuuity,  and  the  monopolists.  Tlie  general  injury 
done  to  tr.nle  by  the  protective  system  is  too  extensive  a 
mu'stinu  to  enter  upon,  but  it  is  well  illustrated  in  the  [ 
'rtepoi  t  01  the  Committee  of  Uie  House  of  Commons  upon 
Import  Duties*  in  1840. 

Protection  may  be  accomplished  by  actual  prohibition 
of  the  import  of  particular  articles,  by  exorbitant  duties 
which  anouDt  to  uohibitioiii  or  by  auoh  duUea  only  as 
eive  the  home  producer  an  advantwe.  Duties  may  also 
aiseriminate  between  the  produce  of  different  coinu.  ie.s, 
and  give  tJjc  prelereisci;  tu  i.ome,  to  the  injury  and  ex- 
clusion of  others. 

In  this  country  ail  these  modes  ot  protection  have  been 
resorted  to.  For  tJie  protection  ol  agriculture,  foreign 
cattle,  aheep,  awioc,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  other  pro- 
viatona  have  been  entirely  prohibited.  High  duties  have 
been  placed  upon  the  importation  of  corn  on  a  sliding- 
scale,  so  devised  as  to  exclude  it  entirely,  except  in  times 
of  scarcity:  and  more  moderate  duties  are  payable  ujwn 
various  ailiL-les  ol"  a^;ncultural  produce.  The  prohibition.s 
however  have  recently  been  reinu\  cd,  and  moderate  import 
duties  substituted.  The  corn-laws,  though  the  slidmg- 
acale  is  still  adhered  to,  have  been  conndNibly  modified, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  wiU  hereafter  admit  a  Ingtr  amiMat  of 
foreign  grain,  atid  enrich  the  revenue.  The  principle  of  a 
sliding-scale,  we  would  here  observe,  apart  from  it.s  ^c- 
neral  policy,  is  ver)'  injurious  to  the  revenue.  Wlien  the 
high  part  oi"  the  scale  is  in  operation,  it  act.s  as  a  prohibi- 
tion ;  and  when  tlie  lower  duties  only  arc  payable,  they 
are  comparatively  unproductive.  The  loss  sustained  by 
the  oonsumer  on  account  of  the  protective  duties  on  com 
has  been  variooafy  estimated  at  from  12,0004X101.  to 
riO.OOO.OOO/.  a  year ;  and  yet  it  is  well  known  that  money 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  land  produces  a  very  low  rate 
of  interest,  not  exceediiifi  3  per  cent.,  and  that  persons 
engaged  in  agriculture,  tor  whom  the  jprotection  is  oiain- 
tained,  have  been  eontinually  complBining  to  ptrtiameitt 
of  their  distress. 

Upon  various  articles  of  manufacture  there  have  been 
piohitxiioiy  and  highly  protective  duties.  In  1885  the 
lormer  were  rtmoved ;  and  the  latter  have,  in  the  present 
session  of  parlia:nent  (lS42'.been  so  modifledastO  Devcry 
fair  taxes  lor  the  purposes  ot  revenue. 

Duties  are  called  discnminatinij  when  they  are  not 
levied  equally  upon  the  produce  or  manufacture!!  of  dif- 
fuent  countries.  The  object  of  them  is  to  give  an  advan- 
tage to  the  country  on  whose  commodities  the  tax  is 
lightest,  as  compared  with  others.  To  obtain  such  a  pre- 
ference has  been  the  object  of  various  negociatioos  and 
comroereial  treaties  between  different  states,  as  it  opens 
extensive  markets  to  the  industry  of  the  favoured  nation. 
By  the  present  commercial  policy  ot  England,  the  principle 
of  discrimination  may  be  said  to  be  contined  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  colonies  against  the  competition  of  foreign 
OOUnirtes.  As  regards  each  other,  all  foreign  countries 
ei^oy  equal  eommeroial  advantages  in  their  intercourse 
with  Bnfland.  Om  colonial  policy  is  so  wide  a  question, 
involvin^r  political  and  commercial  considerations  of  hieh 
importance,  that  we  can  only  touch  upon  it.  It  may  he 
contended  that  colonies  .should  form  an  inteerral  part  c*" 
the  mother  coualry.  and  iiiat  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  Britisli  empire  ouglit  to 
be  viewed  as  a  vast  coasting-trade.  If  this  principle  were 
acted  upon,  it  would  certainly  present  a  grand  fiscal  union 
wortlv  of  admtiation;  but  the  exiatiag  system  does  not 


partake  in  any  degree  of  fba  duncter  of  a  coa^tii^ 
trade.  To  jfiot  it  upon  wdi  %  ibotinc;  the  dutiea  ob 
colonial  produce  imported  into  the  UnftcafKinRdom  shoold 

be  little  more  than  nominal,  and  we  should  rely  upon  pro- 
ductive imposts  upon  foreign  produce  for  our  revenue. 
Our  practice  is  the  reverse  of  this.  Where  our  taxes  dis- 
criminate, we  derive  our  revenue  irom  the  colonial  pro- 
duce ;  and  we  either  exclude  foreign  produce  altogether,  or 
limit  its  introduction  so  much  as  to  prevent  it  from  con- 
tributing  materially  to  the  revenue.  The  olyect  of  the 
duties  upon  the  foreign  produce,  which  would  enter  into 
competition  with  the  colonies,  is  not  revenue,  but  ocdln- 
sion,  for  the  sake  of  creatine:  a  monopoly  in  fkvour  of  t'.ie 
latter.  This  system  we  have  already  condemned,  even 
when  established  for  the  protection  of  trade  and  agricul- 
ture in  the  mother  country ;  and  upon  fiscal  gtouuds  it  is 
equally  indefensible  when  applied  to  the  colonies,  and 
quite  as  iigurious  to  the  community.  There  are  two  great 
articles  of  consumption,  viz.,  sugar  and  timber,  upon 
which  the  discriminating  duties  deserve  especial  notice. 
Sugar  imported  t  rom  the  colonies  pays  a  duty  of  244.  the 
cwt. ;  from  Ibreicrn  countries  63*.  The  disproportion  is 
so  great,  that  foreign  sugar  is  comparatively  excluded 
from  the  consumption  of  our  people,  who  are  forced  to 
rely  upon  the  colonies  for  the  supply  of  that  important 
article.  The  population  of  the  country  has  rapidly  in* 
creased,  and  with  it  the  demand  for  moat  attidM  of  coqp 
sumption.  It  is  painftd  to  see  the  supply  of  sugar  lo 
forcitjly  restrained  by  our  commercial  jiolu  y  that  the  0011- 
sumption  has  not  increased  for  ten  years.  In  IfOl. 
.3,7^1,01 1  cwt.s.  were  retained  lor  home  consumjition  ;  and 
in  law  only  3,5!>l,832c\\ts.  So  inadequate  have  the 
colonies  alone  been  to  supply*  our  wants,  that  their  exports 
have  actually  been  diminulung.  In  1831  the  West  Indies 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  4,IOSi800ewta.  In  no 
succeeding  year  has  their  exiwrt  been  so  great ;  and  in 
1840  it  had  sunk  so  low  as  2.214,704  cwts.  During  this 
period  the  con.sumption  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  tea  had  con- 
siderably incrciLsed,  and  the  people  must  therefore  have 
suffered  a  serious  privation  on  account  of  the  limited  sup- 
ply of  sugar.  The  community  is  plainly  a  loser  by  the 
colonial  monopoly ;  and  the  falling  off  of  the  produce  of 
,  the  West  Indies,  m  spite  of  an  increasing  demand  Ibr  it, 
is  not  the  onl^  proof  tiwt  tiiey  have  not  gained  tnnch  by 
their  protection  :  meanwhile  the  revenue  lias  lost  incaf- 
eulablc  sums  by  the  exclusion  of  forewn  sugar,  which, 
with  moderate  duties,  might  be  importedil  alioir  psiea  in 
unlimited  qiiantities. 

The  disenmiimting  duties  upon  timber  liave  been  p«cu. 
liarly  iiyurious  to  this  countiy,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  they  have  conferred  any  benefit  upon  the  eolo' 
nies.  They  nave  acted  as  a  bounty  of  4S«.  the  load  in 
fkvour  of  timber  the  gro«-th  of  British  possessions,  and 
have  obliged  t'n  <  nn  -imer  either  to  pay  a  lax  of  239  per 
cent,  (not  lor  purjioses  of  revenue,  but  lor  the  protection  of 
other  interest.^ \  or  to  u>.e  an  inferior  article,  less  suited  to 
his  uses,  and  cheaper  only  by  reason  of  ttie  duty.  Exten* 
sive  diaigm  an,  happily,  about  to  take  effect,  which  wiH, 
in  aome  metsnie.  eqiuiuje  the  dutiea  upon  foreign  and 
eohmfad  timber.  On  the  Ktth  October,  1842,  the  duty 
upon  foreign  timber  will  be  reduced  from  the  load,  to 
3<).t..  and  on  the  lUth  October,  184.3,  to  2:">,v.  Tlie  dul^  on 
colonial  timber  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  reduced  Irom 
lOr.  to  Ir.  Eventually  therefore  the  disproportion  will  be 
only  ate.  the  load,  h^iead  «r45e. 

ErjKirt  Duiiea. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  taxea  apm  mdi  eommodl- 

ties  only  as  ere  eoRsiimed  by  the  subjects  of  the  slate  for 

whose  benefit  they  are  imposed,  and  which  nrr  cither  pro- 
duced within  the  country  Or  imported  lu'.o  \\,  Duties 
levied  upon  goods  exported  to  foreign  countiu  ^  are  ulti- 
mately paid  by  the  foreign  consumer,  and  thu.s  tiave  the 
effect  of  making  the  subject  of  one  state  bear  the  burthens 
of  another.  However  desirable  this  may  appear  to  the 
state,  whose  treasury  is  enriched  at  the  expense  of 
foreigners,  tiie  expediency  (rf*  such  duties  will  depend  upoa 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  great  nicety  is  required  in  the 
regulation  of  them.  If  a  country  pos,ses.*es  witlu  iNrlf 
some  j)rodnce  or  manul'acture  much  in  re(juest  abruad,  «aul 
for  the  proil  .l  i;  II  of  which  it  has  peculiar  advantages,  a 
moderate  export  duty  may  be  very  desirable.  In  thu 
manner  Russia,  which  has  almost  a  monopoly  in  tha 
supply  of  tallow  to  the  rest  uf£un]]p«,d«riv«a  a  euMidar- 
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abl*  rerenue  ftom  an  expoK  duty  upon  Ihttt  article.  Upon 
th«  nine  pnndpie  a  duly  upon  machiney  exported  from 
Gbeat  Sritain  would  have  bMO  politic.  Bntish  maehinists 

ftr  excelled  all  others  in  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  foreiijn 
manufacturers  were  willing  to  pay  almost'  any  j)i  ici-  lor 
Jieir  machinery.  Xutwith^tatnluiir  the  prolubilion,  liirije 
quantities  liave  bvvn  mmgi^Wd  abiuad  al  an  enormoiut 
coaU  but  the  difficulty  and  experue  of  evasion  have  been 
M  great  that  foreigneni  have  latterljr  almast  confined  their 
niu6hase».  in  this  country,  to  models  and  drawing  and 
mre  made  the  machinery  thcmaelves*  with  the  aasiiitance 
of  British  artisan*,  whom  they  have  enticed  abroad  by  ex- 

travairant  w.ijcs.  (Ruporf^  'J  ^jnuniitri'ii  <if  the.  llmixi'  nf 
Cnmmimii  on  .Irtizuns  and  Muchiucnj,  in  IR'2-I  and  1825, 
and  On  thr  Exportation  uf  Marhuirri/,  IH-Il.')  If,  instead 
of  prohibitini^  the  cxi)ort,  a  duty  of  7^  or  10  per  ctnt.  ad 
Vaiorem  had  been  iuipo>t'<l,  foreign  manufacturers  would 
have  paid  much  less  for  the  roaehmety  purohased  by  them 
in  England  tiian  they  could  have  had  it  made  for  abroad ; 
there  would  have  neen  a  lartre  export  trade  from  this 
country,  and  a  coiisidei-iible  revenue.  'Hie  partial  relaxa- 
tion ol  the  prohibitory  law  in.  lS2;j,  by  crantinc  licences 
tu  export  certain  kinds  of  machinery,  hiu  i»hown  the  extent 
to  which  the  trade  mi^ht  have  been  carried  under  a  more 
liberal  jpolicy.  The  official  value  of  machineiy  exported 
under  licence  in  1840  was  8034)64/.,  in  addition  to  various 
tools  allowed  by  law  tu  be  exported,  of  which  no  account 
was  taken.  Paper,  1841,  No.  201,  p.  257.) 

On  the  sime  iirouiuls  a  nioilerate  duty  on  tlie  export  of 
coal,  beinc:  a  pnxhiet  peculiarly  abundant  and  ol"  fcjood 
quality  in  tliis  country,  i-  a  legitimate  tax,  wliieh  \soukl  be 
|)aid  by  the  foreigner,  and,  if  «ufficieJiUy  moderate,  would 
not  be  injurious  to  the  cc^  trade. 

But  wlule  moderate  export  dutiea  upon  articles  of  which 
ft  eountry  has  almost  the  exdnaiYe  supply  may  be  advis- 
able, heavy  dutie*  will  check  the  Jemand  abroad  in  the 
same  roannt-r  a-s  they  have  been  shown  to  aH'ect  the  eoii- 
aumption  ol"  commodities  at  home.  In  the  same  maiuier 
also  they  aie  iryurious  to  trade  and  luiprotitable  to  the 
revenue. 

All  duties  whateTer  should  be  avoided  upon  the  export 
of  produce  or  mannfiustures  which  may  be  also  aent  fiom 
u!  Iier  countries  to  the  same  markets.  They  would  discourage 
trade  and  offer  a  premium  to  foreign  competition. 

Although  the  temptation  is  threat  to  shift  taxes  from  one 
country  to  another  by  means  of  export  dutiei?,  this  tempta- 
tion is  equally  great  in  all  countrie.s  ;  and  if  their  M  veral 
governments  should  be  actuated  by  the  desire  to  make 
roreiimeni  contribute  to  their  revenue,  their  opportunities 
for  eanying  out  such  a  sjratem  would  prohftbly  b«  equal, 
and  thus  retaliations  might  be  made  upon  each  other, 
which,  after  all,  would  neutralize  their  efTort.s  to  lax 
foreigners,  aiid  leave  them  in  the  same  position  as  if  they 
tiad  been  contented  to  tax  none  but  their  own  subject;*. 
In  this  power  of  retaliation  Ues  the  antidote  to  the  evil  of 
one  state  bding  foieed  to  bear  the  burthens  of  another  as 
well  as  iti  own.  Every  state  would  naturally  retiiitt  euch 
an  impotition  upon  its  subjects,  and  export  duties  can 
therefore  only  be  safely  resorted  to  in  such  peculiar  cases 
as  we  liavf  noticed,  where  foreigners  are  wilfing  to  pay  an 
increased  price  for  comniixlities  which  they  must  have, 
ajid  wliich  they  cannot  obtain  **i  good  or  so  i  lieap  from 
fkny  other  place. 

[Customs;  Excise;  L.\ndTax;  PosT-OrKica;  Stamps; 
Taxks  ;  Tithe-s  :  Warkhousino  System.] 

TAXA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belongins  to  the 
class  Gymnospermffi :— This  order  possesses  the  following 
essential  characters.  The  flowers  are  monnpciou.s  or 
dioecious,  and  are  naked,  or  solitary  surrounded  Ijy  im- 
l>ricated  brat  t.N,  or  in  s])ikes  surrounded  by  bracts,  llie 
snale  flowers  have  no  calyx,  and  several  stamen-,  mostly 
united  at  the  base,  with  the  antheiB  rither  comtnned  or 
diatinct.  The  female  flowera  an  aoUtaiy  and  naked ;  the 
oTulet  are  naked,  with  the  fbramen  at  the  apex.  The 
seeds  are  hani,  and  are  sometimes  surroimdrd  by  a  succu- 
leiit,  coloured,  cup-shaped  peril arp :  tliey  po,s!>eAS  fleshy 
ji.]bumpn.  and  a  straifirht  dicotyledonous  em!):yo.  The 

Slants  of  this  order  are  trees  or  shrubs,  having  a  woody 
aaue  mailud  with  circular  disks,  with  evergreen  anil 
mootly  narrow,  rigid,  entire,  andveinlesa  leavea. 

This  Older  is  very  charaeteriitic  of  the  dam  to  widch  it 
belonrs  in  the  RD.-^ence  of  any  regularly  formed  ovary, 
i^nd  the  consequent  exposed  or  naked  state  Of  the  ovule 


and  seeds.  In  this  respect  it  offers  a  lower  ttMe  of  orfpio* 
ixation  than  the  Conifene,  or  Fine  tribe,  the  orales  of 
which  have  a  Idnd  of  protection  in  the  mudened  scale- 
like  bracl.s  whirh  .-nn^tit  itn  the  cones  of  that  order, 
llie  foliage  also  oi  Taxaceit-  ditfers  from  (-onilc rae,  in  their 
posses-iine  a  greater  tendency  to  expand  and  form  veins 
mthin  their  tissue.    In  the  few  species  of  Taxace»  that 

Sossess  veins,  they  are  not  straight  and  parallel,  as  in  En* 
ogens.  but  are  forked  and  of  »  uniform  thickness,  similar 
to  those  pOMeaaed  by  the  hi^ier  fonna  o^Cryptogamia,  aa 
the  Ferns. 

This  order  consists  of  plants  that  ire  but  thinl)  dis- 
tributed on  llie  surface  of  the  earth.  They  are  mostly 
natives  of  tempemtf  jmrts  of  Europe,  /Wa,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  order  vicld^  trees  which  are  valued  for 
their  timber,  and,  iike  Conifene,  possess  re!>inous  proper- 
ties. The  brancheii  of  the  Dacrydium  taxt/olium  are 
uaed  in  New  Zealand  for  making  ^ini«e4>eer.  [Taxin ; 
SauenuRiA.] 

TAX.VTK)  ECn.ESIA'STir'A, sienifies the a.v.essraent 
and  levy  of  taxes  upon  the  nropeity  of  the  ctuircli  and  of 
the  clergy.  The  pope  once  claimed  in  all  countries  the  first 
year's  whole  prohts  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  annual 
proflts  of  every  ecclesiastical  benefice.  These  were  called 
•  Rrst-Fruits  and  Tenths  *  [Fmsi-FRurrs ;  Tenths],  and 
were,  for  the  most  part,  paid  willingly  by  the  clenn'  to  their 
ecclesiajitical  superior,  'fhe  popes  founded  tlu  ir  c'laimupon 
scriptural  precepts  and  practice.  Tliey  referred  to  Abra- 
ham, a  jmcst,  paying  tithes  to  Melebizedeck,  tiie  bii^h 

firiest  Lien.,  xiv.  20;  and  Ihbr..  vii.  4);  and  to  the 
>evite.s,  in  the  .Mosaic  law,  payini;  ttie  second  tithes,  that 
is.  the  tithes  of  their  tithes,  to  iiie  Driest :  '  Thus  shall  you 
offer  an  heave-offering  unto  the  Lord  of  all  your  tiuiea 
which  ye  receive  of  uw  children  of  larael,  and  ye  ilialt 
give  thereof  the  Loid^  heave-oflMng  to  Aaron  the  prieat.* 
[StimL.,  xviii.  28;  Fuller'.s  Church  Hislonj,  p.  226. j 

The  jjope  had  lus  cuUectorsi  in  every  dioce^,  who  Mime- 
times  by  bills  of  exchange,  but  generally  in  specie,  yearly 
returned  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  of  the  clergy  to  Rome. 

But  while  the  clerey  were  thus  IhUe  to  taxation  by 
their  ecdeaiaatical  head,  it  was  maintained  by  the 
Roman  Cathdiic  dmrdi  tiiiat  their  property  enjoyed  eon* 
plete  immunity  against  all  claims  of  temporal  powers,  being 
set  apart  for  tiie  service  of  God,  the  support  and  dignity 
of  the  tJhri.stian  church,  and  lor  «  orks  of  chanty.  Upoi. 
this  point  frequent  contests  very  naturally  arose,  and  the 
vast  possessions  of  the  church  tempted  the  poj)e  ami  tem- 
poral princea  by  various  modes  to  exact  contnbutiona 
nan  the  ^mgr.  The  means  resorted  to  by  these  reApective 
powera  to  raise  a  revenue  from  the  elerv^.  and  the  lawa 
and  customs  that  prevailed  upon  the  mwtter,  may  be  can« 
veniently  stated  by  dividing  tne  subject  into— 

1.  Taxation  ol  \he  church  or  clergy  by  the  pope  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes. 

2.  By  temporal  princes  for  the  service  of  the  state. 

1 .  Toe  pope  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  regular 
coatiibutiona  of  the  clergy,  but  continually  applied  to 
them  extnordinarr  funds  Ibr  special  purposes.  In 
1199  Pope  Innocent  III.  issued  a  biUI  commanding  the 
l)relates  and  clergy  of  the  ChrLstian  church  to  pay  the 
40th  part  of  all  their  revenues  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
c^l^ade.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  tinit  attempt  to 
imjiose  a  tax  on  the  clergy  of  all  nations  by  the  authority 
of  the  pope  as  head  of  the  church.  To  enumerate  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  instances  in  which  the  pope  alfer^ 
wards  exacted  taxea  ftom  the  clergy  in  the  varioua  eooa* 
tries  of  Europe  would  occupy  much  space  ;  but  a  few 
examples  from  English  histoiy  may  be  collected. 

In  l22ri  the  poue  eiitertaiiud  a  project  by  which  the  re- 
venues of  two  prebends  in  every  cathedral,  and  tlie  portion 
of  two  monks  in  every  monastery,  in  all  the  countries  in 
communion  with  ttu!  church  of  Rome,  w  ere  to  have  been 
gianted  to  the  pope  for  the  better  auppoit  of  hia  dignity. 
When  this  project  waa  laid  before  the  parliament  of  £n^ 
land  in  1226,  they  evaded  a  dii  ect  answer  to  the  papal 
legate,  by  allecring  *  that  this  attair  concerned  all  Christen- 
dom ;  and  th.'it  they  would  conlbrm  to  tlie  resolutions  ol 
other  Chnstmti  countries."  ^\Vilkiu"»  Cu/ictlia,  vol.  i.,  p. 
620.) 

Two  years  afterwards  the  king  of  England,  Henry  III., 
in  order  to  induce  the  pope  to  interfere  in  a  dispute  con- 
cerning the  appointment  of  an  archbiahop  to  the  aeeof 
Canterbury,  reccnUy  vacant  by  tha  dnUk  Of  Catdinal  Luig* 
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ton,  pronused  him  a  tenth  of  th«  moveables  not  only  of 
the  eiergT,  but  of  the  laity.  In  this  jproceeding  there 
tppean  to  have  been  « twofold  ptftiluMj^.  Fii^a  tem^ 
portd  prince  offlnid  the  pope  A  (MMtflDUttflil  ffMB  ini 

i  lprj:^,  which  fommonly  originated  with  the  pope ;  and 
ftecoiidly,  a  tax  was  to  be  levied  upon  the  laity  not  for  the 
■crvice  of  the  slate,  but  for  the  hem  flt  of  a  foreign 
tcclewiutic.  The  5trani<ent"ss  of  the  circtimstanccB  how- 
ever did  not  prevent  the  pope  from  takinR  immediate 
tdtuttage  of  the  king's  offer,  and  he  accordingly  sent  a 
legate  into  En^and  to  collect  the  tenths.  His  demand 
met  with  some  opposition,  indeed,  ehiefly  from  the  bftiooi* 
but  the  popf  and  the  king  toeethef  were  too  powerfbl  to 
be  resisted.  The  legate,  to  shorten  the  work  of  collection, 
obliged  the  bishops  to  pay  the  tax  tor  their  interior  clergy; 
and  when  any  of  them  complained  that  they  had  no  ready 
moneVi  he  introduced  them  to  ceKain  Italian  uaurers  whom 
ho  liialirought  with  him  for  that  purpose,  who  lent  them 
the  MnM  deniuided  at  va  ezon>it«nt  rate  of  Interest. 

lo  the  same  reign  the  pope's  legates  were  constantly 
demandluif  presents  from  the  bishops,  monasteries,  and 
clerjy,  and  eonvpnine  assemblies  of  the  church  wi»h  no 
other  object  tlian  to  extort  money.  Their  proceeiliniis 
efnted  such  dissriist  that  the  great  barons  sent  orders  tt) 
the  wardens  of  the  seaports  to  stop  all  persons  bringing 
toy  bulls  or  mandates  IVom  Rome,  and  at  last  succeeded 
fal  driving  the  legate  himeelf  out  of  the  kingdom.  (Hitthew 
Paris,  p.  680.)  iJttle  good  however  wu  effected  hv  theie 
measures,  for  we  find  tnat  in  1246  the  iwpe  demanueil  the 
half  of  all  the  goods  of  the  non-rcsideiil  clergy  and  the 
third  of  those  who  resided.  (Ibid.,  70S.)  The  resistance 
met  with  in  this  case  deterred  the  pope  from  enforcing 
his  demand ;  but  the  sums  wlueh  he  oontinued  to  drew 
fiom  the  clergy  at  that  tine  *|feir  to  have  been  enor- 
mona,  and  the  hbtoiiee  of  Vm  period  are  Ml  of  com- 
plaints and  remonstrances  against  papal  exactions.  An 
act  was  pas-sed  by  the  paHiament  in  1307  (Slalule  of 
Carlule,  So  Edward  I.),  to  restrain,  in  some  measure,  the 
exactions  of  the  see  of  Rome,  but  apparently  with  little 

good  results;  for  seventy  years  alterwa-rd.-i  we  find  the 
lommona  in  parliament  stili  protesting  against  the  ex- 
tortions of  the  pope.  In  ttidr  remonstrance  to  the  king 
upon  that  grievance  ther  eiaerledt  *  that  the  tana  paid  to 
the  pope  yeariy.  out  orKn|^aad.iiiiointedto  iva  times 
as  much  a.s  the  taxeapald  to  the  Uog.*  (Cottoa'k  MrUg- 

ment,  p.  128.) 

A'lthiMifrh  complaints  eontini;ecl  long  after  this  period, 
no  measures  were  effectual  in  limiting  the  demands  gf  the 
eotnt  of  Rome  until  the  pope's  authority  was  altogether 
mpprefwed  in  England  at  the  Reformation  in  the  reign  of 
HnuyVIII. 

2.  The  immunities  claimed  by  the  church  were  not 
eiTectual  in  protecting  its  revenues  ttam  bein^  laid  under 
contribution  for  the  sei-vice  of  the  state.  The  kings  of 
England,  sometimes  by  the  pope's  authority,  sometimes  by 
forced  or  voluntary  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  church, 
and  sometimes  by  their  own  direct  power,  obtained  large 
sums  from  the  cleifj. 

Wiliiam  the  Conqaeror  found  the  ohorch  venr  wealthy, 
and  subjected  it  to  much  spoHation.  (Mattnew  ftm, 
p.  ft.)  A  singular  occa-iion  for  taxing  the  ciergj'  MOse 
m  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  a  d.  1121).  An  eecfcMasti- 
cal  council,  assembled  at  Londun,  denounced  all  married 
clergymen,  and  decreed  that  they  should  put  away  their 
wives.  The  council  committed  to  the  king  the  execution 
ofthi^  decrees,  but  he,  instead  of  compelling  the  dergy 
to  send  awav  their  vrives,  imposed  a  tax  on  thoee  mo 
chose  to  reten  Uieai»  whida  ie  eeid  to'have  been  veqr  pro- 
ductive. 

The  jxipe  was  not  unwilling  to  assist  in  oppressing  the 
clergy  for  the  benefit  of  kings,  when  they  were  inclined 
lo  further  his  own  ohjects,  either  by  undertaking  crusades, 
carrying  on  wars  against  his  enemies,  or  making  conces- 
sions to  him.  He  could  not  suffer  the  immunities  of  the 
church  to  be  inflinged  kqr  the  temporal  power.  1ml  oBea 
plac«l  atthe  Anosel  ofwlnees  therevemieiof  theehnreh 
oy  his  own  authority.  Thns  the  pope,  by  virtue  of  his 
apostolical  power,  granted  King  Henry  III.,  by  several 
Dulls,  the  goods  of  all  clergymen  who  3ied  intestate,  the 
revenues  of  all  vacant  benehees,  and  of  all  non-residentii. 
In  1263  Pope  Innoce  t  XXII.  gave  the  first-fruits  and 
Un*he  of  all  ecelesiastieal  beoetLces  to  the  king  for  three 


veara.  This  grant  made  a  valuation  or  taxation  of  )ht 
Denefiees neoMMiy,  which  was  accordingly  undertaken  in 
the  folloiring  jmt,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  '  Nonrieh 
TntiUon,*  aM  sometimes « Pope  Ittttoeenf^  Taler.*  Tbe 

same  prince,  with  the  pope's  concurrence,  extorted  large 

sums  from  the  clergy  in  1299  to  carry  on  Ids  wars  with 
Sicily.  Bills  amount'injj  on  the  wl.ole  to  ir;0.5t0  marki 
were  drawn  upon  all  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  principal 
clergymen  of  the  kingdom  by  WaJleran,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, who  resided  at  Rome  as  an  agent  for  the  church  o( 
England :  tltese  bills  were  made  over  to  Italian  mefehaall^ 
wbo^  it  waft  welnided.  bad  alreadj  advanced  the  monqr 
fbr  flie  neinan  war.  All  rerfitanee  on  the  part  of  the 
church  to  these  unjust  demands  of  their  own  spiritu.ii 
superior  was  unavailmg,  and  alter  much  remonstrance  and 
opposition  the  moaey  wae  peld.  (Mttlbew  Paris,  pp. 

6lft-«19.) 

In  1288  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  granted  the  tentttt  to  King 
Edward  I.  for  six  veais,  towards  defraying  the  expenses  ot 
an  expedition  to  ue  VLAf  Land ;  and  in  order  to  coUeet 
them  at  their  full  value*  a  taxation  by  the  king*s  piceepl 
was  begun  in  that  year,  and  finished,  as  to  the  province  of 
Canterburj',  in  1291,  and  as  to  that  of  York  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  whole  being  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop* 
of  Winchester  and  Lincoln.  This  taxation  is  a  mo'^f  im- 
portant record,  because  all  the  taxes  of  the  church.  a« 
well  to  the  kings  of  England  as  to  the  pO]>e.  w  ere  after- 
wards regulated  by  it  until  the  survey  made  by  Heniy  VUI. : 
and  beeauie  the  statutes  of  colleges  which  were  Ibonded 
before  the  Reformation  are  also  interpreted  by  this  criterion, 
according  to  wliich  their  benetices,  imder  a  cert.iiti  value, 
are  exempted  from  the  restriction  in  the  statute  21  Hemy 
VIII.  concerning  pluralities.  (Pirfacf  lo  Ttiratio  BceU' 
tiaslicii,  1\  Sich.  Jl^.,  by  the  Uecord  Commisstonrn.) 

In  1295  Edward,  notwuhstandiog  the  pope's  grant,  and 
numerous  exactions  from  the  clcrgr  in  Oie  neantine, 
being  still  in  great  need  nf  moneytO  carry  on  his  wars, 
summoned  dei):ities  from  the  inferior  clergy  for  the  first 
time  to  vote  him  viijiplies  from  their  own  body.  In  the 
preceding  year  he  liad,  by  threats  and  violence,  c  <acted 
a  tax  ol^half  the  revenues  of  the  clergy;  but  t<ow  be 
thought  it  prudent  to  obtain  their  consent  to  bis  dimands 
in  a  more  regular  manner.  The  clergy  however  would  not 
obey  the  king's  writ  of  summons,  lest  th^  should  appear 
to  acknowledge  the  temporal  power ;  and  m  order  t*»  over- 
come this  objection,  the  king  i^sned  bi>  wi-it  to  tb.-  are  h 
bi.shop,  who,  as  their  spiritual  superior,  simitiioned  the 
clergy  to  meet  in  convocation.  (Gilbrii'-.  fh^fotyi^  tkt 
Jixchfijitrr,  p.  SI  ;  Huttw,  vol.      PP-  '278,  'Z7^-) 

This  was  the  commencement  of  tne  constitutional  prac* 
tice  of  the  clergy  meeting  in  Convocation  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Lay  Parnament,  and  voting  subsidies  by  Its  own 
voluntary  act  for  the  service  of  the  state.  It  was  not 
viewed  without  alarm  by  the  jwpe  and  the  high  church 
dignitaries;  and  in  ordi'rlo  put  a  stop  to  all  sucl\  exactions 
of  princes  from  the  clerg)',  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  isMu-d  a 
bull  in  120G,  which,  after  statmg  that  temporal  princes 
were  in  the  habit  of  extorting  heavy  contributions  from 
eededastical  persons,  who.  fearing  to  offend  temporal 
power  nmre  than  the  eternal,  had  unwisely  acquiesced  in 
such  extortions,  proceeded  to  forijid  churchmen  of  every 
degree  to  pay  any  tribute,  subsidy,  or  gift  to  laymen, 
without  autnority  from  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  declared 
that  if  they  sliovild  pav ,  or  princes  exact,  or  any  otie  a**i#t 
in  levying  such  unauthorised  taxes,  all  such  person* 
spectively  would  incur  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 
(Kymer's  Fofdera,  vol.  i.,  part  %  p.  836;  Record  Oom- 
missioners,  ed.  1816.) 

In  the  s:ime  ye.-\r  however  Edward  I.  demanded  of  the 
clertry  a  fil\h  of  tlieir  moveables,  which  they  resisted,  on 
tlie  gmund  that  they  could  not  disobey  l!ic  pnipc  :  but  the 
king  was  not  inclined  to  desist ;  and  in  order  to  iVrce  the 
acquiescence  of  the  clergy,  he  put  them  out  of  ihc  iiale  of 
the  laws.  Orders  were  issued  lo  the  judges  do  hear  no 
cause  brought  before  them  by  the  clergy,  but  to  decide 
all  causes  in  which  they  were  sued  by  others.  Hie  clergy 
were  immediately  exposed  to  violence  and  spoliation  on 
nil  sldi's,  in  spite  of  a  general  sentence  of  excommunicatim 
pronouticed  by  the  archbi.shop  against  all  persons  wha 
should  attack  the  persons  or  property  of  cccleiaaatica.  The 
clergy  could  not  long  resist  these  oppressions ;  and  although 
they  were  unwilling  to  dlsobcgrtheTlspal  bull,  the/evadM 
it  Iqr  voluntarily  depositing  aium  equivalent  to  the  aaMMMt 
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demanded  of  thotn  in  aoiMdiurch,  whenoe  it  was  taken  by 
the  king'h  ufficeni.   In  thia  expedient  the  whole  flrrlffin- 
tieal  body  acauie«c«d,  and  thus  yielAed  up  their  qiiritoal 
piivilegea,  under  coercion  by  the  temporal  power. 
At  the  Reformation,  the  ohief  aource  of  revenue  to  the 

fope,  viz.,  first-fruiU  and  tenths,  wa»  transferred  to  the 
ing  '  for  more  auginentiUion  and  maintenance  of  the  royal 
Chtate  ot  his  imperial  crown  and  digiiity  of  supreme  head 
of  the  churc  h  of  England.'  (Stat.  26  Heniy  VlII.,  c.  3.) 
In  order  to  cdiiect  tlus  revenue  a  court  of  nrst-fruita  was 
eatablished,  and  the  Idng  oidmd  *  valuation  to  be  made 
of  dl  the  episcopal  sees  nd  benefioM  in  England.  The 
book  which  contains  this  valuation  is  called  the  '  I.iber 
Regis,'  and  all  the  benefices  wliich  have  not  since  been 
exempted  still  pay  first-fruits  and  tenths  acconhng  to  this 
valuation.  The  tint-fruits  and  tenths  continued  to  form 
part  of  the  royal  revenue  until  Queen  Anne,  by  the  Act 
2  &  3  of  her  rtign.  o.  U.  gave  up  the  proceeds  thereof  on 
the  part  of  hmielf  uid  her  lucceown,  and  aittgned  them 
for  ever  to  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings. 

It  now  only  remairu  to  notice  more  particularly  the  prac- 
tice of  taxing  the  clergy  in  convocation,  which  continued 
in  full  force  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  hod  afforded 
the  kintrs  of  Enjfland  a  lucrative  revenue  from  the  church. 
Their  influence  as  heads  of  the  church,  and  aa  having 
eccleaiastical  preferments  to  bestow*  WM  vaqr  gmt  after 
ib»  Reformation,  and  enabled  tlnm  vwjr  connonly  to 
dbtein  larger  subsidies  from  the  oonvoegHon  than  thoie  that 
were  voted  by  parliament.  The  church  therefore  was  not  un- 
willing to  be  deprived  of  the  expensive  privilege  of  voting 
separate  subaidiei* ;  and  uc((uiesced  in  an  an-angement  pro- 
poeed  in  1664-5»  by  whidi  the  Commons  have  ever  aincc 
voted  tnni  upon  tw  poM— ions  of  the  church  and  of  the 
dmy.ia tiiawMM>iiuwmar»mp<m the lai^.  Aaaboonfor 
this  ■omnimloii  of  the  ehnreh  to  temporal  authority,  two  lub- 
sidics  which  the  convocation  liait  i,'r;in1ed  were  remitted, 
and  the  parochial  clergy  were  allowed  to  vute  at  elections, 
£Clbboy;  CoNvocATuiN- ;  Tituks.I 

TAXES.  The  general  objects,  character,  and  principles 
of  taxation,  and  of  different  claMea  of  taxes,  are  treated  of 
under  the  bead  of  Tax,  Taxatiov.  Id  thia  place  it  ia 
propoeed  to  give  a  short  summary  of  the  amount  and  de> 
acnption  of  Uxes  paid  in  this  and  some  other  countries, 
vrhether  assessed  directly  upon  property,  or  collected  indi< 
rectly  upon  articles  of  consump'.ion  ;  inoluding  not  only 
such  taxes  aa  are  paid  to  the  general  government,  but  also 
all  muideipal  and  local  aaMnmenta  or  eontiibatiiona. 


United  Kingdom. 

The  chief  aoiuoea  of  revenoe  are  from  indirect  taxei,  aa 
will  be  aeen  bj  tht  fiiUowfaqp  atateomitt  nwde  np  In  6th 
JnooMj, 

IUIb  yrr  cant,  it 
Ora«  Rflerint.        vklah  eoUwini. 
£  £    :  d. 

Customa.      .      .  3S321^  ft  6  4 

Excise    .      .  1M77,674  6  7  8^ 

Stamps    .       .       .  7.4t>4,230  2  3  4 

Taxes  A.K.sessed,  &cO  4,7a),467  4  2  9V 

Pu:st-(>ffice  IMflM  flO  •  0| 

Dutiea  on  Pensions 

and  Salaries.       .  5.75'i           1  17  64 

Cmm  Unda  .      •  438;iflr         •>  IS  3^ 

ftnall  branehea  of  he*  « 

reditary  revenue   .  6^668 
Surplus  tees  of  public 

dm.     .     •  03,004 


Total  otdineiy  revemica  fliS,B0B,2BO         6  IB  i|( 

To  therk'  parliamentary  tixee  may  be  MM«d  the  Mhnr- 
axig  locai  assessments 

ptoOMBlae   .   .   •  SltjKijHB  (wWdi  iadiidea  eoonty 

rates,  700,000/.) 
Churctwates    .    .     €00,000  (in  round  numbera)^ 
Highway-rateH   .  . 
Turnpike-tolls  tEng- 

land  and  Walea)  .  MVMVI 
Gmnd-joiy  nw ant- 

nwnia(bilead)  .  l,iemB 

Total  of  local  taxes.  11,108,210 

CParlia,n<'ntnry  Paptn,  UWOBU).  IMl  (M^  (MIX 
I0«2(196H235>> 


These  include  all  the  local  taxes  of  which  any  account 
can  begiven,  but  there  are  still  many  others,  such  aa  ratea 
Ibrpavuig,  lighting,  and  watching  particular  dtiea  and 
towna,  and  for  other  municipal  purposes.  It  may  also  bp 
added  that  the  tithes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  amount 
to  4.000,000/. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  present  amount  of  taxes 
with  that  rendered  necessarj-  by  a  war  exiienditure.  From 
1B09  to  1818  the  payments  into  the  Britisn  excheouer  from 
taxes  and  loans  in  no  one  year  amounted  to  um  than 
100,000,00^^  and  in  1813  wose  to  the  cnonnove  nnd 
scarcely  credible  mm  ot  17634€,023f. 

Denimtrk. 

The  total  amount  of  all  state  and  provincial  or  eowtiy 
commune  taxes  amounted  in  18U  to  ^JUOfiOOLt  8P0O  • 
population  Of  2,10(MX)0. 

ANdtan. 

Thirtlte  taxes  amount  to      .      .  £753,404 

jhoivincial    .      .      ,      ,      ,  522,720 
Municijm! — Stockholm  •      •      •  28,03.5 
All  other  towna  «...       50,673  i 


Total  .      .  £l;3&ijm 

Nalherlandt.  '  i 

Tbtal  of  government  and*  provincial  taxaa  £8,808^4 

Frit  nee. 

Direct  contributions  for  the  ht ate  .  ,  £11,433,304 
„  M  for  the  provinces  .  2,743,131 
M       n       for  the  commuoea  337,018 

Addittona  9,848  . 


Totd  , 

Indirect  taxn  for  the  state  •  • 
If iaeellaneoua  items  .  .  .  . 
Othari 


ieiS,84S,184 
£9BjM4^ 
488,738 


Ckocnl  total  • 
'SaceNjf. 

"Hie  state  taxes  are  :— 

Direct  .  r  ,  1.063.584 
ladinet    .  •  i.Tou.oio 


Wirtemberg.  * 
State  taxes      .      .      .  £5:i4.445 
Ptovineial  and  munlelpal  .  iuo,93R 


Stftte  taxea  >- 

Direct  , 
Indirect  . 


Total  .  , 
Baden, 


3-}l,U0O 


Total    ,  £&0-j;333 
Bamria, 

Direct  state  taxea       .      .       .  £511,407 
Indirect      .       .       .       .       ,  m:>,\VJ 
Which,  witli  otlicr  vourcea  tif  ilie9IB9» 
produce  a  raveaua  of      «      •  %fili\fiia& 


Slate  taxaa:^ 

Direct  . 


£800,264 

l,0tR),O(J0 


ft 


Total 

Hli]|jr>-Direct  atata  tuw 
Indiiaat   •  • 

Total 
Municipal  taxits 


,  ^150,2;m 
»  jE23i50U 
830,830 


Total    .      .  £Uiee^ 

State  taxes:— 
Direct  .....       £497,413  > 
Indirect  and  Miscellaneous    .  1,201,980 
Kingdom    /fyplM  and  Sietfy* 
Wnflas:— State  taxes  'exclusive  of  Sidty)  f8»9JM,n57 
Municipal  taxe!>      ,       ,  155,2f>7 


£862,869 
.  £l,ltS3,218, 
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Portugal. 

£      ».  d. 

Crown  renU      .      •      157.964  10  3 

Direct  taxes      •      .      668.074  18  6 

IndiraettWM*    .      .    1.070.780  4  9 

TiiiowftDli          .     434^  7  9 


Totd    .     .  i:2^,8ik;  0  9 

FVtTther  intertwHnt;  partieohn  coneenuni^  the  several 

»a\t  -  European  Status  will  be  found  in  the  ]*arlia- 
Bi».iit;ii>  Pii])iT.  iNo.  2-J7,  uf  1842,  ordered  by  (he  House  ol 
Coninums  1o  W  j>riii1i-d,  ;}id  May, 

TAXtKDiUM,  from  /otm*.  the  name  of  a  cetuts  ol 
plants  belonging  to  tlw  natural  order  ConitV nr.  Tlic>  plants 
Ol  tbis  genus  nre  monoecious.  The  male  flowere  are  ar- 
langed  in  catkins  of  a  roundinh  form,  dUposed  in  race- 
HMMe  panicles ;  the  poUen  of  each  flower  u  eontiined  in 
five  ca^,  which  are  attached  to  the  scale  at  tta  inner 
face.  Tlie  female  flowers  are  nlsu  arraneed  in  jtmall 
round  calkins,  two  or  three  of  '.sluch  are  attached  near 
•  to  the  base  of  the  spike  of  the  catkins  of  male  flowers. 
The  ovules  are  two  m  tach  receptacle.  The  fruit  i»  a 
globobe  slrohule,  with  peltate  angled  scales ;  the.seed«  arc 
■Ogled  with  veiy  thick  intetrftmento ;  the  embryo,  with 
from  5  to  0  cotyledona.  The  leaves  are  linear,  disposed  i  n 
two  rankfl,  and  are  deciduous.  Thi«  genus  haa  been  dis- 
tinguished from  Cupresaus  principally  on  account  of  the 
arrangement  of  its  male  catkin.s  in  racemose  jjanicles, 
the  small  number  of  flowers  in  the  female  tat  kins,  and 
'        the  numbers  of  cotyledons  possessed  l)v  tlie  einhr3  o. 

This  genus  is  well  known  tluttugh  the  Taxndtium  dtnti- 
chum,  deciduous  Cypress,  a  tree  that  was  introduced  into 
Europe  fitom  North  AmeiiGa  as  earW  as  1640.  Ibis  spe- 
cies U  etameterised  \>f  two-rowed,  n^^,  deddnoos  leaves : 
leafless  and  paniclcd  m.-Je  flovvoi-s,  and  somewhat  fi:lo!)ose 
strohils.  It  is  an  eU'<rant  tree,  and  attains  a  heitjht  of 
120  feet  in  ita  nutiVG  soil.  The  first  plant  that  is  men- 
tioned a*  txistJiig  i»  thi»  country  was  grown  in  South 
Lambeth,  and  was  raissed  from  seeds  brought  from  Vir- 
ginia, Since  then  it  has  been  introduced  in  various  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  and  many  fine  specimens  are  now  to  be 
found.  In  its  native  districts  in  North  America  it  is 
exceedingly  abundant,  and  in  many  parts,  as  in  Loitidana, 
it  entirely  occupies  thousands  of  acres  of  the  low  ciounds, 
whieh  are  thence  called  njprilres,  or  eypiess  s'.vani]is.  It 
IS  found  in  Delaware,  on  the  banks  ot  the  Indian  River, 
in  ^8*  SHy  N.  lat.,  which  is  its  northern  hoitndar}',and,  oro- 
eeeding  soutlmard.  it  is  abundant  in  ttie  swstnps  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  Cirolinas,  Georgia,  and  the  Florida*. 

In  America,  where  the  tree  grows,  its  wood  is  used  for 
all  the  purposes  to  which  timber  is  applied.  In  1819, 
accoRling  to  .Miehavix,  almost  all  the  houses  of  New 
Orleans  were  constructed  of  the  wood  of  this  tree.  It 
is  considered  very  durable,  and  is  employed  where  this 
quality  is  an  object.  In  Louisiana  it  is  uM.d  for  making 
the  masts  and  sides  of  vessels,  and  also  canoes,  whict)  are 
fa^ioned  out  of  a  single  tninkt  *nd  are  said  to  be  more 
durable  thau  when  made  fiom  any  other  wood.  The  bark 
of  the  tree  exudes  a  resin  of  an  agreeable  odotnr  and  a  red 
colour  whicli  is  used  hy  the  negroes  for  dressing  wounds, 
but  it  cannot  he  obtained  insufficient  quantities  to  consti- 
tute an  article  of  commerce,  llie  :  i  -  <  f  this  tree  are 
remarkable  for  the  production  of  knob.s  or  protuberancei>, 
whieh  are  MMnetimes  five  nr  six.  and,  according  to  some 
observers,  many  more  feet  in  circumference.  They  have 
generally  a  conical  form,  and  are  hollow  inside,  with  a 
ooveiing  of  red  bark,  similar  to  that  of  the  roots.  In 
America,  they  are  oUled  'cypress  knees,'  and  are  used  by 
the  negroes  for  bee-hivea. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  deciduous  cypress,  a  rich  moist 
soil  must  be  selected  in  a  low  situation.  Il  may  he  in- 
creased by  seeds  from  the  imported  cones,  or  it  luay  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  planted  in  autumn  in  a  moist 
■and  or  lieath  aoi],  sitimtiBain  a  shady  dunp  place.  Layers 
alaoi,  when  put  down  in  moist  ao9,  vrill  net  fkfeely  the  first 
year. 

During  c  illiviilfon,  this  tree  is  exceedingly  prone  to 
s}i-'r'.  ^0  tliftt  no  t'.vn  individuals  li2.>'e  [.n'L-i-eU'  tin.  .same 
appeiuancc.  On  this  account,  a  number  ol  varieties  have 
been  named.  The  most  common  is  the  T.  d.  txilfnjt,  which 
has  hoiixonUl  branches.  Another,  with  pendulous  brandies, 
wlDWimMr.AfwidWKm;fttMid,mlfa  pendulous -Bnt* 


year's  shoots,  as  T.  d.  nutamf.  Other  species  of  the  genus 
have  been  described,  but  are  not  yet  used  or  cultivated. 
For  further  information  on  this  {ronus,  see  Loudon's  *  Aib. 
et  Frut.  Brit..'  vol.  iv. 

TAX  US  (tarvit,  Latin,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
the  type  of  tlie  natural  onler  Taxai:ca>.  This  i;enu«;  is 
moncBcious ;  the  perianth  of  the  barren  flow  er.^  is  single 
at  the  ba^ie;  the  stamens  are  numerous,  with  peltate 
anthers  6-8Hielled,  the  cells  opening  beneath.  The  fertile 
llowen  have  a  single,  ureeolne,  souy  perianth ;  no  style; 

and  a  fleshy  dninai  eous  fruit,  perforated  at  the  extremity. 
Tlie  species  of  tiiis  genus  are  evergreen  trees,  with  nume 
runs,  mi^tly  linear,^  entire  leaves*   They  at*  natives  flf 
Europe  and  North  America. 

T.  toccata.  Common  Yew.  has  its  leaves  2-ranked, 
crowded,  linear,  flat,  with  the  flowers  axiliaiy,  seaule ;  the 
receiitaelg  of  the  barren  flowers  g^olralar.  The  common 
yew  is  well  known :  it  is  indigenous  to  ino«t  Mlts  of  £n* 
rope,  and  is  found  in  every  part  of  Britain  and  Iidand.  ft 
IS  seldom  seen  (trowing  in  company  with  it«own  specici, 
but  alone,  or  with  other  species  of  plants. 

The  yew  is  a  low  tree,  the  trunlc  rising  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  jjround,  and  then  sending  out  numerous 
spreading  bnndws,  fomnriE;  a  iiead  of  dense  foliage,  which, 
when  full  grown,  may  be  sometimes  30  or  40  feet  high. 
It  is  of  slow  growth,  attauung  under  fkvouiable  arctqii* 
stances  a  height  of  6  or  8  feet  in  ten  yeara.  and  15  feet  ia 
twenty  years.  The  tallest  yew  in  England  is  in  the 
churehyanl  at  Harlinirton,  near  Hounslow,  whi(h  is  r>S 
feet  high.  A  tree  continues  growing  for  about  one  hun- 
dred years ;  it  mostly  ce  i  <  -  t  >  grow  at  that  age,  but  will 
live  for  many  centuries.  The  yew-trees  at  present  exist- 
ing at  Fountain's  Abbey  in  Yorkshire  are  suppoaed  to  have 
attained  their  fiill  growth  when  the  abbey  was  erected  in 
1132. 

Tlic  remarkable  chan  'i  nnd  properties  of  the  vew 
have  drawn  towards  it  al  ah  tunes  much  attention,  tho- 
scondes,  Pliny,  and  Tlieophrastus  mention  its  poisonous 
properties.  Cseaar  {Bell.  Gall.,  vi.  31)  relates  that  Catt%ol- 
cuSi  kbigof  the  Blurones,  committed  suicide  by  swallowing 
the  juice  of  the  yew.  Plutarch  i»ays  t  hat  its  thrit  is  poison- 
ous, and  that  its  shade  is  Altai  to  ail  who  sleep  under  it. 
This  is  also  stated  by  Pliny ;  but  there  musthareoeen  some 
mistake  on  some  ot  these  ]>oint8,  as  it  is  now  well  known 
that  the  fruit  of  the  yew  may  he  eaten  with  impunity,  a  id 
that  its  shflde  is  not  more  tieadly  than  tliat  of  utlur 
1  rees. 

The  yew  appears  to  have  been  employed  from  the 
earliest  times  in  the  manufacture  uf  bows,  and  waji  used 
for  this  purpose  by  the  nations  of  antiquity.  ^  The  bows 
used  by  the  English  previous  to  the  introduction  of  gun- 
powder  were  made  ol  yew,  and  there  are  many  allusions 
amongjil  English  poeU  to  this  use  of  its  w<xk1.  The 
tiattJcs  of  Creasy  and  Poictiers  were  gained  by  the  English 
yew-bows,  and  the  same  weapon  was  used  in  the  wars  of 
York  and  Lancaster.    In  the  course  of  time  the  supply 
of  yew  ivas  deficient,  and  other  woods  came  to  be  used  ; 
but  the  introduction  of  gtupowder  soon  after  put  a  stop 
to  the  use  of  the  bow  as  a  weapon  of  war  aitogetbcr. 
Bows  are  now  seldom  made  of  the  yew,  various  anamental 
woods  fVoro  South  America  hi  ins  preferred.    In  Switzer- 
land the  yf\v  I' le  is  called  William  s  tree,  because  the 
bow  of  Wuliam  Tell  is  said  to  have  been  made  of  that  wood. 
The  yew  is  a  common  ornament  of  the  ehurvhvard.  The 
origin  of  the  practice  of  plantingthis  tree  in  sucn  tkituation* 
is  not  at  all  cleaily  made  out.  Their  dark  foliage  and  sup- 
p  ised  deadly  shade  may  have  pointed  them  out  as  the  fit 
entblcms  of  silence  and  death.   Mr.  Bowman  {Magaz.  of 
Nat.  Hitl.,  vol.  i.)  observ  es  that  ♦  it  seems  most  natural 
and  most  simple  to  believe,  that  beine  indisput.ibly  indi- 
genouh,  and  being,  from  its  perennial  verdure,  its  longevity, 
and  the  durability  of  i\s  wood,  at  once  an  emblem  and  a 
specimen  of  immortality,  its  branches  would  be  employed 
by  our  pa^n  ancestors,  on  their  first  arrival  here,  as  the 
best  substitute  for  the  qmeaa  to  deck  ^  giavcs  of  the 
dead,  and  Ibr  other  sacred  purposes.* 

Th  *  vf  'v  used  to  be  fVequently  planted  in  gardens  as  an 
ornament,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
cut  into  various  fantastic  shapes.  Dnrinir  the  past  century 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  these  trees  cut  into  the 
forms  of  balls,  pyTamids,  beasts,  birds,  and  men ;  but  thii 
practice  having  faUen  under  the  well-meriled  ecnsore  of 
Pope  and  oOier  irritcn,  ont  j  ft  nmnant  or  it  1mm  tad 
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there  is  s«on  at  Uw  ])res€nt  day.  Although  the  iVuit  of 
tiM  iw  18  not  poisonous,  there  are  many  well-authenti- 
mIm  instances  of  the  leaves  producing  death.  Deer  and 
goats  are  said  to  feed  upon  flieiB  with  impunitiv  bat  to 
flomaod  horses  they  nrovtan  active  potaon.  T!hm  nw 
has  not  been  at  any  warn  wed  generally  as  »  medlone, 
although  its  effects  on  the  Bystem  have  been  represented 
as  similar  to  those  of  digitalis,  and  a.s  beine  more  manage- 
able and  less  liable  to  accurnulate  in  tlie  system  than 
that  medicine.  ProlVssor  Wil)org  of  (Copenhagen  states 
that  the  leaves  of  the  yew  are  only  poisonous  to  animals 
when  they  are  eaten  alone,  but  that  it'  eaten  with  three  or 
Arar  ttOMs  the  quantity  of  other  fbod  tney  are  innocuoui. 

There  are  several  remarkable  speciincna  of  old  yews 
existing  in  this  country.  Those  at  Fountains  Abbey  are 
said  to  havL"  sheltered  the  monks  wliii>4t  that  ma^nihci'nt 
pile  was  erecting.  The  Tytherley,  Fortiiigai,  .\rlitii.'tou. 
and  Loch-Lomond  yews  are  remarkable  for  their  sui-  arui 
■d^p.  Many  of  them,  if  we  estimate  their  age  in  the  mode 
I)roposed  pjf  Da  OandoUe,  nnat  aseaod  toamimkikf  a 
thousand  yaaia. 

The  wood  of  the  yew  is  need  extenrirely  in  eabinet- 
making.  It  is  wry  hard,  compat-t,  and  of  a  tine  close 
LTain,  which  arises  from  tlie  smallneAs  ol'  its  annual  layers, 
2s<l  bcini:  wniftimes  found  in  a  piece  not  more  than  '2(i 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  also  much  used  bv  the  turner 
for  making  snuff-boxes,  musical  instruments,  sc. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  connaon  yew ;  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  biih  ]rew,  which  Pwtoior  lindley  has 
made  a  distinct  species,  TSixur  /(utigtata.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  upright  mode  of  gromh,  and  by  its  leaves 
not  bein^x  arranged  in  ranks,  but  scattered.  It  was  tiret 
di-scovered  at  Florence  Court,  on  the  mountains  of  Fer- 
managh, and  has  since  been  ol>ser\ed  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  Other  varieties  are  described,  produced  by  dif- 
ference in  cultivation,  soil.  Sec.  The  ('anada  or  N'orth 
American  yew  is  desoibad  aa  a  spocies,  T.  Qmadtimt. 
The  leaves  are  narrower  and  smaller  than  those  of  the 
common  yew,  and  are  revolute  at  the  niarCTn.  and  the 
male  flowers  are  solitary  in  the  axis  of  the  leaves.  It  is 
found  native  ift  Canada,  and  on  the  banka  of  a  rirer 
in  Maryland. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  yew,  a  moist  soil  should  always 
be  selected ;  but  it  thrives  best  on  clays  and  loams,  on 
rocks,  and  in  shady  places.  It  is  best  propagated  by  seeds, 

which,  if  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered  in  autumn, 
surrounded  by  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  will  come  up  the  next 
or  following  snriutr :  l)ut  if  dried,  will  not  come  up  till  the 
third  year.  Where  the  object  is  to  form  a  fence,  cuttings 
may  be  employed.  Before  transpknting,  whether  they 
be  'raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  the  plants  should  be 
thrae  or  four  feet  high. 

For  Author  iaAMiMtkm  oonoerning  the  yaw,  aeo  Lou- 
don^ Ariorthm  cf  Awftevfinn  BriHmmicimL) 

TAY,  River.  [Pkrthshiiik.] 

TAY,  LOCH.  [Pekthshirk.] 

TAYGETUS.  fl.AcoNiA.l 
.  TAYLOR,  ROWLAND,  LL.D.,  was  a  clergyman  emi- 
nent fbr  his  learning  and  piety,  who  was  burnt  at  the  stake 

in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mar)-.  He  is  said  by  Bishop  Heber 
to  have  be.»n  an  ancestor  of  .leremy  Taylor.  He  was 
fhaplam  to  Archbishop  Cranmer.  by  whom  he  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  Hadleigh,  in  Suifollc,  where  he  went  to 
reside. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  summoned,  in  the  year  1553,  to  appear 
in  London  before  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was 
then  lord  chancellor,  for  resiitiag  the  performance  of  mass 
i  n  his  church  at  Hadleigh.  He  was  nrongly  persuaded  to 

escape,  but  refused,  and  presented  himself  Ibefore  Gardiner, 
by  whom,  after  a  lone  conference,  in  which  he  defended 
hiH  cause  with  unshrinking  firmness,  he  was  committed  to 
the  King's  Bench  prison.  Tliere  he  remained  till  the  22nd 
of  January,  1586,  when  he  and  other  prisoners  were  cited 
before  Gardiner,  and  the  bishops  of  London,  Norwich,  Salis- 
l>ary,  and  Durham,  who  were  joint  oommiarioners  vrith  the 
chanLollor.  The  chief  olTrnce  of  which  Dr.  Taylor  was 
now  accused  w;ls  his  marnat;e  ;  but  he  defended  the  right 
of  priests  to  marry  with  so  much  >eamini:,  that  no  sentence 
of  divorce  was  pronounced,  though  he  was  deprived  of  his 
benefice.  At  tne  end  of  .lanuary  the  i>nsoners  were  again 
bfOV^t  befim  the  commissioners,  by  whom  they  were 
■enteneed  to  death.  Dr.  Taylor  was  committied  to  the 
Poultry  Compter,  where,  on  the  4th  of  Fcbruaiy,  he  waa 
p.  C,  No.  1503. 


visued  by  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  who  went  there  te 
the  pur])ose  of  making  him  put  on  the  dress  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  Dr.  Taylor  resisted  with  his  ""t^l  cou- 
rage, and  the  dress  ynu  put  upon  him  by  foroe;  he  treated 
the  whole  piooeeding  with  the  otmoat  contem^  as  a  piece 
of  mnramoy,  and  Bonner  would  have  struck  him  wiOi  his 
crosier  if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  his  chaplain.  On 
the  following  day  tiie  iirocession  set  forth  wluch  was  to 
conduct  him  to  tiie  jilaee  ol'  exec  ution.  In  the  course  of 
the  journey  much  persu&iion  was  used  by  the  sheriff  and 
others  to  mduce  him  to  recant,  but  >\ithout  making  the 
snuJlest  impreauon  upon  him.  The  procenMMi  paMd 
through  Hadldgh,  whwa  he  was  commM  and  cAieeicd  by 
the  bleasinga  and  prayers  of  his  parishioners.  The  exe- 
cution took  place  on  tne  8th  of  February-,  1553,  on  Aldham 
Common,  near  Hadleigh.  A  stone,  with  the  following  in- 
scnption.  perhaps  still  remains  to  mark  the  spot :— '  lSfi5. 
Dr  Tayler  In  defendiig«  that  wm  gode  at  this  plaa  left  Ua 
biode.' 

Bidiop  Heber,  in  his '  Life  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,' 
«9B,  *Tlien  bnothing  indeed  more beautifiil  in  the  whole 
beantiAil  Book  of  Iwtjns  than  the  account  which  Fox 

has  given  of  Rowland  Taylor,  whether  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  as  a  parish  priest  or  in  tiie  more  arduous  moments 
when  he  was  called  on  to  bear  his  cross  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion. His  warmth  of  heart,  his  simplicity  of  mannere, 
the  total  absence  of  the  taise  stimulanbi  of  enthusiasm  or 
pride,  and  the  abundant  overflow  of  better  and  holier  feel- 
ings, are  daHncated,  no  leas  than  his  oourafe  In  death  and 
the  buoyant  eheerfulness  with  which  he  encountered  it, 
with  a  spirit  only  inferior  to  the  eloquenoe  and  dignity  of 
the  "Phxdon."' 

(Fox  s  Artx  and  MonumenUA 

TAYLOR  JEREMY,  was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1613, 
where  he  was  baptized  on  the  15th  August  in  that  year. 
His  ancestors  had  been  wealthy  and  respectable,  ono  Of 
whom.  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  is  mentioaed  in  Fox's  *Bo(A 
of  Martyrs' as  brin^^m?  upon  Mmsetf  the  persecution  of 
the  popish  party  m  the  reisrn  of  Mar}-,  not  only  by  the 
popularity  o!  ins  eliarutter  and  talent.'*,  but  also  his 
wealth.  Taylor  s  lather  was  a  barber,  a  calling  generally 
united  in  those  days  with  surgery.  At  an  early  age  Tay- 
lor was  sent  to  Perse's  grammar-school  in  Camori£re,  and' 
in  his  fourteenth  year  ne  was  entered  at  Caius  Co&ge  aa 
a  abar,  an  order  of  students  which.  Bishop  Heber  nuonna 
us,  were  then  what  the  'servitors'  still  continue  to  be  in 
some  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  what  the  *  lay  brethren '  are 
in  the  convents  of  the  Romish  church.  At  little  more 
than  twenty  years  of  age,  havin?  taken  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  and  been  admitted  to  holy  orders,  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  Laud,  then  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, heteu  whom  he  waa  invited  to  preach  at  Lambeth. 
Lauid  qniredtted  Ua  eloonence  and  tus  talents,  which  he 
eneonraged  in  the  moat  ludidoas  manner  by  having  him 
aettled  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
master  of  art.-;,  and  by  the  powerful  interposition  of  the 
archbishop,  in  ll>36,  nominated  to  a  fellowship.  Taylor 
does  not  appear  to  have  remained  long  or  uninterruptedly 
at  Oxford.  In  I(i37-B  he  was  presented  by  Juxon,  bishop 
of  London,  to  the  rectory  of  Uppingham  in  Rutlandshire. 
About  this  time  an  acquaintance  which,  in  common  with 
Laud,  he  maintained  with  a  teamed  Ftandscan  flier, 
Francis  i  Sancta  Clara,  exposed  1dm  to  the  suspidon  of  a 
concealed  attachment  to  tne  Roman  church- a  suspicion 
to  which  the  character  of  lus  mind,  which  tended  to  asce- 
ticism in  religion,  and  to  an  extravagant  veneration  lor 
antiquity,  and  which  cheriahed  a  love  of  the  gorgeous  and 
imposing  in  the  ceremonial  of  worship,  gave  some  plaoai- 
bih^.  At  a  later  peiiod  in  life  however  Taylor  soleianly 
demcd  that  there  had  ever  been  any  solid  ground  fbr  qnea- 
tioning  the  sincerity  of  his  Protestantism. 

In  the  civil  wars  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  Charles, 
whose  chaplain  he  was,  and  in  1642,  when  the  kimr  \va.s 
at  Oxlord,  he  published  there  his  'Episcopacy  a.s»erteti 
against  the  Acejihali  and  Aerians  New  and  t)ld,'  in  which 
he  sought  to  maintain  a  cause  that  had  then  however^ 
unfntmiately,  passed  from  the  controversy  of  the  pen  to 
that  of  anM.  Gharies  lewaided  Taylor  in  the  only  ww 
which  it  remained  in  hb  power  to  do,  by  commanding  hto 
admission  to  the  dapeeoi  doctor  of  diMnity.  lliis  honour 
was  diminished  by  fte  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  it 
was  conferred  upon  many  other  loyalists  at  the  same  time. 
BO  as  to  provoke  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  from  the 
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heads  of  the  Unhrcfaitv ;  and  its  sdrantaitics  were  over-  | 
balanced  by  the  low  wnich  Taylor  encountered  in  the  6ame  j 
year,  in  th«  sequestration  of  his  rectory  oC  Uppingham  by  , 
the  parliament.  In  1647,  when  the  cn»i*  of  the  civil  war  i 
impended,  he  published  his  diMourse,  'The  Liberty  of 
PtqiilMsvmr.'  After  the  defeat  of  the  royalists  Taylor  was 
lapaBtauy  uBpriaooed,  but  only  for  short  perioda.  During 
the  €nit  yean  of  the  proteotonte  he  supported  Mnelf  by 
keepin{^  a  »chool,  in  Wales,  in  company  with  Nicholson, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Oloucester,  and  Wyat,  afterwards 
prebendary  of  Lincoln,  by  his  occtu>ional  writings,  and  by 
whatever  contribution  the  friendship  of  the  earl  of  Car- 
bcrj',  on  whose  estate  ho  exercised  his  ministry,  miia^ht 
afford  to  him.  In  the  vear  1658  he  was  encourHgcd  by 
Lord  Oomvay  to  aetOo  in  Ireland,  whore  ho  divided  his 
laaldBMie  between  LUtam  and  PortiMi«*aDd  he  ofioiated 
in  flie  ministry  af  both  these  plaeea.  The  provaion 
iHlich  he  received  was  howev(T  so  ina^Iequateto  his  wiat% 
that  he  was  obliged  lo  n-mam  (inder  obligations  to  his 
friend  Jnhn  P^velyn,  w  ho  i^ctiLTOUsly  allorwed  him  a  yearly 
pension.  In  the  obscurity  of  Portmore  Taylor  did  not 
escape  the  anhappy  persecutions  of  that  period.  He  was 
ehaifed  bf  an  nuoraior  with  having  used  the  sign  of  the 
enw  in  baptiMn,  and  diagfed  before  the  Irnh  pnry  coun- 
cil, flora  a  diataaee  and  in  the  middle  of  n  aevcre  winter, 
to  be  examined.  A  fever  waa  the  oomaqneaoa  of  liis 
arrert,  which  pcobaUyiadnoed  the  oooneil  tonot  leaiaKtiy 
towards  him. 

In  1660  he  travelled  to  London  to  prepare  for  publica- 
tion his  'Duotor  Dubitantiura,'  when  he  attached  his  sis- 
nature  to  the  deetaralion  of  the  royalists,  dated  April 
in  vrtdch  tliey  wpwrned  the  moderation  of  thev  viewB» 
and  their  confidence  in  the  wiadon  and  hntieo  of  Monk. 
Taylor  was  thus  favourably  brought  under  the  notice  of 
Charles  II.,  whose  restoration  took  place  this  year,  and  to 
whom  lie  dedicated  the  '  Ductor  Dubitantium.  The  kinp 
nominated  him  under  the  pnvy  seal  to  the  bishopric  of 
Down  and  Connor,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  in 
January,  1661 :  in  the  following  month  he  was  made  a 
member  ul  the  Iri^  P^J7  council ;  and  in  the  next,  in 
addition  to  hie  ofinnal  woese,  he  waa  intniatad  witfa  the 
adminiitiation  of  me  imall  adjacent  one  of  Dramore,  on 
account,  in  the  words  of  the  writ.  '  of  his  virtue,  his  wisdom, 
and  industry.'  In  the  course  of  the  svame  year  he  was 
elected  vico-chiinccllor  of  the  Uiiiverbity  of  Dublin. 
Bishop  Heber  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  account  for 
Taylor's  not  having  received  an  English  bishopric.  Be- 
sides hia  eminent  abilities,  and  his  faithl\d  adherenee  to 
tiia  oama  of  the  ehoroh  and  the  king,  he  had  married 
the  natoial  dangfater  of  Chariet  I.,  who  waa  hie  seeond 
wife,  and  then  livtng.  This  last  eircunwtanee  howeTcr,  if 
pleaded  with  the  kini^  in  tavonr  of  jireferment  for  Taylor, 
as  Bishop  Heher  thinks,  mAV  Imve  contributed  to  detor- 
mine  the  scene  of  his  promotion  :  'Cliarles  nmy  not  have 
been  unwilling  to  remove  to  a  di^ance  a  person  whose 
piety  might  have  led  him  to  reprove  many  parts  of  hts 
conduct,  and  irtio  would  bam  a  piaarihlc  patemea  for 
sneaking  mm  ftoely  than  the  teat  of  me  dignited 

T^e  new  tHation  which  Taylor  was  called  upon  to  fill 
had  peculiar  and  threat  diffuulties  connected  with  it.  In 
the  revolution  through  which  religion  had  passed,  livings 
had  been  conferred  on  men  whose  feelings  were  at  variance 
with  episcopacy,  and  they  had  to  be  conciliated  to  a  will- 
ing obedience,  or,  as  time  proved,  to  submit  to  the  severest 
teat  of  principle  in  Mcriioa  of  their  —ohinwBta.  In 
Ipeland  there  were  additional  wiOHiuataiwei  to  contend 
with.  The  Episcopal  or  Protestant  church  was  unpopu- 
lar:  the  prearhi-rs  wore  a!mo*(t  exclusively  English:  the 
litual  was  Ent,']ish,  iinil  to  l!n'  mass  of  the  natives  unintel- 
ligible ;  there  waa  no  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  yet 
attendance  at  the  estalilished  churches  was  eompulson'. 
ttahop  Taylor  laboured  with  much  teal  and  oneigy  ior 
tfie  eatabSdmient  of  the  Aoteatant  rriigion ;  btfTwitii 
little  effect.  He  was  attacked  fif  fgtee  on  the  8id  Angnt, 
1667,  at  Lisbum,  and  died  in  ten  di^,  fn  the  My-«(Ui 
year  of  his  age.  and  the  seventh  of  his  episcopMy.  The 
children  of  his  first  wife  died  before  him;  bynis  second, 
who  survived  him,  he  k;^  'tuee  dauuhters. 

The  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor  may  bo  brought  under 
four  descriptions :  practical,  theological,  casuistic,  and 
devotional.  The  fiiatcompriaea  hie*  lift  of  Christ.' wbieh 
k«  poUUmA  hk  imi  *CoBtcnipiatiowi  «■  Hm  MHa  af 


Man,'  a  poathumous  work ;  '  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dy> 
ing,"  1651  ;  and  his  Sermons,  which  appeared  at  various 
periods.  A  work  entitled  'Christian  Coniiolation  '  has 
been  referred  to  him.  and  puhlished  in  tiie  collected  edition 
of  his  writings  by  Bishop  Heber  in  1820-2;  but  it  hae 
since  been  published  in  the  name  of  Bii^qA  Baekettf  who 
appears  to  have  been  ita  tnw  author.  Tm  aeoond  cam- 
prises  his '  Episcopacy  aiMted  ifaiiHt  the  AoepfaaU  and 
Aerians  New  and  Old,'  1842 ;  *  An  Apology  for  Authorised 
and  Set  Fonas  of  Liturgy,'  1644 ;  tiis  'Discourse  of  the 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,  with  its  just  limits  and  temper ; 
showing  the  unreasonableness  of  prescribing  to  other 
men's  faith,  and  the  iniquity  of  persecuting  differing 
opinions,'  1G47;  the  'Unum  Neoeasarium;  or  the  Doc- 
tnne  and  Practice  of  Repentance,'  1666 ;  '  Deus  Justifiea- 
tna»  or  a  Vindication  of  the  Glory  of  the  Divino  Attittmlca 
in  the  qnestlen  of  Original  Sin,  against  the  Pma»yteiian 
way  of  understanding  it,*  1&")C ;  'The  Real  Presence  and 
Spiritual  of  (Jhrist  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  proved 
agaitut  the  Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,'  16.^>4  ;  '  A  Di»- 
sua.'sive  from  Popery,'  1664.  The  third  includes  his  *  Dis- 
course of  the  Nature,  Offices,  and  Measures  of  Friendship, 
with  Kuloi  of  Conducting  it,'  1667 ;  and  the  '  Ductor  Du> 
bitaate, «»  Bide  of-Oomdoaoe  in  all  Her  general  Mea- 
■uieai*  leoo.  The  fourth  oompriaes  his  'Clerus  Domini, 
or  a  DiaeouTM  of  the  Divine  Institution,  Necesaty,  8a> 
credness,  and  Separation  of  the  office  Ministerial,  together 
with  the  Nature  and  Manner  of  it-s  Power  and  <Jperation.' 
16r)l ;  'The  Golden  Grove,  or  a  Manual  of  Daily  Prayers 
and  Litanies,  fitted  to  the  Days  of  the  Week,'  1654 ;  '^he 
Psalter  of  David,  with  Titles  or  Collects,  according  to  tte 
Matter  of  eaeh  FlahB.' UM4i  'AColloetionoC  OCeeaor 
Ftena  «f  Pnvar  in  caaee  oidiuiy  and  eztraonfinaiy ; 
taken  out  of  tne  Scriptures,  and  the  Ancient  Liturgies  of 
several  Churches,  especially  the  Greek,'  1658  ;  •  Devotiuu* 
for  Various  Occasions and  '  The  Worthy  Communi- 
cant, or  a  Discourse  of  the  Nature,  Effects,  and  Bleaungi 
consequent  to  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  of  all  the  Duties  required  in  order  to  a  worthy  pro> 
paration ;  together  with  the  Caaesof  Conscienoe  ooenimf 
in  the  duty  of  fatrnthafcauoiilianandofhia  thil  ooi— i 
nicatea.'  1600. 

Mr.  Hallam  ranks  the  Romions  of  Bishop  Taylor  '  far 
above  any  that  had  preceded  them  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. An  imagination  essentially  poetical,  and  spanng 
none  of  the  decocatums  which  by  critical  rules  are  deemed 
almost  peculiar  to  VCrse ;  a  warm  tone  of  piety,  sweetaaaik 
and  ohari^;  «b  ncnmnlation  of  oirnuBMlantial  Moca- 
aoriea  whonover  ho  nasons,  or  penoedce,  or  deeenbea;  an 
enidition  pouring  itself  forth  in  quotation  till  his  sermooa 
become  in  some  places  almost  a  garland  of  flowers  from  all 
other  writers,  and  especially  from  thoae  of  elasaical  an- 
tiquity, never  before  so  redundantly  scattered  from  the 
])nlpit,  distinguish  Taylor  from  his  contemporancs  by  their 
degree,  as  they  do  irom  most  of  his  successors  by  their  kind. 
His  sermons  on  the  Marriage  Ring,  on  the  Hooae  of  Feaat- 
ing,  on  the  Applea  of  Sodmn,  nqr  be  named  nitlMat 
paimgement  to  othen,  which  perhaps  ought  to  ataod  in 

equal  place.  But  they  are  not  \vithout  considerable  fauiti. 
iiouie  of  which  liave  just  been  luiiled.  The  eloquence  of 
Taylor  is  treat,  but  it  is  not  eloquence  of  the  hiKhe-.t  e]a.-v» ; 
it  IS  far  too  Asiatic,  too  much  m  the  style  of  Chr)-soatora 
and  other  declaimers  of  the  fourth  century,  b^'  the  itn^ot 
whom  he  had  probably  vitiated  his  taste';  his  leanung  is 
iU-placed,  and  his  aiguments  often  much  so ;  not  to  men- 
tioo  that  he  baa  the  common  defect  of  alleging  nugatory 
proofo ;  hia  vehemence  loaea  ita  dTect  by  the  circuity  oi 
nis  pleonastic  language;  his  sentences  are  of  encUesi 
length,  and  hence  not  only  altogether  unmusical,  but  not 
always  reducible  to  grammar.  But  he  is  still  the  grealesl 
ornament  of  the  English  pulpit  up  to  the  middle  of  Ihs 
seventeenth  century;  and  we  have  no  reason  tohdii8VO,0r 
rather  much  teaaon  to  disbelieve,  that  he  haa  aaj  eompo- 
tilar  in  other  hognagea.'  (^Uemli  tUtvduoUom  io  !*« 
LUtr^m*  </lA$np$,  voL  iU.,  e.  ii.,  p.  125-6.) 

He  haa  been  accused  of  havins  copied  a  work  of  a 
similar  ihaxacter  by  Ludolphus  de  Saxonia,  a  l^^nijia 
Catholic  writer,  in  his  '  Life  of  Christ;'  but  Bisliop  Heb«t^ 
who  had  examined  both  \s  orks.  a,ii5ierts  that  there  is  scareeiy 
any  resemblance  between  them,  and  none  which  autliorizca 
the  imputation  of  plagiarism. 

«Tbe  iiberty  of  Phmhcqriof '  (that  ia  of  interpretatioQ} 
ii  thn  Mid  papidar  inllM  aaeflad  dhriaoii  of  Tliij^a  «^ 
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inirn.  A  very  (rood  gketch  of  it  wil!  he  found  in  the  tliird 
voliimL-  of  Mr.  Hallam's  '  Introduction  to  the  Litrraturo  of 
Europe,  and  a  more  detailed  one  in  the  iiret  volume  of 
Heber'8  edition  of  Taylor's  works.  But  the  discourse  itself 
M  not  lone  Mtd  will  wdl  sqMiy  the  nadtog.  It  ooatider- 
■bty  diiHiidM  Ik*  ■dttdnttoo  with  which  w«  in  dJ^^ 
to  OomiMt  ftii  prodttcticii  of  Taylor  with  the  man,  his 
order,  and  fh«  times,  when  we  take  into  account  the  motives 
which  he  afterwards  ai»i)fncd  for  its  publication.  '  In  the 
dedication  to  Ix)rd  Hatton  of  the  collective  edition  of  hja 
controversial  writings  after  the  Ri  storation,  he  declares  that 
when  a  persecution  did  arise  af^nst  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  intended  to  make  a  reservation  for  hit  brathren 
and  himnlC  ]^pl«Mfii»g  te  »  Ubertgrto  our  Aemeiences  to 
petaevere  in  thit  profarion,  ^wtiieh  wu  mnutad  by  all 
Uie  laws  of  Grod  and  our  superiors.'  (Hallam,  Introdtictiou 
to  the  Literature  of  FMrope,  ro\.  iii.,  p.  IIG.)  Bishop 
Heber  has  vindicated  Taylor  from  the  charge  of  tergiversa- 
tion, founded  not  upon  Oie  above  testimony  which  Taylor 
himaelf  fiumiahes,  but  upon  the  character  of  his  proceed- 
inn  when  episoonMgr  wai  teitored.  If  we  must  allow  in 
idwtnee  to  hk  Bcnnon  preached  before  the  Irish  Priv^ 
Oouneil,  that  the  obedience  whieh  he  there  inMhi  upon  « 
oidy,  as  Bishop  Heber  suggests,  that  obedieneo  to  ttie  laws 
of  ecclesiastical  superiors  which  is  paid  by  the  members 
rdergyl  ol  their  own  communion  ;  and  that  it  is  in  fact  no 
more  than  llie  privilege  iwliiili  even,-  Christian  society 
exerta  aod  must  exert  for  iX*  own  preservation)  to  have  the 
oSms  of  its  ministry  supplied  by  such  men  as  conform  to 
tbt  Mcdatioo  n^Mtd  by  tlie  body  at  larg*  on  those  to 
iiliom  powcn  m  ddtntod ;  we  onglit  to  add  that  this 
distinction  is  left  in  much  ambiguity;  that  principlea  are 
maintained  with  a  much  more  general  signification  than 
this  explanation  allows ;  and,  in  one  word,  upon  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  readen  the  sermon  before  the  Insli 
Privy  Council  would  produce  impreauons  totally  incon- 
aistent  with  those  derived  from  the  '  Discourse  on  tlie 
liberty  of  Prophesying.'  After  expressing  his  sorrow  at 
aming  Um  imnd  BW^itfV  whidh  oonie  from  rebellion  and 
diaobedienee,  and  hk  hopaa  of  better  things,  the  bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor  proceeds  in  his  sermon  before  the  rrivy 
Council  to  sav  that  lie  sees  no  objection  '  aicainst  his  hopes 
but  that  which  ought  least  of  all  in  this  case  to  be  pretended : 
men  pretend  conscience  against  obedience,  expressly  against 
St.  Paul's  doctrine  teaching  us  to  obey  for  conscience  sake ; 
but  to  disobey  for  oonsoienea  in  a  thing  inditferent  is  never 
to  be  (band  m  the  books  of  our  reli^on.  It  is  verv  hard 
when  the  prince  is  foroed  to  say  to  hia  lebeHione  eamect^ 
■aGod  did  to  his  stubborn  people, '  Quid  ftoiaiB  tibi  r  'I 
have  tried  all  the  ways  I  can  to  brine  thee  home,  and  what 
shall  I  now  do  unto  tnee  ?'    The  hubject  should  rather  say, 

*  Quid  me  vis  facerc  ?'  '  Wtnit  wilt  tliou  have  nie  to  do?' 
This  question  ia  the  best  end  of  disputations.  '  Curmm- 
pttnr  etqiM  iimoMtm  inqMnDtia  of&cium.  si  quis  ad  id 
quod  faeere  Jumw  eilt»  nm  ebnqoio  debitot  aed  eonsiUo 
HOD  comiden^  nspondeiti*  mM  one  in  iuCkDiiiB :  When 
n  subject  is  commaQded  to  obey,  and  he  disputes,  and  tay^ 

*  Nay,  lua  tlie  other  is  better,'  he  ia  like  a  servant  that 
gives  hi.s  ma.su  r  neecsaary  counsel  when  he  requires  of  him 

•  a  necessary  obedience.  '  Utilius  parere  edicto  quaraefTerre 
consilium;'  'he  had  better  obey  than  pive  counsel  ;  by 
bow  much  it  is  better  to  be  profitable  than  to  be  witty,  to 
be  full  of  goodoeaiittaff  than  full  of  talk  and  argument.' 
Aittaer  on,  in  the  mm  amoa.  be  dietiMMiehei  between 
a  'tender  oonseience,'  which  ia  audi  in  lenrenee  to  age  or 
ignwance,  or  of  '  new  betrinner*,'  and  that  which  is  the 
'  tenderness  of  a  boil ;  that  is  soreness  indeed,  rather  than 
tenderness,  is  of  the  diseased,  the  abused,  and  the  nuspi  r- 
auaded.'  The  first  ia  to  be  dealt  tenderly'  with.  '  liut  lor 
that  tendaiMN  of  eonioience  which  u  the  disease  and 
eotenew  of  a  eoMcienee,  it  must  be  cured  by  aoodynea  and 
aoft  OHgee,  nniev  they  prove  iaeilBothret  eat  tbvt  the 
lancet  may  be  necesnrr.' 

Mr.  Hallam  refers  to  the  'DudorBubitantium*  as  the  most 
extensive  and  learned  work  on  casui>try  whieh  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Kni;]isJi  lanifuftge.  '  As  its  title  shows,  it 
treats  of  sulijrctive  morality,  or  the  guidance  of  the  con- 
science. But  this  cannot  be  much  di|cuated  without  e.sta- 
blisUng  some  principles  of  olljeettve  right  and  wrong, 
wme  ataaderd  by  wnicb  the  conscience  is  to  be  ruled. 
**  The  whole  meawre  tad  rule  of  conseienee,'*  according  to 
Taylor,  "  is  the  law  of  God,  or  God's  will  signified  to  us  by 
naUire  or  revelation ;  and  by  th«  several  manqeia  and 


times  and  parts  of  its  communication  it  hath  olitained  se- 
veral names:  the  law  of  nature,  tlie  consent  of  nitions, 
right  reason,  the  Decalogue,  the  sermon  of  Clurist,  the 
canons  of  the  apoatlea,  the  laws  eceleaiaitieal  and  civil  of 
princes  and  goreraora,  expressed  by  vromba  and  other 
instanoea aiwnannera of  public hoMRf. . . . Thwe hebif 
the  f\ill  meaiurea  of  right  and  wrong,  of  lawM  and  un- 
lawfiil,  will  be  the  rule  of  conscience  and  the  subject  ot 
the  present  book."  The  heterotjencous  combination  of 
things  so  different  in  nature  and  authority,  as  if  they  were 
all  cxpres.sions  of  the  law  of  God,  does^iot  augur  well  for 
the  distinctness  of  Taylor's  moral  philoeophy,  and  would  be 
disadvantageously  eon^ated  with  the  Ecclesiastical  iV>lity 
of  Hooker.  Nor  an  «•  deoelTed  in  the  antieipatteoa  «■ 
might  draw.  "With  nany  of  Ti^ar^  exeelleneiea.  Ma  Teat 
fertility,  and  his  frequent  acuteness,  the  "Ductor  Dubitan- 
tium"  exhibits  his  characteristic  delects:  the  waste  of 
quotations  is  even  trreater  than  in  his  other  writing*,  and 
his  own  exuberance  of  mind  degenerates  into  an  intole- 
rable prolixity.  His  solution  of  moral  diffioollieBis  often 
unsatisfactory ;  after  an  aceumulation  of  eifiiment  and 
authorities  we  have  the  dttappoiatment  to  perecive  tiiat 
the  Inot  is  neither  untied  nor  cut ;  there  seema  a  want  of 
eloae  investigation  of  principles,  a  frequent  eonfbsion  and 
obscurity,  which  Taylor's  two  chief  faults,  excessive  dis- 
play of  erudition  and  rediuidancy  of  language,  conspire  to 
produce.  .  .  .Taylor  seems  inclined  to  side  with  those  who 
resolve  all  right  and  wrong  into  the  positive  will  of  God. 
The  law  of  nature  he  defines  to  be  "the  universal  law  of 
the  world  or  of  maokiod,  to  which  we  are  ineltned  by 
nature,  invited  by  eooaent,  pronpted  by  reason,  but  wUeta 
ia  bound  upon  us  only  by  the  command  of  God."  Thoodh 
in  tiie  strict  meaning  of  the  word  law.  this  may  be  hSj 
said,  it  was  surely  required,  considering  the  lar^e  sense 
which  that  word  has  obtained  as  coincident  with  moral 
right,  that  a  fuller  explanation  should  be  given  than  Taylor 
has  even  intimated,  lest  the  goodness  of  the  Deity  should 
seem  something  arbitrary  and  precarious.  And,  thougli 
in  maintaining  egainit  inort  of  the  scholastic  netaplqr> 
■iciena  that  Ood  can  diepenie  with  the  isrecepta  of  the  De 
calogue,  he  may  be  substantially  right,  yet  his  reasons 
seem  bv  no  means  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  that 
might  be  assicned.  It  may  be  iidded,  that  in  his  prolix 
rules  concerning  what  he  calls  a  probable  conscience,  he 
comes  very  near  to  the  much-decried  theories  of  the 
Jesuits,  lliere  was  indeed  a  vein  of  subtlehr  in  Tayloc'k 
understanding  whieh  was  not  alwaya  witbeofc  iMBninoe  CD 
hie  candour.'  {IiHrodmtim  to  tk»  JUitnlmt  Jfttteyf, 
chap,  iv.,  vol.  iv.) 

Bishop  Heber  has  also  remarked  on  some  of  Taylor's 
positions  to  the  same  effect ;  instancing  his  admission  that 
private  evil  may  be  done  by  public  nu  n  and  To;  the  public 
necessity;  his  justification  on  moral  grounds  of  the  sup* 
posed  finuid  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  borrowing  jewda 
of  thafigyptiana  without  any  intention  of  reiUinng  tiiein. 
« In  flwiiet  chapter  of  the  third  book,  wWoh&eata  el 
human  laws  and  their  obligations,  a  case  occurs  in  illus- 
tration of  Rule  iv.,  that  "  a  law  founded  on  a  false  pre- 
sumption does  not  hind  the  conscience,  '  in  which  the 
Romish  canonists  seem  to  have  given  a  more  just  decision 
than  Taylor :  Biretti,  a  Venetian  gentleman,  pretends  a 
desire  to  marry  Julia  Medici,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour, 
with  a  piu-posc  to  acduoe  ud  desert  her.  A  contract  is 
made ;  but  befine  its  eaeoutioB  he  gatna  hJe  end*  and 
leaving  her,  aaniet  anotiier.  "Hie  eeaonista  dedaie  torn 
former  contnMt,  fUUowed  tQT  coniTTess,  to  be  a  marriage, 
and  that  he  is  bound  to  return  to  .Julia.  "  No,"  says 
Taylor,  '■  if  he  did  not  lie  with  her,  'afiectu  maritali,' "  he 
was  extremely  impious  and  unjust ;  but  he  made  no  mar- 
riage ;  for  without  mutual  consent  roarriagea  are  not 
maxle." '  To  these  illustrations,  adduced  by  Heber,  may  be 
added  another,  referred  to  elaewbcrt:  Rule  xi.,  484,  he 
maintaine  tlie  lijrtit  of  uiiag  aiflumenta  and  authoritica  in 
controvertv  wlucn  we  do  not  Delieve  to  be  valid ;  a  rule 
of  which  he  appear;  to  have  taken  advantage  ;  for,  '  in 
the  Dfjvuce  i\f  J%iiiseo]>acy,  published  in  1642,  he  main- 
tains the  authetititity  of  the  first  fifty  of  the  apostolic 
canons,  all  of  which,  in  the  "  liberty  of  Prophe^ng,"  a 
yery  .few  yean  aflcrwanli^  ha  IndiaBiimiMte^  mfitlkf 
CHailam.) 

On  devotional  whieeU  the  ehweeler  oC  Ti^ec^vW 

fitted  him  to  writ*  with  most  success.  In  fhei^  tad 
hia  moat  glowing  Janguage,  his  aptert  UlnHiatianei  and 
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•whether  he  describes  the  duties,  or  dangers,  or  hopes  of 
man,  or  tht  mrn  y.  jxiwcr,  and  justice  of  the  Most  High: 
whether  he  exhorts  or  instructs  hi*  brethren,  or  ofit-rs  up 
lUB  SOppHcations  in  their  behall  to  the  common  Father  ol 
•U,  hu  conceptions  and  his  expressions  belong  to  the 
loftiest  and  most  sacred  description  of  poetry,  of  which  the} 
only  want  what  they  cannot  be  said  to  need,  tlie  name  and 
the  metrical  arrangement.'  (Heber,  Lift  and  Workt  of 
Jtremy  Taylor.  1')  vols.,  lH-20-22.) 

TAVLOII,  JOHN,  best  known  by  the  title,  whidi  lie 
seems  to  have  given  to  himsell".  oi  T/n'  It'iitrr-Pwt  i  •  Tlie 
King's  Majesty's  Water-Poet'),  wius  born  in  the  city  of 
Gloucester  in  the  year  1580.  His  education  was  limited, 
for  be  binuclf  iniomi  us  that  be  was '  imveUed'  in  bis 
*  Aeddenee,'  ud  could  get  no  Ikrther.  He  enne  to  Lon* 
(Ion,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  watennan,  an  ooOtt- 
p&tion  trom  which  he  derived  his  title  of  *  Water-Poet,' 
and  which  afforded  him  the  means  of  subsistence  ilnrini; 
a  great  part  of  his  life.  He  hnd  however  for  htlcen  or  six- 
teen yean  some  situation  in  the  Tower  ot  London  ;  and  he 
afterwards  kept  a  pubiic-house  in  Phoenix-Aliey,  Long 
Aeie.  Being  an  enthusiastic  rojralist,  when  Charles  1. 
me  befaoaded  be  fauogup  tbeaicn  of  tbe  Mooming  Cnmn, 
which  however  he  ww  oompeBed  to  take  down,  ud  he 
then  supplied  its  place  by  aportqutof  Umeift  with  the 
foilowing  couplet  under  it : — 

'  Tbrra't  many  a  kiu^  •  hr»,l  linncM  'iii  for  k  tlipi, 
Aai  many  a  mat  >  head  u» :  lUeu  wbjr  oat  rniia*  ?' 

Tqto  was  not  satisfied  with  the  distinction  which  his 
litiemy  pioductioiis  procured  for  him:  he  was  fond  of 
fixing  puUie  attention  by  other  extraordinair  perfoml- 
ances.  He  once  undertook  to  sail  from  London  to  Ro- 
chester in  a  boat  made  of  paptT,  but  the  water  found  its 
way  into  his  boat  before  he  leaciu'd  his  destination,  and 
he  had  some  diffieult}  to  irt't  sale  ailiore.  A  journey 
which  he  performed  by  land  is  described  in  one  of  his 
tracts,  entitled  '  The  Pennyiess  Pilgrimage,  or  the  Money- 
less Perambulation  of  John  Taylor,  alias  the  Kiner's  Ma- 
jeetjr^  Water-Poet;  how  lie  timvelled  on  foot  from  London 
to  Edinburgh  in  Seotfaund,  not  canying  any  money  to  or 
fro,  neither  be^ijing,  borrowing,  or  asking  meat,  dnnk,  or 
fodijine.'  He  le(\  'the  Bell  Inn  that's  extra  Aldersifiite" 
on  the  14th  of  July.  1(318.  A  lull  aieount  of  this  journey, 
abstracted  from  Taylor  s  paropiiiet,  is  given  in  the  '  Penny 
Magazine,'  Nos.  622  and  623.  He  was  attended  by  a 
aervaat  with  a  hoise,  and  they  had  a  small  stock  of  pro- 
viBOiia  and  provender,  which  more  than  once  relieved 
them  when  uie  occasional  inhospitality  which  they  met 
with  Iwd  reduced  them  to  the  extremity  of  hunger.  Hb 
course  wasthroui;h  St.  Albans,  Stony  Stratford,  Coventry, 
Lichfield,  Nevscastle-under-Lyne,  Manchester,  Preston, 
Lancaster.  Penrith,  Carli-sle,  K<linbunrh,  Dunfeniiline, 
^rling,  Perth  ;  and  being  then  in  the  Highlands,  he  had 
■o  opportunity  of  seeing,  at '  the  Brae  o'  Mar,'  one  of  those 
gnat  deeNiunts  which  were  then  tVequent  in  that  pert  of 
Beodand.  and  of  winch  he  gives  in  his  pamphlet  an  enter- 
taining and  picturesque  description.  The  whole  journey 
till  his  return  to  London  occupied  about  three  months. 
But  a  sort  of  voyaiTf  which  he  alter"  artis  perfornu-d  was 
apparently  not  \em  difiicult.  He  published,  as  umml,  an 
account  of  it  himself,  'John  Taylor  -  last  Voyage  and  Ad- 
venture, performed  from  the  'iuth  of  July  last,  l(>41,  to 
the  10th  of  September  following ;  in  which  time  he  passed 
with  AaenUer'a  boat  fiom  tbe  citie  of  London  to  the  cities 
md  townei  of  Oxfhrd,  Oloueester,  Shreweburv,  Bristol, 
Bathe,  Monmouth,  and  Hereforil.'  From  this  title  it  miirht 
be  supposed  that  he  went  all  the  way  by  water,  a  feat 
which,  seeine  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  and  the  want  of 
canals  in  those  days,  was  an  obvious  impossibility  :  but 
tiie  (bet  is,  that  when  a  river  ceased  to  be  navigable,  or 
nn  in  a  wrong  direction,  he  shipped  hi»  boat  and  biauelf 
in  ft  wain  or  waggon,  and  voyaged  overland  till  he  came 
to  another  river  which  suited  his  purpose :  still  a  great 
part  of  the  voyage  was  performed  by  water,  and  thus,  to 
use  his  own  words,  '  in  lesse  than  twenty  (hivs'  labour, 
1200  miles  were  privsed  to  and  Iro,  in  most  harti,  difficult, 
•nd  many  dangerous  j^asi^aces." 

Taylor  died  in  i65<t,  in  his  Tuth  year,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church-yanl  of  0>vent-6arden,  London. 

His  publications  which  amoont  to  upwards  of  dgbty, 
aia  aoiM  in  prose,  some  in  verae,  and  nanf  both  in  prose 
and  verae.  As  literary  productions  they  are  of  little  or  no 
values  the  vene  mereooggrel,  and  the  proae  suidi  as  might 


be  expected  from  a  writer  not  without  observation,  bat  ot 
no  great  power  of  mind,  and  almost  entirely  uneducated. 
Still  they  are  by  no  means  without  their  value.  Nearly  all 
of  them  being  short  occasional  productions  arising  out  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  be  was  placed,  they  afford 
many  curious  deeoriptioiiie»  w«D  aa  interesting  glimpse* 
of  the  ojiinioiia  and  maimcn  and  gaaaml  atate  of  soctet/ 
of  the  tnnee  in  whieh  he  Kved.  mt  Egettm  Brydges,  in 
his  '  Censura  Litteraria,'  has  ^ven  a  full  list  of  Taylor"* 
writinif*,  and  a  tolerably  co])ious  one  is  also  given  in  Watt's 
'  Bibliotheca  lii  itamiica.' 

(Baker's  Biogruphta  Dramattca,  by  Reed  and  Jones,  m 
which  work  he  has  obtained  a  place  in  consequence  of 
having  written  a  pageant,  '  Triumphs  of  Fame  and  Ho- 
nour,* 4to.,  1634.) 

TAYLOR,  SILAS,  otherwise  called  Domville,  or  D'Om- 
ville.  by  Antony  Wood,  was  the  son  of  Svlvanus  Taylor, 
one  of  the  commissioners  durintr  the  civlf  wars  for  ejfct- 
ini;  those  of  the  clcrtjy  called  '  scandalous  and  insufficient 
ministers.'  Silas  Taylor  was  bom  at  Harley  near  Mm-h- 
Wenlock,  in  Shropti^hire,  Julv  16,  1624,  and  after  being 
educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  Westminster  schools,  became 
aeooMMiMrofNcwInnHallatOxibidinlMl.  He  was 
taken  thenee  bjrhis  fbther  to  join  the  parSamenlary  army, 
in  which  he  had  a  captain's  commis-sion.  After  the  war 
he  was  aj^pointed  by  the  intere«t  of  his  father  sequestrator 
of  the  royalists  in  Herefordshire,  in  discharffe  of  which 
ylfite  he  conducted  himself  with  so  much  moderation  as 
to  conciliate  the  kinjr'.s  parly.  Part  of  the  bishop's  palaee 
at  Hereford  fell  to  his  own  share  in  the  geiMial  spoliatioii, 
and  he  aoqmred  ooniiderable  wealth,  aU  of  whien  he  waa 
compelled  to  restore  at  tbe  Reatoration. 

On  that  event  he  was  treated  by  the  royalists  with  great 
lenity,  and  appointed  commissary  of  ammunition,  &c.  at 
Dunkirk,  and  about  1G65  made  keeper  of  the  kini::'?  »tore» 
and  storehouses  for  shippioii  ^'^  Tlarwich.  He  dietl  No- 
vember 4,  1678,  and  was  iHiried  at  iiarwich.  Taylor  was 
much  interested  in  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  and  was 
enabled  in  the  conAidon  of  the  civil  wars  to  ranaadi  the 
libraries  of  HetHbfd  and  Worcester  eathedids,  and  hi  the 
course  of  these  iesear<  he8  is  said  to  have  discovi-n  d  the 
oriiiinal  charter  in  which  Kini;  Edcfar  asseris  his  claim  to 
the  sovereiirnty  of  the  seas.  ■>  li  is  jirinted  in  Selden's 
*  Mare  Ctausum,'  lib.  ii.  He  left  materials  for  a  history 
of  Herefordshire,  which  aftenvards  came  into  the  han(ui 
of  Sir  Edward  Harley  of  Brampton  Brian  in  that  coun^. 
To  this  collection  belong  Nos.  4046,  4174,  6726,  eTW. 
6896,  and  6868  of  the  Harieian  MSS.,  containing  part  of 
a  general  history  with  notes  and  special  topogniphieal 
information  under  the  several  parishes,  extracts  from 
"  Diimesday,'  Lelnnd,  J^c.  From  these  papers  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hrome.  a  subsequent  collector  for  tlie  same  county, 
is  said  to  have  borrowed  largely.  (Gough,  Catatoeuf  ^ 
Thpographiedi  Works,  'Herefordshire.')  In  the  Sloane 
MSS.  is  a  paper  of  Taylor's  on  the  maldng  of  cider. 
(AyscouRh'*  Catalogtw,  •Taylor.*) 

His  pnbli.^hed  works  are,  '  The  History  of  Ctavelkind — • 
Willi  some  observation-,  and  remarks  upon  many  spec 
occurrenoes  of  Uritish  and  Kmrlish  histoiy.    To  thi<  is 
added  a  short  history  of  William  the  Conqueror,  written  * 
in  I.Atin  by  an  anonymous  author  in  the  time  OfHeniy  Im' 
London,  16C3,  4to. 

A  History  of  Harwich  was  published  from  his  pai)ers  l>y 
Samuel  DaJe,  in  1730,  and  another  edition*  or  the  same 
with  another  titlc-pa)?e,  I/)ndon,  1T!J2. 

Wood  [  Alhfti.  iJxnii.  '  states,  that  Taylor  wrote  many 
pamphlets  befon"  the  Heslora'ion.  but  without  his  name; 
that  he  was  a  i^ood  cla.-'sii  al  scholar  and  niathema'ician, 
and  pojifet'ssed  of  much  general  information  ;  tiiat  he  was 
an  excellent  musician,  and  that  he  composed  several 
anthems,  and  edited  *  Court  Ayres,'  &c,  1695,8vo,,  printed  < 
by  John  Plavfinrt. 

TAYLOR.  BROOK ;  TAYLOR'S  THEORKM.  In 
referrint:  all  matters  connected  with  alu'ebiaical  develop- 
ment to  T.\YL(>h"s  Theorkm,  we  were  partly  mov(-<l  by 
the  idea  that  so  little  was  known  of  the  lite  of  the  dis- 
coverer of  that  theorem,  that  the  additional  space  required 
by  our  plan  would  not  apnear  more  than  was  due  to  tbe 
celebrity  of  the  subject.  We  find  oonelva  however  veqr 
much  deceived  in  two  points,  since  both  the  history  of 
Taylor  himself,  and  that  of  his  theorem,  are  to  be,  and 
can  be.  recovered  from  the  negleot  intowhidi  thigf  hSffV 
fallen,  at  least  in  this  countij. 
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Nothing  IS  said  of  Brook  Taylor  in  the  '  Biograpliia. 
Brifannica,'  or  Martin's  '  Bio^ranhia  Pliilosophica  ;'  and 
Hutton,  &c.,  give  nothing  but  tne  date  of  his  birth  and 
death,  entrance  into  college  and  the  Royal  Society.  The 
*  Biogni^e  Univenelle '  wm  th«  fiort  work  which  gave 
anjr  detiul  of  lut  life,  and  tUt  it  dm  to  the  following  cir- 
cumstance :— In  1790,  some  members  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, struck  with  the  scantiness  of  the  existing  informa- 
tion relative  to  so  celebrated  n  man,  requested  Mr.  William 
Seward  to  make  some  inquiry  on  the  subject  in  England. 
This  gentleman  applied  to  Sir  William  Young.  Brook 
Tavlor's  grandson,  who  accordingly  drew  up  an  account* 
of  ma  ancestor  from  family  materials,  and  printed  and  cir- 
oulated  it  piintolr.  It  m  horn  this  work  that  tha  fiallow- 
inir  Boeount  is  taken,  ss  to  tiie  feets  of  his  private  life  : — 

Brook  Taylor  '.vas  horn  at  Edmonton,  August  18,  1685. 
and  was  (h(j  son  oi  John  Taylor,  of  Bifrons  House  m  Kent, 
by  Olivia,  dau2;hti'r  of  Sir  S'lchuias  Tempest,  of  Durham, 
Baronet.  John  Taylor  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel,  who,  to 
use  a  phrase  of  his  ownf  diary,  *  togged  and  wrestled  with 
the  Lnd  in  pnjrer,'  and  was  member  (elected  by  Crom- 
wellls  snannoiis)  for  the  ooantr  of  Bedford  in  the  (Bere- 
bones)  parliament  of  1653.  Brook  Taylor's  father  was 
the  most  despotic  of  parents  :  liw  son  wa^s  educated  at 
home,  where,  besides  enough  of  the  usual  learning  to 
enable  him  to  begin  residence  at  St.  John's  Cambridge, 
in  1701,  he  became  excellent  both  in  music  and  painting. 
'  Uis  numerous  iamily  were  generally  proficient  in  music, 
but  the  domestic  hero  of  the  art  was  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  In  a  large  family^  pietore  he  is  represented,  at 
the  a^  of  thirteen,  sitting  in  the  centre  of  his  brothera 
and  sisters,  the  two  elder  of  whom  c-rown  him  with  laurel 
bearing  the  insignia  of  harmony.'  The  paintings  of  the 
future  writer  on  t)erbpeoti\  e  are  represented  as  not  needing 
the  allowance  always  made  for  amateurs,  but  as  capable 
of  bearing  the  closest  scrutiny  of  artists.  At  Cambridge 
be  applied  himself  to  matbemntie^  and  aeqiiiNd  early  the 
iiotiee  of  Keil,  Maelun,  and  othen.  W»  €nt  writing  was 
on  the  centre  of  oscillation,  in  1708,  as  appears  by  a  Tetter 
to  Keil,  (afterwards  given  in  P/nl.  Traai.,  17 13,  No.  337).  In 
1709  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  in  1714  that  of  LL.D. :  in 
1712  he  was  electecf  to  the  Royal  Society.  As  yet  he  had 
published  nothing :  his  letters  to  Machin  (preserved  in  his 
family),  from  1709  to  1712;  treat  of  rarious  subjects ;  and,  in 
paidfidar,  contain  a  aoliition  of  KepleriB  problem.  We  may 
iMre  eOBVMienUy  pot  together  a  ooopleto  list  of  his  works. 

In  the  Pmuophkal  JVmuaeHoiu,  1712  (No.  336),  On 
the  ascent  of  water  between  two  glass  planer  ;  1713 
(N  o.  337),  Oil  the  centre  of  oscillation  ;  also  on  ihr-  mo- 
tion of  a  vibrating  string :  in  the  same  year,  a  5)aper  on 
Music,  not  printed.  1713  (No.  344),  Account  of  experi- 
aMttt  made  with  Hawksbee  on  the  law  of  attraction  of  the 
ouifBet.  1717  (No.  362),  Method  of  Appioztmatioa  to 
the  roots  of  eqitttiona;  (No.  8B8)  Appendix  to  Mont- 
mort  on  infinite  series  ;  (No.  364)  Solution  of  a  problem 
proposed  by  U'lbnitz.  1719  f  No.  360),  Reply  to  the  accu- 
sations of  . John  Bernoulli.  1721  (No.  367).  Propositions 
on  the  parabolic  motion  of  projectiles;  (No.  368)  Expe- 
riments on  magnetism.  1723  No.  376),  On  the  expansion 
of  the  thermometer.  Besides  these,  the  separate  publica- 
tions arc : — 

171ft.  MetfaodosiiiGNneDtonmidireataatiiiTeHa.  Lon- 
dini. 

"715.  Linear  perspective,  or  a  new  method  of  represent- 
ing juiitly  all  manner  of  objects  a.s  they  appear  to  the  eye 
in  all  situations.  London. 

1719.  New  principles  of  Linear  perspective,  or  the  art 
of  designing  00  apilaDe  the  representations  of  all  sorts  of 
objects  in  a  man  geaetal  and  atn^  method  tliaa  has 
been  done  before.  London.  A  dinrent  work  ftom  the 
former :  its  second  edition  (called  the  third,  by  an  obvious 
mistake)  bears  *  revised  and  corrected  by  .lohn  Colson, 
London,  17-iy.'  Josluia  Kirby's  well-known  work,  though 
called  Brook  Taylor's  perspective,  is  not  an  edition  of 
r«jKMv  bal  a  nawwoik  founded  on  Us  metboda. 


•  <  S<*  paHlih^.  Rnnt«<nf>Utio  rhiltmpUgi,  •  foilliDiaiMM  work  of  the 
Ul"  Brook  TnyLff,  LL.I).,  F.K.S.,»on«!  tia*  Msratvy  of  thr  tUml  Society. 
To  which  in  jmtxeA  ■  Lifn  of  ifaa  MilMr,  by  hi,  gnndun,  fkt  WilQam  \  oanf. 
Btrt,  P.R.^,  Ajm.  wtth  M  wpfnUtt,  contajnini;  wndry  ori^nil  papers. 
See.,  Londoo,  printvilfaT  W.  BWIlMr  md  Co.,  Shalurp«w«  PHntinir-oAre,  1T«3.' 
Tbe  *ccoont  ;;i'-»n  Uy  Pnny  in  th«i  '  BiojT«t)hi<'  irnivrrwllf'  f  i  K?<i )  is,  u  c  if 
»lnm«t  mtT'-,  nn"  ilnKn  ap  »t  th<'  tlmr  rrnrn  .'iir  \V.  \  oun;;  •  rrmui'irript  iri  ciiirit 
aa  forwaidcit  to  PkM;  with  punrthatkal  tentenem  Inmled  Jtiit  WUtf  fa\- 

la  ncmary  ot  tba  n9t«d 


In  January,  1714,  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Ill  1716,  he  visited  his  friends  Montmort  and 
Conti  a.t  Pans.  He  had  just  had  a  warm  correspondenoe 
with  the  former  on  the  Newtonian  doetlilMt  and  on  Uw 
tenets  of  Malebranche.*  His  posthanwui  m^dL  or  tatliar 
tract,  the  *  Contemplatio  Philoaophioa,'  Menu  to  contain 
his  latest  thouffhts  on  the  opinions  of  Malebranche  and 
Leibnitz.  In  mnee  he  formed  the  acquaintance  ol  Bi- 
shop Bossuet  and  Lord  and  Lady  Bolingbrokc,  with  all  of 
whom  Sir  W.  Young  has  printed  some  of  the  correspon- 
dence. He  returned  to  England  in  February,  1717;  Imt 
his  health  was  now  impairetC  and,  throwing  un  the  aeen- 
taryship  in  October,  17 IH,  he  retired  to  Aix4aoGI^>elle. 
On  retunumr  to  England  early  in  171%  he  seems  to  have 
abandoned  the  matnematies  almost  entirely ;  among  his 

papeni  of  this  period  are  e&saj.s  on  Jewi.sh  Sacrifices,  and 
on  the  lawfulness  of  eating  blood.  At  the  end  of  1720  he 
went  to  visit  Lord  Bolingbroke  at  La  Source,  near  Or- 
leans, and  returned  to  England  in  1721.  After  the  middle 
of  this  year  he  wrote  nothmg  for  publication,  nor  couidllis 
grandson  find  anytbiag  of  amatbematioal  ebaiaotar amoof 
his  papers,  iritb  Urn  exoeption  of  rel^renec  to  a  treatise  on 
logarithms,  which  it  seems  he  had  plao^din  the  hands  of 
his  friend  Lord  Paisley  (afterwards  Abooom)  to  prepare 
for  the  press,  hut  which  was  never  printed. 

At  the  end  of  1721  he  married  a  young  lady  of  small 
fortune,  a  circumstance  which  occasioned  a  rupture  with 
his  father.  Some  months  after  his  maniaM,  and  when 
there  appeared  hope  of  issue,  his  wife  waa  rafomad  that 
the  birtA  of  »  aon  woold  nrobably  accomplish  a  reeoncilisp 
tiott  between  her  hodwna  and  his  fother.  On  this  she  fixed 
her  mind  vrith  such  earnc.<itnes.s,  that  on  finding  herself 
in  due  time  actually  delivered  ol  a  son,  she  '  literally  died 
of  joy  the  infant  also  peri.shcd.  This  melancholy  event 
led  to  the  reconciliation  the  hope  of  which  had  caused  it, 
but  not  till  the  autumn  of  1723.  Dr.  Taylor  returned  to 
his  flitber's  bousei  and  in  172B|.  with  liis  father's  consent, 
married  the  danghter  of  a  neigfabonring  proprietor.  In 
1729  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  in  the  following  year  his  wiVe  died  in  giving 
birth  to  a  daughter,  afterwanis  the  mother  of  the  writer  of 
the  memoir  from  which  we  cite.  This  blow  was  fiUal ; 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  now  settled  again  in  England,  endaap 
voured  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  his  fi^end  by  inducing 
him  to  pass  some  time  in  his  house,  but  in  about  a  year 
after  the  stroke.  Dr.  Taylor  died  of  deo]ina(in  London,  we 
suppose),  December  29,  1731,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Saint  Anne's,  Soho.  The  family  estate  of 
Bifrons  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  his 
brother  Herbert. 

We  shall  dismiss  other  points  with  brief  notice,  and  aa 
well  known,  in  order  to  come  to  the  history  uf  the  theorem : 
such  are  the  celebrity  of  Taylor's  solution  of  the  problem 
of  vibratinr  chords,  the  questioas  be  proposed  to  the 
foreign  mathematicians  in  the  war  of  problems,  his  answer 
to  those  of  Leibnitz,  the  accusation  of  plagiarism  made 
ajrainst  him  by  John  Benioiilli,  and  his  reply.  Witli 
reference  to  the  celebrated  works  on  perspective,  the  first 
was  mathematical,  the  second  intended  for  artists  who 
hardly  knew  anything  of  geometry.  Bernoulli  charged 
Taylor  with  having  taken  lus  method  from  another,  and 
Prony  states  tbatitisialaettbaone  giTeni]y  Gnido  Ubaldi, 
though  he  thinks  Tsylor  could  not  miTe  seen  that  method. 

The  work  referred  to  is  'Guidi  Uhaidi  Perspcctivae  Libri 
Sex,'  Pisauri,  1600,  at  which  we  have  looKed  in  conse- 
quence. Nothing  IS  more  easy  than  a.-^stTtion  about  old 
books  :  if  Prony  had  really  looked  attentively  at  the  works 
of  Ubaldi  and  of  Taylor  together,  he  would  have  seen  that 
whereas  the  formert  only  introduced  the  use  of  vanishing 
pmnts  as  to  lines  which  are  horizontal  (the  picture  being 
vertical),  Taylor  introduced  the  method  of  vanishing  points 
for  all  lines  whatsoever,  and  made  them  of  universal  appli- 
cation. We  cannot  think  that  he  had  never  seen  Ubaldi's 
work  :  a  man  oi  learning,  an  arti.st  from  early  youtli,  was 
not  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  so  celebrated  t!  production. 
He  must  have  seen,  and  generalized,  tlte  method  given  by 
Ubaldi.  If  indeed  any  one  bel  ween  til*  two  is  asserted  to 
have  a  claim,  that  claim,  when  propoflid»  nmit  be  dis- 
cussed: but  a  genera]  charge  of  plagiarism  from  John 
Bernoulli  i»  literally  no  more  than  a  record  of  the  fact  that 

*  Fontenrlls,  in  hia  Qon  of  Mfttobnadie,  my  that  the  '  Recherche  d«  U 
T^ta  ■  WM  tlWMlalSl  llM»  Etalilll  bv  •  nUth*  ori^Tlar  or  the  tune  nune. 
t.  Tly  »»y  nth  jgs  tTvbm't  wtA 
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the  p>rty  accused  and  John  Bernoulli  had  had  a  quarrel, 
whili?  wriat  relates  to  Ubaldi  is  only  so  far  true  in  that 
Ubaldi  used  the  particular  and  Taylor  the  general  method. 
It  is  not  credible  that  Ubaldi  was  ignorant  of  the  general 
ynposition,  or  if  he  were  so,  Stevinus  (whose  Sn^gTODAia 
WM  publidied  in  1008)  was  not  ;*  hat  Stevinus  did  not 
Me  way  vanishing  points,  except  those  of  lines  parallel  to 
the  ground,  nor  Ubaldi  neither:  while  Tarlor  did  um 
them,  which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  his  system.  Again, 
it  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  Taylor's  originality 
in  this  point,  that  works  published  abroad  shortly  ailer  his 
time  do  not  contain  it.  For  example,  the  •  Kurzgefasste 
Blileitung  mr  Perspectiv,  von  J.  C.  BischofT,  1741,'  a 
qwutcr  of  a  ecntuiy  after  the  time  of  Taylor^  juiilication, 
eoatalnano  ttseof  vaaiaiMnf  points  except  at  fn«  height  of 
the  eye. 

The  Methodiu  Incremmtnrum  is  the  tinst  treatise  in 
which  what  is  at  this  day  called  the  calculus  of  finite  dif- 
ferences is  proposed  for  consideration.  Besides  what  are 
now  ttie  most  common  theorems  in  this  subject,  there  are 
Various  purely  fluxiona)  or  infinitesimal  theoricN  such  as 
the  ehangv  tnT  the  independent  variable,  integrations,  J. 
BcanooUi's  series,  &c.,  uid  various  applications  to  inter- 
polation, the  vibrating  chord,  the  catenary,  dome,  8ce., 
centre  of  oscillation  and  percussion,  law  of  density  of  the 
atmosphere,  refraction  of  light.  The  Arst  enunciation  of 
tiM  MUbntad  tlHoini  k  M  fbUows : - 

PROP.  VIT.   THEOR.  III. 
Sint  a;  et  r  quantitates  duae  variabiles,  quanim  z  unifor- 
niter  augetur  per  data  incrementa  z,   et  sit  nz=zi\ 
v—z=^,  V— ar=^V,  et  sic  porr6.   Turn  dice  quod  quo 
tempore  z  crescendo  tit  z-f  r,  t  item  crescendo  f\et 

•  «         •  « 

Corollary  I.  expreMH  the  conesponding  theorem fiir  decre- 
ments. 

COROLI,.  II. 

Si  pro  Incrementis  evanMcentibus  scribantur  fluxionea 
vom  proportion&les,  factis  jam  omnibus  ^\>,  V,  r,  ^v^ 
&c.  aequalibiis  quo  tempore  a  umfinmiter  flueMo  ilt 
«+v  fiet  ar, 

U      1.2  jl>  lASes 

vel  mutate  signo  ipsius  o,  que  laujMIW  M  deOMMMldo  Hot 

s— V,  X  deerescenao  fiet 

..»..»» 
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Taylor  does  not  makf  much  use  of  his  ovm  theorem  in  the 
Metliodus  Incremetiiorum,  but  he  shows  his  command  over 
it  in  the  paper  above  cited  on  the  roots  of  equations,  in 
wfaieh  ha  extends  Newton's  method  to  other  than  alge- 
Imdeel  equations. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  such  a  theorem  as  that 
of  Taylor,  the  instant  it  was  proposed,  would  have  been 
hailea  as  the  best  and  most  useful  of  generalizations.  In- 
stead of  this,  it  sunk,  or  rather  never  rose,  till  Lagrange 
jurfntf^  out  its  power.  This  is  perhaps  an  assertion  which 
some  may  doubt :  we  proceed  to  make  it  good.  The  first 
criticism  upon  the  wnole  work  (without  a  word  about 
the  theorem)  was  that  of  Leibnits,  in  a  letter  to  John 
Bernoulli  cJune,  1716,  vol.  ii.,  p.  380,  of  their  correspon- 
dence;, and  it  will  show  of  what  soi  t  of  \  icw  the  neglf<-tof 
this  theorem  was  the  consequence.  Tiic  translation  is  as 
follow"s : — 'I  have  received  what  Taylor  calls  his  Mctho*! 
of  Increments.  It  is  an  application  of  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus  to  tutmhert,  or  rather  to  general  mag- 
nitude. Tjjius  the  English  have  plaeed  the  hones,  aeeora- 
in^  to  the  proverb.  beMnd  the  oiit.  I  began  me  diflie- 
rentiaJ  calculus  from  series  of  muobers  ....  and  so  came 
naturally  from  the  ijeneral  calculus  to  the  special  geome- 
trical or  infinitesimal  calculus.  Tliey  proceed  the  other 
way,  because  they  have  not  the  true  method  of  investiga- 
tion Tt  is  written  dbecoiely  enon^*  BemouUian- 


swers  (Aui^ust,  1716,  p.  389):— 'I  have  at  length  received 
Taylor  s  book.  What,  in  the  name  of  God,  does  the  man 
mean  by  the  darkness  in  which  he  involves  the  clearest 
tilings !  No  doubt  to  conceal  his  habit  of  thieving ;  as 
far  as  I  can  make  it  out,  I  see  nothing  Imt  what  he  hsi 
stolen  from  me,  through  his  thick  clondof  obeeuritr.'  The 
notion  of  Leibnitz  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  ana  is  not 
ouite  extinct  in  our  own  day,  though  rapidly  expiring- 
tJie  Differential  Calculus  was  to  be  used  only  as  the  medium 
in  which  pure  algebra  was  to  be  applied  to  peometry  and 
physics,  and  even  a  generalization  of  existing  theorem*, 
expressed  in  the  language  of  that  Calculus,  was  a  poa 
tively  erroneous  mode  of  proceeding. 

In  Britain,  hro  leelhr  great  diseiplea  of  T^dor  mn  »• 
peared,  flratuNo  and  ffACLAinmr.  TYie  ftnrt  (MM.  Dqr., 
p.  102)  repeated  the  theorem  as  gfiven  byTaylor  himself,  and 
adds  that  Herman  tmd  also  given  it  in  the  Appendix  to  hi' 
Phoronrjmm  :  and  as  this  la.Ht  work  was  published  in  1716, 
were  Stirling's  assertion  true,  Herman  must  probably  be 
considered  an  independent  inventor.  But  on  examining 
the  appendix  to  the  Phoronomia  (p.  S93),  to  which  Stiding 
refers,  we  find  only  the  theorem  in  book  lenm  S,  m 
the  Princi|ria,  and  John  Bernoulli's  series  for  integration. 
Maclaurin  (Pluxiont,  1742,  p.  610)  proved  Taylor's  theo- 
rem again  in  the  way  which  ha.s  since  become  coiumr-  . 
But  both  Stirling  ana  Maclaurin  use  only  a  particular  ra.'^ 
of  Taylor's  theorem,  expanding  not  f{r+z\  but  f  (0-|-r  . 
or  expanding  fx  in  powers  of  z.  Neither  thought  he  wa» 
doing  more  than  proving  Taylor's  theorem,  and  ooth  attn- 
bute  the  resalt  to  Twkr.  Ntmtbolew  this  partieatar 
case  has  been  rinee  ealled  Maetanrin^  theorem,  though,  if 
not  Taylor's,  it  is  Stirlinsr's.  Maclaurin's  book  waa.  tk' 
doubt,  more  read  than  either  of  the  other  two :  it  was  the 
answer  to  Berkeley's  rnctaphysical  objections,  and  con- 
tained great  power  and  vast  store  of  instances ;  and  this 
may  have  been  the  reason  why  a  theorem  which  was  best 
used  in,  and  bait  kaomi  bgr,  Madeurin'k  book,  abould  be 
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called  after  hta  Bime.  Itltvrell  that  itshooldboan,  or 

rather,  it  would  be  well  that  the  development  of  ^ 

in  powers  of  e  should  be  called  by  the  name  of  Stirlm.: : 

for  in  truth  the  development  of  f(a+b)  in  powers  of  '>  - 

one  theorem  or  another  in  its  uses,  and  in  the  ooosequenccs 

it  suggceli,iManfiitgae«of*isIoohedetae1lMpmteipa. 

letter. 

In  the  interval  between  Taylor's  death  and  La«rancv's 

paper  in  the  Beriin  Memoirs  Ibr  1772.  in  which  tie  nnt 
proposed  to  mi^e  Taylor's  theorem  the  foundation  of  the 
Differential  Calculus,  the  theorem  was  hardly  known, 
and  even  when  known,  not  known  as  Taylors.    We  cac- 
not  find  it  in  Hodpson"*  Fluvion^  173Ci,  in  Maria  At- 
nesi's  Institutions  (1748),  in  l^anden's  Residua]  Analyns 
(17M)i  in  Simpson's  Fluxions  (1737),  in  Emerson's  b- 
erementi  1763X  in  Emeraon's  flozions  (1743),  in  8toae1i 
Mathematieal  Dictionary  (1748%  nor  in  the  first  editioa 
of  Montncla's  Historj'  (I7?»H>,     We  have  examined  va- 
rious other  places  in  wliich  it  should  be.  without  findine  >-  j 
•nyiriiere,  except  in  the  preal  French  F.neyri.-p^xiia  ar-  i 
tide  •Series'),  and  there  we  certainly  did  tind  it,  raentiooed  ■ 
only  incidentally,  and  attributed  by  no  less  a  person  than  . 
Condorcot  to  D'Alembert.  The  Abb^  Bossvr,  who  wiete. 
the  preliminary  essay,  knew  nothing  about  the  theorem  et^ 
that  time;  though  afterwards,  when  he  published  hi* 
history  of  mathematics,  he  was  better  informed.  We 
found  aflenvards  that  Condorcet  (Lacroix.  tom.  iii.,  p.3£l6"> 
was  in  the  habit  of  aAsitrnint:  this  theorem  to  D'.Alembert  ; 
not  witii  any  unfair  intentiou.  but  in  pure  icnorance.  Tbe*' 
fact  was  tlwt  D'Alembert  {htckercka  sur  dtfffren*  poin;  v 
kc,  vol.  i.,  p.flO^  aeoeniing  to  Laenix)  gave  for  the  first; 
ti  me  the  UieoMm  neeompenied  by  n  method  of  findiaf  tbe 
remnant  of  TViylar's  series  after  a  eeitara  number  of  mm:*: 
have  been  taken  ;  and  Condorcet,  who  proK-ibly  hnd  ntr^mw- 
seen  the  theorem  elsewhere,  thought  it  was  1)  Aleinbeffk. 
In  fact,  D'Alembert  him.self  (rave  the  theorem  a-  n  it  v»er« 
new,  and  without  mentioning  the  name  of  any  one,  whurl- 
Lacroix  says  is  *aaaez  sinrulier,'  an  opinion  in  wfae^  w« 
cannot  agree.   Unless  D'Alembert  read  Kngl"!^  w«  eSKir 
not  imagine  how  he  should  have  known  TayToi'a  themw^ 
nor  even  then,  tmleas  Taylor,  Stirling,  Maclaurin.  or  an  aid 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  be  supposed  i» 
have  fallen  in  his  way.    We  have  no  doubt  that  n'.\leinb«-r'J 
was  a  new  discoverer  of  the  theorem,  and  that  Condore^ 
never  saw  it  except  in  his  wntintjs.    Our  wonder  rathe^nv 
where  Lagrange  could  have  fbund  the  name  of  T^yt<^j&n 
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eonnerron  with  it.  For  the  use  which  Lagnuige  proponed 
to  make  ut'  il,  see  Difkekhntial  CALcuLUsj,  and  Fu>t.TK)\s, 
Tr£osy  of.  From  the  time  ol'  th«  publioalioa  ot°  tiie  wurkb 
cited  ill  the  article  lut  referred  Ikykv^  theorem  takes 
that  place  which,  if  it  had  alwayt  oeeopieil,  we  ihonlfi  not 
bave  had  to  mite  any  history  of  it  FaU  jnitiee  ib  done 
to  the  diicoverer :  it  onl  v  remains  to  rotore  to  Stirling  the 
view  of  the  theorem  wnich  has  hitherto  be«n  given  to 
Maclaiiriii. 

Taylok's  TiitoRKM.  We  propoic  in  this  part  of  fhc 
article  to  (^ive  »ume  account  of  the  methods  of  algebraical 
ilevelopment  which  are  consequences  of  the  cclcbratiBd 
tticoreni,  the  history  of  which  is  given  in  the  la^it  article. 
The  simplwi  porta  of  the  Diffewotiol  and  Integml  Caloolus 
will  be  pmamed  known.  It  b  not  niaal  in  woilc*  on  that 

subject  to  brinij  to;rt'?ht'r  in  one  place  the  most  conspicuous 
theorems  wiiich  have  lin.ich  out  of  that  of  Taylor;  which 
t^lakk^s  it  the  more  dfsinible  that  such  a  tliiti^r  should  be 
done  in  a  work  of  reference.  It  is  to  be  particularly  re- 
membered that  wc  do  not  here  profesti  to  teach  the  subject 
of  development,  but  only  to  re<»ll  the  steps  of  the  several 
prooeaMa  to  thoae  who  iiave  abeadjr  leaim  Hum,  and  to 
preaeat  the  theonma  in  »  fiBim  whidi  «aa  bo  oaaily  re- 
ferred to. 

As  to  notation,  wc  shall  frequently  siipiify  differentia- 
tion by  acciiut*:  thus  <;^"x  is  the  second  dittercntiiil  co- 
efficient of  0j  with  respect  to  r ;  (^.m^.'/"  is  the  third 
difTerential  cuefficieot  of  the  product  of  tfix  and  And 

in]  will  kigni(|r the  product  lX2X3X ...*X(»-l)Xn. 
ioreover  when  a  series  is  wiittcn,  thioe  terma  wUl  be 
willaB  down,  and  tlio  geoonl  tem  appended. 
I^ltoli  thoonm  ia  aa  (bllowa  :— 


This  theorem  is  true  whenever  j-  has  such  a  value  that — 
1.  No  one  of  the  set jdbx,  <f>'x,  &c.  is  infinite.  2.  All  of 
them  do  not  vanish.  Thus  neither  of  the  following  could 
bo  allowed  to  bo  treated  by  it  when  2sa : 


and 


v'(«»-a«)  .  log  jr 
In  the  first  flinetion.  and  all  whuh  fbUow,  are  m- 
finite  when  ««a ;  in  the  aeeond  <&«  and  all  its  differential 
eooSdonts  vaniin  when  »«a.  The  meaning  of  this  oir- 
eomstmee  is  as  trilows:  the  form  of  Tajnbrii  theorem 
essentially  requires  that  ^x+A)  shonld  be  developed  in 
ascending  intejfer  powers  of  h  ;  conseuuently  when  such 
form  of  development  is  impossible,  this  tneorem  nuist  nhow 
>iqTi5  of  being  inapplicable.  Now,  the  tirst  ol"  these  func- 
tions (when  «sa)  eon  only  have  ^(a+A)  expanded  in 
ascending  fractional  poWOia;  Mid  the  second  only  in  de- 
r*^'-f  iataf;er  powws.  Those  who  will  only  allow  the 
ana  of  converging  aeries  may  require  also  that  k  dioald 
}->c  so  Kumll  that  the  resulting  series  is  convergent:  but 
this  objection  will  afterward»  be  inapplicable,  as  will  be 
•een. 

We  shall  state  live  proofs  of  this  theorem  brieflv,  being 
substantially  thoae  given  by  laffltf*  Hkdaoiin,  IrAleA* 
bert,  Lagrange,  and  Ampere. 

Ibylor't  Proof.— Let  nS^h,  and  form  differences  of 
iinom  the  series       0f«<f 6),  ^«4-2»)/.,,.  ^«<f«0). 
Consequently  we  nave  [DrrraRSNcaj 

n-1 


where  ^e0. 


Throw  this  into  the  form 

A*^  »  A— Ax 


I^et  n  increase  without  limit.  Ax  at  the  same  time  dimi* 
nii»hing,  so  that  nAx  remains  always  sA.  Then 


0 


UaHof 

A'<^  :  (Aar/ 

8o  thoft  Tkgfloi^  theorom  ia  praved  when  we  know  that 

^^^T  is  tlie  same  as  the  limit  of  A  c^x  :  CAx^  .  This 
an  assumption  *  of  Taylor's :  but  in  the  modem  dif> 

sHhi 


ierential  calculus  it  is  a  better  plan  to  prove  Taylor's 
theorem  in  another  way,  and  then  from  the  preeedintr  fol- 
lows the  .simple^it  manner  of  .<;howing  the  identity  of 

^^*^x  and  the  limit  of  A  ^x  :  Ax)*. 

M<iclaurin't  Proof. — The  method  here  iji vi  n  was  f\rst  used 
by  Maclaurin,  and  though  it  was  only  applied  to  develop 
^(O+A),  yet  it  will  do  equally  well  for  i^r+h) ;  and  Mac- 
laurin himself  saw  no  oifference  (as  indeed  there  is  non^ 
^  being  any  ftinetion  whatever)  between  the  two  cases. 
It  turns  upon  ^(jr+A)  giving  the  aame  result,  whether 
differentiated  with  respect  to  x  or  A,  and  assumes  the  form 
of  the  development,  wnii  h  is  a  rndical  defect.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: T.et0:.T-f  A^=A-t-B/i-J-C/t'+,Scc.;  thendb'(x-|-A)t= 
B  +  2LVi  -1-  ;}DA'  +,  &c.,  <^"(  X  +  h  )  =  2C  +  3 .2DA  +,  &c., 
4>"'  (x+h)  =  3.2T>  &c.,  which,  when  A  o  0,  give  ipxss 
A.  0'x  =  B,  4,"x  =  2C.  <i>"'.c  =  3.2D,  fte.;  from  which 
the  thoocem  readily  IdUowb.  The  oonmon  proofs  pivm 
in  moat  elementary  works  on  ihe  diflierentiar  calcntus,  is 
but  a  less  commodious  form  of  this. 

D'AUmbert'i  Pro(f. — ^The  first  principles  of  the  Integral 
Cakulus  give 

Letx=u+A-z; <^'xdx=  -  J ^(pffa-^h-z^dx 
the  laat  ttep  being  nado  by  partn .  Similarly 


2  -2.3  V„  ■  t*»+^-'>2:a 

and  so  on  :  whence  it  appearR  that  if  we  go  up  to  A   in  the 

series,  the  term  involving  h'  may  be  followed  by  aoo» 
ther,  exprcawd  in  the  form  of  a  definite  integml, 
which  ataaa  iupwaanti  all  the  remnant  of  the  sorieaj 
follows : — 


The 


conditions 


of  integration  require  that  neiOwr 


^jp, ....  A"'"  "  «  ehoold  bo  ininite  from  X  BO  to 
-f-A,  bofli  imtutmti  fUionoeonfitlon  being  satiated,  the 

difficulty  of  dlvergpnt  scries  disappears  ;  for  the  thewrwi 
does  not  give  an  inftnite  M^^nes  at  all,  but  onlyanvnumber 
we  please  of  the  terms  of  a  series  together  witn  a  con- 
cluding quantity  which  is  finite  both  in  form  and  reality. 
This  integral  might  frequently  be  difficult  to  use,  but  limits 
for  its  value  may  be  readily  obtained.   Let  P  and  p  be  the 

greatest  and  loaat  vsiaes  of  ^  x  from  x  to  x  =  u 
+  h,  both  laflhalftt  then  Iho  wmohnHng  ivlagnl  liot 

between 

P  AVi  and  ji/*V(b  or  ^illWeill*. 

R-l-1  n+l 

Now  wnen  &  continuous  function  does  not  become  in- 
finite between  two  values  of  x,  cveiy  quantity  which  lies 
between  its  greatest  and  least  value  u  one  of  its  interme- 
diate values:  or  anything  between  P  and  p  is  a  value 

of  (a  +9h),  tot  some  value  of  6  which  is  either  0 

or  f,  or  between  thain*  Bonse  the  pracediog  taq/nmSm 
may  be  written 


h 

the  following  fbna 


given  by  II.  Oinchy. 


Let 


P«ndj»topieeettt  the  greatait  and  loaat  nftua  of  ^ 

1 -f  A  —  r>  .  from  z-0  to  r£=A,  both  inclusive:  pre* 
cisely  similar  reasoning  will  give  for  the  last  term  cluiseo 
of  tiyki^  aeria%  and  tho  vamo  of  tiio  remnant. 


q>  a 


A"+» 


•sS<fci  SKlBISt  >ST*VM^  1 


I  where  0  is  either  0  or  1,  or  between  them. 
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We  call  the  preceding  D'AJembert's  proof,  but  it  is 
ivtber  D'Alembert'«  mult,  and  even  that  in  a  different 
form :  his  real  process  is  ss  follows :— To  Uke  a  case,  in- 

tomte  ^'^(«+A)  four  times  with  respect  to  A,  beginning 
iS%«0:  the  lewUs  »e («4^-X  tot  abbreviatim) 

and  from  this  sort  ot  process  the  result  is 

^(««|>A) «  ^  +  *'x.A  +  ^'*  5  +  «~ 

+  +  r  /**d*y  ^«+A), 


the  two  side*  presenting  the  most  identical  forms  which 
tove  y«t  occurred.  Tlic  intetral  may  easily  he  reduced  to 
tbafbfVlinadj given  (.Lacroix,  vol.i'ii.,  p.3S7).  D'Alem- 
bert  ilniah«d  wiUi  the  precedine  form  :  it  was  Lagranpe 
who  first  gav«  th«  Umita  which  we  have  appended 
&b  0  V  c » 

Lagtnngi's  Pfio/.— By  this  we  do  not  mean  the  falla- 
cious proof  referred  to  in  Functions,  Theory  of,  but 
that  by  which  La^'ranpe  established  the  Umits  of  the  value 
of  the  remnant,  wliich,  on  the  ordinary  definition  of  a 
differential  coefficient,  is  a  proof,  and  a  very  -satisfactory 
one,  of  the  whole  theOTem.  It  rests  upon  the  proposition 
that  if  e  fanetion  of*  have  always  one  agn  from  r  =  a  to 
«  =  a  +  A,  the  integral  of  that  funetioa  taken  between 
those  limits  will  have  the  same  sien. 

If  then  we  wish  to  establish  Taylor's  theorem  as  far  as,  say, 
the  terra  involving  A»,  and  to  give  the  limits  of  tiie  remain- 
der, let  P  and p  be  the  greateekindleMt-wlirteof^ 

from  z  =  0  to  «  =  *.  Between  Oioee  limito  then  ^  (o+«) 

is  nei^ative  :  integrate  from  zsOto  Jre  any  value  not 
greater  than  A.  and.  by  the  preliminaiytheorem,0"'(a+r) 

—  0"'(i-Pr  IS  negative.  Integrate  sucee.ssively  under  the 
same  conditions,  and  we  lenm,  »!ep  by  step,  that 

It 
2 


substitute  for  P,  P'.  &c.  their  values:  that  ii,  sob^itnte 

from  each  equation  to  the  preceding,  and  we  have,  making 
J-  =  rt  +  A,  Taylor  s  theorem  vrith  the  loliowing  result  tor 

tiie  remnant  following  the  term  winch  has  A  in  it 


•n  tevcnlly  negative.  But  X  -  p  i>*  positive  from  x 
sato*»a-4-Ai  cooeequently, proceeding  in  the  same 
miiiMr,  we  find  that,  7  bdng  not  giealer  tbu  A. 


la  poaitiTe.  If  then  we  make  z  =  we  find  that  ip(a-^h) 
Bee 


A* 


A* 


and  the  rest  is  as  in  the  last  proof. 

There  is  a  proof  given  by  M.  Cauchy  which  resembles 
the  preceding  in  its  principle,  though  of  venr  different  de- 
tails, which  may  be  seen  in  the  Lib.  U.  Differential 
Calculus,  pp.  &S,  &c.,  767.  But  thi*  proof,  though  venr 
well  in  a  treatise  on  the  subjec  t,  on  account  of  the  col- 


making  ar  =  fi  +  /»  after  differentiation. 

Tt  gives  some  trouble  to  show  the  limits  of  tlii*  expres- 
Mou.  for  wliu  li  we  niay  refer  to  Ampire,  '  Precis  de  Cucol 
Diff^ntieU'  &Ch  Jouro.  Ec.  Poljrtechn.,  cah.  xiii.,  p.  tSD, 
This  tract  of  Amp^  if  one  of  the  oareit  deductions  extant 
of  the  Differentia  Calculus  from  the  theory  of  limit^ 

In  looking  through  all  the  proofs  which  give  limits  to 
the  remnant  of  the  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  neither  (fix 
nor  any  differential  coefficient  employed  can  be  allowed 
to  become  infinite  between  r=a  and  x=»i+A.  When 
each  a  circanutaoee  does  occur,  the  theorem  relative  to 
tfie  Umita  nugr  ce«M  to  be  true.  For  imtanoe,  let  ^ 
=  ( r  and  itop  the  aeriea  after  the  tot  (emi,  which 
gives 

n+h    m     a-m     (a+eA  — m/ 

if  a+/i  and  a  be  both  greater  or  both  le^  than  m,  a  value 
of  e  lying  between  0  and  1  w  ill  be  found  to  satisfy  this 
equation,  as  it  should  do  from  the  theorem.  But  if  x=m 
between  x—a  and  T=a-f-A,  none  bat  an  iiDaginai]r  vafaw 
of  e  will  satiaiy  this  equation. 

Stirling's  theorem,  as  H  riioidd  be  eaDedt  Maclaunn's  as 
it  is  called,  is  found  simply  by  making  a=sO  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  ^  (a-t-a*"!.   It  gives 

X* 

e  being  either  0  or  1,  or  between  them.  Here  0  means 
that  £p  is  to  be  diffcieotiated  n  times,  and  x  made  =0 
aftm-  att  the  diferenHoHotu.  This  is  the  moat  useful  form 
of  Tavl  r's  theorem,  with  which  it  maybe  COQ»d«ted  M 
identical  lu  one  point  of  view,  and  of  which  it  M  •  parti- 
cular case  in  another:  forV'(a+J  )  absolutely  developed 
by  Stirling's  theorem  is  simply  4/ vii+  f)  develop^'d  ixuus 
4>a  by  Taylor's  tluorem. 

J(mn  BemoulU's  theorem,  as  given  in  the  Lei|>sie  acU 
fbr  16W»  is  as  fbHews>>. 

«*  or* 
f'^xdx  :=  i>x.  X  -      .-^     +"x  2j  -  *e« 

Here  is  an  instance  very  much  rt^mbtine  the  connexion 
of  the  BmoiflAL  Theorem  (p.  412)  vrith  Wailu  s  prcvioj- 
investigationa.  If  WaUis  had  looked  at  his  own  roiuit  m 
a  new  point  of  'fiew,  he  Bright  not  have  left  the  binomial 
theorem  for  Newton :  if  ^hn  Bernoulli  had  done  the 
same,  he  micht  have  given  the  law  of  deTelopmenl  «^ 
0  iT+h).  The  preceding  ia a  eaaa  orTa]rlov^theoraB,aa 
follows:  by  that  theorem 

and  X- Ac  is  the  same  in  meaning  as  ftr,  an  uudelenmaed 
fttctiooal]Mitof«.  Lei  ^s^'f»<tr,  then  ^0=0.ud 
snbittttttioii  and  tnnqrasition  give 


lateral  uses  of  the  preliminary  theorems  which  it  requires, 
ia  not  ao  w«n  mitad  to  an  isolated  aitiete  on  Tijlor  s 


Amph^t  Proqf^—Ui^^ifa  +  P  (ar-a)  j  dUbienliate 

 ively  with  respect  to  a,  and  we  have 

Os:<t>'a  4-  P'U  -  a)  -  P 
0=*'^  +  P"(x-a)  -  2P' 


Thu  theorem  ia  not  of  much  use  aa  a  neUiod  of  dewe 
lopment,  so  that  we  need  ei^^  no  moie  of  it  in  the  preatal 

article. 

Some  vict^s  of  T^mbert  on  the  reduction  of  the  nxjts  of 
equations  (A  Ui  /!  'vetica,  17^8i  into  series  were  gene- 
ralized by  Lagrange  !^f6m.  Acad.  Sri.,  176S  into  a  cele- 
brated theorem  of  development  bearing  his  name;  and 
this  again  was  genetalixed  in  fonn  by  Laplace  (Mfe.  Gtf.>. 
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TIm  jniUflin  IS  M  follovre :  given 

lf=P(*+«^)  ....  CA) 
feqiiiKd  the  expanrion  of      when  posable,  in  powen  of 

Sinrp  il'if  ic;,  ^y  thp  prrpc-i'lincr  oqiinlioii,  a  ftinction  of 
.r  arid  z,  li  z  be  const;int,  <md  Vi'u  ditlerun^Hl -j  'Aith  respect 
to  X,  anii  then  maki'  .r  =  n,  or  y=V:,  wi'  may  i:si'  Stirling's 
theorem.  But  this  ditterentialion  would  be  laboiiotu  and 
indirect ;  it  wu  made  more  direct  (by  Laplace)  in  tha  fill- 
lowing  manner : — A  cooatant  maj  hare  any  valtte  girCQ 
to  it,  or  may  be  mde  to  vaniab,  either  t>efore  Or  after 
differentiation  with  mpcet  to  a  variable :  if  then  we  can 
cxpreu  differentiations  with  respect  to  sr  in  terms  of  dif- 
ferentiations with  respect  to  z  only  (in  wlm  1i  z  is  constant), 
it  will  be  in  our  power  to  make  x  vanihii  iitjure  the  dif- 
ferentiations, which  will  reduce  the  indirect  or  implicit  to 
direct  differentiation.  This  substitution  of  z-difterentia- 
tions  in  pUce  of  those  of  x  is  done  ai  flBiknrat—IKfferen- 
tiate  (A)  both  with  leapeci  to  jr  and  ar  aqwMtfllft  Mul  we 
have 

{^+a^'y ^}  whence 

Let  u  be  a  function  of  y  only,  that  is,  not  ot  xotM  ex- 
cept aa  these  variables  are  contained  in  y :  then 

du  dy         du  dy         da  ■!<: 


dy  di  dy  dz 


or 


dx 


=  9y 


Tnm  this  equation  only  it  may  be  shown  (by  Imovo- 

fWlt}tiMft 

as  follows.  Aamime  the  precwliniE:  to  be  true  for  one  value 

of  n*  and,  since  (^)"  X  <^ :  <^  is  a  function  of  y  oaly*  let 
it  be  4i» :  dhr»  V  being  aaotber  niiictiM  of  y. 

,»      ,"-1  - 

a  u 


d3^ 


d     /do  dy\     d  V 
<^'t<      ^    \di'       ^    do  dv  du 


or 


whence  the  theorem  remainatnie  after  writing  n4-I  for  n. 
But  it  is  true  when  n=:l ;  therefore  it  is  true  for  all  valii  4 
of  n.  If  then  we  make  t=0.  or  y=Yz,  which  mav  be 
done  before  the  differentiations  en  theaeeondiidt  orthe 
equation,  we  have  («  being  ^) 


Applf  tliia  to  Stbling'B  Theoven,  and  we  lara  Ltflaaft 
3»MrMi»  naoMly. 

y=F(s-f-a^)  gives  i^ysr 

the  general  ^erm,  ;;^(*Fz)-  ^ J  ^ 

Lngrange's  theorem,  from  which  Laplace 
IS  the  case  in  which  Fx=ar ;  namely, 

ys«<t4i^giTeB4ys8 


the  fencnt  torn 


d(Azy*  J* 


Lagiuge'a  theorem  leads  to  Burmann'*  Theorem  (pre- 
MUleito the institato  in  1796).   The  second  is  in  ikct  the 
•ame  as  the  fint,  thou|;h  very  different  in  form,  and  arrived 
mX  independently.  It  m  required,  when  possible,  to  expand 
P.  C,  No.  MM. 


^in  powen  of  TMenlgblbedoneindiMefl^.byex- 

pi'-ndiiiL;  p<i>~^x  in  powers  of  x,  and  substituting  <f»x  for  T 
m  the  result.  The  form  in  which  Burmann  obtained 
lAgrange's  theorem  avoids  the  indirect  pmeeaa.  Let  ^ 
vaniah  wlien  a^a,  and  let  (,x—a)ix»t»xsfih1rfK.  x*< 
We  ean  now  employ  Lagrange's  theoient  to  cxpana  ^  m 
powers  of      and  we  have 

Now  the  geoeiel  tana  «f  ttia  hM  fiwita  eo-eSdoDt  Am 

value  of 

whenaf=a:  consequently  ^x,  expanded  in  powers  of  (^x, 
is  found  by  making^  or » a  in  the  co-efficients  of  the  powers 
of  ^  in  tm  ftUowtng  aeries :— 

When  in  a  function  of  any  noadwr  of  variablea  Xi,  x„  &c., 
the  variablca  are  aereraUy  to  receive  increments  A„  A» 
&c.,  the  law  of  the  development  is  best  seen  by  the  cal- 
culus of  operations.   [Opin&TtoN.j    To  change  9  into 

x+h  is  to  perfbrm  the  opmtion  D  being  the  sym- 
bol of  difiMentiation  with  respect  to  x :  the  coodemed 
form  of  tbe  development  now  before  uak 

A,D,+*,D,+.... 

I  «^rx„  x^  ) 

where  D|,  Din  &g.  refer  to  x„  Xt,  iite.  The  general  terra 
of  the  devdopmentia 


(hj>i+hfi^+  ) 


^x„  x«,  See.) 


which  must  itself  be  developed.  It  i!>  not  worth  while  to 
puiaue  this  case  further ;  we  aball  only  observe  that  when 
it  is  desired  to  stop,  the  remnant  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  in  the  last  f(  ni  r  +  for  x„  x^  +  efi,  for  x,, 
&c..  wnete  6,  the  sHmn  n;  al],  is  either  0  or  1,  or  between 
them. 

'lha  vaLiie  of  x  which  makes  ^x=0     n  j  res^ted  by 
 2:3.44/^ 

{ w^4^-if4f^  -¥  100*     + vs4h^if»-if4i'  w 

-  2.3.4. r>0'* 

—  Sec. :  where  ti  is  any  assumed  value  ;the  nearer  the  root 
the  better)  and  4>,  4»\  &c.  represent  ^'a,  &c.  This 
series  is  obtained  bv  common  reversion  from  ^(a+A)~0. 
For  the  forms  which  Paoli  gave  to  this  series,  and  also  to 


Burmann'a.  aee  Laerotx,  tm.  i.,  pp.  306-308.  The  pre- 
ceding senea  baa  been  uaed,  aa  far  aa  time  toima,  hi  the 

article  Approxihatiok. 
All  that  precedes  is  found  in  elementary  trMtltea,  with 

the  exception  of  a  few  terms  of  the  last  serie« :  we  now 
come  to  matter  which  has  been  hitherto  only  the  property 
of  the  well-read  mathematician,  but  whit  ti  .  <  11  deserves 
to  be  made  as  common  as  Taylor's  Theorem .  \N  e  refer  to 
Aaaoo AST's  meihod  itrwMam,  Few,  e  ven  among 
mathematicians,  are  aware  of  the  power  of  this  process, 
which  may  perhaps  atiae  from  their  takinir  Lacroix's  ac- 
count of  it,  instead  of  consulting  the  work  of  Arbogaat 
himself:  the  former  has  only  exhibited  it  to  show  that  it 
may  be  i  d  i.  ed  to  processes  of  the  differential  calculus  ; 
and  even  the  latter  has  so  loaded  his  method  with  heavy 
applicationatthaihe  hw  eoneeikd  nndi  of  iti  bennfy  nad 
■unnlicity. 

Hw  foundation  of  Arbogast's  methods  is  a  contrivance 
for  expediting  the  enamionof  (KA'f  .  ...)into 

a  series  of  the  fonn  X-f  Bar+Ga*-|-   Tbeproeeml^ 

whU  Ii  H  is  formed  from  A.  C  from  B,  &c.  is  uniform,  and 
is  called  derivation ;  and  A  beint^  <;^,  B  may  be  called 
I>^,  C  may  be  caP.r  l  1H)</;::,  or  and  so  on.  Hence 

b  ought  to  be  called  Da,  C  ought  to  be  D'«,  and  so  on. 
This  notation  is  not  precisely  that  of  Arbogast,  but  will 
do  for  our  purpose.  For  more  detaiL*  aee  the  Differential 
Calculus  {Libranf  qf         Btowiedgi),  pp. 


hnmoiti)  ot  lha 


to  tte  <  Maiknialioal  Tnatim '  (MM* 

~  at  Edjubonrit  In  1838.  Mr.  WtT 

Vol.  XXIV^ 
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Ii;  for  a  moment,  we  write  the  expwmoa  tiiu*— 
•n  tlM  otlMr  eocAcicnti  nmkSng  constant,  we  hm 
wUdi  ifaow*  thai  a 


tfA 


The  first  side  of  this  is  the  Bemc  series,  whaterer  letter 
n  was  mBida  to  vary  i  the  ucond  &idr  is  fliereforc  ulwayii 
the  same  series ;  whence  we  collect  that  t/A^|.  :  da^ 
does  nut  alter  with  the  value  of  m,  being  always  the  co- 
efleient  of  a?"  in  the  development  of  ^(a^-f  a^r + ,  Sec.).  It 
i;^  onoui^h  to  satisfy  this  condition  m  ceeh  letter  and  its 
preceding  one  ;  that  is  to  say,  eech  co-efficient  differen- 
tiated with  resopct  to  any  one  letter,  is  to  vield  the  same 
result  as  the  directly  preceding  co-efflcient  differentiated 
with  rt'spect  to  the  directly  precedintr  letter.  The  follow- 
ing rules  are  found  sufficient.  To  pass  from  any  one  de- 
timtiva  of  ^  to  the  next,  arronee  the  lelten>  n,  b,  c,  kc.. 
Off  ffb  ttw  ^M..  whichever  may  oe  used,  in  onier,ia  evenr 
term:  di^rentiate  with  respect  to  the  last  lottor  im  MW 
term,  and  multiply  by  the  letter  which  comes  next  to 
it.  And  when  the  hwt  but  one  immeAately  precedes  the 
last  in  the  alphabet  or  other  cooseoutive  system,  do  the 
same  with  the  last  but  one,  and  divide  by  the  exponent  of 
tkt  Inst  letter,  as  it  becomes  atler  the  increase  which  it 
receives  from  the  process  of  the  preceding  letter ;  but  in 
no  case  use  any  letters  but  the  last  or  the  last  but  one. 
For  instance,  b^inning  witli  ^  in  which  is  onlj  one 
letter,  we  hnire  ^ .  6,  Of 

in  which  are  two  letters,  a  and  &,  oonsaontin.  Opente 

upon  6.  and  we  liave  4j'a .  c  ;  operate  on  ^a,  and  we  have 
aeain  ^"a .  A,  which,  with  the  b  which  was  in  before,  is 
^"o.  A*,  which  we  divide  by  the  new  exponent  of  b,  or  by 
2,  whence 


In  forming  D*^,  we  use  only  e  in      .  e,  bocMM^  4oes 

nnt  immediately  precede  r ;  and  we  get  (the  SOOCOWion 
being  a,  b,  c,  e,  '/,  g,  h,  k,  &e.> 

and  so  on.  As  soon  bowevflr  •■  the  Uw  is  estnblished.  it 
is  best  to  form  a  tnbtc  oT  ttM  sneeoiive  doiiwtivet  of  the 
powenofibjlhlssaawlmw:  wotbonhnve 

dV  -  *'aD"'**+  ^D*^4»  -1-^  D'^il»+  Ice. 


2 


in  wfMl  jl^'ai  &e.  are  to  be  taken  ftoBI  the  function 
br  oooHMn  dnteentisition,  and  tlM  dorivativos  oC  the 
powmorftftomthotaUe.  TWs  betag  don«»  we  hatro 

^«+6x+ca:«+f  .r'-|-/r*  +  j?x»+,  &c.)  = 

and  the  proce«s  is  shoKened  to  its  utmo«t  extent ;  sil  that 
is  not  differentiation  being  oMrelf  raftrence  to  atdilnaad 
writing  the  result. 

We  shall  give  materiah  for  proceeding  as  ter  UM 
term  D*«^  ■  g**,  not  that  so  nrooh  will  often  be  nsr  wsani , 
but  because  it  k  dcslnUe  to  show  with  how  Ktlle  trouble 
questions  of  fnrm  It  lah  ,ir  in  the  ordinary  way,  such,  for 
instance.  R-s  that  t*ived  in  ItKvyRsioN  ok  Skriiw,  Ttmy  b% 
looked  at  without  dismay,  liavt  in  fi mi  even  deriva- 

tive of  every  power  of  D*^,  in  which  m-t-n  does  not 
•leocdlt. 

a  Botalioo,  for  that  of  ArbogMl.  la  wliieh  he  wlU  | 

Til  niT-^-^-  '  --T-"-* 

W<Hl'sMiSManBikkla4 


DAsc      D«A=«  I>A=/ 

m>=h    iyb:=k    D-^bxi  T^mm 

Y)*br=n    jybBp  0"6asg 

!)•&» = 2*» + a™ + M + + 

D'b'=Sb*e-^ib<^ 

iyi>'zs2^g  +  Hbr/+  3A«* + 

D*bf-3b'h+ii/>r^+6bf/+3<^/+3ci* 

D*6» = 36' A  +  abch  +6beg+W  +  ^g+f>'''/  + 

lyi/'s^d/j'm  +  tibcl  +  ulx'k  +  6^  +  8t«*<f  as*A-h«Ee* 
m's9l^+ebm+»el+^fk  +  Qbgk^m'^M 

D»A*=4Ay+ 12i'ctf +46c» 

D»6*=46»A-H  126«cg^+  I2bfe/+  12*c«/+  12M^<f4eV 
D>A«s=4^A  +  I2b^h  +  12Mf«*6ty*+]Me*^<l'  Mfalf 

^mr/*+\2b«*/+4c'g+  I2c'e/+4ce» 
U«&*=:4/>»/n  +  \'2Md     laA'f'A  +  IZf/h  +  6li/'g*  +  12fa«* 

D'i*=66»«+156*c» 

+  2l)6»«»-|.60*V/+906'c««* +306c**+c" 

D»6" = 8Ay+564«c# + 566»c» 

D'6«=96»»'+3C6'c» 
D^^'= 96'/+  726'c<f +84**c' 
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To  verify  thew  rcauits,  observe  that  if  we  consider  each 

tetter  as  of  the  fi ret  dimenaion,  every  term  of  D*6'  is  of 
the  rth  dimension  ;  but  if  lit  OOttidar  Mch  tatttt  M  Of  fbt 
^inmiwion  following  :— 

iee/ghktmnptt 

1    2   3  4   5   6    7   8   9  10  11  12: 

tbea  crerr  term  of  D*&'  i>  of  the  (n-f  r)th dimension.  To 
flad  oat  V  ^1  the  proper  terms  be  there,  end  with  the 
piMwr  ezpoiMBtB,  wiite  down  th«  nnnber  of  wij«  ia 

irhieh     r  can  be  m«de  oat  of  r  nnidbm.    Thne  to 

verify  this  point  for  IVb',  «Tite  down  tlic  ^^  ays  in  trhich 
10  can  be  made  out  of  three  number>>,  namely, 

»4*1+1,  e+34-l.  6+2-»-2,  S^^+l*  »+»+2, 

4+4+2,  4+3+3; 

take  the  letter  answering  to  each  number,  in  the  above 
list,  and  mnll^ly  the  letten  of  eodi  eet  toftflMrt  which 
gives 

M.  feik,       e^  kfg*  «r*  «■/ 

which  are,  coefficients  excepted,  the  terras  of  D^ft*  in  the 
table.  To  verify  the  coefficients  sepanitely,  observe  that 

the  coeffioient  of  that  tem  of  0*ft''  wUelicontaiflotiM«th 
power,  ith  power,  &c.,  is 

1.2.3....  (f-l)r  

1.2.3...«Xl.2.3...fX  ' 

Thus  in  D^fr*,  the  tenB  eonteining  AV«  ought  to  be 
SBoltiplied  by 

1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8       ,  . 
17273.4.5X1.2X1' 

But  the  best  general  mode  of  verification  is  derived 
ftom  the  theorem 


,_1      1  djyb 


Db      =  - 


or  D-^d' 


1  /dDVV 


that  is,  hav'intr  a  t  crtain  derivative  of  ii  certain  power,  the 
next  higher  derivative  of  the  next  lowe?  nower  may  be 
found  by  differentiating  with  respect  to  o,  dividing  by 
the  exponent  of  the  or^gjioal  power,  and  tlien  pcrfbtniag 
the  deiivatioii.  Thus : 

Wbi9Ay+726»<»+84A'c», 

difTeienttftte  frifh  letpeei  to  i»  ud  divide  bgr  9i.  irtiicli 
gives 

Now  deiive,  which  Erives 

the  same  as  is  found  in  the  table  for  D  b  .  Here  we 
verify  the  earlier  result  of  the  table  from  the  Uter:  to 
verily  the  later  from  the  earlier,  use  the  following:— 


Db=D    e*rb    +D    e  ,r. 


•  1.2  n       *  • 

in  which  the  derivatives  of  powers  of  c  must  be  formed 
from  the  corresponding  tabular  ones  of  A,  by  chanpng 
each  letter  into  the  next  following.  There  are  thu«  abun- 
dajit  means  of  verification.  Wc  \till  mention  yet  one 
method  more.  Only  the  last  letter  and  the  last  but  one  (end 
that  only  when  the  two  letten  ere  conseeative)  ere  used 
ia  the  dciivations.  If  we  use  am  letter,  no  aow  term  is 
prodnced,  bat  only  a  repetition  orthoee  wfiieh  other  terms 
g:ive.    For  instance,  in  D" A-  is  the  term  COAVf/;  and  in 

fiassing  to  D'A*,  we  derive  from  /  because  it  is  the  last 
etter ;  and  from  e  because,  beinc  the  last  but  one,  it  imme- 
diately precedes/  in  the  scries.  We  do  not  here  use  h  and  r. 
at  all ;  but  if  w  e  did  use  them,  wediouldooljrrepeat  terms 
which  will  come  into  Irom  other  soarees.  Thus: — 
flOAVff  gives,  from  /,  GOMte^,  which  is  set  down  in  D^ft* : 
fiom  «,  606'r/r+2,  or  30A*g^,  which  is  also  set  down : 
tnm  e,  if  c  had  been  used,  we  idionld  have  had  (jOA'«'(/+2, 
or  30^'?*/,  which,  on  looking,  we  find  set  down,  as  arising 
from  the  last  letter  of  \Ol^e\  From  b,  in  ml/ce/.  had  it 
been  used,  we  should  have  got  120&cc^+2,  or  GObc'e/, 
which  is  alsQ  found,  and  arises  from  tne  last  letter  of 
3Oft0V.  If  then  we  ever  find  that  dertration.from  one  of 
the  unused  letten  i^ves  angrtbing  but  what  arises  from 
aome  of  the  letten  wluehare  nsed,  it  is  a  sign  that  some 
hes  been  eoBudttsd. 


Bj  help  of  the  preceding  method,  expansions  wliieb 
sneqprte  asoalljr  avoid  as  mncb  as  possible,  at  almost  any 
ei^ase  of  eneaiabipemtioa,  are  carried  with  the  greatest 
ikolitf  even  fiii^er  than  is  necessary.  The  development 

of  ip  i<i-\-bT  +  r:r^-r-  Sic.\  already  given,  is  one  instance; 
the  procc:sij  in  RKV>:asiu.N  of  Sekies  is  another.  This  last 
IS  done*  by  expanding  r  in  powi  is  of  tir  +  i/r' !<ic.,  by 
Burmann's  Theorem,  and  making  the  expansion  of  the 
negative  powers  of  (a  +  bx+ca*+.  Sec.),  which  will  be 
wanted,  by  the  method  of  deiivatioas.  We  shell  state 
ftntlier  applieations  :— 


(6+€3t+«af+  fco.)"=aA"+DA*.  x+m".  «•+,  &c. 

When  m  is  integer,  these  derivatives  are  in  the  table. 
When  b  +  ex  +  &c.  is  a  finite  series,  the  whole  nmlt  is 
brou|^  out  with  great  ease,  compared  witii  the  Irooble  of 
the  commoa  algebraical  operation :  in  this  case  the  value 
of  eveiy  letter  w^er  the  last  in  the  finite  scries  is  0.  or  the 
last  letter  of  that  series  is  not  to  be  employed  in  derivation. 
Let  the  reader  try  for  himself  (A+r.r+ex*+/r')*  by  this 
mode  and  then  in  the  common  way.  going  only  so  ftr  in 
the  latter  as  to  feel  sure  that  the  former  »  of  no  trouble 

compared  With  iL  Let  m,  «• &c.  be  denoted  by  fli, 


(a  +  4»  +  rj*  +  &c.)    =  a  +  mba  x 


m-S 


+  (mac  +  m,A*)  a 


■  -3 


+  (ma'e  +  m/iW  +         o  «• 
+  (»ui»/+  TOjaiyft*  +  m^Dft'  +  m,f)  a"*a^ 

+,  Stc. ;  the  law  of  which  is  evident,  the  only  thing  left 
being  the  suhstitution  of  the  valnes  in  tha  tables  iuteedet 
thederivetivceof*.  Tliia  flam  is  cowwM  ftr  ftaotioaal 
or  negative  powers.  The  ItaUowiqg  etse  is  woith  odiUilt 

ing  separately  :— 


1 


a  +  6a:  +,&o. 
y  ^oO^  +  o^ 


_  1       b_  /j'-ac 


.  **^oI»»  +  i^IW-ay_, 
«•+  ^        .  g* 

-,Scc.  We  have  avoided  the  finrnslily  of  wilting  D6  fiv 

C,  jyb  for  r,  &c. 

A  +  Bj  +  Cac*  +.  &c.     A    Ab  -  Ba 

T+ZSt^SF+TKr  ^  a  ~    *  • 

.  A(y~iic)~BaA4.Ce^^ 
+  a*  

A  (6'-aI>6«+<^«)  -  Ba  («•-««?)  +  Crt«6-Ko» 

—  -yii  i  ^+,fte. 

The  law  is  here  evideni  •aoogfa ;  the  aext  anaientoi 

would  be 

A(4«-aDft»+a'D'&'  -ay  J  -  B.1  lb'  -(iD//+fl^r) 

+  Cn'  7/  -  ttc  :  -  Ea'A  +  Fa* 

The  derivatives  of  the  gennal  tem  b'  may  be  readily 
fonaed,  bat  the  pertieolsr  esses  ere  more  usntal ;  see  ih» 


derivatives  of  a  in  the  general  form  above  given.  We 
shall  not  overload  this  subject  with  further  examples: 
enough  have  been  given  to  show  those  who  require  aeve- 
lopments  of  some  extent  how  nuicb  labour  they  might  mvo. 
It  flreqnently  liappens  that  the  form  given  is  not 

/  ca*  fx'  \ 

0,(i+6x+cj»+,&c.)but0  I  (1  +  &C+  -^+23+' 

in  which  esse  the  occuirence  of  the  flractioos  in  the  deno- 
miaitor  leaden  tl|e  prooem  Biora  oomplioated  flam  it  aeed 


*  If.  WnaiM  hu        alunnt  farm  tl  tmadbraMbM  aad  SeveWmnsat, 
u«  not  icmrtble  in  HoQ<fttTier*« '  DkHoBiMln  im  Btl»Bc»«  Hath 

maliqur*,' Parii,  IR't'-.  Tl  r  authn:  of  Uine  de\elopneBU  kaa  wr>|>t  hlnuaif 
in  .1  cloud  nf  oWniiu  .  and  -lU  tin;  tnn#  of  na  uuUaot,  with  not  a  liUle 

of  th*  munofT  of  a  clwtiatan, « ttioh  hw  hindriad  hh  rwlW  mlurkablc  rstra. 
tioiM  from  neetnoK  Uw  aotkv  to  vhleh  tkaj  an  mt'lM.  ant  hlanair  ttom 
olrtainioK  the  diandrT  aa  a  matkcoatiriaa  whicli  no  ooewho  raad*  hUvorki 
e-.\n  for  a  momeDt  deny  him.  We  do  nal  rntrr  Inin  liii  niMliM,,  l».muw, 
thmiich  gnod  in  th«<ory,  Ibtjrara  not  MaUy  iMsd,  fromihrit  cxoiwivc  (roeialliy. 
For  lOrtanee.  ia  th«  article  on  Raranioo  of  bari'V,  in  tb«  dicttooary  eila4.  IM 
■atkor  of  which  ti  a  patttxan  of  If.  Wranakl.  Om  result*  oanlM  w  Sir  « 
I.  of  our  aittelc  oa  that  *ub]«al,  aot  tif  tlw  nntod  mthodi.  Mit  hf  Ote  eU 
mrtlMal  of  ludctaitnioato  cnrflieimla.  an  imamw  laiwur,  afln  whieli  tha  niUB« 
of  the  ua«Uttal(«r  it  mv  |>ropr:lv  lecorded.  To  rrprat  the  tame  proreai  ud  to 
eatry  •!  t*o  tam  ^ute.  "r  Aita|Mt'n  mi  Buiiii— *■  wtiioei  maitmi, 
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be.   We  put  down  tables  for  the  development  of  ttttt 
fonetion,  derived  from  the  preceding  tables,  •■     •■  tike 
tenth  pdfwer  of «:  tobenaeiMfiilloiii:— 
let 

Tben      =<^'<i . D'~'6+^a.D*"V+....+*^'^ « . 

where  the  derivativea  of  the  poewis  of  k  whioli  do  not 
mean  the  same  as  Uth«rtO»  we  lobe IdMn  fhtt  tike  fi>l- 
owingtible:— 


D«6»=216»f  +  1066f/+706e*+  105c** 
D»fr«=ia66'/+2106*c«+ lOaid" 


]Ms»,  D*6'=10Am+40c/+120«A+21Q/A+126jr' 
Df|^  a:  466'/  +  360feA  +  840feA  +  12G04r«-  +  SaOc'h 

+  2r>2[V?t'-+ 1575r/«4.2UXV/ 
D«4*  =  mb^k  +  12e06'cA  +  fflatW^  +  15754y« 

+  6300c»e* 

D»A»  =  2106'A  +  2520A»f^'  +  420OA*r/  +  »480ft'c»/' 


+  126006«c«' 


D^i*  =  252ft»f  +  31506*(/  +  2l006'c*  +  12e00i»c«c 

D»6':r  2106«/+  2520&«<»+3150A*r' 
D'ft'rr  1206V +6306*c*,  D6'=4o*»r. 

We  fhnll  conclude  this  article  by  r*conjinOTdin||:  that 
the  pr  :  ' lit'  dfnviition  should  be  irl'^oil-ircd,  without 
demun^iraliun  of  courso.  into  elementar)' books  ofalfirtbra, 
as  one  of  the  liest  exercises  of  simple  alpebraica!  opera- 
tion. We  are  tirra]y  of  opinion  that  the  arithmetician 
and  the  analyst  should  be  tntned  early  in  the  performance 
eif  operatioM  in  which  niUDCioua  details,  eeob  vnj  sim- 
ple in  itself,  foUonr  one  another  in  impid  tuceesmMi  wHh 
much  sameness  and  some  diversitv.  For  this  reaaon  we 
should  recommend,  in  arithmetic,  Horner's  process  [Iirvo- 
LUTioN  AND  EvoLtTriopi]  ;  and  in  algebra,  Artw^t's  de- 
rivation. We  proceed  accordinf^ly  to  divest  thu  method 
of  the  phraseology  of  the  differential  calca]iis»  and  to  put 
it  before  the  elenieotMy  stodeot  in  algebm. 

The  neme  of  the  process  is  derivaitoit  t  its  primary  ob 
iect  theraisinjj  of  nny  po-vt  r  of  an  expression  of  the  form 
O  +  CT  +  ^'j-* + 1  "^^.i;-  imniediately.  that  is  to  say,  by 
writing  down  the  result  at  onre,  without  any  but  Minplc 
mental  processes  in  passing  from  term  to  term.  The  nilvs 
■MM  foOowe: 


1.  Begin  with  thftt  power  of  A  which  is  to  be  raised. 
±  To  pen  ftom  »e  eoelBdent  of  one  power  of  s  to 

thn!  nf  thp  nr  xt,  multiply  each  letter  by  its  exponent ; 
Lliei;  di:nii.i.4i  llia.L  exponent  by  a  unit ;  then  introduce  the 
next  ]( 'N  r.  And  if  tnislast  yir  i  ■  —  irii  i>  ;tsr  tiu  exponent, 
owing  to  the  letter  newlv  introduced  having  been  in  the 
term  befiwe,  divide  by  tne  increased  exponent.  But  rt' 
member  rmer  to  operate  on  any  letter  except  the  last  in 
the  term,  or  lAe  Itut  but  one ;  upon  the  last  always,  upon 
the  last  but  one  when  it  immediate^  pveeedes  the  last 
in  the  original  series  6,  r, «,/,  &c. 

3.  If  6+car+»  b**  "ot  an  infinite  series,  but  a  finite 
number  of  terms,  operate  as  if  the  succeeding  letters  were 
severally  equal  to  0 :  for  instance,  if  ^  be  the  last  letter, 
drop  every  term  in  wtdch  A  should  appear,  as  fast  as  it 
arises. 

For  example,  the  fifth  pow«  of  i^car  +  ea^  -h/e*. 
Begin  with  b*,  derive  ftom  it-  SA*e,  the  two  firat  tcnns  are 

To  form  the  coefficient  of  x*,  take  5iV,  and  observe 
that  b  and  r  follow  each  other  in  the  series,  so  that  in  the 
next  derivation  there  are  two  processes.  Finst,  lis*  c  or  r', 
the  last  letter,  which  by  the  rule  gives  Ie*«  we:  so  that 
derivation  applied  io  the  first  power  of  a  letter  give* 
merely  a  change  of  that  letter  into  the  next :  hence  We 
p- I  S  5A*e.  But  6*,  which  must  also  be  used,  cives  46'(-, 
R  id  7}l/*c  gives  5(4A*cy  ;  so  that  c  becomes  c',  and  we  must 
th  r  fore  divide  by  the  increased  exponent  %  gluing 
lOd'r*.   Hence  the  next  term  is 

(56V+  10A'c*)«». 

In  the  next  derivation  5A*e  gives  only  Wf,  for  not  in* 
mediately  preceding  e  in  the  setie*  A|  e,  e^  SEO.  b  not  used. 
But  UMV  gives 

lOA^aw)  +  iSSiySiSi,  or  2Qn»4-10ine>. 

Next  term  (5»*/4.20ttee-|-10K')c'. 

In  the  next  derivation  56*/  must  be  neglected  entirely, 
because  /  is  the  last  letter,  and  6  u  not  the  one  imme- 
diately prccediujf.  Also  2t)i/V"  gives  "206  /  ..id  20l}  fr-^Z 
or  lO^e^ ;  while  106«c*  gives  mb'c'e  and  2x  U)/)c.(-»-H.  or 
5Ac*.  The  whole  value  of  (i+cx-f-fx'-h/'.r'  )'  «^  fdlowB. 
and  *  little  jnectifie  would  enable  any  one  to  write  it  dow» 
atonoe,witnoat«ii]rintennediate  opcratione: 

+ (206'c/-i- 1  Oft«^ + .TOft'r'f +^l>r'yr* 
-|-(206»<^-h306'cy +306'«^ +au6cV-|-c»)2r* 
-|-aWV"+«l^+lCl6V+206cy-|-306c*««+5e*e)«« 

+  rsoft  V/* +30ft'</"+  R06r  V/4-  20ftrr^  +  rx'/-f- 1  Oc»e*  \x' 
-ht30*«^-H3O6cV^+tJO6cr»/+56e^  +  2JcV-|-  lOcV)** 

+  :206r/»  +  :W  +30r«5/^+2ne«»/+«»)»»* 
+{Wbe/  +10'  r-{--M\re*f'+5e*/)x'' 

This  procf^.  !>o  simple  as  compared  with  the  actual 
mrformancr  of  the  four  multiplications,  has  hitherto  lam 
nid  in  worli  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  differential  cal- 
culus :  it  ia  time  it  should  take  its  place  in  every  system 
of  algebra  which  contains  the  binomial  thooremi,  of  which 
it  is  the  legitimate  extension. 

TAYI-OK,  .TOHN,  LL.D..  was  born  about  th.-  >et' 
1703,  at  Slirew^bvir)',  svhere  his  father,  accordme  to  som* 
writers,  wa,H  a  poor  shoemaker,  or.  according  to  ottu-r^.  k 
liarber.  He  received  his  early  cilueation  at  the  griunmar- 
school  of  his  native  place,  and  allerwards  went  to  ("am 
bfidge,  where  he  cntored  Su  John's  College,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow  in  1790.  The  great  reputation  which  be 
soon  acquired  as  one  of  the  best  Greek  m  holars  in  the 
University,  procured  him  the  oflFire  of  librumn  of  the  Uns- 
vf  ii'.  'il)rary,  which  howi'ver  he  aAerwards  exchanred 
for  that  of  registrar  of  the  University.  His  first  worW  o£ 
importance  was  his  edition  of  the  Greek  orator  Lysiaa, 
under  the  title '  Lyiiae  Oiationes  et  Fmgmcnta,  Gtmeoe  et 
Latin4 :  ad  Mem  eodicum  MSB.  recemuit.  n^  eriticis, 
ititerpretntione,  caeteroque  .ipparatti  necesnrio  donarit 
Joanue«  Taylor,'  Loudon,  17.'5!i,  4to.  The  year  after  he 
edited  at  Cambridge  an  octavo  edition  of  the  same  orator 
ff  r  the  use  of  studeuts,  with  sliort  notes  and  a  useful  index 
Of  the  language.  Hw  eUidy  of  the  Attie  omtme  l«d  him 
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to  the  study  of  the  Attic  law,  of  which  he  probably  po»- 
sessed  a  better  knowledge  thaa  any  man  of  hi«  age.  He 
was  also  food  of  the  study  of  tne  Ronuut  and  Engnsh  law, 
and  he  refloWed  to  devote  hunaelf  to  the  lenl  profenion. 
In  1741  He  was  admittod  aa  advocate  is  Doctors'  Com- 
nom,  and  the  yew  after  he  took  hit  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws.  On  this  occa-sion  he  published  a  l^tin  disaerta? i  n , 
'  Commentarius  ad  Le^em  Decemviralem  de  Inope  DcLi- 
torc  in  partes  di<isocando,'  which  is  a  very  iinbaUsl'actory 
explanation  of  this  difficult  subject.  Soon  after  this 
puolished  an  edition  of  two  Greek  orations,  '  Orationes 
duae,  ooa  DemoeUienia  coatm  Miiliani,  attem  Lycuifp 
eontra  LeoeratenuGraee^  etIatinC'inQi  tiotea  and  emen- 
dafini^^,  Cambridi^e,  1743.  Hvo..  and  in  the  same  year  he 
published  the  'Marmor  Snndvu-ence,  cum  Commentario  et 
Notis,'  Cambridge,  1743,  4to.  This  volume  also  contains 
a  useful  dissertation  on  this  celebrat«d  inscription,  wtuch 
had  been  brought  (torn  Athena  to  London  by  Lord  Sand- 
wich ta  1738.  In  1744  Dr.  TkjrJor  was  made  chancellor 
of  Lineote ;  and  some  yMis  later  he  took  holy  orders, 
though  without  abandomng  the  study  of  the  law  and  of 
the  antient  writers.  He  was  now  successively  made  arch- 
licacon  of  Buckingham  and  rector  of  I.awlord  in  Essex, 
to  which,  in  l~7)7,  was  added  the  lucrative  place  of  canon 
rpsidcntiary  of  St.  Paul's.  In  ITrxi  he  published  at  Lon- 
don, in  4to.,  his  *  £lement2>  of  Civil  Law,'  a  second  edition 
of  »Iu«h  appeared  in  1769.  Dr.  Taylor  undertook  thia 
wwk  attiie  aucMtioaof  Locd  Carteret,  who  had  intnuted 
him  nith  the  Mraeation  of  his  iniuidsons,  whom  he  vriihed 
to  be  instructed  in  the  princ  i  Ir-  a  i !  !  v  y  rf  the  civil 
law.  The  work  displays  great  leanimi'  ami  kaowledj^e  of 
■he  subject,  but  it  is  not  well  adapted  ior  the  use  of  beein- 
ne»;  an  abridgement  of  it  appeared  in  1773,  in  Loiidoo, 
under  the  title  *  A  Sammary  of  the  Roman  Law.'  During 
the  laat  period  of  his  life,  t>r.  Taylor  had  made  exteimve 
prepamtiom  for  a  new  e^on  of^  the  Greek  oraton.  One 
volume 'which  is  the  thirds  appeared  i-i  1748  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  his  dealli  on  the  4tli  of  Apsii.  17'»C,  prevented 
the  author  himself  from  completing  the  work,  though  all 
th«i  materials  were  ready  for  pres-s.  Tlie  second  volume 
appeared  after  his  death,  in  17='7.  The  work  bears  the 
title, '  Demosthenia.  ^£schinis,  Dinarchi,  ct  Demadis  Ora- 
tiones: Graced  Latin^,  cum  notls  edUBt  J.  Taylor.' 
The  notes,  which  were  published  at  a  later  time,  are  incor- 
porated in  Reiske's  •  Apparatus  Criticus"  to  Demonthenes. 
In  a  critical  point  n"  n  \'  the  edition  of  Taylor  i-  mi'  of 
any  great  worth,  and  il.s  cliief  value  consists  in  liia  aules 
in  illustration  of  the  historj'  of  the  orations  and  tlie  Attic 
law.  Dr.  Taylor  is  said  to  have  been  a  most  amiable  and  dis- 
interested man :  he  had  oonndenible  taste  for  poetry,  and 
•one  necimcns  of  his  flKue  «it  wiiited  in  the '  Omtle- 
man's  Magazine,'  and  in  T41eholA  *  Seleet  Collection  of 
Poems.' 

TAikin  and  Johnston's  General  Biography,  vol.  ix., 
^337,  fte. ;  ScudEe,  Pra^fMo  ad  IkmoMmant  p.  4&, 

TAYLOR.  SIR  ROBERT,  bom  in  1714^  tna  «he  son  of 
a  London  atooe-iiiaB0ii»  who  was  mora  prospawaa  tbaa 
prudent,  for  he  affceted  a  ebfle  of  liTing  ^eiy  unmaal  at 

that  period  among  persons  engaged  in  busine<is :  he  ke])t 
hi&  caxTiage,  and  also  liis  country-liouj>e  in  Es.sex.  To- 
wards his  son.  on  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  been 
far  from  liberal,  aa  he  bestowed  on  him  only  a  common 
school  education,  and  then  placed  him  under  Sir  Henry 
Cheere,  a  sculptor,  whose  chief  work  of  note  is  the  statue 
of  Col.  Codrington,  in  the  libraiy  of  All  Souls,  Oxford. 
On  quitting  Cheere,  he  was  furnished  by  Ua  ikther  with 
just  sufficient  money  to  proceed  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  live  with  the  utmost  fnicality.  His  studies  in 
Italy  were  however  of  no  long  continuance,  for  he  wa.s 
MTniu  summoned  home  by  the  inte!li?ence  of  his  father 
beins  dangerously  ill ;  upon  wlueh  he  hurried  back  to 
Eni^uid  with  as  mudi  expedition  ai»  tiie  i^tate  of  the  Con- 
tinent woiild  then  pcnsit,  and  was  obliged  to  discuiae 
hnnsrif  as  a  Franeisean  ftiar.  On  reaelnng  nome,  he  fomid 
that  his  father  \va.s  dead,  and  that  he  had  left  nothing. 
Thus  thrown  entirely  u])on  his  own  resources  and  ability, 
ill  that  reinainetl  for  him  was  to  set  up  business  as  a 
statuary,  and  he  first  brought  himself  into  notice  hyOom- 
wail  's  monument.  His  principal  other  works  in  sculpture  are 
Ouest's  monument^  near  tlw  north  door  of  Westminster 
Ahb^,  theteoK  of  Britannia  al  flia  Bank  of  England,  and 
ttt  MMalkrin  fbe  pMSaent  of  tb«  Mamion4iouM»  Lon- 


don. Al\er  this  he  abandoned  sculpture  for  architectural 
and  one  of  his  earliest  productions  in  \ta  new  piofcmimi 
was  the  mansion  erected  by  him  for  Mr.  Gower,  nmv  tim 
South  Sea  House.  In  1756-58  he  was  employed  in  tiw 
alterations  of  old  London  Bridge  in  conjunction  with  Dance, 
and  thenceforth  upon  a  number  of  buildings  both  public  and 
private  ;  yet  very  few  among  which  display  mut  h  '  hitec- 
tural  ta-sle,  and  least  of  all  any  of  that  richness  in  decora- 
tion and  detail  which  might  have  been  expected  from  one 
who  had  been  broui^ht  up  and  had  prsettied  as  a  sculptor. 


parison  with  the  older  building  by  Samjison,  to  which  they 
were  attached.  This  desitrn  itM^lf  was  only  borrowed  from 
one  of  Bramante's  [Hr,\ \t  •. m]  J,  and  wa.s  upon  so  .small  a 
scale  as  to  look  insigniticanl  in  such  a  .situation.  The 
'Stone  Buildings'  at  Lincoln's  Inn  are  such  a  mere  architec- 
tural blank,  tint  the  ooiiunns,  ioakead  of  diminiihinig  tta« 
poverty  of  its  eJnneter,  serve  only  to  render  it  the  more 
apparent.  There  is  however  some  architectural  character 
dusplaycd  in  that  which  is  called  the  •  Six  Clerks'  Office,* 
situated  between  the  other  building  and  Chancery  Lane. 
The  vilta  which  he  built  for  Sir  Charles  A.sgill  at  Rich- 
mond is  at  least  unexceptionable  in  l.%ste.  though  it 
hardly  deserves  the  adoun^ion  it  has  obtained.  Amonc 
his  otlier  works,  Lord  GrimilMl'b  seat  at  Ooihamlniiy  n 
one  of  the  best.  If  not  very  great,  he  was  eminently  suc- 
ceaaAil,  in  his  profession,  and  obtained  several  lucrative 
appointments  and  surveyorships  to  tlie  .\dmiralfy,  Found- 
ling Hospital,  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  the  Bank  of  Elng- 
land,  for  which  he  was  w  ell  qualified,  being  a  man  of  most 
business-like  habits,  and  of  most  extraordinary  diligence 
and  asridnify.  Be  was  rarely  in  t>ed  after  four  in  the 
motnilur;  was  most  abatamious  in  his  diet,  and  drank  no 
wine,  ^^letherineonseqneneeof  taking  warning  firom  hifl 
father's  example  or  not,  tu.'  seems  in  almost  all  respect.s  to 
have  been  the  very  reverse  of  him  in  his  mode  of  living  ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  economy,  together  with 
the  appointmeitis  which  he  held,  shoidd  have  enabled  him 
to  realize  a  fortune  of  180.000/.,  though,  as  he  himself 
used  to  say,  he  began  the  world  with  hardly  eighteen 

Senee.  He  died  at  hia  own  house  in  Spring  Oaidans, 
eptember  27,  1788,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  church. 
He  lerave  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  only  son,  the 
late  Slichael  Antrelo  Taylor,  M.P.,  with  the  exception  of 
a  sum  to  the  uiuversity  of  Oxford,  to  accumulate  for  a 
certain  term  of  years  and  then  to  be  applied  to  found  an  in- 
stitute for  the  study  of  modem  languages.  This  bequest 
having  been  incoiporated  with  a  similar  one  by  Dr.  naiH 
dolph  for  a  picture  and  statue  gillaiy,  «  bnilding  waa 
betrun  in  1841,  under  the  name  of  the  *  tvAat  and  Ran- 
dolph In.stifutc,'  from  the  designs  ofC.  R.  dockerell,  Esq., 
professor  of  architecture  at  the  RoyaJ  Academy.  Taylor 
was  kni::htcd  when  sheriti'  of  London  in  1783. 

{(irnttfindn's  Ma^azint';  Cresy's  Afi'/ma ;  Dalia way's 
Arls  in  England  i  (kimpamnn  to  Almanac ,  1842.) 

TAYLOiB.  THOMAS,  waa  bom  in  London  on  the  15th 
May,  1798 :  his  parents  were  respectable  in  their  ealling, 
hut  not  wealthy.  At  a  very  early  age  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Paul's  school,  and  after  remaining  there  about  three  years 
he  waa  placed  under  the  care  of  a  relation  who  held  a. 
situation  in  the  dockyard  at  Sheerness,  with  whom  he 
resided  several  years.  During  this  time  he  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  also  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  chemistry :  he  next  became  a  pupil  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Worthington,  a  dissenting  minister  woopoo- 
smed  considerable  classical  acquirements,  ultimately  in  • 
tending  to  complete  his  studies  at  Aberdeen  with  a  view  to 
the  ministry.  But  a  premature  maniagc  and  pecuniary 
diffic  ulties  compelled  him  to  relinquish  this  plan,  and  to 
accept  a  junior  clerkship  in  Messrs.  Lubbock's  banking- 
house.  While  in  this  employment  he  devoted  his  apata 
hours  to  the  study  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  their  «oni» 
mentators.  At  this  time,  and  to  the  end  of  his  hfe,  Mr. 
Taylor  always  devoted  at  least  six  hours  of  every  day  to 
study,  and  when  not  engaged  in  busines.s  they  were 
generally  the  fii-st  six.  l^nerty,  and  the  difficulties  at- 
tending it,  were  no  obs.lacIes  to  lum,  and  he  always  hoped 
to  emerge  A-om  the  obscurity  they  placed  him  in.  He 
first  attncted  public  notice  ~ 


secret  of  the  perpetual  lamp,  upon 
loin  and  cxluliited  his  experimanta  at 


>  10  mm,  anu  ne  always  nopea 
ity  they  placed  him  in.  He 
by  an  attempt  to  diaoorar  tiia 
I,  upon  which  he  gava  n  lao- 
lerimanta  at  the  PVwmaiOiiM* 
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Tavern.  Thonjfh  it  waa  a  liiilurt,  it  mm  marked  by  some  I 
ingenuity  and  j^reat  and  curi<ms  reaearch;  it  KiJide  him 
■oai«  Tvuahle  acquaintancesi,  who  encouraged  lum  in 
inothar  undertakit^,  which  waa  to  deliver  a  coutM  of 
ieetorn  on  the  Platooio  pbUmopttj.  introducing  hiniMlf 
l7iuohiiMam,lieiias  enabled  to  praeure  pupils,  to  whom 
he  tauerht  the  1ani(\ia.Lc&s  and  mathematics,  having  also 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  ausistant-seoretarjr  to  the 
Society  lor  the  Kncouratjement  of  Arls,  Manutactures, 
mstA  Commerce,  wliich  he  held  for  several  years :  he  oi' 
ooune  gave  up  and  was  glad  to  be  emaiu  ipatcd  from  thi> 
Um  intmiUng  laboun  of  the  banking-house.   It  was  in 
tllM  nttHttion  that  he  made  a  more  extensive  acquaintance 
among  learned  and  soienti&o  men  of  all  pfofeMionm  MHi 
among  men  of  vrjious  mnb  who  are  nronioteii  Of  arte 
and  sciences,  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  obscure 
individual :  but  he  made  sometliing  more  than  mere  ac- 
quaiiitanne  ;  he  acijviired  many  friends  wlw  "ere  able  and 
willing  to  assist  him  in  all  nis  undertakingii,  and  with 
whoN  help  ha  finally  accomplished  all  that  he  had  in 
VMWi  whieh  was  to  tiaoilato  tha  woriu  of  all  the  ttn- 
tnudated  antient  Oreek  pMlosoohna.  It  was  an  arduoot 
task  for  one  man,  and  apparently  a  hopeless  one,  seeing 
that  Sydenhain,  vvitii  the  advantage  of  &  more  regular 
education,  being  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  a  known  and 
acknowledged  scholar,  had  not  only  failed  in  hisi  dusiie  to 
impart  knowledge  to  his  less  learned  countrymen  by  means 
of  tramlatiffn*!  but  had  been  suffered  to  perish  in  the 
attempt  for  want  of  patronage, '  to  the  sorrow  and  shame 
(as  his  biographer  says)  of  every  friend  of  literature :'  yet 
Sydenham  was  a  good  man,  niehly  respected,  and  had 
niany  friends,  or  befieved  he  h;ul :  he  minst  liavc  been  a  re 
ehise,  for  the  circumstances  of  liifi  death  seem  to  have  caused 
surprise.    Mr.  Taylor  waa  fond  of  i»ociely.  and  always  in 
it :  there  was  no  appearance  of  abstraction  about  him ; 
and  a  stranger  wouJd  not  have  suspected  him  of  be- 
ing ttodious;  ha  waa  ahiajB  readv  to  joiit  in  eravtrsation 
wiui  mr  one  who  happened  to  be  near  Idm,  and  upon 
any  subject;  there  were  few  subjects  upon  which  he  had 
not  read,  antl  he  could  alway*  amuse  or  instruct  if  re- 
quired.  '  Hi'inix  gifted  with  a  very  extraordinary  memory, 
he  not  only  retained  the  immense  mtore  of  knowledge  he 
had  amassed,  but  he  could  bring  it  all  into  use  at  his  will  :* 
ha  was  deeply  read  in  things  that  many  like  to  hear  of, 
timiigh  they  are  no  longer  studied,  sanely,  witchcraft, 
alchemy,  &c..  and  his  fund  of  aoecdote  waa  quite  inex- 
haustible :  all  this,  joined  to  simple  and  unobtrustre  man- 
ners, and  irreproachable  conduct,  made  him  not  only  an 
agreeable  companion  to  many,  but  to  »ome  he  became 
almost  a  nece*<ary  one.    .^Teu  \vho«e  occupations  had 
prevented  their  reading,  thougrh  they  were  desirous  of 
knowledge,  were  particularly  delighted  with  the  companv 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  aod  sueh  wen  Ina  neat  supporters.  It 
was  by  making  friends  cineflf  thrt  Mr.  Taylor,  who  vras 
as  poor  as  Syaenham.  contrived  to  print  works  that  must 
have  cost  more  than  10,(K)()/.,  that  were  not  of  the  moat 
saleable  description,  and  that  upon  the  whole  produced 
no  pecuniary  profit.   The  duke  of  Noriulk  printed  Plato, 
and  from  some  unaccountable  whim  locked  up  nearly  the 
whole  edhioo  in  his  house,  when  it  nmained  till  long 
after  tab  daocaae,  but  he  waa  attadicd  to  Mr.  Taylor,  and 
frequently  made  him  hk  companion  at  Arumiel.  Mr. 
Meredith,  a  wealthy  tradesman  retired  f^om  business,  was 
a  :nrtii  jiosse.Kicd  of  sound  mental  faculties,  with  no  aver- 
sioti  to  exercise  thcni.  Havinifrcad  Platu  he  wished  also  to 
re.ad  AiiHlotle  in  an  Eiurlish  translation,  and  Mr.  T.iylor 
waa  ready  to  help  him  to  it  upon  no  other  condition  than 
h'.s  undertaking  to  print  it,  which  he  did  ;  and  though  he 
nada  aloiiocspeeulatioa  of  it,  by  pdatixM  too  few  copies, 
he  was  so  w3l  satisfied  with  Mr.  Taylon  exertions,  that 
he  not  only  a-^sisted  him  in  brintrins;  out  some  of  his  minor 

Eublications,  but  settled  a  pension  of  llX)/,  a  sear  upon 
im,  which  he  enjoyed  till  hi>i  di'ath  :  sr.ch  nuinifu  enrc 
and  fnendikhip  in  a  man  who  had  earned  lu^  money,  and 
knew  the  value  of  it,  is  truly  honourable.  Mr.  Meredith, 
though  not  versed  in  the  antient  languages,  obtained  a 

Eat  knowledge  of  antient  Utantun ;  he  waa  a  man  who 
for  himself,  and  came  to  just  oondoaioas  upon 
most  subjects.  Among  Mr.  Taylor's  minor  works  some 
will  be  found  dedicated  to  persona  who  printed  them  Upon 
similar  tenns,  and  la  a  lew  cases  gave  him  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  edition.  He  never  exacted  payment  for  lus 
labour,  eiwcpt  in  one  or  two  cases  with  the  booksellen, 


and  then  he  had  little  enough.  But  with  sucli  means  he  got 
over  all  his  difficulties,  and  he  had  some,  for  he  wa^  twice 
married  ami  had  several  children ;  his  income  aitoffether 
was  about  200^  a  year.  There  are  some  peiK>ns  who  arc 
not  at  all  pleased  with  Mr.  Taylor's  atteinpt  to  nvira 
oertain  aatiant  opfaiions ;  thev  neither  wiriieo  to  see  eome 
of  the  works  he  lus  translated,  nor  his  remarks  upon  them 
in  English ;  but  they  are  the  very  persons  who  brought  the 
writers  into  notice  by  constantly  referrini;  to  them,  and 
speakinu;  of  them  in  terms  that  are  neither  liberal  nor  en- 
tirely merited.  ThcbC  writers  were  the  supporters  of 
antient  opimons  and  ei^btishments,  the  failure  of  most  of 
which  li  now  complete  and  past  recovery ;  there  can  there* 
fore  be  little  to  object  to  in  their  wiitings,  and  tbatc  is 
much  that  is  srood  and  worth  piesef  ving.  For  these  nasewt 

they  fn  ir  ?  t:  ir  -i;^tor8  in  every  civilized  country  but  Eng- 
land, ll  jiteiiis  itien  that  our  professed  scholars  have  not 
done  their  duty  to  the  jiublic  :  if  they  had  eiven  us  cool 
ttaiuilations  with  their  own  annotations,  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Taylor  would  not  have  been  called  for,  and  any  re- 
marks tie  mi^  have  made  alsewhen  woukl  tmve'had 
little  weight,  and  have  bean  oveilooked.  Then  aw  hn- 

f>ortant  works  yet  untranslated,  and  there  are  many  trans- 
ations  which  a:  e  disgraceful  to  the  literary  character  of 
rur  country:  it  is  time  then  that  our  scholars  should  look 
to  these  matters,  and  see  that  things  which  mu»t  and  will 
be  done  are  well  done. 

Mr.  Taylor,  during  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  resided 
in  a  small  house  at  Walworth,  leading  a  life  of  perfect 
uniformity,  and  dividing  his  time  between  bis  lalxmn  and 
his  attentions  to  his  friends  and  fkmtly.  He  died  on  the 
11  of  November,  1635,  of  a  very  painfiil  disease  in  the 
bladder,  which  he  bore  with  extraordinary  fortitude  and 
without  complainina^.  He  wa.s  an  Academician  liy  profes- 
sion and  a  Stoic  in  practice;  a  sincere  fhend  and  a  de- 
lighttiil  companion.    His  works  and  translations  are  :— 

I,  *The  Elements  of  a  New  Method  of  Reaaoaing  in  Geo- 
metry,' 4to.,  1780,  a  juvenile  perfbmanea  lost  or  sniK 
pressed ;  2,  a  Paraphra.se  of  part  of  Ocellus  in  the 
iSuropmn  Magazirw,  I7«2;  a  translation  of  the  whole 
work  in  ia31,  Svo. ;  3,  'The  Hymns  of  Orpheus'  12mo., 
1787;  second  edition,  1824,  augmented ;  4,  'Plotinuson 
the  Beautiful,'  ]2mo.,  17fl7;  5,  'A  Dissertation  on  the 
Eleusinian  andBaoohio  Mysteries,*  8vo.,  no  date ;  9,  *1be 
Rights  of  Brutes,'  19no.,  IWt,  in  ridieole  of  Paine's 
*  Rights  of  Man  ;'  7,  '  Sallust  on  the  Oods  and  the  World.' 
8vo.,  1793  ;  8,  'The  Phaedrus  of  Plato,'  4to.,  1792: 
9.  'The  Cratylus,  Phaedon,  Parmenides,  and  Tim;ru»,* 
Hvo.,  179:1;  10,  'Produs  on  Euclid,'  2  vols.  4to.,  17i>2; 

II,  '  Two  (Jmf ions  of  the  Kmjieror  Julian  to  the  Sovereiea 
Sun  and  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,'  «vo  .,  1793 :  12,  '  Pau- 
sanias'  Description  of  GreeoC,*  StoIs.  Rvo..  1794 :  for  thos 
tranalatifm,  made  in  such  haste  that  Mr.  Taylor  neaxiy  hMt 
the  nse  of  Ms  i4ght  hand  from  oODtinaed  exertion,  he 
received  IR/.  The  work  was  in  such  demand  that  it  s.i!'^ 
for  a  hiL'h  price,  and  a  second  edition  was  j)nrited  m  Is-Ji 
without  (  1  1  Mi  isr  the  translator,  who  heard  of  it  ai-  i 
dentally,  when  it  was  too  late  to  correct  it ;  a  slight  com- 
pensation was  made  to  him,  and  he  added  some  notes: 
this  is  an  ilhistntion  of  the  remarks  already  made ;  m  wipric 
like  this  should  not  hare  been  left  to  a  oaosaBitflius  wriitert 
13,  Five  books  of  Plotinua,  *  On  Felicity ;  on  the  Naturp 
and  Origin  of  Evil ;  on  Providence  ;  on'Nature,  Contem- 
plation, and  the  One  :  on  the  Descent  of  the  Soul," 
1794  ;  14.  'Cupid  snd  Psyche,"  from  Apuleius. Rvo..  17',*"i ; 

;  15.  '  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle.'  4to.,  1801;  IG.  Hideric  * 
•Greek  Lexicon."  edited.  4to.,  1803;  17,  'The  Disserta- 
tions of  Maxinuis  Tyrius,'  2  TOls.  ISmo.,  1804;  18,  'An 
Answer  to  l>r.  Oillics'  Supplement  to  his  New  AaalvBii 
of  the  Work*  of  Aristotle,  Svo..  1804;  10,  'Tha  Works 
of  P'nt I  ,"  .'      K-.  4to.,  1H04;  includins:  reprint:*  of  the 

'  parts  un  ,ji;us]  v  t ranslated,  and  many  commentanes  takf'»> 
irom  \lSS..  BOnu'  of  which  have  since  been  printed  in  tin 
ohgiiial  latiiruage  ;  3).  'The  Pythagonc  Sentences  of  De- 
mophilus;'  these  are  printed  with  Mr.  Bridgeman  s  trans- 
lations, 8vo.,  1804  ;  21.  '  MiseeUamea  in  Froaa  and  Vciac.' 
12II10.,  1800, 2nd  ed.  1820 ;  n;  'GUlcatanca.* Sto.,  1808: 
23.  *The  £nperar  JolianV  Arruments  taken  from  (NrU. 
with  Ertraots  ftom  hb  other  Works  relative  to  the  Chrts> 
tiHns,*Rvo.,  1809  ;  34,  'The  Works  of  Aristotle.  9  toJs. 
4to..  1812,  with  copious  etttmcts  from  the  antieut  com- 
mentators, to  winch  arc  addwi  a  dissertation  on  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  a  tisatiae  on  the  elsaaats  o< 
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tbe  trvuB  aiifhnwlie  of  infinites,  both  of  wMeh  bad  •]>• 

peared  in  a  separate  form  ;  "2."),  'The  Six  Books  of  Proclua 
on  the  Theolo^  ol"  Plato,"  2  vol*.  4to.,  18 IG  ;  2(j,  '  Theo- 
retic Arithmetic,'  8vo.,  181(3,  contHininij  what  hud  heen 
written  on  thi«  subject  by  Theon  of  Smjnroa,  Nicomachus, 
UmbHciw,  tod  Bo«Uiiiiw;  with  renurlu  cn  nnicable  and 
other  muDbCHi  and  a  specimen  of  the  iiaimer  in  which 
the  FythaforaMUM  philosophised  about  ntimben ;  27.  *  Se- 
lect WorkB  of  Plotinus,'  8vo..  1817;  28,  'Life  of  Pytha- 
tforu  by  lambliciis,'  8vo.,  IHIH ;  29,  •  lombUcus  on  the 
Myiteries  of  the  E^ptiatu,  Chaldieans.  and  A^syrian8,' 
Uvo.,  1821;  3U,  'The  Commentaries  of  Proclus  on  the 
TinuBU*  of  Plato,'  2  voli.  4to.,  1820  ;  31,  •  Political  Pytha- 
gone  Fragment*  and  Ethical  Fragmenta  of  Hieroclea,' 
8vo.,  1822;  32,  *The  Metamorphoaet  and  Philosophical 
Works  of  Apuleius,'  8vo.,  1822 ;  translatad  gntuitottsly  ai 
the  reouest  of  a  friend,  but  purchased  1^  a  pnblisher 
lor  1(K)7. :  Mr.  Taylor  had  a  few  copies  for  his  henrfit ; 
33,  '  Sflect  Works  of  Porphyry,'  8vo.,  1823 ;  nome  Eb.sayb 
are  added ;  35,  '  All  the  Fragmentii  that  remain  of  the 
Lo*t  Writing  of  Proclus,'  8vo.,  1825  ;  3ti,  '  Arguments  of 
CcUus  relative  to  tlie  Christians,  taken  from  Origcn.  with 
fixtiMU Aon otlier Wnten.'  12mo., isao ,87.  ' Fkooliia on 
novid«ne««ad  EvlV  tvo..  1833  ;  38,  ^Plotima  on  Stat- 
fide,  with  Extracts  from  ()l\iTiT)io(l(ir',i<,  and  two  books  on 
Truly  ExisfinR  Being,  ^c.,  wilti  Notts  liuin  Porphyry  and 
Piucluii,'  hvLt.,  1834.  Besides  the^e,  there  are  many 
jfAoeth  written  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  '  ClaMucal  Journal ' 
ana  other  periodicals,  among»t  which  may  be  apecitied  a 

Sit«  and  valuable  coUectioa  of  the  Chaldisao  oraelaa, 
iabed  by  Mr.  Cory. 
TAYLORS  THEOREM.   [T4VU1»  Bboml] 
TAY^VAN.  [TaY-wan.] 
TCHAD,  LAKE.    [Soodan.  p.  m] 
TCHERNIGOV.  [Czkrmook.] 
TEA.  [TnKA.] 

TEA.  PARAGUAY,  or  MATE',  is  the  produce  of  a 
plant  beloDging  to  the  lamily  Aquiibliaces.  It  was  for- 
fflerlv  suppMed  to  be  the  produce  of  tha  Jitx  vomiionat 
which  is  found  in  ^^orih  America,  in  the  OaroKnas,  and  Flo- 
rida ;  hut,  from  specimen*  sent  from  Brazil  to  Mr.  Lambert, 
it  appean  to  be  a  diotinct  species,  which  he  lum  named 
Il/'T  paragiiunrtntu-.  It  i«  a  shrub  attaininu:  tlie  t>\ze  of 
the  orange-txee ;  it  is  auitc  smooth,  witli  bluntish  wedge- 
shaped  remotely  serratea  leaves,  with  umbeUiferoii»  flowers 
seatad  in  tha  aiiJaof  the  laam.  It  u  the  Hex  Mali  of 
Saint  Hilaire,  and  growa  wild  in  Paraguay  and  Bfasil. 
and  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Verra  Mate.  The  leaves  of 
hlmih  tire  in  great  repute  araonjpit  the  inhabitants  of 
Suutli  .\inerica,  ana  are  used  in  infusion  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  tea  ot  Cliina.  Upwaids  of  ftfXQftOO  lbs.  of  the 
iMVaa  of  tlub  tree  are  aaumliy  collected  in  Paraguay,  and 
aw  ant  to  Oiili  and  tho  vioaravalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It 
is  not  enKivatad,  and  meKbants  cany  various  articles  of 
U4e  info  the  intenor,  which  they  give  the  natives  for  their 
labour  in  collecting  the  leaves  of  tlie  plant.  After  the 
branches  are  cut  away,  the  ^ronrul  is  heated  by  means  of 
a  fifCt  and  the  branches,  being  laid  upon  the  heated  ground, 
sra  driod,  and  afterwards  they  are  beaten  and  pressed  into 
bapi  in  which  state  it  comes  into  the  market.  There  are 
fhrea  Idnda  known  in  tha  market :  the  <Jaa<uff»,  which  is 
the  bud  of  the  leaf;  the  Caa-mini,  tha  laaf  torn  fiom  ita 
midrib  and  veins  without  roasting;  and  the  Caa-^vaxtt, 
or  yerva  de  Pahs  of  the  Spaniards,  the  whole  leaf  with  the 
petioles  and  small  branelies  roasted.  The  first  does  not 
^leep  well,  and  is  seldom  seen.  Tlie  plant  when  used  is 
staapadin  boiling  water,  to  which  a  little  sugar  and  Mime- 
timaa  lomon-juice  is  added.  It  is  drunk  out  of  a  vessel 
called  motif  which  has  a  ^out  parfoiatad  with  hole*  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  poirawed  bert>  fknm  passing 
out  with  tlie  fluid.  The  (Creoles  are  pasMonately  fond  of 
tliis  infusion,  and  never  partake  of  a  meal  without  it.  Tlie 
properties  of  this  plant  are  sedative  and  stimulant 

Another  species  of  Ilex,  the  /.  Owghona^  found  in 
Bimtil,  is  applicable  to  the  saoM  puiposes  aa  the  last ; 
and  althouca  infariw  in  quality,  waa  uaed  astaanvalj  aa  a 
substitute  forflie  tme  Paraguay  tea,  whan  tba  eiq^  of  tha 
latter  from  Par^iguav  was  forbidden  bvthedietator  Francia. 

Tlie  Ilex  vumttoria  produces  the  C^sseiM  of  Florida  and 
the  Caroliuas,  which  la  vaad  ftr  tha  puipoao  flf  eon^ieltng 
the  flavour  of  water. 

TEAK.  [TBCTowa.] 


I  ona  of  the  smallest  of  Hhe  AmaHda,  and  most  beaut  iiul  of 
the  I)vcKN,  in  which  article  will  be  found  Mr.  Swuinbon's 
observations  on  the  sul)gen\is  denominated  Teals,  Inireiher 
with  a  description  of  the  Blue-u  in/^ed  Teal. 

Description  of  the  Common  Ttal. — AduU  Top  4rf 

the  head,  i  heeki,  and  neck  of  •  doip  ahntnut ;  throat 
black;  a  broad  band  of  fina  sloa^f  man  passing  fh>m  the 
eyes  to  tba  baok  of  the  naok,  bor&rad  by  a  pale  margin 
inclining  to  yellow  isli ;  head  and  cheeks  chestnut ;  back, 
scapulars,  and  flank.-*  zii,'/aKjied  with  irregular  alternate 
lines  of  black  and  white  ;  breast  and  imdur  parts  yellow  isti- 
white,  hut  the  breast  is  spotted  with  blackish;  wing- 
covert^  brown  ;  beauty-spot  (speculum)  rich  glossy  gnao, 
deepened  at  the  sides  into  a  velv^  black ;  quills  brown- 
ish-black ;  under  taiUcoverts  bun,  with  a  longitudinal 
black  band ;  bill  black ;  iris  brown ;  legs  blackish-brown. 

This  is  the  nuptial  dress ;  but,  in  July  and  August,  this 
brilliant  livery  is  exchaiitred  lur  the  more  sober  hues  of  the 

Ft'iiKile. — Top  of  the  lieud  Kienna  yellow,  with  da^es  of 
deep  bruwn ;  throat  and  cheeks  dusky  white,  sprinUad 
with  brown  spots;  plumage  above  tarnisbcd  Or  dull  brown* 
each  feather  with  a  margin  of  a  light«r«alour;tmdar]inila 
yaUowiah-whita  s  bcaulT  wiit  oiiM- 

Thia  ii  the  Sorailtr,  Pcfm  AraaMr,  Cmelle,  Cercereile, 
Affhnmde,  Oartote,  and  IMebran  of  the  French  ;  Cerce- 
tlula,  Ccrcern/i),  I^c'ivdId,  Hartella,  Anitrella,  and  Anitra 
t/'  Iiiii  rni)  m  the  Itnliaiis ;  Syiegel-Entlein  and  Krickentt 
of  the  Germans;  l^iniir  'D'Ung  of  the  Netherianders ; 
Aria  and  Krtechu  of  tlie  Swedes;  Keiielort-And  of  the 
Norwagiana;  KrUt-And  of  the  Danaa;  Or  ifimari  and 
Brack  mi>^  of  the  antiant  Britiab. 

Habit*,  Geographical  Distribution,  i^r.— Mr.  Yarrell, 
in  his  'British  Birds,'  now  nearly  coni])lete,  and  ibrnung  a 
most  vajuablr  aiidition  to  British  ornithology,  thus  fcuras 
up  the  inlbrniation  extant  relative  to  the  habits  and  locabty 
of  this  pretty  species,  which  he  notices  '  as  an  early  and 
constant  winter  visitor,  making  its  appearaooa  by  tba  end 
of  September,  sometimaa  sooner  than  that,  and  ranuoning 
with  na  till  spring  has  made  considerable  progreas ;  thmr 
numbcm  ara  constantly  recruited  through  the  winter  months 
by  additional  arrivals  from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  our  markets  in  consequence  obtain  a  regular  supply 
fnmi  the  various  decoys  and  other  modes  ol  capture.  Al- 
thouj^h  numbers  in  spring  return  again  to  mors  northern 
locahtifa  tB  bBMd.  muiy  remain  in  this  country  and  naaa 
tha  aamnur  wm  fresh-watar  lakes.  That  some  of  them 
breed  here  alao,  in  aoitaUa  leeaHtiea,  is  proved  by  the  flwt 
that,  in  the  summer  of  1817.  Mr.  Youell  of  Yarmouth  had 
four  young  birds  of  the  Teal  brought  to  him,  which  were 
hatched  at  Reediiam  in  Xuifolk.  The  authors  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  birds  say  also  that  very  small 
ones  have  been  obtained  in  company  with  tlu  ir  j)arcnt8 
upon  Ranworth  Broad,  by  Mr.  Kairison  of  that  place ;  and 
that  they  bread  also  on  Stwnlton  Mai*.  Hie  Bev.  Richard 
Lubbock  of  Norfolk,  in  his  note  to  me  on  this  species,  saj  s, 
"  the  Teal  must,  in  some  years,  either  breed  abundantly 
with  us,  or  mic:ratc  hither  very  early:  I  have  known  sixty 
or  seventy  Teal  come  in  small  parties  to  the  same  plash 
of  water  at  sun-down  by  the  first  week  in  August."  The 
Teal  bear  confinement  well ;  and  at  the  gardens  of  tha 
Zoological  Society,  though  restricted  to  nwy small  pond, 
with  a  margin  of  thick  and  high  giaai,  with  aome  low 
shrubs,  have  bred  regularly  for  the  last  five  aeaaom^  (Feb., 
1842>.  The  eggs  are  white,  tinged  with  buff,  measuring 
one  inch  three  lines  in  length,  by  one  inch  four  lines  in 
breadth.  The  food  of  the  Teal  consists  of  seeds,  gra.-i.ses, 
water-plants,  and  insects  in  thsir  various  states.  In  con- 
finement they  require  grain.  Some  Teal  breed  about  the 
lakaa  of  Walaa,«adftftwinBomney  Maiah.  Mr.Salby, 
who  ftaa  paid  iltealSon  to  the  haUta  of  thia  ipedeain 
Northumberland,  says,  '  our  indigenous  broods.  I  am  in- 
clined to  tlunk, seldom  quit  the  immediate  neifrhbourhotMi 
of  the  place  in  which  they  were  bn-d,  as  I  have  u  ju  atedly 
observed  them  to  haunt  the  same  district  from  tlie  time  of 
their  hatching,  till  they  separated  and  paired  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  following  spring.  The  Teal  breeds  in  the 
long  rushy  herbage  abont  the  edges  of  lakes,  or  in  the 
boggy  parts  of  tiw  upland  moors.  Its  nest  is  formed  of  a 
large  mass  of  decayed  vegetable  mattep,  with  a  lining  of 
down  and  feathers,  upon  wliieh  eight  or  ten  c^'^s  re.st. 
Dr.  Heysham,  in  liis  catalogue  of  Cumberland  animals, 
says  that  a  few  Teal  certainly  biead  in  the  nmaca  of  fliat . 
eounty  evaiyyaor.' 
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White,  in  ft  letter  to  Am  Hon.  Dunes  Beniiigloii,  dated 
Selliorne,  July  8, 1773,  nys,  *  Some  voung  men  went  do-nrn 
letdy  to  a  pond  on  the  verge  of  Walmer  Forest  to  hunt 

flappera,  or  young  wild  ducks,  many  of  w  hich  thev  t  aught, 
and,  among  the  rest,  some  verj-  minute,  yet  wefl-fledged 
wild  fowls  alive,  which,  upon  examination,  I  found  to  be 
teals.  I  did  not  know  till  then  that  teala  ever  bred  in  the 
soiitii  of  Eneland,  ad  WIS  much  pleaaed  irith  the  diaco- 
vagr:  thblMdc  npoa  w  ft  great  stiolw  in  natural  hittoiy.' 

Bat  to  retarn  to  Mr.  TirreH,  who  thus  proceeds:  Mn 
Ireland  the  Teal  is  found  in  rrcat  numbers  throughout  the 
winter,  and  a  few  are  rtbident  there  all  the  year.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Sibbald,  and  other  authorities  since  his  time,  notice 
the  teal  as  inhabiting  the  edges  of  the  Scottish  lakes  ;  Mr. 
Dtmn  however  says  that  it  is  not  numerous  either  in  Ork- 
nw  or  Shetland,  utbough  the  moat  so  ia  winter ;  but  that 
ft  WW  pain  oeeaiioiiany  remain  dnring  eommer  and  breed. 
Tliey  prefer  the  inland  lakes  to  the  sea-shore.  Richard 
Dunn,  Rsq.,  sent  me  word  that  this  beautiful  little  duck  is 
widely  nnd  numerously  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  but  is  most  plentiful  in  the  north  during 
the  breeding  season.  It  breeds  all  over  Lapland,  both 
western  and  eastern,  and  is  very  abundant  in  the  Dofre 
Ileli,  within  the  range  of  the  birch-trees.  The  eggs  vary 
in  number  from  ten  to  fifteen.  It  breeds  also  in  the  cul- 
tivated district  in  all  the  mosses  and  bogs.  Mr.  Proctor 
says  the  Teal  is  pretty  common  in  Iceland.  Eastward  of 
Scandinavia  it  is  found  in  Russia,  and  is  abundant  in  Grer- 
nany,  Holland,  Fnuue,  Spain,  and  Italy;  visits  North 
AiHca  in  winter,  and  has  been  noticed  at  Smyrna  and 
Trebizond.  The  Tea)  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Caucasian  ranfe,  bjr  RuMian  naturalists,  and  is  included 
in  catalogues  or  the  birds  of  various  parts  of  India,  China, 
•ndJapan.  The  Teal  of  North  .A.merica  is  distinct  from 
the  Teal  of  Europe  and  Asia."    [British  Bmh.  ) 

jMr.  Gould,  in  his  great  work,  'The  Hirds  of  Europe,' 
remarks  that  M.  Temminck  names  Northern  America  as 
among  the  native  localities  of  the  Teal ;  but  Mr.  Gould 
aajra  tbat  be  is  inclined  to  dissent  from  this  opinion,  for 
tba  AflMriean  examples  may  always  be  dtrtinguiahed  by  a 
iridta  cnacent-shjuicd  band  on  each  side  of  the  chest  near 
tiie  ahofilden.  This,  together  with  the  absence  of  the 
white  tertial  feather,  will  constitute,  ha  tbinkB,fldr  grounds 
for  a  genuine  specific  distinction. 

M.  TemmincK,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  '  Manuel,' 
has  himself  corrected  this  error,  acknowledfldng  the  differ- 
ence, and  referring  to  Dr.  RiebudMH,  *nnnft  Bomli- 
Amwriaana,'      it^  p.  44& 

Hw  teal  ilies  vtgonnulv.  Drayton,  in  the  '  five  and 
twentieth  sonij"  of  his  •  Pofyolbion,'  alludes  to  this  power. 
After  celebrating  ttie  Duck  and  Mallard,  he  continues: — 


OaBUBOD  Teni,  Quan|uaduU  craeoa. 

Oltlihf  le  JMbfi.FM-'nus  species  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
•ite  of  V»  ducks.  Willughby  remarks,  that  for  the  taste 
4f  Ma  fledl,  and  the  wholesome  nourishment  it  affords  the 


•  •  TV  word  la  P»l»«oonr  for  a  cnavwr  of  TmJ*/ 


body,  it  •doOi  deaervedly  challenge  the  first  place  among 
those  of  its  kind.' 

In  the  '  Portraits  d'Ovseaux'  (1557),  the  following  qua- 
train celebrates  ite  exeeilenea  and  albilM  to  its  hmta:— 

'  Bin  p«D  iouvfnt  «?  jilnuKr  U  aAn^eUs 

lit  dallMIc :  auai  coastc  rU«  rher 

Altaal  ^'oyMU,  qui  Mil  pvtit  ooimme  die' 

Aecordinglv  we  aae  it  holding  a  high  place  in  anticnt 
feasts.  We  nnd  it  smong  the  '  goodly  provision '  at  the 

banquet  given  at  the  i  nthronine  of  George  Nevell.  arch- 
bishop of  York.  Ill  the  rei^n  of  Edward  IV. :  '  Mallardes 
and  Teales.  -MRKi.'  The  jirae.  in  the  Northumberland 
Household  Book,  is  '  Teylles,  Id.,'  mallards  being  2d. 

In  the  provision  for  the  marriage  of  Roger  Rockley  and 
Elizabeth  NevUe,  I4th  January,  17th  H«uy  VUI^  there 
appear  among  the  dishes  for  flie  Itnt  comae  at  dinner 
'Taa]a,7of  adish;'  and  in  the  account  of  the  expon.se  in 
the  week  for  flesh  and  fish  for  the  same  mamage.  '  Mal- 
lards and  Teal,  30  doien,'  are  charired  '  i'3  II  8.'  Also 
in  the  charge  of  Sir  John  Nevile  ofChete,  the  father  of 
the  bride  above  mentioned,  at  Lammas  a-ssizes,  in  the  2I)th 
Henry  VIII.,  he  then  being  sheriff  of  Yoriubiie.  we  find 
42  shillingi  dnigad  tut  *Hal]aids,M,  and  ofherwOd 
fowl.' 

TBAIff.  Nothing  is  of  greater  importance  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  farm  than  the  cattle  which  perform  the 
necessani-  work  in  ploughing  and  other  operations  on  the 
soil,  in  drawing  manure  to  the  land  and  canning  the  pro- 
duce to  market.  It  is  evident  that  the  smaller  the  expense 
of  the  team  which  does  the  requisite  work  in  pwyar  time, 
the  greater  the  profit  of  the  &rmer,  and  evaqr  aanriag  in 
this  part  of  the  expense  of  cultivation  is  so  moeh  aoded 
to  the  clear  gain.  Wherever  the  land  is  only  psrtiallr 
cultivated,  and  a  portion  of  it  remains  in  coarse  pasture, 
which  costs  little  or  nothinir  to  the  occupier,  or  where  ex 
tensive  open  commons  afford  cheap  food  for  oxen,  these 
last  are  naturally  employed  in  farm  Mboar.  If  four  oxea 
do  only  the  work  of  two  hoisea,  they  an  matntained  at  a 
much  smaller  expense,  and,  after  woiUng  ftr  two  or  three 
years,  their  value  is  improved  for  the  purpose  of  faltine 
for  the  butcher.  The  necessary  gear  is  much  less  expen- 
sive, especially  where  the  old  yoke  is  still  in  use,  whether 
across  tne  neck  or  the  horns.  In  fact  for  a  poor  man  who 
has  only  a  if  v.  acres  of  land,  and  who  is  situated  near  a 
waste  or  common,  oxeu,  and  even  cows  and  heifen,  art 
by  Ikr  the  most  economical  team.  Many  writers  on  agH- 
culture,  who  in  general  bftva  more  theoretical  than  prsc- 
tieal  knowledge  of  husbandly,  have  maintained  the  general 
superiority  of  an  ox  team  over  that  composed  of  horse*, 
and  have  given  calculations  which  appear  clearly  to  esta- 
blish their  point.  But,  on  the  other  side,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  wherever  arable  land  is  the  chief  OE^eet  ot 
the  fanner's  attention,  and  the  tiOageof  tiw  soU  is  brought 
to  any  degree  of  perfectiont  there  oxen  an  never  seen  at 
work,  but  havo  De«n  invariably  supenedcd  by  actiTe 
horses. 

It  has  been  urged  that  at  Windsor  Park,  where  it  maj 
be  supposed  that  the  farms  in  which  George  III.  took  5.0 
much  interest  were  conducted  by  the  most  experienced 
agriculturists,  a  considerable  team  of  oxen  was  kept,  and 
did  noost  of  the  work,  even  the  cai^iiw  on  tlia  roads. 
This  is  ft  confirmation  of  what  we  hamobaervod  bdbn. 
The  onn  fted  on  the  grass  of  an  extensive  park,  the  value 
of  which  n  not  brought  to  account.  They  are  very  lightly 
worked,  and  fatten  well  after  two  or  three  years'  work 
but  if  a  rent  had  to  be  paid  for  their  pasture,  or  if  it  werv 
calculated  how  many  young  oxen  and  heifers  or  sheep 
oould  have  been  kept  on  the  pasture  consumed  by  the 
oxen,  a.nd  the  protit  ol  these  were  set  Sgaiuit  ttw  TMW  of 
the  work  done,  it  would  probably  appear  that  there  was  no 
great  economy  in  the  ox-team  compared  with  the  hones. 
In  Switzerland,  which  is  tolerably  advanced  in  its  afiricui 
turc,  oxen  are  verj-  generally  used  for  the  work  of  thr 
farm  ;  but  there  the  system  of  stall-feeding  is  universal, 
and  haying  a  considerable  portion  of  gra.ss-1and,  which 
can  be  irrigated  by  the  streams  from  the  mountains,  tfaey 
cut  the  coarse  long  grasi  produced  then  toe  their  com 
and  oxen ;  and  this  food  is  mora  congenial  to  tiieir  nahnv 
than  to  horNi,lriiioh  do  not  thnve  on  coarse  waterv'  grass, 
and  require  hav  and  oom  neatly  all  the  year  round.  But 
where  there  is  Icns  cra^s-larui  and  more  artiticia)  grass,  siu  h 
aj>  lucerne,  sainfoin,  and  clover,  which  u  the  case  in  slJ  cs- 
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tennve  faniu,  there  honws  an  chiefly  used,  this  food  being 
niited  to  their  coMtHotioii.  Not  to  entw  AntlMr  into  Ow 
comipHative  tdviahH^  of  oxen  and  hofiee,  we  dwll  tom 
ouratteotion  to  the  most  profitable  manaecment  of  the 
latter,  which  now  almost  universally  coiin>o<.f  the  farmer's 
team. 

The  choice  of  the  horses  lor  a  turn  u  of  ffreat  import- 
ance. It  may  be  very  ttatiafactoiy  to  atidi  nnner  to  lee 
fine  large  weii-fed  horses  in  his  wa?fon,  monring  along  as 
if  they  followed  a  procession,  with  brit^  harneai  oraa- 
iMiited  with  ahioing  braas.  This  is  a  luxiir>-  like  that  of 
the  rich  man's  eoaeh>horaes,  and  as  such  is  very  natural 
anil  innocent.  If  i>  IIr-  pride  of  many  a  wealthy  yeoman, 
and  we  would  not  curtail  liis  j)leK.sure  or  denpis^e  his  txste  ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  profit  or  the  ea.se  i.s  very  different ; 
a  fat  horse  does  little  work,  no  more  than  a  fiit' coachman. 
Horses  tu  be  in  working  condition  ahould  be  mnacttlar  and 
active.  The  great  heayjr  eart-hone  may,  for  a  moment, 
be  capable  of  ft  Kieatcr  exertion  at  a  dead  pull,  his  weight 
aiisisting  him  ;  but  in  a  lone;  day  the  thin  active  hoi-se  will 
do  witli  case  what  would  sicken,  if  not  kill,  his  heavy 
companion.  Horses  about  fii  i  in  ^  aiuis  hitjh,  with  short 
legs  and  broiui  chests,  such  &i  tiie  Nultulk  puncht;:>,  wtacli 
walk  as  fast  a»  an  ordinary  man,  or  the  active  Scotch 
horses,  which  have  more  blood  and  will  readily  trot 
with  a  moderate  load,  are  the  most  economical  for  farm- 
wock.  Ajoairof  auch  horses  will  draw  a  load  in  a  cart 
■ixteen  nuJes  and  return,  or  plough  a  Scotch  acre  of 


land,  emial  to  one  acre  and  a  tjiiarter  im[)enal  measure,  in 
ten  workiiiij  hours,  having  %  rest  of  two  houi>  ;  \vhile  tht  i  as  follows:— 


been  recommended,  auch  as  steeping  com  tiL  it  sprouts, 
baking  it  into  bcaad,  or  adxiiig  it  with  boiled  roots.  All 
ttieae  may  have  their  adrantai^  where  economy  is  the 

ohject ;  but.  with  the  exception  of  baked  bread  made  of 
rye.  barley,  and  oat.s,  and  sfiKhtly  leavened,  wliich  is  per- 
haps the  best  food  which  can  be  eiven  to  i«]ow-working 
hor»^  there  is  nothing  so  congenial  to  the  healthy  stomach 
of  a  horse  as  good  hay  and  dry  oats,  or  beans  bruised  in  a 
mill  and  mixed  with  cut  chaif.   They  require  no  «i«"Kitr 
to  be  fully  digested,  and  the  digestive  power  «f  the  hone 
will  extract  all  the  nourishment  which  they  contain.  But 
there  are  cheaper  fodders  than  liay  and  com,  especially  in 
summer,  when  tliey  can  be  triven  fresh  and  frreen.  Tares, 
clover,  lucern.  and  sainfoin,  cut  as  they  are  wanted,  frill 
keep  a  horse  in  health  and  workinic  condition  ^rith  Iftfli 
or  no  corn,  and  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense;  qst^ 
rots  are  jn  i  uliarly  relished  by  horses,  and  are  very  whole- 
some ;  and  Swedish  tuniipe»  or  mta.  baga,  given  raw  in 
moderate  Quantities  make  their  skins  shine,  and  thus 
prove  tliat  they  tend  to  keep  them  in  condition,  h^very 
prudent  farmer  takes  care  to  have  a  sufficient  sujiply  of 
thes<.'  cliea])er  substitutes  for  hay  and  corn,  keepiiit^  these 
la-sf  .1.S  a  itsHtrvc  and  auxiliary  to  the  former.    In  a  pnze 
Rssay  of  the  Highland  and  "Agricuitural  Society  on  the 
comparative  advantages  of  raw  and  boiled  grain  as  food 
for  farm-horses,  the  author  adduces  some  experiments, 
which  lead  to  the  conduaioa  that  there  is  no  advantage 
in  boiling  grain,  but  father  the  contrary.   The  cost  of 


keep  of  a  honeper  dajfOB  difllntentfooa  liaabeen  givea 


bea\y  slow  South-country  horses  could  not  walk  the  dis- 
tance in  the  time  without  being  over-driven.  This  is  more 
thaa  the  average  work  ;  but  in  the  busy  time  of  the  year 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  honea  which  can,  with  good 
feeding,  wwk  longer  and  ftater  without  anfliering  in  their 
health.   The  carriers  on  the  roads,  who  live  entirely  by 
the  work  of  their  horses,  know  hu.v  to  choos*^-  them  anil 
how  to  feed  them  to  the  irreatcst  advantncc,  and,  without 
over-working  them,  to  make  them  do  as  much  as  is  con- 
sistent with  their  health.   If  hard  work  is  the  <»use  of 
some  diseases  in  horses,  comparative  indolence  causes 
many  more.   Where  horaea  are  sluggish,  the  men  soon 
beeome  so  likewise.  To  aee  a  waggon  with  four  strong 
hones  returning  empty,  at  the  rafe  of  two  miles  in  the 
hour,  with  two  men,  or  at  lejist  a  man  and  a  boy,  tyin? 
lazily  in  it,  is  a  sure  siirn  that  the  work  oa  ihc  fanu  to 
which  they  beloui;  is  dune  at  the  same  rate.    A  sinu'le- 
horec  cart,  or  a  liifhl  spring  waggon  with  two  horses,  driven 
by  a  man  or  boy  with  reins  ana  a  whip,  and  trotting  at  the 
rate  of  five  milca  an  hour,  la  a  perfect  contnut  to  this,  and 
no  doubt  the  owner  has  Ms  wore  done  nmdi  more  expedi- 
tiously, and  consequently  at  a  cheaper  rate.   The  stage- 
coach proprietors  have  genf  rally  very  licht  four-wheeled 
carnages  to  carry  their  c  ini  ir  :rn  their  chief  stations  to 
places  where  they  keep  horses,  and  they  otten  carry  ai»  heavy 
Injuis  as  a  farmer's  waggon  does  when  carrying  com  to 
market ;  yet  the  two  horses  in  the  light  carriage  trot  with 
their  load,  and  the  three  or  four  heavy  hoi^est  of  the  farmer 
move  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  half  in  the  hour  at 
most,  both  going  and  returning.  It  is  evident  that  there 
is  a  uaste  of  lime  and  power  here,  which  is  so  much  lost, 
ilurscs  half-bred  between  a  cail-mare  and  a  hlotKl-horse 
are  rearetl  by  some  spirited  farmers,  ami  if  the\  more 
delicate  and  susceptible  of  cold  than  tiie  common  caxt- 
hones,  they  have  many  advantages :  sometimes  they  in- 
herit so  much  coumge  and  vigour  from  their  aire,  thai  thnr 
become  valuable  aa  cairiage-hones  or  hanten^  and  weh 
repay  the  expense  incurred  in  rearing  them ;  and  at  all 
events  they  are  superior  to  any  others  for  the  work  of  the 
farm,  and  are  in  general  docile  anil  tractable.   The  only 
inconvenience  arisei  from  their  spirit.   When  any  sudden 
otjstruction  arises  in  ploughinLT,  such  as  a  considerable  root 
of  a  tree  or  a  large  stone,  Lbey  make  violent  t  xertiuus,  and 
•ometudes  break  the  plougha  or  other  implements.  In 
this  req^  oma  are  more  pMegmatie.  and  stop  when  the 
eolhtr  presaes  on  them ;  so  that  in  breaking  up  rough  com- 
mons or  newly  cleared  woods  oxen  may  t)e  i)referred. 
Tills  is  almost  llie  onlv  case  where  s])irU  and  courage  are 
not  iin  advantaarc. 

With  respect  to  the  food  of  farm-horse«,  as  we  observed 
berore,  a  great  saving  may  be  ettected  by  a  judicious  use 
of  manv  vegetables  and  roots  which  are  eaitly  raised  on 
crable  land.   Various  modes  of  preparing  the  ftiod  have 
P.      No.  lUft. 


10  lbs.  ofifaaw  ent  into  chaff  . 

10 lbs.  of  oats,  at  3*.  per  bushel 
16  lbs.  of  turnips,  at  lOf .  per  ton 
Ei^eme  of  cmltng      •  • 


or— 16  lbs.  of  hay,  at  .Is.  M.  per  cwt. 
6  lbs.  of  oats,  at  St.  per  bushel 
16  lbs.  twiiipe,  at  lOe.  per  ton 


or— •28lbs.  of  steame<l  turnips 

7lbs.  of  cniils,  at  Iv.  per  bushel 
Expense  of  steaming  .  . 
lelbs.  of  straw,  at  1/.  per  ton  . 


l<f. 

9 

1 

Hi 
1 

4 
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Tliis  last  appeaia  the  moat  economical  food,  but  steamed 
turnips  and  nraw  only  would  probably  not  keep  a  hone  in 
eood  working  condition,  and  it  is  not  said  how  long  the 
experiment  was  continued,  nor  whether  the  horses  thus 
fea  lost  weight.    Tlie  lbo<l  is  also  valued  at  a  low  rate. 

It  is  evident  that  if  farm-hor*es  can  be  kept  in  condition 
for  B^i.  a  day,  which  is  not  4t.  a  week,  while  on  hay  and 
oats,  in  the  C4r)mmon  mode  of  feeding,  they  will  cost  more 
than  double  that  sum,  thesa%'ingina]rearwould  amount  to 
nearly  M.  on  each  horse ;  and  as  every  twenty-ftve  acres  of 
a  llurm  of  moderately  hsrht  land  will  require  one  hone  for  its 
cultivation,  there  will  l»e  a  saving  of  8ir.  per  acre  irnhnlily 
half  the  rent,  and  more  than  half  the  pnjfit.  However 
this  may  t)e.  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  great  import- 
atice  to  ascertain  what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  and 
cheapest  mode  of  feeding  farm-horses;  and  without  en- 
tering into  minute  calculations,  it  will  be  found  that 
varioiia  artificial  grasses  may  be  made  to  succeed  each 
other,  by  successive  sowings,  so  regularly,  that  the  horses 
shall  be  kept  for  six  months  of  the  year  entirely  on  suc- 
culent creen  food,  which  will  enable  them  to  do  sJl  the 
necessary  work,  and  keep  them  in  good  health  and  con- 
dition. Thus  witli  tlie  help  of  carrots,  potatoes,  and  ruta 
baga,  a  great  saving  of  hay  and  oats  may  be  effected  in 
winter,  and  these  crops  will  take  up  much  less  land 
for  their  production  than  bay  and  oatt,  and  exbaoit  the 
soil  less;  if  we  except  potatoes,  wlrioh  are  more  profitably 
used  as  human  foo-.!  or  to  fatten  pitrs. 

The  <'xample  of  trailesnien  and  manufacturere  wiio  keep 
horses,  and  cut  all  the  hay  which  they  ui<e  into  chaff,  mix- 
ing it  witii  oats,  may  be  good  for  a  larmer  to  follow,  where 
hay  is  scarce  and  beans  a  good  price :  but  otherwise  it  is 
ftiUy  as  economical  to  give  the  nay  in  racks,  provided  no 
mora  be  given  at  once  than  a  horse  will  eat  up  entli«i1r« 
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•nd  a  certjua  ntion  be  allowed  for  each  horse,  which  ex- 
|)eri«oee  ban  Aowa  to  be  nifficient.  In  tha  cvnby,  where 
Kt«st  flMtfRdiNi  paid  to  coonomy,  the  honu  have  their 
rations  of  hnv,  oats,  and  dtraw  aocoKUng  to  the  eXCfciK 

they  t:iku.  or  the  fatigue  they  are  exposed  tot  so  likewise  it 
sho'iiiii  he  Willi  a  farmer's  team.  In  the  old  mode  of  feed- 
ing horsies  Willi  as  much  hay  as  they  would  eat,  and  t-.vo 
bushels  of  oats  for  each  horse  per  week,  duriii?  ut  lL;»st 
idnB  months  in  tbe  year,  and  giving  tliem  tares  or  arti- 
ftoiil  gnmet  between  spring  sowing  end  harve4,  when 
there  was  less  to  be  done,  tbe  ezpeue  of  a  hone  was 
nitieh  greater  than  moet  fiuxnen  could  now  effimd ;  and 
mort-  land  wus  devoted  to  the  keep  of  the  team  fluin  was 
necessary.  The  following  is  the  calculation  uf  the  cost 
of  the  luep  of  a  horse  in  this  way : — 

£  f. 

32  weeks,  at  2  bushels  of  oats  per  week,  at 

(.17.  per  liuhlu'l      .        .        .        .        11  4 
*2U  wctkii,  iki  1  bufiliel  of  outs  per  week,  at 

3*.  Gd.  per  bushel  ....  3  10 
Tares  20  weeks,  at  tis.  of  an  acre  per  week}  3  0 
Hay  32  weeke,  H  o^*  V"        *t  ^* 

txvt.  9  12 

Shoeing        ,      .      .      •      .  0  19 

Flamer  ....        .      •      •  OS 

Total  £»  6 

The  hay  and  oats  are  at  high  prircs.  Imt  at  nil  event?  a 
honie  cannot  be  kept  in  this  \>;iy  uiidei  lUs.  per  wetk. 
They  fiie  tiieii  however  in  pxeelK  tit  condition,  and  able  to 
work  ten  hour*  per  dfty  in  summer  an<l  cifjht  in  winter. 

On  poor  land,  where  eorse  or  furze  grow  readily,  a  veiy 
eheap  food  is  obtained  oy  bruising  or  crushing  the  young 
Aow  of  the  gorse  to  destroy  the  sharp  spines  which  in- 
jare  the  mouths  of  the  cattle.  Honies  reared  in  large 
commons  are  often  seen  beating  the  gorse  with  their  feet, 
and  then  ealinir  it  greedily  :  instiiu  t  here  teaelies  (liem  to 
prepare  their  own  luod  :  ami,  if  tin  y  have  a  t-utfiuient 
(Quantity  of  it,  they  gel  fat  ami  in  jiuod  eotulition. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  a  pei>*oii  about  to  hire  a 
fiu-ni  to  know  exaouy  what  number  uf  h  use^  will  be  re- 
qoiied  for  its  proper  ctdtivation,  and  this  depends  apon 
many  cireunwtiineea  which  must  all  be  taken  into  eon- 
sideration,  ai:d  whieh  will  make  a  vi  iy  material  diflerciK  e, 
ulltit)  as  nuu  h  aj>  hiilf  the  rent  of  llie  land.  He  is  to  eoii- 
sider  the  situation  of  the  laini-buildniirs,  e>-peeially  the 
stalls  and  cattle-yards,  wtiere  the  luaiture  ih  lu  be  made, 
with  respect  to  their  distance  from  the  iields ;  the  state 
oC  the  roads  and  the  access  to  the  fields ;  the  distance  of 
a  good  maTl(et'*toWi),  and  whether  the  lieids  lie  in  a  ring- 
fence  or  are  scattered.  A  farm  of  good  Ught  kam  will 
rcqiiire  one  horse  for  every  twenly-tive  acre^or  He  eoHi* 
vation,  with  aji  additional  one  for  every  2iKi  aeres;  that  is, 
9  howes  for  3(HI  aiM  S.  The  additional  horse  ntiould  he 
lighter  and  niori'  aeti\e  than  the  rest,  fur  the  farmer  to  ride 
on  and  to  drive  in  a  light  cart :  yet  it  should  be  canable  ot 
supplying  the  place  of  any  of  the  others  in  case  of  illness  or 
aocidaot,  er  when  extra  wtnk  is  required,  ae  in  harvest  or 
seed  time.  The  larger  the  Iknn,  or  rather  the  flekh,  the 
ft",vf  -  hordes  nrc  required  in  proportion  to  its  size,  because 
much  tmic  is  lo^t  in  Uirniiit:  the  pk>u:,'li  where  the  furrow 
is  short ;  and  ploup:hing  is  always  the  pnneipal  work  ot' 
the  team.  If  luoretlmn  two  lior»e!i  are  required  to  plough 
the  ground,  the  soil  roust  be  very  compact  and  heavy,  and 
if  this  is  not  eompensated  by  greater  fertility,  the  expense 
of  the  hones  will  mueh  redaoe  the  profit  of  the  farmer. 
It  is  the  eii«<tom  in  some  fkmafbreaeii  ploudunan  toiiave 
the  chjiT^e  of  his  own  horseet  but  it  is  Ikr  better  to  make 
the  feeding  and  cleaning'  of  hope's  the  business  of  recrxdar 
servants,  who  should  slei  ji  in  or  near  the  stable*,  and  rise 
very  early,  so  that  the  hornet  may  be  fed  and  ready  to  go 
to  work  as  soon  as  the  ploughman  comes.  When  a  man 
hiB  been  eight  or  ten  hours  holding  a  plough,  ha  b  not  so 
capable  ni  cleaning  and  rubbing  tha  hoiaes  la  one  who 
has  only  had  light  work  in  the  day.  The  hone-keepers 
can  prepare  mantire.  make  composts,  cut  hay  and  straw 
into  ehaft  for  the  horses,  mow  tares  or  other  green  food, 
or  hoe  the  crops  in  the  season  while  (he  horses  are  at 
work,  and  the  last  thing  before  they  tie  down  at  night 
aliould  be  to  give  the  horsei«  their  proper  ration  of  hay  and 
Mie  that  their  beds  are  comfortable  and  evetythtng  in  pro- 
per Older  in  the  elablca:  good  grooming  is  w  ae  gieal  use 


to  a  hone  as  good  feeding,  and  without  it  they  will  tun  er 
be  in  perfect  working  coodition.  The  harness  should 
always  be  deaned  and  oiJad,  and  Imng  up  in  a  separate 
place*  not,  aa  is  too  oommonly  dona»  himg  up  behind  the 
horses  in  the  stables,  l^ere  thmiM  be  no  unnecemair 
ornaments,  but  strength  and  sim|iru:lty  slionld  be  studied. 
The  weijifht  and  size  of  the  collars  is  in  many  places  absurd : 
ihey  cannot  be  too  litrht,  pro\ided  Ihey  arc  of  sufficient 
strength.    The  work  in  the  field  when  the  days  are  long 
should  be  divided  so    to  give  the  horses  at  least  two  bOQia 
test,  dining  wtiich  titey  sbould  be  fed  with  bread  or  com. 
when  the  fields  are  near  the  stable*  the  hosies  may  be 
brought  home,  but  a  portable  mnn;:er  is  easily  carried 
into  the  field,  sueii  a.>;  is  used  tit  the  mn»  on  the  ro«ds 
\\here  earneiN  stop  to  bait.    In  winter  it  may  he  as  well 
to  iinish  the  day's  work  with  only  an  interval  of  half  an 
hour.   The  time  in  summer  should  be  from  5  in  the 
nioming  till  lU,  and  Irom  2  till  7  if  the  weather  is  verv 
warm,  resting  4  hours:  or  from  6  till  11  and  from  'l 
till  C,  resting  2  houn.  In  winter  the  time  is  from  7  tiil 
3,  renting  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  between  11  and  12. 
\Vilh  L'ootl  I'eediriK  and  eroomin^  this  is  by  no  means  too 
hard  \\ork  when  the  work  retjuifes  tn  be  eairiedon  briskly. 
The  heavier  and  lii^hter  kind  of  work  should  I'e  so  arranged 
that  when  horses  have  worked  hard  lor  a  day  or  two,  they 
may  have  one  or  two  days  of  lighter  work.    In  most  parts 
of  Rnglaad  tha  paoa  of  UwlnrNa  and  their  daily  work  are 
mueh  lew  fhaa  in  Seotiaad:  two  hoMea  shonki  ploogh 
an  acre  a  day  or  more,  on  an  average,  l)nt  few  urmer^ 
can  tret  much  more  accomplished  than  three-qiinrter*  of 
an  acre,  if  they  pkniL'h  a  trood  depth  or  lireak  op  clover 
or  grass  lays.    In  the  light  sand>  ot  Norfolk  and  i.mcoln- 
shire  they  go  over  much  f:round  ;  but  there  the  luin 
are  wide  and  shallow,  and  the  horses  might  easily  trot 
with  the  plough  if  the  ploughman  oonld  keep  up  with 
them.   In  PlMdersauch land  is  ploos^ed  with  one  horse 
only ;  and  the  work  is  well  done.  There  is  yet  modi 
room  for  im]n'ovemeni  in  the  use  and  maaagement  of  tiw 

team  cm  most  farms  in  Knglaad. 
TK,'\N().    [L.ivoRo.  Terra.  M.] 
TEAKS.    [Eyk,  p.  142.1 

TEAZLE  (Dipgacwt  Fuilonum)  is  a  plant  which  gmwi 
wild  in  tlia  liedgea,  bat  an  improved  vaiie^  ia  oikAiIIj 
eultiTated  in  those  disfaiete  «S  England  wrtwre  eloth  ts 

manufactured.  It  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  fomiin?  a 
species  nl  hnish  w  ith  which  the  finer  hain*  of  the  woolU  r 
fabric  are  dtawn  to  the  snrlace,  where  they  produce  w  fia- 
IS  nsuailv  called  ttie  nap  of  the  cloth.  The  teazle  hm  s 
fine  hooked  awn,  which  very  readily  insinuates  itself  into 
the  woollen  web,  and  draws  out  witn  it  some  of  the  fine 
filnes  of  the  wool ;  these  are  afterwards  shorn  mooth,  and 
leave  the  cloth  with  the  fine  velvet-like  nap  which  is  '\u 
peculiar  appearance.  A  fUrther  account  of  the  operation 
of  teasline,  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  ia  given  m  Qie's 
'  riiiluiiopny  of  Manufactures,'  p.  lt)2. 

Teazles  will  grow  m  any  soil;  but  they  grow  strongest 
and  best  in  a  stitf  loam.  They  require  the  soil  to  be  in 
good  heart,  and  are  supposed  to  exhaust  it  much  ;  bat  no 
neat  portion  of  mannni  is  required  to  obtain  a  good  crop, 
uke  an  the  tribe  of  thistles,  thev  grow  best  on  ground 
newly  turned  np  from  grjtsfe  which  has  lain  some  time,  and 
the  same  irround  will  not  agnin  produce  them  of  so  srood 
a  quality  till  al>vr  a  considerable  interval.  The  wild 
teaale  which  groxvs  in  hedges  appears  at  first  sight  to  be 
the  same  as  the  cultivated  variety  :  but  it  is  of  no  use  to 
the  cloth-woiiur  ftom  the  weakness  of  the  awns,  vihich 
break  off,  instead  of  drawiog  the  wool  ont  of  the  nrlhce 
of  the  wi^. 

Hie  growing  of  teazles  is  a  peculiar  trade,  and  a  kind  of 

speculation.  Tlie  feazle-erower  hires  a  piece  of  ground 
suited  to  his  put  pos<'  Irom  the  faraier  for  two  years,  and 
pays  a  coii>iderHble  rent.  If  Uie  ground  is  broken  up 
from  grass,  it  is  ploughed  as  deep  as  the  staple  of  the  scni 
permits,  and  as  early  as  possible,  if  iMtfbre  winter  so  much 
the  better :  the  ground  is  laid  in  nannnr  shtches^  on  wNch 
the  seed  is  dnlled  in  April,  in  rows  fVom  12  to  Tit 
inches  apart :  moisture  is  necessary  to  make  the  set  d  c 
minate.  As  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  they  are  ttuniit^d 
out,  and  the  ititervals  carefully  lined  a-ui  weeded.  During 
the  summer,  the  ground  is  several  limes  dnir,  or  ^i^iHed^ 
as  it  is  called,  to  a  considerable  depth,  with  verj  nairow 
and  long  spades ;  this  greatly  inviggiates  the  plants.  In 
Navenaher,  soma  plants  may  be  tmnsplanted  nan  vrliei* 
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they  stand  too  thick,  to  the  places  where  they 
Tliey  shoald  stand  about  a  foot  apart  in  th«  nms.  Dorinr 
the  ennting  spring,  the  cultivation  is  repeated,  and  eaitn 
is  dliawn  up  to  the  plants,  but  without  burying  the 
heart.  They  soon  begin  to  push  up  their  stems,  and  are 
fit  to  lie  cut  in  July,  just  wlien  the  b!i)s.M>m  has  fallen. 
Aji  ihey  do  not  come  to  proper  maturity  at  the  same  time, 
several  suciL'.vjv*;  patltiiiui^a  are  maae.  Tlu'v  are  cut 
with  a  sharp  knife  about  nitit-  inches  below  the  head,  and 
tied  in  amall  bundles  or  Ijaiidiul^:  thick  gloves  arc  very 
neooHvy  in  thia  openUioa,  Tbejr  must  be  earned  under 
cover  before  night,  as  the  nuna  or  heavy  dewi  mnild  injure 
them.  When  the  sun  sliinci,  they  are  exposed  to  dry  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  done  willi  onion  seed,  and  thcv  are 
r.ever  iiucUed  close  until  tiu  v  are  peri'ectlv  dry.  \Vht-n 
drying  they  are  usually  hunir  on  poles ;  so  tliat  the  air  may 
circulate  between  the  bundles.  The  bundles  are  aller- 
vrards  opened,  and  the  teaxlea  sorted  into  kings,  mid- 
dlinfpi  and  aeniba,  aceoiding  to  their  me;  9000  kings  or 
20,000  middlings  make  a  pack.  Tlie  scrubs  or  refuse  are 
of  little  value :  sometimes  the  i^rower  places  a  certain 
niinihcr  in  a  Hat  liuiidle  by  iiieaiiN  ol'clell  s1u-l»s.  ui  \\hich 
th«*  steniii  are  held  and  the  headi^  spread  out  like  a  fan. 
In  this  !>tate  they  are  not  only  more  easily  packe<l,  but 
more  readily  hxed  to  the  circumference  of  the  drum,  on 
which  thej^  form  a  continuous  card,  which  hmahes  tiie 
eloth  M  it  IS  drawn  along  while  tlie  drum  revolves. 

Teailea  are  a  very  p>recarious  crop ;  sometimes  they  pro- 
dnre  a  \cry  creat  prulil.  and  at  otln/r  limes  a  serious  loss. 
Care  and  cultivation  iessi  n  the  chaaices  of  failure  sjreatly : 
but  the  price  also  fluctuates  so  much  that  it  is  an  uncer- 
tain speculation,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  cultivation 
of  hops.  Hence  it  is  undertaken  by  men  who  are  pre- 
pared for  tiM  event,  and  wlio  make  the  profits  of  one  year 
repay  the  loss  of  another. 

iScverat  atleinpts  have  been  made  to  substitute  nilifioial 
teazles,  Ibrmed  ul'  huoks  of  very  line  and  elastic  steel  wire  ; 
and  at  one  time  there  was  so  nnich  appearance  of  success, 
as  to  cause  the  cultivation  of  taazles  to  be  neglected  :  but 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  wires  tore  the  flne  tibres  of  the 
wool,  especially  where  there  were  Icnots  in  the  tiiread, 
whereas  the  hooks  of  the  teielea  gave  wav,  and  either 
bent  or  broke  off  before  the  fibre  of  the  wool  was  injured. 
The  card  made  of  natural  teazles  was  found  far  superior  to 
the  artificial  substitutes,  and  for  a  time  the  price  of  tea/hs 
rose  to  an  extravagant  height  from  their  scarcity,  while 
.some  time  before  they  were  quite  unsaleable.  A  quantity 
of  teasles  which  was  sold  at  one  time  in  Berk^shire  for  5/., 
bein^  thought  perfectly  useless,  was  taken  inUi  Gloacester- 
abire,  and  there  produced  tlie  next  year  IQO/.  The  grower 
^vas  dead,  and  tlicy  were  sold  by  liis  executors  for  what 
thcv  would  feieb.  This  w.u  c\..ctlyat  a  time  when  the 
aiiituial  caitia  were  giveo  up,  and  no  icazlea  were  to  be 
had.  A  good  crop  of  teazles  u  about  10  or  12  packs  on  an  i 
acre :  Uus  is  sometimes  exceeded,  but  n.ore  often  it  fails  ' 
by  one-half,  and  a  total  ildlure  is  not  uucummun.  The 
price  may  average  six  or  seven  pounds  a  padc,  so  that  a 
cood  crop  is  worth  more  than  the  land  it  grew  on.  Tlie 
•  •vpenscs,  however,  arc  u^rcat.  aiul,  taking,'  a!I  the  chances,  it 
IS  a.  crop  wliicli,  excei>l  in  very  particular  situaUuns and  cir- 
cumstances, is  not  suited  1 1 1 1 he legulir  (kimer,  who  diould 
never  speculate  to  any  extent. 

Although  teazles  are  stud  to  exhaust  the  ground  much, 
yet  bata  ue  continual  stirring  of  the  soil  they  render  it  very 
Bt  to  grow  other  crops,  provided  a  proper  quantity  of 
manure  is  used  :  thus  very  good  crops  of  wheat  bave  been 
obtained  after  a  ';rop  of  teazles. 

Kvcry  piece  ul'  line  broad-elot1i  recpiirc.s  from  1500  to 
•JUDU  teaiiet  to  bnag  out  the  proper  nap,  alter  which 
they  are  useless,  the  hooks  being  mostly  l^rokcn  otf  or 
worn  out.  This  causes  a  considerable  demand  lor  them  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  doth  manufactories,  as  in  Wilts, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Somenetshire.  In  the  new  taiiff  the 
duty  is  3d.  per  tliousand,  wbetber  from  fbrdgn  eoimtries 
or  British  itossesaions.  * 

THHAl.DK'O  or  TIBALDE'O.  ANTONIO,  horn  at 
Fcrrani  about  I  IG;).  studied  medicine,  but  afterwards  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  literature  and  poetical  compn->i- 
tion. both  Italian  anil  Latin.  The  first  edition  of  his  Italian 
neenii  appeared  at  Modena  in  1498,  by  his  cousin  Jaoopo 
Tebaldeo,  apparently  unknown  to  uie  anthor,  who  was 
veved  at  it  bcf :;  :  i  he  thoug^hl  that  his  compOMfions  re- 
(|[uired  some  tmsd  touches:  '  Sonelti,  Capitoli,  e  Kiuie, 


'  chiamate  Upere  d'Amore,'  4to.,  Modena,  1408,  afterwards 
reprinted  several  times  at  Milan,  Venice,  and  other  J^acce. 
In  15 19  appeared  at  Milan  another  small  poem  of  Tebal- 
deo, with  the  title,  *  Stanze  nuove  ad  un  Vecchio  che  non 
amando  in  gioventti  fu  costretto  ad  amare  in  vecchiezza.' 
A  correct  edition  of  Tebaldeo's  works  is  however  stilt 
wanted.  A  selection  i'roni  his  pa.storal  poems  haj>  been 
inserted  in  the  collection  enti  'oesie  Pastorali  e  Rus- 
ticaU,  mceoUe  ed  illustrale  con  note  dal  Dottore  GiuUo 
Ferrario,'  Milan,  1UU8.  Bembo  and  Giraldi,  contempo* 
raries  of  Tebaldeo,  qieak  of  Us  Iteliaa  poems  with  piaiae, 
but  they  regret  that  they  were  too  nastily  pubtufacd. 
Tebaldeo  attei-wards  appliod  himself  to  Latin  poetry,  in 
which  he  acquired  great  rejjutution.  He  was  for  a  time 
at  the  court  of  Mantua,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Itome, 
where  he  became  a  favourite  oi  Leo  X.,  who  speaks  very 
highly  of  him  in  some  of  his  epistles,  and  is  said  to  have 
made  him  veiy  liberal  presents.  After  Leo's  death  Te> 
baldeo  ftll  into  distress,  am)  was  obtiged  to  borrow  money 
of  Bembo  and  others.  He  died  at  Rome  in  15,17.  A  few 
of  his  Latin  epigrams  and  other  small  i>oemsare  in  several 
collections. 

(Tiraboschi,  Storia  deUa  Lettcratura  Itaiiana;  Zeno, 
Note  alia  BAUoteM  4M*  Eto^ptmua  HuHama  dtt  IbntO' 

ntnt.) 

TBCTIBRANCinATA,  Cuvier's  name  for  his  fourth 
order  of  Gastropods,  described  by  him  aa  having  the 
branchiffi  attached  along  the  right  side,  or  on  the  hack,  in 

form  of  leave.^  I  teuiilet.s  I  more  or  less  divided,  but  iion- 
syiiiaietrical.  The  mantle  covers  them  more  or  less,  and 
contains  nearly  alw  ays  in  its  thi(  kue«  a  small  shell.  The 
Tcctibratichiata  approach  the  PjtCTU(iBiu:<CHJATA  'n 
tlie  form  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  Uve,  like  them, 
in  the  waters  of  the  sea,  but  they  am  hermnphnt- 
ditea,  like  tiie  NoooBAWcmATA  and  the  PnfanotdfenMis 
mollusks. 

The  following  genera  are  comprehended,  by  Cuvjer, 
under  this  order: — Flrurohranchus,  ("uv.  :  J'/riir'ibran' 
(ihmu  Meckel  {tieurubrauehtdium,  lil.) ;  Apiymt,  Ljiui.  ; 
Dolabella,  Lam. ;  Notarchua,  Cuv. ;  Buusatklla,  B1.  ; 
Akera,  Mtiil. ;  Gastropteron,  Meckel ;  and  UaUfreUa^ 
Lam. 

Of  theiie  Pltvrobranchiu,  Plmrobrancheea,  and  Um- 
brella are  treated  of  in  the  article  Sbmiphyllidians  ;  and 
Ak'i  j  or  Avru.  and  Gattropteron  or  (juxtnij.ifi  i,  under 
the  iuLicle  BuLLAOiB.  Aptytia  or  Lnplysia  (for  Linnaeus 
writes  it  both  ways),  DotatmOt  and  MMirckut  therefbrs 
remain  to  be  noticed  here. 

Aplysia. 

M.  de  Blunville  thus  defines  the  Aplysians  {JpiytuuMt} 

the  second  family  of  his  MonoPLiulioBBAHcmATA 

Body  not  divided,  or  forming  a  .■nnflr-  soft  fleshy  ma.ss  ; 
four  tentacular  ;ipj)endaiEres  alwavs  ilistiiict.  flattened, 
auriform:  the  mouth  in  tlie  shape  of  a  \citical  slit,  with 
two  lateral  subcomeous  labial  plates,  and  a  cordifurm 
tongue  beset  with  denticles ;  eyes  smile  between  the  two 
pairs  of  tentacles;  Ibe  brandun  eovend  by  *  «ort  ot 
operculum  ;  onllees  of  the  iterative  apparanis  men  or 

Ics  distant,  and  united  toi^cthcr  by  an  exfenial  fatrOW. 
Sliell  null  or  iucumplete,  constant]}  itileriial. 
M.  Kangs  definition  is — 

Animal  not  divided,  fui^nished  witii  four  leiitacleji  with 
eyes  at  their  anterior  base,  and  sometimes  with  membranes 
proper  for  swimming ;  the  branchiie  in  form  of  a  plume, 
in  a  dorsal  cavity,  protected  most  frequently  by  a  ftta 
operculum  at  the  right  aide,  or  simply  by  the  approxi- 
mated edges  of  the  mantle ;  organs  of  generation  vety 
distant. 

Shell  rudiineutary  ur  null. 

The  following  is  Cuvier's  description  of  Aplysia : 
Edges  of  the  foot  raised  into  flexible  crests  and  sar* 
rounding  the  back  on  all  sides,  being  capable  even  of 
beine  reflected  upon  it;  head  carried  on  a  neek  more  or 
Ten  long :  two  ui>}ier  tentadcs  hoUowed  like  the  ean  of  a 
rpiadruped  ;  two  others  flattened  at  the  eJtre  of  the  lower 
hp  ;  eyes  below  the  first.  On  the  back  are  tlie  braichia', 
in  lurnibf  very  complicated  leaves  (leuilletsi,  attached  to  B 
large  aieinbranous  pedicle,  and  covered  by  a  small  pedicle 
equally  membranous,  which  ''OBtwilW  in  its  thickness  a 
homy  and  flat  ahelL  Ihe  anus  is  pierced  behind  the 
branchis,  and  is  often  ludden  under  the  lateral  crests. 
The  vulva  is  in  front  on  the  right,  and  the  penis  comes 
out  under  the  right  tentacle.   A  furrow,  whtch  extends 
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from  the  vulva  to  the  extremity  of  the  penu,  conducts  the 
semen  at  the  time  of  coition.  An  enormous  membranous 
crop  lend*  to  a  muscular  t^zzard,  armed  v  Ihin  with  cartila- 
ginous and  pyramidal  corpuscles,  which  accompany  a  tliird 
stomach  beset  with  pointed  hooks,  and  a  fourth  in  form  of 
a  ciecum.  The  intestine  is  voluminous.  These  animals 
feed  on  sea-weed  ifucui).  A  particular  gland  pours  out 
by  an  orifice  atuated  near  to  the  vulva  a  limpid  humour, 
which  is  said  to  be  verj*  acrid  in  certain  species ;  and  from 
the  borders  of  the  mantle  there  i>ozes  abundantly  a  deep 
purple  liauor,  with  whicli  the  animal  colours  the  sea  for  a 
considerable  distance  around  when  it  perceives  any  danger. 
The  eggs  are  disposed  in  long  interlaced  glairy  filaments, 
deUcate  as  packthread. 

Cuvier  instances  as  examples  from  the  European  seas, 
Aplytitg  fasciata,  punctata,  and  tlej)ilant. 

The  acrid  humour  noticed  above  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  accounts  of  the  poison  of  the  Lcpus  marinus  (an 
Aplysia,  and  most  probably  Apli/sia  depilatn)  among  the 
antients.  See,  for  example,  rliny,  Nat.  Hitt.,  lib.  xx., 
c.  xxi. ;  lib.  xxiii.,  c.  vi.,  &c. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London,  No.  625  of  the  Physiological  Series,  is  an  Aplysia 
alba,  in  which  the  mantle  has  been  laid  open  on  the  left 
fcide,  and  the  peritoneal  membrane  dissected  away,  to  show 
the  intestinal  canal  winding  amoni^  the  lobe-s  of  the  liver  : 
the  tunics  of  the  intestine  being  thin  and  transparent,  per- 
mit the  contents  of  the  canal  to  be  distinctly  seen  ;  these 
consist  of  particles  of  sand  with  comminuted  fragments  of 
zoophytes  and  shells  :  so  th.it  it  appears  that  tlieir  diet  is 
not  merely  vegetable,  as  Cuvier  seems  to  have  thought. 
Bristles  are  inserted  at  the  mouth  and  anus ;  the  latter 
onfice  is  situated  in  the  branchial  cavity,  below  the  gills. 
No.  628  is  the  intestinal  canal  of  a  larger  species  of 
Aplysia,  distended  with  similar  particles  of  earthy  matter ; 
and  the  author  of  the  Catalogue  remarks  that  this  prepara- 
tion atfords  a  striking  example  of  the  powers  of  living 
organized  matter,  and  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
surprise,  when  we  consider  the  force  that  must  be  exerted 
to  propel  a  column  of  such  heavy  and  rude  materials  along 
a  tortuous  canal  provided  with  parietes  apparently  so  in- 
adeuuate  to  sustain  the  necessary  pressure.  No.  1011  is  a 
small  Aplysia  alba,  Cuv.,  with  a  portion  of  the  mantle 
diasectea  away  to  expose  the  bi-anctiiic  of  an  arborescent 
structure,  but  more  complex  and  better  defended  than  in 
the  Doris,  the  respiratory  cavity  being  shielded  by  a  thin 
homy  plate  or  nidimentary  shell.  No.  1012  is  a  larger 
<(]]ecimen  of  the  same  species  o(  Aplysia,  further  dissected, 
»o  as  to  show,  in  addition  to  the  Dranchite,  the  heart  and 
pericardium,  the  mouth  and  masticatory  organs,  the 
stomach,  ner>'ous  ganglia,  and  the  penis  on  the  right  side 
of  the  neck.  A  portion  of  the  shell  is  left  to  show  how 
loosely  it  is  lodged  between  the  layers  of  membrane  form- 
ing the  roof  of  the  branchial  chaniber;  and  No.  1013  ex- 
hibits another  species  (Aplysia  Camelus,  Cuv.),  showing 
the  branchiae  in  their  natural  position,  without  dissection, 
by  merely  separating  the  dorsaJ  lobes  of  the  mantle  and 
elevating  the  roof  of  the  branchial  chamber.  {Cat., 
vols.  i.  ii.) 

M,  de  Blainville  divides  the  genus  Aplysia  into  the  fol- 
lowing sections : 

A.  Species  whose  lateral  appendages  are  very  wide, 

divided  behind,  and  depressed. 
Example,  Aplysia  depilans. 

B.  Species  whose  narrower  appendages  are  united 

and  elevated  behind. 
Example.  Aplysia  vulgaris. 

C.  Species  whose  appendages  are  very  wide,  and 

which  have  onW  two  tentacle*,  behind  which 
are  the  eyes.    (Genus  Acttpon,  Oken.; 
Example,  Aplysui  riridis. 

D.  Elongated  species  with  a  subulate  tail ;  the  four 

tentacles  long  and  slender ;  the  branchial  cavity 
subdorsal,  without  operculum  or  shell. 
Example,  Aplysia  Brongniartii. 

The  other  genera  arranged  by  De  Blainville  under  the 
Aplysians  are  Dolabella,  Bursatflla.  Notarchus,  and 
Elysia. 

M.  Rang  divides  ApU-sia  into  two  subgenera : 

I.  The  Aplvsia;,  properly  so  called  {Lnthjsia,  Linn. ; 
Dolaltflla,  Lam. ;  and  Arlfi-nii,  Oken). 
lliis  subgeniLs  is  thuc  characterized  bv  M.  Rung : — 
Animal  furnished  ^vith  a  dorsal  slit,  always  median  and 


longitudinal ;  foot  large,  branchiae  enclosed  in  the  bottom 
of  a  cavity,  whence  their  length  does  not  permit  them  to 
be  protnided,  and  protected  above  by  an  operculum. 

S/iell  rudimentary,  calcareous,  membranous,  hidden  in 
the  thickness  of  the  operculum. 

1st  Group. 

Body  convex  behind,  an  oblioue  postenor  disk,  borders 
of  the  mantle  closed  on  the  back,  and  improper  for  swim- 
ming. 

Shell  triangular  and  very  calcareous. 

This  group  comprises  the  genus  Dolabella  of  Ijimarck. 

Example,  Aplysia  Rumphii,  &c. 

2nd  Group. 

Body  naiTOwed  at  the  two  extremities,  no  disk,  border* 
of  the  mantle  ver)'  small  and  improper  fur  swimming. 

Shell  subquadrangular  and  calcareous. 

Tliis  group,  M.  Rang  observes,  is  composed  of  new 
species,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  was  erroneously 
arranged  among  the  Dolabellep. 

Example,  Aplysia  dolabri/era. 

3rd  Group. 

Body  narrowed  at  the  two  extremities  ;  borders  of  the 
mantle  dilated  and  proper  for  swimming. 

Shell  subrnundcd,  membranous,  and  solidified  by  a  cal- 
careous stratum. 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  this  group  has  for  its  type  the 
genus  Laplysia  of  linnseus,  and  he  divides  it  into  two 
sections. 

A.  A  tube  at  the  membrane  of  the  operculum. 
Example,  Aplysia  fasciata. 

B.  An  aperture  at  the  membrane  of  the  operculum. 

IL  Subgenus :  Notarchus,  Cuv. 

The  other  genera  arranged  by  M.  Rang  under  the  Aply- 
sians are  Bursatella  and  ActtPon.  {.\tanuelJ) 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  makes  the  Aplysiadte,  the  2nd  family  of 
his  3rd  order  (Pleurobranchiata),  consist  of  the  genera 
Aplysia,  Dolabella,  and  Notarchus.  The  family  is  placed 
between  the  Bullida;  and  the  Umbrellidtp. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  genus  Aplysia,  we  take  Aply- 
sia dejfilans. 

Description. — Blackisli,  with  large  cloudy  greyish  spots 
or  blotches,  or  of  difierent  shades  of  brown  tinged  with 
blue  or  purple. 

Locality  and  /fai<7«.— European  seas,  where  it  adheres 
to  rocks. 


Dolabella. 

Cuvier  observes  that  this  form  only  differs  from  the 
Aplysitp  in  having  the  branchiae  and  that  which  sunvundt 
them  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  which  re- 
sembles a  truncated  cone.  Tlieir  lateral  crest,  he  ad(i.*, 
does  not  close  on  the  branchial  apparatus,  leaving  a  narrow 
furrow,  and  their  shell  is  c:dcareous. 

Locality  and  Habits. — East  Indian  seas,  and  Mediter- 
ranean, where  it  has  been  found  at  a  depth  of  six  fathoms 
on  sands. 

The  Laplj-sians  of  Lamarck  consist  of  the  srenera  Aplysia 
and  Dolabella  only  ;  and  M.  Desha)esi.  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  *  Animaux  sans  Vertebres."  tluis  sums  up  the  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  Lamarck,  he  obsene8,knew  little 
of  the  animals  of  this  family,  though  he  had  indeoil  sven 
some  species  nreserN'cd  in  spirit  of  wine  in  the  anatomical 
collection  of  the  museum.  ITius  he  only  admitted  the  two 
genera  la-st  above  n.anied  into  ihe  family.  Since  the  pul>- 
licnti on  of  Ijimarck's  work.  M.  de  Blniuville.  in  his  monw- 
graph  of  the  Aplysi<c,  and,  above  oil,  M.  R&ng,  in  hu 
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Natonl  Wdory  of  the  Aplyaaiu,*  Iwt«,  Iw  lemarki, 
added  BnajT  important  observations  on  the  animals  of  this 
TTOup.  MT  Rune,  in  his  work,  having  especially  studied 
the  Aplysian*.  liaa,  as  w  r-  have  above  seen,  proposed  to 
admit  into  thia  lamily  tliree  genera  only,  Apiytia,  Bursa- 
letta,  and  AeUmt,  uA  he  dividei  the  ^reat  f^enva  Apiytia 
intoaubgenen*  MBonK  ivUeh  k  foond  the  geaiu  Dotabella, 
Um.  llMi«tootetobeftaaiidthee;enuaAo<areAii«,Cuv. 
ThiA  last,  observes  M.  Deshayes,  has  in  fact  much  analogy 
with  the  Aplysians,  but  it  preserves  some  peculiar  charac- 
ters capable  of  easy  distiiutiim  ;  :i;:d  he  lluilks  tliat  the 
i^at  genus  Aplytm,  as  corisiden  d  by  M.  Hang,  ought  to 
be  adopted.  Lamarck  established  fu.s  genus  DolaMla, 
ud  aeperated  it  firom  Apiytia  because  the  ahell  is  calca- 
reoua,  and  not  entirely  corneous,  as  in  that  genus.  La- 
nnurck,  without  doubt,  continuea  M.  Deataa^rea» would  have 
perceived  the  little  value  of  this  character  if  he  had  been 
able  to  examine  as  many  species  as  dii!  M.  Rant:  :  he  then 
would  have  seen  the  establishment  by  mstiisiblt'  unuhitions 
of  a  passage  between  DolaMla  and  Aj'/ysits.  nut  only 
^^ ith  reference  to  the  form  of  their  tJiells,  but  with  regard 
to  their  consistence  also.  With  regard  to  the  posterior 
tnuwilfam  «r  the  aaimal  of  IMaMt(h  that  may  be  aeen 
to  diaqipear  inaenribly,  ao  that  there  exist  DoltmMa  with 

a  ealcarcous  shell,  havintr  entirely  the  external  foiTn  of 
Aytyxiip.  If,  on  the  one  hiuui,  we  see  tlie  Aph/sttc  with 
<alearcous shells (Dolabellii-  i);i^s  itilu  tlio^e  with  (urneous 
Nhclls,  we  perceive  on  the  otlier  liand  Aplysicr  witii  homy 
shells  pass  into  specica  which  have  no  traee  ut'  such  pro- 
tecting bodv.  'inm  remarkable  apecies  have  the  lobes 
of  the  nanfle  leia  sht,  more  eloaed  upon  the  badi,  and 
nevcrthelet-i  preserving  the  prineipal  characters  of  the  true 
Ajilytup.  Ai .  llang  lias  establislu'd  on  the«>  species  his 
subgenus  Arff.ua,  rem:irk;it)]e  tor  the  sinirular  tontuculi- 
lorni  appendages  on  the  l)Odies  of  the  speeies  whieh  Ibrm 
it.  Next  to  Aphjxin  M.  Rang  places  i\'olarr/im,  and  the 
Notarehi  are  Aptytiee  which  have  only  two  tentacles,  and 
•rhoie  mantle  m  moie  doaed  on  the  hade  than  it  is  in  the 
preceding  genus ;  the  foot  is  extremely  rauTOV.  it  it  ter- 
minated anteriorly  by  a  double  lip,  ana  resembfea  ra^r 
the  loot  of  the  ^i-ijIUra-  ami  otlier  niolUisks  which  ereep 
oil  the  stems  of  sea-weetis,  than  that  of  the  Aplyniff.  It 
u  to  be  wished,  adds  M.  Deshayes,  that  the  Sotarchi 
could  be  found  in  suffieient  numbers  for  dissection,  by 
whiehraeaaaall  doubt  with  regard  to  them  would  vanish. 
After  the  fenas  Apljftittt  M.  Rang  places  BurmUeUa  ; 
and  M.  1>euiaTeB  rcmailDi  that  this  genus  has  ao  great  an 
analo:r\-  v.  ith  Nntarcfiut,ihat  a  new  anatomy  of  the  former 
is  niaefi  to  be  desired.  The  animal  seen  by  M.  de  Blain- 
\ilie  was  much  contracted  in  the  spirit,  and  its  body  was 
beset  with  a  small  number  of  tentacular  appendages, 
which  approximate  it  to  the  subgenus  Aclesia,  whilst  in 
tarn  it  appesn  to  eoow  nearer  to  Notarehiu.  The  last 
iremis,  says  M.  Deahqrca  in  condusion,  placed  in  the 
family  of  Aplysinns  by  M.  I^ng,  is  the  Acteem  of  Oken, 
which  i<.  not  sulfuiently  known  to  be  definitively  admitted 
into  the  system  ;  so  that  the  family  of  Apiysians  may  be 
rigorously  reduced  to  the  genus  Aptyiiat  as  considered  by 
U.Rang. 

Nblsrolnis. 

Animal  furnislicnl  with  a  very  small  dorsal  slit,  which  is 
sometimes  oblique;  foot  elongated,  and  mther  narrow ; 
branchim  often  ver>-  long,  and  capable  of  being  protruded 
oat  of  the  oiTity :  bperculnm  rudimentary  or  mul. 

SMI  nuH. 


TE'CTONA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  family  of  Verbenacea-, 
■o  named  by  Linuajus  from  the  Indian  name  (TfAAa)  of  the 
famous  Teak-tree  (called  also  Sagoon),  which  is  a  native 
of  diitercnt  parts  of  India,  as  well  as  of  Burma,  chiefly 
along  the  banks  of  the  Irrawady,  and  of  the  islands  from 
Ceylon  to  the  Moluccas.  The  genna  is  diaiaeteiised  by 
having  a  9-6-toothed  calyx,  whidi  becomes  inflated 
over  the  growing  pericarp.  Corol  1-petalled,  5-6-ckn. 
Stamens  5,  but  often  6.  Germ  superior,  4-oelled,  cells 
1-seeded,  attachment  central.  Drupe  obtusely  4-sided, 
woolly,  spongy,  dry,  hid  in  the  calyx.  Nut  hard,  4-celled. 
Seed  solitary.    Embryo  erect,  without  perisperm. 

The  teak -tree  grows  to  an  immense  size)  and  ia  KBtark'- 
able  for  its  very  large  leaves,  which  are  from  12  to  21 
inchM  longhand  from  8  to  16  broad,  and  are  compared  by 
Oriental  wnters  to  the  cars  of  the  elephant.  The  petioles, 
as  well  a:i  the  yoiitii,'  branches  and  flower-stalks,  are  all 
4-sided  and  the  sides  channelled.  The  inflorescence  is  in 
very  large  terminal  panicles,  of  which  the  divisions  are 
first  cro«s-armed  and  final  :v  dichotomous,  with  a  sessile 
fertile  flower  in  each  clell,  the  whole  covered  with  a  hairy 
farinaceous  aubstance.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and 
very  ntunerons.  As  teak  timber  is  so  highly  valued  both  for 
domestic  purposes  and  for  ship-building,  it  is  desirable  to 
notice  its  distribution  a  little  more  in  detail.  The  best 
timber  ibr  ship-biiilding  was  sujjplied  to  Bombay  from  tlie 
mountains  of  the  Malabar  fihauts,  w  here  the  tiee  is  found 
rather  in  detached  clumps,  ot  some  extent  however,  thanin 
extended  forests.  It  is  also  found  on  the  mountaiaona 
parts  of  the  Coromandd  Coast,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Godavery  up  to  Poloonsha.  It  proceeds  far  into  the 
interior  of  India,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  mountains  of 
Bnndeleuiid,  in  the  form  however  of  only  a  modenite->>iztd 
shrub.  Dr.  Roxburgh  introduced  the  teak  into  the  low 
grounds  of  the  Circars  as  early  as  1790,  and  Lord  Com- 
wallis  and  Colonel  Kyd  planted  it  in  Bengal  about  the 
same  time.  The  Calcutta  Botaiiie Garden  contains  a  num- 
ber of  these  trees.  From  the  Sahanmpore  Botanic  Ganlen, 
in  aOP  V  N.  lat.  (where,  its  bads  bdnji^  covered  with  scales, 
it  is  enabled  to  resist  cold,  besides  its  leaves  falling  and 
givinsr  ;l  a  soiison  of  rest),  the  tree  has  been  spread  along 
the  poab  Carml ;  the  whole  of  the  intermediate  country 
is  suited  to  ns  cuhivatiun,  and  the  £ast  India  Company  have 
recently  ordered  the  Malabar  forests  to  be  preserved.  Tlie 
most  extensive  HMeats  are  however  those  extending  along 
the  banks  of  the  Irmwady,  especially  in  Pegu.  A  con- 
siderable timber-trade  has  been  established  at  Moulmein, 
whence  Calcutta  is  supplied  with  some  of  the  tinest  teak 
timber.  So  much  straiglit  timber  is  taken  and  the  crooked 
lett,  that  thousand  of  pieces  called  'shin-logs,'  and  admir- 
ably adapted  for  ship-timbers,  are  left.  The  tree  grows 
quickly,  strught,  and  lofty,  but  requires  from  CO  to  80 
yearn  to  attain  the  proper  we  and  maturity  for  diip-baild- 
mg. 

From  extensive  experience  teak  timber  has  been  found 
the  most  valuable  timber  for  ship-buildinc:,  and  has  been 
called  the  oak  of  the  l-last.  Tlie  wood  is  light,  brownish- 
coloured,  easily  worked,  but  at  the  same  time  strong  and 
durable.  It  is  soon  seasoned,  and,  from  containing  a  resin- 
ous oil,  resists  the  action  of  water,  as  w  ell  as  insects  of  all 
kmds.  It  does  not  iiyuie  iron,  and  shiinks  but  little  in 
width.  Some  of  the  old  trees  have  been  found  by  Dr. 
Horsfield  to  have  large  and  beautiful  burrs  like  the  Kia- 
bouea  wood  of  commerce.  No  other  jiart  of  the  tree  i.t 
known  to  be  converted  to  much  use;  but  the  leaves  arc  said 
to  dye  cotton  and  silk  of  a  purplish  colour,  lliey  have 
lately  been  imported  into  the  London  docks  carefhlly  rolled 
up.  but  for  what  purpose  is  not  known. 

TECTUS.  (Coochology.)  rTmciims.) 

TEES.  [DVMIAH.] 
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TEETH.  Since  the  article  Dentition  was  written,  the 
teeth  have  tieeii  wtdeeted  to  the  moatcanfol  aaicioaeome 
examination, and  flie  Teialt  has  been  the  aoquintion  <yra 

great  amount  of  knowledge  in  rcsrartl  to  both  their  struc- 
ture and  their  mode  ot'^rowtli.  Indeed  there  is  probably 
no  part  of  physiology  in  whu  h  more  remarkable  and  im- 
portaot  progress  has  been  made  duiiae  the  laiit  ten  vearb 
Unn  in  tiu»,  to  which  the  neme  of  Odomogimphv  has  been 
mnn.  The  chief  disoorenea  wen  made  coineiaeiitally  by 
PiraftMcr  Purkinje  of  Bretlan  and  PtafiiHor  Retzius  oiP 
Stockholm.  The  fornnrr  ])uhlisy)ed  his  observations  in 
1835,  in  the  inaugural  dussertation  of  Dr.  Fraoiiki'l  (Dr 

Eenitiori  Dentittm  Stnietura),  and  in  that  ot  Dr.  R.isch- 
ow  {Meletemata  circa  Dent  turn  Erolutionem) ;  and  tlie 
latter  communioBt^  his  descriptions  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  in  whose  TVansactions 
they  were  publidied  in  1836.  In  1839  Dr.  Sdiwann  pub- 
lished, in  hu  •  Bfikroekopische  Uotenuchungen,'  an  account 
of  the  modes  in  which  the  several  constituent  tissues  of 
the  tcftn  art' di'vclopcd  ;  and  in  tiir  ramo  year  Mr.  Good.sir 
{ljluibiiri;h  Ml  licin  and  Suri^icul  Juurintl,  vol.  li.\  eai- 
rvini;  out  Ihi-  w  bfloic  sviggc.sted  by  Piolc-SNor  Arnold, 
described  that  metliod  of  their  early  growth  which  in  now 
generally  received  as  the  truth. .  flfr.  Owen  also,  in  his 
*  Odrntojempby,*  and  in  various  napen,  at  tibe  mne  time 
that  he  nas  oomrmed  and  greatly  added  to  tiie  fiicti  de- 
scribed by  those  already  mentioned,  has  proved,  by  his 
irivej>tigation!!  into  their  tomjjarative  anatomy,  that  the 
minute  structure  of  the  teeth  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the 
most  certain  characters  lur  the  (uscriuiination  of  the  ge- 
nera, and  even  of  the  species,  of  both  existing  and  extinct 
aainiala;  and  he  has  already  applied  his  knowledge  of 
them  to  the  determination  of  some  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  of  pala'onto!o<ry. 

In  the  following  account  scareely  an)  of  llie  discov  erics 
■*ill  be  dL-tailed  except  such  as  relate  to  the  sti.u  ture  and 
physiolog^^  of  the  human  teeth  ;  for,  various  as  the  struc- 
tures are  in  the  different  classes  of  animals,  yd  there  is  j>o 
much  analogy  among  them,  that  Uie  dcAicription  of  the 
tooth  of  one  will,  in  great  measure,  explain  the  general 
plan  of  structure  in  the  rest.  Besides,  the  lately  published 
articles  on  comparative  anatomy  contain  nearly  all  the 
important  facts  rei::arding  the  strocture  Of  the  teeth  in  the 
animals  of  which  they  treat. 

The  best  methnd  of  preparing  teeth  for  microscopic 
examination  is  to  immerse  tliem  in  dilute  hydrochloric  arid, 
tin  their  eeilhf  matter  is  so  far  dissolved  that  tliin  truns- 
pemt  diece  may  be  cut  from  tliem  with  a  knife ;  or,  wiUi- 
out  aoftraing  tiiem  in  acid,  to  make  thin  sections,  in  the 
vertical  and  otherdircctions,  with  a  fine  saw,  and  to  reduce 
these  to  the  neceaiaiy  Uuuuess  and  transparency  by  tiling 

Fig,  1. 
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them,  and  polishmg  them  on  a  haid  and  fsmoota  whet- 
atone,  for  genetai  e  wminationt  leneee  mtffitipag  ebeet 
BO  demeteie  are  solBdenl 

In  such  a  vertical  section  of  a  tooth  three  distinct  sub- 
stances arc  seen;  namely,  the  dentine  or  ivoiy  Fig.  I,  an'. 
which  I'orms  tlic  ^n  ater  mass,  and,  as  it  were,  the  mould 
uf  the  tooth,  and  winch  contains  the  pulp  cavity  {b)  ;  the 
enamel  {ee},  by  wliieh  the  crows  or  expoied  part  of  the 
tooth  is  eoTetedj  and  the  bone,  eemcnt,  or  crusta  petroia 
(dtt),  which  fonas  a  thin  layer  around  the  ftoig,  except  at 
that  part  at  which  the  vessels  enter  the  pulp,  and  is  con- 
tinued in  a  finer  and  scarcely  perceptible  layer  over  th< 
enamel. 

The  bone,  or  cement,  has  in  each  annual  a  minutt  s.lnic- 
ture  similar  to  that  of  which  the  bones  of  its  skeleton  are 
composed.  In  man  it  consists  of  a  ba!>i»  of  homoceneois 
substance,  a  compound  of  cartilage  and  earthy  matter,  in 
wltich  there  are  minute  cavities  {Fig.  2),  with  deliote 
branched  canals  leading  fVoro  one  to  the  other.  On  tiie 
walls  of  these  canals  and  cells  the  earthy  matter  i.^  depo* 
sited  more  thickly  than  in  the  internu  diate  spare>.  so  that 
when  examined  by  transmitted  light  they  appear  black  o; 
dark  grey.  The  cav/ties,  or  bone-corptuclea,  in  man  are  round 
or  oval,  and  flattened  ;  most  of  them  are  between  and 
iJbof  wt  inch  in  length,  about  one-third  aa  much  in  breadth, 
and  one-dxth  as  much  in  fliieknesa.  They  hare  sooie- 
what  jagged  edtres,  from  all  part-i^  of  which  there  proceed 
the  fine  brancliini,'  canals,  to  which  the  name  o{ m/rife- 
rolls  has  been  uf^iwn,  a;;(l  1ra\i  i-.e  the  homogeneouit 

b&:>is  of  the  bone,  and  communicate  irregularly  with  oat 
another.  The  diameter  of  these  canals,  at  their  largest 
parts,  is  not  more  than  rtkm  of  an  inch;  that  of  tJuir 
smaller  branches  is  between  and  gg^a-  Their  genera! 
direction  is  towanls  the  axi"  of  the  tooth,  around  wUcb 
the  corpuscles  are  arranged  in  concentric  circles. 


Fig.  2. 


KicToiroiiic  view  of  boM-corpuwlr*  and  e*lct««rt>ua  not  U. 

The  enamel-is  composed  of  solid  pi  l.^ms,  or  fiim-  Fuc-  i- 
a«  »,  alxmt  j^bs  uf  an  inch  thick,  set  side  by  suU-  a!ia  up- 
right upon  the  ivory  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  t,6.<.  One 
end  of  each  prism  is  fixed  in  a  little  depression  on  the 
rough  outer  surface  of  the  ivory ;  the  other,  which  is 
aomewhat  larger,  is  turned  towards  the  masticating  sur- 
ftec  of  the  tooth  in  tin-  ihivctinn  in  which  the  citief  i \- 
tamal  pressure  i>  to  be  re^l>ted.  The  coiu>c  uf  the  priMit-. 
'  10  more  or  less  wavy,  their  curves  being,  for  the  most  p-ui, 
parallel  {Fig.  4),  but  sonu tunes  <i)>po!>ed.  Most  of  them 
extend  from  the  'wory  to  the  suitkce  of  the  tooth ,  uJ 
where  they  do  not,  amall  complemcntal  pnana  fill  up 
like  wedges,  the  vacant  apaeca. 


In  the  perft  i  t  s'ate  the  enamel  contains  -m  small  a 
quantity  of  a;;inui]  matter,  that  it  cannot  be  demonstrated 
to  the  sight,  and  the  prisms  arc  ir.>eparahly  cnnsolidated  : 

but  in  young  teeth  it  is  soft,  and  may  be  broken  up  into 
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its  elementary  parfs.  In  the  rar!v  state  also  it  exhibits 
IX'rtions  ol'  a  mtimbranous  animal  hubstanci',  consistinf^ 
of  the  cells  in  whit  h  eacti  of  its  prisms  was  lonncd :  for, 
as  will  be  presently  shown,  the  earthy  matter  is  deposited 
in  wtat  nuL^ht  be  called  a  set  of  moulds  formed  by  the 
pnmuy  celb  of  the  etuunel  memlmiie,  and,  as  it  a4ica< 
innlatM,  the  nembnne  of  tiie  eell  is  ao  ncarlf  remored, 
Hmt  in  the  perfect  tooth  no  portion  of  it  can  be  discerned. 
Its  former  existence  however  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
fine  closed  tiuiivefie  atii*  upQii  «adi  prin.  of  tlie 
enamel. 

The  dentine,  or  ivory,  is  composed  of  a  hard  fibrous  basis 
of  cartilage  ajod  earthy  substance,  tniTersed  by  very  fine, 
bntncMnf  ,  cylindrical  tubules,  which  run  in  an  undulating 

course  from  the  pulp-cavity,  on  whose  internal  snrfkee 
they  open  (sec  Fig.  1,  b)  towards  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
exterior  of  the  tooth.  Each  tubule  in  it-;  coni^e  outwaul 
makes  two  or  three  chief  curv<-s  i  •  iirimary  cnrvatiires,' 
Owen:,  and  is  besides  bent  at  every  part  imnutr  and 
veiy  close  undulations,  or  secondary  curvatures;  but  the 
conne  of  tliose  tubules,  which  are  adjacent  to  each  other, 
isToynearlfparaUeL  It  is  firom  the  paialleliaai  of  these 
seeondarjr  carvatuics  of  the  tnbnlea,  mat  the  appeaiuee 
arises,  as  if  the  ivory  were  composed  <A  OOllceatne  IMmHb 
anan£;ed  round  tin-  piilp-ravity. 

The  chid'  tiraiicliiiiir'^  of  the  tubules  of  'he  tlontine  arr 
diehotomous  it'tg.ri  hut  they  also  frequently  give  otf 
minute  bnnebes,  which  ae^ain  sending  off  smaller  ones, 
ftll  up  the  spaces  between  the  trunks  {Pig.  6).  At  the 
trunk  each  tubole  has  an  afoage  diameter  w  about  of 
an  inch,  and  the  distance  between  each  two  tubules  is 
nearly  emial  to  the  width  of  three  of  them.  Both  the 
walls  ana  the  cavities  of  the  tubules,  as  well  as  the  sul>- 
*tance  between  them,  are  tilled  by  the  earthy  constituent 
of  the  ivory,  which  is  deposited  in  tine  granules.  The 
basis  of  the  intertubular  substance  aeema  to  be  com- 
posed of  bundles  of  flat,  pale,  granular  filwca,  whoeeeonrse 
u»  parallel  to  that  of  the  tubules. 


A  sepamte  organ  is  provided  for  the  formation  of  each 
of  these  three  constituent  parts  of  the  tooth,  though, 
when  they  are  perfected,  they  contain  no  vascular  tissue 
but  the  pulp  within  the  pulp-cavity,  and  it  ia  doubtAil 
whether,  in  the  faumaa  subject,  fresh  material  is  ever 
lormeil  from  this  after  the  tooth  has  once  attained  its  com- 
plete development.  The  first  appearance  of  the  pulp  of 
each  tooth  is  in  the  form  of  a  minute  process  or  papilla 
rising  from  the  bottom  of  a  groove  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  behind  the  edge  of  the  Jaw.  In  course 
of  time,  is  the  borders  of  the  groove  grow  around  it,  the 
papilla  seems  to  sfaik  Info  the  mneoitt  membrane ;  and  it 
now  appears  as  if  rising  from  the  base  of  a  follicle,  or  of  a 
fla-sk-like  depression,  in  the  edge  of  the  jaw.  And  lastly, 
processi's  ot  membrane,  or  opercula,  grow  from  the  sides 
of  the  mouth  of  the  follicle,  and  a.s  they  approach  each 
ether  and  adhere  by  their  mutually  opposed  edg^es,  they 
gradually  close  it,  and  convert  it  into  a  ca^ule  or  sac,  to 
uie  base  of  which  the  first-formed  papilla  is  afized.  In 
the  first-appearing  tooth,  the  papillary  state  may  be  seen 
in  the  human  embiyo  an  inch  m  length :  the  capsular 
stai^e  is  completed  at  about  the  flfteenni  week  of  embry- 
unic  life. 

These  three  ^'ai:v^  of  the  formative  origan-  of  the  tooth, 
namely,  the  papillary,  the  follicular,  and  the  capeulsr, 
being  oompletea,  ^  aubilaaees  of  the  tooth  Itself  b^n 


n  be  produced.   Iho  dentine  is  developed  from  the  pa- 

iiiila,  which  gradually  assumes  the  form  and  relations  of 
tie  proper  tooth-pnip :  the  enamel,  from  a  spveial  organ 
\  /areioped  at  that  part  of  the  capnile  which  is  opposite  to 
mt'  papilla;  and  OM  bene  pnimU|jft<im  the  aMrinr  of 
the  uBpsule  itKlf. 

Ibt  papilla  and  the  sac  both  Bednallf  imNsn  in  aie, 
but  the  g'XJwth  of  the  latter  is  at  first  more  rapid  than  that 
of  the  ttumer,  and  the  space  Ijetween  them  is  thus  en- 
larged. tV-thin  this  space  there  is  deposited  from  the 
wall  of  the  "J^'c  a  soil,  granular,  non-vascular  substance, 
the  enamel-QTK'in,  or,  as  Mr.  Hunter  (Natural  Hitiory  «/ 
the  Teeth)  termtil  it,  the  external  pulp.  And  at  the  same 
time  as  this  is  bpi  iJ((  prodncM  fhmi  the  interior  of  the  sao, 
then  is  finaed  en  the  surflMe  of  the  papilla  a  Meuliar 
stmotnreteas  memlijiine.  wfaldi  hv  been  called  tne  prt- 
/nrmatirp  mfmbran-t.  and  which,  when  the  papilla  begini 
to  ossify,  presents  iptiiierous  little  elevations  and  depres- 
sions, on  which  the  en«UBel  fibres  are  alterwards  tixeii  ;  lor 
as  the  papilla  enlarge^  the  preformative  membrane  comes 
in  contact  wilii  Om  cnaoKi-orgBn,  and  fbqr  M  •netif 
moulded  the  one  upon  the  other. 

Both  the  papilla,  or  na  ft  msf  now  be  ealled.  the  pulp, 
and  the  enamel,  are  comiioscd  of  primary  cells  [NirtRi- 
TlO!«],  ami  it  18  by  the  trftwformation  of  these  that  the 
tuboles  of  the  dentine  snd  the  fibres  ot  prisms  of  the 
enamel  are  severally  prodoctld.  The  exact  mode  however 
in  which  the  change  is  eifected  is  not  yet  known.  All 
that  can  be  seen  is  that  the  s^perftdal  oeUs  of  the  pulp, 
which  m  at  fliit  round  or  af«nt»  and  nndealed,  aasnrae  the 
same  diameter  and  direction  a*tJ^  trunks  of  the  dentine 
tubules,  and  then  have  earthy  uAfter  deposited  in  and 
around  fliem.  And  those  Ci»<<ngej^  Co  on  gradually  from 
without  inwiuds :  as  fa.st  as  -  ^  .gated  and  branching 
cells  of  one  layer  are  ossiflfid,  those  of  the  layer  beneau 
them  become  elongated  in  preparation  for  the  same  change ; 
and  so  on,  till  a  great  part  of  the  pulp  is  hardened.  It  is 
due  to  this  graaual  oanlloation  of  the  pulp  from  vrithout 
inwards,  that  In  growtof;  animals,  to  whom  madder  is 
alternately  given  and  >iuitted  in  their  food,  the  dentine  is 
tbuiid  to  consist  of  aliernate  rines  of  r<'d  and  white  ivory ; 
tor  while  madder  istifUig  taken,  all  tlie  earthy  matter  that 
IS  deposited  in  the  most  superficial  layer  of  tne  unosaified 
pulp-cells  is  dved  its  colouring  principle,  tnd  when  it. 
IS  discontinuea  tito  auM  nateikl  is  deponted  nnetdonied 
in  tile  layer  K/f  oeUs  which  is  snbjaeent  to  that  already 
OsuHed  snd  reddened.  When  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  pnlp  which  was  formed  in  the  original  papilla 
ts  thus  lardened  by  the  deposition  of  earthy  matter,  its 
base  t"  nns  to  ^w  into  one  or  more  conical  processes, 
and. '  V  a  hardening  of  these,  through  a  process  like  that 
joi^  fscnbed,  the  angs  are  (bnned,  and  ue  tooth  rises  to 
thv*  snrfiMe  of  the  gum. 

in  the  formation  of  the  enamel,  the  primary  nucleated 
<*ells  on  the  inner  surihee  of  the  enamel-organ  become 
elongated  and  cylindrical,  or  prismatic ;  they  assume  a 
direction  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  har- 
dening pulp ;  and  then,  their  nuclei  disappearing,  they 
also  are  hardened  by  the  deposition  of  eerthy  matter  within 
them,  which  is  continued  till  they  are  insepar^y  emn- 
pacted,  and  their  origiQal  nembraJions  wall  is  not  dis- 
cemtble.  Then  ohangee  rieo,  like  the  proMding,  make 
progress  te  hgm;  but  the  progress  is  here  fnm  within 
outwards,  ftnd  it  goes  on  till  nothing  is  left  but  a  thin  ex- 
ternal rnnmel'mrmbrant'  on  the  surface  of  the  crown  o' 
the  tooth.  As  the  enamel  organ  and  the  prailla,  botk 
growine  and  hardening,  approach  more  nea^  to  eMb 
other,  the  jwefapaatiTe  meiBMano  aln  dinpgiew. 

By  the  MBielbiination  of  this  enamel-uieinbraiio,  or  of 
the  superficial  part  of  the  capsule  itself,  that  part  of  the 
bone  is  produced  which  envelopes  the  enamel ;  and  by 
similar  cnanges  in  that  part  of  the  capsule  which  has 
grown  in  company  with  the  fang-processes  of  the  pulp, 
that  part  of  the  bone  is  formed  which  invests  the  wigs. 
The  cnanges  in  this  part  of  the  process  are  probably  emray 
similar  to  IhoM  through  which  new  bone  is  prDdooed 
between  a  peiioeteum  and  the  old  bono  wtaNn  it  tut- 


TEETH  OF  WHEEU.  [Wnniu.l 

TEFIJS.  [TiFiis.] 
TKFZA.  [Makocco.] 
TE'GEA.  YArcaima.! 

TBOBRNSEK,  THB,  is  a  lake  in  the  drde  of  flM  bar 
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in  the  l<ins:(lom  of  navaria,  about  thirty  miles  from  Munich,  j 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bavurian  Alps.  It  is  al)out  four  miles 
long,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  '300  feet  deep. 
This  lake  gave  Hm  name  to  a  Benedictine  abbey,  which 
vraa  founded  by  the  Agilolfingen,  in  the  time  of  King 
Pepiii,  wwdcatraved  the  Hungariani,  mtored  in  979, 
sna  not  aboiBriwa  till  some  years  after  th*  beginninii  of 
this  rrntuiy.  The  abbot.s  were  princes,  and  had  four 
hereditary  offices  in  their  household  wliich  were  held 
by  noblemen.  The  late  king:  of  Bavaria,  Maximilian 
Joseph,  had  the  abbey  converted  into  a  tine  palace,  which 
he  {HCMnted  to  Iiis  consort  the  late  Queen  Caroline,  with 
tfM  kMdahip  deptuuliof  on  it,  which  is  about  60  square 
niilci  in  CimDt,  induungr  the^>-illELge  of  Tei^emsee,  with 
300  inhabitants.  This  puKe  is  sitaated  in  a  beautiful 
country  surrounded  witn  lofty  mountains,  among  which 
the  Waldberg  and  the  Setiberp  are  isometimes  illuminated 
when  there  are  royal  visitors  at  tlie  palace.  The  grounds 
0"*  laid  out  with  g'rcat  taste,  and  tlie  villa^  church  is  ver\' 
handjomc,  and  contains  some  line  paintini^.  In  the 
vicinity  there  are  quarries  of  fine  marble  of  vanous  colours, 
and  tM  m^ienl  springi  of  Kreuth  and  Scbwaishof. 
Kvratfa  is  in  a  veiy  nmiantio  rituatiott,  at  the  foot  of  high 
mjuntains,  and  is  much  freauented  for  its  sulnluireous 
waters.  Near  Tegerosee  napntha  is  found,  svliich  is  iiere 
called  St.  Quirinus  oil,  because  it  wa-H  former!)  pretended 
that  it  issued  ftom  the  corjwe  of  St.  Quirinus,  to  whom  a 
chapel  in  the  vicinity  is  dedicated. 

(Hasielt  GeugrajMes  Steio,  Qeogrtmhuehat  Lsaeieon ; 
Csnnslneh,  Idwitaei  dm  Geogn^Mi,  H^w,  Zritmgs- 
Lericon.) 

TKHERAN,  or  TEHRAN.  [Pkrsia.} 

TEHUACAN.    [Mkxilan  Statks.] 

TEHUANTEPEC.    [Ni -  x  can  8t,vtfs.] 

TEIGNMOUTH.    [Df.-.  <  :>  ^uw.k.  ] 

TEIGNMOUTH,  JOHN  bHORE,  LOKD,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Thomas  Shore,  E^q.;  sometime  of  Melton  in 
Soflblkt  and  of  bis  wife  Dorothy  (.other  authorities  say 
Deborah)  Shepherd.  The  fhaaJlj  was  originally  of  Derby- 
f.hirp,  Lord  Tcignmouth's  great-graud father  havinj;  Im  i 
a  Sir  .lohn  Shore,  of  Derby,  M.D.,  who  was  knightnl  m 
1667  I  ;  i  feif^nmouth  was  bom,  it'sbelieved,  in  Devon- 
shire, October  8, 1751 :  hi§  father  died  in  1759,  his  mother 
in  1788»and  hb  only  brother,  the  Rev.  'rhonias  William 
Bhortt  wbo  mm  iriear  of  Sandal  in  Yoriofaii*,  and  of  Ot- 
terhm  in  Devottdurt,  in  1822. 

Ixjrd  Teic^mouth  went  to  Bengal  in  1769,  as  a  caJt^t  in 
the  Company's  civil  service,  and  was  tinit  sti'.tioned  ai. 
Moorvhi'uabad  as  an  assistarit  under  the  coutu  il  ol'  I'vcnue. 
In  1773  his  knowledge  of  that  lanpuaffe  procured  li.ni  the 
appointment  of  Persian  translator  and  secretary  l.  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Moorshedabad  ;  and  tliis  was  fol 
lowed  tne  next  year  by  a  seat  at  the  Calcutta  revemie 
boaid,  vhieh  he  r^ned  till  th«  disaolutioa  of  the  board 
in  17B1,  when  he  was  appointed  aeeond  member  of  the 
general  committee  of  revenue,  establivhed  by  the  new 
charter  granted  that  year.  While  holdmE;  tliis  situation, 
Mr.  Shore  lived  in  terms  of  intimacv  with  Warreti  Has- 
tings, the  governor-general ;  and  when  Hastings  came 
notne  in  1765  he  accompanied  his  friend  to  England. 
Duiidg  this  visit  to  his  native  country  he  married  Char- 
lotte, only  daughter  of  James  Gomiah,  Etq.,  a  medical 
practitioner  at  Teignmouth ;  and  a  few  weein  after,  in 
April,  1786,  he  set  out  again  for  Calcutta,  haring  been 
appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council 
under  the  new  povemor-general  Lord  Cornwallis.  To 
his  activity  and  ascendency  i*  the  council  is  mainly 
attiibutad  the  adoption  of  Comwallis's  great  measure,  the 
MW  fattkmant,  in  1789,  of  landed  property  in  the  pre- 
sidcD^  of  Boigilt  bgr  whioh  tlie  semindaia*  hitheito  only 
the  re^nue  agent*  or  tax-gathepera  of  the  government, 
were  made  the  hrrcflitary  proprietors  of  the  estates  which 
they  farmed,  and  the  rj'ots,  or  peasantry,  who  had  till  now 
a  ntrht  of  occupation  so  lonir  as  they  paid  their  assess- 
ments, were  declared  the  tenants  ot  the  z.emindai-*,  and 
made  removable  at  the  will  of  their  landlorils.  The  new 
judicial  system  which  was  introduced  towards  the  close  of 
Lord  Ck>rawa]lis*s  government  in  1793.  also  owed  its  esta- 
blishment in  a  principal  degree  to  Shore,  who  had  been 
made  a  baronet  the  preceding  year.  On  the  retirement  of 
Comw  allis,  in  August.  1793,  Sir  John  S'hore  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him  as  governor-general ;  and  he  held  that 
high  ofloe  till  the  close  of  the  year  1797«  when  he  resigned 


it  to  the  ear!  of  Morninf^n,  and  was  created  an  Iiiah  peer 

by  the  title  of  Baron  Teignmouth. 

Upon  the  death  of  Sir  William  Jones,  in  April,  1791, 
Sir  ,tohn  Shore  was  elected  pre&ident  of  the  Asiatic  So* 
ciety ;  and  taking  his  seat  in  that  capaeitjr  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  he  delivered  a  ducouiae  on  the  mciita  of  the  late 
president,  which  is  printed  in  the  fbartii  Totame  of  the 
Society's  '  Tratisactions.'  After  his  return  home  Lonl 
Teiijnniouth  ])ub]ished,  in  1K1>4,  a  41u.  volume,  entit'ed 
'Memoirs  of  the  I.ifr,  Writini;s,  a:id  Corn  :>i)ondencc  of  Sir 
William  Jones;"  and  in  1H»J7  he  produced  an  edition,  in 
1.3  vols.  Bvo.,  of  Jones's  Works,  with  this  life  prefixed. 
Upon  his  leaving  India  Lord  Tei^;uraouth  had  been  suc- 
ceeded as  president  of  the  Asiatic  Society  by  Sir  Robert 
Chambers,  in  &  discourse  by  whom,  delivered  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  on  the  18th  of  Januar},  1798,  and  printed 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  their  '  Transactions,'  there  u  a 
sketch  of  the  character  and  career  of  liis  predecesj>or.  In 
1804.011  tlie  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Soeiety,  Lord  Teignmouth  was  elected  its  first  pre^ideut: 
and  this  situation  he  retained  till  his  death,  though  fortome 
years  before  that  event  he  was  obUgedto  devolve  it>  ai  tivc 
duties  upon  his  saeeeasor.  Lord  Bedey.  In  the  pi  o-pe  itv 
of  the  Society  he  at  nil  times  took  the  liveliest  interot.  " 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1,S()7,  Lord  TeiGmmouth  wa*  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India, 
or,  in  other  worda,  a  member  of  the  Board  oi  Control :  and 
on  the  8th  of  the  same  month  he  was  sworn  of  the  Pnvy 
Council.  He  retained  liia  seat  at  the  itoard  of  Control  for 
some  yeais;  and  Ms  death  tooa  place  on  the  14th  of  Fc- 
broaiy,  1834. 

Besides  the  publications  already  mentioned.  Lord  Tcism- 
mouth  is  the  author  of  'A  I.,clter  to  (he  Reverend  Chrt»- 
tophpr  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible 
Society,"  8vo.,  Lundon.  IHU) ;  and  '  Considerations  on 
communicating  to  the  Inhabitants  of  India  theKnowleder 
of  Christianity,'  Bvo.,  London,  ISU.  (jQmt.  Mag.  for 
1834,  nt^Lj  p.  652.^ 

TEI88TER,  ANfOINE,  was  bom  at  Montpellier.  2BUi 
.Tanuar)',  1G32.  His  family,  wMieh  was  orisrinally  of 
i  NTmes,  w.is  Frote.-itant ;  and  his  father  \va.s  rect  ivef-r«f- 
ncral  of  the  proviiue  of  Lans^uedoc,  but  he  was  depiivf  l 
of  that  appointment,  and  also  of  whatever  else  he  pos- 
sessed, a  few  months  iir.er  the  birth  of  his  son,  for  having 
ioined  the  revolt  of  Henri,  Due  de  Moatmorenei,  or  at 
least  given  up  to  him  the  public  money  which  wa*  in  hk 
hands.  Montmorcnci  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  affair 
Ot  Castelnaudari,  on  the  1st  of  September,  liSSl ;  tiis 
insurrection  \va.s  Mip])ressed,  and  on  the  rttttli  of  Octo- 
ber he  was  belieailed.  After  the  ruin  of  his  faniiiy  it 
was  determined  that  Anfoine  Teissier  should  be  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  church,  and 
with  that  view  he  studied  theology  for  some  time  at 
the  Protestant  teminaiies  of  Ntmea,  Montanban,  and 
Santouir.  But  in  the  end  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
,  adopt  the  profession  of  the  law,  induced,  it  is  said, 
by  t!hc  weak  state  of  his  health  :  and  after  havinjr  jrone 
through  the  usual  course  of  study  at  Bourt^es,  and  taken  !i  - 
doctor's  degree,  he  commenced  practice  as  an  advocate 
before  the  district  court  called  the  PrcsidUl],  St  Niaies. 
His  bodily  strength  however  proved  to  be  no  more  snf- 
ficient  for  the  bar  than  it  had  been  thought  to  be  for  the 
pulpit ;  and  after  some  time  he  gave  up  his  profession, 
ana  took  to  literature  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  On  tho 
revocati.^n  of  the  Edict  of  N'antes,  in  1685.  Tei^■^ler  took 
refuije  in  Switzerland,  havinc:.  according  to  the  •  Biogra- 
phie  Universelle,'  although  in  extreme  distress,  dechned 
very  tempting  propoAaU  which  were  made  through  the 
chancellor  D'Aguesseau,  to  induce  him  to  remain  in  Franct . 
But  it  wonld  no  doubt  be  made  a  condition  that  he 
sbonld  abfure  Ptotestantinn.  Re  supported  himself 
chiefly  at  first  by  publi.shini:  Fi  .-^nch  new  spaper  at  Heme  ; 
then  by  pivinr:  ^  course  of  public  law  ^  aroit  public)  at 
Zurich  ;  and  the  works  he  sent  to  the  pre.^s  I'rom  timi?  to 
time  also  brought  him  something.  At  length,  m  1692,  h( 
was  invited  by  F^ede.;  m.,  elector  of  Brandenburf 
(afterwards  king  F^denc  i.  of  Prussia)  to  come  to  Bei^; 
and  there  he  resided  till  Ids  death,  on  tiie  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1715.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated a  councillor  of  state,  and  appointed  to  the  oflSce  of 
historiographer ;  and  part  of  his  time  was  also  ocer.picd 
for  some  years  in  superintending  or  directing  the  educa- 
tion of  the  hercditaiy  piincc,  •ftenraids  Frcdeiie  H^fliaa 
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f.  A  complotp  list  Oi" Teissier's  niimerouh.  publications  is 
Eiven  in  the  '  Biog:n\pliie  Universelle."  Ihe  most  cele- 
brated among  tiu>m  is  his  '  Eloges  des  Horomes  Savaiu, 
tifiet  de  THutoire  deM.  deThou,'  tfti  j^ublishcd  at  Lyon 
and  At  6en«v«,  in  «i  12iao.  Tohime,  in  1683 ;  then  at 
f'tTfiJit,  in  2  vols.,  in  1690 :  and  again  at  L«yden,  in  4 
vols.,  ill  1715.  In  the  two  latter  editions  the  text  of  De 
Thou  is  accompanied  by  numerous  annotations,  uliich 
duplay  much  curious  research.  Teis*sier  was  an  accurate 
inquirer  ;  but  there  is  no  artistic  quality  or  vital  power  in 
«ny  Vt  hia  books,  and  all  or  them,  even  including  his 
*  HogMi'mny  be  said  to  be  now  superseded  and  neariy 
fmgotten.  One  of  the  mort  creditabn  i«  «  Catalogue,  in 
liAtin,  of  the  authors  who  hav«  written  catalogues,  in- 
ticxi's,  ScL-..  in  two  paris,  4to.,  Genevn,  IRV."  antl  IJtfc") ; 
some  olliere  relate  to  ]i.irts  nf  the  hi^^ton  of  I'nisaia;  and 
a  great  many  are  traiislatiotis,  wmrIi  !«ave  the  character 
of  being  generally  ftuthfnl  enovigli,  bul  ot  little  elegance 
or  ipirit, from  St.  C'lemeut,  St.  uhrysostom,  Calvin,  Slei- 
d«n,  and  other  Greek  and  Latin  wiitcn,  the  latter  iiu»Uy» 
if  not  erelusively,  modems. 

TEIXEIRA.  [TKXEiitA.] 

TE.IEX.  [Pkrsu.1 

TE.IU('().    [Br.\2il,  p.  3(».] 

TKJUS.  [SAin-KQARDK.] 

TE'LECLES.  [fScui-m-KK.] 

TEJUBGRAPH  (ftom  rfXi,  •dittaot.'and  yfif^  'wiiten, 
a  niaehine  or  contriTanee  for  eommumeating  intei- 

ligenre  to  a  distance,  usually  by  means  of  preconcerted 
signals,  to  which  some  eom  entional  meaning  is  attached. 
Ou  this  account  telegraphic  cDniniunications  may  he  as 
remarkable  for  their  unpenetrable  secrecy  as  for  their 
pipidify.  The  name  semaphore  (from  oijua,  *  a  sign,' 
and  fip^t  *bear'),  ia  commonly  applied  to  fiomc  of  the 
ntachines  used  for  effecting  telegraphic  comimniu  ation  ; 
whieli,  in  m  extended  sense,  may  be  considered  to  i  m- 
brace  every  means  of  conveying  intelligence  bv  gi  sture.s 
and  visible  sii^naU,  ns  ilM^s.  lanterns,  rockets,  blue-lii^hts, 
beacon-fires,  k.c.,  or  by  andlMe  .signals,  as  the  tiling  of 
guns,  ^e  blowing  of  tnimpet-,  the  beating  of  drums  or 
gongs,  &c.,  as  well  as  by  the  machines  galled  telegraphs 
or  Nemaphores. 

Although  telegraphic  communication,  aa  a  means  of  con- 
veying  nntj  requitM  intelligence,  is  an  invention  of  recent 
date,  the  use  of  signals  for  the  speedy  Iransmi.ssion  of  «uch 
bnef  mcssajres  m  might  be  previously  arranged  between 
])ersons,  is  a  pr.ietiee  derived  from  the  most  remote  an- 
tiquity.   The  use  of  beacon-fires,  for  cxamjile,  as  a  mean.s 
of  giving  speedy  warning  of  the  approach  ol  an  enemy,  is 
alluded  to  by  uie  preset  Jerenuahi  who  wrote  about  six 
eenturiea  before  tiw  tlMrtian  via,  and  who  warns  the 
T>  njamites  to  '  set  up  a  .sign  of  fire  in  Beth-haccerem  ; 
>f  evil,'  he  adds,  '  appeareth  out  of  the  north,  and  great 
lest nictioti."  ijorfrnmh,  vi.  1.)  The  fine  description  i^iven 
by  yKschylus,  in  his  *  Agamemnon,'  of  the  amilieation 
of  a  line  of  fire-signals  to  communicate  the  intelligence  of 
the  ikU  of  IVoy,  i»  often  referred  to  as  an  early  in-^tance  of 
this  kind  of  telegraphic  despatch ;  but  if  the  a^ra  of  the 
tv  rifcr.  and  not  that  of  the  erent,  is  referred  to«  the  passage 
above  quoted  affords  an  earlier  ilhistration.   This  simple 
mean.s  of  .-.preadintr  an  alarm,  or  comuuniieating  intel- 
ligence in  time  of  wai-,  is  practJse<l  by  many  nations  :  and, 
to  come  nearer  home,  we  may  refer  to  the  uraphie  stan/.as 
of  the  *  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel'  (, canto  iii.,  st.  xxv.-xjux.),- 
descriptive  of  the  ra^d  communication  of  the  approach  of 
the  English  forces  from  the  border  atationa,  along '  height, 
and  hill,  and  cliff,'— 

*  Tin  l>i<h  Dnni-<r:Q  Ihr  Mrk-i  m*. 
Prom  ^tni  and  Darapcndct  Law  i 
Aad  Lnthiaa  htnaHw  Biwtfi  flrtsr..  , 
Thnt  all  dioald  liMfM  Ihra  Ibr  (he  taiMr. 

In  %  note  illustrative  of  this  description.  Scott  refers  to 
an  Act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  in  1495,  e.  48,  which 
directs  that  one  bale- or  faggot  shall  be  wamins  of  the 
approach  of  the  F:nL'1i>h  in  any  manner;  two  bali*s,  that 
Ihev"  arc  omirtL:  unlrr'i :  antf  tour  hales  blazing  beside 
eacii  other,  tlnit  ihc  enemy  are  in  cie.it  Ibrce.  Such  sig- 
nals, though  best  adapted  to  give  uilbrmatiou  by  night, 
were  alao  available  in  the  davlime,  when  they  appeared  as 
columns  of  dense  moke.  Torches  held  in  the  hand  and 
moved  m  any  paHiemlar  manner,  or  alternately  displayed 
and  hidden  Ijtdiind  a  !?creen,  were  also  used  in  antient 


anil  iium<ii    ■     -  "li 

times  as  signnl-s.  a»  we  learn  from  several  early  writers  on 
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militarr  subjects ;  but  as  they  were  merely  ai'itm.  v;c: 
naJs.  which  admitted  of  very  little  variation,  such  devices 
could  only  be  rendered  available  by  previous  concert. 

That  some  attempts  were  made  by  the  antients  to  im- 
prove upon  such  simple  signals  is  evident  fnnn  the 
tenth  book  of  Polybius.  in  which  allusion  h  made  to  a 
device  of  .i^neas  (Tacticus),  who  proposed  to  .write 
several  sentences.  s\k1i  as  it  might  be  desirable  to  com- 
municatc,  upon  two  oblong  boards,  one  of  which  should  be 
kept  by  eacli  cf  the  parties.  These  boards  were  to  be 
affixed  to  cork  floats  capable  of  rising  and  falling  in 
cylindrical  vessels  of  similar  form  and  size,  one  of  which 
was  placed  at  each  station.  Matters  being  thus  prepaied, 
and  the  vessels  filled  with  water,  the  person  desiring  to 
send  intelligence  allowed  the  water  to  escape  from  his 
vessel  by  a  !-:naIl  opeiiini;  until  the  suitalile  sentence  on 
tliL-  insi  ribed  board  had  sunk  to  a  certain  mark  ;  making 
torch  signab  to  indicate  the  moment  of  allowing  the 
water  to  run  out,  and  that  at  which  the  board  sank  to  its 
proper  level.  The  penon  at  the  distant  station  reg[ulated 
the  egresa  of  water  front  his  vessel  by  the  tordi  signals, 
and  was  thxis  enabled  to  ascertain  which  of  the  sentences 
written  on  the  board  conveyed  the  required  intelligence. 
Complicated  a.s  was  tliis  arrangement,  it  afforded  very 
little  more  scope  than  the  use  of  simple  torches  or  fires. 
Polybius  however  describes  a  mnch  more  perfect  metliMl 
of  telegiaphio  eomiiiiinicatioD»  which,  he  aays,  was  in« 
vented  either  by  Cleoitenus  or  Demoditus,  but  improved 
or  perfected  by  hini<;r1f.  This  method  is  capable  of  com- 
municating any  rctmired  intelligence  with  the  greatest 
precision,  the  siErnals  beinir  made  to  rejiresent  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  the  mesiuige  being  displayed  letter  by 
letter.  Instead  of  quoting  the  description  of  Polybius 
himself,  which  refers  to  the  use  of  the  Ureek  aphabet,  we 
shall  adopt  that  of  Bishop  Vr'ilkins,  who  describes  the 
plan  as  a^^Ued  to  the  English  alphabet.  The  alphabet 
must  be  diNided  for  this  purpose  into  five  portions  of  five 
letters  ench  i  excepting  tne  fast,  which  has  but  lour, /and 
V  being  omitted  as  unnece-ssaryj,  and  inscribed  upon  tar 
blets,  aa  in  the  following  diagram 
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This  being  done,  each  of  the  eorrespondinsr  parties  is  to 
tje  provided  with  a  copy  ot  the  tablets.,  and  also  with  ten 
torches,  five  of  them  on  the  right  hand  and  tive  on  the 
lelt.  Any  letter  nngr  then  be  exnr«Med  by  &ni  lifting  op 
on  the  right  hand  so  manv  torches  as  may  indicate  the 
number  of  the  tablet  in  which  it  is  contained, as  I.,  II., 
Ill,,  fee.  and  then  so  many  on  the  letl  as  may  show  the 
number  of  the  j)ar1icular  letter  in  the  tablet,  a,s  1.  2,  ;i. 
&.C.  Thus  the  word  huxlcn  would  be  expressed  liy  dis- 
playing the  torclieLsix  times,  in  the  following  order,  in 
which  the  Roman  letters  indicate  the  number  of  torches 
laiaed  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  Aiabte  nmnciala  those 
on  the  left  :— 


Rl|»|tana. 

I.* 
IV. 
IV. 

L 

m. 


h 

9 

t 

n 


3. 
1. 

B. 

8. 


Polybius  oboervea  that  dioptnoal  inatnimcntat  ftamed 
with  two  holes  or  tubea,  should  be  used  to  enable  the 

observer  to  distinguish  accurately  the  right  and  left  hand 
lights;  and  that  solid  fence*  shov:ld  be  erected  unon  each 
side,  behind  whi.-h  the  torches  misrht  be  concealed  when 
out  of  u.sc.  Bishop  Wilkms,  in  his  curious  work  entitled 
'Mercury;  or  the  Secret  and  Swill  Mewenger,'  aPer  de- 
scribing this  telegraph  of  Polybius,  mentions  anothe 
which  requires  only  three  lights  or  torchw.    flio  twenty 

^        '  Vouxxrv.— U 
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fcor  ne«M8My  letters  of  the  alphabet  are,  according  to 
this  plan.  \\ bull  hp  p:ives  on  tlrt-  authority  of  Joachimiis 
Fortius,  to  be  divuied  into  three  elasse*  of  eight  letters 
Mdl.  The  first  class  is  represented  by  one  torch,  the 
leoiMMl  by  two.  and  the  third  oy  three  j  and  the  number  of 
th«  letter  by  the  number  of  times  which  the  torches  are 
elevated  or  discovered.  Thus  one  torch  raised  onee  wraki 
represent  o,  or  raised  eieht  times,  h  ;  two  torchet  raited 
once  wonld  indiiHU-  i,  raised  twite,  k  :  or  eight  times,  a; 
and  three  torches  raised  iVum  once  to  eiijht  times  would 

g've  the  remaining  letters,  from  r  to  z.  Similar  to  this, 
it  still  easier  of  application,  is  the  nitrht-telec^raph  con- 
trived bjthe  Rev.  James  Bremner,  of  the  Shetland  Islands, 
•ad  Mwaided  bgr  the  Society  of  Aits  in  1816.  A  single 
Ill^t  eoDftitates  the  whole  appanttns  in  this  plan,  and  the 
whole  operation  erri^isfs  in  its  alternate  exhibition  and 
concealment.  The  aljihahet  is  divided  into  four  classes 
or  divisions,  di'  mx  Iclfep-  cru  h  ;  nnil  the  number  of  ob- 
scurations is  to  indicate,  tirst,  the  number  uf  Uie  division, 
and  ■eooodly,  the  number  of  the  letter  in  that  division ;  • 
MOM  being  made  between  the  obscurations  which  indicate 
flie  number  of  the  diiriaon  and  those  which  ihinr  tiie 
number  of  the  letter  in  that  di^on ;  and  a  longer  pause 
between  the  double  set  of  movements  thus  required  tot 
every  letter.  Two  lic;hts,  one  to  represent  the  division, 
and  the  other  the  number  of  the  letter,  miirht  in  some 
cases  be  used;  but  Mr.  Bremner  conceives  that,  especiallv 
in  long  distances,  one  is  preferable,  as  aifording  less  risK 
of  error.  His  plan  had  been  found  suitable  for  distances 
of  twenty  miles  and  upinuds,  and  had  bem  aueeeMAilly 
vat  in  operation  between  the  KghUiouie  on  Copeland 
Island  and  Port  Patrick  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Irish 
Channel.  Further  particulars  respecting  this,  and  a  de- 
scription of  another  telegraph  for  day-service,  by  the  same 
author,  arc  given  in  Uie  thirty-fourth  volume  of  the  So- 
ciety's '  Transaeiiom,*  pp.  213-'227.  Tedious  aa  Ifr.  Brem- 
ner'a  method  may  appear,  it  ia  staled  that,  snppoiiiig  the 
whole  alphabet  to  be  need,  rixty  letten  migM  easuy  be 
i^ven  in  five  minutes ;  while  the  communication  might 
be  efi"ected  more  rapidly  if,  ns  in  some  telegmphic  systems, 
only  sixteen  letters  were  used.  In  addition  to  the  alpha- 
betic systems  which  depend  merely  uj>on  the  number  or 
alternate  display  and  concealment  of  lights.  Bishop  Wil- 
Idns  describes  one  which  depends  upon  the  relative  posi- 
\  ot  two  lights  attached  to  long  poles,  and  which,  he 


hind  the  screen  by  a  rope  c,  passing  over  pulleys  in  the 

frami  -w  irk,  and  so  rendered  visible  in  the  open  sp.ice  at 
6.   These  telegraphs  were  to  be  erected  upon  elevated 

Fig.  1. 


aaya,  'for  its  quicknesi  and  speed  is  much  to  be  piefened 
before  any  of  the  rest.*  It  will  thus  be  pereetred  that 

that  ingenious  writer  came  very  near  to  the  principle  upon 
which  many  of  llie  modern  leletrniphic  systems  depend. 
In  suggesting  the  use  of  exten  lni  \\y.c>  of  tt  U  iTraphic 
communication,  he  further  hints  at  the  application  oi  the 
telescope  (or,  as  he  styles  it, '  GalileuaUa  pewpectlTa'X  tO 
the  deciphering  of  distant  aumals. 

Amoni^  the  edentifle  writen  who  seem  to  hai*e  had 
some  notion  of  the  modem  telegraph  are  Kircher,  Schottus, 
and  Kosler ;  the  latter  of  whom  proposed  to  cut  out  such 
characters  as  it  w!ls  desired  to  show  m  the  ends  of  a  cack, 
which  was  to  be  elevated  with  a  light  enclosed  in  it.  The 
Marquis  of  Worcester  also,  in  his  '  Century  of  Inventions,' 
1663|  announces, '  How  at  a  window,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
Aaeovcr  black  from  white,  a  man  may  hold  discourse  vrith 
Ids  correspondent,  without  noise  made  or  notice  taken,' 
kc. ;  and  again,  '  A  war  to  do  it  hy^  night  as  well  as  bv 
day,  though  as  dark  as  pitch  is  black.'  "The  earliest  welf- 
denned  plan  of  telegraphic  comnuiiin  alion  appearti  how- 
ever to  be  that  described  in  a  paper  advlrestted  to  the 
l^yal  Society  in  1684,  by  Dr.  Robert  Hooke,  and  jpub- 
lished  in  172tj  in  Derham's  collection  of  his  '  Philosophical 
Expeomenta  and  Obaervatioiiap'  pp.  142-100,  'showing a 
way  how  to  eommunieate  one^  nund  at  great  distanoes.* 
Hooke  states  that  he  had  discoursed  on  the  subject  some 
years  before,  but  that  the  then  recent  siege  of  Vienna  by 
the  Turks  had  revived  the  matter  in  his  mind.  His  scheme 
will  be  readily  understood  by  the  annexed  cut.  Fig.  1, 
which  lepreaents  an  elevated  fnune-woric  supporting  a 
panel  or  screen,  a,  behind  which  were  to  be  suspended  a 
number  of  sjriabols  or  devices,  formed  of  deal  plank,  of  the 
various  shapes  represented  by  the  small  black  figures. 
The  first  twenty-lour  of  these,  which  consist  entirely  of 
stral;;!it  lines,  were  to  stand  for  alphabetic  characters  ;  and 
the  six  devices  consisting  of  eiined  lines  were  to  he  used 
as  arbitrar)' signals.  Whenever  it  w;us  desired  to  display 
%ny  of  these  characters,  they  were  to  be  drawn  irom  be- 


stations,  so  chosen  that,  if  possible,  there  might  be  no  re- 
fraction of  the  atmosphere  to  impede  viaioo,  and  eo  that 
no  intervening  obgeets  or  ^Bsloraed  badtgroond  nofM 
interfere  with  the  deameas  of  the  prospect ;  and  tele- 
scopes were  to  be  used  by  the  observers.  The  order  of 
connection  between  the  sii,'ns  employed  and  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  might,  it  is  explained,  be  infinitely  varied, 
for  the  sake  of  secrecy ;  and  none  of  the  parties  employed, 
excepting  those  at  the  terminal  stations,  need  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  message  communicated.  Hooke  further 
proposed  a  scheme  for  nu^  eonunuiucation  by  means  of 
lights  disposed  in  a  eernin  order.  About  twenty  yean 
alter  the  date  of  Hooke's  paper,  Amor.tuns  brought  for- 
ward a  ver)'  similar  plan  in  France,  and  made  public  trial 
of  his  contrivance  before  several  persons  of  rank.  S<.)me 
other  individuals  subseouently  devised  similar  schemes, 
but  nothing  waa  elFectea  in  tlic  practical  application  of 
telegraphic  conununication  until  the  war  of  the  French 
revolution.  MaodonaM  statce  that,  ^Following  the  prm- 
ciplcs  laid  down  by  Dr.  Hooke,  in  1684,  Dupuis,  jn  France, 
invented  the  French  telegraph,  wliich  Don  Gtialtier,  a 
monk  of  the  order  of  Citeaux,  in  1781,  modified,  and  pro- 
poe>ed  to  Condorcet,  Milli,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  who  recom- 
mended it  to  the  French  government.'  The  tdegrapb 
brought  into  use  in  1793  or  17d4,  by  M.  (%appe,  waa>  as 
will  be  seen  by  ng,%ti  very  superior  macmne  to  Uttt 
of  Dr.  Hook*. 

Fig.  2. 
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Chappe's  telegraph,  which,  from  its  poation  when  at 
rest,  is  sometimes  called  the  T  telegraph,  consisted  of  an 
upright  pole  or  post,  at  the  top  of  which  waa  pivoted,  by 

its  centre,  a  transverse  beam,  wtuch.  by  mean.s  of  ropes 
worketi  in  the  chamber  below,  that  served  also  for  an  ob- 
son'atory.  might  be  made  to  .x^v.mie  any  required  ancie 
with  the  post.  Each  end  of  tins  moveable  beam  carried 
a  short  arm,  that  wa«  capable  of  assuming  any  required 
angle  with  it ;  and  these  araia  ibo  were  wonea  by  rope^ 
whidi  were  eondueted  through  the  axis  of  the  beam,  ia 
order  that  the  necessary  degree  of  tension  might  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  action  ol  the  machine.  By  this  con- 
,  trivancc,  withnut  the  use  of  any  antriris  of  less  than  45* 
!  (which  might  be  indistinct  when  viewed  from  a  great  dis- 
tance, or  under  the  influence  of  a  refractive  atmosphere^ 
as  many  as  256  different  agns  might  be  made.  A  much 
smaller  number  was  however  sufficient,  as  M.  Chappe 
communicated  his  intelligence  letter  by  letter,  and  iun« 
pli fled  the  movements  by  using  an  alphabet  of  only  six- 
teen letters.  The  small  figures  in  the  cut  show  x>ine  of 
the  different  positions  a.ssumed  by  the  beam  and  arms ; 
and,  as  the  connection  between  these  and  the  letten*  they 
were  made  to  represent  was  quite  arbitrary,  their  significa* 
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tioB  Bu^it  Im  oihiii^vd  ai  oftan  m  was  nec&^ry  for  the 
mupoM  of  Mcmj ;  it  being  onlj  naeeMur  that  the  key 
ahooldbe  known  to  the  parties  aanding  and  reeetving  the 

messais^,  although  it  might  be  transmitted  through  a  great 
number  of  intennediate  stations.  Such  telegraphs  were 
first  erected  on  :i  line  commenc-inff  at  the  Louvre,  in 
Paria,  and  proceedin^:  by  Moutmartre  and  other  elevated 
points  to  Lisle,  in  order  to  communicate  between  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Welfiue  and  the  combined  anniee  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Telescopes  were  used  at  each  station, 
and  the  signida  displayed  at  one  station  were  imnM^ately 
repeated  at  the  next ;  four  seconds  being  found  snfident 
for  effr-ctini;  the  refjuirt'd  motions.  ;iiid  sixteen  M-conds  the 
time  itllowed  lor  obhtrvint;  rimi  noting  down  eucli  Mi;nal, 
during  which  the  maelune  remained  Mationarj'.  Barrcre. 
in  announcing  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  to  the  Con- 
vention, on  the  17th  of  August,  1794»  stated  that  the  news 
of  the  icoMttue  of  Liale  hid*  bv  mum  of  tbb  machine, 
reached  Thms  in  an  hoar  after  the  troops  of  tho  republic 

h:id  entered  th;d  pluce.  (Annwil  Rrs:ist>T,  17B4>  P-  51.) 

Tile  aiivantatce.M  of  .such  cxtraordinarj-  celerity  of  com- 
munication were  so  obvious  that,  in  Knsrland  and  other 
countries,  many  plaos  were  immediately  brought  tbrwai'd, 
aOOM  of  whidl  (uAted  materially  Irom  that  which  had 
been  smoncaiftilly  pot  in  jwctice  in  Frooce.  Among  these 
SIM  tint  oontrivaa  by  nr.  R.  L.  Bdmwoitli,  nbo  states 
thai  ht  liad  made  expeiiments  as  early  as  1767«  when  he 
propMed  to  use  the  sails  of  a  windmill  a^i  a  means  of  con- 
veying inte1liL,'enee  by  .signals.  The  report  of  Cliappe's  ' 
teU'uraph  re\ivcd  the  matter  with  hini,  and  late  in  17S>-1 
he,  with  some  friends,  tried  experiment*  with  a  numerieal 
telegraph  i  or  a  telegraph  expressing  numbers,  which  num- 
bers refer  to  letters,  woroStOr  sentences,  in  adictionar}'),  on 
the prineipio  shown  in  tho  ent  Fig.  3.  An  index,  dtr  poi  nte  r, 
in  me  Ivm  of  an  iaoinlei  triangle,  was  ao  momited  upon 
n  post,  or  on  ft  portable  triangular  stand,  that  U  might  be 

Fig,  9, 
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t  I'm  el  into  any  of  the  eight  positions  shown  in  the  upper 
l)art  of  the  cut ;  these  positions  indicatinsr,  respectively, 
0  and  the  mimernls  1  to  7-  Four  sueh  jHiinlers,  mounted 
side  by  side  by  side,  as  in  the  lower  part  of  tlie  fiirure, 
aflbrd  jjower  for  cxprcs-sing  any  number  from  1  to  7777, 
excepting  8,  9.  18,  10, 28,  20.  and  all  others  in  which  the 
numerals  Sand  9  are  required :  the  first  pointer  represent- 
ing thousands,  the  second  hundreds,  the  third  tens,  and 
the  fourth  units.  Thus  the  four  black  pointers  in  the 
figure,  beins;.  respectively,  in  the  positions  indicating 
2,  7,  7.  and  4,  express,  collectively,  the  number  2774.  The 
numerical  system  affords  at  least  equal  facilities  with  the 
idphabetic  or  lettering  plan  for  secrecy  in  the  communica- 
tions; since  tiweonnection  between  tKe  numbers  expressed 
and  the  sentences  to  which  they  refer  may  be  changed  at 
pleasure,  and  none  of  the  persons  employed  in  transmit- 
tin;^  the  intelliirenee  neeil  to  ])ossess  the  dictionary,  the 
mtinfn^r  lieinsr  all  that  they  require  to  know.  In  reference 
to  thii*  di>riiu  tive  feiitipe  ut' his  j)'i;in.  Kdffeworth  observes 
that,  while  '  telegraph  is  a  proper  name  for  a  machine 
which  describes  at  a  mituioe,  teisMgrapA,  or,  contractedly, 
tellogra^  is  a  proper  name  for  a  maehine  which  de- 
scribes wonlr  at  a  mstance  and  therefore  he  uses  the 
latter  tenn.  In  his  '  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Conveying 
Secret  and  Swift  Litelligence,'  pubh.shed  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  tlie  '  Transactii)ns  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.' 
in  which  the  details  of  his  plan  are  fully  given,  Edgcworth 
notioes  the  great  advantages  derivable  from  the  applica- 
tion of  telegraphic  communication  to  commercial  and 
general  purposes,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  speedy  announce- 
ment ofmarket-pricea  at  a  drstance ;  and  even  hints  at  the 
poaatbili^  of  a  hoe  of  tel«gi«phs  between  Europe  and  the 


East  Indies.  He  also  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  A 
Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Cbarlemoot 
on  the  Tellograph,  and  on  the  Detaice  of  Inland,*  wbieh 
was  lanrinted  at  London  in  1787* 

Anooier  of  the  individuals  whose  attention  wai  diraetod 
to  this  subject  by  Chappe's  telegraph,  was  the  Rev.  J. 
Gamble,  llieu  chaplain  to  the  Diuce  of  York.  He  issued 
a  thin  quarto  jMimphlet,  without  date,  entitled  •  Observa- 
tions on  Telegrapluc  Experiments,'  in  whicii,  aiW  noticing 
several  suggestions  which  had  been  made  for  effecting 
rapid  commiiiacatioD,  he  propounds  another,  of  which  be 
beiiwred  himatlf  to  be  the  inventor.  The  a^aratus  which 
he  proposed  conrisied  of  a  frame-work  containhag  five 
boards,  or  shutters,  arranged  vertically  one  above  the 
other,  and  pivoted  in  such  a  way  that  any  or  all  of  them 
might  be  closed,  .so  as  to  present  their  broad  surl'aces  to 
the  eye,  or  opened,  so  as  to  present  merely  a  thin  edge, 
which  would  be  invisible  at  n  distance.  The  various  signals 
{Hoduced  by  dosing  one  or  more  of  these  shutters  may  be 
applied  either  to  a  nuoMrical  or  an  alphabetical  system. 
A  similar  plan  iubmitted  to  the  Admiralty  in  1796,  by 
Lord  George  Murray,  was  adopted  in  the  ilrat  government 
line  of  telegraphs  established  m  England,  in  17^,  between 
London  and  Dover.  The  '  Aimual  Register'  for  tliat  year 
(p.  4  of  the  *  Chronicle')  mentions  the  erection  of  the 
telegraph  over  the  Admiralty  on  the  28th  of  January,  and 
states  tnat  information  had  Moa  convqred  from  Dover  to 
London  in  seven  nanates.  TbeaotiottoftbiBhindoftde- 
graph,  which  was  continued  in  use  by  the  Admiralty  until 
the  year  1816,  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  4,  in  which  A  repre- 
sents a  square  Irame-isork  \sith  six  octagonal  shutters, 
1,2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  arranged  in  two  vertical  columns,  or 

Fig.  A. 
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sets,  and  tnncd  into  a  vertical  position,  so  as  to  diqplaj 
their  broad  surfkees  completely,  and  B  represents  tm 

same  apparatii'>  with  the  boards  or  shutters  placed  horizon- 
tally, or  turned  one-quarter  round  upon  tVieir  resjjeetive 
axes,  so  as  to  present  nothing  but  their  edees  to  tru  eye. 
Tile  central  space  between  the  two  columns  of  shutters 
serves  to  render  them  mora  ^rtinct  to  a  distant  observer, 
and  atfords  room  for  the  ropes  and  pulleys  by  which  the 
telcgiaph  is  worked,  and  which  are  managed  by  persons 
in  the  observatory  below.  As  shown  bv  the  following 
table,  the  six-shutter  teleirraph  is  capable  of  cxjiressing 
sixty-three  diff'ertmt  signals,  by  clo-^itig  one,  two,  three,  or 
more  of  the  shutters,  according  to  the  Arabic  mimt  rals  in 
the  tabic,  which  refer  to  the  numbers  in-serted  in  the  cut 
Fig.  4,  A.  The  position  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  4,  B. 
is  not  counted  ea  a  signal ;  it  being  tiie  poMtion  of  rest. 

ThMs         Separate  or  Dinliuct  Sigtmh  ghm  ijf  Mt 
Si.r-*huiter  Telegraph. 


I 

23 

724 

236 

1245 

3456 

2 

24 

125 

2\T> 

1246 

12345 

3 

25 

126 

'246 

1256 

12346 

4 

26 

lai 

256 

1345 

12356 

6 

34 

136 

345 

1346 

12456 

6 

3S 

19B 

346 

1356 

18456 

12 

36 

145 

356 

14.56 

23-1.56 

13 

4.5 

146 

450 

2345 

123456 

14 

40 

156 

12W 

2:M6 

15 

SO 

234 

1235 

2356 

16 

m 

285 

1296 

2466 

These  rignals  atfords  the  means  of  expressing  each  tetter 
of  the  alphabet,  and  each  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  by  a 
distinct  and  simple  sign,  vaA  still  leave  several  lagns  uUp 
appropriated,  which  msy  be  applied  to  words  or  sentenoaa 
(H  ooumon  use,  or  to  aiMtiaiy  signals ;  and  the  eomma* 
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tion  between  the  sii^aLs  given  in  the  table  and  the  lettms 
ornumeraU  the^ represent  maybe  varied  almost  intiniteir ; 
to  that  if.  in  time  of  war,  thu  key  were  to  fall  into  tne 
iMikU  of  tlM  enemvj  it  nigbi  be  immediately  changed.  In 
a  modiflealion  of  tmtkiiia  of  telegraph,  iniendad  for  nip:ht 
ajs  wel!  as  for  day  !«.'rvici',  which  was  submitted  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  in  \iM)7>.  by  Mr.  Joseph  Davis,  a  sovfiith 
shutter  or  boaixi  is  added,  whicli.  instead  of  bcini;  poised 
on  an  honiontal  axis,  is  msule  to  ihde  up  and  down  in 
^rooraata the  centre  of  thu  iramework;  so  that  it  may 
atther  iinfe  with  the  ihutten  1  and  2,  a  and  4.  or  r>  and  0, 
•r,  if  not  required  at  all.  tBEV  deaeend  into  a  8|Mce  pro- 
vided for  it  in  the  roof  of  the  oWrvaton'.  By  thia  limple 
device  the  power  of  the  machine  is  quadrupled  ;  it  being 
rendered  capable  of  mukinsr  the  sixty-tluec  b-ii^nals  slvawn  ; 
in  the  table  without  the  8iidmg-shutl«r,  fuid  the  iike  num- 
ber with  it  in  each  of  its  three  visible  potitiona,  or  two 
hundred  and  fifly-two  changei  in  the  whole. 

About  the  same  time  that  shutter-telegraphs  were  being 
tntraduead  in  JSogknd.  th«  Ghcwaliar  A.  N.  Edclcrute. 
of  Stoddiolni,  waa  dcvinnir  rindhur  nuwUnoy  for  uaa  in 
Sweden.  In  1796  he  published  an  aeconnt  of  his  experi- 
ment«  and  inventions  in  ttit  SwedjJi  language,  which  in 
IMOI  was  translated  into  French  and  publislii  i  :ii  Paris, 
and  was  noticed  in  Nicholson's  'Journal'  in  1803.  A  few 
years  latter  Edelcranti  communicated  a  model  of  his  tele- 
graph to  the  English  Society  of  Arts,  in  whose  '  Transac- 
tiOM'  for  18Q8  (vol.  ZZvL,  pp.  184-189).  it  is  minutely 
described.  He  commenced  his  experiments  in  Septem- 
ber, 1794,  with  a  machine  resembling  that  first  employed 
in  France  ;  but  he  .-ioon  ahantloned  it,  and  atlopted  a  shut- 
ter-telegraph with  ten  boards  or  vanet*,  armjig«;d  in  three 
vcHical  i-aiiks,  of  which  the  centre  one  has  four,  and  the 
others  Uuee  boards  each.  By  tiu»  arrangement  1024 
clianges  or  signals  may  be  clearly  sliown  ;  and  it  would  be 
poaublc*  by  obaervingthe  order  in  which  the  ahutten  are 
exhibited,  to  show  4.037,912  changes.  The  minute  atten- 
tion  II  rpired  in-  this  ca.se  \Miuld.  liowcver,  neca.^ion  some  ] 
uneeriainty  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  llial  any  circumstances 
could  render  so  many  changes  at  all  desirable.  Kdel- 
crantt  recommends  that  tlie  vanes  or  shutters,  which  are 
represented  as  of  a  square  form,  should  be  painted  black, 
and  the  frames  which  support  them  either  white  or  red  ; 
and  he  aaya  that  the  mtervals  between  the  abutters 
ahonld  be  greater  than  their  diameters.  The  apparatus 
tat  working  the  telegraph  is  in^nious.  but  too  compli- 
Cated  for  description  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  slate  that, 
when  out  of  use,  the  shutters  are  heltl  open  by  weights, 
and  that  Uie  leveraiie  atl'orded  by  the  apparatus  lor  closinc 
them  is  such  a»  to  enable  one  man  to  hold  them  all,  if 
necessarv.  against  a  high  wind,  which,  it  i^  added,  could 
not  b^oone  with  the  fngliah  aix-ahuttar  telef^iaph.  not- 
widtttandin^  the  snaller  number  of  vanea,  without  em- 
ploying several  men.  Tliis  inconvenience  led  Wr.  Henry 
Ward,  who  had  observed  the  difficulty  of  workinix  the 
teletfrtjih  at  Ulandford,  in  Dorsetshiie.  to  ciuitrive  an 
int^eniouH  apparaluii  wtui;h  is  described  iu  pat^e^ 
of  the  same  volume  of  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Society  of 
AxU  as  that  which  contains  the  communication  of  the  Cbe- 
vafier  Edelcrantz.  In  this  apparatus  the  grooved  wheel 
or  ^Icnr  which  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  shutter,  to 
receive  the  rope  by  which  it  is  ttimed,  has  the  grooved 
portion  of  its  rim  formed  in  two  segments,  which  are  so 
altmhed  to  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  by  steel  spring 
that  they  fly  off  and  remain  at  a  little  di.iitance  from  it 
when  tliere  is  no  strain  on  the  rope  ;  although,  so  soon  as 
the  rape  is  pulled,  its  pressure  forces  the  segments  into 
close  eoatact  with  the  aohd  lim  of  the  wheel.  In  the 
«a|nients«refOffniedtwonotdMe,  whieh,  when  the  shutter 
is  m  cither  of  its  required  positions,  engage  with  a  fixed 
catch  M  soon  as  the  strain  on  the  rope  u  relaxed,  and  so 
hold  the  shutter  steady  without  any  aid  from  the  at- 
tendant. The  pulling  of  the  rope,  by  drawing  the  seg- 
ment:* close  to  the  wheel,  releases  the  catch,  and  conse- 
quently enables  the  attendant  to  return  the  bhutter  to  its 
original  position.  The  ten-shutter  telegraph  of  Edel- 
eiants  hadf  at  ttie  date  of  his  letter  to  the  Societv  of  Aits, 
been  in  eonstant  use  for  twelve  years,  on  both  sioea  of  the 
Bahic,  and  in  tl  i  placet*  in  Sweden  ;  *  chiefly  in  lacili- 
tatini;  the  c\)nuiuuueation  of  posts  bet\\een  Itu^iaia  and 
Fii.laiid  on  one  side  of  the  Hallic  .  and  Suedi'H  and  Eng- 
land on  the  other.'  He  stales  tliat  one  person  was  iiui&- 
irieiit  Ibr  working  it  and  making  the  oMcrvations,  espe- 


cially  at  the  terminal  ^tationa;  and  Ciat  MX 

usually  given  in  a  minute. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Macdonald,  who  greatly  pltfCM  the 
niunerical  to  tlie  spelUng  or  lettering  qfitem,  recommends 
a  shutter-telegraph  of  wtill  snreater  power,  wad  eonaeonenllv 

of  greM'iT  rii[i:jili'\il3 ,  t;,an  that  of  Edelcrantz.  His  ter- 
restnal  teietirajto,  tlit:  uji.antages  of  which  he  has  pleaded 
at  length  in  two  treatises,  pubhilied  in  1808  and  1817. 
conaisU  of  thirteen  shutters,  arranged,  like  those  of  Edel- 
crantz, m  three  vertical  sets,  which  represent,  respectively, 
hundreds,  tens,  and' units.  As  three  boards  in  each  set 
would  only  alRird  seven  <»nnbinationa  for  each  column, 
he  uses  four,  which  give  fiAeen  combinations,  ten  of 
which  are  used  to  express  the  numerals  from  I  to  9,  and  U, 
and  tile  remaining  live  lor  ablireviations  and  arbitrary  sig- 
nals. The  twelve  ordinar)-  boaixLi  aie  capable  of  pn>- 
ducinc;  -lO'J-T)  distinct  conihinations,  and  flie  tlnrteenth,  or 
auxiliary  board,  which  is  mounted  over  the  centre  of  Uie 
machine,  doubles  that  number.  A  flag  or  vane  is  addtd 
to  the  hundHMl  aida  of  the  appacabuL  to  diatinpii^  ii  in 
whatever  <Kreetton  it  may  be  viewed,  and  a  nul  eliding 
upon  the  staff  which  !.upjA  :  t>  i1  ?.trord.s  the  means  of  a^ain 
douhiinic  the  number;  so  Uuit,  in  the  whole,  1G,3HJ  dis- 
tinct siifiis  may  be  made  with  this  macliine.  Maedon.ud 
reconinietiUs  tiiai  the  tihuttcrs  be  mad«i  about  tive  teet 
square ;  in  which  case  they  may  be  seen  with  a  moderate 
telescope,  in  dear  weather,  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  eleven 
miles. 

Although  the  shutter-telegraph  vms  originally  con- 
sidered an  improvement  upon  mat  of  M.  Chappe.  which 
was  so  complex  as  to  lead  to  con.Mderable  risk  of  error, 
unlei>e»  it  were  worked  by  a  practii>ed  person,  experience 
has  established  the  superiority  of  telegraphs  or  sema 
phores  with  moveable  arms:  and thtfe have  bMn greatly  sim* 
plified,  so  as  to  avoid  the  objection  nked  to  tht  oU  Pteneh 
telegraph.  Among  the  aenemes  proposed  aoon  after  the 
first  practical  application  of  telegraphs,  waa  one  wMeh  eoo 
sisted  in  dividing  a  large  circle  into  twenty-four  parts,  ftv 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  employing  a  tra\ersing 
radius,  or  indev,  to  point  them  out:  wires  beinc  ti\ed  l>e 
tore  Uie  object-glass  of  the  telescope  to  enable  the  dis- 
tant observer  to  determine  the  position  of  the  radius.  This 
plan  could  only  be  applied  to  Miort  flistances,  because  ie« 
fraction  might  render  it  dilBcoU  to  distinguish  between 
positions  so  little  varying  from  each  other.  The  same 
radiating  principle  was,  nowevcr,  adopted  in  some  nu* 
chines  of  more  practical  character;  among  which  was  a 
telcLrraiih  contrived  bv  the  licv.  J.  Oamble  (whose  ori- 
1,'inal  bnutter-tele;^pn  has  been  before  mentioned),  con- 
sisting of  five  beams  or  arms  pivoted  at  the  top  of  a  po>1, 
upon  one  axis,  and  capable  of  producing  many  different 
combinations  without  uang  anglea  of  loa  than  4fi*.  On  a 
dnilar  principle  were  eonsbrocted  the  neneh  eoaat  tele- 
graphs adopted  in  IStKl,  to  which  the  name  o( srmajJi'  r.s 
was  first  applied,  and  from  uhu  h  it  ha.s  been  <:iveii  tc 
other  telegraphic  machines,  the  action  of  which  is  d.  - 
pcndant  upon  the  motion  of  arms  around  pivots  pluct^  at 
or  near  their  extremities.  These  French  aemapnonM.  or 
as  th^  were  sometimea  eallecU  t*4fiuU'fe§l*,  consisted  uf 
upright  posts  with  two  or  three  moveable  arnui,  turning 
upon  separate  pivots,  one  above  the  other.  Before  tlu'y 
were  much  known  in  this  country.  Captain  (now  Major* 
General :  Paisley  had  Iteen  led  to  observe  the  inferiority  of 
the  common  land-tek^jnipb  to  that  used  at  sea,  which  con- 
sisted of  coloured  f\p.gi,  and  by  which  three  numbers,  or 
rather  three  numerals  combined  to  form  one  numh<T, 
might  be  readily  exprt».'»ed.  To  remedy  this  de;<  ct,  he, 
in  1807  (before  he  had  seen  the  French  semaphore;,  de- 
vised what  he  tenned  a  •  polysrrammatic  telegraph,'  of 
which  he  published  ade- .  ti  '  i  t'u  tv  .  r  i  v-iiint!i  \  i.hiai 
of  Tilloca's  '  Philonuphicai   .Magazine.     Tliis  maciiinr, 

wUeh  ia  Nfnaaotcd  in  f¥^S,coDnted«rfbarpoata.ai 
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(he  top  of  each  of  which  was  pivoted  a  pair  of  arms.  Each 
pair  of  arms  wa«  capable,  bv  assMming  the  various  por- 
tions indicated  by  the  dotted  litie!^  added  to  ihe  firA  pair, 
of  funning  more  than  a  sufficient  variety  of  distinct  lig- 
ntli  to  expreiis  any  of  the  numenb  or  flie  0;  sod  coo* 
scquently  the  whole  machine  could  reprnsent  any  num- 
ber composed  of  not  more  than  four  fi inures,  besides 
having  several  Mtrnals  to  si)are.  In  1809  Captain  Paaley 
saw  the  Fn-iuli  ii>emaphure,  wliich  he  descnbed  in  the 
followinK  year,  together  with  a  nuxliticalion  of  liis  own 
)>o)ygnunmatic  telegraph,  founded  upon  it,  in  the  thirty- 
filth  volume  of  the  periodical  just  mentioned.  Thi«  lim- 
pUfled  polygfnunmitie  tclc^ph,  reprawnted  in  Fig.  6. 


J^^.  6. 


lin  >  ;ir<2  added  to  showtlie  various  positions  in  which  the 
arms  may  be  placed,  and  numerals  to  fhpv  the  namberi 
indicfttea  by  those  pooitions.  Only  two  armg  an  «m- 
ployod;  but  as  thay  arc  mounted  upon  Mpoitte  pivoti» 

Ptg.  7. 


has  three  pain  of  arms,  representing  hundiedit  tcna. 
Mid  iuuts»  piTOtcd  to  different  parts  of  the  same  ver- 
tieal  poet.  ?nus  contrivance  is  adopted  by  Lieutenant- 

Huloru'l  Macdonald,  with  very  trifling  vanati<;a,  in  liis 


•  Treatise  exolanatory  of  a  new  System  of  Navai,  MiUtary, 
uttd  Puiitical  Telegraphic  Cotmnuiiication,'  published  in 
1817.    By  the  addition  of  a  ball  and  vane  at  the  top  of 
the  :n:l.^t,  it  becomes  a  ntachine  of  the  same  power  as 
Maodonaid'e  thiiteen-abutter  telegraph;  ae  each  pair  of 
aims  is  capable  of  assuminip  fifteen  disthic^  poaittoos.  An* 
other  aeniaptiori'  on  the  j-aine  juir-t  iple  wni;  submitted  to 
the  Society  of  Ar'.s  m  ls21,  t>y  hjeuter.ant  N.  H.  Nicolas, 
and  dex'ni)od,  to::ethi'r  with  a  method  of  applying  a 
chitting  key  tu  telegraphic  communications,  for  tfie  pur- 
pose of  insuring  their  secrecy,  in  the  thirty-ninth  volume  of 
th<'  Society's  'Transactions;*  where,  although  allusion  is 
luadc,  in  a  note,  to  thu  similar  plan  published  by  Colonel 
Macdonald,  nothing  is  said  of  the  earlier  invention  of 
Padey.   The  tclegiaph  of  Lieutenant  Nicolas  consists  of 
:i  lolly  pole  with  four  pairs  of  arm>.  one  BbovL  another, 
the  lowest  pair  representing  luiit.s.    I\)r  viu  h  of  the  liiree 
Juwer  pairs  oT  arms  time  positions  are  all  tliat  are  required, 
0  being  indicated  by  both  arms  being  elosed  into  the  post, 
and  therefore  concealed  ftom  mgbt  ;  but  tlie  upper  pair 
are  wade  to  represent  any  number  ihim  1  to  Id,  lo  that 
the  total  lange  of  the  maemne  is  from  1  to  This 
is  efTected  by  making  the  riirht  arm  represent  1,  2,  or  3. 
according  to  its  position  a^  uielined  upuai  ds.  extended  lujri- 
zuntally,  or  inehned  downwanls;  aiul  aviitjinni;  to  the  lell 
arm  the  number  4  if  inclined  downwards,  ur  H  U  extended 
horizontally.   5, 6, 7,  and  9  are  formed,  respectively,  by  the 
combiiiatiou  of  tlie  signs  fur  4  and  1,  4  and  2,  4  and  3,  and 
8  and  I :  and,  in  the  case  of  the  pair  of  arms  which  re- 
present thousands,  the  left  arm  when  inclined  upwards 
indicates  12;  and  10.  11,  13,  14,  and  15  are  produced  by 
8  and  2,  Sand  3.  12  and  1,  1  >  and  2.  and  12  and  3,  re- 
spectively.  The  tek  trrni)lvs  uputi  tlie  ( oinniercial  line  of 
communication  recently  establislied  between  London  and 
the  Downs  are  constructed  vip^ni  another  modification  of 
the  polygrammatic  principle ;  four  pairs  of  arms  being  em- 
ploiyed,  but  mounted  upon  two  po«ti»  instead  of  one,  as  in 
the  semaphore  last  described,  or  fonr,  as  in  the  original 
design  of  Captain  Parley. 

In  181G  it  was  de'.enuuied  to  chan:,'e  the  Admiralty  tele- 
erajihs  into  seinapliorcB  con.*>ti  ue'ed  on  the  principle  of 
thuste  used  tn  Fiaace,  with  ttie  improvements  sugifested 
by  Sir  Home  Popham,  who  had  previously  done  much  for 
the  improvement  of  naval  signals.  The  action  of  Pop- 
ham's  semaphoT*  is  explained  by  Fig.  7,  in  which  dotted 

•  1C,JHI9  it  U»"*  in:»iniiim  n'lmbn  »1-itr<l  in  Ihe  ilrtcript  'ui  nf  tin-  miicliliii; ; 
Iml  ihiii  it  |i<x.lMii4t  a  niii)>rivt  for  l&^SiM,  w  M  mou*  1>  ilncriboil  fvt  ptv- 
49e!w  fl»i  ni  D««r  It,  slOuMDlt  il  to       t»  eoHih*  Imw  K  aiila  ba  tes, 


each  of  them  can  assume  six  different  po*itions,  and  the 
two  toticther  are  eapable  of  affording  forty-eiglit  stignaU ; 
which  number,  though  less  than  that  given  by  the  six- 
shutter  telegraph,  is  sufficient  to  express  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  the  Aiabio  aamoals,  and  to  leave  tlurteett 

I  signals  unappropriated,  for  abbreinationa  attd  ailiitnuy 
signs.   This  Kind  of  semaphore  is  still  i  i  f1     Ihe  cfovem- 

I  ment  stations  ;  and  for  the  following  table  of  its  various 
chaniTcs  or  jiositions,  and  of  the  letters  and  numbers  in- 
dicated by  ihem.  we  are  indebted  to  the  article  '  Tele- 
graph.' in  the  seventh  edition  of  the  '  Encycloptedia  Bri- 
tanoica,'  by  Sir  John  Banrow,  one  of  the  secretaries  to  tlia 
Admifuty. 

Table  the  gnarate  or  liintinct  Si^/fils  giien  hy  the 
AdmraUjf  Tutgraph,  with  thetr  respective  ISigni/lca- 
turn. 
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Sir  Home  Poi^am's  telegraph,  in  addition  to  ill  ntpcriori^ 
in  the  important  quality  of  simplicity,  was  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  those  whicn  preceded  it  in  the  details  of  me- 
chanical coiihtruction  ana  in  the  mode  of  effecting  the  re- 
quired movements.  These  are  minutely  detailed  and  illus- 
trated with  engravings,  in  tlie  thirty-fourth  \ohime  of  the 
'  Transactions'  of  the  Society  of  Ait^,  in  whose  museum  a 
model  of  the  telegraph  is  deposited.  The  vertical  post  or 
beam  ianot  a  solid  mass  of  timber,  but  a  boUow  liexaigonal 
mast,  which,  turning  on  a  pivot  at  its  footi  and  in  a  collar 
where  it  passes  through  the  roof  of  the  cabin  used  as  an 
observatory,  may  be  moved  so  as  to  display  its  signals  in  any 
direction.  The  moveable  arms  are  provided  with  balance- 
weights  in  tiie  lorai  of  masses  of  metal  attaclietl  to  their 
shorter  ends,  very  near  to  the  ]iivots  upon  wbieh  they 
turn,  by  which  means  thev  are  enabled  to  move  iu  any 
direetion  with  the  exertioaof  aveiy  mall  fbrec ;  and  the/ 
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are  made,  when  :>iit  of  u^t.'.  to  fall  into  grooves  or  recesses 
m  the  post,  so  ai  tu  become  wholly  invisible.  The  move- 
mentii  are  etfected  by  meaiis  of  two  winch-handles  near 
the  base  of  the  m»t,  within  the  cftbin,  one  for  each  am. 
The  winch-handles  turn  two  small  vertiea)  bevil-wheeli, 
which  communicate  motion  bv  means  of  two  horizontal 
bevil-whccls  to  long  upritrht  snails  or  rods,  which  ytasH  up 
the  in-uii^  t)f  the  hollow  j)a>t  of  the  telegraph.  At  llu- 
Upper  endsot  these  toiIn  uhich  im-  held  steady  by  suiUble 
bearing,  arc  endless  >c  ri'\\>.,  winch  work  into  toothed 
wheels  fixed  upon  the  ax^s  ot  the  arms,  and  therebjr  com- 
municate  motion  to  them.  In  order  t  hat  the  penon  who 
works  the  machine  may  know  precisioly  when  the  arms  arc 
broii$rht  to  the  req;urea  positiojw,  similar  cndlctts  screws 
are  ollded  near  the  !o^vt  |■  ends  of  the  vertical  rods,  to  givi- 
motion  by  toothed  wheels  to  indexes,  which  give  a 
miniature  representation  of  the  motion  oi  ihe  arms.  Ex- 
cepting these  indexes  and  the  winch-handles,  the  whole 
apparatus  is  enclosed  in  the  vertical  shatl  of  the  telegraph, 
m  the  outside  of  which  soiaU  blocks  maj  be  added,  to 
enable  a  person,  with  the  awisUwce  of  *  lope  tarn  tlie  top 
of  ttx'  po>t.  to iiNcendthemadiineibrthepuipOMof  dcBD' 
ng  iiiid  uiliiig  it. 

About  the  same  time  Sir  Ilonu^  Pctphatn  prnposed  a 
modification  of  the  semaphore  for  marine  purposes,  which, 
ne  cimceived,  would  be  found  very  advantageous  for  the 
metehant-servicc,  by  superseding  uie  necessity  for  a  costly 
set  of  rignal-flags;  the  expense  and  wear  and  tear  at 
which  foiTned  a  serious  objectiiiu  to  a  system  of  general 
telegrauliic  commuuication  at  sea,  exieptiivsr  in  the  ships 
of  the  Kttst  India  Company.  H;s  jnoiioM  d  ^^ a-trkgraph 
would  not,  it  is  statecl,  cost  more  thiia  litty  sinliings  at 
flret,  and  its  wear  and  tear  would  not  amount  to  five  shil- 
lingisaycar.  As  the  height  of  an  appanUus  resembling 
hb  land-semaphore  would  be  otjeotoniable  for  marine 
purposes,  Popham  nroposed  to  use  two  posts  twelve  feet 
two  inches  high  and  six  inches  thick,  each  ha>ing  a  single 
Mill  .six  fit  t  tour  iiu'lies long  and  leu  inches  lnornl,  pivoU'd 
lu  tht  tojj,  but  not  falling  into  a  slot  in  Itic  iwst,  aa  in  tlic 
last-described  machine.  In  a  small  slot  at  tne  top  of  eacli 
post  is  a  grooved  pulley  or  sheave  tixed  npon  the  same 
axis  as  the  arm  ;  and  at  a  convenient  height  from  the 
bottom  of  each  post  another  precisely  similar  pulley  is 
mounted  in  like  way,  its  axis  passing  through  the  post, 
and  carrj'iTic  .a  small  whrp!  with  four  iiamllc.-i  at  riL'ht 
angles  Wltli  t  ach  otlu  i-,  by  wliich  tiio  niacliiiii;  is  woikud  ; 
the  motion  oftlit-  lower  pulley  bi.ir.u'  conini.inicated  to  the 
upper  one,  and  consequently  to  the  arm,  by  an  endless 
tope,  which  has  two  or  three  turns  round  each  of  the 
sheaves,  and  passes  up  by  tlie  sides  of  the  post.  Wlien  tlie 
telegraph  is  in  use,  the  post.i  may  be  attache<l  to  the  side 
of  the  vessel  by  stepping  their  lower  ends  into  blocks 
fixed  for  the  purpose,  and  lashing  them  to  the  bnlwarfes; 
ov  maybe  mounted  (;])oii  1nKk>.  so  a>  to  be  reiulily 
iiHJved  from  one  piirt  of  ill*  -hiji  toanotlu  i  .  Ttu^  di>srri]i- 
tion  of  this  machine  in  Sii  lioim.'  I'oijhaiirs  t  oHinuinica- 
tion  to  the  Society  of  Arts  mentions  l»ut  tour  positions 
for  each  arm,  and  states  that  when  placed  in  the  four 
poaitions  diagonallv  to  the  post,  one  arm  denotes  1, 2, 3, 
and  4,  and  ttie  other  5, 6, 7,  and  8.  This  arrangement 
gives  twenty-four  distinct  signals,  ami  Rvoids  the  p>o»- 
sihilitvof  mtstnkin^thc  horizontal  for  an  inciined  position 
oi  t  itlu  I  m  ill,  oi  which  there  mij^t,  owing  to  the  motion 
of  the  ship,  be  some  risk. 

Major-Gencral  Pasley,  in  a  pamphlet j)ublished  in  1823, 
entitled  *  Docription  of  the  Universal  Telegraph  for  Day 
and  Night  Sigmds,*  atatea  that,  althmigh  he  at  one  time 
considered  Popham's  arrangements  to  be  judicious,  he 
now  deems  the  use  of  two  separate  pivots  in  the  land- 
seniitpliorL',  and  (j1  two  posts  in  that  loi'  iiiariiu'  ii-v,  iir.iie- 
cuiv!>ary  ;  and  that,  conceiving  siuipltcUy  lu  be  oi  more 
consequence  than  the  power  of  making  many  changes  or 
distinct  signals,  he  has  abandoned  the  polygraaunatic 
principle,  and  adopted  the  simple  fonn  shown  ill  the  next 
cut,  Fim:.  8,  which  represents  what  he  atylea  the  *  univenai 
telegraph,'  as  adapted  for  day-serrice.  It  eonttsts  of  an 
upriulif  po-»  with  two  aim.s.  both  attached  to  one  pivot  at' 
it.s  lijjpfi-  I Mii'iiiitv.  Each  iuiii  is  c  ai'iible  of  H.sauniuig  the 
st  vi'ii  positions  iiulicati'd  in  the  cut,  l)i'siilfs  what  is  called 
the  xttrft,  wtitch  is  made  when  turned  down  and  obscured 
by  tlie  post.  Twenty-eight  distinct  signals  may  therefore 
be  nmde  by  the  apparatus,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined 
lable;  these  bung  mora  than  aulBcieBt  iat  tba  Iett«n  of 


4 
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the  alphabet*  though  aot  numerous  enough  to  illaw  of  a 
fbU  alphabet  and  the  numeial  charaeteis. 

Tabk         mparafr     dulinct  Signal*  gwenbg Patief't 

Untvermi  TetegrapA. 


1 

6 

15 

25 

36 

86 

2 

7 

16 

26 

V 

67 

3 

18 

17 

27 

45 

67 

4 

18 

29 

84 

46 

5 

14 

3t 

95 

47 

It  had  been  found,  in  using  Sir  Home  Popham^  dup- 

semaphores,  that  inconvcnicnof  and  uncertainty  was 
occR.sioned  by  the  signals  liciiiic  sometimes  seen  in  revensc. 
invshirh  l  asc  oiii'  ni;iiii)er  or  siini  would  1:h'  t  niifoundcd 
with  aiiotluT:  and  this  ciicumstauie  having  been  men- 
tioned to  Pasley  by  an  officer  in  the  navy,  he  provided 
against  its  occurrence  with  liis  universal  telegrapn  bvthe 
addition  of  the  auxiliary  arm,  or  indicator,  markeffain 
the  cut,  which,  in  whatever  direction  the  machine  may 
be  viewed,  distinguishes  the  side  at  which  the  niimermi 
siL'^ris  c-oriinU'iice.  It  sines  also  to  pri'vt-nt  the  position 
uuirkcil  4  from  beim;  t  onfoumird  with  the  stop,  which  it 
might  be  if  there  wi  re  nothini:  to  indK-atL'  that  the  tele- 
graph is  at  work,  and  to  enable  the  eye  to  measure  its 
height.  The  arms  and  indicator  of  this  telegraph  are 
fmmed  and  pannelled,  for  the  sake  of  lightness,  and  the 
former  more  tvsp«ettve1y  before  and  behind  the  post ;  the 
iiulicntor  only  fiirnini;  up,  by  moans  of  a  lopo  from  h. 
into  a  iM\it\  111  the  slialt,  like  the  anils  of  I'ophainV  stiua- 
]ihorr.  Thi-  coimtiTbalanre  weights  of  the  a^lll^  are  not 
fixed  close  to  the  pivot,  but  extend  to  some  distance  from 
it,  in  the  form  of  a  slender  framework  of  iron,  with  &  baO 
at  the  outer  extremity,  their  light  appearance  reodenng 
them  almost  inrisible  at  a  distenee.  The  motions  art 
effected  by  an  endless  chain  or  rope,  with  a  contrivance 
for  keeping  it  at  the  necessary  degree  of  tendon,  as  this 
i  laii  i>  quicker  in  action  than  that  of  Popham  ;  Init  Pasli-v 
oh-i  r\i  >  that  if,  as  in  a  ship-teU  iriaph,  n  rope  or  strap  !>t- 
1  sfd  instead  of  a  chain,  the  indi  x  attadu^  to  the  '■>>-■> 
jmliey  must  not  be  implicitly  depended  upon.  In  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  his  pamphlet  he  states  tnat,  in  working 
with  a  rope,  it  is  best  to  have  the  puUey^raovM  ^  a  tii- 
angular  form,  or  with  notches  of  tne  same  form,  eot  into 
projecting  cle.its  f  xcd  to  the  ir  cin  utnfi  reru  e.  in  which 
case  the  turns  of  the  rope  round  tlio  pulless  riuu  In  dis- 
pensed witli.  A  fiii'iid  who  wa?  wi-11  aL'piaintiii  with  ;he 
effects  of  the  climate  of  India,  recommended  to  him  that 
no  iron  should  be  used  in  semaphores  to  be  exposed  to  it. 
and  no  wood,  excepting  for  the  post,  which  may  be  of 
teak,  and  for  some  stddittonal  part»  required  toconvett  the 
machine  into  a  night'telegraph,  for  which  bamboo  may 
be  used.  The  pannele  of  tne  arms  should,  in  such  a  ea-se. 
be  made  of  thin  sheet-coppi  i.  a;id  thi  other  parts  of  the 
machine  of  bi-ass  or  bronze,  i'iislty  stales  that  telegraphs 
sliunld  in  general  ho  painted  black,  and,  if  ptissible.  so 

f laccil  that  they  may  be  seen  without  any  l)a«  kt'round. 
f  however  a  background  be  unavoidable,  the  telegtapfa 
should  be  of  such  a  colour  a»  to  contnrt  with  it.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  appeannce  of  the  backgnnind  varies 
much  nf  rlifft  rcnt  periods  of  the  day,  it  luis  In-  n  found 
u-i  fill  to  iiairit  the  arms  white  ancl  black,  in  iarce  che- 
quers, earh  oerupyiog  Injf  of  the  Width  and  hair of  the 
length  of  Uie  arm. 

The  ingenious  contrivaaees  trtddi  him  been  ittggaalcd 
for  elfectug  telegraphic  oomnnimcalioa  aie  ao  veiy  imi- 
m«NNi8,  lliii  aaiything  like  an  enumeration  of  than  is 
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impossible  in  thi»  place.  Several  depend  upon  the  appli- 
CJitiuii  of  iirnis  of  vanoua  forms  to  a  st/maplioric-  tcU'i^iriph. 
A  two-anj»ed  telegraoh,  of  which  the  two  arms  arc  ditt'e- 
rently  shaped,  WOOld  oe  capal)lc  of  making  twice  as  many 
fignus  as  a  tmntiSMd  tefeis'raph  with  bwi  anns  of  the 
■am*  form ;  bnt,  for  ordinarv'  purpose*,  nidi  an  amnin- 
ment  would  have  many  disadvantafres.  A  machine  of  this 
character,  contrived  by  Mr.  Alexander  Law,  for  both  land 
;\iid  sea  service,  is  dcscribi-d  in  the  thirty-third  volume  of 
the  '  Transactions' of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Another  class 
of  telegraphic  contrivances  depend  upon  the  exhibition  of 
devices  or  symbols,  in  a  manner  somewhat  resembling  the 
origrinal  eontrivanoe  of  Dr.  Hodce.  Of  this  sort  Mac- 
dotiald  describes  one  under  the  name  of  the  *  symbolic 
telesrraph,'  in  which  qrmbols  resembling  those  of  Hooke, 
but  represi  )itir  e  numerals  instead  of  alphabetic  characters, 
are  dropped  from  three  boxe*  or  screens  into  as  many 
open  spaces,  which  have  the  values  of  hundreds,  tens,  ;iiid  j 
units  respectively.  An  auxiliary  shutter,  a  ball,  and  a 
vane  or  nag,  as  in  his  shutter-telegraph,  serve  to  increase 
the  powen  of  the  machine  at  pleasure.  Another  cmitri- 
Tance.  which,  like  fhe  last  mentioned,  is  well  adapted  for 
a  portrdih'  telegraph  for  ii.se  in  moderate  distances,  was 
invented  about  the  year  1817  by  Mr.  Conolly,  and  de- 
scribed by  him  in  a  pamphlet  pul)li>hid  in  tliat  year,  in 
English  and  French,  entitled  '  An  Essay  on  universal 
Telegraphic  Communication,'  and  also  in  the  thirty-sixth 
volume  of  the '  Transactions'  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Co- 
nolly's  *F(>rfad>te  Telegraph*  eonMstsrimnlyof  three  square 
boards  painted  with  simple  devic  i  s  in  black  and  white,  as 
shown  m  Fig.  9,  the  colours  on  one  side  being  the  reverse 
of  thoM  itpim  the  othnr.  The  lix  figures  in  the  upper  ioms 

Fig.  9. 


are  thus  produced  upon  three  boards,  and  each  of  these 
six  figures  is  capable  of  producing  four  tKif^nt  signals, 
by  turning  each  side  of  the  board  downwards  in  succession, 
as  shown  in  the  four  devices  at  the  louer  part  of  tlie  cut. 
Thus  the  tliree  boards  afford  twenty-lour  distinct  si^r.als, 
wliich  are  sufficient  for  alphabetic  coniuiunication  ;  and  one 
onlv  is  sufficient  for  maikins  numerical  communications, 
witK  the  assistance  of  asmder  paddle -shaped  board,  the 
two  rides  of  which,  when  it  is  used  separately,  denote  atfir- 
mation  or  negation.  In  experiments  made  at  Chatham, 
boards  but  eighteen  inches  sciuare  were  found  sufficient 
for  a  distance  of  two  inilcs,  wilii  a  telescope  with  a  magni- 
fying power  of  twenty -five  ;  and  Mr.  Conolly  had  also,  it 
is  stated,  exhibited  tlu  so  signals  between  Gros-ncz  and 
Sarque,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles,  with  boards  twelve 
ftet  square.  The  day-telegraph  of  the  Rev.  James  Brem- 
ner,  alluded  to  in  a  previous  column,  consists  of  a  fk-ame- 
w  ork  w  itli  two  circular  openings,  in  each  of  which  a  semi- 
i-ircular  .screen  or  shutter  revolving  upon  an  axis  in  the 
t  entre  of  the  circle,  is  capable  of  assuming  four  different 

iiositions.  Tliis  machine  expresses  an  alphabet  of  sixteen 
ettcrs,  by  dividing  the  letters  into  four  classes  or  sets  of 
four  each,  and  mdcing  one  shutter  exprcsa  the  class,  and 
the  other  the  number  of  the  letter  in  that  class.  Major 
Charles  Le  Haidr  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Arts^  in 
1808,  a  ti  ll  i^Tapnic  scheme  of  very  difTirent  character  to 
most  tliat  luive  been  jiropo.sed.  ifis  telegraph  consists  of 
a  large  frame -•.\iuk  \\i\h  nine  radiating  liars,  representing 
the  numerals  from  1  to  0.  and  four  sets  of  other  bars  in- 
tersecting them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fonn  fbur  con- 
centric polygons  (tlie  whole  appaiatus  having  somewliat 
the  appearance  of  a  qnder's  web),  which  polygons  express 
re-pcct  i vely  units, tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands ;  thousands 
tieing  .-.hown  by  the  innermost  polygon.  Attaehed  to  the 
centre  of  the  machine  by  pivots  arc  four  sh  iidi  r  arms,  ciu-- 
rying  as  many  square  boards  of  sufficient  size  to  be  visible 
at  a  distance ;  the  respective  lengths  of  these  arms  being 
audi  tiMt  the  board  of  one  may,  during  the  revolution  of 
the  ann,  tiawie  tiie  polygon  which  represents  thousands, 
tint  of  OMther  flie  hunoeds  polygon,  kc  Hie  aetion  of 


the  apparatus  is  as  follows! — If  it  be  desired  to  express  the 
number  t)"Jt2.  tlic  shortest  nnn  i<  ]>!ace<l  in  such  a  jiosition 
that  its  board  may  rest  upon  the  radius  0,  at  the  point 
where  it  'is  intersected  by  the  thousand?-  or  innermost 
polygon ;  the  next  arm  is  fumed  to  the  radius  2,  its  board 
eoTering  the  point  of  intersection  between  it  ind  the 
second,  or  hundreds  polygon ;  the  tliird  arm  and  board  is 
not  called  into  action  at  all ;  and  the  fourtit  is,  like  the 
second,  turned  to  the  radius  2,  the  board  covering  the  in- 
tersection between  it  and  the  outermost  or  units  polyiron. 
Thus  far  therefore  the  machine  can  expre-'-i  any  number 
from  1  to  9lK)9 ;  but  its  power  is  increased  by  the  addition 
of  two  other  boards  at  the  upper  comers,  one  of  which 
denotes  10,000,  and  tllC  Other  20y000,  OT,  when  displayed 
together,  30,000 ;  so  Hmt  the  total  ran^  of  the  telegraph 
is  from  1  to  :?9.i(!»0. 

Several  modes  of  telesrraphic  communication  without 
machinery,  or  with  nothin-j  which  cannot  be  conveniently 
carried  by  hand,  have  been  devised,  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  militaiy  operations,  or  of  conveying 
speedy  intelligence  m  time  of  war,  wlws*  no  line  of  ordi- 
nary telegraphs  can  be  establistied.  In  1606  such  a  plan, 
under  the  name  of  an  '  anthropo-telegraph,'  was  laid 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  Knight  Spencer,  whose 
communication  was  printed  in  the  twenty-seventh  volume 
of  their  '  Transactions.'  Mr.  Spencer  had  observed,  in  the 
volunteer  service,  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  occa- 
sioned in  passing  tlie  orden  of  the  command-.-r-in-chief  to 
the  officen  commanding  distant  divisions,  when  a  grMt 
number  of  men  were  manoeuvred  together,  and  this  led 
him  to  devise  the  pl«n  alluded  to,  which  he  put  in  practice 
for  the  first  time  in  iHfT}  His  apparatus  consisted  simply 
of  two  circular  discs  of  wicker- work',  about  eiehteen  incties 
in  diameter,  with  handles  six  inches  long,  painted  v,  hit  e.  with 
a  black  circle  or  b.all  in  the  centre.  As  these  did  not  weigh 
more  than  about  a  pound  CSCllt  a  man  could  easily  hold 
them,  one  in  each  hand,  in  any  veouired  position.  Stand- 
ing in  the  (XMition  of  the  flm  figure  in  the  subjoined 
cut,  Fis-  Ifi  ^vith  both  discs  lu-ld  down  and  tr.nu'd  edge- 
wise to  the  observer,  the  telesiupher  indicated  •  .ittention"; 
in  the  second  po.sition,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  convey  in- 
telligence to  tlie  currespondent  at  a  distance;  turning 

i^lrg.  10. 


one-(iuarter  round  again,  and  dispbwing  one  disk  as  sliuwn 
by  the  third  fiicui^,  he  exDressM  the  number  1 ;  in  the 
next  position,  2;  ia  thefiftn.  3;  4,  5.  and  6  were  expressed 

by  positions  the  reverse  of  1,  2,  and  3;  the  right-hand  disk 
being  held  edt'ewise.  the  other  displayed;  7  was 

shown  by  disphiyin::  bnih  discs  in  the  lowest  position; 
8,  as  shown  by  the  last  figure  in  the  cut,  by  both  held  out 
at  arm  s  length  ;  and  9,  by  both  elevated  ;  0  was  given  by 
holding  both  discs  above  the  head,  one  liebiod  the  other, 
so  as  to  appear  but  one;  and  the  rignal  of  'point*  or 
'  period,'  us4'd  at  the  close  of  every  nimiber,  by  placing 
the  right  hand  <lisc  in  fmnt  of  the  hrea>t,  and  the  other 
behind  the  back,  so  that,  lile  all  tlie  ottu  i  si^iiaU.  it  niiL'ht 
be  seen  both  in  front  iitui  rear.  Another  po'-ition,  formed 
by  displaying  the  right  luuid  di>c  in  the  imsiliim  1  and  l!;e 
left  hand  disc  io  the  po«ition  6,  formed  a  signal  of '  error,' 
to  bt  used  in  case  of  any  mistake  which  might  require  the 
repetitkm  of  a  sigoal.  By  tiiis  simple  anangemeut  aiqr 
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number  might  be  retidiljr  expteaed ;  and  cooiequeRtlj  it 
night  b«  ipnlud  to  iny  numerical  dietioaasT  whatever. 
Bignab  nugm  alio  be  made  at  night,  by  attaefiini^  reflec- 
tor-lamps to  the  discs,  in  such  a  manner  that,  they  might 
hang  vertically  in  every  position  of  the  dises,  and  strapping: 
another  lamp,  i^lared  with  screen  ela-ss,  upon  the  breast  of 
the  telegmplior.  If  intermediate  stations  be  required,  there 
must  mlfto  be  lamps  upon  the  back  of  the  man  and  of  the 
diaea.  The  difference  of  colour  between  the  lamps  upon 
the  bodjr  of  the  telegrapher  and  thoK  attached  to  the  discs 
is  essential  to  the  distinct  perception  of  some  of  the  signals ; 
and  the  difference  between  'attention'  and  ♦point'  or 
•period,"  in  nocturnal  teletrraphing,  depends  solely  upon 
it.  A  letter  from  Admiral  Hunter  accompanies  the  dcwnp- 
tion;  in  which,  after  expressing  a  very  tavovmible  opinion 
of  the  plan,  he  recommends  enlarging  the  discs  to  two  feet 
diameter,  and  painting  one  tide  as  above  described,  and 
the  other  with  a  white  centre  and  black  rim,  to  that  either 
might  be  used,  according  to  the  ttato  of  the  weather. 

In  the  volume  from  which  the  above  details  are  takrn, 
there  is  also  an  account  of  a  yet  simpler  contrivance,  in- 
vented by  Lieutenant  Spratt,  for  te!et;raplnnsj  by  means  of 
a  white  handkerchief,  held  in  various  positions  to  expre^ 
the  numeral  characters  and  a  few  other  eoovenient  sign 
The  inventor  cmplcttred  this  mode  of  communication  somu 
time  before  the  battle  of  Tnfalgar,  as  a  meana  of  carrying 
on  conversation  with  a  distant  vessel ;  and  he  had  used  it 
successfully  to  converse  between  Spithead  and  the  green 
ramparts  at  Portsmouth,  &c.  With  a  common  telescope 
it  may  be  used  at  a  distance  of  four  miles.  Macdonald 
describes  some  more  complicated  contrivances  of  similar 
ohanctCTt  by  the  display  of  small  flass,  or  of  two  white 
handkerchien  «Dd  a  black  hat ;  b^'  the  hitter  of  which  plans 
between  fifty  and  sixty  distinct  ognala  may  be  made.  He 
else  shows  how  signals  may  be  made  to  any  required  extent 
by  men  changing  their  positions  from  sitting  to  standincr. 
&c.  Twelve  men,  arranged  in  three  sets  of  four  men  each, 
may  iti  thia  waf  be  uiel  inatead  of  his  latge  ahulteMele- 
graph. 

Some  of  the  earliest  methods  oftclegraidlie  Communica- 
tion which  have  been  noticed  ebotre  were  ementially 
ada^ed  for  nocturnal  uae;  but  In  modem  times  the  use 

of  nirh'  '^^•L'nals  has  not  been  extensively  refpiired,  altlioinrh 
provision  uiii,'ht  have  been  made  lor  tlieir  exhibition  in  cou 
nection  with  many  d  ay-tele  una  phs.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  Ma'* 
proposed  to  add  lamjis  to  the  moveable  parts  of  Chappea 
telegraph  ;  and  Edeki-am?.  suggested  the  application  of 
lamps  to  his  ten-shutter  machine.  In  Davis's  seven-shut- 
ter telegraph,  previously  described  as  applied  to  day-ser- 
vice, mglit-eignals  were  to  be  given  by  a  coloured  lamp 
mounted  in  the  centre  of  the  seventh  or  aliding  shutter, 
and  six  white  lichts  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  frame, 
to  produce,  by  their  di.s{)lay  or  concealment  by  slides,  the 
same  sitrnals  as,  under  ordinary  circviinstances,  are  given 
by  the  openinc;  and  closing  ol  the  shutters.  These  side - 
lamps  were  to  be  secured  to  upright  pieces  of  wood,  slid- 
ing up  and  down  in  dovetailed  grooves  in  the  outside  of 
the  fiame-worlr,  so  that  they  might  be  readily  witihdmwn 
when  not  in  u.se.  Provision  is  made  I'or  the  adaptation  of 
Pasley's  universal  telepraph  to  nocturnal  comrnunicHtion 
by  adding  a  central  li£:ht  at  the  top  of  the  post,  a  lamp  to 
the  extremity  of  each  arm,  and  an  additional  li^ht  a^^  an 
indicator,  suspended  from  a  light  derrick  or  crane  project- 
ing horizontally  beyond  the  nuige  of  the  arms,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  post.  Thia,the  lamps  themselves, 
and  the  additional  counterweichtx  required  with  them, 
should  all  be  removed  during  the  day.  How  little  neces- 
sity there  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  the  use  of 
telegraphs  by  mght,  at  any  rate  in  connection  with  the 
navy,  may  be  assumed  from  the  statement  of  Sir  ,lohn 
BaiTow,  that  no  ^tempt  was  ever  made  to  add  lamps  to 
the  six-shutter  telegraphs  formerly  used  by  the  Admiralty, 
notwithstnnding  mk  ease  with  which  it  miiAA  have  been 
done.  The  semaphores  now  used  by  the  Admiralty  are 
also  constructed  without  any  provision  for  the  disji'ay  of 
ni;;ht-ni^nal».  Macdonald's  treat ise  17  <  i)iitaius  bevtjral 
schemes  for  nii;lil-teles;raph<,  both  for  laiul  and  sea;  one 
of  which,  consistint;  of  three  sets  ot  tour  hghts  each,  with 
an  additional  or  director  light  to  each  set,  has  the  same 
extensive  powers  as  lus  fiwourite  laige  ahutter-telegiaph. 
Marine  telegraphic  eonunnnication  is  an  object  of  even 
greater  importaiu  e  than  that  which  has  been  principally 
treated  ut  m  this  article,  since  there  are  many  circum- 1 


stances  which  render  personal  communication  betwea 
vessels  at  sea  impracticable,  and  thai  sometimes  in  cajcs  d 
the  greatest  emergency.  But,  although  naval  signals  have 

been,  of  necessity,  long  used,  and  fla^s  of  various  fonoi 
and  colours  have  been  extensively  employed  for  the  pur 
pose  of  makinc;  them,  it  was  not  till  witliin  a  comjiari- 
tively  recent  period  tlrnt  they  wtre  reduced  to  anvtlun|; 
like  an  efficient  telegraphic  system.  Sir  John  Uarron 
states  {Eney.  Brit^  art.  'Navy')  that  'The  ide»  of  mm- 
luring  the  flags,  and  of  aangning  a  certain  nnmber  of  cor^ 
responding  sentences  to  outain  combinations  of  these 
numbers,  was  reduced  to  something  approachinjr  a  regular 
system  in  the  fleet  of  Lord  Tlowe  ;'  and  that  in  thf 
17U8  a  new  hignal-book  was  issued  by  the  .Admiralty,  the 
references  to  which  were  made  hy  a  numencal  arranct- 
ment  of  flags.  This  book  contained  about  four  hundred 
sentences,  expressive  of  the  most  usual  operations  of  the 
fleet;  but  it  vna  ao  imperliect  that,  if  any  order  had  to  be 
tnnsmitted  which  was  not  to  Iw  found  in  the  dietionanr,  it 
l)ecaine  necessary  to  make  the  signal  for  '  a  boat  lrt.»m 
each  sliip ;"  m  order  which  could  not  always  be  complied 
with.  Tliis  inconvenience  wm  remeditsi  by  the  plan,  su?- 
k'ested  by  Sir  Home  Pouham,  of  making  the  flaj^-ajpiali 
] ;  jiresent  thekrttMa  of  the  alphabet,  as  well  as  words  itnd 
t>entcnce%  in  eonneetion  witn  numbers.  Thlb  individual 
also  printed,  at  Calentta,  a  new  code  of  naval  signals  which 
wa-s  subsequently  reprinted  in  England,  greatly  extended, 
and  adopted  for  use  m  the  navy.  Among  the  numerous 
improvements  introduced  by  him  is  a  new  method  of  rat- 
ting the  signal  flags,  so  that,  as  he  explained  to  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  1816, '  the  selvages  of  the  buntin  are  brought 
on  the  outer  edges  of  the  flags,  and  the  gorings  in  the 
centre  ;  by  which  means  the  outer  edge  is  susceptible  of 
the  least  air  of  wind,  and  when  the  flag  Uowa  out,  the 
gorings  asnat  m  keeping  it  out ;  whereaa  me  old  flags  had 
a  hem  on  thr-  outside,  which  rendered  them  difficult  to  he- 
moved  without  a  fresh  breezp.  especially  in  damp  ar^d 
rainy  weather,  as  the  hem  then  beeatiic  veiy  hfi<\> 
'  Besides,'  he  adds,  '  it  is  impoaubh',  from  the  nature  uf  tht 
buntin,  to  sew  a  strught  aeam,  for  the  instant  it  is  cut  it 
will  become  in  aome  degree  carved.'  (7Vaii«ic#ioi««t  vol- 
xxxiv.,  p.  174.)  Tlie  only  objection  urged  by  Bnrrow  to 
thr-  code  of  nnval  signals  now  in  use  is  one  which  is  aW> 
ajiplicable,  niort;  or  leas,  to  all  that  ha%'e  been  Mibsequently 
proposed,  namely,  the  great  number  of  ila<r>s  ^>ic..  rentiired 
lor  making  numerical  signalit  tu  the  extent  laid  down : 
which,  in  the  code  in  question,  amount  to  nine  flags,  five 
comettea,  five  triangles,  and  five  pendants.  With  such  a 
number,  he  states,  it  is  next  to  impossible,  in  calm  vreather. 
to  make  out  the  figure  and  colour  of  the  flags ;  and  e^uDy 
so  when,  though  expanded  by  the  wind,  the  situation  « 
the  observer  causes  them  to  present  only  an  ed towards 
the  eye.  He  conceives  thai  Popham  s  sea-teU  :iri\pb,  K  - 
fore  described,  is  capat)le  of  entirely  removin:^  this  d:t^;- 
eulty  ;  and  tliat  pos.sibly  Paalev's universal  telegn^h  mictn 
lie  Rpj)lied  in  like  way  with  advantage. 

The  principle  of  the  nuinerical  system  aa  an^ied  to 
flag-telegrapm  in  the  navy  is  briefly  explmned  1^  Mac* 
douald.  Nine  different  variesTited  flatrs  are  employed  to 
express  the  numerals  1  to  a,  another  for  U.  and  Mother, 
called  a  tubstitute,  to  repeat  any  tlaj;  luuler  wh-cli  it  i» 
hoisted,  in  case  of  the  same  numeral  occumng  twice  in 
the  mmbw  to  be  expressed.  A  pmdant  is  aiso  used  m 
some  cases  as  a  aubatitute  fbr  the  vmeimoat  figure ;  and 
thus,  by  tiie  use  of  deven  different  flags  and  *  pendant 
any  number  from  1  to  999  may  be  expressed  without  div 
playing  more  than  three  flags,  or  two  flags  and  a  pendant, 
at  once.  In  a  telegraphic  system  devised  by  Mr.  I'or.iilly. 
and  fully  explained  in  the  *  Transactions '  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  lor  1817  (vol.  xxxv.,  pp.  205-3()8\  flags  are  apphe'd 
to  express  numbers  in  a  dinerent  manner  to  the  above. 
The  basis  of  the  system  is  an  alphabetica]  hat  of  Uie  most 
necessary  Siif;lish  words,  airangad  in  a  tabular  form  like 
the  figures  in  the  common  rau1ti]diealion  table  ;  thr 
columns  and  liori/.outal  liiu  s  beinc  miinhered.  Their  are' 
luuety-niiie  of  each  ;  and  consequently  the  number  of 
squares  or  di\isiotis  is  i)Kt)l.  The  number  of  -Aorxl-v  is  how- 
ever greater,  becatisc  in  some  cases,  where  no  amiHKutf 
is  likely  to  be  occasioned  by  it,  the  radical  woid  nna 
several  of  its  modifications  are  placed  in  a  single  aquare  er 
division  of  the  table.  The  signals  oonnst  of  twelve  sqoare 
fla^s  rten  for  the  numerals  and  ().  a  snbslitrite,  :ind  m  pre- 
parative sign^),  the  same  number  of  triangular  flags, 
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cunilu  colours  and  devices,  and  a  pendant ;  and  any  wurd 
contained  in  the  table  maybe  expressed  by  one  or  two 
aqitare  fla^  to  indicate  the  number  of  the  vertical  column 
in  which  it  occuns,  and  one  or  two  triangular  flags  hoisted 
beneath  them,  to  point  out  the  horizontal  column.  In 
Mse  of  both  the  aquare  and  the  triantrular  flag  requiring 
to  be  doubled  at  once,  *oitead  of  the  two  mb^tutes,  the 
pendant  u  hoisted  between  them ;  and  if  it  be  neceauury  to 

Sell  any  name  or  word  not  contained  in  the  vacabular)-, 
e  twelrth  trianj^ilar  flag  (answering  to  the  squaie  pre- 
parative sisrnal)  is  hoisted  to  indicate  tliat  the  twenty- 
four  flags  are  to  be  taJten  for  the  lettent  of  tht;  alphabet, 
according  to  a  preconcerted  order. 

We  itould  not  quit  the  subject  of  muiiie  teUmphs 
wifbout  advettinf  to  the  very  important  «dTaat«gca1ikeiy 
to  accrue  to  the  commirctal  shipping  interest  by  the 
genera)  adoption  of  a  simple  and  uniform  code  of  commu- 
nication between  veaaels  at  sea,  and  from  them  to  coast 
itations,  or  vice  vertd.  This  desirable  object  is  now  bein^ 
jpvatly  promoted  by  the  commercial  telegraphic  aasocia- 
tioo  auperintendcd  bv  Mr.  B.  L.  Wetaon,  whoae  ngnal 
booka  are,  in  liittire,  mr  the  direetion  of  the  Lorda  of  the 
Admiralty,  to  be  supplied  to  all  the  government  vessels, 
in  order  that  they  may  communicate  with  such  merchsmt 
vessels  usin^  tlie  code  as  they  may  meet  witli  at  (tea.  The 
whole  code  consists  of  thirteen  flags,  by  which  any  mes- 
sage may  be  communicated  from  one  vessel  to  another,  or 
between  a  vessel  at  sea  aod  any  of  the  coast-stationa  esta- 
blished by  the  associttion  at  prominent  points  eronnd 
the  BiitiHi  kfauidi.  la  connection  with  these  ooaat-atsr 
tlona  there  are  Hnea  of  semaphores  from  the  Downs  to 
London ;  from  Holyhead  to  Liverpool ;  ai\d  fi-om  the 
Spurn  to  Hull ;  and  from  all  of  them  communications  are 
transmitted  to  a  central  office  in  London,  and  also  to  tlie 
owners  or  consignees  oi  vessels  entered  in  tlie  telerraph 
lilt ;  Ibr  wliich  privilege  a  subscription  of  twenty  shillings 

ErgQOum  is  paid  to  the  association  lor  each  veaael.  In 
e  manner  any  message  from  the  ownera  of  a  veasel, 
relative  t  i  l  imge  of  destination,  or  otherwise,  can  be 
communiciLtu  from  any  station  within  siciht  of  which  she 
may  pass. 

Having  now  noticed  the  principal  varieties  of  telegrapba 
which  act  bjr  dUnlayiiig  agnab  visible  at  a  distance,  wne- 
tber  for  UK  on  lana  or  lA  Ma,  it  only  remains,  before 
alluding  to  eonlrivaneea  of  adifl^rent  character,  \ery  briefly 
to  touch  upon  a  few  points  which  bear  upon  telesfraphic 
communications  generally,  l>ut  more  especially  upon  land. 
The  subject  has  been  so  ably  treated  by  Sir  John  Harrow, 
in  the  article  t)cfore  alluded  to,  with  liie  peculiar  advan- 
tages derived  from  his  connection  with  the  Admiralty, 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  condense  some  of  his  re- 
nnilaon  the  comparative  merits  of  different  telegraphic 
sjrstems.  He  obMnrea  that  a  telegraph  employed  for 
public  purposes  should  be  possessed  of  voteer,  certainty, 
siiuptinty,  rrlrn'ti/,  atul  sirrery.  It  should  have  sufficient 
power  to  express,  by  distmct  positions  or  combinations  of 
moveable  parts,  any  possible  order  or  information,  either 
by  letters,  words,  or  sentences,  its  certainty  will  depend 
upon  all  itH  parts  bang  clearly  defined,  wholly  within  the 
field  of  the  telescope^  and  ao  diattoct  that  there  ahall  be 
no  nde  of  miahdanr  one  signal  for  another;  whence  the 
importance  of  simplicity  becomes  obvious.  Bearing  these 
points  in  mind,  Barruvv  conceives  that  the  choice  will  be 
lound  to  lie  between  the  six-shutter  telegraph,  Popham's 
semaphore,  and  Pasley's  univenal  telegraph.  Macuonald 
thinks  that  tlie  arms  of  the  semaphore  are  not  so  distin- 
guishable even  in  clear  weather,  and  not  near  so  visible  in 
cloudy  weather,  as  the  boerda  of  a  shutter-telegraph ;  but 
Barrow  cites  some  observations  of  Mr.  Gamble,  which  tend 
to  a  contrary  result ;  making  it  appear  that,  owing  to  the 
confusion  in  the  imatre  on  the  retina,  occasioned  by  the 
r«?fraction  of  the  atmosphere,  the  property  which  he  terms 
m  is  srenerally  more  re(|ui.site  than  mere  superticial 


tinctness  of  the  semaphore  at  ali  limes,  and  especially  in 
cloudy  weather.  In  order  fully  to  decide  the  question, 
the  snutter-telegraph  at  Nunhead,  near  New  Oroas,  waa 
left  standing  for  some  time  on  the  same  hill  as  the  new 
semaphore ;  and  the  result  of  the  trial  for  a  whole  wiuter 
was,  •  that  the  semaphore  waa  frequently  distinctly  vidble 
when  the  boarded  telegraph  was  so  much  enveloped  in 
mist  and  fog  that  the  particular  boards  ohut  or  thrown 
open  could  not  be  distint,ntisiied  and  that  the  number  ot 
days  in  the  course  of  the  winter  upon  which  the  sema- 
phore waji  visible  exceeded  those  upon  which  the  sliutters 
could  be  seen  by  fully  one-third.  Even  in  the  six-shutter 
telegraph  one  shutter  was  occasionally  mistaken  for  aor* 
other,  and  audi  aecidenta  would  douhtlem  have  been  mote 
common  had  a  move  complFcated  ihiitter4elegraph,  like 
that  of  Maodonald,  been  employed.  The  objection  ur^ed 
agaia.'»t  the  semaphore  on  the  >;round  of  the  lont^er  time 
taken  to  move  the  arms,  because  they  describe  arcs  of 
larger  circles  than  the  boards  of  a  shutter-telegraph,  is 
hanfly  dcaervjag  of  notice,  aa  the  difl'erence  ^which  may, 
Barrow  says,  amount  to  one  eeoood  in  each  ainial)  js 
amply  compensated  by  the  greater  faoH^  of  reading  off. 
The  semaphore  has  also  thw  advantage  in  the  g^rcater  sim- 
plicity of  its  machinery,  which  i^*  much  lesj,  liable  to  get 
out  of  order  than  that  of  the  boarded  telegrraph. 

As  shown  by  the  tables  given  in  the  previous  descrip- 
tions of  the  three  machines  particularly  noticed  by  Barrow, 
the  shutter-teleg^ph  baa  the  power  of  making  a  greater 
number  of  combinationa  wHhoot  the  ittO  of  the  stop-signal 
(or  signal  which  sepaiatea  one  wont  or  one  aeotence  from 
another)  than  either  of  the  othere,  and  Padey's  univen^al 
telegraph  has  the  least  power;  but  this  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, if  the  lowest  power  prove  sufficient.  Although 
the  primary  signals  of  the  universal  telegraph  are  only 
28  in  number,  they  may  be  increased  to  784  by  the  use  of 
two  changes  with  one  stop-»ignal  between  them  (making 
three  signals  in  the  whole),  or,  by  making  three  changes 
(four  signals,  with  the  atop),  to  21,fl62 ;  a  number  eoa« 
sidcitibly  exceeding  the  words  and  sentences  in  Sir  Home 
Popham's  tele^rapliic  dictionary,  which  do  not  exceed 
13,t)00.    Ai>  this  (uctionarj'  luo^  ne\er,  it  is  affirmed,  been 
found  materially  deficient  in  any  of  its  divisions  of  subjects, 
it  is  evident  that  even  when  applied  to  communication 
by  words  and  sentences  instead  of  by  letters,  Fasley^a 
simple  telegraph  affords  sufficient  power  for  all  \amSa\ 
purposes ;  and  further,  that  those  who  have  extended  their 
telegraphic  dictionaries  to  very  high  numbers  (Pasle/ 
mentions  one  extended  to  1-40,(HX)  l  have  impaired  their 
usefulness,  owing  to  the  difhcLilty  and  loss  of  time  in 
finding  the  retjuired  sentence  among  so  many.    '  We  have 
actualty  seen  m  one  telegraphic  dictionary,'  observes  Sir 
John  Banow,  *  12D  ^agea,  ot  ttiree  columni  in  each  page, 
and  sixty  aenleiiaea  lo  each  column,  oontaioiog  upwaidi 
of  20,000  lenteneei  (jriioat  one4hiid  of  the  number  of 
words  in  Johnson's  dictionary'),  and  each  of  these  sen- 
tences beginning  with  the  personal  pronoun  "  He 20 
pages  with  "  If,"  &c.*    *  Compared  with  the  use  of  such 
a  dictionary,'  he  proceeds  to  say,  '  spelling  the  sentences 
is  infinitely  preferable  as  to  ceiiainty,  ana  in  many  cni»es 
as  to  oelenlgr.  Indeed  we  ahould  say  that  the  abbreviated 
nature  of  eommomcatiooa  made  by  telegraphs  renden 
spelling  by  far  the  most  eligible  mode.   In  clear  weather 
the  rapidity  of  working  single  signals,  the  short  compasa 
within  which  any  message  may  be  condensed,  the  impos- 
sibility of  committing  any  oustake  tiiat  cannot  be  imme- 
diately rectified,  more  than  compensate  for  the  difl'erence 
of  a  few  minutes  which  the  use  of  sentences  may  probably 
save.   In  cloudy  or  foggy  weather,  the  latter  method  will 
always  be  liable  to  mistake.  If  experience  may  be  as- 
sumed as  a  guide,  the  practice  at  the  Admiralty  ot  spell- 
ing all  sentences,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  must  decide  in 
favour  of  that  .■-vstem.'    In  making  communications  alpha- 
betically, miicli  lime  may  be  saved  by  omitting  non- 
essential words  and  letters, especially  vowels.  F'or  cxanijile, 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  '  Order  the  Agnmeiunun  out 


aiagnitude,  to  give  distinctness  to  a  distant  object.  This 
point  is  illustrated  by  supposing  a  person  to  look  at  the 

letter  I  in  the  midst  <u  a  pnnted  page,  and  to  lemove  the  j  of  harbour,  and  direct  her  to  proceed  to  Spithead,'  may  be 
paper  fi<om  the  eye  until  the  image  becomes  imfiatinet  I  suffidently  expressed  by  •  Agmemn.  to  Sptbed.'  It  k  alio 

from  being  confused  with  the  surrounding  letters;  and 
observing  how  much  more  distinct  the  image  would  appear 
if  the  letter  were  printed  alone  upon  a  sheet  of  white 
paper.  This  question  however  does  not  rest  upon  mere 
theory  or  analogy ;  for  it  is  stated  that  every  omcer  upon 

the  Admiimlty  hue  beam  teatimooy  to  the  aupeiior  dia>  iPemnmlar  war,  ia  wUoh  aome  anxiety  was  occaaioaed  ly 


important  to  condense  the  substance  of  the  communica- 
tion as  much  aa  possible  into  the  former  part  of  the 
message,  so  tliat  no  serious  mistake  may  aiise  if  the  cora- 
tnunication  should  be  interrupted  b>  foggy  weather. 
Barrow  relates  a  circumstance  which  occurred  during  the 
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the  non-ob»crv»nce  of  thU  principle :  a  despatch  from 
Plymouth  to  convey  intelligfence  of  a  British  victory  hav- 
ing been  commenced  by  the  word*  '  Wellington  delcated,' 
UM  then  broken  off  by  fog,  which  prevented  the  whole 
neuing, '  WelUngtra  di>flH3«d  the  fVaocli  at,'  fee.*  ftora 
being  transmitted:  Ibd  the  meaUM  nm  thus,  *  fkeneh 
defeated  at,'  the  interruption  or  the  dMpateb  would 
have  been  of  far  less  coiisenufnce. 

Any  means  of  tel<  Lrinphic  communication  which  de- 
pends upon  the  deciplit  nnir  (>r  siimala  exhibited  at  a  dis- 
tant station  is  necessan  j  ilt  pt  ndent  upon  contingenc  ies  ol 
wcether;  but  mftny  pUiu  have  been  oontrived  lor  effect* 
ing  the  ohjeet  In  men  ememicr  to  be  independent  both 
of  liffht  and  of  the  state  of  the  atmcepheie.  For  oom- 
rounication  between  the  different  part*  of  a  house  this 
object  mRv  hi!  efiVitivl  by  a  mechanical  connection,  by 
ehains  or  wires,  between  two  dials  with  revolving  indexes 
er  pointers,  in  such  a  way  that  when  one  pointer  is  directed 
to  a  paitioahur  letter  or  word  inscribed  upon  the  dial  to 
lAieb  it  is  ettaehed.  the  other  may  eiUbit  a  amilar 
movement.  The  attention  of  the  eervaatii  va^ani  pre- 
viously by  ringing  a  bell ;  and  irhen  the  reqtuiM  aignal 
heebcci!  niade,  aspnng  returns  both  indexes  to  their  ori- 

Jlnal  position.  Such  a  plan,  1  hough  very  useful  for 
oinestic  purposes,  iij  not  adapii  l  sur  distant  communica- 
tion. Speaking-pipes,  or  tubes  to  convey  the  voice  (torn 
one  place  to  another,  are  also  available  for  short  diataoeee, 
hut  their  imnge  is  too  limited  for  applioation  on  aa  ex- 
tended eeale.  One  of  the  ceriy  Mdiemee  of  this  oharaeter 
depends  upon  the  principle  of  water  always  finding  its 
level ;  but,  indepentlent  of  the  difficulty  which  might  arise 
from  the  friction  o>.'  water  in  a  very  long  pipe  of  small 
diameter,  auch  as  would  be  required  to  connect  the  ver- 
tical tubes  in  which  the  observations  would  be  made,  such 
a  plan  involves  the  necessity  of  liaving  ail  the  com- 
municating stations  at  or  neer  the  MBM  hwel.  Otlicr 
iiydraulic  telegraphs  depend  upon  the  MMiOttBUmibill^y  of 
water  or  other  liquids ;  it  being  proposed  to  lay  down 
■nail  pipes  of  any  required  length,  and  to  indicate  dif- 
ferent signals  by  pre&sini:  more  or  less  upon  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  contained  in  thiin,  \\hii  h  would,  it  is  supposed, 
transmit  the  motion  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  pipe,  where 
it  might  be  pointed  out  upon  a  ilial,  or  in  any  other  con- 
venient manner.  Mr.  VaUaace  described  such  a  nrntliod 
of  telegraphie  eommmdeation  in  a  pamphlet,  pubfiahed  in 
1R25,  of  which  Hebert  gives  some  account  (Engineer's 
and  Mfchautc'n  Eneyclntxedia,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  767-8);  and 
some  similar  schemes  nave  been  more  recently  pro- 
pounded. Air  confined  in  small  pipes  has  also  been  tried 
to  a  limited  extent  as  a  pneumatic  telegraph ;  but  in  this, 
ae  well  as  in  the  hydraulic  system,  the  risk  of  leakage  is  a 
■etious  disadvantage.  The  appUcation  of  electricity  to 
telegraphic  communication  is  attended  with  fewer  dif- 
Hculties,  and  has  recently  been  carried  into  effect  on  an 
important  scale  by  Messrs.  Whtatt*tone  and  Cooke.  The 
possibility  of  so  appljing  it  w;is  conceived  by  several  per- 
sons long  before  it  was  attempted  on  a  practical  scale. 
Arthur  Young,  who  visited  Franoe  in  17H7,  17H8,  and 
1789,  mentions,  in  his  trareli,  tiie  experiments  of  M. 
Lomond,  who  waa  able  bymeent  of  eieebicibr  to  eonTef 
■MMBgei  from  one  room  to  anollier;  and  the  Rer.  Mr. 
QemllMfin  his  description  of  his  original  shutter-telegraph, 
alhldee" to  the  project  of  electrical  communication.  Mr, 
Francis  Ronalds,  in  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  published 
in  1823,  states  that  (Javallo  proposed  to  convey  intel- 
ligence by  passing  given  numbers  of  sparks  through  an 
insulated  wire ;  ana  that,  in  1816,  he  nad  himself  tried 
experiments  upon  this  principle,  which  he  deemed  more 
promiung  than  the  application  of  galvamo  or  voltaie  elee- 
tricitv,  which  had  heen  projected  l>y  eome  Germane 
and  .\mericans.  He  succeeded  perfectly  in  transmitting 
signals  through  a  length  of  ciarht  miles  of  insulated  wire  ; 
and  he  dencribr*  minutely  t hi'  roni nvaiii  i  s  iiect's»:iry  for 
adapting  the  principle  to  telegraphic  communication. 

It  is  however  to  the  joint  labours  of  Messra.  W.  F.  Cooke 
and  Pro£aeaor  Wheatatmie  that  electcio  teiepaplii  owe 
their  pnctioal  application;  and  in  a  ehrtamont  of  the  Hieti 
respecting  their  relative  positiona  in  connection  with  the 
invention,  drawn  up  at  their  request  by  Sir  M.  I.  Brunei 
and  Professor  Darnell,  it  is  observed  tnat '  Mr.  Cooke  is 
entitled  to  stand  alone,  as  the  irentleman  to  whom  this 
country  is  indebted  for  having  practically  introduced  and 
eanied  out  the  electric  telegi^n  as  a  ueefol  undertaking. 


promising  to  be  a  work  of  national  importance ;  and  Pro- 
Icsxir  Whcatstone  is  acknowledged  as  the  scientific  man 
whose  profound  and  successful  researches  had  already  pre- 
pared tlie  public  to  receive  it  a^i  a  prqject  capable  of  prac- 
ticalapplication. '  Their  telegrapli,  wluch  was  patented 
in  1887,  aets  upon  principles  Anraded  on  O^ilera  eete- 
brated  discover)',  that  a  magnetic  or  compass  needle  may, 
through  the  agency  of  a  voltaic  current,  be  iiivt.'-ted  with 
an  artiiiciaJ  polarity.  [Electro-Maoxetism,  vol.  ix.,  p. 
:M2.]  •  Thus.'  explains  Mr.  Cooke  {Telegrapkic  ttaO- 
><  ay.t,  p.  14), '  u  a  natural  stream  of  eleebiatgr  Vn^inv 
round  the  circumference  of  the  earth  causes  magnetie 
needles  in  general  to  be  deflected  at  right  angles  to  its 
coune,  or  towards  the  north  and  south  poles,  so  an  artifi- 
cial stream  of  electridtv  of  adequate  strength  will  cause 
magnetic  ncedU-'  placed  within  its  influence  to  be  simi- 
larly deflected  at  right  angles  to  Us  course,  whatever  that 
may  be.  If  then  a  magnetic  needle  were  placed  parallel 
and  near  to  any  part  of  a  conducting  wire,  wiiich  we  will 
suppose  to  be  la;d  down  between  London  and  Blackwall, 
the  tranemiiiion  of  an  electric  eomnt  ikom  a  volteic  bat- 
tery would  oanee  the  needle  to  ehange  ila  position,  so  as 
to  stand  during  the  continuance  of  the  current  at  riiriit 
angles  to  the  wire,  being  turned  in  one  direction  or  ihc 
other  according  to  the  course  of  the  current.  If  this  de- 
flexion of  the  needle  were  Umited  by  two  fixed  stoni 
placed  respectively  at  the  two  lidee  of  one  of  its  poles,  tne 
motion  of  that  pole  to  one  ttop  migtii  evidently  oomtitate 
one  signal,  and  its  motion  to  ue  other  stop  anMherrignal.* 
Such  an  a|i]iamtns  is  shov*Ti  in  Fig.  11,  the  dial  upon  which 
the  signals  are  represented  being  removed.   In  Ihu  cut  « 

Fig.  U. 


may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  batter)-,  and  A  b  the  con- 
ducting wire,  which  is  formed  behind  the  dial  into  a  rail 
r :  (/d  IS  the  magnet,  wldoh  is  mounted  upon  an  axia  pas^ 
imr  through  tlm  ooil,  end  canjiaff  upon  its  tiaUaewtf, 
vrmeh  eomet  through  tlw  dial,  an  tfMcx  or  pointer  e.  Tm 
arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  current  n-quireil  to  de- 
flect the  ni!i£:nct  to  the  jxiMtmn  indicated  in  llie  figure  ; 
ami  a  current  in  the  opjiosite  direction  would  produce  ■ 
deflexion  towards  the  opposite  side.  While  no  current 
passes  through  the  wire,  tlie  magnet  and  points  remain 
vertical.        next  eut  {Fig,  1 2)  repieacnts  three  lueh  in- 


Fig.  12. 


stmments  compile,  and  connected  t<^ther  by  wires  en- 
closed in  tubes,  wliicli  may  lie  of  any  req^iiired  Icngtl'. 
One  of  these  may  be  suppoM  tl  to  be  at  tlie  Alinorus,  the 
next  at  an  intermediate  station,  and  the  thud  at  Black- 
wall;  and  as  each  is  provided  with  a  battery,  and  a  handle 
(beneath  the  dial)  by  which  the  conducting  wire  auof  be 
eoBneeted  with  it  afc  pleamie,  the  attendant  at  nmj 
elation  at  wlddi  ineh  aa  ineteument  ii  placed  can  inslaa- 
taneously  communicate  the  sicpial  to  '  stop'  or  to  *  go  on' 
to  ail  the  other  stations  ,  attention  being  previously  en- 
gaged by  ringing  a  bell,  placed  above  the  dial,  by  an  in- 
genious application  of  the  voltaic  current.  By  this  bena- 
tifully  simple  apparatus  the  peculiar  method  of  norki^ng 
tlie  ttaine  upou  the  filioltwau  lailwaj  £IUawAT,  toL  ax.. 
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p.  9803  is  affMttd  with  tlM  gmtcst  e«M,  althouffh  it  is 
osentul  that  the  attendants  at  each  tenninus  should  know 
not  only  when  the  train  is  ready  to  start  fW>m  the  opposite 

end  cf  the  line,  but  also  when  the  carria^^es  at  the  five  in- 
termediate stations  are  ready.  In  stopping  the  trains  the 
same  prei  ise  information  is  rtquireu ,  and  it  i»  of  vital 
importance  in  case  ol  any  casualty  to  the  rope  or  to  any  of 
the  carriages,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  sav  that  the 
mode  of  workia(  •ocnted  on  tbit  milwi^  would  be  im- 
pmeticab1«  withont  tfi«  aM  of  ^  eledrio  telegraph. 
Some  telegraplis  of  more  extensive  powers  than  tl>e  above 
are  in  use  on  ttie  Hlaitkwall  railway,  as  well  as  on  the 
Great  Western  and  Edinburtfh  and  Glasgow  lines.  Fig. 
13,  which  represents  a  dial  like  that  on  the  Great  Wc^era 
Railway,  shows  how,  by  Ute  combination  ef  four  such 
ntunieta  and  pointua  ai  ore  dMcribed  above,  all  tba  latton 
of  UK  alpbuot  Buqr  be  ezpreoaed,  by  pointing  ow  ortno 

Fig.  13. 


needles  towards  them ;  and  of  course  a  larRci-  or  smaller 
number  of  signals  might  be  mndc  on  tlie  same  principle  if 
neceswnr.  A  telegraph  with  two  pointers,  showing  eight 
eteMlS  M  eOMidered  by  Mr.  Cooke  to  bo  tnSdeaft  for  all 
ortiiwiy  ptuposes.  Tbe  wires,  where  eerenlifeuMd*  are 
oombtnea  into  a  rope  and  enclosed  in  an  iron  itibe,  wbieh 
may  be  either  buried  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  or 
supported  above  it ;  and  they  arc  insulated  from  each 
other  by  »vmpping  them  round  separately  with  a  mixture 
of  cotton  and  caoutchouc.  For  details  of  construction  as 
applied  to  varioiu  purposes,  and  for  an  exposition  of  the 
greet  advantsges  derivable  fk'om  the  use  of  the  electre- 
nagDetio  tdegiaph,  especially  in  connection  with  rail- 
wWi,  we  must  refer  to  the  publications  of  Mr.  Cooke,  the 
*  Fwports  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  llaihvBv  Communication'  in  184<^);  and  the  *  Railway 
Times'  for  June  12,  1841.  The  longest  continuous  lino  yet 
completed  is  that  from  Paddiniyton  to  West  Drft\1on.  uljout 
thirteen  miles;  but  this  hn-s  been  so  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  experiment  as  to  be  equal  to  a  stage  of  thirty-nine 
mtlet.  It  is  lepoitad  (July,  1842)  that  an  eleettie  tele- 
is  about  to  be  laid  down  along  the  8oatb-W«torn 
Railway,  from  London  to  Gn^port. 

(Hampton's  Puiybtus  :  Hi>luip  Wilkins's  &rr^/  and  Swift 
Afi's.i''ii^<-'r  :  ] liatn'.-  I'/a!':\rjfJii:'ii/  Ki pfninenl\ ;  Mac- 
donald's  7V^a/«(;  on  Teirjsravhic  Communication,  1817; 
Paslev's  Description  of  the  Universal  Telegraph,  1823 ; 
RoaaMs's  Dtteritaions  of  an  Elect HaU  Teugni§tll,  fo^ 
1S23;  Coolie's  iWtf^pArc /2ai7u)aj/«,  1842;  IrmtamimB 
qf  the  Society  of  Arts ;  Encyclopedia  Britatmiea.) 

TELE'MACHUS  (T^XiMoxoc).  the  son  of  Odysseus 
(IJiyssfs)  and  Penelope.  When  his  father  joined  the 
Greeks  in  tlieir  expedition  against  Troy,  Telemachus  waj> 
very  young,  but  duiing  his  father's  absence  he  grew  up  to 
maobood.  When  the  gods  had  decreed  that  Od>'8«eus 
elMniU  wtwn  borne  fh>m  the  idaad  of  C^gia,  Athena 
(KDiiemb),  assuming  tha  rapaaiaaee  ef  ManteSi  Uag  of 
theTsphians,appeai«d  to  Telemachus,  and  advised  him  to 
gei  rid  of  the  suitors  of  his  motlier;  but  if  Penelope  should 
wish  to  marr)'  aifain,  to  send  her  to  her  lather's  house, 
that  *hc  might  celebmtc  her  nunlials  there.  She  also  !ul- 
vised  him  to  sail  to  Pylos  and  oparta,  to  see  whether  he 
ooold  lean  anything  concerning  his  father,  who,  as  she 
said,  waa  piobsbly  stul  living  in  aome  island  where  he  was 
foreibly  detained ;  but  if  he  should  be  dead,  she  enjoined 
Telemachus  to  raise  a  monument  to  his  memory,  and  to 
rid  himself  of  the  suitui-s  of  his  mother  either  by  stratagem 
or  bv  force.  Telemachus  obeyed  the  commands  of  the 
godaeai,  and  visited  Nestor  at  i'ylos  and  Henelaus  at 


Spaita.  Bofh  of  them  vaeahrad  Um  hospitably,  and  Mo- 

nelaus  communicated  to  him  the  prophecy  of  Proteus 
about  his  father.  In  the  meantime  Odysseus  arrived  in 
Ithaca,  and  lodpcd  witii  Eumaeus,  the  swineherd,  in  the 
disfuise  of  a  beggar.  In  tliis  condition  he  was  found  by 
Telemachus,  who,  by  the  advice  of  Athena,  had  also  re- 
turned to  Ithaca.  The  lather  made  himself  known  to  his 
son,  and  the  two  devised  a  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the 
suitorK.  They  went  to  the  town,  and  Odysseus  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  Dcggar  to  a  feast  of  Telemachus  and  the 
suitore.  When  the  suitors  began  to  insult  the  poor  man, 
a  fight  ensued,  in  which  Odysseus  and  Telemachus  killed 
the  Buitora.  Telemachus  then  accompanied  his  father  to 
the  aged  Laertius.  Thus  far  tiic  story  is  described  in  the 
Odyssey.  Later  writers  mention  other  incidents  connected 
witA  the  stoiy  of  Talamachua,  MqMcialhr  relating  to  hii 
■Damage,  which  however  Is  told  in  dilrarait  vravs.  .Ao- 
OOldine  to  one  tradition,  he  married  Circe  or  her  daughter 
Cassiphone,  and  he  had  a  daughter  lioma,  whom  he  gave 
in  marriage  to  Aeneas.  Servius  (nd  Aeneid.,  x.  1G7)  oalla 
him  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Clusium  in  Etruria. 

In  modem  times  the  naoM  of  Telemachus  has  acquired 
celebrity  from  the  nwnl  romance  of  F£n61on,  whtdi  ia 
based  upon  tile  story  in  tiw  Odyssey.  [Fxnhlon.I 

TELEMANN,  GfEORG  PHILIPP,  a  name  of  no  mean 
rank  in  musical  history,  therefore  entitled  to  some  noUoa 
here,  was  son  of  tlie  minister  of  the  Lutheran  church  at 
Magdeburg,  and  there  had  lui>  birth,  in  1681.  Though 
educated  with  other  views,  his  predilection  for  music  was 
too  strong  to  be  combated,  and  it  became  his  profession. 
He  successively  held  many  appointments  in  Germany,  tha 
chief  of  which  was  that  of  composer  to  the  Lyric  theatre 
at  Hamburg,  for  which  he  produced  no  less  than  thirty- 
fi\e  operas.  Bv.'  tlu'M'  were  only  a  small  part  of  his 
labours:  iu-  i.-»  said  to  have  exceeded  the  ])rolilic  Alessan- 
dro  Scarlatti  m  the  number  of  his  works  for  the  church 
and  the  chamber;  and,  in  1740,  his  overtures  on  the 
model  of  Lulli  amounted,  Doctor  Bnroegr  tdDs  us,  to  six 
hundredl  Strange  however  aa  it  nur  aniear,  yet  it  ia 
most  tme  that  of  this  almost  incredible  number  of  eora- 

f)Ositions,  only  two  or  three  fi;e:ucs  me  now  known,  at 
east  in  England,  and  these  only  to  a  vcrj'  lew  orkraiusLa  of 
patient  and  deep  research. 

Telemann  was  a  fellow  student  of  Handel,  and  attained 
considerable  longevity, living  died  in  1767.  at  the  age  of 
86.  He  was  twice  nuurico,  and  each  wife  had  ten 
children;  and  it  is  remarimble  that  not  one  of  than 
manifested  the  slightest  inclination  for  the  ait  to  vhidl 
their  father  owed  his  fortune  and  rrputc 

TELEOSAITRUS.  Sincf  fhr  article  CKi,-:<->^j\iM  was 
written.  Professor  Owen  has  published  his  valuable  Report 
on  British  Fus»il  Kfjit-i/i-a,  in  which  he  notices,  among 
others,  a  family  of  extinct  crucodilians  cliaractcrized  by 
a  combinatiOB  of  a  bi^ncave  structure  of  the  vertebne 
with  long,  narrow  iaws,  armed  with  slender,  conical,  shsrp- 
pointed,  and  equal  teeth,  adapted,  like  those  of  the  existing 
Gavials,  for  the  seizure  and  desf  miction  of  fishes.  Profcs- 
.sor  Owt  n  makes  this  lanuly  consist  of  two  genera,  whose 
cluiriicU'rs  mainly  rest  on  the  difference  of  position  in  the 
external  nostril,   hx  the  hrst  of  these,  Teleosaurut,  the 
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Geoln^ical  Distrihution  an(f  ^aUt*  of  the  Family.— 
The  Teleunauri  and  Slerieosauri  are  confined  to  the  oolitic 
division  of  the  secondary  rocks.  At  this  period  there  were 
scarcely  any  mammals,  but  fishes  were  abundant,  and 
Professor  Owen  refers  to  the  just  observation  of  Dr.  Buck- 
land  in  his  IMdgmoater  Trtatitet  that  it  might,  d  priori^ 
have  been  expected  that  if  any  crocodilian  forms  had  than 
existed,  they  would  most  nearly  have  resembled  the  mo- 
drrn  Gavial.  Professor  Owen  goes  on  to  rem.-^rk  that  the 
muditi' ution  in  tlio  structure  of  the  vertebral  column,  and 
the  complete  mail  of  imbricated  bony  scutes,  characteris- 
tic of  the  species,  indicate  that  the  habits  of  the  antient 
Teleosauri  and  Steneosauri  were  more  strictly  mwitaie  than 
those  of  the  modem  Gavials,  and  that  their  powers  of 
swimndng,  of  pursuing  and  overtaldng  tbdr  aquatic  prey, 
were  greater. 

After  noticing  the  papere  of  Messrs.  Woollcr  and  Chap- 
man, in  two  sijiarate  communications  in  Phil.  Trans., 
I  vol.  so,  1758,  and  Uie  fiKures  of  an  incomplete  skeleton 
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*JwK  giTen.  M  one  of  the  earliMt  tmSmctn  of  antient 
leptiles  which  it  icoofd«l  in  »  adenlifle  puhlintkM,  and 
ohMTving  that,  notmthatandiiif  tiie  reoMilt  of  Oaptam 
Chapman,  that  '  it  teems  to  have  been  an  alligator,'  and  ol 
Mr.  Woolier.  that  'it  resembles  in  every  reiipect  the  Gan- 
getic  Gavial,'  Camper  pronounced  it  to  be  a  wliale,  mean- 
ing perhaps  a  dolphin ;  an  opinion  adopted  by  Faujas,  who 
went  a  step  further,  and  referred  it  to  the  genus  Phyteter, 
Ptotvmt  Owen  pointi  out  Cuviefi  rafiitatioa  of  rainas 
In  the  Itrat  edition  of  the  (kieiiuiu  Rtmktt  uxl  hit  decla- 
ration in  the  same  work  that  it  was  in  tnith  a  crocodile. 
The  Professor  adds,  that  Cuvier's  subsequent  analysis  led 
him  (in  1812';  to  the  conclusion  that  it  belonged  to  the 
genus  of  Crocodiles,  and  was  most  probably  identical  in 
species  with  the  crocodile  of  Hontleur. 

But  although  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  WooUerand  Chap- 
man came  mudl  nearer  to  the  truth  than  those  of  Camper 
•ad  Faqjae*  thqr  w«re iftiU  dntaat  ftoni  it:  end  Frofceior 
Owen  tnoeeede  to  ihow  that  the  ftaenl  reulj  diJEeet  more 
from  the  Gavial  than  the  Gftvial  does  fKwA  My  Other 
eiistint;  Crocodilian. 

Pui>uinc;  his  inquiry,  Profe&snr  Owon  rcraarks,  that  in 
1836,  when  &0  many  new  and  singular  genera,  allied  tu  tlie 
Crocodilian  family,  had  been  added  to  the  catalogues  of 
palteontology,  by  the  lehoun  of  English  wetomists  Md 
geologists  principally',  Cnyier  expreawa  his  opinion  with 
more  caution.  Cuvier  f/ifn  s.tv>,  'It  now  remains  to  !)e 
known  whether  it  is  a  crocodile,  or  one  of  those  new- 
genera  discovered  in  the  s;ime  beds.  The  bones  ai'  the 
extremities  are  too  incomplete,  and  the  head  is  not  repre- 
sented with  sufficient  details,  to  decide  the  c[ue8tion ;  hut 
the  vertebne  iuopear  to  me  to  be  longer,  m  relation  to 
their  diemeter,  tJum  in  the  new  genera,  and,  in  this  cha- 
rMter»  more  liira  those  of  Crocodiles.  Those  alone  who 
shali  reditcoyer  the  original,  if  it  still  exists,  wfll  be  able 
to  In  form  us  whether  the  other  dnineteiB  le^iwd  to  thoee 

referred  to.' 

Professor  Owen  inquired  at  the  British  Museum,  to 
which  the  collections  formerly  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Bo^ty  of  London  were  transferred,  but  he  states  that  no 
specimen  coneqioDdiii|r  with  the  account  and  figures 
given  by  Mews.  Woeuer  and  Chapman  exists  in  tluit 
museum. 

But  a  second  qiecimen  of  n  Crocodilian  w  ith  a  lonsr  and 
slender  nose  was  procured  from  the  lia-s  near  Whitby  be- 
tween Staiths  and  Runswick)  in  1791,  and  a  more  perfect 
dnlcton  was  obtained  from  the  alum-shale  of  the  lias  for- 
mation at  Seltwick,  near  Whitby,  in  1824.  ProfiMsor 
Owen  states  that  both  these  specimens  so  doself  reeemble 
the  older  fossil  in  all  the  points  in  which  a  comparison  can 
be  established,  as  to  dissipate  the  remaining  doubts  as  to 
the  nature  and  affinities  of  the  specimen  from  the  sjime 
locality  described  in  Phil.  Traru.,  1758.  He  then  refers 
to  the  figures  of  the  skeleton  discovered  in  1824,  in  Young 
and  BinTs  Geological  Survey  of  the  Yorkahire  Cotut,  and 
in  Dr.  Buckland's  Bridgetoater  TVeatite  [Cbocodils,  vol. 
viii.,  p.  169JL  obserting  that  it  is  now  pnserved  in  the 
mngeum  at  Whitby,  where  he  doaely  ennuned  it.  *  In 
this  specimen.'  says  the  Profc-tsor,  'are  preserved  the  cra- 
nium, wanting  the  snout,  the  whole  vertebral  column,  the 
ribs,  and  the  principal  parts  of  the  four  extremities,  to- 

S ether  with  the  dorsal  and  part  of  the  ventral  series  of 
ermal  bones.  The  entire  length  of  the  skeleton,  follow- 
ing the  curvature  of  the  spine,  is  fifteen  feet  six  inches,  to 
imeh  may  be  added  tiro  fe«t  six  inehes  for  tiie  lost 
snout.  The  cranium  posteriorly  is  broad,  depressed,  and 
square-shaped  :  it  begins  to  contract  anterior  to  the  orbits, 
and  gradually  a-ssumes  the  form  of  the  na-ov.  ]; )  ressed 
snout  :  the  converging  sides  of  the  maxillae  are  concave 
outwardly.  The  zygomatic  spaces  are  quadrilateral, 
longer  in  the  axis  of  the  skull  than  transversely;  the 
orbits  are  subcircular;  they  look  upwards  and  slightly 
outwards;  their  maigins  are  not  raised,  and  their  inter- 
space ts  slightly  coneaTe.  The  parietal  bone  is  relatively 
longer  than  in  the  Gavial,  antl  sends  up  a  longitudinal 
median  crest,  from  the  jKisterior  part  of  which  a  stronp 
process  extends  on  each  side  outward.s.  and  curves  slightly 
backwards  parallel  with  the  ex-occipttals,  to  ioin  the  mas- 
toid and  tympanic  bones,  the  latter  of  which  expradl  as 
It  desoendsto  form  the  joint  tut  the  lower  jaw.' 

ProteiBorOwen  then  gives  detaOs  of  the  dimenmons, 
from  which  he  calculates  that  the  entire  Irn^th  of  the 
skull  must  have  exceeded  4  feet  6  inchw.   He  states  that  | 


the  cranhim  of  one  of  the  OtcnTetaoMnrimeMnies  S  feet 
4  inehce»  whence  Cuyier  ealculatea  the  entire  leiwth  of 
the  anbniil  at  neir  15  feet.  Professor  Owen  remain  that 

thr  M'hilby  Teleosaur  agrees  with  thr  raen  species,  and 
ditier*  irom  the  Gavial  in  the  following  particulars  the 
anterior  fronifil  l,(,i:r  li'ss  extended  upon  the  cheek; 
the  lacrymai  is  much  more  extended,  and  is  larger  at  its 
base ;  and  the  jugal  bone  is  more  slender.  The  posterior 
frontal  bonCr  wUch  separates  the  tempoial  from  the 
oibital  cavities,  is  mueh  longer  and  narrower.  'The  parie> 
tal  and  occipital  crests  each  form  a  thin  trenchant  plate, 
and  are  not  flattened  above.  The  mastoideau  angle  is 
not  uninterruptedly  united  with  the  back  part  of  the  arti- 
cular proce^  oi  Uie  tympanic ;  it  is  separated  from  it  by  a 
large  depression,  which  is  overarched  by  a  trenchant  crest 
belonging  to  the  ex-occipital.  The  mastotdean  bone  has 
a  concavity  at  its  descending  part,  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  Gavial.  The  indentation  between  the  articv- 
lar  process  of  the  tympanic  and  the  tuberosity  of  the 
basi-occipital  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  Gavial,  and  the 
basilar  tuberusitv  jjrojtcts,  downwards  in  a  less  de^ee. 
Tlic  pterygoid  ala  is  not  expanded  externally,  as  in  ail 
crocodiles,  hnt  is  contracted  by  a  large  fissure  at  the 
part  where  it  is  going  to  unite  itself  to  the  bone;  the 
ort>ital  manan  of  the  malar  is  not  raised,  and  does  not 
leave  behind  it  a  deep  fissure,  as  in  the  Gavtel.  Tht 
malar  does  not  rise  to  join  the  posterior  front nl  ^  rnc  :  V  ;t 
on  the  contrary,  the  frontal  descends  to  join  the  malar  at 
the  external  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  vacuity  between 
the  orbit  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  tynnpanum  is  much 
elongated  in  the  fossil,  and  occupies  four-fifths  of  the 
temporal  fossa ;  the  anterior  part  of  this  fossa  is  narrow 
and  acute.  The  columcdla^  or  ossicle  of  the  ear,  is  cylin- 
drical, and  much  larger  in  proportion  than  in  any  mom 
crocodile  or  other  reptile. 
'Cuvier  calculates  the  numh>  r  <  f  teeth  in  the  TUmh 
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sattrut  Cadmiiuitili  bo  MO^via.^_^.  The  TeUom^ 
rus  Chapmnnrti  has  at  least  140  teeth.  The  Gavial  hia 

112,  or  The  teeth  of  the  Whitby  "Moosanr  are 

as  slender  and  sharp-pointed,  but  not  so  compressed  as  in 

theCkvial ;  they  correspond  with  those  of  the  Gaen  TeleiK 
saur,  and  erjually  illustrate  the  dental  cfannetoa  nanaOjj 

attributed  to  the  present  extinct  eenua.' 

Professor  Owen  then  shows  that  the  Whitby  Teleosaur  dif- 
fers Irom  the  Caen  Teleosaur,  as  does  the  Monbeim  Teleo- 
saur {Crocodilvu  pritctu,  Soemmering),  in  having  the 
upper  temporal  fiaaaalonger  in  proportion  to  their  farandth, 
and  that  it  also  <fifllns  Ihmi  the  Teteotanrs  of  both  Cben 
and  Monheim  in  the  more  equal  size  of  the  teeth,  and 
from  that  of  Monheim  in  the  greater  number  of  teeth,  the 

27  —  27 

TWeoiauru*  primu  having  at  most  ~ — ^  =  106.  He  also 

points  out  other  differeneea. 

In  treating  of  the  t^ertebral  column,  the  author  states 
that  the  nnmber  of  vertebras  in  the  tnie  crocodiles  of  the 
present  period  rarely  exceeds  si>f\  .  i;  e  number  assigned 
(jy  i^?lian  to  the  crocodile  of  tlie  Nile.  Cuvier,  he  ob- 
serves, generally  found  7  cervical,  12  dorsal,  5  lumbar,  2 
sacral,  and  34  caudal  vertebne.  In  the  CrocodiUuaeutut^ 
he  remarks,  a  thirteenth  pair  of  ribs  is  oceaslenally  de- 
veloped, and,  aeoording  to  Plumier,  the  laatmentioned 
species  has  two  additional  caudal  vertebm ;  the  alligator 
{Atti^alor  Lurim)  [Crocooilz,  vol  viii.,  p.  1G3]  ha^  68, 
the  additional  ones  beiner  in  the  caudal  region ;  the 
Gavial  has  (i?  ver1ebr»>,  viz.  7  Carvioal,  18  doiiali  4 
lumbar,  2  sacral,  and  41  caudal. 

'The  very  perfect  specimen  in  the  Whitby  Museum,' 
says  Profi^sor  Owen,  '  displays  the  numlieror  the  verte- 
bne throng  the  whole  spinal  column,  and  eatabliiJMs 
another  difference  between  the  Teleosaur  and  the  Gavial, 
the  former  having  a  number  of  vertebrae  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Crocodiles  and  Gavials,  viz.  64,  with  a  special 
peculiarity  in  the  excesw  of  costal  vertebra,  as  the  fuiiow- 
ing  formula  indicates,  viz.,  7  cervical,  16  doniial.  3  himlw; 
2  sacral,  36  caudal.  In  all  subgenera  of  existing  crMo> 
diles,  as  in  the  extinet  tertiary  species,  the  UndTauitee 
of  the  vertebra  is  cmmnt,  the  iore  auilhce  concave,  ex- 
cept in  the  atlas  and  two  taenil  vertel>r».  Cuvier.  who 

had  the  npportunify  of  ncr  irr:  mly  the  anni  la;  ;  p.rt 
(oeurapophyMM)  of  the  cervical  veitebrm  of  th«  Cecn 
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TeleoMor,  regrets  hii  inability  to  state  iriwUNT  tMlur  «f 

the  articular  extremitiet  of  the  centrum  were  ctmrex,  or 
ifbieh  of  them.  The  Whitby  Teleoeaur  deeidea  tlua  ques- 

tioa,  and  shows  that  both  articular  extremities  of  the  ver- 
tebra are  slii^htly  concave  in  the  cervical  as  in  the  rest  of 

'he  vertebral  series.  Tlie  atlas  in  the  Tt 't  osaur  corre- 
sponds cAsentially  wjlh  that  ol'  the  crocodiles,  as  is  shown 

bv  the  three  main  component  parts  of  this  bone,  from  a 

Whitby  Teleosaur  in  Lord  Eniuakillen's  collection.  The 
body  or  centrum  is  a  tnatvcne  quadrilateral  piece, 
imooth  ud  iMUiTez  below,  oarrowin^  like  an  inverted 
wedge  above,  with  articular  fhcets,  viz. :  a  concavity  in 
front  for  the  occipital  condyle;  a  flat  roi.i|j;her  hurface  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  part  tor  the  attachment  of  the  neura- 
pophyses ;  a  posterior  facet  lor  the  anterior  part  of  the  de- 
tached tMiontoid  element  of  the  axis ;  and  the  small  sur- 
fiu!e  on  each  lateral  poeterior  and  iiUinl«r  aaf le.  tor  tiie 
atUatal  libe.  Tbe  nennpoplqrMa  ttv  pgnmidal  pro- 
ecMet,  with  their  araces  ctirred  towards  each  other ;  they 
are  relatively  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  centrum  than 
in  the  crocodile.  The  eeneral  anterior  concavity  for  the 
reception  of  the  occipital  tubercle  is  fonned  at  its  cir- 
cuffiference  by  the  centrum  and  neurapophyses  of  the 
atlas,  and  at  its  middle  by  the  anterior  detached  odontoid 
epiphysis  of  the  axis,  which  is  here  eTideotly  the  analogue 
of  the  so-called  atlas  in  the  MUhfomiru*,  the  true  body 
of  the  atlas  in  the  Teleosaur  representing  the  tint  in- 
verted wedee-shaped  bone  in  the  Ichthyosaur.  The 
spine  i  f  itlas  is  h  tanre  oblong  jnece  articulated  with 
tnc  nenrapophyses  of  the  atia^  and  partly  overlapping 
those  of  the  axis.' 

The  Professor  then  describes  in  detail  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, from  which  it  appears  that  the  same  mechanism 
for  fixing  and  strengtheniiig  the  neck,  as  is  found  in  ex- 
isting species,  exists  in  the  andent  marine  crocodiles; 
the  vertebrse  of  the  dorsal  ref^on,  with  16  pairs  of  ribs,  a 
greater  number  than  occurs  m  any  existing  Crocodilian  ; 
a  posterior  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebra,  which  lainlly  in-  : 
dicates  one  of  the  mo!>t  striking  charactent  of  the  ver-  ^ 
tebrs  of  SfUPTosroNDVLtrs ;  and  the  caudal  vertebrc,  i 
which  progressivdjr  diminish  in  eveir  diameter,  save 
lenirih,  from  ttie  imddle  to  near  the  ena  of  the  tail,  the 
terminal  vertebrr'  bi'trir  -ho-t'-r  than  the  rest.    The  stcr- 
nuiii  and  sternal  niis,  he  remarks,  closely  agree  with  the 
ordinary  Crocodilian  tyue.    He  hiidliotieen  a  specimen 
of  the  abdominal  eternal  ribs. 

Professor  Owen  then  notices  the  stnicture  of  the  Perfo- 
rai  aud  Pehie  Ea^remitiett  as  compared  with  those  of 
existing  CiMeodUee,  and  the  Dermal  armour,  the  bony 
dermal  scutes  of  which  are  regularly  disposed  in  the 
Teleosaur,  as  in  them  ;  but  the  scutes  or  Teleoaaurus  C/iap- 
manni,  he  observes,  differ  as  much  ftom  those  of  the  ex- 
iatins:  Gaviais  and  Crocodiles,  as  those  of  Tflemaurus 
Cuthrnmsts  do.  The  following  are  the  species  recorded 
bv  the  Professor  :—re'^^oMuru«  Chc^ftmannii  niwmatru* 
Oadmeruu;  Teleasaumt  CadommuUt  ;  ThfeoiMt- 
rve  9»Uumodriru»t  Owen.  [SnHMMMnun;  Ckooomm, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  168.] 

TELl^OPE  (fSrom  the  Greeli  teUteopot,  njX 
•far-seeing'),  an  optical  instrument  consisting  of  a  tube 
which  contains  a  system  of  glass  lenses  having  all  their 
centres  in  one  common  axis,  or  a  tube  containing  a  me- 
tillic  speculum  in  combination  with  such  leasee;  by 
«^ither  kind  of  inttmneot  distant  objects  are  oiMMd  to 
appear  magnified,  and  more  dtstinet  tlwn  when  viewed  by 
the  naked  eye.  Those  which  arc  constnicfed  with  plass 
lenses  only  are  called  dioptric,  or  refracting,  ard  the  olhe-s 
catoptric,  or  reflecting  telescopes.  In  the  former  kind  the 
rays  in  the  pencils  cf  light  wliich  come  irom  every  part 
of  the  object  viewed  are,  by  the  tirst  len«  on  which  tney 
are  incident,  made  to  ooavnfe  so  as  to  form  an  image  at 
the  fiiene  of  the  lens.  In  some  ciees  the  rays  to  each 
pencil  are  intercepted  by  a  second  lens,  and,  by  its  lefrac- 
live  power,  are  made  to  enter  the  eye  in  parallel  direc- 
tions :  in  other  cases,  the  rays,  after  navmi;  crossed  each 
other  at  the  place  where  the  image  is  formed,  fill  in  a 
divergent  state  upon  a  seconi.'  lens,  and  by  it  h-i'  relr«cted 
SO  as  to  emerge  from  it  in  parallel  directions.  Frequently 
however  the  parallelism  of  the  rays  is  effected  by  two  or 
m<M»  lenses  in  addition  to  that,  called  the  ohiect^ass,  by 
whieh  ttw  imat;e  was  fbrmed.  Tn  reflecting  teleeoopes  an 

ima^e  isfornn''.!  l.-vthr-  -i.  fli- (■t'Cin  of  *hr:  ravs  in  the  pencils 
of  light  coming  irom  the  object,  alter  having  impmged  i 


njwn  tbn  eeneenre  miftee  of  the  ipeeulum :  in  ieaie  eiMt 

this  image  is  viewed  thnagh  one  claas  leoaor  more,  bat 
frequently  the  rays,  hefiwe  or  after  fomuog  the  image,  are 


reflected  from  a  second  mirror,  and  are  smMqueotlf  I 
mitted  to  the  eye  tlirough  lenses. 

By  these  instruments  objects  even  in  thr  rrtr.n test  depths 
of  space  are  rendered  accesuble  to  human  vmon ;  and 
terrestrial  objects  faintly  visible  in  the  distance  are  brought, 
as  it  were,  c\ow  to  the  eye.  In  the  hands  of  astronomers 
they  were  the  means,  almost  immediately  on  being  in- 
vented, of  making  more  discoveries  in  the  heavens  than 
had  been  nmde  during  5000  years  previously;  they  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  instruments  employed  I  v  (lie 
mariner  and  the  surveyor,  and  they  will  ever  constitute 
the  most  agreeable  companion  of  the  traveller,  by  ena- 
bling him  to  distinguish,  in  eveiy  direction  from  him, 
objeeti  whidi  it  mignt  be  dUBeult  or  iiapMriUe  tbr  Un 
to  tfiffrOMiln. 

In  exhibiting  the  principles  on  wideh  a  telescope  i* 

constructed,  it  will  be  proper  to  commence  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  means  by  which  the  image  of  an  object 
IS  formed  at  the  focus  of  a  lens  or  of  a  reflecting  mirror. 
With  respect  to  a  leas,  if  it  he  of  the  kind  caUea  convex 
[Lbns],  the  rays  in  the  pencils  of  lieht  whieh  proceed 
from  everjr  part  of  an  object,  as  APB,  in  paanng  throu|^ 
the  lens,  auppoainK  the  latter  te  have  ft  proper  dejpee  of 
curvatore,  are  made  to  convnge  by  tbe  refreetiag  power 


of  the  glass  at  points,  as  a,  F,  and  h,  and  the  assemblage  of 
such  points  constitutes  an  image  of  the  object:  if  a  screen 
were  placed  at  F  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  PF,  the 
object  would  be  represented  on  it,  in  an  invert^  position. 

If  the  lens  were  of  a  concave  fonn,  the  nyt  in  the 
several  pencilii  after  passing  through  it,  would  be  made  to 
diverge  ttam  ene  eoother,  and  consequently  no  image 
could  be  formed :  yet  if  tiie  directions  of  the  rayn,  after 
refraction,  were  produced  backwards,  they  would  ui  ite 
between  the  lens  and  the  object,  in  points  corresponding 
to  those  which  eonititiite  tim  image  mnned  bgr  the  oonTex 
lens. 

If  the  rays  in  the  pencils  of  light  proceeding  from  diAr- 
ent  points, A,  P,  B,m  an  olyect  are  reflected  from  the  sur- 
face  of  «  eoMwre  aiiBar,  luppoiiiig  tbe  hitter  to  have  a 


certain  desfrec  of  curvature,  <hu<c  lay^  will  unite  in  as 
many  points,  a,  F,  and  b,  and  form  an  image  of  the  object. 
If  a  screen  were  placed  at  F  the  object  would  be  r^pce- 
seated  on  it,  in  aa  inrerted  portion.  The  in  eec^ 
pendl  nieeted  from  flie  auinee  of  e  eanvtx  nimr  are 
made  to  diverge  from  eaidi  other;  end  in  that 
image  is  formed. 


Now,  if  the  olji"  t  AR  lie 


^mote  that,  in  e  ich  p.<ncil, 


the  rays  incident  upon  a  lens  may  bo  considered  as  paral- 
lel to  one  another,  the  point  is  called  the  principal 
focus;  and  in  the  article  Lkns  {p.  421,  col.  2)  tnere  will 
be  found  a  collection  of  lormulie  for  the  reciprocals  of  the 
focal  lengths  of  hinees  of  all  the  different  kinds:  it  bein| 
undemtood  that  the  diameter  of  the  lens  is  sroall,  whieh 
generally  the  case  with  tele.'icopes,  and  that  the  light  is 
homogeneous.  But,  unce  all  li^ht  is  not  of  one  kind,  and 
a  len»  acts  like  a  prism  in  causing,  in  each  pencil,  the  rays 
of  the  differently  coloured  light  to  diverge  from  one 
another :  it  follows  that  each  of  the  eeleUMd  lights  idill 
form  its  own  image  at  its  proper  foeoi ;  and  the  image 
formed  by  light  or  one  Una  being  seen  by  the  eye  along 

•.vith  thn  irnri  'L formed  by  lipht  of  the  other  kinds,  the 
repruienlauun  of  an  object  when  f.irmed  by  a  single  lens 
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to  be  indistinct  and  »urrmindcd  by  a  coloured 
ffiafe.  [AcHROMATica ;  Dispbksion.]  It  may  be  obscrvt'd 
Ihtt  the  pRQcipal  focus  of  any  lens,  with  respect  to  e^cli 
colour,  may  be  obtained  fhim  tne  formoUiiaLiM*  by  sub- 
stituting in  them  the  value  of  n  (the  index  of  reftmetion) 
for  the  jfiven  kind  ot  li^ht. 

llms,  in  an  optical  instniraent,  in  addition  to  the  distor- 
tion of  the  iina^re  arising  Irom  the  sphericity  of  the  lens, 
than  is  an  iiidii^nnctness  caused  by  the  dispcnioa  uf  Uie 
dM^nt  coiour-maldne  rays ;  and,  in  a  good  telescope,  it 
is  requisite  that  botli  cl  Umm  imperfaotioM  ■houid  m  £ar 
as  possible  be  ranMrred.  The  ehraraatie  ifccfnation,  as  fhe 
dispersion  of  the  colour  is  called,  conslitates  by  far  the 
greater  evil  ol"  the  two,  lor  Newton  hits  fcliowu  that  it 
exceeds  the  former  neiirly  in  the  ratio  ot"  r>W9  to  1  :  but 
fortunately  it  is  that  which,  to  an  extent  sufficient  lor 
practicaJ  purposes,  admiU  of  being  easily  corrected. 

Since  different  kinds  of  glass  have  different  degrees  of 
dkpBrriw  power,  it  is  evident  that  the  chromatio  aberra- 
tion may  be  diminished,  if  not  wholly  removed,  by  causing 
the  light  to  pas  througli  two  lenses  of  different  kinds  of 
glass,  and  ot  such  forms  that  thi  y  may  refract  the  rays  in 
each  pencil  in  opposite  directions,  'ihe  object-glass  of  a 
telescope  when  so  formed  is  ^aid  to  be  achromatic,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  effect  is  produced  may  be  under- 
stood lyom  the  following  description.  Let  PQ  b«  the 
dtnctioii  of  ft  pcneil  of  compound  light  tnetdent  on  the 


from  the 
thickottuH 


fiMM  to  Ui»  Itoiiiriudi  i* 
«    R.8  1 


first  surface  of  the  convex  len^  AB,  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  common  axis,  XY,  of  the  two  lenses.  By  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  this  lens  (crown  glass)  the  red  rays  in  the 

Jencil  would,  if  no  object  were  interpoaed,  proceed  in  the 
ircction  Qft.  meeting  XY  in  r,  and  the  violet  mf  in  the 
pencil  would  proceeil  i'l  the  direction  Q".  moctinc:  the 
axis  111  r.  Hut  the  refractive  power  ot  the  concave  lens 
CD  Hint  (;!avsi  acts,  from  its  Inrtn.  in  a  diiccfion  coiitmry 
to  that  of  the  convex  lens,  causing  the  rays  citJier  to 
direrge  ftom  t.hc  axis  XY,  or  to  meet  it  in  points  beyond 
V  »XMr,  towards  Y :  suppose  the  curvature  of  this  lens  to 
be  meh  that  the  red  raya  in  the  pencil  PQ  would,  after 
refrnclioii  in  both  lenses,  meet  the  axis  in  F  (the  ray  Qbr 
takinir  'he  direction  *F);  then  the  dispersive  power  of 
thi>  kind  of  ijlass  exceeding  that  of  the  other  kind,  ttie 
Violet  rn^s  HI  the  retracted  pencil  will  tend  farther  away 
from  the  axis  than  the  red  rays  do,  and  thu.s  wilt  tend 
towards  the  latter ;  the  ray  Qcv,  for  example,  taking  the 
dlraetioQ  «F.  It  ia  eonceivable,  therefore,  that  the  curva- 
tures of  the  surfaces  of  the  lenses  may  be  such  that,  in 
each  incident  pencil,  the  red  and  viotet  rays  (the  extreme 
riiys  of  the  Rpcctnim'  shall  after  refraction  unite  at  the 
place  of  the  image  ;  and  thus  the  fringe  due  to  tlieae  two 
colours  may  he  destroyed. 

If  the  two  kinds  of  glass  dispersed  fhe  different  colour- 
making  rays  in  the  same  proportions,  their  contran^  refrac- 
tions would  oauae  all  the  colours  to  be  united  on  the  image 
IhnnedatF:  no  twoldndtof  f^aashaTehewererbeen  as 
yet  discovered  which  possess  this  property  ;  and  therefore 
the  red  and  violet  images  onlv  arc  united  :  fortunately  in 
unitirt;  the  extreme  rays  of  t"lic  spectrum,  the  others  are 
brought  so  near  together,  that  for  ordinary  purposes  the 
image  is  as  free  from  colour  as  can  be  desired. 

From  the  description  just  given  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  place  F,  of  an  image  in  which  the  dispersion  of  the 
tad  and  violet  nyn  is  oaRe«ted,  may  be  determined  on  ob- 
tainini^.  fVom  the  common  til  eon  ms  of  optics,  algebraic 
expressions  far  the  focal  lengths  of  the  compound  lens  for 
each  of  tliose  kinds  of  Ujrht,  and  makins?  th?  expressions 
etjual  ti)  one  another,  'llius,  supposintr  H  and  S  to  be  the 
radii  u(  ilie  curve  surlaces  of  a  double  convex  lens  of 
crown  glass,  and  ft  the  index  of  refraction  for  light  of  one 
kind  (red,  for  example) ;  suppo«ng  again  that  tiie  mya  in 
the  pencils  of  incident  light  are  penile)  to  one  anottier  and 
pass  through  the  lens  very  near  the  axis  ;  then,  by  a  fnn- 
oamental  theorem  in  optics  we  hare.  F  being  the  distance 


but  since,  in  the  present  case,  the  lens  mi^  be  wippflaed 
to  be  iaoaeelea  (Rs^  we  have  Fa:  ^^^ly  ■ 

Tn  ViVe  manner  the  focal  length  F*,  of  a  double  concave 
leni  ot  flint  glass,  K'  bein^  the  radius  of  each  sunace, 
and  m'  the  index  «f  reftBction  ftu  rod  laya,  ia  tqml  to 
R* 

Hence,  by  a  fundamental  th^moa  itt  optioa» 

/-I  (.-1  ■  *'  2gt-i)  'aiR'Oi-D-Rtii'-Di 
and  tlna  laat  tenn  Is  the  fbeal  length  of  tho  eompoud 

2(11 -1> 

leiu  for  fed  Ta3rs.   Its  reciprocal  is  equal  to  —  


j^,  - ,  which,  in  the  algebraic  seme,  ia  the  fum  of  the 

reciprocals  of  the  focal  lengths  of  the  separate  leaaaa. 

On  writing  a<+'/<i  and  fi'-f  in  place  of  u  Mid  |i'  in 
the  1a.4t  expression,  we  have  for  the  reciprocalof  tlw  IbCil 
length  of  the  compound  lens  for  violet  rays, 

R       "       R'  • 

In  an  adiromatio  teleeoope  the  fo(»d  lengths  of  the 
compound  lent  for  red  and  violet  rays  are  to  m  equal  to 
oneaiMttier;  and  it  ia  evidoit that  this  emiditioiif^  ba 

ftilfiUad  when  -^"^r  —  a  Fkwa  tliia aqimtioBwt  have 

K  I  W  I'.tfi  '.  ^;»' :  tlien,  dividing  the  antecedents  by  -  I 
and  the  consequents  bv/i'— l.we  Iuinc  [DisexitsioN]  the 
ratio  of  the  focal  lent,'tlis  of  the  two  lenses  eipial  to  that  o: 
thedisperuve  powers  of  Uie  two  kiuds  of  glass;  and  hence, 
the  focal  length  of  the  compound  lem  being  assumed  at 
pleasure,  thotie  of  the  separate  lenses,  comequently  the 
radii  of  their  surfiuiea,  may  be  obtained. 

Ill  order  to  the  spherical  aberration,  the  object 

srla^ses  of  achromatic  telescopes  frequently  consist  of  uiree 
len.ses,  of  whit:h  the  fii^t  and  third  are  ot  the  kind  called 
double  cuavex,  aiid  ve  formed  of  crown  gliw,  while  the 
second  is  double  concave,  and  made  of  flint  glass.  In  t)ii» 
case,  kince  tlie  index  of  refraction  is  the  same  for  lite  llurd 
lens  as  for  the  first,  if  the  radius  of  each  surface  of  the  third 
lens  be  R^^tht  nciproeal  of  the  pincipal  toetl  laagthaof 
the  separate  IcDm  wt  red  nju  witl  be 

R 


2^pf-\>  2(^.-1) 

—  ,  and  |^,r 


R' 

these  being  added  together,  their  l^unl  \\iU  be  the  reci- 

Erocal  of  (he  focal  length  of  the  compound  lens  for  one 
iud  of  light.   On  substituting  in  the  above  tenns,  fi^l^ 
for  >t.  and  it'  -H  V  for  fi',  in  oiderto  obtain  the  r«ciproa]aof 

the  focal  len(^tli  fur  violet  ray^,  we  shall  haVO^  wlm  tbl 

chromatic  aberralion  is  con  tcled, 

3fi      Sft'  in 
^-•j>  +  g^aO,or 

Bot  'f'  ia  kneini  fl«m  tallica  of  fha  veteetiva  ittdtoaa  Air 

different  kinds  of  glass:  therefore  if  any  c  oivrnicnt  re- 
lation between  the  radii  of  two  of  the  lenses  b«  usumed, 
the  values  of  all  the  radii,  and  consequently  Hm  ftioal 
lengths  of  the  several  lenaes,  may  be  found. 

The  investigation  of  fbittidm  iar  the  correction  of  the 
spherical  aberration  is  a  process  of  some  labour,  and  ia 
scarcely  a  fit  subject  except  for  a  mathematical  work :  it 
is  treated  with  great  penpicuity  in  Robison's  •  Me- 
chanical Philosophy,"  vol.  iii.,  from  which  the  subjoined 
theorem  is  borrowed,  the  nutation  only  beiiif  chauircd  lor 
that  which  has  been  adopted  above  ;  and  al<>o  m  the  ar- 
ticles Lkns  and  Spbcuum.  If  a  compound  object-glaaa 
oomiita  of  one  donbla  convex  lens  of  crown  rlasa  and  a 
doidile  eoneave  lens  of  iint  glass,  and  a  ray  of  light  be  in 

cident  Ti-i'iin  thr;  antrrii'T  vMrfprr.  of  thr  fnrmer  in  a  direc- 
tion parallei  to  the  axis,  at  a  dutajice  irom  tJienca,  which 
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is  exprewed  by  « ;  the  dbtuiee  fh)!!!  the  leiu,  of  the  point 

at  which  the  ray  after  rpfraction  will  meet  the  axia,  is 
f-'/\q-\-'/),  where  /  is  the  focus  for  parallel  rays  in- 
finitely near  the  axis,  and  miiy  be  found  as  above,  and 
'\q-¥^)  u  the  abenatioa.  Here,  neglecting  the  thick- 
OM  «r  m  l«Bm  Mid  tlM  intmal  b«bram 


convex 


iR  and  8  being  the  radii  of  the  i.v  )  .  iriLiL  e:- 
011%)  «nd 

T.Wn'  )  2  ' 

wfam  F  is  the  piioflipal  (bout  of  the  eumat.  fanit  and 

R'S' 

n's-^q^;  (Rf  and  VUing  tht  ndU  of  fh*  ni&cca 

of  the  conca'-T  Irr.^.) 

It  is  evideiii  ti.at,  in  order  to  correct  the  spherical  aber- 
ration, the  values  of  the  mdii  of  the  iurlkces  must  be  de- 
termined (turn  the  equation  q+q'=0.  This  equation  is 
however  indeterminate,  because  it  contains  several  un- 
known quantities  ^  but  it  may  be  made  sabject  to  certain 
conditions  by  which  there  WUl  remain  only  one :  for  ex- 
ample, the  different  radii  of  the  lenses  may  be  made  t  u 
have  any  given  relation  to  one  another, so  tnat  the  v  alues 
of  all,  in  terms  of  any  one,  may  he  substituted  for  them. 
In  the  value*  of  q  and  q'  the  terms  represented  by  n  and  n' 
are  respectively  ec^ual  to  half  the  radii  of  ecj^nivalcnt  isos- 
oelea  lenaes ;  and  it  has  been  abown,  in  the  inTestisation 
coBOcniiiig  the  ehramatte  ebeirationt  that  Uuee  ««lo  one 

tIMther     l/i  to  in' ;  consequently  n':=  n  j^,  tad  tbere- 

fhra  m'  is  known  (n  terms  of  n.  If  afmn  it  be  supposed 

that  R'=5S,  or  that  the  nearest  snrftic^s  of  th"  mnvpx  and 
concave  len&cs  have  equal  curvatures,  the  value  ut  11  nmy 
be  found  ih>m  the  eqaatkm  q^^^O,  m  tcnne  of  fii  by  a 


qua<lmlic  eouation 

Sir  .John  Hersehcl,  in  a  paper  on  the  •bmntion  of  com- 
pound lenses  and  ottject-piMes  {F/ut.  TVhim.,  1821),  has 
also  investigiited  formulae  Ibr  the  values  of  the  chromatic 
Mld^  spherical  aberrations ;  and  M.  Littrow,  of  Vienna, 
setting  out  with  Kuler**  formnla  for  spherical  aberration 
(Dwptrica,  torn,  lii.,  ITf-O'  ;>,i>  I  Kiir  ilucin?  in  it  the 
values  of  the  focal  lengths  of  two  lenses  .so  that  the  former 
abiiin'ion  maybe  corrected,  has  obtained  two  equations 
from  wliich  the  radii  of  the  four  surfkoes  may  be  deter- 
mined by  such  conditions  as  mav  be  thought  convenient. 
{Mtmoin  th»  Attron.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.,  part  2.)  In  solving 
ttio  JMbttm  wlating  to  the  determination  of  the  four  radii, 
Proressor  Littrow  uses  a  method  which  possesses  some 
facilities  for  comptitation,  and  on  that  account  it  has  been 
adopted  in  the  following:  procesji. 

Trie  radii  of  the  surfaces  of  the  fin*  lens  may  be  deter- 
mined on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  reflraomnof  Hght 
in  pOMios  throu^  the  lens  is  a  niniimnn ;  that  is,  that 
UM  ineiiwnt  tm  emergent  mys  make  equal  angles  with 
the  surface*,  or  with  those  radii.  Thus  let  a  ray  PQ  be 
uladent  on  the  iirei  surface  in  a  direction  panllel  to  the 
«xb  Xy  of  the  leutind  inftnitelf  neir  it ;  and  RQfr  being 


the  radius  (=R)  prodnoedt  of  tbitsuiftee  let  tl'.e  anrrle 
PQTof  incidence  be  represented  by  a;  then  f»  !  1  "  a  :  - 

ffKRQF^  the  eiwle  of  refraction  at  that  mftoo).  But  if 
R'QP  be  theidnu  (=S)  produced,  of  flMenBoadinrihoe ; 
tbeot  in  the  tlansleB^B,  negleetinf  tJie  thiebiMM  of  the 


and  g-  o  +o  -  -  (ssT'QF)  is  the  angle  of  incidence  on  ttie 

second  surface  :  and,  by  optics,  I  is  to  /t  as  this  last  angle 

is  to       +  a(|t-l),  the  angle  of  refracUon  (=T'QF)  at 

the  second  surface.   But  by  hypothesis,  this  angle  is 

R  2-it 

to  be  equal  to  a;  therdbce'va — ^.  AgaiHt  b]r  opoea- 

RS  1 

ITf  s  '  ~1  ^       ^  ^  ^''^  length  of  the  lens;  and 

R 

supposing  this  to  be  equal  to  unity,  we  obtain 

R— n+l  2— » 

t  eqiiBtiog  this  last  tamnHh-^aborek  we  get 


11  = 


•2>-l) 


whence  S  = 


Therefore  the  two 


ft  s-n 
nidii  are  found  on  the  supj)usiliou  Uiul  the  local  distance 
of  the  lens  is  unity. 

Now  PQT  bciiig  the  angle  of  incidence  as  abovet  and 
QP  the  direelioa  of  the  lay  after  one  teftaation*  we  have 

sin.  PQT 

by  optics,  sin.  RQF  =  j  and  by  trigonometry. 

in  the  triangle  RQF, 

"^^^  snTPgF'      MPs  a  -H); 
also,  respresenting  the  thieknen  MN  of  the  lens  by  I, 

.          „ /sin.  RQF 

Then,  by  trigonomelry,  iii  the  triangle  R'QF, 
SF+S-/ 

we  get —  sin.  FQF  =  sin.  I'QF  i 
SF+S—/ 

conicqneiitly  bf  opties,  — — iian.P'QFsBiMi.T'QF. 

or  the  Nne  of  the  angle  of  refraction  at  the  second  surface 
Now  T'QF'-T'QF+P'QF  =  QK'M,  or  the  angle  which 
the  second  reftaeted  ray  ntalcM  with  the  axis  of  the  lens; 
momctry,  m  the  triangle  R'QF',  we  have 

sin.  T'QF  „ 


but  by  t  rigor 

-.sin.  T'QF 


ttriangU 

/s 

vhenee  NFaSf - 


sin.  P^F» 

Suppose  next  a  double  coneaTe  lens,  the  centres  ol 
whose  surfaces  are  at  R"  and  R"*,  and  whose  radii  aie  R 
and  S',  to  be  applied  to  the  convex  lens  on  the  side  N : 
then,  neirlccting  the  thickness  of  the  concave  lens  and  the 
distance  Detween  the  two,  and  supposing  QF",  QP"  to  be 
the  directions  of  the  ray  of  light  alter  Ihe  third  and  fourth 
refractions  respectively,  we  have  in  the  triangle  H"QF',  by 
trigonomietiy, 

lb.  FQPas BO.  TOQfV. 

or  the  sine  of  ineideoee  on  tiM  tint  euifece  of  the  Noeiid 

lens;  udbgr  optics, 

Hn;  PQF'  -  T"QF'  -  T"QF")  =  P'QF";  aodlBlfaetri* 
angle  R"QF",  by  trifcronometry,  we  have 

T».  sin-  T"QF" 

/sin.  T"OF' 
wh«reflDfeNP'aBR'(^^,^-I);  and 

NR'"  to  be  equal  to  S',  R"T"  wUl  be  equal  to  NP^-S'. 
Again,  in  the  triangle  B^F*,  we  have  by  trigemmebyi 

NF"— a* 

lb.  W^F*«i     ^    abi.  QF"N 


for  the  rfne  of  iaeideMe  en  the  fimith  lutftoe;  fberelbra« 
fayeplies. 


the  sine  of  refraction  at  the  fourth  surface :  then 
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ta4  ^  ngonomeliy,  m  the  triangle  QF^'",  we  bare 

sill  R"'Oi*"' 


( 


an.QF"N  ' 
sin.  R'"QF"' 


+  1 


)• 


.in.  QF"'N 

tb«  Ibetl  distance  of  the  oompound  lens. 

Ihcw  ralun  banc  rfldnced  to  whii  thav  become  when 
tlw  inddtnt  i*y  PQ  it  inftnitely  nm  lie  mw  of  the 

lenses;  that  is,  when  the  an^'lesweeabetttutcd  flurthoir 
fines,  there  may  be  obtauitfd 

^  -  'IilL   a  _        X  1 

H  '   NF'  ~  Mi7_*  "'' 


MF 


MF~t 

By  means  of  thcfc  e(](iatjon8,  eliminating  the  quantities 
MF,  NF',  and  NF",  and  neglecting  powers  of  /  above  the 

first,  there  nifiy  be  obtained  a  value  of  j^pvj/^  then  diffe- 

raotiating  this  value  with  respect  to  m  m',  and  NF'".  and 
making  the  resulting  value  of  the  ^flerential  of  NF'" 
oqpnl  to  seio  (which  u  a  condition  neceeeaiy  in  order  that 
llw  ehromatie  diapemion  may  be  corrected  for  myi  near 

the  axis),  there  may  be  obtained  a  value  of     +  g>.  Agaan 

on  substitutine   for  H,  and  — -  for  S,  aa  above 

foond,  there  will  result 

Now  the  value  of  NF'"  may  be  directly  computed  from 
the  forroulae  first  investigated  :  anerwarm  RHsumint;  dif- 
ferent values  of  R',  nud  substituting  them  iti  the  la-st 

Suatfon,  let  the  corrcspondiDg  values  of  S'  be  found. 
Ith  tbeae  -valuas  of  v  find  concipoiidinf  values  of 

(^1;^^' + 1)  ;  that  ia.  of  NF*.  and  proceding 

aceofdmiif  to  the  n«n]  nefbodi  of  trial  and  error,  there 

will  at  length  be  found  a  value  of  NF"'  agreeing  with 
that  which  was  eomputed  by  the  direct  process:  the  four 
nulii  will  thin,  consequently,  be  determined. 

Investigations  rvlaling  to  the  dispersion  of  light,  and 
mlea  for  computing  the  radii  of  curvature  for  achromatic 
object-glasses,  will  also  be  found  in  an  essay  by  Mr.  P. 
Bwrlow  of  Woolwich,  printed  in  the  *  PhUoeopmcM  Tmu- 
actions'  for  1827. 

Though  on  thus  uniting  the  red  and  violet  light  by 
lenses  of  crown  and  flint  glass  the  chromatic  dispersion 
is  in  a  preat  measure  corrected,  yet  when  the  image  is 
exainirii  I,  i:  is  iniin  i  I  j  be  surrounded  by  a  green-coloured 
fringe.  The  dii&culty  of  procuring  flmt  glass  of  sufficient 
parity  is  also  a  serioiu  impediment  to  the  perfection  of 
aebraoiatie  lenses  for  telescopes ;  and  though  great  re> 
warde  have  been  offered  for  glass  which  shall  he  free 
froin  defects,  the  exertions  of  artiats  have  hitherto  been 
alniOi^t  without  success.  Occasionally  however  flint  gla&s 
is  obtained  nearly  homopeneou.s,  and  tin  <  [iticians  of 
Germany  appear,  in  this  respect,  lo  have  been  more  fortu- 
nate than  tnose  of  England. 

The  late  Dr.  Ritchie  obtained  a  dise  of  flint  elaas  which 
was,  by  Mr.  Dollond,  formed  into  an  object-^ass  nearly 
7^  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  applied  to  a  telescope  12 
feet  long,  and  bore  a  magmly iag  power  equal  to  700  times : 
it  is  said  to  have  had  scarcely  any  spherical  aben-ation, 
and  to  have  been  very  free  irom  colour.  (Mem.  Attr. 
Soc.,  iS'tO.) 

In  the  *  Tnumctions'  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
1791,  there  is  given  an  account  of  some  experiments  made 
bf  Dr.  Blaiiii  irom  which  he  was  led  to  the  disoovoy  of  a 
fluid  medium,  whix.-h,  l>eing  applied  between  lenses  of 

crn-,vn  L'ln--,  renders  ttie  compound  lens  completely achro- 
niatic.  liy  u.dding  liquid  muriatic  acid  to  chloride  of 
an!i;nony.  or  sal  ammoniac  to  ciiloride  of  mercury,  he 
succeeded  to  obtaining  a  spectrum  in  which  the  coloured 
ravs  in  each  pencil  followed  the  same  law  of  dispenion  as 
takea  plaee  m  crown  glass.  Thcrefon,  eooAniag  a  ioall 


quantify  of  either  of  these  liquid.?  between  the  roiivex 
aurf;iLL':-;  of  two  plano-convt  t  n-^i  or  t;ri  '.M  rn  those  of 
a  piano  and  a  convex  meniscus  lens,  of  crown  glasa.  Or. 
Blair  obtained  an  object-glass  in  which  the  cnromatie 
aberration  was  entirely  destroyed;  and  be  is  said  to  have 
thus  constructed  one  oTD  iadicBfbcal  length,  and  as  mnch 
as  3  inches  in  diameter  or  aperture.  Object-glasses  m 
made  were  fbr  some  years  on  sale  in  London  ;  but  either 
from  the  crystallization  of  the  fluids,  or  fhe  neplitrence 
of  the  artist*  in  comjKMmdinsj  them,  the  telescopes  became 
imperfect,  and  uraduaiiy  fell  into  disuse. 

Dr.  (Sir  David)  Brewster,  in  hu  '  Treatise  on  New  Phi- 
losophical Instniments,'  recommends  the  employment  of 
snljHittrio.acid  and  oil  of  cassia  for  the  composition  of 
fluid  lenses,  by  which  tiie  seoondary  spectrum  may  be 
destroyed;  the  acid  beinp,  of  all  known  •^nVr^f  t  iV  it 
which  exerts  the  greatest,  and  the  oil  that  wlncli  exei-t* 
the  least  action  on  the  green  coloured  rays.  The  correc- 
tion of  the  chromatic  dispersion  by  means  of  fluids  ba» 
also  recently  htm  aMemi>ted  by  Mr.  Barlow,  who,  ill  eooK 
bination  with  a  convex  lens  of  croirn  glass,  used  a  ooncave 
lens,  consisting  of  sulphurst  of  cttboiibetween  two  giasaes 

I  like  that  of  a  watch  .of  each  of  whidi  the  two  faces  were 
of  equal  curvature:  this  fluid  has  nearly  the  same  refrac- 
tive index  its  flint  i^la.ss,  anti  its  dispersive  pow  er  is  mure 
tlian  double  that  of  the  latter  material.  The  crown  glass 
lens  and  the  fluid  lens,  instead  of  being  close  together, 
were  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another, 
by  which  disposition  an  increased  magnifying  power  might 
have  been  obtained  without  increasing  the  length  of  the 
telescope.  Probably  from  imperfections  in  the  forms  of 
the  glasses,  the  imaces  of  olijt  cts  were  found  to  be  not 
well  defined ;  and  the  constructiun,  in  consequence,  has 
not  been  adopted. 

Tlie  ima^e  formed  by  the  great  speculum  of  a  reflecting 
telescope  is  f^e  from  the  inconveniences  attending  (he 
chromatic  abenation  of  light;  for  the  angles  of  incidence 
being  equal  to  that  of  refleraon,  in  uiy  uencO  coming 
from  a  point  in  an  object,  all  the  rays  will  converge  to 
one  point  at  the  place  where  the  ima^e  is  fwrniod.  If  llic 
surface  of  tlie  speculum  were  that  wWch  is  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  a  pai'abola  about  its  axis,  then  all  the  rays  in 
any  pencil  proceeding  from  a  very  remote  object,  as  one 
Of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  being  incident  on  the  qwonkm 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis,  would,  by  the  nature  o( 
the  parabola,  convene  accurately  in  tlie  focus  of  the 
curve  ;  and  on  this  account,  an  effort  is  always  made  to 
pve  to  the  retlci  tinLT  surface  of  the  ^peculunl  a  iiarabc- 
ioidal  figure.  The  advantage  does  not  however  bold  good 
with  Die  pencils  which  fall  on  the  mirror  in  directions 
oblique  to  the  axis ;  and  therefore  that  figure  is  of  less 
importance,  when  the  telescope  is  to  lie  used  for  vieiring 
terrestrial  objects,  than  when  it  is  to  be  employed  for  sstMH 
nomical  purposes :  for  then,  on  account  of  the  great  dia> 
tance  of  the  objects,  the  several  pencils  of  light  foil  Oil  the 
mirror  with  a  very  small  oblimiity  to  its  axis. 

The  teles<:opc  Invented  by  Gulileo  consisted  of  one  coa- 
vex  lens  AB,  and  of  a  concave  lens  <JD ;  the  distance  be- 
tween them  being  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
foeal  lengths  of  the  two  lenses.  Inthis  instruiBeiit»iftbe 


object  OP  were  so  remote  that  the  rays  in  eadt>penetl  of 
lipit  might  be  considered  as  parallel  to  one  another,  there 

would  bo  formed  at  its  principal  focus  an  inverted  iraaire 
op,  of  that  object  by  the  uiuon  of  the  rays  in  each  pencil 
ill  one  point;  then  the  concave  lens  being  placed  between 
AB  and  that  image,  in  such  a  situation  that  its  principal 
focus  may  coincide  with  the  place  of  ttut  imaze,  the  nm 
in  eaeh  pencil  will,  by  the  lefiactiag  power  of  the  lem,  be 
made  to  emerge  parallel  to  one  another;  and  in  this 
case,  by  the  optical  piopeitica  of  fhe  tft  diatiBet  ^nmn 
is  obtained. 

The  line  0\o  is  the  axis  of  the  pencil  of  light  from  O  . 
and,  as  this  pa^^  through  the  centre  X  of  the  lens  AB 
without  refraction,  the  angle  ZXo  is  eoual  to  half  tlie 
an^e  under  wbieh  OP  would  be  obaerred  by  an  ssye  at  X 
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when  no  telescope  is  interpo?rcl,  vrhWp  (rn'7  pftmllcl  to  Yo 
beiuir  the  direction  of  a  ray  iu  Ihitl  axis  aller  icli-attioii  in 
C?D)  ZYo  is  hair  the  angle  under  which  OP  is  sten  in  the 
telescope :  the  raUo  between  these  angles  is  there-lore  the 
measure  of  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope ;  am 
since  the  angles  are  to  one  another  M  YZ  is  to  X2^  nearJy, 

XZ 

it  fiiUom  thai  ^  neaify  txffitum  the  magnifyiiig  pow«r. 

This  is  the  construction  of  what  is  called  an  opera  glatt; 
and  the  Galilean  telescope  is  now  u*ed  chiefly  for  viewing 
obiecfs  within  a  theatre, or  an  apartment, since  if  consider- 
able magnilying  Dow«r  were  giveo  to  it  the  extent  of  the 
field  of  view  would  be  very  small. 

Aaimple  teleaeope  may  also  be  constructed  by  means  of 
two  eonvex  lenses,  whicn  are  placed  at  a  distance  from 
one  another  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  focal  lengtlisi.  For 
the  image  being  formed  at  the  focus  Z.  of  the  lens  AB, 
which  ia  neanat  to  the  olyect,8a  in  the  Galilean  teleioope. 


and  being  supposed  to  be  a  plane  surface,  the  light  also 
beini^  sumKiaea  to  be  homemMOUs;  the  rays  of  each 
pencil,  alfer  eroasing  at  the  ibctB  and  proceeding  from 

thence  in  a  diverg:ent  state,  on  being  allowed  to  fall  upon 
the  -^urfawe  ol  the  second  lens  CD,  may  be  refracted  in  the 
latter  so  as  to  pass  out  from  thonee  in  parallel  directions ; 
and  consequently  distinct  vision  of  the  object  may  be  ob- 
tained by  an  eye  situated  so  as  to  receive  the  pencils. 

If  Xe  be  the  diractioii  of  the  axis  of  a  pencil  of  Ught 
coming  from  O,  one  extremity  of  the  object  OP,  wMeh  is 
supposed  to  be  so  remote  that  all  the  rays  in  each  pencil 
may  be  considered  as  parallel  to  one  another:  then  the 
antrle  ZXo  is  half  the  antcie  under  which  the  object  OP 
would  be  seen  by  an  e%e  at  X  without  a  telescope,  while 
the  rays  of  that  pencil  entering  the  eye  at  E  in  the  direc- 
tion DE,  which  la  parallel  to  oY,  the  angle  ZYo  ia  half 
the  angle  under  wmch  the  lame  olyeet  u  wen  when 
viewed  throudi  the  telescope.  Now  these  an^rles  are  to 

zx 

Mieenother  nearly  as  ZHT  to  ZX;  therefore 

veai  neatty  the  influQriaf  power  of  the  iMtnunent.  Aa 
the  pendla  of  light  from  O  and  P  eitwa  the  axia  of  the  eye 

at  K  before  they  are  united  on  the  retina,  the  image  of  ihr 
object  OP  Ui  formed  in  the  eye  in  a  position  contrary  to 
that  which  is  formed  when  the  object  is  viewed  without 
the  telescope ;  therefore,  on  looking  through  the  latter,  the 
object  OP  appears  to  be  inverted. 

But  the  image  fomed  at  op,  inatcad  of  being  a  plane,  ia 
nearly  on  a  portion  of  a  spherical  surface  whoie  eentre  is 
at  X  ;  and,  on  the  other  nand,  in  order  that  the  rays  in 
each  pencil  may  after  refraction  in  CD  be  parallel  to  one 
another,  they  ought  to  diverge  li m  i  point  nearly  in  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  at  Y,  the  two  spherical 
surfaces  being  in  contact  at  Z :  consequently  wnen  the 
distance  between  the  lenaea  ia  sncb  that  the  croesing  of 
the  rays  in  a  pencil  paraUd  to  the  axia  takea  fdace  exactly 
at  Z.  the  crosMng  z  in  one  of  the  oblique  pencils  will  be 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  point  z\  at  which  it  ought 
to  be  to  permit  the  rajs  in  it  to  go  out  of  CD  parallel  to 
nne  another ;  the  rav6  of  the  pencils  which  proceed  from 
the  margin  of  the  object  will  not  then  emerge  parallel  to 
one  another,  and  consequently  that  margin  will  not  be 
di^nctl^seen.  Moreover  from  the  unequal  refirangibilitv 
of  the  different  kinds  of  light,  the  rays  in  eachpencil  will 
be  decomposed  in  passing  through  the  lens  CD,  so  that 
thoiifih  the  chromatic  aberration  were  perfectly  corrected 
in  tlie  image  at  po,  it  would  exist  in  the  image  which  is 
fomied  in  the  eye  by  the  rays  emci  trin?  from  CD. 

The  spherical  abenution  can  only  be  diminished  by 
diminishing  the  inclination  at  which  toe  xv/*  in  the  mar- 
ginal pencils  fiJl  upon  the  surface  of  the  lena  after  having 
erosaw  at  the  focus  of  the  object-glass ;  that  is,  by  using 
a  len«  of  U«s  convexity  or  of  greater  focal  length ;  addiufj 
a  second  eye-i<t«ss  in  order  tinally  to  render  the  rajs  m 
cuch  pencu  parallct  tn  one  another.  Thus,  if  it  be  required 
•o  preserve  tne  same  ma^mtyine  power  and  field  of  view 
P.C.  No,190S. 


a£  might  be  obtained  with  any  single  eye-glass;  let, as 
before,  X  be  the  place  of  the  object-gla^vt,  ,jp  the  image 
fonued  by  it,  and  let  CD  l)e  the  place  of  the  ^nn^le  eye- 
glass :  then  draw  a  line  oQ  so  as  to  bisect  the  angle  J>oY 
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which  may  be  considered  as  the  whole  refraetion  pro- 
doeed  bf  the  lens  €n>;  let  6,on  ^e  right  or  left  of  op,  be 

the  assumed  plafp  nf  ■>',  haf  is  called  the  field-class,  and 
draw  GH  oerpendicular  to  XY,  thu  axis  of  the  telescope, 
meeting  XD  in  H  ;  also  ihioui^h  II  draw  MHK  parallel  to 
oQ,  cutting  Go,  or  Go  produced,  m  M  :  again  draw  MN 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  and  MR  paral- 
lel to  oY ;  also  draw  KSpei]pendicvlar  to  the  axis,  (astly, 
draw  6U  panllel  to  oQ  to  meet  Ito  m  U,  and  U¥  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis.  'I"hi  n,  from  the  principles  of 
optics,  it  a  lens  be  placeu  at  G,  having  its  focal  length 
equal  to  (J  V,  and  another  at  II,  whose  focal  length  is  RN ; 
the  ray  XoH  will  by  refraction  in  the  first  lens  take  the 
direction  HS,  and  by  refraction  in  the  second  lens  it  will 
take  the  direction  ST  parallel  to  oY  or  D£ :  thus  the  present 
visual  angle  8TR  will  be  equal  to  DEY,  wlueh  was  ob- 
tained with  the  single  eye-glass. 

Tliis  is  called  the  Huygenian  eye-piece,  and  it  is  that 
which  is  generally  used  for  astronomical  telescopes:  the 
object  seen  througn  it  is  iuverted,as  in  the  last-mentioned 
telescope. 

If  the  places  G  and  R  of  the  two  qpe-glasses  are  given 
(GH  being  very  near  op;  its  Ibcal  length  being  also 
known),  and  it  be  re<}uired  to  find  the  focal  length  of  RS 
so  that  the  red  and  violet  rays  in  each  pencil  mav  emerge 
from  it  parallel  to  one  another,  that  lenirth  might  be  de- 
termined in  the  following  manner.  In  a  pencil  of  rays 
crossing  each  other  at  H,  let  Hm  be  the  airection  of  a 
mean  tay,  and  Hr,  Hv  those  of  a  red  and  a  violet  ray ; 
thcie  last  will  mnhe  with  one  anotfaer  tn  aqgle  ^VmI  to 


•            w  f 

about  of  the  angle  DHw,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
known.  Now,  by  optical  principles,  if  these  rays  are  to 
merge  from  RS  in  directions  parallel  to  one  another,  the 
focal  lengtha  of  the  lena  for  red  and  violet  t«m,  via.  RF 
and  R^muat  be  to  one  another  aa  2S  to  27,  and  the  Ibet  F 
and  /  must  be  in  places  determined  by  perpendiculars 
drawn  to  the  axis  from  points  W  and  xt\  in  whu  h  the  line 
RW  supposed  to  he  drawn  parallel  to  rr'  or  n  ',  meets  Ilr 
and  Hf ;  that  is.  by  tindincr  the  position  of  a  line  to  be 
drawn  from  H  to  cut  the  i;r,  t;i  Inies  Hr.  Eb»,  Mtlttt  RW 
may  be  to  '9m  as  28  to  27.  For  this  puraose,  havioff 
dmwn  the  straight  line  HR,  the  angles  kHW,  RHt^  will 
be  known;  let  them  be  represented  by  a  and  6;  also  let 
the  angle  HRW  be  represented  by  0:  then  by  trigono- 
metr>  m  shall  have,  after  a  ftrw  leducliona,  SST  ootan. 
28  cotan.  6  =  cotan. 

In  order  to  afford  a  view  of  objects  in  the  same  position 
as  they  appear  to  have  when  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  a 
telescope  may  be  formed  with  three  lenses  besidee  tiie 
object-glass.  In  the  consbtuetion  of  this  instrument,  if 
attention  is  paid  only  to  the  mys  which  suffer  a  mean  re- 
fraction, the  first  eye-glass,  or  that  wliich  is  nearest  to  the 
object-end  of  the  telescope,  may  be  placed  between  the 
image  formed  by  the  oliject  lens  and  the  eye,  witn  the  loci 
of  the  two  lenses  in  coincidence  ;  by  this  means  the  rays 
in  each  pencil  will  encfge  from  the  first  eye-glass  in 
direetiona  parallel  to  one  anothec,  thoae  ^  Um  peneila 
wMdi  are  oblupie  to  the  axis  oT  tiie  tdeseope  eroMnir 
each  other  at  some  point  in  the  latter  axis.  A  second 
eye-glass  is  then  placed  at  any  convenient  distance  from 
tne  former,  beyond  the  place  where  the  ohlunie  j  .n.ils 
cross  each  other:. and  by  this  lens  a  secona  image  is 
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ftncned  in  a  pontion  contraiy  to  tint  vAaeb  it  fflrtlfd  bjr 

the  object  Irns.  I.astly,  the  third  lent  hems;  placed  be- 
tween tlii?!  imatre  and  the  eye  at  a  distance  from  the 
former  equal  1o  its  faoal  Icn^h,  the  rays  in  the  several 
pencils  will  emerge  pamilel  to  one  another,  and  an  erect 
mage  of  the  object  will  thus  be  formed  in  the  eye. 

The  ratio  betire«n  the  tmgiet  under  which  an  object 
ifwdd  be  iw«n  hf  the  imked  eye,  end  that  hj  wMeh  it  is 
seen  in  the  telescope,  is  rom|)ounded  of  the  ratios  of  the 
focal  lengtliN  of  the  several  knses:  thus,  if  F  be  the  focal 
length  of  the  object-lens,  /',/",  f"'  those  of  the  eye- 
lenses,  reckoned  in  order  toward*  the  eye,  the  expression 

F  ' 
■y,-'-f,„  will  denote  the  magnifying  power. 

But  both  the  spherical  aberration  aad  the  ehromatic 

dispersion  in  such, a  telescope  are  very  eomidewWe ;  and 
before  the  invention  of  the  achromatic  object-gla-^s.  Mr. 
Dollond  endeavoured  to  diminish  the  former  hv  an  eye- 
tube  consistinj:  of  tive  lenses  di.-posed  .so  to  Jivide  the 
bendings  of  the  pencils  nearly  equally  between  them, 
fluch  telescopes  are  not  now  used  ;  and  Mr.  Dollond  suc- 
ceeded at  length  in  oonitrucAing  teleteopee  with  ibur  eje- 
glassee.  flom  wMdi  bofh  diitoition  «m  eolotur  are  le- 
noved  as  mtich  perhaps  as  a  removal  is  possible. 

This  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  Tirst  eye-glesa  be- 
yond the  imace  formed  by  the  object-ela.s«,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it  lei»  than  the  focai  length  of  that  eye-glaw ; 
by  this  disposition  the  ray*  of  mean  refrangibility  in  each 
ncncil  which  diverges  feom  the  image  are  not.  nfter  re- 
nmetion,  parallel  teoneanoBter,  b«t  goon  with  diminished 
divergency.  A  little  way  beyond  the  place  where  the 
axes  of  the  oblique  pencils  cross  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
there  is  placed  the  second  eye-sjlasa,  \vhi<  h  is  of  such 
focat  length  that  the  mean  retVansrible  rays  ui  each  pencil, 
after  passing  through  it,  meet  in  a  point,  and  thus  a  second 
image  of  the  object  is  formed  sear  the  eye :  the  use  of 
^ese  two  1eneei»  therefore,  ie  to  emie  the  aeoond  image  to 
be  formed  by  a  gradual  conTeigence  of  the  ityi  in  aw^ 
pencil.  But  the  several  pencils  of  rays  are  intercepted  by 
the  third  eye-zlass  (commonly  called  the  field-glaas),  and 
the  second  inia;;e  is  thereby  formed  rather  nearer  to  the 
first  than  it  would  be  without  such  field-lens:  from  this 
image  the  rays  in  each  pencil  diverge,  and  by  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  the  fourth  e^'e-glaas  they  are  made  to  enter 
the  «f«  in  penUel  diiectiona :  thus  dutinet  viaioD  of  the 
externa]  object  is  obtdiwd.  The  fleld-glaia  might  have 
b  Tilircd  l>etween  the  eye  and  the  >econa  image, 
ai,  ,  ti  e  Huygenian  eye-piece  before  described;  but  the 
aberration  arising  from  the  spherical  form  of  the  gltwee  is 
a  iittle  less  by  the  construction  just  mentioned. 

Now,  in  each  pencil,  the  red  and  violet  rays  which  had 
been  united  at  the  image  fbnned  bjr  the  object^asa,  and 
wUeh  there  erooKd  Mch  other.  n>  on  from  tnence  di- 
verging from  each  other  till,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
axis  of  the  telescope,  they  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the 
t*cond  cye-krlii&s:  ai>er  passing  through  this  lens,  the 
violet  ray,  %\hich  always  more  refiacted  than  the  red 
ray,  gradually  converges  towards  the  latter,  and  at  length 
meets  it  in  some  place  short  of  that  at  which  the  nyn  of 
mwi  refVaction  unite  to  form  the  second  image.  The 
ftaetiee  is  to  fix  the  third  or  field«glam  eznetljr  or  nearlv 
at  the  place  where  the  red  and  Ttolet  niye  so  uidte  in  all 
the  pencils;  for  the  difFcrent  coloured  ray^  croising  each 
other  in  that  place,  they  are  finally,  by  the  refi-aclive  po'.\er 
of  the  fourth  eye-glaiss.  made  to  ente  r  the  eye  in  parallel 
directions,  and  thus  afibrd  a  view  of  the  object  nearly  or 
wholly  free  from  colour. 

In  uxming  the  ye  rieme  of  teleioo|iee  it  mnv  be  oh* 
eerved  that  they  ahooldbe meh  ae  win  nHoiir  the  meident 
and  cmertjent  pencils  of  rays  to  be  nearly  equally  inclined 
to  their  surfaces :  on  th»  account  the  first  and  fourth  eye- 
glassea  arc  of  the  plano-convex  form  ;  the  flat  side  of  that 
which  is  nearest  to  ttie  object-gla^s  being  towaida  tlM 
hktter,  and  that  of  the  other  towards  the  eye. 

It  hea  been  said  above  that,  in  tefteoting  teleseopei,  a 
Moulttm  at  one  extremity  of  Uie  tube  eenreethe  purpose 
of  the  object-glass  in  refracting  telescopes  bv  forming  an 
image  at  its  focus ;  and  the  manner  in  wmcli.  Id  the  former 
instrumant.s.  the  image  iatnnMnilted  to  tliec^  tennias 

now  to  be  explained. 

The  followiiii;  diarram  represcnfs  a  longitudinal  section 
through  the  axis  XV  of  tlie  inntfumeni,  wtook-ia  wippgeed 


AH 
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is  the  tube  which  cen- 


to be  of  the  Oret^onan  kind, 
tains  the  specula,  and  is  open  at  the  end  CB  j  and  at  the 
extremity  nearest  to  the  eve  of  the  observer  is  a  tube  EF 
containing  two  lenses.  MN  is  the  anterior  siirfkcc  of  the 
great  speculum,  which  has  a  circular  perforation,  niAjrt 
Its  centre :  G  is  a  small  speculum,  concave  like  the  ftunMr, 
its  surflice  being  either  spherical  or  parabofieil.  It  is 
connected  «ilh  thf  side  ol  the  tube  Al5  by  the  arm  Hlf, 
and  is  capable  of  being  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
XY  by  means  of  the  rod  PS  :  the  latter  passes  through  a 
knob  Q,  which  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  tube,  and  worki 
in  the  knob  R,  which  panes  throiigh  an  oblong  perforatioa 
in  the  side  of  the  tube,  and  i«  attached  to  the  put  Kef 
theannHTC.  This  moreiiHmt  k  gben  to  tite  anuul  niiiier 
in  order  that  its  focus  may  be  made  to  coincide  with  the 
place  of  the  imatre  formed  by  the  great  speculum;  that 
image  beinjf  at  different  distances  from  the  latter  aceefd« 
ing  to  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  observer. 

Let  0  be  the  upper  part  of  an  obiccf,  and  let  ON  be  the 
direction  of  the  rays  in  a  pencil  of  light  diverging  from  0; 
the  rays  of  this  pencil  will,  aiW  being  reflected  at  N,  eoB' 
verge  to  o,  whicli  will  be  the  lower  part  of  the  image  ot. 
From  n  the  rays  in  the  pencil  diverge,  and  having  fallen 
upon  the  small  mirror  at  n,  they  are  refl  i  '1  from  thence 
towards  the  eyp-pieoe  EF:  having  pa-ssed  through  ih.^ 
orifice  mJ),  they  fall  on  the  lens  at  F,  by  which  they  are 
made  to  unite  tip,  where  an  image,  fx/,  of  tiie  object  it 
fbrmed.  From  »  the  rave  in  the  »anu  pencS  again  di- 
verge, and.  (klling  on  the  lens  at  E,  they  are  amda  to 
emerge  in  parallel  directions,  so  that  the  eye  it  enilDled  to 
obtain  distinct  vision  of  the  object  in  the  same  position  a» 
if  the  latter  were  viewed  by  the  naked  eye.  The  rsyi. 
after  being  reflected  at  n,  micht  with  a  due  concavity  cf 
the  smaller  mirror  have  united,  as  at  f/,  in  front  of  the 
great  minor,  and  the  second  image  might  have  been 
formed  at  p'l/ :  in  this  caw  the  n,y*  in  each  pcnoU  after 
crossing  one  another,  wouM  have  (Mien  in  a  divergent 
slate  on  the  lens  at  F,  and  then,  by  the  refractive  powm 
of  both  len-vs,  thev  would  have  entered  the  eye  in  parallel 
directions  as  bin  The  po^iitions  of  the  lenses  at  K  and 
F,  and  the  curraturc&  of  their  surfkces,  are  determined  ac* 
cording  to  the  method  of  Huygens ;  and  the  construction 
differs  m  no  respect  flrom  that  educh  has  been  desetibedin 
speaking  of  the  eye-pieoes  of  dioptrie  teteseopei. 

Hie  aagniiying  potver  of  a  reflecting  tekMope  of  this 

kind  la  e«pteseed  bjthe  fomnla  ;  in  wlMi  V«  It 

the  focal  length  of  the  great  speculum,  Gy  is  the  distance 
of  the  small  speculum  from  the  image  j>9,  X|r  is  the  ibcai 
length  ot  the  second  eye-glass,  and  Chv  is  tlie  fteal  length 

of  uie  small  speculum  for  naraUel  mya. 
In  the  Oassegrainian  telescope  tne  smalt  mifinr  G  ie 

made  convex,  and  it  is  placed  so  as  to  i-tt  r.  i  pt  the  ni)> 
from  the  great  s])eculum  MN  tietore  'Aiv  imaue  <^i(  is 
formed  ;  the  rays  of  each  nencil  consequently  fall  in  a 
convergent  state  on  tiie  small  mirror,  and,  atter  reflectjon 
from  thence,  unite  to  form  the  image  either  at  pW  or  aflMr 
refraction  in  the  first  eye-glass  F.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
telescopes,  with  equal  magnifying  power,  will  be  aboilcr 
than  tne  Gregorian  telescopes  by  mcrL-  'hnn  twice  the 
focal  length  of  the  small  speculum  ;  anu  11  may  added  that, 
in  some  degree,  the  gj/ln^ji'.  fiI  ;ilu>rration  is  eomctad  hjT 
the  contrary  curvatures  of  the  two  miirors. 

The  Newtonian  reflecting  telescopes  have  one  concave 
speculum  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube;  and,  in  oaeb  peocii 
of  Ught,  the  rays  reflected  bom  it  Idl  in  a  wmeigeBt 
I  state  upon  a  small  plane  mirror  placed  ao  as  to  make  «■ 
I  angle  of  with  the  axis  .\Y  of  the  telescope:  af*<r  the 
I  second  reflection  the  rays  unite  and  form  an  irri-tTe  which 
I  is  viewed  through  a  Huygenian  eye-piece  m  the  aide 
;  of  the  tube  AB,  opposite  the  plane  xu^i  thatiavfirtbt 
I  ^ea  end  of  the  tube. 
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The  great  telescope  comtnicted  by  Herschel  diffeni 
flon  the  Nev^lonian  telescope  only  in  having  no  small 
idcNr.  The  iiufMe  of  the  ptht  Bpeculnm,  which  is  4 
ftet  in  dhumtcr,  he*  •  ibmII  «>liquity  to  the  ub  XY,  lo 

that  the  image  formed  by  reflection  from  it  falls  near  the 
lower  side  of  the  tube  at  it*  open  end :  nt  this  place  there 
IS  a  sliding  apparatus  which  carries  r  tube  containing  the 
eye-gla«8C3.  The  observer  in  viewing,  is  situated  at  the 
open  end  of  the  tube,  with  his  back  to  the  object,  and  he 
looks  directly  towards  the  oentre  of  the  speculum,  the 
marnitude  or  which  is  aaeh  thit  the  rays  intercepted  by 
his  head,  in  coming  from  the  object,  do  not  in  tafmuXtHie 
degree  diminish  the  brightness  of  the  image. 

Formerly  the  great  speculum  of  a  reflectirp;  telescope 
was  pressed  info  its  cell  by  means  of  springs  attached  to 
the  interior  side  of  the  brass  plate  at  A ;  Dut  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  springs  were  found  to  cause  tremulous  mo- 
tions in  th«  Uiage  at  the  focus  of  the  mirror ;  and  tliis 
cffeet  mi  w  fptSt  m  to  render  tefleeting  telescopes  in- 
fMor  to  those  of  tiie  dioptrie  Und.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Edwan;!?,  who  cletpcted  the  cnr.sp  nf  the  tremors,  at  once 
removed  if  bytakintr  away  the  simnirs  (Naut.A/m.,  1787); 
and  file  same  gentlfmnn  lurther  impnivi-d  the  distiiu-tness 
of  the  image  by  enlarging  the  aptrture  to  which  the  eye 
u  applied.  It  has  been  observed  also  that  when  the 
great  speculum  te  netrij  in  a  vertical  jposition,  and  con- 
sequently rests  on  its  lower  extrstDKy,  ns  weight  bends  it, 
and  thus  causes  a  change  in  the  figure  of  its  polished  sur- 
face :  on  this  account  it  is  recommended  that  the  specu- 
lum should  be  made  to  rest  on  two  small  wedges,  plai  ed 
one  on  each  side,  at  about  45  degrees  from  the  Jowcst 
point. 

Be«des  the  power  of  magnifying  objects,  that  of  afford- 
ing disttnet  Ttsion  with  given  quantines  of  light  is  often 
an  essential  requisite  in  a  telescope,  narticulanr  to  naval 
men,  who  have  occasion  during  the  ooscurity  or  the  night 
to  keep  in  view  a  ship  of  which  they  may  be  in  chase. 
This  subject  was  investie:ated  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Herschel,  and  an  account  of  his  researches  on  what  he 
calls  the  *  space-penetrating  power  of  telescopes'  was 
printed  in  the  PhtlotophiaU  T^nametiont for  1800. 

Henehd  statas  that  he  was  aware  of  this  property  of 
Meseopes  as  enty  as  tiie  yt»  1777,  when  he  had  con- 
stnicted  a  Newttmian  telescope  with  a  sprculum  who^e 
focal  lenirth  was  2<J  feet :  for,  on  directing  the  instrumrnt 
to  a  church-steeple  at  a  considerable  distant  c,  he  euuld 
distinguish  the  hour  by  the  clock,  though  with  the  naked 
eye  he  could  not  see  the  steeple  ItsdH  In  order  to  obtain 
s  IsnBttIa  for  the  spaee-penetntiiif  power,  he  obaovaa  that 
the  quantity  of  light  received  by  the  natural  eye  vwias 
direeUy  with  the  aperture  of  tht  pupil,  or  with  the  square 
of  its  radius,  and  inversely  with  the  square  of  the  distance 
of  the  object :  also  that  the  quantity  of  light  tran.sraitted 
by  a  telescope,  supposing  none  to  be  lost  in  the  reflections 
fram  the  mirrors,  or  in  refraction  throuj^h  the  lenses,  will 
varv  directly  with  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  aperture 
ana  tnveiaefy  with  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  object 
But,  fhun  enerimentfl  on  the  measure  of  light,  it  appears 
that  the  whole  quantity  incident  npon  a  plate  of  glass  is 
to  the  quantity  transmitted  through  it  as  1  in  to  -9381,  or 
to  the  quantity  lost  as  1  is  to  -(Xil'J  ;  and  from  this,  the  whole 
quantity  of  iiuidenf  liuht  being  unity,  n:\  estimate  may  be 
made  of  the  Quantity  of  light  transmitted  through  all  the 
lenses  of  a  telescope  :  with  respect  to  the  quantity  kat  in 
refleetioa  ihmi  mirrors  Sir  W.  Herschel  found  that  out  of 
100,000  inddent  nys,  only  40,242  reached  the  eye  after  two 
reflections. 

Let  the  quantity  of  incident  light  be  to  tiiat  which 
•TfiTW  at  tiie  eya  aa  1  to m;  then r  being  the  radius  of 

tha  pnpil,  and  It  that  of  th«  apeitore  of  a  ttkaeope, 

w  ill  expre:>s  the  ratio  between  the  quantity  of  light  trans- 
mittMi  to  the  naked  eye, and  thrbugo  adioptric  teleseope: 
thafcfim  tha  apace^)enatraliBg  power  vaiyhig  with  tha 

R  _ 

root  of  the  quantity  of  light,  —  i»/m  expresses  the 


penetiating  power.  With  lanaoi  to  reflecting  telescopes, 
uR'  be  tha  ladiqa of  the  snail  spaeuliin,  tha ptnatrati^ 

power  wUl  be  exprewed  by  y</{«<it*«R-)).  Itknoeaa- 
Mif  toohnm  that,  te  thasa  «iprwsioii%  It  issoppoMA 


that  the  pencil  of  li<rht  transmitted  by  the  telescope  is  not 
greater  tiian  the  puiii!  of  the  eye. 

T£LESUOP£.  HISTORY  6f  THE.  It  has  bean  tha 
(Me  of  ahnest  every  Instrunient  by  whid)  sdenea  has  bean 

extended,  or  the  well  beinf  of  man  promoted,  that  the 
precise  epoch  ot  its  invention,  and  even  the  name  of  the 
individual  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  it,  are  alike 
unknown.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  telescope, 
of  which  the  earliest  notioea  are  that  it  existed  in  England 
and  in  Holland  near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  in  the 
bcsrinnuvL,'  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

There  is  in  Strabo  a  pasnge  (ill.,  p.  180,  Falconer^  ed. ; 
p.  138,  Casaub.)  in  which,  speaking  of  the  enlargement  ot 
the  sun's  disk  at  his  rising  and  setting  in  the  sea,  it  is  stated 
that  the  rays  (of  light)  in  passing  throuirh  the  vapours 
which  rise  from  the  water.  a.s  thtough  tubes,  are  dilated, 
and  thus  cause  the  ajiparent  to  be  greater  than  the  real 
magnitude  (of  the  oliji  ct} ;  and  from  this  it  has  been  in- 
flsrred  (Dut^  Rtchmhett  &c.),  though  the  inference  is 
probably  without  fbundation,  that  there  then  existed  tubes 
lurnished  with  lenses  for  magnifnng  objects  by  refracting 
the  light.  It  would  be  needless  to  make  any  observa- 
tions on  an  inference  llnindcd  upon  an  hypothesis  so 
obscurely  expressed  ;  the  words  in  Strabo  probably  sig- 
nify Ol^y  that  the  rap  of  light  might  become  divergent 
in  paasuig  ah>ng  the  intervus  between  the  partidea  of 
vammr. 

Omitting  then  all  notice  of  this,  and  of  the  ill  under- 
stood passages  in  Aristophanes  ('Clouds')  and  Pliny  (^lib. 
\\\\i  ,  c.  07)  concerning  transparent  spheres,  or  lenses  for 
concentrating  the  rays  of  light,  it  must  bo  acknowledged 
that  before  tne  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  lenses  of 
glass  wore  in  constant  use  for  the  purpose  of  asusting  tlie 
eye  in  obtaining  distinetaess  of  viBOn.  Vitello.  a  native 
of  Poland,  in  Uiat  century,  save  some  obaenre  indications 
of  the  apparent  magnitudes  of  objects  when  viewed  through 
a  segment  of  a  sphere  of  glass ;  and  Rosjer  Bacon,  in  ffis 
•Opus  Majus,'  both  mentions  the  like  fact,  and  cxpr(',s.seH 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that  in  Ins  time 
(he  died  in  1292)  spectacles  were  already  in  use.  He  may 
not  have  actually  made  combinations  of  lenses  in  one  in- 
strument, but  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  being  aware  of  the 
flict  that  lenses  might  be  arranged  so  that  objeets  saeii 
through  them  would  appear  to  ba  magnified.  [Baoow, 
RooER ;  Spectaci.ks.] 

Ttie  idea  being  known  to  the  learned,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  doubt  that  the  combination  of  two  lenses,  or  of  a 
concave  or  convex  mirror  and  a  le:is,  m  ist  have  been  oftaa 
made  during  the  tbtee  centuries  which  elapsed  between 
the  time  of  meon  and  that  which  is  generally  considered 
as  the  epoch  of  the  invention  of  telescopes.  Dr.  Dee,  in 
his  preface  to  Kuclid*s  '  Elements' (1570),  having  men- 
tioned that  some  skill  is  required  to  ascertain  the  numeri- 
cal strength  of  an  cnomy  s  force  when  at  a  distance,  ob- 
serves that  the  '  captain,  or  whosoever  is  careful  to  come 
near  the  truth  herem,  besides  the  judgment  of  his  eye,  the 
help  of  his  geometrical  instrument,  nng,  or staflb astrono- 
mical (prolmbly  fbr  determining  the  oieamre  of  dis> 
tances),  may  wonderftilly  help  nimself  by  perspective 
glasses these  last  can  only  signify  some  kind  of  tele!icope, 
which  therefore  must  have  lieen  then  in  general  use. 
And  in  the  '  Pantomcfria '  of  Di^rces  (1^71)  it  is  stated 
that '  by  concave  and  convex  mirrors  of  circular  (spherical) 
and  parabolic  forms,  or  by  frames  of  tiiam  ploCM  at  due 
angles,  and  uang  the  aid  of  transparent  glasses  which 
may  break,  or  urate,  the  images  produced  by  the  refieo- 
tions  of  the  mirror^,  there  may  be  represented  a  whole 
retnon  :  also  any  part  of  it  may  be  augmented,  so  that  a 
.small  object  may  be  discerned  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  close 
to  the  observer,  though  it  may  be  as  far  distant  as  the  eye 
can  descrie.'  In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  (1591) 
the  editor,  who  was  the  author's  son,  affirms  that  'Inr 
porportional  mirrors  placed  at  convenient  angles,  hm 
Ikther  eould  discover  tilings  ftr  oflTt  that  ha  oowd  know 
a  man  at  the  distance  of  three  miYes,  and  conM  read  the 
superecriptions  on  coins  deposited  in  the  open  fields.* 
There  is  probably  some  exactrem'ion  in  this  account,  but 
it  i.s  snffinently  manifest  from  it  that  rel^ectinc  te!e-<.'upes, 
or  optical  instruments  containing  combinations  of  mirrors 
and  lenses,  were  known  in  England  before  the  end  of  the 
siztsiiNkth  oeatory.  The  claim  of  fiaptista  Porta  (between 
184ft  and  16IS)  to  the  inventien  of  the  telescope  appears 
to  ham  no  oOier  ftwmdttion  than  the  oneomstanoe  that 
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iw  ptt«riT«d  ft  tnuU  olijeet  to  be  mgniflcd  when  Tiewed 

throug^n  a  convex  lens. 

It  h  highly  probable  that  the  telescope  had  beeo  in- 
vented long  beibre  the  value  of  »ich  an  instrument 
duly  appreciated ;  and  it  may  have  been  owint^  to  the 
very  gradual  discovery  of  its  importance  that  the  name 
of  'the  inventor  sunk  into  oblivion :  about  the  middle 
of  the  sereateenth  ceaturv,  however,  an  effort  was  made 
to  discover  the  traces  of  ine  invention,  ftod  Peter  BoreUus, 
in  his  work  entitled  'Devero  Tdeaeof^  Inventove,'  whidi 
was  published  in  1655  at  the  Hnc^ue,  ha^  pven  testimo- 
nials in  favour  of  two  persons ;  the  tirst  dI"  theAs  is  Zacha- 
riah  Jans,  or  Jansen.  and  tlie  other.  Hans  Lapprey,  or  Lip- 
persheiin,  both  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  opticians, 
or  spectacle-makers,  residing  at  Middleburgh  -  in  a  letter 
written  kiy  a  eon  of  j«n«»it  is  stated  that  tlus  epoch  of  the 
d^oovery  is  the  year  ISOO;  but  bv  another  account,  the 
yep-  Kilo     The  same  author  has  a^so  ijivcn  a  letter  from 
M.  Wiiliara  Horeel  t  envoy  from  the  States  ul"  Holland  to 
the  Bntisli  Conrl  j  \N  hu:h  seems  to  thrcv  some  liijht  on  tlie 
facta.   The  wnter  of  the  letter  asserts  iltal  ht  was  ac- 
qiMinted  with  the  youncjer  Zat  hariah  Jans,  when  both  of 
uem  were  children,  and  had  otlen  heard  that  the  elder  was 
tile  inventor  ol  the  microscope  :  he  adds  that,  about  the  year 
1610.  the  two  opticians  Jans  and  Lapprey  fint  eooetructed 
telescopes,  and  that  they  presented  one  to  Prince  Maurice 
of  Nassau,  who  desired  that  the  invention  mi^ht  be  kept 
secret  as  (the  United  Provinces  Ijeiag  Iheu  at  war  with 
France;  he  expected  to  obtain  in  the  field,  by  means  of 
the  instrument,  some  advantages  over  the  enemy.  The 
writer  further  slates  that  the  invention  became  known, 
and  that  soon  afterwards  Adrian  Melius  and  Cornelius 
Drebbel  went  to  Midd1ebnr|!'h  and  purchased  telescopes 
at  the  house  of  .Tans..    Tins  account  differs  from  that 
which  is  given  by  Descartes  ('Dioptrics,'  cap.  1),  who, 
writing  in  Holland,  slates  that  about  thirty  years  iire- 
vioualy.  Melius  (who  was,  he  observes,  a  native  of  Atck- 
inner)»  hftving  always  taken  pleasure  in  forming  buming- 
ninors  and  leniws  of  glass  and  of  ice,  by  chance  placed 
at  the  extremities  of  a  tube  two  lenses,  one  thicker  in  the 
middle,  and  the  other  thinner,  than  about  the  ede;e  fcon- 
vex  and  concave) ;  and  thus,  he  adds,  was  formed  the  in- 
strument which  is  called  a  telescope.    Tlie  '  Dioptrics 'was 
published  at  Leyden  in  1637.  and  therefore  tnc  time  of 
the  supposed  invention  by  Metius  is  nearly  coincident 
with  that  at  which,  accordinsto  BoreUus,  it  was  made  by 
Jans.  IVcm  the  papers  of  Sburiot,  it  appears  that  this 
watheniatician  observed  spots  on  the  sun,  in  1610,  with 
telescopes  magnifying  from  10  to  30  times ;  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  got  tliem  from  Holland,  or  whether 
they  were  made  in  this  countr)- ;  and  the  only  conchiiions 
at  which  it  is  possible  now  to  arrive,  are.  that  telescopes 
were  known  in  £ngland  and  Uulland  about  the  end  of  the 
MXteenth  eenturv,  and  that  in  both  countries  they  were 
fh«t  in  a  form  wmeh  rendered  them  practieaUy  usefuL 

The  two  Jansens,  fiither  and  son,  appear  to  have  used 
theif  tr'i  -rripr  s  in  ohservinc;  the  heavens  ;  and  the  latter 
is  said  it*  1^1, i;  ft-marked  four  small  stars  near  . I vipiter :  it 
has  been  concluded  from  thence,  that  he  wa.s  the  tirst  dis- 
coverer of  the  satellites  of  tliat  planet;  but  ttiough  this 
may  be,  he  probably  did  not  continue  his  obsenations 
long  enough  to  enable  him  to  determine  their  distances 
ftom  it,  or  the  times  of  their  revolutions. 

The  use  of  the  tdescope,  and,  probably,  even  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fbct  that  it  had  been  invented,  must  have 
been  for  many  years  confined  to  the  north  of  Enrone  :  for 
it  appears  that  it  was  not  till  the  year  1GU9  that  Galileo, 
who  then  happened  to  be  at  Venu  e,  heard  I'rom  a  German 
a  rumour  of  the  discovery  which  was  said  to  have  been 
made  hi  Holland.  The  Italian  philosopher  states,  in  the 
'SidereuB  JNuncius,'  that  he  liad  then  no  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  instrument,  and  that  he  requested  a 
friend  at  Paris  to  send  him  some  information  concerning 
it.  On  beine:  informed,  merely,  that  it  was  a  tube  con- 
taining glass  lenses,  his  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
the  retraction  of  hsiht  enabled  him,  it  is  said,  to  discover 
that  one  of  tha  lenses  must  have  been  convex  and  the 
otlwr  concave,  and  also  to  determine  the  distance  at 
which  they  should  be  placed  from  one  another  in  order 
that  the  obiects  seen  through  them  might  appear  mas^ni- 
•fied  and  distinct.  Without  however  supposing  that 
Galileo  was  here  guiaed  by  theoretical  tonsidemtions 
merely,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  as  lenses  of  difl'erent 


forms  were  their  in  use  fbr  speetaeles,  he  might  have  db> 

tained  from  an  optician  some  which  were  of  different 
degrees  of  convexity  and  concavity ;  and  aAer  a  few  triale 
he  must  have  found  such  9a  would  eoaatttilto  an natni* 
meat  possessing  magnifying  power. 

The  telescopes  which  he  constructed  consisted  of  one 
convex  object-glass  and  one  concave  eye-glass,  whidl 
were  ulaced  at  the  extremities  of  a  leaden  tube ;  and  the 
first  or  them  magnified  the  heights  and  breadths  of 
three  times  only.  Soon  afterwards  he  made  one  wl 
magnified  eight  times  ;  and  subsequently  he  succeeded 
in  forming  a  telescope  witii  a  magnifying  power  which 

t  thirty  timwaa  grant  aa 


caused  objects  to  appear  about 
they  are  to  the  unassisted  eye. 

The  knowledge  which  man  liad  acquired  of  the  visible 
haavena  reoeivca  many  important  ac  csarinni  fitom  the  dis- 
coveries which  GalQeo  was  enabled  to  make  by  means  of 
the  telescope.   Except  the  sun  and  moon,  not  on-:  of  ^he 
celestial  bodies  had  hitherto  been  observed  lo  lia«.e  any 
\  isible  lorm  or  magnitude,  and  it  w  as  to  the  eye  of  reason 
aione  that  those  appeared  to  be  anything  but  jplane  sur- 
faces :  the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets  were  alike  known 
only  as  luminous  and  ill-deftned  points;  but  when i 
through  a  telescope,  the  planets  were  found  to  have  i 
tain  magnitudes,  and  some  of  them  to  undergo  variations 
of  form ;  while  the  fixed  stars  appeared  unchanged,  or 
only  divestetl  of  the  radiance  with  which  they  seem  to  be 
surrounded  when  seen  by  tiie  naked  ey« ;  and  tience  tt 
became  obvious  that  the  farmer  roust  constitute  a  distinct 
group  of  bodies  infinitely  nearer  the  earth  than  the  others. 
The  sun,  from  the  spots  observed  OD  hissUT&ce,  was  found 
to  revolve  on  its  axis,  and  consequently  was  sscertained 
to  be  globular  ;  and  the  light  and  dark  spaces  on  the 
moon  were  distinctly  perceived  to  be  mountains  and  val- 
leys, nearly  resembling  those  features  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.    Galileo  relates,  in  the  work  above  mentioned,  thiA 
in  the  year  1610  he  discovered  the  four  satellites  of  Jupi- 
ter, aaa  observed  that  they  revolved  about  that  planet  tt 
onr  mmm  revolves  about  Um  earth.  Neariyal  thaaMM 
time  he  observed  tint  Saturn  presented  a  remaihable  ap> 
pcnmnce  :  at  first  he  thought  it  wa.s  accompanied  by  two 
smaller  planets  ;   but  on  using  a  telescope  of  superior 
magnifying  power,  these  were  found  to  be  portions  of  a 
vast  annulus  wtiich  surrounds  .Saturn  without  touching 
his  surface ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  ascertuned  the  fact 
that  Venus  exliibited  phases  similar  to  those  of  the 
moon. 

The  species  of  telescope  which  was  used  by  Galilee 
continued  for  several  years  unchanged;  yet  it  ik  ex- 
tremely defective,  on  account  of  i.  i  >mall  extent  of  the 
field  of  view  which  it  affords  wlitUiU  magnilying  powet 
is  considerable  ;  and  the  Batavian  or  Galilean  telescope, 
a.s  it  w  as  called,  is  now  chiefly  used  to  distinguish  objects 
m  a  theatre.  It  is  due  to  the  memoiy  of  Kepler  to  state 
that  he  pointed  out  (in  hb ^Dioptrics')  the  poaMbilily  ot 
Ibnning  telescopes  with  two  lenses,  both  m  wMch  ai« 
convex;  but  he  did  not  reduce  hi<  ulrns  to  practice  by  t^ 
construction  of  such  an  instrument,  and  the  honot  '  - 
having  been  the  first  to  do  so  is  to  be  attributed  to  H 
Jesuit  Scheiner,  who,  in  his '  Rosa  Ursina'  (1650).  ^ve& 
a  description  of  telescopea  with  one  OOOvex  eye-^sas. 
He  observes  that  thqr  cause  tha  imagea  of  oqiocts  to 
appear  in  inverted  positiona ;  -4«d  id^  lutfhiitnan  jeaia 
previously  he  had  used  suchftteknopo  in  Jfeaenco  ol 
the  Archduke  Maximilian. 

Telescopes  with  a  single  convex  eye-glas--  l:.'f.e  1  •  rn 
since  designated  astronomical,  from  the  circumstance  viiat 
they  were  long  employed  for  celestial  observations;  the 
greater  extont  of  their  field  of  view  having  caused  them, 
notwilhstaiuluig  tile  inversion  of  the  image,  to  sapcrwde 
for  that  poipaaa  the  telescopes  of  Galileo.  It  ourht  to 
be  Temarked  however  that  telescopes  with  two  eye-e^Tj»s«a, 
by  which  the  object  might  be  seen  in  a  din  i  *  ;  i-Zi-  r.  as 
it  appears  to  the  naked  eye,  were  descriLieU  by  K.i!  jiit;r, 
and  constructed  by  Scheiner;  but  a.s  they  caused  the 
object  to  appear  much  distorted  and  coloured  about  the 
margin  of  the  field,  they  were  not  esteemed.  Flm  de 
Rheita,  about  the  same  time,  constructed  tot  teicaeoipas 
eye-tubes  contunini^  three  lenses,  which,  he  obaervna. 
afford  a  better  image  than  those  'with  two  :  the  tame  per* 
son  was  the  inventor  of  what  is  called  a  binocular  te1e« 
scope,  that  i  ;,  wn  in^'rument  which  consi.ts  ol  two  tele- 
scopes having  e^ual  magoifying  poiwrs,  and  placed  near 
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tmA  oflwr  in  meh  pcwifion  that  an  ol^eefc  ndf^lit  Im 

observed  %vith  both  eyes  at  the  same  time.  Attempts 
have  been  since  made  to  revive  this  invention  ;  but  the 
advantage*,  if  any  there  be,  t-r  mnt-e  than  compensated 
by  the  troublp  of  directing  tJie  two  lubes  to  tl»e  object. 

The  magnifying  power  of  a  dioptrical  telescope  increasing 
nitfa  the  ratio  which  the  foca]  length  of  the  object-glau 
bears  to  that  of  the  eye-glass,  and  since,  by  increasing 
the  focal  length  of  the  former  without  increasing  its 
diameter,  the  coloured  border  rcund  the  image  is  dimi- 
nished so  that  vision  is  rendered  more  distinct,  the  op- 
ticians of  the  seventeenth  century  were  induced  to  form, 
for  object-tjlasses,  lenses  which  were  scfjmcnts  of  very 
great  spheres,  that  is,  lenses  of  great  focal  leogtha.  Cam- 

Cni  at  Bologna,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV^  mam  tdCMOpei 
vvuc  object-glanes  wboae  focal  leogUu  were  as  great 
■a  138  feet,  and  itiUi  loeti,  Ciasiiiii,  in  1671,  discovered 
the  satellites  of  Saturn.  [Campani.")  M.  Auz  uI  i  said 
to  have  made  a  lens  of  60U  feet  local  length,  bui  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  able  to  use  it  as  a  telescope. 

Huygens,  who  was  an  iiunenious  mechanic  a.s  well  as  a 
good  philosopher,  contrivMtOOBe  an  object-i^la^  of  long 
focna  for  aatroDoancal  piunoNi  without  placing  the  sys- 
tem of  lensca  in  « tttb«.  On  the  top  of  a  long  pole  which 
was  planted  vertically  in  the  ground,  he  mounted  the 
object-glajt-s,  having  fixed  it  in  a  frame  with  joints  so  that 
its  axis  could  be  moved  in  any  direction  by  means  of  a 
string  which  was  held  in  the  hand  of  the  oliserver  ;  and 
the  axis  being  in  aline  passing  through  the  celestial  body, 
a  short  tube  containing  the  eye-glasses  was  lixed  to  a  stand 
near  the  ground  with  its  axu  in  the  same  direction.  An 
ilHtlument  of  this  kind  having  an  object-glaaa  of  18S  feet 
focal  length,  was  made  by  Huygens  and  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society  ;  n  i  l  with  it  Dr.  Bradley  niade  some  of  his 
astronomical   Ir^i-n  ation"^.    It  ia  descrvbed  by  Huygens  in 
his  *  Astm-,  I  'pia  Compendiaria.'  which  w  ;i  -  ]irinted  at  the 
Hague  in  1684.   fiut  the  chief  mmt  of  Huygens  aa  an 
tmprtrver  of  aebonomical  telescopes  comiela  in  his  con- 
mutton  of  an  ejiHiieoe  mth  two  lenaee  ao  oombioied  as 
bofh  to  «n1arg«  the  wd  of  view  and  dindnish  tiie  aberra- 
tiona  produced  by  their  spherical  forms. 

There  is  some  probability  that  the  elder  Digges  had 
contrived  an  instrument  which  constituted  a  species  of 
catoptric,  or  reflecting,  telescope ;  but,  on  account  of  the 
obscure  manner  in  wUeh  the  instrument  is  described,  it 
will  be  leaiceiy  neceieaiy  to  notice  further  his  claim  to  the 
faonour  of  the  mrention.  It  appears  that  P^re  Menenne, 
in  his  correspondence  with  Dcacartes,  and  in  his  '  Catop- 
trics' (1651),  suggested  the  idea  of  a  concave  spherical 
mirror  to  be  used,  like  the  principal  lens  of  a  dioptric 
telescope,  for  forming  iti  its  focus  an  image  of  an  object  ; 
and  that  thi.*  image  being  viewed  througli  a  convex  eye- 
glaaa  of  proper  curvature,  the  ohgtnat  object  would  ap- 
pear to  De  magnified.  Descartes,  in  his  reply  to  Mer- 
sanne,  which  ia  aaid  to  bare  been  mitten  in  1638,  makca 
■everal  objections  to  the  adieme,  and  no  effbrt  waa  then 
made  to  put  it  in  practice.  But  the  great  length  of  the 
dioptric  telescopes  which  were  then  in  use  rendering  the 
ivuii:;ii:t  inr-it  of  them  very  i r.i.Mriv .  tiient,  ingenious  men 
were  induced  to  attempt  a  construction  in  wiuch  with 
equal  magnifying  power  much  smallef  dimenMons  might 
be  employed.  Mr.  James  Oregoiy  of  Edinburgh,  ionia 
*  Optica  iVonota'  (1683)  published  a  suggestion  for  Ibim- 
ing  a  telescope  by  means  of  the  isiage  at  the  focus  of  a 
concave  speculum.  The  mirror  was  to  be  of  polii^ed 
tnctal  with  a  paraboloidal  surface,  which  by  the  proper- 
ties of  that  cur\  e  would  cause  all  rays  incident  upon  it  in 
dinetions  parallel  to  the  axis  to  conveme  accurately  at 
one  point.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Gree:ory  had  any 
knowledge  of  Mersenne's  treatise,  or  whether  the  idea 
originated  with  himself;  bat  this  is  of  litUa  comcqiMnce, 
for  not  being  able  to  find  on  aitiat  who  eould  execute 
i  h  a  speculum,  thn  i:^^h  he  came  to  London  for  the  pur- 
po^.  Uie  iiuggestiuu  vi-ha  abandoned,  and  men  of  science 
continued  to  direct  their  inquiries  lO  the  meoBS  of  im- 
proving dioptric  telescopes. 

When,  however,  Newton  had  discovered  the  unequal 
««frangibiU^  of  tight,  and  had  aaeertained  that  the  aber- 
ration produced  mr  this  cause  about  the  focus  of  a  lens 
1 ,  many  hundred  times  greater  than  that  which  was 
i^^aus'  J  by  the  spherical  fonn  ofthp  plaas,  he  gave  up  the 
tiuyic  of  I'eing  able  to  n.iisTiv  i  u-fracting  telescope- 
wliich  anould  be  fri:«  from  thu  defect,  and  applied  biro- 


aeff  to  fhe  formation  of  speeula  for  those  of  the  catoptric 

kind :  the  image  formed  by  reflecti^'n  f-om  a  mirror  being 
free  from  what  is  called  the  cluumaUc  aberration,  and 
consequently  incomparably  more  distinct  than  one  •■\},idi 
is  formed  by  the  refraction  of  light  in  a  lens  of  any  trans, 
parent  medium. 

In  the  beginning  of  1669,  Newton  having  obtained  a 
composition  of  metals  which  appeared  likely  to  serve  for 
a  mirror,  began  with  his  own  hands,  to  grind  it.s  surface 
to  a  spherical  form  ;  and  early  in  the  year  1672  he  com- 

f>leteu  two  telescopes :  of  the  construction  and  per- 
brmance  of  these  instrunienl.s  he  sent  to  the  lioyal  So- 
ciety an  account  which  was  read  in  the  January  of  that 
year.  The  radius  of  the  concave  metal  in  one  of  them 
was  13  inchea,  and  the  telescope  magnified  about  SB 
times.  The  rays,  before  foimine  an  image  in  the  focus  of 
the  specttlmo,  wet*  intercepted  by  a  glass  prism,  or  a 
plan'"  nirror,  and  the  image  formed  after  this  second  re- 
flection was  viewed  by  a  convex  eye-glass  which  wa;* 
fixed  for  the  purpose  in  the  side  of  the  tube.  In  the 
telescope  propomi  by  Gregoiy,  the  ny^  in  each  pencil 
of  hght,  after  crossing  at  the  focus  of  the  gmt  speeohui,. 
were  to  fall  upon  the  suriSue  of  a  small  concave  immir ; 
and  bv  tUs  being  again  reflected,  they  were  to  form  a 
second  image  near  the  anterior  tiurlace  of  the  first  specu- 
lum :  through  a  perforation  in  the  latter  the  image  wa<i  to 
be  viewed  ;  a  convex  lens  being  interposed  between  the 
image  and  tlie  eye  of  the  observer.  This  has  been  always 
called  the  Gregorian  telescope ;  and  in  1672,  the  year  m 
winc  h  Newton  completed  his  reflecting  telescopes,  M.  Cia^ 
segniin,  in  France,  proposed  one  which  differed  ftom  fliat 
of  Gregory  only  in  the  rays  reflected  from  the  great  spe- 
culum 1>eing  intercepted  by  a  snail  convex  mirror :  from 
this  the  rays  ol'each  pencil  were  again  reflected,  and  they 
were  made  to  form  an  image  near  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  great  speculum  :  this  image  was  to  be  viewed  through 
a  convex  lens  behind  an  aperture  in  the  latter  specu- 
lum, a.s  in  the  telescope  of  Gregoiy.  It  does  not  appear 
that  M.  Caasegiain  oontracted  such  a  telescope*  but  it 
may  be  obaerred  tint  the  image  formed  after  reflecHoa 
from  the  convex  specuhim  would  be  more  free  from  the 
aberration  caused  by  the  surfaces  of  the  mirrors,  and 
would  also  be  rather  greater,  than  that  which  is  obtained 
Irom  the  concave  i>peculum  of  Gregory  or  the  plane  one 
which  was  used  by  Newton. 

The  first  reflecting  teleacope,  in  which  the  great  specu- 
lum was  perforated  so  that  ofajeeta  could  be  viewed  by 
looking  directly  at  them,  was  executed  by  Dr.  Hooke,  and 
produced  before  the  Royal  Society  in  February,  1674.  But 
the  difficulty  of  ohtaimntr  metal  proper  for  the  ptJrj)ose, 
and  of  giving  it  a  perfectly  spherical  form,  for  a  long  time 
prevented  reflecting  telescopes  from  ut'iuning  the  desired 
degree  of  perfection.  In  171B  Mr.  Hadley  succeeded  in 
executing  two  telescopes,  each  about  five  feet  long,  which 
were  eonsidered  good ;  and  he  gave,  in  the  *Philosophieal 
TSansactioas'  ( ITiS),  a  deserinion  of  the  methods  em* 
ployed  in  their  construction.  Hy  his  advice  Dr.  Bradley, 
who  waa  then  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr  Mril  .  i  i  ii\  at  Kew,  applied  themselves 
to  the  construction  of  thesie  instruments:  having  executed 
one  which  was  satisfactory,  they  in  1738  instructed  Scarlet 
and  Heame,  two  London  optioans,  in  the  processes  which 
they  used,  and  these  aitists  ]»esently  succeeded  in  making 
good  reflecting  telescopes  for  general  sale.  Mr.  James 
Short,  of  Edinburgh,  also  soon  afterwards  distinguished 
himself  by  his  skill  in  forming  such  telescopes :  he  at- 
tempted at  first  to  make  the  principal  speculum  of  glass, 
but  finding  tiiat  this  material  had  nut  sufficient  steaainets 
to  preserve  the  form  of  its  suriiace,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  improvement  of  mctellie  speonla,  and  succeeded  in 
giviiw  them*  it  ia  aanpooed,  a  eomet  nambolic  figure,  by 
wMcR  means  his  tdesoopea  admittedof  larger  apertures 
than  any  that  had  before  been  made. 

The  proces.ses  adopted  by  Mr.  Mudge  in  grinding  and 
polishing  the  mirrors  for  reflecting  telescopes,  and  in 
giving  them  the  parabolic  figure,  may  be  seen  in  the  *  I^- 
losophical  TVansaetioiiB'  for  1777>   See  also  SpicDLDit 

But  the  reflecting  telescope  was  destined  to  receive  the 

highest  power  of  wnioh  perhaps  it  is  susceptible  from  the 
hands  of  Dr.  (aflerwtmls  Sir  William)  Herschel :  this  dis- 

ti.i.xuished  astronomer,  while  residing  at  Bath,  cmplo\  '  d 

hu  leisure  hours  in  grinding  and  poUshing  specula,  with 
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wMch  he  formed  telescopes,  both  of  he  Newtonian  and 
Gregorian  kinds ;  and  about  the  end  uf  1783,  that  in,  tub- 
Kquentiy  to  the  discoveiv  of  the  planet  -wtuch  ig  called 
bv  his  name,  being  aided  by  the  liberality  of  the  king 
(Gt'ur^e  III.),  he  Mgan  the  formation  of  a  speculum  four 
Icet  in  diameter  and  forty  feet  in  IVkhI  iLiigth:  the  tele- 
M:ope  to  which  it  appertains  is  ol  the  iNcwtonian  kind,  the 
observer  being  placed  in  a  seat  near  tlie  open  end  of  tlie 
tube,  and  viewum  the  image  through  a  system  of  eye- 
c;lasses.  With  tbu  telescope,  which  was  completed  in 
178A>  objects  •!«  nngiufied  about  6000  timca;  and  oo  the 
niffht  after  it  vraa  fiiiiahed,  Dr.  Herschel  discovered  tht 
fcixth  s-itcllitc  of  Saturn.  An  attempt  is  evi>n  iiuw  beintj 
made  to  lorui  a  reflecting  telescoj)e  poshessini^  a  hitclier 
tlegree  of  perfection  than  that  of  Her^cllL'l ;  Lut  thuu^h 
the  expectation  should  be  fulfilled,  teleM;ope8  of  great 
magnitude  must  always  be  incoovenieot  in  the  manage- 
ment; and,  from  the  oxpense  of  thsir  eonstruction,  tMy 
will  «v«r  be  confined  to  a  few  pmone.  It  is  tight  to  oo- 
ser\'e  moreover  that  the  greatest  discoveries  of  whioh 
astronomy  tan  boiist  have  been  made  with  telescopes 
whose  matjiiiiying  powiT  did  not  exceed  7l)f)  limes. 

While  the  improvement  of  reflectini^  telescopes  was  in 
progress,  the  efiurt^  to  combine  eiass  lenses  in  order  to 
direinish  the  coloured  Mages  by  which  the  images  in  diop- 
tric«l  tdetoopes  are  summiMMd  were  not  entirely  neg- 
Iect«l;  and  as  early  as  1729,  a  private  gentleman,  Mr. 
Chester  More  Hall,  of  Essex,  influenced,  it  appears,  by  an 
opinion  that  thf  l  umours  of  the  ey  an-  Lorabined  so  as  to 
correct  the  di>pt-riu)ns  which  eai  h  alone  would  produce  in 
the  diflferent  kinds  of  light,  contrived  to  combine  two 
lenses  of  different  kinds  of  glass  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
an  image  which  was  free  Stom  coIooib  :  it  is  added  that 
tdOMopes  with  such  object-glassea  were  in  the  possession 
(^several  individuals  many  years  afterwards.  (Gent.  Mag., 
October,  1790;  Phil.  M<ig.,  November,  1708.) 

In  1747  Eulcr,  giiided  also  by  tlie  constitution  of  the 
eye,  conceived  the  [X).si>ibility  of  foiTnint;  a  lens  com- 
pounded of  two  hollow  spherical  segments  of  glass,  in- 
closing water  between  their  concave  sides,  which  should 
b«  ficce  from  ths  chiooiatkal  and  spherical  abenations ; 
and  fai  tOTSstigating  the  corvattires  lie  assumed  that  the 

logarithms  of  uJe  terms  expressing  f  r-ntio  of  the  a  frac- 
tion  of  a  mean  ray  in  passing  from  an  mlo  glass,  and  fiom 
air  inio  water,  were  p.uportional  to  the  logarithms  of  the 
terms  expressing  the  ratio  of  tlie  refractions  of  red  rays  in 
the  same  media.  He  was  not  able  to  obtain  irom  any 
artist  a  lens  of  this  nature,  in  which  the  proposed  end  wais 
aeoompIUicd,  and  M^.  Dollond  rDoixoNoj,  in  a  abort 
paper  which  is  printed  in  the '  Philosophical  Transactions' 
'17524,  contested  tlie  justness  of  Euler's  principle  on  the 
ground  that  it  wu^  contnuy  to  one  which  IW  OOOeciTed  to 
be  founded  on  the  experiments  of  Newton. 

But  M.  Klingenstiema,  a  Swedisli  mathematician,  hav- 
ing soon  afterwards,  in  a  Memoirs  which  was  sent  to  the 
Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  pointed  out  that  the  principle 
which  had  been  adopted  by  Dollond  was  not  conformable 
to  the  acknowledged  laws  of  refraction,  the  latter  deter^ 
mined  immediatelv  on  having  recourse  to  experiment. 
Either  guided  by  tfie  object-glasses  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Hall,  or  from  a  series  of  expenmcnts 
made  by  himself  on  the  refraction  of  light  in  wedges  of 
eiown  and  flint  glass,  he  discovered  that  by  emplo^i^  a 
eoBvex  lens  of  the  iionoer,  in  combination  with  a  eooeav* 
lew  of  the  latter  kind,  the  rays  of  the  diflbent  colours  In 
each  pencil  of  light,  after  retraction  through  both,  might 
be  made  to  unite  at  the  focus,  and  thus  produce  an  image 
of  the  object  nearly  free  from  colour.  For  this  important 
discoveiy  Mr.  Dollond  received  from  the  Itoyal  Society  the 
Cbpleian  medal.  In  1765  his  son,  Mr.  Peter  Dollona,  di- 
miniahed  the  abenation  of  light  on  aecoont  of  the  spheiical 
fiwrns  of  the  lenses  by  oombimnf  together  two  eonvex 
lenses  of  crown  glass  with  a  concave  lens  of  flint  gla^ 
between  them :  this  construction  is  particularly  advan- 
iageouB,  by  the  increased  aperture  wluch  it  allom  when 
the  focal  length  of  the  compound  lens  is  short. 

For  several  years  after  the  telescopes  thus  improved  by 
Dollond  had  been  in  general  use,  Euler  oootinued  to 
be!i«ft  that  aU  Idoda  of  ghus  differed  bat  Utile  ftam  each 
ether  with  reject  to  their  dispersive  power,  and  he 
ascribed  the  success  of  the  English  artist  merely  to  a  fbr> 
tunate  detemiinati  n  rf  the  curvature  of  hi<  \<:n^ei  :  but 
naring,  in  the  year  IJii^  reoeived  infonnatioa  .that,  by 


the  addition  of  lead,  glass  had  been  obtained  whose  dis- 
persive power  wss  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  com- 
mon kind,  he  immediately  renounced  his  former  opinion , 
and  ilrom  that  time  the  merit  of  the  achvomatio  objieet* 

f lasses,  as  they  were  celled,  has  been  firmly  established, 
he  most  eminent  matheruatii  ian*.  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  this  country,  have  subs<.4ueiitly  uivesfigated,  on 
scientific  principles,  the  curvatures  which  »liould  be  given 
to  the  surfaces  of  lenses,  so  that,  the  focal  length  w  the 
compound  lens  being  a-^iumed,  the  duomati cal  aaad  tj^bf^ 
lioaTabemtioiia  may  be  eooeetcd. 

The  arrangement  of  lenses  for  tiie  eye-pieees  of  tele> 
scopes  is  of  no  less  importance  than  the  formation  of  the 
object-glass  ,  and  Huygetis  proposed  {Dioptrics,  prop.  51), 
in  order  to  diminish  the  refraction  of  light  at  the  surfaces, 
to  substitute  for  the  single  eyc-gla*s  of  tlic  common  astro- 
nomical telescope  two  convex  lenses,  of  uich  curvatures 
that  the  whole  lefradion.  or  the  angle  between  the  inci- 
dent and  emergent  ray  in  the  ftMier  eoostnietioo,  abonU 
be  divided  between  the  two  lenses. 

One  mode  of  effecting  this  pvirjwse  is  to  place  the  first 
eye-glass,  or  that  which  is  niarist  lu  llu'  object,  ao  as  to 
intercept  the  pencils  conung  from  the  object-glass  before 
tlie  rays  sxe  united,  and  thus  the  image  is  formed  after  the 
refraction  of  the  light  in  this  lens:  the  second  eye-glass  is 
then  placed  so  that  the  rays  falling  on  it,  after  having 
crossed  at  the  place  of  the  image,  are  made  to  enter  ths 
eye  parallel  to  one  another.   A  micrometer  cannot  lie  ap> 
'  pliea  to  such  an  eye-piace,  since  any  clianirL-  m  the  place 
:  of  tlie  lens  wliich  is  nearest  to  the  eye  would  derange  iti 
'  adiustment :  these  eye-pieces  can  however  be  rendered 
achromatic,  and  they  have  Uie  greatest  possible  field  of 
view ;  they  have  therefore  been  constructed  for  tlie  p<ir- 
poae  of  merely  viewing  the  celestial  bodies  by  Oolwad, 
Ramsden,  and  Frauenhofer.    llifr.  Ramaden  was  the  trst 
who  constructed  eye-pieces  with  two  lenses  which  wi-re 
caiiai)lc  of  being  used  with  a  micrometer :  this  he  accom- 
I  plished  bv  placing  the  tube  containing  those  lenses  so  that 
'  Iho  rays  in  the  pencils,  after  crossing  at  the  focus  of  the 
object-glass,  fell  in  a  direiging  state  upon  the  first  eye- 
glass, ud,  after  rafraetioii  in  both*  entered  the  eye  ia 
parallel  lUreetiona. 

With  both  these  kinds  of  eye-pieces  the  object  appears 
to  !  e  invirtod  ;  but  eye-pieces  with  fhrve  lenses,  by  which 
tlie  objt-ct  IS  inadf  to  appear  in  the  erect  po*iUon,  had 
been  proposed  by  Klieita:  these  being  found  defective, 
Mr.  Dollond  endeavoured  to  improve  upon  the  constnio* 
tion  by  dividing  the  refraction  at  the  fiiit  and  third  eye* 
glasses  bctwaea  two  lenses,  aeoording  to  the  mettiod  recom- 
mended by  Huygens,  and  thus  he  formed  eye-tubes  with 
five  lenses.  But  some  light  is  always  lost  by  reflection 
when  it  falls  upon  glass;  and.  in  order  to  diminish  this 
evil,  Dollond  subsequently,  retaining  the  Hu)  genian  con- 
struction in  tlie  two  lenses  nearest  to  the  eye.  u»ed  but  one 
lens  to  peifann  the  office  of  the  second  and  third  (.in  the 
eye-piece  with  five  glasses),  in  rendering  the  tays  of  each 
pencil  convergent  after  the  fint  had  diminished  the  divee> 
gency  caused  by  the  ocenng  at  the  focus  of  the  object- 
glass  :  he  thus  succeeded  in  producing  an  eye-piece  of 
four  lenses  which  was  nearly  ajtlanattc,  or  free  both  from 
the  chromatical  and  spherical  aberrations ;  and  such  are 
the  telescopes  now  in  common  use  for  viewing  terrestnal 
objects. 

Ihe  ehief  ioqpmtiMiitSf  if  th^  aaay  be  so  called,  iriiich 
hare  rfnce  been  made  b  dmpbie  tdeacopee.  consist  in  the 

means  which  have  been  adopted  to  remove  tliosc  n'  trra- 
Uons  more  completely;  and  tlie  natures  of  the  ditiirent 
media  which  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  by  Dr.  Blair. 
Sir  David  Brewster,  and  Mr.  Barlow,  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  article  Tklksoopi. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  M.  Chevalier  to  diamniah 
the  aberralions  by  means  of  two  advomalic  oli|si,it  glassaa 
placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other  in  the  tube ; 
and  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Leith.  by  a  single  convex  lens  of 
plate  glass,  in  combination  with  a  double  achroniaiic  ler.s. 
the  convex  lens  being  of  plate-glass,  and  the  coDcavc 
lens  of  flint-glass.  This  last  gentleman  proposes  to  units 
the  red  and  violet  rays  at  the  image  of  the  olQect  bgra 
proper  distaaee  between  the  angle  and  ttie  doudc  Um, 
and  to  correct  the  spherical  aberration  eithar  by  giviaf 
proper  curvatures  to  the  surfaces  of  the  compound  Icna, 
or  by  placing  Uie  two  lenses  at  a  small  di«^nce  from  each 
other.  (iAimotrs  <^iA«^roji.&K-^vol.  iii.>part  2.)  Or. 
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firewater  has  suggetfitd  (7V«aiM«  on  New  PkU,  lutt., 
p.  400)  that  it  may  bf  poHble  to  romove,  or  at  leMt  T«iy 
■Mdtdiminkh,  tiM  moaBcetad  odour  la  tiio  inafo  by 
tho  nn  of  two  lonm  of  ttio  Hune  hind  of  glia  with  the 

nme  or  different  disparsive  powers.  He  propose*  that 
the  exterior  lens  stiould  have  tlie  meniscus  lorm,  the  con- 
vex side  bein^  outwards;  in  order,  from  the  obliquity 
of  the  incident  rays  to  the  surface,  that  the  d^»per^ion  pro- 
duced by  that  lens  may  increase  in  a  higher  rntio  thun  its 
n(taMtion«  to  that  the  dispenion  produced  by  the  other 
lain  inaj  be  conreeted ;  while  in  eacli  fMOcu  tha  lays, 
after  nfiraetion  through  both,  may  be  oonveigent. 

It  would  be  improper  to  omit  here  to  mention  that  M. 
Amici  at  Modena,  some  years  since,  invented  a  species  of 
ac-hroinRlic  iclcst  opc  l)y  a  combination  of  four  piiams,  ail 
of  the  same  kind  nt  L:la.ss  :  the  refnictmg  edges  of  one  pair 
of  the  prisms  were  parallel  to  one  another,  and  those  of 
the  other  pair  were  also  parallel  to  one  anoUier,  but  per> 
Bcmdirailar  to  the  edges  of  the  fiiil  pair;  and  each  pair 
Ibnned  an  achronuttte  eombination.  By  the  rcftaetion  in 
the  first  pair  the  breadth  of  the  object  is  matrv.iru'd,  and 
by  that  in  the  second  pair  the  lengtli  is  magnitiL'J  m  the 
same  ratio:  thus  the  roult  is  an  image  undistorted  and 
magnified.  Sir  John  llei-«chel  states  that,  in  1828,  he 
saw  in  the  hands  of  its  inventor  one  «f  thai  tdeteopea, 
which  nunifiod  about  four  timok 

TBLraCO^IUM  (th*  Ttleaeopo).  •  eottttellatMni  of 
fariflkt,  in  the  aoathem  hemisphere,  lurronnded  by  Ara, 
Fm.  Bapttariaa,  and  Ophiuchua.  Its  principal  stars  are 
asfeUoim:— 


i 

No.hiCMi 

4 

1 

(Phari.) 
UMUla.C. 

Sdt. 

ri7) 

2101 

4 

a 

(50) 

2115 

•H 

7 

(22a) 

21M3 

4 

« 

(361) 

2068 

5 

1617  C 

2120 

5 

TELESCO'PIUM.  Do  Montforfs  name  for  the  Ceri- 
thium  Teltscopium  of  authors.  [Entoiiostomata,  vol.  ix., 
pi.4r,i.] 

TKLFORD,  TUO.MAS.  In  the  life  of  this  eminent 
man,  as  has  been  observed  in  a  brief  notice  of  the  fathers 
of  that  science  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  M  oma- 
mcot,  in  the  preface  to  tht  *  Tmmui&em*  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  *  another  striking  instance  is 
added  to  those  on  record  of  men  who  have,  by  the  force 
of  natural  talent,  uniiiilrd  s.avc  by  iipriijlitness  and  jierse- 
veri;iir  lnd^l^try,  raised  tlicia'selves  from  the  low  estate  in 
which  they  were  bom,  to  take  their  stand  among  the  mai>ter- 
apiriu  of  their  age.'  Telford's  lather  iraa  a  shepherd  in  Uie 
finatora!  district  of  EskdaJe  in  llnnfliMUn*  where,  in  the 
wiish  of  Westeridrkt  his  only  son  wn  bora,  on  the  8th  of 
August,  1757.  Htsfkther  dying  while  he  was  yet  an  infant, 
tlie  care  of  Telford's  early  yean  devolved  upnn  his  mother, 
Janet  Jackson,  for  whom  he  cherished  an  affectionate 
regard  until  lier  death  in  17i>4  ;  he  havir.s  been  in  the 
habit,  according  to  Mr.  Hickman,  of  writing  letters  to  her 
in  printed  characters,  that  she  might  be  able  to  read  them 
without  asaatanea.  Ha  iceeiTed  the  rudiments  of  eduea- 
tion  in  the  pwish  sstaool  of  Wcitaridrk ;  and,  while  engaged 
during  the  summer  season  as  a  shepherd  boy  in  assisting 
his  uncle,  he  made  diligent  use  of  his  leisure  in  studying 
the  books  fmni^hetl  t-y  his  village  friends.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  wa^  apprenticed  to  a  stone-mason  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Langholm  ;  and  for  several  years  he 
was  employed,  chiefly  in  hts  native  district,  in  the  various 
operations  usually  performed  by  a  country  mason  in  a  dis- 
toot  whare  than  m  UtUa  oaoaun  ft>r  the  higher  depait- 
aeals  of  his  art  ITie  oonsbfuotion  of  plain  bridges,  of 
fatm  buildings,  and  of  simple  village  churches  and  manses, 
afforded  however  good  opportuniiies  lor  obtaining  prac- 
tical knowledge.  Tellord  himself  has  exjiressed  his  Kcnse 
of  the  value  of  this  humble  traimng,  observing,  Umt 
although  convenience  and  usefulness  only  are  studied  in 
auch  erections,  yet  peeuliar  advanbigBa  are  offorad  to  the 
young  practitioner ;  *l!or.'to  adofi  Ids  omiianlik*iaflMM 
wnotaufidant  ampkgrmant  to  prodnoeadiviioaof 


in  building,  be  is  undar  the  necestdty  of  making  hiniseil 
aoquaintaoVrilh  vita  detail  in  procuring,  preparing,  and 
emplojring  amy  kind  of  material,  wither  it  be  the  JOO- 
duee  of  the  forest,  the  quany.  or  the  forge ;  and  tids 
necessity,  although  unfavoiuMble  to  the  dexterity  of  tlie 
individual  workman  who  e:i:iis  lii-i  livelihood  by  expert- 
neas  in  one  operation,  is  uf  singular  advantage  tu  the 
(Viture  architeot  or  engineer,  whose  prof^sional  excellence 
must  rest  on  the  adaptaUoii  of  materials  and  a  confirmed 
habit  of  discrimination  and  judicious  superintendenoo*' 
Chaml>ers  states  that  during  this  period  of  nis  life  Telford 
was  remarkable  for  the  neatness  with  which  he  cut  letters 
upon  gravestones.  In  1780,  being  then  about  twenty- 
three,  and  considering  himself  master  of  his  ait,  he  vi.>ited 
Edinburgh,  apparently  with  a  view  to  obtain;-  g  employ- 
ment. The  splendid  improvements  then  in  ]  rogress  in 
tliat  city  enlaiged  liis  field  of  observation,  and  eoablad 
him  to  conteaqplate  arehiteeture  as  applied  to  tha  oljeet 
of  magnifieraeaasndlMntali^;  and  he  seema^at  tUi 
time  to  have  deroted  ntueh  attention  both  to  ardiiteetore 
luid  drawing.  After  remaining  tlu're  iiliuut  two  years,  he 
removed  to  London,  where  he  obtaintd  i  nipU-jment  upon 
the  quadrangle  of  Somerset  House,  tlieii  eitctmg  by  Sir 
William  Chambers,  an  engagement  in  which,  according 
to  his  own  aceuuiit,  he  omaUMd  much  practical  informa- 
tion. About  1781  ha  wm  eiuaged  to  supi intend  the 
areeli«B  of  a  house  for  flia  lasinent  commissioner  in  Potts* 
mouth  dockyard,  fW)m  the  design  of  Mr.  S.  Wyat.  Tel- 
ford's gootl  character  and  promising  talent  had  secured  for 
him  the  friendship  of  two  families  resident  in  his  native 
district,  the  Pasleys  and  the  Johnstones,  and  to  their  in- 
fluence his  early  employment  on  important  wuiks  is,  in 
some  measure,  to  be  attributed.  He  was  engaged  upon 
various  buildings  at  the  Portsmouth  doclgrard  for  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  became  well  acquainted  with 
the  construction  of  graving-docks,  wharf-walls,  and  similar 
engineering  v.orks;  and  m  17S7-  having  coiiyp'eted  his 
engagements  there,  he  was  invited  hy  the  late  Su  William 
Pulteney  a  member  of  the  .Inhiistane  family  )  to  take  the 
superintendence  of  some  alterations  at  Shrewitbuiy  Castle. 
He  therefore  removed  to  Birewsbury,  where  he  vas  alaa 
employed  to  aroot  a  new  gaol,  which  was  oomplc^d  in 
17^  and  was  snboequently  appointed  oonnty  surrafor,  in 
which  office  retained  by  him  until  death)  he  had  to  fur- 
nish plans  for,  and  oversee  the  construction  of,  bridgm 
and  similar  work.s.  The  first  bridge  which  he  designed 
and  built  was  that  over  the  Severn,  at  Montford,  about 
four  mil&swest  of  Shrewsbury,  consisting  of  three  elliptical 
Stone  arches,  one  of  fifty-eight,  and  the  others  of  fifiy-iive 
feet  span.  His  next  was  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Severn, 
at  Buildwas,  conusting  of  a  sevy  flat  iron  aieh  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  span,  constructed  upon  very  superior  prin- 
ciples to  that  erected  a  few  \  tins  previously  at  Coalbrook 
Dale :  Telford's  object  was  mtlier  to  infrtxlucc  the  trussing 
principle  of  a  timber  construction  than  that  of  a  stone 
arch.  This  bridge  was  buUt  in  the  jrears  1795  and  1798. 
Forty  smaller  bndgM  w«ia  aiactad  la  Bhiopshiia  under 
Telfoid's  diradion. 

The  Elleanien  Canal,  a  seiias  of  navigations  intended 
to  unite  the  Severn,  the  Dee,  and  the  Mersev,  and  ixf end- 
ing altogether  to  a  length  of  about  one  huntlred  and  lluee 
miles,  was  the  first  great  work  upon  which  Telford  wa.s 
engaged,  his  satisfactory  execution  of  the  county  works 
intruitad  to  Un  having  led  its  pngeotors  to  select  him  as 
their  angiaflcri  and  firom  this  angagencnt,  which  oom- 
maaeed  about  1703.  in  wluoh  vear  the  not  of  parliament 
was  obtained  for  the  scheme,  his  attention  was  directed 
almost  solely  to  civil  engineering.  The  uneven  character 
of  the  country  occasioned  many  serious  difficulties  in  the 
construction  of  tlus  canal,  and  rendered  necessary  the 
execution  of  some  works  of  a-stonisbing  magnituile,  esjic- 
dally  in  crossing  the  valleys  of  tlie  Ceriog,  or  Chirk,  and 
of  tna  Dee.  In  the  former  the  canal  crosses  the  river  at 
an  elevation  of  aevanbr  foot  by  an  aqueduet4»tdg«  of  t»n 
arches,  each  of  which  m  of  forty  feet  span,  in  the  eomtme* 
tion  of  which  some  important  deviations  were  made  from 
the  previou?  practice  of  engineers.  It  h.id  been  usnal  in 
such  stnictu  08  to  I'urm  tlie  bed  for  the  canal  of  puddled 
clay  confined  in  masonry,  a  practice  which  involved  creut 
expense,  and  some  danger  m  time  of  frost,  from  the  rx- 
Moaon  of  the  moist  puiddla.  The  great  elevation  of  tlic 
Ohiik  ■qneduet  would  hava  inonMed  the  difficulty,  but 
Talfofd  abaadoiMd  tha  puddling  qntam,  and  fonned  the 
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Md  of  the  ettnal  of  flanged  cast-iron  plates  resting  upon 
nillt  built  on  the  piciSi  and  constructed  the  sides  of  ma- 
mmij.  This  work  was  executed  between  1799  and  1801, 
ftt  a  eost  of  20,888/.  The  aqueduct-bridge  over  the  Taney 
(^tbe  Dee,  called  tlu-  Potil  -y-Cysylto,  is  rtill  more  remark- 
able: it  consists  simply  of  a  trough  of  cast-iron  plates, 
securely  flangi-d  toiit  tner,  and  supported  b^eichiecn  piers 
or  pillars  of  masonry,  the  elevation  of  which  a  a  hundred 
and  twenty-one  feet  above  low-wattr.  These  piera  are 
aoUd  to  the  height  of  wventy  feet,  above  which  tiiejr  are 
hoUow,  with  intevor  wills.  The  water-way  in  the  east- 
iron  trough  is  eU'ven  feet  ten  inches  wide,  of  which  four 
feet  eight  inches  is  covered  by  the  towiuc-imth,  siipported 
upon  ca-st-iron  pillars,  so  as  1o  allow  the  water  Tree  play 
beneath  it.  The  knglli  ol  the  aqueduct  is  about  one 
thousand  feet,  and  the  height  of  tiie  canal  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  feet  above  the  Dee ;  and  at  one  end  of 
the  aqueduct -bridge  is  a  great  embankment,  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  long,  natng  in  parte  to  a  height  of  8eTeiiit]r4ve 
feet  above  tm  natural  surface.  These  gigantic  worin 
were  executed  between  17i>-~>  and  1RI)5,  at  a  cost  of  47,018/. 
In  the  looks  of  tliis  canal  Tcllbrd  ititrcxluced  ca.sl-iroa 
frarainj;  in  lieu  of  timber ;  and  in  one  inslanco.  where  the 
lock  wa^s  formed  in  a  quicksand,  he  made  every  part  of 
that  material. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  ia  another  of  Telfoide  princi- 
pal woilie.    In  1773  the  cofniniBiioners  of  tiie  forfeited 

estates  in  Scotland  had  entratjed  Walt  to  report  on  the 
pntcticability  of  a  slvip-canal  alontj  the  valley  called  the 
Cilen  of  Scotland,  to  be  formed  by  connectin<r  the  lakes 
nhich  form  a  series  of  navigable  waters  extending  a  great 
part  of  the  distance  :  but  aJthough  the  report  was  favour- 
able, it  vtaa  not  acted  upon,  and  Uie  scheme  was  deferred 
for  some  years  by  the  restoration  of  the  forfeited  estates, 
through  which  the  line  would  mtsi,  in  1784.  In  1801 
however  Telford  was  deputed  by  government  to  make 
asun  ey  of  the  coasts  and  of  the  interior  of  ScotlantI,  and 
to  report  generally  upon  dearable  public  works  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  country.  In  coiiAequence  of  his  reports 
Commissions  were  formed  to  cany  out  the  proposed  canal, 
and  other  improvements  classed  under  the  i^eneral  title  of 
Highland  Roads  and  Bridgea;  and  the  aemeea  of  Telfoid 
were  engaged  by  botii  boards.  The  Oaledonian  Caml  wai 
open  il  throniihout  in  1823.  Its  construction  wajs  delayed 
by  iiuii  v  untoward  circumstances;  and  unfortunately  iia 
utihty  11  lit  liitjii  rto  answered  the  expectations  of  its 
projector!.  It  turma  however  a  noble  monument  of  the 
■kill  of  the  engineer.  The  locks  are  stated  by  Telford  to 
be  the  largest  ever  constructed  at  that  time,  being  forty 
feet  wide,  and  from  one  hundred  and  aeven^  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  long ;  and  one  of  them,  at  Clachna- 
carr)',  near  Inverness,  was  made  under  circumstances  of 
especial  difficnltv,  the  earth  being  a  sot^  mud,  into  which 
an  iron  rod  misfit  easily  be  thrust  to  a  depth  of  fifty-five 
feet.  The  means  adopted  for  con([uerin);  this  diAcully are 
fuUy  detailed  in  the  engineer's  own  nairative. 

Of  other  canals  constructed  wholly  or  partially  under  Tel- 
ford's saperinteodrnwe  it  i»  euffident  to  tantioa  the  Oias- 

Krw,  Paisley,  and  Anlrasian  (which  wh  never  completed  to 
e  length  originally  intended^, ;  the  Macclesfield  ;  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Liverpool  Junction ;  the  Gloucester  and 
Berkeley  (completed  under  his  direction  ) ;  the  Bimiinpham, 
which  was  completely  remodelled  and  adapted  to  the  con- 
duct of  a  very  extensive  tniffic,  by  hira  ;  and  the  Weaver 
navigation,  in  Cheshire.  He  also  constructed  a  new  tunnel, 
2926  yards  long,  16  feet  high,  and  14  feet  wide,  at  Hare- 
catttle,  oif  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  the  original  tunnel 
of  Brindley  having  been  found  too  small  [TunnklI  ;  and  he 
executed  many  iinporl  ui'  'viirks  connected  with  the  drain- 
age of  the  fen  country,  especially  of  Uedfonl  Level.  On 
the  Continent  likewise!  he  superintended  the  construction  of 
the  Gt^tha  canal,  in  Sweden,  a  navigation  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  English  miles,  of  vrhicdl  ftfty-five  are 
artificial  canal,  this  navigation  ciaee  one  bundled  and 
■ixty4vro  feet  ihnn  the  Lake  Wenem,  at  one  extremity,  to 
the  summit-level,  and  falls  three  hundred  and  seven  feet  to 
Hie  Baltic,  at  the  other  :  the  rise  and  fall  are  etfected 
by  fifty-six  locks.  The  canal  is  forty-two  ftr"  Aide  at  the 
bottom,  and  ten  feet  deep.  Teliord  visiled  Sweden  in 
1808  to  make  the  surveys  and  preliminary  arrangements, 
and  a^n  in  1813,  taking  with  him,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  British  government,  several  experienced  workmen  to 
Mfaruot  the  native*  in  the  wwki  then  in  prognm.  Upon 


the  completion  of  the  canal  a  Swedish  order  of  koighthooa 
and  other  honounwere  conferred  upon  Telford. 

The  worka  eMcatod  by  Telford  under  the  Commiesiongn 
of  Hii^hland  Roads  and  ftidges  are  of  great  hnportanec. 

His  survey  wa-s  delivered  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  ia 
1802,  and  in  Uie  following  year  the  Commission  \va.s  ap- 
pointed. Of  the  worka  committed  to  their  superintendence 
Telford  observes  that  '  the  whole  ol  Scotland,  from  its 
.southern  boundary,  nearCarlisle,  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  Caithnm,  and  Atom  Aberdeenshire  on  the  east  to  the 
Argrlesldre  idands  on  the  wert,  has  been  inteieected  bj 
roaas;  itji  largest  rivers,  and  even  inferior  streams,  crossed 
by  bridges ;  aud  aJl  this  in  the  space  of  twenty-five  years, 
under  the  same  board,  and  (with  some  few  exceptions )  In 
the  same  individual  Commissioners;'  and  all  this  v>as  dow. 
under  the  direction  of  Telford  alone.  The  practical  up.  - 
rations  under  this  Commisoion  embraced  about  a  thousand 
ndlee  of  new  road,  with  twelve  hundred  bridges,  in  a  moun- 
tainous and  stormy  region,  of  which  ftvo  oilj,  aceordiiw 
to  Telford's  narrative,  have  required  to  be  renewed.  K 
\  should  be  explained  that  the  operations  of  the  Commis-i  i 
were  not  confined  to  the  objects  defined  in  its  title,  but 
embraced  also  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  road  ;  the  Lanark- 
shire roads ;  the  improvement  of  several  harbours,  of  which 
the  principal  are  those  of  Peterhead,  Banff,  FVazerbuj^h, 
j  Fortrose,  CuUen,  and  Kirinrall ;  and  the  erection  of  aevctal 
Highland  churches  and  mames  under  a  parKamentaiy 
'i  grant  of  I82r).  Nor  were  these  Highland  churches  and 
;  manses  the  only  buildings  in  which  Telford  acted  as  an 
architect;  he  had,  many  yeai's  previously,  CNCtad  n  dnrdl 
at  Bridgenurth,  from  lus  own  design. 

In  the  improvements  of  the  great  road  from  London  to 
Holyhead,  under  another  parliamentary  Commission,  ap- 
pointed in  1815,  Telford  had  a  further  opportunity  of 
carrying  into  effect  his  system  of  road-making,  of  whidl 
an  account  is  given  under  Hoad,  vol.  xx.,  p.      Sec  Tins 
road,  and  the  works  connected  with  it,  is  probably  the 
I  moiit  pert'ect  specimen  of  Tellbni's  skill  as  an  engineer, 
I  and  appears  to  have  been  roj;:irded  by  him  with  much 
!  satisfaction.    The  Menai  suspension-bridge,  especially, 
is  a  noble  example  of  his  boldness  in  designing  and  prac- 
tical skill  in  executing  a  woric  of  nmrei  and  difficult  cha.* 
raeter :  H  is  desetibed  under  M«?rAi  Bmdos,  toI.  sr.,  p.  91. 
and  Sitspbnsion-Briikje,  vol.  x% .  i..  pp.  334-.'>. 

Axnong  the  other  works  of  'I  i  llord  are  many  bridges  cii 
considerable  size,  in  w  hich  he  adopted  the  important  prin- 
ciple of  making  the  spajidhls  hollow,  and  supporting  Uiv 
roadway  upon  slabs  laid  upon  longitudiiMl  muk,  instead 
of  ftUing  up  the  haunches  with  a  maai  of  looee  rabbiih, 
wlueh  may  press  very  injuriously  upon  the  arch,  and  often 

E roves  of  serious  inconvenience  when  the  masonry  of  the 
ridge  needs  any  repair.  He  employed  this  mode  of  con- 
struction in  a  large  arch,  of  112  li  .  '  i;.!!,  t:.  'id  uver 
the  Dee,  near  Kirkcudbright,  in  IHOT)  and  1HU6,  ami  in 
man^  subsequent  bridges.  In  his  *  Life '  will  be  found 
particulars  of  the  ingenious  iJtenition  of  Glasgow  old 
bridge,  by  the  addition  of  a  projecting  ibutpath  of  cast- 
iron  on  each  aide,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole  width  of  the 
stone  structure  for  carriages;  and  of  the  new  brtd«« 
designed  by  him  for  crojssine;  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  aad 
commenced  in  \S33;  of  the  light  and  elegant  Dean  bndg«, 
at  Edinbiii  -li  ;  Path-head  bridge,  of  fi>e  arches  of  50  Jeet 
span,  over  a  ravine  about  eleven  miles  south  of  Edinbur^ ; 
iMorpeth  bridge ;  Tewkesbury  bridge,  erected  between 
1823  and  im  with  a  Ugfat  iron  aich  of  170  £eet  spmi  and 
only  17  fcet  rise ;  the  Over  bridge  at  CHouoestcr,  and  many 
others.  The  la.st-menfioned  hritlsre  has  an  arch  of  peculiar 
form,  previously  employed  by  Pcrronet  in  the  Neuilly 
bridge.  Till  --rri.  [■.■•I  li-iru  of  the  arch  is  an  elliptic&l 
curve  of  150  feet  span  and  3.')  feet  rise,  but  the  external  arch 
stones  at  the  sides  of  the  bridge  lurm  segmental  curves  of 
the  same  snao,  but  o£  only  13  feet  rise :  the  two  arcbea 
are  coincident  at  the  crown,  and  are  connected  by  m 
vaulted  fom  on  the  haunches  of  the  bridge.  *  This  com- 
plex form,'  observes  Telford,  '  converts  each  side  of  the 
vault  of  the  arch  into  the  shape  of  the  entrance  of  a  pipf . 
to  suit  the  contracted  passage  of  a  fluid,  thus  lc»srt;n;ru; 
the  flat  surface  opposed  to  the  current  of  the  river  when- 
ever the  tide  or  upland  flood  rises  above  the  sprin^ng  uf 
the  middle  of  the  elHpse,  that  being  at  fbur  fe<!t  auove 
h>w-^ater;  *  ivecaution  rendered  neocsasqr  in  this  ia> 
"*  owing  totho  Kability  of  the  budge  lo  veT|- tijii^ 
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Telford  executed  some  important,  'narbour-works  at 
Aberdeen  and  Duodee  ;  but  mottt  itU-iking  pertbrraance 
of  this  class  is  the  St.  Kathenne  Docks,  London.  Ovnng 
to  the  very  limited  qMoe  which  couki  be  obtained,  it  vai 
Mcemiy  to  eonstroet  these  docin  of  iiregulmr  Ibnna,  «nd  to 
edopt  unusual  arrangemenli  respeclin^  the  warehouses; 
and  these  arran^ementA,  combiuod  witli  thf  aiitiiimble 
machinery  empluyi'd,  have  rcductni  the  timr  n  iiuisite  for 
unloading  a.  vcs««fl  in  an  astonishing  degree.*  There  are  two 
(iocks,  communicating  with  the  river  bjr  a  tide-lock  180  feet 
long  and  45  feet  wide,  with  three  pur  of  gates,  so  that 
either  one  veiy  lerge  or  two  analler  veneb  may  pan  the 
Jock  at  .one  time ;  and  steam-engines  are  provided,  capable 
of  filling  the  locks  in  a  few  minutes  by  pumping  water 
from  the  middle  ol'the  river,  so  that  vessels  are  enabled  to 
pass  in  and  out  ol'  the  docks  with  jjreat  rapidity  i»o  lonji  as 
there  is  a  sufficient  depth  o!'  water  to  receive  tnem  out.side 
the  lock.  The  cast-iron  turn-bridge  over  this  lock  is  an 
excellent  speciiiieii  of  that  kind  of  machinerv,  bdng  naily 
worked  by  two  TCHODS  at  each  end,  althougn  it  auppoitsa 
catriHi^e-way  M  flset  Wide.  Tbe«e  docks  were  eoratructed 
much  more  quickly  than  is  usual  for  works  of  such  magni- 
tude, and  morequickly  than  the  engineer  could  fully  approve, 
althoutrh  he  admitteu  the  ur)2:enev  of  the  caj^e  a.s  a  justifica- 
tion of  a  course  axainst  wluch  be  could  not  but  enter  his 
protest.  One  of  the  veiy  laiteflt  engagemenfas  of  Telford 
was  the  ■urvagr  of  Dorcr  harbour,  undertaken,  in  Januaiy, 
1834^  at  the  request  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  as  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of 
measures  to  check  the  accumulation  of  shingle  at  the 
etitrancc. 

In  addition  to  the  works  which  he  executed  himself, 
Telford  was  frequently  applied  to  for  his  judgnMHt  Upon 
important  schemes,  and  in  this  way  he  made  many  reports 
to  parUament.  For  many  yean  n»  was  employed  to  re* 
port  upon  all  public  works  of  enjnnccnns;  character  for 
which  loans  were  required  of  the  Exchequer  Ixian  Com- 
piii-^ioner^  Amoui;  riis  reports  are  several  of  considerable 
interest,  cspecuilly  uputi  proposed  caiiab  between  London 
and  Birmingham,  and  between  the  English  and  Bristol 
Channels,  and  on  the  supply  of  water  to  the  Qietropoli<i, 
one  of  the  last  objects  to  whieh  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion. For  some  years  before  his  death  he  had  gradually 
decUned  as  much  as  possible  forming  new  engagements, 
and  had  made  preparations  for  the  juf  li  iiiiun  of  such 
a  selection  from  his  papers  a.s  miKiit  leave  on  record 
an  authentic  account  of  the  important  works  in  whieh 
for  more  than  half  a  century  he  had  been  ent'^aged. 
Having  made  nnugeraenti  with  his  executors  for  the 
eonplilion  of  hb  wwk  in  etw  be  abould  not  live  to  finish 
tt,  he  set  about  it  witti  ardour,  and  had  many  of  the  plates 
completed,  the  msuiuscript  in  a  very  forward  atafe,  and 
arrangements  made  respecting  the  paper,  type.  &.c.  before 
his  death.  The  book  wa.s  not  pubiished  until  1838,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Turrell,  the  engraver, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  plates  completed.  It 
forms  a  thick  4to.  volume,  entitled  'lifo  of  Thomas  Tel- 
fond,  civil  engineer,  written  by  himeelf ;  containing  a  de- 
scriptive Narrative  of  his  Prnfi's-irnal  Laboui-s and  it 
contams  a  preface  and  suppIiuiLut,  by  the  editor,  Mr. 
Rickman,  and  a  very  copious  appendix  of  illustrative  re- 
ports and  other  documents.  The  plates^  ei^hty-ttiret^  in 
number,  constitute  a  companion  volume,  in  Targe  folio,  to 
which  i«  prefixed  a  line  portrait  of  Telford,  engraved  bv 
W.  Raddoo,  from  a  picture  by  S.  Lane.  From  this  work 
the  materials  of  the  preceding  notice  of  his  principal  works 
are  chiefly  derived ;  and  from  the  supplementaiv  notice,  by 
Mr.  Rickman,  and  some  other  sources,  arc  collected  the 
fuIlo\\  ing  additional  biographical  particulars. 

Before  leaving  his  nsBve  district,  Telford  acquired  some 
distinction  as  a  poet.  He  wrote  in  the  homely  style  of 
Ramsay  and  Fergusson,  and  contributed  small  pieces  to 
Ruddimaa's  *  Weekly  Magaane,'  under  the  signature  of 
*EUcdale  Tam.'  He  wrote  a  short  poem,  entitled  'Eric- 
dale,'  descriptive  of  the  scenes  i  r  l  i^  early  years,  which  wa-s 
originally  published  in  a  piuviiicial  miscellany,  sub- 
sequently reprinted  at  Shrewsbury,  at  the  request  of  his 
friends,  and  aft erward-s  inserted  in  the  appendix  to  his  Life. 
Another  pleasing  fragment  of  his  compotdtion  is  given  at 
theend  oi  the  ftist  vdume  of  Br.Cume's  *  Lifo  aM  Works 
of  Buna,*  published  at  Uverpool  in  1800 :  it  is  an  extract 
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from  a  poetical  -epistic  sent  by  Telford,  when  at  Shrews- 
bury, to  the  Ayrshire  poet,  recommending  him  to  take  op 
other  subiects  of  a  senous  nature,  similar  to  the  '  Cottari 
Satuiday  Night.'  He  tau^t  himself  Latin.  Fcench,  Ita- 
lian, and  German,  so  aa  to  read  them  aR  witti  ftcility,  and 
to  converse  readily  in  French  :  and  he  has  left  valuable 
contributions  to  engineering^  literature,  in  the  articles  Ar- 
chitecture, Brid^',  Civil  Arctutoclure,  and  Inland  Naviga- 
tion, in  Brewster's  'Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,'  in  which 
work  Mr.  Rickman  says  he  wiw  a  shareholder.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  algebra,  but  he  held  mathematical 
investigation  in  rather  low  estimation.  In  his  eariy  years 
he  appears  to  have  been  tinctured  with  democratic  opinions; 
but  after  seeing  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution,  he 
always  studiously  avoided  conversing  on  political  subjecf.s. 
I  In  {ul  the  relations  of  life  lie  commanded  respect  and 
j  esteem  ;  and  he  wa.s  particularly  remarkable  for  his  facility 
of  {wrce!«s  to  the  deserving,  and  especially  for  his  ready 
communication  of  professional  information  to  foreigners ; 
a  oireumstanoe  wbusb,  added  to  his  conneetion  with  the 
Ootha  canal  and  some  other  continental  works,  procured 
for  him  til  '  hir'hest  respect  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  Ru.shian  t;-ovtniment  frequently  applied  to  him  for 
advice  respecting  the  construction  of  roads  and  eanaJs ; 
and  the  sixty-seventh  plate  in  his  atlas  represents  tlie 
detuls  of  a  road  designed  by  him  from  Warsaw  to  the 
Russian  frontier.  The  em^eior  Alexander  of  Roaoii 
acknowledged  his  sense  of  his  services  on  one  occasion, 
in  180ft,  by  spnfli"!^  him  a  diamond  ring  with  a  suitable 
inscription.  Aittiough  he  was  not  connected  with  the 
Institution  of  Uivil  Engineers  at  its  formation,  he  accepted 
their  invitation  in  1820,  and  became  their  president; 
and  from  that  time  he  was  unremitting  in  his  attention  to 
the  duties  of  the  office,  having  become,  by  his  pnttial  re« 
tirement  IWmi  buMoeas,  a  pretty  regular  readent  in  the 
metropolis.  He  ardently  loved  his  profession,  and  wa-s, 
obsierves  Mr.  Rickman,  so  energetic  in  any  ta.sk  before  him, 
that  all  other  motives  became  subordinate  to  it.  He  never 
married,  and  hardly  had  a  fixed  liabitation  until  a  late 
period  of  life.  He  was  of  athletic  form,  and  reached  the 
age  of  eeven^  without  any  serious  illness ;  but  in  1827  he 
v,-,is  afflicted  with  a  severe  and  painAil  diaordeir,  after  which 
he  became  subject  to  bilious  attacks,  under  one  of  which  * 
he  died,  on  the  2nd  of  September,.  1834,  at  his  residence  in 
Abini^'  Jrr:  Street,  Westminster,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 
He  wajj  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  acquisition  of 
property  wa.s  always  a  secondarj*  consideration  with  Tel- 
ford; and  in  certain  ca-sc-i,  p-^pecially  of  abortive  specula- 
tions,  he  was  ingenious  in  tindi:.g  arguments  for  givmg  hia 
assistance  tpatuttoualy.  Even  in  inoicMng  hia  oiaiKei  tt 
his  reputation  and  experience  increased  tne  value  of  Ina 
.services,  lie  seems  to  have  been  actuated  chiefly  by  a  sense 
of  what  \\as  due  to  others  in  his  profession,  w  hose  remu- 
nerstion  wajj  in  some  degree  depi  r.Llt  rt  uju  n  his  own. 
After  liiji  motlier'b  death  he  had  few  family  connections  to 
provide  for,  and  he  liad  a  great  objection  to  raising  any 
individual  above  his  station  in  life,  which  is  stated  by  his 
biographer  as  his  reason  fbr  not  leaving  his  propeiiy  to  re- 
lations. His  will,  printed  in  the  appendix  to  nis  '  Life,'  pro- 
vides for  the  p«yment  of  hand.some  legacies  to  many  per- 
son.tl  friend.-j;  of  2000/.  to  provide  annual  premiums  to  be 
given  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineei-s;  and  of  lOtXW. 
each  in  trust  to  the  nsinisters  of  Westerkirk  and  Langholm, 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  parish  libraries.  Hia 
scientific  books,  prints,  drawings,  &c.  arc  bequeattied  tO 
the  Imtitation  of  Civil  Engineers.  Telford  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1803,  and  of 

that  r.f  Kiu-liifv:'  ir.  !«27. 

fZ,// \  ed.teJ  l:v  Rickman;  Chambers's  Sco/ZmA  iJio^ra- 
pkiral  Lhrti'}'!:!/-!/  :  Afintud  I)iography,\o\.  xix.) 

TELIXGA  or  TELUGU  LANGUAGE.  [HmotiSTiUN, 
p.  229.1 

TELL,  WILLIAM,  n  ample  eountrraMn  of  the  villagn 
of  BGwIen  near  Altorf  in  Switmlaad,  who  Hvcd  towards  tte 

end  of  the  thi  rt  pen'h  arif!  during  the  ftnrt  half  ofthe  fourteenth 
century.  His  tui  l  v  lite  i.s  unknown,  and  his  name  would 
probably  n.  .  I :  h  i  ,  i  been  heard  of  in  history,  if  the  tyranny 
of  the  Austnarus  had  not  called  him  from  his  ubscuntj. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Albert!* 
of  Austria  was  endeavooiing  to  anpprMs  tm  witit  of  fieo> 
dom  and  independence  in  the  uree  WaliuHldte,  Uii, 
Schwyz,  and  Unferwalden,  and  ',vaa  using  every  m('ni;s  to 
add  tnem  to  hib  ikmily  e^tes^  h&  sent  baiiiQs  (Landvogts; 
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into  these  cantons,  who  perpetrated  the  most  flagnnt  acts 
of  tjTanny,  and  treated  the  people  like  a  conquered  nation. 
The  principal  men  of  the  three  Waldstiidte,  in  1307.  formed 
a  leBjKue,  which  was  headed  by  Walter  Fiirst,  Arnold  von 
]fali£thal»  and  Wemar  Stauffacher.  Wiltiam  Tell,  who 
had  naiTi«d  m  daogMer  of  Walter  FBnl,  ateo  belonged  to 
the  league,  though  without  taking  any  prominent  part  in 
it.   The  object  of  these  men  wt*  gradually  and  secretly 
to  increase  ttieir  numbers,  and  to  seize  on  any  favourable 
opportunity  for  delivering  their  country  from  its  oppres- 
sors, and  if  possible  without  bloodshed.    While  the  con- 
federates were  daily  gaining  new  strength.  Hermann  Gess- 
lerof  Bhunegg.  one  of  the  bailiffit  of  Albert  I.,  who  had 
taken  up  hU  icndeDce  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  after  vaiioua 
other  TexatioOB  acts,  caused  the  ducal  hat  of  Atiatris  to  be 
raised  on  a  polo  in  the  market-place  of  Altorf,  and  com- 
manded that  every  one  who  passed  the  pole  should  un- 
cover his  head  as  a  token  of  respect  for  tiie  house  of  Aus- 
tria.   Williitm  Tell  with  his  litUe  boy  happened  one  day 
to  pass  the  pole  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  ordei* 
of  the  bailiff;  and  tie  waa  umnediately  seized  and  taken 
before  Oeealer.  Tell  had  the  reputatioii  of  being  an  excel- 
lent bowman,  and  Gessler  devised  a  mode  of  punishment 
which  should  put  his  skill  to  a  severe  test.   He  ordered 
Tell  s  boy  to  be  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  his 
father,  and  an  apple  to  be  fixed  on  his  head.   A  crossbow 
and  arrows  were  handed  to  Tell,  who,  without  beiner 
observed,  contrived  to  get  two  arrows,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  shoot  the  apple  flnom  his  own  child's  head.   The  tyrant 
added,  that  if  ne  missed  the  apple,  he  should  die.  Tell 
nieeeeded  in  hitting  the  apple.  Gessler  had  expected  that 
Tell  would  kill  orlnirt  hiscnild,  and  in  his  disappointment 
he  tried  to  find  out  some  pretext  for  punishinsi  the  pre- 
sumptuous peaiiRiit ;  he  asKed  him  why  he  had  taken  a 
second  arrow  ?   Tell  boldly  replied :  *  It  waa  intended  for 
thee,  if  the  first  had  hit  my  child.'  The  bdHff,  delighted 
with  thk  oppartani^  of  latialying  his  Ttngeance^  oraered 
Tdl  tn  be  Mond  tM  to  be  conveyed  in  BDoeft  Merem  the 
hkeof  Wddstadtcn  to  the  ca-stle  at  Kiissnacht,  the  resi- 
dence of  Oessler,  who  himself  accompanied  liis  prisoner. 
When  the  boat  was  ou  the  lake,  a  storm  arobc,  which  be- 
came so  violent,  that  the  rowers  were  unable  to  manage 
*  the  boat,  and  proposed  to  Qes.sler  to  unfetter  Tell  and 
allow  him  to  aaaist  them,  as  he  was  knovm  to  be  an  ex- 

Serienced  boatman  and  well  acquainted  with  evenr  part  of 
^e  lake.  Tell  was  freed  fk-om  Ida  fetters,  and  taking  the 
rudder  in  his  hand,  he  steered  the  boat  towaids  ft  pait  of 
the  rocky  shore,  where  a  flat  shelf  jutted  out  into  the  lake. 
When  he  was  near  this  spot,  he  seized  his  bow,  jumped 
upon  the  projecting  mck,  and  with  his  foot  jjuslicd  the 
boat  back  mto  the  waters.  Tlie  storm  however  was  abat- 
ing, and  Gessler  and  his  men  were  safely  landed.  Tell 
kmw  the  road  bj  wMoh  the  bailiff  had  to  mm  to  KQsa- 
.  naeht,  and  1a^  in  wait  Ibr  Mai  ia  a  narrow  defile.  When 
Gessler  came,  Tel!  shot  Mm  tlmmgh  the  heart.  This 
happened  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1307.  The  event 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  wars  between  the  Swiss 
and  the  Austrians,  which  did  not  terminate  till  the  year 
1499. 

The  conduct  of  Tell  was  MgMy  diiutproved  of  by  his 
ftienda,  as  they  wished  to  av<M  bloodaned,  and  Were  not 
yet  prepared  to  carry  their  plans  into  execution.  After  this 
adventure  Tell  sinks  again  mto  his  fbnner  obscurity,  though 

he  is  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  bat!!p  c^f  .Morgarten, 
and  to  have  perished,  in  1350,  in  the  river  ScliKehen  during 
a  great  flood; 

Tell  has  been  represented  as  a  hero  and  a  champion  of 
libertv,  by  hiatotiana  as  well  as  by  poets,  but  his  conduct, 
if  looked  into  more  closely,  wiU  ftppear  ia  a  different  li|^. 
Wm  refiisa]  to  pay  homage  to  the  dtied  fict  Of  Aurtitt  waa 

indeed  owinsi  to  a  noblo  independence  of  spirit  :  but  his 
obeying  the  inhuman  command  of  Gesskr  to  slioot  the 
apple  from  his  child's  head  is  repui^nant  to  all  patcnial 
feelings,  and  a  true  hero  would  have  aimed  at  the  t}Tant 
Mnneir.  He  ahot  his  enemy  from  an  anibu.sh,  which, 
although  in  a  meaiuie  an  act  of  aelf-de&nce  under  the 
lireinnstancca,  yet  in  the  nanner  of  the  eMenttoQ  was 
little  better  than  minder. 

But  the  troth  of  the  story  of  Tell,  hotwfffiatmnding  its 
being  commemorated  down  to  this  day  by  chapels  and 
other  public  monuments,  has  been  doubted  by  several 
modem  historians :  while  others,  and  amot>g  them  Joh&nn 
Ton  Mailer,  regwd  it  ea  a  fenaine  histoiy.  The  doubti 


about  its  truth  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a  dmiiar 
story  is  told  in  the  Wilkina  Saga,  and  In'  Saxo  Granuns- 
ticus,  of  a  Danish  king  Harold  and  one  Toko.  The  ian« 
story  is  also  told  ot  OOe  WiOtam  Tell  and  a  count  of  See- 
dorf  who  h£d  extenaire  pocMssions  in  Uri,  ^ut  must  hatre 
Ured  eariy  in  the  twelftn  century.  Another  singular  ca^^ 
cumstance  is  that  in  the  documents  relating  to  tha  aStltSt 
Swiss  confederacies,  and  published  by  Kopp  at  Luxernta 
1835  ('  Urkunden  rur  Gcichichte  der  eidgenrt^?;'^  her. 
Biindc')  there  is  no  mention  of  aGessler  among  the  bai!:!H 
who  resided  in  the  castle  of  Kiis.snacht.  For  these  kmi 
other  reasons,  Grimm  and  Ideler  (Die  Saee  vom  Schum 
det  Tell,  Berlin,  1828)  consider  the  whole  story  of  Tdl 
aa  Ikbuloua.  Tbaia  are  however  Ikcta  wMch  aeem  to  eoa> 
firm  the  historieal  truth  of  at  least  the  jg^TOumhrork  of  tkt 
storj".  It  wa.';  not  many  years  afVr  the  death  of  Tell  thit 
it  became  custnmary  lor  annual  pro(  i'N.Nions  to  visit  tlie 
spot  where  Tell  had  escaped  from  the  bi)Ht,  and  in  1388 
tne  canton  of  Uri  built  the  celebrated  chapel  of  Tell  neir 
the  same  spot,  end  it  it  stated  that  among  the  visitonof 
that  yew  uiere  wen  c:Hi  hundred  and  fourteen  who  had 
known  Tiell  himself.  Ilis  adventure  ia  moreorer  toM  to 
the  same  efrpft  by  all  the  chronidere  who  Wrote  at  OT  S008 
af\er  the  .il!cy;ed  time  of  the  occurrence. 

TELLER.  WILHELM  ABRAHAM,  son  of  Romar;- 
Teller,  mini.ster  of  St.  Tliomass  clnuch  at  Leipzig, 
bom  in  that  city,  9th  January,  1734.    So  early  as  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  thedo- 

g'cal  world  by  a  Latin  translation  of  Kennicott  on  tht 
ebrew  Text ;  and  after  being  for  a  year.dir  two  jpceadw 
at  the  Nicolai  church,  very  unexpectedly \recenred  t» 
appointment  nf  professor  of  theology'  at  HeTfcpstadt,  fm 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  1761.    On  entering:  »l>on  l.^ 
new  ofl[lce,  he  published  as  an  inauf:^ral  disnuVAtion  h' 
'  Topice  ScripturK,'  which  was  considered  by  Siip«rintetnJ- 
ant  Bahrdt  so  heterodox  in  its  opinions,  that  it  w^ 
difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  npon  not  to  protert  alpioa 
Teller'^  appointmenf .  Not  detened  \ij  this  dremnaraM 
from  expressing  his  own  convictions.  Teller  published 
lone  arter\vards  his '  Lehrbuch  des  Christ  lichen  Glaubena** 
production  that  caused  no  little  noi«e  at  the  ?;ine,  eXfili"! 
violent  disapprobation  in  some  quarters,  and  obtainiK 
him  friends  m  others.   Just  before  this  work  appeared  U 
bad  been  invited  to  accept  the  professorship  of  theoloEj; 
at  Halle,  tiien  vacant  bv  nte  death  of  Baumearten.  and  h^ 
declined  it  out  of  regara  towards  his  patron  tne  Duke.  But 
the  persecution  he  continued  to  experience  from  those  to 
'  whom  h's  opinions  had  rendered  him   obnovious  made 
his  residence  at  Helmstiidt  so  disagreeable,  that  it  was 
without  the  least  reluctance  he  excbaneed  it,  about  three 
yean  afterwards,  1707,  for  Berlin,  with  the  appointment  of 
•Oberconsistorial-Rath  •  and  Dean  of  Cologne.   While  it 
removed  him  from  their  immediate  attackay  the  dirtiiictiini 
thus  conferred  upon  him  also  in  some  meaaore  awed  bla 
opponent.s ;  and  Rt  the  same  time  he  himself  was  broujrht 
into  intercourse  with  some  of  the  most  learned  and  dis- 
tine^iished  characters  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Frederick 
the  Great.   He  was  so  far  however  from  neglecting  his 
prufe&sional  duties  or  relaxing  his  zeal,  that  M  eoulllMied 
to  apply  to  Ms  theological  atudica  with  the  same  aidoor  aa 
before,  and  waaimtramettta]  in  pnmotins:  many  beneficial 
plans  connected  with  church  matters  and  education  in 
public  schools.   The  vast  number  of  sermons  and  various 
theological  writings  published  by  him.attest  not  oiily  his  in- 
dustry, but  his  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  genuine  religion, 
although  his  rejection  of  the  dogmas  ingrafted  upon  Scrip- 
ture anoided  hu  enemies  and  those  who  lay  greater  str«s 
upon  tpecohtive  points  than  upon  religious  conduct  and 
feeling  an  opiMntamty  to  decry  him  as  very  dangeroa% hete- 
rodox, and  unsound.  *  Equally  remote  fh>m  all  mysHcbm  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  dn' metaphysical  philosophirirs:  or. 
the  other,  Teller,'  sajs  Kuttner.  '  a^drews  himself  both  to 
the  reason  and  the  heart,  and  while  he  touches  the  latter, 
carries  conviction  to  the  former.'  Others  have  also  spoken 
of  him  in  vety  high  tenu^  aOt  OHl^  aa  a  writer  and 
teacher  of  relinoo,  but  aa  a  man  one  ntt  leaa  artimable 
in  private  lift  uaa  to  Me  wMe«uielty,«aid  aaexeaq^'' 
f>ing  in  himsdf  that  eoodnst  wMcb  he  amgld  to  eoftite 
upon  others. 

Besides  Ids  German  w  ritinsrs.  Teller  published  not  «.  few 
theoloincal  and  critical  dissertations  in  l>atin,  and  con- 
tinued to  employ  hia  pen  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his 
deaths  far  though  he  wae  pt»Oj  worn  eat  to  hodf,Ui  < 
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•j  hculties  continued  active  to  the  last.  lie  died  at  Berlin, 
•    December  8,  180-1.    {Jlvcden'a  Lexicon.) 

TELLERS  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  wm  the  holders 
.   of  an  antient  offlce  in  Um  Exfihaquer.  Ibqr  irere  four  in 
;  juuBbw:  ttieir  dutiw  weie  to  vooeive  moncgr  jajnbto  into 
r  tiw  EzolMqitef  on  b«btlf  of  tho  Ipng,  to  f^r*  flat  dm  of 
•.   the  pells  (skins  or  rolls  of  parchment)  a  bill  of  receipt  for 
J   the  money,  to  pay  ail  money  accordini^  to  the  warrant  of 
the  auditor  of  receipts,  and  to  make  weekly  and  yearly 
'    books  of  receipts  and  payment*  for  the  lord  trcaaurer. 
'  (4  Aff..  lOS ;  Com.  Dig.,  tit,  •  Court,'  13.  4,  14.  15.)  The 
dBeenw  aboUilied  br  act  of  Mclimnrnt  (4  &  5  Wm.  IV.. 
,  &  l^XtoMttiorwiUitlwtof  u«fii«|(ofth«pelIsandthe 
;  ttveral  offices  suborditmte  thereto,  and  a  new  constitution 
i   established,  a  conuitrolkr-general  of  the  receipt  and  issue 
.  of  his  Majesty's  Exchequer  beinjET  appointed  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  four  tellers.   (4  &  5  Wm.  IV.,  c.  15.) 
TELLEZ,  BAXTHEZAR,  a  native  of  Lisbon,  was  bom, 
'  according  to  the  statement  of  M.  Weiw,  in  the  *  Bio^aphie 
,  Univeraelle,'  in  the  year  1595.   Moreri  states  that  he 
joined  the  Society  of  Jeaut  in  the  year  1610.  In  the  eulo- 
gistie  letter  of  Dom  Fnutdsco  Manoel,  prefixed  to  Teller's 
'  History  of  Ethiopia,'  he  is  said  (at  least  this  seems  to 
be  the  writer's  meaning,  which  his  affected  style  renders 
rather  obscure)  to  have  studied  ten  years,  and  taught  forty  ; 
to  liave  paid  attention  to  literature  during  the  whole  ten 
yean  of  his  career  as  student,  but  devoted  two  of  them 
nor*  «speoia%  to  phi1oM|diy|  and  Ibur  of  ttwm  to 
Geology.    He  leetuml  upon  mIIm  Zsffnv  fta  twenty 
years,  teaching  in  succession  the  most  advanced  literary 
classes  in  the  Society's  coUeijeb  at  Brai;a,  Evora,  Lisbon, 
and  Coimbra.    He  lectured  two  years  on  philosophy,  but 
Manoel  does  not  mention  in  what  seminary.    Lastly,  Tel- 
ler was  ei^ht  years  professor  of  theologv  m  tbe  eouej^e  of 
8L  Antonio  at  liaboo.  At  a  later  period  b«  vrta  momted 
maater  of  the  honae  of  the  profeawd  Jeaoita  ia  Xiaboii, 
and  ultinnately  provincial  of  the  order  in  Portujjal.  He 
died  in  his  eightieth  year,  on  the  iUth  of  Apnl,  1675. 
Tfu-  published  works  of  Tellej  are  : — 1,  A  coropendimn  of 
philosophy,  entitled '  Suroma  Universae  Philosophiae,  oura 
Qaaestiorubus  auae  inter  Philosophos  agitantur,  published 
at  Liabom,  in  foiio»  in  1649;  at  Pwiai  in  two  quarto  vo- 
lomea.  bi  1844 ;  aad  aft  liabon,  in  fiMur  oetavo  volnmea,  in 
16SSi2:  2.  '  Chronica  da  Companhia  de  Jesus  da  Provincia 
da  Portugal,'  in  two  volumes,  the  first  published  in  1645, 
the  second  in  1648,  butli  at  Lisbon  :   3,  '  Hlstoria  geral 
de  Ethiopia  a  alta,'  in  one  folio  volume,  at  (Joimbra,  in 
1660.   He  ia  alio  said  to  have  left  in  MS.  a  history  of  tha 
Society'a  labours  in  the  East  The  historical  works  of 
Teller  are  of  more  value  than  his  philosophical  treatise. 
The  Hiatory  of  the  Jesuita  in  Portugal  is  a  valMble  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  that  accomplished  and  energetic 
order.    The  '  History  of  Ethiopia.'  or,  more  properly,  the 
history  of  the  Jesuit-Missions  in  Ethiopia,  is  indispensable 
to  any  one  who  wishes  to  study-  the  history  or  comparative 
(Teograpl^  of  Abyaainia.    Tnc  first  book  contains  an 
outane  oi'  tlM  gaografliy  of  Abyssinia,  of  its  political 
diTiatona.   


goramioaiiitt  aad  atatiatiiab  aa  thqp  exiatiad  ftom 
the  time  that  the  Jeamt  nnaaonariea  fint  entered  the 

kinfifdom  till  their  expulsion  under  P'acilid.Ts.  The  rcmain- 
tns  five  books  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  narrative  of 
mis-sionary  enterprise,  but  contain  important  contributions 
to  geography,  the  general  accuracy  of  which  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  later  travellers. 
In  the  pre  face  Tellez  girea  an  account  of  the  authorities 
fhnn  wnom  he  haa  compiled  hia  book.  Manoel  d'Almeyda, 
Affbnso  Mcndes.  Jeronymo  Lobo,  and  Pero  Pays;  and  he 
has  availed  himself  of  their  information  both  with  taste 
andiudjiTncnt. 

(The  authorities  for  the  statements  in  this  sketch  are  the 
•  Hiatory  of  Ethiopia,'  with  the  preface  by  Tellez  himself, 
and  the  letter  of  Francisco  Manoel  prefixed  to  it;  the 
artielea  on  Balthezar  Teller,  in  the  '  Bibliotheca  Sorip- 
trrrum  Hispaniae'  of  Nicolao  Antonio,  in  the '  Dictionnaire 
Historique  '  of  I^uis  Moreri,  and  in  the  *  BiograpMe  Uni- 
verse! le.') 

TELLICHERRY.    [Hindustan,  p.  207;  Malabar,  p. 

312] 

TELLI'NA.   [CoNCHACBA,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  428,  429.] 
TELLI^  IDES.  [CoNCHAcaa,  vol.  vm.,  p.  428. J 
TELLU'RIUM, »  metal  which  was  discovered  m 
jy  Mwllef  of  I($id^^e)n.  ))ut  Ito  propertiea  wept  more 


and  he  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears.  It  it  a  scarce 
metal.  Ua  properties  are  the  lollowing : — its  colour  in 
silver-white,  and  )t  is  vety  brilliant:  it  la  crystalline  and 
brittle,  of  a  lamellar  flacture,  eaalypolwHiaed,  and  a  worse 
conductor  of  electricitv  than  antimony  or  hiamuth.  Ita 
specific  gravity,  according  to  Klaproth,  ia  6-116,  while 
Mae:nu8  makes  it  6*1379.  It  is  nearly  a^i  fusible  as  anti- 
mony, and  at  a  high  temperature  it  boils,  and  may  be 
distilled.  When  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  siir,  it 
bums  with  a  lively  blue  &ame,  green  at  the  borders,  aiid 
forms  a  white  vapour,  which  has  an  acid  odour. 
The  principal  ores  of  tellurium  are  the  fiBUomng 

It  ia  found  ciyatallised  and  muahre. 
Primary  form  a  rhomboid;  occurs  in  minute  six-sided 
prisms,  the  terminal  edges  of  which  are  usually  replaced. 
Cleavage  pjarallel  to  the  faces  of  the  prism.  Inracture  in- 
distinct. Hardness:  scratches  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is 
scratched  by  the  carbonate.  Easily  frangible.  Colour  tin- 
white  or  steel-grey.  Lustre  metallic  Specific  gravity 
5-7  to  6  115. 

Before  the  blowpijte  very  fusible,  bums  with  a  greenish 
flame,  and  is  volatiluced  in  a  white  vapour.  It  is  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

laattive  Varit^ty. — Granular.    Colour  aplendant  tin- 
white.  Lus<r(_'  metallic,  opaqoe.  Speeille giwi^ 6*118. 
^  It  ooeuia  in  Transylvania. 
KlqiraithiB  analysu  g$ve%>— 

TeUurium  .  82*fS6 

bw  .  «  .  7*9D 
OoU  .       ,  0-25 


100- 

Graphtc  TeUurium.  Auro-argentiferou$  TiUurium.—' 
Ooeurs  OTystalUaed.  Primary  form  a  right  rhoinhie  prism ; 
oaenm  in  attached  flattened  ctyitalik  whitdi  an  ganaialhr 
Udmite.  fkwtora  uneven.  Rardneaa:  aerateheata]e,aiii 

is  scratched  by  calcareous  spar.  It  is  brittle.  Colour 
steel-grev.    Lustre  metallic.    Opaijue.    .Specific  gravity 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  readily  iuies  into  a  globule,  and 
is  reduced  to  a  metallic  button  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 
Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  except  a  j^ellow  metaUio  residue. 

It  oocuia  accompanying  gold  in  nuiow  veina  tnveiaiaf 
porphyiy  it  Of eabany*,  fad  Alw  at  N«mr,  iv  Tmi^ 
vania. 

IUmvOi.  BvrwUits. 
Tellunum.    •    ,    ,    60  62* 

Gold  ^ 

Silver  .    .    .    ,    .  11*3 

|4aa  .  t  t  «  •  I'fi 


100  98-8 
BerzeliuK  found  also  a  little  sulphur,  arsenic,  antimony, 
iron,  and  copper. 

Yellow  Tellurium.— Qceaa  in  imbedded  aystalline 
laminae.  Primary  fons  •  li(ht  rhombic  pdmi.  Tmm 
of  eleavafe.  fVaotoie  pneven.  Haidneai:  aaratebaa 
gypanm.  wid  ia  aentdied  by  ealeareooa  apar.  Rather 
brittle.  Colour  silvery-white,  inclining  to  brass-yellow* 
Lustre  metallic.   Opaque.  Specific  Kfavity  10-678. 

By  the  blowpipe  mena  istoftinetalliia  pobiile*  Fadljr 
soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

It  occurs  at  Nagyag  in  7iNiiiqfh|ni«,  and  la  ^  Altii 
Mountains  in  Siberia. 
Analyais  by  Klaprat]|»<— 

TeUurium  .  ^'7^ 
Gold  .  .  .  88'75 
Lead  ,  .  .  19-60 
Silver  .  .  .  S'SQ 
Ifcdp^       ,      ,  0*60 

100- 

Bladi  TUbtninn. — Oceoraciyatallizcd,  and  ia  imbedded 
foliated  naaaea.  Priniaryfbnn  a  square  prism.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  terminal  plane,  in  thin  flexible  laminae. 
Fracture  indistinct.  Hardness :  scratches  talc,  and  is 
scrati;)ied  by  gypsum.  Colour  dark  lead-grqr.  LuIk 
metallic.   Opaque.   Specific  gravity  7  08o. 

Before  the  blowpipe  is  fusible  on  charcoi|},  an4  covai 
it  witli  Qzi4e  of  lead;  reducible  into  a  grnr  iqet^Uiai 
globide.  frbidt  evwtually  Imv«  &  button  pf  gold. 
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Andyat  of  the  ore  irom  Nagya^,  hf  napraOl 


Tellurium 
Lead  • 

Gold 

Sliver  , 
Copper  . 
Bolpnar  . 


Brandes  and  Berthier  lui%'e  also  analyzed  this  ore  from 
Nagj  a?  :  their  results  differ  considerably  from  the  above, 
and  also  from  each  other. 

HvmtUhic  Tellurium.  Telhtrn-t  of  Binmuih. — Occurs 
eryplillized  in  small  six-uded  prisms.  Cleavage  paraUel 
tothebue  of  the  priim.  naetoreiadiattnot.  liaidness: 
■on^tcbet  ealeareotu  mr,  tad  b  lentdiad  br  fluor-spar. 
Colour  str  t  rn  y  or  siiie<«hit«.  LiutM  nmlltc.  Spe- 
cific ffravitv  7 

Fusible  by  the  blowpipe,  and  discnsjajj^es  the  odour  of 
selenium.   Acted  on  by  nitric  add,  and  the  solution  is 
precipitated  by  water. 
It  18  found  in  Norway, 
Analysis  of  Wdvte  :~ 

Tellurium  .       .       .      •  . 

Bismuth  60*0 

SulphiirudtnMaoridmdiiiB    ,  48 

We  ahall  now  describe  the  more  important  binar)-  com- 
pwundaof  tellunum,  beginning  with 

Oxygen  and  TeUurium^ll  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  when  tellurium  is  heated  in  contact  with  air,  it 
burns,  and  a  white  vaponr  is  formed  :  this  is  oxide  of  tel- 
lurium, or  telluroua  acid.  It  may  al.so  be  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  tlie  metal ;  by  adding;  water  to 
the  solution,  part  of  the  oxide  is  precipitated,  and  Uie 
mnainder  is  obtained  by  evaporation  to  dryness.  The 
propertica  of  this  suhataooe  Bre»  that  it  is  a  white  gnnular 
anhyditnis  powder,  wMch  slowly  reddens  moist  litmns- 
rn]  >  r.  nnd  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids.  It  is  dissolved 
by  a  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  and  l)y  fusing  with  their 
carbonates  crystallizable  salts  are  formed  :  when  these  are 
decomposed  by  ackLs,  hydratcd  tel'urous  acid  is  precipi- 
tated, wineih,  n  wadwd  with  veiy  ceild  wattf,  and  dried  at 
a  temperature  not  above  08^,  may  be  preserred  without 
suffering  change,  and  is  soluble  in  water,  aeids,  ammonia, 
and  the  alkaline  carbonates,  which  last  it  decomposes :  the 
aijueous  .solution  reddens  litmus-paper:  when  zinc,  tin, 
and  some  other  metals  are  leit  in  a  solution  of  this  acid, 
they  deoxidize  it,  &nd  metallic  tellurium  is  precipitated  in 
the  state  of  a  black  powder.  It*  salts  ai*  called  wUurites. 

It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  •  •  8 
One  equivalent  of  tellurium    •      ,  32 

Equivalent  .  .  40 
Setqitittrids  of  Tellurium,  or  Telluric  Acid. — ^ThiB  ia  ob- 
tained by  fusing  tellurous  acid  with  nitrate  of  potash  ;  by 
this  it  is  oxidised  completely,  and  the  result  is  telluratc  of 
potash:  when  chloride  of  barium  is  added  to  it,  tellurate 
Of  iHnytes  ii  pnci|Mtatcd,  whicli»  being  decomposed  by 
anlphuiie  add,  vims  a  Mlution  of  tefhiTic  and:  thu 
yields  hexagonal  crystals  of  the  acid  :  it  acts  but  feebly 
a'*  an  acid,  the  dilute  solution  reddcniiii;  litmus-paper 
with  difficulty,  and  it.s  taste  is  rather  mctiUlic  than  sour : 
the  crystals  contain  water,  two-thirds  ot  which  they  lose 
at  about  212*,  and  the  lemMBder  below  a  red  heat  be- 
comes a  mass  of  a  fine  onngecoiaar,  which  is  eompietely 
insoluble  in  water,  «ther  cold  or  boilinff,  or  hot  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acids,  or  solution  of  potash.  It  is  decom- 
posed at  a  high  temperatuie,  and  converted  into  a  white 
powder,  wUdi  IB  tcuumus  idd.  Its  salts  an  called  lel- 
luiatcii. 
It  consists  of 

One  and  a  half  equivalent  of  oxygen  •  12 
Oneequinleotertdlurium .  .  .  .  »  ' 

Equivalent      ...  44 

TTydrogen  and  Trllurium.^Vi'hvn  tellunnMi  alloyed 
by  fusion  with  tin  or  zinc,  and  the  compovmd  i.-.  acted  upon 
by  hydrochlonc  acid,  thehvdroiren  of  the  decomposed  acid 
dissolves  ^eilurium,  and  telluretted  hydrogen  gas  is  ob- 

tbat 


iif  hydiOKilplniric  acid :  it  is  soluble  in  water,  forming  a 
daiM-colowed  solution ;  and,  as  it  poascases  acid  propet- 

ties,  though  feebly,  it  has  been  called  hydrotellunc  acid. 
It  decomposes  many  metallic  salts,  yieldm^  an  alloy  of 
tellurium  with  the  metal.    Chlorine,  nitric  acid,  atid 

the  oxygen  of  the  air,  all  take  the  hydrogen  from  the  tcU 
lurium. 
Iteooutsof 

Oneequvtkntoriijrdrogen    •      •  _| 

One  eqnivabnt  of  telluuii 


Equivalent  .  .  33 
Chlorine  and  Tellurium  form  tw  o  compounds.  Wheo 
a  feeUe  current  of  chlorine  gas  is  pu.ssed  over  teDunom  at 
a  higb  tempenture,  the  dichloriM  formed  pamca  over  is 
a  viofet^eoloored  vapour,  which  oondenMS  at  flist  inte  a 
black  liquid,  and  eventually  into  a  solid  of  the  i^ame  colour. 
It  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  water  into  metallic  tel- 
hirinm,  which  is  precipitated*  sad  cbloiide  of  tdhirium 
remains  in  solution. 
It  is  comprised  of 

One  equivalent  of  chiorine  •  .  88 
Two  equivalents  of  tdluritmi  .      .  64 

Equivalent       .        .  lOD 
The  Chlon'df  nf  T^Uunum  is  obtained,  as  above  sfattd. 
by  the  action  of  water  on  the  dichloride,  but  is  tieltcr  pro- 
cured by  passing  a  larger  quantity  of  chlorine  (n  er  tel- 
Ittrium  at  a  lower  temperature  than  in  forming  the  dichlo> 
ride.   It  is  volatile,  and  any  excess  of  chlorine  being  sepa- 
rated by  agitation  with  mercury  and  rectifieatioa,  a  vriote 
ciystallme  solid  is  obtained,  which  is  composed  of 
One  equivalent  of  chlorine       .        .  36 
One  equivalent  of  tellurium    .      .  32 

Equivalent      .       .  68 
Sulphur  and  Tellurium  combine  in  two  proportions :  the 
sulphuret  is  obtained  when  hydroaulphuric  add  caa  it 
pfb^d  through  a  solution  of  dtloride  ortellurtum,  teirarooi 

acid,  or  of  a  soluble  tellurite.    It  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
and  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  potash,    it  is  formed  of 
One  equivalent  of  sulphur       .       •  19 
One  equivalent  of  tellurium    •  •     ■  88 

Equivaient      ,      *  4B 
Per  sulphuret  of  Telhtrntm  is  obtained  by  mixings  a 

solution  of  persulnhuret  of  potassium  with  one  of  a  salt 
of  telluric  acid.  It  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour;  but  it  a 
a  very  unstable  compound,  for  it  speedily  IwOMlUM  bhelu 
and  is  converted  into  protosulphuret. 

TELOPHCNUS,  Mr.  Swainson  s  name  for  a  penu*  of 
Laniamr  [SmuKKs,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  416],  which  he  thus  cha- 
racterises : — 

Bill  more  lengthened  (than  in  Lanius),  slightly  hooked : 
the  tooth  smaller.  Wings  very  short  and  rounded.  Tail 
lent^hened,  graduated.  I>nt end  toes  tree ;  the  inner  vciy 
slightly  shorter  than  the  outer. 

£xample>  Ttkphomu  leueograwimieiu. 
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TETXTGU  or  TELINGA  LANGUAGE.  £Hi.nocsray, 

p.  '>>«.)  ) 

TElMtANZA.  TOMMASO,  «n  architict  who  is  b  tt^r 
known  by  his  writings  relative  to  his  axl  tha:i  by  tht-  l.».ild- 
ings  which  he  executed,  was  the  son  of  an  architect,  s'.d 
the  ne])hcw  of  another  architect  (  Giovanni  Scalfarotti  ",  and 
was  bora  at  Venice  in  1705.  Ilaviu;^  finished  his  mat  he* 
niatical  studies  in  the  school  of  Padre  Niccolo  Comtsi 
and  the  eminent  Mareheae  Foleni,  he  was  appointed— 
although  then  only  twenty4wo — one  of  the  aasistaats  m 
tile  Commiasion  of  Engineers,  and  in  1742  l)ecame  the 
chief  of  that  body  on  the  resiirnation  of  Beniardino  Z<:>- 
drini,  a  lew  year^  before  the  lattcr's  death  i  I747>.  Hi* 
share  in  the  hydraulic  comniisMon  caused  hini  for  nx^rule 
to  be  involved  in  literary  disputes,  he  having  otfrnded  tb« 
people  of  Padua  by  a  publication  entitled  '  Dell  antics  i 
Cono  de'  finmi  in  Fadova  «  suoi  Contomi wberein  he 
WHiti  that  their  aneaHom  had  attempted  to  turn  thai 
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•Aune  of  the  Brenta.  As  an  architect  he  had  not  many  > 
opportunities  afi'orded  liim,  for  the  period  of  Venetian  ! 
■nndmr  Mid  enterprise  in  art  had  pa-sscd  away.  He  was 
Emravff  employed  to  execute  one  ot  the  very  few  pubhc 
cdHlccs  of  uiy  kind  erected  at  Venice  in  the  last  century, 
namely  the  church  of  La  Maddelena,  •  fltnicUire  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  which,  though  it  may  be  ndd  to  be  com- 
paratively pure,  i-4  also  toniev.hat  iVcblo  iw.d  insipid  in 
design.  Hia  other  principal  architectural  wui  ks  ari' — the 
fa^e  of  Santa  Marsrhenta,  at  Padua  ;  the  Rotunda  at 
Piazzolo,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Contarini  fanuly ; 
and  the  bridge  over  the  Brenta  at  tkHo.  It  is  as  a  writer 
tbil  Teaiaiuft  i»  chiefly  known,  more  emecully  by  his 
*  Vitede*  pi&Eceellenti  Aidntetti  e  Seultcri  VeoetiMu,'  4to., 
Ven.,  1778 ;  which  is  otie  of  the  most  copious  as  well  as 
best-written  works  of  the  kiuU,  not  on  account  of  the 
number  ot"  live*  it  contains,  it  beini^  in  that  respect 
scanty,  but  for  the  unusual  extent  at  which  they  are 
given.  In  feet  MVenl  of  them,  Palladio,  Sansovino,  &c.. 
Had  previoudy  been  pubtished  separately.  Besides  this 
literary  produetion-HUi  important  contnbution  to  archi- 
tectural t)i()CTaphy,— he  published  the  *  Antichiti  di  Ri- 
mini.' lolio,  1741 ;  and  left  behind  him  another  work, 
*Dccli  Archi  e  delle  Volte,  e  delie  Rea;ole  irenerali  dell' 
Arcnitettura  Civile,'  which  was  fir>.t  edited  in  1811.  Tliere 
are  lilwwise  a  great  many  letters  by  him  on  archite  l 
topics  in  Ticozzi's  edition  of  Bottarrs  '  Raccolta  di  Lcttcrc 
fuUn  Pittura;  &c. 

Temanza  died  at  Veniee,  June  14, 1788,  and  was  boned 
in  his  own  church  of  La  Maddelena.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
him  in  Gamba'f  'Gallcria  d'Uotnini  Ilhistri.'  to  which 
work,  and  to  ComoUi'a  '  Bibliografia  Slona  Chtica  deir 
Architcttura  Civile,'  we  OK  indebted  fisrsoDMof  the  par- 

tic't\nr--<  hvrc  (jiven. 

I  L  .Mi::,.    I  Shkopshirk.] 

TEMESWAR,  THE  BANAT  OF,  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  remarkable  portions  of  Hungarv,  comprehending 

the  counties  of  Torontal.  Temes,  and  Krassova,  and  the 
Gtrman  and  \\  allacho-inyrian  districts.  These  two  dis- 
tricts are  sometimes  not  i  i-itli  icd  as  pai1  of  the  Hanat. 
The  area  ot  llie  whole  it>  1  l,'M(i  siiuare  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation is  said  to  be  above  a  million  :  but  there  is  no  part  of 
the  Austrian  empire  the  population  ol  which  it  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  as  that  of  Hungary'.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Maros.  aeparsting  tt  from  the  oounties  of 
Arad,  Csongrad.  and  Caanad ;  on  the  went  it  is  separated 
by  the  river  Theiss  tVoin  the  court k  s  ■  f  Csonprad  and  Bacs, 
and  the  Czaisk  district,  and  bytiie  iJunubc  from  Slavonia; 
on  the  sj)uth  V)y  the  Danube  from  Srr\  ia  :  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Csenia,  and  the  offsets  of  the  Carpathjatis,  extend- 
ing from  Transylvania,  ftflOl  little  Wallachia,  and  Tran- 
sylvama.  The  Magyaa  comprehended  it  in  the  mili- 
tary dislfiet  of  Kant.  Tt  was  a  fivntier  movinee  against 
the  Wallachians,  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Turks.  Tlie 
latter  however  jiosMCssion  of  it  in  1552,  and  retained  it 
til!  171t»;  when,  in  consequence  of  tile  victories  of  Prince 
Eugene,  it  was  restored  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Pa^sa- 
rovnt2  in  1718.  Under  the  disorderly  rule  ol  the  Turks, 
the  country  was  overrun  with  banditti,  so  that  many  parts 
were  nearly  uninhabited  and  desert.  Field-Marshal  Count 
Francis  Mercy  d'Argenteau,  who  was  appointed  govemor, 
and  died  in  1734,  and  Baron  Engelshoren,  his  sueeeiMn', 
exerted  tlienisclves  to  improve  it  by  invitinir  numerou.s 
colonists  from  Germany,  Italy.  Utui  Fram  e,  budding  towns 
and  viliaees.  establishing  manut  i  t.  rii  s,  and  erecting  fort.s. 
But  the  Turkish  war  being  renewed  in  1737,  many  of  these 
establishments  were  ruined,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
foreign  colonists  quitted  ttaue  coonby.  When  peace  was 
restored,  nnnriierB  of  Berrians,  Raaeiana,  Maeedonians, 
and  Biilirnrians,  came  from  the  Turkish  provinces,  brinc:inir 
their  j)i<)perty  with  them.  In  17n2  the  government  vva& 
chanced  from  the  mihtaiy  to  the  civil  form,  and,  with  the 
cxceptioa  of  a  temporary  check  during  the  Seven  Years' 
war,  the  progmaof  tmpcovemont  ia  tUa  praviaee  baa  been 
conalant. 

The  Banat  is  remarkablo  for  the  great  varieties  of  cli- 
mate !  in  many  parts  the  snow  on  the  hi^  mountains 
ajid  ill  th»?  (leejj  ravines  never  melts,  and  m  other  parts 

it-  falls  only  in  severe  winters.  A  third  part  of  the  country 
is  mountainous,  and  almost  everywhere  well  watered.  Tlie 
ground  which  has  been  (jaiued  by  draining  the  ninrajise.s 

on  the  bAoks  of  the  Tbeias  and  tne  Danube,  and  in  the 
nun*  «il«v«t«d  tiMta  bf  daaiiDg  the  old  fot«sl%  ia  •»> 


tremely  fruitful.  In  the  middle  of  the  two  militarj'  fron- 
tier districts  lies  the  motd  e^ensive  sandy  tract  in  the 
whole  Austrian  empire,  in  which  there  are  however  many 
oases.  The  principal  points  of  the  high  mountains  are 
Sarko,  Gugu,  Muraru,  and  Go^jsn ;  on  tibe  lower  moun> 
tains  there  are  vast  forests  and  fine  pastures.  The  prin* 
cipal  rivers  are  the  Danul>e,  Thciss,  Maros,  Koi^,  Neray, 
Temes,  and  Bega.  In  174fl  and  the  followinii  years 
canals  were  made  in  order  to  drain  the  marshes  :  the 
principal  of  these  is  the  Besra  canal,  To  miles  m  length, 
which  traverses  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Temes  and 
Torental,  and  is  conducted  into  the  Theiss.  By  the 
diaintng  of  the  manhes,  tracts  which  in  the  litter  half 
ot  the  last  century  were  stagnant  pools,  the  KKiree  of 
pestilential  exhalation.s,  arc  now  covered  with  the  finest 
corn-tields,  or,  where  liiev'  have  been  inijierfectly  reclaimed, 
with  crops  of  rice,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  country  has 
been  greatly  improved.  The  protection  which  the  moun- 
tains give  against  the  east  and  north-east  winds,  and  the 
mitigation  wliich  the  north  winds  experience  in  traTeinng 
the  great  plain,  raise  the  temperature  to  that  of  a  southern 
country,  and  the  nch  soil  yields  abundant  crops.  The 
wheat  and  maize  of  the  Banat  are  of  the  finest  quality. 
Rice  is  extensively  cultivated.  Succes-sful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  cultivate  cotton  and  silk,  and  in  some  parts 
;i  eet  wine  is  produced.  There  is  no  part  of  Huni^ary 
in  which  colonization  has  been  attended  with  such  favour- 
able results  by  the  settlement  of  industrious  foreigners  as 
the  Banat,  wliere  there  ia  still  so  much  uncultivated  land, 
and  where,  vrith  the  exception  of  some  manby  tracts,  the 
climate  is  verj'  healthy.  Mineral  springs  are  frequent, 
but  little  use  is  made  of  them.  Only  those  of  Me- 
hadia,  which  were  known  to  the  Roman.s  by  the  name  of 
Therms  Hercuiis,  arc  still  much  resorted  to,  especially  by 
the  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  nobles.  About  this  place, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Banat,  Roman  antiquitka 
are  fi-equently  found.  The  popolation  of  the  Banat,  whidl 
is  continually  increasing  by  the  accession  of  foreign  set- 
tlers, consists  chiefly  of  Wallachians,  Ra&cians,  Bulgarians, 
pypsies,  Germans,  .Tews,  French,  Italians,  and  other 
i'oreiirn  settlers  :  amonj^  whom,  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
the  Wallachian  lani^uage  is  j)rcva!ent  ;  in  the  towns  and 
colonised  plains,  tiie  German;  and  in  the  districts  of  the 
military  frontier,  the  Illyrian.  The  natural  productions 
sre  hones,  homed  cattle,  swine,  wheat,  maize,  rice,  flax, 
hemp,  tobacco,  fruit,  wine,  woad.  madder.  saffWtn,  silk, 
timber,  honey  :  pame  of  all  kinds  and  fish  abound.  The 
mineral  are  cold,  silver,  cojjper,  zinc,  aJid  some  iron. 
Tlie  gold  is  obtained  by  the  uypsies,  by  washing  the  sand 
of  the  rivent.  Between  400U  and  500U  workmen,  chiefly 
Wallachians,  are  employed  in  the  mines.  Tlie  chief  occu> 
pat  ions  of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculture  and  the  breedh^ 
of  cattk.  There  are  no  manulkotures.  The  county  of 
Tcmeswar,  as  has  been  stated,  is  one  of  the  three  included 
in  the  Banat.  and  needs  no  separate  description.  A  circle 
of  the  county  bears  the  .same  name. 

TEMESW'AK,  the  capital  of  the  Banat  and  of  the  county, 
is  a  royal  free  citv,  situated  in  45'  45'  N.  lat.  and  21"  K/  E. 
long.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Temes  suid  the  Bega,  and  un 
the  Bega  canal,  in  a  part  of  the  country  which  is  rendered 
onbealwy  by  the  stagnant  waters  in  the  vicini^.  It  is  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  and  one  of  the  hanwNnest  and 
most  regular  towns  in  the  whole  Austrian  empire.  While 
the  town  waa  in  the  pwjjesaiioa  of  the  Turks  it  consisted  of 
only  a  few  houses  and  an  old  ca.stle,  which  is  still  habit- 
able. When  Prince  Eugene  made  liiniself  master  of  it  in 
1718,  the  strong  fortifications  were  erected  a.s  a  bulwark 
against  the  Turks,  and  the  town  was  imilt  in  the  modrni 
style.  The  inner  town,  or  fortress,  is  aarrounded  with 
triple  walls  and  moats,  and  consists  of  large  uniform  stone 
hou&*is,  in  stniiijht,  broad,  well-pavcd  streets.  There  axe 
three  gates,  the  Vienna,  Peterwardien,  and  Transylvania 
gates,  which  are  defended  by  strong  blockhouses.  The 
casemates  are  capable  of  containing  3000  men.  I'emeswar 
is  the  seat  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  bishop  of  Csanad.  with 
his  chapter  and  aeminary,  and  of  the  schismatic  Greek 
bishop  of  Tcmeswar:  here  too  are  the  couitttf  justice  for 
the  three  counties,  the  oiBees  of  the  governor  of  the 
fortress  and  of  the  commander  of  the  Banat  military 
frontier,  a  militarj'  academy,  a  great  arsenal,  and  many 

I other  offices  connected  with  the  militarj'  and  civil  ad- 
ministration. The  most  remarkable  buildingB  are — 1,  the 
old  strong  eaitle  of  Jotm  Hunyady.  hnOt  of  frawtono,  the 
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only  reJic  of  the  antient  Temes ;  2,  the  churchet,  yix.  the 

fine  Gothic  cathedral  of  St.  Georpe,  belon^njj  to  the  bi- 
shopric of  Csanad,  the  cathedral  of  the  tchiHin&tic  Greeks, 
the  Koraan  Catholic  ^Muish  church,  the  churches  of  the  Pi»- 
TVsU,  and  of  the  seminary  ;  3,  the  cleguit  residence  of  the 
bishop  of  Cs&nad.  the  remarkably  fine  buildin;^  in  which 
the  cnapter  resides,  the  house  ol  the  commander  of  the 
military  frontier  on  the  parade,  the  large  and  handsome 
county  hall  in  the  preat  square,  the  barracks,  the  militarv 
and  civil  hospitals,  the  syna^oi^ue,  the  Rascian  town-hall, 
which  contains  the  theatre  and  the  assembly-rooms.  Some 
of  the  churches  were  formerly  Turkiah  mosques. 

Temeswar  has  three  suburbs,  one  before  each  oate,  at 
the  distance  of  300  jpaccs,  with  fine  avenues  of  trees  leading 
to  them.  Before  the  Vienna  guta  is  the  suburb  Michala, 
inhabited  by  Wallachians,  who  have  their  own  churches, 
and  whose  occupations  are  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of 
cattle.  Before  the  Peterwardien  i^ate  is  Josephstadt,  an 
extremely  pleasant  suburb,  with  very  broad  stratt^ht  streets, 
and  trees  planted  in  front  of  the  houses.  Many  wealthy 
families  reside  here  in  the  summer  to  enioy  the  country,  and 
formerly  to  avoid  the  fevers  that  usually  prevailed  in  Uie 
town,  but  which  have  greatly  abated  since  the  surround- 
ing marshes  have  been  drained.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
suburb  arc  Germans.  The  fine  Bega  canal  passes  through 
the  middle  of  this  suburb,  and  communicates  with  th« 
Danube.  Before  the  Transylvania  gate  lies  the  manu- 
facturing subiu-b  {Fabriken  Vorttadt),  so  called  from  the 
great  manufactories  that  were  formerly  established  here, 
but  most  of  which  were  broken  up  in  17^,  when  a  Turkish 
war  was  apprehended ;  the  suburb  however  retains  its 
name.  The  Turkish  merchants  have  their  warehouses 
here.  In  this  suburb  there  is  a  curious  hydraulic  engine, 
by  means  of  which  water  is  conveyed  in  iron  pipes  under- 
ground into  the  fortress :  the  inhabitants  are  ctiiefly  Ras- 
cians.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  at  Temeswar  in  the 
productions  of  the  countrv,  and  some  manufactures  of 
cloth,  paper,  iron-wire,  and  silk.  The  population  of  the 
•brtress  is  about  3000 ;  and  that  of  the  whole  town,  in- 
cluding the  suburbs,  13,000,  besides  the  garrison. 

(Brockhaus,  Conversations  Lexicon;  Jenny,  Handbuch 
furReisende  in  dem  Oesterreichischen  Kaiterstaaie ;  Thiele, 
D(u  Kbnigreich  Ungarn  ;  Die  Oesterreichitche  National 
Encyclnnddie ;  Rohrer,  Statiitih  de$  Oetterreichitch^H 
Kaiscrthuttu;  Neuesle  Beschreibung  von  Uagarn,  S^. ; 
Joseph  von  Hammer,  Geschichte  det  Otmanitchen  Reiche*; 
Hittoritch-StatistiKher  Umrits  von  der  Oesterreichit- 
chen  Monarchie.  These  two  last  works  are  anonymous. 
Hassel ;  Stein  ;  Blumenbach  ;  Hurschelmann  ;  and  Can- 
nabich.) 

TK'MIA,  Vaillant's  name  for  a  genus  of  Insb-ssorss, 
or  perching  birds,  which,  Cuvier  observes,  M.  Yieillot  has 
changed  into  Crypsirina,  and  Dr.  Honsfield  into  Fhreno- 
trix,  whilst  M.  Temminck  arrant^es  them  under  Glaucopit. 

Cuvier  remarks,  that  these  birds  have  the  carriage  and 
tail  of  the  magpies,  an  elevated  bill  with  tlie  upper  mandi- 
ble convex,  and  the  base  furnished  with  velvety  feathers, 
nearly  as  in  the  Birds  or  Paraoisx.  The  species  most 
anticntly  known  is,  he  observes,  the  Curvtu  tniriant  of 
Latham,  which  is  of  a  bronzed  green  colour,  and  found  in 
India  and  Atrica.  Cuvier  places  the  genus  between  Caryo' 
catacles  [Nutcrackkr]  and  Glaucopit. 

Mr.  Swainson  arranges  Crypsirina  in  the  subfamily 
Otnucopintr,  or  Wattle-Crows,  in  his  Clatsifiration  (\f 
Birds ;  but  in  Fauna  Boreali  Atnifricana  he  had  made 
Crypsirinee  a  subfamily.  In  the  Ciassi^cation,  the  genus 
:b  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Glaucopmte,  and  is  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  Ptiloatomus,  Sw. 

Mr.  Swainson  thus  characterises  Crypsirina  : — 

Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  much  compressed ;  the  cul- 
men  considerably  arched,  and  curved  from  the  base.  Nos- 
trils small,  basal,  concealed  by  incumbent  feathers,  which 
are  either  soft  or  setaceous.  Wings  short,  much  rounded  ; 
the  primaries  hardly  longer  than  the  secondaries.  Tail 
feathers  broad  and  obtuse.  Feet  moderate,  arboreal.  The 
middle  toe  and  claw  short,  but  as  long  a«  the  tareui; 
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latenl  toes  unequal ;  hind  toe  and  claw  thorter  than  tha 
tamia.  India.' 

Crypsirtna  f<agabonda  (vagabunda)  and  T)tmia  an 
among  the  species  given  as  examples. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  PtM  vagabunda  of  Gould 
(Century  c/  Birds  /rom  the  Himalaya  Mountaint),  and 
thus  described  by  him  : — 

'  The  specific  denomination  of  this  bird  b  bestowed 
upon  it  in  consequence  of  its  pec\iliar  habit  of  life.  The 
Pica  vagabunda,  or  Wandering  Pie,  unlike  the  typical 

Eies,  who  remain  constantly  stationary  in  one  neighlmur- 
ood,  seeking  for  Uieir  food  in  its  vicinity,  wanders  Irom 
place  to  place,  travelling  over  a  large  space  of  ground, 
and  not  evincing  a  partiality  for  any  particular  situation. 
The  shorter  t&rsus  ot  this  bird,  indeed,  and  its  more  elon- 
gated tail,  are  indicative  of  trees  being  its  most  usual 
resort,  where  fruits  and  berries  offer  a  supply  of  its  natui«] 
food  ;  whereas  in  the  more  typical  Picte  the  longer  tarsut 
and  more  elongated  beak  nt  them  for  digging  in  the 
ground,  in  which  they  almost  solely  seek  for  subsistence. 
This  species  is  more  widely  distributed  than  any  of  its 
congeners,  being  found  in  considerable  abundance  all  over 
India. 

'  The  head,  neck,  and  crest  are  of  a  smoke  colour  or  a 
blackish-grey ;  the  back  light  cinnamon ;  the  centre  o( 
the  wings  grev ;  the  quills  black  ;  tail  grey ;  each  feather 
being  tipped  largely  with  black ;  the  under  surface  is  pale- 
tawny  ;  tne  beak  and  tarsi  black.  Length  16^  inches ; 
beak  li ;  tarsi  If;  tail  10  inches.' 


Dr.  Horsfleld,  who  gives  C/trfu*  varians  as  the  synonw 
of  his  Phrenotrix  Tfmia  (Oie  Chekitut  or  Bertteot  of  the 
Javano8e\  states  that  although  not  a  rare  bird  in  Java,  his 
Pkrenotrix  is  bv  no  means  familiar,  and  never  approaches 
the  villages  and  habitations  like  many  others.  '  It  can 
only  be  observed  near  solitary  hamlets  situated  in  tracts 
recently  cleared  for  cultivation,  where  its  food  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  by  the  insects  contained  in  the  rich  mould, 
and  by  the  wild  fruit-trees  about  the  skirts.  In  con- 
•equence  of  the  shortness  of  the  wings,  its  motions  are 
slow  :  it  is  chiefly  seen  at>out  noon  sailing  heavily  throurh 
the  air  in  a  right  line  towards  the  trees  surrounding  the 
openings  in  the  forcot.  The  strength  of  the  bill  and  of 
the  olaw*  shows  its  adaptation  to  feed  both  on  fhiits  arvd 
inaccta.'   {Zoological  Retearehet  ta  Ja«a.^ 
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TEMNU'RUS.  [Trooomd*.] 

TEMPE  'Tiftwn,  cHlled  alw  Thessala  or  The«*]ica  or 
Phthiotica  Tempe)  was  the  antient  nanie  of  a  bemutiiXil 
valley  in  Thessaly,  lying  betwetni  Mount  Olympus  on  the 
n<Hth  ud  Mount  Oaa  oa  tke  wuth,  new  the  mouth  of 
tiw  lim  Pmwu*,  nhMi  mm  tiirough  it.  It  ii  ft  mmm 
gleii,  Bol  quite  Ave  miles  lon^,  openir.tr  on  the  eut  into  a 
wide  plliJn  which  extends  to  the  Thermaic  jfiilf-    It  forms 
the  only  break  in  the  trreat  chain  ol  mountains  bv  which 
Thess&ly  is  enclosed  on  all  sides.    Antient  traditions  as- 
si'rteJ  that  the  ereat  plain  of  Thesaaly  was  at  one  time 
covered  with  water,  which  waa  at  length  discharged  by 
the  vmle  of  Tempe,  wiueh  was  opened  by  a  stroke  of  Nep- 
tmtt'B  trident,  or  (aecoriing  to  ftaother  legend)  by  the 
tfrengtfi  of  flerrafet.  Hie  appearance  of  the  country  has 
led  modern  trtivp!lpr<^  to  accept  the  mythical  story  a-s 
meaning  that  the  pass  wa*  opvucd  at  home  period  by  a 
L'Ti'at  convtilsion  oC  nature.    The  rocks  whicn  enclose  it 
nse  in  precipices  from  the  bed  of  the  Peneus,  and  at  the 
narrowest  point  these  precipices  approach  to  m&t 
othfer  that  the  nwd  is  cut  in  tho  Awe  of  tliem. 

The  Oreein  revoreneei  Tempe  m  the  Dkwt  from  vhieh 
Apollo  transplanted  to  Delphi  his  sacred  laurel,  and  ad- 
mired it  as  the  most  beautiftil  spot  in  their  country.  The 
most  vivid  dcscrijition  of  it  is  that  of  Aelian  ( Far.  Htst., 
iii.  1).  See  also  (hid,  Mt'tnmorph.,  i.  50a,  &c. ;  Li\nus, 
xliv.  6 ;  Plin.,  Hfni.  Nat.,  It.  8 ;  Cramer's  Greece,  i.,  p. 
-J79 ;  the  Tours  of  Clarke,  Holland,  Dodweil,  and  Qoll ; 
and  Thirl  wall's  Hitt.  o/Opm$ti^  p.  A. 

TEMPERAMENT  {tmpentmenttrnt  KfBms)  k  a  Tague 
and  mtttiiltetonr  tenn,  but  still  it  is  one  which,  as  ur. 

Mtyo  obser%es  < Pathology  of  tkr  Ifummt  Mind,  London. 
12mo..  1R38,  Append.,  p".  162),  'has  for  many  centunes 
betMi  found  a  convenient  generalization ;  and,  unles.s  w  e 
propose  to  sacrifice  knowledge  «t  the  altar  of  logic,  we 
must  still  be  contented  to  unttlii  or  some  other  equally 
indefinite  term.'  Hie  word  ommw  Utenify  a  tmi^pgrmg, 
or  mixinff  togeHitr,  «nd  mtf  be  deflntd  to  ba  n  peennur 
•Itte  of  the  system  common  to  several  individuals,  which 
Jesuits  from  the  vaiious  proportions  in  which  the  elemen- 
t»ry  parts  of  the  human  body  are  mit^  up  together,  and 
w-hich  dives  rise  to  a  tendency  to  certain  phenomena. 
Tliere  is  tjesides  in  each  individuiU  a  farther  peculiarity  of 
combination,  which  serres  to  ^KsAingtush  his  tanperament 
from  ttiat  of  WDf  other  penon,  to  Miom  however  he  nay 
in  other  respera  bear  a  great  reaembianoe.  litis  indi- 
vidual temperament  is  called  an  it^onynenuiy  (i.e.  a  pecu- 
liar mirivv;  t'^^ethrr^,  nrnl,  a.^  the  two  words  are  some - 
hmcs  crinlounded,  it  may  l>f  useful  to  have  pointed  out 
the  (li^lniction  between  them.  All  the  different  systems 
of  on^ans  in  tile  human  frame  are  Accuratetjr  eil^usted 
to  eiich  othcar,  to  as  to  produce  one  hanMnMn  iHmcfln. 
If  the  disproportion  be  too  greut,  dtoww  fniiMwi  but 
there  are  many  gradations,  compafablo  wltll  bctlth,  where 
Jet  ttna  disprojwrtion  is  very  observable.  The  prcdomi- 
Mnee  of  any  particular  system  of  organs  modities  the 
whole  economy,  imprewes  striking  differences  on  the  re- 
suits  of  the  on^nitation,  and  nas  perhaps  almost  as 
preat  an  influence  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  as  on  the 
ptij-sical  faculties.  This  predominance  establishes  the 
temperament:  it  b  the  ceun  of  it,  and  constitutes  its 
Till  ■iiiioirti  iwiil  MMMMiieliUi  ■ilunliim  Iw  lliu 


I  >subject  of  temperaments,  and  pointed  out  various  peca 
Iiaritie:>  la  the  constitution  and  actions  of  the  human  body, 
which  have  been  ami  io  fkr  to  eoincide  with  geneidcS- 
servation,  that  their  nomendebve  has  continued  in  very 
general  use  even  to  the  present  day,  although  the  hypo- 
thesis on  which  it  was  founded  is  universally  di.s^arded. 
They  described  four  temperaments  correspondinj,'  to  tl>e 
four  q',ialiU.  >of  Hippocra;c--iiut,  cnul,  moiat,  and  dry. 
It  wtti  supposed  that  there  were  four  corresponding  primal^' 
components  of  the  human  body,  namely,  blood  (.«I^a;, 
phlegm  or  pUuita  f  aXiyiia),  and  the  two  kinds  of  lile  («| 
£io  x^oi),  leDmr  hue  {M^  x<A4),  ead  bhek  bile  or  ttr*. 
biJu  (|iiX«M  }es%4);  *nd  the  preponderance  of  one  or 
other  of  theee  eomponents  in  different  persons  inoduced 


the  diH'i  rent  tem|>erament-.  Thoc  tour  pnniar\  principles 
of  iivinjj;  bodies  were  supposed  lo  be  compounded  of  the 
simple  element^i  or  mialities  of  nature  thus  :  hot  and  moist 
produce  blood:  cold  and  moiiit,  phlegm  or  pituita;  hot 
and  dry, yellow  hile;  and  cold  and  dry,black  bile.  Bodies 
in  which  blood  superabounds  are  of  the  .sanguine  tempera- 
ment; if  phlegm  ii  in  excess,  the  phlejcraatic  tempera- 
ment is  developed  ;  if  yellow  bile,  the  choleric  ;  and  if 
black  bile,  the  melancholic  or  atrabilious  temperament. 
Tlie  following  is  the  description  uf  the  different  tcinijera- 
menti  given  by  Paulus  Aetincta  iDe  He  Mcdka,  lib.  i., 

cap.  61),  in  Mr.  Adam's  Translation  (London*  l^t,  8vo.) :  

'  Those  iMdies  which  are  of  a  hotter  tempenmeot  than 
the  moderate  will  have  their  teeth  earlier  than  usual,  and 
will  grow  in  like  manner.  They  feel  warmer  to  the  touch, 
and  have  less  fat ;  they  are  of  a  ruddy  colour,  and  have 
their  hair  black  and  mock  ratcly  thick,  and  their  veins  arc 
larife.  Hut  if  such  a  one  be  al^o  fat  and  brawny,  and  have 
lartre  veins,  bv  is  fat  from  habit,  and  not  from  nature. 
The  following  are  the  symptoms  of  a  cold  temperament: 
such  bodies  appear  cold  to  the  touch,  are  without  hair,  and 
are  M:  their  oomnlexion,  like  their  hair,  being  taWny. 
But  when  the  oolaneas  is  great,  they  are  pale,  leaden- 
coIoureH,  and  have  small  vt'ins;  and  if  lean,  this  docs  not 
pn)eeed  ln)m  natmc.  but  habit.    The  dry  is  harder  and 
more  slender  tlum  the  teiuperule,  the  hardness  indeed 
being  inseparable  Ixom  the  dry  tempc*ranient ;  but  Ican- 
nam  not  only  fidleot  the  connate  temperaments,  but  also 
thoae  wbieh  are  aeqinirad  bjr  long  habit.  It  is  peculiar  to 
the  huflrfd  lemparament  niat  tne  body  is  oppressed  by 
things  of  a  moist  nature.  The  warm  and  dry  teinperanu  sit, 
in  other  words,  the  choleric,  is  extremely  shagsy,  havitiEf 
the  hair  of  the  iiead  iu  early  aee  of  rapid  growih,  black, 
and  thick  ;  but  in  atter-life  baldness  follows.   The  veins 
are  large,  »s  are  likewise  the  arteries,  which  beat  strongly. 
The  whole  body  is  firm,  well  articulated,  muscular,  and 
without  obesity ;  and  tlie  skin  hard  and  dark.   When  the 
temperament  la  cold  and  homid,  or  phUgnuUie,  the  chest 
u  narrow,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  without  hairs ; 
the  skin  is  soft  and  white,  and  it.s  hairs  somewhat  tawny, 
especially  in  youth  ;   and  such  persons  do  not  gel  bald 
when  they  irrow  old  :  the>y  are  timid,  spiritless,  and  iiiac- 
tive  ;  their  veins  are  invisible  ;   they  are  |En^!«  and  fat ; 
their  muacle«  and         are  feeble,  and  their  ioints  in- 
formed ;  and  they  are  baod|y<4^^d.  But  abould  the  hu- 
midity and  eoldnea  inoeeae,  we  colour  of  their  akm  and 
hair  becomes  tawny,  or,  if  they  increase  still  more,  pale. 
The  hot  and  Imiiiid.  or  tangume,  temperament  is  softer 
and  more  fleshy  than  the  proper,  and,  when  it  iiu  rciises 
much,  IS  mubject  to  putrid  disorders;  but  if  it  be  only  a 
little  more  humid  and  much  hotter  than  the  moderate, 
the  bodiea  of  auch  persons  are  only  a  little  more  soft  and 
fleriir  Umii  <1m  raoaerate,  but  they  are  much  more  haiiy 
and  hotter  to  the  toudi.  But  if  the  oold  and  dry  grow 
equally  tos^ther,  and  form  the  «nefoficfto/w  temperament, 
such  persons  have  naturally  their  bodies  haid,  slender,  and 
winte.  with  fine  muscles,  Miiall  joints,  and  little  liair;  and 
they  are  culd  to  the  touch.   Alt liouijh  slender,  fat  is  mixed 
with  their  flesh.    The  colour  of  then  l.jiir  is  con-espondent 
to  the  degree  efeeMtitutiOQal  coid  :  ^     As  to  disposition 
of  mind,  they  an  asintleaa,  timid,  and  deaponding.  To 
aH  in  a  wwd,  wwi  resard  to  me  eompooiid  tenmcn^ 
ments,  they  are  always  to  he  diafingnMlfd  By  the  mam  «f 
the  prevaihns:  quality.' 

Tlie  Line  admixture  of  tfiese  <lifrerent  qualities  was  sup- 
posed to  constitute  the  best  form  of  temperament  or  con- 
stitution {tlxpa«ia\  of  which  the  following  is  Paulus 
Aegineta's deecnption  (Jbid..  i.  GO) :— -  That  man  is  in  the 
best  tattperameat of  body  when  it  is  in  a  medium  between 
aU  aolMani^  of  kaaaem  and  obesity*  of  aoftnem  and  hard* 
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niMn,  of  heat  tad  oold,  «>f  noMare  and  dryness ;  and,  in  a 
vrord.  who  has  aH  the  natural  and  vital  cneieieft  in  a  ftult- 

iess  statp.  His  hair  also  should  be  neither  thick  nor  thin, 
neither  black  nor  white.  'When  a  boy,  his  loclu  should 
be  rather  tawny  than  black,  but  when  an  adult,  the  con- 
traiy^vise.* 

nutber  iafocimtiaa  respeetin^  the  opinions  of  the  an- 
ticnta  on  ttie  anbjeet  of  WW  temperaments  may  be  found 
in  the  treatise  of  Hippomtci,  De Naiura ihmm»,taai.U 
td.  Kiihn  ;  in  Galen's  works,  De  Etemtntii  0t  HtppoereOe, 

toni.  1.,  Dr  Temperamentis.  loni.  i..  De  Ojitima  Corporis 
nmin  ConHitutione,  torn,  iv.,  De  SiiTntuie  Tuenda,  hb.  v., 
torn,  vi.,  and  his  Art  Medica,  torn.  i. ;  Oribasiu^  Syriopvx, 
lib.  v.,  cap.  43,  sq. ;  Actius.  Lidri  Medictnales,  lib.  iv., 
cap.  53,  sq. ;  Haly  Abbas,  Theor.,  lib.  i. ;  Ayerroes,  Collig., 
lib.  vi.;  AinharaTiiM.  2Xwr.,  tzact-vi.;  and  Avkeona, 
Omtiea. 

After  the  revival  of  letters,  this  fourfold  division  was 
adopted  in  its  most  essential  parts  by  all  the  most  eminent 
phvsinlopists.  Stahl  ineenionsly  adapted  it  to  the  modem 
doctrines  of  the  humoral  pathology  ;  and  even  tioerhaave, 
although  he  increased  the  nunjber  of  the  temperaments  to 
eightt  and  Mlioquudied  the  cmmeous  opinions  of  Uippo- 
otrntea  and  CWcn  retpeetinr  the  eonstitution  of  the  blood, 
yet  he  still  derived  the  characters  of  his  temperaOMnta 
from  the  principles  of  the  humoral  pathology,  and  inp- 
posed  them  to  be  formed  merely  by  different  combinations 
of  the  four  cardinal  qualities.  Many  late  physiolofirists 
hava  bem  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  external  tha- 
nj^bm  amooMied  with  the  four  temperaments  are  real  and 
comtant  itprna  of  diversity  in  bodily  structure,  and  enable 
us  to  distinguish  the  pnncipal  vaiietiei  of  coostitutioii 
which  exist.  Several  attempts  have  aeooHiiwly  been 
made  to  define  in  a  more  satisfactor>'  manner  the  pecu- 
iiaritips  of  or^rani^ation  and  the  resnltinir  varieties  of  pre- 
disposition, which  are  chiefly  interesting'  with  repani  to 

fiatholoey.  Hotfmann  and  CuUen  have  indeed  retained 
le  old  (uviaion,  supposing  that  the  theo<7  of  the  antients 
as  to  the  peculiantiea  of  constitution  was  founded  origi- 
nally upon  flurts,  thouf^  sobsequentlv  combined  with  an 
erroneous  theory.  Hailer  seems  to  have  been  the  tirst 
who  decidedly  opposed  the  antient  doctrine,  not  only  by 
showing  that  there  was  no  foundatioti  for  the  varieties  of 
the  temperaments  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  tlie  fluids,  but 
bjf  anbatltuting  in  their  place  the  vital  actions  of  the 
^item.  Darwin  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  Hailer ; 
and,  in  confmtnity  with  the  hypothesis  which  he  ado|)ted 
of  reducing  these  actions  to  the  four  heads  of  iiritatioo, 
sensation,  volition,  and  association,  he  fbimed  tarn  tem- 
peraments in  wlncli  these  qualities  were  supposed  re- 
spectively to  prevail.    The  only  attempt  however  to  im- 

Erove  upon  the  Hippoeralie  theory  and  divi>ion  which  has 
een  attended  with  an)  degree  of  success  is  that  by  Dr. 
Gregory,  who  to  the  lour  temperantBta  «f  the  antients 
added  a  fifth,  which  he  called  we  nenougt  and  bestowed 
upon  three  of  the  othcn  the  newappellatioina  ot  the  tonic, 
the  relarei,  and  miixcu/nr  temperaments.  Dr.  Prichard 
however  restricts  the  number  to  tour,  and  designates  them 
by  their  oriirinal  names :  remarking  that  only  four  strongly 
□iarked  diversities  of  external  character  present  themselves 
to  ObaarvatioQ ;  that  the  nervous  temperament  is  not  so 
diitinguidied ;  and  that  therefore,  as  this  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  orifirad  adumie  far  the  distribution  of  temnera- 
ments,  the  improvement  proposed  by  Dr.  Gregory  is  lame 
and  defective.  These  four  varieties  then  of  external  cha- 
racter really  indicate,  more  or  less  constantly,  well  marked 
differences  of  constitution,  and  likewise  of  morbid  predis- 
pcwilioii.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  jiersons  havitii:  i.n  >  i  m- 
piexion  and  other  signs  of  the  ^sanguine  temperament  are 
more  liable  to  certain  classes  of  disordeta  than  the  phleg- 
matic or  melanchoUc  while  the  latter  have  their  own 
peculiar  tendendet.  The  sangmne,  having  a  fully  deve- 
loped vascular  slnicturc,  and  therrfrrr'  i  vit^orous  circula- 
tion ol'  blood,  a  warm  skin,  and  a  ^ii  gree  of  organic 
Fcnsibilify,  are  more  liable  to  suil  kn  ind  powerful  im- 
pressions from  external  agents  than  those  of  more  languid 
vkal  functions.  They  are  subject  in  a  greater  degree  to 
eevere  inAammatory  diaorden,  and  diMnders  of  this  class 
are  in  them  more  aeute :  they  bear  however,  letter  than 
persons  of  more  languid  habit,  evacuations  of  hlodd  and 
the  other  measures  which  are  (bund  to  be  the  proper  re- 
medies for  tiicse  cli>ea-^;,s.    'Ilic  greater  fulness  of  blood- 

vesfiels,  of  those  at  least  which  are  near  the  surface,  tlie 
giMtcr  warmth  of  tba  aUn,  and  tha  ftarid  oonq^lattoa  of 


the  aaa^uina,  afltard  lewon  to  believe  that  the  deriff> 
nation  given  to  this  temperament  is  not  wholly  unfbandcd. 
We  likewise  ilnd  that  sanguine  persons  are  more  aabjcct 

to  hemorrhages  (to  those  at  least  which  are  termed  active) 
as  arising  from  excess  in  the  force  of  circulation  through 
the  arteries.  Individuals  of  the  phlegmatic  temperament 
are  predisposed  to  disorders  arising  from,  or  connected 
with,  a  low  degree  of  vital  energy.  Local  congeatiooaef 
blood  arising  independently  of  fseamX  aixataiiiciit  com 
under  this  category.  Glandular  and  tubercular  diaeiw 
take  place  in  budies  weal:  in  the  structures  connected 
with  the  vital  functions,  and  are  perha|»  more  fi-equent  in 
the  phlegmatic  than  in  other  temperaments.  Inflamms- 
tory  complaints,  when  they  attack  the  phlegmatic,  are 
less  acute  and  more  dispof.ed  to  terminate  In  chronic  dis- 
eases than  are  those  of  the  sanguine  constitution,  when  at 
least  the  latter  have  been  treated  by  appropriate  renediek 
The  relations  of  the  choleric  1o  the  melancholic  tenipen- 
ment  are  similar  to  the  relations  which  the  phlegmatic 
bears  to  the  sani^uine  ;  the  former  displays  greater  vigour, 
both  in  heallli  and  disease,  than  tiie  latter.  The  cholenc 
and  sanguine,  when  affected  by  diseases  of  the  nervoiu 
system,  nave  complaints  of  greater  violence  and  acute- 
ness;  mania  or  raving  madnese  l)eton^s  particularly  ('ac- 
eoiduig  to  the  obaervationa  of  M.  Esquirol  and  maaj 
Othets)  to  these  constitutions.  The  melancholic  tempera- 
ment is  most  prone  to  monoma  iL  .,  attended  with  depres- 
sion and  melancholy  illusions.  i[i»pochondria.Ms  much 
more  frequently  affects  the  phlegmatic  and  melaiiehoiic, 
thougii  it  is  occasionally  observed  in  persons  who  have 
some  of  the  external  characters  of  the  sanguine  tempera- 
ment Tha  most  aeven  cases  of  hypodxtadiiasia,  addi 
Dr.  Priehard,  and  those  which  approached  moat  nearly  to 
the  chai-ftctcr  of  melancholia,  have  certain'\  o  c  ;rred  i:- 
individuals  of  a  dark  leaden  complexion,  fixi ilirI  ^ullta 
aspect,  and  lank  coal-black  hair. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  tlie  body,  both  in  its  liealth| 
and  morbid  state,  that  tlie  temperament  exerts  as  ioK 
portant  influence ;  the  relation  of  the  different  fonna  ol 
physical  organiziUion  to  the  intelleetaal,  and  even  to  the 
moral,  faculties  is  equally  marked  and  apparent.  Tlie  rela- 
tion of  mental  peculiarities  to  the  structure  of  the  Ixxiy 
has  been  observed  by  medical  authors  of  every  age.  and  it 
has  been  stated  and  explained  in  ditferent  way»,  Hippo- 
crates said  that '  the  soul  is  the  same  in  all  men,  but  tha* 
the  body  is  different  in  different  individuals.  The  soul  u 
ever  like  itsi  lf  both  in  greater  and  in  less,  for  it  undergoes 
cbaaga  oeithar  by  nature  nor  by  ncecsity ;  but  tba  bodjr 
is  suDjeet  to  continual  alterations. — ^The  afl^toos  of  tns 
mind  rlo-prnd  upon  the  body;  there  are  many  ^late^  of  the 
latter  wruch  siiarjien,  and  many  which  obtmid  it,"  (Htpp., 
De  I'lctCts  Rittioiie.  lib.  i.,  ^  21.  torn.  i..  p.  KiO.)  De- 
mocritus,  in  a  letter  said  to  have  been  addre»«d  by  him  to 
Hippocrates,  asserted  that  '  the  intelligrence  of  Ute  mind 
depends  greatly  on  the  body,  the  diseases  of  which  otascaie 
the  mental  Acuities,  aqd  draw  the  latter  into  eonaent.* 
(Hipp.,  ICpist.,  torn.  iii..  p.  824.)  Among  the  wririn-s 
of  Galen  there  is  a  tre.atise  entitled  (jiioil  Antmi  Mj^h 
Corjioris  Temperami-nin  artuuiutur  (torn.  iv..  ril.  Kuin), 
written  expreesly  to  estabii^n  Uie  connection  between  the 
passions  and  desires  of  the  mind  and  the  tempefaaMBl^ 
wherein  he  has  handled  the  subject  veiy  iaceaiNslr 
and  has  delivered  many  profound  views  of  the  aunu 
economy.  But  it  is  in  the  works  of  modem  write  k  that 
we  find  this  doctrine  most  fully  developed,  and  made  a 
'  foundation  for  a  division  ofliuman  characters.  .\i-coh-.!  u- 
to  Hoffmann,  the  choleric  temiKrament  by  pecuiiaiUy  i>. 
organization  disposes  men  (o  preii))itate  and  impetuous 
conduct,  to  anger,  audacity,  impatience,  temerity,  quarrek, 
sedition,  and  the  like.  C>n  the  other  hand  the  slow  pro- 
giMs  of  tibe  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the  meoiagefc, 
wUeh  istheiWRitt  of  ihieirasritodein  OHilBnchofiG8.rcfiSen» 
such  rr^-sor.c  tin-id.  slow  in  busine!«=,  anxious,  suapicioui. 
with  Uithvuity  o;  i  iMin;:  i.' or  uttering  opinions,  llic  san- 
piine  by  a  happn  r  U  inj  i  r.iraent  are  rendered  i  heerfiil 
and  free  from  care.  A  too  abundant  serosity  causes  the 
phlegmatio  to  be  lazy,  somnolent,  and  torpid.  Certain 
tempanaaanta  ipmliiy  men  for  paitioular  situaiioas  in  fift. 
Mdanehofie  men,  says  Hoffknaan,  aheold  be  the  Idu^ 
ministers  and  counsellors;  choleric  persons  should  re 
appointed  generals,  foreign  ambassadors,  orators,  and  con- 
ductors of  all  business  requiring  energy  and  di>natch  ;  and 
it  was  with  some  such  impression  concerning  the  peculiar 
ipalitieaof  Ifaia  tampanHMOt  thatN^polaom  after  eon* 
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plaining:  of  its  Incftnvenienl  effectB  in  deranj^np  his  tem- 
per, is  sjud  by  M.  S6gur  to  have  added,  '  Cependant  sans 
<'(-tfi.;  maudite  bile  on  ne  gai^ni.:  px-,  di-  grandos  bataillca.' 
Sanguine,  men,  continues  the  writer  above  mentioned,  are 
fit  for  courtiers ;  but  individoili  who  hare  the  misfortune 
to  be  of  the  phlegmetic  tempeMiieot,  being  quite  inoom- 
petent  to  unr  elevated  oonditioii.  must  be  made  eommott 
loldiers  or  labourers,  and  condemned  to  the  loweet  cn- 
ploymcnts.  (De  Temperamento  Fundamento  Morborum, 
i  10,  quoted  by  Dr.  Prichard.)  It  b  extremely  improba- 
ble that  an  opinion  should  have  held  its  ground  for  *.o 
many  ages  amonjr  nien  oi'  observation,  efepecially  on  a 
subject  requiring  no  abstruse  research,  without  some  toun- 
d^on  ttt  least*  m  fact.  The  doctrine  of  temperaments 
true  to  a  certain  oxteDt»  and  has  ever  been  conflnDed  by 
an  appeal  to  experienee.  Statea  of  the  nund  are  w)  eon- 
nected  with  atlt'ctions  of  the  body,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  person  who  considers  all  the  physiolo^ncal  facts  that 

Siresent  thcm*(»lves  in  connection  with  thiri  subject  to 
Qubt  that  with  each  temperament  particular  mental 
quAties  must  be  associated,  although  it  is  manifest  that 
maaj  t*ntc»  ha;ve  indulged  their  unev  on  thia  lubject, 
and  have  gone  into  uore  fall  and  nttinite  detaib  than 
experience  will  establish.  The  same  may  be  said  of  phre- 
noloiry,  wth  which  science  the  doctrine  of  the  tempera- 
ments i^  in  tills  point  of  view  closely  connected,  as  modi- 
fying in  some  degree  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
depending  on  the  organization  of  tht-  brain.  This  very 
interesting  subject  is  discussed  at  some  Icnerth  in  Dr. 
Pkidiard's  article  on  '  Temperament'  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of 
FnieiiealMBdieititf  from  which  moat  of  the  pfeccdios  obaar> 
taiioniare  taken.  Bee  alaoBortoek,  BidMEaiid,  and  Mfil- 
Jer's  works  on  Physiology,  and  other  aniten  fhera  oooted. 
TEMPERAMHST.  [TuNmo.} 
TEMPKRATUKB.     [AiWMnu;  CuMAn;  lao- 

THBRMA^L  LiNIbJ   

TEMPERATURE  OP  THE  EABIS.  fOnoiMV.  p. 

TEHPERATURB.  It  »  intended  under  thia  head  to 

notice  the  law  of  the  variations  of  temperature  on  the 
earth  so  far  only  as  to  indicate  its  analoffv  with  that  of 
the  variations  of  terrestrial  macnetism  ;  the  formula.-  ex- 
preK».ing  the  lueati  temperatures  at  ditferent  places  being, 
as  yet,  very  far  from  anorcbng  satisfactory  results,  and  ob- 
servations being  too  few  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  correct 
theoiy.  Ill  CttMATK  there  are  given  some  general  ob- 
aarvaiuonB  concerning  the  diatcibotioa  of  hMt  at  the  aur- 
flhoe  of  the  earth,  and  under  TaonmtitAi.  Lnm  there  wQl 
be  found  the  estimated  valuer  of  the  mean  temperatures 
at  the  equator  and  at  the  E;eo<;raplucaI  north  pole.  With 
respect  to  the  former,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  tolerably 
well  detencined,  and  to  be  nearly  uniform  quite  round  tm 
vrairid ;  hut  the  mean  tempemtnie  at  the  pole  can  ooilf  be 
aomlied  fkom  the  uncertain  tvideooa  afforded  by  «a  ^ 
plieation  of  the  Ibmnila  of  tempewfaire  which  naa  been 
found  to  hold  tjood  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  a  correc- 
tion founded  on  an  estimated  amount  of  the  frinorific  in- 
fluence of  ice  :  even  the  determination  thus  obtained  is 
rendered  htill  further  uncertain  by  the  fact  that  the  de- 
crease of  temperature  in  proceeding  from  the  equator 
northwards  is  ditferent  on  meiidiaos  which  differ  con* 
aideiaUjr  in  longitude. 

BaflM  this  differanee  of  temperature  on  the  lame 
pandlel  of  latitude  in  the  old  and  new  continents  was 
Known  or  regarded,  a  simple  formula  was  thought  suffi- 
cient to  express  the  temperature  at  any  parallel  of  terres- 
trial latitude.  The  celebrated  Tobias  Mayer,  from  such 
mean  temperatures  as  had  in  his  time  been  ol^rved, 
flmod  that  the  temperature  /  (on  Fahrenheit's  scale)  at 
angrplaea  might  be  lepmented  byT— 52"  sin.*  L,  where  T 
ia  m  mean  tempeiwan  aft  the  eipnitor.  and  L  the  geo- 
gmphica)  latitude  of  the  place  ;  and  in  M.  Daubui&son 
(*Trait4deG^gnone  '»  proposed  the  more  accurate  formula 
<b27*  COS.*  L  (centigrade  scale);  which  being  adapted  to 
Fahrenheit's  scale,  considering  the  mean  temperature  at 
the  equator  to  be  81".  becomes  ay-H©*  cos.*  L.  This 
formula  has  been  found  to  serve  for  temperatures  in 
Europe  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  00^ ;  bat  D^wnd  that 
parallel  it  is  uselcaa.  and  it  auppoaaa  (he  tempeianne  at  the 
geographical  pole  1o  be  S2*,  vndeh  ia  much  too  high. 

From  above  4000  obsers  ations  which  were  made  by  Sir 
Edwanl  Pai  rv.  it  is  found  that  in  Winter  Harbour,  in  74* 
afi'N.  lat..  and  m  'ong.OO*  (iiof  W.too«.)*  the  mean 
P,  C.  No.  1510. 


temperature  is  as  low  as  V33";  and  fram  above  800  ob- 
servations at  Spitzbergen  (78"  N.  lat.)  Mr,  Scoresby  found 
the  mean  temperature  to  be  16  99"  :  a  mean  temperature 
of  17°  is  also  found  on  the  American  continent,  in 
N.  lat. ;  and  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that,  between  the 
naiallda  of  W  and  78",  and  near  the  meiidian  of  Winter 
bland,  tiiara  eikta  a  pole  of  minimani  temperature.  The 
mean  tempei«,tures  of  placea  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia 
have  not  been  well  ascertained ;  but  since  at  North  Cape 
in  Lapland  the  mean  temperature  is  that  of  freeiing 
water,  and  in  Siberia,  as  low  a.s  the  parallel  of  tiU*  N.  lat., 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  constantly  frozen,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  isothermal  line  of  32"  must  form  a  curve  about 
some  point  as  a  focus  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent :  hence,  ibr  determining  the  mean  temperature 
of  any  place,  no  formula  which  doea  not  involve  me  wm- 
tion  of  the  place  with  respect  to  the  two  foci  of  COMoeai 
can  be  expected  to  satisfy  the  phenomena. 

This  circumstance  has  i-uj^iiested  to  Sir  David  Brewster 
tiie  iormula  T  =  <f— r)  f  mu.»  o'  +  r  for  the  mean 
temperature  at  any  place :  f  being  that  temperature,  t 
the  mean  temperature  at  the  equator,  r  the  tempeiature  at 
each  of  the  fod  of  coldness,  md  S,  F,  the  dtatancea  in  de- 
grees between  the  given  place  and  those  foci.  A  corre- 
sponding expression  will  serve  to  determine  the  number  of 
vibrations  which  wouki  l)e  performed  by  a  mi4fnetized 
needle  in  a  E^ven  time  if  /  and  t  be  made  to  represent  the 
numbers  performed,  in  an  equal  time,  at  the  magnetic 
equator  and  at  cither  of  the  poles  Of  magnetic  intensity: 
the  exponent  »,  both  ftr  temperature  au  intenaity,  ia  to 
be  deteimined  by  meaiia  of  obserrationik  and  Brewater 
cOMiden  tiiat  the  fhustion  |  may  be  the  value  of  it  in 
the  formula  for  temj  i  i1  i  c. 

The  similarity  of  ctiaracter  wliich  is  presented  by  the 
isothermal  lines  and  those  of  mai^netic  dip  and  intensity, 
with  respect  to  two  polar  points  in  one  hemisphere  of  the 
earth,  and  the  fact  tiiat  the  poles  of  temperature  and  mag- 
netiam  lie  neai^  in  the  aame  paita  of  the  world,  cannot 
Ml  to  suggest  the  idea  that  -inere  may  be  a  connection 
between  the  temperature  and  magnetism  of  the  earth.  It 
is  generally  believed,  also,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
western  pari  ,  ui  K  irope  is  now  hiirher  than  it  was  nearly 
two  thousand  )eat>i  since  :  and  it  tia«,  hence,  been  inferred 
that  the  poles  of  minimum  temperature  perform  revolu- 
tions about  the  geographical  pole  of  the  earth,  so  that  the 
terrestrial  meridian  on  whicn  the  greatest  cold  prevails 
fradually  chaoeaa  ita  poaitfon.  If  thia  opinion  be  watt 
founded,  the  cmsumatanoe  will  allbrd  another  argument 
in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  which  assigns  to  the  tempera- 
ture and  maijnetism  of  the  earth  an  intimate  connection 
with  each  other,  by  its  correspondence  to  those  motions  of 
the  poles  of  magnetic  dip  which  have  been  adduced  from 
observ  ations  by  M.  Hansteen.  [Tehrbstrial  M  aonetisk.] 

M  the  mean  temperature  at  the  surftce  of  the  earth  ia 
an  element  of  great  importance  in  the  prMent  state  of 
physical  science,  it  has  been  stronply  recommended  to 
travellers  and  persons  making  distant  voyages,  if  they 
are  to  remain  only  a  few  days  at  any  place,  that  they 
should,  on  arriving,  lose  no  time  in  burying  in  the  earth, 
to  the  depth  of  from  three  to  twelve  feet,  accordmg  to  the 
power  of  penetrating  into  the  soil,  bottles  filled  with  water, 
or  with  spirits,  if  tnere  should  be  any  danger  of  water 
fifeering.  These  bottles  dioold  be  packed  in  boxea  atnlM 
with  woollen  cloths,  pounded  charcoal,  or  anv  other  non- 
conducting material,  and  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
underground  till  tlie  time  of  departure,  in  order  that  tliey 
may  acquire,  as  accurately  as  po»vsible,  the  temperature  of 
the  ground.  On  being  taken  up,  the  temperature  of  tiia 
Hquid  should  be  aioatainad  bg^&goodtMmMimaler  in- 
serted intbe  botUe. 

TKMPERATURE  OP  PLANTS.  Tbe  living  proceaaea 
by  which  heat  is  so  evidently  developed  in  animals  £fu  on, 
though  much  less  actively,  m  plants,  and  give  to  them  a 

f)eculiar  temperature,  independent  of  the  air  in  which  they 
ive.  The  periods  at  which  an  increase  in  the  temperature 
of  plants  has  been  most  evidently  observed  are  those  of 
germination,  flowering,  and  impregnation ;  but  it  is  only 
becanse  those  chemical  changes  wnicn  produce  heat  are 
more  active  during  the  peiuumaoce  of  thoae  IbndiOM 
that  the  heat  beeomee  more  evident.  The  great  cause  of 
the  development  of  heat  in  animals  is  the  union  n  com- 
bustion of  carbon  with  oxygen,  wluch  is  constantly  taking 
plaeeduriwtlifiiMeaaaof  nutrition  in  the  various  tisaueaw 
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tiicMliuillxMlr'  1!heaMm  thing  occurs  dtuiag  the  cancnl 
growth  of  the  plant :  a  ceitsin  quantity^  of  cwhomeMW 

natter  is  rontainpc!  in  the  sap  of  llie  platit,  wtiirh,  comina; 
in  contact  with  oxyRcn  in  the  tiwirs  of  thi-  pliint,  mutes 
with  it,  t'orms  carbonic  as       uul  heat  is  developi-d. 
That  a  development  m'  heat  took  place  during  the 

Kwth  of  p1*nts  was  prored  by  Hontei',  vrho  placed  a 
nooimter  vritUn  the  ateinA  of  severe]  trees,  and  found 
that  tfa«r  tempereture  wee  always  above  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. These  experiments  were  fbUowed  up  bf  Saiom^, 
Heini<5tadt.  and  othere,  who  conflnned  the  expenmenta  of 
Hunter.  De  Caiidolle  however  svij)posed  that  tl)is  ineroRse 
of  tfmperatiue  depended  on  tlie  sap  whieh  was  pumped 
up  from  the  soil ;  but  thn  theon,' -.vill  not  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  heat  observed  during  the  growth  of  plants,  nor 
is  it  at  all  applicable  to  its  occtUTencedtBiog  ganiMllioB, 
which  is  evuientlv  an  analogmit  process. 

Schubler,  Neuver,  Nau,  and  Goeppert  have  eondtieted 
a  variety  of  experiments  on  the  tenipemtnre  of  plant-.. 
Tliey  tbiind  that  in  winter  tlie  parts  tliat  wen>  not  frozen 
had  a  hiirher  temperature  than  the  8'irrovuuhnir  air:  thi*! 
was  much  more  remarkably  the  case  in  spnng ;  but  in 
summer  the  tempersAore  of  the  plant  was  mostly  below 
that  of  the  saiminding  air.  Hieee  experinienta  are  in 
•eeordsnee  with  what  we  know  to  be  the  hiw  of  ttic  deve- 
lopment of  heat  in  more  hi|;h1y  OlfKliited  textutes.  In 
winter  the  vital  processes  of  piBnts  are  slow  or  almost 
suspended  ;  hence  the  small  increiLs-e  of  temperature  at  that 
season.  In  the  sprins:  the  procev-'  of  irrowtli  is  most  rapid, 
ajid  there  is  the  irreatest  eon  version  of  nutritive  matter 
into  the  structure  ot°  the  plant,  and  it  is  at  this  season  of 
flie  yctr  that  the  temperature  of  the  plant  is  highest  above 
the  flnitounding  air :  but  in  lummer  the  heat  of  the  air 
beeotnes  ffrMter,  amd  tiie  tempcratote  of  the  ptant  it  kept 
under  that  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  exhalation  wUeh Is 
Constnntly  ?oinp  on  from  all  parts  of  it.s  surface. 

In  the  development  of  heat  dum  l'  L:i  rinina(ion  the 
chang;es  that  take  place  are  more  evident.  The  starch  or 
fecula  surrounding  the  younz  plant  is  converted  into 
sugar,  and  this  process  takes  place  through  the  separation 
of  carbon  artd  oxygen  in  the  lorm  of  carbonic  acid,  which, 
doiutg  their  trniCHi,  ipw  out  heat.  A  familiar  instance  of 
this  process  is  seen  in  the  Inetreased  heat  of  the  gro^^  ing 
barley  previous  to  its  being  dried  to  form  malt. 

The  iticrea>ve  of  heat  is  more  evident  still  in  theflowerine: 
of  plants,  which,  aceordinff  to  Donal,  results  frtim  the 
convenion  of  a  certain  portion  of  starch  or  fecula  in  the 
Aik  and  pelah  of  the  plant  into  angar,  for  the  nutrition  of 
ibB  antbeia  and  ovules  of  jcmm  plant  The  increased 
heat  of  the  flowers  of  planto  donnir  eerfafn  itaffes  of 
their  development  was  first  oWrvcd  by  Madame  Hubert 
in  Madagascar,  who,  being  blind,  was  the  more  dependent 
on  the  organ  of  touch;  and  in  handlinir  plants  she  found 
that  the  Arum  cordifolium  was  much  wanner  thau  uthere. 
This  led  BorySt.  Vincent  to  pursue  a  series  of  experiments 
on  this  plant,  in  which  he  found  a  very  high  d^ree  of 
heat  developed  during  its  flowerinf,  wWcfa  was  sometimes 
7*  higher  than  the  sanouoding  atmosphere.  The  llowers 
of  the  Arum  tribe  are  very  favourably  oonstracted  Ibr  the 
development  and  retention  of  heat ;  but  all  flowers,  pre- 
vious t:)  the  full  development  of  their  anthers  and  the 
function  of  impregnation,  undergo  theM  olwagea*  wllkh 
produce  an  increase  of  temperature. 

(Meven's  Pflanzen  Phynologi*,  band  iL ;  Sad  Unll^ 
Bunwi^um  to  Bottmif.y 
TBMPERtNO  OFBTBBL.  (Smt.] 
TEMPE8TA,  ANTONIO,  a  cftlohratpd  Italian  battle  and 
animal  painter  and  engraver,  wks  born  at  Florence  in  1555. 
He  became  the  scholar  of  .lohn  Strada  or  St  r.^il  uui.*,  a 
Fleminsr,  who  waa  settled  at  Florence  in  the  employ  oi 
^ic  crand-duke,  and  who  assisted  him  in  the  battles  wnich 
AC  painted  in  the  old  duoai  pdace.  Tempesta,  after  painting 
oMoo  years  with  Stiada,  whom  he  sarpaased  in  many 
fmaeta*  visited  Home,  and  was  employed  by  Gregory 
Tan.,  In  the  Vatican,  wiiere  he  painted,  in  nnaif  figures  in 
fresco,  the  Tiansiation  of  the  Rixly  of  St  r;i  i  l  i-^'  of  Na- 
zianrus,  and  some  other  subjects,  which  acquired  him  a 
cr  reputation  among  the  artists  and  virtuos^i  of  llome, 
and  procure<l  liim  constant  occupation  from  the  Koman 
nobility.  He  executed  seyeral  good  works  tor  the  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Famese,  at  his  villa  at  Caprarola,  wd  some  at 
Basaano  for  the  MarqueiB  Giustinii 
ehiii^«t  ItoMfWid  died  then 


five.  His  repQtatioa  nats  noar  almosk  aatire^  npon  ius 
etchings,  although  in  Us  time  he  had  a  pptcat  name  also  as 

H  painter.  l>anzi  term*  him  the  first  Italian  who  ever  at- 
tained distinction  in  landscape  and  animal  painting,  and 
considers  him  at  this  period  to  have  been  unnvalled  in  his 
own  style  in  Italy ;  he  was  however  surpassed  ailerwanls 
by  Cerquozti  ana  Borgognone.  Horses  were  his  favourite 
subjects,  and  he  excalud  in  batUoi,  processions,  cavai- 
cades,  hunts,  and  various  llald-^poits.  ISs  designs,  par- 
ticulariy  his  etchings,  are  remarkable  for  their  spirit  and 
boldness  of  conception,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time 
coarse  and  heavy,  and  careless  in  thtir  execution.  He 
painted  generally  small  ficures  :  in  larue  ones  he  was  not 
successful,  and  he  seldom  attempted  them;  he  however 
occasionaiiy  prepared  large  cartoons  for  tapestries,  in  the 
style  of  his  master  Strada.  Tempesta's  chief  works  in 
paiotiac»  besidea  those  in  the  Vatican,  alnesdj  notieed, 
were  aSlaufliter  of  the  Imiooent*,  in  tiie  Chutch  of  San 
Stefano  Rotondo,  at  Rome  ;  and  two  e:reat  ca\a)cades  and 
state-processions,  executed  for  the  ("ardinal  Siipione 
Borsjhcse.  a.s  friezes  around  the  losjirie  of  his  jialace  on 
Monte  Cavallo  (.atlerwards  HaJazzo  iientivogiio »,  which, 
according  to  his  biographer  and  contemporary  Baglione, 
were  alone  safieieatto  have  ensured  him  a  lasting  rapota- 
tion  if  he  had  naver  piunted  anything  else.  One  eenf«« 
seoted  a  etala  proatmioit  of  the  Pope;  die  other,  cm  ortim 


C^and  Tmk.  iVmpesta  has  exeeuttid  etching  of  kdh 

these  subjects.  Ilii^  invention  was  amazingly  fertile;  he 
has  been  equalled  by  few  artists  in  the  iiumlK-r  of  his  de- 
signs. AccorthiiK:  to  Gandeilini,  Tempesta  etclied  1519 
plates,  and  about  tStSO  have  been  engmved  after  him  by 
other  mastais.  He  also  engniv^  aAar  other  masters  bin- 
self  f  h*  aseeuled  soon  battle^  and  40  plataa  of  tiie 
Spanish  rtoiy  of  *  Tht  Seven  Twin  fiooa  of  Tira,*  alter 
(Mho  Venius  :  Filibien,  in  hi.s  '  Entrelicus  sur  Ics  Vi'  ^  '■  ^ 
ius  c6lL*bres  Feinfres.'  has  related  the  story  at  lenijlh,  auii 
Bsdes<-nbed  the  subject  of  each  plate. 
Tempesta's  style  of  etching  is  peculiar  and  not  a^^ree- 
able;  and  althousrh  his  desierns  are  bold,  and  contauk  many 
gmnd  parts,  they  arc  heavy,  his  style  of  design  graaa,  hK 
compositions  generally  canftised,  and  his  light  and  Aade 
disposed  without  taste  ;  his  moat  valuable  designs  are  his 
hunts  and  field -sporty  and  hii  studies  of  bones.  Of  his 
other  pieces  the  followiag  are  among  the  boid  and  the 

most  celebrated  : — 

\  set  of  15C)  ilhisti-ations  to  the  Old  Testament,  known  as 
*  Tempesta's  Hible  ;  15  larye  fitjures  of  Christ,  the  Virgin, 
and  Una  Apo&Ues ;  a  verv  large  plate  of  the  Vietenr  of  the 
Java  om  the  Aaialeki'tes,iiiaiked'UebneofttmVietoda 
ab  ArasJeehitis  reporlata,'  the  eompoatioa  of  whidi  is 
spirited,  bu"  '  r.  c  onfused  ;  tlie  Life  of  St.  Antony,  in  24 
plates;  \m  1  plates  from  Ovid's  '  Mefamoiphose* ;' 
13  of  the  Labours  of  Hercules :  and  7  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  ot  the  Antient  World.  He  etched  many  caval- 
cades and  processions,  and  engraved  also  large  plates  from 
the  following  statues — they  an  however  csaoatad  too 
mueh  in  his  own  ^yk>  to  be  Mtbtri  wpttscntalioBa  of  tfae 
originals :— Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  horses  on  Moide 
Cavallo,  and  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aorelitn  <ni 
the  Capitol,  at  lioinc  ;  the  equestrian  statue  of  C  iuk  I  . 
by  John  of  Holoijna,  at  Florence;  that  of  Henr)  1\  .  ot 
France,  at  Paris,  which  was  destroyed  in  1792 ;  and  one  ot 
Heniy  II.  of  France.  The  last  statue  however  never 
esistad,  for  a  figure  of  I>ouis  XIII.  was  jdaced  upon  the 
hone  iriiiah  naa  oiigiBally  dcMgnad  a  tfatue  of  Henry 
II.,  who  waa  MIM  at  a  toamaawnt.  Tempesta's  print 
bears  the  following  inscription  :  '  Effisries  equi  aenci  o|>eriA 
Dan.  Ricci,  Volterraru.  fieri  juivsit  lies.  -Maria  oli  mcnior. 
Ree.  Henrici  II.  F.  M.  sui  viri,  qui  obul  in  tonnamenti*." 

A  spirited  design  of  the  Battie  of  tiw  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapitnae,  by  Tempesta,  was  cut  in  a  large  ske  in  wood,  1>T 
Jeronime  Parabole.  Ag  a  man  Tempesta  ifipean,  aeoonl> 
ing  to  his  eontempoiary  Bai^mw,  to  have  been  highly 
accomplished  in  every  re<^M>ct,  and  to  have  bean  univer- 
sally esteemed  by  his  companions.  There  is  a  Ion?  Ir^tt  uf 
the  works  of  Tempesta  in  Heineken's  *  Dictionnaire  des 
Artistes,'  8£c.,  and  in  the  '  Pointre  Grav^ur"  of  Bart»ch. 

TEMPE'STA.  CAVALIERE.  eddied  also  in  Italy  Pielro 
Mulier  or  de  Multenbus.  This  artist,  w  ho  is  aometeOMa 
confounded  with  Antonio  Tempests,  wn:j  a  native  of 
HoUaad,  aMhougfa  batter  known  in  Itafar.  awl  hia  rem) 
namauMMarlMn.  FivillD  e^  hn dm aaa af  « 
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leminl637.  He  was  ciUed  Tmperta  tbraog^liiiikill 
in  painting  snMtomia  and  ainilar  subjects,  in  whidi  h* 
WM  ezcelleat,  and  in  aome  respectt.  rivalled  Backhujrzen  : 
1m  wm  also  nearly  equally  excellent  as  aii  animal  painter, 
especiallv  of  wild  animals,  and  some  have  said  that  had  he 
remained  in  his  own  country  and  pursued  entirely  such 
subjects,  he  would  have  rivalled  Rubens  and  Snyders  in 
that  department.  There  is  yet  another  comparison  to 
make  respecting  him ;  he  rivalled,  or  perham  surpasBed, 
the  iaftjiums  CMtagno  in  moral  depravity.  F^ou,  who 
hm  written  an  account  of  Tempesta  in  nis  '  Lives  of  the 
Punters,'  &c.,  says  that  fallu  r  was  a  merchant,  ami  tlmt 
he  intended  to  brinp  up  his  son  to  his  own  bu.-diu-ss ; 
yoiin^'  Pikr  \va.s  huwever  naturally  so  fond  of  drawing, 
that  when  a  boy,  instead  of  going  to  school,  he  uH.-d,  un- 
known  to  his  pweuli,  to  ntend  his  time  in  sketching  upon 
the  seMido,  somefinMs  oiawing  the  sea  and  shipping  off 
the  coast,  and  at  others  cattle  ptizin^  near  tne  snore. 

He  was  eventually  allowed  ta  take  his  own  cours*\  but 
nature  a^)peaj^  to  have  been  liis  only  ur  ii!  least  eluel'  master. 
After  paintinj?  with  preat  success  in  variou;.  cities  of  the 
Netherlands,  he  became  acquainted  at  Antwerp,  in  about 
his  30th  year,  with  a  monk  of  the  barefooted  Carmelites, 
who  converted  him  from  Calvinism,  in  which  he  had  been 
Drought  up,  to  Popery,  and  Tempesta  was  thence  strongly 
induced  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome.  At  Rome  he  found 
a  valuable  patron  in  the  Duke  Bracctano,  and  his  success 
was  beyona  his  expectations.  He  received  io  m  iny  orders 
for  pictures,  that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  assistants;  and 
the  sister  oif  one  of  these,  hu  favourite,  known  as  Tem- 

Sestino,  became  his  wife.  He  however  never  iqipears  to 
ave  lived  in  great  amity  with  her,  but  the  fault  is  said  to 
li»ve  beea  TamiMsta's.  The  stoiy  of  the  deep  tragedy 
winch  .IbDowed  is  told  differently  by  Pascoli,  and  the 
writer  in Um  *MuseoFiorentino,'  in  w  hich  there  is  a  Life  of 
Tempesta,  but  there  is  no  di.screpancy  in  their  statements 
of  the  main  fact.  Tempesta  made  up  his  mind  (o  leave 
Home,  it  i»  said,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  and  he  re- 
QUntid  ptradaion  of  the  Duke  Bracoiano  to  depart :  the 
auk*  eonmrttd,  but  unwillinclyt  yet  he  presented  T«m- 
.  pasta  with  a  cross  and  a  chain  of  gold,  and  knighted  Mm 
before  his  departure.  Tcmpestn  left  Home,  and  pro- 
mised to  send  lor  his  wile  as  soon  as  he  was  settlcii;  he 
went  round  by  Venice  iitul  Milan,  where  he  made  a  short 
stay,  to  Genoa.  In  Genoa  he  was  as  successful  as  he  had 
been  at  Home ;  but  soon  after  liis  arrival  he  became 
enamoured  of  a  beautiful  Genoese  Udy.  and  being  ooablo 
to  obtain  poaession  of  tier  exoept  by  marriage,  he  !»• 
solved  upon  manynng  her,  and  he  got  over  the  obstacle  of 
already  having  one  wife  in  the  foUowine  infamous  man- 
ner:—He  dispatched  a  hired  assassin  to  Home,  with  a  let- 
ter to  his  wife,  ordenntc  lier  to  accompany  tlie  bearer 
immediately  to  Genoa  ;  his  w  ile,  who  knew  her  husband  s 
character,  and  disliked  Uie  messenger,  delayed  going,  but 
on  a  seeond  summons  from  her  husband  she  comfuied, 
mud  eonuMBecd  tlie  fiUal  jouniey.  The  uolbftunate 
woman  was  mardered  by  the  mlBan,  her  eompanion,  at 

Sar^ana.  Tlie  affair  wjls  nti*  Ion?  a  seiTct,  and  Tem- 
pesta, who  must  have  aheady  mameii  tiie  Genoese  lady, 
according  to  Pascoli,  was  arrested  upon  susijicion,  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  condemned  to  death.  Toe  sentence 
\v;ls  however  not  cavied  into  execution:  Twapesta  ob- 
tained a  rnpitft,  or,  Mscording  to  the  otbar  ooeounti  had 
sufficient  interwt  to  obtain  •  oommutation  of  sentence 
from  that  of  death  to  one  of  perpetual  imprisonment 

Pascoli  says  he  was  set  at  nberty  again,  ai\er  remaining 
five  years  in  prison,  throueh  tin:  inti  rcession  of  the  Count 
di  Melifar,  governor  of  Milan ;  according  to  the  other 
story,  he  obtained  his  liberty  during  the  bombardment  of 
Genoa  by  Louis  XIV.,  when  the  prisons  were  thrown  open, 
hsving  suffered  an  imprisonment  of  sixteen  years.  He 
was  however  Inisily  employed  with  his  pencil  during  the 
whole  time,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  satisfy  the  demand 
for  his  pictures.  On  recovering  liis  liberty  he  went  to 
Milan,  and  there  established  himself,  where,  through  his 
unenviable  notoriety,  his  success  was  even  greater  than  it 
had  been  previously  either  at  Rome  or  at  Genoa.  He 
■w  as  in  the  receipt  oTa  ((veat  inoome,  lived  in  splendid  style, 
and  even  kopt  a  pirate  menigerie,  containing  many 
Tarieties  of  wud  aiiiiiiale,  solely  for  the  pm-pose  of  painting 
from  them.  His  conduct  at  this  period  of  nis  life  was  stifi 
consistent  with  his  previous  immorality,  for  thoush  eiijoy- 
ia|(tl|i|p<«ti|ifcdnioi>taklMiM||«a^d«M^  llitr  ^ 


wife,  but  left  her  destitute,  according  to  Pascoli ;  yet  how 
such  conduct  could  be  suffered  by  the  taws  is  difficult  to 

understand.  He  had  several  mistresses,  and  he  ao> 
quired  the  cognomen  of  Mulier  or  de  Mulieribus  bv  his 
profligate  habits ;  Peter  Mulier  is  the  name  by  which  lie  is 
best  known  in  Italy.  As  he  srrew  old  his  powers  of  paint- 
ing forsook  him,  and  his  means  accordingly  gmdually  di- 
minislied,  and  as  he  was  too  improvident  to  make  any 
provision  for  his  old  age,  his  affairs  became  embamissed 
at  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died  of  a  iiever  in  1701,  a^ 
64,  in  a  state  of  poverty  when  compared  with  his  former 
affluence.  His  pictures  are  numerous  in  the  collections  of 
the  north  of  Italy  :  tliose  which  he  painted  during  Ilis 
imnri.Minment  arc  generally  aoOOUntod lua  best* 
TEMPIO.  [Sardkgna.1 

TEMPLARS.  K.NIGHTS  TEMPLARS,  or  KNIGHTS 
OF  TU£  T£MPL£,  are  tho  ptqpular  desigMiHow  iisr 
the  Bretliren  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerasalem,  abe 

called  the  Soldiery  of  the  Temple  (Militia  Templi '  and  tilt 
Soldiers  of  Clirist.  The  three  great  religious  military  (hders, 
the  Knights  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
(commonly  called  the  Knights  Hospitallers),  the  Templars, 
and  the  Teutonic  Knights  of  St.  Marj-  of  Jerusalem  (or 
German  Knights  of  the  Cross),  all  originated  in  tha 
twelfth  century ;  the  two  former  towards  its  oommoQOt- 
ment,  during  the  first  crusade,  the  last  not  till  near  its 
close.  The  founders  of  the  Order  of  the  Templars,  which 
is  held  to  date  from  the  year  1118  or  lllU,  were  nine 
Knights,  all  French,  of  whom  the  two  chief  were  Hugues 
de  ravens  or  dc  Pa^anis)  and  Geoffroi  de  St  Omer  (or 
St.  Ademar).  One  account  makes  all  the  nine  to  have 
been  previously  members  of  the  OMcr  of  St.  John  ;  but  it 
is  at  laut  doiwtftil  if  this  was  the  case.  At  all  events, 
the  Hospitallers  were  not  yet  a  militsry  order;  their 
distinguishing  profession  was  to  entertain  pilprims  and  to 
attend  the  sick  and  wounded  ,  the  idea  of  addinjj  to  the 
three  common  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience, 
an  engagement  to  tight  against  the  infidels,  appears  to 
have  been  tirst  put  m  practice  Iqr  De  Payeus  and  his 
brethren.  Up  to  this  timi^  whaa  a  knight  entered  ttia 
society  of  the  Hbsnitallcn,  be  seems  to  have  laid  aside 
arms.  Nor  probably  did  the  nine  Knights  forming  the 
new  association  at  first  contemplate  either  the  extensively 
military  character  which  their  order  eventually  aasumea. 
or  even  the  establishment  of  an  order  wluch  shoqld 
extend  and  perpetuate  itself.  Their  original  vow  was 
simply  to  maintain  free  paisago  for  the  pil^pina  wlio 
should  visit  the  Holy  Land;  nor  did  they  procaed  to  add 
to  ttieir  number  till  six  or  seven  vaan  after  their  association. 
In  another  respect  also  their  early  condition  and  pretensions 
were  remaikably  contrasted  with  their  subseipient  state  ; 
for  at  this  time  they  made  the  greatest  show  of  poverty, 
even  De  Pavens.  who  w  as  styled  Master,  and  his  fnend  De 
St.  Omer,  keeping  only  one  horse  between  them,  a  cir- 
cumstance commemorated  in  the  seal  of  the  order, 
which  rcpreseata  two  annad  kni^its  nmrotad  one  bahiad 
the  other  on  the  same  hoita.  At  tMs  tiidr  beginninf, 
indeed,  the  name  which  they  took,  and  by  which  they 
were  commonly  known,  was  the  Paujier  soldiers  (Pau- 
pcren  Cornmi/itones)  of  the  Holy  City  ;  and  they  pro- 
fessed to  have  no  source  of  subsistence  but  the  alms 
of  the  &uthAil.  The  king  of  Jerusalem,  Baldwin  II.. 
gave  them  their  ftist  place  of  residenoa,  a  put  of  Ua 
palace ;  to  whidi  tha  abbot  and  oanon  of  the  draraih  . 
and  convent  of  ttie  Temple,  which  stood  adjoining,  added 
another  building  for  keeping  their  arras,  whence  they  ac 
quired  tlie  name  of  Templars. 

The  new  principle  of  their  association,  however,  im- 
mediately drew  general  attention ;  so  much  so,  that  in 
1120  the  Hospitallers  got  their  order  remodelled  by  Jfojpt 
Calixtus  n.  on  the  same  principle.  The  first  regular  an* 
bodying  of  the  Templars  was  by  Honorius  II.,  tbe  soo< 
cessor  of  Calixtus,  who  in  11 28  confirmed  a  rule  for  them 
which  had  been  drawn  uD  and  decreed  that  same  year  hy 
the  Council  of  Troyes,  on  the  requi.sition  of  Hugues  de 
Payens  and  several  of  liis  breHiren,  who  had  come  to 
Europe  for  that  purpose  v>ith  strong  recommendatiom 
from  king  Baldwin.  Honorius  at  the  saint  tint*,  to  ^a* 


tinnuab  them  from  the  HoinitaUen,  who  w«ra  amgwd  in 
a  blank  mantle,  assigned  the  Dretturen  of  the  new  order  a 

white  mantle  for  their  j  es  iliur  dress,  which  they  wore 
plain  till  fiogemus  ill.,  m  1140,  appointed  them  to  wear  . 
a  red  evoaa  on  tha  left  breast,  in  mitation  of  tlie  '~*-^'^- 
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cross  worn  by  the  Hospitallers.  This  bloody  cross  was  also 
borne  upon  their  banner,  which  wa«  formed  of  cloth 
striped  black  and  white  ;  whence  it  wa.s  called  Bcitmeani, 
an  old  French  term  applied  to  a  horse  marked  with  these 
colours.  This  word  consequMtly  bectine  tbe  ftOMNU  1«tl>> 
oyof  the  TnnpUr  chivalry. 

tIw  new  order  speedily  rose  into  eonmdemtion.  Mem- 
bers of  the  noblest  I'arnihes  in  every  nation  of  Christenti  nm 
eagerly  soiitjht  to  bo  joined  to  it  ;  lefi:acie-i  and  donatioiis 
in  lands  and  money  were  showered  upon  it  by  persons  of  iUl 
ranks;  and  in  com-sc  of  time  it  acquired  ample  possvcsijons 
in  nearly  every  country  of  Europe.  At  the  head  of  the 
order  i*M  the  Master,  or  Grand-manter  {Magister,  or 
Mugtuu  Bbgiiter),  who  was  however  not  only  elected  by 
the  Chapter,  or  general  body  of  the  Koiehta,  but  very 
much  controlled  bv  that  body :  the  Grand-Master  had  im- 
mediately under  nira  his  Seneschal,  or  lieutenant ;  and 
other  hitrh  officers  were  the  Marshal,  the  Treasurer,  Jcc 
riic  several  countries  in  Asitv  and  Europe  in  which  llie 
order  had  po^aKtoiid  were  denominated  Provinces ;  and  ' 
each  of  them  was  presided  uver  bv  a  resident  chief,  called, 
utdiffeientlv,  aOmnd  Piiort  GtandPreoeptor,  or  Provinciftl 
Muter.  Under  the  pnmneisl  nutets  were  the  Prion, 
otherwise  called  Baihfs,  or  Masters,  who  had  charge  each 
of  one  of  the  districti*  into  which  the  province  w  as  divided  ; 
and  finally,  under  the  priors  were  the  Preceptors,  each  of 
whom  presided  over  a  single  house  of  the  order  (or  some- 
times over  two  or  three  a^oining  houses  which  were  con- 
■dmd  a*  one  eatabUahmenti.  hence  ctUed  a  Pieoeptory. 
The  head  province  wm  that  of  Jennaleni ;  the  affairs  of 
the  order,  in  fact,  were  for  the  most  put  directed  by 
the  chapter  of  this  province,  which  was  invested  by  the 
constitution  with  all  the  powers  of  a  general  chapter  at  all 
times  when  such  a  chapter  was  not  u-ssernbled.  Tlio 
grand-prior  of  ■Icnisalem  was  ex-officio  treasurer  of  the 
order;  and  in  thi^  province  the  grand-ma&ter  resided  »o 
long  as  the  Christians  retained  any  footing  in  the  countiy : 
fini  in  the  eity  of  Jemaalem,  from  the  origin  of  the  order 
till  1187,  when  Jenualem  waa  taken,  and  the  kinfirdom 
founded  by  Godfipey  of  Bouillon  r  *  end  to  by  Sal  ad  in  ; 
then  (after  a  retirement  of  four  yta^iJ  to  AiiUuch)  at  Acre, 
from  ll'Jl  till  1217  ;  then  at  the  newly-built  fortress  of  the 
Pilgrims'  Castle,  situated  on  the  »ea-coast  a  few  milesi 
noith  of  Ciesarea,  till  the  fall  of  Acre,  and  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  Latin  power  in  Palestine,  in  lld2.  On 
thia  the  Knifhts  took  refuge  in  the  town  of  Limisso  (other- 
wise called  Limasol)  in  Cyprus.  The  other  provinces  in 
the  east  were  Tripolis  and  Antioch ;  to  which  Cyprus,  till 
then  included  in  one  of  these,  was  added  after  that  island 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  order.  The  western 
provinces  were,  Portugal,  Castile  and  Leon,  Araijon,  France 
and  AuTer^e,  Normandy,  Aquitaine  or  Poitou,  Provence, 
England  (in  which  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  included), 
G«raMny«  Uvmr  and  Cential  Itidy.  Apulia,  and  Sidlv. 

FVir  lome  nm«  after  it*  tnstitntion  the  order  or  the 
Templars  consisted  exclusively  of  lavTnen.  Rut  in  the 
year  1162,  the  famous  bull  entitled  •  Onine  Datum  ()j)ti- 
Bium,"  issued  tiy  Pope  Alexander  III.,  amont;  other  im- 
portant privileires  which  it  bestowed  upon  the  ortler,  per- 
mitted it  to  receive  as  members  any  spiritual  persons  who 
were  not  bound  bv  previous  vows.  These  spiritual  mem- 
bers were  called  Chaplains.  They  did  not  nght,  nor  take 
the  mihtaiy  vow ;  butt  in  lieu  of  that  du^,  mey  not  only 
celebrated  roan  and  otter  religious  offices  in  the  houses  of 
the  order, bat  oauaUyalaO  acted  as  secretaries  to  the  chap- 
ter. They  were  not  allowed  to  take  any  share  in  the 
government  of  the  S4)ciety  unless  specially  invited  by  their 
superiors ;  but  they  were  treated  with  much  ceremonious 
respect,  and  they  were  frequently  appointed  preceptors. 
Among  the  other  privileges  granted  oy  the  bull  of  116% 
was  that  of  having  the  oneea  of  rdigion  celebrated  once 
in  the  year  in  the  houses  of  the  order,  even  in  eonntrics 
lying  under  an  interdict ;  a  permission  well  calculated  to 
induce  persons  to  join  the  society,  especially  after  it  came, 
as  is  asserted,  to  be  interpreted  in  practice  as  entirely  ex- 
emptintj  the  Templars  Irotn  the  effects  of  interdicts. 
Alexander's  bull  also  allowed  the  order  to  have  its  own 
buial-grounds ;  released  it  from  all  spiritual  obedience, 
•zeepi  only  to  the  holy  ae« ;  fteed  it  torn  the  payment  of 
tithes,  and  even  authonwd  it  to  reeefve  them  if  the  bishop 

pave  his  nvi-cnt  \  aid  prohibited  my  one  who  had  once 
become  a  lempiar  trom  ever  leavmg  the  order  unless  to 


At  a  date  a  little  later  the  s<icicty  still  farther  extended 
its  scheme  and  its  influcnc-*,  Ijy  admitting  merabrrs 
many  persons  who  were  not  knights  or  of  nobic  birth, 
but  who  were  desirous  of  participating  m  the  advantazf* 
of  bdoneingto  so  powerful  a  uodv,  on  condition  of  act- 
ing as  the  squires  and  servants  nf  the  knigfata.  These 
were  styled  Serving  Brethren ;  and  m  this  elaaa  were  ainiie* 
times  found  individuals  both  of  great  wealth  and  cmincr.t 
station,  though  not  of  hisih  birth  or  knightly  rank.  Tl'.e 
serving-brethren  however  coiUd  not  be  preceptors,  or  hold 
any  of  the  higher  offices  in  the  order.  Latterly,  they  were 
divided  into  two  classes — those  of  arm?  And  those  of  oadea; 
the  former  attending  the  knights  to  the  ield  as  esqniics; 
the  latter  ezcrciring  various  nandieratts  in  ihe  houses  or 
on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  order.  The  serving-brethren 
of  amu  were  considered  to  form  by  much  the  more 
honourable  of  the  two  cla.ssi>s,  and  were  treated  with 
much  more  consideration  than  the  others;  but  both  ap- 
pear to  have  l)een  equally  entitled  to  be  present  at  meet- 
ings of  the  rhnpter,  although  it  may  be  presumed  that 
none  of  the  ..cr  .inc; -brethren  either  voted  or  took  nart  ia 
the  delibeiations.  iW  order  alaoaaneiated  to  itaeltoMiiy 
penons  nnder  the  name  of  AlBKated  Members,  who  took 
no  vows,  as.sumcd  no  peculiar  dress  nor  became  subject 
to  any  duties  or  services;  but,  continuing  to  pursue  their 
ordinary  secular  occupations,  merely  purchased  enrolment 
in  the  ranks  of  the  powerlul  and  liighly  privilegtid  aoldiery 
of  the  Temple  for  the  sake  of  the  protection  and  other 
advantages,  DOth  temporal  and  spiritual,  which  even  such 
a  mere  nominal  membenbip  ensured.  The  affiliated  eoB« 
prehendcd  women  as  well  as  men.  Finally,  then  w«pk 
the  Donati  and  the  Obhti,  consisting  of  children  dedi* 
cnted  to  the  order  by  their  parents  or  other  relations  ;  and 
also  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  both  laitv  and  clergy,  who, 
without  entcrin!;  the  order,  pledged  theiBaelVCa  tO  Btsad 
by  it  and  to  maintain  its  rights. 

The  history  of  the  Knights  Templani  would  embrace  the 
histoiy  of  tiie  wan  of  the  Ohristiaos  against  the  In6dcls 
in  the  East  for  all  the  time  they  fasted  after  ttie  eatdilidi- 
ment  of  the  order.  For  more  than  a  hundred  and  seventy 
years  the  soldiers  of  the  Temple  formed  the  most  renowned 
portion  of  the  Christian  tro  ^  -  h  i  !  almost  every  encoun- 
ter vrith  the  enemy  bore  testimony  to  their  unequalled 
prowess  and  darinp.  But  it  may  iieveHheless  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  establishment  of  this  and  the  other 
religious  notary  orders  proved  advantageous  to  the 
attempt  so  perseveringly  made  to  wiest  thit  Holy  land 
from  the  dominion  of  tne  Infidels.  TTw  Templars  and 
Hospitallers  probably  damaj:^ed  and 


'.vr-iirpnr'!! 


the 


cause 


for  which  they  fouirht,  aa  much  by  their  rnajry,  jea- 
lousies, and  trequently  open  contention,  a.s  they  aui^-d 
it  by  their  valour.  On  some  occasions  tlu&  oppoaiUoa  be- 
tween the  two  orders  rose  so  high  as  not  only  to  make 
than  desert  or  withhold  assistance  from  each  other  in  the 
extremcat  dangers,  hnt  even  to  throw  one  of  them  for  the 
time  info  concert  with  the  common  enemy.  No  charge 
(thouirh  such  charges  hii\  e  been  brought)  can  be  8ul»tan- 
tiated  apainst  the  bravcrv'  of  either  ;  but  they  can  h.irJly 
be  acquitted  of  trtaihfry  in  MJine  iiistances  to  one  anothe-. 
and  the  moat  scandalous  abandonment  uf  their  duties  tL> 
the  public  cause.  Then,  the  immense  wealth  and  worldiy 
power  which  the  Templan  in  particular  speedily  acquired 
altogether  changed  the  original  character  and  spuit  of 
their  institution  long  befbire  it  waa  half  a  cenhiiy  oM. 
Within  thirty  or  forty  years  from  the  origin  of  the  order, 
two  at  !eaj*t  of  the  four  vows  which  the  members  still  con- 
tinued to  take  had  become  a  mockei-y  and  a  profanation  ; 
instead  of  poverty  and  chastity,  they  were  already  disim- 
guished  by  their  pomp  and  pnde,  and  the  general  luxury 
and  lioemiousaeas  of  their  lives.  But  tbe  vast  materiid 
forces  of  the  aawdation,  the  eittent  to  which  it  had  pro- 
jected  its  ramifications  in  all  directions,  and  its  other  ele- 
ments of  .itrcngth,  might  have  long  withstood  the  principle 
of  corruption  thus  at  work  within  it,  if  it  had  not  drawn 
upon  itself  an  assault  from  without  by  which  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  overpoweri  I. 

The  destroyer  of  the  Templars  wns  the  rciiolute  and 
vindictive  Philip  IV.,  sumamed  Le  Bel,  or  The  Fair,  of 
France.  Philip,  who  cam*  to  the  throne  in  12BB,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  waa  the  enemy  of  the  ehnrdi  hy  edu- 
cation, by  temper,  and  by  ci;ci.nis*ances.  He  had  airi-ady 
proceeded  to  extremities  in  a  quon-el  with  Pope  Bomtace 
VHIm  wMoh  WM  toramiitoil  only  with  ikm  m  oC  ' 
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Ma(i<P.  11m  tucMuor,  Bewdiet  XI^  » tappoitd  to  have 

Deen  poisonwl  at  the  instigation  of  Philip.  Renedict  wa« 
mcceedfd  by  Clement  V.,  who  is  believ«d  to  have  pur- 
chased his  elevation  from  Pliilip  on  condition,  among  other 
compliances,  of  co-operating  with  him  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Templars.  This  was  in  1306.  Obnoxious  already 
as  the  natural  allies  uid  defendcn  oCthe  Hxdy  See,  and 
tempting  the  attadc  of  the  needy  end  anMrapulom  king 
by  their  immense  possessions,  these  kniehts  are  a!so  said 
to  have  further  irritated  Philip  about  this  time  by  their 
s'l' [i<  ■  led  share  in  excitins;  an  insurrection  of  the  Parisians 
against  a  debasement  of  the  coinage,  a  practice  which  he 
repeated  so  often  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  that  he  ac- 
quired for  himself  the  name  of  the  money-forger  (le  faux- 
monnoyeur). 

In  1306  Jacques  de  Molay,  the  master  of  the  Temple, 
was  drawn  to  Europe  by  a  summons  from  the  pope,  who 

professed  a  desire  to  con-  ilt  .ith  him  on  the  expedi- 
ency of  a  union  of  the  two  unlers  of  the  Tcniplanj  and 
the  Hospitallers.  The  following;  year,  while  Molay  wax 
.  at  Paria,  the  ftrst  distinct  accusations  against  the  Tern - 
plin  were  made  by  two  individuals  Tying  in  prison 
under  icntenoe  of  death ;  Smiin  de  Flexiaat  mio  had  for- 
merly been  a  member  of  the  order  and  prior  of  Mont- 
faucon,  but  had  been  ejected  for  heresy  and  other  offences, 
and  a  Florentine  called  Noffo  Dei,  also,  according  to  one 
account,  a  degraded  Templar,  by  tceneral  admission  a  per- 
son of  the  worst  character.  They  made  their  revelations 
to  I%iKp  himself,  and  were  immediately  liberafcd  from 
prison.  Their  charges,  imputing  to  the  order  the  syste- 
matic piaetice  and  eneooragement  of  all  eorta  of  secret 
immoralities,  as  well  as  the  strantjest  confusion  of  heres}', 
jdoiatry,  and  mtidelity,  are  tar  too  absurd  for  examination. 
Very  soon  after  tins,  on  the  l'2th  of  September,  13(17,  royal 
lettera  were  issued  jsealtd  to  ail  the  governors  of  towns 
and  other  officers  of  the  crown  in  authority  throughout  the 
kii^om,  and  transmitted  along  with  orders  to  them  to  arm 
themaeWea  and  the  peieone  nmier  their  command  on  that 
day  month,  and  then  to  open  the  letters  in  the  niriit,  and 
to  act  as  they  should  find  themselves  therein  mrected. 
The  result  wa.-^  that  the  next  day  nearly  all  the  Templai-s 
in  France,  De  Molay  included,  were  in  custody.  Their 
hoiises  and  ^oods  were  also  ever}\vhere  seized  \  the  vast 
stronphold  of  the  Temple  at  Paris,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
order  in  that  kinedom,  was  entered  and  taken  pt)ssession 
of  by  Philip  himsdf ;  and  on  the  iioUowing  day,  the  15th, 
the  uniTeinty  met  there,  and  examined  De  M ol  ay  and  some 

other  kniphts. 

An  act  of  accu.sation  was  forthwith  published :  and 
Philip  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  tlie  pope,  and  also  to 
the  king  of  England,  intimating  what  ne  had  done,  and 
calling  upon  them  to  second  him.  Edward  II.  aspnssed 
himadr  at  first  diainelined  to  believe  what  was  said 
agunst  the  hnirhts ;  bnt  en  soon  after  receivine  letters 
from  Clement,  ne  vTelded,  and  the  English  Temphus 
were  alsQ  all  seized  and  thrown  into  confinement  about 
the  end  of  December.  Meanwhile  the  examinations  had 
been  going  on  in  France  under  the  direction  of  the  king  s 
ronfessor,  Imbert,  a  Dominican  priest,  and  as  such  the 
inveterate  enemy  of  the  order  of  the  Templars.  Con- 
fessions, in  many  cases  meredible  from  their  inherent 
absurdifcjr.  were  extneted  from  many  of  the  knights  at 
Paris  arid  elsewhere  by  the  most  savage  tcntures :  the  oon- 
fesion  waa  in  nimierouc  instances  speedily  followed  by  a 
recantation ;  but  a  nev?  application  of  the  wheel,  or  the 
fire,  to  which  the  accused  were  exposed  in  ."^omc  cases  till 
the  roasted  flesh  dropped  from  the  soles  of  their  feet,  gene- 
laUy  tnada  'htm  iqwat  their  former  testimony.  This 
went  on  fbr  auuqr  iBontiM.  in  August,  1306*  Clement, 
whose  very  person  Philip  had  now  contrived  to  get  com- 
pletely into  his  power,  iissued  abull.csllinEinponall  Christian 
pniiccd  and  prelates  to  aid  him  in  examinini^  into  the 
guilt  of  the  order ;  and  about  the  same  time  his  holiness 
appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of  the  archbishop  of 
I^arfaonne  and  other  prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
to  meet  at  Firis  to  try  the  case.  This  coramisuon  how- 
ever did  not  commence  its  sittingB  till  the  7th  of  August, 
1309.  A  few  months  later,  examinations  under  judges, 
deputed  or  nominated  by  the  pope,  commenced  in  Eng- 
land and  other  countries.  Altogether  many  hundreds  of 
knights  were  examined  by  these  commissions  durintc  the 
years  1309.  I.'JIO.  and  1311;  but  it  was  only  in  France, 
n.-iere  torture  was  made  use  of,  that  any  admissions  were 


obtldned  of  the  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  order,  or 
any  at  least  that  were  not  manifestly  and  imci  niHlK  un- 
worthy of  all  regard.  Even  the  Paris  commisbioii  iiowever 
did  not  satisfy  the  mipatience  of  Philip  :  on  its  requisition 
a  great  number  of  knightii  had  stood  fomard  to  detend  the 
Older,  among  whom  were  several  of  those  who  had  con- 
fessed and  afterwanla  retracted.  Pliilip,  having  Ibieed 
the  pope  to  nonunate  Philip  de  Mati^ni,  bishop  of  Ctn- 
bray,  the  brother  of  Eng\ierram1  de  Man^ni  hi-  pnme- 
minister,  to  Uie  axchbishopric  ol  Sens,  which  iiad  just 
become  vacant,  and  then  included  the  diocese  of  Paris, 
got  the  new  archbishop  to  convoke  his  provincial  council 
m  the  capita],  on  Sunday,  the  10th  of  May,  1310 ;  and 
this  body,  on  the  Wedneeday  morning  followingt  had  fiftar* 
four  of  the  defendeie  of  the  older,  who  had  foracrly  niada 
confession,  brought  out  as  *  relapsed  heretics'  to  a  field 
behind  the  abbey  of  St.  Antoine,  and  there  committed  to 
the  flames.  They  all  died  a.ssertinj:'  l  :;  :.-  innocence  and 
that  of  the  order.  Tlus  temble  exainplv  was  speedily  imi- 
tated in  the  province  of  Rheims  and  elsewhere;  and 
some  months  after,  the  archbishop  of  Sens  held  himself 
another  council,  and  burned  four  more  knights.  These 
proceedings  put  aitop  to  the  attempt  wt  defending  the 
order :  the  rest  of  the  knights  who  had  undertaken  this 
task  now  all  declared  their  renouncement  of  it.  Mean- 
while a  general  council  had  been  appointed  by  Clement 
to  meet  at  Vienne  in  October,  1311.  It  aasembled  on  the 
13th  of  that  month,  but  it  was  not  found  so  compliant  as 
Philip  and  the  pope  had  expected  ;  and  Clement,  having 
put  an  end  to  the  scesioa,  aseemliled  the  cardinab  and  a 
few  otiier  pretetes  upon  whom  he  could  depend  in  a  secret 
con.sistoiy,  and  abolished  the  order  by  hi.s  own  mithnrity, 
on  the  22nd  of  March,  1312.  When  the  couiii,il  rtiis- 
sembled,  pursuant  to  the  adjournment,  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  Philip  was  seated  on  Clement's  right  l^nd,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  and  his  sons,  and  attended  by  an 
imposing  miUtary  force ;  and  his  hoUness  read  the  biul  of 
abdition,  the  council  listening  in  alence.  It  was  formally 
published  on  the  2nd  of  May  following.  On  the  18th  of 
March,  1314,  Molay,  the  grand-master,  and  Guy,  com- 
mander or  i?rand-prior  of  Normandy,  who  had  all  this 
while  remained  in  prison  at  Paris,  werp  bnxit^ht  before 
tlie  archbishop  of  Sens,  condemned  to  death,  and  burned 
on  one  of  the  small  islands  in  the  Seine,  about  the  spot 
where  the  ilatiie  of  H«wi  IV.  i*  now  erected  on  tiia  Font 
NeuC 

After  ill,  dement  and  Philip,  the  fbnner  of  whom  died 

suddenly  about  a  month,  and  the  latter,  of  a  fall  from  Ms 
horse,  within  a  year  after  the  martvTdom  of  Dc  Molay,  were 
able  to  *  tre  to  themselves  onfy  a  small  portion  of  the 
plunder  wliicli  they  had  probably  hoped  for.  The  kin^  of 
France  seized  and  kept,  or  divided  with  his  confedemte, 
the  moveable  woperty  of  tlie  Templam  in  that  countiy: 
but  there,  and  deo  In  England,  and  throoghont  the  rest 
Europe,  with  the  exception  ot'  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  was 
fouua  necc^ary  to  transfer  their  landed  poweanons  to  the 
Hospitallers,  or  Kni^'ht.s  of  St.  John  (at  this  time  c  i:n:ii<i;ily 
known,  from  the  place  where  they  had  fixed  their  iiead 
residence,  as  the  Knights  of  Rliotles).  In  Spain  the  lands 
of  the  Templars  were  bestowed  upon  the  Kwghts  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mont^  a  new  order,  founded  fai  1317;  end  in 
Portugal  the  aocie^ 

Order  of  Christ,  which  still  subsists.  It  is  affirmed  thai 

even  in  France  the  order  of  the  Terr/y  lar-  l  as  survived  to 
our  own  day;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  sovitiy  uaJling  itself 
by  that  name  exists  in  Paris,  which  professes  to  I  t  i  i  pos- 
session of  tke  original  register  and  records  of  the  antient 
Templars,  and  to  nave  be«t  governed  by  an  \inbroken 
snecession  of  gnuKUmasten,  many  of  them  of  illuatriouf 
rank,  ever  once  Ihe  time  oS  Jaequee  da  Molay.  It  pretends 
therefore  to  be  the  stipreme  chapter  of  the  order.  In  Eng- 
land, and  we  believe  also  in  Germany,  the  Fteeraasons  are 
in  the  habit  of  holding  themselves  up  ai  a  iOlt  Of  fCpre- 
Mint&tives  uf  the  antient  Templars. 

It  is  asserted  by  Matthew  Paris,  that  about  the  year  1244 
the  manors  or  estates  in  pooseasion  of  tlie  Templars  through- 
out Christendom  already  amounted  to  9000 ;  and  it  Has 
been  calculated  that  the  entire  revenues  of  ttM  Older  when 
it  was  dissolved  did  not  fall  short  of  six  millions  sterling, 
though  it  seems  impossible  that  this  .should  not  be  a  great 
exRE^ireration.  Their  possessions  in  England  particularly 
were  even  at  a  cuinpLLratively  early  iu  fiod  of  peat  extent 

and  value,  as  may  be  seen  from  rn  *  in^uMtio»  or  account 
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of  their  lands,  taken  by  royal  autlionty  in  the  ye»r'1185. 
•Weil  Dugdale  has  printed  in  lus  >  Monaaticon  '  (vol.  vi.. 
liL  iif  pp.  815,  &c.,  edition  of  1H30).  They  are  aipposed 
&  hsvt  Men  Nttled  in  the  Old  Temiple,  tk  Londai,  vbieh 
itood  on  the  south  side  of  Holborn,  near  ttw  pment 
Southampton  Buildinf^,  by  the  besrinninij  of  the  miB:n  of 
Stephen  :  thev  removed  to  their  new  house  at  llie  western 
extremity  ot  T'leet  Street,  the  site  of  which  still !rt'tain»  the 
name  of'  the  Temple,  in  118B.  ThM  «M  tlw  dMf  Wtt  of 
the  order  in  England. 

The  queation  of  the  scuilt  or  innocence  of  the  Templars 
Iwalwen  mnah  diieiwBetl  in  modem  tunea;  and  although 
it  naj  be  nid  to  be  now  almoat  nnhremllf  admitted  tint 
tile  particular  charges  upon  which  they  were  condemned 
were  for  the  most  part  entirely  unfounded,  some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  sthow  the  probability  that  the  order 
nevertheles*  was  held  together  by  certain  secret  principles 
or  doctrine«  which  made  ita  existencL-  ilaiiu'erous  to  society 
and  called  for  its  suppremon.  Von  Hammer,  for  instance, 
in  hia  *  Oeiehiehte  der  Aaiaasinen '  for  *  History  of  the 
Ammm').  of  which  there'  is  «a  jBqgliab  tmutation 
by  Br.  G.  C.  Wood,  has  endesvonred  to  eitabliih  a  limi- 

larity  and  cntmection  between  the  order  of  the  Tenw 
pl;4P^  nnd  that  famous  association:  :uid  in  a  disquisition, 
printed  m  the  sixth  volume  of  hi»  '  Mines  de  lOrient,' the 
same  writer  has  attempted  to  convict  the  order  of  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  apostasy,  idolatry,  and  impietv  of  tlie 
Onoatica  nnd  Opbianitea.  Von  Hammcfa  Eaaay  Iiaa  been 
■mwered  hy  M.  Raynonard,  in  •  long  note  printed  in  the 
fifth  Tolnme  of  Michaud's  *  Histoire  des  Croisades,'  p. 
972,  he.;  and  also  in  two  articles  in  the  'Journal  dea 
Savans'  for  March  and  April.  1819 ;  and  in  two  others, 

Eblished  in  the  '  Bibliotndque  Universelle,'  torn,  x.,  p. 
7,  and  torn,  x.,  p.  3.  The  documents  relating  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  Tempian  were  tirst  publiihed  in  a 
work  entitled  '  Traitez  conoemant  la  Condemnation  dea 
Templiera,'  par  M.  Du  Ftay,  Sw.,  Puia,  IflM;  inmated, 
with  additions,  under  the  title  of  *  Wkam  de  n  Con- 
demnation desTemplien,'  K:c.,  par  Pierre  Du  Puy,  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Bnixelle*.  17 Ki:  and  under  tliat  of  'Histoire  de 
I'Ordre  Militaire  des  Templiers,  avec  les  Pii^ces  .I.istitica- 
tives,' 4to.,  Bruxelies,  1751.  OUier  works  on  the  tiubiect  are 
— •  Nieolai  GSrtleri  Historia  Templariorum,'  8vo.,  Amstel., 
IWl,  Hid,  with  luge  additions,  1708 ;  •  Cbrirtiani  Thomaaii 
BisKftalio  dt  THnplariorom  Bipiitttai  Ordino  Skdikdo,'  4to., 
Halae,  I70B;  Baj'ncuard.  '  Monumens  Historiques  relatifli 
k  la  Condamnation  des  Tomplier*,'  Sro..  Paris,  1813; 
Voltaire, '  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  et  I'Esprit  des  Nations,'  chan. 
66 ;  Muntcr.  '  Sfatutenbuch  des  Orden»  der  Tempel- 
herren  ;'  Wilike, '  Geschiclite  des  Tcmpclhencnordens  ;' 
'Secret  Societies  of  the  Middle  Aires'  (in the ' Libnuy  of 
Bntoitainine  Knowledge '),  12mo.,  Lond.,  1837:  and  ' The 
"HUbuf  of  the  Knichts  Templars,  the  Temple  Cnnreh,  and 
ttie  Temple,'  by  C.  G.  Addison.  Esq..  4to.,  D)nd.,  18tt.  See 
also  Tanner's  '  Notifia  Monastiea,'  fol..  Lond.,  1744,  pp- 
307-310,  for  numerous  references  to  printed  books  and 
M^.  on  the  subject  of  the  Ti'inulars. 

TEMPLE  the  Latin  •  Tempium  ).  What  is  known  of 
the  architecture  of  the' nations  of  anticiuity  is  derived 
diieflj  fhini  their  temdes ;  for  of  all  their  public  edifices 
thon  devoted  to  reliipon  arc  the  moet  nmnenma,  if  we 
except  perhaps  thoso  of  the  Romans,  the  remains  of 
whose  tnermiB,  aqueducts,  tlieatres.  amphitheatres,  and 
other  monuments  of  that  ela*s,  are  as  common  as  their 
temples,  and  have  been  as  well  preserved.  Nearly  all  of 
what  may,  for  distinction's  sake,  be  termed  the  columnar 
architecture  of  the  antient.s— Eeyptians,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans— is  seen  in  their  temples.  In  those  of  the  Egyptians, 
it  may  be  said  to  display  itself  exclusively,  and  fikewis^ 
mneh  more  extensiyely  than  in  the  temples  of  the  other 
two,  with  this  further  ditfercnco  as  recrards  the  general 
desit^  and  character,  viz.  that  in  the  Ka:yptiaii  aiitiees  the 
columns  are  placed  />(/THfi//y.  that  in,  so  as  to  form  colon- 
nades along  the  sides  of  an  enclosed  fore-court,  and  the 
portal  or  frontispiece  of  the  temple  itself.  Of  this  disposi- 
non  of  the  entire  plan,  with  a  walled-in  eortile  or  eloiater, 
an  example  is  rftown  in  Bstptiaw  Aacmracnnwfp.  816\ 
where  ot^icr  particulars  relative  to  Egyptian  temples  and 
some  of  the  characteristic  differences  netween  them  and 
those  of  the  Greeks  are  mentioned.  Instead  of  heiiui  com- 
posed of  a  variety  of  part.s  ^rrtiiijied  and  combined  together, 
these  latter  consist  only  of  a  simple  parallelogram,  a  celln, 
or  body  of  the  temple  itaeU;  either  m  aniw,  or  dae  ptrw- 


ieral,  that  is,  entirely  surrounded  with  an  external  colon- 
nade ;  for  to  these  two  distinctions  may  be  reduced  all 
those  subordinate  ones  for  which  separate  technical  tenM 
have  been  invented,  yet  they  do  not  at  all  aiToot  the  ga* 
neral  ahape  and  outUne,  which  still  rcfluina  a  aia^  a»> 
broken  parallelogram,  either  with  or  without  external 
colonnatles  alone  its  sides. 

An  explanation  of  those  terms  having  lieen  civen  in 
Civil  Arc  hitkcttrk,  paire  221.  col.  1.  we  refer  to  what  t» 
there  said  for  the  respective  definitions,  and  inatead  <rf 
rep— ting  them,  now  introduce  here  what  will  render  ttMn 
intaUigible,  and  be  of  aniatroee  in  tbo  pMMt 
r«  vil.  omm^Im  of  the  ddtatnl  9mm  of  pkn  ia 
or  flio  •numMnt  of  tiM  eolinaa. 
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Thoneh  90  cxcceJin^y  small  as  to  show  Irttle  mote  than 
the  position  of  the  columns,  without  any  regard  to  exact- 
ness in  other  respects,  these  slight  diagrams  will  both  »erve 
to  render  evident  many  circumstances  that  cannot  else  be 
ftilly  explained,  and  also  to  exempli^  the  re^ective 
denominationa  of  temples  and  poiticoe  •ec<Mdin|^  to  flw 
number  of  cdunna  in  front.  The  one  '  in  antit '  is  a 
distyle  in  anti»,  there  being  only  two  columiw  between 
the  anla;,  or  three  intercoUimns,  as  in  the  two  tetrastyle 
examples  (^prostyle  and  amphiprostylej ;  whereas  wer< 
there  four  columns  between  the  antap,  it  would  become 
t-  'r  utijlr  in  anlix,  and  have  as  many  intercolumns  as  ao 
h'\ius!ij!,\  uf  which  last  the  peripteral  figure  is  an  ex- 
ample." Tlie  dipteral  aod  paeudoAlipteiid  are  both  oclo- 
ntyies :  and  the  nypeethnd  a  decattylt.  This  last  may  also 
be  taken  as  an  example  (though  an  imperfect  onCj  of  a(/r- 
}irii\tyle,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  portico  were  a  mere 
prostyle,  it  would  project  forward  two  intercolumns  from 
the  body  of  the  temple.  In  this  figure  the  pronaos  may 
also  be  termed  ]M%Nl4rle:,  On  ftccount  of  the  great  number 
of  columns  in  successive  rows  between  the  side  walls  en- 
clusinK  that  part  of  the  plan  (pronaos),  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  oipteral  or  double  tetrtustyle  in  antis,  having 
a  distvle  in  antis  behind  it,  and  a  dtprostyU  decattyle  in 
front  of  it.* 

Still  there  is  no  variety  whatever  as  to  external  form,  no 
individuil  ctaancter  ts  to  outfine  or  even  the  gcncrel  pr^ 


•  Thoogti  »uch  U  th»  n»r  in  the  Ki*'"'  i*-*  ' 

hyiiatlinit,  it  nuil  not  lliarerim  ba  M|| 
y^n  hntathrsL  at  «U  hv(»taiil  mm  i 
l«nt  004*  )m4  dem  poIjntvWaMaHl 
MilhalloMar  ttoM  la  ftoai. 
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portion^,  nothing  of  oombination  or  of  design,  u  the  last 

tenii  usually  understood ;  but  the  difference  of  effeet 
(Itpcnded  altuiretlier  upon  the  actual  dinu'tisioiis  of  tlie 
sMictaies,  upon  niiiteriai  and  execution,  upon  circiiin- 
i>tancesot'  detail  and  tini&h,  and  on  l  lie  de^ee  and  particu- 
lar kind  of  decoration  in  regard  to  sculpture  and  poly- 
ebromtc  emb«lli«hm«Bt.  The  only  instanoa  ol  oooiniw- 
tioo  md  grouping  ia  ttwt  airorded  by  the  KeefaUMiini,  or 
triple  temple  un  the  Acropolii  at  AtDvos,  which  has  t;vo 
distinct  porticos,  vi/.  an  Ionic  hexa«tvle  monopront;,  le  at 
■As  eH*t  end,  and  a  tetra-style  dipro«tyle  of  the  saiun  urder 
on  its  north  *ide,  and  upon  a  lower  level ;  besides  whu  b 
thiere  is  a  smaller  attached  or  projecting  structure  at  the 
lonth-we-st  an;;1e,  forming  a  tetrastyle  diprostyle  arrange- 
ment ot'  ciiryatic  figures,  nuMd  upon  a  Mreen-wall  or 
podium.  The  combination  »  here  not  very  tuunoooious, 
since  no  regard  haabeen  paid  to  symmetry  ;  for  which  ver}' 
rea.s<in  it  is  all  the  more  ?>trikiMit.  to  formini;  a  decided  con- 
trast to  the  unvaried  and  even  inoiiutonuus  uuilurmit^ 
perviidinK  the  teiuple-*fchiteeture  of  the  Greeks.  It  is 
almost  the  only  Grecian  structure  that  can  t>e  said  to  be  as 
much  distinguished  by  picturesqueness  as  by  elegance  of 
arcfaitaclunf  <letailvaiKl  li  k  therefora  to  ba  nipatted  that 
it  haa  not  b«en  ahidied  by  modern  ardiitecta,  with  enedaJ 

reference  to  such  quality,  instead  of  their  attention  lieinfi;- 
almost  exclusively  (,'iveM  to  the  details  and  proportioujj  ul' 
the  individual  parts.  Thw  editiee  moreov  er  affords  almost 
the  only  lusitancc  in  Uie  Grecian  style  ol  distinct  porticos 
or  prostyles  projecting  from  a  building  [PoeticoJ,  other 
portieoa  being  either  m  antit,  so  as  to  be  recetMa  wiUiia 
UM  naio  walls  forming  the  sides  of  the  edifice :  or  are 
oolf  tbo  cod  or  ends  <rf  the  eoionnadea  contimiad  through- 
out the  whole  extmor :  consequently  in  neither  ease  does 
such  portico  show  itself  as  an  actual  prostyle.  Tlie  only 
other  known  examples^  of  Greek  prostyles  are  the  two 
small  Ionic  temples  at  Athens,  that  on  tlie  hanks  of 
the  nissuB,  called  the  temple  of  Panop ;  and  that  dedi- 
cated to  Nike  Apteros,  or  Wingless  Victoiy.  BoUi  liie^- 
were  ampbiprot^rtei  and  not  tn  tuUi*,  vvmamtif  bad 
a  projecting  porboo  at  each  end ;  and  in  both  nie  portieoa 
}vere  tetraatvle.  Of  the  former  nothing  now  remains, 
out  it  is  well  known  from  Stuart  .s  deUneatioiio,  and  the 
order  itaelf— of  plain  and  bold  but  elepant  character— hati 
been  adopted  as  the  type— not  to  »ay  stereotype — of 
most  of  our  modem  Grecian  Ionic.  Though  amphipro- 
9tvle»  the  portiooa  were  not  exactly  araUar  in  plan ;  for 
while  the  one  waa  a  mere  monoprostyle,  that  forming  the 
entrance  end  waa  also  deeply  recessed  within  the  main 
walls,  after  the  Tnanncr  of  a  portico  in  antis  without 
Columns.  Tlie  other  temple,  the  ruins  ot"  which  have  tieen 
explored  within  only  a  very  lew  years,  was  a  very  small 
structure,  a  mere  votive  chapel,  cfoac  by  the  west  vont  of 
'he  PropylsBa  of  the  Acropolis,  with  its  binder  portico 
i:icing  the  south  wing  of  that  edifice,  yet  turned  obliqudy 
from  it,  iriiich  want  of  paialleliim  »  utterly  at  Tahmaoe 
^th  all  modem  nottona  of  arcMteetural  a^netry  and 
*>lder.  Vet  although  they  carried  regularity  almost  to 
lau'ty  excess,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  paid  no  /eeard  to  it 
\\hatever  in  di.spo>,iiit;  huildiiit,'*  ri  i-  i  !i,  to  each  other,  for 
there  is  a  similar  and  apparently  intcntiunal  want  of  paral- 
lel i-n;  between  the  Parthenon  and  Erechtheion  on  the 
Acropolis  itself ;  nor  ate  eitiier  <tf  them  in  a  line  with  the 
"ropylu^a,  or  equidistant  from  soch  line  or  axia.  [Pak- 
TMBKON— Man.j 

/nils  inattention  to  unifomjity  of  arrangement,  where 
mfterent  buildings  arc  brought  toL'ether  on  one  ::enerRl 
plan,  shows  a  striking  difference  of  taiite  in  that  respect 
between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks.  The  temples  of 
the  Egyptiar.s  consist  of  various  architectural  part*  aubor« 
«li:iKte  to  the  principal  structure,  but  combining  with  that 
<^nd  \r  th  each  other  to  form  a  whole ;  which 


somet  mea  ftirther  extended  by  an  architectural  avenue  of 

*ph.nxes  in  fmn*  i.f  tlie  buifdinp^.  Tin-  ('-vrks,  on  the 
contrary,  ceriaiiiiy  did  not  attempt  to  imitate  or  rival 
the  £||^rptian8  in  the  extent  and  complex  arrangement 
0.  their  temples,  thoujfh  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  were  onginal!v  indebted  to  them  for  much  of  their 
architectural  knowfedge.  Iheff  tempka  were  aimoat  in- 
'  f"*hhr  ain|^  atnieturea,  no',  onlf  detached  fK»  bat 
^Jtofether  nneooaected  with  adjacent  ones,  instead  of 
fomubf  with  than  a  symmetrically  arranged  asaemblage 
Wr  group.  It  Rcems  liowever  tc  have  been  in  some  decree 
the  practice  to  erect  several  ten^^  in  the  iouBediate 


neighbourhood  of  each  other,  and  in  a  particular  district  oi 

a  city,  as  was  the  cA-se  in  theFonun  and  Capitol  at  Rome, 
where  teai^>te  succeeded  t0teni))Ie  almost  uninterrujttedly  ; 
and  the  nuns  of  Pnstum,  Agrii^entuin.  Selinus,  and  oiher 
places  allow  a  somewhat  aimi^r  concentration  of  sacred 
edifices  about  the  same  apot.  Temples  were  frequently 
aumitnded  hv  a  lacred  frvn  or  plantation  of  trees,  Zhme* 
Mt,  or  else  placed  withm  an  eneloaure,  Pm'bohu,  Ibimed 
either  by  mere  walls  or  by  colonnades,  but  there  are 
bcarcciy  any  examples  of  the  kind  now  remainini: ;  and 
thev  are  ehietly  Roman  w.irks,  viz.  the  temples  at  liaalliec 
aud  Palmyra.  Similarly  enclosed  and  t>tanding  in  the 
centre  of  a  peribolus  or  piazza  (therefore  very  different  in 
plan  from  an  Eg)-ptian  temple  preceded  by  a  fore-court^, 
were  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Jttno,  Venus  and  Roma, 
at  Rome  [Romah  AacmwruitB.  p.  74]  ;  that  of  .Tupiter 
Olympius  at  Athens,  a  work  completed  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian;  and  also,  among  Gnei  o-,\jiiatic  examples,  the 
temple<i  of  Mmerva  Polias  at  Prane,  and  Apollo  Didy- 
ma-us  at  Milet ii>. 

Similar  as  it  is  upon  the  whole  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  the 
temple-architecture  of  the  Romans  differs  from  it  in  many 
other  ciieumatanecs  besides  thoae  of  s^le;  which  latter 
was,  with  ▼eryfew  exceptions,  Oorinthiao— the  national 
style  of  the  Romans.  a.s  the  Doric  was  of  Hpccce  and  its 
Italian  colonies.  One  leadin^r  di>linclion  in  reu'aril  to  ;;ene- 
ral  an-angement  is,  tliat  Roman  ])lans  were  luiidly  ever  in 
antti,  and  not  often  peripiemi,  but  geueia,lly  prostyle,  with 
the  portico  projecting  out  from  the  ceila,  or  body  of  the 
structure,  three  or  more  intercolumns,  so  as  to  be  Iriprt 
st^lff  &c.  [Portico.]  Such  facade  was  generally  Ibmiet 
distinsuiabecl  by  having  a  flight  of  steps  enclosed  within 
pcderada  at  its  ends,  which  were  continued  as  a  podium  or 
moulded  ba.*cment  alone  tHe  sides  of  the  editiee;  whereas 
the  Greeks  raised  the  temples  only  three  steps  or  so  above 
the  fjrouiui.  and  csiried  those  ur.uliMi  quite  round  the 
structure,  wherefore  each  elevation  or  side  of  their  perip- 
teral temples  was  uniform  in  design,  having  no  other  variety 
tbaa  that  psodueed  bgr  greater  extent  and  number  of 
coiomiu  in  one  direction,  and  bv  the  pei^ents  at  the 
extremities.  The  Romans  certainly  evinced  greater  1a»tc 
for  both  contrast  and  picturestpie  combination  than 
the  Greeks,  although  decidedly  infenor  to  them  in  beauty 
of  detail  and  finish  of  execution  ;  except  perhaps  in  one 
or  two  particular  examples  of  that  order  which,  although 
called  Corinthian,  is  so  peculiarly  tliar  own,  thait  Roman 
would  be  the  more  correct  name  for  it.  tn  order  to  give 
greater  dignity  to  the  whole  temple  or  to  the  principal 
structure  m  an  u«htteotural  group,  they  elevated  it  upon 
not  a  mere  basement  or  substructure  with  an  ascent  in 
front  or  at  bulii  ends,  but  upon  a  sjireaditig-oul  platform, 
constituting  a  terrace  on  ever)'  side.  They  appear  to  have 
occasionally  formed  a  succcsmon  of  terraces  of  flights  of 
steps,  leading  up  to  if  uut  continued  on  every  side  of  the 
building.  The  celebrated  Temple  of  Fortune  at  Prsneste, 
usually  supposed  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  SuUa, 
was  a  very  remarkable  example  of  the  kind.  Very  little 
now  remains  of  it,  except  the  terraces  themselves;  neither 
have  we  any  account  of  the  architecture,  but  besides  tins 
)>rincipal  ecbticc  or  temple  there  were  several  subordinate 
ones,  on  the  different  platforms.  '  I  know  of  no  other 
example,'  says  Woods,  in  his  •  Letteia  of  an  Arduteot,' 
*  either  of  antient  or  modern  times,  where  so  great  a  nnm- 
ber  of  edifices,  ami  oocupyiog  ao  great  an  extent,  were 
combined  into  one  regular  anasymmetrieal  plan ;  and  oiu- 
admiration  is  .still  im  reiused  when  ue  cotui<fer  that  it  was 
nccesaary  not  only  to  erect  the  building,  i)ut  absolutely  to 
build  a  place  for  it  to  stand  on.' 

Circular  plans  lor  temples  arc  peculiar  to  the  Romans, 
and  occasion  a  diversil  v  of  character  not  to  be  met  with  in 
those  of  the  Greeks,  liesidea  the  two  simplest  forms,  the 
monopteral  and  pcHjiteral,  which  have  been  shown  above, 
there  were  other  varieties  and  combinations.  For  a 
notice  of  some  of  them  we  refer  to  Rokan  Aiichitkcttire 
I  p.  7'.i]. 

Instead  of  entering  into  fornud  descriptions  of  parliculai 
temples,  we  subjoin  a  synopsis  with  accompanying  remarks, 
fctome  of  the  measurements  and  other  particulars  stated  in 
it  may  not  exactly  accord  with  otjicr  accounts  of  the 
respeetive  structuMaj  for  ao  neat  la  fluently  the  dis- 
i  repaney  between  aimrent  authorities,  whether  tariters  or 
delineators  and  restoren,  that  it  la  impoiriUetii  obtaiB 
complete  accuraqr. 
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Hexaatyle,  peripteral,  with  12  intercdumnc  od  rides,  46  x  106  ftct 
Oetast^e,  peripteral,  hyptethral,  100X228 feet;  letinus  andChIfi> 

crates,  architects.  [Parthenon.] 
Hexastyle  oa  both  fronts,  with  wings  of  a  smaller  order,  at  ri^ 

angles  to  west  front  [FanBiiroir— Pton.]  Mnaridec,  ndH- 

tect,  437^2  »jC. 
Heiastyie.  praityle  at  caat  «iid»  wiCh  a  tetaaafyle,  dipcoitfle  m 

north  ride. 

Tetnitylct  amphiprostyle.    A  well-knowii  oamnle,  thourii  m 
loncrer  cxtaat,  nMiiig  been  deilngfcd  liy.the  TuHie  rinee  Mnari^ 

time. 

Tetrastyle,  amphiprostyle.  Recently  explored,  and  since  rebuilt 
DecBstylt:,  peripteral,  columns  60  feet  hiph.  96x  259  fptrt.  Encloedi 
by  a  peribolus.   A  Roman  work  orij^inally  besriui  in  the  time  o( 
Insistratus,  continued  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  completed 
by  Hadrian. 

A  square  building  of  about  180  feet  on  each  ride,  with  a  doden- 
style  colonnade  forming  the  weit  front.  This  temple  be^un  h\ 

Ictinus ;  colonnade  added  by  Philo,  architect,  about  ril.o  b.c. 
Hexastyle  on  both  fronts,  with  inner  Ionic  order  as  at  Athens 

SO  X  60  feet.     A   second  and  .smaller  propylira  within  the 

peribolus,  distyle  in  antis.  See  *  Unedited  iintiquuiea  of  Atti«a. 

None  of  these  buildings  now  iCaMin. 
EptasfylCt  peripteral,  or  with  aeven  columns  at  each  end,  and  fom^ 

teen  on  eadi  ride.  No  cella  temaining ;  but  suppoacd  to  ba«t 

been  a  double  temple,  %vith  a  pasMge  thioa^  tlie  centn^  frOB 

the  sides,  dividing  the  c«Ua  into  two, 
Hexastyle,  periptei«],  11  intnooluDna  on  ridci,  a3x)0  ftct. 
Distyle  in  antis. 


Hexastyle,  peripteral,  hyptethial,  4t  X  80  feet.   Ttiis  structure  u 
cekbiatea  for  iti  polyobiomy  and  aeulpture  (tlie  yEipnctna  Hv^ 

blca). 

Hexastyle,  peripteral,  hypaethiat,  8R  X  290  feel.   Complctod  iboot 

435  B.C.    Libun,  architect. 
Hexastyle,  peripteml,  hyp^Rthral,  47X12-')  teet.  Date  about  430 ■>«• 

Ictinus,  architect.  In  mterior,  Ionic  columns. 
Feripteral,  hjrpattnral.  Doric  intennUy ;  iriitti  vpfcr 

order.  Scopaa,  architect. 
Hexastyle,  penpteial. 
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Hexastyle,  peripteral,  hypaethral,  TSXISTj  feet. 

Hexastvle,  peripteral,  47x107  feet.   [P.«»rAN  Abcbitecturk.] 

Apteral,  or  with  eniptgad  rolnniTii>  ^tastyle,  182x380  feet. 
(For  dcacription.  Me  AmnoBimnc.)  Wilkins.  in  bii  icriocatjea 
of  it,  tnahea  this  temple  hexastyle  amphiprostyle. 

Hexastyle,  peripteral,  57X  124  feet. 

Hexn-stylc  peripteral,  31X93  feet.    Deep  pronaos  u.r.d  upisthods- 
mus. 

Hexastvie,  peripteral,  70 X  190  feet.  All  the  exteroai  columns  {m- 

fluted)  standing,  but  no  remain»i  ot  cella. 
Octastyle,  dipteial,  160  X  330  feet.  That  are  temaiiw  of  ftvc 

other  temples,  two  of  vrldch  appear  to  bava  b««n  hen«tfU 

peripteral.  , 
Hexastyle,  13  interodumns  on  rite:  noir  eoivrerted  into  a  churck 

irith  ar-"  -    "  -  - 


Asiatic  Orbbk. 


Diana 

ApoUo  Dl^ 

ntsBus 
IXaoa 


Ionic 

Ions 

Ionic 


Deca.style,  dipteral,  hyp»llir£Ll  ;  columns  60  fret  high  ;  one  of  tbs 
:nrirJs;  Gr>/cian  temples,  being  220  x  'i2;'<  leot.  Otoripbon  aad 
Meta^enes,  architects.    Date  about  340  b-c. 

Decastyle,  dipteral,  hypathial,  164  X  303  feet.  OohnUM  9|  dia* 
meters.   PWonius,  architect.   A  peribolus. 

Octastyle,  pseudo-dipteral,  106  x  198  feet.  Hermogenes,  ardrilect 

HaxaM.pcriBliny«84X  UOfeeU  PythcM, arc&tect, aboot 840 
a.e.  1%e  oraer  the  beat  exampla  of  Ariatie  Ionia.  TtriataBple 
hail  a  peribolus  and  propvUeum;  tbo  latter  taliailyla  tritib  tM 
rows  of  square  pillars  witiun. 
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Hexastyle,  peripteral.  Wtmogtnm,  aieUteet ;  about  the  tiau 
Alexander  the  Gfcat. 

Jmo 

lode 

DMWtjrle,  diptml ;  189  X  S46  feat. 

KOMAM. 


Ckneord 

FortiinaVirilU 
Jupiter  and 
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Jnptter  Stator 


Jupiter  Tonaiu 
ManUHor 

Venuaand 
Roma 

Antoninus  and 
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Pantheon 
Veiita 


Vesta,  or  the 

Sibyl 
Fort  una 

Jupi<«T 

Maisoii  Ciirref, 
or  Temple  of 
Caius  and 
Lucius 
Great  Temple 
Leaser  Temple 
Helios,  or  the 


lonio 

Ionic 

Corinthiaa. 


Corinthiaii 


Ck>rintluan 
Corintliiaii 

Carinthiaa 


OorintMan 

Corinthian 
Corinthian 


Cbrinthiaa 


Corinthian 
Oorinttaiaa 


Corinthian 
Corinthian 
Corinthian 


Bezutjrle.  Appean  to  hare  been  a  diprostyle,  but  nothing  of  tba 

cella  remains. 

Tetraatyle,  diprostyle,  cella  paeudo-peripteral  ;  about  24  X  44  feet. 
Two  sonarate  tcrnpies.  alongside  each  other,  in  centre  of  a  colon- 

nadeu  penbolujt.   Similar  in  dimensions,  but  the  one  octa«tvle, 

peripteral ;  the  other  octastyle,  diprostyle.   Erected  by  Metellua 

Macedonicua,  about  140  B.C.  No  remains ;  but  the  authori^  is 

the  antient  plan  of  Rome  in  the  eapitol. 
Suvposed  to  nare  been  octastyle,  periptefal.    Hie  calebrated 

*  Tbiee  Columns,*  in  the  Forum,  are  all  that  now  remain  of  tUa 

very  fine  example. 
Octastyle,  dipteral ;  92x1 15  feet.    Columns  47  fppt  high. 
Of  this  teniplo.  sonietinios  railed  th:xt  ot"  Nui  va,  only  Itiret'  columia 

remaining ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  octsiityle,  peiipteral. 
Decastyle,  meudo-peripteral,  enclosed  within  a  peribolus  fonmd 

by  double  colonnadea  ot  a  leaer  order.   LRoxAif  AacBl* 

nemtat,  p.  74.] 
Hexaafyle.  tn^rostylej  33  X  85  ftet. 

An  octastyle.  triprostyle,  attached  toamtttllda.  [PMKtltOM.J 
A  circular  ]>eripteral  of  20  columns. 

[For  further  description,  and  an  acCOWlt  of  oUier  temptei  at 
Rome,  see  Rome,  p.  9:),  &c.] 
A  dieular  peripteral,  of  18  columns  around  cella.  Th9  Older  a 

veiy  peculiar  and  Una  example^  [Rohan  ABCHrrEcnmB.] 
No  TemiiiM  of  this  edebrated  temple  itself ;  but  merely  of  the 

-series  of  terraces  and  Eights  of  stcjis  on  which  it  Ifaa  elevated. 
Hexastyle,  tetraprostylc  ;  about  TjO  X  1 10  feet. 
HexaatyU  ,  Inprostyle;  order  continued  alon:^  the  cdlai  nulil^  it 

a  pseudo-pcripterai  j  38  X  77  feeL  [Numss.J 

Decastyle,  peripteral ;  IflO  X  280  feet  rBAAuacI 

Octastyle,  periptenl ;  118  X  225  feet.  [BxalbecI 
Octastyle,  peripteral ;  05  x  180  feet.    Enclosed  witnin  a  peribolus 
about  740  feet  square,   t'omicd   t>y  an   outer  wall  and  two 
range*  of  Corinthian  columns,  meddng  a  double  colonnade. 
[Faurnu.] 


The  above  table  micht  be  tendered  moce  eotnoos  and 
greatly  extended ;  and  Tt  might  aho  twre  been  differently 
arranged  in  several  ways,  each  of  which  would  have  had 
homething  to  recommend  it.  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  may  happen  to  be  consulted.  C'hionoloirii'al 
order,  for  instance,  if  the  respective  dates  could  be  ascer- 
tained with  toletable  accuracy,  may  be  considered  jueter- 
able  by  some  persons ;  or  tltc  buildings  mi^hl  have  been 
classified  according  to  the  Dumber  of  t-olnmns  in  front, 
and  as  bang  in  antu,  proitffk,  peri^^trak  &c. ;  or  else 
according  to  their  relative  use  and  dimenaiean.  In  Ihct  a 
fseparate  table  is  retj^ired  for  each  mode  of  classification 
and  arrangement ;  but  ajs  that  could  not  be  done,  we  have 
idopted  what  we  consider  the  most  satisfactory  upon  the 
-whole.  We  may  however  render  it  in  some  measure  more 
complete  by  here  pointing  out  that  the  decastvle  examples 
mentioned  in  it  are  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  Athens;  Diana, 
Ephesus  ;  Apollo,  liGletus;  Jnno,  Samos;  Venus  and 
Koma,  Rome;  and  the  great  temple  at  Baalbbc.  As 
regards  dimensions  and  relative  size  the  following  are  the 
lanmt  etmetoiee.  via.  s— 

Wiilth  of  Front.  Un«th. 
Ephesus        .       .        .220  feet       423  leet. 
Agrigentiim,  Great  Temple  182  »        360  „ 
Selinu^  Great  Temple    .    160  330  „ 

Venus  and  Koma  .    116  ^        350  »» 

Atheni$,  l^henon  •  100  ,«  228  „ 
Temple  of  Jupiter  .       .      96   „         2rj9  „ 

By  way  of  affording  a  standard  of  comparison,  w  e  add  the 
dimensionsofSt.  Paul's,  London, and  La  Madeleine  ;il  1  i^, 
vi2. :  the  former,  IBO  by  500 ;  the  other  138  by  328  feet. 

TEMPLE,  SOLOMON'S.  For  447  years  after  the  He- 
bi«im  bad  entered  the  land  of  Canaan  they  continued  to 
P.C„No.lHl. 


wonhip  at  the  taberaaele  which  had  been  fiamed  for  their 
use  in  Uie  ^l^emess.  Hie  incongruity  of  a  settled  people 

havincj  only  a  tent  for  the  celebration  of  tlieir  b-plendid 
ritual  service  first  occurred  to  liie  mind  of  David.  It  ap- 
peared unseemly  to  him  that  the  .Ail;  of  Go<l  should  still 
■dwell  between  curtaiiib,'  while  he  abode  himseit  in'a 
house  of  cedar,'  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  build  a 
temple  in  which  the  wonhip  of  God  might  be  more  be- 
comingly condneted  (1  Chron.,  xvii.  I'l.  The  prophet 
Nathan  was  however  coBuaisaioiied  to  infonn  him  that 
having  been  engaged  in  constant  warflire,  and  shed  mneh 
human  blood,  hi  roidd  not  be  allosvcd  to  execute  the 
design  he  had  lonued,  which  was  to  be  reserved  for  the 
eaceful  reij^i  of  hi.**  son  Solomon.  This  undertakini:;  was 
owever  a  principal  subject  of  David's  thought  aad  care 
during  the  remainder  of  his  rdgn ;  and  to  ft  he  appro- 
pciated  a  large  proportion  of  the  immense  treasure  wmeh 
nis  many  vtetones  produced.  He  may  be  said  1o  have 
provided  all.  or  nearly  all,  the  materials  before  his  death  : 
consisting  of  large  but  variously  estimated  quantities  of 
?old  and  silver,  brass  and  iron,  stone  and  timb«r.  He  also 
secured  the  services  of  skilful  mechanics  and  artificers  for 
every  branch  of  the  work,  and  furnished  the  design,  plan, 
and  site  of  the  building ;  so  that  more  of  the  credit  of  this 
work  seems  due  to  David  tliaa  to  Solfnnoa  (1  Ounm^  zzi. ; 
xxii.;  xzviii.  11-19). 

The  Ibondadon  of  the  Temple  was  laid  in  b.c.  1012. 
being  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign  ;  and  in  seven 
years  and  a  half  it  was  completed.  During  this  time 
18:{,600  p< ! ,  lis  uere  employed  on  the  work.  Of  Jews 
there  were  30,000  serving  by  rotation  of  10,000  monthly ; 
and  of  Canaanites  there  were  153,600,  of  whom  70,000 
were  ]abouren»  hewen  of  wood  and  stone,  and 
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8600  (iveneen  of  the  others.  To  nave  the  hboor  of  oar- 
luge,  fh«  paitswere  all  prepared  Ibrtne  atadiitaBiee  from 
tl)«  ait«  of  the  building,  and  when  they  were  brought  to- 
tether,  the  ^tmcture  was  reared  without  the  sound  of 
nammt  rs,  axes,  or  tools  of  iron  (1  Kings,  vi.  7). 

To  tunuah  a  distinct  idea  of  Solomon's  temple  from  the 
materials  wliich  have  reached  u»,  even  if  we  take  in  the 
ideal  temple  of  Kzekiel,  which  is  conceived  to  be  framed 
on  tlie  same  model,  would  require  such  a  combination  of 
real  architectural  knowledge  with  deep  Biblical  learning 
as  have  perhaps  never  been  eonihin«d  in  any  one  person. 
Hence  all  the  descriptions  wlu'  h  have  hicn  deduced  from 
guch  matt  riak  differ  greatly  from  otn!  another.  These  only 
claim  our  conlulencf  in  the  ymints  m  which  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  them  agree  ;  iV-r  suc  h  pomts  of  agreement  appear  to 
embody  all  the  real  inloiination  w  inch  hat  hitherto  been 
eollected  lh>m  the  text.  Tiieie  ara  hofrerer  materiab  of 
eompari«on  and  Uluatntion,  which,  taken  aloof  with  the 
text,  micrht  furnish  some  clearer  notions  than  have  yet 
been  reaUzed  in  a  matter  which  circumstances  have  in- 
vested with  considerable  interest.  1.  It  would  be  consi- 
dered that  the  temple  W8«  on  the  same  essential  plan  us 
the  tabernacle,  differing  chiefly  in  materials,  extent,  and 
in  additions  to  the  enclosure.  2.  Reference  would  be 
nade  to  oiher  antient  Oriental  templet,  of  which  we  know 
more,  and  especially  to  those  of  Egrpt*  «0«M  «f  which  are 
in  sufficient  preservation  to  allow  theft  Telattve  paiti  and  I 
proportions  to  hi'  t  lcariv  mulcrstood.  And  in  this  regard  it  I 
Wkii  be  seen  that  those  plans  oi  the  temple  which  appear  { 
most  in  agreement  with  the  text  offer  the  most  striking  ana-  ; 
logics  to  Egyptian  temples  (see  the  chapter  '  An  Egyptian 
Temple,*  vol.i.,  pp.  68-127,  of  'Egyptian  Antiauitiea,'  in 
Library  of  Bnttrtttining  Kncwkdgty.  And  although  it 
t«  probable  that,  ftom  the  ftiendly  retetions  whieh  Solomon 
had  alrearly  established  with  Egypt,  Egyptian  as  well  as 
Pho-uic  lau  artisits  supplied  the  artistic  labour  for  the  temple 
in  which  the  H(l)rew8  were  themselves  deficient,  such 
analogies  nt  ed  not  be  necessarily  traced  to  imitation,  but 
to  airnilar  conditions  and  circumstances  producing  similar 
renilte.  The  popular  nation  of  a  temple,  as  a  vast  pile  of 
building  in  which,  aa  in  our  eafthedrala,  large  multitudes 
might  a^-scmblp  for  worship  under  cover,  does  not  in  these 
cases  ai)[)' y.  A  temple  was  a  large  area,  enclosed  by  a 
i^ai).  and  laid  out  \\\  Cvnirt>,  where  the  crowds  wott^pped 
and  wlicie  sacnficef*  were  offered :  and  in  colonnades 
around  these  courts,  where  the  worshijipcrs  might  walk  or 
find  ahelter  from  the  sun  or  ram.  Ajiarttnenta  for  the  nu- 
metoos  officiating  priestj*.  and  chiunbers  for  stores  and 
treasures,  also  inerea^d  the  display  of  building  within  and 
around  the  enclosing  walTi.  The  sacred  eolflce  ilaell', 
being  only  infctidcd  1o  conlain  tlm  a-rt'd  rivmho!.*.  and 
being  entered  only  by  the  uiic»t.s  ior  pttrticular  Kciviecs, 
was  never  large;  but  what  it  wanted  in  size  wa.s  made  , 
up  in  coHt  of  materials  and  splendour  of  workmaiuitiip. 
"niese  ideas  apply  equally  to  the  temples  of  Jenmlem  and 
of  Egypt;  and  in  both  the  lacied  building  was  divided 
intoThree  parta,  which  wore  in  Solomon's  temple  called 
thf  \*on-h.  the  Iln'y  Place,  and  the  Most  Holy  Place,  an- 
swenng  in  siunc  di-trrcc  to  the  porch,  the  nave,  and  the 
chancel  ol  Christian  churches,  Ihe  partsor\vhich  were  indeed 
arranged  originally  witii  an  intended  reference  to  those  of 
the  Jewish  temple.  Even  the  pillars  called  Jachin  and 
Boae,  which  Solomon  act  up  at  the  porch,  find  analogies 
in  the  obelisks  which  tiie  Egyptians  placed  in  a  corre- 
spondintj  situation.  3.  Another  source  of  illustration  is 
offered  m  the  more  ample  description  whidi  is  given  by 
•loscphus  of  Ilerotl's  tcinnle  :  i'or  althou£;h  that  appears  to 
have  been  architectiu^liy  a  greater  and  more  imposing 
fabric  than  that  of  Solomon,  there  is  no  doulit  that  il  had 
the  same  parts,  and  that  they  were  similariy  proportioned 
to  each  ottier.  4.  The  MOtient  Christian  churches  alfo 
ofBer  sone  analogies  of  nrm^ment,  whidi  ctoiin  to  be 
consit'ered  when  ^ewed  as  mtended  retraspeete  of  the 
Jewish  b  mplc.  Among  the  plans  of  antient  churches 
giver*  in  Coleman  {Antiq.of  tke  Chritttan  Church,  Andu- 
vci.  U.  s..  ]H4l  ,  that  of  the  chnreh  at l^rs ftfRmli  tome 
remarkable  illustrations. 

The  site  of  Solomon^  Tenij^e  was  the  summit  of  Mount 
Moriah,  one  of  the  cminenees  on  which  Jerusalem  stood. 
This  enunenee  rose  to  no  great  height  wifliin  the  city,  but 
washi:ih  .'\;id  steep  above  the  v.illey  of  the  Kedron,  which  it 
overlooked,  it  faced  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  Mosque  of 
Ow«r  now  ooBopies  the  mine  lit*;  nod  the  inpoangflgnse 


whieh  it  makes  in  eveiy  view  of  Jerusalem  shows  that  s 
mwe  advaatageoua  situation  could  not  have  been  chowo. 
The  top  of  the  hill  was  levelled,  and  the  sides  banked  up  to 
afford  a  sufficient  area.   This  area  was  divided  into  twu 

(but  in  Herod's  temple  three  i  courts,  in  the  oatermost  Oi 
which  stood  tlie  people.    It  was  separated  by  a  low  *»!' 
(or,  as  some  think,  by  a  latticed  fence  or  trellis  ;  from  tbf 
inner  court,  called  the  Court  of  tlie  Priests,  in  which  wm 
the  great  altar  of  burnt  offering  and  where  the  priests  and 
Le\ites  officiated  in  view  of  the  people,  and  in  firont  of  the 
holy  house,  or  jjroper  temple.  The  proper  temple,  as  pre- 
viously indicated,  was  an  oblon?  'M:;'ilir:i;.    It  wa_H  7t)  cu:i:;> 
in  length,  20  in  width,  and  30  m  iieiglii ;  this  la>t  w  as  how- 
ever only  the  elevation  of  the  house  or  holy  place,  for  ttw 
innermost  sanctuary  was  but  20  cubits  high  (\  Ktngt,^. 
20) ;  and  although  the  porch  is  said,  in  1  Chron.,  iii.  4,  to 
have  been  120  cubita  high,  or  four  times  the  heij^  of  the  ' 
mun  building,  thennmben  in  tiiattezt  are  nowgcnmlly  ' 
atlmitted  to  b«  corrupted  :  20  cubita,  which  we  find  in  th*  | 
antient  versions,  is  probably  the  true  number ;  Heins;  tht 
same  heii^ht  as  the  sjuufuai-y.    The  porch  covered  the 
breadth  ui  the  building  2U cubits,  and  was  10  cubits  deep:  i 
the  holy  place  was  40  cubit^t  long  by  20  wide  ;  and  the 
sanotuaiy  was  a  perfect  square  of  20  cubits.   The  buildioc  i 
fltonted  the  east  Along  the  mnth  and  south  sides,  sod  I 
the  west  end  of  the  stmotnie,  wen  attached  certMa  bidd- 
ings called  'side  chambers,*  in  three  stories,  each  five 
cubits  high.  This  made  ITj  cubits  of  total  elevation,  which 
was  not  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  main  building,  la  • 
whose  walls,  above,  there  was  thereiore  room  for  tb*  I 
splayed  windows  which  gave  light  tu  the  temple. 

The  sacred  utensils  were  of  the  same  description  and 
occupied  the  same  relative  position  aa  in  the  tabamads:  ' 
but  some  of  them  were  larger,  as  iht  altar,  candleStiA 
&c..  in  proportion  to  the  more  extensive  cstablislmun!  u 
which  tney  belonged.  The  principal  uf  the  new  uteoaU 
was  the  i  t  !  rivzen  laver  for  abuitions,  which  rcsled  OB 
the  back^  of  twelve  oxen  of  the  same  metal. 

The  inner  sanctuary  was  separated  fi-om  the  holy  fdaet 
by  a  rich  cortatn  or  veil.  The  whole  of  the  intianor  «« 
wmnsooted  with  eedar,  carved  with  figm^  of  dicnibaB. 
palm-trees,  and  flowers,  and  then  overlaid  with  the  finest 
gold.  The  doors  were  also  covcrwl  with  gold  :  all  the 
utensils  ill  the  house  were  of  that  im-t;il  ;  and  evt-!;  the 
floor  appeaiii  tu  Itave  been  overlaid  with  it  1  Kmgf. 
vi.  90).  It  13  this  lavish  expenditure  of  precious  me'si 
upon  the  building,  and  ttie  elaborate  workmaruthip  be- 
stowed upon  it,  which,  rather  than  its  architectoral  efieCL 
accounts  for  the  reports  of  its  surpassing  magrufioenee. 
and  for  the  immense  wealth  consumed  in  its  ereelioa 
The  ])opular  impression  concerning  if,  however,  bet'u' 
biLsed  lather  upon  the  exajr^erated  slatemenu  of  Jasephu> 
than  ujKin  the  more  sober  accounts  in  Sc  ripture,  does,  r^c 
doubt,  greatly  exceed  the  truth.  More  might  be  said 
its  richness  than  of  its  grandeur.  Its  wealth  iis  indsed 
attested  by  the  spoliations  of  suecesnve  ldiu|s  eund  ea»- 
querors ;  and  it  may  be  wdl  to  remember  mt  ttris  im 
not,  as  in  other  nations,  one  of  many  tempU  :,,  but  was  \hf 
sole  temple  of  the  whole  nation,  and  lu  tit*;  prodiM^ioa  ^ 
w  hich  tne  whole  BBtieii  eould  thenfore  oooMntnle  ifc 
resources. 

The  Temple  of  Solomon  retained  its  pristine  spIenQ.v:- 
only  for  finty  years,  «vhen  its  treasures  were  pliiiia«f«d 
Shishak,  king  of  Egypt.  After  undergoing  varioua  otksr 

profanations  and  pillages,  it  was  finally  destn^yed  lis 
the  Chaldffiana  under  Nebuchadnesxar,  b.c.  588,  af^f 
havini;  stiXKl  417  year>..    Alter  the  Captiviiy.  the  tenij-i 
wa»  rebuilt,  on  the  mme  plan,  and  ou  a  mure  exten>jv. 
scale,  but  with  greatly  diminished  splendour.    This  tenip>- 
stood  until  some  years  before  the  birth  of  Chriat»  wtee 
Herod  the  Great,  to  propitiate  his  subjeet8»  wbon  naost  ef 
the  ncmires  9t  Ms  reign  had  tended  to  «Xiiii>ei»te.  o^- 
d^rtook  to  rebuild  it  on  a  larger  scale  and  vsith 
ma^'nifu  encc.    In  nine  years,  during  which  tJ0,0OO  wcr» 
men  were  constantly  employed,  he  accomplinhed  hi*  i— - 
filial  desit:!! :  an<l  proihiced  a  fabric  whicli,  whil^  r'- 
same  in  its  essential  characteristics,  much  surpaA»ed  Ot  ' 
Temple  of  Solomon  in  extent  and  architecture:,  althuoc*  ' 
the  precious  metel  mav  have  been  less  lavishly  daaqpl^pa. 
in  the  interior  deeoraoona.  Manv  yeais  after,  thm  Jess 
'kept  workmen  employed  in  embrilisliing  the  i        v  .d  ,: 
the  erection  oi  aodiUonai  buildings  (John,  u.  -Xi  ,.  Ir 
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once  of  1R.UUU  workmen  excited  tome  alarm  for  the  part 

tbeir  might  take  in  the  troubles  which  had  alrpady  cotn- 

neoced,  end  wMeh,  a  few  yc&rs  afler,  broii<;ht  upon  the 

nation  the  armifs  of  Rome  under  Vespa.siaii   in,:  Tittis, 

and  involscd  the  temple  and  city  of  Jiiusalcia  m  one 

common  ruin,  A.n.  70. 

TEMPLE.  SIR  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  slatcsman,  di- 
plomatist, and  writer,  was  bom  at  BlacktViars,  in  London, 

in  the  year  1628,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John 

Temple,  who  was  Master  of  the  Rollt  in  Ireland,  and 

author  of  A  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  which  bepan  in 

IWl.    He  was  eauoated  first  by  his  uncle.  Dr.  Henry 

Hammond,  a  learned  divine  and  zealous  royalist,  and  was 

afterwards,  on  his  mu-le  beint;  turned  out  of  hi>!  living  by 

the  parliament,  sent  to  a  school  at  Bishop-Stortfnrd,  and, 

at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 

where  the  celebrated  Cudworth  was  his  tutor.    He  is  said 

by  hie  nater,  Lady  Giffiud,  who  wiote  a  memoir  of  him,  to 

have  pamd  a  gay  idle  HA  atCao^nldge,  and,  after  haTing' 

been  there  about  \\\o  years,  he  went  away  without  a  de- 
cree.  He  then  went  abroad,  and  having  spent  two  yearn 

III  France,  and  visited  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany, 

he  returned  to  England,  skilled  in  the  French  and  Spanish 

languages.   As  he  was  about  lo  atart  on  his  travels,  he 

met,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  young  lady  to  whom,  aller 

many  delays  and  difficulties,  arising  out  of  want  of  Ibttune 
and  the  opposition  of  the  friends  of  both,  he  was  eventually 
united.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Osborne,  a 
devoted  adherent  of  Charles  I.,  and  a  great  sufferer  by  his 
devotion:  letters  of  hers  which  are  preserved  show  her  to 
have  been  a  verj-  superior  woman:  she  remained  faithful 
to  Temple  through  a  long  engagement*  amid  many  and 
mat  dm-ouragpmeota,  and  at  last,  alter  the  death  of  her 
nther,  and  afUir  stx  years'  waiting,  they  were  nanied  in 
1664.  It  appears  that,  among  many  omn  wfiich  she  re> 
jected  for  Temple,  was  one  from  Henry  Cromwcl!. 

Temple  w;is  trained  fo  no  profession,  though  his  father 
wa-sjpoor,  indeiicndently  of  his  appointment  a.s  Master  of 
the  Rolii  in  Ireland,  and  when  deprived  of  this  for  some 

vears  during  the  civil  wars,  was  exceedingly  hampered  in  ;  dening,  the  improvement  of  his  house  at  Sheen, 
nis  fiqancea.  Sir  John  Temple  was  restored  to  this  ap-  l  ture,  and  published  several  of  the  worksoit  which  his  Npo^ 

E ointment  in  16S3.  the  year  before  his  son^  marriage :  and  |  tation  as  a  writer  rests ;  among  thenl«  the  '  Obeermttoiia 
is  son,  after  his  marriage,  resided  with  him  in  Ireland,  upon  the  United  Provinces,'  published  in  1672.  Temple 
Under  hxa  father's  ruof  in  Dublin,  or  in  a  country-seat  in  1  was  summoned  however  from  his  Hterarj*  retirement  in  the 
the  county  of  Carlow,  Temple  passed  five  years,  which  |  summer  of  1074.  to  conchi  ^  Hi-  second  Dutch  v.,,:.  and 
Were  divided  between  literary  pursuits  and  county  busi-  |  he  obeyed  the  summons,  lie  was  on  the  point  ol  starting 
aess,  and  which  were  marked  by  the  birth  and  death  of  j  for  the  Hague,  as  envoy  and  plenipotentiary  for  this  pur- 


plished  in  July,  1667,  hy  the  treaty  of  Breda,  which  how- 
ever Temple  md  no  part  in  nqpctating.  and  the  mode  lA. 
bringing  about  winch  he  had  not  alto^ffher  approved  of. 

In  Temple's  services  had  been  rewarded,  wltllMtaiqr 
solicitation  on  bis  pari,  by  a  baronetcy. 

In  the  close  of  the  year  1(367  Temple  received  orders 
from  Arlington  to  repair  to  the  Hague,  to  negociate  a 
treaty  against  France,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  from  that  power ;  and  by  hit  energy,  judg 
ment,  and  address  the  celebrated  Triple  Alliance  was  con- 
cluded on  the  23rd  of  Januaiy,  1868.  Kngland,  Holland, 
and  Sweden  bound  themselves  by  thi.<<  alliance  to  bring 
about  peace  between  France  ami  Sjiain,  and  to  prevent 
France  fVom  entering  the  Ixiw  Countries.  Temple  had 
thus  achieved  an  object  which  he  had  had  at  heart,  even 
before  the  treaty  of  Breda,  so  favourable  to  French  %-iews, 
a  blow  to  the  ambition  of  Louis  XiV.  Tlie  succeaftil 
condttiton  of  th»  treaty  established  Templet  dipkMaalle 
flutie,  and  was  of  the  llrat  impoitMoe  tb  BAgnnd  mA 
Europe. 

Temple  waa  next  appointed  ambasnsador  at  Aix,  where 
the  negociations  for  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  in 

Sursuance  of  the  Triple  Al!ian(  e,  were  to  be  carried  on. 
In  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  .Yix,  he  was  appointtd 
ambassador  at  the  Hag^ie.  Here  he  continued,  cattying 
out  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  till  September, 
when  a  complete  change  having  been  silently  worked  in 
the  councils  of  Charles  IL,  and  the  celebrated  secret  tresty 
having  been  made  with  ?'i-ance,  Temple  wa*  onlered  Iniir.i-, 
found  himself  on  his  arrival  in  Kni^land  no  longer  in  the 
confidence  of  Arlineton,  and  in  the  summer  of  1071  was 
dismissed  from  hu  post.  There  was  a  rumour  that  Temple's 
dunissa]  had  been  made  a  condition  by  the  French  n- 
Temment.  (Temple's  ii.,  170.)  He  now  retired  to 

Sheen,  and  meditated  never  again  returning  to  public  H(^, 
saying  that  '  he  had  been  long  enough  in  courts  and  public 
business  to  kjiow  a  great  deal  of  the  world  and  of  hirnselF, 
and  lo  find  that  they  were  not  made  for  one  another.' 
During  ttiis  retirement  Temple  devoted  himself  to  gar- 

■  and  "* 


fire  children.    In  1^  Temple  was  chosen,  without  soli 
oitatton  or  even  previous  knowledge,  member  of  the  Irish 
eonvention  of  that  year  for  the  ooun^  of  Carlow. 

After  the  Hestoration  he  was  re-elected  for  the  same 
county  in  the  first  regular  parliament  that  was  called  :  he 
had  his  father  for  his  colleague,  and  a  younger  brother  was 
uiemher  for  the  city  of  (Jarlow.    He  appears  to  have  been 


pose,  when  the  S^nish  ambassador  in  London  received 
nillpower  to  negociate  there,  and  m  three  d^fa  the  treaty 
of  wcatminiter  was  concluded.  Temple  ww  wnr  dhnd 
the  embassy  to  Spain^  which,  at  Ml  nther%  wMi,  be 

fu<M»d.  He  wa-s  verv  soon  after  appointed  again  to  the 
Hague,  as  ambassador  extraordinary,  and  the  next  yetr 

amba-s-sador  to  the  congress  at  N  itin'  ^uen.    The  peace  of 


a  very  active  and  useful  member  of  parliament.  In  July,  i  Nimegucn,  concluded  in  the  beginning  of  1679,  ill  carried 
1661,  he  wasocw  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  wait  on  the  :  out  the  views  which  Temple  assiduously  laboured  to  esbk- 

blish,  and  he  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  a  point  of  Ammi 
fbr  the  purpose  of  withhoUlittg  his  signature  to  ttie  trcirty. 

Temple  now  returned  to  England  to  receive  an  offer  of 
the  post  of  secretary  of  state,  which  he  reftised.  He  was 
mucn  consulted  by  the  kinc,  who  had  just  lost  the  services 
of  Lord  Danby ;  and  in  the  ministerial  diffiuultiea  which 
followed  upon  Danby's  impeachment  and  committal,  Tem- 

£le  submitted  to  the  king  a  plan  of  a  council,  which  the 
Ing  adopted :  not  always  following  Tempfe's  opiniom 
however  as  to  the  persons  of  whom  H  should  be  composed, 
and,  above  all,  in  deflanee  of  Ms  advice,  placing  Lord 
Shaftesbun,-  at  the  head  of  it.  This  council  was  not  long- 
lived,  but  it  did  not  die  until  after  its  author  had  beeh 
removed  from  it.    [Charlks  II  i 

Thus  ended  Temple's  political  career.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  country,  and  divided  between 
kaming  and  rural  porsaits.  Ha  now  aonMosad  Us  *  Ma- 
nKrira.'  He  Aed  on  the  87lh  January,  1680.  No  paitios- 
brs  n!"  hin  death  have  been  transmitted  to  us. 

AiU  s  the  Revolution  of  1088,  Sir  William  Temple  re- 
fused office  from  William  III.,  who  was  very  anxioii>  tor 
his  counsel  and  for  the  authority  of  his  name.  Uut  his 
son,  with  his  permission,  aeoepted  the  place  of  seentaiy  at 
war,  and  within  ft  week  after  committed  suicide. 

Neithen  as  statesiinn  nor  as  author  does  Sir  William 
Temple  occupy  a  foremost  place ;  hot  in  both  cliaractefa 
he  is  more  than  respectable.  The  Mkrwing  ia  a  hapigr 
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kti^t  and  urge  several  measures  afibcting  the  interests  of 
trefaiuL  Oa  the  prorogation  of  the  pai«ament  in  IMS, 

Trmplc  went  to  reside  in  England.  lie  carried  an  intro- 
duction from  the  duke  of  Orniond  to  Lord  Arlington,  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  conceived  a  great  fondness  for  him,  and 
procured  him  to  be  appointed,  in  I(iti5,  on  a  secret  mission 
to  the  bishop  of  MSnster.  The  object  of  this  mission  was 
to  watch  over  an  invasion  by  the  bishop  of  Miinster  of  the 
United  Provineas,  towards  which  England,  then  at  war 
with  the  Dutch,  had  guaranteed  a  subsidy ;  and  though 
the  bishop,  who  had  made  the  first  advances  to  England, 
went  off  from  his  engagement,  and,  in  fear  of  France,  con- 
cluded a  separate  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  Tem])le  was  nnt 
in  any  way  to  blame  for  this  failure  of  the  object  of  his 
miaaion.  Indeed  his  employer  was  so  satisfied  with  the 
wmy  in  wliidt  he  had  aequitned  himself  in  his  first  diplo- 
matic employment,  that  be  waa  ^pointed  ia  the  same 
year,  through  Lord  Arlington's  hifluence,  resident  at  the 
vice-regal  court  of  Spain  at  Hmssels. 

Temple's  residence  at  Bruteek  for  two  yeans  presents  no 
feature  of  peculiar  interest.  It  was  his  busine.s.s  at  fii-st  to 
watch  over  tlie  neutrality  of  Spain  in  the  Dutch  war,  and 
apBift  in  cultivating  a  goo<l  u  nderstanding  between  Spain 
•ad  EngUmd,  with  a  view  to  a  treaty  which  was  then  being 
nmgotnxti  at  Madrid,  but  which  never  came  to  pass,  and 
»uGst'q"ifntly  to  bring  about  peace  with  the  United  Pro- 
nncea  and  with  Frwace.    Tnis  last  object  was  accom- 
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dMcription,  by  ^  Jupm  Haddnbidi,  of  hii  chuMtar  at 

diplomatUt  and  stateaoum.  'He  wu  a  most  admirable 
person.  He  seems  to  be  the  model  of  a  negotiaiur,  unit- 
ing politeness  atid  nddrcis  to  honesty.  His  merit  as  a 
domestic  politician  is  also  very  great  :  in  an  age  of  ex- 
tremes he  \\afi  attached  to  liberty,  and  yet  averse  from 
•ndoogehng  the  public  quiet.  Perhapsi  diplomatic  habits 
bad  moothed  away  his  turbulence  too  much  for  such  a 
Mvcnunent  as  England.'  (IJfg  ^  Maekintoih,  ii.  190.) 
llr.  Johnon,  speakiog  of  Sir  wlUMm  Tltnipl*  m  a  miter, 
has  said  that « he  iras  the  flnt  vriter  who  gave  cidenee  to 
English  prose.' 

There  are  two  or  three  blopaphies  of  Temple  ;  one  by 
Abel  fioyer,  published  about  fourteen  years  after  his  death, 
•nd  eaoiber  bjr  his  sister.  Lady  Giiiard,  prefixed  to  the 
e^tioD  of  his  works  published  in  1731,  2  vob.  folio.  A 
very  laboured  end  somewhat  diffiiie  fin  bie  been  litely 
published  by  the  late  Mr.  Peregrine  Coii(tenay,aad  to  this 
work  all  who  wish  for  the  tblTeet  informetion  ae  to  Tem- 
ple's life  will  reiort.  The  best  edition  of  Temple'k WOrks 
i»  that  published  in  1814,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

TENACITY  from  the  Latin  '  tenacitas,' •  the  power  of 
holding  ),  a  property  of  material  bodies  by  which  their 
parts  resist  an  effort  to  force  them  asunder. 

^^is  proper^  baicMittof  the  corpiueular  Ibteee  acting 
irfttim  w  inieianble  epaeee  euppoMd  to  exUt  between  ttie 
particles  of  bodies  :  it  is  consequently  difTcrent  in  different 
materials,  and  in  the  same  mtiterial  it  vanes  vriiii  the 
state  of  the  body  with  icipect  to  tempecBtaie  and  other 
circumstances. 

Tboee  corpuscular  forces  consist  of  attractions  which 
Taiy  acGOidiag  to  uftkoown  laws  with  the  distances  of  the 
peitielct  ftwD  one  another,  and  even  at  certain  distances 
mty  beoome  lepnliions;  but,  in  all  bodies  except  the 
elastic  fluids,  the  combined  actions  of  all  the  particles 
produce  that  coherence  which  constitutes  the  tenacity  of 
wie  ma«»es.  In  those  fluids  the  particles  have  no  co- 
herence, and  when  the  pressures  to  which  they  are  subject 
are  removed,  those  particles  immediately  separate  from 
atcb  other  vrith  forces  depending,  pronbly,  upon  the 
qpUHiti^  of  caloric  with  which  they  arc  combined.  In 
tion'dwtie  flmds  and  in  solids,  tenacity  exists,  bat  in  very 
different  degree*  ;  \u  f  rf  f  f!(  pending  upon  differences 
in  the  intensity  ot  ihc  aur:u  ti:;j  powers  between  the  par- 
ticles, upon  differences  iri  tlu'  ci-'^yucph  of  the  particle.s 
themselves,  upon  the  action  of  the  utluhc,  and,  in  suiue 
cases,  upon  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  moleculca  of  liquids  adhere  to  one  another,  and 
generally  to  thoee  <^  solid  liodies,  by  attractive  forces 
which  decrease  very  lajpdly ;  and,  at  insensible  distances 
from  the  supposed  places  of  contact,  the  adhesion  entirely 
disappears  [Capillary  Attraction]  ;  the  real  tenacitj' 
the  moletules  beine,  as  Dr.  Young  obser^  e*.  equal  to  the 
excess  of  their  mutual  attractions  aboNC  the  forces  of  re- 

{ pulsion  arising  from  the  actions  of  the  caiorilic  partirles. 
t  is  on  account  of  the  small  diatauce  to  which  the  at t ruc- 
tions of  the  fluid  molecules  extend,  and  to  tint  freedom 
with  wUeh  the  particles  move  on  one  another,  that  fliuds 

appear  to  havr  --n  little  tenacity;  but  from  the  weight  of 
water  whioh  il  supports  in  glass  tubes,  Dr.  Kobison  has 
estimated  that  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  particles  of 
water  on  a  surface  equal  to  one  i>quare  inch  must  far  ex- 
ceed 190  pounds. 

Grains  of  dust  or  sand,  while  dry,  have  no  power  of 
adhering  together,  probably  because  their  forms  do  not 
permit  a  sufficient  number  ot  points  on  their  snifaoes  to  be 
Drought  vrithin  the  distance  at  wlueh  eorposcnlar  attrac- 
tions take  place  ;  but,  if  slightly  %vetted,  the  mutual  attrac- 
tions between  the  dust  and  the  liquid  produce  a  certain 
degree  of  tenacity:  this  is  \vt\-  sensible  in  clay  moistened 
with  water ;  for  Deing  then  drawn  into  the  form  of  a  rod, 
it  is  capaUe  of  bearing  a  small  weight  suspended  from  it. 
Teoaci^  amti  in  vanoua  degrees  in  viieid  fluidi,  ae  oil, 
gum  dissolved  in  water.  Bee. :  seelin^-wax  and  glaa  also, 
v-hr  r:  heated,  lose  their  brittleness.  and  are  capsule  of  be- 
lug  moulded  into  any  form,  while  their  particles  retain  a 
considerable  degree  of  adhesive  pow  er. 

The  tenacity  of  solids  constitutes,  in  part,  the  subject  of 
the  power  of  bodies  to  resist  strains ;  and  under  Matkrials, 
Strkngtb  of,  will  he  found  a  table  (p.  S,  col.  2}  of  the 
weights  which  would  overcome  the  force  of  cohesion  iu 
rods  immoveably  fixed  at  one  end  and  pulled  in  the  direo- 
timi  of  their  length :  tlioee  wcighta  niqf  be  (somidend  ai 


the  measorae  oftmacity  in  ttieififbent  Undaof  malcnel; 

and  it  may  be  here  added  that,  from  a  mean  of  several  ex- 
periments made  by  Mr.  Telford  on  the  tenacity  of  for^ 
iron,  the  breaking  strength,  when  reduced  to  that  which 
it  would  be  if  the  ana  of  a  transverse  .section  of  the  baft 
h.od  been  one  square  inch,  is  '2yi  tons.  The  bars  were 
cylinders  or  parallelopipcds  vajymg  in  length  from  1  foot 
5  inches  to  2  feet  3  indiei,;  and  in  area  of  section,  from 
0-9e  to  3-14  eauare  incbee :  they  ehretehed  in  length  from 
2  inches  to  4  liwhn  belbre  ^ey  broke.  Mr.  TeUhrd  foond 
also  that  a  bar  of  cast-steel  bore  suspended  from  it  27'92 
tons,  a  bar  of  blistered  steel  17  27  tons,  and  of  i-aKt-iroo 
(  Welsh,  pig)  7'26  tons  ;  tlie  area  of  the  .section  in  all  bt^ 
ing  one  square  inch.  Tenacity  m  solid  bodies  varie*  greatly 
with  their  temperature.  M.  Coulomb  took  a  piece  of  cop- 
p«^wire,  which,  when  cool,  carried  22  lbs.  suspended  ftein 
It ;  and,  upon  bringing  it  to  a  white  heat*  it  would  ecaroeljr 
bear  12  lbs. 

Though,  when  a  piece  of  metal  is  finetured,  the  parts 
will  not  by  hiniple  adjunction  adhere  together;  yet,  m 
some  ca*es.  by  liammering  them  upon  one  another,  w 
many  points  on  tlu-ir  surfaces  may  be  brought  M  ithin  the 
limits  to  which  the  force  of  cohesioa  extends,  that  tbq[ 
will  acquire  a  tenacity  equal  to  that  wMeh  the  metal  hM 
in  its  natuesl  state. 

The  tenadty  of  wood  is  mnch  greater  in  tiie  diKCtkm  of 
the  length  of  its  fibres  than  in  the  transverse  direcfior.. 
the  fibres  being  united  by  a  substance  having  little  colu- 
sive  power.  Few  experiments  have  been  made  on  the 
tenacity  of  wood  perpendicularly  to  its  grain,  as  it  t> 
called ;  and  from  those  of  Mr.  Emerson  it  appears  to  vaij 
from  one-tenth  to  one-eeventh  of  the  tenacity  in  the  other 
direction.  When  a  strun  takes  place  in  me  direction  of 
the  fibres,  they  become  disengaged  fion  one  anotlicr. 
and  thus  lose  the  strength  which  arises  from  their  lateral 
cohesion:  they  tlien  become  subject  to  separate  »f  raj  a*; 
the  weaker  ones  are  first  ruptured,  and  at  length  all  giv? 
'  :,\ ,  Il  .iving  an  uregular  surface  of  fracture. 

^Yitli  respect  to  metals,  the  processes  of  forging  a.r.J 
wire-drawing  inefease  their  tenacity  in  the  longitudn.Hl 
direction ;  the  augmentation  (tf  firiction  and  lateml  oobe- 
eion,  arising  from  uie  pattieles  bring  fereed  together  in  the 
transverse  direction,  more  than  compensates  for  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  attraction  which  may  result  from  the  parti- 
cles being  tbrced  or  drawn  farther  .i-sunder  iongitudina;i\ . 
Cupper  and  iron  have  their  tenacity  more  thsA  doubled, 
while  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  lead  haveitmom  than  tripled 
by  those  metals  being  drawn  into  wire. 

Mixed  metals  have,  in  general,  greater  tenacity  than 
those  which  are  simple :  the  tenacity  vaiiea  with  toe  dif- 
ferent proportions  in  wfnch  tiie  metals  are  mixed;  and 
ll.i'  proportions  wliich  produce  the  createst  strength  are 
ditferent  in  different  metals.  The  only  eTj)eriments  on 
this  subject  with  which  wo  arc  acquainted  are  those  of 
Muschcnbroek ;  and  from  these  we  find  that  a  compound 
of  which  I  were  gold  and  |  copper  had  a  tenacity,  or  force 
of  cohesion,  more  than  double  that  of  the  sold  or  oopncr 
atone :  bnai,  composed  of  copper  and  ane,  led  a  tenacity 
more  than  double  that  of  the  copper,  and  nearly  twenty 
times  as  great  ajj  that  of  the  line :  a  metal  of  which  f  were 
block-tin  and  J  lead,  had  a  strenirth  more  than  doul  li' 
that  of  the  tin ;  and  a  mixture  of  which  |  were  lead  and  | 
zinc  had  a  tenacity  nearly  double  that  of  the  bnei  and 
nearly  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  lead  alone. 

TE^AILLE,  in  Fortification,  is  a  rampart  raised  in  tile 
main  ditch,  immediately  in  front  of  the  curtain  between 
two  bastions ;  and,  in  its  most  nmple  form,  it  consiita  of 
two  faces  coinciding  in  direction  with  the  faces  of  the 
bastions,  and,  consecjuently,  forming  with  each  other  a  re- 
entering angle.  Generally,  however,  il  consists  of  three 
faces,  of  which  two  have  the  directions  just  mentioned 
and  the  third  forms  a  curtain  which  is  panllel  to  that  of 
the  enceinte.  See  P,  fig,  U  BasnoH,  and  P  (in  the  plan, 
p.  377),  FioanvKATioir. 

This  work  was  originally  proposed  by  Vauben.  in  onh  r 
to  serve  the  purpose,  in  part,  of  a  tau»ie-brBye  [FAi  s>t- 
mcwx],  since  the  fires  of  musketry  on  its  faces  may  K- 
employed,  in  conjunctiua  with  tliose  of  artiUery  and 
musketry  on  the  flanks  of  the  bastions,  to  oppose  the  psis  - 
sage  of  the  enemy  across  the  main  ditch  wnen  aboot  to 
luouut  a  breach  in  the  ramparts  of  the  place. 

The  lettef  of  the  tenaille,  or  the  elevation  of  its  crest 
l^ova  Um  botton  of  fha  ditch,  is  determined  consiiteDtly 
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in  order  that  the  defenders  of  the  tenaille  may  not  be 
ii^ured  by  the  sliot  lired  over  their  heads,  from  the  flanks 
of  the  bastions,  jtis  usual  to  make  ilu-  rit-tit  of  that  work 
coincide  with  ahuruontal  plaiiu  passiiik;  ihree  or  four  feet 
below  the  point  where  a  fine  of  tire  from  one  of  those 
flanks  woiud  cat  a  votical  plane,  bisectinf;  the  angle  of 
the  tenaille  or  ite  euitain.  The  height  thvu  determined 
iviU  allow  the  parapet  of  the  work  to  b«  elevated  fiton 
two  to  four  feet  above  the  teireplem  of  tiie  imTelin  In  its 
front ;  and,  consequently,  from  the  curtain  of  the  tenaille 
a  grazing  fire  of  musketry  mieht  be  employed  to  protect 
the  interior  of  the  ravelin,  or  of  its  rcduit,  if  there  is  one, 
ahould  the  defenders  of  either  of  those  work*  al^ndoa  it 
(in  consequence  of  an  assault  beinj;  made)  before  the 
MMmy  haa  tinie  to  cover  himaelf  in  it  by  a  lodgoient :  that 
fln  will  alM  eootiibate  powerfully  to  prevent  tho  enony 


*  real's  horai*  wee  given,  hu  wMcm  oeen  put  in  prac- 
tice. 

Any  work  belonjinni;  either  to  permanent  or  field  for 
titk-fttion,  whic  h,  on  the  pi?.n,  consists  of  a  succession  of 
hnes  forming  sa.lient  and  re-entenn£j  angles  alternately, 
said  to  be  d  hrnatllr. 

TENAILLON,  or  Great  Tenaille,  m  Fortification,  i«  a 
species  of  exterior  work  wbich  has  been  occasionaUy  coo- 
structed  before  the  face»  ofa  enaU  ravelin,  with  a  view  of 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  latter,  praeurini^  additional 
space  beyond  the  ditch,  or  coverini;  the  shoulders  of  the 
t)a.stion.H.  They  were  invented  by  Vaiibau,  who,  however, 
very  seldom  constructed  ihem  ;  and  subsequent  engineers 
have  generally  cojisidered  them  a»  inferior  in  defensive 
qvialities  to  a  counterf^ard  [QQ,  FoariFicATiON,  Fig.,p, 
377J  placed  over  the  facee  wad  salient  angle  M  tne 
ravelin. 

attempting  to  enter 'the  ravelin  by  its  gorge.  j    The  form  and  portion  of  a  tenaillon  maybe  understood, 

Yauban,  at  first,  gave  to  his  tenailles  shon  flanks  nearly  i  Y  beint:;  supposed  to  represent  a  small  ravelin,  if  beyuricl 


parallel  to  those  of  the  bastions,  but  he  soon  abandoned 
that  construction,  perceivinsj  that  though  the  defenders 
might  thus  fire  correctly  aioni;  the  main  ditch,  yet  the 
parapets  of  those  flanks  were  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
■n  nom  the  enemy's  counter-batteries  [H,  Fig.  1,  Bas- 
tmv],  and  thegr  were  enflkded  from  the  lanpait  of  the 
nTehn  (Q),  or  fiom  the  gladi  of  the  plaee*  of  arms  (L). 

Besides  affording  additional  fires  for  *ht  ;1(  f  nee  ol'  the 
main  ditch,  the  tenaille  serves  to  cover,  lu  part,  the  revet- 
ment of  the  curtain  in  its  rear,  and  prevent  it  from  being 
breached  by  fire  from  ^iy  lodgments  of  the  enemy  on  the 
glacis.  Its  parapet  serves  also  to  mask  the  postern  in  the 
eurtain  of  the  enoeinte,  which  would  otberwiae  be  so  much 
cxpoMd  to  the  flm  tnm  the  eonnter^wtteriei,  that  the 
dmnden  night  be  unable  to  communieate  through  it 
with  the  outworks.  On  this  account  the  breadth  of  the 
ditch  between  the  curtaiti  of  the  tenaille  and  that  of  the 

enceinte  is  made  such  only  as  to  aJlow  the  parapet  of  the  i  this  sftuation  he  would  be  able  to  breach  the  faces  of  the 
former,  with  the  relief  determined  as  above  mentioned,  to  two  half-bastions  in  four  places,  by  tires  of  artillery  directed 
concad  the  postern  from  the  view  of  the  enemy  on  the  j  along  the  ditches  of  the  ravelin  and  thcwe  on  the  side 

Jplads.  This  ditch  is  advantageous  iu  prt:veuting  the  de-  '  faces  of  the  tenaillon.  The  tafinrt  angles  of  the  tenaillon, 
endeia  of  the  tenaille  ftom  being  iqiured  by  the  epUnteia  and  of  the  ravelin  which  it  oorciai  may  be  breached  at  the 

^Hneh  nuvf  be  detached  from  the  flanln  and  eurmin  be*  — *^ —  — ''     —   — 

hind  it ;  and.  when  dry,  it  serves  to  cover  bodies  of  troops 
which  may  issue  from  thence  and  attack  {\\e  enemy  while 
frossing  the  main  ditch,  previously  to  making  an  assault. 
If  the  main  ditch  contains  water,  the  tenaille  serves  to 
cover  the  boats  and  rafts  bv  which  the  defenden  of  the 
enceinte  communicate  with  the  outworks. 

The  tenaille  has  been  conaidbmbly  improved  by  Bous 


the  ditch  of  the  latter  the  ranipart.s  of  the  right  and  left 
faces  be  produced  till  each  of  them  meets  a  rampart 
nearly  perpcnthcular  to  the  face  of  the  bastion  and  ex- 
tending to  the  place  of  meeting  Ixom  the  counterscarp  of 
the  main  ditch  at  a  point  oppoatto  the  middle  of  that  lace. 
The  wwfca  thna  fixiBu»d,  one  over  each  Ihoe  of  the  ravelin 
Y,  eonatitote  a  tenmllon ;  before  eadi  Kne  of  rampait  is 
a  diteh,  and  part  cf  ihi  eeneml  covered-way,  the  main 
ditch  and  that  of  the  liivtlin  beins  in  the  rear.  The  twu 
faces  which  are  beyond  the  salient  angle  of  the  ravelin 
would,  if  produced  towards  the  latter,  form  with  each 
other  a  re-entering  angle,  whoae  vaitax  would  eouwide 
with  that  of  the  said  angle. 

The  objections  to  tenaillons  are/thai  the  heateger  would 
experience  little  difficulty  in  eatabliahing  a  lodgment  on 
that  Dart  of  the  covered-way  or  glacis  which  is  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  salient  angle  of  the  ravelin ;  and  in 


time,  and,  when  the  ditches  are  dry,  it  would  be 

possible  to  attack  and  carry  thn  r.ivrlin  the  timr  of 
making  the  assaults  on  the  teaa.u]uu  .  tlieii,  rhe  enemy 
hftvinir  sot  possession  of  the  former  worl;,  .-inv  retrench- 
ments which  may  have  been  made  m  the  tenaillon  must 
necessarily  be  abandoned  by  the  defenders. 

At  the  si^  of  Lille,  in  1706,  one  of  the  tenaillooa 
held  out  a  long  time,  but  this  is  ascribed  by  French 


nuid,  who,  returning,  in  one  reaped  to  the  original  idea  i  engineen  ntber  to  the  iaul^  manner  in  which  the  siege 
of  Vaiiban.  has  given  flanks  to  the  work  in  oid«r  that  I  was  oondoeted  by  the  alliea  than  to  the  strength  of  the 
the  main  ditch  may  be  directly  defended  by  them.  These  work 


flanks  are  raised  high  enouph  to  cover  the  revetments  of 
the  flanks  of  the  bastions,  while  their  upper  surfaces  may- 
be grazed  by  a  fire  of  artillery  from  thence  ;  and,  instead 
of  being  fonned  with  open  terrepleins,  and  parapets  for 
muskeg,  as  uaual,  each  flank  of  the  tenaille  is  provided 
with  easogaales,  or  vanlta,  Ibr  fbur  pieees  of  artillery  which 
are  placed  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  terreplein  of  the 
covered-way.  These  guns  are  consequently  capable  of 
beine;  directed  against  the  counter  li  ilteries  (Hi  of  the 
«nemy,  as  well  m  of  defending  the  loot  of  a  breach  in  the 
face  of  the  bastion. 

This  construction  was  adopted  by  Chasseloup  dc  Laubat 
in  the  tenailles  of  the  detached  works  which  he  executed 
■boot  Aleimndria,  in  Italy,  when  Napoleon  (after  the 
hattle  of  Ifarengo)  proposed  to  make  that  dtr  the  base 
of  his  operations  beyond  the  Alps.  But,  in  orcfer  to  avoid 
the  mischief  which  results  from  a  fire  directed  against 
I  H-^mates  (the  shot  in  .striking  the  cheeks  or  sides  of  the 


The  re-entering  space  between  the  two  faces  which  are 
in  the  prolongation  of  the  faces  of  the  ravelin,  and  which 
i  onstiiiite  the  head  of  the  tenaillon,  is  sometimes  occu- 
pii  d  bv  a  small  redoubt,  consisting  of  two  ramparts  per- 
pendicular to  the  faces  which  have  oeen  just  mentioned; 
and  thus  fliere  may  be  obtained  a  good  crossing  fire  ftir 
the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  covered-way  which  is  con- 
cealed by  the  salient  angles  of  the  tenaillons  from  the 
defenders  of  the  bastions 

Demi-tenaillons  are  wui  k-s  jjiaced  alio  Oil  the  sides  of  a 
ravelin,  and  con.sisting  of  two  ramparts  which  are  per- 
pendicular to  and  nearly  opposite  the  middle  of  the  fac» 
of  the  bastions  and  ravelins :  these  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  eounteiguards  which  «0f  ar  the  MUent  aoglea 
of  the  hner  worin,  and  are  called  Bonnelt. 
TENANCY.  [TEN.^.VT.f 

TENANT.  [Tbnure.]  Tenants,  in  the  more  extended 
legal  sense  of  the  word,  are  of  various  kinds,  distinguished 


embrazures  detaching  from  them  splinters,  which  being  i  from  each  other  by  the  nature  of  their  estates;  suchss 
1-  .1  w  J  —  I  _  tenants  in  fee  simple,  in  fee  taU,  for  lilie,&e,  [EarAn; 

TKKAjWT  IN  FU  SllfPUt,  Cccl 

TENANT  AND  LANDLORD.  The  word  tenant  in  tihe 
more  limited  legal  sense,  which  is  also  the  popular  sense, 
is  one  who  holds  land  under  another,  to  whom  he  is  bound 
to  pay  rent,  and  who  is  called  hi*  landlord.  The  present 
article  is  confined  to  this  eense  of  the  word,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  show  tlie  nature,  construction,  and  effect  of  the 
contract  by  which  the  relation  of  landlonl  and  tenant  is 
created ;  the  lights,  liabilities,  and  duties  of  each  under  it; 
how  it  ceaaes  «r  nay  be  terminated;  and  the  legid  meana 
by  wlucih  the        and  duties  of  endi  may  bo 


driven  into  the  vault  do  more  imuiv  to  the  defenders  than 
the  shot  itself),  this  en^neer  miaea  before  each  flank  of 
the  tenaille  a  man  of  tilth  wMeh  was  reveted  with  brick- 
work, and  perforated  in  such  directions  that,  in  defending 
the  ditch,  the  shot  from  the  casemates  could  be  fired 
through  the  apertures,  while  the  mass  served  as  a  mask 
which  would  prevent  the  enemy  from  seeing  the  embra- 
anias  in  the  flanks  of  the  tenaille. 

BeUdor,  in  ius  'Science  des Ingenieurs'  (1728),  proposed 
tenailles  with  each  face  in  the  form  of  a  circular  arc, 
•itcodiqg  iMtween  the  eurtain  and  the  shoulder  of  the 
Bni  this  eonatmetimk  to  lAkh  Am  name  of 
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Th«  woid  land  b  h«i«  lued  in  ite  emopnlMDdv* 

which  means  not  only  the  actual  land  itself,  but.  aUo  aJl 
thing-s  such  buildings,  wood«,  and  water,  which  mavbc 
upon  it.  Any  one  who  ha^  an  estate  m  IhikI,  proviclfU  hi- 
is  alto  in  poAse^on,  may  let  the  land  to  anutiier.  Tht;  cha- 
lacter  and  duration  of  the  letting  are  partly  regulated  by 
the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  lewor  or  landlord  and 
fMirtly  1^  the  contract  of  letting.  Thus  one  who  is  the 
owner  of  land  in  fee  ample  may  let  the  land  far  My  limited 

f)ehod,  while  one  who  Holds  only  for  life  eannot  let  tar  any 
onger  period  than  the  litv  uj  on  which  his  estate  depends, 
unlets  ne  has  a  special  power  to  grant  lea.-iC5;  and  il  lie 
should  let  Ibr  any  loae;er  period,  the  interest  of  the  tenant 
will  cease  on  the  expiration  ol  the  life.  To  constitute  the 
relatioii  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the  period  for  which  the 
lud  is  let  mint  be  shorter  than  that  dnriog  which  the 
lu^  it  held  bv  lenor.  so  Hat  the  lenor  mm^  hmve  a 
reversion.  If  ne  pails  with  his  whole  intercat,  he  i.-t  an  as- 
fcignor,  nut  a  lessor.  Wlu-re  the  lettinj^  takes  place  by  an 
express  contract  between  the  parties,  the  contract  is  called 
a  lease.  [LKAtib.}  A  iejisti  umy  be  made  by  deed,  by 
writing  without  deed,  or  by  a  mere  verbal  agreement.  B . 
the  2»  Ch.  IXm  «-  3i  a.  I,  aU  leasee,  esUtes,  &c.  in  land, 
tu.  not  put  into  writing,  and  ngned  by  the  parties  so 
making  or  creating  the  same,  or  their  agents  theteunto 
Terbaliy  authorized  or  by  writing,  shall  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  least  -  ;  i  states  at  will  only,  and  shall  not  either 
in  law  or  equity  be  deemed  or  taken  to  have  any  other  or 
greater  force  or  etfcct.  Sec.  The  .second  section  of  this 
act  makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  '  all  leases  not  ex- 
eaading  the  term  of  three  years  from  the  making  thereof, 
whoenpon  the  rent  reserved  to  the  landlord  dnrins  aneh 
term  shall  anoant  nnto  two  third  parti  at  leaat  of  the  full 
irr  proved  value  of  the  thine  demised.'  Under  the  con- 
sti-ueuon  which  this  statute  has  received,  an  unwritten 
lease  Cor  a  longer  penod  than  three  y  u  -  will  create  a 
tenancy  from  year  to  year,  and  the  teiius  as  to  rent,  &c. 
upon  winch  tne  teoant  holds  will  be  thoae  which  are 
aciaed  upon  in  the  unwritten  lease.  The  loas  of  a  lease 
will  not  asitroy  the  tenancy,  provided  the  previous  exist- 
ence and  the  terms  of  it  can  be  proved. 

But  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  may  be  created 
otherwise  thiiti  l:y  n  furnia:  lease.  If  one  man  with  the 
consent  of  another  occupies  his  land,  a  contmct  of  letting 
is  assumed  to  have  been  made  between  them,  and  the  oc- 
cupier becomes  tenant  to  the  owner.  Formerly  such 
tenants  were  called  tenants  at  will,  and  might  have  been 
tnrnai  out  at  any  tima  by  the  landlord ;  but  now  a  more 
oonveiuent  and  reasonable  construction  of  their  occupa- 
tion prevails,  and  they  arc  considered  to  be  upon  the  same 
footing  as  if  tiie  land«  had  been  let  to  them  I'or  a  year 
dating  from  the  commencement  of  their  occupation.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  a  second  year  s  tenancy  begins, 
unless  six  months' notice  of  the  intention  to  determine  the 
oontiact  has  been  given  by  either  party  to  the  other,  and 
so  on  from  year  to  year.  The  same  oonebvction  is  ap- 
plied to  cases  where  a  tenant  continues  to  occupy  land 
afler  the  expiration  of  a  lease  made  by  deed  ;  but  In  tl)i« 
case  all  the  covenants  of  the  exi)ired  lease  as  to  payment 
of  rent,  repsin,  insurance,  ^d  the  like  are  held  to  be  in 
force  unless  the  lease  is  cancelled  by  destroying  the  seal ; 
and  even  if  there  should  be  a  verbal  aCToemant  for  a  dif- 
Hmnt  rent,  still  the  old  covenanU  subifitv  ttnlMStlM  lease 
ia  eaaeetled.  If  a  party  who  baa  the  power  to  set  aside 
an  existing  lease  chooses  to  receive  rent  under  it,  he  will 
be  held  to  have  confinned  it  ;  and  even  where  a  lease  has 
determined,  a-s  a  lea.se  granted  by  a  tenant  tor  life  tor  a 
longer  period  tluiri  he  was  entitled  to  ciant  one  would  be- 
oome  upon  his  death ;  yet  if  the  rematnder-inan  or  rever- 
■oner  has  allowed  the  tenant  to  lay  out  money  on  the  pre- 
aiiMe»^  ha  will  ba  prevented  by  a  court  of  ofoi^  mm 
dnmmng  the  lease. 

Besides  tenancies  for  fixed  periodi;,  a  tenancy  may  exist 
at  W'll  and  by  Sutteranc«.  [Tknant  at  Wtm.  ;  Tknam 
AT  Si"FKKHANCK.]     A  tenant  nt  i  nnijit  'av.  fi il ly  be 

turned  out  of  poM^eauon,  nor  can  the  landlord  succeed  in 
an  action  of  ejectment  against  him,  till  after  a  demand  to 
quit  has  been  made  upon  htm  by  his  landlord ;  but  a  tenant 
Vf  tuAranee  may  be  turned  ont  by  an  action  of  cgeetaHmt 
without  any  demand.  A  master  may  let  land  to  his  ser- 
vant, but  where  the  terrant  is  allowed  by  the  master  to 
occupy  premises  be!otit:ine  to  liitn  f  ur  1tn  mtre  purpose  of 
mora  eoovenientiy  perfomuog  hrn  duties  as  servant,  or  as 


in  part  «r  totikl  payment  of  wagea,  the 

therefore  become  a  tenant,  and  the  premties  are  cmmdered 
to  be  in  the  occupation  of  the  master.  The  law  as  to 
landlords  and  tenants  generally  applies  also,  i>o  far  as  i\  a 
not  restricted  or  varied  by  the  particular  circum^itanoef  o( 
the  contract  between  the  partioii  to  tfao  eaea  Of  tlM  lOttM 
and  occupiers  of  lodgings. 

In  eve^  case  where  tm  relatiaa  of  landlord  aad  teoMt 
existSt  either  by  express  or  by  inyliad  conttaol*  outain 
terms  are  implied  by  law  to  hate  bclen  agraed  upon  by  the 
partic':  ns  l  irming  part  of  the  contract.  It  i*  of  eour»e  n 
the  power  of  the  parties,  where  the  contract  is  express,  1-^ 
quality  thc!R'  terms  so  implied  t^y  the  language  of  the  con- 
tract itself.  But  it  may  be  observed  Uiat  as  these  terms  are 
comprehensive  in  their  nature,  and  distinotly  oodeialood 
in  law,  the  intmsts  of  parties  an  ofUn  bettor  cooBoked 
by  leaving  them  to  tiie  geneial  pioleetion  afRtrdod  bf 
these  implied  terms  than  oy  attempts  to  define  by  enu- 
merution  in  detail  tiie  respective  rights  and  duties  of  the 
landlord  and  tenant.  The  terms  implied  on  tlie  i>art  ol 
I  the  landlord  are,  that  the  teaaut  shall  auietly  en^oj  the 
j  K-mises;  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  that  he  %vill  pay  rent, 
keep  the  mmiies  in  repair  to  a  oertain  axtent,  as  beie* 
after  menfionod,  and  naa  the  laod*  Ito.  in  a  lUr  waA  kw- 
bondlike  manner. 

As  a  general  rule  it  tMgr  be  laid  down  that  the  tennat  is 
not  entitled  to  set  off  a«in»l  his  rent,  debts  due  tHun  tb* 
landlord  to  him  ;  but  tnerc  are  some  exceplions.  Whtn 
the  landlord  is  himself  tenant  of  tile  premise*  to  a  »up«n.r 
landlord,  and  neglects  to  pay  hi«  rent,  and  the  occupvinf 
tenant  is  called  upon  to  pay  it  to  tlie  supenor  landlord,  he 
may  do  so,  and  set  it  off  gainst  the  rent  due  ftom  bias  to 
his  own  landlord,  ftymenta  aba  flUMle  by  the  tenant  under 
tlie  land-tax  ai !  r?^Geo.  III.)  may  be  set  off  against  th,-  nw- 
due  to  his  1;  1  11,  J  I  When  a  landlord  is  bound  to  rt^axi, 
and  the  'rriHtii  in  unii.  :  tu  jMvvent  further  dilapidatiom 
himself,  expends  money  on  the  repatrs,  wtiie  iaadlonl  hsi 
undertaken  to  repay  tne  tenant  the  amount  of  rates  and 
taxes,  &e.  paid  in  the  fint  tnstanoe  to  him.  the  tenent 
may  eet  off.  U  a  tenant  has  evvtnanted  without  excepliso 
or  reservation  to  pay  rent  during  the  tcni  fbr  which  the 
lease  has  been  trninted  to  him,  he  will  be  bound  to  pay  it 
even  althout:li  iln-  i  i'  -u-i^  -luisld  1)€  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  or  other  caMialt y  ;  and  even  although  he  abouki 
have  assigned  his  lease  to  another  and  ceased  to  be  in 
possession,  he  will  still  remain  liable  under  his  coveoact 
to  pay  laiDiL  But  the  party  to  whom  he  has  assigned  it 
will,  as  a  general  rule,  remain  liaUa  te  imtto  (ha  oofioal 
landlord  only  so  long  as  ha  eontinvea  in  tiie  pOMBMiab  et 
the  premises. 

Generally,  the  tenant  is  bound  to  repair  the  |»«mises. 
Repaii^  have  been  divided  into  two  kinds,  substaatiaJ 
repairs  and  ordinary  repairs.  The  divitiua  appears  a 
very  simple  one,  but  great  difficulty  often  occurs  io 
paietice  in  detennioing  to  wUdi  kind  any  partionlar  itm 
oTrepair  belonp.  Tenanfa  for  a  long  terai  of  yean  ite 
«iid  to  bp  liable  for  substantial  repairs,  such  as  beaoiiv 
roofinE-,  &c.  ;  tenants  from  year  to  year  niv  liable  only  for 
ordinary  repairs,  and  for  injuries  ca  im  1  l  y  their  o^»^^  :iei.- 
ligenee.  A  landlord  is  in  no  caite,  unless  under  a  spccisi 
agreement  to  that  effect,  Uable  to  any  action  for  not  le- 
pairing  aor  even  for  not  rebuilding  where  there  has  bMO 
a  total  dcotruction  of  the  premises.  But  in  the  cmmti 
short  tenancies,  if  the  landlord  should  not  rebuild  or  do 
the  enbstantial  repaiis  necessary,  the  temat  would  t>e  ja>- 
tified  in  quitting  the  premi:>esand  would  eea^e  to  be  liable 
lor  rent.  It  has  been  already  ol»erved  that  a  tenant  under 
a  lease  which  contains  covenants  to  repair,  w  ho  by  holdiog 
over  and  paying  rent  atter  the  expiiation  of  his  lease  be- 
eomaa  a  yaariy  tenant,  will  stiU  bo  liable  to  repair  in  Ihe 
oiBimar  provided  for  by  the  coraaamte.  Sueh  a  taaait. 
therefbre,  though  only  a  yearly  tenant,  may  be  KaMe  to 
do  substantial  repair- :  Hml  if  he  wislit<  t  i  avciid  suih  a 
liability,  he  should  gu.uii  ugainM  it  by  sui  txprev  auitt- 
ment.  In  the  cai>e  also  of  a  lease  which  though  inviiid 
has  been  acted  on  by  the  pwties  as  if  vaiid,  tli«  covvnaals 
of  the  lease  will  be  looked  to  for  the  purpose  of  detoi^ 
alining  what  are  tin  dutiea  and  Mabiiities  of  the 
torepatts,fte.  No  tenant,  ia  the  nbwMairf' an  i 
to  that  effect,  is  bound  to  rebuild  sfter  accidental  df%'^ 
tion  of  the  premises  by  fire.  But  nnder  a  genernl  vo  .c- 
riaiif  to  repair,  and  tewe  r>7'.;rr,'  /.  th-  tetini;t  ik  bound  u 
rebiuM  even  ia  the  ease  on  destruction  by  fire.  ijova> 
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ntnts  t«  repair  are  s«id  to  be  conatnied  by  the  courts 
lAvounbly  fur  tha  landlord,  but  tfaa  tanut  is  not  bound 
ta  oouateimcttheaatiml  oonaaquaiuMa  of  tha  waar  of  tinw 
•adoi'tbealanenti. 

In  aKrienltund  tenuieies  the  lease  itself  ercnenilly  dp- 
tannines  the  mode  in  which  the  fami  is  to  b«  tr  r  il  i  n  I 
the  meaninir  of  the  expreaaions  u»ed  will  be  ascenamed  by 
the  construction  put  upon  them  by  persons  I'arniliar  witii 
husbandry.  Unlewi  also  the  lease  exprei>siy  or  imphediy 
excludes  the  openition  of  the  custom  ol'  tha  country,  the 
tanant  ia  bouaa  lo  oonfima  to  it.  The  custom  of  the 
eouatiy  maaaa  ^a  ipeneni!  -pmdiM  employed  in  neiirh- 
bourinj  farms  of  a  sir.iilrir  t! ascription,  with  reference  f ' 
rotation  of  crops,  ki  t  puLif  up  lence*.  and  other  like  inai- 
ters.  In  leaser  of  farms  it  is  often  the  pracl  t  r  i  )  protect 
the  landlord  a^inst  certain  acts  of  the  tenant,  such  as 
fSmfimg  up  meadow  land,  iBe.,  bf  intfodtteiaf  aartain 
piVfuions  into  the  lease.  Tlieaa  jmiiiiona  maj  operate 
aeaording  to  the  phraseology  oaed.  aitlMr  to  aaaign  a 
penalty  or  to  determine  the  liquidated  damages  agreed 
to  be  paid  for  the  net  done.  It  is  often  a  matter 
of  graat  importance  and  of  some  nicety  to  determine 
under  which  claiss  the  provisions  fall.  If  under  the 
first,  the  landlord  is  not  entitled  to  the  whole  penalty 
upon  the  act  being  done,  but  be  can  only  recover  in  an 
aoHon  the  amount  of  tbe  aatud  dMUf  e  which  has  ao 
enied.  If  under  the  second,  ha  is  eotitlad  to  tha  whole 
■  amount  of  the  damages  agreed  on.  A  covenant  by  a 
tenant  not  to  plough  up  meadow  under  a  penalty  of  HI. 
for  every  acre  plouehed,  i&  au  iiuttance  uf  the  first  class: 
a  covenant  to  pay  51.  rent  for  every  acre  of  meadow 
ploughed  up,  is  of  the  second  class,  tire  ri  el  it  to  timber 
and  timber- like  trees  belongs  to  the  landloi-d ;  loppings 
of  polJaidi  and  busbaa,  ta  tha  tanaat  Di^raot  dafinttioiia 
prevafl  in  dilbrent  coantiaB  of  tindwr  and  tiabarJike 
trees,  and  various  customs  nrevail  as  to  what  amount  of 
wood  the  tenant  may  be  allowed  to  employ  (alter  the 
landlord  ha.s  been  called  on  to  select  it)  for  tJie  purposes 
of  the  farm.  No  tunaut,  unless  he  employs  the  land  a2>  a 
nuneiynuin  or  gardener,  can  remove  any  kind  of  shrub 
ham  taa  aoil,  not  even  a  row  of  garden  box,  though  planted 
bjrhfaliwlf,  [Waste.]  Neither  can  a  tenant  remove  fix* 
tuneai  llumgh  put  down  bf  himself.  A  fixture  is  a  chattel 
litueh  ia  itaelr  let  into  the  soil,  or  united  to  some  other 
which  is  let  in.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  in 
favour  of  fixtures  used  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  asrri- 
eulture,  or  merely  ornamental  purposes,  where  the  removal 
will  cause  little  or  no  damage.    (Amoa  and  Ferard,  On 

The  taaawt  in  oaaupation  of  tha  paiBiaaa  ia»  in  the  first 
iiHlaMe,  Habla  Itor  airtaxea  and  rataa  of  evarr  dMenption 

due  in  respect  of  the  premises  Tlie  party  therefore  who 
i»i  authorised  to  collect  tljrm  may  proceed  a^inst  the 
''•"•.tin*  in  ncf'upation  to  rf.'<-over  them.  It  is  generally  a 
?u&iier  01  agrreenitiil  bet  ,v,  hu  ihe  landlord  and  tenant  that 
the  tenant  shall  pa\  all  -it'  -  and  taxes  except  the  land 
tax.  If  howarer  the  landlonl  has  undeitaken  to  pay  the 
(enanl  the  nttaa  and  tama,  and  ftih  to  do  ao,  the  tenut 
may  deduct  the  amount  from  his  rent,  or  brine  an  action 
to  recover  it ;  but  this  should  be  done  duiiue  the  current 
year,  and  if  the  tenant  allows  a  considerable  time  to  elaji  i 
without  claiming  a  deduetioo  or  bringing  an  action,  he 
imII  be  held  to  hKva  naivad  Ma  ehum  toneovartbam 
from  the  landlord. 

^Vhere  a  fixed  rent  has  been  agrevu  upon,  has  become 
due,  and  is  neither  paid  nor  tendered,  the  landlord,  under 
the  exceptions  mentioned  hereafter,  hait  a  right  to  seixe 
erowine  crops,  any  kind  of  stocN,  l^h  <ls, .  r  chattels,  upon 
the  premises,  or  pasturing  any  comuioii  t  ujoyed  in  rieht  of 
the  jiremises,  whether  such  tbinijs  are  the  actual  property 
of  the  tenant  or  not ;  and  if  the  rent  remains  unpaid,  he 
may  sell  them.  The  exceptioiia  aia ;  Ifamgi  in  aotnal 
nse,  aa  alothaa  then  being  wom,  «r  »  hona  on  vhiek  n 
person  is  actually  vidinir.  The  reason  given  fiir  theee  ex- 
ceptions is  tliat  the  sF'iziiri^  of  cooils  so  circumstanced 
would  lead  to  a  breach  oi  the  juace.  Things  sent  to  b 
tradesman  for  the  i)urpose  of  being  worked  up  by  him  ; 
grooda  »ent  by  a  principal  to  his  factor  for  salu,  and  th4> 
beasts  or  carriages  convefing them ;  the  goods  and  cattle 
beloogiogtogueataatiuitnn;  gooda  that  are  already  in 
;  lha  euatodjr  St  tha  law,  each  aa  mode  in  a  baiUffVi  Mmb 
,  under  a  vmt  of  execution,  8cc.  The  toola,  tea.  of  n  man's 
I  trade,  beasts  of  the  plough,  &e.,  an  not  Habla  to  diiti  aai 


if  there  are  other  goo^  anSeiaiii  in  vtlM  iqjNMi  tht 
jrnmiimi  [Diamaa.^ 
Ilia  eonmet  of  lattinr  wxf  eaasa  oQiaiwiM  than  by  tha 

mere  lapse  of  time.  By  29  Ch.  II.,  e.  3,  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  asnmnder  of  a  lease  can  only  be  bv  a  deed  or 
r:(it<  in  writing,  signed  by  the  party  surrenii-  i  i  -i^'  or  his 
ai<etit  authorised  in  writing,  or  by  act  and  operaUou  ot 
law. 

The  deed  or  note  in  writing  must  proceed  upon  mntoal 
agreement  between  the  tenant  in  poaseasion  and  liia  ini> 
mediate  landlocd,  and»  baatdaa  l<eing  signed,  must  be  duly 
stamped.  A  leaae  onqroMM  to  «»at  bv  act  and  operation 
t  l  i  v:  1,  upon  the  acceptance  by  tne  tenant  of  a  new 
Iciiac  iu  wntuiK  for  the  same  premiHes  from  the  landlord, 
the  operation  of  whicli  is  to  Inf^in  at  some  period  during 
the  term  tor  which  the  original  lease  was  granted ;  2,  in 
the  case  of  a  yea.riy  tenani;y,  where  the  landlord  permiu 
the  tenant  to  quit,  and  he  doas  ijid^  and  tha  Iftndlwt 
aoeeptstlie  poasassiont  8* whan  the  cttate  of  flie  landlord 
and  tenant  become  united  in  the  tenant,  the  tenancy 
ceases  to  exist ;  4,  by  forfeiture.  A  forfeiture  may  anse 
cither  by  a  brtnch  1  V  i;:'  tenant  of  one  of  those  conditions 
which  are  implied  b>  or  attached  to  the  relation  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  a'^  where  a  tenant  disclaims  or  impugoa 
the  title  of  his  landlord  by  acknowledging,  for  instanoa, 
the  right  of  property  to  be  vested  in  a  stnuiger,  or  asseits 
a  claim  to  it  htmself,  or  by  a  bieach  of  a  condition  which 
is  expressly  introdueed  into  the  lease,  the  breach  of  which 
is  to  be  attended  with  a  fortV  iturc  of  the  tenancy,  as  a  con- 
dition to  pay  reut  on  a  paMicular  day,  to  cultivate  in  a 
particular  manner,  &c.  lo  this  head  may  be  referred 
provisoes  in  a  lease  for  i^-entiy  by  the  landlord  on  tha 
doing  or  ftiluia  to  do  certain  acts  by  the  tenant,  such  aa 
the  wwiwiiiaMwi  of  waste,  the  fiointe  to  repair,  Cw.  The 
courts  are  said  to  be  unfinroanble  to  Itarfldttues ;  therefore, 
when  the  landlonl  has  notice  of  an  act  of  forfeiture ,  i  an 
J  act  which  entitles  him  to  re-enter,  he  must  iranieaialely 

Eroceed  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  intends  to  avail 
imself  of  his  strict  legal  right.  If  alter  the  commission 
of  the  act  he  dues  anytliing  which  amounts  to  asubsequent 
recoE^nition  of  the  tenancv,  B8  by  the  aooaptanoa  of  MUt 
sub»e(iuenily  due,  he  will  b«  heM  to  have  iiaived  his  right 
to  inust  upon  the  forfeiture. 

A  yearly  tenancy,  where  no  period  of  notice  is  agreed 
on,  must  be  determined  by  a  notice  to  quit  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  current  year,  given  six  months  previously. 
If  the  ])erio<l  at  which  the  current  year  expires  is  uncertain, 
the  notice  sliould  be  to  quit  at  the  end  of  the  year  which 
shAll  first  occur  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  t^om 
the  semca  of  the  notice.  When  a  fixed  penod  of  notice 
a  agreed  on,  what  haa  been  said  as  to  tha  period  win  apply 

to  the  period  a£rrepd  on.  Whe-i  tiif^i- rent  portions  01  the 
premises  have  been  entered  ou  at  different  tiroes,  the 
entry  upon  the  principal  portion  will,  for  the  purposes  of 
uuitting  tlie  premises,  be  considered  as  the  entry  upon 
the  whole ;  and  in  case  of  a  dispute  at  n  trial  wfaien  ia  the 
principal  portion,  the  juiy  must  determine.  In  tile  ease 
of  lodgings,  the  time,  when  leas  than  a  year,  tat  irilidi 
they  are  taken,  will  be  the  time  for  which  a  notice  is  ne- 
cessary. Thus  lodgings  taken  by  tbe  month  or  week 
require  a  month's  or  week's  notice.  A  notice  to  ij  lif  n.ay 
be  waived  tiy  an  acceptance  of  rent  or  by  a  disUess  for 
rent  due  after  the  expiration  of  the  notice. 

if  by  the  default  of  the  landlord  the  premises  cannot  be 
occupied  beneficially,  as  where  the  landlord  bound  to 
tenatr,  Im.,  and  does  not,  tha  temnt  miy  quit  without 
nonce. 

The  notior  to  (juit  need  not  be  in  writing,  though,  from 
the  greater  facility  of  proving  it,  awritten  notice  is  always 
desirable.  It  should  distinctly  describe  the  premises,  be 
positive  in  its  announcement  of  an  intention  to  quit  or 
require  pesssssion,  be  signed  by  the  party  giving  it,  and 
served  personally  upon  the  party  to  be  afiected  by  it. 

IT  a  imant,  alter  having  given  notice  to  quit,  continues 
to  occupy,  he  is  liable  to  pay  double  renL  If  he  does  so, 
no  fresh  notice  is  necessary.  If  be  ocmtuiues  to  occupy 
alter  the  landlord  has  given' him  notioe^ he  ia  liaUe  lopny 

double  value  for  the  premises. 

At  tlie  expiration  of  the  contract  the  tenant  is  hound  to 
dehver  up  pusite^im  of  the  premises;  but  if  either  by 
apeeial  agreement  or  hy  the  custom  of  the  country  the 
tenant  is  entitled  to  the  crops  still  standing  on  the  lancW 
and  wlueh  nie  ealled  away-going  crops,  he  may  enter  dv 
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tlie'piifpese  of  gathering  th«ni,  and  alio  vk  th«  barm  and 

ttablesfor  the  purpo.sC  of  thTi  -h:i:r  and  ronveyin^x  them 
away.   The  in-cominjg  tenajit  iiiay  uluo  euUr  during  the 
tenancy «( the  pcMAdiog  temnt  to  ploogh  Mid 
land. 

An  action  for  the  recoveiy  of  rent  may,  if  the  land  is  let 
bfUiuit  under  aeal,  be  in  debt  for  the  amountt  or  in  evre- 
nant  for  the  damagea  ineumd  by  the  non-payment  of  it. 

If  there  is  no  indenture,  the  action  may  be  in  debt  on  the 
simplt  contiact,  or  in  assumpsit  for  the  use  and  occupation 
of  the  land. 

If  the  teniutt  refuse*  to  deliver  the  posst'ssion  of  tlie 
land,  the  landlord  may  brinu;  an  ju-tioii  of  rjectmcnt  to 
leeover  tt>  By  4  G<>n.  II..  c.  28,  which  was  ptused  with  a 
view  to  remove  the  JiSicuh  ic^  existing  under  the  common 
law  as  to  the  neeeaiUy  for  ft  fonnai  entry,  &o.  by  the  land' 
lotd,  it  is  enacted  that  where  there  is  Vuf  a  yau'a  rent  in 
arrear,  no  sufficient  distrests  on  the  j^ri'inisri,  and  the  land- 
lord to  whom  the  same  Is  due  hiw  a  n^iu  of  re-entrj',  he 
may,  without  any  formal  demand  or  re-entry,  serve  a  de- 
claration in  ejeetment,  which  shall  stand  in  place  of  the 
same. 

By  the  11  Geo.  II.,  c.  19,  and  57  Geo.  Ill,,  c.  02,  if  a 
tenant,  under  any  lease  or  agreement,  written  or  verbal, 
though  without  a  clause  of  re-entiy,  of  lands  at  a  rack-rent, 
or  rent  of  three-fourths  the  yearly  value,  shall  be  in  arrear 

for  hah'  a  year  s  rent,  and  shall  leave  the  premises  deserted 
and  without  sufficient  distresi,  anv  two  justice*  of  the 
county,  at  the  request  of  the  landford,  may  go  and  view 
the  premises,  and  fix  on  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
them  notice  in  writug  on  what  day,  distant  fourteen  days 
at  least,  tbejr  will  letiun  afrain  to  view  the  prrmtifi ;  md 
if  on  the  teeood  d^no  one  appears  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
there  i.s  no  sufficient  distress  on  the  [  i  i  itniies.  the  justices 
may  put  the  landlord  into  possession,  and  the  lease  shall 
become  void.  These  proceedings  are  .tuhject  to  appeal 
before  the  judges  of  asi&ize  for  tlte  same  county  at  Uie  en- 
suing assizes. 

Bjr  1  &  2  Vic.,  c.  74,  where  the  interest  of  wy  tenant 
of  bad,  flee,  at  wttl,  or  for  a  time  lest  thnu  aevea  years, 
liable  to  the  payment  either  of  no  rent  or  a  rent  of  less 
than  20/.  a  year,  shall  have  ended  or  been  duly  determined, 

and  the  tenant  shall  refuse  to  quit,  the  landlord  may  serve 
him  with  a  notice,  a  form  for  which  is  jriven  iu  the  act,  to 
appear  before  a  justice  for  the  county  :  and  if  he  fails  to 
show  satisi'actoiy  cause  why  he  should  not  give  up  posses- 
aon,  the  justiees,  on  proof  of  the  tenancy  and  ot  the  ex- 
pirntion  of  it,  miy  mve  pomtMion  to  the  landlord.  If  the 
landlord  was  not  k  fiie  time  of  the  ptoeeedings  lawfully 
entitled  to  nossession,  he  will  be  liable  to  an  action  of 
trespass  at  the  suit  of  the  tenant,  notwithstandini;  the  act 
of  parliament. 

(Woodfairs  Landlord  and  Tenant ;  ( 'oote's  jMndlord 
and  Tenant.) 

TENANT  AT  WILL,  AND  FROM  YEAR  TO 
YEAR.  '  Temney  at  will,'  says  littletmi,  a.  68,  '  is 
where  lands  or  tenements  are  In  by  one  men  to  another 
to  have  and  to  hold  to  him  rt^e  will  of  the  lessor,  by 
force  of  which  lease  the  lesaee  is  in  pos.session  In  I'ns 
c'-'x-  the  lessee  is  called  tenant  at  will  because  he  liath  no 
certain  or  sure  estate  ;  for  the  ICMOruny  pUt  hlB  OOt  at 
what  time  it  pleai^etti  him.' 

An  estate  at  will  may  arise  by  implication,  OS  wdl  aa  by 
exjimi  words.  Thus,  where  a  tenant  for  yelia  continues 
in  posMSBOn  after  the  expiration  of  hieteriii,«nd  pays  rent 
as  before,  the  payment  exid  tocoptmice  Of  rent  constitute 
a  tenancy  at  wul.  So,  where  a  man  enters  under  an  agree- 
ment for  a  lease  or  a  contract  for  the  purcha.<w'  of  an  estate, 
he  must  be  considered  at  l^w  as  the  tenant  at  will  of  the 
person  who  has  the  le^l  title.  (10  Vin^  ilA.,  400 ;  1  B. 
and  C,  448  ;  3  Camp.,  8.) 

Where  a  mortgagor  continue*  in  poneanon  of  his  land 
with  the  consent  of  the  moitBigoe,  after  defonlt  in  pnyw 
ment  of  principal  and  interest  at  the  time  afipalated  in 
the  mortrr'!'u'i"  rfeod,  he  is  tenant  at  will.  So  also,  where 
the  legal  estate  is  v  ested  in  a  trustee,  the  beneficial  owner, 
or  ceatuique  trust,  if  he  be  in  pos-s<  n,  is  considered  at 
law  as  tenant  at  will  under  the  trustee.  ^Cruise,  Dig*^t, 
tit.  9,  e.  1,  *  4.) 

A  tenant  at  will  having  no  certain  estate,  has  nathing 
wMeh  he  eaa  grant  to  another,  and  a  pebon  entering 
tinder  a  grant  from  a  tenant  at  will  is  aolgeot  lo  an  action 
•fteespoaa.  ^Cn,  LtU.,  97  a.> 


A  tenant  at  will  has  no  right  to  eonimit  any  Idad  el 

waste  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  liable  to  repair  at 
sustain  houses,  6tc.,  and  therefore  there  is  no  remedy 
against  liim  for  pomiMtva  wttla.  (Oo.  Litt,  87  • 
Rep.,  13  b.) 

A  tenancy  at  will  may  be  determined  either  by  expre* 
declaration  of  the  lessor  that  the  tenant  ahoU  liola  no 
longnr,  wUeh  must  be  made  on  the  load,  or  notiee  givea 
of  it  to  the  lessee  (Co.  Litt.,  55  b.),  or  by  some  act  of 
ownerriiip  exercised  by  the  landlord  inconsistent  with  the 
continuance  of  the  estate,  such  as  entering  on  the  land 
and  cuttinsr  down  trees  demised,  making  a  feoffment,  or  a 
lease  for  years  to  commence  immediately.  On  the  part  of 
the  tenant,  any  act  of  desertion,  an  assignment  of  the 
land  to  another,  or  the  commisuon  of  waste,  is  a  detennin»> 
tionof  UseHate.  Akseecdotennimnig  the  tenanqr  befaia 
the  rent  ia due  loses  the  rent;  and  on  uie  other  hood,  flw 
lessee  who  determines  it  before  the  rent  i.s  due  must  not- 
withstandinij  pay  it  up  to  that  time.  If  either  party  die, 
the  tenancy,  if  it  be  of  a  house,  continue.*  till  the  next 
rental  ay :  and  if  of  land,  until  the  suouoer  profits  art 
received  by  the  tenant  or  hit  lepteeaMtaliveai  (ClB.IitL, 
66  b,  57  a.) 

Where  a  tenoacnr  at  will  is  determined  by  the  lesm, 
the  tenant  b  entitled  to  emblements :  but  not  if  it  be 
determined  by  the  tenant  himself,  i  Litt.,  ^  68 ;  5  JRep^ 
116.) 

It  is  settled  that  a  landlord  cannot  bring  an  ejectment 
airain.st  the  tenant  at  will  or  hi.s  representatives  without 
giving  six  monUis'  notice  to  quit.  (Cruise,  tit.  i),  c.  i.,  f 
15.) 

The  oourta  are  alwajra  inclined  to  eonstme  deauaee  wlieiie 
no  certain  term  ia  mentioned,  not  aa  estolea  at  will,  but  as 

trnjinr  !i»s  from  year  to  year;  and  the  circumstance  of  an 
iiunuat  rent  being  reserved  has  been  considered  sufficient 
to  vs arrant  this  construction.  (2  Blackst..  1171.)  Where 
a  remainder-man  receives  rent  from  a  tenant  under  a  leaae 
for  years  which  is  void  as  against  him,  before  electing  to 
avoid  it,  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year  is  created.  (7  T. 
/?.,  478.)  Also  where  an  agreement  for  a  lease  tm  more 
than  three  yeart  is  made  by  parol,  and  is  therefore  void  by 
the  Statute  of  Fhuids,  there  is  a  tenancy  from  year  to  yesr 
regulated  by  the  tenns  of  the  agreement.    (5  T.  R.,  471.) 

A  tenancy  from  yea.r  to  year,  when  once  constituted,  is 
bindins:  not  only  upon  tlie  reversioner,  but  his  a.ssignee 
(I  T.  H.,  378),  and  does  not  cease  upon  tJie  deaui  of 
the  tenant,  but  goes  to  his  executors  or  administrators. 
(3  T.M^  13;  16  Ves..  ail.)  The  tenant  is  enUtled  to 
six  months'  notiee  to  qaS/t,  ending  at  the  exptntion  of 
tlie  year,  and  thus  a  new  year  is  continually  added  to  the 
term  as  often  as  the  half  year's  previous  notice  is  omitted 
to  he  pven  at  1'u     roper  time.    (3  B.  and  (  '..  483.) 

A  tenant  at  will  i.s  capable  of  t&kini^  a  relcas.e  of  tlie  in- 
heritance after  he  has  entered,  but  his  estate  cannot  be 
the  foimdation  of  a  remainder.  (Lilt.,  in.,  480  ;  8  Co., 
liev.,  7i}  a.) 

TENAMT  AI  6UFF£RAMCS.  saya  Locd  Coke.  •  is 
he  that  at  first  came  in  by  lawfhl  demise,  and  after  his 

'  rstnte  rr'.clc  th  continueth  in  posyiession,  and  wronerfully 
I  holdeth  uvti.  Thus  a  tenant  pur  out n-  nr.  conUmuni; 
in  possession  after  the  death  of  cestuii/ur  nr.  a  tenant 
for  years  holding  aiter  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  a 
peftm  who,  having  been  tenant  Ot  will,  continues  in  p<.>^- 
seanon  after  tlie  dMth  of  tlie  lessor,  are  all  tenants  by  suf- 
ferance. 

As  the  tenant  at  sufferance  holds  only  by  the  laches  of 
the  owner,  there  is  no  privity  of  estate  between  them,  and 
therefore  the  tenant  at  sufferance  is  not  capable  of  takin>; 
a  release  of  the  inheritance.  (Litt.,  $  460.)  On  the  &amt 
ground  it  was  held  that  tenants  at  sufferance  were  not 
bound  to  pay  any  rent ;  but  by  the  4  Geo.  11.,  c.  28.  ^  1,  it  is 
enacted  toot '  where  any  tenant  holds  over  after  <<f»*»«* 
mode  and  notioain  wiitiiw  given  for  delivering  the  pati 
tion,  nieh  penow  to  holding  over  shall  pay  douNe  the 
vearlv  vi'tir  of  thr  lan  J^  so  detained,  for  so  long  a  time  as 
the  Si,i:i.  arc  dtiaiued  ,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt, 
asainst  the  recovering  of  which  penalty  there  shall  be 
relief  m  equity,'  By  the  11  Geo.  II.,  c.  19.  $  18,  a  &imilai 
penalty  is  imposed  on  tenants  giving  notice  to  quit  and 
afterwards  holding  over.  And  by  the  1  Geo.  IV.,  c.  87, 
various  provitiMit  M*  made  for  enabling  landlofda  moia 
qpendily  to  reoover  possession  of  lands  and  tao— tnti  OB. 
kmfttlly  held  over  fcgr  tenants. 
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TENANT-RIGHT  is  the  name  for  a  species  of  etutom- 
luy  estates  peculiar  to  the  northern  parts  of  England,  in 
WUeb  twrder  services  aninst  Scotland  were  antiently 
PjutanitMl  b«f(m  tl»  pmitiG«l  unum  of  tlie  countries. 
TVnaiit^ight  wtitei  were  holden  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  by  payment  of  certain  customary  rents  and  the 
render  of  the  services  above  mentioned,  uie  descendible 
*rpm  ancestor  to  heir  accortiinc:  to  a  customary  mode  dif- 
fering in  some  respects  from  the  rule  ut'  descent  at  com- 
mon law,  and  were  not  devisable  by  will  either  directly  or 
by  means  of  «  will  and  surreoder  to  the  oae  of  the  same, 
tnoogh  they  are  now  made  devnable  by  1  Vie.,  e.  126,  s.  3. 
Although  these  estates  appear  to  have  many  incidents 
which  do  not  properly  belong  to  villenatre  tenure  or  copy- 
hold, not  being  holden  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  or  by  copy  of 
court  roll,  aud  being  alienable  by  deed  and  aanuttance 
thereon,  it  has  been  determined  that  they  are  not  freehold, 
but  that  they  fall  under  the  same  general  rules  as  copy- 
hold estates.   (Doe  d.  Reay  p.  Huntington,  4  East,  271.) 

TENANT  IN  FEE-SIMPLE.  Atenancy  in  fee-simple 
is  the  greatest  estate  which  a  subject  can  have  in  land. 

Tknurk.]  The  possession  of  an  estate  in  fee-simple  in- 
volve.H  a  complete  power  of  disposition  over  the  land; 
and  altera  i^ant  made  m  fee-«illipile thegWltOrlMapeiCed 
with  bi«  whole  interest. 

The  woide  aeeessary  for  transferring  «n  estata  in  fee- 
simple  may  be  teduec^  to  this  form :  *  I  j^ve  this  land  to 
you  and  your  hein.*  f  Litt.,  1.)  The  addition  of  the  wonl 
-  heirs' is  absolutely  ni  l  *ary  in  a  deed,  and  no  other  ex- 
pression will  servo  ;  loi  iny  such  words  a-s  '  I  give  the  land 
to  you,'  or  '  to  you  for  ever;'  or  '  to  you  in  fee-simple,' 
would  canv  to  the  grantee  nothing  more  than  an  estate 
for  life  B«t  HOrb  of  fimitaUon,  such  as  *  heirs,'  are  not 
now  neoeMHy  to  jnm  a  fee-eimple  by  devise.  (1  Vie., 
c.  2S, «.  2B.) 

When  the  tenant  in  fee-simple  dies  intestate,  the  estate 
descends  to  the  heire  general  of  the  purcha8er(in  the  :*ense 
in  which  that  word  is  explained  in  3  &4  Wm.  TV.,  c.  1(J6), 
whether  male  or  female,  lineal  or  collateral.  [Dxsce.nt.] 

Lands  in  fee-simple  in  possession  are  subject  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  husband  and  the  dower  of  the  wife.  [Ck)OR- 
TE«rY ;  DowEiu] 

r^nds  in  fee<eimple  in  the  hands  of  the  heir  were  subject 
at  common  law  to  the  debts  of  the  ancestor  doe  to  the 
crown  and  to  specialty  debtit.  By  the  11  Geo.  IV.  ;ind 
I  Wm.  rV.,  c.  47,  a  complete  remedy  was  given  for  all 
kinds  of  specialty  debts,  both  against  the  heir  and  devisee  ; 
and  by  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  cT  104,  estates  in  fee-simpie 
are  made  Fiable  in  the  hands  of  the  heir  or  devisee  for 
psyoient  of  the  rimple  contnct  debts  of  the  ancestor. 

Estates  in  fiae^mple  ue  IMMted  to  the  crown  fbr  high 
treason.  (Co.  Litt  ,  .'i90  b.'i  In  cases  of  petty  trea.>ion  and 
felony  the  forfeittire  to  the  crown  is  only  for  a  year  and 
a  (lav,  called  the  nvnits,  dies  et  rwstum ;  after  which 
time  the  estate  escheatii  (in  cases  of  petty  treason  and 
murder)  to  the  lord.  By  the  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  145,  the  for- 
fisiture  and  escheat  consequent  upon  attainder  for  felony, 
exoept  in  eases  of  high  treason,  petty  treason,  and  murde'r. 
are  limited  to  the  life-interest  of  the  offender.  It  would 
seem  that  this  statute  leaves  the  oflWiderthe  power  of  dis- 
posing of  liie  cittate  after  Wm,  decease.  Tnnt -estates  in 
fee-simple  may  be  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but  are  not 
Kable  to  escheat. 

An  estate  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  may  t>e  given  upon 
conditions  or  limitations, which  are  capable  of  abridging  or 
defeating  it.  The  estate  eannol  then  woperiy  be  called  a 
fee-simple  ;  but  is,  according  to  the  areumsnnees. a  oon- 
ditional,  qualified,  or  base  fee.    (Co.  Litt.,  1  b.) 

TENANT  IN  TAIL.  The  ongin  and  general  nature 
of  estates  tail  have  been  already  deSOribM.  [BSVATB; 
-Ibmaindkr;  SetTI.KMK?(T.^ 

The  estate  of  the  tenant-m-tail  has  some  e/sential  cha- 
act  eristics.   He  has  a  rifht  to  oomout  waste  of  all  kinds 
hy  felling  timber,  pulling  down  houses,  opening  mines, and 

(loincr  other  like  acts  ;  and  thh  right  of  the  tcnant-in-tail 
■an not  in  any  manner  be  restrained,  f  U  /?<7).,  50a ;  3  Mod., 
49S  ;  2  Vem..  2.5L)  His  estate,  being  an  estate  of  inheril- 
xnce,  i&  called  a  tenant  by  ituiferance :  he  h  one  who,  though 
ke  riifhtfuUy  entered,  continues  to  occupy  wrongfiJly,  as 
s  Nubject,  when  it  is  an  estate  in  poasettion.  to  the  courtesy 
yf  the  husband  and  the  dower  of  the  wife.  [Courtesy  ; 
r>o  WKR.]  The  tenant4n>tail  is  also  entitled  to  the  custody 
if  the  title-deeds,  which  thf  CKwit  of  Chaneeiy  will  order 
P.a,No.U18. 


to  be  delivered  up  to  him.  (2  P.  W.,  471.)  The  tenanW 
in-tail  is  not  bound  to  pay  off  incumbrances  affecting  tlw 
fee  of  the  estate,  as  hie  has  only  a  particular  interest,  and 

not  the  entire  property  in  the  land ;  and  it  seems  that  he 
is  not  in  general  even  bound  to  keep  down  the  interest  on 
such  incumbrances  ;  though  if  he  do  pay  off  such  incum- 
brances, it  will  in  general  be  presumed  to  have  been  done 
in  exoneration  of  the  estate.  (Cfuise»  Dif0tl^  tit.  c  1, 
s.  4()  ;  and  tit.  15,  c.  4  s.  74.) 

By  the  statute  De  Donii  the  tintnl4n-tail  was  restrained 
from  ali«nattn](  his  estate  in  aagr  manner  for  a  longer 
period  than  ha  own  life,  that  is  to  say,  the  estate  of  the 
alienee,  though  not  i/wo  facto  determined  by  the  deiUh  of 
the  tenant  in  tail,  became  thereupon  defeasible  by  his 
issue  or  the  remaindeiHuaD  as  MfMiioner.  0^1^  najr* 
mond,  779.) 

If  ttie  tenantMn-tail  conveyed  his  estate  by  lease  ani, 
release,  covenant  to  stand  seised,  or  bargun  and  nJe  and 
gprant,  the  right  of  entry  of  the  iaiue  and  ienunnder.«)en 

was  not  affected  by  the  conveyance.  l!ut  a  feoffment  or 
fine  made  or  levied  by  the  tenant-in-tai!  in  possession  by 
virtue  of  the  entail,  caused  wtiat  was  called  a  discon- 
tiiniaiice  of  the  estate  tail,  whereby  the  iatiue  and  the  per- 
sons in  remainder  and  reversion  lost  their  rights  of  entry 
and  were  driven  to  their  action.  (Litt,,  696,  606,  SSRA 
This  discontinuance  might  be  either  in  fea>orfiMr  a  limited 
period,  according  to  the  domtion  of  the  estate  created  bv 
the  conveyance  of  the  tenant-in-tall ;  but  while  it  lasted  tt 
affected  not  only  the  estate  tail,  but  all  the  renair  !era  and 
revenaons.    (Litt.,  620,  A  discontinuance  might 

also  be  produced  by  ti  i  1 1  itration  of  a  warranty  by  the 
tenant-in-tiiil  descending  on  the  person  entitled  under  the 
entail.  This  discontinuance  however  was  but  partial,  ex- 
tending only  to  the  hein  nneral  of  the  Mfson  who  made 
the  warranty.  (Oo.  Utt.,  328, 329  a.)  A  fine  duly  lefied 
with  proclamations  was  an  absolute  bar  to  the  issue, 
thoi;gh  not  to  the  remaindcr-inen,  creating  what  was 
called  a  base  fee  ;  and  by  means  of  a  common  recovery 
duly  suffered,  the  tenant-ui-tail  might  bar  his  issue  and  all 
the'  remainden  over,  and  make  an  absolitta  oooreyaace 
of  ttie  estate.  [Recovery.] 

By  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  74,  fines,  recoveries,  and  war- 
ranties of  land  were  abolished,  and  by  the  Statute  <tf  limi- 
tations (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  27)  it  was  enacted  'that  no 
discontinuance  or  warranty  wiiich  may  happen  or  be  made 
after  that  day  f31st  of  December.  1«33)  shall  defeat  any 
right  of  entrj-  or  action  for  the  recovery  of  land."  It  seems 
therefore  that  no  discontinuance,  properly  so  called,  can 
now  be  produced  by  any  mode  of  conveyance,  for,  what- 
ever nqr  1m  the  Ann  of  disconttmnoce,  the  laat-mentioDed 
statute  takses  away  its  efftet 

The  3  8c  4  Wm.  TV.,  c.  74,  which  abolished  fines  and 
recoveries,  has  substituted  lor  them  certain  modes  of  as- 
surance whereby  the  tenant  in  tail  may  now  at  once  bar 
his  estate  tail  and  ail  thu  remainders  over.  [Fink  ;  Rx- 
covery;  Sbttlkmbnt.] 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  which  prevented  a 
tenant  in  tail  from  alienating  his  estate  for  more  than  his 
own  lifetime,  leases  by  tenants  in  tail  might  be  avinded 
after  their  death  by  the  issue  in  tail.  But  oy  the  32  Hen. 
VIII.,  c.  2H.  tenants  in  tail  were  enabled  to  make  leases 
for  three  lives  or  twenty-one  years,  which  should  bind  their 
i.ssne,  thou|^  tiot  tiw  pcisons  in  remainder  or  the  rercr* 
sioner. 

The  estate  of  the  tenant  in  tail  is  not  subject  to  any  of 
the  debts  or  incumbreneea  of  Ilia  aaeestor,  ffraept  debts 
due  to  the  crown,  by  the  32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  8S,  s.  75. 

Estates  tail  are  subject  to  the  bankrupt  laws.  The  mode 
of  procedure  as  to  bankrupt  tenants  in  tail  is  regulated  by 
the  3&4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  74,  the  55th  m  i  i,.  ii  of  which  ex- 
pressly repeals  the  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  16,  s.  (>.'>,  and  virtually 
repeaia  the  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.,  c.  56,  s.  26.  The  powers  of 
the  commissioners  of  bankrupts  as  to  the  disposition  of 
aneh  estates  are  defined  (ss.  56-69). 

Estates  tail  are  subject  to  forfeiture  fbr  high  treaaon  by 
the  26  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  13.  By  attainder  for  high  treason, 
the  estate  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  of  his  issue,  and  of  all  such 
of  liis  collateral  heirs  as  would  have  been  entitled  to  take 
under  the  estate  tail,  are  foifeited,  but  not  the  estates  in 
renudnder  or  the  reversion. 

The  26  Hen.  VIII.  extends  only  to  cases  of  hi|;h  treason, 
and  therefore  as  to  fielontsa  the  statute  Dt  Dmts  is  still  in 
force,  and  the  £otMtn«  by  atlMnder  fbir  felony  eztea4» 
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«n1y  lo  ai*lifti»t«(«t«rthBteiwatnitaU.  (Co.btt, 
SOSb.) 

TENANT  FOR  UFK.  Teiniief  fbr  lift  of  linds  or 

IcncmenU  is  the  poifteaaon  of  a  freehold  estate  or  interest, 
th«  duration  of  which  is  confined  to  tlie  lile  or  lives  ol  tin; 
tenant  or  aotne  other  person  or  pereons. 

The  estate  of  the  tonaat  tor  fife  is  either  (1)  nich  aa  ta 
ewated  bv  deed  or  some  other  leg«I  — ■UWOeo.  or  (S)  «Uch 
as  uiaea  hf  opention  of  law. 

(1)  AnMtita  fbr  iife  may  b*  created  1qr1«M«  with  Uvei^ 
of  sfisin,  or  by  any  other  conveyance  at  conunoalawwluch 
miglil  be  employed  in  conveying  the  fee,  or  bjr «  declara- 
tion of  a  use,  or  by  uill.  The  estate  so  limited  may  bo 
either  to  a  person  lor  liis  own  life,  or  it  may  be  given  to 
one  for  the  life  of  anotlu  r.  or  for  any  mimber  of  lives  men- 
tioned in  the  grant.  In  the  last  case,  tlie  estate  is  in  effect 
one  for  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  tbe  persons  so  muBcd. 
On  the  other  hand,  «o  eatato  luijr  be  i^tcd  for  the  joint 
lives  of  A  and  B,  in  vdiieh  ease  it »  m  flwt  an  estate  for 
the  life  of  the  person  w  ho  dies  flr^t. 

When  lands  or  tenements  are  (.onveyed  by  deed,  with- 
out any  express  limitation  of  tlie  quantity  of  estate  to  be 
taken  by  the  f^rantee,  lie  lukeit  an  estate  for  life  onlv. 
This  however  is  the  case  only  when  the  grantor  might 
lltvitUly  create  such  an  estate  ;  for  if  1m  lie  tenant  in  tail, 
the  conveyance,  unless  it  be  a  lease  mtliin  the  provisioas 
of  the  Ktat.  32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  28,  will  pass  only  en  oatate 
for  the  life  of  the  grantor.  (Co.  Litt.,  42  a.)  Befbiethe 
1  Vic,  f  .26,  a  devise  without  wordsof  limitation  conferred 
on  the  devisee  a  life  estate  only;  but  now  by  s^ee.  28  of 
that  act,  a  dtvise,  lliouijli  witliout  any  words  of  limita- 
tion, passes  the  fee  simple,  or  the  whole  of  such  other 
estate  as  the  testator  had  power  to  dispOMOf,  un1«M  acon- 
tiwy  iotiination  appear  by  the  will. 

TwmerlT*  wh«n  lands  were  j^ven  to  A  for  ut»  au  of 
B  without  any  words  of  limitation,  if  A,  or  the  person  to 
^hom  he  had  assij^ed  liis  estate,  hanpened  to  die  in  the 
lifetime  of  B,  the  estate  was  consiaered  as  i  l>i  i  l  ■  f 
hereditax  jdccnx,  belongintr  to  whoever  first  took  posses- 
HOa;  and  the  nerhon  wlio  did  ^o  wa^  called  the  general 
oeeupant  (Co.  Litt.,  416).   f  Occwpa.vcy.] 

A' gift  to  two  pemns  for  tneir  lives  is  an  estate  in  joint 
tenancy,  and  for  the  life  of  the  survivor,  if  the  parties  con- 
tinue joint  tenants;  but  if  the  jointure  he  Mveied,  each 
ha«  then  an  estate  in  the  moiety  fof  Int  own  lift  only. 
(2  Blackst.,  Com.,  IfT?.) 

A  condition  may  be  annexed  to  an  estate  for  life,  as 
well  a»  to  an  estate  in  fee  simple ;  but  the  condition,  it 
appears,  must  not  be  one  prohibiting  alienation  on  pain 
m  forfeiUire,  ioeh  a  cooditioB  being  considered  inconsis- 
tent with  the  nature  of  the  estate.   ( 18  Ves.,  433.) 

(2'  The  estates  for  life  arising  by  operation  of  law  are, 
the  estate  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  and  the  es- 
tate by  courtesy  and  thu  estate  in  dower. 

The  estate  tail  alter  possibility  of  i*mie  extinct  arises 
when,  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  persons  from  whom  the 
inheritable  issue  is  to  proceed,  it  haa  become  impossible 
that  any  person  should  exist  upon  whom  the  estate  tail  can 
descend.  Thus,  if  lands  be  given  to  A  and  the  heiie  of  his 
body  by  B,  his  wife,  or  to  A  and  B  and  the  hehi  of  their 
bodies,  and  B  die  without  leavinc;  nny  issue  of  their  two 
bodies  livinfi:,  .\,  from  beinc  tenant  in  tail  special, becomes 
tenant  in  tail  al^er  pos.sibility  of  issue  extinct  ;  which  is 
in  effect  nothing  more  than  a  tenancv  for  life,  with  cer- 
tain peeuliar  privileges  remaining  to  the  tenant  out  of  his 
fbniwr  inheritanoe*  tlie  ptinciiMa  of  which  is  the  nebt  of 
committing  waste.  (Oo.  UvUVt  6s  Gniiae,  Ctgeat^ 
tit.  4.) 

As  to  the  nature  and  inddcnti  of  tenancy  bv  the  cour- 
ts^ and  tenancy  in  dower,  see  ConaTEsv  and  Dowkk. 

Tenants  for  life  are  entitled  to  estovers  ;  that  is  to  say. 
to  an  rillowance  of  necessary  wood  for  the  repair  of  houses 
and  fences  on  the  land ;  but  no  tenant  for  hfe,  except 
tenant  in  tail  after  poatibility  of  issue  extinct,  can  cut 
down  more  timber  than  ia  neceasary  for  auch  purposes,  or 
build  new  houses,  or  open  mines,  witlioot  being  guilty  of 
waste,  unless  his  esta'e  be,  as  it  may  be,  made  9Xflit»sly 
without  impeachment  of  waste.  [Waste.] 

When  a  tenant  tor  lile  dies  betore  harvest-time,  his  ex- 
ecutors will  be  entitled  to  the  crops  then  prowina;  on  the 
lands,  as  a  return  for  the  labour  and  expense  ofcuhiva- 
tiottt  and  tbeee  are  oalled  in  law  Emblemeota.  (Co.  Litt.^ 
Mb.) 


A  tenant  for  life  is  n>t  bound  to  pay  off  the  prinoipftJ 
of  incumhraaeaa  affecting  the  inheritaneetbut  he  la  hoiMd 
to  keep  down  the  interest  of  all  endi  ineumbi  antes. 

ft  Bro  7?  ,  208;  1  Vcfs  jm.,  2:it ;  2  Bro.  R.,  128.) 

II.  rtal  mictions  all  ttuiaU  ior  ufe,  except  tenants  in  taji 
aOer  possibility  of  is.sue  cxtjnct,  may  pray  in  aid,  or  call 
for  the  assistance  of  ihu  person  entitled  to  the  ioheritaoc* 
to  defend  his  title,  because  the  tenant  for  life  is  not  gsns- 
rally  supposed  to  have  in  his  Dosaeasion  the  evidences  «( 
the  title  tp  the  inheritance.  (Cruise,  Dig.,  t-  8,0.  l«a.3L/ 
It  seema  to  have  been  formerly  considered  that  the  tcnaat 
for  life  had  no  right  to  the  custody  of  the  title  deeds,  but 
the  contrary  appears  now  to  be  established.  (SP.WnCFT; 
1.  Ves.,  jun.,  72 ;  I  Sch.  and  Lef.,  2oa.) 

The  tenant  for  life,  may  convey  or  demise  his  tent- 
meat  by  the  same  means  as  a  tenant  in  fee,  provided  be 
doea  an  attempt  to  oonvey  any  mtate  greater  than  Ui 


If  he  convey  by  grant,  leue  Itar  years,  bargain  and  mie, 

or  lease  and  release,  he  can  pass  no  interest  crreater  thar. 
thai  which  he  himself  pos-sessea,  the  conveyance  for  tht. 
excess  is  merely  void,  and  no  forfeiture  is  incurred.  B.i* 
a  conveyance  by  feoii'ment,  or  by  any  assurance  equiv&ient 
to  a  fine  or  recovery,  if  purporting  to  exceed  the  bound* 
of  the  life  estate,  displaces  the  estates  in  remainder  aad 
creates  a  wrongful  fee  simple.  The  person  entitled  to  the 
next  estate  in  remainder  or  reversion  becomes  then  imme 
diately  entitled  to  enter,  thereby  restoring  all  the  eetatei 
which  had  l>een  displaced  by  the  tortious  conveyance,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  tenant  for  life,  which  becomes  absolute  y 
toileited.    (Litt..  <J0!}.  GIO,  4irj.  416.) 

As  to  the  meri^er  and  surrender  of  estates  for  UfCi  SSi 
MsRaxa  and  Surrknokr. 

The  name  tenant  Sat  life^is  also  applied  to  the  person  t» 
whom,  in  settlement!  or  wille  of  pcnonal  property,  ia  given 
an  interest  for  life  only  in  the  fund  which  is  the  8uh|oetof 
the  settlement  or  w  ill.  rSBrTL&MB.NT  ;  W1LI..J 
_  TENANT  FOR  YEARS.  [EstxTZ  j  I.aA«K;  TttK  Ot 
YsAWi ;  Tenant  4N0  LaNOIXlBO.] 

TENiVNTS  or  tENANCT  IN  COMMON.  [Comwk. 

Tenancy  in.] 

TENASSERIM,  or  TENASSEEUM  PROVINCES,  iaa 
teim  which  has  lately  come  into  general  use  to  designate 
those  countries  on  the  west  eoest  of  the  peninsula  withwt 
the  Ganc;es  which  lie  on  the  east  side  ot  the  Gulf  of  Mar- 
tabiui,  and  were  acquired  by  the  British  by  the  peace  01 
Yandabo  (1B2())  trom  the  Uirmans.  At  that  time  the 
boundaries  of  this  country  were  very  imperfectly  known, 
except  tliat  they  were  washed  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf  of 
Bengal.  Even  during  times  of  peace predatmy  *fOTinifllM' 
had  been  made  both  by  the  Biraiana  aad  Siameee,  w^eh 
had  the  cfi'ect  of  converting  large  tracts  contiguous  to  xhi^ 
boundary-line  into  complete  deserts,  and  thus  it  happe  ned 
that  the  limits  of  the  Birmese  and  Siamese  countries  were 
iKiknown  to  the  t  ^vo  states,  which  here  came  mlo  contact 
with  one  another,  and  even  up  to  the  prtrsent  time  the 
Bntish  are  vei^  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  extent  of 
this  possession.  A  n ver,  Paxcham,  constituted,  according  to 
old  reooitda,  the  eouthem  bouodacy-line  of  Binna  ia  these 
parts,  and  Ute  flist  maps  wlueh  wen  published  alter  the 
j  peace  of  Yandabo  laid  the  boundary  down  near  1 1°  .\.  W*.. 
tnit  it  w  as  afterw  ards  ascertained  that  the  mouth  of  this  riv  tr 
is  south  of  10"  N.  lat.  and  of  •^ape  \'ictona.  Dunns;  the 
'  occupation  of  tiie  country  by  the  Birman8,it  had  been  con- 
I  sidered  that  all  the  country  drained  by  the  rivere  which  laH 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  belonged  to  their  domioions,  ana 
that  those  whose  drainage  went  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam  formed 
a  portion  of  tlie  &amcse  empire.  When  the  BriUi^  took 
possession  of  Tenasserim,  this  watershed  was  thought  to  be 
from  .30  to  50  miles  from  thr  I?\y  if  Bengal,  but  it  has 
been  ascertained  tliat  in  sonic  pirUi;  is  at  a  much  p.-eat>  r 
distance,  and  tli.it  between  IG'^  mid  IT'+O'N.  lat.  it  is  prj- 
bablv  lyo  milca  from  the  sea.  On  the  map  annexed  to 
Sninlirrass's  Birmese  War,  the  northern  boundary  is  laid 
down  between  1H°  and  IQ"  N.  lat,  but  it  ia  now  known  thai 
it  is  formed  by  the  lower  course  of  thcihrer  Thounf  Yin,  a 
tributaiv  of  the  Saliien,  and  that  it  does  not  extend  bcvond 
17''40'N.  lat.  Thus  we  know  that  Tenasserim  extendi 
from  10* to  17"  40'  N.  lat.,  and  it  is  suppc^ed  that  the  eastern 
boundary,  at  least  in  some  parts,  approaches  99*  30'  £. 
loni;.  It  is  evident  tliat  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  couutiy  it  is  impossible  to  d^ermine  tbe 
—  oTTenMeerin*  but  we  an  jndiud  fai  thank  titet  the 
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ettimate  of  Dr.  Heifer,  who  astit^nt  to  ft  ntaot  of 
aO.CKX)  iquare  nule*.  is  not  too  ereat. 

The  river  Saluen  or  Salwceii  from  its  confluence  with  the 
rhoung  Yin  to  its  mouth  divides  Teiwsaerim  from  Binn*, 
and  tbeThoung  Yin  dividecTenHKiim  from  the  Shan  States 
(Lmatof  Ziauiiagr.  lAbounr.  awl  Yatbang.  A  range  of 
nniiRtaiiii  nmnhi^  fton  north  to  mitti  fhrongli  ttie  whole 
of  thf  \Ta!nv  pfninsnla  constitutes  the  boundary  between 
flBani  and  '1  t'liiushi-nm  as  l;ir  south  as  the  iwurce  of  the 
river  Pakcham,  and  iVom  that  point  the  covirse  of  the  last- 
mentioned  river  forms  the  boundanr  to  its  mouth.  In 
the  Oulf  of  Bengal  ud  vpfoiiU  t»  Tw— nrlm  an  tiit 
Andaman  Islands. 

Oxut  and  AJiamlt.— Tha  wast  of  Tanawriai  fkora  the 
mouth  oftha  Salween  rirer  on  the  north  (le*  3(y  N.  lat.) 
to  that  of  the  Pakeham  {VP  N.  lat.),  extends  in  a  straipht 
lini'  ribciut  454.)  miles,  and  as  its  bends  Hre  not  larce,  nor  its 
inlets  wide  or  deep,  its  lentfth  probably  does  not  exceed 
r«00  miles  measured  from  point  to  point.     A  marked 
tlttference  exists  between  this  coast  and  that  of  the  oppo- 
sita  coast  of  Coromandel.  The  coast  of  Coromandel  extends 
inaoaotiimotts  liaamthontasin^  bnak,  and  does  not 
affbrd  a  placa  of  KfVigt  «ten  ftar  a  HnaD  reasel ;  that  of 
Tena^senm  is  Ireqncntly  interrupted  by  short  projecting 
capes,  by  which  several  smaH  harbours  are  formed,  and  a 
few  eaiiat)lc  of  receiving  iarpc  vessels.  The  rivers  of  Coro- 
mandel do  not  admit  vessels  of  any  size,  on  account  of 
the  ban  at  their  mouth,  bat  in  those  of  Tenaaserim  a  con- 
siderable dapth  of  watar  oeraia  tha  muddy  ban  wfaioh 
lie  across  thMr  aiiboaehuMs.  No  soandingi  are  fband 
along  the  coast  of  OOlOnandel  at  a  distance  of  seven  or 
vight  miles,  whilst  dong  that  of  Tenaaserim  there  are 
Boundin}^  to  the  distance  of  60  or  even  su  miles,  and 
though  in  some  places  considerable  irregularities  occur, 
tlie  chanifes  may  be  generally  said  to  be  tolerably  regfu- 
iar,  the  depth  decreasing  gradually  to  tan  and  even 
eight  fathoms  as  we  approach  the  land.  Thi  ooast  floa 
ape  KjtluBk  «r  KiMfltaBl,  situated  on  the  west  of  and 
elose  to  the  town  or  Amhent,  ss  flur  south  as  Tavoy.  is 
of  moderate  elevation.    Between  Tavoy  and  Mer^ui  it  is 
CTtfnerallv  low,  and  in  this  part  it  is  lined  by  a  rocky  reef, 
ini  whicfi  a  Ln  eat  number  of  Kmall  islands  rise  to  a  moderate 
elevation  above  the  sea-level.   These  islands  aro  known 
by  the  collective  nana  of  Long  Island^  and  the  reef  on 
which  thev  rest,  hftfiag  Uttla  watar  an    lendeia  the  ap- 
proach of  tida  part  of  fha  eoast  daageroua,  and  hi  maajr 
places  impracticable  even  for  fmall  vessels.    South  of 
Vfergui  the  coast-line  is  broken  by  several  deep  inlets, 
which  form  lai^e  promontorie*,  and  enclose  some  con- 
Kiderable  islandii.   The  intricacies  on  this  part  of  the  coast 
are  so  numerous,  that  even  at  present  it  has  not  been  com- 
pletely surveyed,  and  is  laid  down  rather  by  gnasa,  though 
of  late  mucn  has  been  done  to  dear  up  ito  position  by 
Gtat.  Uoyd.  This  indented  coast  extenoi  from  lT9ffio 
ll^WN.  lat.  South  of  the  last-mentioned  parallel  in- 
dontalions  likewise  occur,  but  thoujfh  numerous,  they  do 
not  penetrate  to  a  prt^at  distance  inland.    In  these  parts 
the  country  close  to  the  sea  is  more  elevated  than  at  any 
place  fiulher  north,  and  probably  may  contain  many  har- 
Donit  fbr  small  vessels. 


long  tha  waatem  aoait  of  the 
enkwula  without  the  OangaMMtwaan  14*  IlK  and  8*  N. 

at.  North  of  12*  they  extend  to  the  distance  of  70  or 
TO  mile*  from  the  shore,  but  south  of  12"  N.  lat.  they 
icc-upy  a  apace  of  only  .M)  nnle-H  in  width.  These  islands 
are  comprehended  under  ttie  collective  name  of  the  Mergui 
Archipelago.  All  the  sea  between  them  and  the  ooast 
of  Tenaiscrim  has  soundings^  though  near  tha  Uands  they 
are  tathor  tao  deep  fbr  anchorsgc.  These  idands  llso 
break  tha  swell  of  the  sea  daoiof  the  sonth-west  monioon, 
and  aoeordhigly  the  channels  which  (fivide  them  from 
the  main  offer  creat  advantat^es  to  vessels  coasting  along 
this  shore,  which  however  have  hitherto  been  little  used, 
because  the  Merp^ii  Archipelago  has  only  been  surveyed 
within  a  few  years.  The  islands  themsel  ves  are  rather  high, 
and  most  of  them  are  visible  at  the  distance  of  30  to  40  miles. 
Without  inelvdoig  thaiiiands  whioh  ooour  between  12*30' 
•tfid  11*  9tffi.  tet,  near  tiie  shoiao,  and  wUeh  are  divided 
bv  such  InMLT  and  narrow  channels  from  the  continent  that 
ttiey  are  (ousideied  as  parts  of  the  mainland,  the  Mer^i 
Archipelaeo  comprehends  seven  larger  and  many  smaller 
islands.  The  larger  islands  from  north  to  south  are  Tavoy 


romg  Island,  Sullivan's  or  Lampee  Island,  and  St.  Matthew'* 
Island.    These  seven  islands  are  more  than  2U  miles  long, 
but  vary  in  w:dth  from  three  to  eight  or  nine  miles. 
They  are  covered  with  timber-trees  and  well  provided  with 
water,  but  all  of  thefll  have  a  very  maffeo  and  uneven 
surface*  and  do  not  appear    poiseas  grnt  fertility.  No 
part  of  them  seems  to  be  cultivated,  and  they  are  only 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  fishermen,  the  Seelongs.    Twj  of 
these  islands  require  notice,  on  account  of  their  excellent 
harl>ours.    The  northern  of  these  harbounj  is  called  King's 
Island  Bay.  being  formed  by  the  island  of  this  name  and 
Fbatain  Island,  which  lies  east  of  it.    This  harhour  is 
OMMMita  to  that  of  the  town  of  Mergui  on  the  mainland. 
It  can  only  be  entered  ftou  the  nofth  by  laree  vessels,  as 
the  southern  portion  of  the  channel,  which  divides  Plan- 
tain Island  from  King's  Island  has  so  litfle  depth  as  to  be 
only  passable  for  country  boats.    The  harho.ir  is  spacious 
ana  safe,  but  the  entrance  has  some  difficultifSi,  as  a  shoal 
extends  over  a  part  of  it,  which  has  19  feet  jf  water  on  the 
shoolesijMrt  at  hitfh-water,  and  only  mne  feet  at  low- 
water.  The  acaond  harbour  is  called  Elephant  tIarbour« 
and  oeeurs  at  the  northern  part  of  th<:  Island  of  St.  Mat 
thew :  it  is  described  ss  very  spacic/us,  and  capable  of  con 
tainine;  the  larpeiit  navy  in  the  world.    Tne  soundin|L,"a 
var)'  from  17  to  12,  11,  and  1(1  lalhoms  nearly  close  to  tlie 
shore  in  some  places,  and  the  bottom  is  soli.    It  is  prr>- 
tected  from  the  sea  by  several  small  islands  at  the  entrance, 
and  on  the  other  sides  it  is  sheltaed  from  all  winds  bv  the 
high  hilla  wfaieh  aanound  it,  so  as  to  ba  oonudetely  land* 
locked.  IMa  haihour  was  discovered  hi  Intt,  by  Lieut. 
Low.   The  island  of  St.  Matthew  is  the  most  elevated  of 
the  )?roup;  the  highest  part,  situated  in  the  middle,  is 
nearly  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Mountain*. — It  is  supposed  that  a  continuous  range  of 
mountains  forms  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  flowing 
on  one  side  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  and  on  the  other  into 
that  of  Bengal,  and  that  this  range  is  the  boundarv-line  be- 
tween Siam  and  Tenaiserim.  It  is  also  nrraoica  tint  tha 
elevslion  of  this  range  varies  behveen  90oo  and  6000  feet 
above  the  ses-level,  and  that  the  most  northem  part,  which 
is  known  amone  the  natives  by  the  name  of  Tliown-gee 
Mountains,  IS  the  ■.lU'st  elevated  portion.  It  is  stated  that 
in  this  part  it  makes  a  great  bend  towards  the  east,  form- 
ing nearly  a  senaentof  a  circle.  But  we  have  no  account 
of  this  Hui  of  toe  range  t  it  has  only  bean  tvaveised  at  the 
Thrte  ngodas,  which  altad  near  ua  sauieea  of  the  upper 
branches  of  the  river  Atta-yen  (Attaran) ;  and  in  reading 
the  account  which  Dr.  Richardson  gives  of  his  travels,  one 
would  suppose  that  at  this  place  the  summit  of  the  range 
can  hardly  be  leas  than  15(X)  feet  above  the  sea-level :  yet 
he  does  not  say  that  he  traversed  it  by  a  mountain-pass. 
The  southern  part  of  the  range,  when  seen  from  the  Gulf 
of  Siam,  preseati  only  a  succession  of  peaked  mountains,  of 
which  some  appear  to  rise  to  the  clavatioa  of  3000  feet 
The  Siamese  give  to  these  mountains  with  some  propriety 
the  name  of  Sam-roi-yot,  which  means  in  their  language 
'  the  'MO  peaks.'  Two  roads  are  said  to  have  formerly  been 
used  in  crossing  this  part  of  the  chain  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  chain  terminates,  or  rather  has  a  great  depressi9n, 
at  the  sources  and  upper  course  of  the  river  Pakcham. 
This  river  rune  firom  norUi-east  to  south-west,  and  is  natri^ 
gable  for  large  boats  to  Karaa  «r  Plskeham,  about  40  milat 
from  its  source.  To  the  cast  of  this  place  runs  another 
river  in  an  opposite  direction,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  and  is  called  the  river  of  Choomphon,  from  the 

El  ace  where  it  reaches  the  sea,  or  Telimloung,  as  Dr. 
[elfer  heard  it  named  by  the  natives.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  navi|p^>le  parts  of  these  two  rivers,  occupying  a 
space  of  about  six  hours'  march,  or  30  miles,  is  a  level 
tract.  It  is  even  stated  that  at  high  tides  the  livoa  rise  so 
as  to  inundate  this  tract,  and  to  nuigla  thdr  waters;  but 
D.-.  Heifer,  who  visited  the  plsoa*  does  not  mention  this 
circumstance,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  stated  on  ver^' 
slender  authority.  As  far  as  it  is  kiio.Mi,  tltis  chain  is 
chiefly  composed  of  granite  and  gneiss.  These  moun- 
tains are  scarcely  ever  v^  predpiUMa,  and  are  generally 
zouDded  near  tha  top%  which  rise  in  gentle  declivities.  The 
sorftoe  of  the  reeks  is  generally  decomposed  and  covered 
with  vegetation ;  a  bare  rock  is  rarely  seen.  Only  a  few 
spots  are  occasionally  cultivated  by  the  Kareans,  who  are 
in  exclusive  jiosse-ssion  ol  these  Wiluernesse:*. 

Hur/ace,  tioti,  and  Htvert.—lh^  general  character  el 
tha  ioaihir  is  hiUrittd  ia  aouM  plaMa  even  mountaiaona. 
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but  there  are  alfto  plum  of  eoiuiderablc  extent  and  mnne  I 
wide  valleys.  The  decree  of  tVriility  ^vhich  the  soil  pos- 
sesses cannot  be  delcnaiiied  with  any  ceilainty,  as>  only 
a  vorj-  small  portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation  ;  but  we  are 
inclined  to  adopt  the  statement  of  Dr.  Heifer,  according  to 
which  these  provinces  are  much  superior  in  fertility  to  the 
Malay  PeninauJa,  by  ftr  the  greater  part  of  them  being 
leally  (leitile,  or  capable  of  being  made  produetiTe.  He 
thinks  that  the  iinj^rodnctive,  sterile,  or  unavailable  lands 
are  less  than  one-fourth  ot  the  whole ;  and  he  ascribes  the 
fertility  not  only  to  tht'  natural  constituents  of  the  soil,  but 
partly  also  to  the  quantity  of  humus  or  decayed  vegetable 
matter  which  Ina  accumulated  through  centuries,  as  the 
whole  country  k  an  uninterrupted  forest,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  mrer  been  felled. 

The  Northern  portion  of  Tenasserim  ««  ihlU  call  the 
Region  of  the  Atta-yen  (Attaran),  as  thia  riTer  dnine  Uie 
most  fertile  jiorlion  of  it,  and  its  valley  innst  soon  bec  ome 
the  centre  ol"  a  eonsidenible  population.    This  region  com- 

{)rehends  the  whole  of  the  country  a.s  far  south  as  15°  N. 
at.,  or  the  districts  of  Amherst  and  Yee.  The  most 
northern  districts  are  mountainous.  Along  the  southern 
btnlca  of  the  Thoun9>yin,  which  focns  the  northern  bound- 
aiy  of  T^nftseerim,  nitn mouiitaiiMhuii,  which,  flir  M 
it  IS  knov  I-..  :  nr^titutes  a  contintious  rideje.  It  is  called  Bo- 
Thovvnc:,  ar.d  uses  to  more  thaii  2000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  It  is  composed  of  sandstone,  limestone,  and  clay- 
ilate,  and  its  decUvitieit  are  very  bleep.  In  some  parts  it  is 
overgrown  with  forests  of  bamboo.  It  la  not  known  how  this 
ehun  ia  oonneeted  with  the  Thown-gee  Mountains,  and 
the  upper  eoone  of  the  Thoung-yin  river  ii  equally  un- 
known. 

The  country  south  of  the  Bo-Thouncr.  adjacent  to  the 
river  Sahveeti,  and  to  the  distance  of  W  miles  from  it,  for 
the  more  inland  parts  are  not  known,  iii  a  plain,  which 
however  contains  numerous  masses  of  rocks,  composed 
chiefly  of  limestone  and  sandstone.  These  masses  are  iso- 
lated, but  they  are  disposed  in  lines  running  north-north- 
west and  eouth-ioutb-east  Some  of  them  rite  to  the 
height  of  9000  feet  ab»/^  (hese»-1eve1 ,  but  in  proeeedin£^ 
southward  they  sink  lower,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Atta- 
ye»  they  rarely  exceed  GOO  feet.  Their  structure,  espe- 
cially that  of  tile  limefetone  rocks,  is  remarkable,  as  the 
tides  generally  are  alm(»t  perpendicular,  and  consequently 
bare,  exoeipt  in  a  few  places,  which  are  not  so  steep, 
and  where  eame  atunted  trees  or  shrube  grow.  No  level 
nound  occute  on  their  top,  where  they  are  aho  quite  bare. 
On  their  sides  there  are  numerous  chasms  and  caverns.  In 
the  southern  districts  the  number  of  these  isolated  masses 
decreases.  Tlie  tracts  of  land  surrounding  their  ba^es  are 
disting^iiihed  by  fertility,  the  soil  consisting  of  fine  black 
loam.  The  remainder  of  the  plain  is  mucli  less  fertile,  the 
soil  being  composed  of  an  arenaceous  clay  mixed  with  a 
•mall  portion  of  saline  and  vegetable  matter.  The  forestii 
vrhich  cover  the  plain  contain  only  tnaa  of  moderate 
and  there  is  no  underwood. 

Within  the  country  just  described  there  is  an  extensive 
alhivial  tract,  which  occurs  where  the  three  rivers  Sabveen, 
Gyeng:.  and  .-Vtta-yen  join.  The  principal  of  these  rivers 
is  the  Salween  or  Saluen,  generally  called  by  the  natives 
Huui'Lweng :  it  originates  in  the  south-vrettem  part  of 
Proper  China,  in  the  province  of  Yun^iaa,  or  fiurther  to 
the  north ;  for  its  upper  course  is  not  known :  in  China  it 
is  called  Noo-kiang  and  Loo-kiang.  Running  in  a  gene- 
rally southern  course,  it  is  supposed  to  form  the  boundary 
between  the  Shan  States  (Laos),  which  are  subject  to 
Siatn.  and  the  Binnan  empire.  This  part  of  its  course  in 
not  known.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Thoung-yin  it  begins  to 
separate  Tenasserim  from  Birma,  and  this  is  the  only  part 
of  its  course  which  has  been  investigated.  Though  at  this 
point  the  river  is  only  about  100  milea  from  its  mouth,  and 
nas  a  great  volume  of  water,  it  it  not  navigable.  The 
limestone  and  sandstone  rooks,  which  arc  very  frequent  in 
these  parts,  cross  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  form  several 
ledges,  over  which  the  current  rushes  with  creat  impetu-  ! 
osity.  Near  Towng-bio-aiyo(aboutl  7*30'  N.  lat.)  the  rapids 
are  so  strong  as  to  prevent  cvaykiHd  of  navigation  except 
poiiapsdunng  the  north-east  monsoon.  Thtfeafetevcnl 
other  lapids,  though  less  dangerous,  Ikither  down,  and 
they  cease  only  at  Colon  Island  (near  XT'  N.  lat. ),  where 
the  river  divides  into  two  channels.  The  eastern  channel 
vAi'Vir  i-,  :ia',  ii;:iMr  Tf»c  island  is  rocky,  and  about  10 
tmim  long,  but  only  about  two  miles  wide  in  the  widest 


I  part   Even  below  tins  island  the  banks  of  the  nver  nc 

generally  bordered  by  limestone  rocks ;  and  the  navi  jn- 
tion  is  very  dant;erou.s.  owintr  to  the  force  of  the  currtnl 
and  the  numerous  eddies  produced  by  the  inequalitie*  id 
the  bed  of  the  river,  wludi  in  these  places  is  extrenKlv 
deep.  A  boat  once  drawn  within  the  vortex  0(  «  vhM 
pool  is  inevitably  lost ;  both  boat  and  ckw  are  eaniad 
down,  and  never  Known  to  make  their  appeeraaee  a^aiii. 

The  Atta-yen  or  Attaran  is  known  u;  '  ^  the  Tidoity  of 
its  source.  Its  principal  branch  oria:inittLa  Us  the  soutn  of 
the  Three  Pagodas  in  the  Thown-cee  range,  and  is  t-jiil^c 
Zimee.  It  flows  north  or  north  by  west,  and  is  rather  a 
deep  river,  for  even  at  a  short  distance  from  its  source  it  is 
three  feet  deep,  and  this  depth  increases  as  it  pioeeeds 
farther  duw  n,  where  it  ia  Joined  by  numenms  small  men 
jbOBOt  the  XbOTna*fBe  nmge.  The  current  is  never  rapid, 
and  hence  it »  need  for  floating  down  teak  timber.  The 
tide  advances  to  Nat  Kyeanng,  about  70  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Atta-yen.  Alxjvc  Atta-^en,  which  \%  mor« 
than  :10  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  nver,  the  Zunee  tt 
joined  by  the  Way-nio,  which  comes  from  the  south,  and, 
after  the  confluence  of  the  two  htMwhes,  the  river  it 
eaUed  AttSrycn.  This  river  has  a  very  winding  eoone, 
and  the  eomnt  is  hardly  perceptible.  Aa  ^  tide.  wMeh 
here  rises  to  19  or  20  feet,  ad  .  u  rrs  more  than  30  miles 
above  the  conflluence  of  the  Ziuue  with  the  \Va\-nio.  it 
is  very  probable  that  t  h  e  whole  tall  ol  the  Atta-ven,  which 
amounts  to  SO  miles,  if  all  iti>  bends  are  taken  into  account, 
does  not  exceed  12  feet.  The  nver  is  very  deep :  in  the 
lower  part  no  bottom  is  ibund  with  9  f«*>w*w*t  and  up  t» 
Atta-yen  there  is  never  less  than  3  (kthoma  of  water. 

The  Gyeng  or  Gain  comes  from  the  east,  but  it$  tipper 
course  is  imperfectly  k-nown.  It  is  a  broad  river  m  its 
lower  course,  but  is  shallow  and  full  of  sand-banks. 

l"hese  three  rivers  unite  nearly  at  the  same  place,  about 
30  miles  from  the  open  sea,  and  by  their  contluence  form 
a  broad  sheet  of  water,  which  ia  about  15  miles  Ions:  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  Inmillve  to  six  mile»  wiJ< , 
and  interspened  vrith  numerona  wooded  islands.  This 
expanse  or  watera  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  larce 
island  called  Phulloo-irewn.  or,  accordlntr  to  Crawfuni, 
Bali'i.  This  island  is  about  20  miles  lone  and  10  in  ave- 
rage width.  A  chain  of  low  !,andstonc  hills  runs  through 
its  ieng[tli,  never  exceeding  2UU  feet  in  height .  The  sbo^ 
of  the  island  are  covered  with  low  mangrove  juogle.  but 
it  forma  only  a  nanow  belt,  which  is  tiaveised  by  sevesal 
creeks  that  penetrate  aevoal  mila  into  the  klaad.  aiad 
on  which  benind  the  mangrove  jungle  there  are  plaini. 
which  extend  to  the  hills  and  are  covered  with  rice-fields 
The  water  which  is  collected  above  this  island  flnda  lU 
Avay  to  the  sea  by  two  channels,  of  which  the  southern 
runs  due  south  and  is  about  2t)  miles  long,  and  called  the 
Martaban  river.  The  navigation  of  this  tivar  is  dificolt, 
a^  the  depth  of  the  channel  is  not  more  than  two  or  three 
fathoms  at  several  plaeea»and  there  am  nam  saad-banks. 
Tt  does  not  appear  lhat  the  ehsnnel  north  of  the  bland  of 
Phulloo-gewn  is  v:-itr  1  hy  large  vessel.*. 

The  country  whun  sunound*  the  expaiiM:  of  water  into 
which  the  three  rivers  disembogue  is  interspersed  with 
limestone  hills,  but  the  intervening  plains  are  covered  witb 
a  thick  lagw  of  alluvial  soil.  The  Moks  of  the  lake  and 
of  the  men  aia  ooverad  vrith  maagtoves,  and  uo&t  linr  any 
agrietdtural  purpose,  bat  at  a  sMnt  distviee  from  the 
water's  edge  the  alluvial  plains  are  destitute  of  tree;"  ..  I 
shrubs,  and  exhibit  a  verj'  considerable  degree  of  ftrtiiHv . 
producing  nch  crops  of  rice  where  thev  are  cultivate^l. 
This  rich  agricultural  tract  extends  to  the  confluence  oi 
the  Zimee  and  Way-nio  rivers. 

The  country  drained  by  the  Zimee  is  also  a  plain,  wtnch 
is  much  higher  than  that  on  the  Atta-yen  mer,  as  tKe 
banks  of  the  fint-oaaaed  river  rise  to  20  teet  above  its  mu-- 
face,  whilst  those  of  the  Atta-yen  are  very  low  and  subje<.  t 
to  inundation  durintr  the  rairiii.  The  plains  on  the  Zime* 
river  are  nearlv  a  dead  level  in  their  lower  district*,  anvl 
!  no  limes*:  III  '  ilU  occur  above  the  confluence  of  the  r*-L. 
rivers ;  but  in  proceeding  farther  south  the  Hirfa4^  <£  Um 
country  beaoBCs  undulating,  and  in  ^praadlitig  the 
Thown-gee  taage  it  is  brakea  by  nuBMraoa  deep  mvuw*. 
thotigh  It  cannot  be  called  mountainous.  Ttm  extenaH  « 
tract  is  covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  clay  of  eonsiderab:  • 
fertility,  and  the  count r}'  contains  extensave  fore**!*,  la 
which  Ihi    (I'ji.^  'iei'  fjrows  to  a  large  .size.     Hut  tlier*.-  f 

also  tracts  of  leas  fertihty,  where  the  soil  ia  very  hani  o  \ 
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ioteRiiixsf  with  tmall  nodii1«i  of  iroMtone;  tuoh  traeb 

tre  always  ovcrerown  witli  bamboo  jungle,  and  arc  the 
bauuU  01'  numerous  elepliants,  rliinoceroses,  ;ind  other  wiki 

The  country  between  the  AKa-yen  river  and  the  sea  is 
covered  by  ridi^es  of  sandstone  hills  about  500  feet  hicrh. 
These  hills  run  in  continuous  swells  as  far  south  as  'dW 
N.  lat.  This  tract,  whose  surface  is  strongly  undulating;,  is 
of  indiffierent  fertility,  owin^  to  the  aridity  of  the  loU,  which 
■fasoriM  the  moisture.  It  u  chiefly  covered  with  forests, 
more  or  U-ss  thick  accordiiii;  tu  the  depth  ol"  the  soil,  in 
m&ay  places  llie  rocks  approach  the  surface,  and  have  only 
a  thin  layer  of  earth  over  them,  and  in  »<uc)i  places  there 
are  only  a  few  bushes,  and  patches  of  grass  which  soon  dry 
UD  aHer  the  rains.  Thia  tract  contains  two  small  riveiv, 
which  form  harbonis.  The  QUMt  norUMm,  caUed  Kal-yem 
fidl*  into  the  aea  cast  of  ^  mm  town  of  Amfacnt,  of 
which  it  constitutes  the  harbour.  On  its  bar,  which  is  of 
soft  ooze,  there  are  two  fathoms  and  a  iialf  of  water  at  low 
tide;  but  witliin  the  bar,  «nd  as  far  as  8  n>iles  up,  it  is 
between  five  and  a  Imlf  and  live  fathoms  de«'p  ;  and  near 
its  month,  from  40<)  to  'AJO  yards  wide.  It  thus  forms  a 
spacious  harbour,  which  most  merchant  ships  can  enter 
at  low-water  neap-tides,  and  at  high-water  ships  of  any 
burdeii.  Near  15^  12f  it  the  mouth  of  the  Yee  river,  which 
torm  •  wide  s^uci^,  hnt  it  is  too  ahanow  to  admit  large 
Teasels :  smaller  ships  may  s^ail  up  to  the  town  of  Yee, 
which  IS  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Vhc  rivi-r's  mouth. 

The  cou-iir',  Vint  of  the  sandstone  tract,  and  surroundinij 
the  river  Way-nio  and  extending  to  the  Atta-ven,  is  the 
most  sterile  part  of  Tenaaserim.  The  vegetation  is  stunted, 
and  a  great  part  of  thia  tnct  is  covered  with  bamboo 
jiuwle.  The  sml  ia  aa  anUlaeeoua  tnuwiti  on  aeUat,  umnixed 
with  sandy  jparticlcs,  which  qmddy  absorbs  all  moisture. 

The  Region  of  the  Tenatserim  River  comprehends  the 
Central  portion  of  the  couiitr\\  extending  from  15°  to  12* 
N.lat.  The  northern  distru  ts,  a.s  iKr  south  as  13"  30',  j)re- 
sont  a  very  uneven  .surface.  Several  ridifes  ol  hills  traverse 
the  countay  firom  north  to  south:  they  consist  ciiieflv  of 
gmaite  ana  gndaiiaild  tbe  to  a  moderate  elevation.  They 
are  gmanUy  muiided  near  the  tojpa,  and  their  deelintiea 
are  mtber  gentle.  Tbe  valleyawhieh  are  indoaed  bythem 
are  of  mo(!^  r-•.t.  width,  .ind  fertile.  The  decomposed  par- 
tides  of  the  ndj.icent  rocks  are  washed  by  the  rains  from 
the  -iides  of  the  hilis,  and  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vailevs,  where  they  are  mixed  with  a  large  Quantity  of  de- 
cayea  vegetable  matter,  which  makes  a  ricn  soil.  Level 
tracts  of  &  great  extent  are  rare :  tlie  largest  are  near  the 
town  of  TMOf  and  at  the  foot  of  tb*  Thuwn-Eec  ran^e, 
where  so  elevated  tabloiland  oeeiBi»  calied  Meta-ouo. 
The  soil  of  these  phuns  eoDUte  of  clay  or  loam,  with  little 
sand,  and  it  is  venr  fertile. 

The  southern  uistricts  resemble  the  northern,  except 
that  the  hilly  ranges,  which  here  al.io  run  north  and  soutti, 
occupy  a  much  smaller  portion  of  Uie  surtace,  the  plains 
being  more  numerous  and  of  greater  extent.  The  uu|^est 
an  those  which  occur  along  the  sea-shore,  but  especially 
the  Plain  of  Tetiaaeerim,  wmeh  is  many  mileji  in  lengtn 
and  several  in  width,  and  extends  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  above  the  town  of  Tenasserim.  It  is  covered 
with  a  deposit  of  argillaceous  marl  of  gT«»at  depth  and  icr- 
tility.  No  less  fertile  is  the  extensive  alluvial  tract  whicli 
surrounds  the  several  branches  into  which  the  Tenaaserim 
river  divides  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  and  which  occupies 
also  the  greater  part  of  the  islands  which  lie  between 
these  branches.  A  part  of  this  aUuvial  tract  is  unfit  for 
eultivation,  being  inundated  at  high-water,  and  eovetcd 
with  mangroves.  The  whole  recrion  is  overgrown  with 
forest-trees,  with  the  exception  of  &  few  spots  which  are 
under  cultivation. 

The  most  importwt  river  ot*  this  region  is  the  Tenaa- 
serim. According  to  Low,  it  n»es  near  IS'SO*  N.  lat,  but 
other  known  (acts  render  this  improbable,  ai^  its  sources 
are  laid  down  in  our  maps  soutn  of  15*  N.  laL  It  flows 
'"I  ftaotttfanm  direetion  over  nwly  three  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, or  more  than  2D0  ndles  in  a  straight  line.  The  upper 
pwl  of  its  course  is  iriti  in  j  ted  by  numerous  rapids  and 
tails,  which  occur  even  liirtiu  r  down,  and  .-is  far  as  13''  1')', 
where  the  last  great  rapids  are.  To  tliis  place  the  tides 
ascend,  hnt  the  nver  still  has  a  rapid  current,  numerous 
shallows,  annually  dtaoging  banks,  and  shifting  shoals. 
During  the  diy  aaaaon  it  la  imfneticahle  for  ho»im  drawing 
■Nntmn  ITmctMi.  ItbeaaiiMBdMpat«tita«oiiltMnc« 


I  with  €he  little  Tenaaserim,  or  Khioung-gale.  which  joins 

lit  at  its  most  .southern  bend,  and  biin^^s  down  a  largo 

1  volume  of  water  fruin  the  Sam-rui-yot  raujce.  Up  to  this 
place,  where  the  town  of  Tenaaten'm  is  built,  the  river  is 
deep  enough  fur  vessels  of  100  tons.  At  the  same  place 
the  Tenasserim  turns  to  the  west,  having  passed  between 
two  hi^rh  hills  to  the  notth-west.  S(M>n  afterwanls  it 
bec^ns  to  divide  into  two  arms,  wbtdh  in  approaching  the 
sea  again  subdivide*  eo  tbiti  according  to  the  survey  of 
Captain  Lloyd,  it  readiea  the  left  by  six  or  seven  channels. 
There  are  sand-bars  across  these  channels,  but  the  bar 
which  is  found  on  the  channel  south  of  the  town  of 
Mergui  has  depth  enoueh  for  ve.ssels  of  moderate  size  at 
high-water,  the  tide  nsing  between  14  and  15  feet.  Below 
the  town  of  Tenasserim  the  river  still  luns  above  40  milaa 
in  a  straight  line.  Its  whole  comae  ia  about  240  miles. 

The  river  Tavoy,  whidi  originataa  n«ar  W  N.  lat.,  rans 
first  to  the  south-west,  but  turns  gradually  to  the  south, 
so  that  its  lower  course  is  parallel  to  the  shore.    The  wide 
:  U'stuary  by  which  it  is  connccteii  \\ith  the  sea  reaches  to 
13"  30'  .\.  lat. ;  the  whole  course  of  the  river  in  a  straight 
line  is  not  less  than  100  miles.    It  is  stated  that  the  tide, 
which  rises  from  13  to  14  feet,  runs  up  more  than  50  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  that  to  this  distance  the  river  may  be 
navigated  by  boats,  though  the  n»vig«tton  is  rewMred 
diflleah  by  numerous  low  tdands  and  shoals.  The  town 
;  of  Tavoy  is  about  3."i  miles  from  the  sea,  aiid  so  far  vesseb 
I  of  1'2U  tons  burden  may  ascend.  There  is  no  bar  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  river,  but  the  na\  itration  is  intricate,  owing 
to  tlie  numerous  shoals  and  low  islands,  as  there  are  vari- 
ous channels  among  them  which  in  some  places  have  only 

2  or  2^  fathoms,  but  in  most  parts  the  depths  are  ftom  6  to 
12  fathoms.  There  is  good  anchorage  on  the  «ut  ride  of 
Tavoy  Point,  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of 
the  nver,  in  6  fathoms,  on  a  soft  even  bottom,  and  it  is 
well  sheltered,  except  against  southern  winds. 

The  Southern  Jieff ion  ofTt  na^tim,  01  ihai  which  lies 
between  12°  and  10*  N.  lat  .,  is  situated  on  the  \ong  isthmus 
which  connects  the  Malay  Peninsula  with  the  main  l>ody 
of  Asia,  and  is  known  as  the  Isthmus  of  Krah.  It  is  the 
least  known  pert  of  Tenaaserim.  Dir.  Uelfier,  who  latdy 
investigated  its  geology  and  ndnerah,  foand  it  miiii- 
habited,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spot.s,  and  from  his 
observations  it  appears  tliat  tlie  whole  couiitr)'  is  covered 
wlfii  hills,  and  contains  only  a  few  small  valleys. 

The  stul  does  not  appear  to  be  distinguished  by  fertility, 
and  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  with  the  Isthmus  of  Krah 
that  stenlc  tract  begins  which  extends  over  the  whol^f 
the  Malav  Peninsula  to  its  most  southern  extremity.  Mid 
which,  though  favourable  to  tlw  growth  of  fhiit-toeeo, 
produces  only  scanty  crops  of  rice  and  other  grain.  The 
inhnli  N  !  places  of  this  tract  are  alino.st  ext  ln  ivrly 
coiihiud  to  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  do  not  extend  far 
inland.  The  rivers,  though  they  have  not  a  long  course, 
are  said  to  be  large  and  navigable  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  their  mouths.  The  largest  are,  from  nor^h  to 
south,  the  Lenya,  the  Bocknyn,  and  the  Pakdbam.  Tho 
last-mentioned  river,  whidk  mvidca  Tenamtrim  ftmn  Siam, 
has  already  been  noticed. 

Climate. — like  all  other  intertropical  countries,  Tenas- 
serim has  only  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  the  wet  season. 
They  depend  on  the  monsoons,  the  rains  being  produced 
by  the  south-west  monsoon,  whilst  the  dry  sesson  lasts 
during  the  norlli-eat>t  monsoon.  There  appears  to  be 
some  difference  in  the  wet  sea^in  between  the  climate  of 
Maulmain  and  of  Mergni,  the  only  two  phusesia  which  n 
few  meteorological  oblinrvntians  nave  been  made,  and  this 
difTercnoe  appears  to  depend  on  the  circumstance,  that 
along  the  southern  coa.st  the  effects  of  the  south-west 
monsoon  are  diminished  by  the  elevated  islands  of  the 
Mergui  Archipelago,  whilst  farther  north  they  reach  the 
land  in  all  their  force.  At  Maulmain  the  rainy  season  seta  in 
towards  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  the  rains  are  heavy  and  nearly 
incessant,  but  they  gradually  diminish  in  September,  and 
entirely  cease  in  October.  This  is  the  hottest  part  of  the 
year,  but  the  heat  is  far  from  being  so  oppressive  as  on 
the  coa.st  of  (  oromandel.  In  May  the  thermometer 
a\i-raires  at  H  o'clock  in  the  mornina;  TH",  and  at  -l  o'clock 
m  the  at^ernorn  82^  m  June  it  kee|»  at  72°  at  8  o'clock, 
and  at  76°  at  4  o'clock,  and  in  July  and  August  at  77°  at 
8  o'clock,  and  at  tW"  at  4  o'clock.  The  thermometer  has 
mvet  bean  obatrvad  to  ria*  above  W.  Tbe  diftrMMO 
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between  the  tempenture  of  the  air  in  the  day  anii  tit 
nifftit  is  remarkable.  M  the  thennom^cr  it  oAen  faaaA  at 
at  sun-rise,  even  in  July.  In  the  dr^  aenon  thether- 

mcmeter  varies  between  Go^  ami  and  the  weather  is 
vi>ry  tomtant,  rain  raroly  lajhn;^,  .ind  only  m  siiurl  ihuwen*. 
The  heat  i^i  mode  rated  by  tlie  sea  and  lud  bfteiMt  wluch 
blow  very  regularly  in  this  season. 

At  Mergui  the  rainy  season  sets  in  toNvanIs  tl^e  end  of 
Apnl  or  the  b^umtnc  of  libjr,  and  Uurts  to  the  montli  of 
NoiwiBlMr.  Doling  u»  Ant  two  montbi  tiie  rains  are 
moderate,  but  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  beginning 
of  September  they  are  heavy,  when  they  J^ain  begin  to 
abate,  and  crradually  to  diminisli.  Hain  (»lh  also  during 
the  dry  seaiiou,  but  only  in  shower*,  wliic-h  ot-c-ur  at  in- 
tCTvals  from  four  to  six' week*.  The  greatest  heat  occurs 
before  the  raine,  and  in  the  tiist  two  months  after  they 
htTe  set  in,  bat  it  is  stated  that  the  average  temperature 
of  the  six  hottest  months  does  not  exceed  M^  Imod  and 
sea  breexes  are  rcgiilar  during  the  dry  MUOn.  At  fome 
places  in  the  interior,  whic  h  are  considerably  elevated 
above  the  sea,  as  the  table-land  uf  Meta-mio,  the  climate 
is  some  degrees  more  temperate  than  near  tlie  coast. 

The  climate  is  considered  very  healtiiy.  This  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Heifer,  who  lived  there  many  years, 
end  whoaajratiiat  it  is  the  most  healthy  ut'  oil  known  tropi> 
est  ooontriesfiar  Europeans ;  and  h«  supports  his  opinion  by 
the  statement  that  the  lists  nf  mortality  ki'pt  by  tlie  metlical 
gentlemen  of  the  European  Brilusli  corps  stationed  at  Maul- 
main  ;uiil  i dependencies  show  that  the  mu-  •  mortality 
scarcely  ever  exceeds  and  is  sometimes  1^  than  it  would 
be  under  similar  circumstances  in  Europe.  This  is  the  more 
KmarlEible*  m  many  of  the  adjaoent  countries,  and  especi- 
tXtf  Aneen,  wUch  reaemblei  TeoiMerim  in  nearlr  every 
respect,  have  acquired  a  bad  name  for  their  insalubrity. 
Heifer  cannot  account  saKsfkctorily  for  this  phenomenon. 
He  finds  no  ill-.n  reason  than  that  the  ccni-'r^  t^'her 
part  of  a  narrow  peninsula  or  immediately  adjacent  to 
one,  and  that  the  extensive  »ea.s  on  both  sides  produce  a 
constant  though  not  aUvays  perceptible  current  of  air,  by 
which  the  noxious  vapours  tnat  rise  from  vegetable  matter 
•nd  other  elemeote  of  meJitia  tarn  either  deitnnred  or  cer- 
liedaway.  Svirotheespwuratothenraureidyettended 
by  bad  elTeeta,  and  the  climate  does  not  produce  languor 
or  mental  inactivity,  which  i«  partly  to  be  attribtited  to 
the  coolness  of  the  nit^hts. 

Produetioi»$.'~U  the  value  of  a  countrv  were  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  numt>er  of  marketable  articles  exported  from 
it.*rf  neMrrim  imiilil  certainly  be  one  of  the  least  valuable. 
F^,  If  *  atmll  quaatity  of  noe  and  wne  teak  timber  are 
excepted,  hardly  ,ny  article  worth  mention  haa  been  ex- 
ported from  that  country  up  to  the  last  few  years.  Btrt  It 
vies  with  any  country  on  the  Lflobe  in  the  varieties  of  its 
natural  products,  and  when  niltivHted  it  will  export  alnio*4 
every  nrticle  wluch  belonf^s  to  tropical  oountnes. 

Though  the  trreater  part  of  the  country  has  not  been  ex- 
pktcd,  It  is  known  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  Gold  is  found 
n  eooM  of  the  ilven»  but  in  aaMD  aoaalitieeb  A  silver- 
niiie  exisbhi  flie  ranp^  of  the  Bo-TSown^,  Irat  its  value 
is  still  doubtful.  It  has  lately  been  aseertained  that  there 
is  copper-ore  in  the  north-ea^t  portion  m"  Sullivan's  Island, 
and  onthe  island  of  ('alla-t^kiank.  near  Meririi-  Tin  isthc 
only  metal  which  has  ever  been  worked.  Tlie  tin-mines 
are  aboot  one  day's  journey  to  the  oat  oi  the  town  ot' 
Tavmr,  and  in  tiie  rieini^  ot  M ergn.  But  Dr.  Heifer, 
who  nee  enlored  the  eouthera  dietricti^  etatos  that  the 
range  of  hills  which  runs  north  of  the  Pakeham  River  is 
the  richest  in  tin-ores,  the  grains  or  crystals  beinji  some- 
times of  the  size  of  a  pit^eon's  e^?,  and  the  layer  in  which 
thej'  are  found  beinsj  8  or  10  feet  thick.  It  i&  however 
difficult  to  work  these  ores,  as  the  contiguous  coxmtry  is 
entirely  uninhabited.  Tin-ore  is  aho  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bokpyn  river  and  on  Domel  Ishmd.  The  richest 
deposits  of  un-ore  are  probably  yet  uniaKmn.  Iron-ore  of 

food  quality  is  found  in  abtmdance  in  the  vieinHy  of 
avoy,  and  at  sevend  other  places  farther  south,  especially 
in  the  distnct.s  south  of  the  'FtnasM'rim  river.  Antimony 
occur^  11  the  neii^hbourhood  ot'  Maulnuriii.  Extensive 
COal-nn  fLv  res  have  btfen  lately  distyiviTcd  in  K'veml 
places:  u:i  .he  baiiks  of  the  Tenav-enm  nver.  The  coal  is 
KOneiaUr  of  good  <U>sIi^.  swi  the  best  kind  is  near  the 
Bulks  or  the  rrrer  below  the  IsSt  rapids,  so  thai  it  can  be 
brought  to  Merejui  at  maderate  eTpfp^i  .  Three  nr  tn  - 
years  ago  this  mine  began  tj     worked  at  the  expense  ot 


the  Bsit  liidi>  CarngKoy-  It  is  tlioo|^  (hit  the  diseoveqp 
of  these  coal^meamies  will  liave  aonie  cfltaton  the  stesB* 
navigaUon  ofthe  Gulf  of  Beotpl  Md  the  Stmita  of 
lacca.  Limeetoiie  and  flnaiUe  are  eoQunon  in  the  Mrthn 

diitricta. 

Ric  <  II [i,4itutes  the  principal  object  t  :' >  .liivnd  in  :  but 
it  does  not  app«ar  that  irrigation  is  practised  ;  and  only 
one  crop  it  taaen.  Wheat  is  cuUivated  at  a  few  places  on 
a  small  scale.  Other  objects  of  agrieuitim  are  sesamuis^ 
ohilies*  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  pl«afhis,«iid  nolons.  The 
sugar-cane,  indigo,  aiod  tobacco  are  oidy  grown  for  home 
consumption,  and  also  cotton,  which  is  of  an  inferior  kind. 
It  is  thoutrht  that  these  latst  articles  could  be  raiited  to  a 
great  extent  it'  there  was  a  demand  for  them.  Among  the 
trees  wliicii  are  cultivated  the  moA  important  is  the  axeca 
p«dm,  which  succeeds  well  as  far  north  as  15°  IS.  lat. 
Since  the  occupation  by  the  Brittsh,  the  natives  have  b*> 
gnn  to  cultivate  it  on  an  eatennve  scalo*  and  it  will  soon 
yield  a  large  artiele  of  ex^^  if  the  ftirits  of  this  pofaa 
shoulil  I  -:i'itme  to  be  u:>ed  m  F  iropr  for  t^'ininr-,  instead! 
of  oaii  jki'li.  and  sumach.  Of  lu.u  ytai.-.  cctK  i -1 !  l  es,  nui- 
nieg-trees,  and  clove-trees  have  been  introdm  et!.  1  he  tirst 
two  thrive  well,  and  promise  to  remunerate  tlie  cultivators, 
but  the  success  of  tne  clove-tftee  h  still  doubtluL  The 
produce  of  the  coffee-trees  is  coHpved  wiih  the  i 
quality  of  Java.  Nesrly  ell  ttie  ddieiaM  ftuits 
trrow  in  tile  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Indian  Archipelsfs 
may  lie  raised  in  Tenasserim.  The  durian  is  fonnd  up  to 
lU"  N.  lat..  and  is  exported  to  Raneoon  and  other  places 
of  Ava.  The  mangosteen  has  lately  been  introduf^d,  and 
thrives  well,  but  only  south  of  13**  N.  laU ;  mangoes, 
pine-apples»  gttaraSt  aiid  oranges  also  succeed  well.  la 
some  parts  tm  smotto  (Bin  ottllana)  is  raised.  Cocoa-oat 
plantations  are  rather  extenaiipe  near  the  sea,  and  also  the 
nipah  palm  (Nipa  fruticans).  The  toddy  cr  palm-wine  tt 
the  latter  contains  more  sacoharine  matter  than  the  cane. 
M  early  the  whole  of  Tcnasserim  is  covered  with  tiitib«- 
trees,  which  are  not  much  used  at  present :  but  a-  the 
countries  surrounding  the  Bay  of  Bengiil  arc  mostly  desti- 
tute of  such  forests,  and  the  tienand  for  timber  ia  fsfiilf 
incicaan|N  they  will  mtaa  ue  eonsUeMd  *  wmant  m 
weaMi.  Bxtomve  fbraats  «f  leric-tree«  slili  enit  ontha 
banks  of  *hr  .'Itlayen,  and  Ainiish  at  present  the  most  im- 
portant aiUcle  of  export.  A  small  number  of  junks  are 
annually  buUt  by  (Jninese  at  Merijui  and  Tavoy  irom 
the  Hopes  odorata,  which  is  also  employed  bv  the  Bir- 
mcse  in  the  construction  of  small  crail.  The  btrt 
timber^ees,  except  the  teak,  belong  to  the  Hop^s,  Yu^ 
em,  and  Shoress;  the  BSlt  nomerous  are  the  Diptcf»> 
earpe*,  which  attain  m  enormous  site,  but  fomufc  sa 
inferior  wood.  All  these  trees  when  Aill  srown  are  fton 
70  to  120  feet  in  height,  risinc  ^n  .uirht  ti-unk  40  at 

fX)  I'e^t  hi^h,  and  before  they  liuovv  mik  anv  brandies  thfi' 
have  a  circumference  of  10  to  .'tfl  feet.    In  additto  i  "v 
timber,  the  natural  productioos  which  are  derived  truui  tiie 
forests  and  plants  wnieh  grow  wild  are  nuaiMons.  Thert 
are  various  lands  of  toees  yieldiMr  eaoutchouc.  atick)ae» 
gamboge,  sasasfrss,  ei^euilt-oil,  different  gmn-reains.  n«l- 
Oll,  black  varnish,  saindai-wood,  dammar,  several  tannir  *. 
substances,  several  dye«,  aloe^,  and  sa(>Rn-wtx>d.    L'Rni  . 
mum-plants  are  «iid  to  be  found  in  ttie  mountains  on  Uv 
'  ea-i^tern  bwmdsry,  and  hemp  erows  wild  on  some  ot  th«  rt«« 
islands.    Lars^e  Iracf*  are  covered  with  bsmlxm-jungie, 
i  and  bamboo  begins  to  bs  exported,  having  been  found  of 
I  a  superior  quali^to  tint  grown  In  the  neiglibouhng  cmm- 
I  tries.   On  the  Sam-roi-yot  rans;?  there  is  an  aromatic 
I  wood,  called  by  the  nstives  callame,  which  Is  lirougiit 
!  down  to  Mergui,  and  there  shipped  for  llantroon. 

Domestic  animals  are  not  nuiutirous,  with  the  exception 
of  buffaloes,  which  are  large.   As  to  wild  animals,  Helhr 
observes  that  as  Tenaasetun  eooatiflatai  as  it  ssbm  the 
bridge  by  which  the  contiiMal  of  Aihi  is  twitrt  to  the 
In^MA  AfdiipcliMr  its  soology  poossasei  several  ^eesot 
peotthv  to  these  two  grant  nMhrral  div  nions  of  Sootheni 
Asia.   The  number  of  species  common  to  Bencral  ard 
i  Hindustan  i»  comparatively  small,  but  in  the  uorttimi 
i  districts  of  Tenassenin  there  are  many  species  which  s.-: 
i  peculiar  to  tlie  countries  ea^d  of  the  Hrahraapootra.  ami 
even  several  of  Bootan  :i!i<l  Nepaul ;  and  in  the  sniithvm 
othen  whieh  have  httherto  been  esohuivelf  fbaod  hi  the 
I  IniHan  AivNpelago. 

'  There  are  five  [litferent  kinds  of  rnadrrniana :  a  spi  ^ 
I  of  eercopithecus  belongs  to  tlie  farest  aaunals  of  tbu  cisA* , 
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chitflj  foand  ia  th*  northern  diitricU,  on  the  iiolated 
hawitoiw  iMki.  The  Malay  bear  oeenrB  in  the  more 

mountainotis  parts  as  far  north  as  13**  N.  lat  The  royal 
tieer  is  found  iu  f^reat  ntimbcrs,  and  is  very  strong  and 
large  ;  but  it  is  said  that  it  rarely  .Utacks  men.  The  black 
t^er  is  common.  There  are  also  luupards  and  wild-caLi. 
Bephants  ar«  numerous,  and  they  have  a  wiilc  extent  of 
iNMt*  to  iMlge  in.  They  ara  killed  and  eaten  by  the 
Wti«CI»wI)0  llriaf  their  teeth  to  Maulmain.  The  rhino 
MHWisvtqreoninion,  and  all  th«  known  AauUio  species 
•re  found.  The  Malay  tapir,  called  lay  the  natives  the 
•  i^reat  pip,'  is  found  in  the  most  southrrn  cJistricts.  The 
wild  hog  i<j  common,  and  alsio  the  Sus  BabirousdU.  The 
Cer\ida!  are  numerous:  Husa  Hippelaphu&,  Klaphus 
Wallichii,  Cervus  Ahstotelia,  C.  Axis,  and  C.  Munt- 
iac.  with  two  other  epeciea,  are  known  to  exist.  The 
Bubttltw  Ami  niid  Domesticua  an  both  in  n  wild  state : 
•ad  of  the  Biamu,  the  great  Onirns  u  rather  rare,  but 

Bison  ^yal  is  ycry  common.    A  varifiy  ni'  finnytis, 
and  Nectarinia,  in  its  !>pltiidid  plumage  uixl  diminu- 
tive sise,  resembles  the  hummia^-birdsi.    l-niir  specie,  of 
Merops  rival  in  culount  the  sptcies  of  Java  and  Austra  ia. 
The  Indian  peacock  is  abundant  in  the  interior  near  moun- 
t^iaHotnota.  There  are  five  species  of  parrots.  The  Pha- 
iiaaui  gallua.  tlie  origin  of  our  domestic  fowl,  is  very 
common  in  the  jungle,  and  the  native  breed  ia  kept  up  by 
supplies  of  eggs  from  the  forests.   The  Hirundo  esculenta 
inhabits  the  cliffs  along  the  southern  coa^t  and  the  iislands 
of  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  noLs  are  annually  collected  and  exported  by  the 
Chinese.    There  are  several  species  of  hawks,  falcons,  and 
berons,  and  five  kinds  of  pigo^ns,  some  of  which  are  \ery' 
hmntiflil.   Fish  is  abuodaak  lMtw««n  the  isUads  of  the 
Mergni  Archipelago,  where  an  extensiTe  fishery  b  carried 
on  by  the  Scefones.  .Malays,  and  Chinese,  who  prepare  fi.sh 
for  market,  wliic  li  is  dune  by  spreading  it  over  a  Immework 
01  man?!Ovi  -treL's,  and  drying  it  in  the  sun  :  it  i>  al.-o  daily 
trodden  with  the  feet  twice.   No  salt  is  ever  employed  in 
euiiog  the  fish :  some  kinds  of  ftih  are  smoked.   In  these 
parts  there  are  also  shrimpa,  pvawni.       of  which  bala* 
ehong,  or  pressed  fish,  is  made,  which  ia  an  arlieie  of  com- 
merce.  Whales  are  freouently  seen  among  the  i>!:in(ls  of 
the  archipelairo,  and  a  little  oil  is  got.    There  are  also 
loroe  perirl-l>niik>,  uim  h  \vere  formerly  tished,  but  iiii  iit- 
tempt  made  for  that  purpose  some  years  niro  was  nut  suc- 
cessful.  Trepang  is  one  of  the  principal  olijects  of  fishery, 
rortoiso-ahelis,  mother-of-pearl,  and  ambergris  era  col- 
iested  ia  small  quantities  by  the  Seelongs.  Wax  and 
honey  constitute  an  important  article  of  internal  commerce, 
and  are  partly  also  ex|>orted.   There  are  said  to  be  five  dif- 
ff-rent  species  of  wild  lieiA,  two  of  which  arc  without  stingb. 
^riake?)  are  numerous,  but  only  a  lew  kinds  are  poisonous. 

/'iArj(j;/,i;(/.v.  — Hill,  r  1  Ntimates  the  population  of  Te- 
nasserim  at  about  10U,000. individuals,  and  consequently 
there  are  aboot  Ihia*  to  a  square  mile.  Though  this  po- 
pnlatioa  ia  wf  imU*  it  oonaiat*  of  vary  diff^nt  races, 
«r  ndMT  wa  §m  difivant  laoea  nuTed.  This  b  chiefly 
to  be  aaeribed  to  tilt  ftaaaant  cuiuiursts  to  which  the 
country  has  been  sutgectea  unee  tlu  tnue  v,hcii  it  wa^ 
first  visited  by  Europeanii.  In  tlu-  last  tuu  ceatuno.s  the 
Siamese. Thalians,  and  Burmei^e  have  alternately  aiui  more 
than  once  possessed  Tenasserim.  These  nations  appear 
to  have  adovtad  a  Mlicy  which  wa  find  nwationed  w  the 
most  anttcnt  Mitmcnl  laeords  of  Waiteni  Atta*  namely, 
the  transplanting  of  the  inhabitants  of  oaa  cooatij  to  aa* 
other  at  a  great  distance  from  it. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  Birroans,  Thalians 
or  Thalains,  Siamese,  and  Kahans  or  Karens.  Though 
all  these  nations  have  some  physical  features  which  belong 
to  the  Monnri  laca*  yet  tntre  are  othen  which  indicate 
^  a  miiiiMwith  oUmt  faces  has  taken  daoe.  The 
Siaaieie  approach  nearest  to  the  Chioosa:  uqr  Imo  a 
fi^  forahcM.  a  amall  nose,  prominent  chedt<4ioiics,  black 
bair,  very  thin  beard.s,  thm  lips,  and  a  colour  more  or  less 
*ellow.  The  Birmaiis  and  Tiiali.ms  are  half  Malays  and 
tialf  Chinese,  and  the  Kanan.s  hall'  Malays  and  hah  Cau- 
casians; indeed  the  features  of  the  Karians  approach  »u 
much  to  the  Caucasian  form,  that  many  of  them  nave  aqia- 
ijjMnoiia.a  high  fiKahead,aad  the  £urop«an  fkcial 
Tnii  Nscaiblaiioo  lo  ^e  CBncaataa  nee  Kcmi  ona  of  ttM 
Naaoas  which  has  led  some  American  Baptist  missionaries 
to  eensider  the  Kanans  as  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 

n*BbaMihiihownath«  kadaof  tba  aoaatqriv  to 


the  peace  of  YuuLOwt  ate  still  tbe  moat  nnoMioui.  Hmw 
are  settted  in  tfia  plains  on  the  riven  Atta-yen  and  Oyeng, 

in  the  vicinity  of  Uergui.  Tavoy,  and  Yee,  cither  near  the 
sea-coast  or  on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers  or  creeks, 
and  never  far  inland.    They  arc  healthy,  strong,  and  mus- 
cular.   Tlicir  pnncipal  occupation  is  agriculture.  They 
are  indolent  and  self-conceited ;  but  ooneit,  polite  ia 
their  manners,  and  neither  paauonate  nor  rarangeftil,  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  from  the  Malaya.  They  are 
Buddhists,  and  consider  the  sovereign  of  Ava  as  the  nead 
of  their  religion:  they  are  guiet  stjbjecti.  The  children 
are  placed  at  an  early  age  in  monasteries,  established  in 
almost  every  village,  and  endowed  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions  01  the  inhabitants :  the  children  remain  here 
for  a  certain  time,  during  which  they  are  fed  by  the  monies, 
and  instructed  in  reading,  wiitiqg,  and  religion ;  and  thna 
elementuy  knowledge  is  more  generally  «ufl\ised  among 
the  lower  eleiies  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe ;  but 
the  knowledge  of  the  hit^ber  cla.s.ses  is  not  much  greater. 
The  knowledge  of  their  priests  is  limited  to  the  ex- 
planation  of  thcologrical   and    metaphysical  doctrines. 
TTie  missionaries  have  hitherto  failed  in  their  attempts  to 
convert  them  to  Christianity,  with  the  exceotion  of  a  0ew 
isolated  instances,  whera  Binnans  have  nominally  becotne 
Christians  for  the  sake  of  worldly  gain.  lYiis  want  of  sue- 
cess  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  fanaticism  or  obstinacy  on 
the  side  of  the  Birmans,  but  to  their  religious  doematical 
indifiference.     They  admit  the  beauty  of  tlie  Christian 
morals,  but  contend  that  theirs  are  equally  good;  and 
with  reference  to  the  dogmas,  they  say  tnat  the  Chllltiatt 
are  as  unintelligible  as  the  Buddhist. 

The  Thalians  or  Pcguans  do  not  differ  in  phyried  eon* 
stitution  from  the  Binnaaa.  and  their  separation  into  two 
nstiona  might  be  eonridered  merely  a  political  one,  as  they 
had  torraerly  two  different  governments,  if  if  were  not 
that  the  Tlialians  speak  a  different  lanc-uage,  which  is  said 
to  have  .scarcely  any  resemblan<  c  to  t.'iut  of  l!ic  Biintans, 
But  this  language  is  fu:>t  declining,  as  Uie  greater  number 
of  the  Thalians  speak  the  Birman  language,  which  has 
been  adopted  as  tbe  laoguage  of  the  courts,  of  publie 
transactions,  and  of  general  conversation.  The  Thalians 
are  likewise  niiddhists,  and  participate  in  the  education 
j)rovided  b}  that  reliirious  establishment.  Their  chief  and 
almost  sole  occiipaiion  is  agriculture,  and  rice  is  almost 
the  only  object  of  cultivation.  A  sniall  number  of  Tha- 
lians were  settled  on  the  Atta-yen  previous  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  Tenasserim  by  tbe  British,  but  a  much  greater  num« 
ber  have  emigratea  since  that  event.  Having  shown 
during  the  war  a  great  perliality  for  the  British,  they 
feared  the  vengeance  of  the  Birmans  when  their  country 
(Pegu :  wa.s  restored  to  that  nation,  and  took  refuge  in  Te- 
nastienm,  where  they  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new 
settlement  of  Maulmain,  where  there  are  at  present  twen^ 
Tludians  for  one  Birman. 

When  Tenassetim  was  subject  to  the  king  of  Sam,  the 
Siamese  were  vcnr  nnmerona*  but  after  their  conquest  by 
Alompra  they  ret&ed  ftom  these  provinces  almost  enth-ely, 
e\cc[it  the  clistricfs  south  of  Mergui.  where  a  number  of 
tlu  ui  u  iiuLined  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Lenya  and  Bok- 
pyn,  that  part  of  the  country  having  always  remained  a 
di.sputed  district.  The  security  and  equitable  adniinistra- 
lioii  introduced  by  the  British  have  attracted  a  consider- 
able number  of  emigrants  from  Siam.  who  have  formed 
settlements  in  aeveral  parts  of  the  country,  especially  on 
the  banks  of  the  Grreatcr  and  Lesser  Tenasserim  rivers. 
They  are,  according  to  Heifer,  an  industrious,  hardy  race, 
and  more  enterprising  than  the  Binnans,  besides  being 
cjuiet,  obedient,  and  ortlerly.  He  thinks  that  their  immigra- 
tion in  greater  numbers  would  lie  a  desirable  ac  cession  in 
the  wilii  of  Tenai«enm.  They  have  introduced  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sugar-cane  for  the  pumose  of  making  sugat^ 
whidi  art  thqr  have  learned  from  the  Chinese  who  are 
settled  in  tiiev  country,  though  this  eidtivation  has  net 
yet  l)ecome  hnportant.  Many  of  the  Sinmcse  arc  hunta- 
men  by  ]irofe88lon,  living  for  luonths  m  the  wildest  forests, 
where  they  shoot  elephants  for  the  ivory;  they  are  also 
the  trapncrs,  tamers,  and  managers  of  elephants  in  general. 
Under  the  ffimum  rule  few  elephants  were  tamed,  but  at 
present  tbe  practice  is  becoming  more  general  through  the 
Banese,  in  whose  country  elephants  are  the  most  unport- 
ant  of  domestic  animals. 

The  Karians  occupy  exclusively  the  counliy  adjacent  to 
tiia mountaiiMaafa  wUeh dividee  TenasKrim  tamr 
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nerer  being  found  near  the  te»«hore.  They  are  taid  to 

be  the  !>ame  nation  which  occupies  several  mountain-tracts 
in  Birma,  and  in  dispersed  over  the  delta  of  tho  Irawaddi 
[BiRMA,  vol.  iv.,  p.  440],  and  to  siippor'  Hi  -  upmion  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  Bimian  Kanans  burdcnng  ujK>n  China, 
at  the  distance  of  13  degrees  of  latitude,  speak  a  dialect  of 
the  Mme  lanpifigf  whiea  is  current  among  the  of 
/enaaaeiiin.  tins  bet  requires  to  be  confirmed,  f^r  in 
otlier  respects  these  nations  differ  greatly  in  habit«.  In 
Burma  the  Karians  arc  the  most  industrious  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  and  manuCac-ture  several  kinds  of  cotton  and  silk 
cloth,  but  Uiu^  of  Tenasscrim  art  an  ai^Ticultural  people 
without  any  fixed  habitations,  migrating  ever)'  second  or 
tl^td  year.  When  a  Karian  family  has  chosen  a  place  for 
a  plantaitioD*  huts  of  bamboo  thatched  with  palm-leaves 
are  constructed,  and  a  part  of  the  forest  is  eleaied,  juflt  as 
much  as  is  necessary  to  plant  the  ground  inth  riee  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  settlers  for  a  year.  TTie  paddy  is 
sown  upon  the  ground,  which  is  imperfectly  cleartd,  without 
any  tillage  or  other  preparation,  and  whatever  else  is  wanted 
(cotton,  indigo,  sesamum,  vegetables,  Ssc.)  is  sown  or 
p.Bnted  promiscuously  on  the  same  spot.  The  following 
year  anouier  tfiA  ia  daaied  in  the  vicinity,  and  after  aome 
years,  or  nheli  ft  toth  hajipent,  the  family  remoivea  to  a 
greater  distance,  and  tjegins  again  the  laborious  task  of 
felling  immense  forest-trees,  visiting  only  from  time  to 
time  the  old  establishment,  which  yet  yields  fniit  for  several 
amons,  and  thus  the  Kahan  wanders  all  hiii  Itletirae  with- 
out erer  settling  permanently.  It  seems  however  that  an 
improrement  in  the  condition  of  the  Karians  is  taking 
place.  Their  religion  is  heathenism.  They  believe  in  evfl 

a;>irit8,  called  niU,  which  have  a  direct  influence  on  the 
estinies  of  mankind,  and  they  try  to  propitiate  them  by 
sacrifices  of  fowls,  tobacco,  rue,  and  pieces  of  money,  1 
which  they  deposit  at  certain  places.  Tlic  aUcmptd  to  [ 
convert  them  to  Christianity  by  the  American  missionaries 
have  been  successful.  A  tribe  of  the  Kahans,  called  the 
Red  Kaiiam,  inbelnt  the  mountains  north-east  of  Maul- 
aiMQ*  end  ttieae  BMHintaiDeeis  are  said  to  live  by  robber}'. 

The  Seelenga  ate  the  lowest  in  civilisation  among  the 
nations  of  Tenasserim.  They  are  confined  to  the  idands 
of  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  and  arc  a  race  of  wandering 
fishermen,  who  build  temporary  huts  of  reeds,  palm-trees, 
and  bsmbooa,  during  the  inclemency  of  the  monsoon,  and 
pass  the  rest  of  the  year  either  in  boats  or  on  the  sea-be&ch 
under  the  shade  of  trees.  They  never  cultivate  the  ground, 
but  live  upon  the  spontaneous  products,  chiefly  turtles, 
fish,  and  shell-fish,  which  form  their  principal  food.  They 
have  a  peculiar  language,  but  too  little  is  icnown  of  it  for 
us  to  determine  whetluT  it  is  a  mixture  of  languages  or  a 
peculiar  tonLCue.  They  form  a  petty  tribe,  not  exceeding, 
it  is  said.  KX_W  souls  m  number,  and  it  is  very  difficult  1o 
meet  them  in  the  islands  wtuch  they  visit,  as  they  hide 
tbem^lvcs  whenever  they  see  a  strange  sail  approacfainff. 
This  is  probably  the  effect  of  their  having  suffered  much 
from  the  pirates,  who,  until  lately,  infested  those  seas,  and 
it  serves  to  explain  the  statement  of  the  e&rly  Kuropean 
navigators,  v.ho  landed  on  these  islands,  and  luuitd  them 
unmhabited.  Tlie  Seelones  have  a  vague  idea  that  thtre 
are  certain  invisible  being.s  which  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  destinies  of  mankmd,  l)ut  there  is  no  established 
mode  of  vonhip,  and  they  are  entirely  ienoiaut  of  a  fiiture 
state.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  vom  to  convert  them. 
Heifer  reports,  that  among  the  natives  tlie  opinion  is 

S!neral  that  in  the  most  mountainous  part  of  the  country 
ere  is  a  race  of  wild  men,  \\ho  shun  all  intercourse  with 
their  neiglibours,  and  seem  to  be  hardly  supt'irior  to  mon- 
keys. He  is  much  inclined  to  think  that  these  wild  men  are 
the  gigantic  orang-outang  of  Sumatra.  But  the  Andaman 
Islands  are  inhabited  by  a  puny  race  of  men,  the  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  inteUeotnal  beinga,  which  seems  to  belong 
to  the  laoe  of  the  Australian  negroes ;  and  only  a  few 
degrees  farther  south,  in  the  kingdom  of  Queda,  a  small 
tribe,  theSamang.  are  found  [Malay  Pkm.nsula,  vol.  xiv., 
p.  327],  who  greatly  resemble  the  inhabitant.s  of  the 
Andaman  Islands.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  a 
amaU  renmaot  of  such  a  tribe  may  atill  enat  in  Temnsc- 
rim. 

The  Karians,  Seeloncs,  and  the  last-mentioned  laee  are 

probably  aborigines:  ue  othemhave  emigrated  from  the 
neighbourine  country.  Many  Chinese  are  settled  in  the 
sea- ports,  where  they  are  merchants,  ship-owners,  ship- 
builders, spuit-distiiiers,  carpeater^  blacksmiths,  bakers, 


and  gardeners.  A  few  of  ^em  settled  when  the  eoonliy 

was  subject  to  Birma,  and  others  have  cnme  .since  the 
occupation  by  the  British.  They  arc  married  to  Birman 
women,  but  their  children,  if  mates,  are  brought  up  as 
Chinese,  and  adopt  ti)@  customs,  mannei-H,  and  dreiis  of  then- 
fathers.  There  are  also  a  number  of  Chuliahs,  ur  natives 
of  Coromandel,  aettled  in  the  places  where  Europeans 
reside,  with  whose  customs  and  wants  they  are  nvoh  better 
acquainted  than  the  natives,  and  by  administering  to  which 
they  gain  their  livelihood.  The  same  may  be  said  of  tht 
Bengalees,  who  however  are  always  inferior  to  the  people 
of  the  peninsula  of  IDndust.'U^  in  enterprise  and  capacity. 
Their  number  is  not  great.  Vs  Tena-sserim  is  the  yicnil 
settlement  for  the  British  possessions  in  Hindustan,  about 
3000  convicts  have  been  sent  there,  enedally  Thugs. 
They  are  treated  with  fnnt  MiWaeas,  and  mosiof  thm 
have  been  converted  mto  uaelhl  memhen  of  sodety. 
Many  of  them  have  man-ied,  and  on  the  term  of  then- 
banishment  expiring  have  settled  in  the  country.  -At 
Maulmain  a  lew  Armenians  and  Parsces  are  settled 
being  the  only  place  in  Tenasserim  where  trade  is  c&me<d 


on. 


The  English  settled  in  TenMserim  are  almoet  all  ia 
ofidal  ca^xnties,  either  dvfl  oBoen  of  government  or  ^ 

military  officers  of  the  two  regiments  wfiich  arc  stationed 
here.  The  number  of  private  persons  is  small,  and  almost 
ail  of  them  arc  congregated  in  Maulmain,  where  they  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  sliip-buildiug,  or  oUierwis*:  connected 
with  thf.  teak-timber  trade.  Besides  a  few  American  Bap- 
tist Missionaries,  there  are  many  descendants  of  Portuguese. 
By  intermartying  with  native  women,  they  have  partly  lost 
the  advantages  of  European  civilization,  their  conditioa 
being  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  natives,  and  fre- 
quently much  lower.  Their  stcM  firir  ^  in  adhering  stnctly 
to  their  faith  preserves  them  as  adii>Unct  class.  They  hsve 
also  mostly  preserved  their  languageg  but  it  ia  baibarocily 
corrupted. 

7birn«.— In  a  country  so  little  cultivated,  and  the  popa- 
lation  of  which  is  diapelrsed  ov«r  such  an  extent,  tlicra  eaa 
be  no  large  towns.  When  the  British  took  pOMasion  of 

the  countr)'  thi  \  !  tndcd  the  town  of  Amherst,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  .Viartaban  nvcr,  lioping  that  the  commerce 
of  the  country  would  concentrate  at  this  place.  fA«- 
KERST,  vol.  i.,  p.  432.]    But  these  expectations  have  not 
been  answered.    Maulmain.  which  was  at  first  only  a 
miUtaiy  post,  itas  since  risen  into  importance  and  ia  lapdly 
increasing,  aa  its  situation  near  the  confluence  ef  the  Jui^ 
yen  with  the  Salween  is  the  most  fhvouiable  place  for  car- 
rying on  the  trade  in  teak,  which  constitutes  the  most  im- 
portant article  of  export.   Ship-building  is  the  only  trade 
which  is  carried  on  to  anv  extent.    The  town  of  Tavoy 
also  small,  but  it  has  some  commerce  with  Rangoon 
aud  Mergui.    The  town  of  Mergui  has  the  advantage  of 
a  asfe  and  well-protected  haiboiir.   The  roadstead  is  be- 
tween t)ie  mainland  and  Madiamacaa  Island*  with  a  soft 
bottom  in  flora  6  to  IS  ftthoma,  and  hu^  vesaeh  are 
sheltered  from  all  winds.    It     about  six  miles  fn^m  th? 
town.    But  vessels  of  moderate  size  can  go  o\cr  the 
into  Ihe  river,  and  anchor  otf  the  town  in  five  fathoms 
Though  it  is  at  present  a  small  place,  it  will  probably  nsc 
to  great  importance,  as  in  the  countrv  at  the  back  of  it  the 
richestdepoAtaof  coal  and  tin  have  been  discovered.  The 
neighhouniood  is  lAm  partieolariy  well  adapted  tor  phul- 
ations  of  spice-trees,  and  the  Siamese  have  begun  to  cuJ- 
tivalc  the  cane  for  making  sugar:  it  is  also  well  situated 
for  commercial  intercourse  overland  with  Bangkok  and 
the  countries  of  Siam  which  surround  the  gulf  of  that 
name.   Tenasserim,  an  antient  town,  which  however  w** 
destroyed  in  the  wars  Iwtween  the  Siamese  and  Birmaaa. 
is  in  ruins,  but  will  probably  be  revived,  owing  to  th«  coak 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  sloop  navigatioa  eatmdiag 
to  this  jilace. 

Miinufarlurrs-  mid  Commfrrf-.  —  K  we  except  the  build- 
ing of  vessels  and  .small  craft  at  Mergui,  Tavoy.  and  i-sp*- 
eially  Maulmain,  there  i>  no  manufacturing  industry  in 
Tenasserim  ;  nearly  the  whole  population  is  in  that  stags 
of  civilization  in  which  it  has  not  yet  acquired  a  tasto  !■ 
refinement  and  comforts,  and  aitieica  of  lomgn  manaikt- 
tore  are  not  moeh  in  demand.  Sud)  articles  as  potton* 
cloth,  coarse  chinn-wnrr,  and  iron  cixikin::-veiss«l»,  a» 
brought  by  the  Chinese  fnim  Bangkok,  aud  cotton-cloth, 
gunpowder,  and  arms  imported  Irom  England  by  way  A 
Penang  or  Calcutta.  There  are  also  imported  petrolcoa 
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&nd  tobacco  froU  Rangoon,  and  spicos  and  s^wfftu  from 
Penany^.  The  chief  exporU  are  teak  and  rice;  there  are 
also  exported  ivory,  wax,  tin,  nut-oil,  trepang,  edibb 
birti^'  ne!>t.s,  and  bamboos.  The  only  places  with  which  a 
commercial  intercourse  exists  are  Calcutta,  Kan^on,  and 
Penang.  It  is  hoped  that  an  overland  commerce  will  &oon 
be  artabU«h«d  between  Maulmain  and  the  Knitb-weetem 
pravinces  of  China,  especially  Yun-nan,  as  canmuH  from 
those  parts  atinually  visit  the  Shan  States  (Laos)  north  of 
Tenasserim,  and  the  merchants  of  the  caravans  manifested 
a  lew  years  ago  an  intention  to  proceed  to  MeutOMitl,  but 
were  prevented  by  political  circumstances. 

^/«/ur^.— Nothine  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  these 
provtoees.  Whea  tnejr  were  fint  viaited  by  the  Portu- 
gueM,  lereiml  places  were  ttQCh  mora  fbriYtn^  tluin  thejr 
BOW  are.  It  seems  that  at  that  time  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation consisted  of  Thalians.  and  probably  the  country 
formed  a  portion  of  the  kitiL'dom  of  I'eiru.  It  was  after- 
wards connected  with  Siam,  from  which  it  was  wTcatcd 
by-  Alorapru,  tde  founder  of  the  present  Birman  dynasty, 
about  the  middie  ol  the  last  centuiy.  Notwithstanding 
fhe  lepeated  contents  and  ineunions  of  tlie  Siamese,  it  re- 
iMined  k  part  of  the  Bimun  empire  until  it  peased  into 
the  bands  of  the  British  by  the  peace  of  YvnSkbo  ( 1828). 
At  that  time  the  population  was  estimated  at  f)O,0(X)  indi- 
viduals: at  present  it  probably  coiiaiderdbly  exceeds 
100,0<X1.    It  forms  p.irt  of  the  government  of  Penang. 

(Crawford's  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  the  Court  qf  At'a  ; 
Low's '  Observations,'  &c.  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xviii. ; 
Forrest's  Voyage  to  the  Mergui  Archipelago;  Heifer; 
several  '  Reports  on  fhe  Tenaaaerim  Provinces,  and  its 
Coai-mines,'  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  1838  1840 ;  Foley's  *  Notes  on  tlie  Geology, 
&c.  of  the  country  in  tlx'  n(  i<^hl)onrhiuni  ol"  Maiihun\  ei)!,'." 
\nJourvulnf  thi-  Asniti'-  s^trirty  uf  Bf:i^nl,  IKJti ;  "Rich- 
ardson's '  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  tlie  Court  of  Siani,"  in 
Journal  of  thr  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengali,  IWO.) 
TENBUry.  nVoRcnraumEk.] 


TENBY.  rPraSKMosHni.] 
TENCH,  a  neah-water  flrii  belonging  to  the  fiunily  Cy- 

prinidee.  or  Ciirn  tribe.  [Tinca.] 

TENDER.  A  tender  is  the  offer  to  lici  forni  some  act. 
In  practice  it  Rencr>\lly  consists  in  an  ottVr  to  ]):iy  money 
on  oehalf  of  a  party  indebted,  or  who  has  done  some  in- 
jurv,  to  the  creditor,  or  to  the  party  injured. 

A  tender  to  the  amount  Of  forty  shilliogs  may  be  made 
in  silver ;  but  beyond  that  amount  it  most  be  in  gold.  It  a 
tender  be  made  of  a  larger  amount  in  silver,  or  in  bank- 
notes, and  no  objection  be  taken  at  the  time  to  the  me- 
dium in  which  it  is  made,  tlie  objection  to  the  tender  on 
that  ground  will  be  bold  to  be  w.-tivtd,  and  the  fender  will 
be  held  good  to  the  lull  amount  to  which  it  is  rmule.  The 
money  tendered  must  be  actually  jxoduted  and  sliown,  or 
at  least  the  bag  or  other  thing  which  contains  it  Khoun  to 
Hhfi  parhr  to  whom  it  is  intended  to  be  made,  unless  it  is 
dispenaea  wMi  by  some  declaration  or  act  by  the  creditor. 
This  is  ia^sted  upon  with  such  strictness,  that  even  thouili 
a  party  tell  his  creditor  that  he  is  about  to  jmy  him  so  much, 
and  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  to  produce  the  money, 
_\'ef  if  the  creditor  leave  the  presence  of  the  debtor  before 
the  money  is  actually  produced,  no  tender  will  have  been 
rnade :  but  if  the  creditor  refuse  to  receive  the  money  men- 
tioned on  the  ground  that  it  is  insaftcient  in  amount,  the 
actual  pnodueuoQ  <tf  it  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  a 
valid  tender.  The  offer  must  be  absolute  and  without 
conditions.  An  offer  of  alarirer  amount  willi  a  request  of 
change  ;  an  otfer  with  a  renuest  of  a  receipt,  or  on  coii- 
diUnn  that  st^me  thinjj  shall  be  done  on  the  ])art  of  the 
creditor,  arc  not  valid  tenders ;  but  an  otter  of  a  larger 
sura  absolutely  without  a  demand  of  change  is  good.  A 
tender  may  be  made  either  to  the  party  actually  entitled 
to  receive  it,  or  to  an  agent  m  servant  authorned  to  re- 
ceive it,  or  to  a  managing  clerk ;  and  a  tender  will  not  be 
invalidated  even  though  before  it  is  made  the  creditor  has 
put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  his  attorney  and  the 
nianac:in?  clerk  of  the  creditor  refuses  to  receive  it,  assign- 
ing that  circumstance  as  his  reason  fordoing  so.  If  the 
attorney  write  to  the  debtor  demanding  the  money,  a 
tender  afler\vard!i  made  to  him  or  to  his  managing  clerk 
ia  good*  unless  at  the  time  when  it  is  made  they  disclaim 
anuiorityto  reeeiTC  the  money.  A  tender  ought  to  be 
made  on  hehalf  of  the  party  from  whom  tlie  money  is  due  ; 
but  if  the  agent  appointisd  by  hiro  to  make  the  tender  otfer 
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a  larger  sum  than  he  is  authorized  to  do,  the  tender  will 
nevertheless  be  good  for  the  AlU  aoumnt  to  whidk  lha 

tender  is  made. 

If  the  defendant  in  an  action  plead  a  tender,  he  must 
state  that  he  has  always  been  ready  to  pay  the  money,  and 
he  must  also  pay  it  into  court.  The  efi'cct  of  the  plea  is  to 
ad  mit  th«  exwteiiee  of  the  contiact  or  other  fiwta  stated  in 
the  declaration  whidi  fbnn  the  cause  of  action  in  the 
plaintiff.  The  plea  goes  only  in  bar  of  damages.  Tlie 
plaintiff  therefore  in  such  cast  (an  never  be  nonsuited: 
but  if  issue  is  taken  on  the  mere  fact  whether  or  not  the 
tender  hm  been  made,  and  that  fact  is  found  fur  the  de- 
fendant, it  is  a  good  defence  to  the  action. 

By  various  statutes,  magistrates,  officers  of  excise.  Sec 
are  empowered  after  notice  of  action  to  be  brought  againat 
them,  to  tender  amends;  and  if  the  amount  tendered  ia 
sufficient,  the  tender  is  a  defence  to  tlie  action. 

TKN'DUN,  or  Sinew,  is  the  lough  white  and  shining 
tissue  by  which  muacles  are  altached  to  the  bonea  or  other 
parts  which  it  is  their  ofTue  to  move.  The  name  of  ten- 
dons however  is  generally  applied  only  to  those  which  are 
thick  and  rounder,  and  wiuen  serve  for  the  attachment  of 
the  bng  round  muaelca,  such  as  those  of  the  bicepa 
muscle  on  the  fivnt  of  the  upper  arm :  those  which  are 
broad  and  flat,  and  wliich  sor\'e  for  the  attachment  of  the 
membranous  muscles,  are  commonly  called  aponeuroses. 
But  what  ever  be  the  external  form  ol  a  tendon,  its  intimate 
construction  is  tlie  same,  being  chiefly  compoaed  of  the 
same  fibrous  or  tendinous  tissue  of  which  a  large  class  ot 
ergaas^  including  the  ligaments,  £uciai,  pericffiteum,  and 
several  ofheis,  consist. 

The  fibrous  or  tendinous  tissue  is  of  a  neculiarly  glisten- 
ing bluish-white  colour,  dense  and  tougn,  nearly  insensi- 
ble, not  vital]y-c^)ntrac111c,  and  MTy  little  elastic.  It  is 
composed  of  bundles  of  dt'licatf  fibres,  wlucb  are  united 
by  cellular  tissue ;  and  each  fibre  is  made  up  of  several 
fibrilla!;  or  filaments,  which  are  discernible  only  with  the 
naieroscojie.  The  filaments  are  transparent  ana  cylindri- 
cal, with  well-defined  outlines:  thoy  vary  in  diameter 
from  to  j^X-!r,  of  an  inch,  and,  though  they  have  a  gene- 
rally straight  direction,  are  finely  undulated.  The  tendin- 
ous fibres  are  from  ^  to  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  the 
tilaments  are  arrantred  within  them  in  paiallel  lines,  and 
are  connected  by  a  firm  substance,  in  w  hich  no  distinct 
structure  can  be  discerned.  The  bundles  of  the  fibres 
nre  amungad  in  various  plans  in  the  different  tendons  and 
aponeuroaes:  in  some,  viey  are  parallel ;  in  some,  intie^i 
laced  or  variously  woven  together ;  but  their  arrangement 
is  always  such  that  they  possess  the  greatest  force  of  resist- 
ance in  the  direction  in  which  the  muse!e  acts  upon  them. 

riie  tendouij,  like  the  other  fibrous  ti>siies,  are  composerl 
of  a  substance  slowly  yielding  gelatine  by  boilniL,'.  A  latuc 
quantity  of  the  ordinary  glue  of  commerce  is  obtained  by 
boiling  down  the  tendons  and  ligaments  about  the  feet  of 
horses.  Thiy  contain  about  60  per  cent,  of  water;  and 
when  dry  become  hard,  brittle,  yellow,  and  transparent. 
In  vital  properties  thcv  are  distmiruished  by  a  very  low 
desrree  of  sensibility-  No  pain  is  excited  by  the  applica- 
tion of  stimuli;  but  when  stretched  or  lw)>1ed,  the  dull 
aching  pain  is  produced,  witii  whicli  mui^t  persona  are 
acquainted  as  eharaeteristic  of  a  sprain.  Their  diaeaata  are 
few  and  are  peculiarly  alow  in  their  progress. 

The  chief  differences  of  appearance  in  the  tendons  de- 
pend on  the  quantify  of  oellidar  tissue  interposed  between 
the  handles  of  tendinous  fibres.  In  the  round  tendons 
there  is  so  little,  thai  it  is  with  difficulty  demonstratcil. 
and  they  are.  in  a  corresponding  degree,  compact  and 
stroiii;.  In  the  Hat  membranous  aponeuroses  the  cellular 
tissue  is  much  more  abundant,  and  tills  up  large  niter 
spaces  between  the  fibrous  bttodlca.  The  more  abundant 
the  cellular  tissue,  the  more  numerous  do  the  blood 
vesseb  of  the  tendons  seem  to  be.  In  the  round  compact 
tendons  they  are  scarcely  discernible ;  but  when  well  pre- 
pared, the  same  arrangement  is  ob*prved  in  them  as  in 
the  blood-vessels  of  all  the  fibrous  tls>ues;  that  is.  they 
run  in  parallel  lines  between  the  fibrous  bundtcti,  rarely 
dividing  into  smaller  branches,  and  comraunicatin?  hy 
short  canaU  which  pass  transveisely  across  the  bundles. 
"Die  biood-vewels  of  the  tendon  are  chiefly  derived  from 
thwe  of  the  muscle  to  which  it  is  attached.  1^  moat  in* 
stances  a  lai^^e  branch  runs  aerbss  the  line  Of  faoandaiT 
between  the  musculnr  and  tendinous  fibres*  and  gives  off 
many  smaller  branches  to  the  latter. 
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At  tliut  ( nd  or  a  tendon  which  is  affixed  to  a  musele 
each  juiinitivc  fibre  or  ftkscicultia  of  the  latter  [Mosclb] 
terminates  in  lui  ahniptly-rounded  extremity,  which  is 
embraced  by  a  la*ciculm»  ut"  the  tilamentji  of  the  tendon, 
cxpandinie;  and  enclouinjf  it  in  a  sheath,  or  in  a  manner 
which  may  l>e  coarsely  represented  by  placing:  the  end  of 
the  fore  finger  of  one  hand  within  a  cin  le  formed  by  the 
endn  of  df  tbo  fingen  of  the  other  hand.  The  lamr 
btmdles  of  eellulw  and  fibroua  tiame  in  tiit  tendon  ei«  mk> 
continuous  with  the  cellular  ti-<.5ue  which  ie plteod  bctwieen 
the  -■"ccondary  fa'«iifuli  of  tho  muscle. 

Al  thoir  opposite  fxtreraitie*  the  tendons  are  u.sually 
alf.xed  to  bonts.  T)u  ir  fibres  are  intermixed  and  firmly 
linited  with  t)ios(>  of  the  tieriotteuoi, ttld  oftCB  pM  ioto 
tiM  very  sulwtance  of  the  bone.  ■ 

Although  the  chief  and  proper  office  of  tendons  is  to 
serve  as  media  for  the  action  of  muscles,  yet  many  of  them 
fulfil  other  purposes  in  the  economy.  Thus  the  aponeu- 
roses of  the  ahdoiniimi  miisclw  farm  a  trri-at  part  of  ttie 
walls  oi  the  sibtlonicn,  and,  by  their  taiis;hni.'ss,  support 
and  protect  the  organs  within  its  ravity  ;  the  tendons  of 
the  muscles  of  the  finders  add  strength  to  each  joint  over 
wMeb  they  pass ;  and  many,  in  oUier  parti,  aM.titanged 
so  as  to  act  like  ligaments. 

TENBRAC.  [Tii!niK:,] 

TENDRILS,  or  Cirrhi,  are  those  elonsrated  and  fila- 
mentousorgan?  of  jjlants  whieh  ))os.sess  a  ]>owor  of  tuistinjf 
in  one  direction  or  anotlier,  and  t)y  winch  the  plants  on 
which  they  p-ow  are  enabled  tu  enih)race  other  plants,  and 
thus  to  elevate  themselves.  Tendnls  are  onljftmnd  on 
those  plants  which  are  too  weak  m  the  stem  to  enable 
them  to  ROW  erect.  In  meet  casee  the  tendrib  are  only 
forms  of  the  petiole ;  for  although  they  may  occur  on  the 
parts  of  flowers,  yet  the  flowere  must  be  reieniirded  as  meta- 
morphoses of  the  leaf.  Tendril"  are  di^tin£^•,li^hl•d  accord- 
ing to  the  partH  of  the  leaf  fxum  wliicli  they  sjrow.  When 
theteiKlril  consists  of  the  elongated  petiole  of  a  eompound 
leaf,  it  is  called  a  etrrhus  petiolari*,  as  in  the  common 
pea.  When,  as  in  Smilax  horrida,  it  branches  off  on  each 
•Me  at  the  bate  of  the  lamina  into  a  twtstii^  bfaoch,  it  is 
eafled  a  cirrkw  jmbtnmhHt.  When  it  is  extended  from 
the  ]ioint  of  a  sinf^le  leaf,  as  hi  the  Glorin^a  superha,  it  is 
Acirihus/oliarif;  ami  when  it  oceurs  in  t!ie  petaU  of  a 
flower,  as  in  Stropiianthus,  it  is  tailed  cirrhus  roi-Alarts. 
Those  tendrils  which  are  in  connection  with  the  stem  alone, 
as  those  of  the  passion-flowers  and  vines,  are  called  Ca- 
pradi,  Thetape  of  these  okbdb  howercr  ia  the  same  in 
all  cases.  (Asehoff.  fVorteroueh  der  bttehmbendtn  Bo- 
kinik.) 

TE'NEDOS  (Tlvt«pc),  an  island  in  the  Greek  Archipelago, 
off  the  coast  of  Troas.  in  39"  47'  to  51'  N.  lat.  and  25"  5tS' 
to  26"  5'  E.  loner.  Tt  is  said  to  have  been  anticntiv  called 
Leucophrvs,  and  to  have  derived  the  name  Tenedos  from 
Tennes,  the  son  of  Cycnus,  king  of  Colone  in  Troas,  who 
reigned  over  the  inhabitants,  and  was  afterwards  deified  by 
them.  (Pansanias,  x.  14 ;  Schol.  in  Horn.  /L,  i.  97 :  and 
more  fhlly  Diodor.,  v.  83.)  According  to  Homer  (II.,  xi. 
624\  it  was  sacked  by  Acliilles.  and  oeeupied  by  the  Greeks 
when  they  retired  from  the  sietre  of  Troy  immediately  be- 
fore its  capture.  i  Viru.,  .h'u.,  li.  21.  ■  'lliig  connection 
with  the  story  of  the  Trqan  war  ha.*  given  Tenedos  some 
celebrity.  It  was  eoilomsed  by  /Bolians  from  Amycln  in 
Laconia,  under  the  command  of  Peiaander  and  Orestes. 
(Pindar,  iVSnn.,  xt.  45-6 ;  Herod.,  i.  151.)  Little  mention  is 
made  of  Tenedos  in  anticnt  history.  It  was  independent  in 
the  time  of  (^nis,  king  of  Persia,  but  was  made  subject 
to  Persia  after  thi-  revolt  of  Ionia  in  tlic  time  of  Darius 
(B.C.  493> :  it  was  alterwards  a  tritjutary  of  Athens, 
and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesiaii  war  took  part 
with  tl»t!  people  of  Methyrana  against  the  rest  of  the  Les- 
bians. (Thucy.,  iii.  2.)  Pausanias  states  that  the  Tene- 
diaas,  becoming  unable  to  defend  themselves,  submitted  at 
some  period  of  tfteir  history  to  Alexandria  in  iVoas.  Aris- 
totle {Rhft.,  i.  iCI  mentions  some  dispute  as  hannc;  re- 
cently occurred  between  them  and  the  Sisreians.  in  winch 
they  cited  in  support  of  their  cause  thewntinip;  of  Pe- 
riander  of  Corinth.  According  to  Cicero,  Verres  robbed 
the  Tenedians  of  a  statne  of  Tennes,  their  founder,  of  most 
beautifiil  workmanship.  (/«  Verrenty  i.  19.)  Pindar 
{Nem.,  xi.)  speala  of  the  Prytamca,  or  yearly  magistrates 
of  TenedoSt  to  one  of  whom,  Ariftagoras,  he  addresses  this 
ode.  It  appeals  from  Stephanux  Byzantinus  that  AiistotJe 
wrote  on  the  constitution  of  Tenedos.  On  the  antient  silver 


coinsofthe  island  are  thetfpesof  adiKdUeHsdsedaxeaf  a 
peculiar  form ;  and  on  the  a  Ulbdal  bead  like  that 

of  Jami;*.  Tlie  'Tenedica  sccuris'  (axe  of  Tenedos  ■  was  t 
provert)  expressing  any  stmimary  mode  of  executing  iuiJice 
or  dispatching  an  affair  ;  denved  from  the  law  of  a  xingcrf 
Tenedos,  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  quoted  by  Stephanufs 
which  permitted  a  person  iVho  caught  others  is  adultery 
to  kill  both  paitieswith  an  am.  (BeetheBamagaa  quoted 
by  Eckhel,  and  Cie.  Ad.  Qmntmm  iL  11.)  The  head 
of  Apollo  also  occurs  on  coins.  On  the  worship  of  this 
deity  here,  and  its  transmiiss-ion  to  Tenea  near  Connth,  see 
Miiller,  Dorians,  i.  247- 

According  to  Strabo  Cp.  60t;  there  were  two  harboui* 
at  Tenedos.  It  was  usea  by  the  emperor  Justinian  as  a 
dep6t  for  com  going  from  Egnit  to  Constantinople  when 
detained  by  contrary  winds,  ^ocording  to  Nymphodorus 
(Athenaus,  xiii.  809)  thc  womeo  of  the  islaiM  won  U 
surpassing  t)eauty. 

Tenedos  was  visited  by  Chandler,  who  'found  there  but 
few  remains  of  antiquity  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  streets, 
the  walls,  and  huiyin>;-?rounds  were  pieces  of  marble  Jir.d 
fragments  of  pillars,  with  a  few  invenptions.'  {Traveti  i« 
Afta  Minor,  p.  20;  Tntcn'pt tones  Antiq.,  pp.  3,  4.)  The 
greatest  length  of  the  ialaad  is ihwi  east  to  west:  thetowa 
with  its  harboiv  is  sitnated  hi  a  low  and  sheltered  spot 
at  the  north-ea-st  corner.  In  the  market-place  i*  the  Soros 
of  Atticus,  father  of  Herodcs  Attu  us,  (Clajk«;'&  TrareU, 
ii.  178;  who  relers  to  an  accui  ate  plan  and  account  of  the 
island  in  Tournefort,  l^oyage  du  Levant,  i.,  Paris,  1717-/ 
It  contains  two  hundred  Turkish  and  three  hundred 
Greek  houses.  To  the  north  of  the  harbour  is  a  good 
fortress  with  forty<4wo  pieces  of  cannon,  but  commanded 
from  the  heights  in  the  rear.  (Frankland's  Conttantinople, 
1.  232. )  The  aspect  of  Tenedos  from  the  sea  is  barren,  oat 
it  is  cultivated  in  tho  intciior,  and  producea  wiiaat  and 
very  fine  red  wine. 

TENEMENT  is  a  woid  employed  in  descriptions  of  real 
property.  Though  in  its  usual  and  popular  acceptation  it 
IS  applied  only  to  houses  and  other  buildings,  yet  io  its 
original  pn^r  and  legal  meaning  it  includes  everythiiic 
of  a  nermanent  nature  that  may  be  holden.  whether  eer- 
porcal  or  incorporeal.  It  is  sometimes  us<-d  in  a  lu  rL 
confined  sense,  in  which  it  is  appTojJiiated  to  subjects  u 
feudal  tenure ;  but  in  ijencral  u  includes  not  only  la^.d, 
but  every  modi  ti  cat  ion  of  right  concerumg  it.  Tliu*  the 
word  'Liberum  tenementum,*  frank-tencmeat,  or  ficdiold. 
is  ap^cable  not  only  to  lands  and  other  solid  objects,  but 
also  w  offices,  rents,  commons,  and  the  Kke.  (Harg. ;  Co. 
Lift..  154.  a.  n.  7-) 

TKNKHIFFK,  or  more  properly  TR.VKRIFE,  called 
Chinerfe  bv  the  onLpnal  inhabitants,  the  Guanches.  ihe 
largest  and  most  iinport&ut  of  the  C3.ii&rv  Ittiaud*.  The 
roost  southern  cape,  Punta  Roxa,  is  in  28*  N.  lat.  ;  and  the 
most  northern,  Ftinta  del  Hidalgo,  in  28°  36*  N.  lat.  Thc 
most  eastern  part, Punta  de  Anaga,  is  in  16*  5'  \\ .  lung. ;  and 
the  most  western,  Punta  de  Tena,  in  17*  55'  W.  long.  Its 
length  from  south-west  to  north-east  is  about  GO  miles. 
Towards  flie  south-eastern  extremity  it  is  nearly  30  miies 
across,  but  il  i^rows  trradually  nanower  towards  the  north- 
east, being  near  that  extreitnty  hardly  more  thau  live 
miles  wide.  In  Humboldt's  Travels,  the  area  of  thc  iiiaod 
is  stated  to  be  73  maritime  square  kaguei^  or  807  English 
square  miles;  but  according  to  a  more  recent  r^irr^'r.  the 
area  is  S3'806  Spanish  sauare  leagues,  or  1012  Einicfish 
square  miles,  which  is  neuny  equal  to  the  area  of  Chp?.h:.-<'. 

About  one-seventh  of  the  area  ;  comprehendinjT  100,1^1.1 
acres,  or  150'2f)  square  miles  j  is  available  lor  atiicult  ji-al 
purposes.   The  remainder  is  coveted  Mith  kvaaitU  uth<r 
volcanic  productions,  and  a  great  part  is  destitute  of  vege- 
tation ;  a  small  portion  only  is  covered  with  trees.  "Ine 
highest  ground  of  the  island  is  thc  Peak  of  Tencriffe,  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Peak  of  Teyde.  which  name  is  derived 
from  Echeyde,  by  which  term  the  Chianches  meant  HelL 
This  mountain  is  situated  towards  thc  norfh-v^esf»  in  jiar' 
of  the  island,  and  i»  a  volcano  witli  two  summits,  of 
wliich  the  iouth-casteni  and  more  elevated,  called  Pilcn. 
IS  ll,'J4ti  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  DorLh-westcra, 
Mount  Chahorra,  l»  9888  feet.  Their  bases  arc  united  by 
a  short  ridga,  which  is  somewhat  knscr  than  the  summit  oc 
Mount  Chahorra.  Both  summits  are  extinct  voloaaoea. 
The  crater  of  the  Piton,  cu^'cd  Ta'dcra,  is  of  obloni:  »hHi>e. 
and  only  300  feet  long  boui  !<ou(h-«ast  to  north-west,  and 
20O  ftet  in  the  opposite  diieettOD.  it  ladiatingttiahod  bj  % 
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Aigh  ciiMikr  mU  whicb  mreundi  it,  and  whieh  wouM 
pntvent  iamh  to  the  cfilier.  if  it  were  not  brokni  down 

on  it.s  we;itern  side.  The  depression  of  the  enter  does 
Ml  exceed  160  feet.  Tlic  crater  of  Moxmt  Chahorra  is 
▼erylarce,  as  it  takes  more  than  an  lion.-  1i  i;o  round  it :  it 
nabotit  140  feet  deep.  It  is  not  on  record  that  vulcaiiic 
natter  has  iMued  froan  titlicr  Of  tiicn :  they  are  at  present 
onl;  aoliktkna*  fttmi  ths  crevioeB  of  which  lulphiuie 
vaponttt*  eontimnllyaiMni^.  But  to  the  wegt  of  mtont 
Clwhorrft  are  four  volcanic  conea,  from  which  in  1798  erre&t 
quantities  of  lava  flowed  and  covered  the  adjacent  tractsi.  In 
170G  a  e^renl  quantity  of  lavaissiiuil  (rom  the  north-eastera 
side  of  the  nd|||;e  which  unites  the  Piton  to  Mount  Cha- 
horra. These  lavas  reached  the  sea  and  almost  filled  the 
harbour  of  Garachico,  which  up  to  that  time  was  the  best, 
'or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  only  harbour  in  the  island. 
Very  elevated  volcanic  masses  extend  fiom  Mount  Cha- 
horra in  a  north-west  direction  to  the  Puntade  Tena,wluch 
i»  the  most  elevated  cape  of  the  island*  TllMe  iDMies 
riii*  to  7(X)0  ff>et  above  the  sea-level. 

The  Peak  of  TeyJe  is  sxirrounded  on  the  south-west, 
south,  and  soutli-eajit  by  an  uninterrupted  ridge  of  moun- 
tain masses,  which  form  a  Mmieiittlei  and  aie  about  three 
miles  lW>in  itt  base.  Theie  BMNiataim  are  very  ateep  to- 
muda  the  volcano.  On  the  other  ndee  only  single  moun- 
tains oceur.  The  tract  which  hes  between  the  ha.se  of 
tile  volcano  and  the  semicircle  is  called  Los  Llanos  de  las 
Retamas,  from  a  plant  called  rctama,  nearly  the  only  plant 
which  vegetat«i  on  thiii  tract,  which  ts  covered  wtLh 
pumice-stones.  It^  surikce  is  uneven,  but  has  a  regular 
nope  firom  the  baae  of  the  Tolcano  towards  the  loawwt 
forming  the  eendeirela.  Near  the  base  of  the  Tolcano  it 
is  abovS  80OO  flwt,  and  near  the  semicircle  about  0000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  mountains  forming  the  semicircle  rise 
from  1000  to  1800  feet  above  their  base.  It  is  .supptned 
that  the  Peak  de  Teyde  and  the  mountains  that  belong  to 
it  cover  an  area  of  120  square  miles. 

From  the  outer  edges  of  the  semicircle  the  country  de- 
•Mnds  in  rapid  and  broken  slopes  towardii  the  sea  on  the 
vert  and  on  the  north,  but  on  the  eouth  and  eaat  the  eeint- 
cinsle  ■  forraanded  by  taMe-landa,  wfaoae  mrflwe  is  likB- 
wise  much  broken,  but  wliieli  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles  preserve  an  elevation  of  between  4000  and  6000  feet 
above  the  sea.  These  table-lands  are  most  extensive  to 
the  ea^t,  where  they  terminate,  about  20  miles  from  the 
semicircle,  on  the  Plain  of  Laguna.  Theee  table-lands  and 
the  volcano  taken  together  probably  tiover  nearly  half  the 
udand.  In  inany  placet  the  table-umda  and  tfie  slopes  of 
the  hills  which  cover  it  are  overgrown  with  pines,  but  the 
greater  part  conwsts  of  bare  volcanic  rocks  or  lava.  No  part 
of  them  is  cultivated,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chasna,  south  of  the  »emicircle,  where 
com  is  grown,  and  where  there  are  extensive  plantations  of 
fruit-treps.  On  the  edft  of  the  table-land,  west  of  Gtiimar, 
is  a  small  volcano,  whieh  made  an  eruption  in  1705. 

The  Plain  of  Laguna  ia  tiavened  by  le*  Sff  W.  long. 
Wett  of  that  plain  the  cultivable  country  is  found  only  near 
the  sea,  and  from  three  to  fmr  miles  from  it, with  the  excen- 
tioti  oflhe  table-land  of  Chasna,  which  in  more  than  eiijnt 
miles  di.stant.  The  cultivable  tract  alontj  the  sea  is  ko 
uneven  that  it  is  almost  impossibie  to  iind  a  square  mile 
which  can  be  called  level.  A  portion  of  it  rising  in  steep 
and  sharp  ridgea  cmnot  be  cultivated,  but  where  the  de- 
elhritiei  are  moderate  the  soil  generally  repays  the  labour 
bestowed  on  it.  The  most  fertile  tract  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  i.sland.  between  Tegiua  and  San  .luan  dc  la  llambla, 
especially  west  of  Santa  Ursula,  which  portion  13  called 
the  Valley  of  Taoro.  The  soil  cotuii^ts  of  a  mixture  of 
sand,  volcanic  matter,  and  some  clay,  and  produces  rich 
crops  of  wheat  and  all  kinds  of  flmit,  especially  grapes. 
West  of  San  Juan  de  la  Rambia  are  a  few  fertile  valleys, 
tmt  a  mat  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  recent 
lava.  The  most  sterile  part  lies  along  the  west  coast,  be- 
tween Punta  de  Tena  and  Punta  Roxr.  wliere  there  are 
only  a  few  narrow  valleys,  and  where  a  tmct  s<"veral  miles 
in  :i  iv^li  on  both  sides  of  Puerto  '  1 1  -  *  I  istianos  is 
quite  barren.  BetweenPunta  Hox&  and  Santa  ('niz  tliere 
aro  several  fine  'ralleys,  which  have  a  fertile  soil  com- 
poBcd  of  decomposed  pumice-etone  and  tufa  intermixed 
with  gravel ;  but  their  fertility  cannot  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  valley  of  Taoro.  which  is  mainly  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  smaller  quantity  of  nua  which  falls  on  the 
aonthmn  eheiae. 


The  plain  of  Laguna  oeenpiw  the  middle  of  tlie  uland, 
near  1^  20'W.  lon(^. :  it  is  Aout  1700  feet  above  the  sea. 

and  rnr'n  I'd  by  bias;  tin-  surface  is  nearly  a  dead  level, 
occupy  iUi- a  snace  ol  about  I'J  square 'miles.  At\er  the 
nuns  it  is  partly  covered  with  water,  and  lietice  is  derived 
it»  name.   The  soil  consists  of  a  reddi»h  clay,  and  pro* 

duces  abundant  eNpa4»fgiaia,bttt  BO  part  of  it  it  eOTcnd 

with  trees. 

The  ^eni  portiiNi  of  tile  isfamd,  or  the  pemnsnia 
which  extends  eaat  of  the  plain  of  La<:nna.  is  onU  hilly  in 
compariiior  with  the  weaterii  portion,  as  the  liii,'licsl  i,um- 
mit,  the  Hufadero,  rises  only  to  30tiy  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  Til  this  ])art  no  traces  of  lava  aud  no  volcanic  cones 
occur:  the  hills  consist  mostly  of  black  basalt:  the  val- 
leys aie  numerous,  but  nanow.  These  v^^  and  tiM 
adjacent  liilk  are  cultivated  and  planted  with  trees  where 
the  sur&oe  is  no^.  too  ateep:  they  produce  the  finest 
fruits  in  tiie  island.  The  country  descends  eraduaUy 
towards  the  east,  and  Punta  de  Aittga  is  only  elevated  a 
little  above  the  sea-level. 

ClniKilf. — Tenerilt'e,  being  situated  near  the  tropic,  par- 
takeii  ot  the  climate  both  of  the  countries  witnin  and 
without  the  tropic :  it  hu  only  two  seasons,  a  lainv  and  a 
diy  season,  but  the  rainy  season  does  not  occur  wnen  the 
sun  is  nouest,  as  in  the  tropical  eountiies,  but  when  it  is 
near  its  greatest  sonthein  declination.  It  occurs  in  the 
same  period  ol  the  year  as  in  southern  Europe.  The  dry 
season  is  proiiuced  i)y  the  trade-winds,  which,  when  the 
t»uii  approaches  the  northern  tropic,  proceed  farther  north, 
and  are  met  with  at  30-*  and  even  33^  N.  lat.  These  winds 
blow  on  Teneriffe  witliout  interruption  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober, and  always  from  the  eestHiorth-eaat :  they  at* 
strongest  A-om  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August. 
The  wind  begins  in  the  morning  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock, and  continues  to  live  or  six  in  the  afternoon,  when 
it  u  followed  by  a  cairn,  which  la&ts  tall  midnight.  From 
midnijjht  to  (.even  or  eight  o'clock  the  land-breezes  blow, 
and  tiiey  are  again  followed  by  a  calm,  which  lasts  till  the 
trade-wind  sets  ia.  Along  the  western  shores  of  the 
island  these  winds  are  not  felt,  but  there  k  a  continual 
cahn,  which  extemb  about  15  miles  into  the  sea.  The 
trade-wind  renders  the  communication  between  the  islands 
tedious  and  difficult.  From  Tenerille  a  vessel  cbh  run  to 
Hierro  in  less  than  one  day,  but  to  return  tiom  Hierro  to 
Teneriffe  it  generally  takes  ten  or  twelve  dayn,  and  iiome- 
times  even  three  or  four  weeks.  A  voyage  from  Madeira 
to  Teneriffe  is  made  in  two  days,  but  it  takes  more  than 
a  mwtfh  to  tail  from  Teneriife  to  Khdeinu  Boring  tba 
prevalence  of  the  trade-winds  the  weaUier  it  oooitaatlj 
fine,  and  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls. 

In  the  rainy  season,  from  October  to  April,  south-wekt 
vrinds  prevail :  in  October  the  winds  turn  to  the  east  and 
Houth -cant,  and  then  the  summit  of  the  Peak  of  Teyde 
begins  to  be  covered  with  clouds  which  proceed  from  the 
south.  These  clouds  accumulate  on  the  Peak,  and  gradually 
descend  lower.  WiuM  they  have  sunk  to  about  ^WO  feet 
above  the  aea4evd,  and  cover  the  most  elevated  part  of 
the  island,  they  produce  terrible  thunder-.storm.s.  Tne  rain 
betjins  to  descend  in  torrentsonthc  sides  ol  the  mountains, 
and  the  summit  of  the  peak  is  covered  with  snow.  In 
summer  the  mountain  is  quite  free  from  luiow,  which  is 
onl^  found  in  a  deep  depression  on  the  northern  slopa. 
This  iloiHcssion  is  called  Cueva  del  Yelo*  The  HMrar 
reala  OB  the  Bumntain  about  four  month*.  At  the  begin* 
ning  of  November  the  wind  is  settled  in  the  south-west, 
and  whilst  it  blows  the  rains  sometimes  lant  for  three  days. 
In  Febr\iary,  M.n -h,  and  April  the  wind  tuni«  to  the  west- 
north-west,  north-west,  and  north-north-west,  and  the  rains 
decrease  gradually.    They  cchbc  at  the  end  of  March. 

The  climate  of  Teneriite  and  of  the  Canary  Islands  in 
general  is  disagreeably  affected  by  the  wind  called  £1 
Levtnta,  whieh  eomee  from  the  south-east,  and  genemily 
blown  bdbre  or  after  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season. 

Its  effect  on  all  organic  lir*  Ls  verj'  jjrrnl.  an-^  the  heat 
which  it  brings  from  tlie  Saii  tra  is  felt  niucii  uiore  in  ele- 
vated place.-*  than  near  the  sea-shore,  the  more  so  as  water 
is  very  scarce  in  tho«e  parts,  and  the  tlunt  which  the 
wind  produces  is  intolerable.  In  those  higher  pla(%s  it 
blowm  with  such  Ibraa  that  it  frequently  throws  down  men 
and  hones.  TIm  air  is  miity,  and  it  is  not  possiblo  to 
distingriiish  objects  even  at  a  moderate  distance;  but 
there  are  no  clouds  in  the  sky.  Sometimes  this  wind 
bitogi  iooHil*  in  iHsa  auxabcin  to  the  island.  It  was 
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f(Hiner1y  thougat  that  these  insects  reached  the  island  by 
flying,  but  MacGregor  states  that  such  inimeiiM  nmnbetsof 
them  are  earned  from  the  Sahara  into  the  sea  as  to  form  a 
thick  layer ;  and  that  in  this  way  they  are  carried  to  the 
Canan,'  Islands,  and  that  most  of  them  are  dead  when  they 
arrive'there,  but  those  which  cover  the  upper  surtace  art: 
alive,  and  sprawl  tlwir  devutitum  ovtr  the  eom-fielde  end 
plantations. 

We  subjoin  the  meteorological  obserratiooa  made  at 
Suta  Chut  and  at  Lacuna:  the  laatrmentioiMd  place  is 
about  noo  feet  above  the  ae 


JmB. 

ay 

Feh. 
64  34- 

M«r. 

67160 

ApiU. 

■e* 

Nov. 

D<c. 

WIntr 

65  810 

6511°' 

Lagiiu  . 

66P 

62" 

56-33^1 

1 

Mar. 

7»iap|7at<9<> 


Juno. 
66° 


Bam. 

-•aa" 


.Tair.  Au. 
69°  7I» 


8«pt. 

70° 


Tills  table  shows  tliat  the  climate  of  Tenentte  is  dis- 
tinguished by  it*  moderate  temperature,  and  that  the  heat 
of  the  summer  is  prolonged  to  the  month  of  November, 
October  being  consideraHy  wanner  than  liay*  and  No- 
Tenber  than  April. 

Productions. — All  European  domestic  animala  are 
reared,  ami  [lUo  wtiite  camefs.  which  art'  used  as  bt-asts  of 
burden,  atui  u  ared  im  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  but  not 
in  larst'  numbers.  Cattle  are  rather  scarce,  on  a<'t  oiin+  of 
the  want  of  pasture-ground.  They  are  only  kept  for 
daughter  and  for  the  praugh :  the  cows  are  never  milked. 
Hanet  are  atill  leas  numerous.  They  are  of  good  breed, 
of  a  ndddlinp  aire,  and  ver>'  hardy.  Gotts  are  veiy  numer- 
OOli  and  their  milk  is  exclusively  used,  and  butter  of  a 
white  coloui ,  called  '  maiitcquilla,'  and  a  larsjc  quantity  of 
clu'isi',  are  made  of  it.  ThfM'  i:oa\s  arc  of  a  jn  c  uliar  lin  ed, 
which  existed  on  the  island  before  the  arrival  ut  the  Euro- 
peans. They  constituted  the  princijml  ncht-!  of  the 
Guanches.  Slneep  are  also  numerous.  The  breed  is  small, 
and  the  wool  isooarae,  but  abundant : -it  is  eonsomed  in 
the  idand.  Aaaes  are  rather  nnmeroos,  but  small :  mules 
are  much  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  According  to 
MacGrepor,  the  number  of  cattle  is  about  4900,  of  horses 
1000,  of  camels  GO,  of  mules  141)0.  of  asses  22110,  of  poats 
30^),  of  sheep  IH.OOO.  and  of  liosrs  :jim  The  silk-wonn 
ia  extensively  reared,  and  the  annual  produce  of  silk  may 
amount  to  8000  lbs.,  but  it  fetehea  a  less  price  than  the 
Itafian  aill^  not  being  ao  well  prepared.  In  182S  the 
eoehhieal  insect  was  introduced,  and  the  Hiet  trials  at 
rearintr  it  succeeded  very  well.  We  are  not  acquainted 
witii  the  result  of  this  attempt.  Bees  are  abunfiant.  do- 
mestic a-s  well  as  wild.  The  noney  is  of  the  t>i'>t  i|r.;ility, 
especially  that  which  is  collected  in  the  neiEhbourhood 
of  the  Peak  of  Teyde,  which  is  extracted  by  the  bees  from 
the  blosioms  of  the  retama  plant.  Between  7000  and 
8O0O  lbs.  «r  wax  aie  annually  coUeetod.  RaUita  are  very 
numerous. 

The  domestic  birds  are  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  and  pigeons. 
A  great  number  of  turkej-s  are  reared,  'fhe  number  of  wild 
Dirds  is  very  great.  Some  of  them  are  always  found  on 
the  is'unti,  and  others  arrive  only  at  certain  seasons,  in 
their  migration  from  north  to  souCh,  and  vice  versS.  The 
most  lentarkablc  belonging  to  the  first  class  are  the  wild 
l^geon»vaiiouBspeciesotTetraonidae,qmuls,and  larks.  The 
eanuy-trird  is  common.  Fish  is  Our  mm  bdng  abundant. 
The  inhabitiuits  Vwc  mostly  on  potatoes  and  salt  fish,  which 
is  obtained  from  tue  fishery  on  the  coast.s  of  Africa  [S\hau\. 
vol.  XX.,  p.  317]  ;  but  of  late  the  inhabitants  of  Tenenfi'e 
have  abandoned  this  branch  of  industry,  and  buy  the  li&h 
from  the  fishermen  of  the  other  islands.  Wnales  are 
sometimes  met  with  among  the  Canary  Islands,  and  still 
more  fletjuently  dolphins.  Seals  rarely  viait  the  eoaat. 

The  principal  objects  of  agriculture  are  potatoes,  wheat, 
maize,  oarley.  and  rve.  Where  the  soil  is  erood,  and  means 
of  irrigation  are  at  hand,  two  crops  of  mai/e,  and  one  of 
potatoes,  or  two  of  potatoes  and  one  of  maize,  may  be  raised  ■ 
in  twelve  months.    According  to  an  average  of  five  years  I 
'JHOO-1804),  the  annual  produce  was  about  70,0UU  quarters  1 
of  potatoes,  21,700  quarters  of  wheat,  6511  quarters  of 
maize.  5033  quartern  of  barley,  2200  qvartaiB  of  lye,  and 
only  40  quarters  of  oats.   It  is  however  stated  that  since 
that  time  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and  especially  that  of" 

estatoes,  has  considerably  increased.  Other  objccUi  ot  cul- 
vation  ana  flax,  oanary-aaad,  aunadi  tar  tba  «MWMirfTf^  | 


pumpkins,  eueombers.  yams,  cabbage,  peas,  Turkish  beans, 
garbanzos,  lentils,  lettuce,  capsicum,  onions,  and  garlic. 
The  orchards  produce  applet,  pi  nrs,  cherries,  plums,  apri- 
cots, peaches,  mulberries,  almonds,  chesnuta  walnuts,  ligs, 
Indian  figs,  oranges,  and  lemons,  and  also  plantains,  pine- 
apples, dates,  pomegranates,  papayas,  gviavas,  anonat, 
and  a  lew  uthcr  fruits  derived  from  the  West  Indies.  The 
most  important  ol^ect  of  cultivation  is  the  vine,  which 
yields  the  largest  article  of  export.  Aeoording  to  an  aver- 
age of  five  f«ws(l«00-l  fioj;  the  annual  produce  amounted 
to  24,B46  pipes,  each  contaimni:  UX)  gallons,  but  it  i* 
stated  that  to  this  quantity  from  .5(XK)  to  80iX)  pipes  must 
be  added,  which  during  the  vintage  were  converted  into 
brandy.  Thus  the  annual  produce  amounted  to  about  30,000 
pipes.  But  the  war  between  Spain  and  its  AmawMw  cokh 
nies,  to  which  a  large  quantity  of  wine  and  brandy  was  ex- 
ported, has  considerably  diminished  this  branch  of  industry-, 
and  at  present  the  annual  produce  hardly  exceeds  20.000 
pipes.  The  best  sort,  known  by  the  name  of  Vidonia,  resem- 
bles Madeira,  and  i.s  sent  to  England.  The  Malvasia  wine 
was  formerly  in  great  request,  but  the  demand  for  it  has 
diminished.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  remuneiatii^ 
price  for  their  wines  and  bnmdies  has  <^  late  indueed  the 
mhabitants  to  introdnee  some  other  objects  of  cultivation. 
Cotton  has  begun  to  be  cultivated;  the  produce  resembles 
that  of  Pemarabuco.  They  have  also  made  ^imic  ?.iu  ces!«- 
ful  trials  with  coffee.  Two  centuries  a^o  the  sugar-caoe 
was  the  most  important  branch  of  cultivation,  butatpw- 
sent  there  is  only  one  sugar-mill  on  tlie  island. 

Large  forests  still  cover  some  of  the  higher  parts  of  the 
island,  though  they  have  been  ereatly  reduced.  Amoos 
the  trees  there  are  numerous  kinds  of  Laaras,  as  L.  Indict. 
L.  barbuasana,  L.  nobilis.  Sec.  Two  or  three  wild-growinz 
plants  are  used  for  making  banlla,  and  the  Meserabr\ar- 
themum  er)'stalli!nuii  i.s  cultivated  for  that  purpose  on  i 
small  scale.  Two  kinds  of  lichens  which  grow  on  the 
rocks  are  collected  for  their  dyeing  quaUties :  the  rocella 

tinctoria,  whichyields  the  archil,  and  the  patella :  they  tn 
mostly  sent  to  EtaglaikL 
iriffehaanonufla 


Teneriffe  haa no  nuflals,  except  some  iron-ore,  of  which 
no  use  is  made.  Sulphur  occurs  in  large  quantities  on  the 
Peak  of  Teyde. 

Population  and  /rt/ini(/ii»/?.— According  to  an  cstimat* 
of  MacGri'iCor,  founded  on  the  old  censi.is  nf  1802  and  other 
data,  tlte  population  of  Tenenffe  amounted,  in  1829,  to 
85,000  individnals;  so  that  on  the  average  there  vwe  84 
persons  to  each  square  mile.  The  gieiuternait  of  the  tribe 
of  Guanches,  who  inhabited  the  idand  at  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  perished  in  the  'var  by  which  the  Spaniards  so: 
i)o.stieflsion  of  it,  and  flu  :Luiainder  intermarried  with  th* 
Spaniards.  T!ie  present  inhabitants  must  therefore  tv 
con.sidered  ;w  Spaniards,  whom  they  also  resemble  in  p«fr- 
son  and  cliaiacter.  The  Spanish  language  alone  is  spoken, 
intermixed  in  the  parts  remote  from  the  towns  with  a  few 
other  words. 

Politieal  Divmotu  and  Toirnf.^fbrtheadministratkMl 
of  justice  the  idand  is  divided  into  thfee  junsilu  tions.  the 
courts  for  which  are  at  Santa  ('nit,  Laguna,  and  tlrotav^ 
Santa  L'ruz  dc  Santiago,  the  seat  of  the  govemor-Erenetml 
of  the  Cauiu-y  Inlands,  is  built  on  the  south  coast  of  tlM 
island,  not  far  from  its  eastern  extreraitv.  The  hartxMir  k 
not  large,  and  is  well  protected  against  the  vnnihk,  eOEOnC 
those  that  blow  from  the  south.  At  the  distance  of  Ikom 
75  to  too  fethoms  from  the  land  there  is  good  anchor«ce 
in  6  to  12  fathoms,and  half  a  mile  off  in  2'j  to  30  fathom^ . 
The  lowest  part  of  the  towii  is  more  than  20  feet  above 
the  sea-lev cl.  and  the  Erround  nses  gently.  The  houses 
are  built  in  the  Spanish  Moorish  fashion,  with  a  court-A  nxd 
(patio  in  the  middle, and  have  only  one  floor.  The  struct* 
are  stmght,  but  narrow,  and  have  foot-paveaMnla.  Th* 
population  amountad,  in  1829,  to  8620  individnala. 
place  canrieson  aoonsideiahle  eoinmeroe,and  the 
IS  annually  vidted  by  80  to  100  vessels. 

San  riiristoval  de  la  I.aguna  is  considered  the  capitaJ 
the  i.sland.  being  the  seat  of  administration,    it  is  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Laguna,  and  is  a  pleasant  place 
The  streeU  are  straight  and  wide,  well  paved,  and  Ivne  i 
foot-pavements.  Moat  irf  the  houaea  have  only  oae  floor 
The  population  amooati  to  moca  than  10,000.  The  nch 
mhabitants  of  SanU  Cms  pass  the  summer  months  h.^re 
as  the  climate  of  Laguna  is  much  cooler.  ' 

Tacoronte,  not  far  trom  the  northern  coast,  in  a  fine 
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Oiotava  U  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  nearly  1200 
ftct  above  the  sea-level :  it  is  a  well-built  and  ttniring 
plaoe.  with  nearly  8000  inhabitants.  It  eairice  on  a  con- 
•idcmble  eorameree  bjr  means  of  its  lMilMiir»eaUcd  Pnerto 
la  Or(  tava,  ^vliich  ts  aboot  2  miles  ditlant,  and  contains 
a  population  of  4600. 

Guimar,  on  the  sonthem  coast,  is  in  ;i  very  fertile  valley, 
which  produces  much  wine  and  wheat :  it  is  rather  we'll 
built,  and  contains  3500  inhabitants.  In  the  vicinity  arc 
the  tombs  of  the  antient  inhabitants,  the  Onanohes,  Which 
contain  roumnries. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce. — ^There  are  a  few  nanufac- 
turejt  of  silk  stuffs  at  Icod  de  lo«  Vinos,  a  town  on  the  north 
coast,  with  4000  inhabitants.  These  manufketures  were 
formerly  very  active,  and  their  prodiux  went  to  Amenca; 
T»ut  they  are  n  ■  n.  a  declining  stute.  especially  since  the 
population  of  Teneriffe  bavs  beeun  to  wear  cotton  instead 
of  silk.  Uoeoaml  WOOUenstutis  are  made  b^  the  families 
for  their  own  connRnption.  Woollen  stocianjgs  were  for- 
merly made  for  the  American  mariiet,  hut  this  bnuieh  of 
industry  has  cntirelv  etascil.  Eaithenware,  especially 
lar^e  water-tilters.  is  still  sent  to  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rieo. 
There  are  manufactures  of  scnp  and  vermicelli  at  Santa 
Cnu.  The  tatmene*  produce  a  very  indifferent  leather, 
which  is  not  exported.  The  number  of  distilleries  is  large, 
and  the  brandy  is  hardly  inferior  to  Coirnac.  Ropes  are 
made  from  the  agave ;  aind  hats,  basket:^,  and  mats  from 
the  leaves  of  itit  date^palntt.  Good  cabinet-work  has 
lately  begun  to  be  made  for  the  tSouth  American  maricet. 

The  maritime  commerce  is  concentrated  in  the  port  of 
Santa  Cruz  and  Port  Orotava.  whieli  are  annually  visited 
by  about  120  vessels,  mostly  Knclish.  The  inhabitants 
have  a  few  vessels,  with  which  they  visit  the  American 
harbours.  The  most  active  commerce  is  that  with  Eng- 
land, in  wluch  about  80  Teasels  are  constantly  employed. 
The  import*  consist  of  iron  utennls,  hardware,  iron  in  bars, 
flax,  glass-ware,  crockery,  leather,  candles,  soap,  large 
quantities  of  cotton  goods,  provistons,  cod,  and  some 
minor  articles.  The  most  important  exports  are  wine, 
brandy,  and  baiilla:  there  ure  also  L'V|)0!led  ;ilmond«, 
dry  fruits,  raw  silk,  and  archil.  The  coinnievee  with  the 
United  States  of  Amenca  and  with  Hamburg  is  also  con- 
siderable. 

i/Mlory.— Ibe  Oaaariea  were  known  to  the  antiants. 
who  ojled  Ihem  the  Fortunate  blanda.  [Cawartbs,  vol. 

vi.,  22G.]  Teneilf!e  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  in 
]4Ut»,  and  ha-s  nUvfiyi;  remained  in  their  possession. 

(Glas,  History  and  ('<iJHji(rxt  <'/  the  Canary  hlmxl^ : 
Humboldt,  Foyage  aar  Rigtoan  Equinoxinle*  (in  Nou- 
reauContinent, \o\.i.;  VonBuch,  Physikalische Bexrhrei- 
tung  dsr  CttnarueAftt  Jfuein;  ana  Die  Outaritehen 
JnmH  naeh  ihrtm  gtgenuSrtigen  flttluitdSr,  von  Mac 
ChrcKor,  Hsnnover, 

TTENIERS.  DAVID  (the  Elder),  was  bom  at  Antwerp 
in  1582.  Hr  11  1  !  the  good  fortune  to  study  jmintin^' under 
Rubens,  who  hitj-lily  esteemed  him  lor  his  promisint:  irenius. 
Besides  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  of  that  ?reat  master, 
he  had  the  advantage  of  learning  his  manner  of  preparing 
his  grounds  and  managing  his  material*!  H  is  said  that 
he  began  by  painting  pietnrea  on  a  large  scale;  but 
having  gone  to  Rome  with  the  intention  of  improving 

himself  in  th<'  hii,'!)er  hram  lu  s  of  the  ait,  he  there  con- 
tracted an  intimate  iHendship  witii  his  countryman  Adam 
Klslieimcr,  whose  cxquisitely-Jinished  caliinet  pictures  were 
greatly  esteemed,  and  he  studied  with  him  several  yeans, 
painting  only  small  pictures.  It  was  here  that  he  ac- 
quired the  neatness  of  pencilling  for  which  his  works  are 
esteemed,  and  which,  with  the  knowledge  of  colours  ac- 
quired under  Rubens,  givca  to  his  works  so  great  a  dianD. 

Retnming  to  his  native  eountiy  after  ten  years*  absence, 
he  devoted  himself  with  the  greatest  ardour  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  art.  and  chose  the  familiar  scenes  of  ordinary 
Flemish  life,  such  ns  meriy-making*,  weddmtrs,  the  inte- 
riur  and  exterior  oi'  public-houiie.s,  rural  ganre^,  chemii^ti*' 
I'alwratories,  and  grotesque  .subjects,  such  as  the  Temptation 
OC  8L  Anthony  lad  the  like.  These  subjects  Iw  treated 
imth  ibt  utmost  truth  and  Melity  to  imtnre.  His  colour- 
ing, his  toncli,  his  design,  the  pleasing  distribution  of  light 
and  shade,  the  skilful  composition  of  his  groups,  procured 
Inm  erfat  reputation  and  con.stanl  employment  :  ever)' 
lovi  i  oT  the  art  was  eatrer  to  possess  some  of  hi.s  works. 
He  may  in  fact  be  considered  as  tlic  inventor  of  a  new 

BMiUHir,  which  was  followed  and  carried  to  a  sUll  higher 


degree  of  perfection  by  hi<.  son.  He  died  at  Antwerp  M 
the  year          at  the  age  of  stxty-seven. 

T£NIBKS,  DAVID  (the  Younger)  waebom  at  Anlweip 
in  1610,  and  received  nis  fint  and  principal  inatmetioa 

from  his  father.  Some  authors  have  affirmed  that  he  left 
his  lather  to  liecome  a  disciple  of  Adrian  Brouwer,  who 
however  wa.s  only  two  years  older  than  himself,  and  that 
he  had  the  advantage  of  the  precepts  of  iUibens.  C>thers 
have  pretended  that  he  was  likewise  a  pnfil  of  Elsheimer, 
who  died  when  Teniers  was  only  ten  yean  old.  He 
adopted,  as  we  have  observed,  the  subjects  and  style  of  Ma 
fafher ;  but,  with  a  more  fertile  imagination,  he  produced 
compositions  much  more  varied  and  ingenious ;  his  culour- 
int^  is  more  vivid,  rich,  and  transparent,  and  the  facility 
of  hi>  execution  is  enchanting.  He  studied  luitnre  in 
all  her  vaiied  forms  with  the  most  critical  attention.  He 
possessed,  in  jierlection,  wliat  we  have  heard  one  of  the 
brightest  living  ornaments  of  the  British  school  call  -  the 
art,  or  rather  the  gift,  of  seeing.'  Hence  the  truth  and 
nature  of  his  pichues,  wMdi  looik  almost  like  reflections 
in  a  convex  mirror.  His  pencil  is  free  and  delicate; 
the  touching  of  his  trees  light  and  firm  :  his  skies  are  ad- 
mirably clear  and  brilliant,  though  not  raucli  varii'd.  The 
expression  of  his  ligures,  in  every  viuy mg  mood,  ot  mirth 
or  trravity,  t,'ood  or  ill  humour,  is  strongly  marked, striking, 
and  natural;  he  represented  them  however  nrecisely as 
he  saw  them  liefore  him.  but  was  perhaps  inlerior  tttde* 
lineation  of  chataoter  to  Jan  Steea  or  WiJkie. 

It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  commencement  of  his  career 
very  little  regard  waa  shown  to  his  merit,  so  that  he  wa.s 
often  obliged  to  go  in  person  to  Brus.seis  to  dispose  of  his 
picturesj.  But  he  was  not  long  neglected.  The  archduke 
Leopold  having  seen  some  of  hut  pictures,  immediately 
distinguished  him  by  his  patronage,  appointed  him  htt 
principal  painter  ana  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  pM- 
sentea  him  with  a  chain  of  gold  to  which  his  portnot  was 
affixed,  and  gave  him  the  dnection  of  his  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, which  contained  works  of  the  most  eminent  masters 
of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  Teniers.  who  pos- 
sessed an  exliaurdinary  talent  in  imitating  the  works  of 
other  artist.-,  made  copies  of  this  ^ralieiy,  in  which  the 
touch,  the  colourinc:.  and  the  manner  of  the  several 

Sainters,  however  diilereni  iirom  each  other,  were  repro- 
uoed  with  such  a  dcoepttve  fideli^,  that  he  aoqv^redthe 
name  of  the  Protens  of  paintinr.  Some  writers  have  ob- 
jected  that  his  liciires  are  too  snort  and  clumsy,  and  that 
there  is  too  much  sujiit'tie^  in  tlieir  countenances  and 
habits:  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  desiirned 
eveiy  object  as  he  saw  it ;  and  the  charm  wliich  his  art  has 
thrown  on  scenes  flat  and  insipid  in  their  forms,  even 
subjects  low,  barren,  and  commonplace,  justly  excites 
the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  the  art,  and  the  extm- 
ordinary  prices  which  are  given  for  his  works  in  every  part 
of  Europe  arc  an  incontesnble  proof  of  the  universal  ad- 
miration and  esteem  in  v^ltich  they  are  lieKl.  This-circum- 
stance  is  the  more  deserving  of  attention,  as  his  works,  far 
from  beim;  scarce,  are  extremely  tuinierous:  his  e\tni- 
ordinary  facility  of  execution  and  the  great  age  to  which 
he  attained  enabled  him  to  produce  loich  a  number  of 

Pictures,  that  he  was  used  to  say  in  joke  that  to  hold  all 
is  paintings  (though  they  were  of  iodi  imiiU  (fimeneions) 
it  would  be  necessary  to  build  a  gallery  two  leagues  hi 
Icn^'th.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  of  all  the 
Flemish  painters  liis  works  are  the  most  popular,  he  was 
habitually  conversant  with  the  hiirher  classes  of  society. 
The  suavity  of  his  manners  and  his  irreproachable  conduct 
secured  him  the  esteem  of  all  his  country  men.  Besides 
the  archduke  Leopold,  he  waa  honoured  with  the  favour 
and  protection  of  CSiriatina,  queen  of  Sweden,  the  king  of 
Spain,  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  beeame  his  pupil,  the 
Prince  of  Oran^-!-,  the  bishop  of  Ghent,  and  other  eminent 

f>erBonage».  He  otten  assisted  the  landscape-painters  of 
lis  time  by  insertine;  figures  into  their  pictures,  and  many 
works  of  Artois,  Van  Oden,  Breughel,  and  others  denve 
additional  value  from  this  circumstance.  The  galleries 
and  coUectioQs  in  England  contain  a  great  number  of  hia 
finest  works.  He  died  at  Bnissels,  in  tne  year  16M,at  tha 
advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

(Pilkington ;  Fuscli ;  Coawrmtiiont  Lexicon :  Bio- 
grapliie  UnioeneUe;  Dr.  Waagen,  ArU  md  ArtitU  ja 
England, ; 

TKN1MB.\R  ISLANDS.    [Si  nd\  Islands,  Lesskr.] 
TENISQN,  TUUMAS  Cbom  1636,  died  1715),  an  Eng. 
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IWi  dirhi*.  im  of  ft  dergTiiiaii  in  the  duMMM  of  Ely,  who 

was  ad\  .inced  by  his  own  deserved  repiitatioil  fiw  f^tlft 
cliarity,  Icaminp,  nnd  lib«mlitv,  to  the  hij^hcit  dition  in 
the  En«Usli  ch  :  li  Tf  wa*  bom  at  Cottenham  in  Cam- 
bridgevhire,  iducHUnl  m  the  pmmmaMchool  at  Norwich, 
from  whence  he  paased  to  CorjMi*  Chiisti  C'ollepe,  Ca.m- 
bridm,  where  he  was  admitted  in  1653,  and  took  Kis 
bftoMor't  degree  in  1667.  The  university  wa^  then  in 
Um  itBtc  to  which  it  hud  been  brought  by  the  jMrliameatwrjr 
eomnuaMomrt.  and  tin  turn  of  nind  of  TeniMQ  not  m- 
eording  with  what  at  that  time  was  expected  from  penono 
undertakin?  the  ministry,  he  lor  a  time  turned  to  the  atody 
ol'  tnedicini" ;  but  about  11)39  he  was  privately  ordaiiiud  in 
the  episcopal  method  then  proscribed  by  the  govexn- 
■MBt  of  the  time.  The  ordination  was  performed  at  Rich- 
mond in  Storey  by  Dr.  Duppa,  the  expeiled  bishop  of 
Saliibiiiy.  Hm  leiloration  of  the  kfaig»Hid  with  it  of  the 
episri)]^al  chiuch,  aoon  following;,  he  wm  mide  miniiter  of 
St.  Andrew's  Chureh  in  Cambridge,  in  which  dtoation  be 
gained  much  credit  by  hh  attention  to  hi-^  parishioners 
during  the  time  of  the  platrue,  in  ItiU'j.  lie  liad  other 
preferment  in  the  country.  a»  the  churcli  of  St.  Peter  Man- 
erofl  in  Norwich,  and  the  rectory  of  Holywell  in  Hunting- 
doo^utc.  This  brings  down  his  history  to  the  year  1660, 
vdMO.  beinc  then  doctor  in  divinity,  be  was  plaeod  on  a 
more  eontpieootts  stage,  beinc  |*Ci«nted  br  King  (%ni«e 
II.  to  the  livinL'  of  St!  Martinis  in  the  Fields. 

In  this  public  Mtuation  he  acted  with  great  prudence, 
and  with  a  liberalily  which  emulated  the  munincence  of 
the  clergy  ot  earlier  times,  c'ving  moru  than  to  the 
poor  of  his  parish  in  the  time  of  the  distre^  occasioned  by 
tbehardftoitof  1683.  and  endow  ins,^  afree-achool,  and  build- 
ing and  fttrntehing  a  library.  In  16i^  he  discharged  the  diffi- 
cult duty  of  attending  tbn  dokeof  Idonmouth  nnevioua  to  hia 
execution  with  singular  diieretion.  Tn  hia  politiee  he  wa»  ft 
Whig, and  fhvo-irf ;  i  ''  thr  Revolutif^n  nn  i  wsw  accordingly 
early  mmrked  out  b,  Kui^if  William  lui  ;i  \  mcenient  in  the 
church.  In  ItJbi)  lie  was  made  archdea  : i  m  ;;nn,  and 
in  1691  bisiiop  of  l..iucoln.  Tliu  large  diueese,  which  liad 
been  too  mucn  neglected,  he  brought  into  order.  In  1694, 
on  tiie  death  of  Dr.  Tillotaon,  he  was  made  archbishop  of 
Cttdevbury,  in  whidi  high  dignity  he  remained  for  twenty 
years.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  171fti  and  was 
interred  in  the  parish  chureh  of  Lambeth. 

A  large  account  of  his  life  waA  published  soon  alter  his 
death,  without  the  name  of  any  author  in  the  title-page, 
bat  evidently  written  by  a  person  possessed  of  jjood  in- 
formation,  and  who  waa  fully  seosible  to  his  merits.  He 
mmlBofluinthus:--'  And  he  wu  an  exaet  pattern  of 
t^at  esaB|ilai7  piety,  chanty,  atadibitoem,  and  good  con- 
duet  requttite  in  a  governor  of  the  ehnrch,  so  perhaps 
since  the  primitive  age  of  Christianity  and  (he  time  of  the 
Apostim  there  has  been  no  man  whose  learning  and 
abi1itie.s  have  better  qualified  him  to  diaobaiga and  OBfend 
a  truiit  ol  tliat  high  importance.' 

The  library-  which  he  founded  in  the  parish  of  St  Mar- 
tin'* atill  exists ;  and  he  may  be  iMarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  library  in  the  eatbedral  ohurm  of  St.  Paul,  baring 
presented  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  make  up  four 
hundred  and  fiHy,  which  the  dean  and  reridentiaries  gave 
for  the  libraries  of  two  elereymen  lioujjht  by  them  in  1707. 
His  will  containf  many  munificent  bequests  for  charitable 
and  reiiifitiui  objects. 

Arctibtiihop  Teniaon  has  left  no  writings  behind  him 
which  can  be  said  to  make  part  of  the  genanl  literature 
of  the  country*  or  to  estabtiah  for  him  a  literaiy  reputation. 
Tet  he  publiriicd  seven]  trentsMa,  moatly  eonncelad  with 
the  relierious  and  political  controversies  of  his  age. 

TENNAN'T,  SM1TH.SU\,  a  distinsjuished  chemist,  wa« 
born  at  Selbv,  in  Yorkshire,  November  1701.  and  died 
Februarv  22,'  1815.  He  wa«  the  only  cluld  of  the  Rev. 
Calvert  Tennant,  of  whom  little  is  known  except  that  he 
had  been  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Collan,  Gambiidn.  and 
was  a  friend  of  Dr.  RntbcrfM,  Regitta  ni^Hwirof  Kvinity 
in  that  University. 

'While  very  young  he  gave  many  proofs  of  a  particular 
turn  for  chemistry  and  niitunil  philosophy,  and  after 
quitting  nchool  he  vvas  very  de.simns  of  completing  his 
chemical  studies  under  the  iuiinedisite  in.->tmction  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  who  was  tiien  enjoyiag  high  and  deserved  repu- 
tation for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  discoveries  in 
piMumatie  chemistry ,  but  this  was  found  immaetioaUa  in 
OMnaequenee  of  tba  pravioaa  angagemeata  of  JDk.P!nail3«f. 


In  the  yaar  17B1  he  went  to  Edinburgh  with  Iho 
tion  of  atnd^ag  medieine.  Of  his  «onMmoB%  oecupa* 
tions,  or  stadias  while  in  Soothnd.  little  is  knoem,  except 

that  he  received  inntniction  from  Br.  Black;  he  did  not 
however  continue  lonp  in  that  University,  for  io  October, 
17K2,  he  was  a.:ri:-i,  I  a  member  of  Chrial'sGoOefCk Ch»> 
bndge,  where  he  then  began  to  reaikie. 

In  the  summer  of  1784  he  tiavelled  into  Denmark  and 
Sweden^  with  the  intention,  partly  of  examining  the 
mines  of  the  Intter  ooontry,  but  chiefiv  with  the  view  ni 
beeoming  personally  acquainted  with  Scbeele,  for  whom 
he  had  conceived  a  high  degree  of  admiration,  e^pedally 
on  account  of  the  lamphcily  of  the  ap)  .ir  itu^  which  he  em- 
ployeti  in  hi.-«  chemical  researches,  in  a.  yt-ar  or  two  alle;- 
waixlb  he  went  to  Paris,  where  hi-  became  acijuainted  with 
some  ot  the  eminent  cheoiista;  theuce  he  went  to  HoUand 
and  the  Netheriands,  after  bnving  recovered  from  a  aeriom 
iUneas  with  wbteh  ha  was  aeiud  duiing  lus  icsidcaee  is 
the  I>Veneh  capital. 

In  January,  178."),  he  wai>  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Ro)"il 
Society,  and  ia  17B6  he  left  Chri>.t  s  College  and  rvmoved 
to  Emmanuel  College :  in  17KS  he  took  his  degree  u 
bachelor  of  physic,  and  soon  after  quitted  Cambridge  aod 
came  to  reside  in  London.  In  1796  he  took  a  doctor's  de- 
al Cambridge,  but  as  his  fortune  was  independent, 
relinquished  all  idea  of  practice  as  a  physician.  Is 
1813  he  was  elected  Profesaor  of  Chemistry  at  Cambridge, 
having  in  the  previoua  year  delivered,  witn  great  succeaa, 
a  few  lectoraa  on  tha  pmciplaa  of  ninamtogy  to  sa«M  of 

hi«  friends. 

In  the  monlh  of  September,  1814,  Mr.Tennanl  w  tn;  io: 
I  the  laM  time  to  France,  and  on  his  return  home  on  liie  2Uthot 
February,  1815,  he  arrived  at  Boulogne  with  Harou  Bulow, 
1  in  order  ioambarit  there.  Ih^  embarked  on  tlie  22nd,  but 
I  vrare  forced  bock  by  the  wind,  taiA  maant  tocmbailt  agsb 
in  the  cveninsr:  in  the  meantime  they  took  hon>e»  and 
went  to  see  Honaparte's  pillar,  about  a  league  otf.  anu 
going  off  the  rofid  on  their  return  to  look  at  a  htuall  fiirt, 
of  which  the  dmwbndge  wanted  a  bolt,  they  were  both 
thrown,  with  their  horses,  into  the  ditch.   Baroo  Buknr 
was  merely  stunned,  but  Mr.  Tennant's  skull  was  so 
severely  fractured,  that  he  died  witUn  an  hoar  after. 

The  following  character  of  Mr.  Tcnnant  is  chiefly  copied, 
with  some  variations,  from  the  *  Annals  of  PhiloMphy,'  vol. 
vi.,  and  the  writer  of  this  brief  notu  e.  havmp  w  ell  Lnciwn 
the  subject  of  it,  i*  able  to  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
stat<'nient.s  in  all  the  more  important  particulars. 

Mr.  Teniiant  was  tali  and  slender  in  tm  person,  with  a 
thin  face  and  li^ht  ccmplexioa.  Kstqipeanmce,  nolwitlH 
standing  smae  smgulaiity  of  maoncn,  and  great  neeiigenee 
of  dress,  was  on  the  whole  strikinf  and  agreealHe.  His 
countenance  in  early  life  had  ri  -ingularly  encairine  . 
and  at  favourable  times,  when  he  was  in  good  health,  wa^ 
still  veiy  pleasing.  The  general  cast  of  his  features  w  as  ex- 
pressive, and  bore  strong  marks  of  intelligence  ;  and  seve- 
ral persons  have  been  struck  with  a  general  resembUoea 
in  his  countenance  to  the  weU-kaown  poctimita  of  Locka* 

Of  his  intellectttal  diaiaetar,  tha  disttnguiahing  and  tiuh 
damental  principle  was  good  sense ;  a  prompt  and  iutuiUvr 
perception  of  truth,  both  upon  those  questions  in  which 
certainty  i$  attainable  and  those  which  must  be  determined 
by  tlie  nicer  results  of  moral  evidence.  In  quick  penetra- 
tion, united  with  soundness  and  accunw-y  of  judgment,  he 
wa.s  perhaps  without  an  equal.  He  saw  immediately  and 
w  ith  creat  distinctness  where  the  strength  of  an  argument 
lay,and  umm  i*hftt  points  tha  doctsion  was  ultiflMt^  to  <te- 
pend;  and  hewasremailnblafbrfbefbcaltyofstetingthe 
merits  of  an  obscure  and  complicated  question  very  shortly 
and  with  great  siimplicity  and  preciuon.  The  calmnta* 
and  temper,  as  well  a.s  the  singular  penipicuitv,  which  he 
diplayed  on  such  occa^ionj,  were  alike  adnurable  ;  and  sel- 
!  dom  failed  to  convince  the  unprejudiced,  and  to  discon- 

Ioert  or  ailenoe  his  opponents.  He  had  a  pecuhar  oast  of 
humour,  whidi  was  neightened  by  a  perfect  gravity  of 
I  countenance,  a  quiet  familiar  manner,  and  a  characte- 
ristic simplicity  of  language.  In  cbnsequence,  principally, 
of  the  declininc  state  of  his  health,  his  talent  for  eon- 
versation  was  perhaps  less  uniformly  conspicuous  dun"? 
his  latter  years,  but  his  mind  had  lost  none  of  it:^  viirour 
and  he  never  failed,  when  he  exerted  himself,  to  dis- 
play his  peculiar  powers. 

The  *  i^aloaopfaical  Tkanaactiona '  contain  at|^tpapais  by 
Ut.  TeMMAtwl,  •Oa  |ha  OooompositKm  of  Jraed  Am 
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l?ftt ;  2, '  On  the  Nature  of  the  Diftmond,'  1797 ;  3,  On  the 
Attim  ot  NitK  upon  Gold  and  Fiatiitt:'  4.  •On Um  ihf- 
Airant  Sorts  of  Lime  tued  in  AfrienituK,*  17M ;  ft.  *  On  the 

rornpoaition  of  Emery,'  ;  G,  '  On  two  Metals  found  in 
the  Black  Powder  ot  tht  ^olutiun  ul  Plalina."  1804  ;  7.  '  On 
an  eatier  Mixic  of  pi-ocunn^  PoUussium  than  thai  which  is 
now  adopted 8,  '  On  the  Mode  of  producing  a  Double 
Distillation  by  the  same  Heat.' 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Transaction!}'  of  the  Gaolo- 
gical  Society,  1811,  he  published  the  analysis  of  *A  Vol- 
cuae  Sabataaee  oontaimnff  the  Bontcic  Acid.' 

In  his  experimenta  on  the  diamond,  he  prorea  it  to  be 
pure  carbon,  by  heatinj;  it  in  a  gold  lube  \Mth  nitre  ;  the 
diaxuoud  was  converted  into  carbonic  acid  by  combinins; 
with  the  oxytfen  of  Ihe  decomposed  nitric:  acid,  and  this 
united  with  the  potash  of  the  nitre ;  by  the  evolution  of 
the  carb(HUC  acid,  the  quantity  of  eanoik,  in  a  dven  weight 
of  diMaond.  iwacttiiniitwi  Inliiiv^Qii*LuiMiloiMa»' 
IwtbowtattitttiMpNMnM  of  ctrboMteof  mtgnwia  in 
them  tendered  tham  pc^ttdidalwheD oalcuwd na  «pflied 
as  a  manure. 

In  the  paper  on  •  Emery,'  he  proved  that  thissnbstancc  is 
merely  a  vahetv  of  coruudunOt  or  sapphire.  The  two  metak 
which  he  found  in  natiTe  plotina  were  osnuum  and  iridium. 

With  reapeet  to  Ibcaa  mamoirs  it  nuijr  be  obaerved  that 
they  all  bMrtheimpraa  of  Originality,  and  Umi  the  opera- 
tions which  they  include  and  describe  are  of  the  greatest 
possible  siinplicitv,  and  stated  in  the  plainest  lang^uagc. 

TENNA.'nTITE,  a  variety  of  irrey  copper-ore,  so  named 
in  honour  of  Smitlison  Teuuant,  a  iliatingui^hrd  chcmiiit. 
It  occurs  in  attached  crystals,  which  are  usually  small. 
Primary  form  a  cube.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  planes 
of  the  regular  octohedrun.  Fracture  uneven  and  imper- 
fectly lamellar.  Hardness :  scratches oarbonata  oChaM,  bol 
is  scratched  by  the  phosphate.  It  it  brittle.  Cokmr  vary- 
ing fl"Om  tin-wliite  to  blacliish  iron-prey,  fretpicntly  tar- 
nished on  the  siirtace.  Streak  reddiah-gre^ .  Lustre  me- 
tallic, sometimes  splendent.    Specific  gravity  4-376. 

When  heated  by  the  biowpi]>e.  it  decrepitates,  and  burni 
with  a  blue  flame,  emitting  arsenical  vapours,  and  then 
Itaaaa  intoablaek  scoria,  wliich  it  attraeted  ov  the  magnot. 

It  ocean  only  in  Oonnian,  and  hMtiwfa  Men  fBttM  in 
several  copper-mioce> 

Analysis  oy — 

Sulphur  I 
Copper 
Iron  _  •  a 
Arseoie  • 
SUien  . 
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.  28-74 
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.  21-8 
.  48-4 
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TENNEHSKK  is  one  oi"  the  inland  states  of  the  North 
American  Union,  and  lies  between  35"  and  36*  W  N.  lat 
sad  between  Sl'dOf  and  00°  W.  long.  The  southern  botm- 
dmy.  whieh  raas  along  80*  N.  lat.,  is  contiguous  to  the 
northern  limits  of  the  state«  of  Gkori^a,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
j<{teippi,  and  is  350  miles  long,  of  which  the  boundary  with 
Qeorsria  amounts  to  100,  that  with  Alabama  14<),  and  that 
with  Mississippi  116  mikii.  On  the  west  of  it  arc  Ar- 
kansas and  Missouri,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Mjaaiflippi,  whoso  course  along  ihi»  border  amoimts  to 
■bout  IBO  waSbet,  metaored  along  tli^  numerous  bends. 
North  of  TonneMM  lie  Kentnolqr  and  Virginia.  The 
boondary-liiw  towarda  Ktntuelrf  bet««tn  flie  ritwa  Mia> 
sissjppi  and  Tenne^fpc  nins  alonp;  36"  3Cf  N.  lat.  for  about 
04  miles,  but  east  of  the  last-mentioned  river  it  follows  its 
course  for  about  12  mile*-  hi  t  reaches  36"' -W  N.  lat. 
and  .'}6°  3,1'  W.  lonff..  and  tiu  n  exfend^i  a  little  south  of 
eaat  until  it  meets  the  south-western  angle  of  Virginia 
llcar83''aO'W.l<mg.  Th«  dktaooe  between  tlie  Tennessee 
riirer  and  the  IttMenCloned  point  ia  about  2B0  milea. 
The  line  which  divides  Tennessee  from  Kentucky  is  con- 
tinned  ea.stward  between  Tenesaee  and  Virginia  for  106 
mile^  t  i'  n  IT  ;ii  rives  at  the  most  eastern  point  of  the  state. 
Bast  ot"  TennesBce  id  North  Carolina;  ifie  boundary-line 
between  them,  which  is  150  miles  lontr,  is  formed  by  one 
of  the  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  called  the 
Iron  Mountains.  The  length  of  Tennessee  from  east  to 
west  ia  about  445  milea,  and  ita  breadth  ftoM  north  to  aooth 
104  miles.  The  area  ia  about  40,200  eqoare  atlea,  or 
2t>.7'28.()()()  acres.  It  is  about  10.000  aqiMIt  nitoa  leal  in 
extent  than  England  without  WaJes. 


T  Sur/aea  and  SmI.«— Ihb  state  is  naturally  divided  into 
!  three  rejpoaa,  whteb  nngr  be  called  the  Eaetcm  or  Mean* 
I  tain  region,  tlie  Middle  or  Hilly  region,  and  tho  Weitem 
or  Level  region  ;  and  this  divi^ion  comcides  tolerably  well 
with  that  matle  lor  the  administration  of  justice,  according 
to  which  the  country  is  divided  into  the  Eastern,  the 
Middle,  and  the  W'tatern  District.  The  first  and  the  last 
are  nearly  equal  in  extent,  each  comprehending  about 
lO.OtX)  square  miles,  but  the  Middle  District  ia  aboot 
double  that  size. 

The  Eattem  ot  Mountain  Sefpon  lies  within  the  ranges 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  This  extensive  mountain- 
system  mavbesaid  to  commence  alonjjand  near  the  southern 
boundary-line  of  Tennessee.  Near  i)''  N.  lat.  and 82"  W. 
]':\\'^  ,  (  ■:  (lnj  ;  oiindary-line  between  South  and  North Can>> 
Uoa,  the  country  forms  a  lidge  of  hills,  a  continuous  high 
ground  which  extends  westvwd  to  85"  W.  long.,  a  distance 
of  more  than  lOU  nilea.  In  the  CaroKnee  U  ia  launra  by 
the  name  of  the  Bine  KidM.  It  doea  not  terminate  at 
H5°  W.  loT'i::.,  but  west  of  that  meridian  it  forms  a  kind  ot 
ni  l  intiLiii  knot,  consisting  of  several  rid^jes,  w  hich  extend 
so  ]i:;-,vest  and  north-ea^  in  the  direction  of  the  whole 
mountain-system.  These  ridges  lie  between  34"  and  3a" 
20'  N.  lat.,  and  the  Tennessee  river  traverses  this  tract  in  a 
south-west  direction.  Iho  liwheA  of  tlieao  ndcee  ia  on  tha 
ea^  the  rivar  vdley,  and  S  called  the  LooEont  Moon' 
tains.  The  elevated  grotind  just  mentioned  constitutes 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains ; 
for  from  its  i  ijttremity,  vrest  of  82*  W.  lorg..  a  riden 

runs  in  a  general  north-east  direction,  which  ia  also  called 
the  Blue  Ridge,  being  considered  as  the  continuation  ol 
the  before-mentioned  ridge  so  called,  and  from  its  western 
terminatlMI  (near  86°  W.  long.)  there  runs  another  ridge 
onder  the  mam  of  the  Cnmberland  Mountains,  first  north- 
nortfa-eait,  and  afterwards  east-north-east  and  north-east. 
The  space  included  between  these  twomnzcs  exU n  In  l  om 
east  to  west  about  20O  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  severai 
!Tii!ior  ridLjes,  among  which  the  most  elevated  ;ind  least  in- 
terrupted la  called  the  Iron  Mouutaina.  It  extends  south- 
west and  north-east,  is  much  nearer  the  eastern  Blue  Kidge 
than  ttie  Cmnberiand  Mountaina,  which  are  weat  ot'  it,  and 
eomUtntea  the  bonndaiy-Une  on  the  caat  between  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

The  mountain-region  of  Tennessee  occupies  the  tract  cn- 
c'  -r  1  by  the  Iron  Mountains  and  the  tlnmberland  Moun- 
tajiis,  whose  most  elevated  parts  are  about  70  milea  distant 
from  one  another.  The  ncnlhem  half  of  this  tract  is  tra- 
versed by  three  minor  ridgeB,wliieh  in  genenl  rnn  parallel 
to  the  larger  ranges,  andrffine  with  me  two  outer  ranges 
finn  four  valleys,  which  are  traveraed  by  fwir  of  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Tennessee  River,  namely,  Pow  ell  s,  l  linch, 
Ilolston.  and  Erenehbroad  River.  The  valleys  are  lather 
wide,  but  as  there  is  little  alluvial  land  along  Ute  water- 
couraea,  their  surface  is  uneven  and  broken,  and  the  soU, 
which  consists  mostly  of  aihceous  navel,  is  of  indiffinent 
quality,  except  in  the  vallera  of  the  Hobton  and  lS«nelH 
broad  rivers,  where  it  ctintBda  A  aixtufe  of  elay.  Only  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  it  i«  strong  enough  for  the 
growtliof  iTh.  :•!:  tin  rnaterpart  produces  rye  and  oats;  but 
the  niounlams  afiuixl  irood  pasture-grounds,  and  lar^e  herds 
of  cattle  and  sheep  are  kept.  The  most  elevated  part  of  the 
mountains  is  overpown  with  forests  of  pitch-pme,  which 
}ield  limber,  and  Irom  which  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  are 
exiiacted.  Themtnorridgeatenmnatenearaft^SO'N.lat, 
where  the  upper  bnnehea  of  the  TenncMee  river  form  their 
union.  Thecountrysouthof  SS'SCcanenly  be  called  moun- 
tainous near  the  southern  portion  of  the  Hliie  Ride-e  and  the 
Cumberland  Mountiuns,  the  interior  Li  in c  w  rrd  by  a 
succession  of  hills  rising  hanlly  more  than  cKX)  fett  above 
their  ba*€.  The  soil  ol  this  tract  is  of  indifferent  quality, 
and  mostly  used  as  paatuie-<round,  but  the  focaeta  ooi^ttn 
many  large  trees,  as  pildii-pine,  led  eedar,  and  Maek  wnl> 
nnt.  Along  the  wntenuuiwe  there  are  aome  ttneti  of  mo- 
der^  extent  lit  for  (he  growth  of  rye  and  oata. 

Tl^ie  Tlilly  or  Midd!  ^  RriDnn  extends  bom  the  Cumber- 
land Mounbuns  westward  tu  the  Tennmee  River,  where  it 
traverses  the  state  by  running  from  south  to  north.  I'he 
general  level  of  this  region  is  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  se»-lcvel.  and  it  is  covered  with  numerous  hills,  which 
form  iCTcrai  oootinoonaridgei,  aoeh  as  tlntt  which,  under 
the  name  of  Ktk  Ridge,  runa  ftom  east  to  weat  near  3B*  V 
N.  lat.  between  the  Elk  River  and  Duck  River.  The  water- 
eourtes  are  usually  much  depressed  below  the  general  level. 
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and  most  of  thtm  run  in  narrow  channrls.  This  tract  varies 
greatly  in  fertility.  Ntar  the  Cumfjcrland  Mountains,  and 
to  the  distance  of  20  miles  from  them,  the  soil  consists 
chiefly  of  gravel  mixed  with  limestone,  and  is  of  moderate 
fertility,  but  in  geacnd  it  ii  better  tbiui  in  the  moontiin* 
region,  and  larger  tnehi  nn  lit  for  fh«  giowth  of  wheat 
The  co\intry  west  of  this  tract  U  the  most  fertile  portion  of 
Tennessee  :  it  extends  over  the  whole  ol  the  state  from 
north  1o  south,  and  reaches  wcstwanlsto  KJ"  ^V.  long;.  The 
aoil  is  not  inferior  tu  the  beiit  part  of  Kentucky,  and  con- 
■iato  of  a  large  portion  of  clay  and  loam  mixed  with  sand 
and  gravel.  A  large  quantity  of  wheat  is  produced,  but 
the  naple  articles  are  tobacco  and  maize,  in  the  better 
lands,  especially  along  the  Cumberland  River,  the  com- 
mon produce  of  maize  is  fW)m  60  to  70  bushels  for  one, 
and  in  other  places  4{)  or  :">().  'I'lie  forests,  which  still 
cover  a  great  part  of  the  surface,  consist  chiefly  of  ash. 
elm,  black  and  honey  locust,  nuilbern,-,  sujiar-niapie,  and 
the  wild  plum  ;  and  mid  grapes  are  abundant.  The  western 
dUtricts,  or  those  which  lie  near  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
extend  about  30  miles  catt  of  it.  are  leae  hilly*  bat  they  are 
ako  leaa  fertile :  they  prodtioe  same  aitielee,  but  the 
CVOpsare  less  plentiful.  In  some  places  cnttnn  t<«  cultivated. 

The  Western  or  Level  Region  lies  betwetn  tlie  Tennessee 
and  MissisNippi  rivers.  The  htirface  is  traversed  by  some 
swells  of  high  ground :  tiie  most  extensive  is  that  which 
runs  acrou  the  state  from  north  to  south,  about  12  miles 
from  the  wtetero  bank  of  the  Tenneasee  River,  and  is  se- 
veral nilea  wide.  Other  fwellt  traverse  the  nuthem  d.u- 
tiicts,  runntrxK  from  south-cast  to  north-west,  and  ter- 
minating on  thp  l>auks  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  Chicka- 
saw Bluffs.  The  noHh-we.st  districts  are  nearlv  a  dead 
level,  which  desnrends  imperceptibly  to  the  banl<s  ol  tlu; 
Mississippi,  where  it  terminates  in  a  large  wooded  swamp, 
called  tile  Wood  Swamp.  This  region  was  very  thinhr  in- 
habited twenty  years  ago,  but  it  cannot  be  ol  indifferent 
quality,  if  we  judge  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  popa* 
lation  has  increased.  It  appears  nowever  that  the  more 
elevated  portions  of  t!ic  country  are  much  more  thickly 
settled  than  the  level  tract,  wliich  may  be  attnbuted  to 
the  circunistaiu'c  that  the  la-st-mcntioned  tract  contains 
many  swampy  places,  and  is  leas  favourable  to  health.  In 
these  icgioitt  ever^  kind  of  grain  is  grown,  and  cotton  and 
tobaeoo  ai*  axtenavely  cultivated. 

ih'ver*.— Numerous  riven  drain  this  state,  and  some  of 
them  have  a  Ion?  course.  The  larger  rivers  are  navigable 
for  keel-boats  and  for  steam-boats,  but  only  during  the 
boating-season,  which  generally  commence-,  (ui  the  2i)1hof 
Febrtiary,  and  terminates  early  in  .1  une.  Occa.'uonal  freshets 
contiibule  to  render  them  navi£;ahle  during  ashort  portion 
of  the  other  months,  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  perio- 
dical returns  of  freshets,  except  thoaeof  the  spring  season. 

The  Tennessee  River  rists  with  numerou.H  branches  in 
the  Appalachian  Mountains :  the  most  remote  of  them 
oritrinate  in  Vircinia  near  81*  20'  W.  loni:.  and  and  ST"  N. 
lat..  and  run  south-west.  Thn  largest  brain  he s  are  the 
Clinch  and  Holston  n\er>  :  they  unite  with  other  brandies, 
which  rise  in  North  Carohna,  in  the  country  enclosed  by 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Iron  Mountains,  and  which  break 
through  the  last-mentiooed  chain.  Hie  laigest  of  them  are 
the  Fwnehbraad  River,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  EBwassee. 
After  these  numerous  brancbe'^  have  united,  the  Ternes-st-e 
traverses  the  mountain-knot  between  34°  and  35*  "itl'  ,N.  hit. 
It  passes  through  the  ridje,  which  on  the  south  is  called 
Look-out  Mountains,  and  on  the  north  Walden's  Kangv. 
It  ni.shes  through  this  gan  with  great  impetuosity  over  a 
rocigr  bed:  this  place  is  called  theitock:  its  course  within 
the  nuNintdn-tract  is  very  rapid^  and  it  escapes  from  it  by 
another  gap  near  Fort  Deposit,  in  Alabama.  At  this  place 
it  changes  the  south-west  course  into  a  western  course,  and 
after  drair.ine  .Alabama  lor  about  3 K)  miles,  it  returns  to 
Tennos.see.  In  Alabama  the  river  widens  fruin  two  to  ttiree 
miles,  and  in  this  part  tlure  aic  extensive  rocky  shoals, 
which  are  known  under  (he  name  of  the  Mussel  Shoals, 
and  occupy  for  seven  or  eight  miles  the  whole  of  the  bed. 
In  low-water  theae  rocks  entirely  obstruct  the  navigation, 
but  in  tile  time  of  tiie  freshets  boafei  of  moderale  sine  mi^ 
ascend  and  de'-cciid  without  danger.  The  lower  couree  of 
the  Tennessee  River,  as  fur  a.s  it  lies  within  Tennessee,  is 
from  soutli  to  north.  .After  haviiii,'  entered  Kentucky  it  gra- 
dually declaies  to  the  vve!,t,  and  falls  into  the  Olub.  Tlie 
whole  course  of  the  Tennessee  probably  docs  not  exceed 
800  miles,  reckoned  from  the  aouroo  of  the  Uoiston  or 


Clinch.  In  the  boating  sea&on  it  may  be  ascended  by  large 
river-boats  to  the  Mu.isel  Shoals,  and  even  to  the  gap  by 
which  it  escapes  from  the  mountains  by  small  boat*.  Some 
of  it^  upper  branches  are  navigable  for  small  boat*  above 
the  Suck.  It  appeals  that  within  the  Appalachian  Moan- 
tains  it  may  be  descended  by  booAs,  but  the  aseent  Is  very 
laborious  and  even  dangerous. 

The  Cumberland  River  rises  in  Kentucky,  iu  the  va]I?y 
formed  by  the  Cuml>erland  Mountains  and  the  Laurel 
Mountains,  and  travenies  the  south-eastern  district  of  tiiat 
state  by  a  genera!  western  course :  after  a  run  of  about 
150  miles  it  turns  to  the  south-west  and  enters  Tennessee, 
where  it  soon  resumes  its  western  ooone.  It  drains  the 
northern  districts  of  Tennessee  by  a  oooise  of  about  aOD 
miles ;  and  turning  gradually  more  to  the  north,  re-entcts 
Kentucky,  where  its  general  course  is  to  the  north.  It 
tails  into  the  Ohio  a  tew  miles  above  the  month  of  the 
Tennessee.  This  river  mils  ai>out  -J.'H)  miles,  and  a.s  th< 
current  is  verv  gentle,  the  navigation  is  easy  lor  sloops  as 
far  as  Nashville,  more  than  150  miles  from  its  mouth,  it 
is  stated  to  be  navigable  for  river-boats  ISO  milca  fiuUur 
up,  but  in  Kentucky  the  upper  course  is^obstmeted  by  ex- 
tensive shoals  in  .several  places. 

Cltniut'-.—'So  meteoruiogical  obserrations  made  in  Ten- 
nessee havini:  been  published,  we  are  unatde  to  lorni  a 
precise  idea  of  tlie  climate,  it  is  very  probable,  a«  it  u 
assumed  by  Darby,  that  thegnncml  level  of  ttie  Mountain 
Re<Tion  is  about  800  feet  more  elevated  than  the  kvei 
u.ici  on  the  Mississippi,  which  is  about  300  fect  above 
the  sea.  This  of  course  must  produce  a  considerable  dif- 
ftrence  in  the  climate  of  the  two  regions.  Cornelius  found 
the  vegetation  in  Virginia,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  two 
wet:ks  earlier  than  in  tlie  valley  west  of  it.  It  is  probable 
that  the  winter  in  the  Mountain  Region  lasts  for  several 
weeks,  and  that  the  frost  is  rather  severe.  In  the  countries 
west  of  the  range  the  rivers  are  generally  covered  with  ice 
for  a  few  days  in  the  irinter.  Snow  IkUa  to  the  depth  of  ten 
inches,  but  seldom  lies  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  on 
the  croiind.  In  winter  and  spring  a  considerable  quantity 
ot  i:un  falls;  but  in  the  other  seasons  ram  is  not  frequent, 
nor  does  it  continue  for  any  leut^li  of  time.  The  air  itt 
some  parts  of  Tennessee  is  remarkable  fur  it»  dryness. 

Production*. — The  state  of  agriculture  in  Tennessee  will 
best  be  inferred  from  the  statement  of  the  retuma  of  IBIO. 
according  to  which  the  quantity  of  maixe  grown  amoonted 
to  42.  l?)7.340  bn=hp!s,  a  quantity  much  larger  than  that 
produced  in  any  other  of  the  rnited  States.  As  this  grair 
is  best  adapted  tor  the  leediiur  of  hogs,  the  nuni!ier  o; 
hogs  was  also  larger  than  in  other  states,  aniuuntiiig  to 
2,795,630.  Oats  were  raised  to  the  amount  of  ti,770.11tj 
bushels;  wheat,  4.r>47,273  bushels;  potatoes,  2.373g094 
bushels;  rye,  297.033  bushels;  buckwheat.  GIK?  bushcb; 
and  barley,  only  4758  bushels.  The  quantity  of  cotton 
amounted  to  128,2a0,.')08lb!«..  which  was  iw(  half  as  much 
as  that  produced  in  Mi<vsissippi  i  2R9,83S.SlHlbs.  ,  i^nJ  liftle 
more  than  half  tlie  quantity  that  \\a>  iai»ed  jo  AiabaiE* 
:  240.37'J,t)G9lbs.\  but  iieui  iv  as  mucli  as  was  grown  in 
Georgia  (I48,907,»80lbs.),  and  Ohio  ^  134,^^755  Ib^lL 
Tobacco  was  produced  to  the  amount  of  ?B(M?.,i1Blhs . 
more  than  one-third  of  the  quantity  grown  in  Viii^nta 
(74,1973t11b«.).  Flax  and  hemp  yielded  46,063  toM^ 
and  the  meadows s  o;dy  3R.r)12  ton-s  of'liay.  Rice  is  bttlc 
cultivated,  as  the  produce  was  onlv  77'2i)llte. ;  tile  hop 
piinstation*  yielded  only  S4t)lbs.  "fhe  cultivation  of  the 
silkworm  seems  not  to  have  made  much  jiroirre*-.  a«  uniy 
11 63  lbs.  of  cocoons  were  gathered.  The  \alue  ot  tlie  oro» 
ducc  of  the  orchards  was  estimated  at  336,767  doUarit 
which  proves  that  horticulture  has  made  considcrnble  pro- 
gress. A  small  quantity  of  wine  was  made,  amounting  (o 
653  gallons.  The  sugar  made  from  the  suicar-maple 
amounted  to  2rjl.745lb8.  Though  the  produce  oi  rhe 
articles  dmwu  from  the  forests  hfts  dcci eased,  it  \-.  a&  aXi.' 
considerable  :  the  lumber  was  estimated  at  ^.IX)*!.:^  do'- 
lais,  besides  3110  barrels  of  pitch,  tar,  turpentine  axid 
rosin,  and  212  tons  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes.  The  numbet 
of  hoKMs  and  mules  amonntM  to  327,fia6»  that  of  acnt 
cattle  to  773,390,  and  tfut  of  sheep  to  7^460.  The  value 
of  the  pouli-v  v  ns  estimated  at  r»m.rai  d(>llarN.  Tlu-  p  ro- 
duce of  the  dauy  was  to  the  value  of  :jkJU,tiOci  doliAr», 
the  (quantity  of  woot  WIS  1.02BbB26)faa. ;  and  the  wax 
80.7 15  lbs. 

Buffaloes  were  once  numerous,  but  th^  have  entire U 
disappeared;  the  elk  and,  moooe-daar  an  only  SoumH 
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in  flie  Moontifai  Rcinon,  and  the  deer  is  still  abundant 

Ihr-r  There  are  bears,  pumas,  wild-cats,  and  wolves; 
also  beavers,  otters,  uiul  musk-nits.  Racoon*,  foxes, 
squirrels,  opomum^,  rabbits,  polet-nts,  and  minxes  are  very 
numerous:  pheasants,  partrid^^es,  pigeons,  swans,  wiid 
turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese  are  abundant.  There  is  fish  in 
all  the  rireia,  but  not  veiy  abundant.  The  wiU  trees  and 
plants  which  Tield  ftuita  are  the  wild  phin,  the  enb- 
apple,  the  wild  vine,  nnd  the  Htrawberry. 

There  is  gold  ia  the  mountains  borderinsf  on  North 
Carolina,  but  up  to  1834  only  12,0(H)  dollar  ,  '  i  ii  i  1  :  d 
been  collected.  Lead  exists  in  the  same  muuntainH,  but  is 
not  much  worked.  Iron-ore  is  found  in  great  abundance 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Cumberland  River,  and  also  at  a 
Tew  other  places.  Limestone  and  marble  are  got  in  the 
Cunibcrland  Ifonntains.  and  nitre  in  abundance  in  some 
exteniive  eaves  near  the  Mountain  Region.  Salt-springs 
are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  tlu-m  are  .stronc;.  Some 
^t  ia  made,  but  no^  to  a  great  amount,  as  salt  is  easily 
obtained  from  the  western  diilrieti  «f  PenDijrlTBiiia  and 
fVom  Ohio. 

Pepulatien.— In  1838  the  Ghciokees,  who  up  to  that 
time  WMe  in  posaeMon  of  the  loathem  districts  of  the 
Moantrin  Region,  left  TenneHee,  and  went  to  the  west  of 

the  Miisissippi.  [North  Amsrican  Indians.]  At  pre- 
sent the  population  consists  of  the  descendants  of  Eu- 
ropeans and  of  xlaves. 

Hy  the  census  oi  1820  the  population  consisted  of  422,813 
individuals.  At  the  census  of  \KiO  it  had  increased  to 
GBl,9(M«  wliioh  gives  an  increase  of  Gl-3  per  cent,  in  ten 
yean.  Aecoiding  to  the  last  census  (1840)  tile  popula- 
tion unounted  to  820,210,  so  that  in  the  ten  yean  preced- 
ing the  census  it  had  increased  21'6  per  cent.,  which  is 
still  about  double  tlie  rate  of  increase  in  nio>t  countries 
of  Europe.  The  increase  however  has  not  been  i  fjual  m 
all  parts  of  the  state.  In  the  Eastern  District  it  had  risen 
from  196,301  to  2^,259,  or  about  147  per  cent . ;  in  the 
ftfiddle  I)istrict,  from  374,749  to  411,710,  or  only  9  D  per 
««nt ;  andintbe WeatemDistricttlfom  110,B&4to  lfl3,lMli 
ot74'3  per  cent 

In  1fl3f)  the  popnlaticin  consisted  of  535,74G  whites, 
4555  free  coloured  peopU'.  and  141,603  slaves ;  and  in 
1840,  of  &40,627  whites,  rj,")24  free  coloured  pi  ople,  and 
183.059  slaves ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  slave  popu- 
lation has  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  white,  as  tne  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  slaves  amounts  to  2fl*2  per  cent. 
The  projiortion  of  the  white  inhabitants  to  the  slaves  is 
neateatm  the  Eastern  District,  which  contains  only  18,714 
uaTCe  and  203371  Avhitcs,  so  that  the  slaves  constitute 
only  9*2  per  cent,  of  the  nuni!)er  of  the  wliilus.  In  the 
Middle  Kstrict  there  were  :«)1.1.')7  whites  and  107,735 
slaves,  which  raises  the  slave  j)upulation  to  32*4  per  cent, 
of  the  number  of  the  whites.  In  the  Western  District  the 
number  of  whites  amounted  to  138^098,  and  that  of  the 
slaves  to  66^10,  so  that  the  <lavee  Mnstituted  41'6  per 
cent,  of  the  white  population. 

If  the  population  were  equally  distributed  over  the 
state,  there  would  be  20-6  individuals  to  each  sfpiare  mile. 
In  Scotland  there  are  9(J,  and  in  southern  Sweden  about 
42  individuals  to  each  square  mile.  It  is  reinaikable  that 
the  most  sterile  part  of  Tennessee,  the  mountain-repon, 
IS  the  most  populous.  If  we  allow  it  10,000  square 
miles,  which  is  probably  somewhat  too  much,  it  contains 
I  22-4  individuaia,  whilst  the  Middle  District  has  only  21-2, 
and  the  Western  TSstriet  only  19-3  individuals  to  each 
aquare  mile. 

Political  Divisions  and  Totem. — For  the  administration 
of  justice  the  state  is  divided  into  three  districts;  nnd  for 
political  purposes  into  seventy-two  counties.  As  Ten- 
nessee is  enunentljr  an  agricultural  country,  notie  of  the 
towns  have  risen  to  any  importance.  The  capital  is  Nash- 
ville, buiK  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Camherland  River, 
where  the  navi^tion  for  lan^e  boats  bp«jin.<.  It  is  a  well- 
built  and  thriving  place,  which  in  183U  contained  5565 
inhabitants;  and  in  1840,6029.  Knorville,  on  the  nvcr 
Holston,  nearly  in  the  centn-  of  the  mountain-region,  has 
A  population  of  about  3000.  Tlie  other  towns  are  small. 
Miirfreesborough,  south-east  of  Nashville,  in  one  of  the 
must  populous  districts  of  the  state,  has  about  1500  in- 
habitants ;  and  Memi^us»  on  the  Miisissippi,  near  the 

•  boondaty-Mne  of  tiie  Stale  of  HBMssippi,  is  a  veiy  thriv- 
in£^  town,  beinLr  a  plaoe  of  wsoit  to tiM ateaiii-btwta which 
navigate  the  river. 

>         P.C.,  N0.1S14 


AfaRi(^aeterM.— Manuiactunng  industry  ha^  not  mad* 
much  progress  in  Tennessee.  In  18-K)  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  manufactures  and  trades  was  only  17,806: 
of  whom  10,409  were  in  the  Middle  District;  4679  in  the 
Eastern  ;  and  2727  in  the  Western.  The  number  of  dis* 
tillerics  w  as  1381,  but  all  on  a  small  scale,  as  may  be 
iniierred  from  the  produce,  which  amounted  onlr  to 
1,O8C^098  gallons :  in  New  York  38  distilleries  produced 
more  than  4  millions  of  (gallons,  and  in  Massachusetts  37 
distilleries  more  than  5  millions.  Cotton  and  linen  stuffs 
for  clolhins  are  made  at  home.  Tlu're  is  a  small  number 
of  families  who  make  coarsti  cotton,  linen,  and  hempen 
fabrics  for  sale  ;  and  tliere  are  also  a  few  paper-mills  and 
manufactures  of  cordage  and  ropes.  Some  bar-iron  ia 
made,  and  nails  are  maau&ctored.  There  are  also  seveial 
small  tannenes. 

Owiffieree.^Tienneasee  is  not  ftivourably  situated  for 
commerce,  ;ls  the  only  river  which  is  navi'trablc  I'nr  iarpe 
boats  all  the  year  round  waslies  its  western  extremity.  The 
mountain-recion  labours  under  the  greatest  disadvantages, 
as  the  mountains  which  soparate  it  from  the  Atlantic 
regions  are  difficult  to  pass.  Its  commercial  wealth  con- 
sisU  of  live  stock :  they  send  their  neat  cattle  to  Virginia, 
and  thenr  hones,  mnlee,  and  hogs  to  the  Carottnas.  The 
Middle  and  Western  Districts  arc  commercially  cotmected 
with  New  Orleans,  to  wlucli  place  they  send,  by  the  Mis- 
siasippi,  cotton,  tobacco,  maize,  pork,  potatoes,  flour,  hemp 
and  flax,  Uecr-^kiits,  lumber,  ginseng,  and  bar-iron.  The 
foreign  articles  consumed  in  the  country,  which  consist 
mostly  of  grocery  and  some  other  articles  of  manufacture, 
are  importedfhwiFittabuiigand  Ptd]adelphia,orlhmiNew 
Orieaoa. 

BiveaHon  is  not  neglected.  The  number  of  white  per- 
sons above  twenty  years  of  at^e  unable  to  read  and  write 
amounted,  in  1840,  to  ^iSjKi'l ;  the  number  of  elementary 
and  common  schools  w;us  9H3,  and  the  number  of  children 
attending  them  '25,090,  of  which  number  6005  were 
taught  at  the  public  expense.  The  number  of  academies 
and  grammat^acboob  was  192,  and  th^  wen  attended  bv 
8B4S  boys.  There  are  five  ttiriveratties  or  colleges.  The 
best  is  the  university  of  Nxslnille.  which  has  six  in- 
structors and  ft  library  of  about  HrAH.)  vohimes.  Jackson 
College  is  near  Columbia.  The  coUcres  of  Greenville, 
Washington,  and  Knoxville  are  smaller.  There  is  a  theo* 
log:iea]  seminary  at  Maiyvtlle  in  Btot  Tcnnesaec  for  Frw 
byterian  clergymen. 

Huterif  and  Constitution —  i  he  first  setflemenfs  in 
Tennessee  were  made  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
but  in  1780  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Cherokees,  then 
the  possessoi-b  of  this  country,  from  the  northern  and  cen- 
tml  paituf  which  they  were  expelled  m  1780.  Since  that 
time  the  number  of  settlements  has  continually  and  ra- 

e'  increased.  Up  to  1790  Tennessee  formed  a  part  of 
h  Carolina,  but  in  that  year  it  was  ceded  by  that  state 
to  the  United  States,  who  converted  it  into  a  teiritoiy. 
In  1796  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  lefriatativa 
power  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly  consiMini;  of  a  senate 
and  a  house  of  represetitatives.  elected  by  the  freeholders 
for  two  years.  Tne  senate  is  at  ])re8ent  conijioscd  of  25 
members,  and  the  h»ui>e  of  ieprt  seiitatives  of  7u  members. 
Tlie  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  choeen 
by  the  electors  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  is  not  Ca 
pable  of  holding  office  more  than  six  years  out  of  eight. 

(Cornelius,  Sour  tit  Virginia^  TfaMefsse*  &c. ;  Long's 
Expedition  to  the  Boekv  mmntoint,  by  James ;  Darby's 
Grnaraphieal  View  «^  the  United  Statrs  ;  Pitkin's  S<a/?>- 
tirn/  View  of  the  Commerce  qf  the  United  States;  the 
A tiirncan  Aimanaek  mid  Bepotttoiy  t(f  U^fut  Kxewkt^e 
lor  1842.) 

TENNIS,  a  gaiM  la  which  a  baF.  is  driven  to  and  fro 
by  several  persons  atrildng  it  alternately,  eitlier  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  naked  or  covered  with  a  thick  glove,  or 
with  a  small  bat  called  a  racket,  held  in  the  hand  ;  the 
aim  being  to  keep  the  ball  in  motion  long  as  possible 
without  allowing  it  to  fall  to  the  c'ound.  Stnitt,  on  Uu- 
authority  of  St.  Foix,  a  French  author,  states  tlial  tlie 
?>ench  i^me  of  ball  called  palm-play,  or  'jeii  dc  paumc,' 
was  formerly  played  with  tne  naked  hand,  (hen  with  a 
glove,  which  in  some  instances  was  lined,  and  that  after- 
wards the  playo  bound  ooida  and  tendons  round  their 
hands  to  mure  the  ball  rebound  more  Ibrcibly ;  and  henee 
it  is  added,  tlir  r  eket  derived  its  oritrin.  He  states  that 
palm-play,  or  luind-tennis,  was  exceedingly  fashionable  in 
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France  during  the  rei§^  of  Charles  V.,  it  beine  orien 
^ed  by  the  nobility  for  l&rge  fans  of  money.  Perhaps 


flat  iiistorical  notice  of  nine  in  fiogwDd  ia  tint 
wUeh  Shalnpere  h«i  introdttoeaT  almost  in  thewtnda  of 

the  old  chroniclers,  in  his  'Ileiiry  V.*  'ac  t  'i.,  m'.  2\  v.hcre 
the  dauphin  sfiuLs  a  prcstiu  ol'  tennis-balls  m  aiisvviijr  to 
Henry's  demand  for  the  sovereignty  of  France.  Henry 
VII.  was  a  tennis-player;  and,  a&  an  etiliy  in  a  MS.  re- 
l^bter  of  fais  expenoiture  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign 
niMitioiW  Ui  item  of  twelve-pence  for  hiji  lo&s  at  tennis  and 
tliree>pence  for  the  loss  of  oolls,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  i2:ame  was  played  abroad,  as  the  lotis  of  balls  in  not 
likely  to  have  happened  in  a  tennis-court.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  in  the  sixteenlh  eentun-  tennis-courts  were  common 
in  England,  and  the  |raiiie  was  very  popular  with  the  no- 
bility, which  it  continued  to  be  down  to  the  reii,'ii  of 
Charles  II.,  who  frec^uently  diverted  himself  by  playing  at 
tennis  with  his  courtiers.  Tennis-courts  were  divided  By  a 
line  stretched  in  the  miMe,  and  the  playen,  staofingr  on 
each  side  with  ^tum  itekets  in  their  hands,  were  retjuireia  to 
strike  the  boll  ovfr  this  line.  A  >imilaf  irame  was  some- 
times played  with  a  h.jllow  leatlu  r  hall,  uiflaled  %vilh  air, 
and  eaileu  a  balloon,  wliieh  '.vii.s  driven  from  one  player  to 
another  by  striking  with  the  hand,  or  with  a  wooden  bracer 
flxed  upon  the  hand  and  lower  ai-m.  Fiirther  particulars 
rcepectinfl;  these  and  other  games  nlayed  writh  a  baJl  may 
be  found  in  Stnitt%  <8poris  and  FteBmcs.*  and^Hocd*. 


Angel-Cvnnan.' 

T£iNdN,  JACQUES-RE'NE',  an  eminent  French  sur- 
geon,  whose  father  also  belonged  to  the  medical  proi'ei»^ion, 
was  bom  in  1724.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1741,  where  his 
zeal  and  talents  soon  gained  him  the  notice  of  Winslow, 
and  also  of  Antoine  and  Bernard  de  Jussieu.  The  first  of 
these  OBlebrated  men  initiated  him  in  the  study  of  anatomy  • 
the  two  others  developed  in  hun  a  taste  Mr  botany  and 
natural  hUtory.  In  spite  of  the  prejudices  and  example  of 
hii  ci intemporaries.  Tenon  understood  that  su c:',,  fai' 
from  beitiit  »e|>Brated  iVom  the  uther  branehes  oi  niedical 
science,  and  reitiicted  to  the  mere  peitbnnanee  of  opera- 
tions, h  on  the  contrary  most  strictly  umted  to  them. 
Accordingly  from  this  time  he  had  a  wider  field  opened  to 
him  for  professional  labooni}  and  he  united  to  the 
study  and  treatment  of  surreal  oflbctions  minute  ana- 
tomical investigations  and  inkTonions  phy^ioloiri'al  experi- 
ments. In  a  short  liMie  lie  at  qmred  a  wcU-mtnled  rtpu- 
tation;  and  thouti^h  interior  to  Mmc  other  modem  French 
surgeons  in  skill  and  getuus  for  that  particular  department 
«f  science,  yet  few  have  surpassed  him  in  the  extent  of  his 
■tadiee  and  the  variety  of  liis  information.  In  1744  Tenon 
sna  appointed  an  army  surgeon  of  the  flist  class  (chtrur- 
gien  ae  premiere  clout  aux  armies),  and  served  in  the 
Uillewiag  year  throughout  the  campaign  in  Flanders.  On 
his  return  to  Paris  he  obtained  by  competition  an  rnii- 
cours)  tlie  situation  of  chief  surtjeon  to  the  hospital  of  La 
Salpetnere,  and  tounded  near  it  a  celebrated  establisJimcnt 
for  inoculation,  a  practice  wliich  his  labours  contributed 
much  to  propagate.  He  aflerw  ards  became  a  membw  of 
the  CSoJlM^e  and  of  the  Royal  Academv  of  Surgery,  and 
weoeeded  AndonilM  as  professor  or  patholm^.  In 
1757  he  was  received  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Tenon  belonfred  to  the  first  Le£ri*lative  Asuembly,  and  there 
displayed  the  same  zealous  philanthropy  wliich  seemed  to 
iHilong  to  all  his  actions.  Lpon  the  re-orifRnizatjoii  of  tiie 
learned  societies,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
the  first  oksB,  and  read  in  that  assembly  many  interesting 
papers.  He  was  also  a  memt>er  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
and  of  several  learned  and  scientific  societieii,  and  pre- 
served to  the  end  of  his  life  the  same  love  of  labour  and 
the  same  teal  for  the  advancement  of  science  which  had 
marked  the  early  years  of  his  career.  He  dad  at  Paris,  on 
the  15th  of  January,  18I(»,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
two.  Few  persons  have  written  so  many  memoirs  and 
monographs  as  Tenon ;  many  of  these  haye  only  been  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  analysis  of  the  nraeeadings  of  the 
Inetitnte:  he  k  also  said  to  have  left  nehind  him  a  great 
number  of  mannsci  ipt.s.  More  than  thirty  of  his  works  are 
mentioned  in  the  Bivgraphitt  Mfdn'ale,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowini;  are  the  most  important ; — 'De  Cataracfa,'  Paris, 
1757, 4to.  *  M^moires  sur  TExiuliation  des  Os,'  read  before 
the  Aesdemy  of  Sciences  in  1758,  1759,  and  1760,  and 
ttdcrwards  printed,  together  with  some  others,  with  the 
title  'M^moires  sur  I'ADatomie,  la  Pathologic,  etlaCSy* 
mg»t  Firisi  180^  Oro.   *M£aMire  sur  las  Hopitaax  4e 


Paris,'  Paris,  1788,  4to.  ;  a  vei^-  able  memoir,  which  iiit 
served  «s  a  model  for  many  that  have  been  since  written 
on  the  aame  subjcot,  in  which  aie  pointed  out  almost  sU 
iht  hnprovements  that  have  been  introduced  into  the 
French  hospitals.  His  last  work,  which  was  puhUdisd 
when  he  was  ninety  years  old,  is  entitled  '  Offnnde  tax 
Vieillards  de  quelques  Moyens  pour  prolonger  la  Vie.* 

TENOR,  the  name  of  tlie  most  common  of  sdult 
male  voices,  that  which  is  between  the  extremes  of 
hizhest  and  lowest,  or  Contratenor  JAlto]  and  Bssc. 
[Basb-Voicb.^  The  compass  of  the  Tenor  is  from  c,  the 
second  space  in  the  base,  to  o,  the  second  liae  ia  ttie 
treble.  Example,  in  the  tenor  def : — 


 -d— * — =  \ — 1 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tenbr  and  treble  are  reci- 
procally  at  the  distance  of  an  octave ;  consequently,  whst 

IS  calculated  for  the  one  voice,  as  relates  to  conipaaa,  will 
at  a  distance  of  eisjht  notes,  invariably  suit  the  other. 

The  word  is  derived  from  Tfneo,  to  huld;  for  in  anties) 
part-compositions,  the  plain<«ong,  or  air,  if  it  may  be  «o 
denominated,  wa.->  uiven  tOfOr  A«7<i  by,  the  Tenor.  [CLsr.j 

tsHvai-Cuu  is  the  c  or  mean  deA  placed  oa  the  Awiib 
liaafiMrtiiaiaeoftliateaMwvoiea.  Siamplt:— 


It  is  also  occ&iionally  used  for  the  violoncello :  and  the 
part  (tf  the  tenor  trombone  is  written  in  this  clefl 

IktroaisaUothe  Englida  name  for  a  lai|^  inatniaicat 
of  the  violin  Und.  See  Viola. 

TENOS  (Tflvoc),  now  Tino,  a  small  island  in  the  Grtek 
Archipelago  lyins»  to  the  soutli-ea-st  of  Android  and  be- 
tween that  island  ar.d  Afyconus,  and  forming  one  of  the 
group  called  the  Cyclades.       Nicoio,  on  its  north  coast, 
18  in  ar  30'  N.  fat.  and  25°  15'  £.  long.   It  ia  about 
15  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  length  ia  from  north- 
west to  south-east  It  was  antientty  called  Hydrusa. 
because    it    vra-s   well   watered    {tari^pvrov',  Ste[!i- 
Kyzant.,  v.  r^voc  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  \al.,  iv.  12^^ ;  and  Ophi-.»i 
(Strabo,  p.  487,  ed.  CaMaub. because  it  abounded  in  snakes. 
In  Uie  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece  a  Tenisa 
trireme  rendered  good  service  to  the  Greeks  by  itcatilim 
from  the  enemy,  and  {^ving  intelligence  of  their  move- 
ments immediately  before  the  battle  of  Balamis  (bx.  480X 
The  name  of  the  Tenians  was  in  consequence  inserted  upon 
the  tripod  at  Delphi  in  the  list  of  states  to  whom  Greece 
was  indebted  for  the  repulse  of  the  invader.  i^Htrod..  viii. 
82.)    According  to  Pausiumw  ^v.  23^)  the  Teutans  were 
among  those  whose  names  were  inscribed  on  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  at  Ulympia,  dedicated  by  the  Greeks  whi; 
fought  at  Plattea.  The  idaod  paid  tribute  to  Athcas 
during  the  Pelo]poaiMdaii  vrar.  ^u^d.,  vii.  57.^  It  was 
taken,  and  the  inhslntants  endaved  by  Alexander,  tyraBt 
of  Phera-.  H.c.  362.  (Demosthen.  in  PohjcL,  1207,  Heu-ke; 
Clinton,  Fii>iti  Ilellen.,  a.  3t>2.)    In  the  reiim  of  Tiber.:;*, 
when  the  Roman  senate  instituted  an  inquiry  into 
rii;ht.s  and  privileges  attached  to  temple*  in  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  the  Tenians ^ided  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  hj  , 
which  they  had  been  commanded  to  consecrate  a  rtatue 
and  temple  to  Neptune.  (Tacitus,  Annai.^  iit.  63.)  This 
temple  was  of  considerable  size,  as  appears  from  Strabu 
(p.  487).  and  on  the  coins  of  Tenos  the  trident  of  Ne^>tuD« 
is  a  common  type  ;  on  the  reverse  there  is  usually  a  Lur.ch 
of  grapes.   The  i^and  is  stUl  ceiebrattid  for  il»  uiue,  ol 
which  about  twenty  sorts  are  grown.  , 

T£NR£C.   Centetet,  III. ;  Centenee,  Berai. ;  SHiger, 
Geoff.  The  Tenreeanay  be  considered— indeed  they  bavf 
been  considered  by  meet  toologiats— as  Hedgehog*  wriih-  • 
out  the  power  of  rolfing  themselves  up  into  a  bauT  Tliey  ! 
were  not  included  in  the  genus  £ri«uc  ;.  ^  ■)f  I.innapii*,  »- 
he  left  it,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Syfleuui  S^iurcr  rtM 
12th),  but  in  the  13th  Gmclin'sJ  all  the  known  specie* 
were  included  under  that  genus.   They  have  no  tali,  arv 
nocturnal  for  the  most  part  in  their  habits,  feed  on  insecta. 
lie  dormant  daring  a  eonaidetahie  paction  of  the  year*  and 
that  during  tiiie  not  ssaseii,  and  ham  tta  ddn  beeet  with 
 or  ^iae^tte 
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It  U  in  this  genus  that  we  fiitt  find  the  jug&l  bone  want 
ins  among  the  Inaectivonu 

Veogr^ieal  Dutributiom  md  BaM*  if  tilt  Qmu$^ 
Cuner  remarka  that  three  spedwnvftNiild  IB  Madagawar, 

the  first  of  wliith,  the  Tmnr,  properly  so  called,  CtnteUt 
eeaudafiii  {Ertnaceus  pcnuiLitmi,  Qinel.)  i&,  he  obaarTM, 
naturalized  at  the  Isle  of  PVance. 

Mr.  Swainson  {Ctaa$illeation  qf  QuadrupetU)  states  that 
the  seeond  diviaioD  of  «•  tatflj  flmucciixs  U  compoaed 
of  mola-lika  aotnda.  atpparaitlT  eaoBaeted  to  the  Shrewa 
bf  the  Aneriean  SaUopt  and  um  AAieaa  OtrytochUmt, 
nd  that  it  includes  but  three  gr^era,    [SoRBCins,  vol. 
xxil.,  p.  281.]    Of  the  Tenrec*  (or  Tendncs  as  he  writes 
the  word)  he  trc^tn  lu  animals  peculiar  to  Madagascar, 
apparently  as  capahli>  of  domestication  as  their  European 
coneeners.   'AJtlious^h  inhabiting  a  warm  region,'  pro- 
ceeu  Mr.  Swain^on,  '  they  are  said  to  pass  the  turee 
immeat  months  of  the  year  in  a  stata  of  torpidity :  tlda,  it 
moat  be  owned,  is  a  singular  eircuiiHlanoe,  and  is  the  only 
one  upon  record  of  an  animal  hybemating,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  height  of  vimmer.    In  other  rospccts  thpy  IVed  like 
the  European  HedtrehoEr,  and  are  nocturnal  arnm:ils.'  The 
singularity  of  the  circumstance  vanishes  when  \vc  tind  that 
the  period  in  which  the  Tenrec  becomes  dormant  is  not 
only  the  warm  leaaon,  but  the  dry  season,  and  tha  apparent 
anomalv  beeomiM  another  instanoa  of  tha  haimony  of 
adaptation  which  preraili  thronghont  natnre.  A  suspen- 
sion of  the  active  powers  of  life  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  insectivorous  quadrupeds,  because  there  must  he 
Certain  seasons  when  they  would  find  no  food.    Our  usual 
term  for  the  act  of  retiring,  in  order  to  give  way  to  this 
suspension,  is  hybernation ;  because,  in  our  latitudes,  this 
abstraction  of  worms  and  insects  takes  place  in  winter, 
when  our  Bati»  Hedgehogs,  and  Shrewa  lay  themselves  up 
till  spring  returns  to  call  forth  their  prey*  But  in  Mada- 
gascar the  dry  sea<ion  is  that  in  wnicn  the  absanea  of 
worms  and  insects  occurs;  and  then  it  is  thattlw 
links  into  its  half  livinij  and  half  dead  state. 
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o(  Twr**,  OM  liiird  lugpr  (bu  the  uataral        (  F.  Cut.  ) 

Hie  situation  angned  bgr  Corier  to  tha  Tanraoa  h  b«> 


tween  the  Hedgehogs  {Erinacen*,  Lino,  and 

[TUFAIA.J 

Cuvier  iMiiarlEi  that  the  muiale  of  the  Tenrees  i»  very 
potnlad.  and  that  their  taaUl  ere  Tery  diti'etcnt  from  tiio^ 

of  the  Hedjrehoifs. 

Generic  Character.— Vlody  spiny  ;  not  capable  of  being 
rolled  up  into  n  ball,  Ok  in  the  lUd^'ihogs;  miuzle  elon- 
gated; five  toes  on  each  foot,  btpaiated  and  armed  with 
crooked  claws. 

iii»in|><M.— The  qia^ieaaie  called  Tenrae  and  Tendme ; 
hut  the  tatter  name  la  oonfiisedly  applied  to  at  least  two 


Of  the  first,  the  Cenietea  ecuudatus.  111.,  is  the  largest, 
exceeding  our  Hedgehog  in  size.  It  is  covered  above  with 
long  flexible  spines,  exwut  on  the  vertex  and  occiput, 
and  has  no  coloured  bands :  the  under  part  of  the  body 
is  clothed  with  hairs  or  bristles  only,  which  are  yetlowiall, 
mixed  with  some  longer  black  ones.  Baron  Cuvier,  who 
is  foUowad  taw  Leawn,  atatea,  in  his  last  edition  of  the 
Rigna  Animiu,  (hat  this  species  has  only  four  incisors  in 
the  lower  jaw;  but  M.  F.  Cuvii  r,  who  umkes  the  number 
six  in  each  jaw,  says  tiiat  lus>  liiustiatiuD  u  taken  from 
c-ttt.  ecaudatm  voA  CmT.  artoMw;  and  Fiaehar  givca  the 
same  number. 


OmMMt  MtoMtf,  UL— The  Tendrac  of  Buffon  and  Zim- 
aMmaii— ia  leia  than  tha  fimner,  and  ttie  apinea  are  short 
and  rigid. 


Tha  CmMtt  $em$pmotiu  i«  still  leas,  and  hardly  ao 
large  as  a  common  mole.  Its  body  is  clothed  with  a  mix- 
ture of  spines  and  bristles,  and  is  banded  lontntudinaliy 
with  yellow  and  blaek. 
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TENSION  (Mechanic),  the  name  crivcn  to  tht'  lurce  <  sell,  that  he  peremptorily  declinetl  it  whenever  reAisal  w« 

possible  ,  auii  \u'  sfeined  to  have  no  notion  of  a  le&dei'i 
duty  beyond  expo^iini;  the  pleadings  and  the  law  of  the 
case  to  the  jury,  who  could  not  comprehend  them  with  tfl 


brwUefaabBT  orstrinjj  is  pulled,  when  lorminc^  pari  of 
any  tjnrtfm  in  eqailibrium  or  in  motion.  Thus  when  a 
««if  nt  is  supported  by  ft  string,  the  tension  of  the  string  is 
the  ^rci(;ht  which  is  MiHMndcd  tp  it  Evoy  point  of  the 
tjlrinir  may  be  consideiw  u  s point  of  ^niioilion  of  two 
equal  and  opposite  forces  downwildl  Madttpinud^  Otdl 
equal  to  the  weight  applied. 
TENTERDEN.    [Kknt  ] 

TENTERDEN,  CHARLES  ABBOTT.  LORD,  bora  at 
Canterbury,  on  tlw  7th  of  October,  1762.  was  the  son  of  a 
Iwrber,  who  hw  been  described  as  •  a  tall,  erect,  primitive- 
looking  man,  wHh  a  larre  club  pigtail,  going  about  with 

the  inbtrumenfs  of  his  Dusiness,  and  attended  ^quently 
by  his  son  Charles,  a  \  outh  ai>  decent,  grave,  and  primitive- 
lonkinp;  a.s  himseir."  He  was  entered  in  17C0  on  the 
I'oundatitiii  of  the  king's  school  ol  the  eathetlral,  under 
Dr.  Osmund  Beauvoir,  who  is  stated  by  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  to  have  been  an  admirable  cla<>sieal  scholar,  of 
flne  taste,  and  some  genius.  Sir  E^erton,  who  for  some 
years  held  the  place  next  to  Abbott  in  the  class,  speaks  of 
liitn  iis  remarkable  even  in  his  sehool-boy  days  (br  accu- 
ral v.  steadiness,  and  equality  of  labour :  as  well  aequalnted 
>viti»  the  rules  of  grammar,  sure  in  any  examination  or 
task,  and  a  tolenbly  coirect  tmter  of  LMtinTenci  and 
prose  themes. 

In  the  beginning  of  1781  Abbott  was  elected  scholar  of 
Ckupus  Christ!  CoU^,  Oxford,  with  an  allowance,  in- 
elodinf  his  exhibition,  of  50f.  a  fW.  His  mathematical 

nequiiemenfs  are  said  by  his  ftiends  to  hare  been  con- 
Kidcrabk.  In  17«4  he  obtained  the  chancellor's  medal  for 
the  best  Liitiii  vei-ses  on  Lunardi's  balloon.  *  Globus  Aeros- 
taticus;'  in  17H6  hi.s  es>av  'On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Sitire,' obtained  the  thaiu'ellor's  medal  for  the  English 
Oiiay.  This  essay  displays  the  turn  I'ur  neat,  lucid,  and 
exhaustive  amngement.  which  wa^  the  most  marked 
(isature  of  his  matured  iateUeot*  and  also  a  good  dt  al  of 
that  want  of  passion  aod  imagimtion  which,  peiiiups  :i.s 

much  as  any  of  his  positive  qualities,  contributed  to  his 
judicial  eminence.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  ot  his  college, 
and  appointed  junior  tutor  to  Mt^  (afterwaidi  bishop) 
Burgess. 

By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  whose  son  was  one 
of  his  private  pupils,  Abbott  entered  himself  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1788.  He  also,  in  eomplianee  ifith  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  same  experienced  lawyer,  attended  some 
months  the  office  of  the  London  solicitors  Messrs.  Sandvs 
and  Co.  He  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  (sub- 
sequently ^UY>n)  Wood;  and,  aided  by  his  recommenda- 
tion, began  to  practise  as  a  speeial  pleader  with  marked 
suoeem.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Trinity  term, 
170B. 

He  married,  on  the  13th  of  July.  1705,  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Logier  Lsmotte,  Ksq..  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  in  Kint.  If  is  said  that  when  the  father  lilnteil  at 
the  expedicuey  of  a  maniaire-settlemeiU,  Abbott  said  lie 
had  nothing  but  an  excellent  law-library,  which  the 
lawvets  might  tie  up  as  tiehtly  as  they  pleased. 
■  Ibving  selected  the  Oxford  circuit,  he  ^wdi^wse 
into  greet  bumness.  The  jealouqr  of  his  young  rivals 
gave  rise  to  nunours  of  fab  being  too  courteous  to  attor- 
neys :  but  by  whatever  means  he  may  have  obtained  his 
position,  he  kept  it  by  the  preference  the  leaders  evinced  for 
K  J  11!  :  who  could  often  suggest  a  case  in  point,  and  was 
master  of  ail  the  technicalities  of  pleadint?.  To  this  he 
owed  his  appointment,  by  Sir  Vieary  Gihbs,  w  hen  .solici- 
tor-general, to  the  office  known  among  the  members  of 
the  bar  b^tlie  name  of  treasur}'-devil,  the  junior  counsel 
to  whose  care  the  business  of  govenuMttt  is  intrusted. 
In  thb  ehineter  he  took  part  m  moat  of  the  numerous 
state-trials  which  occurred  about  the  close  of  last  cen- 
turj'.  As  his  character  became  e.-.tab1ished,  he  was  ap- 
pointed standini;  counsel  to  the  Hank  and  other  ^reat 
mercantile  communities.  When  the  returns  of  the  income- 
tax  were  called  for,  Mr.  Abbott's  account  was  looked  upon 
as  a  curiosity,  both  for  its  minute  aceora^  and  for  the 
-largeness  of  the  sum-total  of  his  fbea  during  the  past  yeai 
-H028/.  5*. 

In  a  sketch  of  Lord  Tenterden.  which  appeared  in  the 

Bixty-nii^tli  volume  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  Lord 
Bruugliain  says  of  his  career  at  the  bar: — *  As  a  leader  he 
rery  rarely,  and  by  some  extraordinary  accident  only,  ap- 
peared; and  this  in  a  maoner  so  Utile  satisiisctoiy  to  him- 


his  esplanatiOD.  His  legal  arguments,  of  which  for  many 
]rean  the  books  are  fan,  were  extremely  good,  without 
reaching  any  very  high  pitch  of  excellence ;  they  were 

auite  clear,  abundantly  full  of  case  law  ;  betokening  some 
read  of  grappling  with  principle,  and  displ.tying  none  of 
the  felicitous  commentaty  that  marked  Mr.  Holroyd's.' 

In  1802  Mr.  Abbott  published  his  '  Treatise  of  the  Lav 
relative  to  Merchant-Ships  and  Seamen.'  This  work  hM 
gone  through  many  editions:  iteidiaasts  ^  subject,  it 
well  arranged,  and  well  written :  its  merits  have  been  re- 
peatedly acknowledged :  it  is  one  of  the  best  English  kw 
treati«e:>. 

In  1(4)8  Mr.  Abbott  was  offered  a  seat  on  the  bench,  bat 
declined  from  prudential  motives,  his  professional  income 
far  exceeding  the  salarv  of  a  judge.  A^  years  grew  upcm 
him  however,  and  feii  vMtaine  increased,  he  began  to  kmg 
for  the  compantive  eqiose  of  the  bench.  In  February, 
1816,  he  was  offered  a  seat  as  puisne  judge  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  accepted  it.  In  May  of  the  same  year, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc,  he  yielded  to  the 
importunity  of  Ixird  Ellenborouph,  and  was  ihosfn  to  sup- 
ply the  vacancy  in  the  Court  of  Kings  Bench,  and  wsa 
kmehted  about  the  same  time.  On  the  4th  of  November, 
1818,  Sir  Charles  Abbott  suoceeded  Loid  Ellenborougfass 
chief-justice  of  that  court. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  at  the  onbiet  of  his  Judictal 
career  chief-justice  Abbott  was  an*  to  lose  himself  amurij 
the  minute  details  of  the  ca*es  w  inch  were  brouE;ht  be:  jrr 
him.  It  is  allowed  at  the  same  lime  that  dunng  the  last 
»even  or  eight  years  of  his  time  he  took  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  views  of  questions,  and  displayed  great 
judicial  capacity.  He  had  learned  to  deal  with  fiscts,  and 
his  law  was,  as  it  alwqrs  had  been,  safe,  accurate,  and 
ready.  His  Statements  and  dedrions  were  ckithed  in  cor- 
rect, succinct,  and  appropriate  language.  He  was  avtpse 
to  over-curious  subtleties  :  loved  to  overrule  technical  ob- 
jections both  in  civil  and  criminal  pleadings;  and  showed 
great  anxiety  to  make  his  dedsions  accord  with  com- 
mon sense  and  lubetantial  justice.  Perhaps  he  shone 
most  in  the  management  of  aignments  whica  reqoifed  a 
combination  of  sctentiHc  with  lege!  knowledge :  *  to  see 
him  preside  over  a  complicated  patent  case  wa.^  a  very 
great  treat,  whether  to  a  lawyer  or  a  man  of  science."  A 
reasonable  distinction,  a  rea.'ionable  interpretation  of  ihr 
law,  were  his  favourite  i)h;  aiscs.  He  was,  a»  every  Itamed 
and  judicious  lawyer  must  be,  rather  impatient  of  the 
check  of  a  jury ;  and  was  not  always  able  to  keep  Ins 
temper  in  command  when  eigofadg  with  the  bar.  IDs 
impartiaU^»  as  ihr  as  the  parties  were  concerned,  was  un- 
questioned. *  It  was  an  Mifying  sight,'  says  Lord  Broug- 
ham, •  to  observe  Lord  Tenterden,  whose  temper  had  bet  n 
visibly  affected  dunng  tlie  trial  ( for  on  the  bench  he  iiiA. 
not  always  that  entire  command  of  it  which  we  have  de- 
scribed nim  as  possessing  at  the  t>ar),  addressing  himseU 
to  the  tx)ints  in  the  cause  with  the  same  perftet 
and  iniliffierence  with  which  a  roathematiami  nnsiioa  aa 
abstmet  trufli ;  asif  there  were  nddier  the  jtaraesnorthe 
advocates  in  existence,  and  only  bent  nn  th«>  discover}- and 
the  elucidation  of  truth.'  Chief-»l ustice  Abbott'a  an'xufy 
to  support  the  executive  authority  on  all  occasions  w a- 
beyond  a  doubt  cxces.sive  ;  but  this  appears  to  have  b«eu 
the  conse(iuence  of  temperament  sna  very  early  asso- 
ciations :  it  shosvs  itself  even  in  hu  |vize  essay  upon 
Satire. 

Sir  CharlesAbbott  was  raised  to  tha  panagain  UB7,bgr 
flie  titie  of  Beron  Tenterden.  He  made  a  sueeeseflil  dfbfft 

as  a  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  support  of  M:>s 
Turner's  divorce  bill ;  he  pertinaciously  oppo-.^d  the  iias*- 
ing  of  the  ('orporation  and  l  i  m  A  t  Repeal  Bill  :  and  was 
tlie  must  imprevive  speaker  agaiiuit  the  lionian  Catholic 
Relief  Bill.  IBs  judicial  labours  rendered  him  for  the 
next  two  yean  ao  unfkequent  attendant  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  but  he  reeorded  bis  protest  against  the  Refcrm 
Bill.  He  took  at  the  same  time  an  active  part  in  the  busi- 
ness of  legislation.  Among  his  well-studied  and  carefully 
prepared  acts  are  -  9  Gt-o.  IV'.,  c.  14.  for  the  alteration  of 
the  law  as  to  the  linulation  of  actions  cf  account  and  up».ia 
the  ca-se  ;  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  15,  to  j^revent  a  lul  ;  c  ol  justit  ,- 
by  reason  of  vaiiaDces  between  records  and  writings  pro- 
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duced  in  evidence;  1  Will.  IV..  c.  21,  Mandamus  and 
Prohibition  Acts;  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  22,  Ititerrogatoiics  Act  ; 
1  &  2  Will.  IV..  c.  58.  Interpleader  Act ;  2  &  3  WUi.  IV., 
c.  39,  Uniformity  of  Process  Act ;  2  &  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  71. 
Pmeiipiion  Acts ;  and  (prapuwi  undar  hia  atoetwm)  S  & 
4  WiU.TV.,  c.  27,  fbr  flu  fimiiiliaB  of  uliaw  and  luits 
relatinj?  to  real  property,  and  for  tltiqilifytQg  fltt  Miwdies 
for  tryins:  'he  nights  thereto. 

A.S  his  political  opinions  were  of  the  kind  generally  un- 
derstood to  priedoimnate  at  Oxford,  so  Im  hteniry  tastes 
retain^  the  impress  of  his  University  education.  When 
Sir  JaoMs  Scarlett,  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hunt  for  the  pub- 
Keation  of  *  The  Yirion  of  Judgment,*  tlloded  to  the 

Soetry  of  Lord  Byron  a»  familiar  to  the  jury,  Lord  Tenter- 
en  could  not  repress  the  ob.Hervation  that,  for  himself, 
'he  was  bred  in  too  severe  a  school  of  taste  to  admire 
the  modem  poets.'  Hjs  favourite  recreations  during  tlie 
lone:  vacation  were  the  perusal  of  the  classics,  the  study 
of  botany,  and  the  composition  of  Latin  venes  on  flowers 
and  plants.  He  foundwl  end  endowed,  in  the  grammar- 
school  of  his  native  city,  two  annuel  posee:  tbeoneftirthe 
best  English  essay,  the  other  for  the  best  Latin  veree.  In 
his  relaxations,  as  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  he 
disiplaycd  a  iiund  narrow,  it  may  be,  and  tmimpassioned, 
btit  active,  dexterous,  and  elegant. 

His  later  yeara  were  overclouded  with  ill-health,  and 
ahinn  occamoed  by  the  aapect  of  public  affairs.  He  cun- 
tiaued  however  to  diadiarge  aenduoaaljr  the  duties  of  his 
high  ofBee.  He  presided  fbr  the  two  flnt  days  at  the  trial 
of  the  mayor  of  Bristol  for  niisoondiict  diirine:  the  riots  in 
that  city  at  the  tune  of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  on  the  third 
he  wa«  confined  to  bed  by  a  violent  sittack  of  infiamma- 
tion.  Tlie  di&e&ie  baffled  the  &kiil  of  hts  phys>iciai^  aud 
he  expired  on  the  morning  of  Sunday.  November  4,  1832. 
Ladv  Tenterden  died  on  the  19th  of  JDeeeiiU)er  foUonring. 
He  had  two  sons,  one  of  wbom  aueeeeded  him  in  the  title, 
and  two  daughters. 

(The  materials  tor  this  article  have  been  found  in  a 
notice  of  Lord  Tenterden  in  the  Obituary  of  The  Otntk- 
nuin's  Magazine  lor  December,  1832;  in  a  •  Life  of  Lord 
Tenterden'  which  api>earod  in  the  26th  voUirne  of  The 
Late  Magazine,  »p.  51-87  ;  in  a  sketch  of  the  *  Judicial 
Character  of  Lord  Tenteiden '  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd, 
in  the  9th  Tolume  of  the  seme  worlc,  mt.  2944;  end  in  a 
dieteh  of  Ui 'career  and  duneter  byXotd  Brougham  in 
the  "Gth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Revietc.  pp.  14-23. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Lord  Tenterden  taken  by  Owen  in 
iKlit,  and  engraved  in  mezzotioto  in  a  quarto  form  by  8. 
W.  iieyaolds,  and  another  by  C.  Peony  engiaved  by  H. 
Meyer.  A  cast  ibr  a  buet  sria  tiken  from  his  oonntenaiice 
after  death.) 

TENTHRE'DO,  a  genus  of  Hymenopterous  insects  of 
the  section  Terebrantia.  The  genua  TinUhredo  of  Linnteus 
it  in  modem  systems  regarded  as  eonititutinR  a  fiunily,  to 
'vhi^'h  the  name  Securijera  has  been  appllM  by  Latieille, 
aud  Tenthrefhriiilrr  by  Leach. 

Latreillo  restricts  the  generic  term  Tfuthredn  to  those 
species  which  have  nine  joints  to  the  antemw,  and  in 
Whidi  these  organs  are  not  distinctly  thickened  at  the 
wex.  Their  IwaB  iwre  £rom  eij^en  to  twenty-two  feet. 
Hie  gmas  TVnf  Amfe  is  however  still  thither  restricted  by 
many  other  authors,  and  it  h  <  socially  to  Dr.  Leach  {Zoo- 
logical Mi$ceUan^.  vol.  iii.)  thai  sve  are  indebted  for  point- 
ing out  distingiushing  characters  for  the  subdivisions  ot 
the  vtny  extensive  Linnean  genus.  By  this  author  the 
TtmtkntUnida  are  divided  chiefly  according  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  antennse,  and  the  cells  enclosed  by  the  nervures 
01  the  wings.  The  first  section,  according  to  Dr.  Leach, 
contains  those  species  which  have  the  antennte  short  and 
citibbed  at  the  extremity  and  the  third  joint  long ;  the 
superior  wines  with  two  marginal  and  three  submarginal 
Cells.  It  includes  the  genera  CimbfT,  Trichiusomn,  Cla- 
vellaria,  Z*irm,  Jhia,  Sec. 

The  species  of  the  second  section  have  the  antennie  of 
moderate  lengtli,  fiUform,  and  comp<»ed  of  three  joints ; 
the  last  Joint  lmifi»  sligirtly  thiolcaMd  al  th«  eautremity, 
Md  la  fhle  nnlea  einated,  and  sometimes  foriced.  It  con- 
tain* the  genera  Hylntoma  and  Sch  izocenis.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  third  section  are — antenna'  short,  with  nine  Of 
ten  joints,  increasing  in  thickness  in  the  middle,  but  end- 
ing m  a  point;  the  third  ^uint  longer tlian  the  fourth;  body 
short  and  increasing  in  thickness  towards  the  apex.  Ganera: 
Mtua^  S$landrittt  and  Fbmua. 

tmttoa  4.— Aateniw  coapoMd  of  niao  joints,  aod«- 


I  rately  long ;  body  moderately  long;  umjer  wings  \nth  two 
marginal  cells.  To  thissection  belongs tne  genus  Tentkrtth 
as  at  present  restricted ;  it  is  distinmiished  t>y  the  upper 
wings  having  four  submarginal  ceUa,  and  the  aatennm 
with  the  third  and  fourth  joints  of  equal  length.  The 
genus  Altantut  diftes  only  from  Tenthredo  in  having  the 
third  joint  of  the  antennie  longer  than  the  fourth.  The 
Allantii-t  scrophulariee  is  a  very  common  species  in  thia 
countrj'.  and  is  found  on  the  scrophulaiiap,  on  the  leaves 
of  which  its  larvaB  feed.  The  perfect  insect  somewhat 
resembles  a  wasp,  but  u>  of  a  rather  more  slender  form ;  it 
is  black,  and  has  the  body  adorned  with  ydkw  rings}  the 
legs  (with  the  exception  of  the  thighs)  and  antenna  ara 
also  yellow.  The  larva,  which  is  provided  with  twenty- 
two  feet,  is  white  and  has  black  dots,  and  the  head  is  black. 
When  touched  it  rolls  itself  up  in  a  spiral  nwanert  aaia- 
deed  do  the  larvio  of  other  T&iil/iredintd4e. 

Section  5. — Superior  wings  with  but  one  marginal  eall; 
body  short,  narrower  at  the  extremity  in  the  males; 
tennte  simple,  ninc-jomted,  i^lightly  ciJitAed,  increaong  in 
thieknees  m  the  middle,  and  decreasing  at  the  extremity. 
This  seetioii  eoDteini  tta  genera  Crattu,  tkmatus^  and 
Cladiua,  exaiiq^ei  of  aacfi  of  whioh  ua  fomid  in  tUa 
country. 

Section  6. — Antennfe  with  numerous  joints;  body  rather 
depressed ;  wings  vrith  two  mar^nai  and  iour  submarginal 
cells.  British  genera  Turpu,  Lyda,  and  Lophyrtu.  ^ha 
larvse  of  the  species  of  Loohiyrut  live  in  society,  more  per* 
ticularly  on  the  pines,  and  are  said  to  be  very  injurious  to 
the  young  plants.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  very  rare 
in  Englanid.  The  antennte  are  serrated  m  femides,  and  in 
the  males  tbsy  aia  pwvided  with  a  double  sciies  «f  dtnti* 
culations. 

TENTHS  are  the  tenth  part  of  the  yearly  value  of  all 
ecclesiastical  livings,  lliey  were  formerly  claimed  by  tha 
pope  as  due  to  himself  hf  divine  right,  after  the  exampla 
of  the  Jewish  high-priest  who  had  of  the  Levites  a  tenth - 
part  of  the  tithes;  and  his  claim  was  sanctioned,  in  this 
country,  by  an  ordinance  in  the  iDth  year  of  Edward  I., 
when  a  valuation  of  all  living  was  made,  in  order  that  tlie 
pope  might  know  the  amount  of  his  revenue  ftom  this 
source.  The  possessions  afterwards  acquired  by  the  church 
were  not  liable  to  the  payment  of  tenttis  to  the  pope,  as  all 
U\ings  continued  to  be  chai;ged  acoording  to  that  valua* 
tion.  (Coke,  2  /»«/.,  627.)  When  the  autiiority  of  the 
pope  was  extinguished  at  the  Reformation,  Henry  VIII. 
transferred  the  revenue  arising  from  tenths  to  the  crown, 
and  had  a  new  valuation  of  all  the  livings,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  tenth  of  their  true  yearly  value  at  tiiat  time.  (26 
Hen.  VIII.,  c.  3,  s.  9-11.)  By  royai  grants  under  I  Elix., 
c.  10,  s.  2,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop 
of  I..ondon  were  exempted  from  tenths  and  were  also 
autliorized  to  receive  the  tenths  of  several  benefices  as  a 
compensation  for  certain  estates  which  were  alienated 
from  their  sees.  By  the  6  Anne,  c.  24.  all  benefices  ware 
discharged  from  the  jjayment  of  tenths  which,  at  that, 
time,  were  under  the  atiuual  value  of  50/.,  except  those  of 
which  the  tenths  had  previously  l>et;n  granted  by  the  crown 
to  other  parties.  There  are  also  some  other  special  exemp- 
tions. At  tha  present  time,  out  of  10«486  benefices,  with 
and  without  core  of  souls,  there  are  4896  whidh  remain 
liable  to  tenths.  {Pari.  Rq).  First-Fruitt  and  Tentht^ 
18.'i7.  38-1.)  Queen  Amie  gave  uj)  the  revenue  arising 
from  tenth*,  as  well  as  from  first-fruits,  which  had  been 
enjuyed  by  her  predecessors  since  the  Reformation,  and  by 
act  2  ana  3  of  her  reign,  c.  11,  assigned  it  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  poor  livings ;  for  whichpurpose  she  erected 
a  corporation  by  letters  patent  in  17M  to  administer  tha 
funds,  called  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 
This  act  declared  that  Episcopal  sees  and  livings  not 
exempted  should  continue  to  pay  in  such  rates  and  propor- 
tions omIv  as  heretofore,  or  according  to  the  valuation  of 
Henry  VlII.,  commonly  known  as  the  '  King's  Books.* 
Tentli*  uniier  the  act  i  Vict.,  c.  20,  are  collected  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Gkn  emors  ofQoaen  Anne'ii Bounty.  Pay- 
ment is  enforced  by  £xoheqiicr  proeam,  when  not  dufy 
made,  and  the  treasurer  Is  required  to  gfre  notice  of  arrears 
within  one  month  after  the  proper  time  of  payment.  In 
case  of  a  livintr  beint'  vacated,  the  Exchequer  is  empowered 
by  act  20  Hen.  VIII  ,  c.  3,  s.  18,  to  recover  arrears  of 
tenths,  not  only  from  the  executors  and  administrators,  but 
also  tcom  the  successor  of  tlie  last  incumbent.  (2  Bum's 
RKkriaHieal  law,  9th  ed.,  pp.  273-286.)  [Futsr-Famn , 
Tuutio.EocuitAmc&i  Tmin.] 
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TENTZEL,  or  TENZEL,  WILHELM  EHNEST,  a  Ger- 
man historian  and  uitiqnitmn,  wa«  bom  in  IfifiS^  at  Gicua^ 
•en  in  Thuringia,  wh«»  hit  IkUwr  wat  ]>Mtor.  After  th« 

completion  of  hi»  seliool  cdncation  he  went,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  to  the  university  of  Wittenberg',  where  he  chiefly 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  antient  Rnd  Oriental 
languages  in  connectiun  with  tiitttory.  In  1685  he  was 
mpointed  teacher  at  the  gymnaMum  ofOotha,  and  was  ut 
tne  «»e  ttma  intrwted  with  the  can  of  the  eoUeotiim  of 
corn  belonging  to  the  Dnln  of  Saxe43<itha. 
Sevci-nl  learned  diasertationa  which  he  published  shortly 
aAer  tlii*  time  iittracted  the  attention  of  tiin  learnod  coun- 
trjuu'ti,  i:i  con<.equence  of  which  he  bi'caniL'  a  very  active 
contributor  to  the  '  Acta  Eniditorum,'  and  to  the  '  Ohser- 
vafionci  Hallenses.'  Tentze!  wa.s  the  first  German  who 
conceiTed  the  idea  of  estabiishini^  a  German  journal  for 
teviewing  new  books  and  for  publishing  interesting  estujn. 
Tliis  periodical  ^vas  set  on  foot  in  1689,  under  the  title 
•  Monatliclic  Untcrrediingen  einieer  guten  Freunde  von 
ftllerluind  Hueherii  vmd  andern  aiinehinlichen  Geschich- 
ten.°  The  undertakiug  had  great  aacceisa,  and  v,m  carried 
on  till  1608.  The  whole  was  published  in  monthly  part«, 
and  consistB  of  ten  volumes.  The  extensive  knowleoge  of 
Itiatoiy,  especially  ut  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Ger- 
many, procured  tentzel,  in  1686,  the  honowable  poet  of 
historiographer  to  the  house  of  Saxony  of  the  Ernestine 
line.  Before  lie  commenced  \vrilin<^  on  the  history  of 
Saxony  he  tiavelled  thiou:.']:  the  irrea'pr  part  of  Germany, 
\  i>itinLr  several  court.s  and  examinmt;  various  libraries  to 
find  materials.  In  1702  the  elector  ol  Saxony  (aWo  king 
of  Poland)  conferred  upon  Tentzel  the  title  of  councillor, 
and  made  him  historiogiaphar  of  the  electorate.  In  this 
capacity  Tentzel  took  up  hw  residence  at  Dresden,  and  was 

fi-eqneutly  oWi^ed  to  I'.jijjear  at  court.  But  the  simple 
honesty  and  sfiai^-htforwrn  lncss  of  the  man  made  him  a 
subject  for  ridicule  amor.i,'-  tlie  i<iiioraiit  and  idle  eourtier^., 
and  as  soon  as  Tentzel  became  aware  of  it  he  resicncd  hu 
office  and  retirerl  to  private  life,  devoting  himself  entirely 
to  Us  historical  and  antiquarian  studies.  He  died  on  the 
91th  of  November.  1707,  in  great  poverty. 

Besides  the  numerous  essays  in  the  periodical  publica- 
tions mentioned  above,  the  following  separate  works  of 
Tentzel  deserve  to  be  mentioned:  '  T)i'  Rifn  Leetionum 
Sacniruni,' Wittenberg,  It»85,4to.;  'ExercitationesSeletl*, 
in  duas  partes  distributao,'  I^iprig,  1692.  4to. ;  *  Epistola 
dc  ^eleto  Elephaotino  Tonnae  nuper  cifosso,'  Gotha  and 
Jena,  1699,  12rao.:  *Von  dem  Alter  der  Buchdrucker- 
kanst,'  Gotha,  1700, 12mo. ;  this  interesting  work  is  trans- 
lated into  Latin  and  incorporated  in  Wolf's  *  Monumenta 
Typographica,'  ii.  G44.  Jte.  T?ie  principal  v.  ork  of  Tentzel 
is  nis  *  Saxonia  Nuln!^nlatica,  >ive  Xummophylafium 
Numismatum  Mncmonitorum  et  leonuonim  i  bueibi-.s 
fiaxoniie  cudi  jui^Mium,  Fmiikfort,  1705,  2  parts  in  4to. 
He  also  continued  the  history  of  Gotha  which  had  been 
eommeaced  bjr  Caspar  Sa^ttarius,  in  two  supplementary 
▼olomes.  His  history  of  the  Reformntion,  *  HiatoTtseher 
Bericht  vom  Anfang  und  Forlj'anc  der  Reformation,'  which 
was  edited  by  E.  S.  Cyprian,  in  2  vols.  4to.,  Leipzig,  1718, 
is  a  valuable  work,  which  should  still  be  OOnauUed  by  the 
student  of  that  important  period. 

CmvenaiioM-lMtiecnt  s.  v.  *  Xeusel.') 

TBNUIPBn)E8,  Laniaickls  second  division  of  tiie  Con- 
chi/era  Dimyaria.  consisting  of  the  Maciracea,  Corbulacea, 
the  Lithophaga  {Sixicola,Pelricola,  and  Fenerupi*),  the 
Nij.iiphorcn,  the  Cardiaeea,ihit  THgwaeea,  ihnNnades, 
and  the  Chamacea, 

In  the  first  division,  Crassipedes,  are  comprised  the  fhtbi- 
eo^^tbe  Soienaceot  and  tlte  Myaria. 

M.  Deshayes«  in  the  hrt  edition  of  Lamarck,  objects, 
and  we  tliinK  with  rca*on,  to  these  divisions  as  being  de- 
fective ;  nor  does  he  consider  the  arrangement  otpable  of 
amelioration,  because  the  princij  al  cliLuvicter  is  too  cx- 
cluiave.  He  observea  Uiat  to  follow  it  rigorously  it  would 
be  necessary  to  break veiy  mtfuial  links  wnieh  bind  certain 
genera  together. 

TENUIROSTRES.  Cuvier  made  the  Tmmrosirti  the 
fourth  family  of  hu  Pasteraur,  placing  it  between  the 
Qmiroitm  and  the  Syndaclyles,  and  comprising  under  it 
the  eenera  Si//u,  Linn.  ( witii  the  subgenera  X<?h(;;«,  111.; 
Aiiahalex,  Temra. ;  and  isynalluzis,  Vieill.) ;  CertAia, 
Unn.  (with  the  subgenera  Cerlhia,  Cuv, ;  Dendrocolaptes, 
lienu.;  Tidiodrwna,  111.;  Nectarinia»  111.;  Dicamm^ 
Cur. ;  Jfel^Ur^pfKi,  TieUL ;  Ciim^rit^  Cut.  ;  and  ^racA- 


nathera,  Temm.j;  7VorAi7uf,  LiniU  (dniding  the  genai 
into  the  Humming-biids  pioperlj  lo  called,  or  Coiibru. 
Tyoehitiu,  Lac^p. ;  and  tihe  OttrnxuxMinKhes,  or  Fly-birdt. 

Orthorhyiichus,  Lacep.)  ;  Vjnipa,  Linn,  (with  the  tul 
genera  Fregilua,  Uuv. ;  the  Hoopo«»  properly  to  talitd, 
Upupa  ,  Promcroj  s  ;  unA  Epimochus). 

Mr.  Vigors,  after  pointinsout  the  place  of  one  group  « 
the  Linnsean  O'rthitg lAaStl  climb  and  feed  on  •mad 
liood  amonf  the  8cainoaii»  and  that  of  the  other  gnap 
whi4^  live  only  on  the  nectar  of  flowen,  and  Iwre  ftst 
former?  ibr  prrehing  only  [Creeper,  vol.  viii.,  p.  I4<i'' 
thus  euluii  ;iie  family  now  before  us,  and  de4»itri,a'.ta 
the  Suctorial  Hinh  as  the  most  inten>tin;i  group 
perhaps  of  the  animal  world.  [Sunuikuis,  vuil.  xxiii, 
p.  284.]  He  remarks  that  the  aberrant  families  of  tts 
Older  are  so  numerous  in  Uieir  forms,  and  hitherto  base 
been  eo  nnsatislketorily  characterised,  that  it  is  impoesiUt 
to  speak  of  them  with  that  certainty  which  may  atteod 
observations  on  better  defined  groups.  The  genuj>  Promt- 
ropt  appears  to  him  to  be  that  form  of  the  present  tr.' • 
which  approaches  neare«t  to  Uie  adjoining  tribe  of  l  u^i- 
ROSTRKs.  Retaining,  Mr.  Vigors  observes,  the  slender  bill 
of  the  TmuirMtm,  Promeropt  exhibits  somewhat  of  the 
broad  baae  of  the  bill  of  the  Fistirottres,  and,  at  the  same 
time»  the  gressorial  feeL  By  means  of  Menpt^  he  veiaaritik 
the  eorred  bill  of  which  approaches  the  structure  of  ih 
own.  it  appears  to  be  immediately  connected  vrith  tha 
proup.  '  (Jf  the  limits  of  this  family,  which  may  receive 
its  appellation  from  M.  Brision's  above-mentioned  genus, 
continues  Mr.  Vigors,  *  i  can  say  nothing  at  present  ;  v.as 
do  I  wiikh  to  enter  into  more  tiian  a  general  rcferenc-e  ti 
the  succeeding  flunily  of  MeaphagidtB.'  ^ee  the  articW 
for  this.) 

Tile  families  adniiftcd  by  Mr.  Viijors  into  ''ii>  triLs  of 
Inseisohks  will  be  found  in  tlic  article  SvMisKai,  Inc. 
cit. 

Mr. Swainson  (to  whose  publication  on  this  order,  in  tht 
1st  vol.  of  the  *  Zoological  .Journal.'  which  appeared  afltr 
Um  paper  On  tha  Naiurai  Jjfimtiet  that  coaneet  tkt  Or- 
dtn  mim  FiamUu  of  Bird*  waa  sent  to  preas,  Mr.  Viron 

refers),  in  his  tenth  chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  t;-: 
*  Classif.cation  ol  Birds,'  remarks,  that  the  ino>t  abenjji; 
division  of  tile  insessorial  order  is  that  of  the  Tr  nutr  .Atrr: 
Of  houevsuckers,  so  called  from  the  great  minority  deri\'U^ 
their  subsistence  both  from  insects  and  the  nfrctar  of  planlik 
which  they  suck  up  by  means  of  a  long  or  fiiamenioos 
tongue  adapted  for  the  purpoee.  *  As  thoe  bitda,' ai^ 
Mr.  Swainson  in  oontinualMm,  *  are  ftuthcat  removed  froc 
the  types  of  their  order,  they  consequently  show  a  srtate: 
affinity  to  the  Scan4tores  on  one  hand,  and  lo  the  h  w- 
rii.\trt  .\  on  the  other,  than  to  the  more  perfeel  groups  c.l 
the  perchers,  lus  seen  in  the  /)*iiftro*/r« and  Conimrtrrt 
like  the  svansorial  creepers,  the  bill  is  slender,  and  the 
feet  very  short ;  but  there  the  comparison  ceases.  Tbr 
scansorial  birds  derive  their  food  entirely  from  insects; 
and,  in  genera},  have  a  simple  and  pointed  tonf^ue ;  b<zt 
those  we  are  now  to  consider  are  chiefly  ^upported  h} 
vegetable  juiee«,  extracted  by  ineansol'a  veiy  lone:  ton?u<. 
always  retractile,  and  either  sinipiy  forked,  cr  ihvuied  inu 
so  many  slender  tilaments  ati  to  resemble  a  painter'a  brash , 
the  bill  moreover  is  so  soft  or  delicate*  that  it  ie  oAes 
incapable  of  grasping  iiood,  and  appcaii.  in  tha  typieal 
group!t.  principally  intended  to  protect  the  tongue,  as  the 
chict'  member  iiy  which  life  is  su])ported.' 

Mr.  Swainson  incliKles  the  tbllowinir  families  imdef  th:- 
tribe  : — Mki.iphaoid.k  ;  ('imii/rnJt/-  [Sl  nkird-.]  ;  TaocH;- 
uu.)£  (Humming-Uirds; ;  PKOMKKupui.K  v^^oopaes);  aoc 
ParadttiacUe  [Birds  of  Paradise]. 

The  TenuiroHret  are  placed  by  this  author  betww  tfee 
ScANsouss  and  the  Fissircmtrss. 

M.  Ix»son  makes  the  tribe  Tenuirottren  (whicn  he  mz- 
ranges  between  the  Latirostret  and  the  Syndattylt*)  con 
flatof  theitallowing  Camilies  ami  crenera:— 
].  Promeropida!. 

Ctenflim.-»C)Mlp0;  Promeropa. 

2.  Certhiadie. 

Genera.— C<n-/Aia ;  Tichodroma;  Datdtoeoloptm s  Cmt- 
maeteriti  f^nuurnu;  C^nba;  Diewum, 
8.  Philedonidse. 

Cencra.— Drepani*  CSmtf/rit;  PomcUorhtnut ;  Pn- 
nia ;  Orthotomiu ;  Mvzttmeta ;  Myzantha  i  AmtAocJUerm 

4.  TrochiUdsB. 
Cteuii*.— Pp^yARW, : 
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In  Mr.  6.  R.  Grays  •  List  of  the  Genem  of  Binb'  (2nd 
•dit.,  IMI),  a  work  remarkable  for  its  accuracy  and  the 

quantity  of  condrnscd  labour  whicli  it  contain-i.  thi-  Tfnui- 
rostrr.9  stand  as  the  second  tribe  of  It;se.-,6orts,  between  the 
Fti.tirGf;tr\<  and  the  Drnttrostres,  and  compriM  tiM  fol- 
lowing families,  Bubfamiliea,  and  genera:— 

1.  Upupidae.   (See  the  artide.) 

2.  N«enrii)id».  [SincanuK.] 

8.  IVodufids.  (BiM  th«  article.) 

4.  MeHphaffid<r. 

Subfamily  1.  Myzomelin(r. 
Oencn..—M!/:ornrla,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  (Phylidonyris, 
Less.;  Certhta, Gm. ;  3/(e/ipAa^«,  Vip.  and  Hon*!".) :  Acan- 
thorhynchut,  Gould  {Leptoelosyu^:,  Sw.  ;  .\1clt(hrrpttu, 
VieilL:  Certhia,  Lath.;  MelipkagOt  Vig.  and  Honf.): 
0lgeifmbit9w.  (Melip/lMga^  Lew.). 

Sub&nulyz.  Meliphagifue. 
Genera. — Meliomit,  G.  R.  Gray  (Certhia,  Lath. ;  Mrli- 
phaga,  l,evr. ;  Philfdon,  Cuw  ;  Stris;irt>jx';  ^  ].v<s.):  Prot- 
themadmi,  G.  R.  Gray  {Meron*,  Lath. ;  Ant/inrherra,  Vig. 
and  Hor-. ;  Phi/cmon,  VieiU. ;  Sturnttf,  Daud.  ;  Mell- 
phaga,  Temm. ;  Philednn,  Cuv.) :  Ptilotis,  Sw.  {^Meli- 
phaga.  Lew.;  Philem'jri,\'n:\\\.\  Certhia,  Lath.):  An- 
thomit,  Q.  R.  Gray  {AniAomyza,  Sw. ;  MflUhrephu, 
▼ieill. ;  Jhimariu*,  Steph. ;  Certhia,  Sparr. ;  Philedon, 
Less.):  Vieill.  (Anthorfifmi,  Vig.  and  Hors. ; 

Mertms,  Gm. ;  Melipfiaga,  Temm. ;  P/iiffdon,  Cxiv.) : 
Phyliorniit,  Boie  (Turdux,  Gm. :  fV/Ai/  vyitM,  JarJ.  and 
Seiby ;  Meliphaga,  Horsf.):  Meliphaga,  Lew.  (Zantho- 
myza,  Sw. ;  J/(?r2p<,  Lath. ;  Philemon,  Antho- 
ekarOf  Vig.  and  flora^  Aian/Aomf «a,  StrickL ;  jPhUeelm, 
Cat.) :  An^otktera^  Vxg.  «nd  Hon.  {CrmHoHy  VieilL ; 
PhiUdnn,  Cuv. ;  Mrrnps,  Lath.) :  AieeMthog9mi9,  Gould 
(Anlh'jchtpra,  Fras.) :  Entomyza,  Sw,  (Gractua,  I-ifh. ; 
Philrnton,  Vieill. ;  Gymtiojit.  Cuv.;  Fnlomi/zon,  Sw.  ; 
Tropidorhynchus,  Vig.  and  Hors. ;  Meliphngn  (Lew.,, 
Temm.):  Tropidorhynchux.  Vig.  and  Hon;.  {Philrdoii, 
Cut.;  Msrepi,  Lath.;  Meliphaga^  Teoun.;  Gynuiopt, 
Out.). 

Subfluniljr  3.  Melithreptinsr. 
Genera : — Pleetorhamphtu,  G.  R.  Gray  <  P/rctorhyneha, 
Gould):  Afanorhina,  Vieill.  ;  }fy:uiif/ui.  V.  and  H.  ;  Ph>- 
lanthus,  Les.s. ;  Gracula,  Lath.) :  Psophodex,  V.  and  H. 
{Muscicapa,  Latli. ;  Tima/ia,  '  Sw.) :  Bidop^arus,  Sw. 
(.SVumitffWagl.) :  Melithrej>tu.s,\\itx\\.  (H.KMATOPS,  Gould ; 
Oumnophryt,  8w. ;  Mi  l i phaga,  Temm. ;  Philedon,  Cuv. ; 
MttMMgOt  V.  and  H.;  CertMa,  Shaw):  JSkfoRMyAiAi, 

5  Certhidfp. 
Subfamily  1. 

Genera: — Cinclodex,  G.  R.  Gray  { Furtmriiut,  Less.; 
Opetiorhunchus  (Temm.),  Gould  and  G.  R.  Gray ;  Upu- 
eerthia^  D'Orb. ;  Motar.iila,  Gm.) :  6>M<r<?rtt*B,  J.  Geoffr. : 
Purnariut,  Vieill.  {Opetiorhj/nchmt  TouD.;  PigidtUt 
Spix;  Merops,  Got.;  1\trdu»,  Lient.);  Cfeimtta,  8w. 
(Certhilauda,  D'Orb. ;  Furnarius,  G.  R.  Gray ;  Aht//fn, 
Kittl):  Lochmiat,  Sw.  (Picerthia,  J.Geoffr.):  En 
O.  R.  Gray  (^Eremobiux,  Gould  :  :  Orhrturhi/nrhtu,  Meycn 
{Upucerthiaf  D'Orb.  et  LairO:  Limnornu,  Gould:  iScU- 
rnrtu,  9m,  i  CKncibMrMM,  G.  R.  Gtaj  {Sltmurhyndimy 
Gould). 

Sobllunily  2.  Anabitanxe. 

Qmm—Synalkutis,  Vieill.  {Sphenura,  Licht. ;  Pa- 
ndtu,  SpIx;  Synnllaris,  D"Grb.  et  Lafr.):  DigloMa, 
Wa;:!.  C^rrir^istnun,  D'Orb.  et  Lafr. ;  Dfndroma,  Sw. : 
Agrdorhynchus,  15onap.  ;  Viinrostntni,  D'Orb.  ct  Lafr.): 
Anumbitu,  D  Orb.  et  Lifr.  {Anvumhi,  Azara  ;  Fitniantix. 
Vieill. ;  Sphenura,  Licht. ;  Miiluntit,  Sw. ;  Anabntrx, 
Spix;  Anthus,  Less.;  Synalla.nis,  Gould):  Anabatrs, 
Ttmm,  (Phili/dort  Spix;  Sphenura,  Licht.;  Moiacilla, 
An.;  Xtnopi,  Lallr.):  Oxyrhamphuie,  StmU.  {Oxy- 
rHyndhi^  Temm. ;  Oxyrunnm  (olin>),  Temm.). 

Subfamily  3.  Dendrocolaptinic. 

Genera: — Dendropler,  Sw.  (.V(;*/c</,  Less.;  Oriolus, 
Gm. ;  Dendrocolaptes,  Cuv.  and  Temm.) :  Glyphnrhyn- 
chun,  Pr.  Max.  {Sphenorhynchus  (olim),  Pr.  Max.  ;  Den- 
drocolaptet,  licht.;  Sittaeilla,  Leas.;  Zenopfiatiot  Sw.; 
XeTtopntuiot  Strickl.) :  Dendrocopt,  8w.  {Dendneolamtett 
Spix) :  Dendmdncla,  G.  R.  Gray  (Dryocoptu,  Pr.  Max. ; 
Dendroeotaptet,  Licht.):  Dendrocolaptet,  Herra.  {Den- 
dr'-jfoput,  Vieill.:  Gracula,  Gra.) :  Xiphorhunchuis,  Sw. 
f  Drndrr,c')l(ifiie*\  Temm.,  Ciiv. ;  Pimlaptes,  Less. ;  Den- 
drrtcoriui,  Vieill.) :  Prolaptrs,  Less.  (Zipihorhynrhuit,  Sw. ; 
DenaneohptettSju ;  Ox{n<rtM,  Lea. ;  Demnvpltx, Sw.) : 


aituuomiu,  Sw.  rAr«ofw,  Vi«i».;  e^fmlhueU,  Cor.;  IImi* 

drocctaptea,  Temm.). 

Subfamily  4.  Cerfhina'. 
Genera : — Certhia,  Linn. :  Ormirux,  Sw.  (SynaHarit^ 
Le<«. ;  Sylvia,  Lath. ;  MotaciUa.  Gm.) :  Climacterit^ 
Temm.  {Pelrodroma,  Vieill. ;  Meliphaga,  Temm.) :  TV- 
chodrotna,  111.  (/'e/rcxf/wwi,  Vieill. ;  Certhia,  Linn.):  <?fo- 
Aa/M.  Sw. :  Tatars,  Lew.  (3iMa,  Leai.;  ZWdvc,  On.; 
Thryothortu,  Quoy  ctOdn. ;  Orn^u«,  Pont.). 

Subfamily  5.  Sittina-. 
Genera  :—S///p//(i,  Sw.  {A'fnpx,  Vicill. ;  Sitta,  I..ath.) : 
Sitta,  Linn.  :  Dendrophila,  Sw.  iOrthorhynchuJf,  Horsf. ; 
<!?t/to,  Honf.):  Denarodromui,  Gould:  Xenotu,  Uoffin. 
(i^,Vicilt.).  ^ 
Bubfkmihr  6.  QrthonyouuB. 
OeMfft:— QrUoMfV,  Temn.:  Mekmuh  hmt.  {Certhui^ 
Qnoj  «t  Gaim. J  Mtdeapa,  Gm. ;  Orthonyx,  Lm.). 
SuWkmilyV.  Troglodytina-. 
Genera:  — /?Af,v'.rry/i/fj,  G.  R.  Gray    lilnnnmya,  D'Olb. 
et  Lafr.) :  Mmura,  Dav.  (Parhinmnius,  Bechrt. ;  Mega- 
jfodiriJt,  Wagl.):  Pteroptor/int,  Kittl.   {Hytactet,  King: 
Mrgalonyx,  Leas.;  Leptonyx,  Sw.):  S^oAyti^  Ootdd 
(Myiothera,  Pr.  Max.;  .Plufsmnw,  Sw.;  jVotoe^ifa, Qm. ; 
Malaeorhynehiu,  Menetr. ;  Sylvia,  JuXh.;  Trnglodytet, 
Kittl.;  Sylviaxis,  Lew. ;  LeptnnyT,  D'Orb  et  Ijifr.) :  Afi- 
croura,  Gould  (Micn  ni,  Stnekl.) :  Merulaxiit.  Le.-«*.  (P/a- 
tyunin,  Sw. ;  Malarnr/n/rir/n/x.  Menetr.  ;  Mentions,  D'Orb. 
et  Lafr.i:  Thririihnrw,  Vieill.  {Sylvia,  \Ai\\.)i  Campy* 
lorhynchus,  Spix  {Tiirdu^,  Gm.  et  l-iclit. ;  Ctchla,  Wll^t. } 
fiphfnura,  Licht. ;  Opetiorhynchua,  Pr.  Max.  yPicoUMni 
Liifr. ;  Anumbitu,  D'Orb.  et  Lafir.) :  JUaimAAciMtA^yieill. 


{Troglodyten,  8w. ;  AenntiHet,  Sonder.;  SM^jkawMit: 

Bnnap.) :  Trn<;hdylrf.  Vieill.  (.Vo/fJCf/i'r/,  Linm  ;  iliior* 


thura,  Renn.  ;  Rfgnliif,  Urins.  ;  I.tisnma,  Linn.\ 

Of  these  jrenera.  Mr.  G.  U.  Gray  remarlcH  that  Anthn- 
myzfi  had  hee  i  previously  Used  in  botanj;  Plectorhyncha 
and  Or-it  hyurliu^  in  iehthTOlogy:  JUMMqfM  In  entomo- 
logy ;  and  that  Kremobiua  w  Teiy  like  a  Wrd  employed  in 
that  science ;  that  Dryocopu*  had  been  pcwiously  used  In 
Piet'dee  and  Slenorhynehut  for  a  enutaceous  animal.  8t»- 
norhynchut  has  also  been  employed  to  designate  a  genna 
of  Skai.s.    [Vol.  xxi..  p.  la'J.l 

TENURE.  The  general  niiture  of  tenure  and  its  origin 
and  history  in  Knijland  arc  evplniniil  in  the  article  FatrnAL 
Law.  a  few  remarks  may  be  made  here  on  tenure  as  at 
present  existing  bjr  the  law  ofEnglaad,  for  whkh  purnpse 
a  short  recapitulation  i»  naamaiy. 

An  land  was  and  is  held  of  the  Hntr  either  mediately  or 
immediately.  All  tenures  wore  distributable  under  two 
general  heads,  according  as  the  serv'ice.-^  were  free  cr  base  ; 
and  con'<ef|nently  there  was  the  Lreneral  iiivi>io:i  of  ten- 
ures* into  Iranktenement  or  free-holding,  and  ViJleinage. 
The  act  of  Charles  n.  (I*  Car.  11..  c.  24)  abolished  nuH* 
taiy  tenutes,  which  were  one  kind  of  free  servieeai  and 
changed  them  into  the  other  nweieeof  free  servioea. namely 
fi«e  and  common  socage.  Tnas  one  tenure  in  socage  was 
established  Inr  all  lands  held  by  a  free  tenure,  which  com- 
prehended all  hmh  \\v]d  of  tlic  king  or  others,  and  all 
tenure."?  except  tenure.'*  m  Irajikahnoyne,  copyhold,  and  the 
honorary  services  of  grand^seijeanty  ;  and  it  was  enacted 
by  the  same  act  that  all  tenures  which  should  be  created 
by  the  king  in  ftitore,  should  be  in.  free  and  common 
socage.  It  is  particularly  nrofidod  in  tbto  aottrtiich  abo- 
lishes military  tenures,  that  ft  shall  not  alfer  or  change  any 
tenure  by  copy  of  court-roll,  or  any  services  incident 
thereto,  nor  take  aw»r  the  honorary  services  of  grand-ser- 
'     onaigea         '    *       *  '  ' 


to 


jeanty,  oUmt  than 
service. 

Thus  it  appears  that  tenure  is  still  a  fundamaolal ; 
ciple  of  the  law  idating  to  land  in  England. 

AH  the  land  in  England  in  Hie  hands  of  any  layman  u 
held  of  some  lord,  to  whom  ttie  holder  or  tenant  owes 
some  service.  It  is  by  doing  this  service  that  the  tenant 
is  entilli  il  to  hold  the  land  :  hi^  duty  is  a  service,  and  the 
right  of  the  lord  is  a  sei^norj .  The  word  tenure  compre- 
hends the  notion  of  thi<«  duty  and  of  this  right,  and  also 
land  in  respect  of  which  the  duty  is  due :  the  land  is  a 
tenement.  As  already  observed,  all  land  is  held  either  me- 
diately or  immediately  of  the  Idog ;  and  ultimately  all 
land  is  held  of  the  king.  The  ownenhtp  of  land  in  Eng- 
land is  therefore  never  ir.ilimited  as  to  extent,  for  he  who 
is  the  owner  of  land  in  fee,  which  is  the  lareest  e>tate 
that  a  man  can  have  in  land,  is  not  absolute  dwner :  he 
owes  services  in  respect  of  his  fee  (or  fief),  and  the  seignogr 
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of  tht  lonl  always  ftubaUU.  This  seignoi7  U  now  of  lets 
value  than  it  wm,  but  atUl  it  aubtisto.  Tne  oatiu*  of  the 
old  feud  was  this :  the  ttnant  had  th«  me  of  the  kmd.  but 

the  ownerehip  remained  in  the  lord  ;  iind  Uiis  is  still  the 
ca&e.  The  owner  of  a  fee  has  in  tact  a  inoii-  jirufitaljlf 
estate  than  he  once  liad  ;  hut  he  still  owes  stnices.  iValty 
at  least,  and  the  ownerehip  of  the  land  is  really  iu  the 
lord  and  ultimately  in  the  Idng.  For  all  practical  purposes 
the  owners  fO**'  ^  emoyment  is  as  compete  aa  if  his 
•and  were  afioaiil,  bnt  tM  dfcumstanoe  of  its  not  being 
all  ^i  il  tia-s  several  important  practical  coniequences. 

i\o  land  in  England  can  be  without  an  owner.  If  the 
last  owner  of  the  lee  hits  died  without  heirs,  and  witlunit 
disposing  of  his  lee  by  wtll,  tlie  lonl  takes  tlie  land  hy  vir- 
tOO  of  his  i^eitrnoiy.  If  land  is  aliened  to  a  person  v.  lio 
ha<  a  capiacity  to  acquire  hut  not  to  hold  land  in  Eng- 
land, the  king  tekea  the  laud  ;  tins  happens  in  the  case  of 
lands  being  sold  to  an  alieo.  The  Ibtfeitiiie  of  lands  to 
the  king  for  high  treason  and  to  the  loid  in  Cases  of  petty 
treason  r.nd  murder  are  also  consequences  of  tenure. 

The  case  of  church  lands  seems  somethine  peculiar. 
Tliey  are  held  hy  tenure,  1ho>i!jh  no  temporal  services  are 
due.  This  tenure  was  originally  the  tenure  m  I'rankal- 
noigne.  By  the  tenure  in  ftannloMlifM  the  tenant  was 
bound  'to  make  orisons,  waym,  wtsies,  and  other  divine 
services  for  the  soal  of  Ins  fimtor  or  feoffor,'  See.  (Litt., 
8.  135);  hut  he  did  no  fealty.  If  land  was-  dven 
for  '  certain  divine  service  in  ceiiain  to  he  done  ice. 
(l.itt.,  «.  137).  the  lord  niii;ht  distrain,  and  in  lliis  case  it 
seemed  the:  lord  might  have  lecJly ;  this  tenurt'  by  ct^i- 
tnin  service  was  not  called  tenure  in  frankalmoigne,  but 
tanuie  by  divine  service.  Coke,  in  lus  '  Commentaiy  on 
Littleton '  (96.  b)  obeervcs, '  for  this  divine  seniee  certain 
the  lord  hath  his  remedy,  as  it  here  appears  by  our  author, 
in /oro  seeulari ;  for  here  it  appears  that  if  the  lord  dis- 
train for  not  doing  of  divine  senice,  which  is  certain,  he 
shall  upon  his  avowry  recover  damages  at  the  common 
law.  that  is,  in  the  ktnsi  temporal  oourt,  ftor  the  not  doing 
of  it.' 

The  Act  which  abolished  military  tenures  could  not  from 
its  terms  affioct  tenure  in  ftaakalmoigne :  but  for  greater 
eaution  it  wee  deetarad  that  this  act  anoald  not  subject 

tenures  in  frankalmoigne  to  any  greater  or  other  services. 
Tenure  in  frankalmoigne  therefore  is  now  exactly  \\hat  it 
was  before  the  V2\h  of  I'harles  II.  was  passed.  (Jiiurch 
lands  then,  which  are  held  m  imnkalmoigne,  still  owe  no 
services;  but  the  lord  of  whom  they  are  held  must  be 
oon^deied  the  owner.  And  this  conclusion  is  wa- 
flstent  vrith  and  part  of  the  law  of  tenure,  by  which  no 
land  in  England  is  ever  without  an  owner.  Church  land 
differs  from  land  held  by  laymen  in  this,  tliat  the  beneficial 
ownership  can  never  revert  to  the  lord,  for  all  spiritual 
perMin.s  are  of  the  nature  of  corporations,  and  when  a 
parnon  dies,  the  corpijiation  sole  i  a.s  he  is  termed  hy  an 
odd  contradiction  in  terms)  is  not  extinct,  and  it  is  the 
dnty  lad  right  of  some  definite  person  to  name  a  succ» 
•or.  It  is  dat«l  by  Blackstooe  (t.  470)  that  •  the  law  has 
wisely  ordained  that  the  paraon,  gatamut  panon,  shall 
never  die  any  more  than  the  kinj,  !)y  makluii  him  and  hi.s 
Bucceason  a  corporation  ;  by  whiuh  iiveao!.  all  the  oniriual 
rights  of  the  pai-sonace  are  preserved  entire  to  the  succes- 
sor :  for  tiie  present  incumbent  and  his  predecessoni  who 
lived  seven  centuries  a|^,  are  in  law  one  and  the  same  per- 
eon.'  But  notwithstanding  this  inganions  attempt  to  otske 
a  man,  together  with  othen  not  ascertained,  a  eorpoiation, 
the  difficulty  really  is,  that  when  a  parson  dies,  there 
no  person  who  has  a  legal  ownership  of  the  land  until 
a  s\icee.ssor  is  appointed,  if  Blackstone's  theory  is  true. 
The  coinpanson  of  fhi"  case  of  a  parson  with  that  of 
the  king  is  unapt,  li>r  the  successor  to  a  deceased 
king  is  ascertained  by  the  death  of  his  prcdecestsor; 
but  the  successor  of  a  psison  is  senoially  Siicertained 

af  the  will  of  aomo  other  person  being  exercised,  and 
I  the  penon  entitled  to  appoint  a  parson  hss  named 
one,  ana  he  has  been  duly  ln^tltuted,  the  lands  of  the 
church  have  no  legal  owner,  unless  the  lord  is  the  owner. 
This  seipnory  may  be  worth  nothing,  but  it  still  exists. 
The  difficulty  may  indeed  be  solved  without  the  auppoM- 
turn  of  a  scigiUMry  «tiU  exisUng,  and  in  the  foUovring  man- 
aer.  There  n  succeasion  in  the  case  of  one  pardon  suc- 
•M^Bng  another,  for  which  the  notkm  of  a  eorponvUon  is 
aot  neeessary.  The  notion  of  succesidon  is  this :  the  right 
which  is  the  object  of  the  succession,  continues  tlie  same  ; 
4m  sublet,  thai  isi  tho  pcraon,  changes.  In  oider  to  eon- 


stitute  ilriel  suicees&ion,  the  new  ownciibip  or  tiglit  maA 
begin  at  the  moment  when  the  fiBcmor  ceases,  ancTtibe  mw 
ownerddp  or  right  is  derived  from  and  founded  on  a 

former  ownership  or  right.  ThL*  is  the  case  of  succes^siion 
to  the  ciowu.  In  tlie  ea.sc  of  a  parwn,  when  a  new  one  a 
appointed,  his  richt  by  a  fiction  of  law  commences  at  the 
time  when  his  predecef^r's  right  ctased,  though  an  inter- 
val has  elapsed  between  the  time  of  his  predece».or'i 
death  and  his  own  appointment ;  and  this  was  the  doc- 
trine whidh  the  Romans  applied  to  the  ca<ie  of  a  herns  who 
did  not  take  possession  of  the  hereditas  till  some  tinno  after 
the  death  of  the  testator  or  intestate.  lUs  subject  is  dis- 
cussed by  Savii^ny.  Si/nttm  det  Romitchen  Rrc/il.\.  $i.c 
vol.  iii.  When  then  tlie  parson  dies,  the  freehold  niH\  I  v 
considered  to  be  in  al)e}ance  till  the  appointment  ol  hi» 
successor,  one  of  tlie  few  instances  in  tiie  English  law  la 
which  it  is  said  that  a  freehold  estate  can  be  in  abe}-anc«. 

No  adgnory,  in  the  sense  above  eqtlained,  can  now  be 
created  except  by  the  king.  It  was  enacted  1^  the  statute 
Quia  Emptores  (IS  Edw.  I.),  that  all  feoffments  of  land 
in  fee  simple  must  be  ho  made  that  the  feoffee  must  hold 
of  the  chief,  that  is,  the  immediate  lord  of  tlie  alieninc 
tenant,  by  the  same  services  by  which  the  tenant  hM. 
Therefore  all  seignorics  exitit  now  which  whtoJ  at  the 
time  when  the  statute  of  Quia  Emptores  waa  pnsaed.  A 
lord  may  rdease  the  eerrices  to  a  tenant ;  but  it  would  be 
consistent  that  the  king  could  not  release  the  services  due 
to  him,  for  if  that  were  the  case  land  might  become 
allodial,  and  on  the  death  of  a  person  \vithout  heir*  thert 
uiiKht  bti  land  without  an  owner,  which  is  inconsaster.t 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  law  relating  to  Eng- 
lish land.  Still  it  is  said  that  the  king  can  release  to  lus 
tenant  ail  services,  and  yet  that  the  tenant  holds  of  him: 
by  this  assumption  of  a  still  subsisting  tenure  the  come- 
quence  above  mentioned  is  avoided. 

Tenure  of  an  imperi'ect  kiiul  may  be  created  at  present. 
Wherever  a  particular  estate  is  created,  it  is  hclci  of  the 
revei-sioner  by  an  imperfect  tenure  :  this  is  the  comi^ion 
cas«  of  landlord  and  tenant.  If  no  rent  or  other  services 
are  reserved  from  tlie  tenant  of  tlie  particular  estate  for 
life  or  jua,  the  tenure  is  by  fealty  only,  and  he  mnr  be 
required  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty.  Bnt  the  right  of  the 
reversioner  to  whom  services  are  due  is  si>h  ]y  incident  to 
the  revvr.siun.  and  is  created  at  the  same  time  with  it. 
The  perfect  teuurc  or!i,'inated  m  tiie  ))ure  feudal  syst.  iii.in 
whicn  the  seignory  of  tiie  lord  was  the  legal  ownership  of 
the  land,  and  the  tenant  owed  hb  8«rvice.s  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it.  The  only  perfect  tenure  now  existing  is  Socage 
tenure,  the  services  of  which  are  certain,  and  consist,  be- 
sides fealty,  of  some  certain  annual  rent  [Socaos.] 

The  right  of  waidsMp  was  one  of  the  incidents  to  mili- 
tary tenures.  The  lord  had  a  iiijhf  to  the  wardship  of  lus 
tnlaiit  tenant  until  he  wai  livtiity-uue  years  of  age:  and 
this  right  wii-,  in  many  respects  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  heir.  This  rig^it  wa»  abolished  with  the  abolition  oi 
military  tenures,  the  right  of  guardianship  to  an  inflnt 
tenant  in  socsge  only  ctmtinues  to  the  age  of  fourteen ; 
but  the  act  of  Charles  TI.  (12,  c.  S<>  gave  a  farther  pow«T 
1)\  deed  or  will,  execnled  as  the  statute  j>rescnb«*,  to 
appumt  a  i^uardi.ui  to  any  of  liis  chiklren  till  their  lull  agv 
01  twenty-one,  or  tor  any  less  titue.  The  iruardian  in  so- 
cage wa:i  the  next  of  kin  tu  the  heir,  and  he  was  chosen 
from  that  line,  whether  paternal  or  maternal,  frani  wfaieb 
the  lands  had  not  descended  to  the  heir,  and  consequenttf 
such  guardian  could  never  be  the  heir  of  the  infiuit.  "nut 
wanlship  then  had  no  relation  to  tenure. 

if  the  services  due  in  respect  of  a  perfect  temue  .ire  :  at 
rerdered  by  the  tenant  In  'lif  lurtl.  he  may  ihsl:;ii:i,  tli.it 
tak«  any  ch&ttei»  that  are  on  tliv  land  in  rv^pect  of  whidi 
the  services  are  due ;  and  an  imperfect  tenure  $o  tU  ns- 
sembles  a  perfect  one,  that  a  revenuoner  can  dis^nin  fx 
the  services  due  from  the  tenant  of  the  naiticnlar  estate. 

A  right  stiU  ucidMit  ton  seignoiysucn  as  a  subject  mav 
have  is  that  of  escheat,  whleh  happens  when  the  tenant  in 

fee-simple  dies  without  leavint:  any  luir  to  the  laml.  .i.nd 
without  having  incurred  any  forfeiture  to  the  enuMi.  a*  for 
high  treason.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  ac(;uismon  liy 
escheat  is  not  a  purclia^,  because  the  escheated  land  de- 
scends as  the  seignory  would  have  descended.  Wh«a 
lands  are  forfeited  to  the  king  for  tienson,  or  to  the  lad 
for  petty  ti««on  or  murder,  the  tenure  isextuguislMd; 
and  cenei-ally.  in  '.Nhatever  way  lands  come  to  the  kuof  or 


I  lord,  ttie  tenure  u  ui  necessity  extinguished. 
1   The  notuN  of  tennre  as  it  extits  at 


wniMiwk. 
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ter  understootl  hy  consulting  the  following  articles  :  [Co- 
pyhold ;  Distress  ;  Feudal  System  ;  Manor  ;  Rent  ; 

TlNANT.] 

TEUS  {ri**c),  now  called  Biidnim,  a  town  of  Ionia, 
situated  on  the  south-aide  of  the  penimola  btbraen  th« 
gulf  of  SmjTna  and  the  oulf  of  Clazomenv,  veiy  near 
Cape  Ctourco,  in  39°  IS'  N.  lat.,  26"  Sf/  E.  lonffr-   It  was 

orinnally  colonized  by  Miny;*'  from  Orchoimnus,  under 
Atnama.s,  and  aftiTwards  strengthened  by  a  colony  from 
Athenii,  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration,  under  Nau- 
clua  the  son  of  Codrus,  Apcscm  and  Daroai^us,  and  by 
one  flom  Boeotia  led  hy  Geres.  (Pausan.,  vii.  3.)  Teoti 
WW  one  of  the  twdve  cities  which  fonned  the  confBdeiaqr 
of  the  Panionhim  (Herod.,  L  142),  and  was  leeontmendcd 
by  ThaleA  from  its  ceotial  position  as  the  place  of  con- 
gress for  all  the  Ionian  states.  It  was  also  one  of  the  four 
cities  of  Ionia  which  participated  in  the  Ileiienium  at 
Naucratis  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Amasis.  ^He^od.,  ii. 
17S.)  Ua  the  conquest  of  Ionia  by  Cyrus  the  Teians  re- 
tired to  Abdera  in  Tlirace,  where  they  founded  a  colony 
which  eclipsed  the  parent  state.  (Herod^  !•  168.)  At  the 
battle  of  Lide  serenteoi  Teian  ships  are  mentiMied  among 
the  forces  of  the  Crreeks.  Teos  still  existed  as  an  Ionian 
I  ify  during  the  Peloponne>ian  war.  Tlie  Teians  revolted 
aller  the  failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  from  the  Athe- 
nians, and  destroyed  the  wall  which  they  had  built  to\^ards 
the  continent  cThucyd.,  viii.  16,  19) ;  but  Teos  submitted 
ahoitly  aflerwBids  to  Diomedon,  the  Athenian  genual. 

Teoa  was  tiie  birth-^aoe  of  Apellicon,  the  preaerver 
of  the  works  of  AristoUe,  and  of  Anacreon,  to  whom  a 
statue  was  erected  there  (Pausan.,  i.  25>,  and  who  is  re  pre - 
.sented  on  the  coins  of  the  place  playing  on  his  lyre.  It 
appears  from  Livy  (xxxvii.  2ft  that  it  had  two  ]«)rts,  one 
in  front  of  the  city,  and  the  other,  Gera;.  not  quite  foui- 
miles  to  the  north-west,  the  entrance  to  wliich  was  so  nar- 
row as  haidly  to  admit  two  ships  at  a  time  J  it  is  now  the 
aite  of  the  castle  of  SIgah-jik,  whence  a  Saqjik  MceiTcs 
Xb  name. 

Chandler  says  of  Teos,  *We  found  it  almost  as  deso- 
late as  Er)ihr!r  and  Clazomena>.  The  walls,  of  which 
traces  are  extant,  were,  as  we  guosfd.  about  ")  miles  in 
(  ircuit  ;  the  masonry  handsome.  It  was  witii  difficulty  we 
discovered  the  temple  of  Bacchus ;  but  a  theatre  iri  the 
aiile  of  the  hill  is  more  eooqiieaous.  The  vault  only,  on 
which  the  seats  are  mwtd*  remains,  with  two  broken 
pedestals,  in  the  area.  The  city  port  is  partly  dry,  and 
^and-banks  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  On 
tlie  ed^e  are  ve.stises  of  a  wall,  and  before  it  are  two 
>mall  islets.  On  the  left  hand,  or  toward  the  continent,  is 
a  channel,  which  seemed  artificial,  the  water  not  deep. 
The  heap  of  the  Temple  of  Bacchus,  which  was  visible 
from  the  theatre  beneath,  on  the  right  hand,  lur  in  the 
middle  of  a  corn-field,  and  ia  ovemm  with  bnsines  and 
olive-trees.  It  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  structures 
in  Ionia.  The  remains  of  it  have  been  encraved  at  the 
expense  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  and  pubii.shed,with  its 
history,  in  the  "  Ionian  Antiquities"  (i.,  eh.  i.).*  (Travels 
in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  111-2;  see  also  Choiscul  Gouffier, 
ybf/agt  Pittoresque,  pi.  124.)  This  temple  is  an  example 
of  UW  eustylus  of  Vitruvius,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  a  mo- 
noptems  hexastylus.  It  was  the  work  of  HeiimgwiC8,the 
inventor  of  the  eustylus,  and  is  probably  of  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  (Miiller,  Arrhanirisif  der  Kutist, 
109."^  Leake  {Asiii  Minor,  p.  '.i^A):  slates  the  iliameter  of 
the  columns  to  be  3  feet  H  iiu  l.is  at  the  ba<e  ;  he  con- 
siders the  whole  lencth  of  the  front  to  be  about  64  feet  on 
the  upper  step,  with  about  11  columns  at  the  sides,  as  at 
Piiene.  According  to  Diodorus  (iii.  6B),  the  Teians  believed- 
that  Bacchus  was  boni  there,  and,  OB  hk  aceoant,  tiieir 
tprritorj-  was  a-.ylus  (aavXof),  that  is,  SMIcd  or  protected 
a_'.i.inst  viuhition.  On  the  autonomous  coins  of  Teos  there 
iXi  v  irriffin-,  iis  on  thost^"  of  .-Vbdera:  perhaps  this  type  is 
con nected  w  ith  the  worship  ot  Apollo.  The  imperial  series 
extends  from  Au^tus  to  Oaluenua.  {MiomAt  Reeueii 
<tgt  JUdatUet  Antimet.) 

TBraRODORNlS,  Mr.  Swainaon's  name  tet  a  genni  of 
Orongo  8hrike$,  Dierttrinee.  [Shrikes,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  416.] 

Oenerie  Character. — Bill  resembling  Prionops;  tne  base 
and  the  nostrils  beincf  partially  covered  with  procumbent 
st^^aceous  feathers  and  bristles.  Win^s  mixlerate,  rounded. 
Tail  rather  short,  perfectly  even.  Tai-si  and  toes  short ; 
(he  lateral  toes  unequal;  liinder  toe  longer  than  the  tar- 

90M.  (Sw.) 
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Examples,  Tevhrodornit  superciliotmtBm.,  and 
lM«li^.--WMm  tatilndaa  of  the  Old  World. 


Bill  of  TrjihttKlorni*.  Sw 

TKPHRO'SIA (from  n^pov,  ash-coloured\  the  name  of 
a  i^L'uus  of  plants  belonjfing  to  the  papilionaceous  division 
of  the  order  Lcg\>mino8a>.  The  genus  consists  of  shrubs 
or  herbs,  with  usually  uneciually  pinnated  leaves,  and 
lanceolate  or  subulate  stipules  aistmct  from  the  petiole. 
The  flowers  are  white  or  purplish,  arranged  in  lacemes 
which  are  mostly  axillary.  The  calyx  is  without  bracts, 
5-toothed,  nearly  equal ;  vexillum  of  corolla  lar^e,  silky 
out.side,  and  rcflexed  in  a  spreailing  manner;  wings  ad- 
herent to  the  keel ;  stamens  si  parate  or  united  in  one  or 
two  parcels:  Icffume  mostly  sessile,  linear,  compressed, 
many-seeded,  with  the  valves  flat ;  seeds  comprestted. 
This  genus  at  preiwit  indudes  84  species,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  more  aceomto  inrartintum  will  result  in 
malong  several  genera  of  the  presero  one.  Ttie  Ameri- 
can and  Asintir  species  are  in  some  measure  distinguished 
by  ihoa  j^roperties.  In  the  former  a  narcotic  poison  is 
more  frequently  secreted  :  in  the  latter  a  colouring-matter. 
T.  toxtcana,  the  poison  Teplirosia,  isahalf-shnibby  erect 

i>lant,  with  18  to  20  pairs  of  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse 
eafleta,  pubescent  on  the  upper  surntce,  silky  beaealh; 
legumea  linear,  velvety,  mucronate.  This  plant  b  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies  and  of  Cayenne,  and  is  said  by  Tussae 
to  have  been  first  brought  from  Africa.  The  whole  plant 
affords  a  narcotic  poifton,  and  if  the  leaves  are  taken  and 
pounded,  and  then  thrown  into  water  where  there  are  tish, 
they  become  intoxii'ated,  and  losing  all  j)ower  over  their 
muscles,  they  float  about  as  if  dead,  and  may  be  easily 
caught.  If  placed  in  ftesh  water,  or  the  frean  water  be 
allowed  to  oome  in  eontaet  with  them  as  in  a  stream,  tin 
fish  soon  recover.  Tt  is,  however,  generally  fatal  to  the 
smaller  fisli. 

T.  I'irguiiiuiu,  the  Virginian  Tephrosia,  is  an  erect 
herbaceous  plant,  with  leaves  containing  from  K  to  11  pairs 
of  oval-oblong  acute  leaflets,  villous  beneath  ;  the  calyx  is 
also  villous.  It  is  a  handsome  plant  with  reddish  flowers, 
and  is  covered  with  villi.  It  is  found  in  woods  en  d^  and 
sandy  soils  in  North  America  ftom  Ouada  to  Florida.  It 
is  considered  in  America  a  powerftjl  verraifiige.  Severs, 
other  species  of  Tephrosia  are  found  in  North  America, 
and  are  abundant  on  dry  and  sandy  aoils,  in  Otttgrn, 
Florida,  and  the  Carolinas. 

T.  emareinaia  is  an  arborescent  plant,  with  tomentose 
branches,  leaves  with  14  pairs  of  linear-oblong  deeply 
emarginated  leaflets,  and  silky  straightish  legumes.  It  IS 
a  native  of  South  Americap  and  has  heen  found  about  the 
mission-stations  of  the  Oiinoeo.  Hm  root  possesses  the 
same  properties  a.s  the  T.  toxiearia,aad  b  also  UMd  for  the 
purpose  of  ])oisoning  fish. 

T.  tinclona,  the  Ceylon  Indigo,  is  a  shrulihy  glabrous 

Slant  with  Ave  pairs  of  leaflets,  silky  and  villous  beneath  i 
owers  purple  or  flesh-coloured,  seated  on  axillary  pe- 
duncles; stiaijdit,  pendulous  logumcs.  This  plaat  is  « 
native  of  Cejnon,  where  it  is  called  Anil.  Its  tisme 
yields  a  blue  colouring-matter,  which  has  the  same  pro- 
perties as  the  indigo,  and  is  used  in  Ceylon  for  the  same 
purposes.  There  are  other  plants  used  in  Ceylott  for  dye- 
ing, also  called  Anil. 

T.  pincaioria,  the  Fislier's  Tephrosia,  is  a  shrubby  plant 
with  nve  9r  six  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are  pilose  beneath, 
the  peduncles  are  2-ed^ed,  the  legume  straight,  ascending, 
and  rather  villous.  This  plant  is  found  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  also  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  It  contains  the 
narcotic  principle  of  the  nns,  and  is  used  in  the  Ka.st 
Indies  for  the  same  purpo-i^  n-  T.  In.rir  iria  is  in  the  ^\'est 
Indies. 

T.  Apollinea  is  shrubby,  and  eowred  with  a  close  pu- 
beseenee;  the  1ea|let»are  silk)  i  <  tu  atb,  and  in  two  or 
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three  paini  the  Jegiune  is  6-  or  7-«eeded,  and  rather  pu- 
bescent. It  1$  ft  natiTe  of  £^pt,  and  yields  a  blue 
eolouring-matter,  whieh  it  med  in  dyeinr. 

T.  St'fina,  Bue;a  Senna,  is  a  sjlabrous  snrub,  with  leaves 
having  six  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  Uic  leEriinies  and  calyxes 
MTered  witn  ;  il  i  ;  encc.  It  pro.vs  on  the  banka  of  tin- 
liver  Cauca,  mm  Buga,  in  Pupayan.  lU  leaves  have  a 
vumtiTe  quality  like  senna,  and  are  U6cd  bj  the  mttves 
nr  ue  fame  purpoees  as  that  plant  is  used. 

In  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
peat  should  be  used.   They  may  be  easily  propagated  by 


seeds,  or  bv  young  cutting  planted  in  sand,  and  covered 
with  a  betfiglMi.  Some  m  tne  ipociea  raquiro  the  beat  of 
a  stove. 

TEPIC.      [MkXICAN  STATkS.1 

TEPLIT2,  T0EPLIT2.  or  TKPLICE,  a  town  in  the 
Qarde  of  Leitmeriti  tathe  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  celebrated 
tat  ita  nmrm  ioIpluiKOai  apiinn,  is  situated  in  50"  SS'  N. 
lit.  and  IS*  Sir  B.  }<mg.  The  name  is  Slavonian,  and 

given  by  the  Bohemians  and  Croatians  to  warm  spriners 
m  general.  The  tradition  respecting  the  discovery  of 
these  springs  is,  tliat  a  servant  of  a  Chevalier  Kolaslnii.  a 
vassal  of  Duke  Prxemysl,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  one  day  driving  the  swine.when  several  of  the  animals 
perished  in  the  hot  epriDgi.  This  is  eiid  to  have  happened 
f n  the  yetr  79S.  Hits  diseovevr  indneed  the  ehevalier  to 
build  a  castle,  and  many  se'  were  soon  attracted 
by  the  salubrious  properties  of  tlie  water,  so  that  a  street 
(in  Slavonian,  Alic^)  was  formed,  which  was  called  Tepla 
Alice,  •  the  warm  street,'  and  by  contrni-tion  Tepiice,  or 
TMiti. 

Tlui  flsall  town,  whieh  has  not  i^ove  2900  inhid>itants, 
itiituafed  on  « tbeam  called  the  Saubach,  In  ft  bMiutifnl 

•plain  or  valley  foiir  leases  in  length  and  one  in  breadth, 
fbrmed  by  the  ?>7£^ebirCT  and  the  Mittclgcbirge.  The 
town  forms  an  irregular  quatiranrie,  is  about  half  a  league 
in  circuit,  and  has  three  gate^.  Tnc  principal  buildings  are 
— 1,  the  palace  of  Prince  Clary,  to  whom  the  town  belongs, 
with  an  extensive  garden  and  park  open  to  the  public, 
in  which  there  i.s  a  ball-room  and  a  pretty  theatre ;  2,  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  3»  the  townhall,  built  in 
1806 ;  4,  the  chapel  of  the  <Jnm,  outi^de  of  one  of  the  gates. 
Ttie  t0«vn  is  conne(t<'d  bya  row  of  handsome  houses  with 
the  village  of  Schi'man.  There  are  sevei-al  spriagji  both  in 
the  town  ami  in  Schiman,  eac  li  of  which  supplies  si'veral 
public  and  private  baths  distributed  in  different  establish- 
ments. '  The  quantity  of  water  which  the  principal  spring 
yields,'  Mura  Or.  OmnviUe,  *  is  trulv  marvellous,  being 
not  less  than  a  thoomnd  large  pailfbYs,  or  one  million 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  )«it  hundred 
and  seventy  cutiic  uiehes  in  an  hour.'  The  tempera- 
ture of  these  sprinjrs  is  said  to  have  increased  within 
the  last  forty  years  i'rom  117"  to  122°  Fahrenheit,  which 
is  the  present  temperature  of  the  chief  spring.  The 
BfedicinaJ  effects  oi  the  hot  springs  of  Teplitz  are  al- 
lowed by  all  physicians  acquainted  with  them  to  be 
very  beneficial  in  cases  of  suppressed  irmit,  chronic 
rheumatism,  diseases  oi  the  joints,  contracted  limbs,  old 
wounds,  obstinate  c^itaneous  eniptions.  paralytic  atfr:- 
tions.  to  which  Dr.  Granville  adsls,  'that  the  specific  virtue 
of  the*e  bath*  lies  in  the  power  they  possess  of  restoring  a 
eriDp]e,it  matters  little  from  what  cause,  to  perfect  motion 
•no  dwticity.'  Hie  waten  have  been  usedTftlmoit  exclu- 
sively for  bathing ;  of  late  they  have  been  recommended 
and  used  internally.  Prince  Clary  has  spared  neither  p«uns 
nor  expense  to  render  the  place  worthy  of  tlie  patnmagc 
of  the  rings  and  princess  who  habitually  visit  it,  some  of 
whom  have  built  palaces  for  themselves  and  pnblic  hos- 
^tals  for  their  invalid  soldiers.  The  number  of  visitoi-s 
eveiT  year  b  {mm  4900  to  SSOOO.  Besidea  the  attraction 
«r  in  waters,  it  nay  be  added  tliat  the  expense  of  living 
at  Teplitx  Is  fkr  Yeis  than  in  any  other  watering-place 
in  Germany,  that  tfie  pris  ate  baths  arc  fitted  up  in  a  man- 
ner nmp-estiormbly  Mipeiior  to  those  of  any  other  Sjia  in 
that  eouiitry,  and  that  there  are  ample  sourcesof  recreuti</n 
and  amusement  without  gaming,  which  is  wholly  pro- 
hibited. 

(Jenny*  HantUmehJur  Reuende  in  dmOuterreichUcheu 
Kamr$taaUi  DkOiUrrtSdiudulhHimaiEna/clopddie ; 
Convermttona  Legicmi  Dr.  Qt«tivill«»  The  Spit*  ^Qtr- 

munu.) 

TEPTIARES.    [RcssiAN  Empire.} 
TEQUENDAMA.   1;Granaoa.  Nr«.] 


TE'RAMO,  PROVINCIA  DI,  called  also  Abnuxo  UW 
tra  I.,  is  an  administrative  division  of  the  Abruzzi  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  stretching  east  of  the  great  Apennine 

ridtre.and  slopinc  down  to  the  Adriatic  sea.  It  is  l>oundeil 
on  the  east  by  the  Adnatic,  north  \)\  the  Pap.ai  province 
of  Fermo  and  Ascoli,  west  bv  the  iN'eapoHtan  f)io\ince  of 
Aquila,  and  south  by  that  ofChieti.  The  principal  riven 
are  the  Tronto,  which  marks  the  boundary  between  it  a-id 
the  Papal  State,  the  Tordino,  wliich  flows  by  the  town  of 
Tenao,  snd  tin  Vomano,  whose  sevwal  aonrees  flow  ftom 
the  eastern  slope  of  Monte  Como,  called  also  the  '  Gran 
Sasso  d'ltalia,'  the  highest  fpnup  of  the  .-Vpennines  (9B(30 
leet  above  the  sea),  which  rises  on  the  borders  of  the  pnv 
vinces  of  Tcramo  and  Aquila,  occupying  great  part  of  lh» 
area  of  both.  The  river  Pescara,  in  its  lower  cour>c. 
marks  the  boundary  between  the  province  of  Teraroo  and 
that  of  Chieti. 

^  The  province  of  Teramo  is  divided  into  two  adnmtisba* 
five  dirtricts,  Teramo  and  Penne,  containing  seventy-two 

communes:  the  whole  population  amounted  in  1^7  tc 
i  200,719  inhabitants.  iSerristori,  Stnti<itirii  ,rit  iha.'\  Ihf 
area  is  estimated  at  about  KMX)  square  miles.  Most  of  the 
population  are  employed  in  agriculture.  There  are  feme 
manufactories  of  silk,  ddftware,  liguoricc,  paper,  cream 
of  taitar,  and  leatlier ;  copper-ore  is  dug,  and  smelted  aod 
worked  at  Chiaiiiio.  The  principal  towns  are,  1,  TVram^. 
a  bishop's  see,  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  and  thf 
residence  of  the  intendente  or  kintr  s  lieutenant :  it  has  s 
tribnnale  civile,  or  court  of  first  instance,  and  .i-C;-^ 
Corte  Chminale;'  a  royal  college,  a  ciencaJ  seminKrr, 
several dmrehes  and  convents,  and  about  8000  inhabitant^. 
The  sorrounding  ooantiy  is  jprodoetive  in  eon,  fruit,  and 
pulse.  2,  Pemie,  or  Civiti  ifi  Penne,  is  a  town  with  ftboot 
6000  inhabitants.  3.  Civitella  del  Tronto,  a  small  fortified 
town  on  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  State.  4,  Atri,  a  sraa^l 
town  which  jrives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  antirnt  fanii'i, 
Acquaviva.  (Petroni,  Centmntto  det  Reait  dominj  di  qttd 
dfl  Faro  :  Neigebaur,  GemaUe  liatimt.) 

TE'RAPIIIM  (D^Snn;  Sept.,  AlmXa).    This  is  a  woni 

ot  somewluit  uncertain  e^mologj  Md  flgoiflcfttioa.  That 
the  teraphim  were  of  hunMB  Rum  seema  evident  tnm 

\  8am.,  Tax.  13.  They  appear  to  have  been  sApeistitiously. 
if  not  idolatrously,  reverenced  as  penate«.  or  household 

:  irods  :Grn..  xxxi.  li).  34,  35;  I  jtix.  13-17  ;  2Ktns., 

xxiii.  24\  In  some  shape  nr  other  they  were  Used  axdome^tie 
oracles  i  comp.  /.fch.,  x.  '2;  Jifig.,  xvii.  5;  xviii.  r».  G.  14-2D; 
Hm.,  iii.  4j.  This  is  contirmeu  by  1  Sam.,  xv.  23,  wtiM* 
teraphim  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  arts  d 
divination.    With  this  the  alleged  Syriac  etymnlocy  of  Ihc 

word  coincid***  :  for,  accfirdintr  to  Har  H.ihlu;.  t^-\/^  meaii* 
in  that  latiiruaire,  in  irii!tiii''r,  'inr  jrhn  ruA'v. 

TERBURGH.  GERARD,  a  very  eminent  painter  of 
scenes  of  domestic  life  of  the  higher  classes  of  society.  «m 
bom  at  ZwoU,  near  OverysseUln  the  year  1608,  and  r.^- 
tnstmeted  in  the  rudiments  of  hih  art  by  his  fiitlier,  \>.hr. 
not  much  known  as  a  painter,  but  appear^^  to  have  p»i-«ci  i 
some  years  at  Rome.  .Some  think  that  he  pi  rfectcd  hiire- 
self  under  another  master  al  Ha.irlem  ;  how  e\t*r  this  niJiv 
be,  he  had  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  thoNethrr- 
lands  as  a  painter  of  porfartitsof  ft  SDiall  lue,  before  he  re 
sol ved  to  travel  for  his  impnivomftDt.  Be  iUat  vieited  Italy ; 
but  whateveradvantage  he  may  havederived  flmn  iht  worn 
of  the  great  Italian  masters,  he  never  changed  ^tyle.&r>d 
proceeding  from  Italy  to  France,  practt'-ed  wuh  s:t*i' 
s\iccess  at  Paris.  From  France  he  letiinicil  to  Hollard, 
where  lie  w:ls  highly  cs<teemed  and  fully  i  mj.lnved.  Hf 
visited  Miinster  during  the  sitting  of  the  ci  h  l.nUed  cv  r- 
trrc*  at  which  the  treaty  that  terminated  the  ThirTr  Yean' 
War  was  concluded.  Here  he  painted  his  most  edTefanrtd 
picture,  eootainiqg  the  portraits  of  the  sixty-nine  plenip>- 
tentiaries  astembled  on  that  important  occa.4on.  Col-: 
Pisror.inda,  the  SpHni4i  amba-s^.adnr  at  Mun-',  .-.  tndutti 
him  to  vi-it  Spam,  where  he  painted  Uic  pui-tmit<;  of  ktn^ 
Philip  IV.  ;ii  d  nil  the  royal  family,  and  of  many  i>f  the 
most  dtstmguiahed  nobility.  His  prrformancea  gave  eadl 
satisfaction  to  the  Spanish  king,  that  he  conferwd  on  hta 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  presented  him  with  a  i 
chain  and  meda!,  a  sword,  and  silver  spurs.  After  fina.  j 
returning  to  his  own  country  he  married,  and  was  -. 
bnrgoma.ster  of  the  town  of  Deventer.  where  he  hved  la 
affluence,  and  diet!  in  1681,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  yt 

The  subjects  which  Tertmrgh'geneiaUy  pwintod 
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pottrtlta,  eonremtions,  persons  eni^&^ed  at  different  j^ame*, 

Eerformers  on  musical  inBtrumenta,  ladies  at  their  toilfta. 
[v  finished  his  pictures  highly,  with  a  light  and  delicate 
touch,  and  i«  remarkable  for  introdneiiigWtut*  wtin  in  the 
drew  of  aome  figora  in  all  his  compositiona :  be  almjn 
look  cate  to  tiirow  the  principal  lisrht  upon  it,  and  wemi 

never  to  have  painted  a  pirtnrp  witliinit  sutm  dnilM-ry.  Dr. 
Waapen  says  of  him.  '  lerlHii;;h  is  the  rv^i  imiiiiier  ol  the 
aif  of  paiutiuK  convcre.-itum  jiieces,  and  at  llie  f-amc  time 
the  most  eminent  master  in  this  style.  In  delicacy  of  exe- 
cution he  is  inferior  to  none,  and  in  a  certain  tender  fining 
of  the  colours  he  excoU  all  others ;  but  none  can  be  com- 
pared with  hini  in  tlie  enchanting  harmony  and  tilveiy 
tone,  and  tha  CMiwrvance  of  the  aSrial  perspective.  Hu 
fiin>raa.  wWch  are  well  drawn,  have  an  uncommon  ease  of 
re'iru'nii  nt,  and  are  frequently  verj- eraceful."  Many  of  his 
(apitiil  wDiks  are  in  Kncland.  in  tliu  collections  ol'  Sir 
]',ol)ert  Peel,  the  duke  ol  SutluThiiu!,  Lord  Ashburton,  Mr. 
Hope,  tho  marqitCMof  Bute,  and  Her  M(ue«ty.  (J*ilking- 
lon  ;  Kuscli :  Dr.  Waagen.) 

TEftCEIRA  |b  oonudsicd  the  principal  ialaod  of  the 
Atores  or  Weetern  Islands,  thoan^  it  it  neither  the  largest 
nor  the  most  fertile.  It  is  .sitiiat*d  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  group,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  government.  It  extends 
between 38"  3G'  and  ;5K"  W  X.  lat..  and  between  'Jb""  and 
27°  22'  W.  long.,  and  is  about  '21)  mik^  long  from  eaiit  to 
west,  with  an  average  width  of  about  13  mant.  TtM  glTCa 
an  area  of  200  square  miles,  or  about  60  iqiure  milcamore 
than  the  smallest  of  the  English  eoonticf,  Rutlandshire. 

T«ccira.  and  all  the  other  Azores,  with  the  exception  of 
Suita  Maria,  1ms  probably  been  produced  by  volcanic  ae- 
tion.  but  if.-j  Mirlaee  does  not  exhibit  that  extreme  irreeu- 
lanty  which  oeciins  in  the  other  islands,  and  in  general  in 
countries  whieh  oue  their  i'\i>tence  to  that  agemy.  The 
coasts  indeed  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  but  the  higher 
parts  of  the  island  arc  chiefly  composed  of  tMAtttlftll  and* 
fertile  plains,  and  entirel/ destitute  of  the  nnmeioiia  cones, 
craters,  and  peaks  which  dwtinfpiish  the  island  of  St. 
Michael.    There  is  however,  about  fi  or  7  miles  north- 
west of  the  town  of  Ane^ra.  a  wide  depre.ssion,  from  the 
crevices  of  which  sulphuric  vaponrs  issiie  in  ubnndance, 
and  which  is  surrounded  by  lulls  composed  of  pumice- 
stune.    It  is  called  Furnas  de  Euxofre.    It  is  stated  that 
these  crevices  were  formed  bv  the  earthquake  of  1614, 
which  was  the  last  experieneeo  in  the  island,  vp  to  1841, 
when  the  town  of  Praya  wia  cmnpletely  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  the  whole  island  suffered  much.   Tlie  in- 
terior of  the  island  does  not  contain  many  steep  or  inac- 
cessible rocks,  which  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
earl  l'  --,lips  which  have  been  very  frequent,  and  still  happen 
(Voin  tune  to  time.   The  most  elevated  part  of  the  island 
;^  in  the  middle,  and  extends  from  east  to  wect,  where  it 
terminates  with  Punta  Seretta.  Near  this  cape,  and  north> 
eart  of  it,  the  gronnd  seems  to  attain  its  greatest  eleTation, 
which  however  probably  does  not  exreed  '.UXlO  feet  above 
thesen-Icvel.    The  elevated  rocky  eoast  aloim  the  western 
and  northern  shores  cannot  be  appr<jaehe<l  wMhout  great 
dnneer  by  lnrc:e  vessels,  and  the  whole  island  has  only 
three  haibonrs,  Praya  on  the  east,.  Angra  on  the  south, 
and  Biscoitos  on  the  north-west,  but  the  anchorage  is  bad, 
and  with  certain  winds  resseia  are  obliged  to  seek  the 
open  tea.  The  soil  is  composed  of  volcanic  ashes,  pumice- 
stone,  slaiEfs,  decompo.sed  lava,  a  quantity  of  ferru- 
ginous matter,  a  small  portion  of  clay  or  sand,  and  a 
little  limestone.    But  a  laree  quantity  of  vegetable  matter 
!-  n.ived  with  these  materials,  which  imparts  to  the  soil 
1  eoTisidcrable  degree  of  fertility.  Grain  is  only  cultivated 
un  the  more  lerel  and  low  traeti  along  the  tea-coast.  The 
interior  is  oveicnmn  with  treci. 

No  meteorological  observationi  have  been  published, 
but  the  climate  is  known  to  be  verj'  moderate,  its  it  is 
stated  that  the  averaffe  ranse  of  the  thermonu-ter  i-,  only 
from  50"  to  75°,  and  rarely  exceeds  these  two  extremes. 
But  the  weather  is  nevertheleiis  subject  to  great  chan<;es. 
and  is  only  settled  between  the  summer  solstice  and  the 
autumnal  equinox.  Showers  Of  nun  are  lirequent  through- 
out the  year,  and  in  winter  to  TKileiit  as  to  eaase  constant 
ciianges  in  the  face  of  the  country,  washing  away  enormous 
ntstft  of  pumie»-stone  from  the  mountains,  throwing 
dow^n  projectin<:  portions  of  the  rocks  conijiosed  of  soft 
vol  came  materials,  and  leaving  the  sunhce  o!  the  rocks 
and  hciffhts  in  many  places  quite  dolifnt.-  n|  -oi!.  The 
number  of  fine  days  is  estimated  at  about  20U,  and  the 


wet  ones  at  sixty.  The  sea  which  surrounds  the  Azores  is 
remarkable  for  tne  incessant  gusts  and  gales  to  whieh  it  is 
subject,  on  which  account  it  is  rather  dreaded  by  t»eamea. 
This  phenomenon  is  probably  connected  with  the  Gulf- 
•tmnw  which  reaches  the  most  westeni  inlands  (Floreaud 
Ooivo%  and  frequently  extends  over  the  whole  group.  AB 
navigators  have  observ  ed  the  frequency  of  these  gostt  and 
sudden  squalls,  especially  along  tne  northern  edge  of  the 
Gi)^l-streum.  The  prevailing  winds  duriutr  the  winter 
range  between  north-west  and  south-west ;  the  south-west 
wim  generally  blows  in  strong  gales,  and  is  attended  by 
heavy  rains.  During  the  summer  the  most  frequent  are 
northerly,  north-easterly,  and  easterly  winds;  but  at  all 
seasons  the  changes  of  the  winds  ai«  frequent  and  sudden, 
and  render  the  navigation  between  the  islands  very 
tedious. 

The  soil  beine:  more  suitable  to  anicidtnre  and  i>astur- 
age  than  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  crain  and  cattle  are 
the  staple  articles.  ITie  principal  objects  of  cultivation 
are  wheat,  Indian  com,  flax,  French  and  broad  beans,  and 
a  Uttle  iMurley.  The  yearly  produce  of  the  grain  it  stated 
to  be  720,000  bushels,  and  tome  is  exported  to  Usbon, 
Oporto,  and  IVIadeim.  The  most  common  vegetables  are 
yam.'',  polaluo,  s'.\ec1  potatoes,  onions,  and  capsicumit.  All 
ttie  fruil-ti res  ol  souliurr.  Kiiroiie  succeed,  but  their  cul- 
tivation has  been  neglected  until  lately,  when  the  inhabit- 
mtt  have  begun  to  apply  themselves  to  that  of  the  orange* 
tvM*  and  the  oiaafet  Terceira  are  now  hardly  infenoi 
to  thote  of  StTlfiebac],  and  arc  largely  exported  It 
Emrland  and  Hamburg.  The  vineyards  are  extensive, 
and  their  annual  procuice  exceeds  -WOO  pipes,  but  the 
wine  is  converted  into  l)randy,  and  the  wine  consumed 
in  the  island  is  imported  lioiii  Fayal.  The  apples, 
l)ears,  tigs,  chestnuts,  and  wallnuls  are  tolerably  good. 
On  the  declivities  there  are  some  pine-woods  and  beech, 
but  the  hi^er  parts  are  covered  with  underwood  aod  im> 
penetrable  bushes  oi'  briars,  among  which  are  maa|]r  OTCT- 
greens,  such  as  myrtle,  jtmiper,  and  box,  with  ttntltod 
cedars.  Quantities  of  orchillaare  collected  frori!  the  rocks, 
(.'attle  are  numerous,  and  of  good  sue  in  the  cuHivated 
parts,  and  those  part.s  which  arc  not  cultivated  serve 
as  pasture-grounds  for  stieep  aod  goats.  Goats  aie  rather 
numerous.  On!  v  a  flaw  tottll  hoiMt  ate  reared ;  the  oxen 
and  iise%  which  art  nomcrous,  ar^  used  as  beattt  of 
burden.  Hogs  are  veiy  nuraerons,  and  are  fed  on  Indian 
corn  and  chestnuts.  There  are  no  wild  animals,  except 
rabbits,  and  no  poisonous  reptiles.  Fowls  and  turkeys 
abound.  Theie  are  thousands  of  blackbird-i,  woodcocks, 
and  partridges,  but  no  pheasants  nor  peacocks.  Fish  is 
said  to  be  aboiidaiit.  Bonetintt  whalta  an  teen  near  tht 
island. 

In  1820  the  population  amounted  to  40,717,  and  ia  188t 
it  wat  ettimated  at  80,000  individuals,  which  gives  more 
than  192  persons  to  each  square  mile,  rather  a  large  pro- 
portion when  it  is  considered  thai  much  more  than  naif 
the  island  is  not  cultivate<l  and  does  not  produce  lood  for 
man.  Lincolnshire  has  only  130  to  each  square  mile, 
acconlintc  to  the  census  of  1841.  This  population  is  settled 
in  three  townt  and  fi^een  villages.  Aiigra  is  the  capital. 
[Amoju.1  Fniyih  wliich  hat  about  9000  inhabitanti,  it 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  bcontiftil  sandy,  deep,  indented 
bay,  well  defended  by  nature  and  art.  and  has  some  com- 
merce Willi  Portugal  and  Madeira  :  it  exports  grain  and 
live-stock. 

Very  good  linen  and  coarse  woollen-cloth  is  made  on 
the  island  for  hotne  consumption.  Coarse  earthenware  is 
also  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  clay  for 
whidi  it  imported  from  Santa  Maria,  the  exports  con- 
sist of  grain  and  live-stock,  which  gp  to  Portugal  and 
Madeira,  and  of  brandy,  oranees,  and  orchilla,  which  go  to 
foreign  countries.  ( hiefly  F.iu^land  and  Hamburg.  The 
iniiwrts  are  principally  coarse  cotton  fabrics,  some  woollen- 
cloth,  hardware  and'  cnt'ery,  and  cod,  BHMt  of  whidl 
articles  are  brought  from  England. 

Terceira  wat  diteovered  in  1445  by  some  Portuguese  na- 
vinton  who  wen  ntuniog  to  £urope  from  Cape  Verde, 
and  it  then  nceived  its  present  appellation,  being  the 
third  of  the  Azores  in  ll.c  oi  h  r  cf  discover)-.  It  was  then 
uninhabited,  but  it  was  iinnudiaiely  settled  by  several 
families  from  Portutral.  In  l-'iKO.  when  Philip  II.  took 
nossession  of  Portugal,  the  inhabitants  declared  against 
nim,  and  repulsed  his  fleet  from  their  shores  ;  hut  in  ir.8.'> 
they  wttc  obliged  to  tabnit.  In  1&28,  waen  Don  Miguel 
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nad  abolished  the  conbtitutioiial  Erovornraent  of  Portugal, 
and  proclaimed  hini.self  absolute  kinjr.Teirtira  declared  for 
Donna  Maria ;  and,  in  1829,  a  large  fleet  and  army  sent 
by  Don  Miguel  for  the  conquest  of  the  island  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  Iom  from  the  town  of  Preya.  In  1831 
the  other  iiuuidi  of  th«  group  were  reoorered  for  Donna 
Maria  a  imall  mnhber  «>r  troops  mt  there  from  Tcr> 
ceira. 

Ashe"s  IJi\liinj  iif  thf  .h(/rr^  or  fVestern  Islands:  Von 
Buch's  Fhysikalmche  lieschreibtin^  <fi^r  Canarisrhen  In- 
$fln;  Fowler's  Journal  of  a  Tnur  in  tin-  <.!uit<  <</  Xnr 
Vork,  and  Return  to  England  by  i/ir  H'f stern  Inlands ; 
Boid's  Description  the  Azores  or  tVestern  Islands  ;  and 
Capt.  Bartholotoew,  in  Ltmihn  Qeographkal  Journai^ 
Tof.  iv.) 

TEREBELLA.  [TtHTOOUP*.]  (N.B.  Thil  oomee  too 

near  to  TcrcbellumA 

TEREBELLA'RIA.  a  ffenua  of  Polypiiria,  indudod 
Blainville  in  the  family  of  Milleporaia. 

TEIIEBELLU>T,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  genus  of  te^ 
taceous  molluska,  placed  by  Cuvier  amoiw  hi!)  Pectini- 
branchiate  Oaatropoda,  between  OmUa  and  roluta ;  by  De 
Blainville  amonc  baa  Angfputomata,  between  Conut  and 
Oliva :  and  by  lune  between  Mitra  and  AneiUaria. 

The  fos>il  Ti-rebeUumeoimiMhm  ia  the  ^rpe  of  MooIp 

fort's  cell"?*  St'rajifis. 

(Ifiwrir  ('huracler. — Animal ? 

Shell  delicate,  polished,  subcylindrical.  rolled  upon 
itself;  the  apex  pointed;  the  aperture  lon^tudinal  and 
triangular,  ver}'  narrow  behind  and  notched  before :  edge 
of  the  right  lip  simple  and  trenchant ;  eolumellar  border 

lOOOttu  truncated,  and  sli^hfly  proloneed  forwards. 

TTiere  appears  to  be  but  one  recent  species  known,  Tere- 

De  liiainviile  divides  the  genus  into  two  seclionit: — 
A.  Species  whose  spire  is  visible,  and  whoae  aperture 

i*  aborter  than  the  abell.  (ZVtitMftMi.) 
n.  Spedet  whose  spire  is  nearly  entirely  hid  by  the 

rollini;  up  of  the  whorls  of  the  spire,  and  whose 
aperture  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  shell.  {Seraphs, 

fossil.) 

£xample,  TerebeUum  tubuiatum. 

Dfucrfpfnm.— Shell  aubttlate^jrlindrioalt  laiher  thin, 
smooth,  and  polished ;  the  apire  dutinct ;  ttie  outer  lip  at- 
tached to  the  columella. 

There  are  at  least  four  varieties : — 

A.  Clouded  with  cheiitnut,  quadrifasciate,  or  with  tlie 
colour  in  patches. 

B.  Ornamented  with  flexuous  wbipinl  or  tnimoENly  ob- 
lique cheatnut  lines. 

C.  Thicklv  dotted  with  lioh  ohsitiwt 

D.  Entirely  white. 
£oM%.— Iho  iMt  late 


T«i*b*Uui  wbulabutt. 

Fossil  Terkhslla. 

The  foaiQ  spedes  appear  to  belong  to  the  Teitiar}-  for- 
mation. Eoeene  pcrioa  of  LycU  (Grignon,  &e.).  M.  Des- 
hayes,  in  hblwles,  notices  bat  two,  Tbr^Ma  amvabi' 
Inn  .lad  fat^fktrmtt  the  sama  that  are  teeorded  by  La- 

ouurk. 
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Tncbrllum  eoBTolutiUB.  (Oeniu  StropAi  <«f  Montfott.) 

TEREBINTA'CE.*,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonom 
plants.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  abounding  in  a  resinou«. 
gummy,  caustic,  poisonous,  and  sometimes  tuillcy  juicr. 
The  leaves  are  alternate  and  simple,  temate,  or  pinnate. 
The  flowers  are  terminal  or  axiUaiy,  mostly  umsexusL 
The  calyx  is  small.  The  petab  and  stamens  are  wraal  is 
number  to  the  divi>i('ns  of  the  calyx  ;  sometimes  tne  sti- 
mens  are  twice  the  number ;  the  disk  is  fleshy  ;  ovsij 
simple ;  fruit  indehisocntt  with  a  singte  enUmflnnom 
seed. 

This  order  was  eon.sUtuted  by  .lussieu,  and  is  adopted 
by  De  Candolle,  Amott,  Don,  and  other  wiiteis  on  syste- 
matic botany.  .Brow  n  haA  however eonstracted  five  oraet« 

froiji  thif,  viz.,  Anacardiacec,  Butaemcee,  Connaiace*. 

Spondiaeeflp.  and  AmyridaceiB.   Hiese  orders  have  been 

reco!rni>ed  by  Kuiilli.  Lindley.  and  others  ;  :uid  tlu-ir  r\<A- 
nictcrs  anil  jiropertu-s  are  piven  in  this  work  under  their 
respective  iiiinies.  [Anac.vudiai  i  k  :  Bi  KslBACU ;  00!i« 
NAKACK  F.  ;  SeuNKI^C  E.t  ;  Am\'KI1>£.s.1 

TF.'H KHU.V.    [Kntomostomata,  vol.  ix.,  p.  4B3.] 
T£lt£BKA'LIA.  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  cenm  id 
testaceous  Gastropods,  arranged  by  him  mdcr  tm  Cm- 
thincr;  the  fifth  subbmily  of  his  £KnwiMito,  and  thm  i 

charai  tenzed  :  — 

Outer  lip  iinscli  dilated,  L'euemlly  uniting  at  it.-*  ba**?  to 
the  inner  lip,  leaving  a  round  perforation  at  the  base  U 
the  pillar;  channd  traneate,  opereolmn  nrand.  (JUalm- 
coiop/.) 

Bur.Stvainson  places  the  genus  brtween  Pinna  [Mkl«- 

ifOFsn]  and  AAinoc/diPiV,  8w. ;  and,  among  other  specso^  1 
refers  to  Terebralia  Teleseopium,  Cerithium  TeteMeophm 
of  authors.  [Entomostomata,  vol.  ix.,  p.  jril.] 

Whatever  may  be  thoui;lil  of  this  genus,  the  name.  tVor" 
its  coming  so  nonr  to  Tfirl/ni,  may  produce  confu'-aon 

The  rea.soiis  for  not  admitting  Pireaa  as  a  genus  will  be 
found  in  the  artu  le  MklanopsIS. 

TfiREBRA'TULA.  CBaAcmorona.Tol.T«  p.3Uj 
TEREDI'NA,  atflstaeeoos  moUnsk  of  the  fkmily  Tubi'  \ 
colai  of  Lamarek,  and  bdonging  to  fha  Aii&macm  of  Ds 

Blninville. 

Gf  neric  Character. — Valves  equal,  but  inei^uilatrrni  . 
umbones  prominent ;  when  closed,  orb-Uke  with  a  widi- 
angular  opening  in  front  and  a  subcircular  aperture  at  thf 
back.  Tube  testaceous,  subcylindrical,  wini  %  tenmaai 
posterior  extremity,  without  any  septum,  unitiqg  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  two  vdves. 

This  genus  is  fossil  only.  Lamarck  places  it  botwosa 
Septaria  [Tkkkoo]  and  IVrwiv;  Cavier  betwoaa  Fbic- 
LANA  and  Clavaokli..\. 

Mr.  SwaiiLson  arranges  it  in  hia  fluily  PAolidtf,  wai 
makes  it  a  subgenus  of  Teredo. 

Mr.  J.  £.  Gmy  places  Teredina  amaog  the  PkcMe 
between  Jouaimttta  and  Thredlp. 

M.  Swhayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Ijunarek.  ohaeiru 
that  this  curious  genus  was  net  well  kno-.v  n  to  that  no* 
logiit.   The  TiTedina,  M.  Dcshayes  remarns,  u  a  t>uc 
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cldlniJar  Pkolas  fixed  at  the  tnd  oi  a  tube,  and  has  in 
Iket  the  exterior  characters  of  the  FhUade*.  It  csmes  au 
escutcheon  on  tiie  umbones,  and  within  U  is  ]^ravlded  with 

those  appencLii^es  wliich  so  readily  distinguish  the  Trre- 
dinet  and  the  Phnladen  from  other  genera.  The  shell  is 
always  external,  and  soldered  by  the  posterior  extremity  of 
its  valves  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  which  is  very 
thick  and  terminated  by  a  bladdih  put  of  a  horny  appear- 
ance, vrhose  internal  atnihce  it  eooMtimes  dindea  into 
eight  regular  carinatiane. 

M.  DesliKVi  -  in  his  Tables,  pves  two  ncelea,  Tereditm 
pertonala  and  a  new  spocies,  both  I'rom  the  tertiary  beds 
(.Eot'ftH'  of  I, )•'!!;.  Ill  tlie  last  odition  of  I-ainarek  no 
notice  is  taken  of  the  new  ajM-cics,  and  to  the  second 
species,  TWedina  bacillum,  recorded  by  Lamarck,  is  ap- 
pended a  note  stating  that  this  last  does  not  belong  to  the 
genua  TnwHna;  and  that,  aeeovdiaf  to  the  description 
and  figure  of  Brocchi,  it  can  on]y  be  a  Claragella  or  a 
FUhikma;  hut  that  it  is  not  Ckmagella  tibialis,  as  M.  de 


Tcrtditu  prnMiata.   (Conriafnon,  lie.) 
a. Mb*  wilknlTM;  6,  tha  other t«miMUoa  oi  th«  tulj^;  cmtomut 

TEUE'DO,  the  name  civen  by  I.inn:i  us  to  a  fi;envis  of 
testaceous  muUusks,  higlUy  interesting  on  account  of  the 
ravages  which  one  of  the  apeciea  eomn^ti  upon  niboMrged 
wood. 

Linno-us,  in  thetwdfth  edition  of  the  '  Systema  Naturae,' 
placed  the  mnus  among  his  Vtrmet  tettacea,  between 
StrpiUa  ana  SbMIs.*  nor  ia  this  certainly  inapt  position 
to  De  wondered  at  when  WO  oonider  tbc  YOljr  wfiuit  State 

of  malacology  in  his  day. 

Cuvier,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  *  H^gne  Animal,'  makes 
Teredo  one  of  tiie  genera  of  his  E^ermit,  the  fifth  family 
of  his  Acejjhaious  rettasaaMi  inMigiag  the  gems  between 
PMoM  and  Fiatulana. 

M.  de  BtunviUe  arranges  the  genus  in  the  tentii  Ihmiljr 
(Adetmaeeai)  of  his  Pyioridiam,  between  Teredifta  and 
Fittuiana.  immediately  after  which  comes  Septaria. 

Ijunarck  had  placed  the  genus  among  his  Tubicoli^s, 
and  M.  Rang  adopts  that  arrangement,  giving  it  a  poaition 
however  between  Joitannelia  and  Fi»lul<iria,  next  to  wliich, 
and  immediately  before  Tkrbdina,  St-^luria  appeai-s. 

Lamarck  end^ed  with  this  genus  his  Tubicoliet,  which 
ar9  inunediately  followed  by  the  PMadairu.  Teredo  is 
Innediately  preceded  by  Teredina,  and  this  again  Inr 
Septariu.  In  speakint'  of  the  last-named  genua,  M. 
l>e«haye!j,  in  the  last  idition  of  Lamarck,  obsierves 
Miat  ailhoui;h  the  animal  and  the  shell  of  Stytaria 
:iie  not  known  to  him,  the  great  portions  of  its  testa- 
cc-DUs  tube  or  sheath,  which  he  had  seen,  convinced 
liim  that  the  animal  is  analogous  to  that  of  tlic  Fittuiarue, 
whieh  differ  fitnn  it  principally  in  sixe  only ;  and  because 
it.-,  twe  anterior  siphons  arc  very  long,  ancf  farm  for  them- 
»clve4  each  a  pariicular  testaceous  sheath.  The  animal 


ought  therefore  to  have  poeteriorily,  he  remarks,  a  bivalve 
shell,  which  had  escaped,  those  who  have  collected  the 
great  tolw,  ofthe  poTOons  of  it  which  we  see  in  cabinets. 

Si.  Deshayes  goes  on  to  state  that  he  has  only  seen  a  few 
septa,  unequally  distant  and  entirely  incomplete.  Some 
FistuUttut',  he  adds,  have  also  vaulted  septa  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  their  sheath ;  but  the  diminished  or  anterior 
part  of  this  oihni  colly  partienlar  tubes  p>q}ecting  out  - 
wards  (1835). 

Again,  when  Lamandc  conclades  hie  observations  by 
saying  that,  for  the  rest*  tiic  Ajptena  is  hardly  anything 
but  an  exaggerated  Flthdana,  and  scarcely  aesenres  to 

be  distinenishcd  as  a  gpn\is.  M.  Deshayes  declares  that  if 
we  substitute  for  the  word  Fi^/u/unu  that  of  Teredo,  these 
remarks  would  be  pertVctly  ju>f.  Thi>  ijenus,  he  adds 
(Lamarck's  Heptaria),  which  liad  been  believed  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  saaaof  India,  has  been  found  some  yens  snice 
in  the  MeditenMiMn  ;^  and  h»  icfeis  to  the  pKptt  pab- 
lishcd  on  tint  anhnal  in  the  *  Annales  des  Scienees  et  de 

rindustrie  du  Midi  do  la  France,'  Marseille.  1KV2.  by  M. 
Mathiron,  in  which  tliat  naturalist  proves  the  animal  of 
Septaria  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Teredo  :  and  this  resem- 
blance, says  M.  Desliayea,  in  conclusion,  confirms  his  own 
opinion  of  Um  nccMBity  Of  uniting  the  Stftariee  and  tiie 
Teredinee. 

Vb,  Hwsanson  (Ifo^aeDfam,  1810)  plccca  Teredo  wifhtht 
subgenera  Teredo  and  TWmhm,  at  the  end  of  the  '  Pho' 

lid«; 

Mr.  .T.  E.  Gray  arranE;e«  Teredo  between  Tereaina  and 
Bankia,  under  his  Phofadce,  the  tirst  family  of  his  second 
order  {Claihpoda)  of  Conchifera.    Septaria  is  introduced, 
with  a  query,  into  his  second  family,  Gaitroc/uenidof. 
Oboamzation. 

It  is  now  86ynn  Mice  Sir  Everaid  (then  Mr.)  Home 
hdd  before  tiie  Royal  Society,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Clift  in  makin;^  the  drawin:^,  and  the  aid  of  Sir  Benjamin 
(then  Mr.)  Brodie,  his  Ohstrmlioji.i  un  the  Shell  of  the 
Si'd-H'nrin  /ound  on  the  Coast  cf  Sumal rn,  proving  tl  to 
belong  to  a  Species  of  'I'rnilii,  trtth  an  account  qf 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Teredo  Xtiralts.  Sir  Everard  rcnarlDl 
that  the  internal  stiucture  and  economy  of  Tereduu*  were 
iO  HtU«  known,  aind  so  nraeh  of  wlutt  was  said  of  then  by 
Sellius  was  so  vague,  that  it  became  necessary  to  acquire 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  common  Teredo  navalit, 
before  any  adequate  idea  could  be  formed  of  the  new 
species,  which  he  names  Teredo  gigantea. 

On  examining  the  shell  of  Teredo  navaOe  ntUHo  in  the 
wood.  Sir  Everard  found  its  external  on&ce  very  small, 
just  large  enough,  in  Act,  to  give  a  passage  to  the  two 
small  tUMB.  Ine  greatest  tliicfcneis  observed  was  of  an 
inch.  The  eanal  in  the  wood  at  its  termination,  and  for 
an  inch  in  length,  was  not  lined  with  shell,  but  smeared 
over  with  a  dirty  green-coloured  mucus,  which  was  also 
spread  \ipon  the  last-tunned  portion  of  shell.  According 
to  .Mr.  Hatchetl  s  analysis,  the  shell  of  Teredo  navalie  was 
perfectly  similar  to  that  of  Teredo  gigantea,  being  devoid 
of  phorohate  of  lime,  and  oompoaed  of  97  parte  of  carbo* 
nate  of  lime  and  8  of  animal  matter. 

While  the  animal  was  in  the  shell  afire  and  undisturbed, 
what  is  termed  the  head  wa.s  in  contact  with  the  end  ofthe 
canal  in  the  wood  :  but,  on  layinir  the  Iiead  liare,  it  was 
drawn  in  lor  an  inch  into  the  shell.  The  body  of  the  animal 
iUled  the  area  of  the  shell  completely,  but  appeared  much 
aaaaller  when  taken  out,  in  consequence  of  the  sea-water 
wUeh  it  contained  having  escaped.  The  largest  of  flie 
worms  examined  which  were  of  different  lengths  measured  8 
inches  in  length.  Many  of  them  were  alive  24  hours  after 
being  removed  from  their  shell,  and  in  these  the  heart  was 
seen  to  palpitate.  The  blood  in  the  vessels  going  to  the 
head  was  red,  as  also  the  parts  near  the  fivcr ;  DVt  this 
colour  disappeared  soon  after  death. 

The  head  of  the  worm  was  enclosed  between  the  two 
conom  iMring  shells,  so  that  what  Sir  Bvarard  calls  the 
Ihce  was  the  only  part  exposed.  Theee  dielb  were  united 
together  on  what  is  termed  the  back  part  of  the  head  by  a 
very  strong  digastric  muscle,  having  a  middle  tendon  from 
which  the  fibres  go  off  in  a  somewhat  radiated  direction, 
partly  for  insertion  into  the  concave  surface  of  each  shell, 
and  partly  into  a  long  fiemicircularj)rc>cess  projecting  flpom 
the  posterior  part  of  each  shell.  Ttie  two  incloee  the  aeso> 
phagus  and  other  parts  smrounding  it.  The  double  moscle 
was  inclosed  in  a  .smooth  shining  ftscia.  When  first  ex> 
posed  it  was  of  a  bright  red. 
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On  tha  0]qfNMit«  mle  of  tbe  aead  the  ab«Uft  w«ro  unil««l 
by  a  luwment  fiNMi  vAiioh  fbe^  iim  at 
thift  pan  were  two  amall  tooth-like  processes,  one  from 
the  narrow  edge  of  each  shell,  where  they  were  joined 
together. 

From  tlu-  middle  of  the  exposed  part  of  the  head  pro- 
jected a  kind  of  probuicis;  whic-li  iti  the  hviiii;  uuuiial  had 
a  vemiicuiar  niolioiK  its  extremity  was  covered  by  a 
cuticle  not  unhke  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  On  removing 
thus  (he  ea^  immediately  beneath  it  waa  found  to  con- 
tain a  hard  brown-coloured  gelatiiunis  anbatanee,  like  a 
Floren  •  flr  k  I'h  tin  '  irsje  end  uppermo«t  in  form.  Sir 
Everimi  remark;,  iiia.1  to  ihis  proboscis  has  no  orilice,  then! 
is  reason  to  heUeve  that  it  adheres  to  the  wood,  aetiiikC  its  a 
centre-bit,  while  the  animal  at  work  with  the  shell,  and 
tlius  the  canal  in  the  wood  is  perfectly  cylindncal.  Tbe 
mouth  waa  nearly  ooncealed  bjr  tbe  v^emm  of  the  pro- 
bosda.  bttt«  when  axpoied,  pveauftedT  a  y«it  diatiiiet  nwnd 
orifice  between  the  prDboacia  and  the  laifa  digaitric 
inu-scle. 

'  The  lx)dy  of  the  worm,'  proceeds  Sir  EverarJ.  '  is  in- 
closed in  one  general  covering:,  extending  from  tiic  base 
of  the  boring  shell,  with  which  it  is  firmly  connected  to 
the  root  of  the  two  lonall  tubes,  which  q)pear  out  of  the 
wood.  It  terminates  in  a  small  double  fold  fonniog  a  cup, 
on  the  inaide  of  which  are  fixed  the  long  amaU  atema  of 
two  opereula,  which  become  broad  and  flat  towards  their 
other  extremity.  These,  when  brought  tosjether.  shut  up 
tilt  i>hdi,  and  luclost!  tlie  two  eontracled  tubes  withm  it: 
not  one  operculum  corresponding  to  each  tube,  l)ut  in  a 
tiansvene  direction.  In  tne  Teredo  gigantea,  the  oper- 
eula are  similarly  situated,  ciieh  shutting  up  one-half  of 
the  bifuroaiioa.  At  the  baae  of  thiacup  the  general  covet- 
iag  is  thick  and  Itgamentoiu,  for  aboiit  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  leiitflh,  wliere  the  stems  of  fhe  oprrcnla  are  con- 
nected with  it  ;  and  at  one  npiit  of  fliis  thukpnud  part 
tiicre  i-.  an  adhesmn  to  the  cyhndrical  shell,  which  is  tin; 
only  pjirt  ot  the  animal  connected  with  it.  There  is  & 
depression  in  the  shell  pointing  out  this  ^Ml.  The  double 
told  of  the  outer  oorering,  that  forma  the  cop,  eontaina  the 
sphincter  musde,  which  doees  the  orifice  by  bringing  the 
opennila  totrether.  Tlie  general  covering  is  composed  of 
two  mtnibmues,  the  outer  the  strontrest.  and  made  up  uf 
circular  fibre».  tlic  inner  nnicli  liner,  havini:  no  tibrous 
structure.  On  the  back  ul  tiiu  auinini,  tlu»  covertag  is* 
tirnily  connected  to  the  parts  underneath,  and  is  there 
strongest.  On  the  belly  it  forms  a  cavity,  and  ia  thinner. 
It  is  everywhere  sufficiently  transparent  to  abow  the  differ- 
ent viacera  through  it.' 

Sr  Everard  Home  began  his  dissection  by  dividing  this 
covering'  ;iiid  exposing  it.s  cavity,  into  which  tliere  are  two 
natural  ujxMiinffs:  one.  that  of  iIm  Isugest  of  the  above- 
<lescribed  lube;',  by  which  it  receives  the  water  from  the 
sea;  the  other,  a  transverse  slit  under  the  union  ot  the 
boring  shells,  one-quarter  of  an  inch  long,  openine  into  the 
apace  before  the  mouth.  The  author  states  that  tbe  smaller 
tube  has  no  communication  with  this  cavity,  and  that  there 
is  none  between  this  cavity  and  that  of  tlie  belly,  the  vis- 
cera having  a  proper  covering'  of  their  own  :  the  breathiiiij 
organs  hfuvever,  wliu-ii  are  atlacbtd  on  tlie  jiostennr  sur- 
face of  tins  cavity,  are  described  a»  having  their  timjxed 
edge  loose  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  salt  water , 
90  that  the  larger  tube  is  constantly  aj^lying  salt  wat«r  to 
them,  and  conveying  it  to  tito  ammd'a  mouth  through  the 
aperture  for  that  purpose. 

DigetUi-e  SysUfn. — ^The  head  and  abdominal  viscera 
Wire  found  to  occupy  about  oat' -third  of  the  animal's 
leiiglii,  th<-  brtmthin^  orgajw  another  Uard,  mid  the  apace 
between  llu  u  tt  rmuiation  and  the  ends  of  the  small  tubes 
the  remaining  third.  The  oesophagus  was  very  short, 
lying  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  On  the  right  were  two 
large  approximated  glands  cooneeted  with  its  coaL  The 
oes<iphairus  gradually  swelling  out  beeame  stwaaoh,  which 
extenially  a[ipeareii  as  :i  lartrc  bag,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  abdoiutsn  ;  tlu;  mte.>line  commenced  close  to 
the  termination  of  the  oesophagus  ;  but  w  hen  tlic  stomach 
was  laid  open,  a  septum  appeared  dividing  it  into  two  dis- 
tinct bags,  except  at  the  lower  end,  where  they  comrauni- 
oate.  It  may  Uierefore  be  said,  obeervea  Sir  Ktranidi  to 
be  doubled  on  itsdf.  In  tboae  worma  whfeh  wen  cia- 
mined  alive,  the  stomachs  were  quite  empty :  but  in  some 
preserved  specimens  tlie  eontcnta  were  a  yellow-colourad 
pulp,  of  which  we  ahall  have  tomf  mora  pNsanlljr:  the 


quantity  m  a  wptdnmtHm  the  British  Museum  waa  ahool 

10  grains. 

The  intestine  was  very  small,  and  became  dilated  into  s 
cavity,  containing  a  hard,  white,  globular  body,  of  the  aie 
of  a  lartje  pin  s  head,  and  then  made  a  tnr:i  i^;  n  il»t!f. 
Here  the  liver  is  atlai:hed  to  the  sumach,  tu  which  it  to&ly 
iulht  res.  Tho  gut  passed  forwards  till  it  reached  the  tea- 
tral  line  of  the  stomach,  oppooite  the  septum  and  conti- 
nued its  course  along  that  viscus,  passing  round  its  Imni 
end  and  up  agmn  on  the  opposite  side.  It  was  then  cqa- 
tinued  on  one  ude  of  the  oesophagus  nearly  as  high  asfhr 
mouth,  where  it  was  reflected  over  the  middle  ti ndoti  d 
the  digastric  muscle  of  the  t)uriii&;  shells,  anil  ran  aiooj 
the  back  of  the  animal,  till  it  teniiinated  in  the  mmll  tube 
through  which  its  contents  are  emptied. 

Circulating  and  Rtspiratury  Syttem. — ^The  heart  was 
found  in  the  middle  between  thia  moitfhaad  the  lower  end 
(tf  the  stomaeh,  and  waa  attuated  on  the  back  of  tiie  an- 
mal.  Tlierc  were  two  auricles,  composed  of  n  "lin 
coloured  niembrauc,  whicli  opened  by  cantractcd  Viin^Jir 
oriiicfs  into  two  white  strons:  tubes,  wliich  united  to  form 
the  ventricle.  This  ventricle.  Sir  Everard  observes,  may 
be  said  to  be  continued  into  an  artery,  which  supplies  the 
viscem,  and  ascends  to  the  muscles  of  the  two  bormg 
shells.  The  heart  waa  very  looeely  eonneeted  to  thesnr* 
rounding  p;trts :  its  action  was  distinctly  seen  through  thf 
extemu  cuvunug,  and  was  obser\-ed,  in  some  instances, 
after  it  had  been  laid  b.ire.  The  first  contraction  wai  m  the 
two  auricle*,  which  sliortened  themselves  in  that  action.  A 
swelline;  of  the  ventncle,  lollowed  by  a  contraction,  h 
thus  produced.  Sir  Everard  found  that  the  artery  from 
the  ventricle  could  be  traced  up  to  the  head,  and  the 
vesada  Aom  the  auricles  ware  am  my  diatiaetly  as  te  as 
the  breathing  organs.  The  aimdes  were  Kned  with  a 
black  pirrment,  so  th^d  their  contents  could  not  be  s«"en 
througii  them  ;  and  the  coats  of  the  ventricle  "ere  too 
thick  for  transparency:  but  the  muscle  of  thu  borirs- 
shells  was  of  a  red  colour,  as  well  as  the  liver,  and  moiA 
of  the  surrounding  part*  between  the  heart  and  the  head. 

Sir  Everard  observes,  that  this  structure  of  tha  heart  ad- 
mits only  of  a  single  circulation,  as  in  other  ammahwldch 
breathe  through  the  mrdinm  nf  w  ater,  hut  that  the  mode 
of  its  beins  perfoiTiied  is  ditl'ei  cut  fioiu  liiat  m  fi-hes:  m 
the  Tfi'ftiiiii  he  remark-.,  the  bliAKl  jias^cs  directly  from 
the  heart  to  the  ditterenl  pails  of  the  body,  and  returns 
through  the  vessels  of  the  breathing  organs  to  the  heart, 
while  in  fishes  it  goes  first  to  the  breathing  organs,  and 
then  to  the  different  parts  of  the  t>ody.  This  peculiar  cir- 
culation, he  adds,  becomes  a  link  in  the  gradation  of  th«> 
modes  of  exposincc  the  blood  to  the  air  in  different  ani- 
mals:  it  appears  to  be  les^  jjerfci  t  than  in  ri>ii.-.  sjiu'e 
the  exposure  to  the  air  is  earned  on  more  slowly.  Uut  i* 
mote  perfect  than  m  caterpillars. 

Brain  attdNervouM  isi/igSem. — i»tr  h^v  erard  doubts  not  tbs 
existenee  of  tlie  brain  and  nerves  in  animals  so  perfect  ia 
their  omaa  as  the  Tbrednsat,  bat  he  fiuled  to  detect  them 
dming  nis  investigation. 

Ofiiif^r'ifivf  Syx/rni. — Sir  Fserard  Home  describes  th* 
testich's  as  two  lone  trlandnlar  substances,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  stomach,  ot'  a  wiutisli  colour  and  granulated 
structure.  FYom  each  of  them  a  duel  pai>«ed  to  the  ovana. 
which  lay  between  the  two  breathing  organs.    The  ducts 
ran  upon  their  outer  edge,  and  terminated  near  the  t>aaa 
of  the  email  tube.   In  tlUa  way,  be  renarka.Hhe  egv<t  ai* 
impregnated  before  they  paaa  Ottt  at  that  orifice.    In  the 
worms  fVom  Sheemess,  examined  in  Febmar>'.  tU«  te»- 
ticU  -.  were  >niall,  and  no  apjieaiani  e  of  ovaria  could  b.* 
j  seen  :    hut  in  specinien<  Ironi  tlio  Iluatenan  Mus4-um  the 
\  testicles  were  much  hilier,  un<l  the  ovaria  formed  two  di»- 
I  tinct  loinrituduial  rid<res:  tiiese,  when  examined  uadcr 
the  uucruscope,  were  seen  to  contain  innumenbio  saoall 
eggs-  When^tbe  ovaria  are  Mipfy,  Sir  Evcnudalalea  that 
mere  is  nothing  to  be  found  between  the  two  bteatiitaf 
!  organs  but  the  small  seminal  t«"s*;.  Is.    lie  th.  n  adverts  to 
I  (he  statement  of  Sellius,  who  says  ttiat  t!ie  7"        »at  alf 
has  its  o\  :uia  full  of  eg^.s  in  the  sprin::  atul  >  ;inr;uT  ;  thst 
they  are  met  with  as  late  as  December;  but  that  those 
individuals  which  he  examuied  in  Fabiuaiy  had  tlmir 
ovaria  flaecid  and  empty. 

With  regard  to  T^vth  gi^anlm,  tbe  aame  aotfaot  ob- 
serves that,  when  amved  at  its  full  growth,  it  closea  up 
the  end  of  ita  shell,  and  so  does  Teredo  Hopolit.  Seliiua 
balievad  that  the  animal  bj  tUa  act  focnad  ila  owe  teaeh^ 
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■nee  it  could  no  longer  destroy  the  wood  in  which  it  was 
contitined.  Sir  Everard  however  remarks  that  in  Trrrdo 
gigantea  death  is  not  a  consequence  of  Nchllion  from  the 
nbstance  in  which  it  it  imbedded.  &i  aome  of  Mr.  Chif- 
flths's  specimens  the  ahell  was  jnit  eovMred  in,  teiA  tiie 
part  close  to  the  termination  extremdy  tilin,  whilst  in 
others  it  was  increased  twenty-fold  in  thicVneM.  In  others 
ap^ain  the  shell  had  not  onlytecomo  thick,  but  the  animal 
had  receded  from  its  iirst  inclosure,  and  had  lormcd  a 
second  three  inches  up  the  tube,  and  afterwards  a  third 
two  inches  flirthv  on,  and  had  made  the  aides  thicker  and 
thidcer,  w  is  to  diminidi  the  etml  hi  proporlion  to  the 
diniinitkMi  of  its  ttwn  riie> 


Sir  Everarcf  considers  these  facts  as  proving  that  Teredo 
0ij^antea,  when  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  or  whenever  it 
IS  prevented  from  increasing  in  length,  closes  up  the  end 
of  its  ahell,  and  hvea  a  long  time  afterwaidi*  fiiniiihed 
with  (bod  from  tiieeee-waier.  nrMfeiiaealf>,heobaervea, 
closes  up  its  shell  in  the  same  manner:  it  must  therefore, 
after  that  period,  be  supplied  with  food  entirely  through 
the  medium  of  sea-water.  The  Trredmrs,  he  ndds,  turn 
round  in  the  shell,  to  which  they  are  not  attached,  and 
with  which  their  covering  only  has  a  slight  connection  at 
one  particular  spot,  to  prevent  the  extenud  tubes  irom 
being  disturbed,  liiii  motion,  Sir  Bvenud  obaerres,  ia  for 
the  purpose  of  boring. 

Generic  Character.— Animal  very  BMich  elonn^ted,  ver* 

niiform,  with  a  very  delicate  mantle,  op<  ri  in  Irunt  and  at 
Its  lower  ])art  for  the  passage  of  a  nmmtinlifomi  foot; 
tubes  separated,  very  short,  especially  that  for  the  dejec- 
tions; mouth  small ;  labial  appendage-;  short  ;  anus  situ- 
■lied  at  the  extremity  of  a  smajl  tube  floating  in  the  cavity 
ef  the  mantle;  bmnchisB  riband-like,  united  on  the  dame 
line  throu^out  their  length,  and  a  Httle  prolonjj^  in  the 
siphon;  a  muscular  ring  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
mantle  and  the  tubes,  in  which  is  implanted  a  pair  of 
pediculate<i  «orneo-ca!careous  appendages  OT  pamulcs, 
plaving  laterally  one  against  the  other. 

ale«  rather  thick,  very  short,  annular,  equally  open 
before  and  i)ehind;  tqniYalTe,  inequilateral,  angular,  with 
triantrular  vahes^  trenchant  hi  front,  and  only  touching 
each  other  by  the  two  opposite  edges  ;  no  hinge  ;  an  elon- 
gated, nearly  straight,  subflliform,  spoon-shaped  process  ; 
a  sinele  slightly-marked  muscular  impression. 

Tube  cylindrical,  straight  or  flexuous,  closed  with  age 
at  the  buccal  extremity,  so  as  to  envelope  the  animal  and 
its  shell,  always  open  at  the  other,  and  lining  the  cavity 
into  which  the  animal  has  introduced  itself. 

Such  is  M.  Ran^i's  definition  of  Tertdo^  excluding  Teredo 
ip^antea  (Septarta\  of  which  he  gives  tlie  following  de- 
hmtion,  observing  that  it  closdj^^ptOXiflNtos  tothe  zVre- 
dinet  and  Fittulanee  : — 

Animal  unknovm.  (BotlSe  ft*  psper  of  M.  Mlthlron 
above  referred  to.) 

Shell  unknown.  (But  see  the  descriptions  of  Mr.  Orif- 
ftths  and  Sir  £vetafd  Home  here  notteeo.) 

Tlute  ealeareons,  thick,  solid,  in  the  shape  of  a  very 

elongated  cone,  and  iTegularly  flexuous,  furnished  inter- 
nally with  small,  iiu otnplete,  annuliform  septa ;  terminated 
at  one  of  its  extremities  by  a  convexity,  tod  at  the  Other 
hy  two  slender  and  separated  tubes. 

The  number  of  species  of  TerMfo  (exdnsiTe  of  S^/an a) 
feeordcd  by  Lamarok  in  the  '  AwinwwiT  Mas  Vertibres' 
^1818)  were  two,  Arwb  Mssttt  and  lbnd»  yohmfallo : 


of  the  latter  Ijimarck,  who  had  s<'en  neither  its  tube  net 
its  shell,  says  that  it  probably  only  4^Sen  from  Teredo  na- 
vaiis  in  its  greatci  size,  ils  KRtger  palmnka  having  ben 
more  easily  observed. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  lU>lcs,  mdces  the  nunbet  live  living 
and  five  fossil  (tertiary),  exclusive  of  Septaria ;  and,  in 
the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  adds  to  the  two  species  above 
noticed  Tn  rdn  rnrrii tomus  ( Fintuhitiit  rurniformis.  Lam.), 
Teredo  frref^dtii'i  {FiKlulmia  gre^atti.  Lara.),  and  Teredo 
arenariux  (Sejilnria  arennria.  Lam.). 

N.B.  Lamarck  had  stated  that  the /fopan  of  Adanson 
{Sinfgal,  pi.  19,  f.  2)  belonged  to  the  Teredinet,  remark- 
ing however  that  lie  (lAoiarck)  knew  it  not.  But  M. 
Deshayes  points  oat  tiiat  M.  Rang,  on  his  return  tmm  a 
voyaire  to  Senegal,  where  he  hatl  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  Rnjuin,  found  that  this  curious  shell  belonged 
neither  to  the  Teredines,  as  Lamarck  believed,  nor  to  the 
Phniades,  as  Bosc  says,  and  still  less  to  the  GastrocAeenee, 
as  M.  de  Blainville  supposes;  but  that  it  is  a  MdlHola 
already  known,  Modiola  eaudigtra. 

TVrrab  iVhoolir.— >This  is  sufficiently  described  above, 
and  we  therefore  proceed  ts  fhe  consideration  of  its 

Food,  Habits,  ifc.  —  Some  of  the  Teredines  examined  by 
Sir  Everard  Home  were  sent  from  Sheemess  in  the  wood 
alive,  and  they  lived  in  salt-water  for  three  days  after 
being  brought  to  town.  Sir  Everard  observed  that  when 
the  suiftce  of  the  wood  was  examined  in  a  good  light, 
wMle  only  an  ineh  in  depth  in  the  water,  the  animal  threw 
out  sometimes  one,  at  ouiers  two  small  tubes.  When  one 
only  was  protruded,  the  other  almost  immediately  followed 
it.  One  of  them  was  about  three-tjuarters  of  an  inch  long ; 
the  other  only  half  that  size.  When  the  largest  waA  ex- 
posed to  its  full  extent,  there  was  a  fringe  on  the  inside  of 
Its  external  orifice  of  about  twenty  small  tentacula,  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  :  tliese  were  never  seen  except  in 
that  atatoi  ^  when  the  tube  was  retracted,  the  end  was 
flrrt  drawn  in,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  was  completely 
inverted:  and  therel'-rc  in  a  half-prof nided  state  it  ap- 

¥ eared  to  have  a  blunt  teiminatiMn  with  a  rounded  edtje. 
be  smaller  tube  was  not  invert >:il  when  drawn  in.  'These 
tubes,'  says  Sir  Everard  Home,  in  continuation,  *  wliile 
playing  about  in  the  water  appeared  at  difi'erent  limes  to 
vary  in  their  directions,  but  osoaUy  remained  at  the 
greatest  convenient  (Bitaiice  fhrtn  eacn  olber.  The  lar^fest 
was  always  the  most  erect,  and  itn  orifice  the  most  dilated  ; 
tlie  smaller  one  was  sometimes  bent  on  itself  with  its  point 
touching  the  wood.  In  one  instance,  where  a  small  insect 
came  across  the  larger  one,  the  point  of  the  smaller  turned 
round  and  pushed  it  off,  and  then  went  back  to  its  original 
situation.  In  several  instances  the  smaller  one  appeared 
to  be  the  moat  aen^e ;  since  by  touching  the  lanrer  ene 
gentlv  it  did  not  retract ;  Init  on  touching  the  smaller  one 
tney  Doth  were  instantly  dniwn  in.  Indeed  whenever  they 
were  )  c'ifl(  'ed  they  always  were  drawn  in  together.  When 
the  worm  was  confined  within  the  shell  the  orifice  was 
not  to  be  distinguished  in  the  irregular  surface  of  the 
wood,  which  was  covered  with  small  t'uci.  The  worm  ap- 
pears commonly  to  bore  in  the  direetioo  of  the  grain  ot 
the  wood,  hut  occaaionaUr  it  iiorea  aerose  the  gnin  to 
avoid  the  txaek  of  any  of  the  others;  and  in  aome  in* 
stances  there  was  only  a  semitranspiretttaenabHUW  as  a 
partition  between  two  of  them.' 

Sir  Kverard  obsen  es  that  a*  the  Trn  dn  gigantea  boreS 
in  mud,  on  which  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  subsist,  or 
even  to  receive  any  part  of  its  nutriment  from  it,  it  be- 
comes a  qnestton  wtiether  the  Teredo  navalit^  an  aainal 
of  much  smaller  nie,  derives  support  from  the  wood 
which  it  destroys,  or  is  supplied  whoUy  from  the  sea. 
The  la.st  opinion  seems  the  most  probable  to  Sir  Eveimrd, 
because  the  animal,  having  red  blood  and  veiy  perfect 
organs,  necessarily  requires  a  ereat  deal  of  nourishment  for 
the  purposes  of  growth,  and  to  suppl}  the  waste  constantly 
going  on  ;  but  if,  he  observes,  the  aggregate  of  shell  and 
animal  substance  is  taken,  it  will  be  found  eqnal  in  bulk, 
and  greater  in  ^ecifle  giavity  than  the  wood  displaced  in 
making  the  hole :  henee,  he  remarln,  it  ia  obvioas  that  the 
quantity  of  wood  which  the  animal  has  taken  Intotts  body 
is  wholly  insnflicient  for  its  formation  and  sobnstence. 
When  once  it  is  established  that  the  Teredo  can  be  sup- 
ported independently  of  the  wood  which  is  eaten,  and  can 
afterwards  subsist  when  the  communication  between  it  and 
the  wood  is  cut  ofl*,  a  doulit,  he  adds,  is  created  about  the 
woodftmning  any  part  of  ito  aliment,  and  HbMonaa  pro- 
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bable  that  the  Teredo  navalia,  like  the  Ti^edo  gigantea. 
fimoB  its  iMiUtatioii  in  a  substance  from  which  it  receives 
no  part  of  its  sustenance ;  and  that  the  sawdust  conveyed 
f  hrotiirh  the  intestines  is  not  digested,  particularly  as  that 
examint'd  by  Mr.  Hatchetthad  not  undergone  the  shghtest 
change. 

Mr.  Hatchetl  found  the  ten  prain-s  of  pulp  from  the 
specimen  above  refeired  to  to  beiiii  ini]);ilpabli'  vfijetable 
sawdust.  When  burnt  the  smoke  had  preci.>»cly  the  odour 
«f  wood;  it  formed  a  charcoal  eilDy  consumed,  and  wa^ 
conveitedinto  wiiite  ashes,  in  oraynspect  like  vegetable 
charcoal.  Sohitioa  of  potash  did  not  act  upon  ft,  as  it 
would  have  done  if  it  had  been  an  animal  snbstance. 

Sir  Everard  Home  sugKest.s  that  the  straieht  course  of 
thf  intestine  in  tlie  Ti  rrdint's  makes  it  probal)le  that  the 
sawdust  retards  the  progress  of  the  food,  so  as  to  render 
convohition  unnecessary. 

Tareda  NavaU*  has  been  found  at  depths  ranging  from 
the  sinfltiee  to  ten  flithoiiis. 


fltoU  Milabsef  Tmdo  aavalU. 
'  «.  tabM  »tth  TalTM  in  iMr  INNMaa  it  Iha  end ;  (,  c,  two  vlcwa  of  tt* 

Mbv  VBlaBsaiHSl>  (AHlflvHu)  flv&Sowsrty* 

U  is  ntd,  probably  with  truth,  that  Teredo  navali$  was 
introduced  into  Europe  from  warmer  climateii.  However 
that  may  be.  it  now  'innirtiinately  swarms  in  our  seas.  The 
ravages  of  this  apparently  insignificant  animal  are  terrible. 
Ships,  piles,  all  submarine  wood-works,  are  r^iinously 
affected  by  it :  small  as  it  is,  it  threatened  the  .submersion 
of  Holland  hy  its  destruction  of  the  dykes.  The  living 
ipecimens  wmeh  formed  the  subject  of  Sir  Eveimid  Home's 
omervations  were  furnished  from  one  of  the  royal  dockyards. 
The  rapidity  of  its  prowth  and  the  destnictive  celerity  with 
which  it  works  are  hardly  credible.  A  pieee  of  deal,  afier 
a  submcr>inii  nt"  I'nrty  days,  was  riddled  ihem.  ;i;ui  some 
had  attained  consideraljle  size.  Those  from  the  dockyard 
at  Plymouth,  examined  by  M  oi.ta^ii,  were  iu  piles  which 
had  been  leoently  taken  up  to  be  replaced  with  new ;  they 
had  ooCaeeoidtiif  to  the  inflonnation  given  to  Montagu, 
been  under  mter  above  four  or  five  years,  but  thev  were 
ereatly  perforated,  though  they  were  sound  solid  oak  when 
tney  were  driven.  The  only  eH'ectr.al  way  of  preventint^ 
the  attacks  of  this  animal  upon  piles  appears  (o  be  by 
covering  all  that  part  which  is  continually  bcniafli  the 
surface  with  short  broad-headed  nails.  The  action  of  the 
sea-water  on  the  nails  produces  a  strong  coating  of  nut, 
nid  to  be  superior  to  a  copper  sheathing. 


Th^edo  ^ij'an^ea.— Rumphius,  in  his  '  Amboiinelie  Ra- 
riteitkamer,'  gives  two  figiiKS»  here  co^ed,  of  a  species  of 
tubular  shell  found  in  shallow  water  among  mangrove- 
trees.  He  describes  the  ground  whence  they  were  brought. 

and  the  mode  in  which  the  large  end  of  the'  shell  is  closed, 
so  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  it  wa^  Ti  r<-  f  >  j,''a, 
though  the  separation  of  the  two  lubes  1  lirouuh  w  hu  h  "he 

Earts  of  the  animal  pa-ss  out  is  different  from  the  spe<  inii  n'> 
rought  home  by  Mr.  Griffiths.  This  ditf  ercn<!e  liowever. 
as  the  latter  ol)ser>es,  nuy  have  been  connected  with  the 
situation  in  whidi  the  ammal  was  fimndt  namelyt  shaUov 
water  aiiMmg  the  mangrovea. 


Tm  iB06  Captain  Maxwell  of  the  Ckleotta  Em*  fadiamaB 

Sive  to  £iir  Everard  (then  Mr.)  HooM^  *  specimen  ct  tbas 
eD,  five  feet  long,  hut  imperfect  at  both  extremities. 

The  captain  said  it  svas  brontrnt  from  Sumatra.  Several  of 
Mr.  Home's  Iriends  consulercd  it  a.s  a  mmeral  substanct. 
a  hollow  stalactite,  being  misled  by  its  radiated  stnu  turt. 
Sir  .Joseph  Banks  decided  that  it  was  a  shell,  and  it  wss 
analys<'d  by  Mr.  Hatchett.  who  found  that  it  was  i  nmpond 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  an  animal  gelatinous  subetMee. 
which  was  g^reater  in  quantity  than  in  Ckama  gigag,  bat 
less  than  in  the  common  oyster.  Mr.  Home  then  applied 
to  Mr.  Marsden.  who  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Griffiths,  and 
the  paper  of  the  last-mentioned  gentleman  immediately 
precedes  that  of  Mr.  Home  in  Pfiil.  Tratis.  for  1H06. 

j\Ir.  (irifliths  relates  that  a  short  time  after  a  very  violent 
earthquake  that  occurred  in  Sunutnt  in  the  year  1797, 
which  produced  'a most  tremendous'  inundation  of  the  sea. 
did  gieat  daiiiage»  and  caused  the  loss  of  meoy  livcBi  that 
shelu  were  procured  in  asmall  sheltered  bay  with  a  nraddy 
bottom,  BiuTounded  by  coral  reefs,  on  the  island  of  Rattoo. 
When  the  sea  receded  from  the  bay  after  the  inundation, 
they  were  seen  protrudinc:  fiom  a  bank  ot  -liu'htly  induratev! 
mud,  and  two  or  three  .specimens  were  brought  to  Mr. 
Griffiths  at  Padantr.  by  the  master  of  a  boat  trading  be- 
tween that  part  and  the  island,  fior  cocoa-nut  oil,  sea-sing, 
&c.  Mr.  GrilHtha  then  aent  one  of  hu  servants,  a  Papooa 
Coffirn,  who  waevenreivait  at  diving,  in  a  small  pcaw. 
Thb  servant  chited  that  he  had  found  the  diells  in  the 
before-mentioned  bay  and  in  an  inlet  of  the  sea.  stlckin:; 
out  of  rather  hard  mud,  mixed  with  small  stone*.  >anii. 
&c.  from  eij;ht  to  ten  inches  or  more,  and  from  one  to 
three  Mhoms  under  wpter.  Both  the  master  and  crew 
■med  Ab>,  Griflthe  that  the  aninal  tfaromout  tantecab 
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from  the  two  apertuMt  Of  tlie  apex  of  the  shell,  that 
resembled  the  small  aetinite  adhennc;  to  the  rocks  about 
RldailS,  and  that  the  body  of  the  shell  was  filled  with  a 
■ofk  nuatiiiottt  flab*  amilar  to  that  of  the  Teredo  nttvaiie^ 
but  imt  thejr  hid  waditd  out  on  account  of  itt  putridity. 
They  said  tKat  the  shells  were  in  considerable  number,  and, 
being  gently  shaken,  easily  taken  up ;  but  all  of  them 
were  mutilated  more  or  less,  the  effect  probably  of  the 
earthquake,  when  many  large  fragments  of  maJrepores, 
corals,  &c.  were  torn  from  their  seat  by  the  agitation  of 
the  sea.   Mora  than  twenty  specimens  were  brought  to 
Mr.  Griffiths,  bttt  not  one  was  complete :  a  portion  of  fhe 
shell  with  the  apex  nearly  perfect,  and  another  with  the 
opposite  closed  extremity  nearly  so,  were  however  pro- 
The  length  of  thu  loii<:ost  of  Mr.  Griffiths's  shells 
was  5  feet  4  inches,  and  the  circumference  of  tlie  base 
9  inches,  taperini:  upwards  to  2^  inches.     Ttiere  were 
other  good  ones  of  smaller  size.    Tlic  large  specimen  was 
nenly  perfect,  having  a  small  part  of  the  lower  extremity 
enfire.  Moat  of  U»  sheila  had  adhehng  to  them,  about 
one  not  or  mora  fton  the  top,  the  mall  eoclncoinb  oyster, 
small  serpulsr,  &c. ;  consequently,  Mr.  Griffiths  observes, 
they  must  have  been  protruded  that  distance  from  the 
hard  imul  ;  but  the  water  being  thick  and  discoloured,  the 
people  of  i3att(»o  had  not  taken  notice  ol  them  antecedent 
to  the  earthquake.  The  specimens  were  milk-white  on  the 
outside  and  within  were  tinged  with  yellow,  i  Mr.  Griffiths 
remarks  that,  the  large  end  of  the  ihdl  ia  completely 
doMd.  and  has  a  rounded  appearance ;  at  this  part  it  is 
*eiy  win.  The  small  end,  or  apex,  is  very  brittle  and 
divided  by  a  lontcitudinal  septum  running  down  for  eight 
or  nine  inches,  forming  it  into  two  distinct  tubes,  inclosed 
within  the  outer  one,  from  whence  the  animal  throws  out 
tentacula.   Mr.  Griffiths  goes  on  to  describe  the  substance 
of  the  sboU  as  oompoied  of  layers  having  a  fibrous  and 
ndiated  Mmeannce,  coreicd  externally  with  a  pure  white 
crust,  ana  tntemally as  having  a  yellow  tinge;  and  the 
external  surface  as  frequently  interrupted  in  a  transverse 
direction  by  a  sudden  increase  of  Uuckness,  which, ,  he 
ohMnrwk  prabiUy  indientM  different  itages  in  the  gmrth 
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TtaMfe  gtlpUltMU 

1^  MB*!!  ttt  oiiprT  ntn'mitT  nf  thr  slirll,  ttir  ratprnat  rorrrinit  hmkrn 
^■ny  mttd  ilkiwiaK  tlia  tcrmiuatinn  i  f  th>'  <i,Sf,  mti  of  whlrK  i*  l<rr<k>-n.  2.  • 
MHiSitiKilo*!  •M'«i<>B  of  that  part  of  th«iht>ll  wlwra  tiMdouble  titbMara  foimd. 

t>,,-  il  cil  riimilrt  ',  or  nmiifto,  HMCMtfMHi  Mag0w  iHfMiMl  ililaaf 
'bm  aovrr  cKtrrioiiy.    (PhU.  nwrn) 
V.a^  No.  Iftltt. 


of  the  shell,  although  they  are  at  unequal  distances,  some- 
times at  six  inchets  sometimes  at  lour,  in  the  same  shell* 
Many  of  the  shells,  he  adds,  are  iMir^  ilinigibt, 
crooked  and  contorted. 


I,  tMamiM  MMto  of  then.  t/Mog  s  ftvat  vfaw  iototlie  mUaim  Urn 
doable  tnh*.  and  thowiac  tb*  iWcliitw  of  Om  dMU  at  liMI  bhI.  t,  «■!■• 
vane  Mwtion  of  A«  at  tW  ilMHit  VMtaAM  n  ka4  bm  po&M,  ihsivte 
ttin  itrnctow,  mt  gWag  a>it      rfewwMMS  11b  iw  mMt  Utu  (nW; 


3>Mt.> 

FbesR,  ^kBEMHBa. 

M.  Deshayes  in  his  Tables  notes  five  species  of  fossil 
Teredines  in  the  tertiary  formation,  Eocene  period  of 
Lyell :— one  from  the  English  crag,  one  from  Paris,  and  four 
from  Belgium.  Mr.Lea(Coii<n6K<toR«toGeo/o«y)  zecocds 
a  species.  Teredo  eimplex,  flrom  the  Claibome  Ben,  Alabama 
(tertiary).  Professor  Sedjr^vTck  and  Mr.  Murchison  notice 
the  genus  in  their  Tcj/j/c  of  Fosnlh  found  in  the.  Gosau 
D''po\it  and  iti>  Equirnli'nts  in  thsAlp-i ,  mul  also  '  Teredo 
or  Pholaii,'  in  their  Table  of  Fossils  uf  iMuer  Styria,  as 
bdonging  to  the  '  middle  system.'  Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  Synte- 
matie  and  Strati  graphical  List  qf  I^MtU  in  the  Strata 
below  the  Chalk,  notes  the  genus,  with  n  query,  fWwn  the 
gault  of  Kent  and  Cambridge. 

TERE'NTIA.  [Cickro.] 

TERENTIAN"  METRES.  Few  subjects  connected  with 
Latin  literature  have  been  treated  with  less  succes.s  than 
the  principle*  and  laws  which  govern  the  metres  of  Latin 
comedy.  The  majority  of  readers  suem  to  look  upon  the 
writings  of  Plautus  and  Terence  as  so  much  humble  prose 
arbitrarily  distributed  ao  ea  to  preaent  to  the  eye  the 
appearance  of  verse  without  its  realities.  For  them  it 
would  be  better  if  the  whole  were  printed  consecutively, 
and  such  an  arrangement  would  in  fact  be  supported  by 
not  a  few  of  the  existing  manusi  rij>ts  (  hi  the  otlier  hand, 
there  have  been  writers  who  have  laboured  to  remove  the 
difficulties  that  obscure  the  subject,  amonz  whom  nooe 
Init  fienilev  and  Hermann  eppear  to  have  had  any  anceess ; 
and  iftiet  ifiey  have  done  stOl  leaves  the  subject  m  a  very 
unsatisfactory  position.  Even  the  writer  of  the  Life  of 
Terence,  in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle '  (published  in 
1826),  has  the  follownR  extraordinary  criticism  upon  the 
metres  of  Terence  : — *  The  sole  rule  which  he  observes 
with  tolerable  regiilarity  is  to  end  each  verse  with  an 
iamb ;  and  even  this  limitation  he  often  disregards,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  terminations  hie  eonsiste;  ti  vie,  nunc 
km  ;  audio  viotenter ;  hue  addueam  ;  kanc  Mniatron.  fee. 
with  regard  to  the  other  feet,  he  fteely  substitutn  for  the 
iamb  or  spondee,  a  trochee,  anapest-,  dactyl, double  pyrrhic, 
or  four  short  svliables.  and  a  crttic  or  !>}iort  between  two 
longs.'  &c.  This  writer  thus  s;arts  with  the  false  im- 
pression that  ail  the  verses  of  Terence  arc  reduced  by 
eiiticetottMmglenetrekCaned trimeter  iambic;  wheie* 
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m  in  iMt,  all  itlw  hive  deiit  with  tlift  flubjtet,  nkeept 
Mnkelt  «c  smM  thtt  the  poet  lntt«l  letil  mree  fbnns  of 
Teiw  which  end  trochaicftlly  :  and  his  second  fxfpption  is 
disposed  of  by  the  more  coiiftt  oithogrfiphy  niinr  '{am. 
In  England  again,  .- >  -  i  i--.  the  year  iKi?,  wc-  luivc  a 
acbeme  of  the  lerentian  meters,  wiuch  for  the  commonest 
af  those  metrot,  the  tiinwler-hmibie,  gins  us  the  follow- 
ing scale  : — 
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with  the  additiofUkl  nmeriDI  tft&t  r/tto  qiifd  hunc  may  be  a 
dactvl,  that  A»c  ouidem  est,  stutiel  }(ir,  and  the  three  lir-t 
flvllablea  of  rofuptnti,  may  pass  lor  anapesU,  &c.  Stc. 
All  this  i»  exi  pt'dinsily  nnsalisfactory,  and  it  would  be 
better  to  abandon  the  probiem  as  insoluble,  than  to  give 
emreocy  to  extravagancies  which  would  enable  us  to  find 
in  eay  given  chapter  of  Cnmr  a  seria  of  trimeterHambica. 

It  mvm.  be  admitted  that  the  metres  of  l^ie  Greek  dnuna>- 
tists,  and  more  pnrticularly  of  the  tratredians,  gratify  the 
ear  with  rhyllim-s  which.  comparativ(  ly  speakinp,  are 
smooth  and  appiofiabli-.  But  it  sliould  ne  rccaDecti'd.  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  Greek  lar.iriiatrc-  is  distinguished 
from  amon;^  other  languages  by  its  abundance  oi  words 
which  end  m  »  ■hort  qrllable,  and  the  advantage  to  the 
poet  is  toereaaed  birtlu  large  number  of  instances  where 
these  short  final  syuablef^  have  a  vo  .vel  cndin<r.  Compare, 
for  instance,  the  accusatives  singula:  fiovnav,  CvuKm',  toXiv, 
iatftovti,  with  the  Latin  rnuntirn.  Kfrrnoi,  navim,  Iconem  ; 
the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  caytytg,  Smfgovat, 
with  the  Latin  ieonet ;  the  numerala  htrmt  taeuy  with  the 
Isldu  aeptem,  decern  ;  the  verbs  rvsrin,  rv*r«««i.  with  the 
Latin  tenbitit,  eeribuni ;  the  pronouns  fit.  vi,  I,  with  , 
ie,  te.  In  fact,  the  Latin  langiuige  ext  eeds  the  Greek 
in  the  number  of  long  syllables,  as  much  a>  thu  English 
and  Gemian  ^antrlIa^e^  cxcffd  thu  Lafm. 

A  still  more  important  matter  is  tlie  liuestioa  whether  and 
how  larthe  written  language  of  the  Romans  is  an  exact  re- 
ppsentative  of  the  spoken  language.  It  aeema  to  be  a  con- 
dition of  language  in  general  that  its  pronunciation  ahoold 
alw^be  pasfling  through  a  series  of  ehroigcs,  and  that 
IhoM  changes  should  consul  for  the  moAt  part  in  the  gradual 
omission  of  It  tt ens  and  even  >ynal)!t  s.  Thus  the  Uoman 
phrase  mea  dummn  is  in  Italian  iriddntma :  in  French 
mndamr  :  in  English  VKuiiun.  ma  inn,  and  i  \  en  mum  and 
m\m.  Meanwhile,  for  the  most  pert,  the  chaujrt  s  in  urtlio- 
graphy  are  slow,  and  consetjuently  nearly  always  in  arrcar 
of  the  orthoepy.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that  tiie  sounds  of 
Enf  lish  and  Gennan  words  whidi  appear  to  the  eye  «o 
weighed  dn^m  with  consonants,  are  in  the  month  of  a 
native  tolerably  harmoniouB.  Was  such  the  eiuse  with  the 
Roman  also?  We  answer  witli  little  hesitation  in  the 
affirmative,  partly  because  the  laws  which  now  govern 
laiwuage  can  scarcely  have  been  wanting  in  antient  Italy, 
andpartiv  because  we  find  the  point  established  several 
incidental  remarks  in  Latin  writers.  Thus  Snetonius  savs, 
in  his  Life  of  Augustus  fc.  »8\  '  Orfh,<icrraphy— that'is, 
the  laws  and  principles  of  wntinir  laid  down  by  gramma- 
rians— he  was  not  very  observant  ot",  but  seems  rather  to 
follow  the  opinion  of  thoi^e  who  hold  that  we  should  write 
RM  w  e  !jpeak.  For  as  to  his  habit  of  changing  or  omitting 
not  merely  single  letters,  but  even  whole  syllabiee,  that  is 
a  common  error.'  It  should  be  observed  too,  that  Sue- 
tonius had  himself  seen  the  handwriting  of  the  emperor. 
(Ibid..c  «7.)  Again, Quintiliaiu /«»/.. XI.  3,33)  says,  'As, 
on  '!i  '1'  hand,  it  is  essential  llmt  every  word  shonld  be 
cicnrlv  articulated;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  to  reckon  up,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  every  separate  letter,  is  painful  and 
wearisome.'  In  the  same'  chapter  he  further  obirves,  •  Not 
only  is  a  coalition  of  vowels  verj-  common,  but  tome  too 
of  the  eonaonants  are  disguised  (dVattflwilmiter),  irtien  a 
vowel  ibllowB  ;'wba«  he  must  refer  toiome  other  letter  than 
wi,  probably  the  final  s  generally  and  the  final  d  of  neider 
pronouns.  Moreover  Priscian,  wlio  liy  the  way  appears  to 
nave  written  when  the  Latin  langnac'e  had  eea&ed  to  be 
^token  as  a  Uvitig  tongue,  at  times  throws  out  such  con- 
foetuKa  ca  the  following:—* I  think  that  wgO^  vigiUa, 


shonld  rather  be  fMHOoneed  f»r  syncppmw.'  We  nisk 
appeal  to  Cieero*»  authority  for  the  Act  that  a  ftial « m 

frequently  omitted  in  prommeiation.  But  there  «te  sti'! 
other  arguments  in  support  of  the  jirincipfe  for  which  *i 
are  contending.  Withm  the  limits  of  the  l-aiin  lamrutjrr 
itself  sve  find  mich  changes  actually  in  progrcs»-«. 
ma^iK.  T1ISI,  ipy-ti.f,  neijue,  atque,  tfttt^nttt,  vtderit,  tii^ 
rttnt,  prwideiUy  mihu  tukitl  quibutt  popuius,  ttgum». 
opera,  noleue,  maveh,  wotwrt/,  nomtH,  deabu*.  beccimnf 
severally  mage,  ni,  ipse,  nee,  ac,  neu,  rtdere,  ruf 
prudent,  mi,  nit,  quts,  pop/u«  (compare  also  popltcut  ,t'f- 
mm,  nprn,  potse,  mah>.  nnrtt,  nostt.  riivs  or  f//v.  PrincipU 
of  etymology  would  enable  us  to  canj'  the  list  out  to  met 
extent,  and  this  still  more  if  we  employed  the  aMlopei 
of  the  Greek  tongue. 

Again,  the  languages  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  <^ 
rived  from  the  Latin,  such  as  that  of  the  TrootMdoan.  tt« 
Itaiian.French,  Spnnish,  Portuguese, and  one  portion  oflfc* 
En'.rhsh,  by  their  shortened  I'orms,  confirm  our  views. 
this  Will  be  ionnd  to  be  specially  the  ca.se'  with  the  FrtnA 
TD  tl\o-e'  who  may  express  their  surpii.se  that  tlieFrv"  ' 
should  thus  take  precedence  in  our  argument  of  thclu'ir. 
the  answer  it^  tMlt  the  French  is  probably  derivi'd  f'  j 
the  Latin  more  oompletely  than  even  the  Italian,  frr 
the  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Tberic  languages  spoken  in 
Fhince  before  the  Roman  conqnesrf  oi  that  rountrj^c 
of  too  loreiiin  a  character  to  mix  witli  the  languar< 
cotuineroi-N  or  to  suppiv  the  place  of  it  in  the  intcrco'::^ 
ol  the  provincials  with  their  masters ;  whereas  in  Iti'j 
there  already  existed  dialect.s  which  were  intelfigible 
those  who  came  from  Rome,  and  for  that  veiy  naseowit 
not  supplanted  by  that  particular  fbrra  of  the  Italian  lit- 
guage  which  happened  to  prevail  in  the  metropolitan  ci^. 
In  the  same  way  the  authorised  dialect  of  our  own  tonra 
i<;  more  tilcely  1"  lieeome  the  current  Iaii£:uaL:e  ot' Calf 
than  of  Yorkshire.    Add  to  tlus  that  the  language  r: 
called  Italian  belongs  to  Tuscany,  not  to  Komc. 

Lastly,  we  find  much  to  strengthen  our  present  argudKr' 
in  the  aohvcvf  ated  forms  of  writing  which  were  in  use  ttttsri 
the  Romans  and  are  still  found  in  manuwrripts.  Hioitic 
word  consul  is  written  co*,  because  the  n  was  not  pronouiwi 
beibre  .v,  h.s  Diomedcs  expressly  tells  us.     Puisch..  h> 
Again,  the  word  modo  not  unfrcquently  occupies  c-r 
position  in  the  verses  of  Terence  as  to  seem  to  rcqu:>  ■ 
monosyllabic  pronunciation,  such  indeed       seen*  v- 
more  consistent  with  its  enehtio  character.    Thii  vt; 
word  enters  into  the  composition  Of  the  Latin  quam^ 
which  again  in  the  languages  derived  from  Latin  ataiBr 
various  inmis  :  in  the  liomance,  ctm  ;  in  Spanish,  r  ir 
in  Italian,  cmi- ;  and  in  French,  comme.    To  this  r<' 
]  add  the  fact  that  the  Koiiihus  theinsehes  represenlti  ^^ 
i  simple  word  by  the  abbreviation  me.   Again,  •n-  u'^* 
'  manuscript  mode  of  denoting  the  conjunction  enim,  ^^v,". 
which  must  often  be  prononnced  lite  en  to  fiilfll  tbe 
ditions  of  Tlerenee^  metre.  We  nay  otMeive  of  tiiis 
!  as  of  m«x/o,  that  an  enclitic  should  not  attract  the  attt:.'^ 
'  of  the  ear.    A  third  example  shall  be  a  third  enclitic. ' 
qi/i(lriri.    Bentiey  himself  observed  the  tr>:uldf  cau>«4!; 
this  word  in  the  verses  of  Terence  {.4ri<f/-.,  i.  a,  20).  »r2 
remedy  Is  to  drop  the  final  m,  which  however  still  :> .  ' 
the  vene  aMumbered  with  a  superabundance  of  ^iUtx^ 
We  contend  tibat  ftua  atoo  is  commonly  a  mononrflit-* 
and  on  the  followine  grounds.  First,  the  metre  of  Tet*** 
requires  it.   Secondly,  if  Ittdem  has  a  reduced  form 
analotry  will  give  us  l^'r  tjinihvt.    Tturdlv,  th*  R- 

mans,  iike  the  French,  did  nut  pronuuncc  tlu-  vo^vel  u  ' 
q  (Otherwise  such  words,  amta  for  instance,  won )  1 1 1  ;i  ve  h»- ' 
first  syllable  long),  and  they  also  disguised  the  finai  •»  ' 
Quintilian  implies  in  the  passage  towniehwe  haveslf*^; 
rcfprrrd.   Thus  we  have  arrived  at  a  sound  ke.  No** 
Greek  language  has  a  word  of  precisely  the  sAnie  ]^ 
and  character,  yi.  which  we  strongly  6us])ec!  to  be  thv 
same  word;  so  that  if  our  suspicions  be  nirhU  fqutdf-^-  ■ 
ivaiyf  arc  of  one  oiitriu,  as  w  ell  as  of  one  nu  anii:;:    ■  »■ 
there  are  rea*oa<«  Mill  remaining  which  demand  atr.r' 
syllabic  pronunciation  ior  quidem.  We  have  already  c«.4 
it  an  eaciitic,  and  it  appears  beyond  dispute  in  that  c 
ntcter  in  the  words  egtnam,  tiqmdem,  qwtndoqvidtwu  S  ^ 
an  enclitic  should  in  i(«  natiue  -acrifice  it>elf  rive 
to  the  word  which  jirecedes  it.    Yet  if  w<>  tielieM  •"' 
ordinary  teacher*,  of  I.atin  prosody,  rquidf-m,  tlu>mjh  a 
ruption  from  egoqutdem,  or  egqtndem^  has  the  first »« ^ 
bloshoit,  AcBSD,«wnMi»  by  itself  hia  II 
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lo  like  the  most  unfavourable  view,  lor  in  the  poet*  of 
flw  Augustan  age  it  would  be  diffisolt  to  find  a  dngl* 
mnfle  when  o  »  ahort;  and  in  qmMdoqm,  fwra- 
dMWifw,  the  vowel  is  always  long.    But  add  9*11- 

aem,  «nd  they  siiy  quandoquidem  has  the  MM  Towel 
•Uaysshoit.  Si>  alho  .«  in  iiquidtm,  according  to  their 
views,  loses  i»s  length  the  moment  the  enclitic  attaches 
ilselftoit.  If  our  views  be  right,  the  true  pronunciation 
of  these  three  words  maybe  represented  b^  somtfhin^  like 
iU,  quandoke^  tike ;  the  last  corresponding  to  the  Gkeelc 
M7(.  We  will  ha*  obaerve  in  paning,  that  our  pramoMia- 
lion of  qmdem  aumeala a oorreetioD  of  AMirapt  poMfa 
in  Peniiu,  Sat.  L  10: 

•Uttwa.  yur— yWiilla— bfwfcwlfca' 

The  cum  nt  reading'  is  equidf-m  ;  and  relying  upon  one 
error  the  ediiui>.  imve  ailuwed  the  same  equidw  to  Ktand 
with  dubil,'s  in  Sat.  v.  45,  wbill  th«  OOOtaittW  Veil  BS 
giamniar,  requires  dubitem. 

But  lo  return  to  the  subject  belbre  us.   It  is  not  uncom- 
mon with  critica  to  iangiae  to  tlnenuelves  that  the  lawi  of 
<3i«ek  and  of  Latin  vene  are  baaed  upon  principles  e«en- 
'ir:ily  different   from  IliobL'  of  inotliin  lansuaet*;  llie 
i'i;iner  depending,  they  tJiy,  uuou  llie  icnjftli  ul'  syila- 
iiits,  the  latter  upon  acxenl.  This  distinction  we  believe 
to  be  wholly  without  foundation.    We  rely  htlle  upon 
the  ftat  that  Phscian'a  treatise  headed  'De  Accentibus' 
t8oalTascboolbo]r>liko  aeanningof  the  fiiat  lines  in  the 
*.fineid,*  beeanee,  aa  haa  been  already  Mid.  that  writer's 
authority  is  not  of  great  weight  in  what  concerns  the 
spoken  tonerue  ;  and  in  Ue\,  for  the  same  reason  there  is 
lulc  (ii  pctulencf  to  be  placed  upon  the  dokCiuas  of  the 
otlier  so-caiied  grammarians,  Mich  as  Diomeiles.  Our 
views  upon  this  subject  arc  rather  derived  from  tiie  perusid 
of  Terence  and  Plautus  themselves,  and  are  confirmed  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  hexameters  of  Virgil  and  the 
lyrics  of  Horace.   They  also  seem  to  bo  ■uvpoctad  by  the 
{general  principles  of  language.  Wa  viU  mSmmm  niefly 
t .  >  state  the  nwilts  at  wmch  we  think  wa  hun  .finly  ar- 

iived. 

I.  In  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  if,  according  to 
the  received  prosodies,  two  or  more  short  syllables,  ex- 
clusive of  the  final  syllable,  ocoor  together,  the  second  of 
those  short  syllables  was  Quired  over.  For  histaoae,  in 
some  eases  tne  changing  a  vowel  i  or  t  into  the  sound  of  a 
y,  or  of  a  vowel  r;.  0,  or  »  into  the  sound  of  a  to,  would  be 
the  simplest  mode  ot  effecting  shch  a  result.   Thus  ad- 
trlbuerr,  plruinus,  cj/tstlhtm.  wi  uid  u|)on  our  theory  be 
pronounced  udtribu  vre,  peryunus,  cotisilyum,  the  liist  of 
which  i.s  confirmed  by  Horace  s  use  of  the  same  word  in 
his  odes,  and  the  Italian  contigiio,    Fr.  contetl,  Sp. 
eotutyo;  and  at  any  rata  our  pronunciation  of  the  two 
fotinar  ia  mora  consistent  with  the  quantify  of  the  vowels 
than  the  mode  usually  adopted, \  'vt.  per44imUtQilrit4er«. 
Beutley  has  himself  obsj'rved  f/.V/;;.,  ii.  2,  3^  that  the 
vsords  mulier,  mulurm,  &c.  are  always  so  placed  in  Te- 
rence as  to  have  the  :i(  tent  uii  the  first  syllable  ;  wliich,  by 
the  way,  is  oonsisteut  with  the  Italian  muglie,  and  the 
Sponian  muger.   We  doubt  however  wiietiier  the  dative 

Siur*!  wouM  bo  found  to  obey  the  law  laid  down  by 
entley.  In  thoaa  casaawhsie  tjw  seeond  short  vowel  b 
foUowad  by  a  consonant,  the  abbreviation  proposed  be- 
comes impracticable,  if  at  least  that  consonant  be  really 
to  be  sounded.  In  such  cascji  the  right  course  is  probably 
to  drop  the  syllable  altogether.  Tlius  iniiifriu,/aiui/iu.  and 
such  words,  Ilermann  [Dr  hi^  Mrtnca)\ni\y  says,  are  to  be 

Sroiiounced  witli  the  accent  on  the  Uni  syllable^  and  this  in 
ciiance  of  the  law  laid  down  by  all  the  giaouuuians,  that 
the  accent  canaoi  ba  oairiad  ucther  (am  tha  and  of  a 
word  than  tin  antepenult.  Ilermann  Ym  not  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  two  n- frlion.<,  bnt  Ihey  la!!  at  once  into 
tffreement  if  we  are  iit;iit  111  cli\vij])in:;  Uie  second  hyllable, 
fv)r  then  the  fir>t  beeoniib  an  uutepeiiultinuite  ;  and  we 
arc  only  doing  what  is  common  in  our  own  language,  as  in 
every,  Idvely.  This  principle  moreover  may  be  clearly 
traced  ia  forms  aclmowledged  to  be  Latin.  Thus  Irom 
popuitM  ahonUt  ba  fiMmed  poptUicut,  but  that  becomes 
vnpticut  or  fuMieu*.  If  peUo  has  a  perfect  pnmlit  cado 
1  perfect  doidi ;  the  compounds  with  r»  should  strictly 
jfive  us  repepuli,  n-rrrtili  .•  hut  we  find  rcppufi,  rec- 
Ticit.  Again,  in  connection  with  opiji.c  we  ought  to  have 
jpijiciutn  Ami  opijlcinu  ;  but  these  liave  been  supplanted 

\>y  ((fftoiuntt  qficina.  So  too  the  Greek  svisrsfevbeoomea 


in  Latin  omidttm,  as  opposed  to  the  orsr,  or  citaUei ;  and 
the  advert}  tmrfSmt  takes  tiia  fttm  of  H>pitkh  aa  aqi^ 
valent  in  meaning  to  plane. 

II.  The  accent  of  a  Latin  dissyllable  or  poly^llable  will 
fiili  upon  the  penult  if  long.  Where  that  peniUt  is  long 
by  the  nature  of  the  vowel,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Hiuu 
syllable  is  short,  the  accent  upon  the  penult  is  called  a 
circumflex;  in  other  cases  an  acute  accent.  Secondly,  if 
tile  penult  he  short,  put  an  acute  accent  upon  the  ante- 
penult, always  performing  the  previously  mentioned  ab- 
Dreviatiun.  it'  need  be ;  the  necessary  effect  of  which  is  to 
give  us  a  long  antepenult,  if  the  penult  ihielf  ba  abort. 

in.  The  preceding  rules  dispose  of  every  eaae  except 
two  classes  of  wnrd^.  viz.  dissyllables  with  a  short  penult, 
and  monosyllables.  The  former  are  either  to  be  pronuunced 
as  monosyllable  ,  or  else  to  be  attached  to  the  preceding 
or  following  word  ;  and  the  double  word  thus  formed  to 
be  accentuated  as  a  polysyllable.  When  a  word  is  attachad 
in  pronunciation  to  that  which  precedes,  it  has  already 
ceived  in  common  use  the  name  of  enclitic.  Hermaant 
who  first  observed  that  thara  are  also  words  which  attach 
themselves  to  those  wtdch  follow,  has  proposed  to  give  them 
the  name  of  proclitics.  The  Greek  article,  for  instance, 
belongs  to  this  class,  as  al.Mj  not  unfrequently  the  Latin 
hie,  haec.  &c.  The  same  is  true  of  prepoMiioiis.  when 
really  prepoeitioos,  that  is,  when  thev  precede  their  noun ; 
and  the  Mtin  M«  or  «a,  lika  the  Greek  w,  shoidd 
perhaps  in  mtoy  caaaa  ba  praoomiead  in  iaunadiata  con- 
nection with  the  (bllowing  verb,  just  as  wa,  who  are  aa> 
customed  to  place  our  vot  after  a  verb,  write  cannot  as  a 
single  word.  Many  little  conjunctions  also  may  probably 
require  such  trratineiit,  a.s  si^iit.i^c.  Again,  the  li-t  of 
enclitics  should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  most  of  the 
conjunctions  which  require  to  be  placed  .second  in  asentence, 
and  even  conjunctions  in  geoeral,  together  with  the  re- 
lative itself  when  they  are  forced,  if  the  word  maybe  used* 
into  a  second  place,  as,  for  iaateoca,  iu  the  first  line  of  tha 
*  .^eid,'  whicti  acquires  additional  power  by  the  pronuQr 
ciation  Truiaenpti.  In  tlie  saiiu'  way  a  postponed  jire- 
position  becomes  an  enclitic,  as  in  the  phrase  <ilti$-de 
montihus.  In  this  way  many  dissyllables  and  uionosylla- 
bles  will  coalesce  into  polysyllables,  and  be  accentuated 
accordingly.  We  e\  en  entertain  a  strong  suspicion  that  a 
verb  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  must  ollen  be  txeated  us 
an  encHtic  to  ^ve  tone  to  sone  imtiortant  word  balhia  % 
But  a  statement  of  ourgiouadafhrtlwbeliBfwoiiMieqiun 
too  nincli  room. 

IV.  The  principle  of  elision  will  ofte:!  nuuiify  the  aooant 
of  a  word.  Thus  rinnprimnm,  scnbeudiiin,  argumintOt 
would  in  oniinarv  circumstances  have  the  accent  aa 
marked.  But  if  efisiou  take  place,  they  sometimes  have 
the  accent  displaced.  Itt  ttlia  wav  the  nrst  and  eleventh 
Hnes  of  the  Prologue  to  tiM 'Andria' should  be  read: 
'  Po^a  ciim-prim  Sm'  adserfbend'  Mpulit and  •  Non  yf 
diiisim'li  sunt  nri^'t'inicnf  et  tamen.'  It  sliould  al.-io  be  ob- 
served that  eliMon  uiten  destroys  the  initial  vowi  l  of  the 
second  \vord,  ni>teiul  of  the  final  syllable  of  the  preceding 
word,  as  nunc  tudnut  ojfkuum,  rather  than  nunc  tu  tut 
offkium. 

If  now  the  principles  we  have  annimad  on  the  grounds 
above  mentioned  be  applied  to  the  phm  of  Taifnaai  tra 

arrive  at  tlie  result,  that  the  verses,  with  very  bw  aicap- 

tions,  acquire  the  desired  rhytlim  :  and  that  there  should  De 
exceptions  must  be  expeetod  wliere  the  text  <<f  an  author 
is  not  yet  established  upon  a  caieful  conij)aii>uii  of  manu- 
scripts, and  where  even  the  transpoiition  ot  two  woriis  uiil 
otlen  alter  the  accent.  Moreover  it  should  always  b#  {t- 
collected  that  m  the  comic  dmmftitnay  be  avaa  daiwahle 
to  avoid  the  purer  rhythm  of  veiaa,  and  nmroaehaonawhat 
to  the  prose  ofnsteTa]  convenation,  aa  Ciecro  haa  himself 
remarked  ( Orator.,  55).  That  w  hat  wc  now  say  may  be  jint  te 
the  teat,  wc  will  give  a  list  of  tliose  words  requiring  abbre- 
viation whicli  most  loinmuiily  ueeur,  observing  at  the 
same  time  that  a  word  at  the  end  of  an  iambic  trimeter,  or 
after  a  monosyllable,  is  often  to  be  pronounced  with  all 
its  qrllables,  though  elsewhere  liable  to  contraction.  Of 
tins  an  example  may  be  seen  in  the  tenth  line  of  the 
prologue  already  rateved  to*  wUdi  containa  bdth  naaert/ 
and  norit. 

scner      =  sen.    Compare  the  gWUliva, 

paler      =  pire.   Compare  parricida. 

«wor       =  #offwr,  as  in  French. 

ao^Miitos  s  poHiitoe.  Compare  vU  a  vOiu  and  tmuiu* 
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tmeruma 


'go 


Mi 


Me  St 


iarma.  Compare  Mfwwn/, 

=  oc^gi  ab  ;n  Italian. 

Compare  Jour,  journlc. 
—  *yo.   Compare  Italian. 
B  cott.  Compare  Cicero'»  atoiy  cboot  tikM  word 

eaunea*. 
m  iai,  wm  in  French. 

s  quU.  Compare  the  loet  of  6  in  the  dat.  pi.  of 
tbe  ftnt  Mid  Mcopd  dMlMHiont> 

=  ti.  ] 

s  si.  rnp:iretheR0IIttniee,ItaL,n'^fl{pi4Mld 
=  t.    I    mihi  —  ml. 

=  OM.J 

s  at. 

s  ju.   Compare  the  perfect  jtuti, 

M.  Ckiraiwe  thefVenehM«udLitiii<i*t«( 

exin,  &c. 


rft/j  =  re  I. 

magts  —  ffj«iA. 

intnu«  =  rnujjr. 

vigitart 


Compare  miti  It.,  maig  Fr.,  mas  Sp. 


Compare  Greek  aXXoc. 
Compare  Fr.,  Ital.,  Sp. 
piglimrt.  Compara  Fr.,  ItM. 

iMtif.   Compare  Greek  v«oc. 
«^       s  tin.   Compare  Fr..  Ital.,  Sp 
duo        =  (io.   Compare  (Ireek  !t^-iuca,  Fr.,  Eng. 
tV/^  &c.  =  f/  or  /<>,  &c.    Compare  It.,  F^.,  Sp. 

bonus     =  bon,       U  in  French, 
=  foimnw,  *" 

s  mai. 

m  homme,  as  in  French. 
«  fW.   Compare  the  forms  of  the  fifth 
used  by  Ca-sar,  Vir^l,  Sec. 
SJWPOrpN*.   Compare  Greek  -nai-;. 

xmp,  Labn  Lucipor. 
\%tl6,vt  «■»  or  «o«.   Compare  It.,  Fr.,  Sp.,  and  dto 
tbe.s  flMH^  &Q.  >  the  fonm  uied  kqr  Ennina,  «ad 
K  Iw,         )    in  Greek. 
=  yW.    Compare  It..  Fr.,  and  LatMHydtV. 
=  Smut.    Compare  Ital.,  Fr. 
=  dnu*.    Compare  Fr. 
=  epol.   Compare  ecustor,  ecere,  &c. 
=  ifre.   Compare  Fr. 
ss  ofttef.   Compare  Fr. 
s  gtmU,   Compare  Fr. 
c»  wpnnm  Compare  It,  Fr.,  Sp. 
=  offm.  Compare  the  form  in  Ennius,  and  Fr., 


Spartan 


fuit 
animus 
asinui 
edepoi 
legere 
XKttluS 


timilis 


S 


For  I 


n  sim'lis.  Comjmre  Fr.  snnbie.  Eng.  reiOttbU. 
s!  te'fl.    Con)])Hre  tamftn}  tor  /(MMMM,  and 

tandem  for  tamendeau 
ss  slgiiiit.  Compare  It.  aienm.  Ft.  mtmn,  from 

B  Alt.  Cooipwe  the  eUmviiliaB  off  ndtfiifv 
into  ntrfftiM  and  nirffi. 

more  detailed  exhibition  of  these  wordji  see 
Journal  of  Kduention,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ;  and  on  the  subject 
01  Latin  prosody  },'enerally,  the  same  work.  vol.  iv.,  p.  336. 

Itahoiud  be  added  that  of  modem  editors  Uannanii, 
Bothe,  and  lindemann  alone  seem  to  have  a  diitinet  idea 
of  th«  mtaM  of  the  metres  of  Terence  and  Plautns,  for  all 
that  has  been  aald  applies  to  Plautiis  as  well  as  Terence. 
ArnrTij:f  riltler  writers,  Hentley  eerfiiiniv  possessed  a  cleai-er 
insight  into  the  subject  than  some  of  his  notes  would  lead 
one  to  suppose.  That  this  is  tlie  case  is  proved  by  an  anec- 
dote in  Hishop  Monk's  Life  of  that  scholar.  The  reverend 
doctor,  dining  at  a  fiiend  s  house  in  London,  kept  the 
gentlemen  longer  over  their  wine  than  was  thought  proper 
by  the  ladiee  in  the  diawinpr-room,  and  added  to  the 
scandal  when  his  voice  was  hesird,  '  ven  above  sfaii-s,  in 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  sonir  to  the  tune  of  ■  Unfortunate 
Mi-is  Bailey.'  The  doctor  whs  only  rewlintr  to  them  some 
•pt:cinien  of  Terence's  Comic  Septenariui,  or,  to  use  a 
harder  phruse.  the  Iambic  Tetrameter  Oatalectic. 
TKRENTIA'NUS  MAURUS  fM  \rm  sTkrentianus.1 
TKRENTIUS,  or  more  fully  P.  TLUENTIUS  AFER, 


)  one  of  the  two  eoniicpoets  of  Rome  whoae  works  have 
down  to  us.  The  facts  of  his  life  were  matter  of  dis- 
pute even  amoni;  the  Roman.'^  themsel  ves.  If  we  may  rel\- 
upon  the  biograpliy  atthhuted  by  some  to  Donatiis,  by 


oflwn  to  Suetoniut,  he  was  bom  at  Carthage,  and  became 

the  slave  of  a  Rom-in  scnr/or  named  Tclent•.lI:^  I .  u  ri^i;;-. 
who,  pleased  witli  his  itbilitics  and  handsome  p«r»cm,  dfil 
gave  him  a  libei-al  education  and  aflcnvaids  his  freedom  at 
an  early  a^e.  Some,  on  tlic  other  hand,  stated  that  he  ori- 
ginally feU  into  slavery  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Ai  Rome  be 
fived  on  terma  of  intiiMnr  with  many  men  of  family,  mom 
particularly  the  eeoood  Scipio  Afiricanus  and  his  frind 
Laeiius,  who  wate  even  said  to  liave  aaaated  in  tha  com- 
position of  the  six  comedies  which  bear  the  name  of 
Terence.  Tliere  were  even  some  who  :u»erted  that  the** 
two  noble"*  merely  borrosved  the  name  of  Terence  for  what 
wiiH  wholly  their  own.  Hefore  he  had  completed  h:> 
thirty-fifth  year  he  left  Rome,  either  to  avoid  the  odium 
which  i^ew  out  of  the  suspidkm  that  he  had  published  the 
wntinga  of  otfaen  aa  hia  oenw  or  to  study  the  inst  jtutkni 
and  manners  of  the  Greeli  nation,  and  ttnis  qualify  himself 
for  fn  h!i  (  Tcrtions  in  the  field  he  had  chosen.  He  nevi- 
relumed,  but  the  accounts  of  hia  death  were  v&noL> 
Some  said  that  he  embarked  for  Asia,  and  wiu  ne\  t  r  »i> 
from  the  hour  of  his  emliarkation ;  others  that  he  died  on 
his  way  back  from  Greece,  where  he  had  tramlated  ooe 
hundred  and  eight  plays  of  Mensnder ;  while  otheia  again 
eentmded  thatli  AVingsent  hia tnmlated  plav-s  in  asipa- 
rate  ship,  he  receivMl  the  news  that  this  ship  with  ha 
valued  property  was  lost  at  sea,  and  died  throufm  crrief,  in 
the  conauUhip  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  ^I.  Fulvi  > 
Nobilior,  either  at  Stymphidus  in  Arcadia  or  &l  the  Ltu- 
cadian  promontory.  He  was  of  moderate  stature,  slender 
figure,  and  dark  complexion.  He  lei\  a  daughter,  who 
married  a  Roman  of  equestrian  rank,  and  a  property  of  six 
jugen  on  the  AjHiian  road.  But  another  auuiori^  repofli 
tfait  he  died  in  the  most  abjectpoverty.  EoseUua.  or  iwUifr 
St.  Jeromn,  pl;u  i's  the  death  of  Terence  in  the  rt-ij^ii 
Ptolemy  PlMiometor,  and  thus  king  died  in  the  third  year  a 
the  158th  Olyinpiad,  or  the  close  of  140  n.c. 

The  difficulties  in  the  life  of  Terence  are  chiefly  of  a 
chronoI<^kid  chaitctcr:  the  tiMqmng  taldo  of  asecRMicd 
dates  boan  upon  it:— 

218  ac.  CjommeneeiiMnt  of  Second  Pnmc  War. 

201  B.C.  Peace  gmnted  to  the  Carthairinians. 

185  B.C.  Birth  of  Scipio  Afhcanus  the  younger. 

1f--l  H.c.  Death  of  PlautOS. 

169  ii.c.  Death  of  Ennius. 

168  H.C.  Death  of  OKdliiis  CpoHlyoo  timatilliorityol 

St  Jerome). 

166  B.C.  The  '  Andria'  acted  at  the  Megatenman  games. 

IflB  B.C.  Tbe '  Hecyra'  actod  at  tite  same  games. 

16S  n.C.  Hie '  HautontimoromenOB*  actea  at  the  sanM 

games. 

Itil  n.C.  The  *  Eunuciiua  HcLed  at  the  same  games,  and 
the  '  Phonnio  '  at  the  Roman  games. 

ItiO  B.C.  Death  of  wfimilius  Paultts.  The  'Adeiphoe 
acted  at  his  (iinend  fames,  al  the  cqwaeo  of  hia  sons 
fkbius  and  Scipio. 

ISO  n.c.  Comulship  of  Cn.  ComelhiB  Dokbelln  and  II. 
Fulvius  Nobilior. 

149  ac.  Commencement  of  the  Third  Punic  War. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  whole  pcnod  of  Terences  lu«r 
must  have  heen  included  in  the  peace  between  tbeSec«o4 
and  the  Third  Punic  wars;  so  that  if  taken  priaoner  ia 
war,  that  war  could  not  have  been  ono  between  Rome  aad 
Oaithage.  Again,  there  is  a  ehronokxical  ditBcohy  i« 
the  story  that  tJie  poet,  when  he  offered  his'AtKlria'  tu 
the  lediles,  was  directed  to  obtain  the  approval  of  Ct>eiliu>; 
that  he  accordingly  went  |to  the  house  of  the  latter,  and 
wa.!i  coldly  bidden  to  seat 'himself  on  a  stool  and  com- 
mence reading  while  the  other  dined;  but  that  ai^ir 
a  few  verses  Cspcilius  was  so  charmed  that  he  invitrdi 
Terence  to  take  his  seat  at  tlie  table  and  dine  with  hin;.. 
aOcrwliieh  lie  read  thnmgh  the  remainder  of 
and  filled  Cbeilint  with  admimHon.    Now  the 

C^rci'TTis.  fhouijh  the  date,  as  we  have  observed,  i*.  in  scic*! 
measure  l"ounde<l  upon  the  testimony  of  St.  ,I?n)a>r ' 
occurred  two  years  l>efore  the  '  Andriii '  wits  acted.  Th* 
assertion  that  Scipio  and  Leiius  astnisted  the  poet  u  nal 
altogether  renddod  impoirible  by  the  youth  of  the  parliea, 
although  Scipio  was  but  nineteen  when  the  *  Andna'  wn| 
acted,  and  Lmtius  was  of  aboot  the  aame  age  with  bri 
friend  :  but  the  diftcnlty  becomes  greater  when  w«>  find  - 
the  prologue  of  the  •Aaelphoe,'  that  llie  nobles  w 
said  to  give  him  their  aid  are  spoiMII  of  in  ~ 
applicable  to  men  so  young. 


with  hin;- 
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Be  the  parties  chnTtrrd  to  htivo  5rnt  thtir  aid  to  the  poet 
who  tliey  may,  it  i«,  dear  tluit  the  poot  pives  no  denial  to 
the  accusation,  either  in  the  word^  just  iilluded  to,  or  in  Ihu 
prolosTie  to  Lhe  '  Haiitontimorumenos.'  Ev«n  Ciccn»  \Ad 
Alti'-uin,  vii.  3)  mentions  the  report  that  Lsliuswas  the  real 
author;  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  who  by  the  w.iv  raakcc  ihe 
three  parties,  Seipio,  IjbIIuh,  and  Terence,  of  the  same  a^e 
(acauiuea),  tells  us  an  anecdote  which  confirnu  the  leport. 
C  Lfl^his,  says  he,  happeninj^  to  pass  the  Mstronaum  (a 
festival  on  tlie  first  of  >farcli,  when  tlie  husband  for  once  in 
the^ear  was  bound  to  obey  the  lady)  in  his  villa  near  Pii- 
teoli,  was  told  that  dinner  \vaj>  waitint;,  but  still  nei^leeted 
the  summons.  At  last,  mhen  he  made  his  appearaacc,  he 
excused  hinuelf  by  aaying  that  he  had  been  &  a  meuiiar 
]raan  of  eomiporitioii,  and  <iuoted  certam  tenea  which  occur 
itt  tile  *  Ifainoiitiiiionimero«,*'vis.  ILom  begnming  Satit  pol 
proterre  mf  f^j/^ri  prnm  'tm  hur.  inilurfnail. 

The  lact  ot"  tlie  poet  bein^  viHed  Terentiuss  is  perfectly 
in  harmony  with  the  ci re u instance  of  hisi  alleireil  master 
having  that  name,  ua  it  was  the  ordinary  pmctice  of  the 
muimmitted  slave  to  take  the  nomen  and  prsenonieii  of  his 
late  master.  On  ttie  other  hand,  it  ii  altogether  jn  error 
on  the  part  of  Oroaini  to  eonfiwnd  4ie  pMttvHh  the  Q. 
Terentius  Culleo,  who,  in  the  garb  of  a  manumitted  slave, 
accompanied  the  triumphal  procession  of  Scipio  after  his 
destruction  of  Carthaj^e  in  the  year  146  B.C.  The  name  of 
At'er  si  eiiis  to  confirm  iiis  Carthaginian  birth,  unless  indeed 
that  assertion  bo  only  an  inference  from  the  name  it*eh". 

Terence  acknowledges  in  the  titles  to  his  plays  liis  obli- 
gations to  the  Greek  comedian*  Menander  and  Apollo- 
dorus ;  but  he  was  not  a  mere  tnaalator,  for  one  of  the 
charges  brought  againit  him  wee  that  h«  drew  the  mate- 
rials of  a  sinifie  play  from  two  or  more  of  the  Greek  plavs. 
He  was  much  and  deservedly  admired  by  his  countrymen, 
even  by  C';rsar  himself,  notwilhstandini:  tlie  phrase  in 
which  he  speaks  of  him,  as  a  'dwarfed  Menander'  (dimi- 
diate Menander).  Prom  nutm,  with  whom  alone  we  can 
now  make  any  mtiiteetofy  eonpariaon,  he  ixBSm  moat 
widdy.  Thoogh  Flantna  excelled  in  powerftil  bnt  Indi- 
Crous  expressioni!,  he  was  altoeether  deficient  in  the  for- 
mation aiid  development  of  a  plot.  Terence,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  even  he  oceasionally  introdueesthe  butfoonerv 
of  the  '  miles  gloriosus,'  tlie  '  paimitus,'  and  the  '  ctu'rens 
sorv  us,'  to  gratify  the  prejudices  of  his  more  unpolished 
hearers,  who  were  better  able  to  appreciate  the  meiita  of  a 
boxer  or  a  rope-dancer,  still  deeervea  «ur  admiiation  for 
his  efforts  to  place  before  hia  countrymen  the  comedy  of 
manners.  If  he  was  not  alwa^  aaccessful.  the  failure  waa 
d\ie  to  tlie  rude  minds  of  his  .spec  tators  and  the  magni- 
tude of  a  Hoiuan  theatre,  and  perhaps  aUo  lo  the  use  of 
nuLsks,  which,  if  always  used,  must  have  been  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  best  e'tforts  of  the  comic  actor.  The  best 
edition  of  Ter6nce  is  that  of  Bentley,  Arostenlam,  1727. 
The  modem  ioutationa  of  Terence  may  be  seen  in  Dunlop's 
*  Roman  literature.*  George  Colman  has  tranalated  the 
comedies  of  Ten'nce  into  Knghsh.  There  are  IVench 
translations  by  Madame  Dacier  and  Monnier. 
TEREZ.    fMExic\N  Statks.] 

TE'RGIPES.     [.NUI.IBHANCHIATA.  VOi.  XVI.,  p.  361.1 

TERM  (Algibra).  A  simple  term  in  an  algebraical  ex- 
preaiioii  meana  all  that  invdvea  multinliQattoiw  dniaion, 
and  extnetion  of  roota  without  additioa  or  anhtaMtion. 
Thug  ilk  the  expression 

a«A»jr*  -  2abx*  +  ^ab .  x*, 

tlie  teima  are  a*i^x*,  2ab^t  end  Jab .  x*.  But  compound 
qoanthiea  are  alao  caUcd  teima  when  they  are  put  in  such 
a  form  that  additiona  and  subtractions  are  subordinate  to 
subaeqiient  multiplication,  division,  or  extiaetNO.  Itiaa, 

has  two  terms,  (a+b'tr'^and  »/{a*^b').x]f.    If  the 
form  be  altered  iniu 


!  and  we  have  y  expressed  m  terms  of  a  and  t.  This  is  the 
dhtinction  between  v  being  expressed  in  terms  of  .r,  and  y 
beinij  a  function  of  x  :  if  for  instance  y=a— z=t-+t, 
y  i>  a  function  of  x,  but  it  is  not  expressed  in  terms  of  x, 
but  of  z  ;  sul>stitutc  for  z  its  value,  and  y  is  then  expressed 
in  terms  of  jt:  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  by  saying  tha*' 
a  quantity  is  expressed  in  terms  of  r,  it  is  not  meant  that 
« la  the  only  letter  wfai^  eoten,  but  that  no  other  letter, 
if  thet«beany,isaftanetionofir.  thus,  in  the  preceding, 
where  we  obtain  y=a— .r— .r*,  y  is  expressed  in  terms  of  x 
if  a  be  no  function  of  x.  But  if  a  be  a  function  of  x,  say 
jr'+T,  then  y  is  not  express*'d  in  terms  of  t.  until  the 
value  of  a      be«Q  substituted,  giving  y=x^— 2^. 

TERM.  The  law  Terms  are  flUM  portions  of  the  year 
during  which  the  courta  of  f*r™nfn  law  ait  for  tlbte  dia> 

Eatch  of  buineaa.  They  ere  four  in  number,  and  am  called 
[ilary  Term,  Easter  Term,  Trinity  Terra,  and  Michaelmas 
Term  they  take  their  names  from  those  festivals  yf  the 
Church  wnith  immediately  preceded  the  commence- 
ment of  each.  Alter  the  institution  of  Christianity,  all 
da3r8  in  the  year,  Sundays  included,  were  among  Christians 
for  9ome  time  open  for  the  purposes  of  litigation.  Iliia 
practice  continued  etren  after  Christianity  became  the  reli* 
gion  of  the  Human  empire.  Eventually  however  the 
courta  of  law  were  cloaed  during  Sundays,  and  also  during 
the  times  of  the  ssoleiiin  fa.'jts  and  festivals  of  the  Churcli. 
This  regulation  wa*  made  by  a  canon  ol"  tlie  Church, 
in  the  year  a.d.  517,  and  also  by  a  constitution  of  the 
younger  Theodosius  which  appears  in  the  Theodosian  Code. 
By  these  means  one  vacation  was  cr^ed  in  the  winter 
during  the  time  of  Advent  and  nhrirfma^  another  in  the 
spring  during  Lent  and  Baater,  and  a  third  during  F^nte- 
cost.  Tlic  Ions;  v.it  ation  in  the  ssminio:  an  d  autumn  was 
aJso  found  necesaajy,  and  therefore  .i;)[iijiiiteu  during  the 
time  required  for  collecting:  the  har  .  >  mi  i  vintage.  The 
same  arrangements  were  introduced  with  Christianity  into 
this  idand.  The  laws  of  Edward  the  OoofbHOr  eoalaiD 
the  same  proviuons  as  to  the  obaeramoe  of  a  vacation 
ftom  legal  business  during  the  fhata  and  festiTala  before 
mentioned.  The  necessities  of  a  people  at  that  time  so 
universally  a^fricultural  seem  to  have  compelled  the  ob- 
servance of  the  long  vacation.  The  Terms  therefore  1  m 
si.st  of  what  remains  of  the  whole  year  alter  the  toclcsias- 
tical  and  agricultural  vacations  hail  been  taken  out  of  it. 
It  was  the  commencement  of  tlie  Terms  which  was 
ascertained  by  tile  datc.'i  of  the  fetttivals  from  which  tiiey 
take  their  naeaea.  Vanoua  acta  of  pecUaakeot  have  been 
paaaed  rdatiTe  to  the  reguhtioo  of  the  Terma.  The  statute 
which  now  determines  them  is  the  11  Geo.  IV.  and  I 


the  expretisinn  then  luis  three  terms.  McbA  frequently 
however  there  is  one  K-lter  in  powers  of  wiiicii  the  whole 
expression  is  arrangjed,  and  then  all  that  involves  any  one 
power  of  this  priiunpd  letter  ia a  term.  Thus  a-^bx+cx 
+«2*  has  three  terms,  aMndy.  «,  (6+c)  x,  and 

When  <me  quantity  is  said  to  be  expressed  in  terma  of 
another,  it  uenenillv  means  merely  that  the  first  is  to  be 
au  explicit  ruNcno.x  ot  the  i<econd.  Thus,  in  x-^ysza, 
we  have  expraaaed  «4-jr  in  temaof  a:  deduee  y«a— 9, 


Wm.  IV.,  c.  70,  ajiiended  by  1  Wm.  IV.,  c.  3,  which 
enacts  that  Hilaiy  Term  shall  betjin  on  the  11th  and 
end  on  the  31st  of  January  ;  Ka.ster  beyrin  on  the  15th  of 
April  and  end  on  tlie  8th  of  May  ;  Trinity  bedn  on  tlie 
22nd  of  May  and  end  on  the  12th  of  June  i  Miehaeimaa 
begin  on  the  2nd  and  end  on  the  29tii  of  November.  Ihe 
Monday  being  in  all  cases  substituted  for  the  Sunday  when 
the  first  day  of  Term  fails  on  the  latter  day.  During  Term 
four  judges  sit  in  each  court,  and  are  occupied  in  deciding 
pure  matters  of  law  only,  without  the  intctvention  of  a 
jury.  The  fifth  judge  in  each  court  sometimes  sits 
alone  to  determine  matters  of  amaUer  importance  or  to 
try  cauaea  at  Niai  Fkioa.  By  the  ataiute  1  and  2  Vic^ 
c.  32,  the  courta  of  common  kw  are  empowered,  upon 
giving  notice,  to  hold  sittings  out  of  Tenn  (or  the  purpose 
of  disposing  of  tlie  business  then  pending  and  undecided 
before  them.  Theiiu  !»ilungs  are  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  during  the  Term,  except  that  no  new 
businesB  is  introduced.  The  period  during  which  they 
have  the  power  to  do  this  is  restricted  to  '  such  times  as 
are  »ow  by  law  appointed  for  hoUingaittingiBat  Nisi  Fnua 
in  London  and  Weafaninater.'  llieae  times  are  appointed 
by  1  Wm.  IV.,  c.  70,  s,  7.  and  consist  of  '  not  more  than 
twenty-four  da\'s,  e\clu^lve  of  iSiindays,  alter  any  Hilary, 
Trinity,  and  Nfichaeliiias  Term,  nor  more  tlian  si\  days, 
exclusive  of  Sundays,  alter  any  Easter  Term,  tu  be  reckoned 
consecutively  after  such  Terms.'  Tlie  judges  are  also  em- 
powered by  the  same  section  to  appoint  such  day  or  duys 
as  they  shall  tliink  fit  for  any  trial  ut  bar  (that  is,  a  trial 
before  four  jndgea  of  the  court)  and  the  time  ao  appointed, 
if  in  vacation,  is  for  the  purposes  of  the  tihd  to  be  deemed 

a  Mrt  of  the  preL-ediiii:  Tenn- 

There  is  also  a  provision  which  enables  the  judges,  with 
the  eonaent  of  the  partiea.  to  ^ipouit  any  lime  not  within 
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the  tweiity-fi  ui  days  for  the  trial  of  My  «iiuw  at  Nisi 
Fnut.  Ths  aittitufs  duiing  the.'^e  twenty-four  and  ai%  d&y« 
are  called  the  sitfinj^  after  Term,  and  are  held  for  the 
trisb  for  tmum  at  Niai  Phut  iibr  London  and  Waatmiiuter, 
which  ptaeet  do  not  form  part  of  rajof  th«  nreulth  Sittinn 
at  Km  Priuii  are  also  held  for  the  same  purpose  before  angle 
judires  during' T^nn  time,  but  no  special  jury  ca»e8  are 
takeB>vithin  the Temu  ^pdniMi, <^tk»1hniui  8  Bladt- 
stone'a  Com.,  276.) 

TERM  (of  years),  in  legal  language.  sigiufieA  the  estate 
•ad  ioterest  whieb  mm  to  the  person  to  whom  aa  estate 
for  7«in  ia  mntsd  if  the  owner  oi  the  feo. 

A  term  of  yean  may  be  created  by  »  eoovoyance  at 
common  law,  but  no  estate  is  vested  in  the  grantee,  nor 
anything  beyomi  a  niere  iiiteretie  termini,  until  an  at  tual 
entry  ik  made  by  him  upon  the  land.  The  tenant  for  a  term 
of  years  is  not  i>aid  to  be  seised  of  the  land,  and  the  poi- 
seMon  is  not  £[iven  to  him  by  hvcry  of  humn.  Tlio  de- 
Uveiy  of  a  iea^e  for  years  gives  to  the  grantee  a  right  of 
•nt7  on  the  kod;  when  £•  actiiaUy  enten,  ho  beoomao 
poMtwcd  of  the  tan;  the  aeiiui  of  ttie  freelioM  still  le- 
mains  in  the  lessor,  and  the  pos.sei>aion  of  the  lessee  for 
years  is  then  considered  as  the  pos^es^iou  of  the  person 
01.' [tied  to  the  freehold  or  reversion  expectant  OD  the  de- 
tennmatioa  of  the  term.  (Co.  T.itl.,  200  b.) 

Bjjr  the  Opention  of  the  Statute  of  Usea  an  estate  for  a 
temi  of  yom  maj  be  created  without  an  entry  bv  the 
tennor ;  ••  wImm  »  freehold  eetale  it  conveyed  to  A  and 
his  heirs  to  the  use  of  6  for  99  years,  with  remainder  to 
the  grantor  in  fee  :  there  the  use  is  imme<liat«ly  executed 
in  B,  and  the  statute  instantly  annexe*  tO  Uthe  legtl  9»- 
tate,  without  any  actual  entry  by  1^. 
A  term  of  years  may  also  oe  created  by  devise  in  a  will. 
A  term  of  years  may  be  limited  to  commence  ta/wluro, 
which  a  fineeiiold  cannot ;  for  the  freehold  ia  not  put  in 
abennee  by  the  ereation  of  such  a  term,  ee  it  would  be 
byuie  creation  of  a  freehold  estate  to  commence  in  futuro, 
but  it  continue*  in  the  grantor.    Co.  Lilt..  4G  a.  . 

A  term  of  yeajs  may  b<;  hnuted  so  a.^  lo  i-eaM-  by  a  pro- 
viso in  the  conveyance  it*eh,  upon  the  huppeiung  of  any 
event,  or  the  performance  of  any  particular  act  (Co.  Litt., 
4fi  a.)  ;  and  it  is  usual,  when  terms  of  years  are  created  for 
tho  panoMB  of  oeitain  tmete,  to  inieit  a  praviao  for  the 
oeMer  or  the  tern  upon  the  perfcrnanoe  end  ertiefcetiow 
of  the  tru«t.s  of  the  term. 

Long  terms,  m  ol"  5<)0  or  KKN)  yei«r»,  are  frequently 
I  ,i'ed  by  way  of  morttjai^e,  witii  a  proviso  for  de<ermiiiin{» 
ih«2Ui  upon  payment  of  the  niuney  by  a  certain  day. 
These  are  more  advantageous  tlian  mortga^  in  fee 
in  one  respect,  that  there  does  not  srise*  aa  in  the  com 
of  the  latter,  a  aeperation  of  the  legal  estato  and  the 
interest  in  the  debt  upon  the  death  of  the  mort^gee. 
Similar  terms  are  also  frequently  trrantod  to  the  tnitttees 
of  niarriiu^e  M-ltlemi-ntj*  for  I'.i  j  i  rpose  of  eniibliiix  them 
by  iah-  or  morti;H<;e  of  tlic  terras  to  nuie  portion*  tor  chil- 
dren and  for  otiier  pui  poses.  It  sometimes  happens  there- 
fore that,  though  courts  of  equity  interfere,  as  in  case  of 
mortgages  in  fee,  to  enlarge  the  period  of  redemption, 
long  tenns  of  years  of  the  kind  above  mentioned  become 
alMote  property.  Again,  it  frequently  happcrw  that 
wheti  a  redemption  does  take  place  alter  the  time  fixed  in 
the  original  contract,  when,  according  to  the  theory  of 
mortgagee,  the  e.>1ate  lia*  become  ;ib.solute  at  law,  tlie 
term  may,  instead  of  being  surrendered  to  the  owner  of  the 
inheritance,  be  aaagned  to  a  trustee  for  him  and  his  heirs, 
and  retained  aa  an  appendan  to  that  tnheritaaee  under 
the  name  of  an  attendant  terra.  The  advantaae  of  this 
practice  is  that  it  jnveg  the  power  of  dcfpnting  tno  claims 
of  strangers  upon  the  luheritauce,  by  .sulluii:  up  the  tmn 
as  prior  in  ereation,  and  therefore  in  right.  Tlie  right  to 
take  advantage  of  sucri  terms  is  limited  by  conrti^  of  equity 
to  such  incumbrances  as  the  owner  of  the  inheritance  had 
no  notice  of  at  the  time  when  he  acquired  it ;  otherwise  it 
b  oMoua  iha  great  b^wtice  nigbt  be  oooasioned  by  the 
UN  of  than.  A  term  of  yeais  attendant  on  the  inheritance 
ia  fovemed  by  the  lame  niles  m  the  inheritance  itself  is 
subject  to.  Irie  right  t,->  it  does  not  go  to  executors,  but 
follows  the  devolubon  of  the  inheritance.  It  will  not  be 
forfeited  a.s  a  chattel  by  the  felony  of  the  ow  ner  of  the  ni- 
heritance ;  but  if  the  Inheritance  escheat,  the  term  will 
follow  it.  C3  Cha.  Rfp.,  19.)  Ah  to  the  assignment  of 
attendant  and  ontatanding  terms  to  attend  it»  inbentaaoep 
▼iHBOft  AMD  Pmouamk 


Temu  of  yean  are  considered  in  law  not  as  real  e«tste, 
but  as  chattel  interests  in  real  property,  and  they  th^refcre 
do  not  deadend  to  the  heir  of  the  person  who  dies  pos«f  is^rd 
of  them,  but  veat  in  bis  executor  or  adminiatntAr,  Uk«  any 
other  diattel ;  and  the  principle  is  the  mme  erbatever  be 
the  length  of  the  term.  (Co.  Litt.,  9  a.) 

Marridj^e  entitles  the  husband  to  the  terms  of  years  be-  i 
lonc:intf  to  his  wile, 'tis  well  an  to  the  rest  of  her  pt  rsonaJ 
e*late.    He  may  adnunister  to  ttie  t^tate  of  hi!>  u<i:c«a»c'd 
wife,  and  is  entitled  for  his  own  benefit  to  her  chatttU 
real,  whether  reduced  into  potseaaioDi  or  reversionary  o(  i 
contingent ;  and  in  case  of  tne  hnabfuid's  death  after  the 
wife,  his  next  of  kin,  and  not  hers,  are  entitled  to  the  ad 
ministration.  (Co.  Litt.,  351  a.)   The  hn^BTid  may,  during 
the  wife's  life,  dispose  of  her  chattel.s  re:il  ti\     •vieunu  at, 
but  not  by  will ;  and  if  he  dies  without  naving  assi^ued 
them,  they  will  belong  to  the  surviving  wife.    But  if  the 
husband  be  an  alien,  be  cannot  acquire  by  narriege  any 
rigiit  to  a  term  of  y««rft  bdongtng  to  his  'wife.  C^aon.  9; 

The  tenant  for  years  ia  enttUed  to  the  aame  ertoven  as 

the  tenant  for  life  (Co.  Litt.,  It  b.  ;  and,  like  the  tenant 
for  life,  he  is  not  entilkd  to  commit  waste  by  cultinjr 
down  timber,  building  houses,  opeiuntr  nunes,  v^c.  i  o. 
Litt.,  53  a.)  He  is  also  punishable  lur  pennisavt:  wa»te, 
and  therefore  bound  to  keen  all  houses  and^  other  build- 
ings on  the  land  in  good  ana  tenantable  repair.  (Co.  iitt.« 
57  a.)  if  a  woman  tenant  far  year*  commits  waeta  and 
marries,  the  husband,  having  acquired  the  term  by  mar- 
riage, becomes  anavverablc  lor  the  wajte.  (<'o.  latt.,  54  a.) 
A  term  of  years  may  however,  hke  :  i  r  i  le  lor  life,  b* 
granted  without  impeachment  of  waste,  and  suth  a  t  laux-  if* 
the  gmnt  is  construed  in  tlie  same  manner  with  respt-ct  ' 
both  eatates.  When  the  determination  of  atenu  is  certain.ai 
when  lands  are  let  for  21  years,  the  tenant  ia  not  entitled 
to  emblements,  tor  it  was  his  own  folly  to  sow  whef«  be 
knew  that  he  could  not  reap.  But  when  an  esfare  tat 
years  depends  upon  an  uncertain  event,  aa  wlien  it  i»  ma  le 
determinable  on  the  death  of  a  piuiicular  per.-uii,  th«: 
ti^iiant  will  ])e  entitled  to  emblements  in  the  same  maimer 
as  a  tenant  for  hfe.    (Co.  Litt.,  55  b. ;  16  East,  71) 

Terms  of  yeaiy,  being  chattel  interest,  ai^  i^btiect  to 
etown  debts  while  tha^  eontinue  ia  the  possesaioD  of  the 
debtor,  but  not  in  the  handa  of  a  hmB  fide  purehaaer  ftr 
vahiable  consideration  without  notice,  who  has  txHight 
belore  any  execution  awarded  by  the  crown.  (8  Rtrv., 
171.;  They  are  in  like  manner  assets  in  the  hand^  ui  the 
executor  or  administrator  fur  tlie  payment  of  specialty  and 
simple  contract  debts,  but  not  alter  aaagnnMit  bf  bun  la 
a  purohaser  for  valuable  consideration. 

Temn  of  years,  not  being  estates  of  iabentanoe*  cannot 
be  entailed,  but  they  may  be  limited  to  any  number  of 
perpons  in  essf-  successively  lor  lile,  with  Umitationa  over. 

so  as  to  be  uuiiieuHiilo  for  a  life  OT  ttveain  being,  and  31 
yean*  alter.  [Sam-KMKNr.] 

Terms  of  years,  like  life  e.statee,  may  be  merged  either 
by  becoming  verted  in  the  ownee  of  the  CreehoU.  o» 
by  surrender  to  the  person  in  lemainder  or  tevcimon. 
[MERosa;  SuKRBNPBR.]  But  a  mere  inUrcue  tfr- 
mini,  not  being  an  actual  estate,  cannot  b«  merged 
by  surrender,  though  it  may  be  eitinirui>lied  by  rctrase. 
(Cro.  Jac.,  619.>  It  was  formerly  doubled  uh«ther 
one  tcnn  could  iui  ti:c  in  another,  but  it  is  now  settled 
that  when  two  terms,  granted  out  of  the  same  estate:, 
vest  in  the  tame  penon,  there  being  no  ioterveniog 
estate,  tlie  fint  meiges  in  the  tenn  in  revenion.  {fi  Madid.. 
66.)  T^here  a  term  has  been  created  to  answer  trusts,  a 
court  of  equity  will  sometimes  relieve  air^iin^*  a  mcMTcf  rf 
it,  so  far  as  to' make  it  answer  the  purposes  of  its  creation. 
(3  Sw.mst..  mA.  60H.) 

TERMtS.  LTaHMm.N'A.] 

TERMINAL.  We  cannot  say  that  this  term  i*  lucd  ;:. 
mathematics  to  the  extent  to  which  we  shall  carry  it ;  bat 
the  very  great  convenience  which  would  arise  from  an  ex- 
tension of  its  use  is  sufficient  justification  for  coining  a  few 
new  nieanintrs.  Term  is  a  word  of  geometry  very  little 
used,  and  siiriiifyinK  boundary  or  extremity;  the  word& 
terminal  value  and  terininal  form  are  sometimes  used  to 
signify  the  last  and  most  complete  value  or  form.  When 
a  finite  expression,  added  to  a  cotain  number  of  tenne  of 
a  series,  makes  up  the  equivalent  of  the  erpresaon  from 
wbleb  the  aeiiea  la  deduced,  or  stands  for  all  the  subae- 
qiwiit  taona  of  tho  aarica,  thia  Unite  expteaion  might  h« 
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I  wllcA  Uie  temina]  txptiMion.  Thofe  in  TATwA'k  Itaao- 

RRM  ivc  have  one  terminal  expreaoon  in  D*Al«inbert's 

form,  anolhor  in  that  of  Lagrange. 

Hiere  is  also  another  use  of  the  wni-d,  which  w  ovild  con- 
Yi'y  a  diiitinction  much  wanting  words  to  express  it:  we 
H  l  ie  to  what  might  be  called  terminal  language.  All 
the  use  of  the  woidi  infinitely  mull  and  inonitdy  great 
riNn?firK;  Lnnr)  h  entitled  to  this  name;  as  follows: 
Whsn  we  say,  for  example,  tliat  a  circle  f>  a  regular 
polygon  with  an  imfiintilv  CTtnt  luiiiiber  of  infinitely  small 
■ides,  the  language  usi'd  is  fliat  of  an  end  arrivvd  at,  a 
transformation  actually  uiaUe :  the  circle  is  dest  rihed  as 
actually  consisting  of  straight  lines ;  and  the  lan^rtirjcp  i« 
terminal  (expressive  of  a  boundary  actually  attained). 
But  the  meaning  of  this  language  is,  or  is  generally  held 
to  be,  false :  no  polygon  is  a  circle,  how  great  soever  the 
number,  or  how  small  soever  the  magnitude,  of  the  sides. 
The  piopdsition  which  is  njMy  true,  that  is.  o\  er  ^^hil■h 
.ill  shake  liaiuis,  whatfvt  r  tlieir  notion  of  infinity  may  he, 
IS  tliat  the  terminal  pioposition,  true  or  false,  is  one  to 
which  an  interminable  and  unlimited  degree  of  approxi- 
mation may  be  made.   An  inscribed  regular  polygon  uiay, 
irith  sides  enough,  l>e  made  to  coiacide  mth  the  circle 
frithin  any  degree  of  nearnen  we  pleam  to  aangn :  or  ^ 
foilowini^  proposition— •  the  area  nt  the  inscribed  polygon 
may  be  made  to  difler  from  that  of  the  t  irelo  by  less  than 
tb*'  ;;th  part  ol'  tl;e  latter" — may  be  madi-  tme  for  every 
value  of  n  that  can  be  named,  however  great.  Termini 
language,  properly  employed,  may  be  made  the  meana  of 
•bbieviatton  oi  all  those  tnitba  whose  anmmncement  con- 
^ns  Intenflinable  emirtixinHition :  tiie  development  of 
this  sentence  in  the  objfct  of  the  article  IvFiNrrK. 

TKHMINA'LT.\,  the  fesliva.!  of  Tenuin.is  [Terminus], 
celebrated  at  Home  every  year  on  the  2;jrd  of  Februar}'. 
It  wa?»  sai<l  to  ha\e  been  instituted  by  jNuma  with  the 
worship  cf  the  god  himself.  The  festivi^  was  of  a  twofold 
chaneter,  eitb«a-  publio  or  private,  aeeoiding  as  it  was  held 
■t  the  boimdaries  between  the  HMt  of  private  persona,  or 
Tit  the  boundary  of  the  Airer  Romnntjs.  In  tne  former 
case  persons  possessing  aiijoining  lands  met  with  their 
families  and  senants  at  the  stone  which  divided  the  pro- 
perties, adurned  it  with  garlands  and  oliered  sacrifices,  and 
a  feast  in  which  the  neighbours  partook  was  intended  to 
renew  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  them.  (Ovid., 
Fast.,  ii.  643,  Sec.)  Diony^ius  states  that  down  to  his  time 
the  Romans  did  not  ofier  any  bloody  aacriftces  on  this 
occasion,  but  only  cakes  and  fruit.  But  we  have  the  most 
authentic  statements  which  show  that  the  assL-rtion  of 
Dionysius  can  only  apply  to  tlie  early  period  of  the 
republic,  and  that  subsequently  a  lamb  or  a  sucking  pig 
was  sacrificed.  (Dionysius,  ii. /'4 ;  Plutarch,  ^^^na,  16; 
Quaest.  Rom^  Ift;  Horatius,  £po</.,  ii.  99.)  The  public 
Teiminalia  were  aolemniaed  in  a  similar  maimer  by  the 
whole  people  on  the  boundary  of  the  Ager  Homanus. 
(Ovid.,  Fait.,  ii.  679,  &c.) 

(Hartune,  Dir  Rfili^ion  der  tiomer,  ii.,  p.  '>2:  Diction- 
Vtynj  Grrrk  mid  Roman  .Uil ujui/iev,  v.  '  fermiualia.' ) 

TERMIN  A'LIA  (iirom  iermmmi)  is  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  beloneing  tO  the  natural  order  C<}mbrctaceac. 
The  specie*  of  this  genus  consist  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with 
altemate  leaves,  which  are  osoaUy  crowded  together  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  destitute  of; 
petals,  and  are  disposed  in  spikes,  which  are  mcemose  and 
panicled :  in  the  lower  part  of  tlie  spikes  tliey  contain 
both  stamens  and  pistils,  out  in  the  upper  part  iiiey  con- 
lain  only  stamens.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  campanulate, 
rt-cleft,  with  acute  lobes.  The  stamens  are  ten  in  number, 
u  ranged  in  two  saies,  and  arc  longer  than  the  calyx. 
The  ovsxy  contmns  two  ovules,  the  style  is  acute,  and  the 
fmit  is  drtipaceous,  containing  only  one  seed.  All  the 
specit  H  are  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and 
America  :  they  arc  nuinerous,  and  many  of  them  are  iij>ed 
in  medicine  and  tta  arts. 

T.  urii'itsttjolia,  Narrow-leaved  Terminalia:  the  leaves 
are  linear-lanccolate,  very  thin  at  lx)th  ends,  pubescent 
lieneeth ;  the  petioles  are  also  pitbeseent,  and  have  two 

f iends  et  theb  mpex.  This  tree  is  »  native  ^  the  Bast 
ndies,  and  \\a.s  formerly  called  Terminalia  Benzoin,  as  it 
j-ieids  on  tapping  a  ;^um-resin  very  similar  to  benzoin,  and 
possessing  the  same  properties.  This  gum  exudes  from 
the  tree  in  the  form  of  a  milky  juice,  which,  on  being  dned, 
forms  a  light  whitish  substance,  exceedingly  friable. 
Wlien  gently  dried  it  aasamea  the  fonn  of  s  white  powder. 


which  was  in  great  repute  as  a  cosmetic.  It  has  an  agrees;* 

ble  frac^nce,  rewmbiing  gum-benjamin,  which  inagKat 
raea-sure  depends  on  the  benzoic  «Cld  it  contains. 

T.  v'^nii.r.  Varnish  Terminalia,  ha.s  linear-lanceo!,ite 
leaves,  narrowed  at  each  end.  and  glabrous  beneath;  the 
petioles  are  also  ijlahrous.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
Moluccas,  and  abounds  in  a  resinous  juice,  which  is  col* 
lected  bv  the  inhabitants,  «)d  used  in  the  natunl  state  as 
a  varnish.    It  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  China. 

T.  Cataj>fxi  has  obovate  leaves,  ta]>ering  to  the  base, 
pubes  i  ii'  :  '  neath,  and  irland'^  on  t)\e  under  sides  of  the 
midrib.    Ii  is  ontjinally  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but 
has  now  beeonie  naturalised  lu  the  West  India  Islands. 
Some  botanists  have  described  the  West  India  species  US 
distinct  from  the  Asiatic,  but  there  is  no  good  distinctive 
character.    The  drupaceous  fruit  of  this  tree  is  about 
three  inches  long',  and  ooatains  a  larere  seed,  which  is 
]  nsed  for  eatintr  and  obtaining  an  oil,  in  the  same  man- 
j  iicr  as  the  almond.    This  tree,  on  account  of  ihs  thick 
foliaije,  is  much  planted  in  the  tropics  for  the  purpose  et 
forming  avenues  near  houses.   The  bark  and  leaves  yield 
a  black  pigment.   Indian  ink  is  manufactured  from  the 
^ee  of  tJiis  tree.  It  yields  a  light  durable  timber,  whidi 
IS  much  used. 

T.  ^/fiftrfl/a,"  smooth  Terminalia,  very  much  resembles 
the  last,  but  the  leaves  are  glabrous  beneath  and  small. 
The  fruit  is  also  of  a  much  less  size,  oval,  and  le.ss  ftir- 
rowed.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Society  and  Fnendiy  Islands, 
and  is  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  near  their  huts  and  in 
their  burial-plaoes.  The  wood  is  used  in  these  islands  for 
building  boats,  making  benches,  fte.,  ftod  the  seeds  are 
eaten. 

T.  Bellrn'ca,  Bellcric  Terminalia,  hoA  glabrous,  elliptic, 
entire,  acute,  alternate  leaves,  and  bi-glandular  petiole*. 
It  is  a  native  of  mountainous  di&trtcts  of  the  EhsI  Indies. 
Its  flowers  are  very  fetid.  The  fhiit  is  reputed  to  possess 
tonic,  astringent,  and  attenuant  properties.  When  the 
bark  is  woutMed  a  gum  flows  out,  which  is  innpid,  resem- 
bling gum-arabic. 

T.  Ckebula  is  also  an  East  Indian  species,  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  lasf  by  jiosses-sinp  opposite  leaves  which 
are  pubescent  beneath.  The  fruit  ot  this  species  is  more 
astringent  than  the  last  and  is  used  for  the  piirpo.ses  of 
dyeing.  A  durable  ink  is  made  by  mixing  the  salts  ot 
iron  with  an  inftision  of  the  outer  rind  of  the  fruit.  Botti 
this  species  and  the  last  are  subject  to  the  sttacks  Of 
insects  producinc;  trfiH-nuts.  These  trail*  possess  the  as- 
tringent principle  in  abundance,  ar  '  also  ii.sed  tOt 
dyeing.    Tliey  are  called  Cuducny  by  ;lic  Lunuls. 

The  i^enus  Burida  is  very  nearly  allied  to  T'Tminalm, 
and  belongs  to  Uie  same  natural  order.  It  is  distinguuhed 
from  the  latter  genus  by  its  urceolately-campanulate  calyx, 
its  didymous  anthers,  baccate  fruit*  and  angvlated  putSf 
men.  The  most  remarkable  spedes  Is  the  Bmida  iuemu, 
the  ox-horn  olive-free,  known  in  .Tamaiea  as  the  black 
olive,  in  Antimia  as  the  French  oak,  and  in  the  French 
Islands  as  Gri<{finn.  It  has  obtuse  glabrous  ovato-cimei- 
furm  leaves,  and  small  yellowish  flowers  disposed  in  cylin- 
drical spikes  covered  with  a  silky  pubescence.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  West  India  Islands  on  clayey  soils  nesr  the 
coast.  It  has  obtained  its  name  flmu  the  teaden<;y  ils 
brtinehes  to  shoot  out  into  monstrous  *Pongy  excrescences 
rc-sembline  in  form  the  horns  of  an  ox.  These  excrescences 
resemble  trails  in  their  nature,  and  are  probably  produced 
by  insects  puncturing  the  terminal  bud  of  the  branch. 
Tnis  tree  is  remarkd)le  in  appearance  lor  its  slender 
crooked  branches  and  tufted  leaves,  but  it  attains  a  con- 
siderable size,  and  its  timtier  is  valuable.  The  btak  of  this 
tree  contains  an  astringaat  piineiple  which  is  extensively 
used  in  tanning. 

In  tlie  cultivation  of  spceics  of  Terminalia  and  Biicida 
a  soil  composed  of  ioam  iuid  peat  should  be  preferred. 
Cuttinir^  strike  freely  when  placed  in  ftpot  of  Httd  and 
covered  witii  a  hand-claia. 

(Don's  Millers  Dictionary;  Burnett's  Outlines  qf  Bo- 
ianffi  BiaeboSt  Lehrbuch  (krJBolamki  Lindlqr,  iwura^ 

TF-'R^nNUS,  a  Itoman  deity  whose  worsJiip  was  said 
to  ha\e  hevii  introduced  liy  kiiit  Muina  PoinpUius,  when 
he  ordered  the  iiclds  of  the  ( itizens  to  be  separated  from 
one  smother,  and  the  tjoundanes  to  be  ni«ked  by  stones 
whic^  were  to  be  considered  as  sacred  to  Terminus,  or  as 
Dionysius  calls  him,  Ztic  Spue.  (Festus.  s.  v.  IkruwuM 
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Dioiiv>iu^  11.  7-1.)  .\  cRieful  examination  cf  the  worship 
of  thin  god  bhowii  that  Ttniiinu.s  wha  only  a  suraaaie  ol 
Jupiter,  who  was  worshipped  iiiuUr  this  name  as  the 
guardian  uf  boundaries.  The  stone  pillars  themselves 
were  regarded  as  symbolical  repireaentations  of  the  god 
himself,  and  hence  perhapn  the  MTire  IftW  mentioned  by 
Festus,  that  whoever  dtsnlaced  «ieh  e  piHar  riiould,  to> 
gether  with  his  OKin.  be  devoted  to  the  trod.  In  the  same 
manner  in  which  iIr-  l^onndarips  bLtwctn  the  lands  of 
private  individuals  were  mnrked,  thi-  ouijinal  territory  of 
Home  (Ager  Romonus)  wa-s  separatfd  by  pillars  from  the 
tenitoiy  of  ndghbouhng  tiihei.  In  the  direction  of  Lau- 
fmhiai  tiiera  km  e  pillar  (ternunus)  between  the 
fifth  and  atxtti  nrilestones  from  Rome  on  the  Laurentine 
road.  This  wns  the  public  Terminus.  The  ^od  had  a 
temple  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  part' of  the  roof  just  above 
the  symbolical  pillar  was  left  open.  (Test us;  Servius. 
Ad  Aen.,  ix.  448.)  A  storj-  to  account  fm  tiiis  peculiarity 
is  relateti  by  Ovid  (Fasti,  ii.  G71,  ^«^e.)  and  others. 

TE'RMINUS.  or  TERM,  sigmfies.  in  sculpture  and  \ 
aichitecture,  a  pillar  statue,  that »,  either  a  half  statue  or  | 
bust,  not  placed  upon,  but  incoraomted  with,  and  as  it 
were  immediately  springing  out  oi  the  square  pillar  which  | 
M  rv.s  a.s      5)ede^^al.    If  tliey  be  mere  busts,  fig:ures  of, 
this  kind  are  iisnally  distiiitrnished  by  the  name  of  Ilerma;  i 
(•E(>/i«i);  and  buM<  which,  instead  of  liaxiiiu:  a_circnlar| 
moulded  ba.se,  resemble  the  upper  part  of  a  terminus,  are  j 
called  terminal  busts.   There  are  many  such  leasts  and  also 
tome  termini  in  the  Townlev  Collection  at  the  BritisI) 
Muaenm  ;  among  othera  a  double  tenniual  busit  of  Bacchus 
and  Libera ;  and  a  terminal  statue  of  Pan,  nearly  a  whole 
figure,  with  a  deeply  moulded  base.    The  terminus  or 
pillar  part  is  frequently  nnule  to  taper  doirninirdx,  or 
made  narrower  at  its  bo-^e.  than  above,  which  mode  of 
dtminution,  the  reverse  of  that  employed  for  columns, 
was  no  doubt  intended  by  way  of  similarity  to  the  general 
outline  of  the  human  figure,  whose  greatest  breadth  is  at 
theaboulders.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  eariieaixtatues 
were  merely  terminal  figures,— upright  stones,  erected  as 
land-marks  and  boundaries,  the  upper  end  of  ^^hich  uas 
rudely  carved  into  the  shape  of  a  head,  which  form  was 
afterwards  retained  for  oeeiusional  purposes  after  .sculpture 
had  arrived  at  perfection.   By  moderti  artists  the  pedestal 
part  is  usually  made  tapering  downwards  or  narrowest  just 
above  U*  base  }  when  it  is  called  the  foine,  ftom  its  resem- 
blance to  file  seabbaid  of  a  sword. 

In  architectural  design  Trrnu  are  employed  in  lieu  of 
Caryatides,  not  however  ai  insulated  pillar^,  but  as  pilasters* 
forming  a  small  order  or  attic,  or  u  decoration  to  tratt'ways, 
doors,  JiC-  They  frequentlv  occur  in  what  is  tailed  the 
einquece  it      ml  our  own  Elizabethan  style. 

TERMINUS  is  also  now  used  to  signiQr  the  buildings  for 
offices.  See.,  at  the  extremity  of  a  Tailroad,  whereas  those 
erected  at  intervals  along  its  course  are  called  statiant. 
The  establishment  of  rai&oads  has  therefore  given  rise  to 
a  new'  cla-ss  of  structures,  which  from  tluMr  nature  and  c.v- 
tenl  admit  of  beini;  rendered  very  striking  in  I'haracter 
and  desiicn.  ^hie  of  the  most  mnnumeittdl  architectural 
works  of  the  kind  as  vet  erected,  is  the  Termmus  of  the 
London  and  Birmingliam  Railway,  in  Euston-square, — a 
Grecian  Oorio  prowueum  (dia^le  in  antiai  on  both  fironts) 
on  a  large  sciue,  tne  eohimns  being  about  70  Iteet  high. 
'Hn  Tr'rminus  at  the  Birniin£;ham  rr'i,  though  by  the  ."ame 
art.  lulect '  Hardwick),  isin  Uie  Italian  style.  (.For  views,  &c. 
of  both  structures,  see  Companion  to  uie  •  Almanack'  for 
1839.)  Other  termmi  that  may  be  mentioned  for  their 
pretensions  to  architecture,  are — ^thoae  of  the  London  and 
Southampton  Railway,  the  one  «t  Nine  Elms,  Vauxhall, 
the  other  at  Southampton,  both  handsome  buildings  in 
the  Italian  style,  by  Tite  ;  that  at  Blackwall,  by  the  same 
architect,  and  m  a  similar  style ;  and  those  at  Liverpool,  York, 
and  Brighton.  The  positive  ncce<<*ity  for  some  covered 
gallery,  either  colonnade  or  arcade,  and  the  obvious 
opportunity  afforded  for  makintj  a  spacious  portal,  either 
propyleum  or  gateway,  a  marked  feature  m  the  general 
design,  affords  more  than  ordinary  scope  to  the  architect. 
Now  that  nilioads  (GAemnw  de  Per,  mi  Buanbaiuut%  ai 
tiie  French  and  Geraians  term  tbem)baTe  been  nrtrodoced 
Tipon  the  Continent,  they  have  there  also  tjiven  orm^inn  to 
tnany  architectural  constnictions  l\n  their  termini.  .Some 
desii^ns  i'or  .lf'fa/irt\!^rhaii(le  i  Termini  )  may  bO  seen  in 
Btiiler  and  Strack's  '  Architectonisches  Album.' 
TERMTTI'N^,  a  Nction  of  Neitnptenms  imecbn  in 


which  Latreillo  includes  tlic  gcncar  Munt{Kf>a,  Rnphidta, 
Trnru's,  and  PtofUx.  T(ic>c  genera  however  art*  usiullv 
retrauied  a.s  coiistitulin<:  three  distinct  tamilie-s,  and  v.  i  l 
be  here  treated  as  such,  commencing  vatii  the  Maphi- 
diidm  of  Leach,  wliich  cunlains  the  two  first-mentioned 
mneva.  The  insects  of  this  family  have  the  anteoa« 
«ender  and  composed  of  more  than  ten  joints ;  the  tarn 

have  from  three  to  tive  Joints  ;  tlie  win^s  are  nearly  equal 
m  .size  and  have  mimerous  nervures  lucloMng  small  poly- 
gonal cells;  the  prothurax  is  liini:;  and  slender. 
The  genus  Matitinj^'i  is  at  once  distinguished  bv  th« 

ficculiar  structure  of  the  anterior  pair  of  legs,  which  a.-e 
arge,  have  tlie  tibis  broad  and  compressed,  and  provided 
beneath  with  spines;  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  indiidinrf, 
and  also  Aimislied  beneath  with  spines :  the  tarsi  of  the 
other  four  legs  are  distinctly  five-jointed.  The  antenna 
are  short,  about  euual  to  the  head  in  length,  and  slcndrt 
The  prothordx  is  elongated,  slender,  and  broadest  in  front. 
The  willies,  when  at  rest,  meet  over  the  abdomen. 

The  Mantispa  paguna  (Fabticius)  is  rather  lees  Uua 
thrce-auarters  of  an  inch  in  lengtb,  and  of  a  brownish-fcl* 
low  colour ;  the  wings  are  trananarentt  the  aupertor  {isir 
have  the  upper  inar<^n  yellow.  It  is  (bund  in  France  sod 
Gr>nnany. 

In  Hia^i!  are  vjj,  i  ics  closely  allied  to  Mantispa,  which 
differ  in  hasitii;  the  iintcnnw  as  long  as  the  body:  the 
wings  arc  nearly  horizontal ;  tlie  body  is  depresised  aod  ter- 
minated by  two  little  appendices.  They  fbcm  the  geaoi 
Hoplophora  of  Perty. 

In  me  genua  Raphidia  the  body  is  rather  deader,  Ihe 
prothorax  is  long  and  almo.st  cyhndrieal,  the  head  broad 
and  somewhat  depressed,  and  the  eyes  are  prominent ;  the 
antenna-  are  ;is  loiii:  as  the  head  and  thorax,  and  composed 
of  about  thirty-si'\ i  n  joints.  The  alxlomen  i^  termiiiatt«i 
in  the  female  liy  a  lun^  o\  ipositor.  The  let^s  arc  slender, 
of  moderate  length,  and  the  tand  are  four-jointed. 

Raphidia  opfiiomif  in  Jltti  an  uncommon  insect  iti  tlui 
countr>- :  at  is  rather  more  than  ouc-tliird  of  an  inch  ia 
I  length,  and  the  enpsnded  wings  meaiore  {  of  an  inch; 
the  head  and  bod_y  are  black,  the  antenns  and  legs  an 
yellow,  and  the  wings  are  transparent. 

The  larva  of  this  insect  lives  in  the  hark  of  trres  and  ii 
said  to  prey  upon  other  insects.  It  is  exceedint^ly  activt 
in  it-s  motions,  which  are  somewhat  like  those  of  a  snake. 
The  body  is  soft,  long,  and  slender,  of  a  brown  colour, 
striped,  and  vaiiegatM  with  yellow ;  the  head  and  pro-  ' 
thorax  are  comeoii.^  and  of  a  black  colour.  In  the  pups 
all  the  part.s  of  a  perfect  in^ect  arc  distinct,  beini^  cnvclop<d 
in  a  thin  membrane. 

Family  Termtttda\ — Tliis  family  is  distingui^ed  by  t>« 
following  characters : — Wings  with  few  transverse  nervure*. 
folding  bomontally ;  tarsi  four-jointed ;  aotennss  short  anJ 
monifmirm ;  bodj'  depressed. 

In  the  genus  Termes  the  hend  is  large  and  rounded,  tad 
beMdes  the  orcHnary compoiind  eyes,  it  has  three  ocelli,  oi 
simple  eyes  sitiiateil  on  the  npjier  .surface  :  the  antennse  arr 
as  luris;  as  the  head  aud  thorax,  inserted  in  front  of  the  eyes, 
and  composed  of  about  ( i£;hteeu  joints.  The  abdOOMB  b 
terminated  by  two  small  jointed  appendages. 

The  Termites,  or  white  ants,  sa  they  arc  often  eaDed. 
though  they  have  little  affinity  with  the  true  ant^  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  tropics ;  some  few  speeies  bowever 
extend  into  the  temperate  retjions.  Li';'- tin-  b»  es,  wa*j«. 
and  ants,  which  live  in  society,  the  Termito  art*  composed 
of  three  kinds  of  individuals,  males,  femalf>,  and  what  are 
termed  neuters  or  workers.  Their  ravages  m  the  wanner 
parts  of  the  globe  are  well  lOMnra.  They  unite  in  societies 
composed  each  of  an  immense  number  of  individuals 
living  in  the  ground  and  in  trees,  and  often  attacking  the 
wood-work  of  houses ;  in  which  they  form  innumeral>le 
galleries,  all  of  which  lead  to  a  central  point.  In  forming 
these  galleries  they  avoid  jtiercincthe  surface  of  the  woo<f- 
i  work,  and  henc**  it  appears  sound  when  the  sli^jhte^t touch 

is  somctirae.s  sufScient  to  cause  it  to  fall  to  pieces. 
{    The  termites  sometimes  erect  their  domiciles  on  the 
I  ground  in  the  form  of  pyramids  or  cones,  sometimes 
1  aroof^andthese  nests  are  often  Tciynumerouit  and 
I  ble  the  hub  of  savages. 
1    The  larviT  nea.-Iy  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  exceplin; 
thai  lhe_\'j>os.sess  no  wmrs.    The  pnpis  have  nidimcnta.*^" 
wings.    Trie  neuters  diller  from  tlie  males  and  iVma'es  ir. 
possessing  no  wings,  in  having  the  body  stouter,  the  ht>ad 
much  UK^r  and  provided  with  long  jaws  croesinK  at  tha 
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exiremity.  They  are  said  to  defend  the  nests,  and  sta- 
tioning themselves  near  the  outer  svirlarc,  thi-y  are  the 
first  to  make  their  appearance  wheo  their  habitation  is 
disturbed :  they  will  attack  the  party  molertiag  them,  and 
bite  with  considerible  itKQgtk. 

The  ne^ocs  and  Hottentoti  eomider  thew  iiMcets  k 
p-pat  delicacy.  Thpy  are  destroyed  with  quick-lime,  or 
more  readily  with  nr^ciiic,  which  is  thrown  into  then- 
habitat  i<in>. 

The  Piori(i/f  arc  very  small  insects,  having  soft  and 
swollen  bodies:  the  head  is  very  larg«,lMM!!UrtrQpMM],  and 
pmided  with  three  oeelli  on  the  nvpeir  iuiiiee.  The 
wing!  wiien  tMtA  meet  tt  en  uiffie  ebore  the  abdo- 
men, and  are  sparingly  provided  with  nervures.  The  an- 
tennae ure  setaceous,  and  composed  of  about  ten  joints. 
The  tar-i  are  short,  and  usMally  two-jointed.  They  arc 
very  active  in  their  motions,  antl  live  in  the  bark  of  old 
trees  and  in  dwellint^-houses.  Neailjr  Mf  qpedee  ere 
•aid  to  be  found  in  this  countiy. 

TE'RMOI.I.  [Sannic] 

TERMOND^  WMMmomBB.] 

TBRN«  SIBRNA,  fbo  Mm*  of  tliait  «eb-fiMlcd 
ong-wioged  bifb  wUdi  m  vulguijr  known  m  Sta^ktai- 
lotct. 

LinnsEus,  in  his  List  edition  of  the  Systema  NuturrF, 
places  the  genus  Sterna  between  f^rtu  and  Rhynchops. 

Cuvier  arranges  the  Hirondelles  de  Mer  between  the 
Qo^anda  (Lorw)  and  Rh^whopt.  He  observes  that  these 
mmtdtUit  A  Mw  derive  theur  names  from  their  exces- 
sively  long  and  pointed  wings,  tbeir  foiked  tuU  ftnd  their 
short  legs,  which  ^ve  them  a  port  and  flight  analogous 
|o  those  of  the  Swal]ow.s.  Their  bill,  he  adds,  is  pointed, 
compressed,  straight,  without  curvature  or  projection ; 
ttieir  nostnls.  situated  towards  the  baee,  are  oblong:  and 
pierced  through  :  the  membranes  which  unite  their  toes 
ve  very  much  no'ilud,  they  therefore  swim  but  little, 
niey  Ay  in  all  directions)  and  with  rapidity  over  the  sea, 
nttofaif  load  eriee  and  deverly  picking  up  from  its  sur- 
ikce  the  mollusks  and  small  fishes  which  form  their  fbod. 
They  also  advance  inland  to  lakes  and  rivers. 


■HAi^lbalar 


The  same  author  stutes  that  tlu'  .XodJies  may  be  distin- 

Jruished  from  the  other  Sea-Swallows.  Their  tail  is  not 
orked. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Vinrsi  Mr.  Swainaon,  and  othen,  as 
to  the  poritiott  of  the  Teme,  wOl  be  fbond  in  the  artiele 
Lanms. 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  ^enm  consist  of  the  fol- 

lowing subgenera  :—S/<frna,  Linn.;  ThalatiKitett  8w. ; 
Phaeton,  Linn. ;  Rhynchopt,  Linn. ;  Gavia,  Briss. 

The  Prinee  of  Canino  inaces  Steminar,  the  second  sub- 
family of  his  Xoridke,  between  the  subfamilies  Rhmekop- 
Hmt  uA  Jarinm,  TheSCmidMvooniiitorthefiiUownig 


iSBfema,  Linn. ;  Hydroehelidoit,  Bc&t ;  Megalopterus, 
Boie  (N.B.  Sterna  Siolida  of  authors") ;  Thalaxsrwi,  Boie  ; 
Gelocheltdon,  Brehm  ;  and  Siylochelidon,  Brehm.  {Birdf 
I  qf  Burxme  and  North  America.) 

Mr.  6.  R.  Gray  (Genera  of  Birds)  anaoges  the  &er- 
iinau  the  third  and  last  subfamily  of  Lmdiv,  inune- 
diately  after  Rhynchopinait  with  the  ibUowiag  CHMm  :— 
Ph«fhiaa,  Wagl. ;  O^eehdidm,  Brehm;  Tnalamua^ 
Boie ;  Siylochelidon,  Brehm  ;  Gygm,  Wagl. ;  Sterna, 
Linn.;  Stemula,  Boie:  HydrocHelidon,  Boie;  Anim^, 
Leach  (Sterna  .!:>!i.!u,  of  Mlttlon);  OHfehOpHmt^*^  i 
and  Pelecanopiu,  Wagl. 

The  PelecanuUe  immediately  follow. 
Qmgnphical  DittrUmtUm  and  Babitt,'^'Tb»  habits  of 
^  C..  No.  MIT. 


■  the  Terns,  which  are  widely  diffused  over  the  maritime 
parts  of  the  .globe,  are  noticed  in  the  article  LxRioiB.  Th# 
following  have  occurred,  aonw  oocaaionaUy  only, hi 

rope 

Ilje  CSasman  Tern,  Sfema  Caspia  (t^eniis  Styhchelfdon, 
vrehm);  Tiie  Sandwich  Tern,  Slernu  Cantmca  (genus 
TAo/iJMTO*. "Boiet ;  the  Gull-billed  Tern,  Sterna  Angltca 
jreniis  Gelwhe/idon.  Brehm);  the  common  Tern.  S/erna 
Hirundn  (x^nws  Strrmt  of  authors) ;  the  Roseate  T«i|, 
Sterna  Dougallu  icmmSlerna);  the  Arctic  Tem, SenM 
Aretiea  (g«nus  Sterna) ;  the  Little  Tem,  Srenut  minuta 
teenus  Stemuiay  Boie) ;  the  Noddv',  Sterna  stnlida  (genus 
AaeSt^  Leach ;  Meeafopterux,  Boie) :  the  Black  Tern 
Sterna  nigra  (genns  Hi/dmrh.-lidtm,  Boie;  I'lraha, 
Leach) ;  the  White-wuiged  Tern.  Sterna  Icnroptera  (sienua 
Hydrnchelidon  T  Boie) ;  and  the  Moustache  Tern.  Sterna 
leuroT>are"ta  (genus  Hudrorfh  /idnn  f  Boie  :  Viralva  f 
Leach^.    Of  these,  the  largesi     ;     Caspian  Tern. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  more  than  two  ex- 
amples, and  we  select  the  Common  Tem  and  the  Noddy. 
We  should  premise  that  all  the  Terns  of  the  British  Islands 
aft  strictly  migratory  :  many  species  visit  n'^ularly  for 
theporipose  of  breeding ;  but  those,  the  Noddy  tor  instance, 
whose  nome  is  far  away,  are  seen  casuallv'  and  rarely. 

The  Common  Tern  — Dcwrip/ion. — Forehead,  top  of 
the  head,  and  long  feathers  of  the  occiput,  deep  black: 
posterior  part  of  the  neck,  back,  and  wh^js,  bluish  ash ; 
lower  parts  pure  white,  with  the  oxeeption  of  the  breast 
only,  which  is  sl^tly  elonded  with  ash-colour ,  quil1« 

whitish  ash,  terminated  by  ashy  brown  ;  tail  white,  but 
the  two  lateral  feathers  lilackiNh-brow  o  on  their  external 
bartw;  bill  crimson-reii.  often  blacki'-h  towards  the  point; 
iiis  reddish-brown ;  feet  red.  Length  13  to  14  incbo^ 
Such  is  IL  TemnMli  daasnplMMi  of  tho  «dW»  iMfa  omI 

female. 

Tlie  same  author  describes  the  young  qftJu  year  btfyira 
the  autumnai  tmrnlt  as  having  tlie  front,  and  a  port  d:  tho 
top  of  the  head,  of  a  dirty  white,  merited  towards  tte 

occiput  with  blackish  patches  ;  the  lone-nccipiful  feathers 
hiownish-black  ;  upper  parts  of  tarnished  bluish-aih  :  all 
these  feathers  bordered  and  tcimiiuited  with  whitish  and 
irregularly  spotted  with  bro\vn  or  bright  reddi.sh{  thv 
lower  parts  of  a  dirty  tarnished  white  ;  tail-feathers  ash- 
coloured,  terminated  with  whitish  ;  base  of  the  fiided 
orange  ;  iris  blackiah-brown ;  feet  orange. 

Hus  is  the  Figm  Ooriu  of  the  French ;  Fionco  and 
Rtmdbie  A' JAhv  of  tho  Italians ;  Meerschwalbe  and  Roth- 
fum'ger  MmwakuMt  ti  the  Germans  ;  Zee-zmiluic  of 
the  Netherlander!;  Kriaot  the  Icelanders;  Tende,  Ten- 
dtlobe,  S<uid-T'd/r,  and  Sand-Tfprrne  of  the  Norwegians; 
Tteme  of  the  Danes;  Sea-SuxUlow  of  the  modem  British; 
and  y  Jtr-wmmd  fivf/inf  and  Feerwan  of  the  aalicnt 
Hiitish. 

GeographhoM  DtHrHmiUm^  ¥¥aM»,       *The  Conunon 

Tem,*  says  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  grcnt  work  on  the  liirdt 
Hurope,  'although  not  universally  di^pej^ed  over  our 
coasts,  is  nevertheless  a  very  abundanl  species,  being 
found  in  great  numbers  over  the  southern  shores,  but  more 
sparingly  over  the  northern,  which  are  almost  exeloaivaly' 
inhabited  by  its  near  ally,  the  Arctic  Tem.  It  is  now 
satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  common  Tem  does  not 
extend  its  range  to  the  American  continent,  and  that  its 
place  is  there  supplied  by  another  species,  to  which  the 
Prince  of  Musiicnaiio.'  now  Prince  of  Canino,  'has  giveil 
the  specific  appellation  of  ff'tUoni,  in  honour  of  the 
celebrated  ornithologist  bv  whom  it  was  first  described.* 
The  Prince  however  mvesljoth  Sterna  IFiUoni  And  Sterna 
Hirundo  as  American  suecies,  in  his  Birds  qf  Europe  and 
North  America  ;  and  M.  Temminck  states  that  individuals 
killed  in  North  America  diffier  in  nothing  ftmn  those  of 
Kiiropc.  In  the  fourth  part  of  his  Manuel :  ■.  though 
hi'  adds  to  the  synonym-,  and  i ct'i'icnccs,  quotiiit,'  among' 
the  rest  Mr.  Gould's  work,  he  ]ca\ts  his  own  observation 
above  noticed  uncontradicted.  •  How  far,'  says  Mr.  Gould 
ill  continuation,  'the  Common  Tem  is  distributed  over 
the  Old  Continent  we  have  not  aatiaiactfliiiy  aeeertained, 
but  we  believe  its  range  is  extended  Ihmi  the  Arctic  Cir- 
ele  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  to  the  coasts  of  Afiiea 
and  India,  to  which  southern  and  eastern  countries  it  it 
supposed  to  retire  during  our  winters.  The  Common  Tem 
does  not  confine  itself  entirely  to  the  sea,  but  frequently 
resorts  to  inland  streams,  &c. ;  and  when  thus  ascending 
our  CRsks  and  rivers  these  little  fairies  of  the  ocean  fear- 
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lessly  fish  around  our  boats,  nothing  can  be  mere  pleasing  | 
than  to  observe  their  poise  and  dip.    VVheij  with  their  [ 
scrutinizing  eyes  they  Iiave  observed  a  fish  sufficiently  ! 
neai  tlie  surface,  Ihey  precipitate  themselves  upon  it  vritn 
unemnr  certainty,  aud  a  rapidity  that  is  truly  astonishing : 
this  mode  of  capture  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  fissirostm 
tribe  among  the  land  birds,  and  they  may  indeed  be  truly 
termed  the  swallows  of  the  ocean,  their  long  and  pointed 
wings,  and  small  but  muscular  bodies,  being  admirably 
adapted  for  rapid  and  sustained  flight,  and  affording  the 
means  by  whii  n  they  are  enabled  to  traverse  the  surface 
of  the  deep  with  never-tiring  wings.' 

We  have  seen  them  performing  their  graceful  evolutiona 
BO  far  inland  as  near  Oxford,  where  they  were  continually 
dipping  in  the  Isis  for  bleak,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  wliii-n 
were  abundant  there. 

Mr.  Sell)y  states  that  this  teni  breeds  upon  the  sand  or 
•hingle  beyond  high-water  mark,  making  no  artificial  neat, 
but  scraping  a  slight  concavity  for  the  reception  of  two  or 
three  eggs,  which  vary  much  in  colour,  the  ground  in  some 
being  of  a  deep  oil-green,  in  others  of  a  cream-white,  or 
pale  wood-brown,  but  all  blotched  with  blackish-brown  and 
ash-grey.  '  In  warm  and  clear  weather,'  says  Mr.  Selby 
in  continuation,  '  this  bird  incubates  but  little  during  the 
day,  in  such  situations  the  influence  of  the  sun  upon  the 
eggs  being  sufficient ;  but  it  sits  upon  them  in  the  night, 
and  also  uirough  the  dav  under  a  less  favourable  state  of 
weatner.  I'he  young,  when  excluded,  are  covered  with  a 
mottled  grey  and  white  down,  and  are  assiduously  attended 
by  the  parent*,  and  well  supplied  with  food  until  able  to 
fly  and  accompany  them  to  sea.  During  the  time  of  in- 
cubation the  old  birds  display  great  anxiety,  and  are  very 
clamorous  when  any  one  approaches  their  station,  in  flying 
round  and  freqoentlj  descending  so  near  as  to  strike  the 
hat  of  the  intruder.' 


Common  Tero  :  Iwo  adulU;  oor  in  n  InU-r.  Ihe  other  In  lamnurr  plamaf*. 

The  following  notice  respecting  the  Arctic  Tern,  from 
the  '  Bristol  Mirror'  newspaper  {1842),  is  deserving  of  at- 
tention. The  time  alluded  to  was  that  when  we  had  very 
blowing  weather : — '  During  the  high  winds  that  pre- 
vailed on  Sunday  last,  our  harbour  and  floating-docks  were 
visited  by  large  flights  of  a  rare  and  beautinil  species  of 
bird,  the  Sterna  Arctica,  or  Arctic  Tern.  The  birds  were  ! 
assembled  in  such  vast  numbers,  that  two  or  three  hundred  , 
were  killed  with  stones  and  other  missiles,  whilst  several 
were  caught  alive ;  and  so  tame  were  they,  that  many  | 
were  observed  to  pitch  on  the  backs  of  passers  by.  This 
tern,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  native  of  the  higher  arctic 
regions,  and  has  been  met  with  in  all  the  late  expeditions 
to  the  polai  seas.  It  is  a  summer  visitant  to  the  coasts  of 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  but  is  mrely  met  with 
more  southerly,  and  until  the  present  there  was  no  instance 
on  record  of  a  specimen  ha\ing  been  obtained  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  appearance  of  such  vast  flights  of 
arctic  birds,  rare  as  a  species,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  large 
city,  is  an  occurrence  as  remarkable  as  it  is  interesting. 
Flocks  of  these  birds  were  also  observed  the  same  day  at 
CIcvedon,  Weston,  and  other  places  along  the  Channel 
Coast. 


The  Tern  was  formerly  considered  choice  food.  Thus, 
in  the  '  Household-book  of  tlie  Earl  of  Northumberland '  we 
find  '  Temes'  among  the  delicacies  fur  principal  feanta  or 
his  lordahip's  own  '  meea  j'  and  they  are  chained  at  foar> 
pence  a  dozen. 

The  Noddy. — Dneription. — In  this  form  of  tern  the 
wings  reach  beyond  tne  rounded  tail.  Forehead  white, 
passing  into  grey-ash  towards  the  top  of  the  head,  and  mto 
a  deeper  erey  at  the  occiput,  in  front  of  the  eres  a  de<p  I 
black  paten  ;  throat  and  cheeks  grey-brown  ;  allthe  upper  ' 
and  lower  plumage  chocolate  or  sooty-brown.  Bill  and 
feet  black.  {Summer  or  nuptial  dreu.)  Length  about  a 
foot. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Habitt. — America  prin- 
cipally, where  its  head-quartei-s  appear  to  be  the  GuJf  of 
Mexico,  the  coasts  of  Florida,  and  the  Baliama  Islands. 
Dr.  Latham  was  told  that  they  breed  in  great  numbers  on 
certain  small  rocky  islands  near  St.  Helena.  Mr.  Audubon 
observed  numbers  collected  from  the  American  coasts 
above  mentioned  in  1832,  on  one  of  the  Tortugaa,  called,  I 
from  the  flocks  tliat  visit  it.  Noddy  Key. 

Mr.  Gould  remarks  that  the  noddy,  unlike  the  generality 
of  terns,  builds  in  bushes  on  low  trees,  making  a  large 
nest  of  twigs  and  dr}'  grass,  while  hovering  over  or  near 
which  the  old  birds  utter  a  low  querulous  murmur :  the 
eggs,  tliree  in  number,  are  reddi.sh-yelluw,  with  dull  rtd 
and  purple  patches  and  spots,  and  the  young  are  said  to 
be  very  good  eating.  It  does  not  take  its  prey  like  the 
other  terns,  but  as  it  skims  along  the  water ;  and,  when 
full  grown,  seeks  its  food  at  much  greater  distances  from 
the  land  than  the  rest  of  the  group. 

Two  were  shot  ofl"  Wexford  in  Ireland  in  1830.  Tem- 
minck  states  that  it  has  been  seen  in  France,  but  ha  had 
never  seen  it  on  the  coasts  of  Holland. 


Mr.  Nuttall  gives  a  lively  description  of  its  habita. 

'  Familiar  to  mariners  who  navigate  in  the  eauatorial 
regions,  the  noddy,  like  the  voyager,  frequents  the  open 
seas  to  the  distance  of  some  hundreds  of  leagues  fVom  the 
land,  and  with  many  other  birds  of  similar  appetites  aod 
propensities,  they  arc  seen  in  great  flight-s  assiduously  fol- 
lowing the  shoals  of  their  finny  prey.  They  pursue  them 
by  flying  near  the  siirfece  of  tne  water,  and  may  now  be 
seen  continually  dropping  on  the  small  fish,  which  ap- 
proach the  surface  to  siiun  the  persecution  of  the  greater 
Kinds,  by  which  they  are  also  harassed.  A  rippling  and 
silvery  whiteness  in  the  water  marks  the  course  of  the 
timid  and  tumultuous  shoals ;  and  the  whole  air  resounds 
vrith  the  clangor  of  these  gluttonous  and  greedy  birds, 
who,  exulting  or  contending  for  success.  All  the  air  with 
their  varied  but  discordant  cries.  Where  the  stronrest 
rippling  appears,  there  the  thickest  swarm  of  nrnldies  and 
sea-fowl  are  uniformly  assembled.  They  ft^quently  flj  on 
board  of  ships  at  sea,  and  are  so  stufnd  or  indolent  on 
such  occasions,  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  I 
hand  from  the  yards  on  which  they  settle :  they  sometimes 
however,  when  seized,  bite  and  scratch  with  great  resolu- 
tion, leading  one  to  imagine  that  they  are  disabled  often 
from  fliglit  by  excessive  fatigue  or  hunger.  Some  have 
imagined  thsrt  the  appearance  of  the  noddy  at  sea  indicates 
the  proximity  of  land  ;  but  in  the  manner  of  the  common 
tern,  they  adventure  out  to  sea,  and,  like  the  mariner 
himself,  the  shelter  of  whose  friendly  veswl  they  a^k. 
they  otlen  voyage  at  random  for  aeverftl  days  at  a  time, 
eommitting  themMlrea  to  the  mercy  of  the  boundlets  ocean ; 
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Md  huTing  at  certain  seasons  no  predilection  foi  place*, 
'wtiere  the  climate  auits,  the  roving  flocka  or  atragglers  find 
eauaily  a  home  oo  svciy  ooMt,  Bhoal,  or  ialaod.'  iMaauaJ 
qf  Oniiihotogy.) 

The  veaae]  howerer  is  not  alwava  friendly.  Bligh  found 
the  bird  a  veaaonable  supply  to  himself  and  his  ikmished 
«Tew  ia  his  celebrated  boat-voyage  after  the  mutiny  of  the 
Bounty  [Bi.iob]  ;  and  Byron  has  improved  the  incident 
in  the  terrible  scene  after  th»  tbipWrMk  in  •  Don  JoM.' 
[BooSY.  vol.  v.,  p.  159.] 

TDtNATE,  an  island  in.  ttM  Indian  Archipelago,  ia 
tiramMl  i960' N.liU.  and  laraO' S.  iMur.  Ii»  )0 
■llti  long  wd  fton  four  to  flv«  nikawidc.  It  deri^w  Ha 
npatition  from  the  circumstance  that  its  sovurei^^n  is  in 
'WNMHlon  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inlands  of 
okdoand  Celebes;  and  on  this  account  the  Dutch  have 
thongbt  it  cxpeilicnt  to  form  a  coubulerable  establishment 
•n  tlM  island  at  Fort  Orange.  The  northern  group  of  the 
VtiuMiw  baa  been  callad  th«  Teni%te  Unnds*  though  this 
MlMd  ii  only  one  of  tkt  nmUflr  onM  wUdi  Mong  to 
them,  soma  of  frlddi  wt  of  fiwt  ntrat*  onMoWhr 
Gilolo.  -v~v 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  appears  to  be  occuined 
bv  a  volcano,  which,  according  to  Valentyn,  attaina  an 
elevation  of  367  ruths  and  2  feet,  or  4005  feet  Engliab, 
above  the  sea-level.  Tba  ramaioder  of  the  island  ia  very 
fertile,  and  afibrda  rice  and  tht  other  produatlOD*  of  the 
lodiaa  Archipelago:  but  we  havo  Tcry  little  infonaation 
OB  these  points,  a«  the  Dutch  have  always  excluded 
flwaigncrs,  and  prevent  the  natives  from  trading  with  the 
neighbouxiiur  isianiis,  lest  the  spices  which  grow  on  this 
and  other  ;-l:inds  of  the  gTOup  should  I  c  broui;ht  to 
other  oountnes  by  any  other  channel  than  their  own  com- 
aocfee ;  and  although  the  English  have  been  twice  in  pos- 
■aiaion  of  the  Dutch  stttlemeot,  their  attention  haa  been 
BMire  dirceted  to  the  great  Doteh  eoloidei  then  to  fhia 
comparatively  small  establishment.  We  learn  only  from 
Forrest,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  SooJoo  Archipclaj^) 
wf  Tf  permitted  to  tradt-  '.vith  Ternate,  and  that  they  im- 
ported large  quantities  of  different  articles  of  Chinese 
manuflusture,  vmich  they  exchanged  for  rice,  edible  birds'- 
neita,  trepeng,  aherka'  fioa,  tortoise-sheila,  and  small  pearls : 
they  exported  alao  a  great  number  of  lories. 

Ine  mbabitantB  are  Malays,  who  have  embraced  Islam. 
There  are  three  mosques.  The  king,  who  possesses  also 
the  northern  part  of  Gilolo,  and  the  north-eastern  !nnb  of 
Celebes,  where  the  Dutch  have  two  settlements  at  Manado 
.md  Guronfalu,  and  m  \  iral  of  the  adjacent  islands.  Uvea 
in  great  state.  Ilicse  counfadea  hovfever  are  governed  by 
aepande  chiefs,  who  in  maogr  nqiaali  resemble  the  feudal 
niiatooiMar  of  the  middle  afea ;  bnt  the  king  and  the  chiefs 
an  depenomt  on  the  Dateh  goTemor  of  Amooyna,  of  which 
gfovernraent  Ternate  forms  a  regency. 

Ternate  was  first  visited  by  the  PorfugucRe  in  1521,  and 
some  yeans  atUrwards  they  formed  a  settkment,  which 
passed  into  thn  hajids  of  the  Dutch  in  IGOG  ;  wno,  in  1680, 
reduced  the  king  to  a  &tate  of  dependence  on  them,  and 
•nhuged  their  establishment.  In  1787  it  was  takcm,  toge- 
tber  with  Amboyna,  by  the  Engiiih.  who  teetored  it  at  nie 
pence  in  KBOl:  It  wee  again  taken  in  1810,  end  agMtt  given 
up  to  HbUend  by  the  tieatv  of  Paris  in  1814. 

I  Forrest's  Voyage  to  Sew  Guinea  and  the  Molurnu, 
»}rc. ;  Stavorinus's  Voyagt*  to  tha  East  Jtidte* ;  Von 
Buch'a  Pk^lMUm^»B$tMnibmg4m^Cimmimktniitriny 

TERNI.  [SpoLifo.! 

TERNSTROMT.\'CEiB,  a  natural  order  of 'plant?  be- 
longinsr  to  the  Calycose  group  of  polypetalous  Dicfitylc- 
don-i.  As  at  present  constituted,  by  Cambesscdes,  who  is 
followed  by  Lindley,  this  order  consists  of  trees  or  shnilis 
with  alteniatf  coriaceoiw  leaves,  without  stipules,  nio--lly 
I  undivided,  and  sometimes  with  pellucid  dots.  The 
flowers  are  gcnemlly  white  in  colour,  sometimes  pink  or 
red,  and  are  arranged  in  anlloy  or  terminal  peduncles, 
articulated  at  the  base.  The  <»]yx  is  composed  of  5  or 
7  sepals,  imbricated  in  aestivation,  the  innermost  the 
larirest ;  petals  5,  G,  or  9,  olten  combmed  at  the  base  ;  sta- 
mens indefinite  with  monadelphous  or  polyadelphous 
li  laments,  and  versatile  or  adnate  anthers ;  ovary  superior ; 
capsule  2  7  celled ;  seeds  finr,  attached  to  a  central  axis, 
wilh  little  er  no  albunen.  and  a  straight  toduyo,  the 
ffohrledons  of  wMeh  aie  very  large,  and  often  flllad  with 
oO.  WeoidarfaMlntethilhnoea  ofllirtwl  Milhn 


CamellieaB  of  De  Candollc.  Their  closest  affinity  is  with 
the  order  Guttifer*,  from  which  they  differ  in  their  alte;^ 
nate  leaves ;  in  the  parts  of  their  floweie  bfinj  5  aqd  iln 
multiples ;  in  the  calyx  being  distinct  firom  the  cordin ; 
in  theu-  twisted  astivation,  and  in  their  thin  inadhcrent 
cotyledons.  They  have  also  relations  with  Ilypeiicaccffl 
ana  Marcgraaviaefe.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  prin- 
cipally inhabitants  of  Aiia  and  America ;  one  species  only 
is  a  native  of  Africa. 

This  order  includes  the  genua  Thea,  nod  hence  is  one 
of  great  (Economical  importance.  [Tbk4*]  It  is  supposed 
thM  tbn  diied  leaves  brought  to  this  eoun^  under  the 
lUHM  of  tea  are  not  alone  the  produce  of  the  senus  Thea, 
but  that  the  leaves  of  some  species  of  Camellia  are  also 
mixed  with  them.  [Camkllia.  J  Independent  of  these  two 
genera,  little  is  known  of  the  properties  oi  this  order. 
The  Cochlospermum  insigne  is  u>ed  as  a  medicine  in 
internal  bruises  in  Brazil,  where  it  ib,  c  alled  Butuadoettrvo. 
The  C.  tinctorium  yields  a  yellow  dve ;  and  the  seeds  of 
C.  Gosaypium  yield  a  gum  leeciMing  Tragacaath,  for 
which  it  IS  substituted. 


^  \,  knMh  vMh  Sbpiii  u4  Im«m}  S.  safsslsr  eipi  «lk  trill  sMiaNi 

S,  tntH  Mtlr* ;  4,  oipiule  di-tiitrmt. 


TERPA'NDER  (T.pjravcpoc\  the  earliest  and  the  mont 
important  histoncal  personage  in  the  history  of  Greek 
music  and  its  connection  with  poetry,  for  he  was  both  a 
musician  and  a  poet.  He  was  a  native  of  Antissa,  in  the 
VkuA  of  l<siboe,  and  hit  best  piwod  frl>«  in  the  l»ttf*  hetf 
of  seventh  eentnry  before  Christ  There  eie  ftw 
events  in  his  life  that  can  be  chronoloixically  established. 
In  B.C.  676,  at  the  fust  celebration  of  the  musical  contests 
durint;  the  festival  of  the  Cameia  near  Sparta,  Tcrpander 
was  crowned  as  victor.  (Athenaeua,  xiv.,  p.  633.)  He 
afterwards  gained  four  tueoeiiivc  prises  in  the  muacal 
oontests  at  the  l^hian  games  (Phnaich,  De  lfMt<ia,4) ; 
and  fliese  vielonea  probably  Ml  between  the  yean  €72  and 
645  B.C.,  since  in  the  latter  of  these  years  he  was  at  Sparta, 
and  there  introduced  his  nomes  (*f6/iot)  for  singing  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  cithara,  and  wa.s  enijiiifdd  in  re- 
ducing the  music  of  the  Greeks,  such  as  it  then  was,  to  a 
regular  system.  {Mannar.  Parium,  Epoch.  34;  Plutarch, 
De  Mut.t  9.)  At  tliis  time  liis  iiune  must  have  reached  its 
height.  His  descendants,  or  at  least  the  musicians  of  his 
school  (m»aMlsO»  continued  for  mflie  than  a  eentuiy  to 
obtain  the  pnse  st  the  Osmeia  every  year  without  eay  in- 
terruption. 

Numeroub  iTuusical  inventions  are  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Tcr})ander ;  many  of  them  however  may  have 
been  made  by  other  persons,  especially  such  as  belonned 
to  his  school,  and  were  subsequently  ascribed  to  thf  Ihtoer 
and  founder  of  the  art.  Of  many  of  bis  inventions  we  nie 
nneble  to  farm  any  cleetidet.  the  most  important  anung 
thai  hownvar  is  the  sefsn  ehinied  dihiin  (heptachosdi. 
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Prenoos  to  Us  tmra  waag»,  hymns,  and  rhapsodBMllldlMM  ' 

accompanied  with  a  citham  oi  only  four  string^s  (telrachord'), 
to  which  Terpajider  added  three  new  stjings,  no  as  to  make 
the  citham  comprise  a  full  octave,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called 
it,  a  diapason.  The  heptachord  soon  came  into  general 
llM»and  remained  the  favourite  instrument  of  the  Greeks, 
i^Mulhr  the  Donanst  uotwithataodiog  the  Taiioaa  altera* 
tioni  ana  improvemeirta  fhat  were  mide.  Another  very 
important  improvement  which  the  antients  unanimously 
assigTi  to  Tcrpander,  is  the  reduction  of  the  antient  melo- 
dies to  certain  systems  (vo^oi),  which  continued  unaltered 
for  sevejal  centuries.  These  noine^i  appear  to  have  been 
of  a  twofold  character :  he  either  invented  them  himself, 
or  be  merely  fixed  those  which  had  been  used  before  his 
■  time.  This  fixing  of  certain  tunes  and  melodies  he  is  said 
to  hftTO  dfoeted  qrinarioi  or  notes  wMwh  heinade  over  the 
^cnea  oTk  poein*  I^thbiDaiiiMrheiiuaflredtlMtoaei  of 
his  own  poems,  as  well  as  of  portions  of  the  Homeric  rhap- 
sodies. His  own  poetical  compositions,  which,  with  the 
exceptions  of  a  few  fragments,  are  noir  loit,  <Mlwi<ed  of 
hymns,  procemia,  and  scolia. 

(Mtiller,  History  of  the  Literature  qf  Antient  Greece, 
L*  p.  140,  &0. ;  Bode,  Gu^ti^  derLyritche  JHekUumMt 
der  B^mun,  ii.,  p.  363,  See.) 

TERPSI'CIIOlfe.  [Muses.] 

TERRA  DI  LAVO'RO.    [Lavoro,  TjRjci  di.] 

TKRRACI'N'A,  a  town  of  the  Papal  State,  in  the  ad- 
ministrative province  of  Frosinone,  near  the  bordere  of 
tiie  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Rome  to 
Naples.  The  old  town,  which  is  built  on  the  aite  of  the  an- 
tient AnxuTtiiMS  in  the  form  of  an  amphithei^  on  the  slope 
of  a  ealeareous  rock  which  is  a  projection  of  the  ridge  called 
Monti  Lepini,  leaving  but  a  narrow  strip  of  land  oetween 
it  and  the  sea,  alont;  which  runs  the  hiii^h  road  to  Naples 
in  the  track  of  the  antient  Via  Appia.  Alone  the  road 
arc  tlie  modern  buildintjs  of  Terracina,  constructed  by  Pius 
VI.,  and  consisting  of  the  post-house  and  inns,  custom- 
house, granaries,  and  other  structures  for  public  use.  The 
old  luvbour,  which  wi*  lestond  by  the  emperor  Antoninus, 
hm  been  lone  since  filled  up,  but  remains  of  Hie  mole  are 
still  seen.  The  old  town  i.s  an  nAsemblai^e  of  poor-booking 
houses,  perched  one  above  another,  .surrounded  and  over- 
topped by  white  cliffs  which  arc  seen  from  afar  v  Horace. 
Serf.  i.  6),  and  intermixed  with  mjrtle.  oranc:e,  and 
palm  trees,  and  with  plants  of  aloes  and  cactus.  Above 
all  rise  the  cathedral  with  its  lofty  steeple,  an  elerawt 
palace  built  by  Pius  VI.,  the  KOMins  of  tne  pelaeo  wied 
that  of  Theodoric,  which  is  a  stmetoie  of  the  fifth  century 
of  our  sera,  and  b  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
about  600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  an  old  cattle  raised  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  cathedral  is  ornamented  with  some 
fine  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  which  have  been  taken 
fh>m  a  temple  of  Jupiter  now  ruined.  Remains  of  a 
theatre  are  also  seen.  The  climate  of  Terracina  is  veiy 
mild  and  genial  in  «initv»  but  is  unwholesome  in  aanner. 

The  populi^on  of  the  town  h  4000  inhabHante.  Ter- 
racina i.s  5(i  miles  sonth-«ast  of  K' :ii  >  and  59  miles  north- 
west of  Naples.  Beyond  Terniciim,  on  the  side  towai-ds 
Naples,  is  a  aetached  rock  of  a  pyraraidical  form,  nearly 
200  Jeet  high,  one  side  of  which  was  cut  perpendicularly 
by  C.  Appius  to  make  room  for  his  road.  About  two  miles 
farther  is  the  frontier  of  Rome  and  Naples,  where  a  mill- 
tary  post  is  kept  by  each  respective  state.  (ToumoR, 
tUudet  Stnll>i(iqrie»  Kur  Rome ;  Valfry,  Voya^ei  en  Italie; 
Calindri,  S^^gi')  Statinfir'y  dHfn  Stato  Pontijlcio.) 

Anxur  wn-s  a  thriving'  '  i.  n  of  the  Volsci  long  before  the 
Roman  continent,  was  taken  l)y  the  Romans  in  the  year 
403  u.  c,  was  retaken  by  surpri>,e  in  399,  and  taken  again 
by  the  Romans  three  years  after.  It  aflerwards  became 
a  Roman  colony  by  the  name  of  Tarracina.  During  the 
•iOOnd  Punic  war  the  temple  of  Jnpiter  at  Tarracina  is 
nentioned  by  I.iw  a.^  ha>'ing  been  ttiodc  by  lightning. 
(Livy.  iv.  69:  v,  10-13  ;  xxviii.  H.) 
TERRANO'VA.  [Sicily.] 
TERRAPE'NE.  [Tortoises.] 

TERRASSON,  JEAN,  a  French  writer  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  tras  bora  at  Lyon,  a.o.  1670  :  his  fiUher  was 
Pienre  TmuiaD,  one  of  a  ftunily  of  oonsideiabio  emmence 
and  aetivtty  in  tluit  ei^,  and  a  man  whose  devoot  temper 
led  him  to  make  all  his  four  sons  (of  whom  .lean  was  the 
eldest)  members  of  the  Conjfre^ation  of  the  Oratory. 
TSry  v.i?re  all  at  Paris  in  the  house  of  that  Society  when 

thoir  father  lied :  tlw  three  younger  remained  paenibeiB  of 


tha  Congregation,  but  Jean  (now  a  sutnieoeon)  whosi  fis* 

portion  disinclined  him  to  the  life  of  an  n.-i  1  p-;astTc.  nuitt#d 
the  Society,  not  however  without  ha^m^  ai  q  iired  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  theoloirv'.  The  ^.iniplicity  of 
character  which  ever  distinB:iiished  him  rendered  hun  the 
dupe  of  men,  by  whom  his  small  patrimony  was  soon 
wasted ;  but  ha  fiMind  a  shelter  in  this  house  of  «  fiiend, 
M.  lUmond,  to  whose  son  be  became  tolor.  He  mbse- 
quently  (a.o.  1714)  undertook  the  education  of  the  son  of 
his  cousin  Mathieu  Ternuson,  a  celebrated  advocate  in  the 
parliament  of  Pans.  He  had  become  an  a.ssociate  of  the 
Acadfmie  Royale  des  Sciences,  a.o.  1707.  in  1715  he 
made  his  first  appearance  as  an  Mithor  by  taking  part  in  the 
dispute  then  raging  on  the  value  of  the  Homeric  Poems, 
ana  the  comparative  merits  of  the  antients  and  naoderns. 
Hn  work  was  entitled  '  DiiMrtalimi  Ciitifna  sor  IMade 
d*Homire,'  2  vols.  12mo.,  Paris:  it  met  witn  a  fltvoaislib 
reception  from  those  who  joined  in  or  api)nned  of  the 
attacks  then  made  on  Homer,  who  was  tieverely  cnticiz.d 
Next  year Terra.sson  published  an  addition  to  his  di>scrtatiun 
on  liumer,  in  12rao.,  in  reply  to  Andr^  Dader,  by  whom  ne 
had  been  attacked.  In  a.o.  1719  the  financial  system  of  Law 
enabled  TerrasMm  to  obtain  a  large  fivtnne.  and  indnced 
Mm  to  fbrm  an  establishment  and  set  up  hb  eaniaipe :  bat 
wealth  waii  to  him  rather  a  source  of  embamasnient  than 
of  pleasure  ;  and  when  he  lost  his  fortune  the  next  year  in 
tlie  financial  chancre  which  too'i,  i  mic  .  Sj;  <  ontentedly 
observed  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  him  to  live  on 
a  little.  In  a.d.  1730  he  published  a  small  work  in  defence 
of  Law's  financial  schemes,  entitled  <  Trois  Letties  sur  le  Nou- 
veau  Systime  des  Finances,'  56  pp..4to.,  Paris, and  another 
small  work  in  defence  of  the  French  India  Company.  He 
saved  some  small  part  of  his  fortune  from  trie  genasl 
wreck ;  and  this,  with  the  income  of  a  profeaeonhip,  which 
he  obtained  next  year  i  a.d.  1721  >  in  the  CoU^ire  Royal, 
and  a  jiension  subsequently  conferred  by  the  criAvn, 
rendered  his  circurortances  easy  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  baeauM  a  nambtr  of  tha  Acadteia  Raoouae  a.d. 
1732. 

In  1731  Temaaon  pmbliahed  a  tomanee  hi  imitalioQ  of 

the  'Telemaque'  of  F?n?lon.  It  was  entitled  '  S«'tho,. 
3  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  and  profe-wd  to  be  %  translation  of  a 
Greek  manuscript.  The  scene  is  laid  chiefly  in  Egypt. 
This  work  obtained  sufficient  circulation  to  go  throu^rh 
several  editions,  of  which  the  last  was  in  1813,  in  6  vols. 
18mo.,  but  never  became  popular.  An  Sm^ish  tzamia>. 
thm  was  published  in  London  in  1782:  m  the  years 
17S7-4#  he  published  the  seven  successive  Toltmes  in 
]2mo.  of  a  trmdation  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  This  transla- 
tion has  been  reprinted  once  or  twice,  but  is  very  inaccu- 
rate. This  was  his  last  work  of  any  extent.  His  memoiy 
and  his  bodily  strength  giadwlly  fidlod,  and  lie  diad 

1750,  aged  RO. 

He  \vrote  also  a  treatise  entitled  *  De  I'Infini  CrM,'  of 

('  wfaiohhasilowedonaortwotianaiaiplBtobatakan  dminr 
hb  fifb ;  but  it  wu  never  puMMied,  nor  was  the  origtnd 

manuscript  found  among;  nis  pn'.irrs  his  decea.^e.  FT<- 
left  aUo  a  small  work,  published  after  his  decease,  entitied 
'  La  Philosophic  applicable  a  tous  lesOlqets  da  rBsfirit  et 
de  la  Raiaon '  (Paris,  8to.,  1754). 

From  an  aaoovnionB  letter  printed,  with  out  or  two 
ottar  pteoea,  at  the  commenoement  of  this  small  volome* 
and  eontaining  a  biographical  notice  of  Terraaaon,  wc  have 
derived  the  substance  oif  this  article.  See  alaottiaflb^  d4 
Terrasson,  by  D'Alembert ;  Qu£rard,Z/i  France  LiHtrairt : 
Biograph  if  i  'n  in^r.srlle. 

TERRESl  RIAL  MAGNETISM.  Tliis  term  is  »o 
denote  the  action  of  the  mac^netic  fluid  in  or  abcit  th-- 
earth;  the  effects  of  that  acUop  being  manifested  ia  the 
phenomena  presented  by  roafoaasad  naedles  or  \m». 

Tlie  general  polarity  of  a  magnctiaed  neadla  when  wap- 
ported  or  suspended  in  abalaneed  state,  aiMl  its  nelinatloR 
to  the  horizon,  with  the  slow  vari^il inns  to  wliich  tl  c  v 
elements,  as  well  a.s  the  inteiLsity  of  liu.  luainietic  force,  a<c: 
subject,  are  phenomena  which  are  conceived  to  arise  froea 
causes  existing  in  the  earth  and  pervading  its  whole  mas: 
while  the  tempomiy  effects,  as  the  diurnal  variation  of 
the  needle,  are  supposed  to  depend  upon  aleotrkal  ctus 
rents  produced  by  variations  of  temperature  at  the  oorfaee 
in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  sun's  portion  with 
respect  to  the  horizon,  and  perhaps  from  oth«>T  circum- 
stances:  finally,  preat  temjiDiaty  ili^' I'-ajsrc^  of  eleetricitj 
in  the  upper  regions  of  'be  atmuspbeie  may  be  the  caiwes 
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of  those  occasiuiiiil  a^'ltaUons  in  the  needle,  to  which  the 
n&me  ol'  matjiM  iK  -tirms  has  been  lalely  applied,  and 
which  are  now  known  to  extend  at  the  same  moment  over 
m  {[reat  portion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

llw  deeliiiAtion  (muiataoa)  of  the  needle  it  that  element 
ofteiTMttwl  taegnvtiiitt  fritieh  mm  tol  ohearfwl,  and  the 
difference  of  iU  amount  in  different  regions,  as  well  as  the 
annual  chanpe  at  the  same  station,  was  early  noticed.  Dr. 
Halley,  on  his  return  to  England  after  his  s«cond  voya)^, 
during  which  he  had  made  many  observationa  on  the  yana- 
tiun  in  different  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pac-itic  oceans, 

Kblished,  in  1701,  a  chart,  on  which  were  traced  what  have 
en  since  called  iaogoaal  lines,  that  is,  lines  paaaing 
timnigh  the  points  on  the  earth's  lur&ce  wboni  Hm  ym^alaam, 
was  the  flame;  and  other  charts  of  aKke  kind  have  nnee  at 
different  times  been  constnicted.  The  expec*nl:ni  ;ii  first 
entprtained,  that  such  a  chart  miplit  swerve  as  a  means  of 
a*  i  rt  .1  me  the  longitude  of  a  ship  at  sea  by  an  observed 
vanation  ut'  the  needle  has  not  Itowever  been  fulfilled, 
lince  as  yet  no  formula  has  been  tHscgvcfed  by  which  the 
vaiiatioiiat  aajrgivcn tioM  and  plao*  mqr irith  Mfioeat 
aceoraejr  be  foond :  hut  though  Qie  ehangea  of  the  Tariir 

tion  have  hitbrrtn  rrndcri'd  isuch  charts  of  little  use  for  the 
purposes  ol  iiavigauun,  yet  a  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the 


I  lines  oi  equal  variation  at  different  periods  maybe  of  jtrreat 
I  importance  aa  a  step  to  the  discoverj'  of  hf  Inw  of  thofie 
I  changes.  The  latest  variation  chart  is  one  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Adolf  Erman,  after  his  jouniey,  in  company 
with  Haosteen  and  Due,  through  the  whole  lengtn 
of  the  Russian  empire,  and  his  return  to  Europe  by  tea. 
Erman  determined  the  positions  of  the  isogonal  lines 
fh>m  his  own  observations,  and  from  the  roost  authentic  of 
'  those  which  had  been  made  by  other  observers  between 
the  years  1H27  and  IKiO  ;  and  subjoined  is  a  representation 
of  the  principal  lines  on  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  earth, 
projected  stereographically  on  the  plane  of  the  equator. 
The  lines  mariced  oo  pa&s  through  plaeea  where  the  vaiiao 
tiom  is  sara ;  tiM  poeitiTa  aign  befora  «  mimber  indicates 
tiiat  the  Tariation  is  wMtwwd,  or  that  the  needle  deviates 
to  the  west  of  the  astronomical  meridian  ;  and  the  nega- 
tive sisrn  indicates,  tliat  the  variation  is  e;tj.tward.  On  an 
inspection  of  the  hnes,  it  is  manifest  that  on  a  spliere  they 
must  be  curves  of  double  curvature  with  bends  in  opposite 
directions;  that  moatofthsnicODTerge  towards  two  points 
on  the  c«rth1»  mi&ei^  one  in  or  ma*  Baffin's  Bay»  aadtfae 
other  to  ^  aondnittd  of  Now  Hdbnd;  and  that  be- 
tween the  inflexiona  Ook  mo  somo  wUdi  ntun  into 
i  theotteives.  ' 


The  dip,  or  inclination  of  the  needle  to  the  horizon, 
which  is  another  element  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  was  first 
recorded  by  Robert  Norman  [iNcLiNATiu^J.and  uumerous 
observations  have  been  made  to  ascertain  its  value  in  dif- 
ferent parta  of  the  worid,  together  with  the  variations  to 
which  It  is  subject  in  process  of  time ;  but  a  geneial  ehait 
exhibitmg  the  forms  of  the  isoclinal  lines,  as  those  of 
equal  dip  are  called,  is  still  wanting.  On  the  above  cut 
arc  reprf  -cnted  by  dotted  curves  some  of  the  lines  which 
are  best  iinown  ;  and  thew  have  been  taken  chiefly  from 
the  partial  chart  £;iven  by  Major  I'now  (.'olonel;  Sabine,  in 
the  '  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  1B40.  The  data  are 
stated  to  have  been  obtained  from  above  140  observations 
BMde  on  land  between  1884  and  1839,  and  flrom  ttany 
which  were  made  at  sea  bjr  Mr.  Dunbp  in  1881,  and  by 
I.icut.  Sulivan  in  lS3f).  Some  point  .  !in\  (  also  been  taken 
from  the  observations  made  by  Erman  in  the  Pacitic 
Ocean,  of  which  last  observations  a  table  is  given  in  the 
'  Seventh  Report  of  the  British  Aasodation'  (vol.  vi.). 

a.  Of  a*  represents  the  line  of  no  1lbi<^  is  evidently 
a  curve  of  double  curvature,  and  craiNB  the  teROStrial 
equator  in  two  points  at  least :  6,  6,  is  the  known  portion 
of  the  isoclinal  line  for  a  dip  of  30  dei^ees  b^low  the 
nortliern  part  of  the  borison :  c,  c,  is  the  hne  for  tiO" ;  and 
dt  d,  the  line  for  75", 

All  inspection  of  the  cut  will  siiow  that  the  oval  lines  of 
equal  dip  so  on  dinainbhing  in  magnitude  northwards,  and 
the  pole  of  the  dip»  or  place  wbaratbatalanoQtisaaaii- 


niura,  nmy  be  fixed  at  a  point  fl'  in  the  dia^ranw  iii  loiis;. 
2G3"  f  lir  west :,  and  in  lat.  7"  N-  :  at  that  place,  by  the 
observalions  of  Captain  James  Ross,  the  dip  in  ItSJl  was 
found  to  be  89f  SS'.  Professor  Hanxteen.  of  Christiania, 
has  deduced,  Urorn  the  (^Nervations  which  have  been  made 
in  the  nolar  regiona,  that  the  isogonal  lines  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  tend  to  two  points  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pole  of 
the  dip ;  those  which  are  on  the  north  side  uniting  in  a 
point  a  little  way  to  the  north  of  the  latter  pole,  and  those 
im  the  south  side  a  little  way  to  the  sontti  of  the  same 
pule. 

Till  within  the  last  fifty  years  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  the  intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism  was  the  same  at 
all  parts  of  the  earth's  autftoe;  and  to  the  Aoadimie  dea 
Sciences,  in  Fnmee,  ia  doe  the  honour  of  having  been  the 

fir^1  Ir  irned  body  which  proposed  that  observations  should 
be  made  for  tlie  purpose  of  determining  that  element.  In 
the  instructions  which  its  niembersd  i  v.  for  the  use  of 
the  unfortunate  1a  Perouse,  it  was  recommended  that  the 
intensity  should  be  observed  at  places  very  distant  from 
one  anothar,  in  oider  to  aaceitain  wheUier  or  not  any  dif- 
Ibrenoes  edsted  in  its  value.  Dm  accounts  of  my  ohaurva* 
tions  which  may  have  been  made  during  the  voyage  pe- 
rished ;  but  between  the  years  1791  and  1794,  M.  Rosael, 
wlio  -M.'^'d  from  France  with  the  expedition  in  search  of  La 
Perouse,  determined  with  a  dipping-needle  the  inclination 
to  the  horixon,  and  the  times  of  performing  .  ibration,  at 
diiimit  plaees  i  aqd  (himtha  latter  tbe  ^ct  of  a  differeoca 
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•f  intensity  was  established.  After  that  time  extensive 
■erios  of  observations  on  the  dip  and  intenatv  were  made 
by  Humboldt  in  South  America,  and  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Grermany ;  by  Hansteen,  Due,  and  £rman  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  in  Sibena,  and  by  the  last-men- 
tioned gentleman  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Also  by  Colonel 
Sabine  during  his  voyages  to  the  polar  seas  and  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  Afnca  and  America ;  by  the  Russian  ad- 
miral Liitke,  in  a  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  ;  and  by 
captains  King  and  Fitzroy  in  the  survey  of  the  coasts  of 
South  America;  and  now,  no  otnervations  on  terrestrial 
magnetism  are  considered  complete  unless  all  the  three 
elements,  the  declination,  the  inclination,  and  the  inteo- 
■ity,  are  determined  at  the  same  time  at  every  station. 

Previously  to  the  time  when  Humboldt  made  his 
magnetical  observations  in  South  America,  the  opinion 
that  the  intensity  was  a  minimum  at  places  where  the  dip 
of  the  needle  was  zero  prevailed ;  and  that  philosopher,  in 
consequence,  assumed  unity  as  the  measure  of  the  inten- 
sity at  a  certain  station  in  Peru,  where  the  dipping-needle 
assumed  a  hurizonlal  position.  From  the  times  in  which 
a  certain  number  of  vibrations  were  made  by  such  needle 
at  that  station,  and  subsequently  at  Pans,  Humboldt 
found  that  the  intensity  at  tne  latter  place  was  equal  to 
1-3842  (that  in  Peru  being  unity) ;  and  M.  Arago  and  Col. 
Sabine  afterwards,  by  a  comparison  of  experiments  made 
by  themselves,  ascertained  that  the  intensity  in  Tendon 
was  Cin  1827)  expressed  by  1-372.  The  scale  of  intensity 
which  had  been  assumed  by  Humboldt  continues  to  be 
used,  though  it  is  now  known  that  the  zero  of  dip  does  not 


eorrespond  to  the  mioimum  of  intensity,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  employ  terms  less  than  umty  to  express  the 
intensity  at  many  places  within  and  even  beyond  the 
tropics.  The  intensity  is  subject  to  a  secular  variation; 
but  of  the  amount  and  the  law  of  that  variation  as  yet  no 
certain  knowledge  has  been  obtained. 

In  the  subjoined  cut  (No.  2),  which,  like  the  former,  is 
a  stereographical  projection  of  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres  of  the  earth,  are  represented  the  principal 
isodynamical  lines  (lines  of  equal  intensity)  frona  the  taoie 
and  chart  given  by  Col.  Sabine  in  the  '  Seventh  Report  of 
the  British  Association.'  That  chart  was  formed  from  all 
the  authenticated  experiments  on  the  intensity  which  had 
been  made  between  the  years  1736  and  1836 ;  but  in  the 
cut,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  there  are  given  only  the 
lines  corresponding  to  the  intensity  represented  by  1.  1-2. 
1*4, 1*6, 1*7,  and  the  points  at  which  the  intensity  is  knowa 
to  be  1*8,  which  is  Uie  highest  as  yet  observra.  In  all 
the  tract  between  the  curve  lines  marked  I,  the  magn^c 
intensity  is  less  than  unity:  the  breadth  of  this  tract  ii 
very  unequal ;  at  points  in  long.  110"  and  250"  (110"  W.  s 
the  lines  approach  within  3  or  4  degrees  of  one  another, 
while  near  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  they  are  separated 
by  an  interval  of  about  50  degrees.  In  the  middle  of  tha 
band  of  low  intensity  which  surrounds  the  earth,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  intensity  should  be  the  lowest ;  and. 
in  fact,  M.  Erman,  in  his  return  to  Europe,  found,  at  s 
few  degrees  westward  of  St.  Helena,  that  the  intemitj 
was  0-743,  wliich  is  the  lowest  yet  obtained  from  obfeervv 
tion. 


Some  of  the  iBod}'namic  lines  in  both  hemispheres  arc 
incomplete,  because  observations  are  still  wanting  at  places 
through  which  the  lines  are  supposed  to  pass,  but  no  doubt 
can  exist  that  all  of  them  are  curves  which  return  into 
themselves.  A  simple  inspection  will  show  that  in  each 
hemisphere  they  constitute  a  sj-stem  with  two  loops,  or 
with  two  polar  points  :  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  judg- 
ing only  by  the  forms,  it  may  be  perceived  that  the  western 
pole,  or  point  of  maximum  intensity,  must  be  at  a  spot 
whose  longimde  is  about  270'  (90*  W.),  and  latitude  about 
80* ;  that  is,  near  Hudson's  Bay.  The  eastern,  or  Siberian 
pole,  appears  to  be  in  longitude  120" :  its  latitude  is  un- 
certain, but  probably  about  70*.  The  eye  will  readily 
detect  also,  that  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  curves, 
as  they  are  more  distant  from  the  equator,  assume  more 
perceptibly  the  form  of  loops  about  two  points  as  poles 
whose  positions  are,  by  estimation,  in  long.  140",  lat.  60*, 
and  in  long.  240°  ( =  120"  W.>.  lat.  60» ;  the  former  being 
to  the  south  of  New  Holland,  and  the  latter  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  nearest  distance  in  longi- 
tude between  the  intensity-poles  about  Hudson's  Bay  and 
to  the  south  of  New  Holland  is  about  130  degrees ;  and 


the  nearest  distance  in  longitude  between  the  Sibenan  and 
the  South  American  pole  is  about  120  degrees  :  the  nearect 
distances  in  latitude  are  about  110*  and  about  130"  respec- 
tively, so  that  those  poles  are  not  diametrically  opposite  tp 
one  another. 

The  intensity  of  magneti.sm  at  the  New  Holland  poJe 
appears  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  which  has  been  olw^rved 
at  the  North  American  pole,  the  obscr>ed  intensity  n 
Van  Diemen's  Ijind  and  at  New  York  being  1  -8 ;  and  the 
intensity  at  the  Siberian  pole  is  nearly  equal  to  that  at  the 
South  I*acific  pole,  the  observe<l  intensity  at  Viloisk  i« 
Siberia  being  1-76,  and  the  highest  at  present  known  la 
the  South  Pacific  being  17.  The  fact  that  these  last  ia- 
tensities  are  less  than  the  former  is  indicated  by  the  loops 
about  them  being  smaller  than  those  about  the  two  wcctera 
poles ;  and  Erman  thinks  it  probable  that  the  centm 
of  magnetic  attraction,  where  the  loops  are  small,  mar 
be  at  a  less  depth  below  the  surface  than  they  are  where 
the  loops  contain  grtdter  areas. 

Since  there  exists  one  pole  of  stronger  and  one  of  weaker 
intensity  in  each  of  the  hemispheres  on  the  north  ud 
•auth  o^  the  terrestrial  equator,  it  may  b«  inferred,  u  b 
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ol^sened  by  Col.  S&bine,  that  the  quantities  of  ma^ehsm 
in  the  two  hemispheres  are  nearly  equal  ;  Init  all  the 
four  poles  he  in  one  henmphere  of  the  earth,  which  would 
be  formed  il  the  latter  were  cut  by  the  plane  of  a  meridian 
pMunjr  through  pointt  whoM  kmgitiidw  art  100*  ud  380" 
(80*  w.%  it  nnwt  W^vw  thtt  tiw  liMntephere  «hidi  COO" 
tains  the  pole^,  that  i^.  the  hemispherf  v.liii!)  contains 
America  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  mast  have  a  greater  quan- 
htrthan  the  other. 

The  isodynamic  lines  present  the  appearance  of  double 
flexures,  lim  thote  of  equal  dip ;  and  in  both  ■frtaiiii  of 
curves  then  is  «  UIm  tenden^  to  fom  two  fod,  or  oentres 
of  greatart  attraction ;  and  the  bands  gradually  become 
less  strooffly  marked  as  the  lines  approach  the  equatonal 
regions  of  the  earth,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  lines  in  tlie 
two  systems  arc  lar  from  being  parallel  to  one  another  : 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  isodynamical  line  1  crosses 
the  line  of  no  dip  in  two  places  at  least ;  and  each  of  the 
dip-lines,  bb,  cc,  dd,  in  No.  1,  would  paaa  through  several 
of  the  intensity-jiiies  In  No.  2.  Even  within  the  limits  of 
the  firitiah  Uaa  the  deviations  of  the  two  tpitm  of  lines 
from  paratletiam  are  very  senable  ('Memoir,'  by  Maj. 

Sabine,  in  the  F.tsf^th  Pi'pnrt  nf  tkf  Brilish  Axsiycuttinn)  ; 
and  it  may  be  interred  that,  at  least  in  the  northern  hemi- 
spere,  the  pole  of  maximum  intensity  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  pole  of  the  dip,  the  distance  between  them  in  latitude 
batnff  pirobabljr  aa  ■mek  aa  fl>  dc^es.  Q  and  R  in  the 
eat  No.  2  ate  tile  pmofliad  plaMa  of  the  two  intensity- 
poles  is  the  northafu  bemlBphere.  It  is  at  present  quite 
uncertain  whether  or  not  there  is  a  corrcsjxmtHnp  diff  erence 
between  the  poles  of  maximum  intensity  and  ol  maximum 
dip  in  the  .soutlu'rn  hemisphere,  but  the  circumstance  is 
probable,  from  the  fact  that  the  highest  observed  inten- 
sities in  both  are  equal  at  places  (New  Yoric  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Land)  where  the  dips  are  also  equal,  and  where  the/ 
want  90  degreea  ef  being  the  greateat. 

Plrofcaaw  nHWteen,  in  liia  tieatise  on  the  magnetism  of 
flie  earth  (1819),  has  riiown,  from  a  comparison  of  the  ob- 
served places  of  the  four  poles  of  the  dip  at  different  times, 
that  each  of  them  has  a  slow  movement  about  tlie  axis  of 
the  earth.  Not  much  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the 
computed  periods  of  the  revolutions,  but  M.  .Hansteen 
amigns  for  that  of  the  Nortli  Ameriean  fde  UOO  yean, 
•Bd  fiv  thai  of  the  Siheiiaa      880  ya«n. 

Tlie  exiatence  of  two  magnetie  poles  to  eadi  heaih|ilieie 
is  thus  evident,  and  Gkns  of  (Jottingen  observes  that 
there  must  also  be  a  third  point  between  each  pair,  which 
possesses  thr  charac  tcr  of  both,  and  tiieret'ore  is  a  true  pole. 
(General  Theory  of  Terre$tnal  3Iagnetum,  translated  in 
Taylor's  '  Scientifle  Memoirs.'  pt.  vi.)  This  is  indeed  ob- 
vious :  for  if  a  dipping-needle  were  canried  from  one  pole 
towarda  the  other,  it  would  begin  to  deviate  from  the  ver- 
tical direction  towards  the  pole  it  had  quitted;  and, 
coming  near  the  other,  it  wowd  be  found  to  deviate  from 
the  vertical  toward.s  the  pole  which  it  was  approaching  ; 
and,  as  these  deviations  are  m  opposite  directions,  there 
must  be  an  intermediate  point  at  wmeh  the  aaedle  vranU 
assume  a  vertical  position. 

Almost  as  soon  as  a  few  ebaarvations  on  the  phenomena 
of  terreatii«l  magnetism  ware  eoneeted.  Or.  HaUegr  (1701) 
propotmded  a  theory  in  order  to  aeeoant  for  them.  He 
conceived  that  the  earth  itself  might  be  a  shell,  containing 
v.ifhin  if  a  ^iohe  which  revolved  with  it  about  the  same 
centre  of  pravity  and  the  >;\me  axis  ;  the  imter  jjlobe,  or 
shell,  being  supposed  to  perform  its  rotation  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  other  in  a  time  rather  gnalaregrleM.  Each 

Sobe  waa  aapiMaed  to  i»ve  a  aiagoetM  au  paang  tfaraiMfa 
e  eomaaon  eentre,  but  the  two  aaaa  were  npposcd  to 
be  inclined  to  eaeh  other  and  to  that  of  the  diurnal  rota- 
tion ;  and  eonseauently  there  were  supposed  to  be,  in  all, 
four  magnetic  poles. 

The  deviation  of  these  magnetic  axes  from  that  of  the 
eirth's  diurnal  rotation  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  nneral  variation  (declination)  of  the  rompass-needle, 
and  me  ilew  deviation  of  the  magnetic  axes  from  each 
efthetme  aanosed  to  be  the  cause  of  thai  continual  varia- 
tion of  the  dccBnalion  which  is  observed  at  every  place  on 
the  earth's  surface.  The  theory  is  highly  increiiious,  and 
re-H'mblcs  that  of  the  epicycles,  by  which,  m  the  infancy  of 
a-strouomy,  it  was  atfemptfd  to  account  lor  the  variations 
111  tho  movements  of  the  planets:  but  when  observations 
nere  multiplied,  and  the  vaiiatiflIM  of  the  needle  at  con- 
aidenMe  intarvaia  of  time  wan  ea^paied  tatatbar«  A 


I  fdiind  to  be  incapable  of  representing  the  phenomena; 
and  Mayer,  of  Gottingen,  without  ^ning  any  advantage. 


modified  the  hypotlueais  by  assuming  that  the  centre  of 
net  waa  plaeed  at  a  certain  diitaiiae  from  that 

of  the  earth. 


the  small  inagn« 


Sttheeqilently  (1805)  M.  Biot,  assuming  that  there  were 

two  poin.s  in  a  supposed  magnetic  axis  of  the  earth,  by 
I  one  of  which  the  magnetized  needle  was  attracted  and  by 
tlie  other  rcpellct!,  i[ivi->tii;ati  il  a  IrjrtiKu.i  Tur  c\pri.-ssing 
the  dip  and  variation  in  terms  of  an  indeterminate  dis- 
tance between  those  points.  On  comparing  tlie  result 
obtained  by  computation  from  the  fbnnula  with  the  ob- 
served phenomena,  he  found  that  the  latter  were  repre- 
sented with  tolerable  accuracy  when  the  points  of  at- 
traction and  repulsion  were  infinitely  near  to  each  otlier 
and  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  !•  rom  i lie  result  of  the 
investii^tion  it  follows  that  if  a  plane,  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth  perpenmcularly  to  the 
magnetic  axis,  were  considered  as  a  magnetic  eauator,  the 
tangent  of  the  dip  of  the  needle  would  oe  equal  to  tvnce 
the  tangent  of  the  majnietic  latitude  of  the  place  on  the 
earths  surface ;  and  a  ISce  eondusion  had  been  previously 
arrived  at  hy  Professor  Kraft  at  St.  Petersburgh,  from  sucfi 
observations  a-s  (hen  existed.  It  is  here  supposed  that  the 
curve  of  no  dip  is  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  oi 
the  sphere,  and  we  have  seen  that  this  is  lar  from  being 
conformable  to  observation,  yet  the  r\ile  just  mentioned 
may  be  advahtagaously  eraploved  when  it  ia  requindt 
from  any  obeerved  dipa  of  amalJ  magnitude,  to  determine 
the  situation  of  a  point  on  the  earths  surface  where  the 
dip  is  zero.  The  last  attempt  to  account  for  the  plieiio- 
i  mena  of  terrestrial  majjnetisni  in  this  manner  was  made  by 
1  M.  Hansteen  (1811),  who  as.sumed  tlie  existence  of  two 
small  magnets  of  unequal  strength  at  certain  distances 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  He  compared  the  results, 
with  reject  to  variation,  dip,  and  intensity,  which  he  oh- 
tained  bv  computation  from  that  aaiumption,  with  the 
values  of  those  elements  obeerved  at  different  places ;  and 
though,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  apreement  was  satisfactory, 
yet  in  several  instances  the  diflerences  were  such  as  to 
show  that  the  hypothesis  was  erroneous  or  incomplete. 


Professor  Gau.ss  of  Qottinsen,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  (Se- 
rai Theory  of  Terrestiiv  Magnetism  above  quoted,  htt 
reatigated  the  alcnenta  independently  of  ail  tyrpotheaaa 


neral  Th 

IBM    ._  ,  _       .  ... 

the  ^Haftflration  of  the  nagnetie  flufifs  fai  the 

earth,  ancT assumit'.ij  only  that  tlie  tL•rrc^frial  force  is  the 
collective  actioi:  of  aJl  ttu-  magnetized  particles  in  the 
earths  mass,  he  has  exhibited  the  rcjMltinif  formulif  in 
converging  series ;  and  has  given,  for  ninetv-one  places  on 
the  gl<^e,  a  table  of  the  values  of  the  decumdion  and  in- 
clination of  the  needle,  and  of  the  intenaity  of  magnetism, 
computed  from  his  expressions  for  the  horiiontal  and 
vertical  components  of  the  force,  together  with  the  ob- 
served elements  at  the  same  places ;  and  the  smallness  of 
the  differences  between  these  last  and  the  computed  ele 
ments  are  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the 
theor)-.  For  a  supposed  connection  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  eartti's  aurfiace  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  see 
IsoTHJUufAL  Lines. 

The  want  of  complete  aoeaam  which  baa  hitoerto  at- 
tended the  different  attempfa  f o  exMUt  tfie  lawi  of  mag- 
nefical  phenomena  make  it  evident  that  the  time  has  not 
arrived  in  which  that  can  be  done  with  respect  to  mag- 
netism which  Newton  accomplished  with  respect  to  pravi 
lation.  But  though  the  hypotheses  formed,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  have 
not  faioaght  out  formulie  which  will  entirely  satiaQr  the 
obeerved  elements,  it  most  not  be  onderstood  that  they 
are  therefore  without  utility;  since  the  approximative 
rules  which  have  been  obtained  from  them  afford  the 
means  of  computing  small  dift  i  rt  tu  cs  in  the  elements  with 
8u£Rcient  accuracy  to  allow  observations  made  at  time^i  or 
in  places  not  very  distant  from  one  another  to  be  reduced 
to  what  they  would  have  been  had  they  been  made  at  one 
time  or  ataiion;  and  thus  several  otoervationa  may  be 
made  to  eoaear  in  the  detennination  of  a  comet  mean 
value  of  the  dement.  Tfds  remark  mav  be  conridered  aa 
applicable  to  most  of  the  hyjiotheses  which,  iti  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  have  been  proposed  for  the  jiurposc  of  ex- 
hibiting the  laws  of  the  phenomena ;  and  it  may  he  fur- 
ther remarked,  that  the  assumption  of  an  hypothesis,  by 
indicating  the  fittest  place  fiw  observing,  or  the  nature  of 
the  obmvatieiia  which  tie  lequmte  vr  Tending  it.  h 
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ftdvantageoud  in  leading  the  observer  to  select  Ins  sluhona 
or  to  vary  the  construction  of  his  instruments,  h  t  o  put 
MmMlfiathe  mmt  &TOunblB  circumstanow  ior  deter- 
iiiiiiiBy  tiM  Ikw  ftoni  obiemdion. 

In  the  yefir  1818  M.  Arago,  at  the  Observatory  of  Paris, 
made  a  series  of  observations  on  the  irregular  changes  to 
vrhich  the  declination  of  the  needle  is  subject ;  and  M. 
Kupffer  having  about  the  same  time  made  similar  ob- 
servations at  Kasan,  a  comparison  of  the  results  led  to  the 
discovery  that  the  perturmitions  were  simultaneous  at 
tfaoae  places,  though  they  differed  in  longitude  above  47  de- 
grees. This  remarkable  circtimitance  immediately  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  philosophers,  and  a  plan  for  making 
simultaneous  observalions  in  many  different  place**  was 
organized  by  M.  de  Humboldt  in  1827-  For  this  purpose 
niae^nctic  stations  were  established  at  Berlin  and  l-rey- 
berg;  and  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Kuaua,  entering  with 
fiMlinto  the  project,  caused  a  chain  of  stations  to  be  ex- 
tended fktm  St.  retenbitfg  to  If^an,  ^  all  which  plaoes 
■midtaneonf  obwmlioiu  mn  wfftSaibui  te  b*  made 
seven  times  in  the  year,  at  intemb  of  one  how,  during 

twenty-four  hours. 

In  183-1  Profc.vior  Gaviss  discovered  the  fact  that,  the 
nnnchronism  of  the  perturbations  was  not  confined  to  the 
declination  of  the  needle,  bat  that  every  deviation  at  one 
iilace  of  obaenration  had  its  ooonterpait  at  another  |  and 
ne  was  therefim  induced  to  Tceommend  a  plan  of  fimul- 
taneous  observations  at  intervals  of  five  minutes  durini; 
twenty-four  hours,  four  times  in  the  year.  This  sutr- 
gestion  was  immediately  adojited,  and  on  the  Continent 
masnetic  stations  were  formed  at  more  than  twenty  eitie« 
of  BuHtpe,  from  Dublin  to  St.  Petersburg,  llie  ' British 
Government  and  the  East  India  Company  wao,  b^des  the 
principal  obeervatories  of  the  former  at  Greenwich  and 
Dublin,  immediately  sanctioned  the  formation  of  magnetic 
stations,  under  the  direction  of  scientific  officers,  at  St. 
Helena  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Canada,  the  East 
Indies,  and  New  South  Wales ;  and  in  the  nresent  expe- 
dition to  the  antarctic  regions  under  t:aptain  .I.C.  Rosa,  one 
of  the  leading  objects  is  the  detennination  of  the  magnetic 
elements  in  that  remote  part  of  Ihe  world.  The  system  of 
simultaneous  observations  at  numeroos  and  stated  times  of 
the  year,  which  has  been  organized  in  Europe,  is  to  be  con- 
formed tp  by  all  the  British  observers ;  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  has  caused  an  able  Report  of  the  ob- 
jects of  s<'icntifie  inquiry  in  pliysics  to  be  drawn  up  for 
the  use  of  travellen  in  general,  and  particularly  for  the 
penoDs  who  Imre  been  appointed  to  take  part  &  the  ob- 
serrations  respeeting  magnetism  and  meteorology. 

^e  instruments  employed  t&t  determininir  the  elements 
of  terrestrial  maqnetism,  and  the  variations  to  wliieh  they 
are  subject,  ane  of  three  kinds :  the  declination  majnieto- 
meter ;  and  the  horizontal  atid  vertical  force  mneneto- 
meters.  The  first  is  a  needle  or  bar,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  in  length,  nearly  one  inch  broad,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  susnenaed  in  a  horixontal  position 
in  a  sfimip  by  untwisted  a||k  ilhfcs  about  two  feet  long. 
Tlie  api)aratus  is  contained  in  a  box,  to  protect  it  ftom  the 
atritation  of  the  ajr,  with  two  apertures  in  opposite  posi- 
tions ;  one  of  these  is  for  illuminating  the  scale,  and  the 
other  is  xscd  for  the  readings,  which  arc  taken  by  m^^ans  of 
a  telciei^  at  a  distance.  For  a  description  of  such  an 
instrument  and  its  adjustments,  see  Taylor's  'Scientific 
Memoirs,'  part  v.  By  this  instrument  may  be  observed 
the  absolute  declination,  or  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the 
needle  makes  with  the  astronomical  meridian  of  the  place, 
the  variations  of  the  decimation,  and  the  horizontal  coni- 
oni  nt  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force.  The  latter  is  Ibnnd 
y  experiments  of  deflection  and  experiments  of  vibration  ; 
and  the  formulie  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  are  given 
iu  the  work  of  Gkuss,  entitled  '  Intensitas  vis  Magne- 
ticB  Teirestris '  ( 1833).  See  also  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Society,  1840.  But  Oanm  con- 
sidenthat  determinations  of  intensity  by  the  vibrations  of 
a  needle  are  inaccurate  on  account  of  the  changes  which 
nay  take  j)lace  in  the  intensity  during  the  time  in  wliich 
the  vibiatiOQS  continue ;  and  in  1837  he  invented  a  new 
imtiumeilt,  which  is  called  a  Bifilar  magnetometer,  for 
the  puipoM  of  determining  the  horinmtal  intensity  alone. 
TUs  eonsuts  of  a  magnelited  needle  or  bar  restmg  hori- 
zontally in  a  stirrup  placed  under  a  circular  qraduated 
plate,  to  the  upper  part  of  which  are  attached  the  two 
txliemitieiof  ftflneateelfbicadorwiie.  IIm  middle  or  I 


the  bend,  of  the  thmd  passes  over  two  pulleys  which  are 
fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building;  and  Ue  two  parts 
of  the  thread  hang  in  vertical  pmitions,  or  pamUel  to  eoe  : 
anoflier,  when  the  needle  rests  in  the  magnetie  meritfaB. 

Then,  on  turning  the  whole  apparatus  horizontally  so 
to  make  the  needle  deviate  from  the  magnetic  nuridiar,. 
the  tendency  of  the  needle  to  return  to  its  Ibnner  posiuon 
cauie:}  the  threads  to  aaiume  directions  oblique  to  eacn 
other;  and  there  is  some  position  of  the  needle  in  -.vhich 
its  directive  force  is  equal  to  the  force  by  which  the  threads 
rcsisi  being  made  to  croaa  eadi  otben  diiectioaa:  itis 
«Bs;jr  to  adjust  the  instxument  so  that,  when  this  etpi- 
libnum  takes  place,  the  needle  shall  lie  in  a  direction  at 
ri^ht  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  maenetic  meridian.  Th« 
torsion  of  tlie  threads  by  which  the  needle  is  made  to  s»- 
sume  that  position  indicates  the  horizontal  component  of 
the  magnetic  force,  and  every  change  in  the  intensity  oi 
the  latter  affeets  in  a  direct  manner  the  position  of 
needle.  The  magnetized  bar  in  use  at  the  Gottingen  eb- 
servatoiy  weighs  25  lbs.,  and  the  length  of  the  pair  of 
suspending  threads  is  17  feet.  ''Taylor's &i>n<f/fc  Memoir i. 
parts  vi.,  vii.)   Instruments  on  the  same  principle,  Init  ol 
smaller  dimensions,  are  made  fat  OfldinaiJ  oooamon^  See 
the  Royal  Society's  Report. 

The  vertical  ftme  magnetometer  consists  of  a  roagnelic 
needle  resting  on  ante  plaaea  bgr  what  are  called  kaifc- 
edges,  and  it  is  vaaat  to  assnme  a  horiioatol  poiilieii  bf 
means  of  weie:hts  :  the  deviati-r.^  the  needle  from  thai 
position,  when  m  the  plane  of  tiu:  ra.;i?netic  meridian,  or  n 
a  vertical  plane  making  any  an^le  with  tliat  mendian. 
serve  to  determine  the  variations  in  the  vertical  compoDtiit 
of  the  magnetic  intensity. 

Gaum  observes  that,  on  aeeount  of  the  simple  tebp 
tion  that  the  hortaontal  andvertieal  componenta  bearto 
one  another,  these  are  more  proper  1o  serv  e  a-s  the  fox!-. 
dation  of  a  theory,  than  the  usual  expression  of  the  rr,^- 
netic  ibrce  by  the  total  intensity,  the  inchnation.  and  thi 
declination  ;  and  he  recommends  that,  m  all  observatMW, 
the  intensity  in  the  horizontal  dimettoil  ahoold  be  beyl 
distinct  <Vom  the  other  elements.  , 

TERRIER  (Canis  familiarit  Ttrrark»\  a  Tmiiety  of 
the  dog  remarkable  for  the  eagerness  and  courace  with 
which  It  goes  to  earth,  and  atti^la  all  those  quadmpedt 
which  come  under  the  i^amekeeptl^  deOOmmtioD  a( 
Vtmiw,  from  the  Fox  to  the  Rat.  I 
In  the  eenealoeical  table  of  the  different  racei  of  do2^  | 
we  find  the  Hound  immediately  next  in  descent  from  the  ! 
Shepherd  dog,  which  is  placed  as  the  immediate  descend- 
ant of  the  Lapland  dog,  the  highest  in  the  table,  and  eo'.- 
Isteral  to  the  Shmd,  flie  9>fTWr,  and  Burner. 

Lieut.-Col.  Hamilton  Smith  (XaturafUt'f  Liftrarv.  1R40  . 
treating  on  the  Cur  Doff^,  after  statins;  that  in  South?'. 
Atrica  we  have  a  race  of  small  Sacalian  docs  :  in  AniC  :  . 
one  of  Thoan  form;  in  India,  the  parent  Panaii  bni«cL  a|>- 
parently  captured  in  the  woods  of  the  country : — that 
Southern  Cmoa,  all  Fteria,  NatoUa,  and  Russia  have  a 
shnilar  predominant  moe  of  curs ;  and  tint  in  Bdiw|w 
tliere  is  ever}'where  evidence  of  an  orifrin.illy  isidieeaoc*  : 
species  of  small  dimensions,  or  at  lea^t  of  one.  brought  it  I 
by  the  earUest  colonists  of  the  west,  extendmi;  from  L.ap 
land  to  Spain, — goes  on  to  observe,  that  if  we  aearcii  tm  ' 
that  kind  which  now  seems  to  be  the  most  t\-pie8),  that 
possessing  innate  courage,  sagacity,  and  profinc  poiwcr. 
without  tnuning  or  care  m  breeding, — these  equalities  are 
found  most  unquestionably  united  m  the  temer.  and  no- 
where so  fiilly  marked,  witli  all  the  tokens  of  antuut  ori- 
ginality, as  in  the  rough-haired  or  Scottish  breed.    -  Id 
the  terrier,'  says  Col.  Smith  in  continuation,  ♦  we  still  s*c 
all  the  alacrity  of  innate  confidence,  all  resources  of  spstit, 
all  the  willingness  to  remain  familiar  with  subterraacoosi 
habitaticms,  and  all  the  daring  and  combination  wlMcb  I 
makes  him  fearless  in  the  prMence  of  the  most  formidai  te  i 
animals;  for  it  is  often  notiMd  in  Tndia,  that  when  the  I 
bull-do^  pauses,  British  terriers  never  hesitate  to  surround 
and  grapple  with  the  hyena,  the  wolf,  t)r  even  the  pan- 
ther. .  .  .  If  there  be  an  original  and  indigenous  doj  ol 
Britain,  it  is  surely  the  species  we  have  now  und^*  raista : 
for  if  the  Irish  wolf-dog,  or  a  Questionable  gase-taoOBd, 
were  deiivcd  from  tiie  Biitid)  wolf,  such  a  conquest  owr  a 
powerfhf  and  finoefoos  animal  conld  scarcely  have  be«-:« 
achif  .•'  "iiljiit  the  aid  and  intellicence  of  s  pr^vLvu^lt 
domesticated  and  smaller  species.   But  it  is  more  Ukc'.T 
I  IhB  taiicr  of  wtiqiiity  «w  off  fht  now  met  tihh.  ^ 
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hnd-footod  dogs   i  the  Cymben,  and  that  the  fint  were  I 
brought  OTer  m>in  th«  noith-WMt  of  Euro]^  with  tlM  piri« 
nilive  inhabitutfl.  Certain  it  te  tlwt  th«  tnternuxtme  of 

terner  blood  with  other  and  later  races  has  in  no  instance 
tended  to  diminish  their  couraice.  hardihood,  and  fidelity : 
and  in  no  ]).irt  trFurope  has  the  rou^h-haired  breed  re- 
tained so  completely  as  in  Bril&hi  all  the  traits  which  con- 
■titufe  a  typical  species.' 

Terriers  niay  be  divided  into  two  sectioiu»the  one  roush 
aad  wire-hait«d,  the  other  smooth-haired  and  generally 
more  deiacate  in  appeanunce.  In  courage  and  wgacity 
there  is  little  difference  if  the  dogs  be  well  bred,  but  the 
rough  and  wirj-  coat  of  the  I'onner  is  a  greater  protection 
from  the  attack  of  its  ailversarv.  and  it  is,  if  anythin;;,  the 
most  severe  biter  of  the  two.  rhey  are  of  all  colours,  red, 
black,  with  tanned  tace».  Aankii,  legs,  and  feet,  bnndled, 
Mndy,  brown  pied,  whi(u,  and  white  pied.  The  Pepper 
end  Mustard  breedetKudned  fluaoua  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
are  highly  valued. 

Every  pack  of  foK-hounds,  to  be  complete,  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  brace  of  terriers,  and  one  should  be 
smaller  than  the  otln  i  .  s.j  that  if  one  should  be  stopped 
a  small  earth,  the  uUu  r  may  eater.  Fur  terriers  ^oing 
with  hounds,  any  colour  is  better  than  all  red,  for  a  red 
tenier  it  soiiietimes  miitakea  Six  «  fox,«nd  haUooed  off  as 
eoe  bj  hmpeneneed  flportnnen. 

Mr.  Daniel,  in  hi?  '  Hnml  S'prrt-^,'  jjives  the  following 
account  of  the  ferocity  .uul  .Ttick-ii  ju  of  a  terrier  bitch  : — 
After  a  very  severe  burst  of  more  than  1:1  ,  n  lux  wa.s 
hy  Mr.  Daniel's  hounds  run  to  earth  at  ileney  Dovehuuise, 
neerSndbury, in  Suffolk;  the  terriers  were  lost,  but  as  the 
tax.  WMit  to  ground  in  view  of  the  headmost  hounds,  and 
it  wee  the  concluding  day  of  the  season,  it  mu  reiotved  to 
di£:r  him.  Two  men  from  Sudbury  brought  two  terriern 
for  that  purpose,  and,  aflei  considerable  laDour,thchi  nte«l 
fox  was  ^^ot  and  given  to  the  hounds.  While  t.icy  were 
breaking  the  fox,  one  of  the  terriers  slipt  back  into  the 
earth  and  again  laid ;  after  more  digging  a  bitch-fox  wa-i  ; 
taken  out.  The  terner  had  killed  two  cubs  in  the  earth, 
tmt  tilree  others  were  saved  from  her  fury.  These  the 
owner  of  the  bitch  be^jed  to  have,aft]rtng  he  ahould  inelw 
her  nickle  them.  This  was  laughed  at  •»  impoaiible ;  the 
man  however  wa^  punitive,  and  had  the  cubs:  the  bitch 
fox  was  carried  away  and  turned  into  an  earth  in  another 
country.  ; 

Mr.  Daniel  then  relates  that,  a.s  the  teiTier  had  behaved 
so  well  at  earth,  he  some  days  ailerwards  bought  her,  with 
the  cube  whioh  she  had  fostered.  The  bitch  continued  to 
ndde  iSbtm  regularly,  and  reared  them  until  thef  were 

able  to  rflift  for  thera.selves  :  what  atlds  to  the  sinpuLi  itv. 
Mr.  Daniel  observcii,  is  that  the  terrier's  whelp  was  ;u  aily 
five  weeks  old,  and  the  cubs  could  just  see,  when  this  ex- 
change of  proeieny  was  made.  He  also  states  that  a  cir- 
cumstance partly  similar  to  the  foregoing  occurred  in  1797, 
at  the  duke  of  lUchmond's,  at  Goodwood,  where  five  fbxea 
were  nurtmed  end  eucUed  by  two  foxhound  bitches. 

The  samp  ri-ithor  states,  that  in  April,  1784,  his  hounds 
fcund  at  lironifield-Hall  wood.  By  some  accident  the 
\  i):pi)i/r-in  "  IS  thrown  out,  and  after  followintj  the  track 
two  or  three  miles,  gave  up  the  pursuit.  As  he  returned 
home,  he  came  through  tne  fields  near  the  cover  where 
the  fox  was  found.  A  terrier  that  was  with  him  whined 
and  was  very  busy  at  the  foot  of  a  pollard  oak,  and  he 
dismounted,  supposing  that  there  might  be  a  bole  at  the 
bottom  harbonrine  a  polecat  or  some  small  vermin.  No 
lj:jlii  couM  li>'  '!i-.i;<jr[i.  Tin' doc  was  eaj^er  jjet  up  the 
tree,  which  wan  covered  ^Mlh  twites  from  the  stem  to  the 
crown,  and  upon  which  was  visible  the  dirt  leit  by  some- 
thing that  had  sone  up  and  down  the  boughs.  The 
wfaipper4B  lifted  ^le  dog  att  hi^h  as  he  could,  and  the 
temer'a  eagerness  inei«Med.  He  then  climbed  the  tree, 
putting  up  the  dog  before  hhn.  The  hutaat  the  tenier 

ri'achfd  the  top  the  man  hy-TLTi]  him  seise  something,  and, 
t*j  lus  sui  pnse,  fiiiinti  turn  last  chapped  with  a  bitch-fox, 
which  he  secured  well  as  four  cuds.  The  height  of  the 
tree  was  twenty- three  feet;  nor  was  there  any  mode  for 
the  i'ox  to  go  to  or  I'mm  her  young,  except  the  outside 
boughs :  the  tree  had  no  beno  to  vender  the  path  eaqr. 
Three  of  Uie  eube  were  bagged,  and  bred  up  tame  to  com- 
memorate this  extraordinary  ctsc  :  one  of  them  belonged 
to  Mr.  Leiph,  and  used  to  t'mi  tLime  aljunt  the  conee- 
rQom  at  Wood's  hotel,  Covent  Uanit  n 
'£b»  breed  of  temen  reoommeoded  in  the  old  times 

F.  C,  No.  una; 


when  the  huntsman  went  w  Iboi,  was  from  a  Beasrle  and 
Mongrel  Mastiff,  or  from  anjr  email  thick^nned  dog  tint 
had  eoumge.  Thm  the  coat  end  eourage  were  mtppowd 

to  come  from  the  Cur,  and  the  fpving  tongue  fnim  the 
Beagle.  The  time  for  entering  the  young  terriers  at  a  fox 
or  badger  was  when  their  age  was  ten  or  twelve  month&. 
with  an  old  terrier  to  lead  them  on.  When  entered  at  a 
fox,  and  the  old  one  was  taken,  tlie  yoiing  terriers  were 
set  to  attack  the  cubs  unassisted,  and  when  th^  killed 
them,  both  young  and  old  terriers  were  rewaided  with  the 
blood  and  livers  ftyed  with  cheese,  with  fox's  or  badger's 
grease  :  at  the  same  time  the  dosrs  were  show  n  the  heads 
and  skins  to  encourage  them.  Tliere  were  other  cere- 
monies recommended,  too  cruel  to  be  repeated,  and  which 
could  have  been  0."  little  or  no  service.  Honest  Dandie 
Diumottt's  mode  of  entering  his  Pepper  and  Mustard  gene- 
rations is  as  good  as  can  be  praclis^^. 

A  cross  of  the  terrier  with  the  bull-dog  for  the  purposes 
of  badger-baiting.  Sec.,  was  at  one  time  much  in  vogue. 
Of  this  breed  was  the  celebrated  dog  Billy,  famous  for  liis 
destruction  of  rats.  He  was  ullen  turned  into  a  room 
with  a  hundred  of  those  animals,  and  he  frequently  kUlcd 
every  one  of  them  in  lessi  than  seven  roinute<). 

Of  those  inhuman  practices — it  is  degrading  the  term  to 
call  them  sports — badger-baiting,  cat-kuling,  dog-fighting« 
and  the  like,  we  purposely  sav  notliing  here,  except  that 
they  have  been,  most  properly,  putiuwn  Iqrhtwm  the 
metropolis  and  its  vicinity. 

TP^RRIER,  from  the  French  word  /rrrier.  a  land-book, 
a  register  or  survey  of  landii.  Those  best  known  in  (his 
country  are  the  ecclesiastical  terriers  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  87th  canon.  They  consist  of  a  detail  of  the 
temporal  possessions  of  the  church  in  the  parish.  They 
ought  to  be  signed  by  the  parson,  and  are  sometime^:  nl'^o 
signed  by  the  churchwardens  and  some  of  the  substantial 
inhabitants  of  tlu-  ])uri.sh.  'I'heir  proper  place  of  custody 
is  the  bishop's  or  archdeacon's  registiy :  a  copy  also  IS 
\  frequently  placed  in  the  parish  chest.  If  a  tenier  is  proved 
to  be  produced  from  the  proper  custody,  and  therefore 
may  be  presumed  to  be  genuine,  it  is  in  all  instances  evi- 
dence as  against  the  parson.  And  in  thoic  instances  where 
it  has  been  signed  by  churehwardena  dcded  by  the  parish 
or  by  the  inhabitants,  it  is  also  evidence  as  against  tlie  inha- 
bitants generally;  even  against  those  occupying  lands 
;  other  than  the  lands  occupied  by  the  inhabitants  who 
signed  it.  The  questions  m  respect  of  which  a  tenier  is 
generally  employed  as  evidence  are  thoiO  rdMing  to  fho 
glebe,  tithes,  a  modus.  &c. 

rStorkie,  On  BttidenM.) 
'  TERTIARY  STRATA,  the  title  given  by  almost 
universal  consent  of  geologists  to  the  uppcrmo.st  great 
group  of  strata.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  '  usay 
on  the  Geology  of  the  Basin  of  Pans,'  by  MM.  Cuvier 
and  Brongniart,  in  1810,  but  little  attention  had  been 
awakened  to  this  great  mass  of  deposits,  though  the  fami- 
liar use  of  fbe  terms  primary  and  secondary,  and  the 
acknowledged  dissimilitude  between  the  latest  of  these 
strata  and  modem  accumulations  from  water,  in  respect  of 
mineral  aggregation  and  organic  exuviffi,  seemed  to  be 
prophetic  of  the  discovery  of  a  newer  tjrpe  more  in  har- 
mony with  existing  nature. 

The  extent  to  woich,  over  great  tracts  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  tlua  type  has  been  found  to  prevail,  is  exceed- 
ingly great :  most  of  the  capital  cities  of  Europe  are  built 
upon  tertiary  strata;  many  of  the  broadest  plains  and 
u  i  li^l  valleys  in  (he  New  and  the  Old  World  are  nothing 
but  the  dried  beds  of  seas  and  lakes  of  the  tertiary  period : 
and  some  considerable  mountain  ranees  bear  on  their 
high  summits,  and  still  more  abundantly  on  their  flanks, 
portions  of  the  shelly  tertiary  strata  which  were  uplifted 
flrom  their  ongmal  horiiontahtT  and  autgccied  to  the  con- 
vuhWe  movements  of  which  tne  mountain  ranges  are  the 
result.  In  almost  every  rnrt  of  the  r-loliy  strtita  of  this 
tert.iaj-y  6*1  iet.  prevail,  and  yicid  aatuaishing  numbers  ot' 
shells,  corals,  cru'^ta.cea,  and  other  remains  of  marine,  fresh- 
water, and  terrestrial  invertebrata,  and  more  locally  abun- 
dant layers  of  fldiei,  and  ndl  deposits  of  bones  of  mam* 
malia,  8k.  Possomng  ao  nuny  attractions,  and  affording 
each  unusual  facilities  for  study,  the  tertiary  strata  of  fialy, 
France,  England,  Northern  Europe,  the  eastern  states  of 
North  America,  the  ffreat  tracts  of  Brazil,  Patagonia,  &c., 
hav,  In  I II  the  theatre  of  f-  i  '  ai  I  laborious  investigations, 
which  have  brought  forward  our  knowledge  of  these  de- 
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fjOiiits  to  at  least  dn  equal  advance  with  that  of  the  older 
■tnta. 

More  than  this  can  hardly  be  said  with  juiitice ;  for 
though,  in  consequence  of  the  great  similitude  between  the 
•genciei  coneencdin  ^ducing  modem  accumulation-^  oi 
Mdimmte  tnd  orgtnio  exuviae,  and  those  which  producett 
the  tertiary  itrata,  the  mtnu/e history  of  particular  portions 
of  theae  is  almost  completelv  known,  their  ^enntu  historj' 
is  imperfectly  cnmpn  hended,  because  the  orifrinal  forma- 
tion of  those  strata  was  performed  unde  r  as  great  a  variety 
of  local  conditions  aa  the  accumulations  ol  sands  and 
■hells  on  the  actual  sea-bed,  and  becauiw,  since  their  pro- 
duction and  elevation  from  seas  or  lakes  to  form  dry  land, 
thiqr  IWiVe,  from  their  surface  positkm  Md  inferior  wdan- 
tion,  been  more  subject  to  superfldal  waete  and  destroetion 
than  the  older,  more  sheltered,  and  more  consolidated 
strata.  The  incompleteness  of  our  knowledsre  of  the 
gfueral  history  of  the  tertiary  strata  is  evident  by  the  in- 
completene-^s  of  the  daanfication  which  represents  that 
Vataryt  *^<^  un  (hb  point*  the  onlv  one  which  it  appears 
neoeisary  here  to  disevM*  m  MA  offer  *  few  remarks. 
Among  the  primary  and  teeondarf  atnts  [Gboloot]  sub- 
divisions corresponding  to  f;nccc*isive  times  of  production 
have  been  found  practicable  and  detinable.  and  traceable 
over  immense  areas  by  meansot  a  combination  of  mineral, 
structural,  and  oi|poic  cbancters.  Limestones  of  certain 
kinds,  as  dMft^  wtttie*  mifneaian-Iimeetone,  accomna- 
nied  irith  gieeot  Inown,  or  red  arcnaceoua  and  aqpUa- 
eeotu  bede,  and  holding  spatangi,  apiocrhutes,  or  pa- 
laeonisci,  mark  and  distinguish  cretaceous,  oolitic,  and 
mafrnesian  formations  and  systems  of  »e<'ondary  strata 
correspondinu:  to  the  carboniferous  and  other  older  systems 
of  rocks.  This  has  not  been  found  so  practicable  in  regard 
to  the  tertiary  strata,  which,  though  presenting  many  dif- 
ferent aorte  of  itmta,  offer  in  the  manner  ^  combination 
anongat  tticae  too  iwuiy  general  analogies,  and  too  much 
of  local  difference,  to  be  convcnientiv  ranged  into  forma- 
tions or  systems  having  more  than  a  local  value,  by  means 
of  miners  and  structural  characters. 

Some  aasistance  towaidii  Uie  deaired  classification  ap- 

Seared  to  be  furnished  by  the  alternation  of  marine  and 
■esh-water  sediments,  as  in  the  Isle  of  Wipht,  and  in  the 
basin  of  Paris,  and  hence  the  titles  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Maiine,  Upper  and  Lower  Freshwater  deposits  acquired 
a  eondderable  application.  But  the  niMt  successful  and 
probably  best-foimded  classifieation  of  totiaiy  itiata  ICSts 
tipon  a  study  of  their  ortcanic  oontenta. 

It  has  been  long  remarked  that  in  those  strata,  wherever 
they  occur,  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  make  a 
near  approach,  even  specifically,  to  living  types.  By 
caicftd  eMunination,  a  certain  niunbef  of  qtectee  have 
been  fbnnd  hi  terBaiy  sbela  aetoally  Mtntleal  wlfh  or  un- 
distinguishable  from  livin?  objects.  The  nroportion  in 
which  these  still  living  species  arc  mixed  with  now  extinct 
(or  believed  to  be  extinct)  forms  varies,  so  that  in  Sicily 
tertiary  beds  occur  with  above  ao  per  cent,  of  still  living 
•pedes  of  shells,  but  in  the  basins  of  London  and  Pun 
othem  ire  finind  containing  onlv  about  5  per  cent. 

Therfe  are  rcMons  independent  of  these  proportions 
which  leave  no  doubt  that  the  strata  near  London  and 
Paris,  which  contain  only  5  per  cent,  of  living  fornis,  are 
among  the  oldest  of  tertiary  beds  ;  while  the  SictHan  beds, 
which  contain  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  extinct  species, 
are  amongst  the  most  recent. 

Views  of  this  kind  generalized  lead  to  a  speculation 
trhieh  it  itiongly  connrmed  by  the  general  current  of 
^oloj^cal  discovery,  that  the  relative  antiquity  of  ter- 
tiary strata  may  be  judged  of  by  the  relative  proportion 
of  extinct  species  of  shells  which  are  found  in  them.  On 
this  postulate  M.  Deahnyes  and  Mr.  Lyell  have  foundfol 
the  most  prevalent  nuHlern  elassifieatian  Of  tectlaiy  abtta, 
which  may  be  thus  briefly  sketched  : — 
Rtxent  Period. 
Newer  Fleioeene  Period,  the  atrata  containnig  not 
ahore  10  extinct  tpeciet  in  a  hundred. 

Older  Pleioccne  Period,  the  .strataColrtlillinf  abOOtllO 
or  W)  extinct  specica  in  a  hundred. 

Meiocene  Period,  the  Btula eonfwoiog abont 6P cirtinct 
fpecies  in  a  hundred. 

Eocene  Period,  the  itmta  conlainhv  "bout  W  extinet 
qpaeiea  in  •  kuodied. 

I  tTbmfnm  are  taken  from  the  Greek  cnisdb  ieeen^ 


combined  with  vXttW,  mote,  fuiuv,  leas,  aiid  4*Ct  th; 

dawn.) 

The  principle  of  per  centage  employed  by  Mr.  Lrell  in 
this  classitication  should  not  be  strongly  objectea  to  on 
account  of  its  rigorous  nnmeriul  results  being  sometime* 
found  locally  inapplici^e.  It  is  impossible  that  tide 
should  be  otherwise,  for  the  numerical  proportions  of  or- 
ganic life  must  always  vary  in  proportion  to  Jocsl  con- 
ditions a.s  well  as  to  the  general  succession  of  phy^-icaJ 
influences  ;  but  that  the  great  cause  of  the  systematic  varis- 
fions  of  the  forms  of  plants  and  animals  in  .successive  eco- 
logical periods,  whetner  primary,  secondaiy,  or  tertiatr,  a 
the  successive  and  systematic  change  of  |Miysical  ctrcum- 
stances  influential  on  organic  life,  appeiit  nfif  FfV^cd. 
There  appears  no  good  reason  to  doubt  flott  the  fariafioa 
of  individual  organizations,  and  the  numerical  propoitiun* 
of  their  combinations,  are  in  harmony  with  and  indicaliT* 
of  the  successive  physical  conditions  when  they  lived,  and 
consequently  of  the  successive  periods  to  which  these 
physical  conditions  belonged.  The  comparison  of  indivi- 
dual fossil  and  living  forms  ia  nieieljr  one,  and  that  not  fb» 
most  general  or  important,  mode  of  naniftatinr  the  ummt 

rirnl  cimslant.i  of  orKauic  life  of  the  sever^  geologirtl 
periods.  By  some  other  less  obvious  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses, the  relative  analcgie-  m  ;::!tient  and  :rioJi.  v  i  n«t;ire 
mav  be  made  to  appear  numerically,  independent  of  any 
such  spcdflo  MMBparisons,  and  without  limitation  of  geo- 
logical age  or  feogfaphieal  region.  This  has  been  irt- 
tempted  In  regard  to  the  Pklsomie  Ibisils  generally,  and 
to  the  fossils  of  Devonshi-e  specially,  and  the  result  affords 
remarkable  encouragement  io  the  application  of  rigoroui 
calculations  baaed  on  exact  data  representing  the  numben 
of  distinctly  recogmmble  forma  of  different  groups  «f 
m^i^o  mnaiiis*  wkettwr  then  be  of  IMng  or  eilbct 

Wehaveonlvlnrdiertomnailc,  that  the  teitiaiy  etnlt 

are  far  more  distinctly  defined  and  separated  from  thr 
uppermost  secondary  st  rata  than  from  the  recent  deposits  of 
water.  In  fact  the  most  natural  cliussifieation  of  tcrtiaiy 
volcanic  products,  tertiary  ittrata,  and  tertiary  nreanic  re- 
mains, is  with  the  living  creation.  In  teitiarv  atrats 
the  phenomena  of  mineral  accumulation  seem  to  be  such 
as  are  witnessed  in  daily  operation :  they  contain  marine, 
littonl,  and  pelagic  deposits ;  ffstuary  and  floviatile  sedi- 
ments; laenstrine  beds  hardly  distinguishable  trota  sadl 
as  are  now  in  proc:ress.  In  these  sediments  occnr  remains 
of  a  system  (if  terrestrial  and  aquatic  life  as  complete  (ii 
we  except  reasoniii<r  man  i  as  thai  now  in  activity;  and  u 
the  ab^nee  of  man,  and  tiie  animals  which  seem  to  be 
associated  with  him  for  his  comfort  and  advantage  in  tlie 
actual  creation,  be  thought  a  sufficient  reawn  to  remove 
from  historic  time  tfie  aceonnt  of  tertiary  depodta,  and  Io 
justify  the  adoption  of  a  di.slinct  (juaternary  or  modsm 
period  in  geological  classification.*,  it  is  not  tlie  less  tme 
that  the  geological  date  of  the  epoch  of  this  penod.  lh<; 
line  of  separation  between  it  and  the  tertiary  seras,  is  en- 
tirely unknown  by  direct  and  p<>rftive  facta,  and  WLppms 
incapable  of  detemunation  bv  leaeoning  on  my  eoBafteMi 
phenomena  at  pieient  aeeertained. 

I  Lyell,  Principlet  of  Geology;  De  la  Beche,  Geolpgntl 
Minnutl:  Phillips.  PaUeozoic  FomU  of  DttonS) 

TKRTULLI.\'.\'IJS,  QUINTUS  SF.imMIT'S  FLO- 
RETS, the  earliest  of  tlie  Latin  eccianai^ticml  vrriterk^ 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  it  as- 
known  ;  Tillemont  supposes  that  it  wn  in  160  a.»^  ttd 
others  have  fixed  it  as  early  as  135.  He  vm  horn,  acocKil- 
ine  to  Jerome  (De  Hr.  filuft.,  53),  at  Carthage,  whtn- 
his  father  was  a  centurion  in  the  service  of  the  prccon*ul 
of  Africa.  He  emlirace<l  the  profefwiOn  of  an  arivocate  cr 
rhetorician,  in  \s  hich  he  appears  to  have  attained  *o  ■scvmt 
eminence.  During  this  penod  of  his  life  he  was  a  heat  ties, 
as  he  himself  informs  us  {Apolog.,  18;  De  Spcctrf  ,  19; 
De  Bemntet.  Cam.^  \9,9»i  D»  PeutUent^  1).  Be  wm 
conveiied  to  CThiistianitf  at  Ctothage  In  atl  prcbAiHty. 
though  aa  Expression  of  Eusebius  ffTixt.  Krr..  ii  2  ha» 
been  thought  to  imply  that  his  converMon  tooi<  pla-  e-  a: 
Rome.  Immediately  upon  hi.s  conversion  he  wa.s  orctamed 
a  presbyter.  About  the  end  of  the  second  centuiy  v»«^eral 
wnters  suppose  about  the  year  200),  he  became  a  Mii»- 
taniet.  [Montanists.]  Jerome  (i.o.)  aecribes  thia  cfasnfe 
to  ilia  fuffering  from  the  envy  tM  iawilti  of  tlie  <iergy^  ol 
Hm  Rtimnit  rauNV^  bnt  Ahm  wHmmtii  aM  Aoc#  unk 
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for  it  is  found  in  the  character  of  Teitullian 
UnueUT.  In  hit  writings  composed  before  hta  Montanism 
he  shows  many  traces  of  that  zeal  and  asceticism  which 
formed  the  pci  uliar  charRctcnstic  of  the  Montanists.  It 
has  been  doubttd  whether  he  remained  a  MonLanist  to  his 
death.  Some  Irnve  thought  that  he  retiu-ned  to  the  catholic 
church,  and  others  suppose  that  he  at  last  settled  down 
into  epiiuoas  intonne<ii»t»  Iwtwoea  thoM  of  tbe  liontanials 
and  tboM  of  th«  orChodo«.  For  neither  of  these  suppo- 
sition=;  i-,  thrrc  r.nv  -i:ffic-inr!t  ';irnof,  Tln'ri'  existed  indeed 
at  Ctt.:liim<^,  lii  tiic  liilh  century,  a  sect  called  Tertul- 
lianists;  but  between  them  and  TertullHin  th«M  cpipeani 
to  liave  been  no  historical  connection. 

Whether  he  remained  a  Montanist  or  not,  he  continued 
to  tw  bdd  in  the  jpvatett  leqMCt  by  tbo  Africmn  churchea. 
In  fkdt  it  is  to  h»  inllu«ne«  that  we  tuttt  ftaeo  Hht  ch»- 
racteristios  which  distincruishefi  those  churches  from  other 
Christians,  and  which  at  length,  through  Auirustin,  gave 
a  1  ij  '0  the  Chriiitianity  of  the  West.  His  influence  was 
'  bptiittlly  great  upon  Cyprian,  in  whose  wntings  there  is 
:nui  h  w  liich  closely  resembles  some  of  Tertulhan's,  and  of 
whom  Jerome  tun  that  in  aaking  for  the  works  of  Teitul- 
lian he  was  wont  to  Mf,  *  Dft  nutgistruin^  CGive  me  my 
msster')* 

The  date  of  Tertnllian's  death  is  unknown,  bat  we  m 

told  by  Jerome  that  lie  lived  to  a  f;reat  ape.  One  of  his 
works  ('Ad  Scapnlam'}  was  written  as  late  as  216  a.d. 

A  large  portion  vl'  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.  and 
these  maybe  divided  into  three  classes :  (i)  apologetic, 
(2)  practical,  and  (3)  doctrinal  or  controversial.  The  same 
clsaaificstion  is  sometiDUS  stated  differently,  as  foUows: — 
(1)  writings  against  the  heathen  ;  (2)  writings  on  the  n»* 
ture,  morals,  rites,  &c.  of  the  church;  and  (3)  writings 
against  heretics.  It  is  important  to  distinguish,  if  possible, 
between  the  works  which  he  wrote  before  he  became  a 
Montanist  and  those  which  he  wrote  afterward*.  This  dis- 
tinction has  been  attempted  by  Neander  and  Biihr.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  few  writers  have  tfaousfat  that  all  the 
worin  of  Tertnllian  were  comp<»ed  after  he  adopted  the 
pinions  of  Mont«,nus.  (J.  G.  Hoffmann,  Di«t.  omnia 
TertuH.  in  Montanitmo  tcripta  videri,  Wittenberg,  1738.) 

I.  Of  Tcrtuiliari's  Apolojjetic  Works  the  following;  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  tlie  cat  lier  part  of  his  life,  and  to  have 
been  written  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Sevenis.  They  are 
free  from  the  peculiar  tenets  oi  Montanism  I'- 
ll.) '  Ad  Martyres;'  for  the  encouragement  and 'vindica- 
tion  of  those  who  suffered  for  being  Cniiatians. 

rS.)  *  De  Spectaculis ;'  wcitten  alimt  198,  agunst  the 
Roman  games  and  fi>stival8,  and  tO  dlMiade  Chrisiiam 
from  being  nresent  at  them. 

fS.)  *  De  Idololatria;'  an  exposure  of  the  character  and 
influence  of  idolatry,  with  an  exhortation  to  Christians  to 
avoid  every  approach  to  participation  in  it. 

(4.)  *  Apologeticua  advenusGentes  nroChristiants:'  his 
principal  woric  of  this  class,  and  one  of  the  best  of  all  his 
works,  is  a  powerful  refutation  of  the  accusations  made 
against  the  early  ('hristians,  and  a  warm  remonstrance 
against  the  persecutions  they  sutt'ered.  addressed  to  the  Ito- 
man  magiiitrates.  It  was  written  in  the  year  198,  and  has 
been  deservedly  held  in  ywtj  Ugh  esteem  both  hi  aatient 
and  modem  times, 

(6.)  *  Ad  »[ aliooca  libri  II.'  These  two  books,  which 
were  diacoTOred  in  manoaciipt  by  James  Gotbofred,  and 
printed  by  him  at  Creneva.  1625,  4to..  form  a  kind  of 
supplement  to  the  '  Apologeticus.'  Tlie  first  contains 
much  the  sjame  matter  as  that  book,  sometimes  expanded, 
sometimes  aln-idsced,  antl  sometimes  newly  aiTanged  ;  tlie 
second  takes  up  the  general  subject  of  heathen  theology. 
The  date  of  these  books  appears  to  be  about  109,  if  they 
were  written  after  the  *  ApoJo^eus but  some  writers  of 
nigh  suttioritv.  as  Neander  and  IMRinter.  suppose  that  they 
were  written  before  the  latter  work,  in  the  year  198. 

(6.)  Tlie  treatise  '  I>e  Testimonio  .^nimne '  may  be 
regarded  as  another  supplement  to  the  '  Apologeticus,"  the 
17th  chapter  of  wliich  contains  in  fact  the  same  argument 
in  a  shorter  form.  Its  object  is  to  prove  that  there  exists 
originally  in  the  human  mind,  to  »  eertun  extent,  a  know« 
ledge  of  the  true  God,  and  that  tiiis  knowledge  ofOod 
•oimrmf  the  Christian  doctrine  of  his  character. 

The  remainder  of  TertnlKan'a  apologetic  works  appear 
to  have  been  written  after  he  beeame  alMIbntaoiaL  They 
are: 

Cr.)  *De  OotoiM  Myitis;*  %  mdieidioiitt  aOkistiaa 


aoidiaeb  who  leftued  to  wear  a  eiown  which  had  been 
awaried  to  him,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  badge  of 
heathenism,  and  who  was  imprisoned  for  his  refusal.  This 
work  contains  remarks  on  other  questions  relating  to  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  citizen  under  a  heatiien  government. 

(8.)  'Via  Fuga  in  Persecutione a  statement  of  the 
Muntanist  opimon  that  Christians,  when  persecuted,  night 
neither  attempt  to  saT»  their  lire*  bjr  flinit  nor )»  moner. 
Written  about  2D2.  ^  t 

(9.)  'Contra  Gnosticos  Scorjaacc;'  an  answer  to  the 
slurs  thrown  upon  tlie  martyrs  in  the  persecution  of  Septi- 
mius Stverus,  by  those  tcorpiori^  the  Gnostics. 

( 10.)  '  liber  ad  Scapulsm a  defence  of  the  Cbrittiaoi, 
addressed  to  8eapula»  the  pniooosul  of  Aftica,  who  pcne? 
cuted  them. 

n.  Praetieal  WorkM^  relating  to  Christian  moials  aoA 
discipline.  The  foUowing  were  written  before  he  bepamn 

a  Montanist: — 

(11.)  •  De  Palientia;'  on  Christian  patience. 

(12.)  •  De  Oratione;'  dn  prayer:  one  of  Tertuliian't 
earliest  works. 

(13.)  '  Dc  Baptismo ;'  on  baptism :  a  defonee  and  ex- 
planation of  the  rite. 

(14.)  *  De  Poenitentia on  repentance:  a  manual  for 
Oetecnumens  and  newlv-baptizea  Christians. 

(15.)  *  Libri  Duo  ad  Uxorem  :'  exhorting  his  wife  nottft 
marr)'  a  second  time,  if  he  should  die  before  her. 

The  two  following  works  were,  in  Neander's  opinion, 
most  probably  written  alter  Tertullian  became  a  Mon> 
tanist : 

(16.)  ;]>B Colta  Feminaoua on  Cemale  attiie:  oonaieb' 
ing  of  two  books,  the  fliit  of  wlrioh  is  sometimes  denoted 

liy  \  separate  title,  namely,  '  De  Ilabitu  Mnlicbri.' 

(il.)  'De  Virginibus  Velandis;"  on  the  veiling  of  virgins: 
in  opposition  to  the  custom  then  prevalent  at  Carthagie»ol 
virgiiiit  appearing  in  church  With  the  face  exposed. 

The  remainingworittortUsseGonddssaaieiindoabtodljr 

Montanistic: — 
(18.)  •  De  Exhotlalrono  Cbstitatis ;'  diiwiading  a  Meod 

from  marrying  a  second  time.   To  the  same  purport  era 

(19.)  '  De  Alonogamia;'  and  (20.) '  De  Pudicitia.' 

(21.)  '  Dc  Jejunitate,'  or  '  De  Jcjuniis  ;'  recommending 
the  severe  ])ractices  of  the  Montanists,  in  jjreferencc  to  the 
milder  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  respecting  fasts.  la  this 
work,  and  others  of  his  writings,  he  applies  to  the  ortho- 
dox tlie  term  *  psychici'  (^vxunl'h  carnat,  which  is  used  tlfjr 
Paul  (1  (^BT.,  ii.  14)  in  oppotttion  to  'spiritual.' 

(22.)  '  De  Pallio,'  composed  in  the  year  208,  is  a  treetise 
recommending  the  wearing  of  the  Greek-  pallium  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Roman  toga.  It  contains  much  information 
respecting  the  form  of  these  garments. 

ni.  Af  brA«  on  Ckrittian  Doctrine  and  Polemics.  The 
only  one  of  this  class  whieh  seeos  to  have  been  written 
before  his  Montanism  is 

(23.)  *D9  Praescriirtione  (or  Ftaescriptionibus)  Haereti- 
corum  ;'  against  heretics  in  fsnenl,  and  aqpecisUy'  the 
Gnostics  and  ISIaxcionites. 

He  continued  his  attacks  u  ,:  in  the  heretics,  and  espe- 
cially the  various  sects  of  Gnostics,  after  he  became  aMon- 
tanist,  in  the  following  works: 

(24.)  '  Adversus  Marcionem  Libri  V.' 

(28.)  *  Adversus  Valentintaaos;*  which  Semler  supposes 
to  be  a  close  imitation  of  Irenaeusb  *  Contra  Haereses.' 

(26.)  •  De  Came  Christi,'  and  (27.)  '  De  Kesunrectione 
Carnts,'  are  tieatiaes  on  the  lesnneetion*  in  oppoatioD  to  the 
Gniisfics. 

(28.)  'Adversus  llermogenem ;"  against  the  doctrine 
held  by  a  Gnostic  of  that  name,  that  matter  is  eternal,  and 
that  out  of  this  eternal  matter  not  only  all  senable  things, 
bat  also  the  souls  of  men  are  made,  the  latter  being 
besides  endowed  with  a  divine  principle  of  life  (inxb^a). 
Against  this  doctrine  concerning  the  soul  Tertullian  wrote 
another  work,  from  which  only  some  quotations  have  come 
down  to  ns  ;  '  De  Ccnsu  Animse.'  Our  loss  is  tlie  less,  as 
we  have  a  fuller  treatise  by  Tertullian  on  the  &ame  sub- 
ject, (29.) '  De  Anima;'  in  which  he  discusses  the  theories 
of  heathen  philoeopbeis  concerning  the  soul,  and  a|>poBCe 
to  them  all  the  doorines  of  Ohiistianity,  that  it  is  spnttnd, 
immortal,  and  received  direct  from  Crod. 

There  is  also  a  work  by  him  on  the  doctrine  of  tha 
Trinity. 

(30.)  '  Adveisos  Praxean written  about  204  or  aO& 
afsinafctha'doolriiwof  Auiiib  iriddiwne  in  fact 
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tiaUf  the  aame  with  that  which  aftennurd*  became  known 
M  Sabellianin. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  wrote  a  work,  (31.)  *  Ad- 
Tersiu  Judaeofi,  in  answer  to  the  Jewish  objections  agahnt 
Christianity. 

The  above  list  contains  all  the  extant  wui  k>i  of  Tertullian, 
but  he  must  have  written  many  more,  since  Jerome  infornjs 
us  that  many  of  bis  works  had  been  loat  even  before  his 
time.  (Hieronym.,  De  Fir.  Ultut.,  c.  53.)  Among  his  lost 
tiorki,  of  which  the  titles  are  known*  bemlM  Uwt  *De 
Cenm  Aninwe,'  already  mentioned,  ire  some  which  were 
especially  desiaried  to  explain  the  opinions  of  the  Monta- 
nists,  namely,  '  DeSpe  Fidelium,*  one  of  the  earliest  works 
in  which  was  put  forth  the  doctrine  now  known  a.s  Millen- 
«*«wani«in^  of  the  personal  rei^n  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a 
thousand  years  [MillknniumJ,  and  'De  Paradiso/  He 
•In  coBBpoeed  a  defence  of  this  *ecitaaieB'  of  the  Monta^ 
niata  in  nx  books,  to  which  was  added  a  eerenth  against  a 
certain  Apo11oniu>i.  His  treatise  'De  Aaronis  Vestibus ' 
appears  to  have  been  lost  before  Jerome's  time.  (^See 
Hieronym..  Epist.  Ixiv.,  near  the  end.) 

Two  works  which  are  sometimes  erroneously  ascribed 
to  Tertullian  are  the  'Carmina  Sibyllina,'  and  the  '  Acta 
Perpetuae  et  Felicitatis.'  Tertulh'an  holds  one  of  the 
ftnt  places,  if  not  the  very  firet,  amoni;  the  Lethi  fttheii, 
for  learning  and  intellectual  power.  Even  those  to  whom 
his  peculiar  opinions  were  the  least  acceptable  have  cuJo- 
gixed  him  in  tne  highest  terms.  Thus  .lerome  says  (Epist. 
\xx~,  sec.  5),  *  What  more  leartied,  what  more  acute  than 
Tertullian  ?  whose  apology  and  books  against  the  heathen 
embrace  all  the  leammg  ot  the  aee.'  Vincentius  Lirinensis 
(Ommonitor.,  c.  24)  adjudges  fo  him  'bj  &r  the  highest 
place  amon^  the  Latin  fathers,'  and  attributes  to  him  '  the 
most  extensive  learning  both  in  things  divine  and  human, 
and  a  prasp  of  mind  which  comprehended  all  philosophy, 
all  sects  of  philosophers,  their  authors  and  supporters,  and 
every  vanety  of  hi.stoncal  and  scientific  knowledge.' 
Erasmus  calls  him  'by  far  the  most  learned  of  all  the 
Latin  theologians.'  {Pr^at.  ad  Hilar.)  In  short,  the 
fmeial  judpnent  of  the  orthodox  in  antieat  and  modem 
mam  may  be  nnnrned  op  in  Uie  words  of  Jerome;  *!EBs 

S^eniu.s  I  prai&e,  his  here^  I  condemn'  (ejus  ingeniura 
audo,  haeresin  darono'i.  In  fact,  he  appears  Iroiu  his 
writings  to  have  become  acquainted  with  all  the  leamini: 
then  taught  in  the  ^hooisof  the  rhetoricians,  while  to  thb 
he  added  the  results  of  carclul  observation,  and  then 
brought  all  his  knov^edfe  to  the  support  of  the  opinions 
he  embraced,  flnt  asa  Cbristbn  and  afterwards  as  a  Mon- 
tnnist.  Perhaps  the  rao!!t  striking  feature  in  his  writintrs 
is  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  ramifications  of 
heathen  theoloc^y  and  worship,  and  the  pcwerful  us*.'  he 
makes  of  tiun  i»ort  of  learning  in  ids  controvenuea  with  the 
heretic». 

His  excellencies  and  defects  are  stianarely  minted.  We 
trace  the  skill  of  the  rhetorieian  in  his  forcible  leaaonings 
and  his  eloquent  atyle,  but  he  has  also  the  rhetorician's 
fiuilts  in  arguing  often  with  more  sophistry  than  truth,  and 
in  taking  liberties  with  language  till  his  meaning  bei  omes 
obscure.  His  warm  and  realoiis  temper  eives  life  and 
impressiveness  to  his  writings;  but  its  excess  made  him 
an  enthuRiast  and  ascetic,  perhaps  we  ought  in  truth  to 
say,  a  fanatic.  In  his  iriitmgs  we  may  generally  see  a 
striving  after  woids  to  Mpress  the  wannth  of  his  leeiin|s 
and  tM  depth  of  his  «4mvidions,  and  the  result  of  this 
effort,  combined  with  the  rhetorical  character  of  his  style, 
is  often  to  render  hi*  eloquence  inflated  and  obscure.  He 
indulges  frequently  in  figures  and  hyperboles,  and  excels 
in  6&tire  and  irony.  His  writings  diifer  greatly  both  in 
argument  and  style.  His  polemic^  works  are  the  clearest, 
but  not  the  most  elecant.  His  best  works  aie  hia  Apology 
(4)»  and  those  on  ttie  Fkeseription  of  the  Heraties  (28), 
on  Repentance  (14),  on  Baptism  ( 13\  on  Prayer  (1^  on 
Patience  (11),  and  his  address  to  Martyrs  ( 1). 

Tile  best  editions  of  Tertullian  are  those  of  Illn  rrinus, 
RigHitius,  and  Semier.  A  fuil  account  of  editions  and 
illustiutive  works  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  excellent  small 
edition  of  Tertullian  by  Leopold,  in  Oeiadoif  a '  Bibliotheca 
Fatram  Ecclesiastieorum  Lennoiram8e)ecla,'4Tob,  12mo., 
Leipe.f  1S38-41,  Tauchnitt. 

It  is  donbtfUl  whether  the  Tertullianus,  or  Tertyllianus, 
from  two  of  whose  \Nork>i  there  are  excerpts  in  the  '  Dicest,* 
IS  this  Tertullianus.  The  subject  is  briefly  discussed  by 
SQwMn  i^QmftMm  dei  Biom.  Privalieeliti^  with  i«- 


ferences  to  other  remarks  on  ibis  subject.  Tertullian,  in 
his  theological  WRtei  tiKme  that  he  «ea«dl  umpumtfA 

with  Romui  law. 
(The  Church  Historiai  of  Moaheim,  Neander,  and 

Schiockh ;  Baehr's  Chrittlich-Romischr  Thelosie  ;  Nean- 
der, Antignnsticiu  G&i$t  des  Tertulltanus,  &c..  Berlin, 
18S,  Svo.  ;  Bishop  Kaye.  Tfie  Ecclesiastical  Histrrry  <>/ 
the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,  illustrated  /rwn  the 
Writingtof  Tertullian,  Camb.,  1826,  8vo. ;  Munter,  Prt- 
mordta  EeeUtuu  4frkaguiii^  Hafn.,  182^  4to.  Other 
woHeb  on  liie  life  and  Writing*  «f  Tertullian  ave 
tioned  in  the  Appendix  to  Leopolds  edltiaii.) 
TERU'NCIUS.  TAs.] 

TESCHKN,  a  circ-le  of  Austrian  Silesia,  is  hounded  cr. 
the  nortli  by  Prussian  Siletstta,  on  the  east  by  Galicia,  on 
the  south  by  Hungary,  and  on  the  west  by  Moravia.  Its 
area  is  stated  hy  moatauthom  at  about  720  or  740  sqawa 
miles:  Von  liedrtenetem  (aihme,  we  believe)  malcca  it 
1360  square  miles.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
180,0(X).  The  country  consists  entirely  of  mountains  and 
valleys,  but  cspecialK'  In  fJ  -'  >outh,  where  the  Carpathian 
chain  commences.  The  northern  p«rt  is  Hatter,  but  marshy, 
with  many  small  lakes  or  meres,  so  that  it  is  not  well 
adapted  for  tillage.  The  Oder  forms  for  a  short  distance 
the  north-western  boundary  towsrds  Prussian  Sileaa,  and 
the  Ostravitza  divides  it  on  the  west  fh>m  Moravia.  The 
Vistula  rises  in  the  Carpathians  on  the  Hungarian  frontier, 
from  three  springs,  whic'li  unite  near  the  mountain  Tatikow. 
flow  to  the  village  of  Weicbsel,  and  to  the  towns  of  Skot> 
schau  and  8chwarzwa.s.ser,  and  then  running;  along  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  circle,  pass  into  Galicia.  The 
circle  has  many  foresb,  tttd  consequently  timl>er  ia 
abundance ;  fine  putnnge;  and  a  nod  breed  of  homsst 
homed  cattle,  and  swine.  The  innabHants  taise  some 
oats  and  rye,  and  a  gresit  quantity  of  potatoes.  Tliere  arc 
mines  of  iron  and  coals,  which  are  not  so  extensiivK»v 
worked  as  they  micht  be.  The  inhabitants  in  j^enenil 
manufacture  woollen  cloth,  linen,  and  wooden-wsres. 
The  circle  contains  the  duchies  of  Tcschen  and  Buditz, 
iod  several  inferior  krdships.  [Bieutz.]  The  dud»  ef 
Tesehen  however  eonslittttes  by  far  the  greater  pact  ofthe 
circle,  having:  a  population  of  140^000  innabitanw^  vrfao  lie 

mostly  of  Slavonian  origin. 

The  duchy  of  Tesehen  formerly  belonged  to  the  em- 
perors, as  king^  of  Hohenua.  In  1722  it  was  assigned  to 
Leopold,  duke  of  Lorraine,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  Itahaa 
duchy  of  Mentfenat,  to  which  he  had  some  pretenaiooa. 
Upon  Ids  death  hi  1729  it  was  inherited  1^  his  son,  after* 
wards  the  emperor  Francis  I.,  whose  daughter  Maria 
Christina  obtained  it  in  1776,  and  she  having  married 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxony,  he  took  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Saxe-Teschen.  Prince  Albert  dying  February  lU,  1822. 
without  lineal  descendants,  the  duchy  was  inherited  by  the 
Archduke  Charles,  who  governs  it  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Austria. 

TESCHEN,  the  capital  of  the  oircle  and  the  duchv.  i' 
situated  in  49"  40'  N.  lat.  and  18"  8^  E.  long.,  at  the  ioo; 
of  a  gentle  eminence,  an  ofTs^t  of  the  Carpathian^,  a 
peninsula,  or  tonsjue  of  land  formed  tiy  the  river  Ei-^  or 
Olsa,  and  a  small  stream  called  the  Bober  or  Bobreck.  TTi»- 
town  has  three  suburbs,  which  are  not  separated  from 
by  walls  or  gates:  the  streets  are  in  general  broad  ar.<! 
straight,  a  great  ilie  in  1788.  before  which  it  reeembled 
an  irregular  dirty  Polish  town,  having  given  an  oppcrtsnily 
to  rebuild  it  in  a  better  style  ;  there  arc  still  howt wr  ^  -i:): 
narrow  and  steep  streets.  There  are  four  Human  Cii'J:  .l.c 
churches  and  one  Lutheran  church;  the  hist  i>  a  ver;.  !^r:;>.' 
and  handsome  edifice.  The  Oberring  \&  a  reioilar  tiquan:, 
or  rather  parallelogram,  in  which  is  tlie  town-house,  a  fine 
boilding  with  a  Idty  towor,  at  the  back  of  which  are  a 
theatre  and  eoneert«Toam.  Teaehen  !s  the  seat  of  all  the 
courts  of  justice  and  public  offices  of  the  circle  and  th«r 
duchy.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium,  with  a 
library  of  12,0(X)  volumes,  and  collections  ol  inin<  ra.l>,  in- 
sects, and  medals ;  and  a  Protestant  gymnai>ium,  aiui  «>«ver»] 
schools.  The  inhabitants,  now  7U00,  manufacture  fir.f 
broadcloths,  keneymere,  leather,  and  a  kind  of  nataskeu 
known  in  Oermany  by  the  name  of  Teschinks.  They  ttava 
also  a  coTudderable  trade  in  leather,  wool,  broadclothi* 
Hungarian  wines,  honey,  and  wax.  The  treaty  betwren 
Frederick  11.  of  Prussia  and  thf  empre<<s  Maria  T)n  : 
wliich  terminated  what  is  colled  the  war  of  the  iiavarMi 
soeeeaioa,  was  eonoloded  at  Taeohen  in  I77>> 
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]  KncuclopciJif.) 

TESI.  MAURO  ANTONIO,  or.  as  he  is  wmctmies 
ealled,  after  the  name  given  him  by  his  patron  and  ad- 
mirer, A]g:arotti,  II  Maunno,  was  bom  at  Montaibauo  in 
the  territory  of  Modena,  January  15,  1730.   Though  in 
poor  circumstmc**,  bia  parents  wen  ao  doiiotia  of  giving 
nim  a  good  edncddon,  that  th«y  removed  for  that  pur- 
pose to  Bologna,  when-  lie  was  admitted  into  the  Scuole 
Pie.  Manifestins:  a  great  taste  lor  drawing,  he  wa*  placed 
utuier  Carlo  Morettini,  a  mere  heraldry  painter.     It  is 
therefore  not  without  reasion  that  Algarotti  calls  him  self- 
taught,  for  though  he  afterwards  received  some  instruction 
6oin  an  engraver  named  Giovanni  Fabbri,  it  could  have 
eontoibutea  but  little  towards  the  excellence  he  displayed 
in  that  branch  of  art  which  he  aeleeted,— architectuni] 
design  and  painting.   For  thia  he  vnta  doubtle«  most  of 
all  indebted,  alter  lus  own  talent,  to  the  instruction  and 
assistance  of  Algarotti  hiinsell',  who  made  him  tlie  com- 
panion of  his  journeys  to  various  places,  and  treated  him 
as  a  son.     The  attachment  was  reciprocal ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  his  attentions  to  his  patron  during  his  last  illness 
at  Piaa.  that  he  tell  into  ill  health  himaelf,  and  died  two 
yean  afterwaida  at  Bologna,  Jaly  18, 17W. 

Alijarotti  has  made  fret^uent  mention  of  Tcsi  in  his 
letters,  where  he  has  described  many  of  his  works  at  con- 
Mderablc  length,  and  speaks  both  of  tlicm  and  him  in 
terms  timt  would  seem  quite  exaggerated,  if  they  were 
expressed  by  a  less  intelfigetit  critic,  or  were  his  praises 
not  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  others.   The  encomium 
paid  to  his  memory  in  tne  inscription  on  his  monument  in 
the  church  of  St.  Petronio,  Bdogoa, — '  Elegantise  veteris 
in  pingcndo  omatu,  et  architectura  restitutori,'— has  not 
been  considered  more  than  is  due  to  one  who  set  an 
example  of  more  refined  and  purer  taste  in  architectural 
do>i^n  and   composition.     His   productions  are  liii^lily 
esteemed,  and  though  his  pictures  are  few,  he  left  a  great 
nninbcrof  drawings,  and  MoaMricaof  avduteotunl  pme^ 
•DgmTed  bv  himself. 
(TlraboaiMn,  Bibt.  Modmete ;  Lanzt,  Stwa  Piitnriea.) 
TR'SSF.RA.  a  small  cubp  n-  >^qi:are  resembling;  our  dice, 
^^hich   was  used  by  the  anlient.s  for  various  purpo.ses, 
and  accordingly  it  consisted  of  different  materials,  as 
marble,  precious  stones,  ivory,  glass,  wood,  or  mother-of- 
pearl.    Such  small  tesserae  of  different  colours  were  used 
to  Ibrm  the  moeaic  floors,  or  pavements  in  houses,  which 
were  hence  cdled  teaselata  pavimenta.  (Sueton.,  Camr, 
46.)    The  aame  kinds  of  cubes,  usually  made  of  ivory, 
bone,  or  hard  wood,  and  marked  on  all  their  six  sides,  were 
used  by  the  antients  as  dice  in  ijames  of  hazard,  just  as  in 
our  times.    In  the  earlier  times  three  dice  were  used  in  a 
game,  but  afterwards  only  two. 

The  word  te^era  was  also  employed  to  signify  any  token 
ivhteh  waa  given  to  persons  by  which  they  might  lecoguise 
ooe  anotiier.  In  th»  caee  however  the  tesserae  were  pro- 
bably not  cubea,  but  were  of  an  t^Iong  form,  or  amali  ta> 
blet.s  marked  with  C(-*;<;-i  si^ns.  Tlius  we  find  mention  of 
iL  tfM.'ierti  hos'pitnli.i,  which  strangers  when  forming  a  con- 
nect! ri  ii  isospitality  gave  to  one  another,  that  they  or 
tlieir  children  might  afterwards  recognise  one  another,  and 
it  appears  that  a  tessera  in  this  case  was  marked  with  the 
figure  of  Jupiter  hospitalia.  (Jflamtatt  Foeml^f.  1,  25; 
\%  87.  Tesserae  firumentariae,  or  nummariae,  were 

occasionally  given  at  Rome  to  the  poor  to  serve  as  a  token 
or  ticket,  on  the  presentation  of  which  they  received  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  com  or  money.  (Sueton.,  Awj;.,  40  ;  A" 
11.)  The  Roman  soldiers  also,  before  they  commenced 
a  battle,  received  a  tes-sera  containing  the  watchwonl  by 
which  they  recognised  their  comiadea,  and  were  enabled 
to  distingmsh  them  from  atni»g«ia.  (VirgU,  J9(„Tii.ea7. 
with  the  note  of  Senrina.) 

(Dietionary  (/  Or«^  and  Sman  Antiq^  *  Tessera.*) 
TEBSIN.  There  are  three  eminent  Swedes  of  this  name, 
father,  son,  and  ^rrandson.  The  first  of  them,  Nicodemus 
the  elder,  or  Nicodkmus  Valkntinson  Tkssi.n,  was  bom  at 
Stmlflund  in  1619,  and  held  the  appointment  of  royal  or 
crown  arcnitect,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Queen 
Christian  in  1645,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Simon  de  la 
Vellie.  Very  little  more  has  been  ffcorded  of  Inm,  except 
that  he  visited  Itdy,  that  a  natent  of  nobility  was  granted 
to  him  in  1674  by  Charles  XI..  and  that  he  filled  the  office 
of  magiatrafe  at  Stockholm.  Kvi  n  1!m  ilrue  of  his  death  is 
n«t  preciaeljr  stated,  but  it  appears  bom  collateral  evidence 


to  have  been  somewhere  about  101ft.  Aa  eaenUteeloM 

of  his  chief  works  is  the  palace  of  Drottninpsholm,  begun 
by  him  for  the  queenniowager  Hedwig  Eleonora  (widow 
of  Charles  Gustavus  I,  but  completed  by  his  8<in.  He  also 
erected  the  royal  villa  of  Stromsholm,  and  the 
Irii.n  of  Charles  Gustavus.  In  flune  be  has  been  i 
by  his  more  eminent  son, 

CioVNT  NicoDKUVS  Tks91n,  who  was  bom  at  Nykoping 
in  1604,  and  had  for  one  of  his  baptismal  sponsors  the 
queen  Maria  Eleonora,  vridow  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He 
was  carefully  educated  by  his  father,  expressly  with  a  view 
to  his  future  profession.  As  soon  as  he  ikuI  completed  his 
studies,  first  at  Stockholm,  afterwaids  at  Upsala,  he  waa 
sent  at  the  age  ot  eighteen  to  Italy,  whither  he  accom- 
panied  the  Marquis  del  Monte,  a  nobleman  in  the  service 
of  Christina  of  Sweden.  He  studied  at  Rome  under  Ber- 
nini, and  acquired  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  generally.  After 
four  yeai-s  thus  spent,  he  visited  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Malta, 
and  aijaia  returned  to  Rome,  at  which  place  he  received 
from  Sweden  his  appointment  as  future  hot-architect  in 
1689.  On  his  return  he  was  allowed,  by  Ctmrles  XL,  to 
prosecute  llbtevels  conformably  with  Yiis  earnest  wish  for 
further  inqpnvement,  and  this  time  he  visited  England  «id 
FVnnee,  in  wUch  btier  eountry  he  remained  three  yean. 
On  finally  settlintj  in  his  native  countrj',  he  received,  in 
addition  to  his  former  appointment,  that  of  city-architect 
to  the  masjibtxncy  of  Stockholm.  The  destruction  of  the 
royal  palace  by  fire  in  16^7  ail'oixied  hioi  att  opportuiuty 
tor  displaying  his  abiUty  far  more  favourable  than  might 
else  have  ofiered  itself ;  and  of  which  he  so  well  avauai 
himself  as  to  render  the  new  edifice  one  of  the  noblest  of 
its  kind  in  Europe,  though  not  what  it  would  have  been  had 
his  ideas  been  fully  earned  out.  He  had  also  numerous  op- 
portunities of  exhibiting  his  taste  on  a  magnificent  scale ; 
but  uniortiinately  Ibey  were  only  of  a  temporary  nature  — 
on  occasions  of  splendid  court  pageants  and  festivals,  in 
which  his  talent  for  architectural  decoration  wa.s  employed. 
One  of  them  was  at  the  solemnization  of  the  public  entry 
and  eorooition  of  Ulriea  Eleonora,  the  wife  of  Charles  XI., 
who  waa  iMtadf  an  artist,  and  displayed  eomiderahle  pro- 
ficiency in  portrait-painting.  Bv  the  queen-dowager 
Iledwig  Eleonora  he  was  employed  not  only  to  complete 
Drottningsholm,  but  to  lay  out  the  groundii  •dnd  ^-.^i  di  nn 
both  there  and  at  Ulnksdal.  Besides  the  cathedral  at 
Calmar,  and  Oxenstiem's  monument,  he  executed  or  da* 
sgned  agreat  number  of  other  buildingBi  including  a  pto> 
jeot  fbr  rebuilding  the  palace  at  Copenhagen,  which  wis 
partly  carried  into  effect,  many  years  alter  his  death,  when  it 
was  curtailed,  and  by  no  means  improved  in  other  respects. 
Elevations  of  the  original  design  were  published  by  his  son, 
utuier  the  title  of  '  RegiiP  Hafniensis  Facies,'  Sec.  in  addi- 
tion to  his  ])rofest.ional  occupations,  the  count  (which title 
was  conferred  upon  iiim  in  171-4)  was  engaged  in  many 
offices  that  he  held  at  court,  and  he  took  a  considerable 
share  in  pubiio  and  poUtiGai  a&tis.  At  the  time  of  hia 
death  (1728)  he  was  ehaoeellor  of  the  nmTersity  of  Lund. 
Count  Nicodemus  was  twice  married. 

Count  CHAiats  Gustavus  Tessin,  the  son  of  Count 
Nicodemus  by  his  first  marriage,  was  born  at  Stockholm  in 
1695.  Though  not  without  t^ent  for  architecture,  w  hich 
he  had  considerably  improved  by  travelling,  he  did  not 
exercise  it  nrofiesBionaUy,  except  in  completing  tlie  palace 
at  fltoeldiomi  after  lus  fkther^  death.  hSb  dMoi  to  eele- 
brity  was  of  a  very  different  kind ;  it  was  as  a  statesman 
and  diplomatist  that  he  chiefly  distinguished  hmiseif.  He 
was  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France  from  17.'19  to  1742, 
and  president  of  the  chancer)-  from  1747  to  1752.  As  tutor  to 
the  prince-royal,  afterwards  Gustavus  III.,  he  wrote  for  his 
instruction  a  series  of  letters  on  pohticd  and  mwal  topies, 
whieh  were  published,  and  of  whioh  there  is  a  I'^reneh 
translation.  Count  Oustavns  waa  a  sealous  promoter  of 
everv  scheme  for  the  advancement  of  his  eountry ;  he  did 
muctt  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
first  established  the  Swedish  Academy  for  Painting  and 
Sculpture  in  llXi.  Some  years  before  his  death  he  with- 
drew from  pubhc  business  and  affairs,  and  lived  in  retire- 
ment on  his  estate  at  Akeroe  in  SudermamSi  where  he  died 
in  I77I  i  and  by  his  death  the  liunily  beetme  extinet. 

(Weinwich,  kmutner'Lexinn ;  Noidin,  MhUM  <ff^ 
Namnkunniga  Frenha  \fSns  EfarewtlSBt  Aftt  SW 
Suede;  Bio^r.  Univers.) 

TESTA*^  KLl.l'S.  the  name  if  a  :,-<.mus  of  testaceous 
pulmooiferous  moUuaks.  ?ar  ti)e  views  of  authors  aa  to 
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iu  piftce  in  the  system,  see  the  vtiela  Loux.  Kr.  J.  B. 

Gray  arraaees  it  bi  twci  n  Pltxlrophorus  and  Helix,  under 
the  Helici£e,  his  second  lamily  of  Pneumonobranchiata. 

Generic  Character. — Animal  elon|;sted,  cylindrifonn, 
mpamxaXjedi  at  each  extremity ;  no  cuiraaa ;  head  distinct, 
AmUMd  trith  four  retractile  tentacles,  of  which  the  po*> 
tenor  are  ttie  longest  and  carry  the  ^reii  SDOtloni;  and 
rather  indistinct ;  pulmonary  cavity  sitaated  at  the  pos- 
terior fourth  of  the  animal's  len^lh,  its  orifice  placet}  en- 
tirely backwards,  under  the  riirht  r,).lr  of  tlie  apex  of  the 
shelf,  the  anal  aperture  is  very  iu-lii  it  ;  orirans  of  g^f  iiura- 
tion  united,  and  showing  their  ontice  near  and  behind  the 
great  right  tentacle. 

8kM  external,  solid,  auiifoim,  depressed,  with  the  qire 
nne  or  less  projectinf^,  having  a  very  large  and  oval 
aperture  ;  the  right  Hp  simole  and  trenchant,  the  left  con- 
vex and  reflected  :  the  covers  the  posterior  part  of 
tbepultnonary  cavity. 

The  number  of  species  given  by  Lamarck  is  one  only  ; 
and  though  M.  Desnayes  in  his  lables  makes  the  number 
two  (both  recent),  one  only  is  recorded  in  the  last  edition 
dT  Lamarck.  Mr.  O.  B.  So«erl>]r  figures  and  describes 
three  •.—Tettaeelli  kaliotideut,  Seutulum,  and  Maugei. 

History,  Habits,  *c. — This  form  appears  to  have  been 
first  noticed  by  M.  Dugii#,  in  a  ijardcn  at  Dieppe  in  1740  : 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention  till 
M.  Maug^,  some  years  since,  brought  home  specimens 
fkom  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  'It  has  also  been  found,' 
VKfft  Ifir.  Sowerby,  '  iu  several  parts  of  France,  and  in 
Spun,  and  more  latdjr  in  a  gamen  a^  Briatol.  Some  roe- 
eunens  from  the  laat^nentioned  place  Imve  been  handed 
to  us  by  Mr.  Miller  of  that  city.  It  feeds  upon  earth- 
worms, having  the  power  of  elongating  its  body  to  such  a 
dcL'ree  that  it  is  able  to  follow  them  in  all  tlieir  Hubterra- 
ncan  windings :  we  have  observed  them  attentively,  and  | 
were  rather  surprised  that  an  animal  generally  so  ex- 
tremal/ slugsiih  in  ita  motioni,  after  diseoToing  ita  prey 
bymcnnaornatentnealt,  thnulittg  from  it* laif^ moatn 
its  white  crenulated  revolute  tongue,  should  instantly 
seize  upon  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  firmly  retain, 
an  ea:l:i-worm  of  much  greater  size  and  apparent  force 
than  itself,  but  which  by  its  utmost  exertion  is  unable  to 

a>e.*  Mr.  Sowerby  adds,  that  De  Firu*sac  and  Cuvier 
der  this  to  be  the  only  carnivorous  terrestrial  mollusk. 
De  Ftrussac  remarked  that  the  simple,  gelatinous,  con- 
titetUe  mantle  of  the  animal,  hidden  Itabitually  under  the 
shell,  is  divided  into  many  lobes  capable  of  enveloping  the 
whole  body  by  an  extraordinary  (U  velopmcnt,  when  the 
animal  finds  it  necessary  to  protect  itself  from  the  conse- 
quences of  too  great  dryness. 

Localities. — Tf  si  arc  1 1  us  haliotidetis  inhabits  the  South 
of  France :  Test.  Maugei  is  an  inhabitant  of  Teneriffe, 
bat  naturalized  at  Bristol ;  and  TetL  S6^tutuMt  which  waa 
^Kovered  by  Mr.  96werbv  in  a  garden  at  tambefb,  may, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Q,  B.  Sowerby,  be  eonnderad  w»  a 
native  of  this  island. 


(fiviaion  of  the 


writings,  and  rendered  in  the  lattet 


o,  «licU  la  .<tu.   (Q.  B-  Sowrrby.) 

TESTAMENT.  [Will.1 

TKSTAMENT,  OLD  AND  NEW.  Some  critieal  dia- 

putes  have  arisen  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Jlestamfrif,  as  applied  to  the  Canonical  a-jilures.  These, 
under  the  name  of  the  two  Tebtament.s.  comprise  the  reve- 
lations of  God  to  man.  which,  being  imparted  imd.  r  t  wo 

grincipal  conditions — the  Law  and  the  Gospel— are  divided 
ito  two  corresponding  classes.  The  word  thus  translated 
bf  eopenonl  b  the  Hebtew  berilh,  m  nacd  in  the  fint 


by  diathere.  But  a  fiirther  notion  than  that  conveyed  by 
the  Hebrew  is  contained  in  the  Greek  term  i  and  which 
belongs  also  to  the  ecclesiastical  Latin  one,  Tetlanwnium, 
the  original  of  the  ordinary  designation  of  the  two  portjonc 
of  tiw  Beripturea,  the  Old  and  New  Testamentt).  No 
mon'tpprapiiata  deiignation  than  that  of  tho  Ne  w  Testa- 
ment can  be  applied  to  the  aeeood  portion.  Its  applica- 
tio!i  to  the  hooKs  of  the  Old  was  defended  by  St.  Jerome 
among  other  auUiorities  of  equal  weight),  on  the 
that  'Testamentum  non 
scdpactum  viventium.' 

Tliis  compact  or  covenant  was  originally  entered  into 
bjr  the  Ahnighty  with  Abraham  ^although,  to  mmk  atnothr, 
the  ootHne  of  it  waa  given  on  the  Ml  of  nna).  The  hi* 
toiy  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  auhiequently  to 
the  call  of  Abraham  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  a  belief  in  the  One  True  God.  It 
is  most  fitly  contemplated  under  two  principal  point*  of 
view :  1,  the  knowledge  of  a  Revelation  from  Gixl  as » 
connected  work,  and  in  its  subject-matter;  and  2,  that  of 
the  attributes  of  God.  ao  multiformooaly  hot  at  the  aame 
time  so  harmoniously  manifested.  *Antient  proii^iecy 
ended  as  it  had  begun.  The  first  discovery  of  it  in  Pandise. 
and  the  conclusion  of  it  in  the  book  of  Malachi.  a.-e 
directed  to  one  point.  In  its  course  it  had  multiplied  iti 
disclosures,  and  furnished  various  succours  to  religion,  and 
created  an  authentic  record  of  God's  providence  and  moral 
government  to  he  committed  to  the  Wwld.  But  its  earliest 
and  ita  latest  use  waa  in  tho  pmaiatorr  revelation  d 
Chiiitfimty.'  (Davison.)  The  toOier  subject,  bv  windi 
the  Old  Testament  is  taken  up,  is,  as  we  nave  obsened, 
the  progres-sivc  declaration  of  the  attributes  of  God- 
There  is  observalile  tlirouclunit  tlie  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament a  morttl  as  well  as  a  Christian  revelation.  In  like 
manner  with  the  latter,  *the  divine  law  waa  unfolded.  The 
Patriarchal  and  the  Moiaic  covcnantado  not  expceaa  ao  full 
a  model  of  the  law  of  rigtateoonMi  wbereb|y  man  is  to 
serve  his  Creator,  aa  tin  Inter  lefdntioa  (iTen  ^ 
Prophets.'  (Ibid.) 

TtK  leading  use  of  the  Old  Testament  was  the  prepaa- 
tory  revelation  of  Chri.stianity.  Its  one  great  lesson,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  was  that  of  the  indwelling  guilt, 
depravity,  and  weakness  of  man.  How  deeply  rooted  ia 
human  conviction  was  this  feeling,  may  be  estimated  from 
the  universality  of  sacrifice  for  nn,  and  reUanee  on  the 
mediatorial  mmistry  of  a  priesthood.  Their  guilt  and 
weakness,  and  consequent  estrangement  from  God,  wtnt" 
exhibited  to  the  .Tews  by  the  sin  offerintrs  of  their  law 
which  God  deigned  to  receive,  not  at  the  guilty  hand«  vl 
ordinary  men,  but  at  those  of  his  especially  appointed 
servants.  Nor  were  even  these  favoured  aerrants  regarded 
•a  free  from  the  lurking  infection  of  thdr  mee  by  Him. 
before  whom  the  veiy  heavens  are  not  clean.  Even  to  the 
priests  the  nenre-^t  access  to  fJnd  was  forbidden  :  even  t.^ 
the  high  priest  ^that  awful  and  mysterious  functionary  (•;' 
Heaven)  the  Holy  Place  was  closed,  save  on  one  day.  «•  i 
under  certain  restrictions.  So  clearly  then  did  tht-:r 
divinely  appointed  law  show  forth  to  the  Jews  their  guilt, 
and  the  necesnty  and  difficulties  of  a  reconcitiation  with 
God,  which  other  nations  saw  but  ftintly,  altfaoush  none 
were  destitute  of  some  glimmerings  of  the  truth.  But  tlw 
Jewish  nation  went  a  step  beyond  others.  All  recognised 
in  practice  the  necessity  of  sacrifice  and  a  prieslhooo,  hut 
the  people  of  God  stood  alone  in  this, — that  they  looked 
hopefully  fonvard  to  a  time  when  the  law  which  madr 
high-priests  of  men  having  intirmity  should  cease,  and  a 
period  be  put  to  the  daily  ministering  and  offering  the 
same  sacrifices,  which  can  never  take  away  nxu  A  time 
was  coming,  when  the  words  of  Ood^  memengen  were  ta 
be  fulfilled  respecting  a  more  copious  diffusion  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord.  And  all  this  was  wrought  in  i|iai  wba 
was  at  once  offering  Mid  pHMl*  God  and  OMW,  oamci|; 
Jesus  Christ. 

This  ^cat  doctrine  of  Cbriit's  atonement,  and  its  rrsuhi 
to  "«*«inn'*i  form  the  and  of  the  trpea,  tba  piedletioaai 
and  file  'aaierifieea  of  the  Old  Temunent  But  a  tolil 

cl  ar.::^e  wa.s  nocessnrily  introduced  by  the  absorption  el 
all  sacrifice  and  priesthood  in  the  great  and  enduniisr  orws 
of  the  S<in  of  God.  Christ  entered  in  once  info  the  H  f 
Place,  having  obtained  eternal  rcdemntion  for  us,  anfl 
leaving  behind  him,  to  the  faithful,  boldness  to  entar  iaia 
the  holicat  by  bia  Mood,  by  *  n**'  ■'^  Uvins  m§* 
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Chrittianity,  or  the  religioo  of  both  TWMMBtik  k  that 
habitoal  comae  of  life  irhich  icat*  vpoo  a  coavietton  of 
the  mcemtf  at  the  redemption  of  tbe  worid,  «iid  of  the 

TiecJ  of  a  personal  redeemer — Jesus  Christ.  Hence  the 
inadequacy  of  various  terms  employed  occasionally  as 
•ynonymous  with  t-hristiiiDitv  (such  as  the  religion  of 
moral  conduct ;  a  practical  belief  in  immortality  and  re- 
tribution ;  or  the  worship  of  God  according  to  iht  pattern 
f^ven  bf  Jeaus)  to  express  its  distinctive  pecuueiitiea. 
None  of  tiie  religions  to  be  foand  in  the  worm  at  thellirlh 
of  Christ  can  claiin  alliance  with  Christianity,  save  that 
one  which  alone  has  any  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as 
historical  and  positive,  and  whicd  was  directly  alluded  to 
by  (;ur  Lord  in  the  words  that  "Salvation  cometli  imm  the 
•lews.'  Nor  are  ttie  reasons  of  this  difficult  to  lu'  traced. 
The  conviction  of  the  need  of  redemption  turns  the  mind 
upon  the  conviction  of  sin  ;  sin  lcad«  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  lam  broken  sod  violated ;  and  this  last  eon- 
dueta  it  up  to  the  oitginal  desttn«tion  end  capebility  of 
man  and  his  relation  to  God  ;  n<\d  nowhere  arc  tnese  steps 
to  be  traced  so  clearly  a.s  m  the  and  the  Prophets — Uie 
writing  which  c'o;it:uii  tho  fullest  MOOOllt  Of  tM  Mdlting 
disease  and  promisi'd  remedy. 

It  is  true  tnat  heathenism  served  in  some  sort  to  prepare 
the  way  Sat  Chiiitiaaity.  This  ia  deer  fiom  two  note: 
the  eeee  with  wWch  heathen  coilTerft  adopted  the  teneta 
of  ChristianitT ;  and  the  analogy  instituted  by  the  early 
Christian  apologists  between  the  relics  of  revealed  truth, 
which  formed  the  brightest  gems  of  heathenism,  and  their 
own  purer  faith.  But  this  preparation  was  merely  nega- 
tive. Heathenism  did  no  more  than  point  out  contraries 
which  it  could  not  reconcile,  doubts  which  it  could  not 
■airey  and  wishes  vHneh  it  could  not  gratify.  All  poritive 
pNpuation  for  Christianity  and  theauqeet-matter  of  reve- 
lation belongs  to  the  Old  Testament  exclusively. 

The  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Christian 
system  is  drawn  from  one  source  exclusively,  apostolical 
tradition,  as  preserved  to  us  in  the  sacred  writiiiirs  of  the 
New  Testament.  From  these  alone  authoritative  instruc- 
tion is  deduced.  An  analytiind  outifaie  of  the  system  of 
fiuth  contained  in  these  writings  is  most  properly  divided 
into  two  portions,  respectively  comprising  the  periods  of 
time  anterior  and  subsequent  to  the  comintr  of  Diir  Lord. 

In  considering  the  antc-Chnstian  periud,  the  attention 
i>  (lividevi  b<^'tween  Judaism  and  heatlienism,  or  in  other 
words,  between  man  under  the  law  of  God,  and  man  with- 
out this  law, — the  two  great  classes  into  which  the  human 
race  was  divided  aubaequentljr  to  the  publication  of  the 
IfMaie  oode.  Bnt  aHlioaifH  miDmnt  In  many  partieolars, 
both  elaaaes  are  included  under  one  general  point  of  re- 
aemblance,  their  wretchedness  and  want  of  a  redeemer. 

From  this  helpless  condition  of  man  the  mind  reverts  to 
the  point  whence  dominion  ot  sin  and  death,  inse- 
parably united,  dates  its  commencement.  But  here  a 
question  arises,  whence  waa  derived  the  power  of  sin  to 
extend  itself  among  those  who,  like  the  Jews,  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  ?  The  coosidecations  arising 
from  this,  of  iixt  rehition  of  tin  and  death  to  the  law,  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  command m en  t  which  was  or- 
dained unto  life  was  unto  death.  The  law,  acconling  to 
St.  Paul,  so  far  Iroin  affording  deliveranot-'  IVoni  sin,  or  pro- 
ducing sanctification,  was  the  means  of  aggravating  both 
condemnation  and  gxiilt.  This  is  still  further  illustrated 
by  other  ikets  laid  down  by  St.  Paul,  that  the  Uw  can 
oerer  malEe  man  holy  or  liappy  in  the  si^ht  of  God.  Being 

MMh»  why  was  it  given  at  all  ?  The  auvwer  is.  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  plan  by  which  God  designed  to  nuike  man 
capable  of  redcmptioti  through  Christ.  To  establish  the 
necessity  of  such  redemption,  to  impress  upon  men  a  con- 
viction of  the  need  of  it,  and  to  kindle  a  fonging  for  it  in 
their  hearts,  is  the  object  of  the  period  antoior  to  Christ. 

Aeoordhigly  a  aorvey  of  the  state  of  the  Imman  race 
anteeedeoUyto  the  coiung  of  Christ  leads  to  a  conviction 
of  the  need  of  a  redeemer,  llie  heathens  lived  in  vice, 
without  knowledge  of  God,  scrvinc  idnls.  Their  standard 
of  action  was  little  higher  than  that  afforded  by  earthly 
motives,  few  traces  remaining  of  a  higher  knowledge. 
The  condition  of  the  Jews  was  very  different.  They  were 
indeed  in  possession  of  the  dhrinelaw,  but  they  sought  in 
v«in  to  cRablish  their  ligbtMuneaa  befiatewd  %ob- 
aervanee  of  its  precepts. 

Through  redemption,  the  difRrultic-s  whiph  characterized 
8m  aate-Chnstian  period  (and  more  especially  the  Jewish 


portion  of  it)  were  removed,  and  God  and  maa  'reeoacilod. 
Th«  atotement  of  the  conditions  and  aeoomplislunent  of 
tiiii  neondliaiion  leads  to  the  condderation  of  the  new 

and  holy  life  arising  from  it. 

The  primar)'  source  and  commencing  point  of  the  \^hole 
scheme  nf  rcdi  in[)tion  is  God.  According  to  hi*  eternal 
council,  God  decided  on  reconciling  to  himself  a  world 
which  had  become  alienated  from  nim,  and  on  rescuing 
the  race  of  Adam  iSpom  the  ruin  to  which  they  were  hu* 
tening.  This  decree  God  had  made  known  uirough  hia 
prophets.  An  evidence  of  hit  truth  and  fkithfiilness  was 
supplied  by  its  accomplishment.  Tne  instnimeht  of  this 
was  the  mission  of  his  Son,  according  fo  eternal  pur- 
pose of  his  Father,  'that  in  the  disperi>;iMiin  of  the  fulness 
of  time  he  might  gather  lojiedier  in  ciie  all  thiui^  in 
Christ,  both  which  are  in  Heaven  and  which  are  in  earth.' 
This  mission  of  the  Son,  from  which  the  newer  period, 
that  of  Christianityi  daJteB»  coincides  with  the  time  when 
heathenism  and  JTndiusin  may  be  said  to  have  filled  their 
appropriate  sphort  s  (it"  moral  action.  Although  no  dog- 
matic system,  tet  htru  ally  s])oakin<r,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  l'i.strt:;u-ii',  t'AO  poinfs  immediately 
relating  to  the  uerson  of  Clui.st  are  brought  prominently 
forward  througnout.  The  first  of  these  is  ms  claim  to 
divine  honours  as  the  Son  of  God :  the  second,  his  men- 
torious  oooiee  of  action,  of  whieh  vie  erowning  point  was 
his  death,  to  which  his  resurrection  was  tne  glorious 
sequel,  and  the  proof  of  the  completeness  with  which  hia 
office  had  been  cliscliarged. 

The  obiect  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life  was  rather  a  course 
of  blameless  and  exemplar}'  action  than  the  delivery  of  a 
moral  code  for  human  guidance.  Hence,  although  in  the 
liortatoiy  portions  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  allusion  is  made  to 
the  excellencies  exhibited  by  Chnst,  the  mode '  of  becomi  ng 
like  him '  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  fiu-  deeper  f  han  that  of 
mere  moral  imitation.  It  is  described  as  a  putting  off  the 
old  man,  and  being  clothed  with  Christ ;  as  being  buried 
with  Christ,  and  as  rising  again  with  iiiin.  Such  exprea* 
sions  arise  necessarily  Kom  the  inseparable  connection, 
laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  scneme,  between  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  aa  the  Ibimdatioa  of  the 
j  u&tification  of  man  in  the  sight  of  God. 

The  doctrines  of  repentance  and  a  hn!y  life  implied  in 
tlie.se  characteristics  of  the  new  covnuinl  are  essential 
conditions  on  the  side  of  the  human  nm  ty  to  the  contract. 
This  the  sum  and  svdj^-tance  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
which  stands ftt  the  entrance  of  our  Lord's  earthly  ministry, 
a  fit  entianee  and  portal  to  the  temple  which  lies  bejond, 
and  an  oniblding  of  the  spirit  ana  pure  meaning  5t  the 
law  under  which  Christ  came  to  live  and  suffer.  A  better 
observance  of  this  would  have  obviated  the  Antinomian 
perversions  which  have  risen  up  from  the  earliest  times. 
One  garment,  and  one  only,  will  make  man  meet  for 
Heaven  (the  wedding  garment  of  Christ's  parable),  which 
is  tlic  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  the  accepted  sacri- 
fice for  tne  children  of  Adam.  But  while  the  human  nusa 
exists,  the  essential  rules  of  Uiat  law  irhich  Christ  came  to 
satisfy  will  be  binding,  and  men  will  Und  their  truest 
pleasure  and  profit  in  obedience  to  it.*  spirit.  Christ  came 
to  found  a  new  kingdom.  Accordingly  he  opens  his  iiret 
discuui^e  by  describing  the  members  of  it,  their  condition 
and  prospects  in  the  world.  And  yet  his  kingdom  was  not 
so  much  a  new  one,  as  a  fulfilling  and  spiritualizing  of  the 
fivmer  dispensation;  for  which  reason  the  second  part  of 
Us  aeimon  la  taken  up  in  expounding  the  law  o^^foses, 
and  its  real  obligations,  and,  in  the  words  of  Robert  Hall, 
'  in  animating  its  spirit,  and  in  filling  up  or  directing  its 
practice.'  But  essential  to  a  due  performance  nf  the  con- 
ditions of  this  law  '  must  be  reckoned  the  as&iataace  or 
guidance  of  God's  holy  spirit,  as  the  chief  of  all  aids,  and 
which  contains  all  others.  And  because  this  cannot  l;^ 
imderstood  without  admitting  that  the  Iloly  Spirit  is  omn^ 
present,  aU-«i^cient,  and*  in  a  word,  strictly  divine ;  there* 
lore  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  fundamentu  article 
of  the  Christian  covenant.'   (Latham,  Harmnniu  Paulina.) 

Christian  Society  forms  the  second  part  of  the  theologi- 
cal system  which  may  be  extracted  from  the  New  TeiSi- 
ment,  as  comprehenmng  the  origin  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, its  gradual  progress  and  necessary  conditions,  the 
relation  of  ita  manibeia  to  each  other,  and  their  unUy  in 
the  nirit.  We  cannot  tiS  to  observe,  aceording  to  Ham- 

mona,  'from  the  interchangeable  inixtitrc  of  tlie  graces 
described  by  Christ  in  the  opening  of  ihtt  Sermon  on  the 
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Ifoottt;  that  to  God  beknsi  the  ehief  and  fiist  and  ]art  of 
our  love  and  obedienee,  j«t  ao  at  not.  to  Medbdis*  fanft  re- 
mdn  alM  in  its  subrndioation  ovr  eaie  cf  duty  and  love 
towards  man  also ;  one  intermixing  lovingly  and  friendly 
with  the  other,  and  neither  performed  as  it  ought,  if  the 
other  bf  n  fleeted.'  The  common  bond  of  all  Christians 
is  the  faith  and  hope  by  which  they  become  purtakers  of 
tile  benefits  and  salvation  placed  within  their  reach  by  the 
meritorioiu  death  and  the  lauitectioa  of  Christ.  AotMud- 
ingly, '  the  partaken  of  tint  oommon  fUUi  and  hope  llMitt 
collectively  that  spiritual  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  head, 
namely,  the  Christian  Church,  in  which,  as  in  the  natural 
,  various  offices  are  distributed  to  the  different  mem- 
bers ;  but  the  moat  excellent  endowment  of  any  member  ii* 
to  walk  in  Christian  love  and  purity  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  ^iiit  The  two  aacnunents,  which  were  typified 
to  the  Inaelitea  in  the  wOderoeaa,  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  are  symbols  of  the  Church's  union  with  Christ. 
In  baptism,  the  outward  sign  of  our  resurrection  to  a  new 
life  fix>m  the  death  of  sin,  and  of  our  admi-^sion  fo  the 
Church,  we  are  joined  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Christ  our 
Head ;  and  the  perpetual  commemoration  of  Christ's  death, 
according  tu  his  command  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  a  means 
vrhoeby  we  perpetually  renew  our  spiritual  strength,  and 
dm*  more  cloaeljr  our  union  with  him  and  vritheaoh  other.' 
(Lattam,  Harm.  And.) 

The  conclusion  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  a  sketcli  (by  prophetic  anticipation )  of  Christian 
society  in  its  completeness  of  glory,  which  shall  be  accom- 
plished by  Christ  at  his  second  coming  as  the  glorified 
Bon  of  tiod,  when  he  shall  triumph  over  all  opposition, 
and  tlie  ledeemed  be  united  with  God  in  ereriaabog  hap- 
pineaa.  We  have  eeen  that  Chip's  obedience  unto  death 
was  in  order  that  many  mi^ht  live;  and  this  will  be  ac- 
complished at  that  rewurrcction  which  Christianity  alone 
teaches  clearly.  Those  who  are  now  in  the  imape  of  the 
earthly,  will  tnen  be  in  that  of  the  heavenly.  The  same 
spirit,  which  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  dwelleth 
in  our  mortal  bodies,  shall  quicken  these  that  they  shall  be 
raised  from  the  dead.  When  '  those  that  dwell  in  the  dust 
ibaU  awdM,'  then  our  inoital  bodies  will  be  changed,  and 
made  like  nnto  the  glorified  one  of  Christ,  by  the  power 
ivherewith  he  is  ablclo  subdue  all  things  unto  himself. 

TESTAMENT,  OLD  AND  NEW.  The  view  of  the 
connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  >;ene- 
ral  theory  of  divine  revelation  given  in  the  preceding 
article  are  by  no  meaaa  admitted  By  ail  Christians.  They 
ate  departed  from  in  varioua  directions  and  degrees  by  dif- 
ffnrent  eeeti,  bat  are  meet  eompletely  oppowd  by  Uni- 
tarians. They  deny  that  the  doctrine  of  Hereditary  and 
total  depravity  is  either  consistent  with  reason  and  expe- 
rience or  at  all  sanctioned  by  Scripture.  They  hold  the 
nature  of  the  sacrifices,  both  in  the  patriaxchaJ  times  and 
under  the  law,  to  be  altogether  misunderstood  by  those 
who  consider  them  as  referring  to  a  corrupted  nature  and 
to  an  atonement.  They  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  sacri- 
ficial language  of  the  New  Testament  is  founded  on 
figurative  aDuaons  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  under  the 
law,  may  be  naturally  traced  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
writers,  and  has  peculiarities  which  it  covild  not  have  had 
if  intended  literally  to  express  a  great  religious  doctrine. 
They  maintain  that  the  whole  system  of  types  and  anti- 
tma  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  without  good 
Sniptmal  authority,  and  loaded  with  inconsistencies  and 
fidae  viewa  botti  or  the  Imw  and  the  gospel.  They  also 
f^ect  the  applicatiooairtncharemadeof  eome  real  or  aup- 
posed  prophecies. 

The  view  whi  li  i  vails  among  modern  Unitarians  of 
the  general  theory  ol  revelation  and  the  connection  of  the 
various  parts  is,  that  the  different  divine  interferences 
were  adapted  to  different  stages  in  the  progress  of  manldiid 
ttom  infancy  towards  maturity ;  that  each  was  beat  fitted 
fiir  the  time  in  which  it  was  given,  uniting  the  greatest 
■monnt  of  immediate  good  witit  Uie  greatest  power  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  the  race ;  that  the  Jewish 
svstem  in  particular  was  designed  to  preserve  the  great 
OOCtrine  of  the  Unity  of  Grod  at  a  time  when  the  world  in 
general  was  sinking  Cast  into  a  degrading  and  corrupting 
idolatry,  to  exhibit  to  the  nations  around,  and  to  all  who 
should  afterwarda  eontemplate  the  hiatoiy  of  the  ehown 
people,  a  proof  and  ilhutnlion  by  enunple  of  the  mond 
government  of  God,  and  to  prernrt'  the  v-".v  for  tJic  t  sta- 
Olishment,  when  the  world  should  be  in  a  ht  state  lor  re- 


ceiving it,  of  the  tUfit  po&eidivoimtlon  of  Chrutiamtr. 
inhich  maybe  owfedyiggimentod  aasapiritualiaedaad ' 
perfeeted  ^da&m,  adding  to  it  whatever  important  le- 

!i:'i'Tis  tnil'i,-;  cin:!d  nrit  hnvc  prrvinusly  drliveiei 

witJi  advautagt,  i'-<)iiTia]iy  the  grand  doctrine  ui  a  future 
life,  and  openini;  tin  pnvileges  of  religious  knowledft 
faith,  aod  hope  to  men  of  all  nations  without  distinctioa, 
and  without  ritual  observances.  The  knowledge  of  At 
paternal  ehaiacter  of  Ood  and  of  his  readiness  to  aeeqt 
all  his  dnldren  vfho  aneeieiy  dei^  and  endeavour  to  icm 
him ;  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  distinctly  taught  sod 
directly  proved,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  purest  moni 
principles,  constitute,  according  to  their  v  i>  •  ,  the  peo 
liarity  and  value  of  Chri.-'tianity ;  and  the  wliole  system  oi 
God's  holiness  requiring  human  punishment,  and  of  Chnsi 
merits  saving  men  from  wrath,  is  rejected  as  unscriptuni 
unreasonable,  and  pernicious.  It  is  enough  for  us  httt  t^ 
state  the  opposite  doctiinea  which  tarn,  the  grand  kubjex 
of  controversy  in  the  Chriitian  world.  Any  attempt  i» 
give  an  account  of  the  evidence  appealed  to  on  each  '  i 
would  lead  us  fkr  beyond  the  bounds  which  we  are  oc>a^-  : 

to  prescnbe  to  oumelvce. 

TliSTAMENTS  OF  THE  TWELVE  PATRIARCBi 
a  Greek  work  which  professes  to  contain  the  last  words  of 
the  twelve  natriaicb^  the  sons  of  Jacob,  but  wbidi  is  ega- 
ridered  to  oe  undoubtedly  spurious  by  all  writai  czer^ 
Whistnn,  who  accepts  it  n  pirt  of  the  canon  of  tlif  0; 
Testament ;  but  no  weigtil  can  be  attached  to  lus  j-c. 
ment  on  the  matter. 

The  age  and  authorship  of  this  work  are  much  dispute 
It  is  once  quoted  by  Origen,  who  flourished  about  x^. 
230.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Cave  and  LiM- 
ner,  who  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  by  a  Jewish  cm- 
vert  to  Christianity  aboot  the  end  of  the  eeooad  emiaf 
after  Christ. 

It  appears  to  have  !jeen  the  writer's  objfc*  \  \f.  b< 
work  into  the  Canon,  since,  though  he  makes  irtijufa: 
quotations  from  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  neTff 
mentions  any  of  them  by  name.  The  only  book  which  h« 
quotes  by  name  is  *  the  book  of  Enoch  the  Righteous.' 

Thcan  teidam^*"  have  firaanenthr  nafaliahaA  ii 
LbHii.  They  were  fliit  printed  in  Greek  DfGrmbe  in  la 

Spicilf!^.  Pair.,  and  afterwards  by  Fatiriciirs  in  his  T 
Pieudepi graph.,  and  ^\Tiiston  publtshni  «ui  fctigii»h  \ru^ 
lation  of  them  in  his  An'h.'ntic  RecordU. 

(I^rdner's  Credibility ^  part  ii.,  c.  29,  $  3,  and  the  authoQ- 
ties  there  quoted.) 

TESTIMONY.  JEvumncs.] 

TESTIMONY,  PERPBTUATION  OP.  (PniMkr 
noN  or  Testimony.] 

TESTONK.  or  TESTOON.  [Mowmr.] 

TESTS,  CHEiMlCAL,  or  Chemical  He-agcnts,  are  thc« 
substances  which  are  employed  to  detect  the  preseoct  ^ 
other  bodies,  by  admixture  with  which  they  are  kaor. 
to  produce  certain  changes  in  appearance  and  propotio: 
thus,  for  example,  as  the  blue  cofonr  of  litmua  ia  tami 
red  by  acids,  it  is  considered  as  and  used  for  a  test  ti) 
determine  their  presence  when  uncombtned  or  in  exrw: 
so  also  litmus  which  has  been  reddened  by  an  acid  \msi'<s\ 
blue  colour  restored  by  the  action  of  an  alkali :  reddeotdi 
litmus  is  therefore  used  aa  a  tmt  of  the  piOMaea  efte: 
or  nncombined  alkalis. 

^Ve  give  these  examples  &om  thousands  which  micit 
have  been  aelected,  merelT  to  fTplain  thr  mranim  of  tlw' 
term  diemieal  teat,  observing  that  change  of  edoariscar 
only  of  the  many  n.l*nrnti::r.-^  ?.dduced  in  proof  of  chemict 
action:  thus  tlie  buluLnnty  ol  certain  substances  m  tome 
re-:iL'r'iii:.  r.M'i  niA  id  oi Ii c i-..  cOBatitutm mmtlwi crileMonef 
test  of  the  nature  of  bodies. 

We  cannot  enter  partictilariy  into  tlus  subject,  for  itj 
extent  i«  equalled  only  bvitaimpoitaaoe:  aod  it  is  the  k» 
leqnuite  that  we  should  do  ao,  nnoe^  fa  dearribiBg  tbs; 
various  metals,  &c.,  the  tests  of  their  preaeoeo  am  aaml^: 
given  with  the  properti^  of  their  salts. 

We  refer  the  ri  ucli  r  who  wishes  for  a  complete  view  «^ 
the  subject  to  two  works  which  have  appeared  in  F»aac«.| 
viz.  'Traits  <^k-mentaire  dee  Reactifs,'  &c.,  by  Paren  snl 
Chevallier,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  *  Dictionnaire  dca  nnift# 
Chimimies,'  bv  Laasaignc.  in  1  vol.  8V0. 

TESTUDUtATA.  [Tomomh.] 

USSTUDO.  [TbKronts.] 

TETANUS  (rJravoc,  derived  from  r.lv,..  /  -  ,:r.-"h'  ,! 
I  twlh  a  generic  and  a  speci&c  tom :  genencaliy,  it  may  x 
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ileflned  to  he  a  more  or  less  violent  ud  ngid  ipMm  of 

mm  nr  all  of  the  muscles  of  voluntaiy  motioii;  tbe  name 
18  tbo  particulai-ly  applied  (as  will  be  seen  herealler)  to 

one  of  the  s])ecies  of  tfiis  affection.  Both  the  disease  and 
also  its  Ti.LinL  aro  as  old  m  the  time-  of  Hippocrates;  and, 
as  it  Is  )novL'd  by  i'X])t'riftue  to  be  much  more  frequent  in 
warm  climates,  the  antient  physicians  probably  had  pecu- 
liar advantasces  in  observing  it,  and  accordingly  seem  to 
have  jNiid  particular  uUention  to  it.  The  foUowtng  de< 
•cri^on  by  Areteeue  (J>  Omut.  «t  Sign.  Marb.  Aeut., 
?ib.  1.,  cap.  6,  p.  6,  ed.  Kiihn^  is  written  in  his  usuh!  praphic 
Mvle.  ('ITic  translatioa  by  Dr.  Heyaolda  haj»  been  eluetty 
followed.  J 

*  Tetanic  spasms,'  says  this  author,  '  arc  attended  with 
severe  pain,  and  prove  rapidly  fttal,  and  by  no  means 
readily  admit  of  relief;  tney  mike  their  attack  on  the 
mttsewe  and  tendons  of  the  jaws  and  neck,  but  impart  the 

diseaiie  to  every  other  spot,  for  all  parts  become  s^mpathe- 
ticalK-  aifect(;a  with  those  which  were  primarilv  assailed. 

•There  are  tliree  fcrnis  of  tiie  convulsions:  the  straiu'lit, 
the  backward,  and  tla>  forward.  The  straight  one  is  true 
Tetanus,  when  the  patient  is  stretched  straic^htand  inflexi- 
ble ;  the  backward  or  forward  varieties  have  their  name 
from  the  direction  and  locality  of  the  tension ;  hence  the 
deflexion  of  tlie  patient  backwards  is  termed  c>pM<Aotono« 
f<Ti«9orevoc).  from  the  nerves  being  affected  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  while,  if  the  bending  be  forwaid,  by  the  nerves  in 
front,  it  is  tertucU  emprosthotonos  {iutpovQirovo^),  lor  tonm 
(r6»><Hr)  is  a  term  which  signifies  botn  a  nerve  and  tension. 

'  The  causes  of  these  att'ections  are  numerous :  they  often 
£>Ilow  »  wound  of  a  membmnoua  part,  or  punctures  in 
muscles  or  nerves,  and  in  ^nch  oa.ses  the  patients  usnally 
die,  for  (as Hippocrates  say  s,  .ip/ior.,  sect,  v.,  $  %  Una.  iii., 
p.  735)  *'  traumatic  spa.-ms  ;ire  ikt.il."  A  woman  may  be 
convulsed  after  miscanace,  and  she  sekloni  recovi  i>i ;  some 
jHTsons  are  seized  ^\lth  sjiasnis  firom  a  violent  lilow  on  the 
neck;  inteiXM;  cold  may  prove  a  source,  and  hence  these 
diseases  are  particularly  liable  to  occur  in  the  winter;  thev 
aie  leaa  ticquent  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  least  of  ail 
in  the  summer,  unlets  they  arise  fiom  a  woimd,  or  a  vis(ta> 
tion  of  foreign  diseases.  Women  are  more  liable  to  con- 
vulsions than  men,  because  they  are  of  a  colder  tempera- 
ment, but  they  more  frequently  leeover, flvin  the  moisture 
of  their  teiuperaincnts. 

*  As  resects  the  various  periods  of  life,  children  are  liable 
to  this  affection,  but  do  not  olten  die,  for  it  is  one  they 
Are  used  to,  and  familiar  with  ;  youths  are  less  frequently 
affected,  but  more  die ;  adults  are  least  of  all  liable  to  be 
attacked  ;  while  the  old  have  it,  and  die  from  it,  more 
than  any  other  elie-s  of  persons:  the  cause  is  lelVrrible  to 
the  frigidity  and  dryness  uf  old  sMin,  uhich  i»  aljso  Uie 
uiituie  uf  death,  lor.  if  the  cold  be  attended  with  mois- 
ture, tlie  spasms  are  less  injuiious  and  fraught  with  less 


*  It  may  be  said  in  ^neral  of  aU  these  affectioiis,  that  they 
are  attended  with  pain  and  tenmon,  both  of  the  tendons 

and  spine,  and  of  tne  maxillary  .ir.d  thoracic  muscles;  for 
they  so  clench  the  lower  jaw  to  the  upper,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  separate  tlu-ni  either  l>y  lever  or  wedire ;  and  if, 
on  forcibly  separating  the  teeth,  any  liquid  be  introduced, 
I  it  b  net  swallowed,  but  returned,  or  retained  in  tho  mouth, 
or  ejected  through  the  nostrils,  for  the  naaage  of  the 
liSsuces  is  dosed,  and  the  loranlB,  beine^  baid  aadtense,  do 
not  collapse  so  as  to  depress  the  food  in  swallowing.  The 
face  is  retl  and  mottled,  the  eyes  nearly  fixed,  turned  witli 
(lilhciilty  round,  there  is  a  stroii^^  feelini;  of  stitlintr,  respira- 
tion laboured,  the  aniUHiid  legs  ua  tlic  stretch,  Ui<'  niuseles 
quiverinfr,  the  face  distorted  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  the  cheeks 
and  lips  tremulous,  the  chin  in  constnnt  motion,  the  teeth 
gmie,  and  sometimes  the  ean  will  move,  as  I  have  myself 
jwitneaaed  with  amazement :  the  uiine  is  either  retained 
with  violent  pain,  or  flows  off  involuntarily  from  comprcs- 
eioTl  of  the  Lhulder.  Tiie^e  appeaniiiee^  are  common  to  all 
the  species  of  Jsuasms ;  each  \  ariety  of  thi^  di*.easc  lias 
however  its  peculahties. 

•  In  tetanm  the  whole  bodv  is  stretched  in  a  i^ght 
line,  riirid  and  inunorable,  while  the  legs  and  arms  are 
straight. 

'  In  optstkotmo»  the  patient  is  bent  back,  so  that  the 

liead  pulled  in  that  direction  lies  he'wren  the  shotilder- 
blades,  while  tlie  throat  {truje.  t-  ;  the  lower  jaw  i.s  usunlly 
open,  »ntl  is  rarely  locked  with  the  ujipiT :  the  lespiration 
ia  stertorous  the  abdomen  and  thoiux  are  prominent,  and  in 
P.  C.  No.  151©. 


this  form  especially  there  is  inoontinence  of  urine;  the 
epinstrium  is  tense  and  resonant  when  struck,  the  amis 
are  forcibly  wrenched  back  in  a  state  of  tension,  while  the 
legs  lie  bent  to;?ether,  for  the  elbowbendainananuei'  the 

reven-e  of  \ihat  tlie  ham  does. 

'  W  rmjiro'tt/iotonos  take  place,  the  Iniek  is  bent,  the  hips 
are  forced  on  a  level  with  the  shoulders,  the  whole  spioe 
is  on  the  stretch,  the  head  is  dependent  and  bentontfae 
chest,  the  chin  fixed  upon  the  sternum,  the  arms  cramped 
up,  and  the  tefs  at  ftill  stretch.  The  pain  is  severe  in  all 
the  forms,  and  wailing  is  the  vniee,  deep  are  the  sobs  and 
groan!«,  and  if  now  the  disortier  lias  iuasailcd  the  chest  and 
respiration,  it  soon  hurries  the  suit'erer  off — a  boon  indeed 
to  him,  as  it  relieves  han  from  pain,  di»tortiou,  and 
humiliation,  and  serving  also  to  lighten  tbc  distress  of 
those  present,  even  if  they  be  his  own  father  or  son ;  but 
if  there  be  still  respiration  enough  to  support  Ufe,  and 
although  oppressed  it  be  still  performed,  tne  patients  are 
not  merely  bowed  forward,  but  are  even  roUeid  up  like  a 
Inll,  so  a-s  to  have  their  head  on  then-  knees,  ai;d  l!,i  ir  h  rjs 
and  back  j»arL»  wrenched  forward-  so  a»  lo  look  ftb  if  the 
knee  joint  were  thrust  into  the  ham.  It  is  an  affliction 
more  than  roan  can  bear,  a  sight  revolting  and  painful  to 
behold ;  and  this  cruel  disease  is  irremediable,  and  from 
the  distortion  the  sufferer  is  not  recognised,  even  by  his 
dearest  (Hends,  and  the  prayer  of  thoee  around  (which 

would  ha\e  lii.en  lierctofore  itiipi  i.-,  but  liath  Income 
now  rightc'ous  i  i>.  that  tlie  \\Tetehed  suH'eiur  may  depart 
out  of  life,  and  he  relens^'d  at  the  satne  time  from  his 
existence,  pain,  and  horn  hie  torment ;  and  the  phyMcian, 
though  present  and  looking  on,  is  not  merely  unable  to 
save  his  life,  or  to  ip^ve  relief  to  his  pains,  but  he  cannot 
even  improve  his  shape ;  for  to  attempt  to  straighten  the 
limbs  would  be  like  mangling  and  breaking  the  i  ian  in 
pieces  while  yet  alive,  and  therefore,  no  longer  otieniig  his 
.issistnncc,  he  is  reduced  to  the  fad  neccttity  Of  meidy 
contributing  his  sympathy.* 

The  three  forms  of  the  disease  mentioned  by  Aretaeut 
are  described  by  most  of  the  antient  writers :  the  species 
called  tritmm,  or  hcked-jaw  (winch  is  the  name  applied 
to  it  when  the  spasms  are  confined  to  the  niuseies  of  the 
jaw  or  throat :,  tbrrns  a  fourth  in  muilerii  authors  :  and  to 
these  has  been  added  a  fifth,  under  the  name  P/'  urox- 
thotonos  {vkiv^oaQuTovtxc t,  which  ^igikifieb  thai  the  body  is 
drawn  to  one  side.  These  different  tenns  applied  to 
tetanic  affections  do  not  imply  so  many  particular 
diseases,  but  only  the  scat  and  various  degrees  of  one 
and  the  same  complaint.  Trismus  is  invariably  a  part  of 
each  of  the  other  varieties.  This  subdivision  of  t  he  disease 
is  of  little  or  no  practical  imj>r>rtain'e  :  Inil  a  iiiueli  ir.orc 
tijkjciitiiil  diviaion  is  into  nrnU-  or  rlnonir,  accoidiug  to  its 
greater  or  lesser  intensity.  'I  he  tbnner  kind  is  exceedingly 
dangerous  and  usually  fatal ;  while  the  latter,  on  account 
of  ue  more  gradual  progress  of  the  ^rmptoms,  affords 
more  opportunity  of  being  sueoeHftilly  treated.  (Laney, 
in  Mtm.  ds  t^irurgie  otitHaire,  tome  i.,  pp.  2JS,  23b, 

S noted  in  Coojjer'.s  Diet,  of  P.  arf.  iSurf^eri/.)  Tetanus  is 
so  divided  into  Imunttit'c.  o:  liiat  arising  from  a  wound, 
which  is  also  occasionally  tei-msd  *y//?f/ow«i/»c ;  and  ittto 
idwjMttAiCt  or  that  which  piocctds  fmm  other  causics. 

Traumatic  tetanus  sometimes  conies  on  iii  a  surprising!/ 
sudden manner,aiid  quicklyattaius  Us  most  \iolent  degree. 
lYie  most  rapidly  &tal  ease UMtt  has  ever  been  recorded  isone 
that  we  have  on  the  authoritv  of  the  late  Professor  Hohison 
of  Edinburgh.  It  occun'cd  in  a  negro,  who  scratched  his 
tliunib  with  a  broken  chiim  plate.  Hiul  died  of  tetanus  a 
ijuarter  of  an  hour  alter  this  .liiglit  injury.  (Rees's  Ct/rlo^ 
jKi-dia,  art.  'Tetanus,'  quoted  by  Cooper.)  Most  com- 
monly  however  the  approaches  of  the  disorder  are  more 
gradual,  and  it  slowly  advances  to  its  worst  stage.  In  this 
sort  of  case  the  commenecnent  of  the  disorder  is  an- 
nounccd  bv  a  sensation  of  slHAiess  abottt  the  neck,  a 
symptom  which,  increasing  by  degrees,  rctHleis,  the  motion 
of  the  head  difficult  and  painfuJ.  lu  uiu])oiiion  as  the 
niridity  of  the  neck  becomes  greater,  tne  jjatiei.t  exj^e- 
nenccs  in  the  throat  a  sense  of  dryness  and  soreue."*,  and 
about  the  root  of  the  tongue  an  uneosme,:^,  vnon  changing 
into  a  difficulty  of  mastication  and  swallowing,  which 
after  a  time  become  totally  iin])osaib1e.  The  attemiit  at 
deglutition  is  attended  with  convulsive  efforts,  especially 
when  an  endeavour  is  made  to  swallow  li(juids ;  and  so 
trreat  i,;  th.e  distress  which  acconipanics  thi->e  ecuivuKions, 
that  the  patient  becomes  very  reluctant  to  renew  the  Irinla, 
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and  occa-sionally  refuses  all  nourishment :  sonwtiniet  It  i 
even  inspires  liini  with  a  dread  oi  the  sifht  of  water, Mid  a  : 
great  resemblance  to  hydrophobia  i»  pruductd. 

With  respect  to  the  caivses  of  tetanus,  *  it  must  ever  be  re- 
garded.' says  Dr.  Gregory  {Theory  and  Practice  of  Med.), 
'  as  a  very  smsruiar  fact  in  patholoev.  that  an  affection  of  so 
peculiar  a  character  as  this  should  have  ita  aoiuoe  in  causes 
apparently  so  dissimilar ;  tiiait  the  puncture  of  a  nerve,  the 
laceration  of  a  tendon,  or  an  exlpnsivc  bum,  should  brin? 
on  the  same  kind  of  nervous  aft'ection  as  that  wluch  is  tiie 
occa«ion;il  cmisequence  of  coA/.'  Kveiv  description  of 
wound,  no  matter  how  inflicted,  or  in  what  pait,  or  in 
what  stage,  may  be  the  occasion  of  tetanic  synaptMBiirilich 
fbrm  the  speaea  denominated  traumatic.  Cases  are  on 
reeonl  (and  are  (raotcd  bf  Dr.  Sjrmonda  in  the  Cydopeedia 

of  Prarticaf  Medic  in/'.  Art.  '  Tetanus'),  whe.-<>  in  the  patient, 
was  attacked  with  the  disteasein  consequence  of  ;i  bite  on 
the  finger  from  a  tame  spamnv  ;  in  which  it  .svipervened 
on  the  mere  stroke  of  a  wnip-lash  under  the  eyes,  though 
the  skin  was  not  broken  ;  in  which  it  wa^  occasioned  by  a 
sBtall  fiah-bone  atieking  in  the  phaiynx ;  bjr  a  alight  aolu- 
tion  of  eontinuitjr  in  tM  externa)  ear  from  a  mualcet-ahot ; 
by  the  application  of  a  seton  to  the  thorax  ;  by  the  stroke 
oi'  a  cane  across  the  back  of  the  neck  ;  by  a  blow  on  the 
hand  from  the  same  instrument;  by  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  &c.  In  short,  according  to  Sir  James  M'Grigor 
(quoted  by  Dr.  Symonds),  •  it  occurs  in  eveiy  desc-ription 
and  in  every  stage  of  wounds,  from  the  slightest  to  the  most 
Ibmudable,  from  the  healthy  and  the  sloughing,  from  the 
incised  and  the  laeeiated,  ftom  the  moit  aimj^a  and  the 
most  complicated.' 

Next  in  frequency  to  wounJs  as  an  excitine:  cause  of 
tetanus  is  exposure  to  culd  and  damp;  indeed  there 
are  but  very  few  cases  of  true  idiopathic  tetanus  whu'h  m  e 
referhble  to  any  other.  The  irritation  of  worms  and  other 
diaoidered  atatea  of  the  alsmentaiy  canal  have  been  con- 
sidered by  some  attthon  aa  the  eaoae  of  tetanic  aft'ections. 
To  generate  thia  form  of  <fifee8e  howeyer.  it  would  appear 
that  a  certain  predispost/inn  is  also  requisite,  and  it  is 
doubtless  tlie  same  with  that  which  operates  a*i  an  I'rnw- 
t'ln/  fiin^i'  of  the  traumatic  tetatms.  The  predisposition  io 
tetanic  aS'ectiooa  is  given,  in  the  fii-st  place,  by  warm 
elimaAeaandvann  seasons.  Within  the  tronies  therefore 
il  prevails  to  an  extent  unheard  of  in  colder  latitudes. 
Secondly,  tetanus  is  chiefly  obBcrved  to  prevail  when  the 
atmosphere  is  much  loaded  with  moistiu^',  and  particularly 
where  this  has  suddenly  succeeded  to  a  long  course  of  dry 
and  sultry  wtalhcr.  Kven  in  this  t-oun'iy  exposnii'  U)  the  i 
cold  and  damp  air  of  I  tie  night  has  oceaKionaliy  Itven  iol- 
lowed  by  an  attack  of  tetanus.  In  tropical  climates  chil- 
dren are  particularly  subject  to  this  complaint,  and  with  a 
ftw  peculiarities  which,  though  producing  no  spedfie  dif- 
fierencchave  been  thought  suffiaent  to  eonatitute  a  variety 
known  by  the  name  of  trtmu*  nawentntm.  The  disease 
in  this(;iv^.  is  vulgarly  known  by  ilie  ab-md  name  oi  fall- 
ing <>/  Uk:  jatr.  It  occurs  chit! liy  bt'lween  tl>e  ninth  and 
fourteenth  day  alter  birth,  and  seldom  nttcr  the  latter 
period.  Without  any  febrile  acccsiton,  and  olten  witl.out 
any  perceptible  cause  whatever,  the  infant  sinks  into  an 
unnatimil  weariness  and  drovrsineas,  attended  with  tic- 
quent  yawninsrs  and  with  a  slight  difficulty  of  movin?  the 
lower  jaw.  This  !nsf  -ymplom  takes  place  in  sonu-  in- 
stances sooner,  in  othenj  later,  and  soon  intrea.'ses  in  inten- 
sity. Even  while  the  infant  is  vet  able  to  open  its  mouth, 
there  is  occasionally  an  inability  to  suck  or  swallow.  By 
degrees  the  lower  jaw  becomes  rigid»and  totally  resists 
the  introduction  of  food.  Them  is  no  painful  sensation, 
tnit  the  skin  aaaumea  a  yellow  hue,  the  eves  appear  dull, 
the  s])asms  often  extend  over  the  bod^t^od  io  two  Or  three 
days  the  disease  jiroves  mortal . 

Die  prognosis  of  this  disease  is  main  y  to  be  detei  niined 
by  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  by  ilie  type  of  the 
aeizure.  Tetanus  of  the  idiopathic  kind  li.xs  certainly  been 
enred  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  than  that  which  fol- 
lows external  injur)',  which  '  is  a  fact  well-known'  (says  an 
able  writer  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Journal.'  vol.  xv.,  pi  292, 

? noted  by  Dr.  Symonds")  « to  every  planter  in  the  West 
ndies,  who  never  con-i  li  rs  his  negroe*  as  safe  when  the 
disease  sui>eTVene4  on  n  wound,  but  is  fivqiiently  suc- 
cessful in  alleviating  the  idio(»athic  specie*.'  The  tyix!  of 
the  disease  as  acute  or  chronic  is  a  no  less  importantVuide 
M  to  th«  ptobablc  termination.  It  may  be  said  that  re- 
eoreiy  in  a  case  of  aoute  tetanus  ia  almost,  if  not  alto- 


gether, hopeieas :  the  chronic  form  howerer  ts  of  a  macii 

milder  clnmicter.  The  usual  termination  of  the  disease 
may  be  stated  to  occur  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  ;  and  if 
the  patient  survives  th.at  time,  there  are  good  liopes  of  his 
recovery :  it  is  rarely  protracted  beyond  the  eighth  day. 
Mr.  Cooper  however  mentions (Swr^.  Diet.)  that  he  bad  a 
patient  (who  had  been  wounded,  and  suifered  ampittalie« 
of  the  thigh)  who  lingered  five  weeks  with  chronic  tetamw 
before  he  died. 

The  disvsection  of  patients  v.  iio  have  died  of  tetanuit 
has  thrown  httle  or  no  liirht  upon  the  real  nature  ot 
the  complaint,  as  is  indeed  the  ca»e  in  almost  all  spai>mo(tK 
or  neuralgic  disoders.  Sometimes  slight  effluxions  SR 
found  withio  the  cimnhim,  but  in  genecu  rut  morbid  Vf- 
pearanee  whatevetr  can  be  detected  vrithin  the  heal 
Tlu  re  is  always  more  or  Ics-s  of  an  inflammatoiy  appear- 
ance in  the  cesophagus  and  in  tlie  villous  coat  ol  the 
.stomach  about  the  cardia.  .  These  appeanmci  s  Iio-.m  vf.- 
are  common  to  a  great  number  of  diseases,  and  iuv  uni- 
fomily  met  with  in  every  case  of  rapid  or  violent  de:i1h. 
Besides  the  redness  and  increased  vascularity  of  the:^  paitk, 
Baron  Larrey  found  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  much 
contracted,  and  covered  with  a  viscid  reddish  mucus.  He 
also  found  numerous  lumbrici  in  the  bowels  of  several  of 
the  patients  who  died:  but  thi^.  as  Mr.  Cooper  reiiiaj  ■ 
could  only  be  an  accidental  comphcatiun,  and  not  a  c&us^ 
In  several  cases  Dr.  M' Arthur  found  the  intestines  much 
inflamed ;  and  in  two  of  them  a  yellow  waxy  fluid,  of  a 
peculiar  offensive  smell,  covered  thdr  intttnal  auiftce; 
but  whether  the  inflammation  was*  primarr,  or  only  a  t«t>- 
sequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  whieb 
contract  s^o  violently  in  this  disease,  lie  h  unable  to  d  eiur' 
(Mfd.  Chir.  Tnms.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  47i>,  quoted  ia  L'oopt'> 
Sur  <r.  Di'-t.' 

The  treatment  of  Tetanus  is  confessedly  a  subject  et 
infinite  difficulty,  as  the  disease  frcrpiently  bafl» 
every  mode  of  practice,  and»  in  certain  instaneea,  gets 
well  under  the  employment  of  the  very  aams  remeoin 

which  decidedly  fail  in  other  siniibir  <  ases.  I'mo"  Ih-' 
whole  It  will  protiaiily  be  nniver6;iily  adiuUttd  lhat  no 
etlectual  remtnly  lor  I  t  tamm  has  yet  been  discovered, 
every  plan  has  occa.sionally  succeeded,  and  every  plan  h 
still  more  frequently  failed.  The  followine  is  tile  abistrac: 
of  the  opinions  of  the  antients  on  this  point  given  by  Mr. 
Adams  in  his  Notes  to  *  Pauhia  .Agtneta.* 

Hippocrates  (Aphor..  v.  70).  (ralen  (De  Lor..  Aff<^" 
lib.  iii. :  De  Meth.  Med.,  lib.  xii.),  Octaviiis  Homtian-j 
',  hb.  ii.,  cay>.  10  .  ami  Aviccnna  (lib.  iii.,  I'  li.  2,  <  ;ip.  5,  6,  7 
agree  in  slating  that  a  fever  coming  on  tends  to  remov* 
the  tetanic  aliection.  (  a  Im.  Aurelianus  Morb.  Acni. 
lib.  iii.,  c.  6)  seems  to  question  the  truth  of  thia  antieo: 
aphorism.  Hippocrates  disapproves  of  the  cold  aflbsaa 
in  cases  of  traumatic  Tetanus  :  -Mcxander  .'\phrodisieas» 
however  speaks  rather  favourably  of  it  (Frob/<rm.  Ph'tt.. 

i.  53  .  lib.  vi.,  c.  38),  Oribasius  ^.Sywop  .  ii'i 
c.  ltj>  and  iNonnus  (/J/*  Medic  c.  38i,  hke  i'au!i:.s 
./iigineta  {De  Jie  Mfd..  hb.  iii..  c.  20\  recommend  bU'ci- 
injr,  emollient  fomcntationic  and  the  bath  of  oil.  Arch)- 
genes  (a]).  Aetium,  locn  cit.)  directs  to  prepare  the  bath 
by  adding  a  filth  part  of  oil  to  the  water. 

The  treatment  reeommetMled  by  Celsus  (De  Bfedir.,  litv 

ii.  ,  r,  Ti  ia  judicious,  anil  no'  iin'.;!;c  tb  it  ^.f  HauiL::' 
j4Jgineta.  He  expresses  hmiseU  lit.&it«itiui;iy  alnuit  ver^- 
seclion,  and  forbids  the  early  use  of  wine  :  he  apnrovt  ■>  i-'f 
opening  the  belly.  This  practice  is  strongly  recommendt  i 
by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Edinburgti. 

The  treatment  of  AretBiis  (De  Cur.  Mori.  Aemt.,  lih. 
i.,  c.  0)  is  altogether  soothing  and  relaxant.  Be  re>- 
cominends  to  lay  the  jialicnl  upon  a  soft  wamn  b*d. 
and,  Irom  whalever  cause  the  complaint  arise.  *<j 
besrin  with  abstracting  bloo^l  from  tne  arm.  Tr^  -. 
soft  liquid  food  is  to  be  given,  and  the  whole  t.o-iy 
wi-apped  in  wool  moistened  with  some  ealefacient  oil  ;  .  • 
bladders  half  filled  with  tepid  oil  Are  to  be  applied  to  th« 
parts  roost  affected.  He  directs  to  cup  the  back  part  cf 
the  neck,  but  cautions  against  exciting  irritation  hy 
application  of  heat.  To  the  wound  he  rcc  ^mmfndj."  s^rrv 
purative  applications  containinc  fninkincense,  tur{>«f!iti 
rosin,  and  the  like :  for  he  remarks  'and  the  fac  t  » 4  - 
firmed  by  the  exjwricncc  of  the  late  M.  Ijirrcv,  ^h. 
recommends  a  similar  mode  of  practice  1  that,  when  teta- 
nus supervenes,  the  sore  becomes  dry.  He  praiaea  oft>t<i 
and  assatetida  aa  antispasmodic*;  and,  if  theee  cauissi 
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be  fwallowed,  they  are  to  be  pyen  in  an  iqjedkNl*  He 
•dvisM  aUo  to  give  hiera  in  an  injection. 

CbKui  AureUMius  (toco  cil.)  enumerates  nearly  the 
•UM  CVuaiB  u  Aretsus,  and  describes  all  the  syraptoma 
of  the  diwsM  with'  the  greatest  precision.  Bit  treataieDt 
i^  also  lu  arly  tVie  same  as  that  of  Aretwus,  namely,  emol- 
iit  iit  aj)iilii.;itiuii«  to  the  neck,  venesection,  and  oily  clvs- 
trrv  Hv'  i  vcn  t  njo'iTis  tliu  bath  of  oil,  which  has  fallen 
into  diiuse  in  modem  practice,  most  probably  solely  on 
account  of  the  expense  with  which  it  would  lu'  aitt  ndid. 
Ue  also  permits  sometimes  to  use  the  common  bath,  but  | 
not  of  cold  water.  H0  allows  wine  in  certain  cases.  He  j 
condemns  Hippocrates  for  giving  both  wine  and  emetics, 
and  haviiu;  recourae  to  venesection,  without  due  discrimi- 
nation. He  b!ruiu's  hint  al^o  for  recommending  tlic  affu- 
sion of  cold  water,  in.i-.niiich  iis  he  himself  hail  pronounced 
lohl  to  be  injurious  to  the  lu  i-ves,  bone.-.  Jcc  fJriim  how- 
ever remarks,  in  (dtnmentary  upon  this  aphorism  of 
Hippocrates  (sect.  v.  ^  21),  that  cold  in  this  case  is  not  the 
direct  cause  or  the  bencilt  denved  from  this  remedy,  but 
(if  I  understand  turn  rii^ht ;  that  the  shocic  which  it  imparts 
to  the  .system  proves  benefu  iril  hy  roiisin:;  the  vital  hi  :it 
and  energies  of  the  patitiit.  Hipjjotialfs  liowt  vcr.  as 
stated  nliiiv  c,  Ibrhiido  the  oo'd  iilfusion  in  trautnatic  teta- 
nus, l^iiulus  /Eginetas  opinion  of  this  pruetui-  is  ji  sl 
such  as  the  profession  in  peneral  now  entcrtair.s,  .iitti  it 
has  received  another  trial  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
late  Dr.  Currie.  (8ee  Mmeat  Hejmrli,  and  Lamy'a  Me- 

tji'tirea    '  Chirurgie,  t.  1.) 

()cta\  lus  Horatianus  {loco  cit.)  recommends  bleedine, 
emollient  application^,  puri^alivL-  ely>tors,  thr  tepid  bath, 
itritispasmouics,  and  Mofuinjicn.  The  use  of  the  last-men- 
tioned cla«$s  of  remedies  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently understood  by  the  antients;  at  all  events  they 
were  lees  partial  to  them  in  tlii»  case  than  the  modems. 

The  Ajrwtians  enjoin  neariy  the  same  treatment  as  the 
GreelB.  Avicenna  [loro  cit.  ]  and  Mesne  join  the  preceding 
ii  ithorities  in  rt'coniinendiiiu'  str(.iiii:Iy  the  use  of  cantor  and 
.iSf«afaetida  as  aulispaimodicii ;  and  jet  ills  de^Tviti;;  of 
remark  that  modern  surgeons  do  not  repose  much  < onfi- 
dence  in  Uiese  medicines.  (See  Sir  James  .M'Grigor's  com- 
muiucation  in  the  Mnlico^^irttrg.  Transact.,  vol.  vi.) 
Avicenna,  like  all  the  others,  pnises  the  bath  of  oil.  8e- 
rapion  (lib.  i.,  c.  27)  spealts  of  a  bath  prepared  with  emol- 
n.  iit  herbs.    Hidy  Abbas  rTfimr.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  10,  II  ; 

lib.  v.,  c.  31")  describes  nunutely  the  two  varieties 
a.-.  iicc-vMoncd  by  repletion  or  inanitum.  For  the  former, 
he  .approves  of  puri^nj;  with  hot  dru-nlic  uuis^ativcs,  of 
rubbtrii;  the  part  affected  with  hot  oils,  and  of  usin?  the 
warm  bath  with  friction  after  it ;  he  also  approves  of  castor. 
For  the  other  variety  he  praises  the  affusion  of  plain  water 
in  which  lettuces,  barley,  &c.  have  been  boiled.  He  re- 
commends the  interna!  use  of  irdlk  and  other  demulcents, 
and  the  ba,th  of  oil,  and  rubbini;  the  body  with  oil  of  violets. 
The  treatment  recommended  bv  Al«5ahai;r\ ms  (Prart., 
lib.  i.,  ^  2,  c.  21")  is  very  -iniilar.  kliazes  tueuiions  \  Dii  ix., 
lib.  i-,  c.  16;  C'o/j/i«.,1ib.  1 1  Hippocrates'  prupoMal  of  the 
cold  affusion  ;  but,  like  Pauius  2B{^neta,  he  rather  disap- 
proves of  it.  He  himself  recommends  bleeding,  when 
there  are  symptoms  of  repletion,  emollient  applications  to 
the  neck,  the  bath  of  oil,  the  application  of  lei  oht-i  to  the 
part  affected,  purging  with  aloes,  &c.,  and  tlie  adiiiinis- 
tration  of  antiajnamooicSi  such  ■seaatar,  atHafistidB,  and 
the  like. 

The  general  principle  of  cure,  as  Dr.  Cktod  remarks,  is 
far  more  canl/  explained  than  acted  upon :  it  is  that  of 
taldnip  oif  tile  1oc«  irritation,  wherever  such  exialB,  and 

of  tranquil lizinET  the  ti*  n  ous  erethism  of  the  entire  system. 
The  former  of  these  two  objects  is  of  great  importance  in 
th"  locked-jaw,  or  trismus,  of  infants;  for,  by  removing 
the  viacid  and  acrimonious  meconium,  or  whatever  other 
!int.int  is  lodged  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  we  can  some- 
times effect  a  speedy  cure  without  any  other  medicine. 
Castor  oil  is  try  far  the  best  aperient  on  this  occasion,  and 
it  may  be  given  both  by  the  mouth  and  faj  iiyeGtiona.  If 
ihi*  however  do  not  succeed,  we  should  have  veconrae  to 

(  uwt-rf.il  finodvnvs:  of  these  the  best  is  opium,  which 
shuuld  be  adiulnistered  in  do^s  of  from  three  to  five  drops 
of  the  tincture  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  Opium 
has  also  been  more  extensively  "resorted  to  in  the  cases  of 
adults  than  almost  any  other  remedy ;  and  Dr.  G(hh1,  Dr. 
GrcgofT,  and  others  pnMhas  that  it  is  that  on  which  they 
place  their  cUei;  if  Mk  Ifaifr  OBljr  nKtoe*.  To  gif«  i*  a 


fair  chance  of  success,  we  must  beein  its  use  fiom  the 
earliest  ap])earatue  of  tetaaic  symptoms.  It  must  be 
given  in  very  laige  doses;  and  these  doses  mult  be 
peated  at  such  short  iDtervala  as  to  Iceep  the  amtcni  «on> 
stantly  under  the  influence  of  the  remed^.  It  n  astonish* 
ing  to  observe  how  (lu-  huniau  body,  when  lahourini^ 
under  a  tetanic  disease,  will  resist  the  operation  of  tliis  and 
other  remedies,  which,  in  its  lualtliy  state,  would  have 
been  more  than  sufficient  to  overpower  and  destroy  it.  It 
is  advisable  to  begin  with  fifty  drops  of  laudanum,  Mid  to 
repeat  this  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  houm,  Vt  ewn 
ollener  if  the  urgency  of  the  ^mptoms  require  it,  until 
some  effect  has  been  produced  on  the  spasms.  In  the 
eai  ly  stage  of  the  disease  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  the  ap- 
proaclni!'.,'  closure  of  the  jaw  and  difficulty  of  deglutition  ; 
and  oitj  M  incdie.'*  are  atcurtliiigiy  to  be  pushed  before  such 
serious  olistacles  to  tlipir  a^lininistration  arise.  Whentliey 
have  occurred,  and  are  found  to  be  insuperable,  opiate 
eneraata  and  frictions  may  he  tried :  but  we  must  not  an^ 
ticipate  much  benefit  fkom  such  feeble  means.  Such  are 
Dr.  Gregory's  remarks ;  but  Dr.  Symonds  considers  that 
till-  employment  of  ophun  it  ncominended  cliietly  h\'  svs- 
1 1' nritic  writers,  and  tor  theoretiral,  rather  ttmn  for  juactii-al 
reasons:  while  most  of  tliosi'  who  ltivc  flie  lesulis  of  tlieir 
ovMi  experience  express  the  greatest,  dijisatiiitadion  with 
the  remedy. 

Probably  a  mueh  more  efficient  class  of  remedies  than 
the  preceding  is  that  of  purgatives;  both  on  account 

of  the  obstinate  costiveiies.s  which  ntlend-i  the  disease,  and 
also  because  we  have  in  daily  prftctice  such  convincing 
proofs  of  their  strong  revulsive  inthience  on  dis<  a.ses  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  centre.  The  testimony  of  the  aiiny  phy- 
sicians, 9s  we  learn  from  the  report  Of  oir  James  M'Gngor. 
is  highly  in  favour  of  a  rigid  perseverance  in  the  use  of 
purgatives,  given  in  adequate  doses  to  produce  daily  a  ihll 
effect.  Dr.  Forbes  states  that  a  adution  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  in  infusion  of  senna  was  found  to  answer  better 
than  any  other  puritalivc  ;  and  it  was  daily  e:iven  in  a  suf- 
ficient rinnntity  to  inoduce  a  eoj.-ious  evacuation,  wtueh 
wa.s  always  dark-coloured  and  highly  offensive;  and  to 
this  practice  he  ciiiefty  attributes  in  one  severe  case  the 
removal  of  the  disease.  {.Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
452,  quoted  by  Mr.  Cooper.)  Dr.  Oood  oondemns  dmstta 
purgatives,  forgetting  apparently  that  mild  ones  have  no 
efl'ert.  Strniii,'  cathartics  have  indeed  freqiienlly  proved 
of  great  service,  and  none  has  higher  repute  than  croton 
oil. 

The  employment  of  the  waini  bath  haj>  been  recom- 
mended by  numerous  writers,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
trace  in  their  accounts  any  facts  which  decidedly  show  tiiat 
its  adoption  was  ever  followed  by  unequivocal  beneiQt. 
Cold  bathing  has  also  Iwen  advised,  but  it  has  generally 
been  Ibund  to  be  wona  than  useless ;  and  there  are  aevei^ 
cHsrs  upon  record  Of  almost  instant  death  having  ftollowed 

its  emj)lo\  rnent. 

Tile  i)nictice  of  bh  eding  is  another  that  has  been  tried 
but  most  frequently  without  effect.  In  some  few  cases 
amputation  of  the  limb,  from  the  injury  of  which  tlie  teta- 
nus hsa  arisen,  hss  been  saeeessfui ;  but  as  this  extreme 
measure  is  also  v^iy  uncertain,  it  is  not  lilceiy  to  be  ever 
extensively  adop1e(l. 

Numerous  other  remedies  liave  been  trieil,  \Mth  lu), 
or  \er}'  imperfect,  success:  for  instane(\  acujinnituii'. 
strychnia,  mercury,  caustics,  blisters,  tobacco,  oil  ol  Itur- 
pentinc,  jetlicr,  camphor,  musk,  bark,  wine,  »esqui-oxide 
of  iron,  &c.  &c.  However,  it  most,  after  all  these  have 
been  tried,  be  eonl^ssed  that  tctaims  is  one  of  the  most 
formidnJile  and  unmanageable  of  dism-ders,  and  that  re- 
covery ui  the  acute  form  still  continues  to  be  almost  hope- 
less. 

(Cooper's  Surgical  Diet. ;  Symonds,  in  Uie  Cyclop.  <j/ 
Pract.  Med. ;  Gtood's  Study  0/  Med. ;  Gregory's  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Med. ;  from  which  works  most  of  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  have  l>een  taken.  A  reference  to  nu> 
merous  other  works  on  the  same  subject  wiU  be  found  in 
Ploucquet's  tittr.  Med.  Digesta ;  Cooper^  ^'"'M'  * 
and  Forbes's  iUdieai  BUSogr^pkift  m  fh«  ^fcttqt. 
Pract,  Med.) 

TKTBURY,  an  antient  market-town  in  Gloucestershire, 
near  the  Iwrders  of  Wiltshire,  situated  on  cl'  vated  ground 
near  the  source  of  the  Warwicksliire  Avon,  90  miles  w  eat  by 
north  from  London,  and  30  miles  soutti-cast  of  Gloucester- 
The  parish,  witt  tWT  liMnlets.  conlams  a  poj^jiation  of 
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29.30,  ncronlinir  1o  llu'  consiu  of  ]s31.  The  town  consisU 
of  one  long  street  intersected  by  two  .•.imrtt-r  ones,  with  the 
roarket-place  And  A  spaeious  market-house  in  the  centre. 
'Ihe  itreetA  are  paved  and  lighted,  and  the  houses  built 
diiefly  of  «tone.  A  btuliff  and  constable  are  annually 
appointed  at  tl»e  court-leet  of  the  feoftecs  of  the  manor. 
Tncre  are  fairs  held  three  times  a  year,  for  cheese,  cattle, 
ihet'p,  horse'i,  ^cc.  'J'hf  jiniish  cliiirch,  which  wii-;  Imilt 
»ooa  after  the  (Joiiquest,  vtaa  lakeii  down  in  1784,  with  th« 
exception  of  the  tower,  and  rebuilt  in  the  pointed  style ; 
and  n  modern  spire  was  placed  on  the  tower.  The  liunp 
in  a  vicarage,  of  tlie  annual  gross  value  of  903/.  The 
Baptists  and  Independenta  hftT«  plaoea  of  wmship.  In 
nS3 Eliiabeth  Hodges  left  a  rent^eharge  of  30i.  forfhe 
oducalion  of  15  children  :  .md  in  the  years  17S3,  17&5, 
and  1797,  the  mim  of  100/.  wxs  k  fl  by  three  diflerent  per- 
sons for  the  sup]>oft  ot'  a  SLindiiv-schiujI.  In  ISJJ  tluro 
were  ten  daily  scimoK,  ullrTi.led  by  173  childri'n,  imdthrtH' 
Sunday-schools,  a:  hicb,  ia  conneclion  with  the 

JBstililisbed  Church,  174  children  were  instructed,  and  the 
otfier  K«s  a  Baptist  school,  attended  by  193  ehUdren.  In 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  Sir  William  Homney,  a  native  of  the 
town,  founded  almshouses  for  eight  poor  persons,  and  left 
property  lor  tlic  umlDwmi'nt  of  a  [^rtunmar-selionj.  The 
traces  of  a^i  autient  encampment  tvere  visible  on  the 
south-eastern  side  of  the  town  up  to  the  middle  ut'  tiie 
la'^t  century;  and  at  this  spot  fn^meDta  ofBhtisIi  wea- 
pons and  coins  of  the  Lower  Empire  have  been  found. 
TETE'.  [Sbnna.] 

TETHYS.  rNiTJiBRANCHUTA,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  361.] 
TETRAHRANTHLVTA,  Pn.lVbsor  Owens  ^e^■ond 
order  ot"  ihe  clujis  IJcj  /tdluji'irlu.  Tius  order  is  cquivait-nt 
to  the  '  CY'phalopodes  tt  siai  t's  ])olythalamfes'  ol  I.iwnan  k  ; 
to  the  *  Polythalamac^s'  of  De  Hlainville  ;  the  '  Siphonoi- 
des '  of  De  Haan ;  and  the  '  Sifonif^s  *  of  D'Qibigny. 

The  foUowing  characters  of  the  order  are  g^ven  by  the 
Frof«aor:— 

£|fett  8ubpc(Iiincnln*r  ^'mtliltlrs,  cilcaieous  at  the 
apex.  Arms.  abbre\ i,./.t J,  tubular,  and  luruislied  witli 
retracfilo  tcntncles.  Mar)tl>\  membranaceous,  -.vith  two 
anterior  apertures ;  a  j)Ostenor  membranaceous  tubule 
running  through  tlic  smhon  of  the  multilocular  shell. 
&Uttt  four.  Branchial  heart,  null.  Eaxretory  tube,  with 
the  walls  disconnected  bebw.  &ett,  internal  or  external 
Riultilocular. 

The  genera  comprised  by  Professor  Owen  under  this 
order,  in  his  Mrmmr  on  thf  Pearly  Nautilus  (IKVii,  are  — 
Bef'^ivttes,  Baciihtfi,  f.ifuoln.  Spirula  (,»),  AutimMites, 
Orhulit''t,  Nautilus.  f^il'iri</i'\,  Rola/ifr..  N;c. 

In  tiie  Cyclop<edia  qf  Anatomy  and  Phyntology  (1836), 
Professor  Owen  modifies  the  views  above  given.  In  that 
work  tlie  TktrabriamGhiaia  form  tiie  first  order  of  tiie  CltpAo-' 
hp<Kla,  witib  the  following  synonyms:  Potytkabanaeit, 
Blainville ;  Siphon^fiantt  D'Oroigny;  mtno*  the  Spindidep 
and  Belemnitfis. 

The  Tetrabranchiate  Cephalnpfuls-  (of  which  the  Pearly 
Nautilus  may  be  rcganled  as  the  tvpe)  are  described  as 
provided  with  a  large  external  univalve  shell,  symmetrical 
in  flnrnit  like  the  body  of  the  animal  which  it  protects, 
ifaraiif^ht  or  convoluted  on  a  veitieal  plane,  and  divided  bv 
a  senes  of  partitions  into  numerous  chambers,  of  which 
the  last  formed  is  the  largest,  and  alone  contains  the  body 
©f  th(!  animal;  a  dilatable  and  contraetile  tube  is  eontitmed 
irom  the  posterior  part  of  the  animal  througli  all  the  par- 
titions and  chambers  of  the  shell ;  but  the  attachment  of 
the  shell  to  the  body  is  effected  by  means  of  two  strong 
lateral  muscles  which  ate  ineertea  into  tlie  walls  of  the 
last  chamber.  The  nnmeroiia  hollow  amis  and  letrtclile 
tentacles  are  peenliarto  this  order,  and  the  head  ia  fturther 
provided  with  n  larije  li^amenlo-miisctilar  plate  or  flattened 
disc,  which,  besides  aetin;r  a.s  a  defence  to  the  opening  of 
the  shell,  si-i  ves  also,  m  ail  jirobabihfy,  as  an  organ  fur 
creeping  along  the  ground,  like  the  foot  of  the  Gastropods. 
'Jliere  are  no  nns  or  analogous  organs  for  swimming. 

The  following  are  the  charaelen  given  in  the  CffcloiM' 
dia  <tfAnatomu  by  the  IVofeasor:->* 

Jatrx  strcngtnened  by  a  dense,  exterior,  calcareou*;  coat- 
ing, and  with  thick  dentated  margins.  Ei/es  pedunculated 
and  of  a  >innile  structure.  \o  Dri^mi  of  hrarniiZ-  <l>lls 
four  m  number  and  without  branchial  hearts.  Circulating 
synteni  provided  with  but  one  ventricle,  winch  is  systemic 
or  propels  arterial  blood.  No  ink-bag.  Inferior  paiietes 
of  the  fbnnd  divided  loogitadinallf. 


Tlie  second  oitlcr.  Dihranchiat(i,ht&  the  following  sjTto- 
nvms:    CVy/j/ .rfiA/a/ic/j''*,  Blainv. ;  Acrtabuttfcra.lyOih. 
plus  the  Spirulidtp  and  DelemnititUp. 

The  Tftraltranehinta  are  divided  into  two  families : 

1.  Nautilidat:  Genera:— jVawfrViw,  Lani. ;  dfftnene, 
Miinst. ;  CampulitHt  Dcsbayes ;  Lituitet,  Bmfx ;  Ortlw' 
ceratiten,  Breyn. 

2.  Ammomtid^:  Genera  :  —  /?'/r?//)7'>v.  Lam. ;  Ilamitrt, 
Parkinson  ;  Scaphites,  ParLiuj>un  ;  Ai'imnnifeM,  Brug. ; 
Turrtlitn,  I.am. 

Of  the  Dibranchiala,  Professor  Owen  remarks,  that 
this  order  also  had  its  representative  in  the  seas  of 
the  antient  world,  as  the  sheUs  called  Mmmta,  or  thna- 
der>«tonei,  the  fosdl  shells  of  the  Sejnte  discovered  by 
Cuvier,  and  the  homy  rings  of  thf  acrtahnla  found  by 
Buckland  in  the  coprolites,  or  fossil  fneees.of  Ifhihyomjun 
testify;  but.  he  remarks,  our  knowledire  of  this  on!«r  is 
chiefly  founded  on  observation  ot'  existini;  species.  •  The^t:,' 
says  the  Professor,  'aie  ixtninely  numerous:  they  fre* 
quent  the  seas  itf'  every  clime,  irom  the  ice-bound  shores 
of  Boothia  Fetiv  to  the  open  nuunv  and  floating  Sarga.'m 
or  Gnlf-werd  of  the  Equator;  they  seem  however  to  be 
niu'-t  abutulanl  in  temperate  latitudes.  Many  species  fre- 
(jitent  the  coasts,  creepins^  among  the  rocks  and  .%t ones  at 
I  the  bottom;  othert,  are  pelagic,  swimming  well,  and  an- 
lound  in  the  ocean  at  a  great  distance  from  land." 

Professor  Owen  then  adverts  to  the  ^"cat  variety  of  size 
presented  by  the  Dibranchiata,  remarking  that  althousrh 
the  bulk  of  the  gigantic  species  has  bMU  undoubtedly 
exaggerated,  yet  tne  organization  of  this  order  is  favoon- 
1  l)le  to  the  aftaininenl  of  dimensions  beyond  these  pre- 
!  srnted  by  ttie  indiv  iduals  of  any  other  group  of  invcrte- 
!  brate  animals.  lie  then  alludes  to  the  Uncinated  Calamar; 
catight  by  Banks  aj>d  Solander  in  the  southern  ocean 
[Sepiad.k,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  2r»3].  and  to  the  fragment  of  the 
cephalopod  weighing  one  hundred  pounds  obtained  by 
I  the  French  natarali«a  in  the  Athone  ocean  under  the 
I  line,  and  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Garden  of  Planto 
f  at  Paris. 

Tile  Dihninrhinli'  CepAalopoih  an-  divided  b\-  ProfeMor 
Owen  into  two  tribes,  the  Decapoiia  and  the  Octi^pouu. 

The  Derapoda,  besides  the  possession  of  ten  arms,  are 
characterijied  by  having  a  pair  of  fins  attached  to  the 
mantle ;  by  having  the  ftinnel  either  adherent  at  the  an* 
tero-lateral  partji  of  its  base,  and  witliout  an  mtcrntl 
valve,  or  articulated  at  the  same  part  by  two  ball-and- 
socket  joints  to  file  mantle,  and  provided  '.vith  a  valve  in- 
ternally at  Its  aj»ex  ;  bv  having  fleshy  appendages  to  the 
branciiial  heails,  and  fjlamiular  appendages  to  the  biHarr 
ductH :  by  having  generallv  a  single  oviduct  with  detached 
supeiadikil  glands;  and  lastly,  by  the  shell  Or  ludimeat 
being  single,  mesial»  and  dorsal. 

Professor  Owen  conriders  flie  Deenodoot  tribe  to  be 
that  which  k  most  neiu-ly  allied  to  the  Tetrabranchiate 
order,  and  he  leu'ardt  Spirula  as  the  tvj>e  of  the  &nt 
family  of  the  Decapodous  tribe, or  tbatwhtcK iflUliediateljr 
succeeds  the  Tetrabranchiata. 

The  following  are  the  Ikmilies  of  the  Deeapoda  w 

1.  SnsQuna :  genus  Spirula, 

2.  Bthmmtida :  genera,  JSlflsimitirer,  Lam. ;  Aetimoe^ 
max.  Miller ;  Pnendobelui,  Blainv. 

3.  Sfpiad^r  (Cuttle-fishes) :  genus  Sfpia. 

4.  Teutliulfr  :  (  alamasies  i  ;  thus  divided  : - 

A.  Funnel  with  an  internal  valve,  and  articulated  at 
its  base  to  two  ventro-tatetal  cartilaginoaa  pronn- 
nenccs  of  the  mantle. 

Cienci-a :  — Semo/ff/i/Ai*,  Blainv.;  Dtligo,  Cuv.  ;  Orni^ 
ehotetUhu,  lioit. ;  iloMiia.  Owen ;  Sepida,  Leacb 

B.  Tunnel  unprovided  witfi  an  iatetaal  va>ve.  nnd 
adherent  at  the  anliero«lateraI  pacts  of  its  baK  16 
the  mantle. 

Crcnei-a  :  —  L  '/igoptif,  Lnm.  :  ^^ni!i,-/ii,i.  T.<.-arl). 

Of  the  tribe  Octopotia  the  Profeissor  observes,  that  be- 
sides wanting  the  lorn;  tentacles,  they  are  alao  eharae« 
terised  by  the  want  of  mantlc-fiosn  and  oopscqncntly  are 
limited  to  retrograde  progression  while  swimming ;  their 
acetabula,  he  adds,  are  sessile  and  unarmed,  and  they  have 
two  oviduct.s  but  without  detached  glands  for  secreting  & 
nidamentum  :  the  Decapods  have  a  single  oviduct  Mdd^ 
tached  glands  for  secreting  the  nidamentum. 

The  Octopods  are  thus  arranged  by  Professor  Owen:» 

1st  Familv,  Ttttaeea :  genus  Argfmauta,  Linn. 

Snd  Family,  Hilda:  fenen  OiietfM*,  Leaeh ;  BSedamt 
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Xeaoh.  [BunnnrR;  BsussoraoN;  CmuMXifooA  ; 
CoRNir  Ammoxis;  GoNiATtTKs;  NAtrraos;  Papbr  Nau- 
tilus; PoLVTRALAMACEA :  Sepiad.s  ;  SpiRDuiut ;  Tbc- 

TETRACE'RATA .  [PoLVBhANCH  iata.] 
TETRACHORD,  ilu' Greek  name  for  any  part  of  the 
scide  cODawting  of  tour  nute^.  the  highest  oV  which  is  a 
perfect  finuth  to  the  lo  .M'st.  Thus  in  the  common  diatonic 
ScAU  <wc  «uume  a  knowledge  of  this  article  throughout) 
we  h»ve  the  following  tetrachmds 

cnEF,  DEFO,  EFGA,  GABC  ABCD,  BCDK 

We  tiespairof  piving  anything  like  a  -irili^ifarfoiyar count 
of  Ihf  Greek  music ;  not  that  we  thmk  tlie  ditiiiult y  lies 
in  the  Grt  i  k  writers,  bat  in  the  nKumcr  iii  \\tu(  li  thi  \  have 
been  treated.  It  was  an  assuniptiun  that  tlie  naliun  which 
produced  models  such  as  the  modems  could  not  surpass 
tn  trchitectute,  sculpture,  and  perhaps  in  painting,  was  to 
l>e  eotuMered  is  necessarily  possessed  of  a  sptem  of  muMic 
•pproaching  to  perfection.  Their  writers  on  the  subject 
were  to  be  taken  as  havinc^  an  agreement  vith  each  other, 
which  was  to  be  detected  and  cstabUshotl,  any  apparent 
«liscrepancv,  however  evident,  notwithstandii)^.  The  nu- 
merical relations  which  were  the  objects  of  inquiry  in  the 
settlement  of  the  parts  of  the  scale  pivc  the  subject  the 
air  of  an  exact  science  ;  and  explanations  which  required 
the  assistanoe  of  the  scholar,  the  mathematician,  uid  the 
musician,  were  undertaken  by  persons  who  were  deficient 
in  o;)e  chnracliT,  if  not  in  two.  The  const'iiuenee  been 
sitch  a  mass  oi  cont'nsion  :is  thi'  woild  never  .saw  in  :inv 
other  subjt  (  t  ;  ■\vriters  whu-e  undeda'xintrs  recjiiired  them 
to  say  somethins;,  copying  absolute  contradictions  from 
different  other  writent;  mhem  gUd  to  adopt  anything 
intclUeible,  whether  true  or  not ;  others  ogsip,  unable  or 
nnwitlrag:  to  itate  the  nmplest  facts  of  their  own  pre- 
iiii-e-i.  that  their  read*  are  not  e\en  ni;u!e  aware  which 
of  the  ino.it  reniarlvuble  opp(.'?ite  upiiiious  thi  y  mean  to 

adopt. 

\iie  intend  in  the  pre)*enl  article,  without  looking  into 
any  motlem  writer,  to  draw  from  Ptolemy  and  Euclid, 
writers  who  are  known  to  be  tiuatworthyon  other  subjects, 
all  eoneeminiir  the  tetmchoid  that  we  can  find  to  hear  the 
ehiinirtpr  af  certainty  and  precision, and  to  bo  likely  to  nid 
:in  unbiassed  reader  in  approacliing,  should  it  please  turn 
.vo  to  do,  the  nwss  of  different  aecounls  which  liave  been 
jfiven. 

All  parties  seem  agreed  that  the  Greek  scale,  which  at 
first  consisted  of  only  two  or  three  leading  conionances, 
was  jnadnally  enlarged  until  it  comprehended  two  octaves, 

<  r  fitieen  notes.  It  1»  generally  stated  that  this  scale,  when 
It  was  what  we  now  call  diatonic  fa  word  which  means  the 
same  with  us  as  with  the  (ireeks;,  was  minor  in  its  cfaap 
Kictcr,  so  that  in  fact  it  would  be  represented  by 
ABODE  KG  A>  B'  C  D"  E'  F'  G'  A'. 
It  is  also  known  that  the  Greeks  were  early  in  possession  of 
the  mode  of  dividing  a  string  so  as  to  produce  their  several 
notes ;  and  that,  by  the  time  of  Ptolemy  at  least,  they  took 
the  rapiditv  of  the  Tibiations  (on  which  they  knew  the 
pitch  to  depend)  to  be  invenely  as  the  lengths  of  the 
Btrings. 

Their  scales  were  numerous :  three  were  considered  clas- 
stcai,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  and  were  called  enharmonic, 
chromade,  and  ^atonie:  the  two  Hist  wovds  not  having 
the  same  meaning  as  with  us.  The  remtimng  scales  had 

names  of  locality  attached  to  them,  Lydian.  Dorian,  &c. 

The  distinetion  between  the>e  lay  in  the  different  mode-i 
of  dividini:  the  octave.  a>  seems  to  be  now  trenemily  Hifreed, 
though  tliere  have  been  thtrsewho  haM'  ttunight  that  these 
terms,  Lydian,  xVe..  were  the  names,  not  of  scales,  but  of 
rinerle  notes. 

Of  enharmonic,  chromatic,  and  diatonic  scales,  Ptolemy 
lays  down  lilteen  from  Ids  piredeceisors,  and  ettht  from 

him?.eir.  Tn  each  of  them  is  an  octave,  and  all  of  them 
airree  in  two  particulars:  first,  ear!)  iias  the  lonrth  fuid 
filth  of  tlu'  I'undiiiiiental  note  ])er:'fet ;  .seeondly.  eaeii  li;u* 
Die  tetrachord  made  by  liie  Iniidauanlal  note  and  its 
fourth  divided  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
Afth  and  the  octave.  That  is»  if  we  call  the  notes  of  this 
octave— 

OPQFGKSC«; 

then  CP  is  a  fourth,  and  CG  a  fifth,  always ;  and  the  inter- 
vals CP,  PQ,  QF  are  severallv  equal  to  the  intervals  GR, 
R8,  SC>.  TThua  it  appeals  that  the  fourth  was  to  the 


Greeks  what  the  octave  is  to  ns.  tlie  unit,  as  it  were,  of  tiM) 
sissle,  in  the  subdivision  of  w  tiich  consisted  the  differences 
oftheir  systems.  We  now  give  a  tetrachord  from  each  of 
these  twenty-three  scales,  aissigning  the  intervals  first  by 
t!ie  taiio.i  of  the  vibrations,  next  by  the  numbt^r  of  mean 
seaiitoniis  they  contain,  as  in  11. e  a:lii:!e  Scai.k.  We 
prefix  tiie  Latin  renderin'^  of  Pioleniy  s  appellative*  from 
VVallis. 

And  iirst  as  to  enharmooic  scales,  which  are  mentioned 
flist,  and  seem  to  have  been  antient,  and  regarded  with 
faigfaappfobatinn. 

KAli<&>  *>(  .N'u;nl>»Ts  tif  \  ibrat'otii 


Mi'jin  S-mi'or.*-»  in 
each  Intrrvnl. 


C  P 

Qf 

C  P 

5  :  4 

36  :  35 

28  :  27 

3-86 

•49 

19  :  15 

39  :  38 

40  ■  30 

4-10 

••{4 

5:  4 

31  :  30 

32  :  31 

3-86 

•57 

5:  4 

24  :  23 

46  :  45 

3-86 

•74 

y  r 

■63 

•■14 

56 
•36 


Archytas 
Aristoxenus  ) 
EratoithenesJ 

Didv-mus 
Wolemy 

It  seems  then  that  the  enlixrmonic  system  WOldd  alknr 
only  of  the  following  notes  in  an  octave — 

CEPFGBQC; 
wher«  P  means' a  note  about  half  way  between  £  and  F, 
and  Q  one  half  way  between  B  and  C.  An  odd  scale  traly 
for  a  modern  musician  to  look  at;  but,  it  maybt',:i  t  inea- 
pable  of  ple:usuig  t'Heuts  to  tars  not  accustomed  to  music 
in  Pfi'^-''- 

The  chromatic  scales  come  next  in  order,  as  follows: 


MCh  I>twml. 

C  P 

Q 

QF 

r  Q 

Archytas     ,  . 

32:27 

243:224 

28:27 

12-94 

1-41 

•63 

Arisli'xeiris. 

mollis  Chroiiia- 

i 

tiea     .    .  . 

56:45 

29:28 

30:29 

•61 

•58 

Do..  Scsquialterius 

•66 

Chromatica  . 

37:30 

77:74 

80:77 

363 

•69 

Do.»toniciChK>- ) 

matieaEratos-  > 

6:5 

19:18 

20:19 

316 

•94 

■88 

thi'iics      .     .  ) 
ihd\  nius  . 

6:5 

25:24 

16: 15 

3- 16 

-71 

M2 

Ptofcmy,  mollis 

l3-i6 

ChromaticH  . 

0:5 

15:14 

28:27 

119 

•63 

Ptolemy,  inten.si 

Chromatica  . 

<r:6 

12:11 

22:21 

1-51 

1 

To  make  »^mething  as  like  as  we  can  to  these  icalcSi  we 

should  write  down  in  modem  music 

C        EK  F  G  BIp  Bt|  C» 

The  diatonic  veales.  Ptolemy  allows,  are  more  asrreenble 
to  the  ear,  and  his  speeitnens  are  as  follows:  we  shall 
now  write  the  scale  with  the  usual  letters  throughout. 


R;iliu  of  nMniVnuf  VibniioDi 
in  ta.  >i  ln'ort»l. 

Mod  Srmilonr*  ia 
rach  loUrral. 

C 

D 

C  D 

D  E 

K  y 

Archjias .    .  . 

9 

:8 

H:7 

28 

27 

2^m 

2-31 

•a? 

AristuTenus, 

mollis  diatonica 

7 

:6 

38:35 

20 

19 

2-67 

1-43 

•88 

Do.,  Intensi  Dia- 

tonica .    .  , 

17 

■  15 

19 :  17 

20 

1!) 

217 

]m 

•88 

Erato^•1l1ene^*  , 

9 

8 

9:S 

25U 

243 

204 

2-04 

•90 

Didvmus  . 

9 

.8 

10:9 

16: 

15 

204 

182 

M2 

Ptolemy,  mollis 

Diatonica  . 

8 

7 

10:9 

21 : 

20 

2  31 

182 

■fffl 

Dom  tonici  IKato- 

mca    •    •  • 

9 

8 

8:7 

28: 

27 

204 

231 

•63 

Do.,  intensi  Dia- 

tonica .  . 

10 

9 

9:8 

16: 

15 

182 

204 

112 

Do.,  aequabilis 

1115 

151 

Diatonica  .  . 

10 

9 

11:10 

12; 

11 

1-82 

These  M^ales  have  all  so  fkr  the  diatonic  ehanurter  that 

they  divide  the  tetrachord  into  two  larger  intervals  fol- 
lowed bya  smaller  one  :  the  scale  ofDidymns  would  Inv  ■ 
been  exactly  the  modem  untempereUdiatonicscale.if  he  had 
iavcked  ^  order  of  the  two  larger  intervals  in  ^'  " 
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tetnchord.  As  to  the  other  modUM,  the  Dorians,  Sec.,  there  is 
much  conAuioQ  in  Ptolemy  ra^etine  them,  arising  bom 
the  comiptneM  of  the  text,  wtdeh  Wultt  hw  endeavoured 

to  icmi  tl) .  Accor(l)nf»  to  him,  lh*>y  are  divisions  of  the 
octavf,  hoiiu'uhrit  niun*  fantastic  than  those  which  precede. 
In  more  reoi  nt  tinu>  tlu'  uli-a  hri>  been  started  ul"  tin  ir 
being  simply  ditteti  iit  keys,  or  ratlier  answerins:  to  differ- 
ent variations  of  the  diatonic  scale,  by  uaing  intermediate 
•emitonei  instead  of  some  of  the  notes:  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, we  fhink,  to  produce  authority  enough  for  thi*  eon- 
Jecture. 

If  it  were  true,  as  supposed,  that  the  two  oetayes  of  the 

Greek  sc.ik-,  lu'trintiini,'-  «av  witli  A,  •.vcrt-  minor,  it  would 
follo'.v  that  l^toli'iiiy,  m  his  diiituiur  i»t;dk'i>,  t'xhibUed  tht 
octiive  Iroiii  (  '  to  1'  ,  as  we  have  supposed.  Accordingly, 
the  principal  mode  of  exhibiting  the  formation  of  the 
oetave  from  two  tetraehords  and  a  tone  would  be  thf  one 
ire  hare  taken,  namely, 

(.C  D  E  Fj   (G  A  B  C) 
Shit  it  ia  tequentiy  supposed  that  it  waa  the  fottowing: 

C  (D  E  F  (O)  ABC) 
orths  foHomng — 

A   {  B   C   D   (  K  }    F   G  A 

On  this  point  we  ahall  only  say  that  there  never  was, 
we  believe,  »o  strong  a  union  of  the  three  characters  of 
scholar,  mathematician,  and  musician,  ais  was  seen  in  Dr. 
Siiiitli,  the  aullior  of  tlio  ITAnnoiiics.  He  hnd  studied  the 
Gt«ek  scale  attentively,  and  to  hint  tim  tiiiil  of  tite»e  me- 
thods was  a  matter  of  course.  '  The  Greek  musicians ' 
{HarmonieSt  1749.  p.  45),  '  after  dividing  an  octave  into 
two-fourths,  with  the  diazeuctic  or  major  tone  in  the  middle 
betwemt  fhemt  tad  ariwittinjc  many  primes  to  the  composi- 
tion of  musieu  ratios,  subdivided  me  fourth  into  three  in- 
tprvats  iif  vaiiou^  mritriiitudes  placed  in  vnrioiH  orders,  by 
whifh  thfv  iiihtinL'ui--lii.'d  their  kinds  of  tetnifliord.s.' 

\Vi'  do  not.  we  confess,  thonpii  :idmit1itiir  tlmt  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  and  probably  nupo«t>ibie,  tu  reconcile  tiie 
Greek  writers  with  themselves  and  each  other,  find  that 
sort  of  duKculty  which  Dr.  Bumey  owned  to,  when  he  said 
that  he  nelttier  understood  those  writers  himself,  nor  had 
met  with  any  one  who  did.  lie  was  a  musician,  and  was 
looking  out  for  an  intelligible  mode  of  arrivintr  ni.  and  dis- 
tributing 'He  most  :>Lrrte:d)le  foncor\ls.  with  a  sttoii^  pre-  ] 
dftermiiiiition  to  airive  at  niu^iial  tinth  oi  nothing.  Hut  ! 
the  Greek  writers  were  arithmeticians,  with  as  strong  a 
determination  to  tind  natural  foundations  in  integer  num- 
bers :  they  did  not  iisk  how  to  find  sounds  which  would  best 
suit  the  ear,  but  how  to  discover  triplets  of  ftaictioos  whieh 
multiplied  together  should  produce  four-fliirds  of  a  unit. 
Pleased  with  the  simplieity  of  the  ratios  which  c^ivo  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  oc  tave,  their  efforts  at  musunl  improve- 
ment were  eorifiiud  to  the  attempt  at  discovering  nia^rie 
numbers  to  till  up  the  intervals.  It  was  not  until  one  ot 
these  philosoj^hero  had  laboured  at  his  abacus,  and  tiusked 
his  metaphysies  to  ftnd  d  priori  confirmatioo  of  some 
qocsHon  m  aritfametie,  that  be  strong  his  monochord  and 
tried  how  his  scale  sounded:  it  would  have  been  hard 
indeed  il  his  ear  luid  relusett  to  sympathise  with  his  brain. 
In  all  probability  the  musicians,  whose  olijecl  w;is  simply 
to  pleads  laughed  at  the  arithmeticianii,  a^  Tycho  Brahu 
did  at  Kepler,  when  t)ie  latter  had  discovered  reason  for 
the  distances  of  the  planets  in  the  properties  of  solid 
bodies:  tlieylmd  motive  enough,  and,  beyond  all  question, 
reason  more  than  enough. 

TETRACHORD  {nrpaxopfov,  •  four«tringcd '),  in  the 
music  ol"  the  Greeks,  was  a  system  of  four  soumis,— as,  for 
example,  tile  diatonic  tetrachord,  c.  o.  k,  v  ;  the  chromatic, 
c.  c  |t,  D,  f;  and  the  enharmonic,  c.  c  i.  d  b.  k.  Hie 
antients  proceeded  from  the  key-note  to  the  oi  iave  by  two 
oonjoint  tetraehords;  and  so  far  as  the  diatonic  st  ale  is 
oonoemed,  they  and  the  moderns  agree.  In  what  relates 
to  ttie  two  other  seales,  so  little  is  accurately  known,  and 
the  Mihject  is  so  unimportant^  to  either  the  general  or  the 
musical  reader,  that  we  should  not  further  enter  on  it, 
even  ii  tlie  space  allotted  to  our  department  ^owcdof 
extenkion.    [Gknbra  :  Mr«i!c.  History  of.] 

TETRADY'NAM(3US  (from  r.Vropir. /our,  and  iivafitc, 
|»«wr),abotaniral  term  en)ploved  by  Linna>us  to  indicate 
UiechfliacteT  of  tluwe  flowers  which,  possessing  six  stamens, 
hftve  two  of  tliem  shorter  than  the  ottwr  four.  This  pecu- 
Inri^iiftaDd  oeihMivalyin  flie  pbaislidooging  to  the 


natural  order  Crucifere.  Hence  the  LtnnaMLn  olaM  Tetrad^< 
nuDia*  including  only  plants  with  the  staoiensamuiged  n 
this  nuinner,  is  an  exeeedtni^ly  natunl  one,  and  »  one  ol 

the  few  instances  in  which  a  peculiarity  in  the  stamem 
prevails  throughout  a  whole  family.  Didynamou*  is  tht 
term  which  expresses  the  existence  of  four  stamen*..  t»o 
of  which  are  snort  and  two  long.  This  character  existiio 
a  great  number  of  natural  tanulies,  as  Labiata>,  Scrophj- 
lanaceaD,  Bignoniacevp,  &c.,  and  ia  alwa^  preraleiit 
throughout  a  family  wIutp  it  exists.  ^  TIm  Limiaean  cistt 
Didynamia  is  founded  on  thu  peculiarity  of  the  stamen*. 

•fETRAGON  (properly  a  tour-angled  figure>,  a  tern 
usually  applie  d  to  the  8«]uare  only,  vbmi  USOd,  which  it 
Mjlduiu  i^.    [  Rkgular  Figures.] 

TETRAGON  I  A'CEuli,  a  natural  order  of  plants,  pW 
by  Lindley  in  his  Cur^  embrjose  group  of  incomplete  Dico- 
tyledons, ll  includes  the  genei* Tstragonia,  Aizoon,  Se- 
suvium,  and  Miltus,  which  are  generuly  placed  in  the 
order  Tlcddeie  or  MesembTyaceK.  The  reason  by 
Dr.  Lindhy  fur  this  separation  is  the  want  of  petd!>i  in 
these  genera,  as  he  cor,sulc!»  that  the  tendency  tg  pruduce 
jietals  in  the  MesembryaceSB  is  of  loo  powerful  a  nature  \f 
admit  exception.  The  relation  of  these  apetalous  Fic«- 
dew  to  Chenopodiacea'  i*  so  strong,  tliat  Dr.  Lindley  sap 
'there  is  no  character  to  distingui-sh  them,  except  Utat 
ovary  being  formed  of  several  carpels.' 

Like  Ficoideic,  this  order  possesses  thick  succuleat 
leaves,  which  in  many  of  the  species  might  be  used  at  i 
substitute  iHr  spinacn.  The  Ti-lragn/ni  i.tj  inta  i>  i 
native  of  New  Aealand  and  Japan,  and  is  used  by  tb< 
natives  of  those  count) ies  as  a  remedy  in  those  fbrmsi  of 
cutaneous  disease  called  scorbutic.  It  might  be  used  a 
cookery  instead  of  spinach.  The  Ahoon  canariente  and 
A.  httpanieum  grow  on  the  seai-eoosts  of  the  Canary  Itlo 
and  Spfun,  and  are  amongst  the  plants  wttieh  yield  tods 

after  btn-ninir. 

TKTR.VGOXO'I.OBtTS'  from  Tlrramc./our.  ycoy.a.  -i.-'gU, 
and  >efiic. /'''"  ,a  eenus  of  jilants  i>elo[icini;  t>i  tb.e  pnpi.n/- 
naceous  diviikiuu  of  the  natuuU  order  I.ecuiniiiussi;.  It  cvn^ 
tains  herbs  with  broad  leafy  stipules,  trifoliate  leaves,  wingst 
petioles,  alternate  leaflets  and  flowers  seated  on  axillaiy  pe> 
duncles,  furnished  with  a  biact.  The  calyx  is  tubular  5-clefl, 
the  wings  shorter  than  the  vexillum  ;  tlie  stigma  is  funnel- 
shaped  and  beaked  ;  the  legume  is  cyliudncal.  fumislidd 
Nv  ith  four  foliaceoos  wings  which  give  itn  4<c€nieicd  s^ 
1)1  arance. 

7*.  purpurfttsi  (purple  winged-pea)  is  a  pilone  plant  with 
decumbent  stems,  entire  ohovate  leaflets,  bracts  !ong«r 
than  the  calyx,  and  a  glabrous  legume,  with  globose  se«^i>. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  soutli  of  Europe,  and  has  dark  puni* 
flowers ;  a  variety  is,  however,  found  with  flowen  of  s 
dark  yellow  colour. 

There  is  also  a  varii  ty  called  T.  p.  minnr,  in  which  ■ 
stem,  leaves,  and  U'trumes  ;ue  nnudi  smaller.  In  south  t 
regions,  where  this  plant  grows  in  perfecUun,  the  unripi. 
)ei:umes  are  cooked  and 'viten  in  toe  same  amoocria  we 
fat  French  beans. 

There  aw  four  other  species  of  Tetragonolobua,  aH  et 
them  inhabitants  of  Eiiroy)r.  In  general  appearance  the^ 
very  much  re^emtde  the  npecies  of  Bird's-foot  trefoil 
■  Lotus and  in  gardens  are  well  ailapted  lor  oniaineintiag 
roek-work.    They  are  b<  si  propagated  by  s^'cda. 

TETRAHEDRG.X  a  solid  of  four  faces  ,  a  term  usuallr 
applied  to  the  reirular  tetrahrdmn.    [Regular  FM30mss.J 

TETRAO.  rTKTKAOMU.V.J 

TETRAOGA'LLUS.  Mr.  J.  E.  Giay'a  name  for  a  gnra* 

of  birds,  placed  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  in  theanbbmilj  Lafk^ 
ph  .niur.  of  the  I'aniilv  PhisU'.nideB,  Ettmplc.  lorWO- 
^rj/'ujt  NigeUii.    Uil.  ind.  Zool.) 

TETRAOfNID^,  Sr.  Leidi'h  name  for  tiie  GraoM 

family. 

Linnaeus,  in  Im  last  edition  of  the  Sgrtema  Naturtt, 
places  the  genus  Tetrao  at  the  end  of  his  flilh  order,  (#al> 
liner,  next  to  the  genus  Nimida.  The  OaUintg  ooms 

betw  een  the  (Ir  dhf  atid  the  Pa^s^^rft .  the  genus  Strulht9 
is  the  last  of  Uie  Older  GruUa\  and  the  genus  Columba 
the  first  of  the  order  Paxseret. 

The  Linnean  genus  Tetrao  is  veiy  extensive,  comphsu^ 
not  only  the  true  Grottse,  bttt  also  the  Ftanoolin%  nv* 
tridsres,  and  Quails. 

Cu  vier,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Bigne  Animal, 
the  THrtu  (Tetrao,  Linn.)  under  his  fourth  order,  Gom- 
naeh  {GcUlina,  Linn.),  placing  tbm  between  the  FImb* 
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tanls  {Phatianus  Ijnn.)  and  tlie  Pigeoiiii  {Colnmba 
LiDo.). 

This  KKtX  genus  in  the  arrangement  of  ("uvier  in  more 
comprehensive  even  tbttl  that  oi  Liunau^,  lor  it  includes 
the  loll  owing -nibgiiMm: — L  Lu  Coqt  d«  Brut/ere  (T«- 
trao,  Lath.);  2.  the  lagopUtft  or  Snow  Ftetridges  {Per- 
drix  de  neige);  3.  the  Gangn,  or  Alfa  gen  (Pterrx/es, 
Tcmm.);  4.  the  Partridges  {Perdix,  BriM.);  comprising 
tlu'  Francolins. the  ordinary  Partridges, the  Quails,  and  the 
(\ilui.i  or  Partridijes  and  Quails  of  America ;  u.  tlie  Tri- 
d'lrtj^lf  (Laccp..  Hi'mijyultut,  Temm.),  including  Turnix 
(Bonap..  Ortygu,  1)1.).  and  111. ;  6.  Tlie  Tina- 

mous  CPinamut,  I^ath.,  CryptunUt  VX.,  Ynamhtu,  D'Azara). 
Of  thin  laat  aaib^^mu  Cuvier  nawln  tint  mom,  tiM  Ftmu 
of  Spix.  hsre  sfall  s  mtall  tnl  hidden  under  the  ftsthers 
of  tlif  rump  ;  ollicrs,  thr  Tinamus  of  Spix,  Iiave  no  tail  at 
all.  and  tiicn-  nostrils  are  placed  a  little  larther  backward  : 
ajiii  he  aiklsthat  one  should  distinguish  Rhyncli'ittis  o\  Spix, 
which  has  the  bill  stronger,  without  aav  furrow,  alishtly 
liTched  and  depn«ed,  wUh  tbe  aoilrib  pieroed  towuda  its 

bOM. 

Rfr.  Vigon  plaee*  the  TOrmmida  amonir  the  Ruoiibs, 

ftbservinc:  that  the  groups  which  form  the  family  are 
chiefly  distintruished  in  modern  systems  from  thotic  of  the 

Phasjiiiinu/'  by  their  more  simple  appearance;  by  the 
absence  m  (&cl  ot  those  ornaments  to  the  plumage,  and 
those  naked  or  canmculated  appendaires  to  the  cheeks  and 
head,  so  conspicuouif  in  the  latter  lamily.  but  which  are 
leduced  in  the  present  to  the  mere  space  that  encircles  the 
eye.  The  still  weaker  conformmtion  of  the  hinder  toe 
tends,  Mr.  Vigors  observn*,  further  to  separate  them ;  for 
thi-.  number  in  the  Tftnionid'C  becomes  shorter  and 
?Ri.Ju;Uly  l  eaker,  until  it  irs  coinp!ef<*ly  iwt  in  some  of  the 
eroups.  Thus  viewed,  Mr.  ViL,nu>i  i-»  of  opinion  that  the 
family  under  consideration  holds  an  intermediate  station 
between  the  P/tatianiilar,  where  the  hmd  toe,  althoiiirh 
articulated  high  oa  the  taniu,  is  yet  comMratively  atrontr. 
»nd  the  SlruMitmidie,  where  it  i*  genenily,  if  not  always, 
deficient.  He  further  rem8rl<>  f'l  it  the  giouixs  whii  h  eorii- 
pose  the  Tetraonidte,  corresiior.din-'  with  those  llittt  loim 
the  eetuis  Trini't  of  r.iinui'U'>.  m  i  to  ne  immediately 
united  to  the  precedme  tainiiy  by  means  of  the  (^enus 
fryptonyx,  Teram.,  which  rcsemljles  them  in  the  similar 
appendage  of  the  plumage  of  the  head.  Thia  group,  he 
thinks,  leads  directly  to  Cotnrnix,  ftiia.,  and  the  true 
Perdix^  where  it  has,  he  observes,  been  generally  airantfed, 
md  fivm  irhieh  it  has  been  chiefly  sepaj-ated  by  the  deliil- 
.iation  of  a  nail  to  tlie  hiiKh  r  toe.  From  r-nl:  r  .Mr. 
Vieor«i  praeetd.s  to  Ptcntcltif,  Teuitu.,  wliich,  by  its  hail- 
pliniK  il  t.ir.-us.  Is  intermedial*  between  that  ^eiurs  ami  the 
me  Tetrad,  By  means  of  I^^npm,  (,'uv.,  in  which  the 
oes  as  well  the  legs  are  feathered,  Mr.  Vigors  arrives 
a  the  singular  eeaw  Si/rrhaptett  iUt  which  is  imme- 
liatcly  connected  with  Ortygi»  of  the  same  author  by  the 
;ntire  deficiency  of  the  hind  toe.  With  these  L'roups.  in 
lis  opinion,  the  genus  Tinnmus,  Lalii.,  corre»pun'.is  by  tlie 
ilight  conformation  of  the  same  member,  the  joilit  oi 
vhi -h  is  feeble  and  the  nail  scarcely  developed.  This 
rrnup  leads  him  back  sir  iin  to  Cry;;/o«yx,  which  has  no 
lail  to  the  joint  of  the  hinder  toe.  The  whole  of  these 
ant-mentioned  groups,  thus  united,  correspond  also,  Mr. 
/igura  obaenres,  in  the  shortnees  or  weakness  of  their  tails, 
fhose  of  the  Trtmtmidep  which  exhibit  a  weakness  or  de- 
b  ieney  in  fhu'  hinder  toe,  lead  Mr.  Vj:,'orfs  to  the  threc- 
(.ji  d  groups  ot  the  >^lrufhiuiii<ltt\  with  the  bill.s  of  which, 
nore  paiiieuhirly  that  of  }ihi-<i.  llujae  of  some  species  of 
rinamut,  he  observes,  correspood.  {Natwai  Affiniiie* 
heU  emmect  the  Ordtra  and  AMtilw*  ^Btrdt^  in  Linn, 
fVttfM.,  vol.  xiv.). 

Mr.  Swahnon  makes  tite  Telraoimdtw  fbrm  the  third . 
hmily  of  Rasorrs,  and  states  that  it  is  composed  of  the  i 
?artrid{re8,  Gmuse,  and  Quails;  all  of  wlueh  agree  in  the  ; 
jxhenie  shortness  of  their  tails  and  of  their  hind-toe  :  | 
hey  iue  aku,  lie  observes,  remarkable  for  a  total  want  ol  i 
hat  brilliancy  of  plumage  which  so  eminently  characterises 
he  Pavonidee^  between  which  ftmily  and  the  Strut h  to-  \ 
wUf  he  plaoca  the  Taratmidm.  Hie  xenus  Cryptomjx, 
le  obaerves  (a  small  group  of  Oriental  biixls  highly  beau- 
iftil  fW>m  their  elegant  form  and  the  texture  of  their 
;reat«'i,  has  been  thouirht  to  cotiiieet  tlie  two;  a  supposi- 
lon,  he  rf-niarks,  by  no  nn.ins  !tniHol>al)Ie,  yet  requiring 
inslopeal  proof.    He  then  noliees,  as  lol lowing  these,  the 

Arouse :  those  of  the  cokier  latitudes,  be  adds,  oonatitute 


the  genus  Telrao,  while  Ptrrrjclet  includes  such  as  inhabit 
tlie  ;ind  sands  of  Africa  and  Southern  Europe.  The  northern 
pari-s  of  our  empire,  he  observes,  still  Aimish  us  with 
several  fipecies  ;  but  he  laments  tlie  extarminatiM  in 
Britain*  of  the  laigest  and  most  noble  grouse  of  Euicpe* 
the  cock  of  (he  roek  (eoek  of  the  wood  must  be  meant). 

Mr.  Svfliinson  goes  on  to  point  out  how  sometimes  the 
side  feathers  on  the  neck  of  the  male  grouse  are  developed 
in  a  singular  manner,  so  its  to  resemble  little  win^s— a 
character  mostly  eontined  to  the  American  species  {Te 
traotirx  I  niMltu  and  Cupido).  He  also  adverts  to  the 
several  new  additions  to  tnis  group  bronijht  hooie  by  the 
expedition  under  Captain  (now  Sir  J ulaij  Franklin.  The 
African  and  Indian  Ufoose  iPleroetea)  hwre,  he  remarks 
frequently  very  pointed  hul^  and  the  hiiid>toc  is  very 
small :  heat  with  them,  he  ol>sei  ves.  appears  to  be  as  essen- 
tial as  cold  to  the  (rue  trrousc.  But  he  notices  one  specify, 
Pt.  setarius,  Temni.,  which  extends  its  iar.i:e  to  the  South 
of  Fmnce.  He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  that  neiu-ly  all 
the  Grouse  have  the  toes  and  legs  more  or  less  covered 
with  soil  featheia ;  but  that  thi«  character  disappears  in  tb« 
Phrtridfes-<«n  exten^ve  gioup  scattered  over  nearly  all 
partji  of  the  Old  World,  but  unknown  in  the  New,  wnere 
they  are  represented  by  the  genus  Odontophvru-i,  Viei)!. 
In  the  (Quails,  he  oliserves.  we  have  the  niiniatuu'  resem- 
blance ui  PartiidK^s,  but  (he  tail  ts  bO  sttoit  as  to  be  nt  arly 
imperceptible.  Closely  approaching  to  the  true  quails, 
we  have,  he  remarks,  the  genus  Ilentipodius,  distinguished 
by  the  total  absence  of  the  hind-toe ;  and  he  adverts  to 
the  extreme  pugnacity  of  these  little  birds,  a  disposition 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Javan^  and  other  Indian 
natioiiR  with  '»vhom  (piail-fiirhting  is  even  a  more  fascinat- 
ing amusement  than  cock-fii^htinaf  is,  or  rat  her  w.i.-* — iW  we 
are  happy  to  say  it  is  miu-h  on  tlie  deelitie — in  Kurope. 

Mr.  Swainson  then  calls  attention  to  that  singular  race 
of  birds  in  Tropical  America  called  Tinamoun  bV  some  of 
the  Bianlians,  and  JKmun^  by  D'Atara.  With  scarcely 
any  tail,  their  body  is  thick,  and  Mr.  Swainson  remarks 
that  their  whole  appearance  reminds  the  observer  of  a 
pifiTOV  Bustard,  v, liKu  jiroup.  he  thinks,  they  jjrobubly  je- 
prcM  nt  in  the  New  World.  '  A.-  for  their  ilesh,"  says  Mr. 
owiuniion  in  conclusion,  *  we  hiive  uUen  ta»tcd  it,  and  con- 
sider it  both  in  whiteness  and  flavour  infinitely  above  that 
of  the  partridge  or  pheasant.  We  believe  these  birds  never 
perch,  as  some  suppose,  but  that  they  live  entirely  among 
nerbat^e,  principally  in  the  more  Open  tracts  of  the  intenor. 
{Classification  of  fiirds.) 

In  the  Synopsis  at  the  end  of  the  votunie.  "Mr.  Swaimon 
plaees  thi'  Petraonideg  in  the  same  reiativv;  position  :is  that  . 
aluu  e  assiirned  1o  them.  He  thus  li.-tiiu's  the  ^  Tetrmnniir/', 
Partridges  and  Grouse :'  - '  Bill  and  tail  very  short.  Hal- 
lux elevated;'  and  he  comprise*  under  the  fiunily  the  fol. 
lowing  genera  and  subgenera : — 

Cryj)tonyx,  Temm. ;  Odontophnnu,  Vieill. ;  Ortygit, 
111.;  TT///'/,  with  the  subgenera  Tetruo.  lAim.,  Lagoput 
\\  illuKhl.y,  J  tfrurut.  Sw.,  Pterorlex,  Tcmm.,  and  &m- 
//  f/  -/v  (;v,'Sw. ;  J'l  rJu:  Bliss.,  with  thei^ubireiiera  I'l^rdix, 
Chtttopiut,  Sw.,  Coturnix,  Bliss.,  Pttlopac/tus,  Sw.,  and 
Ortyx,  Steph. ;  Cryptunis,  III.,  with  the  aubgenn*  Cryp- 
turus  and  Nothuritt,  Wagl. 

The  Prince  of  Canino,  in  his  liirds  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  makes  the  UaUitug  the  third  order  of  his  second 
subclass,  Gratlatorrs ;  and  this  order  comprises  the  familiM 
Pi/-n>rh<_Uc\  P/i'j\i<;/tida',  Tetraonider,  and  Cryptundte, 
The  order  r.ext  in  succession  to  the  Ga/linte  is  formed  by 
the  Grailee. 

The  Pteroclidee  include  the  following  sublaaulies  aod 


1.  Synrhf^time. 

Genus,  Syr r hapten,  HI, 

2.  Pteroelinm. 

Genus.  Pferortfx,  Temm. 

•  H'T  iIm-  :irt;cl»' »rri-Ai:,7iT.  Pir  Mtrrnpt  lU  mijlnjducti  'a  lim  •lOO* 
Ixvii  fuilaoMl  up  Willi  «v«cv  prii<i|i<».t  of  (oocew  itt  the  patciXti:  M  itijuu  uf 
Bri-vlnlluinr.  In  an<l  tli>>  mrlv  jvirt  nf  1^.'<9,  lliat  nobtrman  rnrirml  at 
hi,  •rnt  >n  ScnlUnrt  forty-rour  of  t\im#  DuurniAcriit  Rmiiie  :  ilwj  were  al. 
old  <ni<unr<]  l>inl(.  and  aimol  ti«rx>-thinl»  of  lhi-"m  Mri.  !\,  n«.  They  »rrr  <«il- 
IfTic'i  in  .''wiMrii  wilh  Iff*' t"*'** '""t  "Tipcuio  Mr  I.  1  I  i '  I.  Mr.  Ki>»i-li 
BiiKl  iti  'I"""!  tn  Iporrt  nrcudalhnnr.    liU  l.i>!4.J  (|  nuura  i^nl  pnit 

iuto  (he  fnrL-il,  jtoH  n-tjimrd  xnothrr  ihsIIkd  io  a  livrtc  :iviaxy.  Ilul!i  rxprtl- 
nipnU  i>iircm!f|i'<l,  »nil  il  aas-i-tiiinrj  thai  vrvont)  niiir  yoim£  liinU  k*d 
UsMi  ;i..i.:-ti.  a  ciiit  in  ihr  fi^nun  nf  F..rt'.  tiiiu- «.-ri>  ti  e.     .1  uu- in  th., 

avi  f>  I  \  (Til  II' iT»  (f»ni»lr»  of  lliiitk  (.ma.r:. 

In  l!t.is  tiiri^  «iTc  x-nl  to  the  Unrh«w  of  \lliol  ct  lllair,  and  trv«ral 
irrtr  rurwanl^d  to  tlw  Eul  of  Dviby  at  Kn»»I«Blqr,  wlma  Sm  )wasf  tiMtls 
wete  baiebeil  in  wius  to  OwMSnHvar  ISSSt  «r 'htM  V«m  Msk 
vkU  vim  lut  ksndfifc 
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The  Teiraonidte  comprehend  the  following  subiamilics 
mtlgmtmi— 

1.  Pertlicinan. 

Genera,  Lophortyx,  Bonap. ;  Ortyx,  Steph. ;  Franco- 
Untu,  Briss. ;  Prrdix,  Bonap. ;  Stariia,  Bonap. ;  Colurnix, 
Temm. ;  Bo'Ki'na,  Boiiap. ;  Tetrao,  Linn. ;  and  Lagopus, 
Vieill. 

The  Cn/plurtdof  consiiit  ol"  th«  sulu'aiuiiy  Urtyguia;  and 
the  i^enits  ()rtyei$.  111. 

Mr,  G.  B.  Gray,  in  hw  List  of  thf  Genera  of  Birdt, 
amngwthe  Tetraonida  between  the  Phasianidee  oodthe 
OUamdUim,       the  follmvins;  suhfamilies  and  gencn:^ 

1.  Perdicinte. 

Gtncm,  I\/iizot/u-rit,  G.  R.  Gray;  Ptilopachtu,  Sw. ; 
Ithagmm,  WagJ. ;  l^rwa,  Iloilirs. ;  Pternistes,  Wajrl. ; 
Franeolinus,  Bnss. ;  Chacum.  ]lod::^.  :  Perdix,  Antiij. ; 
Arborophilti.  Hodn. ;  Cotumix,  Aaliq. ;  RoiltUm,  Bonn,  i 
OdontophnruK,  Vieill.;  Or^, Steph.  \  Lofkmigai^  Bonap.; 

2.  TetnoninR. 

Gi^nen..  Trtrao,  Linn.;  Lyruru \ .  f^w .  ;  Boriftfa.  Biias. 
{Boitmta,  Bonap.) ;  Centroctrcut,  Sw . ;  L<m;i>pus,  Bim. 

3.  Ptfrm'lin.i'. 
Genera,  Pteroclet,  Temm. ;  Syrrhapte$,  111. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  gtvw  the  ^oajrnui  of  ill  theee  genera, 
and  sufficiently  uuineioua  they  are.  Hie  aame  author,  in 
his  Appendix,  itates  that  Ckaeura  thoald  have  before  it 
CV/ccaftj*.  Kaup ;  and  din'i't.*  the  wm\<-v  fo  lulil  ni  ar  \\w 
^enus  Alecloris,  Kaup,  Tflrao,  Gm. ;  also  to  suid  the  fcenas 
Orna-^.  Kuup.  He  further  remarka  that  Okr|i!p«lcff  ia 
nymons  with  T/tinomrun. 

We  bhall  endeavour  to  iUimtrate  thia  article  witli  exam- 
plea  of  the  Aatutal  hiitorv  of  the  i^rouse  properly  »o  called : 
an  acoount  of  aome  «f  the  leading  forms  of  the  family, 
taken  in  mmv  exten^ve  aeiiae»  vill  be  found  under  the 
respective  titles. 

Edbofban  Oaouai. 

The  following  species  are  European  : — Tetrao  Uro^a/lus, 
the  Capercailzie,  or  Cock  of  the  Wood ;  Tetrao  hybridu^, 
Spaxrm.  {Tetrao  meditM,  Meyer),  the  Hybrid  Groiue,  ge- 
neraHv  considered  by  onutholofnats  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
the  Capercailzie  and  the  Black  Cock;  Tetroo  TVlrirfgenus 
Lyruru^,  Su  .  i,  the  Black  Grouse  or  lilach  Cock  ;  Bouasia 
Europeea,  the  Hazel  Grouse  or  Gflitimtte :  Lafxopus  Sco- 
ticus,  the  Red Grousf  :  /yvi'  ^x/v  intitu-,  jlic  Common  Ptar- 
migan ;  Lagopu9  tcrrrstri^,  the  Hock  Ptarmigan^  La- 
gopus  Kiliceti.Xhe  U'lHoir  Ptarmigan;  Lagopiamnchy- 
*  daetjflu$t  the  Skort'toed  Ptarmigan ;  PteroclA  ortnariut^ 
the  8and-Groute;  Pterodet  tetaritUy  the  Pin-Bailed 
Sand-Gnmie. 

Of  these  the  Black  Cock,  the  Red  Grouse,  and  the  Com- 
mon Pturmii^iiii  an-  British;  to  wt'  tniM  tliaf  wl- 
may  now  add  the  Capercailzie,  restored  by  the  prai»c- 
woilhy  care  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  and  others.-*- 

We  select  aa  an  example  the  Common  Ptarmigant  la- 
grrput  mutwt. 

Descrif,'i-,)i— Winter  Plumage  (Male). — Pure  white  ;  a 
black  buiui  jM  ueeedinjr  from  the  anirle  of  the  bill  and  tra- 
versing the  i-yi  - :  kiU'iul  t;!i1-it'i\tli<  is  black,  terminated  hy 
a  white  border;  iVtt  ami  toes  wtU  covt-ttd  with  wooilv 
featliers;  above  the  eves  a  naked  space,  which  is  termi- 
nated by  a  small  dentilated  membrane  ;  these  naked  parts 
are  red ;  clawa  hooked,  subulate,  and  black  :  bill  black  ; 
trts  ash-coloured.  Length  about  fifteen  inches  and  a 
quarter. 

II  niter  Plumoi:*'  'Fmnnfc). — DifTerin::  from  th^^t  of  Ihr 
male  in  having  the  naked  space  above  Ihe  eyes  less,  and 
no  black  eye-band.  Smaller  than  the  male;  the  length 
ahnnt  fourteen  inches  and  a  half. 

I'i-ifect  Summer  Piumag$  (jOld  Male-j.—Top  of  the 
head,  neck,  back,  acqnhii,  and  the  two  middle  tail- 
feathers,  as  well  as  the  upper  covertR.  msty  ash  crossed  by 
numerous  riir/iiir^  of  Jt  (.  p  blin-k  ;  breast  and  sido  varic- 
jjated  with  fi-aJhcrs  ol"  iiu-  >.uiif  colour,  ainonL:  wIik-Ii  arc 
aiwHys  found  a  t^rent  ti\imher  of  feath(  i>  ii  lii  cp  hku  k 
varied  with  some  scattered  zi^raes  of  a  bi  ijilil  nisi-culour; 
black  eye-hand  always  distinctly  marked ;  throat  most  fre- 
quently white,  but  often  marked  with  blackish ;  the  whole 
of  the  belly,  abdomen,  lower  eoverta  of  the  tml,  wings, 
^vin  j  covi-ii  .  and  fcet  pure  white;  eye-beowa  huge,  of  a 
lety  livay  red. 


Female  aiways  distinguished  by  the  total  absence  of  tl:e 
black  eye-band,  and  to  be  recognised  also  by  tlie  ton*  c< 
her  plumage,  which  has  leas  white ;  the  head,  all  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  the  neck,  the  breast,  the  flank&,  nnd  Out 
abdomen  streaked  with  transverse  bands  ef  bright  nut? 
and  black,  with  a  j^ood  deal  of  reeularity ;  only  the  nuddk 
of  the  belly,  ttic  Uet.  ;i;id  llio  win?^  arc  pure  whit*. 

Tlie  Young  are  marked  with  vt-ry  fine,  ash-colourr\L 
black  and  rust>-ish  streaks.  ('Temm.,'&c.'i 

N.B.  The  bird  fitrured  by  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  crre^  wori 
T/ie  Birds  of  Eurofie,  imder  the  name  of  Laeopua  rttpet- 
trit.  The  Roek  Ptarmigan,  with  great  doubt  tv  thai  acutt 
oraitholoTist  M  to  its  identity  with  the  North  Ainctima 
speciLM.  a})pi'ar<,  !icconriii'.r  to  Tciiiininrk,  to  be  tlw  femak 
Ptaj-iuigaa  in  ber  uotti  tt  suinintr  plum-ige. 

The  neiclt/-/iii/r)i<''t  i/oung,  accordinij  to  Mr.  Ma<?gilli«- 
ray,  are  covered  witli  a  lifrht  yellowish-grey  down  patcli^' 
on  tiie  back  with  brown,  and  have,  on  the  top  of  the  he^ 
a  light  chestnut  mark,  edged  with  darker  chestnut.  VihR. 
first  fledt^«d  they  are,  he  saj^  verj-  similar  to  the  ronne  « 
the  T^'lI  GrnitM",  Init  l>;in('U(l  and  -polti-d  ui:!i 'b:ii:h,fv- 
ri'(iili^li-\ I'llovv  :  but  Ibi-i  phinmi.'t'.  b>-  :uid-,  .--ttuii  i  iian^t->. 
sii  that  in  the  bi'unnii::i£r  i-f  Auiru^t  many  of  lite  yellow 
brown  feathers  ot  the  back  are  exchanired  to.  othirs  s{X)iid 
and  barred  with  nale  grey  and  brown,  and  the'undor  p&r . 
are  white  as  well  tia  the  winga.  In  conclusion,  he  stales, 
that  these  young  birda  become  white  ihe  first  winter,  hk» 
the  old  ones.    (History  of  British  Btrdw 

This  Ptarmigan  is  supposed  b)  sumc,  aj>d  wit-ii  cixx. 
reason,  to  bi'  the  Lif'/'i'v  of  Pliny  ( A'a/.  Hist.,  lib.  \  .  r 
4M),  who  notices  its  excellent  flavour,  and  states  that  its  :<k 
with  their  *  hare-like  hair'  gave  the  bird  its  name.  I:  * 
the  Teirao  lag<nm$  of  Linnsus ;  Lagopu*  culgaria  oC fleet- 
ing; Pemiee  ae  Montagna,  Perrnce  alpettre,,  and  Laf^" 
bianco  of  the  modem  Italians ;  Perdris  blanche  and  W- 
note  blanche  of  the  French ;  Perdiz  hlcuica  of  tlie  Spajn».S; 
%-hiii'hiilia  and  Haasen/iinisi^i  J]',iltlhvhn  of  tJie  Gir- 
mans;  /fy/j^  of  the  Norwegians :  h'>i/}.k  irre{m»le  i,£iii]- 
(female)  of  the  Icelanders;  'I'.n-iii.r-hnu  of  the  Nmthe^t 
Gael ;  and  Coriar  yr  Alhun  of  ihi'  NVi  l  h. 

Geographical  Distribution. — North  of  Europe:  Lap- 
land, Norway,  Sweden,  Russia.  The  Alpine  dtabridso 
the  middle  and  south  of  Europe.  Xortn  America:  Hr 
islands  lying  in  the  south-west  of  ltaffin"s  Bay  Sairi.hr  : 
h!<rh  hills  keeping  near  the  snow-lme ;  Churt  hi!!  R.  -- 
'  i'i L^^klln  :  ]{ichanl>(.iii  :. 

In  tile  Biitisli  Islands  it  was  formerly  found  in  tht-  N'l'Tti 
of  England,  and,  as  its  Welsh  name  indicates,  in  W 
but  it  no  longer  oceun  in  those  localitiea,  nor  is  it  to 
met  with  in  ueland. 

Mr.  Alai-trillivi ay  (//■/  !'  •.'/  <fr>ri!:\h  Birds  i  slate*  1  hi 
it  inhabits  the  hu^c  an  l  \m  ;n iuT-l  ratci  summits  of  rh' 
I  liigher  mountains  of  tSr  niiiklii-  and  n':.i  li  m  divi^;o^^  cf 
Scotland  ;  but,  he  adds,  that  even  in  the  transition  nine<- 
of  the  south  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  msmtX 
the  mountains  of  which,  being  more  than  two  thootsai 
ftet  hisrh,  seem  wen  adapted  for  it,  no  individuals  anr  nt: 
met  witii  *  I  li  iv.'  l";  •  |i:rTi;Ty.'  says  this  observinc  *• 
door  nikluiiiliA!,  •  ckaacd  it  uii  Itonaval  and  other  m^.  ■ 
tains  in  Harris  :  and  it  is  .said  to  ot-cur  on  Eaehdla  in  .S  i  "i 
I'ist.  on  the  Park  and  llig  hills  in  Lewis,  on  thf  ('uiL:n 
and  Strath  niount.iins  in  Skye.  as  well  as  in  Mull  and  Jiin. 
On  all  the  elevated  summits  of  tlie  north  of  Scotland  it 
not  uncommon ;  and,  on  m<»t  of  the  Gtampiana.  but  rtft- 
cially  the  great  granite  and  slaty  masses  from  winch  :>.  jf 
the  sources  of  the  Dee,  the  Spey.  and  the  Tay.  il  m«y  '.-i 
■•aid  to  l>f  even  abumiant.  (in:.!  numbers  ni-i  .ui-ual't 
killed,  but  as  the  haunts  of  this  Ptarmigan  arc  not  so  e»>»)t 
accessible  as  those  of  the  brown  species  i  iMgrymtStotiewei. 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  lie  extenninated.' 

Food,  Habit*,  <$v-. — The  summer  food  of  the  I*lArBii?r- 
consists  principally  of  Alpine  heiries,  and  in  winter  of  tS 
shoots  of  young  heath.  Mr.  MacsrilHviay  found  in  th? f 
crop'i  a  lanri'  (pia^ililx'  of  r:\--.h  trm-u  tuiLrs  of  f'<i//ntta 
i'i/r/v.  I'ut  iniutn  Murt  i/i'iiy.  and  I'jnpt  {rum  ntgrwn.  ti" 
iai^-i'st  Iniirments  no?  fxccediiiLr  fiM-tweltths  ol'  an  irh  >  r, 
length.  He  adds,  that  leaves  and  twitrs  of  /'aci-fjic»« 
/  iil»-idM,  Satix  herbacea,  seeds  of  vanous  Jmnetitui 
Ctfperaumt  and  other  planii,  with  berries  in  autaani.  ai!* 
form  part  of  their  food,  which  is  thua^  be  obiRvea,  turtle 
iiio.-t  ])art  the  sami'  a.>  tbat  of  the  Red  Giouae*  OT,  aa  b 
terms  it,  the  Brown  Ptarmigan. 
The  tuthor  laat  quoted  givet  the  following  dcaetipti »• 
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«r  flw  ludiifi  of  thit  ipeeies  from  penonal  obMrvation: 

■  These  beautiful  '.lirds.  while  feudin?,  ran  and  walk  among 
the  we»ther-lx'ateii  aiid  liehen-crustca  fragments  of  rock, 
from  which  it  is  vcrj'  difficult  to  distiiiiiuish  them  when 
thtty  remain  motioiuess,  as  they  invariably  do  should  a 
p>er»on  be  in  sight.    Indeed,  unless  you  are  directed  to  a 

fiarticular  spot  by  their  stmoge  low  croaking  cry,  which 
las  been  compared  to  tlie  munih  Mream  of  the  mi&sel- 
thnish,  but  winch  seems  to  me  much  more  like  the  cry  of 
a  frofi,  you  may  paiss  through  a  flock  of  Ptarmigans  with- 
out observing  a  sinulo  individual,  althouffh  some  of  them 
may  not  be  ten  yards  distant.   When  squatted  however  they 
utter  no  sound,  their  object  being  to  conceal  themselves  ; 
and,  if  you  discover  the  one  from  which  the  crj-  haji  pro- 
ceeded, you  generally  find  him  on  the  top  of  a  stone,  re^uiy 
to  t^noK  OS  the  lOMneiit  you  show  tn  uidication  of  hott- 
tiltty.  If  ym  throw  a  itone  «t  him,  he  risee,  utten  his 
call,  and  in  immediatelv  joined  by  all  the  individnals 
around,  which,  to  your  surprise,  if  it  be  your  first  reneon- 
tn\  you  see  spring  up  one  bv  one  from  the  ban*  ground. 
They  ijenerally  fly  off  iu  a  loose  body,  with  a  direct  and 
inodemtely  rapid  flight,  resembling,  but  lighter  than,  that 
of  the  Brown  Ptannigan,  and  settle  on  a  distant  part  of  the 
mountain,  or  betake  tiiemselTCS  to  one  of  the  neighbour- 
summits,  perhaps  more  than  a  mile  distant.' 
In  winter  it  appears  that  the^se  birds  associate,  forming 
floeks  of  fifty  or  more  ;  and  it  is  also  stated  that,  during 
this  season,  they  burrow  under  the  snow,  thus  giving  cuun- 
tonam  e  to  the  statement  and  cut  of  Olaus  Magnus,  copied 
by  Gresner,  shovi-ing  that  ihe  'Urogalli  minores'  he  hid 
*  rab  nive :'  to  be  sure,  this  retirment  is  Mid  to  be  of 
rather  long  duration — ^two  or  three  months,  and  '  sine  cibo.' 

Mr.  Maegillivray  states  that  early  in  the  spring  the 
Ptarmigans  separate  and  pair.  He  describes  the  ni  .-,t  .is 
a  slight  hollow,  scantily  strewn  with  a  few  tw  igs,  and  stalks 
or  blades  of  gra.ss :  the  eggs,  as  reijularly  oval,  about  an 
inch  and  seven-twelfths  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  from  one 
to  twotwelt  hs  across,  white,  yellowish-white,  or  reddish, 
blotched  and  spotted  with  dark  brown*  the  markings  ^^'^ 
loni^  than  those  on  the  eggs  of  the  red  grouse.  Bw 
states  that  the  young  run  about  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
shell,  ami  iUe,  from  the  first,  so  mnibie  and  expert  at  con- 
i  i-aling  themselves,  that  a  pti>on  who  has  accidentally 
fallen  in  w  ith  a  brood  vcryseluom  succeeds  in  capturing  one. 
The  parent  bird  it  seems  has  recourse  to  tibe  same  strata- 
jgenw  as  the  partridge  and  other  gallinaceous  birds  to  lead 
the  intiuder  mm  her  little  ones.  *  On  the  sammit  of  the 
Harris  mountains,'  says  Mr.  Maegillivray,  '  I  once  hap- 
pened to  stroll  into  the  midst  of  a  covey  of  very  young 
ptaimi^^ans,  w  hieli  i[l^tautIy  s^al  ti  ied,  and  in  a  few  st  i  oiuLs 
disappeared  amont;  the  stones,  while  the  mother  ran  about 
within  a  few  yards  of  ine,  manifesting::  the  most  intense 
uixietv  and  pretending  to  be  unable  to  fly.  She  suc- 
ceeded so  effectually  iii  drawing  my  attention  to  henelf^ 
that  when  I  at  last  began  to  search  lor  the  young,  not  one 
of  them  conid  be  IbniMl,  although  the  place  wu  so  bare 
that  one  might  have  toppoaed  it  impoaaibilA  lior  them  to 
escape  detection.' 

This  specicji  ha-s  been  reared  in  eonfiiiement  without 
inv  great  difficulty,  and  has  bred  in  a  tame  state.  (Selby.) 

TEveryone  must  have  observed  the  numbers  of  PtumiRan 
irbicli  are  sent  to  this  couotiy  early  in  the  spnog.  Tlie 
shops  of  many  of  the  London  poulterers  are  then  pontively 
.vhitc  with  Ihem.  Tliese  are  imported  from  the  north  of 
K 11  roiM?,  where  thev  aix;  piineipall)  taken  in  snares  iniule  of 
ujrscnair.  Mr.  \arrell  states  tiiat  he  has  more  than  once 
'ound  a  hair  noose  round  the  neck  of  Norway  Ptarmigan 
jn  the  London  market,  and  that  others  have  found  the 
njne.  The  numbers  taken  are  immense.  According  to 
)k£r.  IJoyd,  whom  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  quote, 
>ne  peasant  will  set  fiom  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  of 
hese  snares  in  the  winter  season.  The  captured  birds  are 
ivpt  in  a  frozen  state  till  the  dealers  come;  and  one  of 
Jiese  dealers  will  sometimes  buy  and  sell  fifly  thousand 
^tarrnigan  in  a  season.  According  to  the  caleulation  of 
iir  .Artlitir  de  Cape!  I  Urooke,  sixty  thou.sand  of  tliese  birds 
irere  kUkd  during  one  winter  in  a  single  parish,  which  was 
lowcver  laige.  Afr.  Giant  infonned  Mr.  Yanell  that  he 
xna  assured,  when  m  Norway,  tiutt  the  number  of  ptar- 
jjiiT-an  killed  in  that  countr)-  every  winter  wiis  beyontl 
i.'licl":  two  thousand  dozen,  if  !N{r.  Grant  remembered 
j.i-ht,  "ii--  the  quantity  exported  I'loin  Diammcn  in  one  ship 
Jr  ii^ugland  in  1839,  and  great  nuipbers,  be  adds,  are  sent 

r.  Ci*  No.  uaoi. 


to  the  Copenhagen  market.  Mr.  Yan-ell  goes  on  to  slate 
that  besides  thoae  broiM^t  to  this  countiylrom  Drammen, 
great  quanttttes  are  also  leoeired  in  London,  duiuii;  tlie 
moi'.tl.s  of  1m  !),  ur.ry.  Mard),  April,  and  IMay.  tVom  Hersjen, 
Drontlu  iui,  and  otlier  ports  on  the  west  eoasl  of  Norway, 
from  whence  conveyance  is  obtained  for  tliem  in  the  boats 
which  bring  constant  supplies  of  lobsters  to  the  London 
market.  '  On  one  oocasioa.'  nys  Mr.  Yanell,  •  late  in  the 
spring  of  1838,  one  party  atupped  six  thousand  ptaimigaa 
for  London,  two  thousand  fyr  Hull,  and  two  thousand  tbr 
Liverpool;  and  at  the  end  of  February  or  very  eaib,  in 
March  of  the  present  year,  1840,  one  salesuuin  lu  Leaden- 
hall  market  received  fifteen  thousand  ptarmi^'an  that  had 
been  consigned  to  him  ;  and,  during  the  same  ivcek,  an- 
otiier  salesman  received  seven  hundred  capemOlies  and 
live  hundred  and  sixty  black  grouse.* 


OMDnoB  FiMinlgu  in  wlaUf  mad  Htmaa  {iuiuf*.  (Qmld.^ 

Asiatic  GroUSI. 
We  select  the  Pin-tail'  d  S  uiri-Grouse,  Ptcroclvi  srta- 
rius,  Ganga  Coin,  as  an  example. 

DMeriptuM,-—<jUi  Male. — ^Throat  blaisk;  sides  of  the 
head  and  front  of  the  neck  yellowislv^sh ;  on  the  breast  a 
large  cincture,  about  two  inches,  of  nisty  oransre.  bordered 
above  and  below  by  a  narrow  black  Imr.d  ;  head,  nape, 
rump,  and  tail-eoserts  streaked  with  black  and  yelluwi»h; 
back  and  scapulars  streaked  in  the  same  way,  but  towards 
the  end  of  each  feather  there  is  a  large  band  of  bluish-asli, 
succeeded  by  another  of  a  yellowish  colour :  lesser  axid 
middle  wing-coverts  marked  obliquely  with  cnestont'ied, 
and  terminated  by  a  white  crescent ;  greater  coverts  olive- 
ash,  terminated  by  black  crescents ;  belly,  aides,  al>domen, 
thitrh.s,  and  extremity  of  tlie  lower  (^overts  of  the  tail  pure 
white  ;  tail-feat  here  ternuuated  with  white,  and  the  external 
one  bordered  with  that  colour ;  the  two  middle  feathers, 
which  are  very  long,  slender,  and  of  loose  texture,  are  three 
inches  longer  than  the  othera.  Total  length,  withuttt  reck« 
oning  the  Toog  tail-feathen,  10  inchea  6  fines. 

Fernet  differing  much  from  the  male;  throat  white; 
below  this  part  a  larj;c  black  senieollar,  which  only  ex- 
tends to  the  sides  of  the  neck ;  the  cinctiU'u  laree  and 
orange-coloured  a-s  in  the  male ;  upper  parts  nearly  the 
same  ;  middle,  lesser,  and  greater  w  ini;-coverts  bluish-ash, 
then  an  oblique  redtSah  band,  and  all  the  feathers  tennl* 
nated  by  blaick  eieaoents;  the  two  long  tail-feathc»  «r 
filamenb  are  longer  than  the  othem  by  an  inch  and  alx 
lines. 

Young  b-fore  their  firtt  moult. — ^Plumage  le.ss  varie- 
gated ;  upper  parts  olive  clouded  with  ;ish  ;  the  white  of 
the  sides,  tlie  thiijhs,  and  the  alxiomen  is  barred  with  yel- 
lowish and  brown  zigzags.  (Temni.) 

Geographical  Di$trihtUioHi-^tirf  numerous  on  the  and 
plains  of  Persia.  Not  veiy  numerous  in  FVanee,  eo  tbe 
sterile  *Landes*  near  the  PywBeei>  end  along  the  ooaste  ot 
the  Mediterranean ;  leas  common  in  Provence  and  Dau- 
phinft,  where  they  occasionally  arrive ;  more  eommoti  in 
Spain,  Sicily.  Naples,  and  throutfhout  the  I-evant.  Tem- 
niinck,  who  ^'ivi's  these  loealities,  states,  in  the  fourth  part 
of  Ills  Manuel,  second  edition,  tliat  it  is  common  iu  Pro- 
vence, in  the  unciiltivaled  plains  of  Crau,  and  saj-s  that  it 
avoids  cultured  tracts,  and  only  inhabits  the  sterile  Landea 
of  the  south;  but  he  adds  that  it  is  abundant  in  the  Py- 
renees, and  that  it  is  to  be  found  all  the  year  round  in  tha 
maikets  of  M.adrid.  Mr.  Gould  states  that  the  species  is 
found  in  the  North  of  Africa. 

Food^  Habitt,  — Seeds,  insects,  and  the  young  shouta 
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oi  piants  fbrm  the  food  of  thu  8and-gTou»e :  but  its  wild 
nature  and  the  barren  places  which  it  frequents  are  adverse 
tu  observation ;  and  Httle  or  nothing  is  known  of  its  habits. 
The  nest  is  a  hollow  in  the  earth,  and.  accordinp  to  Tem- 
minck,  the  e^gs,  nearly  of  the  same  sire  at  each  end,  of  an 
Isabella  erey,  marked  with  small  brown  points  and  large 
black  patches,  are  only  two  or  tliree,  a  small  number  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  majority  of  the  Telraonidee. 


Pin-UiUtl  SiUtil-Orottse,  male  and  female.  ((Sould.) 


Akrican  Grousk. 

Dr.  Andrew  Smith  remark.s,  that  though  we  find  species 
of  Plerocivs  beyond  the  confines  of  Africa,  yet  the  majority 
of  those  now  known  are  peculiar  to  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  regions  souln  of  the  equator,  he  observes, 
have  furnished  nearly  as  manv  species  as  those  to  the  north 
of  it;  and  he  thinks  that  ho\\\  will  doubtless  afford  many 
additional  ones  when  the  yet  unknown  districts  shall  have 
been  thorouirhly  explored.  Each  of  the  known  species,  as 
far  us  his  observations  go,  has  a  limited  range;  and  should 
the  range  of  such  as  inhabit  the  unexplored  tracts  of  the 
interior  not  be  greater,  he  is  of  opinion  that  wo  may  in 
time  expect  great  additions  to  the  following  list  of  known 
species  which  he  gives : — 

Pteroclfn  ttrrnariiix^lamxn.s  Barbary  and  Senegal ;  Pte- 
nicles  gittluliiit,  Licht.,  Egypt;  Plerorfes  qiuuiriciiicluit, 
Temm..  Senegal ;  /'/^rorWrorona/M*,  Licht.,  Nubia;  Pie- 
rnrlpit  Lichlrnstririii,  Tcmm.,  Nubia;  Ptt-rorle/t  trieirirtus. 
Swain.,  Senegal;  Pteroctex  eTustiis,  Temm.,  Kgjpt  and 
Senegal;  Ptfroclrit  Tarhypetfg,  Temm.,  South  Africa ; 
Pteroclfs  bicinctiis,  Temm.,  South  Africa;  Ptentrli'^  xim- 

SUr,  Roux,  South  Africa;  Plerocles  mdctilosiiit,  Burchell, 
outh  Africa;  Ptfroclfs  gutturalin.  Smith.  Simth  Africa. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Pteroclen  setarius.  to  wliich  Mr.  Gould 
assiirns  North  Africa  as  a  locality,  is  not  in  Dr.  Smiths  list. 
We  select  as  an  example  Ptrrnrhx  ;^utturiili*.  Smith. 
Dfsrriptinn. — ,lf«/?. — Top  of  the  head  dull  trreen,  faintly 
freckled  with  black;  sides  of  the  heml  and  chin  stniw"- 
yellow;  eyebrows  yellowish-white:  space  between  the 
eye  and  bill  black ;  neck,  breast,  and  a  portion  of  each 
shoulder  intermediate  between  oil-green  and  sulphur- 
vellow;  bases  of  all  the  feathers  pearl-ffrey;  inmiodutelv 
behind  the  yellow  chin,  the  throat  and  sides  of  the  neck 
are  crossed  ny  a  deep  brownish-black  crescent.  Inter- 
scapulars and  scapulars  clouded  with  pale  reddish-brown, 
pearl-grey,  and  bluish-black  or  brownish-black,  the  latter 
generally  prevailing  towanls  the  quills.  Back  and  upper 
tail-coverts  pearly  grey,  strongly  tineed  with  brown,  and 
when  the  feathers  are  separated,  each  is  foimd  with  a  yel- 
lowish tint  at  the  base,  and  with  a  Mrong  satin  lustre. 
Secondary  wing-coverts  intenirdiate  between  Dutch  and 
reddish  orange,  with  the  base  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  inner  vane  of  each  pearl-srrey;  primary  wing- 
coverts  and  all  the  r|uill-feathers  umber-brown ;  secondaries 
narrowly  tipped  with  rusty-white:  tail-feathers  blackish- 
brown,  the  outer  vanes  edeed  with  pearl-grey,  and  all, 
except  the  two  middle  ones,  broadly  tipped  with  the  same 
colour  as  the  secondarj'  quill-coveil'^.  Helly  and  under 
tail-coverts  between  chestnut  and  reddish-brown.  Bill  and 
claws  dark  hom-colour;  eyes  dark  brown  :  toes  greeni'^h- 
brown.  Wines  when  folded  nearly  reaching  the  tip  of  the 
tail;  first  quill-feather  rather  lontrer  than  the  second; 
longest  of  the  tertiaries  intermediate  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  quill-feathcrs;  tail  wedce-.-.hnjied,  the  two 
middle  feathers  rather  the  lonirest  and  aciiininated  at  their 
extremities;  outer  and  irner  toes  of  equal  length.  Total 
length  12  inches  6  lines. 


Female. — ^Top  of  the  head  brownish-black,  spotted  with 
rusty-white ;  back  of  the  neck  dull  cream-yeilow,  freeij 
dashed  with  brown ;  sides  of  the  neck  ana  throat  pale 
honey-yellow;  back,  shoulders,  and  breast  brownish -black 
with  laree  cream-coloured  spots :  belly  deep  black.  barreJ 
with  pale  chestnut.  Under  tail-coverts  bright  chestnut 
towards  their  bases  barred  with  black.  Tail  blackish- 
brown,  with  partial  bars  of  light  cream-yellow;  and  all 
except  the  two  middle  feathers,  tipped  with  pale  redduh 
orange.   Length  1  If  inchet.  (Smith.) 


Plerode*  rotiUMlU  :  male  and  fnule.  (SmiUi.) 


Lnrnlittf,  F'Mid,  Ifnbits,  cfr. — Dr.  Smith  states  thai  thu 
species  was  first  discovered  in  lat.  25"  •«)',  about  eiehtr 
miles  to  the  eastwanl  of  I^takoo ;  and  it  wa«  when  h* 
remarked  its  crj*  to  differ  from  th.at  utten>d  by  Pfron't 
Tnrhy}>etes.  Temm..  that  he  was  led  to  susnect  that  it  w^ 
distinct.  He  says  that,  in  common  with  tnc  other  South 
African  species  of  this  cenus.  it  repairs  in  lanro  flocks  ■? 
regular  and  fixe<l  periods  to  localities  where  wafer  is.  and 
that  at  such  times  specimens  are  most  readily  procunpJ ; 
but  he  warns  the  sportsman  to  l>c  quick  in  his  moveroerrtit 
as  thev  scarcely  reach  the  water  before  they  are  a^ain  cm 
the  wing.  As  they  appmach  and  recede  from  such  spoti, 
they  almost  incessantly  utter  cries  resemblinjj  ticrt  tctrt, 
ttrrt  treet. 

Dr.  Smith  remarks,  that  from  observing  those  bink^ 
when  they  are  in  quest  of  water,  one  would  be  dispoael 
to  consider  them  gretrarious.  a  notion  soon  dusipatr^' 
when  their  feeding-tn^iunds  arc  discovered,  for  there  thef 
are  cenerally  dispersed  singlv  or  in  pai«,  and  tlie  occv 
sional  congregation  is  only  etfected  by  solitarj-  indi\idaal* 
suceossiverv  joining  others  who  are  on  their  way  from  t 
greater  distance.    Pterorles  etitturnli*  seeks  the  wa'rt 
abinit  ten  in  the  morning  ana  three  in  the  anem*xin,  »• 
seiubling  in  this  respect  Pterorles  Tiichyj-fteK,  whuh  i> 
habits  a  different  pai1  of  the  country.  Ptrrortfn  rariegu:m*. 
b«'  tells  us,  drinks  during  the  early  part  of  the  mommf, 
and  Pfrroclen  hiritirtiis  in  the  dusk  of  the  eveninjr  ».*4| 
early  part  of  the  nieht.    In  such  an  aminecment,  he  c> 
serves,  we  must  admit  design  ;  lor  if  all  the  various  icp<«Ml 
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were  (o  evperienee  thint  tt  flw  «une  tbne,  bodi'ddty  and 

diffii'ulty  would  oi:cur  in  quencliiiiu'  it,  owinp  to  the 

ri'ni'Kii  M'lirritv  of  wiiter  in  tlu'  ili^iltiita  luliubitt'd  bythesf 
l)ir;ls,  hundreds  of  llu'  same  spucu's.  even  ;t.s  it  is  at.  j)rfv.'at, 
are  oiteii  to  he  M-eii  trinsjing  the  blink  of  a  pool  lor  hours 
(oi^ether,  and  occiLsioually  disputing  for  the  fin>t  sip.  Dr. 
Smith  Sauod  gnm  tcpds,  eiiiti*  mod  ibuodance  of  gravel  in 
tlie  ■tomeehs  of  moet  of  the  individiieh  which  he  pracored. 
'Hie  iVmnlf  lars  two  or  three  egifs,  which  are  nearly  of  the 
banic  size  at  e;uh  iiid,  of  a  dirty-white  or  cifam-colour, 
marked  Willi  ini'^nihir  slroaks  luid  lilntilR^uf  pale  ni-sty 
and  pale  ^ey  or  ajtln  olour,  upon  the  Ijare  ground,  without 
•ny  care,  once  or  oflent  r  during  the  wann  seaiion  ;  and  it 
is  only  when  level  spot*  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  aggs 
cuinot  be  readily  obtained,  that  the  biros  of  this  gtmia, 
•coocdiog  to  Dr.  Smith,  bestow  any  labour  on  the  pr^anr 
tion  of  nestlinsr-places.  NotJiine,  he  adds,  is  ever  inter- 
posed bi  t'.vei-n  the  c^xirsiand  the  soil :  and  indft  d  whatever 
IS  c.'ikulated  to  separate  them  is  earel^illy  avoided.  AlnH)^t 
.Ls  soon  as  the  youiis;  escape  from  the  she!!,  the}  take  to  a 
wandering  life,  and  remove  from  place  to  place  with  the 
parent-birds  in  search  of  food.  (TitfMlraA'oitt  tkt  Zoth 
iogp  i/Somtk  4friea.) 

American  Grousb. 

America  possesses  several  species  of  pro  use,  consist- 
ing of  the  genera  and  subgi'iiera  Ihiini.sui,  or  Bonana, 
Telrao,  JLnKopun,  and  Cfntroceicun.  We  have  already 
aoticed  \hc  Huffed  G  route  [Bon  am  a],  and  here  idect  for 
example  Centroeerctu  urophatioims. 

Dcitrriptinn. — Male. — General  ground-colour  of  upper 

Slumage  light  hair-brown,  mottled  and  variMated  with 
ark  umber-brown  and  yellowish-white.  Baen  feather  of 
the  back  with  three  baiuls  of  ycilo'A  isli-v.hite  at  ecuial  dis- 
laiices  from  each  other,  ilie  lo.ve>t  iiai  iov,,  the  niiddie  one 
brt)ad,  and  «he  outer  one  at  the  tip  of  the  iValher  almost 
obsolete  ;  between  these  the  colour  ii*  hair-brown,  prettily 
marked  with  small  irregular  ziirzags  of  light  hair-wown : 
theae  oolmua  cnwa  the  shait;  but  on  the  wing-covers  and 
•leapalan  the  shafTs  are  all  marked  by  a  narrow  conspi- 
cuous line  of  yellowish-white.  On  the  tnil  there  are  iibuut 
eight  bands  of  this  colour,  the  lower  oiiea  being  tolerably 
defined,  but  those  towards  the  ends  obscure  :  liie  margins 
aie  zigzagged,  and  bordered  by  dark  umber-brown,  with 
irregular  zigzag  lines  of  the  same,  upon  a  light  hair-brown 
ground,  between  each  bar.  Quills  light,  and  almost  un- 
suutted ;  narrowed  extremities  of  the  tail  almost  black. 
Under  plumage  white,  unspotted  on  the  breast  and  part  of 
the  body;  but  dark  umber-brown,  approaching  to  olaclc, 
''II  the  lower  hah  of  l!ie  boily  am!  v<->.:'  <-f 'lie  flanks;  the 
latter,  towaids  the  vent,  maiked  iis  un  the  upper  plumage. 
Under  tail-coveits  black,  broadly  tipped  with  white. 
Feathers  ol'  tiie  thighs  and  taii»i  liirht  hair-brown,  mottled 
with  darker  lines.  Throat  and  region  of  tlie  head  varied 
with  blackish  on  a  white  ground.  Shafts  of  aU  the  ftetben 
on  the  breast  black,  rigid,  and  looking  Hkehairt:  scale- 
like  feathers  of  the  sides  white  and  thicker.  Uili,  which 
is  thick  and  .strong,  and  toes  blackish.  On  eaeh  side  of 
the  brea^t  two  prominent  naked  protuberant  es.  dostitule 
uf  hair  and  feathers.  ni(ire  forward  ttian  tiie  analogous  paiis 
in  TetraoCupido.  Un  each  side  of  the  protuberances  and 
higher  np  oa  the  neck,  a  tuil  of  featnen,  having  their 
shafts  considerably  elongated  and  naked,  gently  curved  and 
tipped  with  a  pencil  of  a  few  black  radii.  These  tufts 
H'cur  at  the  saiiie  part  as  those  of  the  Untied  (Iiouse,  but 
ire  placed  much  behind  the  naked  protuberances  in  the 
.pecimen  from  which  the  description  was  takiii,*  so  that 
iJiev  do  not  appear  intended  to  cover  them  when  not  in- 
flated. On  the  rides  of  the  neck  and  across  the  breast, 
kelow  the  pratubeiaaeeB,  the  feathers  are  very  short,  ngid, 
ind  acute,  overl^nng  each  other  like  the  scales  of  a  fish. 
iVmgs  short  in  nroportiou  ;  lesser  quills  ending  in  a  small 
>oiiit.  Tail  ratner  lengthened,  considn ably  .'ouiided.  each 
eatiier  lanceolate  and  gradually  attenuated  to  a  line  point. 
Han-i  thickly  clothed  with  feathsn  to  the  beae  of  the  toes. 
Uenfth  31  inches  6  lines. 

I^maU. — ^Whole  upper  pmmage,  tau,  wing-covers,  ter- 
lariea,  fimic  of  the  neck,  and  sidee  of  the  hraaist,  dark  um- 
ter,  or  bfaekish-brown,  and  yellowfah-white,  irrecrularly 
tarred  and  mottled  in  nearly  equal  quantities;  but  the 
lark  colour  formmg  larger  blotches  towards  the  base,  and 
Iw  ligliltr  ookur  bars  on  the  tips  and  itiipea  on  the  ahafia. 


Fore  part  of  the  belly  wnite,  barred  with  bhusk ;  hinder 

parts  black.  Plumage  of  breast  and  neck  of  0!xiin.irv  form, 
there  being  no  scale-like  feathers  nor  projecting  slialls  as 
in  the  nuile.   Length  22  inohes  6  lines.  (Anna  BonaiU 

Anii'i  iciuiii .  J 

This  is  the  Tf  trao  urnpha/iianut  of  the  Prim  e  of  Caui- 
no,  the  Cock  of  ihfi  l^laint  of  Lewis  uid  Clark,  and  the 
Pyamit  of  tlie  Kyuse  Indians. 

Food,  HMbitt,  4'-c. — ^The  favourite  food  of  this  species  is 
said  to  be  the  pulpy-leaved  thoni,  but  it  probably  leeds 
also  on  buds  and  benies. 

Tliis  gic-a.se  appeai>.  to  have  been  first  recorded  by  Lewis 
and  Claik ;  and  il  luis  since  become  familiar  to  the  fur- 
traders  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia.  Dr.  Richaidson 
gives  the  following  interestii^  acoouni  of  its  habits  by  the 
late  Mr.  David  Douglas 

•Ihe  flight  of  these  binb  is  slow,  unsteady,  ,and  affords 
but  little  ainuseiiu  nt  to  the  sportsman.  From  the  di.spro- 
portionately  smaii,  eunvex,  thiii-quilled  wing — so  tliin, 
that  a  vacant  space  half  iis  bro;ul  a  quiii  appears  be- 
tween each — the  flight  may  be  said  to  be  a  sort  of  flutter- 
ing, more  than  anything  else :  the  bird  giving  two  or  three 
cl^  of  the  wiiun  in  onidc  iueeeirioii.  at  uie  same  tine 
httttiedly  riring,  flien  mooting  or  floahng,  swinging  fVom 
side  to  side,  gradually  falling,  and  thus  pro<lucini;  a  clap- 
ping, whirring  sound.  When  startled,  the  voice  i.s  "  Cuck, 
cui  k.  rui-k,"  like  the  cuiiimon  Pheasant.  They  pair  in 
March  and  April.  Small  eminences  on  the  banks  of 
streams  are  the  places  usually  selected  for  celebrating  the 
weddings,  the  time  generally  about  sunrise,  llie  winga  of 
the  nuue  are  lowered,  buzzing  on  the  ground;  the  tail 
spi-ead  like  a  fan,  somewhat  erect ;  the  uore  yellow  OBSO- 
pliagus  inflated  to  a  prodigious  sise, — fhlly  hall  as  large  as 
Ills  body,  and,  from  its  soi)  juembranuus  subslaiu  e  l»eing 
well  contra.sted  with  the  scale-like  leathers  below  it  on  the 
breast,  and  the  flexile  .silky  feathers  on  the  neck,  which  on 
these  occasions  stand  erect.  In  this  grotesque  form  he 
di.splays  in  the  presence  of  his  intended  mate  a  variety  of 
attitudes.  His  lovti-eong  ia  a  confused,  grating,  not 
offensively  disagreeable  tone, — something  uiat  we  eanimi- 
t;ite,  but  have  a  ilitTieulty  in  expressing — "  Hun-hinr 
hiiir-r-r-r-h'M}"  endue.:  in  a  deep  hollow  tone,  not  unlike 
the  sound  iirodiu  eil  1  y  blowing  into  a  lur^e  reetl.  \e.st  on 
the  ground,  under  the  shade  of  Purshta  and  Artemnia,  or 
near  streams,  among  Phdlarix  arundi/tareu,  carefully  con- 
structed of  diy  grass  and  slender  twig*.  £ges.  from  thir* 
teen  to  seventeen,  about  the  rize  ofmose  ofOie  comnum 
fowl,  of  a  wood-brown  colour,  with  irregular  chocolate 
blotches  on  the  thick  end.  IVriod  of  incubation  twenty- 
one  to  tweiitv-two  days.  TTie  )ouMir  leave  the  nests  a  few 
hours  after  tfiey  are  hatched.  In  the  summer  and  autumn 
months  these  birds  are  seen  in  small  tioops,  and  in  winter 
and  soring  in  flocks  of  several  hundreds.  Pleatihil  through^ 
out  tne  barren  arid  plains  of  the  river  Columbia ;  also  in 
the  inteiior  of  Moith  California.  Thev  do  not  exist  on  the 
banks  of  tin  rivor  Missouri,  nor  have  tney  been  seen  in  any 


CMkaTftsrUBS.  Mate.  (BwdMOb) 


place  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.*  {Fauna  Boreali- 
.  imericana.) 

Xuttall  says  that  the  flesh  is  dark  and  leas  palatabte 

than  tluit  of  iither  species. 
TfilKAFLA.  rOBiow«8.1 
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TETRAROH  (rtrpaf^xtcX  from  two  Greek  words,  rignify-  I 
ing /of/r  and  to  f^vrr/i,  a  title  ii.s»h1  by  the  Greeks  at  a  j 
very  eai-ly  period  to  descnbt;  the  ruler  of  tacli  jjart  of  a  ; 
country  whic-Ii  was  divided  into  four  parts,  cither  on  account 
of  its  o'ccuMtion  by  different  tribes,  or  merely  as  a  political 
dhri^on.  Each  of  nieh  finir  paiti  iraa  called  a  tetrarchy 
{nrpapxff  or  nnalflpj^).  In  procen  of  time  the  title 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  rulers  of  dHnsrent  diTiaions  of 

the  same  roun'rv,  <^r  to  the  eliicfs  nf  diHVrent  tribes  inhabit- 
in?  the  same  cauntrv.  \\ithoiit  any  relVrcneo  to  the  num- 
ber tour.  In  this  scn-e  it  wa>  equivalent  to  l!ie  titles 
ethnarch  and  p/iijlarch.  Under  Uie  Roman  government, 
in  the  InttragBs  or  the  rppublio  and  under  the  emperors. 
th«*  were  levcnl  suchpetty  piiness,  independent  of  each 
other,  hut  tributaiy  to  B»nie.  Tlieae  MrareAf,  tfMiMfvA*, 
or  phijhrrhs,  were  either  the  le^timate  governors  of  their 
subject.s,  or  persons  who  had  received  the  title  and  govern- 
ment from  Home  as  a  mark  oflionour.  They  ranked  below 
those  other  subject  princes  who  were  permitted  to  retain 
the  title  of  kinc^. 

The  principal  examples  of  tetrarchics  arc  those  of  Thes- 
•lly,  which  was  antientlv  so  divided,  and  the  division  was 
again  made  Philip,  the  father  of  AJexaoder  the  Great : 
or  Galatia,  which  was  peopled  by  three  Gallic  tribes,  each 
of  which  was  divided  into  four  fetrarchies  :  of  Syria,  many 
of  the  j)etty  princes  of  which  bore  the  title  of  tetrarchs, 
esp(  1  iiilly  01  itain  jirinces  of  the  family  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Concernini;  the  tetrarch.s  of  Syria,  see  Niebulir's  History 
qf  Romfi,  ii.,  pp.  134-11. 

TETRAX,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  one  of  ttie  Bustakds 
placed  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Ctray  in  the  eobflunily  Ofodnuv  of  the 
tiunily  STRirrHioNtDiX. 

Example,  Oliftftrar,  Linn. 

TE'THKJUS.  CAIUS  PE.SUVVIUS.  a  Roman  senator, 
one  of  the  numerous  usurpers  of  the  Imperial  purple 
in  the  third  centurj'  a.d.,  who  are  distinguished  in  Roman 
history  by  the  name  of  the  Thirty  TvFants.  He  was 
goremor  of  Aquitania,  and,  after  the  death  of  several 
pretenders  in  Uaul,  was  made  emperor  tliere,  aj).  208, 
Dy  Victorina,  said  to  be  his  kinswoman,  and  the  wMow 
of  Victorinus.  He  reigned  for  a  tVw  years  not  unpros- 
perou.sly ;  but  after  the  accession  of  Aurelian,  finding 
riimself  unable  to  control  the  tvirbulcnt  and  licentious 
soldiery  who  sustained  his  power,  and  becoming  weary  of 
their  crimes,  he  invited  tlie  new  emperor  into  Oanlt  and 
resigned  his  usurped  dominion  in  tne  fbllowia^g  uaaner. 
Drying  the  resentment  of  his  troops  if  he  deemed  them 
openly,  he  pretended  to  prepare  for  an  enga£:ement  near 
CnSlons  in  Champae^ne,  and  then  betrayed  his  army  into 
tliu  liiir.ils  of  Anreliiin.  Gibbon  places  this  event  belbre 
the  (Icl'c  at  of  Zenobia ;  but  Vopiscus  (*  Anrelianus,'  Htstoria 
Augusta)  says  that  it  took  place  subsequently.  The 
trium]^  of  Aurelian,  a.o.  274,  was  ennobled  by  the  pi-e- 
eence  of  the  queen  of  the  East,  and  of  Tetricot  and  his 
eon,  in  the  train  of  captives.  The  deposed  emperor  was 
treated  by  his  conqueror  with  every  mark  of  <ustinction 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  made  corrector 
of  Lucania  according  to  V'opi.scus  and  other  vmters,  or  of 
all  Italy,  if  we  follow  Trebellius  PoUio.  His  son  Tetricus, 
who  had  been  made  C»sar  by  Victorina,  met  with  nut  les^s 
ibfonr  than  his  father  at  the  hands  of  Aurelian.  and  was 
honoured  iritll  senatorial  dignity.  On  the  coins  of  Te- 
tricus,  whidi  are  extant  in  prold,  silver,  and  copper,  we 
find  the  reading  iMi-.c.c.PKsv.TETRirvs.Avr,,  and  also 
IKP.TKTRiCVS.AVr. ;  with,  on  the  reverse,  i.mp.c.CLAVDIVS.AVO, 
which,  AS  Eckliel  .[)•"■!.  I'rt.  \uin.)  remarks,  would  im- 
ply an  alliance  between  him  and  Claudius  Gothicus.  Spon 
ijkiscAl.,  274,  Luted.,  1G8.))  gives  an  mscription  on  a 
marble  found  at  Kouen  with  the  titles  of  Tetneus  more  at 
length :  cwsTWD.  nmico.  NosiLissmo.  CABS.P.FJiva.L.i. 
Coins  struck  in  the  name  of  the  younger  Tetrieus  yet  re- 
main. (Trebellius  Pollio,  •Trinint.iyr.,'  in  the  Fiistoria 
Augusta:  Entropius,  ix.  13;  Gibbon.,  ii.) 

TETRODON.  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Plectognn- 
thi.  These  tishes,  instead  of  having  distinct  teeth  a.s 
usual  in  the  class,  have  the  jaws  provided  with  a  substance 
reaemblins:  ivor}',  formed  somewhat  like  the  bt^ak  of  a  bird, 
and  fitted  for  cniahing  enittaceous  animals  and  fiici,  upon 
whicn  they  live.  Bom  the  Tdndont  and  Diodon*  (Dio- 
don.  Linn.),  a  very  closely  allied  genus,  have  the  power  of 
inflating  the  bo<ly  with  wind,  or  rather  a  membrane  which 
extends  along  the  under  side  of  the  iibJonu  n.  which  causes 
them  to  4oat  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  without  the 


power,  it  is  said,  of  directing  their  course :  the  membrane 
when  inflated,  givt-s  to  the  fish  an  almost  spherical  form, 
and  is  usually  deft-udod  by  spines  and  prieklt-s.  The  pec- 
toral tins  are  rather  small :  and  besides  these  and  the  tail- 
tin,  they  have  one  dorsal  and  a  ventral  fin.  Tlic  Diodooi 
have  but  one  larie^e  tooth  above  and  bi  luw,  and  are  usuaUjr 
protected  bv  large  strong  qunea.  The  Tetrodons  are  di*- 
tiniruished  by  the  poaaeaston  of  four  ha^e  teeth,  the  ja«i 
being  each  divided  by  a  central  suture.  These  fishes  are 
confined  to  the  sea^ofwarm  climates:  some  of  them  ait 
called  C'tlobe-fishes. 

TETUAN.  [.Maroccc] 

TET2EL,  .1.  [TezelJ 

TEU'CRIUM  (from  Teueer,  son  of  Seamaadcr,  aid 
ftther-in4aw  of  Dardanoa,  Idng  of  Troy)  is  the  name  of  s 

genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  I.juniacrT 
or  Labiatfp.  It  has  a  tubular  5-toothed.  nearly  equal,  u: 
2-lipped  calyx.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  shorter  than 
the  calyx,  the  upper  lip  is  abbreviated  and  bipartite  ;  t.s? 
lower  lip  is  longer,  spreading,  and  trifid.  The  stamens  w 
much  exserted,  and  the  cells  of  the  anthers  are  conflmr.; 
and  spreading.  The  species  are  herbs  and  shrubs  inhabit- 
ing most  parts  of  the  eartht  nod  having  a  variable  habit 
and  inflorescence.  LTpwards  of  eeventv  species  are  df- 
scribed  in  Don's  Miller's  Dictionary.  Of  tne.se  compan- 
tiM-ly  few  are  known  in  this  countiy ;  some  of  them  sn 
niliivated  in  our  gaideni»  and  three  are  natives  «f  ths 
Uiitish  Isles. 

T.  SamHbmiOy  Wood  Germander,  or  Sage,  has  cordate, 
downy,  petiolate,  erenate  leavea ;  the  flowen  are  of  a  psk 
yellow  colour,  with  vioTaeeoos  stamens,  and  are  arnmfcd 

in  lateral  and  terminal  one-sided  racemes  ;  the  stem  li 
erect,  hispid,  pubescent,  or  ncarlv  Lrhihrow-.  It  is  a  ni'.ive 
of  Europe  in  woi>dv  hilly  situatuins,  where  the  ^^mI  i-  drt 
and  stony.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  piant  in  Great  Bntain. 
The  smell  and  taste  of  this  plant  resemble  verv  much  the 
hop.  In  Jeney,  where  it  is  called  Ambroite,  the  inhabit- 
ants nie  it  aa  a  substitute  for  hops  in  their  beer ;  aai  tf 
some  persons  the  bitter  given  bj  the  Germander  is  fit- 
ferred  to  that  of  the  hop. 

T.  f^nrdium.  Water  Germandtr,  has  oblong  sessile 
downy  serrated  leaves;  flowers  jiurjilish,  arranged  in  axil- 
lary whorls,  2-G  flowers  in  each  ;  the  stem  is  procumlwnt 
and  villous.    It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  tempeiate 

Sarts  of  Asia  in  boggy  w«t  plaecs.  It  is  a  rare  plant  in 
ritain.  Its  fresh  leavea  an  veiy  bitter  and  mtMr  paB- 
gent,  having  a  mell  onular  to  garlic.  It  had  once  a  gmt 
reputation  in  medicine,  but  is  now  seldom  used  :  it  micV. 
however  be  employed  in  cases  where  an  aromatic  bitter  a 
desirable. 

T.  Chamcedryt,  Wall  or  Common  Germander,  has  ovate 
inciso-serrate  leaves,  tapering  into  a  footstalk  ;  the  flowm 
are  reddish-poiple,  Mid  ainu^ed  in  axiUaiy  whorls  of  thns 
flowers;  the  stem  is  asecndiiy,  and  most  flnequentlyvQleas. 
It  u  a  nsttva  of  Europe  and  some  parts  of  Asia,  on  walls 
and  rocks  and  dry  places.  It  is  only  rarely  found  in  Gre&t 
Britain.  Tliis  plant  was  once  much  employed  in  medicine, 
and  entered  as  an  ingredient  into  the  celebrated  Portluid 
powder.  It  has  the  Ionic  aromatic  qualities  of  the  fiumlj 
to  which  it  belongs,  which  frequently  render  them  valosblt 
in  diseases  connected  with  depnsMd  powan  of  tlw  acrvoas 
qnrtem  and  digestive  organs. 

T.  JIfartffii,  Ckt-'niyme,  has  small  otvnia  quito  entire 
leaves.  v.itli  2-t  flowered  whorls;  stem  ereott  fcranched 
It  is  a  TLitive  of  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean.  When 
the  leaves  are  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  they  emit  a  vc- 
latile  aromatic  smell,  which  excites  sneezing,  and  on  tki> 
account  it  is  need  aa  an  errhine,  and  funub  an  ingredient  u. 
the  mUoit  atari  eoamuttu  of  the  '  Phannaooporia.'  It 
has  oeen  recommended  as  a  stimulsnt  snd  aiouialie  ic 
various  diseases,  Init  is  not  much  used.  Cats  we  Tcrf  Ibac 
of  it,  and  destroy  it  when  thev  get  near  it. 

T.  prilium.  Mountain  Poly,  Las  cuneated  oblong  or  linear 
leaves  with  revolute  edges  ;  whorls  few.  contlensort  into  e}o- 
bular  terminal  bead.s ;  stems  procumbent,  nuicli  linincbeJ. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Africa,  on  the  siMna 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Aeeovdiag  to  soil,  sitturtioB,  aai 
other  circumstsnoes,  it  asnmes  a  variety  of  forma,  whick 
have  been  reeo|[^iaed  ss  species  by  many  botanists.  M- 
Bentham,  in  his  monograph  on  Labiafa*.  has  placed  -Jt 
of  these  species  under  the  present.  There  are  otbe: 
species  of  Teuciuim.  chiefly  foond  on  the  shorCS  of  tbi 
Mediterranean,  called  Polies. 
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In  the  cultivation  of  thcOermnndi  r  a  dn  6oi]  and  shady 
ntnation  ate  best.  The  annual  kimU  are  beat  propatfuted 
hy  weds  sown  in  an  open  bolder.   The  pereoniaT  and 

^f^nlbby  kinds  nre  readily  incrcaied  bj  ffiviaioa  and  by 

cuttmtrs  oftho  voun^  wood. 

TF.l'THID.l':,  Professor  Owen's  luime  for  the  Cilamn- 
riei,  his  lourth  latuiiy  oC  Decapadous  Cephaiopod^.  ik- 
rived  from  Tmthon  {nvQo^),  applied  by  Arislotie  to  the 
ten-armed  Ma^akia  with  an  internal  homy  piate  or  ^la- 
Hut.  An  outiine  of  the  ftnuljr  wUl  be  found  in  the  article 

TKrHABaANCHlATA. 

Family  Character. — Animal,  body  somctimea  oblong  and 
depressed,  jjenerally  eloni^iited  nrid  eylindrietil ;  with  a 
pair  of  fins  varviag  in  tlieu-  relatavu  size  and  position,  ^it 
generally  broad,  shorter  than  the  body,  and  terminal. 

Shell  internal,  nidimentai,  in  the  form  of  a  thin,  straight, 
elons^ated,  homy  lamina ;  enc}ited  in  the  inlMtaiwe  ofthe 
doiBu  aspect  ofthe  nuuitle. — COwen.) 

Proftssor  Omm  divides  the  family  into  the  following 
lectiona: 

Section  A. 
Oenui.  ^^piotfuthi'i.  Bhnrt'-ille. 

Generic  Character. — Body  oval,  flattened,  with  narrow 
lateial  ftm,  extending  its  whole  length  ;  anterior  margin 
of  tlia  uuitle  unattaidied.  Horny  hoops  of  the  aeetabula 
with  denticulated  mariHna.  Gladhu  or  ludmental  shell 

loi^u'i'il  \vii!e.  fOwpn."! 

i!,xuniplp  S,^piuteui/iix  luli>^in{formis,  Riippel. 
Genus,  Loligo,  Cuvier. 

Generic  Character. — Body  elongated,  cylindrical,  pro- 
vided with  a  pair  of  rhomboui.al  or  triangular  fins,  ahorter 
than  the  body,  and  termiiml,  their  apices  generally  con- 
verging to  a  pmnt.  and  united  to  the  end  ofthe  mantle ; 

anterior  margin  of  the  mantle  finee.  Homy  hoops  of 
the  aeetabula  denticulated.    Gladius  long  and  narrow. 

(Owen. ) 

Example,  Loligo  i  nigarig.  The  common  Calfjnary,  or 
Pen-fish,  abundant  on  our  coasts. 

Genus  Onychoteuthit,  Lichtcnstein. 

Generic  Char(u:ter.—3ody  and  fins  as  in  the  genus 
Loligo  f  long  and  nairow:  Homy  hoops  of  the  tentacular, 
and  sometimes  ofthe  biaehial,  aoetabulapnxhieed  into  the 
form  of  hooks  or  olaws.  Gtadiiit  long,  broadest  in  the 
middle.  (Owen."! 

Genus,  Bassii.  Owvn.   [SapiADX,  vol.  xii.,  p.  WS.} 

Genua,  Sepiola,  Leach. 

Oerutriedmracter. — Body  rounded,  short ;  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  mantle  adherent  to  the  bacic  of  the  head :  fios 
advanced,  ctrcalar,  short,  subpednneolate,  distant  and  sab- 
dorsal.    Gladius  short  and  narrow.  (Owen.) 

£xample,  Sepiola  Rondeletii,  Leach.  ^ 
Section  B. 

Genus  Loligu^sin,  I^amarck. 

(Jf'/ieric  Character. — Body  long  and  cylindrical,  termi- 
nated by  a  pair  of  conjoined,  large,  round  fins,  Ibrming 
generamr  a  circular  disc ;  anterior  border  of  the  mantle 
adheKol  to  the  back  of  the  head  for  a  small  extent.  Ten- 
ttKula  very  long  and  slender  (firequentlv  mutilated).  Gla- 
dius long,  narroweit  ^in  the  nuddlc,  dilatod  posteriorly- 
(Owen.) 

Example.  Loll^opsis  /  >raiifi,  FClttMW, 
Genus  Cranchia,  Leach. 

Generie  (^ra^er. — Body  elongated,  sacciform;  ante- 
lior  nmm  of  the  mantle  adherent  to  the  back  of  the 
head.  Flmi  Aant,  nmnded,  sobpedunenlate,  approoduMte, 
dontal,  and  mbtanmnal.    GfaufttM  kmg  and  nanow. 

(Owen.) 

Example,  Cranrhia  scahrn.  Leach. 

Suc  h  are  the  arranfi^ement  and  definitions  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen  in  the  Cyclopeedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy. The  family  appears  to  us  to  be  truly  nalural ;  and 
the  definitions  are  very  accurate.  The  views  and  defini- 
tions of  other  authors  regarding  the  forms  belonging  to 
this  flimily,  and  an  illustration  of  the  forms  themselves, 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Sepia 

TEUTOBI  RGRR  WALD.  fGiuiMANY.] 

TEUTONIC  NATIONS  is  the  general  name  underwhich 
are  compriswi  the  different  nations  of  the  Teutonic  race, 
wliich  arc  divided  into  three  branches.  The  finst  branch 
eontains  the  Hii^h  Ocrmana,  to  whom  belong  the  Teutonic 
inhabitant*  of  Upper  and  Middle  Germany,  those  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  greater  part  of  the  Germans  of  Unuijr  i  y ; 
it  is  subdivided  into  the  Suabian  and  the  Francoman  miuur 


bninches.  The  second  is  the  Saxon  branch,  which  is  di» 
vided^  into  three  minor  branches :  the  firrt  of  which 
eontains  the  Frisians ,  the  second  contuns  the  Old  Saxons 

or  Low  Germans,  with  the  Dutch,  the  Flcminitrs,  and  the 
Sn\()!is  01  Tmti^vlvania  ;  antl  the  third  contains  the  EnjT- 
li.-h,  th?  Scotch,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America.  The  third  branch 
is  the  Scandinavian,  to  which  belong  the  Icelanders,  the 
Norwegians,  the  Danes,  and  the  Swedes.  Upwarda  ot 
eighty-two  millions  of  individnsJs  belong  to  tiie  Teutonie 
race.  The  Germans  amnunt  to  about  forty-two  millions,  thirty- 
three  of  which  live  in  Germany,  the  remaining  eight  or 
nine  millions  form  a  irreater  or  le.sspart  of  the  population 
of  East  PiUS4?ia,  of  Sv^iUtriand,  of  Hungary,  of  Transyl- 
vania, of  France  (in  Alsace  and  north-east  Loiraine), 
of  Russia  (in  the  Baltic  provinces,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  in  the  Crimea,  in  BcssaraUa,  and  in  the  German 
colonies  in  tlie  environs  of  Saratov  on  the  Volga),  of  the 
duchy  of  Sleswig,  and  ofthe  United  States  of  North  A  menca. 
especially  Pennsylvania.  The  English  amount  to  twenty. 
eij:ht  millions,  there  being  about  sixteen  miUions  of  Knfrhsh 
and  Scotch  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  two  millions  in  the 
Knnliiih  colonies,  and  aboutten  millions  of  Anj^lo-American:, 
in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  the  Frisians  is  about 
one  hundred  and  thir^  thousand,  in  the  province  of  Went 
Priesland  m  Holland,  tn  the  Mands  in  the  German  Ocean 
al'jna:  the  T)utoh  and  the  German  shore,  in  the  Saterland 
(near  Oldenbursj :,  and  in  the  islands  along  the  west  coast 
of  the  duchy  of  Sleswii;.  There  arc  about  three  mil- 
lions of  Dutchmen  in  Holland,  and  in  her  colonies  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  there  an-  about  two  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  Flemings  in  the  north  part  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  south  part  of  HMland,  and  in  the  north-east 
jmrt  of  France.  The  number  of  individuals  belonging  tc 
the  Scandinavian  branch  amounts  to  about  six  millions, 
among  whom  there  are  nearly  till v  thousarsd  Icelanders; 
one  million  five  hundrwl  fhoiisanJ  Danes  in  Denmark, 
in  her  colonies  and  m  the  north  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Sleswig  ;  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  Norwet^ians; 
and  about  three  raillionstwo  hundred  thousand  Swedes  in 
Sweden  and  in  the  pnwnt  Russian  movince  of  Finland, 
especially  along  the  coast  of  the  Golf  of  Bothnia,  in  the 
districts  of  Abo  and  Nyland.  and  on  tho  Abnd  isblllds, 
which  are  entirely  inhabited  by  Swedes. 

Light  hair  and  blue  eyes  in  the  northern  countries,  and 
brown  hair  and  brown  or  blue  eyes  in  some  of  the  southern 
countries,  are  characteristics  ot  the  Teutonie  race.  Their 
stature  is  generally  tall,  although  in  those  Tmnriaoeavoen 
tibe  Germans  are  mixed  with  Wends,  Sotabiaas,  and  Bohe* 
mian^,  many  of  the  people  have  the  broad  shoulders  and 
the  short  square  form  of  the  north-western  Slavonians. 
The  straight  black  hair  of  some  Slavonian  tribes  also  some- 
times appears.  The  mixture  of  Germans  with  the  south- 
western Slavonians,  such  as  Winds  and  Croatiaiu,  whose 
stature  exceeds  that  of  the  Wends  and  Bohemians,  is  more 
difiicult  to  be  distin^uuhcd,  the  black  straight  hair  and  a 
darker  complexion  being  almost  the  only  indication  of 
such  a  mixture.  The  mixture  of  Germans  with  Celts  in 
Beleium  and  in  the  adjoining  part  of  France  has  formed  a 
tall  race  which  differs  from  their  Teutonic  neighbours 
only  in  the  dark  colour  of  their  lim:  ind  their  blanteyaa. 
(Plate,  Scenen  am  dem  I'olkahben  in  lielgien.) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  distineuiith  the  descendants  of 
English  and  Irish  parents  as  beumf^ng  either  to  the  Teu- 
totnc  or  the  Celtic  race,  though  it  appean  that  wherever 
aquiline  noses  are  seen  among  the  lower  classes  they  are  a 
proof  of  Celtic  origin,  the  true  Teutonic  nos«  not  being 
aquiline,  but  either  straipht  or  currcd  only  in  its  upper  part. 
In  general  also  the  Teutonic  forehead  is  broader  between  the 
temples  than  the  Celtic.  (Clement,  Die  Nordgermanische 
Welt ;  Herder,  Ideen  zur  Philosophie  der  Gesehichte,  vol.i.) 

The  moral  and  intellectual  difference  between  tho 
Teutonic  nations  is  leas  remarkable  tiian  that  which  exists 
between  other  European  nations  of  the  same  race  with  one 
another.  Capable  of  stront^  and  violent  ])assion8,theydo  not 
easily  lose  their  self-control,  the  intellectual  ftinctions being 
more  developed  than  in  most  otlier  races.  Southern  nations, 
confounding  liveliness  of  feeling  with  intensity,  and  nervous 
excitability  with  moral  sensibility,  have  been  deceived  by 
the  cool  character  of  the  Teutonie  nations,  and  havo 
aeeiued  them  of  indilTerenee.  But  the  most  superfidal 
examination  will  showtheir  sensibility,  afact  which  isproved 
by  their  ooetnr.  The  Teutonic  nations  are  lew  exdtabla 
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than  the  Celtic,  tlie  Slavonian,  and  other  races,  but 
enpable  of  deeper  thoujcht.  Southern  nations  have  accom- 
pbahod  great  thing^^  by  sudden  cti'urt» ;  the  Teutonic  nations 
nav«  reserved  their  cntcrpirUe  for  vast  plana,  which  it  re- 

r"  t»  centuries  to  carry  into  effect  Thm  they  destroyed 
Roman  eni]3irf  aftera  stnicsjli'  of  three  conturieii,  and 
they  formed  new  ktngdoim  in  KvnoiJi-  iipo:i  new  nocial 
prinriples,  which  have  mamtiiiiud  tht  ir  vit^uurto  tin-  pre- 
sent day.  The  Normans  became  poucnul  wherever  the 
sea  permitted  them  to  effect  a  landini;.  The  Oomians, 
dimiBiabed  in  number  after  they  had  Mint  their  iwamia  to 
w«ct«m  Ettiope,  tamed  bock  towaidsthe  emt  part  of  their 
country,  lluti  occupied  by  Slavonian  nations,  which  thcv 
conquered ,  and  Gemianisedupon  a  plan  of  colonization  whicli 
eiiiiblt'd  tliem  to  civilise  the  east  cm  Eiirape.  Amllastly, 
the  Knghsii  colonies  hnvc  spread  over  tlie  vsurld  :  tlieir 
dominion  in  the  eii>t  ai.ii  in  the  west  is  tlie  result  of  i)]ans^ 
which  imply  more  bolduesis  of  coaception,  more  pruuetice 
in  execution,  and  more  reflection,  tmo  th«  conquests  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  the  ephemera]  power  of  Ni^leon. 

Tlie  same  character  of  deep  aiid  patient  reflection  ex* 
ercised  on  great  olijccts  appear^  in  German  philosophy 
and  in  the  inventions  of  tlie  Teutonic  nations.  The 
watch,  the  gun,  and  the  art  of  print intj  arc  Teutonic  in- 
ventions. They  have  subjupaled  the  power  of  steam  ; 
and  the  first  model  of  the  modern  sea-vessel  was  con- 
structed at  the  mouth  of  the  1£ider  by  the  handa  of  an  old 
Saxon  or  FHaian  ahip-biulder   (Clement,  ibid.) 

The  name  of  the  Tentoni  s  aii<  nmie  known  to  the  an- 
tients  by  Pytheas  of  Mansilia  ManM?ille\  who,  in  the  a^e 
of  vVlexander  tiie  Greut,  about  3J0  b  i  ..  -k^  cred  a  nation 
of  that  name  m  tiie  Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  and  on  the  ad- 
iacent  islands,  or  in  the  present  countries  of  Holstein, 
Slrswig,  Denmark,  and  perhafw  also  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremihr  of  Sweden.  It  leema  thai  they  had  long  been 
«e1(Ietf  there,  for  they  lived  in  houses,  and  were  acquainted 
wiih  aj^riculture  and  commerce.  Other  traces  of  the  name 
appear  later.  Atiiunc:  tlir  (V-ltie  tnljes  '.\liieh  ir.v;uled 
Greece  and  bt^Ktreil  lU-ijihi  m.ili'r  tin-  seeuud  Ikeunus 
278n  there  wiis  a  lienple  ealleJ  Tei'.tuiu>di;ici,  who 

afterwaros  paeiod  tlie  Ueiiespont  and  settled  with  tlie  Celts 
inGalatia,in  Aaia  Minor.  About  a  hundred  and  sixty  years 
later,  the  Komans  were  attacked  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones.  who  came  from  the  same  counfr>",  where  they  had 
been  seen  by  Pvlheas.  llii-  Tr  itii:iic  ons:i;i  nf  the  ( 'inibri 
has  been  disputed :  some  tustonans  consider  tliem  iden- 
tical with  the  Celtic  C'vmri,  but  this  error  has  been  long 
since  refuted,  altliouirfi  it  has  been  reproduced  in  our 
da^  by  Tliierry,  in  his  'Histoire  dvs  Guulois.'  It  is 
iaid,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  inundations  of  the  sea 
eompelled  the  Teutones  and  their  neighbours  the  Cimbri 
to  leave  their  toi.tifiy  and  to  m  r';  ufluT  abinU's.  The 
choice  wa.s  suuii  made.  The  ^^ eal;h  ol  Kunie  iiad  the  aits 
of  Cireeee  wi  u-  not  iiiiknouii  to  tin  in.  F;uiii  the  most  re- 
mote times  adveaturous  merchants,  .starting  from  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sen,  followed  the  course  of  the  Dniepr  to- 
wwrda  its  eouieea,  and  reaching  the  Diina  and  the  Niemen, 
deeeended  fheie  riven  to  their  mouths  in  the  Baltic,  where 
they  evehaiiired  flu'  eouimodities  of  the  soiilli  f  -i  an'.ber. 
the  eleetniiTi  ul"  llie  antieiit.s.  Tlie  same  tntdi-.  ils  it  m  i  ins, 
wns  earned  <pu  by  tlie  incii-haiit-.  i.T  Mas.-.ilia  aloiii:  the 
Rhdne  and  the  Rhine,  and  therefore  Seluijzer,  in  his  *  .Nor- 
diache  Gcschichte,'  savs  that  but  for  the  amber  Germany 
would  -have  nrmainea  unknown  to  Uie  antients  for  fi\e 
eauturica  moie.  Their  acquaintance  with  Rome  and  Ma^- 
■lin  was  perhape  the  principal  cause  which  led  the  Cimbri 
and  the  Teutoncs  to  the  south  of  Frauce  and  to  Italy  <».(;. 
Il.l-OD  .  Their  destniction  by  Mariua  has  been  related. 
[iVlAiuts;  CixBiu.] 

When  the  Kunians  first  heard  the  name  of  the  Teutones. 
they  thought  that  they  were  a  single  tribe.  They  did  not 
know  tliat  it  was  also  the  general  and  ethnograptiic  name 
of  all  those  iMtiona  to  wfaidi  they  afterwards  gave  the 
vactie  denjrnatimi  of  Oennans. 

Ormii'  </  Ihi"  name  Tvulones. — The  root  of  tbi  word 
Ttiuluii  i^  iir  do,  which  originally  represented  the  iilea 
of  *acli^it\.'  ot  'livinLC,  proin. sling,  nourisliing,'  and  also 
of'tamiuir.  edueatiii'j:,  and  rahuj."  From  this  loot  are 
formed  the  tul'DAitim  words,  soaie  of  which  are  still  used 
in  the  populai  dialects  -.—Teut^  God,  creator,  ruler,  father, 
nonnaher  (7%or.  7W«eo);  that  or  iAmm^  earth;  tntt,  dbte, 
me,  godfather ;  to^ia,  nurse  ;  thiod,  father  of  the  ije  ijile. 
hml.  mler,  king,  in  Gothic  thiudaat,  in  old  Bavunan 


theodo;  diet,  people,  in  old  Swedish  tlmtiU  and  thyd 
/AiWif«i««w,inGothic,  kingdom.  (Fulda,  U  urzel-ff^orter- 
buck.)  The  names  of  king  and  of  people  being  both  de. 
rived  ftom  one  root,  which  expresses  the  notion  of  rtiling^ 
is  m  fhct  which  proves  that  they  belong  to  the  language  of 
a  nation  in  which  there  wa.s  neither  ab'^tdnte  monarehical 
power,  norab>i)lute  subniissioii  la  their  elnelV.  Tliis  Ci»jre- 
spond-.  exactly  to  the  jioiitieal  .stati-  of  tlie  ant  lent  Teutonic 
nalions,araong  whom  the  so\  ereitjnty  wa«  in  the  people, and 
the  executive  powerof  the  i  hit  l>  or  kings,  althougii  it 
obeyed,  was  always  regarded  as  derived  Irom  the  people. 
The  idea  of  mling,  expressed  by  the  root  7Vif#,  ekidaim 
why  this  word  (H  i  iir>  .sd  frequently  in  the  names  of  tJie 
antient  Teutonie  kiiiirs,  dukes,  or  chiefs,  sueh  a»  Tcuto- 
btieh. Thead(»rix,  Diorix, Theodoiix,  Theodoric,  Tlieodomir. 
Thei  diiiiir,  Teiitagon,  &c.  It  is  likewise  contained  in  thr 
geneial  name  of  all  the  Teutonic  nations,  and  in  tho>e  of 
various  tribes,  as  the  Teutones,  the  Teutonoarii,  Thaifiili, 
and  the  Dithmancs  or IKctmanes.  It  ia  visible  in  *  Teuto> 
burger  Wald,'  the  name  of  that  range  of  wooded  xdoob- 
tflins  which  stretches  (Vom  DetmoTd  westward  bej'oad 
Osnalin'iek,  in  which  is  si'uati  d  the  Grotenbuiir.  fonneH.y 
'Teul'  or  'Teutoburg.'  with  the  farm  of  'It  otelKit.*  where 
Varus  was  overthrown  by  Arminius ;  in  *  De'niold.'  •  Dof>- 
burg.'  '  Duisburg,"  '  Deuz,'  and  in  a  great  many  oti«« 
localities  in  Germany.  ^^Hammerstein,  f  VA^rrfo*  Schl*ickt* 
feld  den  Farut ;  Reichardt,  Germamiea,  p.  p»  &c.)  thdm 
'  is  identical  with  DmtMhe  or  Tmttdie  (m  Low  G^mnaa 
Diitxch,  in  Dutch  D'ntfh,  in  l>uni^h  Tijxk.  in  EngiiJi 
Dutch),  which  from  Uie  lemoleal  lane  has  been  and  i« 
.-till  the  iretKral  name  of  that  part  of  the  Ti  utonic  n&tiuia 
which  we  now  call  Germans,  who  considered  the  ^od  ur  herv 
Tuisco  as  their  common  ancestor.  There  are  no  direct  pno& 
of  the  word  Teuton  having  had  this  extensive  meaning  in  the 
earlint  German  history,  but  this  is  perhaps  the  reeult  oi 

the  politiea!  state  of  the  Teutonic  natmris,  whieli  \vi'rv  on- 
einalh  tliNided  int()  numerous  triLe>,  eaeli  ul'  uUicii  t>r- 
eatih-  Mpaiately  kiKie.ii  to  the  Komans.  In  the  tweinL 
t;U  venth, andcvenaseai'Iyas  the  tenth  centiir),*  when  thr 
difference  between  Fhmks  and  Saxons  was  well  marked  ii: 
tlic  German  empire,  these  nations,  each  of  which  had  its 
own  language  and  laws,  never  objected  to  being  called  by 
the  general  name  of  Deutsche  or  Teutones.  At  ptesei.; 
there  is  no  Cfcrnian  tribe  which  h&t  the  particular  narae  oi 
Teutone-.  but  aUhoagh  the  (Jerman.s  an  (  omjiosed  of  two 
very  distiiicl  nauua».  the  Ilijjh  (ierniH.ii-.  and  the  I^ow 
Germans,  they  call  ttieiiisLlvi>  Dt  ulM  fie  and  their  lan- 
guage Deutsch,  thougii  they  do  nut  understand  eaoh  other. 
Ttiis  is  very  different  from  the  state  of  things  in  France. 
The  tnie  meaning  of  *  Fhui^ais'  is  political,  Uie  name  ^a?- 
nifying  a  citizen  of  the  kingdom  of  FVanc«.  'whether  » 
Frenchman,  a  German,  a  Briton,  or  a  l!a>q\!e  ;  in  i«otithem 
France  the  name  of  Fran9ais  is  given  to  tiie  people  north 
111  tlie  Loire;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  name  of  Frtaet. 
language  is  never  given  to  any  of  tne  dialects  of  the  south, 
nor  to  the  Walloon  dialect  in  Belgium.  Similar  facts  may 
be  obeerved  in  Spain.  If  however  aueb  ethnographic  <ii^ 
tinetioniii  are  the  consequence  of  TVanee  and  Spain  hsvtn^ 
nri::inal!y  been  inhabited  by  nation."  of  difTm.  ni  un -n:.  H"ir 
ciuruiil.-.tanee  tliaf  '.he  name  '  Deutach'  ha-  been  spjc^  0\rr 
allGermany  and  lipplied  to  all  herdialeetslivui  the  remot«->l 
historical  period  pioves  Umt  the  name  had  a  general  siifiu- 
fication  long  before  IhecoinniLn.ement  of  German  hi&toiy. 
Another  circumstance  corroborates  this  opinion.  A  natica 
has  never  diangcd  its  name  for  another  except  by  «Rne 
great  political  revolution.  Thus  the  Tata  «ere  ca'.li  i 
NIongols,  the  Italians  Romans,  the  Romans  and  G&ai> 
Franks,  wli<  ri  one  man,  or  one  city,  or  one  tribe  exervi^n: 
a  predominant  influence  over  the  remainder  of  the  peop!i  ; 
and  these  nations  ha^  e  preserved  the  memory  of  such  :e- 
volutions.  [TAaT.VRs.]  But  no  such  revolution  is  recQcdxl 
in  the  historj"  of  Germany.  A  further  proof  of  this  is.  that 
the  Dutch  and  the  Flemings  dislike  to  hear  their  langui;:? 
called  'de  Hollandsohe  tul,'  or  ^deVlannache  tall,  ijai 
thev  prefer  giviiig  it  the  name  of  *de  Nederduilachi 
taal.' 

Origin  qf  the  T-  ulonic  Natioiit. — The  Teutonic  race  a 
originally  from  Asia.  The  Teutones  immicjated  into  Europ* 
at  dilTerent  periods  unknown  to  histon  ,  althoueh  it  ap- 
pears that  the  last  of  them  entered  £uiope  duriiiK  tM 
migration  of  nations  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  oentuiiesTaome 

*  At  (wly  u  lb*  baffiniiiaf  of  th»  nioUi  rm  t  itn  I  <^ni>.  tK«  Meef  ItfBkAS 
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ttecmi  of  their  Asiatic  origin  is  inven  in  their  antient 
nationa)  80ng:s.  principally  in  th(!  Sasiia  of  tht  Scfindina- 
Tiani.  Tlw.  iccollection  of  Iht'ir  anliL-nt  homes  whs  not 
enliruly  lost  in  Gt'rnmny  iii  tho  eleventh  ccnturv.  for  we 

find  the  following  vetoes  in  the  '  Lobgeaaog  auf  dan  Ueili- 
§nAao»t* 

'  Drms  Onchl«ch:«  in*  <|uani  wilin  n« 
VoD  Armi-nto  lUr  harin. 
MiiQ  '•■■ifh.  liaz  dar  lit  Ilalvia Mah  tiu 

lo^tu  lixiuk  <»iti  rmo.' 

'  lltfti  (^Uie  BaTuiutt)  canu)  •  \oug  lime  3fo  from  th«  noblo  Arm*nia. 
ttii  aid  tlMt  in  lb*  Alw.  tu  nit  ImwHU  India.  Umw  mm  •till  PMfl*  who 
i»Mk  TMtonle.'  (fidiibw.  TkMafw.  ^t^f.  Hum,,    In  SMt. |w  1&) 

It  u  also  said  that  Benedict  Goesius  (Goez^,  a  Jemit, 
fimnd  in  ie03,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Hindu  Rush,  north- 
cast  of  Ciibul.  a  people  with  f.iir  liair  like  the  Dutch, 
nnd  who  are  j)erhapt  identjcal  with  that  tnbe  oi  wlach 
P'.iny  speaks,  and  which  was  settled  in  the  Monies 
Emodi.  But  all  thi»  is  of  Httle  value,  unless  it  is  corro- 
borated by  other  facts.  Such  facts  have  hccn  furnished  by 
the  Icanwd  philologists  of  our  aee,  especially  by  Friedrich 
▼on  fl^le^el,  Adcluns;,  Bopp,  Grimm,  ami  Hammer.  A 
eomp^u■i^on  of  the  Teutonic  lan^'uiiue-  with  the  Persian, 
tile  Zend,  aiul  the  Sunwrit,  has  j-1iouu  tlie  reialionship 
which  exists  anionic  tliese  hiniriiaces  [Lanouagb;  Gbk- 
MA.NV;  Sanscrit],  and  by  means  of  tliese  facta,  the  My- 
Ihes  and  Sagna  become  important  for  history.  Aoeofding 
to  one  oT  these  mythes.  Dent  or  Diuta  won  the  names  of 
•ntient  Indian  trods  who  1«d  the  tribes  which  emigrated 
from  India  to  the  west.  {Hammer,  in  IVten'  r  I.itfratttr- 
Zeitung,  Vciohvx,  1816;  Ritter, A'rrfAtinrf^,  > ol .  ii.,  ]>.  IIR, 
H98-900;  Ritter,  Vorhulle,  p.  317,  m  (>2() ;  GHmin, 
Deuttcfuf  Grammatik,  especially  in  the  prelat  e,  p.  xxvi., 
^icc. ;  Riihs,  Atu/uhrliche  Erlauterunff  <ifT  zehrt  erstan 
Kapitei  der  Sehrifi  dea  Tixcitug  uher  I)wtfeMandy  p.  88, 
tie. ;  Herder,  dted  abovo,  i.,  p.  400 ;  Ahthaeus  RiMios, 
De  Christiana  EjcpeditutMvpuASitlMmtKt^  d  BotitMe 
Je*u,  1684.  p.  006.) 

When  the  Teutonic  nations  appeared  in  lii^^lcny.  tiiev 
vvcfu  divided  into  many  bodies  or  ronfcderations  u( 
tribes,  such  as,  at  a  later  period,  the  Franks,  the  Suevi, 
the  Saxons,  the  Marcomanoi.  and  the  Alemanni.  Long 
before  these  names  were  Icnown,  there  was  a  similar  con- 
federation of  tribes  which  came  from  the  north-north- 
east and  conquered  the  countries  on  the  left  ban);  uf  the 
Rhine,  then  inhabite<l  liy  I'l  ltie  nations,  wiiirh  fled  to 
thoir  brethren  in  Central  (Jaul.  Tue  epoch  of  this  invasion 
^  net  known,  bvit  the  event  liappened  longtime  before  the 
age  of  (JiDsar,  who  found  those  countries  settled^  a  Teu- 
tonic population.  Tribes  of  the  Condrusi,  the  Kiarones, 
the  Caonesi,  and  the  Faemani,  were  united  in  a  confedera- 
tion, and  tnd  adopted  the  name  of  Germani,  or  *  war-like 
men."  This  name  was  gnuiually  used  by  the  Romans  to 
tii^siL'tmte  other  nations  which  belonged  to  tlie  Teutonic 
ni  I  i  ■  (  ;tu.s,  Grnn..  c.  1  ,  and  su()sequent]y  it  was  adoptcii 
b)  the  Engliati  aj*  a  name  tor  the  'Deutsche,'  while  this 
very  name,  changed  into  Dutch,  now  designates  the  in- 
habitants of  Holland.  It  has  been  pretended  that  the 
name  of  Germani  was  known  lone  Won  tho  time  of 
C^sar.  and  this;  opinion  is  founded  Opoit  the  following 
passage  uf  llie  -  Fasti  Capitolini :' — 

•  M.  CLAUDIUS  M.  r.  M,  N.  MARCEU.D»- 
COS.  DR.  OALLBIS.  IN.SUBKtUUS.  ST.  OBUCANIIi. 

K.  MAMT.  tSQOS  8POLIA  opima  RKmiir 
SUCK  HosnoM  ▼tiiuloinani  ad  etamuam 

If  the  void  *  Gennaneis*  is  here  right,  and  there  is  no 
good  NiaoB  fior  mttug  'Cenomaneis'  in  its  place,  the 
aoqnaintanee  or  the  Romans  with  tihe  Teutonic  nations 

commenced  lone  before  tlie  inv!ii,ion  of  the  Cinilni  and  tlie 
Teutones.  There  '\a  a  jjjts-iufe  iu  Ijvy  (xxi.  :W;  wiueli 
stites  tliaf  at  the  time  uf  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Han- 
nibal (B.C.  218)  the  country  of  the  Alpes  Penniiiae  was 
inhabited  by '  nationeM  semigermanae.'  by  which  expression 
some  wnteia  have  hastily  concluded  that  a  mixfaire  of 
Gemani  and  Celta  k  meant;  bat  the  passage  admits  of 
another  interpretation. 

7TI#  Tnttonic  Nationg  a/ler  Cepsar. — When  Caesar 
rea -hcd  the  Rluue,  Noiihern  (iernianv,  Holland,  Belgium, 
a  ,  1  a  part  of  the  couiiln»»  ua  the  Middle  Rhine  were  in- 
habited by  Teutonic  nations  which  belonged  to  the  northern, 
now  Saxon  bianefa.  They  had  bean  settkd  in  fixed  habita- 


tions for  several  eentnries,  and  theymust  be  considered  as  the 

first  oftlii*  race  whleli  settled  in  Germany.  The  .-outhern  part 
of  this  country  ua-s  then  inliabited  by  ( 'eltti  aad  liliaetian*, 
except  the  tract  between  the  Upper  Hhitu'  and  the  Upper 
Danube,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Suevi,  who  belooged 
to  the  Teutonio  laoe.  The  word  '  Suevi,'  whidl  comes 
from  *  aohweiiSsn,'  wax  lie  translated '  wanderen,'  or  people 
who  rambled  about  ftir  the  purpose  of  settling  in  any  con- 
venient country.  It  was  adopted  by  a  great  number  ol 
tribes,  the  majority  of  which  belonged  to  the  ili|{h  Ger- 
mans, and  came  from  the  countjnes  on  the  Baltic  be- 
tween the  Oder  and  tlie  Niemen.  Coaar  was  obliged  to 
fight  with  their  leader  Aiiovistus  (H.C.  58),  who  had  invaded 
Gaol.  AiioviitaB  iraa  oempelled  to  go  biwk  to  Germany. 

l^Mitna  divides  the  Gennani  into  thrae  great  bodies; 
the  Ingaevones,  in  the  nortli :  the  Tstaevones.  in  the  we*t, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  liliiiie  up^val^is  to  Busd  ;  and  the 
Hermiones,  in  Middle  f  lennany  anti  towards  the  north-east . 
This  division  seems  to  have  an  ethnographic  and  still 
more  a  politiiml  value.  The  position  of  the  Ingaevones  w»r- 
responds  to  that  of  the  later  Saxons,  and  both  the  names 
have  one  meaning,  Saxon  sigiiii'ying  a  bettled  people,  and 
In-gae-vones  a  people  who  live  in  a  cultivated  country 
divided  into  districts  (In-gan-wohnex  or  Inwohnerj.  The 
Istaevones.  or  Western  Germani  ,  West-wohner),  correspond 
to  the  later  Franks,  and  the  HermioneB  to  the  Suevi, 
ineludinir  the  Alemanni.  Further,  the  name  of  Her- 
miones is  undoubtedly  identical  with  Uermunduri,  one  ol 
the  greiiitest  Sueviaa  Or  High-Grerman  tribes,  the  name  of 
whioh  is  geneially  suppoaed  to  be  the  same  with  Dodogi 
or  Thnrinid*  the  present  Thuringians. 

From  the  time  when  Giesar  finst  met  with  the  Suevi 
under  Ariovistns,  tliere  was  a  deadly  enmity  between  the 
Romans  and  the  (iernians.  Tiie  Hoinans  wished  to  make 
Germany  into  a  province,  and  the  (jermans  aimed  at  the 
poasession  of  Gaul :  on  both  sides  there  was  the  passion  ot 
eonquest  and  the  neeessity  of  aelf-<defence.  Ambition 
poshed  the  Romans  into  Germany,  and  want  of  (fertile  lands, 
and  perhaps  some  Lrri  a'  revolution  among  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe,  led  the  GermaaH  into  Gaul  and  Italy.  The 
Roman  eagles  wne  seen  in  the  wilds  of  the  Hcrc^nian 
forest,  but  Arminiui  saved  his  iiatiuu  from  slavery  in  the 
fbrest  of  Teutobure,  where  Varus  was  slain  witli  tliree 
legions  (a.o.  9j.  The  catnpaigu  of  Germanicus,  who  ad- 
vanced as  fiur  as  the  Elbe,  led  to  no  ntsults,  though  he 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Genaans  on  the  field  ol 
Idistavisus  near  the  Weser  (a.u.  16j;  when  he  celebrated 
his  trinnijih  in  Hi>me  a  d.  17  .  'lie  Germans  between  the 
Riune  and  the  Weser  were  as  tree  as  before.  These  tribes 
made  a  confederation,  and  chose  Arminius  for  their  leader. 
A  war  arose  between  him  and  Maroboduus,  king  of  the 
Marcomanni,  who  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  the  I'tomans  (a..o.  19).  Being  attacked  by 
Catwald,  or  Catualdus,  the  chief  of  the  Gothones,  he  lost 
his  crown,  and  the  confederation  of  the  Marcomanni  was 
broke  n.  Arminius,  the  hero  of  Germany,  liell  by  the  hands 
of  his  jealous  kinsman, in his  ihirty-«eveiitb  jear.  (T^witiii, 

AnnaL,  ii.  8S.} 

Notwithstanding  thecivtt  wata  in  Qenoany,thc  Romans 
gave  up  the  idea  of  conquering  the  eomi^,  and  Tibenoa 
otdema  a  dafenlve  syatrai  to  be  obaerred  on  the  ftontieci, 

which  were  formed  by  the  Rhine  from  its  mouths  to  the 
Moselle,  and  from  the  junction  of  this  ri\er  with  the  Rhine 
they  t'ollowed  the  lAhn  as  far  115  the  present  district  of  W«t- 
terau.  The  frontier  then  took  a  suuUiem  direction,  passed  the 
Main  at  Obemburs:,  the  .lagst  at  .lagsthausen,  the  Kocher 
at  Hall,  and  joined  the  Danube  near  Floiing,  from  wluoh 
town  it  nin  along  the  Danolw  as  fiur  as  nmnonia.  The 
rivers  were  del'enied  by  ea.stles.  and  the  tracts  between 
them  by  a  .strong  mmpart  witli  towers,  the  Vallum  Ro- 
manuni  of  Hadnanns,  a  consitierable  part  of  wiiich.the 
Pfaliigrabei),  is  still  visible.  The  Germam  Yitsk  and  south 
of  this  barrier  became  Roman  subjects,  but  those  who 
lived  eaM  and  north  of  it  enjoyed  their  antient  liberty. 

All  the  Oennan  tribes  practised  agriotdture.  but  wuftte 
being  their  favmirite  occupation,  they  abandoned  thdr 
fields  and  their  flocks  to  the  care  of  bondsmen.  Their 
agricultural  system,  which  i.s  still  practised  in  some  coun- 
ties of  Westphalia,  and  which  is  now  called  Dreifelder 
Wirthschaft,  consisted  in  cultivating  a  field  during  three 
successive  years,  afler  which  it  was  used  as  pasture- 
ground  for  three  years.  The  fine  anta  were  not  exercised 
aoiong  the  Gennaoa,lnil  thef  wen  iwpiaigted  with  the 
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»rt  of  wnUngf  Hi'NTC  Ltn  tits],  althoujrh  only  lor  rt'licrious 
ourpOMS.  (tUutbantis  Maurus,  in  Goldast,"  Script.  Rer. 
Akm.^  ii.  1,  p.  87;  HickeMus,  Thes.  Uns.  Septentr.)  The 
mWDdwoilc  of  (heir  loeial  and  political  con^tatUm  was 
die  union  of  %  eotaln  nninber  or  fiunUie*  into  ft 


nity,  '  Marchtu*  *  crd-«wrch»,*  now  *  MhA^GengMemehtH.' 

Several  marchas  formed  a  •  trow,'  now  '  pau,*  a  district 
which  had  it3  own  administi-alion.  Twice  a  month,  and 
■ometimcs  every  week,  the  members  of  a  cow  a.ssembled 
•nd  held  the  '^gowdin^:'  the  ^wding^  were  uvsl  and 
smninid  c<nutt,  and  also  meebn]^  for  legislation,  and 
war  and  peace  were  decided  on  m  tliem.  Bcaides  the 
gowdings  thert  were  'graven'  or  'ffreven'  (graviones, 
comitesN  or  di  letrates  of  the  irowdinar,  who  were  assisted 
in  their  judiCiairy  functions  by  a  certain  number  of  free- 
men. The  majgistratcs  were  chosen  from  the  nobles 
(edeiings  or  adeiings),  the  •  principea "  of  Tacitus,  who  had 
also  the  ri^t  of  forming  a  kind  of  senate,  where  they  deii- 
beraied  on  importAnt  affairs  previously  to  their  beini; 
bfXHiyht  befine  Qie  gowding,  and  they  dispatched  matters 
of  little  importance,  which  did  not  come  before  the  gow- 
ding. The  nobles  had  also  the  privilege  of  keeping  a 
'dienst-Ecefoljjc,'  or  a  band  of  freemen  wlio  se.Tcd  tneni  in 
their  feuds  and  wars;  and  they  hatl  individually  the  ri^ht 
of  protecting  unfree  people  in  the  powdmg,  a  rltrht  which 
■laft  behiDgw  to  the  community  as  a  body,  but  not  to  in- 

vidnal  fmmen.  The  privileges  of  the  nobles  were  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  religious  inctitutioDS,  of  which 
we  have  no  positive  knowledge,  alttioogh  it  appesn  that 
priests  and  nobles  foniied  only  one  class,  an  opinion  w  hich 
IS  corroborated  bv  the  lact  that  wherever  Chnstianity  wa^ 
introduced  into  ftermany.  it  met  with  no  opposition  from 
tbe  common  people  as  soon  a»  the  nobles  were  converted. 
8<MM  of  the  earlier  Teutonic  nations  had  iMKffitaiy  kings, 
the  'reges'  of  Tacitus,  who  however  bed  a  reiy  limited 
anthority.  The  greater  pait  of  fliem  ehoM  pitnces  onljr  ee 
commanders  of  the  army  in  time  of  war.  The  name  of 
these  commanders  was  'herzog,'  in  low  German  '  iiertog,' 
or '  hartoK.'  in  l^tin  'dux.' 

Besides  the  freemen  and  the  nobles,  there  were  bondsmen, 
*]ezzi,'  'lati,'  or  ♦Uti,'  now  <]eute,'  in  low  German  '  Hide,' 
«r  *  lide,'  who  were  either  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  a 
eonoaefed  tenitory,  or  prisoners  of  war,  or  fteemen  who 
hai  t  ri"  sold  their  liberty.  Their  condition  was  in  no 
way  Ilk  '  thrtt  of  the  Roman  Servi,  who,  legally  speaking, 
were  !iu'  I  insidered  as  ])erson»,  but  in  most  respects 
thinp^s.  Domestic  and  pereonal  services,  and  especially 
agriculture,  were  their  exclusive  occupations. 

The  military  organization  of  the  Teutonic  nations  was 
fiBilinded  on  two  principles.  When  a  gow,  «r  ft  confedera- 
tion of  several  gows,  determined  on  war«  etrciy  freeman 
was  obliged  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  com- 
monwealth. ThcK;  wars  had  rather  a  defensive  charac  ter, 
%nd  Xlity  occurred  principally  among  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  Germany  Ijetween  the  13altic  and  tlie  Rhine. 
But  war  was  sometimea  made  for  the  .private  interest  of 
some  powerful  noblei  who  Cftnied  it  on  with  his  '  dienst- 
gefdge/  which  wee  ft  mmeious  body  when  the  military 
renown  of  the  ehieh,  or  the  hope  of  easy  con(^ests,  pro- 
mised rich  rewards  to  the  adventurous  band.  Tlie5.e  were 
generally  offensive  wars,  and  wc  find  that  they  occurred 
chiefly  amon^  tlie  Suevian  nations. 

We  know  httie  about  the  religion  of  the  antient  Teu- 
tomio  nations.  They  worshipped  a  supreme  being  under 
tin  nani  of  Wodan  or  Odm>  but  the  tme  character  of 
th^r  rcfifion  waa  the  wonhip  of  Natore  in  her  different 
manifestatiotis.  Thor,  Hertha,  and  Freva  were  personifi- 
cations of  the  power  of  heaven,  of  earth,  and  of  love  and 
procreation. 

Such  was  the  moral,  social,  and  political  state  of  the 
Teutonic  nations  when  they  t>egan  their  ware  with  Rome. 
The  Vallum  Romaoum  prevented  them  from  invading  the 
Roman  empire  during  the  ftnt  and  eecond  centuries.  In 
the  third  century  they  often  crossed  it.  In  the  fourth 
they  conquered  a  considerable  part  of  the  countries  on  tlie 
Suube ;  and  in  the  filth  they  invaded  and  conquered  all 
the  European  provinces  of  tne  Roman  empire.  Instead 
of  following  the  chrcmoloijiL-al  order,  \\hich  would  cause 

eoofusion,  we  shall  give  a  view  of  all  these  invasions  by 
itferring  them  to  thdr  several  headsi  aeonding  to  the 
la iqr  which  they  vreie  effected. 

[AiiiKaHKi.]  Towaids  the  middle  9t  the 
of  people  bdoniiiig  to  Hif  *  * 


came  from  north-eaileni  Gennany  to  the  coiintn"  betweo 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  w}M(re  they  settled,  t'lie  I^)niai 
army  and  colonists  having  retired  beyond  these  two  rrven. 
They  called  them&ei  v«i  Aleoiaoai.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  the  Alemanni  conquered  the  country  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  iH&rts  of  Noricum,  Vinddicsa 
and  Helvetia,  and  founded  tne  kingdom  of  Alem&mm. 
Clovis,  king  of  tlie  Franks,  conquered  the  western  part  of  i; 
in -190:  the  eastern  and  larger  part,  which  w:is  protected 
by'lTieodoric,  Idng  of  Uie  Ostro-Goths,  was  acuuirtd  bj-  the 
Franks  in  536.  (Cassiodorus,  Far.,  ii.  41.)  The  frecmw 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  their  lands,  almost  all  the  noU« 
were  deprived  of  their  OSfartes,  many  of  them  were  kilkd, 
and  the  remainder  became  vassids  of  the  Franks.  Betwecs 
613  and  628  the  laws  of  the  Alemanni  were  collectd 
bv  ortler  of  the  Frankish  kint;  Clotanus,  under  tlie  name 
Lex  xVlvtuannorum.  This  collection  i.s  in  I-atin.  like  thf 
laws  of  the  other  Teutonic  nalioni  of  that  j<eni>d,  exo  :: 
the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons*  wluch  are  wnltea  in  - 
own  language. 

The  I^x  Alemaoimmmwas  levissd  in  tlie  time  oiDir 
gobert,  king  of  the  FVanks,  and  again  by  I^ntfried.  tb»  | 
I'rankish  duke  of  Alemannia,  in  the  be^nnirrc  «jf  th^f  . 
eighth  cuntury.    There  is  no  truce  of  the  Honiaii  kw  r-  j 
it  except  in  one  single  case  lit.  JO  .     Tlu'  Lex  X-t  , 
roannorum,  as  well  as  all  the  other  earlier  codes  of  thr 
Teutonic  nations,  are  contained  in  Ferdinand  \YsIt«r« 
*  Corpus  Juris  Germaniei.'  Sichard  published  aa  etUtienflf 
it  in  the  '  Leges  Kipuarionun,  Bajuvarioiutn,  et  Alenia* 
norum,' 1530,8vo.    Besides  these  collections,  the  Tent,  r 
laws  are  in  the  collectjons  of  Herold,  Lindenbru;;,  Eeciiu.  I 
Heineccius,  Georgish,  Canciani,  and  Baluzius.  I 
Burgundtana.    [Bt  rgi  nrv.]    The  Burgundians  cane  ' 
from  north-east  Germany,  and  hrst  assisted  the  Alemaari 
against  the  Romans;  but  they  left  Germany  ma  ea^M 
tm  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  penetrated  into  GwiL 
'  and  formed  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Burgundy  on  both 
1  sides  of  the  .Tura,  which  was  incorporated  with  the  kin:.'Joo 
j  of  the  franks  in  "i.'J-l.    The  collection  of  the  Burguiid'ac 
1  laws.  Lex  BnitruiKlionum,  '  Gundobatla,'  '  Gundobards,' 
'  Loi  Goinlielte,'  was  made  towards  the  end  of  the  i;^ 
century,  under  king  Gundobald,  who  died  in  al6*  ta> 
was  augmented  (517)  by  king  Siegnmnd,  wtio  died  ia 
523. 

The  legislation  of  Gundobaid  eocs  as  far  as  utJe  ^1- 
The  following  titles,  althout^h  they  contain  laws  and  re- 
gulations of  Gundobald,  were  added  by  Siegmund,  wlx 
completed  the  code  by  two  '  additamcnta,'  containme 
own  laws.  Charlemagne  made  a  third  ■'^'♦'lnm^ntWi 
without  altering  the  code  it^lf.  The  Lex  Burfandimun. 
which  is  written  in  much  |>urer  Latin  tlian  most  of  th« 
other  Teutonic  codes,  contains  several  of  the  rules  of  th« 
Roman  law  concerning  donatioas.  and  especially  te?ti 
ments  (liU  43  ai»d  60).  A.  separate  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Lyon  in  1611. 

Frankt.  [Fkanck.]  In  the  countries  which  the 
Romans  txavej-sed  on  their  way  to  the  woods  where  Vanj* 
was  slain,  the  Usipotes*  the  Teoctect,  the  Sicaiiibri«  tfac 
Bructeri,  the  Anubarii,  the  Marai,  the  IHibantes,  the  Cba* 
ina\i,  and  the  Chatii — all  tii!>cR  belonging  to  thr*  northero. 
now  Saxon  branch \lupaevones>  of  the  Germaiu — formei 
a  eon  fed enition,  and  called  iheinselves  Franks,  either  U- 
cause  they  were  particularly  •  free  and  bold."  or  on  ac-coust 
of  their  '  barbea  lances'  (frameac)  Their  name  first 
appean  in  242,  when  some  of  them  made  an  expedition  into 
Cnuil  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Oordiamu,  whose 
Cjeneral,  AurcHanus,  defeated  them.  In  the  be^nnit.i:  af  the 
fifth  century  they  had  conquered  Belt^iuiii  as  fa.-  as  the 
Soniine,  and  in  487  their  kmi:  Clo\is  put  ati  e;ul  to  tb« 
Roman  power  north  of  the  Loire.  Tiie  Franks  sub*c<iuent>r 
conquered  Southern  Gaul,  then  divided  between  the  Bcr- 
gundians  and  the  Visigoths ;  Germany,  and  the  Slavonisa 
countries  as  far  as  Poland ;  nart  of  Pannonia ;  the  Loi^ 
bard  kingdom  in  Italy  ;  and  Spain  between  the  Ebro  aad 
the  Pj-reneea.  Charlemagne  was  the  lord  of  all  the  Te-»- 
tonic  nations,  except  the  Scandinavians. the  Aiiirlo-SLixorts 
in  England,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Gotlis  in  the  inour.- 
tains  of  Astvirias.  The  Frankish  language,  a  dialect  of  ti"e 
Low  German,  wa»  spoken  at  the  court  of  this  cmp«rcr, 
among  the  nobler  in  France,  and  by  many  freemen,  la 
Germany  the  flanks  settled  among  the  Sueviui  tribes  e\ 
tha  Middle  Rluna  and  the  Main,  ud  the  mixture  of  then* 
knptagaa  klfaa  orifpn  of      pnaent  Miiddlc  < 
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Frtinccnian  dialect-i.  Amone:  the  Teutonic  nations  which 
Kittled  in  Jioman  provinces,  thp  Franloi  were  the  last  who 
were  con\  rrted  tu  tlie  ChnsUaa  religion  :  their  king  Olovis 
was  baptized  ulti  r  his  victory  over  the  Aiemanm  at  Ziil- 
pich  (Tolbiacutn)  in  496.  "ftiey  founded  a  mighty  aris- 
tsCTacy  in  France,  the jpolitieaf  influence  of  which  was 
broken  by  Louis  XI.  Tne  personal  aod  tocial  influence 
of  the  Franks  lasted  till  the  Revolation  of  17B9,  which  is 
justljr  regarded  by  Ihe  best  modem  French  historians  .us  a 
reaction  of  the  subjugated  Celtic  people  again-t  h;uiL;hty 
»nd  insolent  Frankish  invaders. 

The  Franks  were  divided  into  Franci  Salici,  who  lived 
tn  the  Low  (  uuutne^  betweeu  the  Zuider  Zee*  the  Maas, 
Hid  the  Somme ;  end  Fimnci  Ripueiu*  who  were  settled 
slon;^  the  Rhine  between  Nymen^en  and  Bonn.  Eeeh  of 
t^  n  had  their  code.  The  Lex  Sidic  a  was  written  in  very 
barbarous  Latin,  under  Clovis,  belweeri  484  and  496,  and 
was  never  revised,  although  it  contains  some  laws  by  Ihe 
sent  of  Clovia,  which  b^n  with  the  62nd  (63rdj  title. 
KKoept  vat  nde  in  title  14,  about  the  rape  of  free  per- 
toiBM,  mad  another  conceniinc  nieniage  within  the  prohi- 
bited dc^es,  thii  eode  eonuin*  no  tnee  of  the  Roman 
law.  It  IS  very  important  lor  the  hi.story  of  the  laws  of 
the  Teutonic  nations.  'ITic  anlieul  Lex  Saliea  is  otten 
eontoundiHi  with  the  present  Salic  Law,  which  regulates 
the  right  of  succession  in  several  sovereign  and  noble  fami- 
lie«  in  Kuronc.  But  thiji  latter  SUie  law  a  only  a  mngle 
lule  of  the  Lex  Salica,  and  originally  coocenied  the  luc- 
ceflrion  to  the  tax-f^  eetatea  of  frie  or  noble  fVanVs 
(terra  Ralirn^,  which  helonced  to  the  male  issue,  to  the  ex- 
clusion ot  leniales.  It  w  euntained  in  title  62,  •  Dc  Alode,' 
1.  C  :  '•  De  terra  vero  Salica  nulla  portio  haereditatis  niu- 
lieri  veniat :  sed  ad  virihem  sexum  tota  tcrrac  haerediias 
pcrveniat.' 

This  law  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Franoi  Saiici:  it 
oeeitts  in  the  gceater  part  of  the  other  nriieiit  Tcntooie 
kws. 

(Wiarda,  Ge«chicht«  und  Auglegurifr  dt^  Salitchen  Ge- 
seizes ;  Heineeeius.  Germ.,  i..  p.  '.'(>>,  2H,*i ;  a  separate 
edition  ot  the  Lex  Salica  v^an  publisheil  by  Pithuu,  Parii>, 
1G02,  8vo.) 

The  Lex  Ripuaria  was  collected  hy  Theodoric,  the  son 
of  CloiTis,  between  511  and  534.  It  vas  several  timea 
revised,  especiaUjr  by  DagoberL  It  reacmblea  the  Lex 
Salica,  and  contaim  no  tmces  of  the  Roman  law. 

Gnths. — ^Vhile  the  Alemanni,  the  Bur-Indians,  and 
the  Frankii  invaded  the  Roman  cir.p:rc  cn  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  it.s  catitern  ftontj.>r-i  w  ere  atlaeked  by  the 
Goths.  The  Goths  oriinnally  infiiibited  the  countries  on 
the  Baltic  between  the  Vistula  and  theNiemcn;  bates 
early  as  the  eloee  of  the  aeccnd  ceabifjr  thev  ap» 
Beared  on  the  shore  of  the  Pontni  Eundnui  ana  the 
Xiacotis.  where  they  founded  two  ctca*  kinedoms. — that 
of  the  Ostro-Goths,  or  (Jreu'-hungi,  east  of  the  Dnieper, 
and  that  of  the  Visi-Goths,  oi  Thcrvingi,  west  of  it.  Their 
power  was  broken  by  the  Huns,  by  whom  they  were  partly 
.•nibjugated,  partly  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Dacia  and  in 
Moesia.  The  Vid-Ootbs  tnen  left  the  Danubian  coun- 
tries, travcrted  Italy  as  <kr  m  Reggio,  opjpoute  Sicily,  and 
finally  conquered  the  soutnem  part  of  Gaul,  and  vSpain. 
The  Ostro-Goths,  less  fortunate  in  their  attempt  on  Thrace, 
\v(  re  forced  to  iro  liaek  \ti  Daeia,  wliere  they  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Huns.  AHcr  the  death  of  Attiia,  m  453,  they 
recovered  their  independence,  and  leaving  the  dangerous 
country  of  the  eastern  part  itf  Dacia,  they  settled  in  the 
western  part  of  this  country,  whieh  the  emperor  Zeno  was 
obliged  to  cede  to  tht  j-n  in  471.  In  their  king  Theo- 
ioric,  at1er  havini;  besiesjed  Zeno  in  Constantinople,  com- 
pelled him  to  cede  his  elaim.s  on  Italy,  then  under  the 
donunion  of  Odoacur,  the  chief  of  the  liugii,  the  Heruli, 
uid  other  tribL>s,  who  had  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  Italy  by  deposing  the  last  emperor,  Romulus 
Augiistiilus.in475.  rTHEODORicI  Odoacer was  deprived 
af  his  crown  and  his  life  by  Theodoric  in  493,  who  founded 
the  kingdom  of  the  Ostro-Goths  in  Italy  and  Illyricum, 
vnich  lasted  till  .152,  when  TejsSi  the  bat  king,  was  de- 
'eated  and  killed  by  Narses. 

The  Code  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  'the  Edictiim  Theodorici,' 
vhtch  was  composed  hy  order  of  Theodoric  in  800^  is  a 
mllection  of  Roman  laws.  This  king  wtihed  to  fbnn  one 
seople  of  the  Romans  and  the  Goths  (Edictum,  $  30),  and 
le  therefore  adopted  the  laws  of  the  most  civilised  of  his 
ittbiects.  Leaving  the  Gothie  Ibwi  exdnaTdiy  to  the 
J*.  C,  No.  1821. 


memorv'  of  the  people,  he  knew  that  they  wcruld  soon  fall 
info  oblivion  without  beinp  i  inr.iilly  abolished.  In  some 
cases,  however,  he  »upplauted  Golhuc  customs  by  Roman 
laws.  The  JVehrgela,  or  WpAre,— that  is,  the  fine  for 
crimes — vras  entirely  abolished,  and  in  place  of  it  Out 
pimishment  of  death  was  introdoeed  in  many  cases,  aa 
mnovatioa  Which  seemed  very  hard  to  the  Goths,  who, 
like  all  the  other  Teutonic  'nations,  inflicted  the  punish- 
ment of  death  only  for  hii;h  trea.son  and  a  few  such 
crimes.  Pitliou  puldished  a  separate  edition  of  the  *  Edic- 
tuni  Theodoriei  '  ;  Pans,  l.')7H,.  Hhon,  Commeutatw  ad 
FAictnm  ThfQii'jnn,  Rcf^.  Ostroguih.,  Halae,  1816,  4tO. 

The  I  'm-Goths  settled  in  the  southern  put  of  Gaul  in 
412,  and  invaded  Spain  in  414.  Ihis  coumrr  was  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  Suevi,  the  Alani,  and  the  vandala,  who 
heeanie  subject  to  the  Goth.s,  or  were  forced  to  emigrate. 
In  451  the  Via-Gotlis,  toirether  with  the  Franks,  defeated 
Attiia  and  his  7tXJ,tKiO  Huns.  Goths,  Gepidae.  and  other 
vassals,  in  the  plain  of  Chalons-sur-Marne.  Their  king, 
Alaric  II.,  lost  GattU  except  the  eastern  part  of  Langue* 
doc  and  Frovenee,  in  the  battle  of  Vougli  against  Ckivir. 
king  of  the  F^ka,  in  S07.  The  kin^om  of  the  Tm 
Goths  la-sted  for  three  centuries,  when  it  was  overthrown 
by  the  iVrabs  in  712.  [Si»ai:«.^ 

Anionc;  all  the  Teutonic  nations  the  Vi&i-Goths  were  the 
first  who  had  written  laws.  (IsidorusHispalensis,  •  Chron. 
ad  annum  Aer.  Hisp.  504,  a.o.  466.  j  A  collection  of 
them  was  made  by  their  king  Eutio  (466-484).  whieh  is 
written  in  Latin  and  has  tiie  title  of*  Lex  ViRgothomm.' 
Its  present  form  date?  from  Kinir  Ei^iea,  whose  new^  code 
was  translated  into  the  Gothic  language  under  King 
Heeeswind.  It  contains  many  traces  of  the  Roman  law, 
and  is  the  only  early  Teutonic  law  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  code  in  the  modem  signification  of  the  word. 
The  Lex  Visigothoniin  roust  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Breviaiiam  Alarid  (Alaric  11.,  in  506),  or  the  Coda  for  the 
Romans,  who  were  subjects  of  the  Visi-Goths,  and  conti* 
nued  to  live  under  their  own  laws  until  they  were  abo- 
lished by  the  1  in  -  (  hindaswind  and  Receswind,  who 
declared  the  revised  Lex  Visigothorum  obligatory  on  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Visi-Goths. 

The  Goths,  the  moet  civilized  among  the  Teutonic 
nations,  were  the  first  who  adopted  the  Christian  religicn. 
They  had  a  literature  ftmn  the  time  when  Ulphilas  trans- 
hited  the  Bible.  The  Vin-Goths  were  at  flnit  Arians,  and 
though  they  returned  to  the  Roman  Church,  they  distin- 
guished thems<  Ives  from  the  other  Roman  Gatholic*  by 
their  form  of  worshij),  or  the  Officiuin  Gothieum,  which 
wail  approved  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  633. 
It  is  also  called  Officium  Beati  UdoH :  Udore  preiided 
over  that  oooncil.  It  contains  many  ewloiiia  and'  limns 
whid)  have  been  used  in  the  Spemsh  churdi  fhnn  the 
earliest  times  of  Christianity.  It  was  written  in  Latin,  but 
in  old  Ctethic  characters,  which  differ  from  the  Scandina- 
vian runes. 

The  Ostro-Goths  soon  disappeared  amonc  tfie  Longo- 
bards,  while  the  Viai«Goths  preserved  their  language  and 
natitmality  till  the  imwum  of  the  Arabs;  and  another 
poition  or  Uiem  nunntained  their  nationalify  until  a  vety 

recent  period. 

These  were  the  (Jofhi-Tftnuritnf,  who,  after  the  emi- 
gration of  their  brethren  to  the  western  countries,  retired 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  now  the 
Crimea,  and  tlie  opposite  island  of  Tainan.  There  thqr 
lived  for  eleven  centuries  tmder  the  ncceaaiTe  dominion 
of  Huns,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Khasars,  Tartars  of  Kip 
tsbak,  and  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  and,  lastly,  of  Turks 
Osmanlis.  Their  part  of  the  Crimea  was  called  Gollxia 
durint;  tlie  middle  aires.  Busbeauius,  who  was  the  ambas- 
sador of  tiie  emperor  Rudolph  11.  at  Constantinople,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  the  Iai4  writer 
who  mentions  them.  It  appears  that  they  allerwaide 
adopted  the  language,  the  cnswnas,and  the  religion  of  Iho 
Tartars.  Russian  sdbolars  have  traced  the  Grothie  laiM;nago 
among  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea.  (Journal  St.  PHen» 
6oHrg',  31  st  .T.anuary  (T2th  February.  1829.) 

Another  part  of  the  Goths  invaded  Sweden,  and  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Gothland  (Gautland :,  whieh  w  as  afterwards 
divided  into  East  Gothluid  and  West  Gothland  (Evstra- 
Gautland  and  Vestra-Ganthnd).  They  mixed  with  tlie 
Scandinavians,  and  it  became  a  general  opinion  that  they 
were  originidly  the  same  people.  But  a  eonipaiiion  of  Ao 
Gtothio  of  UlphilM  and  tho  old  Scandinavian  langnago 
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ihows  that  this  opinion  i&  unfounded.  (Olaus  Verelius. 
Gothrici  et  Rolfi  tVestrogolhiae  Regum  HUioria,  Upealis, 
1664  ;  Antoniua,  Bibl.  Hisp.  Vet.,  i.,  p.  62;  Michael 
Ged(li'.s,  Mi^crUaneous  Tracts,  vol.  ii.,  diss.  1  ;  vol.  iii., 
diss.  1 ;  MiiiiKj,  Grsrhir/it,-  (/-  v  fhtsothi*chen  Reicfu  in 
Italien;  Maseov,  cited  lu'lo'.v.  ii.,  ]>.  553-rjGG.j 
Suevi. — From  the  country  eiwt  of  the  Hlack  Forest,  be- 
\  tween  the  Upper  ]>anubc  and  the  Alps,  the  Suevi,  by 
which  name  tne  Quadi  and  the  Henaunduri  were  perhaps 
'ikemsi;  meant,  spread  over  Gaul  and  forced  tileir  way  into 
Spain  ,406-40a).  Their  king  Hernmnmic  or  HermanriL-h 
became  master  of  Portusal.  Galici;i.  uiui  the  western  part-, 
of  Ahturias,  and  Leon  :  he  ri-.-idod  at  Hn'tonia,  iump  llu' 
mouth  of  the  MinOi  now  a  small  village  named  Bretaua. 
His  sucoeamn  weie  independent  kines,  but  in  585  the 
Soevi  becuw  Mbjects  of  LeovigUd,  Idag  of  the  Visi- 
Gotlu.  Thdr  Ifttm  ham  not  been  coHeeted.  They  were 

at  first  Catholics,  but  kin:'  P.  •nismund  (4G1)  prol'i  «t  il 
Arianism  ;  Theodcmir  (Anamir  i  returned  tu  tlie  Catholic 
faith  m  r»«i. 

VandaU. — This  name,  which  was  known  to  Tacitus, 
eomptises  various  tribes  of  Teutonic  and  also  of  Slavonian 
•tigin,  who  lived  in  Eastern  Prusua  and  Pomeraoia.  The 
Blavonian  tribes  weresubjeet  to  the  Teutonic  Vandals,  who 

are  oOcn  confounded  with  the  Wends  (Venedi).  who  after- 
wards u'jcupied  the  country  of  tlie  Vandals.  The  Vandals  left 
f  heir  lionu-s  towards  the  etid  oft  lie  fourth  re-it  nry.  \\  ]);irt 
of  tlieni,  aller  a  ^ojount  in  Paimoiiia,  tiuvcrsttl  (»einiany 
and  Gaul,  and  founded  the  Vandal  kin^^dom  ia  Spain  in 
409.  In  417  they  aubjugated  the  Alanit  who  had  also  set- 
tled in  Spain.  In  tJi^  were  forced  by  the  Visi  -Got  hs  to 
abandon  this  country,  ana  thev  went  orer  to  Africa.  Their 
king  Geiiseric  or  Gei^eric  took  CarthajE;e  (439\  all  Mauri- 
tania, and  till-  island.s  of  Sardinia.  <  'oi^ica,  the  Bak-arcs, 
and  the  wesleru  part  of  Sicily.  Uii  the  12th  .I«!y,  455, 
they  plundered  Rome,  and  their  name  bet  anio  proverbial 
as  that  of  the  moat  barbarous  among  the  barbarians.  Their 
kingdom  laated  till  SSS.  when  it  was  destroyed  by  Belisa- 
aaa.  and  became  a  part  of  the  ByaaQtioe  empire.  AU  the 
namea  of  the  Vandal  Idngi  are  Tetitonie,  and  reaembte 
those  of  the  Gothic  kinc^,  a  fat-t  which  proves  that  liow- 
ever  nomcrons  the  Slavoiiiaus  v.ert'  aiuouj^  them,  the  Teti- 
tonie tribes  were  the  ruling  nation.  Their  name  is  visible 
in  that  of  the  prevince  of  Andalusia  or  VandaUisia.  ^Pa- 
poneordt,  Geschichle  der  Vandalen.) 

Longobardt.  [LoMBAnnT.l— TheLongobardalivedonthe 
tight  bank  of  the  Lower  Elbe,  and  afterwards  on  the  left 
aide  of  this  river.  iie:ir  Luneburg  and  Bntnswick  :  in  lan- 
guage and  person  tli<  y  rescmWed  Ihtir  neighbours  the 
Raxons.  a  stronc  body  of  whom  appeared  witli  them  in 
Italy,  Before  they  mvatied  Italy  they  had  lived  in  the 
nreaent  country  ot  Upper  Hungary,  in  Pannonia,  and  in 
Noirieum  Their  king  Alboin  lubjugated  the 

Gepidae  fai  TnuuyWwda  fS63?),  and  in  5G8  he  oonquered 

the  greatrr  ])art  of  Italy.  Their  last  national  king,  Desi- 
derius,  was  depiived  of  liis  tl»rone  by  Charlemagne  (774), 
who  assumed  the  title  of  kini;  of  the  l.<)iK'ohni<l>  :  but  the 
I^ngobards  iieilher  lost  their  constitutiun  nor  their  estates; 
•  he  only  ehango  was  in  the  ri'igning  dynasty. 

When  the  Loiigobarda  *vere  subjugated  by  the  Fn^nk^. 
thi'V  had  poiicwsised  written  law*  lor  I.K.i  ye«i>.  T!»e  fir^st 
roileetioit  WHS  iiiade  Ijy  Kini;  ltothari<i  in  The  law* 

of  ( Irinioaiil  were  collected  in  Wj8,  those  of  l.uitpraiul  be- 
tween 713  and  7'-}  ;  tlmse  of  Hachi>  in  7-t(j,  and  ilms,.  ol 
Vi-.tiilf  in  7'>4.  They  contain  only  a  few  liead^  of  Hoiuaii 
law  cuiieerning  prescription  and  succession.  (Muratori, 
Script.  Rrr.  IluL,  tom.  1.,  p.  2;  and  especially  Biener,  £>e 
Origine  el  Progrmu  Legmt  Jummqu*  Gmnanimrum, 
150^  &c.) 

These  are  the  Teutonic  nation.s  that  founded  permanent 
kin[r'l'''m3  within  tlie  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  K.xcept 
the  Aiemanni,  tlu-y  all  came  lu  ixnitiU.1  wiUi«ipupulatiun,the 
educated  jiarl  of  wliicli  \va^  entirely  Romanized, altiiough, 
except  Italy  and  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Suain  and  Gaul, 
the  inhabitMlta  of  the  villages  were  still  Ceit.s  or  Iberians 
when  the/  were  mUugated  by  the  Teutonic  invadei-s. 
(Fkutnd,  Am.  d$  la  Oin3e  Mmdfonaie,  vol.  i.)  Tlie  poli- 
tical institutions  of  the  new  masten  of  the  eiidtiied  world 
rested  on  two  great  principles. 

The  Teutonic  laws  were  not  te;iiloriai,  iu>  they  now  are, 
but  penonal :  a  Frank  was  judged  after  the  Frajxkiah  law, 
4  Busgun£an  after  the  Burgundian,  wherevor  he  lived. 
Thia  prindple  being  applied  alio  to  the  Roinaiia.  gav*  liae 


to  a  double  legislation,  one  for  the  rulingl'eutonic  natus, 
and  the  other  lor  the  au^ect  Romans.  The  second  prir.. 
ciple  waa  that  the  aorereignty  belonged  to  the  body  of  tht: 

conquerwrs.  and  not  cxdnsivcly  1<i  Ihcir  kin<ri.  Tea.' 
sovereii^tity  not  only  comj)rised  tlie  Mipteiiie  authoritv  t" 
Ieti;islatii:in  and  ailmini.stration,  but  it  was  considered  a» 
comprehending  a  right  to  the  private  landed  property  c 
the  vanquished  nation.   Every  free  Frank  or  Goth  becaxDe 
the  master  of  a  cooflidetahie  portion  of  land  wUeb  he  took 
ftom  the  Romans.  The  rights  and  duties  of  the  Idofi 
;  'ov.aiils  their  Tcrtonic  felmw-conqueMirs  remained  tht 
j  siime  as  before  ;  the  kint;s  had  no  linhi  to  puni-!i  anv 
freeman,  unless  in  time  oi'  war  and  for  neglect  of  nn  • 
tary  duties.    Tiic  freemen  also  could  not  be  forced  tv 
serve  in  any  war  to  which  they  had  not  given  their  coe- 
sent ;  tad.  they  did  not  pay  any  taxes  to  their  kings,  wbe 
were  only  the  first  among  their  equals.  As  to  the  satjer' 
Romans,  the  Tent  onic  kinirs  beeatnc  the  lords  of  a  n\imeri 
ci\'ilizcd  nation  :  ;is  .-juccchi-oni  t(i  the  rights  of  the  it 
eniiieroi>,  and  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  iliey  liad  absi.- 
lute  power,  and  they  became  proprietors  uf  tlie  t  xten;sjv« 
private  estates  of  the  emperors,  lliey  maintameti  the  pio- 
viacial  admiuistnUioa,  wbich  waa  established  by  ConAaih 
tine  the  Great  and  his  aueeesBors.  but  they  often  confcnri 
various  functions  on  one  person  in  order  to  render  ifci' 
complicated  administration  more  easy  to  manage.    As  thr 
conquerors  lived  among  the  sid>jccl  people,  each  provitur 
had  a  double  administration,  one  for  the  mling  natioQ 
and  the  other  for  the  subject  nation.    But  there  re!>ultedai 
much  confusion  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  kiitf^ 
were  obliged,  especially  in  Gaul,  to  aaeiifice  the  principJw 
of  the  Roman  administration,  and  to  govern  in  the  Teulor: 
way,  although  the  names  of  the  higher  public  functien 
were  Roman.    Tlie  first  functionary  in  i  acti  jtnivince  i 
the  Frankisii  kingdom  was  the  Dux,' who  had  the  suprere 
military  command,  and  hometimes  also  the  authority  of . 
judge.   The  second  was  the  Clomes,  who  was  chief  juc; 
and  director  of  all  afi'airs  concerning  taxes  and  the  revecu 
of  the  fiacus.  Fmm  the  eighth  century  the  functions  of  tb« 
Dux  and  the  Comes  were  conferred  upon  one  person,  nlv. 
is  sometimes  stylod  Du\,  and  sometimes  Comes. 

'Die  fate  of  the  Humans  m  the  Frankish  empire  w 
threefold.    One  part,  of  the  Romans  entered  i:ito  • 
private  service  of  the  king,  and  preserved  a  portion  oi  inti: 
estates  on  eondition  of  obedience  to  him.  Tlie  great  laric 
owneis  heloogcd  to  this  class,  which  had  the  raxat  of 
*  Romani  convivae  regis.*  A  second  part,  the  '  Roman: 
po«se.s.Si)res.'  remained  in  possession  uf  their  1aiul>,  but  th-y 
were  oblii^ed  to  p;i)'  taxes  for  tiu  ni.  a  duty  iVoiu  which 
conquerors  weie  evemjit  :  tins  cl.kss  ]in;K  ip:iUy  consiste. 
of  small  landowners.   The  third  class  were  the  *  Romar 
tributarii.'  who  lost  tlieir  libei<^,  although  they  did  r.c 
become  Servi  in  the  Roman  aenae  of  the  wont:  thev 
were  the  anttent  *  coloni.'  In  many  towna  the  Rflmsns 
continued  to  enjoy  their  municipal  ir^itiition?.  wh;|,-  j 
Teutonic  community  'gradually  aio.^e  xsitl-in  the  .vime  wiJh 
and  had  its  separate  constitutioti.     In  other  towns  th* 
richest  among  ttie  Itonians  lost  their  liberty  and  becamt 
'  ministeriah's,'  a  kind  of  privileged  vassals ;  but  the  po<^ 
j  were  treated  as  the  Romant  tributarii  in  the  villagw.. 

'ilie  Teutonic  naittons  which  became  Htibject  to  i; 
j  Krankish  kings  were  treated  with  "ies>  m  \ erit\ .  Tlie  B:^ 
'  gnndiaiis,  the  I.ongobards.  and  the  Bav-irian-  oiiU  rlijti!!:. 
their  dynastv,  but  the  irreatei  pc'  ei  Ui.  I  '  lnii^i*! 
and  of  tlie  Aleiuannt  lost  a  conaidemljle  portion  ol'  lln^.i 
lands,  which  were  giv«n  to  Fnmkiah  nobleak  of  whcsa 
they  became  vassals. 

Beside;  those  nationswhtdk  founded  permanent  Idngdom^ 
within  the  Roman  empire«  many  tribes  maintnir  ,!  th.  i- 
independence  theuc  only  for  a  short  period,  or  •^umL  Rr 
went  nipidly  witlio\it  leavin;^  fn.rthof  1rrii-c>.  v:  ^\e^e  s:r>- 
juiratcil  by  othens  and  adopted  the  names  of  their  van- 
(piutK  Oi.  Many  among  them  were  of  Slavonian  or  olhrr 

oiitrin. 

Till"  .Utifi!  came  from  tJie  Caucasus,  traversed  Bnro|>r. 
and  lived  independent  in  southern  Spain  under  th-ir 
King  Respendial,  from  4tW  to  417.  when  thej-  were  sub; 
gated  by  the  Visi-Goths  and  carried  into  (he  south  J 
Gaul.  Another  part  of  ♦.htm  s>ettle<l  btlween  OrleiL  - 
ami  Nantes  under  their  chief  Goar  ^40(5),  but  in  45.:  'J  r. 
were  <h-l'eatcd  and  dispersed  by  the  Visi-Gotiis.  TtK 
Alani  -.  L.>.  not  of  Teutonic  origin;  the  names  of  thav 
Icings  (Respendial,  Utaeea,  Goar)  have  m>  rrafmMwiin  to 
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8ftX*)n.  IVankUh,  or  Gothic  namos.  They  nrc  proluibly 
identical  with  thu  Owe  tea  or  Iron,  an  old  iV:>ian  ti-ibe  iii 
the  central  part  of  the  QKoeatm,  The  ectuntiy  ui  Albania, 
north  of  the  Cummu^  w  kooini  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
meiM.  The  Byantinei  called  the  tnet  between  the  Terek 
and  Shirwan,  Aiania.  ( Procopius,  De  Bell .  >;cf/>.,  1.  iv.  ; 
Stritter,  Memoriae  Poptdor.  'Aiania,'  in  torn.  iv. ;  Buhm, 
Ueschichte  dt  r  Diiuen,  libei-sctzt  voii  Gritteft  i.  1;  TLvam, 
UrgeschicJite       DeuttKhtrn,  '  Alaiieii. \) 

^e  QuuJi,  who  lived  in  Silesia  and  Moravia  in  375, 
were  a  Suevian  people.  The  Gepidae  perhaps  were  of 
CSothie  origin;  tiieir  kingdom  in  Ttansylvaiua  was  de- 
{ktmyed  bv  Albmn,  who  kuled  Koiumuad,  the  laet  king  or 
the  Gepiaae. 

Odoaci  i ,  the  commander  of  a  band  of  Scprri,  or  Scirri, 
Pufca,  and  Hi^uli,  put  nn  end  to  the  Roman  empire  in 
Italy,  and  waa  ackno^vltdirid  m  emperor,  but  he  was  put 
to  deatit  by  order  of  Theodoric  the  Great  iu  483. 

The  K\\'v}\  were  G^inani ;  the  origin  of  the  Scrrri  and 
of  the  Heroli  ia  nnctttaia.  It  haa  been  pfeteaded  that 
the  Heruli  were  a  Uthnanian  tribe. 

Tnbeit  irilhiii  i/u  lniiiL'i'i/(7''r//ui>nj  irhicJi  AmY  !)ipir  huf'  - 
pp-ndeticfi  uiiiliT  thf  /'ruiikA.—TlmJivjiMJrti,  Jiujuhari,  B  iju- 
varii,  or  Bamrnuis  [  Uavaiua],  whose  name  became  kno^  n 
towards  the  year  4bU,  were  a  confederation  of  Suevian  tribes : 
they  lived  between  the  Danube,  the  Lech,  and  the  £n8.  In 
54U  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  Frankiah  kintp^  and 
were  guvemed  by  dukes  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Affilolfin- 
|?iHns.  Their  lawb,  which  were  collected  between  613  and 
CfclH,  reHcrable  the  laws  of  the  Alemaimi,  tliout;h  they 
ci'iilaiti  many  traces  ol  the  Rmnau  s^w.  Miderer,  Leges 
H(ijurariitm/n,  oiltr  iiltfsteis  iti-s^libufk  ilt-r  Bajuvarter, 
&o..  TIh'  TfiuritigHiiis  occupied  t!u'  toiintry 

north  of  tl>e  JBavahaos  as  far  as  the  UnHtnit,  and  evin  be- 
yond that  river.  Th^  were  related  \o  thu  (Jry>\h»,  aiid 
their  iHum  Menn  to  resemble  that  of  the  Xherviiigi«  the 
Hennundnri,  and  Homiones.  Their  laitldnf,  Hermanftid, 
\\;\s  deprivi-d  of  hi^  riown  bv  the  Fttinks  in  531.  CharK-- 
IDUL-IR-  is  to  luivf  tiKiiiL'  the  iiist  collection  uf  their 

law>.  but  IbiTP  is  net  eviilein  e  in  support  of  this  statement. 
I'lieir  code  ts  known  under  the  title  of  '  Lex  Ang:liorum  et 
Werinorum,  hoc  est  Thurinjrorura.*  These  Angles  and 
Warini  or  Werini  were  settled  in  the  noctham  part  of 
ThuiinfEla,  hat  it  does  not  appear  whf  their  names  are 
mentioned  before  that  of  the  Tluiringiaofr,  who  were  the 
more  numerous  nation.  l*his  collection  is  brief  and  iu- 
cumpletc.    I  i-ubnitz,  Script.  Rer.  Brwisnr.,  1.,  p.  81.) 

The  [Saxons  ;  .SaXony]  dwelt  mu-tli  ol  the 

Tliurinffians.  On  the  ea«t  their  frontiei-s  weie  ilie  F,lbe, 
the  Stecknitz,  and  the  Baltic;  on  the  nortli,  Den- 
mark* the  German  Ocean,  and  Friesland ;  on  the  west, 
they  c<MTesponded  to  the  western  frontien  of  the  pre- 
Kctit  province  of  Westphalia.  When  they  had  nent 
iinincrou*  settlers  to  Britain,  their  power  !)t'<'iiine 
formidable  to  their  neighbour!*,  the  Wetid*  in  the 
euiit  and  tlu'  Franks  in  the  we^t.  The  Franks  weiv 
lurmcrly  united  with  them  a|i:ainst  the  Romans,  but  when 
tlicv  had  conquered  Gaul,  the  Saxons  were  obliged  to 
desiat  from  their  inciiraons  into  this  country,  and  hence 
iMtMte  jealousy  and  hostility.  The  south-western  parts  were 
conquered  by  the  Franks  as  early  as  ;  the  rich  land- 
owners were  compelled  to  give  a  considerable  parlof  tiieir 
i;<iiils  tu  FrankiMi  nobles,  .iixl  the  common  freemen  to 
i)i  lid  under  the  yoke  of  servitud*.  The  remaining  and 
i:reatef  pajt  of  tfie  population  was  tree,  iliough  Irom  time 
Lo  time  the  Saxons  paid  tribute,  until,  utter  the  memora- 
ble war  with  Duke  Wittekind  <772-Ki;)),  Charlemagne 
became  masttf  of  all  Saxony.  But  the  Saxons  were  not 
siibjiiiratcd  like  the  Romans.  They  promised  to  adopt 
t.'hiistiiinity,  to  acknowledge  Charles  aj>  their  king,  and  to 
L)l)ev  liis  governors  (greves)  and  bi*hup.  On  tin,-  otiier 
fiaiiu,  Charles  granted  them  equal  •  Welire'  (value  of  their 
body  and  liberty  in  ca-^e  of  wounds,  murder,  &c.),  and  the 
sainfi  privileges  which  the  Franks  had,  especially  freedom 
from  tribute*  and  the  privilege  of  being  tried  in  their  own 
country,  socnrding  to  their  own  laws,  Mid  by  their  equals. 

•  SkxOiM*  pillfls  ct  Ubartatis  tionort^ 

1  loc  tuut  po4nmio  x^ciixi  fdolirie  Fnneui, 
VI  xru*  rt  poj'iili)  •  ftj'i.  t  c<:i>rMrriit«r  udih.' 

in  Leibnitz,  ,Sc:/-;/</. /^<fr.7^rurt«;.,i.  p.  Ift3.  Com- 
)ar«  Mbser,  0»mihrucki*che  GetcJtichie,  i.  3-40,  Uie  best 
vork  which  lias  been  puhluAied  ahout  the  old  Sajuos  in 


Charlemasrrn'  vvaa  the  first  kitisr  of  tlie  Saxons,  whe 
formed  a  gival  confederation  (U  tree  communi lies ;  they 
appointed  dukes  for  their  w:ii>.,  and  only  acknowledged 
obedience  to  the  *  gowding '  and  to  *  gievca**  oluaen  fagr 
the  tkeemen  amonf  the  •  elelinKi*  of  the  eomnniniities. 
Thp  laws  of  the  Saxons  were  collectpd  by  or  !i  r  n  C'hsrle- 
rniurne.  They  consist  of  nineteen  titles,  ami  au  so  short 
and  incomplete  as  to  justify  the  upinion  tliat  only  a  part 
of  them  lias  been  preserved.  Two  ■  Oapitularia  ot  Charle* 
magne  concem  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  condition 
of  tilose  parts  of  Saxony  which  were  conquered  at  the  time 
of  their  pubKeidion*  788  and  797.  This  '  Lex  Sanmmn ' 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  <  Saehsen-Spiegel,'  the 

*  Mirror  of  the  Saxons,'  a  code  of  Saxon  law  which  was 
wntten  in  Lutin  and  afterwards  translated  into  the  Saxon 
lantriia^re  by  Eicke  van  Hebgow*  between  1215  and  1218. 
( Gnert  iier*  Samamm  Ltgn  IWt.  4eee9$it  Lex  PriMmum, 

FrtMiatu  [FklsiANs]. — The  Frisians  were  bfooff^it  nnder 
the  Rmuu  power  by  OraanB»  the  brother  of  the  emperar 
Tiberias.  Olennins,  their  governor  in  A.ni.  2S,  oppressed 

tliein  by  fiscal  measures,  and  they  cast  off  the  Koinaii 
yoke.  In  the  war  l)etween  the  iiomans  and  Claudius 
Civihs  they  joitu  d  the  latter.  When  the  Franks  invaded 
Gaul,  the  Frisians  occupied  some  countries  which  were 
abandoned  by  the  Franks,  the  islands  between  the  nontfae 
of  the  Schelde  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  present  provinces  of 
Odderland,  Zutphen,  and  Overyssel ;  and  after  the  emigni» 
tiun  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  they  gradually  took  possesitton  of 
the  coast  and  the  islands  of  the  German  Ocean  as  far  as  Jut- 
land. In  689  they  were  attacked  by  the  Fianksand  obliged 
to  pay  them  tribute.  AAer  the  Cbtablithment  of  the  German 
kingdom,  the  Frisii^is  obeyed  the  king  (emperor)  as  tlieir 
sovereign,  but  they  chose  their  own  judges  and  other 
suthoritiea.  During  the  middle  ages  they  formed  the 
powerful  rniubUe  of  tlic  Seven  Prisian  Sealanda,  which 
was  broken  oy  the  eounta  of  Holland,  of  Oldenburfr,  and 
seyera!  other  j)rince»  of  the  empire.  The  last  independent 
Knsiauft  were  the  Dithmarschen  between  the  Kibe  atul  the 
Elder,  who  were  sul>jui;ated  in  l.V>',)  by  (Jhrislian  III., 
king  uf  Denmaik,  and  Adcjlphus  I.,  duke  of  iiolsteio. 

The  laws  of  the  Frisians  w  ere  collected  by  Charlemagne 
under  the  title  of  '  Lex  Frisionum.'  (Gaertner*  Saxotuim 
Lege*  Tret.  Aecest^t  Lest  Fritiortum.)  The  '  Statute  Op- 
stiJbomica,'  the  laws  of  the  Seven  Sealands,  which  are 
written  in  the  Frisian  lanartiage,  are  a  different  collection. 
'I1ie  dialect  ot  this  language  whieh  most  resembles  the 
Auglu-Saxon  iaittfua^ie  is  ihaL  ut  the  uurllierii  Friisian 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Sleswig.    (Clement,  cited  below.) 

Anglo'SaxoHt. — An  account  of  their  history  has  been 
given  under  the  heads  Saxons  and  Knoi.anu.  The  fiiet 
settlement  of  Teutonic  tribes  in  Great  Britain  previous  to 
tlie  arrival  of  the  Anelo'Saxons  has  been  trmted  with 
great  learning  by  Dr.  Clement,  in  his  work  '  T>ie  Nordeer- 
manische Welt,' (yopenhagen,  1840.  The  anthtir,  uho  ha» 
tiavelled  in  all  pails  of  Great  Britain  \vheiv  he  suppose* 
he  could  find  traces  of  such  settlers,  has  paid  patticuial 
attention  to  Caithness  and  tlie  eaat^  COMt  of  Soodaad. 
Witi)  this  book  tlie  reader  may  eompare  Finn  Magnuaen, 
Chn  Picterne*  og  dent  Namu  OprindeUe,  in  *Det  Skan- 
dinav.  Litteratur-Selskabs  Skrift,'  1816  and  1817. 

Tlie  following  works  contain  fbll  information  concem- 
inc  the  history  of  the  Teutonic  nations: — Masco v,  7'li,- 
hmttn-y  0/  the  Anttetit  Germant,  translated  by  l  Uoinas 
Lediard  ;  Gibbon,  D'-<  line  and  Fall ;  Eiclihum,  Deutsche 
Stauts-  und  Rechtt-Uetchichtc ;  Savigiiy,  Getchichte  det 
Jimnitchen  Rechtes  im  Mitlelaiter ;  Grimm,  Deuttditi 
JtechU-Alterthmmtr,  and  lua  DeuUcJIe  Qrammatik, 

The  8candinavia»  branch  of  the  Teutonie  nations  ap- 
pears late  in  history.  The  Sagas  tell  us  that  in  the  (inh 
century  li.c.  Odin  ied  the  Scandinavians  to  Sweden  and 
Norway;  Init  lliis  Odin  i*  a  trod.  Le^  taljul'oiis  is  the 
history  of  a  second  (Jdm,  who,  m  the  beginning  of  our 
era,  came  from  Asia  tu  Scandinavia*  accompanied  by  hia 

*  Aaen*'  or  periiaps '  Ansen,'  or  fdlow-wamoin.  The  name 
of  the  Suionea  or  Swedes  was  known  to  Pliny  and  to  Tad- 
tu-s,  and  Pliny  knew  the  name  of  Scandia,  now  Scania,  the 
Noutiiem  extremity  of  Sweden,  which  name  gradually  ac- 
(juiwd  lis  pruMtit  L'eiienil  tin  aniiii;.  GotJis  came  lo  fsi-in- 
dtaavia  at  a  very  early  peuod.  and  the  second  Odin  was 
perhag^  their  chiel.  '^'tuy  mixed  with  the  Scandinavians, 
and  traces  of  ijnm  language  liave  been  found  in  tlie  dialects 
gf  the nrovineea  of  Eau  aid Weifc G«ithlftiid  i a  Sweden*  and 
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their  name  is  still  preserved  in  many  localities.  The  abori- 
nnes  of  Sweden  and  Norway  belons:ed  to  the  Finnish  inrc. 
lljey  fled  towards  the  north,  but  not  without  Icavini^  liunr 
tmn  in  the  mountain*  of  the  Kjnelenamd  theOovre  fjeld. 

The  Scandinavians,  Northmen,  or  Nomiuis,  iMcftnie 
known  to  the  SOUtfu'ni  nations  hy  (heir  pinieii's.  and  thi-y 
were  often  leajyfued  wilii  tliu  Saxuuii.  In  lijc  wai-s  be- 
tween I'liarlemasftio  and  Wittekind,  the  Danes  auNisttd 
Wittekind,  who  hod  Duuried  Gem.  the  daughter  of  their 
ICing  Siegfried.  As  eaily  as  ths  beginning  of  the  eizhtti 
Mntuiy  ue  Danes  and  Jutes  appeared  in  the  north  of 
Bngland ;  in  the  besrinning  of  the  ninth  eentuiy  ttie  Danes 
■ettled  on  the  south-east  coa-st  of  Ireland.  Normans  or 
Norwegians  occupied  tlie  Uikncvs  bolbre  tlif  ond  ol'  11k' 
ninth  centiin' :  in  HOI  Ihi  y  caiiu'  to  tin-  Karti'  Inlands,  and 
they  sent  cuionies  to  iceiand  us  early  ai»  87U.  The  norliiem 
parts  of  North  America  were  known  to  these  bold  navi- 
nton  four  centuries  before  the  time  of  (Jolumbua.  Other 
Nonnaiii  conquered  Normandy,  Apulia,  Sicily,  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Africa.  From  the  eighth  ceatiury  tlie 
Waregians,  who  came  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  pene- 
trated into  Russia  and  founded  the  r\orman  dynasty  of  the 
mand-diiktfs  of  Kiew :  some  of  the  lu>t  Ikniilies  of  the 
Rii!v<ian  nobility  are  of  Norman  origin. 

The  Swedes  conquered  the  coast  oi  Fmland  as  early  ais 
830,  and  settled  in  great  numbers  in  the  districts  of  Abo 
and  Nyland.  AJthoa^h  Finland  i«  chiefly  inbalMted  to  a 
nation  of  Finnish  origin,  and  though  it  hai  become  a  Vom' 
sian  iirGvince.  the  Swedisli  laniniatre  i>4  tlie  only  languaire 
Used  lor  ])ul)lic  acth  and  leiral  ducuuicala.  [Sc.\N'DIN'aviam 
Lanouaoe.] 

Suhm  IS  one  of  the  best  authorities  for  the  critical  his- 
tory of  the  Scandinavians.  He  has  written  in  Danish  on 
the  origin  of  the  ScandinKviana,  on  their  mythiology»  a 
eritiea]  Iristory  of  Denmaifc,  a  hietory  of  Benmarlr,  and 
several  other  works  eoncernint;  this  eountry. 

fMiiller,  in  his  Kritt^chcs  Kranifn  drr  Diiitischni  und 
Noiipegischen  Sagengeschichte,  examines  the  liistorieal 
truth  of  the  Sagas;  Petinnigold,  Monummta  Sueo-Gt>thtca, 
Stockholm,  1710,  .fol- ;  renojpkjold,  Wtlkina  Saga,  givt 
Hittorw  fytlkineiunaHt  contains  an  account  of  the  ex^oit« 
ud  eanqucBts  of  th*  Seandtnaviam  in  Ruwia,  Italy,  &e.) 

modem  Teutonic  LangtugM  and  their 
Dialect*. 
I.  High  Gkrvan  Lanouaoks. 
(The  German  language  slu  it  is  written  or  spoken  by  the 
well-educated  Germans,  belonga  to  the  Mgh  German  lan- 
guages, but  is  not  a  dialect.]) 

A.  .SuoMm  branch. 
a.  Suabian  subordinate  branch,  containing  the  dialects  of 

1,  Sualtia,  that  is,  of  the  Black  Forest,  of  the  Neekar, 
and  of  the  country  bet\\cen  the  Danube  and  thel.cch. 

2,  Bavaria,  that  is,  of  the  Aljjs,  of  Salzburg,  and  of  tlie 
Danube. 

3,  T^ro!,  that  is,  of  Vorarlbenr,  of  the  Inn,  of  the  Etsch 
(Adige),  and  of  the  Pust«r-Thal. 

4,  Au^th  that  is,  of  the  aididuchy  of  Austria,  of  Sty- 
ria,  of  CatinUiia,  of  Oandola,  of  Southern  Bdhecia,  and 

of  Moravia. 
I,  AUemannic,  subordinate  branch. 

1,  Allef/uiuuir,  commonly  so  called  in  the  soottl-west 
corner  of  the  Ulack  Forest. 

2,  Dialects  of  Siritzerland,  tliat  is,  of  Bern,  of  thcOber- 
land  of  Bern,  of  Wallis,  of  the  country  (tf  the  Griaons, 
and  of  Appenzell,  &e. 

3,  Dialects  of  Elsa-ss  (AImicc":  and  of  Baden. 

e.  Old  TAuriri!{ian,  subordinate  liraneh,  eoiitainint:  the 
dialects  of  tlieThiiringer  Wald,  of  part  of  the  Fielitrl^e- 
birge,  and  of  the  northern  part  t)f  the  Bohmerwald. 
The»e  dialects  are  generally  confounded  with  those  of 
the  adjacent  flat  countries  of  Thuringia  and  the  Upper 
Fdatimite,  which  belong  to  the  Franconian  bnneh. 

B.  Franconian  branch. 
1,  Dialects  of  Franconia,  of  the  Palatinate,  of  the  Middle 

Bhine,  and  of  Southern  Hesse. 
%  Dialects  of  Thiiringia,  except  the  Thuiinger  Wald,  of 

Northern  Hesse,  and  of  the  Kichsfeld. 
8,  Kalects  of  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg,  wlticli  are  much 

mixed  with  Low  German. 

4,  Dialects  of  Upper  Saxony,  of  Meissen,  of  the  Encge- 
bir?e,  and  of  Lnntia. 

S  ri:i'._  ;  r  N'ortbern  BohcT.ii  ^.  if  Silesit,  Md  of  part 
of  the  Czvruuui  colonies  tn  Uuiigixy. 


6,  Dialects  of  the  nobles,  the  cleri^*,  and  the  critiMlii  ii 
CutianU,  Livonia,  and  Estiionia. 

H.  Saxon  I^iguages. 

A.  firuian  branch,  «hieh  oontains  the  dialects  of 

Friedand,  ofSatcrland,  of  the  islands  along  the  Dutch 
and  tile  German  cowt,  and  of  the  idanu  mlong  thf 
coa-sf  ol'  Sleswig. 

B.  Low  Gt  rimui  branch,  divided  into  siv  sections,  vu. : 

1,  Of  Lower^  Saxony,  containing  the  dialects  of  Sleswig, 
of  Hobtcia,  of  Hamburg,  of  Bremen,  of  Brunswick, 
of  Hanover,  ef  tiM  oountiy  between  the  Han  and  the 
Weier,  and  of  the  Marriies  witii  ^ast  Frtaa. 

2,  0[  tVestphalin,  with  the  dialeclii  of  Upper  ^Iun^t..r- 
land,  of  Lower  Miiiuteriaud,  of  Osuabriick,  ui  tiie 
Upper  Weicr,  of  Saueriaad,  of  Maik,  and  Sarien 
Betg. 

3,  Of  the  Lower  Rhine  between  Neuwied  and  DusseldorC 
especially  the  dialects  of  the  Eifel,  of  Colonke,  and  d 

Aix-la-CliapeUe. 

4,  Oi Mtic  Netherlands,  containing  the  Dutch  lajisrii^-'i. 
the  FlemisI)  language,  and  the  dialoet.s  uf  JiiitcLot 
Clevp,  and  of  Cieldern  in  Germany. 

5,  The  dialect  of  tlie  Saxons  in  Transifivunf. 

tj.  Of  the  antient  ff  eridisJi  countries,  colonized  by  the 
Saxons,  containing  the  dialects  of  Mecldenbiuft,  of 
Pomerania,  of  Biandenbuig,  of  the  Marita,  nad  oflbd 
Pmsaia. 

C.  fitaffiM branch.   [Saxons;  Ewola.no.] 

III.  ScANDi.NAViAN  langiiagcs. 

A.  0/d  Sonuun  branch,  containing  the  dialects  of  the 
mountaineers  of  Norway,  the  Icelaadie  lugongc^  aod 
the  idiom  of  the  Farce  islands. 

B.  Danith  branch,  containing  the  Danish  language,  with 
the  dialects  flf^theiilanda,  of  Jutland,  and  of  NoitiMta 
Sleswig,  and  the  nodem  Norwegian  language. 

C.  Swedish  brant-h.  containinij  the  Swedi>h  lanir'iaire.  »rJ» 
the  dialects  of  Gothland,  of  Dalecarlia,  of  Stockholm 
and  the  a4)acent  oountiy,  of  Finland,  and  of  the  Aknl 
islands. 

(Adelung  und  Vater,  Mithridatet ;  Balbi,  Atlas  Elhr.'- 
graphique ;  Ober-MuUer,  AUai  Btkwt'giwrtmkiqmi  de 

ffiiffow',  Paris.  1«41.) 

TEVERO'NE.    [Papal  States.] 

TEVIOTD.M.K.  [Roxbuhghshibh.] 

TEWKESI3URV,  an  antient  market -t.own  and  munictpsj 
and  parliamentary  borough  in  the  north-western  part  J 
Gloucestershire,  close  to  the  borders  of  WorcestenJiirf, 
9  miles  from  Gloucester  and  103  from  London.  It  is  atti- 
ated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Avon,  near  ita  junetioB 
with  theSeTcra;  and  the  small  rivers  Carrun  and  Swilgate. 
which  are  tributaries  of  the  Avon,  flow  through  the  parish. 
The  immediate  iieiLjhbourtiood  of  the  to^^n  is  sut>jccf  to 
floods.  ^Vithin  lialf  a  miU-  of  tlie  town  is  a  handsome 
iron  brldi^e  of  one  arcli,  172  feet  span,  over  the  Severn; 
and  there  is  an  antient  bridge  of  several  ait;hes  over  the 
Avon,  witli  a  causeway  le  ading  from  it  to  the  atKtve-men- 
tioned  iron  bridge.  'The  Canon  is  eroased  liya  done 
bridge,  and  the  Swilgate  by  two.  Tlie  pariah  extendb 
about  -}  imles  from  north  to  south,  and  its  width  \z:r.--^ 
from  '21X3  _\anls  in  the  noilhern  i)ar1.  to  2  male*,  ju  v\- 
trcmc  lireadth.  Immedialel}  to  the  noith  of  ttie  to^*^ 
the  width  of  the  panah  n  only  half  a  mile.  Hert-  thr 
Avon  has  been  luverted  by  an  artificial  cutting  calW 
New  Avon,  or  Mill  Avon.  The  paiiah  contains  189D 
acres,  with  the  hamlets  of  South wiek  in  the  southern  part 
and  that  of  I^tNlhe  in  the  northern  pail.  Tewkesbury  is  a 
boroutrh  In  prescription :  it  received  its  first  charter  c 
incorporation  from  Queen  Klizaljeth  in  \'u  \.  Bv  the 
ehiuter  of  Wilham  III.,  granted  m  WM,  the  jun«dicti(»n 
of  the  borough  magistrates  was  extended  over  the  wbi  l.- 
of  the  parish.  It  has  returned  two  meml)^rs  to  parUacwDt 
since  me  7  James  I.  Before  the  passing  of  tne  Refm 
Act,  parts  of  the  town,  paiticularly  on  the  eastward,  were 
not  comprised  within  Ae  limits  of  the  parliamenlanr 
boroutrh,  but  the  whole  parisli  i>  now  included.  Tlie  nrL: 
of  votint:  was  foi  merlyin  the  Ireemen  and  burgage  holders, 
and  iniiabilants  payitiir  scot  and  lot.  Ttie  number  of  »'l ro- 
tors on  the  p.oihamentan'  register  in  1840  was 409,  inclui- 
mg  Hi)  who  possessed  double  (j^ualificatiOQa ;  and  ot'  \Y.t 
former  number,.  238  were  occcpien  of  houses  nled  at  ia>'. 
and  upwards.  The  town  u  not  divided  into  Tnttnieipai 
wards  T'v,'  corporate  body  consisls  of  a  ina\or.  f:-- 
aldenocu,  uad  twelve  c^uncliiors.    The  old  corporatioe 
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was  composcii  of  a  hieh-stcwanl,  twenty-four  principal  ' 
bur^essu'S,  lucludini?  in  that  number  two  bailiffs  and  the 
rcconkr;  luui  ihiio  were  besides  several  minor  officers, 
and  four  justices  for  the  Iwrouijli.  Tlie  appointment  of 
twenty-four  aaeustant  burjjcbses  thrcctid  by  the  go- 
wning charter  of  WillUm  III.,  but  none  had  been  elected 
ftnr  many  years  prior  to  the  passinfc  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
pontion  UcfnrtM  A't.  'Thr  twiMil y-fi)ur  Inirsrcssi'H  witc 
elcetrd  by  tiu-  Iniilitii  :iiid  buiijcsM's  i>ut  of  llif  buii;fs*es  | 
at  large.  Tim  annuul  income  of  Uw  oK!  ciirpoiutum  dul  [ 
not  exceed  22/.,  and  in  1828  it  wa«  in  debt  to  the  amount 
of  GOOO/.  Tlie  sum  of  2000/.  was  advanced  by  the  recorder, 
and  the  property  of  the  conKwatioa  conveyed  to  him,  on 
i^eibtheei«kiitOTawmpaid0».8tf.inthepo(u^  Quarter- 
seaeions  for  the  borough  are  held,  and  thae  vt  a  eouit  for 
the  recovery  of  debts  under  vtOl. 

Te'.vkijsltury  is  said  to  be  of  Saxon  orif^in,  and  to  derive 
its  name  from  Theot,  a  Saxon,  who  founded  an  hemiita|re 
here  in  the  seventh  century.  Early  in  the  eighth  century 
two  brothen,  dukes  of  Mercia,  founaed  a  monastery,  which, 
in  the  tenth  centiuy,  became  a  edl  to  Cranboum  Abbey 
in  Doraetshire.  In  the  twelfth  eentuiy  Robert  FitiHaimon 
enlarged  the  buildings  and  liberally  endowed  the  institu- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  the  monks  of  Cranboume 
made  Tewkesbury  the  chief  scut  ol  their  establishment.  At 
the  dissolution  the  abbey  bi-lonixed  to  the  Benedictines, 
and  its  annual  revenue  was  1598/.  A  great  battle  was 
tuus^ht  on  the  14th  of  May,  1471.  within  ha]f  a  mile  of 
Tewkesbur}',  when  the  Lancastrians  sustained  a  moat  dis- 
astrous defeat,  and  both  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son  Prince 
Kdw.ird  were  taken.  The  town  was  sureessi\t.ly  in  the 
hands  of  the  royalists  and  parliamentarians  at  the  com- 
nienci-ment  of  the  civil  war;  but  in  IG44  it  waatalcmby 
the  latter,  and  held  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  town  principally  consists  of  three  good  streets,  well- 
built*  with  a  nuiataier  of  imaller  ones  branching  from  theio. 
AeeofdKnf  to  tiw  oenns  of  1831,  the  population  amounted 
to  5780.  The  principal  manufacture  is  the  cotton  and 
lambs'-wool  hosiery.  In  1810  the  number  of  stockiii)?- 
fniiiics  in  the  town  wa-s  H(X1 ;  and  in  1833  there  were  OOU. 
The  wages  averaged  12*.  in  the  former  year,  and  7*.  in  the 
latter.  The  number  of  men,  aged  20  and  upwards,  em- 
ployed in  the  rtoclring  manufacture  in  1831  wia  300  {Pop- 
Itetumt),  and  44  were  engaged  in  tiie  laea  mumfteture. 
\ail-niaking  formerly  employed  a  considerable  number, 
but  in  1833  there  were  only  .'50  persons  so  occupied.  [Man. 
C'lrp.  Rfjxjrts.)  Tcwkf.-.bur\-  was  and  i>  still  llii-  centre  of 
an  extensive  carrying-tnuie  on  the  Severn  and  Avon ;  but 
tlie  improfoawnt  of  tlw  navigation  of  the  Severn  to  Glou- 
cester, Djr  mfane  of  a  lUp-caaal,  is  said  to]  have  been  in- 
jurioos  to  Tawlcerimiy,  and  to  the  improved  means  of  in- 
tercourse with  other  towns  in  the  same  district  is  also 
nscribcd  some  decline  in  the  attendance  at  the  corn-market, 
riie  iron  bridge  across  tlu  St  vcrn,  which  opened  a  com- 
in.inication  with  Herclortl  and  Wales,  counterbalances  on 
tlu  other  hand  the  effects  of  the  al>ove-mentioncd  im- 
provements. There  is  a  branch  railway  from  Tewkesbury 
rather  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  which  joins  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Gloucester  Railway.  The  coUagiate  church 
of  the  antient  monastery  is  now  the  parish  church.  It  is 
a  noble  and  vener^le  structure,  in  the  early  Norman  style, 
and  consists  of  a  nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  -.Mth  a  (uwer 
rising  from  the  centre, supported  on  massive  and  loHy  piers 
with  circular  arches.  The  roof  is  finely  groined  and  carved. 
There  are  several  antient  chantry  chapels  in  the  CMt  end 
of  tha  choir,  which  is  hexagonal.  Some  of  the  moannients 
Are  in  memory  of  persons  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury. The  living  is  a  vicanure,  of  the  gross  annual  value  of 
.'-176?.  A  nt'wchurcii  was  oju  lu-d  in  \9X7.  All  the  principal 
•  I  ih  llllll;lnoIl.^  ol' divsviitrrs  lm\ r  |)hu-fK  itf  worship.  There 
IS  a  grammar-school  with  an  endowment  of  52/.  a  year.  Tlie 
maner  is  rapointed  by  the  corporation.  When  the  corpora- 
tion eooimissioneiB  Tuited  Tewkesbury  in  1833,  the  master 
was  a  clergyman  and  one  of  the  borough  justioes,  and  for 
manyycar^  the  school  had  not  been  attended  by  more  than 
three  or  four  pui)ils.  In  1833  there  were,  besides  the  above, 
and  two  boaidinir-schools,  12  daily  schools  in  the  parish,  i 
attended  by  6J7  children,  and  several  Sunday-schools,  at 
lrilidlB68  children  were  iiutructed.  The  national  school  is 
partly  fomm^b^  bj  an  antient  endowment  for  the  instiuc- 
ttcR  Of  2D  eniraran,  and  alAncaateiian  school  is  dependent 
on  voluntary  contnlmtions.  There  are  almshouses  for  10 
poor  penMM)i|,  aiuiii^vvral  inedi(»I  and  other  cbacities  of  com- 


pamtivt  lv  recent  date.  Tlie  town-hall  was  built  in  1786; 
the  upjKr  part  contains  an  !issembly-rooni  and  a  hall  for 
iiu  t  liriirs  of  the  corpomtion  ;  and  the  lower  part  is  appio- 
pnatid  to  the  borough  courts.  A  gaol,  house  of  correcUOD, 
and  peniteiitiar}'  were  erected  under  a  local  act  passed  ia 
1B12.  The  market-house  is  a  handsome  building,  witli  Doric 
columns  and  pilasters  supporting  a  pediment  in  front.  There 
is  a  small  theatre  and  public  library  and  ii.  vs-.-iuiiiii.  Tlie 
town  is|iaved,  lighted,  and  vsatciiL-d  uiukra  local  act  passed 
ill  17S(J.  The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and  SiUurday:  the 
former  for  corn,  sheep,  pigs,  &.c. ;  and  the  latter  for  poultiy 
and  provisions.  There  me  fairs  in  March,  ApriC  May, 
June,  September,  October,  December ;  uid  a  statute  (iiiir  ai 
Michaelmas. 

(Dyde's  Hitt.  of  Tkwke^ry ;  Pop.  Rf turns,  Re- 
port* qf  Ecclesiastieat  Commi$*ionert  and  of  the  Mum. 
cipal  Cnritoiiition  Coinr/iistioners,  Sec.  &c.) 

TEXAS.  Since  the  publication  of  the  article  on  Mexico 
[.Mkxican  Statks,  tuk  U.mtkd],  Texas,  which  was  then 
merely  an  insurgent  province  of  Uiat  repubhc,  has  been 
recognised  as  an  independent  state  by  the  leading  poweis 
of  l£urope  and  America.  A  succinct  statement  of  the 
revolution  by  which  this  cliange  has  been  effected  is  ne« 
cessary. 

A  decree  of  the  Constituent  Cortes  of  Mexico,  dated  7th 
May,  1824,  declares  that  Texas  shall  be  annexed  to  Coa* 
huifa  until  it  possess  the  elements  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  state ;  but  that  as  soon  as  it  shall  pom  cm 
these  elaoMnts,  the  connection  is  to  be  di«olvad»  and  a 
separate  state-constitution  g^ven  to  Texas. 

At  the  time  when  this  decreo  was  published,  Texas  pro- 
bably did  not  contain  4000  inhabitants  of  the  European 
race.  The  district  of  Bexar,  which  in  1800  contained 
G400  colonists  from  Mexico,  was  fCiund  in  li£i5  to  contain 
only  3400  of  that  class,  scattered  over  the  settiamant  of 
San  Antonio,  the  missions,  and  frontier  nilitaiy  poata ;  and 
this  process  of  depopulation  had  readied  its  lowest  ebb 
for  sonic  time  bctorc  the  latter  date.  In  the  districts  of 
Bnuos  aisd  Nat  oirdoclus  there  were,  in  1824,  no  inhabit- 
ants of  Kuropcati  descent,  except  at  the  military  posts. 

The  government  of  Mexico  had  made  etforts, both  while 
the  country  was  a  Spanish  colony,  and  after  the  recognition 
of  its  independence,  to  psonote  the  settlement  of  Texas 
by  the  Empressario  system  of  colonisation,  t>.  by  grantini; 
tracts  of  land  to  individuals,  who  w  ere  to  forfeit  the  grant 
unless  they  settled  a  specific  number  of  colonists  on  them 
within  a  limited  period.  In  fuHlicrance  of  this  policy, 
jH'rmission  was  given  by  the  supreme  government  of  the 
eastern  internal  provinces,  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1821,  to  Moses  Austin,  bv  birth  a  citixen  of  the  United 
States,  to  introduce  into  Texas  from  Lowiaiana  300 Iknnliea, 
*  being  CathoUcs,  or  aerecuig  to  beoonw  so  on  entering  the 
Spanish  territory,*  and  also  agreeing  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  and  a  tract  of  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Brazos  river  was  granted  them  to  settle 
upon.  Some  diffic  ullu  >  arose  from  the  disturbed  politini 
state  of  Mexico  at  that  time  ;  but  in  1824  colonising  ope- 
rations werii  begun  by  Stephen,  the  son  of  Moses  Austin 
(his  father  having  died  in  the  intaiiin) ;  and  on  the  24th 
of  Mareli,  1825,  a  colomzation  law  for  Coahuila  and  Texas 
was  promulgated.  In  the  course  of  1823  ami  1820.  seven 
more  Empressario  grants  were  made,  and  the  parties  ob- 
tfiining  tliem  became  bound  to  introduce  about  2000 
foreign  families,  under  the  same  conditions  as  had  been 
prescribed  to  the  Austins. 

Under  these  grants  the  colonising  of  Texas  from  tlie 
United  States  proceeded  with  such  lapidity,  that  in  1835 
Colonel  Almonte,  a  commissioner  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, reported  the  population  of  the  province  to  be  as 
folioN'.s;  In  Bexar,  4000  inhabitants  ot  Eui()|)ean  onici". 
of  whom  3400  were  Spanish  Mexicans  and  (itX)  Irish 
settlers ;  in  Brazos,  8000,  of  whom  1000  were  negroes, 
almost  excluuvely  colonists  from  the  United  States;  in 
Nacogdoches,  9000,  of  whom  1000  were  negroes,  also  An- 
glo-American colonists.  In  addition  to  these,  Texas  con- 
tained about  15,000  Indians,  of  whom  4000  were  friendly 
to  the  Eurouean  race  and  11,000  hostile.  About  10,000 
of  the  hostile  Indians  haunted  the  district  of  Brehar,  tlie 
rest  were  scattered  over  the  district  of  Brazos.  The 
Mexican  commissioner  remarked  in  his  fepori  tlu^  -tha 
part  of  Texas  which  presented  the  greatot  diftcuHwstp 
travellers  was  that  which  lay  between  the  fruntiers  ot 
Coahuila  and  Si^Ahtoxuo  d«  l^xar  :  ^he.^ruv^ce  yn^ 
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iNbitM  (torn  the  Kit  of  the  Mexiem  prariaeefl,  and  had 
■D  ougr  eoBuauiufiation  witii  New  Memn.  Hie  bftlaooe 
of  eonwBtrewl  entetpriae  «ad  weeHh  ynm  also  hi  finroor  of 

[h^  *;vv)  distrii.-ts  which  lay  ncart'sl  to  the  Unileci  States, 
am!  \']:f.l  been  colonised  I'rom  them.  Tlie  whole  tmde  of 
lux  m  1834  he  valued  at  1.-«X).(KX)  dollars,  of  \\hieh 
()()(),(XX)  belonged  to  Brazos,  470,000  to  Nacogdoehes, 
290,000  vrere  invested  in  the  smuggling  tmde  of  these  two 
dfltiiota,  and  only  eOiQOO  belonged  to  the  Spanish  Mexican 
diatriet  of  Bexar. 

Various  incidents  had  concurred  between  1824  and  1833 
to  excite  icpulsioji  and  distnist  between  the  Anglo- 
American  colonists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  settlers  of 
Spanish  deiicent  and  the  Mexican  guveriuiient  on  tlm 
other.  It  had  been  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Erapressario  grants  that  schDol^  for  teaehinir  the  Spanish 
language  should  be  erected  in  the  new  settlements. 
This  had  been  entirely  neglected.  The  wealthier  settlera 
of  Bi-azos  and  Nacogdoches  sent  their  children  to  be  edu- 
cated at  New  OrK'an?,  and  the  poorer  sjave  theirs  no  edu- 
cation at  rU.  The  system  of  settliir':  some  hundreds  of 
families  of  the  new  comei-s  in  the  sjime  nei^jhbotirhood, 
subject  to  a  certain  degree  of  control  from  the  tmprcssario, 
further  contributed  to  prevent  their  amalgamalui^  with 
the^  Spaniards.  They  continued  thoroueKiy  Enghsh  in 
their  mngiiage  and  cintom*.  Religion  tooDeeame  a  means 
of  increiLsins:  t!ie  mntiial  rejiulsion :  the  new-comers  had 
no  ohjection  to  call  tlienisehes  Roman  Catholics,  but  they 
were  lax  in  their  observance  al'  relit^ious  duties^  and  this 
irritated  the  jinest*  and  bnmght  the  Spanish  settlers  to 
regard  them  as  persons  of  indifferent  character.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  settlers  from  the  United  Statee  were  chafed 
the  ttnngent  etiatom-lioote  refuletioiM  and  seni- 
military  sjovernment  of  Mexico.  The  question  of  ne?;ro 
slnverv,  too,  added  to  their  sources  of  discontent.  Bv  the 
filteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  be- 
tween Great  Bntaiu  and  Mexico,  the  government  of  the 
latter  country  engaged  to  prevent  all  its  siibjects  from 
takine  part  in  the  external  slave-trade.  The  rale  was  re- 
iaxed  in  ikvour  oT  the  eoloniats  fltns  the  T7inted  States,  so 
as  to  allow  their  brinpng  their  slaves  with  them :  but  the 
restrictions  under  which  this  permiiision  was  granted  occa- 
sioned constant  collisions  between  them  and  the  officers 
cf  tlie  customs.  Tlie  decree  of  29th  September,  1829, 
abolishinir  slavery  throughout  the  Meneail  dondnions, 
occasioned  great  discontent  in  Texas. 

The  government  viewed  the  increaaing  numbers  and 
wealth  of  the  Anglo- American  colonists  with  jealousy, 
partly  on  account  of  their  democratic  propensities,  partly 
on  account  of  its  suspicion  that  the  government  of  the 
United  State*  was  bent  upon  acquiring  Texas.  Tlie 
Scotch  ami  New  York  masonic  iodsjcs  at  Mexico  had  be- 
come in  a  great  measure  mere  iniitruments  of  the  federal 
and  centralising  factions;  and  Poinsett,  the  American 
envoy  at  Mexico,  had  not  onlvbccn  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  New  York  lodge,  but  had  persisted  in  taking  a 
part  in  the  infernal  political  contesfs  .and  intrii,'uc-  of 
Mexico,  which  wa.s  quite  inconsistent  with  his  di])loJiiaUc 
character,  and  ultimately  led  the  Mexican  cabinet  to  insist 
upon  his  removal.  Tlie  Eitcocex,  the  party  attached  to  a 
centralised  system  of  government,  were  then  in  the  ascen- 
dant, and  they  not  unnatuiaUv  t^uded  every  American 
horn  the  Vmted  States  as  a  Yarktm,  a  democrat  or  ad- 
herent of  a  constitution  which  left  each  individual  state 
more  independent  of  the  central  authorities  in  Mexico. 
The  settlers  in  Texas  seem  to  have  taken  little  concern  in 
politics.  When  Heyden  Edwards  and  hm  confederates 
iTinde  their  mad  attempt  to  establish  an  independent  re- 
public in  Nacogtloches  in  182U,  Stephen  Austin  and  his 
colonist*  rendered  prompt  and  efficient  assistance  to  the 
MeziciD  authorities.  But  on  account  of  their  origin  they 
were  viewed  irith  the  same  suspicion  a.s  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen. 

The  opinion  that  the  United  States  were  anxious  to 
annex  Texas  to  their  territon,-  bad  more  appearance  of 
foundation.  Aaron  Burr's  project  of  revolutionieing 
SpanUh  America  in  180f>  had  not  been  forgotten.  In  182r> 
toe  envoy  of  the  United  States  at  Mexico  had  been  in- 
sbmcted  to  sound  the  f^vemment  on  the  question  of 
transferring  the  frontier  between  the  two  republics  from 
the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  GrauJe  or  fin- ("olonulo.  In  1K27 
he  had  been  authorii^d  to  offer  the  Mi  xicaii  covei  nnu  nt 
a  million  of  dollars  for  the  iiontier  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 


half  that  sum  tor  the  iVontier  of  the  Ckilorado.  In  18S 
he  received  directaoos  to  increase  his  offer  to  five  miUiam 
Ihr  the  frontier  of  the  Oolovado.  Una  pertinacity  on  tikt  | 

part  of  the  t^ovrminent  of  the  Ignited  Str-.t, natiimlly  i«i 
the  Mexican  government  to  view  wiUi  apprcUemnou  the 
arrowing  itre^^  of  the  Anc^Q-Anciaetti  acttlen  ia 
Texas. 

In  1830  the  initailion  on  both  sides  was  evidently  fariac- 
ing  about  a  erina.  the  mihtaiy  poet*  on  the  iVcmtier  were 
^ngthened,  and  new  posts  vrere  eshifalidied  in  fh^mVOti 

districts  and  at  the  fradin«j  stations  on  the  coijst.  Tht 
number  of  Mexican  soldiers  .n  Texiis  wa.i  increased  1u 
about  l.K)0,  and  placed  under  ttie  command  of  the  pohtj- 
tal  ciiicfsol  Bexar,  Braxos,  and  Nacogdoches  the  tirst-men 
tioned  being  intru-sted  with  the  supreme  command.  Ofc 
the  6th  of  April,  1830,  Bustamente  promulgated  a  deem 
prohibiting  all  citizens  of  countries  adjoining  the  Mexiesa 
territories  to  settle  as  colonists  in  the  territories  of  th«  re- 
public immediately  adjacent  to  these  countries.  By  tfv 
eilict  the  newly  arrived  settlers  from  the  United  State*  i:. 
Texas  and  those  why  were  on  their  wav  were  subjected 
serious  inconvenience  and  loss.  On  the  rcmon^ranri  ifl 
(Jolonel  An>tin,  the  enforcement  of  the  decree  was  mt'i- 
•jated  by  the  local  authorities:  the  colonists  were  allow^i 
to  take  possession  of  their  lands,  hut  they  received  lefil 
tfUes  in  only  two  of  the  seventeen  settlements  which  wm 
already  established  in  Texas. 

After  the  srovenimt  nt  had  thu:>  unseftK  ti  the  proper*} 
of  the  mosl  numerous  and  wealthy  portKiii  uf  tlie  popiiU 
tion,  a  revolution  was  inevitable  ;  but  as  is  gcnerallj  lik 
ease,  the  first  hostile  collision  between  the  citizensaadthr 
govemmeni  fones  was  occasioned  by  one  of  the  noiBa  | 
grievances.   An  attempt  made  hy  the  eovemor  of  An 
huac  to  arrest  an  Amrlo-American  coloid^t  p.rr.iyc.''  'h. 
military  and  the  settlers  of  .Nacogdoches  in  ar  ms  a^^unf 
each  other  in  .lunc,  1832.   The  insurgpnt<  l  e^i.  ee  l 
captured  the  post  at  Velasco,  intercepted  the  politu  t 
chief  of  Nacogdoches  on  his  way  to  relieve  the  garrison 
Anahuac  end  forced  him  to  surrender,  and  obliged  tin 
go>  9mor  of  ttiat  foit  to  fly  from  the  country.    Ssurta  Anna 
who  had  a  short  time  before  promulgated  what  has  be«t 
called  '  the  plan  of  Vera  Crur.*  and  thus  by  rallying  fh; 
Kederai'st  party  around  him  obtained  pis-ics-^ion  of  the  rviti.- 
of  government^  had  on  the  first  intellitrer.ee  uf  disiurban^t^ 
in  Tesaa  dfaqpotched  Colonel  Mexia  with  400  soldier?  t 
that  province,  who  was  accompamed  bv  Stephen  Aastia. 
representative  of  Texts  in  the  Mexican  legislature.  Meini 
wa.s satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  the  victorious  ioHB^ 
gents  gave  of  their  proceedings;  and  tranquillity  beise 
restorer  I,  the  whole  of  TexM  declared  for  *  the  piaa  «t 
Vera  Cruz.' 

In  October,  1832,  a  convention  a.ssembU  d  .at  San  Fettr- 
de  Austin  to  frame  a  memorial  to  the  Central  Govcmroer' 
for  the  separation  of  Texas  from  Coahuila  and  tot  the  repva. 
of  the  law  of  1830  whic^  suspended  tlw  eOAtnets  of  cck^ 
nization.  In  1833  another  convention  met  at  the  saof 
place  to  frame  a  state  constitution  to  be  submiftt  d  f«>r  thr 
approbation  of  the  Centml  Government.  Colnnel  Au^tii 
was  appointed  comn.i>siont  r  for  tlie  jno^inee  fc  pn*(-^i' 
and  support  those  mcuionais.  At  Mexico  he  found  everj- 
thing  in  confusion  ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  October  he  wrote  to 
his  constituents,  advisin|f  them  to  cnaniie  an  tjuf^rns 
government.  The  contents  of  tfiis  lelm  havmsr  cove  tc 
the  knowledge  of  G.imez  Farias,  the  president.  Austin 
arrested  on  the  10th  of  December  on  his  way  httiu*.. 
and  carried  baok  to  Hexioo,  where  he  was  thrown  inCe 
prison. 

The  Texans  now  attached  themselves  to  The  Federalist 
who  had  quaireUed  with  Santa  Anna  and  his  party.  A 
state  convention  of  Coahtdia  and  Texas  was  appointed  1) 

be  held  ;!t  San  Antonio,  in  November.  1834.  but  owin?  U 
the  apathy  of  ti^e  Spanuinls  of  Coahuila  nothincr  cam*'  * 
it.  Tbc  niorc  euer:;f1ic  Aur^lii-jNincrican  [>opi:i;iti'  n  i' 
Texa>  beiran  to  feel  themselves  impeded  by  their  unur 
with  <  'nalniila,  and  a  wisth  for  separation  suned  jtronnd 
In  April,  1835,  a  meeting  of  the  joint  legislature  o(Trx»» 
and  Coahuila  was  brou^t  about,  and  a  mtition  in  fiKVoai 
of  a  Federal  constitution  agreed  to.  Santa  Anna  scmb 
afler  marched  against  Coahuila :  the  state  authoritie*  if« 
tempted  to  retreat  with  the  archives  into  Tex.ts  ;  luit  thv 
governor  was  taken  prisoner,  the  rroverninent  ilissolveii, 
■and  a  military  commission  in'.lail<<l  at  ;  in  itapber- 
1  Texas  was  virtually  left  without  any  govcnimeat. 
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The  appeal  to  arms  was  precipitated  by  a  t  u.Htoni-housc 
brawl.  An  attack  was  made  under  some  pretext  or  an- 
other ua  tile  L-iuitom-hoube  at  Anahuac.  Captain  Thomp- 
aoiit  dupotched  bv  the  Central  Government,  m  June,  1825, 
mt  the  request  of  the  Ayuntamiento  of  that  place,  in  the 
<'orreo  war-seliooner.  to  inquire  into  the  aflair,  predpi- 
tateiy  attacked  and  captured  a  Texan  tradinu-vessel.  Tne 
proprietors  of  the  prize  amied  anotlier  tratling-sliip.  took 
tlie  Correo,  and  sent  the  captain  to  New  Orleans  under  a 
irharge  i)t'  piratically  interrupting  tlie  trade  between  the 
United  Slates  and  lexni.  In  the  month  of  August  Santa 
Anna  requested  the  Texus  to  deliver  up  Zavala,  a  leader 
nf  the  Fraeral  party,  who  had  been  his  friend  and  sup- 
I  lorter  while  he  remained  ihithful  to  *  the  plan  of  Vera 
'  in/,'  but  latterly  his  enemy.  The  request  -.vas  ivfiised, 
ftnd  reporf.s  soon  after  reached  Texas  thai  Santa  Anna  was 
muAtering  troops  to  invade  it. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  position,  Stephen  Austin 
was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner  in  Brazoria,  on  his 
return  from  his  long  captivity.  Aiutin  had*  as  long 
aa  he  could,  done  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  cBscontents 
of  the  settlers  asaumini^  a  political  eompIexi(i]\.  and 
when  that  was  no  longer  possible,  had  steadily  i)j)j)i)sed 
any  projects  that  seemed  to  point  at  a  separation  from 
Mexico.  The  advice  therefore  which  he  gave  on  this 
occasion,  to  organise  conUBittees  of  nfetv  and  vigilance 
throughout  the  province,  was  tJt  once  and  impliciUy  fol- 
lowed. He  vras  hinnelf  appointed  chairman  m  the  eoro- 
niittec  ot'Jiis  o  v:;  l  olrirv,  to  Aliirh  a  degree  ot"  control 
over  \hv  other  cunuiattcL's  w:i.s  tacitly  conceded.  Betbre 
the  organi.s4ition  of  the  countrj'  was  comph  teil  iiostilitus 
were  commenced  betweeu  tlie  colonists  and  tlie  military  in 
the  province  :  inooOiequeDOeof  ullich  Austin,  in  the  begin- 
vag  of  October*  aauiMd  the  eoomand  of  an  amy  lumiy 
collected  at  Gonsales,  and  Zavala  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Austin  committee  in  his  str:ul. 

<^)n  the  3rd  of  C)<-toht  i',  IKlo,  General  Bairiu,''oii  issued  a 
deerte  aLolishm^^  tlu'  leixislativc  powers  of  the  .-everal 
states  and  establishing  a  central  republic  in  Mexix  o.  A 
gencnl  consultation  of  Texan  delegate;  was,  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  this  meaaure,  held  at  Austin,  which,  on  the  7th 
of  November,  issued  a  dedaration  in  favour  of  state-rights ; 

summoned  a  convention  of  delegates  to  be  held  at  Wash- 
iiiirli'n  iti  Galvislon,  on  the  b-t  of  Fehniary  next; 
and  organized  an  interim  government.  Henry  SnuUi  was 
chosen  governor  and  W .  Kobison  lieuteoant-govenior ; 
SaOMiel  Houston  was  appointed  major-^eneraJ  and  com- 
mander 4n-chief  of  the  regular  army  of  Texas;  and  Steptien 
Austin,  B.  T.  Archer,  and  W.  H.  Wharton  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  the  United  States. 

The  new  comniander-in-trhief  immediately  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Washington.  In  January,  IS36, 
Stephen  Austin  reported  that  he  had  concluded  a  loan  at 
Ne-w  Orleans  of  'JH).(J(K)  dollars,  and  had  hopes  of  raising 
Mother  of  4UU,(KX).  Volunteer  troops  in  aid  of  the 
Texans  wei-e  raising  in  Tionisiana,  Tennessee,  Allbama, 
and  Gieorgia.  The  Convention  met  at  Wasliington  on  the 
1st  of  February,  and  on  tlie  2nd  of  March  it  pnbli.shed  a 
flerlaration  nf  inde[M'ndenee.  signed  by  fifty  delegates,  of 
i\htHu  l.'ii. -i/M  <lc  /a\ula  wa*  one.  in  the  election  of' 
,.tH-  ''i->  oi  .-i.iir  wliich  iiuniHliately  IbUowed,  &v«la  was 
1  •) It »!•«•  u  >  ic " •  -pi oidfi It . 

Santa  Anna  mati'hfd  troiu  Salliliu  ou  tlir  sanie  day  that 
lu>.  Uoiiventioti  met  al  VVa.'thingtoii.  il«  «vha  .sneeessfiil  in 
li".  first  eneouiitei-H ;  but  on  the  21st  of  April  he  was 
ii  iealed  and  taken  prisoner  by  GLiieral  Houston.  On  the 
1  ifii  of  May  he  signed  a  cnnvention  for  the  evacuation  of 
I't-xaa,  and  soon  after  not  a  Mexican  soldier  remained  in 
he  state.  The  constitution  adopted  by  tke  new  state  is 
I  eloae  imitation  of  the  state  govenment  of  the  Northern 
L^nion ;  and,  like  its  pratio|)rpe>  BWMBti  the  aiioiiinly  of 
lavcry  existing  under  laws  wMeit  profess  to  regard  dl 

i  ll  a>  <'qual. 

fexius  was  recognised  ;lj  an  Hidepeiuleut  republic  by  the 
;ovemraent  of  tin  Uniti d  State-s  on  the  Ani  of  March.  1837. 
\  motion  was  made  in  congress  for  receiving  it  into  the  Union, 
>ut  after  some  discussion  withdrawn,  ^ance  recognised 
Ke  independence  of  Texas  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  it 
in  the  29th  September.  1899.  *  A  treaty  of  amitj and  com- 
niTce  between  England  and  Texas  was  signed  in  London, 
,11  the  Itith  nf  November,  1840,  and  lutified  by  the  Texan 
'ovemnuMit  in  Febnian-,  1841.  The  Mi-\u-an  government 
expressed  a  determination  to  reconquer  Texas ;  but  it 


is  not  hkely  that  in  the  distracted  ami  inipoveiishcd  state 
oT  that,  country  it  will  be  able  to  reduce  a  population 
almost  iti.icces.sible  by  land  from  ICexico,  possessed  ol 
better  harboun  and  more  shipping,  in  a  podtioa  to  receive 
constant  support  from  the  Umteu  States  even  against  the 
will  of  the  government  at  Wa.shington,  and  on  terms  of 
alliance  and  "amity  with  England,  fiance,  and  the  United 
States.  .\or  is  it  to  be  desired  that  Texas  snould  on  any 
terms  be  re-aunexed  to  Mexico:  its  Anslo-Amencan 
populatkm  never  oouU  eieimiltte  with  the  Speniib  Mesip 
cans. 

{Texat,  by  William  Kennedy,  London,  1840;  Colonel 

Almente's  Report  on  the  Siatiatics  of  Texat,  Mexico, 
18:}.> ;  Corresjyondenee  qf  the  daily  Papers  of  London  and 
I'liris  ;  Dchittfs  in  the  British  Purllmnent,  the  (^i.in^retM 
<i/  !lic  i'nili  d  SlyttCi-,  and  French  Chamber  of  Deputies.) 

TEXEIRA.  or  TKXERA,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  of  a  good 
family  in  Portugal,  about  the  be^nning  of  1543.  After 
distinguishing  himself  at  the  Umvernty,  he  entered  the 
order  of  St.  I)aminie  in  156&,  and  obtained  general  respect 
ibr  his  leammg  and  virtue.  He  was  prior  of  the  convent 
of  Santnrem  in  iHTs,  when  Xing  Sdastian  uodeiloek 

expedition  into  Africa. 

In  the  tioubles  which  ensued,  Texeira  attiuhed  himself 
to  the  pai-ty  of  D^m  .\ntonio.  and  accompanied  that  prince 
to  France  in  I.'jsI,  where  he  went  to  solicit  assistance 
against  Philip  II.  Texeirapublished  at'Paris,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1582,  a  compendnim  ef  the  histoiy  of  Portugal. 
Thf  work  i-  MT)  scarce  (it  is  described  as  a  thin  quarto  of 
70  ijaires).  and  appears  to  have  been  publfshed  for  the 
puruusf  ot  supporting  Don  .\ntonio's  claim  to  the  throne 
of  rorlugai.  The  author  was  taken  prisoner  by  tiie 
SpiMiiards  in  the  naval  battle  uff  Terceira  on  the  26th  of 
Julv,  1582,  and  carried  to  Lisbon,  whence  he  oootrived  to 
malce  his  escape  and  reioin  Don  Antonio.    Duard  Nonius 

i  Leone,  a  eouv(  :f<  iI  .ii  \v,  cmjilnvrd  by  Philip  II.  to  re- 
fute the  ■  Comininliuiu  ol  I'ortugiiese  History,'  asserts 
that  Te.veira,  ul  ilc  a  priaoner  at  Uaboo,  denied  to  him 
that  he  wa*,  the  author. 

'Hie  partisans  of  the  Leagoe  having  obliged  Don  Aalo* 
uio  to  quit  Paris,  Texeim  aeeompomed  him  as  hie  «oa> 
fessor,  mni  to  Bretagne,  and  in  1S66  to  England.  In  1088, 
having  returned  to  France,  he  was  introduced  lo  Henri  III. 
and  the  queen-mother :  the  fornu  r  ai)poinUHl  Inni  a  court 
chajjlain  ;  the  latter  dispatclu  il  liim  on  a  confidential  mis- 
sion to  Lyon,  then  in  tlie  possession  of  the  League, 
believing  Ihat  a  Dominican  fnar  was  unlikely  to  be  sua* 
pected  of  beinc  an  agent  of  the  court.  Texeira  re- 
mained at  Li  TOO  from  July,  1088,  to  January,  1580.  During 
this  interval  he  prepared  for  publication  a  reply  to  the 
attack  upon  his  History  by  Nonius  ^  Leone.  This  pamphlet, 
or  some  iiuliscreet  expres.sions  in  convertntion,  having 
given  umbrage  to  the  Leaguers,  he  was  obliged  to  fly ; 
the  papers  left  in  his  cell  were  seized,  and  the  whole  im- 
pression of  his  pamphlet  (with  the  exception  <tf  one  er 
two  copies)  destroyed. 

He  rejoined  Henri  III.  at  Tours,  and  after  the  murder  ol 
that  prince,  in  August,  1589,  was  continued  in  his  office  ol 
coiirt-chapbun  by  Henri  IV.,  to  whose  service  he  attached 
hini>e!f.  .VlHer  the  entry  of  Henri  into  Paris.  Don  Vntonio 
was  enableif  tu  return  lo  that  <  it),  and  Texeira  appear^  to 
liave  resumed  his  ofKee  of  eunlessor.  in  .March.  Id03,  be 
publislied  a  new  edition  of  the  wOfk  witicli  had  been  dc^ 
stroyed  at  Lyuii,  but  tiis  labour  waji  in  vain,  for  he  wa» 
called,  in  the  August  following,  to  perform  tlte  last  service 
of  his  church  to  the  priwM  wSoaa  eauae  he  had  advecatad 
with  such  fidelity. 

In  159G  Texeira  was  a  witiie-ss  of  the  public  abjui-ation 
of  Calvinism  by  the  dowager-yirinceas  tff  Cond6  al  Rouen. 
The  Papal  legate  selected  him  to  instruct  and  confirm  the 
piincem  in  hw  new  Ihith ;  and  irom  that  tiaw  till  hia  death 
he  eontinued  attached  to  the  service  of  the  house  of 

Cond(*.  This  encratrcmcnt  le!^  him  pretty  much  the  com- 
mand ol  lus  own  tiniu  and  he  employed  it  principally  in 
his  favourite  study  of  genealogy.  A  li.st  of  his  published 
works  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article  :  nero  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remark  that  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
'  Genealogy  of  the  House  of  Condi,'  published  in  1596,  he 
added  aa  aeeonnt  of  the  public  oeremonial  of  the  princeas'k 
reconciliation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

In  1601  he  published  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of 
Don  Sebastian,  '  from  his  expedition  into  Africa  in  1J578, 
till  the  6th  of  January  of  this  present  year  1601.'  We  have 
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\iat  bwn  Ale  to  procure  tids  work ;  but  the  followin)^  pas- 
sRSTP  rrom  Ktoilc's  '  Jottrnal  of  the  Reipn  of  Henn  IV." 
(hiow.s  somf  lii;lit  upon  the  expression  quoted  from  its  titlc- 
"pai^f  : — •  Friilav,  tin-  Iht  orJimc.  1(501,  comes  the  intellii;enc-c 
tliat  the  lalsc  dr  tnie  Don  Seba.-»lian  0»r  R-"*  ono  knows 
not  which  to  cftll  him)  has  been  sent  to  tho  galleys  by 
«nier  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples.  .  .  .  Thf  I'ortnma  se  niain- 
fian  that  he  is  the  tnic  Don  Sebastian :  thov  ha\  c  ^uitcitcd 
various  courts  to  obtain  his  liberty,  and  published  aeveral 
work*  in  his  favour.  Amon^  others  Joseph  Texena,  a 
Dominifaii,  ha.s  vindertaki'n  sfvfral  journeys  to  Havana, 
England,  Venice,  and  Rome,  where  he  has  disseminated 
his  vmtines ;  and  finally,  he  has  caused  to  be  printed  at 
Hans  a  collection  of  prophecies  current  amon^  tne  Portu- 
jriese,  which  lorctold  all  that  has  happened  to  their  king 
Sebastian.'  That  Texeim,  whose  vnitings  show  him  to 
WVfe  been  an  accomplished  leholar,  whose  eonftdential 
employment  by  Catherine  do'  Medici  i^;  a  ttr  riL-  testimony 
in  favour  of  his  abilities,  and  whose  hi2;h  morai  charaLtcr 
is  arknowlcdt^fd  on  all  hands,  should  have  beiu-vt'd  the 
individual  here  mentioned  to  have  been  the  real  Don  Se- 
bastian apptars  upon  lii>t  thoughts  a  strong  testimony  in 
his  Avoor.  But  L'Etoile's  account  of  the  natoie  of  the 
'hodk  weakens  the  presumption,  and  Texetra's  inveteracy 
against  the  Spanianis  renders  it  probable  that  the  account 
is  correet.  He  is  said  to  liave  declared  from  the  pulpit^ 
when  preaehin^  on  the  duty  of  loving;  one's  neighbour, 
that '  we  are  bound  to  Jove  all  men,  of  whatever  rchgion, 
sect,  or  nation — even  CasHliane.' 

Texeim  died,  in  the  eoment  of  the  Jacobins  at  Paris,  on 
the  Ath  or  90th  of  Jnne,  1604.  L'Etoile,  who  mentions 
his  death,  says.  'He  had  just  returned  from  England, 
whiflier  he  had  been  sent  by  tho  king,  who  gave  nira  a 
hundred  crowns  lor  the  expenses  oi"  the  journey.  While 
there  he  had  seen  the  king  of  England,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented his  "  Genealogy"  which  he  had  compiled,  and  which 
was  Well  .received.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  returning  to 
Snelaad  when  he  was  talcen  ill .'  Texei  ra's  frequent  visits 
to  England,  both  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  gave 
rise  to  suspicions  of  his  attachment  to  the  Romish  Church. 
For  these  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  reason- 
able trround  :  he  was  opposed  to  the  ultra-Romanist  party 
of  the  Leaifue  in  France,  because  it  was  allied  w  ith  Philip 
II.,  tnit  his  religious  opinions  never  appear  to  have 
varied. 

The  published  works  of  Texeim  aie — 1,  *  De  Portugalliae 
Ortu,  Kegni  Initiis,  denique  de  Rebus  A  Regibus  univer- 

s(H]ue  regno  praerhue  irestis  Compendium."  Parisiis,  1582, 
in  4trt..  77  PP-.  ver)  rare;  2,  *  I>e  Elect ionis  .lure  quod 
tompelit  Nins  I'ortiigallensibus  m  augurandissuis Regibus 
art  Prtticipibus,'  Parisiis,  155M>,  8vo. :  this  is  a  reprint 
of  the  answer  to  Nonius  &  Leone,  printed  and  destroyed 
at  l^fto  in  1588:  a  third  edition  was  publiiriied  at  l*ans  in 
WKk  with  the  title, '  Speetilnm  "^nannidis  Philippi,  Regis 
Castillae,  in  usurpanda  Portutrallia  3,  '  Evi-ire-i-  flmes- 
lo!jiL-a.  sive  Expllcatio  .Vrbons  (leiitilitiae  invictis^inii  ae 
jKitenlmimi  GaJlianini  re>;is  Henrici  ejus  noniinis  IV.'  This 
Wiirk  vras  published  at  Tours  m  1.590 ;  at  I^eyden,  with  ad- 
ditions, in  1592;  again  at  Leyden  in  1617,  with  the  title. 

*  Stcmmata  Frnnciae  item  Navanae  Reeum  4  ptimft  utri- 
usqne  Gcntis  Origine all  the  three  emtions  are  in  4to. ; 

'  Explioatio  Genealogiae  Henrici  II.,  CondeaePrineipui.' 
Paris,  1596.    An  edition  in  4to.,  and  another  in  8\o  ,  and 

•  translfttion  into  French  l)y  .lean  do  Montlyard,  all  ap- 
peared in  the  sam**  year.  To  the  edition  of  i^'JH  waii  ap- 
pended '  Narratio  in  qua  tractatur  de  Apparitione,  Abjura- 
tionc,  Convers.ione,(  t  Synaxi  Illustrissimae  PrincipisChar- 
lottae  Catharlnae  Trimolliae.  Principissac  Condeae 5, 
M)«jnBainrala,Seii  Vexillo  S.  Dionvaii,  vel  de  Orirophls 
ant  'AiOifianraia  Tractatus,'  Paris,  1598, 8vo. :  6,  •  Adven- 
ture admirable  par  ilevers  toutes  autres  des  Sieeles  pass<^ 
et  presents,  qui  contienl  un  Dist  ours  touchant  les  Succes 
dn  Roi  de  Portui'^al,  D.  Seba-stian,  depuis  son  voyage 
d'Afrique,  auuuel  il  se  perdit  en  la  bataille  qu'il  eut 
«ontre  Jes  Inildeles  en  l.WS,  jusqu'au  6  de  Janvier  piAMnt, 
Ml  leil;'  tndttit  da  OastiUan,  Paris  8\'o. 

"tThb-aimleh  has  been  compiled  from  the  dictionaries  of 
Bsyk-  and  ^Tnt•e^i.  atid  N'icofaus  Atituniuv;  frmn  the  Pre- 
ft^ees  to  Text'ini's  •  (tenealoj-y  of  flenn  I\'..'  and  his  Reply 
t'  liasALeonr  ;  and  linni  Pierre  de  I'Ktuile's  '  .lournal 
oi  the  Reign  of  Henri  IV.,*  vol.  ii.,  pp. d59-(}I,  and  vol.  iii., 
pp.  194-G,  edilioif  tidbUahed  at  tti«  Hagu*  in  1761,  in  4 
wfc;ti*».>.'':»'  f  u 


I'EXEIRA,  or  TEXERA,  PEDRO,  a  native  of  Poila> 
gal,  one  of  the  earliest  cultivators  of  modem  Pendaa  lils»' 
ture.   The  ^ce  and  date  of  his  birth  and  death  are  afib 

unknown.  Tlie  author  of  the  notice  of  liis  life  in  tlx 
•  Hiotjrapliie  Universellc,*  says  that  he  was  bom  in  laTa 
but  does  not  mention  the  auUioiitx  on  which  h«  imkestiK 

statement. 

Cotolendi,  who  translated  Texeira's  work  into  Freadi, 
states  that  his  author,  *  instigatad  bf  a  vehnnent  dasmts 
become  acquainted  with  tne  hirtory  of  Ferna,  pud 

several  years  m  that  country,  and  having  made  himir'f 
jierfectly  master  ol"  tlie  languasje,  devoted  himself,  bj' tt* 
advice  of  some  able  and  enlisxhtened  Persians,  to  the  stndr 
uf  Mirkhond.  [Hee  the  account  of  this  historian  in  the 
article  Pbrsi.v,  under  the  head  Literature.]  Texeira  hao- 
self  has  infomed  us  that  iieing  at  Malaeea,  in  the  be^i* 
ning  of  IflOO,  he  embarked  in  the  month  of  Maf  Pk  i!m 
Philij)pine  Islands,  whence  he  took  shipping  for  Mewa 
and  ultimately  arrived  at  Lisbon  on  the  20th  Octi)b*r, 
1601.  His  corre.spondent.s  in  the  East  havinc  tailed  'j 
transmit  to  hitn  some  money  which  he  had  lett  intiKsr 
charge,  he  wa.s  obliged  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  G«sl> 
recover  it.  Disgusted  with  the  sea.  he  resolved  to  rein 
overland  ;  and  nsving  in  ponoanoe  of  hm  defemiBalias 
sailed  from  (loa,  on  the  9th  of  Febnisiry,  in04.  and  amvfd 
at  Basrah  on  the  Oth  of  August  (beinsj  detained  some  tire* 
at  OiTnuz),  he  tm\  elled  by  way  of  Meshed-AJi  to  ISagdid. 
and  thence  to  Anna,  Aleppo,  and  Scanderoon,  wheiv;  k 
took  shipping  for  Venice.  After  a  short  stay  in  that  dl^. 
he  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  eraaied  the  Aipa  into  Fnaer. 
and  then  retired  to  Antwerp,  where  he  spent  his  tim 
in  compiling  a  book,  which  he  pnbli>hcJ  in  1610.  Alto 
that  event  wc  again  lose  sight  of  him  entirely. 

His  work,  tin?  first  book  of  which,  w  e  are  told  by  Ar- 
tomo  de  Leon  Pinelo,  wa&  composed  in  Portuguese.  1' ' 
translated  into  Spanish,  and  the  rest  written  in  that 
guage  with  a  view  to  publication,  is  entitled.  *  Kekcicc 
los  Reyes  de  Persia  y  t)rmuz  :  Viagi  de  la  fadia  OriecTi; 
hasta  Italia  poar  Herra  el  alio  de  IGOI,'  Antwerp.  I6l0.  > 
Antonio  says  it  was  published  in  4to. ;  Antonio  de  I  t  .-': 
tlial  it  wa.s  published  in  8vo.)  It  consists  of  three  pt:i^. 
the  firvt  is  a  history  of  the  kin^s  of  Pei-sia,  compiled  frtc 
Mirkhond  with  a  brief  continviation,  down  to  the  age  oi'^i 
compiler;  the  second  is  an  abridgment  of  the  hl-rtoK  >■ 
Ormuz,  hy  Turan<«hah,  one  of  the  king-s  of  that  distrirt  i 
work  which  appears  to  be  known  in  Europe  only  ftca 
Texeim^  ahstract').  also  with  a  eontintiation  ;  the'iliri 
Hn  account  of  Texeira's  overland  jonmey  from  Indi:\  *s 
Europe.  AlfoiLso  Lasor  tmu'-lated  the  work  into  Italisi 
and  m.serted  it  in  his  Orl/f  i  nirrryaf  the  same  ye«r  i 
which  it  was  published  ;  Schikhart,  n  his  *Tanch,  seuScSV? 
Rcgum  Persiae,'  published  at  Tiibingen  in  1628.  s^pcab 
in  the  highest  terms  of  Texeim's  learioinK  ami  dii%eaet; 
Van  Laet  appended  a  Latin  translation  of  Texeira^  ttiB^ 
rary  from  Onnuz  to  Tlasrah  and  Bagdad  to  his  '  Pfi->a." 
publiRhed  at  ],cy{!en  m  IGJ^i ;  Cotolenili  published  i 
I'rench  translation  ot  the  entire  book  at  Paris  in 
which  the  writer  in  the  '  Biographie  Uoiverselle '  ju^-y 
characterises  as  *  aseez  mauvaisc.'  In  ahoct,  4own  to  th« 
time  of  Tavemier  and  Chaidin,  Texeira  appears  to  hs^s 
been  regarded  as  the  nrinc-ipal  authority  resnectincr  Penis. 
Tlic  historical  part  of  his  work  is  now  of  little  importtix'. 
but  hi*  vovase  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  hi*  route  rroa 
Basnili  to  ^leshed-Ali,  Bagdad.  Ar.na,  Aleppo,  and  ScaS* 
dertMjn,  may  still  be  studied  with  advantage. 

Antonio  and  Leon  Pinelo  mention  a  IxMtk  entitled  *Xaa- 
fragio  de  Jorge  Albu^erque  e  Pr(»opopeia  a  aeu  hmvor.' 
published  at  Lisbon  in  1001,  by  a  Peter  Texeira,  bat  ds 
not  identify  him  with  our  author.  A  '  Certificacion 
Discubrimiento  de  el  Maraiion.'  by  a  Pedro  Texe\T3. 
'  ( 'apitan  Maior  did  Par.l.'  is  :ippended  to  the  accourtt  r! 
the  discovery  of  ttiat  river,  piibhshed  a»  Madrid  is  ItHI. 
by  Christoval  de  Acuna  :  this  w;i-.  apparently  a  diffmst 
person.  A  third  geographer  ot  the  name  of  Pedro  Texein 
is  mentioned  by  Antonio  as  alive  at  Mmlrid  a  few  ycsn 
previous  to  the  publication  of  his  dictionanr  (1672) :  ti« 
one  compiled  a  map  of  Portugal  and  a  *  D^ciipdoc  ds 
la  Costa  de  Bqpoifia,' neither  of  wMch  appear  to  have  btes 
published. 

i  i ''>}/, iirr\  if,'  Tc  rrii  u.  un  /'llttloire  de*  Jfnis  df  Pfrc. 
trtuiuite  d  llM)atrnole  en  Fran^aise.  A  l*ari.<i,  IGSl,  l^rac; 
Epitome  de  it  Jii/iliotfifca  Oriental  y  Orcidenta/,  ^'awtn* 
jf  Geegnffkth  de  Don  Antonio  de  Leon  Finelo,  en  Madai 
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1738,  fol. ;  Bibliotheca  Hitpana  iVoca,  Auctore  D.  Nicolao 
Aatonlo,  reco^nita,  emendato,  et  aucta,  Matriti,  ioh ; 
Ikriek  f  A.  e.  Series  Regum  Pertiae  ab  ArdscMr-Babekan, 
MMM  «d  Jazdigerdem,  a  Chali/itiis  ejrpuhum,  atithore 
Wuhelrao  Schikard,  TubinRae,  1628,  4to. ;  Pa-«ia,  seu 
Regni  Persici  Status,  I'ariuqufi  Itinera  im  atque  per  Per- 
sium,  Lu^.  Batav,,  1633,  24mo.) 

TKXKI..  or  TESSEL.  is  an  island  ..i  the  North  Sea,  at 
the  northern  ttxtrennty  of  the  province  of  North  Holland, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  channel  called  the  Maas 
Diep.  Ineludiog  EScrland,  it  is  12  iniles  in  length  mm! 
6  in  brendth.  It  hu  %  larre  *nd  aeeore  Imboor,  and  a 
commodious  roa^l^.tl■ad  on  tlic  fa>f  ciiiLst.  The  northern 
part  of  the  isliiml.  called  Kioriand  'i.r.  Esnrs-laiul.  from  the 
vast  (luantity  of  eSjE;8  laid  by  tlie  soa-triills  ,  was  a  separate 
island  till  lii21i,  but  is  now  joined  to  Tcxcl  by  a  itatid-bank. 
Texel  is  celebrated  for  a  breed  of  sheep  (50,000)  with  a 
alky  kind  oT  woo),  and  many  thousand  Jambs  are  annually 
exported  to  the  diffierant  provincci  of  Holland.  The  in- 
habitants, 5000  in  number,  make  great  quantities  of  a 
g:rcen  cheese  tW)m  sheep's  milk ;  many  of  them  are  eneajjed 
in  the  oyster  fishery.  Ue>icies  the  petty  town  ot  Texel 
there  are  G  villages  in  tlie  island.  Important  naval  buUks 
have  been  fought  oH  tile  eaast  of  this  island :  in  1653,  when 
Admiral  Blake  defeated  the  Dutch  under  Van  Tromp ;  in 
1673,  between  the  Dutch  and  the  combined  English  and 
fWsnch  fleets,  irbich  vrat  a  drawn  battle ;  and  in  1799,  be- 
tvreen  tfie  English  and  Dutdi  fleets,  when  the  letter*  bdng 
disaffor-teti  to  the  republican  government,  lunendered 
without  much  resistance. 

<  I  Iasst;l,  Qeograj^ ;  Stein^e  Zejneon  ,■  Cannaliich,  Qeo- 

TEXTI'LIA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  subgenus  Of 
Cowoa.-— E«.,  Qtnut  Ammiraiu.  iMeJacolog]/.) 
TBXTOR.   [Wbavmi  Biiu»0 
TFXTUT. A'RT  A.    [Foramimkera,  tol.  X.,  p.  M&1 

TEZA,  or  TAZA.  [Marocco.] 

TEZCU'CO.    [ .M  t:\icAN  States.]  , 

TEZEL,  or  TETZEL,  JOHANN,  *  Dominican  monk, 
who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  flftcMltti  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  name  would  have  been  for- 
gotten but  for  the  acatidaloua  manner  in  whieh  he  carried 
on  the  traffic  in  indul;^ence»,  which  roused  the  indignation 
of  the  better  part  of  his  contemporaries,  and  thus  led  to  the 
reformation  iii  (k'rmany.  He  was  a  native  of  Leipzig, 
whwe  he  stmlietl  theoloey,  and  ailenvards  entered  the  order 
of  the  DuiuitiieHtis  in  the  Panliner  Kloster.  In  the  year 
1502  the  p'ipe  appointed  him  preacher  of  indulgences  for 
Germany.  He  cotu  etied  tlds  office  into  a  mo«t  lucrative 
traffic,  and  is  said  to  have  made  use  of  the  baseat  means 
tor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money.  His  conduct  too 
was  so  had,  that  he  was  coiidcmned  at  Inspruck  to  be 
sewed  up  iii  a  sack  and  to  be  drowned,  liavint:  heen  con- 
victed of  adultery.  But  the  intcrlcrence  oi"  his  superiore 
caused  the  sentence  to  be  changed  into  impri«onment  for 
life.  He  ^vas  accordingly  conveyed  to  Leipzig,  and  con- 
fined in  a  tower  which  stood  in  that  ci^  near  tbeGfeimma<- 
gate  f<3rinunaer>Thor>  until  the  year  lfiS4,  when  it  waa 

f>ulled  down.  He  had  however  not  heen  imprisoned  long 
ipfore  he  was  set  at  liberty  at  the  ropiest  ol  .Miiert,  arch- 
lii>hop  ol"  ^lainz,  and  other  eeclesiastical  dignitaries. 
Tt/.cl  now  made  a  pil^nniage  to  Home,  aitd  acted  the 
part  of  a  penitent  so  well,  that  Pope  Leo  X.  not  only  ab- 
solved him  of  his  sins,  but  appointed  him  commissarius 
apo^tolicus  in  Germany,  in  addition  to  which  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mainz  made  him  '  inquisitor  haereticae  pravi- 
tatia.*  Tn  his  capacity  of  papal  commissary  he  now  carried 
on  hL«!  traffic  in  indu!i:ences  more  impudently  than  ever. 
He  traversed  Saxony  in  an  open  camatre.  accompanied  bv 
attendants,  and  rarri,  ing  with  Inm  two  chests,  one  of  which 
ctjntained  the  indulgences,  and  the  other  the  monev  raised 
from  their  sale.  This  latter  chest  is  said  to  have  had  the 
following  inscription  :— 

<  SoHald  du  («ld  in  kuten  khagt, 
■»takl4ls  mUf  «ta  Vn  ^ 

(So  mna  lu  (b#  |oU  In  w 

His  reputation  for  sanctity  had  become  so  great,  that  in 
several  places  the  population  Of  towns  met  him  in  solemn 
procession,  and  his  entiy  was  acoompanicd  with  the  ring- 
tn^  of  the  ehurch'bells.  He  scAd  indulgences  for  all 
cnmeSt  murder,  perjury,  atlultcry,  and  not  only  for  crimes 
already  committed,  but  also  for  those  which  a  penon 
P.  C.  No. 


migh  commit.  At  last,  in  the  year  1517.  Luther  opeiiljf 
opposed  him,  in  the  celebrated  theses  wbi<ih  he  flxed  on 
the  church-door  of  Witteraberg.  Tesel  made  n  reply  in 
another  set  of  thesee,  which  however  were  immediately 
burnt  by  the  Students  in  the  market-place  of  Wittemberg. 
Tezcl  seems  to  have  acted  contrary  to  the  intention  of 
his  superiuRi..  and  to  have  gone  beyond  his  instnictions, 
for  Karl  von  Miltit/.  whawas  sent  by  the  pope  to  settle 
the  disputes  which  had  arisen  out  of  his  conduct,  repri- 
manded him  severely.  In  the  year  1518  however  Tezel, 
notwittistanding  all  this,  obtained  thie  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  at  Frnilcnirt  on  the  Oder.  After  tide  evott,  he 
rctnmpd  to  T-eipzig  to  his  convent,  where  he  died,  in  Au- 
gust, I'jli),  of  the  plague,  sliortly  alter  the  celebmtcd  theo- 
loericAl  disjmtatioii  of  Eck  and  Karlstadt.  He  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  his  convent  (the  present  cliapel  of  the 
university) ;  but  there  is  now  no  trace  of  his  gmve,  as  that 
part  of  the  church  which  contained  his  remains  was  pulled 
down  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  make  room  for  aooM 
fortifications.  TLuthkr.]  Compare  P.  Melanchthonius, 
Hittoria  Vitas  M.  Lutheri,  i.,  p.  153,  &c. ;  Gieseler,  Lehr- 
hiirh  der  neuern  Ki rcAr/i sesehicAte,  vol.  iii.,  p.  20;  L5*>cher 
VuUstHndige  HeJ'urm'it lans-Acta,  n.,  p.  324;  and  more 
especially  Hechti  us,  f'ltn  Tezelii, 

THAAKUP,  THOMAS,  a  DanUh  poet  and  dramatist, 
highly  esteemed  by  his  countrymen  as  one  of  the  daasie* 
in  their  literature,  WM  fbe  son  of  an  ironmonger  stCopen- 
ha^n.  He  was  bom  21st  August,  1740.  the  veiy  same 
day  a.s  Edward  Storm,  another  poet.  This  coincidence 
would  hardly  deserve  notice,  if  .something  of  the  marvel- 
lous had  not  been  founded  upon  it,  it  being  -a;d  ;lin' 
Tbaamp's  mother  dreamed  thai  the  wife  of  a  clergj-mau  at 
Ouldbrandsdalen  was  delivered  just  at  the  same  time  of  a 
son,  who  would  be  the  rival  of  her  own.  If  not  great, 
both  of  them  were  popular  and  national  poets;  aadtlwagh 
neither  very  numerous  nor  of  vcrj-  ijrcat  extent,  their  pro- 
ductions, enpecially  tlieir  lyric  pieces,  earned  for  them  a 
reputation  which  does  not  always  fall  to  the  lot  of  writeni 
of  more  ambition  and  of  higher  pretension.  This  was 
more  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  Thaarup,  whose 
three  little  musical  dnunaa,  'Host^et,'  'Peters  Etyllup/ 
and  *  Hiemkomaten,*  are  esteemed  chefl»4*auvre  of  tiieir 
kind,  and  the  songs  and  airs  were  known  by  heart  by  every 
one,  and  repeated  all  over  Denmark.  Their  celebrity  was 
not  at  all  less  than  that  of  the  '  Beirc£irs'  Opera*  in  this 
country.  After  the  death  of  Storm  [Sc  andinavun  Litb- 
RATURE,  p.  Tliaanip  siu-ceeded  him  .a.s  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  theatre  at  Copenhagen,  in  whit  h  situation 
he  remained  till  ISOO.  But  though  tic  survived  Storm 
a  fiill  quatier  «tf  a  eentoiy,  Thaaiup's  Utetaiy  life  did  not 
extend  much  beyond  Diat  of  Stonn.  If  he  did  not  en* 
tirely  lay  aside  his  pen  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
.sent  ceuturv.  all  the  productions  by  which  he  will  be 
rcmemhcrcd  had  ai)pcared  in  the  preceding  one.  He 
continued  to  reside  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  died  in  the 
summer  of  1821.  Some  of  bis  hyimw  haw  been  timna- 
lated.  into  German  by  Voss. 

{Sh'Iderie  ttf  Kiobttikavn,  1S2I ;  Nem  BimtMk  der 
SchdnenwitHenchaften,  vol.  Iv.) 

THA'BET  BEN  KORRAH,  an  eminent  physician,  phi- 
losopluT,  and  ireoinelncian,  whose  complete  names,  as 
given  by  Ibn  Abl  Ossaibiah  ( Fontes  Jieiaiionum  de  Cltu- 
tibut  Medicorttm,  cap.  10,  $  3  ),  were  Abu  '1-Hasan  Thibet 
Ben  Korrah.  He  was  bom  at  HanAn  in  Mrsopotamia,  aji. 
221  (A.D.  83541),  tiAiete  he  at  fliit  carried  on  the  tusinesB 
of  a  money-changer;  he  afterwards  however  went  to 
Bagdad  to  pursue  his  studies,  which  he  carried  on  witii  se 
much  zeal,  that  he  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lite- 
rar)'  and  scientific  men  of  his  ace.  He  belonged  to  the 
sect  of  tlie  Sabians,  but  got  eiitancletl  in  some  religious 
disputes,  and  was  expelled  from  Uieir  communion.  In 
consequence  of  this  he  lell  Ham'tn.  where  he  had  been 
residing  for  some  time,  and  went  to  Bagdad  with  the  ccle* 
brated  astronomer  Mohammed  Ben  Mdsa.  There  he  Hved 
in  his  house,  and  was  introduced  by  him  to  Mo'tadhetl 
Billah,  sixteenth  of  the  "Abbaside  Khalifs  (a. it  27'J-283, 
a.D.  89"2-90'J  ,  who  apjioiiited  liitn  one  of  his  iistiologcrs, 
and  ever  afterwards,  ou  accuunt  ui  his  acquirements  and 
his  pleasing  manners,  continued  on  terms  of  great  intimacy 
wiUi  him.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  Safar,  a.h.  2R8  (Pe< 
bruary  18,  a.d.  901),  aged  sixty-.scven  lunar,  or  Mxty-ftvi 
solar  years.  His  sons  Sen&n  ami  Ibrahim,  and  their  de* 
scendants,  pmstiacd  phrac  with  nodk  reptitatlon  at  Bac' 
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dad  for  more  than  a  century  after  his  death.  Th^bi-t  hhnself 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  k-iiriud  man,  and  iiI>o  a  Kooii 
pnotical  phytucian,  as  he  tells  u  slurj-  oi'  the  way  in  which 
ne  refltored  to  lib  a  man  that  was  supposed  to  be  dead. 
(Casiri,  BibiioA.  Arabico-Hisp.  Escur.,  torn,  i.,  p.  3ifQ.) 
He  was  also  a  very  voluminous  author,  aa  the  bare  titles  of 
his  works,  as.  (riven  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  '  Ara- 
bics Philosophomra  Bibliotheca,'  take  up  about  two  folio 
pagcii  in  Uu-sin's  ('ataloeue.  They  conisi^t  of  nuitlu  miitii'al. 
medical,  and  zouloiiical  tn-atises,  written  in  jVrribic,  besidos 
tnioslations  into  that  language  of  several  of  the  works  of 
Galen,  Ptolemy,  Autolycus,  Euclid,  &c.  He  mote  also 
leveraJ  in  Syriac,  on  the  rali^iie  ritea  and  ceremoniea  of 
the  Sabians ;  but  none  either  of  thcie  or  of  hie  Arabic 
works  havL-  fas  far  a*  the  'iviittr  is  aware)  been  puLli-'u  il 
or  translatwi,  tlmugh  sevend  di'  them  still  exist  i:i  luauu 
M'rij)t  in  boiiiu  uf  the  European  lihriuics.  '.Wilsttnit'old, 
Geschtchi*  der  Arabixchen  Aerztn  ;  Cassih,  loco  cit. ;  NicoU 
•ind  Pusey,  Catal.  AfSS.  Arab.  BiOlioth.  Bodi.,  pp.  297,295 ; 
De  Bom,  Dtadom,  Ster.  degli  AutoriAmbi.) 

THAi^BET  BEN  SENA^,  the  grandson  of  the  prf>. 
ceding,  whose  tiatius  arc  givin  ]>y  Ibii  Abt  'Ossjiibiah 
\  t'ontt'M  Relattomtin  de  Classibus  MvLkcirum,  cap.  10,  f  5j 
as  Abii  1-Hii.siii  Tliabt't  il'-n  Seniui  Ben  Thubet  Ben 
Korrah.  He  was  celebrated,  like  the  other  members  of  his 
AmiUy»ai  a  physician,  philosopher,  and  miUhematician, 
and  ma  fmetintendant  of  the  hoapital  at  Bagdad  during 
fbe  reign  efA!-  Motteia»the  twenty-lldtd  of  the  'Abbaeidti 
Khalifs,  A  il.  331-3G3  (a.d.  M6-974.1  He  expounded  the 
writinc:*.  of  Hippocrates  and  Gideii ;  but  liis  principal  work 
appears  to  have  been  a  History  of  his  Own  Tiiiifs,  (rom 
the  ye^  a.h.  290  (  a.d.  9U3  i  to  the  year  of  his  own  dcatli, 
A.M.  363  (a.d.  973-4),  which  is  highly  praised  by  Abu 
'1-FaraJ  iHist.  Compeud,  Dtfiiaat.,  p.  208),  and  was  con- 
timted  after  his  death  by  his  nephew  Helfcl,  and  by  other 
writers.  Dr.  Sprenger,  in  the  notes  to  hie  tnuwiatioa  of 
E!-Mas  udl's '  Meadows  of  Hold  and  Mines  of  Gems,'  vol.  i., 
p.  24.  Lond.,  Svo,,  lK4l.  c  oi  it  cls  an  aiiaL-luoiii-tii  of  Tluji 
khalfa.  Nvlio  tiscrjbes  thi.-i  ^\ork  to  his  <;rundl:ittu'r  Thabtit 
Ben  Korrah. 

(AViistL'iifeld.  Getchichte  der  Arabischen  Aerzte ;  Aase- 
mam,  Biinuth.  Orimt.,  voL  iL,  p.  317.) 

THAIAMITA.   [lN>aTU.NiD£,  yuA.  xviii.,  p.  446.] 

THA'LAMUS  (fhnn  HXaftoi,  the  bndal  chamber),  a 
botani(  at  ft  rm  which  was  applied  by  Linneus  to  the  calyx 
or  outer  whurl  of  floral  envelopes.  Toumcfort  applied  the 
term  to  a  receptacle  that  is  not  flesliy,  but  sunoundi  d  by 
an  involucre.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  common  with  the 
terms  Clinanthium  and  Phoranthium.  By  some  writers,  as 
De  CandoJk.  the  term  a  applied  to  the  receptacle  of  all 
plant*  or  that  point  of  tto  nu^ia  or  etem  vound  wluch 
the  flonil  envelopf's  am  seated.  Tlius  those  plants  in 
which  the  petals  and  stamens  are  inserted  into  the  n  cep- 
tacle  constitnti'  the  first  subclass,  Thalamitloia-,  of  the 
Exogens,  in  De  L'aiidulle  s  natural  aiTangemeiit  of  plants. 

Thalamus  i»also  used  in  Cryptogamic  botany,  in  common 
with  Tliallus,  to  cxprea«  the  bed  of  fibres  from  which  many 
fungi  spring  up.  It  is  also  improperly  used  by  some 
writers  to  iiwirale  the  shields  or  apothocia  of  lichens.  In 
furt  it  is  a  temi  that  has  born  apphcd  in  *o  many  ca-scH 
>Nliiir  i)1h>'vv  .HI'  11^1(1.  tlin1  ii  !>•  de.sirabit'  ii  -liui'ld  In- 
Alt<)£;t>1)K't  tl)!>pL-aM il  t«tfh,  or  Hilly  iired  in  a  \fT\  oltviuii* 

TUAl.A'SSKM.V,  Cuvier's  name  lor  n  ufuvis  of  foolle^ 
Kohinoderms  (Echinodermet  tuns  placed  by  him 

inumdiately  after  Bonellu,  and  tbui  d^&ned  by  him;— > 

Body  mm  or  oblong,  with  the  pnAwsds  m  Ibnn  of  a  re- 
flected lamina  or  spoon,  but  not  forked.  The  intfstinal 
canal  is  similar  to  that  of  HdUfllm.  But  one  abdonunai 
tilamcnt  had  been  discovcird. 

The  genus  is  divided  by  Cuvier  into  the  following  aec- 
ttom  or  eubgenera  :— 

1.  The  Thalawcnw  property  >o  called. 

Theie  hava  only  two  hoon  paotA  very  forwaid»  and 
their  iKwterior  extsemtty  has  no  briatla-^ln  procMiia 
I'aoiesX 

Example,  ThahtxKfDm  psimi,  Lumbricw  THolcMawta 
of  Pallas,  Spicil,  Ztjoi.,  tasc.  x.,  tab.  1,  flg.  6. 

2.  The  Echiuri, 
whew  posterior  extrerai^  ia  Aunisbed  with  aoma  traaa- 
▼enal  rowt  of  btietla-lilce  proccMes. 

Example,  Behhtnu  Lumbricm,  Lwidniem  Echiurtu, 
Gm.,— Pall.,  Jftfcetf.  Zoo/.,  xi.  1-6.   Common  on  sandy 


bottoms  on  the  French  coasts,  where  the  ftihcrnien  u*c  it 
as  a  bait.   It  is  al!<o  found  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  geoe- 
raOy,  and  b  Mid  to  fonn  part  of  the  food  of  the  cod^wh 
3.  Stemaspis.  (Otto.) 

These,  besides  Uie  briatle-hke  proceaaea  of  the  Echnin, 
ha««  under  their  anterior  part  a  digfatly  conuouadiak  nr 
rounded  with  cilia. 

Example,  Slrrunsjii'  tha'ii\st  moiiiiw,  Olto,  Mnnci!. 

N.B.^ — Cuvitr  states  that  a  new  e\:unination  of  the  ana- 
tomy ol  the  Thala»9emte  had  demunht  rated  to  him  that  the 
place  whieh  he  had  assif^ned  to  tliLin  was  the  true  one. 

THALA'S.SKUS,  Hole's  name  lor  une  of  the  TsMWa. 

THALASSIANIHUSi  M.  Huppel's  name  for  a  MMtcf 
AeHnidie^  fiuniliaily  known  aa  antmal-Jfoirers,  wim  nuni- 
fted  tentacula.    [Actinia  ;  Zoaxthauia.] 

THALASSI'DROMA.    [Pktrkj.s.  vol.  \n  lii.,  p.  «.] 

TIlALASSl'NA.     rTHAi.AssiMANs  ]    N  IL— The  ^tu 
dent  should  be  carefiu  no^  to  confound  the  ccustaceoof 
gMm,  IhaiMdm  with  tfaa  eebinoderoialoaa  Thaui- 
aimu 

'  IHALAflSINTANS.  The  genus  7%aAumi»iiof  LatteiUe 

consists  of  those  macnirous  decaimds  which  have  tht 
four  anterior  feet  terminated  by  two  lingers;  the  foliation: 
of  the  lateral  fins  of  the  end  of  the  tail  narrow  und  e'o- 
gated,  without  ridges ;  and  the  last  segment  of  the  tai'. 
the  intermediate  piece,  in  the  form  of  an  elun^at«j 
triangle.  Sometimes  the  four  anterior  feet,  or  the  two  fiat 
feet  uul  one  of  the  second,  are  terminated  by  two  eloagal<d 
fingers,  forming  a  claw  perfectly.  The  two  anterior  iV. 
are  the  longest ;  the  lateral  foliations  of  the  fin  terminatnu: 
the  tail  are  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  tn«Higlc,  or  wide**  V 
the  ])o>terior  t>order ;  the  intermediate  jpicce,  on  the  «oe 
trary,  rnuTowB  friUB  the  biaa  to  tlw  tcmnnation,  aiti  cad* 
in  a  point. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  arranges  the famih' of  Thalatxiniam 
or  Biurawmg  Maerurot  betwaen  the  &ifUariaM*  and  ite 
A»toeian». 

The  Criiil'ici'tt  of  xxhieli  tliis  small  Init  intereslinjr  family 
are  coraiposed  resemble  each  other  iu  apix  amu'  c,  and  a.-^ 
remarkable  fur  the  extreme  elongation  of  their  atvii  mm 
and  the  small  degree  of  consistence  of  their  integument^ 

Fiamily  Character. — Carapace  small,  and  very  muic 
compiaaSed  laterally :  temunated,  generally,  in  front  bgr  a 
very  sfaoit  roetrum,  Dot  sometinies  entirely  without  one. 
Eyes  ordinarily  very  small.  Internal  tnitfuutp  terminatrti 
by  two  multi-articulate  filaments;  tiv>  external  ones  ia- 
serted  exfernally  and  a  little  luduw  the  tir-st  ;  their  pe- 
duncle .slender,  cylindncal,  and  without  a  spinimit'ixa 
lamina,  earriei  al  most  only  one  very  .^^mall  moveaUc 
spine,  wliich  repreaents  that  appendage.  Dispoaition  « 
the  parts  of  the  mouth  variable.  Sternum  nearly  Kneu 
throughout  its  ler<,'th,  and  not  constitntini^  a  piaslmr 
Anterior  feet  larjre,  more  or  less  eoinpktely  didacty  loe^ 
and  triangular;  tlie  ne\t  pair  raised  on  laeh  side  of  th^ 
thorax.  Abdomen  very  long,  and,  ui  general,  very  narrow  ; 
rather  depressed  vertically  than  compressed  laterally;  the 
lateral  borders  of  the  dorsal  arch  of  its  variooa  rinsa  arc 
but  liUle  prolonged,  and  do  not  incase  the  base  of  the  faW 
feet  as  in  the  Siiaum,  nor  doea  the  abdomen  itaelf  dimimsh 
much  in  size  towanls  if-s  pO)*tprior  part.    The  stnirtnn  ri 

its  iippeiKlH  Lre>  v.iMi^.     'iTic  ill-jni>i'iuli  ut  'h.      -  -iiH'':-,- 
uppi'i         \  al.so  ;  .■»oiuetu>ie.>  It  i»iii\  i-viM?..  h.«  it  orcii- 

narily  Wurs  in  tlu-  Dpcapod.s,as  thoraeie  ttntnebiti-.  i  ru  lit-r  i 
under  the  carapm  >•  in  special  cavities;  S4inietiine!v  on  the 
contrary, there  l,  besides  those  thoracic  branchia',  acce^ 
■oiy  branchial  appendage*  suspended  under  the  abdomen 
and  aiRxed  to  the  nbe  feet  Upon  ^is  Important  difference. 
M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  is  Ine  author  of  t!u>  characte.- 
given  above,  founds  hLs  division  oi  the  fanuly  into  twu 
tzibet,  the  Oiyf^futx-lndy  and  the /Va4<ro6ra»eAl4l». 
1.  Crypt  obraochids. 

Under  this  group  M.  Milne  Edwards  aiiaiigea  all  the 
Thalamni«m$  which  are  wtthov^  la^iiatoiT  append^m 
suspended  nnder  tiie  abdomen.  'Their  errrnrAtVr  are  in  cre- 
nerkl  composed  of  cylindt  rs.  united  afte-  the  manner  uf  * 
brush.  All  the  speeies  whose  halnis  are  known  livf  o 
the  sand,  in  which  they  borrow  deeply.  The  Ibllowirvr 
genera  belong  to  this  tribe : — GluuroiJilae ;  CaiimHosM . 
AaMi  Gdna;  and  TTutlojisina. 

Qiaucothoe.  (Edwards.) 

Oenerie  Ckaraeter. — Otropoee  nearly  ovoid,  and  withoct 
any  rostriform  prolongation.  Ejfc*  projecting,  lai^.  ard 
nearly  pyriform.  Internal  antennte  short,  cyUndriod,  acti 
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bent  (eootWm),  m  ht  Pnfn'ntg :  the  thtid  Joint  of  their 

peduncle  llic  loriji's!,  and  cairyin:,'  a1  its  tUmaSty  two 
tmall  miiltiailicul.itu  ;i])pi  iid:iL;L's,  wliicli  arc  vciyshort  and 
rather  stout,  onp  of  \\liic'!i  is  fiirnishod  with  iriiiny  lonu; 
hairs.  External  nnti'tiiKe  insi!r1t'd  lower  than  the  pre- 
ceding, their  peduncle  bent,  and  presenting  above  a  small 
wale,  the  veitige  of  a  palp.  VaXxxatXjaw^eet  pediform. 
The  last  thoracic  rinn;  noC  anchyloaed  to  the  preceding. 
Anterior  feet  terminated  by  a  stout,  didactyfoos,  vrell- 
formed  hand :  they  are  of  very  different  sizes.  Second  and 
third  pair;  slender  and  vorj' long :  the  t\vo  last  pair*,  on 
tlic  contrary,  short  and  elevated  against  the  sides  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  Puguri ;  the  fourth  pair  are  flattened, 
rather  lartro.  .uid  imperfectly  didactylous,  the  immoveable 
finger  of  Uu  ir  hand  being  only  formed  by  a  slightly  pro- 
iecting  tubercle ;  the  porterior  feet,  atill  smaller  than  the 
1a<  are  terminated  by  a  smalt  didactylous  rather  vrell- 
fornii  d  han<l.  Tlie  tibdnm*>n  is  naiTOW,  elonijatid.  and 
|n  i1\'ct!y  s\  irimttriciil  :  the  tiist  rinff.  much  n;un>wer  tliati 
the  MK-eec'ding  or  .  no  appendages;  the  four  next 
se^nient.s,  on  the  eonlraiy,  each  give  attachment  to  one 
pair  of  rather  large  false  iiatatorv'  feet,  formed  by  a  cvMn- 
dricol  bosilary  joint  and  two  terminal  blades,  one  of  which 
is  vety  small  and  obtuse,  and  the  other  large,  pointed  at 
the  end.  and  bordered  with  Ions:  ciliary  hair^.  Caud'il  fin 
nidderatc  in  size  ;  the  middle  blade,  formed  by  the  wventh 
nlxlominal  segment,  is  rounded  and  ciliated,' anil  the  ix- 
ti-mal  blades  are  much  longer  than  the  middle  ones. 
(M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  this  e|eniia  TH^hlirfnis 
the  paasaffe  between  the  Pagun'atu  and  Callianattu. 

Example,  Ghmeothoe  Peroniit  the  only  species  known. 
Its  integuments  have  little  solidity,  its  carapace  i.-*  smooth, 
and  i!s  k-iisrth  K  lines.  M.  Milne  Edwards  states  that  it 
appears  to  inhabit  the  seas  of  .'Vsia.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
I.atri  i!le's  genus  Proj  iiylii  r  approximates  eloM  ly  (o 
(Jlaucftthoey  and  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  distinguished 
from  it :  if  so  Lotreille's  name  has  the  priority.  The  latter 
pliused  his  eemis  among  the  Paguri,  but  aOer  the  publi- 
cation of  M.  Mitne  'EdwardsTs  Wttud^Aoe,  was  uncertain, 
.uTording  to  M.  Ed wnrd^  whetlMf  thoo  two  gieneric  di- 

visit)ns  sliouKl  not  be  united. 

Citlliantissd.  (Leach.) 
See  the  .irtide  :  bul  the  student  should  refer  to  the  aoeu- 
mte  and  elaborate  description  and  figures  of  If.  MQiM  Ed- 
wards, who  records  two  spcciea : — CMianaMn^entmea 


and  uneiruOa ;  and  he  adds  that  CWftomMM  m^for  of  Sa> 
seems  to  be  dUtingirished  from  the  two  preceding  sperira. 

Axf'fi.  rlx'ach.) 
Generic  Chnracter. — Carnjjftcv  verv  much  compressed, 
and  terminated  anteriorly  by  a  small  triangular  rostrum. 
Ocular  peduncl&s  very  small,  cylindrical,  and  terminated 
by  a  hemispherical  cornea.  Terminal  filaments  of  the 
internal  antenna  nearly  of  the  length  of  the  carapace. 
Peduncle  of  the  external  antenna  having  above  a  small 
moveable  spine  which  represents  the  great  lamellar  palp 
observable  in  the  Xhrimj/s.  Krfprnal  jmr-ffrt  slender  and 
pediform.  Anlrnor  feet  compressed,  and  terminated  by  a 
well-formed  claw  ;  carpus  small.  Second  pair  of  feet  nearly 
lamellar,  and  equally  didactylous.  The  three  next  pairs 
monodactylous.  Abdomen  slightly  convex  towards  the 
middle,  and  tenninating  in  a  neat  fln,  the  five  blades  of 
which  are  nearly  of  the  same  length.  Rrst  ring  of  the 

abddmen  carryin:;a  nuiimentan,'  \yxiT  of  fal\i'  fret,  and  the 
four  sLiceet'diii!;  rings  provided  each  with  a  pair  of  very 
\v(dl-devi-loped  natatory  false  feet,  each  conijiosed  of  a 
short  and  stout  peduncle,  which  at  its  extrt?mity  carries 
a  small  stylifonn  appendage  within,  and  externally  two 
great  ovaf,  very  la^e  blades,  which  are  ciliated  on  the 
borders.   (M.  £.) 

M.  Milne  Fldwards  nh>(  ni's  thnt  this  genus  much  re- 
seniblts  ("allituftysii  and  (Jrhia.  and  he  records  the  only 
known  s',>eeiL's,  Ann  Stirhynrhus.  It.s  length  is  about 
three  inches,  and  it  inhabits  the  coasts  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. 

Gtbia.  yjGebios  and  Thalauinay  Risso;  GMa  and 

UpogebiOf  Leadi.) 
Generic  Character. — Carapace  terminating  anteriorljf 
by  a  triangular  rostnmi,  and  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the 
i-ij's  almost  entirely  :  on  each  side  of  its  l)ase  is  a  tooth, 
which  is  continued  with  a  crest,  and  forms  the  lateral 
Ijorder  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  stomachal  region.  Itt' 
ternal  antennw  veiy  short,  but  nevertheless  their  terminal 
flhunents  are  longer  than  their  peduncle.  External  an^ 
tennre  very  slender,  and  presenting  at  their  base  no  vestijg[e 
of  a  moveable  scale.  External  jan  -ji  ct  ^i:iixioTm.  Anterior 
feet  narrow,  terminated  by  an  elonirated  and  imperfectly 
snbchelil'orm  hand  :  their  moveable  finsrer  is  verj' large, 
and  in  bending  downwanls  its  base  is  applied  aijjiinst  the 
anterior  border  of  the  hand,  the  lower  angle  of  which  is 
prolonged  so  as  to  constitute  a  tooth  performing  the  olBee 
of  the  immoveable  finxer.  Hie  feet  next  in  succession  are 
compressed  and  monocuctyle;  tte  second  pair  hare  their 
penultiniat(  joint  large,  widened,  and  ciliated  below  :  the 
succeiubni:  jiairs  are  more  slender.  Abdomen  lone  and 
much  narrower  at  its  base  than  towards  its  middle,  de- 
pressed and  termiiMting  by  a  large  fin,  whose  four  lateral 
blades  are  foliaceoos  and  very  wide.  First  abdominal  ring 
with  two  pairs  of  very  small  filiform  i^mendoffos ;  the  four 
next  segments  giving  origin  to  fliree  painof  mlse  natatoty 
feet,  composed  of  a  stout  and  short  peduncle,  and  two  oval 
blades  with  strongly  ciliated  liorders  :  the  external  on<'  very 
large,  and  the  other  \  i  ry  suial'.  Hrinirhitr  linush-!i';r  and 
fixed  on  two  rows,  namely,  one  above  the  second  loot,  and 
two  above  Am  fbur  antenor  fleet  and  the  oxteraal  jKir«lbct. 
(M.E.) 

Example,  GsMa  tMlata.  I.«ngth  \h  inch. 

Loeali  /y .-Coasts  of  England.   M.  Milne  Edwards  llatM 

that  tliis  species  comes  very  near  to  Gebia  littoralit. 

M.  Milne  E<lwanls  ohs<  rves  that  the  (ifbicn  e.stabli.sh  the 
passage  between  the  ThalasxitKr  and       Axite,  w  hich  last 
they  resemble  in  the  general  form  of  the  t)ody  and  disposi 
tion  of  the  caudal  fin,  whilst  they  approach  the  fint  by  ttM 
confomMtko  of  fbe  fbet 

» 
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TTialasttna .    ( I  Jitreillt? . 

Generic  Chunirtcr. — Carupacr  short,  narrow,  and  very 
much  elevated.  Stumacfuil  region  small  ami  Hmitnl  tcu  k- 
wuds  by  a  deep  furrow.  Cardial  and  intestinal  regions 
equally  separated  firom  the  branchial  regions,  and  repre- 
Mutaog  by  their  junction  n  tmngle,  the  apex  of  which  is 
dBneledDeekwaMi.  Avnf  vmed  trith  »  man  triangular 
rottnim.  /-V^'*  smull  !\nd  t  yliiulrical.  Internal  antenna 
inserted  Rbo\  tluHi-  urcans  ;  Www  peduiu-le  of  moderate 
»ize,  and  their  tirniiiud  lilaini'iils  sli'iidt  r  and  uni-qual,  the 
longest  about  Ihiii.*'  Ihi;  leugUi  of  the  ptduncle.  lirtermil 
atUennte  verv  small,  their  peduncle  cylindrical,  hardly 
leaching  beyond  the  rostrum,  and  prcsentinc  above  no 
restige  of  appendages.  External  Jaw-fet't  taodente  and 
pediform,  their  second  joint  armed  with  ^inifORU  teeth  on 
Its  internal  surface,  and  nearly  of  the  aame  Ibrm  at  the 
succeeding  ones.  First  pair  of  '/  /  narrow  and  moderately 
elongated,  but  rather  robust;  they  are  unequal,  and  the 
hand  which  terminates  them  presents  at  its  atiti  iior  and 
lower  angle  a  more  or  less  strong  tootli,  wliieli  represents 
an  immoveable  finger,  against  which  the  base  of  the  move- 
able finger,  which  u  very  large,  is  bent  back.  Second  pair 
of  feet  verjr  maeh  compressed,  and  mther  wide ;  their  pen- 
ultimate joint  especially  is  hirire  anil  i  i!::it»  t!  below.  The  , 
succeetUutf  feet  have  nearly  the  same  lorni,  but  they  are 
narrower,  and  less  and  less  eompre^'d.  AIkI<»u<  n  ven,' 
long,  narrow,  semicylindrical,  and  nearly  of  the  same  size 
throughout  its  length.  Terminal  fin  small ;  the  two  pairs 
Of  lateral  blades,  focmed  by  members  of  the  sixth  ring, 
nearly  linear.  Alie/tol  fixed  to  the  four  middle  rings  of 
the  abdomen  ;  they  are  wry  slender,  and  composed  of  a 
cylindrical  and  eloneatetl  p*  dunclc  canying  two  more  or 
leai  ciliated  multiarticuiate  filament.*.  E.) 

Example,  Thalattina  worpionides.  Length  about  &ix 
.tnehea.  ColoarlMOvnrish. 


Localilu. — Coasts  of  Chili. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  the  abdomen  of  this 
species  reminds  the  observer  of  the  body  of  a  Seetopendra. 

1,  riastrol)ninchid3. 
M.  Milne  Edwards  ol/serve>  that  this  small  division  of  the 
Tluil.inMniiiiis  is  \ery  remarkable,  tor  it  e>tal)li--<!K'S  the 
Damage  between  the  CalltiiHu*v<p  and  the  SquilltB.  In 
megcnefal  formnf  tliebodty,tbeeroilaMan8lonninfftlib 


division  differ,  he  remarks,  but  very  little  from  the  fu.-.t,and 
the  eonformation  of  their  thonicic  branchia-  dues  not  pcr- 
niil  their  sepiuation  from  the  macrurous  decapods,  lior  tli»-ir 
distant  removal  from  the  Tlialassiniaiis ;  but  they  have 
respiratory  appendages  fixed  to  their  abdominal  iaJse-fcet, 
exhibiting  tb«  gieatast  analogy  with  the  lanooe  toaiiebui 
of  tiw  ftfowAnns. 

Tfce  type  of  this  croup,  according  to  M.  Milne  Kdwanl-. 
is  a  small  crustacean,  to  which  he  ijives  the  generic  name 
CaUiunitli'ii  :  but  he  also  an;m<;es  in  tliis  s;iiiie  liiMsioii  the 
genus  Ifi-it  of  M.  Guerin,  uniier  the  name  of  Catltantuea, 
for  he  thinks  that  he  perceives  in  tliis  last  an  analogOQ* 
mode  of  organisation.  If,  he  observes,  the  characteis  at^ 
ugned  to  it  by  M.  Guerin  be  evaet,  it  would  be  diiBcult  tc 
place  this  new  genus  here,  and  it  ought  to  be  approxinuited 
to  the  Pagurians :  but  it  appears  very  probable  to  M.  Miln* 
Edwaixls  that  tlu're  h.i-s  hrcn  -i  i-.i.'  error  of  obsiTvution,  :in»l 
that  in  reality  the  hew  and  ( 'f.7//(i«/V/c<editfer  but  very  little. 

These  eni>,t.'iceans,  M.  .Milne  Edwards  observes,  have  all 
a  very  snudl  oval  thorax  compressed  laterally  :  their  abdo- 
men,  on  the  contrar)',  is  extremely  long  and'slender.  The 
disposition  of  the  eyes  and  the  antcnns*  is  nearly  the  same 
as  in  Caltianaima.  The  exlemnl  jaw-feet  are  pediform, 
am!  i  ai  r,-  cxti  PiKilly  a  slender  and  multiarticuiate  palp.  The 
two  tii>t  pans  ol  leet  are  didactUous;  the  anterik)r  ]>air  arr 
IfMi!^.  very  unecjual.  and  terminated  by  a  stout  cuiiipressrv: 
hand;  the  second  are  small  and  ver}' delicate  :  the  third  are 
enlarged  towards  the  end  nearly  as  in  Cal/ianasta,  aiid 
terminated  bv  a  very  short  tareus,  fionaing,  with  a  tubiercic 
(^the  preeeoing  joint,  an  imperii  elaw.  The  fourth  psir 
of  feet  are  slender  and  raonodactylc  ;  and  the  fil^h  pair, 
small  in  dimension,  are  thrown  backwards.  As  in  th<? 
('rjii/to/>ranrhidx,\bi-  abdomen  isven  Ioiie;,  svifficiciitU  ioft. 
and  composed  of  nearly  equal  rings,  of  which  the  doKal 
arch  is  not  prolonged  below  so  as  to  incase  the  ba&e  of  th« 
false  feet.  The  cuidal  fin  offers  nothing  remarkable  j  bnt 
the  (Use  feet,  inserted  at  its  lower  surface,  are  fbnushad 
with  a  multitude  of  branched  filaments,  which  have  a  stme^ 
ture  very  analogous  to  that  of  branchia>.  and  which  cer- 
tainly must  be  destined  to  concur  in  the  work  of  respiration. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  concludes  by  observine  that  this  tnlie 
comprehendi*  two  genera,  one  of  which  anpesirs  to  him  to  be 
too  imperfectly  known  to  be  conveniently  cliaracterixed. 
Caliiaiiidea.  (Edwards.) 

Generic  Charae^,—Body  Very  delicate,  slender,  aa4 
elongated.  Carapace  hudly  a  third  of  the  lenjrth  of  the 
abdomen,  and  not  coverint:  the  last  thoracic  nuz.  >  om- 
pres.sed  and  rather  elevated,  its  lower  border  ajjplud  ex- 
actly aL:ainst  the  ba-st?  of  the  tour  fii^t  pairs  c  t  iec-t.  No 
rostrum,  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  carapace  notched 
on  each  side  of  ihe  median  line  for  the  reception  of  the 
base  of  the  eynr,  whose  peduncles  are  veiy  ahoit,  md 
formed  as  fat  the  Ctdlianauee.  Four  antenntp,  deader  and 
inserted  nearly  on  the  .same  transversal  Inn-  :  t!ie  first  pai' 
terminated  by  two  filaments  lu  arlv  c()ual  in  U  nirth.  one  m: 
which  however  is  the  largest,  and  slightly  convex  towani* 
the  end.  Appendages  of  the  mouth  very  small,  occiipymg 
but  little  space  ;  mandibles  hanlly  difl'ering  from  tho^  of 
Callianatm;  valvular  appendage  of  the  second  pairofitfr* 
very  small ;  external  jait>-/eet  slender  uid  pediform.  their 
second  joint  Aimished  internally  with  a  row  uf  dentiform 
tubercles  covered  with  haira,  and  with  their  three  last  joinU 
very  much  eloni^ateil.  Sternum  linear  throuijhout  its  ex- 
tent. First  pair  of  /ret  lonij,  and  one  of  them  very  stout, 
with  the  terminatiu?  hand  very  lai-ge,  and  nearly  of  th* 
sanie  form  as  in  Calltanaiisa,  except  that  tlie  carpus  is 
smaller.  Tlie  two  succeeding  pairs  of  feet  are  small  and 
flattened ;  the  fourth  pair  nearly  eylindrieal,  and  their  ba- 
silary  joint  very  much  enlareed.  Fif^  h  pai  r  nearly  as  Isnrr 
ai  the  fourth,  and  tcrrniiiuli-ii:  in  an  imj/crt'..  rt  nulinu-ntrav 
claw.  Ahdoiuen  composed  as  urdiiuirily  ol  scvt-ii  seemeiitN. 
nearly  of  the  same  size  thronL'hcui.  ami  i-.iri_\  inir  l>ent-at.'i 
five  pairs  of  fuhe-fcet ;  of  these  the  first  are  reduced  to  s 
simple  narrow  blade  slightly  ciliated  at  the  end,  but  the 
four  succeeding  pairs  have  a  very  remarkable  confoniHitiaB. 
A  peduncle  is  to  be  distinguidwd  and  tfane  teranna]  la- 
mina, two  of  which  are  very  large  and  one  very  Kmall  or 
the  edge  of  the  nreceding  ones ;  all  round  the  border  of  titc 
irreat  laminie  a  Kind  of  tufled  fiinpe  is  ionnd.  composed  o: 
a  row  of  cylinders,  each  of  w  Inch  gives  oricin  to  two  sma: 
filaments,  which  ac-dn  in  their  turn  are  bifurcated  nearlv 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  branchial  filaoienta  of  tiw 
SprfAvwedividML  Tiw  Ave  bbdes  of  which  tfaccuW 
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ftn  U  composed  are  wide  and  rounded.  TIm  tiionae 
branekitt  are  encloMd  as  ordinari!>  in  the  carapace,  and  are 

each  composed  of  cylinders  ranged  in  parallel  Older  on  a 

stem,  nearly  ;is  in  thf  lobster*,  only  these  oririun  and  fila- 
ments arc  numerous,  and  the  brdiichia' theni?^*lvfs  \  i'r\' 
unall.  There  are  only  ten  on  each  side  of  tlie  body,  f  M.  E.) 

Example,  Callia'nidi-it  typa.    LengUi  about  10  linen. 

L'H-aittv.—CQiiiXs  of  New  Irdaod,  whete  it  waa  found 
by  MM.  Qiioy  and  Gaimaid. 


ChlKwUw  typk,  IIUKuiilnl. 

€,  utrniu  of  the  tU*  pulr;  *,  exU-tu;!!  jiw  r,..*;  c.  pMrcmity  of  one  of 
lie  jiulirior  frrt;  4,  nbdomiiMl  Uln-  fm^t,  Dr«t],iir;  r.  Inisp  fcirt  of  ooc  of 
llic  four  ri«»«lins  puni ;  /,  nurgiiul  ftioiteoi'  lli  >»c  fiii«.«  f«-t. 

So  much  doubt  exists  relative  to  the  gcnu.s  hm,  Gucrin, 
Ctl/iunisra,  M.  Edwardii,  that  we  think  we  should  not  he 
vist  i fied  in  occumin^  space  with  the  veiy  loo^  and  elaborate 
les4  ription  of  M.  Guerin,  and  the  meiaie  cntieums  of  M. 
Milne  Edwards,  who  observes  that  /*<?a,  havine  Ix-en  pre- 
riously  t-mploycd  to  desi^ate  another  emstaeeous  animal, 
:annot  he  retained.  M.  Cm  lin  -.  lU  -i  ri])tion  will  be  found 
n  the  *  Annales  dp  la  Socied'  Eiitoinolo<;ique  de  Fiance.' 
:om.  i.,  p.  290  :  and  ai«o  in  IM.  Milne  Edward.sn  'Histoire 
Vaturelle  des  Cru.stac&i,'  \om.  ii.,  p.  322.  Hut  though  our 
imits  do  not  permit  the  insertion  of  the  details,  they 
hould  be  carefully  peiuaed  by  the  student,  for  thqr  ue 
lighly  hiteresthig  and  hiatructiTe. 

Fossil  Thalassiman';. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  states  that  the  cni^taceousfos-iil  found 
n  the  chalk  fonnation  of  Maastricht,  and  figured  by  Si. 
Jesmarest  under  the  name  of  Pagurus  Faujasii,  belongs 
0  tlie  trt'MUs  CiilliiiiiiiKsu. 

THAI.ASSIO'llXIs,  Mr.  Eyton's  name  for  ooe  of  the 
lucks  {Clansulii,  Smith),  ■sahtvanW  Bntmahtrinee. 

THAI-^SSIOPHYTES  (literally  'sea-plants,'  from  3a'- 
uiffva  and  ^vToy)  is  the  name  criven  by  Lainouroux  to  desit:- 
late  the  vegetable  pnKl.H  tions  of  the  ocean  and  of  its  rocks 
iiul  shores.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  term  Hydrophytes  of 
-inijbye,  and  the  plants  described  by  A^ardh  aa  filarine 
Vis*.  This  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  eompre- 
lends,  in  Lamouroux's  system,  ax  orders,  viz.,  Fucaces, 
^orideaB.  Dictyoteae,  Ufvacev,  Aphlomidea^  and  Phlo- 
nidere.   rSKA-WiKos;  Ulvacm.] 

THALES  (OaXijf")  was  a  native  of  Miletus,  one  of  the 
jhief  cities  of  Ionia,  ami  descended  from  a  Phtrnician 
amily.  Apollodonis,  ;u  quoted  liy  Diogenes  Laertius, 
ixcs  the  year  of  bis  birth  in  the  first  year  of  the  35th 
Olympiad,  or  b.c.  G40.  Herodotus  {i.  74)  says  that  Tliales 
be  ATilesian  predicted  the  year  of  the  great  eclipae  which 
ook  place  while  the  annes  of  Cyaxares  and  Alyattea 
dng  of  Lydia  were  engai;ed  in  battle.  Alyattes  became 
rine:  of  T.ydia  in  n.c.  617.  Herodotus  also  says  l  i.  75j 
hat  ThaU-  ■a;is  in  the  army  of  Croesus  at  the  time  of  the 
Kiltle  (ii  Ftnie  between  CroDsus  and  (Jynis  u.v.TAl  or 
V1(j ;  at  which  time  he  would  be  ninety-four  years  old,  if 
.lie  date  of  his  birth  is  correctly  given  by  ApoUodorus. 
rhere  was  a  general  tradition  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age  : 
Mid  Luciaa  etatea  that  Solon,  Thales,  and  Pittacus  alt 
lived  to  be  a  hundred  vears  old.  (On  the  subject  of  the 
.M'l'ps.?  see  the  article  Alvati  ks.  and  OltHUHUMi  il6> 
haitdlaiiffea  der  Akad.  Berlm.  lUl;i-18.) 


In  the  Life  of  Thalei  by  Diogenes  we  find  numerous  fia* 
ditiooB  attached  to  hi*  name,  the  value  of  which  it  is  some- 
what dilBcult  to  eitinutte.   Thales  is  enumerated  among 

the  Seven  Wise  Men,  \vhos«  wisdom  was  not  the  theo- 
retical w  isdom  of  philosonliei-s,  but  the  wisdom  of  actua. 
life.  [HiAs.]  Aceoiiiiiiu'lv  we  find  that  Thales  took  an 
active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  native  country. 
Before  Ionia  fell  under  the  Persian  vul  i ,  he  advised  the 
loniaoa  to  have  one  eommon  council,  and  to  establish  it 
at  TeoB,  for  Teos  was  in  the  eenhre  of  Ionia ;  and  tie  flir- 
thcr  suggested  that  all  the  other  Ionian  slates  should  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  parts  dependent  on  the  go- 
vernment at  Teos.  Siicli  a  scbcme,  if  earned  into  efTect, 
might  have  checked  the  progress  of  the  Persian  anus 
(Herod.,  i.  170.)  Later  writers  say  that  he  visited  Egj'pt 
and  Crete  in  order  to  improve  his  knowledge,  and  thai  he 
derived  from  Egypt  his  acquaintance  with  mathematics. 
There  seems  no  reason  for  thinking  that  Thales  left  any 
writings.  Aristotle  at  least  was  not  acquainted  with  any 
philosophical  writings  by  Thales.  \';irious  sayings  of 
Thales  are  recorded  :  they  are  of  that  si  nteutiijiis  charac- 
ter which  belongs  to  the  proverb,  and  (licv  embody  trutlia 
such  as  the  general  experience  of  mankind  recognises; 
and  for  this  reason  they  cannot  safely  be  considered  as 
the  product  of  any  one  mind.  Thales  b  nnerally  oon- 
sidered  the  founder  of  the  loiuan  school ;  out  it  ts  per> 
haps  hartHy  proper  to  consider  him  in  any  sense  as  the 
founder  ol  a  .st'huul.  [Ionian  School.]  His  traditional  re- 
putation rested  on  his  pliyaical  discoveries  and  bis  pbilo^ 
sophical  speculations.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
astronomer  (among  the  Greeks)  who  ^dieted  eclipses ; 
and  to  have  disGoveied  the  pamagc  (jtdi»i9t)  from  tropie 
to  tropic,  or,  in  other  words,  to  nave  laid  down  the  sun^ 
orbit ;  and  to  have  fixed  the  length  of  the  year  at  365  days. 
He  determined  the  inaicnitude  ul  the  sun  to  be  7'20  times  that 
of  the  moon  ;  which  is  apparently  the  true  version  (he 
corrupt  passage  in  Diogenes.  His  know  ledge  of  geometry 
w  as  said  to  be  derived  from  Egypt,  and  Pamphila  attibutes 
to  him  the  discovery  of  the  right-angled  triangle  of  the  circle 
(irpfimv  xaraypa^t  k^cXov  ro  rpiyvvov  ipOoyiinnov),  which 
probably  means  the  demonstration  that  the  angle  in  a  semi- 
circle is  a  right  angle,  a  discovery  attributed  also  to  Pjlha- 
goras.  Hieronymus  says  that  he  measured  the  height  of 
the  p)Tamid8  of  tgj'pt  by  observing  the  shadow  which  an 
object  cast  when  it  wasof  the  same  length  as  the  height  of 
the  object. 

The  philosophical  speculations  of  Tbales,  like  the  earliest 
efforts  of  philosophecsin  all  countries,  were  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  that  admits  of  no  solution— the  real 

nature  ^of  the  \unverse.  He  is  considered  by  modem 
writers  as  the  originator  of  the  dynamic  philosophy,  the 
nature  of  which,  a-s  oj)]>osed  to  the  mechanical,  is  expraiiied 
in  the  article  Ionian  School.  Aristotle  {Melapn.,  i.  3) 
has  explained  in  a  short  passage  the  general  doctrine  of 
Thales :  'There  must  be,' observes  Aristotle,  'some  Natuie 
(^v<nc\  either  one,  or  more  than  one,  to  which  all  other 
things  owe  their  origin,  this  one  still  subsisting.  The 
number  however  and  the  character  of  such  a  first  principle 
are  not  conceived  by  all  in  the  same  way.  'Iliales,  the 
founder  of  this  philosophy,  says  it  is  water,  and  accord- 
ingly he  taught  that  even  the  eartli  reposes  on  water, 
founding  this  notion  probably  on  the  ob&ervation  that  the 
nourishment  of  all  things  is  moist,  and  that  heat  itself 
proceeds  from  water,  and  that  animals  live  hv  it:  hat 
that  from  which  thiuE^  come  is  the  origin  of  ul  thini{«. 
He  was  thus  led  1o  this  notion,  and  .ilso  by  ohservinir  (hat 
the  seeds  of  all  things  have  a  nioir^t  nature,  and  that  water 
is  the  origin  of  their  nature  to  all  moist  things."  Thus  the 
universe  contained  an  active  principle  by  the  power  of 
w  hich  all  things  were  developed.  He  considered  that  the 
magnet  hsil  lifo,  because  it  attracted  iron.  The  univene 
theivvnu  pervaded  by  life,  or,  as  Thales  expressed  it,  *  full  of 

gods'  (xdvTa  irXi/prj  Bliv:. 

The  doctrine  of  Thales  bears  some  resemblance  to 
systems  that  have  been  promulijuied  in  modem  times, 
which  have  been  viewed  us  atheistical.  The  assumption 
of  an  active  power,  such  as  gravitation  fur  instance  (though 
it  is  not  hew  meant  to  amrm  that  gravitation  has  ever 
been  viewed  as  a  power  sufieient  for  the  production  and 
conservation  of  all  things),  which  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
all  tliines  in  a  permanent  condition  (changes  such  as  we 
observe  in  limited  portion.s  di'  linu-  uinl  !  eitig  only  conr 
tinued  developments},  may  be  Mewed  as  an  hypothesu 
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made  for  Ihc  purpose  of  i:<  trm!T  rid  of  the  iii  t  essily  yl'ad- 
miltiiii:  the  existence  d'  (Jo.l.  Tlio^c  who  propound stieh 
an  hypothesis,  without  lurtlier  explanation,  cert.ain]y  do 
not  take  much  pains  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  atheism. 
It  does  not  appear  however  that  the  doctrine  of  Thalea 
vu  anj-thinsr  more  tt«»  »  pure  ph}'sical  theory;  ttid  the 
traditions  recorded  of  him  by  Diopenes  make  him  a  be- 
liever in  a  Diety.  '  The  most  antient  of  things  exislintr  is 
God,  for  he  unrn  alt'  l  ;  the  most  beautiful  thintr  is  the 
universe,  lor  it  Gmrs  creation.' — It  was  one  of  the 
maxims  of  Thal< -,  that  death  did  not  ditiVr  from  life. 
*Wh>  doa't  you  din  Uienraaid  an  objector,  more  witty 
than  wise.  *  Because  there  »  no  difference/  waa  the  reply. 

(Diogenes  Laertius,  u'Xlulea;*  Ritter,  CfowA I'eAte  der 
PhilMojtfiie,  vol.  i.) 

THALICTRirM  from  the  Orcein  5<;x.*t^ov  ,  tlu'  name 
of  I  m  nusof  plants  belonging  to  the  natui-al  order  liauuii- 
cul;t(  La-.  It  consists  of  herbs  which  have  usually  a  fetid 
smtW  like  nie,  and  hence  are  called  meadow  rues.  The 

Sieeiea  have  perennial  roots  with  annual  sterna.  Hie 
ovvers  are  corymbose,  panicled,  and  somewhat  racemose, 
of  a  green,  white,  or  yellow  colour.  Tliey  have  no  invo- 
lucre and  no  petals.  Tin-  <.-?,\\\  is  cotiiini-cil  of  t  or  .j 
petal-like  sepals.  Carpels  4-ir>  iu  number.  Upwards  of 
TjO  species  are  enumerated,  which  arc  mostly  Datives  of 
the  temperate  and  colder  parts  of  the  world. 

7V/.  aquilfgi/'dium^  the  Feither  Columbine,  has  ovate 
fitipules,  plai^  «t  the  base  of  the  ramiflcationa  of  the 
petiole ;  and  a  corymbflae  panicle.  It  \%  a  native  of 
r.nrupe,  in  wood^  iis*ricts  of  ni'niia;iv,  FiAnt  i',  rmd  Italy. 
'n\e  stt-ms  and  stamen*  of  Ihis  iilaiit  viiiy  in  (■fil(r.;r.  some- 
tinu's  bein^j  srecnish---. loir  siinutinii-i  jinriilc-  A 

\niifty  is  found  in  Austria  with  dnrk  puqile  stems  itnd 
s-t.uni'ii;,  and  is  called  Th.  a.  alropurvureuin.  Another 
vanety,/om(M«in,  haa  the  atamens  dilated  at  the  apex ; 
whilst  another  has  the  atemii  ^en  and  atamens  quite 
white,  and  is  named  Th.  •lUimn. 

Th.  mifiiii,  Ixtsser  Mt  ;i(lu w-K  u',  li;is  the  stem  round, 
mealv,  the  flowe  -  punu  li  i,  drm  [oni:,  leaflets  smooth, 
roundish,  toothed  al  apex,  glaucous,  peri(-arps  acute  fur- 
rowed. It  is  a  native  throughout  Europe.  In  Britain  it 
is  found  in  chalky  pastures,  and  on  the  learcoast  where 
dtell-aand  aboimda.  The  greater  meadow-me,  Thaliettvm 
vi'ijiis,  is  also  H  native  of  Great  Britain,  though  rare. 

Tyi.Jlai  irit,  Yellow  .Meadow-Rue,  haa  an  erect,  branched, 
furrowed  stem,  fil-i :  i.>  ro<  N,  a  somewhat  corymbose  p.a- 
nicle  of  crcnm-co'iouied  flowers,  with  wedge-shaped,  trifid 
acute  leaflets.  It  is  a  native  of  all  districts  in  Europe. 
In  Britain  it  occupies  wet  meadows,  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  ditches.  It  has  a  root  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  is  said 
to  reaemblet  both  in  appearance  and  propertiem,  rhubarb. 
It  yielda  a  yellow  ttyp,  which  may  be  employed  for  dyeing 
wool,  and  was  ffini-.i  ily  r-i-  l  ;i>  ;i  remedy  in  jaundicf. 
Tike  many  of  the  ininny  to  '.vhii  ii  it  belon?^.  it  is  very  acrid, 
and  produces  hli-t,  i  ,  niinii  tli"  >kin.  when  applied  to  it. 

Tff.  /irtidiim.  Foetid  Meadow-Rue,  has  a  simple  stem, 
naked  at  Ihe  bxse,  leafy  in  the  middle,  and  panicled  at 
top ;  the  leaflets  arc  obtuae,  toothed,  and  covered  with  a 
clammy  pubencenee.  It  U  a  native  of  Prance,  Switirer- 
land,  Kussia.  fee,  and  is  found  in  valleys  and  or.  hiil  >u!i  •;, 
a^id  in  the  fissures  of  calcarous  rocks.  It  sniilL  umiu 
powerfully  1h:ui  any  of  i  In  n]  ,  i  (■> — hence  its  specific  name. 

T/i.  (-'inniti  has  diu  cious  or  poly^unous  flowers,  with 
club-shaped  fi]anu>n1s,  obovate  rOOnouh  leaflets,  glaucous 
beneath.  This  is  a  North  American  ^edcfl,  and  is  found 
on  the  b.inks  of  rivers  and  in  woody  ^rteta  tiiroughout 
the  whole  continent. 

The  chamctCT  of  the  leaves  of  these  plants  and  llu  ir 
thicldy-n. ;  ,^-ered  panicles  i  cmlr;-  thi'iu  lavountcs  in  ^rnr- 
rit  n.-,.  They  are  readily  increased  by  parting  their  roois 
and  planting  them  out  in  autumn.  Th^  flourish  best  in 
moi<!t  *ihady  situations,  but  are  not  particular ;  they  are 
free-growing  plants  and  well  adapted  for  bordera. 

THA'LLKPUS.  Mr.  Swainson's  n'tme  for  a  genus  which 
he  places  among  the  Aplysums,  apparently  upon  the  au- 
thority of  one  of  the  lafe  Rev.  Lansdov  u  (Ir.iUUpg^drew- 
insrs. — Ex..  ThnUepnx  ormiftis.  f  .Vi/  no/'  irv 

THALLl't  "KliA.  .M.(.li:oy  <  n^im,^  tor  si  in"nii.s  of  Ga.sf ro- 
poda,  placed  as  the  hrst  subfamily  (with  a  i)  of  his  Tur- 
oitkft^urbiniri/p,  we  suppose,  is  meant  ),  by  Mr.  Swainson. 
It  IS  immediately  followed  by  the  tiih'I^BeiAy  J^^pMarina-. 
iMalaeologtf.) 


TIIAIiLUS  is  a  botanical  term  used  exclusively  it 
cryptoi;aniii'  liotany,  and  is  gemntUy  ajijilicd  In  the 
of  ilie  plaiit  which  bears  the  reproductive  ur^ani>,  and  c»i  i- 
stilutcs  the  principal  part  of  its  vegetation.  In  Junce;- 
manniacea;  tne  tludlus  or  ftood  ia  eitiier  a  leafy  braoched 
tuft,  as  in  mosses,  with  tlw  oelliilar  tisane  particolarff 
large  and  the  leaves  frequently  furnished  with  lobe«  ana 
appendages  at  the  base,  called  ftipulae  or  amphigt^ 
tria;  or  it  is  a  flattened  mass  of  vctrttalilc  matft  r  ^aied 
upon  the  ground.  In  lichens  the  |/arts  which  be<u  the 
reproductive  organs,  and  which  constitute  the  great  bulk 
of  the  plant,  is  called  thaUos  or  blastema.  In  the  Alga 
the  term  thallus  is  applied  to  the  whole  plant ;  wrfaikt  in 
the  fungi  it  is  used  synonymously  with  thalamus,  to  ex- 
press the  mass  of  fibres  fifom  wmch  many  of  the  ftu^ 
arise.  Thailorlrt  is  iho  iuljeetive  used  to  cxpreai  aiijttaiBf 
aiising  from  the  thalius. 

THAME.  [OXKOROSHIHK.] 

THAMES,  the  most  important  river  in  Great  Bnim. 
rises  in  the  central  part  of  England,  and  flows  ea.<!tw*."Tl 
into  the  German  Ucean.  Our  deimptioa  will  compcchcad 
a  notice  <3f  its  biKin.  coune,  and  aflnients,  and  comnimial 

iinportiinco. 

lia&i/i. — The  limits  assignable  to  the  iKuan  of  the  ITuim^^ 
will  depend  on  the  phu  t?  iit  wliicli  tlu'  mouth  is  fixed.  Th* 
opening  between  Sheernwss  in  Kent  and  Shocbury  Ncjais 
Essex,  between  five  and  six  miles  wide,  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  month  of  the  Thames ;  Init  it  is  prefenUe  la 
some  f«speetB  to  eoraider  as  aueh  the  openinip  betwea 
■\VI\if^1;iliu-  in  Kiiit  and  the  ea.st  extremity  ot  Fouln<^ 
I>l.iiul  in  Ks.-i'x.  when-  the  tideway  has  a  breadth  c: 
t  iiriitccn  nulrs.  Hc'r«>  ttu'  Thames  opens  into  a  large  l^ai 
separating  Kent  on  tlie  south  from  Essex  and  Suffolk  01 
the  north,  and  having  for  its  extreme  points  the  Norlh 
Foreland  in  Kent  and  Urfoni  Ness  in  Sniffolk,  filly  mik* 
dbtant  team  each  other.  Into  this  bay  several  nven.  be- 
sides tin-  Tliiinu's,  open:  as  the  Crouch,  the  Blackwate', 
and  ihu  Cu]i:i'.  from  Essex;  the  Stour,  which  sepaisUa 
Essex  from  Suttoik ;  and  the  Orwall,  the  Deben,  and  Am 
Aide,  from  Suffolk. 

The  ba.sin  of  the  Thames,  commencinf^  at  Whitstable.  n 
bounded  by  the  high  pounds  which  there  run  down  to  tite 
coast,  and  form  the  chA  east  of  that  town.  The  boundsrv 
runs  in  a  verj'  ira'gular  line  across  the  county  of  Kent  tal 
the  Weald  district  of  Kent  and  Sussex  to  the  high  erounj 
on  lh<'  ^-oullit  III  liotiirr  of  A>!i(lo\vu  Fori— t  m  the  !af;«r: 
county.  Tins  pari  of  tlu-  boundary  is  very  invsTular  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  basin  of  the  Tliames  i.'i  corap::- 
cated  with  the  basins  of  the  Kentish  Stour,  the  Rotber.ai^ 
the  SnsKX  Oust. 

From  Aslidown  Forest  the  boundary  rum  west-oorth-w<rf 
across  the  high  ground  of  Tilgate  and  St.  I*eonard's  foTMtj 
toT-vitli  Hill  in  Surrey,  and  tht  u  i  «t -.t-south-wcM.  thoui:^^ 
m  a  vtty  irregular  line,  past  the  Uvud  of  the  We>-  in  \\\>. 
mer  Forest  to  the  verge  of  the  chalk  downs  near  .\lton, 
Hants.  This  boundary  sepaiates  the  basin  of  the  Thanws 
from  the  basins  of  the  Suss»>x  Ou>c  and  the  Arun.  Nearij 
all  the  waters  which  rise  along  the  boundary,  from  its  com- 
meneement  to  Tilgate  Forest  flow  into  the  Medway :  thosr 
from  Tilgate  Forot  to  I. .  itl,  Hill,  into  the  Mole;  UM  tho« 
from  Leith  Ilill  to  Alluu.  mtothe  Wcy. 

From  Ihf  m  ii^hlwurhood  of  .\lUm.  tin  1  <  undar}  of  th.f 
basin  is  formed  by  the  chalk  down??  Hiiitli  f\t»'nd  acr^rsi 
Hants  and  Wilts  by  Ba>*inirstoke.  Kingsch-n-,  Hiirhcu  n', 
and  Buibage  near  Great  Bedwin ;  and  from  thence  b|  tbc 
downs  which  ran  north-westward  to  the  neiehbaurboiod  of 
Fast  Krnnct  ;uul  .Mnuy.  Tla^-i-  r-fi.ilk  tliuni^  >.>par.iti'  (hr 
Inisiii  of  llu'  Th.'uiifs  frojii  liir  liasin.-  of  thf  .\:;'i.  u  or  Ti^J 
unci  tlif  Haiini>hire  Avi>n  :  that  jjiiH  of  tlu-  li;i-in  of  Ihe 
Thames  which  they  bound  is  draiUL-d  by  the  Loddon  a.tJ 
the  Kcnnet- 

Fram  near  East  Kennct  the  boundary  turns  iKNih  and 
north-north-««rt  along  the  green^and  hilttby  ConaptonBa^ 

set,  Clyffe  Pipard,  ana  Chadderton ;  and  from  thence  west- 
north- w(-st  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  ba^tn  near  thf 
commonly  reputed  head  of  the  Thames  amid  the  Cot^w^>l^ 
Hills  between  Cirencester  and  Tetbury.  Tlie  boundirr 
between  East  Kennet  and  the  Cotswolds  separates  the 
basin  of  the  Thames  from  that  of  the  Bristol  Avon,  or  moR 
correctly  of  the  Severn,  of  which  the  Avon  is  u  tributary^ 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  Tetbuiy  the  boundary  nna 
northward  alon^  the  ridge  ot  the  Cwmrolds.  which  bm 
aaparate  the  bawia  of  the  Thames  and  the  Sewn,  to  tba 
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head  of  the  Chum  (or  true  Tbameit),  about  three  miles 
■outh  of  Cheltenham  ;  and  from  thence  noith-nurth-cabi 
along  by  the  same  hills  to  the  head  of  tlie  Windru»li  nyar 
Canjpdnn,  and  by  Lonj;  Compton  Hill  and  Edge  IliJl  to 
the  Aibury  hills  n«ar  Daventry  at  the  northern  extremity 
ot  the  basin.  Here  the  basin  of  the  Tliames  i«  contermi- 
nous with  that  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Sevein  which  is 
dnioed  bv  its  affluent  the  Warwiokahin  Avon. 

Vntm  uie  Arbaiy  hillt  the  bonndaiy  of  0ie  batin  mm 
south  to  the  Tii*iL:lilKnirlio<.Kl  of  Ui(  (.st<  r,  ;iiul  thcnii'  ca-st- 
vpard  acrOisS  But.ki[ii;h;mi>hirt',  Bi'dlmil^hire,  aiui  IlerUord-  i 
rthiie.  iilouii  thr  Dun.stublf,  Luton,  and  Koyston  downs,  to  j 
tlu'  nurth  ^Mj.stt'm  l  orv  cr  of  iilsscx  ;  the  basin  of  the  Thames 
boiig  tluonijhuut  cunterminoujs  with  that  of  the  midland 
or  Norfolk  Quae.  This  part  of  the  baainof  the  Thames  is 
diained  hy  its  affluenti,  the  Charwell,  tiie  Huune,  and  the 
Lea.   An  irregular  line  drawn  tlirougli  the  count)  of       x  ' 
from  its  north-western  comer,  first  south-soutlt-uast  byDun- 
mo^v  and  Brentwood,  and  then  east  by  Rayleigh  and  nOch- 
I'ord  to  the  coast,  will  complete  the  boundary. 

The  greatest  extent  of  tiiis  basin  from  east  to  west  is 
jirom  the  mouth  of  ttie  Thames  to  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Tetbniy«  about  196  miles ;  the  greateat  extent  fttm  north 
f «  )  -ouln  is  from  the  nciijlibourliood  of  Davenhy,  Northainp- 
totibliire.  to  the  iieimliboiirliood  of  iVltou,  Hants,  about  7H 
miles.  The  ba.'-in  coiiipichends  the  whole  or  paiT  of 
the  following  counties;  its  area  may  be  estiiimted  as 
followat — 

,S«|.  Miln. 

Kent  {considerably  more  than  half  the  CMinty 

the  westera  paxt)   .  .91)0 
9mny  (the  whole  county  with  the  exception 

of  some  .•tmall  portions  along  the  southern 
border)        ...  .  7(K) 

SUifiex  (a  small  part  aloiii;  the  norlliera  border)  3(KJ 
Hants  (the  northern  and  north-eastern  pnrt)  .  S-TO 
Berks  {the  whole  <'ountv)       .  .  .  750 

Wilts  (the  northern  and  nortb-«asteni  pul)  490 
Gloucesler  (the  aooih-eastem  and  eastern  psirt)  460 
Warwickshire  (a  very  small  portion  along  the 

south-eastern  border)         .  .  .50 

Northainpton^'hire  a  very  small  portion  alodg 

the  south-wt'stern  border)    .  .  .50 

Qxon  (the  whole  county,  with  the  exception  of 
two  small  portions  on  the  north-eastern  and 
north-western  borders)        .  .  .  660 

Bucltf  (two-thirds  of  the  county;  the  oential 

Had  southern  part)  ....  800 
Bedford  (a  anull  portioii  at  the  aontheni  extre- 
mity)      .  .    _  .  no 

Herts  the  whole  county  exeeiit  somo  pOftiona 

along  the  nortti-eastera  boruer)     ,  ,  .  550 

Middlesex  {the  whole  county)  .         .  300 

Bmcx  (about  onfi-thtrd  of  the  county;  the 
western  and  aonthMK  bovden)       .  noo 

Total  tiOX) 

We  have  used  round  numbers,  as  in  such  an  estiraate  an 

(Approximation  to  the  tiuthis  all  that  can  he  attempted. 

^Tu-  basin  of  the  Tham«rs  is  weiipii-d  whollv  by  tlie 
^j't-oiidary  and  tertiary  ijoolokfiewi  lontiaiion!*.    The  .^onret's 
tli«'  river  atul  the  eounH'  of  its  upp«'r  waters  are  in  the 
r»ol>t(C  i>eds  of  the  tJotswoid  liill^.    The  valley  through 
kvHioll  the  Thames  itself  (lows  iVoni  above  <  'lieklade  to 
below  Oxford  is  occupied  by  the  Oxford  clay,  and  l)etw«-t*n 
f  >N ford  and  Goring  (a  little  below  Wall ingford)  the  river 
3ow.s  over  the  fomiations  (the  coral  rag,  Aylesbury  stone. 
ret*worth  elav,  and  ureensand  ami  chalk  marl  wliidi  inter 
trcn^  between  the  oolitic  and  eretaceous  ^luup^>.  it  tmverses 
Jie  chalk  range  between  lUlcy  Downs  and  the  (."hiltem  Hills 
>y  lawmding  valley,  in  which  it  ilows  from  Goringto  Maid<n- 
i<?ttclt  below  whicli  It  enters  the  chalk  ba^tin  of  Iiomlon,  and 
,  -t^  the  remainder  of  its  coarse  through  it.  The  affluents 
V  h  i  chjointhe  ThamesaboveOxfordhavetheireouraechieflv 
t  lie  nolitie  district ;  theThami-  aii<!  (he  Oek  flow Ihrov.u'^' 
yii^  cti&trict.  o«.cuj»ipd  hy  the  grouji-  bet'.  -een  the  oolites  and 
chalk;  and  of  tlir  ii'niainini,'  atH\ients.  tlRv>;e  which 
Olfl  it  on  the  nortli  bank  chietiv  nse  in  the  chalk  hilN. 
in<l  have  their  c  oui-se  in  the  chalk  basin  of  Ix>ndon  :  whilt 
n  c*^f  of  those  which  join  it  on  the  south  bank  xiae  in  the 
i^triots  oeeupicd  by  the  anberetaceoua  fbnnations,  and 
Titer  the  chalk  basin  of  London  by  openings  in  the  chalk 
ajMg*  North  Downs.   Owing  to  the  entire  absence 


of  coal,  the  basin  of  the  Tliames  has  no  manufactures  ex- 
cept those  of  tlie  metropolis ;  but  it  contains  some  of  the 
richest  agricultural  districts  in  the  ^vliole  kingdom. 

Course  and  AJUtents. — The  spring  which  has  com- 
monly been  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Thames  is  about 
three  miles  south-west  of  Cirencester,  near  a  bridgre  over 
the  Thames  and  Severn  canal  which  is  called  '  Thames- 
head  bndga  i'  but  that  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  tme 
head  of  this  Thames  is  about  three  or  four  miles  south  ut 
Clieltenham.  T^To  <«treams  rise,  one  liom  fourteen  sprinics 
at  what  is  popularly  called  The  Seven  \\  t;ll»,  and  the  oilier 
from  four  sprinp  near  Ullen  Farm,  the  westernrao«t  of 
which  springs  is  the  real  {i.f.  the  remotest)  head  of  the 
river :  both  streams  rise  on  the  south-eastern  blope  of  the 
Cotswolds,  and  form  by  their  ^unotiMi,  about  a  miielioni 
their  respective  sources,  the  mer  CSnirn  fa  name  the  ele- 
•iicn*  rf  which  is  embodied  both  in  the  antirnt  and  mfnlem 
name  oilhetovsii  of  Cirencester  (  the  (-'orni-mni  uf  the  Ro- 
nian>  s  by  \shicli  it  flows  ;  and  m  the  name  o;  two  villages, 
Nortli  and  South  Uem-ey,  whicii  are  near  it.  At  Cricklwle, 
19  or  20  miles  south-east  from  its  source,  the  Chum  joins 
tha  commonly  r^ted  Isis  or  Thamea,  tha  leoigth  of  which 
above  the  junction  is  only  about  10  or  II  miles. 

From  Ciicklade  the  river  flows  n  or  10  mih  b  ea.-t-no!fli- 
cast  to  T.eehiaile.  receivini:  on  the  uay  the  Ray  11  miles 
lonfri  and  the  Cole  1 14  miles  Ion;.'  .  ()oin  on  the  south 
bank.  Just  above  Lechliide  it  receives  on  the  north  t)ank 
a  more  important  tributary  ,  the  Cohie  l  23  miles  longj  from 
the  Ckitawold  hiUs  east  of  Cheltenham ;  and  just  below 
Leehlade  it  receives  the  Lech,  or  Leach  (19  nules  )ong% 
which  also  rist's  in  the  Cot.^ '.voids,  and  icives  name  to  the 
to.vns  ul  Noilli  Ledch  and  Leehlade.  l"Vom  Leehlade  the 
Thames  flows  14  mile>  (a^twaitl  to  t'l.  iuneti  i  >  of  the 
VVindrush,  receiving  accessions  of  small  hiwks  on  each 
The  VVindrush  rises  in  the  Cotswolds  be' ween  Winch- 
comb  and  Campden,  and  has  a  course  of  SI  miles  by  Bnr- 
foid  and  Witney  ,*  it  joins  the  Thames  on  the  north  bank. 
Below  the  junction,  of  the  Windni.sh  the  Thsuncs  nuikes  a 
bend  to  the  north  and  north-east,  receiving  on  the  north 
bank  lh<'  KvenlcKle,  which  rises  in  fli  (  il- ■  jkls  near 
Moreton  in  the  Marsh,  and  has  a  course  of  31  miles  bv 
Charlbury,  and  receives  the  Glynie  which  flows  thruugn 
Woodstock  and  Blenheim  park.'  Tlte  Thames  then  turns 
south,  and  flows  to  Oxford,  where  it  joins  the  Charwell. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Windrush  to  that  of  the  Charwell 
the  length  of  the  Thames  is  13  miles.  Tlip  Charwell  rises 
ill  the  Arl.j'ary  hills  near  I)aventr_\-  in  Nortliamplonshire, 
and  flov\a  s-mthwaid  H  nnle-*  by  Banbur)' :  it  jom*.  the 
Thames  on  the  lelt  batik. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Charwell  the  Thames  flows  16 
miles  south-south-east  to  the  junction  of  the  Thame  at 
Dorchester,  making  however  a  considerablfl  hand  westward 
to  Ahiiiijdon,  where  it  receives  the  Ock.  This  river  rises 
at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  hills  of  Berkshire,  between  Comp- 
ton Beaueliauip  and  Ashbury,  and  flows  eastward  IH  miles 
into  the  Tliamc-s  which  it  joins  on  the  right  or  south-west 
bank  ;  Uic  l*hame  rises  near  Stewklrv  in  Biickinsrhamshire, 
between  Winslow  ami  I^eighton  liuzzard,  and  Huwa  30 
miles  sotith'West  by  the  town  of  Thame  into  the  Thames, 
which  it  johis  «m  the  letl  or  north-east  bank.  From  Dor« 
eht  ^li  I  Mm-  1  iMUH.-  of  l!u-  rii  iMH  -  IS  >unlh-eHst  '£1  niiU->  iri 
a  v^iiitiiiiii  th.iiinid  hy  \Va:imuru;d  to  the  jiuietlou  t»f  th>- 
Keniiet  nearKeaibng.  The  K.  urn  1  .  -  ;i>  u  ltiu"!  Hiniun. 
a  villiii'e  to  the  north  of  Marlborouirti  Down.s.  flows  soitt.h 
to  ]L:v^l  Keinut,  atul  then  turning  eastward  flows  by  Marl- 
borough, HttOfferford,  Newbmy,  and  Reading  into  tha 
Thames,  which  it  joins  on  the  tight  bank:  ito  whole  oouiaa 
is  .~i:3  miles.  It  receivca  the  Lainbooin  and  the  Emboom 
or  Aubora. 

From  the  jimction  of  the  Kennet  the  Thames  flows  east- 
•Aard.  though  in  a  very  winding  channel,  making  tirst  a 
considerable  circuit  to  the  north  by  Ileoley, Great  Marlow, 
and  Maidenhead  to  Windsor  j  and  then  a  conudcrable  ctr" 
euittothe  south  by  Staines,  Cbertscy,  Kingston,  and  Itieh' 
mond  to  I  I'f' "xl.  from  whence  it  proceeds  by  Hammer- 
smith, Pntiii  V,  and  Chelsi  a  to  the  nietiopoiis.  The  distance 
from  the  junction  of  the  Kennct  to  l.oiuion-iiriclL'e  i-  To 
mil-  '!.  In  this  pail  of  its  course  the  Thames  reccivt's several 
ieeikM>.  The  Loddon,  24  miles  long,  rises  in  the  chalk 
downs  of  Nortii  Hants  near  Basingstoke ;  tlie  Coin,  38 
miles  long,  risea,  under  the  name  of  the  Ver,  in  the  chalk 
dowtw  of  Ht'rtfordshire.  and  passes  St.  Albans,  Watford, 
Kickmaosworth.  Uxbridge,  and  Colnbrook ;  the  Wey,  % 
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 I  long,  rmn  noar  Alton.Hants,  paflsesFanihani.Ghxlal- 
gdlMEi  and  GuUdfonl,  aioid  joint  the  Thames  at  Wevbridge ; 
UieHolo, 41  miles  lone,  riaes  on  St  Leonard's  Forest,  m 

Sussex,  passes  throui^h  Lealhcrhead.  and  joins  the  Thames 
at  East  Moulsey  :  the  ( "ran  and  the  Hrcnt,  two  small  streams, 
each  about  IS  miles  lone,  rise  on  the  borders  of  Middlesex 
and  Herts,  and  join  the  Thames,  the  first  at  lsleworth,the 
Kcond  at  Brentford ;  and  the  Wandle,  a  stream  only  9  miles 
lone,  joinaii  at  Wandsworth.  Of  these  the  Coin,  the  Tran, 
ana  the  Brent  ftll  into  the  Thames  on  the  left  or  north 
bank  ;  the  others  on  the  right  bank.  The  name  of  the  Vcr 
appears  as  an  element  in  the  name  of  Ver-olamium,  an 
antient  Roman  town  close  to  St.  Albans. 

Below  London,  up  to  wliieh  sea-borne  vcsselis  n.scend,  the 
river  flows  eastwaitl,  but  with  various  Teaches'  or  bends, 
56  miles  to  its  mouth,  or  to  the  Nore  Light  l  at  the  com- 
monly reputed  mouth)  48  miles.  Between  Dtptlord  and 
Greenwich,  about  four  miles  below  London-bridge,  the 
Thames  receives  on  the  eouth  or  ri^ht  bank  the  Raveni> 
bourne,  10  miles  lon^'.  from  Keston,nearBrnmUyin  Kent; 
about  two  or  three  miles  larther  down,  on  the  north  or  leil 
bank,  the  Lea,  50  miles  loner,  wtiich  nses  in  Bedlonlshire, 
and  paaaea  Luton,  Hertford,  Ware,  and  Waltham  Abbey  : 
fbur  or  Ave  milea  lower,  tbe  Roding.  38  miles  long,  from 
near  Dunmow,  alio  OB  ttie  north  bank ;  and  six  mites  lower, 
on  the  south  bank,  the  Darent,  20  miles  lonf ,  which  Trasses 
Dartford.and  receives  the  Cray.  The  only  remaininir  teeder 
of  the  Thames  \Nhicli  here  retiuires  notice  is  the  Medway, 
above  G<)  miles  Ioul'.  which  rises  in  Sus,se.\,  and  flows  by 
Tunbhdee,  iMaidstone.  Rochester,  and  Chatham.  Tlie 
principal  arm  ot  t-he  Medway  joins  the  Thames  at  Sheer- 
neaa  just  above  tbe  Nore ;  but  the  amaller  aim,  called  the 
Swale,  whieh  euti  off  the  Isle  of  Sheppy  ftom  the  main- 
land of  Kent,  opens  into  the  Thames  just  above  Whitstable. 

The  whole  cuuree  of  the  Thames,  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth,  is  about  '220  milea,  whioh  ii  the  aggregate  of  the 
<lt8tanccs  already  jriven, 

Lencrlh  of  the  Churn  .  ,  .20 
From  the  junction  of  the  Cfuirn  and  com- 
monly reputed  Thames  at  Cricklade  to 
Lechlade  .  .  .0 
To  the  junction  of  tlw  Windinah  .  .  14 
To  the  junction  of  the  Charwell  .  .  13 
To  the  Junction  of  tl\e  Tliarni-  .  .16 
To  Uie  junction  of  the  kcnnet  .  .  22 
To  Ix)ndon-bridge  .  .  .  .70 
To  the  mouth        .         .         .  .56 

220 

The  principal  affluents  of  the  Thames  arc  more  fully  de- 
scribed elsewhere:  theColne  under  Gloucestershire  ;  the 
Windnish,  the  Evenlode,  the  Charwell,  and  the  Thame, 
under  OxroRMBU;  the  Kennet,  the  Loddon,  and  the 
Ock,  under  BERDHnta;  the  Colne,  the  Brent,  and  the 
Cnin,  under  Miodibsex  ;  the  Wcy,  the  Mole,  and  the 
■Wandle,  under  SuRRKY ;  the  Lea  with  its  tributaries,  under 
Heiu KOHusHiRK.  E^ETC,  and  j\TiDDi.ESF.x  ;  the  Hodine 
imder  KssKX  ;  and  the  Ravensborne,  Darent,  ("nw,  and 
Medway  \Mtli  if.s  feeders,  under  Kk.-vt.  The  Thames,  in 
the  1]i  --t  part  of  its  course,  belongs  wholly  to  Gloucester- 
ihire,  but  below  Cricklade  ia  almoat  entirely  a  border  river, 
(Kviding  Gloaeeatenhire  tram  Witbhire,  Ozlbnialnre  and 
Buckinghamshire  from  Berkshire,  Middlesex  from  Surrey, 
and  Ks-sex  from  Kent.  Some  part  of  it»  courbe  is  there- 
lore  deiicribed  in  the  articles  on  those  counties. 

Commtreinl  Import  a  rirr.~T]\i^  navigation  of  the  Thames 
commences  at  Lechlade,  where  the  river  is  about  258  feet 
above  low  wafer  mark  at  London-bridg^e.  Its  importance 
was  early  appreciated,  and  there  areaeta  of  Paniament 
relatine  to  it  as  early  a.s  the  2nd  Hpn.  VI.  The  Thames 
and  Severn  (,'anal,  wfiicli  follows  the  valley  of  tlie  Churn 
and  the  Thames  from  .near  Cirencester,  opens  into  the 
Thames  at  Lechlade.  thtis  ronnecting  it  with  the  Severn 
and  the  western  coast  of  the  island.  The  navigation  of 
the  river  formerly  extended  up  to  Cricklade,  but  since 
the  opening  of  tne  canal  the  upper  part,  between  Crick- 
lade and  Lechlade,  hn-s  been  abandoned.  None  of  the 
tiiVuilnries  above  Oxfi«d  are  navieahlc.  At  Oxford  the 
Oxford  (  'anal  joins  the  Thames,  and  opens  a  communica- 
tion with  the  great  canal  synteui  of  the  cpn*ral  cnuntics: 
it  (bllows  the  course  of  the  Char^vell  •■•.hich  liver  is  not 
navigable)  £rom  above  Banbuiy.  At  Abingdon  the  Wilts 
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and  Berks  Canal  joins  the  Thames,  and.  as  well  as  \hi 
Keonet  and.  Avon  Carnal,  which  joins  tbe  Kennet  at  Nev 
bury  (when  the  navigation  of  that  river  commenocs,  2D 

miles  above  its  junction  with  tbe  Thames),  opens  a  com- 
munication with  the  Somersetshire  for  Bristol)  Avon,  and 
by  it  with  the  Severn.  The  Thame  is  navi;;able  from  tb<; 
town  of  Thame,  about  17  miles  above  itsi  junction  \^iih  the 
Thames ;  but  neither  the  Loddon  nor  the  Coin  is  naviss- 
ble.  The  Wey  is  navigable  from  Godalming^  about  ti 
miles  from  its  junction  ;  and  is  connected  wiUl  the  Wcf 
and  Arun  Canal,  and  the  Basingstoke  Canal,  the  fimner  Of 
which  opens  a  communication  with  the  river  Arun  and 
the  Su.ssex  coR.st.  No  other  feeder  above  London-briccf 
is  navi^xable  ;  but  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  which  utui^ 
with  the  Oxford  ("anal  at  Hrauii.ston  in  Northamptonshirt. 
opens  into  the  Thames  by  the  mouth  of  the  Brent,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  ineorpomted  with  the  canal.  Belo* 
London-bridge  the  Lea,  which  is  navigable,  chicfljr  faf 
artifleial  cuts,  (br  25  miles,  and  has  one  oif  ila  feeders  fthe 
Storf  also  naviirable,  opens  into  the  Thames;  and  just 
above  the  Lea,  tlse  Regent's  Canal,  which  encircles  tbr 
north  and  ea.<t  side  of  tlie  metropolis,  and  communnTate* 
with  the  Paddington  Canal,  and  m  with  the  Gr-md  Junc- 
tion Canal,  also  opens  into  tlie  river. 

The  Medwajr  is  navigable  below  Kochester  bridge  for  «a- 
bome  veawls,  and  tetm  Pendramt,  above  43  miles  fhmi  iU 
motifh,  for  river  craft. 

The  navic;ation  of  the  Tlianies,  in  its  upper  part,  is  kq* 
up  by  locks  and  wears,  the  lowest  of  whicn  is  at  Teddin^- 
ton.  which  is  consequently  the  limit  of  the  tide.  Teddini:- 
ton  is  about  IH  or  19  miles  above  London  bridge.  Histh 
water  mark  at  TeddingUm  is  about  one  foot  and  a  hsK 
higher  than  at  London-bridge,  and  the  time  of  his^-watfr 
is  about  two  hours  If^trr.  1-^','. -water  .surface  at  TeddiTrr- 
ton  is  about  sixteen  teel  and  liiree-c^uarters  hifjlicr  ihjut  s'. 
London-bridc:;c. 

At  ebb-tide  there  is  a  depth  of  from  12  to  13  feet  w«t«f 
neat  ly  or  cpiite  up  to  London-bridge,  and  the  rise  of  theliik 
is  about  17  feet,  or  at  the  extreme  sprinn  about  22  feet 
Vesseh  of  tno  tons  get  up  to  the  St.  Ortherine's  Dadts. 
and  those  of  MOO  tons  to  IJlackwall,  about  six  mi'e^  belcw 
bridue.  No  river  in  the  world  equals  the  Tti.inies  ip.  it.- com- 
mercial impodanee.  The  rn  er  for  .some  tw  o  mile  or  Jncrt 
below  bridge  is  crowded  with  vessels,  chiefly  co;t>lt  r!s  steam- 
boats, and  colliers,  w  hich  moor  alongside  the  qua}-^  or  in  tim 
in  the  stream  i  otheis  are  moored  lower  down,  tbough  not  in 
stich  numbera;  and  for  larger  veoels  there  are  several  dodn 
excavated  on  the  bank  of  the  rivor.  There  is  a  clock}  ;>rd  tjr 
the  navy  (now  little  used)  at  Deptford,  about  luur  milf* 
below  London-bridge  ;  one  at  Woolwich,  nifie  iinii  -  ti.  1  , 
one  at  Shcemess,  in  the  Isle  of  Shcppy,  at  the  junction  o: 
the  Thames  and  Medway  ;  and  one  at  Chatham,  the  moA 
important  of  the  four,  on  the  Medway.  The  fortificaticm 
at  Shcemess  defend  the  entrance  to  both  rivers  ;  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Thames  is  further  protected  by  Tilbuiy  Foct 
and  that  of  the  Medway  by  Gillingham  Fort. 

The  width  of  the  river  at  Lotulon-bridi^e  is  nearly  TiM 
feet.  For  nearly  the  whole  "ay  below  I.ondon-bridtre  lh<' 
river  is  embanked,  and  is  almost  tliroughout  its  lowef 
course  skirted  with  mnrsh-landsk,  wiiich  however  have  ni^ 
where  a  great  extent.  The  width  of  the  river  at  Woolwich 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  at  Gimveiend,  26  miles  below 
London-lMiage,  and  opposite  'nibiiTr  Foit,  it  is  more  tlva 
half  a  mile;  about  tour  miles  bclow'GravesemJ  it  i-  ncstHy 
a  mile  ;  and  then  ^-radual!  v  increases  to  the  width  of  abciil 
six  miles  at  tlic  Nore,  and  to  etghtceil  at  Uw  point  whcif 
we  have  fixed  the  mouth. 

It  is  a  eoaWOn  opinion  that  this  river  in  the  upper  mrt 
of  its  coiuaci  ia  properiy  called  Ias,aodthatitisonljbdoa 
the  junction  of  the  Thame  that  it  is  called  Thames,  wtridi 
name  is  said  to  be  formed  by  combinii  t^  the  U\n  mnn^ 
Thame  and  Isis.  But  Camden  observed  lone  a£:o  ^hjtt  ihi* 
is  a  mistake  ;  that  the  river  w.l-i  antientU  calli  d  Thames  in 
Its  upper  &&  well  m  in  its  lower  part  ;  that  the  name  I«s 
never  occurs  in  antient  records,  and  was  never  used  by  the 
common  people,  but  only  by  sicholars.  Cesar  writes  tfai 
name  Tamesis  (evident  ly^  Tames  or  Thames,  with  tbe  sd> 
dition  of  a  LaUn  tenntnstion.  Tacitus  writes  it  Tatne?. 
and  Vion  Cassias  Ta^tra,  which  is  the  same  nam**,  wiTii 
the  appcndatre  of  a  difierent  termination.  I'tol.  ir.v  lia--*  it 
'IdfitiTn,  or  in  ^ome  MS.S.  'lftfiiaai(,  and  in  t»omc  edit>or» 
'Jiiliirrna  :  all  whicli  we  .'iispect  to  be  forms  of  the  nme 
name,  'I  having  been  b>-  the  carelesenesa  of  some  carij 
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liwueriber  mlntituted  fiv  T.  In  Bichaid  of  Cireiw^itsr  it 

Thamesis. 

{Ordnance  Survey ;  M'Culloch's  Statistical  Account  of 
he  British  Empire;  Camden'ii  Britannia.) 

THAMES,  a  certain  jurisdiction,  though  not  undis- 
putcdly  exclusive,  appeani  to  have  been  iniinemonally 
sxercised  over  both  the  fisheries  and  navigation  of  a 
luxe  portion  of  the  Thames  by  the  mayor  and  corpo- 
atlou  01  Tendon.  In  earljr  times,  when  fissherieii  were 
.)i\)babiy  ol'  much  s^reater  importance  than  they  are  at  pre- 
icnt,  tite  same  Kind  of  encroachments  upon  thcin  b}  private 
ndividuals  which  were  so  often  made  the  subjet-l  ut  com- 
plaint in  other  jiarfs  of  the  kingdom  were  also  prac  ticed  in 
iiis  river.  In  14U5  an  order  wa.i  issued  from  Sir  John 
VT'oodcock,  then  lord  mayor,  enjuiiiia^  the  dettnietion  of 
v€an  and  nets  from  Staioes  to  ttiie  Medwav,  in  consequence 
3f  the  injury  wluch  thejr  did  to  the  fishery  and  their 
ibstinction  of  the  na\ieation.  By  4  Heti.  Vll.,  c.  15 
[l-WT),  the  mayor  ol'  Londcm  and  his  successors  were  in- 
vet-li'ti  uith  the  same  avithority  its  conservator  of  tlie  fish 
n  '  all  the  issues,  breaches,  and  ground  overflown  as  far 
IS  the  water  ebbetli  and  floweth  from  out  of  the  river 
rbamesi'  a«  he  had  within  the  river  itself.  Before  the 
river  untB  artifleially  embanked  and  the  adjoining  lands 
Iraitied,  this  extension  was  probably  of  considerable  im- 
portance. During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  1584,  an  order 
A  a*  put  forth  by  the  mayor  for  the  purpose  of  hcttlintj  the 
propcT  times  in  which  various  kinds  of  fish  were  to  be 
udcen.  It  prohibited  fishing  in  certain  parts  of  the  river,' 
and  forbade  the  taking  of  Uie  whtte>bait  or  *  bloodbag.' 
rhe  right  of  the  oorpoimtion  however  to  the  conaervation 
if  the  river  about  this  time  was  disputed  hv  t'-i-  !or<I-hiijh- 
suliiiira],  and  some  litigation  took  place,  in  which  tl»e  cor- 
poration were  uniformly  >nucos.-Uil.  Jame:*  I.  in  the  third 
jfear  of  his  reign  granted  a  charter  to  the  city,  in  which  the 
munemorial  right  of  the  city  to  the  office  of  bailiff  and 
Bomervator  of  the  Thames  is  neited  and  confirmed.  The 
inme  rights  are  ain  eonftrmed  and  eettled  brvarioua  other 
charters  and  acts  of  parliament.  Tlic  result  of  them  is  to 
vent  in  the  corporation  the  con.servatioii  of  the  river,  the 
reg'ulation  of  the  port  and  harbour  of  London,  and,  as  is 
>aid,  the  actual  property  in  tlie  soil  of  the  river,  subject 
3nly  to  the  jus  regium  of  the  crown.  Bv  this  h  perhaps  to 
!>«  understood,  that  property  with  which  the  crown  is  neld 
to  be  invested  for  tne  purpoae  of  eecnring  to  the  public 
-.he  use  of  the  river  forthe  purposes  of  navigation,  fishing, 
md  other  purposes.  The  portion  of  the  rirver  over  wliidi 
he  jurisdiction  of  the  city  extended  heeins  to  have  been  \ 
iiways  much  the  same.  It  is  described  in  the  following 
•eraw,  in  an  article  entitled  •  Atitient  Prescriptive  Jurisdic- 
dons  over  the  Tlume.t,'  by  Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.,  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  tlic  Statistical  Society  of  London,' 
/ol .  iv.,  p.  104 : — '  The  charters  of  James  I.  here  quoted  are 
confirmed  in  one  of  the  14th  of  Charles  I.  They  remain  to 
he  present  day  the  great  record  of  the  city's  rit^hts  over  the 
iver,  and  it  is  as  such  that  they  are  recited  in  tins  statute, 
rhe  offices  of  meter  and  conservator  arc  a.s.sertcd  iVoni 
itainea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tliames,  the  commencement 
>f  the  city's Juriadict ion  being  marked  by  a  stone,  with  an 
ipoeiyphaJ  me,  called  London  Stone,  placed  on  the  north 
tank  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  above  the  present 
yridse  of  Staines,  and  its  termination  on  the  south  shore, 
jy  the  formerly  navigable  creek  of  Yantlct,  separating  the 
sle  of  Grain  from  the  mainland  of  Kent,  and  on  the  north 
hore  by  the  village  of  Leigh,  m  Eseex,  placed  directly 
ippositc,  and  c'uac  to  the  lower  extremity  of  Canvey 
slaod.  The  shore  of  the  Ial«  of  Grain,  whioh  separates 
he  montiis  of  the  Thaniea  and  Medway,  are  thns  wholly 
xcmpl  from  the  city's  juri»liction  ;  notwithstanding  that 
he:  right  of  conservancy  is  still  asserted  in  the  \^ate^a  of 
lit'  xMedway,  firom  the  southern  mouth  of  Yantlet  Creek, 
pwardd  towards  Rochester,  aii  far  as  Cockliam  Wood, 
hich  is  on  the  northern  shore,  opponte  the  marshy  point 
i«low  CSiatham.  At  all  events,  Um  enrnonUion  of  Ro- 
liester  deny  the  riprht  of  the  city  of  London  to  oonscrva- 
orial  jurisdiction  in  the  Medway  below  Yantlet  Creek, 
ny  more  than  in  the  Thames:  a  limitation  which  appears. 
0  have  arisen  from  this  creek  having  antiently  been  the 
ustomaiy  channel  of  navigation  between  the  two  rivers, 
nd  marked  the  mouths  of  botli.  But  the  passage  through 
lis  creek  being  now  completely  stopped,  so  ttuit  the  Irie 
r  Gff^n  b  connected  byasohdroiiawmy  wUhthepniidi 
r  Stokf.  tb<  mn  ttv  of  thaaa  men  are  prapeily  tft  the 


lower  eztrenuty  of  this  island,  opposite  the  Non^  and 

Shecmess,  while  the  city's  jurisdiction,  more  antient  than 
this  geographical  change,  is  completely  cut  by  it  into  two 
separate  |)ortions.  About  tweiit)  \iars  ago  it  was  at- 
tempted by  the  city  oilictrb,  under  the  directiua  ut  a  lourt 
of  conservaniy,  1u  reunite  these  portions,  by  cutting 
through  the  bank  which  prevents  the  navigation  of  fishing- 
boats  through  Yantlet  Creek ;  but  the  final  decision  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  ^ven  July  8th,  1825,  on  the 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  was  against  this  proceeding. 
The  conservancy  jurisdiction  in  the  Medway  extends  a 
distance  of  only  eight  miltas  but  has  little  more  than  a 
nominal  existence.  In  the  Thames  it  extends  a  distance 
of  eighty  miles,  over  nearly  the  entire  course  of  that  river 
through  the  metropolitan  valley ;  and  this  distance  ap- 
pears to  be  divided  into  thirty-four  miles  of  inland  navi- 
gation from  Staines  to  Vauxhall  Bridge,  the  towiiig>path 
ceasing  at  Putney;  tliree  of  town  thormit^hfarc,  from 
Vauxhall  to  London  Uiulge  ;  and  forty-three  of  seaport, 
from  London  Bridge  to  Yantlet  L'reek.' 

In  their  character  of  conservators  of  the  Thames  the 
corporation  have  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  fisheries, 
ana  are  ouowered  to  seise  prcMibited  nets,  fish,  &c. 
They  have  also  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  water- 
men and  of  the  shipping.  They  are  entrusted  with  the 
cleansing  of  the  river,  the  removal  of  obstructions,  erec- 
tion of  stairs,  licensing  mills,  and  other  such  duties.  The 
lord  mayor,  with  the  recorder  and  other  civic  officers,  holds 
in  person  eight  courts  of  conservancy  in  the  year,  two  for 
each  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Sunrey,  Kent,  and 
Essex,  and  occasionally  a  court  in  London.  The  freater 
])ai-t  of  their  functions  are  at  the  present  time  intrusted  to 
a  committee  of  the  common  council,  called  '  The  Thames 
Navigation  and  Port  of  London  Committee.'  Various  acts 
of  parliament  saving  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  London 
have  been  pawsd  for  the  purpoae  of  {^eventing  and  punish- 
ing otfences  eonunitted  on  tne  river,  and  the  maintaining 
of  a  police  and  niain«trates  to  administer  the  law.  The 
latest  of  the^-  is  3  Wm.  IV..  c.  19. 

(Grifiiths"  OjnnvrL-aHcy  oj  Ihe  Utver  Thames ;  Pulling, 
On  the  Laws,  4«.  t^f  the  CUf  tuut  Pwt  iffl/nubmi  Stow, 

Survey  of  London.) 
THAMMUZ.  [Adonis.] 

TUAMNO'BIA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genus  of 
birds  (Sytvia,  Vieill.)  placed  by  Mr.  6.  R.  Gray  in  mi  sub- 
family Suxicolintr,  of  his  family  Luscinid/p. 
THAMNOPIULrN.*,  a  sublamily  of  Snmiua, 
TIIAMNO'PHILUS,  VieiUot's  name  for  «  genus  of 

THAMNO'SIA.    [Ska  Weeds.] 

THANE,  in  Anglo-Saxon  Viegn,  from  thegniatt,  or 
theniatt,  *  to  ser\  e,'  the  same  word  with  the  modern  German 
dienen,  is  frequently,  in  conformity  with  this  origin,  trans- 
lated minister  in  the  Latin  charters  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
petiod.  In  other  cases  its  equivalent  is  nu7>s,  or  fulrlix 
inilt's.  So  king  Alfred,  in  his  tranalaliou  of  liede  s  "  Eccle- 
siastical Hislor)','  renders  the  king's  minister,  the  king's 
thane,  and  uses  thane  wherever  Brae  has  miles.  In  this 
general  sense  it  may  be  considered  as  nearly  the  same  with 
the  Normaa  term  hege  or  liegeman ;  and  so  it  seems  to 
have  been  sometimes  used.  The  exact  meaning  of  the 
term  when  employed  as  a  title  of  hottour  is  iuAolvcd  in 
consideruble  ob«;urity  :  the  rank  or  dignity  which  it  denoted 
wa.s  pojvsibly  not  the  same  at  different  times,  and  thei'c 
were  also  thaoes  of  more  than  one  kind.  The  king's  thanes, 
in  particular,  are  distinguished  from  the  mcdeme  (in  Latin 
mediocrei)t  er  infisrior  tuuici^  who  are  otherwise  deaiKnated 
the  thanes  of  aldermen  (the  highest  order  of  the  Baxon 
nob-M\  ,  earls,  and  other  thanes,  and  who  appear  to  have 
been  very  numeroiis.  After  the  Conquest  thanes  t/niun  or 
taini !  are  frequently  classed  with  barons  (barones  :  in  the 
lawsof  Henry  I.,  the  two  words  are  apparently  used  a.s  .syno- 
nymous ;  anil  where  the  Saxon  Chromderhaa  thanes  i7Ae- 
genas),i)i»lsiin  annalists hsTO  eflSMPonlytBrpiie*.  These 
were,  of  eonne,  the  superior  or  king*s  thanes.  The  diss  of 
common  or  inferior  thanes,  apain,  seems  to  have  answered 
nearly  to  that  of  the  barones  minores,  or  landed  gentry. 
One  of  the  few  thint^s  that  arc  tolerably  certain  with  regard 
to  the  rank  of  a  thane  is,  that  it  implied  the  possession  of 
a  certain  amount  of  landed  jnoperty.  Such  a  qualification 
mdeed  seems  in  certain  dreuinstanees  to  have  conferred 
the  dignity  of  thane.  One  of  the  laws  of  Athelstane  de- 
deiea  that  it  ftotorlCor  eomnoner':  shall  have  obtsinwt 
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five  iuiles  of  latnl  in  full  pioptrty,  witli  a  clmrch,  a  kitchen, 
a  bell-hoiise,  a  tinri^hate  scat  or  office  of  iiiaciMitito  in  a 
burgh),  and  a  station  in  thi'  kiti^s  laaii  ilhe  mcaiimg  of 
which  last  exptciwon  is  iloubtt'ul),  he  sliall  henceforth  be 
ft  Utftne  by  nght.  Five  hides  of  land  wm  j)robably  the 
•noiint  d«iiianiied  eren  for  a  thue  of  the  hufhcst  order ; 
allhoneh  it  appears  from  Domesday-Book  that  this  was 
also  the  mmntity  which  made  the  owner  a  milea,  or  Hable 
fo  be  called  out  on  the  kinij's  military  serviw.  Many 
lands  are  uieniioned  in  Donit:sdav-Book  as  tliane-lands 
terra  tainortiro);  and  it  is  probable  that  the  dii^nity,  like 
the  oldest  of  the  Norman  barooieai  waaaometimes  attached 
to  a  particular  ntat«.  ThatlM  wen  among  the  membcre 
of  the  Saxon  Witeoagemot*  of  jnriiament,  but  it  ii  matter 
of  dispute  whether  they  sat  in  their  own  right  or  aa  eleeted 
rcprpM'ntativcs.  The  principal  f-.cfs  cunttected  with  this 
digiuly  in  Rneland  have  been  colicctcii  by  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  in  his  •  Hiiitoiy  of  the  An^lo-Saxons,'  Rvo.,  London, 
1823.  vol.  iii.,  gp.81,"lK7-2U6,  227-231 ;  and  byStr  fnmcis 
Palgiave,  in  hu  *  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Com- 
BWOtwalth,'  4b>.,  1832;  i.,  1S»  677-979 ;  and  ii.,  ooolxxvi.- 
ooehRxri. 

There  is  little  mention  of  the  thanes  in  Kndand  after 
the  time  of  Henry  II. :  but  Lord  Haile*  has  shown  (Ati- 
lUih,  i.  28i  1h«t  m  Scotland  tliAne  was  a  recotini^ed  title 
down  to  the  end  of  the  titteenth  century :  the  •  Cbartulary 
of  Moray'  mentions  a  thane  of  Cawdor  m  1492.  It  appears 
ftom  the  fintto  have  implied  in  Seotland  a  higher  dignity 
tiiaa  in  En^tand*  and  to  nave  been  fat  tb«  moet  part  syno- 
nymous with  earl,  which  was  a  title  generally  annexed  to 
the  territory  of  a  whole  county.  It  has  been  commonly 
aasunicd  that  thane  is  the  more  antient  title,  and  that.it 
began  to  be  exchanged  for  earl  in  the  reign  of  MaJculm 
Ganmore;  but,  according  to  Pinkcrton  (//t>/9ry  the 
Bmt*  <(f  Shurtt  i.  101),  uta  ttUa  of  thane  waa  not  intto- 
dneed  into  Scotland  till  after  the  fame  of  Mriedm.  *  Yet,* 
he  ndds,  '  the  difference  hefwccn  a  thane  and  baron  i>t  un- 
known: and  some  donbti  ivrise  that  ignorance  may  have 
blended  the  Saxon  f/tuiir  and  the  Irish  tOtUttm* 

THANl-rr,  ISLK  OV.  [Kent.] 

THANN.    [Hmiv,  Hu-t.J 

THA'PSACUS.  or  THA'PSACUM,  wm  a  very  anUent. 
populous,  and  commerdal  town  in  Syria,  m  the  nght  bank 
of  the  Euphrates)  about  24  miles  west  of  the  junction  of 
the  river  Chabonu  (the  Amxes  of  Xenophon)  with  the 
Knphrates.  Tliapsacns,  the  Tliiphsach  of  the  Bible  I 
Kir'irs:,  iv.  24),  the  iapliia  uf  llie  Vulgate,  and  theThapsia 
of  Josephus  {Antiq.,  ix.  11\  was  the  most  eastern  town  of 
the  kingdom  of  Solomon  alter  David  had  conquered  the 
couiitn'  ^  fill  ;k>  liic  Euphrates.  At  an  equal  distance 
ftwD  tyr  by  land  and  flcom  Babykm  bv  water,  Thu^ptaeus 
became  an  emporium,  where  the  CCcrniaei  kent  stores  of 
the  commodities  and  .*picp'<  of  Arnbin,  which  tlu-y  cinied 
there  on  floats,  or  probably  barks,  and  which  wvix  aiU>r- 
waids  tia;i>p(irted  by  laud  to  Syria  and  I'luiMiicia  and  their 
commercial  towns  on  the  Mi  ditcrranean.  (Strabo,  xvi.,  p. 
766;  Cha.)  Its  military  position  was  also  of  great  import- 
aaee.  Ai  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  the  )«un^r  Cyrus 
fB.c.40l>,  there  was  a  Ibrd  at  Thsupracus,  but  no  bridge ; 
Kib:^cqxicnt1y  there  ^vu«^  n  btidtrc  This  tuwn  was  the  most 
southern  paisage  by  which  an  army  cunid  penetrate,  either 
from  Mesopotamia  into  Syita  h;ki  Cilicia,  or  from  thi  se 
countries  into  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  without  being  ob- 
liged to  traverse  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  which  occupy  the 
whole  tract  between  Palestine  and  PhOBnida  in  the  west 
and  the  lower  pait  of  the  Enphmtes  in  the  caat.  The 
yotmger  Cym*  crossed  the  Euphrates  atThapsacus  (Xeno- 
phon, Ctfrrtjwti.,  i.  4> ;  Darius  also  erossed  the  river  at  Tliap- 
saciiswhen  he  was  advancins:  nkrn!n>t  .Alexander  inCi'icui; 
and  Alexander,  when  he  wai-  ]),ii>iini^  Darius  into  Assytia. 
(Anian,  2,  13;  B.  7. '  In  the  ai^'e  of  Strabo  the  bridge  at 
ThapsacuB  existed  no  longer,  and  the  parage  of  the  river 
was  made  by  the  bridge  at  Ck)mmagena.  (Strabo^  p.  747, 
Ott.)  The  cireiunatanoe  of  Thapaacaa  being  a  town  IWmi 
which  military  end  commereiat  roads  run  in  every  direc- 
tion, wa.**  proltably  the  rn  •  =  .-  why  EratnsthenfR  chrtsc  it  as 
the  centre  of  his  treoffraphiciil  measurenien^n  in  Asia  Minor 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  of  which  Strabo  irives  an  ac- 
connt  rii.,  p.  77-91,  Cas.).  Ithsa  been  said  that  the  an- 
tient^ did  not  agree  on  tiMidtiMtimof  TIWMeiis,  Ptolemy 
(v.  19)  putting  it  in  Arabia  DNvta,  aad  Fliirr  {HiH.Nai.. 
V.  at)  and  Stephanas  Bywml&uaB  Md  Q«  Cumus  (x.  1)  in 
^rtia*  But  tbe  town  was  tM  wcU  known  to  alloir  w 


I  snch  doubti,  and  the  only  fact  which  foi.lo'.vs  fiom  the** 
different  statciiientji  is  that  the  unliint  t;eiju'rapli*"rs  did  tiJ 
exactly  apneas  to  the  frontiers  oi  Syna  and  Atabm  De*trrfi 
which  joined  near  Thapsacus.  I'liny  says  that  in  his  ture 
thia  town  was  called  Amphipolis,  but  this  ia  very  doubt/gii 
nor  is  it  trae  that  Seleueua  Nicttor  founded  Thapsaeiu; 
he  perhaps  rebuilt  it  or  adorned  it  with  new  buiMian 
According  to  Stephanus,  the  Syrians  called  it  Tumeda: 
ar»d  D  Anville  Matei  that  there  is  now  a  ^mall  town  m  th< 
site  of  Thapsacus,  which  has  the  Ambiu  iiame  of  '  Ei-dtr, 
or  '  the  door,'  in  the  Lingua  Franca  '  Porta  Catena.* 

(D' Anville,  Gfograpkie  Ancienne,  vol.  ii.,  141 ;  Od- 
larius,  NotitiM  OrMf  Antigta,  vol.  ii.,  p.  307.  368.) 

THA'PSIA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  tj 
the  natural  order  Umbellifenp.  The  species  arc  peren'nit 
herbs,  with  doubly  or  trebly  y)inr.ate  leaves,  lar^e  con- 
pound  umbels  of  iiiauy  mys  without  oliicra.  or  inrt^  :- 
cella,  and  yellow  flowers.  The  ni;ir.:in  of  tli«  ch]yx  • 
5  toothed;  petals  elliptic,  entire;  fnut  cotnpressud  dew 
the  back;  mericarps  with  5  primary  filiform  rib&,  3  fif 
which  an  donal,  and  2  lateral  ones  in  the  conmuauc 
and  with  4  secondary  ribs,  of  whieh  the  2  doraal  are  tli. 
form  and  the  '2  lateral  ones  mem!jr.mous  and  wia|;ed; 
vittsB  HI  each  farro\v  underneath  the  s*'Condnry  ribs. 

Tlie  specicH  are  mostly  natives  of  the  lountric-  t-f  t!:» 
Mediterranean,  and  &yv  Inown  under  the  ^acnc  ttaat 
Deadly  Carrot. 

T.  vilfom.  Velvety  Deadly  Cannt.  haa  a«)iinrej|^UirMs 
stem ;  tri -pinnate  leaTCS,  many-parted  leallvts,  Tiljom  oe 
l  oth  stirface?*,  lower  ones  deflexcd.  This  plant  is  foj-^i 
m  I'oilngal,  Spain,  the  south,  of  France,  in  Ii.ily  .  and  th^ 
noithern  coasts  of  .\lVica.  Piuirt  state*,  thnt  when  fTr-i 
the  root  is  acrid  and  corrosive.  In  0ai^>ary  it  is  tised  u  t 
rcmedylbr  wnne  fnrm.s  of  cutaneous  disoa-se,  but  it  appcat 
to  b«  a  seveie  applicalion  and  attended  with  inflaaumliSB 
and  vesicatioft  of  the  slin. 

T.  silphitini .  Silpliinm  Deadly  Tarrot,  has  a  -quare  ?'i 
brouslVirrowed  stem  ;  ninnate  Iciues,  ni,iny-p:irti  *l  leaflet" 
all  linear,  haiiN'on  both  surfaces,  with  revoluTc  rn;\rgins.  I' 
is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa,  on  the  moutitaina  of  t^Tf- 
naica,«nd  is  supposed  to  be  the  plant  that  produced  th* 
juice  called  Stiphitm,  and  which  was  helo  in  so  hixk 
repute  by  the  antients,  that  a  district  where  it  grew  in 
abundance  was  called  '  Silphifera.'  [SjipniUM.] 

T.  Garganira,  Garganian  orGreek  Deadly  Carrot.  l;i'> : 
stjuare  <rIahrous  stem  ;  hi-  or  tti-jiunate  shining  leave* 
segments  linear,  acute,  elongated,  quite  entire  along  tk 
margins;  involucre  with  few  leaves  ;  fruit  cordate  at  iht 
base.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  C'alabria,  Mauritasii. 
Greece,  Sicily,  SanUnia,  tShaain,  &c.  Dr.  Sibthorp  fc^ur^ 
it  coipmon  in  Greece  ami  m  neichbounog  islands,  aid 
conctndcs  th^t  it  is  the  Mwmm  of  Diaecorides,  with  whost 
di's'  njition  it  agrees  better  thnn  any  of  the  rest.  It  is  oi- 
of  llic  Uiosl  sta'rly  plants  of  ihc  fanuly,  and  waj.  introduced 
into  the  garden-  of  thi«  ■o  nitiy  p.s  eaily  as  lt>Si).  Then 
are  seven  other  species  of  this  genus  referred  to  Inr  Doo; 
thev  po<«$es.H  the  active  properties  of  the  above.  Dot  ttt 
aelaom  employed  at  the  present  day. 

In  thnr  euitiTaHon  me  apeeipt  of  Thapsia  reqinn  bd 
little  care,  as  lliey  will  stow  in  common  ganlen  scil. 
Tlu-y  m:iv  l>e  pro])ai:ated  l)y  sieds,  \i hich  should  be  sown 
u>  1''  '         ;ls  !Viiou  as  thev  are  ri])e. 

TILVSDS  erfinoc),  now  Thaso,  or  Taaso,  an  laiand  situ- 
ated off  the  coast  of  Thrace,  at  a  sbmt  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Neatus  or  Kaiaaou.  and  a  little  to  At 
sonth'cast  of  the  Gulf  of  Katallo.  Volgaro,  wtsiA 
nearly  in  the  ecntre  of  the  idand,  is  in  41*  N.  Ik.  nd 
24°  40*  E.  long. 

Five  L'cnerations  before  the  time  of  the  Grrci.an  Hrr- 
cules,  Thasos  wa«  peopled  by  Phoenicians,  who  came  fror. 
Tyre  in  quest  of  Europa,  led  by  lliasos.  son  of  X^^ettt. 
from  whom  the  island  is  aaid  to  have  taken  its  oainc. 
(Herod.,  ii.  44 ;  Pausan.,  v.  25.)   It  was  also  called  Aem 
and  .lEUiiia  (Pliny,  iv.  12);  and  Chrj-se.  fhwo  its  gt>M 
mines  (Eiiatath.,  Ad  Diontfs.  Perieget.,  517),  and  il  is  a^^ 
distinK'ninhed  by  the  epithet  Oi^vtria.    It  ^^;^s  nftt-r-A  arA 
colonized  by  settlors  from  Phios  'nmcyd..  i\ .  KM  .  arrrm? 
whom  was  Archilothus  the  pwt,  in  7l><  or  7'31  ii.r.     (" : 
ton,  FcuU  Helien.y  a.  708,  who  does  not  decidethe  question.; 
Thsaos  was  enriched  in  very  early  times  by  the  pom^iisn 
of  goldmines  in  the  island,  and  at  Sonple  %rl«.  oo  tiie  ^ 
posite  eeait  of  Thineo.   Aeeoidhv  to  Heradola^  wm 
T«wted  then,  the  MMt  flOBridmble  wen  thoM  frtakb  hni 
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b*en  worked  by  the  Phnenicians  on  Itie  florth-»*»t  side  of 
the  island,  the  excavations  for  which  were  very  evident 
(vi.  47).  UeradotuB  f\ir(her  atates  that  from  the  proceeds 
«f  thMfldMl,  and  of  their  eoatimntol  territory,  which 
muat  have  extended  (br  tome  distance  along  the  Thraoian 
const,  there  acenied  to  the  Thasiana  in  his  time  fW>m  200 
fo  300  tnlenfs  yearly,  of  whii  li  sum  the  mines  in  Soante 
Hy!e  produced  80  tnlents,  and  those  in  the  ishimi  ratner 
(See  the  n  marks  on  Ihi*  pax>*a!rp  in  Boeckh,  Ihtblic 
QSeon.  f^f  Alhent,  ii.  21,  Lewis's  translat.,  who  assigns  the 
prabaUa  lOaTees  of  tlie  remainder  of  this  revenue.) 

9tMg  unencumbered  with  any  tucea  on  the  produce  of 
their  lands,  the  ThasiaQS  were  at  this  time  very  rich. 
About  H.c.  492  they  were  besieired  bv  Histln-vis  of  ■  Milet  us 
for  a  short  time,  and  employed  thi'ir  wi-alth  in  consffnnMice 
in  iiuililititc  ^hiI;s  of  war  ami  slrt-n^lhenint;  thi-ir  loiiifii-a- 
tions.  Tlu'ir  independence  and  growing  power  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Pentia  :  they  were  redlKwlfy  Mardonins ; 
nod  •hoctly  afterwuda,  b^.'491,  being  aumeted  of  medi- 
tating revolt,  they  were  compelled  oy  uarins  to  throw 
down  tbt'ir  walls  and  sum  iuU  r  tln  ir  ships  ol'  war.  fUero- 
dotns,  vi.  46.^  On  tlie  expedition  of  \ei\es  into  Greece, 
\hr  tnir11nii>(i!Tie  hontnir  of  receivinc;  his  aim}-  in  tlieir 
eontitieiital  territory  was  rnposed  upon  them,  and  on  this 
entertainment  they  expended  400 talents  of  niver.  (Hero- 
dot.,  vii.  118.)  After  the  Penian  war  they  became  subject 
to  Athena,  and  having  a  dispute  with  that  atate  about  their 
Thraclan  possessions,  revolted,  n.c.  465.  (Thiiry  ,  i.  100.  j 
Cimon,  aner  defeafin:;  them  at  sea.  besieped  their  island, 
and  took  it  in  tlie  tliirvl  \t  ar  o!  the  >ietre.  ii.c.  4(J3.  Tlie 
Thaiians  were  compelled  to  destroy  their  fortifications,  to 
surrender  their  ships,  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  at  the 
tiine  and  tribute  for  tlie  (Uture,  and  to  give  up  their  mines 
and  lettlenMnla  on  the  eimtinent,  among  which  must  have 
been  Stryme  (Herod.,  vii.  lOfi),  Galepsus  and  (Tsymc 
(Thucy.,  iv.  107',  and  Datos  'Eustat.,  Ad  Diorn/.,  SI?  ;. 

On  the  aseendcnev  of  the  party  of  Pisander  at  Athens  at 
tiie  close  of  the  Pefopnnnesian  war,  Diotrephes  was  sent 
by  him  to  Thasos.  and  established  an  oligarchy  there.  This 
injudicious  poUor  furnished  an  immediate  opportunity  of 
levolting  from  Athens ;  the  Tlwstana  fortMlea  their  city, 
and  communicating  with  an  exiled  party,  called  in  the  Spar- 
tans, B.C.  411.  (Thucy.,  viii.  04.  )  Miieh  internal  dissen- 
Mon  ctisuiMl  ;  tlu'  S'piii'iRn  tiarmo-t  F.teonicus  and  his  party 
were  expelled  shortly  allerwanls,  and  the  island,  reduced  by 
famine  and  civil  war,  was  finally  restored  to  the  Athenians 
by  Thrasybulus,  b.c.  407  (Xenophon,  Hellen.,  1-4),  with 
the  aadamnce  of  a  party  of  the  inhid>itanta  under  Ec- 
nhantus  (see  Demosthenen,  Lfpt.,  474,  25.  Reiske,  who 
nirther  states  that  these  Thasians  received  in  reward  from 
the  Athenians  exemption  from  taxes),  8ub>cfjucti'ly 
the  Tha-sians  appear  to  have  retrained  some  of  their  con- 
tinental possensions.  and  b,c.  3r>9  they  fortified  Cre- 
nides,  probably  as  a  frontier  post  for  their  Thracian  terri- 
tory :  this  was  seized  by  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of 
Macedon,  who  placed  a  number  of  Macedonian  settlers  in 
it,  and  gave  it  the  name  Philippi ;  under  his  management 
its  gold-mines  were  made  much  more  productive  than 
before.  Little  more  mention  of  the  Tha.sians  occurs  in 
antinit  history.  When  attaeked  by  Philip  V.,  kinir  of 
Macedon,  they  submitted  to  him,  wit^  the  stipulation  that 
they  should  retain  their  own  laws  and  be  exempt  from 
garrison,  tribute,  or  other  burthens,  AOS  (Poivb.,  xv. 
24}.  They  were  shortly  afterwmids  released  mm  m  rule 
by  tl'.e  Roman'*,  n.c.  lE^T.  I'Polyb.,  xviii.  31."  Under  the 
Bmperors  llirisos  i^  styled  Libera,  or  a  free  state.  In  the 
Svnecdemtis  of  Ilierocles  it  forms  jnrt  of  tin-  Pro^ineia 
fflyrica  I.,  and  is  placed  by  C.'onstantine  Porphyrogcnnetus 
n  the  Prfpfecture,  and  afterwards  in  the  Tliem'e  of  Thrace. 
[•  De  Tham.  U.,  Them  I.,'  Buatat^Antiqui.  QmHantm.) 
Thaaea  was  oelebratad  among  ttie  antienta  for  Its  marine 
Seneca,  Ephf..  8fl\  its  wine  (Virg.,  G"nr^.,  ii.  91 ;  Athe- 
nK'ii«,  i.  nr.  which  was  exported  to  tlte  Pontus  Kuxinus, 
lti<l  Id:-  o'her  pro<tuction8  mentioned  by  Athenseus. 

The  coins  of  Ilinsos  are  veiy  numerous.  The  silver 
^oina  may  be  (generally  arranged  under  three  classes: 
I  those  on  which  the  type  is  asatyr  carrying  off  a  nvmpb ; 
he  execution  of  these  is  veiy  afehde ;  the  limbe  have  a 
cnotty,  the  hair  a  globular  appearance.  But  this  pecu- 
iarity  of  treatment  gradually  disappears  in  the  inn)roved 
..t  of  the  later  speL  imens.  To  this  archaic  clas^.  also  lie- 
ong  some  coins  on  which  are  two  fish ;  2,  are  a  number  of 
- — * —  Mini  ta  ft  good  tat  lalher  heavy  O^e,  iriti>  «]Mmi 


of  Bacchus  on  the  obverse,  and  Hercules  kneeling,  shoOl> 
ing  an  arrow  on  the  reverae.  The  Thasians  had*a  coloant 
statue  of  Hercules  at  Ulympia, holdingin  one  handa  bow. 
Thev  originally  worshipped  the TyrianHereulca,  and  aflar> 
wards  tM  OfCMan  (Pauaan.,  v.  2S) ;  8,  the  broad  te*m> 
drachms  of  the  Macedonian  period,  with  the  head  of  tiie 
youne  Bacchus,  and  Hercules  on  the  reverse  :  the  inscription 
HPAKAHi:  SOTHP.  These  coins  are  trtnindant,  and  many 
ol  tliem  with  letters  and  type  ill  executed  are  found  in 
Transylvania,  and  were  proltably  the  work  of  barbarous 
Thnunans  in  imitation  of  the  originals.  The  head  of 
Ceres  occurs  on  these  coins  CDumjrnus  Petieg.,  083,  caUa 
Thasos  AiTfi^rffMc  irrii,  the  shore  of  Demeter  or  Ceres). 
The  inscription  OAXIQN  HFIRIPO  on  a  gold  coin  implies, 
aeeordine  to  Eekhel '  Doct.  Vet.  A^//»j..  ♦Thasos"),  that  it  was 
coined  from  a  continental  mine,  probably  Crenidcs.  which 
would  account  for  the  identity  of  its  design  with  thai  of  a 
coin  of  Philippi,  on  the  supposition  that  a  Thadaa  type 
was  retained  by  the  Macedonians,  when  thev  oeeapied 
that  settlement  No  imperial  coins  are  asenDed  to  this 
place  in  Mionnet,  except  those  of  Hadrian,  Caracalla,  and 
ueta.  The  type  of  Pei-seus  mentioned  by  Pollux  {Onomaat^ 
IX.  6)  haa  not  been  diseoveved  m  aiqr  Tha«aa  edin. 


Mlwv.  W«UM,ll7Ai» 

The  antient  town  of  Thasos  is  situated  on  the  North 
coast  of  the  island,  and  occupies  three  eminences.  On  the 
site  are  n  niains  of  the  Greek  walls,  mingled  in  picturesque 
(^confusion  with  towers  built  by  the  Venetians  during  their 
occupation  of  the  island  al^erthe  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Latina,  and  overgrown  with  various  timber.  Near 
it  is  a  large  ihdae  of  Pan  in  a  niche  in  the  rock,  and  up- 
wards of  50  sarcophagi  of  white  marble.  Some  inscrip- 
tions found  in  the  island  are  given  by  Boeckh  {Corjnm 
Jn»cript.,\\.  183).  The  longest,  No.  2161,  is  written  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  and  speaks  of  the  fheori  and  hieromnemon 
of  the  place.  The  antient  harbour  appears  to  have  been 
used  liy  the  Venetians.  No  remaina  of  i£nym  and  Camyrat 
and  of  the  gold-minea  situated  between  tmm  on  ttw  east 
coast,  according  to  Herodotus,  now  exist. 

Thasos  is  about  40  Italian  miles  in  circumference.  (Car- 
l>acchi,  Itoff  del  MondnA  It.s  greatest  length  is  from  noith 
to  south.  In  the  northern  and  highest  part  of  the  island 
three  peaks  extend  in  a  north-west  and  south-cast  direction. 
The  inhabitants,  amountine  to  fXXM  or  6000,  are  all  Greeks, 
and  live  in  nine  villages,  Volgaro,  Cassawith,  Sotiro,  Kai< 
karahi,  Moriess,  Kastro,  PMamia.  linoil,  «r  Panagia,  and 
Theolog,  the  largest  sihmted  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
island.  These  contain  in  all  1020  houses.  The  chief  pro- 
duce of  this  ft'rtile  country  is  oil,  maize,  honey,  timber ;  the 
last  jrrows  in  irri  ut  ribundaiK  e  and  in  picturesque  variety 
everj'where,  particularly  on  the  southern  and  western  sides, 
and  forms  the  chief  article  of  export ;  much  of  it  was  used 
for  shipbuilding  by  Mehemet  Aii,  by  permission  of  the 
Porte,  and  much  tt  wasted  by  the  innamtants  hi  the  flres 
kindled  for  clearine  the  land;  fhe  plane-trees  in  particular 
are  of  jrreat  size.  Little  wine  is  maae  here,  and  some  is  iro. 
ported  iVom  Tenedos  ;  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants 
IS  maize.  Large  herds  of  cattle  and  floclcs  of  sheep  are 
kept  hi  the  island :  asses  and  males  an  more  used  than 
honee  on  aeeount  of  the  steemeM  of  the  roads.  The  iii- 
halntants  are  hospitable,  indostrious,  and  simple  in  their 
manners.  They  are  covemed  by  a  Turkisli  .Acra,  whom 
they  expelled  ilurin?  the  late  Greek  revolution,  but  whom 
they  spei  thly  restored.  They  suffer  frOm  the  jmraiioiiBOt 
pirates,  to  whom  they  pay  a  tribute. 

{Denkteurdi^ki'Hi  ti  ous  dr-m  Orient,  von  Prokesh 


Otten^  Stuttgart,  1837,  iit.,  pp.  611-32}  Cousinery»  Vorngt 
dan*  la  MaetdaiiM,  ii.  SB.  p.  108.)  For  tiie  antient  hntoiy 

of  Thasos,  besides  th^  authorities  already  quoted,  see 
Raoul   Hochette,  Hisloire  des  Colonies  Grecques,  iii 
22<i. 

THATCH  is  a  covering  of  straw,  rushes,  or  reeds,  as  a 
mbolitiile  ftr  tilea  or  dataa  tat  houm,  bams,  and  priod* 
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pally  for  theth  for  cattle.  The  increase  of  agricultural 
pioauce  on  a  farm  makes  the  stacking  of  com  out-of-doore 
a  matter  of  aeceasity  an  well  a»  convenience.  The  tem- 
vonry  thatobing  of  these  stacks,  as  well  aa  of  hay-ricks, 
MS  made  it  momuy  that  KNDe  of  the  regular  servants  of 
the  fltrm  should  be  capable  of  thatching  in  a  neat  and 
substantial  manner,  that  fherf  may  he  no  delay  from  want 
of  a  res^ular  thateticr.  We  will  first  ileseribe  the  mode  ol' 
thRtchint;  liay-rieks  and  eorn-staeks,  as  tiie  simplest. 

The  rick  or  stack  having  been  formed  into  a  proper 
tbape,  either  with  a  roof  slanting  from  a  ridge,  or  conical, 
ending  in  a  oentitl  point,  the  ateaw  is  jmnured  bf  moist- 
ening it,  that  it  maf  more  eualy  bend  wifliottt  breeldng. 
It  is  then  forked  up  in  a  loose  neap,  the  sttaus  lying  in 
every  direction,  and  somewhat  matted.  Portions  are  now 
drawn  out  from  this  heap  in  handfuls,  which  lays  the 
straws  acain  in  a  more  parallel  order :  these  are  placed  in 
a  Ibrked  stick,  w  hich  wul  hold  several  of  these  bundles  or 
haodfuK  Aod  are  thus  earned  to  the  thatcher  on  the  top  of 
the  rick  or  stack.  He  seises  a  handful,  and  bending  one 
end  into  a  kind  of  a  noose,  he  inserts  this  into  the  hay  or 
straw  near  the  bottom  of  the  roof,  at  one  end  if  it  be  a 

Suarc  root',  or  at  any  convenient  p;\rt  if  it  he  a  round  one. 
B  presses  down  the  straw  whieii  he  has  tims  'nserted  to 
about  half  its  length,  in  order  to  form  the  eaves,  which 
extend  a  little  beyond  the  lower  part  of  the  roof.  When 
he  has  thus  laid  several  handfuls  side  by  side  so  as  to 
cover  about  a  yard  in  width,  that  is  as  far  as  he  can  con- 
veniently reach  without  moving  his  ladder,  ho  begins  an- 
other row  a  little  above  the  jjlace  where  he  heijan,  so  that 
the  lower  end  of  the  straw  now  inserted  may  cover  ttie 
upper  part  of  the  first  row,  as  tiles  do  each  otlier.  Tlui> 
he  proceeds  upwards  till  he  comes  to  the  upper  ndge  of 
the  roof,  or  to  the  point  of  the  cone  in  a  round  stack.  In 
the  latter  case  the  ooyecinff  diminialies  to  a  point  so  as  to 
form  ft  triangle.  The  ladder  is  now  shifted  a  ywd  to  one 
side,  and  the  same  operation  is  performed,  care  hdnz  taken 
that  each  fresh  handful  pnt  on  shall  be  interwoven  with 
that  which  lies  beside  it.  so  that  no  water  can  pt>ssil)!y 
))ass  between  them.  Thus  the  work  proceeds  till  the  roof 
IS  completed,  and  it  only  remains  to  secure  tlie  upper 
ridfe  in  a  square  stack,  or  the  p<rimt  of  the  eonc  in  a  round 
one.  In  the  flist  case  the  highest  layer  of  straw  b  made 
to  extend  beyond  the  ridtre  on  both  sides,  and  the  ends 
are  brought  together  ami  stand  np  like  ttie  liri.stles  on  a 
hog.  A  rope  ot  stniw  1ms  heen  prepareil,  and  man}' small 
rods,  about  two  feet  loiii;.  and  cut  sharp  at  the  point : 
these  are  inserted  just  below  the  ridge,  in  a  line  frith  it, 
and  about  a  foot  apart ;  one  end  of  the  straw  rope  is  in- 
serted into  the  stack,  and  twisted  firmly  round  the  pro- 
jecting end  of  the  fint  rod;  it  is  then  wound  once  round 
the  next  rod.  and  so  on  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge  : 
this  is  done  on  both  sides.  Tlie  straws  which  I'orm  the 
ndse  art"  now  cut  with  shears  horizontRlly,  to  i:i\e  il  a 
neat  fmi'-h,  and  at  each  end  a  kind  of  ornament  is  usually 
made  by  winding  a  straw  rope  round  a  handful  of  the  pro- 
jecting straw,  forming  a  kind  of  knot  or  boW,  Ocooroing 
to  the  taste  of  the  thatcher.  Rods  and  straw  ropes  twist  ed 
nnind  them  are  imeited  near  the  edge  of  tKe  dantiug 
side  and  all  alonsr  the  eaves,  wlueb  prevent  th*  Wind  from 
bluwnii;  off  tlie  thatch. 

The  iiiily  ditlerence  in  the  thatdi  of  a  round  rick  is,  tliat 
it  is  brought  to  one  point,  where  it  is  tied  with  stiaw 
rope  wound  round  it,  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  bow ; 
the  rods  are  inserted  a  little  below  in  a  circle,  and  a  straw 
rope  tw-sted  round  them,  and  likewise  around  the  ebvular 
eaves.  Barley  is  generally  put  into  square  stacks,  and 
wheat  in  round  ones.  When  the  outside  is  neatly  trimmed 
and  cut  snioutli,  so  that  no  hirds  can  lodge  in  it,  wheat 
may  be  kept  for  yean.,  without  danger  of  injury  or  loss, 
much  better  than  m  a  bam,  or  even  in  a  granary. 

In  thatclung  sheds  and  buildings  which  are  to  last  many 
years,  the  straw  is  prepared  in  the  same  maimer,  bnt  the 
ends  of  the  handiiils,  as  they  are  put  on  a  lathed  roof,  are 
kept  down  by  means  of  long  rods,  which  are  tied  to  the 
laths  of  file  loui  ]iy  means  of  strong  tar  twine.  .\  nuich 
thicker  coal  of  stni.v  is  put  on  :  and  rye-straw,  vvluch  has 
a  solid  .-tern,  ih  })referred.  as  more  lasting,  and  le««  liable 
to  be  filled  with  water  than  hollow  straw.  Instead  of  straw 
ropes,  split  willow  is  used,  and  the  rods  vhloh  are  inserted 
are  nnieh_  nearer  each  other  and  more  carefully  secured. 
As  this  kind  of  ibntehing  is  a  peculiar  trade,  it  requires  a 
regular  appfcntieealiip  to  be  master  «r  it  The  tbntolilng 


of  temporary  ricks  may  be  done  from  mere  deschptioQ, 
and  a  very  little  practice  will  enable  any  one  to  pvoteot 
his  stacks  sufficiently  by  a  thatched  covering. 

Thatching  is  usually  paid  by  the  square  of  100  square 
feet.  The  thatcher  takes  a  line  and  thiotm  it  OVCr  tbs 
stack ;  if  it  is  square,  the  ends  are  pushed  under  the  e«m 
on  eaeli  ,  m  allow  for  the  tnmming,  Sec.,  and  thii 
lenfrth  i3  muitiptied  by  the  length  of  tlie  eaves,  with  th* 
.same  allowance  at  the  ends.  The  price  varies  from  2*.  to 
7*.  or  He.  per  square,  according  to  the  work.  Round 
stacks  are  measured  by  taking  the  circumference  at  the 
eaves,  multiplied  by  one-thiid  of  the  dant  of  tlm  cone, 
with  a  similar  allowance. 

THAUMA'NTTAS.    [Pi-LMocHAna,  vd.  lis.,  p.  192.1 

THAUMA'SIA.  [Ska-Wkkhs.] 

THAXTKD.  [RssKX.] 

THRA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  tribe  Camellien  and 
natural  family  of  TemslriimisoeSa  whioh  has  been  so  named 
from  the  slightly  altered  Chhicae  name  of  the  dried  herb 
which  now  forms  the  almost  univenal  beverage  of  the 

British  Isles.  Though  now  so  extensively  employed,  the 
introduction  of  tea  into  Europe  is  of  comparativelv  re- 
cent oriirin.  Macpherson,  in  his  'History  of  Euro- 
pean Uonimert;e  witxi  India,'  i»tatej*  that  '  tea  (sah ;  is  men- 
tioned as  the  usual  beverage  of  the  Chinese  by  Solimas, 
an  .^Vrabian  merchant,  who  wTOte  an  account  of  his  travek 
in  the  East  abovt  the  year  a.d.  f&O;'  and  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  find  any  mention  of  it  prior  to  the  times  of  the 
Jesuit  Minionaries,  who  entered  China  and  Japan  a  littk 
hi  t'ore  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Anders«in,  in 
his  '  Hislorj  of  Commerce,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  17ft,  quotes  Ht)tew 
a.s  trivunr  tJie  earliest  account  in  1590,  when  he  -^;l\^tha: 
'  they,'  that  is,  the  Chinese, '  have  also  an  herb,  out  of  which 
they  preas  a  delicate  juice,  which  serves  them  m  drink  in* 
stead  of  wine.'  Texeira,  a  native  of  Portugal,  about  the  year 
IQOO,  saw  the  dried  leaves  of  tea  at  MalalBca,  and  Olearim 
found  them  used  in  103,'^  hv  the  Persians,  who  oblainrv! 
them  from  China  by  means  of  the  Usbeck  Tartars.  Tulmua, 
in  his  O/ji/Tf.  Mt-dircr,  1041,  celebrates  the  virtues  of  ttie*.  ' 
Anderson  sayn  that  no  mention  is  as  yet  made  i^ltidO),  la 
the  new  book  of  rates,  of  tea,  coffee,  or  chocoUite,  thoill^ 
they  are  all  mentioned  in  an  act  of  parliament  of  the  same  ' 
year,  wliereby  a  duty  of  eight-pence  is  charged  oft  every 
gallon  of  chocolate,  sherbet,  and  tea  made  for  sale.  But 
the  use  of  it  at  that  time  must  have  been  new,  for  Pepjs 
in  his  ■  Di;iry,'  writes,  September  '25,  IGGl,  "  I  sent  for  s  > 
cup  ui'  tea  Chine&e  driuk  i,  of  wluch  I  had  never  drank 
before.'  Ttie  Dutch  East  India  Company  probably  first  in* 
troduced  it  into  Europe,  and  from  Amsterdam  it  was 
brought  to  London.  In  the  year  1662  King  Charles  IL 
mamed  a  princess  of  Portugal,  whence,  WaUer  sajrs,  *  tbs 
best  of  queens  and  best  of  plants  we  owe  to  that  bold 
nation,"  Sec.  But  tea  must  have  contincod  to  t-,  'iroui:ht 
in  small  (juantities  only,  for  m  the  year  ItiiA  the  Ka.5t 
India  Conipany  purchased,  for  the  purpo>e  of  presenting'  ■ 
to  the  king,  two  pounds  and  two  ounces  of  tea,  and  in  the 
year  1678  they  imported  4713  pounds  of  tea,  which  vras 
then  for  the  ftcet  time  thought  worth  their  attention  aa  a 
brand)  of  their  tnule.  (MacphenKm.  p.  131.) 

Tea  must  have  been  used  in  China  from  ver\  early  tiinr>. 
It  is  difltTentlv  named  in  different  pat1s  of  China,  as  tc^.ji, 
or  cha,  also  tha,  whence  we  have  t:»ia,  the,  and  tea.  la 
Peiaian  works  in  use  in  India,  tea  is  called  cha-khutai,  or 
tea  of  Cathay. 

The  genus  Thea  is.cbaiactorised  by  having  a  calyx  whiek 
is  persistent,  without  bracts,  five-leaved,  leanels  tmbikalied. 

the  outer  ones  smaller.  Petals  of  the  C(>rol  G  to  9.  hypo- 
gyiious,  imbricated,  the  inner  ones  the  largest,  adhering 
together  at  the  ha.se.  Stamens  numerous,  in  several  rows, 
adhering  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  petab ;  filamentft  filifona, 
anthers  incumbent,  2-celled,  oblong,  with  a  thickish  ct>a- 
nectivum,  cells  opening  lonaitudinaUy.  Ovary  free. 
Silled.  Ovules  4  in  each  eeH,  inserted  altermtelv  into 
the  central  angle,  the  upper  ones  ascending,  the  lower 
pendulous.  Style  trifid,  stigmas  3,  acute.  Capsule  sphe- 
roidal, two  to  three  lobed,  three  or  by  abofu)!!  l-V'.iltd. 
w  ith  lociiUcidal  dehiscence,  or  w it h  the  diM*pnueutj»  forme-j 
from  the  tumed-in  edges  of  the  valves.  Seeds  solitarj-  or 
rarely  two,  in  cells.  ahell-Uke  testa,  marked  with  the  vemxal 
umbilicus.  Cotyledooa  thick,  flcaliy,  oUy.  Mn  alhitmra. 
Radicle  veiy  short,  vo^  near  the  iimhiKcMa,  centripetal . 

The  genua  Camellia  u  uanally  eooaMkiad  to  be  vtty  iSi». 
tinat  ftnn  Theft  { indeed  ky  OaHibewafet  flia  tm  tn  ( 
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»atcd  from  each  other  by  sfveral  intervening  genera:  they 
aie  however  loo  c1os?1y  allied  to  allow  of  this  separa- 
tkMi.  Dutinctions  Imvc  been  made  in  the  fruit  of  the  two 
gniem.  That  of  Thea  ia  three-lobecl  with  oMuae  oor- 
nen  and  opening  along  the  tniiddle  of  the  lobei,  fhat  ia, 
having  the  dissepiments  opposite  to  the  valves,  or,  as  ex- 
pressed by  modern  hot  Htnstg.  having  a  loculicidal  dehiscence. 
Camellia,  on  the  contmn,-,  is  de^enbed  a-s  having  its  fniit 
Obicarely  triangular,  without  any  teiultncy  to  become  deeply 
thn^tobed,  with  the  margins  of  the  valves  turned  inwards 
aai  ftinmng  the  dissepiments,  which  thus  altemiite  with 
fhe  vbItw,  and  have  what  is  now  called  a  septicedal 
dehiscence.  Mr.  Griffith,  on  the  cootniy,  who  is  well 
(^aalified  to  form  a  correct  opinion,  statet,  ttom  exuniitt- 
tion  of  the  A-mur  i-  tea-plant  and  of  two  species  of  famcl- 
Ua  from  the  Kiiosiya  Ilillsi,  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  Thea  and  Camellia.  The  dehiscence  in  both,  he 
mm,  is  of  the  same  nature,  that  is.  loculicidal,  and  the  only 
4iverenee  that  does  really  exist  is  simply  of  specific  value. 
Moaieting  in  Um  fruita  of  the  tea^plaot  being  thTee-)(rt>ed» 
of  the  CstneliyA  triuigular. 

Tlie  species  of  the  genus  Thea  are  few  in  number;  some 
Vxjtanists  are  of  opinion  that  even  these  are  viinetjejs  of  a 
ainijle  species.  Before  pioceetiini;  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  species  which  yield  the  teas  of  commerce,  it  is 
desirable  to  notice  those  which  are  uiually  deacribed  as 
dlatinct  in  aratAinatio  w^rka. 

T,  viridt*  ti  a  larre,  strong-growing,  almflit  hardy 
plant,  with  spreading  Dranches,  its  leaves  three  to  five 
inches  lonir,  thin,  almost  membranous,  very  broadly  lan- 
ceolate, litrlit  i;reen  and  wavy,  with  large  and  irregular 
serr&turi'a,  the  tlowers  large,  usually  solitary,  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  upper  axil,  with  5  sepals  and-  (torn  5  to 
7  petals ;  ftliit  nodding.  This  species  is  figured  by  Dr. 
Lettaom  in  hie  account  of  the  tea-plant,  t.  1,  and  bv  Dr. 
(now  Sir  W.)  Hooker.  Bo(.  Mag.,  t.  3148,  and  in  Loddiges' 
Bot.  Cab.,  t.  2*27,  all  from  plant*  which  have  flowered  in 
this  ceuntr;  K  i-inptVr  supplies  a  very  good  fiirure, 
AnuFii.  Exiit.s  p.  GU7,  from  a  Japanese  plant.  This  species 
is  found  both  in  China  and  .lapan,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  species  which  yields  the  green  tea  of  cuininerce.  It 
ha*  been  long  introduced  into  this  country  ;  having  been 
first  sent  flrOB  Japan  in  1087  to  thc^we  of  Good  Hope, 
and  thence  into  Europe.  Letbom,  in  1772,  statM  that  within 
these  few  years  a  few  t:emiine  tea-plants  had  bee4i  intro- 
duced into  Kni;land,  that  the  largest  tea-plant  was  then  at 
Kew,  and  the  first  that  ever  flowert-d  was  at  Sioii  House, 
but  the  seeds  never  germinated.  Murray,  Medicam. 
iv.,  p.  227,  mentions  that  the  green  te*Fpiant  was,  in  1778, 
■otd  in  London  fat  ten  shillings  and  sixnence,  but  the  black 
or  bohea  tearplant  for  one  guinea,  lite  green  tea-plants 
are  much  more  hardy  tlian  the  black  in  this  climate,  being 
kept  out  la  the  open  air  with  little  protection  during 
t  he  winter,  as  at  Kew,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  even  aa  Ikr 
north  as  Forfar. 

T.  Bohea  is  a  smaller  plant  than  T.  vin'dfg:  its  branches 
are  stiff  and  straight,  its  stem  erect,  the  leaves  not  above 
half  ortwo4hirds  of  the  ate  of  the  fotmer  species,  elliptical 
oblong,  perfectly  flat,  more  coriaceous,  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  with  small  and  even  serratures ;  they  are  numer- 
ou.s.  and  have  in  their  axils  two  or  three  flowers,  of  5  sepals 
and  petals,  thes4i  are  smaller  and  have  a  shirht  Imci  uiu  e. 
and  flower  later  in  the  season  than  T.  viridis.  The  plant 
is  much  more  tender  than  the  green  tea-plant,  and  unable 
to  stand  the  cold  of  an  English  cKmate.  It  is  supposed  bv 
aome  to  yield  the  leaves  which  are  eonnrerted  into  blaek 
tea,  and,  notwithitaniflng  contnuy  statements,  leaves  simi- 
lar to  those  of  this  plant  may  be  ■rccosrnised  on  infusing 
and  spreadinc:  out  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  blac  k  teas  of 
commerce.  A  variety  of  this  is  sometimes  calU-d  T.  \/rir/a. 
jt  is  figured  by  Lettsom,  ed.  2,  p.  41,  who  consuiers  it  only 
a  variety  of  the  former.  It  li  also  figured  by  I^oddiges, 
jBM.  Cab^  t.  226.  who,  as  well  as  Sir  W.  Hooker  and  Dr. 
Rorls,  consMeis  it  to  be  a  distinct  spedes. 

Tlie  A-'wam  tea-plant,  which  has  lately  attracted  so  much 
attention,  seems  to  partake  of  the  chamcters  of  both  the 
foregoini;.  Tlie  (I'afculta  Tea  ( 'ominiltce  say.  in  1835, 
•  We  aie  now  enabled  to  slate  with  certainty,  that  not  only 
iii  it  a  genuine  tea,  but  tlmt  no  doubt  can'  be  entertained 
of  its  being  the  identical  tea  of  China,  which  is  the  exclu- 
sive source  of  all  the  varieties  and  shades  of  the  tea  of 
commerce.'  To  this  it  majr  replied,  that  there  are  oonskler- 
able  doubts  whether  the  ve»  of  eonuneree  an  all  derived 


from  one  species  of  plant.  Mr.  Griffith  says,  in  (he  si7e  both 
of  the  plant  and  of  the  leaves,  as  well  asin  the  texture  of  these 
last,  and  in  its  stations,  the  Assameae  plant  approaches  to  the 

een  tea-plant  of  China ;  in  its  geographical  distributioii,iO 
as  latibiide  is  concerned,  it  approaches  to  the  blade  tea. 
The  inflorescence  of  the  A-ssamese  plant  varies,  but  perhaps 
its  usual  state  is  to  have  tlie  flowers  solitaiy  in  the  a.\ils  of 
the  leaves,  hut  the  number  of  flow  ers  varies  from  One  to  five. 
The  plants  introduced  into  this  oountiy  have  their  leaves 
much  larger  and  thicker  than  those  gf  toe  green  tea-plant, 
and  Messrs.  Loddiges  find  that  it  requires  a  much  greater 
degree  of  heat,  in  fact  that  of  the  not-house,  while  the 
others  arc  in  the  open  air  for  a  great  part  of  the  year. 

Two  other  species,  described  by  Loureiro.  are  little  known, 
Ki  T.  Corfu iii)iiiinisi.s,  about  eight  feet  hiijh,  having  lan- 
ceolate leaves,  fluwens  of  3  to  5  sepals  and  5  petals,  sontary, 
terminal ;  found  wild  in  the  north  of  Cochinchina,  where  it 
is  also  cultivated,  being  used  medicinnlly  hy  the  natives  as 
a  diaphoretic.  T.  oleom  is  also  a  shnib  of  feet  high, 
found  in  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  and 
named  lyomite  seeds  \ie1ding  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  which 
is  used  for  burning  and  as  an  article  of  diet.  The  te.ives 
are  lanceolate,  the  flowertt  otG  sepals  and  0  petals,  ]^un- 
cle4  :i-flowered  axillary;  fniit  stated  to  be  indchucent, 
rather  a  beny  than  a  cajpsule. 

The  species  of  CameHia,  which  are  so  closely  allied  to 
those  of  Thea,  have  already  been  mentioned  under  Ca,- 
MKLLiA,  as  C.  Japonica,  maliflora,  retieulata.  C.  Suon^ita, 
and  Fjiryoitli's  are  c*li.  r  Chinese  species.  C  drnpifera  X* 
a  native  of  Cochincliin.i .  \'.hile  (.'.  Kissi  and  Caudata,  with 
olea'folia  and  Scottiana,  two  doubtful  species,  are  found  in 
the  mountains  near  Munnipore,  Pundua,  and  Siihet,  and  in 
those  surrounding  the  valley  of  Nepaul.  A  third  genuine 
species  occun  on  the  Naga  range,  towards  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  vallejr  of  Assam.  It  is  well  known  to 
the  Assamese  and  Singphos  by  the  name  of  Bun  Fullup, 
or  jungle  tea.  being  used  bv  them  as  a  medicine.  A  fourth 
species  w  as  tound  by  Dr.  Wallich  about  Tingrei. 

Besides  the  characters  of  the  several  species  of  Then,  w  e 
have  to  notice  the  parts  of  the  country  where  the  culti- 
vated species  are  found,  as  many  practical  questions  of 
considerable  importance  are  connected  with  tne  subject. 
But  hiSN  it  is  diJBcnH  to  be  pocise  in  onr  statoments,  be-> 
cause  we  are  without  positive  inftmnation  from  the  tea 
districts  of  China,  and  also  because  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether  one  or  more  species  yield  the  teas  of  com- 
merce in  permanent  varieties,  or  whethei  'li^  lifTerences 
m  teas  are  owing  solely  to  differences  in  manufacture. 
Tea  is  cultivated  in  China  over  a  great  extent  of  territory. 
Dr.  Wallich  mentions  it  as  bebig  cultivated  in  Cochm 
China,  in  17*  N.  lat.  We  know  it  Is  cultivated  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Yunnan  and  of  Canton.  If  we 
proceed  north  we  timl  the  principal  cultivation  of  teas 
lor  the  foreign  trade  is  l)etween  '17°  and  31"  N.  lat. : 
but  tea  is  said  to  be  produced  in  several  places  to  the 
northward  of  31°;  even  in  3(r.  and  also  in  the  Japanese 
Islands,  which  extend  from  30"  to  41"  N.  lat.  It  has 
been  disputed  whether  the  tea-plant  is  cultivated  in 
plains  or  mountainous  situations.  It  is  generally  stated 
to  be  cultivated  in  hilJy  situations.  Groirier  states  that 
the  sontrlo-tcha  ('our  preen  tea)  takes  its  name  from  the 
mountain  Sone;-lo.  situiitcd  in  thp  province  of  Kiangnan^ 
in  '.V.f  N.  lat.,  while  the  bou-y  tcha  '  bohea  i  takes  ita 
name  also  from  a  mountain  called  Bou-y,  situated  in  the 
province  of  Ko-kien.  Mr.  Cunningham  (when  Chusan  had 
formerly  a  British  factory)  collected  specimens  on  the  tops 
of  mottntuna,  where  the  tea-plant  flourished  along  with 
pines.  His  specimens  are  still  in  the  Brifisli  Museum. 
The  deputation  si'nt  into  Assam  to  examine  the  sites  of 
the  tea,  saw  it  jjrowint:  in  the  valley  of  .^ssain,  and  were 
thus  led  to  think  tiiat  it  m\mX  j^row  in  similar  situations 
in  China :  Init  even  in  Assam  it  is  also  found  on  hills  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  it  is  found  in  both  situations  in  China, 
and  in  maiqr  which  most  be  moist.  There  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  a  plant  being  so  found  which  is  so  extensively 
diffused  from  north  to  south  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
iluest  varieties  of  tea  are  cultivated  in  the  drier  soils,  and 
in  situations  exposed  tu  light  and  air :  in  tact,  the  Chinese 
tea-makers  in  Assam  state  that  in  China  the  teas  from  the 
sunnv  tracts  are  the  beat.  Some  soils  in  which  the  tea-plant 
is  cuiti  /ated  in  China  yielded,  on  analysis,  in  200  parts— of 
silex.  1% ;  alumina,  36  ;  carlwnate  of  magnesiB,  6 ;  car- 
bonate of  iiiiie,4i  oxide  of  inm,  13;  roots  and  fibiea  of 
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RIanU,  2;  water  of  absorplion,  4.  Dr.  Abel  thought  that 
icd^'brisof  trrHtiitic.  rocks  would  yield  atiUini;  ioil,  and  that 
Uie  Cape  ol  Good  Hape  would  afford  a  buitublt-  t  liuuUe. 
The  climate  varies,  no  aoub^  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
ilifTerent  puts  of  Ohina,  being  worm  in  the  southern  and 
eoldia  the  northern  provinces.  Snow  is  said  to  lit  upon 
tile  f^Mund  for  da}**  fo<.;t'thcr  upon  the  ifreen  teas,  and  the 
reen  tea-plant  us  in  tiiL>  country  able  to  bear  a  ui  t  uii  r 
epree  of  i-old  than  the  black,  which,  in  China,  si^-ms  to 
Ik"  con;'.iicd  lo  the  more  southern  provnu  a .  l  ut  c  vi  n 
in  the  Fukien  hills  M.  Caller)-  htm  mentiutied  tu  the 
writer  of  this  article  that  he  has  walked  on  snow  in 
the  midit  of  the  te»-plant».  The  cultui«  of  the  teft-pkai 
in  China  leenw  simple  enoiti[fh :  the  plants  are  railed 

from  seeds,  sown  In  l!u-  p!nrcs  '.vhcrc  thry  arr-  fn  le- 
majn.  Several  ;iie  di^pjjt'd  iiilu  huU'ii  lour  or  tivc 
inches  deep  and  thrt>e  or  four  feet  apart,  shortly  atU  i  y 
ripen ;  or  in  N'oveiuber  and  December,  as  they  do  not 
preserve  well,  from  their  oiUneaa.  The  plants  iiae  up  in 
a  duater  when  the  rain  comes  oii,ai:d  imtiice  little  further 
caM,  exeept  that  of  removinar  weeds,  till  they  are  three 
yean  old,  when  they  >icld  their  first  crop  of  leaves.  They 
are  seldom  transplanted,  but  sometimes  four  to  six  plants 
are  put  close  together,  so  as  to  fonn  a  fine  bush.  AtUr 

growing  seven  or  ten  years  thev  are  cut  down,  in  ouit- r  iiiat 
le  numerous  youiiK  shoots  winch  then  sprine  out  may 
afford  a  more  abundant  supply  of  le«ve».  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  bushes  grow  unrestrained,  in  others  they  are 
regularly  pruned,  to  keep  them  low.  The  i^tiierint;  of 
the  leaves  i*  twrforraed  with  ercat  can* :  tJiey  are  usually 
ealhered  sinjjiy,  fust  in  l\I;r,rli  ur  M:iy  uiH-onIii;ix  lo  the 
district  1,  when  tlir  yuuiii;  U'it\c»  iue  i>ciiici  ly  expanded  ;  tlie 
secoiul  idjuul  t\M)  months  later,  or  May  and  .lune  ;  and  the 
third  in  Aui^ust,  or  about  six  weeks  alter  th&  second  ;  but 
the  times  necessarily  differ  in  different  districtli  well  as 
the  number  of  crops  which  are  obtatoed.  soow  nvokUog 
the  third,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  bnshes.  When  the  leaves 
are  leathered  tlu-s'  iirv  drie<l  in  houses  wliich  contain  small 
furnace*,  on  each  of  whieli  there  is  a  iUl  Imii  pan.  mui 
upon  this,  wlu'ii  heated,  the  U  avt  ti,  partially  drii  ii  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  are  thrown;  the  leaves  require  fre- 
cnient  shifting  and  tuminfi:.  When  all  are  properly  dried, 
tlwy  are  ouickly  renwved  either  by  th«  hand  or  with  a 
«hoTel«  ana  eithar  thrown  upon  a  mat  m  into  baakela  which 
arc  kept  ready  to  receive  theni.  They  are  then  removed 
to  a  table  wfiere  they  are  rolled  an<l  cooled,  and  tlie  pro- 
cess is  repeatetl  :  al\e.''  \Nhieli  they  are  silled  and  sortt.'d 
into  severed  varietifs.  lite  prouea*  has  btsan  venr  minutely 
described  as  practised  in  Assam  and  Java  by  the  Chinese 
tea-makers.  We  may  therefore  refer  to  tha  aooOttOla  pat^ 
lished  by  Mr.  Bruce,  as  well  as  to  those  Of  the  aapeiintendant 
in  Java,  translated  by  Dr.  Uoj-sfield.  -. 

The  most  difficult  nart  of  this  question  is  to  determine 
whether  the  L'reen  ami  blaek  tejis  are  produced  by  one  or 
two  distinct  s]iecles  of  planus,  us  statements  of  appa- 
rcally  equally  v  eil  (pia.ified  judges  are  not  only  conlnt- 
dictorj ,  but  directly  the  reveise  of  each  other.  The  diffi- 
culty u  owinK  to  no  competent  person  having  visited  the 
tea  (iistrtcta  otChina,  and  alio  to  the  Chinaae  in  tlie  nsigh- 
bourhood  of  Clanton  beinff  able  to  prepare  a  tea  which  can 
be  coloured  and  made  up  to  imitate  v.lrious  qualities  of 
green  tea,  and  larice  ipuintitit  s  arc  thus  yearly  made  up. 
Tile  Chinese  tea-inakei-s  m  Assam  and  those  in  Java  alike 
stale  tliat  the  black  and  green  teas  may  be  prepared  from 
the  same  plant.  But  as  there  are  plants  of  the  genus  Thea, 
of  which  we  leaves  resemble  some  of  the  blaoii  and  gr^n 
toaa  of  commenw,  and  aa  these  diffiir  very  considerably 
from  each  other  in  their  powers  of  resLstinir  eold,  and  iis 
tliere  arc  green  tea  and  black  tea  dislrut.s  ithe  loimer  to 
the  noriii  ot  the  latter),  it  seem^  probable  that  ddt'erent 
plants  are  preferred  for  preparing  the  finer  qualities  of 
these  different  teas.  Whetlier  these  plants  are  one  species 
or  wdl-establishcd  varieties  can  only  be  determined  by 
botanists  who  have  an  qyportonity  of  visiting  China,  or  by 
M^perimcnts  made  in  the  tea  nurseries  of  Assam  and  of  the 
Himalayas,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  each  kind  in  different 
soils,  obpeets,  and  elevalion^.  and  comparing  tilO  plants 
which  are  produced  vviUi  uuc  another. 

Tea  having  become  so  extensive  an  article  of  com- 
merce, and  a  source  of  considerable  revenue,  various 
attempts  liave  been  mada  to  introduce  it  into  other  ooun- 
trias.  but  tba  cUmatea  ara  very  different  in  which  the 
•wranl  cipaiUBMkta  faar*  b«tn  nude,  as  in  Rio  Jaoeiro 


and  the  werm  pa:'t  nf  Braiil,  and  1nt*rrb,-  in  thi->  hilly  parti 
of  Java  anil  Biazu,  in  Penang,  Asatiiu,  uau  liu  liirnalayHi. 
Dr.  Abel  recommended  the  Cwpe  ol  Good  Hope.     It  is 
requisite  to  have  nut  only  a  suitable  .soil  and  climate,  but 
also  cheap  and  abundant  labour.     Many  have  ticcn  of 
opinion  that  tea  could  be  cttlliTated  in  the  Hin>ai^-«a.  but 
the  first  publislied  opinions  seam  (hoae  of  Dr.  RiMo  (li- 
luitr.  HitiKilaynn  li'itmii/,  p.  5  and  107,  arid  Pi  otluc'ire  Mt- 
nource*  oj  Jiidta,  ^.  '25u wheie,  (mm  a  eonsidoiation 
a  similaritv  in  latitude,  c'iniftle,  and  vetretution,  a.-,  lat  ; - 
any  information  could  be  procured  un  thune  subject^  h« 
was  of  opinion  that  tea  could  he  succesifully  cultivated  in 
the  Himalayan  mountatnt,  'for  the  different  elevatkmi 
allow  of  every  variety  of  cHroate  being  selected,  and  the  fco* 
sraphicil  distribution  pf  this  plant  is  sufficiently  extended, 
and  (he  iia»nial  sites  ^'ifficiently  varied,  to  warrant  its 
being  bcneticinily  cniiivatcil.'     He  recommendc  i  e\j  - 
riments  being  made  in  the  trad  of  the  Hiraalay  is,  ex- 
tending from  Almora  nearly  to  the  SntUvlLre,  at  vanoui 
elevations  from  the  valleys  up  to  7(J0U  tVet.  and  thought 
that  about  500O  feet  of  elevation  would  afford  a  suitable 
climate.    Dr.  Falconer  fonned  similar  opiniona  at  the 
same  time  in  a  report  to  government.  The  eorreetaeas  of 
these  opir.uiDs  ha.s  been  clearly  proved  liy  tlf  !ately  received 
reports  on  the  bucci's,s  of  the  tea  plautativins  established 
in  the  Kumaon  and  Cinrlmal  districts  of  these  mountains, 
which  were  formed  when  the  tea  nurscrins  were  esta- 
blished in  Assam,  and  the  seeds  and  plantasent  up  uhici'. 
had  been  obtained  from  China.  In  thia  Kport,  forwaided 
hy  the  Indian  government  to  the  AfricuHural  Society  at 
Calcutta,  we  tind  that  at  elevstions  of  SOOO  and  WO) 
t'eel  there  are  Mma  hundreds  of  strong  and  hcalthy-hx>k- 
ing  plants  and  seedhngs.  but  nonL-  as  yei  oi  n  ^-rowtr. 
to  yield  seed.    At  Almorah,  elevated  SlMJO  feet,  there  are 
two  g^ardens,  one  of  three  and  the  other  of  eleven  and  a 
half  acres  in  extent,  with  1500  Ml<-s">*i*  yieldiag 
seed,  and  7U0  layers,  and  upwuds  of  20/100  aecdUni^  At 
Rlu'cnital,  lower  in  elevation  and  nearer  to  the  plams,  the 
results  are  equally  favouiable  :  •  On  the  whole  tJie  exp«T!- 
nieiit,  in  as  far  as  the  possibility  of  rearinir  the  lea-plp.  t 
in  the  provinces  of  Gurnwal  and  Kumaon  is  m  question 
may  be  safely  pronounced  to  have  oom|dately  succeeded. 
It  ia  also  aaid,  *Amfa  has  doubtleaa  a  great  advaatafft 
over  Kumaon  ai  to  ftoUity  of  expoit.  but  the  tattar  pi» 
vincp  will   probably  be  found  lo  yield  a  produce  of  s 
laiperior  qiiafity.'   l^ie  quality  of  the  tea  which  can  he 
prepatrcd  here  can  only  be  ascertained  when  China  tea- 
preparers  have  been  seal  there,  as  tliey  no  doubt  will  be 
sent,  as  soon  as  the  plantations  are  sufficiently  extended. 

Tha  vdtie  of  these  facts  can  only  be  propaxly  mA- 
maftad  in  comwction  with  the  soocess  of  the  tea-cnhiire  in 
Assam,  which  is  several  hundred  milee  distant  ttwa  Ku- 
maon and  Gurhwal,  and  it  is  probable  therefore  that  the 
whole  of  the  intervening  part  of  the  Himalayn.s  vmM  be 
favourable  to  this  culture :  probably  also  some  ot°  the 
mountains  of  the  peninsula,  as  in  the 'WynaaddistnetaBd 
in  Tmvancore,  will  be  found  favourable. 

The  Assun  tea-plant  first  attracted  public  attention  in 
1894,  in  eonoequenee  of  replica  to  the  orculais  which  had 
been  addressed  to  several  gentlemen.  GantuiMi  JenHns  and 
Charlton,  in  IVIny  of  that  year,  wrote  that  a  kind  of  t4>s- 
plant  nndoubtodlv  indiircrjous  in  Assam.  Since  then 
It  has  apj^eaved  that  several  trentlemen  were  well  aware  of 
the  fact,  and  also  that  Mr.  David  Scott  had,  in  June,  ICQBv 
sent  leaves  and  seeds  of  a  plant  discovered  originally  by 
M^or  Brace,  which  he  aaid  the  Bormeae  andOiineae  ««»• 
cotredinttatinf  tobewildtea.  But  the  plant  waathoattit 
to  be  a  Camellia,  and  no  further  notice  wa;  taken  of  it  .\ 
scientific  deputation,  composed  ol  Dr.  Walheh  and  Me»*ni. 
CInfHth  and  MacCleland,  was  sent  lor  the  propt  r  )n\  (»»tiga- 
tion  of  Upper  A««am.  Sime  valuable  information  has  b^ 
ehcited,  winch  vva.«  pnblished  in  the  '  IVans.  of  the  Agiie. 
Soc.  of  India,'  and  in  the  papetaieapeoting  tea  cnltivatiMi 
in  India,  published  by  the  House  of  Oomnwna  in  XtOt. 

Tea-plantations  were*  subsequently  (>stnbbf.hM.  nnd  >Tr. 
Bruce  a]']niin1ed  their  superintendent.  .\t  firs'  ^■n]\  ;«  w 
tea-tiact-i  well'  tliscovercd  :  Mr  Hnicc  in  hislati  «r  aced'.nf 
notices  them  as  being  no  less  than  12(>,  M>me  ol  itt«-ui  v^n 
extensive,  iw\\\  m  the  hills  and  on  the  plains.  ?<lr. 
MacCleland  states  that  they  are  found  in  Aaaam,  ftM  oa 
the  level  plain  and  secondfy  on  mounda  or  hillorhB.  and 
that  the  former  situations  have  a  porous  stroctnre  whirh 
enables  them  to  maintain  a  dry  surface  under  esposure 
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to  excessive  moisture.  As  tea-planU  are  capable  of 
bearing  considerable  vari(.tiL'3  ot  temperature,  tc;i  may 
no  iloubt  be  cultivated  lu  a  varietv  of  sutualiotiii,  aiul 
111  Aiiiiam  as  well  as  i-I&uwhere,  but  it  is  probable 
that  hilly  Mtuations  and  the  more  open  and  elevate<l 
parts  or  Assam  itseil'  will  be  best  Muted  ibr  the  pn)- 
uuction  of  the  fioer-flavoured  teas.  Th«  tea  which  has 
Deen  pit  pai-ed  in  Aasam  has  now  been  ienlfcrfoor  years 
to  market,  and  in  viuli  wiir  \)\-'  tiuaiiiilii's  liave  iturfiLsiHl 
and  tht:  qaalitic;>  liavu  tmpruvcd.  Fur  tiie  ttius  lln>l  sold 
in  1839,  from  the  excitement  and  competition  created  by 
the  novelty  of  the  sale,  extravai^ant  prices  were  paid,  as 
from  1(>».  to  'Mx.  a  pound.  In  1H40  tlie  prices  realized 
w«ie  from  9t.  lOdL  to  Vk.  UkL  The  probable  ralae  was 
however  from  it.  \ld.  to  3r.  3d.  The  produce  of  1841  in 
tlu-  •,'ovi.iiur.i-iit  p!nnfa1iu:i.s  been  sold  in  Calcutta, 
sirKllhiit  iiDHi  till-  As^ain  Tea  Company  sent  to  this  couiitrv. 
Vtry  lavouialjlf  n  poits  liasu  bocii  published  b^  brokers  of 
the  quabty  of  Uiis  ti  a,  and  of  tlio  probability,  from  iu 
•trongthi  that  it  may  taMl^  be  improved  as  its  nature  is 
brtter  undantood.  Exneoineniai  nurseries  oontiotw  to  be 
eamtd  on  bf  the  BMt  India  Company,  and  much  nsefiii 
information  of  a  practical  naluic  will  no  doubt  be  ob- 
tained ahd  ptuuiulgat  id.  So  iirnny  auUiors  have  written 
on  tlie  subject  of  tea.  that  it  is  impossible  to  quote  tlieni. 
Dr.  Lettsom,  in  his  account  of  the  tea-plant,  has  given  a 
list  of  them.  More  recent  information  nay  be  found  in 
the  tiavels  aS  Abel,  Staunton.  Ellis,  Barrow— and  for  scien- 
tiftc  iaAntnaUon  see  Royle,  *  DIustr.  of  HinnJayan  Botanv,' 
and  'Essay  on  the  l*ro<luctive  Resources  of  India,'  also  (he 
papers  of  Messrs.  Griffith  and  MacCleland,  in  tlie  Trans, 
oftne  Affric.Si>e.  oi  ( 'aleutta.'  wliiih  likewis<>  contain  the  re- 
port of  the  brokers.  Vot  practical  information  on  the  manu- 
tacture  of  tea,  the  papers  of  Mr.  Bruce  i^ive  much  valuable 
infiMmation,  derived  fin>m  the  China  teannaken;  also  the 
*  Bisay  on  the  Cultivatioa  «bd  MamiihetnroofTea  in  Java,* 
translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Dr.  Horsfield. 

THKA.  Medical  and  Dietetical  Proprrlw*  Tea.  This 
ailielo.tlie  use  oi"  \vl\ieh  wa.n  lor  a  loni;  lime  confined  to 
two  countries  of  the  East,  (Jhina  and  Japan,  iias  within  the 
last  two  hundred  years  become  known  and  almost  indis- 
peniable  ia  every  ctnlized  country  of  the  (rlobe.  It  is 
therefore  titfcreetinf  to  enqtdro  what  are  the  properties  it 

f»o!<.«r?3es,  wliich  have  induced  so  lari^e  a  portion  of  the 
luinaii  race  to  forsake  other  articles  of  diet,  and  what  are 
the  t  ffeeti?  ot'  its  exti  iisive  consunipl  ion. 

^ViK't her  obtained  uom  one  .Hpeeiea  only  of  the  Kenus 
Tlu  a,  or  ii  om  several,  all  the  tea  of  China  is  in  commerce 
bruugiit  under  two  distinet  terms,  ^r<°(>n  tea  and  block  tea, 
or  raOier  brown  tea.  Theee  are  also  distini^ished  as  hy^wi 
and  bohm.  The  European  name  is  borrowed  from  the 
common  lantrmiire  of  the  province  Fu-kian  (Fokien  of 
D  .ViisiUei,  ulu  re  tli'-^  artiele  is  eaUed  Tiii  in  their  patois: 
At  (Jaittoii  tl  is  callvd  Tscha  or  ischai.  Black  tea  is 
called  Ile-tacha,  preen  tea  Lo-lscha.  The  tjest  sort  of  the 
black  kind  has  been  lont(  known  in  commerce  under  the 
CMTUpled  name  of  Bou-^v -Tscha ;  hence  by  a  tianqpo«i- 
tton  of  the  ^llabiek.  the  l*hea  bohea  of  Linment,  the 
Vmi-V'Tscha  of  the  Ohme?e,  that  is,  tea  from  Vou-y-Schan, 
whiefi  is  in  the  pio-.iiiee  ol'  Ku-kian,  in  Zi'  -i7  N.  lat. 
Hyson  IS  tbielly  oblauied  from  .Song-lo,  wliich  Iks  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-nan,  in  29'  r>8'  X.  lat. 

"Che  eabvarieties  owe  their  names  to  other  circunostances, 
theinimbeT  of  which  is  endless.   Thus  there  occur  in  the 
oalatorues  of  the  Chinese  mcrohants  at  least  one  hundred 
mxA  fSuy  names,  many  of  which  are  synonymes  of  other 
sorts,  or  names  inventui  to  impose  on  turei^rneis  and  ob- 
tain a  hijfh  price.     The  Uistm^nisheil  <  )nental  scholar 
Klajirofh  [fives  a  list  of  abuul  lurtv  cenuine  varieiieh. 
with  an  explanation  of  the  terms  applied  to  them.  'Jour- 
not  Attatiqu^,        p.  121,  and  Abel  Remusat,  a  Supple- 
ment to  it|  p.  186  of  the  tarae  journal ;  or  Fee,  (Jours 
tTffirtoir^  fUtmt^e  PkarmmmUiqm^,  i.,  p.  507.)  Thus 
Puk-ho,  corrupted  into  Pekoe,  or  even  Pekin,  merely  means 
a  w  tiite  down,'  bein?  the  fii-st  sprwits,  or  yet  hairy  leal-buds 
C'f  younir  plant}.,  tliree  years  old,  alter  their  tirst  flower- 
ing.   With  us  It  is  applied  only  to  a  black  tea.  but  it  is 
«<|aally  applicable  to  a  frreen  tea,  and  is  by  the  Cliineee 
npylied  to  an  expensive  kind  called  Laang-Uingt  hterally 
i«M  of  the  well*  of  the  dragon, '  whieh  ii  never  broairht  to 
Europe,  as  il  is  so  delicat*  and  slightly  fired  is  to  spoil  1  y 
the  least  damp.'   (Davis.;   The  true  imperial  tea,  also 
•ailed  ftw  Omib^  nst  tlwt  it  n  tha  Unw*mK  m  mm 


suppose,  but  merely  the  perfection  of  tea,  never  reaches 

Europe,  as  the  ilamp  of  the  NO\  ai;e  and  a  northern  climstc 
would  aoun  impair  its  qualities.  That  which  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  Imperial  is  Chulan,  or  Soulang,  flavoured  wn  h 
the  lan-hoo,  which  is  the  Chinese  name  lor  the  Olea  fia- 
grans,  Lin. 

Tliough  it  is  stated  that  black  tea  maybe  cured  as  green 
tea,  and  green  tea  as  black,  certain  it  is  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  respective  kinds  is  carried  on  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  ditiVteut  practices  pursued  with  the 
leaves  frotn  U)e  first  stage.  In  the  green  teas  the  leaves 
only  are  taken,  being  tupped  off  above  the  foot-stalk  or 
petjole,  while  of  the  blacK  teas  the  foot-stalk  is  always  coi* 
leoted.  '  Thua  black  taa  contains  much  of  the  woody  flbn» 
whilfv  the  green  Is  exehuively  the  fleshy  part  of  tne  leif 
if.^elf;  whieh  is  one  t,'ocxl  reason  why  it  >hould  be  dearer*' 
(Davia,  li.,  p.  ,iJjl. )  ik'sides  this,  tile  constant  removal  of 
the  young  k'ftt'-biids,  by  which  the  plant  is  pievented  from 
being  clothed  with  full-grown  leaves,  wtiich  alone  can 
clalwrate  the  sap,  and  contribute  to  the  further  growfh  of 
the  shrub,  causes  it  to  pciUi  earlier,  and  coanMS  a  aora 
frequent  renewal  of  the  pitittaliane.  Indeed  some  onl> 
tiv.^tors  restii  t  t!ii  Lcathenngof  th«  kaveetotwo  hcmall, 
instead  of  thiei  ,  lu  save  their  plants. 

Those  of  the  third  ^atherin^  aje  large  and  coai«e,  and 
often  so  rigid  that  tliey  cannot  be  rolled.  This  yields  a 
tea  so  inferior  in  quality  that  it  is  consumed  only  by  the 
pooreat  of  the  oativesi  or,  when  very  bad.  Is,  as  aro  eone 
of  the  flnw  Idnde  when  spoiled,  used  for  dyeing. 

Such  are  the  pains  taken  to  en«ore  the  excellence  of 
the  tinest  soiis  'hat  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  hai- 
vest  coiiHuenees  the  callectoi>i,  who  are  trained  to  this 
business  IVoin  a  very  early  age,  are  pruhibUed  trom  eating 
fish  or  other  kinds  of  food  reckoned  unclean,  lest  by  their 
breath  they  ebwiUd  tuMitemiiwIa  the  laavae.  They  are  aleo 
made  to  nke  a  bath  two  or  three  timee  a  day,  and  not 
allowed  to  gather  the  leaves  with  the  nnki  d  fingers,  but 
always  with  jrioves.  The  tinest  lea  may,  il'  the  proper 
time  lor  viatheriinr  it  be  nenleeted,  be  changed  into  an 
inferior  leu  in  one  night.  It  is  necessary  to  roast  the  leaves 
the  same  eveninu;  that  they  are  collected,  for  if  kept  till  the 
following  day  they  become  black  and  lose  mueh  of  their 
virtue.  Provious  to  putting  them  into  the  iron  pans  or  fur- 
naces, which  are  heated  by  charcoal,  some  writers  say  that 
they  are  dipped  for  about  naif  a  minute  into  boiling  water ; 
others  do  not  mention  tiiis.  About  hall  a  pound  or  three- 
quaiters  of  leaves  are  put  into  the  pan  at  once,  and  dili- 
gently stirred,  to  prevent  them  from  being  burnt.  They  are 
then  removed  with  a  shovel  and  titrown  on  mats  or  into 
baskets,  and  while  yet  hot  the  soft  leaves  are  rolled  be^ 
twecn  the  palms  of  the  hands,  during  which  operation  a 
quantity  of  yellowish  green  juice  exudes  ft-om  them.  This 
precess  ol  iuii-.tinir  and  rolling  is  often  repeated  even  to 
Uie  Aixth  or  seventh  time.  This  method  is  called  the  dry 
way ;  but  by  the  wet  way  the  Uavea  are  first  exposed  to 
the  vapour  of  trailing  water,  aller  which  they  are  rolled 
and  dried  on  the  iron  pans  like  the  others.  Leaves  prepared 
in  the  wet  way  have  a  bright  green  colour;  those  by  the 
drv,  a  dark  green  vergine  to  brown.  From  the  green  tea, 
wlien  pre  pared  in  the  dry  way,  k  s-^of  the  above-tnenlioned 
juiee  exudes,  a  ciicuuislaiiee  to  \\iiichthc  greater  power 
of  cieen  tea  is  ill  some  dt'i::i"ee  owin:;.  The  iaiger  leaves 
are  generally  selected  to  be  prepared  lu  the  wet  way.  By 
the  process  oi  roivstiiig  the  leaves  lose  two-thirds  of  tbev 
weight ;  so  that  three  pounds  of  fresh  leaves  dry  into  ono 
pound  of  tea  fit  for  preservrtion.  It  is  by  the  process  of 
\  roasting  that  the  flavour  is  first  developed,  the  leaves 
I  when  fresh  being  as  ui^ipid  a.s  the  beau  ol'  cottee  b«'iore 
heat  IS  applied.  Siebold  is  of  opinion  that  tlio  agree- 
able violet-like  flavour  of  tea  is  inherent  in  the  Uaves 
themselves,  but  most  writers  ascribe  the  dilTerent  flavouia 
of  the  choicer  kinde  of  tea  to  the  admixture  of  the  flowei% 
leaves,  or  oils  of  a  variety  of  different  plants.  The  eWef 

of  these  are  the  Oli'a  fni^rans^  Chlnrunthiis  inroi>.<f>iru- 
us,  Uarderiia  jlonda.  Ablaut  od'/rattt.  Moffcnum  .hf- 
miniim  )  Sdinhar,  I  'ltrx  sjjicnta.  Cumcllui  Siis<i  ri'iin ,  f>iid 
C.  oietfera,  Uiiciiim  anixtilnni,  Magnoita  Yuian^  and  the 
Rota  Indica  odoralii^umi,  as  w  ell  as  with  the  root  of  the 
.Mr /orai<tM,aod  Cmratma  iimga  or  tunmricw^  oil  oi 
Hum  OnUaiuu    A  variety  of  tea  called  Sonehi  is  often 
;  found  to  contain  a  larsre  p: entity  1 1  tVmitpnons  dust,  but 
I  whether  by  accident,  as  Mr.  Davis  tiunks  iChtneae,  ii.,  p. 
Im^  orafhMdto  inerMm  tha  wtighl,  wdoobtfiit  lb 
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presence  may  eimly  oe  detected  by  passing  a  magnet  into 
a  suspected  sample,  when  some  of  Vbn  piitidci  of  iron 
will  adhere  to  it. 
The  Ctunne  anmuilly  dry  mmy  roiUiom  of  pouiub  of 

the  leaves  of  different  plants,  to  mingle  with  the  genuine, 
sucM  as  those  of  ash,  plum,  &c.,  es  the  name  Niei-Pian, 
ajpplied  to  one  ol  tlu-  vuneties  ol  lea  from  the  j)n.ivinci'  of 
kiatiK-nan,  imports ;  thai  all  tlie  spurious  leave:) 
founa  ir^  parcels  of  t»;iii  tta  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  in- 
troduced into  them  by  the  dealen  in  this  country.  While 
the  tea'trade  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Etst'India 
Company,  few  of  these  adulterated  teas  werr  shipped  for 
tlm  country,  as  experienced  and  compet*ut  uispeLton, 
with  larfje  >aliirii's  were  kept  at  Canton,  to  prevent  the 
ex]iurtattun  uf  such  in  the  Company's  ships;  but  since  the 
trade  has  been  opened,  all  kinds  find  a  ready  outlet,  and, 
as  the  demand  often  exceeds  the  supply,  a  manufactured 
article  is  furnished  to  the  rival  crews. 

The  object  of  the  drying  and  rolling  is  both  to  diminish 
the  bulk  and  to  enable  the  leaves  to  preserve  their  flavour. 
No  ten.  is  thoiiirht  fit  for  use  till  it  is  ;i  twelvemonth  old  ; 
and  the  lieh  and  luxurious  Cliinese  keep  the  line  tea  in  jais, 
made  of  the  liiiest  [loreclain,  some  of  svhich  are  thought  to 
COOununicate  an  additional  arotna  to  the  tea,  and  aL  of 
wldeh  have  very  DBRDw  mouths  l  as  muy  be  ol»erved  in  those 
brought  to  Bwnfe,  Md  sold  at  a  high  priee^  to  ictain  the 
peculiar  odour.  If  the  tea  contracts  damp,  ft  is  taken  out 
and  roasted  (^gain. 

The  taste  of  tea  is  more  or  les.s  astrin<rent,  and,  before  it 
IS  infused,  unplea^saiitly  acrid.  To  make  the  infusion,  the 
Chinese  pour  boihng-water  on  a  small  portion  of  the 
leaves,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  stand  or  macerate,  as  is  done 
in  Eogland,  but  idstaoUy  pour  it  off  again,  by  which  tiiey 
obtun  only  the  more  Tolafile  md  sdmuiaHn^  portion  of  its 
principles.  The  poorer  Chinese  indeed  boil  the  vi  ry  in- 
ferior and  coarse  leaves,  which  alone  arc  wilhin  their 
resell,  and  drink  the  deeoetion  repeatedly  during  the  day. 
This  is  done  not  only  to  extract  such  virtues  as  the  tea 
poaaeases,  but  to  qualify  the  water,  as  little  good  drinking 
water  is  met  with  in  China.  Thnrellers  find  a  supply  of 
tea  a  very  valuable  accompaniment  on  long  journeys,  as  it 
improves  tile  most  brackish  wati-rs.  The  cxL  itimr  etVeels  of 
fresh  lea  are  such  that  it  is  rarely  used  till  it  has  been  kept 
twelve  months,  as  already  Stat e<i  :  and  wtuTe  indulired  in.  it 
produces  great  dii^turbance  of  the  mind,  almost  resenibiing 
mebriatioflt  like  the  action  of  the  Erythroxylon  Coca  among 
the  PeniTians,  and  inducing  a  tremulous  motion  of  the 
limbe.  This  proiiert v  is  dimiddied  by  repeated  roastings, 
but  as  green  tea  is  less  exposed  to  heat  than  black,  it  re- 
tains more  of  this  power.  Besides,  the  green  tea  for  ex- 
portation underi^'ies  some  procesti,  which  ehan^-es  its 
colour,  giving  it  a  i>luish-green  hue.  The  Chinese  them- 
selves do  not  consume  those  kinds  of  green  tea  which  are 
prepared  for  exportation.  (Davis,  Chinetet  ii.468.)  It  is 
•lU^g;ether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  colour  of  green 
ton  u  owing  to  its  being  dried  on  copper  pans,  as  none 
Mch  are  used,  and  the  most  searching  chemical  analysis  is 
unable  to  detect  a  tia<e  of  eonjjer  unlts>  ;es  a  eonstif  iient  of 
the  vegetHl>le.  The  eheuueai  analysis  ol  tea  does  not  shed 
much  ]]'^U\  on  its  action  on  tin  human  sjstem.  Frank  and 
Sir  H.  Davy  found  more  tanmn  in  black  than  in  green  tea ; 
Imt  the  results  of  Mr.  Brande's  researches,  conducted  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  give  a  different  result  '  Some  years 
ago  T  examined  the  varieties  of  tea  in  common  use  (  Quar- 
ttrltf  .hw  nil!,  xii.  2D1).  and  found  th.it  tlie  inumlity  of 
a.stiUit;eiU  matter  precipitable  by  trelatine  is  >oine\shat 
greater  in  green  than  in  biaek  tea.  thonirh  the  exiess  is  by 
no  means  su  great  as  the  comparative  Havoui^  of  the  two 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  The  entire  quantity  of  soluble 
mittar  is  also  greater  in  green  than  in  black  tea,  but  the 
ntrtoHve,  not  precipitabfe  by  gelatine,  is  greater  in  the 
latter." 

Tlie  followiii!^  tat)le  shows  the  respective  quantities  of 
soluble  matter  iti  water  aiul  in  aleoliol.  the  wfitrht  of  the 

Jrecipitatc  by  isinglass,  and  the  proportion  ot  inert  woody 
bre  in  green  and  Uadc  tea  of  various  prii  es.  It  is  given, 
not  aa  ttuowinjf  any  important  light  upon  the  cause  of  the 
difllmnt  <|naHties  and  elfecta  often,  but  as  contMning  the 
results  of  aetua!  experiments.  It  will  be  remarked  that 
when  tea-leaves  have  been  exhausted  by  water  repeatedly 
aiTused,  alcohol  is  still  capable  of  r  xtmctins  a  eonsiderable 
quantity  of  soluble  matter :  the  alcoholic  extract  infused 
in  boUiajt  water,  ftanuihcsm  Uqqid  whieh  smelb  and  tastes 


strongly  of  tea,  and  which,  were  it  not  fw  the  ci^XHUise  «f 
the  solvent,  and  the  trouble  attending  its  t 
peihaps  be  profttably  employed. 
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The  fall  in  the  prices  of  tea  does  not  i 
results,  as  the  same  relative  proportuma  t  . 
The  alkaloid-like  principle  or  tea  eaa  sdufcely  be  een- 

sidered  the  cans*'  of  the  peculiar  action  often;  but  it  » 
very  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  the  identity  <>( 
its  composition  with  tliat  of  eotieOtaild  Of  tlia 
officinaiUt  as  shown  by  Liebig  : — 


Pbir>iMlLM%. 

Carbon    .  49-77 

Hydrogen  .  5-33 

Nitrogen  .  28-78 

Oigrg«n    .  18*  12 


J«M.  Mutioa.  Ce.H5.N2.0& 

WlOl  49-G79       49  T» 
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Bergma  obtained  an  oil,  but  this,  as  Well  as  the  dis-;j-n. 
water,  he  found  to  have  little  peculiar  effect  on  sevenl 
animals :  whidl  io  in  opposition  to  the  experinents  d 
Lettsom,  who  represents  the  distilled  water  of  tea  aaftveqr 
])owcrftil  nareotic,  paralysing  the  limbs  of  frogs,  and  eva 
eausiiii;  their  death  when  apjilied  to  the  ex5Hi>fil  nerves 

Before  attemptint;  to  estimate  the  action  nt  tea.  on  thv 
human  6ysti.-m.  it  is  neet-.ssary  to  eail  to  mind  that  >ome  oi 
the  effects  are  due  to  tiie  plants  mixed  with  the  re^  t«s, 
several  of  which,  such  as  the  Chloranthus  inconspicunit 
are  stimulants  of  the  highest  order ;  and  in  other  instaoes 
ddeteiions  chemical  compounds  are  used  by  the  Ouncse 
to  convert  damaged  black  teas  into  imleable  green  teav 
(Davis,  Chinese,  ii.  46tj.)  For  the  eft  Vets  of  the?**,  tea  » 
not  ju'tly  ehariji  ahle.  A  eorreet  estimate  of  the  actioT  oI 
tea  is  not  easily  formed ;  yet  the  most  dispassionate  in- 
quirers regard  it  as  a  narcotic,  the  stimulating  pehoi 
of  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  of  longest  doxafioa. 
Tea  has  been  preposterously  piaited  by  some  writein.  aai 
unjustly  accused  by  others  as  being  productive  of  -j;;- 
merous  diseases :  above  all  it  has  been  charged  with  catl- 
ing an  increase  of  nervous  diseases.  It  wouM  perhaps  l>e 
more  just  to  uttribulc  the  increase  of  such  ccroplaint<'  tr 
the  more  complicated  state  of  our  social  relations,  arising 
from  an  augmented  population,  and  an  advance  in  luxury, 
with  the  more  frequent  infringement  of  the  ii&turaJ  km. 
particularly  turning  night  into  day,  and  not  seldom  day 
into  niirlit,  a.<i  is  the  practice  of  the  votaries  of  fashion. 
That  the  uni\eis;d  employment  of  tea  h:i>  displaced  some 
other  kinds  of  food  is  certain,  but  U  a  dmiinution  in  Uii' 
number  of  inflammatory  diseases  be  one  of  the  cot>- 
aequences,  it  is  much  to  itb  credit,  as  however  dist renins 
nervous  fiseases  may  be,  they  are  by  no  means  so  fatal  as 
those  of  an  inflammatory  kind.  That  tea  should  not  suit 
all  eunslitutions  or  all  .i^es  is  not  remarkable.  It  isles* 
suited  for  \ouni:  ebildreu  than  tor  udults:  indet  J  for  ver) 
young  children  it  is  extremely  improper,  producing,  h\* 
all  narcotics,  a  mort)id  state  of  the  brain  and  nerxous  sj*- 
«om-  It  ig  also  UDsuited  for  those  of  an  irritable  natiue. 
and  likewise  for  those  of  a  leucophlegmatic  constitution. 
Such  persons  can  ill  bear  much  liquid  of  any  land,  par- 
tunlarly  in  the  evening,  and  prosper  best  on  a  very  dr. 
diet,  to  w  hich  eit'Wintr  i  hildren  of  this  constitution  >!u.uld 
be  stnctly  confined.  [Dili/K.M!*.]  It  may  irat  be  trvK 
that  the  use  of  tea,  as  alleged  by  Dr.  I.ett><iin.  has  bet"; 
a  main  cause  of  the  increase  of  scrophulous  diseases,  stiU  as 
diseases  of  tins  class  are  the  only  diseases  v^ch  are  pnwed 
by  the  reports  of  tlie  registrar-genenu  to  ba  ttationuy.  or 
perhaps  more  frequent  than  others,  whatever  impairs  the 
nervous  power  and  ultimately  the  digestive  function 
■tnunous  children  should  be  avoided.  His  advice  is  souaa 
wluM  hewya,  *Itoaglit  bgr oo BMaos to  betiM< 
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diet  of  botvdiOMchooU :  if  it  be  allowed  sometimes  as  a 
ti«»t,  they  dMNud  be  «t  the  aftow  tuoe  intomed  that  itw 
eomtuit  UM  of  H  would  be  injurioiu  to  'their  health, 

strens^li,  and  constitution.'  niose  to  whom  it  is  moot 
suited  are  the  pJethuric  atid  baaguiue.  Upun  tho  same 
principle  it  is  a  proper  article  of  diet  and  perham  the  );est 
common  drink  at  the  beeinning  of  fevers  and  inflamniatury 
complaints.  In  a  peciJiar  state  of  brain,  termed  by  Mr. 
Newoham  CObieroatumf  on  MttUeal  tuid  JHeietical  Pro- 
mrfia  ef  Ormt  lha)  tthenie  exefUmumt,  a  state  elesrlj 
Dorderin^^  on  inflammation,  rs^irrinlly  if  prodiicod  by  alco- 
holic stimulants,  or  by  iiiteriatj  avA  lotig-couLiuucd  applica- 
tion of  mind  to  any  particular  object  of  literary  research, 
green  tea  aciii  as  a  salutarj  remedy.  On  the  contrary,  in 
states  of  diminished  excitement,  morbid  vigilance  and 
nervous  disturbance  follow  it«  use.  It  is  not  an  uoeomiiion 
praetioe  with  atdent  students,  when  pushing  thdr  itiidieA 
far  into  the  night,  to  resist  the  claims  of  nature  for  repose, 
and  keep  themselves  awake  by  the  frequent  use  of  tea. 
That  it  answers  the  piujxKc  at  the  time  cannot  be  denied, 
but  the  object  is  ollen  attained  at  a  fearful  price,  the  de- 
struction of  health  and  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body  being 
the  penalty.  Lew  imuiv  results  in  these  cases  from  the 
use  of  coffee.  Th«nn  thii  difference  between  the  morbid 
■tales  of  the  nenroiw  lyrtflai  produeed  b/  eoffee  and  those 
resulting  fiom  tea:  that  the  fermer  genoelly  siubade  or 
disappear  entirely  on  relinquishinc;  its  use  ;  tho^^e  from  the 
latter  are  more  permanent,  and  oOen  incapable  uf  being 
eradicated.  Nevertheless  many  persons  have  immediately 
found  their  health  improved  by  entirelv  relinquishing  the 
lue  of  tea,  or  even  omitting  H  only  at  breakfast,  for  wiuch 
meal  it  is  oectaialif  loa  proper  ttMU  foe  the  evening  be* 
verage.  Those  for  vrhom  wk  U  tnuniited  inll  geneiallf 
find  weak  cocoa  the  most  proper  substitute. 

Persons  of  a  gouty  and  rheumatic  nature,  above  all,  those 
prone  to  calculous  diseases  of  the  lithic  aeiil  diathesis,  find 
weak  tea  the  lt'a->t  ohjectionahie  article  of  common  drink. 
They  should  take  it  without  siigar,  and  with  very  little 
milk.  (Prout»  On  ih«  Stomaeh»  p.  217.)  Where  the  water 
ia  hard,  the  adoHton  of  a  Sttle  eartmttte  of  soda  not  only 
improves  the  tea,  but  renders  it  a  more  proper  beveraite 
lor  such  persons.  Tea  should  not  be  used  till  about  four 
houn  after  any  solid  meal. 

The  medical  uses  of  tea  arc  not  maoiy.  in  fuvt^r^  it  u 
not  only  an  excellent  diluent  at  the  commencement,  but 
a  tincture  of  tea  made  by  macerating  tea  in  proof-spirit, 
and  adding  a  tea-spoonful  of  this  to  a  small  cup  of  water, 
and  given  at  short  intervals  during  the  night,  after  the 
aeute  symptoms  have  subaded,  is  often  of  great  service. 
For  this  puri>ose,  in  hospitals  and  workhouses,  the  leaves 
which  have  been  used  for  the  ordinary  infusion  may  be 
macerated  in  alcohol  (as  suggested  above  liy  "Sir.  Braiide  i, 
and  a  spirit  of  sufficient  stren^^th  for  this  purpose  obtained 
at  A  cheap  rate. 

In  eome  fimua  of  diseased  heart  tea  provca  a  vaeftd 
aedattve.  It  is  nwly  as  valuable  an  antidote  to  pmsoo- 
ing  by  O;  i  in;  is  conee  Is.  Some  cases  of  poisoning  by 
arti«nic  and  laiL^rued  antimony  have  been  prevented  prov- 
ing fatal  by  the  immediate  administration  of  tea  in  the 
form  of  a  very  strong  infusion.  Here  its  power  m  an 
antidote  depends  upon  Ha  tannin  decompMingthe  poison- 
ona  aubstanoea.  [AaTBiif0iiiii.1  But  in  poisonmer  by 
opiuiB  it  is  naeftil  only  in  conbaong  the  secondary  .symp- 
toms,  and  should  not  be  administered  till  the  stomacri- 
pump  or  other  means  have  removed  the  opium  from  the 
stomach.    I  Otli  November,  lXi3. )    Some  cases  of 

severe  nervous  headache  are  rdievcd  by  a  cup  of  strong 
)2n'een-tea,  taken  without  milk  or  sugar.  But  this  should 
be  sparingly  resorted  to ;  it  is  a  wiser  plan  to  avoid  the 
causes  of  such  headaches.  Tea  has  been  looked  upon  as 
th«  ^reat  means  by  which  intoxication  was  to  be  banished, 
but  it  is  certain  that  to  reUeve  the  tremblings  and  other 
unpleasant  effects  of  the  abuse  of  tea,  a  little  l)randy  or 
other  alcoholic  stimulant  is  occasionally  added  to  the  cup 
of  tea.  and  so  a  habit  la  acqulnd  irideh  can  never  after- 
ipvardii  be  relinquished. 

T^a  has  frequently  been  denounced  as  a  useless  article 
of  diet  to  the  poob  aa  it  b  mmmoi.  to  be  detrcdd  of  nutn- 
ment,  and  the  ndlic  and  m^ftt  wldeh  are  added  supposed 
to  be  the  only  beneficial  mgredienf.s.  T)r.  Lett.stnn  has 
^ven  a  calculation,  partly  his  own,  and  partly  taken  from 
•  Essays  on  Husbandry,'  to  show  how  much  is,  in  hia  view, 
nnaccessarily  expended  by  them  in  this  way.  But  the 


observations  of  Liebig,  if  correct,  and  in  al.  probabilt^ 
they  are  so,  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  cf 
the  great  partiality  of  the  noor  not  only  for  tea,  but  for 

tea  of  an  expend ve  and  therefore  superior  kind.  'We 
shall  nevw  certainly  l^e  able  to  iliscover  how  men  were 
led  to  the  use  of  the  hot  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  a  certain 
shrub  (lea),  or  of  a  decoction  of  certain  roasted  seeds 
(coffee).  Some  cause  there  rauat  be  which  would  explain 
how  the  pvactice  has  become  a  neeemarr  of  life  to  wlMle 
nations.  But  it  is  still  more  remailcable  that  the  bene- 
ficial  effccl.s  of  both  plants  on  the  health  must  be  ascribed 
to  one  and  the  same  substance,  the  presence  of  which  in 
two  vegetables   belonijini;  to  natural  families,  and  the 

Croduce  of  ditferent  ejuorteis  of  the  globe,  could  hardly 
ave  presented  itself  to  the  boldest  iamgination.  Yet 
recent  researches  have  shown,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cx> 
elude  all  doubt,  that  cafliune  and  theine  are,  in  all  respectit 
identical. 

'  Without  entering  minutely  into  the  medical  action  of 
caffeine  (theine),  it  will  surely  appear  a  iiio>.t  striking 
fact,  even  if  we  were  to  deny  its  inAuence  ou  the  process 
of  secretion,  that  this  substance,  with  the  addition  of 
oxygen  and  the  elements  of  water,  can  yield  taurine,  the 
nitrogeniied  eompound  peculiar  to  bile : — 

1  atom  caffeine  or  theine  «■  C8  N2  H5  02 
9  atoms  water     .      .    b  H9  09 

9  atom  oxygen  .      •   =  09 

C8  N2  H14  O20 
=  2  atoms  taurine        .    =    2  (C4  NH9  010) 

To  see  how  the  action  of  caffeine,  asparagine,  theo- 
hnmiine,  &c.  may  be  endained,  ve  must  call  to  mind 
that  the  ddef  eonstitaent  of  the  bite  contains  only  3*8 
per  rent,  of  nitrogen,  of  which  only  the  half,  or  19  per 
cent.,  belongs  to  the  taurine.  Hile  contains  lu  its  natural 
state  water  and  solid  matter,  in  the  I'fiiixjrtion  of  90  parts 
by  weight  ot  the  former  to  10  of  the  latter.  If  we  sup- 
pose these  10  parts  by  weight  of  solid  matter  to  be  cholete 
acid,  with  3*87  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  then  100  parts  of 
fresh  Inle  will  confaio  0-171  parts  of  nitrogen  in  the  shape 
of  taurine.  Now  this  (juantity  is  contained  in  0  6  parts  of 
cattcine ;  or  2^Jth8  grains  of  caffeine  can  give  to  an 
ounce  of  bile  the  nitroijen  it  contains  in  tfie  form  of 
taurute.  If  an  infusion  of  tea  contain  no  more  Uiau  the  t^th 
of  a  grain  of  caffeine,  still,  if  it  contribute  in  point  of 
fact  to  the  foimation  of  bile,  the  action,  even  vf  such  a 
quantity,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  nullity.  Neither 
can  it  De  denied,  that  in  the  case  of  an  exccas  of  miw 
azotized  food  and  a  deficiency  of  motion,  which  is  re- 
quired to  cause  the  change  of  matter  of  the  tissues  and 
thus  to  yield  the  nitrogenized  product  whicli  eaters  into 
the  composition  of  the  Inle  ;  thnl  in  such  a  condition  the 
health  may  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  compounds  which 
are  capaue  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  nitrogenized 
salMtanca  produced  in  tlw  healtny  state  of  the  body,  and 
essential  to  the  production  of  an  important  element  of 
respiration.  In  a  chemical  senst> — and  it  is  thi^;  .alone 
which  the  preceding  remarks  are  intended  to  show — caf- 
feine, or  tliciiU',  nspanii^ine,  ami  theobromine,  are,  in  vu- 
tuc  of  their  composition,  better  adapted  to  tiiis  purpose 
than  all  other  nitrogenized  vegetable  principles.  The 
action  of  these  substances,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  is 
not  obvious,  but  it  unquestionably  exists.  Tea  and  coffee 
were  originally  met  with  amon^  nations  whose  diet  is 
chiefly  vesfetable.'  (Liebie's  .-l/ifmo/  Chemi$try,  p.  178.) 
These  factj  show  in  what  way  ti-a  jiroves  to  the  jjoor  a 
substitute  for  animal  food,  and  vvliy  feiuali.>i>  and  hicrary 
persons  who  take  little  exercise  manifest  such  jiartiaJity 
for  it.  They  also  explain  why  the  attempts,  and  they 
have  been  numerous,  to  find  among  other  plants  a  substi- 
tute ibr  tea  have  invariably  failed  of  success.  The  first 
tra-leaves  were  procured  flrom  the  Chinese  in  exchanf^e 
for  those  of  the  Salvia  officinalis,  or  garden  s,ti;e,  but  they, 
like  others,  soon  found  out  ita  inienonly,  and  retusied  to 
part  with  their  own  precious  leaf  except  in  ex(  han^e  fur 
solid  coin.  The  poor  Chinese  make  use  of  tlie  leaves  of  a 
fern,  and  also  of  those  of  the  Sagaretia  (Rhamnus)  theciaili; 
but  to  thia  theirpoverty,  not  their  wilk»  eonsenta. 

7Ki  TVad^.— Ine  period  when  tea  was  first  introduced 
into  this  country  has  already  been  noticed.  How  little 
wa*  it  possible  at  the  time  to  have  lorcseen  that  it  would 
one  day  become  one  of  the  most  important  ailicleii  of 
foreign  production  consumed  in  England.   The  first  im- 
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portation  by  the  Ensliah  East  Indi*  Company  took  place 
m  IfifiB  from  tlM  OMnpMj'a  SuiUuj  mt  Butam.  The 
<Brefltori  ordered  Ihejr  semala  to  *  a«iKt  home  by  their 

ships  one  hundred  pounds  wei«^ht  of  the  best  ley  they 
could  fet.'  In  llitH,  as  already  noticed,  47I31bs.  yrett 
imported,  but  in  tlie  six  following  years  the  entire  imports 
amounted  to  no  more  t  han  4 10  lbs.  The  continuous  official 
Mcounts  of  the  tnide  du  not  commence  before  1725 ;  bat. 
■MOndiiiK  to  Miibum  COrmUal  Comimre$)f  th«  coimimp 
tioB  iamiti«il41,M5]ba.i  tak6g61bi.lnl7»;  kkI 
987^nN.taim  llMfbllinriiigiBa 

Table  ihowing  fhc  Quantity  qf  Tea  retained  fur  Con- 
sumption, and  the  Rate  qf  Duty  tn  each  fear f from 
17S»  to  1884-^ 

Alt*  of  Doty. 


Vat. 

1725 

370,323 

131.  I8s.  7irf. 

1728 

360377 

I> 

1727 

4Wj,H8R 

w 

1738 

543,024 

w 

1720 

685,387 

tt 

1780 

810,110 

» 

1731 

787,434 

1732 

647,551 

n 

1733 

565,896 

fi 

1734 

632,374 

M 

1735 

636,033 

M 

17  M 

752.745 

W 

1737 

1  ieOj064 

n 

1788 

1 142,887 

n 

1739 

1,113,301 

II 

174<) 

1.0()2,'i29 

»• 

1741 

8iX),10l 

n 

1742 

870,420 

»» 

1743 

764,320 

n 

17M 

751^ 

» 

174t 

780,789 

1746 

2.358.589 

1747 

laL  18t*  9)A 

1718 

'2,493,HII 

M 

174'.) 

27()H.H<)7 

w 

17&0 

If 

%774,808 

If 

1752 

2.076.626 

rt 

1753 

3,131,885 

n 

1754 

3.4-17.017 

f» 

I7r>r> 

3.5r)(i,  146 

M 

17"><i 

3,7is  .-,;I3 

N 

1757 

3,a«  1,799 

n 

1758 

4,205,394 

1759 

3i.957.744 

23/.  18«.  7id. 

4M#V*  fVW* 

» 

1700 

4,072.148 

17G1 

4,i.'»,lfH 

l» 

]7ii2 

X 

1763 

4,529,432 

H 

176i 

4,719,473 

It 

1785 

4,634!,im3 

M 

1766 

4^906^13 

n 

VMtr 

n 

\7m 

0.«r)ZfT75 

H 

lliiO 

M 

1770 

7,149.:M6 

» 

1771 

5,91-2,245 

m 

1772 

7,838.341 

n 

1773 

4427,646 

w 

1774 

6,285,113 

t> 

1775 

5.648,188 

» 

ITTti 

5,i;jK,ji8 

«* 

1777 

4.741,434 

n 

1778 

4,0-12.().Sfj 

1779 

5,2a5,0iH 

1780 

5,152,399 

17B1 

4,915,472 

25/.  m.  3d. 

1782 

4.691.060 

271.  0».  KM. 

1T83 

6.28Z209 

It 

1784 

4,948,983 

1785 

10356.578 

1988 

l%89ey888 

4t.  per  lb. 


H 
•I 
M 
If 

n 

M 

n 
n 
t« 

M 
ff 

W 
If 
»» 
•« 
«f 
M 
ff 


U.pftb.  and  25  per 
cent,  on  the  price. 


■> 

n 
ft 
II 

«• 

»» 


II 
*i 

M 


85  p.  d.  OB  gMM  pnce. 


U.  ft  lb.  and  2S  p.  ct. 
ontiw  gross  pnce. 

II 

H 
f) 


9  ptrdu additional  on 
nmier  duties, 

.1 

5  per  cent,  additional 
ft  per  conL  additional 


Excise  do^  repealed. 
7|  per  oein*  on  greas 
pnoe> 


rmt. 

1787 

788 
789 
790 
791 

7;)2 
793 
7»i 
795 
796 

7a7 


799 
80O 


802 
803 

804 
805 

806 
807 

808 
80'J 
810 
811 
812 
1813 
814 
815 
816 
817 
818 

819 

820 
821 
822 
8-23 
8-J4 
82.> 
826 
827 
8-28 
KU 

b^i 

831 
832 
833 
834 


1835 
1838 


1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


17,017,0^4 

13,218.666 
14,534,601 
14,693.299 
15.096.S40 
15,822,045 
15,214,931 
1G.G17.9G3 
18,394,232 
18,009,992 
16^;041 


C'Litoau. — Per  Ccal. 


796  ISfiMjm 


lo.ooG.rjio 

20;j58,702 


801  20,237^53 


21.&48,2I5 
21,&I7,922 

18,501,904 

20,355,038 
10,239,312 
20,^)9,929 
10,809,134 
19.1):)3,344 
20.702,809 
20b018,251 
20,443,236 
19.224,1&4 
22,378,346 
20,^,144 
2U,M22.f>26 
2-2.GG().177 
22,631,467 

22,452,030 
22,892,913 

2;j,i)ii.K'^4 

2:?,702,47O 
2;j.7sil.a38 
ai,830,0l5 
25,-238,067 
20.043.223 
20.790.336 
2;),4;C..1!)9 
JO,U47.U79 
29.997,101 
31,!M8,409 
31,8'29.619 
34*969,051 


4gkl«^236 


30,625.-206 
32.35 1„503 
35,127,287 
32;2S2,628 


5  p.  ct  on  grow  7|  per  cent  oa  poti 
pries.  - 


SpT.cLoognm  15  per  ct.  under  2i.  fli 
price  per  lb.,  25  per  ct.  abote 

w  j5  per  cU  under  2i.  &i 

per  lb.,  30  per  ct.  at  - .  t 

N  n 

n  15  per  ct.  under  2*.  6d. 

per  lb.,  ^  per  ct.  •be^t 
N,  Ift  per  ct.  under  2r.&i. 

per  lb.,  45  per  ct.  aboT^: 

It  e0perct.uiid«2(.  6^ 

per  Ib.,80  per  ctitam 


8^.  ft.  6dL  on 


90  per  cent,  on  all 


I, 


Costom^  duly 
nipcalod. 


l)iMl«i2«.aU>.96p.«L 
siMveat.lOOparCt 


ft 
ti 


ff 
It 


Bohea,  Is.  Gd. ; 
Coneou.Twaa- 
kay&cc.,-2f.6</.; 
Hyson,  &C.  3t, 
per  Jb. 

•t 

After  lat  July, 
all  sorts  2t.  U. 
per  lb. 


Addl.5perct. 


Esdsc  fif«ki 


For  above  a  ceotuiy  and  a  half  the  sole  object  of  Hir 
East  India  Com  pony's  trade  with  Chinn  wa^  to  provide  t«* 
for  the  oonsumption  of  the  United  Kiugdoni.    The  Gms- 
p.iny  enjovcd  this,  tiade  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  par.j--. 
and  were  bound  from  time  to  time  to  send  orders  fcr 
and  tn  provide  sh:])H  to  import  the  same,  and  alwsi)*  t«  j 
have  a  year's  consumption  in  their  warehouaea.  TballW 
were  disp<^ed  of  in  Liir.don.  where  only  they  could  be  in- 
ported  ai  qaarteriy  sales,  and  the  Company 
sell  mem  to  ihe  highest  bidder,  providea  an  advaaoe  d 
one  penny  pgr  Jb,  mi  mad*  on  tbn  price  m  mludk  ^ 
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hrt  WM  put  up,  which  pnce  was  determined  bv  adding 
tofjether  the  pnmc  cost  at  Canton  and  the  bare  cnari^es  ol' 
freight,  insurance,  interest  on  capital,  and  certain  charjfes 
on  importatjon ;  bnt  by  the  mode  of  calculating  these 
items,  and  the  hiMvier  cxpeniet  which  always  attend  every 
department  of  a  trade  monopoly,  the  upset  prices  were 
gTMtlj  enhanced.   The  prices  reahsed  nf  the  (.'ompanv's 
niles  were  however  in  still  greater  projwrtion  beyond  \\\o 
up»et  prices,  a  result  easily  produced  by  a  body  who  mo- 
nopolized the  sole  supply,  n-s  it  wm  o:ily  necesiiary  that 
the  quantity  offered  lor  sale  should  not  be  augmented  in 
proportion  to  tlic  crowing  demand  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
population.   The  18  Geo.  11.,  c.  26,  pas.sed  immediately 
after  a  latge  reduction  of  the  dutv  had  taken  place,  pro- 
Tided  for  such  a  contingencv  as  this,  by  enacting;  that  if 
the  East  India  Company  faifed  to  import  a  quanlity  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  prices  as  low  as  in  other  parts  ol 
Kurope.it  should  be  lawful  to  CTant  licences  1o  other  per- 
sons to  import  tea.    This  woiud  have  constituted  a  very 
efficient  check  if  it  had  been  acted  upon;  hut  eventually 
the  mode  of  levyine  the  duty  save  the  frovemment  aJmoet 
the  Mae  interest  in  a  restrfewd  supply  as  the  East  Indhi 
Gompany,  the  duties  bcine:  collected  ad  rolnrem  on  the 
amount  realised  at  the  Company's  sales  ;  and  thus  the  verj 
i-ircumittance  which  enhanced  the  price  raised  the  tot.nl 
amount  of  duty.   Tlie  duty  was  nominally  90  and  100  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  but  being  charged  on  a  monopoly  pnce. 
the  difference  on  the  cheaper  teat  eonauncd  by  the  work- 
ing and  middle  elamea  amounted  to  above  900  per  cent, 
on  the  ooet  price  of  the  same  teas  at  Hamhun? ;  and  in 
1830  the  dinerenee  between  the  price?  realised  at  the 
Componr's  sales  and  the  Hamburs:  prices  amounted  to  a 
sum  of  1,889,970/.  The  sales  in  the  last  year  of  the  East 
India  Compaoy^i  monopoly  are  abowii  in  the  fbllowinf 
table :—  t 

An  Account  of  the  Qtiantity  and  Mees  of  levcnl  aorti 
of  Tea  Mid  in  Eogland  from  Mnr  lit.  1833»  to  May  l«t, 
1®!:-  lb*.  #.  rf. 

Bohca  ....  6,170,963  .  .  I  10 
Conpou  ....  1R.653,H3.'»  ..21 
Oampoi  ....  1,003  ..2  4 
Souchong  .  .  .  3.''>4,515  ..20 
Pekoe  ....  514,811  .  .  2  10 
Twankay  .  .  .  4,380,878  ..81 
OmmAin  .  .  141,010  ..88 
EgMO  ....     SSTlilOBS  ..86 


Total    .  .  rn.lfW.Oft'i 

The  Company's  sales  were  in  March,  Jmic,  September, 
and  December,  the  latter  being  the  largest.  About 
2,000,000  lbs.  wCTe  offered  belonnng  to  the  oficen  of  the 
Company,  who  were  allowed  to  import  a  eettdn  quantity 
of  tea  on  their  own  account.  In  1839  there  were  only 
122312lbs.  offered  for  sale  by  the  East  India  Company  ; 
and  the  change  effected  by  the  ,3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  e.  '.b, 
which,  on  the  22nd  of  Apn'l,  1  KM,  opened  the  trade  to 
China,  is  now  complete.  Tlie  importation  of  tea  is  no 
longer  confined  to  tne  port  of  London.  In  1839  eighteen 
ships  arrived  inwards  from  China  at  different  outports, 
ten  of  which  were  entered  at  Liverpool.  In  the  four 
years  ending  1894  the  average  annua]  number  of  ships 
rntcrcit  inwards  from  China  at  the  ports  of  the  United  [ 
Kinj^^dora  was  2^?,  in  the  four  following  years  the  '.iverBije 
•.\as  GG,  and  otln  r  ccninunlitie"*  besides  tea  have  been  ex- 
tensively imported,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  t he- 
quantity  and  varie^  of  the  exports  to  China  has  taken 
yiajBft.  '  The  ezpprn  of  tea  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  fbnnerly  aid  not  exeeed  a  qoaiter  of  a  million  Iba. 
annually,  amounted  to  4,347,432lb9.  in  1841,  and  have 
averaged  above  three  million  lbs.  a  year  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  trade,  a  fact  which  shows  that  prices  here  are 
no  longer  so  much  above  those  of  the  principal  conti- 
nental  ports.  The  quantity  retuned  for  consumption  has 
•bo  eonatderably  iacrcaaed,  although  aeoompaaied  by  an 
eitiaofdinary  inereaie  in  the  nae  orooflltoe. 

The  tea-duty  produces  about  one-thirteenth  of  the  total 
revenue;  and  only  three  articles,  spirits,  malt,  and  sugar, 
yield  a  larger  sum.  The  taritF  cf  1R)2  has  made  no 
alteration  in  the  tea-duty.  As  it  was  foreseen  that  on 
the  opening  of  the  tea  trade  there  would  be  a  eonsiden&ble 
reduction  of  price,  and  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  would 
not,  even  wittl  the  increased  consumption,  be  so  pro- 
dndiva  m  fbmcrly,  a  find  duty  per  lb.  wai  ' 


whicn,  from  1834,  to  July,  1836.  varied  according  to  the 
different  kinds  of  tea;  but  as  this  mode  of  collection  wac 
attended  with  c-onsiderable  trouble  and  difficulty,  it  WM 
altered  to  an  unvarying  duty  of  2t.  Id.  per  ll>.  on  all  Idnds 
without  distinetion.  Since  Mareh,  1836,  the  te^dealwa 
have  Iwen  reHered  from  the  ventioai  interfbrcnee  of  the 
excise,  the  duty  beins:  collected  entirely  a.s  an  import  duty 
by  the  officers  of  the  customs.  Pieviouslv.  eaeh  of  the 
hundred  thousand  tea-dealers  in  the  Umted  1\int:i!om  weie 
visited  once  a  month  by  the  officers  of  excise,  who  to<4c 
an  account  of  their  stock ;  and  no  quaotity  exceeding 
six  pounds  could  be  sent  from  their  peemiaes  witlmut  a 

Krmit,  of  whieh  above  800,000  were  required  in  a  year, 
short,  this  system  Of  supervision  was  very  troublesome, 
costly,  and  answered  no  useful  purpose.  Tlie  number  of  tea- 
dealers  in  1H39  was  K2,794  in  Kneland  ;  13.lil  1  in  Scotland  ; 
12,774  in  Ireland  :  total,  109,179.  Tea  is  now  sold  by  the 
importing  mereha:il.s  by  publi<'  auction  and  private  sitlea. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revemie  which  the  tea 
duty  has  yielded  in  each  year  during  the  present  century, 
and,  (0  iome  extent,  it  ie  an  index  of  the  prioea  ia  each 
year: — 

Net  Amount  nf  Duty  collected  upon  Tea  in  the  Uaitad 
Kingdom  in  e&ch  year  from  lUOO  to  lb41  inclusive  >^ 

1801 . . .  .£M23.0eO  1882. . . .  £8.841^184 

1802  1,632,407  1823  3.848.122 

1808  1,989.613  1824  3.8G5.477 

1804  2,999.738  ISlS  4.031.018 

1805  3,336.923  1826    3.738,042 

1800   3.446,C70         «  1827  3.70S.588 

1807  3,525,173  1828   3,177.179 

1808  3,905,295  1829  3,321.722 

1809  8^700  1880  3.387.087 

1810  3,647.737  1831  3.344.918 

1811  3.752,111  1832  3..509,R3S 

1812  3,822.979  \Ki3  3,^M,102 

1813.  Record8  burnt.  1834  3..~>H9.3e I 

1814           3,958,054  ISXi  3,83^2.432 

1815    4,058,091  1836   4,«74,.'i35 

1816  4,36%496  1837  3,223.840 

1817  8.481,884  1888  3.362.085 

1818  3.872,698  1899  .3.6.'>8,803 

1819  3,689,805  1840   3,473.964 

1880  3.4R1,22G  1841  3.078,198 

1821  3,707,270 

Between  1K31  and  1841  the  population  increiised  14  per 
cent.,  and  the  increase  in  the  consumption  oi  tea  wa-.  16', 
per  cent.  The  low  turioes  of  1836,  and  the  general  pros- 
perous condition  of  tne  countiy,  raised  the  quantity  wliich 
paid  duty  for  oonsomption  to  nearly  &0,00(MMOlU.  In 
1840  prioea  were  about  25  per  cent  higher,  large  i 


of  consumers  were  in  a  distressed  state,  and  the  consump- 
tion fell  to  3'2,00O,00Olb«.  In  1841  the  distress  still  con- 
tinued, but  prices  were  lower,  and  the  consumption  rose  to 
above  36,0O(MK)0  lbs.  On  the  5th  of  Jan.,  1840,  the  stock 
of  tea  in  Ix)ndon,  Liveqiool,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  and  Leith 
was  35,478,480 Iba.;  and  at  the  corresponding  period  in 
1841  the  quantity  WM40M610Ibs.  Ttie  proportion  of 
black  to  green  teai  eonmiiMd  in  &igland  is  about  as  5  to 
1 ;  but  in  the  United  Statee  ftaa  on  of  green  tea  is  greatest. 
(Papers  is^ufid  by  the  Chiium  and Blut  JMiajb»oei»» 

tinn  ;  PnrI .  PaptTx,  Sec.) 

ihie  total  export  of  tea  from  Canton  to  Europe  and 
America  exceeds  50,000,(X)0  lbs.  Rusida  is  supplied  with 
6,500,000lbs.  via  Kiakhta;  the  United  States  ol  America 

a aire  about  8,000,0001ba. ;  France  about  2,a00,Q00lba. ; 
I  Holland  imports  about  2,80O4)OOlbe.  The  men 
tea  districts  are  about  7<X)  miles,  and  those  where  the  Black 
tea  is  made  about  200  miles  iroin  Canton.  Tlie  article  ia 
brought  from  Canton  by  laml  i  ;iitiai;i\  c  Inen)  by  porters 
and  by  the  canals;  and  tlie  number  ot  tea  merchants  who 
reeort  to  Canton  in  the  season  when  the  trade  a  most 
oetiTe,  that  ia,  from  October  to  March,  is  mid  to  be  about 
TOO.  The  flmelione  of  the  Hong  merchants,  through  whom 
Europeans  make  their  purchases,  have  been  already  ex- 
plained. [Canton.]  The  trade  has  not  been  interrupted 
m  con*equcnce  of  the  pie.'-ent  dispute  between  Kni;land 
and  China,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be,  as  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  Chinese ;  and  whenever,  in  former  die- 
putes,  it  has  been  temporarily  suspended,  no  diffioulty  has 
occuiicd  in  obtainiu  the  uaual  supply  through  tha  Ir  ' — 
nsdCHitM. 
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THEATINS.  or  TEATIN8,  an  order  of  monks  founded 
tX  Rome  in  15M,  principally  by  Gianpielro  Caratla.  who 
wu  then  archbishop  of  Chieti,  in  Naples,  the  Lattn  name 
of  which  is  Teate,  and  who  afterwardjs  became  pope  under 
tiM  title  of  FmiI  IV.  The  institution  was  connrmed  at 
the  time  of  its  foundatioo  by  the  reigning  pope,  Clement 
VII. ;  and  a  final  rule,  or  code  of  regulations,  drawn  up 
oy  a  ceiR'ral  chapter  of  the  order,  was  authorised  by  Cle- 
iiienl  VUl.  in  IWM.  The  Theatins  were  principally 
eatftblished  in  Italy  and  in  France,  into  whit-h  latter 
country,  where  they  svlb^l^>teii  till  the  Revolution  ol'  17H9, 
they  were  brought  in  1644  bj^  Cardinal  Mazahn,  who 
bought  tlwai  their  hooae  at  FuiSt  mer  the  Louvre,  and  at 
hie  deftth  left  them  800,000  orowiu,  with  which  thev 
boilt  a  church.  Their  dress  wis  »  biaek  cloak  and  caieock 
with  white  deeves ;  and  tlie  principa)  peculiarity  of  their 
institution  was  that  Ihey  attVeted  to  sut>si»t  not  only  upon 
alms,  but  upon  alms  bestow  ed  upon  them  without  being 
asked  for.  They  procured  liowever  eonsiderahle  support 
in  this  way,  and  they  were  at  one  time  enabled  to  maintain 
miaatone  in  Qeonia,  CircasHA,  Min^Iia,  and  other  parts 
of  Ana.  Their  nistery  has  been  written  by  John  Baptist 
Tuffins,  under  the  tille  of  '  Annales  Tlu  atinorum."  There 
were  also  Theatin  uuns  i  in  Fieneh,  'l'fie'iti/ifs  <,  so  called 
from  bavins;  been  placed  by  Pope  (irciroiy  XV.  under  the 
direction  of  the  Theatin  monks,  tiieir  original  and  proper 
doifpiatioiil  hMiag  been  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
oepiioa.  They  were  divided  into  two  classes:  the  one 
ealled  nieatin  nuns  of  the  coni^gation,  founded  at 
Naples  by  Ursula  Benincasa  in  1583;  the  other,  of  later 
institution,  called  Theatin  Nuns  of  the  Hermitage.  The 
latter  were  bound  by  vowsof  peculiar  solemnity  and  strict- 
ness, professing  to  spend  their  whole  time  in  solitude  and 
prayer.  The  two  societies  however  were  intimatelj  con- 
nected; their  houses  adjoined  and  cummuiucatt'd  with 
cme  anotticr.  and  the  temporal  concerns  of  those  of  the 
Hermitaee  werajMoamd  by  those  of  the  Ckingregation. 
In  IC^  Urban  YUl.  wittidrew  these  nuni  from  the  juris- 
dicliou  tir  :-u}ieriuteuJence  (jT  the  Theatin  monks,  and 
placed  them  under  that  of  the  Neap.ilitau  nuncio;  but 
the  former  state  of  thinps  was  restored  by  Gregory  IX.  in 
1868.  A  notice  of  a  controversy  between  the  llieatins 
and  the  Jesuits,  wluch  was  kept  up  for  a  ^reat  prt  of  the 
aaroBteenth  centaiy.ie  given  by  Bayle, in  a  note to.his 
article  on '  Tgnatitu  Loyola.' 

THE.\TRK  (from  the  Latin  thedlrum,  which  is  from 
the  (inek  ^mrfmtr,  '  a  place  for  secinsr'X  a  word  adopted 
in  all  modem  langua^s  to  sienify  a  buildmc:  appropriated 
t  u  d  ram  at  ic  representations.  The  oldest  edifices  of  this  class 
are  thc»e  of  tne  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  it  was  with  them 
that  the  Eu  ropenn  diana  originated,  and,  in  point  of  niMgi- 
tade,theysurpas^themoir«]^otuofthmrteniplea.  The 
enormous  extent  of  many  ol  them,  and  the  prodigious 
solidity  of  their  construction,  arc  attested  by  the  numerous 
remains  of  such  edifices,  which  have  been  explored  not 
only  in  Greevt:  and  Italy,  but  also  in  Asia  Minor.  Of 
some  of  them  indeed  little  can  now  be  traced,  but  others 
are  •ufficienUy  perfect  to  oonTey  a  clear  idea  of  the  ar- 
ran^emoit  and  general  appeaianee  of  tho  atructure  in  its 
original  state ;  that  is,  however,  merely  as  regards  the  space 
appropriated  to  the  spectators,  for  scarcely  anything  re- 
mains to  explain  what  is  most  difficult,  and,  iw  regrards  the 
dramatic  ewiibitions,  most  important  ol  all  to  understand, 
namely,  the  statre  itself,  including  under  that  term  the 
whole  space  requisite  for  the  accommodation  of  the  per- 
formers, and  for  the  preparation  of  the  exliibition  before 
the  audience.  Owing  to  the  want  of  any  evidence  of  the 
kind  affbrded  by  tiie  mildinfe  (hemadv^  and  to  the  ir«ry 
.jttle  that  ran  now  he  irathered  froni  the  scanty  notices  of 
antient  writers,  we  are  ignorant  of  many  thini;s  which  can 
onlv  be  eonjeetured. 

The  veiy  circumstances  that  ore  mentioned  for  our  ad- 
fluiation,  and  hi  proof  of  the  ma^ificenea  and  aumptuous- 
IWH  of  aome  of  me  antient  theatrei,  alao  pnrro  how  desti- 
tiite  of  anythinir  approaching  to  secnie  illuaioa  and  stage 
cfTt  cf  thi'  pel  formances  must  have  been.  Whether  it  be 
at  all  e\at;i:erated  or  not,  it  is  evident  from  what  Pliny 
(tWnt.  H'^t.,  x\xv!.,  c.  l.'i  says  of  the  theatre  ofScaunia  at 
Rome,  that  the  *c&iui  wa^  a  niere  architectural  facade,  un- 
meaning in  itself,  though  lavishly  embellished  witn  marble 
columns  and  statoeii  with  no  fewer  than  300  of  the  former, 
arranged  in  three  tion,and  9O0O  of  the  latter,  a  most  incre- 
dibianninber,aiirpaMngtiwt«f  ftmodcmandienoe;  fiirit 


is  difRcult  to  conceive  how  they  could  all  have  possibly  beec 
introduced.  Pliny  puzzles  u.s  still  more  when  he  says  ths: 
the  nnddle  of  the  scena  meaning  the  second  of  the  th.'tt 
orders  1  wasof glass.  Without  t>toppingtoinquirewhat  cjinix 
meant  by '  gUiss,'  perhaps  mosaic,  we  may  lenaiic,  thai  muk 
a  background  to  the  sUge  could  have  beai  no  better  thaa 
an  exbwragant  a!)sunlity,  and  that  the  actoia  innat  have 
appeared  mere  piirmies  upon  a  s4&ge  of  loch  enormous  ex- 
tent, with  a  number  of  st.atues  behind  th-  m.  This  m^iA 
always  have  been  in  some  deE;ree  the  case,  since  even  u 
moderate-sized  antient  lJieatre«  the  statfc  wa-s  cnorrnousJy 
wide  in  comparison  with  what  it  is  in  the  very  largetst  mo> 
dem  theatres.  The  scena  too  was  always  a  permanolt 
architectuial  erection,  ineapable  of  change,  and^tnatend  of 
having  tetoenee  to  the  paitieohr  perfonnance.  it  mat 
frequently  have  been  at  ^  in  nee  with  it.  It  has  h^fvn  ^aJ>- 
posed  tJiat.  besides  the  permanent  scena,  the  anticnta  em- 
ployed, occasionally  at  least,  moveable  pajnted  s<.en-^, 
capable  of  being  let  down  before  it.  Yet  while  this  caa 
be  only  vaguely  inferred,  the  presumption  against  it  ii 
founded  both  on  ita  impractioMnlity  and  ita  eatKme  im- 
probability. How  IB  it  poanble  to  hare  had  pomted  mew^ 
able  scenes  on  canvas,  which  on  the  aver.u^e  must  hare 
been  'JUO  feet  in  width,  especially  where  the  stage  its<!i" 
waa  so  shallow  and  confini  d  at  its  .sides,  ami  without  any 
space  for  apparatiis  or  machinery  over  it.'  ii  a^ain  ihat 
was  any  such  scenery,  it  would  have  gitren  rise  to  a  branch 
of  punting  of  which  the  antients  appear -to  have  tieca 
nearly  altogether  ignorant.  They  aeem  to  have  had  ae 
idea  of  other  than  figure-painting,  with  scarcely  any  attemii< 
at  expressing  background,  whereas  scene-painting  entirvi* 
excludes  fitrurcs,  consists  en1ir<  ly  i  f  backtrround,  ei'h' .■ 
landscape  or  architecture,  and  sky,  and  r«;quir«;s  Uion;  tiisa 
a  motleratc  proficiency  in  linear  and  aenal  perspective, 
in  regard  to  boUi  of  which  the  antienta  appear  to  hait 
been  deficient.  If  we  may  judge  from  thove  i^iOciiiMaii  of 
their  painting  which  have  come  down  to  ua,  they  9tm 
scarceiv  to  have  aimed  at  general  pictorial  effect,  or  it 
more  tiian  representing  fi^'uies  alone,  s>i(hout  any  scenic 
background  to  them.  If,  too,  there  had  been  anyttiing  re- 
bemblinij  our  modern  scenery,  more,  explicit  mention  would 
probably  have  been  made  of  it,  if  only  on  account  of  thf 
enormous  magnitude  of  such  paintinga,  vrhooe  ontAett 
must  loniethnea  have  oantainad  n  nnoh  gmter  munber  <f 
square fiset than  tiie  ai<ka  of  the  laigeKtemples.  Vibv- 
vius  does  indeed  make  mention,  in  the  proem  to  his  seventh 
book,  of  Aeatharchus  as  a  scene-painter,  and  of  Demomfu* 
and  Anaxagora*  as  writers  on  scenoirraphy  and  i;H.r>p^Lt.- 
tive ;  but  it  is  with  his  usual  dryness  ana  obscunty.  lai 
with  such  vagueness  of  expression,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  any  conchiaion  from  hia  woida.  (K  the  fiBimer  he 
merely  says  '  soenam  fecit,'  wWdi  probaUy  mean  no  meie 
than  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  wno  introduced  sonir  sc.rt 
of  decoration  on  the  .scena,  or  back  wall  of  the  stHije.  «  hrr-,-. 
if  there  was  at  any  time  paintin?  at  all,  it  could  only  h^^t- 
been  very  partial,  and  as  acces&ofy  embelliiiiuueQt  to  li-mX 
general  fa^ide, — perhaps  -in  such  pieces  as  the  '  Philoe- 
tetes'  something  was  done  to  give  to  the  centre  doorwqr  ef 
the  scena  the  appearance  of  an  entrance  to  a  cnvera, — 
just  eufficient  to  indicate  the  locality  intended  to  be  ex* 
pressed.  The  fixed  arrangement  of  the  scena  itself,  with 
tliree  distinct  entrances  iissi^ned  to  the  performers  acc-ord- 
ing  to  their  rank  in  the  piece,  the  centre  one  being  lor  lije 
principal  characters,  the  others  for  those  supposed  to  amvc 
on  one  side  from  Uie  port,  on  the  other  from  the  countiy, 
was  not  only  a  puerile  and  awkward  conventionalism  m 
iteelf,  but  an  expedient  winch  ahona  how  imperfect  the 
antient  stage  nntst  have  been,  how  destitute  of  all  con- 
trivance, notw!ths*;_;iili  1  il:^  it-  ^'r:!  mainiificence.  'V\'hat 
there  wa.s  of  paiiiUd  tfceaciy  ujusl  have  been  con- 

fined entirely  to  two  I'l^riurcp  '  a-io  -icroc  at  the  suits  or 
ends  of  the  stage,  which  served  as  '  wings,'  and  which  were 
upright  triangular  frames  made  to  revolve  upon  a  centid 
pivot,  ao  that  any  of  the  three  sides  could  l>e  turned  to> 
waida  the  audience ;  a  very  scanty  change  of  scenery  at  the 
best,  and  exceedingly  liinite<l  in  effect,  it  beini;  no  morr 
than  -sufficient  to  nifii  where  the  action  was  >up])i>--a  tj 
take  place;  wherein  'In  s<:ena  itsell'bore  no  more  res^m 
blaiice  to  Uie  intended  locality  of  the  piece,  than  do  the 
proscenium  and  stage-doon  in  thoaa  modem  playhooM* 
where  the  latter  an  aometiiiiaa  made  uae  of  by  ttw  par> 
formen. 

Fam  thenaeof  thetm^iwj^ifthMbangaMnqr 
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concluded  that  the  whole  sta£:e  was  concealed  by  a  cur- 
tain both  prev'ious  to  the  commcnc  i  raent  of  the  pcrforra- 
anoe  and  whenever  it  was  requisite  to  make  any  change  in 
the  decorations.  But  we  ajcrree  with  Winckelmann,  that 
•Qdi  eoold  not  poMtbly  have  been  the  caae,  beeeuie  in  the 
fint  place  it  oould  hardly  have  been  piactieable,  end  in 
the  next  it  was  quite  unnecessary'  aa  regarded  the  perma- 
nent Hcena  or  architectur.il  iii^adc.  \Vhatever  chan^vs. 
says  that  writer,  were  m;iJe  ;i1  could  hiive  been  only  in 
the  ude-eoenes  or  versuree,  and  it  was  merely  before  them 
thet  cttc^ne  or  aabw  were  drawn  at  such  times ;  which 
eneamatMiee  ngfi  nothing  in  fliTonr  of  what  little  stage 
nmdiineiy  there  wee.  The  notion  of  there  being  painted 
moveable  scenes  like  ours,  capable  of  beini^  let  aown  or 
drawn  up  at  pleasure,  is  completely  contradicted  not  only 
b\-  one,  but  by  every  circumstance  th;it  e;in  be  mentioiu'il. 
Admittinif  the  possibility  of  having  scenes  of  such  prodi- 

§iou«  size,  how  are  we  to  reconcile  >vith  the  use  of  them 
le  bestowing  so  much  decocmtion  upon  the  scene,  or  wall 
li  the  heek  of  the  atage,  behfaid  tiunn  ?— to  what  purpose 
traald  have  been  the  entrances  throuf^h  that  wall,  for  the 
perfbrmers  to  come  upon  the  stage,  if  there  had  been  a 
separate  painted  scene  before  it  ?  The  stajfe  itself  aj^ain 
was  so  exceedinerly  shallow,  that  it  would  hardly  have 
Irame  to  be  further  l  ontracted  in  depth,  by  other  scenes 
being  let  down  before  the  permanent  one ;  nor  would  there 
have  been  space  for  thmn  and  the  versurte  also.  There 
would  aleo  hkve  been  moie  exphctt  mention  made  of  lach 
scenes,  and  there  would  have  been  some  particular  term  to 
distingmsh  them  ttom  what  is  now  called  the  srenti,  iSVbKljf 
had  ever  been  used'.  What  Vitruvius  savs 
opon  the  sulyect  of  statre  decoration  is  not  unly 
veiy  brief,  but  exceedingly  obscure,  and  only 
pravea  1^  eardemess  in  omitting  to  describe 
or  emu  menlioD  mn«h  that  ia  of  teal  import- 
ance, ivhile  he  goee  altogether  oat  of  Mi  way  to 

give  na  a  diapter  De  ITrirmonica,  and  to  speak 

of  manv  matters  that  have  no  connection  what- 
ever wrai  theatret  ae  ft  dietiiwt  dam  of  boOd- 

ings. 

Even  admitting  that  there  was  painted  scenery, 
and  that  it  was  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  our 
own  tiiealm  citiier  in  regard  to  truth  of  per- 
spective or  anything  else,  it  still  must  have 
iailen  very  flir  short  of  the  latter  in  effect, 
if  only  for  the  rea,son  that  the  performances 
took  place  by  daylight.  At  the  best  the  illu- 
sion could  have  been  Init  exceedingly  imper- 
fect— a  strange  mixture  of  the  artificial  with 
the  real ;  and  even  what  degree  of  effeOt  there 
elae  might  tiave  been,  nraat  have  been  more 
or  leas  eoanfemotedliy  the  ann  shining  on  aoroe 
part  of  the  stage  and  scene,  while  shadows 
would  l>e  thrown  upon  them,  in  others,  by  the 
wall  at  either  end  or  side.  Or  if  the  staijc  it.self 
was  at  any  time  roofed  in,  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
scene  must  have  been  thrown  into  shadow.  The  natural 
lights  and  shadows  and  the  minted  ones  muat  ftequentljr 
have  been  in  atmnge  oontnmetion  to  eadi  other;  nor waa 
it  possible  to  manage  any  effects  of  light,  as  in  our  theatres, 
by  either  increasing  or  diminishing  it,  or  byconcentratiug 
it  on  any  particular  part  of  the  seenerj'.  The  only  thing 
in  fkvour  of  the  antient  stage  in  this  respect,  is  that  there 
were  no  •  foot-lightx,'  and  consequently  the  faces  of  the 
performers  were  not  lighted  from  beneath.  Yet  even  this 
comparatively  unimportant  advantage  was  nullified  by  the 
OM  of  masks,  some  of  th«n  lo  oclwvacantlj  gioteeqpM  as 
to  bear  scarcely  any  reaemblanee  to  Qm  human  connte- 
rancc.  The  mosi  natural  masks  wem  in  aome  degree  dis- 
torted, and  a  fixed  expression  of  countenance  was  substi- 
tuted for  what  could  properly  be  only  a  momentarj'  one. 
Hence  one  great  excellence  in  acting  was  entirely  sup- 

{iressed :  the  face  was  a*  rigidly  inanimate  as  in  wax-won. 
t  is  true  this  waa  of  no  veiy  gnat  eoBeequenee,  because, 
owing  to  the  vaat  extent  of  tM  titeatrea,  the  fiuce  of  the 
aetom  could  hardly  have  been  distinctly  seen,  or  seen  at 
all  by  the  great  majority  of  the  spectators,  more  especially 
as  lui  h  aids  to  vision  as  opera-glas^^es  were  then  unknown. 
Tlie  whole  space  was  so  great,  that  in  regard  to  it  the 
actors  could  nave  been  no  more  than  as  the  figures  put 
by  a  painter  into  a  landacape.  Neither  does  what  is  said 
as  to  their  eotham^  at  thiclisoled  buskins*  being  intended 
to  main  the  aelom  vgsmt  taller  give  oa  way  tuj  hii^ 


idea  of  the  effect  so  produced;  for  while  the  increase  of 
staturv-  could  have  been  scarcely  perceptible — or  if  it  had, 
it  would  have  caused  the  limbs  to  appear  strangely  dis- 
proportioned— 4fae  meaaa  amployad  ror  it  were  ill  oalcu- 
hted  tonva  eaaa  and  gmoaflunem  to  the  paifiDimei^a 
movementa. 

On  considering  the  audience  part,  and  the  accommoda- 
tion provided  for  the  spectators,  although  there  the  ar- 
rangement of  an  antient  theatre  was  nearly  perfect,  and  in 
some  respects  preferable  to  that  of  modem  ones,  it  was  not 
free  from  many  ioeoaveniencea.  The  most  obvious  one  is, 
that  as  there  waa  no  rooi;  there  was  no  shelter  from  the 
weather,  on  which  aeeoont  awnings  were  sometimes  made 
use  of  to  screen  flrom  the  heat  of  the  sun,  while  in  case 
of  Nudileii  and  heasy  rain  the  spectators  were  obliged  to 
take  shelter  in  the  corridors  behind  and  beneath  the  seats, 
where  there  were  any,  and  in  the  porticos  at  the  back  of 
the  theatre.  Besides  interruption  to  the  performance,  this 
muat  liave  occanoned  considerable  confusion  in  so  nu- 
merooa  an  aaaemblMe  of  peiaooa.  BeautiAil  too  as  the 
arrangement  of  all  the  aeats  in  concentric  rows  is  in  itself, 
it  is  attended  with  some  disadvantage,  as  will  be  perceived 
on  referring  to  the  annexed  plan.s,  for  instead  of  being 
placed,  as  in  the  pit  of  a  inodeni  theatre,  parallel  to  and 
immediately  facing  the  staire.  a  considerulile  portion  of  the 
audience  must  have  sat  sideways  to  it,  with  part  of  it  i)e- 
hind  them  ;  and  those  at  the  ends  of  the  further  or  vppar 
benches  oould  hanUy  have  had  any  view  of  the  eoena  at 
all  at  leaat  not  in  the  Chaak  theatre. 

11m  Oreak  and  Ronin  tluatrai  10  nsy  ncaiiy  MMOriiie 


each  other  in  their  general  form  and  principal  parts,  that 
it  is  only  by  companng  the  plans,  for  the  puqpoae  of  aeciqg 
wherein  they  vaiy,  thtt  Ota  d^erence  becweea  then  «o« 
be  oleadiy  nndemtood.    Sueh  ififlbranee  however  ia 
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eeedlngly  Blight,  the  piinei-ft.[  wraagement  and  e^icn- 
tial  part*  being  thp  samt:  in  both, — the  Cot  him  ,  KorXd*-), 
Or9h0Hra  (^'OpvttaTpa),  and  iscena  (£<ci}i^)  in  the  oaei  And 
tin*  Oiam,  Orehtttra,  and  Scena  in  the  othsr.  Hit  «ftfM 
mt  tte  gtnanl  twin  tan  tb*  whoU  of  the  ipim  vpfn»> 
priafed  tottw  Miti  of  the  •peetaton,  Krtdeh  ivMtt  aire<Ni> 
centric  wth  the  orchestrA,  and  which  were  intenieotod,  in 
one  direction,  bya.scents  or  flightji  ot  steps («X/^««ic)  divid- 
ing the  sent  s  into  so  [■Liny  lompnrtmnntii,  termed  ttfailtt, 
or  Cuntfr,  and  separated  into  twu  ur  more  'flighln'  or  'tiert' 
hy  brrader  spaces  or  landing-placet,  called  &ial(i»iutra,  or 
Awemetumei.  The  number  of  the  KKifuuue,  or  aacentai 
ami  itmt  «f  the  Au^futfu,  or  FinMiiietiooib  wad  elao  the 
breadth  of  the  latter,  appear  to  have  been  regulated  en- 
tirely According  to  thp  extent  of  the  theatre  and  other  c'tt- 
cumstances.  In  (general  there  §eems  to  have  been  only 
one  Prtecinctioit  between  the  «M>Rts,  dividing  them  into  two 
'flights,'  not  however  so  as  to  give  an  equal  number  of 
rows  of  seats  to  each.  In  the  theatre  near  Epidaurus,  for 
instance,  there  were  54  rows  of  seats,  divided  by  a  single 
PrscinctioQ»Mid  34  of  them  formed  tiie^firtt  or  lowest  tier 
nearest  the  orchestra ;  while  in  that  at  S^Tacuse  there  were 
62  rows,  with  only  a  simrU-  Prii-cinction  between  tliem, 
and  41  were  given  to  the  secaud  or  upper  flight,  furthest 
from  the  orelu  stra.  In  the  theatre  at  Dramyfe.-.ii.-.,  a^ain, 
there  were  two  Prajcinctions,  dividinsr  the  entire  number 
of  rows,  54,  into  18,  16,  and  20  re-pectiveiy,  reckoning 
tern  the  orchestra.  As  icguda  the  distinct  *  flights,'  oi* 
series  of  seats,  there  were  fsro  modee  of  disposing  them  : 
the  more  usual  one  was  to  break  into  sepanite  slopea,  re- 
tiring from  each  Other,  like  the  'fliglita'  in  an  ;i.sceiit  of 
steps;  the  other  was  to  place  them  in  a  continued  .slope 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highei^  seeto,  whereby  at  each  pne- 
cincUon  the  next  'flisht  was  coniiderabfy  neveted  above 
the  level  of  that  lancTiQE,  beiof  tailed  upon  &  podium  or 
nail,  whioh  showed  itself  between  the  lower  and  upper 
*  flight.*  Bvides  the  pr&>ei  notions  between  the  seats,  lliei  e 
was  another  surrounding  the  whole  eoelum,  or  auditory  of 
the  theatre,  forming  either  an  upper  uncovered  terruce  a* 
a  standing-place  for  •pectatori>,  or  a  co\  ered  gallery  witli 
ooluniis,  as  is  shoini  fai  the  plan  of  the  RomM  theatre, 
where  aueh  portico  mm  aagned  to  femalea. 

Between  the  Oredaa  ana  Roman  oreheitra  there  was  a 
very  "  idp  dittVrence  as  regards  tlie  purpose  to  which  thnt 
space  vtttit  appropriated.  In  the  Ronmn  theatre  it  waa 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  rest  of  the  auditorj-,  being 
oocupied  with  seats  and  spectators,  with  no  other  difference 
than  that  the  spectators  were  lenatora  and  other  penoiui 
of  dignity,  and  that  benches  or  chairs  must  have  been 
ranged  paraUel  to  the  stage.  The  Greek  oroheatra,  on  the 
contrary,  was,  as  it-s  name  imporln,  made  use  of  for  the 
dancers,  musicians,  and  aingci^,  whose  jierformances  con- 
stituted so  important  a  part  of  the  entertainment ;  and  so 
far  nothing  could  have  been  better  planned  than  the  Greek 
thcatiei  for  the  orcliestra  was  visible  from  every  part, 
whereas  the  scena  could  not  have  been  distinctly  seen,  or 
hardly  seen  at  alt  by  those  on  the  upper  seats  at  either 
extremity  of  the  coelum.  By  referring  to  the  plans  it  will 
be  seen  that  while  the  Roman  orchestra  dues  not  exceed 
half  a  circle,  the  Greek  forms  three-fifths  of  one,  or  an  :uc 
of  216  degrees,  its  proportions  and  tiie  depth  oi  ttie  Mage 
being  ascertained  by  merely  inscribing  a  square  within  a 
circle,  taking  one  siae  of  that  square  as  the  boundary  of  tiic 
stage,  and  drawing  narallel  to  it  a  tangent  to  the  circle, 
which  tangent  coinciues  with  the  scena  or  book  of  the  stage. 
Such  plan  therefore  is  simple  enough,  complex  as  it  may 
appear  in  the  cut,  where  two  other  squares  are  also  dmwn 
wiUiin  the  circle,  and  the  points  of  the  three  squares  deter- 
mine how  far  the  seats  extend,  and  the  bituatioti  of  the  steps 
{lAipamt)  between  the  seats,— a  tancitul  operation,  nothing 
moie  being  ret^uired  after  th.e  first  one  than  to  divide  the  aro 
•r  comd  portum  of  the  orohestra  into  as  manyeaual  parts 
ai»  woiild  be  reijoiaite  attordtng  to  the  number  of  aseents. 
hi  fact  this  la^it  appears  to  have  been  the  mode  prnclised, 
for  theie  are  as  many  examples  which  differ  from  !i.s  a:rree 
vrilh  that  estaf)'ii she'd  by  Vitnivius  for  the  Greek  llieatre. 
Aoeocding  to  that,  the  ilivisions,  the  numlior  of  cunei  and 
steps  bebvccn  them»  would  be  uniformly  ti.L-  ^auie.  viz. 
seven  of  the  former,  and  e^t  of  the  lifter,  including  those 
next  the  stage,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  This  however  is  so 
far  from  being  the  caie.that  verj'  material  differences  occur 
iu  that  respect.  At  Epidaurus,  tor  instance,  there  are  ten 
oonet  ia  ttM  knitn  tier,  and  eleven  aaoeBli,  ooniofuenllf  an 


even  number  of  tiic  iur.nti  and  an  odd  one  of  the  lalla. 
At  DramysBus  again  there  are  nine  cunci  and  ten  a^ctalt; 
and  at  Syracuse  and  Tauromeuium  Uie  same.  The  Rosus 
OKbeifara  and  aeena  ware  also  defined  by  •  wcle,  witlu 
whieh  Via  inaoribad  an  equilateral  tiiangle,  on*  of  ndie* 
sides flxmed  the  soena,  wldle  Oie  diameter  RH  4 
the  circle,  paralKl  t  -  tho  s.-cha,  formed  the  boiinda.^ 
tvveen  the  puljjiluiu  u.  ala^fe  and  the  orcliuilra.,  tlie  l«i 
being  ahvajna  perfect  temiciiele.  The  other  three  trianglei 
ar«  merely  for  the  purpose  of  d«^UTniiaing  the  poiotswl^ 
the  seato.  or  llq^  between  the  cunei,  are  to  be,  for  whki. 
nothing  mora  ia  reqiuisite  than  to  divide  tiie  aemiciidsit 
the  orraeetra  into  as  many  eaual  parts  aa  fheie  are  1o1i» 
cunei.  wheflier  (he  number  be  six  or  any  other;  andtik 
diameter  of  the  orchc'^tra  H  H  being  gnen,  the  distance  oi 
the  scena  from  it  would  be  as<  er1ained  by  making  it  cl.  _ 
to  one-fourth  of  that  line.  After  ail,  lim  been  rieuiubo. 
by  Wetter  in  his  worit  on  theatres,  there  is  something  own 
whimaicai  tJian  rational  in  such  an  arrange  me  at.  What  ad- 
vantage is  it,  or  what  particular  baimony  ctf  puts  i»  prodocsd 
by  the  front  of  scena  exactly  coinciding  with  the  hut 
of  an  equilateral  triangle  inscribed  wit liin  a  circle  of  w  tucu 
only  one-half  ia  vi-ible,  \sbik-  the  triaiiirle  it.sclf  i*  not  \iiVit 
at  ail.  TheiHi  arbitrary  architectural  imicitu  were  rsiher 
defects,  and  they  show  how  imperfect  the  art  of  scenic  re- 
presentation  must  have  been.  In  addition  to  the  disadnsf 
tagea  already  pointed  out,  as  regards  tlie  want  of  nMrvcablt 
scenery,  it  was  no  slight  inconvenience  that  the  stage  oonU 
never  be  occasionally  extended  in  depth,  shallow  as  it  wta 
Takinsr  70  feet  :u>  the  diameter  of  the  orche»tra  a'oat, 
whic  h  dimensions  are  c(pia!  1o  tlii;  whole  oi  liiv  J«fcr£t.-st  U 
our  modern  tlieatres,  the  depth  of  the  stage  in  a  &^et:u:l 
theatre  would  be  a  little  more  than  10  feet,  or  on»-eev«oth 
of  that  diameter ;  and  in  a  Roman  OttO  17^  fooC,  or  ju£ 
one-fourth.  While  so  coofioed  «  apace  wwild  admit  d 
very  little  dramatia  action,  it  would  leareely  admit  of 
change  of  scenery.  Yet  hliallownesa  of  the  stase  was  b 
some  measure  matt«ir  of  necesaity,  that  Iht;  juTfuriaen 
miglit  lie  as  near  to  the  front  gi  the  hlage  as  possibk, 
separated  as  tliey  were,  in  the  Grecian  tiieatre  at  leati, 
from  the  aodianee  by  the  intervening  orchestra. 

Staict  aa  were  tlie  rules  for  propoitioning  the  deptb  tt 
the  staffe  to  the  atxe  of  the  orebeatra,  the  rslatiTe  siae  if 
til.  orcTie-Ira  to  (he  coelum  or  whole  auditory  doc*  v.z' 
aj>pcar  to  have  been  subject  to  any  regulation*  :  it  variis 
considerably  in  different  theatres,  being  in  some  nearly 
one-half,  in  others  only  one-fifth,  or  even  httle  more  thw 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  diametflr  of  the  interior,  taiiitht 
theatres  of  Epidaufus  and  DrsoinNib  or  Janiaa. 

When  it  ia  said  that  the  Oreetaa  oveheatm  waa  eoMid*- 
ably  larger  than  the  Roman,  there  some  ambiguilr 
in  the  expression,  for  it  miglit  be  inferred  from  it  tiutti: 
was  larger  than  the  other  in  proportion  to  the  cuelu!:: 
whereas  tho  meaning  is  that  tJie  orchestra  of  the  Greek; 
formed  a  larger  porticm  of  a  circle,  extending  to  220  de- 
grees while  the  Koman  was  only  180  degre«s»  or  an  exact 
senddrele.  In  the  Qreak  theatre,  thareioiie«  tha  uiuliaiiii 
cuts  into  the  stage,  and  renders  that  part  termed  Logeio: 
by  the  Greeks,  and  Pulpitum  by  the  Komans,  conitderablv 
naiTovwr  than  the  extremities,  whereas  in  the  Konuc 
theatrt!  the  stage  wa^i  of  the  same  depth  throuehout. 
]H:lnituni  bring  a  mere  technical  distinction  applied  ti> 
thu  portion  oorresponding  with  the  orchestra,  and  to  whicii 
the  aetota  confined  themselves,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  better  seen  and  heard  *  by  the  whole  of  the  audieoee 
than  would  otherwise  have  l>een  the  case.  The  plaa« 
above  given  are  not  drawn  to  any  particular  sc.ile,  Ll 
8up»wing  them  to  be  upon  the  'ame  scjde.  anil  tiie  d,!.- 
meter  of  the  orchestra  in  the  Greek  plan  to  be  lOi  ;e<: 
the  diameter  of  the  coelum  or  whole  auditory  will  be  ;iUl° 
fee(,  the  width  of  the  stage  and  scena  180.  and  the  dtplb 
of  the  logeion  only  Ifl  fen,  while  in  the  other  the  dmea- 
riona  mil  be,  orehesbm  100^  aoditoty  370,  seem  1W,  dt^h 
of  stage  and  pulpitum  25, 

Anotho'  pomt  ol  diflerenee  between  Uie  Grecutn  aD<i 
Roman  theatre  is,  that  in  the  fonnar  tha  itago  waa  eoMi- 

*  Tba  MtMnti  *lm  «<n  ohllfsd  ta  hsv*  rtnotirM  to  vhal  waau  •  itna..-  ■ 
#xu,(lii.iit  for  tmUBuuias  the  uOtai'  \okt  k>  Um  furUMSt  uut  of  thr  tittMrr. 
■frty,  fts*  of  flMliitaio^aiMhr  Uw  frntyom  ll»—»*«nii» 
isriSl  or  moAm  wn.  tmmti  Wulm  (4yft«%       *  •  SMail^  mm* 

which  sDsnwDtod  iho  MMind.  Mr.  W.  Radkn  rliarsTctad  tiwiiSliI^  at  fm 
kind  ia  iltc  Ibmlre  ofllirjrUtofMlU  ia  ^tl<k,  t>ut  bSk*  Mdi  KebdK.«al 
|]MaMttUiBiMiidi.|i«cwafilt«  isMfcawora  by  tiia  setan  nalljr  |n*MaS  S 
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derably  denied  Aon  fh«  oreheatra.  13  feet  or  upwaids, 

consequently  there  wxs  a  wall  of  that  heio:ht  nt  tlic  hack 
of  the  orchestra,  to  which  was  triven  tlie  name  of  H^po- 
Bcenium  {iwovr^mov^ ,  or  Lower  Sci  usi,  and  which  formed 
a  MHt  of  Mehitecturat  basentent  to  the  stage,  and  wtu 
adenBfld  wXh  niches  and  statues.  This  however  is  little 
man  flHfi  eonjectural,  for  vihaX  ia  knotni  relative  to  this 
end  other  eeeessoir  paHs  of  the  atage  is  derived  not  from 
any  examples  of  tnem  discovered  in  antient  structures  of 
tlie  kind,  but  merely  from  such  mention  of  the  tennis  ap- 
plied to  them  as  is  foiinul  in  a  few  antient  writers  and  com- 
mentators, whoi>e  explanations  are  all  more  or  less  obscure, 
and  fiill  of  discrejjancies.  We  shall  not  therefore  attempt 
to  My  more  relative  to  either  the  Greek  or  Komen  »tage 
and  leeDathan  we  have  already  done.  It  aeenu  to  have 
been  assumed  that,  because  the  theatres  themselves  w  ere 
of  extraordinary  extent  and  solidity  in  their  e()r,-,tnK  tion— 
that  because  there  were  columns,  and  niartilt-.  and  sta- 
tues— the  stage  exliibitions  also  mu»t  have  been  in  the 
same  degree  superior  to  tho»e  in  the  comparatively  imall 
theatres  of  modem  times.  Yet  the  tiuth  is,  that  capacious 

the  tnuldiogi  were,  being  intended  to  accommodate 
nearlvthe  entire  population  of  a  city  at  ent  h  ;>erfnrmance, 
the  stage  itself  was  not  at  all  in  proportiou  to  the  rest. 
There  was  so  little  spaee  attaehed  to  it  either  behind  or  at 
its  sidej.  that  s];ec(atle  and  scenic  contrivance  and  effect 
mvist  have  heen  almost  impossible:  when  therefore  we 
read  tJiat  '  not  unfrcquently  a  raagoificeat  com^ation  of 
machinery  gradually  descended  wiUi  the  divinities  of  Olym- 
pus,' though  we  do  not  doubt  the  fact  of  there  being  some 
contrivanee  for  letting  down  performers  from  above — in 
which  case,  howevtr,  the  sta^rc  itself  must  have  been 
roofed  in — we  gftally  que!>tion  the  *  magnificence,'  and 
cither  suspect  that  tiic  contrivance  must  have  been  Some- 
what clumsy,  and  the  effect  almost  ridieulous. 

An  experiment  has  lately  been  made  November,  1841) 
in  the  theatre  of  the  new  palace  at  Potadam,  towaida  re- 
viving an  anUent  dnmafac  jwrformanee,  with  rigorous 
attention  fo  eostunie.  Tlie  piece  selected  for  the  purpose 
was  the  •  Aiitigoue"  of  Sophocles,  and  the  theatre  and  all 
the  arrangements  were  made  to  conform  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  classical  example.  The  pit  was  converted  into  an 
ordtestra  npon  theOkecian  model,  and  it  was  here  that 
the  pereons  who  oomnosed  the  chorus  remained  until  they 
had  to  appear  on  the  stage,  when  they  ascended  to  it  in 
the  sight  of  the  ai:(ltonce,  and  descended  a^ain  in  the  same 
manner,  so  carefully  vva^  all  the  antient  practice  observed. 
Rr|nal  regard  to  prcccilenl  \vaa  shown  in  comparatively 
trifling  matter*:  mr  in>?aiu  (',  instead  of  the  curtain  being 
drawn  up,  it  was  let  dow.i,  a>  was  supposed  to  have  l>een 
the  case  m  the  antient  theatres,  a  circumstance  which  has 
already  been  questioned  by  us;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
effect  of  the  upper  part  of  the  seenc  '  ei  -  L' disclosed  before 
the  lower  was  not  a  little  strikinsr.  Indi cd,  if  a  i;  may  bc- 
lieve_  all  that  the  Rf  rlin  journals  have  re])orted  of  this 
classical  exhibition,  it  perfectly  realized  its  prototype,  and 
no  doubt  greatly  surpassed  it,  if  it  were  only  oecauw  it  took 
place  by  candle-light,  and  the  acton  did  not  wear  masks. 

Little  more  renudns  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  antient 
theatres,  except  to  remark  that  the  form  of  the  orchestra 
also  determined  that  of  the  exterior  of  the  building;  while 
the  Roman  (h.-atres  therefore  did  not  exceed  a  semicircle, 
those  of  Greece  had  a  greater  curve.  In  the  Greek  tlieatics 
however  the  orchestra  was  not  always  extended  beyond  a 
semicircle,  by  the  cur\'c  being  continued,  but  sometimes 
hv  straight  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  chord  (or  parallel  to 
BB,  in  the  nlan  of  the  RoBun  theatre,  whose  general  form 
is  so  shapeu,  the  external  semicircle  being  prolonged  by 
the  colo'i':ade.«'..  Grecian  theatres  were  almost  invariably 
built  on  the  slinnii^  sule  of  a  hill,  to  that,  a»  regards  the 
coelnm,  it  was  merely  necessary  to  shape  it  out,  and  erect 
the  seat* ;  consequently  there  was  no  other  architectural 
exterior  than  that  formed  by  the  Parascene  (Da^Maffr^) 
Mid  colonnade  behind  the  Maffe;  for  which  reason  the 
degree  of  eorvatnie  did  not  maidfiMt  itself.  The  Roman 
theatres,  on  the  contrary,  were  erected  on  level  ground, 
and  therefore  the  curved  part  of  the  exterior  was  confined 
to  a  seinieircic,  a  form  which  unitea  bcttCI  vith  fh*  taot> 
angular  one  and  its  straight  lines. 

The  theatre  at  Athens  (called  that  of  Bacchna)  was  by  no 
means  so  spacious  aa  many  ortheta,  its  '^p^wffttr  being  only 
2B0  feet,  and  that  of  tiie  endicatia  73;  whidi  are  very  mo- 
teatc  dtoMOiiona  in  flonpinwii  widi  those  ofaom  of  the 


Asiatic  theatres.  The  Odeion  of  Regilla,  also  at  Athens, 
though  similar  in  its  ;,'cncral  plan  to  tlu-  usual  tlieatre,  waA 
a  niuiiic-hall,  and  was  covered  in  witli  a  teiit-hke  roof, 
with  a  semicircular  eye  or  opening  for  light.  Both  struc 
tures  were  sttoated  ax  no  great  distance  ixom  each  other 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis  [Athkvs,  Plan] ;  there* 
fore  the  sccna  of  the  theatre  hpd  a  northrrn  ;Kj)ect,  and 
must  have  been  in  shadow  while  ilie  penurmances  took 
place. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  such  antient  theatres  as  are 
known,  together  with  the  respective  dimensions  of  thteir 
general  diameter  and  of  their  orchestra ;  which  we  have  Cv 
the  most  part  taken  upon  the  aathority  of  a  similar  tablft 
given  by  Col.  Leake,  in  his  •  Tour  in  iVsialGoor/  to  vrbidl 
several  other  examples  are  here  added. 

DUm. 

Anemurium  ....  187  fect- 
Aspendos     ....      400  9B 

(sccna  Ionic  and  Corinth.) 
Athens,  Theat  re  of  Baeohoa  .      1190  91ft* 
Odeioa    ...       90  38 

(-'nidus  .        •        .        .  400 

Deloa  ....  ITS 

Dramyasus,  or  Joaonina  .  440 
Ephesus  ....  000 
Epidaums    ....  870 

180 


804 
180 


Hercuianeum  •  •  . 
Hierapolis  .... 
Laodioea,  Cheat  Theatfe 
Limyn  .... 
Manthieia  •  .  ,  • 
Miletus  .... 

Myra  

Ni'copolls  (in  Epin  s  I 
Orange  (scena  only  remaininxb  336 

n.  wide,  114  ft.  hi^)  . 
Patara        ....  205 
Perga  ..... 
Phellns        ....  400 
Pol  a,  about  ....  200 


474 
300 
380 


7» 

240 
85 

lOiowsof  seata. 
100 

lao 

not  known 
not  known 
224 

lao 


90 

flSiDiworsMda. 


destroyed  1080,  bat  pbtn  prwemd  by  Scaaaoizi) 


68 


Pompeii 

Pompeiopolis  .  , 
Rome,  theatre  MareeOua 

Satdes  .      •  .  ■ 

Selinus  (in  Cilicta)  . 

Sicyon        .  .  . 

Side      .        ,  .  , 

Sparta  .       •  .  . 

Stratonicea  .  .  • 
Svracuae 

Tauromeninra  . 

Teos  .  .  .  . 
Tralles 


100 
210 
017 


62 
188 
178 
108 

114 

313  100 
890  120 
408  217 
800  106 
440 

aao  widlhofseenaias 

285  70 
540  150 
Of  some  of  these  theatres  scarcely  anything  remains, 
little  more  than  their  general  bhape  and  extent  being  now 
distinguishable ;  accordingly  the  statements  of  their  dimen* 
sions  are  not  to  be  strictly  relied  upon,  though  they  an 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  estimkte  Hmr  comparative  Bze. 

Fortunately  the  antient  theatre  was  not  taken  as  a  model 
for  modem  structures  of  the  kind.  The  revival  of  thea- 
trical representations  took  place  before  anythinfj  was 
known  relative  to  tlud  brancfi  of  architectural  arclia;ology, 
and  under  very  different  cireiuust.ances.  Dramatic  enter- 
tainmenta  were  then  either  pardy.religiouSi  and  performed 
within  churches,  convents,  and  collegea;  or  were  acted  for 
the  amusement  of  nrinccs  and  nobles  on  occasions  of  state 
and  (Mivity.in  haJts  merely  tem|>orarily  fitted  up  forthat 
purpose;  consequently  spacious  and  jiemianent  stnictures, 
as  public  theatres,  were  not  reejuired  until  long  altervsards, 
when  the  drama  had  become  a  distinct  profession.  In  the 
meanwiiile  a  t:utc  for  scenic  display  had  developed  itself, 
which  required  a  ver)  diflerent  arr&nj^ement  of  the  stage 
and  its  apparatus  from  that  of  the  antienta.  Lnpeiiiect  aa 
they  were  in  many  respects,  the  dianudie  pageants  and 
recitations  performed  before  Leo  X.  were  •  got  up'  with 
great  ma^nincence,  and  s^me  of  thegreatejst  artists  were 
employed  upon  the  decorations;  among  otherK  Baldassare 
Peruzzi  [FERuaxi],  whose  skill  in  arehilecture  and  per- 
spective carried  soeac-painting  almost  to  perfection  at 
once.  Even  in  the  pfeoedimr  century  dramatic  exhibit 
tions  had  been  prodoeed  at  noienoe  in  a  style  then  un- 
precedentMl:  Md  weaie  toU  that tte flnt IlaUin tMe 
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WIS  one  erected  in  that  city  by  Bernardo  Buontalenti  in 
1861 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  nav«  be«n  a  {>ublic  theatre, 
nor  could  it  have  been  very  spacious,  as  it  now  forms 
merely  a  saloon  in  the  boilding  called  the  Ufizi.  Theatreti 
•n  the  present  sj-stem  were  not  built  until  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century :  just  before  which  time  en  at<- 
lempt  had  been  made  to  restore  the  form  of  the  antient 
theatre  and  statue,  with  the  perninnent  arehiteetunil  sceiia 
and  its  entrances,  by  Palladio,  wliose  eelebniled  Teatro 
OUmpico  at  Vic-enza  is  one  ol'  lliosc  tluiitj*  which  have 
rained  a  traditional  reputatinn  tar  beyond  their  real  merits. 
Admired  at  fint,  because  then  !iU{>enorto  anything  of  tfae 
kind,  it  Iws  oontiDUfld  to  be  adiiiiied  atnce.  pertly  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  ohameter  attached  to  it,  which  few  care  to 
dispiife  ;  and  j)artly  perliaps  on  acconnt  of  its  singiilarity. 
and   because  it  snows  th\'  peculiarities  of  the  untieiit 
theatre.    By  no  means  however  is  it  a  very  accurate  imi- 
tation, thoueh  its  chief  merit  lies  in  bein^  a  mere  imitatiua ; 
it  is  semi-elliptical  instead  of  semicircular,  with  the  stage 
on  the  longer  axis  of  the  ellipie ;  whefcfoce  it  looks  too 
mndi  aqoeeied  up  one  way,  and  tttetehed  oat  the  other, 
and  produces  the  (iame  kind  of  disagreeable  effect  a.s  would 
arise  from  plaeinij  the  stajjc  ou  the  lonsfer  side  of  a  paral- 
lelogram of  the  same  extent  (96  X  45  feet ).   It  ih  said  that 
ihi  space  to  which  the  architect  was  restricted  compelled 
him  to  adopt  that  form,  yet  it  hardly  appears  so  from  the 
Dublished  plan?  of  the  building,  for  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  show  how  a  aemicarde  might  have  been  brought  in. 
With  regard  to  the  scena,  for  which  unlimited  admiration 
k  claimed,  nothing  can  be  more  tastele^:  it  abounds 
in  almost  a.s  many  architectural  barbarisms  and  solecisms 
m  couid  well  be  biouiilit  together.    Even  Itohert  Adam 
spoke  of  it  as  mere  'gingerbread;'  and  another  architect. 
Woods,  sap, '  The  scene,  which  is  the  part  most  admired, 
borders  upon  trumpery    and  that  although  tht  bmldinj;  '  is 
too  celebrated  to  be  omitted,  for  him  it  might  have  uept 
in  oblivion.*  It  ie  not  however  so  much  the  eeena  or  fiie* 
ciata  itself,  as  the  avenues  seen  beyond  it  through  the 
centre  arch  and  other  openings  which  attract  notice,  and 
have  been  extolled  by  some  as  greatly  superior  to  the 
'flimsy'  painted  decorations  upon  canvas  used  in  modem 
theatres.   Those  avenues  represent  as  many  streef.s,  the 
ikonfai  of  the  boildinga  being  modelled  or  carved  in  relief, 
and  attempted  to  be  shown  in  perspective  by  the  floor  and 
ceiling  sloping  very  much  upwards  and  downwards,  and 
the  other  horizcmtal  lines  accordm£;ly,  and  by  the  passages 
themselves  being  narrower  at  the  further  end.    'the  con- 
trivance is  puenlc  at  the  best  ;  and  instead  of  being  more 
deceptive  or  natural  tliati  painted  scenery,  the  imitative 
]|enpeetive  becomes  distorted  when  viewed  from  any  other 
■toMlon  than  the  centre  of  the  theatre  and  the  levefof  the 
sfaf^.   It  is  also  difficult  to  understand  how  Ume  narrow 
enclosed  passages  could  have  been  properly  lighted  at  the 
time  of  a  perforniance  ;  and  although  they  are,  in  stage 
language, '  practicable,'  hardly  could  they  liHve  been  made 
use  of,  at  leai.t  not  for  their  whole  extent,  because  at  their 
further  end  an  actor  would  appear  gigantic.   This  struc- 
ture is  nevertheless  entitled  to  notice  as  an  example  of  a 
very  defective  and  faulty  system,  and  because  it  has  been 
frequently  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  reooBunooding, 
on  the  imposing  authority  of  tne  naoieof  PaUadio,  what 
ought  not  to  be  imitated. 

Wc  are  not  aware  of  more  than  one  other  attempt  to 
revive  the  antient  tlieatre  in  all  ita  strictness,  which  was 
that  built  in  1588  atSabbionetta,  for  the  Duke  Vespasiano 
Gonxaga,  by  Scamond,  who  completed  the  Teatro  OUm- 
pico after  nlladio^  drath.  Temania,  who  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  structure,  speaks  nf  it  as  then  no  longer  reniain- 
insr ;  but  Tiraboschi  points  thi»  out  a.s  a  lui&take,  saying 
that  the  building  still  existed,  though  very  much  out  of 
repair.  How  far  the  theatre  at  Sabbionetta  differed  from 
that  at  Vicenza  in  aixe,  Temanza  has  not  stated ;  but  it  was 
superior  to  the  latter  in  its  plan,  the  spectatmv  being  semi- 
eircular,arKi  the  orchestra  somewhat  more.  Tlierewaslike- 
Mrise,  as  at  Vicenza,  a  Corinthian  loggiaor  colonnade  around 
the  upper  part  above  the  seats,  but  in  much  better  taste, 
all  the  intercolumii-s,  except  one  at  each  end  i  it  iining 
a  niche,  being  open;  whereas  in  the  other  bujkling  the 
centre  intercolumns  are  closed.  Yet  whatever  improve- 
ment Scamozzi  may  have  made  upon  bis  predeeewor's 
nork  in  these  respects,  he  attempted  none  whna  it  was 
■MMit  of  all  waated,.but  copied  tfae  pemaoent  aoena,  vrith 
its  wfaAnes  of  mock  perspective  in  laUet  We  do  not  say 


that  the  antient  theatre  offers  nothing  for  imitation,  <x  I 
capable  of  being  applied  to  modern  oue^.  On  the  <x^  \ 
trary,  the  generw  form  of  the  spectaiory  is  the  most  tif 

f;ant  and  commodious  that  can  be  devised the  abwMST 
ay  in  adoptin{;.  togetlier  with  that,  the  antient  scene  lad 
stage,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  ill-contriv«<i.  dt . 
fective,  and  inconvenient.  In  fact  the  antient  mode!  sup- 
plies no  stasre  at  all  in  comjiaiison  with  w  hat  i.-,  no«  rr- 
(piired  for  one,  but  merely  a  proaceiuum  ;  and  »uch  i:ran; 
MV'Hf.with  merely  a  stationary  architectural '  drop'  [Sci>i- 
Fainting],  would  answer  eveiy  purpose  of  dramatic  tt.  ' 
presentation,  just  as  well  as  tlw  Logeion  of  the  Gred^  I 
the  Pulpitum  of  the  Romans,,  and  Pallsdio's  *clsmnt'  ■■ 
arcMtectnnd  background,  which  will  not  endun  tbt 
slightest  comparison  with  the  drop-scene  at  Covi-nt  Gi.  jtrt. 
For  the  plan  of  a  complete  theatre,  the  muUeru  slit^e.  w^) 
it.s  extensive  and  complex  scenery  and  mechanism,  ahoai: 
be  combineil  \n  ith  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  totkr.: 
«>ectator)',  though  not  without  very  considerable  moi- 
flcation.  This  was  done  by  Qoareoghi  in  the  Theatic  d 
the  Heradtage  at  8t  Petemnirf ;  in  another  printr 
theatre  in  Prince  Besl)orodko's  palace,  and  in  a  design  k 
a  public  theatre  intended  to  be  erected  at  Bassiino.  Aft*: 
all,  such  plan  and  i!is])o'-ition  of  the  seats  arc  by  no  irtits 
well  adapted  tor  a  modem  public  tiieatre  and  nxixvd  tj- 
dience  :  unless  many  inconveniences  were  to  be  submitted 
to,  great  loss  of  nace,  or  what  would  be  considered  aicli. 
would  be  incunea,  and  the  number  of  spectators  wooM  be 
much  leas  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  '  hoo^ '  l>I 
stage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  form  of  the  antient  tbeatt 
maybe  applied  to  a  concert -room  with  such  vei^' *li£ht 
alteration,  that  it  is  rather  sur])risinfir  it  fthould  not  h»it 
been  taken  .ts  a  model  forj)ubiic  rooms  of  the  kind.  Thrx 
a  permanent  scena,  either  of  painted  or  real  architectu». 
behind  the  orchestra  and  singers,  would  be  appro{ffiste,&e- 
causa  not  intended  to  have  any  immediate  referwee  to  Ibt 
performance  itself. 

In  claiming  a  decided  superiority  for  the  modem  theatre 
over  that  of  the  antient*,  we  i«peak  only  asreganlslhe  re*p«- 
tive  systems ;  and  as  Ugoni,  in  his  Life  of  Milizia,  •ibKPrs. 
to  prefer  the  Grecian  theatre,  with  all  its  incoarewcsRS 
ana  the  awkward  expedients  resorted  to  in  it,  as  bdiif  of 
more  claaacal  and  dignified  character  than  our  own  conyS'  I 
ratively  small  and  fragile  yet  greatly  improved stmdumcf 
the  kind,  is  to  ^vish  to  limit  art  and  m  lenee  within  thu" 
first  Iwunds.  Tlure  certainly  was  ijood  reason  at 
time  for  exclaiming  a<iain'>t  modern  theatrical  arcliiVi  'at 
as  very  defective  in  regard  to  the  audience  portion  ot  'Jte 
'  house.'  Till  within  a  comparatively  late  period,  Maiedf 
any  atudv  was  bestowed  on  beauty  and  cooveoicDec  a 
plan.  Im  accommodations  were  hardly  so  good  ss  Ibse 
in  many  veiy  ordinaiy  playhouses,  where  for  vuA  of 
space,  there  are  no  other  seats  than  what  directly  face  the  | 
sta^e.  The  'house'  was  UMially  an  obiotiiT.  either  re\-1- 
angulaf  ur  ellipticn.!,  si.)  thai  ttii;  greater  pail  of  the  auii:- 
ence,— at  least  those  in  the  boxes, — were  placed  quite  on 
the  sides.  Where  the  *  house'  contracted  towanU  the  prs- 
scenium,  as  was  frequently  tbe  case,  the  side-boxe» 
actually  turned  from  the  slige ;  aad  whether  such  «w 
the  ease  or  not,  they  were  allowed  to  eneraarh  upon  fbr 
sta^re  it.seir  in  such  manner,  that  uhen  the  actoiN  lutvan^eJ 
to  the  front  of  the  stage  or  beyumi  the  line  of  tht-  eurtlic. 
they  may  be  said  to  have  mingled  with  the  audience,  tni 
those  in  the  boxes  on  the  avant-tcene  wert*  actually  be- 
hind them.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  plans  and'otbar 
drawings  of  them,  the  two  principal  theatres  in  Loodeo 
were,  even  tern  than  a  century  ago,  both  as  incoovcaiMl 
and  as  ugly  .xs  can  well  bp  imagined.  The  approach*^ 
too,  u.sod  formerly  to  be  exceetlingly  bad  ;  not  only  mtsn 
and  inconvenienf,  but  in  many  places  most  dangerou*)} 
narrow.  Such  is  strikingly  the  case  in  most  of  the  iso- 
dem  Roman  theatres,  for  instead  of  tlic  box-coiridors  foi- 
lowing  the  curve  of  the  '  bouae,'  and  beios  of  the  teat 
width  throughout,  they  are  eo  eontiaeted  tmere  the  edicr 
is  widest,  that  more  tKan  two  penons  cannot  pass. 

Very  great  reforms  have  now  taken  place,  yet  there  » 
still  room  forfurdu  r  i i:iprovement.s.  obvious,  though  no? 
likely  to  be  adopted  so  long  an  it  is  considered  a  maltfr 
of  course  that  the  space  before  tbe  curtain  must  be  maiif 
to  contain  as  many  penons  as  can  possibly  be  packed  into 
it,  and  that  an  andlence  must  be  piled  up  around  th< 
whole  house  to  the  veir  ceiling.  We  do  not  say  tint 
modem  theatres  are  too  lofty ;  tbe  error  does  not  lie  tbeit 
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but  in  carrying  up  the  boxes,  tier  alter  tier,  lo  such  a 
preposterous  heieht  that  the  uppermost  box  «  several  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  curtain  or  stage-opeoings,  and  the 
back  leatA  of  the  upper-gallery  are  aenialtj  on  ft  level 
with  the  ceiling  over  the  pit.    Soch  toraitinilatioii  of 
diminutive  storiea  givee&enmded  appearance  to  the  whole, 
and  leaves  no  space  for  architectural  rtrrnmtion  around 
the  upper  part.    No  doubt  a  very  utrikihj,'  a.]jpearance  of 
a  different  kind  presenhi  itself  from  the  pit  and  from  the 
litaee,  when  the  house  is  entirely  tilted  to  the  very  top ; 
and  if  we  coiuider  merely  the  coup-d'ceil  Irom  nieh  points, 
it  may  be  allowed  to  be  imposing.   But  then,  as  regards 
th^  part  of  the  awfienee  who  occupy  the  upper  part  of 
the  house,  the  airangement  is  bad.  From  the  seats  which 
are  at  all  above  tile  level  of  the  top  of  the  curtain,  there 
ii  only  a  bird's-eye  view  of  tlie  sta^e  and  the  scenery,  and 
that  only  from  the  front  seats,  and  also  faeiiisi  tlie  stage, 
lor  from  those  on  the  side  of  it  it  is  impossible  at  that 
height  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  scene  or  even  the  actors, 
unless  when  they  come  forward  towards  the  foot-lights. 
There  ahould  be  no  aeaia  at  a  mater  height  than  miaway 
that  of  the  curtain,  or  the  level  of  what  ia  now  the  second 
tier  of  boxes  in  our  larg'e  theatres  ;  for,  asthr  se  t  i, cry  can 
be  painted  only  to  one  horizon, — generally  that  of  tlie 
-taare  itself, — its  perspective  effect  is  more  or  less  impaired 
when  it  is  seen  from  either  vcrymuch  above  or  below  that 
level.   No  leas  preposterous  is  the  practice  of  continuing 
the  ride-boxes  up  to  the  pnMeemnm,  and  sometimes  (as 
in  the  Opera-house  at  London)  quite  up  to  the  very  cm- 
tain,  so  that  there  is  no  proscenium  at  all,  unless  the 
space  on  the  floor  of  the  stage,  between  the  ciirtaiu  and 
foot-lights  can  be  so  called,    ^^^lile  those  so  seated  lose 
the  scenery  altogether,  they  have  the  disadvantage  of 
seeing  between  the  wings  on  the  side  opposite  them;  and 
although  the  positive  inconvenience  resulting  from  such 
arrangement  is  felt  only  hj  a  portion  of  the  audience,  the 
bod  effect  occaeioned  by  tt  oxtenjds  to  the  whole  theatre. 
Not  only  ought  tiiere  to  be  a  dSslinet  proaeenhim,  serving 
as  an  architectural  frame  to  the  stage  and  its  scenen', 
dividing  that  part  of  the  theatre  fh>m  me  rest,  but  it  ought 
to  be  of  much  amphr  proportions  than  are  now  given  it. 
It  should  extend  so  far  as  to  leave  some  intervaf-a  sort 
of  neatial  gnwiad"  between  the  curtain  and  the  boxes,  so 
as  to  lemove  the  nearest  spectator  in  them  to  a  tolerable 
diobutee  for  properly  viewing  the  stage  as  a  picture ;  for 
it  is  possible  to  be  as  inconveniently  new  the  stage  as 
distant  from  it.    Where,  in  order  to  contract  the  stage, 
or  to  render  the  pit  and  general  diameter  of  the  house 
coasidembly  greater  Uian  what  in  required  for  the  width 
of  the  curtain,  the  plan  is  made  to  approach  a  circle  (as 
in  the  case  in  nearly  evav  theatre  built  within  the  last 
twenty  years),  the  biincea  inould  be  confined  to  the  semi- 
circle facing  the  stage  ;  and,  so  far  from  being  a  blank,  the 
curved  space  on  each  side  between  them  ana  the  curtain 
might  be  made  to  contribute  very  much  to  the  architec- 
tural appearance   of  the  whole  house.    Tliis  would  not 
take  away  anything  from  the  pit,  and  if  it  materially  dimi- 
niiihed  tne  number  of  the  boxes  and  s«ats  in  tnem,  it 
would  be  only  where  there  ought  to  be  noUung  of  the 
kind.  The  baaiehing  of  boxes  Bom  such  situatioiis,  and 
maldng  also  no  more  than  two  tiers,  would  certainly 
rreatly  abridge  the  present  capacities  of  theatres:  a 
nouse  of  the  »ame  &ize  would  not  contiun  the  same  num- 
ber of  persons  as  at  present,  when  a  large  part  of  the 
audience  are  put  where  they  cannot  well  see  tne  perform- 
aaooi.  It  is  likelyt  HMMim,  to  be  directed  that  such  a 
ajileni  wooid  b«  too  vxftmhnt  stnee  a  kige  house  would 
bo  wquinte  for  a  compiMdively  moderate  andienee ;  but 
curtailments  might  very  well  be  made  elsewhere,  for  at 
present  the  whole  buikhng  is  frequently  very  much  larger 
and  more  costlythan  actual  neceasity  r(  quires,  the  '  house' 
itself,  be  its  dimensions  what  they  may,  taking  up  a  com- 
paratively small  area  of  the  entire  plan,  while  the  rest'  is 
occupied  by  stateljf  approaches  and  saloons,  which,  where 
•oonomy  rendered  it  expedient,  might  be  greatly  abridged, 
and  much  plainer  in  style,  and  soma  of  thim  omitted  to- 
gether aa  superfluous  appendages. 

In  some  of  the  mode;  u  l  ntinental  theatres,  the  pomp 
displayed  in  such  acces»a»)iy  parts  of  the  building  far  ex- 
ceeds anj'fhmg  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  In  that  at  Berlin, 
besides  seveiw  other  spacious  apartments,  is  a  music-saloon 
98  feet  high,  44  iride,  and  106  feet  in  length  in  iti>  upper 
part,  when  there  is  asenea  of  six  Ionic  columns  at  each 
F.C„No.l«& 


end;  the  whole  highly  decorated,  and  forming  one  of  Schin* 
kel'b  richest  pieces  of  interior  architecture.  The  theatre 
at  Miinich  has  two  .staircases  to  the  boxes,  with  flights  of 
marble  steps  13  feet  wide ;  and  beudes  two  saloons  for 
the  pidilie  (each  BZuSl  feet),  there  is  a  vaqr  nagnifioent 
one  oommunirating  with  the  royal  box— not  a  mere  ante> 
room,  but  what  would  be  termed  a  noble  room  even  in  a 

falace,  its  dimensions  being  4Gx44  feet,  and  2j  in  height. 
n  both  these  theatre>i,  and  in  that  of  Genoa,  the  royal  or 
state  box  is  itself  a  room  of  some  size,  about  15  by  IB  feet, 
more  or  less;  and  according  to  the  general  cu>tom  of  the 
continental  theatres,  this  box  (which  occupies  the  heiglit 
of  two  tiers,  and  is  adorned  with  caryatioco  in  Ikont)  is 
directly  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  fkcing  the  stage,  con- 
sequently in  the  very  best  situation  of  all ;  whereas  the 
situation  assigned  to  royal  visitors  in  our  theatres  is  tilnnwt 
tlie  very  w<jrst,  as  far  as  seeing  the  stage  and  the  jier- 
formancc  is  concenied. 

In  regard  to  the  form  of  the  '  house,'  a  decided  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  of  late  years ;  and  the  circular  plan, 
or  one  appioacbing  to  it  («ther  extended  bv  the  curtain 
being  a  tangent  to  the  eiiele  or  somewhat  Myond  it,  or 
reduced  by  llie  curtain  intersecting  and  forming  a  chord  to 
the  segment,,  may  now  be  con^dered  the  one  established 
as  being  the  most  pleasing  and  commodious — that  which  is 
best  adapted  for  affording  a  distinct  view  of  the  stage  to 
the  majority  of  the  audience.  But  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  being  the  best  form  in  regard 
to  hearing.  In  fact,  the  sdmco  of  acoustics  is  not  yet 
brought  to  exactnes^s  tm  regards  practical  purposes  in 
building:  it  is  easy  enough  to  ascertain  beforehand  how 
m»-:h  oi  the  stage  will  be  visible  from  different  parts  of 
the  theatre,  but  not  so  what  will  be  the  result  as  to  sound, 
since  that  will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circunisfaiu  es, 
some  of  them  counteracting  each  other,  and  not  every  one 
of  them  to  be  guarded  against  or  foreseen.  The  shape  of 
the  house  is  but  one  of  them  out  of  many :  aneh  will  also 
depend  upon  size,  much  upon  the  depth  of  tiie  boxes  and 
galleries,  and  also  upon  accidental  ana  .such  trivial  matters, 
that  any  defect  or  advantage  so  occasioned  is  not  likely  tc 
be  traced  to  them.  Here  the  chief  guide  is  experience ; 
and  experience  seems  at  present  to  be  in  favour  of,  at 
least  not  at  all  against,  tlie  circular  form ;  for  the  new 
theatres  at  Mayenr  o  Dresden,  and  other  places  wbeic  A 
has  been  adopted,  aic  said  to  be  perfectly  aatisfhctory  in 
regard  t  i  (lie  actors  being  distinctly  heard  in  ever)-  part. 

\Vhiie  ill  their  internal  embelluhment  and  fitting  up 
theatres  afford  vety  great  scope  to  the  architect,  though 
not  so  much  as  they  might  do,  they  also  afford  opportunity 
for  accomplishing  much  in  regard  to  characteristic  exter- 
nal design.  Magnificent  as  are  the  exteriors  and  fagades 
of  the  thsatresatBt.  Petenburg,  Berlin,  Miinich,  Uordeaux. 
and  Nantes,  with  their  porticos  and  colonnades,  there  is 
nothing  in  them  that  very  clearly  expresses  their  particular 
purpose,  because  notl  iitiLc  that  corresponds  with  or  indicates 
the  form  of  the  '  homse  itself  within.  Moller,  we  believe, 
waa  the  first  who  made  the  internal  plan  discover  itself 
from  without,  by  making  the  auditory,  at  least  the  comdors 
and  saloon  surrounding  it,  project  out  as  a  qMOkms  scni- 
ciicle,  in  the  ftjade  of  the  theatre  at  Mayenee.  Ihe  same 
Ibrm  of  exterior  has  been  given  by  Semper  to  the  new 
theatre  at  Dresden,  which  b  also  wmarkaole  tot  the  dia* 
play  it  makes  of  sculpture. 

After  all  it  is  the  stage  itself,  with  it.s  nmlii furious  con- 
trivances and  complex  mechanism,  its  scenery  and  pictorial 
effects,  which  manifest  the  extraordiiMuy  perfection  to 
which  the  modems  have  carried  the  soenie,  if  not  the  dia- 
maHe  art ;  nor  can  vre  exclude  the  latter,  unless  we  ehocee 
to  blot  out  the  name  of  Shakspere.  It  does  not  enter  into 
our  purpose  however  to  speak  of  stage  mechanism,  which 
ia  a  subject  and  study  by  itself,  and  not  otherwise  connected 
with  theatres  and  their  architecture  than  as  being  made 
use  of  in  the  former.  Those  who  seek  for  information  of 
the  kind  will  meet  with  many  plates  showing  the  stage 
construction  and  mechanism  of  Plymouth  theatre,  VH 
Foulstone's  'Public and  Private  Buildings ;'  and,  withmoia 
genera]  and  complete  rastructions,  in  Stephenson's  wmk 
on  the  machinery  of  theatres.  N.  itl  i  r  can  we  make  any 
additions  here  to  what  has  been  alreatly  said  on  the  subject 
of  Scknk-Painting  \\e  will  only  observe  that  veiy 
great  improvements  and  numerous  contrivances  for  pro* 
ducing  stage  aiMl  seeaio  effects  had  been  introduced  into 
thaatresat  ua  oonnKMeneat  of  tha  seventeenth  eeatuiy* 
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Sovt  ml  theatre*,  aU  mere  -  !?»  worthy  of  notice,  have 
be«a  erected  within  the  present  century,  but  are  omitted 
in  the  table,  Rs  we  cannot  specify  the  respective  dimen- 
MMM.  The  subjoined  Ivt  of  them,  with  their  nchitects' 
luuDce,  may  however  be  umAiI 

Brescia;  Canonica. 

Feirara;  Ant.  Fosohini. 

FUmnee*  Teatro  G  I'  io'  i :  rri  i-;,  <\p]  Tlcmo,  1817. 

„       Theatre  alter  antient  plan ;  Anton.  Cofizzi. 
Mantua;  Canonica. 
Trento ;  Ducati,  1823. 
Baden;  Weinbrenner. 

Breslau ;  Langhaoa.  opened  November,  IMl. 
Cannstadt ;  Ludw.  Zanth,  bmn  1830. 
Carlsrahe ;  Weinbrenner*  180y-8> 

Coblentx;  Von  Krahe. 
Darmstadt;  Moller  and  He?er,  iHlg-lO. 
Gotha:  Semper,  1837-0.   Opened  May.  IWO. 
Munich,  Isar-thor  Th. :  Dericoyen,  1811. 
St .  Peteralmra ;  Alexandiunlqr  Theatre ;  Bom.  Opened 
Aufipust,  18x2. 

THEATRE.  Before  the  reism  of  Elixabeth  theatrical 
representations  appear  to  liave  been  subject  to  no  letral 
restraint  beyond  fne  liability  of  those  who  conduct  ed  them 
to  the  vagrant  laws.  Until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
eeatviytjplayemwere  ahnqnattaofaed  to  the  establishment 
either  or  the  court  or  of  sonie  weilthjr  talyect,  whoae 
badge  and  Jiveiy  they  wore,  and  whoae  laperintendenee 
wa.s  presumed  to  control  any  excesses  which  might  be  in- 
jtirious  to  the  pulilic  ;  but  when  their  services  were  not 
required  by  those  to  whoni  they  especially  belonged,  it  was 
usual  for  such  peiWHU  to  wander  about  the  country,  exhi- 
biting their  pcifliiuances  for  gain,  and  tlius  becoming 
atroUoa,  and  even  niendicents.  Inthere^of  Heniy  VII. 
an  hMtnce  is  reeotded  of  a  fpalnity  given  by  Aat  king  to 
•ome' players  that  bek'£red  by  the  way.'  The  chief  re- 
strictions to  which  such  persons  were  liable  previously  to 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth  in  which  they  were  expri 
mentioned,  were  measures  of  police  for  preventing  tumults 
and  breaches  of  the  peace  by  the  assemblage  of  lanre 
Dumbers  of  people  at  their  representatiooi.  OoceaonaUy 
however  these  popular  exhibitions  attnurted  the  animad- 
version of  the  government  by  holding  upmatten  of  etate 
to  public  censure  or  ridicule.  Thas  in  ISS6,  when  the 
unpopular  marriage  of  Queen  ^lary  with  PhiKp  of  8pain 
had  created  threat  cxcitenKiit  tbronirhoiit  the  country,  the 
council  direct  the  attention  of  tlie  kird  president  of  the 
North  to  *  certain  lewd  persona  naming  themselves  to  be 
servants  of  Sir  Francis  LakCt  Md  wearing  his  livery  or 
badge  on  their  sleeves,  have  wandered  about  tbeee  north 

Sarts,  and  representing  certain  plays  and  inteirludes  re- 
ectine  on  the  (jueen  and  her  con'Hirt  and  the  formalities 
of  the  mas*.'  i  Strype  s  ICcdrgutstical  Mrrnoriu/f,  vol.  iii., 
Appendix,  p.  1K5.}  Kxcosscs  of  a  similar  character,  oc- 
curring at  tiie  becrinninif  of  the  following  reign,  and  di- 
rected against  the  Protestant  religion,  were  checked  by  the 
•tat  1  JQizn  e.  2»  a.  8,  which  inflicted  a  penalty  of  100 
marici  upon  'penoni  who  in  plays  or  intcnudes  dedaied 
or  spoke  anything  in  derogatioo*  d^BftVing  Mr  despimg  of 
the  HooW  of  Common  Prayer.* 

But  althoui^h  pliyr  i^,  ns  such,  were  in  those  days  sub- 
ject to  no  general  letnii  restrictions,  it  is  probable  tuat  tlie 
practice  of  granting  licences  from  the  crown  to  such  per- 
sona prevailed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  ap> 
pears  too,  from  a  cunous  paper  published  by  Attloac,  in 
hie '  aiUflrical  Aeepunt  of  the  IftgBih  «Hge»'  thrt  ia  tfa» 


reis^n  of  K]ir?Scth  strolling  player*,  though  beloneirur  t9 
some  great  person,  usually  applied  for  a  licence  to  tb 
local  authorities  of  any  town  in  which  they  meant  to  fxr- 
form.  •  When  phuwre  of  interiudes  come  to  the  ct^  «f 
Gloucester,'  says  tins deenmentf  *  the  manner  in,  as  in  olhir 
like  corporations,  that  they  first  attend  the  mayor  to  iofona 
him  what  nobleman's  servants  they  are,  and  so  to  r^t 
licence  for  their  public  playinp.'    'The  earliest  tluarrwi 
licence  from  the  crown  now  extant  is  that  Kraat«d  by 
Queen  Elisabeth,  i  n  l  :>74,  to  James  Burbage  and  four  oUms 
persona,  'servants  to  the  earl  of  Leicester/  which  cootHsi 
a  proviso  that  the  performances  thereby  authorised,  bebn 
they  are  publicly  represented,  shall  be  seen  and  allowed 
by  uie  queen's  master  of  the  revels;  a  stipulation  ana)(M:<u 
to  the  licence  of  the  lord  chamberlain  under  the  Tjcensia: 
.'Vct  at  'he  present  day.    These  licences  from  the  cn>"T. 
were  orig-inally  nothing  mora  than  authorities  to  itinentt. 
which  exempted  strolling  players  th>m  being  molested  \)j 
proceedings  taken  under  the  utws  or  proclamations  aeaiai 
vngrants,  and  also  SttMiseded  the  necessity  of  liceooesfrgsi 
loou  magistrates.  The  steinte  38  Elit.,  c.  4,  went  a  ^ft» 
farther,  and  by  implication  authorised  noblemen  to  hceiiK 
players,  liy  enacting  that  'all  common  player* of  interluii« 
wandering  abroatl,  other  than  jilayers  of  interludes  belong- 
ing to  any  baron  of  this  realm,  or  any  other  hoDooialNe 
personage  of  greater  degree,  to  be  authorised  to  pkf 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  arms  of  such  baton  or  per 
sonage,  should  be  adjudged  rogues  and  vagabonds.*  ftm 
statute  has  been  frequently  misrepresented  as  dcnouncia; 
all  playere  as  rogues  and  vagabond*  (Piynne's  Hi^in  - 
mastix ;  Howell's  Staie  TriaU,  vol.  iii.,  p.  567) ;  wherea»  i: 
is  obvious  that  the  enactment  applies  only  to  ttroiltaf 
players. 

Although  theatrical  representations  became  much  matt  ' 
general  in  the  rdgns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  no  k«k  ) 

were  expressly  enacted  ftir  their  regulation,  with  the  sinr-f  ! 
exception  of  th«  stat.  1  Car.  I.,  c.  1,  which  suppres&ed  th? 

Eerformance  of  '  interludes  and  common  plays*  upon  tir 
ord  s  Day.  An  ordinance  of  the  Lone  Parliament,  in  Itw' 
was  directed  to  the  suppression  of  all  stage-plays  and  r- 
terludes,  hut  though  occasi<H)aUy  enforced  with  mota 
rigour,  it  fiuled  to  abolish  these  entertainmcnta.  IHt  stt. 
12  Ann^  stAt.  2t  c.  23,  in  general  terms,  cla.<«ed  playen  d 
interludes  as  rogues  and  vagabonds ;  but  the  stat.  10  Gt«. 
11..  c.  28,  s.  1,  expounded  the  lormcr  statute  by  tnii;  :^.; 
that  'every  person,  who  shonUi  lor  hire,  sraiii,  or 
act,  represent,  or  perform  any  piny  or  other  t-ntertainnh  '  , 
of  the  stage,  or  any  part  therein,  if  he  shall  not  have  is*« 
legal  settlement  where  the  offence  should  be  committA|| 
without  authority  hy  patent  ihwi  the  King,  or  Jic«nc«  f^n 
the  Lord  ChamberUdn,  should  be  deemed  a  rogue  «'  - 
vagabond  within  the  stat.  12  Ann.'    But  this  provisjoa  > 
now  repealed  l)y  the  slat.  .">  Ge.o.  IV.,  c.  KJ,  and  ji'ayer^ » 
such,  whether  stationanp-  or  itinerant,  are  at  the  prci» ^ 
day  not  amenable  to  the  law  as  rogues  and  vaf&bo:-i> 
By  the  2nd  sectkaitf  the  above  statute,  10  Geo.  U..  c 
which,  with  the  exenitions  just  mentioned,  is  sti  J  r 
foil  operation,  and  ninns  nie  law  of  the  inctro{v.*4 
tan  theatres,  it  is  enacted  generHlly,  that  '  every  pe>'| 
who  sliall,  without  a  patent  or  licence,  act  or  perlaroi  it! 
entertainment  of  the  stase  for  hire,  gain,  or  re\\aid  ^'^S 
forfeit  the  sum  of  50/.'   Bv  the  3rd  secUoa  it  is 
that  <  DO  penon  shall  for  hire,  gain,  or  reward 
form,  o:  repreeettt  «oy  new  interlude,  tragedy,  oon^ 

opera,  play,  farce,  or  other  entartaimncnt  of  tt 

 ^  1.. — ^  ^  ^ 
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added  to  any  old  interlude,  tmi^edy,  comedy,  op«ra,  play, 
larce,  or  other  entcrtainnii  nl  of  the  stage,  or  any  new  pro- 
logue or  epilogue,  unk;^  a  true  copy  thereof  be  sent  to 
the  I^rd  Chaniberlain  of  the  King's  household  for  the 
time  being,  fourteen  (Uqw  at  the  least  before  the  acting, 
representing,  or  performing  thereof,  together  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  play-house  or  place  where  the  same  shall  be, 
and  the  time  when  the  same  is  first  intended  to  be  first 
acte<l,  represented,  or  performed,  signed  by  the  ma.ster  or 
manager.*   The  4th  section  authorizes  the  Lord  Chainljer- 
lain  to  prohibit  the  performance  of  any  thoatm  al  cnter- 
tainment,  and  subjects  the  persons  infringing  this  prohi- 
bition to  a  penalty  of  50/.  and  the  fmfeiture  of  their  patent 
or  licence.   The  5th  section  provides,  that  'no  person 
shall  be  authorized  by  patent  from  the  Crown  or  licence 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  act,  represent,  or  perform 
Inr  hire  or  reward  any  interlude,  tragedy,  comedy,  op«»ra, 
])lay,  fari-e.  or  other  entertainment  of  the  stage,  in  any 
partof  Great  Britain,  except  in  the  city  of  Westminster  and 
within  the  liberties  thereof,  and  in  such  places  where  the 
King  «haU  penonally  tmitt  and  during  mush  midenoe 
only.'  The  7th  seenon  nuietB,  that  *  if  may  intolude, 
tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  play,  farce,  or  other  entertain- 
ment of  the  Rtatre,  or  any  act,  scene,  or  part  thereof,  sliall 
be  acted,  represented,  or  performed  in  any  house  or  place 
where  wine,  ale,  beer,  or  oilier  liquors  shall  be  sold  or 
retailed,  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acted,  repre- 
ttnted»  and  perfondad  for  gain,  hire,  and  reward.'  Within 
a  fewyean  after  the  paanng  of  this  act  of  paifuunent,  the 
clause  which  restricted  the  power  of  erantinc:  patent-s  by 
(hu  Crown  to  theatres  within  the  city  of  Westminster  and 
places  of  royal  residence,  was  found  to  be  productive  of 
inconvenience  ;  and  special  mcim  of  parliament  were  passed 
exempting  several  large  towns,  in  which  'such  entertain- 
menta  were  deiired,  from  the^opawbon  of  that  clause,  and 
authoininf  the  King  to  grant  letteia  fbr  establishing  thea- 
tre.s  in  such  places.  Instances  of  statutes  of  t  his  kind  occur 
with  respect  to  Bath  in  stat.  8Geo.  III.,  c.  10 ;  with  respect 
to  Liverpool  in  the  stat.  11  Geo.  III.,  c.  16;  and  with 
rettpect  to  Bristol  in  Uie  &tat.  18  Geo.  HI.,  c.  8. 

A  further  relaxation  of  the  rule  established  bv  the  stat. 
10  G«o.  II.,  c.  28,  for  the  regulation  of  theatrical  perform- 
ances, was  effected  by  the  statute  8B  Geo.  III.,  c.  30,  in 
favour  of  ^acea  whion  could  not  be  expected  to  bear  the 
expense  or  a  special  act  of  parliament.  By  this  latter 
statute,  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  irenerai  or  (|uai-ter 
i^fssions  are  authorized  to  license  the  peifomiaiue  of  any 
sui'h  traeedies,  comedies,  interludes,  operas,  plays,  or  farces 
as  are  represented  at  the  pateut  or  iiceimid  theatres  in 
\Ve»tininster,  or  as  have  been  submitted  to  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, at  any  place  within  their  jurisdiction  not  within 
20  miles  of  Lonaon,  Westminster,  or  Edinburgh,  or  8  miles 
of  any  patent  or  licensed  theatre,  or  10  miles  of  the  king's 
ri'-^ideiice,  or  14  miles  of  either  of  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ibrd  orCambndf^e,  or  2  miles  of  the  OUtnaid  lioili  of  any 
place  having  peculiar  j.urisdiction. 

The  penalties  imposed  by  the  stat.  10  Geo.  c  28, 
being  Ibund  in  practioe  insufficient  to  pcaveut  tlie  per- 
fornumce  of  tlwatrieel  enteiteinments  without  licence,  and 
i^r«'at  evils  being  experienced  from  the  resort  of  the  lower 
Dixlers  in  London  to  such  entertainments,  the  lepi>lature 
ri  the  year  1831)  pave  ad  lit:  ;nal  powei>i  to  the  metropoli- 
tan police  for  ttieir  prevention.  By  the  4tith  section  of 
the  mkU  2  and  3  Vict.,  c.  47,  *  the  Commissioners  of  police 
ira  empowered  to  authorize  a  superintendent,  with  such 
xmBtftbleB  as  he  may  think  necessary,  to  enter  into  any 
laiiae  or  room,  kept  or  used  within  the  metropolitan  police 
tistrict,  for  stage-plajm  or  dramatic  entertainments  into 
vhich  admi».sion  is  obtained  by  payment  of  money,  and 
viiicli  is  not  a  licenced  tiieatre,  and  to  take  into  custody 
til  persons  who  shall  be  found  therein  without  lawful 
txcuae.'  The  same  clause  enacts  that '  every  person  keep- 
ng^  using,  or  kmwin^y  letting  any  houw  or  Other  tene- 
iii'nt  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  an  unlicenced 
heatre,  ahall  be  Kable  to  a  penalty  of  20/.,  or,  in  the  dis- 
retion  f  1';r  ma^iblrate,  may  be  committed  to  the  House 
,f  iCorrcction,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  tor  Xwo  calen- 
months;  and  every  person  perforniin? or  beinj^  therein 
ritboiat  lawful  excuse  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  forty 
tullixi«s.' 

It  may  be  desiiaUe  m  this  adielB  to  refer  to  a  statute 
'hicti  vras  passed  is  the  ycHinSfbr  the  protection  of  dra- 
intie  liteiiuypofwiy,  ndiitaidiplaeed  tnch  pffO|i^ 


upon  the  same  footing  as  the  copynght  of  published  books. 
The  stat.  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  15,  enacU  that  the  author  of 
any  tragedy,  comedy,  play,  opera,  farce,  or  an^  other  dra- 
matic piece  or  entertainment,  shall  have  as  his  own  pro- 
pertv  the  sole  libert^r  of  representing  the  same  at  aiqr  plaoe 
of  oramatie  cnteHainment ;  and  that  the  author  of  ai^ 
such  production,  published  within  10  years  before  the 
passing  of  the  act,  or  his  assignee,  shall,  from  the  time  of 
publication  until  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years,  and,  if 
the  author  be  living  at  tiie  end  of  tfiat  perit>d,  during  the 
residue  of  his  natural  life,  have  as  his  own  property  the 
sole  libertr  of  repreaenting  such  production.  The  infringe- 
ment of  thb  rij^  is  forbidden  under  a  penalty  of '  fortv 
shillings  for  every  unauthorised  representation  of  such 
production,  or  the  amount  of  tiie  Denefit  derived  fion 
such  representation,  or  of  the  injury  sustained  by  t/ie  author 
therefrom,  whichever  shall  be  thegreater  damages.* 

THKATREk  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  fce.  (Eroun 
Draha.I  ' 

THEATRE,  HINDU.  {BAmam  LawovAOB  and 
LmRartrRs.1 

THEBAIA.  rPARAMORPHIA.] 

TFIEBAID.  orTHEBATS  fti,j3atc,8C.  xwfw.  T^ebau  '.  ?irr 
nifies  the  territorv  or  district  belonpinjf  to  Thebes,  and  is 
consequently  applied  to  the  whole  terntorv-  subject  to  the 
city  01  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  [Thkbes  in  Ijoeotia.]  In  a 
similar,  though  a  much  wider  sense,  the  name  was  j^iven 
to  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt^  the  modem  Said,  of  which 
Thebes  was  the  pnncipal  city.  Hmtenritoiy  extended  IVoa 
TIermopolis  Magna  southward  as  far  as  the  fifbt  cataract^s  of 
the  iS'ile,  or  to  Philfs ;  or,  according  to  others,  as  far  a-s  Hiera 
Sicamina.  Tliis  irrcat  province  wjis,  according  to  Strabo 
(xvii.,  p.  787),  ori^nally  divided  into  ten  nomes  U'o^O  • 
Init  Pliny  (//«/.  Nat.,  v.  9)  enumerates  eleven,  and  others 
mention  fourteen — the  nonuw  Lvoopolitea,  Hypeeliotis, 
Aphroditopolitra,  TinHes,  Diospohtes,  Ten^to,  Pliatu- 
rites,  Hermonthites.  Apollinonolites,  Antaeopolites,  Pano- 

Solites,  fViptites.  Onibites,  anu  the  nomos  Dooecaachoenus. 
lespectiukT  the  nature  of  these  nomM  and  the  phyrioal 
features  of  the  Thebaid,  see  Egypt. 

THEBES  (eHfiat,  Hiebae).  Towns  uid  cities  of  this 
name  occur  in  several  parts  of  the  antient  world,  but  the 
two  which  are  most  renowned  in  history  are  the  ^iryptiaa 
and  the  Boeotian  Thebes,  of  which  we  sliall  speak  sepa- 
rately, and  subjoin  a  liist  of  the  other  places  of  this  name. 

Thkhks  IV  EoYPT,  in  the  Bible  called  IS'o,  or  No  Am- 
men,  was  situated  in  the  central  part  of  L'pper  Etr>'pt, 
whieh  derived  from  this  ci'y  the  name  of  Thebais.  [TriK- 
MAIO.J  This  citv  consisted  of  two  main  parts,  which  were 
divided  by  the  Nile,  one  occupying  the  eastern,  and  the 
other  the  wcetero  bank  of  the  river,  and  each  extending 
(h)m  the  rirnr  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  eneljsse  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  Tliis  g:it:antic  city,  whose  ruins  stil. 
excite  astonishment,  was  lielieved  to  be  the  most  antient 
town  of  Egypt,  and  the  orii,'inal  metropolis  of  Ep^-pt.  Ita 
foundation  war,  ascribeti  by  some  to  Osiris,  who  named  it 
after  his  mother  (Diotlorus  Sic.  i.  15),  and  by  others  to  the 
last  Idng  of  the  house  of  Busiris,  (Diodorus  Sio.,  L  4ft.) 
Aeeofdin^  to  other  anUtorittes,  Thebes  was  an  ISthiopfaui 
colony.  Its  original  circutiiference  i.s  staled  to  have  been 
140  stadia.  Ita  most  flourishinij  period  appears  to  have 
been  about  1600  b.c.,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  all  Eirvpt. 
and  when,  accordinc;  to  Herodotus  and  Aristotle,  the  whole 
countr)  of  Egypt  bore  the  name  of  Thebes  (e^i3«). 
During  that  penod*  which  probably  comprises  several  oen- 
turiee,  ThebM  wia  tiie  residence  of  the  Egyptian  Idngi. 
whose  tombs  are  still  extant  in  the  rocks  on  the  western 
side  of  the  city,  and  extend  even  to  the  borders  of  the 
desert.  (Strabo,  xvii  ,  p.  816,  ed.  Casaub.)  Homer  (//iW, 
ix.  381,  Sec.)  speaks  of  the  splendour.  STPatness,  and  wealth 
of  Thebes,  and  calls  it  •  tne  city  with  a  hundred  cate-s, 
each  of  which  sent  out  bvo  hundred  men  with  horses  and 
chariots.  During  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Persiana 
under  Cambyses,'  Thebes,  like  other  towns,  suffered  ve^ 
severely,  especially  the  private  dwellings,  which  were  Inr 
the  most  part  constructed  of  wood,  while  the  great  arctu- 
tectural  works  defied  the  flames  much  m  they  have 
defieti  the  slower  influence  of  time.  (Diodorus  Sic,  i.  -Uj; 
Herodotus,  iii.,  IB;  Pliny,  IIi«t.  Nat.,  xxxvLO.;  After 
this  catastrophe  the  city  appears  never  to  have  recovered 
her  former  greatness.  Dunng  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies 
when  the  seat  ofgovemment  WM  In  dia  mifliem  exfetcniljr 
if  ttif  ecnnl^*  liiwbes  ippem  lo  ]»Te  bom  ii«[|^Mlid  1^ 
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file  EfTyptiaii  kin^n.    la  ihu  mga  o(  Ptolemy  Lalbyius, 
•liout  u.c.  86,  it  revolted,  and  after  a  uet^e  of  three  years 
it  was  taken  and  plundered  bf  the  Grceki.   At  early  as 
the  I  ime  oi  Strabo,  when  its  name  Ibdw*  had  been  changed 
by  the  Greeka  into  Dioepolia        id^a  IKflipOilta  MlH^ 
that  is,  the  great  city  of  Jove),  and  the  omwit  of  (be  city, 
which  could  stili  be  tnu-cd,  amounted  to  eighty  sfatlia,  thi' 
place  connived  of  a  number  ot  vilUigo,  and  wiiat  remaiUi^ 
of  the  aiiticnt  city  consijited  chiefly  of  temples.  Under 
the  Homan  dominion  somethini^  appcaia  to  have  been  done 
to  restore  or  jprca«rre  the  venerable  city ;  but  new  cala- 
mttiM  brake  m  upoii  it  wtun  QuUamitf  ms  iatfoduoad 
into  Upfw  Eff!^  aiMl  the  ChriftiMU  in  tmir  wHi^^ 
destroyed  and  app-n^^rr  tod  to  themselves  as  imu  h  as  they 
could  of  the  works  oi  Ihe  antient  idolaters.     At  prese  nt 
the  »ite  of  the  eity  in  oc-eupied  by  four  prmcipal  villages, 
Luxor  and  Camac  on  ttie  eastern,  and  Goumou  and  Medi- 
net-Abou  on  the  western  aide  of  the  river.   The  building 
snd  sculptures  still  extant  are  the  moat  antient  of  any  that 
exwt  to  Ef^^ypt.  and  an  the  b«4  •nd  most  jf^enmne  speci- 
mens of  Egyptian  art  and  arehitfotTtre,  for  we  have  ever)' 
reason  to  believe  that  by  (ar  tiie  greatest         of  them 
were  executed  before  Egjpt  liad  vet  experienced  the  in- 
fluence oi  the  Greeiis,  that     lung  before  the  i'^i-bian  inva- 
sion, (bx:.  525.)   The  ruins,  chiefly  conaistinf:  of  temples, 
colossi,  sphinxes,  and  obeli^(&,  occupy  nearly  tlie  whole 
extent  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  space  of  six  miles  from 
east  to  west ;  and  on  the  fi  i-ffiera  me,  where  the  rutmi  of 
the  city  end,  there  begins,  as  it  were,  the  city  of  the  dead, 
the  lombs  in  the  roeks,  with  their  paintings,  vhieh  are  still 
as  frcih  aj»  if  tljey  liad  been  iniuie  onl)  a  few  davM  atro.  For 
an  aeeount  of  these  nmaiiis,  see  the  artieleis  Egypt, 
Carnak,  Ltrxoa;  and  more  especially  the  British  Museum, 
*  Svyptian  Antiquitiesi,'  i  vols. ;  and  Wilkiiiaoa^  *  Topo- 
iy  of  Tbebei,'  in  bia  work  '  On  the  M aaoOT  tad  Oi»- 
I  oftiie  Antient  Ef^yptians,'  chap.  v. 
Thebes  in  Bui^otia,  one  of  tht;  most  antient  and  most 
important  cities  of  Greeee,  wuji  mluated  lu  the  plain  be- 
tween Lake  Hylicc  on  the  north,  and  a  range  of  low  iiii!-, 
on  the  south.  The  Acropolis  of  the  city,  built  upon  an 
nunaiM  in  this  plain,  wa.s  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Fhamiciana  under  Cadmus,  whence  it  was  called  Cadmea 
(Katfuia ;  Strabo,  ix.,  p.  401 ;  Pausanias,  ix.  5,  1 ;  Ste- 
phanus  Byx.,  s.  v.  fial/ula).    Around  this  citadel  the  eity  , 
arose  at  a  later  time,  and  wa^  bo  iliJtposed.  tliat  tiie  greater 
portion  of  it  occupied  the  part  north  of  the  citaih'l.  Acconl- 
log  to  an  antient  legend,  the  city  waji>  lortihed  by  Zuthos, 
•nd  Amphion,  the  wonderful  IjTc-player,  who,  by  his 
music,  made  the  stones  move  and  form  tne  walls  round  the 
city.    ( Pauaanins,  ix.  5,  4,  &c. ;  Homer,  Odyu.,  xi.  202, 
&e.)   Previous  to  the  Trojan  war  the  city  waa  destroyed 
by  the  Epigoni,  that  is,  the  descendants  of  the  seven  Ar- 
jsrivc  heroes  who  h:ul  been  defeated  by  the  Thelxms.  and 
from  tliis  destruction  if  di>es  not  appear  to  have  recovered 
before  that  war,  tu.  it  took  no  part  m  tlie  expedition  airaitiht 
Trov>   la  the  time  of  Homer  however,  who  (-all8  it  -  a  eity 
Wim  seven  getes  (lTT&xv\ot),'  and  i^vea  it  the  attribute  of 
t^ft^pfof,  on  account  of  the  cxtenave  plain  which  formed 
ill  larritory,  it  appears  to  have  Mfain  be«n  in  » iloundimf 
condition.    The  name-,  of  the  se'ven  gates  of  Tlielx.'.-;  are 
still  prr.s<!r\'ed  in  /Eit^hx  ins  Pausanias,  Apoilodurui>,  aiid 
Statms.    In  li^')  Hx\  Thebes  wjls  destroyed  a  second  time, 
by  Alexander  the  Great.   On  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Macedonia  it  had  revolted,  and  attempted  to  shake  off 
the  Macedonian  yoke.   Of  the  lower  city  nothing  waa  left 
on  this  oocaaion  except  the  gates,  the  temples,  and  the 
house  of  Pindar  the  poet :  6000  inhabitants  were  killed, 
and  30.000  sold  as  slaves.  Cossander  retmilt  the  city  in  u.c. 
316,  with  the  generous  aid  of  the  Athenian-^,  Mcwenians, 
and  Megalopolitani.  (Pausuiiaa,  ix.  7.)  The  city  suffered 
a  third  time  in  b.c.  291,  under  Demetrius  PoHorcetea. 
(Plutarch,  Demetr.,  30.  &c.;   Diodonis  Sicul.,  Fntg-m., 
xxi.,  p.  ^3,  ed.  Bip.)  Dieaearchus,  whoaw'niebesa.bout 
this  time  or  shortly  after,  has  Iet\  us  an  intieieituig  deacnp" 
tion  of  it-  "Hus  city,  says  he.  is  about  aeveo^  ilndin  m 
circumference;  its  form  is  nearly  eirt^ular.  and  its  appear- 
ance itomewhat  gloomy.    It  i"^  pleutiiuily  provided  with 
water  and  pastures,  and  thi>  iraniens  aroonil  it  are  le  tter 
than  any  in  Qreece.    It  is  most  airrceable  in  summer,  on 
•ccount  of  the  plentiful  supply  of  cool  and  fresh  water, 
•ad,  the  beoutiAil  gankos :  in  winter  Imraver  it  is  very 
wlwwn>,  bMenae  it  ii  deitili^  of  tal,  aad  oxpoaed 
^  ioodi  ud  odd  Hindi.    M  thb  Mwp  hiw/lUb 


of  snow  were  frequent,  and  the  city 
1  Dieaeairhi  Mc>««emi,  (^inir  mptrt^uril. 
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Fubr.)  Its  populatitm  about  this  time  is  suppoaed  to  bnc 
been  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand.  Alt^r  Um  Km- 
dflliu  time  however  the  n\j  declined  still  more,  usd 
iblh  aeems  to  have  given  it  tu  hut  blow  by  Qepriviog  c 

of  half  "f  -  tin  limy,  which  he  .liisigned  to  tiie  DelpfLii.^- 
; Faus4ini;us,  i\.  7,  4y,  and  Slrabo  remarks  tliat  m  im 
time  it  had  scarcely  the  appearance  of  a  Mihige  w.,  f. 
4Uii,  ed.  Ca«>aul>.>.  lu  the  time  of  iPauaanias  Lite  cita«kl. 
then  called  Thebes,  was  still  inhabited,  but  the  lower  atj 
ma  entirely  abeodoocd ;  and  he  only  saw  the  walk,  gata, 
•nd  temples,  of  n^ieh  lie  gives  a  description,  "nieplaa 
which  now  occupies  tlie  antient  Cadmea  is  called  Tfii.1'^ 
or  Pheba,  and  in  Tiirkinh,  Stiva;  and  here,  ast  wdl 
the  surrounding  plain,  there  iire  many  remains  of  antient 
huUdiiDga,  scuJolurtak,  and  inscriptions.  The  inhabitaali 
of  antient  Theoes  were  distinguished  above  all  the  oths 
Greeks  for  nuticity,  fierceness,  and  passion.  Hence  g 
Thcban  was  always  ready  to  settle  any  dispute,  ather  witk 
a  fellow-citixen  or  with  a  foreigner,  bv  fighting  rather  tJua 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  Tm*  women  were  cele- 
brated fof  ttanr  gmtlwMN  and  h«Mify.  (DieMarchH.  m 
above.) 

In  early  titne^  Thcbe»  was  governed  by  kin|^  who  pky 
a  more  prominent  part  in  Uie  mythical  traditions  of  Qtiesc 
than  the  cliiefs  of  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Tkt 
last  of  these  kings,  Xaothinw  «••  slain  in  single  coaiM 
by  Andropumpiis.  After  thk  event  the  govemnent  <rf 
'Inebes  became  an  aristocracy,  or  rather  an  oligarcbj. 
(Pausanias,  ix.  5,  B.)  This  form  ol*  government,  althougt 
it  waa  frequently  reiitored  for  a  short  time,  gave  way  to  i 
democracy.  When  we  read  that  no  one  was  aUowed  to  hole 
any  pubbe  ofio*  iwless  he  had,  at  least  for  ten  yean,  wk 
been  eangad  ia  any  tiade»  thii  mle  aeenn  to  nCer 
to  the  oli^iirehie  penod.  (Aiistot.,  iWtY.,  iii.  3.  p.«0; 
vi.  4,  p.  201),  ed.  Gnittling.)  During  the  tim  .  f  the  Per- 
sian inva-sion,  the  government  i*  again  called  an  oiigarch| , 
l)ut  it  i.s  juided  tliat  this  w:u.  not  the  constitutioQ  Y\h.  r 
the  Thebaiut  had  inherited  from  their  latheia.  (Thucj- 
dides,  iii.  62 ;  Plutarch,  Ariatid.,  18.)  The  daBOCracy, 
wiiieh  moitliava  been  lealond  soon  after,  waa  a|pn  m> 
liahed  after  the  tsattfe  of  Oanophyta,  ia  bjc  467.  CAi» 
totle,  Polit.,  V.  2,  p.  15.5.)  In  the  Peloponnef^ian  war  « 
again  find  mention  of  an  oligarehyat  Thebes  ;Thiie\did«. 
iv.  "ti ;  v.  lU  ;  Diodorus  Sic.,  xii.  OtJ j  ;  but  this  apjKanste 
refer  only  to  tiie  iniluence  of  the  magistratt;*,  fur  tlttoorb- 
out  that  time,  as  well  as  afterwards  in  the  time  of  Epanv- 
nondas  and  Pelopidaa,  it  ma  the  assembly  of  tlie  peopk 
which  decided  thenUMtfaipoiltaat  political  questioiu,  sock 
as  thobc  relating  to  war  and  peace,  (^enophoa,  Hellrz- 
iii.  5,  8.)   Henceforth  the  democratical  constitution  ap- 

8 cars  to  have  continued  at  Thebes  down  to  the  time  tbu 
rrecee  tell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  li  shadow 
of  it  remained  even  afterwards.  Aloni:  with  tlie  aaesembK . 
whu  h,  at  least  in  later  times,  was  as  tumultuous  as  that 
of  Attiens  (Polybiua,  vi.  44),  Thebes  also  had  a  senate; 
and  the  aagiatfateat  who  were  eleoted  aomaallr  hf  faaUet 
bore  the  name  of  polemarehe.  As  a  state  T!iM>et  was 
not  confined  to  the  city  and  if.s  iuimedi.'»tr  m  itrhh'i^ur- 
hood,  but  comprised  the  whole  temt<in>'  iKiAi^-n  tiie 
eastern  coast  of  Lake  Copais  and  .Mount  Cithaen^n.  .iikI 
extended  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  httle  nver  <  ephi^sas. 
which  empties  itself  in  the  sea  between  Euho*  a  and  the 
mainland.  This  wliole  temfcoiy  waa  called  Thabaiai  «ad 
contained  a  great  nunber  of  (owna  which  wei«  eahjeet  la 
Thebes.  Among  the  fourteen  confederate  states  of  H<.)t  otis. 
Thebes  was  the  first,  whence  it  is  generally  called  Xbt 
capital  of  Boeotia,  which,  in  the  etii«taenia  flf  Ifaa  ' — ' 
it  certainly  was  not.  [IkiKonA.] 

Besides  the  Egyptian  and  Boeotian  Thebes,  the 
ing  towns  of  this  name  arc  mentioned  by  aBtie•twTilsafe:— 
l.  Thebes  in  Phthiotu  in  The^y  ^Oflkt  al  afcJiJNi 
Thebae  Phthioticae,  or  Thebae  Phthiae)  was  an  important 
commercial  town  with  a  sfood  hartiour.   (Strabo,  ix.,  p 
431.  433,  435  :  I  i .  v .  \  \  \  1  v  -Jfj ;  xxxviii.  7.  is£x-. 

2.  Thebe  (Bijdr;  i  iii  i  ruiLs  ui  Asia  Minor  wa*  celebrattd 
as  a  fortilied  place  as  early  as  tile  Trojan  war.  It  ww 
situated  north  of  AdramytlDiura,  and  taken  and  dt^ttrojred 
by  Achilles.  The  plain  in  which  the  town  had  b«cn  site* 
ated  was  known  down  to  the  latest  tjane  as  the  Plain  of 
Thebe  (ri  Oi^ik  vi&or ;  HoniM,  Biad,  t  866 :  vi.  907 ; 
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S.  ThcboM,  iti  thftt  pArt  of  ximbia  Ftlbc  irUdi  WM 
eaUed  the  couaUr  of  the  CiM«docQ)piUu>. 

4.  ThAt*  In  LoMnift  In  Italy.  (Pliny,  Nat.,  Hi. 
15.)  Stephaniis  of  Bramtinm  (a.  v.  R»j^1<iii  mentions  so  ve- 
ra! othrr  towns  of  this  nanu',  of  whieli  however  nothing 

THECA.  a  term  in  vegetable  anatomy.  It  was  applied 
hf  Grew  to  that  part  of  the  stamen  which  contains  the 
tgpnktacUy  emmlefl  and  whieh  n  noir  genernllv  called 
th«  anther.  [Aiimtt.]  It  k  alao  nUmhehf  employed  in 
cryptogamic  botanr-  Among  the  ffrn*.  it  is  npplied, 
in  common  with  the  terms  capsiik,  t  on(  cptarI<>,  and 
Rporan?iiuii  [SptiRVNdiT'M],  to  those  little  erraniiles  wl)ich 
constitute  the  masses  colled  aori.  In  the  Equisetacew  it 
expraaea  the  asaembla^e  of  cases,  wfaieb  an  tltedied  to 
iedf«s  arranged  in  a  ooiiieal  manner. 

The  Mrme  term  n  nsed  to  indfcate  the  Iddney-sh&ped 
twO'ViiK  ei!  eases  that  contain  the  reproductive  mati er  of 
I.ycopoiliarejp  and  also  the  ura-like  orjrans  that  enclose  the 
sponiles  of  mosso<.  It  is  by  some  wntt  i-s  still  I'urth)  r  ex- 
tended, and  used  to  express  the  parta  that  contain  the 
sponiles  in  lichens  and  Fungi. 

THECA  (in  Anatomy^  is  a  term  commonly  appTtert  to 
flie  itrang  fibrous  sheaths  in  nhieh  eertaia  soft  parts  ot  the 
body  ara  cneloaed.  Thus  the  tkeea  mrt^ralis  is  the 
theath  of  dura  mater  in  which  the  spinal  chord  is  cncIaBed ; 
ani!  tlic  canals  throutrh  whieh  many  of  the  long  tendons 
of  the  muscles  ot"  the  hand  and  foot  nm  iirp  called  thecJR. 
These  la^t  are  nlways  lined  l\v  a  s-\iiovial  nienilMane,  und 
contain  a  small  (piantity  of  fluid  [SvNctviA],  by  which  the 
blidm:;  of  the  tendon*;  is  faeilitafed. 

TUECABACTYLS,  Cmrier'a  name  for  those  Qeekot 
trhieh  have  0ie  to«s  enlanr^  tfironsrhmit  tiieir  length,  and 
furnished  brlo'iv  rrith  trnnsverse  si  a1e<.  which  arc  divided 
by  a  loneitadinsil  fnrnr.v,  vvtiere  the  ehnv  may  be  entirely 
hid.  [Gecko.] 

THECIDEA,  or  THECI'DIUM.  [URAcniopoDA,  vol. 
v.,  p.  313.]  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  arranges  the  ThecidritUe  as 
the  fourth  fiuiiljr  of  the  BncMopoMt  plaein^  it  between 
the  Prodactidtr  and  the  Cnuuiukft  ana  nakinf  H  oonsiat 
of  the  single  cenriS  Thrridfa. 

THECODONTOSAU'RUS.  [TnKCODOJfTS.l 

THK'CODONTS.  Professor  Uwen.  in  his  Report  on 
Bntiiili  Fossil  Reptiles,'  observes  that  among  the  inienor 
or  squamatc  saunans  there  are  two  leading  modifications 
in  tne  node  of  attachment  of  the  teeth,  the  hue  of  wMdi 
may  be  either  anehyloeed  to  the  aaandt  of  flie  alveolar 
ridge,  or  to  the  bottom  of  !in  :ifveo!ar  groove,  and  supported 
by  its  latcrul  wall.  These  modi tlcations  nre,  he  remarks, 
indicated  respectively  hylho  terms  'acrodont'  and  '  plevi- 
n  doiit.'  A  third  mode  of  fijcttioti  is  presented  by  some 
extinct  iiauriaa^,  which,  in  other  parts  of  their  organiza- 
tion* adhere  to  the  squamatc  or  laccrtine  division  of  the 
ttnier,  the  teeth  being  implanted  in  sockets^  either  loosely 
or  confluent  with  the  bony  walls  of  the  cavity :  these 
Professor  Owen  has,  in  his  ♦  Odontography,'  termed  the 
Thi'C'tiioiit  Lar<riniris,  the  most  sotient  of  an  wmiam  be- 
longing lo  tlu*  group. 

Commencing  with  the  Thecodontus  turtiM  of  Dr.  Riley 
and  Mr.  Stutcnbury,  described  by  them  in  the  •  Geological 
Tkaosactions '  of  1836,  from  remains  found  in  the  dolomitic 
ctm^omeiaSe  of  Redland,  near  Bristol,  the  oldest  or  lowest 
dividon  of  the  new  red  sandstone  series,  Professor  Owen 
remarks  thr.t  this  reptile  is  allied  to  the  tyjucal  Vanuiuin 
Maniturx,  but  difl'ei-s  from  theni  in  linvinc  the  teeth  im- 
bedded in  distinct  suekels;  hut  th:il  the  7  a;-(f;;f,  nmon;; 
the  squamate  saurians,  approach  to  this  condition  in  the 
shallow  cavities  containing  the  bftM  of  tfacb  teeth  along 
the  bdttom  of  the  alveolar  groove. 

But,  In  the  ettinet  femit  now  tinder  coiuldeniti on,  the 
.«itHkets  are,  he  states,  def])i'r.  and  the  inner  alveolar  ^^n!l 
\i  nearly  as  high  as  the  outer  one  ;  the  teeth  are  anans^i  d 
in  a  clo?<i'-set  series,  slightlv  decreasinrj  in  size  to'.vards  the 
pObterior  part  of  the  jaw ;  each  branch  of  the  lower  jaw 
la  auppoaed  to  hava  oontuaad  twenty-one  teeth,  which  are 
conical,  rather  slender,  compressed  and  acutely  pointed, 
with  an  anterior  and  postenor  ^nefy  Mrraied  «uge.  the 
serratures  beinj  dii  ecti-d  towards  the  apex  of  the  tooth,  as 
in  G.  Fischer's  ceiun,  Uh'ijxd't'lurt  ;  the  outer  suiface  is 
more  convex  tlian  the  inner  one  ;  the  apex  is  siitjhtly  re- 
curved ;  and  tlie  t)ase  of  the  crown  contracts  a  Uttie  to 
form  the  subcyliodiical  &n£.  He  then  goes  on  to  remark 
Uiat  the  pulp-cavi^  renmns  open  in  the  baae  of  the 


croTTn ;  that,  in  Urilr  adcNaMfiB  atfueture  the  teeth  of 
the  TktcodmiMmvm  aloidy  leiiaijaaia  iritli  tbM»  of 
Faramwr,  iMbm'tor,  aad  ibgtdimmnit ;  tiwt  the  body  of 

tlu>  tooth  consists  of  compact  dentine,  in  >ii 'h  tin  i-al- 
cigeriJiis  tubes  diverge  from  an  ov>en  pn'ip  i  it^  al  aearly 
right  angles  to  the  surface  of  ■, lie  InotJi ;  they  form  a 
slijrht  curve  at  their  origin,  with  the  concavity  directed 
towards  the  hue  of  the  tooth ;  then  proceed  ftraiEht,  aadk 
at  tiie  peiipberr,  bend  upwardi  in  the  eoabaiy  mnetioii. 
niedkmieilorof  the  oalcigeroQB  tube  he  giveBae14Kli;0Q0lli 
of  an  in(  h,  and  the  breadth  of  the  interspace  of  the  tube 
as  l-800tJth  of  an  inch.  The  crown  <if  the  tooth  is  in- 
vested with  a  simj)le  crown  oS  i  r/ini'-l.  This  microscopic 
examination,  which  Profes6or  Uwen  was  enabled  to  make 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Stutchbury,  satisfactorily  esta^ 
blishes,  in  the  Profeesor**  opinioD,  the  distinction  between 
the  saurian  of  the  Brietol  congloraerate  and  Labyrintktdon. 
[Salamandroides.] 

Of  FAL*osAtn»iT9  Professor  Owen  st.ates  that  its  tooth 
is  compressed,  pointed,  and  with  trenchant  s<'rrBte<l  mar- 
j^iiis;  but  that  its  breadth,  compared  with  its  leneth,  is 
much  greater  than  in  Th^r  tdoHtoitaunui.  The  vertebra- 
tuKociated  with  these  teeth  were  biconcave,  with  the 
middle  of  the  body  more  constricted,  and  tCMnMi  arti- 
cular cavities  rather  deeper  than  in  TaLaoeATTROs ;  but, 
the  Professor  Mids,  they  are  chiefly  remarlcable  for  the 
depth  of  the  spinal  eanal  at  the  middle  of  each  vertebra, 
where  it  sinks  into  the  snhstam  e  of  the  ccntrtim,  and  thus 
the  canal  is  wider  vertically  at  the  middle  than  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  vertebra :  an  analogous  stmeture,  he  observe^ 
but  less  marked,  obtains  In  the  dorsal  vertebrse  of  the 
BhynekMOMnit  bom.  the  new  red  samlalofia  of  Sluoii^ 
ahire. 

Il-nfciwer  Ower  then  oointsout  that  besides  deviating 
trorn  existing  lixards  in  the  thecodont  dentHionand  bicon- 

I  iri\r  \eititi:a',  the  antient  sauiians  of  the  magnesmn  con- 
glomerate also  differed  in  having  some  of  their  ribs  arti- 
culated by  a  head  ^nd  tubercle  to  two  surfaces  of  the 
vertebfa,  aa  at  the  anitcfior  part  of  the  cheat  in  Gfoeodikt 
and  JMicMowre.  The  rfialt  of  the  rib,  he  tetli  tm  (ra< 
ver.»  d,  as  in  the  lchtliyo?taur  and  l^mrhcwauf,  by  a  deep 
loiiL'ilMdinal  sroove  ;  and  some  frai^'mentat-y  hones  indl- 

'  cated  obscurely  that  the  pectoral  arih  di  .ifi  I  ::om  the 
(Jrocodiliun,  and  approached  the  I.acertiaa  or  Enaliosau 
rian  type  in  the  presence  of  a  clavicle,  and  in  the  famadtft 
and  complicated  form  of  the  eoiaooid.  The  iioncfiH»  kte 
observes,  anpears  to  have  been  littfe  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  femur;  and  to  have  been,  htce  that  of  the 
Phffiitfi'tsiiuruv,  unnsnally  en}>anded  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties. 

After  quoting  the  descrijition  of  thv  lemur  by  the  dis- 
coverers of  tlie  present  thecodont  reptiles,  Professor  Owen 
remarks  that  the  tibia»  flbola,  and  metatsnal  bODsa  mani- 
fest, like  tiie  ftour,  ne  fttneas  of  the  theeoAmt  mmlaiiB 

for  progression  on  land.  The  ungtial  phalanges,  he  ob- 
serves, arc  snbcom pressed,  curved  downwanU,  pointed, 
and  impressed  un  each  side  with  the  usual  curved  canal. 

The  l*iolt:,teor  draws  the  following  conchisions  from  the 
knowledge  at  present  possessed  of  the  osteology  of  Theco- 
dontosaunu  and  PaJce/mumtf,  whose  antiquity  the  diaee- 
verers  of  these  genera  regard  as  being  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  vertebrated  animals,  excepting  fishes : — 

In  their  thecodont  type  of  dentition,  biconcave  vert ebr», 
double-jointed  ribs,  and  proportionate  size  of  the  bones  oi 
the  extremities,  tliey  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Teleomn- 
rus;  but  they  comDme  a  iacertian  fonn  of  tooth  and 
structure  of  the  pectoral  ami  proliably  ]>elvic  arcliwith 
these  crocodilian  characteiN.  having  distinctive  modMhsa- 
tion.s.  fL%  the  moniliform  sninal  canal,  in  which  hoWeVer 
the  almost  contcmporar}'  Rhynehosaur  participate*. 

Prolessor  Owen  avliis  that  it  woi^ld  he  interesting;  to 
ascertain  wliether  tiie  Qandal  vertebrae  are  characterized, 
:i.s  in  the  ThuringiaA  Ptotosaur,  bf  doriUe  4ll»e<g[!llg 
spinous  procewes, 

CladjfoJoN,  Owen. — •  In  the  new  red  sandstone  (ketiperf) 
of  Warwick  and  Leamington,*  says  the  {^feasor,  *  there 
occur  detached,  pointed,  trenehant,  recnmd  teeth,  the 
crowrs  of  which  are  sometimes  1  inch  4  Hncs  in  Tcngfh, 
and  ">  lines  across  the  base :  they  have  been  found  in  the 
siiine  <piarrie»  as  those  containing  the  remains  of  Lctbi/rin- 
thodon.  In  their  compressed  form,  anterior  and  posterior 
serrated  edges,  sharp  points,  and  microecopic  structure, 
tbeee  teeth  afpree  win  Omm  Of  tha  Suiiiia  nptilea  oC  dia 
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Bristol  conriomerate.  In  their  breadth,  as  compared  with  ) 
their  lenctn  and  Ihicknes-s,  they  are  intermediate  hetwcen 
the  ThecodontOiaurm  and  Palcemaurus  platyndon  ;  but 
they  are  larger,  with  longer  and  more  recun  ed  crowns,  and 
thus  more  nearly  approach  the  form  characteristic  of  the 
teeth  of  the  MegMotaunu.  From  these  teeth  however 
they  differ  in  their  gmier  degree  of  oamgnmai,  end  in 
a  slight  contraetiott  at  the  base  of  the  crown ;  I  therefore 
indicate  the  genua,  of  which,  as  yet,  only  the  teelh  are 
known,  by  the  name  of  Cladyodnn,  and  the  »pi  ( it-s  iVoni 
the  Wanvickhhire  sandstones  bv  the  name  of  Cladyodini 
JUoydii,  in  testimony  of  the  friendly  aid  of  Dr.  Uoyd  of 
LMmington,  to  whose  zealous  co-operation  I  owe  the  ma- 
toialaforthedeeciiptioiiof  thetectn  of  the  proieat  genus, 
and  the  ttin  mora  NMrindde  ones  of  the  Britirii  necies 
i  f  Dibyrinthodon^  with  wUdi  the  teeth  of  the  Gafytdon 
are  associated. 

In  conclusion,  ProfcsftOr  Owen  refers  to  a  tooth  of  Cla- 
duodon  figured  by  Mr.  Murdiison  and  Mr.  Strickland  in 
their  T/Klftt  on  the  Wanvidt  wndrtoaee.  (,Oeol.  IWnu., 
2iMiieiici,tol.T.} 

THBOOSO'MATA.  M.  de  Bhdnraie^  nune  for  hia  fint 
family  of  Aporobranchiata,  the  first  order  of  his  second 
section  of  hia  second  subclass  (Paracephalophora  Monoica). 

The  Aporobranchiata,  accordinij  to  AI.  de  Blainvillc, 
consist  of  those  Malacozaria,  or  Mullusks,  which  have  the 
body  of  a  slightly  variable  form,  but  constantly  provided 
with  natatoiv  appendages  which  are  equal  and  lateral,  with  - 
out  aaf  foot  properly  so  called,  and  whkdi  oHen  have  the 
rrnna  of  respiration  but  little  evident. 

The  following  genera  are  arranged  by  M.  de  Blainville 
under  the  family  oi"  Thrc(i<^omii(n  :■ — 

HynUea :  ('Ifodora,  divided  into  two  sections;  1,  de- 
pressi'd  sm?ci»?8,  Ex.,  Cleodora  Broit  ntt ;  %  conical  and  not 
depressea  species  (eenus  Vaginella,  Daud.},  Ex.,  I'aginella 
ApreWB ;  Cj/mLulm  :  and  Ft/r^o  fossil). 

litpdnaMl  fonaa  of  thia  ikmily  aie  treated  of  under 
tiie  article  wtkimmm. 

Mr.  .1.  E.  Gray,  who  makes  the  Themsomata  tlu>  first 
order  of  the  class  (4th  i  Ptekopoda,  divides  the  forms  wiuch, 
in  his  opinion,  should  be  arrant^ed  under  that  Older,  into 
the  following  families  and  genera : — 
Fam.  1.  Cleodoridse. 

Oenera /^a^cea ;  Diaeria;  CUodora;  Balanlium; 
Ptmtroput;  Vaginetta;  Crtteit;  Broektu;  Psyche  ^  Eu- 

Fam.  2.  Limacinidte. 


na. 

Fam.  3.  Cuvierids. 
6eneim:-~Cbmfna ;  Tripteres. 

Fam.  4.  Cymbuhads. 
Genue,  CymMia. 

THEDH?,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN  ANTON,  a  celc- 
bnted  German  surgeon,  was  bom  Srpt.  13,  i7I4,  at  Stein- 
book,  a  small  village  not  far  from  Wismar,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg.  Hu  family  had  been  ruined  by  the  dis- 
asters of  war,  and  his  father  died  when  he  was  young,  which 
two  melancholy  events  had  an  unfavourable  influence  upon 
lua  education  and  his  first  entrance  into  life.  He  had 
hardly  received  the  bare  elements  of  education,  when,  at 
tile  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necenity  of 
hiring  himself  out  as  a  servant ;  but  this  uccupetiOD  was 
ao  revolting  to  his  feelintps,  that  he  determineato  leam  a 
trade.  Accordingly  lus  *lder  lirother,  who  was  a  tailor, 
received  him  as  an  apprentice  ;  but  Theden  did  not  find 
this  emplcqmunt  more  suited  to  his  taste  and  talents 
than  hia  fintner  one,  and,  as  he  got  nothing  but  lewoob 
ttom  hia  brother,  he  finally  detennined  to  derote  himself 
to  the  study  of  medicine.  He  was  first  placed  by  his  friends 
with  a  surgeon  at  Butzow,  where  he  spent  four  years  in  a 
barbers  shop  withuul  any  real  advantage;  and  as  soon  as 
his  apprenticeship  was  finislied,  he  went  to  Rostock,  Ham- 
bug,  liubeck,  and  Daaiig.  In  this  last  city  he  at  length 
ncceeded  in  obtaining  some  employment  in  the  tioopa  of 
tfie  king  of  Prosria,  and  was  uteehed  as  surgeon  to  a 
aqnadron  of  cuirassiers.  The  zeal  and  punctuality  with 
Winch  he  performed  all  his  duties  in  this  post  soon  gained 
him  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  his  superior  officers :  the 
jealousy  however  of  the  chief  surgeon  [chirurgien-major] 
prevented  his  profiting  by  the  good-will  shown  nim  by  king 
Frederick  William  I.  at  a  review  at  Riesenburg,  and  the 
death  of  this  prince  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  of  promo- 
tioB  which  he  had  at  first  entertained.  Jn  1742  he  went 


to  Berlin,  when  ^  eeWlMled  Sebaaxsdundt,  ^bo  jasUr 

appreciated  his  talents,  honoured  him  with  his  friendship, 
and  procured  for  him  the  post  of  chief  surgeon  dunng  tSe 
second  war  in  Silesia.    At  the  end  of  three  year*  he  re- 
turned to  Berlin,  and  devoted  himself  with  unreoiitlmg 
attention  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  sursMy.  Ihc 
Seven  Years'  War  afterwards  ftimished  bin  witn  wammm 
opportunities  of  displaying  the  ddll  that  be  luid  wocfani, 
and  also  the  fxccllrnt  qualities  of  his  heart.  Kretle  rick  the 
Great  raiat  tl  him  gradujilly  from  one  post  lu  another, till  h« 
became  at  last  his  chief  military  buri:*.'On.  Theden,  in 
eminent  position,  improved  all  the  branches  of  the  service, 
and  displayed  an  activity  which  COWtribttfed  still  move  to 
gain  him  tiie  good  opinioin  of  his  soverein.  The 
of  Frederidc  hooooied  hbn  equally  witti  bis  ct 
and  Theden  continued  to  enjoy  to  the  end  of  his  life  an 
esteem  and  respect  for  which  he  was  indebted  only  to  h:> 
real  merit  and  eminent  serv  ices.     He  died,  October  21, 
1797,  at  the  age  of  eighty -three.   The  continual  iatigue 
and  agitation  of  war  did  not  prevent  his  drawing  iqp  sad 
putting  in  order  the  obsenratioos  which  an  immense  fiili 
of  action  bad  giren  him  an  opportunity  of  eoUeding. 
His  works  are  not  numerous,  but  they  bear  tha  atancf 
experience,  and  one  recognises  in  them  the  firm  and  Dold 
Irmch  of  a  man  who  did  not  venture  to  lake  up  hia  pen  till 
after  thirty  yeiirs  of  most  extensive  practice.     From  thi* 
eulo^ium  we  mu.st  however  except  all  the  theoretical  {art* 
of  his  writings,  which,  unfortunately,  hold  a  prommeot 
place  in  them,  and  which  are  only  based  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  antiquated  principles  of  the  hamoml  tbeoT. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  his  works  mentioned  by  H. 
Jourdan  in  the  '  Biographic  Mrdieale,'  from  whii  h  wcrk 
the  preceding  account  has  been  taken : — '  Neue  Bcnjtr- 
kungcn  und  Erfalirungen  zur  Bereicherung  der  Wundin- 
neykunst  und  Medicin,"  Berlin  and  Stettin,  1771-1795, Svcj 
'  Unterricht  fur  die  Unterwundainte  bey  Armeen,'  Beriisk 
1774k  8V0.,  aad  1782, 8vo. ;  *  Hendsrhrwhwi  aa  BiAlm, 
die  neu  eifimdenen  Osnietev  aus  mf  BaiiBft  alaabca  is* 
treffend,'  Berlin,  1777,  9f9. 
THEFT.  [Larceny.] 

THEIN,  or  'nu-ma.  the  pi  culiar  principle  of  tt-a,  wliicii 
was  procured  and  analysed  by  M.  Jobst  of  Stuttgani.  H< 
prepared  it  by  boiling  tea-leaves  in  water,  filtering  sad 
concentrating  the  soTutioo*  and  adding  to  it  acetate  «f 
lead  as  long  as  precipitation  oeenrrea ;  after  fiHisliei 
the  exce.-M  of  lead  was  precipitated  by  hgrdrVMOlphMiB 
acid,  and  by  .subsequent  evaporation  crystals  of  thein  wert 
dt  posited  which  possessed  ttic  following  properties  afia 
purification  :  they  were  soi\,  acicular,  snow  white,  atadi 
more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  or  Vlhcr; 
they  diaaolved  readily  in  acids,  and  were  deooomoMi 
when  heated  «tber  in  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.  Iboa 
lias  np  effect  on  vegetable  blues ;  alkalis  do  not  pree^iMh 
it  from  solution  in  acids,  and  when  boiled  in  astrongsob* 
tion  oi  potash  it  is  decomposed,  and  ammonia  is  evolved; 
it  contams  water  of  cry  tallization,  which  it  loses  at  212^. 
Thein  may  be  suhHmcd. 

According  to  the  analysis  ot  Jobet,  thein  ia 


Hydrogen 
Carbon 
Oxygen 
Azote  . 


5-22 
49-GO 
16-27 
28-91 

100- 


It  ia'tobe  remarked  that  this  analysis  very  closely  i 
that  of  Caffein  asgiven  by  Liel^. 

THELICO^US,  Mr.  Swainaon  s  name  for  a  subgenus  of 
CoNUS.    Ex.,  Conns  uussatclla.    {MuIm:  '!ji:y.' 

THELIDF,RM.\,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  lor  a  sut>genns 
of  Vtno.    (Malacology.)  [Nalvdes.] 

THELIDOMUS,  a  fonn  placed  by  Mr.  Swainsoa  auk' 
his  fiudUy  fivchida,  in  the  subfamily  Anletfus*,  wta 
the  gcneno  mune  at  the  head  of  this  actiele. 

Example,  Ihetidomm  Bnut&ieiuiM. 

Mr.  Swainson  thus  describes  it.  '  We  have  placed  lli 
TrochidiE  next  to  the  Ilclicid^  under  the  l>elief  that  they 
followed  each  other,  although  the  links  of  connection  wert 
wanting.  It  is  clear  that  of  all  the  typts  of  the  TVodbiitf. 
Rotella  is  that  which  by  its  ^enenal  form  makes  tbs 
nearest  approach  to  UeltXi  while  the  thi<»k>nii^g  tfa» 
inner  lip,  which  spreads  over  the  nmbiUciu,  ia  foond  ahik 
but  in  a  less  degree,  in  maa^of  Am  lud  Tohrtas^  ZaB«<- 
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nimt.  But  k  singular  diacoverjr  recently  imidte  has  thrown 
'    Ml  entirely  new  light  upon  this  interesting  Question. 
Amons;:  a  considerable  number  of  fireihwater  Ptanorbi' 

(sic)  111  t'  one  species,  whi'  !i  ^vl»r«  sent  to  us  from 
'  Brazil,  we  picked  out  two  helix-lookint;  shells,  so  precisely 
of  the  same  olive-brown  colour,  and  of  the  same  size,  a* 
the  othem,  that  none  but  a  conchologist  would  have  been 
led  to  examine  them.  They  appeved  in  fact  like  two 
little  land<auuls  of  the  subgniw  Zonite*,  that  liad  fiJJen 
into  the  waier  where  the  Pmutrbi'  {tic) '  had  been  fimnd, 
their  outside  he'in^  discoloured,  and  covcrrd  with  little 
particles  of  dirt  and  sand.  On  placinjj  theni  however 
-  under  the  magnifier,  a  conchologist  alone  c  an  judice  of  our 
astonishment  at  iindinx  that  the  whole  of  th«>  bhell  waa 
actually  composed  of  utUe  atooet  and  grains  of  sand  only, 

altttioatod  tagetlier»      trith  ao  much  skill  to  the  ani- 
,  ^oA  the  Kgular  tnms  of  flw  ToluttoM  of  the  spire, 
and  the  form  of  the  umbilicus,  were  most  accurately  pre- 
served ;  they  were,  in  short,  IreAhwater  carrieris — absolute 
counterparts  of  their  marine  brethren,  (hiusttu.    An  we 
can  tind  no  notice  nor  even  allusion  to  such  ao  extraordi- 
naty  genus  of  shells  in  any  writer,  we  have  conHdefcd  it 
new,  and  affixed  to  it  the  name  of  Th/riidam»iM.  In  regard 
to  its  affinity,  we  suspect  that  it  4Us  the  aame  situation 
among  the  kotellintr  which  Onuatus  does  among  the  7Vo- 
chinee :  this  will  make  it  the  most  aberrant  type  and  con- 
sequently that  which  comes  nearest  to  the  helicidcf,  »vhose 
form  it  actually  possesses.    The  annexed  fitrnres  are  taken 
from  the  only  two  specimens,  in  our  cabinet,  which  we 
have  either  seen  or  heard  of.   Thus,  there  is  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  paiisoge  from  the  marine  Trochidte  to 
the  terr^thal  soails  is  marked  by  OM  or  mOK  fluTiatile 
types ;  just  aa  iatlie  passage,  on  ttie  o^er  nde,of  ttie  Hdi- 
cij(f  marked  by  the  Limnacinep.  The  accidental  discovery 
also  of  this  extraordinaVy  shell  will  probably  induce  natu- 
laliaLs  to  a  more  accunite  examination  of  the  fossil  tur- 
binated umvakes;  for  it  is  clear  that  although  Thelidomm 
o-pcm  the  path  to  the  HelicicUB,  there  must  be  several  other 
forma  between  tlie  two,  either  extinct  or  undiscovered.' 
(MtOaealogtft  Cabinet  Cyehpadia,  1840.) 

This  so-called  shell,  which  la  twice  figured  and  described 
tu>  that  of  a  moUtuk  m  the  work  quoted,  is  the  ca.se  oi'  an 
insect. 

We  notice  the  error,  that  a  mistake  in  a  useful  book 
bearing  the  authonty  of  a  name  so  generally  known  and 
deservedly  rejected' as  Mr.  Swunson'a,  may  not  mislead. 

THELIDON'TA,  a  genus  of  pulmonfittous  gastropods, 
which  Mr.  Swainson  a{>peiently  places  among  the  Lueer- 
ninee,  or  Land  Voluteg,  as  he  terms  them :  but  we  do  not 
find  it  in  the  '  Natural  Arran£:ement '  at  the  end  of  his 
vol.  on  Malacology,  unless  Thelidumus,  which  appeani 
there  fur  the  third  time,  following  Putiodoti  at  the  end  of 
tlie  subfamily  Lucemince,  be  a  misprint  for  it. 

TilELLUSSON,  PETER.  He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  de 
Thellmion,  amhaisaiior  iromGeoeva  to  the  court  of  Louis 
XV.  He  fixed  hitrendenee  in  London  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  centurj',  and  accumulated  an  immense 
fortune  as  a  merchant.  He  died  on  the  '21st  of  July,  1797. 
His  name  has  been  rendered  remarkable  by  the  extraordi- 
naiy  nature  of  his  will.  The  capricious  and  extensive  use 
of  the  poirar  of  dtsposing  of  his  property,  which  the  law, 
as  then  existine,  placed  in  his  hands,  led  to  the  restraints 
snbaequently  impi»ed  upon  testamentaiy  dispositions. 

The  property  which  was  the  subject  of  his  will  conusted 
of  a  lauded  estate  of  about  4000/.  a  year,  and  of  personal 

Eroptrty  to  the  amount  of  about  000,lK)0/.  This  property 
e  oevised  and  bequeathed  to  trui>teet>  upon  trunt  lor  ai  cu- 
mulation and  investment  in  the  purchase  of  lands  during; 
the  lives  of  his  sons,  grandsons,  and  the  issue  of  sons  and 
grandsons  living,  or  tn  ventre  sa  mere,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  the  lives  of  the  survivors  and  aurrivor  of  them ; 
and  afler  that  period,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  lineal  descend- 
nnta  of  hLs  suns  in  tail  male. 

It  had  been  long  understot)d  to  be  the  rule  of  law  that 
the  absolute  owiiereliip  of  property  might  be  suspended, 
and  consequently  the  property  rendered  inalienable,  during 
lives  in  being  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  trust, 
that  ia,  where  the  trait  is  created  by  will,  nt  the  time  of 
the  death  of  the  testator.  This  period  wn  afterwards 
extended  so  a&  to  allow  for  the  cases  of  infancy,  and 
of  a  child  in  ventre  m  mere  ;  but  it  was  for  some 
tune  (joestioned  whetlier  a  term  of  twenty-one  year« 
aught  in  all  cases  t>e  added  to  tbe  pehod  of  suspen* 

P.  c,  K9,  ink 


iioa,  though  it  hu  auiee  been  detannhiBd  that  it 

may.  [Scttluiknt.]  Restraint  on  the  accumulation  or 
income  was  unknown  to  the  common  law,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  rule  against  perpetuities  necessarily  prevented  ac- 
cumulation from  bemg  carried  beyond  its  limits;  and  Mr. 
Thellu&son's  will,  by  confining  the  restriction  to  existing 
Uvea,  escaped  the  question  which  then  existed  as  to  the 
allowance  of  an  absolute  term  of  twenty-one  years  in  ad" 
dition  to  a  Ufa  or  Uvea  in  being  a.t  the  time  of  the  cxai^ 
tion  of  the  tmat. 

This  will,  which,  in  the  events  that  happened,  had 
the  eflect  of  postponinj^  the  UKufructuar)-  enjoyment  of  the 
bulk  01  the  estate  till  the  expiration  of  nine  lives  in  being  at 
the  time  of  tlie  testMur  s  death,  was,  after  many  hard  stmgw 
gles,  occasioned  rather  by  the  value  of  the  pro- 

perty im^i^ed  (which  it  w«a  oomputed  would  Iwve 
amonnteo,  with  the  expected  aocomnlations,  to  upwards 
of  1«,(X)0,000/.).  than  by  any  new  difficulty  in  the  prin- 
<  i[j  t .  l.nally established  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of 

I  r :  .  < t  I  25th  «f  June,  1606.  {Tk^Uuiicmr.  JfFeo^fitrd, 

II  Ves..  112.J 

The  case  of  Thellusson  Woodford  gave  rise  to  the 
act  of  the  40  Geo.  IIL,  e.  ,88,  '  for  restraining  all  trusta 
and  directiona  in  deeda  or  wills  whereby  the  prrats  or  pfo> 
duce  of  real  or  personal  estates  shall  be  accumulated  and 
the  beneficial  enjoyment  thereof  postponed  t>eyond  the 
term  therein  limited.'  By  the  provisions  of  this  act  no 
person  can  settle  or  dispose  of  property  by  deed,  will,  or 
otlierwise,  so  as  to  accumulate  the  income  thereof,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  *  for  any  longer  term  than  the  life  or 
lives  of  any  such  grantor  or  grantors,  settlor  or  settlors,  or 
the  term  of  twenty-one  years  from  the  death  of  any  such 
grantor,  settlor,  devisor,  or  testator,  or  daring  ttw  minority 
or  respective  minoritiesof  any  person  or  persons  who  shall 
be  livin?  or  in  ventre  m  mere,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
such  grantor,  devisor,  or  testator,  or  durinj^  tlie  minority  or 
respective  minoiities  only  of  any  person  or  persons,  who, 
under  the  naea  or  trusts  of  the  dead,  arnitader,  wilU  or 
other  aannaneca  directing  aueh  aGeuBiiilatioa^  woold  fbr 
the  time  bebw,  if  of  fuU  age,  he  entitled  to  the  rente, 
issues,  and  profits,  or  the  interest,  dividends,  and  arn  tal 
produce^o  directed  tu  be  accumulated.  And  in  everj  i  ti^e 
where  accumulation  shall  be  directed  otherwise  thsiti  as 
aforesaid,  such  direction  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  the 
rents,  issues,  profits,  and  produce  of  such  property  so 
directed  to  be  accumulated  shall,  so  long  as  the  seme  mall 
be  directed  to  he  accumulated  contrary  to  the  provimma 
of  this  act,  go  to  and  be  lecmved  by  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  would  have  tieen  enticed  thereto,  if  such  accumu- 
lation had  not  been  directed.'  Sect.  2  provides,  '  that 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  to  any  provision 
for  payment  of  debts  of  any  grantor,  settlor,  or  devisor,  or 
other  person  or  persons,  or  to  any  provision  for  raising  por- 
tions for  any  child  or  chiMveB  Of  uy  pamm  taldnKaiigrini* 
terest  under  any  aach  conveyanoe,  acnlanaii^ordeviaeiOr 
to  any  direction  tooehing  the  produce  of  timber  or  wood 
upon  any  lanrf-  or  *rncment.s;  but  that  all  such  provisions 
shall  be  made  Aud  given  as  if  this  act  had  not  passed.' 
Sect.  3  provides  that  the  act  shall  not  extend  todiapiMtiOBa 
of  heritable  property  in  Scotland. 

It  has  been  sometimca  thoQght  that  periods  spedfied  in 
the  act  might  be  taken  accumulatively,  and  that  accumulap 
tion  might  be  directed  for  them  all  successively.  The  lan« 
guage  of  the  statute  however  is  disjunctive,  and  therefore 
seems  to  give  the  option  of  selecting  one  only  of  the  de- 
signated periods.  (oVes.,  136.)  And  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  clause  respectinjj  the  minority  of  persons  entitled 
under  the  limitation  in  the  instrument  does  not  authorize 
a  trust  for  accumulation  extending  over  the  minority  of 
an  unborn  person  to  whom  at  minority  the  accumulated 
fiind  with  tne  principal  ftom  which  it  araae  m  gtvca. 
(4  Madd.,  275.) 

It  is  now  settled  upon  this  statute  that  a  trust  for  accu- 
mulation rcaihintr  beyond  the  allowed  period  is  good  for 
the  period  allowed  by  law.  (12  Ves.,  2S6;  4lhia8.,  40(k) 
THELPHU'SA.  fTHBtPHUsiANs.] 
THEl.HHU'SIANS,  M.  MUne  Edwaids's  name  for  n 
tribe  of  brachyurous  erostaceans  belonging  lo  his  UaUf 
ist  ChfometoMt,  having,  as  he  observes,  ctmriderahte  an- 
alogy vrith  the  Cancerianty  and  evidently  forming  the 
passage  between  them  and  the  Gecarciniant,  or  Land 
Crabs.  [Gecarcinvs.]  The  general  form,  in  fact,  he 
remarks,  of  many  of  the  Ihelphtutant  differa  but  little 
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from  <hat  of  fi»iPHiA,  and  the  disposition  of  the  ortran«  of 

feneration  is  the  wime  as  in  the  two  preceding  familie«*  ; 
ut  the  Btructiue  of  their  respimtorj-  apparatus  and  other 
characters  place  them  at  a  distance  from  those  natural 
groups,  and  do  not  permit  their  iiej)aration  from  the  Catf>- 
metoprt.  Thus,  lie  observe*,  each  of  the  branchial  cavitie;* 
occupies  about  a  third  of  the  carapace  and  is  elevated  into 
a  vault  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the  branchiw. 
Sometimes  the  lining  membrane  is  covered  w;ith  spongy 
vegetations.  The  branchiae  arc,  it  is  true,  nine  on  each 
side,  namely,  two  reduced  to  the  state  of  vestiges  and  fixed 
to  the  iaw-fcet,  and  seven  lying  on  the  vault  of  the  sides 
ns  in  the  Cyrlometnpen ;  but  -their  texture  is  aofter,  and 
they  are  directed  backwards  so  as  to  cover  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  vault  of  the  sides,  a  disposition  which  is  only  met 
with  in  the  family  of  the  Calometopes. 

The  carapace  of  the  Thelphunians  has  but  little  or  no 
convexity,  and  is  wider  than  it  ia  long :  its  anterior  border 
is  straight,  and  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  its  transversal 
diameter:  its  latenil  borders  dpscril)e  a  regular  curve. 
'Fhe  front  is  remarkably  wider  than  the  buccal  frame,  and 
more  or  less  curved  downwards.  The  eyes  have  a  stout 
and  short  peduncif,  the  length  of  which  is  never  more 
than  double  the  diameter,  and  its  lower  surface  is  occupied 
by  the  cornea  for  about  half  its  length.  The  orbits  are 
oval,  and  alwaj-s  present  at  their  internal  angle  a  narrow 
gap  filled  by  the  external  antenna.  Tlie  internal  an- 
tennee  are  horizontal,  and,  in  general,  nearly  entirely  hid 
by  the  front.  The  basilary  joint  of  the  external  antennee 
penetrates  into  the  gap  which  occupies  the  internal  angle 
of  the  orbit  and  separates  this  cavity  from  the  antennarj- 
fosscta ;  it  is  but  little  developed,  ana  the  moveable  steiii 
which  springs  from  it  in  the  same  cap  is  very  small.  The 
epigtrme  is  nearly  linear,  and  placed  on  the  same  level  as 
tne  lower  border  of  the  orbit.  The  buccal  frame  is  nearly 
as  large  before  as  bciiind,  and  the  fourth  joint  of  the  ex- 
ternal jaw -feet  is  inserted  sometimes  at  the  internal 
angle,  sometimes  at  the  middle  of  the  anterior  Ijorder  of 
the  preceding  joint,  and  sometimes  at  its  external  angle. 
The  anterior  feet  are  much  stronger  and  nearly  always 
longer  than  the  succeeding  ones ;  they  are  but  little,  if  at 
all,  compressed.  Tlie  tliird  nair  of  feet  are  the  longest 
of  all,  but  they  are  not  twice  tne  length  of  the  post-lVontal 
portion  of  the  carapace,  and  they  terminate,  like  the 
otl)4frs,  in  a  styliform  tarsus.  The  second  Joint  of  the  ahdo- 
men  of  the  male  covers  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
sternal  plastron  throughout  its  width,  and  extends  to  the 
basilarj' joint  of  the  posterior  feet.  The  abdominal  appen- 
iagcs  of  the  second  pair  in  the  male  arc  filiform  towards 
the  end,  and  at  least  as  long  as  those  of  the  first  pair. 
(M.  E.) 

Habits  nf  the  Tnbe. — ^These  arc  very  remarkable.  All 
the  kno^vn  species  live  in  the  earth  near  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  in  hiimid  forests ;  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  the  Land- 
Crabs.    (M.  E.") 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  tribe  into  three  scc- 
,    tions : — 

1 .  Tliird  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  nearly  square, 
and  giving  insertion  to  the  succeeding  joint  by  a  notch 
in  its  internal  angle. 
Genns,  Thelphma  (Latreillc% 

Generic  Character.— Carapace  wider  than  it  is  long, 
narrowed  behind  and  very  slightly  convex  above.  The 
regions  generally  scarcely  separated,  but  the  stomarhal 
ref^ion,  when  it  is  distinct,  is  extremely  wide  forwards. 
The  fronto-orbital  or  anterior  border  of  the  carapace  occu- 

Irics  about  two-thirds  of  its  transversal  diameter,  and  its 
ateral  borders  are  very  much  arched  in  their  two  anterior 
third  portions  :  the  posterior  border  is  equal  in  width  to 
the  hajf  or  two-fifths  of  its  transversal  diameter.  The  front 
IS  very  little  inclined,  nearly  straight,  and  wider  than  the 
buccal  frame.  The  o'bits  are  oval ;  they  present  no 
fissures  above,  and  are  ftirnished  with  a  lar^e  vertical  tooth 
which  rises  from  their  lower  wall  near  the  internal  canthus 
of  the  eye.  Tlie  antennary  fossets  are  very  narrow.  The 
basilary  joint  of  the  external  antennte  varies  in  its  form, 
but  only  reaches  a  little,  or  not  at  all,  beyond  the  tooth  of 
the  lower  orbital  wall  against  which  it  is  applied.  Er- 
ternal  jatrfeft  elongated,  and  their  third  joint,  nearly 
quadrilateral,  carrying  the  succeeding  joint  at  its  intenial 
angle,  which  is  truncated  :  Sternal  plastron  nearly  as  long 
as  it  i»  wide,  and  approaching  in  its  form  that  of  the  Can- 

*  Then  aiiprv  to  bo  th«  Otyrkj/mcht  ud  Cydamttopu. 


efriant.  Anterior  feet  always  much  longer  than  the  *eccDd 
pair,  and  unequal  in  siie :  the  hands  sliehtly  curved  ta 
wards,  and  the  claw  which  terminates  them  pointed,  retj 

much  elongated,  and  finely  dentilated.  Succeeoine  fee! 
all  slightly  channelled  above  ;  their  tardus  is  quadnlstotl 
and  armed  with  very  strong  honiy  spmek  ;  the  sectrnd  mjt 
are  much  shorter  than  the  third,  the  length  of  which  W 
does  not  quite  eqnal  twice  the  length  of  the  canpaet. 
Abdomen  compost  of  seven  joints  in  both  sexes.  (M.  L 

There  are  several  species,  and  the  Geo^rapkical  Lhttn- 
button  appears  to  l)e  wide.  The  form  is  found  in  Italj, 
Greece,  birypt.  and  Syria.  On  the  Coromandel  coast;  it 
the  Cape  oi  Good  Hope  ;  and  at  Pondicherry. 

Example,  Thelphuta  Jluviatilit.  Length  2^  iochn. 
Colour  yellowish. 

Localities. — South  of  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Syiit. 

This  species  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a<I] 
known  to  the  antients,  and  to  be  that  noticed  by  Hipp^ 
crates  and  Aristotle  :  these  Thelphiuce  arc  supposed  to  he 
the  Heracleotic  Crabs  foi  HpacXiwruroi  capcivoi  i  of  the  latte 
{Hist.  Anim.,  iv.  2);  and  to  be  those  represented  onto- 
tient  medals. 

Theljihusa  Jluviatilis  burrows  in  the  earth  on  the  bsab 
of  rivers. 


Tttslphiwa  flnriatilia  (mlucrd). 
a,  Bttornal  J««-fool  nf  mm. 


2.  Third  joint  of  external  jaw-feet  nearly  sqotn. 
and  giving  insertion  to  the  succeeding  joint  to»v^ 
the  middle  of  its  anterior  border. 

Genus.  Boscia  (Edwards;  Potamia,  Ijitreille). 

Genen'r  Chararter. — Greneral  form  nearly  the  same  *  - 
some  of  the  Thelphuste  ;  but  the  front,  which  is  thaifh 
bent  downwards,  is  vertical,  and  the  third  joint  of  th«  rr 
fernal  jaw-feet,  instead  of  l)eing  square  and  havinr 
ordinary  form  existing  in  the  Cuncerians.  is  narrowed 
wards  and  carries  the  succeeding  joint  on  the  midJ]*  f 
its  anterior  border.    (M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  this  ^enua  is  teme^*- 
like  the  Thelphusee*  and  inhabits  also  the  banks  of  ni«^ 
He  states  that  a  dissection  of  an  individual  well  piexn*. 
in  spirit  by  M.  Andouin  and  himself,  discovered  to  Xht»^ 
very  remarkable  disposition  in  the  branchial  apparatV 
this  cnistarean  :  the  cavities  which  enclose  the  oreatkiC 
oreans  are  elevated  far  above  the  upper  surface  of  t.> 
branchiae,  and  present  a  great  vacant  space,  the  wail*  ^ 
which  are  lined  with  a  tomentose  membrane  covered  »*S 
vegetations. 

Example,  Boscia  dentata,  the  only  known  spec*** 
Length  about  2  inches. 

Localities. — The  Antilles  and  South  America. 

3.  Third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  having 

the  form  of  a  reversed  triangle,  and  giving  ln»*«t* 
to  the  succeeding  joint  by  its  external  angle. 
Genus,  Trichodactylus  (Latreille). 
Generic  Character. — Caraptwe  nearly  honrontal  tb^ 
and  much  less  wide  than  in  Thelvhusa.    Front  «* 
lamellar,  and  simply  inclined ;  orbits  nearly  ctrciS 
lateral  borders  of  the  carapace  curved.  Antennte  <i»p^ 
nearly  as  in  Thclphusa ;  but  the  form  of  the  *'j.ttrmm,<^ 
feet  is  very  dilfcrcnt,  their  thinl  joint  is  nearly  triaui'' 
with  its  summit  directed  inwards,  and  it  is  articulated  ^ 
.the  succeeding  joint  by  its  anterior  and  external  0^ 

•  Bat »»  foU,  fk  aOT. 
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Bmm  denlata.  nduocd  one  UiM. 
1)  Matnmuy  nfHaat  S,  «iteriuLl  Jaw-AxH. 

Ftet  IIMfly  of  the  tame  Tonn  as  in  the  preceding  genem. 
(M.E.) 

Example,  Triekodaetvliu  qiiadratu$t  thie  only  known 
■peetei.  Length  aboot  1  inch. 

ioeo/tVy.— Brazil. 

M.  Millie  P^lwards  is  of  opinion  that  tliis  species  esta- 
blishes the  passage  between  the  preceding  gcncn  and  the 
tribe  o{  Gntjis'tuiinn^.  [CiRvpsus.] 

Mr.  W.  S.  M:uLeav,  in  his  inlerestms  paper  'On  the 
Brachyurous  Decapoils  of  the  Cape '  (Smith  s  Illustrationt 
0/  the  Zoology  nf  South  4/'''>ca),  in  a  note  to  the  sixteenth 
species  {Thefphuxa  perlata,  M.  E.).  remarks  that  this  crab 
18  common  in  all  the  rivers  of  Southern  Africa,  and 
to  the  size  of  nearly  three  itiehes  \m^.  'Tlie  male,'  says 
Mr.  W.  Macl^^ay  in  continuation,  '  has  a  much  more  con- 
vex shell  than  the  female,  and  in  aspect  resembles  much  a 
Gegareinuf.  The  pearly  tubercles  of  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  shell  are  also  still  more  small  and  evancacant  tlian 
in  the  female.  I  may  take  this  oocanon  to  obaerre,  that 
n  my  cabinet  I  separate  those  species  of  Ukelphuitt  which, 
like  the  present,  nave  a  transversal  crest  in  IVont  of  the 
shell,  and  call  them  Pntamanautex.  They  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  fnie  T/it  !phux(r,  of  which  the  Ijpe  M  the 
European  specieit  Thdphusa  JluriatiU*.  . 

TRELWMJi^  JOHN,  son  of  Joseph  Thelwall,  a  nlk- 
mercer,  was  bom  on  the  27th  July,  1764,  in  Chandos-atieet, 
Corent  Garden,  London.  He  was  tiie  youngest  of  three 
children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  At  an  early  age  he 
manifested  so  much  talent  for  drawing,  that  he  was  in- 
tended for  an  artist,  but  his  father's  decease  changed  his 
prospects  before  he  had  completed  his  ninth  year.  He 
received  the  ordinary  education  of  a  tradesman  «  son,  but 
aa  he  was  rather  slow  in  acquiring  knowledge  and  was  re- 
moved front  aehool  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  Ms  tltain- 
menta  must  necessarily  have  been  limited. 

The  widow  continued  to  carry  on  her  deceased  hus- 
band's business,  and  placed  her  son  John  in  the  shop, 
where  he  remained  three  years,  but  spent  his  time  chiefly 
in  reading,  which  was  of  a  miscelinneous  character,  con- 
sisting of  poetry,  historj',  the  drama,  moral  philosophy, 
metaphysics,  and  divinity.  A  distaste  for  the  bn»incj«, 
joined  to  fiunily  discard,  induced  him  to  leave  it,  and  al> 
though  he  earnestly  derired  to  be  an  artist  or  an  actor, 
he  yielded  to  his  mother,  who  apprenticed  him  to  a  tailor, 
.vitn  whom  however  he  remained  only  a  short  time.  At 
the  sucecstion  of  Mr.  Holt  of  flie  Chancerv  bar,  who  had 
married  his  sister,  he  turned  his  attention  \o  the  law,  but 
after  several  years'  study  he  abandoned  it  in  consequence 
of  doubts  arising  in  his  mind  on  the  morality  of  a  hired 
•dvocate  pleading  to  support  a  canae  rather  than  to  dis- 
cover the  truth ;  and  now,  io  his  22bd  year,  he  enbmced 
literature  as  a  profession. 

In  17^  he  published  by  subscription  poems  on  several 
subjprt<i.  in  2  vols.,  which  introduced  him  to  some  vainnhle 
fiiend-hijis  iinrl  to  the  editorship  of  a  magazine.  He  was 
now  a  nsint;  and  prosperous  man.  and  on  the  27th  July, 
1791,  he  married  Miss  Susan  Vellum,  of  Rutlandshire, 
who  was  then  17  years  of  age.  He  todc  %  house  near  the 
Borough  hospitals,  and  arwoOy  afaidtal  anatomy,  phy- 
sioloc:)',  and  cheroistiy,  under  w.  CliiM^  Dr.  HuglSlon, 
and  Ur.  Babington. 

H«bqni  hucweariaaiionlaEiMmlMirailmBlf 


years  of  B«e,  at  the  Society  of  Free  Debate  held  at  Oeeaii-' 
makers'  Hall.  He  had  been  eduoated  a  ohurehmaa  ia  rar 
lyenand  %  tory  in  politics,  but  on  both  subjects  his  opi- 
ONM  were  ehanging,  and  he  now  joined  in  the  political 

struggles  (if  Ihe  jK  i  iud  by  lu't  oniinp  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
responding,' Society,  wlieie  luh  boldiitsj,  and  fluency  ol 
speoch  attracted  the  iiLiUce  ol  the  leadinff  men  ol'  the 
clay.  WithThomasHardy  ajulJohn  Hume  Tooke  [Hoawa 
Tookk]  he  was  tried  ibr  high  treason,  and  acquitted* 
ThelwaU's  trial  lasted  &ve  d^  On  his  acquittiLl  ne  lec- 
tured on  politiea  and  poVtinl  history  for  scTeral  years,  ^ 
when,  after  a  retirement  of  two  years  in  Wales,  made  in 
order  to  disconnect  himself  from  public  affairs  and  to 
escape  from  extra-judicial  persecution,  hi'  began  his  career 
in  IHOI  OS  a  lecturer  and  tutor  in  elocution,  and  in  the 
application  of  elocutionary  science  to  the  cure  of  stam* 
mering  and  other  impedimenta  to  speech.  His  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  and  physiology,  his  habits  of  recitation, 
his  practice  of  public  speaking,  and  his  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation, eminently  qualified  him  for  his  new  prulession, 
and  his  success  was  great.  He  comniunicalcd  jiapcrs  to 
the  'Medical  and  Physical  Journal,'  on  defective  and  diffi- 
cult utterance,  and  to  the  '  Moathfy  00  doGU- 
tion  and  its  kindred  scienoea. 

In  1816  Mrs.  Thelwall  Aed,  leaving  a  family  of  four 
children,  two  of  whom  are  sons,  and  both  are  in  the  church. 
Mr.  Thelwall  afterwards  married  Miss  Cecil  Boyle,  by 
whom  he  has  left  one  ?.on.  He  died  at  Bath  aHer  a  few 
hours'  illnesi^  of  diseiu>e  of  the  heart,  to  which  he  had  been 
long  subject,  on  the  17th  February,  18^,  in  his  70th  year. 

The  researches  of  Steele,  Herries,  and  Walker,  on  human 
qieeeh,  had  left  little  room  Ibr  new  and  brilBant  dia* 
eovery,  although  much  aceunte  observation  waa  yet 
necessary  to  give  exactnesa  and  ftilness  to  their  know- 
ledge,   riu  hv;ill,  unaware  of  Steele's  researches,  founJ 
liimself  ariticipiited  on  rhytlmius.    Steele  had  given  th» 
inquiry  a  musical  iliixc  tiun,  whuli  Thelwall  ardently  fol 
lowed  out,  and  the  extent  and  precision  of  his  observa- 
tions may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  he  anticiuate4 
nearly  all  that  ia  new  and  valuable  in  Dr.  Rush's  'Philt^ 
sophy  of  the  HuBMA  Voice.*  Ur.  ThdwaU^  immatOTi 
ideas  were  tint  akatebed  mt  ia  the  afOaboa  of  Ua  leptnraa' 
on  elocution. 

Thelwall  was  of  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition,  oi'domes- 
tic  habits,  open-heart  <'d  and  generous,  of  high  moral  feeling, 
and  of  inflexible  n.teKi  ity.'  His  sentiments  were  exalted 
by  poetic  £Bdint(^  and  he  was  buoyed  up  by  liope, 

Besidea  nagaiwe  contributions  and  pamphleta,  ne  wrota 
poems  on  several  subjects,  in  2  vols.,  already  mentioned; 
'  Poems  written  in  the  "Tower  and  in  Newgate,  I  vol. ;  •  The 
Tribune,'  .'j  vols.,  and  '  Politii  al  iMiscellanies,'  1  vol.;  'A 
Letter  to  Mr.  CI  we,  on  Stammering/ 1  vol. }  '  The  Pehpa 
tetic,' 3  vols. ;  and  a  nofelt  eotitled  *  Thalknurhter  «f  Adra> 

tion.' 

THE'MEON.  [FoiUHtNirKRA,  vol.  x„  p.  348.] 
THEMIS  (6f|uc),  a  Greek  divinity,  was,  according  to 
Hesiod  and  Apollodonis,  a  daughter  of  Uranus  (Heaven') 
and  Gaea  (Earth  i,  or,  according  to  Tzetzes,  a  daui^hlcr  of 
Helios.  She  was  a  favourite  of  Zeus,  and  bore  hun  bevcral 
daujjhterv— the  Horaj,  Eunomia,  Dice,  Eirene,  and  tho 
Moerac.    (Hesiod,  Theog.,  135,  901,  &c. ;  ApoUodorus,  i. 

3,  1.)  "nicse  penonified  abstractions,  which  ere  repre- 
sented aa  her  dau^teia,  show  the  ideaa  which  the  anrnota 
had  Ibmed  of  her  ehsoraeter,  and  eoMiatently  with  these 
ideas  she  appcai-s  iti  Homer  as  a  personification  of  the 
order  of  things  sanctioned  by  usage  or  by  law,  and  as  llie 
goddess  who  rules  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  (Homer, 
Ody$«.f  ii.  68,  &c.)  According  to  the  same  poet  slic 
lived  with  the  other  great  gods  m  Olympus,  was  on  good 
terns  with  Hera,  and  oee8iiaaa%  asseniUad  the  gods  at 
the  command  of  Zeus.  (Homer,  Jfiad^  xr.  87,  fee. ;  xx. 

4,  &c.)  Diodorua  (v.  67)  states  that  she  was  believed  to 
have  made  men  acouainted  with  the  will  of  the  gods,  the 
mode  of  their  womnip,  and  to  have  instituted  law  s,  reli- 
gious as  well  as  civil.  As  a  deity  revealing  the  future  she 
was  believed  to  have  been  in  possession  of  tlie  Delphic 
oracle  after  her  mother  Gaea,  and  previous  to  the  time 
that  iteaoM  iato  the  hands  of  Apollo,  whence  the  act  of 
giving  an  omde  ma,  tmn  in  later  tinea,  fkcqnently  called 
by  a  word  derived  flon  her  name  (9ifmit6m»).  She  waa 
worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  law  and  cider  in  various  parts 
of  Greeoe,  as  at  Tltebes,  Oiymiua,  Athens,  Tanagra,  and 
IVoeaen.  She  k  flwqwntly  icnieaeatad  on  coins  in  a  fimi 
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retemblin^  that  of  Athena,  but  canvtng  the  horn  of  pJenty 
In  one  humi  and  a  pair  (rf  Males  in  the  other. 

THE'MISON  (&ifiitw\  an  antieot  pbyMCiM.  who  is 
frafaaUy  best  known  to  most  persons  from  Juvenl'k 
*  "i  aqoivocal  hne  {Sal.,  x..  v.  221  >— 


Imt  irho  mm  in  realitjrihe  fbonder  oTa  ee1«bi«tcd  nadleal 

Bprt,  and  one  of  the  most  eminpn'  phv«ician«  of  his  time. 
Htt  was  bom  at  Laodicea  in  8jna,  in  ihe  first  century  be- 
fore Christ,  and,  from   Juvenal's  line   above  qimted, 
may  be  conjectured  to  iiave  practised  at  lionie.  He 
WR8  a  pupil  of  Asclepiades,  from  whose  opinions  how- 
ew  he  aiterwaids  diflWDted,  and  finidied  by  founding 
•  mm  medical  wet,  called  tiie  Methodid.  (Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.,  lib.  xxix.,  cap.  5,  ed.  Taiichn.  ;  Galen,  Inirod., 
cap.  4,  torn,  xiv.,  p.  683,  684,  ed.  Kiihn  ;  Cramer,*  Anecd. 
Gr  P'!'  !'..,  vol.i.,  p.  395,  I.  2fi.J  The  followinj;  is  the  ana- 
ysis  ot  the  opinions  of  this  school,  which  is  given  by 
Oelsus  in  the  historical  introduction  to  his  work  : — '  They 
assert  that  the  knowledge  <tf  00  cause  whatever  b««n  the 
least  relation  to  title  mSliod  of  cure ;  and  that  it  ii  auf- 
ficient  to  observe  some  general  symptoms  of  distempers ; 
and  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  diseases,  one  bound,  an- 
other loo6C,t  and  the  third  a  mixture  of  these.    For  that 
sometimes  the  excretions  of  sick  people  arc  too  smaJl, 
sometimes  too  )arc:e  ;  and  sometimes  one  particular  excre- 
tion is  deficient,  while  another  is  excessive.   That  these 
kinds  of  distempers  are  sometimes  acute,  and  sometimes 
dmoio ;  wmetinies  increaeing,  sometimes  at  a  iteiid^  end 
loraetimee  abating.   As  soon  then  as  it  is  known  to  which 
of  these  classes  a  distemper  belon^js,  if  the  body  be  bound, 
it  must  be  opened  ;  if  it  labours  vinder  a  tlux,  it  mu»t  be 
restrained  ;  if  the  distemper  be  complicated,  then  the  most 
urzeat  malady  must  be  nr»t  opposed.   And  that  one  kind 
oflKitaieBl  is  icqfoired  in  acule,  another  in  inreterste  dis- 
tenqicn  { trnAm  when  dise«ice  aie  increasing ;  aoottwr 
when  at  a  stanl ;  and  another  when  inclining  to  health. 
That  the  observation  of  these  thinjrs  constitutes  the  art  of 
medicine,  which  they  define  a^*  a  certain  way  of  procewl- 
iiiL',  vhich  the  Greeks  call  w^/Aorf  (|«i9o^oc),  and  affirm  it 
to  be  employed  in  considering  those  thine^  that  are  com- 
mon to  the  same  distempers  :  nor  are  they  willing  to  have 
themselves  dassed  eitherwith  the  nttionaliBts(f.<>.  the  Dog- 
matiei),  or  with  those  who  rtfpui  only  experiments  (r.  e. 
the  Empirici^ :  for  thev  dissent  from  the  first  sect,  in  that 
they  will  not  allow  medicine  to  consist  in  lorminu'  conjec- 
tures atx)ut  the  occult  things  :  and  a'  i  irmi;  the  other  in 
this,  that  Uiey  hold  the  observation  o(  experiments  to  be  a 
very  small  part  of  the  art.'  (Futvoye's  Tran  y/(ttt«n.}  VlHt 
we  Know  ot  his  mode  of  treating  disctues  does  not  give  us 
a  very  high  idea  Of  his  sidlf  in  Oierapeuties.  He  thought 
he  could  cure  the  most  violent  attacKs  of  pneumonia  by 
means  of  oil  and  baths  ;  in  pleurisy  he  permittpd  the  use 
of  wine  mixed  with  sea-water  ( ( 'ael .  Aurel .,  7'   1/  r/y.  Amf., 
Jib.  i.,  cap.  16,  p.  62,  63"*  t  he  recommended  also  vioicnt 
exercise  in  sev<  ra!  acute  di-,eases.  i  Id.,  ibid.,  lib.  ii.,  cap, 
29,  p.  144.)    He  is  saul  by  Sprcngel  {Hitt.  de  la  Meff  ) 
to  have  him  the  first  person  who  made  use  of  leeches. 
(Id.*  Dt  JferA.  C^ron.,  Bb.  i.,  cap.  1,  p.  286.)   He  is  also 
said  to  have  been  himself  attacked  with  hydrophobia,  and 
to  have  recovered.    (Id.,  De  Morb.  Aetu.,  lib.  lii.,  cup. 
16,  p.  232;  Dioscor.,  '/ViTf (/-..cap.  l,p.  423.)   He  wrote 
several  medical  works,  oi'  which  iiolhini:  i^ut  tiie  titles  re- 
main. (,Cael.  Aurel.,  De  Morb.  Chron.,  itb.  i.,  cap.  1,  p. 
flB;  L  4»  p.      ;  ii.  7,  p.  387,  &c.)   His  followers  were 
veiy  iiuiiienMi8»  of  whom  the  most  eminent  wm  Sonunu 
^nANOs},  Theaialus  [Tmessalit.s'],  Cselias  Aurelianus, 
whose  work  '  T)c  Morbis  Acutis  et  Chronicis'  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  antiquity  ;  and  Moschion,  author  of  the 
work  nipJ  rAr  Vwmunaim  OsMy^  *De  Mulieram 
sionibus.' 

(Sprengel,  Hift.  dp.  In  Mid. ;  Fabricius.  Biblioth.Graca ; 
flaUer.  Bitioth.  Medic.  Praet. ;  Biogr,  Mfdiadt ;  Diet,  tf 
OnA  mi  Roman  Antiq.^  ait. '  MeUMdid.*) 


•InOili 


IM  cdiler,  but  may  muiily  ba  mm^A  to  Iqr  iwwllwlil^ 


ttal  aw  «M«ti  •  and  l|  h>Te  ia  HodmIc  rMoU^  th*  t$m»  wamA.  and  th«l 

for  many  emiiirirs  p4«<  fj^f^'l^  wnrils  lutvf*  hrvn  i^PT'notmc*^      *Hr  nrri»Sc<i  ir- 

■tMit  MuUy  ranrotiikl  two  ooinn  to  much  alike  m  ThcmSMM  and  Metlilaon. 


THEMISTIUS,  of  Faphlagonia,  wa^  a  distinguaW 
orator  in  the  finirQi  oentnrjr  after  Christ,  and  was  as. 
named  EuphmdM*  on  aeeoont  of  his  sldll  in  h»  pra. 
fesnon.  He  vras  maeh  Ihvoured  bf  the  Roman  empemn, 
Constantiiis  made  him  a  senator ;  Julian  appointed  hiai 
prefect  of  Constantinople  in  362,  and  corresponded  wi'h 
nim  by  letters.;  and  although  he  was  a  heathen,  he  »a 
intrusted  by  llieodoiiuji  the  (ireat  with  the  education  <A 
his  son  Avnifins.  In  the  year  384  he  was  appoint«i 
for  the  aeoond  iime»  prefect  of  Constantinople;  asi 
during  a  period  of  slmoR  forty  yean  he  was  repeatcdlr 

employed  in   (■mbri^.^ies  and  Oth'/r   stp.le   briNiiM  ,-., 
was  the  tca^iit:;  ui'  Libanius  and  Aut^ustiii,  and  kept  up 
a  friendly  intercoiu^e  with  Gregory  iN'azianzen.  who 
calls  him  in  his  letters 'the  king  of  arguments  '  ^amhK 

Xoyuv). 

Themistius  had  deeply  studied  the  writings  of  Rato  ud 
Aristotle ;  and  he  taught  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  u 
well  as  rhetoric,  at  Ilome  and  Con.stantinople. 

Of  thirty-six  orations  composed  by  him  which  mtrt 
known  to  Photius,  thirty-three  have  come  down  to  tu  ia 
the  original  Greek,  and  one  in  a  Latin  translation.  Thfr 
have  referenea  fut  the  most  part  to  publie  aAin,  and  ii- 
vera!  of  than  na  panegyiics  upon  the  ampamni  bjidaa 
the  orator  was  patraoiaed. 

Editions  of  some  of  the  orations  were  publi-hfd 
Aldus  Ubl.  1534).  H.  Stephens  (8vo.  15C2 Reraui  <4t<\. 
I  1(30')),  Petau  (Bvo.  1613,  and  4to.  1G18  .    ITie  most  coid- 
I  plcte  edition  is  that  of  Harduin  (^Paris,  1G84.  lol.),  whicl! 
I  contains  thirty-three  orations,  thirteen  of  which  had  Dot 
been  printed  before.   Another  oration  was  discorend  iif 
Angelo  Mai,  and  published  by  him  at  Milan,  IBM^Sia 
W.  Dindorf  also  published,  in  1830,  two  ontionsflf  Tin* 
mistius,  corrected  from  a  Milan  MS. 

The  philosophical  works  of  Themi.stius  <  on-i  •  '  c- 
mentancs,  in  tne  form  of  paraphrases,  on  some  a:  Xia- 
totle's  works,  in  Greek,  and  two  Latin  transIatiotB  </. 
commentaries,  one  upon  the  work  '  On  Heaven,'  snd  tiK 
other  upon  the  twelfth  book  of  the  *  Metaphysics.*  Thu 
paraphrases  were  first  published  in  a  Latin  version  bf 
Hcrmolaus  Barbarus,  1481,  which  has  been  several  tisn 
reprinted  :  the  Greek  text  of  them  forma  part  of  theAldiw 
edition  of  Themistius.  The  two  commentaries  in  Lsr.t 
were  printed  at  \  enicc  in  I'joH,  1570,  and  1574.  Thfr>: 
are  some  letters  by  Themistius  in  the  collection  of  IL 
Stephens,  8vo.  1677. 

(SchSli,  GMckiehU  der  Grmk.  Hit.,  iii.  96,  388.) 

THEMISTO,  M.  Gnerin^i  name  fbr  a  genus  of  .impb- 
fwhus  Crusfarmn^,  placed  by  M.  Milne  "Edwards  ir  th« 
tribe  of  Orduiury  Hyperme*,  the  stecond  tribe  ot  hw  fmSlj 
Hyperines. 

Kxample,  Themuto  Gtutdichaudti. 

iLoco/iV^Fonnd  by  M.  Oaudichand  at  tha  fUkhnl 
Islands. 

N.B.-->^M.  Milne 'EUwaida  ifisHnitddws  fivm  tins  sB^ 

TItr!}i{\ti)  G'luillthaudii  oT  ^o&'i  (Suppt.  to  Sir  John  Re** 
yoyai,'e  ,  namint:  it  Thrnuato  arctica.  Capt.  James  Bo*>- 
H.N.,  found  the  northern  speocsnear  the  west  eoartd 
thcpeninsula  of  Boothia. 

THEMI'STOCLES  (ef^ttrrocX^cl  was  bom  about  theyey 
B  c.  514.  He  was  the  son  of  Nioocles,  an  iUbcutii «( 
modemte  fortune,  who  however  vras  comneeted  with  tk 
priestly  house  of  the  Lycomedii' :  bis  mother,  Abrotfc?'. 
or,  accordini:  to  others,  Kutcrpe,  was  not  an  AthiT.r^o 
citizen;  and,  arcordmi;  to  most  authorities,  nit  rv.i  » 
Greek,  hut  either  a  native  of  Caria  or  of  Tlinit*.  T.^ 
education  which  he  received  was  like  that  of  all  Atherui* 
of  rank  at  the  time,  but  Themiatocles  had  no  taste  for  tri^ 
elegant  arts  which  then  began  to  form  a  pnmiioent  p»r.  m 
the  education  of  Athenian  youths;  he  applied  hiii»<^ 
with  much  more  zeal  to  the  pursuit  of  practical  and  us<-rf 
knowledge.  This,  as  wtdl  as  the  ininu'a>us  aiu'cdat«  sb«^ 
lii*  youthful  wilfulness  and  vvaywardneaji,  together  t»ith  tbe 
sleepless  nights  which  he  is  said  to  have  passed  in  laec- 
tating  on  the  trophies  of  MiHiades,  are  more  or  kas  dot  / 
^ptoms  of  the  character  which  he  subsequently  M 

Elayed  as  a  general  and  a  statesman.  His  mind  wa»  rdfj 
cut  upon  great  things,  and  was  incapable  of  beine  divritrJl 
from  theml')'  reverses,  scnipies.  nr  difficulties.  Th*  Z^*^' 
object  of  his  lite  appears  to  have  been  to  make  At^**^' 
great,  in  order  that  he  himsell  miijht  be  great.  Ta 
powers  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him  were  fses* 
^im  of  paraapUoBf  aii  tapnnta  jwdlgBiawt  of  the  asr"^ 
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vhieh  was  to  be  takrn  on  sudden  and  fxtraordinajy  emer- 
gencies, and  sa^citv  in  calculatinir  the  coniequences  of 
lis  own  actiona  ;  and  these  were  tlie  {qualities  which  Athens 
luring  her  wan»  urith  Persia  stood  most  in  need  of.  His 
unbitKm  wsA  unbounded,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  per- 
oaded  that  it  ooald  not  reach  its  end  ankas  Athens  was 
he  lint  anonf  the  Gneian  ihrtet ;  and  ai  liewaa  not  very 
crapulous  about  the  means  that  he  employed  for  thrs€ 
•nd;4,  he  came  into  frequent  conflict  with  Anstides  the 
Fust,  who  had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  welfare  of  his 
;ountry ;  and  no  desire  of  personal  aggrandizement.  In 
he  year  483  b.c.,  when  Anstides  was  sent  into  exile  by 
titlMiall^  Theniatoeles,  who  had  ftar  aavenl  je^ 
tetiTe  pait  in  puMie  aflldn,  and  was  om  of  the  ehtef 
Luthors  of  the  banishment  of  his  rival,  remained  in  the 
ilmost  undivided  possession  of  the  popular  favour,  and  the 
'ear  after,  H.c.  482,  he  was  elected  archon  eponymus  of 
Vthens.    The  city  was  at  that  time  involved  in  a  war  with 
Vegina,  which  then  poMMMd  the  strongHtaavy  in  Greece, 
tad  with  whicli  AtMBs  wM  unaUs  to  cope.  Itwasinthis 
nMr  that  Theniilodes  eoBceiwd  and  partly  eanied  into 
tIFect  the  plans  by  which  he  intended  to  raisse  the  power  of 
Vthens.    His  lirst  object  was  to  increase  the  navy  of 
Mhi-ns:  and  this  he  did  ostensibly  to  enable  Athens  to 
ontt-nd  with  Aegina,  but  his  real  intention  was  to  put  liia 
tountry  in  a  position  to  meet  the  dmger  of  a  second  Per- 
ian  invasion,  with  which  Greece  was  threatened.  The 
nanner  in  wlUch  he  raised  the  naval  power  of  AHmhis  was 
bb.   Hitherto  the  people  of  Athens  had  been  accustomed 
o  divide  among  tnemselvee  tiie  yearly  revenues  of  the 
ilver-mines  of  Laurion.    In  the  year  of  his  archonship 
hesc  revenues  were  unusually  large,  and  he  persuaded  his 
ountrymcn  to  forepo  their  personal  advaiitai;e,  and  to 
kpply  these  revenues  to  the  enlargement  of  their  fleet.  His 
tdvice  was  followed,  and  the  fleet  was  raised  to  the  number 
it  200  sail.  (Herodot.  vii.  144 ;  Plutarch,  Themut.,  4.) 
t  was  probably  at  the  same  time  that  he  induced  the 
Vthcnians  to  pass  a  decree  that,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
nt;  up  their  navy,  twenty  new  ships  should  be  built  every 
rar.    (Bockh,  Public  kronomy  f/  Alliens^,  p.  2\Q,  Enpl. 
ransl.,  2nd  edit.)   Athens  soon  after  made  peace  with 
kegina,  as  Xerxes  was  at  Sardis  making  preparations  for 
nvading  Otaece  wilb  all  tlM  liOKes  he  could  muster.  At 
he  aaine  timeThenhtoefes  was  aetively  enga^  in  allay- 
nir  the  disputes  and  hostile  feelintjs  which  existed  among 
he  several  slates  of  Greece.    He  acted  however  with 
•ifat  severity  towards  ttiose  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Persians,  and  a  Greek  interpreter,  who  accompanied  the 
iDvoys  of  Xerxes  that  came  to  AtilMM  to  demand  earth 
ad  water  as  %  sign  of  subtaiMMNi,  was  put  to  death  for 
laving  made  use  oTtiie  QmA  tonga*  in  me  senrioe  of  the 
romraon  enemy.   After  the  tAun  among  the  Greeks  were 
olerably  settled,  a  detachment  of  the  allied  troops  of  the 
rreeks  was  sent  out  to  take  possession  of  Temp**,  under 
he  command  of  Themistocles  of  Athens  and  Euaenetus  of 
Ipartfc;  but  on  findinc  that  there  they  would  be  over- 
vhelmed  by  the  host  of  the  barbarians,  they  returned  to  the 
Corinthian  isthmus.  Wim  Xerxes  airived  in  Ficrta,  the 
Sreek  fleet  took  its  post  near  ArtemUmn,  on  the  north 
oast  of  Euboea,  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  ad- 
oiral  Eurybiades,  under  whom  Themistocles  condescended 
o  serve  in  order  not  to  cause  new  dissensions  among  the 
Jreeks,  although  Athens  alone  furnished  127  ships,  and 
tipplied  the  Ohalcidians  with  twenty  others ;  while  the 
ipartan  contingent  was  incompatmbly  smaller.  When  the 
*ersian  fleet,  notwithstanding  severe  Iomcs  which  it  had 
ustained  by  a  storm,  determined  to  sul  round  the  eastern 
jid  southern  c-osusts  of  Huboea,  and  then  up  the  Euripus, 
n  order  to  cut  oft  the  Greek  itcct  at  Arteniisium,  the 
Jreeks  were  so  smpn-M'd  and  alarmed,  ttiat  Themistocles 
lad  great  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  remain  and  raain- 
■in  their  station.   Tlie  Euboeans,  who  perceived  the  ad- 
•aatages  «f  the  plan  of  Ibenuatoclcs,  lewaided  hun  with 
h«  aom  «f  tMify  talenta,  part  of  wldeh  he  gave  to  tiie 
>paHan  Eurybiades  and  the  Corinthian  .^dinuintrs  to  in- 
lufu  tlu-m  to  remain  at  Artcmismm.    >  Heroiiot.,  \  lu.  4,  ; 
*lutarch,  Themtxt.,  7.)    In  tlie  battle  whicli  then  took 
jlace,  the  Greeks  gained  considerable  advantage,  though 
he  vidoiyiiM  nm  deodid.  A  atonn,  and  a  second  en- 
ngnMnt  near  Artnuiium,  atvtrely  ii^uKd  the  fleet  of 
he  Perriana,  h«t  the  Greeks  also  austuned  great  loiies,  as 
lalf  of  their  ships  were  partly  destroyed  and  partly  ren- 
iered  unfit  for  iurthc/  service.  Whra  at  the  same  time 


they  received  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Leonidas  at 
Thermopylae,  the  Greeks  resolved  to  retreat  from  Arte- 
niisium, and  sailed  to  the  Saronic  g\ilf.  Xerxes  was  now 
advancing  from  Thermopyla>,  and  Athens  trembled  for  her 
existence,  while  the  Peloponnesians  were  bent  upon  seek- 
ing shelter  and  safety  in  tneir  peninsula,  and  upon  fortify- 
ing themselves  by  a  ifal!  acroas  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 
On  the  approach  of  the  danijer  the  Athenians  had  sent  U\ 
Delphi  to  consult  Die  oriu  le  about  the  means  they  should 
employ  for  their  sAl'ety.  and  the  ^^od  had  commanded 
Athens  to  defend  herself  liehind  wooden  walls.  This  oraclet 
which  had  pralMbly  been  given  at  the  suggestion  of  Hie- 
mistoeksi  wai  now  also  interpreted  br  him  as  referring  to 
tile  fleet,  and  Ms  adviee  to  seek  safety  in  the  fleet  was 
followed.  He  then  further  moved  that  the  .Athenians 
should  abandon  the  city  to  the  care  of  its  tutelary  deity, 
that  the  women,  children,  anil  infirm  should  be  removed 
to  Salamis,  Aegina,  or  Troezen,  and  that  the  men  should 
embark  in  the  ships.  The  fleet  of  the  Greeks,  coodstlllf 
of  380  ships,  Bisenibled  at  SaJamisi  atill  under  the  supreme 
command  of  Emybiades.  When  the  Pendans  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Attica,  and  Athens  was  socii  in 
flames  at  a  distance,  some  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet, 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  began  to  make  preparations 
for  an  immediate  retreat.  Themistocles  and  his  friend 
Mnesiphilus  saw  the  disastrous  results  of  such  a  cooiae^ 
and  the  fbnner  exerted  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  to  in- 
duce tiie  eonanandew  of  the  neet  to  maintain  their  post : 
when  all  attempts  proved  ineffectual,  Themistocles  had 
recourse  to  threats,  and  thus  induced  Eurybiades  to  stay. 
The  example  of  the  admiral  was  fitllowcd  by  the  other 
commanders  also.  In  the  meantime  the  Persian  fleet  ar- 
rived in  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  the  feam  of  the  Pelopon- 
neuans  were  revived  and  doubled,  and  nothing  seemed  to 
be  able  to  keep  them  together.  At  this  last  and  critical 
moment  Themutocles  devised  a  plan  to  compel  them  to 
remain  and  face  the  enemy.  He  sent  a  message  to  the 
Persian  admiral,  informing  him  that  the  fireeks  were  on 
the  point  of  dispei^-inir,  and  that  if  the  Pei-sians  would 
attaclc  them  while  they  were  assembled,  they  would  e.xsily 
conquer  them  all  at  once,  whereas  it  would  otherwise  be 
neccenij  to  defeat  them  one  after  anoUMT. 

This  epperently  weUnoMant  adviee  was  eagerly  taken 
up  by  the  enemy,  whn  now  hastened,  as  he  thought,  to  de- 
stroy the  fleet  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  event  proved  the 
wisJom  of  Themistocles.  Tlie  unwieldy  armament  of  the 
Persians  was  unable  to  perform  any  movements  in  the 
narrow  straits  between  the  island  of  Salamis  and  the  main- 
land. The  Greeks  gained  a  most  complete  and  brilliant 
victoiy,  for  th^  only  lost  foi^  shipa,  wtiile  tlM  enony  lost 
two  hundred;  or.  aoooiding  to  CImIm,  even  five  hundred. 
Ver}'  soon  after  the  victory  was  decided,  Xerxes  with  the 
remains  of  his  fleet  left  the  Attic  coa«t  and  sailed  towards 
the  Hellespont.  The  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Belnnie 
occurred  in  Uie  same  year,  480  b.c.  [Salamu.J 


Britiih  Miueuai.  Aetunl  Site.  Silw 

When  the  Oredn  were  infbnned  <rf  the  depaitore  of 
Xerxes,  th^  purraed  him  as  far  as  Andros  without  gain- 
ing sight  of  his  fleet,  and  Themistocles  and  others  pro- 
posed to  continue  the  cha.se.    But  he  gave  way  to  the 
opposition  that  was  made  to  this  plan,  and  conjiented  not 
to  drive  the  vanquished  enemy  to  despair.    The  Greek 
fleet  therefore  onl^  staved  some  time  among  the  Cyclades, 
to  chastise  those  islanders  who  had  been  unfluthftu  to  the 
national  cause.  Themistocles,  in  the  meantime,  m  order 
to  get  completely  rid  of  the  king  and  his  fleet,  sent  a  mes 
sage  to  him,  exhortinc:  him  to  hasten  back  to  Asia  as 
speedily  as  possible,  for  otherwise  he  would  be  in  dangc. 
ol'  havint^  his  retreat  cut  off.    Tliemistocles  availed  him- 
self of  the  stay  of  the  Greek  fleet  among  the  Cyclades  ft>r 
the  Durpose  or  eniidlinf  himaelf  at  the  cost  of  the  islanders, 
paiuy  by  extorting  money  from  them  \q  wny  of  punish- 
ment,  and  partly  by  acceptingbribes  wr  i«enring  them 
impunity  for  their  conduct.   His  fame,  however,  spread 
over  all  Gteeee,  and  all  acknowledged  that  the  country  iuui 
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been  Mved  through  hie  wisiiom  and  resolution.  But  the 
confederate  Greeks,  actuated  by  jealousy,  awarded  to  }um 
only  the  second  prize ;  at  Sparta,  whither  he  went,  a«  Me- 
rodlotui  tajwt  to  M  honourad,  he  received  a  chaplet  of 
oHve-leavcs,— 4  reward  which  thqr  had  bMtO«M  lUMa 
their  own  adtniral,  Eurybiades,  aim  fi»  beife  dwiot  Qut 
the  city  possessed,  and  on  his  retam  300  koigbtt  MOOrtcd 
bim  as  far  as  Te8:t?a  in  Arcadia. 

When  the  Persian  aimy  liad  been  aji^ain  iVatwl  at 
Plataeffi  and  Mycale,  in  h.c.  479,  and  when  ttie  AUienianii 
had  rebuilt  ihci'r  private  dwellings,  it  was  also  resolved,  on 
the  adnca  oC  Thtwirtoclwi  to  iMtrnw  the  fortifieatioitt  of 
Athent,  liut  on  « 1trg«r  HMle  than  they  had  been  before, 
and  morn  in  accordance  with  the  proud  position  which  the 
dty  now  01  ciiiMod  in  Greece.  This  i)lan  excited  the  fear 
and  jealousy  ot' the  rival  btati  -,  and  (■spi^<  iaMy  of  Sjiarta. 
which  sent  an  emba.-isy  to  Athens,  and  under  the  veil  of 
ftiendBhip,  which  ill  concealed  its  eclfihh  policy,  endea^ 
ynwnd  to  nanuaide  the  Atbeniaos  not  to  tbrtiQr  their  city. 
Hien^itodw,  who  mr  through  their  deugnit  nndertook 
the  task  nf  defeating  (hem  with  their  own  weapons.  He 
advised  his  countrymen  to  dismiss  the  Spartan  ambasMr 
dors,  and  to  promise  Jhat  Athenian  envoys  should  lio  sont 
to  Sparta  to  treat  with  tliem  there  resipeclmg  the  I'orUfi- 
oations.  He  himself  offered  to  go  as  one  of  the  envoys, 
but  he  directed  the  Athenians  not  to  let  liis  colleagues 
filllow  him,  until  the  walls,  on  which  all  hands  should  be 
omployed  duiing  his  abMiMMi  should  be  wiawt  to  such 
a  height  as  to  afford  suffldent  protection  agamt  any 
attack  tliat  mifrht  be  made  upon  them.  His  ndviro  \v;ia 
followed,  and  Thcmistoelt  s,  alter  his  arrival  at  Spiiila, 
took  no  vti'ps  towards  openuiK  the  negot  iations,  but  pre- 
tended that  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  liis 
eollca.^ues.  When  he  was  informed  that  the  walls  had 
raaohcd  «  aufficieot  hfligbt»  and  whea  h«  oould  drop  the 
niadc  with  mfety,  he  gare  the  Spartan  m  well*deMrTcd 
rebuke,  retnnn  i!  home,  and  the  walls  were  completed 
without  any  lundiani  e.  He  then  proceeded  to  carry  into 
effect  the  only  fhinff  which  remained  to  be  done  to  make 
Athens  the  first  maritime  power  of  Greece.  He  induced 
the  AthWlMlf  to  foltij^  the  tliree  ports  of  Plialerum,  Mu- 
njrohia,  and  PinMUi  bv  *  double  range  of  walls,  and  to 
oonaecttiieFirmM  bjrMog  walls  with  the  city  of  Athens. 
[Athehs.] 

When  Athenii  was  thus  raised  to  the  station  on  which  it 
had  been  the  ambition  of  Tliemistocles  to  place  it,  his  star 
be^n  to  sink,  though  he  still  continued  for  some  time  to 
enjoy  the  fruitii  of  his  memorable  deeds.  He  was  conscious 
of  toe  services  he  had  done  to  his  country,  and  never 
aonipled  to  show  that  he  knew  his  own  value.  His  ex- 
tortion and  avarice,  which  made  himMfdy  to  do  anything, 
and  by  which  he  aecumulated  extnoidinaiy  wealflit  ooold 
not  fad  to  raise  enemies  a^rainst  him.  Hut  what  perbaiw 
contributed  more  to  his  downfall  was  his  constant  watch- 
fulness in  maintaininij  and  promoting  the  interests  of 
Athens  against  the  encroachments  of  Sparta,  wliich,  in  it.s 
turn,  was  ever  looking  out  for  an  oppoituni^to  crush  him. 
The  great  men  wtio  bad  grown  up  by  his  side  at  Athens, 
anch  as  Cimon,  and  who  were  no  less  indebted  to  Mm  fbr 
their  greatness  in  Ihi'  eyes  nf  ('recce  than  to  their  own 
talent*,  were  his  naiurnl  'n\  als,  and  succeeded  in  gradually 
supplantinsr  him  in  the  favour  of  the  ])eo])le.  They  also 
endeavoured  to  represent  him  as  a  man  of  too  much  power, 
and  as  dangerous  to  the  republic.  The  consequence  of  all 
thia  was,  ttwt  in  472  b.c.  he  was  banished  ihim  Athens  by 
the  oetiacism.  tU  took  up  his  reaidenee  at  Aigoa,  where 
he  was  still  residing  when,  in  the  same  vear  b.c.  472,  Pau- 
sanias  waa  put  to  death  ^  Sparta  for  tiis  ambitious  and 
treacherous  designs,  and  his  late  involved  that  of  Themi»- 
tocles.  [Pausanias.]  Tlie  Spartans,  in  their  search  to 
discover  more  traces  of  the  plot  of  Pausanias,  found  a 
letter  of  Tliemistocles,  from  which  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  been  »^imintei^  with  his  plans.  This  was  sufficient 
for  the  Spartana  to  groiiad  upon  it  the  ehaige  that  Themia* 
tocles  had  been  an  acoompnee  in  his  erime,  and  ambaasar 
dots  were  foHhwith  si'tit  to  Athens  to  demand  that  he 
shoukl  Mitlei-  Ihe  .same  pumshment  as  Pau.sjinias.  This 
charge  .vas  ni>  less  welcome  to  his  enemies  at  Athens  than 
the  discovery  of  Ins  letter  had  been  to  the  Spartans. 
Orders  were  con^equentlr  issued  to  arrest  and  oonvey  him 
to  Athens.  But  he  had  Men  informed  in  time  of  the  pto- 
eeefinn  aft  and  ftveseeinc  that  hia  dealniilkM 

wmldbe  unar^daUe  if  he  should  M  into  the  hnte  cf 


his  enemies,  lie  fled  to  Corcyra,  and  thence  to  the  oppoMie 
coast  of  Kpirus,  where  he  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Ad- 
nietus,  king  of  the  Molossiaos.  On  his  airivai,  the  king 
wag  absent,  but  his  queen  FhtUft  ieeeived  hi^n  Idnd^. 
and  pointed  out  to  him  in  what  manner  he  migiii  win  vm 
sympathy  of  Admetus.  VHien  the  king  returned  hoaw. 
TliemihtDcles,  seated  on  the  hearth  and  holding  the  fhj'i 
of  .\dnietus  m  his  arms,  implored  the  king  not  to  deliver 
him  up  to  his  persecutors,  who  traced  him  to  the  court  oi 
the  Molossians.  It  is  stated  that  Themistocles  was  ,hete 
joined  bv  his  wife  and  children.  The  king  BOt  orif 
granted  nts  request,  but  pcovided  him  with  tAO  mmm  m 
reaching  the  eoaat  of  the  JBKean,whenoe  be  intended  Is 
proceed  to  Asia,  and  seek  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  kint 
of  Persia.  From  Pydna  he  sailed  in  a  mertdiant  eiiip  tti 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  At  Kphesns  he  received  such 
part  of  liis  property  as  his  fnends  had  been  able  to 
wrest  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies  at  Athens,  together 
vrith  that  which  he  had  left  at  Aigos.  A  fiiw  mOBtha  after 
his  arrival  in  Asia,  Xerxes  was  assassinated  (m^e.  40).  aad 
was  after.a  short  intervai  succeeded  bv  Aitaxerxes.  Van- 
ous  adventures  are  told  of  Themistooles  before  he  reached 
the  residence  of  the  Persian  king.  On  his  arrival  \^ 
sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  evii*  i» 
had  inflicted  upon  his  predecessor,  but  at  the  same  time 
claimed  the  merit  of  hvviiur  saved  him  from  deatructioo  by 
his  timely  advke.  Sfo  emed  that  his  present  exile  was 
only  the  eonsequenee  of  his  great  seal  kh-  the  intereeb  of 
the  king  of  Persia.  He  did  not  ask  for  an  immediate  ia- 
terview  with  the  king,  as  he  was  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
language  and  the  manners  of  the  IVrsians,  to  acquire  which 
he  reauested  a  years  time.  During  this  period,  he  appUed 
liimself  so  zealously  and  with  such  success  to  these  studies, 
that  at  the  close  of  the  jmMMrhen  he  was  presented  ta  tJu 
king;  he  is  aaid  to  Iivvb  esctted  the  lealouagr  of  the 
eonrtien,  and  was  most  khidly  received  by  ttie  Irini;  ts 
whom  he  held  out  prospects  of  conquering  Greece  by  h:K 
iissislance.  The  kinK  liecame  so  attached  to  him,  vh:.; 
Thcmistocles  was  always  in  his  company.  Alter  he  hxi 
spent  several  years  at  the  court,  he  was  sent  to  Asn 
Minor,  to  wait  there  for  an  opportunity  of  canyiog  lis 

E remises  into  effeot.  A  penaon  was  now  bestowed  i^aa 
im  after  the  Oriental  fliabion:  three  towMvaare  givw 
him,  of  which  Mairnesia  on  the  Maeander  waa  to  |iiwiii 
him  with  bread,  Myus  with  meat,  and  Lamps  ecus  vidi 
\nnc.  He  took  up  liis  residence  in  the  first  of  these  towns, 
where  he  lived  with  a  sort  of  princely  rank.  But  deslti 
overtook  him  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  before  any  of  his 
plans  were  carried  into  effect.  Most  of  the  ancient  writen 
state  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison,  or.  aecoed- 
ing  to  aaottMr  strange  story,  by  drinking  the  biood  of  s 
bull,  beeaoae  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  fuHil  his  pro- 
mises to  the  kinff.  The  motive  for  his  suicide  i«  very 
questionalile.  Reflections  on  his  past  life  and  upon  th* 
glory  of  his  former  n\als  at  Athens  are  much  more  hkelr 
to  have  rendered  him  dis&ati.<died  with  life.  li«fore  he  took 
the  poison  he  ia  aaid  to  have  rec^uested  his  friends  to  caa* 
vey  hia  lettiaina  aacMtly  to  Atttea,  and  ia  klcr  tiaM  a 
tomb  which  waa  believed  to  eootun  them  emtcd  hi  Piiam. 
In  the  market-place  of  Majrne'in  a  splendid  monuraen' 
was  erected  to  liis  memory,  and  lus  descendants  in  that 
place  continued  to  be  distinguished  byoertaiB  piitihgsi 
down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

(Herodotus,  vii.  143,  &c. ;  viii.  4,  &c. ;  Thucydides,  i. 
14,  &c. ;  Plutarch,  Tlttm»Hoel«t  i  Diodonm  &caL.  n. 
2.  12,  &c;  C.  Nepos,  3)l<HHsfeeiat;  FaniaiuM.  i.  1,  t; 
compare  Thirlwall,  History  of  Oreee*,  vol.  ii.) 
THEMISTOX5ENE8.  [Xknopmoh.] 
TIIK.N  AKDITK — Anhyilrnuis  Sulphate  n/STxla — oeCBlS 
crystallized.  Primary  form  a  ri^ht  rhombic  pri*m  ;  cleav- 
age parallel  to  the  pnniajy  planes ;  colour  white  or  red- 
dish ;  transparent ;  translucent ;  opaque ;  soluble  in  water; 
effloresces  on  the  sur&oe ;  specific  gravity  273. 

It  oecun  in  oyitalline  ooaKBaea  at  the  Ifottom  of  aeme 
lakes,  at  a  place  called  Lei  Salines  Espartinea,  aboot  %n 
leamus  from  Madrid ;  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
carbonate  of  S4)da.  Accordmg  to  the  analysis  of  Caaaseca 
it  ia  composed  of 

Sulphate  of  soda        .      .  9i7% 
OiiMMte  of  aodft 
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cnistaccans,  tVrnied  at  the  expense  of  Aiflhl'liU  €f  wtton. 

[SCYLLARIANS,  YqI.  XXU,  p.  144.] 

THEOBALD,  £EWI8.  wm  bom  at  SittinKbounic,  in 
Kent.   We  haw  no  reeoid  of  the  date  of  his  birth.  His 
fkther  wat  an  attorney,  and  he  «ras  bred  to  hu  (Other's 
business.  "Hia  first  literary  production  was  ^Electra,'  a 
rratredy,  which  appeared  in  1714.  As  the  writer  of  twenty 
/♦■ry  i  mi  iff'.' rent  jilays,  ho  is  utterly  forjrotten.    Those  pro- 
lut  tioti!)  belong  to  an  ace  in  which  the  true  spint  o(  dra- 
matic poetry  was  for  the  most  part  lost,  and  Theobald 
possessed  none  of  those  briUiant  qualities  which  could 
impart  a  lenf^fliened  existence  to  nis  attempts  in  por- 
-.rayine  the  manncra  of  his  age.  But  he  ha*  attained  a 
jelebnty  of  another  description.   Ht  Is  UHMt  eoOBionly 
cr>o\\  n  as  the  unhappy  dunc  e  whom  Pope  assailed  with  the 
nost  inveterate  ridicule  ;  but,  alter  a  century  of  prejudice 
i^inst  his  name,  he  is  nowiirt  tfy  u'l  nerally  acknowledged 
o  have  dcscr%'cd  an  honourable  reputation  es  an  editor  of 
lhakspere,  having  brought  to  that  task  diligence,  know- 
edge,  and  judgment,  beyond  compariion  mpeiior  to  the 
tritica!  talents  of  his  rival  the  author  of  the  •Ihmeiad.' 
lis  'had  eminence'  as  the  orisrinal  hero  of  that  poem  was 
■arned  by  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  puintt  ii  out  many  of 
tic  errors  of  Pone's  Sliaksperc.    'Shakeypear  Restored,  or 
Specimens  of  Hlundcni  committed  and  unamended  in 
*ope  s  Edition  of  this  Poet,'  was  published  in  1726.  The 
ixst  notice  iriiich  Pope  took  of  this  pamphlet  was  in  hi« 
econd  edition  of  Shakspere,  which  appeared  ht  17SB. 
Since  the  publication  of  our  first  edition,  there  havinp 
>een  some  attempts  upon  Shakspeare  published  by  Lewis 
^'lienliaUl  i^wliich  he  would  not  communir-nte  duiini:^  the 
ime  wherein  that  edition  was  preparing  for  the  pre.ss, 
vhen  we,  bv  public  advertisements,  did  request  the  assist- 
.nce  of  all  lovers  of  this  auttiar),  we  have  inserted  in  this 
mpression  at  many  of 'em  ai  are  judged  of  any  the  least 
dvantfi£^e  to  the  poet ;  the  whole  amounting  to  about 
wenty-five  words.*     In  the  same  vear  came  out  the 
Duneiad.'    The  revenue  of  Theobalil  was  the  st  verest 
hat  could  be  inflicted,  and  it  was  unexceptionalile.  In 
733  he  produced  an  edition  of  Shakspere  which  utterly 
leetroyed  that  of  Pone.  It  has  been  asserted  ttuit  of 
lieobald'a  edition,  Wnich  was  in  aeren  vohimea,  8to., 
early  thirteen  thousand  copies  were  sold.  (Steevens's 
Shakespear.'  1703,  vol.  i.)    In  his  preface  Theobald  thus 
of  ices  the  attacks  of  his  distinguished  rival :  'It  is  not 
•ith  any  secret  pleasure  that  I  .so  fh'qnently  animadvert 
n  Mr.  rope  as  a  critic,  but  there  are  nrovocations  which 
re  can  never  quite  foreet.  His  libels  nave  been  thrown 
ut  with  so  much  inveteracy,  that,  not  to  dispute  whether 
ley  should  come  from  a  Christian,  they  leave  it  a  ques- 
ion  whether  they  could  come  ttom  a  man.   I  should  be 
>th  to  doubt,  as  Quintus  Serenus  did  in  a  like  casot 

"  Sne  lininn,  icu  Umllli  turpfaslma  besUa  nobii 
Vulm-ra  il<-nli'  <l«»lit." 

lie  indignation,  pcrnaps,  for  bemg  represented  a  block- 
ead,  maybe  as  strong  in  us  as  it  is  in  the  ladies  for  a  re- 
ection  on  their  beauties.  It  is  certain  I  am  indebted  to 
im  for  some  flagrant  civilities ;  and  I  shall  willingly  de- 

ote  a  part  of  my  life  to  the  honest  endeavour  of  quitting 
•ores  :  with  this  exception,  however,  that  i  will  not 
iturn  those  civilities  in  his  ppcuUiu  stnun.  hut  confine 
lyself,  at  lea.st,  to  the  Hmits  of  common  decency.  I  shall 
ver  tiiink  it  better  to  want  wit,  than  to  want  humanity; 
jid  imnartial  poateritv  may  periiape  be  of  my  opinion.' 
t  is  to  ne  faata  that  it  was  nnher  a  new  hatred  than  a 
?nsc  of  justice,  howeVOT  tardy,  which  induced  Pope  in 
743  to  dethrone  Theobald  from  the  hcroship  of  the 
Duneiad,'  setting  up  Colley  Cibt>er  in  his  plat  e.  In  Ihe 
absequent  yeiir  both  Pope  and  Theobald  were  at  peace  ; 
eath  !ki  1  lor  ever  silenced  their  controvcrsv.  Theobald 
ied  in  September,  1744.  On  the  20th  of  ihe  following 
)etobcr,  nis  library,  which  included        old  English 

'lays,  was  sold  hy  auction.  He  had  collecfed  those  jiru- 
uctions,  now  so  rare  and  highly  valued,  at  a  tune  when 
ur  early  drama  was  neglected,  if  not  despised  ;  and  he 
aade  a  judicious  vise  of  them  in  his  edition  of  Shakspere. 
Vhea  we  speak  of  his  edition  with  commendation,  we  of 
ourse  look  at  those  things  which  are  of  permanent  value 
)  it ;  and  we  jpass  over  fhow  ebullitioas  of  offended  pride, 
enting  itself  in  self-commendation  and  acrimonious  oh* 
•ction,  which  were  natural  to  one  who  had  been  so  hunted 
y  satire  as  Tlieobald  had  been.  Dr.  Johnson  says  that 
lieobHild,  'by  the  good  luck  of  tiaviag  Pope  (br  his 


enemy,  has  escaped  and  escaped  alone  with  repnfaiioh 
Irom  this  undertaking  [the  undertaking  of  editing  Stadn* 
perej.  So  willingly  does  the  wofM  sapnort  those  who 
solicit  favour  against  thoae  who  command  reverence,  and 
so  easily  is  he  praised  whom  no  man  can  envv.'  This,  we 
think,  is  mere  phrase-makinj:,  a;id  does  not  represent  the 
world's  opinion  of  any  man  at  any  period  :  rej^utalions  are 
not  matle  upon  the  compassion       the  world.  Johnson 
has.  a  little  belbrc.  stated  tlie  case  with  greater  coireot- 
ness,  although  not  wholly  coReet  'Pope  wti  meeeeded 
by  Theobald,  a  mui  of  oaamr  oaaniebenaion.  and  small 
acquisitions,  with  SO  natire  and  intrinsic  splendour  of 
genius,  with  little  of  the  artificial  light  of  k•amin^^  but 
zealous  for  minute  accuracy,  and  not  negligent  in  pursuing 
it.    He  collated  the  ancient  copies,  and  rectified  many 
errors.    A  man  so  anxiously  scrupulous  might  have  been 
expected  to  do  more,  but  what  little  he  did  was  commonly 
right.'  The  great  merit  of  Theobald  ai  an  editor  is  that  he 
did  not  attempt  too  imieh,  ttiat  he  did  not  'do  more,'  and 
tint /Aw^/iwe  he  was 'commonly  rieht.'   The  great  fault 
of  nearly  all  the  editors  of  Shakspere  has  been  that  Uiey 
set  themselves  up  above  their  author;  that  they  would 
exhibit  their  own  '  native  and  intrinsicsplendour  of  genius' 
in  tife  improvement  of  what  they  did  not  understand,  and 
the  adaptation  of  the  verse  of  Shakspere  to  the  atandard  of 
another  age.   The  most  happy  emendatiom  Of  Shakspere, 
almost  tlie  O^y  admissible  ones,  have  been  prmluced  by  the 
eantion  of  llieobald.   In  his  own  preface  he  says,  •  I  nave 
not  by  any  innovation  tampered  \'.ith  histext.out  of  an  os- 
tentation of  endeavouring  to  make  hiin  spe.ik  better  than  the 
old  copies  have  done;'  and  then  he  adds,  •  Where, throueh 
all  the  former  editions,  a  passage  has  laboured  under  wt 
nonsense  and  invincible  daikBMi,  If,  by  the  addition  or  al- 
terationof  aletter  or  two,ora  transposition  in  the  pointing, 
I  have  restored  to  him  both  sense  and  sentiment,  such  cor- 
rections, I  nm  persuaded,  will  need  no  imhilijcnec.'  All 
subsequent  editors  have  a  debt  to  Theobald  which  has  not 
always  been  acknowledged.    Johnson  himself  says,  '1 
have  sometimes  adopted^  restoration  of  a  comma,  with* 
out  inserting  the  panegyiie  inwhieh  becelebnted  Msaetf 
tot  his  aehivremenL' 

There  is  a  enrions  matter  eonneeted  with  the  history  of 
Theobald,  which  needs  here  only  a  slight  mention.  In  his 
edition  of  Shakspere  in  1728.  ne  printed  a  play,  'The 
Double  Falsehood,'  as  an  original  by  William  Shakspere, 
it  having  been  a  short  time  before  produced  on  the  stage. 
The  play  was  stated  to  have  been  found  in  mtnaaenpt 
One  F«"^>  winch  is  eertainty  not  in  the  manner  of 


said  to  hare  been  particularly  admired 


'  airike  up,  mj  tnutert ; 
But  tourh  iluttuiag*  «ith  a  rplldnu*  •nftnrts: 
TVach  found  to  lnriirul«h  thmiiKh  tlie  nifiht't  dull  SMv 
Till  Mlancboly  lUit  (nm  bmt  Uty  ooueb. 
Aad  aiT«l««»uMt  (raw  Mivtrt  to  ottcntioD.' 

The  admiration  was  too  much  tat  the  Tanity  of  Theobald : 
he  came  forward  to  state  that  he  certainly  had  written 
those  lines,  but  that  all  the  rest  was  genuine  Shakspoe. 
Dr.  Parmer  holds  that  «Thc  Double  Falsehood'  was  not 
Shakspere "s  because  the  word  <t\}>frt  was  wrongly  areen- 
tuated,  that  is,  not  as  aspect,  accordinir  to  the  usage  of 
Shakspere  and  of  Ilia  time ;  and  he  holds  the  play  to  be 
Shirley's.  It  is  not  worthy  even  of  that  writer.  The  drh 
bability  is  that  Theobald  had  a  greater  hand  in  the  matter 
than  he  wu  subseauently  willing  to  acknowledge,  "rhe 
restlcM  vanity  and  love  of  notoriety  which,  according  to 
his  own  account,  impelled  Psahnan-izar  to  his  impostures, 
has  perhaps  in  nearly  every  case  been  the  preat  motive  to 
literary  Ibri^ery.   Theobald  was  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh  ;  and  he  also  wrote  the  greater  part  of  ibn 
periodical  papers  entitled  'The  Censor/ which  appeared 
M  asmm&work  in  1717,  having  been  previoashr  pub- 
lished fn  Mlst^  •  Weekly  Jonmal.P  '  *^ 
THKOB.tVLD'US,  a  bishop  who  probably  lived  in  France, 
and  whose  name  is  sometimes  written  Tebaldux  or  Tibal- 
dus.  11:e  n  pufrd  rtuthor  of  a  didactic  and  theological  poem 
efi»iti<  1 '  I'hysiologiis  de  Naturis  Duodecim  iUimauum.* 
It  IV  v  ntten  in  hexameter, sipphie,  and  Other  Undsofverw, 
and  describes  first  sodie  one  or  more  of  the  natural  habits 
of  twelve  diffisrent  animals,  and  then  draws  from  each  some 
moral  and  religious  reflections.  The  twelve  animals  chosen 
are  the  lion,  eagle,  serpent,  ant,  fox,  stap,  spider,  whale, 
siren  and  centaur,  elephant,  dove,  and  panther;  and  the 
wliole  poem  appears  to  be  borrowed  in  a  great 
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from  the  little  work  in  jmiM  by  Epiphaaiiu  od  the  same 
inljtet.  TTm  poem  begun  thui  :— 

'  Ticileo  uton.*  i-l  (ret  Imbetinde  flfurmi, 
Qua!  ego,  Chriiic,  Tibi  ;>l<  •euo  omBlae  •crip*. 
Alimalvial  memonial  anioi&lU  libri, 
D*  ifiUnu  appoaai  qua  ninu  ay«tic«  dotI, 

T«>ta»n  ilSnrils  tl  Ti.*ii-m  irrllxrf  jB^-trb 

Nec  iiumrtuca  no*tnim  cnniplrnl  »miil  lulditA  Rolun, 

Nam  lou  itua  forli*  luper  klut  eacumiaa  OKiatit,'  ht. 

And  ends  thus : — 

•  'OmIm  naerailciu  ubi  nfint  con  V»a*  pncMw 

A  ll  I  I L  it  Hiqae  laM  ntt-  lu  V'miJiirr 
Sariieiu  auU^iutui,  qui  nokii*  «»i  luimieu* ; 

HaaMf  falMt  aBliM  Ubm  tuAti,  M\mm  m 
Vimilm dtiiQM, yi meU  per  onniai 
Cm^m  inM*  4t  lMM«l|lorhCliti!lak 
Odili  " 


1836 
1837 
1838 
1^39 
1840 
IMl 


1,130,168  Ibt, 
1,416,6IS 
1,601. 7S7 
1,606,800 
2,045.478 
1,930.764 


The  last  two  vereea  are  not  to  ho  found  in  the  old  edi- 
tioiu»  bat  only  in  Beaugendre's  edition  of  the  works  of 
Hildebcrt  mth  respect  to  the  author  of  the  poem,  as  it 
IS  found  in  a  Paris  manuscriat  of  the  thirtcenUi  century, 
containing  the  works  of  rold^ert,  ai«hbi«hop  of  Tours 
(who  Uved  in  the  twefth  century),  and  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  Hildebert  himself,  he  may  be  suppo&ed  to  have 
Uved  some  time  in  the  twehth  century,  or  even  as  caily 
as  the  eleventh,  if  he  is  the  peraon  meant  in  an  epitaph  on 
Magitter  Theobaldits  Dervensis,  written  by  Hildebert. 
(Hildebert,  Opera,  p.  1322,  edit.  BeaugendK.)  The  fint 
edition  of  this  work  to  whidt  a  date  it  attached  b  that  of 
Antwerp.  14H2.  4to.,  but  five  others  are  enumerated  by 
ChoiUant  {lltudburh  d/r  Bueherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Me- 
diein),  which  were  probably  printed  before  this  year.  Ttie 
last  edition,  in  a  «parate  form,  was  published  at  Leipojj, 
1510, 4to. :  but  it  is  inserted  in  ♦  Hildebcrti  Cenomanensis 
Episcopi.  Turonensis  Aicbiepiicopi,  Opera,'  edit.  Ant. 
Beaugendre.  Paris,  1708,  fbl.,  and  emmcoinly  attributed  to 
Hilbebert.  Tlie  Prrxrmium  and  the  chaptw  De  Ele- 
phaitte  lire  inserted  by  Freytag  in  the  '  Analecta  litte- 
raria  de  I.ibns  Ilariorihus,"  tips.,  17r>2,  «vo.  In  some  of 
the  old  editiotw  there  is  appended  to  the  -poem  a  theo- 
logical commentary,  written  in  the  style  of  the  seliolastic 
pluloMniiy  of  the  middle  agwa:  the  author  is  unknown, 
but  it  yna  not  composed  by^IlMobaldui  hincelt  (Chou* 
lant.  '  -  '  nt.)  ....  . 

THfc.OBR0'MA  (from  3ioc  and  ffp^^a.  the  food  of  gods), 
the  name  of  a  trenn.-*  of  plants  b-' '  i  l::  is;  to  the  natural 
order  Sterculiaceae,  the  spet-ies  of  wj.ieii  yielil  the  cocoa  of 
commerce.  They  are  trees  with  lariio  simple  leaves  and 
with  the  flowcts  in  clusters.  The  calyx  is  composed  of 
S  sepals ;  the  petals  are  5,  len|^ned  into  a  strap-like 
form  at  the  apex ;  the  stamenii  are  5,  each  with  double 
anthers  and  a  nom-like  appendage  between  each  filiment; 
the  style  is  filiform.  wiUi  a  5-parted  stigma;  fruit  a  B- 
celled  c&psule  without  valve* ;  seeds  embedded  in  a  sotl 
pulp;  no  albumen,  and  tlnck  oily  wrinkled  cotyledons. 

T.  Cacao,  Common  Cacao  or'  (Jhocolate-nut  tree,  has 
entire,  elliptic,  oblong,  acuminate,  quite  smooth  leaves,  and 
oblong  smooth  ftuit.  This  tree  la  indigenous  in  8oi)th 
America,  and  is  generally  found  at  a  height  of  600  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  however  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  "West  Indies,  and  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
A>ia  and  Afnea.  The  Mexicans  call  the  tree  chdcnUitt, 
hence  our  word  chocolate  lor  the  prepared  seeds.  The 
capsules  of  the  fruit  are  large,  and  contain  each  about  25 
eeeda;  the  pulp  in  which  these  are  enveloped  bas  a  sweet 
and  Dot  unpleasant  tarte,  and  ia  frequently  eaten  where  the 
tree  is  erown.  Tlie  trees  are  evergreena,  and  bcMT  Icuit 
and  flowers  all  the  year  through,  but  the  usual  timet  (br 
sra1herin<  the  fruit  are  in  June  and  December.  The  coty- 
ledons of  the  seeds  contain  a  lart,'e  iiunntity  of  oily  albu- 
men, which  has  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  on  this  account 
they  are  not  only  used  as  a  principal  article  of  diet  by  the 
natives  of  thecoutltrict  in  whicli  they  grow,  but  are  now 
used  for  the  same  purpoee  thoughout  iae  dviiiied  world. 
The  composition  of  these  seeds,  in  which  amylaceoue  matter 
is  combined  with  oil,  and  a  principle  probably  similar  in 
its  constitution  to  Thein  and  Caffeui,  is  well  adajjted, 
when  eonibined  with  sugar,  to  foru  avahiable  article  of 
diet.  The  consumption  of  Uiem  ior  this  purpose  is  already 
on  the  increase,  and  under  tot  preaMlt  greatly  decreased 
nte  of  duty  will  pcobably  go  on  in  a  greater  mtio.  The 
fbUmriiig  «i«  the  qoutittca  ooomiMd  in  thb  eountiy 


Before  the  alteration  of  the  tariff  in  1842,  the 
coc«)a  Iroin  British  possessions  was  2d.,  and  firom  mrngz 
countries  6'/.  per  lb.;  now  reduced  to  \d.  and  4d.  (V. 
husks  and  shells  the  duty  wa*  ^d.  and  Id.,  and  rraiiiii 
uaalteied.  The  duty  on  cocoa  paste  and  chocolate,  rrhic 
was  4c/.  per  lb.  from  British  po.sscssions,  and  4*.  4d.  fraa 
foreign  countriea,  haabeen  reduced  in  the  former  casets 
2d.,  and  in  the  latter  to  6d.  per  lb.  The  duty  on  fiwdp 
cocoa  under  the  old  tariff  was  nearly  prohibitory. 

TTie  chocolate  of  different  countries  varic-.  according  to 
its  mode  of  preparation  and  the  ingredients  cuatained  in :: 
The  most  common  form  however  in  which  they  are  ccrn- 
sumed  in  this  country  is  what  is  called  cocon,  which  as- 
sists of  the  seeds  pressed  into  flakes  or  reduced  to  ft  pCftc 
It  is  to  this  paste  whilst  hot  th«t  the  hooer,  aogw.  eel 
other  things  are  added,  whidi  ooraititute  it  eliaeouAe.  IV 
pxste  is  freauently  adulterated.  Hogs'  lard  and  sai:. 
added  to  maJie  up  w  eieht,  and  red  letulto  give  it  a  cul^-: 
On  this  account  the  flake-cocoa  is  the  best  to  be  used. 

The  largest  quantity  of  tlie  seeds  that  are  \\i>ed  in  tij 
country  are  brought  UOm  the  West  Indies,  and  of  the* 
the  Trinidad  an  conaidenid  the  beat.  Of  tkt 
1,600,000  Iba.  of  eoeoa  consumed  in  1639,  9B8jOOOl* 
came  from  the  West  Indies,  :T7r>,000  from  Golniiim 
186,000  from  Brazil,  and  133,000  from  Chili. 

The  oil  contained  in  tSie  .vceds  is  .sometimes  obtiiarJ 
separately,  and  called  cocoa  butt<:r.  It  may  be  obUi> . 
easily  by  expression,  especially  if  hot  water  is  added.  !• 
is  said  to  be  Teiy  nuthtivot  ana  to  act  as  an  anodjue.  h  » 
particularly  leconmended  for  nalung  ointment*.  (EoA 
and  Gruber,  All-xcm.  Enctfcl.,  art.  *  Cacao.') 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  Cacao  a  wet  soil  mustbew- 
let  ted,  a-s,  wherever  planted,  if  it  has  not  a  large  quan'o'-' 
of  water  it  perishes.  The  plants  a!«o  require  »*had^, 
on  this  account  in  Trinidad  and  other  islands  of  thv  " 
Indies  ttuB  seeds  are  placed  between  rows  of  the  Erjthnnt 
umbroM,  one,  two,  or  three  rows  of  the  Cacao  hrJt 
planted  between  the  Eiythrinas.  In^  sowing  then  tW 
seeds  are  placed  two  or  three  together  in  the  toil,  si  sM 
two  yards  distant  in  the  rows ;  and  when  the  plants  ir^ 
about  two  feet  high,  all  except  the  strontrest  ure  removpi 
In  rearing  them  the  only  further  care  necessary  is  thstil 
weed.-!  are  removed.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  thepla:::) 
w  ill  not  flourish. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  Theobroma,  rield;^ 
seeds  possessing  the  properties  of  the  above,  but  they  H' 
not  cultivated  or  employed  to  the  sajnc  extent.  They  vr 
all  of  them  natives  of  South  America,  and  used  by  thf  l^ 
habitants  where  tliey  grow  aa  loud.  The  ThfrAr\^ 
Guazuma  of  Linnaeus,  the  Bastard  Cedar  or  Orme  d'A"  ~ 
rique,  now  the  Guazuma  ulmi/oiia,  is  a  native  of  th<  Wr» 
Indies,  and  is  »  handsome  tree  reaembliiig  the  elm.  i 
hits  ovate,  oblong  leaves,  smooth  on  both  aurftees.  h 
Jamaica  cattle  eat  its  leaves  when  fodder  is  .scnrv 
])ods  have  a  .sweet  flavour  like  green  fiir<v  uud  atv 
quently  eaten  in  the  West  Indies.  It-  ■ .  ig  much  iv-j 
by  coachmakers  on  account  of  its  It^htaeb^.  Its  Im  * 
and  bark  yield  a  mucilaginous  decoction,  which  is  rvpbV-» 
of  much  value  in  elephantiasis  and  in  discasea  of  tlx  chtf- 
(Don's  Miliet't  Zhetiontuy;  Dktionaaire  d$t  Awsm 
Naturellet ;  Parliamentary  ReporU.) 

THEOBRCVMA.  {Cocoa  and  Choeotaie.)    The  »p«vs 
of  this  genus  wtilch  yield  articles  of  nutriment  are  Vif*' 
natives  of  SouUi  America  and  the  We>t  Indie*.    Thf>  i-' 
also  found  in  the  Philippine  Isles.    It  is  customary  lort-^ 
cocoa  to  the  species  described  by  Linnaeus  under  tbe  assi 
Theobroma  Caoao  {Tkeobroma  mtira,  Lamarck),  btH  ^ 
yields  only  a  small  Mrtioa  of  this  most  widely  cvtmat- 
article,  and  none  or  that  used  in  Mexico,  where  the* 
Cacao  does  not  even  grow.    Besides  this  species,  th# 
lowing  furnish  some  of  the  different  kinds,  vir. :  T.  spec- 
sum,  Wildenow  ;    T.  -subincanum.  Mart. ;   T.  syUt-^ 
Mart.   The  Mexican  cocoa  is  conjectured  br  nrrann  ' 
to  lie  jidded  bv  T.  angustifolia  and  ovalifolia,  M  wct-S 
from  some  uodlescribed  npectes.  .That  of  GuatonaU* 
certainly  from  aa  undeacBbed  qteciM.  The< 
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tytnoroti,  which  la  cultivated  like  the  T.  Cscao.    The  i  form  coco«  or  cbocoiate  fornutnment,  and  the  other  to 


cocoa  of  Guiana  i»  yielded  by  the  T.  Guianensts.  v  Aublet.  i 

The  truits  are  collected  both  from  wild  and  cultivated 
plants;  from  the  latter  two  harvcfts  are  obttdned,  from 
the  formm-  one  only.  The  cultivation  i.v  i;u.v  :in<l  uiit'X- 
yeniiive.  Tin-  tree  bi-ijins  to  bear  about  thu  age  ol'  x-veiiur 
eight  years,  ami  ime  >lave  tan  superintend  a  t!u)u>ainl 
pJaoto,  the  pixtducf  oi  which  however  is  not  more  than  iruui  ^ 
1800  to  ICUO  lbs.  of  sced^.  The  stateuieul  of  Labat  is 
■D  eaGtggcratioii— that  a  trw  ra  full  vigour  will  praduce 
190  nit.  of  Kflds.  Notwitlutaiidin?  the  mtall  return  from 
t-ach  tree,  it  is  vcn  lucrative  bnin<  li  ot"  mlture.  Tlu- 
prodtice  is  alwa^»  jtitalcal  after  tlic  irrea1e.«l  tioodiugs  ol 
tlic  rivorR.  The  »eed»  fi-om  The  *  i'.d  plam-  -.nv  termed  by 
thv  native  Brazilians  cacao  brato  or  cacao  th  Matu. 

The  fruits  of  the  diii'ereut  species  vary  in  size,  form,  and 
the  numb^  of  the  seeds  they  contain.  The  seeds,  which 
•IC  the  only  put  employed,  vary  m  tite  and  quality  ac- 
cording to  the  ^^)ecies  irom  whicli  they  are  oblHiiied.  The 

general  number  is  irom  twenty-live  to  thirty  in  tath  iniit. 
eiiig  rnori'  :il)undant,  as  well  a?  ol  better  quality,  in  the 
cultivated  tlian  in  the  wild  platitii.  They  vary  much  in 
bittemesiH  and  in  tlie  cjuantity  of  oil  they  yield,  not  only 
according  to  the  species  tram  which  tliey  ai«  obtained, 
but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  after  being 
gathered  and  taken  out  of  the  pul]^  Ihiit.  In  some  in- 
stances they  are  buried  in  the  earth  m  heaps,  and  allowed 
to  iVnneut  lor  thirty  or  Ibil)  diiy.- ;  ii  process  whirh  ^creatly 
unprovcs  them,  and  dt-Mti  oys  the  gemiinatiug  power  ut  the 
seed.  The  diiierent  kinds  met  with  in  commerce  derive 
their  names  either  isom.  the  place  where  they  $!Tew  or  from 
some  corruption  of  the  native  designation.  The  average 
uze  of  good  bean*  ia  that  of  a  aweet  alinond«  buiaonw- 
what  thicker.  The  moit  esteemed  of  the  known  sorts  is 
that  tenned  .S^j/'owwrco,  or  Mnxicaii,  with  verysmsll  bean.*, 
vpilh  n  remarkably  ttne  tiavour,  aud  scarcely  any  aend 
ta^Hte.  These  beans  are  always  buried.  Tlu*  sort  never 
comes  to  £urope.  The  next  most  valuable  comes  front 
Eamamldut  and  has  a  very  agreeable  flavour :  the  choco- 
lata  pMpMWdfiomithaaagoUieneolotu;  itiaaeldommet 
with  out  of  Meideo.  The  Guatenah  ooeoa  eonahits  of 
ver)'  large  beans,  very  convex,  often  angular,  and  very 
much  pointed  at  the  one  end.  They  contain  much  oil, 
xnd  are  mild,  with  a  pleasant  flavour.  The  beans  irom 
Guayaquil,  which  are  three  times  as  large  as  those  of  So- 
conuioo,  are  less  urized  than  those  of  Guatemala. 

The  Caracas  or  New  Gnuiada  cocoa,  which  b  among^  the 
wore  highly  pmed  kinda  that  rmch  Europe,  is  obtained 
from  tht!  Tlieobroma  bicolor  (Humboldt,  PI.  Aequin., 
t.  30  i,  called  by  the  natives  Bacao,  and  cultivated  at  Car- 
thago. The  beans  are  of  medium  size,  and  verv  oily.  But 
chocolate  made  of  these  alone  la  not  \t;iy  agreeable,  and 
Viother  kind  is  commonly  mixed  with  them,  which  arc 
much  smaller  and  harder.  Berbice  cocoa  bmis  are  not 
unArequently  mingled  with  those  of  Giaaada.  These  arc 
also  smaller  and  thinner,  but  in  other  respects  difficult  to 
distiniruish ;  the  shell  separates  very  easily  from  the  kernel, 
whirl)  IS  reddish-bcown,  and  haa  n  atnMg  imeU,  hut  a 
pica^il  flavour. 

Tlie  Surinam  and  Essequibo  cocoas  are  not  unlike  that 
Ixum  New  Cranada,  but  are  harder,  thicker,  and  not  so 
tfweet. 

All  Jie  fbr^Eoiiug  caith-dhed:  the  following  are 
called  nm-dikd,  Mag  ncNily  oollactcd  in  heaps,  and 
uHeu  fumed  over  in  the  sun;  uiay  ate  eooaequently  much 

cheaper. 

lliii/ilian,  called  also  of  Para,  and  of  Maranhani.  is  very 
extensively  employed  :  the  beans  ai-e  small,  smooth,  long, 
•omfwhat  flattened,  externally  reddish-brown,  with  a  bitter 
■atiinfent  taste :  it  is  only  worth  half  the  amount  of  the 
Ibnner.  ^fhe  West  Indian,  caHed  Gocoa  dea  Ilea  or  des 
Antilles,  is  still  less  valuable,  and  is  employed  tO  foim  the 
low-priced  t  oc'ua,s  and  ehoeolalf-s. 

LaniiiadiiiA  has  analyzed  the  Wist  Indian  kernels,  and 
found  them  to  con.sisl  of,  in  the  lUU  parts,  besides  water, 
fi:M  o[  l;U  01  oil,  IU-7  of  an  albuminous  bro\vii  matter, 
which  contains  all  the  aroma  of  the  bean,  lU'di  of  starch, 
*73  of  gum  or  mucilage,  u-0  of  lignine,  and  2-01  of  a 
reddish  dye-stuff,  somewhat  akin  to  the  pigment  of  cochi- 
neal. These  proportions  vary  very  much  m  the  different 
sorts  the  West  Indian  kinds  eontainmi;  lar  more  of  the 
oil  or  butter  of  eocoa  than  the  kind  from  New  Granada. 
It  ii  therefore  most  advantagfoUB  to  employ  tha  hitter  to 
F.      No.  1327. 


yield  this  solid  oil,  to  form  candles,  soap,  or  pomades. 
This  oil  contains  a  lai^ge  proportion  of  stearine,  and  M 
therefore  solid  at  the  otdinarj-  temperature  of  the  air,  but 

it  melts  at  122'  Fahr.  \Mien  jiunhed  l-y  Ions  boiling  in 
water,  it  ij»  perleclly  while,  and  due*  not  reailily  become 
rancid.  It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  athcr,  a  means  of  detect- 
ing adultcriitionj,  with  beef-fat,  i!>uet,  marrow,  ur  almond 
oil,  wax.  &e.  It  is  however  lev-s  employed  in  this  cuunli)' 
than  in  Fnuice,  Nevertheless  it  is  a  most  valuable  ma- 
terial, and  a  soap  made  with  it  and  mds,  which  w  pr^fer- 
abb'  to  potasK,  forms  an  article  for  Iht  toilet  .>f  i;real  r. 
vice  to  those  who  are  troubled  with  a  ror^h  h,  i,'h  &kin  oi 
chapped  hand.*^.  Tlie  soap  sold  in  thn  country  under  tlir 
name  of  cocoa-nui  uil  must  not  be  confouiuleil  with  thid 
3ust  apdcen  of,  as  this  is  obtained  from  the  Cocos  nucifera. 
llie  ooeoar>nut«il  candles  are  likewise  prepared  ilrom  tlie 
latter. 

The  keniels  ol"  the  Tlieobroma  arc  used  a.«  an  nrticb'  f>l 
nutriment  either  m  the  natural  state  as  the)  are  reeeived 
from  America  or  prepared  m  various  ways.    Tin-  simple-t 
and  best  form  is  that  ot  tlie  seed^  nmglilv  crushed,  termed 
cocoa-nibs^  which  hovve\er  rufiuiie  two  liours  boiling,  as, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  endosperm,  or  inner 
seed'Coat,  which  nufees  down  into  the  substance  of  the  co- 
tyledons, the  ])rcMoinred  a]mlication  of  heat  and  moisture 
is  nece«iuiy  to  ditssoKe  the  contents.    Hake  cocoa  is 
meridy  the  seeds  trnshed  between  roller>.    When  ehoro- 
late  IS  to  be  made,  the  beans,  alter  being  carefully  picked 
so  as  to  free  them  from  mouldy  or  worm-eaten  ones,  are 
to  be  gently  roasted  over  a  tire  in  nil  iron-cylinder,  with 
holes  in  ttie  ends  to  allow-  the  vupuiu  to  escape.  When 
the  aroma  begins  to  be  well  developed,  the  process  is  con- 
sidered complete.   Tlie  beans  are  tiien  tinned  out,  cooled, 
and  freed  by  fannin?:  and  sifting  from  tlieir  busks.  Tlie 
husks,  wliich  ollen  amount  to 'iu  or  2.")  jier  cent,  of  the 
beans  employed,  should  not  be  thrown  a\Nay,  a.s  they  eon- 
tain  half  their  weight  of  soluble  matter  of  a  mucilaginous 
nature,  wluch  furnishes  a  tolerable  nutriment  for  the  poor. 
The  seeds  are  then  to  be  converted  into  a  paste,  either  by 
trituration  in  a  mortar  heated  to  190*  TVihr.,  or  now  almost 
universally  bv  a  maehine  impelled  by  steam.    'See  Ure's 
Dictionaru  of  Aits,  &.e..  p.  2'.)3.)    The  paste  is  then  put 
into  monms  and  sent  into  the  market.    It  absays  im- 
proves by  keeping.   Tlie  colour  is  said  to  be  owing  lo  the 
additi  n  of  amotto,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  for  it 
tha  South  American  contain  as  much  colouring-matter  as 
the  West  Indian,  any  extnneoos  pigment  is  unnecessary. 
When  the  kernels  alone  are  used,  or  only  a  little  sugar 
added,  the  i  hoeolale  is  termed  '  Chocolat  de  sant^.'  But 
\  a  1  n  1 1  a,  1 1 0  \  es,  e i  n namon,  and  other  aromat  ics  are  frei lue n  t  ly 
added  ;  as  are  also  rice,  almonds,  starch,  &c.    Siniplc  cho- 
colate i.H  mostly  preferred  in  Britain,  the  perfumed  sorts  in 
Kiaiice,  Italy,  and  Spain,  in  which  countries  the  consump- 
tion is  immense,   ^ir  invalids  the  plain  chocolate  is  best, 
the  perfumed  being  loo  hating.   Where  tea  and  coffee 
disagree,  cocoa  or  chocolate  is  the  best  snbstitute.   It  ia 
complained  that  it  proves  hea\y  and  disfiubs  the  stomach, 
and  not  unfre<juently  causses  hi  adaeh(      In  almosl  all  in- 
s1ance>  this  arises  from  makinj;  the  beverai^e  too  sln>ng. 
The  printed  directions  order  far  too  much  ol  the  siibstHiicc 
to  be  employed.   Half  the  quantity  is  suflicient.  The 
Spaniards  do  not  reckon  chocolate  veiy  nutritious,  and 
even  permit  the  priests,  who  should  flwt  for  many  noma 
betore  ^a_\iii;;  iiuuvs,  to  drink  it.    T?nt  tlTK  is  a  very  con- 
venient n'lijitake.    Scliradcr,  who  analyzed  cocoa,  re^rded 
the  liitter  principle  as  similar  to  rfitZ/'v//.    The  analysis  of 
Theobromine  by  Woskresensky  sliows  how  ne»irly  he  was 
correct,  and  also  that  thik  trtlae,  being  one  of  the  most 


highly  aiotised  vegetable  compounds,  mu.st  l>e  highlv  nu- 
tmions.  Liebig  considers  that  this  principle  contribi 
to  the  formation  of  bile,  like  thein.    [Thka  ;  Thki.v.] 


TilEUUlliiCY'  iinKparia,  a  gnrernmeiit  by  Uod)  U  a 
tenu  applied  to  the  constitution  of  the  I-iaelitish  govern- 
ment, as  established  by  Moses,  on  account  of  its  bemc 
under  the  tUreet  control  of  God.  Michaelis  enumerates, 
the  following  particulars  as  those  in  whit  h  the  theocratic 
form  of  government  is  roost  remarkable  : — 1.  The  laws  of 
the  Israelites  were  given  by  God.  2.  The  judges  are  re- 
presented as  holy  persons,  and  as  sitting  in  the  p'acc 
of  God.  3.  The  jutl:;es  were  usually  taken  bom  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  and  the  chief  expounder  oi  the  !a\N  was  the 
4.  indtSenU  eases  of  lavv  n  loth  to 
Vofc.  XXiV.— 2  S 
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government  and  war,  God  wu  to      eonauUed  bv  Uriin 

«nd  Thumiiiim.  5.  In  iiiaMLis  v.Iiich  coiu'i  ini  d  tfie  vvel- 
tue  of  the  >\.iic.  (.'md  (dliii  nuulo  his  will  known  by 
proplu't--,  uini  Ihi;  people  v.uit'  of  course  boimJ  in  duty  to 
Ob^y  tbfir  voice.  6.  God  bound  himsell'  by  promises  and 
thrwtcninn  to  reward  them  with  prosperity,  victory,  and 
plaoty.  if  wey  kept  the  law  of  Moks,  and  to  puniah  them 
iritfa  defest,  and  other  public  calamitiea,  if  they  diare- 

^rdcd  it. 

In  fact,  in  the  earliest  form  of  the  Israeli) isli  constitu- 
tion, Giiil  tru.i  thrtr  king  ;  and  thu  doire  Dl'lhi.'  juojilc  to 
have  fk  king  at  the  time  when  Saul  waa  rai«eid  to  that 
«Beii  is  wq^cidx  declared  to  be  M  act  of  lebeUion  on 
their  put  (1  Sam^  yiii.  70 

The  theocrary  did  not  aupenede  the  eitibliabment  of  a 
visible  liiimai)  rrovi-inment,  consisting  of  judges  and  other 
ofiieer>,  i)ut  iui  these  utiiceni  were  COOsideretl  a«  Mibuidi- 
nate  to  God  a«tho  only  supreme  nder of  the etftte.  [Com- 
pare MosRs,  p.  43d-441.J 

(,Micbaeli:i,  CommMOwrUt  on  th*  Imd»  Mom»  aec. 
36»  £ng.  treat.) 

TIIkO'CRITUS  ((tiStpine)  tvtie  ft  eon  of  SnpifMdie,  or, 
accordinET  to  others,  of  Praxatrorais  and  Philinna.  He  waa 
a  native  of  Svraeu.se,  uhert  he  a!^  ^pent  the  jjrcater  part 
of  his  life,  fle  is  sjid  to  have  been  connected  with  Phile- 
tas  of  Cos  and  Asc-lepiade»  of  Sanu):>,  and  to  have  been 
their  pupil,  whence  we  may  infer  thiat  he  viiiited  these 
islands.  He  was  on  very  intimate  tenoe  with  Antue  the 
poet,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  fbnned  thia  ac- 
quaintance in  the  island  of  Cos.  ("Wustcmann,  Argument, 
ad  Theoerit.  Idyll.,  vii.)  His  exact  period  is  not  known,  and 
we  can  only  say  that  he  lived  in  the  reifjn  of  Ptolemaciis,  the 
son  of  I.a|^u.»,  and  Ptolcnmeus  Philadelphus,  and  that  tlii> 
time  of  his  ;rr>  ate.>t  reputation  waa  about  the  year  b.c-  277- 
Some  years  before  thia  time,  probably  ebout  b.c.  281,  iiu 
had  visited  Alexandria,  and  the  influence  of  the  court  of  that 
city  is  manifest  in  several  of  his  poema.  It  \\a»  further 
been  supposi'd  that  he  spent  some  time  at  Croton  in 
Southern  Italy,  because  tlie  s<  enc  of  three  of  his  poems  is 
laid  in  that  place.  Bevond  tliese  circumstances,  w'liich  are 
little  more  than  probabilities,  we  know  nothing  of  the  life 
of  Theocritus.  The  Alexandrine  gieounariana  valued  hia 
works  very  highlv,  and  aasigned  to  him  the  tccoiid  place 
in  the  plciad  of  tne  seven  miscellaneous  poets,  which  com- 
prised Lycophron.  Theocritus.  Callimaehus,  Aratus.  Apol- 
Innius  KhoiliiH.  Xiear.ilcr.  ;nul  cn-.e  Ilouicr.  li;<'  ~on  of 
Moerool  Hv7.antu:in.  Si  ^  i  iai  (Ireek  g^ullmarlan^  also  w  rote 
commentaries  on  tlie  works  of  Thi-oeritus,  some  fragments 
of  which  are  still  extant  in  the  scholia  on  hia  poems.  There 
is  extant  by  Theocritus  a  collection  of  various  poems, 
which  are  written  in  what  the  Greek  gnunmariaoa  otM  the 
new  Doric  dialect  which  is  softer  than  the  old  Doric,  and 
the  soltru's'*  of  this  new  \)ouc  i>  ^tiIl  inrn  aaed  in  the 
poems  ol  Tht  un  itus  In  the  lulinixtare  of  epic  and  Ionic 
or  Atolie  lOrnis.  The  paiticuhir  -pei  ies  ot"  poetry  by  which 
he  ha.s  aeijuired  most  celebntv  are  the  lJucolics  ' i^iXti 
^ovKoXiKo).  This  pastoral  poetry  vv;is  veiy  pojiular  in 
Qicily,  and  having  been  origioaUy  cultivated  by  shepherds 
and  rostica,  snis  ndted  To  a  really  art^e  rank  by 
several  poets  before  Thtocritus.  lie  liowevir  linnijrht 
this  kind  of  pinfr}*  to  neriection,  and  the  anfient  crilus 
re^rd  him  the  model  of  bucolic  poetry,  and  Viridl  for 
this  reason  calls  this  poetiy  Syracusan  lurhs.,  vi.  I  ). 
But  tne  number  of  real  bucoiio  poems  still  extant  in  the 
collection  which  bears  the  vagoa  name  of  Idyia  itilikXia), 
is  only  ten ;  tiw  remaiimnf  twentjr  poenu  are  either  epic 
poims  (such  as  idyl  xiii.,  xxii.,  xxiv.,  and  xxv.},  or  iniil.i- 
tions  of  mimes  such  as  idyl  ii.  and  xv.  .  or  are  of  a  niixnl 
nature,  ami  Inlor.i;  ntlicr  to  the  Ijrie  Kiiul.  or  are  mere 
exercises  of  a  poelaaJ  imagination.  Nine  of  these  poems, 
xii.,  xvii.,  xviii.,  xix.,  xx.,  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  xxix..  and  xxx., 
and  somue  portions  of  others,  have  been  considered  by  mo- 
dem critiea  not  to  be  the  woric  of  Theocritus :  as  to  some 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  spurious,  though  they 
are  not  without  gnni  poetical  merit,  if  we  except  idyl 
x\x.  Besides  these  thirty  idyls,  there  is  a  fraument  of  one 
poem  called  *  Heienice,'  and  twenty-two  epiirrams,  which 
are  ascribed  to  Theocritus. 

All  the  poems  which  are  genuine  productions  of  Theo- 
oitus  show  him  to  have  been  a  peiftet  master  of  his  art. 
His  power  over  the  lansruage  is  not  less  wonderAil  than  his 
taste  for  thotimple  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  skill  with 
Vhwb  hi  handled  hia  snUtote.  Hb 


founded  upon  the  nfltionel  ahepheid  aonga  of  Wtnlj  m  tht 

form  of  dialot;ues,  hut  he  has  added  features  of  his  own  ar»f 
idealized  bis  persons.  v%ithout  deprivintr  tliein  of  their  natLre. 
siinpiii  ity.  We  do  not  know  whether  Theot-ritus  hiiu»tii 
ever  published  a  collection  of  his  poems,  bat  from  u 
epigram  in  the  'Anthologia  Graeca'  (ix.,  20&>,  n 
might  rather  suppaae  thei  tlie  collect  ioa  was  made  by  Ah 
temidoros,  the  author  of  ttiat  epigram.  It  is  bow  cm  a 
curious  fart  that  none  of  the  MSS.  of  Tlieocritus  coataia 
all  the  poems  which  are  published  in  our  modem  printed 
editions  under  his  name.  The  editio  pnnceps,  \vh;eh  j)- 
peared  at  Milan  in  14iKi,  fol..  onlv  eonlauis  tiight^en  m.t 
of  Theocritoa,  with  the  works  of  l{e^i>Ki  and  Isocratca.  1fi« 
most  jimwrtut  aiBooff  the  subsequent  editioos  axe  tbms 
of  J.J.  £iAe,  with  al«tuitianBl«tion,  the  Gfwekachefia 
and  notes,  Lpipziff.  17G5.  2  vols.  4to. ;  Tliomas  Wutob, 
with  additional  s^^lmUa  and  note's.  Oxford.  1770.  2  vol*. 
4to. ;  Valckenaer,  Leydcn,  177t)  and  17H1-  Tlie  edition  U 
Valckcnacr,  which  hIho  contains  the  poems  of  Uion  mad 
Moschus,  is  still  valuable.  In  1773  Valckenaer  had  pub- 
lished a^  eaepllent  edition  of  select  idyls  of  Theocntas. 
His  oowpleta  edition  was  reprinted  at  Beriin.  1810.  2  vols. 
8vo.,  with  additional  notes  by  Brunck  and  Toup.  AAcr 
these  followed  the  editions  of  Schaefer  (Leipzig.  181 1.  foL  , 
Kifisslinc  r Leipzig.  IHIU  .  and  J.  Geel  (Ain.^terdara.  18S1, 
8vo.).  The  hut  edition,  which  is  very  useful  to  studcflti, 
is  by  E.  F.  Wustemann.  Gotha  and  Eifttrdt,  in  ou 

vol.  8vo.  The  iatroducto<y  essay  gives  a  good  accooat  o< 
the  literstuie  of  Theocritus.  The  worin  of  Iboocrilss 
have  been  translated  into  all  the  languagea  of  modsn 
Europe.  There  is  an  Englisli  translation  by  Fawtcea,  frc 
]7ff7,  and  a  translation,  including  Bion  and  Moscbiis,  bf 
Polwhcle,  4to.,  17H6,  and  in  2  vols.  12mo.,  IKlI.  Th< 
best  French  translation  is  that  of  ,1.  B.  Gail,  w^th  expUta- 
toiy  and  critical  notes,  Paris,  1806,  3  vols.  4to.  Ttw  b«t 
Genaan  tnmsbtions  are  those  of  J.  H.  Vosa  (Tubin^a. 
1808,  8vo.)  and  Witter  (Hildburghausen,  1810.  8fa . 
Respecting  the  character  of  the  poems  of  Theocritus*  it* 
F.ich>tiidt,  Adumliratin  Quaetlionis  de  Canninti  ^i  Th  .  r 
tenrum  ad  Genera  smt  Uevocatoruin  Indole  ur  I  H  iiUii^i^, 
Lipsiae,  1793,  4to. ;  and  Reinhold,  De  Thracnli 
but  (ienuinu  ei  Suppotitttiit,  Jena,  1819.  8vo. 

THEODOLBT,  or  THEODOLITE  (the  word  is 
in  both  flmns),  is  the  name  geneially  given  to  the  i 
ment  used  for  measuring  horizontal  anflfles.  In  its  am- 
plest  form  the  theodolet  consists  of  a  divided  l  irele.  ah:  -^ 
IS  to  be  set  parallel  with  the  horizon,  and  a  tt!e*K:v:-! 
which  has  so  much  motion  in  a  vertical  plane  as  tu  eztb  t 
the  observer  to  view  any  object  which  he  maw  rei^uirc  abwt 
or  below  the  horizon.  The  derivation  of  me  wmd  iseK 
scure.  altiiough  the  instrument  and  its  naaM  era  eoaMa» 
lively  of  recent  date.  The  earlier  obeervns  did  indeed  o* 
di\i<fed  circles,  w  iiii-h  tluy  called  ai-Jroliihe?.  amnillis.  .xu 
for  the  purpo.ses  of  siiiveyinc,  but  the>t'  were.  geni-r»..j 
speaking,  very  rude.  The  (piadnint  was  employed  ir;  iii 
accurate  sui-veys  up  to  tlie  latter  half  of  the  l;v-t  eenlaA. 
although  Uoemer  had  shown  by  reason  ami  .xum% 
the  supeiiority  of  the  entin  circle.  [Cucu.}  The  am 
instance  of  a  survey  conducted  with  an  entire  cirdc.  oe  i 
considerable  scale,  was.  so  far  as  we  recolloet,  the  Su.-.^t 
of  Zealand  by  Bugge,*  in  1762-8.  The  horizontal  cirdt 
was  t  AO  feet  in  duunctcT,  and  construeted  by  the  DasiA 

ai-tist  Ahl.   

Ramsden  finished  his  great  theodolite  in  17B7.  t^ 
e  fsei  in  diameter.  Una  was  otd 


circle  of  which  is  three 

for  a  triangulation.  to  connect  theObserratoriea  of  Gm> 

wieh  and  Paris.  A  very  full  description  of  it  is  givci  r 
An  Accnunt  of  the  <)]>erati<ins  cnrnt'd  on  /nr  nccomfJi'i- 
t"S  II  Triff'jn'nnelririA  .S«nry  fOissl'irid  unJ  ti  -  ■- 
London,  1799,  pp.  107-130,  with  four  plates  :  a  n  j>nnt,  it* 
great  measure,  from  the  '  Phil.  Trans..'  vol.  »S0  et  seq.  H- 
principal  triaaglea  of  the  Eojdish,  iiish,  and  indiaa  M> 
veys  nave  been  observed  wifli  this  instrument  or  mOi 
those  nearly  identical  i:i  size  and  construction:  asd 
ihiHiLrh  several  minor  aiMitious  and  improvement-.  hi.» 
liei  1)  made.  <ho  ereat  theodolite  is  still  eonsidert-il  tr. 
ofhcers  of  the  sun  ev  a.s  a  must  efficient  and  almost  mjt- 
lible  instrument.  W'e  believe  that  the  high  repntatiea  * 
the  great  theodolite  depoids  in  a  great  d^Kc  osi  ic* 
ntperttitioiu  case  with  which  it  has  been  need  and  jof 
served:  it  is  undoubtedly  a  ver}-  fine,  well-divided 

*  8w  Baaie'i  '  OtwrmUoMS  ArtmomieK,'  p.  M,  *hn«  h*  mfm  W* 
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ftrumenl,  but  in  eommon  hands  its  want  of  solidity  and 
Ifttncn  would  probably  have  been  litlL  It  TTould  he 
nnoMlble  as  well  m  uaelcaa  to  giTe  Ml  Meount  of  the 
nrUm  oonttirMHiom  of  dHferent  aiti^fs  at  fioflie  snd 
abroad.  Tlie  ?i'n<Tal  propDftits  of  a  fht'()(!olif«\  ihnt  it 
should  be  firm,  well  bamm-i  ii,  kc,  will  he  i-a-ily  nn-ag- 
nised  by  a  person  who  knows  htnv  to  ni;ikc  ^ood  use  of 
the  instfument,  and  we  shaJi  advert  in  the  course  of  this 
article  to  some  of  the  quiliUM  irhleb  M,  ttul  to  others 
which  UK  not,  eiiseatiAl. 


We  have  ptm  hen  a  aketeh  of  the  <heodotHe  In  its 

simplest  fortn,  such  as  would  be  proper  for  the  •it  c  i  ndnn, 
triaaifuJatiou  of  a  national  survey,  or  for  fhf  most  aicunite 
piivale  survey.  Ihe  tnpt)iJ  uiiiL-h  rurriis  the  iiistninit'iit 
rtjits  with  three  foot-f*cre»!»  m  bravi  ttotches  let  into  the 
top  of  a  wooden  stand.  The  legs  of  the  stand  arc  not  fully 
represented,  but  the  two  parts  of  which  each  is  contpOiHrd 
([■nd  below  in  a  strong  and  sharply-pointed  metal  locket. 
'ilie  circle  is  fixed,  and  the  upper  works,^elescope,  vcr- 
nien, levels,  8tc.,  turn  on  a  centre,  which  may  be  seen  just 
tuider  the  t  ro^s  of  the  telescope.  Tlu-  ^iiju^'tni  nfs  are 
very  Mmplc.  The  wooden  stand  is  first  set  down  wilh  a 
iT'Hxl  o|reninij  of  \hv  K  irs,  and  the  lop  neurly  horizontal. 
The  foot-screws  are  placed  in  tlieir  notches,  the  plumb- 
line  hunj  from  its  hook,  below  the  Centre  of  the  circle,  and 
the  telfscopc  tamed  round  till  one  level  is  pcnllel  to  the 
line  joining  two  foot-«erem,  while  the  oth^r  level  is  in  u 
line  from  the  tdin?  fo()t-*(rf,v  to  tho  ccntri'.  nring  the 
bubble  f>r  till'  tir>t-nifntiniiL->l  level  mtu  tiu'  nuddlc  by 
tHisuiir  or.e  of  ttie  two  ioo'->c[i-\\<  :in(l  depressing  the  other, 
and  then  adjust  tlie  cross-level  by  raising  or  depressing  the 
third  foot-!<crew  alone.  Now  turn  the  telescope  round 
lf*y,  end  if  the  bubbles  are  not  in  the  noddle,  bnng  them 
half  way  there  bjr  todchini^  the  (bot-4erewa,  and  the  other 
haJf  by  screws  which  atljust  the  levels  themselves.  When 
this  ha.s  been  nicely  done,  the  bubbles  will  rcrTiuin  in  the 
middle  in  every  position  of  ti  e  telex  upe.  It  the  otijeet? 
to  be  observed  lay  all  in  the  hori^vni.  or  in  a  jilaiu-  jinrailel 
to  It,  the  above  adjustment  wodM  i  f  sufRcient;  but  v.  Iieii 
the  objects  are  out  of  the  horizontal  plane  they  must  he 
referred  to  it  by  a  perpendicular,  that  is,  the  plane  de- 
scribed by  the  telescope  must  be  a  great  circle,  and  must 
also  pass  through  the  zenith.  There  are  generally  two 
wins  :it  ^e^L^t  in  the  foen-  of  tlie  telc^-etjpc,  one  horizontal 
and  the  other  vertical.  Place  the  eye-piece  ta  ^ve  sharp 
vUonof  thewhes^aiid  turn  the  mtUed  serew,  seen  towaiu 


the  object-ejass,  until  the  objeota  you  are  going  to  ob- 
serve are  instinct.  Place  the  veitical  wire  op  any  we11> 

defined  object,  mrilnii£r  tin-  bisection  near  the  crossing 
of  the  wire;  nuse  or  dejiress  the  tele^icope  until  the 
object  is  nearly  at  the  ijottutn  or  fop  of  the  tieKl  ;  if  it  is 
still  bisected,  the  wire  is  rightly  placed,  but  if  not,  twist 
the  tube  Carrj'ing  the  eye-piece  so  as  to  effect  a  bisection. 
To  make  the  telescope  describe  a  great  circle,  select  some 
well-defined  object  near  the  hoHtton,  and  bisect  it:  now 
take  the  telescope  very  carefully  out  of  i(s  "V'.s  reverse  it, 
and  look  again  at  the  object.  If  it  is  still  bisected,  there  is 
no  error ;  luit  if  nut.  the  l)i>e(  lion  is  to  be  effected  half  by 
the  tangtut-sciew  of  the  instrument  and  half  by  the  screws 
which  carry  the  wire-plate,  screwing  Up  one  and  releasing 
the  other.  Restoring  the  telescope  to  its  first  position,  R 
will  be  seen  whether  the  a4Iustment  is  correct,  and  if  not, 
the  |>roccas  roust  be  repe^ed  until  the  bisection  is  the 
saw*  ift  both  positions  of  the  telescope,  the  clamp  and 
f;i!i£;pnt -screw  i  ( mninini;  fixeJ.  For  the  adjustment  uftlie 
ftxisi  of  the  telescope  a  level  wtiiild  be  convenient,  but  in 
this  instrument  the  axis  is  supposed  to  have  been  correctly 
placed  by  the  maker,  and  the  only  mode  of  correcting  any 
error  is  by  filing  the  Y's.  It  may  be  ascertained  whether 
the  axis  is  tolerably  correct  as  follows  c^-Bisect  an  object 
as  far  above  or  below  the  horizon  as  the  motion  of  the 
telescDjM-  V,  iti  allow.  T'e\er-e  the  telescope,  and  if  the 
object  is  still  biaicted,  the  juvotr,  of  the  telescope  are  the 
same  size  :  if  not,  the  oh^ei\  er  mast  deduce  the  ilifference 
of  the  pivots  from  the  altitude  and  the  error  observed, 
which  is  not  difficult.  \\  hen  this  has  been  satisfactorily 
executed,  bisect,  as  in  the  last  instance,  an  object  as  far  sa 
possible  from  the  horizon,  and  read  off  the  vertiiers.  Turn 
the  instrument  round  180*,  return  the  tcteseopc  end  fur 
I'ri'l,  bisect  the  object  again,  and  read  off  the  verniers.  If 
the  mean  readini,'s  (hffer  exaftly  ISO",  the  axis  is  h(  ri- 
/ontal  :  hut  if  they  do  not,  the  (»bserver  will  have  sutiiejent 
lata  itoin  this,  and  the  altitude  or  depresition,  for  deter- 
mininu' the  quantity  and  direction  of  the  error,  which  he 
may  rorreet  by  the  file  or  by  calculation,  according  to  his 
pleasure.  There  is  a  much  easier  method  of  examining 
the  position  of  the  axis  by  observing  an  object  directly 
and  as  seen  by  reflexion  from  a  fliii>i,  as  iiiei-i-i:fy,  oil,  or 
water.  The  axis  is  truly  liori/ontal  when  the  veriieal  wire 
bisects  the  object  and  its  reflet  ted  imaize  ithou;  moving 
the  langenf-screw.  It  must  be  reeoileeit  d  that  the  aa- 
justmcnts  of  the  horixontal  circle  already  dcs:  r:beJ  must  be 
previously  and  veryscmpuloiisly  performed  before  attempt* 
ing  the  examination  or  adjustment  of  the  croas^is. 

As  the  ol^jects  in  a  survey  nre  rtt  very  different  di»- 
t.iiKes.  an  ;tdjustment  is  required  tor  forming  the  image 
eXLietlv  on  the  wires.  The  use  of  :he  nniled  sere*v,  seen 
towards  the  object-end  of  the  lek'i>cope  lof  this  purpose, 
has  already  been  mentioned. 

In  use,  this  theodolite  should  be  placed  on  a  repeating 
fable  or  tripod,  such  as  is  to  be  fbond ^gured  and  described 
in  RspKATi.NO  CtaCLB,  and  the  repeating-tripod  upon  tb« 
stand.  This  was  not  done  in  the  present  plan  for  the  sake  of 
clearness.  To  adjust  the  ro|)eatini;  tnj'od.  ])!ace  the  levels  as 
described  in  the  first  adjustmeiU,  and  clamp  the  theodoUte. 
Bring  the  foot-scrcws  of  the  theodolite  over  the  foot--s<  rews 
of  the  repeating-tripod  by  the  motion  of  the  tripod,  and 
then  by  touching  the  foot-screws  of  the  tripod  or  theodO> 
lit e  set  the  level-bubbles  in  the  middle.  Turn  the  upper 
plate  of  the  tiipod  half-ro«nd.  and  again  bring  the  Dab- 
bles into  the  miildle.  half  ?>y  the  tripod  foot-.^i  rews,  half 
by  thuic  of  the  inslrumeiit,  and  repeat  the  operption  until 
the  revolution  of  the  rei)eatint;-tahle  does  not  Iter  the 
position  of  the  level-bubbles,  'llie  repeatiiig-stand  is 
now  clamped,  and  the  instrument  itself  is  tO  batlQ^*^ 
exactly  as  we  have  described  above. 

The  eouiM  of  observation  after  the  instrument  is  ad- 
justed is  very  simple.  The  problem  is  to  measure  the 
horizontal  an^le  between  two  objects.  Turn  the  telescope 
two  (^r  three  times  r,.und  i;i  llu'  du-ectiun  in  vhi.  h  von 
\  intend  to  obsene,  then  bisect  jne  of  the  object.s.  jeud  off 
the  verniers,  and  take  a  mean;  bisect  the  second  object, 
rend  the  verniers,  aud  take  a  mean.  The  dilference  be- 
t  \^  een  the  two  meam  is  the  angle  required.  This  is  all 
that  can  be  done  by  the  instrument  as  usually  mounted  i 
but  with  a  repeat ing-table  the  operation  is  continued 
thus.  Hiint;  the  leleseope  back  on  the  first  ohjeet.  by 
the  motion  of  the  repealiug-table,  using  n.  tiauiji  and 
taagent<«:rew,  and  by  the  motion  of  the  tnstnuucat  bang 
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the  telescope  on  tlie  sfcond  object.  It  is  elew  the  mo- 
tion ol'  the  rcpc-atiuLr-tiibK'  has  merely  re>tortd  the  tele- 
scope to  its  ontfiiial  dire«;Uu£i,  without  all «^nnt?  llic  r«iad- 
iugi  of  the  circle ;  and  that  if  the  teksiope  be  turned 
on  the  ncond  object  by  its  motion  &ione,  without  di&- 
trifautinf  the  dme,  the  difference  between  the  mean 
of  these  new  readings  and  the  preceding  mean  will 
also  be  the  angle  required.  By  continuing  the  process, 
the  angle  may  be  mea.s\irctl  as  often  it's  t^c  obsirver 

S leases.  It  is  evident  that  all  roadmgs-ofF,  ext-ept  tlie 
rst  and  last,  are  superfluous,  save  as  checks,  or  as  (giv- 
ing the  means  of  estimating  the  accuracy  of  the  tinal 
result.  The  series  should  termiimte  aiter  a  whole  number 
of  revolutions  as  newly  aipoMibk,  when  the  excentiici^ 
of  the  repcRting-teble  triu  be  eliminated,  a  metter  of 
possible  importance  if  the  objects  are  near  and  the  repeat- 
m^-table  carelemly  made.  or.  if  the  objects  are  pretty  dis- 
tant and  this  caution  superfluous,  when  the  verniers  are 
nearly  at  the  divisions  at  whicti  you  set  out,  which  gets  rid 
of  or  at  least  dioioiihes  any  errors  of  division.  Tlie  latter 
condition  it  however  nither  %  speculative  than  a  practical 
one.  As  the  enor  of  diviaion  is  divided  by  the  number  of 
observations,  and  the  casual  error  of  observation  only  by 
the  square-root  of  the  same  number,  it  is  evident  that  a 
modes  ate  mnnber  of  repetitions  in  our  excellently-divided 
circles  will  reduce  the  error  arisini^  from  mal-division  to  a 
much  smaller  quantity  than  that  idttch  bdODgi  to  the 
dasa  of  casual  error  or  obscnation. 

The  essential  condition  of  repetition  is,  thtt  the  motion 
of  the  theodolite  shall  not  disturb  the  repeitiiig'table. 
The  motion  of  the  latter  therefore  should  be  as  heavy  as 
will  adtiut  oi  nicety  in  the  tangent-screw,  while  the  mo- 
lion  of  the  parts  which  move  uitli  the  telescope  should 
be  as  light  and  free  as  is  consistent  with  iirnines.s.  There 
js»  we  believe,  no  difficulty  wtiatever  m  ettecting  t>oth 
these  points ;  but  lest  way  enor  should  arise  from  repe- 
tition, we  should  reconmend  «  carefill  observer  to  deter- 
mine his  angles  by  two  series,-M}ne  by  always  moving 
the  telescope  and  its  tanjrent-screw  Ibruard,  n.nd  the 
repeatiu£;-stand  and  its  screw  liack wards;  and  another, 
by  reversing  the  process.  If  the  tsvo  results  agree,  as 
they  should  do  within  the  limita  oi  casual  observation, 
the  mean  is  probably  free  from  all  other  error;  and  if 
they  do  not,  the  observation  should  be  repeated  and  varied 
unUl  the  Quantity  and  probeble  law  of  the  error  is  ascer- 
tained. We  should  then  be  able  to  say  decidedly  where, 
when,  and  under  \\  hat  precautions  repeating  was  a  safe 
as  wi  ll  ;i.s  a  convenient  and  economical  process,  which  at 
]>reseut  is  rather  a  vexata  quattio,  unless  the  decision  be 
nippowd  to  be  agaimt  all  repetition,  to  whieh  we  do 
not  Mw. 

Tlie  foregoing  description  has  been  confined  to  a  form 
of  theodolite  which  is  not  in  ordumry  use,  though  from  its 
simplicity  and  power  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
explanation.  Th«'  common  theodolite  is  ireneraliy  car- 
ried by  a  pair  of  parallel  plates,  fi\ed  on  a  three-legged 
stati'.  The  Iovut  of  ihe.-e  tircular  plates  is  scre\sed 
upon  the  stati',  and  has  an  aperture  at>ove  the  screw. 
YM  upper  ulate  has  a  strong  descending  shank  which 
pesKs  uwsely  through  this  aperture.  A  button  of  a 
spherical  form  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  thank,  the  cur- 
vature uppermost,  and  nibs  utrainst  the  under  sut face  of 
tile  lower  plate,  whigh  is  dome-shapeil  to  fit  it.  I'uur  i 
strong  screws  pash  through  tiie  upper  plate  and  alnit  with  ' 
their  lower  ends  against  the  lower  piate.  W'lun  the 
screws  are  turned  the  plates  are  separated  until  tlie  hution 
and  the  spherical  surfiBce  on  which  it  rubs  aie  brought  into 
squeezing  contact.  To  levd  the  theodolite,  set  the  levels 
each  parallel  to  a  diagonal  pair  of  screws  of  the  parallel 
,  plates.  Then  screw  one  pair  until  you  come  to  a  beariii|;, 
and  b}  releasing:  one  iicrew  and  8crc^vini:  up  the  other,  but 
not  wry  tight,  t>vl  the  corresponding  level  lionzontal  ; 
leaving  this  pair  and  taking  hold  of  the  other  pair  set  the 
second  level  also  right,  and  if  the  first  level  is  deranged,  a.s 
it  probably  will  be  a  litllc,  restore  its  position  by  screwing  ! 
up  the  proper  screw.  Turn  the  telcst  ope  half  round  andl 
correct  the  error,  h»1f  by  the  parallel  plate-screws,  uid  the  I 
other  h.tli'  In  the  hi. 1 1  luijusi ments  themselves.  It  is; 
de*!i.ai(le  tlml,  wltc.i  the  li::al  adjustment  is  mad«.  the 
Scre'A-.  should  bite  prett)  hard,  otherwise  there  i>  a  tricat 
chance  that  the  upper  plate  wiU  turn  a  litUe  during  the 
observation.  This  objection  would  seem  fatal  to  the  use 
cf  parallel  plates  where  grea*  nieety  is  required :  they  are 


however  very  convenient  and  of  very  ready  use,  And  pw- 

haps  if  the  screws  are  stroni;  and  tne  observer  is  carer  J 
to  i^ive  the  tt^lescope  three  (jr  lour  turiu  round  in  the  diri^- 
tion  be  means  to  observe,  before  istarting.  and  always  ia 
move  tlie  telescope  the  same  way,  serious  error  may  De 
avoided.  The  first  object  observed  sliould  always  b« 
obeerved  at  the  end  of  the  service,  in  order  to  see  whether 
thers  has  been  any  change  in  the  original  poaitioD.  If  ose 
of  the  screws  rest  in  a  notch,  periMpi  tne  tendency  to 
twist  may  be  wliolly  overcome. 

Anotlier  com  i  >  i;k  >  \.  [\ich  is  to  be  found  in  almost  a!! 
theodolites  is  much  more  objectionable.  The  surveyor 
wiahes  to  save  himself  addition  or  subtractioit.  and  V- 
qpiiea  an  ed^^ustment  by  which  he  can  turn  the  wbide 
cirele  about  and  brin^  the  telescope  open  the  tist 
object,  the  verniers  being  previously  set  to  zero.  There 
is  thercfbre  a  motion  with  a  clamp  and  tangent-sscrew 
tor  this  pui  j;  I  I ,  which,  as  the  clamp  has  usually  a  verv 
short  bearing,  is  particularly  liable  to  yield  and  so  to 
destroy  all  accuracy.  To  remedy  this  uonectseanf  evit 
a  second  or  watch  teleaoope,  as  it  is  called,  ii  attached  to 
this  part  of  the  instnunent  and  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
well-defined  object.  Any  motion  or  wriggling  of  the  zert*- 
clamp  is  betrayed  by  the  watch-telescope,  and  when  an 
angle  is  taken,  it  must  be  first  ascertained  whether  the 
watch-telescope  keeps  its  position,  and  the  position  if  dis- 
turbed must  l)e  restored  to  the  lero  tangent-screw,  before 
the  observation  is  finally  made.  In  some  theodolites  nuAe 
for  the  Indian  enrvey,  under  the  direction  of  Colood 
Everest,  the  zero  and  slow-motion  clamp  take  the  form  of 
a  repeating-tsble,  and  maybe  so  applied.  It  would  Ixf 
safer  to  have  this  motion  made  considerably  heavier  t!»an 
in  the  patterns  we  have  sepn,  and  if  the  instrument  a,  likely 
1o  tall  into  clumsy  hands  the  watcli-ttU~coi)c  misrht  eaaiJy 
b«  added  for  greater  caution.  8uch  a  th^xloUte  would, » 
far  as  we  can  judge,  have  no  limit  to  its  UKmMay»  exciept 
that  depending  on  the  diminutive  teleeeMM. 

For  many  purnosM  of  snrvcying  it  is  mdnble  that  Ike 
telescope  -li  il  1  "ll  nv  of  being  considerablv  elevated  or 
depressed,  ami  ihsit  means  should  be  given  tor  mea^unng 
tiiis  angle  with  consideralile  accuracy.  A  circ  le,  or  fw- 
lion  of  a  circle,  is  then  fixed  upon  the  telescope  axis,  and 
the  neeetaary  vemieis  and  level  may  be  secured  by  a  taik 
piece  or  otherwise  to  the  support.  If  the  vertical  amgieiaie 
to  be  neasnred  as  aecarntely  as  tite  horixootal  aanca.  fbt 
instrument  becomes  an  altitude  and  azimuth  cirefo.  [Cr?- 
ci.K.]  But  such  instruments  arc  rarely  applied  to  Un. 
measurement  of  terrestrial  angles.  The  direction  of  the 
meridt&n  was  determined  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  by  ob- 
serving Polaris  at  its  greatest  elongations  E.  and  W..  and 
taking  the  middle  of  the  two  readings  for  the  direction  of 
the  north.  Hence  the  telescope  required  all  the  ttamit 
adiustments  except  that  for  azimuth  [Tila-nsit],  and 
considerably  elevated  above  the  circle.  Though  ih* 
results  were  upon  the  whole  satisiac'nrv,  yet  we  grestiv 
doubt  the  prudence  of  a^.certaiuini^  thi*  Uindamental  and 
delicate  point  from  such  an  instrument,  or  v.  n>king  thv 
steadine:rij  of  the  telescope  supports  by  raising  them  so 
much  above  the  body  of  the  in^ti-ument.  It  would  have 
been  better,  we  conceive,  to  have  determined  the  directifla 
of  the  meridian  bjr  a  aeries  of  careful  ttanajt  observatioes. 

11-  iiim'  more  optical  power  with  greater  steadiut  and  to 
have  kept  the  theodolite  to  its  proper  office,  ilmt  ot  n;es- 
suring  horirontal  angles,  greatly  reducing  tlie  height  of 
the  telescope  suppoits.  The  great  theodohte  iiad  ori£i- 
naUj  a  semicircle  fixed  to  the  axis  of  the  teleieope.  fur 
measuring  altitudes  and  depressions.  This  has  ainee,  mtf 
properly,  neen  tcnoved,  and  a  whole  circle  attbiKtnted. 

Where  a  theodolite  is  merely  used  for  surveying,  the 
telescope  requires  only  a  moderate  vertical  nuure.  Mr. 
Trouuhton  hxed  a  portion  of  a  circle  (which  ma>  in  more 
properly  called  a  shcc  than  a  -sector  ■  to  one  or  two  ot  hu 

12-  inc1i  theodolites,  and  thi>  constniction  is  often  found  in 
other  makers.  The  telescope  is  thus  kept  lower,  the  in> 
strument  is  firmer,  and  the  lar|[cr  radius  gives  the  portioa 
of  the  circle  a  seeming  advaati^  over  the  entire  circle  of 
smaller  radius.  Thete  is  however  sanoetldng  very  umatb- 
fartory  in  a  portion  of  a  cirrlr,  and  we  siiouid  prefer  a 
sort  of  compromise,  giving  the  .support,--  such  ;'.ii  el»-v«t)<jn 
as  Would  allow  a  vertical  ciivic  of  abmit  half  the  liiir.c  ■ 
sions  of  the  horizontal  circle  :  if  the  duectiun  of  the  men- 
dian  is  to  be  determined  by  this  in-'truineot,  the  supports 
roust  be  at  leaii  so  high  as  to  see  2*  or  3°  abom  the  lab' 
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f  ud(>  of  \hp  p1ac«,  wd  Am  verticil  circle  nuty  be  ittcieiMcd 

ac''-'ordin<rly. 

It  is  ]ifi-haps  rii|iiUite  to  irive  soHie  desctiption  of 
the  mode  of  adjuiiting  the  vertical  circle.  Where  the 
supports  are  hij^h  enouis^h  to  allow  the  telescope  to 
paaa  when  twmed  round  in  a  veitwiU  plane,  all  the  ad- 
justment* ere  the  wme  as  in  the  altitude  and  aiimuth 
firclo.  [{TiKt  I  K.]  Wlif>n  the  telescope  is  too  long  for  this, 
the  cirde  m  ist  I).-  liiltd  oul  of  its  Y's  in  order  to  bring 
the  line  ot  M^ht  :\^:i'in  upon  the  object  to  be  bisected, 
and  then  sel  uowa  again.  The  operation  m  in  lact  the 
xtune,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  vertical  an^h,  and  tlie 
adjuiinient  is  to  be  effected  either  by  altering  the  level  or 
the  horiiontal  \vire  until  the  reading  is  the  same  in  both 
positions  of  the  telescope.  If  the  observer  has  a  Y  level 
or  collimator,  he  ran  set  the  cross  of  his  level-wiree  hori- 
zontal, and  this  beint;  bi^'t-tt'il  hy  \hu  telescope  of  the 
theodolite,  tht  vemier  m'lsi  \>v  iuati«  to  itad  zero, and  ihc 
bubble  of  thi-  level  be  brought  to  the  middle  by  its  propei 
screws.  Or  if  tile  observer  passe?H  two  stands  (and  there 
ia  a  great  tonvenu  ncc  ui  havinjj  more  stands  than  one  in 
sunrejring  j>  he  may  place  the  atanda  at  a  conuderable  dLi«- 
tanee  firom  each  other,  and,  fixing  the  inatinntent  on  one 
!(tnnd  and  n  mark  of  cxaft!;."  "iiii  ■  height  as  the  telt- 
»c'rtp«'-axis  on  the  oilier,  ob.M.Tit;  ilu  s.iark.  noting  its  elcv.t- 
tioi)  or  (iGpri'ssion.  Now  exchatiiriii!;  liij  iii^'muictit  ;Ui'' 
mark,  he  must  reobserve  the  doprf  viiou  or  vies  atioa  f  xavily 
as  before.  On  drawing  the  ti<;un'.  it  will  be  seen  that  if  li^l  i' 
move  tna  atmisht  line*  90^ — elevation  at  lower  st  at  ion = tiU — 
depreMon  nigher  station  +  the  ancle  between  perpen- 
dii-  linrs  to  the  earth's  siirfai-e  at  each  station,  which  last 
<]au:;tity  IS  known  from  the  distance  between  tlie  stations, 
liidmay  be  easily  cak-uliiteil,  /.f.  (le[)re-.-io!i— elevation  a 
known  angle.  But  if  the  zero  is  wrtm^,  depressions  will 
be  increased  while  elevations  are  diminished,  and  r/rtd 
oice,  «0  that  depression  obser>'ed  —  elevation  observed 
» the  known  angle,  instead  of  being  =  0,  will  be  i.  2 
error  of  the  vernier,  which  may  be  correctdl  aoconUngly 
either  by  the  adjustment  of  the  level  or  of  the  horizontal 
wire.  Or,  laslly.  li'  tlie  teleseo])e  lixs  so  niiu'h  mufion  a> 
that  a  star  can  be  observed  iliriH'llv  and  by  letlexiuiJ  fiorn 
inerciuy  or  any  oilier  tluid.  the  index-error  of  the  vertical 
circle  may  be  most  accurately  determined  thus.  Take  any 
star  in  the  meridian,  and  havini;  observ  ed  it  directly,  ob- 
serve it  immediately  after  by  reflexion.  If  great  nicety 
is  required,  the  observirtions  should  be  repeated  alternately 
several  times,  and  the  jiarlial  results  reduced  Id  Ih.' 
jneridian.  Tlie  mean  readinir  be1\\eeii  the  ineiidiaii 
ultiliide  and  meridian  depression  is  tlie  readin::;  which  cor- 
l  espunds  to  the  tioriznn,  nnd  the  ditierence  oi  this  I'rutn  0, 
or  90°,  according  as  the  ( irelc  reads  altitudes  or  zenith  dis- 
tances, is  the  error  of  Uie  instrument,  which  may  either  be 
corrected  or  dlowed  for.  This  method,  though  very  ac- 
curate, Requires  some  knowledge  of  the  time,  and  is  rather 
l  estricted  by  the  choice  of  Stars.  It  is  nearly  as  safe  to 
observe  a  star  not  far  from  the  l  ast  or  west  point,  first  di- 
rectly, then  bv  reflexion,  and  la-stly  directly,  making  the 
contacts  at  t'ollowins:  whole  minutes,  or  at  even  or  odd  ini- 
nutea  if  the  interval  ol  a  iiiinute  is  aot  sufficient.  As  the 
Stan  rise  nearly  uniformly  in  this  pail  of  the  heavens,  the 
menn,  of  the  &vt  and  third  observations  should  give  an 
altitude  eqnsl  to  the  depression  obacrved  midway;  the 
disorep:\tu  \  betsveeu  these  results  will  be  the  double  iiidev- 
•!nur  fLs  beio:! .  uliii  h  may  be  corrected  or  allowed  lor. 
Ily  some  oi'  iIu-m-  :]lethod:^,'  the  index-eRW  of  the  verticlc 
circle  or  sct  tor  is  to  be  found. 

In  some  of  the  older  theodolites  the  telescope  lides  in 
Y's  at  tbe  top  of  the  verticei  aix-h,  and  is  reversible  a.s  a 
level.  The  hmnontal  position  of  the  telescope  Y's  can 
therefore  be  found  as  in  any  other  level,  and  the  verniers  of 
the  vertical  circle  set  to  zero  when  the  telescope  is  hori- 
zontal.   The  vertical  anirles  meiisured  hy  tliese  iiistrumeiils 
aie  not  however  to  be  great  ly  di  peiided  on .    They  arc  usu- 
ally i^reatly  out  of  balance  in  all  positions  of  the  telescope, 
except  the  honzontal  position,  and  thcrt  fnre  they  make 
tietter  levels  than  altitude  instruments.    Tlu^  enor  may 
be  partially  got  rid  of  by  having  a  second  level  fixed  to 
the  instrument  which  i»  peranelto  the  plane  of  the  verti< 
cal  Itcle.  and  ndju-vted  to  the  telescope  level  when  that 
is  horizontal.    It  tin-'  supi  lt-nenlary  level  is  pretty  well 
;  jriuduated.  it  will  .-how  the  tilt  which  i-^  :  r  en  the  plane  of 
the  instrument  by  want  of  balance,  aud  w  give  the  correc- 
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It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that  the  principal 
adjustment  being  Uiat  of  scttintj  thf  j)lanc  of  the  theodo- 
lite horizontal,  or,  more  correctly  hpeakiiiir.  the  principal 
axis  vertical,  any  horizontal  level  anywhere  placed  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  thou^  the  cross-levels  are  » 
little  handier.  A  box-level  is  convenient,  if  a  stand  and 
repeating-table  are  used,  to  bring  the  planes  nearly  hori- 
zontal, and  to  make  both  ends  of  the  bubbles  visible  at  first. 

Many  surveyore  give  themselves  and  the  instrument- 
maker  a  i^rcat  deal  of  unneces-sary  trouble  by  being  very 
difficult  on  tlie  chapter  of  cxcentricity,  which  they  con- 
found with  error  of  diviaion.  The  English  dividing- 
engines,  up  to  the  present  time,  do  not  divide  the  circles 
upon  their  centres ;  and  therefore  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  point  round  wbiefa  tbe  circle  turns  is  not  the  point 
round  which  it  is  divided.  When  this  error  is  not  abso- 
lutely nioTislr(jii>.  the  only  effect  is  that  one  vernier  gains 
what  aiiotiier  li)^e>,  and  that  the  mean  of  two  opposite,  or 
of  three,  iVnir.  or  iiun  e  e'piulistaiit  readings,  js  precisely  the 
same  as  it  tticre  were  no  cxcentricity.  The  advantage  of 
a  little  cxcentricity  is.  that  it  gives  you  the  benefit  of  an 
unbia&sed  reading  at  every  vernier  sa  well  aa  the  first: 
nsrdu,  if  all  the  vernien  ai«  recorded,  it  is  a  citeek  on  the 
d  ^hotust  observer,  who  might  read  one  vernier  and  'set 
dov.n  the  re.st.  The  instnimcnt-maker  must  ploa-.e  hi* 
iL'iiuranl  customer,  and  so  either  hammer  his  circle  al\er  it 
H  divided,  which  may  deforai  his  work,  or  have  an  adjust- 
uietit,  \\hu  li  injures  its  solidity. 

In  Ramsdens  great  theodolite,  and  several  others  which 
have  been  made,  the  circle  is  read  off  by  micronwter 
microscopes.  Sometimes  the  microscopes  revolve  with 
the  telescope  (as  the  verniers  do  in  our  figure);  sometimes 
the  microscopes  are  fixed,  and  the  circle  revolves  with  the 
telescope.^,  as  in  Hamsden's  theodolite. 

Ertel  of  Munich  lia.s  made  several  astronomical  theqdo- 
litos  in  which  the  rays  entering  into  the  telescope  arc  re- 
flected along  the  honzontal  axis  by  a  prism.  The  observer 
ttierefore  looks  in  at  the  end  of  tHc  horizontal  axis,  wtut- 
ever  the  position  of  the  star  may  be.  The  eye  and  body 
of  the  (jb:-er\  er  are  more  satisfactorily  placed,  and  the  sup- 
jKtrla  aic  kept  close  and  snug  to  the  horizontal  circle. 
The  instrument  is  well  adapted  to  one  of  its  principal 
objects,  observinc  stars  at  their  passage  over  the  prime 
vertical  [Transit]  :  but  there  is  some  trouble  in  finding 
an  object  when  you  have  no  better  direction  to  look  for  it 
than  your  eye  aflbrds.  Excellent  latitudes  have  been 
determined  by  instruments  of  this  cla&s  used  in  the  prime 
vertical,  and  even  the  small  vertical  circle  seems  horn 
some  accounts  to  possess  more  power  than  frum  its 
dimensions  we  should  have  thought  probable.  As  s 
general  nile,  the  greater  the  number  of  readings,  the  leas 
tiic  effect  of  bad  division,  but  Iwyond  a  limited  number, 
the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  realing-off  is  found  in  practioe 
to  counterbalance  the  advantage.  Two  opposite  readings 
annul  the  effect  of  cxcentricity ;  three  or  four  equidistant 
readius:*  destroy  such  an  error  a.s  would  arise  fram  tlie  cir- 
cles becoming  elliptic  alter  il  was  divided,  or  any  error 
which  follows  the  same  law.  In  small  stoutly-matle  theo- 
dolites we  think  two  the  most  convenient  number,  aud  they 
can  be  much  more  conveniently  read  oft'  than  a  larger 
number.  When  tbe  circle  is  so  much  as  8  inches  in  <ua» 
meter  and  the  telescope  good,  we  should  prefer  three  or 
four  readiiisfs.  The  vertical  circle  or  sector  may  have  two 
opposite  reailinirs.  For  many  matter?  t  onnectcd  \\ith  .sur- 
veyiiiLT  on  the  ir.nsf  extensive  and  ;uxurate  s<  ale,  ^ee  the 
memoirs  published  and  to  come  ol  the  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  TrigonomctriciU  Survey :  and  the  *  Base  Mj> 
trique,'  or  account  of  the  French  measuiement  of  aa 
arc  of  the  meridian,  althourii  thnt  survey;  was  conducted 
by  a  different  instrument.  Similar  onerafions  liave  been 
cirried  on  in  many  countries  durin*;  the  last  haU-ccutui'y. 
and  the  memoirs  which  relate  to  tluse  surveys  contain 
tlie  be-t  information  which  can  be  had  on  the  subject. 

in     ODOTIA.  [JlTSTlMAN,] 

THKODORE  OF  CORSICA.  [Corsica.] 
"niEODORE,   or  THEODORUS,  of  Mopmestia,  a 
learned  bishop  of  the  Oriental  church.  He  was  descended 
from  a  rich  and  distinguished  family  at  Antioch,  and  was 

the  brother  of  Pol)  eh  roni  Us.  v.  ho  became  bi^^u>po^  Anamea. 
He  studied  rhetoric,  toi^ether  with  hifl  friend  .lohn  (  nrysos- 
tom,  under  Libauius,  who  resided  at  Antioch  fiurii  the  year 

A.D.  354.  His  teacher  of  philosophy  was  Andragathus. 
iUter  baviiig  finidied  his  atudies.  he  intended  to  mtriy  s 
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iMljrof  AilUoeh  (tboBOOff)  ;  htxi  his  fh«6d  Chr^sostoin, 
who  wa«  then  a  monk,  pcfrsuaded  him  to  choose  the  monastic 
lire.  Theodore  was  for  &ome  lime  a  priest  at  Antioch,  and 
afterwards  bishop  ol'  MniNin'^>tia,  an  aiiti».'nt  town  of  Cilicia 
(394).  In  the  samt  year  he  was  present  at  the  council  of 
Consttthlinople.  He  died  ill  429,  at  a  rvty  advanced  ajfe, 
and  after  he  had  discharged  his  episcopal  functions  during 
thlrty-fivt!  years.  During  fifty  years  he  was  known  as  one 
of  the  most  dkting:uished  wrtteis  of  the  Greek  church, 
especially  by  W«  works  against  the  Nestorians,  Pelagians, 
giul  other  sectarians.  His  ^cal  how  ever  for  the  Catholic 
ftuth  did  not  save  him  liom  the  charge  ol  bein?  an  ad- 
lierertl  of  the  doctrines  nl  ihc  Nestorians,  and  lie  ■  wa.s 
obliced  to  make  a  pubHc  apoloeT.'  Af!er  his  death  the 
NwiloHans  continued  (0  quolf  hi*  woiks,  and  tu  tall  liim 
tiw  nipport  of  their  faith ;  and  thia  was  the  cause  of  hia 
wortm,  or  jperhaps  only  jisirt  bfhiaworiu,  being  cmklemTled 
by  the  fiftli  Conneil  'y^)3'\.  Thi  odore  of  Mopsnestia  is 
said  In  have  '.\ritten  largely  on  iliviiuty  and  nioj-als.  Few 
of  his  wiitmc^s  have  come  do-.Mi  to  us;  otiiers  exist  in 
Syriac  and  Latin  translations,  and  ol  the  greater  part  there 
are  only  fra^edts.  A  treatise  on  tiie  Magi  of  the  Per- 
flaciBi  Mid  hu  eommentatiea  oa  the  Faabna,  the  Book  of 
Job,  and  the  8on|^  of 'Boloinoiu  afe  lost :  his  eommrattiry 
efi  the  twelve  greater  prophets  is  preserved  in  MS  ,  ae-  , 
cording  to  Fabricius,  under  the  title  of  enthii, 

ipilttvua  U£  Tpvr  Ui»-i''i}rar.  A  eatalo;jue  (if  the  Works 
which  contain  trdgnieiits  oi  hira  is  giveu  in  I'abricius,  and 
the  Syriac  translations  are  mentioned  in  Assemannus's 
'  Bibliotheca  Orientaiis.'  Theodorua  of  Mopsuestia  is 
■till  one  of  the  flnt  theological  authoiifies  among  tlie 
Sjtian  Christians. 

(Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grafca,  x..  p.  346-302  ;  346.  note  a ; 
347,  note  o  ;  352,  note  >jp :  355,  note  kk  ;  p.  748 :  Tille- 
mont,  M^mor.  Eccles.,  vol.  xii.;  Cave,  Script.  Ercles., 
vol.  ii.) 

THlilODOKETlTS,  or  THEODORITUS.  a  theologian 
•bd  ehtireh  histonan,  was  bom  about  383  A.D.  He  was 
brought  up  under  the  cate  of  a  mous  mother,  to  whom  he 
aeknowledfes  hii  obl!g«itioi»  in  nis  writings ;  and  he  had 

iiis'niclion  frnm  nieodorc  of  ]\Ti)[isi:('stia  and  John  Chry- 
sostoni  iu  a  uionastLiy.  to  v.liiefi  he  v.as  sent  to  receive 
his  education  when  not  (jinte  >even  )(_ars  old.  and  where 
he  had  for  his  fellow-pupila  Ncstoriuis  and  John,  who  were 
afterwards  patllaKhs  m  Constantinople  and  Antioch. 
Hieodorct  became  a  deacon  in  the  cnurch  at  Antioch, 
and  in  the  year  42S  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Cyru.<(,  a  city 
in  Syria,  ricar  the  Euphrates.  Hi*  diot  e^r  abounded  \Ttih 
Marciontles  and  persons  who  held  luTetuai  opinions  con- 
cemint;  the  Trinity.  Against  the  oiiinions  of  these  here- 
tics he  directed  liia  efforts  with  so  much  success,  tiiat. 
according  to  Us  own  statement,  he  baptiied  ten  tiioiuand 
Marcionites. 

In  the  year  431  Nestorius  was  condemned  bjr  the  coun- 
cil of  Epnesus  [Nestokians],  whose  decision  gave  ment 
offence  to  many  of  the  Oriental  Christians,  who.  without 
being  a\o'.vi  d  tblIo\'.ers  of  .Xesioiius,  were  supposed  to  be 
not  unfavourable  to  \m  opmioni*.  Amonj(  these  was 
Theodoret,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Nestorius;  and 
he  was  one  of  those  who  a.Hsembled  aft^r  the  council  of 
SpheaUfe  had  broken  up.  and  condemned  its  proceedings. 
A  raeoncUiation  was  however  effected  between  Cjril.  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria,  the  great  enemy  of  Nestorius,  and 
John,  patriarch  of  Antiorh,  the  liiuKr  of  tlie  OrientaJ 
party,  who  sisrned  an  agreenunt  by  wiiieh  Cyril  approved 
of  John's  statement  of  the  eontroverted  point  of  uoctrine. 
while  John  eave  his  approval  of  the  scntenre  pa.ssed  on 
Nestorius.  with  this  agreement  Theodoret  a;;d  others  of 
the  Oriental  party  were  greatly  dissatisftod.  Theodoret 
approved  on  the  whole  of  the  doctrinal  statements  in  the 
a;,M-einent.  hnt  he  warmly  protested  against  John's  consent 
to  the  eoadeinnation  of  N  estorius,  as  an  act  of  unmitigated 
injustice.  He  expressed  these  feelings  in  a  letter  to  Nes- 
torius. But  when  Juiiii,  anned  with  an  imperial  edict, 
proceeded  to  take  measures  against  the  more  decided 
partisans  of  Nestorius,  Theodoret  considered  himself  bound 
to  nbmit,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  church, 
and  because  of  his  own  apjjroval  of  Iht.'  doidinc  which  it 
wa.i  John's  object  to  enforce.  He  therefore  used  every 
moans  in  his  power  to  induce  the  friends  of  Nestcxius, 
n-'tnely,  Meletnis,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  Alexander  of 
Ilierapolis,  and  Helladius  of  Tarsus,  to  submit  to  John  ; 
ami,  upon  their  i^ectioa  of  his  advice,  he  oiiered  no  op- 


position to  their  being  deposed.  But  when,  in  the  yen 
435,  new  and  severe  edicts  were  issoed  agtinat  the  tier 
torians,  Theodoret  reftised  to  carry  Ui  mbmiflrion  anj 

further;  and,  by  his  firmness  he  incurred  the  ha'r^c 
Cjrril,  to  whom  he  had  already  been  Opp0>sed  m  tiuj  cou- 
trovirsy,  and  between  whom  and  Theouoret  such  a  biTt« 
feehng  existed,  tliat  when  Crril  died,  in  444,  Theodora 
made  no  secret  of  his  loy  at  the  event. 

aa  we  are  bound  to  condude  from  the  character  d 
the  man  and  fiom  tiie  Chfistfam  smrit  vrith  which  he  el»- 
where  speaks  of  Cyril's  death,  Theodorefs  joy  or:  ;!  • 
occasion  spnmg  from  a  belief  that  the  divisions  whi'  li  L.* 
been  ke])t  alive  by  Cyril  would  die  with  hmi,  :Uid  peact 
be  restored  to  the  church,  he  was  doomed  to  Ijitter  disajt- 
pointment.  Cyril  \^as  sooceeded  by  DiosL'uriis,  a  maa  «i 
naughty  and  impetuooais  himself,  and  quite  aa  unsoani- 
lous.  The  new  VUhop  (bliowed  up  his  predecessof's  fm 

of  enfbrein?  upon  the  whole  Eastern  eluueh  the  doctrint:  e.' 
the  coalcsicenee  of  the  Deity  and  humanity  into  onenatu.'r 
in  the  person  of  Christ  :  and  pi  rhaps  he  a!su  kept  in  vit-x 
the  object  of  obtainui^  a  kind  of  supremacy  lor  the  sec  di 
Alexandria.  Determined  to  admit  of  no  cumproraiH-,  he 
made  his  first  attack  upon  the  moderate  party  ia  tie 
Syrian  churches,  wldeh  was  headed  by  Theodoret.  IKoi- 
(  nuts  was  supported  by  a  lari^e  party  in  Syria,  chaelyMB- 
sxating  of  monks,  whose  leader  was  an  abbot  named  Bs^ 
sumas;  and  at  Constantinople  many  monks,  the  mod 
remarkable  of  whom  was  the  abbot  Eutythts,  were  stronsT 
in  favour  of  the  Cyrillian  doctrine,  on  the  ground  tht?  it 
alone  Was  consistent  with  the  simple  letter  of  Scriptutt, 
'  the  Wotd  became  Jteah,*  and  other  similar  c!I|ik>> 
sions. 

These  Cotistantinopolitan  monks  were  a  most  importaat 

paity  in  the  disputv,  partly  IVom  their-  elus<,>  coanecliott 
Willi  thf  aiiti-.\e.stonan  nioaksof  Syria, and  »tiU  more  fKio 
their  great  influem  c  w  ith  the  em|>eror  Theodo:iius  IL 
whom  they  bad  induced  from  the  very  first  to  espouse  1):^ 
party  of  Cyril.  Thaodoret  was,  as  tuual,  slow  tu  take  up 
the  controverqr.  He  wrote  to  Diooeunis  in  the  hope  k 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  iNulie*.  b 
this  atteni])t  In-  failed;  and  ll.eu,  !LHjk;;iir  v.\.ou  the  dm- 
trine  of  Diosv'Uius  and  hisallies  ;;s  1hi-  sun-  :(.iad  lulbev^a- 
ous  heresu's  \\!iii  li  deniid  the  true  luuuar.ity  uf  Chrwl,  i.* 
wrote  a  book  against  them  lu  tlie  year  447,  entitled  'Tbe 
Hegtrar.  or  the^  Many-shaped'  ^ipoiKn-^c.  or  :to\mcat^}. 
By  this  title  he  meant  to  imply  that  tbe  Eutychian'  doo 
tnne  ras  the  views  held  by  Cfyril,  Dioseunis,  BanuSMa. 
Kiityches,  and  the  iiionks,  are  i:eni  :tin\-  nanifd  for  tiif 
siike  of  brtMty)  was  borrowed  fioui  a  \ariety  of  antiir". 
heresies.    The  work  consists  of  three  dialogues :  in  tht 
•Irst,  entitled  drptvrot,  he  treats  of  the  impossibihty  of  itf 
divine  essence  undergoing  a  change ;  in  the  seccrid. 
iviyx'"^'  of  ^  impossibility  of  we  two  natures  4tbe 
divine  and  human)  being  mingled  Into  one :  am!  in  Ibr 
fliird,  ajr«3fjf,  of  the  imprissilutity  of  tlu'  divi:n.- 
sutferinR  or  dyine.    Thin  \so:k  displayed  ;,'rea*.  It-^mzz 
and  j)<nM'r,  locelher  wil.'i  a  niOLlcrafion  whu  h  drew  iip-..(. 
Theodoret  the  reproaehes  of  liie  zealots  of  tiis  own  psiTy. 
His  opponents,  howi  v<  r.  saw  in  his  doctrines  notUllg  im 
tiian  a  revival  of  Nestorianism;  and  Dioecunia  9"^-^ 
him  before  Domnus,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  of  dividiag 
the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  into  two  sons  of  God.  and  »7vtc 
also  a  severe  letter  to  Theodoret,  making  the  sajme  charis. 
Theodoret  repiied  with  griai  iniuln<  v>  ar  il  niL>aef»tn>ri. 
conceding  mi  much  of  the  di^mled  diycUin<.-      he  cculd 
conscientiously,  and  praying  Dioscurus  to  consult  for  tbi; 
peace  of  tlie  church  mther  than  for  the  views  of  a  partv. 
riiis  letter  only  the  more  incensed  I^oscunia,  who  p*'*:- 
mitted  monks  pobliciy  to  aoaUiematize  Theodoret  m  ih« 
church,  while  ne  himself  confirmed  their  anathemas.  He 
afso  si'iil  ambassadors  to  t.'on-taulinoplL-  to  act  the 
whole  Ka^tteiii  church  of  Ncsturuunsru  before  tile  emperor. 
Domnus  also  sent  deputies  to  i  loar  his  church  of  itm 
charge,  and  Theodoret  wrote  with  tlie  same  object  U 
some  uf  the  most  ]>owcrful  ecclesiastics  and  >tateameB. 
No  immediate  decision  of  the  dispute  took  place,  tut  tf  t 
emperor  ordered  Theodoret,  as  a  traubler  of  the  chun.  h. 
eonfiue  himself  \\ithin  tlie  limits  of  his  o.mi  dioce^*-. 
Theodoret  bitterly  eomplai.u  J  oi  being  tlius  condeimuki 
unheard. 

In  the  meantime  tlie  two  parties  grew  more  violent,  aod 
the  imperial  court  itself  became  tlie  scene  of  their  disputea. 
In  the  year  448  Kutycbes,  in  his  leal  againit  Nc^toonntsm, 
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incurred  the  char^  of  an  oppocste  heresy,  of  which  he 
was  condemned  by  (he  synod  lield  by  Flavianiu  tiA  Con- 
•tantinople,  hut  a^^n  act^uitted  by  the  second  t'ouiicii  of 
Ephesus,  under  the  pn^idency  of  Dioscunu  (a.u.  449}. 
[RuTVCHiANs.]  In  convening  thu  council  every  care  vitu 
taken  to  cxcKidc  the  anti-Eu^chian  party.  Wilh  respect 
to  Theodoret,  the  emperor  oonAundeu  that  he  fthould  only 
be  admitted  in  cm*  tuB  presence  should  mod  to  tlu 
whole  aaserably.  ITie  nint  waa  taken,  and  De  WM  ez- 
tluded.  Tlie  emperor  carried  liis  (iisliko  to  Theodorif  sliil 
fuilher,  and  intiiimti-d  to  lliP  council  Uitit  such  men  as 
Theodoret  hhould  not  only  have  no  voice  in  it,  but  tliat  tiicy 
ought  rather  to  be  visitea  with  itis  censures.  Acconiingly 
the  eosncil  deposed  Theodoret  from  hie  bishopric,  and  he 
*M  oompelled,  by  m  itn|Mm}  cdifit»  to  rstini  into  *h» 
monaateiy  where  ne  had  been  edacafed.  Am  Iu  had  been 
peaceful  4aii<!  motU'rafe  in  jirnsperity.  so  he  waa  resic:n::d 
and  cheerlul  iii  udver-ity  :  indeed  lus  amiable  ^irit,  and 
hiri  tirnines-s  in  obeviim  tl,»' liitintfa  of  his  conscience,  form 
a  roo»t  a<rreetibie  relief  to  Ihe  stnle  ami  ambiUop  which 
mark  the  diiu-a^ter  of  most  of  Hit  c;  i'i>  MajiticB  Of  tbe  aj;e. 

The  only  check  to  ths  ihumph  of  Dioeeunia  and  tiu 
Eutychiana  was  the  inflnenee  of  Leo  the  Oreet,  the  then 
bis^hop  of  Rome,  who  hrul  bpen  alrf'udy  aiypcalcd  to  by 
Kuiycheii,  after  his  con<bMnn;itio;i  ljy  llie  s)  iKid  of  f  "i)n- 
stantinople,  and  \vhos.e  aid  now  sou:rht  by  the  oppu- 
cite  party.  Fiavianus  and  llieodoret  wrote  letters  to  lum, 
pwposing  to  submit  the  «hole  controversy  to  an  vctune- 
meMl  ooottdl  to  be  comroied  in  Italy.  To  this  •rrenga- 
mat  the  cnperor  (Theodorias  II.)  reibaed  hie  eoiuent, 
but  his  death  in  the  fnllowin?  yoar  (4dO)  changed  the  state 
of  affiura.  In  the  next  year  i  4iil )  an  oecumenical  council 
wa»  assembled,  first  at  Nics-a.  but  very  soon  lenifAcii  to 
Ohatcedon,  to  which  Tlittuduret  iumnioniid,  and  in 
vhich  he  was  leceived  by  his  friends  with  the  greatest  en- 
thuMMB.  He  petitionea  the  council  for  restoration  to 
hn  Mahopris :  et  the  eighth  sitting  his  petiti<m  came  on 
fur  hearing  :  he  rose  to  plead  his  cause  ;  but  the  party  of 
Dioscurus  exclaimed  that  he  must  firt>t  condemn  Nestoiius. 
Theodoret  had  never  bei«n  a  Nestoiian,  but  had  all  along 
held  a  middle  course  i)ptween  the  parties  of  Ne-sloniis 
andofC^'rii;  bnt  he  hesitated  to  pronounce  the  required 
ooBdcmnelion  till  some  dear  definition  of  Ne^-toriniiLsm 
should  be  frHres.  The  biKhope  of  the  opposite  party  in- 
terrupted him  with  the  shout  '  He  is  a  heretic  :  he  is  a 
Nestohan :  thrust  the  Nestorian  out  I'  Upon  this  Theo- 
don  t  exclaiined  : — Anatheuia  on  Nesforius  and  on  every 
one  who  denies  Mary  to  be  the  niollier  of  God,  and  who 
divides  the  only  hesotten  Son  into  two  sons.  I  have  wib- 
■ciibed  the  confi^ion  of  faith,  and  tlic  letter  of  the  bishop 
liCO ;  and  this  is  mv  faith — Farewell.'  He  was  pronounced 
to  have  e^ahlished  his  ortlKxloxy^aiul  the  unaniaunu  vote 
orthe  council  restored  him  to  hts  bishopric. 

In  this  transaclion  v.e  ])ercei<o  that  Thco<lorci's  firm- 
ness liad  al  kiigtli  given  way  before  the  furious  zeal  of  the 
Eutychians ;  and  his  courage  apm  ais  never  to  have  n  - 
vivcd.  for  in  his  latest  work,  whiui  was  a  history  ot'  here- 
sies (aipirucrif  KatoftvSiaf  tTiro/ii^),  bO  qpOOkSOf  010  fOtlUtr 

friead  Nestortua  in  the  hanhstrt  terms. 
After  tiie  cmtneil  of  ChaJcedon,  TheodOfOt  nturned  to 

his  diocese,  xvherc  he  devoted  the  rest  of  liis  life  to  litenuy 
labours.  He  du  d  in  the  year  457.  Even  :iitci-  hi>  d^;u^tl 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  tbrmidablc  enemy  l>y  the  Mono- 
phyviles  and  the  Ongenists,  who  procured  the  coademna- 
tioa  of  Ids  writings  agaioit  CJfiil  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople (A.D.  te8). 

His  woria  wpre : — 1, '  A  Historr  of  the  Ofanreh/  w  five 
books,  from  3'2.'i  to  l!ie  death  of  Tbeoilore  of  Mopsuestia 
in  429.  Genriaiiius.  a  Latin  writer,  at  the  end  of  the  tilth 
century,  says  that  Thcodoret's  histor}  n insisted  of  ton 
books,  and  came  down  to  the  year  4.'>7«  but  nu  other  writer 
ncnttims  more  than  five  books.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
hanunir  and  impariiaiity.  2.  AiX^efi  imfia,  an  account 
of  the  lives  of  thirty  celebrated  hermits,  tea  of  whom  were 
his  con'cmporane>  and  in  some  di-^rfp  personally  known 
to  hini.  :i.  The  work  ag.iinst  the  Eutychians,  alreiuly 
mentioned.  4,  '  The  History  of  Heresies,' also  ^mentioned 
at>ove.  it  is  sometimes  entitled,  'Against  ail  Heresies, 
or  a  discrimination  of  falsehood  and  truth '  (card  ta<r£iy 
ri>v  a^«iwy,  4  i^nMws  mi  Akti^rias  Myvticic).  It  consists 
of  ilve  books,  and  relates  almost  exchuively  to  the  heresieji 
respecting  the  person  of  Christ.  5,  ♦  Ten  Orations  against 
the  HeaUiea an  *  Apology  for  Christiaiuty beudes  14li 


I  letters  and  commentaiies  on  mo^i  of  fiic  boobs  of  Iho  OU 
Te!>tamettt  and  uit  all  the  epistles  oi  Paul. 

The  best  edition  of  \m  works  is  thai  of  Sidluba,  in  9 
vols.  8vo.,  Halle,  1768-74. 

(Mosheim's  ErcUtiiastical  Hittory,  by  Murdock  and 
Soames,  i.,  p.  443;  Neaoders  Qetehiek^  der  Ckrittl, 
Relig.  und  Kirek^  ii.,  paaaoi;  fiehoirs  Otechiehte  der 
QrUch,  LUU  iii.  318.) 

THEODORIC  or  THEDDERIC  I.,  kintr  of  the  Visi- 
(rotlis,  \va.s  the  elected  siicci-ssor,  l)iit  was  not  ihe  soii.of  kinfiC 
Wailia,  who  dieil  k.u.  41U.  Uuniig  the  latier  years  of  the 
reign  of  the  eiaperor  Theodosios  II.,  Thcodoric  invaded 
Gaul,  and  in  425,  just  sAsr  tba  acossston  of  VaientiDian 
III.,  he  laidsi^  to  the  city  of  Aries.  Ai>iius  however 
relieved  this  torn,  tad  made  peace  yrith  the  Goths,  wiio 
were  obliged  to  come  to  terms  because  they  were  threat- 
ened by  tile  Vandals,  and  tlu  y  marched  against  the  Van- 
dals toRethcr  with  tlie  Honians.  After  a  peace  nf  ten 
>cars,  a  new  waj-  aiose  between  the  Romans  and  Theo- 
donc,  who  in  430  besieged  the  city  of  Narboniii;,  wluch 
was  only  laliaved  in  the  following  ycai,  437-  The  issue 
of  this  war  pmved  unlortumto  tor  tbo  Romans,  the  in- 
baUlants  of  tiieir  proviooos  in  Choil  being  reduced  to 
despair  by  heavy  taxes  and  other  kinds  of  oppression,  and 
tiic  Goths  hmn^  superior  to  Uie  iUiuians  jn  ciiurage. 
Atitjus  therefore  cnhiited  several  thousand  Huns,  in  order 
to  employ  them  against  tlu;  Goths ;  but  these  auxiliaries 
were  more  destructive  to  the  inhabitants  than  their  ene- 
mies. A  body  of  tho  BoiiMiii»  togelhsf  with  these  Hini* 
commanded  by  litorius.  Hob  best  of  the  generab  of 
Afitiu.s,  having  made  some  progress,  laid  sircr  t  o  Toulouse 
in  439.  Theodnnc  proposed  to  conckide  ii  peace,  but 
l.iiorius,  reineniberin^  tu.s  former  victories  over  the  Ar- 
iiu  ru  ans,  rehiscd  all  terms.  Upon  ttus  tiie  Goths  made 
aifally;  the  itomans  were  entirely  beaten,  and  Litorius 
himself  was  made  »  prisoner,  earned  in  triumph 
thi-ousch  the  shvets  of  Toullitse.  ' 

The  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Tlhone  was  now  open  to 
the  Goths,  and  the  inlmbilants  bcini;  well -disposed,  Tlico- 
diHii-  made  iVe-h  conquest^;.  The  remainder  ol  tlie  Hiiman 
aiiiiy  wat>  disoiganizcd  and  in  the  greatest  couateriiation. 
Nevertheless  Avilus,  who  was  then  Pru  leclus  Prsetorio  in 
Gaul,  found  means  to  make  peace,  which  was  esitainly 
favourable  to  the  Goths,  though  the  conditions  are  ttmt 
known.  In  4ijO  Gaul  was  invaded  by  Attila  with  his 
Huns  and  a  numerous  body  of  Teutonic  auxiliaiie*.  At- 
tila pretended  tiiat  his  object  was  only  to  attack  (he  V  isi- 
Goth»,  but  ihtd  ]i4)iaaii^  also  took  arius,  the  united 
forces  of  Aetius  and  Theoduric  met  the  Huns  at  Chfilons; 
sur-Mame  (451  <.  Theoduric  commanded  liisanny  in  per- 
son, and  he  was  accompanied  by  his  two  ions,  Ihorismund 
and  Tbeodoric.  The  baUle  was  short,  but  bloody  and  disas- 
tnus  tor  Attila,  wbo  fled  on  the  following  day,  and  thus 
escaped  total  destruction.  King  Theodoric  w^  killed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  battle.  Prince  Thorismund  was  pm- 
ciainied  iuni;  in  the  camp  of  his  lather,  whom  he  causcil 
to  be  ii.tcrreil  on  the  field  of  battle  wiUi  great  pomp. 
[  Attii.a.]  i^Ma^cov,  Bkloni  ^  the  AtUimt  Ganmms, 
IX.  11.  14. 27.  28.) 

THEODORIC,  or  mora  conoctly  THEXkDERIK.  sur- 
r.amed  'the  Great,'  king  of  the  Ostro-Goths.  was  the  son 
of  kuitf  Theoileniir  by  his  concubine  Eralieva  lEhrlieb). 
He  w;is  bom  iii  iri.5,  and  he  was  seven  years  old  when  he 
was  sent  to  (Jonstantmoplc  to  the  court  ot  the  emperor 
Leo  ICagttUS  (4o7-474 1  a.s  a  hQataga.  pmce  having  just 
been  concluded  betweeo  Uus  empoor  and  llieodrmir.  who 
bad  engaged  to  assist  the  Romans  for  an  annual  payment 
of  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  Tlicodoric  rect^ived  his 
education  at  Constantinople,  ;.nd  returi  e  l  to  his  father 
in  472. 

Without  any  ordere  from  his  Dsther,  he  attacked  and 
subjugated  some  Slavonian  tribes  on  the  Danube,  and  he 
aiHerwards  accompa.nied  Ttieodemir  in  his  expedition  to 
Thessaly,  which  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  larger  territory  lor  the  troths.  This  happened  at 
the  same  time  as  the  death  of  Leo  (Januiuy.  474):  and 
Zeno  Isauricus  the  elder,  who  heca.'iie  t:ui)i.Tcr  in  tlie 
month  of  Ftbniaiy.  h,ij.liiy  niailu  pt-^cu  wjili  the  Goths, 
and  ceded  to  them  the  country  of  PautaJia,  that  is.  the 
south  part  uf  Pannonia  aad  tbc  sQuth-west  part  of  Dacia 
.4(4..  Theodemir  di<  d  in  4?8r  sod  llModorio  bceamo 
king  uf  tlie  GsLro-Goths. 

Zeno  hatnng  bosa  deposed  by  another  Theodoric,  the 
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■on  of  TriiriuitS  Gothic  prince  who  had  i^at  influence  in 
the  Byzantine  empire,  kmc:  Tlieodoric  marched  to  his  as- 
kistance,  and  by  Ins  aid  Zeno  was  again  acknowledged  as 
enipuror  47<j-477  .  It  seems  that  Zeno  did  iiol  .show  him- 
HK'h  m  gralelul  lie  ought,  for  serious  ditterences  broke 
out  between  him  and  the  Goths.  Theodoric,  on  the  con- 
trary. W8«  loyal  and  generous,  and  he  continued  to  be  a 
faithful  ally  when  the  emperor  had  satisfied  his  just 
d«im)».  He  proved  so  Mmbeable,  Uuit  Zeno  eraited  him 
Patricius  and  Magister  Mtlitite  Pratentis  in  md  mb- 
■««q^uently  promoted  liini  1o  Ihp.  tonsulship  in  4S1.  a  yciu 
which  IS  still  (iir,tin:rnisln'ii  in  tli«»  aimalM  hy  lii-,  luiriu'. 
.Tomandcs  affirms  that  Zeno  i.lopli  d  hiin  a,s  his  soil.  hikI 
caused  an  eque«truin  statue  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  him 
before  the  imperial  palace.   ^De  Btbus  Gothieis,  c.  07.) 

Notwithstandiac  the  hoBOun  wlueh  Z«do  eonferrcd 
upon  the  king  oftlie Qoths,  Zeno  showed  hit  inamcerity 
wnerever  he  saw  an  opportunity.  To  RVRnsre  him.<ielf, 
Thedoric  invaded  Thrace  fin  488),  dispersed  tlip  imperial 
troops,  and  besieged  Zeno  in  ("oiislantinople.  It  is  said 
thai  Zeno  saved  himseli'  In  (  cding  to  his  atlvoi-sary  Italy, 
or  his  right  to  Italy,  wtiicli  was  then  in  the  tiandfi  of 
Odoacer,  th«  chief  of  th«  Rugians.  Perhaps  he  ceded 
•olyhb  elaimion  this  country, liopins  thus  to  get  rid  of  a 
neighbour  and  friend  whom  he  had  changed  by  his  own 
misconduct  into  a  dangerous  enemy.  However  this  may 
be,  the  conditions  of  agreemtMit  at(^  obscun  ly  known. 
The  Greeks  atterwanls  pretended  ttiat  Zenu  liad  sent  the 
Goths  to  Italy  to  re-annex  that  country  to  the  empire  :  the 
Goths,  on  the  contnrjr*  affirmed  that  ne  surrenderad  Italy 
to  their  Idn^.  (Ptveopiaa,  Dt  Betto  (MMeo,  i.  1.)  Theo- 
doric had  certainly  tormt'd  the  plan  of  conquering  Italy, 
and  he  was  bent  on  carryitiE;  it  into  execution.  If  there- 
fore he  found  it  advisahlf  to  usi  the  name  ui'  Zeno,  lie  pro- 
bably did  so  for  the  purpoM  ul"  training  thoaie  among  the 
Romans  who,  aHhough  they  detested  foreigners,  would 
submit  to  aoy  conqueror  whom  they  could  consider  as  a 
delegate  of  the  antient  legitimate  authority. 

Tmtodoric  awembled  his  nation  (489),  tnat  is,  that  part 
fiif  theOstro-Goths  which  obeyed  the  kmgs  of  the  house  of 
the  '  Aiiiali,*  of  which  Theodorie  wa.s  a  descendant.  Some 
(iothic  tribes  only  remained  in  Thrace  and  lu  the  Tauric 
Chprsonest.  A  whole  nation,  men,  women,  and  children, 
carrying  all  their  moveable  property  with  them,  lefl  their 
hODNi  and  took  the  road  to  Italy,  following  the  Danube 
at  ftr  aa  the  tract  which  lies  between  that  river  and  the 
hke  of  Briaton  in  western  Hungar>'.  Trapstila,  the  king  of 
the  Gepids.  appeared  with  an  army  to  prevent  ttieni  from 
passing  throujrn  his  dominions :  Imt  he  was  ronteil  b\ 
Theodoric  on  the  river  Ulca  i  tiie  present  Szala).  whu  li 
flows  into  the  western  comer  of  the  lake  of  Balaton.  En- 
during hifdthips  of  all  kinds,  and  fighting  their  way 
thioiigh  the  armed  inhabitants,  the  Goths  traversed  the 
wentem  part  of  Pannonia.  crossed  the  Julian  Alpa,  and 
reached  Isonzo,  where  tliey  hk  1  with  the  army  of  Odoacer, 
who  wa»  beaten  in  thu  e  battles — on  the  Isonzo,  at  Verona, 
and  on  the  Adda  (4.x ij.  Odoaeer,  who  fled  to  Ravenna,  was. 
forsaken  by  his  t)est  general,  Tula,  and  Frederik,  a  prince 
of  the  Rugians,  an<l  Kpiphanias,  bishop  of  Pavia,  also 
came  to  BSilaa  to  pny  homage  to  the  long  of  the  Goths. 
Odoaoer  was  blocked  up  in  Harenna  by  one  part  of  the 
Goths,  and  Theodoric,  with  another  jmii,  took  possession 
of  tlu'  whole  peninsula  of  llaly,  leaving  Sicily,  tiajdmia, 
and  Corsica  to  tlu-  Vandal--.  The  siege  of  Ravenna  lasted 
three  years ;  but  ul  Jaitt  Odoacer  suirendered  to  Theodonc, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  oath  to  spare  the  lift  of  his  pri- 
soner, ordered  him  to  be  put  to  oeath  in  his  own  palace 
(403).  Odoocer'a  ton  and  his  whole  fimuly  shar^  the 
same  fate. 

Theodoric  was  now  acknowledtred  as  king  of  Italy  by  the 
empert)r  Ana.sta.sius.  Uie  successor  of  Zeno,  who  gave  him 
the  furniture  of  the  palace  at  Ravenna,  which  Odoacer 
bad  sent  to  Constantinople.  Tlieodoric  did  not  assume 
the  imperial  title  although  he  adopted  the  name  of 
Flavins.  In  DOO  he  went  to  Rome  and  celebrated  a  tri- 
umph; he  convened  the  senate  '  ad  palmam  auream,' 
confirmed  the  immunities  of  the  Romans,  and  gained  the 
afTectiun  of  the  hiwer  cliLsses  by  his  libeiality  and  by  the 
exhibition  of  loagniticent  spectacles. 

Theodoric  had  already  contimied  his  power  by  alli- 
ances with  tlie  neighbouring  king«.  Gundobald  and  Gode- 
giael,  the  kings  of  the  liurgundiana,  having  made  an  in- 
Tifim  into  Italy  and  eairicd  away  mny  of  theinhahitanta, 


Theodoric  sent  £piph«iias,  bishop  of  Pavia,  and  Victor, 

bishop  of  Turin,  as  arobaseadorii  to  Burgundy.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  delivering  the  captives,  and  concluded  an  alli- 
ance biiween  these  kinps  and  Theodoric,  who  gave  his 
daughter  OMrogulha  in  marriage  to  Sigismund,  the  son  of 
Gundobald.  He  likewise  kept  peace  with  the  Vandalx, 
und  gave  his  sister  Amal&ida,  then  the  widow  of  a  noble 
Goth,  in  marriage  to  tbeir  king  Thrasimund.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Theodichusa,  was  married  to  Alaric  II..  ki^g  of 
theViM-Goths ;  and  his  niece,  Amalaberga,  became  Ihe 
v^ife  of  HermanlVid,  the  last  kins  of  the  Thuringian^. 
Theodoric  himself  took  tor  bis  second  wife  .\ndofleda.  th^" 
sister  of  Ciovis.  kiri»  c>f  Ibe  Franks. 

In  504  Theodoric  was  at  war  with  Trasarie,  king  of  tne 
Gepidee,  who,  after  many  defeats,  ceded  his  southern  pio- 
vineea  aa  Ihraa  BirnuuD,  nowMitrowiea on  the  Save,  near  its 
junetion  with  the  Danube.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eaateni 
part  of  the  Alemannian  kingdom,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  Ciovis  f.^LKMAXNi:  TKirroNic  Nations — Ale- 
mannt,]  aeknowledet'd  Theodoric  as  their  i)rotector.  who 
summoned  Ciovis  to  desist  from  any  further  violence 
aeainst  the  Alemanni.  (His  letter  is  eootained  in  Oasno- 
doius,  Korrar.,  li.  41.) 

Meanwhile  a  war  had  broken  out  between  C9ovte  and 
Alarin  TI..  kintr  of  the  Visi-Ooths.  Alaric  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Vouglo  in  ;)(t7,  in  consequence  of  which  tht* 
I  irreater  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Visi-Goths  in  Ga«-.l 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks.  Alaric's  only  legitimate 
son  was  a  child  named  Amalaric,  whom  he  had  by  las 
wife  Theodichusa.  As  there  was  danger  of  all  Spain  Indng 
invaded  hf  the  fWudK,  the  Vlii-oofhi  intrusted  the 
guardianship  of  their  young  kintr  to  Tlieodoric.  who  thus 
became  the  ruler  over  the  Ostro-Goths  and  the  Visi-Goths, 
or  over  Spain,  southern  (iaul,  it  ily  with  the  dependent 

frovince  of  lllyricum.  and  parts  oi  Rha-tia.  Noncum,  and 
'annoma.  Theixloric  had  previously  .sent  an  army  into 
(iaul,  commanded  by  Iba,  who  delivered  Aries,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  FVanln  (608) ;  and  the  same  general  made 
a  prisoner  of  Gesalic,  the  natui-al  son  of  Alaric  II.,  who 
was  a  dangerous  rival  of  young  Amalaric.  Ciovis  was  com- 
pollcd  to  content  himself  with  the  northern  and  laxger 
part  of  till-  Vt.><i-(xothic  dominions  in  Gaul.  From  this  year, 
51 1,  is  dated  the  regency  of  Theodoric  in  the  kingdom  <tf  the 
Visi-Goths,  who  however  styled  himself  king,  aiKl  the  (xmn- 
cils  which  were  heldduring  his  government  are  dated  ac- 
cording to  the  years  of  his  reign.  He  took  possession  of 
the  cities  of  Provence,  perhaps  under  the  pretext  of  the 
expenses  which  he  had  been  put  to  in  savins;  the  Vi-i- 
■  (nithic  kintrdom.    He  appointed  Libenus  his  licutonan! 

in  (laui.  and  Theudis  in  Spain. 
I  The  relation  between  Tlieodoric  and  tlie  emperors  of 
Constantinople  was  maintained  to  the  satisfaction  of  iMlth 
parties,  until  Justin  published  a  severe  edict  against  all 
who  were  not  of  the  Catholic  ehnrch  (.023),  and  soon  after 
dc])iiv(  i]  the  Arians  of  their  cluuvho.  .\bout  the  same 
time  this  emperw  hnd  rnsnii^'cd  with  some  nuiiibers  t»i'  the 
Roman  Senate  in  desii:ii>  ai,,iinst  the  flutluc  dominion  in 
Italy.  lloL'thius,  then  one  of  t  tic  tirst  men  in  Italy  ,was  cliarged 
with  being  a  principal  conspirator.  He  was  imprisoned  in 
922,  and  during  his  captivity  he  wrote  his  Treatise  on  the 
Consolation  of  Philosophy.  The  conspirai  y  proved  abor- 
tive, Itoethius  was  put  to  death  in  .")'2l.and  Syrnmachus, 
hiA  father-in-law,  shared  the  same  late  in  the  inllowinjr  year 
at  Ravenna.  With  regard  to  rehirious  atf'airs,  Theodonc. 
who  was  an  Arian,  like  all  the  Goths,  ordered  Pope  John 
with  several  bishops  to  go  to  Constantinople  and  to  ob» 
tain  better  conditiotis  for  the  Arians  in  the  Eastern  em- 
pire. The  pope  reluctantly  obeyed,  but  it  seems  that  in 
Constaiitinople  he  spoke  rather  according;  to  his  conscience 
than  in  lavour  of  the  iVrians ;  for  lie  \\as  impnsoned  at 
his  return,  by  order  of  Theodoric,  and  dinl  not  many  days 
alter,  on  the  18th  of  May,  536.  On  Theodonc  s  recom- 
mendation. Felix  was  elected  pope,  and  hij  el<.>ction  was 
confirmed  by  Athalaric,  the  successor  of  Theodoiic.  This 
fact  proves  the  great  iitfluence  which  Hieodoiie  had  in 
the  affairs  of  his  time.  Not  having  obtained  favourable 
conditions  for  the  Arians  in  the  East,  Theodoric  was  about 
to  retaliate  on  the  Catholics  in  his  dominions,  when  he 
died  suddenly  on  the  2t»th  of  August,  526,  in  the  7^d  year 
of  his  age.  His  contemporaries  have  invented  many 
fables  about  the  sudden  death  of  this  great  king.  Pro- 
copius  ('De  Bello  Gothico,'  i.  1)  says  tlud  the  head  of  a 
large  fish  being  ser? ed  up  at  table,  be  Ihwied  it  to  ba 
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the  hi-aJ  of  Syinniac  lius,  whom  lie  liad  jnif  to  deiitli,  and 
whaae  participation  in  the  conspiracy  rtgainst  Theodonc 
had  not  been  proved ;  it  is  added  that  he  wi*  lo  terrilied 
bf  Iw  ima^nation,  that  he  fell  into  a  fever  mi  «horUy 
anccwanb  di«d.  Others  jmlend  VtuX  hi*  death  was 
the  ooniequenre  of  a  divine  juds^ment,  beca»s«  lie  had 
deposed  and  inipri^iii-J  Pope  John  :  tliis  st«ir>-  savours 
<>i  oti'gir..  Olhfi-s  dri-amt  that  th.'  '^'hust-  of  I'<>j>.-  .Tulni 
».>a  8^>ininHc'Sms  had  ra^it  lh«-  soui  ui  Thfoaurii:  into  tlic 
humini?  crattT  of  a  volcano.  Tlie  ashes  of  Theodorie  were 
depostcd  in  a  poiphyrjr  tirii.  ^vhich  still  fxisrs  in  the  wall 
of  the  ciMtle  of  RaveTina,  and  under  it  is  an  iii>oription  on 
louble,  betnagthedate  963,  Mhich  states  that  the  urn  once 
eontiined  hi«  rcntainn.  Tlieodoric  having;  left  no  male 
Athalaric,  tlifsini  of  hin  daugliler  Arnalaswinth,  suc- 
ceeded liiui  On  lite  tlirunc  of  Italy,  aiui  AmLilani'  lu-ciiine 
king  of  the  Visi -Goths. 

Theodonc  j^cneially  kept  luH  court  at  Haveuiuv,  as  the 
Roman  eniperont  had  done  after  the  lime  of  Honorius  and 
Uutt  R&Tcniia  became  a  cenbe  of  the  arU  and  scieocee,  of 
no  1«M  tiiii])orhuiee  than  Rome.  Amoni?  the  hish  oficen 
rfThccxloric  there  were  several  vcrj-  distinsuisned  men, 
such  (.'a--vS!tTdoni«,  who  was  his  private  secretary,  and 
Knnodius.  who  ha.s  written  a  euluiry  o!"  m:i^ter.  wliich 
however  is  far  trum  containing  aJl  tiie  trutii.  He  won  celc- 
bnled  as  a  hero  in  the  old  Teutotiic  songs,  atid  in  the 
'  Nididttogen-Lied '  he  appeals  ae  Diedeiich  of  Bern,  that 
in,  Verona. 

Theodonc  was  not  only  a  conqtiei-or ;  he  wa.-*  also  a  le- 
srislator.  fTEimjNic  Nations,  (roi/is.]  It  is  his  trreatest 
|rloiy  that  hf  was  a  I'tieiul  of  pt'Ot-f,  ol"  (olemtioii.  -avaI  o( 
)ii»tice ;  a  ifiory,  however,  which  is  »onicwhat  obscured  by 
some  acts  of  raahneas  and  violence.  Whenever  a  war  be- 
tween Teutonie  Idnn  was  tlweateoii^,  he  tried  to  pievent 
it  bv  mediation  ;  a  fact  which  in  proved  bv  his  letters  to 
Ihe  kings  of  the  Frnnka,  of  the  Vi>i-Gotlis,  of  the  TTiurin- 
?iaiu,  oftho  Hiircnudians,  of  tlif  Ilfnili.  ;iiul  of  the  Warni. 
He  always  reminded  them  that  they  were  ot"  one  eoinmoa 
on^n,  and  that  they  ought  to  maintain  peace  and  friendly 
intercoune.  Theodonc  was  eapccially  vij^lant  in  prevent- 
ing Clovia  from  invading  the  states  of  his  neia^hboun ;  he 
pralected  the  Thuringiana  and  the  remnant  of  the  Ale- 
maani,  and  he  saved  flie  kingdom  of  the  Viei-<3otbs  fhim 
destruction. 

(Ennodiiib,  P<iiie-riir!rii\  prrri\  Th'  inlnrit'i,  ed.  tMir.  (.'el- 
lanus.  17(W,  8vo. ;  and  also  in  lus  (V/>^t<i,  cd.  Jac.  Sinnoti- 
dus,  Paris,  1611,  8vo. ;  Jomandes,  De  liebu-n  Uothicis; 
Iiidorus,  Chronicijii  Got/iorum,  &c. ;  Procopius,  />  Bel/o 
Oolhiea;  (,'6chlacus,  f  ita  Tkeodoriei  Beg.  Ostrogoth., 
ed.  Perin^kjold,  Stockbolnt,  1090,  4to.  Cochlaeus  has 
written  without  anv  just  criticism  ;  and  Perincskjiild  has 
»ho\vn  no  hisforit-al  ability  in  his  additions,  whic  li  however 
contain  very  interesting  matter  relative  tu  tin-  hinjfnage 
and  the  antiquities  of  the  Goths.  Manso's  (ii-srliirfite  de* 
Ont-Gothischen  Retches  in  Itafien,  Breslau,  18^  8vo.,  is  a 
veryvaluable  work.) 

TH£ODOKIC  a  bishop  and  celebrated  surgeon  of  the 
tMiteenth  centuiy.  was  a  pupil  of  Hugo  of  Lucca.  He  at 
first  belonged  to  the  oiiler  ul  the  Preiieliinir  Fiian  Friren 
Prfch«ur*)  :  arterwanU  he  tjeeaine  etianlain  to  thi'  Kii^hop 
of  ValenliH,  and  penitentiary  to  Pope  Innocent  IV.  :  and 
he  was  at  Uust  made  bishop  of  Bitonii  and  Cervia  suc- 
ce^\  ciy.  Towards  the  end  of  his  Kfe  be  settled  at  Bo- 
loj^  where  he  died  in  1208.  He  was  eapeeially  diatin- 
Xmdied  from  his  contemporaries  by  not  reating  content 
with  iinitatiiig  his  preiU'eessors ;  on  tlie  contrary,  he  ap- 
pc;u^  to  have  carelidly  -studied  the  caseii  that  presented 
themselves  to  his  notice,  and  to  have  recorded  in  a  gr»'at 
measure  the  result.<i  of  his  own  observations.  He  also  in- 
trodoeed  aevsnl  useful  innovations  in  the  practice  of 
■uvsfy,  and  was  the  first  penon  who  ventured  to  Jay 
sade  the  cumbrous  and  (hghtftil  machines  which  had 
aitherto  been  n.sed  in  the  reduction  of  fractures  and  ]n\a- 
tions.  He  ietl  beinnd  him  a  surgical  work,  entitled 
'  Chirurgia  Secund'.im  Medieationem  Hugonis  de  Luca,' 
which  \va««  published  at  Venice  in  1490  and  1519,  in  folio. 
•  Halii  r  s  fhhlioth.  Chirurg,}  Sprengelli  Hitt,  de  laMid. ; 
Ringrauhie  Medicaie.^ 

THEOIXyRnS  (B^6t»,ftoe\  a  native  of  Cvrene.  was  a 
philosopher  of  the  Cyrenaic  school,  who  lised  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Arete, 
the  daughter  of  Aristippus,  and  afterwaras  became  tlie 
•uccewor  of  Anniceris.   His  philosophical  system,  which 


f  wa.s  a  kind  of  medium  between  that  oi'  Aristippu*  and  An* 
niceris,  ap])eared  so  daageious  lo  his  leilow-citiaeens,  amonK 
whom  he  had  been  held  in  very  high  esteem,  that  Ihev 
banished  him  from  their  cit;^.  liieooonis  went  to  Athens, 
where  he  would  have  expenenoed  wotse  treaiment  if  De- 
metrius Ptislereus  had  not  interposed  and  saved  him ;  for 
here  too  h»  doctrines  soon  came  into  disrepute,  and 
public  Hccusulion  WHS  Imnight  against  him  of  moral  and 
rehgious  ^ndittc  rencc.  Atter  the  fall  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  Theodoras  thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  from 
Athens,  and  he  went  lo  Egypt,  where  he  soon  gained  tlie 
confidence  of  Ptolemaeus  Soter,  who,  on  one  ooeaaion, 
seat  him  as  liis  .ambassador  to  Lywmaehus.  On  thi. 
mission  Hieodoni^  is  ssid  to  have  shown  much  couratre 
and  a  strong  feelii-r  .f  in  ir-  oiulrnce  towards  Lysiruachu-. 
who  taunted  him  loi  havuiLc  in-en  obliged  to  leave  Athens 
Tlu'  time  of  his  death  is  ^lnkt^o\^n. 

We  do  not  possess  a  complete  view  of  the  philosoptiical 
system  of  Tlieodorus,  but  he  appcani  to  ha%  e  been  ono  of 
the  forenmncn  of  EmGurus.  His  ideas  of  the  deity  were 
explained  in  a  book  which  he  wrote  on  the  gods  (wtpi 
OtCjv''.  and  whieli  pi\med  him  the  name  of  atheist,  tnough 
it  is  dout)tl'ul  whether  this  opprobrious  name  was  given  him 
because  he  really  denied  the  exislcneo  of  irods,  or  merely" 
becan.se  he  was  above  the  common  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen.  The  following  doctrines  are  especially  men- 
tioned as  eharacterisiag  his  views  of  human  affSsiis  i — wis- 
dom and  justice  are  d#rirab1e,  Iweause  they  procure  us  the 
enjoyment  of  pleasure  :  friendsliip,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  no  real  existence  :  lor,  in  a  pemin  who  is  not  wise,  it 
ceases  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  feel  the  want  of  it,  anil  .>. 
wise  man  is  in  want  of  nothing  beyond  himself.  Patriotism 
is  not  a  duty,  becaoie  U  would  l>e  absurd  to  make  it  in> 
cumbent  upon  a  wise  man  to  sacrifice  himself  (ot  the  igno- 
rant, who  form  by  fitf  the  majority  tuf  a  state.  His  fbnowers, 
who  constituted  one  of  the  three  branches  into  which  tlie 
C>Tenaic  school  was  divided,  were  called  Tiieodorians. 

I  Diotrenes  Laert..  ii.  S(l ;  vi.  97 ;  Cicero,  Tusctrfmi.,  i.  W ; 
V.  40;  De  Nutura  Dnnuin.  i.  1,  23,  43:  Suidsa,  s.  v.  Ot<>- 

From  the  pliilosopherTheodorus  of  Cyrena  wo  must  din- 
tinguish  Theodoms  the  mathcnntieian,  who  was  a  nativi* 

of  the  same  idace,  and  is  mentioned  among  the  tearhei!^ 
of  Plato.  (Xenophon,  Memorab.,  iv.  •>,  10;  Ma\inin.> 
Tyrius,  Difurrlaf.,  '22. 

'THEODO'Hl'8  Plll8CIA'NUS,  the  author  of  a  I-itia 
medical  work,  whu  h  is  still  extant,  and  which  sometimes 
goes  under  the  name  of  Octaciius  Horatianut.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  VindidanUB,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  the 
court  of  tiie  emperors  of  Constantinople  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empi- 
ric!, but  appeal^  In  ba\t'  also  mixed  up  some  opinions  ol 
the  Melhoaici,  and  evta  ol  the  Doirmatici.  His  work, 
which  IS  not  ol  nuich  value,  is  entitled  ■  Rerum  Medica- 
runi  Libri  Quatuor,  and  is  written  in  a  barbarous  Latin 
style.  The  first  book  treats  of  cxternaJ  diwirders,  the 
second  of  intenial,  the  third  of  female  diseases,  and  the 
fourth  of  physiology,  &c.  It  was  first  published  in  1KS2, 
fol.,  at  Strassburg,  and  also  in  the  same  year  at  Ra.s!o, 
4to. ;  of  these  two  editions,  the  lormcr  i«i  the  more  (  om- 
plete,  the  latter  the  more  correctiv  ])rm1ed.  .A.  new  edi- 
tion was  undertaken  by  J.  M.  Berrihold,  of  which  thclirat 
volume  was  published  in  8vo.,  without  place  or  date,  aP 
Ansbach  in  1791 ;  but  which,  in  L  onseoucnca  of  the  edi> 
tor's  death,  has  never  been  comiiktea.  Another  worit, 
entitled  '  Diaela,  Mm  de  Salutaubiis  Rrbus  T.iljer,'  has 
been  altiibuted  toTheodorus  Pnscmmts,  but  as  ChouJant 
tliinks)  incorrectly.  It  was  tir^t  published  toiretiier  with 
'  Hildegardis  Physics,*  Argcntor.,  loJa,  fol.    It  tiiist  ap- 

£ eared  in  a  separate  form  at  Halle,  1G32,  8vo.,  edited  by 
r.  £.  Schreiner,  and  was  afterwards  inserted  in  Rivinus's 
collection  of  antient  physicians,  Leipzig,  li^Svo.  (Hel- 
ler's Bihllnth.  .\fi'dic.  Pract. :  SprengelV  fliit.  de  fa  Mftt.  ; 
Chuulant's  Handburh  der  Htirhrrkuttdr  Jur  df  A''ltere 
Medicin.) 

THEOD(yRUS.  or  DIODO'RUS,  OF  TARSUS,  of  a 
noble  and  veiy  distinguished  family,  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  of  our  mia,  and  was  most  proloiably  bom  at  Antioch. 
He  studied  under  Sylvanns  Tanensis :  and  alter  havipg 
taken  orders,  he  fii'st  became  j»riesf.  and  then  Arehiman- 
drita  at  Antioch.  The  Catholic  churches  of  this  town 
h,  v  :  1  ;  'ieeii  s!mt  up  by  order  of  the  emperor  Valens  i  a.d. 
J<»4-;i7Bj,  who  was  an  adherent  of  Anaoism,  Tbcodonis 
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preached  iq  the  fields  round  the  town,  and  h.'  was  aiwavs 
Kurrounded  by  a  tiuiiirrous  consrre^atiiin  o\  t '  itliulics.  He 
also  defended  the  orthodox  faith  witli  great  intrepidity 
aj;ain*t  the  attacks  of  tlie  Arians  ami  the  tyranny  ol 
Valenti.  ImmediatelF  aft«r  th«  d««th  of  Valetii,  he  99m 
appointed  bishop  of  TBiwn  f879\  €h<Bfi*inM,  th«  mmtmar 
of  valenB,  being  a  renloits  ('alholic.  In  381  Theodorus 
was  at  the  Council  nt  (  onstaiilinople.  The  year  of  his 
death  is  not  known,  but  n.-,  PiiakTuis  was  choseu-bi^hop  ot 
Taniiis  in3M,  it  i^  probable  that  he  died  in  this  year- 
Theodoras  was  much  esteemed  by  his  oontemporaries 
for  hu  i^Mn  ftod  luoid  domMDce.  but  thousch  he  was 
Iroown  as  the  mort  lealoti*  dtnnderof  the  ('atholic  faith, 
he  was  accused  of  having  shown  himself  favourable  to  the 
heretical  doctrines  of  Nestorius.  Tlie  same  charge  was 
made  airai list  his  contemporary  Tlicodoius  of  Mopsuestia. 
Theodonis  of  Tarsus  wrote  numerous  works  on  theoio^ 
and  morals,  none  of  which  have  come  down  to  ui.  It  is 
ttid  however  that  one  of  his  works  on  PoUtioi»  which 
iU}rieittt  believes  to  be  identical  with  aiu^er  vork  on 
T^rovidence,  exists  in  a  Byniuii  translation. 

(CAve,  Script.  Eccht.Historia  Literan'a,  vol.  ii.,  p.  266, 
867:  Fabiieuis,  Hibl.  Gkpcu,  p.  380,  3S1,  :. 

THEODU  RUS  I  .,  a  native  of  Greece,  and  sou  of  Theo- 
donis, patriari-li  of  .leni-^alem,  was  fleeted  iiishop  of  Home 
afler  the  death  ut  John  iV.,  a.d.  641.  Constans  II.  was 
then  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  Rotaris  was  kini^  of 
tlie  Longobards  in  Italy.  The  hereqr  of  the  Monothelites 
was  disturbing  the  chnrch.  and  it  was  supported  by  the 
emperor  Constans,  and  by  Paulus,  j xitri  i  !i  i  f  Constanti- 
nople. Thcodorua  held  a  council  al  lLu:uu  in  tJ48.  in 
width  Paulas  wa.s  exeonmiuiiicated.  It  does  not  seem 
proved  however  tiat  Theodorus  condemned,  as  sume  liave 
asserted,  the  typus  or  edict  of  the  emperor  Constans,  in 
which  ho  forbade  all  his  clergy  from  disputing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  two  wills  in  Christ,  tho  Ifonothelites  aaeitinaf 
that  there  was  only  one  will  in  him.  [Kutychuns.] 
Tlieodunts  built  several  churches  at  Ilome.  He  died  in 
r>4'.),  and  \va^  suceeedcd  by  Martin  I.  (Ik{tiimtori»  wlfma/i 
d'Jtaiia;  V-auhhuo,  l  'i(e  tiet  I'outi'/ici.) 

THEODORUS  II..  a  native  of  Ilome,  was  elected  pope 
after  the  death  of  Komanus,  in  August,  887,  and  died 
three  weeks  after  his  election,  end  was  suoeeeded  by 
John  IX. 

THEODCVRUS  LA'SCARIS,  emperor  of  Nicaca,  was 
descended  from  an  anlieiit  iuui  noble  Ryzantine  family, 
the  early  hislory  of  v. hieli  is  unknown.  In  US)H  he  mar- 
ried Anna  Angcia-t'oinnena,  the  widow  of  Isaac  ('(»in- 
nenus  Sebastocrator,  and  the  second  daughter  of  the  em- 
Mrar  Alexis  UL,  Angclus-t^omnenus,  who  usurped  the 
uinuM  of  Constantinople,  after  having  blinded  and  thrown 
into  a  prison  the  emperor  Ittae  Angelus  ( 1 196).  Alexis, 
the  son  of  T?yiac,  fled  fo  Italy  and  hnplorefl  the  protection 
of  llie  Western  ptinees.  who,  in  1203.  were  a^embled  at 
Venice  for  tlie  j.^irnose  of  a  new  crn>ade.  Thes  promi.^ed 
him  assistance,  and  sailed  tu  Couiitantinople  with  ^  power- 
ful fleet,  commanded  by  Dandolo,  the  doge  of  Venice. 
They  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  but  although  Theodore 
Lasearis  prepared  a  vigorana  redstance,  Alexis  III.,  who 
was  of  ft  mean  and  cowardly  eliaracter.  secretly  lefl  his 
capital  a;id  iitd  tu  ("onrad.  nian^uis  of  Monteferrfito.  in 
Italy,  who  hp.d  married  his  sl^ier  I  heoikira.  .^.ssailed  hy 
bold  and  experienced  troops,  and  abandoned  bv  tiicii  em- 
peror, the  Greeks  ware  struck  with  alarm :  they  8urren-> 
aered  their  capital,  and  did  homage  to  the  blind  Isaac  and 
his  son  Alexis  IV.  (19th  of  July  and  1st  of  Aunist,  1203), 
who  reigned  together  under  the  protection  of  the  I^atin 
P'^nces.  However,  Alexis  Ducas  Murzuphlus  had  made  a 
party  amnni;  tin- Gi  Lcks.  who  were  enraged  at  the  liauirhti- 
ness  of  their  foreign  jirotectors.  He  murdered  Alexis  IV., 
Isjiac  died  of  triief,  and  Murzuphlus  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror under  the  name  of  Alexis  V.  'isih  of  .January  aii^ 
Sth  of  Febniary.  1204).  The  Latins  immediately  laid  siege 
to  CoDitanlinople,  to  Kreage  the  murder  of  their  ally  and 
friend  ;  and  altnough  the  new  enpcror,  assisted  by  Theo- 
dore La-scaii>,  defended  the  capital  with  skill  and  energy, 
the  fall  of  tlui  city  became  imminent.  Suddenly  Alexis  V. 
fled  with  his  treasures  April.  1'3VJ  .  and  the  conbternation 
which  had  reigned  alter  the  tiight  of  Alexis  III.  once 
more  discoura^red  the  Greeks,  and  led  to  anarchy. 
During  a  peiutd  of  nx  months,  four,  and  as  Isaac 
reigned  twice,  cninRan  KweeMDvelr  oeeupied  tha 
ttmm«;  and  suohiita  the fMrion  fiir  twog  among  tha 


Greek  nobles,  that  in  this  cntical  moment,  when  tie  tctj 
existence  of  the  empire  was  at  stake,  two  candulate.s  pre- 
sentwl  thcnuielvcs  to  t  he  people  Tor  the  purpose  of  obtsia- 
inn  the  crown. 

Thasa  candidates  were  Theodore  Lascaria  and  IbeodsM 
Dnoaa,  who  was  of  bnperial  desoent  Lascwris;  was  nit- 
claimed  emperor,  but  fearing  some  sudden  opposition  fa'ta 
Uie  adherents  of  the  fugitive  emperors,  he  declined  I'r-t 
Imperial  title,  and  declared  he  would  content  himseil  v:!ih 
that  uf  'despotc'  until  he  had  re-established  tranquifhtj. 
However,  while  he  encouraged  the  people  to  resist  the  be 
siegers,  the  Latins  made  an  awault  and  succeeded  in  takkg 
tlie  town,  fha  Gtaslci  having  cowanlly  abandoned  theff 
posts.  During  the  confusion  of  plunder  and  violence,  Thso* 
dure  Lnacaris  escaped  with  his  wife  Anna,  and  fled  to  tlw 
opp(»ite  shore  of  .\j>ia.  The  Latins  chose  HaJdwin,  couni 
of  Klandei^,  emjieror  of  Constantinople,  and  trave  him  thr 
capital  and  one-fourth  of  the  empire  :  the  remainine  thr«- 
fourths  were  divided  between  Venice  and  the  Fiankuii 
barons. 

Meanwhile  Theodore  succeeded  in  raisins  liMpi  is 

Asia,  and,  assisted  by  the  Turks  of  Koniah,  or  leonhua,  fa« 
made  himself  master  ol  the  important  town  of  IVicaeasnd 
the  irreater  part  of  Ihthynia,  proclaiming  that  he  a^t^d 
only  as  de.spote,  and  in  tne  name  of  his  father-in-law.  tht 
higUive  emperor  Alexis  III.  (Autumn,  12(V4).  Hu  rov- 
quests  were  soon  taken  from  him  by  Louis,  count  of  Bldst 
who.  in  the  divinon  of  the  empire,  had  receiTed  Bittmps, 
and  who  defeated  Theodose  u  Faemanene:,  on  the  nee- 
tiers  of  Mysia  and  Dithynia  (6th  of  December.  ISM 
Theodore  retired  toBRisa.one  of  the  few  tow  n.s  w  hich  h*d 
not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  count  of  Blois  :  liuthe^«s» 
pursued  and  obliged  to  fight  with  Heniy,  count  of  Fktt- 
dcrs,  the  bratfaer  of  the  emperor  Baldvdn,  who  delM 
hin. 

Theodore  wonid  have  been  rained  bat  for  the  ndmiei 

of  the  kinir  of  f  lie  Rulijanans  and  the  revolted  Greeks  cwtf 
the  troops  of  the  etnperor.  who  was  obliged  to  call  k)rfh# 
assistance  of  the  count  of  Hlois  and  the  I-atiu  troe;  >  " 
Bithynia.  Theodore  again  became  ma.>-ter  ul  tlu*  c«uau_» 
and  his  father-in-law,  Alexis  III.,  beini^  then  kept  a  pri- 
soner by  the  marquis  of  Monteferrato,  he  himself  assaawd 
the  title  of  emperor.  He  styled  hinwolf  BoeiXsir  td 
Avrmcparuo  'Pufiaivf,  which  was  the  title  of  the  empeiVS 
of  Constantinople,  and  he  thus  showed  that  he  confldrif^ 
himseh  as  the  only  lec'timate  emperor  oi  the  East.  haM  ^ 
a  riiirht  to  the  ciown  by  his  wile  Anna,  the  d&ught«.r  «! 
.Mexi.s  HI.,  who  was  prevented  from  ruling  on  account 
Ins  captivity,  and  all  the  other  emperors  of  Greek  <xtnc- 
tion  being  then  dead.  In  order  to  solemnize  his  acce«^«e 
to  the  Imperial  throne,  Alexis  coavokedfifeoenl  assevbtjr 
of  tiie  Greek  bishops,  who  met  at  Nieaea.  'XHb  wrw  astn- 
srch.  IMieliatl  Autorienus,  presided,  who  had  been  choMH 
palriarcii  for  the  special  jnirpose  of  crowning  Theodore, 
thejiatriarch  Didymoticus  havinij  resigned. 

Meanwhile  sevei-al  Greek  nobles,  pn)fiiint:  by  the  deep 
hatred  of  the  Greeks  against  tlie  Latin  conqueror*.  h*i 
made  themselves  independent  in  Asia.  Theodore,  caliri 
MomOieodoras,  reigned  at  FluladelpMa,  and  MamH  Muj- 
roiomus,  supported  by  GhaTyMh-ed-dln.  siiHan  of  KoniiJk 
becjime  powerful  in  Phryc;ia  ;  hut  they  were  both  defeated 
by  the  enipen)rof  Nicaea,  !U>Tl\eodore  l.ascaris  1-  H-ene-A'ly 
called.  A  third  and  more  dansrcrous  adversary  vvaa-Licia 
Comnenns,  who  had  reigned  as*  emperor  at  Trebizond  from 
the  year  lSD4,and  whose  brother  David  overran  Asia  Min»i 
as  nr  as  the  Propontis  and  the  Ionian  Sea.  Theodcsv 
and  David  were  equal  in  military  skill,  in  activity,  sad 
in  perseverance  :  neither  of  them  was  dixoa«mured  by  d*- 
feats,  nor  made  less  viuilant  by  sudden  succes-.  Affi 
iheir  flret  encounter,  DaviU,  apureciating  the  ch;irailer  of 
his  adversary,  concluded  an  alliance  with  Hensy  01  F.ss- 
ders,  emperor  of  CHinstantinoplc,  who  had  succeeded  h» 
brother  Baldwin.  Theodore  however  defeated  them  both, 
and  some  t  ime  at\erwards  David  was  again  eompkltl/ 
beaten  by  Guido  Andronicus,  the  generafof  the  emvotf 
of  Nicaea.  After  the  truce  bet s\ ecu  Tiu  odiCi  and  HfJiry 
in  1210,  David,  who  had  hitherto  earned  ua  the  war»".iti 
viinous  results,  was  compelled  to  1:1  vk>  up  all  hope*  0,' 
keeping  the  field  any  longer.  He  lost  ail  liis  conmjel^ 
and  his  brother  Alexis  was  obliged  to  cede  them  tolbi't^- 
dore  ( 1214),  who  thus  became  master  of  the  greater  psitcf 
Paphlagoida. 

IW  tni«a  belWMii  Tb/ntAan  and  Hcnqr  i***  tiM  «»■ 
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■kquctice  of  varioufe  victories  obtained  bjr  Iheodore  over 
tbe  troops  of  Heniy.  In  IWT  tb*  emperor  of  Micaea 
ifit  twRieged  by  the  Prtitln  In  NIeoniedia.  bnt  Ih  •  sally 

ni'  maili'  jjrisoiuT  Count  Tfiirrn'  J.n^,  or  iiioh'  cm- 
revtl)  Diedrik  van  Louz.  a  poweriiil  bflroii  from  Ihf  Low 
11  fit  lies  and  descendant  oi'  tlie  first  dvikes  ol'  Lo\Ver 
Liurraane.  Henry  mnsomed  live  count  by  sinrptidering 
aeveml  fortified  towns  to  the  emperor  of  Nicatii.  iitul  ar- 
iMgemcnbl  were  made  Which  1m  to  tha  truce  of  12 iu.  In 
tlOt  ymt  th»  old  «ii]leror  Aleitb  III.,  who  hid  escaped 
from  the  marquis  of  Monteferrafo,  fled  to  Amr,  to  t.'u- 
•ourt  of  Sultan  GhaTyAth-ed-din,  and  persuaded  him  to 
support  his  claims  Id  the  throne  of  Nieoea,  or  of  any  other 

Sartot'theEaeteruiUipire.  Tiie  sultan  summoned  Theo- 
ore  to  restore  his  father-in-law  to  the  throne,  and  left 
Koniah  at  the  head  of  WJOOO  men.  He  was  attacked  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch  by  Theodore,  who  had  only 
SOOO  men,  but  who  char|;ed  thu  Turks  wUh  such  liopc- 
tuosity  that  their  lineavrei^  broken,  and  they  were  entirely 
defeated.  GliaivMh-cd-dln  himself  was  killed  by  Theo- 
dore, and  old  Alexis  was  made  a  prisoner  ( 1210).  He 
contiucd  to  a  monastery  at  Nicaea,  whi>re  he  died  some 
mus  altenvards.  Although  Theodore  had  acted  in  his 
iktlier-in-law's  name  while  he  wee  only  despote,  he  had 
•Mended  the  throne  in  his  own  name  and  at  his  own  riak. 
TTieodores  wife,  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Alexis,  was  theti 

U  is  aiaid  tliat  in  1214  ThfLulort'  fell  into  tlie  hands  oi' 
Ai-cd-din  Key-kaus,the  sutci'^^^or  of  C}lmV};\th-od-dln  :  bist 
this  is  an  error,  and  Fallmcrayer,  in  his  work  cited  below, 
ba»  shown  that  it  wva  AlexU  of  IVebizond  who  waa  made 
priaoner  by  the  sultan.  £xcept  one  short  campaign  a|^att 
Hcmy  in  1213,  which  vrns  followed  bj  a  tnice  to  1214, 
Theador<>  reigned  the  last  ten  yeiUN  <>t  his  lifp  in  peace, 
beloved  hy  hi*  friemls  and  re«]X'(  ttHl  by  his  rnemies.  After 
tlie  death  of  Ann;i  he  ninrrii-d  l*lu!!i)]>ri,  an  AriDetiian  jnin- 
c^m,  wliom  lie  rctmdiatt'd  utli  r  .shu  nad  borne  him  a  son  ; 
and  in  I230(i'^ne  chose  fur  his  third  Wift  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  Peter  of  Courtenat  (Kortfyk),  empm*  of  Con- 
itairBtiople  after  Henry,  who  uvea  eiater  to  rohert,  the  aon 

BTrJ  wirco-.-.<vr  id"  I'ltrr.  Thi'odorf  \vi>luH!  1i>  '^tvc  his 
diuiijlitcr  K\ulo\ia  in  niarntigij  to  Hubert,  who  vvaA  ol"  a 
Mr\  mild  and  anuatdi'  character,  but  this  marriage  was 
strungly  up])0:<cd  by  the  Greek  patriarch  Manuel,  because 
the  two  emperors  were  brothef»4li-l*W«  and  it  lMa  not  car- 
Hed  into  cflrecL 

Theodore  died  in  1222,  being  between  fbttyofiveand  fllW 
years  old,  in  tlie  >niiif  year  with  Akxi-«  I.  of  Trcbi/ond. 
Althouirh  he  loft  a  !»on.  his  8ucce»ior  w:ls  his  brotiier-iii- 
law  ,John  Vatatzcs.  One  of  Theodon-'s  daughtMl,  Maria, 
was  married  to  Audrea^  king  of  Hungary. 

JNieetaa,  Alex.  Comn.,  and  Balduinut ;  Acropolita,  espe- 
lly  «ap.  vL :  Hi$tor*a  l^mnhBfgoHt^  lib.  iii. ;  Gibbon, 
Dtdine  and  PtaU:  LeBean.  flutotrt  d»  Att  Bnpire; 
Fillmcrsvor.  Gi.^chithtf  drs  Ki^imrthumt  TVofMltlMtf.) 
THH()1l()Ri:s,  Sculptor.  [Scfi.Kri-RK.] 
THEODO'SIUSof  Bithynia  orof  Tiipolis  inl.ydia.for  it 
ap|!«ars  that  both  these  descriptions  are  appbed  to  him 
(tnoufh  ^re  is  another  Theodosiusof  Tripolis,  the  author 
of  an  obscun  poem),  waa  a  mathematician,  of  whom  there  ' 
is  some  question  wbtther  he  ttved  about  fifty  yea»  before 
Chrirt,  or  some  centuries  after.  Strabo  and  Vitruvius  both 
mention  a  Tlu  ixlrtsius:  the  latter  speaks  of  him  as  the  in- 
iitor  of  :i  dial  for  every  climate  (or  latitude):  if  tiii;*  be 
the  subject  of  our  article,  he  must  have  lived  before  Christ. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy  does  not  mention  him 
(though  this  telle  little  either  way) ;  and  Suidaa,  enumerat- 
ing nnAer  the  head  of  Theodosius  the  wocka  we  shall  pre- 
aenUy  mention,  adds  that  he  was  also  a  eonUbcntator  on 
some  parts  of  Theudaa :  if  this  be  the  case,  he  mil*  have 
lived  after  Christ.  The  balance  of  authorities  .-(cema  to 
be  in  favour  of  Uic  former  suppONition  :  if  the  wnliiigs  only 
wea-  looked  at,  there  would  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
thev  were  composed  before  the  time  of  Ptolemv. 

We  have  lefl  of  Theodosius — 1,  S^ai^ud,  J^pherics,  in 
three  books;  2,  inpl  s«*rA»  Mi  in  two  books i 

3,  Tipj  e<cq9f  uiv.  The  first  is  a  profinina  and  accurate  worlc 
on  what  we  should  now  call  spherical  ijeornetrx-:  the 
second  aud  thud  sirmly  deacril)e  a.stroiioiuical  iihenomenu 
as  they  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  hardly 
a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  three  works  have  the  same 
author :  the  bccond  and  Ifaild  add  wthing  to  tha  Ikme  of 
the  author  of  the  fint. 


I  and  •:  Bio^r.  Univ.)  the  secon 
)")H7,  acenrt!in?  to  Fabricuis: 


Tlie  Sphferici  Were  tiasslated  by  t!ie  Arabs,  and  no 
their  Venion  a  lathi  one  (of  little  worth)  was  made  at 
Vertifee  ilt  WID,  but  whether  tt  was  published  is  not  staf  ec' 

(tIeilbronner\  Another  Latin  version,  probably  also  from  • 
ttie  Arabic,  was  published  by  V'at'elimis  a!  N'ieiinii,  ]'}2S), 
with  scholia.  .Tohn  Pena  ?avc  life  fi ret  (ireek  lexl,  wi(h 
Latin,  Paris,  Wu  :  aiid  Hai  j-ow  gave  a  Latin  edition  in 
1075.  But  the  1  I  I  iition  is  the  OxAndone,  Greek  and 
Latin,  8vo..  1707.  Tiie  other  Works  were  publiidied  by 
Das^^Tiodhia.  in  Latin.  Shnsabaff,  11172,  Rvo.  Joseph 
Anna  published  the  lliirtl  work  in  Ln'in.  Romr,  15^, 

also  in  Latin,  Hinne.  1501 
Iml  Heilbronner  dn.'^  nOt 
mention  this  last.  (Weidler;  Heilbronner;  Delainbre.) 

THEODO'SIUS  I.,  FLA'VIUS,sumamed  the  Gn  at,  was 
the  son  of  the  ^erai  Theodoeius  wlio  had  sieoalised  iytiii> 
self  great\/  dih-n^f  the  reipn  of  Valena  and  Valehtinian  ih 
Britain  and  Africa,  but  was  put  to  death  in  A.o.  370  at 
CarthaL'e  through  the  envy  of  the  courtiers.  The  Thpo- 
doMi  were  an  illustrious  family  id'  Siiain,  of  the  town  ol 
lUiiica,  near  the  modern  beviUt.  The  great  Theodosius 
was  bom  in  a.d.  345,  and  wtw  educated  by  the  ablest 
men  of  the  time,  while  his  li^cr,  himself  one  of  the 
greatest  generals,  instructed  his  son  In  the  ttt  of  War,  and 
aeeustomed  him  to  the  strictest  and  severest  disciidine. 
He  took  him  With  him  in  his  campaigns  in  Dntain.  (!er- 
maiiy,  and  Alrica,  and  made  him  acqMainted  willi  all  Kinds 
ol  wi.rfare,  bo  tliat  the  bov  became  early  accustomed  to  the 
endinanee  of  haitlship.  The  various  occasions  on  which  he 
distinguished  himself  were  not  overlooked,  and  he  was 
rtiaed  to  the  rank  of  duke  of  Moesia,  vilh  an  independent 
eommind.  Here  again  he  diatinguiidied  hinmelf  anove  nil 
the  other  military  commandcft.  He  vantpiished  the  Ssr- 
mafians,  nnd  it  '.\a:<  lhiIv  owing  to  his  intrepid  character  that 
the  province  was  not  >oi>t  altogether.  (Aimnianus  Mar- 
cel., xxix.  (i ,  Zoiimus,  iv.,  p.  2l9,  &c.)  After  the  death  oi 
his  father,  in  a  d.  376,  he  outained  peitntnion  to  withdraw 
from  publu  affaire,  and  retired  to  Oadca  in  Spain,  where 
ha  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  oeonpalions  on  his  ex- 
tensive estates,  and  won  tiie  aflleedon  and  esteem  of  nil 
who  came  in  contact  with  him,  for  he  possessed  no  less 
the  virtues  of  soeial  and  domestic  life  than  the  talenti  of 
a  general.  Hot  lie  tlul  not  remain  long  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  cjUiet  happiness  :  liisvutues  and  talents  had  made 
too  deep  an  impression  to  be  t'orcotteii  iuthe  hour  of  need; 
and  on  the  Iflth  of  immjt  '4I9»  the  emperor  Gratiau 
railed  Theodoriut  at  Smdoa  to  the  dignity  of  .^ugut^tus. 
with  thf>  command  o%er  Illyriciim  and  all  I  he  eastern  jiro- 
viaccH  of  the  em])ire.  The  immediate  object  of  this  eleva- 
tion \vas  the  hope  that  li"  world  save  the  empire  from  the 
Gotlia,  who  iti  the  preceding  year  had  totally  defeated  the 
Roman  army  near  Adrianople,  and  were  now  ravaglug.the 
oountiy.  Theodosius  established  his  head-quartcra  at 
Thesadonien  in  Macedonia,  atrengtiiened  the  garrisons  in 
those  parts  of  the  empire,  and  restored  di;^  ip'ine  among 
the  troops;  but  he  only  ventured  upon  jiarlial  eiiirai^ements 
witli  the  enemy,  and  only  on  such  oct  anions  wjien  he 
was  sure  of  succeaa.  He  thus  convinced  hu  iioldieti 
that  the  barbarians  were  not  invincible,  and  revived  their 
courage  and  their  contidence.  The  Visi-Gotlis  were  thus 
gradually  and  without  any  ^rcat  battle  driven  out  of 
Thrace.  While  at  Thetaaioniea,  Theodosius  was  seized 
with  a  severe  illness.  He  was  of  a  Christian  family,  but 
had  not  yet  been  baptized,  and  he  now  celebiatcd  thi-i  so- 
lemnity by  the  advice  of  his  friend*,  in  the  hope  that  il 
would  corilribute  to  Ids  recovery.  When  his  illness  had 
disappeared,  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  the  first  acta 
of  his  administration  were  to  expel  all  the  Arians  from 
the  capital*  to  aasign  the  ohuronea  they  had  occupied 
to  the  orthodox  Cmetians,  and  to  appoint  Gregonus 

NaziatlZeilus  iirchbishop  of  CimMantinople  a.d.  IM)  .  Hi> 
persecution  ot'  the  Arian  bcct  \vaa  conducted  with  such 
zeal,  tliat  (jrthtHioxy  wjls  !»oon  rc*tore<l  throughout  his  do- 
rmnions.  lie  then  held  a  council  at  Constantinople  of  ISO 
bi^hop-;  to  coni]>letc  the  system,  the  foundation  of  which 
bad  been  laid  at  the  couiKil  of  Nicaea,  and  a  number  o* 
ediots  were  suoeeariTel  j  laaued,  inllieHn^  the  severest  pu- 
nishmcnts  upon  all  kinds  of  heretic-.  Tlie  example  of 
these  rigid  persecutions  wati  imitated  iii  the  west  by 
o  rati  an.  and  Mihsequeiitlf  hi  the  north  also  by  the  usurper 
Maxiinu-. 

As  t  e<rai  d!(  his  Gothic  enemies,  Thcodonius  was  indebted 
•a  much  to  his  good  fcttuiie  aa  his  military  talents;  ftr 
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afler  the  death  of  Fritigern  dissensions  and  hoHtilities 
broke  out  ainoui:  tho  Gothic  tribes  thcmstilves,  and  he 
succeeded  even  m  engai(ing  some  of  their  uhiel's  in  the 
service  of  the  empire.  The  i^ater  part  however  of  thi- 
autdects  of  fVitixern,  tired  of  their  state  of  anarchy, 
nmde  Atiuunuic  their  king,  who  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Theodosius  at  Consiantiiibple  (/UIkSSI).  Athanaric  in- 
deed did  not  long  survive  the  conelusion  of  this  peace. 
DJt  his  subjects,  who  wcrti  ])1t'iLs<»d  with  i!ie  kind  treat- 
ment they  had  reoeived  from  Theodosius,  \villiiiL,']y  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  numbei's  of  tlicin  enhsted  under  the 
Roman  »tandard.  The  treaty  of  tlie  king  and  the  sub- 
mission of  iiis  army  was  followed  by  successive  separate 
treaties  of  the  V  jai<Ctothic  chiefs  who  proniMd  to  become 
(he  ftithft]]  a)Ke«  of  the  Romans.  Laada  were  then  aa* 
agned  to  the  Visi-Gofhs  in  Thrace  and  T.ower  1\foesia 
(a.d.  382).  The  (Jitjo-Gotiw  uu  the  bauks  of  llie  Ddiiube 
were  conquered  several  veai-s  later  (a.d.  386),  and  re- 
ceived settlementa  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia.  Tlie  con- 
ditions on  which  the  Ootha  became  subjects  of  the 
Roman  MDptre  are  imperfectly  known :  thus  much  only 
ia  certain,  that  they  acknowledged  the  «overeignty  of 
Rome  without  submitting  to  her  laws  or  the  jurisdiction  of 
her  magistrates ;  their  chiefs  also  still  continued  to  have 
the  command  of  their  res[)ei'ti\ e  tribes  in  ))vnce  luid  war, 
and  an  army  of  -UXil)  Gollia  vva»  nuiintajned  for  the  per- 
petual service  of  the  empire.  Theodosius,  although  he 
nad  felt  obliged,  for  the  Mfety  of  his  dominions,  to  make 
lereiml  eoncessiom,  vet  soeceeded  in  persuading  the  Qoths 
that  all  were  the  voluntaiy  ads  of  his  own  sincere  flriecd- 
slii  p  towards  them.  The  condiict  of  the  emperor,  certainly 
the  wisest  that  he  could  adopt  itntb'r  existing  eircura- 
stanceo,  wa*  praised  by  some  ami  blunied  by  others.  There 
was  certainly  every  reason  for  jilaeini;  bttk-  confidence  in 
the  professions  of  tiie  barbarians,  although  they  called 
themsdves  the  confederates  of  the  Romans.  Their  whole 
nation  soon  become  divided  into  two  parttas:  tba  one, 
faithful  to  the  empire,  was  headed  hy^  FnvHta ;  the  other, 
which  was  only  waiting:  in  s<'cret  for  an  opportunity  to  re- 
Volt,  wa.s  headed  by  PriuH",  w!io.  alter  lie  had  disclosed 
his  secret  in  the  presence  of  Ktavitta,  was  slain  by  liiru. 
Had  it  not  been  for  tlie  iirm  but  temperate  character  of 
the  emperor  himself,  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  bar- 
barians coukl  not  hav«  been  restiauied.  On  him  alone 
the  pubKe  safety  depended. 

In  the  year  383  Theodosins  raised  his  son  A*^rn;'-  s  to 
the  rank  ot'  Augustus ;  lu  llie  same  year  his  bciu  iaofor 
Gnilian  was  murdered  in  a  rebellion.  Nlaxiinus.  supported 
by  the  troops  in  liiitain,  had  set  himself  up  as  emperor, 
and  had  conquered  Gaul.  Theodoeitis,  who  fur  the  pre- 
sent waa  unable  to  cany  on  a  war,  concluded  a  peace 
vrilth  Mm,  and  left  lum  in  poasemion  of  the  countriea 
which  he  was  occirpying  north  of  the  Alps,  on  con 
dition  that  he  should  not  disturb  VaJentinian,  the  brother 
of  Gratian,  in  his  rule  over  Italy,  Afrua.  and  western  Illy- 
ricum.  The  empire  was  thus  'dividi'd  among  three  em- 
perors. But  Maximus  had  no  intention  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  his  ambition  stimulated  him  to  make  himself  master 
of  Italy  also.  In  a.d.  387  he  broke  in  upon  Italy,  and 
took  iVlilan,  the  residence  of  Valentiniao,  bv  surprise.  The 
youni;  emperor,  his  mother  .Tustlna,  and  nis  sister  Galla. 
fled  to  Tlies^alonica,  to  ini])lore  the  [  •  t-  tion  of  Tlieo<Io- 
sius.  The  emperor  of  the  East  received  llie  fugitives 
kindly,  and  as  his  mvn  v  ite  Flacilla  liad  died,  he  married 
Valeiitinian's  sister  Galia,  and  thus  established  a  direct 
interest  for  himself  in  protecting  the  exiled  fan^j.  The 
opportunity  of  chaatising  the  truthless  Maximna  waa  very 
welcome  to  him,  and  preparations  for  war  were  made 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominitjiis.  In  oitler 
to  secure  lus  empire  on  its  si)vitb-ea.steni  Irotiiier,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  Persia.  A  large  fleet  a.s.'^enibU'd  in 
the  ports  of  Kpinis  and  Greece,  and  Theodosius  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined  amiy,  with  which 
he  marched  into  Pannonia  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  had 

S itched  Ma  camp  in  the  neig'hbourhood  of  mda,  on  the 
•rave.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  wtiit-h  the  Huns,  Alani, 
4ud  Goths,  who  served  in  the  anuy  of  Theodosius,  greatly 
distinguiidied  tbeni^elves.  Maximus  wa«  defeated  and  put 
to  flight.  Theodosius,  determined  to  get  ]>os!iesi>ion  of 
his  enemy  either  alive  or  dead,  pursued  him  as  far  as 
Aquilcia,'in  which  town  Maximus  shut  himself  up.  The 
Mitper,  who  had  no  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people, 
\  dragged  fiwtti  Aon  hit  palace  into  the  hands  of  the 


conqueror,  wlio  eave  him  up  a.s  a  victim  to  the  rage  of  ttw 
iohliei-s.  Victor,  the  son  of  Maximus,  was  kilted  in  Gaul 
!)y  t  he  hand  or  at  the  coiaiuatid  of  Arboga-stes,  the  Frank, 
who  made  himself  master  of  Gaul  (a.d.  388). 

After  having  thus  easily  and  quickly  terminated  a  war 
which  had  threatened  tiie  empire  with  long  and  serioos 
calamities,  Theodoaius  stayed  for  three  y&uv  in  Italy  to 
regulate  the  state  of  the  western  provinces,  and  it  wax  in 
this  period  that  he  showed  his  great  and  amiable  ( ?i  irac- 
ter  in  the  most  brilliant  light.  He  not  only  spared  the 
hves  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  Maxiro'is,  hut  atf'orded 
them  every  support  in  their  misfortuneii  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  restored  to  the  oppaewed  people  of  tile 
west  their  laoda,  and  gave  tliem  eompematiott  in  voaey 
for  the  leases  that  th^  had  aoilained.  In  the  year  99B  he 
entered  Rome  in  trinmph*  together  with  hia  MMt  Honorina 
and  Valentinian. 

During  the  period  of  his  stay  in  Italy  an  insurrection 
broke  out  at  AnUoch,  in  which  the  people  deouuided 
redress  of  several  grievances,  especially  a  diminution  of 
their  heavy  taxes,  when  these  demands  were  haughtily 
refnsed  by  the  imperial  olBeers,  the  populace  destroyed  tlw 
statues  of  Theodosius,  his  wife  Flacilla.  and  of  his  sons 
-Vrcadius  and  Honorius>.  The  iiisunectiou  howe\  er  was 
soon  put  down,  and  when  Theodosius  wa.s  inlbrined  of  the 
occurrences,  he  sent  Hellebricus  and  Cuesahus  to  inflict 
the  most  severe  punuhment  upon  the  city.  But 
measengeiB  camesoUciting  a  milder  treatment,  and  i  ^ 
the  emperor  that  the  people  sincerely  repented  of  theff 
crime,  he  generously  granted  them  a  genetal  pArdon. 
But  this  generous  act  was  followed  by  another  which  wa.'i 
as  rash  as  it  was  cruel.  In  a.d.  HiX)  another  ituvurrei  - 
tion  broke  out  at  Thessalonica,  in  which  Botheric,  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  and  several  other  officers, 
were  cruelly  murdered  by  the  people,  because  they  refustsd 
to  give  up  a  handsome  tx^  to  tile  unnatural  lust  of  some 
diswJute  iavoarite  of  the  people.  Theodosius  was  at  fint 
uncertain  whether  he  should  take  vengeance  upon  the 
city  or  exercise  clemency  as  lie  had  done  low«r<l.s  An- 
tioch.  Rufimis  induced  him  to  do  the  former,  and  cuiu- 
niis^iiitiens  were  accordingly  sent  to  punis;.  tli-  cnmi- 
nal  inhabitants.  Theodosius  however  soon  regretted  his 
stK^  and  countermanded  his  otdem  i  but  it  waa  too  late : 
a  general  and  indiscriminate  miMaeie  took  place  in 
the  devoted  aiy,  in  which  no  leas  than  7000  lives  were 
sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  Botheric.  When  Ambi  *t 
archbishop  of  Miiau,  was  informed  of  this  cniel  uuls>.,u 
he  was  seized  with  indignation  and  grief;  and  eiicht  months 
later,  when  the  emperor,  on  Christmas-dav,  wanted  to 
attend  the  service  in  the  great  church  of  Milan,  he  was 
stopped  in  the  porch  by  Ambraae,  and  waa  not  admitted 
until  he  had  promised  to  do  public  penance  for  lus  uotH 
strous  cruelty,  [.\mbuosk.]  It  was  not  till  after  the 
lapse  of  eight  mouths  irom  that  day  that  the  emperor,  who 
had  performeil  all  the  acts  of  public  penance  which  the 
archbishop  had  imposed  upon  him,  was  re^ttored  to  the 
communion  of  the  faithful.  An  edict  was  at  the  same  time 
issued  that  no  capital  punishment  should  henceforth  tie 
inflicted  on  any  one  till  thirty  days  after  it  had  been  pro* 
nounced.  During  his  stay  in  Italy  Theodosius  acted  as  a 
kind  of  guardian  of  the  young  emperor  Valentinian,  whom 
he  niiijhl  liave  deprived  of  his  empire  \Mth  the  irreatest 
faeihty  and  j)crlVct  impunity  if  he  had  been  lej*.-*  raagiiauj- 
mous.  When  he  lett  Italy  lor  Constantinople  in  A.u. 301, 
he  left  Valentinian  in  the  apparently  secure  possession 
of  the  western  part  of  the  empire.  It  was  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristic fSeatures  of  Theodoaiua  to  cany  into  effebt  hia 
great  plana  with  the  ntmost  vigour  and  energy,  but  when 
the  object  was  attained  he  sank  into  a  stale  of  indolence, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  jileiLsiues  which, 
although  harmlcK.  in  themselves,  in  many  cases  preve  nt,  d 
him  from  deriving  all  the  advantages  from  lus  successiui 
undertaking  that  he  might  have  done.  This  was  also  the 
caae  after  hia  Tetum  to  (^natantinople.  The  moat  imports 
ant  occurrence  in  the  year  of  his  arrival  there  waa  the 
final  and  total  abolition  of  paganism  throughout  the 
Roman  empire.  In  the  foilowing  year  ;392)  Valentini;ui 
was  nuuilered  at  ^  lenna,  in  Gaul,  by  ArliogJtMes,  who 
raised  iilugenius,  a  rhclorician,  to  the  imperial  tlirone.  in 
whose  name  he  himself  hoped  to  wield  the  sceptre.  Theo> 
dosius,  who  had  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the 
;  professed  faithfulness  of  Arbogafitcs,  was  deeply  novod 
I  when  he  beard  of  *he  M»  of  hia  biotberiin'law  and  of 
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the  ele^ttion  of  Eugeniui.  But  he  wu  at  that  noment 
not  jmyvfA  tot  a  eivU  war,  and  the  ambtMuton  of  £u- 
genitia  were  comeqiientlv  received  with  apparent  fkTonr 
and  dittntwd  in  a  fltendly  manner.  Preparations  for  war 

however,  which  lasted  lor  almost  two  years,  were  imme- 
diately commenced,  and  Stiiicho  and  Timaaui  woio  charijed 
witli  recruiting  and  di«ci|ilininK  the  forces.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  3di  Theodosius  set  out  tnm  Constutitinuple 
against  Eurenius.  The  armies  met  in  Panaeoia,  And,  after 
a  long  ana  dnbknu  eonteet,  Eugeniue  wia  deieated  on 
the  banka  of  the  Cold  River,  near  AqnUeia.  Eugenius 

was  put  to  (ieath,  a-it?  Arbotrastes  in  despair  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life.  I  Ul  iKlk>sius  wns  now  sole  emperor  of  the 
Roman  world,  and  was  cheerliillv  acknowledtjed  by  all 
t-iie  provinces,  even  by  those  which  had  recently  paid 
homage  to  Eueenius.  Tki  empire  might  now  km.  for- 
vraid  to  a  perioa  of  pease  and  bappinieia  under  the  admi- 
nirtialion  of  Theodoniu.  But  he  wie  mfferiniBr  from 
dropsy,  and  his  health  was  rapidly  (Irelining.  He  died  on 
the  17th  of  Januaiy.  .'i95.  at  Milan,  whenee  his  binly  wa-s 
conveyed  to  ( '()n>tan1inople,  and  buried  there.  His  two 
sons  Ar<a4liiiH  and  Hononus  liad  been  raided  tu  Uie  rank  01 
Autrustm.  and  the  father  had  shortly  before  his  death 
gnm  to  Honoriui  the  empire  of  the  VVest,  while  Arcadius 
wes  to  oecopy  the  throne  of  the  East  The  Roman  empire 
henceforth  remained  divided  into  the  Western  nd  the 
Eastern  empire.  [Rome,  p.  110.] 

(S.  Aurehiis  Vu'-tor.  F.pUoinr,  c.  4R  ;  Orosius,  vii.  34,  3.5; 
So?omen,  vii.  2 ;  Pindus  Diacon.,  11.;  ComiMU-e  Gibbon, 
y/i  '  <  f  r/r    Drrhnr  ami  Full.  c.  20,  27.  and  2R.) 

THEODO'SIUS  II..  or  the  Younger,  was  the  son  of 
Arcadius,  and  licraniUon  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  He  was 
bom  on  the  10th  of  April,  401.  Hie  ikther  died  in  408  at 
Cmitantinople,  and  left  Ids  eon,  then  a  child  seven 
years  old,  at  the  head  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Tfiere  is  a 
statement  that  Arcadius  in  hia  will  made  .lezdeijerd,  king 
uf  Persia,  the  guardian  of  his  son  and  regent  of  the  em- 
pire during  his  minority.  Jornandes,  I>*  Bell.  Pers.,  i. 
2.)  This  Isolated  account  however  scarcely  deservas  credit, 
and  it  ia  a  fiiet  that  Aathemiiua»  the  pnuiBetae  pmtmio* 
lh>m  the  very  Itrtt  aMumed  the  government  of  ttie  Eeetam 
t-mpirc  in  the  name  of  the  vonne:  prince,  and  carried  it  on 
in  R  prni-iewurthy  manner  liown  to  the  venr  414,  when  he 
voluntarily  resigned  it  to  Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  Theo- 
dosiuit,  who  was  only  two  years  older  than  her  brother,  and 
had  shortly  before  received  the  title  ot  Augusta.  This 
woman  continued  to  exercise  the  ioverdgnty  in  the  name 
of  her  brother,  not  only  after  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood 
and  down  to  his  death,  hut  even  three  years  later,  until 
she  herself  died.  Durintr  tlie  early  part  of  Theodosius's 
life  Pulcheria  herself  conducted  and  ^superintended  his  edu- 
cation ;  bvit  the  prince  seemed  to  possess  no  ambition,  and 
not  to  aspire  to  the  ;;!ory  ot'  a  monarch:  he  passed  his 
whole  lite  in  a  periJetual  mfancy,  surrounded  by  women 
and  eunuchs,  and  he  idled  away  his  time  in  nunting, 
j[,  carving,  and  makiag  degMtttMnsertpli  of  sMred 
Dks.  The  whole  government  wis  carried  on  m  his 

name  ;  but  whether  it.s  acts  deserve  pr;i:-i  or  blame,  he 
can  have  no  share  in  either,  as  he  blind  i>  a  quieseed  in 
nil  that  his  sister  did.  She  also  per^ii  u 1 1  il  pim  in  a.d. 
421,  to  mariv  Eudocia  (before  her  baptism  btr  name  was 
Athenais),  tlie  daughter  of  Leontius,  an  Athenian  sophist. 
This  woman,  who  was  no  lem  distingiiished  for  her  beauty 
than  for  intelleetaal  powen,  soon  gave  Irirth  to  a  daughter, 
Eudoxia,  after  which  she  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Au- 
gusta. She  lived  with  her  husband  till  the  j  ear  4-J-},  when, 
alter  havini;  drawn  upon  herself  suspicion  of  some  im- 
proper conduct,  she  was  obliged  to  quit  the  court,  and 
withdrew  to  .Jeru.salem. 

hi  421  a  wai-  broke  out  with  Varanes,  king  of  Persia, 
which  uas  successtblly eoneluded by  Ardaburius,  a  general 
uf  Theodoaiust  and  a  peaea  was  cooduded  for  a  hundred 
years,  whieh  lasted  at  least  for  thirty.  With  this  excep- 
tion, the  loin?  reijin  of  Theodosius  was  one  of  almost  un- 
dintiirbed  peace.  It  was  only  durint:  the  la-st  years  of  his 
life  that  the  Kuropean  jiarts  of  the  emjjire  were  harassed 
by  Attila  and  his  Hum.  [AimA.j  The  Asiatic  pro-  ' 
vinces,  by  far  the  most  exteaavei  continued  to  enjoy  a 
profound  and  peimaQant  rmosa.  Theodosiia  died  on  the 
28th  of  July,  450. 

(Paulus  Diacon..  iv. :  Zonarai* ;  !$ocrate«.  Hitlor.  Ecclct., 
vii.  1,  &c.   Compare  Gibbon,  Hittory  of  the  Decline  and 


The  reign  of  Theodosius  II.  is  memorable  in  the  histcey 
of  jurisprudence  through  the  eoUcction  of  laws  that  was 
made  in  it,  and  beats  the  naaM  oC  Codex  Theodosianub. 

THEODOSIUS  ni.,  surmmed  Adnunytenus.  emperor 

of  Constantinople.  He  succeeded  Anastasius  II,  in  the 
year  a.u.  71.'>.  I)einp:  proclaimed  emperor  in  the  fleet  of 
hi.s  predecessor  near  Adraniyttiuni  in  Troas.  He  was  a 
man  of  obscure  bulh,  and  accepted  the  throne  with  reluc- 
tance. He  is  praised  for  his  imbleroished  conduct,  and 
for  the  proteetiaa  he  afforded  to  the  orthodox  foith.  He 
bed  not  enjoyed  his  elevation  ranoh  more  than  one  year, 
when  Leo  111.,  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  was  proclaimed 
emperor.  Theodosius  willingly  vvithdrew,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  toijether  with  his  son,  in  a  monastery. 
(Theophanps,  Chronoffniithta ;  Georgius  Cedremis,  Com» 
ptnidiuin  IIiKtorinrum  ;  AoTlUAi.) 

TU£()UC^1AN  CODE.  In  the  year  a.d.  429  Tbeo- 
doshiB  II.  appointed  a  eommianon  of  eight  persons,  at  the 

head  of  whom  was  Antiochus,  to  Conn  a  code  out  of  all  the 
constitutions  and  other  laws  which  hail  been  promulgated 
since  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  The  code  was 
to  be  formed  on  the  model  of  the  private  compilations  re- 
spectively called  the  Codex  Gregorianus  and  the  Codex 
Uennogenianus.  Either  nothing  was  done  by  this  com- 
m^i^on,  or,  for  some  reason,  a  renewal  of  it  was  thought 
necessary,  and  this  renewed  commission  received  its  in- 
structions in  the  year  a.u.  435.  This  second  commission 
consisted  of  sixteen  membere,  with  the  same  Antiochus  at 
its  head.  In  remodelling  their  materials  the  commit^ion 
was  empowered  to  omit  the  superfluous,  insert  the  neces- 
sary, ohaage  the  ambiguous,  and  reconcile  the  incongruous. 

The  torn  was  completed  and  promulgated  m  law  in  the 
Ea»tem  empire  in  the  yesr  a>Db  498;  ud  it  was  daelaied 
that  the  laws  enacted  nnce  the  time  of  Constantbe  shooM 
only  be  in  force  so  far  a.s  Ihcy  were  inrrT-porated  into  tliis 
code.  It  was  further  declared,  as  ii  liail  been  on  the  oc- 
casion of  naming  the  first  commission,  that  all  the  geiu  lol 
constitutions  which  were  made  by  the  emperors  of  the 
East  and  West  should  be  sent  from  the  one  to  tlie  other, 
but  thit  eaeh  of  them  should  have  Ml  power  to  adopt 
for  the  use  of  his  own  subjects,  or  to  rq  ect,  what  tiie  otMr 
sent.  The  code  was  for^vardcd  in  the  year  438  by  Theo- 
dosius to  his  son-in-law  Valenliiiian  III.,  who  connrmcd  it 
and  laid  it  before  the  Roman  senate,  by  whom  it  was 
received.  In  the  year  448  Theodosius  forwarded  to  Va- 
ientinian  other  constitutions  which  he  had  made  since  the 
completion  of  the  code,  as  circumstances  had  arisen ;  and 
these  new  eona|tttttions  ^ere  promulgated  in  the  Western 
empire  in  the  same  vear.  The  new  constitutions,  were 
mlfpd  Novellae.and  all  such  new  constitutions  which' were 
in'i  ri  I  iinu'ed  between  the  Ka.M  and  West,  and  h  fereiice 
to  tlie  code  of  Tbeodosius,  were  called  by  liie  name  iSo- 
vellae.  This  interchange  subsisted  as  long  as  the  empire 
of  the  West  continued ;  the  last  constitution  of  the  kind 
tliat  we  know  i.^  one  of  Anthemius,  who  was  contemponiy 
with  Leo  I.  in  the  Eastern  cmpiia :  it  belongs  to  the  year 
468,  and  relates  to  Bona  Vacantia. 

This  code  consists  of  sixteen  books,  which  are  divided 
into  titles,  and  the  titles  are  subdivided  into  s^'ctiuiis. 
The  arrani^cment  of  the  matter  difters  from  that  in  the 
subsequent  compilation  of  dustinian,  also  called  the  Code. 
The  code  of  Theodosius  treats  of  Jus  Privatum  in  the  fir** 
pait,  and  emedaUy  in  the  second  and  fourth  books,  both 
meludrd,  end  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth :  the  following 
books  treat  chiefly  of  .Tus  Publicum.  The  first  book  treats 
of  offices,  and  the  .sixteenth  Ixwk  treats  of  matters  per- 
taining; to  tlie  Christian  church.  The  code  of  Theodosius 
was  Hie  first  great  compiiation  of  the  kind,  and  it  was 
much  used  in  the  compilation  of  the-  code  of  .lustinian. 
It  also  forms  the  basis  of  the  code  6f  the  Ostrotroths,  called 
the  EdictomTheoderici :  it  was  incorporated  into  the  code 
of  Alaric  II.,  commonly  called  the  Breviarium,  in  aa 
abridged  form,  accompanied  by  a  continual  interpretation 
or  explanation  ;  and  it  was  used  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Lex  Homana  of  the  Burerundians,  which  is  often  incorrectly 
called  Papiani  Liber  Responsorum. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Theodoauau  code  and  of  the  N'o- 
vellae  Constitutiones  exist  in  their  genuine  state :  the  fir.st 
five  books  of  the  code  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  are 
chiefly  found  only  in  the  Breviarium.  The  exmllani 
edition  o  f  .1.  Goihofrcdus  rr,  \ols.  fob,  Lyon,  16^,  r^ 
edited  by  J.  D.  Hitter,  fob,  Leipzig.  1736-1745).  and  also 
the  edition  of  tha  Jus  Civile  Ant4(»tin>M»«u»'  l^^^- 
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have  followed  the  text  of  the  Breviariiini  for  the  first  five 
books  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth.  But  Clcnsiua  and 
Peyron  have  subMOuently  made  additions  to  the  first  Atc 
ItookM,  and  Mrttotuariv  to  the  fint ;  the  former  fiton  a 
Ifilan  M^.  of  fh«  Bfevuffun,  mnd  the  latter  fhiin  a  Tliria 
palimpsest  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  {Theodot.  Cod.  Ge- 
nuina  Pra^menhu  <^~;  W.  F.  Clossius,  Tub.,  1824,  8vo. ; 
Cod.Tfieodos.  Fruzmcnl.  inedd.,^c.,  Amad.  Peyron,  1833, 
4to.)  Hancl  has  also  added  to  the  later  books.  (Zimmem, 
Qeschichte  ili's  Rom.  Privatrechtt.) 

THBODOmON,  (rf  Eptteni,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
vendon  of  the  OM  Teettownt,  wae  an  Bbiooite.  and  lived 
in  the  formrr  part  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  He 
is  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialo«^e  with  Tryphon 
'A.D.  IGO  ,  .and  by  Ironnpus  (a.d.  177).    His  ver>ion  ap- 

{)ears  to  have  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  lumish- 
ng  Ihe  Ebionites  with  a  more  exact  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  text  tiiut  that  of  the  Septuagint,  and  one  there* 
Ibre  «Meh  would  render  them  more  service  than  the  8ep- 
tuai^  in  thdr  dispute*  with  the  Jewi.  It  agrees  almost 
exactly  with  tihe  fleptuasfint,  except  that  it  supplies  the 
deficiencies  of  that  version,  and  omits  those  parts  nl  it 
which  are  not  in  the  Hebrnw  text.  'ITieodotiou  had  tmt  a 
competent  knowlerlire  of  Hebrew.  He  has  retained  certain 
Hebrew  words  which  appear  to  have  been  in  use  among 
the  Ebionites.  Theodotjon's  version  of  Daniel  was  Mibsti- 
tuted  by  the  antient  ohurah  for  the  Septuagint  Tendon  of 
that  book. 

This  version  occitplcd  one  ooluaui  of  Oilgea%*HM^iila.' 

FOrigknes  1 

THEODO'XIS.orTIIEODOXUS.Montforfs  i.anu-  lor  a 
division  of  the  ^enu**  Nerita,  type  Theodoxu*  Lutelianm ; 
8yn.  N'Tita  fluvuiliiin,  Felix  ae  Roimy. 

THEOONIS  (OiMwK),  an  elegiao  poet  ef  Mcgua*  the 
capital  of  me  imitf  otate  of  MeiBfaris.  was  Hrlni^  et  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century  n.c. :  and  it  appeai-s  tV<nn  liis 
own  writing  that  he  lived  to  the  date  of  the  batfli-  o£  Sa- 
luriii-i,  Li  e.  4fiO.  In  one  of  tho*e  revolutions  wliuh  Ire- 
Uncntlv  occurred  in  the  small  Grecian  states,  the  democra- 
tic body  at  Megara  overpowered  the  aristocratic,  to  which 
Theognis  belot^ed.  Theognis,  who  was  then  abeent  from 
Ue  eonntrt,  loet  his  landed  property  in  this  rerolution, 
which,  with  the  n'st  of  the  Megarian  terrifor>-.  was  par- 
titioned amouiT  the  successftil  party.  It  appears  that  he 
lived  in  exile  Tlnt'C'*.  The  fragments  of  Throems 
abound  in  allusions  to  the  revolution  by  wliidi  he  bad 
■ufiered.  and  he  expresses  in  bitter  language  hi^^  complaints 
against  that  bsse  class  which  had  usurped  the  station  and 
property  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged.  He  had  else 
the  mortification  of  seeing  a  rich  rival  ^  mean  birth  pre- 
ferred to  him  by  the  parents  of  a  girl  whom  he  courted. 
Yet  he  was  in  some  mea.sure  indemnified  foi'  his  loi**  l)y 
retaining  the  affections  of  the  e:irl  alter  she  had  niurried 
hi*  ignoble  rival. 

It  appears  fl-om  his  veraes  that  he  had  been  in  Sicily, 
Sahoea,  and  Sjmrta ;  and  it  was  in  Sicily  that  he  wrote 
one  of  his  elegies  which  was  addressed  to  the  Sicilian 
Megariane,  who  were  a  colony  flrom  Ma  natlTe  state. 
There  seem";  no  rea.<!nn  to  doubt  that  his  elegies  were  com- 
posed on  various  occasions  and  on  particular  *ubjects,  and 
that  so  flir  they  resembled  the  elei^nes  Tvifwus,  Ar- 
chilochus,  and  Solon.  But  n»  these  elegies  contained  nu- 
merous general  maxims  or  lessons  for  conduct,  it  is  con- 
Jectureathat  in  the  course  of  time  nearly  everything  was 
omitted  ftom  them  which  had  a  partimlar  application, 
and  thus  the  elegies  of  Theognis  were  formed  info  that 
general  collection  of  gnomae  such  as  we  now  have  it.  con- 
Bisting  of  above  fourteen  hundred  hexameter  and  penta- 
meter verses.  It  is  observed  that  nearly  all  the  puj^ages 
in  thi«  c>)!lection  which  have  a  political  reference  are 
addressed  to  a  penon  named  Cymua,  the  son  of  Polypes. 
CrrauB  appean  to  be  a  youth  of  noble  family  for  whom 
Tfieognis  nas  a  tender  regard,  and  whom  he  exnoits  to  the 

J>racticc  of  virtue,  to  prudence  in  conduct,  and  to  the  en- 
oyment  of  life. 

The  verses  of  Theognis  contain  manv  allusions  to  the 
symposia,  or  entertainments,  of  the  Ch-eeks,  in  which  it  was 
usual,  after  the  libation  had  been  duly  performed,  for  »ome 
of  the  guests  to  sing  a  poem,  accompanied  by  the  flute. 
This  poem,  or  elegy,  was  addressed  either  to  all  the  com- 
pany, or,  as  appean  to  have  been  always  the  ca.se  with  the 
eleffies  of  Tbe(i<jni»,  it  was  adtlressed  to  a  sinirle  ])erson. 
The  fragmentii  of  Theognis  have  been  often  printed. 


They  were  first  printed  in  the  Collection  of  Gnomic  poeb 
by  Aldus,  Vemce,  1403 ;  and  they  are  contained  it 
G^aisford'B  •  Poetae  Minorca  Graeci,'  Oxford,  1814-20.  One 
of  the  lateat  and  beet  editions  is  by  F.  T»  Weleker«  Franks 
fint'on-the-Mein,  IMS.  Th«r  were  tranHalad  into 
German  verse,  with  short  notes,  by  O*  Tfandiahuni  C1SM){ 
and  also  by  W.  E.  \Vel)er  (18341. 

(Miiiler,  ///v.'-ir;/  <f  ihr  Lilrnidirf  uf  Antient  (irrrce, 
vol.  i. ;  HoiKm^nn,  Lexic.Bibiiograjth.;  Fabricius,  £i6/t«> 
theca  Grceca,  vol.  i.) 

THBOLOQY  (^loVsyta,  the  adence  whieh  nlaUe  to 
God). 

In  order  to  guard  against  any  misconception  of  theob> 
jcct  of  this  article,  it  seeniH  advisable  to  state  in  the  out- 
set that  it  is  designed  to  treat  the  s.ibjei'1  ot  tiicoluey 
purely  in  a  scientific  and  liistorical  point  of  view.  Any 
discuKsion  of  the  doctrines  of  Cluistian  theolog]r«  oT  aflj 
attampt  to  flame  a  system  of  Chriatian  theology,  wouM  be 
inconiM  with  tlM  plan  oTthia  wait. 

I.  Danitino!*  or  Tiniis. 

All  that  men  know  of  the  nature  of  God,  considered  ab- 
^obtfely.  of  the  relations  between  God  on  the  one  hand, 
and  themselves  and  other  beings  on  tlie  other,  together 
with  the  consequences  resulting  from  those  relations,  and 
the  duties  arising  out  of  those  relations :— all  this  kiiow- 
ledge  is  desciibcd  by  the  word  rdigion.  To  reduce  this 
knowledge  to  a  systematic  form,  is  the  province  of  the 
science  of  thrnlosff ;  and  the  truths  of  relitpon,  when  ar- 
ranijed  in  a  wieiititic  I'onn,  constitute  a  syttcm  nf  thftilogy. 
Theolosry  stands  to  religion  in  the  same  relation  as  ^at 
in  which  every  other  science  stands  to  its  subject :  for  in- 
liance,  natural  philosophy  to  matter,  mdapograics  to  the 
mind,  philology  to  language.  By  nuuiy  writers  the 
worda  medogf  aaxi  religion  are  uaed  as  synonymoaa 
terms;  but sudi a oaago of  them ia Inoonreet.  [Coiapere 
Rblioiox.] 

The  above  definilion  npp!ii s  to  the  word  a*  it  has  been 
understood  fur  some  centuhed ;  but  its  earlier  use  was 
somewhat  different  from  thia.  Tlie  dioKoyia  of  the  an* 
tient  Greeks  was  fiXsssefa  ««pl  niv  dtUnt,  the  phikMoptajr 
of  divine  existenoes ;  and  it  included  all  questions  relanng 
to  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  service  of  the  gods.  Aa 
relating  to  the  origin  and  mode  of  existence  of  the  gods, 
Aristotle  uses  the  verb  itoXoyiiu  .\fiiip/it/s.,  i.  'A;;  and 
Cicero  the  noun  thmlngut  {De  Xat.  Deor.,  in.  21).  In  a 
wider  sitrnitication  the  word  is  used  by  Varro  (Augua- 
tin.,  Z>«  CtviUU.  JJei^  vi.  6 ;  compare  Eusebius,  PratmnU. 
Evang.,  ir.  UOX  ^*«o  distinguisheathree  difiVrent  kinds  of 
theology :  (I)  ^»0urfv,  at/abulosum,  mythical  or  legendary); 
(,2)  ^tftfuetfr,  or  naturale  (physical,  or  relating  to  the  nature 
of  the  gods) ;  (3;  iroXtTitoD,  or  civile  (pt)hticaJ  or  popu- 
lar). Uf  these  the  first  is  the  theoloijyof  poets,  the  second 
that  of  philosophers,  tiie  third  that  of  the  people  :  or,  as 
Varro  expresses  it,  'The  fint  is  chiefly  adi^ted  to  the 
tlieatrc,  the  second  to  the  wuTeno  (m  wumjmnit  the 
third  to  tiie  etty. 

In  the  New  TManent  the  word  is  not  need.  (The  title 

of  the  Apocalypse,  in  whi(  !i  the  word  f<;ii\i.yiii.-  is  applied 
to  the  author,  is  much  iatertluui  the  book  itself.  [Apo- 
CALYi'SK.  I  The  simpler  terras  /inou  lfJgr  -^vtoiiTu;  and 
/at/A  (vtffnc)  are  those  which  approach  mu6t  nearly  to 
the  meaaiOf  of  the  word  iheologf ;  but  the  fact  beint;  that 
theokgr,  aa  a  ajnton*  la  not  taught  in  the  New  Toet»- 
ment,  there  ia  nothing  aurprising  in  the  abeenoe  of  the 
word. 

In  the  early  Chnstiau  cluuch  the  word  w;is  sometiuii's 
used  in  the  general  etymolot:i<  al  seniH>  ot  the  science 
whicn  relates  to  God  and  divine  things ;  but  we  also  find 
it  employed  at  a  very  early  period  in  a  peculiar  sense.  In 
the  controversies  respeetu^T  the  nature  of  Chriat,  the 
orthodox  party  adopted  aa  a  kind  of  motto  tiw  dogma 
of  the  Evangelist,  9ib(  t)v  &  X6yoc  (*  the  Word  *vas  God,' 
John,  i.  I'l,  and  the  meanin?  which  they  attached  to 
that  sentence  was  transferred  by  them  to  the  word 
ttioXoyia,  which  therelon',  in  this  use  of  it,  may  be  de- 
fined us  the  doctrine  concerning  the  divinity  of  tlie  Word. 
[lx>ao!>.]  It  is  in  thiii  sent*  that  the  epithet  i»Skr/9C  ia 
apoiied  to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  a  ahoit  tiaae 
tht  word  acquired  a  meaning  somewhat  more  extended, 
ana  was  used  to  deecribe  the  whole  teaching  of  the  church 
concerninsr  the  Trinity. 

Lastly,  the  modem  usage  of  tlie  word,  as  express  in 
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ttw  alov*  d«ftiiUi<m.  unui  flnt  adopted  by  Pdter  Abiiltid 

(ob.  1142).  who  drew  up  a  sv^lt  in  o(  >.c  liiila-(ic  divinity,  to 
which  he  gave  tht-  title  ol'  'Theolodu  L'liri*liaii:t.' 

I'  -liii  lid  be  remarked  that  instead  of  the  (irei'k  wciid 
theology,  the  Latiu  xiotiitUvitnty  vt  often  used  to  describe 
tlw  wimiM  ofnligion. 

H.  FomnuTioNs  OF  TUB  ScnmeiCt 

Iik«  eveiy  other  fcjentse,  theolo^  connsii  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  human  reason  to  certain  ascertained  truths. 
ThcM'  (niths  are,  as  is  plain  from  the  definition,  the  tiiilhs 
«it  relitdon.  If  therefore  the  existence  ol  Ood,  of  iittributes 
huloneriiisi  to  him,  find  nf  relations  iuhhibtiiiir  between  him 
and  men  and  other  bein|e;a  can  be  proved,  the  foundations 
of  theology  are  laid.  Now  all  mankind,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  &  flioit  iuunuflMol  mtnoiity  (if  indaod,  which  has 
often  been  doabteo.  tti«  exiitviMe  of  s  teal  aihtut  he  pos- 
sible), believe  eitlier  that  these  subjects  are  within  the 
natural  compas.s  of  human  knowledge,  or  thai  ioma  kind  of 
revelation  reipectini^  these  subjects  has  been  made  by  Ood 
to  men.  f  HaLiaioN ;  Hjjvkjuation.")  Therefore,  accord- 
ioff  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind,  theology  is  a  poinble 
lueiioot  foundod  upoa  knowledgo  derived  from  iu&um,  or 
■from  reyelatioQ,  or  nom  both  these  eouioee. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  attempts  have  heenioraetinie<i  made 
to  frame  a  . system  of  theoiotry  entirely  out  of  the  religious 
truths  which  may  be  learned  from  natural  hourecs,  thiit  i*. 
from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  from  the 
phenomena  of  the  mental  and  material  universe.  Such 
truths  oonstituto  NsUurai  Retigion,  and  form  the  mbject 
of  the  science  of  AfaAml  Tluology.  But  th«  vtet  na- 
joiitjf  of  religious  systems  are  founded  on  the  supposed 
existenee  of  a  divine  revelation  ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
itcienco  of  theology  is  generally  under^too<l  to  have  re- 
ference to  Revealed  Religion.  Moreover,  if  it  be  true 
that  a  divine  revelation  has  been  given  from  God  to  man. 
it  will  follow  that  that  revelation  cannot  poasibly  be  eontra- 
dieloiy  to  any  of  the  tniths  ot  naturs.  religion :  also  many 
naions  might  be  urged  to  show  that  such  a  revelation, 
when  completed,  would  contain  in  itself  at  least  all  the 
hnths  of  niitural  relii;ion,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the 
a!lc  ijed  re\ l  ialioiis  in  existence  claim  to  teach  everytlune 
w  hii  h  ini:.'ht  he  learned  (Vom  nature  concerning  God ;  and 
hence  the  theology  which  is  fotitnled  on  revelation  must 
include  within  itself  the  theology  which  is  founded  on 
Mtufai  teii^oii.  Wot  this  reason  the  gnmd  foundation  of 
theology  ii  ato«ny  understood  to  be  revelation,  to  which 
Tinttiral  religion  is  a  valuable  hut  not  neeevsary  au\ili,'\rv; 
and  it  has  even  been  disputi'd  whether  it  i*  an  esKeiiiial 
part  of  a  theologian's  duty  to  establish  the  consistency  be- 
tween the  doctrines  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 

Hence,  with  refereiieetothe  Chiiatika  religioti,  theology 
if  founded  eatiidy  upon  the  MiUMiicel  boMu  of  tbe  Om 
andNewTMtMwnt. 

in.  Dnnaiom  orTa*  Scntfci. 

\.  With  reference  to  its  foundation,  it  is  divided,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  ])ree<  (iing  paragrapli,  into  jVi *«<ra/ and  Re- 
i  i'.tUfl,  in  prtMitnr.  Tiie  latter  word  is  used  to  imiieate 
that  the  foundations  ol  revealed  theology  are  the  ctprestetl 
vill  of  God  ;  just  as  we  speak  of  positive  laws. 

The  tana  atsHive  thttmgjf  u  also  used  to  describe  any 
s>-stein  of  theology  whitih  leats  upon  authority,  as,  for 
example,  the  system  embodied  in  the  formularies  of  a 
piirUeuKu-  ehureh.    See  below,  under  the  head  of  Dog- 

2.  Accordiug  to  the  saethod  of  treating  the  sul^ject,  it  is 
di  V  idod  iirto  iM^itfv  IT  Mtiliea<,  «iid  4|wAMMlie 
theokwy. 

a.  Acoardiiiff  to  the  put  of  the  nl^cct  wldeh  ia  treated 

of,  it  ia  divideu  into  M^orehcu/  and  praciirnf  thpolojA'.  Of 
these  the  former  includ<» — (1)  The  anowledire  of  tl.e  dv>- 
cuments  which  contain  the  revt  lalion.  the  pniof  of  their 
authority,  and  the  explanation  of  tiieir  iui:^iuiig,  Itiat  la. 
Fjcegeltcal  Theology  ;  (2)  the  investigation,  arrangement, 
and  discussion  of  the  truth*  so  revealed^  that  is.  Systematic 
T/i''ohgy ;  (.3)  the  worldngaoiid  changes  of  religion  among 
those  wao  have  professed  it,  or  Historicai  Theology. 
Prttstietd  Theology  has  fur  its  subjects  the  duties  ol'  prac- 
tical  religion,  and  the  \arious  modes  of  enforcing  them 
on  ia«a  ;  and  with  reference  to  the  latter,  it  is  divided  into 
(Ij  Homiktics,  or  preaching :  ( 2 :  Cutcc/iaiiat,  or  teaching ; 
(8)  LifwrgiM,  or  wonbip  and  the  adaini«tiation  ot  the 


I  lacnmienti.  and  (4)  PathnU  tfteolofv,  «r  tha  ear*  ud 

I  government  of  a  church. 

IV.  Ok  DooMAfic  Theoi.oov,  or  Dooi^atics. 

Tlui  is  a  verj"  use  ful  term,  which  i«  chiefly  employed  by 
German  writers.  It  m;i.\'  be  delined  as  the  .science  of  ex- 
hibiting clearly,  and  of  tracing  to  their  resuils,  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  revelation.  It  hmmhii  more  than  the 
term  tysiematic  ikniogy.  The  pnmnco  of  the  taUar  ia 
simply  to  give  to  the  loattered  trutha  of  rtvatation  tha 
scientific  form  of  a  connected  system,  in  whatever  manner 
may  seem  most  convenient  to  the  framer  of  the  sptem ; 
but  dogmatic  Ihet  logy  aims  nf  forming  a  system  which 
shall  be  accepted  as  binding  by  a  large  body  of  religion- 
ists, and  then  views  all  religious  truth  in  the  light  of  that 
system :  it  ia  ^ematifl  theology,  with  the  idea  of  attfAonijr 
superadded. 

Thi"  may  perhaps  be  made  clearer  by  a  reference  to 
other  blanches  of  science.  The  natural  philosopher,  lor 
evamjile.  observes  cert uin  phenomena,  which  he  soon  linda 
to  havti  in  them  some  points  of  connection  or  similarity ; 
and  by  arranging  the  pnonomena  with  reference  to  those 
points,' he  has  reduced  his  knowledge  of  natui'al  pliilctfophy 
to  ft  sort  of  system.  He  may  have  been  deceived  in  hje 
observations ;  the  analogies  he  thinks  he  has  detected  may 
not  really  exist :  but  still  the  system  he  lias  framed  may 
be  for  him  a  convenient  clai-silieution  c>\  the  observed  phe- 
nomena: his  system  m  &  theurij.  But  suppose  him  to 
proceed  further,  and  to  detect  (in  his  own  opinion)  the 
real  causes  of  the  obMrved  phenomena,  and  to  ttaca  them 
to  further  results:  eoppoee  that  he  frames  a  igfatea  of 
natural  philosophy  upon  the  principles  which  he  has  thus 
detected ;  and  that  tfiis  system  is  received  by  a  number  of 
men  as  l  umishin^  a  true  explanation  of  the  observed  phe- 
nomena :  tla'U  lus  theory  has  gained  the  element  of  au- 
tkoritg,  and  it  may  be  called  a  dogmatic  theory.  The 
former  kind  of  theoiy  may  serve  as  an  iUu»ti«tion  of  what 
ia  meant  by  tyttematic  thtHttegjf;  the  latlartof  what  ia 
meant  by  ihgmtUi»  lAeoJlBfif. 

Now,  in  the  ease  of  the  ChriaHan  revelatioQ,  it  ii  a  re- 
markable fact  tl'.at  the  documents  which  contain  it  present 
no  ssstcinatie  form.  The  tr\ilhs  revealed  in  them,  con- 
side:  i-d  separately,  may  be  callid  dognmv,  liincc  they  all 
cuiilain  the  tieiat;if  oi'  authority;  but  as  they  are  not 
svstematically  arranged,  they  du  not  form  a  Kyttem  qf 
dogmatic  ikiohgjf^  Bui  to  sueh  •  mtem  they  might  be 
reduoed  by  a  penon  who  fidly  undenlood  then  in  ail  their 
bearinrrs :  and  supposing  his  (|ua!ifieations  for  the  tiwk 
complete,  hi.s  system  would  be  ;v  pcif^cl  system  uf  dog- 
matics :  alisolutely  tnie  if  the  revelation  were  a  true  one; 
and  therefuic'  absolutely  binding  on  all  who  accepted  the 
revelation  a.H  true.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  an  at- 
tempt has  been  toade  again  and  %gaia  \  maay  aystequ  of 
theology  have  been  fVamed,  each  claiming  to  g^ve  an  ex- 

fiosition  of  the  word  of  God  at  once  true  and  scientitic. 
t  is  also  a  matter  of  fact  that  these  •>'stems  liav  e  presented 
different  and  contradictory  results :  but  many  of  them  have 
been  accept e<l  as  true  by  bodies  of  Chrutiaua ;  and  tliey 
therefore  loriu.  to  those  vsbo  accept  them,  systems  of  «A*i**- 
taatic  theology:  and  ni  muiry  casee  these  systems  are  em- 
boilied  in  creeds,  or  couU'^3iun;sof  fiuth,  which  then  become 
for  aU  Ihtwe  time  the  dftgmatictt  or  pofiHvf  'Aeafayfy,  oi 
thoie  who  aeeept  them. 

It  has  vi  ry  iiatiualiv  bei  ii  iis\ial  for  person.s  adojitinir  p. 
sySfteui  ol  dosjinaticij  to  look  upon  tiieir  system  not  tnily  a^s 
probably  t.ui-.  but  as  absolutely  true  ;  and  hence  they  have 
given  io  i'  the  title  o(  orthodvjry  ■,6p&o!>0iia,  the  right  be- 
Uef),  applying  to  ever)'  other  system  the  name  oi  hrterO' 
dKtjf  (jneeMoi.  another  beUet.  i>.  than  the  right  one). 
But  it  ia  dceervtiM?  of  notice  that  there  are  lonw  aubjeohr 
ujKin  which  a  particular  opinion  tias  prevailed  so  ext.  n- 
sivel}  among  Christians,  that  the  word  on/iviori/  isajplied 
to  that  o)iinioii.  for  the  sake  oi  convenience,  liy  per&on.s 
who  do  not  intend  thereby  tu  u'tve  their  as.stul  to  the  abso- 
lute truth  of  thitt  opinion.  Such  a  use  of  the  word  is  fotfOd 
very  oonvenienl  iu  eoisiesiasticaJl  lustoiy.  [Hsbksy.] 

liluebationa  of  theae  lemwrln  are  fiirmabed  by  the  mao- 
ner  in  which  wc  commonly  speak  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
llomau  and  English  cliuri-hes,  uf  (jalvioistic  and  Arminiaii 
dngma^s.  of  the  orthodox  and  heterodox  doctiinca  leapeetr 
ing  tln'  peison  of  Ohrist. 

(Kit  (>I  D'liSiii  if/,-  T/u  l'>i;i)  sprinifs  Cnyitron  ru.'i  T/ifi- 

iogy,  OS  that  mode  of  treaUqg  the  aul^ect  ^  t«%%|iK 
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«flitch  Mme  paiticalsr  tvtiteiii  of  dogm«tic»  is  deietidcd,  ot 
■OHM  other  qntem  •ttacked. 

V.  HisTOKy  Of  Toaotooy. 

It  is  bv  no  means  intended  to  pvc  under  this  lioad  a 
sketch  i>r  tho  hi>tory  ol  ihe  Christiaa  cliuieli,  coii^idiTcnl 
-.vith  reliereiKf  t  i  th*  dcvrlopmont  and  diver-itii^  df  theo- 
logical opinioDK  within  it.  Such  a  statement  would  hf, 
properly  fipfukiii?.  a  histor)  of  tht-oloyy.  md  iiidc^-d  micIi 
»  history  at  ^eient  »  great  dendenittim  in  our  Utera- 
tuttt.  But  the  infismutkHi  which  would  be  ^iven  on  thiit 
head  will  be  found  for  the  most  pait  already  scattered 
through  this  •Cyelopiedia' in  separate  articles,  to  which 
thereloi^'  ihc  remior  J^  n  hTi.  il.  AH  lluitwill  In-  attcropted 
hcr^  iii  Jo  point  out  the  rhjir-ii-tenstic  elemi'iiu  out  of 
which  Uie  prevailuiLT  Ihoulo,^  of  different  periods  has  been 
formed.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  then,  is  to  classify 
thohe  elements. 

tti  the  widest  aenae  of  th«  word  Theotogy.  including 
both  natural  and  revealed  theology,  we  have  unong  theo- 
logian?  wlui  rojet  t  irvi  liilion  liic  systems  of  (l^i  Atheism, 
or  that  duclriiu'  coui-crnir.!;  Goil  which  rejects  his  exist- 
pncf  allagether  :  (2)  Ji-isri.  or  tlu'  nv.-ti  ui  \vhirl\  teaches 
that  God  IS  the  ('reator  ot  all  things,  but  that  having  once 
created  them  and  impressed  upon  them  certain  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  their  future  exiatince,  emaoionly  called  the 
Imc8  of  nature,  he  hu  left  them  to  the  eovemment  of 
thosf  laws,  and  concerns  lumsclf  no  mnrc  with  his  creation  ; 
or  in  other  words,  thi.i  system  aeknow  Kdiji's  the  existence 
of  Grod,  hut  denies  his  providence.  'J  Tliei'.m,  \\w  system 
which  diticrs  from  Deism  by  ackuuwledgmg  tlie  provi- 
dence of  Cf  o<l.  Tlie  systems  of  Deism  and  l*heism  suppose 
rhe  existence  of  an  Almighty  Creator,  whoie  existence  i« 
independent  of  the  univeree  (prtttettMirm  gxtrramuMhtnm); 
but  there  is  another  system  aceoroing  to  which  the  laws 
of  nature  are  in  themselves  the  eternal  self-existent  causes 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  thf  universe,  and  there  is  no 
causative  principle  external  to  nature.  This  system  takes 
two  ditferent  forms :  Malerialiirnt,  which  makes  all  the 
pthenomena  of  nature  to  result  from  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  matter  itself;  and  the  various  sliades  of  Pautheum, 
which  s^^ppose  an  intelligent  principle  Utnima  muudh  to 
be  inseparably  connected  with  everj  thing  that  exists,  and 
to  perv;id<'  the  wliole  iTcution. 

ThtiH'  )■*  auutlici-  .vvblfin  wliich  stands  aiiarl  boili  liom 
Niitmnlism  and  Revelation,  namely  Scepticism  :  the  ietid- 
ing  principle  of  which  is  that  in  metaphysical  mquiiies.  or 
in  siiort  in  all  subject.'^  which  do  not  admit  of  mntht- 
matical  demonstration,  certainty  is  unattainable,  and  con- 
sequently that  ndtber  from  nature  nor  from  a  supposed 
revelation  can  we  derive  a  sure  r(li<riou8  belief  nor  a 
rational  sj-stem  of  theology.    fScKiTu  i^sr  ] 

Tiu'se  ^^>tt•lll^  diiiTM:  notice  m  eonnexion  vvith  tli'' 
hi45tuiy  ot  theology,  iiiasniui  h  a-*  they  relate  to  the  vamc 
class  of  subjects  as  those  whi<  li  are  embraced  iu  1hcoUiE;>,  : 
and  tliey  belong  particularly  to  the  history  of  Cluistian 
theology,  inasnraeh  as  at  every  period  these  qnrtems  have 
been  brought  mote  or  Ifss  into  ctirect  collision  with  Chris- 
tianity itself.  l?ut  aeeording  to  our  more  restricted  defi- 
nition of  theology,  iis  the  science  whicli  is  founded  upon 
a  divine  revelation,  aad  more  e^pecialiy  a^  tlie  science 
which  has  for  its  subject  the  religion  of  tne  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  it  will  be  found  thftt  the  principal  varieties  in 
thedogieal  systems  have  arisen  out  uf  different  opinions 
concerning  that  revelation  itself,  either  with  reference  to 
the  degree  of  its  authority  or  to  the  mode  of  its  interpreta- 
tion. 

I.  With  reference  to  Hie  former  point,  the  niit/iDnltf  of 
t'lr  "^rnptiireif,  it  would  seem  ;in  axiom  Ihfit  e\eiv  person 
who  accepts  them  as  a  divine  revelation  must  receive  them 
wef  fiill  authority  in  matters  of  laith,  and  consequently 
that  «Teiy«nitem  of  theolttey  must  test  upon  the  aomitted 
and  unquenionidile  authority  of  the  Scriptum.  For  this 
reason  it  would  apjiear  tlmf  ail  questions  respecfini:  the 
authority  of  the  Scii;itures  are  rather  infroductoi  y  to  theo- 
logy than  a  part  of  the  sciem  e.  Hut  in  point  oi'  nu  t  dif- 
ftrent  opinions  are  held  on  this  matter  by  those  who  pro- 
fess to  receive  the  Christian  religion,  and  therefore  such 
opiniOM  «ie  considered  to  form  a  part  of  Uhiistiao  theo> 

Now  with  rcrercticp  to  thi.s  point  evciy  possible  variety 
of  theological  opuuun  may  be  included  under  the  two 
great  divMona  of  &ipr«miliira/tm  and  AHtm^ranat»- 


rahmn  ov  Ratumalism ;  the  former  word  betn^  u*ed  toi 
'  that  theology  which  rests  professedly  on  a  special,  wper. 
natural  reveuition  from  God,  and  the  latter  for  that  Vtrtea 
which  rejects  all  that  is  supernatural  in  such  a  revetatioa. 
The  terms  Rationalism  and  Natural  Theology,  though 
ctymologically  meaning  the  same  thing,  arc  emploved  to 
describe  different  theological  systems.  Huti\  make  th« 
foundations  of  theology  to  rest  upon  tlie  kiiowiedgt:  cod- 
ceming  God  which  may  l>e  learned  by  mere  natural  mean^. 
but  in  natural  theology  the  idea  of  a  revelation  i»  not  ere?, 
entertained,  while  raBonalism  <in  the  modem  eeaae  of  tk 
word)  professes  to  re|^ard  the  Scriptures  as  paeeeased  of 
some  degree  crif  authority,  and  indeed  as  upon  the  whok 
containing  in  SMiie  fcim  or  other  the  eleuenta  of  xeiigiee* 
truth. 

The  great  question  ijeiweeu  sujuHnaluralism  and  ratioii- 
alism  relates  to  the  inspiratiuu  ot  the  Scripturcat.  Tht 
adherents  of  the  former  s^irtrai,  tilough  they  differ  reqtect- 
ing  the  mode  in  which  suMRUdwal  information  wasceo- 
veyed  to  the  minds  of  tne  saovd  writers,  agree  in  the 
great  principle  that  they  did  receive  such  inlbrmation  a? 
to  preserve  tiieni  fn»ni  all  trrur  ai  llic  statement  of  reh- 
eious  truth.  l<atirMnali>t-s,  on  the  other  hand,  cither  njut 
the  dogma  of  inspiration  altogether,  or  understand  by 
nothing  more  than  that  brthe  ordinary  providence  of  GoJ 
the  naiuual  faculties  of  the  writeis  were  btought  into  tiie 
best  state  for  exercise  while  they  wer«  composing  the 
Seriutuie-.  Generally  speaking,  the  nvliun.ilist.s  ;tdir.i!  tht 
Wiiter-.  ot  the  Scriptures  to  have  had  better  means  of  ir.for- 
matiun  on  the  svilijeets  they  wro.e  about  thiiii  ati)  dlher 

f^ersons  could  acquire;  and  therefore,  wiuie  reserving t.- 
hemselves  the  liberty  of  choosing  what  they  will  belit^.c 
and  what  they  will  disbelieve,  thejr  upon  the  whole  acorpt 
the  facts  and  opinions  contained  in  the  Scriptnres  as  t&r 
bn-is  of  their  theology.  [Rkvf.i.ation.] 

There  is  also  a  dift'ercnce  between  supernatural :>:u  »rd 
ratioimll-in  respecting  the  mode  of  interpreting  the  S*  na- 
tures :  the  former  holding  that  the  aid  uf  the  Sptnl »» 
vouchsafed  to  the  humble  inquirer  into  religious  trutti 
the  latter  denying  the  existence  of  any  other  meam  of 
understanding 'the  Scriptures  than  the  nattml  powei*« 
the  human  mind. 

Some  of  the  many  forms  which  rationalism  has  aawnn: 
durini^  the  last  eenltuy  nre  .'.Imost  indislins;ui.sJi,i.blc  fiuC 
!«onic  of  the  fuims  uf  natuiaiiMii.  [liAiiuNAi^isM.] 

2.  Supposing  Uie  Scripture  to  be  received  as  strictl;.  i 
di\inp  revelation,  the  tpicstions  arise: — By  whom,  and  -r- 
.\liat  [>ruK'iples,  are  they  to  be  interpreted  ? 

The  opposite  cminionson  tJiis  pomt  may  be  called  the 
Prattttant  and  GithoUe,  or  the  oibtieat  aiid  pnnittre 
tems  of  theology.  The  fundamental  princ  iple  ot  the  Prt- 
testant  or  bil)lical  system  is  that  the  Scnplure^  .ire  to  N 
interpreted  by  e.ich  iiuli\ulual  re;uler  neconiiiic  to  -U 
onfiuary  laws  by  which  the  meaning  of  any  other  book  i- 
asi  ertained;  while  the  Catholic  or  positive  system  supp*>-  < 
tlic  existence  of  a  positive  mode  of  interpretation,  handei 
down  by  a  tradition  In  the  visible  ehnren  thtmigh  all  %tet 
of  Christiaf.ity,  and  I'lriniiic  in  iV.ct  ;i  systoni  uf  iJcurc^AUv 
theoloey,  from  which  no  individual  is  at  libeii\  tn  diff.?: 
upon  '.tie  evidence  derived  from  his  own  rotareii.  Th' 
Proiestant  theology  may  be  supranaUuartstic  or  ratior- 
alistic,  according  as  it  admits  or  rejects  fte  dogma  of  thr 
divine  assistance  granted  to  the  in^ner ;  and  it  aits 
branches  out  into  two  gnat  divisions,  which  nmybe  calkd 
napultw  and  critical  theolog) .  The  popular  theolog}  pie- 
lessps  to  be  derived  from  the  obvious  meaning  of  the'ietier 
of  ?x-'ljMure.  without  any  external  aid  :  the  critical  the. - 
j  is  l)'..sed  upon  the  principle  that,  although  Gtxl  ha 
grHuted  to  every  humble  and  diligent  inquirer  the  powe: 
of  learning  from  the  Bible  itself  all  reHgiou*  truth  wln^h 
it  may  be  necemary  for  his  safety  thai  ho  sliould  kno", 
yet  that  there  is  a  body  (rf  religious  triith  in  the  Bitik 
wMeh  can  onlybedlaeovered  by  applying  to  its  interprets* 
tion  all  the  resources  of  human  leamini,'  and  of  crTic*: 
in  vest  i  cation,  and  therefore  that  these  means  must  be  es»- 
])Kn  >>d  in  order  to  the  eoDitniction  of  a  complete  «yatcn«€ 
theology. 

One  important  difference  between  tin-  Protestant  bsA 
Oatholio  mtciM  ia  to  the  use  they  make  of  the  bo^jr  •( 
historical  tesKmony  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  Catholip  s^'.stetn  esteems  i1  the  pri%i1ece  of  the  trns 
church  to  be  the  certain  possessor  and  the  authorised  ex- 
positor Of  lelifioui  trath.  In  many  of  the  antiaitGliiB* 
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Uan  wntera  it  recognues  members  of  the  true  church  and 
•uthoaiMd  tMchert  in  it;  and  therefore  it  ngarcU  the 
dnetrines  twipM  in  their  ivritin|(B  u  the  true  doctrines  of 

Christ.  The  obvious  diflicully  pre?<>ntcd  hy  the  difffrent 
opinions  of  various  wnters  is  romovtd  in  various  way*. 
\  intent  of  Linns  ha*  stated  the  l.'atholii-  di)[;ma  in  the 
foilowmg  form : — '  That  which  has  been  held  always,  every- 
where, and  by  all,  is  tnie.*  {Qtuxi semper,  quod  ubiqw,  &c.) 
But  who  are  the  all  f  All  the  orthodox :  and  it  is  the 
province  of  the  church  to  determine  who  are  orthodox 
and  who  are  heretics;  and  if  the  deeiaion  of  the  church 
on  this  point  be  dout^fVil,  the  appeal  lies  Krat  to  its  autho- 
rised tL-achers  individually,  and  then  to  their  rollective 
voice  as  civen  in  the  decrees  of  a  ccicra!  council. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Protestant  system  recognises  in 
the  early  ChnsUan  writers  notliing  more  than  persons  of 
various  degrees  of  ability  and  information,  whose  state- 
ments and  opinions  aia  to  be  ncoepted  or  rqected  entirely 
upon  the  gronnds  of  oidittaiy  eritienm,  and  neither  their 
trn-hincrs  nor  those  of  any  other  person  whatever  are 
ailtj\ved  to  have  any  authority  beyond  that  due  to  their 
intrinsic  worth  and  to  their  agreement  with  Scripture. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture is  an  impoKant  point  of  difference  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  ana  Protestant  systems.  The  former  rests  upon 
the  authoiity  of  those  books  which  have  been  declared 
canonical  by  the  voice  of  the  church  as  expressed  in  gene- 
ral councils ;  the  latter  looks  to  historical  and  critical  evi- 
dence to  determine  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  books  of  Scripture,  and  then  it  finds  the  evidence  of 
their  inspiration,  and  consequently  of  their  authority,  in 
the  italemcnts  and  claims  of  the  writers  themselves,  which 
rest  not  merely  on  the  establisbe<i  honesty  of  the  writers, 
hut  chiefly  on  the  attestation  of  the  miracles  they  wionghl. 
[Canon  :  Mir.\ci.ks.] 

3.  Another  mode  of  interpretation  leads  to  the  systems 
if  theology  which  are  embraced  under  tlie  name  of  inys- 
lieitm,  the  great  principle  of  which  is,  that  within  the 
mind  of  the  true  believer  there  exists  a  sense  of  truth 
which  will  always  lead  him  to  a  surer  and  higher  know- 
led^  of  rehgioii  than  he  could  ever  gain  ih>m  liis  own 
criticri  inquiries  or  from  the  teaching  of  other  men. 
[Gnostics  ;  Mvstics.] 

4.  To  trace  the  relation  of  one  set  of  truths  to  another, 
and  to  show  thi-  roiui  idi'ni  e  of  the  siinie  truths  when 
proved  bv  different  trains  of  reasoiiiiiir,  is  one  ot  the  high- 
est obieos  of  true  ptuJosOplif:  and,  on  the  other  hand, "an 
unwillingness  to  renounce  a  ehetiahed  belief  when  it  is 
found  opposed  to  a  newtr  discovered  truth,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  tendencies  of  the  human  mind.  Hence  have 
arisen  numerous  theological  systems  according  as  men 
h.ive  hroupiit  the  tenets  of  Judaism,  the  systems  of  heathen 
rehgion,  and  the  reasonings  of  philosophy,  into  comparison 
with  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament.  From  the  first 
of  these  processes  arose  the  Judaizing  sect^  of  the  first  two 
or  three  centuries,  from  the  second  many  of  the  early- 
heresies,  snch  as  Manichseism  [Herbtics;  Manhxkbsj, 
and  from  the  third  the  theology  of  the  New  Pkloidfts  and 
others  of  the  early  .Mexandrian  aehool,  and  that  of  the 
schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages. 

r>,  Re-uUs  the  cla.ssification,  which  we  have  thus  at- 
tempted, of  systems  of  theology,  according  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  they  rest,  there  i-*  another 
important  division  of  tliem  according  to  tlieir  actual  dif- 
ferences of  doctrine.  On  this  subject,  Ibr  the  reasons  above 
stated,  Iherfader  is  referred  to  the  several  articles  in  whirh 
an  account  is  given  of  the  tenet.s  and  lurtory  of  the  prin- 
cipal doctrinal  sects. 

It  only  remains  to  give  a  slight  sketch  uf  the  iufiuenLe  uf 
these  dicerent  systems  in  the  rastory  of  Christianity.  At  the 
I  rise  of  Christianity  the  popular  biblical  system  was  that 
which  naturally  prevailed,  with  a  partial  intermixture  of  the 
pO$Hivi!  system,  arising  out  of  the  great  deference  always 
paid  to  tne  first  teachers  of  a  new  religion  by  their  din- 
ciples,  and  more  especia'lv  out  of  the  authority  with  which 
the  apostles  were  invested.  The  novelty  and  simplirity  of 
"he  religion  impressed  its  truths  c'eariy  on  t'nc  uuimIs  of 
•lie  fiibt  believers,  who  had  no  historical  difficulties  to 
^olve,  no  contending  sects  to  decide  between,  and  no 
leisure  to  speculate  on  the  ultimate  oonsequenees  of  the 
doctrines  they  received,  or  on  their  relations  to  other  sup- 
]insed  Irutlis.  If  a  difRoulty  arose,  their  teachers  were  at 
iiiind  tu  solve  it.    And  accordingly  the  iangxiatce  ol  the  I 
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apostolic  epistles  invites  the  believers  to  examine  the  truth 
for  themselves  and  to  mcmv*  it  in  its  amplicitjr,  though  it 
alw  gives  Mnts  of  the  existenoe  of  a  consistent  vftttm  ot 

truth,  and  claims  on  the  part  of  the  apostles  to  he  the 
teachers  of  that  .sy^tem.  But  they  did  not  teach  it  a.f  a 
tyttem,  and  it  is  only  in  the  later  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  writings  of  John  and  some  of  those  of  Haul,  that 
any  tendency  to  reduce  Christian  truth  to  a  system  bfr< 
comes  apparent.  The  degree  of  freedom  thus  kft  to  tie> 
lievers  was  abundantly  used,  and  before  the  doee  of  the 
apostolic  age  different  opinions  had  sprung  up,  exempli- 
iying  nearly  all  the  principles  above  described.  [Herbtics.] 
To  restore  unity  to  the  church,  and  especially  to  settle  tlie 
orthodox  doctrine  respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  was  the 
object  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  the  creed  of  w  hich  we 
find  the  first  appearance  of  a  system  of  positive  theology. 
[Nicsi  CoimciL  of;  Nicbnk  Crbbd.]  The  inmediSto 
eomequMice  of  this  Council  however  was  to  cnsperste 
the  veiy  oontroveny  which  it  proftaed  to  settle,  and 
whicli  continued  to  rage  during  the  following  centuries. 
[Aia.\Ns  ;  N'kstoiuans  ;  Theodorbtus.]  These  and  other 
controversies  led  to  the  frequent  meeting  of  councils  [CEcu- 
MENiCAL  Councils],  and  to  the  settlement  of  the  canon  of 
Scripture  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  [GaNOlf} ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  episcopal  aystem  became  more 
and  more  firmly  establidied;  and  fWiin  all  these  causes 
theology  acquired  more  and  more  the  form  of  a  positive 
system,  the  most  complete  development  of  which  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Greek  and  Roman  cfaundiea.  [Cavsouc 
Chcrch  ;  Ghekk  CnirRCH,] 

The  positive  .system  evidently  leaves  little  liberty  to  the 
speculations  of  an  active  mind,  or  to  the  practice  of  scru- 
pulous or  turbulent  individuals.  Those  of  the  former  class 
sought  for  satisfaction  in  the  scholastic  philosophy ;  those 
of  the  latter  made  repeated  attacla  on  the  ruling  system, 
^^■hich  at  last  produced  the  Reformation  in  G-ermsny  and 
England.  The  scholastic  philosoj)hy  w  iis  at  its  height  fioiA 
the  llth  century  to  the  14th.  It  was  lor  the  mo.st  part  a 
revival  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  The  schoolmen 
were  in  profession  firm  believers  of  the  Catholic  doctrine* 
and  generally  succeeded  in  gaining  nUher  praise  than 
cennire  from  the  rulers  of  the  ehureh.  Bbt  within  the 
liiuits  thus  prescrihcd  for  them  they  pushed  the  application 
of  tlu  ir  jihilosophy  to  theology  to  the  utmost  extent,  and 
occujiied  theinseUes  c^lH■cially  with  the  most  subtle  ques- 
tions on  the  nature  of  God  and  angels,  and  on  points  of 
ca>ui~l  r\. 

The  Heforroation  was  far  from  abolishing  the  posittvo 
system  in  Protestant  countries.  To  hold  their  ground 
against  the  power  of  the  church  of  Kome,  the  reformed 
churches  strove  to  make  for  themselves  a  visible  and  uni- 
ted constit\itiou,  and  lor  this  purpose  they  adopted  symbols 
of  faith  and  worship,  which  constituted  for  tnera  respect- 
ively bodies  of  jKisitive  theology.  Tlie  various  dissenters 
from  these  reformed  churches,  though  generally  leaving 
them  on  the  ground  that  their  theology  was  not  purely 
Protestant,  sUfl  preserved  mo^  that  was  positive  in  their 
theology,  either  by  a  tacit  consent  or  by  a  Ibrmal  confes- 
sion of  faith.  And  thus  it  has  happenen  that,  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  theolotrv'  is  far  less  a  system  baaed  upon  and  con- 
tinuing io  challenge  scientific hiqiiby,  thinthe  ozpositioa 
of  a  body  of  positive  law. 

Still  there  have  always  arisen  individuals  and  parties 
who  have  claimed  for  themselves  the  utmost  latitude  of 
that  right  of  private  judgment  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
Protestant  principle.  Since  the  Reformation  there  has 
always  existed,  especially  in  England,  a  large  amount  of 
biblical  theology,  which  nas  been  chiefly  of  the  popular 
Bchoo'.but  which,  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  has 
continually  gained  more  and  more  of  the  critical  element, 
both  here,  and  still  more  in  Germany :  and  it  may  be  now 
Bnfely  affirmed,  that  vith  an  admixture  of  the  mysticaJ 
theology,  the  adherents  of  which  liave  always  formed  a 
cunsidemble  minority  among  Chiistians,  the  prevailing 
theological  systems  <Mth«  pcMeUt  day  are  the  eatkolw  and 
the  critical. 

It  w oiiiil  be  ini|)os>il)le  within  the  limits  of  this  atticle 
to  irivc  a  list  of  even  the  iiest  wriiers  on  theology.  The 
foHuwini;  arc  taken  at  random  as  among  the  best,  and  as 
directing  to  other  souroes  of  information.  Ihe  '  Institutes' 
of  Calvin ;  the  works  of  Tiirretin,  Maestiieht,  PIctet,  Dod- 
drid^e.  Bishop  W.ntson,  Richard  Watson,  Dwight,  Emesti. 
Uertholdt,  Schleiertuacher.  Bretachneider,  NiLzsch,  and 
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dhir  (tc«Dt  <3cnnan  writera,  tixmng  which  may  be  e«pe- 
wllr  aMntioacd.  M  iKTinr  been  used  in  the  ooniKMition 
of  m  ii1ie1«,  Halui'h  IMmek  de$  CkritUkhm  Glau- 

benit.  Leipzig,  1828. 

THF-OSi,  an  eminent  Greek  painter,  wtio  wm  •  mttye 
of  Samos,  and  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Philip 
and  Alexander  ol'  Macedonia.  He  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  first  mitslers  ol"  his  ape,  on  account  of  his  powers  of 
invention  and  the  eracefuineaii  of  hia  execution.  (Quinc- 
tilian,  xii.  10,  6.)  We  Icnow  the  subjects  of  only  a  few  of 
W»  woilu,  Irat  ths «s«eution  it apoken  <rf  in auch aman- 
ncr  itmt  the  ezaellesec  ct  Dm  sMct  cannot  be  donbted. 
Pliny  (Httt.  Nat.,  xxxv.  40,  ^  40)  mentions  t«o  of  them, 
the  one  representing  Orestes  in  tlie  act  of  killintj  his  mo- 
tlii  r  compare  Phitarch,  Dr  Audtendi*  Port.,  p.  18,  ed. 
Frankf.),  Mid  the  other  Tharayris  playini;  the  cithara.  A 
dMcription  of  a  iplendid  painting  by  Theon  representing 
ft  jroathful  waitior*  wbo,  animated  bjr  a  martiai  »piht  and 
eaicer  tofif^ht,  is  tiMteiring  to  meet  the  enemy,  is  pven  by 
Aclian  {I'ar.  Hi.it..  ii.  44). 

TIIEOX.  AKLIUSI,  a  rhetorician  and  grammarian  of 
Alt  \ viiiilri;i,  V,  liii,  .'.ixordinn  (o  some  critics,  lived  about 
A.D.  500,  but,  according  to  a  more  probable  opinion,  about 
A.D.315.  According  to  Suidas  he  wrote  a  conimcatary  on 
XcnOpteOt  on  the  orations  of  Demoathentis  and  Isocrates, 
a  WOK  on  itietoric,  one  on  the  i^tructure  of  language,  Pro- 
gjmnasmata,  and  several  other  books.  With  the  exeei^ition 
of  the  Progymnasmata  (wpoyv/tvaefiara),  or  practical  ndee 
on  rhetoric,  derived  from  the  examples  of  tne  best  Greek 
orators,  there  is  no  work  extant  tii.-xt  can  be  ascribed  to  him 
with  certainty.  Theon's  Prorvmnasniata  excel  those  of  Aph- 
thonins  in  elegance,  precision,  ^iid  citarness,  and  were,  like 
thoae  of  Aphuionina,  long  used  as  a  text-book  in  s(  hools. 
The  finfc  editioa  avpeaied  at  Rome.  15ao»  4U). ;  that  of 
D.  HeHnhis  at  Leyoen,  102S,  8to.  Sebeifor'a  edition,  Up- 
lalB,  !n7()  nnd  IfiflO,  is  incorrect.  Tlie  best  edition  of  the 
text,  riccurap&nied  by  Greek  scholia,  is  in  Wall's  *  Khetores 
'rraei  I.'  vol.  i.,  p,  145-'2C2. 

Kuster  ^on  Suidas,  u.,  p.  1B2;  a^cnbeH  to  Thcun  al»o  the 
ilill  aslant  scholia  on  Aratus,  ApoUonius  Rhoditis,  Lyco- 
phravt  and  Theocritua.  The  ntn-aXmi  tvwm  which  are 
ooQtained  in  Aldut'W  and  Ciqacaua'a  eoHeetions  of  epistles, 
are  likewise  attributed  bv  some  wiiteiB  to  Theon,  while 
others  assign  them  to  Lioanius  or  Proclua.  A  separate 
edition  of  them  appeared  at  Leyden,  1614,  12mo. 

(A.  Westermami,  (Ifsrhirhtp  <l.t>r  Gnrch.  lirr'-tltxamkeit, 
p.  230,  &c.} 

THEON.  Theon.  the  Klder,  of  Smyrna,  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Ptolemy  (who  cites  one  of  hia  observations), 
but  a  Uttle  older.  Ineon,  t  be  Younger,  of  Alexandria,  the 
eomnientatOT  on  Ptolemy,  and  fkther  of  Hypotia.  lived  in 

the  !atter  half  of  the  fourth  cpntun,'. 

Of  Theon  the  Klder,  or  Theoti  of  Smyrna,  we  know  no- 
tiiini;  but  that  he  was  a  follower  of  Plato,  and  hii.s  h  it  a 
work  entitled  ruv  vani  fiaQiffiaruci^v  xpl^'f^i'V  (H'  ^'tf  ^oii 
HXamvoc  d^yvmfiy,  or.  on  the  parts  of  mathematics  which 
are  useful  towaida  a  knowledge  of  Plato.  Other  works 
have  been  mentioned  written  by  some  Theon  (there  are 
many  of  this  name),  but  they  are  lost.  This  work  con- 
sisted of  four  parts,  treating  on  arithmetic,  mu.sic,  astro- 
nomy, and  the  harmony  of  the  imivei>e  i Vmu"  ri(c  Iv  xi'Mr^y 
d  Vrr.  Lat..  Paris,  Jto,  1(^4  piihlis.hed 
the  fir>t  two  of  these  ])ar1s,  or  what  he  found  ol  them, 
tVom  a  manuacnpt  wluch  came  from  I>e  Thou's  hbrarv  ; 
together  with  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  firagmeni  of  the 
tbinl,  from  the  King**  library.  Imac  VosnasamB«d  2k>uil- 
Tand  that  the  tidid  part  was  to  be  ibnnd  in  the  Ambrosian 
library  at  Milan,  but  it  ha.s  never  appeared.  Professoi- 
deGelder,  oi  Leyden,  has  recently  v.Gr.  Lat.,  8vo.,  Levden, 
1827 1  ])ubiish«d  the  arithmetie,  wi^  aniple  notas  and  dis- 
sertations. 

Of  the  private  life  of  fheon  the  Younger  (who  vna  also 
a  Piatonist)  we  know  oothingt  nccept  that  he  profeased  the 
ancient  he^en  doctrines,  wmcdilefl  to  the  memonble  fUe 

of  Ills  daughter  Hypatia  (aj».  415),acrin«  which  will  excite 
thsgust  and  indii;nation  to  the  end  of  time.  The  words  of 
the  ecclesiastical  .historian  Socrates,  from  Wells's  fitinsl;!- 
lion  (1709)  of  the  l.utiu  ot  Valcsius  <  Henry  of  VaJois  ?,  are 
as  follows;  and  hi>  Miniile  manm-i  of  iiariating,  iu  all  its 
enomuty.  a  circumstance  which  it  was  so  much  the  inte- 
rest of  his  party  to  coneaal,  or  at  least  to  soHen,  might 
have  been  a  leaaon  to  his  snaoeasoca  in  the  task  of  writmg 
hhtorji  *  There  waa  a  woeMA  at  Alamndria  by  name 


Hypalia.  She  was  daughter  to  Theon  tlie  philo&ophrr. 
She  had  arrived  to  so  enunent  a  degree  of  learning  \imt 
the  excelled  all  the  philosophers  of  her  own  times,  and 
sa»xeded  in  that  Platonic  school  derived  from  Plotiau^ 
and  expounded  all  the  precepts  of  philosophy  to  those  who 
would  near  her.  Wherefore,  all  persons  wiio  \vi.re  ^Unii 
oils  about  philosophy  Hocked  to  her  Irom  all  jiarts.  l'\ 
reason  of  that  eminent  contidence  ami  reariine.vs  of  exprc-- 
sion  wherewith  she  had  accomplished  herself  by  her  learn- 
ing, she  addi-Ciiscd  frequently  even  to  the  magistmtea  wtik 
a  smgular  modeaty.  Nor  waa  ahe  aahaaud  of  appearint 
in  a  public  aaaembly  of  men,  for  all  persons  revered  and 

admired  her  for  her  exiniioie-  m  i  '  -^ty.  F.nvy  armed  it- 
sell'  against  this  woman  at  tiiiil  iina-.  For.  because  she 
had  frequent  conferences  with  Orcstc-S,'  the  j>reUct  of 
Alexaiidna,  'fortius  reason  a  calumny  was  UamcU  agaiam 
her  among  the  ChriaHan  populace,  as  if  she  hindered 
Orestes  from  eomtng  to  a  reeoncilialion  with  the  bishop. 
Certain  persons  therefore,  of  fleree  and  over-hot  minds,  who 
were  headed  by  one  Peter,  a  reader,  conspired  against  the 
woman,  and  observed  her  returning  home  from  some  plare : 
and  havinsr  pulled  her  out  of  her  chaiiot,  tlu-y  liraijgfd 
her  to  the  <  hurch  named  Ca>sareum,  where  ihvy  ^tjiiiped 
her  and  murdered  her  with  shells,'  or  broken  crocker)  . 
'  And  when  they  had  torn  her  piecemeal,  they  carried  all 
her  members  to  a  place  called  ( 'inaron  and  consumed 
thsm  with  fire.  This  fact  brought  no  small  disgrace 
npon  Cyrillus,'  the  bishop  [Cykil],  *and  the  Alexan- 
drian church.'  Damascius  (the  author  of  the  Life  oi 
Isidore,  in  Photiu«>  says,  that  Ilypatia  was  the  wife  oi 
this  Isidore,  and  th.nl  ('v:iUus  wp.s  the  iustiijator  of  tlie 
nuirdeiers.  Some  ])art  iculiua  are  added  in  Suidaji  0*iran«,i, 
who  states  tliat  Hypatia  was  beautiful,  and  adds  an  anec- 
dote which  it  is  not  de*trable  to  repeat,  but  which,  if  true, 
entitles  her  to  be  adled  the  most  singularly  straight-for- 
ward of  women.  He  says  she  wrote  commentaries  im  t)i<v 
phantus,  and  the  Conies  of  ApoUonius,  and  also  an  astro- 
nomical canon.  A  fuller  account  of  her  may  be  foundin 
Menage's  *  Lives  of  ihe  Female  Philosophers.' 

Theon  of  Alexandria  is  known  as  the  commentator  of 
Ptolemy  and  the  editor  of  Euclid.  There  is  a  commentary 
on  Aratus  which  is  said  to  have  been  his,  but  Grotiut.  i?- 
of  opinion  that  it  is  the  work  of  several  hands,  for  which 
he  gives  good  reasons.  The  whole  of  the  conunentar}-  on 
the  Syiitaxi>  is  preserved,  except  one  or  two  books.  A 
full  account  oi  it  is  sriven  in  Delainbre'*  Historj-  of  Antier.t 
A-.tronomy,  who  observes  that  it  helps  but  little  in  the 
undentanding  of  the  Syntaxis,  and  gives  none  of  that 
additional  informatioil  winch  is  usually  expected  from  a 
commeatalor.  This  commentaiy  was  fir^t  printed  in 
Greek,  in  the  Basle  edition  of  Ptolemy  (1538).  [Ststsm. 
Pior.KM\ir  ]  .T.  Haptist  Porta  published  two  hooks  onW 
;Luliii,  i\apk»,  finl  book  158H,  tirst  and  secoiul  1005  , 
and  Halma  eave  .in  edition  of  these  >nnie  !>ooks  Or  - 
and  French.  Paris,  1821,  2  vols.  4to.;.  Besides  the  com- 
mentary, we  have  the  Kav6vi(  Tpoj^opait  Of  *****"**^  (ablcs, 
described  by  Delambre  from  the  manuaeripU  and  aincc 
published  by  Halma  (Oreek  and  TVench,  Pans,  18SQ-23.  2 
vols,  4to.).  They  contain  a  description  of  the  modes  of 
astnmoiuiciil  calculation  in  use  at  the  time. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  I'f  Theon  as  a  commentator  on 
Euclid,  a  character  whieh  some  still  persist  in  Solving  him. 
The  fact  i.H,  that  'nieoii.  as  he  himself  infoniis  u,s  in  the 
coiiimentarv-  on  Ptolemv,  gave  an  edition  of  Euclid,  with 
heri'  and  there  an  adoitiooal  proposition.  [GxoMBntY, 
p.  I'm.]  Soma  mmiMcripts  of  Euclid  call  this  a  com- 
mentarv.  and  our  ftthen  m  the  middle  agej>  got  the  notion 
Ihat  lU  ffif  demonstrations  were  rommentarics  ^  ij  plied 
bv'  Theon,  only  the  enunciations  oi  the  propositions  beinc 
Euclid's.  For  instant  e,  in  ihe  foho  of  \'>Hi  >^tephens^,  iti 
which  the  propositions  arc  given  twice,  namely,  Adelani  s 
translation  (called  Campanus's)  from  the  Araliie,  andZan* 
berti's,  from  the  Cheek*  in  this  work  the  enundationa  are 
headed  Budget  e»  Campano  and  Buetideves  Zawiberto,  but 
the  demonstrations  are  headed  Campunut  and  Theon  tj 
Zamberto.  Aeain,  in  '  1  quindici  Ijbri  dcgli  Eleraenti  di 
F.itclide,  di  Greco  trailolti  \:\  LiiiiruaThoscana,'  Home,  l.>4o, 
we  tind  nothing  but  lli--  tviuneiations  of  the  proposilioiii. 
The  editor  has  kept  his  word,  and  given  all  he  believed  to 
be  Euclid's :  had  he  meant  to  cive  demonstrations,  his 
title  would  have  been  *  Euclid,  wish  liieoii's Commentary.' 
Many  editi<Mia  profeasin^  to  give  Euclid  in  Greek  and 
lAtin  have  the  enuneiaUont  only  in  Greek,  a  nccea&ary 
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wtrning  to  a  peison  who  wishis  ti)  buy  Euclid  in  11k-  oii- 
Ipnal.  Hence  arista  tbe  perlinacious  continuance  of  the 
iU8«rtion  that  Theon  commented  Euclid :  so  late  as  the 
article 'Tb«on '  in  the  'Biographic  Univentclle,'  wc  find 
thia  statement  made;  nd  even  more,  namely,  that  the 
commentary  by  Theon  was  published  at  the  end  of  the 
Basle  edition  of  1533.  in  Greek,  that  it  waa  traralated  into 
Latin  li_v  Coiuniaiuli  and  has  been  often  rei"mli!ishfil. 
Any  ont  who  looks  jiitu  the  Ba.s!c  edition  will  see  tliat  thu 
commentary  at  the  end  is  by  Pmclus,  not  by  Theoii. 

Robot  8im»on,  and  other  editors  who  alter  according;  to 
their  own  ideas  of  perfection,  and  then  swear  that  they 
hav*  restored  Euclid,  dwajm  lajr  the  blame  of  the  nip^ 
poted  alterations  upon  'Hieon :  8iTii9on% phrase  is,  'Tlieoii, 
nr  some  unskilful  cMinmentator.'  There  is  no  leason  to 
supjjusi:  that  Theon  altered  Euelid  :  all  that  is  known  is, 
that  he  added  oci-a.sionally,  and,  it  ^ve  look  at  thow  addi- 
tions which  it  is  certain  he  made,  judiciously. 

THBO'PHANES,  a  native  of  Mitylenc,  was  a  conleni- 

Knty  and  Ciieod  of  IVnnper  the  Great.  During  the  war 
tween  Rome  and  Mithriaates,  when  the  Mifylemeans 

suj)poi1ed  till-  kinc  and  drhvcred  np  to  him  the  Itonian 
jfencral  Maniiis  Aquiliui*,  Theophane*,  wlio  reluaed  tu  take 
any  part  in  the  revolt,  was  expelled,  and  went  to  the  camp 
nfSuila.  cVcllcius  Pat.,  ii.  18.)  In  Italy  Theophanes  be- 
c.nie  acquainted  withPompev,  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
«hi]»  witli  him,  and  hencefintfi  accompanied  him  in  all  his 
etpeditiona.  After  the  termiaatiaB  of  the  war  againat  Mi- 
thndates,  Theophanes  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  ex- 
ploits of  his  friend.  His  history,  which  is  now  lost,  appeara 
to  have  been  a  work  ot  no  mean  onler,  for  Strabo  calls 
Theophanes  the  most  dislinyuished  Greek  of  his  a:;e.  Al- 
thoui^h  he  is  not  charged  with  having  sacrificed  the 
tnith.  yet  he  was  undoubtedly  anxious  to  wipe  off  any  stain 
that  was  attached  to  the  family  of  his  friend.  Pompev  is 
said  to  have  been  &o  delighted' with  the  peribrmance,  that 
he  procured  The()])hane8  the  ii;7ht*  if  a  Roman  citizen. 
(  Cicero,  Pro  Archia,  10.)  Although  Theoj)hanes  hatl  been 
exiled  from  Mitylene,  he  bore  no  grudge  against  hi* 
country,  and  on'  the  return  of  Pomoey  fivm  Asia  he 
availed  himself  of  his  influence  with  tlie  coiMjucror,  and 
induced  him  to  restore  to  the  Lesbians  their  liberty  and 
the  privilege*  of  which  they  had  been  depived  for  having' 
supported  the  king  of  Pontus.  In  b.c.  90  Theoph me^ 
was  sent  by  the  sf'tiate  of  Home  as  a;nbas-ador  to  Ptole- 
maeus  Auletes  of  Ki:y]it.  to  caiTv  to  linn  llie  decree  of  the 
senate,  wlueh  ixuaranteed  him  the  soveieiLrnty  nt'  his 
country.  His  conduct  on  this  mission  is  blamed,  becaiue 
he  is  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  direct  events  accordin;; 
to  the  tecsret  wiihea  of  Pompey.  During  the  civil  wai 
Theo]^ianee  condnned  lUthfhi  to  hia  ftiend,  and  supported 
liim  with  his  advice,  and  it  was  on  his  well-meant  sug- 
:r.  >tion  that  atb  r  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  Pompey  fled  to 
l""^y])t,  where  he  wits  inuidered.  AHei'  this  e\ent  Theo- 
phaat'a  it'turned  to  Home,  where  he  appeals  lo  have  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  retirement.  After  his  death 
the  Lesbians  paid  divine  honours  to  his  memoiy  for  the 
hencfits  which  he  had  conferred  upon  them.  His  son,  M. 
Pompeius  Macer,  held  the  office  of  praetor  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  aud  was  afterwatds  appointed  governor  of  Asia ; 
hut  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  he  and  hi.s  dauirhter  out  an 
end  to  their  own  lives,  la  order  to  avoid  the  iiunisnment 
of  exile  to  which  •they  had  been  condemned. 

Tlieophanes  was  the  anthar  of  several  works,  both  in 
pitwe  ;i!iJ  ui  verse,  but  veiy  little  of  them  has  come  down 
I  o  lu.  Plutarch**  Life  of  rompey  is  chiefly  based  on  the 
hittorical  work  of  Theophanes,  and  we  may  thus  possess 
more  of  it  than  we  are  av  ri:v:  t  ut  besides  t]ii>  \vl- luive 
ro;;r  or  five  fragments  of  it  in  tslrabo,  Plutarch,  and  Sto- 
b.ivus.  The  '  Antholo^ia  Gituca'  (xv.,  n.  14  and  ;J.">;  coii- 
tatus  two  epigrams  ot  Theophanes,  and  Diogcacs  Laer- 
ItUB  (ii.  1(M)  mentions  a  work  of  his  on  pail^g,  but  of  it« 
natttie  and  contents  nothing  is  known. 

rSerin,  in  the  Mimoiret  ds  PAeadimm  det  bmripiiuns 
f:  n  U  s  Leltret,  vol.  xiv.,  n.  143,  &c.) 
THHtypHANES  NONmJS.  [Nonwos.] 
TilKO'PHILUS,  a  Constantinopolitan  jurist,  who  lived 
IM  tile  reign  of  the  emperor  .Justinian  (.\.d.  527-5C5).  He 
wH-s  :'.  distinguished  teacher  of  jurisprudence  at  Oonstan- 
liiiuple  ^aateceiisor),  and,  at  the  coihmanfl  of  the  emperor, 
he  was  t-mplcnred  among  those  who  compiled  the  '  Digest :' 
and  uftervvardi  he  undertook,  along  with  Dorotheas  and 
Ti  ibuniau,  to  compose  the  *  Instituln,*  that  ii.  the  elemen- 


tary treatise  on  jurisprudcnee,  which  \va  ]  >;  i  t  <  Jn  .tinian'a 
plan.  This  nieophilus  is  genemliv  supjwsed  to  be  the 
author  ol  the  Greek  paraphnae  of  tne  *  institutes,'  though 
It  is  maintained  that  the  paraphrase  is  not  the  work  of 
Theopfaihu  liinuelf,  but  was  taken  down  from  his  leeturee 
aWM  mpila.   It  was  discovered  In  the  beginning  of 

e  sixteenib  century  by  Viglius  ab  Aytta  Zuicliemius  at 
I.onvain,  who  pubKsned  and  dediealed  it  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  (Basle,  15*1,  fo1.>.  The  work  was  frequently 
refirinted  during  the  same  eentnrv.  Init  the  best  and  best 
edition  is  that  of  W.  O.  Heitz,  in  2  vols.  4to.,  Hagx.  1751. 
It  contains  a  Latin  translation  and  the  notes  of  previous 
editors,  t(»ether  with  those  of  Reitz ;  and  also  a  very  in- 
teresting dissertation  on  the  ohocure  and  mnch  disputed 
histmy  of Theophilus.  Tlieophilus  also  WTOte  a  commentaiy 
OH  the  tirst  three  piirts  oi  tlie  '  Digest,'  which  howt^ver  is 
now  lost,  wiUi  the  exeeplion  <>1'  a  lew  fragments  which  are 
incorporated  in  Reitit  s  uliUoa  of  the  '  Parapiirase  of  the 
Institutes.'  The  value  of  the  paraphrase  of  Theophilus  in 
establishing  the  text  of  the  '  Institutes'  may  be  estimated 
by  an  examination  of  the  edition  of  the  *  Inrtitntes*  ot 
Graius  and  Justinian  by  Klenxe  and  ISicking,  Berlin,  1829. 

(Instittttionum  D.  Justiniani  Sacrat.  rrinci}).  Prrx»- 
tri'u'ft  :  P.  13.  Detren,  lirriierfiuii^^rn  ubcr  dim  Zeilaltrr  til's 
Thtouhilas,  I.iineburg,  180b,  8vo.;  Zimiziem,  GendtichU 
des  R'u'ii.  Prirntn  rhtxA 

THEO'PHiLUS  PRdTOSPATHA'RIDS(ei^iXocn(ii- 
roiTirdBapioc),  the  author  of  aereral  Greek  meiHeal  wona, 

which  are  still  extant,  and  some  of  which  go  under  the 
name  of  'Philotheus'  and  •  Philaretus.'  Everything  con- 
nected with  his  name,  his  titles,  the  events  of  his  life,  and 
the  tinie  wheu  be  lived,  is  uncertain.  He  is  generally 
styled  -Protospatharius,' which  seems  to  have  been  originally 
a  military  title  given  to  the  colonel  of  the  bodyguaid  of 
the  emperor  of  Oonitentinople  {^Mitharii,  or  ouaaroftkaKifj. 
Aiterwacds  however  it  became  also  a  civil  oignity,  or  at 
any  rate  it  was  uBodated  with  the  government  of  provinces 
and  file  fnnetions  of  a  judge  ;  they  possessed  great  au- 
thurity,  and  were  reckoned  among  the  Nla^nifiei.  (Further 
infornmtion  res])ecting  this  office  may  he  found  in  Bris.son, 
Lie  k  erb.  SififH^/. ;  OalviDUs,  Lex  Jurid. ;  Du  Cange,  Gltjit, 
Mfd.  el  Inf.  Graecit. :  id.,  Glo«».  Med.  et  h\f.  Lutinit.f 
Carpentier,  Qhu.  J/ov.  ad  SeHft,  Med.  Aatii  Goar, 
Note  on  Georg.  Codin.,  p.  29 ;  Gmdot,  Note  on  "fheoph., 
De  Urin.,  pp.  142,  143,  14.'^ ;  Meursius,  Gfosx.  Graeco- 
Harb. ;  Prateius,  />jr  Juris  Ctv.  et  Cnnon. ;  Suicer, 
7V(' V.  1     In  some    inanu-ciipts   however  he  is 

fulled  '  Philosophus' (Lambec, /^i6^/'»//(.  Vnnlnb.,  lib.  vii., 
p.  3.%-2,  ed.  Kollar.) ;  in  otliets,  *  Monaelms '  fid.,  Ibid.,  lib. 
vi..  p.  4d4)  j  'Archiater'  (Codd.  MSS.  Theoph.  De 
Puis.  ap.  Ennenos,  Attetd.  Mid,  (?r.) :  or '  latroso^ii^* 
('larporro^rsi  wt^lL  Ofipuvt  «L  Fed.  UofeU,,FMia»  1808, 
12mo.) 

Of  his  personal  history  we  are  toJd  nothing:  if,  as  is 
generally  done,  we  trust  tne  titles  of  the  manuscripU  of  his 
works,  and  so  try  to  learn  the  evems  of  his  life,  we  may 
conjecture  that  he  lived  in  the  e>eventh  century  afler 
Christ ;  that  he  was  the  tutor  of  Stcphanus  Atheniensis 
(Lamboc,  lib.  vi.,  pp.  US.  223  492 ;  lib.  vii..  p.  3.')2). 
who  dedicated  his  work,  *De  Chrj'sopoeia,' to  the  empeior 
Heraclius  (Fabricius,  BiW/o/A.  G/Y^-cu,  vol.  xii.,  ji.  fSD".  ed. 
vet.l ;  that  he  arrived  at  high  professional  a^sd  i»olilu-a! 
rank,  and  that  at  last  he  emhineed  the  monastic  life.  Ii 
must  however  be  cunfes.ted  thai  ail  this  is  quite  uncertain, 
fur,  in  tlie  fiiiit  place,  Freind,  in  his  '  History  of  Physic' 
{.OperOt  pp.  448,  449,  ed.  Lond.,  1733;,  after  remarldog 
how  little  credit  is  sometimes  doe  to  the  titles  pre6xed  to 
manuscripts,  donhts  whether  Tluophitns  wa.s  ever  tutor  to 
Stephaims,  and  tiuuks,  Iroin  the  barbarous  w  ords  tliat  he 
makes  use  of  (such  as  fia'.Xun',  oro^o/iaVocov,  D'-  Cull.  Hum. 
Fohr.,  p.  177, 1.  1,  2,  ed.  Oxon. ;  ivoxiu^xipa,  Ibid.,  p.  181, 
I.  11,  12;  dTam'a,  Ibid.,  p.  193,  1.  11  ;  x>'/'<f'J<  M/ii^patrrof, 

De  Urin,^  e.  6,  p.  266, 1.  34,  ed.  Ideler).  that  he  probably 
liyed  later.  And,  leoundly,  even  if  Theophilus  was  the 
tutor  of  a  person  named  Stephanu^.  still  it  »eems  probable 
that  this  was  not  the  alchemist  ofthat  name.  [StkpiiaMj'<i 
Athknie.nsis.]  His  date  is  eipially  nneertain.  Soniepei- 
soiis  ('Chronologia  ineonsulta,"  as  Fabncius  says, /^/A/vc/Z/i. 
GrtFca,  vol.  Sii  ,  p.  (>48  n.,  ed.  vet.)  think  he  was  the  per- 
son mentioned  by  St.  Luke  ;  other*  place  him  as  early  as 
the  second  century  after  Clirist,  and  others  again  n-s  late  as 
the  twelflh.  He  isgenemily  mppoeed  to  have  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Henwliae,  who  reigned  from  A.D.01ti 
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to  641 ;  but  this  opinion  rests  onfynaVb*  e«iq|ccture  of  his 
iMuring  bMii  Hhe  tutor  of  atepbiniic  Athemeiiin.  The  Ox- 
fofd  eaitor  thinki,  from  th«  baitanms  words  quoted  above, 
that  he  may  possihiy  be  the  same  person  who  is  addressed 
by  the  title  Protospatharius  •  by  Photius  (i^w/.,  123,  p. 
164,  ed.  Montac,  Lond.,  1C51),  and  who  thc-rei'ort'  must 
hftve  lived  in  tlie  ninth  cent\iry.  He  waji  a  Cliristian,  and 
anuui  of  great  piety,  a^  appears  from  almost  all  his  writ- 
inzs ;  in  his  physiological  work  especially,  he  eveiywhere 
points  out  with  admiration  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness 
of  God  as  displayed  in  the  human  body.  (See  De  Corp. 
Htm.  Fabr.,  pp.  1,  2, 28,  89, 127,  133,  Iffi,  272 ;  De  Urin., 
Pnv  f.,  p.  '2«2  ;  c.  10,  p.  273  ;  c.  23,  p.  283  ;  De  Etcrem., 
c.  10,  p.  408  ;  Df  Puis.,  in  tine,  p.  77.)  He  appears  to 
have  embraced  in  some  degree  the  Peripatetic  philoaophy. 
(De  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.^  pp.  2,  3, 4,  103,  222,  kc. ; 
Marl.  Rota,  Pi«C  to  Phflothei  Comment,  in  Hipporr 

Five  of  Ms  works  remain,  of  which  the  longest  and  moat 

interestinj^  h  an  anatomical  am!  physiolotrieal  treatise,  in 
live  book^,  entitled  ITep;  ri)c  tov  'Av&pwrov  KaraOKHriic,  De 
Corporis  Huniurii  Fubriru.  It  contains  very  little  ori- 
ginal matter,  as  it  almost  entirely  abridged  irum  Galen's 
great  work,  '  De  Usu  Partium  Corporis  Humani,'  from 
whom  however  he  now  and  then  differs,  and  whom  he  some- 
times appears  to  hftve  ndsnndentood.  In  the  fii\h  book 
he  has  inserted  large  extracts  from  Hippocrates, '  De  Ge- 
nitura,'  and  'De  Natura  Pueri.'  He  recommends  in  several 
places  the  dissection  of  animals,  but  apj)ears  never  to 
nave  examined  a  human  body  ;  in  one  piu,6age  he  advi.ties 
the  student  to  dissect  an  ape,  or  else  a  bear,  or,  if  neither 
of  these  animais  can  be  procured,  to  take  whatever  he  can 
get,  *  but  by  all  mcanb,'  adds  he,  *  let  him  dissect  some- 
thing.' The  work  w«a  first  tmoalated  into  Latin  by  J.  P. 
Craasus,  and  published  at  Venice,  1538,  8vo.,  together 
vrith  Hippocrates,  '  De  Pnrt^antibiis  Medicamentis."  This 
translation  was  iret^ueiitly  reprinted,  and  is  inserted 
by  H.  Stephens  in  his  *  Medieae  Artis  Principe^,'  l^aris, 
1567,  fol.  The  manuscript  from  which  Crai>9>as  made  hu 
toiiidation  is  probably  lost ;  but,  though  defective,  it  was 
mm  eomplete  than  that  which  was  usied  by  6uil.  Morell 
in  editing  the  original  text,  which  was  pubushed  at  F^uii, 
1555, 8vo.,  in  a  very  beautiful  type,  but  without  preface  or 
notes.  This  edition  is  now  become  scarce,  and  was  re- 
printed, together  with  iVussus's  tr:iii-.la1iun,  by  i''ai)ricius, 
in  the  twelilh  vuluuie  of  his  *  Biblioth.  Gwca,'  p.7ti3,  »q., 
Hamb.,  1724  and  1740.  Two  long  passages  which  were 
missing  in  the  fourth  and  fillh  books  were  copied  from  a 
manuacript  at  Venice,  and  inserted  by  Andr.  Mustoxydes 
and  Demetr.  Sciunas  in  their  collection  entitled  ZfXXo^i) 
' Atroairctaitdrmv  'AvieWrwv  'EXAijmrif  fitrik  ^ijfiftunuv,  Ve- 
Jiet.,  1817,  H\o.  Tlu'  lust  and  best  edittuti  of  this  work  is 
that  by  Dr.  Grcenhill,  whicii  has  lately  been  ))nn}ed  at 
the  Oxford  Uni\ensity  press,  dr.  and  Lat.,  Hvo..  I,s42. 
Tiie  editor  says  la  the  preface  that  he  has  taken  as  the 
bada  of  Ma  edition  the  manuscript  at  Venice  mentioned 
above,  aa  boing  »0t«  oomplete  than  any  other  that  lie  had 
met  tirith ;  that  three  other  mamucnpts  at  Paris  have  been 
collated;  that  several  passages  have  been  eoi reded  l)y 
referring  to  the  original  parts  of  Galen  ami  ilippot  rates 
from  which  they  were  copied;  that  Cni-vsns's  I.alm  \ei-sion 
has  been  retained,  as  representing  the  readinpi  of  a  manu- 
acript no  longer  in  existence ;  and  that  the  notes  are  in- 
tended rather  to  illustrate  and  expUin  the  Greek  techni- 
cal terms,  than  to  correct  all  the  aaatoDieal  enoia  and 
lupply  the  deficiencies  of  the  author. 

Another  of  the  works  of  Theophilua  is  entitled  "yvoji- 
viifta  ii'c  rove  'iTToi-fjaVoec  'A^oivirr^fn'f ,  Comuientarii  ill  Htp- 
pocratis  Aphi)rt.si/ios,  which  also  seems  to  be  taken  in  a 
great  measure  trom  Galen's  (Commentary  on  the  same 
work.  It  was  first  uublisht^  in  a  Latin  translation  by 
Ludov.  Coradus,  at  Venice,  1549,  8vo.,  under  the  name 
of  *  Philotheua.*  The  Greek  text  appeared  fac  tiia  flmt 
tine  in  the  second  volume  of  F.  R.  Diets*!  *  Scholia  in 
Hippocrntem  et  nalemim,'  Reffim.  Pruss.,  8vo,,  1834. 

His  trenli>e  flfoi  Oenwi',  Df  i  rini\,  contains  little  or 
til  tliiii:,-  that  is  original,  but  is  a  ctoikI  com])endinni  of 
what  was  known  by  the  antteatii  on  the  subject,  and 
•la  ugi,^M,lMkcmlM  'AeraOdpioc,  tMMUttenanlt  aalMaka 
ml  Wefci— illMi,«B*  wmm  ttftmrnedfuei  Da  Qwiss  Mb  » 
'9lm.  IbC  tt  Ji/.  OrMir.,  In  r.  irpwroc)  ihal  Sm  «inil  Wfdne,  wlaa 
MiMd  to  tlUo,  ami  liLTiifviiif  ihv  (Int  ur  ehii-f,  i,  i.'rnenltjr  npnaed  la 
•MBSM.iiV'U  liy      kttot  n,  »iih  a  dioit  line  aU»>c  it,  ditt*  B. 


was  lughly  esteemed  in  the  middle  ages.  It  Ant  ap- 
peared in  a  Latin  translation  by  Pontius  (or  Ponticus) 
Vimnius  (or  Vimuos),  in  several  early  editions  of  the 
collection  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Articella.'  It 
was  first  published  in  a  separate  form  at  Basle,  1533. 
8vo.,  translated  by  Albanus  Torinus,  together  with  the 
treatise  '  He  Piilsibvis;'  aud  llu»  ver^ou  waa  reunutcd 
at  Strassburg,  l.xi'i,  8vo.,  and  inserted  by  H.  Stephens  in 
hu  *  Medieae  Artis  Principes.'  The  Greek  text  was  p«r»- 
lished  without  the  name  of  Theophilus,  under  the  titic 
'  latrosophiatae  de  Uiinis  Liber  Snwulaiis,'  &c.,  at  Paris, 
1608,  12mo..  with  a  new  Latin  tranuation  by  Fed.  MorelU 
which  edition  was  inserted  entire  by  Chartier  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  his  edition  of  the  wovits  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Thorn.  CJuidot,  Lugd. 
Bat.,  1703. 8vo., Gr.  and  Lat. ;  and  ag^atn  with  a  new  tittc- 
pagc,  1731.  The  text  is  much  improved  by  adopting  t'le 
readin|;s  of  amanoseript  in  the  Bodleian  Liwaiy  at  Oxford : 
there  is  anew  Latin  verrion  by  the  editor,  and  also  copioos 
and  learned  prolegomena  and  notes.  The  Greek  text  oid), 
from  Giiidot  s  edition,  is  inserted  by  •].  L.  Ideler  in  h;^ 
'  Physici  et  Medici  Graeci  Minores,"  ]5erol..  1H41,  8vo. 

A  short  treatise,  nip*  ^iax<ipiifidrmv,  De  Excrtmeti' 
lis  Alvinis,  was  first  published  by  Guidot,  in  Greek,  with 
a  Latin  translation  bv  himself,  at  tlie  end  of  the  edition 
'  De  Urinis '  mentionea  above :  the  Greek  text  alone  is  in- 
serted by  Ideler  in  his'Physiei  et  Medici  Graeci  Minores.' 

The  last  of  the  works  of  Theophilus  that  remains  is  a 
treatise,  Tltpl  Tdvyuiui',  Dc  PulsHina,  which  first  appeared 
in  a  Latin  translation,  under  the  name  of  '  Philaretus,'  m 
several  of  the  old  editions  of  the  '  Articella."    It  was  first 
published  in  a  serarate  tbrm  at  Basle.  1533,  8>-o. ;  tram* 
lated  by  iUbanns  T«inus»  together  irith  the  treatise  *  De 
Uiinis '  mentioned  above.  It  was  reprinted  at  Stmsabuig, 
I  1595, 8vo.,  and  inserted  by  H.  Stephens  in  his  *  Medieae 
Artis  Principes.'    Tlie  Greek  text  was  first  published  by 
F.  Z.  Ermerins  in  his*  Anecdota  Mtdica  Graeca,"  Lutti. 
Kvo.,  1H4(),  together  with  a  new  Latin  translation. 
I  The  text  is  taken  from  one  manuscript  at  Leydenand  fiour 
!  at  Paris,  and  differs  veiy  conaidefably  fiom  the  older  I^m 
I  translatiaii  going  tinder  the  name  of  Philacetus. 

(Gttidot^sTlotea  to  Thec^.  Ih  VHiu't ;  Fhbridus,  BA- 
\  lioth.  Graeca  ;  Freiad's  Hist,  of  Physic ;  Kaller'a  Biblioih. 
I  Anat.  and  Biblioth.  Medic.  Pract.;  Sprengel's  Hist,  de  In 
Meit.  :  Dietz's  Preface  to  the  second  volume  of  bis  Si-fi  'liu 
in  hipjfoc^r.  i  t  Gal. ;  Ennerin's  Preface  to  YmAnecd.  Med. 
Gr. ;  Choulant's  Haiidbuch  der  Biicherkunde  fur  die 
Aflterp  Mnlit'in  ;  Greenhill's  Notes  to  Theopb.  De  Corp, 
Uuin,  FaLr. ) 

XU£UPUKASTA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  dedi- 
orted  to  Tlieophrastus.   It  was  originally  called  Eresia  by 

Plumier.  but  H^erwards  altered  by  Linna  n>.    It  belongs 
to  the  natural  older  .Myrtiiiiiu:ea;,  and  is  a  small  tree  with 
I  a. simple  unbranched  stem,  furnLshed  with  a  tuft  oi  K.nir 
j  evergreen  leaves  at  top,  giv  ing  it  a  resemblance  to  a  palm- 
tree.  The  flowers  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  arc  arranged  On 
terminal  racemes,  which  are  very  short,  and  hidden  aaoogat 
I  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  The  calyx  i.s  campanulnte  and 
cailila^inou-..    T'm'  corolla  is  also  cami):muiate.  with  a 
short  tube,  and  jjaa  a  dilated  throat,  ijirded  by  an  elevated 
antridarly-lobed,  ficshj',  jirc  hed  rinj^  :  the  lind)  is  spreading. 
The  staiueiis  are  hve.  combined  with  the  tube  ol  the  co- 
rolla ;  anthers  horned.   The  fruit  is  a  cnistaccous  spherical 
berry,  about  the  size  of  a  crab-aj^ple,  with  the  seeds  half- 
;  immersed  in  the  placenta.  There  is  but  one  species,  named 
after  Jussieu,  T.  Jussieui.   This  plant  is  the  sau'.e  a-,  the 
j  7*. /4wien'ca»irt  of  Linna?u8.    It  is  a  native  of  the  uiuuuiain* 
I  of  St.  Dominijo,  and  i>  imich  cuHivated  on  account  of  its 
lon^'  handsome  holly-like  leaves.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
cutlii       III  }  urows  well  inasoil  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand. 

THKUPHRAbTUS  was  born  at  Eresus,  in  the  island  of 
[  Lesbos,  but  the  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain:  some 
wrilerastate  it  to  he  b.c.  371 ;  others  place  it  much  earlier. 
I  Aeeordinr  to  Hieronymus  {Epist.,  2,  ad  Nepotianum)  he 
died  in  the  year  h.c.  'hC),  and,  as  some  say,  at  the  at:,- 
H'j  I  Diogenes  Laert.,  v,  40  ,  or,  according  to  otheiii,  al  ihc 
a^re  of  100  }ears.  Tlu'se  differctil  accounts  of  hi.s  are 
leave  the  date  oi'  lii.s  uiiceiiain.    When  a  youth  his 

father  Melai;ta>  sent  l.iui  to  Athaiis  for  the  purpose  of 
\  studying.  Ueio  he  wi^  first  a  papil  of  Piato,  and  became 
;  an  intimate  iHend  of  Aristotle,  who.  charmed  with  his 
i  talents  and  his  beautiful  pronunciafi  !n.  i>  .-.-id  to  b.ivt 
:  given  him  the  name  of  Theophrastua  ^one  who  speaks  di- 
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vmely") :  his  real  name  was  Tyrtamus.    {QtiineliS&n,  x. 

1.  83;  Cu-cro.  Oralrrr.,  19.  i    After  the  -Uafh  cf  Plato, 
when  Speii>ipi)iis  had  placfd  hiinaelf  at  the  head  of  ilw. 
Academy,  Thcophrast\is,  with  :i  nutiiber  of  tiie  former 
diicdplea  of  PlatOt  left  the  Academy.   Pluurch  has  pre- 
■errcd  a  bin  tecount  of  an  event  in  the  life  of  Tlieo- 
phnatas,  vtuefa  nitHt  pwham  be  iMgned  to  th«  time 
which  he  spent  swwf  Aom  Athens  after  his  inthdnKwal 
from  the  Academy.    Plutarch  says  that  he  and  Phidias 
dtfliveri'd  llu'ir  cuuntry  twice  from  the  oppressiun  of  tyrants. 
After  till   !  i;iitlc  of  Chaeionea,  Theophrastus  ix-turiKd  to 
Athens,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  for  uwny  \mn ; 
Mid  as  Aristotle  had  then  just  opened  his  school  (the 
Lyeraia),  Theopbrastns  langed  hiioself  amonff  the  heaiets 
of  his  fliend,  and  euHiTsted  nuiet  iMloiiily  all  tiie  depait- 
ments  of  philosophy  and  science  of  which  Aristotle  was 
then  Ihf  great  master.    Wlien  Aristctle  himself  withdrew, 
Thooplira-stus  became  his  .successor  m  the  Lyceum,  and  ac- 
quired ^at  reputation  in  his  new  sphere,  not  bc'c&u^e  Ite 
created  any  new  system  of  philosophy,  but  because  he 
combined  the  knowledge  and  profundi^  of  Aristotle  with 
the  flucinatin^  elo<^uenc6  of  Plato.  Tne'iniiober  «f  his 
pupils  on  one  occasion  is  said  to  have  ainoanted  to  two 
thousand  (Diogenes  Laert.,  v.  37).  who  flocked  around 
him  iVoni  all  ])arts  of  Greece.    This  popularity,  and  tlie 
influence  w  hich  it  gave  huu  in  the  public  aftaiiN  of  Greece 
thrcueh  the  practical  character  of  his  philosophy,  nm.sed  ; 
the  iiuliirnation  and  envy  of  those  who  saw  in  him  an  oU- 
ilaele  to  their  dcsi^s.   The  consequence  was  tliat  Agno- 
tiides»  wlio  probably  acted  on  behalf  of  many  otneis> 
hMMiifht  ai^nst  him  a  charge  of  impiety,  "nieophrastna 
pleaded  his  ownrau.se  before  the  Areopagus  with  hi.sii.snal 
eloquence,  and  convinceti  that  court  of  his  innocence. 
His  accuser  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  tii.s  own  calumny, 
if  Theophrastus  had  not  generously  intert'ered  and  saved 
lUn.   JUler  thb  ereot  he  enjoved  undisturbed  peace  for 
several  years,  and  he  saw  his  school,  which  was  visited  by 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  af  e,  daily  increase.  The 
tranqnillily  whiehhe  enjoyed  was  however  chiefly  o«  inc  to 
the  itifliu-ni  e  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.  who  had  himself  been 
a  pupil  of  Theophrastus.    After  the  fail  of  Demetrius  the 
persecutions  began  afresh ;  and,  in  306  b.c.,  Sophocles, 
son  of  AmphicUdcs,  carried  a  law  which  forbade  all  phi- 
losopbera,  irader  pain  of  death,  to  give  any  public  instruc- 
tion without  pernriailon  of  the  awe.   (IMo^nes  Iiaert., 
V.  38 ;  Athen.teu';,  \iii.,  p.  CIO ;  J.  Pollux,  ix.  5>.>  Tlieo- 
phnmtus  left  Athens ;  but  in  the  following  year,  the  law 
oeing  abolished,  and  the  mover  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
of  five  talents,  Theophrastus  and  several  other  philosophers 
relumed  to  Athens,  where  he  continued  his  labours  without 
any  interruption  until  his  death.  Tlie  whole  population 
of  Athens  h  said  to  have  followed  his  body  to  the  grave. 
His  will,  in  which  he  disposed  of  his  literary  and  other 
property,  is  preserved  in  DioRenes  Laertius.    His  library 
was  Very  valuable,  as  it  contained  the  works  of  Arwtotle, 
which  tiiis  philosopiier  had  bequeathed  to  Theoplurastus. 
Theophrastus  bequeathed  them,  to^etlier  with  ms  other 
liteniy  property,  to  Nelens  of  Scepsis. 

Theophrastus,  as  already  observed,  did  not  develop  a 
new  system  of  philosophy,  but  he  confined  himself  to  ex- 
phuntng  that  of  his  master  Aristotle.  With  this  view  he 
w  rote  numerous  works  on  various  branches  of  philosophy 
and  on  natural  hi.>tory.  His  philosophical  works  may  be 
divided  into  works  on  plulosophy.  in  the  narrower  r>cnM.-  ul 
the  word,  works  on  historical  subjects,  ant.  works  on  certain 
arts,  such  as  orator}',  poetr}',  and  the  like.  It  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  moet  <»  his  writings  on  these  departments  are 
m>w  lost,  and  more  especially  those  on  politics  (noXimi/), 
on  leerislators  (npi  voiioOirCv),  on  laws,  a  work  of  which 
Cicero  made  srrcat  use,  and  his  works  on  oraforv,  of  which 
TheophiTUtus  himself  was  so  distinguished  a  mxster.  A  list 
of  the  lost  books  of  Theophtu-stus  is  ^iven  in  Fabtictus 
{ffbUoth.  Grofca,  iii.,  p.  445,  Sec.).  Andronicus  of  Rhodes, 
ft  Peripatctio  phikMopher  of  the  time  of  Lucullus,  made  a 
list  of  all  th«  worics  of  Theophnwtui,  and  arranged  them 
in  systematic  order.  The  following  philosqplucalwMks  of 
Theophrastus  are  still  extant : — 

1.  '  Charactcres,*  or  ijCuroi  x'^'^np't,  consistini,'  of 
♦hirty.  or,  according  to  Schneider's  arrangement,  of  thirty- 
une  chapters.  In  this  work  the  author  gives  thirty  cha- 
racteristic descriptions  of  vices,  or  rather,  of  the  manner 
in  which  theyshow  themselves  in  man.  The  descriptions 
however  are  mem  sketches,  and  form  a  ^Icry  of  bad  or 


ridieolons  characters.  Many  modem  critics  have  main- 
tained that  the  work  in  its 'present  form  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded a&  a  production  of  llieopiua&tus,  but  that  it  is 
either  an  abridgement  of  a  greater  work  of  this  philoso- 
pher, or  a  collection  of  descriptions  of  vicious  characters* 
compiled  either  from  the  writings  of  TheophTashw,  or 
ftom  those  of  others.  Neither  of  these  o])ini..ns  is  iacom- 
patiblewith  the  statement  of  Diogenes  I.aertras,  Suidas, 
and  other  lute  writers  who  mention  »iOii.n{  x*'(>«'^'iptc 
atnonsr  the  works  of  Theophrastus :  lor  the  *  Cliaracteres  * 
w  hich  we  now  po->e.v,  may  have  hi  en  compiled  and  pub- 
lisiied  under  the  name  of  Theopiuiwtus  long  before  their 
time.  Either  of  these  hypotheses  would  also  account  fbr 
the  iiMst  that  neariy  hU  ttie  deflnttiona  of  the  vices  that 
ocenr  m  the  boolc  oontain  some  error,  which,  it  must  be 

C resumed,  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  work 
ad  been  written  by  Theophrastus.  Other  cnties,  on 
the  eontrtiT),  have  vindicated  the  '  (  haracteres'  as  a 
gtauiue  work  of  Theophrastus,  and  have  attributed  all 
it.s  defc«  ts  and  inaccuracies  to  the  bad  MSS.  upon  which 
the  text  is  based.  This  opinion  has  received  conuderable 
support  ftom  the  discovery  of  a  Munich  codex,  part  of 
which  was  published  by  FV.  Thiersch  in  1832.  in  the  •  Acta 
Pliilologorum  Monacensium '  (vol.  iii.,  faj*c.  3).  Thi*  MS. 
contains  the  titles  of  all  the  thirty  chaptets,  but  the  text 
of  only  twenty-one.  The  first  five  chapters  and  the  intro- 
duction, which  were  edited  by  Tliiersch,  are  considerably 
^hortf  r  than  the  common  text,  the  language  is  perfectly 

Sure,  and  there  is  veiy  little  douht  that  this  is  the  genuine 
ixt  of  the  work  of  Theophrastus,  and  that  the  common 
one  is  only  a  paraphrase,  made  perhaps  by  Maximus 
Planudes,  who  is  known  to  have  written  a  t  oni'mentary  on 
the  '  Characteres'  of  Theophrastus.    The  editio  prin'cepa 
of  the  '  CliaructereN "  is  by  Wilibald  Pyrckheimer,  .Niim- 
berg,  li)27,  K\  o.   This  edition,  which  contains  only  fifteen 
chapters,  was  reprinted  with  a  Latin  tranthition  by  A.  Po- 
litianus,  Basle»  1S31, 8vo.,  and  1541.  fol.  Chapters  16  to 
23  were  fimt  added  by  Csmotios,  who  published  the  works 
of  Tlieophrasfus  in  the  si\1h  volume  of  his  edition  of 
Aristotle  A'enice,  1551-52:.    These  twenty-three  chapters 
were  increased  by  five  new  ones  from  a  Heidelberg  MS. 
in  the  excellent  edition  of  Casaubon,  of  1599  (reprinted  in 
1612  and  1617,  8vo.).  The  last  two  ch^teis  were  added 
in  the  edition  which  appeared  at  Forma,  1786, 4to.  A 
stni  more  perfect,  and  in  Ihct  the  first  complete  edition,  is 
that  of  .1.  P.  .Siebenkres,  which  wa"^  edited  by  Goetz,  Num- 
berg,  1798, 8vo.   In  17'M  there  .appeared  two  new  editions, 
the  one  by  Coraes  Pans,  Hvo,  ,  and  the  other  by  Schneider 
(Jena,  8vo.).    The  last  edition,  wliich  is  very  useful,  is 
that  of  Fr.  Ast,  Leipzig,  1810,  8vo.   Tlie  '  Characteres " 
have  been  tranilated  into  French  by  Jean  de  la  Bruy^re 
(Paris,  1696,  12mo..  often  reprinted,  and  lastly  edited  by 
Schweighaiiser,  Paris,  1802),  and  by  I.evesque  (Paris,  1782, 
1200.).    The  best  German  translations  arc  those  of  C. 
Rommel  (Prenzlau,  1827,  12mo.),  and  of  J.  .1.  Hottinirer 
(Miinchen.  1821, 8vo.).   The  reare  m  \  i  nil  English  transla- 
tions:  the  latest  is  by  F.  Howell.  London,  ]fiH»  8vo. 
That  by  Eustace  Budgell,  London,  1713, 8vo.»  is  femually 
called  the  best.  There  is  also  a  tnndation  into  modem 
Greek  bv  Larbaris,  Vienna,  1815^  8ro. 

2.  A  fragment  of  a  work  on  Metaphysics,  which  con.'^ists 
of  one  book  enti 

fitffXinv  a\.  This  boolc  w  a.>  not  mentioned  by  Andronicus 
of  Rhodes  in  his  cataloijue  of  the  works  of  Theophrastus, 
but  It  is  ascnbed  to  him  by  Nicolaus  Damas<-enus.  It  is 
printed  in  all  the  early  editions  of  the  works  of  Theophras- 
tus in  connection  with  those  of  Aristotle,  as  in  those  of 
Venice  (1407\  Basle  (154lj,  Venice  (13521,  and  in  that  «f 
Sylbun;  Fiankroit.  l.")87).  Tlie  last  edition  is  that  of  Ch. 
A.  Hnindis,  who  annexed  it  to  his  edition  of  Aristotle's 

•  .Metaphysics'  i  Berlin,  1823,  8vo.). 

3.  A  Ihssertalion  wtpi  aioBifau*^,  that  is,  on  the  Senses 
and  the  Imagination.  There  is  a  paraphrastic  commentary 
on  this  work  fay  Priscian»  the  Lydian,  who  lived  in  the 
sixth  century  of  our  ana.  It  was  ftrst  edited  by  Tnn 
cavelli,  Venice,  1536,  fol.,  with  Priscian's  paraphrase,  an 

*  Quaestiones '  by  Alexander  -■\phiodiMen.sw.  It  is  al.-,o 
printed  in  the  above-mentioned  colUclionsof  the  works  of 
Theophrastus,  and  in  that  pubhsiied  by  Schneider,  Leiii/.u', 
1818-21. 

The  fragments  of  other  philosophical  worics  are  too  bfief 
and  numerous  to  be  notieinl  here. 
The  *Ui8(oiy  of  Phints,'  by  Theophmitna,  fsrfl* 
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Uri*Hcit.,  is  one  of  the  l  arliesl  wori»  OH  botany  that  was 
written  with  MUthing  like  icienttie  pracinon.  The  work 
u  divided  into  ten  boolcB.  of  the  hurt  of  which  only  a  frag- 
ment i>  :m  Tlii'    matter  is  arrrincfd   upon  a 
system  liv  whicii  i<kiiU  ^re  class«;d  at'curdinL'  to  their 
modes  til'  L->  ut  rat ion,  thdr  ku  aliti'  -.  tlu  ir  >ui'  :ls  ticts  ur 
■hrubtt  and  herbs,  and  accordinp  to  It^ieir  ui«.-a  to  liaui^lnuti; 
juices,  jiotlierbi,  and  seeds  which  may  be  eaten.   Hie  firs.1 
book  traats  of  ^  organs  or  part^  of  plantj>;  the  second  of 
the  rvpraduetion  of  plants,  and  the  times  and  mode  of 
!«\vin^.    Here  lie  mentions  the  sexes  of  plants,  and  de- 
scribes the  mode  of  reproduction  in  palms,  and  compares 
it  wf.h  ihi-  c;ti>nii<:.i1ion  of  tifis-   The  tliinl.  fourth,  and 
tiltli  bouki.  aie  devoted  to  a  consideration  la  iirt's.  their 
various  kinds,  the  places  they  come  from,  and  Uil-  nuno- 
mical  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied.  The  sixtii  book 
treats  of  undershnihs  and  spiny  plants;  the  seventh  of 
potherkw;  the  fligbth  of  plaots  vieldine  seeds  used  for 
food ;  and  the  ninth  of  flioae  plants  that  yield  useful 
juices,  j^ums,  resins,  or  otlur  exudations.    In  this  work 
there  is  much  ori!?ina!  suul  valuable  observation,  but  at 
the  same  time  it      ir.tLiiui       wnh  many  absurd  state- 
ments with  rcgajxl  lo  the  lunctions  and  properties  of  plants. 
It  is  probable  ttiat  much  of  the  valuable  matter  recorded 
in  thu  work  wes  the  result  of  his  own  observation,  as  he  is 
known  to  hare  trkvdled  about  Greece,  and  to  have  had  a 
botanic  (garden  of  his  own,  whilst  he  wa«  probably  de- 
pendent on  the  statements  of  soldiers  and  Othem  eonneoted 
with  the  armies  ol  AU  xamler  forhistnfoniiatioDonlmiiMi, 
E^ptian,  and  Atabtait  piant.s. 

Theophrastus  wrote  also  aiiotluT  svmk,  •  On  llio  (  au-i  s  ot 
Plants,'  npi  fvr&v  alnOw.  Tlus  work  was  onginally  in 
eiprht  books,  stx  of  whidi  remaan  entire.  It  treats  of  the 
t;rowth  oi  plants :  the  CWMM  which  inflaenee  their  fteaor 
dity ;  of  the  times  ■£  which  they  shoidd  be  sown  and 
j%a]>ed ;  the  modes  of  prepariiiir  Iho  soil,  a!"  uuiuiuiii^  it. 
and  of  the  instruments  used  in  nuncu'duct ;  ol  liic  uduurs, 
tastes,  and  propertii  m  many  kinds  of  plants.  In  this,  as 
in  the  history  of  plants,  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  consi- 
dered more'  in  reference  to  its  eeonomical  tlian  to  its 
medical  uses,  elthough  the  latter  era  oocaaonaliy  referred 
to.  In  both  worin  there  is  much  valuable  matter  that 
deserve-  ikiti  nti<»ii  of  the  botanist,  and  a  very  little  know- 
ledge oi  botai.v  Will  ti.ablc  the  reader  to  separate  the  chaff 
froin  llu'  wheat.  Both  Hullci  ;tii<l  Adanson  loninlain  of 
the  errors  which  tiunsIator»  ami  editors  of  tlie&t  v\oiL>  luive 
lUllen  into  for  want  of  botanical  knowlcdLre.  Both  works 
itave  gone  through  several  e<Utions :  they  were  printed  to- 
gether by  the  sons  of  Aldus  at  Venice,  in  l.'w'i.  Hvo. ;  and 
again  by  Heinsius  at  Leipzig,  in  l(ii3.  The  'Ilistoi-y  of 
Plants'  has  been  published  separately  more  frequently  than 
the  '  Causes.'  Tlie  best  edition  is  tha;  ol  Hod;i-us  a  Stapel, 
whitn  was  published  by  his  father  utlti  Jiis  death.  It 
contains  a  preface  by  Corvinus ;  the  Greek  text,  with  va- 
rious readings;  the  commentaries  and  remarks  oS  Cun- 
stantinue  ana  J.  G.Scaliger ;  tlie  I^tin  tranalationof  Gaia; 
very  carefiti  eommentaiies  by  Stanel ;  a  very  copious 
iniwx,  and  the  whole  is  illositrated  by  woodeuta.  The 
cuts  however  ai'c  wrv  iiilViinr.  niul  rojiii--.  of  \\\Of,c  in 
the  works  ul'  DoduiiPPus.  \N  lin  h  sci'in  to  h.v\  c  bei  u  c  opied 
into  Ilea. l_v  ull  ttiL- uiirk;.  ]v,ilj;i^hi'd  on  liotunv  !it  this  ]ieruHi. 
It  nppiiu  I  il  at  Amsterdam  in  1W4,  loiiu.  Ttw  latest  edition 
of  this  Vturk  was  published  at  OxlbrJ,  in  by  Stack- 

house.  This  edition  is  accompanied  with  a  Syllabus  of 
the  genera  and  species  of  the  500  plants  described  by 
Theophrastus,  also  a  glossary,  and  notes,  with  a  catalogue 
of  the  editions  of  the  botanical  works  of  Theophrastus. 
The  •  Histoi y  i  f  l'l:int>*  wat,  trausliiled  into  German  byKurt 
Spren^el,  mai  publisiieii  at  Ailoiia,  in  1H'J2,  Hvo. 

Hi  >ide»  his  botanical  works  Tlicoj)iu'iistus  wrote  miiny 
others  on  various  subjects  of  natural  liislory,  whidi  aic 
etmineiuled  with  his  philosophical  works  in  Diogenc-^ 
lAertius  &&.).  One  of  thenii  on  Stones  («f|ri  Xi&wv), 
flpom  which  Pliny,  in  his  accoimt  of  atones,  derived  the 
greatest  part  of  his  infoniia*ion.  is  still  extant.  De  Laet 
has  pretixed  it,  with  a  Latin  Irsmslation  mid  notes,  to  his 
wuik.  ■  De  Gomrais  et  Lapidihus.'  Leyden.  1647,  Hvo.  A 
separate  c.:.,.on,  with  an  Kn^rii-h  translation,  was  ])ub- 
tiilied  by  Hill,  London,  174«j.  s  .  .  ,  another,  with  a  French 
traiudatioD,  appeared  at  Pahs,  17<>4,  8vo. ;  and  a  third, 
with  a  QanuM  tcamlalion,  by  Baumgiirtner,  Nftmbei^, 
1770,  Rvo.  The  lut  edition  is  that  of  Schneider,  Freiburg 
1807.  8vo. 


Of  his  two  bootis  on  Fire  (iri|H  »t»/xk;,  only  one  u  nc  a 
extant ;  of  his  other  works  on  natural  history,  which  are 
now  loat,  we  poMeaa  a  comideraUe  nuniMr  of  ftag- 
ments. 

The  editio  prioceps  of  all  the  works  of  Theophrastus  i* 

tliaf  of  Aldus,  Venice,  l49."-yK.  printed,  together  v,  •""e 
works  of  Arutotlb,  in  5  vols.  fol.  Thcodurus  G  i  i  ^.i;!.'- 
lished  a  Latin  translation,  which  was  made  fn  i:  n,  .-vuue 
MS.  from  which  the  Aldine  text  was  taken.  The  first 
edition  of  this  translation  is  without  date  or  place ;  a 
aeeond  appeared  at  Tarriaium  in  1483.  The  last  and  beat 
edition  u  that  of  link  and  Schneider,  Leipzig,  1818, 
4  vols.  8vo. 

;Haller,  Bibli"!/trru  IManicn,  torn,  i.,  p.  31 ;  Schulte. 
fj't'sr/iif/ilt-  (Jt  rliolaink;  AdtMaon,  Famil/'  s  ili's  Pl'u^lrs; 
Bischott,  Lehrhurli  Ucr  Botanik;  Stackhouse,  Thef>j>h. 
HiSi  Plant. ;  Fa^bncms,  Biblioth.  Grace.,  iii.,  p.  408,  Sic. ; 
Hitter,  History  PhUotCfhffi  Krug,  G«achichte  dtr 
Philtisophie,  $  99.) 

THEOPHYLACn^S  SI^^IOCATTA,  of  Locri,  an  his- 
torian, sophist,  and  naturul  jjliiloscipher,  who  was  living 
about  ClO-629  A.ix  He  wrote  a  '  Univet>.iil  Hi>1>:;y" 
(cffropi'a  oUovntvti),  in  eight  books,  from  tli*^  death  of  the 
emptfror  Tiberius  II.,  in  582,  to  the  miurder  of  Maurice  and 
his  (children  by  Phocas,  in  602.  This  work  is  known  by 
the  Latin  title  of  'Historiae  Ilerum  4  Maoritio  gestarum 
Libri  VIII.'  It  was  printed,  with  a  Litin  tiaoalatioa,  by 
J.  Pontanus,  at  Ingolstadt,  1604.  4to.  An  improved  edi- 
tion was  published  uy  Fab  rot  ti,  Phus.  1648,  lb!..  rej^rinteJ 
1729.  It  is  also  contains  d  in  Nu  bulir's  collect-iuu  ut  !h<; 
Byzantine  writers. 

He  also  wrote  85  short  letters,  '  Epistolae  Morales,  Rus- 
ticae,  et  Aniatoriae,'  wliich  were  published  in  the  collec- 
tion! of  Aldus.  Ci;yaciua,  and  Henn  Stephens ;  and  a  work 
entitled  'Problems  in  Natural  Historv'  ('Airopiat  pvmnl, 
Qiiae'sliones  Physicae),  v\hieli  piiidislad  at  Leyden, 
laUCi,  and  at  Leipug,  lUTxi.  Tiie  two  ia.>st-metitioni:d 
works  have  lieen  reoently  edited  by  BoisBonade.  Paria, 
1835. 

(Fabriciua,£iMfolA«6aG!nMM;  SchSlI,  Ge$ckiekU  dtr 

Griech.  LittA 

THEOPHYLACTUS,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  w«a 
archbishop  of  Achris.  the  chief  city  of  Bulgaria,  about  the 
year  1070  or  1077.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  *  Education 
of  Princes"  [wailtia  jSaiTiXisq),  for  the  peru>iil  of  (\)n*'.an- 
tinus  Porphyrogennetus,  the  son  of  Mjcliael  Vil.  and  the 
empress  Maria.  This  woric  fbraia  a  put  of  the  collectioos 
of  Byzantine  writere. 

Theopliylactus  is  better  known  by  his  valuable  commen* 
tai  ies  on  the  tvvelvi>  minor  prophets  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  New  Testament,  wluch  are  chiefly  compiled  from 
the  works  oi  C",!!-! sostoin.  Healsowioti'  7'>  ejiistle-,  um! 
seveial  tracts.  Tiitse  works  were  printed  in  Greek  aJiU 
Latin,  at  Venice,  17^,  fol. 

(Fabnaus,  BiU.  Gra«c«,  vii.,  p.  765;  Lardner's  Crrdt- 
bility^  pt.  ii.,  e.  163;  Beh^,  Gat^idUe  dtr  Grieei.  Lilt., 
111.286.) 

THEOPOMPUS,  an  eminent  Greek  historian,  was  a 

rmtive  e.f  tlie  islnud  of  Cilia-,  son  of  T)a;nu.si-frati:s,  and 
hiotlierol  ( 'aucalila,  tlie  ilieloiiei.iii.  HeN\a.>  l:urii  about 
!1.l.;M».  anil  vvas  iustnu  ted  in  ihetoiie  li_\  I.-iiier.it i  -  dtiriti:; 
his  stay  in  Chios.  (Plutarch,  Fit.  dec.  Orat.,  p.  837  C  ■ 
Photius.  Cml.  260.  p.  703.)  Photiits  in  another  pafo«ge 
states  that  Damaaistratus  and  his  aon  were  obhged  to  quit 
theb  native  ishrnd  on  account  of  tlteir  partiality  towards 
Sparta  :  this  seems  to  have  occurred  about  u.c.  380,  when 
Chios  was  distracted  by  two  parties,  the  popular  and  the 
nio.st  powerful  one  being  in  favour  i  t  Tlu  i  is,  while  a  small 
number  of  aristocrats  supported  the  iraeicsl  of  Sparta.  Te< 
the  latter  belonged  Theopompus  and  his  father.  The  iii- 
Huence  of  the  instruction  of  Isocrates  ou  Theouonunis  ap- 
pcai.s  to  lm\e  been  vcr)'  great,  for  although  he  did  not 
apply  his  oratorical  potveia  to  politics  or  to  speaking  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  yet  he  wrote,  like  his  master,  a  om- 
!.uli'.;il;'(  namber  of  orations,  VN'hich  were  recited  at  rhe- 
toncul  ci).ilL.-t>,  and  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  even 
excelled  lu-  nia-ti  r.  When  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Chios, 
he  went  with  liis  father  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  sjH-nl 
several  yean  in  travel  and  study,  and  acquired  great  cele* 
brity  for  his  eloquence.  At  tne  age  of  forty-Ave  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  retnni  to  his  country  through  the  inter- 
;'erenee  of  Alexander  the  Great.  ARerthi.'.  event  he  ti>.ik 
I  an  active  part  in  tiic  political  iitiairs  of  his  native  island. 
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ImI  Ij  hit  talents  he  became  one.  of  thA  piindp«lMn|PoitB 
of  fht  triatoenttic  party.   So  long  aa  Alexandor  <h«  Great 

lived,  his  advemru  s  could  not  venture  anj-thinp  openly 
a^ainsthim;  but  no  sooner  had  the  kin?  died  ilian  tlu; 
popular  party  asrnin  exptlled  Theopottipvis.  He  now  look 
reluge  in  Egypt  under  the  protection  of  Piolematus,  tlic 
wn  of  LMgnSi  miring  whose  reign  he  remained  unmolested. 
Bat  bit  meeoior  Ptdcmaeus  Philadelphus  was  ill  disposed 
tomrdB  htm,  and  ifllieopompuB  had  not  been  adviaed  by 
•ome  friends  to  quit  the  country,  be  would  have  been  put 
to  death.  Whither  he  now  fled,  what  were  his  subseauent 
fortunes,  and  wIrtc  he  died,  arc  questions  to  which  no 
answer  can  be  given,  though  it  is  liitjlily  protmble  that  he 
died  about  or  shortly  after  ;WH  n.c. 

The  loss  of  the  works  of  Thcopompns,  of  u  hicli  we  now 
only  possess  numeroua  fragments,  is  on>-  ot'  (he  trrcatcst 
thwantienthiitoiy  faaanutained.  The  foUowiag  Uit  con- 
fains  the  wortn  he  n  Imotni  to  hare  writteti 

1.  An  abridireTTi  I  r    f  the  work  of  Herodotus  ('BnroM^ 

Ttiis  epitome  is  mentioned  by 
Suidiis  !md  several  other  eraminarians.  Modem  erities 
think  it  highly  improbable  that  Theopompus  should  have 
andntakan  MSh  a  tadc,  aad  that  it  was  probably  the  work 
of  tome  gnmiDariaii,  who  publiahed  it  under  tne  name  of 
the  histonan.  The  reaainii  addueed  for  thia  opiiuon  are 
n  tr  tti^'-ftorv,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Theopompus 
tnav  tiave  made  tliis  ahndgemeot  as  a  first  attempt  at  oia- 
toriiiii  oompoHtioa.  A  few  ftagncnti  of  it  an  itill 
extant. 

2.  A  more  important  work  Nvas  a  history  of  Greece 
('BkXiiMMi  In-opioi,  or  Svvralic  'BXXiiytniv).  It  took  up  the 
niatoijrof  Gieeee  when  Thucydides  breaks  off,  b.c.  411, 
and  carried  the  events  down  to  the  battle  of  Cnidua,  b.c. 
394.  The  work  consisted  of  twelve  books,  and  many  frag- 
ments arc  still  ]iro.served. 

3.  The  history  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  his  time 
(•iXjirjruco,  or  simply 'Iffropc'««  .  It  contained  in  'kS  books 
the  histtorj'  of  Grfecp  from  the  accession  of  PhiUp,  or 
more  properlv-  from  the  foundation  of  Philippi,  down  to 
hb  death,  ftve  books  of  it  wen*  loit  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Diodonn  Sieulns  (xvi.  3),  and  fliey  were  probably  the 
Mune  which  Photiu'^  (Otd.,  176,  p.  390  mentions  as  beini^ 
lost  in  Ws  time.  viz.  booVs  6,  7.  !).  and  :UK  This  vohi- 
miiioiis  work  not  only  embraced  the  his^torv  of  Oreeec  in 
the  widest  seane  of  the  word  within  the  m'riod  mentioned, 
but  also  treated  of  those  earlier  parts  of  trreek  history  and 
of  the  bietoiy  of  aoch  baibaraua  nations  aa  he  bad  occasion 
to  mention.  Theae  thfaigs  fbnned  wmMroua  and  long 
dicrresNions  in  the  worlc.  and  of  their  extent  we  may  judge 
from  the  laet  that  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia,  after  cutUnsr 
out  these  digrcaaons,  rfdnced  tlie  work  from  38  to  lij 
bookii.  (Photiua,  OhL,  176.)  We  still  possm  maov  frag- 
ments of  ttia  woilc,  whioh  tiie  aatient  wiiteia  leftir  to  and 

Bewdei  ^ese  historical  vrorks,  Theopompus  wrotu  many 
orationa,  and  we  know  that  be  also  oompoaed  Panesyrica 
on  Mausohis,  Philip,  and  Alexander.  As  regards  his 
character  as  an  histonan,  the  antients  praise  him  a.s  a  lover 
of  tnith.  hut  they  .also  stato  that  he  was  pxtravai^anlly 
sevi-re  in  his  censnre,  antl  unbounded  in  his  prai^^'.  His 
ardent  and  vehement  temper  dui  not  allow  him  to  prt*- 
»erve  that  calmness  which  becomes  the  historian.  He  is 
also  charged  with  havinf;  beea  too  fond  of  the  marvellous, 
and  with  having  for  this  taaaon  dwelled  too  much  upon 
the  mythical  stories  of  Gnaoe  wheKTer  he  had  oecasion 
to  uieiitiou  th«m. 

The  fragments  of  Theopompus  have  bee  n  collei !  1  1 
Wichen:  'Theopompi  Chii  FVasrmenta,  coliegit,  dibposuit, 
at  cl^Gatvitf  ^usdemque  de  VitS  et  Scriptis  Commenta- 
tioiiem  pnemint,*  fta.,  Lugdtmi  BataTorom,  1829,  8vo. 
They  are  abo  eontahwd  in  O.  and  J.  MOlWk  *lYagmenta 
Historicorum  Graeoorum '  (Paris,  1841 ),  p.  278-333.  Com- 

Sare  F.  Koch,  Prol^fromena  ad  Theopompum  Chium. 
tettin,  i«i)3.  4to.  ;  A.  J.  E.  Pflugk,  Th^pomjo  f'/ni 
Villi  at  S^nptis.  Berlin,  1K'J7.  Rvo. ;  Aschbach.  Dissfrta/io 
Ttifoponif  0  Chio  Ht\tonrr),  p'rankfort,  1K2J,  4to. 
THEORBO,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  iute  kind,  which 
haa  loi^  flUlen  into  disuse.  The  latest  employment  of  it 
Aat  we  can  trace  was  in  Handel's  oratorio  of  Skhtr  ( 1720), 
where  it  is  introduced,  with  the  harp,  as  an  aeooropani- 
[iieit  ■  )  the  air  '  Watchftil  Angels.*  This  insfniment  has 
been  called  the  Ctthara  Bijuga,  its  two  heads  having  been 
anwncoimlyeoniidaradHtwonochi:  anditwasconmumlj 


known  under  the  name  of  Aioh^lute  on  account  of  ifii 
magnitude.  The  ujiper  and  middle  stnnirs  were  attached 
to  the  lower  head  or  nut ;  the  lower,  or  ba>e  strings,  to 
an  upper  or  additional  one.    According  to  .l/.;;.v.Vf  Muee 

l(;Tii  .  the  Tlieorbo  wa.s  the  old  Knjlish  lute  very  much 
enlarijcd.  and  naed  chiefly,  if  not  ooly,  as  an  accompaiii- 
roent  to  the  voice.  [LimcJl 

THEOREM  (diM^iM)  means  pioperly  a  thintr  'o  be 
looked  at  or  seen :  and  ia  oaed  in  midlieniafics  to  tigniiy 
any  proposition  which  states  its  ccnclnsion  or  makes  any 
affirmation  or  negation  ;  as  distintnii&hed  from  a  Prohlem 
which  demand.s  or  reqvdres  a  eonclumion  to  be  anived  at, 
without  so  much  as  stating  whether  that  ccniclu^ioii  is  even 
possible.  Ttin-s, '  Required  to  draw  a  tangent  to  a  circle  at 
a  given  p<)int,'  is  a  problem ;  but '  If  a  straight  line  be 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  a  diameter  from  its  extremity,  that 
stmisfat  line  is  a  tangent  to  the  circle.*  is  a  tbeoerui.  The 
problem  asks  diaeovery  both  of  method  and  demonstration ; 
the  theorem  asks  demonstration  onl) . 

This  distinction,  as  noticed  in  detail  in  pRnm  i  m.  was  not 
made  by  th<!  older  Hieek  geometers;  Tlieo<ioMus  i-,  Ihr 
tirst,  as  ikr  aa  we  know,  who  uses  the  wotd  theorem,  but 
none  of  his  propositions  are  problems :  Fappus  is  the  flnt 
who  uses  both  terms  in  the  distioctiYc  sense. 

THBORIBS  OF  MOLBCULARITV.  This  important 
branch  of  science  is  directed  to  connect  tlie  kno\^  n  mecha- 
nical, dynamical,  and  liydrodynanncal  hxw^  with  those 
which  irovern  the  cr)  stalli/ation  of  »>1id8,  the  operation  of 
heat  in  producing  liquidity  and  gaaeity,  the  action  of  ca- 
pillary tubes  on  fluids,  and  several  other  phenomena  of 
constituted  matter.  Tht  laws  which  recukte  the  moti<Mis 
of  great  masses  taken  aa  eontinnioaB  homes  have  been  ex- 
plored with  success  to  an  astonishing  decree  by  the  geniiu 
and  labours  of  such  men  as  Nerton,  D'Alcmbert,  and  l.a- 
place.  On  the  contrary,  those  1  ws  which  govern  the  co-i- 
btitution  or  elementajy  arraiiL'erRent  of  such  biwlies  are  to  a 
crreat  extent  absolutely  unknown.  The  ordiiiniy  senses  of 
mght,  touch,  &c.  arc  sufficient  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
facts  from  which  the  former  laws  arc  deduced  ;  but  for  the 
latter  it  is  neeesMiy  to^plr  the  most  delicata  inatrumenla 
supplied  by  natnre,  namely,  heat  light,  and  eleetndty. 
The  minute  world  is  of  more  difficaH  n'^earch  than  (he 
irreat.  Uie  plane  sections  of  a  crystal  than  the  elliptic 
orbits  of  the  plaae1i>thc  iuftnitelynmall  than  the  infinitely 
great. 

It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  this  branch  of  Maena»» 
which  should  connect  on  one  uniform  basis  the  phfnOMMma 
of  chemistry,  of  crystallogra^y,  and  of  the  mechanieal 

action  of  masses,  should  have  attracted  the  attention  of  fh(^ 
most  able  philosophers  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth 
century  :  from  Hoj  le  to  Berzelins,  fami  Newton  to  N'nvier 
suai  Poit£ion;  and  the  preiscnt  uii«ati]»laetory  blate  uf  our 
knowledge  on  this  subject  must  to  a  great  degree  he  atti  i 
hnted  to  the  neglect  of  the  inductive  method,  to  the  sub- 
stitut  i.jn  of  hypotheses  for  the  reaults  of  observation. 

The  flnit  theory  on  this  subject  may,be  thus  sfi^,  that 
the  particles  of  matter  poflBess  the  attraction  of  cohesion, 
but  are  rejiulsed  by  the  action  of  heat  Or  caloric  :  when  the 
former  pn]iondenites,  the  t>o<iy  is  solid:  when  both  are 
eiiual,  it  is  in  a  Huul  state  ;  and  when  the  latter  exceeds  the 
former,  the  body  is  a  gas,  and  ^vented  from  total  disper- 
sion only  by  the  aetjoa  Of  gravitation.  Tliis  is  purely  hy- 
pothetic, and  forms  no  more  ground  far  mathematical  cal- 
culation in  retation  to  the  phenomena  alluded  to  above, 
than  does  the  definilion  of  a  stiniuht  lino  in  Euchd's  Ele- 
ment* for  the  properties  established  in  ueometn,.  The 
second  hypothesis,  which  of  late  has  been  more  eenei^ally 
received  both  by  chemists  and  mathematicians,  that  the 
particles  of  matter  are  mutually  attiaetive  by  a  law  ana- 
fogous  to  that  of  gravitation,  but  are  surrounded  by  atmO' 
roheres  repulsive  one  of  the  other,  in  the  same  manner  as 
tne  particles  of  elastic  fluids.  From  this  hypothesU  the  etjua- 
tions  of  equilibrium  and  of  progressive  ana  rotatory  motions 
are  de<hlCihle;  but  as  the  constitution  of  such  atmo>pheres 
may  be  modified  very  much  at  the  will  of  the  calculator,  «> 
as  still  to  obtain  the  same  mechanical  results  ■  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  distribution  of  the  fluid  of  light  in  crvstsJ- 
lized  bodies  has  been  by  those  analpts  who  have  developed 
the  undulator\  theory),  it  seams  probable  that  it  will  be 
long  before  the  phenomena  of  erystaUhtation,  liquefaction, 
will  from  this  hypothesis  be  explained,  aixltne  abwnoa 
of  all  external  action  in  solids,  with  the  exception  of  gra- 
vitation. ThediflitreneeoftheealeulBtiOMof  NfttriarMid 
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Poi*»on  bhovv  how  much  this  hypothesis  may  be  adroitly  | 
stretched.  A  third  mclhod  ol  vu-wing  the  jpnt  nonu'na  of 
matter  is  more  stnciiy  inductivv,  and  u  similar  to  that  cm- 
ployed  in  the  investi§^tion  ol'  the  distribution  ul  latent 
•lectiici^t  in  Mr.  Murphy's  '  Treatise  on  Electricity,'  Isx. 
Bne  we  atut  irom  the  filet  that  I'orces  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  ptevent  the  penetntion  of  aolids  bjr  other  solids, 
and  wluch  prevent  tneir  being  torn  Munder  without  great 
forte  bt'ini;  i  niployt'J,  are  yt-t  insensible  to  bodies  at  %ery 
miniile  (iislanci's  irom  liu  tii.  Here  we  Jiave  ample  data 
for  analytical  fulcuiatiun.  the  chief  (Ufficulty  lying  hi  the 
iroperltfct  state  of  analjlical  calculation  relative  to  deiimte 
integrals ;  neveithcless  enough  can  be  deduced  to  show 
the  oi^butioa  of  ettnctive  and  icpiilBve  fiMroea  within 
the  ▼tiioudyoformed  bodies.  It  Juvwever  requiiee  the 
highest  strength  of  analysis  of  a  nature  somewhat  similar 
to  that  employed  by  I-aplace  on  the  figure  of  the  earth  and 
the  tides. 

The  best  test  oi  the  truth  of  any  theory  on  tJiis  subject  is 
that  wliich,  with  the  forces  supposed  to  exist,  *hall  show 
thet  the  locus  of  the  points  of  least  resistance.  commeacinK 
from  a  given  point,  shall  be  a  plane  suriitiBe,  or  aeveral 
plane  surfaces,  as  exhibited  bv  ciyatala.  . 

(Dr.  Young'n  Lectures  mMtiurtU  Philo»>pJiy  ;  Various 
Papers  in  the  .\Jt, noire*  de  VhuiUut;  andPoiMm't  ZV«ti/^ 

tur  VActKiH  C'.iiii//iiiri'.'i 

THEORY,  'IHKOKV  AM)  PUACTK'K.  It  articles 
I'pon  the  mere  meaiung  of  words  l>e  admissible,  it  is  the 
consequence  of  the  maimer  in  which  they  are  uaed.  Of  all 
the  faHaeies  which  infest  aocieiy,  the  most  common  ia  that 
of  applying  to  one  tenee  of  a  word  ideas  or  lanciations 
derived  from  another  :  and  of  all  the  words  in  use. 
there  are  few  which  are  more  olleu  stibjected  to  such 
proees.s  than  those  which  stand  at  the  head  ol  this  article. 

By  theory,  properly  speaking,  is  meant  the  mode  of  | 
making  seen  and  known  the  dependence  ol  truths  upon 
one  another :  a  theor)*  is  a  connected  body  of  such  truths 
bdonging  to  one  or  more  common  principles.  Tb"  use  of 
this  word  has  enlarged  with  the  boundaries  of  the  sciences. 
For  example,  before  the  discover)'  of  universal  gravitation, 
all  that  was  kiiown  of  any  one  planet  was  the  eiii]i!'ieal 
formula  foront  or  two  of  U»  iaequaUtie*.  Tliia  eoii^titnted 
the  theor)'  of  the  planet  (then  so  called):  thus  the  tin  oiy 
of  the  moon  consisted  in  the  statement  of  the  laws  of  the 
inequalities  called  the  equation  of  the  centre,  the  evec- 
tton,  &c.  In  our  day  the  point  of  view  is  changed;  it  is 
no  longer  the  mere  exhibition  of  these  inemialities  whidi 
constitutes  the  thcorj  ,  but  the  deduction  oftnem.  a.i  neces- 
sary consequences,  troin  the  ]irinciple  ot' iiiiivilation.  The 
theoretical  astronomer  now  starts  IVoin  tliis  j)riiu  iplc,  and, 
taking  only  one  position  and  velocity  for  his  numerical 
data,  finds  out  every  inequality  of  the  planetar)'  motions, 
tlioae  which  were  previotisly  Icnown  6om  observation  and 
mtne.  and  shows  how  to  form  them  into  tableik  The  prac- 
tical astronomer  makes  tbese  tables,  computes  places  from 
them  for  the  current  year,  compares  these  places  with  the 
results  of  observatinn,  and  ret\irninc  the  comparison  into 
the  hands  of  the  theorist,  enables  bun,  if  need  be,  to  cor- 
rect the  original  numerical  data  to  which  he  ap])lied  his 
methods.  The  process  is  now  deductive  ;  but  before  the 
time  of  Newton  it  was  the  other  way.  Tlie  observer  had 
the  first  task ;  the  inequalities  were  to  be  collected  from 
•omparisond'ctMervatiotts,  and  their  laws,  redaeed  to  their 
amplest  form,  were  the  data  for  future  tables. 

Apain,  beinre  the  introduction  of  the  undiilatory  hypo- 
thesis, the  'heon'  ol'lit'ht  consisted  in  the  exhibition  ot  the 
laws  ol  ••eflexion  and  refraction,  with  a  certain  extent  of 
explauatioQ  from  the  emanatory  hypothesis  of  Newton. 
Since  that  time  the  theorj-  of  lignt  ma  become,  though  at 
a  distanoet  a  resemblance  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  in 
its  character:  prediction  has  commenced,  ^at  is  to  say, 
the  phenomena  which  would  appear  under  certain  new 
eireumstances  have  been  announced  l>cl<>re  any  experi- 
ments were  made  to  discover  theiu :  and  conei-tly  aii- 
nounced.  This  is  the  end  to  w  hich  theury  ought  to  b€  con- 
stantly tending ;  namely,  the  discovery  of  laws  of  action  in 
so  complele  a  manner  that  the  necetisaiy  consequences  of 
these  laws  never  fail  to  make  their  appemnee,  so  that 
eveiy  thing  wluch  is  seen  is  fbund  to  be  a  eonsequence  of 
the  laws  when  examined,  and  ever)'  consequence  of  the 
laws  IS  seen  in  phenomena  when  looked  for.  Whatever 
fulfils  these  conditions  may  l>e  called  a  perfiMtthiHny*  or  a 
perfect  mathematical  theory. 


The  next  step  in  the  chsjn  of  discovery  is  one  wl 

in  most  cases  be  incapable  of  attainment.  For  example, 
nothinj;  is  more  certain  than  that  the  assumption  uf  oe.7 
particle  of  matter  attnietinK  every  other  particle,  accord- 
ing to  the  Newtonian  law,  leads  to  the  complete  deduction 
of  the  celestial  motions,  and  gives  the  complete  power  of 

Srediction  just  alluded  to.  But  whether  this  AmAcncts 
oes  aetoally  take  place,  or  whether  any  intenncdiate 

agent  is  emfiloy? fhou^rh  if  niatler.s  nothing  at  prfstni 
to  the  matiicuiatical  theory,  is  the  next  object  of  inamrj. 
Could  this  point  be  ascertained,  it  is  more  than  prooeli.'c 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  matter  to  whuh 
it  woidd  iMd,  would  open  hundreds  of  important  cotok 

Jucnces  even  in  the  i^lication  of  science  io  the  am. 
Cause;  HYKnissn.1 

Before  coming  to  the  distinction  between  theoiy  aB< 
practice,  we  must  observe  that  theories  may  be  divided 
into  two  chiises,  the  more  perfect  and  the  less  perfect  We 
cannot  say  that  anv  theory  is  abiolutely  perlecl :  but  tlifr< 
are  some  of  which  the  defects  are  hardly  perce]>tible.  .■vind 
others  io  which  the  contrary  is  the  case,  t  or  example,  the 
theory  of  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  rigid  l>odies  u  tole- 
rably perfect;  but  that  <A  bodies  oonpoacd  of  jMurtides 
actM  on  by  molecular  forces  is  in  its  infkney.  We  knov 
a  great  deal  more  of  the  connection  of  the  planetary  v  nticb 
with  each  other  than  we  do  of  tlie  particles  \v1ik1i.  v. h« 
connected  tou'ether,  form  a  bar  of  iron  or  of  oak.  Wt 
know  that  the  bar  is  not  perfectly  rigid ;  that  it  trends  and 
btesks :  and  (he  degree  of  bending  which  a  given  force  ^ 
CMiBe»  and  the  amount  of  prcemre  neeeaaaiy  to  praAxe 
fraeture,  must  be  sought  for  in  experimenta.  from  whiclt, 
imperfect  a-s  they  are,  the  laws  which  wonld  follow  froo 
a  good  theory,  if  we  had  one.  are  Io  be  deduced.  In  SMcb 
a  subject  our  tbeor\,  instead  of  beinc  an  all-sxiff.iiecl 
guide,  IS  only  a  help,  the  ser\  ices  of  which  are  to  be  wui 
to  an  extent  which  discrimination  derived  from  pfacti.*e 
and  experience  must  point  mit.  Many  a  person  who  thiob 
he  is  proceeding  upon  experience  only,  is  really  maliitif 
use  of  a  mixture  in  which  there  is  theory,  though  his 
knowledge  of  the  proeens  he  uses,  and  of  its  histof)',  nuj 
not  be  sufficient  to  infomi  him  of  it. 

A  ])eiMMi  who  Uses  an  imperfect  theorx'  with  ♦i  r  cat- 
■fidence  due  only  to  a  perfect  one.  will  naturally  fal!  :H<: 
abundance  of  mistakes:  his  predictions  will  be  croe»ed^ 
disturbing  circumstances  of  which  his  theory  is  not  able  to 
take  aecount,  and  his  credit  will  be  lowereiClrv  the  iaUoie. 
And  inasmuch  as  more  theories  are  imperfect  Own  ate  {i(r> 
fret,  and  nf  those  who  attend  to an\'h"iL'.  thr  nrrribefwho 
aciiuire  ver)'  sound  habit.-* of  judgiiii:  issruail  corupared  vV> 
that  ol"  those  who  do  not  pet  so  far,  it  must  have  happt  ritii. 
as  it  has  happened,  that  a  great  quantity  of  mistiLk«  h» 
boa  made  by  those  who  do  not  understand  the  true  use  rf 
an  VMperfeet  theor)-.  Hence  much  discredit  has  bees 
brought  upon  theory  in  general ;  and  the  schism  of  flies- 
rctical  and  practi<  al  men  has  arisen.  Fortunately  theit  sr* 
many  of  the  former  who  attend  properly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  imperfect  tbeon,  by  juactice  ;  and  many  is  hni 
themselves  practical  who  seize  with  avidity  all  that  tti>e«ry 
can  do  for  them,  and  who  know  that  slep  by  step  thecrj 
has  been  making  her  way  with  giant  strides  into  the  tern- 
tory  of  practice  for  the  last  century  and  a  half. 

By  practice,  as  distinguished  from  theoiy.  is  meant  (oil 
by  us,  but  by  those  who  contend  for  ^  distincliont  tl* 
apilication  uf  that  knowledsre  which  comes  from  ex 
perience  only,  and  is  not  sufticiently  coniieete<i  ^w'h  snj 
general  principles  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  th^^orj. 
The  distinction  of  labourers  in  the  field  of  science  or  ait 
into  theoretical  and  practical  is  not  strictly  a  just  one,  Ic: 
there  is  no  theorist  whose  knowledce  is  aU  thaoqr;  sad 
iheK  is  no  practical  man  whose  skifl  is  all  derivM  ficn 
experience.  But  the  terms  will  do  well  enourh  to  distm 
guish  two  claaws  whose  peculiarities  it  mi^ht  be  difictiit 
to  define  exactly. 

The  ))ractical  man,  when  he  is  really  uolhuig  more,  u  one 
who  can  just  do  what  he  has  been  taught  to  do,  and  wix 
has  acquired  skill  and  judgment  in  a  small  range  of  ccrr 

Etions.  All  who  pride  themselves  upon  the  title  woc'd 
displeased  at  this  definition,  and  we  readily  admit  thsi 
many  of  them  are  entitled  to  a  higher  character  but  pbH 
because  the  name  by  which  they  tltlicht  1i'  desi ;  11 «  shui- 
selves  IS  a  wrong  one.  TTiey  desire,  under  tlu  itamt  cf 
a  workman,  to  claim  the  quahties  of  a  master.  The  tcnn 
theoretical  serves,  as  one  ot'  contempt,  to  dtaugoatc  aaf 
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thing  of  whicti  they  disapprove  ;  and  as  there  never  is  any 
fallacy  which  k  not  caini'd  to  a  I'aol's-cap  extent  by  the 
lower  order  of  users,  it  Nvouid  not  be  difficult  to  make  a 
most  amusing  selection  nt  instance.'^  oi  the  manner  in 
Kllich  the  dminction  lins  been  \vorked  by  the  large  number 
«te  w*  at  the  bottom  of  th«  du%  Mid  in  whciM  hnds  it  nins 
fliattiidr  own  tgmnmee  is  pnetical,  and  othen*  knmltdg* 
theoretical.  We  remember ieeingatheorist,  as  he  was  called, 
tmdeavoiirinf^  to  make  the  ronna^crs  of  a  certain  ur'ier- 
takino;  comprehend  that  their  i)rotit8  could  not  exceed  the 
excetut  of  the  gross  returns  over  the  outlay,  afte-  ''u-/  Ti«d 
tieen  trying  to  cheat  the  e<]uation  by  inventing  names  for 
what  toey  would  have  hked  to  nave,  but  which  the 
thooriitaKnred  them  they  would  not  get,  for  the  precedinf 
reuoo.  The  answer  was,  *  That  is  very  true  tkeoreticaUy, 
Init  now  let  us  look  at  it  practically.  We  shall  say  no 
more  of  the  gross  abuse  of  the  terms,  cxoept  to  remark 
that  were  it  worth  while  reailv  to  make  a  contest  between 
theor>-  and  practice,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  on  which 
side  the  balance  of  absurdity  would  incline ;  or  whether 
the  man  who  is  too  oanftdfint  in  hit  theory,  or  too  con- 
fident in  his  experience,  hm  done  moat  nuiebief  for  the 
tine  being. 

Coming  now  to  the  higher  cla^  of  practical  men,  and 
speaking  as  of  the  balance  between  two  methods,  the 
value  of  both  of  which  is  admitted,  we  observe  that  there 
are  obvious  fauItA'to  which  both  parties  arc  subject,  both 
in  conduct^  and  in  argiunent  respecting  their  pursuits. 
Great  care  ia  neecawiyto  aecure  the  theorist  from  pushing 
an  impeifeet  tbeonr  too  Ito',  and  neglecting  causes  of  dia- 
ttirhance  ;  but  at  feast  as  mncli  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  practical  man  fiiini  [:enenilisiii<r  into  theon,"  from  im- 
tK'ifect  experience,  or  froni  restrainiui;  incjuiry  by  a  notion 
formed  from  practice.  Tins  is  his  bescttmg  sm,  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  should  almost  be  inclined  to  say  that 
the  fault  of  a  practical  man  b  a  tendency  to  form  false 
theory,  as  that  of  the  theorist  is  to  make  (klse  applications. 
We  Have  often  been  surprised  at  the  boldness  with  which 
the  former  assert  generalities,  upon  evidence  which  would 
only  make  a  pure  theorist  looK  for  further  inJbnnation. 
Analogies  are  of  all  tilings  tlic  most  deceptive. 

In  arifumcnt  thire  is  one  mode  which  is  eonmion  to 
both  parties,  and  which  in  exceedingly  detrimental.  It  is 
the  selection  of  instances  from  the  s  cry  highest  minds  of 
the  two  orden*  to  illuatiate  the  effeota  of  theoiy  or  jprao- 
tiee  upon  the  general  mass  of  nndentandinga :  minm  the 
auperior  calibre  of  which,  and  their  ])0\ver  of  adajitinc 
themselves  to  circumstances,  and  making  the  mo'^t  oi 
what  they  have,  render  them  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and 
no  proper  examples  of  the  most  advantageous  course  of 
training.  Eveiy  one  likea,  no  doubt,  to  draw  consequences 
idioat  and  conoemins  hia  own  self  from  a  contemplation 
4»r  the  mhkb  and  mwtoda  of  the  Newtona  or  the  Galileoa 
of  a  higher  sphere  of  intellectual  existence,  or  the  Ark- 
wrights  or  Tclfords  of  a  better  state  of  power  of  adaptation. 
•  What  is  your  theory  good  for?*  says  the  tongue  attached 
to  some  head  which  holds  about  the  same  weight  of 
conceit  that  Telford's  did  of  sagacity  ;  *  Telford  knew  no- 
thing of  it,  and  I  may  do  without  it  too.'  The  answer  is, 
Tel/ord.  The  opinion  of  Bacon  was,  that  •  tlie  root  of  all 
the  mitchief  in  tne  scienoes  is,  that,  falsely  magnifying  and 
admiring  the  powers  of  the  mind,  we  seek  not  Its  real 
helps.'  a  maxim  full  of  meaninL',  and  a  leiv-on  to  him 
who  rates  thcorj'  too  hiijhly,  and  also  to  llie  one  who 
thinkii  that  the  only  use  of  his  niind  is  to  aiiantje  the 
reaults  of  experience,  his  own  or  others.  ^Vhat  are  the 
m^ority  of  men,  that  they  should  look  down  ttpon  any 
couiie  of  training,  theoretical  or  practical  ? 

Another  flndt  of  argument,  bnt  almost  peenliar  to  the 
practical  world,  who  have  l!'-r  fm  ce  of  numbers  on  their 
own  side,  i.s  the  liabit  of  ciairuuiET  idl  who  ar^  success- 
ful in  application  as  instances  of  their  own  method 
and  knights  of  their  own  order.  Supposie  that  one  indivi- 
dual should  discover  a  mine,  work  it  with  his  own  hand, 
purifv  the  ore.  and  beat  the  metal  into  a  horse-shoe; 
whicb  is  he,  a  geologist,  miner,  furnace-man,  or  black- 
smith ?  He  has  done  the  work  of  all,  but  the  community 
of  blacksmiths  would  hardly  be  allowed  to  claim  him  as 
})»?cii!iarly  belonLrinsr  to  theni.<ei\ es.  When  a  person  who 
has  mastered  the  diffieultics  of  ttieory  has  also  success-  : 
fully  applied  tlieni,  he  is  free  uf  both  corporations;  but 
those  who  attend  to  application  only,  never  £ul  to  appro-  i 
piinte  his  merits.  Watt  is  a  striking  instance ;  he  waa  n  I 
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highly  accomplished  theorist  on  every  point  on  which  he 
worked :  and  yet  his  name  has  been  freouently  cited 
as  a  proof  thit  '.b^ory  could  be  dispensed  with.    And  Ms 
career,  when  compared  with  that  of  Telford,  will  illoa- 
tinte  theor>'  applied  to  practice,  as  distinguished  fSran 
ptaetiee  alone»  however  acute.  It  ia  imposoble  to  con- 
template the  career  of  TeUbfd  without  a  feelhig  of 
interest,  created  by  the  comparison  of  his  ap]  arently  in- 
adequate education  with  his  stai^Hne  succes.~es.  Lcok- 
iws,  at  the  individual  himself,  there  is  eveiything  for 
his  ai^e  to  admire ;  aod  as  long  as  his  structures  last, 
each  of  them  is  the  monumertlum,  but  not  eere  pereit' 
niut.  The  time  will  come  when  his  name  shall  be  like 
that  of  the  builder  of  the  old  London  bridge,  who  waa  no 
doubt  the  Telford  of  the  day,  a  stimulus  to  his  contempo- 
raries, useful  and  honoured,  but  not  the  remembered  of 
succeeding  ages.    On  the  other  hand,  the  discoveries  of 
Watt,  though  equally  starthng  in  what  is  called  the  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  have  the  mind  of  the  discoverer  im- 
pressed upon  them,  and  have  been,  and  must  be,  the 
guide  of  his  sucoeason^  not  merely  to  repetitions  of  what 
he  did  himself,  but  to  enlargement  of  iaeaa»  and  to  the 
conversion  of  principles  into  forms  oseflil  in  art.  Take 
away  the  honourable  qualities  whii  h  enabled  the  two  men 
to  out-strip  their  conlemporaries,  each  m  iiis  line,  qualities 
which  are  the  properties  of  the  individual  mind^,  and  con- 
sider what  is  left,  iiatnel y,  their  modes  of  proceeding  :  coiv 
sider  the  effect  of  these  twg  modes  upon  men  in  general,  and 
there  ia  nothing  in  that  of  Telford  which  wouul  laiae  the 
worlntan  above  a  worlonan,  while  in  tiiat  of  Watt  there  b 
the  vital  principle  to  which  we  owe  all  the  mechanical 
triumph.s  of  civilization  and  all  the  theoretical  successes  of 
philosophy. 

This  country  has  been  l<Hig  and  happily  distinguished 
tor  the  great  attention  whkhhaabeett  paid  to  applic^^; 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  sumose,  aa  some  do,  that  our  bu« 
premacy  in  practical  nmneis  baa  been  coordinate  vrith, 

still  less  owing  to,  neglect  of  theory.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  though  the  comparative  neglect  of  theor)' alone, 
as  a  pursuit,  added  to  its  diligent  cultivation  on  the  Con- 
tinent, has  given  to  foreign  countries  a  decided  prepon- 
derance of  theoretical  inquirers  and  wnters,  yet  that  there 
ban  been  no  coontiy  in  Europe  in  which  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  matbematica  and  their  applications  has  been 
spraul  over  so  luge  a  mass,  or  raised  to  so  high  an  avenge. 
At  any  time  nnoe  the  beginninj^  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
t  irv  tl,.  t.  'rd  amount  of  theory  in  Rritain  has  been  larcrer 
than  Hi  Kiiy  other  European  country,  on  account  of  the 
numliers  who  have  jiossesaed  a  useful  anwunt  of  know- 
ledge :  the  diffusion  of  education  in  Germany  may  Imve 
altered  our  podtion,  but  of  this  wc  are  not  sure.  For 
ounwlvea  we  are  perfectly  satiiAed,  however  little  thoee 
most  concerned  may  know  it,  that  this  greater  diAision 
of  theor)'  has  been  the  original  moving  cause  of  the 
practical  excellence  to  which  we  have  alluded.  If  those 
who  have  become  known  for  splendid  achievements  in  the 
former  are  few,  the  ^ame  may  also  be  said  of  the  latter ; 
but  a  country  owes  its  excellence  in  either  department, 
,not  to  one  or  two  of  the  highest,  but  to  the  mass  of  those 
who  have  competent  knowledge,  producing  good  habits  of 
thought  and  action.  It  ia  n  new  thing  to  hear  one  branch 
set  against  the  other,  and  would  make  our  writers  of  a 
century  back  think  that  posterity  had  lost  its  senses.  The 
only  addition  wanted  has  been  some  means  of  systematic- 
ally nurturing  the  s^owth  of  theorv",  so  that,  well  a-s  we 
have  done  with  what  we  have,  we  may  do  better  with 
more.  The  efforts  which  are  making  on  every  side  to 
extoid  education  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  do  what  is  wanted 
in  tfiis  particular ;  Uiey  wiU  at  least  have  the  effeet  d 
makin?  if  c!ear  that,  whatever  the  force  of  genius  may  do 
for  an  isolated  except' on,  the  mass  of  mankind  must  place 
their  best  hope  Of  pNgresa  in  the  unkm  of  tbeoiy  and 
practice. 

There  is  also  a  mode  of  viewing  what  we  may  call  the 
action  of  theon,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  true 
conception  of  the  value  of  their  labours  who  employ  their 
time  in  its  advancement.  Watch  the  arguments  of  a  per- 
son who  calls  himself,  distinctively,  a  pradieal  man,  and 
if  '.^il!  be  always  found  that  a  wcU-estahli-hed  theor}-,  fitTy 
years  old.  is  practical  knowiedce.  so  called.  To  this  there 
cannot  he  the  slightest  objection  in  the  nor.-,li  ^^i- t iv« 
sense ;  a  well-eriablished  theoiy,  which  h*  been  shown 
to  he  suflieient.  ia  pcnctiealj  as  opposed  to  one  of  wtueb 
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the  inv^stieation  is  more  recent,  and  the  completeness  not 
80  well  ai-i-fi Gained .  But  whtn  the  nufstioii  i-,  the<iry,  ks 
theor)',  ac^ainst  practice,  as  practice,  the  advocates  oi'  the 
latter  frequently  find  it  convenient  to  assume,  for  their  o\vn 
■hare  of  the  matten  io  contest,  all  the  best  theories  pttts 
the  moA  recent  practical  knowledge,  leaving  to  the  other 
side  the  onus  of  supporting  theoiy  vpon  the  moat  tmiwr- 
fect  part  of  the  mass  of  doctrines  which  it  contains,  being 
that  j>nrt  which  is  not  j  l*  off  \hc  anvil.  Suppose  a  mer- 
chant iroint:  into  the  bail  court  [<>  prove  his  bein^  worth 
a  certain  smu  ;  he  is  ft-skeil  whi'thcr  his  business,  all 
debts  and  risks  allowed  for,  would  produce  that  sum : 
he  replies  that  his  ventures  moat  be  b^ond  reeoni  tin- 
weeeKAil,  if  it  would  not  be  so,  over  and  over  apin. 
•  So  then*  he  is  ftirther  questioned,  *  you  cannot  posltirdy 
swrnr  that  your  busine?®  will  make  you  worth  the  sum  in 
question.'  'I  cannot,'  he  replies,  •  positively  swear  any 
anrh  thmrr  :  but  I  have  enouRn  not  (nnplovi'il  in  busint'-s, 
in  land  arid  mortgajfes,  and  in  the  lumlj*,  to  pay  lvv«ntv 
shillinp^  in  the  pound  five  times  over,  upon  every  risk 
which  I  am  liable  to.'  What  would  be  thought  of  counsel 
who  ahonld  retort,  ^Tliat  is  nothing  to  us ;  you  are  described 
as  a  merchant,  and  your  solvency  must  be  tried  by  the 
state  of  that  part  of  your  property  which  is  now  under- 
goin|^  the  flue limtions  of  tiadi."?'  Sntli  is  and  always 
must  Hp  the  state  of  theory  ;  the  amount  which  i>  nctually  i 
reali^'d  ii  enormously  grt-ator  than  the  floatini^  iKtlancL' 
which  is  being  worked  out.  Those  who  are  engaged  in 
producing  fixed  capital  from  the  latter,  have  a  right  to  the 
credit  wbu^  arisea  from  the  interest  of  the  fiwnter:  their 
labours  for  the  time  being  are  not  to  produce  tiieir  return 
at  the  in:*tant. 

We  have,  in  compliance  with  common  notions,  not  ad- 
vortod  to  the  consrt]uences  of  theory  upon  ttiL-  mind  and 
thoughts  of  men,  but  havi^  treated  it  a«  if  its  ^cW  object 
were  to  advance  the  inectiameal  arts  and  better  the  phy- 
neal  condition  of  society.  But  this  is  under  protest  that 
even  if  it  could  not  be  proved  that  rational  investigation 
of  nature  had  added  one  single  atom  to  the  physical  com- 
fort of  life,  there  would  remain  such  an  enorraoas  mass  of 
so(  i.il  ameliomtions  which  can  be  traced  to  thatfOttfOe  as 
would  outweigh  even  the  triumphs  of  steam. 

THEORY  OF  COUPLKS.  The  t.,v„  motions  of  which 
any  rigid  system  is  susceptible  are  those  of  Translatiox 
and  of  RoTATMN.  £aen  of  flieae  hat  this  peculiarity, 
namelv,  that  one  partieular  osae  of  its  application  yields 
the  ofner  Und  of  motion.  Bveiy  motion  of  a  system  can, 
f  r  any  nm-  in-fant,  be  resolvecf.  at  most,  into  a  motion 
Oi'  ti  ati^lalinri  ol"  the  whole  system,  combineil  with  .1  motion 
fi!' t,>iatiiiii  about  an  axis;  ami  rver\' a]ip!ication  of  a  sys- 
tem I'l  ibrce^  to  any  rigid  bodv,  produces,  generally  sncnk- 
ing,  'his  compound  cf  translation  and  rotation.  AlRO.  if 
equal  and  opposite  forces,  aueh  aa  would  prodnoe  simple 
translation,  be  appKed  at  the  same  voint,  or  if  equal  ami 
opposite  forces,  such  as  would  produce  rotation,  be  np- 
plied  about  the  same  axis,  the  result  is  that  the  eipiili- 
hriura,  or  previooa  motion,  of  the  qntem  remains  undis- 
turbed. 

But  if  the  equal  and  opposite  forces  of  translation  be 
applied  at  different  points,  the  result  is  rotation  only,  for 
the  first  instant ;  and  if  the  equal  and  opposite  forces  of 
rotetion  be  applied  about  axea  not  coinciding,  but  only 
parallel,  the  efrect,  at  the  flnt  instant,  is  translation  only. 
.\nd  though  the  doctrine  of  motion  is  now  properly  ex- 
cluded from  statics,  yet  the  precedinsr  theorems,  together 
with  others  mentioned  in  Rotation,  should  be  wi  II  under- 
stood, and  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  science  of  equi- 
lilirium,  which  is  always  illustrated,  though  it  way  not  be 
demonstrated,  by  such  eonuderationa. 

It  was  fat  a  long  time  a  curious  but  barren  exception,  that 
though  any  two  forces  acting  in  the  same  nlane  may,  gene- 
rally speaking,  have  their  joint  cfTect  supplied  by  one  single 
third  lou  r,  yet  it"  the  two  forces  be  tMjiial  in  magnitude, 
and  opposite  m  direction,  no  such  single  third  force  will  do. 
If  indeed  tliey  be  applied  in  the  same  line,aa  O  PandQ  R 
in  the  first  fijfure,  they  equilibrate  each  other;  but  if  not 
in  the  oune  hne,  aa  O  P  and  Q  R  in  the  aeoond  tgnre,  no 
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ene  single  force  can  be  found  which  will  either  equilibrate 


them,  or  produce  their  efi'ect.  About  twenty  jrears  ago, 
M.  Poinsot,  already  mentioiM^d  lor  his  beautiful  theory 
of  Rotation,  applietl  a  remarkable  theorem  eonnected 
with  such  pairs  ot  ibrees  tot'r.e  c^tahiishnu  nt  of  the  theor)' 
of  the  statics  of  rigid  txidies,  in  a  manner  wiuch  has  made 
his  system  rapidly  take  its  place  among  the  fundamental 
bases  of  the  science*  We  ahall  in  this  article  pmnt  out 
the  manner  in  which  this  can  bie  ckme,  without  mndi  de- 
monstration, with  a  view  to  draw  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  learned  the  doctrine  of  equilibrium  in  the  old 
way:  wc  cannot  make  it  intclli!:';M  ■  1  without  too  ereat 
length)  except  to  those  who  have  learned  the  phnctples 
of  analytical  statics. 

M.  Poinsot  oalled  a  pair  ef  eqoel  and  opposite  forces, 
not  equilibrating  each  other,  by  the  name  of  a  eomple , 

too  general  a  term  perhaps:  bv  it  is  tu  be  understood  a 
couple  which  eaiinut  be  ma.de  anything  but  a  couple,  or 
cannot  be  replaced  by  one  force  :  an  inrnfnjyxihlr  couple. 
The  iilane  of  the  couple  is  the  plaiie  drawn  through  the 
parallel  forces :  the  arm  of  the  couple  is  any  line  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  forces  from  the  direction  of  one  to 
that  of  the  otfier:  the  axi*  of  the  couple  is  any  straight 
line  perpendicular  to  ita  plane.  And  if  we  consider  any 
axis.  It  will  be  apparent  that  the  moment  or  leveraee  of 
the  couple  [T.^^^■KK]  t<i  liirn  the  system  alniut  that  axis  is 
represented  by  tlie  prodib  t  ot  one  of  tlie  lorces  and  the 
arm.  For  it",  with  reference  to  the  axis,  t  be  the  arm  of 
one  of  the  lorces,  a-Jra  is  'hat  of  Itie  other,  i  being  the 
arm  of  the  couple.  Hence  if  P  one  ot"  the  Ibrcos,  the 
united  levcrajm  ia  P  ;k  a)— Fx  or  ^  Pa.  Thia  pro- 
duet  Pa  ia  caned  the  mommt  of  ^  couple. 

The  lajst-mcntioiied  property  will  give  a  hitrh  probftbility 
of  itself  to  the  following  thooremi*,  which  arc  the  hnf>\t  of 
the  tlieor)-  of  couples,  and  can  be  proved,  the  tir^t  bv  aid 
of  the  composition  of  forces  only,  trie  second  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  lever.  Any  couple  may  have  the  direolioil  of 
its  arm  changed,  and  consequently  of  its  forces,  in  any 
manner  whataoever,rithw  initaown  plane,  or  in  any  plane 
parallel  to  it,  provided  only  that  the  direction  in  which  it 
tends  to  turn  the  system  remains  unaltered.  SecontlK. 
any  couple  may  be  re])laced  by  anotlicr  which  has  ilie 
same  moment,  tne  plane  and  direction  of  turning  remain- 
ing unaltered :  that  is,  the  arm  may  be  shortened  or 
lengthened  in  any  manner,  provided  the  forces  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  in  the  same  jproportion.  If  the  sys- 
tem were  in  equilibriam,  before,  it  wilt  remain  in  equtli- 
brinm,  however  its  eouf'es  may  be  altered,  in  any  man- 
ner described  in  the  above  theorems.  Hence  it  follu>xs 
that  a  couple  is  entirely  ^\Qn  when  there  are  given  :— !. 
It-  (11-  :un  line  prrjiendicnlai  to  its  plnne.  which  i^  il-.i 
perpendicular  to  any  of  the  planes  into  which  it  may  be 
removed.  %  The  moment  of  the  couple  :  specitic  fo'rcps 
or  firms  era  unneceasaryfor  its  description,  so  long  as  their 
product  is  given.  3,  The  direction  in  which  it  tends  to 
fitrti  the  sy-tem.  The  easiest  way  of  describing  a  coi!]>'v 
i.s  then  as  lolUnvs  ;  suppose  for  example  a  horizontal  one  : 
Talie  aiv>-  ilirnl  line  for  the  axis  of  the  eoujilf.  o;:  iha". 
axis  lay  down  a  line  proportional  to  its  iiiutni  :ii.  ji'i-i 
asrroc  tliat  vertical  lines  drawn  upwards  .shall  upresfn* 
moments  tending  to  turn  the  system  from  west  to  east ; 
and  downwards,  those  tending  to  turn  the  system  from  east 
to  west.  But  a  sign  must  also  be  agreed  upon ;  pcsitive 
moment  must  consist  in  tendency  to  tnm  in  one  direction 
an  !  nec^ntive  in  the  other. 

The  comi)Osition  and  resolution  of  couples  is  ea*ily 
shown  to  be  done  in  a  manner  which  perfectly  resembles 
that  of  RoT.\TiONS.  When  the  couples  can  lva\  e  a  common 
axis  (act  in  the  same  plane  or  parallel  planes),  the  moment 
of  the  reaoltant  ia,  in  sign  ana  magnitude,  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  eomponents,  with  ihetr  proper  litem.  Ta 
tint!  the  resultant  of  two  couples  winch  cannot  navtr 
a  eiimmon  aMs,  take  axes  to  tnem  which  pass  Ihniugh 
the  same  i^nint,  and  on  thesi' axes  laydo'Aii  lini'-.  :i'pre- 
wntiiii;  the  moment*  of   Ihe  couples  in  their  prupcr 
directions.    On  those  lines  complete  a  parallelogram : 
the  direction  of  the  diagonal  is  the  axis  of  the  re«ultiii|^ 
couple,  and  its  length  represents  the  moment  of  that 
couple.    Care  mn.st  betaken  to  lay  doAvn  the  directaons 
of  the  moments  properly  on  the  axes:  the  best  isolated 
nile  wlien  rrtere  ice  is  not  made  to  distinct  eu-onlinat t» 
planes!  i»  as  foikn^s :  let  the  parta,  ul  tlit:  plane  of  the  axca 
which  lie  in  the  aiisr'.e  made  by  the  lines  rcprescntintr  nio. 
ntents  be  turned  by  the  two  eoup>cs  in  oppwite  diractiona. 
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To  the  siiideal  tonrhom  Buch  a  diraetioa  would  be  useful 
w«  should  lay,  appcftl  in  all  caws  to  the  peroeption*  dc 
lired  tram  Rotahok. 

To  apph'the  prccedini;  theorems  to  the  statics  of  a  ripd 
body,  we  first  Iftke  the  loUowiniEC  convention> : — Assuint'  at\ 
orif^in  and  thiec  ■rrlaDtrular  axes  ol  i  o-un!nuiU-.  iu  u.^aal. 
Let  the  forces  act  at  each  point  of  the  syatein  be 

decomp08ed  into  three,  parallel  to  the  axes  of  r,  y, 
and  z.   Let  each  force  b«  called  positive,  when  it  acts 
towardathe  positive  part  of  the  axla  to  which  it  is  parallel ; 
ir  for  instance  the  axis  of  s  be  vertical,  and  if  its  i)ositive 
part  tend  upwards,  all  forces  in  the  direction  of  *,  w"nerever 
they  Hi  t.  ;ue  called  positive  wliilt-  < hey  act  upwards,  and 
nesrati ,  I' wlu  n  downvajtis.    As  )u  couples,  let  their  mo- 
jiii  Mts  t  f  c  iiUfd  po^itivf  w  licn,  actitij:  in  the  planes  of  x  and 
y,  y  and  z,  z  and  x,  they  tend  to  turn  the  positive  part  of 
the  fitst-naraed  towards  the  positive  part  of  the  second 
fxjf^  jfgf  gx).  Let  P,  be  tha  flnt  point  of  the  ajntem :  let 
Its  co-ordinatea  be  a-,,  y,,  z, ;  let  the  forces  in  the  three 
chi-ectioiis  acting  at  that  point  hi  X,.  V,,  Z,.   Let  Pj  be 
the  second  point ;  Xy  y,,  z^  iis>  uo-oidiiiates ;        Y,.  Z,, 
tlip  forces  there  applied  :  and  so  on.  All  co-oi-dniatcs  and 
J  ..ITCH  have  their  proper  ssiims.    At  the  orisriti  aj'jily  the 
f'  .lowing  V^'-'^  of  equilibrating  forces,  X,  and  —X,.  Y. 
cind  —  Y„Z,  and  —  Z,;  X,  and  —      Y,  and  -Y„  Z,  and 
—  Z^,  and  so  on :  which  of  course  do  not  alTect  the  emiili- 
briuiii,  an  !  are  over  and  above  those  already  applied. 
Ai;ain,  at  the  extremity  of  .r,.  in  the  axis  of  x,  apply  tht 
Kjnilihratin? force.s  Yj,  —  Y,:  at  the  t  \ti< mity  ofy,,  in  the 
axis  of  jd,  apply  Z,,  —  Z, ;  at  the  extreauty  of  z„  in  the 
axis  of  z,  apply  X„  — X,,  and  so  on  fcr  the  other  points. 
I^lv,  let  the  points  of  application  of  the  orif^iiwl  forces 
X„  Y,,  Z,,  be  chantred  so  that  each  ihall  actattlie  projec- 
tion of  the  point  of  application  made  bv  its  eo-oruinate: 
and  the  same  for  the  oilier  points.     Nothing  is  done  but 
1  !>e  application  of  mutually  destroying  forces,  or  the  change 
«>!'  the  jwint  of  application  of  a  force  to  another  point  in 
it<  direction,  and  the  following  ficrure  will  show  the  present 
anran?ement  for  one  poinL    Tlie  original  forces,  trans- 
ferred, are  marked  X,  Y,  Z;  the  original  point  of  applica- 
tion P,  and  the  other  forcea,  equilibrating  two  and  two, 
have  great  and  small  letters  at  their  extremities. 


We  now  see  that  the  forces  X,  Y,  Z,  are  equivalent  to 

1.  The  forcea  X,  Y,  Z  (marked  A»  B.  C)  applied  at  tlie 

2.  A  pair  of  coupUs  to  llie  axis  of  z  (L,  fX,  tlir 
first  posilivi!  with  the  numu  tit  Yj,  the  second  ncgativi; 
with  the  inunieiit  TIu-^l'  two  are  e4|uiTalent  to  one 
couple  with  the  moment  Yx— Xy. 

3.  A  jiair  of  couples  to  the  axis  of  X  (M,  C)  (Y,  I), 
*  thetotalmoninitof  whichia2^-Yr. 

4.  A  pur  of  couples  to  the  axis  of  y  (N,  a)  (Z,  m)  the 
total  moment  of  which  is  Xz  —  Zx. 

Apply  this  to  eveiy  jioint  in  the  system,  and  let  XX 
.-.latul  U'r  X,  |~Xj  I  ,  mul  .-n  i>:\  :  hi'tu-c  it  ajij^'ars  that 
tiie  whole  ot  the  forces  im;  euuivaient  to  forces  SX,  SY, 
2JZ.  applied  at  tlie  origin  in  the  directions  of  r,  y,  and 
tot^ethcr  witli  couples  in  the  planes  of  a:y,  ys,  sx,  of  which 
the  moments  are— 

X{Yar-Xyj.  i:rZv-Yr\  ^(Xz~Zr). 
Let  A  =  rX,  L  =  SrZv-Y;) 
B=XY,  U=:X(Xz-Zx) 
C=SZ,  N=xa*-Xif) 


Then  it  appears  that  all  the  fuiees  can  be  t^A  jei  to 
one  force,  V.  acting  at  the  origin,  making  angles  with  the 

axes  whose  cosines  are  ArV,  11 ;  V,  C:V;  and  oni-  rn  pip 
havinsr  a  moment  W,  and  who^e  axis  makes  wth  t!it  axes 
ol'  co-ordiiiali  ^  anLrlr>  wliose  cosines  urc  L  :  \V.  M  :  W, 
N  *.  VV.  But  when  there  is  equilibnum,  both  the  force  and 
the  moment  of  the  couple  must  vanish,  for  the  single  force 
cannot  equilibrate  a  couple.  Consequently  the  ounditiona 
of  equilibrium  are  VsO,  \\  =0,  which  give  AsO^  BsOb 
C=o,  L=u.  MsOb  NssO,  the  six  weU-kmnm  eoDditiQai 
of  equilibrium. 

The  forces  will  haw  a  sini^li-  u  siiltant  when  V  falls  iri 
the  plane  of  the  cuupie  '.vhuae  luuuieat  is  W  ;  that  is,  when 
the  diiection  of  V  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
couple,  'riiis  takes  place  when  AL-t-BM-t-CN  =0,  a  well- 
known  condition. 

For  fiirther  information  we  may  leRv  to  Foiuwt'a 
mtnt  de  9atiqm;  or,  in  English,  to  Fnttli  M^ktmatieat 
Principles  of  MttMtnU  PhUiMph^i  OT  Aitdttid'e  Thnrf 
of  Cf.upieH. 

THEOllY  OF  F.gUATlOXS.  UiuUr  this  term  ii  t-x 
pressed  all  that  part  ut  algebra  which  treats  of  the  proper- 
ties of  rational  and  integral  functions  of  a  single  variaUei 
suohaaojr+A,  aj*-|-Aa-+c,  aa:*-|-6j?*+car+e,  and  so  oa: 
a,  b,  c.  Sec,  being  any  algebraical  quantities,  po»tive  or 
m-irativi .  wiiolc  or  Iractional,  real  or  inia^rinaiy.  Unlet* 
liuv\t'\t';  the  LOiitiatA  be  specified,  fl  is  usual  to  suppose 
these  l  o-t  fficieiits  real,  not  iniatiinan. 

The  great  ouestion  of  the  earlier  aljce  bra  lists  was  the 
finding  of  a  value  for  the  variable  which  should  make  the 
exprcaaon  equal  to  a  given  numbe^or  fraction :  as  vntaA 
must  iT  be  so  that  &r*+2r  may  be  11,  or  x^—x^-i-Gx  may 
be  40,  and  so  on.  In  modem  form  it  would  be  asked 
what  value  of  .t  will  make  3i-'  +  2F-ll  -  0,or  x*'-x*+ 
6x—40  -  0,  iviid  so  on.  To  find  valuf.s  of  a  variable  which 
should  make  aa  ex.[N'essiuii  vaiu:3li,  or  become  equal  to 
nothing,  was  then  tlie  first  desideratum  ;  and  these  values 
are  now  called  nUt  of  the  expressioo.  Later  algebraists 
mde  the  flading  of  these  roots  mliiervieiit  to  the  dia- 
coveix  of  other  propeitiea  of  the  caqneMions. 

The  Hindu  algebraiats  eomrannlcated  to  the  Araba,  and 
through  them  to  the  Italians,  the  complete  solution  of 
equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees.  The  Italians 
atided  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  tliiid  di  i^ree,  ami 
of  the  fourth  impert'ectly.  These  last  two  degrees  have 
been  completed  in  more  recent  times,  so  tliat  it  may  be 
now  said  that  the  equations  of  the  fint  four  degrees  I'lave 
been  completely  conquered :  that  is  to  say,  having  given 
the  equation  o./  '+A.r'  +  .-.'*  -i  <'r  -|-/  =  0'  ln-.ucai  ex- 

pression can  be  iouiid,  iiaviiiij  lour  values  and  lonr  values 
only,  and  beiiic;  a  fiiiietioti  ol  u,  />,  r,  r,  wh.ic  h  b^lll^r 
substituted  for  x  on  the  first  side  of  the  equation,  stiall 
make  that  fli-st  side  vanish.  But  the  student  would  look 
in  vain  through  the  books  of  aleebra  to  see  this  expreasion: 
it  is  both  complicated  and  useless,  and  it  ia  more  denniUe 
to  indicate  how  it  is  to  be  found,  than  to  find  it. 
The  equation  of  the  fifth  degree  was  attempted  in  all 
I  quarti  IS,  uitliout  sueccs.^ :  nutans  were  found  of  ap]>ioxi- 
itiatiiiu  lo  the  anthmcUcal  value  of  one  or  anotlier  loot  in 
any  one  civen  equation ;  but  iitver  a  definite  function  of 
the  co-efficients  whioh  wouki  apply  in  all  cases.  A  proof 
was  given  by  Abel,  is  Cfelle'a  Journal  Sprinted  in  his 
works),  Uiat  such  an  expreeion  wm  impoasible*  but  this 
proof  wa.s  not  srencraily  received :  it  was  admitted  by  Sir 
W.  Hamilltui,  wlm  i'ln.stnited  the  ar'^auiient  at  rreaf  !ei[u'1h 
in  the  ' 'JiJiiii>aei.iuaa  ■  oi  tht  Ko_\'al  Irish  AetuU  niy,  wd. 
x\iii.,  ])ait  ii.;  hut  the  singular  complexity  of  the  n  UMin- 
ing  wili  probably  prevent  most  pcDiOUs  Iroin  attending  to 
the  subject.  W'c  do  not  mean  in  this  article  to  enter  intt 
the  liistory  ol'  the  theoiv  of  equations,  but  only  to  place  its 
gcneni]  state  before  the  reader  by  an  exhinition  of  the 
principal  theoreii;  .  mostly  without  j)roof.  For  works  on 
the  subject  we  may  refer  as  follows: — Hutton,  Tracls,  vol. 
ii.,  Tract  33,  v\laeh  eontuKu.  a  lull  account  of  the  earlier 
algebraists;  Peacoek,  •  Ki  )iott  in  eertain  Parts  of  Analysis,' 
in  the  Report  if  ihr  I'ltinl  Mr.  ting  nf  /fie  Ih  itish  AtHociu- 
tiou ;  or  the  recent  woik*  of  Muriiiiy,  Youni:.  or  Hymers; 
all  of  which  aie  good,  end  written  on  such  diiferent  plabs 
that  any  one  vvhu  makes  a  particular  study  of  the  saqjcct 
will  Dnd  it  advantageous  to  consult  them  all.  Tn  FVeneh 
the  standard  works  aie  thos  '  i  f  Badan.  l  ai^nantre,  and 
Fouiiei,  which  however  all  treat  oi  pailicular  t^ics ;  tlie 
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algebraical  treatises  of  Bouidoa  and  Lefelme  d«  Foiircy 
take  It  more  generally. 

The  ptdtticu]«r  points  relative  to  eqvatkMM  <»f  the  first 
taut  degieeft  we  fellows 

1.  Toe  expremon  of  the  firrt  degree  een  be  reduced  to 
the  form  ax+ft;  it  vanishes  wlu'ii  j  =  —b  :a,  atiJ  has 
only  this  one  root.  And  ai-\-ti  is  of  the  same  sipn  a  or 
not,  according  as  x  is  t^reatcr  or  less  than  tht-  rout. 

2.  llie  expreaaioQ  of  the  second  degree  is  more  import- 
eDt.  It  een  alwaya  be  reduced  to  the  forui  tu^-\-bx-\-c, 
and  its  piopeitiee  era  beat  developed  by  tiweliQmilng  the 
pieeeding  tnio 

4a 

Time  tie  tiwee  distinet  cuea,  aeemdliig  as  ft*  is  greater 
than,  equal  to,  or  less  than,  4ac. 

When  6*>4ac,  the  expression  nx*-\-bx-\-c  lias  two  real 
and  diSienilK  (OOti,  contained  in  the  fonuabl* 

2a 

and  has  always  the  same  sign  as  a,  except  ^hen  a-  lies  be- 
tween thoee  roots.  Evciy  change  of  si^  in  paasing  from 
a  to  A  and  from  ft  to  c  indicates  a  positive  rami  aatlcTery 

continuation  a  negative  root :  and  when  one  root  it  posi- 
tive and  one  root  negatiTe,  the  positive  or  negative  root 
is  numerically  the  greater,  according  as  u,  0\  shows  a 
change  or  continuation.  When  x=  —6:2a,  the  expres- 
sion is  at  its  numerical  maximum  between  the  tWD  TOOts, 
iti  then  value  beine  (4ac—b^) :  4a. 

When  ft^ae4(M't  the  expression  ax'+bx+c  it  a  peifect 
aquaie  wUh  lemect  to  x,  and  abeolutely  so  if  a  be  a  imiare. 
Ilie  two  loots  oeoome  equal,  and  each  equal  to  ->o:2a. 
The  expression  now  never  differs  in  sign  from  ; 

When  i'<4fjc,  the  two  roots  become  imatfinar)-,  the 
expression  always  has  the  sign  of  </,  and  is  i\unierically 
least  when  x=  -  6 :  2a,  being  then  (4ac— 6*) :  4a. 

8.  The  equation  of  the  third  degree  (or  cubic)  has  been 
sepaiately  considered  in  the  article  IsiUKDOCiBtx  Cask. 

4.  Nothing  belongs  particularly  to  the  equation  of  the 
fourth  dep-ee  (or  biquadratic)  except  the  recital  of  the 
vanous  modes  in  which  the  solution  is  reduced  to  that  of 
a  cubic.  The  various  modce  aie  JV<"gir*«fc«^  bj  the 
names  of  their  inventors. 

Ferrari.  Let  a^+«3fi^kx+cmQ.  lUs  can  be  tnof- 

formed  into 

(JT*  +  r)»  =  (2p  — «)a^-&r  +  r*  -c: 
make  the  second  side  a  perftet  square ;  that  ia»  find  e  from 
fts  a  4      -  c)  (2u  -  a), 
or  Br'  -  4av*  -  8ev  +  4ac  —  b*  =  0; 

the  evtraetion  of  the  square  root  then  reduces  tlie  bi(iua- 
dratu-  to  a  couple  of  ipiadraties. 
Des  Cartet.  Let  x*  +  ax*  +  6jc  4-  c  «  (a:*  +  »/p.  x+  f) 
-  tjp.  X  +  f ),  winch  gives 

g+/-p  =  o>  (g-/)  'J?  = 
or  .  y     2ap»  +  (a«  -  4c)  p  -  ft^  =  0: 

find  a  positive  root  of  tliis  equation  i  it  certainly  ha.s  nup  \. 
and  fVom  it  find  g  and/;  then  trie  roots  ot  x^-\-  ^p.  x  +/ 
s  0,  and  </p.»<4>/aO^  an  thoee  of  the  given  equa- 
tion. 

Thomas  Simpson  gave  a  rood  ii  rii:on  of  Ferrari's 
method,  and  Eufer  one  of  that  of  Des  Cartes.  (Murphy's 
Theory  of  f:quations  (Z,.  U.  K.\  pp.  54,  86.) 

Tile  theory  of  equations  of  all  desrrees  is  to  be  dividi'd 
into  two  distinet  jiarts ;  the  numerical  solution,  and  (ho 
general  propi  i  lu  s  i  f  the  roots  and  the  expressions  them- 
selves The  nunt^rical  tolutton  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  general  solution ;  the  former  term 
applying  to  any  mode  of  approximating  to  a  single  root, 
the  latter  to  anv  mode  of  exhibiting  a  general  expression 
for  the  roots.  We  shall  begin  by  the  general  properties  of 
the  roots :  the  expression  in  question  oeing  <f>x,  or 

•  a-l  n-S 

OgX  +  a,x      +....+ _iX  +  a^. 

I.  If  r  be  a  root  of  ^x,  or  if  -  0,  tiieti  tpx  is  divisible 
DVf-r,  and  the  quotient  is  another  such  expMSsioo  of 
the  (n  -  l;th  degree,  every  root  of  which  is  ahK>  a  root  of 

(pr,  and  eveiy  number  winch  is  not  a  rout  'r  ovccj:ttd  i  is 

*  Tlii*  fotittiitk  ihouUl  he  ronniinni  to  mrmor},  anil  ijiiadratip  r^uationi 
■!«•;;«  H>lv«d  \<x  M.  IMIimK  it  nora  aniunag  Um*  tlw  traaUty  •(  Ik*  «U 
■rtboa  of  rom^iciiRc  th*  «i|iiaMu>4  extnuUiit  lb*  ««al  kmtyfMllnilv 
MM.  No  do  M  K  M  idm*  OmM  kaivvMOMFlniaias  la  Uili  1s»»SDWoa«<l 
proont:  hni    .    ti  u  .WMftBdlkMUfatllHtgrnlMHb(lim,aMferaU, 


not  a  root  of  cpr.  Hence  <f>T  cannot  have  more  root* 
than  it  hsLs  dimensions,  or  cannot  have  more  than  n  roots. 

2.  When  the  exprejMiion  <j}j-  is  divisible  by  (X  —  r>*,  ittt 
said  to  have  m  roots  each  equal  to  r ;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  substitution  of  r-fy  for  x  would  give  an  expre^ 

sioii  in  whitii  y  is  the  lowest  power  of  y. 

3.  Every  expression  hiu  as  many  rootj»  as  it  has  dimen- 
sions. This  proposition  is  one  which  has  only  lattt^riy 
been  demonstrated  in  elementaiy  worki>,  and  w  e  shall  here 

five  a  demonatiation  with  the  view  of  extending  the 
nowledge  of  a  remaricaUe  tiieorem  of  SI  Oauelvf  ,  ivliidi 
is  just  such  a  theoretical  victory  over  the  difficulty  of 
finding  how  many  roots  in  peneral  lie  between  given 
limits,  aji  Sturm's  theorem  is  relatively  to  real  roots.  We 
shall  assume  the  extended  algebra  explained  in  Neoatitx, 
fitc. 

Take  any  rectangular  axes,  and  let  x  and  y  he  the  cu- 
Ordinates  of  a  point,  and  consider  the  expression  <p  (x 
+yV-'l)  >vhich  can  be  reduced  to  the  form  F+Qv'— I, 
where  P  and  Q  is  each  a  real  function  of  ^  and  y.  Let 

the  ])ohit  move  round  the  contour  ABCD  in  the  positive 
direction  of  revolution,  and  let  the  fiaction  P  :  Q  bo  lomied 
for  all  the  point*  m  the  contour  or  a  sufficient  number) 
in  succession.  Examine  evcrv  case  in  which  P  :  Q  peases 
through  0  and  changes  sign :  let  it  chaose  sign  from  to 
— ,  k  times  and  from  —  to  '  times.  Next*  whenever  x 
and  y  have  tneh  values  that  x  +  y  V— 1  it  a  root  of  the 
expression,  or  <p  'x+t/x^—  1'  -  0.  let  the  point  whose  co- 
ordinates arc  X  and  y  be  called  a  rudical  point  of  the 
expression.  The  Iheoreni  to  be  proved  is  as  follows:  the 
number  of  radical  points  which  lie  intlun  the  contour 
ABCD  is  i  (ft-/,,  neitiier  more  nor  fewer.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  contour  it  so  taken  thai  no  i 
point  lies  upmt  it. 


TUce  anv  point  P  within  the  contow,  and  ronnd  it  draw 

an  infinitely  small  contour,  round  which  a  point  is  to  be 
first  carried.  Four  eases  arise  :  neiUier  P  nor  Q  vauiiJies 
within  nor  on  this  contour;  P  vanisbeik  hotnOtQ;  Q 
vanishes,  but  not  P ;  or  both  vanish. 

If  neither  P  nor  Q  vanish,  there  is  never  change  of 
sign  in  either  (for  being  integtral  ftuctioos,  they  cannot  be- 
come infinite  for  any  finite  values  of  x  and  y),  and  tiie 
theorem  is  true  for  the  infinitely  small  contoor ;  fiv  h  aad 
/  are  both  s  0,  and  there  is  no  radical  point. 

If  P  alone  vanish,  the  curve  P=0  (remember  that  P  is 
a  function  of  x  and  y  ]  parses  through*  the  contour  two  or 
some  other  even  number  of  times.  The  fraction  P  :  Q 
may  vanish  and  change  sign  as  often  as  the  curve  paasee 
throu^  the  infinite^  small  contour:  but  there  must 
be  as  many  changes  from  +  to  —  as  from  —  to  -|-.  For 
suppose  P  to  be  positive  at  the  eommeneemcnt  of  the 
revolution  ;  it  is  therr  *'  rr  positive  at  the  end.  Write 
down  the  sign  +  twice,  and  between  it  write  any  signs 


it  will  always  be  found  that  -\-  —  and  -  +  occur  equal 
numbers  of  limes.  Hence  the  theorem  is  true  in  this 
case;  for  k^l,  and  there  is  no  ratiicai  point. 

If  Q  alone  vanish,  the  curve  Q  =  0  passes  through  the 
point,  and  everything  it  as  in  the  last,  except  tiiat  P  :  Q 
always  becomes  mwute  when  it  changes  sign.  Hence 
the  thcon  ni  is  true;  ftw  A  and  I  are  eada  ■  0,aad  there  it 
no  radical  point. 

La.stly.  let  there  be  a  radical  point  wilhin,  but  not  on, 
the  infinitely  small  contour:  which  iiiav  be  supposed  to 
coiifain  not  ciore  th;in  one  distinct  radical  point.  Let  Z  be 
the  radius  vector  drawn  from  the  origin  to  the  point  of  the 
contour  whose  coordinates  are  x  and  y ;  so  that,  iisng  the 
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«cdended  alcobra,  Z  =  .r  +  vV-l.  Atrain,  let  fi  and  »>  be 
the  co-ordinateaiot  the  radicnl  point,  and  A  its  radius  vec- 
tor; bo  that  A  =  fi  +  vj  -  1.  Let  R  be  the  radius  drawn 
Ctgm  th«  radical  point  to  the  contour,  so  that  E  s  A  -|-  H, 
R  being  infinitely  small.  By  hypothcaiA  ^t+vV— 1  i» 
m  root  of  ff)Z  =  Q;  let  there  be  m  equal  roots  belonging 
to  the  radical  point  {m  being  1,  or  aome  other  integer) : 
^  -  wiU  ^<A+  H)  be  enrnto  9t  espwum  into  the 


form  BR  -f  B,R  I  ,  F«:r.,  of  wliich.  R  b«iiig  infinitely 
amall,  only  the  firsit  t«nu  need  be  considered.  Now  let 
B  and  R  (taking  the  moit  gcnenl  fonM)  be  i(coB  p 

+  sin/3.       I)«nil  r(coap^>Bn|>V— 1)>  whence  BR* 

will-be 


,    n  5 


and  P:Q  will  be  cot  :mp-{-|3),  its  remaining  terms  being 
infinitely  nuall.  Let  R  make  a  complete  drcuit,  or  let  p 
inereaee  firom  0  to  2r,  wbcnoc  mp  +  /3  will  go  m  tinm 

through  four  right  angles.  In  each  revolution  cot  Cwo-f /J) 
will  change  from  +  to  -  twice,  passing  through  nothing : 
but  never  from  —  to  +  except  by  passinq  throucb  infinity. 
The  theorem  ia  then  true  :  for  k-'im,  i-0,  ^ (A  — = 
and  there  are  m  radical  points  (or  one  radical  point  be- 
longing to  m  eq^ual  roots)  within  the  contour. 

■nie  theorem  is  then  true  for  every  infim'eiV  small  con- 
tour. Next,  let  the  whole  contour  ABCD  be'divirled  into 
an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  figures,  wiU:  no 
other  iiniifalioii  than  that  no  radual  point  '.s  to  lab  upon 
one  ol"  the  lines  of  dl\i>ion.  Let  a  point  inose  round 
each  of  the  infinitely  sniall  figures  in  the  positive  direc- 
tion of  revolution.  It  is  clear  that  the  expression  ^CSk 
—  X/)  will  not  be  altered  if  we  remove  all  the  internal 
diviuon  Unct  and  leave  only  the  eztenal  contour  ABCD : 
for  each  internal  line  is  deaeribed  by  two  points  moring 
ir  ^i^posite  direefion-i.  and  wherever  one  point  adds  a  unit 
to  iji.  ihe  other  adds  one  to  Hence  the  value  ol' 
SA-S/  can  be  found  by  iindinL'  that  of  A— f  fbrthe  boun- 
darj-  only:  and  the  theorem  is  proAed. 

If  <pZ  s  AZ'  AjZ"  '  +  •  •  •  <  a^id  if  we  make  tlie  con- 
tour in  questkm  a  drele  with  the  origin  ta  a  centre,  and 

a  radius  to  great  that  the  tugfaest  term  AZ  need  be  the 
only  one  reUined,  we  can  immediately  jsove  that  ^  has 
neither  more  nor  less  than  n  roots.  For,  Z  beiw  s  (ieot  f 
+  un  C  V  —  1)  and  A  being  a  (cos  a  +  sin  a .  v  —  !)•  we 
find  ui  before  that  P :  Q,  or  ail  of  it  that  need  be  con- 
sidered, ie  eot  (ttC-Hi),  Whence  A  s  20,  IsO,  and  ^ik-l) 

r=  W. 

4.  We  may  now  refer  to  Sturm's  Theorkm,  to  Fourier's 
theorem  (given  m  tkie  article  just  cited),  to  Des  Cartes' 
theoi-em,  a  very  limited  particular  case  of  Fourier's,  and  to 
Homer's  adaplstion  of,  and  addition  to.  the  old  method  of 
numerical  solution  by  Vieta  (an  account  of  the  history  of 
thi.s  last  problem  is  (fiven  in  the  'Companion  to  the 
Almanac'  for  ISJi)}.  We  have  then,  since  the  begiunmg 
of  this  centurv',  a  complete  theoretical  mode  of  determin- 
ing the  number  of  rooui,  real  or  imaginary,  between  any 
given  limits ;  both  exceedingly  diflieult  in  the  complica- 
tion of  the  operations  wtiich  tn^  require.  Also,  a  mode 
of  ea«y  application,  thongh  not  theoretically  perfect,  of 
determinint;  the  limits  between  wliich  the  real  roots  lie  ; 
and  a  process  for  the  numerical  solution  which  places  that 
quej,tion  upon  the  same  fool  is i::  as  tic  common  extraction 
of  square,  cube,  Ulc.  roots;  makmg  those  extractions 
themselves,  except  only  in  the  caw  of  the  aqnuo  root, 
much  easier  than  before. 

5.  The  Netvtowao  method  of  approximation  is  in  the 
following  theorem.  If  a  bo  aeanj&iootof  ^»a0^oiid 
if  4>o ' small,  then 


a  - 


4fa 


u  more  nearly  a  root.  See  ApntoxncATioH  flar  the  nse  of 

this,  and  Tam.'ih's  Theorkm,  p.  129,  for  a  more  extensive 
result.  But  the  use  of  Homer's  method  is  very  much 
more  easy  than  that  of  Newton  :  the  former,  in  fnet,  in- 
cludes and  systematizes  the  latter.  But  this  remark 
applies  onlv  to  algebraical  equations :  for  all  others  New- 
ton's form  just  given  remains  piacticalhr  unamended. 
6.  We  refer  to  the  iitiele  Root  ibr  the  solution  of 

r  dblsO.  The  fidlowing  equathsn,  x  ^  Sms9.«" 


-1-1=0,  adaml*  of  complete  lohitum  on  the  «me  puma- 
pi  es. 

7.  If  ^  and  <fJ>  have  difi'erent  signs,  one  or  some  other 
odd  number  of  roots  of  fr  lies  l>etween  a  and  b :  but  il 
they  have  the  same  signs,  either  no  one  or  an  even  number 
ol  roots  lies  between  «  Md  b.  Every  equation  of  an  odd 
degree  has  at  least  one  real  root,  neiialive  or  positive,  ac- 
cording as  the  first  n^  l  In  t  tcnns  have  like  or  unlike 
sii^ns.  Every  equation  ol  an  even  degree  having  the  first 
and  la^t  terms  of  unlike  signs  has  rt  lliait  tWO  real  nets, 
one  positive  and  one  negative. 

8.  If  all  the  coefficients  of  fx  be  real,  and  one  of  the 
two,  a±£  V-l>  be  a  root,  so  is  the  other:  and  if  att  the 
eoefiicientsbo  rational,  and  one  of  the  two,  ad:  »/b,  a  and  b 
being  rational,  be  a  root,  n  is  the  other.  If  there  be  a 
rational  fractional  mot,  it-s  Jiauminator  must  be  a  divisor 
of  the  first  eoeffieient,  and  its  mimerator  of  the  la-st,  n-s 
soon  as  the  equation  ax=0  is  cleared  of  fractions.  N.E. 
AnMWg  the  ifiviion  of  a  number  we  reckon  1  and  iAsdfl 

the  sum 


9.  In  the  equation  a,  x'+a^  x'~^-iHttX*'*  + 

=  0.  the  sum  of  all  the  roots  is  —a,  :  o,. 


of  the  ])rodiieis  of  every  two  is  a, :  a,,  that  of  the  producltf 
of  every  tliree  i--  -a, :  and  so  on.  Finally,  the  pro- 
duct of  all  the  roots  is  ±     :  n„,  according     /<  is  even  or 

odd.   And  if  ri,  r„  ...     be  the  roots,  then  a^x'-^- ...  is 

Uie  same  as  a,  («— r,)      r,) ....  C»-r^. 

10.  If  the  preceding  expression  be  called  ^s,  and 

na«  -f  (»- 1)  0,  j}""^  + .« ,  its  derired  flinelion,  bo 
called  <fe'»,  we  have 


4n- 


^  i_  ^ 


I 


+ 


1 


and  if  ^jr  be  any  rational  and  integral  algebraical  function 
of  r,  the  sum  4^i4'^i  + ifr,  is  the  eoefidont  of 

the  hiirhest  ^xnver  of  « in  thc  remainder  of  the  dinmm^I 
^'x  X  i>x  by  <px. 
11.  If  8.  in  aU  eases  itand  for  the  aom  of  the  ntl 


powers  of  the  roots  of  the  equation,  we  have 

S,  =  M,  a,S,     a,  =  0.  o,S| -f  a, 8,  -J-  2a, s=0 
o,8|  4.  a,  8. + a.  8, 4  3a,  s  0, 
and  BO  on  up  to 

a,  S,  -I-  a,  S,_i  +  a,S«-»  +  ....  +  na^  =  0 

after  which,  in  all  eases, 

S.+»  4.  a,  S,+»_i  +  ....    +  </_      =  0. 

Hence  al«o  the  coefficients  of  the  expression  may  be 
found  in  terms  of  8, 8, ....  S^,,  as  soon  as  a,  is  given. 

12.  All  rational  symmetrical  functions  of  the  roots  may 
be  easily  expressed  iit  terms  of  S,  Sj,  &c.,  and  thence  in 
terms  of  the  coefficients  of  the  expression. 

13.  If  it  be  required  to  find  n  function  li-v  the  roots  of 
which  shall  be  given  functions  of  those  of  i^i.r,  to  that  in 
all  cases  y  =:  Ft,  proceed  as  in  finding  the  highest  1 


mon  divisor  of  ^.r'and  Fx—y,  and  laJce  for  ^  the  final 

remainder.  But  if  this  finaJ  remainder  should  be  of  t 
higher  diracnjiion  than,  from  the  known  number  of  ilf 
root-s.  it  ought  to  be,  il  \m11  be  a  sign  tliat  some  of  the 
factors  introduced  in  the  process  ha»'e  aifected  the  re- 
mainder, and  these  must  be  examined  and  removed.  The 
treatment  of  this  ease  belongs  to  the  general  question  of 
elimination,  but  the  Ibllowing  paiticular  eases  are  almost 
all  that  are  necessnrv. 

14.  To  decrL  a.se  all  the  roots  of  by  a  ^ven  quantiU*, 
or  to  make  //=  r  -  a,  or  a'sy+a,  ofaseire  that  the  result 
ing  equation  must  be 


d>"a 


/  =  0; 


2.3...f> 

where  the  coefficients  0a,  ^'a,  1  ^"a,  &c.  may  be  most 

readily  found  by  the  process  deso^bed  in  Involution 

I'p.  7\    The  same  proccs-s  mav  be  applied,  by  n.^inc  — u 
insteaii  of  a.  to  incrtrase  all  tlie  roots  of  rpr  by  a  riven 
by  liiis  pro(e»  that  tlie  .vt-cond  tcfni  01' 
taken  away:  thujt,  the  equation  being 

,..  =  0,  assume 
,  1 

y  =  ^  +  IT  ir 


quantity.  Il  is 
an  equation  is 

o,x  +a,x  + 


I 
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the  Hua  of  the  root*  of  the  aauatton  in  9  bong  — Oi : 
tbit  of  tlw  equation  in  «  will  oe  0. 

19.  To  nwu^y  all  the  loots  of  aa  equation  by  m,  mul- 
tiply iti>  successive  tenas,  beginiUDe  fttim  the  highest,  by 
1,  in,  m*,  m*.  &c.  And  to  divide  ail  the  roots  of  an  equa- 
tion by  nil  multiply  all  thu  teruu  by  the  siinie.  Ixirimuiitr 
from  the  lowest.  N.B.  Tertiu  apparently  miatung  in  an 
equation  mui.t  nevei  be  ncglectM.  Ttm  ifi  ^  -^^x 
—  1  =  0  ought  to  be  wiitten 

This  caution  ik  uf  the  utmost  importance :  in  fact  no 
process  oujtht  to  be  applied  to  any  equation  witiiout  a 
moment's  tnought  as  to  whether  all  the  umia  are  formal  ly 
written  down,  and  if  not,  whether  the  proecei  about  to  be 

applied  will  not  require  it. 

10.  To  change  the  sii^'as  of  all  the  roots  nf  an  in)iKitioii, 
change  the  signs  of  l!u'  coLfficit'iits  ol"  all  tin-  cald  jiuwei-s, 
or  of  all  the  cvi  ii  powi'ts,  a^-.  i)i(i>t  l  oiiM  nii'iU. 

17.  To  change  an  equation  into  another  whose  rootj> 
afaall  be  reciprocal*  of  the  former  roots,  for  every  power 
ol  X  write  its  complemeai  to  the  higbeat  dijaenaion. 
Thua  in  an  equation  of  the  seventh  degree,  for  write  xh 
for  X  write  x".  for  .r'  ^vritr  j-*,  :ind  so  nn  ;  Ifistly,  for  .r" 
write  x".  N.H.  Consider  tht  iiulL']n_MHiLMit  term  of  Itic 
equation  iittVcted  by  3*.  Fioui  \hi-  ni-i  ijirocal  i()u;itioii 
can  be  found  the  sums  of  the  ucgative  powers  oi  liie  roots 
of  the  original. 

18.  The  old  methods  of  finding  lioiits  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  positive  and  negative  toots  of  an  equation  arc  so 
rapid  that  they  can  hudly  be  said  to  be  superseded  by 
those  of  Sturm  or  Fourier.  In  enunciating  them  we 
spi  iik  of  rocflicients  ab-ohitfly.  Nvitiiout  their  si^Mi>,  ulu  n 
iiientioinnt;  any  increase  or  dt^creasc  they  are  to  receive. 

If  A  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  quotients  made  by  divid- 
ing the  co-effioients  by  the  tint  co-efficient,  no  root,  |JO»i- 
tivc  or  negativet  u  numerically  so  great  as  A+1.  And  if 
B  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  quotients  made  hy  dividing  the 
co-eScieinB  by  the  laxt  eo-eftcient,  no  root,  positive  or 
negative,  is  nunj<  rit  rdly  s<i  small  as  l:(B-|-lJ.  Better 
thus  :  if  L  be  thi'  <i:  v!  i  o-efficient,  M  the  greatest,  and  N 
the  last,  si:;iu<  not  o  iisidered,  then  all  tho  HtOtS,  noiDeri- 
cally  speaking,  lie  between 

M+L  N 
-T"  ^""^  M  +  N 

19.  If  I.  be  the  first  co-efficient,  and  M  the  greatest  co- 
efficii  Mt  winch  lias  a  difl^rcnt  sign  from  that  of  L,  no 
positive  root  is  w  irraat  as  (M+L) :  L.  And  if  L  be  the 
■est  co-dBcient  ana  M  the  {greatest  which  has  a  diflfSerent 
sign,  no  poativp  root  is  so  small  as  L:(M-|-L).  And  to 
apply  this  to  the  lu nrative  roots,  duuige  the  signs  ot  all 
the  roots  ot  the  oi  iiriiial  Iflf),  and  find  limiti  to  the  posi- 
tive tooU  of  the  new  one. 

20.  If  L  be  the  tir»t  co-efficient,  M  the  greatest  which 
has  a  different  sign,  and  ii  the  6rH  which  has  a  dittevent 
nn  be  in  the  atth  place  from  the  liiit  tetvi  exduaive,  or 
belfng  to  the  (M-|-l)th  term ;  then  no podtave  root  is  so 
great  as 


1+N 


21.  If  eneli  en-t  fficient  whieh  chlicrs  i..  sign  from  the 
first  lera;,  he  di\  iJ'  J  dy  the  sum  of  all  which  precede  ;uid 
agree  with  the  first  term  <^(iiefiKt  term  itself  included),  the 
greatest  resulting  fraction,  inm  ased  by  unity,  i«  greater 
tluui  anv  positive  root  of  the  equation. 

22.  Newton's  method  of  finding  a  limit  greater  than  the 
gwntesit  positive  root  of  any  equation  now  mertres  in 
Fo\nieiV  theorem.  It  consist*  in  titidinc  "  by  in.sj>eitioii 
and  tiial,  so  that  fp<i,  <f>'<t.  tf>"ti.  !s.r.  .shall  uil  be  p05iti\c. 

2H.  Any  mode  of  a<eert;iniin?  a  limit  greater  than  the 
greatest  positi\e  lool  of  an  equation  may  be  thus  treated, 
.^puly  it  to  the  reci]>rocal  otjitntioii  I7j,  and  the  reciprocal 
of  Ine  result  attained  is  les.-*  than  the  least  positive  root  of 
the  original.  Anply  both  to  the  equabon  or  roots  with  sitrns 
ettanired.  and  tne  r^lts  give  limits  l«»r  the  negative  root* 
of  thi  oriL'iriuT. 

24.  A  tel<  hiati'd  mule  n.  evamiinni'  the  roofs  of  equa- 
tions, but  tt>o  eiiii;i)lic;'.te  1  lu;  iiilIiiiui  v  use,  ( onsi^jts  in 
forming  the  euuaUun  whose  rootA  are  tiie  squares  of  the 
differences  of  the  roots  of  the  original.  Any  quantity  being 
found  lesa  than  the  least  positive  rootof  tlua  nawoqoa^Um. 
Hi  iquaieioot  ia  Icvtiiaa  the  diffaienoi  of  any  two  loota  of 


the  original.  If  such  a  quantity  could  be  readily  found,  the 
theoretical  imperfection  of  Fourier's  theorem  would  be 
greatly  diminished,  and.  piactically  speaking,  much  iuivaa- 
tage  would  be  gained  in  numerical  aoltition.  What  is 
wanted  to  add  to  both  Fourier's  and  Homct'a  method,  is  a 
reiidy  nioda  of  finding  out  when  two  toota  are  nearly 
equah 

25.  Lagrange's  mode  of  approximation  is  as  follows : — 
Having  found  that  a  root  of  an  equation  lies  l)etween  the 
integcrb  a  and  ti-^-l,  diminish  all  the  roots  of  that  equation 
by  o.  and  take  the  reciprocal  aquation  to  the  result.  Find 
a  root  of  the  last  lying  between  the  intefera  i  and  ft-f  1. 
diminish  all  the  roots  by  A,  and  t;il;e  the  reei]troc;il  equ  i- 
tion  of  Uie  result.  Find  a  root  of  this  last  between  r  mid 
c+ 1,  and  proeaed  in  the  auw  way.  Then  the  eoaitiaued 
fraction 

1     1  1 


fee. 


a+  6+ 

is  a  zoot  of  the  original* 
2B.  When  an  equation'has  ec^ual  roots,  tfaoaa  roots  ean 

be  found  by  «in  oquation  dt'|x  ndin<r  entirely  on  the  differ- 
ent sets  oi  equal  roots.    If  fx  iiave  m  roots  equal  to  a,  f'x 

has  m— r 


fx 


>2  of  tbaiHt  and  lo 

If  then  <>r  .ind 


haaas^l  of  them, 

finally,  .r  li.-i.s  (nio  of  then).    If  then  <>r-  .ind  <;.'j  b> 

lounJ  to  li.i\  e  ;i  (  utiiiuon  measure,  every  root  of  that  com- 
mon mex^ure  enters  in  fr one  time  moTO  than  in  the  eom- 
mon  measure  itself. 

27.  Wlien  an  equation  has  an  integer  root,  whkil  BHltt 
be  <me  of  the  divisors  of  tlie  last  co-efficient,  it  maybe  dis 
covered  by  tuecMaive  trial,  as  follows : — Suppose  a^-|-/r, 
.»■'-}-«,  x-|-",=0,      &c.  being  integers.    Let  A  be 

a  dsvi.sor  of  <« 
a  root, 

divisible  by  ft.  giving  w,  an  integer.  Hence  a^'-\-u^k-\- 
a  ^-msO,  and  (;,-f  w  divided  by  k  gives  :«ti  integer,  say  n. 
Hence  o«A-|-(J,-|-h=(),  and  «,+«  divided  by  *  gives  —a,. 
If  all  these  conditions  be  fiillilled,  A  is  a  root.  All  the 
diviiiors  of  (I.  being  tried  in  this  manner,  settle  the  qoeation 
of  the  integer  roots  entirely. 

•28.  If  Ihe  eo-cfficicnts  of  an  equation  read  backwards 
and  forwiiiils  the  same,  buUi  in  sign  and  magnitude,  every 
root  has  Us  reciprocal  also  among  the  roota.  Bjr 
it  to  the  form 


^,  and  let  a, :  *=/,  an  integer.  Then  if  A  be 
la.e  (i^fr'+Ujk*+nfk+a^+/-=0,  am!  i' 


=0 


which  can  always  badone  hy  division,  when  the  dimen- 
sion is  «ten,  and  asMmiiag  ysar-f^r'^ an  equation  oi 
the  2nih  degree  can  be  rednced  to  one  of  the  nth  and 

n  quadratics.  But  whpn  thr  din^rn-inn  is  rvr^d.  either  —I 
oi  4-1  must,  be  a  root,  nmi  the  u, nation  can  lip  depressed 
to  an  even  ili  Lriee  bv  di\t-iiin  l>\'  j  +  \  or  r—]. 

The  student  who  !.s  aivjnain'e^l  with  the  precediiii:  ri- 
sults,  namely,  such  as  are  eitlier  stated  or  referred  to  m  i  Ih^ 
article,  will  find  no  difficulty  either  in  reading  on  the  his 
tory  of  this  subject,  or  in  \U  application.  It  u  peculiarly 
a  subject  on  wliieh  selection  should  be  aonde  for  the 
besrinner. 

THER.\  (Mi'/jKi \  an  i>land  in  the  Grecian  Archipi-lago, 
and  the  chief  uf  l!it  g.'^uuj*  known  by  the  name  of  Sporades, 
although  called  by  some  antient  writers  one  of  the  Cy- 
elades.  Its  modern  name  is  Santa  Thira,  which  is  pro- 
nounced and  nsuallv  wnlten  Santorini.  It  is  .•■aid  by 
Strabo  (x.  481,  Casaub.)  to  be  90O  stadia  in  circumfereoee. 
but  by  modern  travellera  tlnrtv^six  nuies,  and  in  fisnre 
<  xndly  a  horse-shoe.     ft  is  opposite  the  Cretan 

i-huid  of  Dia,  and  distant  from  Crete  TOO  .<rtadia,  and  from 
the  iiland  of  los  whieh  lay  to  the  north  ui  if,  35  Roman 
miles.  (Pliny,  Hi»l.  N<tf.,U.  23.)  When  it  first  emenretl 
from  tile  sea,  it  is  said  to  have  been  called  Callislc  :  llie- 
rasia,  a  small  island  to  the  west,  and  called  at  present  by 
the  same  name,  was  tom  away  from  it,  aecoiding  to  PUnv. 
Volcanic  action  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  actively 
at  work  in  this  \mX  of  the  sea.  Straho  u.  57)  suys 
tliftt  nn  one  (.Ki-a>:on  Ihanie--  li:us1  loLth  from  the  st-a 
between  Theru  and  Thera»ia,  wlucii  lasted  for  four  days, 
and  that  an  island  was  formed  in  consequence,  twelve 
stadia  in  circumference.  The  «Tne  phenomenon  baa  also 
taken  place  in  modern  tinu.i,  ai:d  is  paiiicularly  described 
by  J.  Theveiiot  in  his  '  Travels  m  the  Levant '  \^ymrf  i  ' 
Funy  also  speaks  of  an  island  wineh  arose  between  i'lieta 
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•ad  Hiensift,  to  which  he  le^ives  the  names  of  Hiera  and 
Antomate,  and  of  another  which  appt-arpd  in  hU  own  ii^jc, 
called  Thia.  The  InrnuM"  is  now  callt'd  Aspronisi.  or  '  the 
white  island;'  the  ]alt,T  Kaimoiii,  or  "the  burnt.' 

Thera  wai  orierinaliy  inhabit (h1  by  the-  Phoenicians,  who 
•« laid  to  have  been  Ictl  tht-re  bv  I'adnnis.  It  was  ftub- 
M^uMitly  colonized  bjr  Thenw  with  a  mixed  colony  of 
MinfiiTM  and  Sptrtam  fHerod.,  iv.  147.  148),  and  always 
rrni.iinod  faithful  to  its  mothcr-rify  Sparta.  This  island 
snd  Mflas  were  llie  only  islands  til'  the  Cyclades  that  rt>- 
mained  faithful  to  Sparta  at  the  lu  i^nniiinsr  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  (Thucyd.,  ii.  9.)  But  Thera  has  acquired  its 
chief  importance  from  havint;  founded  the  colony  of 
CvKDe  in  Africa,  uod«r  the  guidince  or  Battua*  in  bx.  flSl. 
(Herod,  iv.  180.  9us.) 

The  Doric  dialoct  was  spoken  at  Thera,  as  we  learn  from 
inscriptions,  nuJ  the  irovernment  was  m  the  hand:^  of  the 
descendants  of  Minyans  and  Spartans,  who  fir-i  Mtllcd 
there.  We  find  mention  in  initcriptions  of  a  senate  and 
a  poplar  atsembly. 

Coma  of  Thera  are  extant  belonging  both  to  the  time 
of  itj*  independence  and  that  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Those  of  the  former  kind  bear  the  letters  OH,  with  the 
head  of  a  youth  on  one  side  and  thi-ee  <lolphins  on  the 
other. 

In  the  present  day  the  island  is  covered  with  piimice- 
Monc  ;  and  thouefh  the  soil  is  dry  and  b.irren,  it  produces 
a  quantity  of  cotton  and  wine.  The  wine  is  strone:. 
and  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  ArchipelaafO.  There  is 
T»  wood  in  the  island :  and  m  it  has  to  be  imported,  and  is 
dear,  the  inhabitantB  hardly  ever  have  new  bread,  but  eat 
hiscuita,  composed  of  wln  a!  n-nl  hadey.  which  they  make 
only  three  or  four  tinu  s  a  year.  Thty  have  hardly  any 
cattle,  and  v>  i-\  little  fniit  except  ^apes,  and  there  is  only 
tnesjpring  m  the  island.  It  contains  a  few  castle.<«,  sur- 
rounded by  some  houses ;  but  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants live  underground  in  cave*  cut  out  of  the  pumice- 
ctone,  which  are  arched  over  with  verv  litrht  atones  of  a 
teddish  colour.  Thi-  island  hns  a  s  cr;  ile-iiliite  appearance, 
the  coa.>-t  beii',;^  cratriry  and  luijircil.  ni  d  the  rocks  burnt 
n:id  scorche<l.  It  has  o:ily  cue  barboi-.r.  in  the  shape  of  a 
haif-moon  ;  but  no  ship  can  anchor  in  it,  as  no  bottom  has 
yet  been  found  by  the  plumb-line. 

In  the  be$;inning  of  the  eighteenth  ccntuiy.when  Totir- 
nefort  visited  the  island,  there  were  10.000  inhabitants, 
ind  two  bishops,  one  of  the  Greek  and  the  other  of  the 
Latin  church.  About  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitaat.s  be- 
lon^red  to  the  Greek  church.  (TouiDefint,  Vajfage  intn 
'hf  Uvnnt.  vol.  i.,  p.  202,  Scc.'i 

THERA'MKNKS  (ftrjn.i/if'v^t'  wa;s  a  native  of  Ceos,  and 
the  adopted  son  of  Haj^non.  or  Ajmon,  an  Athenian.  He 
acted  a  very  prominent  part  about  the  close  and  after  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  first  appears  in  the 
history  of  Greece  as  ta)(ing  a  uart  in  public  anairs  in  b.c. 
•ITf  l,  •viK.  ii,  in  conjunction  with  Anliphon,  Pluynirhns,  and  ; 
Pi^;judir,  he  endeavoured  to  upset  the  democratieal  con- 
ititiition  of  Athens.  In  n.c.  410  he  took  part  \\ith  Thra- 
»ybulu3  in  the  battle  of  Cyzicus.and,  in  b.c.406,  in  the  ce- 
lebrated battle  of  Arffinusae.  On  this  occasion,  on  which 
the  Athenians  gained  a  glorioni^  victory,  ai«ny  lives  were 
lort  in  the  wrecks  of  theh  ships,  which  it  was  thotnjht 
might  have  been  saved  if  proper  care  had  been  taken. 
Theramencs  and  Thrasybulus  had  been  commissioned  by 
tht  Athenian  generals  to  take  care  of  the  wrecks  and  to 
save  the  men,  but  thev  were  prevented  by  a  storm  IVom 
accomplishing  this  object.  The  cenerals  in  their  de- 
sp^^tch  to  .\thens  concealed  the  commission  they  hadgiven 
tu  Theiamcnes  and  his  colleague,  as  it  was  clear  that  the 
letter  would  be  severely  punLshed  for  their  apparent 
neglect.  After  the  first  report,  the  generals  themselves 
were  summonrd  to  return  to  Athens,  and  in  self-deronc  e 
they  were  compelled  to  give  an  arcurate  nocnnnt  of  the  ' 
ociairrcncc,  and  the  more  »o  a.s  tin",'  lia  I  reason  to  believe 
'hat  Theramenes  and  Thra-sybulus  were  instigating  the 
people  against  thera.  That  their  suspicion  was  not  un- 
founded beennie  evident  afterwards.  f6r  when  six  of  the 

Eneiats  were  aotually  brought  to  trial,  Theramenesi  was 
se  enoueh  to  apynTn-  foremo^  nmonL:  Itu  ir  acetiseis. 
The  generals  defemlcd  themselves :  and  the  late  hour  of 
'■teday  renderin<:  it  impossible  to  (ake  the  votes  of  the 
(i-'fmbly,  the  business  was  adjourned  to  anottier  day. 
1^'  iring  the  interval,  Theramenes  and  the  other  enemies  of 
lbs  generals  exerted  themselves  to  excite  the  indignation 


I  of  the  people.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  next  meet- 
ing 11  number  of  per<>ons  hired  by  Theramenes  apfMerad 
la  the  assembly  dressed  in  mourning,  to  rouse  the  sympa* 
thies  of  the  people  for  the  loss  of  their  iriends  and  ex- 
asperate them  against  the  all^d  autbon  of  their  miafbr- 
tune.  After  various  debates  eight  of  the  geneiab  wera 
condemned  to  death,  and  six  of  them  vT:  n  were  pro- 
sent  at  Athens,  were  executed  immediai«iy.  The  blame 
of  this  act  of  cruelty  faii.s  mainly  upon  Theramenes,  who 
'had  taken  advantatre  of  the  uncommon  forbearance  and 
candonr  of  h.i.s  victims,  and  of  his  own  reputatiottt  whidl 
had  never  before  been  stained  by  any  atrodkKks  crime,  to 
effect  their  destruction.'  . 

Soon  after  the  executiim  of  the  generals,  the  eyes  of  the 
Athenians  were  opened,  it  Is  said,  by  Thrasybulus,  to  their 
innocence,  and  it  was  decided  that  those  who  had  misled 
the  people  should  be  proceeded  apainst,  and  that  they 
should  give  security  for  their  appearance  et  the  trial. 
Theramenes,  however,  either  b^  his  skill  or  by  accident, 
not  only  avoided  the  proseeution,  but  retained  Us  place 
in  the  popi^ar  ftvour.  In  the  fdlowing  year  (a.c. 
406).  dhortly  after  the  battle  of  Aegos  Potarai,'  when  aa 
Athenian  embassy  had  hcen  rejected  by  the  Spartan 
ephors,  Theramenes.  w  ho.  though  he  belonged  to  tne  oli- 
sirarchical  party,  yet  kept  up  the  appearance  of  a  friend  of 
the  people,  ottered  to  go  as  ambassador  to  Lysander,  who 
was  blockading  the  city,  while  famine  was  raging  within. 
Theramenes  promised  to  procure  favourable  terms,  if  the 
people  would  trust  him.  The  majority  readily  aeeeded  to 
his  proposal,  and  he  went  to  the  camp  of  Lysander.  Here 
he  stayed  for  upwards  of  three  months,  hoping  that  in  the 
inc  antiine  the  city  would  he  reduced  to  snch  a  state  of 
weakness  as  to  accept  a:iy  terms,  or  tliat  in  the  interval 
the  oliirarchical  party  would  train  the  a-sccndency.  There 
is  moreover  no  doubt  tluU  he  made  Lysander  acquainted 
with  the  plans  of  the  oligarchs.  When  he  returned  to  the 
city,  he  declared  that  he  bad  bectt  detained  bv  Lnander, 
who  himself  had  no  power  to  dedde  npon  tne  terras  of 

Ccace  witti  .\thi  ns,  and  that  at  last  he  had  been  directed 
y  the  I.aci  dacnionian  general  to  api)ly  to  the  government 
at  Sparta,  lie  was  accurdiniriy  sent  tiiither  with  nine  col- 
lenj-ncs,  and  invcste<i  \\\\\\  lulf  power  to  negotiate  peace 
on  any  terms.  Deputies  of  the  Spartan  allies  met  the 
ambawadors,  and  sevoal  of  them  insisted  vsgoxk  the  totol 
destnietion  of  Athens ;  but  the  Bosftans,  with  an  air  of 
genero«ty,  declared  themselves  wilUng  to  grant  peace  on 
condition  that  the  long  walls  and  the  fortifications  of  Pi- 
raeeus  should  bo  demolished,  that  all  ships  of  war  with 
the  exception  of  twelve  should  Ih'  delivered  up  to  them, 
and  that  Athens  should  join  the  Peloponnesian  confede- 
racy, and  follow  Hparta  both  by  land  and  sea.  (Xenophon, 
Hellen  .,  ii.  2.)  When  Th  erauienes  and  his  colleagues  re- 
turned to  Athena  with  these  tidings,  the  fluntoe  had  reached 
its  height,  hut  there  were  still  some  who  veAised  to  submit 
to  the  humiliating  conditions.  Theramenes  and  hU  party, 
an^tinus  to  eet  rid  of  the»e  few  before  the  report  was  laid 
before  the  assembly,  gulned  over  a  man  of  the  name  o^ 
Agoratus  to  bring  accu^tions  against  them  and  get  tiiem 
all  arrested.  The  plan  succeeded,  and  the  Msenbty  was 
held  in  the  theatre  of  Piraeeus,  where  Theramenes  uiged 
the  neeearity  of  etmelnding  peaee  on  the  terms  proposed. 
Notwithstandhig  the  opposition  of  some  citizens  to  the 
treaty,  and  the  taunts  of  others,  who  saw  through  the  plans 
of  Theramenes  ]<.  ar  -  was  imtiAedi  and  I^ssudw  entered 
Piraeeus.  [I^vsandkb.] 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spartan  general  from 
Athens,  Theramenes,  Critias.  and  tlieir  associates,  who 
had  assumed  the  supreme  power,  wishing  to  upact  die  de- 
raoen^eal  eonatitation,  mi  to  maintain  soow  appeap- 
ance  of  deeeney,  invited  Lyiandar  to  attend  the  assenbly 
in  which  alterations  in  the  Attic  constitution  were  to  be 
discussed.  Theramenes  undertook  the  management  of 
the  business,  and  prop<^sed  that  the  i$uprenie  authority 
should  for  the  present  be  placed  in  thirty  persons  who 
<>honld  draw  up  a  new  code  of  laws.  The  press n<ia  Of  If  • 
Bander  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  JPdoponnesian  troops 
overwhdmed  all  attempts  of  tte  fHends  of  the  people  to 
maintain  their  constitution,  and  the  propossd  of  Thera- 
menes was  adopted.  Theramenes  himself  was  one  of  the 
Thirty,  and  he  nominated  ten  of  the  others.  The  ouiraues 
and  atrocities  committed  by  these  Thirty  spread  general 
alarm  in  Attica,  and  the  future  was  looked  to  uith  fearfiit 
apprehensions.  Ihenunenes,  petesiviog  the  state  of  feel- 
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ing  at  Athene,  rMUmlntad  with  Critias,  the  moot  cruel 
MDong  his  colleunes.  This  was  not  iVom  a  fiBcling  of  hn- 
mmty,  but  limplv  became  he  saw  that  ttie  wawiro  of 
the  litirty  wonld  ruin  them.  Critiai  wai  unconcerned 
about  all  consequences,  and  Theramenes  gave  way.  Re- 
peated waminjrs  on  his  part  created  some  fear  lest  he 
should  betray  them  and  ^oiti  the  popular  party,  for  he 
was  nntonousfor  hia  polibcal  inconstancy,  from  which  he 
is  said  to  have  received  the  nickname  of  Cothurnus  (tltc 
shoe  whidi  fits  cither  foot).  M  fh«  mam  time  the  Thirty 
beeane  Miiaible  oC  their  daogeions  pontUm.  and  in  order 
to  strengthen  thenaehret  thef  mede  out  a  Kst  of  8000 
Athenians  on  whom  a  kind  of  fianchi'-e  was  conferred, 
while  all  the  remaining  Athenians  w  ere  treated  a«  outlaws. 
Theramenes  aerain  was  dissi^tistied  with  these  proceedings, 
but  the  tyrants  insisted  upon  disarming  the  Athenians, 
trith  tbit  exeeption  of  the  tnree  thousand  and  the  knights. 
The  recklesa  cruelty  «Jid  avarice  of  the  Thirty  grew 
worae  evenr  day,  and  it  was  determined  that  each  of 
them  shoulu  select  out  one  rich  alien  who  was  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  whose  property  should  be  taken  by  his 
murderer.  Tlu  nmu  nos  rct'used  to  have  any  share  in  this 
crime.  This  refusal  increstsed  the  fears  of  his  coUeasues, 
and  excited  their  hatred  aj^aanst  him,  and  tliey  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  him  before  he  could  become  a  dangerous 
enenijr.  An  accusation  was  brought  against  him  in  the 
nauM  of  the  Thirty  by  Critiaa  before  the  council.  He  was 
charged  with  bein^r  hostile  to  tiie  enatini;  ^vemment, 
and  with  betmyini?  i'-^  interests.  Thcramem  s  (ii  fiMided 
himself,  and  made  suds  .in  imprci^Hion  upon  tlic  euuneil, 
that  it  appeared  willini;  fn  :u-()ult  hini.  t.'ritias  perceuintr 
this,  caUed  into  the  council-chamber  an  armed  band 
of  his  foUowen.  whom  he  had  kept  in  K  adiness  out- 
iide«  and  eonvtned  fi»  a  few  moments  with  his  coliea^es. 
Hereupon  he  dedaicd  that  with  the  consent  'of  his  (Hends 
he  erased  Theramenes  from  the  list  of  the  Thirty  and  of 
the  three  thousand,  and  that  he  mie:ht  now  be  condemned 
to  death  without  trial.  Theramenes  ni>hed  to  the  Hestia 
(the  altar  of  Vesta),  and  conjured  the  nunibeis  nf  ita- 
eouneil  to  protect  him.  and  not  to  allow  (  lili.is  to  dis- 
pose of  the  lives  of  citizens ;  but  the  herald  of  the 
Tldrty  called  in  die  Kleven  {the  executioners),  who  ap- 
prdiended  ThamiiMlMi  and  led  him  away  to  puniahmenL 
The  council  was  tfauek  with  amaMment  at  this  bold  move- 
ment, and  Theramenes  was  hurried  across  the  .A^ora  hv 
Salyrus  and  the  Eleven  to  prison.  W'iu^n  he  had  drunk 
the  poison  which  wa>  ;ulninii>tered  to  l>im.  lie  dashed  the 
Clip  with  the  last  few  Urop»  to  the  ground,  and  said, '  Ttiis 
IS  to  the  health  (tf  ny  dear  Ciitiaa.'  ThU  happened  in  &c. 
404. 

The  manner  in  which  Theramenes  died  Kaa  been  admired 

by  antient  and  modem  writers.  But  his  fortitude  was  not 
based  on  the  consciousness  of  a  virtuous  life,  and  he  no 
more  de8e^^•e«  admiration  than  a  criiiiiiial  to  whom  death 
IS  a  matter  of  indifference.  Thucydides  i  viii.  GKi  says  of 
him  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  eloquence  and  ai)ilit\'. 
Whether  he  wrote  any  orations  is  uncertain.  (Cicero,  i)c 
Ora/.,  ii.  22;  Brut.,  7.)  He  is  said  to  have  instructed 
Isocrates  (Dtooysius  UaU  Itaentni*)*  and  to  liave  written 
on  ihetoric.  It  nmy  be  tme  therefbre,  «a  Siridas  says,  that 

he  wrote  dechmations  ;  tint  i'  i'<  nmc  h  n:on'  probable  that 
Suidas  confounds  him  witli  a  late  sophist.  Theramenes  of 
("eos.  I  Kudocia,  231  ;  Knbricius.  liiblioth.  (Jran-.,  ii.  748  ; 
Ruhnken,  Hisl.  Cnl.  Oral.  Graec.,  p.  40,  &c.'i 

(Xenophon,  Hellfn.,  ii.  3 ;  Plutarcn,  A'/cru*.  2 :  Scholiast 
on  Aristoi^  Ntdt^  300 ;  Bona'',  47.  &46 ;  Diodorus  Sic, 
xiii.  38,  Sec. ;  Thirl  wall,  Hittory  Grttce,  vol.  iv. ;  E. 
Ph.  Hinriehs,  De  Thpnimenit,  CHttagt  «t  ZftraifMi  Bebus 
et  In  taenia,  Hamburc,  1820,  4to.") 

THERAPEUTICS  constitute  that  ih  paitment  of  me- 
dical science  which  relates  to  the  composition,  t!ie  applica- 
tion, and  the  modes  of  operation  oi  the  remtdies  for 
diseases.  Its  chief  objects  are  the  materia  medica,  or 
medicines  properiy  so  called  [Matkria  Medica]  ;  but  it 
inelttdea  as  auooiainate  parts  hypene  and  dietetica,  of 
«^eh  the  jpartieolar  purp<we  is  the  applicatiea  (tf  diet  and 
atmospheric  and  other  ordinary  non -medical  inflticnoes,  to 
the  preservation  or  recovery  of  health. 

THKUKSIE.NSTADT  {Murui-llieresipmUidL  Maria- 
Thfrr.^i:ui',prl ,  Szrnt  Maria  Szabatka,  Szuliolirzn )  is  a  very 
inri:e  town  HI  the  county  of  liacn,  iu  nuni:;7tis, '34  miles 
from  Ssegedtn,  in  a  nlain  called  Telecska,  on  the  high 
mad  to  Semlin,  in^iOP  S'  N.  lat,  and  18*  40^  Ei  long. 


Afler  the  battle  of  Mohacs  in  1328,  the  Tiirks  built  a  M 
on  the  place  where  the  town  now  stands.  The  Turlm  bdng 
totally  defeated  at  Zeata,  in  1686,  by  Prince  Eugenn,  the 
place  was,  by  the  emperor's  order,  iurroondad  with  fooitcea 
redoubts,  and  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  towards  Turkey 
confided  to  the  inhabitants.  In  1743,  as  a  recomp«?n»e 
for  eminent  military  services,  it  was  made  a  free  market- 
town  or  borouirh,  by  the  name  of  Szent-Maria,  with  many 
privileges;  and  the  population  continually  increasing  by 
the  immigiation  of  Roman  Catholics  and  scnismatic  Greeks 
from  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia,  and  this  borough  having  distia- 
Kdshed  itself  by  its  loyalty  to  the  empress  (queen)  Maria 
Tlieresa,  it  was  laiaed  to  tM  lank  of  a  uaecitjp  the  22nd  of 

January-,  177'J. 

Next  to  Pesth  and  Dcbrcczin  Tlieresien-Ntadt  i«  the  lart'cst 
town  in  Hungary ;  yet  it  is  not  properly  a  tow  n,  but 
rather  an  assemblage  of  \illagea.  It  is  new  and  clean,  but 
built  without  any  regularity,  and  so  scattered  that  many 
houses  might  bie  erected  in  the  vacant  sandy  spots  in 
the  streets.  Pirch  says  it  is  a  good  Quarter  of  an  hour's 
walk  from  one  end  of  the  market-place  to  the  other: 
but,  though  new  and  clean,  it  has  a  melancholy,  desolate 
appearance.  There  are  a  few  considerable  buildingsi,  \iz. 
the  principal  parish  church  of  St.  Tlieresa,  the  Franciscan 
church,  and  the  handsome  Greek  church,  the  Gymnasium, 
the  town-house,  and  the  barracks.-  The  town  possesses 
a  more  extensive  teiritoiy  than  any  other  town  in  tne  king- 
dom, the  area  being  556,  or,  as  some  aay,  7S6  English 
-'|uare  miles  in  extent.  (Stein  makes  it  only  310  square 
miles, )  The  whole,  population  does  not  exceed  40,(100, 
of  whom  :i5.0(X)  are  in  the  town:  so  t!i.T(  the  ti'Mit.irv 
is  very'  thinly  peopled,  there  being  only  three  viHai^es 
in  it.  The  southern  part  of  the  territory  produces  wheat, 
barley,  o^  and  maize;  the  northern  part  ii  aandy, 
but  trees  of  varioui  kinds  have  been  planted  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  person.  The  breeding  of  cattle 
is  very  flourishing,  and  numerous  herds  and  flocks,  nnd 
studs  of  horses,  constitute  the  riches  of  the  iuhaliit.iiits, 
who  curry-  on  a  brisk  trade  in  wool,  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  raw  hides.  Tliere  are  no  manufactories,  but  the 
people  work  at  their  own  houses,  chiefly  for  the  supply  of 
the  town  itself.  Many  follow  the  business  of  wcav  erL  or 
tanneis,  and  the  women  make  linen  and  carpets.  They 
are  peculiarly  skilfal  in  the  art  of  dyeing:  the v  extract 
from  a  lar^e  weed  or  herli.  the  name  of  whicn  is  not 
known,  the  red,  iriecn,  and  black  d)es  for  the  worsted  of 
which  their  carpets  are  made. 

(Thiele,  Daus  K'unigrrich  i'ligarn  ;  Blumenbach,  Dif 
Qpfterreichische  Monnrchif :  Di^f  OeUemiekitehe  Aii- 
tionat  Enqfctopadte  ;  Jetaiyt  Bandbueh.) 

THERFaCA  (eijpuimO  ^  n>i>M  ^en  ongina]  ly  It 
tlie  antienfs  to  all  those  medicines  which  were  intetuled 
as  ati!uh)tes  to  the  bite  of  venomous  animals  '^jipia  ,  a> 
thii~i>  which  counteracted  poisonous  drusis  were  tailed 
dXtliiixtpfiaKa  I  GraJen,  Comment.  »«  Hivjxx'r.  '  De  Alim.,' 
lib.  iii.,  cap.  7,  torn,  xv.,  p.  279,  ed.  Kiilin  ;  id..  Comment, 
in  mppocr.  *De  Morb.  Vulgar.  VI.,'  lib.  vi.,  cap.  6,  torn. 
xvxi.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  337) ;  aAerwards  however  the  word  aeema 
to  have  been  somewhat  restricted  in  its  signification* or  at  i 
leitst  Onv'a*'!  '  in  the  sinirular  number)  is  applied  to  cne 
particular  compound. while  at  the  same  time  ibis  one  dmi; 
was  considered  to  be  a  .safeguard  not  only  aijainst  the  bites 
of  venomous  animals,  but  ai.Hi  ainiinsl  poisonous  dnisj^s  .m  l 
unwholesome  food.  (Gralen,  De  Antid,,  lib.  i.,  c.  1,  torn, 
xiv.,  p.  1.)  JJUmv  of  these  old  prepantions  are  preserv  ed 
in  the  wtitings  of  the  antient  phynciane,  but  of  tliew  it 
will  be  enoagh  to  mention  here  tne  two  moat  ftuaooi^  vit. 
the  Mithridalium  (Hi9ptlAnwp,  or  'Avrlfersc  Ht^uUnMS), 
and  the  Theriac.a  Andromachi. 

The  Mithridalium  received  its  name  from  the  great 
Mithndatcs,  king  of  Pontus,  who  htul  a  strange  affec« 
tation  of  superior  skill  in  the  powers  of  simples.  He 
tried  the  efl*ects  of  these  upon  condemned  nialefacton, 
and,  finding  that  difi°erent  drags  counteracted  different 
poisons,  he  thought  tiiat,  by  patting  all  of  them  to* 
gether,  he  shou^v  be  able  to  make  a  compound  that 
would  reniler  him  secure  against  any  jioison  that  could  Iv 
pven  him.    I'Galen,  !><'  .intid..  y.  2.  i    Aceordinj^ly  ho  << 
commonly  said  to  ha\e  so  fortilied        o\mi  Imdy  hv  tbe 
constant  use  ol"  lliis  antidote,  (hat  he  afterwards  tried  u  : 
vain  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  ;  but  this,  if  true,  *  was  pn^  1 
bably,'  as  Dr.  Heberden  sws  {A^iUttTn  p*  10),  *  Icaa  owim  I 
to  the  strength  of  his  antMote  than  to  the  wcaknoaa  oTlS  j 
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poiMQ.'  However,  Pompey  aeems  to  bftTe  been  posiessed 
with  the  vulnr  opiiiioii ;  aad,  after  he  bad  conquered  this 
king,  be  Iook  uncomnum  «en  to  leetin  hie  unttngi,  in 
hopn  of  fonie  mighty  tneNiw  of  MtUu^kiKmledge.  He 

was  soon  convinced  of  what  he  might  easily  have  fweseen ; 
and  it  represented  as  laii?hinsr  at  the  disappointment  of 
nis  own  credulity,  when,  insteail  of  those  gniit  aieenit  be 
{nlj  £rand  one  or  two  trifling  receipts : 

'  AuiUotui  Tero  multi*  MiUtiMatica  fertnr 
Coiwodau  nuMli*;  •"<)  lluio  i«  icriaiit  rr^ 
Quum  rmparttvMor.  rtttm  driirt-iM'.)'.  iu  ISlto 
HvirtlK-no.  et  «ulfmU  hU*  OMxticmiuiiui  rUl: 
Hi>  ilrimm  rutar  Ibliam,  *alu  rt  l>rrT«  gnuium. 
JuflaiMtaHiac  dual,  totkilcm  eum  rnrpore  flcu* : 
Manorivnie  die  pano  oaa*|inm  l.>^>  u 
Saautaif  iii«turo»  il»iti.TKt  qtue  {kx-hI.i  ti  lUii.' 

(SeffH.  Samrn  ,       ifniir.,  i-ap.  'it  fenm.  Prohib.) 

Soon  alter,  however,  therv  wa.^^  publislu'd  at  Rome  a  most 
pompous  medicine  uiider  the  name  of  Mifhridatcs,  which 
wa«  pretended  to  have  been  found  among  his  papers :  its 
principal  Tiltue  was  made  to  conmst  in  ii»  Imng  a  most 
poweroii  preservative  from  all  kinds  of  venom ;  and  who- 
CTcr  took  a  proper  quantity  of  it  in  a  morning  was  insured 
against  being  poisoned  durini^  that  whole  day.  (Galen.  Df 
Antid.,  p.  ;  Hy  tliesc  representations  it  gained  10  great 
a  reputation  that  some  of  the  Roman  emperors  prepared  it 
for  theniselves  witii  their  own  hands  :  several  physicians 
among  the  antients  employed  their  studies  upon  it  m  order 
to  Ki^r  it  more  jperiect;  end  it  has  been  Uie  liubject  of 
rnuxf  volnmei  emonff  the  nodenie,  as  well  as  the  occasion 
of  many  uQaccountable  medicinei  nade  ia  emoletion  of  it. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  supposed  improrenieiite  of  the 
antients,  the  original  Mithridatium  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  be  prepared  according  to  a  receipt  of  Servilma 
Ilaraocmtes,  writtef.  in  a  short  Greek  iambic  poem,  which 
IS  jireserved  by  (ialeu  (Z>e  Antid.,  lib.  ii..  cap.  ii.,  tom.xiv., 

LI  If),  sq.),  and  which  has  been  published,  togetiier  with 
other  poema,  Greek  and  Latin,  Bonoae.  1833, 4to.,  edited 
by  C.  P.Haileaa. 

Andromachus  the  Elder  (who  was  physician  to  the 
emperor  Nero,  and  the  firet  person  who  is  known  to 
have  received  the  title  of  Arcniater)  made  considerable 
alterations  in  the  Mithridatium  by  omitting  some  of  the 
ingredients,  adding  others  (especially  the  dried  flesh  of 
vipers),  and  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  opium.  (lit 
receipt  was  embodied  in  a  Greek  elegiac  poem,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  the  dkhtb  easily  jpreserved  witbooi  alteia- 
tion ;  and  this  has  been  inserted  by  Galen  in  two  of  his 
works  {De  Antid.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  vi.,  et  De  Ther.  ad  Pi.toti., 
c.  0  ,  and  ha-s  been  frequently  published  inaaeparate  form. 
Andromaclms  likew  ise  changed  the  name  of  the  Mithrida- 
tium thus  reformed  to  yaXipnt ;  but  in  Trajan'a  time  it  ob- 
tained that  of  '  Theriaca,'  either  from  the  vipan  in  it,  or 
(kom  ita  mod  effecti  in  curiDg  the  bit^  of  veaonuMa  aai- 
mab.  (Galen,  De  Antid.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  6 ;  Dt  Ther,  ad 
Pimn.,  cap.  5,  torn,  xiv.,  pp,  32,  232.)  The  reputation 
enjoyed  by  this  dni^  waa  immense,  and  surpassed  even 
tl  ;it  of  the  Mithridatium.  The  emperor  Marcus  Aureliua 
Antoninus  was  ia  liie  tiabit  of  takiug  a  small  uuautity  out 
of  honey  every  morning,  and  was  imitated  in  this  practice 
by  many  of  his  courtiere  (Galen,  De  Antid.t  lib.  i.,  «ap.  4, 

f>.  24) ;  but  at  last,  finding  that  it  made  Unl  drowsy  and 
ethargic,  he  left  out  the  juice  of  the  poppy.  (Id.,  ibid., 
cap.  i.,  p.  4.)  From  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  more 
or  less  maintained  it«  credit,  though  upon  no  principle  of 
combination  can  this  heterogeneous  farrapo  be  vindicated; 
and  though  it  lia.s  scarcely  ever  continued  the  same  for  a 
hundred  years  together.  Celsusisthe  first  who  describes 
this  medicine  {De  Medic,  lib.  v.,  cap.  23) ;  and  according  to 
him  it  oooiista  of  thirty^eight  limiilet.  Before  Neio'a  time, 
five  of  theae  were  Rtrueic  ont,  and  twenty  others  added. 
Soon  after,  Andromachus,  leaving  out  six  mprf-dicnts,  and 
adding  twenty-eight,  increased  the  suni  lulil  to  seventy- 
five.  Aetiu*.  in  the  fifth  century  af\er  Christ  {Tt'lrub.,  iv., 
Serm.  i.,  cap.  87,  sq.,  p.  648.  ed.  H.  Steph.),  and  Nicolaus 
Myrepsuti,  in  the  twelfth  (Dff  C<mpoi. Medicam„&Qc.  \\d., 
cw.  1.,  p.  639,  ed.  H.  Steph.),  give  us  very  different  de- 
■eripttons  of  it ;  and  since  that  ume  it  has  been  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  fluctuation,  the  alter^ions  that  it  has  under- 
gone by  accident  being  a.s  great  as  those  which  have  been 
designedly  made  in  it.  For  of  the  simples  that  antiently 
composetl  it,  several  arc  utterly  unknown  ;  oUiers  are  only 
guessed  at  w  ith  great  uncertainty,  and  some  very  crrone- 

oualy,  M  im^bteagil^be  ^  wn,  aod  were  ao  even  m  PU^ya 


time  (Hist.  Nut.,  lib.  xxiv..  cap.  1).  In  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  the  London  College  of  Physicians  both  the 
Mithridatium  and  the  Theriaca  Andromachi  retained  their 
places  certainly  as  late  as  the  year  1771 ;  and  the  edition 
ol  1788  ia  the  asrlicst  in  which  the  writer  haa  fbund  it  to 
be  onutted.  Its  njeetionwas  proposed  by4ie  late  Dr. 
Heberden  (who  wrote  a  little  work  on  the  subject,  entitled 
* 'Awridifpiaxa' :  an  Essay  on  Mithridatium  and  Theriaoi,' 
1745,  8vo.,  pp.  191 ;  and  upon  the  College  dividing  on  the 
question,  there  were  found  to  be  thirteen  votes  for  retaining 
and  fourteen  for  rejecting  it.  (Dr.  Paris's  Pharmacolo^ia^ 
vol.  1.,  p.  49,  6th  edit.)  In  the  *  Codex  Medicamentanus, 
sive  Pharmacopoeia  Gallica,'  published  at  Faria,  4to.,  1818, 
this  preparation  appeared  under  the  appropriate  title  of 
'  Electuahum  Opiatum  Polyphamiacum.  It  consisted  of 
seventy-two  ingredients,  which  were  n  .vL'ed  under  thir- 
teen headn.viis. :  1,  Aeria,  of  which  there  were  five  species^ 
2,  Amaru,  of  w  hich  ttiere  w  ere  eight ;  3,  Saporit  Styptici^ 
vulgo  Artringentia,  live  in  number ;  4,  Aromatica  Exotica, 
fourteen  ;  5,  Aromatica  Indigena,  ten  ;  6,  Aromatica  ex 
UmbMifsri*,  seven;  7,  Jietinota  et  BainmOf  eight;  8t  4 
OrmetMutiA,  six ;  9,  Ft'rora, '  sen  quae  Nareoiin  inmiennt,*  ■ 
of  vfhich  there  was  only  one  sjiecies,  vis.  Opium  Tlie- 
baicum  ;  10,  Terrea  insipida  et  inTtnt.  consisting  also  of 
only  one  species,  viz.  TeiTa  Lemnia;  11,  (iummuxa.  Ami/' 
lacea,  lour  in  number ;  12,  Duleia,  consisting  of  Succus 
Glycyrrhizae  and  Mel  Narbonensc;  and,  13,  Vinum,  or 
Sbctfy.  An  analysis  of  two  ounces  of  this  compound,  by 
M.  QuDbert,  is  given,  pp.  324,  325,  note ;  and  WO  are  told 
that  one  drachm  of  it  contains  rather  less  than  one  grain  of 
opium.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  *  Codex,  Pharmacopfe 
Fi'an(;aise,'  published  at  Paris,  4to.,  1837.  under  tlie  au- 
thority of  a  onimission  de  rfdaction,  of  which  M.  Orfiia 
w.xs  the  pre.-.ide'nt,  the  medicine  still  appeans,  and  under  ita 
old  name  lyuriaca :  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  many 
improvements  that  have  been  introduced,  and  the  number 
of  similar  compounds  that  have  been  expelled.  (Preface, 
pp.  xvi.,  rvii.)  Tlie  composition  appears  to  be  very  nearly 
U  not  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  edition,  but  the 
ingredients  are  not  divided  into  heads  as  betore.  In  some 
parts  of  Europe  the  mode  of  preparing  this  drug  was^ 
reckoned  among  tiie  mysteries  of  the  state,  which  it  wsa 
forbidden  to  divulge :  and  for  some  centuries  that  ^eUdl 
came  from  Venice  was  particularly  valued. 

For  further  infbmnnon  see  Heberden's  AntitherUm 
(from  which  work  great  part  of  these  observations  are 
taken);  Paris*s  PfuS^naeotogia ;  and  also  Berth,  i  Mar- 
ranta,  De  Theriaca  et  Mithndatto  Ltbri  Duo,  fitc.,  Francof., 
157tj,  12mo. ;  Nic.  StellioK  Theriace  et  Mithridatia, 
Neap.,  1577,  4to.  ;  Jo.  Bapt.  Sylvaticus.  De  Compontionfi 
et  Utu  Theriacae  Andr'/machi,  Heidelb.,  1597,  8vo. ; 
Anton.  Berthiolus,  M'a  Therxacae  et  Mithridatii,  Venet,, 
ltt)l,4h)w;  £1.  Bonviniua,  De  Theriaca  liber  ex  AndrO' 
maeM  Sadorie  Jftfilr,  Yratblav.,  1610,  8vo. ;  J.  Aanierus 
Ami>png,  De  Morborum  Dijr^rr  n'  iK  "t  dfiThr>r:  ;ri  S"- 
n«ort>  yfne/roffiocAt,  Rostock,  IGiii.  H  >  .  ;  Angel,  iioliclla, 
Theriaca  AndrVHOehi  Seninris,  kc,  P-'  r.  .  I62(i,  4f 0. ; 
Charas,  Traitt  da  la  Thtriaque,  Paiis,  1668,  12mo., 
quoted  by  Chouland  Handbnch  der  BSekerhtnde /Br  die 
Aeltere  MediiBiHt 

THBRIB^CUS,  Wa^eA  naaaa  t»  a  gennaaf  Midi. 
Tantalos,  Gra. 

THERMiK.   [Baths  ;  RoWAtt  AacmntCTtrRB.] 

THERMO-Er.ECTRieiTY  is  a  name  given  to  the  fluid 
excitcKl  by  heat  in  conducting  substances,  aa  wires  or  bars 
of  metal,  generally  of  different  kinds,  wlun  tiiey  are  placed 
in  close  contact  witlieach  other,  end  to  end,  and  disposed 
so  as  to  form  a  periphery  or  continuous  circuit.  Since  the 
effeeta  of  heat  applied  to  the  ends,  or  junctions,  of  the 
ban  an  made  nHUiifeat  \if  a  magnetised  and  balanced 
needle  deviating  from  its  usual  position  in  con*equence  of 
the  application,  thermo-electncity  is  considered  as  a 
branch  of  electro-magnetism ;  and  it  may  be  saiil  to  be 
connected  with  the  electricity  which  is  excited  by  heat  in 
tourmaline,  boraeite,  and  some  other  minerals.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  principle  was  made  in  18'>i  by  Dr.  Seebeck 
of  Berlin,  while  engaged  m  researches  concernine  electro- 
magnetism,  which  but  two  years  before  had  beenmsoonraMd 
by  Professor  Oersted  of  Copenhagen :  and  the  name  was 

fiven  to  the  fluid  bv  the  latter  "philosopher  in  order  to 
istinguish  it  &om  that  which  is  produced  by  the  usual 
galvanic  appaiatua,  wUeh  he  piopoMMl  to  call  hydi** 

Vd.  XXIV— 2  T 
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SoiqjB  of  tiM  moA  sUople  expoiiiwiits  by  wbaeli  tiie 
flffeclB  of  thttmo^lectriet^  may  be  illiHlmeil  m  thote 

which,  soon  aiUr  the  discovam  «CM  onde  by  Profeeior 

Mo)  I  of  Ut  reoht .  (HrJtnburgA  PMhtophicai  Jommal,  No. 
tvii  A  olip  of  r  beat  in  the  form  of  a >mieircle 
was  attached  (in  close  iatitact^  mt  \U  extremitici?,  to  the 
ends  of  a  bar  of  antimony  about  fifteen  inches  Iohl;  ;  iui  i 
th«  b«r  beiag  laid  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  mcri- 
4itn  with  thft  wire  above  it,  a  small  compass  needle  was 
anapcnded,  or  Mraortod  oo  a  pivot  botmcn  thiB.  On 
heating  the  aormni  extremity  of  Hie  iMrtt^liwflttM  of 
a  lamp,  tlie  north  end  of  the  ti'  :dlo  "  as  owerved  to  de- 
viate towajils  the  west.  Again,  wht-n  a  siip  of  zinc  and 
one  of  copp«r  were  bent  so  that,  on  Uie  extremitie'*  I  t mw,' 
appiied  together,  there  was  fanned  a  |nral]ek>ffnuQ  imvm^ 
the  junctiooa  «f  tht  triipa  ill  tlw  onddle  of  the  shorter 
■d«B»  aaA  a  compass  needle  waa  napended  within  the 
dreait  on  placing  the  apparatna  In  m  phot  eoinddine 
with  the  nuj^etic  meridian,  with  the  lonc^cr  mdes  paTallei 
to  the  horiion  (the  copper  slip  beinsr  uppcrmoit)  and 
heiUi  iL'  1  ':v  northern  point  of  junt:tton,  the  needle  deviatt-d 
towardo  the  we«t :  the  apparatus  bang  inverted  so  ttvat 
the  dne  slip  was  uppermost,  on  heating  the  northern  junc- 
tion as  before,  the  needle  deviated  towards  the  east,  it 
firilows  from  these  experiments  that  the  fluid  current,  if 
auch  it  be,  which  affects  the  magnctiam  of  the  needle,  cir- 
oulates  about  the  copper  alio  in  inch  a  manner  that  when 
thu  latter  is  in  a  honzonta.1  position  its  directi  r;  is  ir  nfi 
west  to  cast,  passing  above  the  «lip,  in  a  plantt  j>i  ipi  iuli- 
cular  to  Its  tenrlh :  this  cfl'ect  is  similar  to  thai  v,  tih 
takes  place,  thouf  h  in  a  contrary  direction,  when  a  mag- 
neliica  needle  is  brought  near  a  conducting  wire  joining 
tile  tK>les  e(  an  ocdiMrir  falvenie  ifiMMtua :  to  if  tiie 
coiiriiwliii(7  wire  be  plaoed  m  a  heimlntal  poattion  in  tiie 
direction  of  the  mtLsrrtetic  meridian,  with  the  copper,  or 
the  negative  end  of  the  apparatus  towai-ds  the  north,  and 
tlie  needle  be  below  the  wire,  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
deviates  towards  the  east ;  if  above  the  wire,  towards  the 
ffesrt. 

Effects  siniiltr  to  tlioM  wiiieh  Niult  from  the  Mptioft- 
^  tion  of  heitlBki  ptawc  when  one  extwnity  «if  flw  Mr  Of 
entininny,  or  one  of  the  junctions  of  the  zinc  and  «oppor, 
is  made  colder  than  the  oUier  by  means  of  ice. 

When  both  end*  of  the  bar  wi  re  heated,  no  deviation 
i&n  produced  in  ttie  needle  ;  a.nd  al^er  deviation  had  taken 
place  by  heating  one  end  only  of  the  bar,  in  projxjrtion 
as  the  h«at  tended  to  a  uniform  diltusion,  the  ni  e<^lle  gra- 
dually returned  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian. 

Thermo-eleetric  einsuita  nuw  be  fbmed  in  A<ingooa- 
•istinf  of  two  «amd  bm  of  <MRn«bt  nelnli,  eabianetii 
and  c  opper,  each  being  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  and 
the  two  being  attaihed  together  in  the  direction  of  a  dia- 
meter ;  or  they  may  be  produced  in  a  n  innglc  made  by 
placing  in  close  contact  four  bars  of  meta!,  of  two  dif- 
ferent kind^j,  fuiiuwing  one  anofter  aHenmtely.  M. 
Oented  formed  a  bexnj^oal  dreeit  with  ax  pieees,  three 
of  bisniuth  and  three  of  entiinofiy.wMeh  ww«  disposed 
in  alternate  order:  on  heating,  by  meam  of  a  <:pirit4amp,  ' 
one  ot  the  places  of  junction  in  the  ring,  or  in  the  rect- 
angle of  four  jiiofAS,  a  com]);i,ss-needle  plae<^  within  or 
oelow  the  nlaae  of  circuit  was  found  to  deviate ;  and  it 
deviated  still  more  when  the  opposite  angles  of  the  rect- 
angle were  heated.  In  the  eiqwriment  with  tlie  hex- 
MMiail  circuit  the  deviation  was  greater  in  proportion  to 
l£»  iniBbtr  of  altenwte  ioinia  which  were  heated.  Simi- 
lar effeeii  w«fe  produced  when  the  alternate  joints  were 
artificially  coole  i  :  1  i  *  the  deviation  was  the  rreatest 
when  the  altematt;  jomtg  were  heated  ar>d  the  others  were 
cooled. 

By  doubhng  the  len^hs  of  the  bare  in  a  reot&ngle  com- 
posed of  four,  the  deviation  was  less  than  that  which  was 
produced  bj  the  smaller  reotangb ;  hot  when  the  larger 
rectangle  w«s  eotnpoaed  of  eight  pieeea,  the  derlnta'on 

was  greater. 

In  this  country  the  subject  of  thermo-eleetticil^has  been 
Liri;!:--ri'.  V  ,>  ir-  ied  by  Professtir  Cumming  of  Cawibridge, 
wriu  appears  to  have  entered  upon  it  without  any  otl»er 
knowledge  of  the  discovery  of  Secbeck  than  the  simple 
tact  that  eleetro-magnettcal  action  was  produced  by  heat- 
ing one  end  of  a  bar  of  antiraot^.  to  the  extreauHet  if 
wMeh  were  mde  ftet  theee  of  a  braes  wm: ;  nd  the 
^■tirfliof  hiarescarohwere  contained  in  a  meaiair  wfaioh 
ia  pohUalMd  in  the « ChmbridgeFbiloMpMcal  IVaaMI^ 


for  1823.  fVooi  these  it  i^pears  that  all  perfect  oondue 
tors  of  electricity,  on  bein^  heated  or  ODoled  in  any  part, 
exhibit  in  geneial  aMgnetical  phenoaneoa ;  but  the  inten- 
sity of  the  action,  wlucn  is  indicated  by  tlie  amount  of  the 

deviations  produced  in  a  magnetised  needle,  is,  not  the  same 
in  aJl  substances,  and  with  some  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent is  contrarv'  to  that  which  is  produced  in  others. 
When  a  single  oar,  of  symmetrical  form,  is  heated  in  the 
middle,  it  produces  no  effect  on  the  needle,  probably  be- 
came the  4q|>poiiiU[  ennnata  eonnteraot  each  other;  and 
in  a  nog  fomwd  of  two  nMtala,  when  heated  at  one  of  the 
points  of  jtmctior!  thp  fluid  seems  to  peas  from  one  metal 
to  the  other  j  *o  tliat  imc  lose*  positive  electricity,  or  be- 
comes negative,  ..inl*'  the  other  becomes  positive. 

Professor  Gumming  having  ascertained  from  experiments 
on  bars  of  bismuth,  which  were  made  alternately  hot  and 
oold,  and  were  plaoed  in  eontaot  with  each  other  ^each 
pair  of  ttie  hot  and  e<M  porta,  and  alio  the  two  extranitiei 
of  the  whole  compound  bar,  being  connected  togethei  by 
wires),  that  the  action  of  the  whole  bai  on  a  needle  wis 
greater  than  that  of  any  two  portions,  one  hot  and  the 
other  cold,  was  b'd  to  the  discovery  that  electro-ioagDetism 
may  be  exhibited  by  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  an  inde- 
finite number  of  small  ptalea>  He  wu  also  enabled  to 
determine  tiie  thermo-eleohie  rdations  of  different  aet^ 
by  merely  phuing  in  oontaat  with  eadi  other  a  small 
portion  of  eaeh  or  the  two  Idnds  of  metal  to  be  examined, 
and  touching  first  one  of  tin  [is,  and  then  the  other,  with 
one  end  of  a  silver  or  copjwr  wire  which  was  connected 

r  h  the  heated  bar.  When  the  metals  w  ere  bismutii  and 
antimony,  the  former,  on  bein^  touched,  caujied  the  cora- 
pass-necdle  to  deviate  so  as  to  indicate  pot>itive  electricity, 
and  the  latter  so  as  to  indioate  nenlive  electridtj; ;  and 
in  the  menMir  above  tpioted  there  w  j^ven  anaeml  table 
of  the  electrical  :f1r!*i->ns  of  metals  in  several  different 
combinations.  In  the  iame  memoir  there  is  also  an  ac- 
count of  several  curious  anomalies  which  were  observed 
m  the  magnetic  action  :  one  of  these  is,  that  when  iron 
wire  is  us^  to  touch  the  metals  examined,  of  which  one 
is  iron,  the  needle  deviates  a  certain  number  of  degrees  hi 
the  positire  direction ;  Uien,  as  the  heat  of  ttm  wire  is 
incroued,  the  deviation  in  that  direction  gradually  dimi- 
nishes till  it  becomes  cero ;  alter  which  the  deviation  takes 
place  in  a  negative  direction,  and  it  becomes  a  maiinnn 
in  this  direction  when  the  wire  acquirw  a  red  heat. 

If  two  parallel  bars  of  bismuth  are  connected  at  one 
extremity  of  each  by  a  bar  of  antimony,  so  as  to  form 
three  sides  of  a  sqaare*  and  the  opposite  eirtreniitiea  of  the 
her*  of  IrfaaQth  are  connected  with  the  two  estremities  of 
the  belli  wire  fbranng  an  dectro^nagnetie  wraltipKer 
[Ei.KCTRn  M«.ovBTraM,  p.  vol.  ii.],  the  needle  of  the 
multiplier  deviatesvery  little  ;  but  when  tliose  ends  of  the 
bars  are  connected  by  means  of  a  fourth  bar,  the  effect  on 
the  needle  is  cowMieFable.  Now  the  effect  of  the  gal- 
vanic or  hydro-clechmal  cnnont,  when  produced  by  atjver 
and  ziiH^  with  ooanaoB  water  aaa  ooBdnetar,  is  venr  email ; 
and  hence  it  is  inffcfiod  that  tiie  fhenno-eleetrieaTeimoot 
CTves  rise  to  a  large  quantitr  of  that  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  mapnetic  action,  the  power  being  however  in  a  low 
state  of  intensity. 

THERMO'MkTER  (from  the  Greek  words  et 
and  ^irpev,  a  mtawure)  is  an  instniment  by  which  the  lem- 
peratnrm  of  bodies  are  ascertained.  It  consists  of  a  glam 
tnbe  with  a  capillary  bore  containing  in  general  alcohol 
or  uiei'umj,  which  expendiiig  or  contracting  hj  nomtioiia 
in  the  lenrpenrtere  or  the  atmosphere,  or  on  the  inatrw* 
meiit  lieing  inimenied  in  the  liquid  or  gas  which  is  to  be 
examined,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  iKjuid,  or  stia,  vrith 
ri^pect  to  caloric  is  indicated  by  a  scale  which  i--  <  :thflr 
applied  to  the  tube  or  engraven  on  its  exterior  surlact;. 

The  end  proposed  by  a  thermometer  is  the  meesurement ' 
of  tiw  tempendura  of  any  bo^  with  rdation  to  the  lena- 
peralnre  or  some  oOwr  edbetance,  as  of  water  at  the  poiot 
of  freezing:  but  the  meafiure  so  ol>tainpd  must  not  lie 
understood  to  express  the  absolute  ouantity  or  density  of 
caloric  in  asn  l;iMi\,  being  well  Vnown  that  differ«!,t 
substances,  though  exhibiting  the  same  apparent  tempera- 
ture, contain  very  different  quantities  of  calorie  **tftiiliiy 
to  their  oqMOilMe  Ibr  that  iriflmeot 

ThefhermodMAar  moat  hare  been  in  use  in  the  begbi-  , 
ning  of  the  severteenfli  oentonr,  knft  it  is  not  known. 
]n«ocely,  towhemthehonourofthoiofenitionisdiie.  A 
phjnioiMiof  Mnnmnd  <anterie>  ood  Oamdhm  Oc^ 
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tal  o(  AUonaai- io  Bdl«Q4  •»  thi  iMiVM  «D  iiM  of  iriMB 
ffttt  honoar  is,  with  niaat  ^jreMiUitjr*  iMtlbtd,  tad  lb* 

*■  rmtT.  in  his  '  Commcntanrs  on  Avicenna'  nsit;  ,  Mtn- 
»lly  claims  it  for  himself:  it  may  however  have  imnpened 
vinth  this,  as  with  other  scientific  dtaooreriee,  that  the  idea 
of  the  instrument  occurred  to  two  persons  or  more  at  the 
aaffle  time. 

The  fiiit  tlienDonttei*  «m  iolwided  to  indi- 
cate varietioni  in  the  tenpentniv  of  llw  aboao- 

sphere  merely :  and  the  most  simple  of  them  con- 
sisted of  a  hollow  gldss-ball  at  one  eitrcmity  of 
a  lonp  tube  which  w:ls  open  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity :  the  iur  witliiu  toe  ball  and  tube  being 
lareiira  by  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  and  the  tube 
being  in  a  veitieal  position,  toe  open  end  wmt 
plunged  into  a  vessel  contatolng  a  coloured 
spirit ;  the  prtanure  of  the  atmo^thcra  od  this 
spirit  oaiued  it  to  ascend  in  the  tube  till  the 
expaa<uve  force  of  the  air  in  the  ball  and 
the  u])per  part  of  the  tube  became  equal  to 
the  pre.-isure.    In  this  state,  an  increase  oi' 
the  tem(»eratuje  of  the  atmosphere  caused  the 
air  in  the  ball  to  expand  and  press  down  the 
aptrit  ID  the  tube;  on  the  other  nand  adiminu- 
bon  tit  tempeiabire,  by  causing  that  air  to 
contract,  allowed  thv  i  vti  i  tial  pre^ssiire  to  raise 
the  spirit.    A  scale  iviui  adapted  to  the  tube  in  Ori^lMl  Ait- 
Ofxier  to  express  the  decree  of  temperature  by 
the  number  of  the  graduation  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  spirit. 

An  effort  was  made  to  render  the  instrument  portable 
by  bending  the  lower  port  of  the  tube  upwaida  and  ter- 
minating tnis  branch  aJso  with  a  ball ;  and  a  small  aper- 
ture w8a  ma<le  in  the  lifter  in  order  that  the  external  air 
miKfat  have  access  to  the  lower  si  .  'hi  r  nf  the  spirit.  Mr. 
Borie  su  Unique  nUy  modifie<i  tlie  air -thermometer  by 
making  the  tube  quite  straight  and  open  at  both  ends: 
the  lower  end  was  immersed  in  a  small  glass  vessel  con- 
taining both  air  and  coloured  spirit,  aud  the  vessel  being 
formed  with  a  neck  which  ckaely  eoeiided  Vae  tube,  it 
was  bermetically  sealed  to  the  latter.  The  variations  in 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  caused  the  air  in  the 
»*si«l  to  expand  or  contract,  and  thus  to  press  with  more 
or  lata  force  on  the  surface  of  the  spirit ;  the 


into  the  ball,  iriui*,  to  the  oenatmetMn.  is  a  httle  above 
the  bead.  n»e  part  of  fte  tube  which  is  above  the  column 

of  mercury  is  free  I'mm  air,  and  when  the  bend  is  plunged 
in  boilinp  waii  r  tlu'  tube  is  to  be  in  a  aiii»hlly  inclined 
p-):-,)tu.;;i,  s.ji  ii.  vi  rticiil  1  >  1 1  e  may  pasii  through  the  two 
extremities  of  the  raercuriai  coloma :  theo,  upon  the 
l>all  beemnine  cool,  and  tbe  elatfioifjrof  the  air  in  it  being 
diminished,  ttia  isaigbt  «f  tba  ■awiy  will  cause  it  to 
descend  ia  the  long  bmneb  and  me  in  ^  other.  Tbe 
mercuiy  ia  to  be  prevented  from  enterins;  the  ball  by 
making  tbe  tube  d*plinc  farther  from  the  vertical  position, 
so  that  the  lower  exlrernr  ,  oi  the  mercury  may  remain  in 
the  vertical  hne  beiure  meotiixied  ;  and  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  to  be  determined  by  the  height  of  the  top  (tf 
the  column  of  mercury  above  a  honaontal  line  pawiC 
through  the  lower  extremity,  that  is,  by  the  cosine  ef  the 
deelinaliaa  of  tha  taba  fiom  the  vertical.  Since  the  air 
in  Oia  ban  pmaaiiaaaoaatenUy  the  same  volume,  thu  e:a»- 
ticity  communicated  to  it  by  the  caloric  in  the  atmosphere, 
or  by  tlie  fluid  in  which  the  instrument  is  plunjfed,  a 
always  in  equilibrio  willi  Ww  pre^ssu^e  of  the  coluiaa  of 
mercury,  which  is  the  force  acting  agaimtt  it,  and  is  pco* 
porlional  to  the  vertical  height  of  that  oohimn. 

About  tba  Middle  of  tbaaavaaleoatk  eaatiuy  tbe  mao' 
ben  oi  the  AnnAmiu  dd  (Saienlo  eaased  thennoroeteia 
to  b«  constructed  in  which,  instead  of  air,  a!,  oliul  ,,r  spirit 
of  wine  was  employed.    The  fluid  \\a>  inlroductni,  as  at 

Ere-sent.  mlo  a  trl.ts^  lube  temunnnntr  al  l»otlom  in  a  hollow 
all,  from  which  the  ajr  had  been  expelled  by  heat:  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  tube  waa  tb«a  hrrtafHoiHy 
sealed,  and  a  scale  waa  ap|died  for  the  poipoae  nf  ailii — 
ing  tbe  temperature  of  the  atmoaphere,  or  of  flw  nqtdd 
which  waa  to  be  exaanoad.  Alcohol  dilate.s  and  cortracta 
couiderabty  with  the  Twkflaaa  of  temperature  to  which  it 
may  hi_  ^nbjecl,  :Viiiiitrli  :i(it  in  so  pvat  adeifree  as  air.  It 
is  aiso  eapuljle  ui  lucasuiiiig  very  low  temperaUues,  but  aa 
it  is  brought  to  a  boiling  Htate  sooner  than  any  other  liquid, 
it  cannot  be  employed  to  aaoertain  a  high  degree  of  heat. 
Spirit-thermometers  were  introduced  into  this  ooimtry  bf 
Mr.6ogria,and  tbagrara  ^  tuid  bolb  bera and  oa  tbe 


oonsequently  made  to  ascend  or  descend  in  the  tube. 

The  air-Uiermometer  invented  bjr  Amontons  (1702  ^  con- 
sisted of  a  tuba  aaarly  4  feet  long,  flfcn  at  both  eoib  aad 
curved  upwanb  at  bottom,  wbere  it  (endnated  in  a  bdl : 

this  tube  carried  a  column  -f  mercun' about  29J  English 
inches  high,  .so  that  the  uii  ;a  tlie  ball  wa.s  compres.'ieu  by 
tht  weight  of  two  atmospheres.  A  light  l)ody,  in  whicn 
«!u»  inserted  the  lower  etui  of  a  wire,  ilocited  ou  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube ;  and  near 
the  upper  end  of  tbe  wire  was  an  index  by  which  the  num- 
ber of  the  gradudtioa  on  a  scale  waa  shown.  The  varia- 
tiona  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  tbe  ball  caused  the 
nerourial  column  to  ascend  or  descend  in  the  tube  *,  and 
'hds  were  produced  corrtsponditif  movements  in  the  index. 
By  tlm  iniitrument  it  wa-s  proposed  to  mea.sure  high  tem- 
peratures ana  scale  wbo»e  length  was  only  half  of  that 
wliich  was  required  with  the  simple  air-thermometer. 

The  defects  mseparable  from  all  the  above  thermometers 
an,  tlwt  tha  dilatationa  of  tba  air  are  not  proportional  to 
Qie  iBMeaaaida  of  beat,  fbat  the  length  of  the  column  of 
spirit  or  mercury  varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, also  that  the  air  which  is  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  spirit  in  fhi  'peu  vessel,  in  the  t^^^1  l.ind  of  instni- 
atnt,  or  with  tiie  top  of  the  column  of  the  spirit  or  mer- 
cury, in  the  others,  exerts  more  or  less  pressure  according 
to  Its  density ;  and  thus  tlie  indications  afforded  by  the 
tJiermometer  are  rendered  erroneous,  or  require  oonoetions 
which  it  is  difficult  to  apply.  The  air>thlmBOioeter  pro- 
posed by  Dubuat,  and  or  which  the  following  ia  a  brief 
ueNfjription.  possesses  borae  advantaj^e-H  above  those  which 
have  Ih'cn  mentioned ;  but  not  being  portable,  it  has  never 
been  employed. 

It  conj4st«  of  a  column  of  mercury  in  a  tube,  like  that 
cf  a  barometer,  hcrmrtic&IIy  sealed  at  the  upper  end,  and 
)>«nt  below  so  as  to  fona  aaboit  branch  ineuaed  at  about 
to  the  straight  part  of  tbe  tube;  thia  bnaeh  tenainat- 
iog  with  a  hollow  ball.  The  mercury  occupies  the  fltnuf^t 

Cof  the  tube  to  tiie  height  of  about  2M  inches  above 
band:  ai4  at fUs  b4M  it  tanafantaa  moot 


Contiaeiit. 

Sir  I&aac  Np'.-^-tnr,  hp'in 
of  the  ranire  oi  &]i;rit-(le 

latter  was  |  in  tu'lie:^  for  tlie  j.iirjicse 


:  dissatisfied  with  the  smallneaa 

nnometers.  employed  )in»e«d-oiI 

t  Kiea^Nuritii-  i  letu'eeN  of  heat  :  this 


to-. 


so-  .. 


liquid  has  nearly  tbe  same  amount  or  expansibility  by  in- 
crements of  eaiorio  as  alcohol ;  and  it  is  capable  of  bear- 
ing very  high  degiaaa  of  beat  aad  eold  withoot  aithar 
boiUng  or  bttm^;  bat  fhaa  ila  vhekKlf  it  adhaiu  a» 
much  to  the  interior  side  of  the  tube  as  to  render  accurate 
observations  quite  impossible,  and  on  thu  account  it  has 
not  since  Newton's  time  been  employed  for  liienn  i  .  ter>. 

The  thermometer  which  is  now  in  gcnerui  us«  u  a  slen- 
der tube  of  gla-s*  terminating  in  a  ball  containing  mcrcuijr, 
the  air  having  been  expelled  and  tba  tube  atlerwarda  her> 
mctkalljr  aedad.  Tbaalca  of  employing  this  fluid  for  the 
purpoaa  «f  neasuiioa  d^giBca  of  heat  by  its 
expaasioa  la  supposed  to  liafa  int  occnned 
to  Dr.  Ilalley  :  im  l  the  reason  why  it  was  not 
employed  by  th  it  philuiiopher  appears  to  have 
tic-"!i  th:\t  tbie  rringe  ot  its  expansion  is  much 
less  than  that  of  aieohol.  Aoeordma  to  fioet» 
haave  (EUmenta  Ckemiee,  IISSX  (1)0  BOBOOr  «f 
having  baaa  tha  ftnt  to  racommead-  a  nai^ 
curia!  tiMnnenMter  ia  to  be  ascfSxid  toRSmar, 
the  discoverer  of  the  motion  of  bght,  who  i.<i 
wiid  to  have  invented  it  in  1709;  but  it  was 
rot  til!  ti  ',rear  1724  that  such  a  thcrmomelcr 
was  known  in  this  conntiy.  In  that  year  an 
account  of  a  mercurial  thermometer  which  had 
been  invented  byFahrenlieit.uf  Amsterdam, ia 
1720,  was  read  before  the  Hoyal  Society,  aad 
mm  pnbliihad  ia  tha  'Fhiloaophioal  Xiiaaa* 
actieaa*         xxxlQ.).    The  adraatagea  of 

mercury  over  Rlcohiil  nnd  n;r.  as  a  measure  of 
tempereturc.  a-^c  thai  it*  <;xpnii-'ions  arc  more 
Tie.-j  Iv  jiU  'fi-ertional  to  the  increiiierits  e^lcaic 
than  tboie  which  take  place  in  cither  of  the 
other  fluids ;  it  is  easily  deprived  of  air,  and  ita 
^  poaror  to  oondB«t  beat  being  considerable,  tha 

^mSSR  flhanfaa«filavoh»e  by  ehanges  of  tempeia* 
nfffaomniit.  ture  in  the  surrounding  medium  take  place 
more  rapidly  than  those  of  any  other  fluid  except  the  gaiea. 
At  flm  tiaaalaa  to  wdbiagthadiKiaaa  of  beat  were 
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•rininiT,  waA  comequently  no  two  thermometera  could  be 
eompind  together:  the  Male  of  the  Florentine  thermo- 
meter >v(ts  determined  bgrnadDng  the  place  where  the  top 
of  the  spirit  column  ttood  in  the  tobe  when  fhe  uaer  wm 

immersed  in  snow,  anrl  the  place  at  which  H  riooA  tX  the 
time  of  the  greatest  heaU  in  Florence :  the  interveJ  be- 
tween the  points  was  divided  into  GO  part*.  Subsequently 
in  this  countiy,  Mr.  Boyle  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  formed 
seales  for  detendBii^  the  expanaon  of  the  spint  or  oil 
by  making  the  niee  inoladed  in  each  decree  of  the 
tube  equ^to  a  eertdn  parthm  of  the  whole  volume :  thua, 
suppoung  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  and  part  of  the  tube 
to  De  divided  into  ten  thousand  ee^ual  parts,  and  to  be 
wholly  occupied  by  the  oil  when  the  instrument  is  plunged 
in  melted  ice.  Sir  Isaac  found  that  by  the  heal  ol"  the  human 
bodjf  the  oil  expanded  256  such  parts,  and  l>y  that  of  boil- 
ing mter,  72b'pute;  then,  considering;  the  point  at  which 
the  top  of  the  eoHmm  «Uiod  in  the  tube,  when  the  latter 
was  placed  in  ice,  aa  the  sero  of  the  ecale,  be  ^vided  the 
interval  between  this  point  and  that  at  which  the  top  of 
the  cohimn  stood  when  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  was 
ilaced  under  the  arm  of  a  man.  into  12  pai  U.  Afterwards 
ivnrooortion  he  found  that  thedi-stance  from  the  ice-point 

'  iL./         L-M;  -lA  „.»K  nai^a  /Phtl 


to  thf4  of  bcdling  water  was  equal  to  34  such  parta  (jPAti 
IVwitn  voL  nil.) :  this  method,  bring  of  dineult  «ne»> 
tion  WIS  lOon  ebendomtdi 

The  scale  wMch  has  been  in  general  use  in  this  country 
since  the  year  172 1,  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by 
Fahrenheit.  It  is  quite  unlcnown  on  what  pround  he  made 
choice  of  the  fixed  point*  on  his  scale,  or  of  the  number  of 
graduations  between  them ;  but  it  is  thoueht  that  one  of 
Sie  fixed  points  was  that  of  boiling  water,  and  that  the 
•tiicr,  which  is  the  sero  of  the  scale,  was  that  at  which  the 
top  of  ^  eohimn  stood  when  the  instrument  was  exposed 
to  an  intense  cold  in  Iceland,  in  VJQU.  The  extent  of  the 
scale  between  this  last  point  and  ttst  of  boiKnf  water  » 
divided  into  212  part*,  and  the  point  of  freezing  water  is 
at  the  thirty-second  divij^ion  from  the  zero  point.  See  the 
seale  on  the  right  of  the  tube  in  the  above  figure. 

M.  Rfeaumur  constructed  a  thermometer  in  which  spirit 
of  wine  was  employed,  and  he  formed  a  scale  in  a  manner 
nearly  similar  to  that  which  had  been  put  in  practice  by 
Sr  Isaac  Newton.  He  conmoted  tohune  of  the  glass 
ball,  and  graduated  the  tube  so  that  the  space  between 
two  divisions  was  equal  to  one-thousandth  part  of  that 
volume  :  he  then  found  the  zero  of  the  scale  by  marking 
the  place  where  the  top  of  the  column  stood  when  the 
thermometer  was  placed  in  water  just  freezing ;  and  after- 
waidSt  plowing  toe  instrument  in  boiling  water,  he  ob- 
\  whe&er' or  not  the  spirit  rose  exacUy  eighty  divi- 
If  not,  he  strengthened  or  diluted  the  sfMrii  till  it 
_  i  BO ;  and  the  point  at  which  the  top  of  the  spirit  stood 
became  the  point  of  boiling  water.  Of  this  instrument  an 
account  was  published  in  the  '  M^moires'  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  1730,  but  the  construction  has  been  long 
since  abandoned;  for,  besides  the  difficulty  of  giving  a 
proper  degree  of  strength  to  the  spirit,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  latter  cannot  be  made  to  take  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  so  that  the  detcrannatkm  of  the  upper 
point  in  the  scale  must  be  very  erroneous.  That  which  is 
now  called  R/aumurs  thermometer  is  an  improvement  on 
the  former,  t)y  M.  Delue,  wh  i  d.  termined  the  points  of 
frcezinc  and  boiUng  water  by  experiment,  and  divided  the 
distance  between  them  into  eighty  parts,  the  zero  of  the 
aeale  being  at  the  former  point.  See  the  scale  on  the  left 
of  tSie  tidie  in  the  above  figure. 

A  third  scale,  called  '  Centignde,' has  been  much  m  use 
among  the  philosophers  of  the  OoBlincnt  witMn  the  last 
fifty  years  ,  it  was  invented  by  CelainS)  a  Swede,  and  it 
ditfers  from  that  of  Reaumur  or  Delue,  only  in  the  dis- 
tance between  the  points  of  freezing  and  buiHnc-watcr 
being  divided  into  100  parts.  The  length  of  each  degree 
in  tmi  thermometer,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Reaumur,  is 
mater  than  ia  the  ittle  of  Itidiienbeit :  and  oonsequentl/ 
nie  indications  of  temperature,  when  u«  top  of  the  spint 

or  mercury  is  between  the  lines  of  diviaiOD,  aVS  IStlwr  UIW 
certain,  from  the  difficulty  of  estimating  them  accurately 
by  the  eye :  also,  the  temperatures  required  to  be  deter- 
mined being  often  below  tne  point  of  freezing- water,  the 
employment  of  negative  signs  is  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence with  these  thermometers  than  with  those  of  Fahren- 
heit 

TbefoDowiag  fomroiawill  sarre  to  oonvait  aajr  gireo 


number  of  degrees  on  Fahrenhcifs  scale  into  the 
spending  number  of  degrees  on  Rteam«r%  and  the 
grade  soles,  and  vice  vertd. 

L«t  F.  R.  and  C  express  aiqr  oocrenonding  _ 
degiMB  on  tlie  three  scales  respectively :  then^ 

4- »«F.  and  |c-|^«F: 

4  5 
also,  ^C  =  H,  and  vR  =  C. 

5  4 

N.B.  When  F  is  between  zero  and  32»,  the  values  of  R 
and  C  arc  negatiw,  and  expnns  the  reouired  number  of 
degree*  below  zero  on  Reaumur's  and  the  Centignde 
scale.  Also,  when  F,  R,  or  C  expremes  any  given  number 
of  degrees  below  zero  ott  its  proper  Stale,  it  must  be  eoo* 
sidered  as  neg-ative. 

The  scale  invented  by  De  I'IsIe  of  St.  Peteraburg.  a 
1733.  being  still  occasionally  in  use,  it  may  be  necessarr 
to  mention  that  it  is  formed  by  making  the  space  iru  hided 
in  ea^  d^iee  equal  to  one  hundred-thousandth  part  of 
the  whole  vohmie  of  tiw  meieaiy:  the  sero  of  the  sca]e 
is  at  the  point  of  boiling-water,  and  between  thi«  point  and 
that  of  freezing-water  the  space  is  divided  into  160  parts. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  sit'ia'ion  of  the  freezine- 
point  on  the  scales  of  thermometers  can  be  detcrminevi 
with  great  accuracy  if  the  ball  and  part  of  the  tube  Irc 
immeraed  in  pounded  ice ;  for  it  is  known  that  vrater  cop- 
t  aimng  ice  and  snow  remains  of  the  Mine  temperature  till 
the  ice  u  entirely  dissolved,  every  aeoesiion  of  calorie  to 
the  water  being  employed  in  promoting  the  dissdfaltion. 
But  the  point  of  boiling  water  is  far  tmm  beinesopf- 
cisely  known,  since  it  varies  with  the  denMty  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  the  time  of  making  the  delerraination.  Dis- 
tilled water  in  an  open  vessel,  and  under  a  given  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  boils  at  an  invariable  temperature,  ex- 
cept aa  far  as  the  nature  of  the  vessel  may  make  some 
difference ;  for  if  the  heat  communicated  to  the  waterbe 
increased,  the  only  effect  produced  is  that  rfdiurwgcoa 
greater  quantity  of  steam  in  a  giTenuiue:  m  a  xvmi  ex* 
haii^ttd  of  the  air  tl  e  water  will  boil  at  a  temperature 
expressed  by  98"  or  hiO°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  while  in  t 
vessel  oMMtroeted  so  as  to  p.-cvcnt  the  steam  from  escapinj 
it  will  remain  in  a  liquid  state  at  a  temperature  expressed 
by  above  400*.   In  oider  therefore  that  the  temperaturei 
indicated  by  different  instruments  may  agree  together, 
is  recommended  that  this  point  should  be  found  from  water 
boiling  in  the  open  air  at  a  time,  if  pomUO^  when  tbi 
height  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  buom^V 
inches,  and  when  the  tcmpciatuie  of  the  av  la  tnaoM 
by  55"  of  Fahrenheit's  scale. 

This  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
boiling  of  water  waa  noticed  by  Fahrenheit  in  17;m,  sivl 
M.  Delue,  in  Ms  •Recherches  sur  les  Modification!  de 
I'Atmosph&re,'  has  investigated  a  formula  for  determimn? 
the  height  of  the  boiling-point  shore  the  fkeexing-point  o( 
th<'  se;ile  in  terms  of  the  heisrht  of  the  mercuiT  m 
barometer  ;  but  the  English  atti^t  Bird  was  the  first »te 
auulied  a  correction  on  account  oi  the  state  nf  the  Ui^ 
meter,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  point  of  boiling  wtlir 

on  the  scales  of  thermometers.  

The  Royal  Society  having,  in  1776.  appointed  a 
mittee  to  consider  the  best  means  of  a^usting  thefiiM 
points  of  thermometers,  the  formula  of  Dehicwaawrfji 
and  reduced  to  English  measures  TOT  me  benefit  Of  aitm^ 
in  the  event  of  their  being  obliged  to  make  the  imJtq- 
menu  under  different  states  of  the  atmosphere  with  mped 
to  density  and  teir.i.eratnn'  ;  and  the  followinn:  arc  Miroeof 
the  collections  which  are  given  by  Sir  Gt;orge  Shuckbure* 
for  datermming  the  true  place  of  the  boiline-ooint  d 
water.  The  liiit  eolumn  contains  the  height  of  the  bsn- 
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meter  in  inches ;  and  the  second,  the  OOrRCtion  wWAi 
to  be  applied  with  its  proper  sign  to  the  number  212  ■-■ 
Ikbmlicit's  scale,  in  order  to  give  the  ooneot  number  < 
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degrees  at  which  the  water  will  boil  under  the  pressure 
exprc8s<^d  by  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column.  The 
committee  obiserve  that  in  trying  the  heat  of  liauors,  the 
quicksilver  in  the  tube  of  the  thermometer  should  be 
heated  to  the  same  degree  as  that  in  the  ball ;  or  if  this 
cuDot  tie  done,  a  correction  should  be  appIlM  on  that 
aeeeunt.  (Phil.  Trau.,  vol.  Ixvii.) 

l1iennometer-tub«4  should  have  their  bores  very  slen- 
der, and,  if  possible,  perfectly  equable  in  the  whole  of 
their  Icnpth.  When  tnere  is  any  inequality  in  the  trans- 
vene  sections,  the  best  artists  make  the  g^raduations  of  the 
scale  vary  so  that  they  may  correspond  to  the  equal  divi- 
sions of  a  cylindrical  tube ;  and  in  order  tQ  MecWMB  the 
relative  dimensions  of  the  acetioiis.  they  cause  a  atnall 
quantity  of  mercunr,  about  an  indi  in  length,  to  slide 
aloni:  the  interior  of  the  tube,  measuring  its  length  in  dif- 
ferent places;  then,  since  the  lengths  are  inversely  pro- 
portional to  tlie  areas  of  the  sections,  the  variations  of  the 
former  will  immediately  show  the  corresponding  variations 
of  the  latter.  It  is  usual  to  give  to  the  bore  an  oval  form 
with  the  broader  aide  towards  tiie  front,  in  order  that  the 
mercury  or  nnrit  may  be  eaaly  distinguished  at  a  certain 
dktaace,  as  by  approaching  very  near  the  instrument,  the 
heat  of  the  observer's  person  may  affect  the  length  of  the 
column. 

It  IS  of  course  essential  that  the  extent  of  the  thermo- 
meter-scale should  be  great  cnoiieh  to  comprehend  all 
the  temperatures  at  which  the  substances  generailv  re- 
quired to  be  examined  exist  in  a  state  of  fluidity ;  and  this 
extent  may  be  obtained  when  meieiinr  ia  employed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  IMton,  mercury  does 
not  boil  till  it  ha.s  acquired  a  temperature  cfiiial  to  (JGO"  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale  ;  and  it  docs  not  freeze  till  it  is  subject 
to  a  dcBTTCc  of  cold  evpres>ed  by  39  divisions  below  the 
zero  of  that  scale,  or  71"  below  the  freezing-point  of  water. 
Pbre  alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never  been  frozen, 
though  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  degree  of  cold  exceeding 
that  which  is  expressed  bv  91*  below  the  xero  of  Fahren- 
heit ;  and  therefore  a  spirit-thermometer  is  to  be  preferred 
to  one  of  mercury  when  it  is  intended  to  ascertain  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  high  northern  or  southern  lati- 
tudes :  but  since  the  spirit  boils  in  air  with  a  degree  of 
heat  expressed  by  175°  of  Fahrenheit,  it  is  unfit  for  many 
of  the  purposes  for  which  a  thermometer  is  required.  For 
iiMtniiiienta  capable  of  acaaiiring  vciy  Mgb  tenpentares, 


hk  the  constmction  of  a  thermometer,  the  air  ahoidd  b« 
carefillly  expelled  fVom  the  tube,  and  even  from  the  mer- 
cury or  spirit  within  it:  the  variations  in  the  density  of 
the  atmosphere  cannot  of  course  affect  the  instrument, 
since  the  tube  is  hermetically  sealed.  It  must  be  ob- 
served however  that  the  indications  of  temperature  are 
not  precisely  expressed  in  terms  of  the  dilatation  of  the 
mercury  or  spirit  only,  but  in  terms  of  the  exoMSOf  that 
dilatation  above  the  dilatation  of  glass.  The  apparent  di- 
latation of  mercury  in  a  glass  tube  is  equal  to        of  its 

volume,  between  the  temperatures  of  freezing  and  boiling 
'vater ;  and  its  true  diktaaon  between  the  nme  limits  is 

of  its  volume. 

A  perfect  thermometer  would  be  one  in  which  the  ex- 
pansions of  flie  fluid  in  the  tube  were  exactly  proportional 
to  the  inemneota  of  fewat  which  it  might  receive  iVom  the 
substance  whoee  temperature  is  to  be  determined  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  fluids  wbii  h  as  vet  have 
been  employed  in  the  construction  of  thermomelera  strictly 
jirisM's.-*  tills  proj)erty.  Mercurv  is  the  fluid  in  which  it 
exists  in  the  greatest  degree;  but  from  the  accurate  ex- 
periments of  Deluc  it  has  been  ascertained  th^  between 
the  points  of  freenng  and  boiling^Bter,  tbe  tempenture 
indicated  by  the  mereorial  thennometer  ia  lower  flira  the 
true  tempeniture,  the  greatest  difference,  which  however 
is  only  equal  to  1'.4  of  Reaumur's  scale  or  3°.  15  Fahren- 
heit* Deingin  the  middle  between  those  two  points  on  the 
scale.  From  the  same  experiments  it  is  also  found  that 
when  thermometers  are  regulated  so  as  to  agree  at  the 
points  of  freezing  and  boiling  water,  whether  the  liquid 
be  oil,  spirit,  or  water,  the  indications  are  always  below 
tbooe  of  meicuiy :  the  difference  being  the  greatest  at  the 
middle  between  thoee  points.  With  oil  of  olives  the  dif- 
ference is  1°  of  Reaumur's  scale  fy.25  Fahr.) ;  with  highly 
rectified  alcohol,  4'.e  Reaumur  {I       Fabr.)  j  with  half 


alcohol  and  half  water,  6" .7  R^umur  <15°.07  Fahr.  ) ;  and 
with  water,  19'.5  Reaumur  (43*.k7  Fahr  ).  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  great  irregularities  take  place  in  the  expansion 
of  all  fluids  when  near  their  boiling  state,  and  that  mer- 
cury contracts  very  suddenly  when  at  the  point  of  its  con- 
gelation. The  deviations  of  the  spirit-thermometer  flmn 
the  tnie  indications  of  heat  are  known  to  be  rather  greater 
than  those  of  the  mercurial  thermometer :  it  may  N>  added 
that  the  alcohol  in  a  thermometer-tube  loses,  in  time,  part 
of  it^  strenerth ;  and  that  in  consequence,  the  degree  ot 
expansion  by  a  given  increment  ofheat  is  not  the  same  a* 
when  tile  instrument  was  made.  The  expan-sion  of  alcohol 
for  temperatures  greater  than  about  175*  Fahr.,  at  wUch 
the  spint  boils,  cannot  be  ascertained  wacticaUy,  because 
the  spirit  at  that  temperature  passes  into  a  state  of  Tapour ; 
and  tne  comparison  between  the  mercurial  and  the  spirit 
thermometer  ought  not  to  be  carried  higher  than  that 
temperature  ;  or  the  scales  for  mercury  and  spirit  ouirht  to 
be  regulated  so  as  to  agree  with  one  another  at  the  freezing- 
point  of  water  and  at  the  temperature  of  175°  Fahrenheit: 
if  this  were  attended  to,  the  differences  between  the  indi- 
cations of  the  mercurial  and  spirit  thennometem,  above 
that  point,  woold  be  leas  tluu  thqr  eppcor  to  be  by  the 
tables  of  Deluc. 

Water,  like  other  substances,  suffers  a  diminution  of 
volume  by  the  ab>trftction  of  calorie,  but  when  it  is  cooled 
to  a  temperature  between  39^"  and -10"  of  Fahrenheit's  scale, 
it  seems  to  have  attained  the  maximum  of  density  ;  and  if 
the  process  of  cooling  be  continued,  it  then  increases  in 
volume  till  it  ia  eonvated  into  ice.  Therefore  if  a  thw- 
niometer  were  made  with  water,  and  the  top  of  tin  column 
were  at  50°  Fahr.,  it  would  be  impossible  to  know  whether 
the  temperature  were  bO°  or  30",  the  expansion  being 
nearly  equal  at  equal  distances  within  ten  detrrees  above 
and  below  40°  of  the  scale.  Die  cause  is  uncertain,  but  it 
is  probably  owing  to  a  partial  crystallization,  which  may 
begin  to  take  place  in  water  when  at  a  temperature  ex^ 
pressed  by  about  8  degrees  abore  its  fkeeiing-point. 

The  mercurial  and  spirit  thermometers,  regulated  ia  be- 
fore said,  differ  very  conaderably  at  temperatures  below 
that  of  freezing  water  ;  and  at  39*  below  the  zero  of  Fah- 
renheit, or  32"  below  the  zero  of  R6aumur,  when  the  mer- 
cury is  frozen,  the  diflerence  has  been  computed  to  be 
about  10'  Reaumur  (22° .5  Fahr.),  by  which  the  spirit 
stands  too  low.  By  observations  made  during  Sir  Edward 
Fany^  aecond  Toyage*  the  diiTerances  between  the  indica- 
tions of  the  snMt  and  merenrial  thennoneteie  Ttiied  fton 
3*.05  to  8"  Fahr.  between  the  temperatures  +88^  and 
—30",  the  alcohol  bein<;  always  too  low. 

Rpgister  Thprniornctrrx:.  —  It   is  of   

great  importance  in  meteorology  that 
the  observer  shoold  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  highest  or  lowest  point  of  a  ther- 
mometer ocale  at  wliieh  tlie  column 
of  mercury  may  have  stood  during  his 
absence ;  and  several  contrivances  have  ,  ^ 
been  adopted  by  artists  in  order  to  ob-  * 
tain  this  end.  Of  these,  one,  which  is 
still  preferred,  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Six,  whose  name  the  instrument  beans 
and  is  described  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactiona'  for  1782.  It  conaista  of  a 
long  tube  bent  so  as  to  form  ttnnee 
parallel  branches,  A.  B,  and  V :  the  part 
A  is  an  elongated  bulb,  and  the  rest  of 
the  tube  has  a  capillary  bore.  The  lower 
portion,  6,  contains  mercury,  which  rises 
m  B  and  C  to  certain  points,  as  a  and  c, 
and  the  bulb  is  filled  with  qiriiof  wine, 
which  passing  over  tbe  bend  at  A,  de- 
scends to  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
mercury  in  B :  aoove  c  the  branch  C  is 
also  fllfed  with  spirit  to  near  the  upper 
extremity,  which  is  hermetically  sealed. 

Two  small  indices  of  steel  coated  with 
glass,  which  are  represented  at  m  and  n, 
are  introduecd  in  the  branches  B  and 
C :  theae  are  capable  of  beiog  foived 
upwards  by  the  ruing  of  the  eo  Innn  of 
mercury  in  either  tube,  and  they  have  S£J!S2? 
about  them  a  fine  wire  or  a  thread  of  "Ishmimhi. 
glass ;  so  that  they  will  remain  stationary  where  they  happen 
to  be  when  the  heads  a  and  c  of  the  columns  recede  iron) 
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than.  Their  lower  «sli«iidtiM  oomequcoUy  iodUtte  tbe 
points  at  wtuch  the  ends  of  the  columns  may  have  stood 

before  sueh  recess. 

It  is  I'vidi'ut  tliat  the  expaivsion  of  the  spirit  in  A  by 
incrementii  ol  heat,  will  cause  that  which  is  in  B  to  prciib 
down  tiie  column  of  mercurv  in  that  branch  and  force 
up  the  extremity  moving  Um  index  n  before  it,  while 
by  its  AictioD  toe  lodtx  m  wnrtTented  bon  dMceodiog. 
On  tho  other  hand,  ttie  eonnefioit  of  tht  ipbH  In  A 
allows  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  ball  D  to  force  the 
cohimn  in  C  downwards,  the  index  n  remunin?  at  the 
hi?he«t  point  to  which  it  had  been  previously  nii^eJ  ;  the 
mercury  in  B  then  n!»ei>  up,  carrying  the  index  m  belbre 
ttytiUwtnrmenta^tion  of  temperature  causes  the  spirit  in 
A  to  expand,  and  again  force  the  mercury  in  B  downwards. 

The  gnduations  on  the  scale  belonging  to  the  branch  C 
■le  numbered  upwards;  while  the  gnduations  on  the  scale 
belonging  to  B  are  numbered  downwards.  The  points  a 
and  c  should  always  indicate  the  same  detrree  on  the  two 
scales ;  and  by  means  of  a  magnet  the  indices  m  and  n 
may  be  brought  down  to  those  points:  from  thence  after- 
wards the  former  ascends  by  a  decrease,  and  the  latter  by 
an  increaae  temperature. 

An  instrument  of  ttua  kind  ia  feoenUy  need  liMr  Mecr* 
taining  the  temperatnre  of  tilie  ocean  at  eomiderable 
deptlu,  or  of  the  atmosphere  at  great  lieiphts. 

uiferentitii  'I'hi  rmninrier. — Tlii»  uistrumeal,  which  wa* 
mvented  by  M.  >Sturr.)ms,  of  Altdorf,  bel'ure  the  year  1676, 
and  was  revived  by  Professor  Leslie  in  1804,  consists  of 
twe  thermometer  tubes,  terminating,  at  ^ooe  extremity  of 
OMht  in  %  tai(dIow  glass  balU  and  contaiiuiig  coloured  sul- 
Blnne  laid:  tbe  opposite  extnnritiea  are  united  by  the 
WOMOfftblow-fipe,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  bore  is 
made  at  the  place  of  junction.  The 
tube  is  tlien  bent  so  as  to  form  three 
sides  of  a  rectangle,  the  two  balls, 
which  are  of  equal  diameter,  form- 
ing the  upper  extremities  of  two 
sides ;  and  tile  instrument  is  on  a 
stand  with  the  bFanchea  of  the  tube 
in  vertical  poationa.  When  the 
ti  niperature  of  the  air  in  the  two 
halU  IS  the  §ame,  the  acid  occupies 
one  bide  and  the  base,  and  rises  a 
little  way  up  the  other  side  of  the 
rectangle.  To  the  latter  side  is  at- 
taebea  n  gndaated  ieale»  wUh  the 
xoo  of  windi  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  aciH  in  that  oranch  should 
Diflmoiui  ThcnMMMiar.  coincide.  In  the  event  of  this  ad- 
UmsM  kjr  M.  SkumiQi,  of  justrocnt  beini^  dernnged,  it  may  be 
Alttef.  restored  by  causing  a  small  quantity 

of  air  to  paw  from  one  ball  to  the  other,  which  is  done 
simply  by  the  warmth  of  a  band  appUed  to  that  ball  £tom 
whence  the  air  is  to  be  driven. 

Ihe  variatioDa  of  temperature  in  the  apartment  will  evi- 
dently hiive  no  effect  on  the  instrument,  rince  the  action 
upon  the  two  tmlU  will  be  ef^ual  :  but  if  one  ball  alone  be 
heated,  the  rise  of  the  acid  m  the  other  will  immediately 
indicate  the  difference  Itetween  the  temjH'raturcs  oi  the 
media  about  the  two  balls  by  the  excess  of  the  expan»ion 
of  the  air  in  one  ball  above  the  exjMinsion  in  the  other. 
The  delioacjr  of  the  inabfiment  ia  such  that  the  least  dif- 
ferenee  of  tempeiature  ia  imniediatdy  made  acnaible  by 
the  movement  of  the  acid. 

Radiating  Thermomeler,  or  Actinometer. — For  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  the  intensity  of  solar  or  terrestrial  nidiiv-, 
tion, an  instrument,  called  an  Actinometer,  has  been  used. 
It  consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder  ol  glased,  which  is  united  at 
one  end  to  a  thermometer-tube,  the  latter  being  termini^ed 
at  the  upper  extremity  by  a  ball,  whidi  ia  dnnrn  out  to  a 
point,  ancl  broken  on  so  as  to  leave  a  very  small  orifice : 
this  is  stopped  up  with  wax,  which  is  to  be  removed  when 
the  instrument  ls  to  be  cleaned.  The  other  (  nJ  ot'  the 
cylinder  is  closed  by  a  silver  cap  furnished  with  a  scicw  ol" 
the  same  metal,  which  turns  tightly  in  a  collai-  of  waxed 
leather.  The  cylinder  is  filled  with  a  deep  blue  liquid, 
and  is  enclosed  in  a  box,  which  is  blackened  on  three  sides 
interioriy,andliaaathidtglMa  in  ftont.  Theme  of  the 
ociew  ie  to  diminish  or  Inereaae  the  capacity  of  tfie  eyUn- 


der  if  neoesftn 
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Iff  a  portlun  vf  'ii|ui<l  into  the  ball,  or 


withdrawing  some  from  thence  »u  as  just  to  till  the  cyho- 
der  and  the  whole  stem  of  the  thermometer  with  tiiehqcid 


u  an  unbroken 'eotoini.  When  the  inabmmcnt  ia  to  be 
tiacd,  it  is  placed  hi  n  horisontal  podtfon  frith  tht  glM 

face  of  the  nox  upwards. 

In  making  the  obscnations,  the  instrument  Js  diaposed 
so  that  the  sun  mp*  shine  directly  upon  its  face,  when  the 
liquid  will  mount  rapidly  in  the  thermometer  stem :  it 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so  for  three  or  four  minutes,  after 
whieh,  b/  tunung  the  screw,  tbe  extramit;  of  the  hqoid 
mortbeoKnighttofheierooftheeeale.  Attenaeeonds 
before  a  complete  minute  is  indicated  by  the  watch,  the 
win  shining  on  the  instmment,  the  observer  begins  to  fol- 
low with  his  eye  the  top  of  the  risini;  column  of  s]<irit.  and, 
counting  by  his  ear  the  beats  of  the  watch,  when  the  six- 
tieth second  has  beat,  he  registers  in  a  book  the  nunilHr 
of  the  graduation  coireaponding  to  the  top  of  the  coluau; 
then,  waiting  till  the  watoh  is  at  ten  seconds  belbre  the 
next  minute,  the  observer  follows  the  rising  column  u 
before,  and,  counting  the  beats  by  his  ear,  at  the  end  of 
the  minute  he  rv>rihters  separately  the  height  of  the 
column  of  liquid.  Tlie  instrument  being  then  drawn  into 
the  shade,  or  covered  with  a  screen,  a  pair  of  ol)>( :  \  .if  ions, 
at  the  interval  of  one  minute,  are  made  and  registered  ai 
before,  the  liquid  descending  in  the  tube  between  the  la» 
two  obeenrationa.  The  inatmnient  ia  a^pn  placed  ao  that 
tin  son  mayahine  on  it,  and  aflerwaida  m  the  shade,  when 
two  other  pairs  of  observations  are  ma*le,  and  so  on. 

A  mean  of  the  two  differences  oetween  the  reading*  at 
two  nearest  observations  while  the  sun  shone  on  the  inst.u- 
ment,  added  to  the  diilerence  between  the  readings  at  the 
intermediate  obeervationa  while  the  instalment  was  in  the 
shade)  ia  talien  aa  a  meanre  of  the  intensitv  of  the  aun  i 
nuliation  at  the  middle  time  between  the  niat  and  thU 
observations ;  and  a  mean  of  such  results  for  all  the  tdpleti 
of  observations  is  considered  as  the  genera)  mean. 

An  approximation  to  the  iiic.x->ure  of  solar  raxliation  maj 
be  obtained  by  simply  exposing  a  register  thermometer 
with  a  blackened  ball  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun*s  rays. 
[Radiatio.n.]  The  thermometer  should  be  placed  a  tcw 
mcbes  above  the  ground,  and  be  screened  irom  currents 
of  air  i  and  the  naduatiooa  abonkljw  made  on  the  stem 
of  the  theimomefer,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cirora  arising 
from  the  expansion  or  warping  of  the  scale. 

The  force  of  terrestrial  radiation  may  be  measured  by 
the  minimum  temperature  of  a  register  therraoraeter. 
.vhose  ball  is  placea  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolical  minor: 
tbe  face  of  the  mirror  is  to  be  tamed  tmniida  the  ftoe  of 
the  ataf,  but  away  from  themMof  the  ana. 

'lUEUMOlUTKH,  DUTERSNTIAL. 

TKR.l 

THERMO'PYI>j«.  [Zeitoun,  Gulf  ok  ] 
THERMOSTAT,  or  heaf-govemor,  an  apparatus  in- 
vented and  Rented  in  ISol  by  Dr.  Ure,  for  regulating 
temperature  in  the  urocesses  of  vaporization  and  distilla- 
tion, in  lieating  batna  and  hothouses,  in  adjusting  tlie 
draft  of  etovea  and  (tamaces,  in  ventilating  apartmenta, 
&o.  It  acts  upon  the  principle  that,  when  two  thin  me- 
talHc  bars,  of  different  degrees  of  expansibility,  are  riveted 
or  soldered  together  side  by  side,  any  change  of  tempera- 
ture will  cause  a  sensihie  flexure  in  the  compound  bar  ; 
the  side  consisting  of  the  least  extensible  metal  l>ecoming 
concave,  and  the  other  convex.  By  this  flexure  of  tlie 
oonpettlMi  bar,  which  takes  {ilace  with  conuderable  force, 
n  movement  ia  effiacted,  whichi  tqr<  the  intervention  of 
levers,  may  be  made  to  open  or  eloee  atop-eoeka,  dampers, 
ventilators,  or  any  dcscriplion  of  valves,  and  thereby  to 
reifulatc  the  flow  of  healed  liquids  or  the  admiA-sion  and 
emission  of  air.  The  compound  bars  frequently  cortNist  of 
thin  pieces  of  steel  and  bsLrd  hammered  orass,  nveted  to- 
gether ;  but  varioue  Otiier  metals  may  be  employed,  and 
m  some  caaea  wood  may  be  used  for  one  part  of  tim  ba^ 
Tbe  principle  of  the  thermostat  may  be  applied  in  nmny 
different  wm,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as 
examples.  In  Fig.  1,  a  is  the  compound  bar,  which  u 
firmly  fixed  at  6,  miJ,  x'.lun  k\;»ised  to  the  orduuuy  tem- 
pernture  of  the  atmosphere,  remains  in  the  straight  hori- 
zontal jK)!>ition  shown  in  the  cut.  To  tlie  other,  or  free 
end  of  the  compound  bar,  is  attached,  by  means  of  a  ooo- 
nccting  rod,  the  short  end  of  a  lever  pounted  upon  the 
aide  of  n  ciieolar  revolnng  vnlvik  «r  ventilatai^  o :  nad 
fiom  tiie  longer  end  of  tiie  lever  ia  aoepended  a  aiidinf 
valve,  or  damper,  d.  By  increa.Mng  the  temperature  of 
the  chamber  or  vessel  in  which  Uie  thermostat  is  piaoed, 
the  oomponnd  bar  wiD  aaHune  tlm  ewved  Ibmi  inmcnted 
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hj  the  dotted  linoi,  by  which  mexnt  the  position  of  the 
l«vcr  will  be  alterad,  the  valve  e  will  b«  turned  on  its 

llMniMi.  #l[f.2iinmMiolfaer 


airangemeut,  in  wliaeh  two  compound  ban,  a,  a,  fixed  at 
6,  ire  made  to  open  lad  close  a  valve  c,  in  a  pipe  throu^^h 
friiich  air,  water,  or  anj  other  fluid  is  paaaed.    By  in- 

ereasnn^  the  temperature  of  the  apparatus,  the  upper  or 
moveable  ends  of  the  bare  would  recede  from  each  other, 
and.  consequently,  alter  the  position  of  the  valve.  A 
similar  contrivance  may  he  phici'd  in  a  cliimney,  to  modify 
the  podtioa  of  &  damper-plate  moving  upon  its  axis,  and 
thawf  to  ngdftta  the  draft.  The  application  of  such  an 
mnrnngement  ofoonnpound  ben  to  the  iidmiwion  of  w»ter 
to  a  water-bftth  is  cleseribed  in  tite  article  DnrnttAnoN, 
vol.  ix  ,  p.  28.  Fig.  3  shows  the  principal  part  of  ft  ther- 
mostatic apparatus  in  which  three  pairs  of  compound  ba.r8, 
a,  a,  a,  are  used  to  pive  motion  to  a  sliding-rod  d,  d,  with 
which  any  kind  of  valve  may  be  connected  by  a  rack  and 

Sinion,  a  chain  and  pulley,  or  otherwise.  6,  b,  in  this 
gurt,  ii  a  straight  giiide-rod,  which  is  fixed  at  one  end 
by  a  aerew-nut  e ;  a  milled  head  being  added  tat  the  pur- 
pose  of  adjusting  the  appamtuH,  so  that  it  may  act  at  any 
reouircd  temperature.  The  thermostatic  bars,  in  this  as 
well  as  the  previouH  cases,  are  nearly  or  quite  straight 
when  cold,  and  become  more  or  leas  curved  by  the  action 
of  hMt;  bat  in  lome  nodifteaUmi  of  the  themoilatthe 
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ban  aia  ahMya  eunrod,  and  tlw  aettoa  «f  the  apparatus 

dayands  upon  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  ordinary 
flema.  rig.  4,  for  example,  represents  a  thermostatic 
hoop.  a.  (i,  which  may  be  immersed  horirontally  beneath 
the  »urt"ace  of  the  water-bath  of  a  still.  The  hoop  is  fixed 
at  b,  and  to  it*  free  ends  are  attached  short  links  c,e,  which 
impart  lon^tudinal  motion  to  the  rod  d.  #  is  a  lever- 
handle  moved  by  the  slidinr-rod,  and  turning  a  valve  on 
ita  aaia/.  Ihe  outer  end  «r  this  lever  carries  an  index, 
tRrWak  maviM  agafaHt  a  prnidaaled  acale.  ir  i*  >  aorew-nut, 
moveable  upon  the  sliding-rod,  to  adjvi!»t  the  apparatus 
before  graduating  the  scale  or  arc  traversed  bv  the  index. 
Some  other  forms  of  the  apparatus  are  iriven  in  T>r.  Ures 
*Dictioaary  of  Art*,'  &c.,  pp.  1237-1239;  and  on  p.  643 
of  the  same  work  is  describetl  a  contrivance  inadliaithe 
aame  natural  principle  is  differently  aonUad. 

THKROUriNNE.  {PmwCmLmS 

THESEIUM  (eirovloy).  the  temple  of  Thewnis  at  Athens, 
was  situate  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  city,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  gate  which  led  to  Eleusis.  and  imme- 
diately above  the  gymnasium  of  Ptolemy.  It  was  built  in 
honour  of  Theseus,  soon  after  hi.s  bones  had  been  l)rought 
from  Seyros  to  Athens  br  Cimoa,  a.c.  469.  (Plutarch. 
Thtteut,  38 ;  Cimm,  8 ;  Diod.  flie.,  ir.  62.)  It  poeseaKd 
■ntaviolaMa  awlum,  where  mnawaf  dares  in  particular 
aeaaataimad  to  take  refrige,  ana  was  equalled  in  sanc- 
tity only  by  the  Parthenon  and  Eleusinium.  (Plutarch, 
D«  Extilio,  p.  607  A ;  Hesyclrius,  and  FJymohg.  Mag., 
under  9ifnXw.)  Its  sacred  enclosure  was  so  large  as  to 
aarrcaoiBetiiiMaaBaplacaof  nulitaiyaasemblj.  (llittCijriL, 


The  temple  of  Theseus  is  in  a  state  of  greater  preserva- 
tion than  almost  any  of  the  antient  monument*  of  Athen.<», 
and  is  used  in  the  present  day  as  a  Christian  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  (ieorge.  It  is  built  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble, 
and  stands  upon  an  artificial  foundation  formed  of  laree 
Quadrangular  blocks  of  limestone.  Ita  architectore  is  of 
tJia  Doric  Older.  ItbaperipieiaIheiMtyla,oirBiirronidad 
by  columns,  having  six  in  each  fhjnt.  There  are  thir- 
teen columns  on  each  side,  including  those  at  the  angles, 
which  are  also  reckoned  among  the  six  belonging  to  each 
front,  so  that  the  whole  number  surrounding  the  temple  is 
thirty-four.  It  consists  of  a  cella  forty  feet  long,  havmg  a 
|»x>naostotheeaatandapaeticumtothewest.  liiepronaos 
and  the  portico  are  togeUier  thiity-threa  feet  in  depth,  and 
the  posticum  with  its  poitieotwa&^-eevcn  feet,  rhe  breadth 
of  the  temple  is  fi>ny-4ve  feet.  The  columns  are  three 
feci  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  rather  more 
tlian  eisfhteen  feet  and  h  half  high,  with  an  intercolumnia- 
tiott  of  five  feet  four  inches.  The  height  of  the  temple 
from  the  summit  of  the  pediment  to  the  base  of  the 
columns  is  about  thirty-one  feet.  The  platform  upon 
which  it  is  built,  and  which  conaiita  of  0017  two  gtaps,  ia 
about  two  feet  wot  Inches  in  heiaht. 

The  ea-stem  front  of  the  tempTe  was  the  principal  one. 
This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  greater  depth  ol  the  pronaos, 
but  still  more  deci.sivi'ly  by  the  sculpture.  In  the  ea.stem 
pediment  only  are  there  any  traces  in  the  marble  of  me- 
tallic ftatenings  for  statues;  and  tiia tm flMAopes  of  the 
eastern  front,  with  the  four  Mlljahiii^  ones  mi  each  sid^ 
are  exdusiTely  decorated  with  seolptore,  all  ttw  etticn  on 
both  sides  and  on  the  western  fh)nt  being  plain.  The  only 
other  parts  of  the  tem])le  adorned  with  sculpture  are  the 
friezes  over  the  entrance  of  the  pronaos  and  the  posticum. 
In  the  British  Museum  there  are  casts  of  the  greatei 
portion  of  these  friezes,  and  also  of  three  of  the  metopes 
from  the  northern  side,  being  the  firrt,  second,  and  fourth, 
commencing  tmm  the  north-eaat  an^e.  They  were  made 
at  Athens,  br  the  direction  of  the  earl  of  Elgin,  from  the 
sculptures  wnich  then  existed  upon  the  temple,  where  they 
still  remain.  The  marbles  have  been  greatly  injured  since 
the  time  when  Pars  made  the  drawings  for  Stuart,  but 
enough  remains  to  show  that  they  belong  to  the  highest 
style  of  Grecian  art :  they  are  almost  equal,  and,  by  some, 
considered  even  superior,  to  thosa  of  the  Parthenon.  Tha 
relief  is  bold  and  salient,  approadiing  to  the  proportions 
of  the  entire  statne,  the  figures  in  some  instances  appear- 
ing to  be  only  slightly  attached  to  the  table  of  the  marble. 
It  appears  that  all  the  sculptures  were  paiiilcd.  a.s  was  the 
ca.se  in  many  other  Grecian  temples.  Col.  Leake  says 
that  vestiges  of  brazen  and  golden-coloured  arms,  of  a  blue 
ikft  and  of  blne^  gnan,  and  red  diapeiy;  aia  rtiU  v«r» 
aaMnnt* 

Thaflobjeets  of  fheseolptorasare  the  exploits  of  thcieusi 

and  those  of  his  friend  and  companion  Hercules.  The 
metopes  111  front  of  the  tcmpie  relate  to  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  and  thtwc  on  the  two  sides  to  those  of  Tlieseus. 
On  the  frieze  of  the  posticum  is  represented  the  combat 
of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithx,  in  which  Theseus  was 
engaged ;  but  the  subject  of  the  frieze  of  the  pronaos  is 
very  doubtftil,  owing  to  the  mutilated  condition  of  tha 
sculptures.  Stuart  supposes  that  it  represents  part  of  tha 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  especially  the  phantom  of  Theseus 
rushing  upon  the  Persians.  Col.  Leake  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  pannel  over  the  pronaos  relates  to  the  exploit.s  of 
Hercules,  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  fruzc  relates  to 
those  of  Theseus;  and  ne  supposes  it  to  represent  the 
battle  of  tiie  giants,  who  are  said  to  have  been  subdued 
ebiel^  throqn  tha  exploits  of  Hercules.  MtiUer  i^Dettk- 
nUUer  der  men  K^unti,  p.  11)  conceives  it  to  represent 
the  contest  of  The.scxis  against  the  Pallantidae,  who  wislicd 
to  destroy  him  when  he  was  acknowledged  by  iiisjcu.s  as 
his  successor.  Mr.  Hawkins  {Descripttnn  0/  Antient 
Marblet  in  the  Pritith  Museum,  part  ix.)  however  is  of 
opinion  that  not  one  action  alone  is  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented, but  three  or  four  aehieveraeats  are  here  reco  ided. 
the  subjeets  being  separated  flam  ona  anottiar  by  groups 
of  seated  divinities. 

The  interior  of  the  temple  originally  contained  thret 
paintings  on  the  walls  by  \Iicon,  which  fausanias  saw  and 
descrit)es  (i.  17,  i  2).  One  represented  the  battle  of  the 
Athenians  with  the  Amazons,  the  second  that  of  the  Cen- 
taurs and  the  Lapitha,and  the  third  an  action  of  Thesens 
isOnto.   Tha  ibiM»  npoaiAkh  tima  pahiting*^ 
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eX4MJuted  ts  still  apparent,  and  shows  that  each  paintinj? 
covered  the  whole  wall  from  the  roof  to  two  feet  nine 
inches  short  of  the  paTcment. 

There  was  also  a  sanctuary  of  Theseus  in  tiie  Peirseeus, 
as  appears  from  an  inscription.  (Bdckh,  Corp.  Irucr., 
No.  103.) 

(Stuart's  Athmt,  vol.  iii. ;  Leake's  Topography  of 
Athens;  Description  of  Aritient  Marblex  m  the  Brittth 
Mu-spum,  part  ix. ;  ?'orcfihainmer,  Topographie  von  Athen, 

K.,.-\.  1841.) 

XH£S£US  (6«nuc).  ths  gnat  national  boo  of  AthcDB, 
la  nid  to  have  b««n  bora  at  TYvezen,  when  hia  fttlMr 

iEgeus,  king  of  Athens,  slept  one  me;hi  with  iEthra,  the 
daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of  tlic  place.  iEgeus,  on  his 
departure,  hid  his  sword  and  shoe*  under  a  large  stone, 
and  charged  /Hthra,  if  she  brought  forth  a  son,  to  t^nd 
him  to  Athens  with  these  tokens,  ea  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  roll  away  the  stone.  She  brought  forth  a  son,  to  whom 
ihe  fav*  Um  name  of  Theseus,  and  when  he  was  grown 
up,  informed  Urn  of  his  origin  and  told  him  to  takt  tip  the 
tokens  and  swi  to  Athens,  for  the  roads  were  infeited  by 
robbers  and  monsters.  But  Tlieseus,  who  was  desirous  of 
emulating  the  trlory  of  Hercules,  refused  to  go  by  sea,  and 
alter  destroyinj^  >  ,i.:mu>  monsters  who  had  been  the  terror 
of  the  country,  arrived  in  safety  at  Athens.  Here  he 
Has  joyfully  recognised  by  /Egeujj,  but  with  difficulty 
manpea  dnfamctioa  firora  Medea  and  the  Pallantids,  the 
umaand  mndtonsofFtili^tlieliratfaa'Of  iEgeus.  These 
dang:ers  however  he  ixmHHf  awiammtedt  and  al«w  the 
PaJlanlids  in  lialtle. 

His  next  exjiloit  was  tin-  ili  i-l ruction  of  the  great  Mara- 
thonian  bull,  which  ravaged  the  aeighbouiing  country ; 
and  shortly  after  he  resolved  to  deliver  the  Athenians  from 
the  tiibote  that  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to  Minos,  king  of 
Crete.  Every  ninth  year  the  Athenians  had  to  send  seven 
voimg  men  and  as  many  virgins  to  Creto  to  be  devoured 
oy  the  mnotaur  in  the  Labyrinth.  Theaena  Tolunteered 
to  go  as  one  of  the  victims,  and  through  the  assistance  of 
Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  who  became  enamoured 
of  him,  he  slew  the  .Minotaur  and  escaped  from  tlie  Laby- 
rinth. He  then  sailed  away  with  Ariadne,  whom  he  de- 
•erted  in  the  islaud  of  Dia  or  Naxoa,  an  event  which  fre- 
quently forma  the  auluect  of  aotient  worka  of  art  The 
sails  of  the  ship  in  which  TTiesens  left  Athens  were  black, 
but  he  promised  his  father,  if  he  returned  in  safety,  to  ; 
hoist  white  sails.  Tins  however  he  neglected  to  do,  and  ! 
JEgeoM  seeing  the  ship  draw  near  with  black  sails,  supposed  I 
that  his  son  had  perished,  and  tlirew  him»elf  from  a  rock. 

Theseus  now  aioended  the  throne  of  Athens.  But  liis 
•dventaiea  were  by  no  meani  concluded.  He  marched 
into  fte  oountiT  of  the  Antaions.  who  dwelt  on  the  Ther- 
modon,  accormng  to  some  accounts  in  the  companyof 
Hercules,  and  carried  away  their  queen  Antiope.  TTie 
Amazons  in  revensre  invaded  Attica,  and  were  with  diffi- 
culty defeated  by  the  Athenians.  This  battle  was  one  of 
the  most  favouiite  subjects  of  llie  antient  artists,  and  is 
commcmomted  in  several  works  of  ail  that  are  still  extant. 
Tlieseus  also  took  part  in  the  Argonautic  expedition  and 
ihe  CaJydonian  bant.  He  eaoated  hia  IKiend  fiiithoue  and 
the  Lapiths  in  their  eoirtieat  with  the  Oentann,  and  also 
accompanied  the  former  in  his  descent  to  the  lower  world 
to  carry  off  Proserpine,  the  wife  of  Pluto.  When  Tlieseus 
was  fitly  years  old,  according  to  tradition,  he  carrie<i  off 
Helen,  tile  daughter  of  Leda,  who  was  then  only  nine  years 
of  age.  But  his  territory  was  invaded  in  consequence  by 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  brothers  of  Leda ;  his  own  people 
rose  against  him;  and  at  last,  finding  his  affairs  desperate, 
he  withdrew  to  the  island  of  Scyros,  and  there  perished 
either  by  a  fall  firom  the  cliffs  or  through  the  treachery  of 
Lycomeues.  the  king  of  the  island.  For  a  long  time  his 
memory  was  forgotten  by  the  Athenians,  but  he  was  8ul>- 
sequentlv  honoured  by  them  as  the  greatest  of  their  heroes. 
At  the  battle  of  Marathon  they  thought  they  saw  him 
•imed  and  bearing  down  vpon  the  barbaiiina;  and  after 
fbe  eondonon  of  the  Perrin  war,  bis  boata  mn  disco- 
vered at  Scyros  by  Cimon,  who  conTeyed  them  to  A^ens, 
where  they  were  received  with  great  pomp,  and  deposited 
in  a  temple  built  to  his  honour.  fTHKsv.iiTM.]  A  festival 
also  was  instituted,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  eighth  day 
of  every  month,  but  more  especially  on  the  eighth  of  Py- 
anension. 

"ttie  above  is  a  brief  account  of  the  legends  prevailing 
teapecting  Ihaafaa.  Bvlha  k  ncvaovtr  xapieaeiited 


antient  writers  as  the  founder  of  the  Attic  commonwealth, 
and  even  of  its  democratical  institutions.  It  would  be 
waataof  time  to  inquire  whether  there  was  an  historical 
MHMMnge  of  thb  flame  who  actually  introduced  the  poli- 
Heal  dnnges  aaeribed  to  him:  it  will  )i«  c<mvenient  to 
adhere  to  the  antient  aoooonfc  in  deauiibing  tfacn  aa  tlie 
work  of  Tlieseus. 

Before  his  time  Attica  contained  many  independent 
townships,  which  were  only  nominally  unitea.  Theaeus  in- 
corporated the  people  into  one  state,  removed  the  principal 
Qourts  for  the  administration  of juatioe  to  Athens,  and  gicaily 
enlamd  flie  citv,  which  had  hithato  covered  little 
than  Uie  rock  which  aflenvards  formed  the  citadel.  To  ce- 
ment their  union  he  instituted  several  festivals,  and  especi- 
ally changed  the  Athena-a  into  the  P  u^  i- 1  uti  r  \,  or  i  he  i'cMi- 
val  of  ail  tlie  Attic^ns.  He  encouraged  the  nobles  to  reside 
at  Athens,  and  surrendered  a  part  of  his  kingly  prerogatives 
to  them,  for  which  reason  he  is  perhaps  represented  as  the 
founder  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  although  the  govern* 
menfc  wliieb  he  established  was,  and  continued  to  be  long 
after  him,  strictly  aristocntica].  For  he  divided  the  people 
into  the  tribes  or  classes  of  rup  .1rida»,  Geomon,  and 
Demiurgi,  of  whom  the  first  wei\'  liubles.  the  second  agri- 
culturists, the  third  artisans.  All  the  offices  of  state  and 
thase  connected  with  rehgion  were  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  first  class.  Each  tribe  wsis  divided,  either  in 
his  time  or  shortly  afterwards,  into  three  phxatxiaB.  and 
each  phtatria  into  thirty  gentes  {yiyii)-  The  memtan*  of 
the  separate  phratriaj  and  gentes  had  reliirious  rites  and 
festivals  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  were  preser\"e<l  long 
at^er  these  communities  ha  1  iuNt  iln  n  political  impoilance 
by  the  democratical  changes  oi  CleistJienes.  [Oleisthsxes.] 

(Plutarch's  Life  qf  Thcsrn\  ;  Meursius,  Theseux,  tive  de 
fjtu  Fitd  Btwnmt  Qettu  lAber  Pottuauut  Ultn^ect., 
1684»  where  aU  the  authorities  ac«  qmtod;  Thirlwatl^ 
Hittory  tif  Qneee^  vol.  ii.,  p.  8,  &c.) 

THeSmOPHOTWA  (e(«/iof Vo).  a  festival  with  mys- 
teries in  honour  of  Demeter  (  C'eresl,  to  wliom  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  ci\ilized  life,  especially  of  civil  and  religiou* 
laws,  were  attributed.  The  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria 
especially  referred  to  this  part  of  thjC  character  of  the  god- 
dess, as  is  clear  from  several  of  the  benmonies  observMl  at 
its  celebration,  and  item  the  sonaaa  of  the  aoddei^ 
'  Thesmophoros,'  fIrom  which  the  ftstival  derived  ite  name. 
It  was  celebrated  in  v?.rinii=;  tn.vr.s  in  Greece,  and  in  the 
Greek  colonies,  as  Sy  arUt,  iliebes,  Lietria,  Ephesus,  Syra- 
cuse, Asrrigentuni,  un;:  others.  But  the  place  where  it  was 
held  witii  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  where  the  particulars 
of  its  celebration  are  best  known,  was  Athens.  It  was  in- 
troduced at  Athena,  according  to  some  writers,  by  Orpheus, 
and  according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  171),  by  the  daughtcfs  of 
Danaus  from  Egypt.  Its  oelebranon  was  cotmned  to 
women,  especially  married  women.  It  commenced  every 
year  on  the  11th  of  Pyanepsion,  and  lasted  according  to 
some  writers  for  four,  and  according  to  olhem  for  five 
days.  'Die  discrepancy  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
other  Greek  and  Romian  festivals,  seems  to  liave  arisen 
from  the  cireumstaaoa  tint  the  real  festival  was  in  many 
instaooes  pmeeded  bv  one  or  nmie  dsjra  devoted  to  pre* 
parationsaodpoiiftcalaaas,  and  that  some  writeas  nekcmed 
these  days  as  belonging  i'  the  festival.  Now  that  the 
Thesmophoria  were  prered,^  d  oy  such  preparatorj'  days  i» 
expressly  stated,  and  during  these  days  the  Athenian 
women  underwent  various  kinds  of  purifications.  Wetlauer, 
in  his  little  work  cited  below,  has  rendered  it  more  thatt 
probable  that  the  festival  itself  did  not  kst  more  thaa 
three  da^'s. 

Previous  to  its  celebration  the  women  of  each  demos 
elected  from  among  themselves  two  matrons  to  conduct 
the  solemnities,  whose  husbands,  provided  they  had  received 
a  dowry  of  not  less  than  three  talents,  had  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  festival  as  a  liturgy.  (Isaeus,  Dc  Cironit 
Heredit.t  p.  *208.  )  Tlie  first  day  of  the  festival  was  called 
AnsttC  or  Ko^oSoc,  that  is,  the  processi<mt  because  the 
women  went  item  Athens  to  Eleusis  in  «  proeossion  in 
which  they  carried  on  their  heads  oeitain  laws  (9t«|M<  ) 
written  eitner  in  books  or  upon  tablets.  During  the  night 
between  the  first  and  second  day  the  women  solemnized 
their  mysteries  at  Eleusis.  Tlie  second  day,  called  vijoti.ii, 
or  *  the  Fast,'  was  a  day  of  mourning,  on  which  the  womeu 
were  not  allowed  to  take  any  other  food  than  cakes  of 
sonamti  and  boner,  and  the  greater  paiv  of  it  tliay  qient 
ifttnig  hi  Bounoul  attibiidea  oo  tin  ground  anuiA  lha 
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lUtne  of  the  goddess.  Mcursiiui  and  others  think  that  the 
procession  to  the  Thesmophorion  (the  temple  of  Demeter 
Thesniophoros)  at  Athens,  which  is  alluded  to  by  ArtstcK 
phanes  (771««mopAor.»  tn,  ftn.),  and  in  which  the  women 
-walked  behind  a  wag^n  ImImi  wstb  btakelB  eontaining 
my^-tic  symbols,  took  place  in  tile  tIteraOM  of  tius  day, 
the  whok  of  which  was  a  sacred  day  at  Athens,  on  which 
neither  the  senate  nor  tiie  people  were  allowed  to  hold 
their  usual  meetings.  The  thiid  day  was  called  KaWtyivita, 
a  siimarae  of  Demeter,  fay  which  she  was  invoked  on  this 
occasion.  (Aristophn  Tketmophor.,  296,  with  the  Scholiast.) 
On  ttaM  day  th«  womeii  made  up  for  the  day  of  mottrohig, 
and  indnlnd  in  -nakm  Unda  of  nMfrinMnt  in  imitation  of 
lambe,  wno  was  believed  to  have  created  a  smile  on  the 
face  of  the  goddess  during  her  grief.  Hesychius  mentions 
a  sacrifice  called  Zemia  {Ziifiia)  in  connection  with  the 
Thesmophoria,  which  was  offered  to  propitiate  the  iroddess 
for  any  neglect  or  Ikult  that  might  ha%c  been  committed 
during  the  celebration  of  her  festival;  but  whether  this 
■acrince  was  offered  at  the  cloee  of  the  tinid  day  or  ofter 
the  liestival,  cauMl  be  deoidod. 

(Meursittt,  Onuda  AHbta,  a.  t.  Bi9it»f6pta ;  DieHonary 
nf  Greek  and  Roman  Anti'q.,  a.  v.  Thesmophoria;  Wef- 
lauer,  Df  Thennophorus,  Breslau,  1820,  8vo.) 

THESPE'SIA  [from  bta-wiawQ),  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Malvaceae.  The 
apeciea  are  trees  with  large  entire  leaves.  The  calyx  is 
traneatc.  anil  girded  b^  a  S-Ieaved  deddnoua  involneel ; 
the  fhrit  ie  a  eapeole  mth  5  oella,  oadt  cell  b  Mnri-fiaited, 
with  4  seeds  at  the  base. 

T.  populnea.  Poplar  Thespeaia,  has  roundish,  cordate, 
pointed,  5-7-veinea  leaves,  with  dot-like  scales  beneath, 
with  the  peduncles  equal  in  length  to  the  petioles.  This 

£lant  is  a  native  of  the  £ast  Indies,  Guinea,  and  the  Society 
Jands ;  and  is  known,  where  it  grows  amongst  British 
oolotueto,  as  the  umbrella-tree.  It  attains  a  height  of 
about  40  feet,  and  has  large  yellow  flowers  with  a  dark 
red  centre.  In  the  tropics  it  has  gained  for  itself  a  sacred 
regard,  and  is  planted  about  monasteries  and  convents  ; 
hence  the  name  ThespcsiafdivineV  There  are  two  species 
natives  of  South  America:  tin  \  un  nil  trees,  with 
handsome,  showy  flowers,  in  their  cultivation  they  will 
thrive  Veil  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  ^and,  iuid  cuttings 
wiU  itiike  &eely  in  land  or  mould  under  a  iiand-claM  in  a 
lial4ied.  (Don's  iWilbr,  vol.  i.) 

THESPTS  (eiffjTic).  a  native  of  Tcaria  in  .\ttica.  who 
hved  in  the  time  of  Solon  and  Pisistratus,  about  535  u.c. 
I1ie  antient  traditions  unanimously  represent  him  at;  the 
inventor  of  tragedy.  The  manner  in  which  this  invention 
is  said  to  have  originated  is  stated  differently.  According  to 
<Hie  account,  whidi  is  also  adopted  by  Horace,  it  arose  from 
Theapie  travelling  during  the  festiviu  of  Dionysiu  through 
Attioa  upon  a  waggon,  on  which  he  performed  comic 
plays.  This  tradition  however  is  based  upon  a  confhsion 
(jf  tragedy  with  comedy,  the  invention  of  which  is  not 
a.scnbcd  to  Thespis  by  any  antient  authority.  The  inven- 
tion of  Thespis  consisted  m  nothing  else  tlian  in  introduc- 
ing a  person  who  a*  the  Dionvsiac  festivals  in  the  city  of 
Ath  ens  entered  m'o  conversation  with  the  chorus,  or  related 
a  story  to  it.  The  designatioa  of  thia  actor  irae  Hypocrites 
(vuMfurntX  that  is,  the  *  answerer,' beeanse  what  lie  said 
or  acted  an  v.\ .  ri-d  or  coTrrspcr.dcd  with  the  sonjis  of  the 
chorus.  By  uiciiiift  of  uia^ki,  Uiu  mvention  of  which  was 
likewise  a^cnbed  to  Thespis,  he  was  enat  l  >  !  t  i  act  different 
characters  one  after  another.  Some  writers  who  coiutideied 
the  chorus  itself  as  aiecond  actor,  speak  of  two  actors  in 
the  time  of  Thespis,  and  consequently  state  that  ^Eschylus 
introdueed  a  third  actor.  ^^'Q*'^*)*'  Ora/.,  xxvi.,  p.  382, 
edit.  Dindorf.)  Whether  Thespis  wrote  his  pl^ys  w  not 
^nite  certain,  although  Donatus  {De  Cnrnoed.  el  Trago«d., 
in  Gronovius's  Thetaurtu,  viii.,  p.  expressly  mys  so, 
but  the  tragedies  bearing  the  name  of  Thespis  in  the  time 
ot  the  Alexandrines  cannot  be  considered  as  genuine.  It 
is  an  historical  fact  that  Uerachdes  Ponticus  forged  tra^ 
gedics  under  the  name  of  Thespis ;  and  the  ftw  ft^OMIlle 
uf  Thespis  quoted  by  antient  writen  are  vamtAaiMy 
passages  of  sndi  supposititious  woiln.  The  trngecKes  of 
Tltespu  roust  have  fHllen  into  oblivion  and  have  perished 
at  the  time  when  the  Attic  drama  reache<i  its  perlec-tion  : 
some  of  his  thrji-al  soriL'-b  [ni-,vi'\Lr  LipjjuLir  tu  have  been 
known  aa  late  as  the  time  of  Ariiitophanea,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  concluding  scene  of  the  *  Wasps.'  We  know  the 
Ittlee  of  four  of  his  tandica:  'pkntheui*'  •Tba£bnei»l 
1*.  C,  No.  1032. 


Game*  of  Peliss  or  Phorbai*,  •  The  Priests,'  and  •  The 
Youths ;'  but  of  their  construction  nothing  ia  known,  ex- 
cept that  each  seems  to  have  commenced  with  a  jwoloipMw 
(lliemist.,  Orat.,  p.  382.) 

Reqpeoting  the  histoiy  of  Themti  vety  little  it  known* 
Solon  was  i»ment  at  the  perfonnance  of  one  of  tfie^risTli 

plajrs,  rmd  rlisapprovcd  of  dramatic  pcrfonTtriMfi-.-i ,  na 

fendin;,'  ".13  Il-ai\  iiu  :i  >ai  lals^tioud  and  hypocrisy,  'iowmds 
the  end  of  tlu  i  ;'.rL'i  r  of  Thespis  tragic  contests,  were  in- 
troduced at  Athens,  and  Thespis  probably  contended  for 
the  prize  with  Choerilus  and  Phrynichus,  who  is  called  his 
disople.  Thespis  is  also  said  to  have  distinguished  him- 
self  in  orchestie,  or  the  ait  of  danoing  (AQienaeus,  i.,  p. 
22),  which  however  can  ody  refer  to  his  ildll  in  instnun- 
ing  the  chorus. 

(Bo<le,  (ifsrhichte  (ii>r  Dnimat.  Dichi'ijnis!  dfr  Uel- 
frricTi,  i  .  pp.  40-57;  Muller,  Htit.  of  the  Lit.  o/  Greece, 
i.,  p.  -2^2.  i^,-  ) 

THESPRUTIA  (Bunrpttria),  a  district  of  the  antient 
Epirua,  around  the  river  Acheron.  Its  boundaries  are  not 
distinctly  stated  by  antient  writen,  but  the  district  seems 
to  have  melnded  the  eoast  tnm  the  mouth  of  the  Ambra- 

cianGuir  noithwards  to  the  river Thyamis,  and  the  lountry 
inland  as  far  as  Mount  Tomarus.  'fhe  south-ca'^tcrn  part 
i:  Tli>'^]  jniM:i,  ;  i  th  of  the  river  Acheron,  was  called  Casso* 
paca,  and  is  sometimes  reckoned  as  a  distinct  district ;  but 
the  other  statement  appeals  mora  correct,  since  Herodotus 
makes  the  Thopcoti  ncigbboiin  of  the  Ambraciots  and 
Leueadians.   (Herod^  viii.  47.) 

Thesprotia  was  one  of  the  chief  abodes  of  tlie  Pelr^^::!. 
This  is  intimated  by  the  legend  which  makes  Thesprolu* 
the  son  of  Lycaon.  In  Tht  -])[  sti.i  was  the  oracle  of  Do- 
dona  (Herod.,  ii.  56),  the  chief  seat  of  the  old  Pelasgic 
religion.  [DoooNA.^  In  Thesprotia  Aristotle  found  the 
Hellenes  under  their  antient  name  of  Graeci  (rawsal, 
Aristot.,  Mtteroiog.t  L  14.)  Prom  thia  country  the  Thee- 
sali  ninated  to  take  possesaon  of  Thessaly,  about  sixty 
years  uter  the  Trajan  war,  having  previously  lea  their 
original  seats  in  Thessaly,  and  proceeded  into  Thesprotia, 
about  eight  generaUons  before  the  Trojan  war.  (Heiod.( 
vii.  176 ;  Thucyd.,  i.  12 ;  Plutarch,  /  .y  rA  c.  i.;  VdlcinSi 
i.  3;  Clinton's  Fiitii  Hellen.,  i.  Id-'A),  i^H  : 

Ita  chief  cities  were  Nieopolis,  built  Augustus  on  the 
peninsula  opporite  the  pranontoiy  of  Acte,  or  AotiniB, 
in  conmenioiaHon  of  hu  vieloiiy  orer  Kff.  Antonius  i  Cha* 
radra,  on  the  west  of  the  Charadrus  ;  Bucheta,  or  Buche- 
tmia,  on  the  coast.  The  above  are  on  the  south-eastern 
bide  of  the  Acheron.  Above  the  Acheron  were, — Oichyrus, 
formeriy  £phyra,  on  the  Acherusian  Gulf;  Fandosia, 
higher  up  tiie  Acheron  ;  Elatria  or  Elatia,  and  Battae,  in- 
land ;  Chimerium,  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  narae» 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Acheron ;  noith>weit  of  this,  8y« 
bota :  the  positiooa  of  Boloius  and  Tonma  an  unknown. 
[Epuos.] 

(Leake ;  Ponqiifvllle ;  Cnntr;  HoAoaMuA  Ormkm- 

land  A 

THESS  ALON  lANS,  EpMcg  of  St.  Paul  to  the.  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  among  the  Thessalonians  in  A.D.fiQ, 
by  St.'  Paul,  when  he  first  passed  over  from  Asia  Minor  into 
£urope  to  preach  the  gospel.  According  to  the  account 
in  tiie  itefr  tffhtApottJei  (ch.  xvi.),  St.  PSal  was  engaged 
in  communirnting  to  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor  Ihe 
decree  of  Uie  tirst  council  of  the  '  Apostles  and  elders 
which  were  at  Jerusalem,'  when  on  his  arrival  at  Troas  a 
vision  appeartid  to  turn  in  the  night,  in  the  figure  of  a  man 
of  Macedonia,  *  who  prayed  him,  saying,  Come  over  into 
Macedonia,  and  help  us.'  In  obedience  to  thie  call,  St. 
Paul,  together  with  Silas  and  Timothy,  visited  the  eilies  ot 
that  country,  and  among  the  rest  Thesialonica,  which  was 
at  that  time  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor  uf  the 
province  of  Macedonia,  and  a  city  of  great  resort.  St.  Paul 
found  there  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  '  ajid  went  in  unto 
them,  and  for  three  Sabbath  days  reason^  with  them  ou*  of 
the  Scriptures,'  endeavouring  to  convince  them  that  Jesua 
was  the  Christ  or  Messiah  oqMMted  by  them.  Thouj^ 
some  of  thea  bdieved,  bis  aaeocaa  with  the  Jews  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  great:  but  a  consideinble  number 
of  the  '  devout  Gentilea  were  converted,  nn.]  miny  '.v.iij;,  ii 
of  distinction  :  so  that  the  Christian  churcli  at  Tlitbisiiionica 
wiis  t  oinposed  both  uf  Jt  ivs  and  Gentiles,  of  whom  the 
latter  were  the  more  numerous.  The  Act*  qf  the  Apoitlet 
(ch.  xvii.)  informs  us  that  St  Paul  only  qieilt  three  Sabbath 
dMBin preaching  to  the  •loHa}  but  ftom  some  onraadonaiB 
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fait  own  letten  to  theThessalonians,  coupled  with  the  Oust  of 

lib  receiving  money  from  Philippi  more  than  once  whiU' 
he  was  at  Thes^alonica  (/^A//);y;).,  iv.  16V.  it  would  seem 
that  lie  remained  Ibr  some  timi-  in  that  city.  Still  he  Wius 
unable  to  carry  his  daug^  into  execirtion  :  the  uncon- 
veiied  Jewi  •tirred  up  a  pniMlltioii  agaiiut  him,  so  that 
laiiiiialf  and  bia  Mimpaiuoiw  *  mm  tent  aww  by  oigbt  by 
flw  hrathnm'te  the  neii^bouring  cityofBenwa.  Hwe 
RgTiin  the  Jews  of  niestalonica  stirred  up  a  tumult  against 
St.  Paul,  so  Ui&t  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Athens,  leav- 
inc;  however  Silas  and  Timothy  at  Reroea.  At  Athens  he 
was  tnibsequentiy  joined  by  them,  and  being  naturally 
anxious  about  his  recent  converts  at  Tliessalonica,  and 
'  when  he  could  no  longer  forbear'  (1  Thei^  iii.  1),  he 
sent  Timothy  from  Athena  'to  establish  them,  and  to  com- 
fort them  concerning  the  faith.'  St.  Paul  then  visited 
Corinth,  and  on  the  return  of  Timothy  with  •  ifood  tidinji^ 
of  their  faith  and  charity,  and  that  itu-y  had  a  K<>'Jd  remem- 
brance of  him  always'  1 1  T/irs.,  iii.  tj),  he  wrote  his  liret 
epibtle  to  them,  a.d.  52.  from  Corinth, and  noftftomAttcns, 
as  the  subscription  of  the  epistle  imports. 

It  was  one  of  the  earlieiti  if  not  the  very  fint>  of  dl  St. 
Puil'i  cpiitlca.  and  ia  cbtp.  ver.  27>  he  oxpraises  his 
dmi«  that  it  ahould  be  read  not  at  Thaaaloniea  only,  but 
in  all  the  churches  of  Macedonia.  Its  ^nuineness  has 
al  ways  been  admitted :  together  with  the  ««»cond  epintle,  it  is 

Suoted  and  reco^piised  ax  tli  -  A  uk  ol  St.  Paul,  by  !ren»u.s. 
'lement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUmn,  Ongen,  and  all  subse- 
quent ecclesiastical  writers.  (Lardner,  as  quoted  in  Home's 
Intro«k^(Mt  vol.  iv.,  p.  872,)  Tha  iminadiata  ooeanon 
of  8t  Fkid'a  writing  tliia  S^e  was  the  ftronrable  intelli- 
gence brought  by  Timothy  of  the  steadine.*s  with  which 
the  Thessalonians  adhered  to  Chnstiamtv  in  spite  of  the 
persecution  with  which  they  were  a'^sailed  by  their  own 
eonntrymen.  Besides  being  exposed  to  direct  jiersecution, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  also  in  danger  of 
beini:  moved  by  the  reasonings  of  their  reiifdoua  adver- 
aarics,  to  which  the  sudden  difltppearanoe  of  St.  Paul  from 
Ihosialoaica,  and  his  apparent  desertion  of  them  at  a 
oiitioal  moment,  might  give  some  plausibility  and  apparent 
confirmation.  To  counteract  the  natural  result  of  idl  this 
was  one  of  the  chi^f  ot^ects  of  Ttmothy'R  mission,  and  the 
Fir>t  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  written  with  tlic 
aame  design.  Accordingly  in  cliap.  i.,  alter  a  short  ii  lo- 
dueUont  in  which  he  couples  the  names  of  Timothy  and 
SjrlvanuB  (tha  Roiaan  fonn  of  ffilaa)  with  his  own,  he  ex- 
pPMiM  hii  tiianitliilncH  Ibr  their  *  work  of  faith  and  labour 
of  love,  and  patience  of  hope  in  our  Lord  Jesus  CliriHt; 
and  then  vers.  5-10)  reminds  them  of  the  proofs  '  ol"  power 
H:iil  1  the  Holy  Gho.st '  -.vil  'i  j.ich  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  among  ihero  was  accompanied,  as  evidences  of  its 
truth,  and  commends  them  for  the  constancy  of  their  faith, 
laofauia.u.,tiL,aaafiirthcreonfinnationof  the  tmthof 
the  goepel.heTemindatheThenalonianaof  theoondnet  and 
character  of  himself  and  the  other  preachers  of  Christianity. 
That  as  a  missionary  and  apostle  of  Christ,  '  he  had  suf- 
fered, and  been  Rhamefuliy  entreated'— that  in  preaching 
the  pospel,  he  had  sought  neither  temporal  profit,  nor 
favour,  nor  honour.  He  also  explai»>  and  vindicates  his 
own  conduct  in  leaving  them,  and  sayatHat  although  taken 
ftom  tlwiD  in  presence,  he  was  not  in  l)eait<— ^hat  he  had 
MdeavoMnd  to  tee  them  again  with  great  desire,  but  had 
haan  Itindered :  till  at  last,  when  he  could  no  longer  forbear, 
he  sent  Timothy  to  them,  at  whose  cjood  tidingi  of  them 
he  expresses  the  irreatest  satisfaction  and  joy. 

In  chap.  iv.  St.  Paul  cxhrnis  them  to'  periievere  in 
the  observance  of  the  duties  and  practical  virtues  of 
Christianity,  in  conformity  with  the  commandments  he 
had  given  then  at  flnt:  and  fiuther  aiioins  them  not  to 
aoii«w«r  htnent  over  thoM  that  were  dead,  but  mther 
(even  as  they  believed  that  Je&us  died  and  rose  rsrain^  tr 
look  forward  to  their  resurrection,  svhen  the  day  o<  the 
l«rd  Jesus,  that  is,  the  day  of  judgment,  should  come. 

In  chap.  V.  (1-6)  St.  Paul  warns  the  Thessalonians  cf  the 
uncertainty  of  this  event,  and  concludes  the  epistle  with  a 
variety  of  precepts  and  admonitions  addraMed  paitW  to 
the  whole  church,  partly  to  its  paslon  and  tMebeim, 
amipiad  with  eonne  reprooft,  which,  as  we  mav  suppose, 
were  called  for  by  the  irregularities  and  faifinsrs  from 
which  I  lip  Thessalonians  were  not  yet  >  \i  t 

The  uiulcsiimed  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  *  Acts  of  t :  u '  A  ji  o-.i  I  es  'a  i .-  comaMuAad  ttMn  by  Fatey  in 
hu  •Bone  Paulino,' pp.  - 


Hm  Second  Epirtle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  writleii 

soon  after  the  first,  at\d  from  the  same  place.  Silvanus  and 
Timothv  beinff  joined  with  the  apostle  in  t|ie  inscription  of 
this  Epistle,  as  well  as  oi  the  former:  and  as  in  chap,  iii., 
ver.  2,  he  reouests  the  prayers  of  tiie  Thesiiaiomana  tor  hi« 
deliverance  aom  wicked  men,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
wrote  it  soon  after  the  iniunrafltion  of  the  Jawa  ai  Corinth, 
wlien  they  dragged  him  before  CtalHo,  md  aeeoaed  him  of 
persuading  men  to  worship  God  contrary  to  (he  law. 

This  Epistle  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  th«  ir.- 
formation  which  St.  Paul  received  on  the  state  of  the 
church  at  ThewaJonica  from  the  messenger  who  conveyed 
his  firet  letter  to  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  hia  rapmt  of 
the  effect  produced  by  ita  contents.  From  aome  axnes- 
awna  in  that  Epiatle  (iv,  1ft  j  T>  4*4),  ooa^pavad  withohap. 
tar  ii.  of  tlie  Second,  it  would  seem  that  a  number  of 
Theasalonians  had  come  to  the  emicluson  that  the  day  of 
judijment  was  at  hand,  and  wouM  !i  i|  prn  in  their  geiinra- 
tion.  To  correct  (his  misappreiiensioii,  and  to  prevent  th*. 
anxiety  and  the  neelcct  oi  secular  alfain*  which  reaultrd 
from  it,  appears  to  have  been  the  main  object  and  design 
of  St.  Paul  in  writing  this  Second  Epistle  to  them. 

Accordingly,  in  chap,  after  a  short  intiodualUNa,  tlie 
apostle  ^ffoceeoatoeonniend  the  growing  faith  and  charity 

01  the  Tfii'^.'-aii  ninn-.,  and  (o  expre.«s  his  joy  at  thtii 
patience  under  tiibul<ttion.  of  whidi  he  had  heard  irotn 
the  mesiienger  who  carried  his  iirst  letter,  and  ht  BHUes 
them  of  hi$>  constant  prayers  for  their  welfare. 

In  chap.  ii.  he  rectifies  their  mistake  al>out  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  wains  them  agaiaat  tiiOK  who  might  at- 
tempt to  daeaiva  titam  on  tint  aohjeet.  By  way  of  settinc 
their  minds  at  rest  about  it,  he  rrfs  them  that  ii  ■ 
event  would  not  come  to  paj>s  until  a  i;;  iLat  spostacy  "  hx<l 
overspread  the  cluinh,  and  the  revelation  of  'the  man  o.' 
sin,  the  son  ot  perdition,'  should  have  taken  plac«.  These 
phrases  have  been  variously  interpreted,  but  the  gencrali^ 
of  Protestant  commentators  haTO  agreed  in  referring  tiMM 
to  the  Roman  ponti A  atal  tha  Ronoah  ehoreh.  9om  is* 
deed  understand  them  to  apply  to  the  rise  of  Motuunme- 
danism,  and  others  to  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  ftxsm  the 
Koniiiii'*,  T!'ii'  l?ri[ii;^li  r]ii:ri}i  roincml^  that  one  yK'tlOB 
ordv  18  meant,  and  uul  a  st'iits  ur  iuccooicn  of  peisons. 

VVhatever  the  apostle  meant  by  thest-  phrasea,*  he  in- 
forms the  Ttiesaalonians  that  this  mystery  of  iniquity  wu 
already  secretly  at  woilc*  tfaou{|h  ita  mil  operation  was  pr^ 
vented  by  n  veatiaiaiog  powar  (afansipX  which  tlia  early 
FMheia  of  llM  CInidi  gaonatlT  ii^anteodta  b«  thtf 
the  Raman  emperow  uai  aaqnre.  (TMhdKaa,4polv<> 

p.  31.) 

In  chap,  lii  tlu  apostle  dc«ir*  s  ir  prayers  for  him»<  '; 
and  his  iellow-labourers,  and  then  reproves  tome  of  the 
Thessalonians  for  their  idleness  and  irregular  l^.  He 
eoneludaa  with  faia  apoitolie  benadielaon,  and  wntaa  tlie 
salutation  with  hia  own  hndi  whialii  aa  Ik  Inftnna  tksHi 
was  a  token  of  the  genuinaiMsa  of  tiiataad  «tiMr  Epistles 
similarly  authenticated. 

This  Second  Epistle  to  the  Theaialonians  is  the  shortest 
of  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  but  not  inferior  to  any  of  tbetji  in 
style  or  spirit,  and  it  is  also  remarkable  aa  eantainiui:  a 
distioet  prophecy  of  the  conuntioaa  and  dehisiom  whick 
were  to  arise  in  tne  Christian  ontrah. 

The  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  'Acts  of  the  Apostles'  are  given  in  Fairy's 'Horw 
Pmilin  i?,' pp.  .312-322. 

(  Macknipht,  On  the  Apostolical  BpiHle*,  vol.  lu.,  pp. 
1-1-31 ;  Home,  Introdwtion  to  the  Critical  Siutfy  <^  the 
Scriptures,  vol.  iv.,  p.  372;  Ci^var,  Saerwl  hUmrpntrr, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  275 ;  PereftKef  to  tkelfim  nHammt ; wMAyt 
On  tht  Aiw  Tksfawwwf.) 

THESBMONt'CA  (wm  BO&niki),  an  antieat  city  of 
Mh;  f  clonia,  in  the  district  of  Mye:donia,  wa«  formeri\ 
called  Therme  or  Thenna  :  it  is  in  40"  3R'  N.  lat.  anj 
22^  56'  E.  lonp.,  about  ten  rI.,!^'^  ea«t  of  the  antient  river 
Kchedorus,  at  the  head  of  the  modem  Gulf  of  Saloniki, 
formeriy  called  the  TTiermaic  Bay,  from  the  antient  Muan 
Of  the  city.  It  waa  at  first  an  iDoonridsrahia  plMN  mdcr 
ita  old  nana  of  Ihenne,  by  wliieh  ft  was  Inwwn  In  iSsm 
dsiY%  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  ;^?^chine*,  and  ScyUx, 
who,  in  his  '  Periplua,'  makes  mention  of  (lie  Thern:.i;c 
(lulf.  H»Todotu.'^,  tils  'Hi-'ri^  '  \!i  1 speaks  o!  :t 
as  a  place  where  Xerxes  made  some  stay  on  his  march 
into  Greece,  and  fW>m  which  he  had  a  commanding  view 
of  the  OMMutaiaa  of  Olyapaa  aad  Oaa  in  Hmsaqr.  A 
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ilwt  tim«  prenous  to  the  commenecTnent  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  (b.c.  432)  it  was  taken  and  occupied  by  the 
Athenians,  but  it  was  soon  afterwards  restored  to  Perdiccaa, 
the  king  of  Macedonia.  According  to  an  account  in 
Strabo  (£^i/.,  vii.  330),  the  name  of  TheasaJonica  waa 
given  to  it  by  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  in  honour 
of  his  wife  TbeaHlonica,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Philip, 
king  of  Maeedon,  and  the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
With  a  view  to  its  a^sfrandisement,  Cassandcr  collec  ted 
together  (about  b.c.  315  the  pomilation  of  several  adjacent 
lowni,  so  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  mojit  important  cities  of 
Northern  Greece.  (Strabo.  /.  c,  p.  3.m)  Alter  the  battle 
of  Pydna  (B.C.  168),  in  >*hich  the  Homans  defeated  Per- 
teui,  the  then  kinr  of  MMedooia,  TheaaloaieSt  with  the 
ether  MMedoRianTo«rM,  mnrendered  to  the  Ttomftns,  and 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  second  of  the  four  re irions  into 
which  .Macedonia  wai*  divided  bv  them.  (Livy,  lib.  Tiliv., 
c.  10  and  lib.  xlv.,  c  j'l.  l.ivy  .speaks  of  it  as  beinji 
then  a  very  celebrated  city,  to  which  itji  admirable  position 
materially  contributed.   It  poMtmd  an  excel)«Bt  Mlbour, 


MCuHvly  well  situated  for  wnnmepcial  intefooane  mth 
the  Hellespont  and  the  i^geM ;  and  It  hid  the  iddltionm] 
advantage  of  lying  on  the  great  Roman  military'  road,  the 
Via  Egnatia,  which,  comraencinp  at  Dynachii'im,  on  the 
western  side  of  Greece,  and  extendins^  to  Byzantium, 
afforded  the  easiest  land  communication  with  llirace, 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  In  St.  Paul's 
time  it  was  much  frequented  by  people  of  different  nations 
f(jr  commercial  and  other  purposes,  as  appears  from  the 
tftdof  theie  htkag  a  ivpagogue  of  Jewi  there ;  and  it  was 
•bo  the  Nat  of  the  Ronrtin  government.  PHny  (ir.  10) 
rails  it  a  free  city  ;  and  Lneian  iAnin.,  -IG)  speaks  of  it  as 
the  lartrest  of  the  Macedonian  town.s.  In  later  times 
under  the  empire,  it  continued  to  be  so  flounshinp:  and 
important  a  city,  that  it  wa.s  selected  a-s  the  residence  of 
Qie  pffAet  of  Illyricum,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Illyrian 
prvmecfc  (ThMdont,  Hia.  Eed^x.  17.)  In  th«  i«un 
of  the  emperor  TbeodtMus  it  «aath«  acene  of  «  deptonnle 
eslamity :  it  was  then  protected  against  the  ass-inlts  of  the 
Goths  by  stronj^  fortifications  and  a  uunicrous  jjarrifton. 
Their  commandant,  Ti  i!n  lie,  with  his  principal  officers, 
was  inhumanly  murdered  by  the  people  of  the  town,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  thrown  into  prison  one  of  the 
popular  characten  of  the  circus,  to  the  games  of  which 
the  Thessaloniant  of  tiiat  tluM  (a.d.  390) were  passionately 
devoted.  The  emperor  Theodosius,  in  the  excitement  of 
his  indignation,  eave  orders  for  the  nunbhment  of  the 
people;  and.  acxordini;  to  the  mo*t  iiiooerate  accounts,  no 
itm  than  7UU0  i>er!soas  were  ma!>!>acred  by  barbarian  sol- 
diers in  a  promiscuous  carnage,  which  lasted  for  three 
hours  (Gibbon,  Roman  Empirtt  e.  znvii.'),  a  deed,  the 
guilt  of  which,  as  Gibbon  obaerT«a«iiraa  aggravated  by  the 
long  and  frequent  residenee  of  the  emperor  at  Thenalonica. 
[TRMoosiiTi;  AirmtosK.] 

For  an  account  of  the  mins  and  antimiifles  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  see  Clarke's  and  Holland's  'fraveu,  vol.  ii.,  p.  50 ; 
Dodwell's  Tour  in  Greee»t  vol.  ii.,  0. 19^  p.  180 ;  Camer'a 
Anti^nt  Greece,  i.  238. 

TTIE^ALUS  (flf<r<TaX4(c),  an  antiant  Greek  ph>-sician. 
•on  of  the  celebrated  Hippocntcs,  uipean  to  Mve  lived 
at  (be  eoort  of  ArcheYaus,  Ving  of  Macedonia,  about  860 
yean  before  Christ.  He  wa.s  one  of  the  fonn<lers  of  the 
•ect  of  the  D(>iniiafici,  who  also  took  the  name  of  the  Hip- 
Vk  ratic  school,  because  they  professed  to  follow  the  doc- 
trines of  that  great  man.  However,  both  he  and  tiis  brother 
Dracon,  and  nia  brother-in-law  Polybus,  are  accused  by 
^lalen  in  several  passages  of  not  only  mixing  up  with  the 
opinions  of  Hippocrates  the  principles  of  later  philoso- 
piieia,  but  nlao  of  altering  and  interpolating  his  writings. 
Herera!  of  the  works  that  go  under  the  name  of  Hippo- 
ernlcs  are  by  many  critics  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  The.s.sRlus,  viz.  '  De  Morbis,'  the  second,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  books  '  De  Mort)i!i  Vulijanbus,'  and  the  second 
book  of  the  '  Pracdictiones,"  or '  Prorrhetica ;'  but  this  con- 
jecture la  u:i certain. 

(Le  Clere,  J9Mt.  <b  laUH. ;  F&briciua,  BiblitOh.  Orma  ; 
Raller,  JKAlfofft.  lUedte.  Praet.;  Sprengel,  IKM.  dSr  ia 
Med. ;  Aokennann.  Hist.  Literar.  Hippocr. ;  Choulant, 
Handbtteh  der  Hurherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medirin.) 

T1IK'SS.\T.US  t  fiiaadkAt),  one  of  the  founder*  of  the 
Antient  medical  sect  of  the  Methodici,  was  born  at  Trallcs 
m  Lydia,  and  Uved  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero,  in 
the  ntatcoBtiirf  after  ChriaL  Heiraatiieaonofniranver* 


and  followed  the  same  trade  himself  during  hia  youth,  by 
which  means  he  lost  the  opportunity  of  receiving  a  good 
education,  and  was  never  afterwards  able  to  overcome  this 
di.Kadvantajje.  He  appeara  however  to  have  soon  given 
up  this  emnloyment,  and  applied  himself  to  the  studf  of 
medicine,  by  which  he  acquired  a  great  reputation,  and 
amaaaed  n  laife  fortune.  His  whole  character  however, 
both  intelleetual  and  moral,  is  everywhere  represented  by 
Galen  in  a  very  unfavourable  litjlit ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Gafen  himself  appea»  to  very  httle  advantage 

in  these  pMMga, and  goeabafood  all  boundi  in  Uaabuat 

of  him. 

The«saIos  adopted  the  TUineiplet  of  the  Methodici,  but 
modtfled  and  developed  them  ao  miaob  thai  ha  attributed 
to  himadf  the  invention  of  them.  In  fhct  on  all  oecariom 

he  appears  to  have  tried  to  exalt  himself  at  the  expense  of 
hi«i  predecessors  ;  lavishing  upon  the  antieiifs  the  most  in- 
sultms  epithets;  calling  himself  by  the  title  U 
^.conqueror  of  physicians),  because  he  thought  that  he  him- 
self surpassed  all  his  predecesson>  as  much  as  medicine  is 
superior  to  all  other  aeiencea;  boaitiagthat  be  could  teach 
the  art  of  healing  in  aix  months ;  and  telling  the  emperor 
Nero,  in  the  dedication  of  one  of  his  works,  that  nni.  f 
those  who  had  been  before  him  had  contnbuted  an)  'Auw^ 
to  the  advancement  of  medical  science.  Uy  his  boa.sting 
he  aftj-acted  a  g^reat  number  of  pupils,  whom  he  took  with 
him  for  six  month.s  to  visit  his  patients;  but  most  of  them 
are  said  to  have  been  common  artisans  and  persons  of  veiy 
low  extraction.  Qalen  accuses  him  of  knowing  nothing  of 
the  action  of  dran,  tfaoujiph  he  had  written  on  the  subject. 
He  did  not  OUv  (or  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  diseases, 
and  was  satisfied  with  certain  problematical  analoifies; 
nor  did  he  admit  the  value  of  prognostic  signs.  He  did 
not  recommend  tapping  in  case*  of  ascites.  A  further 
account  of  his  opimons  may  be  found  in  La  Clerc,ifMl.  da 
la  Mid. ;  HaUer,  mUmk,  JM.  Prae^,:  Storauel,  Ukt, 
delaAUi, 

THESSALT  (OramOki),  one  of  the  principal  diviilona  of 

Northern  Greece,  and  the  crw'lonf  -nany  of  the  innabitants 
of  Greece  in  geneml,  is  an  extensive  and  genernJly  unbroken 
plain,  about  HO  miles  in  extreme  length  and  70  in  breadth, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  5ijU0  square  miles,  and  form- 
ing an  irregular  sort  of  sauare.  Tnis  description  apnliea 
only  to  what  may  be  called  ThesaaJjr  Prnier,  whira  is 


bounded  on  the  west,  towards  Epirus  and  Athamania,  by 
the  nuige  of  Pindus ;  on  the  north,  towards  Macedonia, 
by  the  (^mbunian  Mountains ;  on  the  south  by  the  range 
of  Mount  Olhrys;  on  the  east  by  a  range  ot  mountains 
running  along  the  coa.s1  nearly  parallel  to  Pindus,  and  in- 
cluding the  summits  of  l^eliim  and  Ossa.  The  basin  of 
Thessaiy  is  thiu  surrounded  by  mountain-bamers,  broken  at 
the  north-east  comer  only  by  the  valley  and  defile  of 
Tempe  (or  the  Cut)^  which  aepanUea  Mount  Osea  from 
Olympus,  and  presents  the  only  road  from  Thessaiy  to  the 
north  which  does  not  lead  over  a  mountain-pass.  At  the 
ea-stem  base  of  the  mountain-range  whicn  runs  fit>m 
Tempe  to  the  bay  of  Pagasa",  now  the  Gulf  of  Volo,  there 
is  a  narrow  strip  ol  land  called  .Magnesia,  between  the  hills 
and  the  sea,  interrupted  in  several  places  by  \otiy  hcadlandg 
uid  ravines,  and  without  am*  harbour  of  refuge  from  tba 
gales  of  the  north-east,  fifouth  of  Othrys,  toe  aouthem 
boundary  of  Thessalv  Proper,  hes  a  long  murow  vale 
through  which  wincu  the  river  Spercheius,  and  which, 
though  generally  con->idrTed  a.s  a  part  of  Thes.NHly,is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  raiiL,'e  of  Othrj  s,  and  is  very  ditfcreot 
from  it  in  physical  features.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  range  of  CEta,  which  runs  from  Pindus  to  the  sea 
at  Hiermopyla'  in  a  general  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Cambunian  Mountaina ;  and  on  it*  eastern  side  by  tba 
shores  of  the  bay  of  Mann,  now  the  Gulf  of  Zeltoun.  Ac- 
cording  to  GreeK  trriHt;niiv  Thf'-s.i!}  known  in  remote 
times  by  the  names  oi  I'y  iilia,  >-^.iuoiiia,  and  /liolis.  The  two 
former  names  belong  to  the  age  of  mytliulocy ;  the  htat 
refers  to  the  time  when  the  country  was  inhabited  by  tJie 
iEoIian  Pelasgi,  previous  to  the  occupation  of  any  part  of 
it  by  the  Theasatians,  wtio,  accurdi^  to  Herodotus  (vii. 
176 ;  Strabo,  ix.,  p.  444),  originally  came  from  Thraprotia, 
a  region  in  the  west  of  Epirus,  and  settled  in  the  countrj^ 
which  from  them  derive il  its  future  name.  At  what  time 
it  received  the  name  of  Thessaiy  cannot  be  deteiniined. 
The  name  docs  not  occur  ia  Ute  poems  of  Homer,  aitiioueh 
the  several  principalities  of  which  it  was  composed  at  the 
time  of  the  Ihyan  irar  are  there  cnumented,  toeetber 
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frith  the  different  chiefs  by  whom  they  were  fcovemed : 
It  IS  from  Homer  (Uiaii,  ii.  700)  that  we  derive  the 
CwliMt  tnlbnnttion  abuut  ihi^  part  of  Greece. 

Trom  very  ecrlv  timea  ThesMly  wu  divided  into  four 
districts,  or  tetraremes.  These  telrtrehieswera,  •eeording 
to  Stn^  (ix..  -l^O)'  Hestufcoti'-,  PclnHgiolis,  Thcssa- 
liotis,  and  Pbthiotis:  and  the  division,  though  it  was  a 
very  antient  inititutioil»  cxiittd  in  the  Pek^NnmenD  vrar 
(BX-  4(H>> 

,  Hm  flnt  of  these  tetrarcliies,  Hettieeotit,  was  the 
UonntainouB  countiy  hctweea  Findus  and  Olnnpus; 
having  generally  fbr  Hi  souttwm  liniit  the  river  Peneos, 

though  this  river  did  not  form  an  exact  boundary  through 
all  its  course.  Herodotus  (i.  156)  appUes  this  name  to  the 
country  in  the  neitrhbourhocxl  of  Osfsa  and  ("tlympus,  the 
original  abode  of  the  Dorians  before  they  settled  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. FTom  a  stutemeiit  in  Strabo  (ix.,  p.  437),  it 
would  seem  that  the  mime  of  Hestia>otis  was  denved  Irom 
a  district  in  Kubcca,  whoso  inhabitants  were  Iratiiipianted 
to  this  part  of  Thessalv  by  the  PerrhabL  The  Peniusbi 
themselves  however  only  occupied  a  small  part  of  the  ter> 
ritory,  and  a^s  they  are  >aid  to  ri;i\  i  \h-v\:  the  orieinal  in- 
habitants of  the  fountr)'  of  the  Lapitha:,  they  mu«t  at  one 
time  have  been  estabhslied  ih  the  lower  valley  of  the  Peneus. 
(Strabo,  p.  441.)  in  historical  times  they  dwelt  in  the 
valley  of  the  Titareaus  under  Olympus,  where  they  had 
ihruak  into  m  wwll  nuMmtain^peoplii.  The  north-western 
pari  of  Hestiteotis  was  in  ante'ttistorios]  times  (Homer,  //., 
li.  774)  occupied  by  a  mountain-tribe  of  uncertain  origin, 
called  the  .tlthices'.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (ix.,  p.  434) 
scarcely  any  trace  remained  of  them. 

The  most  remarkable  towns  of  Hetiiieeotui  were  as  fol- 
lows : — Phaleria,  or  Phaloria,  the  fii-st  town  of  any  im- 
portance on  entering  Thessalv  from  Epinis  by  the  passes 
of  Ptodtti  (liv.,  xxxii.  IB) ;  Oxyneia  and  Aginiom,  the 
latter  of  which  Livy  describes  as  a  place  ofgreat  strength, 
and  almost  impregnable.  Gomphi  (the  Wedges),  an  an- 
tient fortress,  ntnatcd  on  tlie  Peneus  to  the  south  of  Pha- 
loria :  it  was  a  place  of  ^roat  strength,  and  mi^ht  be  i>aad 
to  be  the  key  of  Thcssaly  on  the  side  of  Epirus  to  the 
north  :  it  commanded  the  communication  by  the  gorge  of 
Clinovo,  between  this  part  of  Thessaly  and  the  Ambracian 
GvikL  In  the  tiine  of  Casar  Cie^  m,  SO)  it  was  a  large 
and  opulent  city :  it  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the 
modern  Stapons.  Tricca,  now  Trikhala,  on  the  h'f?  hank  of 
the  Pencils,  about  12  mik's  hOutU  of  Gomphi :  it  is  celebrated 
by  Homer  (//.,  li.  729),  and  placed  by  lum  under  the  rule 
of  the  SOQSOf  ^sculapius,  vi  no  was  said  to  have  been  bom 
in  ibm  neighbourhood.  According  to  Strabo  ,ix.  4J7), 
there  was  a  templo  of  Asculapiiui  tiuFe.  which  was  held 
in  gnet  veneration :  about  12  imles  to  the  north  of  it  is 
now  situated  the  convent  of  Meteora,  whose  name  (the 
Hanging)  is  descriptive  of  its  situation  upon  lofty  columns 
of  rock.  Melropolis  a  town  to  the  north  of  the  Peneus, 
which  contained  within  its  territory  the  lands  of  three 
other  places  not  so  famous,  but  more  antient,  and  which 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  new  city.  MetropoUs, 
with  Gomphi  to  the  north-west,  Triccato  the  south-west, 
and  Pehnoa  to  the  south-east,  fonned  aaguaia  of  fortresses, 
in  the  middlt  of  whidi  was  vie  anttcnt  nhome,  called  by 
Homer  the  *  precipitous.'  Pelirma,  more  commonly  Pelin 
nieum,  was  an  important  city  on  the  north  of  the  Peneus, 
and  about  10  miles  east  of  Tricca.  It  home  ha.s  been  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  the  site  of  tlie  convents  of  Met  com : 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  farther  south.  (Echalia,  a  city 
celebrated  in  mytlwlogy*  is  eoupled  by  Homer  with  Tricca 
and  Ithome.  Gonnos,  or  Gomd,  was  a  town  of  eoosidemble 
importance  and  antiquity.  It  was  situated  on  the  left  or 
north  bank  of  the  river  Peneus,  about  2U  nules  from  the 
g^eat  city  of  Liinssa,  and  dose  to  the  entrance  of  the  gorge 
of  Tempe.  Gonnocondylon,  a  stronghold  in  the  wiiuhn{E:<t 
of  the  valley,  was  situated  in  the  defile  above  Gonnus,  nro- 
bably  not  far  from  the  fortress  of  Roman  construction  called 
Horaeo-Castro.  The  Pelagonian  Tripolis,  also,  a  district 
which  included  the  three  towns  of  Pythium,  Azorus,  and 
Doliche,  was  situated  in  the  north-east  of  Hestisotis,  and 
is  also  reckoueil  under  Perrhaebia  )>y  Livy. 

Pelansi'ilDt  wad  in  the  soulhern  uart  of  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Peneus.  and  iiichulcs  the  Pelasi^ian  plains  whu  ii 
stretch  Irom  Lariitsa  to  Pher«,  n'.;ar  Pehon.  having  for  its 
boundary  on  the  east  the  range  of  Pclion  and  Ossa. 
According  to  Strabo  (ix.,  p.  441)  this  pait  of  Thessalv  was 
originally  occupied  by  the  Fu^MMIt  ia  Mticnt  tribe  oi 


apparently  Pelasgic  origin.    It  was  however  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Lapiths»,  another  Pelasgic  nation,  whose  i 
original  abode  was  in  Magnesia.  They  forced  some  of  the 
Peixhahi  to  retire  northwards^  and  across  Pudusi,  wlul* 
those  who  remainsd  in  tiie  phdns  were  incorpoiated  with 
t!'.  :m^f  1 . 1     under  tlie  common  name  of  Pelasgiots.  The 
puiKHiai  towns  of  Pelasgiotis  were      follows :•— I Jiris^a : 
this  was  one  of  the  most  antient  and  flourishing  towns  of 
The^mly,  though  not  mentioned  by  Homer ;  it  was  situated 
in  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  old  countiy  of  tluPefitobL 
The  constitotion  or  the  city  was  demooiatical,  the  magit- 
tiatea  beinf  elected  uA  removeable  by  the  people. 
(Aristot..  PiJitic,  V.  G.^    Accordingly  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  the  LariA.s{eans  supported  tlie  Athenians  against 
the  Lacedscmonians.    The  Aleuada',  mentioned  by  Hcro- 
dolm  afi  princes  of  Tlieasaly  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
invasion,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  antient 
families  of  the  country,  were  natives  of  Larisaa.  The 
territory  of  this  city  was  extremely  rich  and  fertile,  but  it 
frequBiuly  suffered  oy  the  inundatioitt  of  tlie  Pen«».  Mo 
dem  travelleis  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  Lariaa 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  town.  Tlie  name  ii  Pelaspian. 
Cranon,  or  Crannon.  to  the  south  of  LArissa,  waj  one  of  tht- 
most  antient  and  considerable  towns  ofthispail  of  The&sa.y. 
The  inhabitants  of  thi.s  town  are  supposed  by  the  antient 
commentators  to  be  designated  by  Homer  (77.,  xiii. 
301)  as  the  Epbni.  TheScopadsB,  a  distinguished  and 
princely  fkmilv  or  Tliessaly,  belonged  to  it.  The  inhdiit' 
ants  supportea  the  Athenians  in  the  Petoponnesian  war, 
and  therefore  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  under  a 
<lemocratical  form  of  ijovernment.    Scotu-ssa,  to  the  cart 
of  Cranon,  though  noticed  by  antient  autliurs,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  Homer.   (Strabo,  ix.,  p. 
441.)   Within  its  territory  was  the  hill  of  CynoacephalH . 
or  D(^*-Heads,  where  a  victory  was  gained  by  the  Romans 
over  Philip  of  Macedon  (b.c.  187).   It  is  one  of  the  hills 
which  separate  the  plain  of  Lartssa  from  that  of  Pharsalia. 
Accordine  to  some  authors,  the  Tlicssalian  Dodona  was 
also  within  the  district  of  Scutus.sa.    Pher.i'  was  near  the 
i.outhem  extremity  of  the  lake  IJoebeis.     In  tiie  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  tlie  Pheraeans  -assisted  the  Atheniami, 
whenet  II  is  probable  that  they  then  had  a  republican  form 
of  goveniment.  Subsequently  Jaaon  made  huueif  master 
of  Pheiss,  his  native  town,  and  vras  succeeded  in  his 
authority  bv  his  biothere.    In  later  times  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  .\lc\ander,  who  continued  for  eleven  years  to  Iw 
the  scourt;c  of  his  native  cit> .  and  the  whole  of Tne»->al\ ,  till 
lie  was  checked  by  the  Theban*,  under  Pelopidas  and 
Epaminondas.   He  was  at  last  assassinated  by  his  wile 
and  her  brothers,  who  continued  to  tyrannise  over  the 
countiy  tiU  it  was  liberated  by  Philip  of  Macedon*  (Dio- 
dorus,  xvi.  .517.)   After  many  changes  of  fortune,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  under  the  consul  AciUus.  (Livy. 
xxxvi.  14. ;    Strabo  says  of  it,  that  the  continued  tyranny 
under  which  it  had  laboured  hastened  its  decay.    Its  tern- 
torj,  according  toPolybius  (xviii.  2  .  was  nio-.t  fertile,  and 
the  suburbs  were  surrounded  bv  gardens  and  walletl  enclo- 
sures.   Its  port  was  Pagaas,  about  11  or  12  miles  distant. 
With  respect  to  its  modem  features, '  Phcre,'  sayaI>odw«U, 
'  has  hardly  preserved  any  traces  of  antiquity :  a  firw  scat- 
tered blocks  of  stone  and  some  Doric  frusta  are  the  on' . 
antiquities  remainintr."  The  Ibuntain  Hypereia,  mentiuiu  J 
liy  Homer  i  f/iml,  vi.  4r)7:,  '  is  in  the  suburbs  of  the  modern 
town  of  Uelestina,  at  the  foot  of  the  antient  Acropolis.  \ 
small  lake  of  about  100  vards  in  diameter,  and  with  water 
as  clear  as  crystal,  bubbles  up  out  of  the  nound.'  Sir  W . 
Gell  adds,  that  it  runs  through  a  eolbraoitte,  or  Idosk. 
The  Dotius  Campus  is  also  in  Pelasgiotis,  on  its  eastern 
side:  it  is  a  con>iderable  plain  encircled  by  hills  to  the 
north, and  terminated  to  the  south  bv  the  lake  BoebeLs.  the 
most  extensive  in  Thessaly,  and  iiiehided  within  the  limits 
of  Pelasgiotis. 

Thestaliotu  was  so  called,  according  to  Strabo,  from  its 
having  been  first  occupied  by  Thessalians,  who  came  from 
Thesprotia,  and  inhabited  ttie  plains  below  Uestiseotis, 
having  the  district  of  Pelasgiotis  on  the  cast  Tnis  te- 
trarchy  contained  towards  the  s<.>u1h-ea8t  the  city  of  Phar- 
salus,  ci-lebrati'd  for  the  Imttle  fouch»  in  its  plains  bet wern 
Punipey  and  L'lt'sar.  It  is  situated  not  far  j rem  the  jui;  - 
tion  of  the  Enipeuit  and  the  Apidanus,  and  was  a  city  of 
great  size  and  importance,  though  no  mention  iamade  oE 
It  previous  to  the  Persian  invaaioo  of  Graeoe.  Purins 
the  PdopwmwiMt  wr,tli»  Hiatsaiians  gaaanliy  IkwmwS 
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t  the  Albenians.  Xenojlhon  {Hellenic.,  vi.  1)  speaks  of  it 
I  M  in  inde  pendent  republic,  but  it  aftierwaKls  fell  into  the 
1  hiadi  of  JaMD,  tyrant  of  Pbenfe.  Hick  us  modem  tovm 
called  Phersale  not  lar  from,  if  not  on,  the  ute  of  the  old 
Phamlus',  but  there  are  only  a  few  antiquities  there. 
South-west  ol"  it  tht're  is  a  hill  suiToundfd  with  antient 
waib,  and  on  a  lolly  rock  above  it  are  other  niitis  of 
greater  mfujnitiule,  sho\>int?  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
widls  of  an  autieut  Acropolis  and  remains  of  the  Fropyls  u. 
Other  towns  of  ThessaUotis  were — Cierium,  supposed  by 
liOller  to  b«  identical  with  the  nntient  Aine,  the  chief 
town  of  the  JBoMm  B«Mtiene;  Iehn»,  er  Aehme,  ^ere 
the  iifxlJe^i  TliL-mis  waa  especially  worbhi^jped  ;  Proerna, 
not  lar  froru  Fliars'ilua,  mentioned  by  Strabo  ix.,  p.  4J4  i. 
Sir  \V.  Gull  observed  between  Pharsalia  and  Thamnako 
the  ruins  of  an  antient  city,  which  he  supjposed  mi^ht 
belonj;  to  Proerna.  They  are  situated  upon  the  projectine 
bran(£  of  a  mountain,  where  there  are  many  vestiges  and 
walls. 

Phthiotif,  according  to  Strabo,  included  all  the  southern 
part  of  Theasaly,  stretching  lengthwise  from  the  Moliac 
Bay  on  the  cast  to  Dolopia  and  Pindi>  :  n  h.-  west,  and  in 
breadth  from  Mount  CEta  on  the  soutii  as  tar  as  Pharsaius 
Slid  theThessalian  plains  on  the  north,  an  average  distance 
of  about  30  miles.   Homer  comprised  within  its  limits  the 
districts  of  Phthia  and  Hellas  properly  so  called,  and  the 
duminiooa  of  Achillea.  Ita  inhahitanta  wefe  the  Admana 
;^'Ax<i(o}  •eiSrm),  A  donbl*  name  nnder  whieh  they  were 
gt'iiL'iully  enumerated  in  the  lists  of  (he  Amphictvonic 
nations.    The  principal  cities  of  Phthioti.H  were  Halos  or 
Alos,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Pa>;a*ae,  usually  called 
the  Phthiotic  or  Achaian,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  city  of  the 
.^attie  name  in  Locris.   It  i^ntuned  a  temple  sactea  to  Ju- 
piter Laphystius,  which  was  viaited  by  Xerxea  aa  he  passed 
through  the  city;  some  remains  of  the  town  are  thought 
to  be  still  existing.   Iton,  about  six  miles  west  of  Halos, 
on  the  river  Cuanus  (Strabo),  celebrated  for  a  temple  of 
Minerva  Itonis,  who  was  worshipped  under  t lie  same  name 
in  Bceotia.    The  district  of  Arue,  from  whii  h  the  .^olian 
Boeotians  were  cipelled  by  the  Thessaliatis,  is  by  some 
supposed  to  have  been  near  these  towns  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pagasaean  Bay;  but  Muller  (Dorians,  ii. 
475)  adduces  latiidactoiy  reaaona  for  believing  that  the 
Aroe,  whieh  the  TheaasUsna  Itnt  occupied,  lay  to  the 
north-west  in  Thessaliotis,  and  that  itwa-^  i  ^ntical  with 
the  anient  Fierium.  North  of  Hulos  and  iton  lay  Thebes, 
tile  most  important  town  of  this  part  of  Thessaly.  It 
was  called  Pnthiotic,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Thebes 
of  Bceotia.   In  a  military  point  of  view  it  poaMtatd  con- 
siderable importance,  as  it  commanded  toe  svenuea  of 
Magnesis  and  tiie  upper  narls  of  Thuttlf.  It  waa  onoe 
in  the  occupation  of  the  .litolians,  but  was  wrested  (Vom 
them  by  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  who  changed  its 
name  to  Philippopolis.    Accordiiiji  to  Livy  (xxxix.  2ri)  it 
was  once  a  city  of  great  commercial  importance.  Some 
mins  between  the  modern  towns  of  Anniro  and  Volo  are 
supposed  by  Sir  W.  Gcll  to  be  those  of  Thebes.  They  con- 
sist of  an  Acropolis,  with  very  antient  walls  constructed 
with  Tcnr  Isne  Diocks ;  some  towera  slao  sre  atill  atsndin^;. 
The  port  of  Thebes  appears  to  hsve  been  Pyrasos,  about 
two  miles  and  a  half^  distant,    A  httle  south  of  Thebes 
Was  Larissa  Cremaste,  or  the  HatiijinK,  so  called  ftoni  its 
position  on  the  side  of  a  bill ;  it  was  also  called  the  HelaA- 
gian.   It  lay  in  the  dominions  of  Aciiilles,  whence  he  u 
called  Larisscus  by  VirpI  {^&ieid,  ii.  198).   The  ruins  of 
it  still  exist,  and  Sir  W.  Gell  sayaof  it,  'The  form  of  Ls- 
riaas  waa,  like  that  of  many  very  andent  Greek  ctliea,  s 
triangle,  with  its  citadel  at  the  highest  point.    In  the 
Acropolis  are  the  fiacments  of  a  Doric  temple  ;  and  from 
i*  ii  seen  liic  macniiicent  prospect  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  tlie 
"hule  range  of  CEta,  and  over  it  Paniassus."  Meiitia 
wag  situkted  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Othrys,  on  the  nver 
Enipeus.    Its  antient  name  was  Pyrrha,  and  it  boasted  of 
poHsessing  the  tomb  of  HeUen,  the  son  of  Deucalion.  It 
3ta»  about  s  whole  day's  march  from  Phaiaaiua.  (Thucyd^ 
iv.  7B.)  To  the  north-west  of  Melitis  Ulj  the  town  of 
Tluuiraaki  or  Thomoko,  so  called  (the  WonderfuP  from 
the  s^iiieularity  of  ita  position  on  a  lofty  and  perpendicular 
rock.    It  wa.'i  on  the  great  road  leading  from  Thermopyin 
by  Lamia  to  the  north  of  Thessaly.    *  After  a  nigged 
route  over  hUl  sai  dd«,*asys  Livy  (xxxii.  4),  •  you  sud- 
den^ op«n  «n  m  iimnenae  pisin  like  a  vsat  aes,  which 
•Intdiea  b«l«w  as  ttir  i»  tlM  ^  ««b  mck**  Dodndl 


says  of  it, '  It  is  about  five  hours  from  Pharsaha.  It  mast 
always  have  been  s  place  of  impoitsiiM.  He  view  firon 
it  is  one  of  the  moat  wondemil  and  extemAre  t  ever 

beheld.' 

On  the  west  of  Phthiotis,  and  close  to  it,  but  still  sepa- 
rated from  it,  lay  the  territories  of  the  DoIopiaiU.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer  (//.,  i.  480),  Dulopia  was  at  the  ez» 
tremitv  of  Piiiliiotis ;  but  it  doea  not  follow  that  it  waa  in- 
cluded in  that  district ;  nornie  theDolomaoa  in  early  timea 
ever  mentioned  aa  the  vaaaaU  of  the  Theamliana.  They 
occinpifld  the  extreme  south- weit  angle  of  Theasaly,  formed 
by  nie  dtun  of  Tymphrestus,  a  branch  of  Pindus,  on 
one  side,  and  Mount  Othrys  on  the  other.  They  were 
a  very  antient  nation,  as  appears  from  their  sending 
deputies  to  the  .Amphictyonic  council.  At  a  later  pe- 
riKxi  Uiey  were  subjects  of  Jason,  the  tyrant  of  Phers. 
(Xenophon,  HeU.,  vi.  1.)  Afterwards  the  possession  of 
Dolouia  was  freouentiy  conteated  between  the  iCtolisna 
and  the  kings  of  Mseedon,  bnt  it  waa  finally  conquered 
by  Perseus,  the  last  Wnc^  of  that  country.  The  limits  of 
Dolopia  were  difi'ercnt  at  different  times.  Thucjdides  (ii. 
102)  seems  to  have  extended  it  to  the  west  of  Pindus.  It 
w  as  a  ru^L^cd  mountainous  district,  with  few  towns  of  note. 
Ctemene,  or  Ctimene,  was  perhaps  the  most  important. 

Tile  yi^nianes  lived  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  river 
Spercheius,  being  separated  from  the  Dolopes  by  the 
mils  of  Tjrinphrmas  and  Othiya.  They  were  slso  called 
(Bteana  mm  flieir  position  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  OSta. 
They  were  a  tribe  of  great  antiquity  and  of  some  import- 
ance, as  appears  from  the  fact  of  their  belonging  to  the 
Ampbictyonic  council.  Their  origin  is  uncertain,  and 
they  made  many  migrations  from  one  part  of  Theasaly 
to  another.  Plutarch  says  of  them  that  they  occupied  in 
the  first  instance  the  Dotian  plain ;  after  which  tbqr  wm- 
dered  to  the  borders  of  Epirns,  and  finalTy  settled  to  tiie 
south  of  the  Dolopes,  with  !\To'int  CEta  fo-  their  hn  iidary 
on  the  south.  In  Strabo's  time  they  had  ntail^  disap- 
peared, having  been  exterminated  by  the  .'litohans  and 
Athamanes,  their  neighbours  on  the  west.  Their  chief 
town  was  Hypata,  on  the  banks  of  the  Spercheius. 

The  Malians,  or  Meliea,  as  they  were  called  in  the 
Attic  dialect,  were  the  most  southern  tribe  connected  wiUi 
Thessaly.  They  occupied  principally  the  ahores  of  the 
Maliac  Gulf  (the  Bay  of  Zeitoun),  from  the  Vtm  of  Ther- 
mopyl.i'  on  the  south  to  tlie  northern  boundary  of  the 
valley  of  tlie  Spercheius.  Their  country  is  generally  flat ; 
the  plains  in  some  parts  are  extensive,  in  others  nairow, 
where  they  ure  connned  on  one  side  by  the  shores  of  the 
Maliac  Gull,  and  on  the  other  by  the  mountains  of  TVa- 
chinia.  Thucydidea  dividea  them  into  three  tiibea,  the 
Pkuilii  or  Shore-men,  the  Hierenaes  or  Saeerdotal,  and  the 
Trachinians.  The  second  of  these  cla.*ses  probably  dwelt 
near  the  Amphictyonic  temple  at  Themiopvlfe  ;  the  third 
on  the  roekv  declivities  of  Mount  (Eta.  Yhey  were  al- 
ways a  warlike  peojjle,  and  those  persons  only  who  had 
served  as  heavy-armed  soldiers  were  admitted  to  a  -liare  of 
the  government.  (Aristot.,  Polit.y  iv.  100.)  The  Ampliic- 
tyomc  council  was  held  in  their  countjy,  and  the  MaJians 
are  included  in  the  liita  of  the  Amphie^roaic  atatea.  They 
always  maintained  firiendly  relations  with  the  1>orian8  of 
Lacedaemon.  The  principal  towns  of 'li  >trili;i'.  ^  w  in 
follows : — Anticyra,  at  the  mouth  of  the  SpviciK  lua .  it  w^s 
said  to  produce  the  genuine  hellebore,  considered  by  the 
antients  as  a  cure  for  insanity.  Lamia,  four  or  live  miles 
north  of  Antiqrni:  it  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 
the  Lsmisn  war,  arried  on  between  the  Atheniana  sad 
their  confederates  axainst  the  Maeedoniaas  mder  Anti- 
pater.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site 
of  the  modem  Zeitoun.  Trachis,  or  Trachin  (tne  'rough'), 
was  so  called  from  the  mountainous  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  :  it  was  once  the  chief  town  of  the  Tra- 
chinians, who  were  in  such  close  alliance  w  ith  the  Dorians 
that  Diodorus  (xii.  &9)  speaks  of  Trachis  as  the  mother- 
town  of  Lacedaemon.  The  friendship  between  Ceyx,  a 
Tnushinian  hero,  and  Hercules,  together  with  that  of  his 
sons,  is  the  mythological  expreanon  tat  this  conneetion. 
In  later  times  Heracles  was  the  most  important  tow  n  of 
Trachiiiia.  It  vn»  a  colony  from  Lacecflemoit,  founded 
(u.c.  42<i1  at  the  request  of  the  Trachinians,  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea.  Their  object  in  making  the  lequeit 
was  to  gain  additional  strength  n^^ui  st  the  fflliiann,  or 
(Eteane.  with  whom  they  wei«  si  war :  then  WHtlao  an 
old  enmity  b«tw««»  the  iBtesos  ud  tiit  iMedMwmiana, 
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who  were  on  this  account  Mm  wan  reidily  induced  to 
fimnd  the  eotoov.  It  mkni  bceam  an  olyeet  of  jealousy 
with  the  other  twirtit  tribee,  who  ftcquenfly  nanssed 

it,  and  the  LaocdMBonians  often  sent  reinforcements  to  its 
support.  It  was  seixed  by  JaAon  of  Phene,  who  caustd 
the  walls  to  be  pulled  down  ;  but  it  a^n  became  a  flou- 
rishing city  under  the  yEtolians,  who  sometimes  held  the 
eeneral  council  of  their  nation  there.  It  sustained  a  Ion? 
mega  from  the  Roouui  oooml  Aeilina  Olabrio,  after  the 
demt  of  Uiif  Aattoekiii  at  TlMmoDyltt  (ac.  191).  The 
surroundinifr  country  Wtt  nMiahy  tad  WOMV,  but  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  city  itself,  according  to  Sir  W.  (Sell,  are  ol>- 
aervable  on  a  high  flat  on  the  routs  of  Mount  CEta.  On  the 
coast  of  Trachis,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  small  river 
Aaopus,  which  runs  through  a  gorge  in  the  mountain  en- 
eloiuig  the  Tnchiniaa  pls^n,  was  the  village  nf  Anthele, 
near  to  whidi  wia  tiie  temple  of  the  Amphictyonic  Ceres, 
and  the  place  of  meeting  (H  the  Amphictyons.  This  locality 
■wa»  also  famous  for  the  celebrated  rass  of  Thermopylas. 

Mngiifinia  is  a  countr}-  physically  distinct  from  Tnesaaly, 
but  in  historical  limes  was  subject  to  it,  and  politically  in- 
cluded within  it.  It  is  a  narrow  strin  i4  (.uviutry  littwerti 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and  the  ra^asa^an  Bay  on  the 
north  and  aouttit  with  the  chain  of  Pelion  and  Ossa  on  the 
wnUandlhaaeaoDtheeart.  The  people  of  this  dirtiict 
ware  called  libgnetes,  and  fliey  were  in  posseerfon  of  it 
fNnn  very  early  times.  {ni\id,  11.  7")G. :  They  were  an 
Amphictyonic  state.  In  the  tinu-  of  Thuc  vduiv.s  they  were  ! 
dependent  on  the  Thes-salians,  but  they  subsequently,  with  ; 
the  rest  of  that  nation,  became  dependent  on  the  kings  of 
Ifacedon,  and  continued  so  till  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae, 
when  thqr  wen  declared  independent  by  the  RooiaiM.  The 
ntrane  northem  point  of  Magnesia  waa  Mount  Houole,  a 
limb  of  Onsa,  celebrated  by  the  poets  as  the  abode  of 
flie  antient  Centaurs  and  Lapitha»,  and  a  favourite  haunt 
ofthe  t'od  Pan.  (Virgil,  /Eneid,  vii.  G7-4. :  To  flu-  south, 
at  the  foot  of  Ossa,  was  Meliboea,  a  town  on  the  coast, 
aacribed  by  Homer  {Iliad,  ii.  716)  to  Philoctetes.  Still 
frrther  south  was  the  promontory  of  Sepias,  off  which  the 
l«ft  of  Xerxes  was  wreeked.  Bevond  the  southern  pro- 
aootory  of  Magnesia,  now  called  Hagios  Georgioa,  the 
coast  takes  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Pagasaean  Bay,  the  Gult  of  Volo.  Among  the  ]irliK  ipal 
townsof  Magnesia  were  lolcos,  Di  mctria*,and  Apht  ta).  Tlie 
first  of  these  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  birth- 
plaee  of  the  mytboloracal  hero  Jason  and  his  ancestors, 
n  was  rituated  at  the  wot  of  Pelion,  near  the  small  river 
Anaurua :  it  waa  ooet  a  poworfiil  ci^»  but  aecoidiqg  to 
Btrabo,  its  downfhll  waahMtened  by  ciyII  diaeord  and  Dad 
govi  rtmunt  :  its  ruin  was  comph  trd  by  the  foundation  of 
tk-metnaa  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  adjoining  shore  waa  \ 
still  called  lolcos  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  though  the  town  j 
no  longer  existed.  Pagasae,  the  port  of  lolcos,  and  after-  i 
waida  of  Pherec,  was  famed  in  Grecian  story  as  the  harbour 
ftom  which  the  ship  Argo  set  sail  on  her  voyage  to  Colchis : 
the  name,  aeeoiding  to  Strabo  (ix.,  p.  43^),  was  derived 
from  the  number  of  springs  (IlayaO  near  it.  The  site  is 
nearly  occupied  by  the  present  castle  of  Volo.  Demetxias 
owed  its  name  ana  origin  to  Denutiios  Poliorcetes.  It  waa 
founded  about  b.c.  290,  and  the  fir^t  population  was  derived 
firom  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Nefia,  Pagasae,  &c.,  all  of 
which  waia  afaotually  comprised  within  its  territory.  It 
wen  baoamn  ^ouriwing  city,  and  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fortlWiei  in  OreeiBe,  being  well  situated  for  defend- 
ing the  appfoaehea  to  tlw  Pass  of  Tempe,  both  on  the  side 
of  the  mountains  and  of  the  ])1ain».  Its  maritime  posi- 
tion also  contributed  to  its  imporiani  e,  Euboea,  Attica,  and 
Peloponnesus  being  easily  accessible  from  it.  After  the 
oattle  of  Cynoscephalae  it  became  the  chief  town  of  the 
Magneuan  republic,  and  the  seat  of  government:  sub- 
■aqiMBtlj  it  was  attaishod  to  the  house  of  Maoadon,  until 
fht  batUe  of  Pydna,  when  it  fell  under  the  Romans.  (Livy, 
xliv.  13.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  lost  much  of  its 
splendour,  but  it  was  still  the  most  considerable  town  of' 
tnat  part  of  Thessiily.  Sir  \V.  Cell  thus  speaks  of  it*  modem 
state : — '  Pass  the  ruins  of  a  gate  and  the  walls  of  an  an- 
tient city.  Many  other  ruins  mark  the  site  of  ftklge  place 
(Pomctiiaa).'  the  Magncaia  of  Asia  Minor  waa  n  colony 
from  th«  ThtMaKan  Magnam.  [AirATOua.1 

Tlip  ])rincipal  mountain-ranges  of  Thessaly  were — the 
CHiiibuiiiaii.  on  the  north;  Pipous,  on  the  west ;  the  ridges 
of  othr>-s  andCEta»aattaae«tiis  aBdlhoaanrFalionand 
Oasa,  on  the  east. 


The  Cambunian  range  was  a  branch  IVom  Mount  Pindus, 
running  in  a  direction  neatlj  at  fight  angles  to  it.  and 
separating  Thessaly  fhnn  Macedonia.  Tferodotna  ioenute 

this  chain  under  the  name  of  Olymp-.is.  The  principal 
road  between  the  two  countries  ov^r  Ihi'  mount.iins  wai 
by  thi'  Fiu>s  of  Volustana,  marked  in  modern  maps  as  Vo- 
lutza.  Another  important  deflle,  leading  from  Thessaly 
into  Macedonia,  passed  by  Pythiuro,  a  village  with  s 
temple  sacred  to  the  Pythian  Apollo,  tttnate  on  Mount 
Olympus,  at  the  north-east  extrennty  ofthe  nmge. 

Through  this  latter  defile  many  armies  marched  i" 
antient  times.  Thus  Xerxes  is  said  by  Herodotus  (vu. 
1,3'2)  to  have  crossed  ovt  r  Mount  OljTnpus  from  Upper 
Macedonia  into  the  countrj'  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  Thessaly. 
The  road  which  led  through  Thessaly  to  this  Pythium  was 
called  the  Via  Pythia;  and,  as  PouqaeviUe  states  tiie 
shrine  of  Apollo  may  have  been  succeeded  tqrn  ehapel, 
erected  on  the  highest  summit  of  Olympus  (a.d.  1100\  and 
dedicated  to  the  prophet  Elias.  The  deflle  is  still  much 
frequented  by  travellers  going  to  Laris.sa  from  the  north- 
western parts  of  Mati  donia.  Mount  OljTiipus  itself  u 
ont!  of  the  most  celebniteii  mountains  of  Greece,  especiallv 
in  m)  tholop-,  the  stories  of  which  represented  it  as  being 
the  habitation  of  the  Gods,  where  Jupiter  sat  shrouded  in 
cloud  and  miat  from  the  evea  of  mortala.  It  divides  the 
north-eait  of  Thessaly,  or  Perrhasbia,  from  Pieria,  the  ex- 
tremity of  M,ieed(mia  on  the  south-east.  It  rises  to  the 
lieiu;h{  of  about  <);>0U  Eni;!i.-,h  feet,  and  the  highest  parts  of 
it  ii.'e  scarcely  ever  entirely  free  from  snow.  The  part  of 
the  Cambunian  range  which  lies  to  the  west  of  Olympus 
was  called  Mount  Titams*  an  outlier  or  limb  of  which. 
Mount  Cjnahuii  riiei  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Peneua. 

Mount  nndoa,  the  western  bounda^  of  Thesaaly,  was 
part  of  the  range  of  mountains  which  issues  from  the 
Thraoian  Scomius,  and  forms  what  ma)  be  called  the 
Greek  Apennines.  On  the  north  it  joins  the  Illyrian  and 
Macedonian  ranges,  and  to  the  south  it  is  connected  with 
the  branches  of  CEta  and  the  ^tolian  and  Acamanian 
mountains.  It  separatee  the  water*  which  iall  into  the 
Ionian  Sea  and  the  Ambracian  Gulf  Qiow  the  Gulf  of  Arta), 
from  those  which  empty  thcmselvea  into  the  northem  pait 
of  the,£gean.  The  most  frequented  pass  over  Pindus  from 
Thessaly  info  Epirus  lay  over  a  part  of  it  called  Mount 
Cercelius,  probably  not  far  from  tlie  modem  town  of  Me- 
tzovo.  One  of  the  highest  points  of  Mount  Pindus  was 
Tymphrestus,  forming  its  southern  extremity,  from  which 
branched  the  ridge  of  Mount  Othrys,  closing  the  great  badn 
of  Theesaly  on  the  south*  and  aapanting  the  waters 
winch  flow  Into  the  Peneua  from  thoae  which  run  into  the 
southern  Spercheius.  Its  eastern  extremity  separates  th«= 
M;diac  from  the  Pagiisaeaii  Gulf,  sinking  gently  toward  the 
coast.  It  is  often  celebrated  by  the  j)oets  of  aiitiouity. 
It  is  now  known  by  the  different'  names  of  Ileliovo,  Vari- 
bovo,  and  Goura.  To  the  louth  of  Othrys  lay  the  ridge  of 
CEta,  which  however  has  no  connection  with  Thfamlj 
Proper.  It  is  a  huge  pile  of  nountaina  stretching  from  Pin- 
dus to  the  sea,  which  it  meets  at  the  Pa.*  of  Tliermop\  !»• : 
it  forms  the  inner  barrier  of  Greece,  as  the  Cambuiuan 
raiit^e  does  the  outer,  to  which  it  is  nearly  parallel  indirec- 
tion and  equal  in  height.  On  the  west  it  branches  out 
into  the  country  of  the  Dorians  and  into  ./^Stolia.  On  the 
south-easti  iwgmning  from  Mount  Callidromus,  the  highest 
summit  of  tha  tange,  it  is  continued  without  interruption 
along  the  coast  of  the  Eubcean  Sea,  till  it  sinks  into  the 
valley  of  the  river  Asopus.  By  means  of  another  branch 
to  the  south-we>1,  it  is  connected  witli  PiunasMss,  and  after 
skirting  the  Corinthian  (Julf  under  tlie  naiues  uf  Cirjihu 
and  Hehcon,  it  forms  the  northern  lioundaijr  of  AtttCUi 
under  the  names  of  Cithseron  and  Pames. 

Pehun  is  a  chain  of  some  extent,  running  from  the  aooth> 
east  aztremity  of  the  lake  called  Boebeis  to  the*extreme 
sontii  of  Magnesia,  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  of  Thes- 
saly on  the  east.  Homer  (lliaa,  ii.  Tl^V  n"i;dcs  tit  it  as  tlie 
seat  of  the  Centaiira,  and  it  wa*  a.sj.ueiiited  v.ilh  many 
remarkable  events  ui  (;rti.ian  story.  A  Iratrnient  of 
OicMTchus  contains  adescriptiuii  of  Mount  Pelion,  aiid  its 
botanical  pvoduetlaaai  which  appear  to  have  been  very 
numeroua.  It  waa  exceedingly  well  wooded.  To  tha 
nortli  of  Pelion  and  following  tne  line  of  tlw  coast  ttss  tha 
chain  of  Ossa  (now  Kissovo\  the  roots  nf  which  unite  with 
one  of  the  branches  of  Mount  Pelion.  At  its  northern 
extremity  it  towers  into  a  steep  conical  peak,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  songs  of  iha  country,  rivals  its  neighbour  Olym- 
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.  pus  in  the  depth  uid  duration  uf  \U  snowa,  though  it  U 
.  1100  feet  les-f  in  heitrht.  Betwtiiii  Ossa  and  Olympu*  lie* 
:  the  celebrated  Vale  and  VvckA  of  Tenipe  :or  the  Cut),  the 
'  Turki^  name  of  which  b  Bogu  (or  the  Pas).  [TMMfX.] 
The  two  prinoipd  rivers  of  Thesuly  into  which  the 

I   PtoneUf  Tuei  in  tlks  noitiMrest  <rf  ThcMly  tmder  Pfndui^ 

between  thp  lower  ridden  of  and  thp  nnlliers  of  the 

Caipbunian  range  its  iippti  . alU-ys  nri    cuMtined.  Netir 
Meteorn,  not  far  from  the  rocky  Ith  ti;e  i  t  Homer,  its  baain 
opens  somewhat  towarda  the  «oui  h     At  Tricca  it  makes  a 
turn  to  the  east,  and  its  valley  expunda  into  a  va«t  plain 
towaidf  the  wmth  ttrt,  oo  the  riffht  of  the  river,  thouffa  it 
»  etiD  confined  bjr  the  hille  od  u»  left,  till  within  about 
10  miles  from  I>nrissa,  where  there  is  a  considerable  flat 
on  the  iiorth.  the  Mil  of  which  is  said  to  be  alluvial. 
Alter  leavincTncffi  the  eourhe  is  trenerally  north-east,  and 
p«u^iQg  along  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  the  only  outlet  for  the 
waters  of  Theasaly,  it  empties  itself  into  the  /£gean  Sea. 
Though  fed  by  the  most  considerable  rivers  of  Thessaly, 
it  is  ft  Veiy  small  stream,  and  generally  sluggish  and  shn- 
loir,  except  after  the  melting  of  the  snows,  when  it  some* 
titn«8  floods  the  siirroundini;  plains.   The  Marsh  or  Lake 
Ne<onis,  on  the  road  between  Ljirissa  and  GonDus,  is  said 
to  bo  canned  by  the  floods  of  the  river.    The  principal 
tributar)'  of  the  Peneiis  on  the  north  is  the  Tifureniiiw.  now 
the  Samnta  Poros.    It  \va«t  said  to  rise  in  Mount  Tttarus, 
a  part  of  the  Cambuniun  rans^o,  and  it  joins  the  Peneus  a 
little  above  the  Vftle  of  Tempe.   The  witen  of  the  two 
nven  did  not  Iwwsvcr  mingle ;  those  of  the  Titarenus 
b(  iTi£:  impre£rnated  with  a  fat  unctuous  Bub»ilance,  which 
floated  like  oil  on  the  surface.  (Slmbo,  ix.,  p.  'Ml.i  Tliii. 
riNor  v.a^  also  called  the  Eurotas,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
branch  of  tiic  Styx,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Internal  Regions. 
At  the  present  day  the  inhabitants  of  its  banks  are  nottrk- 
able  for  their  healthy  complexioa,  while  thePeneiii  k  lur- 
rounded  by  a  sickly  populatioii.  Iti  wtfen  eho  are  eaid  to 
be  clear  and  dark-coloured,  while  those  of  the  Peneus  are 
muddy  and  white.  (Muller,  Dorians.,  b.  i.,  e.  1,  s.  6.)  On 
the  south  the  afBiients  of  the  Peneus  were  more  numerous. 
Tilt  principal  of  them  were,  the  Pamisus,  the  Onochonus, 
the  Enipeus,  and  the  Apidanns.   The  Painisus  joins  the 
Peneus  to  the  east  of  Tricca,  end  is  probably  the  modem 
Fanari.  The  Enipeus,  rising  in  Mount  Othrys,  flowed  from 
the  sooth-wcit  of  nithiotis  and  fell  into  the  Apidanus.  It 
is  now  called  the  river  of  Goura.  The  Apidanus  is  now  the 
\1acho  lani.    Herndotii-i  describes  it  as  one  of  the  lartrest 
livers  of  Acluiia.  but  still  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  the 
Per;ian  aniiv  \\\\\\  \vater. 

Tlie  second  n^reat  river  of  Thesealy  was  the  Spercheiu*, 
row  the  Hellnda.  It  flows  front  Tyraphrestui,  AOnnch  of 
Pindne.  and  afta  windinf  thraafh  a  long  nanow  vele 
between  the  vidgea  of  Othrya  and  (Eta,  it  Mis  into  the 
MaliacGulf.  Tt  wa.-;  much  celebrated  by  the  antient  poets, 
and  Homer  mentions  it  as  belonijin^'  to  the  territory  of 
Achilles  mund  the  Maliac  Gulf.  Its  bed  and  mouth  Have 
undcn^one  many  changes  from  the  dcposat  of  alluvial 
matter.    (Gull.  hinfr..  \y  240.) 

Roada  of  7%«»«a/v^ The  principal  road  wai  that  which 
led  from  Larissa  toThennopyla',  by  Phanahia,  Thanmaki^ 
and  Lainia.  From  the  same  point  another  road  branched 
off  to  Cninnon,  Pher»,  Demetrias,  and  aloni;  the  shores  of 
the  Pn?as;i'an  and  Maliac  bays,  torminatintj  likewise  at 
ThtTHiopylae.  From  Ij«riasa  a<rain  there  was  another  route 
by  the  valley  of  the  Peneus  its  far  as  Gomphi,  the  general 
dirpction  of  whicli  was  from  east  to  west,  FrODlvomphi 
It  crossed  the  chain  of  Pindua  by  the  Fkai  «f  CUnovoto 
Ambracia  and  NicopoUa. 

The  Uhutds  connected  withThesMly  are  verjr  few.  They 
consist  of  ft  proup  lyinir  off  the  Nuignesian  coa-st,  and 
stretching  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards  ^fount 
Athos  and  the  isle  of  Lemnos. 

The  plains  of  Thessaly,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Bocotia,  were  amonest  the  most  fertile  and  productive  of 
Greece  in  wine,  oil,  and  giain,  but  more  especially  in 
£raiti,  of  which  it  exported  a  eonrideiable  quantity.  The 
Theseahans  consequently  became  very  rich,  and  luxurious 
In  their  mode  of  hfe  (Athen.,  xii.  62A)  -  and  so  notorious 
^•ere  they  for  If,  that  they  were  charged  with  bavins:  en- 
coumced  the  Persians  to  invade  Greece,  with  a  view  of 
rivallinjj  ihem  in  sensuality  and  extravagance.  Thessaly 
wait  also  famous  for  its  cavalrjr,  the  best  in  Gieaee:  its 
ididni  nppKcd  abondMiee  of  fiMge  te  hmL 


The  lands  of  Thessaly  were  not  cultivated  by  the  The»» 
saUaus  them»elve«,  but  by  a  subject  population,  the  Pc- 
neatsB.  The  account  jjiven  of  them  is,  that  they  were  tbe 
descendants  of  the  /i£olian  Boeotiaaa,  who  did  not  ^mignrta 
when  their  country  w  aj>  conquend  bf  tiw  Hm— BftM,  hut 
•urreaderad  th«inaeivea  to  the  oonquerora  on  eonditMi 
that  they  should  renain  in  the  country  and  cultiTste  the 
land  for  the  new  owners  of  the  soil,  p;i>iji^:,  by -.vay  rrnt, 
a  portion  of  its  produce.  Muny  ol  liicin  '.m  ir  ik  ti>  i  than 
their  lord*.  Aiheneeus,  vi.,  p.  2G4.)  Tluy  »  !netimea 
accompanied  their  masters  to  battle,  and  fought  on  horse- 
back as  their  knights  or  va&sals.  Tbev  form^  a  consider- 
able portion  of  tiie  population,  and  nequently  attea^ited 
to  emancipate  tbeneMTes. 

HUtory  qf  Thessaly. — ^The  earUest  information  about 
the  history  of  Thessaly  is  given  by  Homer  {Iliad,  li.  710), 
who  dcst  ribes  the  country  as  divided  into  seveml  inde- 
{>endent  principRlities  and  kingdoms,  and  enumerates  tlie 
chieft!  to  whom  they  w  ere  subject  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war.   This  arrangement  however  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance, and  a  new  constitution,  dating  probably  uon  fliat 
epoch,  was  adopted,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  different  states.  They  agreed  to  unite  in 
one  confederate  body,  under  a  president  or  TaE^us,  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  confederacy.    Strabo  (ix.  429  in- 
fonns  us  that  this  confederacy  wa*  the  moat  considerable 
as  well  as  tlie  moat  antient  society  of  the  kind  established 
in  Greece.   Whether  it  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  Ami^iiojgroBie  bod^  oannot  be  dateiaiincd  with  cer* 
tainty,  but  it  ia  dawmBy  of  renaA  that  the  majority  of 
tlie  Aniphicfyonic  states  were  rither  Thesi>alian  or  in 
some  way  connected  with  Tbesnaiy.    it  does  not  bowcver 
seem  that  thi.s  confederation  was  productive  of  any  great 
b«netit  to  the  country;  for,  except  durinjf  a  very  short 
period,  under  Jason  of  Phera*,  Thessaly  never  assumed 
that  nuk  among  the  states  ol  Gxeece  to' which  it  waa  bgr 
its  poaitioB  and  extaDt  entitled.  Many  of  tiw  eitiea  aHtw- 
over  were  from  time  to  time  in  the  power  of  usurpers,  or 
under  the  sway  of  powerAil  fiuniliei,  so  that  the  nation  had 
no  means  of  acting  as  a  body.    One  renirii  kai  l-  i  is'niKf 
of  tiu*  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  Persiiui  war,  when  the 
Thessalian  house  of  the  Aleuadif,  the  princes  of  Larissa 
(Herodotus,  vii.  6,  tadls  them  kings  of  ThessalyX  cither 
because  they  thought  their  power  insecure,  or  with  a  view 
to  increaae  it  by  becoming  vawals  of  the  Penian  kiiuk  in- 
vited Xerxes  to  the  conquest  of  Greece.  Iliat  the  Tlu«- 
salian  nation  wa.**  in  general  t  ji]i;)m  ('.  to  their  nchemes 
appeals  from  the  tkct  that  Uie  liiessalians  applied  to  the 
otiier  states  of  Greece  for  assistance  against  Xerxes,  and 
wished  them,  in  conjunction  with  themselves,  to  oppose 
him  at  the  Pass  of  Tempe.  The  confederate  Greeks  did 
not  think  it  expedient  to  do  tfaia»  beliefing  it  impoiible 
to  make  an^  eifeehnl  leriatance  to  the  ncith  of  Thermo- 
pylae;  and  the  ThessaHan.s,  bein^  left  to  their  nivn  re- 
sources, subiuitled  to  the  invaders,  to  whom  they  proved 
active  and  zealous  aHics.    A  few  years  before  thu  they 
had  sustained  a  severe  det'«at  from  the  Phocians,  whicn 
aggravated  the  rancour  of  an  old  enmity.   The  Thessa- 
liaos,  who  were  eager  to  take  vengeance  for  this  defeat, 
availed  themselves  of  their  influence  with  Xerxes  to  direct 
his  march  through  Phocia,  and  to  stimulate  his  iUry  against 
the  inhabitants  (bjc.  460).    After  the  Persian  invasion, 
the  Greek  hirforians  take  little  notice  of  the  afiairs  of 
Thessaly,  except  on  the  occasion  of  the  expedition  under- 
taken by  the  Athenians  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating 
Orestes,  son  of  Echecratidaa,  a  kintc  of  Thessaly,  »«  T}ni- 
qrdides  (i.  Ill) calls  hia,wli» had  been  banished  i  j'uu'i  liis 
eountrjr.  The  Atbawian  faaml  Myrooidaa  maiehed  on 
that  oeeuion  ai  flir  asPlttnalaa ;  hut  he  was  checked  in 
his  proirress  by  the  Thewalians,  who  were  suprrior  in  ca- 
valry ;  and  he  was  forced  to  retire,  wit.io  it  Imving  accom- 
plished the  objects  ijl  !;is  expedition.    In  llu  I'l  a  ponnesian 
war  tlie  Theasaiiane  did  not  ?ui  a  nation  take  any  part, 
though  several  of      towns  were  in  favour  of  the  Athe- 
nians, b(rtween  whom  nd  the  IheMliew  thate  waa  an  old 
allianee.  It  wonU  seam  moieover  that  tha  Mm  of  llw 
nation  was  in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  for  Brasidas,  the 
Spartan  general,  wan  oblifl;ed  to  march  through  Thessaly 
(B.C.  424)  with  secrecy  and  dispatch  when  traveraiug  that 
country  on  his  march'towards  Thrace.   (Thucyd.,  iv.  78.) 
Not  long  afterwards,  some  troops  which  were  sent  out 
by  the  £aaadmoaiaea  to  ininlKoe  their  araqr  in  that 
quartM^  mn  m  vifDmialjr  ajpewil  hf  Ibun 
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that  they  wore  compelled  to  return  home  vnthout  having: 
reached  their  destination.  In  b.c.  394  the  Ttiesiinlians 
were  in  league  with  the  Boeotians  and  their  allies,  who 
had  formed  a  hostile  confederacy  against  Sparta.  The 
^utam  thought  it  ncecMiy  to  recal  from  Asa  their  gnat 
dmaaadet  Agesilaiu,  and  on  hia  way  home  he  had  to 
march  through  Theaaaly.  The  Theasaliaoa,  with  their 
cavalry,  endeavoured  to  haran  and  obstruct  him  on  his 
march.  His  skitful  manoeuvres  however  thwarted  their 
detqgns,  and  Apesilaiis  pained  considerable  credit  by  de- 
feating on  their  own  ground,  with  horsemen  of  his  own 
training,  the  most  rvnowned  cavalry  of  Greece.  But  while 
Sparta  was  struggling  against  \M  coditkm  of  which 
Xbebet  tias  the  liead,  T&eattlj  umuaing  a  mw  po- 
■ition  among  the  states  of  Orecec.  To  expTiin  this  we 
must  observe,  that  thmurh  a  kind  of  political  and  national 
unity  was  nominally  acknowledged  among  the  stalts  of 
The<isaly,  still  the  country  had  very  seldom  been  united 
under  one  government.  A  few  great  families,  such  as  the 
ScojMuInanid  the  AleuadiLs  were  sometimes  able  to  extend 
their  iafluence  even  beyond  the  citiea  of  Larisaa,  Ciannon, 
and  Pkanahifl,  about  which  thur  ponearions  lay.  Occa- 
sionally one  of  them  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Tag\is ; 
but  their  power  was  always  liable  to  be  overthrown,  even 
in  their  own  cities.  Towards  the  close  and  at1cr  the  end 
of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  most  of  the  cities  acknow- 
ledged the  ascendency  of  Pharsalus  or  PhersB,  the  latter  of 
which  was,  about  b.c.  41X1,  under  the  dominion  of  Lyco- 
phron.  Tliis  prince  endeavoured  to  extend  his  power  over 
all  TheeMljr;  and  Xenopfaon  (Heiten,,  is.  4)  mentions  a 
victory  whfeh  he  gained  over  the  Thessalians  of  Larissa 
as  one  of  the  events  which  happened  in  the  year  of  the 
fall  of  Athens  (b.c.  404) ;  but  he  does  not  state  wtiat  were 
the  results  of  it.  Ten  years  arterwards  Lycophron  was 
still  engased  in  a  contest  with  Lanssa,  then  subject  to 
MadiM,  who  was  probably  one  of  the  Aleuadse.  Lyco- 
phron was  supported  bjr  Sparta,  and  Medios  hf  the  BoBotian 
confederacy,  by  the  aan«ta»e«  raedved  from  which  he  was 
enabled  to  make  himself  master  of  Phanaluit  then  occu- 
pied by  a  Tjicpdsmonian  garrison. 

The  siK  :  :  ^  of  At'csilaus  on  his  return  from  Asia  pro- 
duced some  chanc;e  in  the  affairs  of  Thessaly,  for  Pharsalus 
soon  recovered  it*  independence,  and  rose  to  such  eminence 
as  to  become  a  rival  of  Pherae.  It  did  not  however  con- 
tinue, as  of  Ml  under  the  power  of  the  Scopadas :  it  was 
divided  between  contending  factions,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  agreed  to  place  themselves  under  the  power  of 
a  person  named  Polvdamas,  whose  character  and  virtue 
had  ^^uned  the  confiaenceof  all  parties.  (Tliirlwall,  JJist. 
of  Grpprfy  vol.  v.,  p.  5(j. )  Polydamas  was  accordingly  en- 
trusted witli  the  citadel  and  the  adminiitratioD  the 
revenues  of  the  cily»  a  trait  wlueh  he  dieehaigwl  with  the 
ttriekeat  intefpi^. 

At  Pbem  the  mnnme  power  pawed  into  the  hands  of 
/ason,  who  was  prtmably  tne  son  of  Lycophron,  and  cer- 
tainly the  inheritor  of  his  ambitious  view^,  which  however 
he  enlarged  into  more  comprehensive  schemes,  and,  with 
superior  energy  and  talents,  possessed  greater  means  of 
realizing.  He  kept  a  standing  army  of  GOOO  mercenaries, 
all  picked  men;  and,  notwithstanding  the  opoMition  of 
Pharsaluii  he  compelled  most  of  the  principal^eflnlian 
citiw  to  mter  into  alliance  with  him :  moreover,  his  sway 
wae  acknowledcted  by  severe]  of  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
The  leading  statrs  f  Greece  were  wasting  their  strenefth 
in  a  protracted  warfare,  and  whichever  way  he  turned  his 
eyes  he  perceived,  or  imagined  that  he  perceived,  facilities 
for  gaining  the  objects  of  his  ambition,  namely,  the  su- 
piomaey  of  Greece,  and  tha  overthrow  erf"  the  Penkn  em- 
pire in  the  Seat;  the  aana  acihemes  in  Owt  aa  were  sub- 
sequently exaeotcd  \tf  Alexander,  king  of  Maoedon.  The 
first  objects  which  he  had  to  >?ain  were  the  title  of  Tagus, 
and  the  union  of  Thessaly  under  his  authority.  To  accom- 
plish the  l.vtu  i  j  iYiject  it  was  necessary  to  gain  by  per- 
suasion, or  ovei^wer  by  force,  Polydamas,  the  governor 
of  Phart^lus.  Jason  adopted  the  former  method,  and, 
after  a  frank  statement  of  his  views,  prevailed  apon  Poly- 
damas to  second  them.  A  compact  waa  then  made  be- 
tween them ;  and  Polydamas  exerted  his  influence  so  suc- 
eeaifollv  in  Jason's  behalf,  that  the  Pharsalians  were 
induced  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him,  and  to  join  in 
a  general  pacification,  which  immediately  followed.  Not 
long  aiterwards  .lasoti  was  cither  elected  Tagus,  or  assumed 
the  title,  without  any  oppoutioOf  and,  by  hia  inflTmwre  and 


talents,  several  important  cities  were  induced  to  join  thf 
confedemcy.  He  then  fi\t  I  the  contingents  of  infantn" 
and  cavaliy  to  be  furalshed  by  the  different  states,  and 
raised  them  to  a  jpeater  amonnt  than  they  had  ever  been 
before.  The  army  which  he  could  biing  into  the  field 
eonaiflted  of  8000  oivalry  and  more  Ann  flMlOO  he*vy> 
armed  infantry ;  and  his  light  troops,  as  Xenophon  (Hellm., 
vi.  1,  6}  observes,  were  enough  to  oppose  the  world.  For 
till  ir  maintenance  he  revived  the  triliute  which  had  beei: 
imposed  on  tlie  subject  tribes  of  the  Theisaiians  byScup«» 
one  of  his  predecessors.  The  extensive  coasts  of  Theaulr, 
its  forests  of  excellent  ship-timber,  and  hia  lam  revenno, 
also  enabled  liioi  to  raise  a  consideralde  flen*  wfaldl  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  manning  from  the  Peneet»,  ev  aaitjcet 
populat^)n  of  the  country.  His  resources  in  fiict  were  in 
every  respect  so  great,  tliat  Thessaly  seemed  destined, 
uader  him,  to  become  both  by  sea  and  land  thc^  leading 
p^wer  of  Greece,  and  even  his  projected  conquest  of  Pcr- 
h\K  no  longer  impracticable.  But  these  schemeii  were  too 
vast  for  the  ordinary  duration  of  a  human  life,  though  be 
kept  them  cooatantly  in  view,  and  made  all  hia  actiow 
■noaeirvient  to  fhem.  An  inatanee  of  this  occurs  in  lus 
conduct  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  in  whit  h  thf-  Thebans 
defeated  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  then  invited  him  to 
join  them  in  ov< Tjiu  >  i  ji  ur  J  i  edsemon.  Ja&on  joined 
them  with  his  forces,  but  he  did  not  comply  with  their 
request.  His  policy  was  to  keep  an  even  balance  betwe^ 
the  two  states,  so  as  to  ensure  the  dependence  of  both  ob 
himself,  and  therefore,  instead  of  amiildlating  the  power 
of  Sparta,  be  offered  hia  aervioes  as  a  mediaUnr  betweer. 
the  contending  states,  and  obtained  a  truce  for  the  Lai-e- 
dterooniaas,  under  favour  of  which  the  remnant  of  their 
forces  decamped  by  night  (  B.C.  371j.  In  the  foUowine 
year  .Jason's  career  was  terminated.  He  had  made  prt  - 
parations  for  an  expedition  to  the  south  of  Greece,  and 
had  ordered  a  levy  of  troops,  declaring  at  the  warn  time 
his  intention  of  wiMyK,,^  to  Delphi  and  pnoding  over 
the  Pythian  gamee:  hut  before  ^  time  came  he  was 
assassinated  by  seven  young  men ;  and  the  bcnic  irs  v\hi(li 
were  paid  in  many  of*^  the  Grecian  cities  ti  Uu  a-ssassiRs. 
showed  the  ni  tnu  -shich  his  ambition  ha^i  .  \  kited.  On 
the  death  of  Jason,  Thessaly  relapsed  into  its  former  insig- 
nificance, though  hisdynaal^  survived  him,  and  two  of  lus 
brothers,  Polydorus  and  Polyphron,  for  a  shoct  time  abared 
his  authority  between  them.  Polydorus  waa  soon  aama- 
sinated,  and  Polyphron  became  sole  Tagus.  By  his  ad> 
ministration  the  omce  was  changed  into  a  tyianny,  and  he 
put  to  death  Polydamas  and  eight  other  pnnciiial  citixen* 
of  Pharsalus.  Alter  a  reign  of  one  yew,  lie  was  murdered 
by  Ills  nephew  Alexander,  who  thus  gained  the  govern- 
ment, in  wliich  he  became  infamous  for  his  cruelty.  The 
atrocities  which  he  committed  filled  all  his  subjects  with 
terror,  but  especially  the  antient  iiuniUe^  who  ware  likely 
to  be  the  objects  of  his  jealousy.  The  Aleaadm  of  Lariaaa 
accordingly  applied  to  Alexander,  the  then  king  of  Mace- 
don,  who,  on  being  thus  iuviled  by  the  Thessaliaiis,  com- 
plied witli  their  request.  He  defeated  the  tyrant,  and 
took  possession  of  Larissa  and  its  citadel,  and  afterwards  of 
Crannon,  and  garrisoned  both  with  his  troops.  The  aSail* 
of  hia  own  luogdom  however  obliced  tum  to  withdiow 
from  Thcawly,  and  the  Themaliaaa.  Beia^  thna  expoiwd  to 
the  vengeance  of  Alexander,  solicited  aid  (b.c.  36B~:  frc  i:: 
the  Thebans,  who  accordingly  sent  Pelopidas  to  assi^^t  tht  m. 
The  tyrant  granted  him  an  interview,  which  ended  in  Pelo- 
idatt  feelthng  the  affairs  of  the  country  on  an  appiarentiy 
rm  footing.  Hut  the  order  which  he  had  estabhuicd  was 
soon  deranged  by  the  conduct  of  Alexander;  and  ^ht 
Thebaris,  on  being  applied  to  again,  sent  out  Pelopidaa, 
with  hia  fiiend  lameima,  hoi  atmdtv  in  the  character  ot 
ambaamdon,  and  without  troona.  Tney  imprudently  put 
themselves  into  the  power  of  trie  tyrant,  who  threw  them 
intopri.M3n.  To  rescue  them  and  avenge  the  insult,  'nu  bc* 
sent  out  an  army,  which  however  was  reduced  to  such  a 
strait  by  his  cavalry,  tliat  it  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
but  for  the  interference  of  Epaminondas,  who  accompanied 
it,  though  not  as  general,  it  would  have  been  dartro]f«L 

In  the  following  year  (b.c.  967)  an  arm^  was  again  a«nt 
out  under  Epaminondas,  through  fearot  whom  the  pri- 
soners were  released.  Subsequently  Alexander  renewed 
his  attacks  on  the  liberty  of  the  Thes^lian  cities,  and 
greatly  extended  biii  dominion  in  the  tnbutar}'  districts. 
The  lliessalians  again  appealed  to  the  Tliebans,  and  Pelo- 
pidas waa  aent  out  to  aid  them  (&c.  361),  who  foU  w  hia 
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lint  battle,  in  which  howdrerAIcfxander  was  defeated.  The  i 
c«inpai^  ended  in  the  ^jrrant  being  oblieed  to  reasn  his  ' 
cunquesta,  withdraw  his  boopd  from  Phthiotis  and  IVIag-  j 
nf.-'iii,  and  enter  into  alliance  witliThebcis.  Still  Alexander  I 
did  not  cease  to  be  an  object  of  hatred  and  dread  to  iiissub-  ' 
je(  ts  and  forcif^ners,  by  his  cruelties  and  piracies,  and  at  , 
ast  his  wife  Thebc  conspired  with  her  thme  half-brothers 
toinimler  him.  (^B.c.3S90  Tiiey  effected  their  purpose,  and 
one  of  them,  Unnbomtii,  under  the  diiectkm  uid  with  the 
sanction  of  Theoe,  aasumed  the  govemment.    Bnt  hb 
reicn  ladled  a  very  short  time  :  for  towards  the  end  of  B.C. 
353,  we  find.Lycophron,  aaotlier  of  the  brothers,  at  the 
head  of  affairs.    Tne  new  dynasty  howes  er  >»eein.s  to  have 
been  as  unpopular  with  the Thes»aliana  n.s  the  (^Id  one,  and 
accordingly,  with  the  Aleuadae  at  their  head,  they  applied 
to  PlnUj[t.  king  of  Macedon.  and  requested  bi»  auistaooe. 
Ljreophron  applied  to  his  allies,  the^hocians,  the  antient 
cnenues  of  the  Theasalians,  at  that  time  under  the  com- 
mand of  Onomarchiis.  Philip  invaded  Thessaly,  and,  after 
caininc^  some  success,  was  obiitred  to  retire  ;  but  ho  shortly 
ai\erwards  returned  at  the  head  of  a  larije  army,  and  made 
himself  ms-stcr  of  the  whole  country,  Lvtrophron  withdraw- 
ing into  Phocis.     Philip  wished 'to  be  considered  as  a 
libentor;  and  accordingly  he  r«j&tored  popular  govem- 
iMnt  at  Phene  (Diodorus,  xvi.  38j|.  tlioudi  be  kept  pouea> 
don  of  its  port  Paga»^,  and  tramsoned  nfasnemi  with  his 
awn  troop.s.    The  important  services  which  he  thus  ren- 
dered to  the  Thesbaliaiis  M.'cured  their  attachment  to  his 
interests,  and,  in  atldition  to  this,  afforded  him  the  oppor^ 
tunit^  of  gaining  a  strong  foutiug  iu  the  coimtry,  of  which 
he  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself.    It  would  appear  however 
vThiriwaU,  Hitt.  <^  Grteeet  vol.  vi.,  n.  12)  that  about  sue. 
844,  ntiier  the  tyrants  of  P1ier«  or  their  party  there  had 
regained  their  ascendency,  and  Philip  was  ajiaiti  invited 
to  dislodj^c  Ihcra.    This  he  ettVeted  with  tik>e,  and  then 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  make  Thes&aly  en- 
tirely subservient  to  his  interests,  and  in  fact  to  reuuer  it 
virtually  a  province  of  Macedonia.    After  expelling  the 
dynastj^  of  tiie  tyrants,  he  guhaoned  the  citadel  of  Puers 
with  his  own  troop«,  to  prevent*  as  he  gave  it  out,  any 
chance  of  their  restoration  to  power.  He  also  strengthened 
nw  own  authority  by  cffechng  what  was  professedU'  a 
return  to  the  antient  order  of  thini;s  in  Tliessaly.  This 
was  the  revival  of  the  tetradarchies  as  political  di\i»ion!i 
of  the  country,  for  though  this  antient  division  into  four 
distiicte  atill  subs^isted,  it  had  long  been  rather  a  geogra- 
phical TOM  a  political  arrangement.   At  the  heaa  of  the 
vm  fOTanunents  he  placed  bia  devoted  adherents,  the 
chiefN  of  flie  Alettad  p«rty.  eo      they  were  in' reality  his 
vireroj-s  or  deputies.   Tne  result  is  described  by  Denios- 
thencs  {Olynth.,  j.  23)  as  amounting  to  a  total  subjection 
of  the  land  to  Phiiip,  whom  it  su ;       l  with  excellent  and 
numerous  troops ;  oesides  whicli,  !  i  not  only  received  the 
harbour  duties  and  custom.s  of  tin  i mtiy,  but  also  appro- 
priated to  himself  the  tribute  which  had  dwaya  been  paid 
to  lAiiaea      her  subject  Perrtaabian  cantons.  (Strabo, 
ix.,  p.  440.)   On  his  death  the  states  of  Thessaly  passed  a 
decree  confirming  to  his  son  Alexander  the  supreme  sta- 
tion which  Philip  had  held  in  their  councils,  and  also 
Mgnified  their  intention  of  supporting  liis  claim  to  the 
title  of  commaiuler-in-clnef  of  the  whole  Grecian  con- 
federacy.   Immediately  after  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.c. 
32:)),  a  confederacy  was  formed  agviist  the  Macedonians 
by  the  Athenians  and  other  states  of  Greece,  which  the 
Tncssalians  were  induced  to  join.   Antipater,  the  viceroy 
of  Macedonia,  wa.";  iiT.rMp  to  raise  in  army  sufficiently 
lartjc  to  cope  with  Un  i  .  nfederacy,  and  after  a  battle,  in 
which  some  Thessalj an,   ieseiled  nim  and  cau-ned  his  de- 
feat, he  retired  to  L&mia,  a  town  of  Thes&alv,  where  he 
WM  besieged  for  some  time      Leoithenes,  the  Athenian 
general.  The  sie|[e  waa  however  niaad  bjr  Leonnatus,  ao 
eminent  Macedonian  general,  and  some  additional  rein* 
I'lrcement  under  Crafenis  enabled  him  to  brin^-  to  a  siic- 
cchsful  issue  what  was  called  the  Latniaii  war,  in  wliich 
the  Thesaalians  took  a  very  prominent  part,  and  which 
neajHv  proved  fatal  to  the  Macedonian  influence  not  only 
in  Tnessaly,  but  over  the  whole  continent  of  Greece. 
IheiKaly  was  thus  presaged  to  the  Macedonian  crown  till 
the  ;ei^n  of  Philip,  son  O^  Demetrius,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Cynoacephals 
fB.c.  197).    AH  Thessaly  was  then  dectared  free  (Liv., 
xxxiii.        by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate  and  neople, 
but  from  that  time  it  may  be  considered  as  unaer  the 

P.  a.  No.  mas 


dominion  of  Rome,  though  its  poawMion  was  disputed  by 
Antiochus  (Uv.,  xxxvi.  9),  ana  again  by  Perseus,  son  o( 
Philip,  between  whom  and  the  Komans  it  was  the  arena 
of  more  than  one  conflict.  It  was  already  aRon:iui  j  ro- 
vince  when  the  fate  of  the  empire  of  the  universe  was 
decided  bv  the  battle  between  Fompqr  and  OMar  on  the 
plains  of  .Pharaalus. 


The  slave-merchants  of  Greece  were  generally  The*sar- 
naas.  (Ariatophanes,  PbOm,  517.1    lAeii    '   '  ' 
market  was  Paigasse,  the  port  of  Fherv. 


sir  chief  slave* 


(Clarke,  Dodwell,  and  Gell's  Travels;  Leake's  Travel* 
in  Northern  Greece ;  T\nt\va\],  HUtory  qf  Greece  ;  Crac 
mer,  Antient  Greece,  vol.  iii.,  p.  343;  Wachmuth, .flirfls- 
ruMche  AUerthunukunde,  vol.  i.,  p.  (&.) 

THETFORD,  a  small  parliamentary  borough,  partly  in 
the  hundred  of  Qrimshoe,  in  the  county  of  Noilialk,  partly 
in  Laekfoid  hundred,  in  the  county  of  SufToHc,  88  ndlea 
from  London  by  the  Norwich  mail-road  through  Wood- 
ford, Epping,  Bishop  Stortford,  Newmarket,  and  Bury  St. 
Edmunds;  and  30  miles  fmm  Norwich  by  .Utleburgh.  It 
has  been  confidently  asserted  that  Thetfo.'d  existed  in  the 
lime  of  the  Romans,  or  even  antecedent  to  tlu  ir  arrival ; 
but  it  caoaot  be  identified  with  any  of  their  towns  that 
have  been  mentioned  in  antient  records.  Plot  axid  Bbme* 
field  attempted  to  fix  here  theSitomaguaof  the '  Antonino 
Itinezary ;'  others  have  proposed  to  fix  here  the  Teiani  of  the 
'  Itinerary,'  hut  without  any  solid  ground  for  their  opinion. 
The  Ikeneld  or  Icknield  Street  or  Way,  atiU  a  road  called 
the  Peddar  or  leddar  Way,  crosssed  ifie  Little  Ouse  above 
Thetford,  but  not  very  nc&r  it.  Blomefield  describes  some 
traces  of  fortifications  as  existing  in  his  time,  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  th^  were  Roman.  Some  coins  (tf  the  eadier 
emperors,  fhim  Oawfius  to  Antonittua  Fiua,  have  been 
found.    Under  the  Eait  Anf^les  it  was  a  place  of  im- 

Kortance :  a  synod  w  as  held  here  A.D.  069.  When  the 
lanes  invaded  England  in  the  rei^^n  of  Etlielrcd  I.,  they 
iixed  their  head-quarten>,  a.d.  870,  at  Thetford  (called  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Theodford,  Theotford,  and  Theot- 
forda ;  and  by  otiier  old  writers  Tedford  and  Thedford), 
which  they  sacked :  and  it  is  likely  that  the  battle  in 
which  they  defeated  Edmund,  king  of  the  JBaat  Angka,  waa 
fought  not  far  off.  There  appean  to  have  been  an  abbey 
near  the  town  at  an  early  period,  for  king  Edred,  th.  p-nncl- 
son  of  Alfred  the  Great  (ad.  {lo'ii,  'ordered  a  great 
slaughter  to  be  made  in  the  town  of  ITieotforda,  m  revenge 
of  the  abbot,  whom  they  had  formerly  ulam.*  (Saxon 
Chronicle ;  Florence  of  Worcester.)  In  the  reign  of 
Elbelred  II.  the  town  waa  burnt  hV  the  Danes  (a.d.  IQM) 
under  Sweyne,  but  on  tiiev  refami  to  their  ships  they  were 
inferceptea  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  under  Ulfkytel.-and  did 
not  make  good  their  retreat  without  scriou-s  loss.  They 
burned  the  town  again  a.d.  1010.  la  a.u.  1075  the  bish- 
opric of  the  East  Angles  was  transferred  from  rsorth  Elm- 
ham  to  Thetford,  but  remained  there  not  tw  enty  years, 
being  tnuoalerred  (a.d.  1094^  to  Norwich.  At  this  time 
Thenmrd  waa  a  town  of  eonudaiable  aze  and  importance ; 
it  was  a  burgh  with  944  buigesaea  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey 
there  were  only  720  burgesses,  224  houses  being  unin- 
habited. It  gave  name  to  the  hundred  in  which  it  stood. 
After  the  removal  oi  the  bishopric  to  Norwich,  or  perhaps 
before,  a  Cluniac  priory  was  founded  here,  the  revenues  of 
which  at  the  dissolution  were  418/.  6e.  3d.  gross,  or 
312/.  14«.  4%d.  clear.  There  waa  alao  *  houae  of  canons, 
which  was  afterwards  a  nunneiy,  a  Donnnican  friary,  and 


several  smaller  religious 


-  or  hospitals.   Thetford  w  as 


the  scat  of  one  of  the  suiLai,-an  bi.dioprics  established  by 
Henry  VIIl.  There  have  been  as  many  astwantychiueliea.; 
thirteen  ore  mentioned  in  Domesday.  . 

The  borough  of  Thetford,  according  to  the  Population 
Retums  for  £831,  compidienda  three  paiiibea,  with  an 
aren  of 8370  aerea,  and  a  population  of  dWL  The  parishea 
of  St.  Cuthbert  and  St.  Mary  are  very  much  inter- 
mingled, and  are  partly  in  Sufiblk  and  partly  in  Norfolk: 
the  whole  of  the  other  parish  (St.  Peter)  is  in  Norfolk. 
The  town  is  chiefly  on  tne  north-east  or  Norfolk  bank 
of  the  Little  Ouse;  a  smaller  part  is  on  the  opposite 
or  Suffolk  bank.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  is 
neither  paved,  watched,  nor  'Ughtal,  but  has  a  neat 
and  clean  uipearanee.  It  has  no  mannfiutttce^  but  there 
i.s  a  good  deal  of  malting,  and  the  trade  of  the  placa 
is  favoured  by  the  river  being  na\  igable  up  to  the  towiL 
by  means  of  which  an  export  of  agncultiural  produce  and 
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an  import  o(  co&l  are  carried  on.  St.  Peter's  church  con- 
•kta  or  anave  witii  two  oialeat  ofaaoMi.  and  tower ;  the  last 
ftbi^  AJ».  17B8.  llie  fttrtMBt  part  if  DnRtddefly  of  flint, 
whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  'the  black  church.' 
8t.  Cuthberi's  church  is  of  ordin«'y  structure :  it  has  an 
embattled  tower.  Both  these  chuiches  are  in  Norfolk.  St. 
Mary's  is  on  tJie  Suii'olk  side  of  the  river,  and  is  meanly 
bniit.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Wealeyans,  Inde- 
Modenta*  aod  Quakers ;  and  a  Homan  CathoUc  chapel. 
OoiuddeialiloTanains  of  the  Cluniac  prioiy,  especially  the 
antient  nteway,  still  exist  on  the  nortb-weat  aida  <Mf  the 
town.  There  are  also  some  oonddenMa  rnonm  of  the 
nunnery,  comprehendinir  the  chapel  and  the  ruins  of  some 
other  pru-t.'i.  at  what  ia  called  The t ford-place  Farm,  on  the 
SutTolk  side  of  the  river,  south  of  the  town;  and  some 
relics  of  other  reltpoua  structures  of  tlie  middle  ages.  The 
gnunniaricluwl  ia  an  aatfeal  building. 

Tbe  borancb,  as  wo  havo  loeiii  ia  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Edwaid  the  Oonfeawr;  nnder  ^e  Municipal  Reform  Aet 
it  ha.<t  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  but  is  not  to 
have  a  commission  of  the  peace,  except  on  petition  and 

Sint.  It  first  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the  time  of 
ward  VI.,  and  still  returns  two  :  the  boTOQ^  limits 
were  not  altered  by  the  Boundan- Act.  Thenwon  150 
iroten  in  1835-6,  and  160  in  183940. 

The  livings  of  St  Mary  and  St.  Peter  are  rectories,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  83/.  and  68/.  respectively ;  that  of  St 
Cuthbert  is  a  perpetuid  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
50/. :  all  are  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Thetford,  and  the 
ajrhdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Nor%vich.  There  w?re  in  the 
borough  in  1833,  thiileen  day-schools,  with  from  357  to 
307  scholars,  namely,  123  bovs,  69  to  7il  girls,  and  165  chil- 
dren of  sex  not  stated ;  and  three  Sunday-sebooll»with  393 
scholars,  namefy*  IBO  bop  and  213  girla. 

(Blomefield'fe  Hhtory  of  Norfolk;  Maifb^a  IHttory 
The^'jrrl ;  Parliamrnf:!/-;;  ['apm.) 

THETIS,  Mr.  Sowerbv  s  name  for  a  pcnus  of  fossil 
shells,  said  to  re.semblc  Ahirtrn,  but  not  to  have  the  inter- 
nal ligament.  It  is  deiscribed  em  having  s«:veral  smali 
amimnialed  teeth,  but  no  lateral  teeth ;  so  that  it  in  s<^me 
degree  teeemblea  mUna  without  the  porterior  pUt^tion. 

THE'VENOT,  ICEIiCRISBDEC,  .la  said  tnr  all  his  bio- 
graphers to  have  died  at  the  asj*-  of  71  ;  ancf  as  hi.s  death 
happened  in  1G92,  this  places  hit  birth  in  the  year  )G21. 
An  I  111  \  111  the  printed  catalogue  of  Th>'vcnofs  library 
informs  us  that  he  was  uncle  oi  the  traveller  Jean  Th&- 
venot  but  beyond  this  we  know  nothing  of  his  family  or 
eircomstances.  It  is  probable  however,  from  the  respect- 
able niisions  to  whicn  he  was  appointed  at  an  early  age, 
ftom  thi  Urge  libnuy  he  collected,  and  from  hisoeing 
able  to  devote  himself  to  literary  ponoita  while  apparently 
in  the  receipt  of  no  peoHon,  tnl  Ui  frmflj  wai  ivealth y 

nnd  well  conm-cted. 

It  is  htated  that  in  his  youth  he  visited  several  countries 
of  Europe,  but  the  cartie&t  incidents  of  hii  life  concerning 
«4uch  we  have  positive  and  authentic  accounts  are  those 
mentioned  in  the  brief  autobiognphical  sketch  piefixed  to 
tiu  printed  eatalojnie  of  bis  libnuy.  Be  telb  ue  Out  on  his 
return  from  travellinp  in  K^Tr,  he  waii  nominated  resident 
at  Genoa,  but  that  ttie  troubles  of  the  Fronde  interferinj: 
to  prevent  his  takinsr  i)iJssesbion  of  the  post,  he  continued 
to  follow  the  court  till  165*2.  He  was  tnen  mtnt  to  Home, 
where  he  matina^  nearly  three  years ;  and  being  there 
at  the  commencement  of  the  conclave  which  elected 
AJemnder  VII.,  ^e  Tay%\  insbuetions  respecting  the  part 
France  intended  to  take  on  that  occasion  were  addressed 
to  him  till  the  time  of  M.  de  Lionne's  arrival.  Th^venot 
alludes  in  mysteriovis  phra-se  to  a  delicate  and  dangerous 
commission  with  which  he  was  intrusted  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  conclave,  which  he  says  he  discharged  to  the 
perfect  satisCactioo  of  Mazaiiiy  and  the  other  miniatera. 
He  attended  Maiarin  dmbg  tile  eamnaign  in  naadera, 
1605, 

On  fail  rebm  to  l^un,  Th#Tenot  devoted  Inmielf  en- 
tirely to  study.  Frenicle,  a  mathematician,  and  Stenon,  a 
naturalist,  resided  with  hun  ;  unci  in  the  house  adjoininsr  his 
own  he  entertained  a  jK'r-,.in  to  cuuduet  chemical  experi- 
ments. The  meetings  of  .scientific  men  which  bad  ovm 
held  in  the  hoiues  of  Pdre  Mersenne  and  Hontnort  were 
transferred  to  ThAvenot's  mansion.  Hie  exoenses  thus 
incurred  proved  too  heavy  for  his  neana,  and  ne  proposed 
to  Colbert  the  estabhshment  of  a  public  and  permanent 
iMWilrtion  of  acientiftc  men  under  the  patronage  of 


the  Vtt^.  Htm  Hfertton  accorded  with  the  miimtcri 
tncfination^  end  a  grnod  acadennr  wee  pMgected,  inf^gnded 
to  embtaee  every  branch  of  Knowledge.    Tlio  Idng^ 

library  was  to  be  the  place  of  meeting :  the  historians 
were  to  assemble  there  on  the  Mondays  and  Thursdays  u/ 
every  week;  the  amateurs  of  the  belles-lettres  on  the 
Tiief^ays  and  Fridays ;  the  mathematicians  and  natunl 
philosophers  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ;  and  ge- 
neral assemblies  of  all  the  three  classes  were  to  be  held  oe 
the  iirst  Thursday  of  every  month.  The  historical  dais 
was  allowed  to  orop,  it  being  feared  that  its  inquiries 
might  oeeadon  dangerous  diicoidons ;  the  Acad6aue  Fran 
false,  instituted  Vv  Tfii  helicu,  remonstrated  against  the 
foundation  of  anotlin  hlenu^  academy;  and  the  only  part 
of  Colbert's  plan  that  was  realised  w  aj»  the  '  Academie  de» 
Sciences,'  which  commenced  opeiatioos  in  the  month  ctf 
June,  1666.  Th^venot  did  not  beeome  a  nendier  of  the 
Academj  till  1689. 

Re  had  in  the  mean  time  however  been  <ffligentlf  pro* 
scenting  his  favourite  studies.  '  Each  of  our  company,* 
ho  .says.  '  ha<i  his  ta.sk  and  occupation :  mine  was  to  c-olitct 
and  publish  in  French  whatever  useful  arts  were  practised 
among  other  nations.  About  this  time  I  invented  an  air- 
level,  of  which  I  caused  the  description  to  be  printed,  and 
it  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  accoiate  that  bat 
yet  been  tried.  To  render  geognphr  more  perfect,  ^  col- 
lected and  published  three  large  volumes  of  a  collection 
of  voyages,  upon  which  I  had  been  working  for  some  time. 
I  hacf  the  honour  to  present  them  to  the  king,  who  ex.; 
mined  them  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and,  aAer  asking  a*?- 
veral  questions,  commanded  me  to  continue  the  work. 
M.  Colbert  informed  me  that  he  bad  his  majesty's  orders 
to  furnish  me  with  everything  necessary  to  carry  out  tke 
deogn.'  This  diatiibutioa  of  teaka  took  ptaee  about  10SI9, 
before  the  Academy  had  recdved  ita  definitive  eonilita- 
tion.  Ttie  first  volume  of  Thivenot's  Voyages  waa  pul^ 
li.^hed  at  Paris,  in  1662.  The  author's  preface  announces 
a  translation  of  the  Voya<res  and  Travels  publistlied 
Hakluyt  and  Purchas,  with  the  addition  of  some  Irans- 
htiOM  from  the  Oriental  languages.  The  second  voluoe 
ameued  in  1664:  the  preface  intimates  that  for  the  use 
fl?  the  ttomenxn  trading  companiea  timt  have  of  late  been 
formed  in  the  kinirdom,  he  has  added  an  acoount  of  the 
present  .state  of  the  Indies,  noting  the  principal  com- 
mercial establishments  and  places  of  resort  of  the  Dutch 
and  Portuguese;  a  report  from  one  of  the  factors  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  to  the  directors ;  and  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  the  provemor-general  of  the  East 
India  Company  of  France.  The  third  volume  was  pub- 
lished  in  1666,  and  the  iburth  in  1672.  In  the  preface  to 
the  fourth  volimie  Th^venot  iofbnns  the  reader  that  the 
constant  discoverv'  of  travels  which  had  escaped  his  re- 
search has  ohlipea  him  to  abandon  the  atleuipt  to  classify 
the  voyatres  inserted  in  his  collection,  so  that  all  relating 
to  one  quarter  of  tlie  world  should  appear  together.  These 
four  volumes  were  in  folio ;  and  during  tlie  ■mtainitfT  of 
hia  fife  Thivenot  published  in  the  same  form  a  nudiber 
of  sepente  aeoomtts  of  voyages,  which,  together  with  aomc 
left  half  printed  at  his  death,  were  bulky  enough  to  form  a 
fifth  volume.  The  edition  of  his  collection  printed  after  hu 
death  at  Paris,  in  lUtHJ,  prgfessci.  to  contain  all  these  mis- 
cellanea, but  a  conipiete  copy  is  rarely  to  be  met.  with. 
In  1683  Th6venot  published  a  small  book  in  12mo.,  en- 
titled '  Recueil  de  Voyages  dc  M.  Thivenot.'  It  contains 
'A  Disooume  on  the  Axt  of  Navigation,  with  some  I^btems 
which  may  supply  in  part  the  deficiencies  of  this  usefu* 
art.'  Among  these  problems  he  has  inserted  an  account 
of  the  level  above  alkulcd  to.  Ttic  same  volume  contains 
an  account  of  the  museum  of  Swamraerdam,  with  some 
memoirs  by  that  naturalist,  said  on  the  special  title-page 
to  be  '  Extracted,  together  with  the  travels  which  precede 
it  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  which  met  at  the 
bouae  of  M.  TbAvenot'  U  will  be  advieablc  to  conclude 
the  nanitive  of  ThCvenot^  fife  beftnc  attempting  to  pro- 
nounce j\>.dj^ent  on  the  merits  of  his  publications. 

(.'<ilbert  died  in  1G83, and  I-ouvois  succeeding;  to  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  buildings,  succeeded  likewise  to 
the  management  of  the  royal  libiaiy,  which  was  regarded 
as  belonging  to  that  mininer^  department  Louvois  au- 
poinled  fit  son,  afterwaida  known  aa  the  Abb6  Loavouh 
who  wai  then  only  nine  yean  of  age,  iibiarien.  tt  was 
necessary  to  find  a  deputy  for  so  juvenile  offirrr-  the 
AbbA  Var6s  was  first  appointed,  but  be  dying  in  Sepiem- 
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bcr,  16B4»  the  office  wu  conferred  upoa  TMmot,  on  the 
mdentendioc  that  neh  of  his  boob  m  mn  not  aliM4r 

in  the  rojral  librtry  were  to  be  purdmed  tor  it.  The  nu 

which  Colbert  had  manifested  at  the  outstt  of  his  ministerial 
career  for  the  aus^mentation  of  tlie  royal  collection  had 
abated  for  some  years  before  his  death  :  from  1G73  till  his 
death  no  important  acqmsutiona  had  been  made.  Thfivenot 
found  the  hbrar)  extremely  deficient  in  English,  German, 
•ad  Dutch  works,  and  he  obteiMd  pemiMiioa  to  make 
amn^enitBti  for  procurini;  from  thoae  eoontiica  their  his- 
tories, laws,  and  accourjt«  of  their  customs;  in  short, 
everything  calculated  to  convey  information  rearardin^ 
their  sjovemmentit  and  transactions.  The  iiKjuiry  afler 
Greek  and  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Levant,  begun  by  Colbert, 
was  eontinaed  bf  Louvois;  and  Thevenot,  by  that  mi|ii- 
ster^  direetioot,  prepared  and  transmitted  instructions  to 
Mean.  Girardin  aod  Oalland  and  tbe  Pin  Besnier  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  search.  Itwasalioathisauggeation  that 
a  native  of  China,  who  had  broug'ht  some  Chinese  books  to 
Home,  wa-H  induced  to  visit  Paris,  and  his  books  acquired 
for  the  king's  library.  On  the  death  of  Louvois  a  new 
.<irrans;cment  was  made  for  the  management  of  the  king's 
library,  and  about  the  same  time  Thevenot  resigned  or 
was  dismissed  from  his  appointment.  There  is  reason  to 
doobtwlMtberlMlMd  fitrtii«tftia(kdigiiM  lihn^  the 
historical  menoir  inffie  finl  irolmne  of  tti*  nrialed  «at>p 
iogue  of  the  kind's  libi^ry,  which  does  aanle  juittGa  to 
other  officials,  merely  notices  his  appointment  and  resigna- 
tion ;  and  the  notice  (if  his  life  found  in  his  own  writing 
am  on;  his  papers  al\er  his  death,  has  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  defensive  atltelWt  of  his  own  merits. 

XhAveoot  did  not  long  anrma  the  tenniaatioD  oC  his 
connection  with  the  kinj^Hbiwy:  he  died  «n  the  SKh  of 

Octofwr.  Ifi9'2 

Thevenot,  m  ud  iition  to  most  European  langua^^es,  was 
able  to  read  Hrbiew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Turkisli,  and  Persian. 
He  commenced  a  senes  of  observations  on  the  vaiialion 
of  the  magnetic  needle  in  1663,  and  prosecuted  Uiem  witli 
trreat  peiaeveraaoe  till  1681.  He  suggested,  in  1(}69,  the 
meeearemntof  aeveral  degreee  of  the  meridian  alonjr  the 
Gnir  of  Bothnia:  he  invented  hie  air  level  about  i660, 
and  reoommeiKled  its  adoption  to  facilitate  obsenrationa  of 
the  latitude  at  sea,  and  he  cndea\  onretl  t  discover  a  natural 
unit  of  linear  measurement  for  ail  natioiiti.  He  j)ossesscd 
tiowcver  rather  the  ta.ste  than  the  talent  for  strict  >eientifie 
observation  and  reasoning,  and  this  peculiarity  was  the  cause 
in  the  first  place  of  Iw  aude^  to  nwre  men  of  science  for 
hia  habitual  viritonh  and  «f  lua  eagsemess  to  collect  booka 
of  tmrels,  ininted  of  in  MB.,  aoeh  works  being  calculated  to 
crratify  a  mnid  which,  without  a  capacity  for  severe  labour, 
was  fond  of  iunmrinff  knowledge.  In  books  of  travels  he 
found  information  regarding  statistics,  history,  comineree, 
natural  history,  and  science  ;  and  he  could  relish  all  these 
branches  of  knowledge  and  appreciate  thdr  importance, 
thoogli  he  coaUnottadt  hiBiiditonMiter«nr«oe  of  them. 
He  undertook  to  pnbKsh  a  ijriteniatic  collection  of  voyages 
and  trarels,  as  the  task  best  suited  to  his  turn  of  mind ;  but 
even  this  required  more  continuous  etibrt  than  he  was  capa- 
ble of:  in  the  fourth  volume  the  systematic  arrangement  was 
abandoned,  and  only  some  fragments  of  the  tilth  part  were 
published  at  long  intervals.  Th£renot  was  one  of  those 
who  promote  adeaoa  impaiting  a  eoatagious  spirit  of 
activity  to  otliers  more  taaa  hf  aafthing  thqr  accomplish 
themaelves.  His  taste  for  eoUecting  bw>ks  nee  been  the 
means  of  supplyintr  the  king^  library  at  Paris  with  some 
of  its  not  le&st  valuable  MSS.,  some  of  which  have  vet 
to  l>e  turned  to  account.  His  collection  of  voyaei's  too 
has  been  the  means  of  preserving  some  curious  ;uiJ  valu- 
able narratives.  If  he  did  not  make  a  good  practical 
librarian,  he  at  least  pointed  oat  tbe  way  in  which  the 
library  might  bn  wadated  more  coaipkle;  and  beadca 
preserving  materiah  for  geographen  to  wofic  opoo,  lie 
directe<l  attention  to  the  means  of  renderinjr  'hv  science 
more  pcrt'ect.  Some  uf  his  suggestions  mentioned  above 
were  not  without  their  inflm  nce  in  promoting  the  appli- 
cation of  mathematics  and  astronomy  to  geographical 
research ;  and  he  was  the  first,  by  ilirecting  attention  to 
the  Une  of  communication  between  theCaapian  and  China, 
and  to  the  literatwa  of  CMaa*  to  eomnonoe  tint  aaiica  of 
investigations  which  has  been  so  brilliantly  carried  on  by 
the  Jesuits  of  the  seventeenth,  and  by  the  Remusats  and 
Klaproths  of  the  past  and  ]iresent  cenlun,  . 

Sources  from  which  this  sketch  has  been  compiled:— 


1,  '  Mfmoire  sur  la  Collection  des  grands  et  pefiti 
Yofagea,  et  sur  la  CoUeetion  de»  Voyages  de  Meichiaedec 
Theyenot,*  par  A.  G.  Oamus,  Paris,  1802, 4to.  Owing  to 

the  incomplete  condition  of  most  ropies  of  Thfivenot's  col- 
lection, this  work  is  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  know 
what  he  ha.-,  piiblislied.  2,  •  BibUotheca  Thevenotiana 
sive  Catalogus  Imprvs.sorum  et  Manuscriptorum  libromm 
Bibliothecae  viri  clarissirai  D.  Melchisedecis  Therenot,* 
Lutetiae  Farisiorun),  1694.  12bu».  lUa  Toiuma  eontaiaa 
the  autobiographical  sketdi  abofre  lefeired  to;  the  cata- 
logue of  TMvenot's  library  throws  light  upon  his  studies. 
3,  ♦  Recueil  de  "Voyages  de  M.  Th6vcnot.'  Paris,  1681. 
This  volurao  contains  the  discourse  on  naviiration,  in 
which  there  are  some  incidental  notices  of  Thfevenot's  pur- 
suits. 4,  '  Relations  de  divers  Voyages  curieux  qui  n  out 
point  6tc  publitfes  ougui  ont  t\6  tniduitesde  Hakluvt*'  ftc, 
Paris.  1663-1672.  The  *  Avis'  prefixed  to  the  wB&mA 
volumea  of  this  edition  contain  matter  for  the  biocraphj 
of  ThiKrenot.  8,  *  Histmre  de  PAcad&raie  des  Sciences.' 
Tome  i.  contains  a  corroboration  of  Thfivenot's  assertions 
regarding  his  share  in  the  institution  of  the  Academic 
des  Sciences.  6,  '  Catalogue  des  Livres  Impiimez  de  la 
Bibliothique  du  Roi:  Thdologie,  preniii^re  partie,'  \  Paris, 
ITiO:  suppli^  the  dates  of  Thevenot  s  appointment  aa 
libmiiao.  and  of  his  demiaeion  of  the  office.  7«LeLonget 
Pontette ;  *  Bibliothteue  ffistortqne  de  la  TVanee.*  ir.  W. 

THE'VENOT.  JEAN,  wa.s  bom  at  Paris  the  7th  oi 
June,  10.33.  In  the  dedication  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
travels  to  his  mother,  he  attributes  to  her  exclusively  the 
great  cjire  bestowed  upon  his  education ;  and  from  this 
circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  father  died  while 
was  a  child.  Hi6veoot  distinguished  liimeclf  aa  a  ita> 
dent  at  the  college  of  Navarre.  The  autfior  of  the  drateh 
of  his  life,  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  his  travels, 
states  that  his  attainments  in  the  languages,  physics,  geo- 
metry, astronomy,  and  all  the  mathematical  scienci  s,  wtre 
respectable,  and  that  he  had  studied  with  particular  atten- 
tion tlie  philosophy  of  Descartes.  But  it  is  doubt ftu 
whether  all  these  are  to  be  understood  as  having  been  hie 
college  studies. 

He  left  the  ct^ege  of  Navarre  before  he  had  completed 
his  eighteenth  year.  Possessing  an  independent  fortune, 
his  attention  was  for  some  time  afterwards  entrrosscd  by 
the  manly  exercises  which  were  then  dei  med  indispensable 
accomplishments  in  a  gentleman  ;  but  having  contracted 
a  taste  for  reading  books  of  travels,  he  caught  the  conta- 
gious spirit  of  adventure,  and  commenced  traveller  him- 
ealf  ia  1652.  He  viuted  in  loccesuon  England,  Holland, 
Gcrmaar,  and  tUty;  and,  making  a  prolonged  stay  at 
Rome  f  l6.M-5.'^).  witnessed  the  solemnities  of  the  installa- 
tion of  Alexander  VII.  He  had  taken  the  pains  to  pre- 
pare an  account  of  his  observations  during;  tliis  tour,  but 
judiciously  resisted  all  persuasions  to  publish  it,  partly  on 
account  of  his  youth  and  partly  on  aecoont  of  fha  mat  ii 
novelty  in  the  sulyecL 

At  Home  ha  became  acauainled  with  tiie  eelebratad 
Orientalist  d'Hcrbelot,  who.  being  a  good  many  years  hi* 
senior,  and  already  distinguishe<l  for  his  learning,  acquired 
considerable  influence  over  him.  D'Herbelut  freely  com- 
municated to  his  voung  fnentl  the  information  he  had  col- 
lected regarding  the  Blast  and  its  inhabitants,  and  the  result 
of  their  oonvmations  was  that  Th6venot  determined  to 
devote  himaalf  to  txpbiring  Asia.  D'Hcrbelot  piopoaed 
at  one  time  to  accompany  him,  but  being  prevented  by 
some  family  matten,  Tli6venot  set  out  alone. 

Tli'-venot  began  his  first  jnur:uy  from  Malta  on  the  lit 
of  Noveinber,  lti5."j :  he  ariivcd  at  Leghorn,  on  liis  return, 
oa  tlie  8th  of  Apnl,  IG'}9.  Having  reached  Constantinople 
in  the  beginning  of  December,  lG53i,  he  remained  there 
till  the  end  of  August,  1666.  TravaJSag  through  Bniia 
aod  Smjmii^  and  vmting  Chio,  Samoa^  and  Rhode*,  be 
arrived  at  Alexandria  on  tlie  2Mi  of  December.  He  pro- 
ceeded  without  loss  of  time  to  Cairo,  which  he  made  his 
head-quarters  for  two  years,  making  in  the  course  of  tliai 
time  two  excursions,  the  firet  to  Suez  and  Mount  Sinai,  the 
other  to  Jerusalem  and  some  of  the  adjoining  districts  of 
Syria.  During  his  stay  at  Constantinople  and  Cairo  be 
made  himself  master  of  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  langaagea. 
On  his  way  from  Egypt  to  Italy  he  toudied  at  Ttmt. 

From  Leghorn  Thevenot  visited  several  parti  of  Italy 
which  he  had  not  previously  seen,  and  in  particular  resided 
for  a  short  time  at  the  court  of  Savoy,  before  he  returned 
to  France.  The  first  volume  of  his  travels,  be  says,  wai 
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prepared  for  the  pre«  to  giatify  his  friends, aod  especially 
his  mother;  and  tbew  wot  not  with  him  mcK  words  of 
eonne,  fbr  he  wm  more  intent  upon  tntvelfini^  wai  ob- 
•ervine  than  publisliiriL'  Before  his  book  had  passed 
throuj^  the  press,  aad  »ulhout  civiuc;  his  friends  any 
waji.in^'  lii"  his  intention,  he  K^ft  Paris  to  renew  his  re- 
searches in  the  £aat,  and  sailed  from  Manteiile  on  tlte  (tth 
of  November.  1663. 

"DOM  tinM  his  object  was  to  visit  Pe^iia  and  the  Indies. 
Re  trrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  4th  of  February.  16G4 : 
from  Ah'xandria  he  sailed  in  a  few  days  to  Sidon ;  and 
from  bidon  he  visited  Damascus.  After  a  stay  of  twenty- 
four  dayx  in  tliat  eity  lie  went  to  Akpno,  where  lie  re- 
mained two  luontiis;  and  then,  travillinc;  hy  Bir  and 
Orfa  to  Mosul,  descended  the  Tipns  to  Bajjdad.  From 
Bagdad  he  travelicd  to  Ispahan  by  the  way  of  HamadzD. 
Having  remained  five  months  at  Ispahan,  he  left  it,  in 
eompany  with  TaTermer»  Sot  Schiraz  and  Gombroon,  in- 
tending to  sail  for  India  from  that  port,  but  the  jealousy  of 
the  Datch  agents  obliged  him  to  return  to  SohiiTu.  After 
examining  tlie  nuns  of  Tshelminar  (Persepolis)  he  jiro- 
ceeded  to  Basrah,  and  embarked  at  that  port  for  Surat, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of  January,  IGGG.  Surat 
continued  his  head-qiUMtten  till  Februar>-.  1667,  during 
which  time  he  made  eseuiiioiii  to  Guzerat.  the  court  of 
tile  Mogul,  and  to  the  Deeean.  On  his  return  to  Persia 
he  spent  iive  months  at  Ispahan.  He  had  several  attacks 
of  illnesii  in  India,  and  having  been  wounded  by  the  acci- 
dental discharge  of  one  of  his  own  pistols  at  ^iombroon, 
his  cure  was  tedious.  His  constitution  wsui  ^robal)ly  under- 
mined; for,  attacked  by  fever  on  his  way  trom  Ispahan  to 
Tabriz,  he  died  at  Miaoa,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1667. 
During  this  journey  he  liad  aeqniied  a  knowledge  af  the 
Persian  language. 

The  narrative  of  Thihrenot's  first  journey  to  the  East  was 
prepared  for  the  press  by  himself,  but  was  not  jiublished 
till  after  his  departure  from  Fenaa.  Tlie  aecount  of  his 
travels  in  Persia,  and  that  of  his  travels  in  India,  were 
publi^ed  (the  former  in  1674,  the  latter  in  1684)  by  an 
editor  who  is  called,  in  the  *  Privilege  du  Roi,'  the  Sicur 
liuiMiDdie,  and  who  atatea  that  he  wasTli£venot'a  executor, 
and  employe  expreanons  wliieh  would  lead  ns  to  odieve 
that  he  had  married  the  traveller's  mother.  Tlu'  editing 
of  Uiese  two  volumes  has  been  respectably  performed. 

Th^venot  possessed  a  natural  talent  for  olwcrvation,  and 
the  power  of  expressing  himself  accurately  and  unaf- 
fectedly. Nothing  of  importance  appears  to  have  escaped 
luB  notice :  hie  manner  of  telling  liis  story  imuresses  the 
feeder  with  a  confidence  in  hit  good  fluth,  and  his  state- 
ments have  been  corroborated  <m  many  material  points. 
His  mastery  of  the  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian  lani^ages 
pave  him  an  advantage  that  scare cly  any  other  Oriental 
liavtUer  of  his  day  pos!».e«?ed.  His  practice  of  rpsidinp 
for  some  tinu'  in  the  jMincipal  towns  of  the  countries  he 
visited  familiarised  him  witii  the  customs  of  the  natives. 
ISa  deaeiiptions  of  external  objects  are  distinct,  and  his 
routes  aoeurata.  He  had  collected  a  Hortus  Siccus  in 
India,  and  had  laid  beside  each  specimen  an  aceoirat  of 
the  habitat  and  rharacteri'stics  oftlie  idant,  alom:  with  its 
uatue  in  the  Portuguese,  Pei-sian.  Malabar,  and  (.what  his 
biographer  terms j  tlie  Indian  and  Banian  languages.  This 
collection  came  into  the  posses.sion  of  Melchisedec  Thfve- 
not,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  printed  catalogue  of  his 
libnij.  Jean  TMvenot  had  also  made  a  collection  of 
Pmiaa  and  AraMe  mamiacriiib,  of  which  Tavemier 
says  the  cadi  of  Miana  kept  tne  best  to  himself.  The 
matured  judgment,  and  talent  for  observation  and  de- 
scription, displayed  in  Thfvenot's  works,  are  xsfonisliing 
in  one  who  hoid  been  a  wanderer  from  his  twentieth 
year,  and  who  died  in  his  thirty-fonrth.  His  travels, 
originallv  published  in  three  volumes,  in  quarto,  which 
appeared  respectivelT  in  166B,  1674,  and  1684,  were 
repiinted  at  AnstaraMB,  in  five  duodeenao  volumes,  in 
lew,  and  at  the  same  pTaee,  in  the  same  (brm,  in  1705, 
1725.  and  1727.  A  Dutch  trn-i  n  of  Ihcm  was  pub- 
lished in  ICSl,  an  ?'nirlish  tnuislalion  in  1687,  and  a  Ger- 
man translation  in  IG'Xi. 

This  sketch  has  been  compiled  from  the  account  of 
Th^venot's  life  prefixed  to  the  second  v<riume  of  his  travels, 
fh)m  the  travels  themselrest  and  from  aoma  inddantal 
notices  in  Tavender. 

THEW,  ROBERT,  was  thr  t  f  an  innkeeper  in  the 
■mall  town  of  Patiington,  m  the  iiat>t  Riding  of  Vorkihir«, 


.when  he  was  bom,  in  (he  year  1758.  His  education  was 
neglected,  and  at  a  suitable  age  lie  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  cooper.  After  the  expiralion  of  his  apprenticeship 

Thew  conlinne<l  for  a  time  to  work  at  the  business  to  which 
he  was  hroutrht  up  ;  and  Chahnei-s  states  Uiat,  dunng  tlie 
America)!  u  of  independence,  he  aerved  as  a  private  in 
the  Northumberland  nuliUa.  According  to  the  *  Gentit^ 
man's  Magazine,'  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  en- 
graving alx)ut  the  age  of  twenty ndx ;  when,  it  is  staled,  he 
happened  to  see  an  engraver  at  work,  and  aHhon^  he  bad 
never  practised  drawing,  he  procured  a  copper-plate,  and 
engraved  an  old  woman  s  head,  from  a  picture  by  Gerard 
Douw,  with  such  extraordina^  skill  that  he  was,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Charles  Fox.  the  DuchcM  of  Devon- 
shire, and  I.jidy  Duncannon.  appointed  histoncal  engraver 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Whatever  foundation  there  may 
be  for  tUa  story,  it  must  be  received  with  some  allowance, 
because  a  considetable  degree  of  meehaaical  dexteritr  is 
indispensable  ibr  the  prodnetfon  of  a  good  copper-pnte 
engraving.  A  more  pi  nhnhle  account  i>  th.it  atio,-t  17S3 
he  settled  at  Hull,  and  became  an  engraver  of  hhop-biil^, 
canis.  Sec.  Chalmers  states  that  he  engraved  and  pub- 
lished a  nlan  of  Hull,  which  is  dated  May  6,  1784;  and 
that  shortly  afterwanls  he  KoMcited  subeenptions  Car  two 
vievrsof  the  dock  at  tiiat  place.  Hie  latter  are  laiga  aqaa> 
tint  prints,  drawn  and  engn.Ted  bjr  Tliew,  witii  tha  aaast- 
ance  of  F.  Jukes  in  the  aquatinting  department ;  and  ther 
were  published  in  Ix)ndon  by  Thew  himself,  in  May,  178ti. 
Copies  of  them  ai  1  ]  ri  srr\  J  in  the  collection  of  George 
HI.,  now  in  the  Bntish  .Museum.  In  17>W  Thew  was  in- 
troduced to  Alderman  Doydell  bv  Uie  marquis  of  Caer- 
marthen  (afterwards  duke  of  Leeos),  whose  patronage  he 
had  obtained  by  the  construction  of  a  camei»«liaenra  oo  a 
new  principle ;  and  Bovdell  immediately  commiaMiwad 
him  to  engrave  Northeote's  picture  of  the  interview  be- 
tween  the  young  princes,  from  '  Richard  HI.,' act  iii..  sc.  1. 
This  plate  was  puDlished  in  1791.  at  which  time  Thew  held 
the  appointment  above  alluded  to,  of  engraver  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  sulieraucntiy  engrav»^d  ti£rhteeii 
other  plates  for  the  ShakqMH)  Gallery,  and  part  of  a  mae 
teenth.  Several  of  these  are  anong  the  beat  in  the  ooUeo- 
tion,  and  display  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  akill,  as  well 
as  an  unusuiu  amount  of  Bpirit  and  expression.  Tliat  of 
Caniiual  Wolsey  entering  l,eice.stcr  Abbey  i  •  Henn.'  . 
act  iv.,  sc.  2  ,  from  a  picture  by  Westall,  is  particular  ) 
and  deservedly  celebrated  as  a  hne  specimen  of  the  style 
known  among  artiats  as  stipple  engraving ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  npetior  beuityt  pnM>f4mpreaBH»D8  of  it 
were,  aeeording  to  the  ^Ctoofleman'k  Magazine,'  charged 
double  the  price  of  any  other  in  the  whole  work.  Tliew 
died  in  .July.  1802,  at  &t«>venage  (or  Roxley,  according  to 
the  •Gentleman's  Magazine*)  in  Hi  itii  i-dshire.  (,Gmt. 
Mag.,  Oct.,  1802,  p.  971 ;  Chalmers  »  Biog.  Diet.) 

THIA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  geiuis  of  crustaceami. 
placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  under  the  tnbe  GBryeftorr. 
in  the  family  Oxystomet. 

Generic  Character.— Carapace  nearly  oordifixm,  a  gocd 
deal  narrowed  behind ;  its  upper  surfkce  very  smooth,  and 
nearly  horizontal  from  belbre  backwards  but  raudi 
curved  tran.sverselv,  and  ])resenting  no  distinct  rcguiu*. 
Front  wide,  lamellar,  and  rather  aidvanced  ;  the  lateral 
borders  of  tlie  carapace  delicate  and  arched.  Orbttt  \erf 
small.  Internal  antentuf  bent  transversely  under  the 
front;  external  antennm  inserted  in  the  gap  whicli acpa* 
ratee  tiiefWmtfhmi  the  floor  of  the  oibit,  large  and  atHW|  !y 
ciliated.  Disposition  of  the  buccal  apparaSus  nearly  the 
same  as  in  Atfleryclu*,  a  genus  which  immediately  pie- 
ccdes  it  in  thr  L^nrtngemcnt  of  M.  Milne  Edwardis.  Tnirvl 
^oint  of  the  external  jau>^w/  advancing  to  the  base  of  the 
internal  antenne,  but  much  less  elongated,  and  giving  in- 
sertion to  the  sucoeediog  joint  by  a  large  notch  at  ita  in* 
temd  angle.  Sternal  plattron  very  narrow.  Anterior 
feet  short  and  compressed,  but  less  than  in  AteUcyclm  .- 
the  succeeding  feet  ^11  shorter,  and  terminated  by  a 
strai!jht  and  very  sharp  point.  Abdcnwn  nearly  of  the 
same  form  in  both  sexes  ;  only  that  of  the  male  is  rather 
narrower,  and  the  three  joints  wbich  pMCad*  tbc  laalatt 
anchyloied  together.  (M.  £.) 

Habitt  of  the  Gentu. — Thia  Uves  buried  in  the  sand  at 
a  amall  distance  from  the  shore.  M.  Milne  Edwards  states 
that  but  one  epeeiet  is  known  with  any  certainty,  namely— 

Thill  ^>oli(a  --("ri!.Ti:r  ro-y:  l-'riL'tl"  r.  linesj  >*>^li^ift 
the  Britwh  Channel  oua  liie  Mediieiianeao. 
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M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  the  aapect  of  these 
aaall  cru«tMe«i»  veiy  peeuliK.  and  approzuiiatea  them 
a  little  to  the  Anurou*  section.  In  other  retpeeti.  he  ob- 
serves, they  bear  a  stronir  analocf)'  to  Atelecyclus,  and,  as 
well  u  that  gemi»,  ej>tabii»h  a  pai>t>age  between  the  Oxy- 
cloMwaBdtlw 


TliUpoliu. 

THIAN  SHAN  MOUNTAINS.  [Sonoaru.] 
TBIAN  SHAN  NANLU  is  the  name  of  a  Chinese  go- 
vernment situated  nearly  in  Um  c«ntN  of  An*.  Eunman 

;:eo9iTapherB  generally  nil  it  EMtem  orChineaelViiltMan, 

and  alv)  Little  Bucharia.  The  natno  of  Turkisian  is  a;i- 
plit'd  to  it  becaust!  the  bulk  of  the  inhal)itant.s  in  tliat  part 
of  Ahia  IS  composed  of  Turkish  tribes  ;  ami  as  these  tnbcs 
are  frequently  desipnated  by  the  collective  name  of  Bu- 
chanans, from  the  town  of  Bokhara,  Eastern  Turkistan  is 
also  called  little  Buduria,  or  rather  Bokbaria,  to  distin- 
f^ikh  it  ftom  Wertani  or  Proper  Turidrtaa,  wlueh  is  called 
Rucharia  without  any  epithet.  Thian  Shan  Nanlu,  in 
Chinese,  si^ifies  the  '  fionthem  road  of  the  ITtian  Shan 
Mountains,'  and  has  been  applied  to  the  countries  south  of 
that  mountain-system,  because  they  are  traversed  by  the 
•OUthem  of  the  two  jrreat  commercial  road«  which  connect 
China  ftoper  with  the  countries  of  Western  Asia,  whilst 
Um  eoontneanoith  of  the  Thian  Shan  are  traversed  by  the 
northern  commercial  road,  and  on  that  account  are  called 
Thian  Shan  Pelu,  'the  northern  road  of  the  Thian  Shan.' 
The  last-mentioned  countries  constitute  the  (joveniim  nt  nf 
Hi,  or  Songaria.    They  have  been  described  under  Hov- 

•  .\RIA. 

Ttiian  Shan  Nanlu  lies  between  3C  and  44°  N.  lat.,  and 
extends  Uom  71"  to  E.  long.  From  west  to  east  it  ex- 
taada  about  12B0  mil«8»  and  ita  width  finm  north  to  south 
varies  between  BOO  and  900  ndlei.  Ita  area  protMbly  ex- 
ceeds MO.OOO  square  miles,  so  that  it  is  ten  times  as  large 
as  England  vsitlnnit  Wales,  and  twice  and  a  half  iis  large  as 
France.  It  is  mostly  surrounded  by  coimtries  belonsrintf  to 
the  ChineiM!  empire :  on  the  north  is  Songaria,  or  Thiav 
Shan  ,Pelu,  east  the  province  of  Kansi,  and  south  Tibet. 
Only  ita  wcatemaide  uaadoaed  Iwooootriea  independent 
of  Cidna.  On  the  sonth-weat  is  Ladakh,  on  the  west 
Kunduz,  including  Badakshan  and  Bokhara,  and  on  the 
north-west  Khokan.  The  three  last-mentioned  countries 
are  within  Western  Turkistan.  <ir  Great  Bucharia. 

Thian  Shan  Nanlu  is  a  countiy'  entirely  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  On  the  north,  west,  and  south  it  is  en- 
closed by  mountain-ranges  of  such  extent  and  elevation, 
that  the  places  which  are  permanently  iidwbited  eaa  only 
reached  by  passing  for  several  days  over  mountains, 
which  are  not  itmabited  except  for  two  or  three  months  in 
the  year,  when  they  are  visited  by  a  few  families  of  wan- 
derinff  tribes  of  mountaineers.  On  the  east  of  Tliian  Shan 
Nanlu  is  an  extensive  desert,  which  appeai-s  tu  be  unin- 
habitable. The  country  enclosed  by  the  three  ranges  and 
flw  dewt  teeeiTes  an  abundant  supply  of  water  dtjm  the 
Bunmlaina,  a  conndanble  portioa  of  which  is  alw^ya 
covered  with  mow,  and  flie  mimcrous  rivenwlneh  descend 
from  them  form  a  larire  river,  called  the  Tarim,  which 
Hitter  compares  with  the  Danube,  but  which  does  not 
reach  the  sea;  if  terminates  in  an  extensive  lake  (situated 
on  the  ^ve^te^n  edge  of  the  desert.  The  baain  of  the  river 
Tarim  is  the  largest  closed  river-basin  on  the  globe,  if 
that  of  the  Caqnan  Sea  and  the  rivers  fUling  into  it  is 
cxeeptod. 

Mottntaint. — At  the  south-western  angle  of  Thian  Shan 
Nanlu  stands  an  extensive  mountain-knot,  called  Push- 
likhur,  wliich  occupies  the  space  between  36"  and  37*  N. 
laU,  and  between  71'  and  74''  £.  lung.  From  its  western 


side  issues  that  ele\'ated  chain  which  is  known  in  Aljghaa- 
iatan  by  the  name  of  Hindu  Kuah ;  fhimtta  nmthem  edge 
another  range,  called  thaTutaahling,  or  BolorTsgh,  v^ioh 

extends  northward ;  and  in  the  eastern  part  there  begin*  a 
third  range,  which  traverses  the  whole  of  Central  .Vsia,  and 
extends  through  (.'hina  Proper  to  the  sliores  of  the  Pacific. 
This  last-mentioned  range  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Kuen- 
luen,  but  that  portion  of  it  which  is  eonttgaooa  to  the 
mountain^kaot  of  PuahtiUuir  goeaby  tiwnamaof  Tlmng> 
ling. 

TheThsungling  maybe  considered  as  that  portion  of  tlie 
Kuenluen  range  wliich  extends  from  the  Pushtikhur  on  the 

west  (72*  E.  long.'i  to  the  mountain-pass  of  Karakoruni  on 
the  east  (between  70"  and  77°  E.  long.),  and  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  space  between  35°  and  37*  N.  lat. 
Veiy  little  is  known  of  thw  mountain-region,  which  cannot 
aurprise  us,  when  we  learn  that,  aecording  to  an  intel* 
ligent  Mohammedan  traveller,  an  eternal  mass  of  snow 
occurs  in  these  parts,  which  occupies  200  cos  (equaJ  to 
more  than  300  English  miles)  in  length.  An  extraordinar}' 
phenomenon  is  stated  to  occur  on  the  northern  declivity  of 
the  mountains,  where  the  Thsun<rliiii:  and  Pushtikhur  are 
contiii^ous — the  continuance  of  i-ain  for  three  successive 
months.  That  portion  of  the  Kucniuen  range  wlneh  ia 
eaat  of  tlie  Paia  of  Kaiakonun  is  atill  ieia  known.  As  flw 
as  the  Ketiya  Pass  (M*  B.  long.)  its  snow-covered  som- 
tnits  lower  towards  the  north  with  a  moderate  descent,  and 
a  hilly  tract  of  moderate  width  extends  along  their  ba.se, 
which  is  fertilized  by  the  rivers  descending  from  the 
range ;  but  ea«t  of  the  Kenya  Pass  no  .watercourses  are 
found  along  the  base,  which  leads  to  thasnmoiition  that 
the  declivities  of  the  mountainian«ztNnie]yatecp,andthat 
they  are  in  immediate  contact  irldi  the  sanay  desot  wideh 
extends  north  of  them.*  Two  roads  traverse  the  Kuenluen 
range.  The  most  western  leads  through  the  Karakorum 
Pass  from  Hindustan  and  Ciustuiiir  by  the  way  of  Leh  in 
I.«dakh,  to  Khoten  in  Thian  Shan  Nanlu.  The  road  r\ins 
from  Leh  north-north -east  over  a  mountain-chain,  and 
descends  to  the  valley  of  tho  hver  Shayuk,  the  course  of 
which  it  follows  upwards  between  the  mountain-maaieB  of 
the  Kuenluen  nearly  to  the  source  of  the  river.  It  pastes 
by  a  narrow  valley  over  the  highest  part  of  the  mountains 

between  36"  ancl  36"30'\  and  descends  on  the  n  srth  into 
the  vallev  of  the  river  Misar,  which  is  a  tnbutary  of  the 
Tanni.  "lu  the  narrow  vallev  of  the  Misar  the  road  runs 
to  Khdasten  (north  of  37°  Jl.  lat.),  where  the  mountains 
disapoMr,  and  cultivation  begins  to  be  general.  This 
mouwain-ffoad  certainly  doca  not  rise  to  muai  an  elevation 
as  those  wMeh  travene  the  1fima]a)'a  Mountalna,  (br  it  is 
ouite  free  from  snow  in  summer,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
tnc  highest  portioir,  it  does  not  rise  above  the  line  of 
vegetation,  or  even  that  of  trees,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  fire-wood  and  fodder  for  beasta  of  burthen  are 
generally  abundant,  and  permanent  habitations  are  met 
with  in  ue  valleys  of  the  obayiik  and  Maiar  up  to  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  mountain-pass.  The  highest  part  of 
the  pass  probably  does  not  exceed  12,000  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  This  road  however  is  much  more  frequented  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  because  the  melting  of  the  snow 
on  the  mountains  adjacent  to  the  road  renders  travelling 
in  summer  almost  impossible.  We  have  no  account  of  the 
eastern  mountain-road  that  traverses  the  Kuenluen  range. 
We  only  know  that  it  connects  the  town  of  Lhasaa  in 
Tibet  with  Khoten  in  Ihian  Shan  Nanlu,  and  that  it  tra- 
verses a  very  mountalnoas  country  of  great  extent,  passing 
near  the  large  lake  of  Tengri-Nor,  and  issuing  from  the 
mountains  by  tlie  narrow  valley  in  which  the  town  of 
Keriva  is  built.  ?'i()ni  Keiiya it mos nortli-weit fbrough 
a  hilly  country  to  Khoten. 

The  western  districts  of  the  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  are  oeeP" 
ned  bv  several  iaafca»  belonging  to  the  TactashUng  or 
BdorTagh.  litis  noan1«in-«wnem  extends  north  of^ttie 
mountain-knot  of  Pushtikhur,  from  37*  to  near  41"  N.  lat., 
where  it  descends  with  long  slopes  towards  the  valley  of 
the  nver  Silinon  or  Jaxartes.  Its  extent  from  south  to 
north  therefore  does  not  much  exceed  2tiO  miles.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  its  extent  from  east  to  west,  as  nearly 
the  whole  country  from  69*  to  74%  between  the  ujppet 
courses  of  the  Sihoon  or  Jaxartas  and  fliat  of  the  ^oon 
or  Ox  us.  is  almost  entirely  unknown,  iod  vmtm  to  be 
occupied  by  widely-«nread  rocky  masses  of  mountain- 
ranges,  between  wnich  only  nanow  valleys  occur,  that 
are  visited  by  the  wandering  tribes  of  tlie  Kirghis  only 
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durinfi;  the  summer.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the 
•overcififns  of  the  contiguous  countries  have  extended  their 
authority  over  tliis  extensive  mountain-repion,  or  over  any 
part  of  it,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  certain  proof  that 
.no  portion  of  it  is  cultivated ;  and  this  simposition  is  sup- 
ported bv  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  traversed  by  any  oommer- 
cial  road,  and  that  the  two  roada  which  oonncct  Thian 
Shan  Nanltt  with  WeteA  TodcMtaa  nm  along  the  south - 
em  and  northern  base  of  the  T^iluMfai?  in  the  upper  vai- 
leys  oflhe  two  rivers  .Tihnon  and  Sihoon.  We  have  some 
account  ot  the  mountains  enclosiui:;  these  valleys,  vvhicli 

Eenetrate  upwards  of  200  miles  into  the  mountain-region, 
ut  as  these  portions  of  the  region  are  within  Turki«tan, 
they  are  noticed  under  that  head.  We  shall  only  observe, 
that  in  the  intoior  of  the  mountauMCgimu  aad  within  the 
bonndarf-line  of  Thiaa  Shan  Naiklti,«  axtanriva  devated 
plain  oeciirs,  which  is  called  the  Table-land  of  Pamir. 
According  to  ^larco  Polo  it  takes  ten  days  to  traverse  it 
Drorn  west  to  east ;  and«  according  to  a  Ciiinese  traveller, 
it  is  lOUO  li  (equal  to  about  360  miles)  lone,  and  in  some 
places  100  H  (or  35  miles)  wide,  whikt  in  others  it  narrows 
to  10  U  (or  between  3  and  4  miles).  The  elevation  of  this 
table-land  is  so  great,  that  no  trees  are  found  on  it,  and 
travellera  fed  their  respiration  rendered  difficult  bjr  the 
nurefaction  of  the  air.  The  nomadic  Kir^his,  who  vii^ 
this  elevated  rescion  in  summer  on  account  of  its  excellent 
pastures,  keep  herds  of  camels  and  shcej),  and  of  ka-shijow 
or  yaks,  which  latter  are  to  the  Kir^Hus  what  Ihe  rein-deer 
is  to  the  Laplander  of  Northern  £urope,  serving  them  aa 
animals  of  burden,  and  supplying  tbcm  with  (ooa.  Their 
nilkiaiieiwr  than  that  of  the  eoBuoM  Mnr*  biA  the  quan- 
tity whidi  the  yak  yields  is  less.  Hie  tdl  is  the  wdl- 

known  chowry  of  Hindustan.  On  the  tnhle-land  of 
Pamir  its  hair,  which  is  clipped  uDee  a  year  in  the  spring, 
is  made  into  ropes,  which  forstrenjftli  do  not  yield  to  those 
manufactured  of  hemp.  It  is  aUo  woven  into  mats,  and 
into  a  strong  fiLbnewmeh  makes  excellent  riding-trowsers. 
Among  the  wild  aiuiiials  peeuliar  to  thia  legiflMi  aie  the 
kutdiHKar  and  the  tasa.  The  kntdi-kar,  «r  wOd  sheep, 
attains  the  h«ght  of  a  two-year-old  colt,  and  has  two  fine 
curling  horns :  it  consrretnites  in  herds  of  several  hundreds, 
and  is  nunfed  by  the  K'iri;his  for  its  hide  and  flesh.  The 
ia&s  is  a  ditferent  animal,  having  straight  spiral  horns;  it 
iH  Ic&s  naneraoa  than  the  kntelMwr,  hat  e^nall/  pnied  as 
food. 

The  Thian  Shan  range  extends  along  the  UMthem  boun- 
daqrrline  of  Thiaa  Snan  Naala»  which  is  separated  by  it 
from  tiie  government  of  Hi.  Tliis  mountain-range  nas 
been  noticed  under  Soncaria,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  '212,  where 
klso  the  range  is  described  which  fonns  the  southern  bor- 
der of  the  Sihoon  river-basin,  ami  ci  nned-,  tl.e  Thian  Shan 
Mountains  with  the  Tarlaiihling  range,  and  where  also  the 
road  is  naeotioned  which,  leadini;  over  the  Thiaa  Shan 
Mouataiub  oonnects  Thiaa  Shan  Nanlu  with  the  govern- 
neatofUL 

Riven. — ^The  lamrt  supply  of  water  is  derived  from  the 
Tlartashling,  in  winch  three  of  the  srreal  branches  of  the 
Tarim  river  rise.  The  principal  bmnch  orisrinates  within 
the  mountain-recrion  in  a  large  lake,  called  Karakol,  which 
is  situated  near  39"  N.  lat.,  and  receive^  the  drainage  of  a 
ceosidecable  country  which  suirounds  it  on  all  sides.  The 
liver  iMdng  fh>m  this  lake  ruaa  eastward,  and  is  called 
Yameo  year.  It  leavea  the  mountain-refdon  below  Tash- 
helilr,  near  73"  9tf  K  long.,  and  is  soon  afterwards  joined 
from  the  north  by  tlw  Ka-4i;.;ar  Daria,  which  brinsrs  to  it 
the  dramaiie  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Tartash- 
iini;.  Near  the  point  of  cotifluence  tlie  rivers  are  nu  t  by 
a  third  river,  which  flows  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west, 
and  brings  down  the  waters  collected  on  the  moontain- 
diain  wfaidi  unites  the  IWtashlinK  to  the  Thian  Shan. 
Una  river,  wUeh  is  called  Keiyl  Daria,  raos  about  20O 
miles.  After  the  union  of  these  three  branches  the  river 
continues  to  be  called  Kashtrar  Daria,  and  to  flow  east- 
ward for  300  miles,  without  receiving  any  supply  of  water, 
until,  between  SO''  and  81*  E.  long.,  it  is  nearly  at  the 
same  point  joined  from  the  north  by  the  Aksu  Dai-ia,  from 
the  west  by  the  Yarkiang  Dana,  and  from  the  south  bv  the 
Khotaa  Mria.  Tlie  iticsu  Daria  brings  down  a  large 
volnoie  of  water,  collected  on  tiie  southern  decUvity  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  Tliian  Shan,  and  runs  about  200 
miles.  The  sources  of  the  Yarkianjf  Daria  are  ne.ir  those 
of  the  Jihoon,  or  Oxus,  south  of  37"  N.  laU,  and  the  uuper 
eowBW  of  the  aver  ia  witbin  the  niomitainHfeRion  of  ue 


Tartashling,  wheie  it  runs  eeatward,  but  it  imiee  (ran  it 

about  70  miles  above  the  town  of  Yarkiang  by  a  northfiti 
cei.rse.  Its  course  in  the  plain  is  iir&t  north-east,  hut 
below  the  town  of  Yarkiang  nearly  due  east,  and  paral.tl 
to  the  Ka^ihgar  Daria  for  nearly  200  miles.  After  pas^n? 
HU"  E.  long,  it  turns  northward,  and  soon  afterwards  joins 
the  Kashgar  Dana.  Its  course  exceeds  400  miles ;  and 
among  its  nutaerouB  tdbtttviea  is  the  Misar  river,  which 
brines  down  water  derived  fWim  the  northern  declivity  of 
the  Thsungling.  TTie  Khotan  Daria  collects  its  water- 
from  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Kueiduen  range,  eaat  of 
74"  and  west  of  H<)"  E.  long.,  and  runs  more  than  300  milfs 
in  a  general  north  direction.  In  this  river,  and  the  raoun- 
tainanUdi  are  dnined  by  its  upper  branches,  the  yew- 
stone  or  onentai  Janer  is  found,  which  is  hdd  ia  i^est 
esteem  in  China,  and  grported  la  large  qnantitiea:  it  is 
mostly  bought  by  the  court  of  Peking,  a.s  the  wearing  of 
this  stone  distinguishes  the  higher  classes  of  the  raandanns 
from  the  lower. 

After  the  confluence  of  these  several  branches  the  river 
is  called  Ttoim,  or  Tarim-gol,  and  continues  to  flow  in  a 
nearly  due  east  direction  for  400  miles  more,  when,  near 
88"  £.  long.,  it  is  lost  in  an  estmelve Mn^  Lop  Ner,  vUeh 
is  eunounded  by  still  more  extensive  swamps.  It  appears 
that  this  lower  part  of  its  course  is  skirted  by  swamni, 
which  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  from  its  banki. 
The  extent  of  Lop  Nor  from  west  to  east  is  said  to  exceed 
70  miles,  but  its  width  does  not  appear  to  be  half  these 
dimensions.  No  river  joins  the  Tarim  from  the  south,  ca&tof 
81°  £.  long.,  but  it  receives  a  considerable  suppl  v  of  water 
from  the  Thian  Shan  MouMtiinei  by  two  nveak  the  Ulciet, 
or  Chagar  Daria,  and  tiie  Bamtt  Iraldaz,  or  Kaidu  Kivcr. 
The  Ukiat  Dana,  which  rises  in  that  p.art  of  the  Thian 
Shan  Mountains  which  encloses  Lake  Issekul  on  the  ia>t 

iSdNfi.vRJx],  runs  more  than  200  miles  in  a  80Uth-ea>t 
irection,  and  joins  the  Tarim  near  84*  E.  lung.  The 
Kaidu  River  is  probably  the  largest  of  the  confluents  of  the 
Tarim.  ae  it  eoUecta  tiie  dtainase  of  the  Thian  Shan  Moos- 
tains  between  80^  end  AT*  E.  long.  Its  upper  course  for 
about  100  miles  is  in  an  elevated  valley,  parallel  to  the 
Thian  Shan  lance  from  east  to  west :  issuing  from  the 
valley  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  eiist,  and  draining  another 
parallel  valley  about  'JOO  miles  long  by  an  eastern  counx? 
it  falls  into  a  large  lake,  which  is  called  Bostu  Nor  or  Bo^- 
teng  Lake,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  stated  to  be  hardly 
inferior  to  those  of  Lop  Nor.  This  lake  is  surrounded  on 
the  north  and  south  oy  chains  of  high  hills,  but  on  the 
east  by  a  bandy  desert.  In  the  hills  wlueh  enclose  the 
lake  on  the  south  is  a  break  by  which  the  Bostu  Nor  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Tarim.  Tlie  chanuel  by  w  hich 
this  is  effected  is  also  called  Kaidu,  and  reaches  the  Tarim 
about  80  miles  above  its  influx  into  Lop  Nor.  The  ex- 
tenrive  swamps  surrounding  Lop  Nor  6ccm  to  begin  at 
the  eonftux  of  theee  two  riven.  The  whole  couzae  of  the 
"nuim  amounts,  aeeoidiog  to  the  estimate  of  Ritto',  to 
ni'nrly  I  JiK)  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  if  its  windings  are 
taker,  into  account,  and  tin;  Yaikiang  Daria  considered  af 
its  print  ip  il  branch,  it  cannot  fall  short  of  l.'KXD  miles. 
The  uj)per  paita  of  this  river  and  itit  tributaiies  are  prolKi- 
bly  too  rapid  for  navigatioq,  and  the  lower  parts  of  miys* 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tarim,  and  of  this  nver  itaelL  he 
through  countries  which  are  probably  uninhabited.  It  is 
also  probable  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer, 
end  in  autumn  and  winter,  the  quantity  of  water  is  very 
small,  the  rains  being  very  scanty,  and  the  w  hole  supply 
of  water  being  derived  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  on 
the  mountains  on  which  its  branches  originate.  But  the 
water  of  all  these  branches  is  used  for  irrigation,  though 
that  of  the  Tarim  itself  is  not. 

The  Plain  ia,  of  great  extent,  meeiiiring  on  an  average 
more  than  300  nrilee  from  nortit  to  aoutii,  and  about  900 
from  west  to  east.  Its  elevation  is  nut  known;  but  con- 
siderintj  the  i)eeuliju-ities  uf  its  climate  and  its  produc- 
tions, it  is  presumed  that  it  can  hardly  be  less  than  2000 
feet  above  the  s-ea-level.  The  largest  jxjrtion  of  it  u 
quite  unfit  for  cultivetioli,  aad  cannot  even  be  used  as 
pasture-sTound.  Thia  ia  eapeeiaUj  the  case  with  the 
eastern  districts,  whidi  ere  a  complete  desert.  TWe  deacit 
occupies  the  whole  countiy  east  of  88°  E.  lone-,  aad  snr* 
rounds  the  lakes  of  Lop  Nor  and  Bostu  Nor  on  the  east. 
South  of  the  liver  Tarim  it  extends  westward  to  the  ban^i 
of  the  Khotan  Daria  (81*  £.  lat.),  so  that  it  covers  aoout 
0De4ialf  of  the  pleiB.  The  wnrat  part  b  that  which  hca 
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east  of  88-,  aii'l  is  called  H;ui-hai,  or  the  Dr^'  Sea  :  accord- 
ing to  !in  hypoth'i'si.i  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  the  bid  n:  a  lake, 
which  has  dned  up  at  s>ome  remote  period.  Itj>  i>ur^e  is 
covered  with  &  very  fine  sand,  whicn  ia  frequently  niflod 
iato  the  air  by  the  wind,  ao  that  the  traces  oi  tb«  ctimvtm 
■oott  disappear,  except  where  they  are  marked  by  tht 
bones  of  tne  beasta  of  burden  which  have  perished  in  this 
desert,  throucth  which  the  nearest  road  leads  from  China 
to  Hami  in  Thian  Shan  Nanlu.  It  is  however  asserted 
that  (here  are  a  few  places,  generally  two  days'  journey 
iVoin  one  another,  in  wnich  drinkable  water  u  Ibund  hy 
tli^^'irini;.  That  part  of  the  desert  which  lies  west  of  88  , 
bcV.N  een  the  Tariin  river  and  the  Kaenlucn  ranee,  is  called 
the  OsKit  of  Lop.  Thotic^  equally  uiumdkble  (or  agn- 
eulture  or  a  Mstord  country,  the  fluifhce  bin  many 
places  diversified  by  'nr^t>  tracts  of  rocky  and  atony 
soil,  lu  vvhicli  a  few  animals,  as  wild  horses  and  wild 
raincla,  find  a  scanty  subsistcnei',  an  1  whi  h  fu-e  over- 
arrown  with  low  shrubs.  Water  however  is  scarce,  cxce_pt 
it\  spring  time.  On  the  north,  where  it  approaches  the 
Thian  Shan  cance,  thia  vaat  extent  of  deMsrt »  aldrted  by 
a  narrow  tract  of  lully  ground,  wMdi  ]■  fit  (br  eultivKtion 
or  used  as  pasture-ground.  Its  width  may  vary  between 
■JJ  and  30  miles,  and  it  is  in  many  places  abundantly  watered 
I))'  rivei-s  V  .11  h  descend  from  tne  mountains  on  the  north, 
but  which  ais  soon  a&  they  have  ti^versed  the  hilly  region 
arc  lost  m  the  sand  of  the  Han-hai.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  this  tract  can  be  irrigated,  but  it  is  cultivated  with  the 
utmost  care.  It  produces  rice,  wheat,  millet,  and  several 
kinds  of  TegettblOi  especially  pulse:  it  is  famous  all 
over  China  for  iti  excellent  fruits,  especially  pomegranates, 
oranges,  peaches,  plums,  but  above  all  for  its  melons  and 
grapes,  \sTiich  arc  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Peking.  In 
many  places  cotton  is  prowu  on  a  large  scale.  The 
greater  part  of  this  tract  however  is  used  as  pasturc- 
giound  for  horses,  camels,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

Tbecountiy  wertitf  88*K.Ioa£..  end  betwoen  the  Taiim 
river  «nd  €he  Tl^sii  Shan  Mountaini,  contains  a  much 
larger  portion  of  cultivable  ground,  especiiUly  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Banm  Yulduai,  or  Kaadu  river.  The  upper  vaLIcy, 
where  the  nver  mns  from  east  to' west,  is  jirobably  very 
high,  iis  it  is  mostly  used  as  pasture-ground  for  cattle  ami 
horses,  which  thrive  exceeaingly  well.  The  pure  and 
fi«sh  air  of  this  vall«y  i»  uuiGh  eonineiided.  llie  lower 
valley,  where  tile  mer  flowa  from  weit  to  eiet,  u  moi* 
extensive,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation, 
producing  rice,  wheat,  millet,  and  sesamum,  and  contain- 
ing lar^e  plantations  of  fruit-trees.  The  hills  enclosing 
ihe  vaikv  rise  piobably  more  than  1000  feet  above  tlieir 
base,  and  are  used  as  pasture-ground.  Along  the  base  of 
the  southern  ridge  of  hills  are  also  considerable  tracts  of 
enltiTated  land  which  are  irrigated  by  the  streams  that 
descend  from  the  hills, -but  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles 
their  wi^en  are  lost  in  the  sandy  plain  which  extends  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tarim  nver. 

Farther  west,  between  84°  and  80"  E.  long.,  the  hilly 
rnuntry  is  mit  so  wide,  extending  only  to  the  distance  of 
40  to  SO  miles  Irom  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains.  The  lulls 
alao  have  leaa  elevation,  and  yield  only  a  scanty  supply  ut° 
water  Ibr  irrigation.  The  ooimtnr  ia  only  weD  ouItiviUcd  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  great  monntain-chain,  ami  grows  more 
barren  as  it  recedes  fix»m  it,  except  along  the  banks  of  the 
Cha^gar  Daria,  or  UTdat  River,  where  calUvation  extends  to 
about 70 miles  from  the  Thian  Shan.  Alarge  portion  of  it  is 
ased  as  pasture-ground,  but  iu  approaching  the  Tarim  the 
sandy  desert  occurs.  Farther  west  (between  80*  and  77° 
E.  long.)  is  the  valley  of  (he  Aksu Daria,  which  is  enclosed 
hy  high  hills,  and  in  its  upper  put  eonttdns  very  extensTa 
•  I  acts  of  fertile  land,  which  are  cultivated  with  great  rare. 
They  produce  every  kind  of  grain,  especially  wheat,  millet, 
ar.d  barley,  lentils  and  beans,  also  cotton,  melons,  and 
-cveral  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  orchards  yield  peaches, 
apricots,  pears,  pomegranates,  grapes,  and  mulberries,  and 
the  rich  pastures  feed  herds  of  hones,  sheep,  camels,  and 
cattle.  The  lower  course  of  flw  Aksu  Daria  however  lies 
through  the  desert  and  the  swamps,  which  extend  along 
the  Tarim  river  and  along  the  lower  conne  of  its  principal 
branches.  A  few  tracts  an  eaHtvatnl  on  the  haaa  of  tht 

Lower  Aksu  Daria. 

In  the  plain,  west  of  the  Aksu  Daria,  which  extends 
between  the  Kashgar  Daria  and  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains, 
tile  cultivated  land  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  Umit«d  to 
the  hottooi  of  the  KaqI  Daria,  wheva  flonadnmUe  tiaets 


produce  rice  and  other  grain  in  abjiidance,  tu,  weU  as  nth 
crops  of  cotton.  The  uplands,  which  are  north  of  the 
river,  have  a  stony  and  rocky  soil,  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  aarth,  sufEcient  to  produea  abvndance  of  gnasdnnqg 
some  parts  of  the  year,  and  eonsequently  they  are  wed  as 
pasture-grounds  qr  the  Kara  Kiighis,  or  Blaelc  Kii^his, 
who  go  m  summer  with  their  henh  of  horses  and  camels 
to  the  Thian  Shan  Mount  aitis.  Tlie  uplands  between  the 
Kezyl  Daria  and  the  K;ishgar  Daria  nave  a  sandy  soil, 
which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  quite  dcbtiiute  of 
vegetation,  and  can  only  be  used  as  pasture  for  a  few  weeks. 

The  western  districts  of  the  Thian  Shan  N^anlu,  or  tbota 
which  extend  at  the  base  of  the  Tartashling,  are  not 
more  ikvourable  to  cultivation  than  the  northern  districts 
which  we  have  just  noticed.  Though  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Tartasliling  is  from  north  to  south,  it  seems 
that  the  ranges  whicn  compose  it  generally  extend  in 
the  direction  from  west  to  ea.st,  and  their  wide  rocky 
masses  advance  far  into  the  plain,  leaving  only  narrow 
and  elevated  valleys  betwaan  fbem,  which  do  not  admit  of 
euhivatioa.  These  hi^  nnges  extend  much  liulher  to 
tile  east  near  ^eKueniuen,  than  intheviaidtyof  ttieThtaa 

Shan  Monn'ni'Ts,  nnd  trrminate  rather  abruptly  in  the 
plain,  so  thaluiil)  a  VL-ry  narrow  hilly  tract  separates  them 
from  the  level  country.  Cultivation  is  limited  to  this 
narrow  ttact,  and  even  here  to  the  banks  of  the  several 
rivers  which  drain  it.  The  cultivated  grounds  are  most 
extensive  on  the  Kashgar  Dsria  and  YailaangDai^  when 
these  rivers  issue  f^m  the  mountaina,  and  always  yield  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  especially  in  the 
countries  surrounding  the  towns  of  Kashgar  and  Yarkiang. 
Farther  down  the  countrj'  is  not  cultivated,  the  soil  being 
sandy,  and  the  means  of  irrigation  iicanty  and  miceiUun. 
Tlie  principal  objec  ts  of  agriculture  aae  nee,  wheat,  barley, 
and  millet,  with  beans  and  vetches.  Several  plants  ace 
raised  ftom  wMeh  oil  is  extraeled,  among  which  is 
sesamum.  The  mnlberry j^aatatfooi  en  veiy  extensive, 
and  large  quantities  of  wok  are  collected  M  Yarkiand, 
which  is  partly  exported,  and  partly  \iscd  in  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country  ;  cottou,  hemp,  and  flax  ore  al^ 
cultivated,  Fi-uit-tree^  are  abundant,  and  their  produce, 
consisting  of  grapes,  pomegranates,  quinces,  peaches, 
apricots,  and  apples,  constitutes  an  article  of  internal 
commerce.  Melons  and  cueoinben  are  of  excellent 
quality.  The  greater  part  of  the  country,  though  unftt 
lor  agriculturalpurposes,  is  covered  with  grass,  especiaUr 
those  tracts  whith  are  mountainous,  and  accoramglylt 
abounds  in  domestic  animals,  among  w  hich  the  horses  and 
sheep  are  distinguished.  The  wool  collected  in  these 
parts  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  which  the  shawlb  of 
Cashmir  are  made.  There  are  cdso  numerous  herds  pf 
cattle  and  canMla. 

We  are  less  acquainted  vrith  the  productive  powen  of 
the  countries  which  extend  alon^  the  base  of  the  Thsung- 
ling,  where  our  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  tracts  that 
surround  the  tovm  of  Knotan,  where  a  large  district  is 
under  cultivation,  and  produces  rice,  vkheat  and  millet, 
cotton,  hemp  and  flax ;  large  quantities  of  silk  of  the  first 
Qusll^  ace  eolkN^ed.  The  vineyards  are  extensive,  and 
tne  l^pes  gnnrn  here  are  much  prised.  Some  plants 
are  raised,  wnidi  vield  dyeing-stuffs,  which  areexponed  to 
China.  Amongthe  domestic  animals  the  yak  ii  numerous, 
and  alst)  the  horses  and  &heep ;  cattle  are  rather  scarce. 
Noi1h  of  this  cultivated  tract  is  a  desert,  in  which  many 
bare  rocks  occur,  but  whose  surface  is  mostly  covered  with 
sand.  This  desert,  which  extends  westwara  to  the  vicinity 
of  Yarkiang,  and  northward  to  the  banks  of  the  Yarkiang 
Daria,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Kam4dtai  or  lUktitaa* 
FVom  this  rapid  survey  of  the  productive  powers  of  Thian 
Shan  Nanlu  it  is  evident  that  probably  not  more  than  one 
hundredth  part  of  its  surface  is  available  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  deserts,  and  those  tracts  which  are  de- 
scribed as  such,  cover  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  area, 
and  the  remainder  is  mainly  occupied  with  high  mountains, 
which  produce  a  few  trees  and  good  pa^uxe.  The  uttei 
sterilite  of  the  Bait-hai  seems  to  dqieod  on  the  soil,  but 
that  m  the  Other  desert  tncfs  appears  partly  to  be  the 
effect  of  climate. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  is  dis- 
tinguished by  that  dryness  which  is  chaj-acterislic  of  al' 
table-lands  which  are  considerably  elevated  above  the 
sea.  As  its  elevation  perhaps  does  not  differ  muek 
ftom  that  of  the  tebla-laiid  of  Cestile  in  Spain,  thaia 
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would  probably  be  %  ^rcat  simil«rity  between  the  climates 
if  the  table-land  of  Spam  wits  not  siurrounded  hy  a^ea,  which 
is  not  far  distant  from  it,  whilst  the  Tliian  Shan  Nanhi  is  1")<K1 
miles  from  the  Patific,  which  is  tlie  near^t  sea.  The 
climate  of  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  is  consequently  much  drier 
than  ihai  of  Spun-  Though  abundant  mm  are  ex- 
perienced in  the  mountaniHwiges  which  endow  the 
plain,  nnd  snow  falls  every  winlfr  to  the  depth  of  sevt-nil 
feet,  the  (juanlity  of  miow  ami  rain  which  descends  on  the 
plain  is  very  small.  In  the  tlc^('rt.s  no  rain  occurs, 
and  it  is  observed  that,  when  tlie  atuioiiphere  is  charged 
with  vapour,  and  distant  objects  are  indistinctly  visible,  it 
does  not  produce  any  other  effect  than  that  of  generating 
extremely  heavy  ^ea,  which  are  often  so  strong  8.s  to 
throw  down  travellers  and  their  beasts  of  burden.  In  the 
Han-hai  they  raise  a  large  quantity  of  sand  to  a  consider- 
able heit;iit  above  the  miiIucl'.  Aloii^'  the  Tliian  Shan 
Mountaiii.s  only  two  or  three  showers  of  lain  are  annually 
cxpeneticed,  and  i^enerulh'  they  ilo  not  eontimie  above  an 
hour.  The  rain  is  very  minute»and  it  hardly  moistens  the 
surface  of  the  groand.  A  litUe  aww  falls  m  the  western 
duteicta,  but  seeiDi  never  to  occur  east  of  the  valley  of  the 
Kaida  river.  The  moistuie  required  for  the  growth  of 
plants  is  therefore  entirely  derived  from  the  mountains. 
The  supply  of  water  from  tJiis  source  is  indeed  very 
abundant,  but  only  for  aliout  two  or  three  months  of  the  i 
year,  and  it  would  only  be  sufficient  for  a  very  limited 
agriculture,  if  the  inhabitants  had  not  acquired  a  peculiar 
art  in  hud)andint;  this  auoply.  In  the  districts  south  of 
the  Hiian  Shan  Nanlu  Mountains  very  large  reservoirs 
have  been  made,  which  are  filled  by  the  watercourses 
after  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  from  these  reservoirs 
the  itreater  part  of  the  supply  is  talicn,  by  which  many 
tntets  are  enabled  to  prounoe  attundant  crops.  The 
\7esteni  districts  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  northern, 
except  that  a  larger  quantity  of  snow  falls,  though  it  is 
moderate  in  the  plain.  The  temperature  of  these  didricts 
however  ie  mnch  colder  in  irinter,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
ilust  fliat  at  Taikiang  the  river  i«  for  three  months  covered 
mth  thiek  ire,  and  earavans  jiass  over  it  with  their  beasts 
of  burden.  The  JieaL  in  Mimaur  is  very  great  all  o\er  the 
country,  but  the  cold  of  the  winter  .seeius  to  decrease  as 
wc  proceed  from  west  to  east,  as  frost  is  hardly  known  at 
Hami.  The  Chinese  however  state  that  the  difTerence 
hotwL-en  the  temperature  of  the  summer  noil  winter  is 
very  conndeiable.  The  country  is  subject  to  earttiquakes, 
and  several  districts  suffered  greatly  from  tlu  rn  in  1832, 
when  they  were  felt  on  both  sides  of  the  Tart  ashling 
Mountains.  It  is  probable  that  this  phenonuiiun  also 
occurs  along  the  Tnian  Shan  Mountains,  as  an  extinct 
volcano  exists  in  that  mnge,  and  traces  of  vdcsanic  action 
arc  frequently  met  with. 

Productions. — It  is  remarkable  that  Tluan  Shan  Nanlu, 
though  without  doubt  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea- 
level,  produces  all  the  grains  and  fruits  which  are  cul- 
tivated in  the  most  southern  paiis  of  Kurope,  whieh  are  ; 
situated  nt  the  same  distance  from  the  eipialor,  and  are  ' 
los  elevated.     The  olive-tree  howe\er  ha'*  not  been 
noticed  as  growing  there.   Sesamum,  which  is  cultivated 
in  most  parts  to  a  great  extent,  supplies  the  place  of  the 
olive-tree.    The  plain,  as  well  as  the  moontains  which 
surrovnd  it,  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  and  even  of 
shndw.    In  a  few  j)laees  dmI}  >ome  specie^  <>f  trees  eover  a 
small  extent  of  surfaee.  Imt  they  are  -short  and  crooked, 
and  only  trood  for  tire-wood.    It  is  not  certain,  though  it  ' 
is  BO  stated  by  some  travellers,  that  the  true  rliubarb- 
plaat  Brows  on  the  mountaias  of  the  Thsungling. 

All  The  domestic  animals  of  Europe  abimmfC  with  the 
exception  of  hogs,  which  are  only  kept  by  the  few  Chinese 
settled  in  the  eountrv :  all  the  other  inhabitanta,  being 
Mohsmmedem,  hold  tnis  animal  in  abhorrence.  Camels 
are  kept  in  the  plains  and  on  the  mountains.  The  ranu'e« 
oftlic  Tartashling  are  considered  the  native  place  of  the 
double-humjM'd  camel.  In  the  .same  mnuiitHins  the  yak 
is  reared  by  the  Kirgbis ;  the  larger  species  of  the  domestic 
animals  are  found  in  »  wild  state  in  the  dest  i  ts  of  Thian 
Shan  Nanlu.  This  is  exnressljr  stated  ot  tbr  horse,  the 
camel,  blade  cattle,  and  the  »«:  the  last  is  probably  the 
drfiikketei.  or  Equus  hemionu!'  (tf  Pallas ;  of  the  wild  sheep 
there  appearto  be  several  kinds,  but  the  species  lia\e  nol 
yet  been  p-st'i-rtained.  On  (lie  Thian  Shan  Mountains  the 
argaii  is  found,  and  on  the  Tartashling  the  kutch-kar  and 
the  rass  above  mentioned.  The  jaehal  is  f«nnd  in  great 


numbera,  and  there  are  also  tigers,   >  b      lynxes,  and 

foxes.  On  account  of  the  want  of  nauisal  Ibrest*.  birtu 
are  not  numerous,  except  water-fowl,  which  ii))ouiid  in 
the  lakes,  of  the  desert  and  the  sw  amps  of  tlic  Tarini  nn^t. 
On  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains  a  black  eagle  of  great  ^.jk 
is  met  with,  and  on  the  Tartashling  a  rtUI  larger  land, 
called  ayrjTn. 

Gold  IS  said  to  be  found  in  the  afRuents  of  the  Khotaa 
Daria,  where  bome  quantit\  is  stated  to  be  collected.  It 
occurs  also,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Chinese,  in  the 
ea&leri)  portion  of  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains,  where  how- 
ever it  18  not  collected.  Copper  and  iron  are  certainly 
found  at  several  places,  and  are  worked,  but  the  localities 
are  not  known.  From  the  volcanic  portion  of  the  Thiaa 
Shan  Moontains  sulphur  and  sal-ammoniac  are  otitaiaed, 
and  near  the  same  places  asbestos  and  saltpetre.  Dimmondt 
are  said  to  exist  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  last'Xnentioned 
ninge.  Several  other  precious  stones  are  abundant,  and 
two  of  them,  the  yew  and  tlie  ajjate,  form  c-onsiderAt  le 
articles  of  commerce  to  China.  The  agate  is  only  iQund 
in  the  eastern  districts  of  Thian  Shan  Nanlu. 

/nAoMtoftte.— The  bulk  of  the  population  b  of  Tuilddi 
origin,  and  it  Menu  that  this  nation  must  be  eonaideied 
as  the  aboriginal  stock  of  the  countnr",  a-s  Thian  S^r.n 
Nanlu  constituted  the  principal  portion  of  the  powt  iiul 
empire  ol  the  Hiongnu,  which  was  destroyed  hy  the 
Chinese  in  the  first  centurj-  after  Chnst,  and  m  the  hislory 
of  almost  all  the  different  Turkish  tribes,  however  widely 
spread  over  Asia  and  Europe,  may  be  traced  to  this 
country.  Travellers  generally  call  the  Turkish  inhabitants 
of  Thian  Shan  Nanlu,  Uzbecks,  as  they  resemble  them 
exactly  in  the  furmatioii  of  their  body  [BoKHAaA,  vol.  v., 
p.  71],  and  spcaV  the  same  language.  It  is  however  ob- 
served, that  the  Turkish  language  of  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  is 
not  intermixed,  as  that  of  the  other  Turkish  tribo>»,  with 
terms  derived  from  the  Persian  and  iVrabic  ljuije[uagat, 
and  it  ib  therefore  considered  the  purest  of  the  Turkiafa 
dialects.  The  Memotn  of  Sultan  Baber  mm  written 
in  this  language.  The  l\irks  of  Thian  Shnn  Nanin 
are  dccidcdR'  superior  in  civilization  to  the  Uzbei  ks  of 
Bokhara.  They  exhilnt  no  h  -ss  industry  than  ingenuity  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  articles  which  :i;e 
made  in  their  manufactories  are  of  good  quality  and  muc  h 
prized.    Many  of  them  are  also  engaged  m  commerce. 

They  are  at  present  divided  into  two  tiibea.  Ak-t«k  and 
Kara-tak,  which  hate  one  antrther,  and  frc(|ueiif]y  make 
w  ar  on  each  other,  whicli  c  irenmstanre  is  considered  the 
principal  reason  of  tlu  ir  inability  to  resist  successfully  the 
1  n  vasions  of  the  Oliiths  and  of  the  Chinese.  Each  of  thr^e 
two  tribes  was  governed  by  heredilarj'  chiefs,  who  wert 
independent  of  one  anotlier.  When  the  Chinese  occupied 
the  oountry»  they  left  the  internal  affiurs  in  the  hands  erf 
these  eUefk,  reservinir  for  themselves  entythe  militajy 
department  and  the  police,  as  Ikr  as  regarded  the  neigh- 
bouring independent  states.  The  army  which  the  Chine*e 
keep  in  'i  n  i  ntry,  and  w  hich  amounts  to  between  20.0(10 
and  3().()iXJ  iiitro,  is  commanded  by  Mantchoo  officers  ;  and 
at  the  places  througti  whicli  the  eanivan-rcwda  pass  to 
foreign  countries  the  custom-officers  are  composed  half  of 
Chinese  and  half  of  Turks.  But  all  the  other  officers  are 
ajppointedby  the  Hakim  Begs,  as  the  chie&  are  called,  Init 
the  Baldm  Begs  themselves  ore  chosen  or  confirmed  by  ttie 
coiurt  of  Peking.  Tlie  tribute  whic  li  thi-  '  "iuk -r-  a  tni- 
ment  levies  upon  the  lahabitatiU  is  small.  \nii  is  somewiiat 
increased  by  the  duty  on  the  merchandise  which  is  im- 
ported, and  which,  according  to  the  latest  information,  is  3| 
per  cent.  The  inhabitants  however  aie  BMldl  Oppnawd 
Dy  their  native  eliieiki  as  the  Chinese  government  appcwi 
to  take  no  node*  of  the  wav  in  which  they  are  governed. 
For  this  reason  thev  are  ill-disposed  against  the  Chine>e, 
and  this  hatred  is  stifl  inoNased  by  the  extensive  fortifica- 
tions which  have  lately  been  erected  by  the  i,'ratuUous 
labour  of  the  natives.  The  Chinese  merchants  who  ai* 
settled  here  are  not  permitted  to  po  '.u  the  neit^'libouriog 
countries  which  tire  independent  of  China,  and  the  foreifn 
commerce  is  therelbre  carried  ou  partly  by  tlie  Turks,  but 
mostly  by  the  Tajicks.  The  Turks  are  Afohammed&ns . 

The  Tajicks,  orTadjicks,  are  that  nation  which  con»ider« 
the  I'ersian  as  it.s  native  lani:;uaj:<\  and  which  is  ^^^dely 
spread  over  all  the  centnil  countries  of  Asia,  but  inhabits 
only  a  few  mountain  valli  vs  exciusively.  In  other  c.oun- 
tri(»  their  indui^  is  mostly  directed  to  tlie  vultivatioo  ol 
the  soi),  but  in  Tman  Shan  naola  tbcgr  aiecMefly  engaged 
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in  tnde,  and  Ihcniim  many  of  them  are  met  with  in  sU 
cBOanardil  placM.  They  are  known  to  Ennqctitt  by 
Oie  name  of  Bokhariam,  at  the  merdianti  ftom  Bokhara 

who  visit  the  fairs  of  Nuhnei  NovogoitJil  and  other  places 
art'  Tajicks.  They  are  permitted  even  to  trade  m  the 
wL^teni  j)iovinces  of  China  Proper,  in  Shensi  and  Shansi, 
and  some  of  them  vutit  Kiiichta.  They  conform  in  their 
4i«ii  Mid  oostume  to  the  Turks,  but  pccMfvo  tlidr  kn- 
liiiBe.  Th^aic  Mohanunedaai. 

Though  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  mm  aohjeet  to  the  mialkaa 
Mon^lA  for  a  considerable  lenijth  of  timr,  no  traces  c\isf 
of  this  nation  ever  havuip  fonned  settlemtTits  in  Oie  coun- 
try. The  Oloth  Calraucks,  wli'jn  yovenud  bytheGaldan 
and  his  successors  [Songaria,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  '.^1,  occupied  it 
for  a  short  time,  and  as  they  expelled  the  Khalkas  wherever 
they  met  them,  the  total  abaence  of  Af OQCol  colonies  ma^  be 
Mcounted  for.  There  are  howevor  In  tne  eattern  distncts, 
eapedalljrin  the  town  ofHami  and  its  vicinity,  a  considerable 
number  ofOIoth  Calmucks,  who  aaer  the  defeat  oftheGaldan 
quietly Riibmilted  fotheswayof  thcMantchoos.  Thenumbor 
of  Chinese  is  uol  large.  Besides  the  otficeraof  govemraent, 
H  Miiall  number  are  established  in  the  large  commercial 
lo'.vus  as  merchants;  some  of  them  also  exercise  other 
trades ;  but  it  does  nut  appear  that  agrieoHural  settlements 
have  lieen  made  by  them  m  this  country,  aa  in  Songaria. 

foflw  mountains  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Thian  Shan 
\anl\i  is  a  triiic  of  Kirghis,  called  the  Kara  Kir- 
cln-.  and  another  tribe  of  that  nation  is  met  with  in  ttin 
nirices  of  the  Tartashlinjj.  Both  are  nomadic  tribes,  occii- 
p>  mg  duhng  the  summer  the  highest  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain-region with  their  herds  of  camels,  yak,  honea,  and 
sheept  and  descending  in  winter  to  the  lower  regions. 

Comment,  Town*,  and  Mmmfartura,  — Nearly  IROO 
years  ago  a  commercial  road  was  establishied,  wliirh  tra- 
verses this  country  lit  it*  U-nt^h  from  cast  lo  west,  and  by 
v-  h  rh  the  commerce  betw  een  China  and  Western  Asia  lias 
been  carried  on  nearly  without  interruption.  After  the 
downfall  of  the  empire  of  the  Hiongnu  under  the  dynasty 
r>r  Han,  when  the  aominionof  the  (^neae  extended  to  the 
>hares  of  the  Camiaa  8m,  and  neetly  met  the  eastern 
boundaty  of  the  Western  or  Ronum  empire,  this  road  was 
fin*  need  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  silk  and  other 
articles  were  thns  broutrht  to  Western  Asia.  This  road 
pa^-s.  s  thniiigh  tiie  countries  whidi  lie  along  tlie  base  of 
the  Tliian  Shan  Mountains.  Another  road,  whicli  has 
robably  been  used  for  an  equal  length  of  time,  connects 
litan  9ian  Nanlu  and  China  with  the  northern  parts  of 
lodia,  c^eciaily  with  Cashmir,  and  ia  alio  much  need  at 
the  jncient  day.  As  almost  all  our  knowled^  of  the 
towns  of  this  country  and  their  niaiuifacturos  is  derived 
from  the  accounts  of  the  merchants  who  have  passed  along 
these  roads,  we  shall  follow  their  track  in  noticinc;  them. 

The  caravans  of  China,  bound  for  the  western  countries, 
or  Siyu,  as  thev  are  called  there,  after  leaving  the  town  of 
Shatsheou  and  the  gate  of  Kie^jnirkooan  (TaNom',  vol. 
xxiv„  p.  32],  poM  uwoogh  flie  deaert  of  Ibn-hai  and 
•wive  after  30  days'  journey  at  Hami  ^42°  53^  N.  lat.  and 
98*  50*  E.  long.).  Hami,  or  Khamil,  a.s  it  is  called  by  the 
natives,  is  a  fortified  place,  beiii!:  surrounded  by  hizh  walls, 
which  enclose  a  space  about  two  miles  and  a  hah  in  cir- 
cuit. The  town  is  surrounded  by  large  suburbs,  where  the 
earavans  stop  before  they  proceed  for  the  west,  and  is 
opulous.  The  streeta  are  straight  and  reguhr,  but  the 
Ouies  low  and  built  of  dried  clay.  The  countiy  which 
niiTotinds  the  town  is  not  distinguished  by  fertility,  but 
■  '  i>  cultivated  with  cxti-aordinary  care  and  industry, 
(irapts,  melons,  aiid  ulher  fruits  are  sent  to  China  in  great 
quantities. 

About  240  miles  west  of  Hami  is  Pidsiian,  a  fortress 
nliich  it  nearly  two  milea  in  circuit,  and  near  which  the 
ceiaran  road  passes.  About  QO  tnilet  fluiher  ia  Tuiian»  a 
oonnderable  place,  which  however  suffered  ranch  in 

the  wars  of  the  last  ccntur)-.  Karashar  is  ?0O  milf  >  west 
ofTurfan.  Its  fortress  is  not  lar<je,  not  exceeiluig  one 
niil<_>  in  circuit.  The  town  is  rather  populous,  and  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kaidu  nver,  which  is  said  to  be  navigable 
at  this  place.  Its  commerce  is  considerable,  but  manu- 
ibctum  are  not  mentioned*  ezoejfttiietthe  inhabitanti  ex- 
eel  in  the  art  of  embrmdenr.  Kuril,  or  Kuruni^K,  ie  situated 
CD  that  portion  of  the  Kaidu  rivet  v,tnr!i  connects  the 
Bostv;  Nor  with  Lop  Nor,  and  contains  a  population  of 
■b«it  Aim  in  lividuak.  Tlw  coontiy  rounatM  towD  ie 
I         P.  C,  No.  1534. 


TOiy  Ibrtiie.  The  town  is  SOmilee  disbuit  ftom  Kaiaihar 

to  the  south-west.  Bukur  or  nugur,  nearly  2fX)  mile* 
distant  from  Kurli,  contains  2000  familitjs,  iir  10.000 in- 
dividuals, and  has  a  rorisidenible  commerce  in  copper*  oil| 
sheep-skins,  butter,  and  furs,  especially  lynx-skins. 

Kutshe,  which  is  100  miles  distant  from  ^gnr,  is  a 
large  town  which  is  three  miles  in  circumforencet 
oontains  a  ^rcat  population,  of  which  6000  are  T^rb, 
The  motintauw  north  of  the  town  contain  several  mines, 
from  which  copper,  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  and  sal  ammo- 
niac, icre  obtained.  At  this  town  begin.s  the  road  which 
leads  across  the  Tluaii  Shan  Mountains  to  Kuldsha  in  III, 
by  the  mountain-pass  called  Mussur  Dabahn.  Before  it 
reaches  the  niountain-pass,  it  runs  through  the  town  of 
Sailim,  which  is  built  in  an  elevated  valley,  and  near  some 
mines.  South-west  of  Kutriie  is  the  town  of  fihayar,  in  m 
district  producing  abundance  of  rice,  me1on^  and  fruit. 
It  contains  a  population  of  4000  indiv  iduals. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Aksu  Daria  arc  the  towns  of  Aksu 
and  Ushi.  Aksu  is  a  lar^e  commercial  and  manulacturing 
town,  which,  according  to  one  statement,  contains  0000 
hoirses,  and,  according  to  another,  a  population  of  20^X10 
families.  It  is  not  fortified.  Its  commercial  importance 
is  not  only  derived  from  its  being  one  of  the  largest  places 
of  depdt  on  tlie  great  caravan-road  from  China,  but  also 
from  another  road,  which  leads  in  a  north-eastern  direc- 
tion to  the  mountain-pass  of  Mussur  Dabahn,  by  which 
it  communicates  with  Kuldsha,  the  capital  of  Ili,  and  by 
which  it  not  only  receives  the  produce  of  that  countiy, 
but  also  several  articles  brouf^ht  th>m  Kussia.  [Sonoaria, 
vol.  xxii.,  p.  245.1  Buchanan  merchants  from  Tobolsk 
sometimes  pioeeed  as  for  aa  this  niece,  and  it  k  likewise 
visited  by  traders  tnm  Khokand,  TuMiend,  and  Boldura. 
Its  manufactures  are  numerous,  especially  those  of  cotton- 
stuffs,  among  which  one  called  Ituniaseya  is  in  great  request 
in  Siberia  .ind  Turkistan,  and  a  kind  of  stuff,  half  silk  and 
lialf  cotton.  Several  articles  made  of  leather,  especially 
those  of  deer-leather,  as  harness  and  saddles,  which  arc 
embossed  with  great  ait,  are  also  highly  valued,  and 
exported  to  distant  places.  There  are  auo  some  potteries, 
and  many  pei^ns  are  employed  in  cutting  and  p«1i:Jung 
precious  stones.  The  Chinese  garrison,  cotiasting  of  3000 
men,  inhabits  a  separate  quarter  of  the  town.  Ushi. 
whieli  lies  hi;^her  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Aksu  Daria.  is 
built  in  the  centre  of  an  ex'  i  n  i  . «  country  of  great  fertility, 
and  is  stated  to  contain  10,000  iiamilies. '  This  place  has  a 
mint,  in  which  copper  edin  iimadetUditi^ipeantoceny 
on  a  eoasidenble  conaioree*^ 

The  town  of  Kndinr  is  sitnaled  in  fbm  norni<westcni 
angle  of 'n  i  in  Shm  Nanhi,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  mountHiii-ruHd  which,  traversing  the  chain  that  con- 
nects the  Thian  Shan  with  ttie  Tartashlinp,  lead.s  to  Fer- 
ghana and  the  towns  of  Khokand  and  Tashkend.  This 
road  mns  in  a  north-norfh-'WcetCRi  direction.  At  this  place 
also  begins  the  other  camvmMoad,  which,  running  south* 
east  and  passing  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the Tartash- 
linir.  and  passing  throuj^li  the  towns  of  Yarkiang  and  Kho- 
tari,  leads  over  the  Karakorum  Pa*s  lo  Lth,  Gertope,  and 
Cashrair.  Besides  these  two  lines  of  communication  and 
the  great  caravan-road  to  China,  a  fourth  road,  commene- 
at  Kaahgar,  runs  north-east  over  the  Thian  Shan  Meun- 
tains  by  the  Rowat  Pass,  and,  sldrtiDg  the  western  shores 
of  Lake  Ivekol,  leads  lo  Kuldsha  and  the  banks  of  the 
Irtish  river.  This  last  road  appears  to  be  much  frequented 
by  Russian  merchants.  The  advantages  derived  from  alf 
tli«se  roads  concentrating  at  Kashgar  render  this  town  one 
of  the  most  commercial  in  the  interior  of  /Vsi&.  It  is  said 
to  contain  15,000  houses,  and  a  population  of  80,000  indi- 
viduals. In  the  Chinese  geography  the  population  is  said 
to  consist  of  16,000  persons  paying  a  capitation-tax,  which 
would  canyit  to n&her  more  than  is  stated  by RussiBa 
trevellen.  TheTVirkish  and  Bndienan  merchants  of  Karii- 
gar  visit  ihp  countries  north  of  Hindu.stan,  Bokhara,  and 
Tobol^;  and  numbers  of  merchants  who  aie  settled  in  the 
neighbouring;  imlcpendent  states  are  always  found  in  tlie 
town.  All  thoae  who  are  of  Turkish  ongin  have  free 
access  to  it ;  but  the  entry  of  Europeans  is  prevented  by 
the  Chinese  authorities.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a 
large  sc^uare,  from  whidi  four  extensive  basars  branch  off. 
The  Chmese  garrison  consists  of  fVOO  men,  wh')  are  ilflf 
tioned  here  to  repre«»  anv  invasion  from  the  nde  of  KhiH 
knndt  end  are  nuvtond  in  a  strom;  forireas,  which  is  coa- 
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tiguoua  to  the  town.  Hie  manofactures  are  numeraos  and 

extensive:  the  largest  are  those  of  silk,  in  which  several 
kinds  of  stuffii,  as  satin,  dam&ak,  &c.,  are  made,  and  some 
of  them  are  interwoven  with  gold  and  silver  thread.  The 
manu&ctures  of  cottons  are  I  ess  important,  but  their  colours 
iM  miieh  praised.  The  jewellers  are  expert  in  cuttine 
navew  tad  in  woridng  90UL  Miay  uwit^  axe  exported 
odiuna.  The  htestaecoanto  however  atatetiiatKagh^ 
•nd  its  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry  had  suffered 
much  by  the  invasion  aiid  rebellion  ol  the  Kodjas  (1827), 
a[iLl  that  Yarkianij  had  become  a  much  more  commercial 

Elace  than  Kashgar,  It  is  very  probable  that  the  town 
as  recovered  its  former  importance.  South-west  of  Kashgar 
M  the  town  of  "nuiiiMlig,  which  seems  to  be  an  important 
plaee,  bnilt  on  fhe  Inuct  of  the  Yaman-yar  river,  where 
it  issues  from  the  mountain>rcgion  of  the  Tartashling.  On 
the  road  leading  ftom  Kashgar  to  Ynrkiaag  is  Yengi 
Hissar,  a  place  ol"  considerable  extent. 

Yarkiane,  or  Yarknml,  may  be  considered  the  capital 
of  Thian  Shan  Nanhi,  as  the  Chinese  military  governor 
generally  resides  here.  It  conaisU  of  the  eilj  or  fortress, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  high  mil  of  <tone,  Mid  b  more 
than  three  mile* in ci(cuinfennce,  and  nuniNoiusnburbs 
which  He  roand  it.  In  fhe  ftaitiess  a  garrison  of  TOW  men 
is  kept.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  ; 
but  as  rain  is  very  rare  in  this  country,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered substantial.  The  river  Yarkiang  Daria  is  divided 
into  two  arou,  and  mimeroiu  canals  have  been  made  from 
them,  by  which  iH  tiie  slifett  ate  abundantly  supplied 
with  water.  There  are  uunafous  public  botkunga.  espe- 
cMly  mosques  and  raedruace,  or  oolleTOi:  the  nnnsber  of 
the  medrrt-'.^p?  is  stated  to  exceed  ten.  Thf-rc  are  two  large 
bazars,  one  in  the  city  and  the  other  in  ttie  suburbs,  which 
are  more  than  three  miles  long,  and  contain  a  great  num- 
ber of  shops,  well  supplied  with  variouii  articles  of  mer- 
dMUdise.  Most  of  the  diopkeepen  arc  Chinese.  There 
an  nlw  lerenl  large  caravansariea.  The  country  sur- 
nranding  tiie  town  suopUes  it  with  three  important  articles 
of  commerce,  ailk,  nne  wool,  and  horses,  of  which  laat 
great  numbers  go  to  other  places,  and  as  far  as  China. 
These  horses  arc  mo.stlv  of  the  Kirghis  breed,  rather  small. 


but  very  strong,  and  much  prized.  The  commerce  wr 
the  countries  north  of  Hindustan  and  with  Tibet  is  ve 
considerable.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  several  kinds  of 
aumufacttu-es,  but  only  ootton^ifis  are  specified.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  who  pay  capitation -tax  is  stated  to  be 
between  30,000  and  40,000,  whicfi  would  give  a  population 
of  between  180,000  and  240.000.  Many  fon  tr  are 
settled  in  this  place.  The  number  of  Chinese  jat  .  i  hants 
la  o;ily  200,  but  there  arc  many  others  engaged  in  tnide 
and  manufactures.  A  great  number  of  merchants  from 
Sheosi  and  Shansi  visit  Yarkiarig.  There  are  also  a  con- 
sidemble  number  of  nativea  of  CBahixui  settled  bete ;  InU 
ont  J  a  mall  number  of  Kndoa,  and  no  Jews  or  Armentiuie. 
The  foreign  merchants,  who  arc  met  with  in  considentble 
numbers,  are  from  Ferghana,  Tibet,  and  Cashniir. 

Khotan  appears  to  have  been  formerly  the  name  of  the 
town  which  at  present  in  called  lliUii  or  £ektii,  whilst  the 
name  of  Khotan  is  applied  to  the  country  which  extends 
•long  the  northern  base  of  the  Ttuunglinj;.  This  country 
contiiM*  aeeordiog  to  the  latest  informaUon,  700,000  per- 
sons who  pavfamtatioo-tax,  which  would  give  a  population 
of  between  3,600,000  and  4,000,000  individuals.  Thus  it 
appears  that  this  cotintrj'  is  by  far  the  most  populous  and 
important  part  of  Thian  Shan  Nanhi.  A  large  number  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Buddhists,  and  it  appears  tliat  among 
them  are  numerous  descendants  of  Chutese,  who  settled 
Dierett  ft  Toiy  early  period.  The  town  of  lUtsii*  described 
ae  luge  and  ^ojnUm ;  bat  we  have  no  peculiar  account 
of  it.  It  denm  II*  eomtnerdal  importance  partly  from 
the  productions  of  the  country,  and  partlv  from  tf  e  cir- 
cninstance  that  the  great  roadsi  meet  at  this  place.  The 
ea  1  [ n  r;    i  l  asses  from  Ilitsi  to  Kenya,  and  through  the 

J>ass  of  Keriya  into  Tibet,  and  secnu  to  be  the  principal 
ineof  eoromanication  between  the  last-mentionea  country 
and  the  northern  provinces  of  China.  The  western  road 
joins  the  great  caravan-road  which  leads  from  Tarkiang  to 
Leh  and  Ca*hrnir.  The  principal  articles  which  the  coun- 
try 8up]ilies  for  exportation  are  the  yew-stone  uid  silk,  the 
last  of  which  is  grown  in  large  (quantities.  Ii  seems  also 
that  there  are  mines  of  copper  u  the  neighbourhood,  as 
veseels  of  copper  aia  named  among  fh«  amclet 
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tared  m  tfus'plaee.  Sfflt  and  cotton  stnffb  are  abo  made 

to  a  great  extent,  and  there  are  glass-houses.  Every  wtek 
a  fair  is  held,  which  is  sometimes  attended  by  30,000  per- 
sons. Horses  are  exported  in  great  numbers,  and  are  not 
leas  prized  than  those  of  Yarkiang.  Near  the  town  of 
Keriya,  thraogh  winch  the  road  psimi  to  Tibet,  ai«  aome 
gold-minei. 

The  articles  whieh  ate  sent  ftom  Yarkiang  to  Gasbmir 
are  silver,  goata'  and  sheep's  wooU  Itaihv  tanned  in  the 
manner  of  what  is  called  Rustdan  leather,  embroideries  o', 

gold  and  silver,  rice,  and  .some  few  articles  of  Chineae 
manufacture ;  there  are  taken  in  return  shawls  of  differ- 
ent qualities,  cotton  stub,  ■heepeloM  and  goat<aklii8»  and 
some  minor  articles. 

Only  one  caravan  goes  annually  from  Tai)dailg  to  Bsp 
dakshan,  which  cai-ries  a  large  quantity^of  tea  and  some 
silver,  and  brings  back  slaves  and  precioos  stones,  espe- 
cially rubies.  It  appears  from  Wood's  *  .Tourney'  that 
this  intercourse  has  of  late  been  interrupted  by  the  un- 
settled state  of  Bailakshan  and  of  Wakhan.  [TirRKisi^.N.] 

The  intercourse  with  Khokand,  which  had  also  beea  m- 
terrupted  for  several  years  has  lately  been  re-cstabltihed. 
The  artielcB  exported  to  that  coantiy  are  silver,  chia»-ware, 
tea  in  boxes,  and  pressed  tea,  of  wineh  large  quantities  are 
consumed  by  the  inhabitn-its  nf  Turkistan  T^c  impr;r'^ 
from  Khokand  arc  raw  silk  aud  different  kinds  of  cuUii.T 
stuffs. 

The  Buchanan  merchants  settled  in  Kusua  have  suc- 
ceeded in  advancing  as  far  as  Kutsh,  Aluu,  and  Kaahgar, 
to  which  places  they  bring;  Imad-cloth,  brocades,  simt. 
gold  coin,  copper,  icoa»  KtoSl,  and  ftur :  and  tliey  take  ba^ 
several  kind*  of  ootton  fton*  tea,  ifaahaibb  and  aal  am* 
moniac. 

We  are  verj*  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  commtr- 
cial  iutercourse  between  China  Proper  and  Thiao  Stiar. 
Nanlu.  It  does  not  however  appear  that  the  government 
puts  any  difficulties  in  the  way  ofit,  and  it  is  rtsSed  that  the 
commerce  of  Yarkiang  with  the  northern  provinces  is  very 
active.  The  principal  articles  wiiicb  are  sent  to  China  are 
raw  silk,  great  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle,  the  yew  and 
other  precious  stones,  and  some  d}eing  stuffs;  in  return 
there  are  sent  to  Yarkiang  tea,  china-ware,  and  several 
manufactured  articles. 

Hitiory. — The  country  of  Thian  Shau  P^ianlu  Im*  nevcf 
in  any  way  been  connected  with  the  political  events  H 
Europe  and  Western  Aoa.  but  ftequently  with  those  o| 
Proper  China,  and  it  is  only  from  tile  Chinese  and  Honsol 
historians  that  we  learn  the  pditical  changes  to  which  it  ha* 
been  subject.   Thus  we  are  informed  that  l>efore  and  ai 
the  beginning  of  our  irra  this  part  of  Cential  Asio.  fortaed  i 
portion  of  the  powerful  empire  ot  the  Hiongnu,  a  Turkisii 
race,  which  for  more  than  two  centuries  made  war  on  China, 
and  sometimes  laid  waste  the  northern  proviaccai  bat  is 
the  first  oentuiy  after  Christ  was  overthrown  by  the  dy- 
na.«fy  of  the  Han  emperors.  It  seems  that  the  CliiiK  r,e  thus 
for  tlie  first  time  got  possession  of  the  cuuiitry,  and  they 
-noou  afterwards  succeeded  in  extending  then  »  oinjaestj 
over  Fergtiana  ami  the  desertii  lying  round  Uie  Aral,  a." 
that  at  that  period  their  empire  extended  to  the  C^pian 
Sea.   But  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  the  Chinese  wetc 
dispossessed  of  this  country  by  the  Tang-hiang,  a  Tibetan 
race ;  and  this  and  other  races  of  the  same  origin  co:>- 
tinued  to  govern  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  up  to  the  time  of 
Gengis  Khan.    From  the  tenth  to  the  mirfcenth  1 1  utury 
it  formed  a  part  of  the  extensive  empire  of  Um;  Ilia  (* 
of  Tangiit  [TANGiri,  p.  33],  the  overthrow  of  which.  i» 
1227,  was  the  last  of  tlie  numerous  and  great  exploits  ot 
the  Mongol  conqueror.    [Gengis  Kham,  vol.  xi.,  p.  117  ~ 
As  the  Mongols  eoon  aftcrwaids  got  poeiession  ot  Gkimu 
Thian  Shan  was  again  united  to  that  conntrv,  and  re- 
mained so  as  long  as  the  descendants  of  Gengis  Khan  v  t* 
masters  of  China.    Hut  when  the  Yuan  dyna»ly  waa  u*cr 
thrown,  in  the  fourteenth  century  (1366  >,  by  tlie  Min; 
dynasty,  and  the  Mongol  empire  was  split  into  seveni 
states,  Thian  Shan  became  independent.,  and  seveni  small 
sovereignties  arose  under  duels  of  Tkvktsb  origin.  The 
Ming  emperor  would  probably  have  succeeded  fn  «al>}eot- 
ing  tnem.but  fnrthe  conquests  ofTimurReg,  orTamirlatt. 
who  entered  the  country  towards  the  end  of  the  foiu-tt-^rli. 
century, and  brought  it  under  his  domi  11  Ai  r:  tiis  dealh 
the  Turkish  chiw  gradually  resumed  iheir  insiepeadeet 
atalion,  and  pmervMl  it  to  Iho  middte  aT  tlm  auctMBih 
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century,  when  the  Galdun  or  emperor  of  the  Oloth  Cal- 
mucks,  who  subjected  to  hitKway  all  the  tribes  north  of  tlie 
Tliiaa  Stun  Mountains,  bct;an  to  extend  his  conquests  to 
the  sonth  of  that  range.  Thu  petty  Tiirltiih  aoreTeigna,  not 
he'm:;  able  to  make  resistance,  yielded,  and  became  tri- 
butary to  \hv  OliUh  Calinucks.  When  the  Gaklan  had 
been  defeatfil  by  the  (,!hiiu>e,  and  had  died  (1097, i.  thu 
power  passed  from  the  Oliith  Calmucks  to  the  Songares  ' 
[SoNOAKiA,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  245],  who  soon  established  tiieir 
•utlumty among  theTwrkishprinces  in ThiaaSban Nanlu, 
and  oven  subj  ected  Tibet,  "niey  kept  it  nntit  tiieir  iwidely 
extended  empire  was  dcsfroyw!  by  the  Chinese  in  17T)6,  and 
their  sovereign,  Amun^ana,  lied  to  Tobolsk,  M'lierc  he  died 
(1737\  The  most  powerful  of  the  Turkish  princi  s,  tlie 
Kodjas  of  Yarkiaog  and  Kashgar,  considered  this  event 
favourable  to  the  eniblishment  of  their  independence,  as 
they  thought  it  impossible  that  the  Chinese  could  send  an 
army  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  subjection  of  Thian 
Shan  Nanlu  through  the  wide  desert  which  separates  Pro- 
per China  from  theu  country,  and  they  refVised  to  submit  to 
the  authority  of  the  Mantchoo  emperor.  But  the  emperor 
sent  two  armies  from  Hi  over  the  Thian  Shan  Nanlu 
.Mountains.  The  first  was  utily  partly  successful,  and  took 
Kutahe  ;  but  the  other,  under  the  command  oC  Tahaohoei. 
aobjected  the  whole  of  the  country,  end  ia  ITWflw  Eo^ias 
ereic  obliged  to  retire  to  Badakahan. 

In  178s  en  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  town  of  Ushi, 
but  it  was  soon  put  down.  In  1826  the  descendants  of  the 
Kodjas,  having  insinuated  thentwlves  into  the  favour  of  the 
Khan  of  Khokand,  and  obtained  from  him  the  support  of  a 
small  army,  entered  Thian  Shan  by  the  Terek  Pass,  and 
succeeded  In  taking  Kashgar,  Aksu,  Yarkiang,  andKhotan; 
but  a  ChinCN  uixgrof  60,000  men  being  sent  agaimt  then, 
they  w«K  deftetM  in  thiee  battlea,  and  again  retired  to 
Badakshan,  where  Wood,  in  his  jonrriL'y  to  tlie  source  of 
the  river  Oxus,  found  one  of  these  Kodjxs  living  in 
exilj. 

{Dix  Haldes  Ilislury  of  China;  Mailla's  llistuire  Gt- 
riirale  de  la  Chine;  Klaproths  Magasin  Asiatique ; 
Wathen's  Mmoir  on  Chinese  Tartary  and  Khokan,  in 
JemnuU  tfftha  Atiatie  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  iv. ;  Wood's 
Narrative  qf  a  Journey  to  the  Source  qf  the  Rivtr  ObWf ; 
Hitter's  Erahundi^  von  Atien,  vol.  i.,  ii.,  and  v.) 

THIB.\UT  v.,  count  of  (Jhamj)a<ne,  ami  tirst  king  of 
Navarre  of  that  name,  occupies  a  respectable  rank  among 
the  Troubadours.  It  has  been  pretty  satisfactorily  shown 
by  recent  writers  on  the  subject  that  the  scandalous 
storiee  told  of  this  king  by  Ifiraiew  of  Paris  and  others 
rest  upon  no  satisfactory  evidence.  They  have  however 
been  more  successful  in  disproving  the  tales  of  their  pre- 
dfi'essors  than  in  substituting  anything  in  their  place. 
They  have  rendered  Thibaut's  biography  in  a  great  mea- 
sure negative. 

He  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1201,  and. 
has  been  called  Theobaldus  Posuiumus,  on  account  of 
his  father  having  died  befiMe  his  birth.  His  mother. 
Blanche,  daughter  of  Saneho  tiie  WjiCt  king  of  Navarre, 

took  charge  of  and  ;;ovcrned  his  extenive  territories  as 
regent  for  twenty-  yeiUs.  A  taste  for  literature  was  here- 
ditary in  the  family  of  Tlnbaut.  His  grandmother,  Marie 
of  France,  held;  about  the  middle  of  the  Iwelnh  century,  one 
of  the  most  celebnied  *  Courts  of  Love,'  and  some  of  her 
iudgments  have  been  pieaerved  br  Andt6  le  Cbaselain. 
fa*  mother  Blanche  induced  bjr  W  eommands  Anbein 
de  Sezane  to  compose  several  songs,  after  he  had  solemnly 
renounced  the  practice  of  poetry.  With  such  examples 
before  him  it  was  natural  enough  that  the  young  OWlft  of 
Champagne  should  contract  a  taste  for  rhyming. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  year  1214  to  wrest  the 
tetritoriea  or  Champagne  firom  the  widotv  and  her  son. 
The  fUher  of  ThiMm  was  a  younger  aon:  his  cider 
brother  Henry  followed  Philippe  Auguste  to  tlie  Holy 
Land,  and,  marry  ing  there  a  sister  of  Baldwin  IV.,  king  of 
Cyprus  and  Jerusalem,  had  by  her  two  daughters,  Alice, 
oueen  of  Cv-prus,  and  Philippa,  who  married  Airanl  de 
Brienne.  The  father  of  Thibaut  V.,  after  his  brother's 
departiu-e  foi  Palestine,  took  possession  of  Champagne 
■na  Brie,  which  were  held  without  challenge  by  him,  and 
by  his  widow  in  name  of  her  son,  till  1214.  Auard  de 
Brienne  then  claimed  them  in  ri|^  of  his  wife.  Philippe 
Auguste  decided  in  favour  of  Thibaut,  and  the  sentence 
was  confirmed  by  the  peers  of  France,  in  July,  1216,  on 


the  ground  that  Henry,  when  departing  for  the  East,  had 
ceded  all  his  lands  in  Fk«nce  to  his  brother,  in  the  event 
of  his  not  retnnUng.  In  November,  1221,  the  seigneur  of 
Brienne  was  permaded  to  abandon  Ids  claims  upon  receiv- 
ing a  compensation. 

In  the  same  year  Thibaut  took  upon  himself  the 
management  of  his  domains,  which  rendered  him,  iw 
their  extent,  and  the  title  of  count  palatine,  which  they 
conferred  upon  their  holder,  the  most  powerful  vassal  of  the 
crown.  During  the  brief  and  troublea  reign  of  Louis  VIII. 
(July,  1223,  to  Noveniber,  1226),  Thibaut  distinguished 
himself  by  nothing  Imt  the  pertii.iu  iSy  with  which  he  in- 
sisted upon  his  feudal  rights.  At  the  siege  of  liochelle 
he  consented  to  remain  till  the  town  wjts  taken,  but 
cxMAed  in  return  a  declaration  from  Uie  king  that  by  so 
doing  he  did  not  render  liimself  liable  on  any  niture  occa- 
sion for  more  than  the  40  days'  aerviee  in  arms  due  hr 
the  vassals  of  the  crown.  In  the  eraaade  agdnst  ^ 
Albigensea  (induced  probably  by  regard  for  the  count  of 
Toulouse,  who  was  nis  kinsman)  he  resi?.ted  every  en- 
treaty of  the  kine;  to  renuun  with  the  urniv  ;uter  the  40 
days  had  expired;  and  his  departure  from  it  was  one  of 
the  foundations  fiir  the  stoma  aftcnnida  dumilated  to  Ids 
disadvantage. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  Till,  a  leagao  was  formed  by  a 

number  of  the  most  powerful  French  nobles  to  prevent 
the  queen  bom  acting  as  resent.  Thibaut  was  at  the 
outset  a  party  to  this  confederacy.  There  are  extant 
letters  of  Pierre,  duke  of  Bretagne,  and  Hugues  de 
Lusignan  (dated  March,  1226,  which,  as  the  year  is  now 
made  to  commence,  would  be  called  1227),  authoiixing 
liim  to  oondndc  in  their  name  a  truce  with  tne  king.  The 
rwent  however  fbuad  omimi  to  detach  the  count  of 
Cnampagne  from  his  allies ;  fbr  an  attempt  which  they 
made  soon  alter  to  obt;iln  possession  of  her  person  and  the 
king's  was  frustrated  by  tiie  opportune  arrival  of  Thibaut 
at  the  head  of  a  strottg  body  of  horse. 

The  duke  of  Bretagne  and  his  coadjutors  were  much 
incensed  at  the  deoertion  of  the  count  of  Champagne,  and 
appear  to  have  soon  after  formed  the  prqject  of  harassing 
him  by  supporting  the  claims  of  the  queen  of  Cyprus  upoo 
Champagne  and  Brie.  He  was  however,  on  account  of 
his  wealtii,  too  desirable  an  ally  to  be  lost  without  an  en- 
deavour to  regain  him.  Overtures  of  reconciliation  were 
made,  in  consequence  of  which  count  Thibaut  engaged, 
in  1231,  to  take  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Pierre  of  Bretagne. 
Tliibaut  had  been  twice  married  before;  in  bia  18th 
year,  to  Gertrude,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Uett,  flom 
whom  he  was  divorced,  and  afterwards  to  Agnes  de  , 
jSeauien,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter.  The  regent,  fear- 
ing; the  consequences  of  this  recom  iliation,  interfered  to 
break  it  od.  The  marriage-day  had  been  fixed,  and  the 
bridegroom  was  already  on  his  way  to  Uie  place  where  it 
wui  to  be  celebrated,  when  letters  from  the  kiflgt  folhid- 
ding  him  to  conclude  the  engagemai^  were  dravmed  Id 
him.  He  obeyed  the  royal  "unflwtif 

Tins  insult  determined  the  oonfederates  to  cany  into 
execution  tbcir  original  project.  They  s-  iit  tor  the  queen 
of  Cy;  J  ,1^,  and  invaded  Champagne,  avowedly  lor  the  pur- 
pose u;  j  utting  her  in  possession  of  it.  The  king  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  Thibaut,  and  under  his  auspices  a 
compromise  was  arranged.  Thibaut  ceded  to  the  queen 
of  Cyprus  lands  to  the  value  of  200O  Uviea  jreailjr*  and 
paid  her  in  additi<m  9[^00(MK)0  of  livies  in  money.  Thb 
sum  was  advanced  by  the  king,  who  n  1 1  iv(  I  in  return 
tlie  estates  of  Sancerre  and  others  which  i  iiiL>aul's  father 
had  held  before  lie  acquired  Champagne. 

Here  seems  the  proper  place  to  notice  the  stone*  told  bv 
Matthew  of  Pahs  regarding  the  loves  of  Thibaut  and  queec 
Blanche,  and  the  poisoning  of  Louis  VlII.,  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  fiwner.  Matthew  only  mentions  the  iooma 
tions  a.4  a  rumour  he  had  heard.  No  other  historian  o. 
equal  atitiquity  mentions  them.  Had  "rhibaut  been 
suspected  of  beinu  the  murderer  of  the  king,  the  charge 
would  probably  liave  been  urged  against  liim  by  one  or 
other  of  the  rival  factions,  with  whom  he  played  last  and 
loose  immediately  after.  There  is  not  a  passage  in  his 
poems  that  can  be  inteipr^ed  intoadeclaration  of  attach- 
ment to  Blanche,  who  was  noMorer  thirteen  jaon  1^ 
senior.  But  it  is  eesy  to  see  liow  tiie  ramoiir  mentioned 
by  Matthew  tif  Paris  arose.  A  rliymcd  chronicle,  appa- 
rently of  the  df{e  of  Tlubaut,  represents  turn  as  going 
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■bout  0.730)  in  (lisguis«  to  Icam  bow  men  spoke  of  him, 
•ad  dtMorcring  he  nad  no  Meoda.  About  this  time  there 
were  vlelent  mpute*  between  tiw  univenity  of  I^ris  and 

the  papal  legate,  and,  the  queen  supporting  the  legate,  the 
wild  sttidcnta  made  and  sane;  ribald  songs  attributing  this 
reptil  ti  >  ;>  ij:uilty  passion  lor  his  person.  In  tinios  of  civil 
dissension  it  is  generally  founa  that  partii's  otherwis*; 
totally  unconnected  catch  up  and  spread  eacii  others'  lies 
when  it  auits  their  purpose.  The  queen,  the  legate,  and 
fhe  count  of  Champagne  were  all  unpopular ;  the  disso- 
lute students  liad  cixinuatedimpatetionB  anintitthe  chastity 
of  the  two  former ;  and  the  inferferenee  of  the  long  to  pre- 
vent the  marriaee  of  the  last-mentioned  with  the  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Bretatrne  would,  under  such  circunibtant  es, 
be  easily  interiireted  into  a  plot  of  the  qiicen-mother  to 
keep  him  for  aersch'.  It  was  amoag&t  the  students  that 
the  ilnt  story  w  as  invented,  and  that  is  the  quarter  whence 
Matthew  of  Paris  moet  probablj^  obtained  much  of  his  in- 
IbmMition  regarding  FVenoh  aflwrs. 

In  1232  Thibavit  married  a  danghtcr  of  Arehambaiid 
VIII.  of  Bourbon.  In  April,  123-4,  hu  succeeded  to  tlie 
throne  of  Navarre,  on  the  death  of  Sancho  the  Stronjr.  In 
1235  he  quarrelled  with  Saint  Louis  about  the  temtorieji 
he  had  ceded  to  the  king  at  the  time  of  the  arrangement 
with  Hbe  queen  Of  Cyprus,  representing  them  as  merely 
tnoafcrrea  to  the  king  in  securitv  for  the  money  he  ad- 
vanced,  while  the  latter  asserted  Uiat  they  had  been  sold 
to  him  for  that  sum.  It  came  to  blows,  end  Thibaut  was 
beaten. 

In  1239  Tliibaut  took  the  cross,  and  set  out  at  the  head 
of  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  T-aiul.  He  displayed  none  of 
the  talent^;  of  ft  general.  Unable  to  procure  i>iiips  to 
transport  his  ftinea  to  the  scene  of  action,  he  marc  bed 
through  Hungaty  and  llnnoe*  Amved  in  the  neighbour- 
hood or  Bynuitmm,  his  iieesnre  was  so  completely  ex- 
pended, that  his  followers  had  to  support  1heins,elve8  by 
plunder.  In  an  engagement  near  Caesarea  the  division 
of  the  army  under  his  immediate  comniand  was  beaten, 
although  tne  other  was  victorious.  He  got  involved  in 
the  defiles  of  Taurus,  and  lost  two-thirds  of  his  men. 
LasUji  at  the  final  defeat  near  Ascalon,  he  fled  ingloriousljir 
before  tiie  batUe  was  ended,  leavinr  Ms  foUowets  to  thetr 
fete. 

He  returned  to  Pampeluna,  which  he  had  made  his 
capita],  in  1242,  and  died  in  12r).3,  having  done  nothing 
worthy  of  notice  in  Uie  interim,  leaving  a  widow  and  six 
children. 

The  poems  attributed  to  Thibaot  are  in  number  sixty- 
six,  and  there  appears  no  reason  for  quMtioning  the 
authenticity  of  any  of  them.  Thirty-eight  are  devoted  to 
the  expression  oi  passionate  complaints  and  ecstasies; 
three  recount  his  amorous  adventiires  with  peasant-crirls  ; 
twelve  are  what  may  be  called  rliymed  law-<:a»e»  iti  mat- 
ters of  love ;  the  rest  are  exhortations  to  engage  in  the 
Crasade,  or  invectives  against  the  immorality  of  the  age. 
The  passion  of  the  amorous  poems  is  not  very  intense : 
thefS  aeueely  needed  the  few  lines  appended  to  most  of 
them,  aadfCMed  to  some  brather-trooMdoar,  to  riww  that 
they  are  mere  displays  of  the  author's  cleverness.  The 
ctises  for  the  Court  of  Love  arc  ingcniojig  and  iiiiiignificant, 
like  all  other  compositions  of  tliat  kind.  The  fifty-fourth 
song,  an  exhortation  to  join  the  Crusade,  is  spirited.  Tlie 
sixty-fifth,  in  which  the  God  of  Christians  is  compared  to 
the  'pehcan  feeding  its  young  with  its  blood,  is  charac- 
terised by  a  blended  tone  or  tolention  and  enthusiasm. 
In  the  sixty-sixth  he  starts  a  thcoiy  that  the  law  of  God 
is  ripe  and  wholesome  fruit,  and  that  Adam  sinned  by 
eating  unripe  fruit.  Thibaut's  versification  is  correct  and 
sweet,  'fliere  is  a  spirit  of  generosity  iibout  Ins  poems 
that  is  creditable  to  nimsolf:  the  neatnc:v.s  and  finish  of 
his  verses  are  more  attributable  to  the  degree  of  pertection 
to  which  the  art  had  been  previously  carried  by  others 
than  to  the  •uthoi's  own  talents.  Altogether  his  litetav 
pvodnctlons  leeve  a  more  ftvonrable  impression  of  his 
character  than  the  part  he  played  as  a  warrior  and  politi- 
cian.  There  is  tergivcrsal  ion  iind  something  wone  in  hi* 

!mblic  conduct,  but  the  disposition  evinced  by  his  writinijs 
eads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  sinned  more  through  want 
of  firmness  than  from  ill-will. 

iLt$  Poetift  du  Roy  tie  Navarre,  par  Levesque  dc  la 
Kava1i«re.  Paris  1742,  12mo ;  Hi*lotre  de  S.  Lout,  DC. 
MMM,  Aoy  de  Avnesp  par  Ifcssire  Je«n,8ira  de  Josnville  j 


par  M.  Claude  Menard,  i  Paris.  1617,  4to ;  De  Beho  Sacrr 
ContimiatM  HUtoriae  Libri  VI.,  Basilio  Johanne  Herede 
aufhore,  Basiliae,  1560,  fol. ;  Bayle;  Moieii ;  «ad  Bhgn- 
phie  Universelle,  in  voce  •  ThibMlt.0 
THIBET.  [Tibet.] 

THIEL,  orTIEL,  is  the  chief  towni  of  a  district  in  the 

Frovince  of  Gelderland  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
t  is  situated  in  51"  r)0'  N.  lat.  and  5°  26'  E.  long.,  on  th:* 
river  Waal,  about  bj  miles  from  Nimegen,  in  the  trait 
odled  the  Beluwc,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  fertilitT. 
The  town  Of  Thiel  contains  aooo  inhabitants;  the  district 
of  which  it  is  fhe  ehief  place,  ^200.  The  chief  oecapa* 
tions  of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of 
cattle  ;  they  have  also  roamifacture*  of  woollen,  linen,  and 
water-colour>.    (Stein.  Lf.r/ro/j  ;  Hassi  '    i  ' mn;  l  idi. 

THIKLKN.  .IAN  PHILIP  VAN,  was  bom  a.  M*rehli.- 
in  IG18,  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  lord  of  Cowei.- 
buig.  Thoo^  he  received  an  education  aoitnble  to  his 
ranE,  and  was  tnsfameted  in  eraybrandi  of  politt  litera- 
ture, his  predilection  for  the  art  of  painting  induced  llin 
to  become  a  disciple  of  Daniel  Seprers. 

Having  voluntarily  placed  himself  under  so  able  an  ii  - 
structor,  his  improvement,  as  might  have  been  exuectr^. 
was  rapid.  His  subjects  were  usually  in  the  taste  of  Segeiv 
gaiiands  of  flowers,  with  some  historical  design  in  tlw 
centre,  or  festoons  twining  round  vases  enriched  with 
representations  in  baa-relief.  He  alwap  copied  from  na- 
ture, and  chose  his  flowers  in  the  entire  perfection  of  their 
beauty,  grouping  them  with  great  taste.  His  pictures  ara 
very  highly  finished,  with  a  light  touch,  perhaps  Itas 
spirited  than  the  works  of  Severs ;  liul  it  is  sufficient 
pnuse  to  say  that  his  perlbnnances  ri vailed  those  of  his 
master. 

He  was  aueh  employed  by  Philip  IV.,  long  of  Spain, 
and  moat  of  his  flnesc  perfonnMees  an  (or  st  leait  ; 

in  the  Spanish  royal  collection.  Two  of  his  capital  pic- 
tures were  at  Mechlin  ;  they  represented  garlands  and 
flowers,  and  many  insects  of  different  kinds  on  the  leaves, 
all  finished  with  exquisite  delicacy.  The  figure  of  St. 
Bernard  is  in  the  centra  of  the  one,  and  that  of  St.  Agatha 
in  the  other.  Wifyevmann  also  highly  commeods  one, 
which  Ins  in  the  centre  a  nymph  deeping,  watched  by  a 
s^yr,  the  figures  beins:  jiainted  by  Poelemburg. 

Von  Thielen  seldom  inscribed  his  name  on  any  of  his 
works  ;  he  geneiallv  marked  them  .1.  or  P.  Cotiwetiburg. 

raiELT  is  the  ciiief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name  in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium.  It  is  about  15  miles  sonth^west  of  Bruges,  on 
the  toad  flvra  Ghent  to  Dixmuden.  Thielt  is  a  cheerfid 
town,  with  two  churches,  1700  houses,  amon^  wliich  are 
many  handsome  modem  buildini^s,  and  12,000  inhabitants, 
and  Is  the  chief  market  for  the  fiax-trade  of  Flanders.  At 
the  weekly  market  there  is  a  great  sale  for  linen,  com, 
cattle,  and  butter.  The  inhabitants  have  several  estabhs];- 
ments  for  bleaching  wax  and  hnen,  six  breweries,  and 
many  flourishing  manufactories.  There  are  an  academy, 
several  literary  societies,  a  musical  aociety»  and  arreml 
schools.    [Flandkhs,  Wkst.] 

(Stein,  Jj-riron ;  Cannabich,  Ij-hrhurh  :  HofflnanP, 
Dpiif^r/iliind  uiid  s'-irir  Bnrohner,  \o\.  iii.  j 

THIERS,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissenu  nt 
in  the  department  of  Fuy  de  Dome,  273  miles  trom  Pans 
by  Nevers,  Moulins,  and  Roanne,  and  24  from  Clermont- 
Feiraod,  the  eapitsJ  of  the  department :  it  is  in  45*  51'  N. 
lat.  and  33^  E.  lonf .  Thiers  originated  in  the  middle 
ages.  Tliere  w  as  a  strong  castle  here  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  French  monarch} ,  which  became  under  the  feudal 
.sV-'-tcm  the  head  of  one  of  the  priticipal  fief>  of  .'Vuvorgnc. 
The  town  stands  on  the  crest  and  side  of  a  lull  sloping 
down  to  tlu!  northern  or  right  bank  of  the  Durole.  a  little 
stream  flowing  into  the  Dore,  wliieh  itself  flows  into  the 
Allicr.  It  is  in  a  picturesque  situation,  amid  wild  sceneiT. 
and  commanded  by  lofty  and  weU^wooded  liills  on  the  noitn, 
dovm  the  side  of  which  ttm  road  from  Lyon  to  Thiers  runs 
by  a  remarkably  steep  slope.   The  houses  at  this  entra.nct> 

*  nuny  Taluble  pietum  vcr*  carrlM  ulT  tir  dMtnijmL  Dot  only  during 
il  ■  .  1\  oeeuikktioo,  but  in  the  Uixnij"r>  i>f  yran,  Uwl  ■(  U  diffiouh  tn 
■  tii-nk  pi..iiLVi>ty.    Thuithe  Fn-och  kmi,  i'liiltppe,  ■  fern  j-mnaftt  iral 

Uia  CbeTklii  r  Ti)  '.nr  io  Hpwn  to  |mn:iMi>i.-  iii<-tur(-«.  at  a  time  when  Ik*  tmtt  of 
tlu-  |ioiiu!.v<-'  oaa  Jinetnl  agkiuat  (be  L'uiiMni>  Tb*  cbrnlirr  aMWlHSflf 
went  to  ^Vd i  ,  |>i>rclii}i»<^t  fur  liuiuln--!  »n<l  ►<"-<'ui\  ffmr  t-icturM;  BUSf 
(if  >*hli'h  .  ir  tl.  I'liy  MV|.^l  frum  tlftrnctiin  Th-'  4.'lu'\ .il  it't  I  .-»■- «\'; 
tlut  be  «■»  Miuw  bill-  tikrtutc*  bv  Fuil  Vt-raiMM  ik'<tn>>~c<t,  la  ipil*  of  Mr 
aifMl  •atamnM  aad  sntt  Io  vwirkHS  tlMMi. 
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of  In  r  town  present  a  pleasing  appearance,  from  their  heirs  c 
painted  in  fresco  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  of  Nice ;  but 
on  proceeding  into  the  tovm  the  steep,  narrow,  dark 
streets,  bordered  hj  gloomy  bouiea,  disappoint  expectation. 
There  is  no  pubue  Irailaing  worthy  of  notice,  and  no 
public  square  or  place  exce^  one  at  the  entrance  of  the 
road  from  Lyon :  the  town  is  iotwUted  by  workpeople, 
and  presents  very  few  ('not  a  score,'  says  one  of  otlr 
authorities^  decent  houses.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
of  paper  ami  playing-cards,  fine  cutlery  and  hardwares 
learner,  and  candies.  The  paper-mills  are  on  the  Durole, 
in  the  steep  rocky  banks  of  which  excavations  have  been 
made  for  tiM  sites  of  the  miUs:  thisbmneh  of  industry  has 
been  esteblistied  in  the  town  from  the  nxteenth  oentury. 
T\u:  quality  of  the  paper  manufacturn:!  h^-i'  U  ^ocxi,  and  a 
large  portion  of  it  is  sent  to  Paris.  Tint  l  azoi-s,  knives,  and 
scissors,  though  of  onlinary  quality,  command  a  {^ood  sale, 
and  ore  exported  to  Spain,  Italy,  the  Levant,  and  the  East 
and  West  Indies  :  the  iron  is  brought  from  Nivemais, 
Berry,  ud  Fiancbe  ComM.  There  are  in  and  round  the 
town  800  manuflustories  or  woiWiops  for  cutlery,  employ- 
int,',  it  is  said,  GOOO  persons.  The  candles  are  made  from 
the  lal  of  tlie  poats  reared  on  the  surroundinii  hills. 
There  is  a  large  poor-house,  in  which  woollen  cloths,  hice, 
atid  trimmines  are  made*,  and  other  manufactures  are  car- 
ried on.  These  various  manufactures  employ  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  the  town  and  the  villages 
liar  many  miles  round.  The  popuIaUon  of  the  com- 
mune of  Thiers,  in  182G,  was  11,613;  in  1831.  9836,  of 
whom  6586  were  in  the  town  itself;  and,  in  1836,  9982. 
There  are  an  inferior  couil  of  justice,  a  tribunal  de  coni- 
mert-c,  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  a  council  of  prud'- 
honimes ;  some  fiscal  or  administrative  government  offices, 
an  hospital  or  poor-house,  and  a  high  school,  or  college. 
There  are  eight  yearly  fairs. 

The  arrondis-sement  of  Tliiers  has  an  area  of  332  square 
mfles,  and  comprehends  only  39  communes,  with  a  popu- 
lation, in  1B31,  of  U7,«70  :  in  1S3G,  of  70,657:  it  is  duidcd 
into  six  cantons  or  distiicts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 

( Vaysse  de  Villiers,  Itinhraire  Descri^tf  de  la  France ; 
Malte-Brun,  Qiegnpkie;  Dtetiomnaut  Qk^profM^ 
Umamrtel.') 

THDHBLE,  a  metalUe  cap,  in  %  shape  of  a  hollow 

truncated  cone,  worn  on  the  finger  in  sewing,  in  order  to 
allow  the  needle  to  be  pressed  throusrh  the  work  with  ade- 
quate force,  without  injury  to  the  fmtri  r.  Thimbles  u;>cd  by 
sempstresses  usually  have  slightly  convex  tops,  which,  as 
well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  circvmiference  of  the  cone,  are 
pitted  with  numerous  uaaXi  indentations  aymmetcically  ar- 
ranged, which  serve  to  prevent  the  end  of  the  needle  nom 
slipping;  but  th^-^c  usca  by  t.ailors,  upholsterers, and  nerrtfr- 
men  generally,  have  no  tops,  but  have  the  like  indentations 
upon  the  sides  of  the  cone,  with  i  l  i  n  .e  the  necessary 
pressure  is  applied  to  the  needle.  Although  occasionally 
made  of  other  materials,  as  porcelain  and  ivory,  for  oma- 
mentiU  purposes,  thimbles  are  most  commonly  formed  of 
sheet  iilTer,  steel,  white  alloys,  ot  braas ;  or  or  silver  and 
steel  so  combined  as  to  retain  the  advantage  of  the 'su- 
perior hardness  of  the  latter  met&l  for  the  parts  which 
come  in  contact  with  the  needle,  while  those  which  are  in 
contact  with  the  finger  are  of  silver.  This  is  sometimes 
done  by  making  the  cap  and  upper  part  of  the  cone  of 
steel  and  the  lower  part  of  silver ;  and  sometimes  bv 
making  the  body  of  the  thimble  entirely  of  iron  or  steel, 
and  lining  it  with  silver  or  ^Id.  As  thimbles  form  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  lady's  worh-tabte, 
much  ingenuity  is  often  displayed  in  their  decoration  by 
embos-sing,  engraving,  and  inlayintr  w  ith  gold.  They  are 
usually  formed  by  means  of  a  stampinii-mflcliine,  tint  the 
following  process,  for  the  descrijition  of  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Ure's  '  Dicti  onary  of  Arts,"  S;c.,  p.  1239,  has 
been  pcadised  by  MM.  Rouy  and  Beirthier,  of  Paris  '.— 
Sheet-ntm,  one  twenty-fimirth  ])art  of  an  inch  thleb,  after 

beinsr  cut  into  strips  of  convenient  size,  is  pas.scd  under  a 
Itunch-prcsa,  by  which  it  is  cut  into  circular  discs  of  about 
I  >  incne*  diameter.  These  discs  are  then  made  red-hot, 
and  laid  in  succession  upon  a  series  of  mandrils,  with  hol- 
lows of  successively  increasing  depth,  into  which  the 
softened  discs  are  forced  by  striking  them  with  a  round- 
faced  puneht  about  the  size  of  the  finger.  After  being 
thus  naught  to  the  required  ehape,  the  thimble  is  placed 


In  a  lathe,  when  ihe  insid  '  'a  polished  and  the  outside  i.s 
turned,  cut  with  circles  for  the  reception  of  gold  orna- 
roent:i,  and  indented  or  pitted  with  a  kind  of  nmling-tool. 
After  this  the  thimbles  are  annealed,  bnghtened*  ami  gilt 
inside  with  a  very  thin  cone  of  gold-leaf,  which  is  Urmly 
united  to  the  sumce  of  tlie  iron  simply  by  the  strong 
pressure  of  a  smooth  steel  mandril.  Gold  fillets  are  then 
fixed  by  pressure  in  the  grooves  turned  to  receive  them. 

Sail-makers,  in  those  coaj-se  kinds  of  sewing  which  re- 
quire the  application  of  considerable  force  to  the  needle, 
employ,  in  lieu  of  tluuibles,  circular  plates  of  cast-iron,  in- 
dented or  pitted  on  the  surface.  These  are  called  jwrfiTW, 
and  an  aeeuied  to  the  palm  of  the  hand  tqr  straps. 

The  name  *thiniUe*  is  applied  to  the  metallic  eyes,  in 
the  form  of  ring:s  with  a  groove  in  their  circumference  to 
receive  a  rope,  which  are  U8«l  in  ritrgimr  where  it  is  de- 
sired to  form  a  loop  or  eye  at  the  cud  of  one  rope,  through 
which  another  may  slide  with  very  little  friction. 

THINOCORI'N.*,  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray's  flnt  subfamily  of 
the  £unily  Ckionidtda,  containing  the  genera  Attagif, 
J.  Geoff,  and  Less. ;  Ocypetei,  Wagl. ;  and  Tkmoetom, 
Eschsch. 

THINO'CORUS,  Eschscholti  s  name  for  a  genus  of 
birds  placed  by  Mr.  6.  R.  0»y  in  fats  athfeniily  Tnoro- 

THION  DE  LA  CHAUME,  CLAUDE-ESPRIT.  an  emi- 
nent French  physician,  was  born  at  Puis,  January  16, 1780. 
His  father,  who  was  a  banker,  ^ve  Mm  aa  excellent  edu« 

cation,  and  destined  him  originally  for  the  bar,  but  he 
himself  preferred  the  study  of  medicine.  He  commenced 
his  studies  at  Paris  \vith  <,Teat  success,  but,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Rheuu:*.  In 
1773  he  was  ai){>ointed  physician  to  the  military  hospital 
at  Monaco  m  Italy,  which  was  then  occupied  by  a  French 
garri.son  ;  and  in  ITTBtO  that  at  Aj  act  io  in  Corsica.  Ifis 
zeal  and  talents  were  rewarded  by  the  rank  of  chief  phy- 
sician to  the  troops  destined  to  lay  siege  to  Minorca  and 
shortly  nflerwards  to  Gibraltar.  Here  he  had  to  treat  a 
fatal  epidemic  which  prevailed  among  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  forces  in  a  typhoid  Ibrm,  the  descrip- 
tion of  whicn  same  disease  iilimortalised  the  name  of 
Pringle  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy.  This  same 
aq^iadron  had  already  put  ashore  and  left  at  Cadia  a  great 
ntmiber  of  Frenchmen  that  had  been  attaclGed  hy  the  di»> 
ease,  when,  in  tlie  bei:^nnine  of  Septembei,  1782,  it  came 
to  the  bay  of  Alcesinii.  Here  the  naval  hospital  could 
only  receive  fifty  of  their  sick,  while  as  many  a.'i  five  hun- 
dred were  in  want  of  admisnon ;  and  to  place  these  in 
private  houserwas  not  only  a  very  difficult,  but  also  an 
undesirable  proceeding.  In  these  anbairasMng  cirenmi- 
abunees  Thion  de  la  Cmnrae  eonedved  the  happy  idea  of 
making  thi?  sick  encamp  under  tents  aa  soon  as  they  landed, 
an  arrangement  which  wius  dictated  by  the  climate,  the 
season,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  of  which  the 
boldness  was  justified  by  success.  La  Chaume  himself 
was  attacked  by  the  epiaemic,  and  a  great  number  of  me- 
dical offioen  of  all  ranks,  as  well  as  Ute  nurses,  were  car- 
ried off  by  it.  When  neaee  was  concluded  La  Chaume 
returned  to  France,  and  was  received  with  distinction  by 
the  Comte  d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.),  who  had  been 
a  witnes.s  of  his  self-idevotion  and  success  at  Algesiras,  and 
who  appointed  him  to  be  one  of  his  own  physicians. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  married,  but  in  the  winter  of  17K.)-(J 
he  found  that,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  progress  made 
by  a  pulmonary  disease  which  had  for  some  time  threatened 
him,  it  waa  neoettaiy  ibr  him  to  go  to  the  aouth  of  France. 
Here  he  met  with  tne  kindest  attentions  ftom  the  oOeen 
of  the  reijiment  which  he  had  formerly  taken  charge  of  at 
Ajaccio,  who  were  at  tliis  time  iu  garrison  at  Montpellier ; 
.at  wliicii  place  he  died,  October  28,  178(5,  at  the  early  uije 
of  tliirty-six.  Thion  de  la  Chaume  wrote  but  little,  though 
he  is  said  to  have  careftilly  noted  down  every  night  what- 
ever he  had  seen  during  the  day  worth  recording;  he 
nevertheless  occupies  a  high  rank  in  ttie  list  of  armv  sur> 
(jeons.  His  vvritim?*  consiM:  almost  entirely  of  articles  in 
medical  dictionaries  and  periodicals,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  is  the  account  of  the  epi>iemic  at  Algesiras, 
which  was  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the '  Journal 
de  ^ledicine  Mililaire.'    {BingrapMe  Mfdicale.) 

THIONURIC  ACID.  When  nitric  acid  is  made  to 
act  upon  tuic  acid,  both  are  deoomposed,  and  alloxan,  a 
compound  of  hydrogen,  cubon,  oxygen,  and  asote^i*  o 
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tained  in  crvstals.  If  •ulphuroui  acid  gas  be  passed 
throogh  »  asitnatod  •dntion  d  aUoaaui  io  bdUiaat 
wUte  eryitih  m  obtaiiMd,  which  «m  tUomnto  of  am- 
monia ;  these  are  to  be  decompased  by  ffcetalc  of  lead,  and 
the  thlonumte  of  lead  formed  is  to  be  decomposed  by  hy- 
drosiilphur  t  -  i  1  H>  s 'paradnff  the  sulphurvt  of  lead, 
and  evaporating  the  Uquor.  thionuric  acid  remains. 

Its  properties  are,  that  it  is  a  white  semi-crystalliae  mass, 
icMlily  soluble  in  witsr,  aod  the  lolatioa  nddeiM  Utmus 
atrongly ;  it  eadtiim  IM  elenuote  of  two  equivileiiti  of 
sulphurouB  add,  OM  cqu'raleot  of  arnmnnli,  «ad  one  of 
alioxaxi,  or — 

Seven  equivalents  of  hydrogen  «       .  7 

£igfat  eqiuvalenta  of  carbon-  .      .  99 

Fwnteen  eqinvalents  of  oxygen  .  112 

Three  equivalents  of  ajrote  .       .  42 

Two  equivalents  of  sulphur  .  32 

Equiraleot .      .  310 

When  heated,  it  »  decoBipoied,  mndt  MdphnHe  odd 

remains  in  solution,  and  a  ciyitalluw  compound  b  fimed, 

which  is  termed  urumtl, 

Thionuric  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  salts,  which 
are  termed  (hmnurates ;  they  are  not  however  of  suiEcieat 
importance  to  require  description. 

TmONVIlI£,  an  importent  town  in  I^ce.  capital 
of  an  uTondiHement  in  Ihe  depaitment  of  Movdle,  206 
miles  cast-north-east  of  Paris,  by  Meaux,  ChSteau  Thierry, 
Ch;ilons-sur-Marne,  Ste.  M^nfhould,  Verdun,  and  Metz  : 
it  is  in  4r  2fJ'  N.  lat.  and  G'  11'  K.  lonp. 

TiiioHvilk  (Latinized,  Theodonis  Villa)  was  a  place  of 
consequence  in  the  time  of  the  kings  of  France  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  dynasty,  who  bad  a  palftce  here :  several  ira- 

gartant  councils  were  held  at  Thionville  in  the  reign  of 
harlemagne  and  his  son  Louis  le  D6bonnair.  After  the 
extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  the  place  came 
successively  into  the  hands  of  the  counts  of  Luxembourg, 
the  dukes  of  Bourgoxne,  and  the  hou«e  of  Austria,  passing 
to  the  Spanish  branch  of  that  family.  The  duke  of  Guise 
took  it  from  the  Spaniards,  a.u.  1558,  but  it  was  restored 
the  following  year.  In  a.d.  l(>3d  it  wae  beaiegod  by  the 
Frendi,  who  were  entirely  defeated  by  an  army  sent  to  its 
'  nfief :  it  wu  however  taleen  by  the  prince  of  Gondii  a.d. 
1G43,  after  the  battle  of  Rocroy,  and  has  ever  since  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  French.  It  w««  bombarded 
by  the  Auhtrians  in  a.d.  171)2,  and  again  by  the  aUies  in 
•A.D.  1814.  Thionville  is  surrounded  by  strong  fortifica- 
tions, nnd  is  n  fortress  of  the  third  class,  and  one  of  the 
bnixiflB  of  Fnnee  towaxd  the  Sheniih  provinces  of  Prussia. 
The  town  is  on  the  left  or  west  benk  of  tiie  Moselle ;  the 
citadel  on  the  right  bank  :  the'  two  comnmnicatc  by  a 
bridi^e,  the  piers  of  which  are  of  stone,  and  the  upper 
part  of  wood,  removeableat  pleasure.  The  town  is  skirled 
on  the  south-east  side  by  tne  canal  of  Yutz,  over  which 
are  two  bridges  of  stone  and  one  of  wood.  The  entrance 
into  the  town  is  by  six  gates :  the  houses  here  little  worthy 
ofnotiee:  there  are  a  good  parade, nmrishdiureh  which 
deserves  examination,  a  riding-schooT,  a  corn-market,  a 
tlicatre,  an  arsenal,  a  college  or  high  school,  which  cccu- 

Eies  the  cx-convent  of  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine,  an 
ospital,  and  a  military  prison.  There  are  some  manufac- 
tures of  hosiery,  woolleti  cloth,  hali,  household  furniture, 
and  candles :  there  are  breweries,  tan-yards,  and  oil  and 
baric  mills.  There  is  one  yearly  £ur. 

DMpopulation  of  the  coounnna  of  Thionville,  in  1826, 
wasfiRzl ;  in  1831, 5645  (of  whom  4142 were  in  the  fovm) ; 
in  1S3C,  5RW.  Tliere  are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice. 
»t:ver;tl  iiiical  and  administrative  government  offices,  and  a 
(lOcietyfor  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  industrj  . 

The  anoadissement  of  Ttiiocvinc  has  an  area  of  405 
■quire  miles,  and  comprehends  117  communes :  it  had,  in 
1831,  a  population  of  83,227 ;  and,  in  1836,  of  «7,S20 :  it 
is  divided  into  five  esntons  or  dhttnets,  each  under  a 

justice  of  the  peace. 

(Malte-Iirun,  Gcogravhic  Univfrsrll,^ ;  Dkttonnaire 
Giogi  'i}    '  V  "  P     "  it  rrxel.) 

TIIIRD,  an  interval  in  music,  claascKi  among  tiie  ixuper- 
fect  concords,  because  liable  to  altemtioa;  that  is,  the 
third  Quy  be  either  mtoor  or  ssuier.  IRie.iatio  of  the 
H^jor  lliiid  isfrtd;  ofthe  MinorThiid,  Tho 
ona  niiior  and  one  nunoe  tone,  as  c  n. 


The  latter  compnses  a 
A  C   Kxample  ; — 

Major  Third. 


tome  and  a 


Mint>r  Third. 


Or.  aceordin^  to  the  mode  of  description  adopted  by  maa* 
writers  on  the  subject,  the  Msjor  "ndrd  comgrisM,  mclu- 
lively,  flva  semitoawi  Uia  Minor  only  fo 


3: 


THIHLAGE,  a  tenure  or  curiMtt  ftnierily  vttj  conunoo 
inScotlaod*  by  which  tha  omnciaor  Oflonieesorceilaoi 
lands  were  compelled  to  tsfce  (hdr  oom  to  a  particular 

mill,  to  which  the  lands  were  said  to  be  Ihir'ci  or  aitricf.;! 
and  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  it.  varyjug  in  differt  21 
cases,  a*  a  remuneration  for  the  grinding,  and  for  the 
expense  of  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  mill. 
Covenants  of  thirlage  also  bound  the  occupier*  of  the 
satricted  lands  to  the  jperfonaanoe  of  cotain  services 
fiir  the  mi^ntenanee  of  the  ndll  and  mill-dam,  tile  eaniafe 
of  millstones  from  the  place  at  which  they  were  pur 
chased,  &c.  Tliirlage  was  of  three  kinds,  of  which  tht 
least  oppressive  was  the  thirlai;e  of  prindable  grain, 
by  vvliicn  the  tenants  or  possessors  of  the  SAthcted  lands 
were  merely  compelled  to  carry  to  the  mill  such  of 
their  com  as  they  might  require  to  use  for  food.  The 
thirlage  of  growing  com  extended  to  all  the  com  raised 
upon  the  thirled  lands,  with  the  exception  of  seed-corn, 
and  such  as  nught  be  used  as  food  for  horses  on  the 
farms  in  the  state  of  grain.  In  some  cases  this  kind  vi 
thirlas^e  was  modified  by  a  provision  to  enable  the  (iumtr. 
on  payment  of  a  certam  proportion  of  com  as  compensa- 
tion, to  sell  the  remainder  of  lus  grain  without  tsinn|^  it  ta 
the  mill  to  be  converted  into  meal.  The  Hurd  bind  of 
thirlage,  ctSkA  thirlage  of  invteia  tt  tKota,  required  Hut 
all  corn  brought  within  the  thirled  distriet,  whei«ver  it 
raiclit  have  been  raised,  shovild  he  taken  to  the  dominant 
mill,  that  is  to  say,  the  mill  to  which  the  district  is 
aitncted  or  ijound.  This  kind  of  servitude,  luiving  become 
in  many  cases  exceedingly  oppressive,  has  fallen  into  dij^ 
use,  an  annual  payment  m  grain  being  substituted  for  it . 


clopeedia  Britannica.' 

THIRO'I^ERA,  Spix's  name  for  a  genus  of  Chki- 
aui>TKBA  which,  accordme  to  Cuvier,  seems  to  have  many 
charactera  in  common  with  Mohttus:  its  thuitib  c&mes  s 
small  ooncave  pslette  which  is  peculiar  to  it.  and  enables 
it  to  hook  itadfbetter  than  it  otherwise  eouM. 

Example,  Thiroptera  tricolor,  Spix,  36,  f.  9. 

Cuvier  remarks  that  ,he  places  this  subgenus  with  doubt, 
because  the  description  is  incomploto* 

THIRSK.  [YoRKSHUiK.] 

THIRST  is  the  peculiar  sensation  which  excites  the 
desire  to  drink.  ^Vater  is  the  proper  object  of  this  de- 
sire. Of  all  the  waim-blooded  animals  vi'hich  are  Mibjeet 
to  thirst,  roan  alone  is  either  disposed,  or,  br  the  circum- 
stances of  his  artificial  mode  of  life,  compelled,  to  satisfy 
it  with  any  other  liquid;  and  in  all  tlie  van  if  beve- 
raises  which  man  has  invented,  the  water  with  which  other 
inj^credients  are  combined  is  theonlypariwhiofa  IsaaaMrttal 
to  the  satisfaction  of  thirst. 

The  times  and  degrees  in  which  thirst  is  felt  during 
health  aie,  in  nneml,  such  that,  Iqr  aatisQring  it,  the  Imdy 
is  provided  wnh  the  quantity  of  water  ncceswy  for  tm 
repair  of  if "  I;  ;-vies  ana  the  mnintenance  of  their  proper 
moisture,  ai.d  for  the  replacement  of  the  fluid  which 
coti>tantly  lost  by  perspiration  and  othi  r  discharges.  !^,.: 
the  quantity  of  water  aecev'^.'irj  lor  this  purpose  vanes 
greatly,  according  to  the  different  circumstances  of  are, 
sei,  and  tempersment,  and  still  more  according  to  Ux 
nattue  of  the  food  taken,  tlie  stete  of  the  atmoepbcta.  the 
mode  of  lilb,  and  tin  euatom  of  the  individual.  Tkj  and 
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hard  or  wlted  Food  excites  great  thint,  probably  beemiM 
a.  (quantity  of  i^uid  is  abKtnicted  iVom  the  blood  for 
its  diflfestion ;  but  tniits  and  soil  veio^ctables  assist,  by  the 
quantity  of  water  which  they  contain,  in  ^ueBohing  thii-st ; 
and  infants,  receiving  their  food  aad  dnnk  At  Moe  from 
Um  milk  wbkh  k  mitiBBlly  providfld  for  tlMm,  «•  p«riiap« 
not  amrible  of  thint  w  »  nSaifhy  lenHtwii  ^ffitmit  from 
th-it  of  hiinqrr.  f^tronf  drinkl,  a^n,  excite  thirst,  but  in 
a  peculifi  ijiiu  jiiM  ;  eitner  by  their  irritation  of  the  nerves 
of  the  diirr-tivc  cisnal,  or  by  the  i^reat  qnanntyof  fluid 
which,  by  exosmosis,  they  withdraw  from  the  blood. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  degree  of  thirst  during  health  is 
diractly  praooitloiwd  to  the  laniditjr  of  the  exhalation  of 
fluid  mm.  the  aldn  and  lungs.  Henee  the  naturally  gn^ater 
thirst  in  summer,  and  the  desire  for  the  fresh  fkuns  of  the 
season,  which  both  supply  water  and  produee  mmsture  of 
tin  mouth  by  exciting  a  flow  of  saUva  ;  hence  also  tlie 
less  natural  thirst  which  is  produced  by  remaininpf  in  hot 
and  crowded  rooms,  and  that  whicli  is  so  painfully  felt  by 
those  who  work  about  iron-forges  and  steam-engines,  and 
which  they  can  satisfy  only  by  frequent  and  enormous 
draughts  of  water.  Of  the  same  kind  it  tiM  tMnt  which 
many  have  felt  In  ascending  high  mountains,  on  wliich,  as 
the  atmospheric  pressure  diminishes,  thr  r vaporation  from 
the  skin  is  increased  ;  and  that  which  is  produced  by  ex- 
posure to  a  dry  brisk  wind. 

The  seoMtioos  and  other  circumstances  accompanying 
ordinary  fliinl  mad  not  be  described.  The  sensation 
of  dtyncM  «f  fh*  aMmth  and  throat,  wiuali  laaat  atrongly 
ehuaetmiea  it,  not  always  th«  TMoIt  of  thoae  puis 
beinfT  really  deficient  in  moisture,  nor  i*  it  removed  by 
supplyinjj  the  mouth  alone  with  fluid.  It  is  an  example 
of  that  class  of  local  sensations  which  are  indicative 
of  peculiar  general  conditions  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
atato  of  some  other  part  in  which  no  sensation  is  per- 
oal^A.  Thaae  h»v«  been  called  reflex  semations;  and 
one  of  the  diartetew  eoramon  to  many  of  tlienu  well  as 
to  thirst,  is  that  the  animal  perceiving;  them  is  impelled  to 
actions  which  tend  to  the  liealth  of  the  body.  For 
example,  the  irritation  which  is  felt  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  ttiruat,  and  which  induces  one  to  cough,  u  often  due, 
not  to  a  direct  excitement  of  that  part,  but'to  tbo  existence 
of  some  iiritatiDg  aobatanee.  auch  a«  mueua,  in  a  distant 
and  inaanable  p«t  of  the  dr^paaaagea.  Tnm  the  latter 
part  an  impreanon  is  cortveycd  to  the  nervous  centre; 
thence,  without  directly  giving:  rise  to  a  sensation,  H  is 
supposed  to  be  reflected  to  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the 
glottis;  and  the  icnsati  on  which  is  perceived  through  these 
excites  the  desire  to  cough,  and  thus  leads  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  irritating  substance.  In  like  manner  the  sen 
■alkin  of  dryneaa  in  the  month  induces  one  to  drink,  and 
BO  to  remove  not  merely  the  sensation,  but  the  mora  im- 
portant condition,  such  aa  a  defldeney  of  waiter  in  the 

blood,  ofwhi'-!!  it  is  a  sign. 

But  as  couu'li  liiiiv  be  produced  by  a  direct  irritation  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  lai  jTix,  so  a  sensation  similar  to  that 
of  thirst  is  often  due  onlv  to  a  rapid  evaporation  from  the 
noutiii  and  throat,  as  in  long  spealcing  or  singing ;  but  this 
may  be  removed  by  merely  wuiiing  the  mo«th  aiid  throat, 
or  By  endting  a  flow  of  aalhra ;  means  whidi  are  insuffi- 
cient  for  the  remedy  of  real  thirst.  That  the  introduction 
of  water  into  the  blood  is  necessar)-  for  quenching;  thirst 
ha-s  l."'i'a.  o'.'^en  proved  in  jii""-^'.in^  ■.■.lici  r-i  at* I'aiptn-L;  suicide 
have  iiMil'  I  the  pharynx  or  oesopiiatrus,  so  tliat  they  could 
no  lcia;i  r  ^'.vallow  in  the  ordinary  mode.-  Repeated  wash* 
ingof  the  mouth  has  been  altogether  unavailing  to  relieve 
their  thirst;  but  the  injecting  of  water  fhrooi^  the  wound 
into  the  stomach  has  quickly  removed  the  sensation  of 
dryness  in  the  mouth,  though  none  of  the  water  passed 
through  it.  Similar  fact.s  have  be«n  observed  in  those  who, 
being  unable  to  swallow  or  to  have  liquids  forced  into  their 
stomachs,  have  been  long  inimer>ied  in  baths,  and  in  ship- 
wrecked sailors  who  have  had  no  fresh  water  and  have  re- 
Ueved  their  thirrt  by  keeping  tiieir  dotima  soaked  with  eea- 
tratcT. 

Ihe  tMnt  of  many  diseases,  such  as  acute  fevefa  and 

impodanf  innammations,  affords  another  proof  of  the  k  ii- 
sation  peculiar  to  it  heinsj  chieflv  a  .sicrn  of  some  general 
condition;  for  in  these  the  seiis.Htion  )ll<  ;i  <•  jiitinues  not 
only  when  the  mouth  is  moist,  but  after  large  quantities 
of  water  liave  been  imhibed,  being  here  prolmbly  depend- 
ant on  aoBM  eondition  of  the  blood  which  dilution  does 


not  remedy.   In  certain  oases  also  the  sensation  seems  to 

be  entirely  subjective,  and  dependent  on  a  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  nervous  .system.  ITiis  is  remarKably  the  case 
in  a  disease  of  which  the  true  pathology  is  unknown,  and 
which  hat  bean  WUned  polydipua,  from  its  chief  svmp> 
torn  being  an  exeesBva  and  msatiable  thirst  Several  ex* 
amplcB  raiTe  been  recorded,  in  aome  cf  whidi  tlie  ttirst 
probably  depended  on  a  constant  dischai'£;e  of  fluids  from 
diabetic  l/lood,  or  by  dropsical  effusions,  or  otherwise ;  but 
in  n.ai'.y  it  could  not  be  traced  to  such  an  oritrin.  One  of 
the  moiit  remarkable  of  Uieut  i«  described  by  Mr.  Ware,  in 
the  *  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal '  for  1816 :  the 
patient  was  a  man  22  years  old,  whose  health  was  in  other 
respects  good,  but  who  was  compelled  to  drink  six  gallons 
of  water  daily.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  drink  nearly 
as  much  from  his  childhood ;  and,  if  deprived  of  a  suffi- 
cient supply,  his  head  was  always  affected,  and  faintin? 
and  dullness  of  the  senses  ensn«»d.  Nearly  all  the  cilscs  ol 
the  same  kind  which  have  bt  on  published  are  collected 
in  a  peper  by  M.  I-icombe,  in  the  French  medical  jour- 
nal *I«*ExpAnence,'  tor  May  and  June,  1841,  and  re- 
ferences to  aeveral  are  given  l>y  liedemann,  in  iiia  *  Fbjnio- 
logie  dea  Menschen,'  Band  iii.,  p.  71- 

if  thirst  be  Ions;  unallayed,  it  jiroduces  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  states  which  a  uian  can  i)e  compollcd  to  bear. 
Those  who  have  attempted  suicide  by  starvation  have  been 
unable  to  resist  the  desire  to  drink,  though  they  liave  en- 
dured many  days  of  abstineooe  fkom  food,  and  have  been 
oompelied  thaa  for  a  time  t»  piottaet  their  h? ea.  The 
same  iortnm  have  been  endured  hr  adkn*  wrecked  flv 
from  land.  As  the  thirst  increa.'es,  the  mouth  and  throat 
become  painful  and  buminsr  hot,  the  respimtion  grows 
difficult,  and  the  expired  air  feels  hot  and  ory.  The  voice 
becomes  hoarse,  the  speech  thick  and  indistinct,  and  the 
pulse  small  and  rapid.  All  secretion  M^iAuiAm*  or  is  anp  - 
pressed,  the  skin  is  hoi  and  dry,  aad  the  eyes  beoooie 
painftil  and  inflamed.  Hie  aenaibHity  of  every  part  of  the 
body  seems  exalted,  at  the  same  time  that  the  power  of  the 
muscles  fails  ;  the  mind  passes  slowly  from  restJe-s-sness  and 
anxiety  to  despair,  and  at  last,  as  the  body  prows  weaker, 
be^ns  to  wander  in  a  low  delirium.  At  tlie  close  ot  life 
there  is  an  utter  prostration  of  strength,  and,  in  general, 
inaenBhilitv ;  but  the  inflammation  <d  the  mouth  and  eyes, 
and  of  aB  Uie  parts  that  are  not  protected  ftom  the  air  by 
a  thick  cuticle,  increases,  and  proceeds  sometimes  to  gan- 
grene. The  time  during  which  so  miserable  a  state  can  be 
endured  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  sufferer.  Haller 
(Etemmta  Pkufiologtee,  t.  vi.)  has  collected  examples  of 
men  who  livea  for  at  least  fifteen  days  without  drioildllg; 
but  the  more  ordinary  period  is  eight  or  ten  days. 

THIRTY  TYRANTS  {c/Mhem).  In  the  year404  B.e., 
when,  after  the  Peloponnesianwar,  Athens  iiad  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Sparta  through  the  treacherous  de»ens  of 
the  oligarchical  party,  the  Spartans  themselves  did  not 
interfere  in  any  direct  way  with  the  political  constitution 
of  Athens  (Diodonis,  xiv.  4),  hut  their  lu'sotiafions  with 
Theramenes  and  others  of  the  same  party  tr,\d  convinced 
them  that  even  vrithout  their  interference  the  democracy 
wouki  soon  be  abolished.  In  tins  expectation  timr  were 
not  disappointed,  as  this  waa  redly  the  dlijeet  of  ttie  oli- 
j^archical  party.  But  as  this  party  did  not  sufliciently  tnist 
its  own  power,  Lysniider,  who  had  already  sailed  to  Sanios. 
was  invited  to  attend  the  Assembly  at  Athens,  in  v  hii  li 
the  question  of  reforming  the  constitution  wax  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  presence  of  Lysandcr  and  other  Spartan 
genemla  with  uieir  armiea,  and  the  threats  that  were 
uttered,  alleneed  all  opposition  on  the  side  of  the  popular 
party,  and  on  the  proposition  of  Theramenes  a  decree  wa« 
passed  that  thirtyroen  should  be  elected  to  draw  up  a  new 
constitution.  (Xenophon,  Hrllfn.,  ii.  2.)  Lysias  (in 
Era f oath.,  p.  126,  ed.  Steph.)  gives  a  mure  satisfactory 
account  of  the  proceedings  on  that  memorable  day  than 
Xenophon.  These  thirty  individods were  invested  with  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  republic  Theramenes  Idmself  nomi- 
nated ten,  the  Athenian  ephors  ten  others,  and  the  election 
of  the  remaining  ten  was  left  to  the  people.  The  names  of 
the  Thirty  are  preserved  in  Xenophon  {Hellen.,  ii.  3,  2). 
Their  pnvemment,  a  real  reigu  of  terror,  which  fortunately 
did  not  last  more  than  one  year,  was  called  m  Athenian 
history  the  year  of  anarchy,  or  the  reign  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  From  tiie  moment  that  they  had  thus  acquired  an 
apparently  legal  power,  they  flUed  the  vaeanciea  in  the 
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•pnate  and  thp  maifistnicies  with  their  own  fHcods  and 
creatures.  Tlie  new  code  of  laws  which  they  were  to 
draw  up  was  never  made,  that  they  miglit  not  jnit  any 
veatnuota  upon  themselves,  and  mi^ht  always  be  at  liberty 
io  act  as  they  pleased.  A  similax  board,  consisting  of  ten 
men,  perhaps  appointed  by  Lyaaodw  liiinselA  was  in- 
trusted with  the  government  of  Pifswufl.  The  object  of 
the  t\Tants  was  to  reduee  Athens  to  the  eondition  «f  an 
unimportant  town,  and  to  make  the  people  forget  the 
i^-eatncas  to  which  it  had  been  raijied  by  Thcmistocles  and 
Peiicles-   Tlie  splendid  amenal  of  Athens  was  sold  and 

Elled  down,  and  several  of  the  fortresses  of  Attica  were 
itroycd.  To  estibliah  their  tjmnny  the  Thirty  ibund  it 
neecasaiy  to  i^t  rid  of  a  number  of  persons  obnoxloos  to 
them.  The  finst  that  were  put  to  death  were  the  syco- 
plianti,  who  during  the  time  of  the  democracy  had  eoti- 
thbuted  most  towards  its  overthrow  by  their  shameful 
practices ;  and  the  senate,  as  well  as  every  well-meaning 
citizen,  was  glad  to  see  the  republic  delivered  of  such  a 
pestilence.  The  wnate  acted  in  these  trials  as  the 
mnreme'eonrt  of  jnitiee.  and  the  Thirty  presided  in  it. 
All  the  votes  of  the  senators  however  were  given  openly« 
that  the  tyrants  might  be  able  to  see  which  way  each  senator 
voted.  This  mode  of  proceeding,  though  it  was  at  first 
only  directed  a^nst  individuals  equally  obnoxious  to  ail 
parties,  became  alarming  when  all  the  di>1in<iuihhed  men, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  before  the  day  on  which  the  new 
constitution  was  established,  in  order  tHat  they  might  not 

fiiutrate  the  plana  of  the  oiigareba  by  their  oppositi<MW  «ete 
in  like  manner  sentenced  to  death.  The  appreheutooa  of 

the  people  were  but  ton  well  founded,  and  Critias,  the 
most  cnicl  amons  llie  Thirty,  s^ave  sufficient  indications 
that  the  Tyrants  did  not  mean  to  go  on  with  the  same 
moderation.  That  they  might  always  have  at  hand  an 
armed  force  to  auppoit  tbnn,  tfaaif  sent  an  embassy  to 
Sparta  to  ask  for  a  gairaoii  to  oeenpy  the  Acrandia. 
TUa  waa  granted,  and  came  under  the  oonnnand  of  Calli- 
bius  as  harmostes.  His  airival  rendered  the  Thirty  secure. 
They  courted  the  vSimrtau  harmostes  in  the  most  ob- 
sequious manner,  and  lie  in  return  placed  his  troops  at 
their  disposal  for  whatever  purpose  they  might  wish  to 
employ  tnem  in  establishing  their  dominion  more  firmly. 
The  assistance  of  the  senate  in  the  tiiala  fbr  political 
offences  began  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  number  of 
the  unhappy  victims  increased  at  a  fearful  rate.  Not 
only  persons  who  opposed  or  showed  any  dissatisfaction 
with  the  rule  of  the  Tyrants,  but  all  who  by  their  merits 
had  gained  favour  with  the  people,  were  regarded  as 
dangerous  persoas,  who,  if  they  could  choose,  would  prefer 
a  popular  government,  and  were  condemned  to  death  in  a 
veiy  aummary  manner.  The  reign  Of  the  Thirtv  now 
bwm  to  diapiay  «U  tta  bonon,  and  no  one  could  leel 
•afe.  To  be  poaaeaaed  of  iraalth,  especially  in  the  eaae 
of  aliens,  was  sufficient  to  bring  a  man  to  ruin,  for  the 
tyrants,  independent  of  all  politieal  considerations,  began 
to  murder  for  no  other  purpose  than  tliat  of  enriching 
themselves  by  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  their 
victims.  The  remonstrances  of  Theramenes  against  this 
reekleae  q^tem  of  bloodshed  wen  not  followed  by  any 
other  conseoueneea  than  that  the  Unity  seteeted  3000 
Athenians  wno  were  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  franchise,  and  who 
could  not  be  put  to  death  without  a  trial  before  the  senate. 
The  rest  of  the  ( itizc-ns  were  compelled  to  give  up  their 
arms,  and  were  treated  as  out]awl^.  By  this  expedient  ihu 
Thirty  hoped  to  strengthen  themselves,  and  to  become 
more  independent  of  the  Spartan  garrison.  The  opposi- 
tion of  Theramenealo  this  arrangement  involved  ilia  own 
destruction.  [Tmekaxsrbs.]  The  horrors  which  were  now 
perpetrated  became  every  day  more  numerous  and  fearful, 
and  numbers  of  Athenians  fled  from  their  native  country 
to  seek  refuge  at  Ar??os.  Megara,  Thebes,  and  other 
places,  where  they  met  «ith  an  hospitable  and  kind  recep- 
tion. The  tyrants  soon  began  to  be  uneasy  at  the  crowds 
of  exiles  who  thus  gathered  round  the  irontjen>  of  Attica, 
and  applied  to  Spaitn  to  interfere.  The  Spaitans  ismed  a 
prodamalion  empowering  the  Thirty  to  amat  the  exiles 
in  an\  part  of  Orcece,  and  forbidding  any  f^reek  state  to 
nUerfcre  on  their  bchah'.  This  command  was  mlirely 
disregardeH  liy  tlie  Grci  ks,  especially  the  Tliebaiis,  who 
«iven  deuiami  tiiat  tlie  Athenian  fugitives  should  be  re- 
ceived and  protected  in  all  the  towns  of  Bceotia.  ThdKS, 
whose  mode  of  action  waa  not  dictated  by  *  gwoatona  and , 


humane  feeling  towards  the  unhappy  Athenians,  but 
rather  &to^  from  jealousy  of  Sparta,  thus  became  the 
rallying  point  for  a  great  number  of  exiles,  among  whom 
Thrasybulus  was  the  most  enteri»iiing.  In  wliat  mamiet 
the  rule  of  the  Thirty  lyiants  waa  at  last  overtbrowab 
and  tha  demoomlical  eonstitution  waa  reitOMd  at  Alheask 
is  related  in  the  artiele  TRRASYBtrun. 

(Xenophon,  Ffffleti.,  ii.  3;  Diodorus,  xiv.  3,  &C; 
Thirlwair,  History  of  Greecp,  iv.,  p.  174,  &c.) 

THIIITY  TYRANTS  {under  the  Rmwin  Empir'  . 
This  name  has  been  given  to  a  set  of  u^pem  who  sprung 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  reigns  of 
Valerian  (A.D.  2S3-260)  and  Gallienua  (881-268).  Utts 
appellation  of  the  Tturty  Tyrants,  in  imitation  of  tiie  Tidrty 
Tynmt.s  of  Athens,  is  highly  improper,  and  bears  no  analogy 
to  the  Thirty  of  Athens.  They  rose  in  different  parts, 
assuming  tlie  title  of  emperor,  in  iaegular  succession, 
and  were  put  down  one  arter  another.  Their  number 
moreover  does  not  amount  to  thirty,  unless  women  and 
cliildren,  who  were  honoured  with  tJie  imperial  title*  an 
included.  T^bdlius  Pollio,  wluK  in  Ua  woiilt  on  the  *  Tri* 
ginta  Tyranni,'  describes  the  adventures  of  each  of  them, 
has  taken  great  pains  to  make  out  that  their  number 
was  thirty.  There  were  however  only  nineteen  real  u-'j--- 
pers, — C'yriades,  Macrianiis,  Ualiata,  Odenathus,  and  Ze- 
nobia,  in  the  ea.stern  provmees ;  Pobthumua,  Lollianus, 
Victorinus  and  his  mother  Victoria,  Marius.  and  Tetricus, 
in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  the  western  provinces  in  general ; 
Ingeauua*  BcgilUanuSi  and  Bureolua,  in  Illyricum  and  the 
eonntriea  about  the  Danube ;  Satnminus,  in  Pontus ;  Tre- 
bellianus,  in  Isauria ;  Piso,  in  Thessaly  ;  Valens,  in  Achaia ; 
Aemilianus,  in  Egj^jt ;  and  Celsus,  in  Africa.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  usurpers  were  persons  of  low  birth,  without 
any  talent  or  virtue,  and  scarcely  any  one  of  Lhem  died 
a  natural  death.  The  best  among  them  were  Piso.  and 
Udenathua,  and  the  latter*  who  maintained  himaelf  at  Pal- 
myra, reeeived  the  title  of  Auguataiaflnai  the  RoniMi  soaate, 
and  was  enabled  to  bequmth  hia  empire  to  iua  widow,  tha 
cek-brated  Zenobia. 

(Trebelhus  Pollio,  Drigitila  Tyranni;  Gibbon,  Hut. 
q/  iAe  JJmlinfl  und  FaU,  chap.  x. ;  Manso,  Leben  Ckm- 
stantirCa  det  Gnt.s.\/  ;i,  p.  433,  &c.) 

THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR  U  the  name  of  that  memo- 
rable contest  which  lasted  from  1618  to  1648,  betwoen  fht 
emperor  and  the  Roman  Catholic  states  of  Germany  on 
one  side,  and  the  Protestant  states,  with  their  allies,  Den- 
mark, and  afterwards  Sweden  and  France,  on  the  other 
side.  Spain,  Holhind,  and  Transylvania  also  took  part  in 
it,  but  their  interference  was  less  direct.  Thin  long  struggle 
has  generally  been  considered  a  religious  war.  It  nad 
indeed  its  origin  in  religious  differences,  but  poUtieal 
ambition  afterwards  became  the  veal  motive  of  tibe  eon- 
tending  parties,  and  religion  was  used  to  TeH  the  desigm 
of  the  leaders,  and  to  Keep  up  the  enthusia-.m  of  the 
people.  The  Thirty  Years' War  aro»e  out  of  the  state  c! 
political  and  religious  confusion  into  whn  h  the  German 
empire  was  thrown  by  the  Reformation,  and  which  ia  the 
beginning  of  tlie  seventeenth  centur}'  had  become  ao  ni> 
extricable,  that  a  civil  war,  without  foreign  intcrferaKe. 
became  apparently  the  dlortcst  if  not  the  only  meaaa  to 
save  Germany  from  ruin. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  underbtanding  of  the  history  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  we  shall  first  give  a  short  view  of 
the  state  of  religious  and  political  affairs  in  Germany 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Wiien  the  war  between  Charles  V.  and  Maurice  elector 
of  Saxony  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Psssan  (15S2)» 
and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Peace  of  Reli^oo 
(1566),  the  memory  of  the  dangers  from  which  Germany 
had  escaped  preserved  the  empire  during  a  long  period 
from  tlie  calamity  of  a  new  religious  war.  The  Piottstant 
religion  was  propagated,  without  any  violence,  in  many 
proviooes  which  had  until  tlien  been  faithAil  to  Rome.  As 
early  aa  lfi60  the  most  powerful  hereditary  princes  of  the 
empin,  exeept  the  arcbdukes  of  Auafarie  and  the  dokea  of 
jBavaria  and  of  ClevM,  wm  nil  converted  to  the  doctrines 


princes,  and  even  the 


em- 


of  Luther;  the  1? 

perots  Ferdinaiui  i.  .iiui  Maxunilian  II.,  were  obliged  to 
make  many  concessions  in  religious  mattem  in  Older  to 
keep  Uieir  subjects  m  obedience. 

By  the  Second  Peace  of  Religion  the  princes  had  ac- 
quired the  jua  rafonnan4i»' that  ia.  the  right  of  protectiqg 
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IhavubjecU  in  religious  aSain,  which  rig^htwas  g^radualij 
ewuidcred  by  them  as  a  right  of  refonping  the  «t«te  of 
TcK^on.    For  this  purpose  the  tUnpan  Oatholie  pnnew 

employed  the  Jesuits  and  the  Capuchins;  the  Jesuiti  were 
actave  in  the  conversion  of  men  distinguished  by  birth, 
by  knowledge,  or  by  their  social  position,  and  the  Cajiu- 
vnins  worked  upon  the  maw  of  the  people.  Their  seal 
and  success  occuioDed  Utter  eonpUnla  ainon^  the  Pro- 
teateoti,  who  however  g«v«  ««uaet  of  coinplunt  eguaUy 
nmikeroitt  «nd  equally  well  fbondcd  to  the  Homui  UMbo- 
lics.  The  di^tisfaetion  of  the  people  wa»  augmented  by 
the  selfish  policy  of  their  pnnces. 

The  ecclesiastical  dignity  of  a  bi:«hop  having  lost  all  Ifs 
su{iufication  in  the  iletbnned  religion,  the  Protestant 
buliope  became  mere  tL-mpom1  princes.  Among  their 
number  were  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Bremen,  of 
Magdeburg,  of  Verden,  of  Liibeck,  of  Osnabruck,  of 
Ratzeburg.  of  Halberatadt,  and  of  Minden.  There  being,  at 
the  same  time,  some  hope  that  the  Protestant  bishops 
mieiht  become  hereditary  princes  in  their  bishoprics,  the 
Roman  ("atholic  bishops  of  Miinster,  of  Paderboin.  of 
HildeslieiTn,  and  the  elector  archbiahop  of  Co!o;j;nc,  mani- 
fested their  intention  to  adopt  Uie  Protestant  faith. 
Availing  themselves  of  the  pnvtt^e  granted  them  by 
tba  *jui  reromHiidi,'  tb«y  CMNMmged  their  wtyeet*  to 
idopt  the  ntitertant  ireliglon.  The  Ronmn  Ca&olic  princes 
tried  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  such  changes,  but  the 
Protestant  princes  fa>  oured  them,  and  each  imrty  had  its 
motive  fordoiiiir  so,  as  the  younger  sons  of  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  t)Qth  pujties  were  usually  appointed  bishops, 
•bbotii,  a,ud  canon:!. 

The  Roman  Catholic  perty  recoTerad  ita  political  influ- , 
ence  towiids  the  end  of  the  rixteentb  centiuy.  The 
Protestant  elector  archbishop  of  Cologne,  Gebhara,  count 
of  Trucbiusa,  \vai  dti\en  from  hi^  ^ee,  and  his  successor, 
Ernst,  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  held  together  the  bishoprics 
of  Cologne,  of  liege,  of  Miini>ter,  and  of  Hildesheini, 
oppressed  the  Protestants  in  all  his  extensive  dominions. 
«ie  bidMpa  of  Wiiriburg  and  of  JBember^.  assisted  by  the 
Jceoite,  compelled  thm  Protestant  subjects  to  emigrate, 
and  the  archbishop  of  Sabdnirg  treated  the  Protestants 
with  unheard-of  cruelty.  In  Strassburg  there  were  at  the 
same  time  a  Protfstant  and  a  Koman  Catholic  bishop, 
who,  after  a  bloody  feud,  were  both  sustained  by  the 
emperor  Rudolph  11.  in  those  parts  of  the  bishopric 
which  they  had  comj^uered  { 1593).  The  Roman  Catholic 
people  were  equally  persecuted  by  the  bidiopa  of  Iblber- 
stadt  and  of  Ouatmick,  and  the  troublea  were  inereesed 
by  the  differences  which  arose  in  the  Phitesiant  party 
itocif  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists. 

The  leader  of  the  Calvinists  was  the  elector  palatine 
Frederick  IV.,  who,  with  a  small  iiutnbcr  of  Calvinist 
princes,  refused  to  appear  at  the  diet  of  Regensburg 
tlM4),  which  was  assembled  by  Rudolph  11.  for  the  pur- 
pjBee  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  empire  against  the 
nirks.  ^derick  and  his  party  dcdared  that  they  would 
not  assist  Rudolph  in  tlie  Turkish  war,  unless  he  satisfied 
all  the  claims  of  the  Protestants,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  promised  a  subsidy  of  400,000  gulden  to  Henri  IV. 
of  France  if  he  woula  restore  the  Protestant  bishop  of 
Strassburg  to  the  entire  bishopric.  The  Lutheran  princes 
expressed  the  utmost  indigna^on  at  the  treacherous  con- 
duct of  Frederick  IV.,  and  they  sent  their  contingents  to 
the  Turkish  war.  But  from  that  moment  there  was  a 
F^nch  party  among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  we 
shall  attervsards  »ee  how  dexteKHuly  Ffuce  muMgcd  twr 
influence  over  Germany. 

The  diet  at  Rej^ensUurg  wa.s  dis.solved  in  1608  without 
any  results  with  respect  to  the  peace  of  the  empire.  The 
Roman  Catholic  states  claimed  (he  restitution  of  all  the  ter- 
htories,  btstioprio^  ebbcyii  ud  eboxches,  which  had  been 
seised  byflie  Frotestenfai  diiee  the  treaty  of  Fkssau  (1552) ; 
but  so  far  were  the  Protestant,  and  e>prr'.n!h  the  Calvinist, 
princes  from  yielding  to  these  claims,  t]ia,i  ■■bey  resolved  to 
resist  them  by  every  means  in  their  power.  For  that  pur- 
puse  they  concluded  the  *  Protestant  Union  '  on  the  4tli  uf 
Stay,  idba,  of  w1i[((b  howwwr  the  elector  of  Saxony  de- 
clined to  become  a  member.  The  elector  palatine  Fre- 
derick IV.,  a  Calvini&t,  was  the  leader  of  the  Union.  Hie 
members  of  the  Union  immediately  levied  troops,  and 
sent  ambassadors  to  England,  Fiance,  and  Vemce,  thus 
giring  the  example  ot  %  " 
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the  constitution  of  the 
foreigners. 

The  confusion  of  political  and  religious  interests  in- 
creased alter  the  death  of  Jolm  WUliam  duke  of  Julieh, 
Cleves,  and  Heri:  1009  ,  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  the  Ronnm  (  Hihnlic  party.  The  succession  to  nis  rich 
and  extensive  Uiiilu.ics  v;a>«  disputed  between  .Tohn  Si- 
gismua4»  elector  of  Biandeobuif,  a  Lutbttia the  count 
palatine  of  Neuburg,  Philip  Louis,  a  Calvintst;  and 
Christian  Tl.,  elector  of  Saxony,  a  Lutheran,  but  a  friend  of 
the  cuiperor.  Alarmed  by  tnis  latter  circumstance,  the 
elector  of  Brandenburt^  and  the  count  palatine  resolved 
to  govern  those  duchies  in  common,  until  they  could  tind 
an  opportunity  to  settle  this  affair ;  and  they  immediately 
took  posseastcm  of  Jnlicb,  Cleves,  Berg,  and  the  dependent 
counnes.  Tins  act' 


declared  by  tne  emperor  to  be  a 
breach  of  peace  ;  he  ordered  the  vacant  inheritance  tO  be 
setnicstrated,  aud  lie  apiioiiiled  Leopold  of  Austria,  bishop 
of  Stra.vsbur^  and  Passau,  to  carry  tne  measure  into  effect. 
He  was  aiMtsted  by  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  party, 
which,  alarmed  at  tne  loss  of  such  a  powerlu!  mi  mber  as 
the  duchy  of  Cleves,  concluded  a  union,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  the  '  Liga '  (llth  July,  IflOO).  Tliis  Liga  was 
afterwards  the  strongest  support  of  the  emperor  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  Maximilian,  duke  of  seTaria,  was 
at  the  head  of  it.    But  as  early  as  the  llth  of  Febr\iary, 
1610,  the  Union  concluded  an  alliance  with  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  and  occupied  the  bishoprics  of  Wurzburg  and 
Bamberg.    French  troops  entered  the  duchy  of  Jiihch. 
King  Henry  seemed  to  have  found  an  o^Kntunity  of 
canying  into  effect  bia  plans  of  a  European  rq^blic,  but 
be  was  murdered  on  tfie  14th  of  May,  1610.  Frederick  1V« 
died  only  five  months  later,  and  the  Union  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Liga  at  Miinich  on  llie  24th  of  October, 
1610.    In  the  mean  time  a  deiuUy  personal  animosity  had 
broken  out  between  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Wolf- 
gang William,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  count  palatine 
PhiUp  Louis,  owipg  to  their  common  government  in  the 
states  of  the  late  &ke  of  Cleves.   Wolfgang  William,  in 
order  to  obtun  assistance  against  Brandenbui^,  adopted  the 
Roman  Catholic  relisrion  ;  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
made  himself  a  Calvinist  for  the  purpu>e  of  obtaining  the 
assistance  of  the  Union,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of 
Calvinist  princes.   The  conlusioii  which  arose  Irom  the»e 
sudden  changes  became  still  greater  by  the  interference 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  Philip  III.  This  king  became  afraid 
of  new  religious  tnxibles  in  his  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, situated  on  the  boundaries  of  the  duchies  of  Cleves 
and  of  Julich,  and  he  therefore  order-  1  l  is        nil,  Spi- 
nola,  to  occupy  them  for  the  count  palatine  v  .  h  a  body 
of  30,000  Spaniartls.    But  no  sooner  had  his  ;\:  i:iy  i  utercd 
these  territories  tlian  the  United  States  of  the  4NetherI&nds, 
then  at  war  with  Spain,  sent  troops  into  the  same  countries 
under  the  pretence  of  oecopyini  them  for  the  elector  of 
Bmndenburg  (1614).  This  was  the  first  example  of  »  war 
between  foreign  powers  being  carried  on  in  Germany. 

The  empire  was  now  on  the  eve  of  a  general  war.  It 
was  generally  expected  that  it  would  begin  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  broke  out  in 
Bohemia. 

By  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  emperor  Rudolph  II., 
liberty  of  r^igion  had  l)een  granted  to  the  Ulraquists,  a 
numerous  Protestant  sect  in  Bohemia  (Oth  (tf  July,  1608). 
The  document  containing  this  declaration  had  the  name 
of  the  •  Majest;its-Biief.'  Civil  troubles  having  broken  out 
in  Bohemia,  and  Rudolph  11.  having  taken  arbitrary  mea- 
sures to  put  an  end  to  them,  the  Bohemians  deposed  him, 
and  chose  his  brother  Matthias  king  in  his  stead,  in  1011. 
Rudolph  II.  died  of  grief  in  the  following  year,  and 
Matthias  likewise  auceeeded  him  on  the  Impenal  throne 
(1612).  The  number  of  Luthenna  and  Calvinists  having 
greatly  increased  in  Bohemia,  they  claimed  the  same  re- 
ligious liberties  with  the  Utraquists.  Matthias  refused  to 
Yield  to  these  claims,  and  serious  ditferenees  arose  between 
him  and  the  Lutheran  and  CaJvmist  Buhemiiuis.  They 
were  joined  by  the  Utruquists,  who  were  afraid  the  em- 
peror might  abolish  the  '  Miyestats-Brief.'  Matthias  sent 
,  eomnissionen  to  Prague,  wlu>  assembled  the  deputies  of 
the  Bohemian  states  in  the  royal  castle  of  the  Hradsliiii, 
and  declared  to  them  that  their  king  and  emperor  would 
Mi  extend  the  *llnestftts-Briei  to  the  Lutherans  and 
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Cklvinists.  Siiddenly  an  armed  party  of  Bohemian  nobles, 
who  belonged  to  the  Utraquisti,  rushed  Into  the  room 
where  the  commusioners  and  the  deputies  were  aaaembled. 
They  seised  two  of  the  commiaaoneri,  the  counts  Martinit-z 

and  Slawafa,  who  ^v^'rp  ilctestt  d  in  IJohemia,  iuul  tliey  :\nd 
their  si-crttary  Fiiliiicius  were  precipitated  IVoin  the 
do\vs,  a  lu'iirht  ol'  ei'^hty  feet ;  but  a  heap  of  dim<r  prf>f  rvod 
thetn  troin  bein^  (.ia.iliej  to  pieces,  ann  Umy  all  csi-aped 
and  hastcm-d  lim-k  to  Vienna. 

This  happened  on  the  21st  of  Mi^,  1618,  wid  this  ^  ia 
justly  regarded  as  thehenniUng  of  the  Thirty  Yean*  War. 

Tl)e  conduct  of  the  Bohemiansi  towards  the  Imperial 
commissionprn  was  by  no  means  an  act  of  rashness  or 
anger.  Tfie  parly  ofthe  I  tniqi-.i:>t9.had  previouNly  I\'^u!vl■d 
upon  it,  becausf  tlu  y  uuateU  to  give  the  signal  ior  an  in- 
surrection which  had  l>een  secretly  prepared  amonc  all 
the  Protestants  of  Bohemia  and  her  acpendent  provlncea 
MoAvia,  Silesia,  and  Liisatia,  as  well  as  among  those  of 
the  archduchy  of  Austria.  The  inaurgents  immediately 
organized  a  regular  administration  of  the  kingdom.  They 
also  levied  an  luiiiy,  ^vhit■]l  fLmimutidtd  hy  the  cuuiit 
of  Thum.  and  \vhifh  \sas  rfinlon-cd  by  a  body  of  the  troops 
of  the  Union,  conmiaiubHl  by  (-'liribtiaii,  pi  itii  t-  of  Aulialt, 
one  of  the  Er.cate*!  isitnguers  ot  his  time.  The  emperor 
Matthias  ditd  soon  afterwards  (^th  of  Manht  1610),  and 
FtedinuHi  archduke  of  Austrian  Striia,  euoeecded  him 
w  emperor.  Phrvioosly  to  tlio  fffol  «f  the      of  May, 

1618,  Ferdinand  had  been  eniwned  as  fliture  nceeNor  of 
Matthias  in  Bohemia. 

The  leaders  ol'  the  Union  encoura^T^'tl  ^lif  Bohtmians 
to  further  resistance.  Although  Ferdinand  II.  promised 
ndigious  liberty  to  all  the  Ftotestants  of  Bohemia,  they 
BOTertheleas  aeut  their  troope  tgoinal  him,  and  declared  the 
throne  vacant.  IVedcriek  Vh  elector  palatine,  the  aen-io- 
law  of  James  I.  of  England,  was  chosen  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  he  vras  crowned  at  Prasnie  on  the  4th  of  November, 

1619,  In  the  mean  time  the  eoimt  id'  Thurn  had  made  irreat 
progress  in  Austrta.  In  the  mont)i  of  July,  1619,  he  wa* 
under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and,  althoiii,'h  t"hi8  city  was  l  e- 
Heved,  he  remained  with  his  army  in  the  adjacent  country. 
There  h«  was  joined  by  Betlen  Gabor,  the  sovereign  prince 
of  Transylvania,  who  had  overrun  Hungary  and  who  took  up 
hit  winter-quarters  In  Moravia,  together  with  the  count  of 
Thurn.  In  the  same  winter  (1019-162t)  th  c  new  kiiiir  ot" 
Bohemia  made  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  \%ith  the 
Protestant  insunrents  ol'  Hiingarv,  and  he  ])roposed  a  si- 
milar alliance  to  Sultan  Ahtuetf  I.  This  imprudent  and 
unpatriotic  poKiqr  made  hb  caoae  unpopotar  among  all 
parties  in  Oeromny. 

BerfKnand  II.  took  vigorouathouKh  ariiitmry  measures  to 
recover  Bohemia  and  ber  dependencies,  those  extensive  and 
rich  countries  wliah  are  now  inhabited  tiv  upwaids  of  ten 
millions  of  iniiatsitants.  The  pope,  Spa'in,  Hasaria,  and 
even  the  Protestant  elector  oi'  Saxonv,  ptond>rd  their 
ttMance  to  the  empetor.  In  tin  i  '  nm  ot  1620  the 
l«w«r  Palatinate  was  occupied  by  the  Hponiards  under 
fipinola ;  the  duke  of  Bavaria  overran  the  Upper  Pislnittnate 
aud  entered  Bohemia;  John  George,  elector  of  Saxony 
(since  1611),  conqviered  Lu!>atia  ;  and  Austria  was  restcued 
by  the  emperor  hiinsrh',  who  had  inaile  [leai-e  witli  Uetleii 
Gabur.  At  ia.^t  tJic  iiiivaiiaus,  coninianded  liy  Uieir  duke 
and  the  celebrated  Tilly,  forced  the  Bohemians  to  make  a 
stand  on  tiie  AVeisse  Berg  under  the  walls  of  Prague. 
There  they  v\  ere  completely  del^ated  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, lea).  Frederick  fled  bom  his  capital,  and  after  a  short 
stay  in  his  second  capital,  Breidau,  he  abandoned  his  king- 
dom ar;d  took  refusje  in  Holland.  Towaids  the  close  of 
1021  Hohcniia,  \^ith  all  her  dependcneie*.  was  in  tiie  hands 
of  the  emperor,  who  rewartied  his  alh,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  with  the  province  of  Ltisatia.  He  punished  the 
Bohemians  severely.  A  great  number  of  nobles  were 
beheaded,  and  theur  esti^ea,  as  well  as  those  of  a  still 
greater  number  of  Aiffitives,  were  confleeated;  hot  an 
amnesty  ('quoad  vitamet  honorem')  was^iven  on  the  -ith 
of  May,  1622,  to  all  those  who  hud  not  been  couilomned 
before  that  day.  The  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  mmiilers  were 
banished,  and  their  churches  were  shut  up  *,  but  not  those 
of  the  Utraquists,  notwithstanding  the  'MajestJits-Brief ' 
was  abolished.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  restored  to  all 
their  rii;hts ;  and  the  Ufuvernty  of  Pragne  and  the  whole 
national  education  were  put  under  toe  direetion  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  emperor  ttien  put  long  IVedericic  under  the 


ban  of  the  empire,  declared  his  electorship  to  be  forfeited, 
and  proposed  the  dulM  of  fiavaria  to  be  chosen  electo:. 
Tliis  proposition  howevorgare  disntisfactioo  to  tbe  other 
electors,  who  considered  the  banishment  of  Vyederirk 

as  illeiral  liecau>ui1ho  council  of  the  electors  had  not  fom;- 
atly  ])rouuunt:t;d  it  atcouliiig  to  the  constitution  of  Ihtr 
empire. 

'ihe  power  of  the  emperor  increased  so  much  by  Ku 
conquest  of  Buhemia,  and  the  lloman  Catholic  states  wf.t 
90  much  encoun^d,  that  thev  claimed  tho.so  biahoprica, 
abbeys,  and  churches  which  had  been  refomed  by  the 
Protestants  since  the  Second  Pvace  of  Kcligion. 

Helbre  the  ftite  of  Bohemia  was  decided.  Christian  IV 
kini;  ol'  Denmark  and  duke  of  Holstcin,  several  jxrinreso.' 
northern  Germany,  and  the  ambaiiiiadors  of  Kngland. 
Sweden,  and  the  United  States  of  the  NctherJands,  held  a 
congress  at  Segebcrg  in  Holstein  for  the  purpoNe  of  ftra. 
ing  an  altianee  against  any  ambitious  schemes  of  tile  eta- 
peror.  After  the  battle  on  the  Wcisse  Berg,  king 
Frederick  also  came  to  Segebei^,  andetaimed  the  a&sistairc 
of  the  northern  princes  in  order  to  recover  his  electoratt- 
Tliese  princes  however  had  aosK-uibled  exi  lusively  for  lht;r 
O'.vn  interests.  The  bishoprics  ot  Liibeck,  ol"  Bremen,  c' 
Veitlen,  of  Schwenn,  of  Halbcrstadt,  and  several  olhtxa. 
had  been  bestowed  on  younger  som  of  the  fdgaing  hou« 
of  Holstein  and  of  Brunswick,  and  thev  were  sure  to  leu: 
them  if  the  Tlomaii  CathoMc  party  hau  power  enoug*  te 
take  thein.  Frederick  t'n  -i  ''ire  I'ouud  oalv  one  t'liend.  TTiu 
was  Christian,  duke  ol  iirunswick  and  hi^tiop  of  H:.lbt.'- 
stadt,  an  unpiinciplud  man,  wholo\ed  Elizahetii  ol  Kua- 
iand,  the  wile  ot  the  unhapny  kingot  the  Bohcrmaus,  aoM 
swore  he  would  die  for  tier.  With  a  strong  body  h. 
enteiod  (he  Palatinate.  He  was  beaten  by  TiUy  at  Uoch^ 
(0th  June,  16S).  Christian  now  joined  tbe  count  of  Mwe* 
feld,  a  man  not  leas  unprincipled  than  himself,  and  thei 
retired  tu  northern  Germany  as  1^  as  Eai»t  Frieslar.J. 
They  plundered  and  robbed  frienils  as  well  as  enema-. 
Du!,  pressed  by  Tilly,  they  disbanded  their  troops,  and  A>yl 
to  Englana  (December,  1623).  Maximilian  of  Bavarii 
having  been  «hosen  elector  at  the  diet  of  16^3,  and  Tilly 
being  then  in  possession  of  several  northern  bishoprica. 
king  Christian  concluded  an  alliance  with  Englanci  and 
the  United  States  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  putroseof 
obtaining  subsidies  for  the  war  which  he  intended  to 
dtclaie  against  the  emppror.  Christian  of  Halber*tadt 
and  the  count  of  Alansield  promised  their  assista.ice  Ti.e 
former  went  to  Fiance  and  levied  troops  there,  and  Maiii- 
fe)d,  who  had  obtained  a  commission  as  an  English  gcne- 
ml.  levied  a  strong  force  in  Ei^land.  They  united  in  iIk^ 
Netherlands,  ana,  afte^  many  adventures  and  dan;;ers 
Man^feld  succeeded  in  joinii!;^'  the  duke  oT  Meekli.-n'r.urt;. 
wlio  v.'.'i-s  an  ally  of  the  kimr  ot'  Denm.iik.  Mea:iv«'b:!e 
the  latter  kin<:  had  been  aiipuintcd  comn»uniler-in-chief  of 
Ihe  united  forces  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Sbxony,  and,  Ihoii.'+i 
the  greater  part  of  the  princes  of  this  circle  shortly  ai^e.- 
wan£(  made  their  peace  with  the  emperor,  the  long  ad- 
vanced into  Hanover,  where  TiUy  wis  ready  to  reeetve  htni 

The  ein])cr<^ir  was  then  in  a  very  embarrassed  situaiit^n. 
The  war  in  noitheru  Gt-rinar.y  wrts  carried  on  by  the 
troops  of  the  Liga,  and  pnncipaliv  by  those  of  Bavan.%. 
commanded  by  Tilly,  who  wa*  at  the  >ame  time  com 
mander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  Union.  The  duk* 
of  Bavaria  had  consequently  an  immense  influence  ia 
public  affairs ;  the  emperor  was  obliged  tooede  to  him  the 
revenues  of  a  part  of  nis  archduchy  of  Austria  as  an  in- 
denuuficalion  for  his  c\p<  nses  in  the  Bohemian  war.  and 
to  appoint  him  his  hiirh  coinmissioner  in  the  electormto 
the  Palatinate.  On  the  other  side,  Ferdinand  11  wii* 
threatened  by  the  count  of  Matisfeld.  who  was  liit-n  at 
the  liead  of  matrong  army  in  the  dm  hies  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  who  was  ready  to  invade  Luaatia  and  SUeoa,  sjid  to 
join  Betien  Chibor,  prince  of  IVam^Ivaiiia.  Tins  prince 
had  arraln  taken  arms  afainst  Austria,  and  there  wnsonlj 
a  small  body  of  ImperiaV  troops  to  check  him. 

Albrccht  of  Waldstein  [W.vi.Li-  NsThiN],  the  hvro  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  Wai",  saved  the  emperor  and  pri»«r%t«d  thr 
empire.  Known  as  a  skilful  general,  and  in  po^ses&ion  .  f 
very  lara^  estates,  he  wu  created  duke  of  Fiiedlaad  n 
162^1.  In  Ferdinand  I(.  appointed  him  ooBHlMdki^ 
in-chief  d  an  Imperial  amy  which  did  not  rTi«r.  bot 
which  wa8ereatedV^*l^"*''tiaaT«ry  short  tune. 
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Wftldatein  ftdvmnctd  lO'vartis  the  Lower  Elbe,  nnd  took  I 
ft  Tortified  poMtion  at  Demu.  There  h«      three  timei 
attacked  by  Mans(b!d.    On  the  M  and  oft  the  llth  of 

April,  1G26,  Maiisfolil  was  beaten ;  on  the  2?ith  of  Ibp 
same  month  he  wsu  put  to  the  route.  He  reinforred  his 
rtini}  in  Mecklcnrmn^,  and  in  June  invaded  Silesia  wilh 
2U,oioo  men.  in  order  to  join  Bctlen  Gabor.  Waldstctn 
marched  in  a  pamliel  direction,  and  weakent'd  his  enemy 
l»r  akirmUhea.  On  tte  8th  of  September  Mansfbld  was  on 
tn*  bftnfas  of  the  Waiif  fti  north-wMtern  Huncary.  with 
only  oni'-foirtli  i>T  his  amiy.  whito  Wald-trin  with  Prty 
thousand  men  stotnl  bft  .\ceii  liiin  ar.d  !Kt!rn  CJabnr.  'fliis 
',)n[K-e  mnde  pi':icc  'Aitli  t lie  emperor,  and  Man^lVld,  leav- 
the  reuaincler  ot  liis  array  to  the  command  of  JoJin 
Ernst,  duk«  of  Sftxe-Weimar.  fled  to  Venice,  but  died  on 
his  wur,  in  ft  village  in  fialmatia.  Christian  of  Ua]beiitMit« 
hia  feilow-ailTentarer,  faad  died  beibrt  hhn,  hi  Dte  ^b 
year  of  his  aij.?. 

While  Waldstem  was  viclurious  in  eastern  Germany, 
Tilly  carried  on  tlir  war  in  the  countiy  west  of  the  Klbc 
against  the  kinc  oi'  Denmark.  In  ennsetpience  of  a  tall  trom 
his  hoi-se,  whicTi  had  affect t^l  Kin^  Christian's  mind  to  an 
alarming  deip'ee,  he  firmly  believed  that  God  had  chosen 
him  to  be  tite  dfttmpioa  of  the  Protestant  religion.  But 
half  of  his  aj  my  was  de!>troycd  by  the  skill'ul  manoeuvres  of 
Tilly,  and  at  last  the  kin?  wa*  ol)lis;ed  to  make  a  stand  at 
T.utter  am  H  irmlx  ri:.  in  tween  Goslar  and  Hilde>hoim, 
A  battle  euMed,  in  which  the  Danea  were  completely 
<h  foatcd  ^iTth  of  Auf;u$t,  1C2G),  ttidGhttaHnn  fled  btywA 
tlie  Elbe  into  his  dominions. 

Tilly  employed  the  following  year  (1G27)  in  besieging 
and  talcing  the  towna  on  the  left  ^de  of  the  £lbe,  whicfi 
«vere  occupied  by  Danish  garrisons.  Tn  tlie  month  of 
.luly  he  wa^  joined  by  Wa1d>U'in.  v.hn.  ^f,f:  hi»  victories 
over  ^Tan!>;■■l  1.  luid  diiN  cn  the  Danes  frt)m  the  countries 
onst  of  Ihf  I'.ilif.  Wuldstuin.  nfter  hiiving  put  the  duke*, 
of  Mecklcnburc  to  flight,  attacked  the  king  of  Denmark, 
vrbohftd  iflienu>1ed  a  new  army  (162R%  and  in  one  cam- 
paign hiatrooMCOmpieced  all  the  continental  povicssions 
of  ChriiUan  IV.,  who  waa  eonmelled  to  bet;  for  peace 
bi*forc  the  end  of  Hie  year.     A  ion(rie«s  a-M  :i:l>l€id  al 

I.  nbeck,  and  oti  thf  'UnA  oC  May.  Kii^l,  \Vii!,;>t<  in  cranted 
jH'ace  to  tliL-  kiniT  of  DiMiniaik.  on  i.-(?ndi'i')iis  uru-s- 
pectcdlv  favourable  :  .Jutland,  Sleswik,  and  Holstein  were 
re.storeu  to  Chliatian,  who  promised  not  to  interfere  in  the 
German  affairs  nor  to  make  any  fuHher  claim  on  bishoprics 
on  behalf  of  his  kinnnen.  Immediately  afterthe  peace  of 
Lubeck.  Walditein  was  invested  with  the  duchies  of  Meek 
lenbur?,  the  dukos  havinff  previously  been  dispossessed 

\  put  uiidi>r  tlic  ban  of  uc empire  torthdr  adlKffeqce  to 
the  ku^g  of  Dcnuioik. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  Danish  war 
\ras  the  siege  of  Stralsund  on  the  Baltic,  a  town  which 
belotviced  to  the  Hanseatic  cottfederacv,  though  it  wu  sub- 
ject to  the  duke  of  Pomerania.  Straf^und  being  occupied 
by  a  Danish  garrison,  it  was  besieged  by  the  troo;>s  ot 
Waldstein.  who  conducted  tlic  sii'^i'  dining  the  inonthh 
of  Jnneand  July.  1628.  On  ilie  llth  of  .lul\  th.-  town 
capitulated  ;  but  before  the  Inipfrial  troops  liad  taken  pos- 
M?j<i!sio:i  of  it.  a  Swedisih  fleet  ap{>eared  off  Straisund,  and 
landed  a  strong  body  of  troops,  who  took  possession  of  the 
fortreo.  Although  the  iabutlnnta  of  Stralaund  had  pco- 
raiaed  obedience  to  the  emperor,  t^e  Tmperial  troops  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  town,  which  n  niaini  J  und'  i  'he 
command  of  a  Swedish  general.  Of  litis  mo^t  \inf:iir  and 
in-nltiinj  itderference  on  the  part  of  the  S-.\edes,  AVald- 
titein  was  previously  aware;  and  this  vms  one  of  tiie 
reasons  wl^  he  allowed  nieh  fav4>urable  terms  to  the 
king  of  penraark  at  the  peace  of  Lubeok;  anether  cause 
waa  a  wing  design  of  the  emperor  on  tlw  Kberty  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  hi.s 
armies,  and  misled  by  imprudent  counsellors,  Ferdinand 

II.  .  ini  tho  (Jth  III  M:'-rih.  iCiil,  nsi:ed  llie  '  EJii  tuni  llesti- 
tutionis.'  By  this  edict  Ite  (itpri\t<i  the  Calvinists  of  theij- 
religious  liberties ;  and  lie  declared  that,  conformably  to  the 
Seoood  Peace  of  Religion,  all  the  bikhoprics.  al)be>'s,  and 
chnohM  which  had  b^en  taken  from  the  Roman  Catholics 
•inee  tint  penoe ahould  be  reatored  to  tbem;  and  tfant  the 
Romnn  Cwholio  ponemoni  of  Pttrtestanl  territories  should 
not  be  hindered  from  the  enjoyment  x)f  the  pnvileL'e.s 
gjimted  by  the  *  Jus  ReibmuuMii.'  The  ecclesiastical 
•tatca  which  had  beta  ceded  to  ocmbem  of  the  hotiie  of 


j  the  eleetor  of  Saxony,  who  was  atill  ta  dly  «r  tiM 
ijperar.  were  alone  excepted  (Vom  this   ordinance.  It 
'I  the  *  Edictum  Restitutionis '  had  been  executed,  a  i^eneral 

rivi!  war  wonld  have  lu-en  tlie  itnmediHte  consequence; 
but  it  met  wttli  mvu-h  0|>])osition.  Oiiiy  a  few  Prot^tant 
bishcpricij  were  conferred  nijon  Roman  Catholic  pnncea, 
and  the  legai  exectition  of  the  Edict  was  made  dependent 
upon  the  arbitration  of  a  general  meeting  of  all  the 
statea.  Thia  meetins  waa  called  the  •  Day  of  Compoii*- 
tion,*  and  waa  fixed  m  the  month  of  Pebrsary.  1631. 
Tlie  rt'liriiKTS  troublfs  <UMMned  now  to  he  nesrly  af  an 
.  end.  All  the  Mate*  of  Germany  wished  fo:  penee;  and  all 
hoped  tliat  thi^  i-n'arf  vrxv*  to  "be  settled  on  the  '  Day  of 
Composition.'  The  Protectant  party  was  still  j  owerful 
enough  to  obtain  ftivoiirable  conditions  for  their  religion. 
,  The  emperor's  power  had  much  increased,  but  the  ambi- 
tion of  hn  conngellon  and  the  haufthtineaa  of  hi«  f^netalia* 
nmo,  Waldstein.  met  with  vicorons  oppwilinn  among  the 
members  of  the  Lisca,  who  obijfn.*d  the  e;nrKToi  todepiive 
Wr'-M^ti  iii  of  his  rank  as  rommandet-in-cniel  ol  the  Im- 
pciia!  torces  )  1630).  Foreign  interference  was  not  af  all 
necessary.  But  foreign  interference  wta  tteverthelett  pre* 
pared  by  France  and  Sweden. 

OmAtVtos  Adolphus,  king  of  SwediRi,  wta  nnaler  of  all 
the  countries  which  lie  around  the  northern  and  ea.stem 
parts  of  the  Baltic,  and  his  l^vourite  plan  was  to  make  this 
sea  into  a  Swedish  lake.  He  vna  also  a  pious  man,  and 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Protestant  faiih.  Deeply 
afflicted  by  the  dangers  to  which  this  religion  was  exposed 
in  Germa;iy,  he  ibrmed  the  plan  of  becoming  its  protector, 
Md  he  pursued  this  plan  with  the  moi-e  zeal  and  persevetw 
mce^  as  he  waa  convinced  that  by  becoming  protector 
'  over  the  Preteshint  religion  he  would  afso  become  mattet- 
of  the  Baltic.  Immense  infl\ienee  in  Gcnnat\y.  and  the 
iiossibility  of  being  miscd  to  the  diinii'>  emperor,  would 
have  been  the  consequcnc-o  of  sncce^^  in  eitlier  ol  his 
.imbitioua  designs.  'Kxtracts  of  doenni'  nts  eontamed  in 
Breyer,  Beitrage  zur  (hi^rhirhf^  rirs  Dr'-i>,<'>gjahr-.gen 
Kneffu,  pp.  2101. 219, 221,  232.)  France,  then  weakened 
by  ci>-il  tronblea,  waa  tinable  to  interfere  direetlf  in  the 
German  ww,  and  her  miiu^tor,  Rioheli'm.  einp!m-ed 
eviry  means  in  his  power  to  persuade  the  knii;  of 
Sweden  t,)  make  the  hi-si  .attack.  Oustavus  Adoljjhus 
being  then  at  war  with  the  Poles,  Richelieu  tried  to  nego- 
tiate a  truce  between  the  belln^frent  parties;  but  the 
emperor,  anxiouato  BKvent  any  such  peace,  sent  his  gene> 
ral,  Amhdtn,  to  Pomnd,  with  thoie  troops  who  had  oeen 
employe<I  in  the  siege  of  Stralsund.  Although  the  Swedes 
had  firet  violated  the  German  tenitory  by  occupjing  that 
fortress,  tluy  nevertheless  considered  the  aswistanee  which 
the  emperor  gave  to  the  Poles  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
But,  instead  of  attacking  the  hereditary  s'ates  of  the  em- 
peror on  the  Polish  frontier,  Gastavus  Adolphus,  by  the 
mediation  of  the  French  ambassador,  Chamacd,  made  a 
truce  with  the  king  of  Poland  for  six  jeut,  at  Altmark,  in 
the  month  of  September,  lt52!).  lie  then  made  great  pre- 
njua'ions  for  an  attack  on  the  German  cirinl.-ies  along  the 
h-altie.  and  ordered  his  fleet  to  hloi  kade  tlio  !oi\n*  of  Wis- 
mar  and  Ko>tot  k  in  M(  cklei.hitrc.  whicii  were  oceupitfd 
by  the  troops  oi'  Waldstein.  The  king  ot  Sweden  was  the 
more  active  because  he  wa.s  checked  m  bis  designs  on  the 
fialtie  by  Waldatein,  who  had  assumed  tlie  title  of  Imperial 
admital  of  the  Baltic,  and  who,  by  means  of  theHanMstic 
towns,  wislicd  to  restore  the  snprcmacy  of  the  German  rtJivy 
in  the  northern  seas.  Rnt,  liaving  been  deprived  of  bis  mili- 
tary command  by  the  emper  or  in  1630,  Waldstein  saw  him. 
iteli  compelled  to  defer  Uw  execution  of  these  giranlie  plans. 

French  tubaidies  enabled  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  be  ready 
for  the  new  war  aa  early  as  the  spring  of  MJ30.  On  the 
a4th  of  June  he  landed  16,000  men  on  tire  island  of  I  se- 
doni,  on  the  coast  of  Pomerania.  He  styled  himself  Pro- 
lector  of  the  Protestant  Faith,  and  came  to  Germany  at  a 
moment  .vlie!i  the  princes  were  assemijled  at  Reiri.'n«>bur|?' 
for  the  purpose  ol  f-ettlitjif  Ihtir  rciiifioub  afian^,  and  when 
the  Protestant  ]iarty  it-elf  had  sufficient  iK)wer  to  protect 
its  faith.  The  first  act  of  Guitavua  Adolphus  was  to 
compel  BoTislav  XIV.,  di^e  of  Pbmcmnia,  a  Protestant 
in-ince,  to  appear  in  his  camp,  and  to  surrender  to  him  hia 
capital,  Stettm,  a  town  equally  important  by  ita  ibrtlfiea^ 
tions  a-nl  by  its  situation  near  the  month  of  the  Oder.  He 
then  graduulv  occupied  all  Pomerania,  and  on  the  13th  of 
Jmuity,  1631,  conaudcd  ftticaty  with  Fmdcc.  by  wMeh 
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ft«  eniraged  luiDfelf  to  e«ny  on  ^  «tr  agumt  AnibiE 

with  TR.OOO cavaliy  and  30,000  foot, on  the  conditiim  of  U 
Riiuuiil  subsidy  ol  400,000  th&len.  Meantime  he  «iin- 
inoned  the.  Protestant  princes  to  join  him,  but  when 
SHBenibled  at  Leipzig  (10th  of  February  to  12th  of  April, 
1631)  they  declaml  the  king  of  Sweden  an  intruder,  and 
they  promised  to  assist  the  emperor  with  all  their  forces. 
Geor^,  duke  of  Brunswick  Liinebvirg,  was  the  only 
prince  who  jtnned  the  Swedes,  in  the  tWM^  of  obtain- 
ing oome  ecclesiastical  territoiy  as  m  acWtfon  to  his 
hereduar}-  states.  Thus  deceived  in  his  hopes,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Protestant  faith  attacked  Geor^  William, 
elector  of  Brandenburg;,  who  was  his  brother-in-law  and 
we  of  the  first  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire.  He  com- 
Wlkd  him  to  surrender  his  fortress  of  Spandau,  and  he 
men  nude  an  alliance  with  the  ci^  of  Magdeburg. 

Thii  rich  and  populous  Imperial  ternn  jtnned  tfaeSwe^sb 
party  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  danger  of  being 
occupied  by  the  Imperialists,  who  were  ordered  to  defend 
that  ibrtress  against  the  Swedes.  For  this  condvict  Mag:- 
deburg  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  Tilly  having 
been  charged  to  execute  the  ban,  and  to  take  the  town  by 
force,  the  citisens  of  Magdeboitg  hoped  to  he  rescued 
by  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  pramaed  his  assistance, 
but  Gustavus  durst  not  advance  aa  ftr  aa  the  Elbe,  unless 
his  rear  was  secured  by  an  alliance  with  the  electora  of 
Brandenlnirs;  and  of  Saxony.  MaEjdeburtr  wa.s  taken  by 
stortu  by  TiUy  and  Pappenheini,  whose  trv)n])s  plundered 
the  town  during  three  days  and  destroyed  it  by  fire  i  .30th 
of  May,  1031.  Tht  -Tihappy  fate  of  this  opulent  town  was 
made  the  sut.^k  i  t  .  :  u  <  harge  against  the  long  of  Sweden, 
who  however  had  gained  such  influence  orer  the  princes 
of  northern  Gennany,  that  his  political  credit  wm  in  no 
way  weakened  liy  this  event.  He  forced  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  him  ;  he  drove 
the  Imperial  !iaiTit.ons  from  MeckU'nlnirE^,  andrcNtored  the 
dukes;  and  he  ravaged  the  electorate  of  Saxony  until  the 
elector  sun-endered  his  towns,  and  concluded  a  defensive 
and  offensive  alliance  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  (14th  of 
September,  1631).  Previously  to  this,  ^^'illlam  V.,  land- 
grave of  Hesse-Casael,  had  voluntarily  attached  himself  to 
the  Swedes,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  profiting  by  the 
confusion  iiilo  which  the  empire  was  thrown  by  their  in- 
terftirence.  Bernhard,  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  ottered  his 
services  as  i,'enera!  to  Gustavus  Adoiphu-v  and  lie  wa-s 
immediately  put  at  the  head  of  a  part  of  the  Swedish  anny. 

While  the  King  of  Sweden  thus  had  his  power  increa-ed 
bgr  the  fi»«ed  or  vohintoiy  adherence  of  the  prtnoea,  TMy 
reinforced  his  army,  and  oentncd  Leipzig.  But  on  the 
17th  of  September,  IRHl  X.  Tilly  lost  the  battle  of 
Leipzig  agiiiusl  the  uuited  f4)rces  of  the  Swedes  and  Saxon.<( ; 
and  such  was  the  disorganization  of  the  Imperial  army,  that 
Gustavus  Adolphus  found  no  enemy  to  oppose  his  march 
to  southern  Germany.  However,  instead  of  invading  the 
hereditaiy  stntea  of  the  eniperor.  the  king  of  Sweden  con- 
quered the  hiahoprics  of  Wanhw^  and  Bainbeig  in  "Fna- 
conia,  which  he  intended  to  keep  for  himself.  He  then 
took  the  archbishopric  of  Mainz  and  the  Palatinate,  but 
did  not  restore  it  to  its  legitimate  master,  the  banished 
king  of  Uohemia,  Frederick  V.  At  last  he  marched  to 
Bavaria,  and  forced  his  way  across  the  Lech  after  a  bloody 
victoiy  over  the  Bavarians,  who  lost  Iher  general,  Tilly 
'5th  of  April,  1032).  AugKburg,  a  free  Impcml  town,  was 
forced  to  pfty  homage  to  Quatavus  Adolpbua.  who  on  the 
7th  of  May  made  his  entrance  into  MSmch,  the  capital  of 
Kavaria.  During  this  time  the  Saxons,  th<?  compulsorj*  allies 
«>f  the  Swedes,  had  occupied  a  consideitible  part  of  Bohemia 
and  Silesia.  The  great  di  siijns  of  Gusliivus  Adolphus  now 
becaine  manifest.  He  proposed  to  George  William,  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  that  Frederick  William,  the  electors  son, 
should  marry  his  only  daughter  Christina.  Frederick  Wil- 
liani  was  thus  to  l>eeome  master  of  Sweden,  Rnnland, 
uiirermannland,  Esthonia.  Livonia,  Curland,  Ihfiiasia,  Bran- 
denbu'-sf,  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  of  the  bishoprics  of 
Bambei-g,  Wiinburg,  Mainz,  Magdeburg,  Halberstadt, 
Speier,  and  Worms,  of  the  Palatinate,  and  of  all  the  coun- 
tries which  the  king  hope^l  to  cotwjuer  in  southern  Ger- 
many. But  this  biilliant  offer  was  refUsed  by  George 
WiU'iam.  It  is  said  that  this  prince,  who  was  a  zealous 
Calviniat.  would  not  allow  his  son  to  become  a  Idithemo. 
But  aaollicr  condition  of  this  marriage  being  to  ambt  the 
Unf  of  Sweden  in  Ida  designa  on  the  Impwinl  erawn, !« 


thai  the  eleotor  revised  the  propomls,  beonose  hi 
would  not  make  himself  the  instrument  ofSwedish  ambitioo. 

The  emperor  wtm  then  in  the  utmost  extremity.  He 
had  no  army  to  oppo^  :a  the  Swedes,  and  if  he  had  had 
one,  the  only  general  who,  after  Tilly's  death,  was  able  to 
lead  it  with  success  ai^ainst  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Waldstein. 
had  been  deprived  of  his  nuik  as  commander-in-chief, 
and  had  become  a  deadly  enemv  of  the  emperor.  Ferdi- 
nand was  ob^nd  to  homiliate  nimielf  before  imruml, 
and  at  hwt  Wudatein  oonsented  to  resnnie  the  ooounand 
of  the  Imperial  army,  not  as  its  general,  but  as  its  supreme 
and  independent  master.  This  army  however  did  not 
exist,  but  wa-s  to  be  created  by  Waldstein. 

When  Grustavus  Adolphus  occuped  Munich,  Waldstein 
had  already  levied  a  strong  Imdy  (n  troops,  with  w  hich  he 
expelled  the  Saxons  from  Boihewin.  the  defeat  of  his 
idly  obliged  the  king  of  Sweden  toreiinqidsh  the  attndcon 
Austria,  to  leave  Bavaria,  and  to  hasten  to  the  assistance 
of  Saxony,  then  exposed  to  the  victorious  ImpenaUsts. 
He  made  a  stand  at  Numberg,  in  order  to  observe  the  Im- 
perial army  (January,  1632).  In  the  month  of  July  Wald- 
stein arrived  at  Furtb.  near  Numberg.  and  took  up  a  stronc 
position,  by  which  he  checked  the  king,  and  interc^cd 
the  supplies  of  provisions  which  were  destined  for  the 
Swedisn  camp.  Gustavus  Adolphus  assaulted  the  camp  of 
his  adversary-  on  the  34th  of  August,  but  his  troops  were 
driven  back  with  sreat  slaughter ;  and  the  king,  seeing  h  ^ 
army  exposed  to  hunper  and  diseaj»e,  left  his  camp  on  tha 
8th  of  September,  and  retired  to  Saxony.  Waldslein  foL 
lowed  him,  and  in  the  month  of  Uctol)er  both  the  armies 


^vere  in  Saxony.  Waldstein  divided  his  army  into  two  tkxlies, 
in  order  to  enter  into  winter-qmaiters,  thinking  U 
*  king  of  Sweden  had  nnonneed  hostilities  fbr  tmd  vrintcr. 


But  on  the  6th  of  November  he  was  Kiddenly  attacked  by 
'  the  Swedes  at  Lutzen,  a  small  town  in  the  env  irons  of 
Leipzisr,  and  l>e  lost  the  battle  in  consequence  of  a  part 
his  army  having  been  separated  from  the  main  bod). 
This  victory  however  was  fatal  to  the  Swedes,  on  account 
of  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  was  killed ;  and 
the  battle  was  gained  byBemnard,  duke  of  Saxe-Wdmar. 
who  immediately  took  the  command  of  the  Stvediah  annv. 
Waldstein  retired  to  Bohemia,  where  he  remained,  strangely 
inactive,  althoo^  he  aoon  repaired  bia  losses  at  tiie  bettk 
of  Liitzen. 

The  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  did  not  le»<en  the 
power  of  the  Swedes,  nor  change  their  poUtics:  the  ehan- 
cellor  Oxenstiema  directed  their  alftim  with  the  eaUie  views 
and  the  same  skill  as  the  late  king  ;  and  the  new  gene- 
ralissimo, Bernhard  of  Save-Weimar,  was  one  of  the  most 
disfiiuruished  captains  of  his  time.  In  1G33  OxenstiOTia 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  states  of  the  circles  of 
Suabia,  of  Franconia,  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  of  the  Low  er 
Rhine,  and  duke  Bernhard  got  possession  of  Hegen»burg. 
Waldstein  however  destroyed  the  Swedish  army  in  Silesia, 
conquered  Lusatia,  and  entered  into  n^otiationo  for  the 
purpose  of  eonelnding  a  sejparate  peace  witti  l^randenbni^ 
and  Saxony,  those  compulsory  allies  of  the  Swedes,  who 
were  afraid  of  the  dangers  to  which  Germany  \v  as  exposed 
by  the  Swedish  piotection  of  the  Protestant  church.  Bu'. 
Waldstein,  whutie  pride  became  insupportable,  and  whose 
policy  was  crooked,  was  accused  of  high  treason  by  his 
numerous  enemies ;  and  he  was  aasasiinaled  in  the  midst 
of  his  army,  on  the  25th  of  Februaiy,  1694.  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  emperor,  nicceeded  Wald- 
stdn  as  eommander-in-chief  of  the  Imperial  and  Bavarian 
armies  :  his  lieutenants  were  Galhus  and  .Tohn  von  Werth. 
both  experienced  j^eneralc  Reinforced  hv  a  corps  of 
Spaniards,  he  attacked  the  Swedes  at  .N;>rdliniren.  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1634.  The  Swedes  sven?  routed,  their 
general,  Horn,  was  made  prisoner,  and  southern  Germaniy 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists,  who,  though  th^  ex> 
acted  heavy  contributions  from  the  Protestant  mhabltan(«, 
respected  the  liberties  of  the  Protestant  church.  Tlic 
Protestant  princes  of  southern  Gennanv,  who  hopi'd  to 
at^erandize  their  states  by  means  of  Swedes,  were 
disappoint e<i  by  the  defeat  of  their  protectors;  but  they 
found  another  powerful  ally,  who  was  always  ready  to 
encourage  the  German  princes  in  their  rebellious  under- 
takings against  the  authority  of  their  emperor.  This  ally 
was  France.  Loflfler,  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  duke  ui 
'Wirtemberg,  and  Streif,  a  privy  ooonsellor  of  the  mar- 
cnvc  of  Jftdcn,  n^pitiatod  ai 
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•overeiffns  and  France  (U\h  of  November,  16^4  .  The 
kins  of  France  being  one  of  the  first  Cathoiie  princes,  he 
durst  not  assume  the  title  of  protector  of  the  Protestant 
ehurch,  as  the  king  of  Sweden  had  done,  and  h»  thor*- 
fim  c^fld  hfanself  the  protector  of  Ubeitiw  of  tiw 
ilates  of  Germany  against  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor. 
Bia  policy  was  nevertheleM  severely  blamed  by  his  lellow- 
Leiievers.  Jacob  Keller,  a  (Iimmn  Jesuit,  wrote  a  book 
eonceming  the  policy  of  Louis  Xlll.,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  i)rotected  (he  Protestants  in  Gemumy,  and  persecuted 
tbem  in  his  own  kingdom ;  but  this  ]}ook  was  burnt  in 
Puittiy  order  of  the  Swrbonne.  Duke  Bemhard  of  Saxe- 
Weinttr  at  the  aame  tune  baviiu:  wld  himself  and  his 
ermv  to  France,  Saxony  and  Bnuidenbiirg  saw  at  last  that 
any  lontTP'  ^ffhcrence  to  the  Swedish  alliance  would  be  the 
ruin  of  thtraselves  and  of  all  Germany.  Saxonv  concluded 
peace  with  the  emperor  on  the  30th  of  Mny,  1635,  at 
Prague ;  and  iiraiideiiburt^  ^ave  in  itji  adherence  to  tlm 
peaee  on  the  27th  of  Aui:;u.>st  follo^ving :  the  fKroonblc  con- 
oitioaB  which  they  obUined  proved  that  tiie  emmrar  had 
given  up  all  schemes  of  oppressing  the  Protestent 
church.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  dukes  of 
Mecklenburff.  of  Brunswii  k.  and  of  Snxe-Weimar  duke  ' 
■William  :.  the  cities  of  Frai  kf  nl,  sf  Erl'iut.  v^c,  the  Ilanse  j 
tuwDH,  and  at  ia«t  the  whole  ciick  of  Lower  Saxony, 
became  parties  to  the  peace  of  Prague  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year.  Among  all  the  Protestant  itatca  of  im- 
pottMiee,  Re«e-Ceael,  Wurtembeiv,  and  Baden  were  the 
only  states  which  continued  their  alliance  with  the  foreien 
invaders.  This  fact  also  proves  that  the  Swedes  liatl 
lot  armed  lor  the  «akc  of  the  Protectant  reliijion,  as  they 

f retendeil ;  and  that  their  »ole  purpoiMi  was  conquest, 
f  they  had  taken  arms  for  the  liberty  of  their  faith,  they 
would  have  made  that  Hberty  a  principle,  and  they  would 
hsra  withdrawn  from  Germany  as  soon  as  this  principle 
Ind  oenedto  be  interfered  with!  Such  disinterest ea  conduct 
i>  indeed  me  in  history-,  and  is  often  regarded  as  contrary 
to  the  substantial  welfare  of  that  nation  which  adopts 
it.  But  is  the  rarity  of  the  fact  a  proof  of  its  absurdity  ? 
To  veil  ambition  with  moral  or  religious  pretexts  is  a 
common  practice,  but  it  deserves  to  oe  stigmatised  with 
the  name  of  public  h}'pocrisy  ;  and  such  nn*  tiie  Swedbh 
interference  in  the  Thirfy  Yeais'  War. 

The  meet  important  event  from  the  yetr  1691  to  1480 
was  the  conquest  of  Ali^e  by  duke  Bemhard  of  S«xe- 
Weimar,  who  noped  to  possess  t  nat  Austrian  province  as  an 
hereiiitary  duchy.  His  plans  however  were  (-ontrarj-  to 
the  policy  of  France,  who  hen^elf  aimed  at  the  possession 
of  Alsace,  and  had  hdbed  the  duke  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
employing  hhn  h  nn  ioatntment.  No  sooner  had  the 
duke's  intentions  become  mmifeat,  than  he  fell  suddenly 
ill,  and  died  on  the  Rth  of  July.  1G39.  His  army,  a  strong 
and  experienced  body,  was  boutrht  by  France,  who  imme- 
diately occupied  Alsace.  The  Imperialists  however,  rein- 
forced, by  the  Saxon  troops,  gained  a  victory  at  Haselunre 
over  the  Swedish  general  Knyphauaen,  who  was  killed 
(December,  leSS");  and  they  lorced  Magdeburg  to  sur- 
render (1636).  They  and  the  Saxons  were  beaten  in  their 
turn  at  Wittstock  by  the  Swedish  general  BonAr  (^th  of 
September,  1636) ;  and  duke  Bemhard  defeated  them  at 
Rheinfelden  (2lst  of  February,  lC;}ft  ,  and  made  prisoners 
generals  Savelli  and  the  celebrated  John  von  Werth. 
Previously  to  this  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  died  (15th  of 
February,  1637),  and  was  succeeded  hy  his  son  Ferdinand 
in.,  who  had  been  king  of  the  Romans  since  lOM.  Leo- 
pold WiUiwn.  the  brother  of  Fcrdinuid  mprinted 
genendiasimo  of  the  Imperial  •nayi  and  ae  early  ii  the 
sprinij  of  1G40  he  succeeded  in  driving  the  Swedes,  under 
Ban^T.  Irom  Bohemia,  and  he  pursued  them  as  far  as  Hesse 
and  Hanover.  In  the  autumn  of  1640  the  emperor  issued 
a  proclamation,  granting  to  the  rebellious  Protestant 
princes  a  geneml  amnesty  and  the  sovereignty  over  their 
temporal  dominions  on  the  status  quo  of  1630.  and  over 
their  ecclesiastical  tcmtortes  on  tne  status  quo  of  1627. 
But  these  princes  treated  the  proclamation  with  neglect, 
still  hoping  that  by  their  alliance  with  the  foreigners  they 
would  acquire  some  privilep;es  and  some  little  territory 
more.  They  sent  new  contingencies  to  the  army  of  Ban^r, 
wiio,  in  January,  1641.  advanced  as  far  as  ReE;en.sburc. 
He  was  reinforced  by  a  FVench  corps,  commanded  by  the 
Marshal  de  Gu^briand,  but  their  united  forces  were  de- 
feated by  the  ImperiilistSi  and  on  tb^  retreat  tbqr  loet 


half  of  their  troops.  Ban&r  died  in  the  month  of  May, 
1641,  and  his  successor  was  Torstenson,  who  led  the  Swedes 
to  new  triumphs. 

The  war  had  now  lasted  ibr  twenty-tbraa  yean. 
Swedes,  Sanas,  Spaniards,  Dufdunen,  Firenclimen,  half- 
savage  warriors  fVom  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  OroTitin, 
had  ravaged  Germany  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  Adven- 
turers from  all  the  countries  of  Europe  flocked  to  Germany 
to  learn  warl'are,  and  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  plunder 
of  the  country.  The  foreigners  pretended  to  protect  the 
churches,  but  the  churches  were  laid  in  ruins;  they  pio* 
fessed  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  cities,  but  the  citiei 
were  deserted ;  they  promised  to  maintain  the  privileges 
of  the  princes,  and  they  robbed  them  of  their  dominions, 
and  led  them  to  disobedience  and  anarchy. 

Before  the  war  commenced,  the  people  were  told  that 
they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  religious  contest,  but  they  hesi- 
tated to  believe  it ;  no  deep  raligious  hatred,  no  fanaticism 
distiutbed  their  domestic  pease.  After  the  war  had  lasted 
some  yean,  their  paasioos  were  roused,  and  their  warlika 
spirit  exeitod  them  to  take  up  arms,  some  fbr  tite  defence 
of  their  hearths,  and  others  to  follow  Waldstein  or  any 
other  leader  of  the  time.  The  pretext  which  the  princes 
made  ol  religion  was  shown  by  their  attacks  on  tne  pro- 
^KTty  of  the  church,  and  thus  the  jjeopie  lost  their  respect 
lor  reUgion.  The  exHmple  of  Christian  of  Halberstadt* 
of  Man&ld,  of  Waldateio,  who  supported  their  armies  by 
robbing  indi1B»rently  Roman  Gafbolies  and  Pntcstaatih 
corrupted  both  peasants  and  citizens ;  and  commerce  uid 
industry  being  ruined,  and  agriculture  becoming  an  uncer- 
tain means  of  living,  they  forn  i  il  li  lUds  of  robbers,  who 
ravaged  the  eountiy.  From  these  bands  ttie  Swedes  re- 
cruited their  troops,  who,  after  the  death  of  Gustavus 
Adolphu.'*.  were  chieflv  composed  of  Germans.  The  armies 
presented  an  aspect  like  those  of  the  Goths  when  they 
invaded  the  Roman  empire.  One-third  and  often  only  one* 
fifth  of  them  were  soldiers :  the  remainder  were  Ta^bonda. 
women,  and  children,  >  ro"iii-,r,!  thr  nrn^.y  rarr}Tng  with 
them  on  carts  the  propn  ty  wlncU  lliey  hau  siDlen  on  their 
march.  The  ^eater  part  of  the  women  were  jirostitutes, 
who,  in  the  anny  of  Waidstein,  had  a  perfect  mihtary 
organintion.  They  were  divided  into  regiments,  companies^ 
and  aeetioos,  each  body  behig  eoamHnded  by  a  pgrostitute, 
and  the  tromen  havim^  the  same  rank  among  dtese  female 
adventurers  which  their  lover?  had  in  the  army.  The  pro- 
vinces which  were  the  principal  theatre  of  wai'  were  laid 
waste,  and  the  inhabit.tnts  flea,  or  were  killed,  or  died  of 
hunger  and  disease.  Ot'  r>(X}.000  individuals,  thepopulation 
of  the  duchy  of  Wiirtemberg  in  1618»oaIy4SjOw  remained 
attheendofthe  warin  1648.  t 

Torstensoo,  the  new  generalissimo  of  the  Swedes,  cSm-' 

Suered,  or  rather  t ravened,  in  the  spring  of  1612,  Saxony, 
ilesia,  and  Moravia,  and  his  light  horse  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna.  At  the  same  time  the  Marshal 
de  Gufbriand  penetrated  info  Suabia.  in  h.ope  of  joining 
tlie  Swedish  army  under  the  walls  of  the  emperor's  capital. 
The  Imperial  generals  however  succeeded  in  delivering  the 
hereditary  states  of  Ferdinand;  and  while  ToMteaeoB  re- 
tired to  the  north,  where  his  pnaenee  beeaaaa  uigant  on 
account  of  a  new  war  with  Denmnir,  the  Fkeneh  army  was 
compelled  to  cross  the  Rhine.  Gn^briand  wa*  killed  m  an 
engagement  near  Rotw  eil.  and  his  successor,  the  count  of 
Rantzau,  a  German  nobleman  in  the  French  serv  ice,  who 
had  again  appeared  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was 
surprised  by  the  Imperialistsunder  John  von  Werth,  Mercy, 
and  the  dnlte  of  Lwiaine.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the 
aUh  of  November,  1*48,  near  Duttlingen.  and  the  French 
army  was  almost  annihilated.  Christian  TV.  of  Denmark 
was  not  more  loKunate  in  his  war  with  the  Swedes  than  he 
had  been  acainst  Tilly  and  Waidstein  ;  but  while  he  vft» 
fighting  witii  Torstenson  in  Jutland,  Gallas.  the  ireneral  of  the 
emperor,  suddenly  appeared  in  Holstein,  with  the  view  of 
placing  the  Swedes  between  two  fires.  From  t  his  dangerous 
position  Torstenson  escaped  by  a  bold  manoeuvre,  which  he 
executed  with  his  usual  rapidity.  He  advanced  as  if  to 
attack  Gallas,  but  suddenly  turned  to  the  right,  crossed 
Holstein,  and  penetrated  b)  t^pid  mar?  bes  into  the  heart 
of  Germany.  thu.s  oblicim;  the  Imperial  army  to  follow  him 
in  orderto'protect  the  hereditary statesoftheemperor.  The 
Swedes  orten  made  a  stand  to  engage  in  skirmishes  which 
proved  di.sa.strou3  to  the  Imperi^ists,  and  Gallas  brought 
only  half  his  anqy  back  to  Anstiia.  In  the  mean  time 
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eommnnd  of  Tuivnnp,  and  which  vn»  reinforced  by  &  body 
under  Louis  d  KuLjin  n,  aih  rwards  prince  of  Cond6.  They 
atUtoked  the  Impeniilists  i;;ider  Mltcv.wIio,  after  a  pailatit 
resistance  and  vartoiu  fiucc««s,  wa«  at  iait  obltg«d  tu  retire  lo 
the  «aat  of  the  Black  Forett,  leaving  the  P&latinate,  Alsace, 
and  Bid«n  in  tiie  handsof  the  Fteh  (wtuflUi,  1644),  The 
topwiiltati  ^iw  ittll  MDi«  unibrtttinte  in  cutfrn  Qvrmany. 
Torstenson  defeated  them  and  the  Saxons  at  Jankau  m 
a  bioodv  battle  (0th  of  March,  1645),  and  their  general, 
I^Rtzicki  was  made  pnsoner.  In  one  camp:xi?n  Toniteii- 
•oa  made  himself  master  of  Silem  and  Muiavia,  arid  en- 
camped near  Vienna;  and  his  lieutenant,  Kunig«mark, 
conquered  the  bishopric*  of  Bremen  and  Verden.  The 
elector  of  Saxon  v,  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Frederick 
William,  who  hwl  mootedcd  his  ikther  O«oi«?c  William 
in  1640,  renounoid  thw  illiange  with  the  emperor,  and 
made  their  separate  peace  with  Sweden;  nnd  tluir  ex- 
ample wa»  followed  bv  Maximilian,  elpclor  ol  Hn\aita. 
Iliis  hUluTto  r.iithriil  h1I\  ahandotu-(1  tlu-  i-n\prror  ui  lU-IJ, 
atter  the  victory  ot  Turenne  at  Ailcrhcim,  and  alter  the  con- 
ouetit  of  Su^ia  by  Turenne,  who  adraMcd  towards  Miinich. 
The  d«((Kjlion  of  the  elector  of  Bavarin  excited  the  dixon- 
tant  of  hb  anny,  and  wan  eooiiiderad  an  ad  oT  hich 
treason  by  his  srenerals.  .T  ilm  von  Wcrth,  the  idol  of  the 
soldiers,  conceived  the  ut  putting  lh«»  Bavarian  army 
uniicr  the  cDmmntul  of  1hi>  oniporur,  mid  ol  si  i/iui:  \Uv 
elector  and  his  mini6tet>  fur  th<i  purpose  oi  coalinttiK  tlietu 
in  order  tx)  secure  llieir  fidelity.  The  plot  was  betrayed  at 
the  moment  when  it  was  to  hiiave  been  carried  into  effect. 
But  John  von  Wcrth  escaped,and  Ferdinand  created  him  a 
cimnt  of  the  empim  This  event  was  fallowed  by  a  victory 
of  the  Swedea  at  SusniarHhauiten,  near  Augsburg  (7th  of 
May.  1(>4R  \  Krinie>mMk,  ttu-ir  general,  now  invaikd 
Brthciiun.  and  on  th<>  HUt  ot'.?ul\-  conquenpd  ihat  sipiuatc 
part  of  Piui-iip  wliioh  is  <rii]('il  tiie  KleinseiU'.  Thi>  con- 
que«4  wax  tiie  iast  miportftii!  event  of  the  Tliirty  Years  W,nr, 
which  began  and  ended  at  Prague. 

Aace  ^  fflM^pMia.-- As  early  as  1640  the  Diet  at 
Rei^nahurie^  was  oooD|Neil  in  puttutg  an  end  to  this  awful 
war,  and  in  1641  preliniinaricx  wore  prepared  at  Hamburg 
under  the  mediation  nf  Donmaik.  MtinsttT  and  Ckna- 
briick  wore  atUTwaitls  clioson  fur  the  places  of  t'ongress, 
and  the  meeting  was  to  be  tteUl  m  ttw  spring  of  \i>i'2,  but 
it  was  not  otynnised  before  the  spring  of  1643.  The  count 
of  Anenherg  ttai;  the  emperor's  ambaosadorat  Osnatmick, 
where  he  was  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  llw  Swedish 
ambaswrtor,  .lohn  Adlcr  SaJvius :  and  the  count  of  Nassau 
met  et  Miinster  the  count  d'Avaux.  the  ambassador 
of  the  king  of  France.  I  li  states  of  Germany  sent  like- 
nil nisters  or  agents  lo  both  these  towns  ;  amb.issadors 
of  \'i>nicc  and  of  the  pope  caiiie  a»  mediators ;  and  Spain 
and  the  United  States  of  the  Nethcriands  sent  their  pie- 
aiMtentiaries  Ibr  the  purpose  of  settling  their  private 
di«raiMi>  sni  interfering  in  those  of  Qdtmmf,  Tite 
neitotfatioBS  leated  three  year« :  the  various  ehances  of  the 
war  prertMifod  the  iNulies  from  acting  upon  tin  invflnsblo 
principle,  an.l  th**  t»oul)lcsome  intervention  of  iheGtnnnn 
Staten  werf  at\  o1>siri(  lt>  lo  private  interests  being  Inadc 
subordinate  to  tUe  s^eneral  intetvst.  At  last  the  count  of 
IVautmannsdorf,  '  the  most  honest  among  all  the  unbas- 
aadon,'  arrived  from  Vienna  witti  full  {kowera^  and  on  the 
i4-24th  of  Octoijd-,  1048s  a  doable  peace  was  concluded  j 
at  MiinaAvr  a»id  at  Osnabriick,  which  was  legally  con- 
sidered as  one,  under  the  name  of  the  IVncc  of  Went-  ! 

fihiilia.    IVviously  lo  tln»  Spain  ami  tin-  Iniil^d  States  of ' 
he  N't  tliorlamU  iiad  hkewise  made  peac«  at,  MCimter,  on  ■ 
the  2n-3i)th  of  .TaMuary.  ](>18.    These  are  the  flin«i|»l 

eonditioDS  of  the  peace' of  W«st]^Miia 

I*  OanHMmi  conrprnfm:  (ke  (rstirm  of  leffjlWiM  «Md 

rights  fo  fareif^n  jmocn. 

1,  Swi?don,  as  '  an  indemnification  for  her  cxptiUjC  in  , 
the  war  and  lor  t  cdiii::  sex  rral  of  I'.er  conquests  to  tlu'ir  I 
former  pojtsessor*,'  acquired  I'onuiaiuii,  except  a  part  of] 
Pomcrania  Citerior  (duke  Bcgi->lav  XIV.  liad  med  in 
1637) ;  the  town  of  Wismar  in  Mecklenbuwf  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Bremen*  and  the  bblioprie  of  Veiden.  o« 
tMreditaiy  duehics;  a  sum  of  five  millions  of  thalers, 
wWiih\iM  not  to  be  paid  bv  the  emperor,  but  by  those 
viMleBWtera^huftavdf  Addj^had^prMiised  to  pratset 


tht  ProtaMtnt  dnireh.  rapeet  of  those  teiiuwiw 
Sweden  became  a  member  of  the  empire. 

2,  France  acquirwl  the  sovereignty  over  the  bi^hopnc* 
of  jMct7,  TquI.  and  Verdun,  the  possession  of  which  h*/i 
be€n  ceded  to  king  Henry  ii.  in  ;  the  soveretgscy 
over  Pignerol ;  the  town  of  Breisach,  and  the  right  oil 
keeping  a  gatiiwn  in  l*hiiimi«buTx ;  the  iaadgmvtato  a( 
Upper  and  Lower  Ahaiee«  the  Snntgaa.  and  the  InpciisI 
rights  oTf  r  ten  free  towns  in  Alsace,  but  not  over  Stra**- 
burg.  These  territories  were  ceded  to  France  in  tuii 
sovereignly,  and  the  king  of  Franet  eoOHqueNtlj-  didMt 
become  a  niemU^r  of  the  empire^ 

S.  The  United  States  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  con- 
federacy of  the  cantons  of  Switxerland  were  acknowrledjsed 
by  the  emperor  as  independent  statca;  is|ndlj  spenkiaf. 
these  counttiaa  wtie  pacta  of  tienMiqrinitu  ttas  peaee  af 
Westphalia. 

II.  Conditions  concerning  the  cetticn  qf  tfrritorie*  and 

riglU9  to  mmbtn  ^Um  entire* 

(These  indpmntficatioas  were  (ffecled  hy  seealafisiac 
bishopricsand  other  ecclesiastitaJ  Uintorii>.'; 

1,  llesse-Cassel  acquired  the  abbey  oi  Hcrsf-  ld,  som» 
of  the  fiefs  of  Schauenburp:,  and  six  hundred  thousand 
thalers  which  were  to  be  paid  by  Roman  Catholic  bishop*. 

2,  Brandenburg  acquired  the  Dif)lopri^8  of  HalbemadL 
of  Minden,  and  of  Camin.as  heleditary  principalities  :  and 
the  archbishonric  of  Magdebufg  as  an  hereditary  duchy. 

3,  Mecklenburg  acquinyd  the  bishoprics  of  Ratzebtirf 
and  I'f  Schworin  a^  hrrt'ditiuy  pi!i\t.-i]iahi:i>.  rind  the 
conitnanderies  of  Munw  and  NenH'io^v,  whii:h  wtre  taken 
from  tlu*  Knights  of  St.  .lohn. 

4,  Brunswick  ju-'juiinl  the  convmisof  Walkenried  and 
Groningen,  and  t!ie  privilege  of  appointing  a  prince  Of 
the  reigning  honn  bishop  of  OsnabrRck;  on  this  eon- 
dition,  nowever.-^hat  the  bishoprie  was  tn  be  !B:or«m(d 
(alternately  by  a  Protestant  bishop  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  by  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  who  wa^  to  be 
chosen  hy  tlic  dianli-r. 

A,  The  duke  of  Bavaria  was  confirmed  as  elector,  and 
rewarded  With  th«  Upptr  Matinate  and  the  eoualy  H 
Cham. 

G,  Charies  Louis,  the  cuemsnr  of  the  banMied  eleelor 

palatine  Frederick  V.,  was  rrsioh-d  lo  his  dominions,  ex- 
cept that  part  of  them  which  w  a?,  ceded  to  Ikvaria;  and  as 
the  e!('clnrsliip  of  his  falhri'  wa.s  lortoilcd,  an  eighlliclw* 

torthip  was  created  and  bellowed  u]>on  him. 

III.  Omditton*  coHeerning  f'^gjon       Me  eonsraMten 

Ms  efli|iive, 

Tlie  principle  of  these  conditions  was,  a  general 
amnesty  v.ilh  regard  to  those  who  had  rebelled  against  tite 
emperor,  thuu^i  the  wortl  '  ri'bcl '  was  not  em|>loyed ; 
and  the  nmiutaiaing  of  the  status  <^uo  of  1618,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Bohemian  wsr»  with  laoaid  to  the  re^- 
tution  of  bi^hi  prir  .  v  InirL'hes,  fte>»  wlliUi  It 


seized  by  either  ol  tiu'  paUus. 

A.  /.'■  /.' 

1,  lite  treaty  of  Patisau  and  the  Second  Pea««  o( 
Religion  wero  cuntinned. 

2,  The  religious  quali^  of  a  tenitonr  or  * 
fo  b«  tiecided  after  the  status  quo  of  the  m  of  < 

ltJ24  (.\.S.;. 

3,  Kquality  of  ]X)1itical  rirhU;  between  the  Rutaan 
Catholics,  the  Luthei^is  n-nd  tiie  t'alvi  ,  >  >  Kcformr-d. 

4,  Tlie  Jus  Reformandi  wa*  reiluceil  to  it»  original 
mcaiiing  ati  a  mere  prutection  of  religion.  Tliis  principle 
waK  checked  hv  numerous  and  complicated  emeptioas, 
which  aflcrwiucL  led  to  many  complaints. 

fib  The  eccleaissttcal  junsdiotiou  oi'  the  bishop*  was 
ooafeired  upon  the  Piv>testaQt  princes  as  a  right  of 
si)vereiinity ;  i:i  ihr  u'i:in  Caihalio  toRkooas  it  MHujaod 
m  the  haiidi*  of  Uic  bi«liups. 

B.  CoHstitutioH     the  empire. 

1,  The  prince*  acquired  the  right  of  concluding  separate 
defcnbive  and  oifensive  alliances  vrith  foreign)  titatea; 
and  they  beeaam  almost  ssvaieign  with  nfUMA  to  thor 
subjects. 

2,  The  dcrman  cmptrc  wsi.*.  thanccd  into  a  Liu  J  cf 
confederacy  of  aimust  snvereign  states,  the  emperar 
u  J —  ^       dimtor  of  the  r"*""  ^  ^ 
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Qtrmamjf  andfimgn  power*. 

1,  Th«  peeoe  of  WwtptntKft  ytm  guturanteed  by  Sweden 

and  France. 

The  Thirty  Years'  W»r  vn»  the  Peloponnecian  War  oj" 
OenDMijp,  •nd  bv  the  Peoee  of  W«stphalia  the  Gm-man 
pritteM  prepwM  the  dMbuekton  of  mm  iii4»p«iid«ic« 
•nd  the  downfUl  of  the  empito.  Tho  Ofrnntn  inlnoes 

nere  oii^'inally  lich  landowners  appoint*.  1  ^  i  i  \x\- 
perors  a.^  high  judges*  graven,  <M>aiite^)  anil  niililiiiv  i-om- 
11  iJers  (hmoge,  duccH"*.  From  the  eleventh  i  i'nt<irythey 
endeavoured  to  obtain  potttesaion  of  these  {\mcttoni<  as 
hcraditMy  n^nxjt.  During^  five  uenturies  they  carried  on  a 
aystem  of  rebellion  agiinsl  the  Imperi«l  Mitherity,  and 
gradually  usurped  ri^rhts  and  piivilegea  wht«h  the  om- 
perors  were  compelled  to  confer  upon  thorn  in  due  form. 
l"hus  both  legislation  and  adminutration  bct-anie  here- 
ditary in  the  princes.  Having  succeeded  with  remind  lu 
politic«l  rights,  they  considered  the  Roformation  of  Luther 
as  an  opportunity  of  usurping  ecole<.i:iktieal  legislation. 
It  was  granted  to  a  great  number  of  them  bgr  (be  l^aace  of 
Westphalia.  Luther\i  felbniM  g««e  Mrth  to  the  Proteetwit 
(kith,  but  this  fkith  required  1o  he  supported  by  n  church. 
A  Protestant  church  did  not  exist  before  the  Pi  aVe  of  West- 
phalia, nor  was  it  established  by  this  jx^hc*'.  nor  h  there 
now  ttny  gt^u^ral  ProtestajU  ehurch  in  Gt^ruiany.  The 

frinces  considering  themselves  ai>  legal  successors  of  the 
ishops,  the  episcopal  rights  became  a  part  of  political 
sovereignty,  and  the  ministers  of  the  faith  gradoally 
beearae  Aioctionaries  of  the  princes.  Their  first  duty  was 
to  obey  them ;  they  not  only  obeyed,  but  Ihey  crouched 
before  them  and  their  mini^tew  ;  their  abject  behftvimir 
is  shown  by  numerous  works  published  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. When  the  people  saw  the  dependence  of  the  minis- 
ters on  the  temporal  authority,  they  confounded  the  com- 
BUUKbof  their  faith  with  the  Jaws  of  their  princes,  and,  not 
diaeevvring  any  divine  ehameter  in  these  laws,  they  forgot 
the  divine  origin  of  their  religion.  Thus  they  fell  into  that 
remarkable  indifference  concerning  religious  mattera  which 
now  prevails  in  the  i;teater  part  oi'  the  Protestant  coun- 
tries of  Germany,  This  relieious  slate  is  acoaseauence  of 
the  TWitv  Year*' .War. 

The  political  oonwqiieveea  of  that  war  are  itfil  more 
ovident.  Oennany  waa  a  wildemwe— ita  ranterial  siren  gt  h 
was  ruined — its  political  power  « as  broken — its  intellec- 
tual^ development  wa-i  cheeked— ;itul  the  tierce  and  manly 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  bn>ke!i  by  their  thousand  arbitrary 
nilenj,  who  thoraselvcs  became  slaves  of  the  FKueh. 
l)i\  ided  into  factions  by  the  private  interests  of  the  princes, 
Germany  became  the  theatre  where  (he  armies  of  all  £urope 
met  to  settle  the  difflnenoes  of  their  kings.  Una  atate  of 
things  lasted  a  hundred  and  fifty  yems,  and  ended  with 
the  destruction  of  the  Gernian  emi<ii  e  by  Napoleon. 

K.  A.  Menzel,  Geschirh'c  './<■<  lirfissi^dhriiifn 
Kri,'^.-:.,^  2  vols.  8vo..  Breahiu.  1835-^  ;  Breyer,  Ot- 
irhichtf  ties  Dreissisjahri^eti  Kricfffx  nach  ungmtruckten 
Papieren,  Ist  vol..  Miinchen,  1811,  8vo. ;  Broyer,  Heitra^e 
*l(f  Getchichte  <ies  Dieixsijujdhrigen  Kriegei  aua  hixher 
tmgtdrmeklen  Papieren,  Mtinchen,  1^12,  8vo. ;  Schiller, 
&aehi<Me  dtx  Drrisxigjahrigtn  Kriege*  this  work, 
distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  its  style,  confaias  the  most 
intereMini,'  des'erij^tinn  of  the  Thirty  Years' War;  but  its 
historical  \  alue  is  not  very  great ;  Leo,  Lehrbuch  iIt 
Vnnerml  iieitchichte,  vol.  ill. :  the  author's  description  is 
remarkable  for  the  application  of  philosophical  principles 
to  history;  fiiehhom.  DeuUche  Stoats  und  RechU-Ue- 
tchichte,  vol.  ir.:  the  author  atarti  from  a  legal  point  of 
view,  but  he  treats  ]  olitit  al  and  religious  rights  rather  as 
a  lawyer  thaa  a  publiejst  ;  Woltmann,  Geirhkhhc 
det  frestjjhdliitchen  triedenx,  Leipris,  IKN-lt,  '2  vols. 
Svo. ;  Mciern,  Acta  Pact*  W^pkcUxae  pubUca^  oder 
ff^ettpAafUche  AimtHukamdtungtnt  OUttiiuKn,  ]791-6> 
6vola.fal.y 

^THIfflLE,  the  eonmon  name  of  CMknu, »  genua  of 

RlU  belon^ini;  to  the  lar^io  natural  order  Conipnsita'. 
m  the  time  of  Tlieophr.Lstus  down  to  that  al  L^aspar 
Bauhin.  all  plants  that  po^v■*e^sed  a  spit\y  involucre  were 
comprehended  In  the  genus  Canluus.    The  artichoke 
^nara  I  and  the  teasel  (Dii)»acus)  were  included  in  it  by 
I  Ingua  and  Lobeliux.  Moriaon  confined  the  genus  to 


those  ptaala  that  had  spiny  acalea  of  the  involucre  and  a 
crown  of  feathery  down  (pappus)  surmounting  the  <;ped. 
Plants  resenibliiiir  them,  but  without  a  spiny  involueu  ,  h  ■ 
called  Citxtuiji,  Rtid  those  without  the  feathery  pappus 
(hrduiu  ti/tjin)fji  ie  dictut.  Toumefort  adopted  theee  dj^ 
tinctions.  Vaillant  defined  Carduua  more  aecuraKlyi 
giving  it  to  plants  with  a  glolralar  involuere  compoa«d  tti 
«ipiny  scalca.  with  compound  flowers,  tubular  flureta. 
atamona  united  by  the  anthers,  a  hairy  receptacle,  and  a 
hairy  pappus  on  the  seeds.  If  the  pa{>pu«  wim  leathery, 
he  ealleu  the  j?enus  Acama  :  ami  when  \hv  twuptacie  was 
not  hairy,  but  honeycombed,  lie  lued  the  term  ftno- 
pordon,  a  namo  prevKNtaly  appli«d  to  thiitlea  by  PiiAy. 
When  the  soalaa  and  (oceptMea  w«i«  fl«dv»lie  named 
the  genus  Opm^u  linniBHa  adtjptad  Ihaaa  geatM.  hut 
dumged  Vaifiant^  jUaam  into  Omtm»t  a  name  which  had 
been  previoosly  employed  by  Tounu-furl  for  another  :;enuf.. 

The  i;enus  (.'ii/</«.«,  t 'omiuoa  Thistle,  eoaiiU/^  ot'  upwards 
of  s;)ecie6,  most  of  \Nhieh  arc  inhabit^S  af  WUSpa* 
None  ut  them  are  tbund  in  tii«  New  Workl. 

C.  nutans,  Musk-Thistle,  has  decurrent  spinv  leaves,  with 
hanriaoma  dirooping  flowen;  the  aeales  of  tae  invahMie 
cottony,  the  outer  ones  cpieading .  It  is  a  common  jnlaAt 
on  waste  rround.  in  dry,  stony,  or  chalky  soiU.  in  Great 
Britain.  It  civen  out.  e«pceially  in  the  evening  in  warm 
weather,  a  stronsr  smell  ol  musk. 

V.  manumus,  .Milk-Thisi't;,  hiia  spinous  lMV«t  eoibraeint; 
the  stem ;  the  sealea  of  the  involucre  leaf-like,  recurved 
and  spinous  at  tho  margin.  It  i^i  a  native  of  England ; 
scarce  in  Scotland.  The  leaves  are  distinguished  by  the 
milky  whiteness  of  their  veins.  This  milkinesa  is  said, 
according  to  an  absurd  stot^',  to  have  been  produced  by  a 
drop  ol  the  Vin^n  Marj''s  milk,  just  as  the  "Milky-Way 
v>&A  »uppo»eii  to  arise  IVom  that  of  Juno.  This  plant  i-^  an 
esculent,  and  maybe  eaten  young  a?*  a  halad,  or  boiled  and 
eaten  as  greens.  The  ymmg  stalks,  when  peeled  and 
soaked  in  water,  are  also  excellent. 

'Die  roel  najr  ba  preparsd  tike  asMfy  and  sknmt,  and 
the  receptaele  may  he  cooked  and  eaten  as  the  aitiohake. 
When  e»dti\nte<l,  the  M-rds  should  be  sown  in  spring,  aod 
the  plants  kept  at  a  loot  and  a  liall  distaaeo  inxu  eadl 
other,  and  the  earth  thrown  up  rouwl  them  tit)  thcjr  an 
etiolated. 

The  genus  CnicuM,  Plume-Thistle,  is  known  \f  the  fea- 
thered down  that  crown*  the  seeds.  It  is  a  large  gaims: 
mna  of  the  speolee  are  inhaMtants  of  Cheat  Britam. 

The  Cotton-Tliistle  is  the  Onnpordnti,  which  is  known 
by  its  honeycombed  reeejitaele.  The  O.  Acanthiuni  is  [i 
Brili-h  species.  The  le;:ses  are  ovKli>-<il>lon'^,  sinnated, 
spinous,  (lecurrent.  and  uoolly  on  both  side«.  It  attains  u 
height  of  from  feur  to  six  tee't.  It  is  cultivated  in  Soot- 
land  as  the  Scotch  Thistle ;  hut  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  naliofia]  badge  has  any  existing  type,  as  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Scotch  '["histle  on  ancient  wood- carvings, 
coins,  and  armorial  bearings,  diBVr  more  fVom  each  other 
than  Hiiy  known  species  of  thistle...  Tlic  leceptacle  and 
stailuii  ik  the  (^^otton-Thistle  are  sometimes  eaten,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  artichoke  and  cnrdoon.  [(h'KARA.] 

The  Cariinc  Thistle  foi-ms  the  genus  Curlinti,  which 
obtained  that  name  from  a  tradition  that  the  root  of  the 
Common  Carline  (C.  vulgttnti  was  shown  hy  an  ni^  to 
Charlemagne  as  a  remedy  (br  the  plague  whldi  pvsvnlled 
in  his  armv.  The  genu.-*  »5<  known  from  the  others  by  the 
inner  scales  i  f  the  invohiere  beintr  s])readin:::  and  mern- 
))ranous,  and  ol  n  \cllow  eo'.onr.  Tlie  Common  Ciirline  is 
a  frcmient  pl;int  in  Great  iintam  on  dry  hilly  ])asture  and 
in  belUs.    It  is  about  one  foot  high. 

The  Blessed  Thistle  is  the  CMtaurmn  hmtdieta,  the 
ChrdSim*  kenediehu  of  old  wrMeia.  Tba  hivoluore  of  the 
genus  t'enfanrea  is  not  spiny,  and  the  seeda  have  a  very 
simple  pHpp.is.  or  none.  The  Blessed  Thistle  is  a  native  of 
the  Levant,  and  >n  the  middle  ajjes  was  held  in  extiavagant 
estimation  oo  account  of  its  supposed  virtues.  It  is  still 
cultivated  la  some  plaeca  on  aeeounl  of  Hs  ttedraal  pn>* 
pertiea. 

Fbr  Sow  IMstle,  see  Soiicnes. 

Some  of  the  species  of  thistles  are  admitted  into  g«r< 
dens.  They  form  a  pretty  variety  for  borders,  and  require 
little  care  in  their  cultivation,  tiny  sow  themselves  very 
e^tensivelv  by  means  of  their  wincred  seeds.  On  this 
account  they  are  great  pe.sts  to  the  farmer.  In  fields  the 
nanual  kinds  majr  be  gw  nd  of  by  the  weeding- hook,  hot 
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the  perennial  kinds  must  be  ploughed  and  the  rootoncked 

out.  The  Cnrduus  arvt!n^ii>\&i^  uot  tin-  name  of  Cursed 
Thistle,  on  account  of  the  diftiiulty  of  erndicaling  it 
where  it  has  once  grown.  Altlioufrli  injunous  to  man, 
ov  exiiausting  the  soil  of  that  nutriment  which  plants  sup- 
plying food  require,  their  seeds  are  generally  eaten  by 
BiMa.Midth8Jmnof  iDMijriiuecti  li?a  entuely  od  their 
leat«8. 

TTH'^TLE.  The  thistle,  Avith  its  strong  prickly  leaves  and 
stem,  estabhhhes  it.self  in  the  nu:ulows  and  corn-fu-lilfi, 
when  it  is  not  very  cirei'uUy  eradicated,  and  occuiJies  the 
place  of  more  useful  plants.  There  are  maoy  varieties  of  tiie 
thistle,  some  of  which  are  not  di<Utat>  m  ckgancc  when 
in  full  blossom.  Conflidered  ■■  m  wttA  im  onr  fieldi,  our 
piincipal  object  istoendieate  it,  wliidi,in  eoatequenoe  of 
the  ready  dispersion  of  the  seeds  by  the  wind,  is  not  easily 
done,  as  a  slovenly  fanner  may  seed  the  whole  country 
around  ;  and  where  the  ttiistles  are  not  eradicated  from  the 
hedges  and  sides  of  roads  and  paths,  it  is  impossible  to 
destroy  them  entirely :  wherever  tlie  soil  is  newly  turned 
up,  especially  when  it  is  of  a  nature  where  wheat  will 

Sow  well,  thistles  invariably  arise :  h«ne«  the  nyingof  the 
ind  man  in  cboonog  land,  *  Tie  me  to  a  thiaUe/ 
Those  crops  whioi  are  usually  hoed  can  readily  be 
cleared  of  fhi.sllt  s  :  hut  \vhere  the  seed  is  soun  broadcast, 
the  labour  of  weeding;  them  out  is  much  greater.  If  they 
are  not  extracted  with  the  root,  they  will  soon  grow  at;ani 
with  redoubled  vigour.  In  a  moist  season  they  may  be 
pulled  up  by  means  of  a  wooden  or  iron  forceps,  wnich 
graaiHtheBatraiidjr  near  the  crown  of  the  root,  ana»aaithaa 
a  proieetion  which  terree  as  a  (hlerom,  a  preasnre  on  the 
handles  draws  the  root  out  when  they  are  brought  to- 
pether.  When  a  lield  has  been  long  iulested  with  thistles, 
the  l)est  way  of  eli-arin;;  it  is  to  watch  when  the  thistle  is 
m  Aill  bloom  and  the  seed  is  just  forming ;  if  it  be  then  cut 
off  at  the  root  it  will  die.  Thna  in  two  ycait  a  Add  may 
tw  entirely  cleared  of  thistles. 

It  is  chiefly  in  arable  land  that  thistles  are  moat  trouble- 
eome.  In  paatorea  it  is  suAcient  to  eradicate  them  once, 
and  to  permit  none  to  grow  along  the  hedges  and  ditches. 
The  seed  does  not  readily  vetretate,  miles-*  it  finds  a  loo^-e 
soil :  and  little  birds  are  so  lond  of  it.  tlmt  tliey  will  leave 
Hutu  lliat  is  net  covered  witli  earth,  especially  in  the  be- 

enning  of  winter.  In  some  countries  tnere  are  penalties 
Ueled  on  thftie  who  allow  thistles  to  lemain  in  their 
iMdges  or  tUmg  the  high  road  which  horden  their  land  ; 
and  a  man  taay  compuin  to  a  ntagistnite  of  a  neighbour 
who  will  not  dc*»troy  the  thistles  on  his  l.md,  wht  n  the 
delinquent  will  }>e  admonished  or  fined,  as  the  ease  may  i 
require.  Such  a  !h\v  ssouUl  be  ven  ad\ antaiieous  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  where  no  attention  is  ever  paid  to  ihc 
weeds  which  fjrow  in  the  hedges  or  in  waste  spots. 

THISTLE,  ORDER  OF  THE,  an  antient  Scottish 
order  of  knighthood,  sometimes  caOed  the  order  of  St. 
Andrew.  The  early  history  of  this  order  is  involved  in 
some  obscurity,  and  the  must  absurd  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  it:,  claim  to  hiifh  antiquity,  of  which  it  1 
is  stifficient  to  allude  to  the  legendary  account  recited  in  I 
the  warrant  lor  the  restitution  of  the  order  in  1687,  and 

Sven  most  minutely  by  several  Scottish  antiquaries,  at- 
ibutblg  its  formation  to  Achaius,  king  of  the  Scots,  in 
commemoratioa  of  a >ict««y  obtained  bgrmmaelf  and  Hun- 
gus,  king  of  the  F!ds,  over  Athelstan.  Nicolas  observes, 
as  a  fitting  illustration  of  this  legend,  that  Achaius  died 
upwardij  of  a  century  before  the  reign  of  Allielstan  ;  and 
he  further  shows  that  the  thistle '.vas  not  the  acknowledirefl 
badge  or  symbol  of  Scotland  until  the  lalti-r  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Even  alter  it  became  a  national  orna- 
ment, and  formed  a  distinguishing  leatura  <^  a  collar  re- 
sambltng  that  now  worn  by  Knights  of  theThi«tIe,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  it  was  considered  the  ba  !u'>  cf 
order  of  knighthood;  and  the  searchini:  invesli^iUon  oi 
Sir  Nicholas  Hams  Nicolas,  which  is  detailed  at  great 
length  in  the  thiril  vohime  of  his  recently  published  'His- 
tory of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  of  the  British  Empire,' 
leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  difficult  to  beUeve  in 
the  existence  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  as  an  organized 
fralemity,  until  the  reign  at  James  Vn.  of  Scotland  and 
Jl.  of  England.  IVhetner  it  had  any  sneh  prior  existence 
or  not,  *  it  is  admitted,'  he  adds,  *  even  by  the  assertors  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  order  themselves,  that,  after  the  Re- 
>  of  knightbood  being  eanMdered  m  Seoi> 
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land  as  relics  of  popery,  it  fell  into  desuetude ;  and  eonse* 
quently  it  is  not  pretended  that  there  were  any  "  knighi.- 
of  St.  Andrew,"  or  "of  the  Thistle,"  after  the  accession  ci 
King  James  VI.,  in  15€7.'  The  warrant  of  James  II.  for 
the  re-institution  of  the  •  most  ancient  and  honourable 
order  of  the  Thistle,'  which  is  printed  at  full  by  Nicolas, 
and  which  amerts  that  by  authentic  proofs,  dociuoaenta,  and 
recoitls,  the  order  *  continued  in  gmtt  glory  and  splendour 
for  many  hundreds  of  yeai-s,'  hears  date  \S  ind>or.  May  29, 
lt>87  ;  but,  although  statutes  were  issued,  and  eight  km^hl* 
were  nominated  by  -lames  II.,  the  patent  or  <liploma  f« 
the  restitution  of  the  order  never  pa«>ed  Uie  greai  seal. 
Owing  to  the  abdication  of  Jamea,  tne  oider  again  fell  into 
abevanoe,  until  it  was  finally  revived  by  Anne  in  17Q3. 
In  the  warrant  of  1687  it  is  stated  that  the  order  coosiitsd 
originally  of  the  king  and  twelve  brethren  (in  allusion  to 
the  Saviour  and  the  twelve  apostles  ',  and  the  same  numl^r 
v\as  ordained  a.s  the  lull  comp'i.  [i  l  ;,!  by  Anne,  although  it 
was  not  filled  up  for  seveiui  years.  'Inis  continued  with- 
out alteration  until  July  16,  1821,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  coronation  of  Geoige  IV.,  an  ordinance  was  latued  for 
tlie  appointment  of  four  extra  members,  w  ho  dMNdd  be> 
come  regular  knights  as  vacancies  should  oeowti  Wdin 
May,  1^.  the  number  of  knights  brethren  wae  penna' 
neiitly  extended  to  sixteen.  Originally  none  but  Seottiifa 
nobh  incn  wci«  admitted  to  the  uitier;  but  since  the  time 
of  George  I.  it  has  also  been  conferred  upon  sevenii 
Engliab  peers.  No  foreigners  have  been  adoutted  to  the 
order  ;  nor  have  any  commoners,  excepting  a  few  who  were 
heirsHmiBMnt  to  dukedoms.  It  is  usual  Mr  knighta  of  the 
>  resign  the  ensigns  of  the  otrder  when  eTeeted  into 
that  of  the  Garter,  although  the  statutes  contain  no  exprea* 
provision  to  timt  ettect  ;  but  in  a  few  instances  this  tusfora 
has  been  dispensed  with,  as  a  special  mark  of  royal  favour. 
The  decorations  worn  by  the  knights  consist  of  a  collar  of 
enamelled  gold,  composed  of  sixteen  thistles,  interlaced 
with  sprigs  of  lue,  ^^stened  to  the  mantle  by  a  while 
riband ;  a  ama]]  image  of  St.  Andrew,  also  of  enamelled 
gold,  suspended  from  the  collar ;  a  medal  or  badge  of 
gold.  ha\-uig  an  image  of  St.  Andrew  within  a  circle  coo- 
1  il  ^  the  motto  of  the  order,  •  Skuo  mk  imfuns  la- 
( KssiT  i^No  one  provokes  me  with  impunity*;,  and  s 
thistle ;  a  green  rtuand,  to  which  the  medal  is  attached, 
and  which  is  thrown  diagonally  over  the  left  shoulder : 
and  a  star,  eond^ting  of  a  thistle  enamelled  in  its  natural 
Goloun  upon  a  giound.  of  gold,  and  surrounded  by  the 
motto  and  mys  of  silver.  The  star  is  worn  on  the  leA 
shoulder,  on  a  mantle  of  green  ve'vet,  which,  with  ol! 
parts  of  the  dress,  are  minutely  desciibed  by  Nico 
Although  the  original  statutes  of  the  order,  which  were 
pi-intcd  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas  in  iU28,  do  not  ntnctiy  define 
the  method  of  adnussion.  it  was  ordained  by  George  L,in 
1717,  that  vacandes  should  be  filled  up  by  election  in  a 
chapter  of  the  order;  but  die  nsnal  pmctice  has  been  for 
the  sovereign  to  appoint  to  sacancies  without  summoning 
a  chapter.  His  late  Majesty,  AVilliani  IV.,  re-established 
the  practice  of  elei  lion  in  a  chajiter  of  the  knights  bre- 
thren, but  it  has  been  again  dispensed  with  by  her  pres4?n* 
Maiesty.  The  officers  of  the  order  are  the  dean,  the  chart- 
cellor,  the  secretary,  the  Idng-at-arms,  and  the  usher,  eai;^ 
of  whom  receives  an  amraaTsalarv,  and  a  fee  on  the  elec- 
tion of  a  knight,  excepting  only  the  chancdior,  that 
officer  never  having  been  appointed,  although'he  is  men- 
tioned in  the  .statutes  of  l(iH7.  17U.3,  1717,  and  1B33  •  hi> 
duties  are  perfoiiued  by  the  .sfcretarv .  A  complete  list  o: 
knights  of  the  Thistle,  from  the  revi'val  or  creation  of  Ih^ 
orxter  in  1G87  to  1840.  is  given  in  the  work  above  cite<i. 
from  w  hich  this  tmef  account  is  condensed. 

THLASPI'DE^,  a  tribe  of  plants  of  the  natural  onla 
Chieifetm,  having  for  its  type  the  genus  TMasm.  It  u 
also  called  PleurorhizH',  from  haviog  the  radicle  of  tht 
embryo  at  the  side  of  the  cotyledons.  The  silicle  opens 
with  a  very  narrow  dissepiment,  and  has  keeled  navic%i2ar 
valves.  The  seeds  are  oval,  with  Hat  a4:cuml>ent  cotyledon?. 
The  principal  genera  of  this  tribe  are,  Thlatpi,  the  Bastard 
Ciem;  Iberit^  the  Cai^y^uft ;  Hutchintia  ;  and  BiMcuttridtu 
the  BueUer-ifustard.  They  are  most  of  them  insigiiificarJ 
plants,  possessing  the  acrid  biting  pnmefties oC  tM  whole 
order.  The  genus  Thlaspi  is  known  by  its  siliclea  beic£ 
emarginate  at  the  apex  with  the  valves  at  tb«  ! 
back ;  the  petals  are  equal,  the  pedicels  bracUtot*,  suad  Um  i 
flowem  am  white.  Someof  theni,aBtlMmiirpswai  
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Vtmof  QreHh  Iwve  a  thvng  alllueoin  odour.  They  erow 

i  n  mcJcs  fintl  barren  places,  and  are  frequently  found 
;i[:j  [i»>t  collectiona  of  rubbish  from  aunes,  &c.,  and  arc 
I    'l  a:  u  of  miMk  ptrts  «f  theworld  in  cold  and  tenpe- 

ratti  rt^jioiii. 

IIutcMruia  was  named  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  after  Mim 
Hutuhins  of  Belfast,  who  contributed  many  ob«ervationx  on 
marine  plants  to  the  '  English  Botany.*  It  haa  an  t^llip- 
tical  silicle  with  wini^leas  valves,  equal  petals,  entire 
leaves,  bractless  pedicels,  and  variously-coloured  flowers, 
hnt  never  yellosv.  All  the  species  are  nio.intainous  plants. 
They  possess  no  active  properties,  but  are  pretty  little 
plants,  and  will  ^row  on  rot-k-work  or  in  small  pots.  They 
are  best  grown  in  a  soil  composed  of  sand,  loam,  and  peat. 
The  annual  kinds  may  be  propagated  by  aoeds;  tfao  pcrctt- 
nial»  by  dividing  the  note  or  liy  euttingi. 

11m  Oukk-tolt  ia  known  tiro  of  iti  petals  being 
larger  than  the  other  two  ;  they  are  of  a  white  or  p  irplisn 
colour,  but  never  yellow.  They  are  mostlv  ui  n.tainous 
plants,  but  grow  well  in  ijardetis  :  ;.-itl.  ii  t  lie  mm  ds  are  sown 
at  different  periods,  will  blossom  sU  the  summer,  and  even 
through  a  mild  winter.  The  shrubbeiy  tpwdfla  are  also 
well  adapted  for  rock-work,  and  nay  be  pugpagated  by 
cuttings.  riBKRi!^.] 

Biteutelui  has  a  flat  silicle  with  one-sooded  cells,  a 
long  permanent  sHIe,  a  compressed  seed,  and  vellow 
scentless  flowers.  They  are  al^o  alpine  plants.  In  the 
{Tardea  they  form  a  pretty  variety  witli  the  other  plants,  on 
account  of  their  yellow  flowers.  A  dry  sunny  situation  in 
a  U^t  sandy  soil  suits  them  best.  Tney  are  beet  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  and  maybe  kept  in  blossom  during  the 
■WlBMcr  ly  sowing  at  different  periods  of  the  year. 

TBOA,  a  genus  of  Polypiaria ;  included  by  Linnaeus  in 
Sertularia. 

THOMAS,  Ou.,i5c,  K?3MJ1  (in  Greek,  Miv/ioe;  John, 

T 

xl.  16;  XX.  24),  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  Christ. 
{Mati.,  X.  3.)  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  names  both  sig- 
nifir  a  itrin.  8L  Thomas  is  niesumed  to  have  been  a 
Oaulean ;  bnt  no  peitictdani  <^  his  hhth-plaee  or  cell  to 

the  aposlleship  are  pven,  and  the  first  notice  of  him  indi- 
vidually Ls  m  John,  xi.  40.  Christ  having  expressed  an 
itcntion  of  returning  to  Judasa,  in  order  to  raise  his  Inend 
L.uarus  from  the  dead,  Thomas  encouraged  the  other 
apostles  to  attOld  Utt,  although  he  regarded  death  as 
toe  certain  eonse<}oenee  of  this  step.  Tbe  imimlsiveneie 
of  chaiacter  thus  indicated  vras  not  long  after  veiy  difbr- 
ently  displayed.  Thomas  happened  to  be  alyent  when 
Chnst,  after  his  resurrection,  flrst  appeared  to  the  apostles ; 
nnd  when  made  tu;quainted  with  the  t'aet.  he  expressed 
an  incredulity  which  could  only  be  satisfied  by  the  manual 
evidence  of  inserting;  his  finder  in  the  holes  wliieh  the 
ipear  and  the  nails  had  made  m  the  body  of  his  crucified 
rn.v.tL'r.  Eight  days  after,  when  Christ  again  appeared, 
Tliomas  was  present ;  and  the  reaction  in  his  mind  was 
venr  strongly  expressed  by  him,  when  he  was  pointedly 
called  upon  by  Jesus  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  and  take 
the  desired  proof.  (John,  xxi.  21-29.1  Thomas  is  not 
.urain  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  Doubtless  he 
laboured,  hke  the  other  apostles,  in  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  doctrines :  and  ecclesiastical  traditions  make  him 
one  of  ttw  apostles  of  tbe  Gentiles.  U  is  alleged  that  he 
traveUed  eastward,  and  libonred  among  the  vanoos  nations 
which  then  composed  the  Parthian  empire.  TEuseb.,  Hi. 
1:  Hufin.,  X.  9;  lifco^nit.,  ix.  29.)  Tlierc  is  a  simjnlar 
COiicurrenct:  ot  Oriental  and  Western  testimonv  (which 
may  be  seen  in  Assiemaimi  and  Baronius  i,  to  the  effect 
that  St.  Thomas  extended  his  labours  farther  eastward, 
and  then  sootbward,  until  he  reached  the  coast  of  India 
and  Maicbar,  where,  having  exercised  his  apostoHo  labours 
with  success,  he  passed  on  to  the  coast  of  CoronuuH 
del ;  and  having  inade  great  conversions  to  the  fiuih  in 
those  parts,  he  proceeded  over  to  iome  coa»t  on  the  ea.st, 
called  China  (which  may  possibly  have  been  the  country 
now  called  Cochin-L'hina\  and  allerwarda  returned  to  Co- 
romandei,  where,  having  soifiered  martyrdom,  he  was 
buried  in  the  mount  since  called  St.  Thomas's  Motmt. 

In  the  quartan  indiceted  there  are  Christian  churches 
wUdt  bear  tin  name  of  flt  Thomas,  and  chum  him  (brttiefap 
founder.  If  they  derive  their  existence  as  a  church  un- 
utcrrupted  fmm  the  apostolic  age,  this  fact  may  be  taken 
St  4  COrroboratittn  of  th«  «bOVe  ttwUlklM*    BUt  if  th* 
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effieels  which  resnlted  among  fhem  from  the  labours  o. 
I  Mar  Thoma  and  other  Ncsforian  missionaries,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  really  an  original 
coiivi  r  ion,  or  at  least  a  re-conversion,  and  not,  as  is  olten 
supposed,  the  revival  of  a  fallen  but  not  extinct  church — 
then  this  claim  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  echo  of  the  tra- 
dition which  hea  alwajv  prevailed  in  the  Syrian  churches, 
and  which  must  be  estimetcd  by  its  intriiwc  probabilify 
and  value. 

(Besides  Assemanni  and  Baronius,  see  Tillemont,  i.  397, 
8<^. ;  Cave's  Arifi<j.  ApoxttJicfp  :  Winer's  Bihhschi'^  Real- 
worterbuch,  art.  TAoniut ;  Buchanan's  Chruttan  Re- 
searches ;  Yeate's  Indian  Church  History ;  and  Principal 
Mill's  Letter  to  the  Society  /or  tht  Prmaagation  of  ti* 
Gotptt  (July  29,  1822).  uuetted  in  OutitHan  Bmm' 
brtmeer  tat  Nov.,  1823.) 

THOMAS  A*  KEMPI8.  [Kkmpis.] 

THOMAS  AQUl'NAS.  ["Aqiin^s.] 

TH()MAS,  ANTOINE  LE'ONARD,  was  bom  at  Cler- 
mont in  Auverpne,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1732.  Hi» 
father,  it  has  been  generally  believed,  died  while  Thomas 
was  an  infant,  leaving  a  widow  with  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  The  eldest  son,  Joseph  Thomai,  who  embnced 
the  derical  profession,  died  in  1741 :  he  composed  •  dbn- 
matic  ])iece.  entitled  '  Le  Plaisir,'  which  was  acted  with 
success  in  1710.  The  second,  .Jean  Thomas,  died  iu  1755, 
professor  in  the  colleije  of  Beaitvais :  he  published  some 
Latin  verses,  and  introduced  into  his  college  an  improved 
method  of  teaching  Latin.  It  appears  therefore  that  the 
taste  for  literature  was  common  to  the  whole  family. 

Antoine  L£onsrd  was  educated  at  home  till  he  had  com- 
pleted his  ninth  year,  and  was  then  sent  to  prosecute  his 
studies  at  Paris,  where  his  brothers  preceded  him.  In  a 
letter  which  he  addressed,  in  1707.  to  Madlle.  Moreau.  he 
mentions  that  his  second  brother  had  taken  p^reat  pains 
with  his  education.  They  were  an  attached  family:  An- 
toine retained  all  his  early  devotion  lur  his  mother  till  her 
death,  in  1782;  and  his  sister,  the  only  member  of  tlia 
iiunily  who  sarvived  him,  lived  with  him  tiU  his  death. 

Antoine  Iilonsird  Thomis  distinKuished  himself  at  tiie 
iinivei-sitv.  In  1747  he  carried  off  two  of  the  prizes  dis- 
tributed in  his  class  in  the  college  of  Du])lessis  :  m  1748 
and  1749  he  studied  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Lisieux,  and 
obtained  lour  prizes:  from  October,  1749,  to  August^  17&lt 
he  studied  philosophy  with  equal  distinction,  at  first  in  the 
college  of  Lisieux,  subsequently  in  that  of  Beauveis. 
When  he  finished  Ins  university  career,  his  friends  wished 
liitn  to  itudy  for  the  bar,  and  he  did  so  far  comply  with 
their  desire  as  to  attend  law  classes  and  the  office  of  a 
solicitor.  This  continued  till  the  death  of  his  second 
brother,  in  17i«>,  at  which  time  he  had  retired,  apparently 
on  account  of  his  health,  which  was  always  infirm,  to  his 
native  district.  A  short  time  after  he  accepted  the  ofler 
of  a  professorship  in  the  college  of  Beauvais.  He  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  duties  Of  his  appointment  till 
1761,  when,  finding  them  injurious  to  his  iKHltti,  lie  re- 
signed, and  wcs  aj^oiated  pnvate  secretaiy  to  the  Due  de 
Praslin. 

Thomas  commenced  his  career  as  author  in  175G  by  pub- 
lishing '  lietlecUoiis  Philosopbiques  et  Litt^mires  &ur  ic 
Poimede  la  Religion  NBturellc'  This  was  throwing  down 
theganntiettothe  wiiole  sdiool  of  Voltaire:  the  patriarch 
hinwelf  took  no  notice  of  the  inibUeation.  and  Grimm  spoke 
of  it  as  the  work  of  '  a  silly  lad  just  escaped  from  the 
x'hool  of  the  .Tesuits.'  In  the  same  year  Thomas  addressed 
an  (xle,  full  of  hyperbolical  compliments,  to  iSechellcs, 
controller-general  of  finance  :  the  flattery  was  successful ; 
it  obtained  tVom  the  minister  an  addition  to  the  revenues 
of  the  college.  In  1757  Thomas  composed,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbom  a  *M&noire  sor  lea 
Causes  des  Tremblemens  de  Terre,'  which  was  crowned  by 
the  Academy  of  Rouen.  In  1799  he  published  *  Junur- 
ville,'  a  poem  in  four  canto  ,  on  fhe  death  of  a  French 
officer,  killed,  as  the  l-'rench  a.iLt;td,  under  circnrostancfs 
of  peculiar  atrocity,  in  the  war  between  the  French  and 
EngUsb,  in  the  backwoods  of  Ameiica.  Frtron  praised 
this  poem  in  the  *  Annee  Litt^raire,'  a  tribute  of  thanks  to 
the  ymuw  author  who  had  ventured  to  attack  Voitaire. 
These  em^worin  of  Thomas  ere  remarkable  only  Itar  their 
turc:id  style,  commonplace  ideas,  and  for  the  eagerness 
of  the  author  to  avail  himself  of  the  popular  topic  of  tha 
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About  ilii*  time  the  iTreneb  AeaAtmj,  wHi*  view  to 

rvudcT  the  prize-fiaaays  of  its  immHo-s  mnre  popular, 
fceiraa  to  propose  the  61oges  of  Kfcat  men  sls  the  !>.i;b- 
jects.  Thomas  entered  the  lUt«  three  successave  years. 
And  was  succeiisful  every  time.  His  '  Eloge  de  Maunce, 
Comte  de  Saxe,'  waa  crowned  in  1739 ;  his  '  Eloge 
de  Henri  FVmeu  d'Agveawau.'  in  1760;  »ad  bis;  £ioge 
de  IUn(  dn  Guay-Trouin,*  in  1761.  In  1760  he  aUo 
competed  I'm-  tho  pri/o  of  pootrv':  his  '  Epitre  au 
Peuple*  wiis  declaicd  next  m  iiu-nt  io  the  poem  of  Mar- 
moiitel,  to  which  the  UK-iial  was  a^iiini  d.  In  iheae  cora- 
po^tioDS  a  marked  improvement  can  be  liaced.  There  is 
no  greater  originality  of  thought  than  in  his  first  produc- 
tiona— nothing  of  geniw  in  them ;  but  wore  matter,  more 
of  BrtiaHcal  ttaih,  nnd  Icaa  of  boyish  inflation  of  style. 

The  connection  with  the  Due  de  Praaiin  wm  Uea  edvan- 
fairc  ous  to  Thomas  than  it  promised  to  be  at  the  ouhet. 
Tlie  duke  procured  for  him  the  sinecure  appointment  ol 
secretary-interpreter  to  the  Swk»  oantonsi.  liul  a  vsMjauty 
occurring  soon  after  in  the  Academy,  tliis  minister,  who 
had  a  personal  quarrel  with  Marmoutel,  sought  to  oi)tain  it 
ft>r  hie  seca<tary.  Thomas  had  the  maj^naiumity  to  refuse 
fiat  aj^pointraent,  urguig  the  anpenor  claim  of  ManEintel. 
This  act  of  hone^v  lo&t  him  tin  &your  of  the  Doc  de 
PiHsIiii,  ami  clofced  the  career  of  office  v.ti;i  !i  was  opcnini; 
to  Uiiu.  Ttie  admliaioii  lo  the  Academy  "a^  imI  tiowevtr 
long  deferred.  He  delivered  liis  loaugucat  addma  to 
that  body  un  the  2iind  of  January,  17ti7. 

Between  1701  and  17t>7  he  canmo«ed — '  Eloge  de 
Bully,'  crowned  in  1763 ;  *  Eloge  de  DescarteaJ*  crowned 
In  1766;  in  1766, '  Eloge  de  Loui.s  Dauphin  d«  France,* 
composed  iiul  pabh>hi.d  at  the  request  of  the  Comtu 
d'An^'iv iller  ;  and  hi>  mauijural  di^ieotU'>o.  In  Oc'ober, 
17tj7,  hi->  opera  of '  .\mphu>u'  waa  brou;?hl  out,  but  \\.1h- 
out  succc'^.  These  works  are  all  charactei  iaud  by  a  pio- 
gressive  improvement  in  execution.  They  ditfer  also 
KTOm  his  juvenile  productions  in  an  attempt  to  adopt  tho 
aparkling  and  antithetical  style  of  the  EncvclapaHlibts,  and 
in  the  complete  appropriation  of  tlieir  bold  satirical  tone 
in  respect  to  politic^  although  much  of  the  author's  juve- 
nile respect  lor  rehifion  remained  with  him  to  the  la,<>t.  As 
a  natursu  i:oiu>«;4uence  of  the  change,  Grimm  had  by  ttua  t  imc 
begun  to  piaise  Thomas,  and  Fi  eron  had  cooled  in  his  ad- 
miration of  him :  Voltaire  tuul  written  a  complimentary  letter 
on  the  '  Eloge  de  Descartes,'  but  liad  on  the  other  hand 
renarlKed  to  his  iiiend*  that  they  ought  now  to  Mibitituta 
fb»  viord  galHhomat  tot  galimatkias  t  IXderot  continued 
implrt' able-  It  V. a.s  nnnoured  that  the  court,  oiirn'jrcd  at 
the  U'c«i  strain  oi'  ibc  '  K]ntre  au  Peuplu,'  iiiid  the  :>^- 
oasms  launched  ni^.un^;  itself  and  Uie  feudal  system 
in  the  '  Eloge  du  Dauptim,'  threatened  the  libeily  of 
Thomas. 

The  principal  puhlicationa  of  Thomaa«  firom  the  time  of 
hit  admiadon  into  the  Academy  till  his  deelh,  are — *  Eloge 

de  Marc  Anri^!c,'  read  to  the  Academy  in  1770,  and  pub- 
Jished  in  177-i.  Ilia  reply,  as  director  of  the  Academy,  to 
the  itiau^'  ual  discourse  oi  l:ie  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  also 
in  1770.  '  Essai  sur  le  taiactOix*,  les  Moeure.  et  l  E^prit 
dea  Femves,  dans  tous  les  Siedes,'  1772.  '  Essiii  sur  les 
Eloires;  oa  1  Ilistoire  de  la  LitU'iature  et  de  r£lo<)ueoce 
appliqu£es  a  ce  genre  d  Ouvrage.'  pubUsbedin  1773«in  an 
edition  of  his  collected  works.  He  commenceil  a  poem  00 
the  C2ar  Peter  1. ;  but  only  four  books  and  jpart  of  a  fifih 
were  completed  al  the  1  mie  of  his  deatli.  Tiie  i'icu';w»ed 
technical  akdl  ot  Uie  aiithor  continues  to  »tiovv  iiaalt  in 
these  worki;  but  the  increased  boldness  of  his  attempts 
serves  also  to  show  the  natural  meagieuess  and  feebleness 
of  his  genius.  He  was  utterly  devoul  of  impauioned  ima- 
gination. His  *  £l«ge  de  Idaro  Aiv4le '  is  an  attempt  to 
personify  a  Stoic  of  the  age  of  that  emperor;  it  is  alike 
deficient  in  interest  and  dianiatic  tru'h.  IIu  essay  on  the 
cbaiacter  and  mann«  ri  oi  women  i&  a  collertion  ui  pii.-,- 
sagi's  whiih  would  base  fitwelied  his  didactic  e-^iiiy  (in 
'  Sogai '  to  loo  great  a  bulk.  U  was  said  at  the  tuite  that 
this  puiegyncal  essay  oa  tha  ees  pleaeed  them  le^is  than 
the  vituperations  of  Kousieau.  Ko  wonder  the  treatise 
c^Thomai  ia  coM  and  unimpaseioned ;  it  waa  foroed  work ; 
but  the  raviniTs  of  Rousseau  are  the  scoldings  of  a  jealous 
man  who  ha^  been  anxious  but  unable  to  please.  The  trea- 
tise on  *  iloires'  is  a  worthy  cniisunuiiaiion  oi"  the  author's 
labotin  in  that  entpiy  and  arttticiaj  branch  of  literature 
%ihioh  haa  a£  tha  fuaehood  ofonUNy  Trithout  the  intciMfc 


whieh  aMaehea  t«k  Om  eleyewee  of  Ilia  bar  or  smUi 

from  its  power  of  producing  ereat  practical  etfiects. 
The  i>artial*y  completetl  poem  of  *  The  Czar"  li  seosible  »ui 
tlxe  vei-bjticatlon  siuooth,  but  the  four  biujks  are  lour  ■M^pa- 
rale  poems,  in  the  manner  (though  not  so  good)  ot  Gwdr 
smith's  '  Treveller.*  Thaj  twret  owdd  ham  bMMa  muto 
parts  of  an  epic. 

Thomas  died  on  ik^  ITlla  of  September,  178£>.  Uu 
health,  always  delicate,  twkd  been  undermined  by  is- 
cessant  study.   His  end  is  suppoa«id  to  have  been  hasteiued 
by  the  shock  ho  rcci'ived  from  an  accident  w  inch  luippt  r.e  ■ 
to  one  friend  auU  tlte  death  of  another.  Th»\  he  w^uapk- 
ble  of  i;enerous  feeling  and  disintcrestevl  actiou  he  showed 
when  be  fortVited  the  favour  of  ttte  Duo  d»  Praslia 
refusing  to  &(-'<^«£t  &  ^at  ia  the  Academy  to  the  •xclM:aoa 
of  Marmontcl.  That  he  waa  canaWe  of  amBaM  ageotBaa  is 
proved  by  the  fooling  on  widen  he  stood  wi^  Ua  fiui^ 
and  bieikls.    Tlu'  insinuations  8S5ri;-i>t  hi--    incerity  an? 
vcfa*.'ity  liirowu  out  by  Diderot  seciu      liitve  uo  b«ii*f 
foundation  than  the  chaiJi;e  of  tone  in  his  later  from  his 
earlier  {tuhlieafciOBS.  The  trutti  ii>,  that,  like  luany  other  ui- 
ferior  Uit4ntmf»,Vis»m*  was  a  mere  echo  of  the  ao«aly  hjr 
vhieUhawaaeunmiBdRd.  He  laoit  Me  cateuaajg  yonth 
ftom  his  preceptors,  most  of  whom  were  eodeaiaatNe;  m 
aner-lifc,  from  the  sceptical  Uterary  conversation  of  tb 
saloivs  of  Paris.     His  elopes  are  Ins  most  characterisU 
works,  a  kind  of  compositi;  li  luu  inaccnnile  to  have  vab,. 
as  history,  too  cold  and  remote  i/uot  tlte  r«ai  buuoew  tti 
life  to  impress  as  oratory.  He  stands  however  high  amoou; 
bia  dam  of  wiiteia.  Tm  high  finish  and  aoma  ei  thm  hal 
Uancyofthe  Fraadi  aahool  oannot  ha  darned  Urn  ;tlMMali 
for  this  he  was  indebted  quite  as  much  to  the  coraj^any  he 
kept  as  to  natural  taJent,  or  even  his  unqucstiojvable 
takiTiij. 

{CEuvres  de  M.  Thomaa.  Paiis,  17^2;  CEiwrta  ^^mi- 
humea  de  M.  Thomaa,  Paris,  An  x.  ( 1802) ;  '  Sketch  o: 
Thomas,'  by  Saint  8tittn»  in  tlie  Biograp/u0  l/miwertaUe.} 

THOICAS,  ST.  (fiMtoThemeX  uiahaid  tatha  Gdtfaf 
Guinea,  extenck  (k»m  V  to  7b'  N.  hkt,  and  from  fl*  SB*  to 
6^  43  E.  long.  It  is  about  140  miles  west>north;wcet  flrom 
(-'a]K'  Lopez.  Tlie  island  is  of  an  oval  shape  :  it*  greatest 
len^^tU  is  about  JIU  Uiiles,  and  it^i  ^ii  ate.At  hreailth  abiMit  ).S 
miloji.  Its  area  may  be  estimated  at  about  -42i)  square 
imles.  It  is  of  basaltic  limmatiou,  and  mouutainoiw: 
the  Pico  de  Santa  Anim  da  Chaves  is  7000  feet 
The  flaonatains  ate  nMMtly  eoveaed  w^k  wood*  ami  there 
are  nnmeroua  streams  well  swppKed  widi  ieh.  The  Tef« 
tation  i>  abundant.  The  eliief  exports  are  siii^ai-.  iiuligo 
and  coUuu.  The  island  bekuiirs  to  tiie  Portvitrue»«: ;  and 
the  inhabitants,  who  ate  ciuctiy  conip  -  :  u  I'orluciie-*; 
and  of  nee:ro  slaves,  amotint  to  about  lti,UUl>.  A  number 
of  ninawav  negroes  live  in  tho  menntaiaa.  Thin  alticf 
town  is  ca&ed  Santo  ThoiiMk 

THOMAS,  ffr.,  libnd.   rVoMRC  Islaisds.] 

TTIO.\fASIN,arT()MASIN..unianK-d Tukelure,  Ciur.  o- 
Zelkier,  a  ( iei  Mian  pOtt  o)  the  itiirteentli  eeuTurv.  He  Wd,a 
native  of  tiie  lialian  province  ol  Ktiuli,  and  bom  about  the 
veai'  1 180.  iiein<;  thus  an  Italian  by  birth,  or.  as  h« 
himself  says,  a  Walich,  he  ^rote  in  his  earlier  days  an 
itaiiaa  work,  probably  a  didactie  poem, '  On  CowtenMi 
Mannen,'  which  ia  no  longer  extant.  In  the  oewnsa  <Mf  the 
year  1216,  when  he  had  just  reache<l  his  thirtieth  year, 
he  wrote  in  the  space  of  ten  months  a  irreat  didactic  poem 
in  German,  which  I'lom  hii  nntive  cuiintry  he  called  '  The 
Welsh  Guest '(  Der  VVelsche  Gaiit  t,  ajid  which  uitnsists  ot 
ten  books.  This  poem,  of  which  there  exist  maay 
excellent  manuscripia.  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  pnv'. 
duction^of  German  literature  during  the  thirteenth  centu^^' 
and,  although  tlieaulhor  iaaihrei^K,  the  work  breathe* 
throughout  a  pure  Qennaa  ipini,  and  displays  all  the 
depth  and  intensity  of  German  tboui(ht  and  leelmg.  I;i 
the  begiimini?  of  hi*  poem  Thomasin  admits  tiiat  he  is  not 
a  perfect  mas'er  of  tlie  laiiiruau'c  '.vhich  lio  lu-^ed  ;  but  st.i 
the  peculiarities  are  m  lew  aud  slight,  thsd  it  i«quirm  -i 
proKHmd  knowledge  of  the  old  German  iangvag*  to  dis- 
cover the  fiDNigncr.  JSschenburg  theeefora  euppoeee  tte 
the  author*aatatemeBt  respecting  his  native  cettnliy  m  a 
mere  fiction.  But  this  supposition  "  .  "  -is  another,  that 
the  '  VVelsh  6t*e^'  is  merely  aGenuaa  Ua^iaiatiun  of  the 
Italian  work  '  On  Courteous  Manneii»,'  is  withon-  fuunila- 
tion,  and  contradicted  by  numerous  passages  of  the  tbrmer 
wvifc.       nt^altttopoaHiia  to  allow  ill  wkatviilnek 
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piety,  Mil  tMrt  CMldMft  MMUMt,  wid  whv  Tnsn  rflMtM 
rtiite  «l*er  Own.  It  shows  that  &  remaHciib1«  Y'^oeTPs* 
had  taken  phwse  in  the  mind  of  Thomasin  dunnc  the 

interval  bHwi-vn  the  eomposiHon  of  the  Italian  nnS  that 
of  tho  O^rninn  wortt.  In  the  former,  as  he  him»e!l  slates, 
he  hAd  j>rocf«><1od  tVcrni  the  idea  that  courteous  conduct 
ftsd  iKdnlity  of  birth  were  always  combined  with  a  noble 
mind,  <»V  in  Wiwit,  tint  ttt  ehangeabte  rules 

Wpeeting  food  mMmH  mtn  tt  greater  value  than  the 
«l«nnd  l5#  tt  Momlity  liMeh  ia  implanted  in  every 
roan's  lieart.  T>ii*  pi<*judice  altoettlier  jriven  u]-) 
m  his  Gwinan  pofm,  when?  he  (^wlairs  that  a  man  is 
foo'ish  who  thinks  himseh'  im.  ■  bfvaiise  he  ii»  of  not)!c 
birth  and  possessses  courteous  manners,  anil  that  il  is  onlf 
n  VMiiS  heart  and  real  chara^i^  tiMt  make  him  \Torth 
MiytMng.  Viittte  with  him  is  now  %  ftindamenlai  prin- 
efpl«,  iknd  fi«t  »  men  vtfMdiMtt.  Ite  deacribes  virtues 
atKi  vices,  and  their  resjwctive  consoqnences,  with  n  truly 
Socmtic  spirit  and  dignity.  Thomnsin  wns  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  oi  antKimty.  and  it  is  amoiiir  tlie  anticnts 
that  he  ionnd  his  best  models  of  really  virtuous  men. 
The  whole  poem  is  a  sublime  and  altosrether  practical 
system  tit  morality :  it  is  a  phtloscohy  in  the  garb  of  poetry 
and  necanofttMy  embdliMied  Vf  firurative  lant^ia^e. 
But  he  does  not  witc  in  the  spirit  ofanypa^icular  school ; 
hi*  Object  is  in  ceneraf  to  instroct  man  or.  nmttor>  lon- 
c^min.;  his  physical  and  gpititital  weitarc. 

This  masterpiece  of  early  Gtnuati  jjottiy  and  phi- 
losophy has  never  yet  been  published  entire,  but  it  is  said 
thit  Fiommann  ti  preparing  an  edition  of  it.  Pmgmenta 
of  it  at\'  pntited  in  EscheOMtg'k  *  Denkmiiler  Alfdeutscher 
JDiehtiiunst,'  p.  121,  &c. ;  compare  Gervinus,  '  Qeschichte 
dw  Poetischen  Natfonal  Literatur  der  Deutsclien,'  vol.  i., 
p.  4R6,  &c. 

THOMA'SIUS,  ('HRISTTAN.  The  real  name  of  this 
?u(ho:  1-  lin  mr'>,  and  in  tlic  A\orlv.s  wliioh  iie  miblished  in 
his  mother  toncue  ho  always  calls  liimseif  Christian 
Thomas.  He  was  t)om  at  Leipzig,  on  the  I2th  of  January, 
1696.  And  tm  the  ton  of  Jacob  Ihomasins  cm2-lOB4),  a 
di«Hng\iilhed  pic<Hiw  of  )^11osophy,  ana  Mime  time 
rector  of  thi-"  c-plehrati'd  Ttiomnsschi!!!'  at  T^ipxig,  uiulrr 
whose  auspices  Ltihnitz  was  educated.  The  education  ot 
Christian  'rhoma.«inK  wns  l  ondneted  by  his  t'athor,  whose 
knowledge  of  philosophy  and  its  history  ^ave  his  mind  at 
an  early  ape  a  decided  turn.  Christian  had  scarcely 
attained  his  fourteenth  year  when  h«  wMfonnd  sufficiently 
prepared  to  enter  tiie  unirenlty.  In  hiaatfeenth  year  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  Tind  the  ye  ar  aPer 
that  of  master  of  ai-ts.  The  chief  subicL-ls  ol' Ins  studios 
were  philosophy  and  law,  moi-e  especialh' the  law  ot"  natvire, 
which  he  rejrarUed  a&  the  basis  ol  ail  olhtr  laws.  The 
instrtiction  of  his  father  and  his  own  experience  at  the 
universitv  had  convinced  him  that  the  methods  of  teaching 
then  ibilowed  were  ped&ntit  and  delldent,  and  he  de- 
termined to  temedy  mese  defects  as  much  as  was  in  his 
power.  In  IflTS  he  went  to  Frankfort-on-t he-Oder,  where 
he  berran  a  coiii-sr  ot'  lec-lures  on  law,  tntt  they  do  not 
apj)tai  to  ha\o  been  \vt  11  rrciived  bv  his  colleafifucs,  and 
a  le'.v  yoai-^  alter,  in  l()7i>.  ailer  havinL,'  oblaincd  the  dptrree 
of  doctor  of  laws,  he  left  Frankfort,  and  nmdc  a  literary 
joumty  to  Hollnnd.  On  returning  to  Leipzig  he  com- 
menoed  the  pmetiee  of  the  law.  But  this  occux»tion  did 
not  oflfer  snffieient  scope  for  him.  and  he  agahi  became  an 
acadeniica!  teacher,  in  which  eupacity  he  l5ioii.Tlit  nbout 
the  most  beneficial  reform?.  Tln'  law  of  nature  whidi 
had  until  then  been  almost  entirely  mnrleeted  in  the  uni- 
versities, continued  to  be  the  uriiuipal  subject  of  his 
studies.  The  older  professors,  who  tonnd  themselves  dis- 
turiMd  in  their  rout  me  of  teaching  by  the  energy  and 
lioldftea  Of  the  younj;  man.  begnn  to  ehtmotir  agaiwrt  him. 
So  long  as  his  father  lived,  violent  outbreakji  were  pre- 
vented, partly  because  he  restrained  his  son's  eagcmcss 
(br  reforms,  and  partly  beeanse  tin'  other  professors 
esteemed  hnn  too  mtieh  to  hurl  his  ftelings  by  open 
attacks  upon  his  son.  When  however  his  father  died, 
in  1084,  the  bilteme*  and  boldness  with  which  youn^ 
Thomasius  attacked  antiquated  prejudices  of  all  kinds 
together  vith  their  ehampioM,  involved  him  in  munerous 
ifltpntes.  This  emnhf  wm  not  only  provoltted  by  the 
in.sller  andthe  manner  of  his  teachinc.  but  also  by  several 
publications  which  tended  to  destroy  established  opinions. 
QMi»r  IhciB,  itt  poljgtny,  eqleel«^f  gavn  gieal  oOieAee  s 
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law  of  nature. 

Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  the  general  custom  in  d. 

GeiTnan  unitermties  to  deliver  1ec't\ia^  in  Latin,  and  to 
make  all  public  nnnouneements  of  them  in  the  same 
hmCfuage.  In  the  year  1687  Thomasius  published  1  is  pro 
l^m  in  German,  and  announced  that  he  would  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  in  German,  and  on  a  subject  which 
app«uvd  altogdher  ftamgn  to  a  tmytnStji — vis.  on  the 
manner  in  nMch  the  Gemans  shdiiW  (Mlow  the  emmple 
of  the  FVei^eh  C*  Discoars.  welcher  Gestalt  man  denen 
Franzoscn  im  ?retwinen  Leben  imd  Wandel  n«fhahmen 
soli,'  pvihlislied  at  I.eijtrir.  It?**?,  4to.\  This  darioir  inno- 
vatton  was  reganietl  by  willeaj^ues  as  a  pertect  heresy, 
though,  alter  the  example  was  once  set,  it  was  giadvialir 
followed  by  other  profeasote,  until  it  became  the  uniTeisu 

firaetiee  fn  aS)  GerAUOi  unitcnitfes  le  teetnre  in  German. 
I  wa.s  a  necessary  conB»?ipience  of  this  that  books  of  a 
scientific  chaiatter  now  be^an  to  be  written  in  Geixnan. 
Not^sithstanditnr  I'O'h  the  open  and  secret  attacks  to 
which  Thomasius  had  thus  exposed  himselt,  he  contmued 
to  combat  prejodice,  pedantry,  and  error.  He  was  un« 
s])aring  in  hn  censure,  which  was  usoaliy  combined  witii 
wit  aim  ealittt,  and  even  his  Ibrmei-  teat^ets  did  nol 
escape.  In  the  year  tfler,  1688.  he  estnbMshed  a  Geiman 
Monthly  Review,  under  the  title,  '  Kreimiithige,  jedoch 
vernuntt-  und  i,'eset7mSssi^  Gedanken  iiber  alle.liand, 
liimemlieh  abcr  neiie  Biicher,' which  he  conducted  liora 
l(i88  till  1690,  and  which  gave  him  immense  influence  in 
all  jmrts  of  Germany,  and  the  means  of  chastising  Ine 
enemies.  His  enemies  in  their  turn  tried  every  means  to 
avcnije  themselves  ;  and  althoujfh  Tliomasius  at  fiist  suc- 
ceeded in  averting  the  danger  that  was  galherinK  around 
him,  yet  (he  disputi  s  became  daily  more  vehement  and 
serious,  especKiliy  with  two  divines,  I'leitVr  and  Carp- 
xovius,  who  charsred  him  with  atheism.  Tlie  theoIosricaJ 
faculty  ol  Leipzig  was  likewise  gained  over  to  their  side. 
H.  G.  Masius,  coart  pieacher  to  the  king  of  Denmark* 
who  had  been  rather  eeveiely  dealt  with  by  Thomaants  in 
his  Joomal,  and  who  made  a  reply,  to  wnieh  Thomarina 

answered  in  a  veiy  enerirefic  iiianner,  pe'snadtd  the  king 
of  Denmark  to  h.'ivc  all  the  published  jiaits  ot  Thoma.siusT 
.lourna!  Immt  in  the  market-jilace  of  C'ojienhairen  by  'he 
hangman,  1089.  Such  proceetiings  in  a  fortugn  coiintxy 
were  treated  by  Thomasuis  with  contenpt;  but  the  stORB 
WHS  gathering  over  bis  head.  In  tlie  ame  jpear  he  tieoame 
inrolVed  fn  disputes  with  the  Pietists,  and  also  came 
forward  to  justify  marria.^es  between  two  persons  of 
diflerenl  reIiK»ous>,  which  euiaged  the  divines  of  Witten- 
bcrtr  to  sucn  a  degiTe,  that  the  ehiei  consist oiy  was 
ituhu  ed  hy  various  charges  which  were  made  against  him 
to  isMU'  an  order  for  the  apprehension  of  Thomasius.  He 
escaped  the  danger  and  fled  to  Berlin,  where  he  met  with 
aldnd  reception  and  the  protection  of  Fiicdoriek  III.,  the 
great  elector  of  Brandenburg (afterwa nls  K i ng  Kredei  ick  I . ), 
who  not  only  permitted  hira  to  settle  at  Halle,  but  als& 
to  lecture  in  the  Rittcracademie  academy  lor  young 
noblemen)  of  that  [ilaee.  He  lu  tjan  bis  lectures  hc."c  in 
lfi!Xt,  and  met  with  the  same  a]ii>robatian  on  the  part 
of  the  students  ;is  at  Lcipriff;  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  induced  the  elector  in  ItjlM  to  found 
the  uoiversst  v  of  i  ialle,  in  which  he  appointed  Thomaaiua 
professor  orjiinspnidencc.andeonfeTreduponhimthe  title 
of  councillor,  with  a  salary  of  500  thalers.  lu  this  new 
position  too  Thomasius  continncd  to  be  annoyed  by  nu- 
nierous  disputes,  portly  with  his  former  advei>aries  and 
partly  with  others.  In  the  year  17Ut>  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  receive  an  invitation' to  the  chair  of  jurisprudence 
in  the  univeraity  of  Leipsig,  which  however  he  reAised. 
King  FMeriek  I.  of  Prusaia,  pleased  with  the  detemina* 
tion  of  Thomasius  not  to  leave  his  service,  rewarded  him 
with  the  title  of  privy-councillor.  In  1710  Thomasius  was 
clc(  ted  rector  of  the  university  of  Halle,  and  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  jurisprudence.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  Sep» 
tember,  172H,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  a!:e. 

If  ever  a  man  exercised  a  bencfieial  influence  upon  his 
aere  and  country-,  an  influence  which  wiO  extend  to  the 
latest  oMterltv,  it  is  Thonaaiaa,  He  waa  om  of  the  few 
men,  like  lather  aitd  Iicssing,  trho  novr  and  then  np 
in  a  nation,  c'-ve  it  an  impulse,  and  determine  its  course. 
At  the  time  when  Thomasius  began  to  make  hmiself  known, 
fftUoaoiihy  and  Uieotogf  wen  Modied  and  taught^m  sueh  t 
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manner  that  it  wa&  evident  that  the  spirit  which  had  been  I 
created  by  the  Relormation  would  soon  vanish  altoi;ether.  j 
All  ptuloiophical  and  acientific  works  were  written  in 
Latin,  wbidlfbraicd an ina^quate  medium  for  communi- 
cating new  thouf^ta  and  ideas,  which  were  ikcquently 
crippled  and  imperfect  on  that  account,  or  the  lans^uacre 
itsfll'  wa.s  bLiibarous.    In  the  iinivi'rsitios  also  Latin  was 
the  ordinary  lanf^uage   lor  communicating  knowledice, 
which  thus  remained  in  the  exclusive  posses^iion  of  a  small 
number,  and  without  influence  upon  the  nation  at  large. 
Thomaaius  prepared  the  way  for  better  things,  first  oy 
communicating  knowledge  in  his  native  language,  and  bwex- 
tending  the  sphere  trftfain  which  speculation  mid  until  then 
been  carried  on.   At  the  same  time  he  urged  the  noccasity 
of  writing  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  style,  which  many  of 
lus  countrjTHcn  in  recent  times  have  greatly  neglected. 
His  own  style,  thontrh  not  always  pure,  in  precise  and 
vigoioui.   As  in  plact  s  ui  learning  Thomasius  destroyed 
old  pfi^ndkiea  and  pedantry,  he  also  boldly  combi^Led 
supentnion  ud  hypocrisy  in  the  aflUia  of  common  lifs, 
giu'h  a.s  the  belief  in  ghosts,  spectres,  and  witchenft :  and 
it  is  almost  entirely  owing  to  nis  exertions  that  trials  for 
itclu  rall  aiid  torture  were  Hbtitislu-d  in  GiTmany.  In 
reference  to  this,  Frederick  the  Cireat  says  of  Tlioiniusius, 
*  He  denounced  trials  for  witehcraft  to  loudly,  that  persons 
began  to  be  ashamed  of  them,  and  from  that  time  the 
fiemale  sex  ba^  been  permitted  to  grow  old  and  die  in 
peaee.*  All  this  woula  alone  be  sufi^ot  to  immortalise 
nia  name,  even  if  he  had  no  cirim  to  it  by  what  he  ^  in 
philosophy.    Here  he  indeed  found  things  in  such  a  state, 
that  it  required  iill  liis  eiiertjy  to  clear  tlie  fu'ld  from  the 
weeds  with  whieli  it  v,  is  overgrown,  before  it  was  fit  to 
receive  the  seed,  and  accurdiugly  his  philosophy  is  more 
of  a  dcslrafltive  than  of  a  constructive  charaour.   Hut  in 
this  negative  way  he  has  done  incalculable  service  to  his 
nation,  and  Frederick  the  Great  justly  says,  that,  among  all 
the  philosophers  of  Germany,  none  have  contributed  more 
to  render  its  name  illustrious  than  I^ibnitz  and  Thomasi\is. 

The  number  of  works  of  Thomasius  is  considerable. 
Besides  those  mentioned  above,  the  following  must  be 
noticed :  *  Einleitung  lu  der  Vemunttlehre,  worinnen 
durch  eine  leichte,  und  alien  vernuni\i(ren  Menschen, 
waaeriei  Standee  oder  Geschlechts  sie  seyn,  verstandliche 
Manier,  der  Weg  ^ezeiget  wird,  ohne  die'Syllogistica,  das 
VValtre,  Wahrscriemlicne  und  Fkdsche  von  emander  zu 
entscliL'iden  und  ueiie  Wahrheiten  zu  erfimlen,'  Hiille, 
Iti'Jl.Hvo.  The  fifth  and  litst  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
at  Halle,  1719,  8vo. ;  it  was  tlie  first  readable  book  that 
liad  ever  been  produced  in  Germany  on  logic.  *  Von  der 
Kunst  veniilnflig  und  tugendhaft  zu  lieben,  als  dem  ein- 
zigen  Mittel.-zu  einem  gliickaeligen,  galanten,  und  ver- 
gnQgten  Xeben  zu  gelangen,  oder  ESnJeitonf  der  SItten- 
lehre.'  Sec,  Halle,  1692,  Hvo. ;  an  eii»hth  edition  of  it 
appeared  in  172C.  Tliis  work  contains  a  system  ot  ethics 
better  tlum  any  that  had  appeared  before  him.  '  Hi.storie 
der  NVeisheit  und  Thorheit,"  in  three  pails,  Halle,  ItilKJ, 
Svo.  '  Wciterc  Erlauterung  durch  untenchiedene  £x- 
empel,  anderer  Menschen  Gemiither  kennen  lu  lemen,' 
Halle,  1693,  8vo..  reprinted  in  1711.  '  l>er  Kern  wahrer 
und  niitzlicher  Weltweisheit,'  Halle,  1693,  8vo. :  this  is  a 
translation  of  Xcnophon's  *  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,' 
which  Thomasius  strangely  enouj^h  took  from  the  French 
translation  of  Charjicntier,  altliough  he  himself  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Greek.  '  Versuch  vom  Wesen  des 
Geistes,  oder  Grundlehren  die  cii\cm  Studioso  Juris  zu 
wissen  und  auf  Universitaten  zu  lemen  niithig  sind,'  Halle, 
1689,  Svo^  reprinted  in  1709.  '  Emsthafke  aber  doch 
nrantere  und  vemunftige  Gedanken  nnd  Erinnerungen 
iiher  allerhand  au.serlesene  juristischc  Hiindel."  4  vols., 
Halle,  17.20-'21.  His  miscellaneous  and  smalUx  es-says 
appeared  in  a  collection  under  the  title  '  Kleine  Deutsche 
Schritten  mit  Fleiss  zusammengetragcn,'  Halle.  17U1.  8vo. 
A  complete  Ikt  of  hia  works  is  given  in  Luden  s  Christiun 
Thamuitu  naeh  mnen  Sehidus^  utid  Schri//en  dar- 

f'etltttt^  with  a  prefhee  hjr  Johanim  von  WBXm,  Berlin, 
805,  8vo.  I  and  in  Jorden%  LtxihoH  DwUeker  DiekUr 
und  Profaixffin,  vol.  v.,  p.  37-69. 
THOMA'SIUS.  JACOB.   [THOMAaraB» CHMsnAN .] 
THOM ASTON.    [Maine,  p.  307.] 
THOMOND,  THOM.\S.  an  architect  wlio  practised  at 
SL,  Fetcfsbutg,  and  held  the  rank  of  a  major  in  the  Rus- 
4iiaa  Mivi«B,wiBB,nativ«omMiee,  and  mmat Nancy, 
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December  21,  1759.  Scarcelv  had  he  eompleted  his  pro- 
fessional education  at  Paris,  wnen  the  Revolution  rendered 
it  tinaofe  for  him,  he  and  his  family  being  royalists,  to 
remain  in  the  country,  and  he  accordingly  emigiatod  la 


Russia,  where  he  atfirstsupported  hiaMif 
of  his  pencil.which  not  only  found  purctimii.wfttnnJglMm 

favourably  known  to  the  St.  Petersburij  public.    The  ta.'1^ 
he  displayed  in  architectural  subjects  lea  at  length  to  h;> 
beitiR  employed  by  the  government  in  that  branch  of 
which  he  had  originally  intended  to  follow,  and  one  of  the 
tirst  works  of  any  importance  intmated  to  hioa  was  the 
Great  Theatre  (erected  by  the  Gennan  aeehiteet  Haeb* 
bein,  17B24S),  whieh  he  wia  eornnuMonod  to  inpeote 
and  partly  remodel,  in  1804.  Alfhoutrh  not  altogether  free 
from  the  peculiarities  of  the  French  school,  the  facade  and 
octastyle  Ionic  portico  which  he  added  to  that  stxucturf 
is  one  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  architecture  in  the  northern 
capital  of  Russia,  and,  of  its  kind -and  date,  in  Europe.  Had 
he  executed  nothing  else,  that  alone  woiold  have  entitled 
Um  to  nidc  higher  u  his  profession  as  an  aitiil  Ihu  aaay 
who  owe  their  celebrity  as  much  to  the  number  as  to  the 
merit  of  their  works.  But  he  had  also  the  opportunity  ot 
display  in  i;  his  taste  and  ability  in  another  very  strikinc 
public  edihce  at  St.  Petersburg,  namely,  the  ImpenaJ 
Birzha,  or  Exchange,  erected  by  him  between  the  year, 
1804  and  1810,  which  is  an  insulated  structure  (about 
256  by  300  feet)  of  the  Roman  Doric  order,  periptcnl  and 
decastyle  at  each  end  (altboagb  without  peaioMnla),  and 
having  altogether  44  columne.  Situated  at  the  soother* 
point  of  the  Vashiliev.skii  Island,  immediately  facinc  tht^ 
Neva,  it  stands  in  the  cent-re  of  a  spacious  jtlDtrfuid,  uf 
'place,'  upon  a  rich  architectural  terrace,  which  sweep, 
I  out  80  as  to  form  a  semicircular  esplanade  in  front,  at  eai  h 
extremity  of  winch  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the 
river,  and  a  maaaive  roatraT  column  120  feet  high.  Taken 
altogether,  the  ardutectnial  eombinatioa  thus  produced  ii 
exceedingly  picturesque,  and  may  be  said  to  be  unique. 

Thomond  also  erected  some  private  mansions  and  oth< 
buildings  at  St.  Petcniburir,  the  niauM)l<  iim  of  the  cmperjr 
I^ul  at  Pavlovska,  the  theatre  at  Odessa,  and  the  Pultati 
monument.  In  1808  he  published  some  of  his  buildinr< 
and  architectural  designs  in  a  quaito  volume,  vecy  ansati»- 
factorily  executed  however;  and  ha  also  wrote  »  tuatiw 
on  painting,  an  art  to  wluch  he  waa  gwatly  attached.  Vk 
died  August  23.  1813.  • 

(Kukolnik,  in  Khudoshestniuiyii  Gazeta,  1837.) 
THO.MFSON,  SIR  B.    [Ri  mkuhu,  CottNT.] 
THOMSON,  JAMES,  was  born  at  Ednam  in  Roxburc:  - 
shire  on  the  1 1th  September,  1700.  His  lather  waa  cleig}- 
man  of  the  place,  arid  diatinguished  for  hia  jPMtjr  md  pai* 
toral  character.  Jamaa'  waa  flnt  aent  to  um  gnoMMv- 
school  at  Jedborgh.  and  cotnideted  Ida  edueatioa  at  tb 
University  of  E<linhurch,  where  in  1719  he  was  admitM 
I  as  a  stuilent  of  divinity.    In  1720  his  father  (bed,  '  aad 
tlii>,  says  Dr.  Murdoch,  '  aftected  him  to  an  uncommon 
degree,  and  his  relations  still  remember  some  extraordinan 
instances  of  Ins  grief  and  filial  duty  on  that  occasion.' 

Thomson  tunwd  from  divinity  to  ppetrv  owiac  to  the 
following  incident  :i— -The  Rev.  Mr.  mauHoB,  who  thets 
filled  the  chair  of  divinity,  gave  as  a  subject  for  an  exer- 
cise a  psalm  in  which  the  majesty  and  power  of  God  s-f 
described.  Of  this  psalm  Thomson  ^ave  a  p>araphra.v 
»nd  illustration  as  the  exercise  required,  but  in  so  poetic^ 
and  figurative  a  style  as  to  astonish  the  audience.  Mr. 
Hamilton  complimented  the  pertbrmance  and  pointed  out 
to  the  studenta  ita  most  atriking  points:  but,  tuning  to 
Thomson,  ha  aoggested  that  if  he  intended  to  tteoome  a 
minister  he  mux  keep  a  stricter  rein  over  his  imagination 
and  learn  to  be  intelligible  to  an  ordinary  coneregation. 

Some  encouraffement  held  out  to  him  byLadyGnscL 
Bailie  following  this  intimation  oi'  the  Professor,  he  deter- 
mined to  give  up  divinity  and  try  his  fortune  in  London. 
Slender  as  tUi  pretext  of  *  encouragement '  waa,  there 
have  been  manj  poets  who  have  tbua  ao^H  their  fixtow 
fhna  no  atnmger  reaaon.  the  troth  ia,  ITiomeon  wanted 
to  try  his  capacity  in  London,  and  seized  on  this  as  h  pre- 
text. Arrived  there,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  he  was  otic  da* 
loiteriuK  about  'with  the  gaping  curiosity  of  a  iiew -curat.', 
his  attention  upon  everytliiiig  rather  than  upon  hi*  pocket, 
when  his  handkerchief,  containing  hie  lettem  of  recom- 
mendation to  several  persons  of  consequence,  ~is  stoim 
t&tlooelypoet  ia  the  «wt  ci^  fM 
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lelt  his  inexperience  and  his  povf  rfy  A  puir  of  shoes 
wu  his  fini  want ;  his  manuscript  ot°  *  Winter '  hi&  onJv 
pioperty.  A  purchaiier  for  tlUi  poem  wM  found  with 
gitwdiilloulty ;  but  Mr.  Millw  e—Mitod  to  giv«  atiifle 
ftir  It,  Mid  it  wtt  imt>1ulwd  m  17».  It  iHtle  TMd 
till  Mr  Whatciv  and  Spence  spoke  so  favoiimhly 
of  it  that  attentioa  was  attracted,  and  it  rams  rapidly 
into  popului^t  mmI  om  «ditioa  tuf  apwdiljr  Ibikiwed 
another. 

This  buccets  procured  him  many  friends,  among  whom 
«wDr«  Riindl«.«ho  intioduMd  hiqi  to  thA  toid  ehuodlor 
TUlMt:  anl aooM yean  Kfl«r, ivhctt  11m  «iMMt m  of  titat 

nobleman  made  a  tour  on  the  continent,  Thomson  was 
appmnted  his  travelling  companion.  Meanwhile  bis 
poetical  powers  were  fully  emplu  ved.  and  in  1727  appeared 
his  •  Summer  ;*  in  1728,  hxi  *  Spring and  in  1730,  his 
'  Autumn.'  Besides  these  he  pubushed,  in  1727,  '  A  Poem 
sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,'  and  '  Bhtan- 
nia,'  ft  poetical  invective  against  the  ministry  for  the  in- 
dSffimiee  they  showed  to  the  depredations  of  toe  Spaniards 
in  Ametiea.  By  this  piece  be  oecUred  himself  a  nvourer 
<3(  the  oppositiwi,  and  qntaftw  «ould  axpaet  nothingr  from 
the  court. 

The  tragedy  of  '  Sophonii>ba '  was  acted  in  1727.  Wilks 
taking  the  part  of  MawniaHi,  and  Mrs.  Oldtieid  that  of 
Sophoniabft.  So  high  trnm  the  expectations  raised,  that 
evciy  raheand  waa  du  wHIad  irith  a  i^ndid  audience 
eolleeted  to  antidpate  iM  pleastm  that  was  preparing  for 

the  public.  Its  success  however  ^^  veiy  equivocal. 
'  There  is,'  says  Johnson, '  a  feeble  line  m  the  play : — 

Thb  gftve  occasion  fo  a  waciri^h  parody, 

"  Q,  JMimy  Tbonm,  Jtmmy  Thomas,  O I " 

vhieh  ftv  awhile  waa  echoed  throti^  the  town.' 

At  this  time  Ion?  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had 
filled  thv  nation  with  clamours  for  liberty,  and  Tlionison, 
instinctively  seizine  the  poet's  office  to  utter  in  vcrsr-  the 
wants  of  the  nation,  determined  on  wntiiii;  a  poem  on 
'  Liberty.'  He  spent  two  years  en  this  undertakintr,  and 
viewed  it  a*  liis  noblest  work,  probably  because  it  had  coAt 
him  the  moat  trouble.  It  was  divided  into  five  parts, 
which  were  ptiblished  separately,  thus :  '  Antient  and 
Modem  Italy  compared  ;  being  the  first  part  of  "  Liberty," 
.1  poem,'  1735.  '  Greece  ;  beine  the  second  part,  S:c.,' 
i7J5.  'Rome;  being:  the  third  part,  &<•..'  1*735.  '  Bri- 
'ain ;  Wine  the  fourth  part,  &c.,'  17:J6.  'The  Prospect; 
luin^ the  tiilh part, &c.,' 1736.  The|ioemof'  Liberty '  does 
r;ot  now  appear  in  its  original  state,  having  been  shortened 
tiySirGeflnmCaftcrwaidtLonl)Ly^^  Ofalll*homson's 
wnrlta  thk  u  the  leaat  read,  «n  dcaervedlj  so ;  for.  inde- 
pendent of  ttu-  fi  r^-ilfne^-^  nf  its  execAtion,  It  is  obvi<ni-,,  ;i- 
Johiwon  itiiiiirkeJ,  iiiAt  •  the  recurrence  of  the  siimc 
images  must  tire  in  time  ;  an  enumeration  of  examples  to 
prove  a  position  which  nobody  denied  must  quickly  trrow 
disgusting.' 

His  friend  Talbot  wpoivtod  him  secretaiy  of  briefih  ft 

friace  requiring  little  anendailce,  suiting  his  letired  indo- 
ent  way  of  life,  and  equal  to  all  his  want*.  When  his 
patron  died.  Lord  Hardwicke  succeeded  him.  and  kept  the 
ffiri  Micaut  1  I  f  s  me  time,  probably  till  Thomson  snould 
apply  for  it;  but  either  his  modesty,  pride,  or  depression 
of  nmits  prevented  his  asking,  anid  the  new  chancellor 
would  not  give  him  what  he  would  not  request.  This 
reverse  of  fortune  iiMraaaed  lus  Uteraiy  activity.  In  1738, 
beidea  editing  his  own  works  in  two  volumes  and  writing 
a  prefiiee  to  Milton's  '  Areopagitica,'  he  produced  the 
trafi;edy  of  '  Ai^amemnon,*  with  Quin  lor  his  hero.  For 
this  he  Kot  '  no  inconsiderable  s^im,'  though  it  had  but 
poor  .success.  Johnson  says  that  on  the  first  niijht  Thom- 
son seated  himself  in  the  upper  galleri',  and  was  so  inters 
ested  in  it.s  performance,  that '  he  accompanied  the  players 
by  audible  iccitatioii,  till  a  friendljr  hint  frighted  am  to 
wenee.* 

Thomsnn  s  tsi  xt  tragedy  was  '  Edward  and  Kleonora,' 
which  wiu  iioi  allowed  to  be  represented  on  accotint  of 
certain  pretended  allusions.  He  then  wrote,  conjointly 
vviih  .Mallet,  the  masque  of '  Alfred,'  which  was  represented 
before  the  priaM  tnd  princess  of  Wales  at  Clifden  in 
1740.  Thia  oiaaqiia  eontniiM  the  national  song  of  '  Rule 
Britannia,*  wfaldi  Mr.BoHMComey  asoittMii  *oii  no  slight 
endanoop*  to  Mtflat. 


ThomsDti  s  MP  vi  work  wa-s  another  tragedy,  'Tanered 
and  Sigismunda,'  which,  beiiu;  taken  from  the  intei«stinf 
story  in  •  Oil  Bias,'  instead  of  the  Oredan  mythology,  as 
were  his  other  pieces,  had  more  aneeew.  Gamck  and  Mt*. 
Cibber  played  the  principal  parts.  His  friend  Sir  Geof^ 
Ljitelton  now  appointed  him  swrveyor-general  ;f -h.-  Ltf- 
ward  Islands  from  which,  alter  payiner  a  deputy,  he  re- 
ceived about  :M.\)'-  h  year. 

The  '  Castie  of  Indolence,*  which  waa  many  years  under 
his  hands,  was  now  finished  and  published  (1748).  It  waa 
at  first  little  more  than  a  figw  detached  atansaa,  in  the 
way  of  rulleiy  on  himself  and  On  tone  it  \m  frienda  who 
reproached  him  with  indolence,  while  he  thought  them  at 
least  as  indolent  as  himself.  But  the  subject  grew  under 
his  hands  till  it  be(  i'-rn-  I  -a  masterpiece. 

A  violent  cold,  v.  hu  h  from  inattention  became  worse, 
at  last  carried  him  off,  on  the  27th  August,  1748, 
He  left  liehind  him  a  tragedy  of '  Coriolanua,'  which  waa 
brouefat  on  the  stage  br  Sir  George  Lyndton  Ibt  the 
benrat  of  his  family.  A  eonsiderM)le  sum  was  r^inprl 
which  paid  h»  debts  and  relieved  his  sisters.  Tho  r. mentis 
of  the  poet  are  deposited  in  Richiin  >!i(t  (.hi;rL'' wi.  d 

Thomson  was  '  more  fat  than  baru  besefuis.,'  ui  a  simple, 
unaffected,  indolent,  sensual  character;  silent  in  com- 
pany, but  cheerful  among  friends,  of  whom  he  had  many 
and  true.  This  character  is  discernible  in  his  writings. 
His  aimpUdty  ia  aeen  in  the  pun^  and  warmth  of  his  sen- 
timents, ■ometiines  even  childiM;  his  indolence  in  the 
slovenliness  of  his  versification,  and  the  inappropriateneaa 
of  so  many  of  his  epithets  :  he  never  .seems  to  have  thought 
anything  worth  tin'  tii;l  oi' iinli-tiiriL',  and  hence  the  per- 
petual use  of  pompous  flittering  diction  suhalitated  Ihr 
thought  or  description ;  hu  sensuality  appean  in  the  rato 
with  which  he  dcnoiibcn  all  luxuries  of  Vat  aenaaa.  mm  the 
horrors  of  deprivation.  Anridit  nnieh  tlutt  is  traly  exqtii- 
site  both  in  feelintr  and  expression,  he  mingles  the  ab- 
surdities of  a  schoolboy's  tnte  commonplaces  and  mecha- 
nical contnvances  to  piece  out  his  v  erse.  A  sweet  line  of 
almost  perfect  beauty  is  followed  by  a  bombastic  allusion, 
or  some  feeble  personification  as  tiresome  as  the  fint  waa 
bewitching.  A  touch  of  nature  is  overioaded  bjr  super* 
fluous  epifhela— ft  piebirasque  deserintion  ia  often  marred 
by  pedimtry  or  carelessness.  Hazfitt  says  that  -  he 
anected  through  carelessness — pompous  from  unsuspi  rtm^: 
simplicity  of  character.  He  is  frequently  pedantic  ait 
ostentatious  in  his  style,  because  he  had  no  consciousness 
of  these  vices  in  himself.' 

In  spite  of  these  dmwbacks,  Thomson  is  a  charming 
poet  and  one  whose  works  have  always  been  the  delight 
of  all  claasea.  The  popularity  of  his  •  Seasons'  equals  that 
of  any  poem  tn  the  language,  and  it  is  said  that  some  one, 
finding  a  shabby  copy  of  it  lyintf  on  the  window-seat  of  a 
country  ak-hou.se,  exclaimed,  '  That  s  true  fame !'  IThom- 
.•»on's  beauties  arc  l  '  lunm  :  hi.sdescni  Mdi  s  of  nature  often 
come  with  the  force  of  reality  upon  tne  mind ;  and  no  one 
ever  painted  more  successfully  the*  cbaagbiig  aeena'  and 
the  *  rustic  ioya^  of  England. 

His  'CaaUe  of  Indclenee'  may  be  regarded  aa  Mt  beiU 
sustained  effort,  for,  although  separate  passages  of  the 
'  Season-s'  may  be  superior,  yet  on  the  whole  it  has  fewer 
defects,  while  some  of  the  stanzas,  eqieciaUy  in  the  flnt 
canto,  fill  the  mind  with  lazy  luxury. 

Of  his  tragedies  we  need  say  little :  their  neglect  haa 
been  so  agnal,  that  we  may  accept  ao  unanimous  a  v«p> 
diet  without  further  examination ;  indeed  tita  genioa  of 
Thomson  was  eminently  undramatio. 

(Dr.  Johnson,  Litfti  qf  th£  Poett;  Murdoch's  Li/e  of 
Thtmaon ;  Thomson's  Smxons,  edited  bv  B  iltnn  Corney  : 
Hailitt's /^w/iinfa  o«  the  En^lith  Poets;  Uauipbell  s  Sf^- 
eimetu  of  the  Britith  Pot-tr^ .  \ 

THOMSON ITE.  This  mineral  occurs  generally  in 
masses.  Structure  fibrous  and  radiated,  the  flbivs  prolonged 
into  small  cohimnar  emtala  in  the  oocasionaf  caviues. 
Primaiy  form  a  rii^t  rnombie  prism.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  diagonal  planes  of  the  primary  form.  Fracture  un- 
even. Hardncsft — scratches  fiuor  spar,  or  S  O.  Colourless, 
translucent,  and  in  small  fra^inr  n'-^  transparent.  Luilra 
vitr^us.   Bnttle.   Specific  gravity  2-35  to  2* 37. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  intumescesand  becomeaopaquiih 
but  does  not  fiiaa :  at  a  red  heat  it  loiea  water. 

It  occna  at  Xilpatridc  MarDonbarion,  in  tiapaaao> 
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•TH0RA«C1C  SOGT  if  flwpiiftdpi]  tnink  of  the  lym- 
|ih»tic  or  tbnrbent  aj-stere,  and  the  canal  througfh  wfiich 
ihc  p'cater  part  of  tKe  chylt  and  lymph  is  conveyed  Into 
the  blood.  It  commenoM,  below,  at  wliut  is  called  (lie 
ii>C«ptacu!uni  chyli.  which  rwpivpsall  the  pnncipal  absor- 
lutni  vvmeU  iVom  the  ititestiiiPH  and  from  the  lower  evtre- 
mitiea,  Aod  liM  at  the  postenor  and  nuddle  part  oi  the 
aMomcm  on  the  OVpsr  tamtnr  veii«bra  and  on  the  ritrht 
ikkortlwMrtii.  in  MM  tlw  diMBttcr  «( the  tfof ptaeu- 
lum  b  but  little  muter  tliM  ttiet  of  tlie  tiramote  duct, 
which  is  continued  from  it ;  in  most  other  animahi  it  is 
conniderably  crt ater,  and  the  duct  setim  in  them  to  cotn- 
mimce  in  a  larcc  jmiic-h.  Frcim  the  lecuptaculum  cliyli 
the  thoracic  duct  pMBCS  upwa:(!»,  on  th«  ncfht  i>ide  ol  the 
;u>rta,  and  behind  il«  from  the  nbdomen  into  the  ehei«t, 
being  jMoed  in  its  course  by  the  Ivmphalie  veeMla  of.  tiM 
•rijemit  oTKaiw.  Oiipoiiite  the  nxth  denal  vcttebnt  it 
liftrins  to  berid  to  the  Iflt,  md.  ftfter  pasiing  behind  the 
.ncli  of  tlie  ROrta,  it  ascends  to  the  level  of  the  seventh 
eeivical  vertcbt-fl,  cur\es  forwards  and  downward*,  and 
opens  into  the  lelt  tutwiavian  vein,  nsuaHy  near  its  junc> 
tion  irith  the  left  Ju|;\ilRr  vein.  At  this  orifice  of  the  tho- 
mcie  duot  there  are  two  valves^  like  those  of  the  veins« 
which  open  to  permit  fluid  to  pcus  fVom  the  duct,  but  close 
when  any  is  forced  af^nst  them  ft-om  the  vein.  Other  valve* 
in  uncertain  number  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
duct,  and  have  all  the  same  directioft  m  thMVfecins. 
(Abwrrrvts  ;  Chvlr:  ThoKwrow.] 
TH'tlvW.  [Respiration.] 

THUKDU  is  liie  Latmiiud  name  of  a  celebrated  Danish 
lawyer,  whose  real  name  was  Thord,  or,  more  coropletelv, 
Theed  Deghn.  He  lived  ia  the  reica  of  WaUeaar  Ul., 
kinfTof  Dennnult,  and  weadeeeMtded  ftom  an  anticat  Anniiy 
of  that  coiintn,-.  Coneemini?  his  life  little  ia  known 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  chief  jiidgre  of  the  province  of 
.Tiitiand.  His  name  has  come  down  to  us  throutrli  a  col- 
lection of  DaAtsh  laws  which  he  fonaed  into  a  kind  of  code. 
It  CmtailM  tiia  aartiest  Danish  lawa,  to  which  no  histoncal 
Olifia  can  tm  aao^Md,  aa  well  as  the  snbeequent  laws  which 
««re  yaaead  batwaan  the  jrean  a  j».  190O  and  1S77.  by  the 
Dmus)  parliament^  and  sanctioned  by  the  kings.  They  are 
not  anmnired  in  chronoloErieal  onler,  but  systematically, 
and  comprise  civil  as  well  <  i  ristnutional  lawa.  They 
are  of  very  value  to  the  iitudent  of  the  so^al  and  po- 
litical history  of  Dcniniuk.  Danish  editions  of  this  sroaU 
oode  appeared  at  Ripeo,  1S04|  4t«x ;  and  at  Copenhaf^n, 
IQOSi  4to.  Lndcwig,  in  hie  *RaKqtnaa  Manuscriptorum 
OOMUI  aevi  diplonalam  ao  monanMntonira  ineditoruro,' 
Tol.  sii.,  pp.  IO6-2I61,  has  pnbliidied  a  Latin  translation  of 
this  eoilf  of  laws.  In  the  title  to  them  Tliordo  calls  him- 
aeiC,  •  Thorrlo  legifer  Daciae,'  where  Daciae  nw«t.t  mean 
Daniae.  that  is.  Denmark. 

THUHDSON»  anURLA,  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Icelandic  fami^of  tha  &ur1a:  hit  name  Thordson  indi- 
eatn  that  ha  erta  *  ao«i  taf  Ihonh).  He  was  n  aapbcw  of 
Shorn  Shutvann,  fend  bora  about  a.d.  1218.  Beini^ 
a  m^in  ofhiirh  rank  ami  gnmt  knowlrdfe,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  nio-t  important  ofticfs  by  the  Danish  kinp*  Hrcou 
and  Mftcnns,  and  it  w.  s  nt  their  eommand  that  he  wrote 
llie  history  of  Iceland,  Denmark,  ami  Morway,  Irom  the 
time  where  the  work  of  Snorri  Sturlumn  broke  off.  Tliis 
histoTjr  baan  the  title  of  *  Hntoim  Stariuni^cmim,'  but  the 
norll  Wfaidi  is  now  extant  under  Hkmi  name  is  only  an 
abridf^ent  of  the  oriinnal  historir-,  and  tlie  latter  port  ual- 
to^ther  lostk  The  subBtance  of  Uie  work  is  piven  in  Tor- 
fUeus. '  Histona  Keruni  Xon  c;:icRn!im.'  who,  in  In--  Proles^ 
mena,  also  icivei;  an  axx-ount  oi  the  '  Histona  Sturiungorum.  ^ 
ThonUon  diiHi  in  a.i>.  r2S8» at  th*  aga  ofaevenly. 

IHORER.  fTonLvos,] 

THORESBT,  RALPH  (/mm  MM. died  IIW* viitMO 


'bnned  bw  the  ftmUf  ef  Lord  Fairfax,  the  pai)ik> 

irencral,  and  this  i'iil!i:cli(/n  was  the  l,.:i!iit  oi  the 


and  antiqns-r) ,  a!iil  !in  taiiy  Fellow  of  tiie  lloyai  Sticii?tf 
WK-  i.liij  :Mjn  of  :\  Mil  rchant  at  Leedii.  Imjiti  in  thai  to»a. 
He  hod  his  eariy  education  in  Uie  I..eedfi  gramnaT  acboOi, 
bat,  beioj^  intended  by  hi.s  tathrr  Ibr  cooimeroMl  Mfll^  hi 
did  not  paaate  any  efthe  iugfaar  aaata  of  lenmiiig.  Bt 
had  honanwr  what  may  be  odBM  k  Kbeial  eoonneivi^ 
catioa,  being  sent  by  his  father  to  Holland  for  the  purpose 
of  becominir  acquainted  with  the  mo<le  of  conduct  in^  Inisi- 
nes-s  in  that  country,  and  of  atquinng  the  modt-rn  inn- 
gruB^eb ;  sod  ulierwanis  to  London  liH*  a  similar  pur{>ow. 
He  settled  in  his  native  town,  where  his  family  wba  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  pnneipal  peieana  who  then  formed 
(he  society  of  Leeds,  and  whtM  he  had  abaainoiM  prrparai 
for  him,  which  had  been  anoeeaaftdijr  eonductod  taf  fail 
father,  who  died  when  the  eon  was  jttst  twenty-one. 

Thoreshy  possessed  fiom  a  v(  iy  early  peiiod  of  life  an 
eaerer  cuiio«fty  respwtiiic  the  tlnnjn*  and  peisons  aixninJ 
liini  which  presented  any  features  ol  historical  intere?.t,  and 
a  desire  of  coiiectrng^  objects  ot  cuuoaUy,  mUu:^]  ui  urtifi> 
cial.  His  faUier  had  something  of  the  same  t««te.  haviof 
pafohaaed  the  eoUcntien  of  anioi  and  medals  wkkh  bal 
been  fomed 

iiiiibt  uta  lormetl  in  a  lew  \ears  by  the  >-on.  Tins  mu5t-um 
WHS  a  means  of  bnnjfinij  ban  aof|iiaiiited  with  aJl  the  tele* 
biated  antiquaries  and  naluraiists  ot  the  time,  and  was  t 
perpetual  attraction  to  pereons  of  curiosity,  who  ottn 
TieitBd  Leeda  for  no  Other  pm^M!  titan  to  sec  it.  itbaot 
too  araeh  to  aaj  of  it  tint  it  wa.^  perhaps  the  beat  nraaeiun 
ever  formed  in  Englaiid  by  a  ircutlemen  of  private  sni 
rather  small  fortune;  coulaiiuiig,  it  is  true,  some  tluniia 
w Inch  would  now  be  esteemed  of  not  tlie  smallest  v  iiue. 
but  also  many  objects  o(  very  high  value,  especi- 
ally in  tho  tiro  gnund  dapartawiila  of  nNuniacripti  and 
coins. 

As  he  advanced  in  life,  the  cariosity  which  had  at  int 
been  directed  upon  the  objects  more  immediatclv  around 
him  became  expanded  so  ns  to  comprehend  ooiects  ol 
more  general  interest,  and  in  fact  the  whole  i^nsre  cf  w  ii*t 
is  usually  understood  to  Ix'  comprehended  in  the  term  an- 
tiquarian liternlurc.  In  the  depattnient  of  natural  hisiOQ' 
he  was  also  not  merely  a  col  lector,  but  an  obatrver*  and  he 
made  many  communications,  esteemed  of  valiWi  tn  lui 
private  flienda  or  to  the  iioMl  Soeietj. 

With  this  torn  of  nrind,  it  will  hardly  be  supposed  that 
he  was  very  succebsflil  in  his  mercantile  aifains.  He  had 
however  the  good  sense  to  withdraw  from  biifineHB  before 
his  fortune  was  entirely  lost  to  him,  and  al>oul  the  I'urtv- 
sivth  vuMTof  his  ff«  he  eieems  to  have  whoiiy  reiuW  trom 
it,  ana  to  have  formed  the  determination  of  living  on  the 
little  inooBM  which  tha  yortiMi  of  his  propei^  that  m> 
mained  would  offoid  faim. 

Besides  amassin|r  such  manuscript  matter  as  he  ct>u]d  h\ 
any  means  become  possessed  of,  he  wih;  himself  a  iai>o- 
lioua  transcriber,  and  was  also  a(cu>toniod  toc-ummuto 
wrUincT  notes  of  things  which  lie  ubiiei^eti,  or  intbrmatien 
collected  from  his  friends  or  the  old  {icople  of  hia  titee. 
When  released  fhmi  the  cares  of  busineas,  lie  had  leiaura  la 
make  use  of  theaa  natei^  and  he  entered  upon  the  prepam> 
tion  igr  the  pna  of  two  worio,  which  it  was  intended  br 
him  4)0«M  oonMn  «U  that  he  had  gathered  in  what  hai: 
l)een  from  the  first  his  favourite  suiiject,  the  illustration  o: 
the  hi5tor>',  and  whatever  belon^  d  to  it,  of  his  native  town. 
One  of  tlieni  was  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  topo^;raphicaI 
survey  of  the  whole  ot  the  iarse  nanah  of  Leeds,  and  of 
a  few  of  tha  Knaller  parishes  which  are  supposed  to  han* 
been  ooufafaanded  under  the  veiy  aolicnt  local  term 
*  Bmete  r  tha  o^her,  a  hirtmy  of  tha  Tariona  transactions 
of  w  hich  (hat  distdct  hatl  been  (he  scene,  of  its  mote  enii- 
aent  inhabitants,  of  the  public  l>poelhetors,  aixl  ot  the 
chan^ea  which  had  taken  place  ui  the  state  or  fortune*  cw 
its  inhabitants.  Tite  tiii>t  01'  these  designs  only  waa  ac- 
complished. The  work  appcnird  in  a  folio  volume  im 
1715.  under  the  title  of  *Du«alu»  Leodiensaa,  or  the  Xopo- 
p^hy  of  tha  Town  -and  Puidi  of  Leads,'  Thia  erode 
leaves  little  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  to^m  to  JeMro  in  thie 
kind,  except  that  lie  had  prepared  tite  -  histoncai  p:ui.  °  ala« 
to  which  tne  author  is  perm  tualiy  relernnsj  the  n-adet 
The  work  is  mora  than  its  title  prumifte&,  iuuc«  itcontAinsa 
laqrc  body  of  geneaioirieaJ  in  formation,  comprehending  the 
deaoentaofaeMiy  all  (he  tiuoiliea  of  consequence  who  i»> 
habited  tha  ceutaalpaitooftfaaWeetBUi^  llieniialao 
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a  very  I&jge  liwrtjlttl  •mdoSWOflkt  iNlHNidipiriM 

ia  hi»  mu»«uni. 

The  '  Ducfttu* '  uthe  principal  litimiry  work  for  vhich  w« 
•it  imkbtfd  im  kw.  M  a  cin4  ol  mrolMMBt  ta  it.  tt* 
pokKBhid*  .a  1791,  a  hwtoiyor  the  Chnrcii  of  Lmk,  und«r 
iha  tHla  *  Vicaria  I,eodien>ts,'  which,  like  his  former  wonk, 
has  many  thitifTs  not  stnclly  belonirinp  to  his  subject,  but 
in  IhcniM'lvfs  valuable.  A  new  ediliou  oJ' the  '  Dueatus,' 
containini;  alko  all  the  matter  of  tlM  '  Yicaria'  wbidilM-o- 
perly  belonged  to  Leeds,  waa  puMiiM  toThamiPwo^ 
bun  Whitakai.  LLS>.,  in  I8i«. 

Tho  writtngi  of  biiihop  Nieolanib  \aAop  Gtboon,  Ob** 
dsah  Walker,  Calamy.  strype,  Heame,  sSad  many  other 
penotu,  !i)iow  how  willinsf  Thoreaby  was  to  p^ive  atibiktance 
to  any  of  hi»  literary  triends  in  their  various  publicatiooa. 

Thoreaby  kept  duriiii;  the  )(reater  part  of  lii»  life  an  exact 
diary  of  each  day's  oceurrencea.  Large  extracts  froiB  the 
pottiooa  which  remain  of  it  were  publiahed  in  two  oetavo 
TohiBM  in  1890,  and  two  more  volumes  were  ^blished 
at  the  same  time  of  seieotions  firom  tba  leUen  of  hu  various 
ftiaoda;  these  were  publiahed  uader  the  care  of  Mr. 
HciBler.  I  li^y  exhibit  the  pecuhiir  features  of  a  somewhat 
reauirkahle  character,  and  the  paiticular  incidents  of  his 
life.  A  larii^e  account  of  hini  may  be  found  in  the  '  Bio- 
gmphia  Biitanoica,'  and  another  prefixed  to  Dr.  Whitaker'a 
edition  of  his  topoemphioal  wwk. 

THOIUTK.  a  mumal  i»  vhickthaniiA  wm  diieovered 
t»  fodtk  by  BtneKaa.  It  oatuia  mbmto  snd  eompact. 
naoture  uneven,  very  brittle,  and  ftill  of  cracks.  Hiirane«s 
•bout  3  0.  I.ii^itre  rcsmon^i ;  vitreous;  opaque.  Colour 
black.    Siiecific  gravity  4       U>  k  W. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  gives  oti'  water,  and  becomes  yel- 
k>w,  but  does  aol  fuse. 

It  i»  found  i«  maitak  ia  Nacwax.  ItoonlainaBiarljtfiS 
pat  awt.  «f  Mm.  maeti  wttb  tliMaen  metalHc  and 
other  bodies. 

THOTUUW,  or  THORI'NUM,  a  metallic  body  dis- 
coveieil  by  Ber/eluis  in  an  eaith  to  whiclj  lie  had  given 
the  name  of  thonna.  When  thw  was  converted  into 
ohloride  uf  thorium,  and  treated  with  potassium,  after 
waahiog  the  om*  a  heavy  metallie  povto  was  left  of  a 
da<»  leaden-fnv  eotoor,  which,  when  ptemiil  ia  an  agate 
Banart  aeaaiicn  an  iron-grey  tint  and  a  metallio  huitre.  It 
is  not  axidiiad  by  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  but  when 
heated  in  the  air  it  burns  briJlianlly,  and  i*  eotiverted  into 
oxide  of  thorium,  or  thorina,  winch  h  p^rlc^ctly  white,  atid 
devoid  of  any  trace  of  fusion.  Thorium  is  scarcely  at  all 
acted  upoa  by  nitrio  acid«aQd  ilowlv  by  tiie  sulphuric; 
but  hvdfoalom  aaiddiMlma  ii  laadi^  wiUi  tha  aadnlieo 
of  hydrife*  fab 

OojffiM  aM  Ihonmu  comMne  to  form  oxide  of  thorium, 
or  thonna,  by  heating  the  met.il  in  the  air,  or  bv  decom- 
posing the  chloride  by  means  of  an  alkali.  When  it  hnn 
been  strongly  heated,  its  density  us  9  4U2,  and  it  is  then  in- 
soluble in  any  acid  but  the  sulphuric,  and  in  that  with 
difficulty.  It  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  Iradrate  from 
ita  sehitione  h«  the  allwlia.  and  in  this  Mka  it  ia  readily 
••labia  n  adds,  and  is  oonverted  inta  oesbonate  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  The  alkaline  carbvytnitest  distsolve  the 
bydiate,  carbonate,  ;iiid  subi^Ua  of  llwn'ia;  thonna  i>> 
precipitated  from  solution  by  the  ferroegaMda  of  p*ta»- 
siuaa.   Thorina  probably  consists  of-^ 

One  equivalent  of  oxygta  .  •  •  8 
Onaequivalaniof  tbanuai  •      ...  19 

Equivalent  .  6.S 
Besides  combining  readily  with  oxygen,  as  alreatly  men- 
tioned, thorium  unites  energetically  with  chlorine,  sulphur, 
and  phosphorus;  but  the  compound*  which  they  form 
have  nut  been  minutely  examioM. 
TilORN.  [Crataous.] 
THORN-APPLE.  [DawBA.} 

THORN  (in  Foliah«  Ibtwnib)  is  a  celebrated  foitNM  in 
the  government  of  Marienwerder.  in  the  province  of 
Pn.issia.  It  is  situated  in  53"  N.  lat.  ami  IWi"  Sy'  E.  long., 
on  the  ritjiit  bank  of  the  Vistula,  over  which  there  is  a 
bridge,  whuh  is  tlie  only  standing  bridge  over  the  Vistula 
in  its  whole  eoupw.  (  The  others  are  floating  bridges.  )  It 
consists  of  twaparK  the  German  and  the  Polish  bridge, 
whiah  ««  Mpamted  bgr  mi  iilaad  aaUad  tha  Maiaridhapa. 
Ttm  giMan  jaK,  btm  tha  tawat»thaidud,k  ISMItat 
iM^tlhaVApnitiaMPIbablMgi  Hm  lAola  diilaaea 


from  Thorn  to  the  oppoiita  baqk  oCtlia  Vistula  (ixieludiM 
±iC  feet  for  the  island)  ii  9409  liMt:  tha  breadth  oC  Um 
ean  iage-way  is  1ft  ftatj  it  it  17  ibova  the  liur  at  Ui 
ordiaaiy  kveL 

Them  is  diiddad  into  tha  old  and  the  new  town.  Iheia 
are  two  Lutheran  and  three  Roman  C.nt!;ohc  churches,  two 
monks' convents,  and  one  of  Iknedictine  tmn»,  u  celebrated 
Lutheran  )^^ynuia?ium,  a  Roman  Catholic  school  Uormerly 
a  Jesuits'  college),  four  elementary  schools,  one  girls' 
school,  four  hospitals,  an  infirmarv,  and  a  house  of  corieo* 
tion.  The  most  coasiderable  buildingi  ata  tlte  cathedral, 
built  ia  til*  Gothic  style ;  St.  Johnli  dturch,  contuning  the 
monument  of  Copernicus,  who  was  bom  here  in  1473 ; 
the  town-house,  built  in  1602,  on  the  model  of  that  at 
Amsterdam  (the  doors,  inlaid  with  ebony  and  ivory,  the 
marble  tables  and  the  paintings  oa  the  walls  are  loeoHH 
risk  oif  former  splendour)  *  the  well-known  leasing  tow^ 
like  tluit  at  Pisa ;  and  the  house  iu  which  Copemicua  naa 
bora. 

Thom  ia  indebted  for  ita  foundation  to  Herman  Balk, 
nuMter  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  in  12^1,  fortified  the  antieiit  ciutle  of  Turno,  »t 
Old  Thorn,  about  live  miles  from  the  present  town,  in 
the  ffillo^ini,'  year  he  founded  the  town,  but,  tindinf'  tfaa 
situatioa  ineoovement,  pulled  it  down  in  12^4,  and  chose 
aaeflwr  lite  eight  miles  farther  up  the  Vistula.  At  the 
aawMMMawit  of  the  faartaaatl^  aaatuiy  Thom  joined 
the  HaMcatio  Leagua.  and  dturuiff  the  dominion  of  tlu> 
Order  became  rich  and  flourishing  through  its  exleiuivc 
eonimeree.  U  alterwards  joined  'The  Union  of  the  i'rus- 
siaii  Lilies,'  and  '.vith  it  ihicv  uli  the  aullkonty  oi'  tlie 
Knights :  it  took  an  active  part  in  the  sanguinary  waf 
arising  from  this  step,  which  ended  with  the  peace  caa« 
oladei  in  ita  waU»  in  XAtitit  ^  whidk  WeiH  fraana  «a» 
aaneiwd  ta  Polaati  Connaioo  aaatiauad  to  tkrajvAi 
under  the  Polish  government,  but  the  city  suffered  severely, 
pajlly  from  the  internal  tioubles  of  the  kingdom,  partly  by 
the  wars  with  Swtden.  during  which  it  t.Mce  plnn- 
dered  by  the  Sueiies  IttOa,  1703).  (Jliarles  XII.  enluely 
destroyed  the  furtiiicatious.  The  Refonnatiou  was  favour- 
aUy  received  at  an  early  penod*  but  led  to  verv  harsh 
meaaurea  on  the  part  of  line  Roouw  CathoUce,  an<f  to  in- 
ternal troubles.  These  dissensions  continued  from  tba 
time  of  Sigismund  I.  (1306-1548),  through  tho  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centniits;  and  at  tl\e  beifiiiuing  of  the 
eighteenth  century  o«.ea.Mor.ed  what  is  caJlid  the  •  ThoiTi 
Tragedy,'  a  persecution  exci'ed  by  the  Jesuits,  which 

ended,  on  tiie  7tb  Docenibeit  17;i4t»  wUh  the  execution  at 
the  bmymaaiar  John  BaMMraMaleaiiiflftlMpriiMiiNC 
citisena. 

When  Weal  Prwia  was  separated  froaa  Poland  in  1772, 

Thdrn  and  r)an;:ii»'  remained  under  the  Polish  govern- 
ment, but  their  prosperity  decluied  in  consequence  of  the 
nuiiiv  oh>1ructions  to  their  commerce  cau>ed  by  tlie 
reiruiations  of  Prussia  for  tiio  navigation  of  the  Vistula. 
Alter  Its  union  with  ftwria*  (Ml  tM  IMinii  ^aitition  01 

l\aiaad»ta  17ia»  ita  aonqwica  awl  pnapeiity  iwuvcd. 
Since  MOftit  baa  bean  aiKatn  eoneeitad  into  a  (bitraH.  It 

is  also  important  as  a  commercial  port  for  the  exportation  • 
of  the  piWuce  of  the  country,  corn,  timber,  linen,  raw 
hides ;  especially  however  corn.     The  populatioo,  if^ 
eluding  the  garrison,  is  nearly  12,000  inhabitants. 

(A.  1l  Preuss,  Betehrmimng  t  on  I  retuteH ;  Urockiiaue, 
Chnforsa/ioMs  Ltxiem,  7th  adit.;  UaMal;  CaaiMibiahi 
HBraehelmann.) 

THORNBURY.  [Gtonciniiiiwi  ] 

T(!ORNB.  [TonKSBiRB.] 

THOR.NKY.  [CAMSIlIDGKSHUiK.j 

TIlUR.NHIl.L,  SIR  JAMES,  an  eimnent  painter duruia 
the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  1.,  and,  says  Wal- 
pole, '  a  nuu)  of  much  note  in  his  time,  who  suooaeded 
Vonio,  and  was  the  rival  of  Laguerre  in  the  siecortAiooaaf 
oar  piriaces  and  puhiie  baiidinp,' «M  daseaaded  of  a  VKv 
antiawt  flunily  in  DorMlriuia,  and  wna  bom  at  Wajnaoan 
in  1876.  Throuirh  the  extravsirance  of  bin  Mll-.er,  ndw 
disposed  of  tlie  lamily  estate,  'llionihill  \vas  couipelled  to 
support  himself  bv  Ins  own  exertions.  He  adopted  the 
eMion  of  a  painter,  and,  by  tho  liberality  of  an  uncle, 
Sydenham,  tne  eminent  physician,  he  was  enabled  to 
pnrsua  iiia  itndiaa  in  liwidan,  wiiare  h«  placed  himanli 
wilh  n  paintaiv  vlMia  aaHa  ia  aol  loMwn,  with  whan 
heuMvar  be  did  nai  reaaia  knf^  ThaoihiU  Hvears  ta 
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have  made  rapid  proi;re8s  in  the  public  favour,  for  in  his 
fortieth  year,  when  he  made  a  tour  througjh  Flanders,  Hol- 
land, and  France,  he  was  siifficientiy  wealthy  to  purchase 
many  valuable  pictures  of  the  old  iuai*ters  arid  others. 
Upon  his  return  he  received  the  commission  ti-om  Queen 
Anne  to  paint  the  interior  of  the  cupola  of  St.  PauPs 
eathedral*  in  which  he  executed  ei^  ptcturee  ilhiatiating 
the  history  of  8t.  Paol.  painted  In  ehfar'^MeiiRi,  witti  the 
lij?hts  hatched  in  >rold:  for  this  work  he  waa  appointed 
historical  painter  to  the  queen,  yet  was  paid  only  forty 
shillinsrs  the  square  jani  for  his  production.  Thomhill's 
reputation  was  now  established,  and,  through  the  favour  of 
the  earl  of  Halifax,  he  received  the  commission  to  paint 
the  pdncev'a  e^pertment  at  Hampton  Court,  which  the 
lord  eheraherlain,  ^  Duke  of  Shrewsburj-,  had  intended 
should  he  painted  by  Sebaatiano  Ricci,  then  in  great  fa- 
vour with  the  court  in  En|;land ;  but  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
who  was  then  "rsl  commis.sioner  uf  tin'  ' r  -asury,  declared 
that  if  Ricci  painted  it  he  would  not  pay  him.  Sir  James 
executed  many  other  g;reat  works,  a.s  the  staircase,  the 
gallery,  and  saveral  ceilings  in  the  palace  at  Ken^in;^- 
um,  a  hall  at  Blenheim,  the  chapel  at  Lord  Oxford's  at 
Wimpole  in  CmiuiAgMist,  ft  MUOOn  for  Mr.  Styles  at 
Moor  Park  in  Heitfttradnre,  and  flie  ceilings  of  the  great 
hall  lit  CTreenwich  Hospital.  Sir  .Tames  commenced  the 
last  \York  in  1703,  and  was  occupied  upon  it  for  several 
subsequent  years,  but  it  was  not  entirely  painted  Uy  his 
omi  hands.  The  paintings  are  allegorical :  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  lower  hall,  which  is  112  feet  oy  56,  are  represented 
the  founden  of  the  inetitntioa,  Wilfiam  ni.  and  Queen 
Mary,  in  tiie  centre,  aumunded  hf  the  attribotee  of  na^ 
tional  prosperity ;  in  the  other  compartments  are  figure.* 
which  represent  the  zodiac,  the  four  seasons,  and  the  four 
element.s.  with  naval  trophies  and  emblems  of  science, 
among  which  are  introduced  tiie  portraits  of  famous  ma- 
thematicians who  have  advanced  the  science  of  naviga- 
tion, as  Tycho  Brah£,  Copernicus,  Newton,  and  others. 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  ball  ate  raMeaented  Queen 
.^ane  and  her  husband  Pnnce  Geofge  of  benmark ;  other 
figures  represent  the  four  quarters  of  the  world;  on  the 
side  walls  of  the  same  apartment  are  the  lundin?  of  Wil- 
liam lii.  at  Torbay,  and  the  arriv  al  ol' George  I.  ut  Green- 
wich ;  on  the  end  wall  tkcinp;  the  entrance  are  portrait 
groups  of  George  I.  and  two  getieratioas  of  his  tamily, 
with  accessoh^  and  Sir  Jaotes  ThomhiHa  own  portrait. 
Tbeae  works,  which  •»  executed  in  oil,  have^  little^  to 
recommend  them  beades  their  vastnesa ;  yet  in  invention 
and  arranr  'iir  nt  th.  y  .'.rf  equal  to  the  majority  of  sucli 
works  in  ti.i  lt(  at  builumtrs  on  the  continent:  in  desit^n 
and  colourniL;  liu.vever  they  are  interior. 

Walpole  has  preserved  some  interesting  details  respect- 
ing the  remuneration  Thomhtll  received  for  suine  of  his 
worki:  he  aeyi,  *High  as  lu4  reputation  was,  and  laborious 
aa  Ma  wwkB,  Iw  waa  flu-  from  being  generously  rewarded 
for  some  of  them,  and  for  others  he  found  it  difficult  to 
obtain  the  stipulated  prices.  His  demands  were  contested 
at  Greenwich  ;  and  'ihrniL-li  T. a  Fosse  received  2t)00/.  for 
his  work  at  Montague  Hou^e,  and  wim  allowed  .^X)/.  for 
his  diet  besides.  Sir  James  could  obtain  but  foi-ty  shillings 
a  square  yard  Air  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's,  and  1  think  no 
more  liw  Gveniwich.  When  the  atiaurs  of  the  Soutli  Sea 
Company  were  made  up.  Thomhill,  who  had jaainied  their 
staircase  and  a  Httle  hall,  by  order  of  Mr.  Kniglit,  their 
cashier,  demanded  1500/.,  but,  the  directors  kamini:  that 
he  had  been  paid  Imt  twenty-five  shillings  a  yard  for  (he 
hall  at  Blenheim,  thev  wou  Id  all  ow  no  more.  He  had  a 
longer  contest  with  At.  Styles,  who  had  agreed  to  give 
him  3B00<.«  but,  not  beinf  aatistied  with  the  execution,  a 
imnoil  was  conunenea^  tad  Dahl,  Richardson,  and 
otime  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  work.  They  appeased 
in  court  bearing  te.stimony  to  the  merit  of  the  yn  id  >  nu- 
ance; Mr.  Styles  was  condemn  -"t  to  pay  the  inoiii},  u.ad, 
by  their  arbitration,  500/.  mon,  fbr  decorations  about  the 
house,  and  for  Thomhill's  acting  as  surveyor  uf  Uie  build- 
ing.' Thomhill  obtained  permission,  through  the  earl  of 
Halifax,  to  copy  the  CarkNMw  of  Raphael  at  Hampton 
Court,  upon  which  he  beatowed  three  yean*  fadiour ;  he 
made  also  a  smaller  set,  one-ioQith  the  sixe  of  the  ori- 
ginals, and  distinct  studies  Of  the  heads,  hands,  and  feet, 
intendini?  to  publish  an  exact  account  ,r  ti.e  whole  for  the 
use  ot  students,  but  the  work  never  apfXAred.  Theae  two 
tatt  of  the  Cartoona  ware  aoM  the  year  after  his  deutfa* 


urith  his  collection  of  pictures,  among  which  were  n  few 

capital  specimens  of  the  great  masters:  the  smaller  set 
sold  for  seventy-five  j^'meas,  the  larj^er  for  200/.  only,  t 
price,  says  Walpole,  which  can  have  been  owing  solely  to 
the  circumstance  oi  few  persons  having  spaces  in  their 
houses  large  enough  to  receive  them.   They  were  pur-  i 
ehaaed  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  were  placed  in  hit  I 
Mdleyy  at  Bedford  House  in  Blooarfniry  8qu  ire,  when 
they  remained  until  that  house  was  pulli  rl   iD'vn,  -when 
they  were  presented  by  the  owner  to  the  Koy al  Acactt  aiy.  ; 
Thomhill  painted  uso  several  portrait;-  m  l  .-onic  aJtar- 

Sieces :  he  painted  the  altar-piece  of  the  chapel  of  All 
ouls  at  Oxford ;  and  one  which  he  presented  to  the 
church  of  his  native  town,  Weymouth.  There  ia  adao  it 
Oxfind,  according  to  Dallaway,  a  good  portrait  of  fti 
Christopher  Wren  by  Thomhill ;  and  in  the  hall  of  Green 
wich  Hospital  there  is  by  him  the  portrait  of  John  Worley. 
in  his  ninety-eighth  je  u  ,  on.  of  the  first  pensioners  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  it  is  painted  in  a  bold  carelc^ 
style,  and  was  presented  to  the  hospital  by  Thorahill  him- 
self. In  1724  he  opened  an  academy  for  drawing  at  bis 
house  in  Co  vent  Garden.  He  had  previously  propoecd  lo 
the  earl  of  Halifax  the  foundation  of  a  Hoyal  Acuiemy  td 
the  Arts,  with  apartments  for  professor^  but  without  remit : 
Sir  James  estimated  the  cost  at  3139/. ;  for,  amongst  his 
other  occupations,  he  occasionally  '  dabbled '  in  architec- 
ture. At  the  end  of  his  lile  he  was  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  and  in  the  springof  1734  he  retired  to  his peteraal 
seat  at  Thomhill,  near  Weymouth,  which  he  had  toe  aalia- 
fiMtion  of  repurciuiang ;  but  his  period  of  repoae  waa 
extremely  abort,  for,  says  Walpole,  '  four  days  after  hta 
arrival,  he  expired  in  his  chair,  i\Iay  4,  1734,  aged  fifty- 
seven,  leaving  one  son  named  ,Iames,  whom  he  iiad  pro- 
cured to  t>e  appointed  serjeant-painter  and  painter  to  the 
navy  ;  and  one  daughter,  married  to  tital  ongiaal  and  un- 
equalled genius,  Hogarth.' 

Sir  James  Thimdwl  amassed  considerable  property,  waa 
a  man  of  agreeable  manners,  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  ana  represented  his  native  town,  Weymouth,  in 
parliament  for  several  years  until  hia  death.  He  wa& 
knighted  by  George  I. :  hia  widow,  htdf  ThomhiU,  died 
at  Chiswick  in  1757. 

(D'Argenville,  Abrigi  de  la  Vie  den  plus  fameux  Petti- 
tret:  Walpole,  Jinwdo/f*  q/"  Painting  tn  tngland ;  Pil- 
kinjrton,  Diclionary  of  Painters.) 

THORNTON,  »}NM£LL.  waa  bom  in  London,  in  the 
year  1724.  He  waa  educated  at  Weitoiinater  School,  and 
at  Christch  11  hi,  Oxford.  In  compliance  with  the  wish  of 
his  lather,  wliu  i^os  a  ])hysiciau,  he  studied  medicine,  but  he 
seems  not  to  have  liked  the  profession,  and  left  it  for  litera- 
ture. George  Colman  the  Elder  was  his  fellow-student  both 
at  WeatiailHtir  School  and  at  Christchurch,  though  about 
nine  /eaia  younger  than  ThomUm.  Siniilarity  of  taate  led 
to  fhendahip,  mm  they  commenced  in  conjunction  the 
series  of  periodical  essays  called  'The  Connoisseur,'  whii  h 
was  continued  from  January  31.  1754.  till  September  3<), 
'  175G.  Tile  papers  are  chiefly  of  a  humorous  character, 
and  Uie  wit  and  shrewd  obttervaliou  of  life  which  ther 
display  well  entitle  them  to  the  place  which  they  still 
retain  among  the  works  of  British  essayists.  Thomtixi 
contributed  larsely  to  'The  St.  James's  Magaiine,' 
'The  Public  Advertiaer,*  'The  Covent-Garden  Journal, 
and  other  periodical  works.  He  published  separately 
'  An  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  ud&pted  to  the  antient 
British  music,  viz.  the  salt-box,  the  .lews'-hiirp,  the  mar- 
row-bones and  cleavers,  the  hum-strum  or  hurdy-gurdy. 
Sec.,  with  an  Introduction  giving  an  account  of  those  truly 
British  instruments.'  London,  1762,  4to. 

In  1767,  in  eoiijuDUBtion  with  Colman  and  Ricbnid 
Warner,  he  puUithed  two  vohnnes  of  an  Englnli  tmndft- 

tion  of  Plaufns,  'The  Comefli<s  f''  riau'vis,  1i  iir.sluted  into 
lamiliai  lilauk  Verse.'  Of  the  playdCOtUairie^l  ai  these  two 
volumes,  Thornton  translated  '  Afflphitnron,'  '1  i.  lii  ti;- 
gart  Captain,"  "The  Treasure,'  'Ine  Miser,'  and  "The 
Shipwreck;'  'The  Merchant'  waa  translated  by  Colman, 
and  'The  Captivca'  by  Wamcr.  1b«  real  of  the  plnya 
were  Inadated  by  wnmer,  and  were  publiabed,  nfter 
Thornton's  death,  in  two  additional  volume?.  Tn  ITC^ 
Thornton  published  'The  Battleof  the  Wijips,  an  HdUiUooiu 
Canto  to  Dr.  Garth's  Poem  of  Tlie  Dispensary  ,'  London,  4tu. 

Thornton,  who  appears  to  have  injured  hia  cooatitution 
by  teUtnal  indnlgoiM  in  dtinkiiif  » diod  111^  9^  UtB^  at 
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fhtBf^e  of  44.  There  is  an  inscription  to  his  memory,  by 
Thomas  Warton,  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

(Baker's  Biographia  Dramatica,  by  Reed  and  Jones.) 

IHOBOUOH-BASE,  the  art  of  ptayiiig  (on  kcjed  in- 
•IniBMiiti,  and  aeeotdinf  to  flie  ralct  of  naimoiij)  an 
accompaniment  fW)m  fi^ires  representing  chords,  aach 
fifi^res  beinp  placed  either  over  or  under  Uie  notes  of  the 
instrumental  base  stRff.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  many  absiiid 
terms  employed  in  music,  and  ita  meaning  is  altogether 
arbitnuy. 

The  figures  used  in  Humugh-Ban  are  tba  nine  units. 
These  represent  certain  intervals  or  loniida.  Thai  a  6 
placed  over  a  c  in  the  iMise,  points  oat  A  la  m  aoeOMapam- 

ment :  and  that  figure  also  implies  two  ottier  notei  attend* 

ant  on  it,  namely,  the  3rd  and  8th,  which  are  called  the 
uecompanimentt  of  the  6th.   A  6  and  a  5  placed  under 

it        indicate  the  inteirab  of  file  0th  and  5th  played 

togetiicr ;  and  also,  as  accompanying  notes,  tho  8ld  and 
8th.  Hie  figoraa  8^6,  and  8,  nn^,  or  together,  lepnasnt 
the  perfbct  or  common  chord.  But  m  Tlumiugh-Baae a  base 
note  » if  liout  any  fiETiirc  is  supposed  to  carry  a  perfect  chord. 
The  chords  are,  a-s  a  general  rule,  assigned  to  the  right 
IiHtid  of  the  performer,  and  the  intervals  are,  in  most 
eat.es,  counted  from  an  octave  above  the  figured  note. 
This  will  bo  more  clearly  understood  by  referring  to  the 
articles  AooomtAiniiiiiT,  Chom^  and  Hakmony. 

Hm  iblloirinx  b  n  tabniar  ricw  of  the  flgurea  naed  in 
Thtmmgh-Ba*e  to  represent  chords,  together  with  those, 
not  written,  but  understood,  representing  the  accompani- 
I  wUdi,  irith  tbe  bai^  foim  the  choidi:— 

5th  and  Hth. 
•     Sid  and  8th. 
tth  Olid  Sid. 
Snlandfltfa. 


note,  the  tine  Of  tho  liKor  ia  dhridod  botWMii 

Example: — 


3rd,  accompanied  by  a 


5th, 
8th, 
«h, 

>.} 

7th, 


8th. 

Sid,  Bflii  onA 
aidaadSlh. 


J  (sometimes  called  the  lltilX 
i    accompanied  by  a  . 

^th,|accompanied  by  an 


0th  (shaip  Gth) 
9th, 

>■] 

?(ahtrp70i) 


Otfa< 

jeOindSfb. 

8th. 

SMaiidOlli. 
Bth. 

9kd> 

0lh,4th,and2nd 


Some  other  chords  of  an  extraordinary  kind  arn  uci-a- 
lionally  fionned ;  but  they  are  ahfiya  deariy  denoted,  in 
Tkarm^i>-Mau,  by  an  ample  number  of  flgnna. 


5  6 

4  3 

■     g  « 

0  8 

__J2  

---1 

A  sharo,  or  flat,  or  natural,  placed  alone  over  a  bate 
note,  letalea  aoleljr  to  the  Sid.  Bnmple:— 


I 


Vr  hen  two  figures  are  placed  in  succession  over  one  base 
P.CNo.  W. 


When  other  inten'al.s  arc  to  be  raided  or  lowered,  the  pro- 
per characters  for  the  purpose  aac  j)refixed  to  them.  A 
da*h  through  a  figure  is  equivalent  to  a  sharo. 

Tlie  practice  of  figuring  a  baae  staff,  whether  in  a  aeoie 
or  in  the  part  assigned  to  a  keyed  inrtrnment,  haa  Mien 
into  disuse,  the  harmony  being  now  fully  and  clearly  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  of  the  accompanyist  in  notes  placed  in  u 
treble  staft"  over  the  base.  But  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
vet  too  commonly  misnamed  Thorough-base,  that  is  to  say, 
harmony,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  good  musician, 
and  veiy  much  abbreviates  the  labour  of  those  who.  as 
amateort,  only  aspire  to  a  practical  akiD  dther  le  voeil  or 
instrumental  perfonnen.^  The  rales  of  hamoiqr  itead  in 
the  same  relation  to  mune  as  those  of  grammar  do  to  lan- 
guage. 

The  invention  of  a  Fiii'trcd  Bate  {Basso  Cifrato,  ai>  the 
Italians  sd  well  di-nommate  itl  ha.s  been  stated  to  have 
taken  place  in  1G05,  and  is  -commonly  attributed  to  Ludo- 
vico  Viadana,  Maestro  di  Cappella  at  the  cathedral  of 
Mantua,  But  this  land  of  mnadtl  abbreviation  waa  earlier 
pmcthed,  and  br  an  Enijliah  composer.  Richard  Deering, 
who,  in  1597,  pumished  nis  Cantiones  Sacrep,  at  Antwerp, 
in  which  a  figured  base  appears.  And  we  have  now  before 
us  Tacopo  Peris  serious  opera  Euridice,  printed  at  Flo- 
rence in  1600,  in  which  the  base  is  fig\ired  throughout. 
Lying  by  us  also  is  C'accini's  Nuove  Musiche,  likewise 
printed  at  Florence,  but  one  year  later,  and  here  we  find 
the  base  regularly  figured,  the  edition  of  the  latter  woric 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Burney,  is  dated  Venezia,  1615 ;  it  is  to 
be  presumed  therefore  tnat  the  active  historian  of  muaie 
was  not  so  fortunate  a.s  to  hn\  e  nu  t  with  the  tirst  edition 
of  Caccini's  remarkably  curious  and  now  verv  raje  work. 

THOU,  JACQUES-AUGUSTE  DE  (or, 'as  he  called 
himself  in  Latin,  .Tacobus  Augustus  Tliuanus),  was  bom  at 
Paris,  on  the  8th  of  October,  15.53 :  he  was  the  third  son 
of  Christodie  de  Thou,  fint  nraaident  of  the  padement  of 
Paris,  and  of  his  wife  Jaeoneline  TVienen  de  Celi.  Beddes 
their  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  who  grew  to  be  men 
and  women,  DeThou's  parent-s  lost  six  children  in  infancy  ; 
and  he  himself  was  so  weak  and  sickly  a  child  till  tie 
reached  his  fifth  year,  that  he  was  not  expected  to  live. 
In  the  exemption  which  this  state  of  health  procured  him 
in  1^  childhood  and  early  boyhood  from  severer  taak« 
waAr,  he  earaaed  himaelf  in  cultivating  a  turn  for  draw- 
ing, which  was  hereditaiy  in  hb  fiunily ;  and  in  this  way, 
he  tells  us  himself,  he  learned  to  write  before  he  had 
learned  to  read.  Althouph  oritrinally  intended  tor  the 
church,  he  went  in  his  early  studies  the  whole  round  of 
literature  and  science  as  thi-n  taught ;  and  while  yet  only 
in  his  eighteenth  year  he  had  conceived  from  the  perusal 
of  some  of  his  writings  so  great  an  admiration  of  the  cele- 
brated jurist  Ciyacius,  that  he  proeeeded  to  Valenoe  in 
Dauphin^,  and  attended  his  lectures  on  Faphdan.  Here 
he  met  with  Jo->  SeaHger,  with  whom  he  contracted  an 
intimate  friemislu]),  \\  hu  h  was  kept  up  for  the  thirty-eight 
remaininsj  years  that  Scaliger  lived.  In  1572.  aller  he  had 
been  a  year  at  Valence,  he  was  recalled  home  by  his 
father ;  and  he  arrived  in  Paris  in  time  to  be  present  at  the 
maoiage  of  Hean,  the  young  kingof  Navarre,  and  to  wit- 
neaa  the  honora  of  the  mamaere  ofSt.  Bartholomew  whidi 
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C9ll«w«d.  U«  ralttM  that  he  mw  the  dead  Mf  fl(  Co- 
up^  hanging  from  the  gibbet  on  Montmartre.  The  next 
jear  he  embraced  an  opportunity  of  visitinft  Italy,  in  the 
■uite  of  Paul  de  Foix,  who  waa  sent  by  Charles  IX.  on  a 
miasion  to  certain  of  the  Italian  courts ;  and  he  remained 
in  that  country  till  the  death  of  Charles,  in  May,  ir)74.  and 
the  acceaaion  jf  Henry  III.,  the  news  of  which  reached 
fhan  at  Rome,  recalled  De  Foix  hunie.  In  1576  he  made 
ft jounqr to  Daiulaiaand  HoUaod.  In  1578  ba  sucoeeded 
Jean  de  la  Garde,  ffianr  de  Saigne,  as  one  of  the  ecele- 
siastical  counsellors  of  the  parlement  de  Paris — an  entrance 
into  public  life  which,  he  savsi,  he  made  with  reluctance, 
aa  withdrawing  him  in  part  Irom  the  society  of  hi»  books 
and  the  cultivation  of  literature,  in  which  he  would  have 
bean  much  better  pleaaed  to  spend  his  days.   The  next 

nhe  lost  hi*  eldest  brother :  wd  from  this  time  it  be^an 
e  propoted  that,  for  tba  better  chance  of  continuing 
the  llunily,  hia  original  destination  should  be  ebaand,  and 
that  he  should  quit  his  eccleriastieal  for  a  driT career. 
Some  ycare  elapsed  however  ht  lote  this  scheme  was 
finally  determined  upon.  Meanwhile  he  continued  to 
pursue  his  usual  studies;  and  he  states  that  he  had  already 
conceived  the  project  of  his  great  historical  work,  and 
begunindaabdoudy  toeoUeetaaaitadiblbritwliei^^  he 


It  was  In  th«  year  1S62;  while  on  a  vUt  to  Boideauv, 

that  he  made  the  actjuaintance  nf  Montaij^ne,  whose  cha- 
racter as  Nveil  as  genius  he  tuw  warmly  eulogized.  The 
same  year  his  father  died;  a.nd  ha\ing  also  by  this  time 
lost  his  second  brother,  he,  in  1584,  resigned  his  rank  as  an 
acclesiastical  counsellor,  and  on  the  lOUi  of  April  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  to  the  office  of  master  of  requests, 
which  then  waa  wont  to  ba  hdd  indifferently  bv  eccle- 
siastics or  laymen.  Two  yean  altar  he  obtainecf  the  re- 
version of  the  place  held  by  his  uncle,  of  one  of  the  pre- 
sidents au  raomer  in  the  p.-irlemrnt  de  Paris;  and  in  ITih? 
he  married  Marie,  daut^hter  uf  Frani^ois  BarbanMn,  Sieur 
de  Cani.  When,  in  the  next  year,  m  the  increasing  dis- 
tractions of  the  state,  Henry  III.  found  himself  obliged  to 
I$av«  Paris,  De  Thou,  who,  as  well  as  his  father  and  hia 
bratbmi  adhered  steadily  throughout  tba  troublea  of  the 
thne  to  the  royal  party,  accompanied  hit  majesty  \u  Nor- 
mandy, and  ailerwards  to  Picaidy.  At  Chiutrt-,,  in  Ar.g^ift, 
1588,  ue  was  admitted  a  euunsellor  of  state  ;  and  from  this 
date  he  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the  principal  public 
transactions  which  followed.  When  the  estates  of  the 
kinRdom  vers  assembled  at  Blois,  in  October  of  this  veax, 
De  Thou,  as  he  tells,  waa  there  oooclfd  with  omch  bund- 
iahmcni  Djr  tiie  doka  of  Gkdaa,  but  ataadBjr  reriated  tba 
attempt  to  seduce  him  from  his  loyslt^.  He  had  left  Blois 
and  was  in  Paris  when  the  news  of  the  murders  of  the 
duke  of  GnM&  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  (on  the  23id 
and  21th  of  December)  reached  the  capital ;  and  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  effecting  his  aoLjte  from  the  popular 
fury.  He  succeeded  however  in  r^oining  the  luojg  at 
Blois ;  and  baring  soon  after  been  dispalehed  on  aaaiaaion 
into  Germany  ud  Italy  to  raise  auceoora  of  man  and 
money  for  the  royal  cause,  he  was  at  Venice  when  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Henr)-,  in  Avitrust,  1581).  He  imme- 
diately set  out  bv  the  way  of  SwiUerland  lor  Frauce,  and 
met  tne  kinsf  of  Js'avarrt,  now  calling  himself  Henry  IV., 
at  Chiteaudun.  He  was  received  very  graciously ;  and 
te  aoaia  yean  from  this  time  he  was  constantly  with 
B«7,or  employed  onmiinons  to  diffiucot  quartan  in  hia 
atrviaa. 

In  lliOl.  while  Henry  was  at  Nantes,  he  received  ac- 
eoantsof  the  death  of  Amyot,  bishop  of  Auxerre  (renowned 
for  Ills  translations  of  Plutarch  ana  other  Greek  authors)  ; 
upon  which  his  majesty  immediately  bestowed  his  office  of 
keeper  of  the  royal  library  on  De  Thou.  It  was  in  the 
year  1593,  as  he  has  noted,  that  he  at  last  actually  com- 
menced  the  compoaitioo  of  his  History,  which  he  now 
alataa  be  had  conceived  in  his  mind  so  long  as  fifteen  years 
befiirr.  In  15M  the  death  of  hu  uncle  opened  to  him  his 
reversionaiy  offiea  of  one  of  tba  poHdantaof  tbe  paricm^nt 

de  Paris. 

Among  other  important  transactions  in  which  he  had  a 
part  allcr  tliis,  was  that  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  published 
in  1598,  whicn  ha  was  greatly  instrumental  in  arranging. 
Be  has  left  an  account  of  hu  own  lifia,  in  amnle  detau, 
down  to  the  year  ItiOl,  in  wbieb  flte  laat  event  ne  noticaa 
ia  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  August  of  that  year.  In  1G04 
be  published  the  first  eighteen  books  of  his '  Uist^ij  .'  The 


work  was  receivad  wMh  general  applause  by  tbe  litMiy 
public  throughout  Europe,  and,  although  some  tbiiUBS  in  M 
gave  umbrage  to  the  more  lealous  (hends  of  the  MMBan 

Catholic  faith,  it  wa«  not  till  several  years  afterwank 
when  a  second  portion  of  it  had  been  published,  that  it 
was  Torroally  stigmatised  by  being  inserted  in  the  '  Indes 
KxnurKatonus.'  De  Thou  however  severely  felt  this 
authoritative  condemnation  of  his  perlormance,  when  it 
did  take  place,  in  Noveasbar.  UnS.  Tbe  dantb  of  Hamr 
IV.,  in  1610,  £d  not  deprive  De  TTioa  of  Ms  plan*  in  tbe 
mini.stry ;  but  he  had  no  longer  the  same  influence  a* 
before  ;  and  a  new  appointment,  wWch  he  received  th< 
following  year,  of  one  of  the  tluee  directors  charged  wnii, 
tlie  management  of  the  finances,  on  the  retirement  of  tbe 
great  Sully,  was  felt  by  himself  to  be  not  so  much  an  acoes- 
sion  of  power  or  honour,  as  a  burdensome  and  obnomioet 
office  forced  upon  him,  for  which  he  was  fitted  neitiher  by 
tastes,  habits,  nor  qudiflcations.  In  this  sane  year  hi; 
brother-in-law,  Aohille  de  Harlay.  resigned  his  oflBce  of 
first  president  of  the  parlement  de  Paris,  in  the  hope  ih  r 
De  Tnou  would  be  nominated  his  successor;  but  the  ylsut 
was  given  to  another.  These  disappointments  and  disgiisu 
together  with  the  loss  of  a  secona  wife,  are  supposed  to 
have  shortened  the  life  of  De  Thou,  who  died  ttTahs  oe 
tbe  Tib  «r  Uvf,  1617.  in  hia  sixty-fourth  year.  By  bis 
seeend  wift,  wnoae  flunily  name  was  de  Bourdaillea,  m  left 
three  sons  and  three  dautjhters.  one  of  the  former  of  whom. 
Francois  Auguste  de  Thou,  the  inheritor  ol'  his  father* 
virtues  and  of  a  considerable  share  of  his  taleniN  fell  i 
sacrifice  to  the  inexorable  revenge  of  Cardinal  Richelisu. 
one  ot  whose  last  acts  was  his  putting  this  nnfiartuoats 
young  man  to  death  for  his  alleged  paiticipatian  in  what 
was  allied  tiie  eonspiracy  of  Cinqman he  waa  executed 
at  Lyon,  in  hia  thirty-fifln  year,  on  the  12th  of  8epteml)er, 
1642,  not  three  month*  before  Richelieu's  own  death. 

The  president  De  Thou  is  the  autluir  oi  a  number  ct 
Latin  poems,  one  of  the  principal  01  \shich.  entitled 
'  De  Re  Accipitraria '  (on  Hawkmg\  was  published  in 
1584 ;  but  his  fame  rests  upon  his  *  Historm  aui  Tem- 
poris,'  or  *  History  of  his  own  Time,*  written  also  io 
Latin,  in  138  books,  of  which  the  fliat  80  appeared  ia 
his  lifetime,  the  remainder  not  till  1820.  The  space  over 
which  it  extends  is  from  the  year  1544  to  1G07.  compre- 
hending the  closing  years  of  the  reiirn  of  Francis  I.,  tht 
eiUlre  rcitrns  of  Heiuv  II.,  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX.,  : 
Henr>'  111.,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  of  Henry  iV. 
For  a!bout  one-half  of  this  oedod  of  sixty-three  years  it 
baa  tbe  value  belonginK  to  fm  Mnttive  of  one  wlio  wes 
tdmaelf  a  principal  aetor  in  many  of  the  aflUn  which  be 
relates,  and  who  with  regard  to  many  others  was  so  placed 
a.s  to  have  an  opportumty  of  seeing  much  that  was  c-on- 
ctaled  from  the  common  eye;  but  in  truth,  from  iht- 
authors  family  connections,  and  liis  extended  acquaiotance 
among  the  eminent  and  remarkable  persons  of  his  time, 
this  is  an  advantage  which  belongs  in  some  degree  to  the 
earlier  as  well  aa  to  the  later  part  of  the  work.  It  is  aim 
admitted  to  have  throughout  the  merit  of  a  rare  impar> 
tiality :  with  no  deficiency  of  patriotic  feeling,  and  perfect 
steadinc-vs  to  his  own  political  principles.  Dc  Ttit  u  u 
always  ready  frankly  to  rccoirnise  the  nigti  qualiliei-.  of 
whatever  kind,  that  may  h^vc  be  onged  either  to  tht 
citizen  of  a  rival  state  or  a  nnrty  opponent.  As  for  religi- 
ous prejudice,  he  shsi^sso  little  of  that,  as  to  haveexpoMd 
binwelf  t&  the  imputation  of  baviog  no  religion,  or  nt  least 
of  not  bdag  really  a  beliem  in  the  fmn  ef  CbriglinnHy. 
the  Romsn  Catholic,  which  he  professed.  But  for  either 
of  these  charges  there  seems  to  be  no  ground.  The  rep-a- 
tafion  of  Ins  'History'  however  stands  not  so  rr.uch  upwn 
the  tacts  contained  in  it  that  are  not  elsewhere  to  b« 
found,  as  upon  the  skill  displ^ed  in  its  composition — not 
so  much  upon  the  material  as  upon  the  workmanship; 
and  it  is  very  evident  that  witii  all  the  pains  he  took  la 
the  collecting  of  infonnation,  this  was  the  praise  of  which 
he  was  the  most  ambitious,  as  indeed  may  perhaps  t>e 
said  to  have  been  tlie  case  with  the  mo4t  famous  histodams 
of  every  age  and  country,  fnini  Herodotus  and  Thuotiidrs 
among  the  Greeks,  and  I. ivy  and  'l'«<it  us  among  the  (jitir^ 
to  Hume  and  Ghbbon  among  ourselves.  But  De  Tbou's 
manner  of  wiitng^  though  ^wing  and  eleqoenk,  is  net 
veiy  pietunaqne ;  and  w  coutae  he  also  loses  aoenetldng 
in  raoneas  ana  natmnl  graoe,  ease,  and  ex}>re«ivencaB.  fee 
writing  in  a  dead  language.  De  Thou's  Latin  stvle.  witn 
all  ii9  ami,  is  not  admitted  to  be  faultless,  thou|^  be  baa 
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Uken  ffreat  piuns  to  give  it  u  uniforailv  claancal  ta  alt  U 

eiaibfit  notualjr  by  metamorphosinjg  all  hisinodcrti  names, 
th  of  plaees  and  pen»on8,  so  as  to  give  them  antique  forma, 

often  to  the  no  small  perplexity  and  hindrance  of  the 
reader,  bvit,  what  Mmetimes  produces  still  more  obscurity 
or  ambiguity,  by  generally  endcavounnp  to  describe 
modem  proceedings  and  transactions  in  the  established 
legal,  political,  and  mihtan' phnuteology  of  the  old  Ro- 
nuuM.  The  best  edition  of  lie  Tboix'i  'HiBtot/  is  that 
publiihed  M  Loodott  In  178IL  in  MfVen  ▼oltunea,  folio, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Samuel  Buckley,  Est^.,  and 
at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Mead.  The  last  volume  of  this  edi- 
tion contains  De  Thou's  autobiographical  memoir  (first 
published  in  1620,  and  also  written  in  Latin}tin  tit  books, 
together  with  a  mass  of  additional  Utttflriab  Ulnitillivt  Of 
the  history  of  his  life  and  works. 

THOUARS.    [Sevres,  DKirx  ] 

THOUARS.  LOUIS  MARIE  AUBERT  DU  PETIT, 
ftn  eminent  French  botanist,  was  bom  at  the  chflteau  de 
Boumois,  in  Ar\jou,  1736.  His  Himily  \va.<(  wealthy  and 
noble,  and  being  destined  for  the  army,  he  wivs  early  sent 
to  the  school  of  La  Fl^che.  He  was  made  a  li(  utenant  of 
infantry  at  the  age  of  16.  This  was  in  a  time  of  peace, 
and  he  Occupied  hia  leiiure  in  studying  thft  loknM  m 
botuqr  $ad  lla  Utenlucc.  Ai  tlM  ttiM  «^  tlM  kil  «r 
1a  Peratuw  tea  Ida  eompanfottt,  AilaUdc  du  Petit  tliouan 
proposed  to  his  brother  Aubert  that  they  should  go  in 
search  of  him.  To  this  he  willinjrly  consented,  hopini^  to 
add  to  his  stock  of  plants  and  his  fanii'  liv  tho  voyafjc. 
The  two  brothers  sola  their  patrimony,  raised  a  subscrip- 
tioil»  and  having  secured  the  patrOiu^  Of  Louis  XVI., 
were  ready  to  start  on  their  voyage,  w&n  a  oiuiow  acoi- 
dent  separated  them.  The  amp  that  was  to  hate  taken 
them  lay  at  Brest,  and  Auhert,  with  his  vasculum  (the  tin 
box  which  botanists  carry  to  put  their  plants  in)  at  his 
back,  intended  to  botanise  on  nih  way  from  the  capita]  to 
the  port.  He  was  however  found  by  some  gens  cfarmes 
in  tne  woods,  and  being  suspected  as  an  enemy  of  his 
country  in  those  daya  of  disorder,  he  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison  at  Qvumper.  He  «ai  however  soon 
released,  but  too  late,  as  hia  orothe^  bad  sailed.  He  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  Isle  of  Prance,  but  his  brother  had  again 
departed;  and  being  here  without  money  and  without 
frienck,  his  only  resource  was  his  botanical  knowledge, 
nnd  he  accordingly  applied  for  employment  to  some  of 
the  rich  planters  of  that  island.  He  quickly  obtained  an 
engagement,  and  reauinod  in  the  island  nearly  ten  years. 
On  this  spot  he  waa  very  ftvourably  placed  iSor  making 
those  obsMratlons  for  wtueh  hia  prenoos  sludiea  had  so 
well  prepared  him  ;  and  during  his  stay  here  he  collected 
most  of  the  materials  for  the  numerous  works  which  he 
published  on  his  return.  Whilst  a  resident  in  the  Isle  of 
France  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madagascar,  and  collected 

Slants  from  that  island.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1802. 
laov  of  the  results  of  his  reseaichea  in  the  Isle  of  France 
and  Madaguear  were  eommnnicated  to  the  Institute  and 
other  scientific  bodies  in  Paris.  His  first  work  on  the 
botany  of  the  islands  which  he  had  visited,  waa  publishiKl 
at  Prtxis  in  1804.  with  the  title  '  Plantes  des  lies  de 
I'xVfrique  Au.strale  forraant  des  Genres  nouveaux,'  &c.,  4to. 
He  also  published  on  the  same  subject  the  '  NQstoire  des 
V<g6tauz  des  Ues  de  France,  de  Boiubon,  et  de  Madagas- 
car,* 1604, 4to.  In  the  same  year  Bory  St.  Vincent  gave 
an  account  of  tbe  vegetation  of  the  African  islands,  in  his 

*  Voyage  dana  les  quatre  principalea  lies  des  Mers 
d'Afrique,'  Paris,  4to..  although  he  did  not  go  out  till 
I>u  Petit  Thouars  had  returned.  In  1806  Du  Petit 
Tliouans  was  appointeti  director  of  the  royal  nursory- 
grouud  at  Pans,  which  office  he  held  till  the  closing  of 
fnia  institution  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which  took 
phKse  in  May,  1831*  In  1806  be  publiihed  another  work 
on  tfie  plants  of  Aftiea,  with  the  tiBe  *  l&toire  des  V«g«- 
taux  recueillies  dans  les  lies  Australes  d'Afrique,'  Paris,  4to. 
In  1810  his  '  Genera  nova  Madagascariensia '  appeared, 
n  which  the  Madagascar  plants  were  arranged  act:ording 
to  the  system  of  .lussieu.  His  latest  work  on  systematic 
botany  wis  one  on  the  Orchidacew  of  the  African  islands, 

*  Uistoire  des  Plantes  Orchidies  reciieillies  dans  les  troia 
Ilet  Australes  d'Afrioue,'  1822^Bttis» 8vo.  Bs publications 
on  vegetaM*  physiolQgar  m  equally  numerous.  Most  of 
these  had  flwirfoundaaon  In  obaerr^ons  and  experimenta 
which  he  made  whilst  In  the  Isle  of  France.  In  1805  he 
published  his '  Easai  sur  I'Org&nisation  des  Plantes,'  Paris, 


8vo. ;  in  1809,  another  essay  On  the  veeetation  of  plants 
1811,  *  MMaona  de  Botanioue  et  de  Voyages  *  Paris.  8vo. ; 
in  1819,  a  Mim  of  botanical  miscellany,  passing  in  review 
his  own  labours,  under  the  title  '  Revue  gtTi^rale  des  Malfc- 
riaux  de  Botanique  et  autres,  fniit  de  trenfe-dnq  ann^s 
d'obscrvatinns,'  Paris  8vo. 

As  a  systematic  botanist  the  views  of  Da  Petit  Thouars 
were  uncertain  and  speculative,  and  the  delay  in  the  pub- 
Ucation  of  bis  mwka  on  African  botany  deprived  him  Of 
tht  nertt  of  tetrodndng  to  the  worid  many  new  Bpedee. 
In  his  physiological  works  his  views  are  ingenious,  but  m 
most  cases  wanting  in  sufficient  data  to  establish  them. 
His  views  on  tho  formation  of  buds,  the  motion  of  the  sap, 
and  the  origin  of  wood,  are  those  which  have  excited  most 
attention.  But  each  of  these-  is  perhaps  more  indebted 
to  the  speeiouttoisof  its  reasoning  than  to  the  conectness 
of  the  fhets,  fat  the  iotpoitanee  that  botanists  have 
attached  to  it  fiat  it  the  same  time  his  great  activity  of 
mind,  his  exteniire  erudition  and  original  observation, 
have  had  a  great  influence  on  the  progress  of  botany  in 
the  present  centurj".  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  '  Mio- 
graphie  Univcrsellc,'  and  wtv-.c  the  lives  Of  many  of  the 
botanists  in  that  Work.  Thegenua  Of  plants  Thouarta  waa 
named  after  him,  aikl  Soiy  K  ViaMut  nattid  ^ffforlAi  In 
honour  of  him. 

(Biog.  Univ.,  Supp. :  fiischoff,  Itkftfu^  AfBolanik.) 

THOURFT,  Ml6HEL-AUGUSnN.  an  eminent  French 
physician,  wat  bom  in  1748,  at  Pont-l'Ev^que,  in  the  an- 
tienf  province  of  Normandy  and  the  modern  department  of 
Calvados,  where  his  (kther  was  royal  notary  {notairt 
royal ).  His  education  was  eommenced  at  his  native  town, 
and  finished  at  the  univenlQr  Of  Caen.  Ha  afterwards 
went  to  Paris,  and  fai  1774  wu  idnnHad  Mtnhously  by 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  that  dtyto  thede^ee  of  M.D., 
an  honour  which  waS  gained  by  public  competition  (Mn- 
cnurs).  A  few  years  later,  uju  u  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  Tnouret  became  one  of  its 
earlieit  members,  and  enriched  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society 
by  sereial  valuable  essays.  The  most  important  publio 
work  in  which  he  took  a  part  was  the  exhumation  of  the 
bodies  in  the  eemeteiy  of  the  Holy  Innooenta,  of  which  he 
drew  up  a  most  interesting  report,  this  eemetery,  tOge 
ther  with  a  church  of  the  same  name,  stood  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  March^  des  Innocens,  and  had  be- 
come in  process  of  time  so  unhealthy  from  being  the  prin- 
cipal burial-ground  in  Paris,  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
swy  to  destroy  it.  This  ereat  work  had  htm  seveml  timea 
attempted,  but  as  often  abandoned  on  account  of  the  dan* 
gers  and  difficulties  of  the  nndeitaking ;  at  last  however, 
in  178.5,  a  committee  was  named  for  directing  the  works, 
which  were  earned  on  without  any  intermission  by  night 
and  by  day  for  more  than  six  months,  and  which  were  at 
length  comolotcly  successful.  Thouret  afterwards  filled 
several  public  situations  with  equal  zeal  uid  integrity; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  labowra  of  his  numerous  employ- 
meats  waa  carried  olF,  after  a  few  dap*  illness,  1^  a  cerebnl 
affection,  at  Meudon,  near  Paria,  June  19,  1810.  Great 
honours  were  paid  him  after  hii  death  by  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  at  Paris,  of  which  body  he  was  dean.  His  works 
consist  almost  entirely  of  essays  published  in  the  'Histoire 
et  M^moires  de  la  Socitt6  Royale,'  of  which  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  are  the  *  Rapports  but  les  Exhumations  du 
Cimeti^  des  SS.  Innooeaa,*nMaUoned  above.  These  were 
afterwards  published  in  ft  aapanta  fium  at  Ihnt  1780^ 
I2rao.   (Btographie  Jfiditoals.) 

THOUROUT  is  a  town  in  the  province  of  West  Flan- 
ders, in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  in  the  district  of  Bruges, 
on  the  high  road  from  that  city  to  Menin  and  Couitny. 
It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  population  of  8000  inhabit* 
anta,  who  have  a  considerable  trade  in  linen^  flax,  and  lin- 
seed. Thar  aisomanuCsctuw  bats,  starch,  and  wooden  ahoea, 
fFLawDBH,  Wttr.)  (Stdn,  iMtkomt  wdmls,  Mtgtmtbm 
Erdkunck,  vol.  xvil.) 

THRACE  (ep^'wf,  Thracia)  was  in  earher  times 
the  name  of  the  country  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Danube,  on  the  south  by  the  ftopontis  and  the  Agean 
Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  river  Strymon  and  the  chain  of  mountaina.  which 
form  the  continuation  of  Mount  Rhodope.  Ihb  coun- 
try ia  divided  into  two  porta  by  Mount  Hsmus  (now  the 
Balkan),  whidi  runs  from  west  to  east,  separating  the 
plain  of  the  lower  Danube  from  Ihe  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  /Egean  Sea.   This  mountain  probably  derived  its  name 
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from  it*  oold  uid  snowy  top,  stnee  Hmoiiii  mmm  to 

tain  the  same  root  aa  tlie  Sansrrit  Ai'ma,  'snow,'  whence 
albo  comes  the  namp  of  the  nini;ilR\a  Mountains.  Two 
extensive  ranges  branch  off  from  the  southern  side  of 
Mount  Hsemus :  one  at  about  &  huudied  tniles  from  the 
Euxine,  wMch  runs  in  a  south-eastern  direction  towards 
OoaaUntiBOiiUi  the  other,  which  is  ftr  larger,  branches 
ofP  mar  the  Mnntes  of  the  Hebnia*  «lld  likewise  runs  to 
tlie  south-east.  The  latter  bore  the  oaiiiBOf  Rhodope, 
and  is  now  called  the  Despoto  Mountain*.  Between  theee 
two  ranges  there  are  many  plains,  wliich  arc  drained  by 
the  Uebrus  (the  Manila;,  tlic  principal  river  ol"  Thrace, 
and  itt  tributaries.  For  a  further  account  of  the  physical 
geography  the  reader  it  referred  to  tiie  sirticles  Uaxkan 
MoDivTAJNs  and  MaiuiX4. 

In  ancient  times  there  was  a  gxeat  quantttv  of  com  and 
wine  ^wn  in  tiie  valley  of  the  Helmif.  Ui  the  •Oiad* 
the  ships  of  the  Achffians  are  i!<'.scnbed  as  bringing  wine 
everj'  day  to  Agamemnon  from  Thrace  :  ix.  72) ;  and  the 
Maronea'n  wine,  which  retained  its  reputation  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  {Hitt.  NaL^  adv.  6),  ia  spoken  of  iu  the  '  Odyssey '  (ix. 
187).  In  the  moiUltaillouB  parts  of  the  country  tbere  were 
abo  nines  of  precioos  metsls.  (Justin,  viii.  3.) 

"ttie  Thiadana  were  divided  into  manv  separate  and  in- 
dppendent  tribes;  but  the  name  of  Tnracians  seems  to 
have  been  applied  to  them  collectively  in  very  early 
times.  Thrace,  according  to  Stephanus  13yzantitius  *.  v. 
Of>?'«<l)t  was  previously  called  Perce  (n»o»rr)l.  It  signifies 
any  country  in  the  north,  according  to  Ukert  (  Grognij  /hi; 
von  Griecken  und  Romer,  I.,  i.,  p.  282),  who  quotes  the 
remark  of  Andron  of  Halicamassus  (SchoU  ad  Lycopftr., 
894,  1283),  that  Oceanus  had  four  daughters,  Asia,  I^bya, 
Europa,  and  Thraoe,  Ikom'whon  the  four  nartti  of  the 
world  were  named;  and  thence  he  concludes  that  Asia  sig- 
nified the  east,  Libya  the  south,  Europa  the  west,  uud 
Thrace  the  north,  Tnis  conclusion  however  hardly  amounts 
to  a  small  probability.  Josephus  and  manvBiblical  scholars 
nppoaa  tnat  the  name  b  anived  flmn  Tins  CDTTt).  the 

son  of  Japhet  (Cfmetit,  z.  2),  but  this  opinion  rests  on 
little  more  than  an  appvent  nmilarity  of  aoond. 

The  Thracian  nation,  according  to  Herodotns  (v.  3),  was, 
next  to  the  Indians,  the  most  numerous  of  all,  and  if  united 
under  one  head  would  have  been  invincible.  He  ol>serves 
that  the  usages  of  the  dift'eriMit  tribes  were  similar,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Gette  [Getj^I,  the  TrauNi,  and  those 
who  dwut  abore  the  Crestonsei.  The  account  nhich  he 
jdvea  of  the  most  striking  national  peculiarities  of  the 
Thraetans,  represents  them  as  a  barbarous  and  savage 
people,  w  hich  is  supported  by  other  anticnt  writers,  though 
the  di*,trict«  on  the  southern  coast  seem  to  have  attxiined  to 
some  degree  of  civilization,  owing  to  the  nniuerous  Greek 
cities  which  were  founded  there  at  \arioii.s  times.  The 
Thracians,  sap  Herodotus  (v.  6),  sell  their  children  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  <)ountry  as  slaves ;  they  do  not  guard 
their  young  woman,  but  permit  them  to  have  intercourse 
with  whi^Bver  mon  they  please ;  they  purchase  their 
wives  with  great  sons;  triey  puncture  or  tattoo  their 
bodies,  which  fhi  y  rejraitl  as  a  sign  of  noble  birth ;  agri- 
culture they  despise,  and  consider  it  most  honourable  to 
live  by  war  and  robbery.  Deep  drinkins;  jirevailcd  among 
them  extensively,  and  the  quarrels  over  their  cups  be- 
came almost  proverbial,  (mr.,  Cbm.,  i.  19  and  27.)  In 
earlier  times,  however,  there  most  hav«  beon  a  graater 
degree  of  dvitiation  amon|^  some  of  their  tribes  at  least, 
than  prevailed  at  a  later  period.  Thr  earliest  Oreek  poets, 
Orpheus,  Linus,  Mussus,  and  otlu  i-s.  are  all  represented 
as  coming  from  Thrace;  and  Kumolpus  too,  who  founded, 
accordini^  to  tradition,  the  Elcusiiiian  mysteries  at  Attica, 
is  also  said  (o  have  been  a  Thracian.  At  an  early  period 
likpwi,«e  the  Thracians  spread  extensively  over  southern 
Greece.  Thucydides  (ii.  29)  sap  that  they  once  dwelt  in 
Phocis:  Stiabo  (ix*  401, 410)  speaks  of  their  settlement  in 
Boeotia ;  and  flidr  invasion  of  Attica  under  Eumoipus,  who 
fought  against  Erechtheus,  is  mentioned  b  V  niimy  wntcia. 
(Stmbo.  vii.  .321 ;  Th  cvd.,  ii.  15  ;  Pausan.',  i.  38.) 

Tlie  Thracians  ar?  said  to  have  been  subdued  by  Scsos- 
tris  Herod.,  li.  HKV .  and  subsequently  by  the  Mj'siaiis 
and  Te-.icrians,  who  crossed  over  into  Europe  before  the 
Trtuan  war,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Ionian  Sea  and 
flMFSneua.  (Herod.,  vii.  20.)  But  the  lint  real  historiea] 
event  respecting  them  is  their  con  qt:  est  by  Megahazus, 
the  general  of  i}ahoi«  who  coni^uercd  all  l^ie  separate 
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tribes,  wlfli  flu  exeeption  of  the  SstrsB,  who  were  the  ody  ' 
Thracian  people  that  had  retained  their  independence 
down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus.   (Herod.,  v.  2 ;  vii.  111.) 

After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  tho  Thra- 
cians appt^ar  to  have  recovered  their  indepeudunce  ;  and 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  we  find  a  powerful 
native  cmpirr-  in  Thrace,  which  was  under  the  dominion 
of  Sitakes,  who  la  called  by  Hiucydides  (ii.  29)  king  ci 
&e  ThiBciaas.  This  empire  was  founded  by  the  father  <tf 
ffitalees,  Teres,  flie  king  of  tiie  Odryss,  one  of  the  mart 
powerful  of  the  Thracian  tribes.   It  extended  along  th* 
coast  from  Abdcra  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Danube,  a  distance 
of  four  days"  and  tour  nights'  sail  with  a  favourable  wind, 
and  was  by  land  a  journey  of  eleven  days  by  the  shorte-: 
road  for  an  active  man :  it  extended  inland  from  By- 
santium  to  the  Laeaei  and  the  Stnrmon,  a  journey  of  tlnr- 
teen  days.  The  tribute  paid  to  Beuthes.  the  succeaaorof 
Sitalces,  was  400  talents,  besides  a  great  number  of  presciris 
to  himself  and  the  Odrysian  nobles.   Thucydides  Mip  that 
of  all  the  kingdoms  between  the  Ionian  Gulf  and  trie 
Euxine,  tliis  was  Uie  greatest  in  rev  enue  and  opulencr. 
but  that  it  was  inferior  to  the  Scythians  in  military  .strength 
and  numbers.   In  tlie  tliird  year  of  the  Peloponne«*n 
war,  B.C.  429,  Sitalces,  who  had  formed  an  allianc  i-  with 
Athens,  invaded  the  territories  of  Perdiccaa,kia^  of  Mace- 
donia, with  an  army  of  150,000  men ;  bnt  being  dtnp- 
jioiiited  of  the  co-operation  of  an  Athenian  fleet,  he  ws» 
persuaded  by  Ins  nejihew  Seuthes  to  accept  the  ovi-riurts 
of  Perdli  ca-s,  and  return  home  with  his  army,  after  rcmaifi- 
ing  in  Macedonia  thirtv  dav's.  In  the  year  m.c.  424,  Sitalces 
fefi  in  battle  against  tne  Triballi,  the  most  powerful  Thr«- 
caao  people  between  Mount  Htsmus  and  the  Danube,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Seuthes.   The  power  of  the 
Odrysian  empire  however  did  not  last  long.    In  little 
more  than  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Sitalces  it  had 
lost  its  Ibrmer  greatness  ;   and  when  Xenophon  cn^std 
over  into  Thnice,  in  h  c.  400,  he  found  Medorus,  the  rvicn- 
ing  king  of  the  Oiiiy^ians,  unable  to  command  the 
obedience  of  his  Thracian  subjects.    (Compare  Anab.,  vii. 
2,  s.  32,  &c.)   In  the  reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander* Cotys  was  the  most  powerful  of  theThmcian  chiels, 
and  is  usually  called  king  of  Thrace ;  bnt  he  was  deprived 
by  Philij)  of  iilmost  all  his  dominions  between  the  StrjTnon 
and  the  Nestus,  and  became  little  else  than  a  vassal  of 
the  Macedoniim  kingdom.   He  was  a  sjivage  and  vindic- 
tive barbarian,  and  was  as!<as»inated  in  ».c.  358.    His  sod 
Cersoblcptes  succeeded  to  the  throne  ;  but  he  was  events- 
ally  stzipped  of  .all  his  territories  by  Philip,  who  reduoed, 
in  B.C.  343.  the  whole  of  Southern  Thrace  at  least,  and 
compelled  it  to  pay  tribute.    (Diodorus,  xvi.  71.)    On  lh«> 
(U  atli  of  Philip  then' was  a  general  movement  among  the 
Thracian.-"  to  throw  oil'  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  at  the 
head  of  which  the  Triballi  placed  themselves.    Hut  Alex- 
ander, by  his  activity,  suppressed  this  risii-^; :   lie  crossed 
the  Haemus,  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Tnballi,  and. 
after  defeating  them,  advanced  aa  Ikr  as  the  Danube,  whick 
he  crossed,  and  offered  up  a  sacrifice  on  its  right  bank. 
(Arrian,  Amib.,  i.  2,  3 ;  Strabo,  vii.  301.)   On  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Tlirace  fell  to  tne  >haie  (»r  Lysimachus,  who 
erected  it  into  an  indi  peiulenf  monarclix' ;  but  it  siibs^e- 
miently  came  under  the  dominion  ofthe  .Nlacedonian  kings. 
They  seem  however  to  Jiave  left  the  couatrj"  under  the 
government  of  its  native  rulers,  and  were  probabK'  con* 
tented  with  what  the  Greeks  called  a  hegemonr.   In  the 
Roman  irar  against  Peneus.  Cotyi,  king  of  the  Thntdans. 
is  mentioned  ns  an  ally  of  Perseus ;  though  the  Thraci.m*. 
just  betore  the  war  broke  out,  had  sought  the  alliance  of 
the  Romans,    i  Livy,  xlii.  21),  .")1  ;  compare  xlii.  19.)  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  howevei,  Cotys  was  allowed  to 
continue  in  possession  of  his  kingdom,  notwithstandinc 
the  assistance  he  had  rendered  to  Perseus.   (Livj-,  xlv.  42. 

At  what  time  Ihmce  was  reduced  tO  the  form  of*  Ro- 
man province  is  uncertain,  but  it  leemsnotto  have  con- 
stitutM  a  distinct  province  till  a  late  period.  Under 
Augustus,  the  jiart  of  Tlirace  north  of  fhi- Hspinus  was  ron- 
qneredbythe  Komuns,  aijd  wa*  aflcf-naids  erected  into  a 
separate  prtivmce  under  the  name  of  Mo'sia.  [McrjtiA.": 
The  name  of  Thrace  was  then  confined  to  the  country  s<  u'^i 
of  the  Hxmus,  and  between  the  Euxine,  the  Piononti^. i 
the  iEgean  Sea.  Its  boundary  on  the  west  ditfercd  at 
various  times :  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  (IH.  1 1)  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  Nestu.s;  but  as  the  Strrmon  was  antienllr 
the  boundaiy  between  Macedonia  and  Thtaoe,  it  will  be 
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convenient,  in  the  following  description  of  the  principal  i 
places  in  TTiracc,  to  consider  the  district  between  the  Stry- 
mon  and  the  Nestus  as  beloneinp  to  the  latter  country. 

Beginning  then  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon,  the 
first  town  we  come  to  is  AmphipoUa,  which  was  founded 
by  the  Athcniana,  and  yna  one  itf  the  moA  impottaiit 
towns  in  Thrace.  [Amfbipolis.1  It  iras  titiiated  in  the 
toimtrj'  of  the  Edones,  who  dwelt  between  the  Strvmon 
ami  the  Nestvis.  but  origrinally  inhabited  the  Macedonian 
district  of  My?donia.  'Thiu  vd.,  ii.  S19. :  The  next  town, 
of  importance  east  of  AmpKipolis  was  Philippi,  which 
was  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedonia :  it  was  previously 
called  CrenMeii,  but  waa  then  only  a  amall  place  in- 
habited by  the  "nuttiaiw,  who  aettlea  there  Dor  the  pur- 

Kse  of  working  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  its  neigh- 
urhood.  West  of  Philippi  the  country  was  an  extensive 
plain  stretchint^  towanls  Amnliipolis.  which  has  become 
memorable  on  aecoimt  of  fne  battle  fout^ht  there  by 
Antony  and  Octavius  i  An^i^tus)  ai:aitist  Brutus  and  Cas- 
siiis.  Under  the  Komans  l^hilippi  became  a  colony,  and 
was  the  chief  city  in  that  part  ol  tlie  country,  when  it  was 
viaited  by  the  Apoetle  Ptail.  (ulete,  xviu  12.)  It  atill 
retains  the  name  of  Filibi,  but  k  only  a  village. 

West  of  the  Nestu.s  the  first  town  of  importance  on  the 
coast  is  Abdem.  [Abder.i.]  Next  comes  Dicsea  or 
Dicieopolis,  which  wa.-*  i  ( r:  m  k  cily  on  the  shores  «1  the 
lake  Bistonis  (Herod.,  vii.  100) ;  and  then  Maroneia  and 
Ismanis,  which  were  both  in  the  country  of  the  Ciconea, 
where  UlvNea  landed  and  wan  defeated  by  the  inhabitants, 
after  heliad  taken  their  city.  (Ot^v..  xi.  99.  &c.)  The 
Maronean  wine  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  the  city 
was  in  consequence  i  li  cred  to  IHonysus,  as  may  be  seen 
from  its  coin.s.  It  wn?  originally  called  Orthagoria.  Its 
ruins  are  still  named  Mnroni.  Ismmnis  is  not  mentioned 
by  later  writers;  a.s  a  ciU',  but  only  a^s  a  monntmn  cele- 
brated lor  its  wine.  Following  the  coast  we  next  come  to 
Strymc,  a  colony  of  the  Thasians;  then  to  Mesembria, 
built  by  the  Sanothtacians  (Herod.,  vii.  10^ ;  and  next 
to  DofiacnSt  ritnated  in  a  large  plain,  in  whidi  Xerxea  nom- 
bered  his  army.  (Herod.,  v.  59.)  Crosjinir  the  Hcbnis  wc 
come  to  .^nos,  which,  according  to  V  ir^il  < .Kn.,  lii.  17, 
&c.  I,  wa-s  Counded  by  v^snetis,  but  it  is  incntit>ncd  under 
this  name  by  Homer,  as  the  place  from  which  Pirous  came 
to  the  Trojan  war  (//.,  iv.  520).  It  was  a  place  Of  con- 
rideiable  impoitance  in  Uter  times*  and  under  the  Romans 
was  n  firee  town.  (Pliny,  JViif.  Hi9l.y  ir.  18.)  It  is  atill 
called  Enus. 

ARer  pa-ssincf  round  the  head  oHhe  Gulf  of  Molas,  now 
the  Gulf  of  Saros,  we  come  to  the  lltracian  Chersonese 
•^Xffipovtfffof,  or  Xtp«6vr}oo^  »;  iv  <3(i«}»ry>,  now  (raliipoli. 
■  hich  xNas  very  early  colonized  by  Greek  settlent,  and 
ihouph  bnt  of  small  extent  is  of  con^^iderRble  importance 
ill  autient  liistory.  In  early  times  it  wua  inhabited  by  the 
Dolonci,  a  Thracian  tiihe,  who  being  hard  preaKd  in  war 
by  the  Apsinthii,  wet«  led  to  invite  Miltiadea,  the  aoa  of 
^  'ypsclus,  an  Athenian,  to  be  their  kinsr,  in  consequence  of 
:ui  unvAcr  given  them  by  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  This  was 
about  the  year  n.c.  niiO.  Miltiadcs  complied  with  their 
rcauest,  and  took  \\\.\\\  him  to  the  Chei'sonese  a  colony  of 
Ath  eniana.  On  his  death  he  was  stucceeded  by  his  nephew 
St«aagofas,  and  he  by  iua  brotiier  Miltiadea*  the  ion  of 
Ciroon,  who  fled  to  Athena  to  eacape  tibe  venK««a«e  of 
Darius,  on  account  of  the  advice  he  had  given  to  the 
Ionian  chiefs  in  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius.  (Herod., 
VI.  34,  &c.)  [MiLTiADRs.]  When  the  Pi-rsiatis  were 
driven  out  of  Greece,  the  Chersones*'  came  into  the  hand.s 
of  the  Atlieniai;s.  who  retained  it  till  the  oiul  of  the  Pelo- 
ponncsion  war.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Lacedaemonians,  at 
the  request  of  the  inhabitanlat  bmlt  a  strong  wall  acrow 
the  iathmua  to  protect  the  country  firom  the  ineuniona  of 
the  Thiadans.  (Xenoph.,  fi«tt»  m.  %  s.  8-10.)  It  sub- 
sequently came  nnderthe  power  of  Athens,  who  wrested  it 
from  ('cr>oblc])te*,  the  »on  ofC'otys,  when  he  was  deprived 
of  liis  other  dominions  by  Philip.  Afterwards  it  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Lysimachus,  who  founded  the  city 
of  Lyrinwdlia  on  the  isthmus,  which  he  made  his  capital. 
It  was  on  the  western  aide  of  the  igthnuis»  not  ihr  ftom  the 
antient  Cardia,  the  iiAabitenIs  of  wldch  he  removed  to  his 
new  dhr.  (Diodoroa,  xx.  29 ;  Pauaan,,  i.  Oi  s.  10.)  South 
of  Lyninaehia  were  Agora,  Ide,  Peeon,  and  Alopecon- 
nesus,  the  last  of  which  only  was  of  anv  importance.  It 
was  an  iEolian  colony,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
the  ClKnoM  in  ilio  tino  of  DcuMaltaMiw.   On  tb« 
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I  ea-stem  sirfe  of  the  (Chersonese,  upon  tlie  Tlelle^pont,  the 
inost  southerly  town  was  Cynossema,  near  which  the 
T-acedipmonian  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Athenians  under 
the  oommand  of  Thiasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  in  b.c.  411. 
(Thucyd.,  viii.  104,  Sec.)  Above  Cynocsema  wasMadytus, 
whioh  waa  alao  one  of  the  chief  towna.of  the  CherBoneae  in 
the  time  of  I>enioatbenea(Demoath.  pro  Cof.^  p.  2B6) ;  and 
north  of  Madvtus  was  Sestos.  [Sestos.]  North  of  Sestoa 
v.as  the  small  river  of  iEgospotamoi,  with  apparently  a 
t>  <  1  i,\  the  same  name  at  id  mouth,  near  which  the  Atlie- 
iiian  fleet  was  totally  defeated  by  Lysander,  in  b.c.  4U5i, 
who  was  enabled  in  eonseouence  to  obtain  poaseasion  of 
Athens  and  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponnenan  war.  Above 
ySgospotamm  won  dllipdlhi,  now  GalUpoK,  nrhldi  naa 
given  its  oaiiM  to  the  pwiinwla,  and  Facqra,  ofpoiHie  Ly- 
simachia. 

As  the  other  town.s  are  not  of  so  much  importance  aa 
the  precedintj,  a  brief  notice  oi  them  will  be  ^u^ic!ent.  On 
the  Piopontis  the  eliief  seaport  was  Perinthus,  afterwards 
called  Heraclea,  and  sometimes  also  Heraclea  Pennthus. 
(Zosimus,  i.  62 ;  Diodorus,  xti.  76.)  On  the  Bosporus  (not 
Boanhonia,  aa  it  ja  Irequentfar,  bt^  inoocrectiy,  \vritten  in 
modeni  uape  and  woriu),  wmch  connected  nw  Propontia 
and  the  Euxine,  the  antient  Greek  city  of  Byzantium  waa 
situated,  which  occupied  piirt  of  the  site  of  the  modeni 
Con.stantinople.  [Byzwtum.] 

On  the  European  coast  ot  the  Euxine  tiie  chief  towns 
were  Salmydeanis,  ApoUonia,  and  Mesembria.  The  two 
former  were  eoioniea  of  tfas  Miierianat  and  the  laat  of  the 
Megariana.    (Strabo»  y^>*  319.) 

In  the  interior  of  the  coimtry  the  towns  most  worthy  of 
mention  are  Trajanopolis,  on  the  Eprnatian  road  to  the  west 
of  the  Hebrus;  Plotinopohs,  st)  called  m  honour  of  Plo- 
tiiia,  the  wife  of  Trajan,  to  the  north  of  Trajanopolis; 
Iladrianopoli.s,  on  the  Hebrus,  originally  called  Oreslias, 
and  now  Adrianople  [Adrtahoplk]  ;  and,  lastly,  Fhilip- 
polis,  alao  on  the  Hebrus,  now  called  Filibi.  The  names  of 
theee  towna  aofficientiy  ahow  by  whom  they  were  I/boH  or 
enlarged. 

Tlie  Via  E^atia,  which  was  the  profit  road  of  eom- 
inuiiication  between  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Bytautjum,  and 
which  is  spoken  of  under  Macbikim.v  :p.  343),  entered 
Thrace  at  Amphi])o]is,  and  passed  by  the  town«  of  Phi- 
lippi, Neapolis.  Abdera,  Maximianopolia,  Tr^jiiiopoUa» 
Cypela,  Apri,  Heradesi  till  it  reached  Byiantium. 

Xenonhon,  in  hia '  Anabaaia '  (vi.  4X  spealca  of  Thxaee  in 
Asia,  which  he  describes  as  extending  iVom  the  junction 
of  the  Bosporus  and  the  Euxine  along  the  Asiatic  coast  as 
far  asHeracleia:  the  country  within  these  limits  was  in- 
habited by  Thracei  Bithyni.  llie  hr.ibour  of  Calp«  was 
about  the  middle  of  this  coast-line.  [Bithynia.] 

THKA'CIA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  testa- 
ceous mollusks  describttl  as  intcnnediate  between  Anatina 
Kodifya,  jad  as  having  aotto  resemblance  to  Corbuia, 
IHRAFSTON.  [No>TRAifiiT07Tsinits.3 
THRASA'ETOS.  Mr.  G.  R.  firay's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Eagles,  Harpyi  '.  Cuv.,  Falco  de$iructor,  Daud.  [Faloo- 
y\DX,  vol.  X.,'  p.  174 J 

IHRA'SEA  PAETUS.  Hia  pcwnomeii  la  uneertaiii; 
somewriten  call  him  Lndua,  and  othen  Ftabfina,  but  he 
is  generally  called  simply  Thrasea  Paetus  or  Thrasea.  He 
was  a  native  of  Patiu  ium,  Padua  fTacitus,  Annal.,  xvi.  21 : 
Dion  Caiis.,  Ixii.  '2X\\  and,  like  most  men  of  talent  at  the 
time,  he  went  to  Rotnc,  where  he  afterwaidi*  became  a 
senator  and  a  member  of  the  priestly  college  of  the  quin- 
decmivin.  The  first  time  that  Thrasea  came  prominently 
forward  in  the  aenate  was  in  a.d.  59,  when  a  senatna- 
consuitum  waa  paswd  by  which  the  city  of  Syiaeoie 
obtained  permjinon  to  employ  a  greater  nnnu»r  of 
gladiators  in  the  public  games  than  had  been  fixed  by  a 
law  pas.st  d  in  the  time  of  .T.  Cuesar.  (Tacitus,  Annul.,  xiii. 
49;  Dion  Ca.ss..  liv.  2  ;  Suetoii..  ("nr.?.,  10. :  .\lth(nii.-h  the 
matter  was  of  no  importance,  Thi-as«a  look  an  active  part 
in  the  deliberation,  merely  to  impress  upon  his  colleagues 
the  neceaiity  of  paying  attention  even  to  the*  smallest 
matters  belonging  to  the  adndiiiatration  of  the  senate. 
In  the  same  year  Nero  determined  to  carry  into  effect  his 
design  of  petting  rid  of  his  mother  Aerippina.  [Nkro  ; 
AonippiNA.]  ^^llen  the  crime  was  conmntted,  an^l  \\h('ii 
the  emperor  sent  a  letter  to  the  senate  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  exculpate  hitn.self.  the  degraded  senators 
congratuUted  him  upon  having  got  rid  of  so  dangerous 
ft  wooMii.  Hi*  oofy  ■«  who  on  tlwt  oeeaaian  wSA.  the 
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eounge  to  show  his  deteatalion  of  Um  flrim*  ins  Thraaea. 
'tUm  Cub.,  Ixi.  15 ;  Ttait.,  Antuit^  idv.  IS.) 

In  tlie  year  a.d.  G2,  when  the  praetor  Antistius  wa« 
chargeil  by  L'os.-iutianu8  Capito  with  hiffh  treason  for 
having  oGmposed  and  read  at  a  numerous  party  of  friends 
some  libellou!>  verses  upon  the  emperor,  ana  when  the 
emperor  showed  an  inclination  to  interfere  in  the  trial, 
Thrasea  boldly  claimed  for  the  aenate  the  right  to  try  the 
case  according  to  the  existing  lawa.  The  finnnen  of 
Thnuea  induced  moat  of  the  aemUols  to  ftlUow  hia  tMtnpla 
and  to  Tote  with  him.   Coasutianoa  wag  th«*riad  in  nia 


hope  of  geltine;  Antis^tius  sentenced  to  death,  and  the 
emperor,  thouch  highly  annoyed,  endeavoured  to  disptuise 
his  anf^er.  (Tacitus,  Annul.,  xiv.  48,  40.  i  A  short  time 
afterwards  Thrasea  again  attracted  general  attention  in 
^a«Mte  by  a  apMohtj^nat  the  aasumption  and  in- 
aolenee  of  wealthj  prndnaula.  It  had  ai  thai  timt  b«- 
oome  euatomary  with  the  provlnciala  to  reqUeattiie  Roftaan 
siMialf,  by  embftssieB,  to  offer  public  thanks  to  the  pro- 
(:o!l^vllh  rtho  returned  from  their  province,  and  who  nad 
cor.ilui'ted  the  administration  to  their  Mitistaction.  The 
ambition  to  eain  this  distinction  orten  deprived  the  pro- 
oooauk  of  weir  independence,  and  degraded  them  into 
flatterera  of  influential  provincials,  who  thua  obtained  an 
improper  power.  Thrasea  proposed  to  thl  iMiBte  a 
measure  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  although  it  met  with 
general  approbation,  he  did  not  succeed  in  making  the 
senate  pa.s.s  a  decree,  which  was  liowever  done  shortly 
after  on  the  proposal  of  Nero  himself.  ^^Taeilus,  Annul., 
XV.  20-22.)  Nero  already  hated  Thrasea,  and  envy  now 
began  to  increase  the  hatred.  When  therefore,  in  a.d.  63, 
Foppaea,  the  vrife  of  Nero,  waa  expecting  her  confine- 
moit  14  Atititim,  aad  all  the  aenaton  flOei«d  thither  to 
wait  for  the  event,  Thrasea  waa  fbrbidden  to  fto  there. 

The  Sfnk'  phiIoa.ophfT  bore  this  ins\ilt  with  liis  usual 
calmness.  Xlto  iitterwards  indeed  declared  to  Seneca 
that  he  was  n  conciled  to  Thrasea,  but  this  was  probably 
no  more  than  an  expression  of  his  fear.  The  inflexible 
character  of  Thraaea,  nia  reAisal  to  take  any  part  in  the  de- 
grading proceediogaof  the  aeiuite,  and  the  eataem  which  he 
enjoyed  among  hia  contempoUffiea,  increased  the  haired  of 
Nero,  who  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportonityto  get 
rid  of  him.  It  appears  that  from  the  year  a.d.  63  Thrasea 
never  attended  the  mectintrs  of  the  senate.  Three  years 
thus  passed  away,  w  hen  at  length,  in  a.d.  6U,  his  old  enemy 
Cossutianus  brought  forward  a  number  of  charges  against 
Thraaea.  the  substance  of  which  was,  tiiat  he  took  little  or 
no  pert  in  publio  ■fidn,  and  that  when  h*  did  so,  it  was 
only  to  oppose  the  meaaarea  of  the  govematBti  that  he 
was  a  secret  enemy  of  the  emperor,  and  fydHOIed  neither 
his  political  duties  as  a  senator  rrnr  his  relicrious  duties  as 
a  jiriest.  Thrasea  tii-st  requested  a  personal  interview 
with  the  emperor,  \^hich  was  refused.  He  then  wrote  to 
hiin,ai>king  for  astatement  of  the  charges  airainst  him,  and 
declaring  that  he  would  refute  them.  When  Nero  had 
read  thia  letter,  inatoad  of  which  he  had  expected  a  con- 
fession of  gnilt  and  an  humble  petition  for  pardon,  he 
convoked  the  senate,  to  decide  iipon  the  charges  against 
Thrasea  and  others.  Some  of  Thrasea's  friends  advised 
him  to  attend  the  meeting,  but  most  dissuaded  him  from 
it.  One  young  and  spirited  friend,  Rusticus  Arulenus, 
who  waa  tribune  of  the  people,  offered  to  put  his  veto 
npon  the  aenatus-consultom,  which  however  Thnuea 
pcerented.  The  philosophernow  withdraw  to  hia  coontiy- 
noose.  In  the  senate,  which  was  nnroanded  by  armed 
bands,  the  quaestor  of  the  emperor  read  his  oration,  where- 
upon Cossutianus  and  others  began  their  attacks  upon 
Tnrasea.  The  wishes  of  Nero,  and  the  presence  of  armed 
soldiers  ready  to  enforce  them,  left  the  senature  no  choice, 
and  it  was  decreed  that  Thrasea,  Soranus,  and  Scrvilia 
ahould  choose  thek  mode  of  death,  and  that  Helvidius,  the 
am-in-law  of  ThiMeii  and  PlaooittiMi  ahould  be  baniahod 
from  Itahr.  The  aeeuacit  were  udntfleeBtfjr  vewiidcd. 
Towards  tnc  evening  of  this  day  the  quaestor  of  the  consul 
was  sent  to  Thrasea,  who  had  assembled  around  him  a 
numerous  party  of  friends  and  philosophers;  but  before 
he  arrived,  a  friend,  Domitius  Cecil ianus,  came  to  inform 
him  of  decree  of  tho  aenate,  which  spread  consterna- 
tion among  all  who  were  present.  Thrasea's  wife  Ania. 
who  WM  a  relative  of  Peraius  the  poet  (Ftta  A.  Pertii 
Ftaeei^yym  on  the  point  of  makins  away  with  hcrselA  but 
her  husband  entreated  her  not  to  deprive  her  dauAter  of 
the  taut  mgfott  whieh  now  lomiined  to  her.  when  at 


length  the  qnaeator  aittved  and  officially  announced  the 
decree,  Thmaen  took  Helvidiua  and  his  friend  DemtliinB 
to  his  bed-roonif  tod  had  the  veins  of  both  hia  nrms 
opened ;  and  when  the  blood  gushed  forth,  he  called  out, 

'  Jove,  my  deliverer,  accept  this  libation.'  (^uibu^jimm^^ 
xvi.,  21-35;  Dion  Cass.,  Ixii.  26.) 

Thus  died  Thrasea,  according  to  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  antients  a  man  who  professed  the  genuine  and  atem 
virtues  of  the  olden  time  in  the  midst  of  a  degenerate  age. 
Tacitiia caUa turn Yirtue  itaelLand oven Neio  ia nporteA 
to  have  aaid,  •  I  vrould  that  Thraaea  liked  no  ns  mnak 
as  he  is  a  just  judge.'  (Plutarch,  R'  i  Pahtima  gmmdat 
Praecepta,  p.  810.  A.  ed.  Frankf. ;  comp.  Marfial,  i.9, 
Juvenal,  v.  Pliny,  Evitt.  viii.  22.)  The  principle* 
which  guided  him  through  life  he  had  imbibed  from  the 
Stoic  philosophy.  Cato  the  vounger  was  his  favourite 
cbameter  in  toe  hiatonr  of  the  Roman  mniblio ;  he  vrrotea 
life  of  OtlOi  which  Fltttareh  made  nee  of  in  hb  biography, 
and  thus  we  probably  still  poaseas  the  sutwtance  of  rt. 
(Plutarch,  Cato  Min.,  2S  and  37  :  eompare  Heeren,  Dt 
Fontibus  Plutarchi,  p.  168.  i  Rusticus  Anilenus  wrote  » 
work  on  Thrasea  and  Helvidius,  in  which  he  characteriMd 
them  as  men  of  the  purest  integrity — an  expression  which 
became  fhtal  to  the  author.  (Sueton.,  Domit.,  10 ;  Tacitus, 
Arric,  2,  end  45.) 

THiUSHIJNG.  The  sepontion  of  the  grain  fWHB  the 
ear  in  eom  has  ahrays  been  one  of  the  most  labortoas 
operations  on  a  ikrm.  When'  the  nuantity  grown  is  merely 
sufficient  to  supply  food  for  the  cultivators  of  the  boil,  thf 
simplest  methods  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently.  The 
com  taken  by  handfuls  may  be  beaten  on  a  piece  of  wo«d 
or  a  table,  and  by  repeatedlv  turning  the  straw  the  whole 
of  the  grain  may  be  leadilj  beaten  ont  This  mode  ef 
thrmhing  is  still  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  thn  fnoel  And 
ripest  grains  for  seed;  but  then  the  straw  is  afterwa.-d« 
lliraihed  over  again  with  the  ^atl,  which  is  the  iostm- 
iiient  most  generally  adopted  ior  thrashing  com.  It  » 
needless  to  describe  this  instrument,  which  is  so  generally 
known.  It  requires  some  practice  to  use  it  effectually 
and  to  avoid  uoidents  to  the  thrasher  himself  or  the  \if- 
standen.  The  flail  being  swui^  round  the  head,  tho  beat* 
ing  part  of  It  ii  made  to  fall  horuontally  on  the  atraw  ytrtoA 
is  spread  on  the  thnuhing-flioor ;  and,  by  inserting  tMa  nut 
occasionally  \inder  the  straw,  it  is  turned  over  and  a  Imh 
portion  is  broaght  up  to  be  beaten.  This  is  done  without 
losing  the  stroke  or  time  when  several  men  are  thra^nc 
together.  If  it  were  not  that  thrashing  is  mostly  done  in 
winter,  whtn  no  out-door  work  could  well  be  done,  few 
labonton  would  auhmit  to  ita  toil ;  and  it  ia  rcir  HMn^ 
to  ensm«  the  entire  aeparatioo  of  the  grain  wilhovt  great 
vigilance  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  master  or  over- 
seer. If  the  labour  is  paid  by  the  day,  mut  h  time  is  usualtr 
lost;  and  if  it  Imj  \iy  tie  ijii;inti1y  of  crain  lhrai.iu-il  or  by 
the  number  of  sheaves,  there  is  a  great  temptation  for  the 
men  to  hurry  over  the  work,  as  more  grain  is  ihruhtd  Oot 
atfirat  when  the  ears  are  full  than  afterwards. 

Where  fho  oom  ia  thradwd  ont  immcdiatelT  after  hnrvert, 
to  be  put  into  a  granary,  as  is  the  case  in  those  counthe* 
where  extensive  tracts  of  rich  land  are  sown  with  com  two 
or  three  times  without  mucn  tillage  or  manuring,  and  tj 
left  to  he  recniited  by  several  years'  rest  and  paature,  the 
most  common  practice  is  to  level  a  portion  of  a  field,  aad 
laying  the  com  in  the  straw  in  a  large  circle,  to  drive 
oxen  and  horses  over  it  till  it  is  all  trodden  oat.  This  b 
tho  method  aUttdod  to  in  Stgxfim,  nod  cmi  onlv  take 
place  where  the  elimeto  la  eereno  and  dry.  "nil  in- 
genuity had  produced  machines  to  supersede  the  flail,  tha 
was  the  only  instrument  in  use.  The  first  idea  of  • 
machine  for  thrashing  was  that  of  imitating  the  motion  cf 
the  flail,  but  so  much  depends  on  the  «re  of  the  thiaaber, 
that  no  mechmdMi  emwl  won  imUite  tto  motio*  of  his 

•tmi.   Thi*  — ■  «m—«pwiHy  gMW  m|h  — J  aa  tim,|^iB« 

efthtniMinir  of  the  graiw  nom  tlM  earn  bttwoea  the 

hands,  combmed  with  the  beaters  of  a  flax  dressinc- 
machine,  gradually  produced  the  i»«sent  improved  thrash- 
ing-machine. 

Without  a  figure  it  wotild  be  difficult  to  descrtl>e  the 
different  parts  and  motiooa  of  a  thrashing-machine,  thif 
are  however  now  so  eommon,  that  it  will  suffice  to  giva 
the  eeneral  psineiple  of  action,  and  to  mention  some  ef 
the  Meet  imjpiovMMmtoin  it.  ▲  motion  is  given  to 
n  hollow  cgdiaim  lomii  ft  horiMolal  aus ;  on  the  outer 
there  ara  proijeottng  tiba  pmaUd  to  the  axis  al 
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eqnal  disUlMCS  from  each  other ;  tliu  width.  o|f  flieae  is 
AtuntWO  io  six  inches.  Around  half  the  cylinder  is  a 
etW  fbt  inner  surface  of  which  is  Hncd  with  plates  of  c«st- 
iron  groored  in  the  dkection  of  the  axis.  Th^  ribs  or 
beaters  cotne  quite  doie  to  Aesc  erooves,  so  that  an  ear 
of  wheat  or  other  com  cannot  wen  pass  ht'tweon  them 
without  beine;  flattened.  The  sheaves  of  eorn,  having 
been  untied,  are  spread  on  a  slantini^  table,  and  in  some 
maM^hines  are  drawn  in  between  two  iron  rollen»,  of  which 
one  is  plain  and  the  other  fluted.  The  motion  of  these 
roUert  b  ilow,  while  that  of  the  ejlindtt  or  drum  is  veiv 
Tipld.  The  bemten  act  on  the  straw  as  it  eomss  throqgn 
t!\e  rollers,  and  beat  out  most  of  the  com;  but  what 
rciniuns  is.  carried  in  between  the  beaters  and  the  fluted 
case,  ami  when  it  ha-s  made  half  a  revolution  all  the  grain 
has  been  beaten  and  rubbed  out.  It  falls  on  a  sieve  which 
lets  the  ptdn  throufjh,  but  retains  the  straw,  which  is 
raked  off  by  hand  or  bv  circular  rak^  moyed  by  the 
machinery.  Some  of  the  oest  implemeptHBakms  in  £ng- 
laad  have  found  the  two  rollffS  lupeifllious,  ^nd  have 
sccordinf^ly  dispensed  with  them.  The  straw  is  at  once 
subjected  to  the  beaters,  and  the  machine  may  be  fed 
more  or  less  rapidly  accurdinR  to  circumstances.  It 
requires  a  little  more  attention  in  the  person  who  feeds 
the  machine,  but  more  work  is  done  and  some  power 
saved.  The  great  perfection  of  a  thrashing-machine  is  to 
tub  out  every  grain  ud  to  break  the  straw  as  littl«  as  pos- 
sible; the  larger  the  leile  of  n|e  machine  the  better  it 
does  this.  Hand-machines  have  been  made  on  the  same 
principle,  but  they  do  not  effect  any  saving  in  the  expense, 
[.  ijuiiiii^  many  men  to  produce  the  effect  of  one  norse. 
il.e  great  advantage  of  hand-machines  is  that  men  and 
women  can  be  employed  to  tlirash  who  could  not  use  the 
flail  skilfully.  Moveable  thrashing-machines  are  very 
generally  in  use  in  England  where  farms  are  small*  Thejr 
are  often  the  property  of  an  industrious  laboiuor  cr  qie- 
ehanic,  who  unaertakes  to  superintend  the  work,  the 
farmer  tinding  horses  and  men.  Thr.s  he  goes  from  farm 
to  farm  and  eanis  his  livelihood  from  a  small  capital  laid 
out  in  the  punha.se  of  a  marhine.  The  price  of  thrasliing 
in  this  way  is  about  half  of  what  is  usually  paid  for  thra^ih- 
ing  with  the  flail ;  it  is  more  rapidly  done,  there  is  less 
eluno*  of  pilferine,  and  few^r  mins  remidn  |n  the  straw 

On  very  lan^e  nums  it  has  oeen  (band  economical  to 
erect  a  steam-engine  to  work  the  thrashing-machine, 
chaff-cutter,  and  other  domestic  implements.  Where 
coals  are  cheap  there  is  a  great  saving.  A  steam  engine 
costs  little  to  keep  it  in  order.  When  not  working,  the 
intanet  on  the  original  price  is  the  only  loss,  whereas 
bowM  must  be  fed  whether  th^y  work  pr  poL  The  price 
«f  gtowtt-engines  is  so  much  leBoced  and  thdr  ewmmp- 
tion  ao  simplifled,  that  they  will  probably  soon  faim  W 
essential  part  of  the  implements  on  every  farm. 

Tliere  are  Rome  thrabhint^-iiiachines  on  a  new  principle 
which  are  said  to  work  well.  The  drum  is  fumi.sned  with 
rows  of  spikes,  and  similar  spikes  are  fixed  into  the  cover, 
which  work  in  the  intervals  between  the  flret.  The  corn 
in  the  straw  is  drawn  in  by  the  spikef  on  the  drum,  which 
revolves  ruidly.and  the  earabemg  beaten  in  all  directions 
by  the  flxsd  and  the  involving  spikes,  the  grain  falls  out  of 
the  ear  and  is  collei  tf  d  hr'r  w.  Such  a  machine  wn-s  ex- 
hibited at  the  Apntuitural  .Meeting  at  Cambridge  in  18-10, 
but  it  seemeil  to  break  the  straw  more,  and  to  be  more  apt 
to  clog,  than  the  machines  in  general  use.  These  wilj  Qo 
doubt  be  made  gradually  simpler  and  cheaper,  till  they 
•Dtirely  supersede  the  flail,  even  in  very  small  Anns. 

THRABYBU'LUS  (efMur«/3ovXocX  (M  son  of  Lycus,  was 
horn  l4  Steiria  in  Attica.  Ii}  the  year  n-c.  411  the  oligar- 
chat  party  at  Athens  gained  tfte  ascendency,  and  formed 
a  nrw  senate  of  400  members.  The  olitrarciis  in  the  fleet 
stHtiont'd  at  Samos  endeavoured  to  brinij  about  a  simil  ir 
ii'volutiou  tliere,  but  their  efforts  failed;  and  among  liie 
men  who  exerted  themselves  to  maintain  the  dcmocratical 
coBstttntifM,  Thrasybulus,  who  then  had  the  command  of  « 
trimiM*  vas  Awemost  ^  and  his  friend  Thra^yllus  com^ 
pmOad  the  oHgateliB  to  swear  to  keep  quiet,  and  not  to 
attempt  any  alteration  in  the  constitution.  The  generals 
who  were  known  to  belong  to  the  oligarchs  were  removed, 
and  Thrasyhulus  and  Thnwyllus  were  appointed  in  their 
jstead.  The  anny  under  their  command  assumed  the  rights 
and  power  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and  in  an  assembly  of 
tlie  4Map  Thrasyhulus  sot  a  decree  passed.  hjT  which  iJci- 


cratical  party,  and  who  was  living  in  exile  with 
phernes,  should  be  recalled.  Thrasybuhu  set  out  to  fetdi 
nim  to  the  camp.  (Thucydides,  viii.  81.)  In  410  u.c.  he 
gr^v  contributed  tp  the  victory  which  the  Athenians 
gainea  in  the  battle  of  Cyzicus.  In  b.c.  40B,  when  Alci* 
biades  returned  to  Athens  from  Byzantium,  ThnLsybulus 
was  sent  with  a  tieet  of  eighty  galleys  to  the  coast  of 
Thrate.  where  he  restored  the  Athenian  sovereienty  in 
most  of  the  revolted  tqwns ;  and  while  he  was  engaged 
here  he  was  elected  at  Athens  one  of  the  generals,  togsr 
ther  with  Alcit^fdas  apd  Qfiom.  la  s.c.  406  Thnwhiuus 
was  engaged  as  qoe  of  tbo  inlSsrior  oftceis  hi  the  Atncniaa 
fleet  during  the  battle  of  Arginusae-;  and  after  the  battle 
he  and  Theramenes  were  commissioned  by  the  generals  to 
save  the  men  on  the  wreck? :  hnf  a  »torm  prevented  their 
executing  this  order,  licspecting  the  fate  of  the  generals 
and  the  conduct  of  Theramenes  on  this  occasion,  see  Tur 
RAUSNKS.  Thrasybulus  is  not  charged  with  any  imprope 
act  during  the  proceedingpafHinft  the  generals,  and  lor  tw« 
years  after  his  name  doea  Hot  oeour  in  Um  htsUny  of  Attics. 

During  the  govemment  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens, 
he  was  sent  into  exile,  and  took  refuge  at  Thebes.  The 
calamities  under  whieli  his  country  wjis  suti'erintr  roused 
him  to  exertions.    Thi-  spirit  whu'h  prevailed  at  Thebes 
against  Spaila,  and  against  its  partisans  at  Athens,  em* 
boldened  him  to  unflertake  the  d^ivciance  of  his  country. 
With  a  band  of  about  a^veiitjr,  pr.  aeoording  to  others,  of 
only  thirty  fellow-exiles,  ho  took  possession  of  the  Ibrticas 
of  Phyle,  in  the  north  of  Attica.   The  Thirty,  sure  of  vic- 
tory over  so  insiErnificant  a  garrison,  sent  out  the  3000 
Athenians  whom  tliey  hail  li-ft  in  tiie  enjoynn-nt  of  a  kind 
of  I'raneliise,  and  the  knights,  the  only  pait  of  the  population 
of  Athen.s  \sho  were  alfowed  to  bear  arms.    On  their  ap- 
proach to  Phyle  some  of  the  younger  men,  eager  to  dis> 
ungni^  themselves,  made  an  assault  upon  the  place,  but 
were  repelled  wiUi  ei)nsiderable  loss.  The  oligarchs  then 
determmed  to  reduee  the  fortress  by  blockade ;  but  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  cnmpellcd  them  to  return  to  Athens.  During 
their  retreat  the  exiles  sallied  forth,  attacked  the  rear,  and 
cut  down  a  great  number  of  them.    The  Thirty  now  sent 
the  greater  part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  garrifion  of  Athens 
and  two  detachments  of  cavalry  to  encamp  at  the  distance  of 
about  fifteen  stadia  (nnflf  two  miles)  fiom  Phyle,  forthe 
pumose  of  keeping  the  exiles  in  check.  The  small  band 
of  Thrasybulus  had  in  the  meantime  increa.«ed  to  700,  as 
the  Athenian  exiles  floi  ked  to  him  from  all  parts.  With 
this  increased  force  he  one  inornir.;:  di  sci  nded  from  Phyle, 
surprised  the  enemy,  and  slew  up.vards  of  120  lioplitesand 
a  few  horsemen,  and  put  the  re.-st  to  flight.  Thrasybulu£ 
erectfd  a  tionhv,  toa}i  ^j^  the  aims  ani  militaiy  imple- 
ments whidi  iitliiiiiid  ia  tl|t  onoQiy's  camp,  and  totoniod 
to  Phyle. 

The  Thirty  now  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  success  of 

the  exiles,  and  thought  it  necessary  to  secure  n  place  of 
refuge  in  case  the  exiles  should  succeed  in  getting  pos- 
se.s^iion  of  Athens.  For  this  purpose  they,  or  rather  (Jritias. 
devised  a  most  atroeiqy^  plan.  By  fraud  and  force  he  con- 
trived to  secure  900  fififfns  9f  Bleusis  and  Bolanis  capa- 
ble of  bearing  wms;  §^4  ¥tor  they  wore  eoavqred  to 
Athens,  he  compelled  the  8000 and  the  knights  to  eondemn 
them  to  death.  All  were  accordingly  executed,  and 
Eleusis  was  deprived  of  that  part  of  its  population  to 
which  it  might  have  looked  lor  jirotection.  In  the 
meantime  tiie  number  of  exiles  al  Phyle  had  continued  to 
increase,  and  now  amounteii  to  one  thousand.  With  ttMIO 
Thrasybulus  marched  by  night  to  Pirseos,  where  ho  was 
Joyfully  received,  and  great  numbers  of  olhsr  emles  imme- 
diately increased  his  army.  Tlie  Thirty  no  sooner  heard 
of  tliis  movement  than  they  marched  against  Hnreus  with 
all  their  forces.  TTirasyoulus  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre 
obliged  the  enemy,  who  was  superior  in  numbers,  to  oc- 
cujiy  an  unfavourable  p<ibitiiin  al  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 

Mu&ychia.  la  th#  ensuing  battle  the  army  (tf  the  grants 
was  pnt  to  flight  mid  diivoii  bade  to  tho  etfy.  Oiitias  iUl 

^1  im  contest. 
The  consequences  of  thjs  ssceem  Aowod  that  Aere  had 

been  little  unity  among  flu;  oIi[rarths.  and  fhut  .to 
open  breach  hujd  only  been  prevented  by  iVar  of  t'ntjas. 
Some  of  the  Thirty  and  a  great  uiany  of  the  :nnJii  ui  ri'  in 
their  hearts  opposed  to  the  atrocities  w  hich  hail  been  com- 
mitted, and  had  avoided,  as  much  as  they  could,  taUnff 
nut  in  the  raptno  ^nd  )doodshed.  They  also  w«m  ti«m« 
ttal  tfw  iM&d  aid  eflQlMipt  msdw  Web  fh«v 
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libouuig  were  owing  mainljr  to  the  violence  of  tlwir  col- 
Jcagiies ;  uid  for  tfan  puipow  of  nuuiitaiiung  thdr  own 
power  tber  now  reaoWcd  to  aaerifieethdreoUMgiiM.  An 

assembly  was  held  in  which  the  Thirty  were  deposed,  and 
a  coUeee  of  ten  men,  one  from  each  tiibe,  was  appointed 
to  conouct  the  ffovernmt'nt.  Two  of  these  ten  had  Ibrmerly 
belonged  to  the  Thirty,  and  the  rest  of  the  Thirty  withdrew 
to  Eleuais.  AiK  regards  the  army  of  exiles  uoder  Thrasy- 
bulu[k  the  new  gOTomoMat  of  Athens  was  no  less  dctcr- 
ndoM  to  put  them  down  tiian  the  Thirty  had  been. 
Thmybulus  therefore  continued  to  strengthen  himself, 
and  to  prepare  for  further  operations.  His  army  had  gra- 
dually become  more  numerous  than  that  of  Athens,  for  he 
engaged  aliens  in  service,  and  promised  them,  in  ca^e 
of  their  success,  the  same  immunities  at  Athens  as  those 
eqjoyed  by  the  citizens  (/«ror{X<ia).  Arms,  of  which  lie 
wisstifl  in  want,  were  generally  supplied  by  the  wxa^lthy 
dtiiMis  of  FSiMMtt  and  other  puices»  and  by  the  iogeouity 
<rf  his  own  men.  As  the  danger  from  the  exiles  beornie  m 
last  very  imminent,  thi^  Ten  of  Athen.s  ajiplird  to  Sparia 
for  assistance.  At.  the  snine  tinie  the  faction  at  Elensis 
also  Hcnt  envoys  to  Sparta ;  but  the  ^oveminent  of 
Sparta  rei'iuied  to  »end  an  anny  for  an  undertaking  irotu 
which  it  could  n^p  no  advantages.  Howetar  Ly»andcr, 
as  hannoetes,  obtained  leave  to  levj  an  atmgr,  and  his 
Inofher  Ltbyi  was  appointed  adndial  to  blocltade  Phveeos. 
Lysander  went  to  EleuMs,  and  got  tof^efher  a  numerous 
army.  Being  thus  enclosed  by  land  and  by  sen,  Thrasy- 
bulus  and  his  army  had  no  prospect  except  to  surrender. 

But  their  deliveranc«i  came  from  a  quarter  whence  it 
could  have  least  been  expected.  The  power  and  influence 
which  L)'sander  had  gradually  acquired,  had  excited  the 
envy  of  the  leading  men  at  Sparta,  even  of  the  cphora  and 
kings,  and  they  were  now  bent  upon  thwarting  nis  plans. 
King  Pausanias  was  accordingly  sent  out  with  an  army  to 
Attica,  avowedly  (o  as.sist  Lysander  in  his  operations,  but 
in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  accorapllah- 
nient  of  his  desists.  He  encamped  near  Piraeeus,  as  if  he 
designed  to  besiege  the  place  in  conjunction  with  L}mn- 
der.  After  several  sham  manoeuvres  against  the  exiles, 
Paunnias  gained  a  vict  on'  over  them  without  following  it 
vp.  He  now  sent  secretly  an  embassy  to  them,  requesting 
tnem  fo  send  a  deputation  to  him  r-nd  the  ephory ;  and  he 
aJbO  sujT^ested  the  lanijiiaKe  which  tlie  deputies  should 
use.  At  ii-  LMii  time  he  invited  the  pacific  i)arty  at 
Athens  to  meet  and  make  a  public  declaration  of  their 
sentiments.  Hereupon  a  truce  was  concluded  with  the 
exiles*  and  a  deputation  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  pacific 
party  at  Athens,  was  sent  to  Sparta  to  negotiate  a  geneial 
settlement  of  affain.  As  soon  as  the  Ten  of  Athens  heard 
of  this,  theyalso  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  oppose  the  other 
eniba^jiy.  Hot  1hi>  attempt  failed,  and  the  ephors  ap- 
pointed tifteen  coininissioners  wit)i  fall  powen«,  in  con- 
Utnction  with  kine  Pausania-s  to  settle  all  the  differences 
between  the  parties  in  Attica.  In  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  exiles  and  the  peaceful  party  of  the  city,  the 


leiB  proclaimed  a  genetal  amnesty,  from  which 
none  were  to  be  exoloded  except  the  Thirty,  the  Eleven, 

and  the  Ten  who  had  formed  the  government  of  Piraeeu.s. 
Any  one  who  mij^ht  not  think  it  wife  to  return  to  Athens 
was  permitted  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Eleusis.  This 
clause  is  unintelligible,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  Spar- 
tans still  wished  to  see  Eleoiia  in  uie  hands  of  a  party 
which  might  check  the  reviving  spirit  of  inlepenoence 
among  the  Athenians.  Sparta  guaranteed  ttut  execution 
of  the  proclamation.  Pausanias  withdrew  his  forces,  and 
Tlirasybulus  at  ihe  head  of  the  exiles  entered  Athens  in 
triumph,  and  march'-d  up  the  Acropolis  to  offer  thanks  to 
Atiiena.  All  a-^sembly  was  then  held,  in  which  Thrasy- 
vulus  impressed  upon  all  parties  the  OCOeSSity  of  Stiictly 
observing  the  conditions  of  the  peace. 

Eleusis  was  now  the  seat  of  the  most  violent  <tf  fh«  oli- 
gaiducal  paity,  and  thejr  atill  indolsed  aome  heme  of 
reeovering  what  waa  test  They  aMemoled  a  body  of  meiv 
cenaries  to  renew  tht  civil  war;  but  Athens  sent  out  a 
^irone  force  aciiinst  them.  Xenophon  says  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Eleusinian  party  were  drawn  to  a  conference  and  then 
put  to  death.  This  isolated  statement  is  rather  surpri^in^;.  as 
in  all  other  respects  the  popular  party  showed  the  grreatest 
moderation,  and  immediately  after  the  quelling  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian rebellion  Thrasybulus  induced  the  Athenlam  to  pro- 
claim a  second  amnesty,  from  which  no  one  was  to  be  e\- 
•hidad.  This  amnesty  was  faithfuUy  observed.  The  first 


step  after  tiie  abolition  of  the  oligarchy  was  the  , 
a  diwveeiAkhieitovedthedemoentiefoniiof  ipvcii 
Thraaybnhis  aeqniied  fhe  esteem  of  hb  fei1o«r-< 

by  tlie  courage  and  persevci-nnn-  which  he  h:;d  shown  is 
the  deliverance  of  nis  coi.:iUy,  and  althouc"  ">r  many 
yeans  he  does  not  come  forth  very  prominentfy  in  tlie  hi»- 
tory  of  Attica,  he  was  no  less  active  in  re^ohug  Alheu 
to  her  former  greatness,  than  he  had  l>ecn  in  wTCsting  her 
from  the  han£  of  her  enemies.  His  last  military  unde' 
taking  belongs  to  the  year  B.C.  389,  when  the  government 
of  Athens  placed  a  fleet  of  40  galleys  at  his  command, 
with  which  he  was  to  support  the  democratical  party  in  the 
island  of  Kliodes.  On  his  arrival  there  he  fountl  that  no 
protection  was  needtd,  and  lie  sailed  to  tlie  north  pajt  oi 
the  Mge&n.  In  Thrace  lie  .settled  a  dispute  betwetu  '.v  . 
princes,  and  gained  them  as  allies  lor  Athens.  At  Hy  / 1  - 
tium  and  Chalcedoh  also  the  influence  of  Athens  -..^ 
NStoied,  and  with  it  new  MNirees  of  revenue  to  the  rept^ 
were  opened.  After  this  he  sailed  to  Mitylene,  tiie  only 
to^vn  in  the  island  of  Lesbos  in  which  the  Spai  tan  portj 
had  out  gained  the  ascendency.  Thrasybulus  Tie  rc  fui^zh: 
a  battle  with  Therimachus,  the  Spartan  harniosti  s,  who 
was  defeated  and  slain.  Several  towns  were  now  reduced, 
and  after  he  had  plundered  the  lands  of  those  who  refused  to 
submit  to  AUiens,  he  prenued  to  sail  to  Rhodes;  but  befion 
he  landed  there,  he  lailM  along  the  loufhem  coast  of  Aiia 
Minor  to  levy  some  contributions  there.  His  fleet  cas". 
anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Flvirymedon  in  P.amphylia, 
near  Aspendus.  In  consequence  of  some  outrage  n  ::  • 
mitted  by  his  soldiers  on  laud,  the  Aspendians  were  e:u^ 

¥ crated,  and  during  the  night  they  auiprised  and  Idlkd 
hrasybulus  in  his  tent,  in  b.c.  389. 
(Thucydides,  viii.;  Xenophon,  Hellen.,  i.  1,  12;  i.  6,  36; 
ii.  3,  42 ;  ii.  4,  2,  Sec:  iv.  8,  25,  &c. ;  Diodonts  Sic,  xiv. 
32,  &c. ;  94  and  99 ;  C.  Nepos,  Thrnsybulm ;  compare  S. 
Ph.  Hinriclis,  De  Thtrumfiiu.  Cntiw,  et  Thrastfbuh 
Ethti*  ft  Jiigfinio,  H.^mburg,  isai),  4io. ;  ThiriwaU,  Hutory 
of  (]ir/Tf,  vol.  iv.  I 

■  THRASYBU'LUS  (OpaaiBovUc),  of  CoUytus  in  Attica, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Thrasybulus,  the  deliverer  of 
Athens,  from  whom  he  ia  usually  diatiogiMslied  by  tlie 
epithet  of  the  Collytian.  He  was  amor  the  Atiiemaa 

exiles  who  joined  his  namesake  ttFlq^  and  afterwards  at 
Piraeeus.  (Demosthenes,  in  'Timoerat.,  p.  742.;  In  the 
war  aijainst  Antalcidas  he  commanded  eight  Athenian 
galleys,  with  which  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  tlie  Spartan 
admiral. 

(Xenophon,  Bstten.,  v.  1, 28,  &«. ;  oompoare  iBsehiaes 

in  Ctmphont;  p.  73,  ed.  Steph.) 

THRASYnU'LUS  :0|.a(n'3oeXoc\  ft  tyrant  of  S\Tacus? 
He  was  a  son  of  Gclo,  and  brother  of  Hiero  tht;  Kl,it.-. 
wlio  ruled  over  Syracuse  till  the  year  b.c.  466.  Hieiv 
was  succeeded  by  his  broUier  Tiirasybulus,  who  was  i 
bloodthirsty  tyrant,  and  oppressed  the  people  still  moit 
than  Hiero :  neat  numbeia  of  citizens  were  put  to  death 
and  otheis  sent  into  exile,  and  their  property  filled  the  pn- 
vale  coffien  of  the  tyrant.  In  order  to  protect  him£«li 
agunst  the  exasperated  citizens,  he  ^ot  together  a  larce 
force  of  mercenaries,  and  relyinc;  on  this  new  support.  f»e 
carried  his  recklfsi*  cruelties  so  far,  that  at  last  tlie  ^Via- 
cusans  determined  to  rid  tliemselves  of  tlu  ir  tyrant.  Tliey 
chose  leddcrs  to  give  them  a  military  organizati<w, 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  re»st  the  mercenaries 
of  Thrasybulus.  The  tyrant  at  fint  endeavoured  to 
stop  the  inBtmection  by  persuasion,  but  this  aitonpt  fail- 
rn^,  he  drew  reinforcements  fromCatana  and  other  places 
and  also  engaged  new  mercenaries.  With  thi»  army,  con- 
sisting of  alK>ut  15,000  men,  he  occupied  that  part'ol  tli, 
city  which  was  called  Achradina,  and  the  iortified  island, 
and  harassed  by  firequent  sallies  the  citizens,  who  lorli- 
fled  themselves  in  a  quarter  of  their  eity  called  itjee. 
The  Syracusans  sent  envoys  to  several  Greek  towns  in  fbit 
interior  of  Sicilv,  soliciting  their  aid.  The  request  u.i- 
readily  compliea  with,  and  they  soon  had  an  army  and  a 
fleet  at  their  di.sixiaal.  ThiasybuUis  attacked  tlie'm  both 
by  sea  and  land,  out  his  fleet  was  compelled  to  sail  back 
fo  th«?  island  after  the  los.s  of  several  triremes,  and  hit 
I  army  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Achradina.  Seeing  no  pos> 
sibiuty  of  maintaining  himself,  he  sent  ambasaadors  t>  the 
I  Syraeuaans  with  offlera  of  t«ms  of  peace,  which  was 
I  granted  on  condition  of  Ins  quitting  Syracuse.  Thrasybu- 
I  his  SI  t  niifi'd  to  these  terms,  after  having  scarcely  r  irn. 
I  one  year,  aiid  went  to  Locri  in  Southern  Italy,  in  b.c.  466, 
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m  exile.  After  the  S\Tacu.sans  had  thus  dehvorcd  t'lem- 
•elvesof  the  tyrant,  tfiey  granted  to  his  mercenaries  free 
d^artore,  and  also  aKsisted  other  Greek  towns  in  Sicily  in 
raeovmAKtbeir iieedom.  (Diodonu Sic, xi. 67 aoil W.) 

muUsYMKNE  LAKE  (TiMtnlnas  lacna,  in  tite  best 
Latin  MSS. ;  in  Greek  writers.  17  Xlfimi  Tpaav/iiyi|.  or  Spa- 
ot/iivij),  the  aulieat  name  of  the  l^zo  di  Perugia  in  Italy. 
It  was  in  Etruria,  and  was  the  s^cene  of  the  thiitl  defeat  of 
the  Roman*  by  Hannibal  after  he  had  croased  the  Alpa. 
[Hannibai..]  The  ]«k«  Haelf  »  ftiUjr  dMcribMl  wider 

THRAULITE.  Hmngerite.  I^firoltd  aSOuOt  tif  Inn. 
Occurs  in  roondiah  nodules.  Fracture  uneven  or  imper- 
fect conchoidal.  Sbrueture  curved,  foliated.  Brittle. 
Splendent.  Nearly  opeque.  Lmtie  ▼ttieo-NeinouB.  Oelour 

brownish-black. 

Gives  out  water  when  heated  in  a  glass  tube  ;  imper- 
fectly fused  by  the  blowpipe,  and  is,  after  heating,  attracted 
by  ue  magnet. 

It  OCCnn  «t  Riddarhyttan  in  Westmanland  {D  and  at 
BodemiiBii  in  Bewia  (.2),  accompanjring  iron  pyritee. 

Analyiisby 

(0  nUingcr.      (2)  KsMk 
Silica  .       36  30  3128 

Peroxide  of  Iron  .  44  39  SO'88 
Water  .      7im  19-18 


101-38  101-26 
THREAD  (French,  Fit ;  German,  Ztrtm ;  Duteb,  Garen  ; 
Italian,  ;  Spanish,  Hilo,  Torzal ;  Kusian,  ffitki),  a 
small  line  fonnea  by  iNsistins;  together  fibres  of  vegetable 
or  animal  substances,  sis  flax,  cotton,  or  silk.  Sevsint;- 
threarl,  and  the  various  kinds  of  thread  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bobbin-net,  lace,  and  Mute  other  kinds  of  textile 
fabric,  consist  of  two  or  more  yaTnt,  or  simple  qntn  threads, 
ftnniy  united  together  by  twietiog.  juet  ■■  a  rape-etrand 
coiHutt  of  eevenl  yanui  or  (Belinct  eyltntera  of  hemp. 
[RnpK,  Yol.  XX.,  p.  \'A  ;  Spinnino,  vol.  xxii.,  p. 

In  a  paper  on  the  manufactures  of  Paisley,  pnnted  in 
the  Appendix  to  ^^jidersons  '  Histor)-  of  Commerce*  (edi- 
tion of  178^7-9),  it  is  stated  that '  the  manufacture  of  thread 
me  Jlnt  attempted  in  this  country  by  Mrs.  Millar,  of  Bal- 
fBiMD,  in  1722,  on  having  received  aome  information  and 
nadiineiy  flrom  HbHend.'^  Hor  example  wee  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  several  families  in  Paisley,  where  the  manufac- 
ture soon  became  of  eonsiderable  importance.  The  first 
manufacturers  imitated  the  kind  called  Nuns'  or  ounce 
thread,  which  was  made  up  in  hanks  of  forty  threads  each, 
reeled  upon  reels  a  yard  in  circumference;  but  when 
the  profit*  of  the  manufacture  were  diminished  by  coro- 
petitioih  it  wee  iidured  by  the  surreptitious  practical  of 
aome  of  the  raanimetttren,  who  reduced  the  number  of 
threads  in  each  hank  from  forty  to  thiity,  and  when  thia 
became  notorious  in  the  market,  put  but  twenty-eight 
threads  in  the  hank,  or  reduced  the  diameter  of  their  reels, 
and  conwquently  tlie  length  of  the  threads.  These  frauds 
were  earned  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  neees.sar\ , 
in  1788,  to  pass  an  act  of  parliament  requiring  all  manu- 
fiwtnreiB  of  description  of  threed  to  use  unifiwrm  stand- 
ard t«e1«  of  titirty-AX  inehea  in  eirenmftrenoe,  and  to  put 
thirty  threads  or  rounds  of  the  reel  in  each  hank.  Prom 
the  statement  above  referred  to.  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber of  machines  employed  at  Paisley  in  twining  thread,  in 
1784,w8.<t  not  le<«than  120;  and  that  the  number  enipiuyed 
iathe  tiiread  manufacture  in  the  whole  of  Scotland  at  that 
time  waa  at  1^  500,  of  which  about  200  were  engaged  in 
the  pcodttcdon  of  the  ififl^rent  epeeiee  of  ounce  threads. 
These  consumed  upon  an  average  2400  spindles  of  vam 
each,  or  4dU,000  in  the  whole ;  and  these  spindles,  valued 
at  An.  6(1.  each,  when  manufactured  into  thread,  amounted 
to  1(>H,()(X)/.  The  300  machines  employed  in  making  other 
kinds  of  threatl  consumed  upon  on  average  21XX)  spindle* 
each,  or  600,000  spindles  in  the  whole,  which,  estimated 
at  3e.  9d.  each  when  manufactured,  amounted  to  112,000/. 
Time  the  total  anmial  value  of  the  thread  manuiihetuied  in 
SeotlaBd  about  ITM  waa  220,000/. ;  and  it  la  etated  that 
the  mantifacture  gave  employment  in  its  various  operations, 
frt3m  the  spinning  of  the  flaix  to  the  finishing  of  the 
thread,toiqm«ida«r20yOOOw«Mii,lM«ice4000  ovfiOOO 
men. 

The  manuCActutt  of  thread  from  three  of  eotton-wool,  for 
aewing  and  other  pnipoeei*  ie  one  of  the  many  important 
departmente  of  BnMh  indnitiy  called  into  eiMidM  1»  the 


improvements  effected  by  Arkwright  and  his  successors  in 
spinning-machinery,  and  forms  a  considoable  biaoeb  of 
business  both  in  IVfaneheitcr  and  in  8eQtlatid,lbr  expe(rla> 
tion  as  well  as  for  home  conmmptiOB. 

The  operation  of  oomtrining  yeme  of  eoHon  or  linen  into 
thread  is  performed  by  a  mauuine  called  a  doubling  and 
twisting  frame,  somewhat  resembling  the  throstle  of  the 
cotton-spinner.  Engravinwof  this  mac-hine,  with  a  minute 
description,  are  given  in  Dr.  Ures  'Cotton  Manufacture  of 
Great  Hritain,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  228-234,  and  '  Dictionary  of 
Arts,'  pp.  123(^1241,  from  which  authoiitiea  the  following 
account  is  derived.  Along  the  centre  of  the  maehine  n 
an  elevated  creel  or  fimme-work,  which  supports  two  parallel 
rows  of  cops  or  bobbins  of  yam,  one  row  towards  each  side 
of  t!ie  macliine.  Tlie  cops  or  babl)ins  are  placed  vertically, 
or  ne;u-Iy  iso,  and  the  lower  ends  of  their  nm  rest  in  oiled 
steps  or  hollowii,  while  the  upper  ends  are  supported  by 
wire  eyes,  so  that  they  may  revolve  with  facinty.  The 
number  of  cope  or  bobbins  of  yam  is  tnice  as  great  as  that 
of  the  twisting  ^ndleawhen  the  thread  ia  to  consiit  of 
two  yams,  three  timet  aa  great  for  thread  formed  of  three 
yams,  &c. ;  and  the  yarn  with  which  they  are  charged  ia 
freouentty  f;ii>isfil,  or  jiaased  (juickJy  through  a  series  of 
coal-gas  flames,  to  sinire  off  any  loos*  downy  fibres,  before 
It  is  taken  to  the  doubling  and  twisting  frame.  From  the 
cops  the  yams  are  conducted  over  horizontal  glass  rod% 
which  are  fixed  parallel  with  the  oeel,  and  thence  down- 
wards into  troughs  filled  with  water  orveiy  tMn  starch- 
paste,  wliich  by  moistening  the  yams  facilitates  the  sub- 
sequent process  of  twisting.  To  ensure  the  equal  moisten 
ing  of  the  yarns  they  are.  while  being  drawn  through  the 
troughs,  made  to  jiass  either  under  a  glass  rod,  or  through 
eyes  which  may,  if  nei  cssaiy,  Ite  liftni  out  of  the  trougla 
without  wetting  the  fingers,  by  means  of  upright  stems 
provided  for  that  purpose.  The  wetting-troughs  and  other 
apparatua  are  alike  on  each  side  of  the  maehine;  but  in 
further  tracing  the  progreei  of  the  thread  we  shall  confine 
our  attention  to  one  side,  and  to  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  producing  one  thread,  although  a  great  number  of  such 
trains  of  apparatus  are  combined  in  one  frame,  and  set  in 
motion  by  one  train  of  impelling  machinery.  At^er  being 
wetted  the  yams  pass  over  the  rounded  edge  of  Uie  trougli, 
which  is  covered  with  flannel  for  the  purpoee  of  absorbing 
the  superfluous  moisture;  and  thence  under  and  partly 
around  an  iron  roller,  which  is  made  to  revolve  with  an; 
reauired  velocity  by  a  train  of  wheel-work.  Upon  thi's 
roller  rests  another,  of  box-wood,  which  revolves  solely  by 
contact  with  the  iron  roller,  \X&  &x\&  playing  in  vertical 
sloti^.  In  passing  under  the  iron  roller,  then  between  it 
and  the  wooden  roller,  and  finally  over  the  latter,  the  yama 
required  to  form  the  thread  are  brought  together  and 
aUghtly  compressed ;  but  although  thus  prepared  for  a 
more  intimate  union,  they  are  not  yet  twistea  together. 
The  action  of  the  winding  and  twisting  apparatus  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  diagram,  in  which  none  l)ut  the  essential 
puts  are  shown.  In  this  ligure  ««  j  f  jii' -ents  the  un- 
twisted thread,  or  rather  the  united  yarns  which  are  to 
form  the  thread,  and  6  is  a  fixed  eyelet  through  whieh 
thev  are  conducted  to  the  flyer  c,  which  is  mounted  upon 
and,  revolves  with  a  long  vmicel  spindle  set  In  motion  by 
a  whorl  or  pulley  and  strap  at  d.  e  is  the  bobbin  upon 
which  the  finished  thread  is  wound  by  the  revolution  of 
the  ttver,  whu  ti  vU  *  gives  to  it  any  predetermined  degree 
of  twut.   The  spindle  passes  freely  through  a  hole  in  the 


centre  of  thia  bobbin,  whioh  letts  upon  a  bar  called  the 
copping-raiU  the  tmsveiw  seetion  of  which  is  indicated 
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by  h  tint  in  the  cut ;  and  the  copping-rail,  which  extands 
the  whole  width  of  the  machine,  u  supported  »i  intervals 
by  vertical  rods,  one  of  which  is  »hown  at  /.  To  these 
rods,  and  consequently  to  the  coppin|;-nu  and  bobbin* 
supported  by  them,  a  reciprocal] njg^  verticil  notion  M  im- 
parted through  the  connecting  pieces  g  and  A,  from  the 
Dent  lever  it,  which  is  pivoted  at  *,  ana  receives  its  mo- 
tion through  the  adiustable  lYiction-rolltT  /.  I'rom  aa  i'lcl'ii- 
tric  or  heart  ^^•lu'L'I  r/i.  TImis  by  the  t-ombincci  rotatory 
motion  of  the  bpimlle  and  flyer,  and  rising  and  falHoff 
motion  of  the  bobbin,  the  thread  ia  at  once  twisted  and 
wound  regularly  upon  the  bobtnni,  which  may  b«  easily 
rcinuved  when  tull.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  con- 
trivances by  winch  motion  is  commuoicated  to  various 
]iai1s  of  the  machint',  and  it  is  suffitient  to  add  that,  bv 
changes  in  (hu  relative  &ize&  of  somti  oi  the  toothed  wheels 
by  which  the  moving-power  is  distributed  from  the  main 
»naft,  the  tpindles,  vmich  always  revolve  much  faster  than 
th«  tollen,  may  be  made  to  do  so  to  any  reouired  degree, 
%o  as  to  impart  a  gNtter  at  lew  de|^  oi  twiit  to  the 
tluead. 

Silk  thread  is,  according  to  Dr.  Ure,  commonly  twisted 
in  lengths  of  from  filly  to  a  huiulnd  leet,  with  liand-reels 
somewhat  ^inli!a^  to  those  employed  in  rope-makitig. 

(Anderson,  liuUny  of  Commerce.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  703-4 ; 
Dr.  Ure's  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Qnat  Btitamt  Vol.  ii., 
pp. 226-234:        <tf4rits  tseA   

THREATS  ANlfTHREATBimNG  LETTERS.  By 
the  criminal  law  of  England,  thirats  of  pcr-»onal  violnnce, 
or  any  other  threats  by  which  a  man  of  ordinary  finnness 
and  prudence  may  be  put  in  I'ear,  and  by  ineaiw  of  ^vhich 
money  or  other  propcity  is  extorted  from  him,  amount  to 
the  crime  of  robbtiy .  [Ruhbkry.]  And  by  the  statute 
7  Will.  IV.  8c  1  Vict.,  c.  87*  sect  7»  a  penon  demanding 
by  menaces  any  property  of  another  with  intent  to  steal 
the  same,  is  declared  to  be  guilty  of  felony  n  i  !  is  liable  to 
impriaonroent  for  any  term  not  exceedn  three  years. 
Be»ide.->  these  otl'ences,  it  is  a  nus<lemianor  at  conmion 
law  \o  liiieaten  another  in  order  to  deter  him  from 
doing  some  lawful  att,  or  to  compel  him  to  do  an  vm- 
lawful  one,  or  lo  extort  money  or  goods  from  him,  or 
to  obtain  any  other  bcneflt  to  the  peiaon  who  makea  the 
tiveat. 

The  offence  of  sending  or  delirering  Iptten  or  writings, 

threatcuiji^  io  kill  or  iniurc  the  persoti  to  whom  they  ure 
sent  or  deliveifd,  or  to  burn  his  fiouse,  or  to  aeciise  him  of 
some  heinous  crime  !br  the  purpose  of  extorting  money, 
waa  formerly  considered  to  be  hijfh  treajion  (stat.  8  Hen. 
v.,  e.  6) ;  and  imder  the  itat  8  ueo.  I.,  e.  iBi  continued 
for  more  than  a  eentuijr  to  be  puniahabla  aa  a  capital 
fielony.  By  the  atat  4  Geo.  lY e.  54,  a.  3,  it  was  decIanHl 
to  bo  desirable  that  a  Ifss  punishment  shouldbe  substituted 
for  that  of  death  ;  atui  it  \v;u,  enacted  that,  •  if  any  ]>er>on 
sliall  knowinixiy  and  wilfully  send  or  deliver  any  wntiiiij, 
with  or  without  any  na;ut;  or  sig-nature  subscribed  tliereto, 
or  with  a  fictitious  name  or  signature,  threatening  to  kill 
or  murder  any  person,  or  to  bum  or  destroy  his  house,  out- 
house, barn*,  or  stacks  of  corn  or  grainf  hay  or  straw,  the 
nff't'nderttkall  be  guilty  of  felony,  puniahaiole  with  tians- 
jjortation  for  Ufc,  or  not  less  than  seven  yean,  or  impriaon- 
nietit  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years.'  By  a  more 
r«ci;ut  statute,  7  it  8  Geo.  IV..  c,  29,  sect.  8,  it  ii  rnactpd 
that,  'if  any  pereon  i^iiall  knoumtrlj  send  or  deliver  any 
letter  or  writing,  deownding  of  any  penoa  ^Mth  menaces, 
and  without  any  reaaonabJe  or  pirobaible  causi',  any  chattel, 
money,  or  valuable  aeeocity ;  or  if  any  penon  shall  accuse, 
or  threaten  to  aoenie,  or  shall  knowingly  send  or  deliver 
any  letter  or  writim^'  aecnsinj:  or  threatening  to  accusr, 
any  person  of  any  crime  ])unishable  by  law  with  death, 
tra.Ts|)ortation,  or  plUorj-,  or  of  any  .is>;iu!t  with  intent  to 
commit  any  rape,  or  of  any  attempt  or  endeavour  to  com- 
mit any  rape,  or  of  any  infamous  crime  i  tha  meaning  of 
which  term  ia  apecially  defined  in  the  9th  section  of  the 
aame  atatnte).  with  a  new  or  intent  to  extort  or  gain  from 
audi  peiaon  a^y  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,'  every 
such  ofPender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be 
punishable  with  transport a1  ion  for  life  or  not  less  than 
seven  vears.  or  with  imjirisoninent  not  excecdirtsT  four 
years.  :  iiii  ,r  with(3ut  whippioL,'. 

THK£,t„  RULE  (JF,  the  technical  name  of  the  rule 
in  ajnthmetic  by  which,  three  quantities  being  given,  the 
fint  and  second  of  one  kind,  a  £DuiCh  k  found  auch  that 
tin  km      in  proportion,  or  that  the  &at  ia  tha  mb« 


multiple,  pivl,«f  pariViiifibe  waoiMit^'riiiBhtiiefhiid  iaot 

the  fourth. 

In  the  earliest  modem  treatises  are  found  the  aiplpim- 
tory  headings  ol  thia  proMaa,  from  which  tha  danoaaum> 
tion  rule  three  been  formed  by  abbrovistion.  Al- 
most all  such  abli;  i:'/i:'*ions  date  from  the  time  when 
systems  of  commercidi  aviliimetic  began  lu  be  written,  that 
IS,  about  the  be>(iniiing  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Befur. 
that  time,  such  books  as  were  written  always  contained 
demomtntioiW&om  full  definitions ;  and  it  wa:>  not  judged 
necessary  to  provide  the  simple  case  of  finding  a  fourth 
proportional  to  three  given  nninberawith  a  separate  n«m^ 
or  to  divide  the  mle  for  doing  it  from  others.  This  how- 
ever was  done  by  traders  in  Iheir  daily  practice,  who  se 
parated  the  rule  of  three  from  tiie  other  parts  of  arithme'ir, 
and  called  it  tlie  ^ulii'ti  rtt/f,  afi  older  term,  probaLi^. 
than  ruleif  three.  Bishop  Tonstal  ('  Ars  supputandi,'  1522 
begins  his  chapter  on  the  '  liegula  de  tribus  nOtis  quartun 
ignotum  commonatiantibus  '  in  this  manner:  'Praeotpna 
omoium  n»ula««t  ^pM  die  triboa  notiaquariam  ignotum  in 
notidaro  eaueentibiia  ab  Aritfameticu  traditur.  Vulgia 
regulam  auream  vocat  :  quia  h»c  cii  teris  Aiitlimetics 
recruiis  velut  cfeteris  mutallis  aiirum  pr;i>tet.  Rttbert 
Retorde  (1540'  calls  it  the  'feate  of  the  rule  of  propor- 
tions, whiche  for  his  excellencie  is  called  tiie  golden  mle.' 
Humphrey  Baker  ( 1562)  uses  the  phrase '  rule  of  three,'  and 
aayathat*tliepbiloflophers  did  name  it  the  golden  nile....)nit 
nowe  in  fhaaa  latter  daiea,  by  us  it  is  called  the  nde  of 
three.' 

The  immense  variety  of  qviestions  which  are  to  be  stilved 
by  findinp:  a  fourth  proportional  defies  all  cla>sihcatiun: 
but  they  may  all  be  reduced  lo  one  funa,  though  it  may 
in  particular  caaef  sol  be  easy  to  see  the  mode  oi  reduc- 
tion. That  form  ia:— A  produces  B ;  what  will  C  produce  ? 
It  may  be  that  it  ia  mooey  which  produces  goods,  or  goodi 
which  produce  money,  or  money  which  produces  interest, 
or  money  of  one  country  which  produces  money  of  another, 
or  time  which  produces  distance  travelled.  Set-.  &:c.  iisc. 
The  difficulty  to  beginners  is  the  reduction  of  the  question 
given  to  the  above  simple  form,  which  must  be  done 
before  what  is  (or  used  to  be)  called  the  statement  of  the 
question  can  be  made,  nai|i^»  the  writine  down  the 
numbers  A,  B,  C»  in  tha  proper  oidar,  with  ttie  smdEi  at 
proportion  between  them : 

A  :  n  ;  :  ('  :  the  answer  require<l. 

It  IS  proper  enough  to  say  that  this  i&  a  question  of  jwo- 
porlioii  wlien  numlters  only  are  conudered  :  but  al>surc 
when  tha  things  represented  by  the  numbere  are  uaed  in- 
stead of  the  numbers.  Thus,  if  5  pence  buy  10  applet 
7  panoe  will  buy  14  applet,  and  the  number  6  ia  t9  7  a» 
10  ia  to  14,  or  5  h  the  ftune  fiaction  of  7  aa  10  ia  of  14. 
But  it  is  ah.iiurd  to  bay  that  5  pence  bear  the  same  propor- 
tion to  10  apples  that  7  pence  bear  to  14  apples:  simply 
because  5  pence  are  nol  any  aAjii<riiable  iraelioii  of  io 
apples.  That  liiere  i»  a  reiutwu  is  true:  but  that  relation 
is  not  proportion.  Thus,  it  is  not  absurd  to  aay,  in  the 
common  language  of  the  mle.  As  5  pence  are  to  10 
applee,ao  are  7  pence  to  14  apples ;  for  the  fiiat  doea  ataad 
to  the  second  in  the  same  relation  as  the  third  to  the 
fourth  :  5  pence  must,  at  all  rates,  do  as  much  towards  the 
purcbiLse  of  lO  apples  a.s7  pence  towards  tliat  of  Happies. 
vVilh  this  undeii>(aiidinjj  there  is  no  objection  to  the  com- 
mon mode  of  staleiiti  iit,  and  tile  proof  of  the  rule  is  as  fol- 
lows : — If  A  of  the  first  produce  o  of  the  af  cond*  then,  at 
the  aaiaa  vale  of  p«o4«otion,  )  «f  tht  lint  nrait  pr«diiat 

of  the  eecond;  whence  G  of  tha  flnt  nmat  pivdaee 

(J  X  ~jj^t  »r    ^  oi  the  i>eeond. 

The  importance  of  the  rule  of  three  induced  anliime- 
ticians  to  attach  two  other  mies  to  it :  the  inverse  mle  ol 
three  (called  by  Recorde,  fiakar,  &c.,  the  backfr  rule) ;  aad 
the  double  mle  of  three.  Some  of  the  writeia  of  Oommi^ 
school,  apparently  by  an  abbreviation  of  his  words,  tell  u> 
that  the  rale  of  three  invema  is  used  '  when  les  require* 
more  and  more  requires  lest> ;'  meanii)t(  tiiat  tl;r  ^^ii  .iie; 
the  third  oJ'  the  ^iven  numbei-s,  the  lei.s  will  be  the  answ  ei, 
and  vice  vertd.  Thus,  suppose  that  lu'.  been  lent  me 
lor  3  months,  and  1  want  to  know  how  long  I  ought  !« 
lend  a  given  sum  (other  than  10/.)  in  return :  cvideuUy  the 
mora  I  lend,  the  lam  tha  time  Sot  which  I  ought  to  lend 
it.  Ift)»awn      191.1  ttifn9«Miittw  iatothe  tiaMia- 
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quired,  not  as  10  to  iS,  but  in  it«  inrerse  ratio,  m  15  to  10, 
or  15  :  10  ::  3  :  3X 10-^  15.  or  2;  and  2  monllia  is  the 
answer  required. 

The  double  rule  of  three  (at  least  in  the  class  of  ijiies- 
tions  which  are  usually  considered  as  falling  under  it)  is 

SipUed  when  time  ii  an  eleownt  ia  the  produetioa  tnrhich 
e  qoation  enpposes.  For  example :  eupporihg  it  known 
that  A  men  can  pave  B  square  feet  in  C  days,  it  may  be 
asked  how  many  men  can  pave  fi  square  feet  in  c  days,  or 
how  manj  sqnare  feet  can  a  men  pave  in  r  days,  or  how 
many  days  will  it  take  n  men  to  pave  d  s(iuare  feet.  If 
we  write  down  the  data  and  ans\vi;r  in  two  lines,  and  in  the 
fol^wmg^Mto  employed— efieet  produoed^time 

ABO 
m        k  t 

tiM  rale  l»— lUm  neh  an  anaerer  aa  niD  tiiaka  fh«  ex- 

tremee  of  each  line  multiplied  by  the  mean  of  the  other, 
the  sune  in  both.  That  is,  let  AoCsoBc,  and  according 
as  a,  b,  ore  la  to  baftom^  tbanada  af^arlAiv  ilaa  lt£ 
Iowa:— 

AAC  ^    «Bc  AbC 

The  proof  is  as  lollows : — One  man  in  C  days  could  pave 
B  B 

^  aquare  feet,  and  in  one  day  ^  square  feet.  By  ainuiar 

reaaooiag  out  nan  ia  ana  could  nam  •j^  aqfoara  feet 
Henoa 

B  ft 

;or«Bc=A6C. 

The  principal  caution  which  a  beginner  require*  is ; — not 
to  rap^MMe  that  the  rule  of  three  (or  the  rule  of  findinie:  a 

fourtn  quantity  which,  witli  three  others,  shall  constitute 
a  proportion  i-^  to  be  applied  in  all  cases  in  which  three 
quantities  are  eiven  to  find  a  fourth.  That  such  a  caution 
is  neceaaaiy  arises  from  the  defect  of  works  on  arithmetic ; 
wMah  ftaqnently  exhibit  this  rule  without  any  mention  of 
proportion,  and  Jeava  it  to  be  infened  thai  then  ia  but  one 
war  of  obtalnfnv  a  ftmrth  quantity  fton  time  othen. 
THREE  RIVERS.  FCanada.] 

THHIOTHUKUS,  M.  Vieillofs  name  for  a  genu.s  of 
birds,  Sylvia.  Lath.,  and  placed  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  in  his 
nibfamilv  TRooLODVTiN.fi,  of  his  family  (krthid<g. 

THRrOTHUTlUS,  M.  Vieillot's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Birds  {Sylvia^  Lath.),  placed  by  Mr.  O.  H.  QtS^  in  his 
lubfamily  'HuwLODVTtN^i. 

THROCMORTON,  SIR  NICHOLAS,  was  defended 
flrom  an  antient  family  in  Warwickshire,  and  his  ancestors 
had  l)een  employed  in  the  hii,'lier  offK  of  state  for  some 
centuries.  His  father,  Sir  Gcorpe  ThrocmoHon,  had  been 
in  favour  with  Henry  VIII.,  but,  being  a  zealous  papist,  he 
incurred  the  king's  displeasure  by  refusing  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  and  about  1586  waaimptiioMdin  tha  Tawer 
of  London,  where  he  ramained  KTeral  yean. 

Nicholas,  who  was  Sir  George's  fourth  son.  Was  bom 
about  the  year  1513.  Havinc;  been  appointed  page  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  the  king's  natural  son,  he  accompanied 
his  ma.ster  to  France,  and  MUMiaad  iu  Ida  aaNiaa  fill  the 
duk«''s  death  in  1536. 

Sir  George  Throcmorton  wasrdaaiad  ttaax  the  Tower  in 
1543.  His  son  Nicholas  waa  than  i^ipolatad  sewer  to  the 
klBg,  in  which  it  waa  his  duty  lo  attend  tha 

*wintaii*«*Mi, 

asnM    ia  iMll  «Wi  imr  ana  smcidMl.* 

In  1544  he  headed  a  troop  in  tliu  .annanicnt  against 
France  which  Hpnr>'  VIII.  commanded  in  person  ;  he  as- 
sisted at  tlie  sii'L'e  ol  ]}(iuloir;if.  and  alter  his  return  re- 
ceived a  penMon  from  the  king  as  a  reward  for  his  services. 
AiUt  the  king's  death  he  attached  himself  to  the  queen- 
dowager  CatlMiine  Pair,  and  to  the  Rincess  Elinbeth. 
In  1847  lie  dMnguiihed  Mnaelf  in  the  etmpsign  in  Scot- 
land under  the  Protector  Somerset ;  he  wa-s  pn  ^ent  at  the 
battle  of  Piiikey  (or  Musftclburs;h),  and  .SomersLt  sent  lum 
to  London  with  the  news  ol  the  victory.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  created  a  knight,  appointed  to  a  place  in  the 

Srivy-chamber.  and  admitted  to  great  inttmacy  with 
dnard  VI.  The  king  bestowed  upon  hidi  aoma  valuable 
nanora,  and  made  him  undaNtnaaonr  of  ttw  Ifint.  He 
sat  in  parliatnant  dutfag  Sdwaid^  idgn  aa  aaaalMr  for 
Northampton. 


A  short  time  before  the  Ul^  death.  Sir  Nicholas  maK 
ried  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  and  on  taking 
his  wife  to  visit  his  father  at  Couirhton  in  Warwickshire, 
he  was  received  with  coldness  by  the  old  knight;  partly 
perhi^  on  account  of  Ids  Protestant  principles,  but  chiefly 
because  he  had  been  knighted  before  his  eldest  brother. 
To  remove  this  cause  of  offence,  he  took  his  brother  back 
with  him  to  court,  and,  at  the  requcrt  of  Sir  Nidioilia, tha 
kin^  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  knight 

Sir  Nicholas  Throcmorton  was  ptaiant  When  Edward  VL 
died  at  Greenwich  in  1563.  He  was  awan  of  tha  deawdb 
of  the  partiiaaa  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  hat,  though  a  T^otoi- 
tant,  he  was  too  much  attached  to  law  and  legitimacy  to 
give  the  least  sanction  to  them.  He  therefore  came  im- 
mediately to  London,  and  despatched  Vbirft  goldnnith  to 
announce  to  her  the  kind's  demise. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1554,  SirNicholat  ThlOCtttMon 
was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  chme  of 
being  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas 
On  the  IT^f  April  he  was  brought  to  trial  at  Guildhall, 
London.  This  tnal  Is  the  most  important  and  interesting 
erant  in  his  lifr  A  report  of  it,  taken  from  Holinshcd. 
M  given  in  the  'Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge— Cri- 
minal Trials.'  It  is  certain  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
Wyatt's  intentions,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  to 
some  extent  impHealed  in  the  rebellion.  He  was  tried 
before  commiasioneia.  some  of  whom  wera  bitterly  inimi- 
cal to  him,  and  who  seemed  to  regard  his  trial  as  merely  a 
form  necessary  to  be  gone  through  previous  to  his  execu- 
tion. Sir  Nicholas  however  conducted  his  own  defence ; 
and  tliis  111-  (.lid  with  such  admiialile  adroitness,  such 
promptness  of  reply  and  coolness  of  argument,  intermixed 
with  retorts,  spirited,  fearless,  and  reiterated,  in  answer  to 
the  partial  remarks  of  the  lord  chief  justice  and  other  com- 
misstonera,  and  folloWid  up  by  an  impassioned  earnestness 
of  appeal  to  the  Jury,  that,  in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  the 
chiefjustice  and  the  attorney-general,  he  obtained  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal.  Sir  .Nicholas  was  directed  to  be  discharged, 
but  wiLs  remanded,  and  kept  in  prison  till  the  IRlh  Jan., 
1555.  The  juiy  were  made  to  .suffer  severely  for  their  in- 
dependent verdict.  Two  were  fined  2000/.  each,  six  wen 
flned  ItklO  marks  each,  and  four,  who  expreuedcontrftioA, 
wan  not  fined.  All  wen  nmanded  to  prison,  where  they 
remained  till  the  12th  of  December,  when  Ave  were  die- 
charged  on  payment  of  the  reduced  fine  of  220/.  eadi, 
three  on  payment  of  GO/,  eac  h,  and  four  v, itlinut  fine. 

Sir  NicholiLH  TlHucniorton,  aller  his  release,  avoided  the 
approaching  slorra  of  persecution  by  going  to  France, 
\Wiere  he  remained  till  loS6.  Though  he  aner\vai-ds  served 
in  Queen  Man  's  aragr  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  ha 
devoted  himaelf  chiefly  to  the  prineeta  Bizabeth,  wfiom 
he  visited  privately  at  Hatfield.  When  Quc(  n  Mar}-  dii'd, 
he  was  admitted  to  see  lier  corpse,  and.  as  F.li7abeth  luul 
requested,  took  from  her  fitiijcY  the  wediliii- r;i'.u'  v,  (u  h 
had  been  given  to  her  by  Philip,  and  delivered  it  to  Eli- 
zabeth. Elizabeth  gave  him  the  oflice  of  cluef  butler  of 
England,  a  situation  of  aome  dignity,  but  inconaidenbla 
emoluaent,  and  afterwards  made  lum  ehamberiidn  of  tha 
exchequer.  In  1559  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  France, 
and  remained  at  the  French  court  as  resident  ambassador 
till  the  bepinninE;  of  15GJ.  Dr.  Forbes  has  published  the 
greater  part  of  Throcmorlons  correspondence  with  his 
own  government  while  he  was  in  this  confidential  situa- 
tion. It  displays  great  diplomatic  skill  and  management, 
twt  pariiapa  aattier  too  much,  tendency  to  intrigue ;  and  he 
supported  the  oantioua  and  somewhat  doubtful  policy  of 
Cecil  with  seal  and  discretion.  Indeed  he  was  on  the  ma<st 
confidential  terms  with  Cecil  (luring  the  whole  of  liiis 
period,  but  alter  his  rctimi  a  coohieas  arose  between  tlie 
two  statesmen,  which  increased  till  it  bacanw  a  atroof 
personal  animcttity. 

In  1565  Throcmorton  was  sent  on  a  special  embassy  to 
Scotland,  to  remonatrato  with  Maiy  Queen  of  Scot.s  n};ninst 
her  intended  mairiase  witli  Damley ;  and  when  Maiy  was 
imprisoned  at  Lochleven  in  15C7,  Throcmorton  was  com- 
missioned by  Klizabeth  to  negotiate  with  tlie  rebel  lords 
lor  her  release. 

In  15(jU  Throcmoiton  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge, 
which  indeed  appears  to  have  been  well  founded,  of  hav- 
ing been  engaged  in  the  intrigue  for  a  marria|;e  between 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  Doka  of  Norfolk.  Though 
he  ^^a.<)  not  kept  long  in  oonfinement,  he  never  afterwards 
regained  the  confidence,  of  Eliiabeth,  and  the  distrea  of 
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inin<l  oecuioiMd  hy  the  Ion  (tf  bar  ftvoorliisbeen  thought 

to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  tlie  house 
of  1ho  Earl  of  Leicester,  Feb.  12, 1571,  in  hiis  58th  year. 

Sir  Francis  Walsingjham,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, on  Uie  occaaoD  of  Throcmorton's  death.  Bays  of 
him  that  *  for  counsel  in  peace  and  for  i  ondnct  in  war  lie 
bath  not  left  of  like  auneieDcy  that  I  know.'  Camden 
etyB  he  wtt  'ftinail  of  laige  experience,  piercing  iudg- 
ment,  and  singular  prodeneei  bat  be  died  veiy  luckily  for 
himself  and  hu  fanuly,  his  hft  end  eaUte  bemg  in  great 
danger  by  reason  of  his  turbulent  spirit.* 

(CnmhinL  Tnult,  in  Library  </  E/Urrtaiuiiig  Know- 
hdee  :  i'  -'orial  History  qf  Etij^ltitid.  ■ 

"THROMBUS  is  a  tumour  formed  blood  effused  from 
a  veb  after  bleeding,  and  coagulated  in  the  adjacent  cel- 
lular time.  It  is  a  kind  of  iateiue  eechynuMis  or  bruise, 
and  usually  arises  fkom  the  puncture  in  the  vein  not  haTing 
been  made  exactly  opposite  that  in  the  skin,  so  that  some 
of  the  blood,  instead  of  flowing  out,  is  in1\ltrated  between 
the  vi'ui  .I'll!  the  surface.  Il  is  riueiy  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  retiuire  treatment,  and  t&  usually  removed  like  the 
effUsed  blood  of  an  ordinary  bruise.  Sometimes  hosvever 
inflamination  ensues  around  the  tumour,  which  should  be 
treated  bv  leedies  and  cold ;  or,  if  it  proceed  to  suppura- 
tion,  should  be  managed  like  a  eommon  abaceas. 

THROSTLE.  [Tmitrsnas.] 

THRUSH,  or  Aphthic,  is  a  disease  which  commonly 
appears  in  the  form  of  minute  opaque-white  vesicles 
ieattered  over  the  interior  of  the  n.ijui:.  md  fauces. 
Vesicles  or  blisters  of  this  kind  often  appeal-  in  a  succession 
of  eruptions,  those  which  were  first  formed  bursting  and 
leaving  teukr  and  law  surfaces,  while  otbei*  are  breaking 
out;  and  titus  continuing  through  ttie  trbok  eoune  or 
seme  pencral  disorder  of  the  system. 

The  only  variety  of  tlirusli  in  wliicli  the  eruption  is  the 
niost  obviou.s  sign  of  disease  is  that  wliich  is  called  milk- 
thrusii,  or  aphtha  infinntum,  or  sometimes,  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  It  is  the  primary  disease,  idiopathic  thrush. 
This  however  is  almost  always  connected  with  disturbance 
of  the  digestion  and  other  functions,  and  is  usually  traceable 
to  some  error  of  diet.  It  is  most  frequently  observed  in 
diildien  that  are  brought  up  '  by  hand aod,  in  ordiniuy 
cases,  requires  only  the  means  adapted  to  correct  the  ths 
turbed  digestion,  .such  as  small  doses  of  ma^esia  and 
gentle  purRutives.  In  very  weakly  children  however,  and 
la  those  that  arc  ill  fed  and  clothed,  the  surface  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  exposed  by  the  bursting  of  the  vesicles, 
mtj  slough  or  ulcerate ;  and  this  conditioa  is  alwaya  a 
sign  of  ftie  neeesAtjr  of  adnunistering  tonics*  nntritioas 
food,  an*^  rvi  n  powerful  stimulanta,  such  as  wine  or 
brandy.  11  tliis  form  of  thrush  which  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  aphtha  maligna. 

In  adults,  thrush  is  a  very  common  occurrence  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  many  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  and 
other  acute  ieveis»the  heetic  fever  accompanying  jphthisis, 
diabetest  kc :  in  ahoctt  in  nearly  all  cases  in  Wnich  there 
is  great  proetiation  of  sbength,  thrush  may  occur.  In 
these  eases,  the  only  treatment  that  can  be  applied  pecu- 
liarly to  it  is  local.  Great  relief  is  often  afforded  by 
lisrhtly  sponi^iny;  the  affected  .surfaces  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  eieht  or  ten  grains  to 
an  ounce  of  water.  Gargles,  consistini^  of  a  drachm  of 
alum  to  a  pint  of  water  or  acidulated  infusion  of  roses,  or 
of  one  or  two  draehms  of  sub-bocate  of  soda  to  half  a  pint 
of  mter,  are  often  benefleial ;  and  so  is  the  mel  boraeis 
of  the  Pharmacopnt-ia,  when  a  small  quantity  of  it  is 
held  for  a  few  minutes  in  contact  with  the  affected 
part. 

THRUSHES.  Under  this  name  many  ornithologists 
treat  of  the  whole  of  the  Merulid^  in  which  article  the 
views  of  Mr.  Vigors,  Mr.  Swainson,  and  the  Piince  of  Mu- 
signano,  now  Pnnee  of  Canino,  with  tegud  to  ttiia  funily, 

are  given. 

Since  the  article  MendiAg  was  written,  Mr.  6.  R.  Gray 

has  published  his  '  List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,'  and  we 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readeni  his  ajrunpement. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  TurdicUr  /  .  /  .  Linn.) 
the  second  family  of  his  third  tribe  {Dentirostres)  of  his 
second  order  {Passer e»).  The  D^ntirottre*  are  placed  by 
him  between  the  Tenmnttret  and  the  Omtrosfre*,  and 
the  TMKdm  between  tile  JSitiettttdb  andtiia  Muaeieapidtf. 

The  foUowinE;  are  the  .-^ibfamiliei;  and  gtMmiQtowhicb 
Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  divides  the  Turdidas : — 


tebftiBii  !•  Fontueamuk 

Genera: — Notodela^ljesik. ;  Eupetet^Texam.',  Jjax^lje^; 
DattfcejAala,  8w. ;  Pithyt,  Vieill. ;  Formieivora,  Sw. ; 
Myrmfciza,  G.  R.  Gray  ;  Ur'>tijmus,  Sw. ;  MufuriOt  Less. ; 
Corythopis,  Sundev. ;  Jirachyptpryx,  Horsf. ;  Afacrontu, 
Jard.  and  Selby  ;  Tittuctor,  Pr.  Max. ;  Pormicariua^  Bodd. : 
Chameeza^  Vig. ;  Grallaria,  Vieill. :  Cuuh  Bote :  Bn- 
chyunu,  Ihiinb.;  Ifyiofhamaut  Tcnun.;  Jjfdywftale, 
VieiU. 

Subftm.  2.  ■'nndinm. 

Genera  : — Pefrocossy^us,  Boie  ;  Onxetet,  G.  R.  Gray; 
Larvivora,  Hodza. ;  Bettonornu,  Smith ;  Sa3i'eoii<Ut, 
Less.;  Chaetom,Svr.;  Geocichla,  Kuh\  ;  Zoothrra, 
Afyicphagih  Less. ;  Ortoeinela,  Gould ;  IWdiM,  Lina. ; 
inrtrfa  (RqrX  Boie;  Mimtu,  Briss. ;  Ihxotiama,  WagL 
9tMm-  3.  Timalima. 

Geneia>-^Z>OHaeoAntf,  Sw. ;  /^eKonMinw,  8w. ;  Aifm- 
nemia,  Sw. ;  Cratn-opus,  Sw. ;  Garrtitax,  Less.  ;  Aciitt  - 
dura,  Grould ;  Cinclosoma,  Vig.  and  Horef. ;  Suya,  Hodga, , 
Sihia,  Hodies.  ;    7>*ia,  Hodes.  ;   J/u/af     ^  ;/ «.  Sw. ;  Ti' 

mtUia,  Horsf. ;  Pomatorhimu,  Horaf. ;   ?  Palmdt- 

eols,  Hodgl. ;  hteria,  Vieill. ;  Tumagra^  Leaa. 

Subfam.  4.  Oriolinae. 

Genera : — Dulut,  Vieill. ;  Spheeoiheres,  Vieill. ;  Orietrnt, 
Linn. ;  Mimeta,  Vig.  and  HoaL ;  Analeiput,  Sw.  ;  Seri- 
culiu,  Sw. ;  Oriolia,  J.  Geoff. 

Subfam.  5.  Pycnonotini€. 

Genera: — ilffm)*<'''/w, O.  R.  Gray ;  Mtcrolarsus,  Evion-. 
Mti/arnftt'mri,  V^yton  ;  Trichov/iorus,  Ttmm.  ;  Ilypeiitiirf 
Vig. ;   Vuhtna,  Hodga. ;  PnuUattrephm,  Sw. ;  JEUemo- 
tornis,Svr.  ;  Pycnoriatiu,Kvimi  AndfopoAUt  Bw.  j  ?  Tri- 
chiteotf  Less. ;  ?  SetortiUt  him, 

Mr.  6.  R.  Gray,  with  his  usual  diligence  and  aeeoiaef  , 
gives  the  synonytn.s  cfn!!  these  Rcnera;  and  observes,  wit'' 
regard  to  some  of  tliem,  that  Drymophila,  Sw.,  has  bet& 
used  in  huf  tii}  .  that  Leptorhynchus,  Menestr.,  was  piv- 
viously  employed ;  PetropUiia,  Sw.,  used  in  botany  ;  Cot- 
svpha,  Vig.,  used  in  entomology,  only  the  termination  u 
there  in  tu;  CUMa,  Wagl.,  previously  used  in  ichthy- 
ology ;  PalueHeola,  Hodgs.,  previously  employed  in  Mr- 
petology ;  and  Microjnu,  and  Brachypus,  Sw..  pmiowfy 
used  in  other  branches  of  natural  history. 

Some  of  these  form.H  have  already  been  noticed  in  detail 
in  this  work,  and  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the 
true  thru-she.s,  or  those  so  nearly  ailied  tO  tllCIBt  ttaMU  ia 
common  parlance,  Uiey  arc  so  termt  'J. 

EvBOPKAN  Thrush KS. 

The  ftllowiiw  thruriies  aie  European 

P,!:!rk  Ou2if,  or  Blackbird,  Mn-iiht  vulgaris,  R»y; 
tiiL-  lung  Ouzel,  Merula  torquala,  13ri&i. ;  the  Mifrrattini 
Ouzel,  Merula  migratoria,  Sw. ;  the  Black-tTiroiC-  i 
Thrush,  Turdut  atrogtdaris,  Temm. ;  the  Field/are,  Tur- 
dua  tnlaris.  Linn. ;  uie  Redwing,  lia-dut  Hiacus,  Linn. ; 
the  Missel  Thrush,  Turdus  visctvorus.  Linn. ;  the  &>ii;- 
Thnuh,  or  Throstle,  Turdus  muaicus.  Linn. ;  Naumana't 
Thrush,  Turdus  Naumanni,  Temra. ;  the  PaUid  ThrutA, 
Turdus  pallidus.  Pall. ;  White's  Thrush,  Turdus  n  hiUt, 
Eyton;  the  Siberian  Thrush,  Turdus  Sibericux,  Pall. :  the 
fVater  Ouzel,  or  Common  Dipper,  Cine  lux  ai/vaiicus. 
Bechst.  :  the  Black-bellied  Water-Ouzel,  Cniclus  tnelancy 

faster,  Brehm ;  Paliass  fVater  Ouzel,  CitwUu  Faliam^ 
emm.;  the  Rock-Thrush,  Petroemeta  MxatiUt,  V]f.; 
and  the  Btmn'Thnukt  P^ndneki  eamtm,  Vig. 

Of  these,  the  Watb  Oobbl,  cr  CbnuneR  Uipper ;  the 
Missel  Thrush;  White's  7%rj«A  foccasional  onlv j  ;  the 
Song  Tlirush  ;  the  Fieldfare ;  the  Redwtng ;  tlie  Black- 
bird'; and  the  Ring  OkbhIi  or  Rim  lii.aran—n^  aie 
British. 

We  select  as  an  example  the  sweetest  songster  amon:; 
this  tribe,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  and  we  write  it  without 
disrespect  to  the  nch  mellow  whistle  of  the  blaokbiid,  «i 
the  loud  stirring  notes  of  the  missel  thrash. 

The  Ukrortie  or  Song  Thrush. 

This  well-known  bird  needs  no  descnphon.  It  is  the 
Grim  and  Petite  Grim  of  the  FVcnch  ;  Tnrdn,  Torrl-y  com' 
murie,  and  Tordo  Bottaccio  of  the  Italians;  Sins-dro\*el, 
or  If  'eixx-drossel,  of  the  Germans ;  Mavis^  with  the  other 
names  above  given,  of  the  modem  Blritiih  ;*  and  ^dbiyi 
bror^fraith  of  ttie  autient  Biitish. 

Geographiad  Dhhi^ulnm. — ^Inhabits  evei7  counliy  in 

SurOpe^  haunting  ptrrirns  nnd  v.-nods  r\c-'-T    rraaia  Or  MB^ 
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dvwa.  Ikchstein  uys  that  iaG«iiiiH9,tt MOB  M  the  au- 
ttmuud  fofsii  appear,  the  thitMaes  edleet  in  Inge  flights  to 

Keek  a  warmer  climate,  the  principal  time  of  passage  being 
from  the  ir>th  of  Sept.  to  the  15th  of  October,  and  the 
return  about  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  vvlu  n  eaeh  jmir 
seeks  its  own  district.  In  Britain  it  is  pennatn'tit,  and 
Spread  over  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  its 
iMMidi.  Kuatia,  Deainark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  possess 
it.  In  the  aonth,  tieatdea  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
Greece  have  it.  It  has  been  seen  in  winter  at  Smjrma  and 
Trebizond.  Professor  Nilsson  states  that  it  leaves  Sweden 
lor  the  winter,  and  comcA  farther  south.  Mr.  Selby  ob- 
serves that  such  visitors  arrive  in  Britain  with  a  north  or 
nurth-east  wind,  and,  aAer  alagfbig  altowdaya  to  Moniiti 
move  southwaid. 

HeMUt  Food,  ^^Worms,  inaaBt^  aaailB*  and  fruits 
fonn  the  liMd  of  the  throstle.  The  comnion  gaiden-aoail, 
FMisB  hartmtii,  and  the  wood-snail.  Helix  nemoralit,  are 
killed  and  ratcn  in  threat  numbers  by  this  specific.  T\w 
bird  beaLs  and  breaks  the  sliells  against  a  stone  to  ^el  at 
the  animals.  The  nest  is  made  of  green  moss  jrenerally, 
and  fine  root-£bres  on  the  out^dc.  and  h  lined  within  with 
•  otMNMlung  and  decayed  wood,  the  lining  forming  a  cement, 
flo  pofeeOy  nraad  that  it  will  hold  water,  four  or 
five,  of  m  ught  bhie,  fbe  larger  end  Imving  itew  antaH 
black  specks  or  spots.  Time  of  incubation  thirteen  days. 
The  first  hatch  generally  comes  forth  in  April,  but  the 
young  have  been  known  to  be  out  at  the  end  of  March. 
There  are  generally  two  broods  in  the  year.  Both  the 
cock  and  the  hen  sit,  but  the  former  less  than  the  latter. 
He  often  feeds  her  on  the  nest.  A  holly,  a  thick  bush — a 
tall  one  is  mostly  preferred — a  dense  and  somewhat  high 
ahrub  or  a  fir,  is  usually  selected ;  but  the  bird  has  been 
known  to  breed  in  an  open  shed  or  tool-bouae,  and  does 
not  8Cem  to  shun  the  neighbourhood  of  man.    In  1833  a 

f air  built  their  ne^t  in  a  low  tree  at  the  bottom  of  Gmy  s 
nn  Gardens,  near  the  gates  where  passengers  !u-e  going 
by  all  day  long.  The  hen  laid  her  complement  of  eggs, 
and  was  sitting  on  them,  when  a  cat  climbed  up  and  killed 
Ikar  on  the  nest.  The  cock  inunediatelv  deserted  the  j^aoe. 

Beehatein  stmtea  that  in  captivity  the  Throstle  is  eadly 
taught  to  perform  airs.  For  taking  it  he  recommends  a 
perch  with  a  limed  twig-  as  the  best  mode  of  capturing  a 
fine-toned  male  :  but  in  September  or  October  he  says  that 
they  may  be  caught  in  the  >Yater-traps,  where  they  repair  at 
sunrise  and  sunset,  so  late  that  they  sometimes  cannot  be  seen, 
and  the  bird-catcher  is  only  guided  by  his  ear.  He  observes 
that,  wben  the  birds  enter  the  water,  there  must  1m  no  haste 
on  the  part  of  the  fowler,  because  they  like  to  bathe  in 
company,  and  assemble  sometimes  to  the  number  of  ten  or 
twelve  at  once,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  call.  Bechstcin 
tells  us  that  the  first  which  finds  a  convenient  stream,  and 
wishes  to  go  to  it,  cries  in  a  tone  of  surprise  or  joy,  ' 
mk,  ^ik,  xiki,  t.sitr,  (sac,  tsac :'  then  all  the  thrushes  in  the 
neighbourhood  immediately  reply  in  concert  and  repair  to 
the  nlaee.  The  both  is  entered  nowever  with  a  good  deal 
of  (nieunispeetkm  on  their  parts,  and  they  seldom  ventnre 
till  they  have  seen  a  Red-breast  bathe  without  danger. 
Htit  the  first  that  bathes  is  soon  t'ollowed  by  others,  and 
they  bi  L'in  to  quarrel  amoni:  themselves  if  the  bath  is  not 
large  enougli  to  accommodate  all  satisfactorily.  Bechstein 
fliraier  remarks  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  tUM  Mid 
ranning  and  fluttering  on  the  banks  of  the  atnam,  aa  a 
deooj  to  allraet  tfiont. 

Aauxw  Tnnnna. 

Example,  Tardus  erythrogasfer. 

Description.  —  MaU.  —  (Jrey-cdmlescent  above;  the 
cheeks,  tne  sides  of  the  neck,  and  quills  black;  blMst, 
abdomen,  and  rtimp  red  ;  beak  and  tarsi  black. 

Female  differs  in  being  ctt-rulescent-brownt  tilO  lower 
of  the  back  obieuiely  banded  with  brown ;  ned(  in 
wlutidi  naikiad  irith  daik  brown ;  breast,  didMwn, 
and  rump  reddiriKwhitenaifced  with  undnlatkNia.  Length 
8|  inches. 

Mr.  Gould  (Century  f^f  B)r>U  f rom  thi>  Uimnlaya  Moitn- 
/a>n«)  .states  that  this  beautiful  species  exhibits  a  marked 
departure  in  the  style  of  colouring  from  its  more  typical 
congeners;  and  were  it  not  that  its  form  dictated  the 
situation  in  which  it  ia  retained,  it  would  otherwise  seem 
to  be  aUiad  in  mny  remeti  to  the  genus  Petrocincla. 

2eed%.i~ThniMi7ofatiielaof  HuuU  never  found 
In  tht  low  lands. 


Tstdu*  er}U>to{utei,  maie  ud  {enialc.  (Uu«)i.> 

AnicAir  THBoana. 

Example,  Tiirdut  ttrepiicMM^  Sniith  {,MmUiM  LettitH- 
rupa  of  the  same). 

Jhtcription. — ^Jto<a,<— Front  and  top  of  head  browniah' 
gicf ;  ooctput,  upper  aspect  of  neck,  interscapulars,  acai« 
pulars,  and  shonfaers  deep  yellowish-grey,  fUntly  shaded 
with  brown  ;  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  dirty  ash- 
grev.  Under  parts  white,  tinted  in  places  with  ochrc- 
\  i  llo'.v  :  su!i  s  of  the  neek,  whole  of  the  breast,  flanks,  and 
belly  variegated  with  blackish-brown  p)Tiform  spots,  one 
on  each  feather,  the  large  end  reaching  nearly  to  its  point. 
Sides  of  the  head  white,  slightly  tinted  with  ochie-yellow, 
variegated  below  the  eyes  with  three  blackidi-brown 
bands :  the  foremost  proceeds  from  the  base  of  the  lower 
mandible,  the  second  from  the  middle  of  the  under  eyelid, 
and  the  third  from  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye ;  the  first 
extends  nearly  horizontally,  and  the  two  others  obliquely 
downwards  and  backwards  till  they  unite  with  the  non- 
zontal  one.  Primaij'  wing-coverts  and  primary  quill- 
feathers  deep  browmsh-red,  the  latter  tipped  and  edged 
externally  with  yeUowish^wtiite ;  the  fiiat  two>thirds  at 
teaat  of  the  inner  vanes  of  these  feathers  are  of  a  clear 
baff^olonr, darkest  fo\vard.->  the  shafts;  secondnr)- wintr- 
COVertS  and  secondary  and  terti:u7  qiiitl-teatheib  dark 
ETeyish-brown,  the  outer  vanes  lightest,  ail  marLMnod  ex- 
ternally and  tijpped  with  dirtv  white.  Eyes  reddish  brown ; 
upper  mandible  and  tip  of  lower  inferiorly  as  well  as  the 
cuaws  liver-brown ;  lower  mandible  elsewhere,  and  the 
cutting  edge  of  upper,  pale  saflfron-yellow.  Feet  and  in« 
aides  of  the  bill  deep  straw-yellow. 

Figure  robust  and  rather  short.  Bill  long,  and  mode- 
rately strong ;  upper  mandible  broad  and  slightly  depressed 
towards  the  base,  narrow  and  distinctly  notched  near  the 
tip ;  eulmen  between  nostrils  elevated  and  rounded, 
towards  the  point  of  the  bill  strongly  curved;  nasal 
fossae  large  and  membranous,  the  nostnls  narrow  longi- 
tudinal slits  near  to  the  edgea  of  the  mandiUo;  wingasboct 
and  rounded,  and  when  wldcd  thej  reodi  over  the  flrrt 
half  of  the  tail ;  the  first  quilMMRher  rudimentary,  the 
thirtl  rather  the  longest ;  the  second  and  fourth  of  emial 
le:ij,nh.  and  scarcely  shorter  than  the  third;  the  fiflli  a 
little  shorter  than  the  fourth,  and  the  remaining  primaries 
diminish  in  length  successively.  Tail  short  and  slightly 
forked.  Legs  long,  tarsi  robust,  anteriorly  indistinctly  scu- 
teHaled,  pMteriony  entire ;  toes  strong,  the  inner  and 
outer  toes  of  the  same  length ;  claws  strong,  much  eunred 
andpointed.  Length  flrom  point  of  bill  to  tip  of  tul  eight 
inahaa  aix  finat 
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FemaU  differing  but  little  in  colour,  if  at  from  the 
male.  (Smith.) 

Locality,  Habits,  Food,  .f-r. — Dr.  Smith  stales  that  im- 
mediately upon  reaching  Kurichane,  this  thrush  began  to 
appear  in  the  thickets,  and  he  continued  to  acquire  occa- 
aionallv  a  specimen  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tropic.  It 
seeks,  he  says,  its  food  upon  the  ground,  and,  when  so  occu- 
pied, its  resort  is  readily  discovered  by  the  natives  from  the 
noise  it  makes  in  scratching  the  ground,  or  in  displacing 
rubbish  and  decayed  leaves  which  conceal  the  insects  it  is 
leeking.  The  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  country 
it  inhabit*  is,  he  informs  us,  characteristic  of  the  %ngour 
with  which  it  employs  its  feet,  and  the  nearest  translation 
he  can  give  is  'Ground-Scniper.' 

Dr.  Smith  further  remarks  that  the  form  of  its  bill,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  base,  the  length  of  its  legs,  and  the 
shortness  of  its  tail,  are  all  charactere  which  remove  it  from 
the  more  typical  species  of  the  genus  Turdu* ;  but  yet 
there  is  in  its  structure  and  habits  what  necessarily  cbn- 
Btitutea  it  a  true  thniah.  'Jlluttratiotu  of  the  Zoology  of 
South  /{frica.) 


Amkrican  Thri'sres. 

Example,  Turdm  mustfilmus,  Gm. 

Description. — Above,  bright  cinnamon  brown,  bright- 
ening into  rufous  on  the  heaid,  and  inclining  to  olive  on 
the  rump  and  tail.  Beneath,  whitish,  thickly  marked 
with  pencil-shaped  dusky  spots.  Vent  pure  white.  Or- 
bits of  the  eye  white.  Bill  dusky  brown,  slightly  notched, 
lower  mantfible  flesh-coloured  towards  the  base.  Legs 
and  claws  very  pale  flesh-colour.  Iris  dork  chocolate. 
Length  8  inches;  alar  extent  13  inches.  (Xuttall.) 

This  appears  to  be  the  Turdu*  melodus  of  Wilson  and 
Tatcny  Thrush  of  Pennant,  and  is  generally  known  as  the 
Wood  Thrush. 

Locality,  Habits,  Food,  6^. — Nutlall  states  that  this 
solitary  and  retiring  songster  inhabits,  during  summer,  the 
whole  continent  fmm  Hudson's  Bay  to  Florida,  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  friend  Mr.  Ware,  breeds  as  far  south  as  the 
vicinity  of  Natchez,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  He 
remarks  that  it  is  not  s.-\tisfactorily  a«certaineu  whetlier 
the  species  quits  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  in 
winter,  because  the  bird  is  then  silent,  and  always  difBcult 
of  access.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  this  Thrush  may 
>vinter  in  the  Southern  States,  as  a  young  bird,  gleaning 
insect.s  and  berries,  tuul  been  caught  in  a  garden  in  Boston 
on  the  2tJth  October. 

But,  wherever  the  Wood  Thnish  may  winter,  it  arrives 
in  the  Middle  States  from  the  1st  to  the  luUi  of  April. 
Nuttall  thus  describes  its  song  and  habits: — 

'  At  tlie  dawn  of  morning  he  announces  his  presence  in 
the  woods,  and  from  the  top  of  some  tall  tree,  rising 
Uirough  the  dark  and  shady  lorest,  he  poura  out  his  few- 
clear  and  harmonious  notes  in  a  ]>leasing  reverie,  as  if 
inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  renovated  nature.  The 


prelude  to  this  song  resembles  almost  the  double  ton^Bf 
of  the  flute,  blended  with  a  tinkling,  shrill,  and  Mlem 
warble,  which  re-echoes  from  his  solitary  retreat,  like  Iht 
dirge  of  some  sad  recluse  who  shuns  the  busy  hftunti  of 
life.  The  whole  air  consists  usually  of  four  parts  or  bars, 
which  succeed,  in  deliberate  time,  and  finally  blend 
together  in  impressive  and  soothing  harmony,  bec-orainf 
more  mellow  and  sweet  at  every  repetition. '  Rival  per- 
formers seem  to  challenge  each  other  from  varioos  piftt 
of  the  wood,  vying  for  the  favour  of  their  mates,  with 
sympathetic  responses  and  sot^er  tones  ;  and,  some  waifeing 
a  jealous  strife,  terminate  the  warm  dis-pute  by  an  apreu 
to  combat  and  violence.  Like  the  Robin  and  the  Thrasner. 
in  dark  and  gloomy  weather,  when  other  birds 
sheltered  and  silent,  the  clear  notes  of  the  Wood  Thrjsh 
are  heard  through  the  dropping  woods,  from  dawn  to  dusk, 
so  that,  the  sadder  the  day,  the  sweeter  and  more  conjitant  b 
his  song.  His  clear  and  intemipted  whistle  is  likewise  often 
nearly  the  only  voice  of  melody  heard  by  the  traycUer,  to 
mid-aay,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  as  he  traverses  the  silent 
dark,  and  wooded  wilderness,  remote  from  the  haunts  of 
men.  It  is  nearly  impossible  by  words  to  convey  anj 
idea  of  the  peculiar  warble  of  this  vocal  hermit,  bet ' 
amongst  his  phrases  the  sound  of  'airiee,  peculiarly  liquid, 
and  followed  by  a  trill,  repeated  in  two  interrupted  bars, 
is  readily  recognisable.  At  times  their  notes  bear  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  those  of  Wilson's  Thrush,  such  v 
eh  rhehu  'vrehn,  then  varied  to  VA  villia  villia,  'eA  ri7/ia 
vrehu,  then,  VA  ff7/<i  rr/Zw,  high  and  shrill. 

•  'ITie  Wood  Thrush  is  alwajrs  of  a  shy  and  retirinr 
disposition,  appearing  alone,  or  only  in  single  pairs,  and, 
while  he  willingly  charms  us  with  his  song,  ne  is  content 
and  even  solicitous  to  remain  concealed.  His  favourite 
haunts  arc  low  shady  glens  by  watercourses,  often  rendered 
dark  with  alder-bushea,  mantled  with  the  trailing  grape- 
vine. In  quest  of  his  insect  prey  he  delights  to  follow  the 
meanders  of  the  rivulet,  through  whose  leafy  shades  thf 
sunbeams  steal  only  in  a  few  uninterrupted  rays  over  the 
sparkling  surface  of  the  running  brook.  So  partial  is  this 
bird  to  solitude,  that  I  have  known  one  to  sinig  almoft 
uniformly  in  the  same  place,  though  nearly  half  a  mile 
from  his  mate  and  nest.  At  times,  indeed,  he  would 
venture  a  few  faltering  low  notes  in  an  oak  near  his 
consort,  but  his  mellowest  morning  and  evening  warble 
was  always  delivered  from  a  tall  liickory,  overtopping  a 
grove  of  licmlock  firs,  in  which  the  dimness  of  twihrht 
prevailed  at  noon.  The  Wood  Thrush,  like  the  Night- 
ingtUe.  therefore,  feels  inspired  in  darkness,  but,  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  setting  sun,  he  chooses  a  retreat  where  the 
beams  of  day  can  seldom  enter.  These  shady  retreats  hive 
also  an  additional  attraction  to  our  Thrush  ;  it  is  here  that 
the  most  interesting  scene  of  his  instinctive  labour  begins 
and  ends,  here  he  first  saw  the  light,  and  brralhed  into 
existence,  and  here  he  now  bestows  his  nest  in  a  sapliru 
oak,  or  in  the  next  thick  laurel  or  blooming  alder,  whoM 
berries  afford  him  an  ample  repast  in  the  coming  autumn. 
Outwardly  it  presents  a  waim  bed  of  withered  beach  or 
oak  leaves,  above  these  a  layer  of  coarse  old  grass  and 
leaf-stalks  is  laid,  tempered  with  a  mixture  of  mud  and 
decayed  wood  smoothly  plastered,  so  as  to  form  a  cnut 
like  the  nest  of  the  Robin.  Tlie  whole  is  then  surmounted 
by  a  thin  lining  of  tlic  black  fibrous  radicles  of  the  fern.' 


Wood  Thnub. 

Th^  same  author  states  that  the  eggs,  which  are  four  o: 
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five  in  number,  are  scarcely  distiiifruishable  from  those  of 
the  Robin,  and  of  an  uniform  hriglit  ^icenuh  blue  destitute 
of  8{iut>.  Bectks,  ( ateipillani,  and  other  insects,  and  in 
autumn  berries,  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  species. 
Nuttall  further  ftatif  tiwt  the  young  remain  for  weeks 
around  gardei«i  in  qqert  of  beiiMs,  ud  that  tbey  we 
partieulariy  fond  of  thcne  of  the  viriout  tpecies  of  eorael 
and  viburnum.  At  this  season,  he  &ay»,  tl.vy  ott  asionally 
leave  their  favourite  itrlens,  and  in  their  devious  wander- 
inj^s,  previous  to  tlieir  departure,  sometimes  venture  to 
visit  tne  rural  suburbs  of  tlie  city.  The  young,  it  appears, 
are  easily  reared,  and,  like  our  "flirostle,  sinj;  nearly  as  well 
in  the  cage  as  in  their  nitiv*  wilda.  (Mtuual  qf  ikt 
Ornithology  of  the  UniUd  Slain  and  of  Camada.') 
THUA'NUS,  "[Thou,  Dk  ] 

THUCY'DIDES  (GoucuWr/c),  the  son  of  Olorust,  or  Oro- 
lus.  aiid  Hcpesipyle,  was  a  native  of  tlie  dt-mus  of  Alimub 
ill  Attica.  He  was  connected  by  his  mother's  side  with 
the  family  of  the  gp^at  Mihiadeii,  and  the  name  of  hit 
lather  was  a  common  one  among  the  Thracian  princea. 
If  he  «raa  fivty  year*  old  at  the  commeneameot  of  tne  Pelo- 
ponneiian  war,  according  to  the  statement  of  Pamphila 
(Gellius,  XV.  23\  he  was  born  in  b.c.  471.  In  his  own 
work  he  nowliprk-  mention>i  his  a^c  or  the  time  of  his 
birth,  but  lu"  says  that  he  lived  through  thci  whole  of  the 
Pcloponnesian  war,  and  that  he  Ufa  pf  the  jmperifO  for 
observinjf  its  progress  (v.  26). 

Uur  principal  information  respecting  the  life  of  Thucy- 
didea  ia  a  biofnijplu[  of  him  written  by  Mareellinus,  which 
is  however  ralJ  a  eontradictions  and  doubtful  stories. 
There  is  also  an  anonymous  ttioerraphy  of  hira  prefixed  to 
many  editions  of  his  works,  which  is  still  worse  than  that 
of  Mareellinus.  Thucvdides  mentions  incidentally  a  lew 
facts  concerning  himself,  which  is  almost  all  tliat  we  know 
with  eeitainty  about  his  life. 

There  is  a  wcli-known  itonr  that  when  a  boy  he  heard 
Herodotus  read  Ma  History  wi  Olympia,  and  was  so  much 
moved  that  he  burst  Intn  tears.  Hut  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  this  rt  Liialiun  of  the  History  of  Herodo- 
tua  never  took  place  at  the  Olympic  games  [Hrhodotus]  ; 
and  if  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  story  of  Thucydidea 
having  heard  him  read  it,  we  would  rather  refer  it  to  a 
later  recitation  at  Atheoa,  whteh  ia  meotioaed  by  Plutaioh 
and  EoaeMto.  Sindas  ia  the  only  writer  who  aayi  that 
Thucydidea  heard  Herodotus  at  Olympia  ;  Mareellinus  and 
Photius  relate  the  same  tale  wifhoiit  mentioniuu;  where  the 
feci1:Li;rin  took  place. 

There  seems  nothing  improbable  in  the  accounts  of  the 
antient  biographen  uat  Thueydides  was  taught  philoso- 
phy by  Anaxagoras  and  rhetoric  by  ▲atifilum;  but  their 
statement  that  he  accompanied  the  Anedan  eolonyto 
Thurii  is  probably  a  mistaxe  arising  f^om  their  confound- 
ing him  with  Herodotus,  who,  we  Know,  was  of  the  colo- 
nists. But  whether  he  went  to  Thurii  or  not,  it  is  oertain 
that  he  was  in  Athens  in  the  second  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  b.c.  430,  when  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  the 
plague.  (Thucyd.,  ii.  48.)  In  the  eighth  year  of  the  war, 
B.C.  424,  he  was  in  command  of  an  Atnenian  fleet  of  seven 
•hipa,  which  lay  off  Thasoa.  Brasidas,  the  Lacedaemonian 
eomraander,  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  poasession  of  Am- 
phipolis  on  the  Strymon,  which  then  belonged  to  Athens  ; 
and  Thueydides,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  sailed  to  protect 
Amphipolis,  but  was  only  in  sufficient  time  to  save  Eion.a 
seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stiymon.  Amphipolis  had 
fallen  before  he  could  arrive  there.  Clhaerd.,  iv.  102,  &o.) 
For  tliia  he  was  either  eondeaned  to  deatn  or  banished  by 
the  Athenians  in  ti)e  year  Mlowing,  n.c.  423 ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  he  spent  twenty 
years  in  exile,  namely,  till  b.c.  403.  i  Thucyd.,  v.  26.)  This 
year  coincides  exactly  with  the  restotatiou  ol  the  democraey 
by  Thrasybulus,  when  a  general  amnesty  was  granted,  of 
which  Thueydides  seems  to  have  availed  himself.  Where 
he  naased  the  time  of  his  exile  ia  not  mentioned  by  him- 
eelr  Maieetlinna  mot  that  he  tltet  went  to  iffgina,  and 
afterwards  toSeaolaiSyle  in  Thrace,  opposite  the  island  of 
Thasos,  where  he  had  some  valuable  eo'a-mines.  ((.'onipare 
Plutarch,  D«  ErUin,  p.  (i<).5.  i  If  aj^pears  however  not  im- 
probable that  he  visited  several  places  during  his  exile: 
the  intimate  knowledge  which  he  shows  respecting  the 
history  of  the  Italiotes  and  SiceUotes  aloMiet  in^ltnf  oaa 
to  suppose  that  he  may  have  vMted  Italy  and  flldlf  after 
the  milure  of  the  Athenian  expedition  in  the  latter  island. 
His  proper^  m  Thtace  would  however  naturally  lead  him 


,  to  pass  the  greater  part  f  his  time  in  that  country.  This 
i  property,  which  was  very  considerable  i  Thucyd.,  iv.  105), 
'  was  probably  derived  from  his  family,  which  came  from 
Thrace,  ^ough  Mareellinus  says  that  he  obtained  it  by 
marrying  a  Tnracian  heiress. 

How  long  he  lived  after  hia  return  tam  exile,  and 
whether  he  continued  at  Athens  till  the  time  of  his  diath, 
is  quite  uncertain.  Accordinij  to  some  accounts  he  was 
asiassiuated  at  Athens,  according  to  others  he  died  at 
TTirujOb,  and  his  hones  were  carried  to  A'-iu  ns.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  family  of  Mil- 
tiades. 

The  PeloDonneiian  war  forma  the  subject  of  the  Histoiy 
of  Thueydides.  He  tells  us  that  he  foresaw  it  would  he 

the  most  important  w  ar  that  Greece  had  ever  known,  and 
that  he  therefore  began  collei  iiiis  materials  for  its  history 
IVoni  lis  very  comnieiiceitien!  ;  tlmt,  wlu-rc  he  had  to  rely 
upon  tlie  testimony  of  others,  he  careiully  weighed  ao& 
examined  the  statements  that  were  mads  him  ;  and  that  he 
spaied  neitlier  time  nor  trouble  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and 
tnat  in  consequence  of  his  exile  he  was  enabled  to  obtain 
information  from  the  Peloponnesians  as  well  as  his  own 
counUymcn  (i.  22;  v.  2G).  Though  he  was  engaged  in 
coUecluiir  materials  durinp  Ihi-  whole  of  thi-  war,  he  docs 
not  appear  to  have  reduced  them  into  the  form  of  a  regular 
history  till  after  bib  return  from  exile,  since  he  alludes  in 
many  parts  of  it  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war  (i.  13 ;  v. 
26,  &c.).  He  did  not  however  live  to  complete  it :  the 
eighth  book  ends  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  year  b.c. 
411.  seven  years  before  the  termination  of  the  vw.  Even 
the  eighth  hook  itself  does  not  seem  to  have  received  the 
la->.t  re\ision  of  the  author,  although  there  is  no  reason  at 
ull  for  doubting  its  genuineness,  as  it  bears  on  every  page 
indubitable  traces  of  liis  style  and  mode  of  thoui^^ht.  Some 
antient  writan  liowever  attributed  it  to  bis  daughter,  others 
to  Thoopompoa  or  Xenophon.  Aa  the  work  of  Thucydidea 
is  evidently  incomplete,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  not 
publi>hcd  in  his  lilelime  ;  and  there  is  therefore  prcat  pro- 
bability that  tiie  statement  is  correct  which  attributes  the 
publicalion  of  it  to  Xenophon.  Niebuhr  has  brought  for- 
ward reasons  which  Heem  to  render  it  almost  certain  that 
Xenophon's  '  Hellenics'  CWNist  of  two  distinct  works,  and 
that  tlM  last  five  booka  wws  not  published  till  lone  after 
tlte  flirt  two.  Tlie  tnt  two,  vrhich  eeem  to  have  Dome 
the  title  of  the  *  Paralipomena'  of  Thueydides,  complete 
the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  were  not  impro- 
bably published  by  Xenophon,  together  with  the  eight 
books  of  Thueydides.  (Niebuhr,  in  Philological  Museum, 
i.  485,  &c.) 

The  fint  book  (rf  Thueydides  is  a  kind  of  iotroduotion  to 
the  history.  He  eommenoes  by  observing  that  the  Pelo* 

fonnesian  war  was  more  important  than  any  thi^  had  been 
nown  before  ;  and  to  prove  this,  he  reviews  the  state  of 
Greece  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  tlie  commencement 
of  the  war  (c.  1-21).  He  then  proceeds  to  investigate  the 
causes  which  led  to  it,  of  which  the  real  one  was  the 
jealouqr  which  the  Peloponnesians  entertained  of  the 
power  of  Athens^  and  intenrupts  his  narrative  to  give  an 
aoeount  of  the  nee  and  prograas  of  the  Athenian  empire 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  (c.  89-118).  He 
had  an  additional  reason  for  making  thi.i  digression,  since 
this  history  had  either  been  passed  over  by  previous  writers 
altogether,  or  had  been  treated  briefly,  without  attention 
to  chronology  (c.  87).  He  resumes  tne  thread  of  bis  nar- 
rative at  c.  119,  with  the  negotiations  of  the  Peloponnesian 
eonfatoaqr  pweiowe  to  the  deelaratiott  of  the  war;  hnt 
the  demand  of  the  Laeedmaonians,  tiiat  tiu  Atheiuana 
should  drive  out  the  accused,  which  was  answered  by  the 
Athenians  reauiring  the  Lacedaemonians  to  do  the  same, 
leads  to  anotrier  digression  respecting  the  treason  and 
death  of  Pausaniaa  (c.  128-IM) ;  and  as  proofs  were  found 
implicating  Themistoclee  in  the  deigns  of  the  fljpulia 
king,  he  oontimiee  the  digrewion  in  Mdar  io  give  an  no* 
count  of  the  exile  and  death  of  Theniitodes  (c.  135-139). 
He  then  resumes  the  narrative,  and  concludes  the  book 
with  the  speech  of  Pericles  which  induced  the  Athenians  to 
refuse  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Peloponnesians. 
The  histoiy  of  the  war  docs  not  therefore  iK^n  till  the 
second  book ;  bat  it  would  be  out  of  plaoa  to  httt  IB 
abatiaot  of  the  lenainder  of  the  worit. 

Thoeydidee  had  farmed  a  high  opinion  of  tiia  vainn  tad 
importance  of  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  It  was  not 
his  object  to  afford  amusement,  like  former  writen*  hut  t» 
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^ve  such  a  faithful  reprecentation  of  the  past  as  would 
serve  as  a  puide  for  the  future  i  i.  2t2;.  His  observation 
of  human  character  was  profound;  he  penetrates  with  ex- 
traordinary clcaiughtednMi  into  the  motives  and  policy  of 
the  toiding;  aeUwi  of  thevir;  and  he  drewa  {com  the 
ercnte  he  relitei  flioee  lenom  of  politicel  wiidom  which 
have  always  made  hi«  work  a  ft>V(Minte  itudy  with  tiiou^t- 
fid  men  of  all  countries. 

He  claims  for  himself  the  merit  of  tlie  strictest  accuracy, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  History  wiLtiout  bein^  con- 
vinced of  the  trustworthiMaiof  his  statements.  His  im- 
mitiaUly  alio  is  eontincuoaa:  although  he  had  been 
bankhea  from  hit  native  dty,  he  does  not,  like  Xenophon, 
turn  renegade,  and  try  to  misrepresent  the  conduct  and 
motives  of  his  own  countrymen.  Although  a  contempo- 
rary, and  one  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs,  he  writes  as  free  from  prejudice  and  party-feelini; 
as  if  he  had  Ihrcd  it  a  tiaie  long  subaeqiient  to  the  events 
be  narrates. 

His  History  is  constructed  on  entirely  difTerent  principles 
ftom  thoie  of  his  predeoeiion>  He  confines  himself 
iMetly  to  hi«  nibjecC  and  wldom  makes  any  dif^essions. 
He  feels  deeply  the  impoHance  of  liis  work.  a)id  constantly 
strives  to  itupress  the  same  feelini;  upon  his  readers.  He 
had  proposed  to  himself  a  nobie  subject,  and  writes  with 
the  coQMUousoess  of  the  value  of  hu  labours,  and  the  pre* 
Bentiinent  that  his  work  will  be  read  in  ail  future  ages, 
lliera  k  eoneequently  a  moral  elevation  in  hut  style  and 
mode  of  tveating;  a  subject,  which  ia  aeareely  to  be  Ibond 
in  any  other  writer  except  Tacitus. 

In  narrating  the  events  of  the  war.  Thucydidcs  pay* 
particular  attention  to  chronology.  He  divides  each  year 
into  two  portions,  the  summer  and  Uie  winter,  and  is  care- 
ftil  to  relate  under  each  the  events  that  took  place  respec  t- 
ively  dbiring  that  time.  The  speeches  which  he  introduces 
era  not  mere  inventions  of  his  own,  but  contain  the  general 
sense  of  what  the  speakeis  actually  delivered,  altho«^ 
the  style  and  the  arrangement  are  his  (i.  22). 

Ihe  style  of  Tliucydides  is  marked  by  srreat  strenc^h  and 
energy.  .N'ot  only  bis  expressions,  but  even  single  words 
seem  to  have  been  will  weighed  before  they  were  used  ; 
each  has  its  proper  force  and  significance,  and  none  are 
med  merely  for  the  sake  of  ornament  and  effect.  The 
ityle  t*  not  easy,  and  it  is  probable  that  Thuqrdidee  never 
mtendcd  it  should  be  so,  even  to  his  own  coanlrymcn :  his 
w  ork  was  not  to  he  read  without  thought.  Still  tiisstyle  is 
open  to  serious  objet  lion->.  He  docs  not  sufficiently  con- 
sult perspicuity,  which  h  tbe  first  virtue  in  all  writ- 
iag.  His  sentences  too  are  frequently  uniiecessanly 
lOQgt  and  the  constructions  harsh  and  involved.  These 
remarks  are  more  especially  applicable  to  the  speeches 
inserted  in  the  Histoiy.  wmeh  Gioao  finind  aa  dilBeuH 
aa  we  do.  {Orator.,  9.) 

The  Greek  text  was  first  published  by  Aldus,  Venice, 
1502,  and  the  scholia  in  the  follow incr  year.  The  first 
Latin  translation,  which  was  made  l)y  Laurentius  Valla, 
appeared  at  Paris  in  ll>13,  fol.  Tlic  fust  (ireek  an<l  I^tin 
eaition  was  that  of  Henry  Stephens,  tlie  Latin  being  the 
transiulion  of  Valla,  wth  corrections  by  Stephens,  15W, 
fhl.  Among  the  modern  editions,  those  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  Poppo's,  whieh  contains  two  voluroea  of  prole- 
gomena, with  the  scholia  and  numerous  notes,  Leipzig, 
10  vols.  8vo.,  1821-18;}8  ;  Haack  s,  with  selections  from  the 
Greek  scholia  and  short  notes,  which  the  student  will  find 
very  useful,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1820,  reprinted  in  London, 
in  3  vols.  8vo.  1823  ;  Goller's,  2  vols.  8vo„  Leipzig,  1836, 
2nd  edition,  reprinted  in  London ;  and  Arnold's,  3  vols. 
8T0.,  Oxford,  1830-18861,  of  whtA  a  eeeond  edition  is  in 
eoorse  of  publicatioiu 

There  are  tmnslations  of  Thneydides  into  most  of  the 
modern  European  langiiages.  In  !:i!;-lish  the  first  trans- 
lation vitL^  made  by  Thomas  Nieolis,  from  the  French 
version  of  Seysel.  and  was  published  in  London,  \'>'A),  fol. 
This  was  succeeded  by  the  tranitlations  of  iiottbes  and 
William  SmiO),  which  have  been  frequently  reprinted. 
The  moA  Konat  ia  by  S.  X.  Bloomfleld,  3  vols.  8vo„  Lon- 
don, 19S8.  The  noR  teeont  tnnslatioB  inOemm  ii  by 
Klein,  Miinchen,  1R26,  8vo. ;  and  in  Fkcaeli  OM  «f  the 

beat  is  ^aid  to  be  by  Gail. 

Respecting  the  life  of  Thucydides.  the  reader  maj-  consult 
T)f>dwell,'  .\nnal'>s  Thucydidci  et  Xenophonteii,' &c.,Oxf.,  j 
1702,  4to.  ;  and  Kriiger,  '  UntersuchUDgeo  jlbar  dli  Lo-  | 

b«n  dee  Thaoydidee,  Berlia,  1832. 


THUG  (from  Hindustanec  I'fui^rin,  to  deceive)  meaSt  J 
deceiver,  and  is  the  siieciaJ  appellation  of  secret  mordcren 
in  India,  whom  since  tne  year  1810  it  ha.s  been  the  endeavou? 
of  the  British  |[ovcmment  to  root  out.  Of  tlieir  orjgia  notbti^ 
can  be  said  With  any  degree  of  ceitsinty.  TheTbofstiicB- 
selves  refer  it  to  flw  remotest  antiquity,  end  theie  is  so 
doubt  that  the  ceremonies  with  which  they  carrv'  on  <J»e;r 
murderous  trade  can  be  traced  as  far  l)ack  as  the  Kihh 
Hurtlna,  where  we  find  tliem  described  with  the  utrat** 
accuracy.  But  before  we  proceed  to  investigate  their  secrt' 
histoiT,  of  which  we  have  only  a  slight  aiM  umatisfactori 
knowledge,  we  ahal  describe  them  as  they  were  at  Hit 
time  of  their  (Keeovery.  Their  gangs,  eonststiny  of  fiiw  ■ 
ten  to  two  or  three  hundred  men  of  all  races,  castes,  sertJ,  i 
and  religions,  yet  all  joining  in  the  worship  of  Kali,  niLr.^J  i 
about  all  parts  of  India,  sacrificing  to  Iheir  tutelary  gjodde-- 
every  victim  that  they  could  seize,  and  sharing-  the  pliird:-? 
among  themselves.    Still  Ihey  shi'd  no  hlootl,  except  vhtr 
forced  by  circumstance;  murder  being  their  religion,  tht 
performance  of  its  dtttiM  required  secrecy,  and  the  in-Hm- 
ment  of  death  was  a  rope  or  a  handkerchief;  which  couV. 
excite  no  aoepieion.  They  were  stiaogiers.    Eveiy  pm^^ 
had  its  leader,  the  Jemadar  or  Sirdar ;  its  teacher,  '.b. 
Guru,  whose  duty  it  waa  to  initiate  the  novice  into  tti': 
secret  of  using  tlie  to'mikiI,  or  handkerchief.     '111^.'!!  i.  u 
the  BJiuUotei,  that  is  strangicrs,  and  the  iSothoM,  or 
trappers,  and  at  last  the  iM^haees,  or  gravediggers.   In  « 
country  like  India,  the  striking  character  of  whoae  inhabit- 
ants is  an  almost  itwiei&ble  apathy,  it  was  easy  fbr  then  to 
commit  the  most  outrageous  murders  without  exciting  tlir 
interest  of  the  victim's  relations.   The  immen^  juneks 
which  border  the  roads  afforded  the  Lughaees  ever)'  facility 
for  eft'ectually  concealing  the  bodies ;  and  the  prevai^irr 
custom  of  travelling  in  piarties  prevented  the  designs  ot  » 
Sotha  from  being  suspected,  whenever  he  succeeded  la 
offering  the  protection  of  his  Jemadar  to  travelieia  libw 
tbdr  vnsaltb  mdaced  him  to  ontmp.  The  Thugs  geonslfy 
aaume  the  appearance  of  merchants,  whieh  increases  tht 
confidence  of  their  victims,  whom  they  despatch  with  :r,: 
greatest  celerity  whenever  they  find  a  convenient  pluvc 
Whilst  the  Hhuttotes  arrange  themselves  in  a  mannir  t» 
etlecl  their  purpo^*  with  facility,  the  Lughaees  dig  the 
hole  ;  and  at  a  given  signal  the  noose  is  pawed  loond  tbe 
neck  of  the  traveller,  and,  being  taken  ttiM>vnu«s»  he  ii 
strangled  without  heiitg  able  to  mnke  any  reriatanee.  Ht 
is  then  thrown  into  the  hole,  and  large  incisions  an  rani-, 
in  the  abdomen  to  prevent  the  corjKse  from  sweliiiic,  and 
the  whole  is  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  diy  sand,  anoSh-  r 
of  thonu  and  bushea,  and  over  all  is  thrown  the  eanr 
which  had  been  dug  out,  which  they  smooth  down  k>  a> 
not  to  attract  the  notice  of  travelien.  After  every  muider 
they  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Kiili,  wUdi  they  call  TkipomHtf. 
It  is  pecfonned  in  the  foltovring manner:— A  large  sheet  ]> 
spread  over  the  eleanest  spot  Ihey  can  select,  and.  on  thi^ 
i.s  cast  a  pile  consisting  of  one  rupee  and  four  annas' wort.^. 
of  coarse  sugar ;  near  this  they  place  the  eon8<>crateC 
pick-axe  an  instalment  sacreil  to  >Siva  and  iJh^vaiil  .  an  - 
a  piece  of  siilver  as  a  rUpa  dartana,  or  silver  offenn; 
The  leader  then  sits  down  on  the  sheet,  and  the  bc<i 
strandem  place  themselves  on  eadi  side  of  him  with  thai 
Iheeslo  the  west.  They  then  distribute  the  sognr  and  «ei 
it  in  solemn  silence.    But  for  thi.s  as  well  as  other  cere- 
monies we  must  reler  to  the  wuiks  of  Colonel  Sleetuan  aini 
Captain  Meadows,  as  well  as  to  an  article  in  the  lil>th  num- 
ber of  the  Edinburgh  Jieview.    Here  it  will  suffice  to  state 
that  many  ceremomes  to  which  the  Thugs  attach  thf 
greatest  impoHanee  are  scrupulously  performed  by  thm 
both  before  and  after  tile  murder  is  committed ;  eoeh  at 
consulting  the  omens,  propitiating  Devi,  thanksrfvins.&c 
We  have  already  observed  that  Tliugs  were  ibiind 
exercising  their  fearful  trade  in  all  parts  of  India.    In  \W 
Deecan  they  are  called  Phanslgars  ^from  San&cnt  poM,  i 
noose  i  or  nooser^.  and  on  them  we  have  a  very  interestinc 
paper  in  the  1^  volume  of  the '  Asiatic  Researches.'  Th«^ 
customs  are  the  same  as  those  Of  the  northern  Iliuga;  bnt, 
haviiig  fiswer  Mohammedans  nnMag  them,  thqr  are  mow 
striet  obeemm  of  the  duties  whieh  thrir  religion  iraposr« : 
they  kill  neither  women,  i   r  old  men,  nor  any  of  it* 
subjects  whieh  the  KSlika  i  ui  .uiavin  the  Rudhira  Adt/aya 
declares  to  l>c  unfit  for  a  sacniice  to  Devi.    In  the  same 
volume  of  the  '  Asiatie  Researches '  there  is  another 
article  on  them,  by  Mr.  Shakeepear:  both  wen  writtas 
in  1816b 
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The  orunn  of  this  atrocious  worship  i«  undoubtedly 
Hindu,  llie  Thuggi  mainUin  that  their  occupation  u 
lepreieiited  in  the  «««■  «f  EUon,  v  well  as  all  other 
trades.  Moreover  the  tenoB  Ib^uae  are  chiefly  of  Sdxa- 
crit  origin  :  and  the  worship  of  Kill  rorrmponds  so  well  to 
the  reheious  coremonifs  of  the  Thujr^,  fhal  there  can  he 
no  doubt  a-s  to  their  identity.  To  h;iti!5fy  the  reatitr  on 
this  head  we  refer  to  the  r»th  volume  of  the  '  Asiatic  Re- 
seardiei,'  where  a  chapter  from  the  KAlika  Parana  has 
been  traailtted  tnd  communicated  bj  Mr.  Blaquidre. 

jUl  the  ecMoiOQiee  of  tiie  Thnci  9n  fixed  by  this 
PuiIm,  the  date  of  wMeh  H  is  dinoilt  to  awertain,  tmt, 
frequent  aliusions  beinc:  made  to  it  in  the  VTra  Charita,  a 
drama  of  Bh"i%ahhuti,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  kinc; 
Bhoja  in  the  l)epinnini;  of  Ilie  eisxhth  century  of  our  aera, 
have  Kufiicient  reason  to  refer  it  at  leH-st  to  his  time,  it 
not  to  aprevious period. 

The  'Ao»  then  aie  a  desemmte  aect  of  Km  wor- 
shippera.  They  are  veiy  numeraut  in  Bcnsal :  but  they 
ntt'cr  only  bnftaloe'?  and  kids  (Colcbrook,  '  EasavH.'  i. 
MtKl  blud  tlu'ir  hlooil,  which  they  present  tn  the  idol  in 
I  lips  that  are  kept  tor  that  purpose.    l:i  manner  a:3 

the  Saktaj»  kfl  the  pure  worsnipof  Siva  in  order  to  indulge 
their  lE^ross  sensuality,  the  Thugs  abandoned  the  original 
worship  of  K&lt  to  get  a  livelihood  by  plunder.  Both 
nevertheless  adhere  strictly  to  the  injunctions  of  their 
religion,  which  is  taught  in  the  Tantras  of  the  Saktas  and 
in  the  tradition  of  the  Thugs,  and  thereby  convert  crime 
iiito  ii  sacred  duty.  As  well  may  be  e.vpected,  secrecy 
wat>  dictated  by  prudence,  and  hence  it  is  that  wc  iind 
the  Thugs  seldom  mentioned  by  travellers. 

ThSvenot,  in  his  Travels  (part  iii.,  ch.  22).  is  the  first  to 
notice  them;  he  describes  them  sa  tnfuting  the  road 
firom  AgOkXo  Delhi,  and  Oaiog  s  long  rope  ftonished  irith 
a  noose,  which  tiiey  throw  trith  great  dexterity  round  llie 
travellers  neck,  and  he  relates  that  their  Sotha.s  were 
frequently  women.  Abmit  ten  years  ailer  Thevenot,  Dr. 
Fryer  found  them  at  Surat,  where  h  L'  ini;  of  them  were 
executed.  Ue  describes  tiiem  as  'i  ticvenot  does,  and  it 
appears  from  the  deacription  that  they  belonged  to  the 
MooUaneaa,  a  peculiar  class  of  Mohaniroedan  Thugs. 

Although  the  whole  of  the  ceremoiDial  is  Hindu,  the 
Thugs  them-selves,  whether  Hindu  or  MohaOUDedan, 
maintain  that  they  descend  from  seven  Mohammedan 
clans.  Thugs,  Bhys.  Bui-sole,  Knchunee,  Hultar,  Ganoo, 
and  Thundee  ('  RjimaMeana,'  p.  11>;  thi»  seven  clans  are 
admitted  to  be  the  most  antient  and  the  orisjinal  stock  on 
which  all  the  othen;  have  been  engrailed.  This  circum- 
stance may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  Mohammedams  were 
indeed  the  fint  to  give  •  sort  of  political  igntem  to  the 
Thugs ;  and  the  seven  elans  of  lamailis,  whose  oeeupation 
waa  murder  iis  dreadful  as  that  of  tile  Thujas  may,  when  per- 
st'cuted  in  the  la.<  days  of  their  political  existence,  have 
joined  them.-i*-lves  to  the  Hindu  I'nansiirars,  and,  adopting 
their  ntual,  have  criven  ri^  to  their  present  institution. 
This  point  is  investigated  with  much  ingenuity  in  an 
article  on  the  *  Secret  Societies  of  Asia,'  in  the  40th  vol. 
of  *  Bfawkwood's  Magazine'  (part  civ.).  Shah  Jdum  and 
Aurengzebe  instituted  criminal  proceedings  against  them. 
Alter  this  we  again  lose  sight  of  them  until  the  lime  of 
Hvtler  Ali,  w  ho  proceeded  mrainst  them  in  a  Kimmury  way. 
Mysore  however  seems  to  have  been  their  luvounte  resi- 
dence ;  for  in  order  to  suppress  them,  in  the  reign  of  Tippoo 
Sultan,  many  of  them  were  apprehended  and  sentenced  to 
hard  labour,  and  others  suffend  mutilation.  It  was  in 
Mysore  also  that  the  Kngliah  govemment  first  discovered 
them  soon  after  17iH) ;  but  it  was  not  before  1810  that  any 
measures  were  taken  for  their  extermination  ;  and  a  plan 
for  their  suppression,  which  promises  success,  was  adopted 
in  I83()  by  the  then  iroveinor-general.  Lord  William 
Bentinck.  'Since  that  time  their  numbers  have  rapidly 
diminished,  and  it  Is  to  he  hoped  that  they  will  lOon  be 
totally  extiaet. 

(^R'amammm,  or  Voeaiulaty  <if  thit  PeevtUar  Language 
tised  bu  the  Tfruet,  Calcutta,  1836 ;  this  work  is  written  by 
Col.  Slet  man;  Tha  Confessions  of  a  Thug^  by  CHptaiii 
Ti.lca«l<i\v..,  IKIO,  r.o!ui()n  ;  Illustrations  of  tk*  HitiWry  and 
J'rac-ttcfji  It/  ill*'  Thugs,  London,  1837.) 

THUJA,  or  THUYA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Coniferae.  Tnisname  is  derived 
fVom  Om*,  as,  on  account  of  the  pleasant  odour  given  out  by 
the  wood  in  burning,  it  was  used  in  antient  sacrifices.  Tlie 
species  of  the  genus  are  more  comm  inly  known  by  the 
RC«No.im 


name  of  Arbor  Vita,  but  why  this  name  has  been  given 
to  it  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty^.  Clusius,  who  wrote  in  the 
sixteenth  eentury,  gives  it  this  name,  and  Dr.  Royle  savs 
that  the  Cypress,  an  allied  genus,  is  called  the  tree  of  Iffe 
in  the  East.  It  belongs  to  the  section  of  Conifers  called 
Cuprevjinir  by  Kichard,  in  wiiich  (.'upressiis,  Callitris, 
Taxodium,  and  .Tunipenis  are  ako  included.  The  pistils 
and  stamens  are  in  separate  flowers  on  the  same  tree.  The 
male  catkins  are  terminal  Biid  solitary ;  the  pollen  of  each 
flower  is  included  in  four  cases  that  arc  attached  to  the 
inner  lace  of  the  scale  towards  its  base.  The  female  cat- 
kin is  teminal ;  the  ovary  is  united  To  tiie  bfaetea,  Ibrm- 
ins;  together  a  kind  of  receptacle  ;  each  receptacle  has 
two  ovuk'«;  the  receptacles  arc  semipeltate,  imbricated, 
and  smooth,  or.  in  some  cases,  have  a  recurved  beak  near  the 
tip :  the  seeds  in  some  are  slightly  winged.  The  leave*  are 
seue-Iikei  doscly  imbricated  or  compressed.  The  species 
•re  vntjOWi,  either  trees  or  shrubs,  and  are  inhsbitaiats  ol 
Aria,  Amca,  and  North  America. 

T.  occidtfn talis,  the  Western  or  Amerienn  Arbnr  ^'itnp 
ha*  the  branchlets  2-edi,'ed  ;  the  leaves  iinbtituitcd  in  lour 
rows,  ovato-rhomlxud,  adpressetl,  and  tuberculated ;  the 
cones  are  obovate  with  the  interior  scales  truncate  and 
gibbous  beneath  the  apex.  This  plant  is  a  large  shnib  or 
small  tree,  and  is  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada 
to  the  mountains  of  Virginia  ttid  the  Carolinas.  It  is  not  so 
frequent  in  the  Southern  states,  ami  is  found  there  on  the 
steep  banks  of  roountsjn-torrents.  In  the  Northern  states 
of  Atiii  rica  it  is  sometimes  called  the  white  cedar,  but 
more  commonly  arbor  vi1a>.  It  crows  bcs*.  tn  cool  moist 
jilacps,  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  in  swamps, 
some  of  which  it  covers  to  the  extent  of  50  to  100  acres. 
The  stem  of  this  tree  seldom  rises  straight  from  the  ground, 
but  makes  a  short  head  before  it  becomes  etraight.  On 
tins  aeeoont  it  is  AfSeuH  to  obtnn  tranin  of  any  length, 
and.  although  the  timber  is  venr'  durable,  it  is  not  much 
used  in  building.  It  makes  good  posts  and  rails,  which  lust 
three  or  four  times  a**  lone;  a.s  any  otncr  species.  Its  blanches 
are  used  lor  making  brooms,  a  recommendation  of  which 
is,  that  they  exhale  an  a^eable  odonr.  In  Great  Britain 
the  American  arl>or  vitte  is  planted  as  an  ornamental  shrub, 
for  which  purpose  it  flourishes  bert  in  low  moist  and  did* 
tered  situations.  It  will  bear  cutting  well,  and  hence  is 
employed  for  making  hedges.  It  grows  slowly,  making 
6  or  8  inches  of  stem  in  a  year ;  the  largest  specimens  in 
this  country  have  att.'^ined  a  height  of  from  :iO  to  45  fpet. 

'/'.  onrntatix,  the  Oriental  or  Chinese  Arbor  Vitep,  has 
2-edged  branchiets ;  imbricated,  ovato-rhomboid,  adpreised 
leaves,  furrowed  in  the  middle  and  in  4  rows ;  the  COnes 
are  elliptie  with  the  interiw  scales  blunt*  and  mucfOiUite 
benectn  ttie  apex.  It  is  a  naBve  of  >oelnr  rituatians  in 
Siberia  and  China,  and  on  the  mountain!^  of  Japan.  It  is 
a  low  tree  mid  easily  distinguishable  from  the  American 
species  by  its  denser  foliage  and  lighter  green  colour.  It 
has  a  straight  trunk-,  and  :»eidom  exceeds  18  or  20  feet  in 
height.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  flourishes  in  the  gardens 
about  London,  where  it  was  first  introduced  by  Miller  in 
1758. 

T,  jiendula,  the  Pendulous  or  Weeping  Arbor  Vitffi,  has 
opposite,  decussating,  spreading,  lanceolate,  mucronatc, 
keeled,  somewhat  distant  leaves;  globose  cones ;  convex 
smooth  scales ;  tiliturm  pendulous  branches.  It  is  a  native 
of  Tartar}',  and  is  an  elegant  shrub,  but  only  a  few  speid- 
mens  exist  at  present  in  this  country. 

7*.  articulata  of  Desfontaines  is  now  called  Callitris 
ouadrivalvis,  four-valved  Callitris.  The  genus  Callitris 
differs  from  Thuja  in  having  the  scales  of  the  female  cat- 
kins, from  4  to  6  in  number,  opening  like  the  valve.s  of  a 
reirular  pericarp,  and  the  seeds  at  the  base  of  these  scales 
winded  on  the  margin.  The  four-valved  Callitris  has  flat- 
tened articulated  leaves;  the  female  catkin  with  four  oval 

£ Dinted  valves,  two  of  which  have  seedii.  It  is  a  native  of 
arbary.  and  i^tains  a  height  of  from  15  to  20  feet.  It 
wis  lint  discovered  by  1>Mftmtunes  on  Mount  AUas  in 
170(1.  Tlu'  gum-sandanic  of  commerce  [SANn\RAc]. 
according  to  Brou-ssonet.  Bronsrninrt,  and  others,  is  the 

Sroduce  of  this  tree,  althoui;h  it  is  ult en  ascribed  to  the 
uuiperus  communis.  This  subiitance  is  brought  into  the 
market  in  tears,  which  are  clear,  shining,  and  diaphanous, 
and  of  whitish-yellow  colour.  When  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  it  makes  an  excellent  pounce.  Dissolved  in 
spirits  of  wine,  it  forms  a  delicate  varnish.  Under  the 
name  of  alerce,  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  m  great  reputs  in 
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tiie  East  for  bmldiiK  relij^ious.  edificea.  Captain  S.  E. 
Cook  .'H^cci'taitu  d  Uiat  thf  root'  ol"  the  cck'bnitcd  mosque, 
now  the  calhednU  ot  C^niova,  winch  \v:is  biult  in  the  ninth 
oentuiy,  u  constructed  of  the  wood  ot  the  uLTce.  It  ap- 
peals to  b«  a  hardy  tree,  and  would  probably  iprow  well 
m  this  climate  in  tbe  open  air. 

{Loudon,  A rlmretum  el  FrutioatmBritamueum;  Lind- 
lev.  Natural  System ;  Bumett'a  Outtiaen^  Botany.) 

THUIJJEN,  THEODOR  VAN,  born  at  Bois  !  D  l  h 
ItiUT,  wa*  one  of  the  roost  distinguished  ekcholai^  inil  iui 
itiiitanta  of  Rubens,  with  whom  he  was  also  a  tavourile. 
He  wac  with  Rutwns  in  Farta,  and  is  said  to  hav«$  ckecuted 
the  grcater  part  of  the  celebrated  series  of  the  so-caUed 
Gdleiy  of  tbe  Liixamhomg,  painted  in  honour  of  Maty  de' 
Uedia.  Von  'Rinlden  ia  dutingiinlied  both  aa  a  painter 
and  as  an  etcher.  As  a  paintrr  he  excelled  in  various 
styles.  There  are  si'veral  lari^e  j)ictiire.s,  both  historical 
and  allei^oncal,  by  him.  dispersed  over  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands ;  he  painted  also  soiall  pictures  from  common 
life  in  tlie  manner  of  Teniera,  such  as  roarketa,  fain,  and 
ti^  like :  liiid  he  waa  frequentJ v  employed  bj  atehitectural 
and  lanuscape  painten  to  emWlliah  their  pictuiw  with 
small  appropriate  fijrures,  in  which  he  was  excellent;  he 
painted  luaiu  such  in  the  picture*  of  Neefs  and  Steenwyck. 

Van  Thuldens  style  in  his  greater  worki,  is  alto;^ellier 
that  of  Rubens,  and,  although  interior  in  boldness  ol  de- 
sign and  colouring,  his  works  may  easily  be  iiiislaken  tor 
those  of  Rubens ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  in  8t. 
Michael's  church  at  Ghent,  was  long  tliought  to  be  a  work 
of  Rubens.  In  chiai'oscuro.  Van  Thuidea  wai  quite  eaual 
to  his  master.  A  St.  Sebastian,  in  the  church  of  the  Ber- 
nardines  at  Mechlin,  and  an  .Yssumptio:;  i :  the  Virt^n,  in 
the  church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Unices,  weu  cuusidered  two  ol 
his  bat  altar-pieces.  While  at  Pans  he  painted  twi-nty- 
four  pictures  of  the  Life  of  bt.  John  of  Matha  in  tiie  churcli 
of  the  MatJiurina,  which  he  himself  etched  on  copper  iu 
1833 ;  the  pictures  have  aiiue  been  painted  over.  Van 
Thidaenli  nchings  are  nmneroaa,  and  in  a  nnsterly  stvie : 
he  published  a  set  of  58  plates  from  the  pain'in f 
co\o  Abati  at  Fontainebleau,  alttu  the  desi^ui,  u:  i'miiii- 
tieeio,  wliich  are  preatly  valued,  for  as  the  painting  were 
destroyed  in  1738,  they  are  all  that  remains  of  the  original 
designs.  Tbsf  have  been  copied  several  times ;  the  oii- 
ciniu  «et ntpewed  under  the  ioUowingtiUe :  ' Lai Tiavauz 
atnywe,  deaidgaw  par  1e  Sieor  de  Sainct-Martia,  de  la 
fa<;on  qu'ils.  voyent  dans  !a  M ai son  Royal e  deFontaine- 
bleau,  ptint  par  le  Sievu-  Nicolas,  ct  pmvri  au  uuivre  par 
Theodore  van  Thulden,  avee  le  sujecl  et  I'expUcatlon 
morale  de  chaque  iigui^.'  He  etched  also  42  plates  eJitta- 
Rubens,  of  tbe  entrance  of  Ferdinand  the  Cardinal-Infant 
into  Antwerp :  *  Pompa  introitus  Ferdinandi,'  &c.  The 
ei|^tplat«p  of  theHittOiy  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  to  which  he 

Sit  Rubena*  name,  are  now  said  to  be  mm  hia  own  designs ; 
ey  ai«  entitled,  '  De  verlooren  SooOt  door  P.  P.  Rubena. 
Th.  Van  Thulden  fet  .  Van  Thulden  died  in  hia  native 
place,  Bois-I«-Dii€,  in  IbTti. 

(Descamps,  Lt  Vir.d'-ft  Ptrtntret  Jlman4r>  fto. ;  FQnli, 
Alig<'int'uti\t  Ktimthr  Lextcon.) 

THULITE,  a  mineral,  the  texture  of  which  is  usually 
nanular.  Luatre  vttreouib  IVanalueent  on  the  edgea. 
Hardnew  between  5  and  6 ;  but  the  fp^ns  aepaiate  ao 
easily  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  determi  i  it  Colom- 
rose-red;  streak  ureyisii-white.    Specific  uiavity  3  lU5j. 

Before  the  blowpipe  fnses  with  i.arbonate  ol  ^-oda  into  a 
greenish-white  bead ;  with  borax  forms  a  coiourl«»  trans- 
parent bead ;  but  on  the  addition  of  nitre  becomes  violet. 

It  ha»  been  found  in  Norway:  and*  according  to  Chnelin, 
eoMirta  of— tt]iea,  42^808;  ahiinhia,8M44;  Ume.  18728; 
eodaand  a  ti-ace  of  potash,  1891 ;  oxide  of  iron,  2-868; 
oxide  of  manganese,  1635 ;  water,  0  640 :  total,  eQ'732. 

THUMMEL,  MORITZ  AUGUST  VON,  a  Gennan 
wiiter  who.waa  greatly  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
atill  continues  to  hold  a  high  literary  rank  with  his 
own  countiymen.  He  waa  bom  at  SchSnfeld,  near  La^ 
zig.  May  ZTth,  1738,  where  hit  firther  poaeewod  conat- 
derable  properly,  but  kwt  nuu-li  of  it  by  the  plundering; 
of  the  Prussian  troops  m  Saxony,  1745.  Moritx,  wlio  was 
the  second  s-on  of  a  family  of  nineteen,  was  sent  to  th*- 
university  of  Leipzig  in  1750.  There  he  found  in  Gellert 
■Ot  wdy  an  ioatiucuir,  but  a  friend ;  and  he  also  formed 
an  Boquainlattoe  with  Wdvet  R^iener,  von  Kleiit*  &c., 
aBd»  HBOog  othmit  yHSUtt  an  old  advoeala  BUMd  Bali,  who 
at  hia  death,  in  1978.  left  bim  fha  whole  of  hia  iiBitoae, 


tweoty^bur  thousand  dollars.  This  acccs^on  of  weaftb 
enabled  Moritz  to  give  up  the  places  he  held  under  Dub 
Eniest  ol' Saxc-Coburg,  first  as  Kamroer-junkiT,  ar.d,  frora 
170H,  as  privy  councillor  and  minister,  and  to  retire  in  17<' 
to  Sonnebom,  an  estate  of  hia  wife,  at  wiuch  place  aiia 
at  Gotha  be  oontiniied  chief^  to  reside  until  his  death, 
which  happened  whila  he  waa  on  a  visit  at  Coburg,  Oc- 
tober 28th,  1817.  ThUronieVa  literary  reputation  wis 
i  stublished  by  his  '  "Wiihelmine,"  a  '  comic  poem  in  prtjse.' 
liibl  published  in  17t>4.  This  sliort  piuduclion,  for  it  b 
in  only  five  cantos  or  chapters,  was  received  as  something 
altogether  new  in  German  literature,  and  as  a  masterpien 
of  polished  humour  and  playful  satire.  It  was  tranalated  aot 
only  into  f^ch,  but  Outoi,  Italian,  and  Rut^sian ;  and  it 
has  been  reprinted  entire  in  WoltTa  *  Ency  clopiidie '  (  1M2)l 
His  poetical  tale, '  Die  Inoculation  dcr  Lu  be.'  1771.  and 
other  pieces  in  verse,  did  not  add  much  to  his  taine  :  br;t 
his  last  and  longest  work,  '  Reise  in  den  Milta^'iithtt 
Provinien  von  Fmnkreich '  ^Travels  ui  tiie  Souhitem  Pro- 
vinces of  France^  in  9  vols.,  17UB-18U5.  is  also  tiis  liteim.7 
chef-d'oeuvre.  Instead  of  beinfi  as  its  title  would  import 
the  mere  record  of  his  touia  m  that  country,  it  it,  bke 
Steme'a  *  Santtmental  Journey,'  to  a  great  extent,  a  wurL 
of  fiction,  intenperaed  with  fragments  in  verse,  whui. 
breathe  more  of  poetn-  than  his  other  productions  o:  thj; 
kind.  It  abounds  with  salinu  humour  and  pieaaantry. 
with  witty  and  sihrewd  observations,  and  shows  the  aulhc: 
to  have  been  an  accomplished  man  of  tbe  worid,  lati- 
mately  acquainted  with  human  nature.  Hint  it  ie  a  woii 
of  no  ondiniiy  merit  and  pretension  may  be  supped 
inm  the  notice  it  haa  obtained  from  Schiller,  in  his  es6;i> 
'  Ueber  Naive  uiid  Sentimcntalische  Dichtunij  :  \-.  fso.  L 
he  piaiaes  it  with  ^eater  reserve  than  other  Ciifir*.  a^Lmitj 
that,  as  R  work  of  amusement,  it  is  one  ol  a  suptno:  bnJ. 
and  vviU  as  such  continue  to  enjoy  the  chanu-ter  it  hix 
obtained.  A  portrait  of  Thummel,  after  Oes«r,  is  p.'t- 
fiSMd  to  tbe  8th  vohune  of  the  'Neue  BibUothekder  8eb»- 
oen  Wimennchaften,*  a  oomplete  edition  of  hh  worica  a 
six  volumes. 

( Jorden's i>artf on  ;  Schillers  Kleinere ProMiucke ixhnj 
ten:  Wachler's  l'orUsuti^tt).\ 

TUUN,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  Bern  in  Switzerlaod 
situated  on  the  river  Aar,  about  a  mile  below  its  ecrer 
Ikom  the  lake  of  the  lame  name.  Part  of  the  town  ataoC 
on  an  island  fbrmed  by  the  liver.  and  part  »  on  tiie 
bank,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  which  is  built  the  castle,  tk 
keep  of  which  was,  in  the  middle  a^'es,  th«  ressidence  oi 
the  counts  of  Thun.  Dn  the  opjjosite  or  souther  r;  side  ni 
seen  tlie  Alps  of  the  Oberland.  covert>d  witli  perpttus. 
anow.  The  parish  church,  with  its  lotty  tower,  is  a  ta- 
markable  buuding.  There  are  also  a  naiid»omc  totrn- 
house,  an  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  public  librar)  0: 
7000  volumes,  and  a  military  school  for  the  artillery 
engineer  corps  of  the  federal  service.  [SwrrrKKLA?fD  ] 
The  po})ulation  ot  Thun  amounted,  by  the  last  census,  tc 
4833  inhabitants.  1  Lereschc,  Dictionnaire  Ggograf-Jttijut 
Statistique  de  hi  Siiuse,  183(j.  1 

The  lake  of  Thun.  Thunersee  in  German,  is  14  oiics 
long  from  south-east  to  north-west,  about  three  miles  in  iti 
grMtest  width,  and  about  7D0  feet  deep.  Its  surface  a 
1780  feet  above  tite  sea.  The  .Aar,  eommg-  from  the  take 
ofBrienz,  enters  if  at  its  soutli-east  end.  ard  issues  frcm 
it  at  th*;  opposite  extremity.  The  Kaiidcr,  swelled  by  the 
Sinunen,  also  entei-s  the  lake  from  the  south.  The  lake 
abounds  with  fish ;  and  ib  banks,  planted  with  vineyank 
in  some  places,  and  rising  abruptly  to  steep  mountains  t» 
othen,  aftoid  a  varic^  of  ioeneiy.  A  ateam-boat  ptics  so 
the  lake. 

THUNBERO,  CARL  PETTER,  an  eminent  S%r?dl^^. 
traveller  and  botanist,  and  professor  of  natu:ai  history  in 
tl  h  I  d  i  versify  ol' Upsal.  was  Ijom  on  the  11th  ot  Ntnem- 
ber,  1743,  at  Junkoping  in  Sweden,  where  his  lather  uat 
a  clergyman.  He  was  early  sent  to  the  university  cf 
Upea)  for  the  purpose  of  studying  medicine,  and  became 
apuj^iil  of  the  great  linnteus.  Under  hia  instruction  ha 
acquu^d  that  tairte  for  natural  history  which  so  remarkably 
distinguished  the  school  of  Linnaeus,  and  which  has  giver, 
to  the  world  so  many  t'aiiious  naturalists.  Having  com- 
pleted his  course  of  study,  he  ^;raduafed  in  17T0.  ar.il 
waa  honoured  by  having  bestowed  upon  him  the  Kolirean 
pension  for  the  speoe  of  three  years.  Although  the  Mim 
was  small,  about  lUleett  pOQlMk  peraanum,  he  detenmned 
to  use  it  for  tile  pnipnme  «f  imprawmenl^and  accordioflr 
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left  l^psal  Tor  thr  purpcisf-  .if  visiting  Pans  and  the  uni- 
versi'ii's  oi'  Holhinil.  U  hikt  in  AmsterdiuD,  he  became 
acquainted  with  tile  botjitiists  and  florists  of  that  city,  and, 
thejr  uigsrested  to  htm  the  desireblcne^  of  some  person 
vmting  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  its  vei^etable 
trauuieL  Thunberg  imiBUdliitoly  oiiBwd  hit  amices,  and 
a  aHoation  «s  surg«on  to  one  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pruivs  vessels  havinir  bren  obtniiunl  Tur  him,  ]w  left  Am- 
attidani  i'or  Jnpan  in  the  year  1771.  He  landed  at  the 
(Jape  of  Good  Hope  lor  tht'  purpose  ot  leiinini!;  aiiioiifjst 
the  Dutch  settlers  there  the  Dutch  lang-uage,  which  m  the 
only  European  laaguaee  spoken  extensively  in  Japan,  and 
also  in  the  hope  of  td&gto  hia  knowledge  of  nuuml  ob- 
jects by  resewehea  in  AMea.  Here  he  made  eevend  ex- 
cursions into  the  inteiior.  visitine  varioiis  of  the  nativp 
tribes,  and  after  havinij  remained  at  t!ie  Cape  three  winters, 
where  he  collected  much  valualile  information,  he  set  sail 
in  1773  for  Java  and  the  Japan  isiea.  He  remained  in 
these  islands  five  years,  making  lai^e  collections  of  the 

Klaota  of  tbew  oounthes^  as  weU  as  observation!  on  the 
abita,  mannen,  and  languafre  of  their  inhabitants.  His 
ability  to  labour,  however,  during  his  residence  both  in 
Afri<'a  and  Asia,  waa  very  much  diminished  by  a  frightful 
aci  idi  iit  which  he  met  with  on  first  Itavinc:  Holland.  The 
keeper  oi  the  stores  in  the  ship,  having  inadverlentJy 
^"iven  out  white  lead  instead  of  flour,  it  was  mixed  with 
Qour  and  used  for  making  pancakea,  of  which  the  whole 
crew  partook.  Ail  were  fll,  and  many  suffered  very 
eererely  at  the  time,  but  none  was  lo  bad  aa  Thunberg  ; 
he  only  gradually  recovered  his  health,  and  through  his 
long  life  always  mboiued  under  the  debility  and  derange- 
ment his  system  had  thus  received.  He  returned  to  his 
iiative  country  in  1779,  nial<intr  fu'^'t  a  sliort  stay  in  Kni;- 
land.  Here  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  ^ir  Joseph 
Banka»  Dijander,  and  Solander,  and  availed  himself  of  tne 
extensive  eoUeetion  of  pJaats  Drom  all  paits  of  the  world, 
and  valuable  fibnuy  or  Sir  Joseph,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  his  botanical  knowledge.  Durinir  jiis  al^setiee 
he  had  been  made  dpraon«strator  of  botany  at  Upsal  in 
1777,  and  in  17H4  wxs  installed  in  tiie  chair  of  the  great 
Lmna-us  us  professor  of  botany.  la  1785  he  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  Older  of  Waaa,  and  in  Ifllft  eoaunander  of 
the  same  order. 

On  gaintnir  his  home,  Thunberg ,  inunediaJtely  com- 
menced armnging  the  vast  mass  of  materials  he  had  col- 
lected in  his  travels  for  the  porpoae  of  publication.  His 
tii>t  important  work  was  a  description  of  the  Japanese 
piaaLs,  which  \v;is  published  at  Leipzig  in  1784,  with  the 
title,  '  Flora  .Tapomca.  listens  Plantas  Insularum  Japonica- 
rtun,  secundum  Systema  Sexuale  emendatum,'  8to.,  and 
ilturtrated  with  tfiirty-nine  engravings.  In  this  woilc  a 
great  number  of  new  plants  were  descrit>ed  and  arranged 
according  to  the  Linnaran  system,  in  which  he  ventured  to 
dispen'^c  •'.■ith  the  Ihree  ela.s^ies  called  Motidviia,  DiiKcia, 
ars  1  [*oly;:aniia.  lie  subsei|ncnt ly  ]nibhshed  some  bota- 
nic.il  observations  on  t  hi<  '  T'lora,'  m  the  second  VOluma  of 
the  *  Transactions  '  <it  the.  Linuiean  Society. 

In  1788  he  cotnincnced  the  publication  of  an  account  of 
bia  tmvelst  under  the  title, '       uti  Eurapaj  Africa,  Asia, 
forattad  iiren  1770-IT79,'  Upsal.,  8ro.    T\m  wnAt  was 
completed  in  four  volumes,  and  contains  a  fnl!  account  of 
his  eventful  lib,  Iroui  Hie  time  hi'  started  trom  Up-^al  with 
his  Kohn'an  iicn^ion,  till  he  rctunti  1  "i'  ''n   -ame  place 
laden  \srnh  treasures  from  a  hitherto  unexplored  region. 
In  these  volumes  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  ooUeetsll 
possible  information  on  the  medicinal  and  dietetic  proper- 
ties of  plants  in  the  countries  he  visited,  is  well  as  tneir 
uses  in  rural  and  domestic  economy.   He  recommends 
.several  new  plants  for  cultivation  in  Europe  as  substitutes  ' 
for  tho^e  in  present  use.    Tlu.-i  \4ork  also  eives  a  simple  | 
and  pleasint:  account  ot  tlic  orisjinal  natives  of  t!ie  places  ! 
in  which  he  sojourned,  as  '.veli  as  of  the  Kiuojtean  settlers. 

It  has  been  translated  into  German  by  Gro&kund,  and  | 
published  at  Berlin  m  17U2.  It  appeared  in  English  at 
London  in  1793i  and  in  French  at  Fteis  in  1796.  ffis  next 
work  was  a  *  ProdKmros  Phmtanini  Oapenfon,  Annb 
1772-1775  codectarum,'  Upsaliae,  1794-1^;  beinsr  an 
afcount  of  the  pianti  he  had  collected  at  the  Cape.  From 
I7i>4  to  lHt>.")  he  published  in  folio,  under  the  title  '  Icones 
Plantanmi  Japonicarum,'  Upsaliae.  a  series  of  plates  illus- 
trative of  the  botany  of  the  Japan  Isles.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  the '  Flora  Capensis,'  Upealia,  i8Q7-13»  9n,  In 
Ihi*  WOK  the  most  eonpbte  view  of  the  botMirof  the 


Cape  of  Grood  Hope  is  given  that  has  hitherto  been  pub- 
li«!hed.  In  1807,  m  conjunction  with  Billberg,  he  pub- 
lished the  '  PlantarumBrasiliensium  Decas  Prima,' Upsalia}, 
4to.  in  this  work  the  plants  collected  i>Wrei8s  and 
Sauerlander,  in  the  province  of  Minaa  ChfMi  in  Bnuil,  are 
described :  but  the  adbaeipMflt  parts  were  puUisbed  bgr 
other  hands. 

Besides  the  aI}ove  works,  on  which  the  reputation  of 
Thunberg  as  atraveller  and  a  botanist  mainlj  rests,  he  wa* 
the  author  of  alBio^>t  countless  memoirs  and  academical 
dissertations.  The  subjects  of  these  were  chiefly  those 
which  his  long  residenoe  in  Afnca  and  Asia  afforded. 
The  a^iority  of  them  are  upon  Iratanical  (ofnes.  not  a  Hew 
however  are  devoted  to  a  oonndetatiOD  bf  xoolcgical  anb- 
jects.  Although  botany  wus  his  primary  object  in  his 
travels,  he  yet  loht  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  know- 
ledge of  the  new  animals  he  met  with,  and  s*>vicral  oi  his 
papers  are  descriptions  of  these.  He  published  several  me- 
moirs in  the  London  *  Philosophical  Tr^unctions,'  and  the 
'  Transactions '  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  also  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  Ruaaian,  Oeman,  French,  alnd  Dutch  scientifle 
Societies  and  Journals,  and  a  much  greater  number  in 
those  of  Sweden.  The  academical  dissertations  beaririir 
his  name,  and  presented  at  the  university  of  L'psai,  are 
nearly  one  hunared  in  number,  and  were  publiithed  be- 
tween the  years  1789  and  1813. 

Thunberg  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  aix^-rix 
learned  societies.  He  died  at  the  advamed  of  ei^tf« 
five,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1R28. 

Retiids  named  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  natural  order 
Acanthacee,  in  honour  of  him,  T/mnhfrffia.  The  follow 
ing  irenera  of  plants  have  species  named  al^er  him  : — 
Ixia,  Isolepis,  C\peni,s,  Imperata,  Spatalla,  Convolvulus, 
Campanula,  UHrdenia,  Atnplex.  Hydrocotyie,  Rhus,  Cras- 
sula,  Berberis,  Enca,  Passerina,  Thalictrum,  Cocculus, 
Equisetum,  Hypnum,  Fiaridens,  C^ystoseira,  OvaJeda,  and 
Endeearpon.  Of  itnieets,  the  genera  Herpaina,  Lygseus, 
P}TnIis,  and  Tinea  h;u  e  specific  natnes  after  Thunberg. 

Tlnmljirs;  was  nn  ar. liable  kind  man.  and  highly 
esteemed  by  his  friemSs  and  pupils.  The  trreat  addiiions 
that  he  has  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  their  uses  to  man,  place  nim  amongst 
the  most  distinguished  botanists  of  the  last  and  present 
century.  He  wsa  not  gK»t  as  a  vegetsble  physiologist* 
nor  did  he  attempt  anything  more  in  systematic  botany 
than  a  sHght  emendation  of  the  system  of  Linnicus.  In 
this  he  was  followed  b\'  ■> cr\'  fi.w  :  and  ti^osc  who  at  tlie 
present  day  havi'  recourse  to  that  system  for  arranging 
plants,  cciierallv  adopt  the  primitive  plan  of  Linnaeus. 
As  a  traveller,  Thunbc  nr  is  remarkable  Sot  the  accuracy 
of  Us  otaaervatums  on  tlie  mauners,  habitii  and  douealie 
economy  of  the  {wople  ttet  he  visited. 

(Biscnoff,  Lfhr^mh  dtr  Botanik  .*  Rem  stfi  Europa,  &c.'; 
K(m^!.  rpff'ti-sfi.  Ar.td.  Handlinira: ,  1R29.) 

THUNDKll  is  an  explosion  accompanied  by  a  loud 
noise,  which  is  hoard  after  a  discharce  of  hirhlninij  fnmi 
the  clouds.  The  character  of  the  noise  is  variable:  it 
sometimes  resembles  that  which  is  produced  when  a  single 
piece  of  ordnaoee  is  ftred;  at  other  times  it  is  a  mlhng 
sound  like  tfie  sQecesBive  discharges  of  sevcual  gpstt 
grms  :  and  occasionally  it  may  be  compared  to  a  seilOS  o( 
sharp  reports  from  a  tire  of  musketry. 

The  idcntitv  ot  lightning  with  the  electric  fluid  is  now- 
well  known  [Liohtnino],  but  the  plivsical  cause  of  the 
detonation  which  accompajnies  the  flash  is  still  the  subject 
of  conjecture  ;  in  general  it  is  considered  that  lightmng, 
by  its  heat,  creates  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  atmospherSi 
and  thai  the  sudden  rushing  of  air  into  the  void  spaee 
produces  the  sound;  but  varions  reasdos  hAve  been  as- 
signed for  it.^  prolomyation.  It  was  formerly  mipposed  that 
the  roiling  noise  is  merely  the  result  of  several  echos 
caused  by  the  sound  being  reflected  ':  imi  Miountains, 
woods,  buildingH,  or  clouds,  or  from  the  latter  alone  when 
a  thander-storm  takes  place  over  the  ocean :  this  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  founded  upon  the  fiiet  that  the  report 
of  a  fire-arm  (Hseharged  in  amonntainons  tract  is  prolonged 
bv  the  echos-  during  at  least  half  a  minute,  whicn  is  about 
the  time  that  the  rolline:  of  thunder  continues.  But  though 
the  reflections  of  sound  are,  very  probably,  in  part,  or  at 
times,  the  causes  of  the  prolongation  of  the  report  arising 
flrom  the  explosion,  yet  it  must  be  a<tmitted  that  these  wtu 
not  alwiws  afFoid  a  satisftctoiy  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
meM.  It  may  hapoen,  for  oiample,  thst.  when  the  sky  is 
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imifennly  ooverad  with  dkndi,  a  flash  of  lightning  will 

dn-t  frrm  the  itenith,  and,  al^er  a  few  seconds,  the  crash  of 
thunder  will  take  place  accompanitd  by  a  rolling  sound  : 
■oon,  a  second  flash  may  pierce  the  clouds  in  the  zenith 
and  thunder  may  follow,  but  now  the  crash,  though  loud, 
may  not  be  prolonged.  It  is  justly  observed  by  M.  Arago 
Uiat  this  is  very  dinerent  from  the  phenomena  of  echoes ; 
and  the  explanation  which  was  first  proposed  by  Dr. 
Hooke  ('  Posthumous  Works,'  1706)  is  perhapa  thai  which 
possesses  the  highest  degree  of  protwbinty^.  The  flashes  of 
lightning,  Dr.  Hooke  observ  es,  sire  either  simple  or  multiple : 
the  first  occupies  but  one  sraall  portion  of  space,  and  gives  j 
ri***  to  an  inotcjitancous  report ;  the  nuiltiple  flash  takes 
place  at  different  parts  ot  one  long  line :  if  these  parts 
should  be  situated  in  a  circular  arc,  and  the  observer  should 
be  in  Us  oenbret  tU  the  reports  would  arriTe  at  his  mt  at 
the  Hnie  tine,  and  atill  one  loud  erash  onir  wonld  be 
heard;  but  if  the  parts  were  nearlv  i-i  n  ^'rriL'ht  line,  and 
the  observer  were  at  one  of  iis  cxui  :nri:i  the  reports, 
whether  they  take  place  at  the  same  ri  i  i  "  i  •  in  succes- 
sion, would  arrive  at  his  ear  at  diit'<:rent  times,  depemiiug 
wholly  or  partly  on  the  distuices.  It  may  be  considered 
therefore  that  the  rolling  arises  from  the  drconutance 
Hhai.  the  points  of  ezplodon  are  at  different  distances  from 
the  observer;  and  it  will  foUow  that  the  duration  of 
the  noise  is  equal  to  the  time  in  which  sound  trarels 
throiu^  an  interval  cq\ial  to  the  difference  between  the 
lengths  of  two  lines  drawn  from  tlie  observer  to  the  two 
extremities  of  the  flash.  The  flash  of  liphtnin?  and  the 
report  of  the  thunder  take  place  in  reality  at  llie  &axne 
mfmCDt}  but  since  sound  Imvels  at  the  rate  of  1100  feet 

eweond,  while  the  paawm  of  light  ttom  the  eloud  to 
observer  may  be  eonmered  as  instanfaneofu,  it  fol- 
lows that,  on  counting  the  number  of  seconds  whicli  elapse 
between  the  time  of  seeing  the  flo^h  and  hearing  the 
report,  the  distance  of  the  thunder-cloud  from  the  observer 
may  be  asoertained  if  1 100  feet  be  multiplied  by  that  num- 
bwofaeeondB. 

Hie  eiperioimts  of  Lavoisier  and  La  Place  have  shown 
that  ttie  mcdewiles  of  water,  in  evaporating,  convey  away 
from  the  earth  a  portion  of  the  electricity  which  it  con- 
tuns,  and  which  the  water  has  acquired  in  Deintj  converted 
into  \  nr.  'ITiis  electricity  becomes  ditt'used  in  the  upper 
regions  ol  the  atmosphere,  aiKl,  when  Ute  vapoura  again 
become  condensed  so  as  to  form  globules  of  water,  the 
electricity  disposes  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  elobules  in 
different  quantities  acooiding  to  their  magnitudes.  When 
these  globules  have  equal  volumes,  those  quantities  are 
equal ;  and,  an  equilibnum  then  subsisting  with  respect  to 
electricity,  no  sensible  effect  is  produced ;  uul  when  a  COB- 
siderable  diiference  taltes  place  between  the  quantities  of 
electricity  on  the  different  {^lobules,  the  tendency  of  that 
element  to  return  to  a  sitate  of  equilibrium  causes  it  to 
pess  rapidly  in  flashes  from  those  globules  whlCh  have 
auMe,  to  thioae  wliich  have  las,  than  their  mean  Quantity ; 
sad  thns,  if  the  eondensatidta  be  great  and  take  piaee  sml- 
dfnly.  vivid  flash"  '1'  !i:rhtnine;  and  loud  peals  of  thunder 
may  take  place.  I  lie  ttiecl  is  probably  the  irn  atcst  when 
two  nias.scs  of  clouds  in  opposite  states  of  electricity  are 
carried  rapidly  apainst  one  another  by  winds  blowing  in 
contrary  direction.^ 

An  opinion  prevails  that  thunder  has  been  heard  when 
the  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  bat  tite  ftiet  eea  scarcely  be 
Mud  to  be  satisfactorily  established ;  for  the  sounds  which, 
in  eoQutries  subject  to  earthquakes,  have  been  supposed  to 
be  thunder,  proceed  from  under  the  ground,  and  may  result 
from  a  different  cause.  Volney  however  relates  that,  beini!: 
one  day  at  Pontchartrain  near  Versailles,  when  no  cloud 
was  visible,  he  heaiti  dijitinctly  four  or  five  claps  of  thun- 
dar:  he  adds  that  about  an  hour  afterwards  the  sky  became 
orercBflt,  and  a  violent  hail-etonn  followed.  On  this  relation 
M.  Avaso  observes  tint  tiie  sounds  eould  not  have  been 
heard  if  they  had  come  from  clouds  at  a  greater  distance 
than  six  leatrnas  ;  and  if  the  clouds  liad  been  at,  or  a  Uttle 
within,  that  distance,  they  inn>t  have  been  visible,  unless  it 
be  supposed  that  they  were  not  more  than  a  few  yards  above 
the  ground:  but  the  hail  which  followed  the  tliunder  must 
have  proceeded  &om  clouds  having  great  elevation,  though 
at  the  tine  the  claps  were  heard  they  were  too  remote  to 
allow  any  sound  from  them  to  reach  the  ear;  and  therefore 
he  concludes  that  the  sounds  must  have  been  produced  in 
the  air  itself.  For  an  account  of  death  caused  by  electricity 
in  the  ur  when  the  thunder-cloud  was  veiy  distant,  and 


for  the  theoty  of  the  returning  strohe,  see  the  Philotopkied 
IVafuaetiont,  vol.  Ixxrii. ;  and  Stanuopk,  Chswi  m,  JBjubu 

From  the  meteorologicid  observations  made  by  Dr.  SeoKS- 
by,  and  Captains  Phipps.  Parrj-,  and  Ros»i,  it  apur^ir -  thit 
neither  thunder  nor  htjhlmng  is  know  n  to  taJce  plstue*  be- 
yond the  75th  degree  of  north  latitude  :  even  so  low  a.s  th« 
yOth  degree  those  phenomena  are  very  rare ;  and  in  th* 
tables  ot  Captain  Parry  the  occurrence  of  thunder  and 
lightning  is  mentioned  butonee  batween  June,  1821,  aad 
September,  1823.  Ciqptiin  IteUin  ako,  in  en**  N.  let, 
heard  thunder  on  one  dajT  Oldy  tMtween  Septampcr,  UBS, 
and  Aiitrust,  1H2£5. 

THUNDER-ROD,  a  bar  of  metal  attached  generally  to 
a  side  of  a  building,  and  extending  from  below  the  level «l 
the  p-onnd  to  a  point  several  feet  above  the  highert  pmt 
of  the  roof,  or  of  the  steei^e,  if  the  building  hava  one,  is 
Older  to  aeeuie  the  edifiee  flron  the  eiftets  of  thondcr  «r 
li-'htnlng:  thevpperestranityof  therodortwr  tittnuiiate* 
ill  a  poiat. 

When  a  thunder-cloud  pajsses  above  an  elevated  object 
it  produces  in  the  nearei>t  part  of  the  object  the  kind  gt 
electricity  which  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  cloud  itself,  ss 
that  a  rapid  and  abundant  communication  takes  placr: 
either  the  electric  matter  in  the  cloud  rushes  lowaids  the 
earth,  or  that  of  the  earth  rushes  towards  the  cloud :  and  li 
the  materials  of  the  building  are  not  eood  conductors  of 
thefluid.the  latter  in  its  paiisap>-  <  \i  r'san  explosive  actior. 
by  which  the  buildint;  is  destroyed  or  f^reatly  injured.  T*;- 
thunder-rod,  from  the  conductiiiii  projHily  of  its  nietni  i 
substance,  serves  to  convey  the  fluid  harmlessly  to  the 
earth  or  air.  When  it  has  happened  that  there  is  an  i»- 
terruption  of  the  communication,  bv  the  rod  being  tnndcca. 
or  even  by  being  much  diminished  in  magnitude  in  sooit 
part  of  its'  length,  the  electric  fluid  has  been  ob-s4?rv  td  u 
pass  between  the  parts  of  the  rod  above  and  below  the 
place  of  fiacture. 

Buflbn,  and  Dalibartt,  at  his  suggestion  (1752),  appear 
to  have  been  Qw  fllSt  persons  who  drew  lightning  from  tb« 
atmosphere  by  meins  of  pointed  rods  of  metal ;  and  in  the 
following  year  M .  de  Roans  elevated  a  paper  kite  to  the 
height  of  550  feet  for  the  likf  Tr:rpos«> :  this  was  about 
twelve  months  before  Dr.  Fninklm,  without  any  kao»- 
ledge  of  what  had  been  done  in  Europe,  performed  fh^ 
like  experiment  in  America.  The  object  of  the  FrfDfh 
philosophers  was  merely  to  obtain  by  tlio.sc  means,  elec- 
trical sparks  or  flashes  of  fire;  twt  it  is  to  Dr.  FrenkiiB 
that  the  world  »  inddited  for  the  idea  of  raising'  pointed 
rods  in  order  to  secure  buildings  from  the  effects  of  atmo- 
spherical electricity ;  and  the  recommendation  was  immc' 
(uately  adopted  both  tat  edifioes  on  land  end  efaips  antbe 
water. 

Soon  after  the  first  employment  of  thunder-rods  m 
Europe,  an  opinion  prevailed  that  when  their  exlremitMs 
were  pointed  tliey  created  a  danger  which  did  not  exist 
before,  and  that  they  attracted  liihtnings  which  would, 
without  the  rods,  have  discharged  themselves  at  a  distance: 
and  in  order  to  diminish  the  risk,  it  \sas  pnipi>>ed  to  c:awT> 
the  summits  of  the  rods  with  knob«  or  hadL  of  mftai.  Thi-- 
notion  was  entertained  by  the  Abljf  NoUet,  m  K.-at  ct 
but  in  the  Koysl  Society  of  London  the  question  concm- 
ing  the  relative  efficacies  of  pointed  and  knobbed  con- 
ductors was  agitated  with  neat  vchoneDoe,  chiefly  throufh 
the  obstinacy  of  Mr.  Wilson,  one  of  Hu  Fdlows,  who,  m 
1778,  made  himsctftV.r  lir?.i!  of  a  party  in  Mipport  of  th» 
latter  kind  of  conJuciois,  ui  ojiposition  to  tlie  presidti'!. 
[Pringi.k,  John.]  It  is  remarkable  thai  l>oth  George  III. 
of  Kncland  and  Frederick  of  Prussia  placed  thcmsel\  es  as 
the  side  of  the  opponents  of  Franklin;  the  first  kinc 
giving  the  preference  to  baUs  over  pwnts,  and  the  otbtr, 
while  he  oonsented  to  have  eonductore  raised  on  hie  ber^ 
racks  and  powder-magazines,  prohibited  the  erection  d 
them  on  his  palace  of  Sans  Souci.  It  is  now  adnoitted  tlut 
the  prejudice  against  pointed  thundcr-ro<l.<  was  enlirei) 
without  foundation  :  those  conductors  have  bven  i'ouod  nc" 
only  to  protect  huildinix-<  uhcii  .struck,  but  also  to  dimini«li 
the  number  of  sltocbi  wiiich  in  a  given  time  they  have  es* 
perienced.  An  experiment  which  was  made  by  Bceciuia 
in  1753,  might  have  shown  the  supctioiito  of  pointed  r.  >:• 
duetora  over  those  with  bolls;  for  that  dutinguished  el<rc 
trician  set  up  on  tlie  roof  of  the  church  cf  San  (.iiova:ir- 
at  Turin,  a  metallic  rod  bent  near  tiic  top  and  texmina^Mik- 
in  a  point :  the  upper  iiart  was  capable  ol  lieing  tumi-d 
round  by  means  of  a  silk  line,  so  tl»t  the  poinl  amid  b» 
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directed  upwardt  or  downwards  at  pleasure,  and  this  lower 
p«rt  of  tm  rod  terminated  upon  sutwtanott  ifhi«li  irere 
unperiieot  conductors  of  electricity.  On  directing  the 
point  towards  the  akv  when  a  thuhoar-cloud  paused  over 
the  fhuich,  electrical  sparks  issued  in  abundancL'  from 
the  foot  of  the  rod  ;  Init  whtn  the  point  of  the  rod  was  rt'- 
verncd  so  that  the  bend  was  upwards,  few  or  none  were 
obtained.  The  conducting-rod  set  up  by  Professor  Rich- 
niaii,  at  St.  Petersburg,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  hia  death  (in  17&3) :  but  the  house  would  most 
probably  have  been  etinck  if  there  had  been  no  conductor. 
The  immediate  cause  cftNi  nulancholy  accident  was  that 
the  rod  led  into  the  apartment,  and  the  unfortunate  Pro- 
1  ^>  staiuling  too  near  Ite  lower  estmni^.  {jPhii. 
Tnans.,  vol.  xlviii.) 

Some  doubt  however  still  exists  concerning  the  distance 
to  which  the  protecting  influence  of  the  rod  extendi,  but 
it  ia  generally  supposed  that  fltis  influence  is  Hmtted  bv 

the  circumference  of  a  circle  dtscribed  about  the  rod  with 
a  radius  equal  to  double  ila  heiirhl  above  Uie  top  uf  the 
l>iuldin<;^. 

When  the  magazine  at  Purfleet  was  struck  by  lightning 
In  1777,  the  shock  took  place  on  an  iron  cramp  which 
united  two  itoaes  of  the  comice,  at  the  distance  of  24  feet 
flfom  the  thunder-rod,  measured  hotiiontally ;  and  the 
upper  extrenubrof  the  rod  was  11  feet  above  the  top  of 
the  roof  on  wnich  it  was  erected.  Again,  in  1781,  the 
workhouse  at  Heckin^ham  in  Norfolk,  thout^li  provided 
with  eitcht  rods,  was  struck  hy  litrlitnini^  at  a  spot  whicli 
was  distant  fj.")  feet  measured  horizontally  from  the  nearest 
rod,  while  the  pointed  summit  of  the  latter  was  22  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  part  struck ;  and  many  other  in- 
■iMioei  mi|;ht  be  cited  in  confirmation  of  the  supposition. 
It  may  be  inferred  therefbre  that  large  buildings  ought  to 
be  secured  by  ^vsveral  rods,  and  that  the  less  these  are 
elevated  the  greater  ought  to  be  their  number;  also  that 
no  point  of  the  Iniilding  oucht  to  be  at  a  greater  liorizontal 
distance  from  the  nearest  rod  than  twice  the  height  of  the 
rod  al>ove  the  top  of  the  building.  Mr.  Oavendish,  Dr. 
Prieatl^,  and  other  English  philosophers,  recommend  them 
to  stand  10  feet  diOTe  the  roof;  bat  in  Fhuiee  their 
height  is  sometimes  more  than  30  feet. 

TlJe  most  elevated  objects  are  not  alwavs  those  which 
are  struck  bv  lightning;  for  in  1K29,  the  .sails  of  a  mill  at 
Toothili  in  fSssex  being  ut  rest,  the  eleelric  fluid  left  un- 
touched the  arm,  which  was  in  a  vertical  position,  and  fell 
on  a  knob  of  iron  at  the  middle  of  one  of  those  which  was 
Indined  to  the  horizon  in  an  angle  of  45° ;  and  it  has  ire- 
quently  happened  that  botlduig*  containing  in  their  walls 
conducting  substances  have  been  struck  much  below  their 
summits  by  a  lateral  action  of  the  fluid;  bars  or  ])la1es  of 
metsl  in  the  side  walls  bavins:  served  to  attract  il  more 
powerfully  than  the  materials  on  the  roof.  Tllii  hqijtened 
to  the  cathedral  at  Lausanne  in  1783. 

In  order  that  the  points  Of  rods  may  not  become  btnut 
bjr  rust,  they  are  mierally  made  of  copper  end  eovared 
with  gilding ;  batH  ap]^Mn  to  be  the  practiee  of  late  to 
make  the  upper  part  ol  the  rod  of  platinum,  this  mcta! 
beijig  not  only  unaffected  by  the  corrodve  power  of  tlie 
air  or  rain-water,  but  also  incapable  of  fusion  by  heal.  As 
the  erection  of  a  thunder-rod  requires  in  general  an  ex- 
pensive scaflbttfiojf*  the  latter  metal,  even  though  more 
co«tly  than  iron  or  copper,  will  ficom  its  durabilily  be  in 
reality  more  economical  than  either  of  the  others. 

Thunder-rods  are  frequently  made  to  terminate  at  the 
upper  extremity  with  one  point  in.  a  vertical  position,  and 
about  this  a  number  of  points  di\erti;e  from  the  rod  at  dif- 
ferent inclinRtions  to  the  horizon:  by  this  constniction 
there  is  not  only  a  probaljility  that  some  of  the  point.s  will 
t>e  acute  when  others  may  have  been  blunted  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  bat  also  among  them  there  \viil  always 
^  coe'irhich  presents  ilsdf  in  the  nost  llavouiable  poii- 
tion  for  attiBctmg  the  electric  fluid.  Observations  have 
not  yet  however  been  sufficiently  multiplied  to  enable  phi-  ' 
losophers  to  decide  whether  conductors  so  terminated  have 
•ny  advanta^re  over  the  more  simple  rods  of  Ftanklin. 

'ITie  thunder-rod  should  be  thick  enough  to  carry  the 
electric  fluid  to  the  ground  without  being  melted  by  it ; 
io  general  a  cylindrical  rod  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
^  be  suiBcient  to  pierent  this  effect  ftom  takin^r  plaee ; 
whether  of  iron  or  copper,  it  should  be  covered  above 
ground  with  a  coatine  of  paint ;  and  the  part  undvr  ground 
is  anally  fiNrncd  wi&  two  or  mm  bnuieiies  in  order  to 


facilitate  the  pasttge  of  the  electne  fluid  into  the  earth. 
It  must  be  observed  however  that,  if  the  lower  part  of  an 

iron  thunder-rod  descends  into  water,  it  is  liable  to  become 
corroded  by  rust ;  and  a  liry  soil  is  not  a  s^ood  conductor 
of  electricity.  On  the  L'onfnient  it  tias  U'en  the  practice 
to  let  thf  lower  part  of  the  rod  enter  into  a  pit  tilled  with 
ashes  of  burnt  woocl  or  powdered  coke,  if  the  rod  is 
made  of  a  kind  of  metal  which  docs  not  beoome  corroded 
in  water,  its  lower  extremity  may  be  allowed  to  enter 
about  three  feet  below  the  surlitoe :  the  water  should  be 
that  of  a  nattiral  poud,  loiv  if  it  be  in  an  artificial  reservoir, 
the  wallb  of  the  latter,  being  sometimei  formed  oi'.  or 
covered  with,  conducting  substances,  may  prevent  the 
electric  fluid  from  ditlubing  itself  in  the  earth. 

When  a  building  is  provided  with  several  rods,  each  of 
these  should  be  continued  quite  to  the  ground:  at  the 
level  of  the  parapet  the  several  rods  should  be  connected 
together  laterally  by  slender  iron  bars  ;  and  the  platei  of 
iron  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  roofs  should  in 
like  manner  have  a  metallic  communication  with  each 
other.  As  the  thunder-rod  is  necessarily  made  to  follow 
the  outline  of  a  cornice  aiid  roof,  the  part  lielow  that 
which  projects  above  the  roof  may  be  made  of  metallic 
cords,  tn  order  to  avoid  the  formation  of  angles  in  its 
length ;  tat  exnerience  has  shown  that  lightmng  in  de- 
scending a  rod  has  quitted  the  latter  at  its  angles,  and, 
after  passing  throt%n  the  air,  has  struck  objects  which 
were  situated  in  the  line  of  its  first  direction.  In  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  able  to  attract  Uje  lightning  entirely 
away  from  posvder-magazines,  or  any  building  containing 
explosive  materials,  thunder-rods  have  been  attached  to 
masts  at  the  diatauoe  of  a  few  yards  from  the  building : 
this  practioe  has  nuuy  advocates,  and  the  only  objecticu  to 
it  is,  that  it  ia  attended  with  considerable  expense. 

^liany  lofty  buildings  contain  in  their  construction  the 
means  of  securing  them  from  the  effects  of  liijhtning,  and 
such  is  the  ea.se  with  the  Monument  on  Fish-Street  Hill  ; 
this  buildmg,  whose  height  is  more  than  2UU  feet,  is 
crowned  with  a  metallic  ball  surrounded  by  bands  which 
teminate  in  points  tending  upwuds.  From  tlie  ball 
descend  flnir  bars  of  iron  whieh  serve  to  support  a  flight  of 
stf»ps,  of  the  .same  metal,  and  one  of  them  is  in  connection 
with  the  iron  railing  which  extends  from  the  balcony  tu 
the  ground.  In  \H'A  Iichtninc  stmck  the  steeple  of  St. 
Bride's  Church  in  Fleet  Street,  and  descended  from  thence 
alont;  an  iron  bar  about  20  feet  in  length  and  two  inches 
in  breadth,  which  was  almost  buried  in  the  stones :  the 
electric  fluid  left  no  traces  of  its  passage  along  this  bar, 
but  at  the  place  where  the  metal  terminated  the  damage 
commenced,  the  stones  being  destroyed  or  thrown  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  A  similar  accident  hiLS  this  summer 
(1>*-12  I  occurred  to  the  cliurcli  of  St.  Martin  in  Westminster. 

.A  -ship  at  sea,  like  an  edifice  on  land,  may,  \shen  there 
is  an  accumulation  of  electric  matter  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  atmosphere,  be  struck  aloft ;  or,  when  the  atmosphere 
is  in  a  contrary  state,  the  lower  part  of  the  ship  may  be 
struck,  the  lightning  in  the  lattercase  ascending  alon^  the 
miLst :  and  .ships  nnfumishcd  \\\\\\  metallic  cmi  i  iv-rore 
have  frequently  suffered  serious  injury  during  Uiuntier- 
storms,  while  those  wliich  have  been  so  provided  have  ge- 
nerally escaped.  When  Captain  iJuok  was  at  Batavia, 
lightning  fell  on  the  ship  with  such  force  that  the  shock 
resembl^  an  earthquake ;  the  conductor,  which  was  veiy 
idender,  appeared  to  be  on  fire  from  the  ma^-head  to  the 
sea,  yet  no  damage  was  done  to  the  ship.  In  1814,  while 
a  srreat  stonn  raged  at  Plymoutil,  of  all  the  ships  then  in 
port  oniy  one  w.is  s'luck  by  lightnini;,  and  tliis  alone  was 
not  provided  with  conductors.  And  in  the  roaiLs  at  CortH. 
three  violent  fla.shes  struck  thesbij)  Ktna,  v.  hich  had  conduc- 
tors, without  doing  any  iiyury,  while  two  ships  not  fardis- 
taiit,  bein^  destitute  of  such  protection,  were  much  damaged. 

The  rigid  ban  of  Fnoldia  are  aonaidered  inamliesble, 
as  eonduetors,  to  sMps.  and  instead  of  tiiem  chains  of 

copper  have  been  generally  emplo}  i  J  ;  these  are  alfarhed 
lu  the  masis  at  their  upper  extreraitui  ;  and,  follo.Mn::  ilie 
standing  rigging,  they  pass  down  the  ship's  sides,  into  the 
water.  Objections  have  been  made  to  them  on  account  of 
their  ^vant  of  continuity,  and  their  liability  to  Ik;  injured  or 
broken dtiring  storms;  and  copper  links  attached  to  the 
masts  by  flexinle  spiral  wireewete  suggested  by  Mr.  Singer. 
M.  le  Roy  also  recommended  a  cliain  of  cooper  nngs 
which  were  to  encircle  the  main-topmast  bacKstay ;  but 
otither  of  thcee  methoda  baa  boon  pot  in  practice.  lo 
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IR22  Mr.  Snow  Hnms  proposed  .  Observations  ou  the 
etfects  or  Lightning  on  Floating  Bodies  ')t«nd  subsequently 
caused  to  be  executed  for  ships,  condueton  consistini^  of 
slijw  of  copper,  of  suffu-ienithicldteas  to  prevent  1  hem  from 
bcm^  fused ;  these  slips  are  inserted,  in  two  layers,  in  a 
jroovf  cut  ]on<;itiuli!iall\'  ;iIoiiu-  lln'  iiK«<t,  tlif  joiiits  of  one 
layi-r  bi'in^  (i)iiiositi"  tho  liiKkili'  \r.ii\A  ol'  thr  ottuT,  and 
Ilit'V  art'  lastLMK-d  to  tlio  Ui;ist  l)\  copper  siTt'ws.  The 
whole  line  of  metal  paji^'s  do\^'n  from  ma  copper  spuidle 
at  the  top  of  the  ma&t-head,  and  at  the  junctions  of  the 
upper  end  lower  nuuts  the  slip  ie  made  to  join  a  cylinder 
of  eopper  which  lines  each  dieave-hole :  the  lower  part  of 
the  line  is  connected  with  n  pbtf  of  copper  which  is  fixi  d 
on  the  keelson,  at  the  step,  liiid  from  thence  there  isaconi- 
mar.icatioa  witli  itu'  u:U(>r  by  three  copper  bo'ta  which 
pass  quite  through  the  keel. 

THURGAU.  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  on  tlie 
north  partly  bv  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  partly  by  the 
muse,  whidi  divides  it  from  the  canton  of  Schannausen ; 
on  the  east  and  south  by  the  canton  of  St.  Gallen,  and  on 
the  west  by  that  of  Ziinch.  Tlie  river  Thur,  which  comes 
fromtht>  canton  of  R;.  Clallrn  and  is  joined  by  the  Sitter 
from  Appi  iui  11,  lias  ijivt  ii  its  name  to  the  canton  'Thur- 
rrTixu  or  '  disiiict  ot  the  Thur,'  the  river  crossing  the  middle 
pait  01  it  from  east  to  west.  Tlie  valley  of  the  Thur  is  se- 
parated from  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Constance  by  asucces- 
ebn  cf  hills  which  rise  in  terraces  oniioth  sides,  and  are 
intenwoted  by  sereml  TnlleTS.  On  the  south  and  west 
sides  other  hil!sdi\i.le  tlie  Thurmu  rrnin  tin'  \allc)  of  the 
Toss  in  the  cautoa  of  Zurich.  Tlie  wliolc  country  bi-loiii^.s 
to  the  niateau  or  table-land  of  Swit/n  land,  and  is  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  Alpine  region.  The  eiiniate  of 
the  Thurgau  is  comparatively  mild;  a  great  part  of  the 
country  is  planted  with  fhiit-treea.  especially  apple,  pear, 
and  cherry:  the  vine  also  thrives  in  several  loeanties. 
The  produce  of  corn  is  not  sufficient  for  the  rnnMitnption. 
According  to  a  late  return,  there  wert>  in  Thm^^an  aliout 
2R,(X)0  head  of  horned  cattle,  H.KK)  >licr])  an.l  chuIs.  :ind 
liiSO  horses.  The  rivers  and  (he  lake  abound  wiUi  fish. 
The  area  of  the  canton  is  estimated  at  about  SC.'i  English 
square  mites ;  and  the  population  in  1833  was  84,121  inba- 
bitaata,  of  whom  ahout  66^000  follow  the  teneta  of  the 
Reformed  or  Ptotestant  communion,  and  the  rest  arc 
Roman  Catholics.  German  is  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try. Ahont  nnc-third  of  the  |iopu]ation  is  employed  in 
Iriiic  and  niauui'actures.  The  principal  manufactures  con- 
-i>t  of  cotton  goods,  in  which  above  '3000  looms  are  em- 

E loved.  The  uveragi!  wages  of  a  workman  arc  about  7^ 
atzen.  or  eleven  pence  sterling  per  dav.  About  .3000  pieces 
of  fine  linen  from  native  flax  are  made  ananaily ;  but  this 
manuthcture  is  on  the  decline.  There  are  also  spinning- 
factories  which  produce  ynnis  of  tho  quality  from  No.  40 
to  (30.  The  tariff  of  the  fJi  rtnaa  commercial  league  has 
much  diminished  the  i  xjioii  ition  of  manufactured  goods. 
Some  silks  arc  manufuclured  for  the  French  market.  The 
other  exports  consist  of  wine,  cattle,  oats,  dried  fmit.  and 
cider.  'JThe  principal  imports  are — iron  and  metal  ware, 
chiefly  from  Eni;land  ;  coarse  woollen  goods  from  Ger- 
many;  fine  woollen  from  France  .itid  Bffilgium  ;  fine  cotton 
yams  from  England  ;  salt  from  Bavaria  and  Wiirteraberg ; 
colonial  aiticles,  and  wheat. 

The  revenue  of  the  caiitoti  amounts  to  about  102,000 
florin-,  Ol  s,')()(.)'.  sterling,  and  is  derived  from  duties  ou 
salt  and  oilier  articles  imported,  stamps,  transfers  of  pro- 
pertr,  and  an  income-tax. 

Elementaxy  education  haa  been  improved  of  late  years. 
There  arc  about  2B4  schools.  200  of  which  arc  for  Protes- 
tants, 58  for  Roni:i-i  r'atliolictJ,  and  six  mixed  of  both  com- 
munions. About  17.<H)t)  children  attend  the  schools.  A 
school  for  teachcrN  tia>  iuu-n  e.stabU>h.'d  at  K  rcvitzlingen. 

There  is  a  fund,  the  capital  of  which  amounti,  lo  about 
half  a  million  of  florina.  for  the  support  of  tifie  poor,  be- 
sides which  tiiere  is  a  small  poor's  mtean  prapertar.  The 
annual  expenditure  for  the  poor  vanes  ftom  15,000  to 
30.000  flortrn.  There  is  a  special  fxind  for  hos]iit:ils  and 
also  a  benevolent  lUnd.  Switzerland  m  gt-neial  ii.  a  coun- 
try li  ':)  '  Isahlc  iV.y  its  charitable  spirit. 

Thmsiui  is  divided  in\>  eight  districts — Frauenfeld, 
Artxin,  Bisehofzcll,  Tobe.,  Weinieldcn.  Gottlieben,St«ck- 
bom,  and  Diei«enhofen.  The  principle  towns  are — 1. 
Frauenfeld.  which  is  the  hea<l  town  of  the  canton,  situated 
in  a  lertile  valley  near  the  confluence  of  the  river  -Murg 
with  the  Thur.  It  eoniiats  of  162  houses,  besides  other 


buildings,  forming  three  wide  streets;  ttie  inhat)itanti 
amount  to  about  1.300.  The  old  castle,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Swiss  vogtcn  or  governors  of  TTivirg^u ; 
the  town-houae.  where  the  Helvetia  diet  used  to  aaaenible 
in  the  time  of  the  old  confederation ;  the  niienal ;  and  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Tatholic  churches,  are  the  chief 
buildinsrs.  2.  Stecklicrn,  a  small  busy  town  pleasantly 
sitnated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Zcllcrsee,  or  Biiiallcr  ha>in  of 
the  lake  of  Constance,  has  several  manufactones,  and  about 
1900  inhabitants.  In  the  neighbourhoo<I  of  StecldMKn  is  the 
fine  count  rv-re«idence  called  Arenaberg,  which  wss  tmr 
chafed  by  the  eountesa  of  91.  Leu,  daughter  of  Jaaepmne 
Heauharuais  and  wife  of  Louis  .  Bonapartr,  ex-king  of 
Iloliaiid,  and  ia  which  she  died  in  1840.  ,3.  Diesen- 
hofcn,  on  the  left  or  soutliern  hank  of  the  Rhiiif,  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and 
has  about  1000  inhabitants.  4.  3ischofzeII,  at  the  con- 
fluence uf  the  Sitter  and  the  Thur,  is  a  walled  town,  iiitb 
a  colle^ate  church  of  the  ninth  century,  an  ola  easne,  a 
long  bndse  on  the  Thur,  several  schools,  and  about  1000 
inhabitanis.  5.  Arbon,  a  small  town  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Bodensee,  or  lake  of  Constance,  of  wtucli  - 
enjoys  a  splendid  view,  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  sale  of  a 
Roman  station  named  Arbor  Felix. 

The  canton  of  Thurgau  is  a  representative  democracy 
with  a  legislative  assembly,  '  Grosser  Rath,'  and  an  execu- 
tive council,  *  KIdner  Ilath.'  The  right  of  voting  fbr 
elections  of  members  of  the  legislature  is  subject  to  some 
qiiaiincitions :  but  hy  the  la^t  accounts  wc  hkw  aettl  the 
constitution  was  linderL^oini^  a  revisal. 

(  T/etesche.  Dicti'.nnoirr  G^-oantphrqiu-  Sluti^lifjuf  df  A: 
Suisfie :  .},  Bowring's  Report  on  the  Commerce  and  ManU' 
factijTies  1^  SuiUtwkmd.) 

THURINGER  WALD.    [Gkrmaxy;  Pwissia.] 
THURL\G1.\  {  Thitrin^en)  is  the  antient  name  of  an 
extensive  tract  of  country  m  the  central  part  of  (Germany, 
situated  between  the  Harz  Mountains,  tiie  rivers  Ssaie 
and  Werra,  and  the  Thiiringerwald.   These  however  are 
not  the  boundariea  of.  the  greal;  kingdom  of  Thuiiiigia, 
which  extended  to  the  Elbe,  and  northwards  neariy  to  Mutf- 
deburg,  southwards  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Danube.  ssA 
comprehended  on  the  west  the  greater  part  of  the  c  ount/)' 
aftcr\v:inis  cal)e<i  Kranconia.  It  cannot  ue  positivelv  ascer- 
tained what  }ieople  originally  possessed  Thunngia.  Accord- 
ing to  Galetti,  it  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Catti ;  ae- 
cording  to  F.  Wachter  and  Wilhelm,  by  the  Chentsd. 
VegeliusmentionstheTliuringi  about  the  year  404.  Varioas 
conjectures  liave  been  made  respecting  the  derivation  of 
the  name  ;  and  authors,  misled  by  a  similarity  of  ttames. 
ha%e  coufitjiided  thenir\itli  others.    The  lii story  of  the 
country  is  very  intricate,  ami  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  works,  such  as  Galetti  s  •  History  of  Thunncii.' 
6  vols. ;  and  Wachter's  History,  in  3  vols.   Thurincm  lonf 
gave  the  title  of  margrave  to  the  elector  of  Saxony. 
Properly  apealdug,  there  ia  no  country  now  called  Tho* 
ringia:  it  b  divided  among  Prusna,  Saxe-Wehnar. 
Saxe-Coburg.  Schwazburg-SonderlmuHen,   and  Schwan- 
burg-Rudolstadt.     The  name  is  still  pic!.*rvcd  in  Ttju- 
ringenvald.  a  continuation  of  the  Fielitekebiriri-.  iinn 
which  it  branches  out  near  Miinchbcrg  and  Gefrees.  in 
the  kinsrdom  of  Havana ;  near  Eisenach.  Muksubl,  sod 
Salzungen  it  riiee  above  the  Werrathal;  nina  aouth- 
east  along  the  thmtier  of  the  former  eirelea  of  Upper 
Saxony  and  Franconia,  till  it  turns,  near  Ixibenstein. 
into  the  Saalthal  (where  however  it  receives  the  nam«? 
of  Frankcnwald  ,  and  declities,  near  Kronach.  into  the 
Mainthal.     The    Icntrth    is   70  Kniiiisti   miles,  and  its 
breadth  varies  from  'J  to  is  miles.     It  cvneis  nbmt 
3400  square  miles,  and  has  a.  population  ot  220.000  in- 
habitants, living  in  28townaailiil  SiVirill&fes.   It  is  a  koff 
mountain-chain  with  %  naivow  ridge,  and  it  ia  ouly  near  the 
Sehneekopl^  on  the  roaa  between  Suhf  and  Ohrdmf,  that 
there  is  a  plateau  two  or  three  miles  across.    The  two 
hichi'>t  points  are  the  Schneekopt.  JT'X*  leet.  and  the 
IiiM-Isberir.  "JGOl  t'ect,  above  liu'  level  of  the  s»-a.  The 
highest  points  consist  of  granite,  ciay-slate,  and  princi- 
pally porphyry:  the  whole  chain  is  clothed  to  the  veiy 
summit  with  pine-ftvesU,  mixed  in  a  few  place*  wUii 
oak  and  other  amber.  Numeitwa  riveit  itoe  in  tUa  chain, 
which  flow  on  one  aido  into  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  ottitr 
into  the  Weser.  i 
Ha.ssel,  Gfograph.  L^xt'cm  f  Btmlt  LtSttvam  f  |tiMk>  • 
iiaus.  ConvertaUoHe  Leoeieoft.^  I 
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l^BURLOS.  JQHN.iriMbeliiUMottee  of  Mcretaiyof 
alate  durinir  the  Conunoiiwetrai,  vm  bom  in  1616,  at 

Abbots  Rodlnp,  in  Essex,  of  which  place  father,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  ThurlcHj,  was  rector.  He  waa  desiKiieii  lor 
the  orofesaion  of  the  law.  Through  tiie interest  of  Oliver 
St.  John,  who  was  his  patron  through  life,  he  was  ap- 
Pftinted,  in  164B,  one  of  the  secretanes  to  the  parliament 
commiuionen  for  coiidnotiiM|  th*  tx«ste  of  Uxttidfife.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  after  thia,  io  1647,  by  the  society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn;  and  in  March,  1648.  he  n-cdved  the 
appointment  of  receiver  or  clerk  of  tlie  cursitun>  fines, 
'  worth  at  least  350/.  per  :uv.u;m,'  say.s  Whitt-locke  ;  '  and 
in  this  place  was  Mr.  Thurl(3e  survaal  to  Mr.  Solicitor  St. 
Johu.'    (Memortii/.\,  u.  JiJU.) 

Thurloe  has  leil  benind  him  a  distinct  denial  of  know- 
ledse  of  or  {Hurticipation  in  Kine  Chailea**  death,  which 
todc  ldM«>  •»  is  well  known,  in  January,  1649.  Writing 
to  Sir  ttufaoltle  Chimston  for  the  purpose  of  contradictinj^ 
reporlithttSt.  John  had  been  Cromwell  s  comisi'llor  on 
that  and  on  other  occasions,  and  '  tliat  I  was  the  medium 
(II  liund  between  them  by  which  their  counsels  were  com- 
municated to  each  other,'  he  says,  '  I  w^p  altogether  a 
stranger  to  that  fact  and  to  all  the  counsels  about  it, 
having  oot  had  tlw  least  coumwitticatiofi  with  any  perwn 
whatsoever  therein.'  (Thurioe's  State  Papers,  vol.  vii., 
p.  014."    It  was  very  unlikely  tliut  a  pfixni  in  Thurloe 's 
subordinate  position  at  that  time  should  have  been  con- 
Mild-d  ;  and  u  it  were  a  ijiieslion  of  any  importance  whe- 
ther he  approved  of  tJie  king's  death  or  not,  lus  subse- 
quent continual  identification  with  the  authors  of  that 
avant  u  more  than  puftcieot  to  fix  him  with  ■fTKWwbility, 
Oo  tfit  lUh  of  Febnuuy.  1650,  Thurioe  was  appointed 
one  of  the  officers  of  tlie  tnaMu -y  of  the  Company  of  un- 
dertakers for  drainini;  Btdiurd  Levfl,  a  new  effort  to  drain 
this  tract  of  country  havinic  been  svtt  un  foot  the  year 
before.    [Hkoforu  Lkvkl.]    In  a  letter  from  St.  John  to 
Thurloe,  dated  April  13,  1652  i^lute  i^aptn,  rti.  i.,  p. 
205).  which  is  interesting  as  allowing  the  tenqa  on  which 
Thttiloe  and  St.  John  were,  we  find  that  Thorioe  was  then 
on  an  official  tour  of  inspection :  '  Now  you  are  upon  the 
place,  it  would  be  well  to  see  all  the  works  on  the  north 
of  Bedford  river  to  be  begun.    Pray  by  the  next  let  me 
know  wht  lhiT  Bedford  river  be  tinished  as  to  the  bottom- 
ing.'   In  tin:  same  letter  are  directions  from  St.  John,  now 
lord-chief-juatice,  for  the  purchase  of  a  place  for  him  in 
the  oeigbbouihood  of  London,  fifom  which  it  would  appear 
that  Tfiuiloe  waa  in  the  habit  of  managing  St.  John's 
privataafiiinfln'him.  The  same  letter  contains  St.  John's 
t  ongratuiatlons  to  Thurloe  on  his  appointment  as  secretary 
to  the  council  of  state,  wliich  api)ointment  had  just  taken 
place:   'I  hear  IVoni  Sii  Hen.  Vayne,  and  otherwi.se,  of 
your  electiou  into  Mr.  Frost's  place,  vvith  the  circumstAQcea. 
God  forbid  I  should  in  the  least  repine  at  any  lib  wwkB  of 
Providenca,  muoh  mora  at  thosa  labting  to  your  own  good, 
and  the  good  of  many.  No,  I  Mess  mm.  As  soon  as  I 
heard  the  news,  in  what  conciniLil  mju,  I  rejoiced  in  it 
upon  those  grounds.     No,  po  im  -and  }ji  u.^jicr :    let  not 
vour  hands  faint :  wait  upon  Him  m       vnh'ts,  and  he  that 
hath  called  you  will  cause  hts  presence  nuA  blt  ssine:  to  go 
alone  with  you.'    In  the  co<0aa.Of  the  pr<  viou.-,  year,  1651, 
Thurloe  had  been  to  the  Hague,  aa  secietarv  to  St.  John  and 
Strickland,  ambasMdontothe  states  of  the  United  Frtrrlnns. 

Whva  Cromwell  assumed  the  Protectorship,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1663,  Thurloe  was  appointed  his  secretary  of  state. 
In  consequence  of  his  attaining  to  tliis  distinction,  he  was, 
in  the  February  smt  ceding,  elected  a  bencher  of  the 
^^ocietvof  Lincoln's  Inn.  Thurloe  was  elected  member  for 
the  lue  of  Ely  in  Cromwell's  second  parliament,  called  in 
J  una,  1654,  and  framed  on  the  modal  pescribed  by  the 
Ijwtittaant  of  Government.  He  was  re-elected  for  the  Isle 
orlQy  in  the  next  parliament,  called  in  September,  1656. 
Cromwell  obtaitn  ci  from  this  parliament  an  act  setthng 
the  office  o;'  posl  of  letters,  both  inland  and  foreign,  in 
the  state  for  ever,  and  granting  power  to  tJie  Protector  to 
let  it  for  eleven  years  at  such  rent  as  he  should  judge 
reasonahila;  and  it  was  let  by  him  to  Timiloa,  at  arant  of 
4000/.  A  yaar,  aa  wa  learn  fmm  »  mamorandnm  dnwn  ap 
by  him  wheo  the  Rtmip  Parliament  had  cancelled  the 
grant.  (State  Papers,  vol.  vii.,  p.  788.)  It  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  he  made  much  profit  by  this  farming  of  the 
postage.  The  salary  of  his  secretaryship  uf  state  was  8lX)/. 
a  year.  He  is  described  in  a  '  Nanative  of  the  Late  Far- 
liaamit,*  nprintad  in  Ite  *  HMm  MiaaaUaiv' (ToL  itt^ 


y.  453),  as  '  secretary  of  state  and  chief  poatmarter  of  Eoc* 

land,  places  of  a  vast  income. 

'J'licre  isthi-  following  entry  in  White! ockell»Mamoriala, 
uiKler  the  date  ptjlpnl  9, 1857:—'  A  plot  diacovered  by 
<hc  vigilancy  of  Thurloe,  of  ah  hitended  inaorreclion 

Major-General  Harrison  an<l  many  of  the  Finh-Munarchy 
men*  (p.  655).    Thurloe  altL-rwaids,  by  Cromwell  s  dt-sire, 
reported  on  the  gubject  of  this  plot  to  the  parliament, 
and  received  in  his  place  the  thanks  of  pie  house,  through 
the  Speaker,  for  his  detection  of  the  jdot,  and  '  for  the 
E^at  services  done  by  him  to  the  commonwealth  and  to 
the  parliament,  both  in  this  and  many  other  particulari.' 
Un  the  13th  July,  1857,  he  was  sworn  one  of  the  privy 
*°  ****  ftotector.  appointed  in  acconlancc  with 
the  'Humble  Petition  and  Advice.'    Honoui-s  i:o\v  tame 
thick  upon  him.    In  the  year  1658  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  governors  of  the  Charter-Hottse  and  chanedlor  ot  the 
university  of  Glasgow. 
In  September.  1658.  Cromwell  died,  and  hb  aon  Richard 
Proclaimed  in  his  stead.   In  the  parliamenl  that  was 
called  in  December,  Thurloe  was  solicited  to  sit  forTewks- 
bury,  in  a  letter  which  is  woilh  cxlrai  tinir.  as  showing  hi.s 
estimation  and  position  at  tliis  time,  and  the  spirit  of  con- 
stituencies:—•  Noble  Sir,  We  undei-stand  that  you  ai-e 
pleased  so  much  to  honour  this  poor  corporation  as  to 
accept  of  our  free  and  unanimous  decting  you  one  of  our 
burtresses  in  the  next  parliament,  and  to  sit  a  member  for 
this  place.   Sir,  we  are  so  sensible  of  the  greatness  of  the 
obligation,  thaf  \s  f  know  not  by  what  expressions  suffi- 
ciently to  di-monsti-atc  our  acknowledgments;  only  at 
present  we  beseech  you  to  accept  of  this  for  an  earnest, 
that  whomsoever  you' shall  think  worthy  to  be  your  part 
ner  shall  have  tlte  second  election;  and  our  zeal  and 
hearty  affectioni  to  aerve  and  honour  you  whilst  we  are, 
as  we  shall  ever  strive  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  humble  and 
oblitred  servants,' Sec. :  sicrncd  by  the  bailifl's  and  iuslices  of 
Tewksburv.  <  S/atr  Paprrs,  vol.  vii..  p.  o7'2.)    He  was  not 
aitci  all  t  linst'ii  Ibr  Tewksbury.    He  was  elected  for  Wis- 
bech, Huntingdon,  and  the  university  of  Cambridge.  His 
election  for  the  last  was  communicated  to  hini  in  a  letter 
from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cudworth,  who  wrote  to  him  in 
thte  strain :— '  We  hang  all  very  glad  that  there  was  a  per- 
son of  so  much  worth  and  so  good  a  friend  to  the  university 
and  learning  as  yourself,  whom  we  might  betni.st  with  the 
care  of  our  privilciri's  and  c  onctTtunents.'    (State  Paj :  rs, 
vol.  vii..  p.  587. 1    Tlnirloe  made  Itis  election  to  sit  for  the 
university  of  Cambridge. 

The  meeting  of'  this  parliament  was  the  beginmng  of 
dtseontenta  and  of  Kicnard  Cromwell's  fall.    We  and 
Thurloe,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Cromwell,  viewing  the  com- 
plaints of  tin-  army  and  of  the  oi)po.Mfion  in  parliament  as 
pointed  principally  arainst  hinisrll'.  and  stating  that  he 
n;ul  asked  the  Piottctor's  permission  to  retire  from  his 
office.    *  I  trust,"  he  adds,  *  other  honest  men  will  have 
their  opportunity,  and  may  do  the  same  thing  with  myself 
with  better  acceptance,  having  not  been  engaged  in  many 
particulars,  as  I  have,  in  youf  wher  s  lifetime,  whieh  mUR 
be  the  true  reason  of  these  ftirrings  ;  for  they  were  all  let 
on  I'oot  licfore  his  now  highness  h;iJ  d(n;e  or  refused  OUe 
single  thing,  nr  had  received  uriy  ad\i(c  tinm  anyone 
person  whatsoi-vcr.'    Tliiu-loe  rfuiaincd  however  scerefary 
of  state.   It  was  one  of  the  objects  set  betbre  themselves 
by  the  royaliata  in  this  parliament,  who,  by  uniting  with 
this  imwiieao  partjr*  formed  a  moet  troublesome  oppo- 
sition to  Richard  CromweD%  government,  to  impeach 
Th  III  <  ;  li  it  Ibis  object  was  yet  undeveloped  when  the 
paihamcut  wa.^  dis.solvcd.    Thurloe  appears  to  have  given 
strong  counsel  apdnst  the  dissolution.*    Tlie  immediate 
consequence  of  the  dissolution  was  the  summoning,  by 
Fleetwood  and  the  council  of  officers,  of  the  Rump  of  the 
Long  Parhament,  and  Richard  Cromwells  deposition. 

•  It  U  KeneraUy  MMd Uberwiae,  un  Ibv  wiUaunlv  of  tite  fallowing  puMaj* 
la  Whitelm  ko^  BM«e  aMlfd  «iUi  Ibe  Lord  Bn^hOL  Pieanet.  Hiurloc, 
WoIk  v,  mviwir.  and  Mm*  ttbm,  wheiher  «  wm  OM  S«  to  dbaolw  thr  pr^ 

Hfnl  p'atluiiufnt :  rorot  of  tlMD  wen?  for  it ;  I  il»uti«««l  U>i»  wo-fi  ■'.f  ii 
(p.  677;.  1  hiw  inc'Uiu>ue<l  »n  yrry  ff»  <>(  Un-  nmui  .1.  and,  i-ini  ii  ili n  lin.i 
Ijotti  no  otlipni,  >l  woulil  ItrquiUt  coii»l»t4-ul  «itli  thr  »oril»  oftlib  pu^^sij.'  il;»t 
ThiU'lof  ihwiU  hmrm  MoA  with  Whilolocke.  That  Thurloe  ttrenuoutly  o|>- 
pnird  t1)«  dlMolutioii  Is  dktinetly  (Utnt.  aitd  M'it>i  cimiiiul«Dti*l  mrntiun  of 
the  siillioriiv.  in  Cilium'"  Lin-  nf  II  Hi-I  «•  Iln*.'.  Wurks  ]•  9.  .-d. 

1724.  fnl.    VVc  kii  »  fiiiihrr  t;i-T.  V.v         l  iii  :i  n  ,u  iii-t-d  ou  IliriiAril  C'rotn 
wfll  by  tim  Kvpubiioui  uil  Koy«Urt  ywUea,  »likli  wuro  uaitcd  a.'kiiut 
Tburloc.    WhiteloekM  Mm,  a  UhI*  ■flMw.irdi.  of  the  dUntntion.  Ibat  it 
'  oiueii  much  lioulll*  la  IMatadS  of  mtoy  ImdcM  ■«•$  the  CavalitnaiM 
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The  letters  written  durine  Richard  Cromwell's  short 
Protectorate,  in  the  third  volume  of  Clarendon's  '  State 
Papers,'  are  lull  of  acknowledgments  of  Thurloe's  influ- 
ence with  Richard  Cromwell,  and  of  the  importance  at- 
tached to  him  by  the  intriguing  Royalists.  Thus,  Cooper, 
one  of  Hvde't  apiea,  writes  to  him,  February  13i  lOBIK 
'  Cromwell  is  governed  by  Thurloe.  whether  for  fear  or 
love  I  know  not ;  but  sure  it  is,  he  hath  power  to  dispose 
him  against  the  sense  of  ri^ht,  or  indeed  his  own  interests. 
Thurloe's  malice,  I  doubt,  will  never  suffer  him  to  do  us 
good*  :p-  4ij).  Apaiii  Hyde  writes  to  another  of  his 
agents,  Brodhck,  '  There  is  nothing  we  have  thought  of 
more  importance,  or  have  given  more  in  charge  to  our 
ihcodi  stnoa  the  bqpmung  of  the  parliament,  than  that 
they  should  adrance  all  entrfftes  and  aeeuntions  against 
Thr.rloe  and  St.  John,  who  \NilI  never  think  of  seninn  tlie 
kin^ ;  and  if  tiiey  two  were  thoroughly  prosecuted,  and 
some  of  the  members  ol  the  High  Court  ot^  Justice,  Crom- 
well's spirits  would  fall  apace  (p.  428).  *  It  is  strange,' 
Hyde  writes  a  montli  after,  Marcn  10,  1659,  '  they  have 
not  in  all  thia  time  fell  upon  Thurloe  and  those  otherper* 
aona  who  adraneed  CVomwelVs  tyr  i'my  p.  436).  Ilien 
OTOrtures  to  Thurloe  to  aid  the  fiuig  are  thought  of.  '  I 
do  confess  to  you,'  Hyde  writes,  '  I  cannot  eomprehend 
why  Thurloe,  and  e\en  his  nia.ster  St.  John,  should  not  be 
very  ready  to  dispose  Cromwell  to  join  with  the  king,  and 
why  they  should  not  reasonably  jjromise  themselves  more 
particular  advantages  from  thence  than  fromanytUnff  elae 
that  is  like  to  ftU  out '  (p.  449).  After  the  diaMlut&n  of 
the  parliament,  serious  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  enter- 
tained of  soliciting  Thurloe's  and  St.  John's  aid  (p.  477). 
But  Thurloe  aftenvards  L'et  onies  again  an  object  of  fear  to 
Hyde.    During  the  sovernment  by  the  army,  he  writes, 

•  I  do  less  understand  how  Tliurloe  shapes,  and  is  in  dan- 
ger to  be  exempted  out  of  the  Act  of  Oolivion,  and  at  the 
tame  time  emjuoyed  in  the  greatest  secrets  of  the  govem- 
menttfor  I  haTeMnnemionto  believe  that  he  meddles  as 
mueh  as  ever  in  the  fbreign  intelligence '  (p.  532). 

On  (he  14tli  nf -Timnary,  16C<),  Thurloe  was  succeeded  in 
liis  office  of  sec  retary  of  state  by  .S<-ot,  one  of  the  reimb- 
lican  party;  but  he  was  reappointed  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary. His  patent  chief  postmaster  had  been  cancelled 
in  the  internal,  on  the  2nd  of  PebnUUy.  {Commons'  Jour- 
mU*t  vol.  vii.,  p.  6330  In  the  movamenta  that  followed  for 
ttie  restoratioD  of  Cnailes  11^  Tbnifoe  made  an  offer  of 
his  serv  ices  to  those  who  were  bringing  about  that  event. 
Sir  E.  Hyde  writes  to  Sir  John  Grenville,  April  23rd,  1660, 
'We  have,  since  I  saw  you,  rteeived  very  Irank  overtures 
from  Secretary  Thurloe,  witli  many  great  professions  of 
resolving  to  serve  the  kimr,  and  not  only  in  his  ovm  en- 
deavours, but  by  the  serviceis  of  his  friends,  who  are  easily 
enou^  gue^ed  at.  This  comes  through  the  hands  of  a 
panon  who  will  not  deceive  us,  nor  is  easily  to  be  de- 
odved  himself,  except  by  such  bold  dissimulation  of  the 
O^r,  which  cannot  at  first  be  discerned.  .  . .  The  king  re- 
turned such  answers  as  are  tit,  and  desires  to  see  some 
effects  of  his  good  afl'eetion.  and  then  he  will  find  his 
service  more  aeteptable.'  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol. 
TU.t  p»  And  Ilyde  goes  on  to  instruct  his  correspond - 
«nt  to  oonsult  Monk'  as  to  Thurloe's  character,  and  as  to 
his  power  to  be  of  use,  supposing  he  were  amcerely  will- 
ing.   On  the  I'th  of  May  Tlmrloc  was  arcnseil  tiv  the 

Krliament  of  higli  trtiison,  and  ordered  to  f;c  soeured  ; 
ton  the  29th  of  June  a  vote  was  passed  allowing  him 

•  liberty  to  attend  the  secretary  of  state,  at  such  times  as  they 
[the  House]  shall  appoint,  and  for  so  long  atime  as  they  shall 
own  his  attendance  tor  the  service  of  Um  state,  without  any 
trouhlo  or  mdostation  during  sueh  his  attendance,  and  in 
ftis  going  and  returning  to  and  from  the  secretary  oi 
state,  any  former  order  of  this  House  notwithstanding.* 

After  his  release  from  imprisonment,  he  retired  to  Great 
Milton  m  Oxfordshire,  where  he  genemlly  resided,  except 
in  tt  rni-time.  when  he  ot  cupied  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn.  It  is  said  that  he  was  often  solicited  by  Charles  II. 
to  resume  pubUc  business,  and  dways  refliseo,  telling  the 
king  that  he  deqwired  of  aerving  him  as  he  had  served 
Cromwell,  whose  rale  was  to  seek  out  men  for  places,  and 
not  places  for  men.  (Birch's  T.ifr  nf  'f/tur/or,  prefixed  to 
Stale  Pajwrs,  p.  xix.  )  Thurloe  died  at  Lint  oln'.s-Inn  on 
the  21st  of  I'obrnary,  I6«H. 

He  had  Ijei  n  twice  married,  and  left  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  all  by  his  saoond  wife,  a  sister  of  Sir  Thomas 
Qverbuiy.  He  waa  posnsBid,  during  the  days  of  power, 


of  the  manors  of  Whittlesey  St.  Mary's  and  Whittlesey  St 

Andrews,  and  the  rectory  of  Whittlesey  St.  Mary's,  in  th« 
Isle  of  Kly,  and  of  Wisbech  Castle,  which  he  rebuiJt. 
But  after  the  Restoration  they  reverted  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ely.  There  is  an  eotiy  in  the  Commons'  Journals  oi  the 
18th  of  May,  16fl0 :  *jfir.  Secretaiy  Thurloe  put  out  of 
the  ordinance  for  aasesnnent  of  the  isle  of  Ely (vol.  viii.*  p> 
36.)  Dr.  Birch  says  he  had  an  estate  of  shoat  4001.  »-Jf«ar 
at  Astwood  in  Buckinghamshire.  In  a  monumental  in- 
-icription  to  the  memory  of  his  son-in-law  in  St.  Paui> 
Church,  Bedford  {Colt'.s  MSS.,  v«d.  iti.,  p^4^  Thurloc  ii 
described  as  of  Astwood,  Bucks. 

Thurloe  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  strikinz 
qualities,  either  moral  or  intellectual,  to  imnrais  (be  ninn 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and  we  knowHtQe  ene  of  him  titaa 
that  he  had  great  powers  of  business.  Burnet  describes 
him  as  '  a  very  dexterous  man  at  getting  intelligence.' 
(///*/.  o/  his  oitfi  Tiniea^  i.  G(J.  :  From  a  story  in  Burnet 
relative  to  Syndercombs  f  onspiracy  acrainst  Cromwell, 
and  from  what  is  said  by  Pepys  ot  iMorlaud,  when  assastaal 
to  Thurloe,  who  played  hu  master  false,  and  gained  a 
baronetey  tnm  CnaHca  n.  for  hb  tieadieiy,  it  might 
appear  that  he  was  not  of  a  very  generooa  dintositior.. 
or  much  liked  by  those  who  were  under  him.  Morlaad 
attributed  his  misconduct  to  •Thurloe's  bad  usage  of 
him."  (Pepys,  vol.  i.,  p.  133.)  [Morland,  Sik  Samvel-I 
Burnet's  store  is,  th^  Thurloe  treated  lightly  information 
which  had  been  given  him  of  the  design  on  Crooi- 
well's  life,  and  that  when,  on  the  subsequent  discovery  of 
this  design,  Cromwell  became  aware  Hiat  information  had 
been  given  to  Thurloe,  on  which  he  had  not  acted,  and 
blamed  Thurloe  for  his  conduct,  Thurloe  availed  himself 
of  his  influence  with  the  Pmtector  to  malign  his  informant 
'  So  he  (the  informant)  found,'  says  Burnet,  •  how  danifcr- 
ous  it  waa  even  to  preserve  a  prince  (so  he  called  him  . 
when  a  minister  was  wounded  in  the  doing  of  it,  and  that 
tlie  minister  would  be  too  hard  for  the  prince,  eventhoogk 
hM  own  safisty  waa  concerned  tn  it  '(vol.  i.,  p.  79). 

Thiirloi  's  ' State  Papers,'  7  vols,  fol  ,  1742,  contain  i 
large  nuLss  of  records  of  his  official  transactions,  together 
with  a  number  of  private  letters  and  papers.  They  wen; 
edited  by  Dr.  Birch,  who  gives  the  following  histoi}'  ai 
Thurloe's  papers:  'The  principal  part  of  this  nollecficia 
consists  or  a  series  of  papers  discovered  in  the  « 
King  William,  in  a  Mae  eeiUng  in  the  garrets  belonging  to 
Secretary  Thurloe's  chambers,  No.  xiii.,  near  the  chapel  is 
Lineoln's-Inn,  by  a  elertryman  who  had  borrowed  thoe« 
chambers,  during  the  lone  vacation,  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Thomlinson,  the  owner  ol  them.  This  clergyman  soon 
after  disposed  of  the  papers  to  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Lord  Somers,  then  lord  high  chancellor  of  £ngland,  wtto 
censed  them  to  be  bound  up  in  67  volumes  in  fouo.  These 
afterwards  descended  to  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  master  of  the 
rolls;  upon  whose  decease  they  were  purchased  by  the 
late  Mr.  Fletcher  Gy It  s,  liookseller.'  Tliey  were  pubnshe<1 
by  Mr.  Gyles's  executors.  Dr.  Birch,  the  editor,  received 
many  other  papers  from  different  individuals,  especially 
from  Lord  SneUiume  and  the  then  archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury,  which  ha  has  incorporated  in  tlie  collection.  ¥m 
historical  porpoees  this  is  an  invaluable  collection. 

THURLOW,  EDWARD,  LORD,  was  bom  in  the  yesr 
1732,  at  Little  Ashfield  near  Sftnvmarket  in  Suffolk.  Hu 
father,  Thomas  Thurlow.  was  a  deriryman,  and  hold  suc- 
cessively the  livings  of  Little  Ashfield.  hjuI  ol  Stnitfon  .St. 
Mary's  in  Norfolk.  After  receiving  the  nidiments  of  his 
edMtiimi  from  his  father,  young  Tnurlow  was  sent  to  the 
niouQW^ehool  at  Canterbuiy  at  the  aug|;eatioa  of  Dr. 
jjonme,  who  sought  (as  Mr.  SoattMjr  statea  in  Ms  *  lifh  of 
Cowper'  upon  the  authority  of  orXgerton  Brydges)  to 
gratify  a  malignant  feeling  towards  the  head-master,  by 
pJacintr  under  nis  care  '  a  daring,  refractory,  clever  boy  , 
who  would  be  sure  to  torment  him.'  The  motive  ascribed 
to  Donne  is  far-fetched,  and  seems  improbable  ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Thurlow  was  educate  at  the  Canterbuiy 
school,  and  tfiat  he  continued  there  several  years,  and 
until  he  was  removed  to  Caius  College.  Cambridge.  His 
character  and  conduct  at  the  uruversity  did  not  promise 
any  merilnrious  {'tniiicnee  in  future  life.  He  gained  no 
acadeniical  honours,  and  wa-s  compelled  to  leave  Cam- 
bndsre  abniptly  in  consetiuence  of  turbulent  and  inded^ 
rous  behaviour  towards  the  dean  of  his  college.  Soon  after 
he  quitted  Cambridge  he  was  entered  as  a  member  of  the 
Bociely  of  tba  Inner  Temple.  In  Michaelmas  tenn,  ITBi, 
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be  «M  called  to  die  bw,  and  Joined  tlwWtittini  timat  in 
the  emuing  sprine. 

IWIowlmmeanUely  applied  hinudf  to  the  practice  of 

his  profession  with  threat  assiduity;  and    rJD'.iii.^'h  he 
Drought  with  liim  an  indi{t'i;reut  cliaracU'r  Uoiii  liiu  urn-  : 
vcreity,  he  attained  unusually  early  to  reputalion  and  cm-  ' 
ployment  both  in  Westminster  Hall  and  on  the  circuit, 
teiname  appears  iVeijucntly  in  the  Law  Keporta  soon  after 
be  was  ealled  to  th«  bar ;  and  his  miccess  in  tlie  profejejon 
he-hid  dioaen  ma  eleaiiy  aaeertained  in  leas  than  seven 
Years  from  the  commencement  of  his  practice.   In  1761 
he  obtained  the  rank  of  king's  counsel ;  and  it  may  per- 
haps he  mlerred  from  an  anecdote  whic-h  is  rehiled  by  his 
eaily  irieiid  aiid  associate  Co\vpt>r,  in  one  of  his  U'ttci-s 
(Cowper's  IVorks,  vol.  v.,  ]>.  ■J54,  Southey's  edit.  .  and 
which  refers  to  this  period,  that  Thurlow  had  then  acquired 
a  deg:ree  of  reputation  which  su^t^ested  the  prediction  that 
he  inuUl  eveirtuaUjr  rii>e  to  the  highest  office  in  his  pioCes- 
flion.  A  Tpore  eonvincinc:  proof  of  his  position  in  tne  law 
is  ho.vpvf  r  ret  onled  in  the  Reports,  from  which  it  appears 
that  immedialtly  alter  his  appointment  as  king's  counsel 
hl^  practice  in  the  courts  rupidly  inci  t  ased,  and,  during  ten 
}  cars  preceding  his  appointment  as  solicitor-general,  was 
exceeded  only  by  that  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  and  one  or 
two  otbets  of  the  most  eminent  advocatea  of  his  time.  To 
have  succeeded  so  eaHjrand  to  so  great  an  extent,  withoot 
I'Jvmtitinus  aid  from  influence  or  connection,  and  in  com- 
puiiUon  Willi  advocates  of  unquestioned  ability  and  learn- 
ing, is  a  substantial  arsnimetil  of  professional  nu-ril  .  His 
employment  ni  prepanng  and  arranging  tiie  ducuiuentary 
evidence  for  the  trial  of  the  appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  decision  of  the  Ck)urt  of  Session  in  the  Great 
Douglas  Cause  OwUeb,  according  to  professional  tradition, 
resulted  from  mere  accident)  may  have  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  his  talents,  industry,  and  legal  acquirements  nnder 
the  imniediate  noiiee  of  persons  of  power  and  influence, 
and  of  thus  opening  the  way  to  his  subsequent  elevation. 

In  the  new  parliament  called  in  17bS  he  was  retnrned 
as  member  lo;  the  borough  of  Tamworth,  and  became  a 
constant  and  useful  supporter  of  Lord  North's  adminiiitra- 
lion.  UponDunniag^sresigoationof  the  office  of  solicitor- 
general  m  March,  1770,  and  Blaekatvne^  tefusal  to  accept 
it  ('  Life  ofSir William  Mlae'^stone,'  prefixed  to  Blackstone's 
/?/'joor/.?).Th\irlow  received  the  appointment,  and  in  January, 
1771,  he  bucccedcd  Sir  William  Dc  Grey  as  attorney-gene- 
ral. Soon  atler  his  intro<luction  to  office,  he  attracted  the 
particular  notice  of  Geon^e  HI.  by  the  zeal  and  energy 
displayed  by  him  in  supportinjg  the  policy  of  Lord  North's 
government  respecting  Amoiea,  ana  in  which  the  kin<r  is 
known  to  have  taken  the  warmest  interest.  Thurlow's 
strenuous  and  steady  support  of  the  minister  in  the  great 
parliamentary  t  ontest  w  Iir  h  ensued  respectiri,'  that  jxilicy, 
procured  for  liim  a  de^'ree  of  confidenre  and  even  of  ])er- 
honal  regard  on  Ihe  part  of  the  kint?,  which  eontinvied  un- 
abated for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  bad  unquestion- 
ably great  influence  in  the  remarkable  vieiaBtadea  of  party 
whien  ooeimed  in  that  period. 

In  file  aommer  of  1978  lord  ehaneetlorBathunt  resigned 
his  office ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  June  in  that  year  Thurlow 
was  appointed  his  successor,  and  raised  lo  Uie  peeraije 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Thurlow  of  Ashfield  in  the  county 
of  butiblk.  Four  years  aftenvards,  in  March,  1782,  when 
Lord  North  waa  removed  from  power,  and  the  ephemeral 
Hockingham  administration  was  formed,  Thurlow  remained 
in  pOBseauon  of  the  great  seal  by  the  express  command  of 
t  he  king,  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Fox's  opposition  to  his  con- 
1  i  nuance  in  office  :  thus  furnishing  an  instance  without  a 
j)iiralk*l  in  the  history  of  Eni^lish  party,  of  a  lord  chan- 
cellor retaining  office  under  an  administration  to  all  the 
leading  features  of  whoso  policy  tie  was  reiwlutely  nji- 
posed.  Nor  was  he  content  la  this  inconsistent  association 
to  differ  from  his  colleagues  in  opinion  only ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  took  no  pains  to  eonoeal  his  hostility  to  their 
principles,  and  even  opposed  in  the  House  of  Liitrds  with 
all  hi.-,  characteristic  energy  the  measures  which  they 
unanimously  supporteil.  Tmis.  after  the  bill  for  prevent- 
ing government  cantiacti)i-s  iVom  .--itliniC  in  tlu-  House  of 
Commons  had  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  iA>nis, 
where  it  was  supported  by  Lord  Shclbume  and  all  the 
miniatera  in  that  house,  the  lord  chancellor  left  the  wool- 
jiaek,  md  himself  moved  that  *the  bill  be  not  committed,' 
'rnmincing  the  measure  as 'an  attempt  to  deceive  and 
tit^tray  the  people,'  and  designating  it  'a  lumble  of  con- 
F.  0«,  No.  1540. 


t  radictions.'  (Hansard's  Puri.  Nittu  vol.  xxu.,  pp.  I3M* 
1379.)  The  inconvenience  produced  by  this  empurasvng 
disomon  of  oomidlt  wts  deeply  felt,  and  was  one  of  tne 

jjrincipal  reasons  for  Mr.  Fox's  retirement  from  administra- 
tion on  the  death  of  the  marquii>  ol  Kockmpham  ;  and 
when  the  adminisi ration  wa«  (hssolved  in  Feiiniary,  17K3, 
ujMiii  the  coalition  formed  Initwecn  I^ord  North  and  Mr. 
Fox,  Lord  Thurlow' waa  compelled  to  retire  from  office,  ^ 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  king  to  retain  him. 
But  though  no  longer  chancellor,  he  still  continued  to  be 
one  of  tlKwe  who  were  described  by  Junius  as  'the  king's 
friends,*  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  his  secret  and 
confidential  adviser  durini^  the  short  reiiin  of  the  Coalition 
ministry.  Upon  the  dissohition  of  that  ministry  at  the 
end  of  the  same  year  m  w  hich  it  wa.s  formed,  tlie  great  seal 
w  a.s  restored  to  Lord  Tluirlow  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  then  t)e- 
camc  prime  minister.  He  continued  to  hold  the  office  of 
lord  cnancellor  for  nine  yean  after  hia  reappoiatncnt; 
and  Tintil  the  occurrence  of  the  king's  madnen  in  178S, 
appeared  lo  act  cordially  with  the  rest  of  the  cabinet ;  but 
when  that  e\e;it  rendered  a  chance  of  councils  by  moans 
of  a  1  Cheney  probable,  he  v-.a.-.  suspected,  witli  i^ood  reason, 
of  some  intnguing  communications  with  the  Piinte  oi 
Walct  and  the  Whigs  (  Moore's  Li/e  o/  Sheridan,  vol.  ii., 
chap.  ]dii.)i  and  was  always  subsequently  regarded  with 
dla^st  bv  Mr.  Pitt  and  fna  eolleagnes.  On  the  other 
hand.  Lord  Thurlow  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  dislike  of 
Mr.  Pitt ;  and  that  minister  felt  himself  so  embarrassed  by 
the  chancellor's  personal  hostility  to  him.  that  in  1789  he 
complained  to  the  king,  who  immediately  wrote  to  Thur- 
low upon  the  subject,  and  obtained  from  him  a  satisfactory 
answer.  His  angry  feeling  however  still  continued,  until 
at  length,  in  1792,  probably  relying  upon  his  personal  in« 
fluence  with  the  king,  heveutand  to  adopt  a  similar, 
course  to  that  which  he  had  fbllowed  in  very  different  cir- 
cumstances  under  the  Rockingham  administratioti,  and 
actually  opposed  several  measures  brought  into  parliament 
hv  the  ixovernment.  In  particular  he  violently  opposed 
^^r.  Iritis  favourite  scheme  for  conlinaiiig  tiie  Sinking 
Fund,  and  voted  against  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  thou|p 
he  had  never  exmessed  his  disaent  ihun  the  meaauie  in 
the  cabinet.  This  Kind  of  opposition,  though  submitted  to 
from  necessity  by  a  weak  goveniment  like  that  of  the 
marquis  of  Rockingliam,  could  not  he  endured  b)-  so  pow- 
erful a  minister  as  Mr.  Pilt ;  ami  on  the  next  day  he  in- 
formed the  king  that  either  the  lord  chancellor  or  himself 
must  retire  from  the  administration.  The  king,  without 
any  stru^Ie  or  even  apparent  reluctance,  at  once  con> 
sented  to  the  removal  of  Lord  Thnrlow,  who  was  ae> 
auainted  by  command  of  his  mt^eAyf  that  he  must  resign 
tne  great  seal  upon  the  prorogation  of  parliament.  Lord 
Thurlow  is  to  have  been  deeply  mortified  by  this 

conduct  on  the  part  of  the  king;  and  ne  is  related  to  have 
declared  in  conversation  that  'no  man  had  a  ri^ht  lo  treat 
another  as  the  king  had  treated  him.'  Subsequently  to 
Ma  notice  of  dismissal,  and  before  he  quitted  omce,  bis  Ul 
humour  waa  dbplayed  by  his  opposition  to  another  mea* 
sure  prepared  and  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  object  of 
"hich  wiLs  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  timber  in 
the  New  Forest.  Uti  this  occasion  he  reflec  ted  severely 
upon  those  who  had  advised  tlie  kini:  upon  this  measure, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  say  tliat  his  majesty  had  been  im- 

Eosed  upon.  (Toniline's  Z>/<?  of  Pitt,  vol.  iit.,p.  86B-8.) 
ine  of  his  latest  acts  as  lord  chancellor  was  to  sl|j;n  a  pro* 
test  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Act. 
The  opportunity  of  his  retirement  firom  oflce  was  taken  to 
grant  him  a  new  patent,  by  which  be  was  created  Baron 
Thurlow  ,  of  Thurlow,  in  the  county  of  SufToIk,  with  re- 
mainder, failing  bis  male  issue,  to  hu  three  nephews,  one 
ot  whom  aflcrwaida  auoceeded  to  the  title  under  tbia 
limitation. 

After  his  retirement  from  office  in  1792,  Lord  Thurlow 
eeaaed  to  take  any  leading  part  in  politics,  and  having 
little  personal  influenee  with  any  party,  became  inngnili- 

cant  as  a  public  charnrfcr.  He  orca-ionany  ^oke  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  subjects  of  interest  Ahic  h  were  dis- 
cu-.-H'd  lit  the  period  of  the  I'lench  re^olu1ion;  a'ld  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  he  frequei  tlv  > ;>po!sed  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Tory  governmcrr.  ^  I  t  time  for  theaup- 
pression  of  popular  disturbances.  Instances  of  this  ocenr 
with  respect  to  the  Treasonable  Practices  Bfll  and  the 
Seditious  Meetings  Bill,  in  1795  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  htm  on  thesp  occasions,  with  his 

Voi„xxiv.-aH 
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mmdhm  respecting  America  during  Lord  North's  tidmi- 
aUtntiAnt  tnordt  a  atrikin^  example  of  nolitical  incon- 
■BtMiey.  A  eiteuoistance  is  recorded  in  the  *  Mcnioin»  of 
ffir  Sanrael  Romilly'  (vol.  ii.,  p.  134\  whah  prove*  that 
till  .  ithin  a  few  months  of  hia  death  Lord  Tburlow  wa* 
etiil  contidcntiaJly  consulted  by  members  of  the  royal 
family.  On  occasion  of  the  first  communication  of  the 
charges  made  by  Lady  Douglai^  against  tlu-  jirincessi  of 
Wales  in  1805,  the  prince  (afterwards  Geoisre  IV  .)  duecled 
that  Tborlow  ahoidd  b«  eonialted,  «ad  tKe  particulan  of 
tiie  interview  between  Um  and  Sir  SunuerBoiaillr  are 
characteristic  and  interesting. 

Lord  Thurlow  died  at  Briehton,  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, 182»3,  after  an  illness  of  two  years. 

THUKMEH,  JOSEPH,  a  German  architect  of  some 
note,  was  bom  at  Munich,  November  3,  1789,  but  did  nut 
begin  to  eppiy  hinuelf  to  architecture  profe«aionallv  until 
1817,  when  ne  became  a  papil  of  Fhrfhaaor  Flaelieri»  and 
had  for  Ina  fellow-«tudent8  Gartner,  Ziebland,  Ohlmuller 
[bBUiDUA]i  and  many  others  who  Imve  since  rendered 
thenuBlvea  nrare  or  leaa  distinguished.  At  the  end  of  the 
following  year  (after  a  previous  visit  to  Rome  at  the  com- 
mencement of  it)  he  joined  Hiibsch,  Heger  (died  1837), 
and  Koch,  m  a  professional  excursion  to  Greei  e,  where  he 
spent  five  months  in  studying  and  dravvintr  the  remiuns  of 
buildings  al  Atliens,  some  few  of  wliicli  lie  puL)li.-.hed  on 
hi*  return,  with  the  title  of  *  Ansichten  von  Athen  und 
seine  Benknuler,'  182:3-0.  He  did  not  however  confine 
h  irr.splf  to  the  study  of  the  Gieciaa  atyle,  nor  waa  he  auch 
a  liiejudiced  admirer  of  it  a»  to  have  no  relish  for  any 
otlier;  on  the  contrary,  he  considered  the  Italian  style  of 
the  time  of  Leo  X.  to  be  equally  worthy  of  the  architect's 
attention,  and  to  deserve  to  be  far  better,  mure  faithlully 
and  tastefully,  repreacnied  by  means  of  engravings  than  it 
previously  had  been.  He  accordingly  joined  with  Guten- 
•ohn  in  bringing  out  a  '  Sammlung  von  Denlonaler,*  &c., 
'  Collection  of  Architectural  Stupes,  and  Decorations  from 
BnildiniTs  at  Rome,  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries,' tlie  tirst  number  of  which  appeared  in  ISZU ;  but, 
wrfbrtunately,  it  did  not  meet  with  the  encouragement  it 
deserved,  and  was  therefore  given  up,  when  veiy  little 
progreea  had  b^n  made  with  it.  The  publication  bow- 
ever  \va.s  so  far  advantageova  to  Thurmer,  nnce  it  recom- 
mended him  to  notice,  and  led  to  his  recdving  (1827i 
at  the  same  time  tno  different  invitations,  one  from 
Frankfort,  the  oUicr  from  Drestleii,  to  which  lajrf  he  gave 
the  preference.  He  was  tliere  made  j.rou  -oi  (  vtraordi- 
iieiy  at  the  school  of  architecture,  and  in  ifci32  was  pro- 
moled  to  be  firat  professor  of  architeobue,  in  which  capa- 
city he  did  very  much  for  the  advancement  of  the  art  and 
the  improvement  of  tAte.  Tliongh  he  has  left  very 
little  executed  by  liimsclf  in  that  city,  the  only  public 
buildinp  in  it  entirely  liy  liim  beiin;  the  post-office  i  for 
though  the  '  Hanptwaehe,"  or  ^lard-hoiise,  '.vas  erected  by 
him,  it  was  after  Schinkel  s  designs  j,  liis  opmions  had  a 
vtiy  benefl(»al  influence.  That  ne  should  have  had  so 
few  opportunities  for  dtaplavinghja  ability,  ia  notvenr  sur- 
prising, nor  does  it  detract  from  Ins Teputation,  dnee  hedid 
not  long  survive  the  completion  of  his  first  edifice  :  he  died 
November  I3th,  IB.!.*?,  while  staying  at  Munich.  What  he 
might  have  df  iue,  hud  a  Ioniser  life  been  finuiti  d  Inm.  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  dt  si^^ns  he  left,  all  mure  or  less 
stamped  by  originiJity  and  artisti«ll  fteling.  That  the 
nmtefbl  regard  exprecKd  &s  hia  mumofjr  and  hia  taletit.^ 
his  friends  and  pnpils  waa  not  a  mere  temporan  effu- 
sion, is  proved  by  rheir  liavimr  erected  a  broiizi'  bu>t  and 
monuQient  to  fum,  in  1838,  at  the  Academy  of  Arts. 

(Conn  I     I.  I    J  ■  Seuenten  Zeit ;  M'>ri:<-„b!Mtt .  1838.  i 

THURNKYS^sER  ZUM  THURN.  LKONAliD,  a  cele- 
brated alchemist  and  astrologer,  was  bom  in  1530  at  liaiile, 
wiiere  hia  fiither  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  goldsmith.  He 
was  himsdf  brought  up  to  this  employment,  bat  he  was 
oblii^ed  to  leave  nis  nati\c  place  when  eitrhtecn  years  of 
age,  on  account  ol  haviuj;  sold  to  a  .lew  a  piece  of  gilt  lead 
for  pure  gold.  He  first  went  to  England,  thence  to  France, 
and  al^er^ards  to  Germany,  where  he  enlisted  amuitg  the 
troops  of  the  maigmve  of  Brandenburg.  The  following 
year  he  was  taken  prboner ;  from  tliat  time  he  gave  up  a 
ndlitaiy  life,  and  having  vi^ed  the  mines  and  foundries  of 
liermany  and  tlie  north  of  Europe,  he  came  back  in  1551 
tu  Nunvberg,  Strasaburg.  and  Kostnitz.  Here  he  again 
cnrried  on  the  tiade  of  »  foldwnith,  and  mada  much  money 


by  it,  hll,  on  account  of  his  reputation  for  skill  in  the  an 
of  minint?,  he  wa*  sent  for  to  the  Tyrol  t.^  -ii[iiTintend  dif- 
ferent mineral  works.   Accordingly  in  1558  he  went  to 
Tarenz  in  Upper  Innthal,  and  established  on  his  own 
account  in  that  place,  as  well  as  at  St.  Lcouaid,  fouadnei 
for  the  purifying  of  sulphur,  the  Soeeesi  of  which  contri- 
buted still  more  to  his  celebrity.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand 
had  so  much  confidence  in  him  that  he  sent  him  to  tra^?' 
in  Scotland,  the  Orkney  Ij.lands,  Spain,  and  Portu^ril 
Thumeyse>er  also  visited  the  coasts  of  Barbaiy,  Ethiopia 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  returned  to  the 
Tyrol  in  1567.  Two  yeaia  afterwaida,  at  tile  reauest  o: 
the  same  prince,  he  again  vUted  tiie  ninea  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia.    ITie  publication  of  his  works  made  l\iai 
determine  to  po  to  Miinj»l*;r  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  tf. 
which  latter  place  he  became  acquainted  with  the  elector 
of  Hrandenburg,  whose  wife  he  cured  of  a  dangerous  ill- 
nes.^,  and  who  resolved  to  attach  liim  to  his  service  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  dtiaoorer  in  his  estatea  adme  unknowa 
mineral  treanres.    Tfaum^^Mer  aeeepted  the  ottee  of 
physician  to  the  prince,  and  accompanied  him  to  Bcr!:r: 
wKere,  from  his  skill  in  profitine;  by  the  jirejudices  a-.iu 
weaknesses  of  his  contemporaiies,  and  from  beins  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  resources  of  chariatanism,  he  soon 
succeeded  not  only  in  acquiring  considerable  wealth,  but 
also  in  naming  himself  oft  for  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
aeientifie  men  of  bis  age.  At  lengflt  however,  by  the  envv 
of  others,  and  still  more  by  his  own  impnidcnro,  his  dr cep 
tions  were  discovered,  and  he  was,  m  loHK  nblitred  to  lea»t 
Berlin.    He  went  to  Pnif^ue,  (JoloL'ne,  aiid  Kotne ;  and 
after  having  thus  led  a  wandering  lite  lor  some  years,  be 
died  at  last  in  a  convent  at  Cologne,  at  tlie  age  of  sixty-six, 
in  IS96.  He  waa  an  advocate  wt  the  pretended  acienecs 
of  alchemy  and  uromanoy,  and  Ms  whole  history  (like  that 
of  most  similar  rharacters>  is  a  proof  of  the  iiifluf-ni 
that  ma\'  be  acquired  in  an  ignuiaut  age  by  a  bold  ;;t: 
enterprisiiiij;  man.  nhen  he  possesses  some  little  inl'i  rri.  . 
tion  above  l!ie  generality  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
writings  were  numerous,  but  of  little  woith.  imd  they  an 
now  very  seldom  looked  into.  The  titles  of  twelve  of  them 
are  given  itt  the  BiograpM0  MUhaltf  trom  whieSi  wotk 
theprecedinjr  account  is  taken. 

THUROTZ,  or  THUROCZ,  is  a  small  county  in  Huii- 
tjary,  in  the  circle  on  thi-i  side  the  Danube.    It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Arva,  on  the  east  by  Leptan  and  Sohl.  oa 
the  south  by  Bars,  and  on  the  west  by  Neitra  and  Tre;itaa. 
Its  area  is  445  square  miles,  and  the  population  42,000  in- 
habitants, ehiefly  Slowacs.  of  whom  about  two-thiida  are 
Lutherans  and  one-third  Roman  Catholics,  except  about 
500  Jews.    '  This  countrj'  is  justly  called  a  beautiful  srai 
den"  :  says  the  anonymous  luithor  ol'  the  dfs<.-rij)1ion  rt 
Hungary,  Croatia,  and  Slavoiua),  for  it  h  surrounded  or. 
all  sides  with  lofty  mountains,  as  with  walls,  within  which 
nature  has  been  lavish  of  the  most  beautiful  scenen  , 
This  garden  has  only  two  entrances  in  the  northern  part, 
through  which  the  river  \Vaag  enters  and  leaves  the 
count  ry.    The  first  entrance  is  between  the  two  mountain- 
chains  called  tlie  Great  and  the  Little  Fa'ra,  and  the  c»th»^ 
near  fciztjeono.    The  Great  Fatra  has  two  suiuniit*,  the 
Stock,  4876  feet  high,  and  the  Thuro<  z  Krivan,  5300  t>et 
high.'  The  climate  is  cold,  but  healthy.   Though  the  soil 
is  fertile,  there  ia  no  superfluity  of  natural  productions  :  it 
produces  no  wine,  but  nearly  sufficient  com  (chiefly  buck- 
wheat) for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants ;   and  m 
much  bariey  and  oats,  that  some  j>ortion  can  lie  exported. 
Pulse  of  different  kinds  abounds,  especially  lari^e  and  ex- 
cellent peas.    Potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated,  and 
also  a  species  of  turnip  peculiar  to  this  couatr>'.    Tbe  in- 
habitants collect  a  consiaerable  quantity  of  a  DalaUB  from 
the  mountain-pines,  which  is  soli  to  the  common  people, 
and  extolled  as  posseasing  great  medicinal  virtues  :   it  u 
exported  to  Cennany,  and  even  to  .Vmerica.    Tliere  are 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep  on  the  mountains  and  in  the 
numerous  valleys.    t)f  158X3)  acn  s  oi'  productive  land, 
onlv  62,442  acres  are  arable,  and  83,758  acres  are  covend 
with  forests.   The  chief  town  is  St.  Martin,  on  the  rivet 
Thnroea,  which  has  about  9000  inhabitants.     It  has  i 
handsome  eounty-hall,  and  ftve  large  Roman  Cathobe 
churfhc.H.    (Handel,  Geogn^kif;  Buunenbieh*  Omtlr- 
reschische  Monarchic.) 

THl  i;i;0CK.  [Essex.] 

THURSDAY.  tWa«K.1 

THUBBO.  fCAirmiMaCl 
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THUS.  [noswKi.UA.] 
TIIYAihlRA.  [Lydia.] 

TITiXA'CINUS.    [Marsuvialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  455.] 
THYLACOTHE'RIUM.     rMABSUPUUA.   vol.  xiv., 
p.  404.1 
THYME.  rXHTMin.] 

THYMELA'CE:^  a  natnnd  order  of  plants  belon^ni^ 

to  the  tubiferous  ^oupof  Incomplete  Exoffons.  The  name 
of  this  order  is  derived  Crom  Thymelaea,  a  plant  spoken  ol 
b}-  the  antii^nts,  and  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  the 
Daphne  Gnidiuni,  a  plant  belonginc^  to  the  prebent  order. 
Thu  Older  coiuuts  of  shrubs  or  unall  treea,vei7  rarely  herba- 
oooos,  ^th  non-articulated,  sometimM  tgua  munches 
having  a  very  tenacious  baik.  The  leaves  are  enore,  simple, 
without  stipules,  and  alternate  or  opposite.  The  flowers  are 
capitate  or  spiked,  terminal  or  axillary,  occasionally  solitary. 
The  calyx  is  tubular,  coloured,  4-ciet\  with  an  imbricate 
sestivatioa  ;  the  stameiu  2-4  or  H  in  number,  inserted  into 
the  tube  with  2-eelled  anthers,  dehiscing  lengthwise  in  the 
midcUe;  the  ovarf  is  lOUtaiy,  with  a  soUtuy  pendulous 
ovule ;  the  fruit  u  hard  and  diy,  or  dmpaoeous:  the  eeed 
ha«i  little  or  no  albumen,  a  8tnu|cht  embryo,  witk  a  short 
ia4icli*  and  entire  cotyledons.  This  order  is  related  to 
S:intalaceac,  I'roni  which  it  dit!e:s  in  it8  inferior  calvx.  It 
IS  also  allied  to  Klicai^naceae  and  Proteacea?,  from  both  of 
which  it  is  distinj^uished  by  its  pendulous  o>'uU^.  Lindlc-y 
refers  to  this  order  Bartling's  AnthoboleB,  account  of 
their  superior  flrult.  [Exocabtos.]  *T1ie  species  ere 
t'ound  in  Europe,  but  are  not  common';  they  occur  in 
i^reatest  abundance  in  the  cooler  parts  of  India  and 
^uth  Ameriea,  at  the  of  Oobd  Hopei  and  in  New 
Holland. 

The  most  prominent  property  of  this  order  is  their  caus- 
ticity, which  resides  in  their  bark.  When  applied  to  the 
skin,  it  produces  veacation,  and  pain  in  the  mouth  when 
chewed.  The  bark  <tf  aeverid  of  the  species  is  very  tough, 
and  may  be  manuihctured  into  cordat):e.  Passerina  tinc- 
t(iria  yields  a  dye  which  is  used  in  the  south  of  Europe  'u 
colour  wool  yellow.  The  various  species  of  Daphne  pos- 
sess active  properties  ;  some  are  used  for  dyeing,  some  are 
poisonous,  and  the  Daphne  Lagetta  is  the  Lace-bark-tree 
of  Jamaiea.  [DanniB.] 


TUYMIIS  (0t'^oc),  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
belooging  to  the  natural  order  Lamiacese  or  Labiatte.  It 
has  aa  ovate  bilabiate  caljx  with  thirteen  libe;  the  upper 
Hp  ia  trifid,  the  lower  Itp  is  biftd  with  ciliated  subulate 

segments,  and  throat  villous  inside  ;  the  corolla  with  the 
upper  lip  erect,  nearly  ])l;un-,  notched,  lower  patent  ;inc! 
tnhd  ;  stauit  ns  straight,  exserted  ;  :ii\tlu-ir-  ;  styles 

bifid  at  apex.  All  the  species  are  small  ^uuder-shrubs 


with  usnally  purplish  flower  ,  Between  twenty  and 
thirty  species  have  been  described  by  botanists,  most 
of  them  inhabitants  of  Europe,  e.-<peeiatly  the  region  of 
the  MiKliterrancan  :  one  only  is  a  native'of  the  British 
Isles. 

r.  vulgaritt  Common  or  Garden  Thyme,  ia  on  ereet 
plant,  or  sometimes  procumbent  at  the  base,  or  clothed 
with  a  hoarj'  pubescence  ;  the  leaves  are  sessile,  linear,  or 
ovato-lanceolale,  acute,  with  revohite  edtjes,  fascicled  in 
the  axils  ;  the  teeth  of  the  upper  hp  of  the  calyx  are  lan- 
ceolate, but  the  segments  of  the  lower  lip  aie  subulate  and 
ciliated.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south-west  parts  of 
Europe,  in  dry  plauw  and  on  hiU^and  uncultivated  places 
free  noin  woods.  The  plant  is  veiy  much  branched,  and 
has  purpli.Mi  flowers.  Tills  species  is  cultivated  for  culinary 
purposes,  ami  iimny  varieties  of  it  are  met  with  in 
garUens.  It  hiLs  a  punm-nt  AM.niiiitir  odour  and  ta.-.te.  'lliese 
properties  are  commurm  ated  to  water  by  infusion  only  to 
a  slight  extent.  Tliey  depend  upon  an  essential  oil,  an 
ounce  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  thirty  pounds  of  the 
plant.  # 

7'.  xrrjiyllum,Vfi]d  Thyme, or  Mother-of-Thyme,  i-i  a  sut 
fn  tieose  plant,  with  capitate  flowers,  branched  ilecum- 
bent  stems,  with  plain,  ovate,  olitnse,  entire,  petiolate 
leaves,  more  or  less  ciliated  at  the  base.  It  is  a  native  of 
Great  Britain,  on  hills  and  in  drypastures,  and  throughout 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  This  plant  hie  the  «me 
senmle  properties  as  the  last,  bnt  is  more  hielined  to 
produce  varieties,  several  of  which  have  been  described  as 
species.  These  varj-  principally  in  the  colour  of  the 
ilowers  and  the  size  of  the  leaves  a«ii  plant.  One  of  the 
varieties,  T.  «.  citratw,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Lemon- 
Thyme  on  account  of  iti  scent  resembhng  the  lemon.  The 
seeds  will  not  however  muntain  this  property  ;  if  required 
to  be  preserved,  the  plants  must  be  propagated  by  mesne 
of  slips  or  cuttings. 

Both  this  and  the  former  species,  when  cultivated,  arc 
I'l'-t  raised  by  means  of  seeds,  aUhousrh  they  may  he  easily 
propagated  by  parting  the  roots  or  planting  slips  and  cut- 
tings. The  seed  may  be  sown  in  March  or  April,  in  a  ligllt 
fine  soil,  and  when  the  idants  are  two  m  three  inraee 
lugh.  they  diould  be  traMplanted.  Roots  or  slips  should 
be  planted  in  the  autumn.  The  plants  produce  abundance 
of  seeds  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  which,  when  gatliered, 
should  be  rubbed  out,  end  pMservod  for  planting  in  the 
following  spring. 

These  plants  are  not  so  much  used  in  medicine  as  for 
culinary  purpoaes.  The  volatile  oil  is  frequently  used  ae 
an  applicahon  to  carious  teeth.  Linnsnis  recommends 
them  as  a  remedy  for  dissipating  the  effects  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  a  decoction  is  used  in  France  as  an  ap]>lieation 
for  the  itch. 

T.  tfuultchina,  Mastich-ThjTne,  or  Herb-Mastich,  has 
ovate  or  oblong,  obtuse,  petiolate  leaves,  narrowed  at  the 
base  and  not  ciliabed ;  the  calyx  is  villous,  with  feathei>'  aub- 
ulaie  teeth,  whidi  are  longer  than  the  tube.  It  is  a  native 
of  dry,  sandy,  uncultivated  places  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Barbary.  It  exhales  a  scent  resembhng  mastich.  It  is 
tlie  Milium  nilsii'r  of  older  botanists,  and  at  one  time 
had  some  reputation  as  an  errhine.  .Several  other  species 
of  thyme  are  cultivated ;  they  do  not  require  much  care  ; 
the  more  d';licate  and  rarer  kinds  are  found  amongst  col- 
lections of  alpine  plants. 

THYMUS  GLAND,  which  in  the  ca)f  and  kmb  is 
called  the  sweetbread,  is  an  organ  situated  behind  the 
sternum,  in  the  anterior  inediastinuin.  in  front  of  the  peri- 
cardium and  the  large  vessels  arising  from  the  base  of  the 
heart.  In  the  embryo  and  the  infant  it  has,  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  body,  a  very  consnderable  size  ;  in  after- 
life it  becomes  comparatively  smaller,  and  at  last  nearly 
disappears.  It  is  of  aa  ekmgaled  f(gnn,  its  greatest  dimen- 
sion being  from  ebove  downwanb,  and  is  composed  of  two 

chief  portions,  ivluch,  !)y  tnrel'u!  dissection,  may  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  middle  line.  .At  each  end  it  hei:rs  two  pro 
cerscs  or  hfirris,  of  whicti  the  upper  aix'  lousier  rind  more 
slender  than  the  lower,  and  the  right  are  usually  longer 
than  the  left.  It  is  supplied  by  several  I  ranches  from  the 
internal  mammary,  infenor  thyroid,  and  media^itinal  arte- 
ries, to  which  veins  of  considerable  size  correspond.  lie 
absorbent  vessels  arc  numerous  and  large,  but  not  mOTO 
so  titan  in  oliier  trlands  of  equal  vascularity. 

The  thymus  gland  is  composed  of  a  meat  nr.niber  of 
similar  small  massies  or  lobules,  which  may  be  s^niated 
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by  dissection,  and  are  held  together  by  fine  oelluTar  tinue 
continued  from  thiil  which  invests  the  whole  pluiid.  The 
lobuie^i  vary  tu  sue  Irom  halt  a  hue  to  Uiree  lliu  s  in  dia- 
meter, and  have  simple  or  complex  cavities  filled  with  a 
miJky  fluid.  Sir  Aalley  Cooper  (The  Anatomy  of  the 
T%ymiu  Gland)  says  that  the  lobule«  are  arranged  in 
•piral  lines,  so  that  Um  eland  may  b«  muavdled  into  «  sort 
of  knotted  rope  of  loDulet,  which  are  wound  around  a 
central  cavity  or  reservoir,  wth  which  the  cavities  of  the 
lobules  coinraunicate.  But  the  existence  of  such  a  cen- 
tral cavity  is  not  tjenerally  admitted. 

The  fluid  contained  in  the  celk  of  the  thymus  gland  is, 
in  young  and  healthy  animals,  opaque  and  creamy.  It 
bas  been  twrtieulariy  MCnnined  by  Mr.  GuUiyer  (Appendix 
to  Gc^Mn  OentrafAnatomff\  vno  has  finmd  that  both  in 
its  chemical  composition,  and  in  the  abundance  and  struc- 
ture of  the  globules  w  hich  it  contains,  it  closely  resembles 
the  fluid  ol'the  lymphatic  inlands. 

Of  the  function  ot  tlie  thymus  gland  scarcely  anything 
probableis  known.  Whatever  it  be,  it  is  performed  most 
actively  wring  fottal  life  and  the  first  year  of  extra-uterine 
lih :  for  during  thb  time  the  thymus  gland  grows  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  rest  of  the  body,  it*  cella  avafuU  of  fluid, 
and  the  fluid  is  thick  and  abundant  in  globules.  From  the 
end  of  the  ti^^t  lt>  the  end  of  the  third  year  its  size  does 
not  materially  vary;  but  after  this  time  it  frradually  di- 
mini^es,  and  after  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  year  it  is  rare 
to  meet  with  more  than  a  slight  trace  of  it.  It  i*  also  of 
considerable  size  and  is  full  of  fluid  in  hybernatin^  animaU  : 
and  this,  togetiier  with  its  aetiYity  during  tetal  life,  has 
suggest^  tmt  its  olBee  » in  some  way  conneeted  with  the 
prepai-atlon  of  the  blood,  when  respiration  is  either  inac- 
tive or  has  not  commenced.  But,  ui  ifcese  same  circum- 
stances, digestion  is  not  going  on,  and  it  is  tlieretore  just 
Bs  probable  that  the  thymus  eland  may  have  the  oflicc  ot 
preparing  a  tiuid  and  globules,  like  those  of  the  chyle, 
mm  the  materials  which  have  served  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  body  and  have  been  le-abMibed ;  in  other  vrords,  that 
its  function  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 
Tins  was  the  opinion  of  Hewson  (Experimental  Enqtririet) ; 
it  is  supported  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Gulliver  and 
many  otiiers,  and  is  uu  the  whole  more  probable  than  any 
other  yet  advanced. 

The  thymus  gland  is  rarely  diseased.  The  only  atfec- 
tiona  of  it  yet  described  are  an  unnatural  enlargement  of 
it,  and  its  pers'Stenee  in  the  dimensions  which  it  has  in 
tetal  life.  When  it  is  enlarged  there  is  generally  a  more 
than  usual  development  ot  all  thf  '\:ii[ihatic  prlands;  and 
no*  unfrefjuently  tiiere  are  at  the  somf  time  signs  of  senous 
general  disorder  of  the  health,  such  as  rickets,  hydro- 
cephalus, (cc.  It  has  been  supposed,  especially  by  the  Ger- 
man pathologists,  that  a  peculiar  aflection  of  tlie  rmsHOr 
turn*  which  hu  b««n  called  Thymic  Asthma,  is  the  gane- 
tti  readt  of  enlargement  of  this  gland ;  but  the  oonnao- 
tion  of  the  two  affections  is  not  yet  clearly  established. 

THYO'NE     [Hoi.oTHTJRU  vol.  xii.,  p.  -m).] 

THYROID  GLAND  iS  an  organ  situated  in  the  middle 
and  fore  part  o*^  the  neck  in  front  and  by  the  sides  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  of  the  larynx  (fl-om  which  it  has  its 
name),  and  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  upper  part  of 
tfie  ttnehea  [Larynx],  to  which  it  is  closetv  fixed  by 
cellular  tissue.  It  is  composed  of  two  chief  lateral  por- 
tions or  lobes,  and  a  smaller  portion  or  istl\mus  connect- 
ine;  them.  A  fourth  portion,  wliicli  is  long  and  slender, 
and  IS  named  the  middle  column  or  horn,  usually  pa.sscs 
upwards  from  the  isthmus  in  front  of  the  larynx.  Tlie  la- 
teral lobes  are  of  a  somewhat  pyramidal  form,  about  two 
inehet  long,  and  an  inch  wide  at  their  bases.  The  whole 
l^and  ia  nppuiianally  laifper  in  the  enhqro  than  in  the 
Mult.  and  in  women  tnan  in  men. 

TTu'  substance  of  the  th_\Toid  eland  is  firm,  fleshy,  and 
vtft)'  vasscular.  It  receives  a  copious  supply  of  blood  from 
two  superior  and  two  inferior  thyroid  :uteries  ;  the  former 
are  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  tlie  latter  of  the  sub- 
clavian arteries;  their  branches  communicate  freely  in  the 
gland,  and  tlicy  are  accompanied  by  veins  and  Ivmphatics 
of  coires^nding  use.  The  interior  of  the  gland  contains 
numerous  very  minute  celU,  lined  by  polished  membranes, 
and  in  vouni;  penons  filled  by  a  clear  albuminous  fluid,  in 
whicii.'ur  in  the  walla  of  the  c«Us»  thci«  ace  munennis 

gianular  corpuscles. 

Of  tlie  function  of  the  rhyroid  srtand  uo  mnre  is  known 

than  of  those  of  the  spleen  and  tltymus  gland,  between 


wlrjeh  it  seems,  in  structure,  to  hold  an  intermediate 

place  ;  resembling  the  spleen  in  its  vascularity,  which  u 
iar  greater  than  is  requijcd  for  its  nutrition,  and  the  thymi:? 
in  the  existence  of  cells  containing  a  fluid,  and  in  its  devt- 
lopment  during  early  Ufe.  W  hat  has  been  said  of  their  pro- 
bable functions  mignt  be  repeated  here. 

The  thyroid  eland  is  subject  to  seveial  ebaages  of  itni- 
tuie,  most  of  which,  being  attended  witfi  enlargement,  are 
comprehended  in  the  name  of  bronchocele  or  goftrp 
[Bronchocslb],  towhich  the  reader  isreferred.  In  maaj 
cases  the  cells  of  the  gland  are  enlarged,  and  its  structur*-, 
which  in  health  is  with  difficulty  discernible,  may  in  thex: 
be  easily  demonstrated. 

THYSANOTODA.  [SroMAPooa,  vol.  xiiii..  p.  8I.3 

TIA'RA  (rtapa  Ot  rtapac).  a  high  lood  of  hat,  whidi  wss 
in  antient  limes  w  orn  by  the  inhabitants  of  Middle  and 
Western  Asia,  especially  by  the  Persians,  Parthiaa>,  .\r- 
meuians.  and  Phrygians.  There  were  two  kinds  of  tiars!- : 
the  upright  tiaiu  was  only  used  by  king^  prie»t«,  and  other 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  the  upper  part  had  fre 
quently  the  shape  of  a  crown ;  the  tiara  worn  by  other 
people  was  of  a  soft  and  flexible  material,  so  tliat  it  hoag 
down  on  one  side,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lO-caUed  fbry- 
gian  bonnet.  (Hesychius  and  Suidas,  *.  v.  rtSpa.)  Tae 
tiaras  of  persons  of  high  rank  were  of  the  most  costly 
colours,  such  as  purple,  and  adorned  with  gold  and  pn-- 
cious  stones.  fOvid,  Mftamorph..  xi.  iHl  ;  Vale.TL- 
Flaccus,  vi.  (i^d  ;  compare  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Htm. 
Antiq.,  under  *  Tiara.') 

In  modem  times  the  term  tiara  is  anpliad  to  the  head- 
dress of  the  popes,  which  is  wom  on  eoJemn  oeeanooa,  and 
( onsiMs  of  a  triple  crown.  Hence  it  is  also  used  In  nflgn- 
rativc  sense  to  designate  the  papal  dignity.. 

TIA'R.\,  Mr.  Swainson  s  name  for  a  genus  of  '  Miiria«.' 
liis  term  for  the  subfamily  of  testaceous  muUu&k&,  the 
shells  of  which  are  termed  *  Mitres'  by  collectors,  (yotc- 
TiDjB.]  N.B.  This  generic  name  oomestoo  near  to  Tuns. 

TIARI'NI,  ALEJANDRO,  one  of  the  moot  edcbratcd 
painters  of  the  JBologneae  school,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in 
i577.  He  first  studied  under  Prospero  Fontana,  and,  sfter 
Pontana's  death  in  15U7.  under  Hartolomeo  ('«ai;  bat 
having  in  a  ciuarrel  dischargetl  a  pistol  or  sumlar  weapon 
at  a  fellow-scholar,  without  howe\  t  r  doing  him  any  injur), 
he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Bologna.  He  went  to  Florence, 
and  there  engaged  himself  with  a  portrait-painter,  lor 
whom  he  painted  hands  and  diaperies,  and  aome  of  lik 
perfbrmanees  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Domenieo  da 
Passignano,  he  w  as  admitted  by  that  painter  into  his  studio 
as  a  scholar.  Tiariiu  reniaiued  with  Passignano  sevts 
years,  and  by  that  time  acquired  so  great  a  reputation,  that 
he  received  invitations  from  Bologna  to  return  to  that  city. 
In  Bologna  his  works  excited  universal  admiration  for  thrir 
invention  and  camestness  of  chaiaeter,  and  for  their  bold- 
nesa  of  ftneshortenini^.  conectneia  of  derign,  and  propriety 
of  colouring:  the  tone  ofTiarini's  pictures  is  sombre  ; 
used  little  red,  and  avoided  gay  colours  generally.  His 
works,  whicl  .111  \i  ;  v  numerous,  consist  chiefly  in  ojl- 
paintines:  he  executed  comparatively  little  in  fresco: 
those  in  public  places  alone,  in  Bologna  and  its  vicinity, 
and  in  Mantua,  Modena,  Reggio,  Puraa,  Cremona,  and 
Pavia,  amount  to  upwards  of  two  hundred :  their  Mikgecl* 
are  generally  of  a  melancholy  or  serious  natore.  The  fol- 
lowing are  tne  most  celebrated : — A  Miracle  of  St.  Domi- 
nic, in  the  Capella  del  Rosai  io,  in  the  church  of  San  Do- 
me nico  at  Ikilogna,  painted  in  competition  with  Lionel^ 
Spada,  in  which  the  saint  restores  a  deal!  child  to  life;  th«- 
exhumation  of  a  dead  monk,  in  tlic  convent  of  San  Mi- 
chele  in  Bosco;  and  St.  Peter  repenting  his  Denial  oi 
Christ,  standing  outside  the  door  the  house  of  the  high 
priest.,  with  the  MoeUng  of  Christ  in  the  baeicgioand, 
illuminated  by  torchlight. 

LudovicoCarnicci.  whose  st_\  k-  Tuuim  ultimately  adopteii. 
was  a  great  admirer  of  his  works  :  uheu  he  first  saw  Tia- 
rini's  picture  of  the  Miracle  of  San  Domenico,  he  b  re- 
ported to  have  exclaimed  that  he  knew  no  living  maste: 
that  could  be  oompaied  with  Tiarioi.  Many  of  Tiarinf* 
pictures,  out  of  BoMgna,  have  been  attributed  to  one  c? 
other  of  the  Carracci :  such  was  the  case  with  the  cele- 
brated Deposition  from  the  Cross,  now  in  the  Gallery  d 
the  .^catiemv  of  Boloirna,  formerh'  in  the  <-him  h  c>f  thj 
college  of  Montalio  :  it  is  engraved  in  the  work  of  Koss»- 
pina,  '  La  I'lnacoteea  delift  Pottteficin  A«cnd«miA  d«Hr 
Belle  Arti  in  Bologna. 
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Sevenl  of  Tiarini's  pictum  lUKV*  loit  thdr  eolonr,  owing 
to  lu«  praetiee  of  frlazintr ;  in  some  the  eoloaritie  conauts 

entirely  of  «:^lu/e(l  tint-i,  it;c  design  bfinp  cxecnten  iti  pri-y. 
Hi"  o{)eiieil  a  iifi'  ae;uli';ny  ir.  Uulo'^niu,  aiul  had  inany 
> .  liolars.  Miilvitsia  liu>  ]iri  ->i.'i  v.  il  tiif  name  of  a  famous 
iiKXlei  that  he  usod  frequently  to  engage,  VaJstrago. ,  Tia- 
rini  (hill  in  1GG8,  aged  ninety-one. 

(MalvHiia,  Feitina  Fittricet  Luii,  Storia  Pittorieot 
&e.) 

TIA'RJS,  Crastlet,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genus  of 
FRivoiLLins,  placed  bv  in  the  subfamily  Cocco- 
thraitstineB^  Mtwaen  Jmodiiia  nd  iti  mbgenet*  and 

Carduelis. 

Generic  Character. — ^Bill  perfectly  conic,  entire  ;  coni- 
tnis&iire  sinuatcd,  and  consequently  angulated.  Nostrils 
almost  naked,  round.  Wings  moderate ;  fint  quiU  nther 
shorter  than  the  sacood,  thinl.  and  fourth,  which  «r«  «qnal 
and  longest.  tiSX  even  or  slisrhtly  rounded.  Feet  mode- 
?ate.  Middio  f  no  and  tarsus  of  equal  length  ;  lateral  toes 
pt{ual ;  hinder  tue  luucli  tJiorter  liiau  Uie  taraus.  Claws 
Muall,  fully  currad.  Head  crested.  laealitif^  South 
America  only. 

Example,  IVirt*  onsoliw.  Fl.  OoL,  20B  (Cfaw^ilealUHt 
t^Birdt). 

Mr.  O.  R.  Qray  arranges  this  genus  in  the  whfamily 

Fringillinee.  between  Pytelia,  Sw  ,  and  C!mbMlw(Antiq.), 
Brifo.    iUst  I  J'  the  Genera  of  Birds.) 
TIBALDKO.  [Tehaldeo] 

TIBALDI,  PELLEGRI'NO,  otherwise  called  Pellegrino 
Pellegrini,  or  ftometimeH  Pellegrino  da  Bologna,  distin- 
guished lunuelf  both  in  painting  and  in  architeotme.  He 
wa»  bom  in  1827.  at  Bologna,  where  hie  hiher,  who  ori- 
ginally came  from  Valsolm  in  the  Milanese  territory,  was 
only  a  common  mason.  How,  so  circumstanced,  the  father 
was  able  to  bring  up  his  son  to  a  profession  reiiuiritig 
means  beyond  those  of  liis  own  condition  in  life,  does  not 
appear;  neither  is  it  known  from  wliom  Tibaldi  received 
Ills  first  instruction  in  painting.  In  1547  he  visited  Rome, 
with  the  intention,  it  is  said,  of  studj^iiig  under  Pierino  del 
Van,  but  aa  tha  iatter  died  in  thai  mum  yiar,  ha  could 
hardly  hare  iceeired  any  tewma  from  him.  WheOier  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Michael  Agnolo  is  unknown  :  he  cer- 
tainly .studied  his  works  very  successfully,  for  while  he 
caui^ht  from  them  tjrandeur  of  style  and  energy  of  forr.i>, 
he  so  attempered  their  severity  by  the  freedom  and  grace 
of  his  pencu,  that  he  afterwards  acquired  from  the  Car- 
lacci  the  name  of  *  Michelagoolo  Riformato,'  and  may  be 
conridered  as  the  originator  of  that  strle  wlueh  they  per- 
fected. We  must,  however,  conclude  that  althougli  he 
was  employed  there  in  the  church  of  S.  Lodovico  di  Fran- 
cesi.  he  did  not  display  any  irreat  ability  with  his  pen- 
cil during  his  residence  at  Rome,  it  being  related  of  him 
that  he  felt  so  discouraged  as  to  iiave  determined  to  star\e 
himself  to  death,  from  which  desperate  resolution  he  was 
wUMield  only  by  Ottaviano  Mascherino,  who  advised  him 
to  give  up  painting  and  devote  himself  entiraly  to  archi- 
tecture, ror  which  ne  had  shown  oonriderable  taste.  In  all 
jjrohability  thi-.  anecdote  has  been  .itianeely  e\air£:erated, 
i>ur  are  w  e  informed  how  he  set  about  putUntr  Ma^L  liurinu  s 
advice  into  practice.  That  lie  partly  adopted  it,  is  certain, 
and  equally  certain  that  if  he  renounced  painting  for  a 
while,  be  returned  to  it :  in  fact,  nol  very  long  alter  the 
circumstance  just  sooken  of.  he  was  sent  to  Bologna  by 
Cardinal  Pbggi  to  aaom  his  palace  (afterwards  occupied  by 

the  Acadenua  Clementina),  where  he  painted  the  histoiy 
uf  Ulysses.  Forthp  same  prelate  he  al-o  painted  the  Poggi 
Chapel,  which  had  been  erected  after  Tibaldi's  own  de- 
siiTtis,  and  il  was  those  productions  which  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  Carracci.  He  was  next  employed  at  Lo- 
retto  and  Ancona,  where  he  executed  several  wonuin  fresco, 
and  among  them  those  with  which  he  adorned  theSala  de' 
Mercanti,  or  Exchange,  in  the  last-mentioned  ci^. 

tlh  reputation  as  an  architect  in  the  meanwhile  mcreased, 
and  afier  being  emplojed  to  desis^n,  if  nut  to  i  xfrutr.  se- 
V,  i;il  buiUliufjs  at  Bologna,  and  the  Palazzo  della  Sajnenza, 
(ir  C'ollecrio  Horroineo,  at  Pavia  'whii  h  !a--.t  was  begun  by 
<  ardinal  Carlo  Borronieo  in  1564),  he  restored  the  Archi- 
cpiscopal  Palace  at  Milan,  and  was  appointed  chief  archi- 
tect of  the  Cuomo,  or  cathedral,  in  that  city  (1670).  He 
suggested  the  idea  or  first  desigri  of  the  modem  ft^ ade 
attached  to  that  cclebrited  GoUiic  structure, — a  design 
which  has  obtained  him  both  praise  and  censure  in  almost 
equal  degree.  Among  other  buildings  by  him  at  Milan 


are  the  duueh  of  San  Lotenio,  that  of  S.  Fedele,  and  that 
of  the  Jesuits.  But  the  work  whieh,  if  less  celebrated  than 

some  of  his  others,  is  considered  by  one  of  hi.s  cvitics  lus 
ehef-d"a?uvre,  and  a  masterpiece  for  the  contrivance  and 
ability  show II  in  it,  is  the  '  Casa  Profe&sa.'  or  that  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Genoa,  with  its  church,  &c.,  where  he  completely 
mastered  all  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  inconvenience 
of  the  site.  Neither  his  iiune  nor  Ids  worica  W«M  confined 
to  Its3y,  for  the  former  caused  him  to  be  Invited  to  Spain 
in  1586,  by  Philip  U.,  where  he  was  employed  both  in  his 
capacity  of  architect  and  in  that  of  painter,  in  which  last 
he  executed  many  admirable  frescoes  in  the  Escurial.  Li- 
berally rewaitled  Dv  Philiu.  who  al'io  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  Marmiis  of  Val^olda  ,  hi-,  birth-place),  'nbflildi  re- 
turned to  Itiuy  after  oasaing  about  nine  years  in  Spain, 
and  died  at  Milan  in  1S9S;  such  at  least  is  tlie  date  assigned 
by  Tiraboechi,  though  aome  make  it  much  earlier,  1580  or 
1591,  and  others  about  as  much  later,  viz.  1606. 

(Tirabosehi ;  I.anzi ;  Milizia;  Nagler.; 

TIBALDI,  DOMEMCU,  younger  brother,  not  j>on  of 
the  preceding,  a.s  he  is  sometimc-s  called,  was  born  in  1541, 
and  was,  if  not  equally  celebrated,  like  liim  both  a  painter 
and  architect,  but  ranks  far  higher  in  the  latter  than  in  the  • 
other  character.  He  executed  many  buildings  at  Bo- 
logna,  the  principal  among  which  are  the  Falaszo  Ma^r- 
nani,  the  Dogann,  or  custnra-house,  the  chapel  in  the 
caihedral,  so  greatly  admired  by  Clement  VHl.  a.s  being 
superior  to  aiiylhing  of  the  kind  at  Rome,  and  the  small 
church  of  tlie  Madonna  del  Borgo.  Domenico  also  prac- 
tised engraving  ^^it!l  success,  and  in  that  branch  of  art 
was  the  instructor  of  Agostino  Canaoci.  He  died  at 
Bolosna  in  1563. 

(Nuliaa;  Nagler.) 

HBBOOS.  [Sahara.] 

TIBER.    [Papai  SiATK.] 

TIBE'RIAS.    [Pai.kstink;  Syria.] 

TIBETIIUS  CLAlJ'DIUS  NERO  wa.s  born  in  Rome, 
on  the  16th  November,  42  b.c,  according  to  Suetonius. 
He  belonged  to  the  gens  Claudia,  an  old  patrician  frmily 
of  neat  <flatinction,  which  was  known  for  its  ariitocnitieal 
pride.  Tiberius  belonged  to  this  house  hj  the  ade  of  his 
latht  r,  Tiheriu>.  Claudius  Nero,  as  well  as  his  mother,  Livia 
DrusiUa,  who  was  the  niece  of  her  husband,  being  the 
daughter  of  .^ppius  Pulcher.  This  Appius  Pulcher  waj*  a 
brother  of  Tibenus  Claudius  Nero  the  elder,  and  they  were 
both  sons  of  Appius  Ctecus.  His  fatlier  was  quaestor  to 
C.  Julius  Cseaar,  and  distinguished  himself  aa  commander 
of  the  fleet  in  the  Alexandnan  war.  He  became  sncees* 
sively  praetor  and  pontifex,aDdin  the  civil  troubles  during 
the  triumvirate  he  followed  the  party  of  M.  Antonius. 
Beintr  compelled  by  Octavianus  to  ny  Irom  Rome,  he  es- 
caped by  sea,  and  hastened  to  M.  Antonius,  who  was  then 
in  Greece.  Ilis  wife  and  liis  infant  son  accompanied  him 
in  his  flight,  and  they  happily  eacajied.  Tilwrius  the 
elder  soon  made  his  peace  with  Octavianus;  he  gave  up 
to  him  his  wife,  livia  l}nuilla,  who  waa  men  pregnam 
with  Nero  ClaudiosDmsus,  and  he  died  shortly  afterward 
(IJK  B.c.'i.  Thus  Tiberius  the  younirerand  hi^  hrothei  Nero 
Claudius  Dru^us  became  step-ii»)us  uf  Octavianus,  who 
from  the  year  '27  H  C.  wa.s  Augustus. 

The  great  talents  of  Tiberius  were  developed  at  a  very 
eariy  age.  In  his  ninth^year  he  delivered  •  pnUie  BOee^ 
in  honour  of  his  fkther :  in  28  b.c.  he  aceomporaed  Octa- 
vianus in  Ms  triumph  alter  tha  battle  of  ^tiom,  mid  rode 
on  his  left  side,  Mansdloabeing  on  the  right.  After  having 
assumed  the  togaviriliSthedisungoished  himself  bysplendiu 
entertainments  which  he  gave  to  the  people.  lie  married 
Vipsania  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa,  and  the 
granddaughter  of  Ciceros  friend  T.  Pomponius  Atticus. 
She  brought  him  a  son,  Drusus,  and  she  was  again  witli  child 
when  Tiberius  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  her  to  the  pdicy 
of  Aumatufc  who  compelled  him  to  many  his  daughter 
Julia,  the  WMkm  of  Mareelhis  and  of  Agnp])a.  and  the 

mnther  of  CkiUS  and  Lucius  rnpsar.  (12  B.C.)  Tiberius 
obeyed  reluctantly,  but  he  never  ceased  to  love  VipsSania. 
Sucn  was  his  afl'cction  for  her,  that  whenever  be  law  his 
repudiated  wife  he  would  follow  her  with  tears ;  and  ac- 
cordingly an  order  was  given  that  Agrippina  should  never 
appear  in  sight  of  Tibenus.  Foraome  time  Tiberius  lived 
in  narmonv  with  JuHa,  and  had  a  son  Inr  her,  who  died 
young.  But  the  scandalous  conduct  of  Julia  soon  dis- 
gusted him,  and  he  withdrew  from  all  intimate  iiitercoutse 
with  her* 
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During  this  time  Tiberius  took  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs.  He  defended  the  interMtB  of  kin^  Archelaus  (of 
JudBca,  or  of  Cappadocia),  of  the  TraUiani,  and  of  the 

Thessalians  :  he  wa.s  active  in  obtaininjj  relief  lor  Ihe  in- 
habitants of  Lnodicca.  of  Thyatira,  anil  of  (jhios,  who, 
having  suffered  from  an  earlliquakc,  had  implored  the 
Msistance  of  the  senate;  he  pleaded  against  Fannius 
Caepio,  who  had  conspired  agdlMt  An^piatus,  and  who  was 
condemned  for  high  6«a«m;  and  be  «m  twice  utniited 
with  the  '  cum  annonae.'  Tiberins  trade  Ms  first  cam- 
ir.uzn  as  Tiibunus  railitum  in  the  Cantabrian  war.  From 
Spam  hf  wont  to  Asia  Minor,  and  succeeded  in  restoring 
Tii:ran('.-(  to  the  throne  of  ^Vrmenia,  and  in  forcing  the 
Parthiaris  to  surrender  the  cables  which  they  had  taken 
Arom  M.  Crassus.  He  retumea  to  Rome  in  18  b.c.  Sniing 
i  vew  he  hod  the  eonwieiKl  in  Oallia  Coniata»  the  peace 
ofwhieh  province  was  troubled  by  disputes  between  the 
princes  and  by  incnrsions  of  thp  bathaiians. 

In  15  H.c.  he  and  his  brotlier  Drusiis  brought  tl>e  Alpine 
nations  m  Uliiietia  to  ohcdicnce.  He  also  put  an  end  to 
the  war  in  Pannonia,  which  had  lasted  since  18  B.C.,  and 
which  he  terminated  by  subduing  the  Breuci,  the  Scor- 
diaci»  and  the  Dalmatae,  who  were  Jdlied  with  the  Pan- 
Miuens.  n4B.c.)  The  Gtmund  Itavint:  deflested  M. 
LoUios  and  taken  the  tt^fiit  of  the  fifth  lesion  in  16 
B.C.  (Velleius  Paterculus,  fa.  97\  Drusus  was  sent  to  the 
Rhinr,  ami  TibcMns  returned  to  Ronir,  wlierc  he  cele- 
brated his  first  triumph.  In  the  Rhaetian  war  Tiberius 
had  dwwn  great  military  skill,  but  the  Romans  carried 
on  the  wer  with  unheard  of  crueltiea  against  the  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  the  majority  were  killed  or  eenried 
off  as  slaves.  In  memory  of  his  victories,  a  monument 
was  crccteil  at  Torba  {now  Monaco,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nizza\  on  which  the  names  of  forty-live  Rhaetian  tribes 
were  inscribed.  {Vhnixxti,  Httt.  Nat',  iii.  24.)  In  13  B.C. 
Tibenus  was  appointed  consul,  together  with  P.  Quintilius 
Yania.  Meanwhile  DrusnA  cairiea  on  the  warih  Gennanj 
with  great  saeeees ;  but  in  9  B.C.,  on  his  retieet  OroBi  the 
benks  of  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine,  he  had  a  fall  ftHOk  Us 
horse,  which  proved  fatal.  Tiberius  wiis  t!icn  at  Pavia, 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  this  accident,  he 
hastened  to  Germany,  and  arrived  in  the  camp  of  his 
brother,  near  the  Yssel  and  the  Rhine,  just  before  lie  died. 

Tiberius  led  the  army  to  Mains  (Moguntiaeum).  He 
ordered  the  body  of  Ms  brother  to  be  Mnrled  to  Rome, 
and  he  accompanied  it  on  foot.  After  discharging  thb 
pious  duty,  he  returned  to  Germany.  In  the  new  war  with 
the  flormani,  Tiberius  at  fust  defeated  them,  and  trans- 
nlaiitcd  40.tX)0  Sigambri  from  the  right  bank  of  the  lower 
Rhine  to  the  leii  bank;  but  he  afterwards  emnloyed 
peaceable  measures,  and  hr  negotistion  he  dstainea  more 
influence  over  them  than  his  Imther  Drasut  bj  all  his 
victories.  (Velleius  Paterculiis,  ii.  97 ;  Tacitus.  Annul., 
ii.  26.)  He  left  the  command  in  Germany  in  7  m.c,  and 
returned  t.i  Hijtne.  where  he  celebrated  his  second  triumph, 
and  he  was  eon-iul  tor  the  .second  lime  in  the  same  year. 

Tiberius  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  lame  ;  he  w!ls  re- 
spected by  the  army,  and  admired  by  the  people ;  and  he 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  emperor.  He  nevertheless 
suddenly  abandoned  his  important  functions,  left  Rome, 
and,  without  communicating  his  motives  to  anybody,  re- 
tired to  the  island  of  Rhodes.  So  tlrni  wa.*;  his  resolution 
to  retire  fVom  public  affairs,  that  he  refused  to  take  any 
nouristuuent  lor  tour  days,  in  order  to  show  his  mother 
that  her  prayers  and  teari  could  not  keep  him  any  longer 
in  Rome.  (Suetonius,  Tiberius,  c.  10.)  During  eight 
years  he  led  a  private  life  at  Rhodes.  mMMncing  all 
nonours,  and  livin?  in  the  Greek  style,  and  on  terms  of 
equality  with  those  around  hiin,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a 
friendly  intercourse,  cs]iecially  Greek  philosophei's  and 
pot  Tile  Uiinian-.  were  surprised  to  see  the  step-son  of 
their  emperor  retire  to  a  distant  island  ;  and  various  hy- 
potheses were  raised  to  explain  the  motive  oi  lus  voluutmy 
exUe.  The  disgusting  conduct  of  his  wife  Julia  wee  sup> 
posed  to  be  a  sufllaient  cause  for  this  extiaordinfciT  reso- 
ration  ;  but  Tiberius  himself  afterwards  avowed  that  lie 
had  renounced  pul))ic  business  in  order  to  escape  alt 
charL;e-,  of"  having  formed  ambitious  schemes  against  his 
stejjson*.  (y'aius  and  Lucius  C»'s;ir,  who  were  created 
*pnncipes  jnrentutis,'  and  appointed  successors  of  Au- 
,  gustus  in  the  veiy  year  in  which  Tiberius  went  to  Rhodes. 
It  seems  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  deration  ot 
ihese  two  young  men.  and  that  there  was  diMoid  between 


him  and  them ;  fbr  when  he  afterwards  wished  to  go  bacfcj 
to  Rome,  Augiistus  would  not  allow  it  until  Caius  Caw 
had  consented,  and  it  was  also  on  condition  that  he  diouid 

take  no  part  in  the  government  of  the  state.  From  al 
this  we  may  conclude  that  Tiberius  and  his  mottier  Liri* 
had  perhaps  been  intriijuing  to  exclude  Caius  and  Luciu 
CsBsar  from  the  succession,  and  that  he  preferred  a  volun- 
tary exile  to  a  mmpulsory  banishment,  such  as  wa^  uj- 
flicted  by  Augustus  upon  his  own  daughter  Julia.  B<( 
this  is  mere  suppo^tion.  and  there  ere  no  fhcts  on  whidi  s 
direct  accusation  against  Tiberius  can  be  sustained.  With 
reirard  to  his  banished  wife  .Julia,  Tiberius  acted  with 
great  delicacy,  uotwitlistanding  her  conduct,  and  he  bt- 
sought  Augustus  to  leave  her  all  those  presents  which  he 
had  fbrmefly  given  to  her.  (Suetonius,  TYftmW,  C.  IZ 
18.)  At  last  Tiberius  returned  to  Rome  Cajk  2\  end 
was  received  by  the  people  with  demonstrations  of  great 

joy.  In  the  same  year  Lucius  Ca?sAr  died  at  Mastulis 
(Marseille!,  ar.d  his  death  uas  followed  by  that  of  hii 
brother,  who  died  m  t  a.d.,  in  consequence  ol  a  wound 
which  he  had  received  in  the  Piurttuan  war.  Au- 
gustus then  adopted  Tiberius  as  Us  fhture  successor,  ia 
4  ▲.!>.,  and  Tiberius  in  his  turn  wes  edupelled  bgr  Au- 
gustus to  adopt  Dmsus  Gkrmanicus,  the  son  of  his  Isto 
brother  Drusus  Nero.  Augustus  also  .idopted  M.  Agripf  a. 
the  posthumous  son  of  A^rrippa  and  .lulia,  but  he  did  i..  t 
designate  him  as  a  successor  in  the  empire.  Tlie  impenal 
throne  w  as  thus  secured  to  the  bouse  of  the  Claudii.  In  the 
same  Year  (4  a.d.)  Tiberiofc  wee  appointed  commander4n- 
chief  in  Gennany,  and  he  was  fteoompnnied  by  the  hiatorita 
VeUeins  Pntehmhis,  who  wtt  pnefectns  %quitnm.  After 
having  subdued  the  Bnicteri.  and  renewed  the  alliancf 
with  the  Chatti,  Tiberius  in  a. v.  made  a  camj>aign 
apainst  the  Lonsobards  ;  who  were  defeated,  anil  ho  otdiced 
the  whole  north-west  of  Germany  to  acknowledge  the  Ro- 
man authorit}'.  In  the  following  year  (6  a.d.)  he  led 
70,000  foot  and  4000  horse  agisinst  Msfoboduus,  the  kii^ 
of  the  Marcomanni,  who  was  saved  fMta  rain  Imt  *  rismg 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Pannonia  and  northern  Illj-ricum. 
who  intercepted  the  communications  of  the  Roman  annr 
with  Italy.  Tiberius  employed  fifleen  ler'ions  and  an  equa^ 
number  uf  auxiliaries  against  these  nations,  and,  in  sp:tr 
of  difficulties  of  evoiy  description,  he  qndled  the  out- 
break within  three  years.  This  war  was  enedallj  dan- 
gerous because  the  Gennani  threetened  to  join  the  Paa- 
noniana,  but  liboriUS  prevented  their  junction  by  nego- 
tiations and  by  the  success  of  his  arms.  After  luivnc 
celebmted  his  third  triumph,  he  was  apain  s»  nt  agtiii  rt 
the  Gkrmani,  who  had  slain  Varus  and  his  army  (^il  a.d.  . 
TilKrius,  who  was  accompanied  byGennaolcos»  Baoec«ded 
in  preventing  the  Gcrmani  from  invading  the  coanttice  oa 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  he  then  celebrated  hit 
fourth  triumph.  Velleius  Paterculus,  an  able  judg?  of 
military'  talents,  pives  us  a  most  favourable  idea  of  hirr 
as  a  general.  Suetonius  says  also  th.at,  sharing  in  a  I 
the  hardships  of  the  coninion  soldiei-s,  he  maintained  ii 
severe  discipline,  but  that  at  the  same  time  he  carefully 
watched  over  the  security  and  tlie  comfort  of  the  soldienL 
Augustus  died  at  Nola  on  his  return  ftom  Naples,  when? 
he  htui  accompanied  Tiberius,  who  was  going  to  conduct 
the  war  in  Illyria  (2nth  of  .\ugust,  a.d.  14).  Anxious  to 
see  her  son  at  that  eri1i<  al  moment  in  Rome.  I.iMHcun- 
cealed  the  emperor's  death  until  Tiberius,  who  was  informed 
0  f  it  by  messengers,  had  arrived  at  Nola.  (Dio.  CWaos.  vi. 
3().  31.) 

Tiberius  became  emperor  in  his  fifty-fifth  y«ar,  at  an 
age  when  both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  have  acquired 
strength  from  habit,  and  when  a  mans  character  seldom 
changes.  Until  that  liuu'  he  was  eeneraJly  suppose*!  to 
be  a  virtuous  man  ;  his  virtues  were  imbued  with  the 
severe  gravity  of  his  character.  Among  his  biographcis 
none  has  blamed  his  early  life;  yet  no  sooner  was  be 
emperor,  than  he  was  charged  with  crimes  the  most 
drradftil  and  disgusting.  His  former  life  is  represented  ss 
dissimulation  and  hypocri.sy.  An  example  of  such  dis- 
'inuilation  is  known  in  history.  SixtusV.  concealed  !  » 
real  intentions  tor  thirty  years  ;  however,  it  « as  not  'i* 
real  character  which  he  thus  concealed,  but  by  i^lir.-.^ 
from  aifaii-s,  and  by  simulating  diseaM  and  in^miity,  he 
made  the  cardinals  believe  that  by  choosing  him  jpopc 
they  would  make  him  their  instrument,  beoftuae  his  iit- 
ilnnities  would  not  ellow  him  to  Mt  with  eneqor- 
llberius  however,  except  the  eight  yaue  that  be  apeflt 
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n  Rhodes,  WM  oorestantly  emnioyed  in  matters  which, 
lithough  they  would  have  allowed  him  to  conceal  Ms 
ttl  dispoaitiun,  he  could  never  ba^e  ntanaeed  with  such 
ucceM*  unleiBhis  conduct  had  been  directed  by  the  force 
)f  hieMlobaiaeter. 

Aucustux  »ucceeded  in  making  himself  oaiter  of  the 
-e  public  by  accumulating  in  hia  penwn  the  different 
ligh  functions  of  the  state.  Tiberius,  proud  and  em  rpotic, 
ibolished  even  the  t^haduw  ut  Uie  stovcreignlv'  ul'  &  tmliuu 
Arhich  he  dfjipised.  The  Romans  being  sufficiently  dis- 
posed to  obedience,  the  onlv  obstacles  in  his  way  were 
he  worn-out  institutions  of  tne  antient  republic.  Irainc- 
iiately  upon  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  Afiippa  Poitumus 
Kan  put  to  death,  probably  by  order  of  "uberius  (Sue- 
tonius, TibrriuJi,  c.  22:  lacitus,  Annal.,  i.  6.)  About 
his  tune  the  supreme  power  wa.n  ofiVred  by  the  troops  on 
he  Lower  Rhine  to  Gcrmanieus,  who  however  refused  it; 
ind  the  mutiny  was  quelled  bv  hini  and  by  Drusus,  the  son 
)fTlbecfali»  who  commanded  In  Panuoiua.  Tiberius  began 
jr  lome  enectmenta  which  tended  to  amelumUe  the  state 
n  morals ;  he  aboluhed  the  comitia  ftir  the  election  of 
he  various  officers  of  the  state,  and  transferretl  th'  elcc- 
:ion  to  til*'  senate,  the  nu'nibei-s  of  whieh  were  suijsers'ient 
10  him.  It  lias  been  aheady  said  that  Tiberius  intended 
:o  destroy  the  \fvit  reinimnts'  of  the  antient  aomeirnty  of 
ihe  people,  and  to  supplant  the  iM^catjr  of  the  Roman 
ution  by  the  majesty  of  the  emperor.  Augustue  had 
tbeady  employed  the  Lex  JuKa  Majestatis  to  punid)  tiie 

luthoiB  of  libelii  ftojain.st  his  person  Tacitus,  Annal. ^ 
.  72) ;  aud  his  txaiuple  wao  followed  by  Tiberius,  who 
established  the  Judicia  Majestatis,  by  whU-h  all  those  who 
were  suspected  of  havingf  impnirned  the  majesty  of  the 
amperor,  either  by  deeds  or  by  words,  w  ere  prosecuted  with 
the  utoKMt  aeverity.  The  number  of  tne  delatores,  or 
lenouneen  of  aueh  crimes,  daily  increased,  and  a  secret 
police  was  ^n'R^'iaHy  established  in  Rome,  as  well  or£;:an- 
iscd,  and  as  w  ell  supported  by  spies,  as  the  secret  police 
of  Napoleon.  The  property,  iionour,  and  life  of  the 
citizens  were  exposed  to  the  most  unfounded  calumnies, 
and  a  general  feeling  of  anxiety  and  moral  disease  pre- 
vailed tfairaugh  the  empire.  The  natural  severity  of 
nbenus  giedoally  degenented  into  cmelty,  and  he  ebowed 
iyniptoras  of  that  misanthropy  and  that  trloomy  state  of 
uiind  which  increased  with  years.  In  the  mean  time  Ger- 
mauicus.  the  favourite  of  the  army,  had  aveng'ed  the  de- 
feat of  Varu8»  but  Tiberius  recalled  him  from  Giermany, 
•ad  sent  him  into  the  East  (17  a.d.).  Germanicus  con- 
quered CiKdn  and  Commagnie.  and  be  renewed  the  alU- 
anee  ivith  the  Parthiaas,  hut  he  died  suddenly  at  Antioch 

19  V.D.):  public  opinion  accused  Oneius  Piso,  the  com- 
nuuider  in  Syria,  of  having  pouoned  Germanicus  by  order 
of  the  emperor;  bat  btfiwe  FiiO  cottM  bo  sest  to  trial,  he 
was  luund  dead. 

Seianus,  the  son  of  a  Praefectus  Praetorio,  succeeded 
in  obtainiog  the  confidence  of  the  emperor  (19-22 
A.D.),  who  henceforth  gradually  abandone«f  to  him  the 
direction  of  public  affairs,  of  which  Seianus  became  the 
absolute  master  from  the  year  22  a.d.  Drusus,  the 
-on  uf  Tiberius,  who  bad  s^overned  the  Roman  part  of 
tierinany  with  great  abiht>,  was  poisoned  by  Seianus 

2;i  A.U.),  and  this  crime  was  followed  by  a  great  many 
others,  with  which  it  is  possible  that  the  emperor  was  veiy 
imperfectly  acquainted.  His  practice  w  a>  to  shut  himself 
up  within  his  palace,  and  to  spend  his  time  in  the  most 
revolting  debauchery.  AOer  the  death  of  Drusus,  Tiberius 
n  (.'ommended  to  the  senate  as  his  successors,  Nero  and 
Drusus,  tile  sons  of  the  unfortunate  Gernuinicus  and  of 
Agrippina.  who  was  still  alive.  In  26  a.d.,  Seianus  at 
fn<it  persuaded  him  to  retire  from  public  attain.  Tiberius 
followed  his  advice  and  went  to  Capua  and  Nola,  until  at 
iaii  he  fixed  his  residence  on  the  island  of  Capreae  in  the 
Gulf  of  Naples.  The  life  which  he  led  at  Capreae  was  a 
series  of  infamous  jjleasures. 

From  this  time  all  jniblic  atfairs  were  directed  by  Seianus  ; 
the  emperor  was  inaccessible.  T.  Sabinus,  a  friend  of  Nero, 
was  put  to  death ;  statues  were  erected  to  Seianus,  and  re- 
ceived divine  honoun.  After  the  death  of  Livia,in  29  a.d., 
the  authority  of  Seianus  was  at  its  height ;  but  at  lest  An- 
toni8,tlie  aged  mother  of  Oerraanicus.  penetrated  tiirough 
the  barriers  of  Capreae,  and  informed  the  aged  Tiberius  t]i  li 
Seianus  had  Ictt  nim  only  Uie  name  of  emperor.  She  wa-s 
supported  by  Macro,  the  commander  of  the  Praetorian 
guaid.    In  coosequeace  of  this  information.  Tiberius 


ordered  the  senate  to  condemn  Seianus;  and  the  senate 
obeyed :  Seianus,  hia  family,  and  his  friends  were  put  to 
death  in  31  a.d.  Some  bme  after  this  event,  Tiberius 
retired  from  Capr^»  ud  took  up  his  residenoe  at  a  villa 
near  Afisenum,  which  had  fiMmmy  belonged  to  Lncolhw. 
(Suetonius,  Tiberius,  c.  73.)  On  the  IGth  March,  37  a.d., 
he  fell  into  a  lethaiw,  and  everybody  believing  him  to  be 
dead,  Calit^ula,  the  tnird  son  of  Oerraanicus,  the  favourite 
of  old  Tiberius,  was  proclaimed  emperor.  However 
Hberius  recovered,  and  Macro,  in  order  to  save  himself 
and  the  new  emperor,  ordered  him  to  be  suffocated  in  his 
bed.  Thus  diedTlbcrius,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  after 
a  reign  of  twenty-three  yeait.  (Tacittts»  Anmul,  vi.  SO; . 
Suetonius,  Tibenut,  c.  73.) 

Tlu'ie  is  little  doubt  that,  the  crimes  said  to  have  been 
committed  durinjj  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  either  by  him.sclt, 
or  by  others  in  his  name,  are  real  fact.^.  But  the  question 
is  whether  they  are  all  to  be  imputed  as  cnmcs  to 
Hbenus.  His  insmity  is  a  fact  which  can  hardly  b« 
doubted ;  a  dark  melancholy,  disgust  of  life,  and  mimui'- 
thropy,  had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  his  strugt^Ie  with 
the  Idea  of  self-destruction  often  threw  him  into  wild 
despair.  He  found  consolation  in  the  sufferings  ot  others, 
and  thus  gave  those  bloody  orders  which  he  afterwards 
regretted.  Tire  unnatural  pleasures  to  which  he  was 
addicted  were  only  another  mode  of  soothing  the  dcSMlt' 
of  bis  soul.  It  is  probable  that  his  insanity  wsa  comnlete 
when  he  retired  to  Capreae.  Sometmies  he  had  lucid 
intervals,  in  which  he  wrote  those  lettera  of  wliich  Sue- 
tonius gives  some  extractii  {Tiberius,  c.  67), and  in  which 
he  confesses  the  wretched  state  of  hts  soul.  His  physical 
health  was  excellent,  until  some  days  before  his  death. 
Tiberius  loved  the  arts  and  Utoature.  According  to  Sue> 
tonius  he  wrote  a  lyrie  poem,  *  Conqucstio  de  L.  Cteaaris 
Morte ;'  he  also  wrote  poems  in  Greek,  choosing  for  bis 
models  Euphorion,  Rhisnus,  and  Padlienius,  the  author  Of 
an  erotic  poem  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

(Suetonius,  Tiberius ;  Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.,  c.  94,  &c. ; 
Tacitus,  Annal.,  lib.  i.-vi. ;  DionCaasius,  lib.  xlvi.-Jclviii. ; 
Horn,  Tiberius,  ein  Historisches  GemSlde.  The  character 
of  Tiberiuahaabeen  defended  by  Buchholz,  PMlosophitche 
VtOenudkungen,  vol.  ii..  p.  49,  &c.) 

TIBEOIIUS  n..  ANI'CTUS  THRAX.  FLA'VIUS  CON- 
STANTIWUS,  oue  of  the  greatest  and  most  virtuous 
emperors  of  the  East.  He  was  born  in  Thrace  towards 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  a.u.,  and  belor.ged  iu  a 
rich  and  very  distinguished  family,  the  hi>tor)  of  whieh  is 
unknown  to  us.  He  was  educated  at  the  court  of 
.loatinbn,  whose  aucoeasor,  Justin  II.  (SOMiTS).  loved 
him  as  his  son,  and  .employed  him  in  various  civil  and 
military  offices.  In  573  Tiberius,  who  was  then  general 
of  the  Imperial  jjnards,  commanded  the  artny  against  the 
Avars,  who  were  powerful  north  of  the  Save  and  the 
Danube.  His  lieutenant  having  neglected  to  watch  the 
passages  of  the  Danube,  Tibenus  was  surprised  by  the 
Avars  and  lost  a  battle.  However,  he  recovered  tliis  loss, 
and  concluded  a  peace,  by  which  the  possession  of  the 
important  fortress  of  Sirmium,  now  Mitrowicz,  on  the 
Save,  near  its  junction  with  the  Danube,  was  secured  to 
the  Romans.  This  was  one  of  the  lew  advantnges 
obtained  by  the  Greek  armies  during  the  unibrtunate 
reign  of  Justin  II.  Italy,  which  had  Been  conquered  by 
Justinian,  was  overrun  by  the  Longobards ;  the  Berbers 
ravaged  the  kingdom  of  Cwthage,  wmch  had  been  taken 
IVom  the  Vandals ;  and  on  the  Fersian  ftontier  Chosroes 
{Khosrew)  made  various  conquests.  Justin,  feeling  his 
incompetency,  and  having  lost  his  son,  looked  tor  a  co- 
regent,  and  his  choice  fell  ujjon  Tiberius.  The  great 
tafents  of  Tiberius,  his  amiable  character,  his  generosity 
and  love  of  justice,  and  his  sincere  piety,  had  won  hitt 
the  hearts  of  the  nation*  and  the  esteem  of  the  emperor 
and  Ms  ministerB.  Justin  was  confirmed  in  his  dioiee  by 
the  em))rcss  Sophia,  whose  private  views  on  this  occasion 
harmonised  witn  the  interest  of  the  state.  Tiberius  was 
the  handsomest  man  at  the  court,  and  it  seems  tliat 
Sophia  intended  to  marry  him  on  the  death  of  Justin. 
However  this  may  be,  belore  d»  declared  in  his  favour, 
she  a&ked  him  whether  he  was  mairied.  Tiberius  imme- 
diately guessed  the  mothre  of  the  question,  and  answered 
11  at  he  wM  r  rt,  nlthniii-h  he  was  secretly  married  to  a 
lady  nameti  An:i.=Uui...  lie  thus  gained  the  protection 
of  the  empress,  and  \vh.h  proclaiKu  il  t'.\  :-nr .T-:  i.n  on 
the  7th  of  December,  574,  in  a  most  solemn  assembly  of 
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the  mil  and  military  officers,  and  of  the  clergy  under  the 
praidnwjr  «i  tlMpatiiaiciiEui^ehiui,  by  whom  Tiberius 
ma  crowned  with  the  imperial  cnadem.  Id  this  aflMinbly 

the  emperor  Justin  aiMressed  to  his  future  suc-ce?*or  llie 
foUowin?  remarkable  speecli  iTlioopIn  l.ictus,  lii,  11), 
which  Gibbon  translates  thu8  : — '  Von  bi'Kuid  the  ensigiui 
of  supreme  power.  You  are  about  to  reetive  them,  not 
from  my  hand,  but  from  the  hand  of  (lOtl.  Honour  them, 
and  from  them  you  wiJl  derive  honour.  Respect  the 
empress  your  mother— you  aie  now  her  son— berore,  yoa 
were  her  servant.  Delight  not  in  blood,  abstain  from 
revensjc,  a%oid  those  actions  by  which  I  have  incurred  the 
])ubiic  hatred,  and  ediis  .lt  the  experience  n\1her  than  the 
example  of  your  predecessor.  As  a  man,  1  have  sinned  ; 
as  a  smner,  even  in  thb  life  I  have  been  severely  puni»lied : 
but  theee  tepvaats  (his  ministers\  who  have  abused  my 
confidence  and  inflamed  my  passion,  will  appear  with  me 
before  the  tribunal  of  Christ.  I  have  been  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  of  the  diadem :  be  thou  wise  and  modest ; 
remember  what  you  have  been,  remember  what  you  are.' 
To  this  speech  of  a  dying  sinner, Tiberius  answered: — 
'  If  you  con-sent,  I  live;  if  you  command.  I  i\u- :  may  the 
€kxl  of  heaven  and  euth  infiue  into  your  heart  wliatever 
I  have  neglected  or  forgotten.' 

The  burden  of  g^overament  devolved  bkhi  TitMriue» 
whose  authority  was  never  checked  by  Justin.  The  war 
'.\ith  Pel^ia  yirrventetl  Tiberius  from  expelling  the  Longo- 
bards  iVom  Italy  ;  Imt  he  .sent  thf're  all  the  troops  he  could 
dispose  ol',  and  .succffded  in  maintaining  (he  imiierial 
authority  m  the  Exarchate  of  Kavcnna,  on  the  LiKunan 
coast,  in  Uie  Ibrtified  places  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  in  Rome, 
in  Naples,  and  in  the  greater  jpait  of  Gambia  and  of 
Lucania.  He  saved  Rome  and  pone  Pelai^ns  n.  from 
the  LonRobards  by  sendine  a  fleet  laden  v  ith  provisions 
(775>.  Some  years  later  ne  concluded  au  aiiiance  with 
Ihe  Franki.-.h  king (.'hilperic,  who  cheeked  the  l.<ingohatds 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  Tibenus  succeeded  in  bribing 
several  of  the  thirty  Longobardian  dukes,  who,  after  the 
muider  of  king  Clepino  ^73^4)  and  during  the  ntinoritjr 
of  Antharis,  imitiied  in  Itely  ttie  Thhty  Tyruite  of  Attiem. 
The  daughter  of  king  Alboiu  and  Rosamond,  who  had  fled 
from  Italy,  wa^i  then  living  at  the  court  of  Constantinople. 

The  nio.st  important  event  in  the  reigns  of  .lustin  and 
Tiberius  was  the  war  with  Persia.  Khoarew,  the  king[  of 
Persia,  had  made  extensive  cimnueitainAaia  Minor  during 
the  reign  of  Justin.  In  575  Tiberioa  conduded  a  partial 
trace  tor  three  years  with  him,  on  condition  that  hoelilities 
should  cease  except  on  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  where 
Ihe  w  ar  w  ;ls  still  carried  on.  These  frontiers  being  easily 
defended  on  account  of  the  trreat  number  of  defiles  in  Ihe 
Armenian  mountains,  Tiberius  levied  a  strong  army  while 
Kho.Hrew  lost  time  in  forcing  passages  or  m  l)esieging 
small  fortified  places.  For  seveml  centuries  the  Eastern 
empire  had  not  seen  such  an  army  as  was  then  raised  by 
Tiberius.  A  hundred  and  fifty  tlMUsand  men,  among 
whom  were  many  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  barbarians, 
crossed  tlie  Bosporus  in  570,  under  thi-  <  i m i of  Jus- 
tinian, and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  i'lieuduaiupolis,  the 
key  of  Armenia.  Theodore,  the  Byzantine  general, 
defended  the  fortress  agunst  the  w  hole  army  of  Khoarew. 
At  the  approach  of  Justinian  tlie  Persian  king  left  the 
siege  ana  advanced  to  meet  the  Greeks.  Tiie  encounter 
took  place  near  MeHtene  (in  the  district  of  Mclitene 
in  Armenia  Minor).  The  Persians  were  routed,  and 
many  of  them  were  drowned  in  their  retreat  across 
the  Euphrates;  t^venty-four  elephants,  loaded  with  the 
treasures  of  Khosrew  and  the  spoil  of  his  camp,  were  seat 
to  Constantinople.  Justinian  then  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Fendan  Gulf,  and  a  paaea  wia  about  to  t>e  coneluded  in 
977;  hnt  Khosrew  woke  off  the  negotiations  on  account 
of  a  victory  which  his  jjeneral  Tamchosroes  TTam-khosrew) 
unexpectedly  obtainwl  over  Justinian  by  surprising 
him  in  Armenia.  Tiberius  now  recalled  .Justinian,  and 
appointed  in  his  place  Mauritius,  who  was  atlerwards 
ttnperor.  Maarttius  restoicd  the  old  Roman  precaution 
«f  navertwaring  the  idglift  except  in  a  fortified  camp ;  he 
advaneea  to  meet  the  Perrians,  who  had  broken  the  trace 
of  57r»,  and  attacked  the  empire  on  the  side  of  Meso- 

Sotamia  (577).    The  Pen>ians  retired  at  the  approach  of 
la untnis,  who  toolc  Up  his  wint»iquaitciB  in  Meaopo- 
lamia  {bn-8). 

On  the  26th  of  September,  r>78,  Tiberius  becaiuc  mh 
emperor  by  tlie  solemn  abdication  of  Justin,  wlu>  died  ou 


the  Stli  of  Oetobar  next.  After  the  funeral  of  Justii, 
when  the  new  emperor  npaared  in  the  Hippodrosne.  tiK 
people  benme  hnpalient  to  see  the  empreaa.  The  vrido* 

of  Justin,  who  wa.s  in  the  Hippodrome,  expected  to  b« 
presented  to  the  people  a.s  empress;  but  she  was  scca' 
undeceived  bythesiMt  of  Anastiisia,  who  Middenly  a;> 
peared  at  the  side  of  Tiberius,  in  revenge,  Sophia  iormd: 
a  plot  against  Tiberius,  and  persuaded  Justinian,  the 
former  commander  in  the  Persian  war,  to  put  himself  a: 
the  head  of  ihe  coospitaey.  llhefiushoweverwM  informed 
of  this  design.  Justinian  was  arrested,  and  the  emperor 
by  pardoning  him  made  tum  for  ever  his  faithful  fheod. 
Sophia  was  deprived  of  her  imperial  pcnaion  and  pnlace^ 
and  she  died  in  neglect  and  obscurity. 

A  quarrel  broke  out  between  Eutychius.  the  patriarrh. 
and  Crr^[CHiu«,  the  apocrisiarius  of  Constantinople,  wh« 
could  not  agree  on  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  The 
Greeks  were  then  the  most  disputatious  people  in  the 
world  about  religious  matters,  and  their  disputes  often 
led  to  serious  trouble.  The  emperor  accordingrh  ur  J-r- 
look  to  settle  this  dispute.  Adhering  to  the  opinioti  of 
Gregorius,  he  convinced  the  pati  iarch  that  lie  was  wrong, 
and  he  persuaded  him  to  burn  a  hook  which  he  bad 
written  on  the  corporeal  nature  ot  the  >ouI  after  deatiu 

Khosrew  died  in  579,  after  a  rei^  of  ftHty-eight  fttn. 
He  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Cnwn,  but  his 
successor,  Ilormisdas  {Ormuzi,  broke  them  off  and  n- 
eoninieneed  the  war.  Hormr.sdas  waa  defeated  by  Maun- 
tius  and  his  In  utenant.  Nanses,  a  great  captain,  who  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Naraes,  the  victor  of  the  Ostnj- 
Goths.  They  overran  Persia  in  one  campaign  (579),  nsd 
in  S60  tb^  nmted  the  arawof  Hoimisdaa  m  &  bloody  bat* 
tie  on  the  hanks  of  the  Euptnates,  and  took  vp  tfaar  winter^ 

quarters  in  Mesopotamia.  A*  ^li  "  '-nmi-  t  r-'e  the  Grwk? 
obtained  great  atlvantiures  in  -Vuu  a.  Uiuiuul,  king  of  the 
MamilanL  or  Herben^,  had  dctVated  and  killed  three  Greek 
generals,  Theodore,  TUeoctistes,  and  Amabilii.  But  ia 
580  he  was  defeated  by  the  exarch  Gennadius,  and  put 
to  death.  Tiberius  was  leas  fortunate  in  Europe,  the  Avan 
having  surprised  and  taken  the  town  of  Simmim.  Bat  in 
the  IbTlowing  year  fliSl)  Mauritius  destroyed  the  Pr-^ria 
army  in  the  plain  of  Constantiiie,  and  tlieir  general,  'iaan- 
Khosrew,  lost  his  life.  Mauritius  had  a  triumph  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  on  the  ;ith  of  Augurt  he  was  created 
Csesar  by  Tiberius,  who  was  then  WOtn  flOt  bv  illneSK,  arj 
who  had  no  male  issue.  After  havha  given  lus  daoglitcr. 
Constantina,  in  marriage  to  MBuritins,  Tllwrius  died  ea 
the  I4th  of  August,  "isi  and.  since  the  time  of  the  grvst 
Theodosius.  no  emperor »  death  causeil  reu^n  t  so  univcr»^ 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  reign  of  this  em- 
peror, that  he  was  always  provided  wiUi  uiouey  witho^it 
oppressing  the  people  by  taxation  ;  and  yet  his  liberally 
was  80  gnat  titat  the  people  used  to  say  that  be  had  u 
inexhamlible  tieaanre.  But  all  these  resourcee  did  not 
enable  him  to  save  Italy,  which  may  be  accounted  tsr 
thus : — During  the  invasions  of  Italy  and  other  puts  of  the 
Hoinan  empire  by  the  barbaiians.  many  rich  men  save-i 
great  quantities  of  crold  and  silver,  wluch  they  carried  to 
Constantinople,  then  the  only  safe  place  in  Europe.  Tlia 
city  being  the  centre  of  the  atLs,  and  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  tlie  East  being  very  extensive,  even  the  monrr 
which  tell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  naduaily  foaod 
its  way  into  the  Greek  empire,  where  the  oarbariaos  pcr- 
chased  all  those  atticles  which  they  hat!  not  [.kill  eatiii^ll 
to  fabricate  themselves.  This  view  is  corroborated  by  the* 
fact,  that  notwithstaiidinir  the  immense  tribute  which  th* 
Greek  emperoii^  ottcn  p«ud  to  the  barbarians,  there  wu 
always  a  want  of  coin  in  the  bexbarian  kingdoms.  On  xia 
other  hand,  the  Greeks  having  lost  their  martial  habits,  t  K« 
emperors  were  obliged  to  iwniit  their  armies  umoog  th? 
barbarians.  These  people  however  were  as  ready  to  fi^ 
against  the  emperors  as  for  them  ;  and  it  would  Ir&ve  eri- 
dangered  the  existence  of  the  empire  if  too  large  a  num- 
ber had  been  engaged  in  its  service.  Tlius  Tibciios  pre- 
ferred bribing  the  Longobardian  dukes  to  raising  %  lais? 
army  of  barbariana,  who  would  probably  havet  joiaed  toe 
Longobards  as  soon  as  they  had  got  tlieir  pay. 

'  (Jt'drenus  ;  Tlieophanes  ;  'llieoiihylactus  :  Z(inar»s  . 
Grcgorius  Turonensis ;  i'aulus  Dl-u-Orus  ;  (iibbori.  D  'clir.f 
and  Fall;  Le  Beau,  Hi\i'iirc  ilu  Bat  Empirr. . 

TIBE'RIUS  ALKXANDKR,  prefect  of  £g)  pt.  wa^i  tiss 
e>on  of  Tiberius  Alexander  who  wa.s  alabarcha  of  AJcx- 
andrist  and  the  brother  of  Pliilc  Judsu%  the  waU<Imen 
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writer.  Tacitus  caTIs  liim  a.n  Egyptian,  but  this  only  rnenns 
that  he  was  a  nativf  of  Alexanaria;  for  he  was  a  .Jew, 
thougti  he  afterwartls  adopted  paganism.  Nero  appointed 
him  governor  of  Judaea,  where  he  succeeded  Cuspius 
Fftdus,  and  he  wade  him  a  Roman  eques.  In  the  last 
campaign  of  Corbulo  agNoat  the  Butiiians,  Hbenua  Alez- 
ftnder  ftnd  ▼imaam  Mmm,  the  ton-iiHlaw  of  Corbolo, 
V  i  ^iven  aj5  hostasre';  to  kinc;  nridates,  who  came  to  the 
Roman  camp  lor  the  purpose  of  hettlin^  his  differences 
v.  ifh  the  Romans  :  a.d.  (iS  >.  Tiberius  Alexander  was 
afterwards  appointed  prefect  of  K^pt,  in  which  capacity 
he  quelled  R  dui^erous  insurrection  of  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria* whotnie  jealous  of  the  tkvom  which  Nero  showed 
the  Greek  inhabitants  of  that  town.  The  resistance  of  the 
.T.  w>\va:s  so  obstinate,  that  Tiberius  was  obli|;ed  to  employ 
two  letrions  and  live  thousand  Libyan  soldiers  ai^nst 
tiieni  :  and  it  i-;  said  that  more  tlian  filtv  thousand  Jeus 
perished  on  this  occasion.  On  the  Ist  of  July,  Oa,  Tibtnus 
.■Vlexander  proclaimed  Ve«p««an  emperor,  pursuant  to  a 
scheme  which  had  been  concerted  by  Vespasian,  Titus, 
and  Mtioiantts,  the  proconsul  of  Syria.  In  consequence  of 
this  event,  the  Ist  »)f  July,  68,  is  cegarded  as  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  who  Slowed  great  regard  for 
his  governor  of  Eg>  pi .  When  Titu:*,  the  s\ic(  essor  of  Ves- 
pasian, was  about  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
which  resulted  in  ita  capture,  he  waa  aooorapaiued  fay  Ti- 
berias Alexander. 

(Jumeflbm,  Antiq.  Jud.  and  D«  BeUo  Jud.;  Suetonius, 
V^itpasutnut ;  Tacitus,  y^nna/.,  xv.  28;  Hitt.,  i.  U;  ii.74, 
79  ;  the  notes  of  Ernesti  to  Suetonius  and  Tacitus.) 

TIBERIUS  : Tifiipioc\  an  Alexandrine  grammarian,  who 
probably  livt:d  in  the  fourth  century  ol"  our  sera.  Suidas 
\i.  V.  Ti/3ipM>c).  "''o  "-'fil'^  him  a  philosopher  and  a  sophist, 
ascribes  to  him  a  long  list  of  rhetorical  works,  all  of  which 
are  iost,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  formerly  used  to 
t)e  called  ir«p2  rOv  vapd  AuuathtH  evn^rwr*  and  which  M 
one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  tlui  were  produced  at 
the  time.  The  editio  princeps  of  it,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Ia'O  Allatius,  appeared  at  Home  in  1643.  The  next  edi- 
tion is  that  of  GaU',  who  incorporated  the  work  of  Tiberin-* 
in  his  '  Rhetores  Seiecti,'  Oxford,  lti7ti,  8vo.  A  reprint  of 
this  collection  of  rhetoricians  was  edited  by  J.  F.  Fischer, 
Leipng.  1373. 8vo.  In  all  theae  editions  the  work  of  Ti> 
benui  contains  only  22  short  chapters,  whieh  treat  oo  Sche- 
mata, that  is,  those  forms  of  expression  which  are  not  the 
natural  forms,  but  are  adopted  for  ornament  or  use.  In 
'.he  year  1815.  J.  F.  Hoissonadc  published  at  London  a  new 
editTon,  in  Bvo.,  trom  a  Vatican  manuscript,  in  which  the 
work  1^  called  mfH  •XW^'***'  pi^optxiv,  and  in  which  there 
are  as  chapteie  mare  than  had  ever  befixe  been  puh- 
Udied ;  atta  this  teeond  pert  of  the  work  trtate  oik  the  ao> 
called  '  ti'_- inie  eloeutionis,'  or  the  ornamental  forms  of 
elocution,  riiis  edition  of  Boisssonade  also  contaias  a  work 
of  Rufua,  entitled  Ti^vn  I'lnTopini),  the  author  of  which  has 
only  b«come  known  through  the  Vatican  MS.  containing 
the  complete  work  of  Tlbenna :  in  the  editions  of  Gale  and 
Fiaeber  It  wavcalled  the  work  of  an  aooajmous  writer.  A 
few  fhigmentB  efo^r  works  of  Tibeiitts  are  ureaerred  in 
the  solwliait  on  HHrmofenai,  u.,  pp.  860  and  401,  edit. 
Aldus. 

(Grodde<  t,  1 1  ifia  Hittoritie  Gmeronim  Liierariae,  ii., 
173;  Wi  Aiivamnn,  GfSfhtchte  der  Griech.  Beredtsuni' 
I/,  o.  251,  &c.  } 
T1B&1UUS  ABSI'MARUS  became  emperor  of  the  East, 
in  A.D.  6B8,  under  the  following  circumstances : — Leontius 
dethroned  and  banished  the  tyrant  Justinian  II.,  and  having 
assumed  the  imperial  title  in  695,  continued  the  war  with 
the  Arabs  in  Alrica.  Not'^ i'fis'iui  linL'  ti  e  Greeks  were 
a«i«ted  by  Uie  Berbers,  they  lost  (.Jaiihii^e  in  697;  they 
reconqmred  it  shortly  afterwards,  but  in  G98  the  Arabs 
retook  the  town  from  the  Greeks  and  entireljr  destroyed  it. 
A  powerful  fleet,  eommaoded  by  the  patrician  John,  was 
thni  off  Carthage ;  but  although  John  entered  the  harbour 
'Hth  a  division  of  his  fleet,  and  landed  a  body  of  troops, 
■lis  measures  had  only  a  partial  eft'eet,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  Carthage  to  her  fate.  Tlie  de.struction  of  fhi.s 
famous  town  was  attributed  by  the  Greek  office:^  1  i:  . 
incompetency  of  John,  and  they  were  afraid  to  return  to 
Constantinople  without  havinig  prevented  the  ruin  of  Car- 
thage. Absimarus,  the  commander  of  the  Cibyratae,  or 
the  troops  of  the  province  of  Cibyra,  then  the  collective 

name  cT  Cuia  ana  Lyeia,  turned  the  discontent  of  the  sol- 
4ien  to  his  own  profit.   He  persuaded  bis  men  that  the 
P.C^No^lMl. 


emperor  would  punish  them  severely  for  not  having 
obtained  siome  advantage  over  the  AmlM,  and  that  they 
ran  the  risk  of  suff'ering  for  the  faults  of  their  commander- 
in-chief.  When  the  fleet  was  off  Crete,  a  mutiny  broke 
out.  The  Cibyratae  proclaimed  Ablimarus  emperor,  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  followed  their  exaaiple*  and  Jolm  waa 
maiaaered. 

Absimaras  bavins:  arrived  at  Constantinople,  cast  anchor 
in  the  bay  of  ( V  nLs  ^now  the  Golden  Horn,,  betw  een  this 
city  and  the  suburb  of  Sycae.  Leontiiu  preparctl  a  vig^or- 
ous  resistance  ;  but  the  courage  of  his  soldiers  and  of  the 
inhabitants  was  weakened  by  an  epidemic  dii>ea2>e,  and  at 
last  Absimarus  found  his  way  into  the  town  by  bribing 
some  sentinels. 

Absimarus  assumed  the  name  of  Tiberii;  ami  wa* 
acknowledged  emperor:  his  rival,  LeontiuK,  tuui  las  nose 
and  his  ears  cut  off,  and  was  confined  in  a  mona.strry. 
Tiberius  Absimarus  continued  the  war  with  tlie  Anibs. 
and  appointed  his  brother  HeracUtia  commander-in-chicf. 
This  experienced  ceneral  conquered  ftrria  in  689  and  700, 
and  tnSited  the  Mohammedan  inhahitanta  most  barhar* 
ously:  it  is  said  that  two  hundred  thousand  of  them  lost 
their  lives  by  the  sw  ord  of  the  (Greeks.  This  w  ar  continued 
din int,' 701, '702.  and  70:):  and,  although  the  Greeks  did 
not  recover  Carthage,  Uiey  obtained  mam'  signal  advan- 
tages. Tiberius  Absimarus  had  g^eat  influence  in  Italy, 
where  popes  Sergius  and  John  VL  were  continually 
harassed  by  John  Platj-s,  and  aftetwaids  Theophylact, 
the  Greek  exarch  of  Ravenna. 

Tiberius  Absimarus  lost  his  crown  by  a  sudden  rcvolu. 
tion.  ^Vhi  :i  Leontius  dethroned  Justinian  II.,  this  prince 
had  lui  noae  cut  off,  and  was  banished  to  tlie  town  of 
Cherson,  in  the  present  Crimea.  Some  years  after,  he 
fled  to  the  khaghan,  or  khan,  of  the  Khazars  [Tartars, 
Khazars^,  vvito  received  him  respeetfiilly,  and  assigned  for 
his  residence  Phanagoria,  once  an  opulent  city,  on  the 
island  of  Tamatarcha.  ^Taman.]  The  khaghan,  whose 
name  wh-;  Busirus,  gave  him  in  marriaire  his  sister  Theo- 
dora: but  Tiberius  Absimani.i  bribed  the  khan  with  a 
lartje  sum  of  ^old,  and  .Justinian  was  only  saved  by 
the  affection  of  Theodor^u,  who  discovered  to  him  the 
treacherous  design  of  her  brother.  After  strangling  with 
his  own  hand  the  two  emissaries  of  the  khaghan,  Justiiiiiaa 
rewarded  the  love  of  his  vrife  by  repudiating  her  and  Bend- 
ing her  back  to  her  biother  Busirus  ;  and  he  fled  to  Ter- 
bel  lis,  or  Terbellus,  the  kinj^  of  the  Bulgarians.  He  now 
Ibrmed  the  plan  of  recoverine;  his  throne,  and  he  purchased 
tJie  aid  of  Terbeiis  by  ])romisin{;  him  his  daughter  and  a 
part  of  the  imperial  trtabury.  At  the  head  of  fifteeu  thou^ 
sand  horse,  thev  set  out  for  Constantinople.  libeiiua 
Abeimams  was  otsmayed  by  the  sudden  tutpeaianee  of  his 
nval,  whos<!  head  had  been  promised  by  the  Ichaphin,  :;rd 
of  whose  escape  he  was  yet  ignorant.  .Justinian  had  htUl 
some  adherents  in  Constantinople,  v  lio  introduced  his 
troops  into  the  city  by  means  of  an  aqueduct.  Tiberius 
escaped  from  Constantinople,  but  he  was  seittd  at  Apol- 
lonia  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (7Q6)«  and  Justiniaa  ord^cd 
him,  his  hrotiiCT  HeracKos,  and  tibe  depoaed  Leontias,  who 
was  still  alive,  to  be  dragged  into  the  Ilippodrome.  Before 
their  execution,  the  two  Ui>urper8  were  led  in  chains  to  the 
throne,  and  forced  to  prn  -f  a  i  'lu  n  M  lves  before  Justinian, 
who  had  sworn  not  to  spare  one  ot  bis  enemies.  Planting 
his  feet  on  their  necks,  the  tyrant  watched  the  chariot-race 
for  more  than  an  hour,  while  the  people  shouted  out  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist, '  Thou  shalt  trample  on  the  asp  and 
basilisk,  and  on  the  lion  and  dragon  uialt  tho\i  set  thy 
foot.'  He  then  gave  orders  to  behead  Hberiua,  Leontius 
I  and  Heradius.  Justinian  II.  reigned  till  711.  The  Greeks 
gave  lutn  the  surname  (^f  Rhinotmetus,  that  is,  '  he  whose 
nose  is  cut  off.'  Tiberiu.s  Ab.simarvis  had  two  sons,  Theo- 
dore and  Constaotijie,  who  probably  perished  with  their 
father.  It  is  said  however  that  "nieodore,  who  is  also 
called  Theodocius,  survived  his  father,  and  became  bishop 
of  Ephesus  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Iconoclasts  ;  but 
this  IS  doubtful. 

fTheophanes  ;  Cedrenus  ;  ZonanLs ;  Gibbon,  Decline  ami 
I.r  Heau,  Hixlairf  dii  lias  Kmpirr.) 

T I'BET  is  the  most  southern  of  the  three  great  table- 
lands of  Middle  Asia.  The  name  Tibet  is  derived  from 
'  Thn-phOt'  thrt  is,  the  couatiy  of  the '  Thu,'  who  founded 
an  empire  hi  NorUiem  Tibet  in  the  sixth  century  a.d. 
The  name  'Thu-pho'  has  been  mutilated  by  foieieneni, 
I  and  especially  by  the  Mongols,  into  Tt^^^obut.  Tobot, 
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Tebet,  and  rhibet.  The  orthography  Tibet  was  introduced 
by  the  Jesuit  miasionaries.  Sanang  Sctsen,  the  hi>}orian 
of  the  MoDgola,  and  the  modern  Chinese,  write  it  Tiibet, 
ud  this  latter  orthography  has  been  adopted  by  Hitter. 
Another  name  of  this  eountiy  is  *  Pue-Koa-chim,'  which, 
aciroidinsr  tx)  Turner,  sipnifies  the  'snowy  country  in  the 
north."  'SiiiKinsr  Si-t>cn  ol'^i  n  cull^  it  '  Oaiitr-fryan-yul," 
which  signifies  the  '  country  ul  the  snow  "  in  the  -Mongol 
language,  a  name  which  is  anaJogous  to  '  Iceland.' 

Our  Itnowledge  of  Tibet  is  very  imperfect.  _  We  are 
ooIy  acquainted  with  some  lines  of  road  and  certain  p^rials 
which  have  heen  visited  by  travellers.  The  Chiniw  geo- 
irraphers  have  flimished  very  valuable  noftiees  concerning 
this  countr)  .  but  the  Tibetan  sources  are  almost  unknown 
to  Europeans.  Marco  Polo  visited  Tibet ;  in  the  begiiiiiintr 
of  the  eighteenth  centur)'  :  from  the  17th  of  .Vugust,  1715, 
to  the  18th  of  March,  1716)  Father  Dtsideri  tmvt  lled 
through  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  Southern  Tibet,  iruni 
Leh  in  the  nest*  to  ITLain  or  La»a  io  the  east;  Father 
de  la  Penna  was  aho  in  Tibet ;  and  in  our  own  days  Ttkr- 
ncr,  Moorcroft,  and  Gerard  have  visited  parts  of  it. 

Boundarirs. — Tibet,  in  tin*  laiircst  sense  of  llie  word,  ; 
hasthe  following  froiitiei  s.  ThL-  IJnIor  Mountains,  a  branch 
of  the  Hindu  Kiwh,  which  sirelche*  towards  the  north- 
west, in  12"  2>y  E.  long.,  form  the  western  boundary. 
Ib«  length  of  this  fitutiw  is  abo:it  87  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  south-west  by  the  TSndn  Kush,  Ann  Mount  TVita- 
kan  Mr.tlanii  and  the  north-western  part  of  the  Himalaya 
as  far  as  the  western  frontier  of  Nepal,  a  distance  of  about 
480  miles.  The  southern  bonndaru^s  are  formed  by  the 
range  of  the  Himalaya  from  the  western  frontier  uf  Ne^d 
to  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bonlan,  a  distance  of  about  740 
miles,  and  by  the  northern  bouodaiies  of  Awsm,  Burma, 
and  part  of  the  CMncse  provinoo  ofTmuan.  TUs  latter 
jiait.  which  is  nearly  unknown,  runs  in  a  south-eastsni 
direc  tion,  and  most  probably  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the 
Yu-leang-Ho,  or  Li-tclion,  with  the  Kineha-Kiang,  or 
Yang-t!>c-Kiang,  in  Yunnan,  between  lO'Z'  and  E.  long. 
Th«  length  of  this  port  of  the  frontier  in  a  straight  line  be- 
tween the  two  extremities  is  about  320  miles.  The  whole 
length  of  the  southern  frontier,  according  to  a  rough  esti- 
mate. Is  1940  miks,  but  as  this  frontier  forms  a  curve,  its 
real  length  is  much  more.  The  eastern  frontier  of  Tibet  is 
formed  by  the  western  boundaries  of  the  Chinese  provinces 
of  Sutchuang  (Sctchuen\  Shensi,  and  Kansu.  This  frontier 
his  been  fixed  by  the  Chinese,  but  Europeans  only  know 
■OOM  points  of  it  which  are  marked  in  the  Itineraries  of  the 
Chineae  gcographere.  From  the  junction  of  the  Yu-leang- 
Ho  with  tba  Kiocha-Kiang  it  stretches  northwards,  and 
probably  along  the  river  Ya-long-Kiang  as  fiur  as  the  30th 
degree  of  N.  fat.  It  then  takes  a  nortn-eastern  direction, 
and  stretches  as  far  as  Kiai,  along  a  range  of  w  ild  and  snowy 
mountains,  which,  on  some  maps,  are  called  the  Yun-Iing 
Mountains.  At  Kiai  it  takes  a  north-west  direction,  crosses 
the  Hoang-Ho,  or  Yellow  River,  nina  to  the  east  as  far  as 
Ibnjpshui,  and  than  takes  a  noith-west  direction  as  far  as 
a  pmnt  sibiated  in  the  mountains  of  Amegangar.  in  38*  25' 
N!  lat.  and  lOO"  E.  long.  That  part  of  Tibet  however 
which  lies  soutii  of  the  '29th  degree  of  N.  lat.,  ajid  east  of 
the  Kiricha  Kiansc,  or  the  mountains  of  Batang,  was  ceded 
to  China  in  1727,  and  is  now  under  the  immediate  sov«i- 
reignty  of  the  emperor  of  Ctiina.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
canem  firontieiB  of  Tibet  is  at  least  800  nules.  We  have  no 
jiodtive  knowledge  of  the  northern  frontiers.  They  begin 
in  the  Bolor  Mounfain.s,  east  of  which  they  were  triivi  rsed 
byF.  Desideri  Nnur.  Journal  Asiaiique,  lorn,  via.,  p.  117; 
on  his  way  from  Yarkand  to  Leh.  r  rom  thence  they  are 
said  to  stretch  east-soutii-cast  along  tlie  mountains  of  Ka- 
rakorum  as  far  as  a  point  situated  in  the  mountains  of 
Kuenlun  (Uneuta,  orKulkoun),  in  36°  N.  lat  and  £. 
long.,  across  the  deierts  of  Khor  and  of  Katchi,  or  Kaleht. 
Thence  they  run  north-east  and  east,  until  they  roach  the 
ea-stem  frontier  at  that  point  which  we  have  mentioned 
aVii.vc,  :w  situated  in  38"  2.'/  N.  lat.  and  100°  E.  lonir. 
Fhe  whole  length,  of  the  northern  frontier,  including  the 
larger  bendu,  amounts  to  about  1300  miles.  It  is  however 
doubted  whether  the  extensive  country  of  Khu-khu-Nor, 
m  north-eastern  Hbet,  belongs  to  Tibet  in  the  political 
GeBM  of  the  word ;  aiid  if  so.  the  northem  frontier  of 
Eastern  T\bet  will  not  extend  beyond  36*  N.  lat.  (Rittcr. 

p.  17:^.  Hut  geographically  sjii  nkirii;.  Kliu-khu-Nor 
Siwongii  to  Tibet,  it  is  a  very  reuiarkabie  fact  ttiat  Uie 
amQMni  ftwrtiarB,  Ok  they  have  been  here  describad, 


form  a  curve  almost  parallel  to  tiie  curve  of  the  Himalaya, 
although  they  diverge  in  proportion  as  they  stretch  towariii 
the  east.  From  this  parallelism  we  may  conclude  that  tbess 
northern  frontiers  are  perhaps  identical  with  the  natural 
frontier  of  the  Tibetan  table-land.  Thus  Tibet  ia  bovaded 
on  the  west  hf  Independent  Turkistan  ;  on  the  south-  wast 
and  smith  by  Punjab,  British  Hindus! iin.  Nepaul,  Bootax^ 
and  .Vss4iin :  on  the  south-east  bv  Assam  and  China ;  oa  the 
<  a.^t  by  China ;  and  oa  Um  iMdn  bytb*  dosert  of  Gobi  sail 
Chinese  Turldstan.  • 

Ttticti  ooapriaed  between  these  limits,  resembles  an 
inuMOM  •annioMiiiL  tho  haodla  of  whidi  is  in  ttao  weit, 
between  tile  HhMu  Knah  and  the  mountainB  of  Kftrilcora^ 
and  through  its  wide  opening,  1900  miles  to  the  ca-st,  the 
largest  rivers  of  eastern  Asia  flow,  and  carry  fertility  anc 
abundance  to  LJiirma.  Siain,  and  (  'hitia. 

M'tuntmiifi. — Tibet  is  a  table-land,  the  liighest  plains  of 
which  are  mure  than  10,000  feet  above  Uie  level  of  the 
sea.  This  table-land  ia  dividtd  into  three  giMt  aod  dis- 
tinct ]Mrts.  The  Urst,  which  is  long,  and  not  ^nrf  vHde. 
begins  in  the  east,  near  Mount  Kailasu,  in  the  Himalaya, 
and  stretches  to  tiie  notlh-we^t,  between  paits  ot  the 
Himalaya  and  of  the  Hindu  Kush  in  the  south-west.  a;id 
the  rani;e  of  the  mountains  of  K&rakonim  in  the  north- 
east. It  is  traversed  in  ita  whole  length  by  the  upper  part 
of  the  Indus.  Its  lower  or  noitb-weatem  part,  tfahi  at 
BaHiatea.  is  also  called  the  Pint  Tibet,  or  Little'hbet.  and 
is  an  iadependent  state.  Its  upper  or  south-eastern  par* 
hasthe  name  of  I^iakh.  and  is  also  called  the  Second  Tibc-r. 
or  Great  Tibet,  l)erar.M>  it  is  larger  than  BaJtistan.  Som«»- 
times  the  name  ol  Little  Tibet  is  given  to  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Indus.  Lsdakh  is  also  an  independent  tH»Xv,  but  the 
most  easteropart  of  it,  as  far  as  Tonigang  on  the  Indoi. 
belonn  to  China.  Baltiatan  and  Laiukh  have  beon  de- 
scribed under  the  heads  of  Himalava  and  Hindustan  (vol. 
xii.,  p.  219,  &c.).  Baltistan  and  Ladakh  belong  only  to 
Tibet  in  the  iiio>t  extensive  sense  of  the  word.  The 
second  great  division  of  Tibet  begins  in  the  south,  near 
Mount  Kailaaa,  and  is  an  immense  elevated  des^i-t,  \\,t 
westem  part  of  which  is  called  Khor,  and  the  eastern  part 
Katchi.  Its  boundadei  are  the  range  of  Kfcrtkorum  on  the 
west ;  the  Kuenloa  mottotaioa  on  the  north ;  the  anowy 
mountains  around  the  sources  of  the  Kincha  Kiang.  the 
Om-Tsiu,  and  the  lake  of  Tcngri-Nor  in  the  east :  and  the 
mountains  of  Dzang  and  Nirari  in  the  south.  Khor  and 
Katchi  have  never  been  visited  by  Europeans,  though  the 
eastern  part  is  traversed  by  the  great  road  which  leads  from 
H'Lassa  to  Yarkand,  in  Chinese  Turkistan.  The  third  greet 
division  of  Tibet  contains  the  remainder  of  this  eomij, 
which  lies  east  and  south  (rf  Khor  and  Katchi. 

The  second  and  tliinl  natural  divisions  have  the  common 
name  of  Eastern  or  Third  Tibet,  or  Tibet  in  the  propei 
sense  of  the  word.    Eastern  Tibet  is  subject  to  China. 

All  that  we  can  say  about  Khor  and  Katchi  is  that  tbey 
are  an  immense  table-land,  some  parts  of  which  are  181^000 
fieat  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  tsble-land;  heeae^er 
is  not  a  level  plain.  It  is  a  country  travened  by  etnina  of 

mountains,  wnich  have  a  heiehl  vRrviiic  t'rom  .'XKJU  to 
4000  feet  above  their  base,  or  Ironi  13.()0(i  tu  14.000  feet 
aliove  the  M  a.  The  middle  part  secni<  t.>  \\v  eli  vuted 
than  the  boundaries,  as  the  countr)'  contains  severui  nvers 
which  terminate  in  the  table-land ;  and  the  southern  and 
western  parts  are  higher  than  the  eastern  end  noathena 

Esrts,  tba  direction  of  tho  sreatar  nHBber  of  those  dvcrs 
eins  from  the  waat  to  tfm  eaat,  and  flom  the  sooth  te  the 
north. 

The  aspect  of  tlie  sunt  hem  and  eastern  partjs  of  Third 
Tibet  is  very  diil'erent  from  that  of  Khor  and  Katchi. 
Third  Tibet  is  traversed  by  numerous  ranges  of  loOy 
mottiitaiBai  the  direotiom  of  which  ia  fram  wed  to  eed 
and  fiomoortlHsaat  to  aooth-eeat.  FMaa  theae  niogaa 
lateral  branches  run  out  in  different  direolieat.  and  con- 
tain deep  vallevs  between  them.  In  proportion  as  the  priii- 
eipa]  chains  advance  towanls  the  south-east,  they  converge 
towards  one  another,  and  thus  the  valleys  between  them 
gradually  become  narrower,  until  at  last,  on  the  frontiers  u( 
Yunnan  and  Burma,  they  are  mere  moontain-peaaca.  Oa 
this  spot  there  are  four  paraDel  valleys,  twsewed  hw  ftwr 
of  the  sreatest  rivers  of  toe  worid,  and  the  breadth  of  these 
four  valleys  together  seems  not  to  be  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles.  But  the  range  of  the  mountains  1  Ngari  and 
Dzang  diverges  from  the  Himalaya ;  and  tlie  valley  ite- 
...  .  -^^tfgfg^  \if  the  IMa^bow  bo 
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Mnes  broader  u  it  advancM  toward*  the  eut.  The 
diain  which,  in  the  «outh-eii«tem  comer  of  Tibet, 
■eparatf*  the  Kincha-Kiang  in  thf  ca-.t  from  the  I^n^- 
t*ang:-Kiang  in  the  west,  hat  the  name  of  Ning-tsinR-Shan, 
or  Mang-li  (Mnuog-lan) ;  and,  ainee  1727i  the  frontiers 
between  Tibet  and  Chinft  nin  ttoog  the  foot  of  thi« 
oliaiB,  the  Mtinmitt  of  wMeh  eomad  ttemal 
anow.  The  height  of  the  mountaina  in  south  and  ea«tera 
Tibet  is  much  greater  than  in  the  northern  and  central 

Earts  of  the  country,  and  the  whole  tract  towards  China, 
lepaul,  and  Bootan,  is  an  immenKe  alpine  country.  Se- 
veral paaacs  in  the  Mang-li  mountaina  are  ttnm  10,000  to 
llfiOO  Ceet  above  the  aea;  the  fegkm  of  perpetual  mow 
eeeme  to  begin  et  ttflott  fbtt*  ud  m  the  mow  always 
comets  Ml  immeoM  number  of  MUBidti  and  whole  range*, 
It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  tammits  which  have  an 
absolute  elevation  of  above  12,500  feet  must  be  verv  con- 
siderable.   Some  of  them  probably  attain  the  height 
of  28.000  feet  above  the  sea.   The  extent  of  the  Mang-Ii 
mountaiDt  between  Bathang  on  the  Kincha-Kiang,  and 
Taiamdo  on  the  Lang-tMm-Klang,  aecoidingto  the  CSunese 
itineraries,  is  1405  H,  of  250  to  e  degree.  (Ritter,  iv.  202.) 
All  this  country  is  intersected  by  deep  valleys  and  chasms. 
The  summits  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  and  the  traveller  crosses  the  cha<.ms  by  means 
of  bridges  which  are  enveloped  in  the  cloud*.  The  moun- 
tain* north  of  the  Mang-U,  around  the  source*  of  the  Lan- 
taan^Kiang,  in  the  province  of  Taiamdo,  are  no  leu  derated, 
but  they  nave  never  been  visited  by  Europeans.   A  very 
extensive  range  begins  at  Mount  Kailasa  in  the  Himalaya, 
and  stretches  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  ninetieth  degree  of 
east  lonjritude,  in  a  direction  diverging  from  the  Himalaya 
m  Nepaul  and  Bootan.  These  are  the  mountains  of  Ngari 
and  Dzang,  the  moat  weatem  part  of  which  i*  called  Oang- 
disri,  or  the  country  of  the  mow  mountain*.  At  the  be- 
dnninr  of  this  westernmost  part,  and  in  the  noith-eaiteni 
i>art  or  the  province  of  Ngan.  is  situated  the  celebrated 
Mount  Kailasa,  which  is  said  to  be  higher  than  the  Dhawa- 
'agiri.    The  Kailasa  is  steep  on  all  sides,  and  is  140  li  in 
circumference  ;  its  summit  is  always  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  water  tumbles  down  from  it  in  eataract*  into  the 
surrounding  valleys.  This  mountidn  has  also  the  name  of 
Oneuta.     East  of  the  Kailasa  are  situated  four  moun- 
tains, or  perhaps  groups  of  mountains,  the  Klubhabhs, 
each  of  which  resembles  a  different  animal.   The  first  is 
the  Horse-moutitain.  or  Tam-tsiogh-K'habhabh  ;  the  se- 
cond is  the  Kli'phant-mtnmtain,  or  Lang-tsien-K'h ;  the 
lhit\l  is  the  Liun-mountain,  or  Sengghe-K'h;  and  the 
:uurtli  is  the  Peacodt-mountain,  or  Mabghia-iCh.  The 
length  of  them  torn  nountatns  is  said  to  be  800  U,  end 
with  respect  to  the  valleys  wUeh  begin  at  fheir  Ibot  end 
s^retcli  in  difrerent  directions,  they  resemble  Mount  St. 
('■othaid  ill  Switzerland.   The  mountains  on  the  southem- 
rnobt  part  of  TUMit  hav«  bean  dowrilMd  in  the  aittcle 

Himalaya. 

Rivers. — ^The  sources  of  the  Dzan^bo  are  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Kliabhabhs,  in  the  province  of  Ngari.  Its 
complete  name  h  Yara-Dzangbo-tsu,  that  is.  the  pure 

fronfier  river  of  the  west.    Accordins^  to  the  ('hinese  f^co- 
graphera,  the  source  of  the  Dzaiiffho  i^  on  Mount  Tain-  i 
tsiogh,  in  30'  10'  north  latitude.  avA  7!*"  3"/  longitude  east 
of  Paris.  It  flows  in  an  east-south-eastern  direction,  through 
t^ie  whole  of  Southern  Tibet,  a  distance  of  about  70O  miles, 
andwatentheprovinoaaofNcari,  DaiWiaQd  Wei.  The 
talley  ef  tMa  fiver  is  Ibrmea  by  the  illnialaya  on  the 
south,  and  the  mountains  of  Ncrari  and  Drang  on  the 
north.    The  country  throntrh  which  it  flows  being  verj' 
exten&ive,  and  si'',  the  mountains  bein?  covered  in  winter 
with  snow,  of  which  an  immense  quantity  melts  in  the 
summer,  the  volume  of  water  in  this  river  must  be  very 
considerable.  The  tributanr  riven  of  the  Dtangbo,  on  its 
left  or  nordiem  ride,  are ;  the  Ntak-Dtangbo ;  the  Dxang- 
tsn,  or  Oaldjao-muren,  that  is,  the  '  furinus  river,'  whjcn 
has  its  sources  in  the  north-east,  about  200  nules  fW)m  its 
junction  with  the  Dziingho  near  H"La»sa,  and  which  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  Dzantjbo  itself.  There 
are  five  considerable  rivers  between  the  Nauk-Drangbo 
and  the  Dziang-Uu.  The  tributary  rivers  on  the  right  or 
southern  tide  are :  the  Guyang,  which  has  its  source  near 
Mastang,  in  the  Himalaya  (thero  are  five  other  consider- 
able rivers,  which  come  down  from  the  Himalaya  of 
Nepal) ;  and  the  Pai-nom-tsu,  or  Fuanj;-dze,  alonp  which 
Tamer  travelled,  flpom  it»  source  at  Phah  to  its  junction 


with  the  Diangbo,  and  which  has  a  fine  iron  bridge  of 
thirteen  arches.  An  iron  suspension-bridge  is  thrown  over 
the  Dzanebo,  south  nf  H  Lassa,  on  the  ereat  road  from  the 
west  to  this  town.  The  course  of  the  Dzangbo  is  known 
as  far  as  a  point  which  is  situated  about  100  mile*  east  of 
H'LaMt.  in  X'SOf  K.  M.  according  to  D'Anville;  in 
«*  «y  N.  iHt^MeotdfogtoIQaproth ;  and  in  29f  WV.  lat. 
seaordlng  to  Bwjhmfc  It  has  been  conjectn->  d  that  the 
Brahmaputra  isthe  continuation  of  the  Diangbo  [Rrahma- 
wtra],  but  it  is  now  known  Ihni  t^iey  are  different  rivers. 
The  continuation  of  the  Dtangbo  is  the  Irawaddy.  We 
owe  this  discovery  to  Julhis  von  Klaproth,  who  published 
several  memoirs  on  the  oomw  Of  the  Iiawaddy,  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  the  Dsansbo. 

All  that  we  know  about  Ine  Southern  Nu-kiang  is  con- 
jectural. Ritter  says  that  tlie  Nu-kiang  is  a  southern  tribu- 
tary river  of  the  DzanL^bu,  but  this  is  impossible,  and  instead 
of 'southern'  we  must  read  '  northern.'  (Ritter,  iv.,  pp.  212- 
223.)  The  sources  of  the  (rakbo-dzangbo-tsu,  or  tJie  clear 
river  of  Gakbo,  are  situated  in  31'  SO' N.  ]aL,tietween  the 
mountains  of  Ban^tien-mra-dOiTi  and  Baneala,  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  provinces  of  K'ham  and  of  Wei.  Its  uppar 
course  has  the  name  of  Sang-chu  or  Duancbo-tiiu.  Its 
direction  is  at  first  south-east.  The  great  road  from  China 
to  H'Lassa  crosses  this  river  some  distance  east  of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  H  Lari.  The  Gakbo-dsangbo-tsu  then 
enters  the  countay  of  Oakbo,  where  it  icedvea  »coiuiilei»> 
ble  river  called  Bo-Diangbo,  which  enteta  it  on  the  left  or 
eastern  side.  After  havin?  entered  the  country  of  H'Lokba, 
it  probably  takes  a  southern  direction,  but  we  have  no 
positive  knowledge  of  it.  According  to  the  Chinese  map  of 
the  emperor  Khien-Long,  of  which  the  '  Carte  de  I'Aiie 
Centrale '  of  Klaproth  is  a  reduction,  the  Gskbo-dzaogbo- 
tsu  enters  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  and  thwa  re- 
ceives the  name  of  Lnng-chuan-Kiang.  As  to  the  0m4nu 
or  Oui-tsu,  another  great  river,  there  is  great  difference  of 
opinion.  According  to  the  Chinese  maps,  the  Om-tsu  is 
formedby  the  junction  of  three  rivers,the  Ser-Sumbu,  orSer- 
Isu,  in  the  east,  the  Uir-chu  in  the  west,  and  the  K&r^-us-su, 
the  largest,  river,  in  the  middle.  The  source  of  the  K&ri-ua-sc 
is  said  to  be  in  the  table-land  of  Middle  Tibet,  about  32* 
SO'N.lat  andgo*to91'E.lonf.  IlieOm-tmhianaoothi* 
east  eovrse,  and  flows  in  a  very  deep  and  narrow  vall^, 
enclosed  by  steep  rocks  of  an  immense  height ;  it  enttrs  the 
province  of  Yunnan  in  China,  where  it  receives  the  Chinese 
name  Nu-Kiang,  that  i.s,  *  the  river  of  the  barbarians.' 
The  latter  part  of  its  course  within  Tibet  is  unknown 
to  European  geographers.  The  Lang-tsang-Kiang  tra- 
verses aldlKJst  the  whole  extent  of  eastern  Tibet,  from 
noithi-wert  to  south-east  Two  rivers,  the  Om-chu  an  the 
west,  and  the  Bao'ehn  In  the  east,  the  aearees  of  whidi 
are  situated  north  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Om-tsu,  in  tha 
province  of  K'ham,  join  at  Tsiamdo.  and  thus  form  the 
Lang-t.sang-Kiang.  the  direflioii  ol'  whieti  is  from  north-west 
to  south-east.  From  the  30th  to  the  27th  decree  of  N.  lat. 
the  Lang^tsang-Kiang  traverses  a  country  quite  unknown 
to  Euiopeana.  This  rivar  is  also  called  La-chou,  Lactsii, 
Lo-tsan,  and  lo-tm.  After  having  traversed  Yunnan,  it 
enters  Lao,  fbrms  the  frontier  between  Slam  and  Cochin- 
i  ('hin:i.  and  flows  into  the  Chinese  Sea  in  1U°  N.  lat.,  iifler 
a  cour'^e  of  more  lliiin  ITtX)  ir.iles.  The  sources  of  the 
Kincha-Kiang,  or  Yaiig-tse-Kiang,  which  traverses  Chine 
from  west  to  east,  are  situated  between  37°  and  38*  N.  laL, 
and  between  89'  and  92°  £.  long.,  on  the  table-land  to- 
wards the  north-western  fhwHen  of  Eastern  Tibet  Its 
upper  part  is  called  Muni-us-su  by  the  nomadic  Mongols 
ot  that  countrj';  its  middle  part  has  the  Tibetan  na.nie  of 
BoureV-tsu  ;  and  ii  is  oiuy  in  China  thai  it  is  called 
Kincha-Kiang.  Its  direction  is  east  as  far  as  95"  E.  long.; 
from  this  point  to  Batang  the  direction  is  south-east  and 
south ;  from  Batang  to  its  junction  with  the  Litchaa 
(the  old  frontier  of  llbet),  it  isagdn  south-east.  Iliislattar 
part  of  the  Kincha-Kiang  forms  apart  of  the  present  fion- 
tier  between  Hbet  and  China.  Tne  Ya-long-Kiang  is  an 
important  tributary  of  the  Kincha-Kiang.  Its  sources  are 
about  29°  N.  lat.  and  97*  30'  E.  long.,  in  the  Bayan-Khara, 
a  range  of  high  and  wild  mountain;?  itroU  hin^  in  a  south- 
east direction,  between  tlfc  Kincha-Kiang  and  the  Ya- 
long-Kiang  in  the  south,  and  the  sources  of  the  Hoan^-Bo 
in  Uie  north.  The  direction  of  the  Yaplong-Ki&ng  u  at 
first  south-east  (br  about  20O  mile* :  east  of  100°  E.  long, 
it  runs  southward  for  about  300  miles:  ditriog  the  latter 
part  of  its  course  the  direction  is  at  first  east,  as  it  seems, 
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and  then  again  south  for  about  100  miles.  But  all  this  is 
conjectural.  The  Hoang-Ho,  or  Yellow  River,  has  its 
bourcfs  north  of  the  Bayan-Khmu,  in  the  province  of 
Sifan.  Only  its  sources  and  a  part  of  its  upper  course  are 
in  Tibet  and  in  Khu-Khu-Nor  (Kokc-Nor),  the  moat 
northern  part  of  Tibet,  of  which  we  have  ah^y  tpoken. 
The  description  of  this  river  has  been  given  under  China. 
The  whole  country  between  the  upper  part  of  the  Hoang- 
Ho  in  the  north  and  in  the  west,  the  Ya-lons:-Kianfc  in  the 
touth-west,  and  the  iVontier  of  China  in  tiie  eaiit,  or  the 
Mitern  parts  of  Sifan  and  Khu-Khu-Nor,  Is  traversed  by 
isages  of  high  mountain!:  covered  with  perpetual  snow  ; 
it  is  an  unknown  conntn-  to  us. 

Lakes.— The  Tengri-Nor,  the  largest  lake  of  Tibet,  is 
nine  days'  journey  north  of  Hljusa.  The  Chinese  call  it 
Thian-chhi,  or  the  Celestial  La.ke.  This  lake  appears  to 
be  surrounded  by  high  mountain.s  and  lockh  covered  with 
snow  and  ice.  It  receives  the  Tarku-Dzuiiiibo.  a  river 
which  comes  from  the  west.  The  lake  of  Faite,  which  is 
situated  south-west  of  H'Lassa,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Dzangbo^nMmblea  a  laioe  ditch  nirroundiiv  an  ezteoave 
island  wnich  HUs  up  the  middle  of  the  bke.  On  the 
Tibetan  maps  it  hits  tne  name  of  Bha]di-Yumts6,  and  the 
Chinese  tall  it  Yar-brok-Yumtso.  According  to  the  Chi- 
nese geographers  there  i.s  a  nunner)*  on  that  island  which 
has  the  name  of  Dhoidze-phagh-mo,  or  the  '  Palace  of  the 
Holy  Sow,'  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Tibet. 
It  is  sud  that  noitb  of  this  lake  there  is  a  hieh  mountain 
cmDmL  Kambafa^  ttom  the  snmnnt  of  whidi  exteiMYS 
ranges  of  hicjh  .snowy  Alps  may  be  seen  to  the  north. 
These  are  most  probably  tlie  mountains  which  suixound 
Lake  Ten^n-N  M  in  the  extreme  nort."  ;i  l  ibet  is  situ- 
ated the  Lake  Khu-Khu-Nor,  or  Koke-.Nor,  that  is, 'the 
Blue  or  the  Celestial  Lake,'  which  name  has  been  given 
to  all  the  auiroaoding  oountrv.  The  lakes  of  Kaiiasa,  in 
the  souttKRi  part  of  TSbet,  Yum  been  dcMribed  under 
Himalaya. 

Climate. — ^Tibet  is  known  in  India  and  China  as  a  coun- 
try of  hunger  and  misery,  and  as  such  it  is  represented  by 
the  Mongol  historian  Sanang  Setsen.  However  cold  and 
barren  the  table-lands  and  the  mountains  may  be,  on 
account  of  their  extreme  elevatioo  and  of  the  snow  which 
penwtaall^  covers  whole  tracts,  Uie  climate  of  the  valleys, 
ana  especially  of  the  valley  of  the  Dnngbo,  is  hot  From 
March  to  September  the  weather  is  fair,  interrupted  only 
by  some  showers;  the  wind.s  are  not  regular,  as  in  India. 
In  H'l>assa  the  trees  bud  at  the  end  ol  Ajjril  and  in  the 
beginning  of  May.  Com  and  peas  are  sown  towards  tlie 
end  of  the  spring  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer ; 
and  the  harvest  is  reaped  in  the  UMIhOS  of  August  and 
Septenriier.  Dew  lidls  in  the  somiier  nights;  it  hails 
often :  Hhe  anow  ia  not  deep  in  tiie  whiter.  On  the  high 
table-lands  the  climate  is  very  different.  Turner,  who 
visited  a  part  of  them  on  his  way  from  Bootan  to 
Teshu  Lumou,  gives  an  interesting  description  of  it.  From 
May  to  October  the  sky  is  always  clear,  and  the  sun  shines 
with  uncommon  bru^htness.  From  October  to  May  there 
an  violent  ^es.  Tne  surface  of  the  weather-beaten  rocks 
breaks  in  pieces,  which  the  air  disiolves  into  fiagmeuts  as 
small  as  dust;  and  clouds  of  this  dust,  raised  oy  whirl- 
winds, are  driven  from  the  plain  to  the  summits  of  the 
nn<i  int  iiiis  and  from  the  mountains  down  to  the  houses  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  air  i^  excessively  drv,  and  its  etfects 
resemble  those  of  the  dry  heat  of  the  Salura.  The  trees 
wither;  their  leaves  may  be  ground  to  powder  between 
the  Angers ;  planks  and  beams  break.  aadTthe  nhabifaots 
cover  the  timoers  of  their  houses  with  wet  towels  in  order 
to  preserve  them  againrt  the  destructive  effects  of  exces- 
sive dryness.  The  timber  never  rots.  The  flesh  of  sheep 
exposed  o  the  open  air  becomes  dry,  and  may  be  ground 
like  bread,  and  thus  preserved  durins^  jeaiB,  This  Cesh- 
btead  is  a  very  common  food  in  Tibet. 

JProd^gHmu^—ABKmg  the  minerals  there  are  gold, 
sflver,  copper,  tin :  salt,  which  is  taken  irom  the  salt-lakes 
ot  Jftyck  and  Deng-t&avga  ;  corundnm  atone,  lapis  lazuli, 
turtjuois,  and  fijrntc,  Bf>,ides  a  great  number  of  grasses 
which  are  common  in  Europe,  Tib»-.'.  produces  a  kind  of 
grey  '  a)k  \  grapes  in  Bathang,  anC,  near  H'La^a.  Ingwei. 
aasafoetida  rhubarb,  madder  safflower,  apples,  nuts,  apri- 
cott,  peaohei  pvme;;r,ii)Ate8,  and  figs  in  tne  valleys.  The 
ceder  grows  in  Hbet.  Among  the  animals  then  ace  wiUp 
osmwithloag  hair,  bnllUoM. lha huflido  which  is calkd 
the  ynit,  geati  nitb  •  vcrjr  tne  fle«ee,  goala  with  kof 


fine  hair,  ailk-worms,  wild-cats,  tigeia,  leopafds,  Ij-nxea 
argali  with  horns  of  one  hundred  pounds  weitrht,  p»i:<. 
white  eagles,  and  swans.  AH  our  domestic  mumulu  are 
known  in  Tibet,  and  the  horses  are  excellent.  Fish  are 
abundant  in  the  rivers,  but  thev  are  not  eaten,  being  pro- 
hibited bythe  religion  of  Buddha. 

Politieal  Division. — 1.  The  territory  of  the  Dalai-I«ma 
contains  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  Tibet.  The 
capital.  H'Lassa  or  Lassn,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dzang-tsu,  about  twelve  leagues  from 
Us  junction  with  the  Dzangbo.  It  is  a  populous  and 
very  commercial  town,  and  distinguished  by  aoaajr  fioe 
public  buildings,  especially  convents,  among  wlneh  there 
ts  the  first  temple  of  the  Buddhists.  There  are  ft  small- 
pox hospital,  a  printing-office,  and  several  schools,  espe- 
cially Ibr  divinity.  The  town  has  walls  and  five  fortified 
gates.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  in  the  north, 
the  east,  the  south,  and  the  west  of  it,  are  four  mairnificent 
convents,  the  largest  among  the  'diM)  convents  of  Titwt,  a 
great  number  of  which  contain  several  thousand  noooiks. 
The  residence  of  the  Dalai-Lsma  is  in  the  oonvcnt  of 
Pobnuif-Marbu  (the  ted  town)  on  Mount  Balafai,  north- 
west of  H'Lassa.  It  is  said  that  the  principal  buildinc^  nf 
this  residence,  or  the  I^pranga,  is  3^  feet  high,  and  thai 
it  contains  lO.OtM)  room.s.  Hitter,  iv.  243. ;  On  the  walls  of 
one  of  its  large  rooms  are  must  probably  suspended  those 
chorograpUcel  til)tei  which  Father  de  la  Penna  adnind 
when  he  was  in  H'Lassa.  The  environs  of  H'Lassa  urn 
fill!  of  convents  and  palaces,  of  which  tiie  most  nmgniloent 
is  that  of  Dzundiio-lu-Khanc;.  Besides  the  cipital  we  only 
know  some  points  on  the  great  roads  vvluch  lead  toH  Lassa 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  but  no  considerable  towns 
arc  montioned  on  these  roads,  except  Yiga-gung-^w,  a 


town  nliich  is  inhabited  by  20,000  (amities, 
situ^ed  aaat  of  H'Lassa  on  tlie  Daang-bo. 
2.  The  territory  of  the  Tashu-Lima  oontataaihe  pravinecs 

of  Dzang  and  Ngari,  and  perhaps  also  the  countries  of  Khor 
and  of  Katchi.  His  residence  is  at  the  palace,  or  rather 
the  convent  of  Te.shii-H'Lumbu.  in  29"  4'  N.  lat.  .i-ii 
Hi)°  7'  £.  long.,  according  to  Turner,  who  visited  thia 
in  1783.  It  was  founded  in  1447,  on  a  small  plain  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains  i  but  ss  this  plain  is  a  pact  o< 
the  high  table-land,  the  eovinms  aie  odd  and  oeterL 
Teshu-H'Lumbu  lies  slmost  oppoate  to  a  pasa  acnsa  the 
Himalaya  of  Bootan,  which  is  defended  by  the  fortrem  of 
Dzigadzo-.Teung.  Teshu  H  L  iii  f  n  or,  more  correctly, 
laehi  H'Lumbo,  contains  fiom  JOti  to  400  houses,  con- 
vents, temples,  and  jwlaces,  which  are  surrounded  by 
a  tmll,  and  all  communicate  with  each  other.  The  chief 
building,  where  the  Lama  resides,  has  the  name  of 
Lapraaga,  the  most  rerosrkable  nail  of  which  ia  the 
mauaolenm  of  the  Teshn-Lama,  who  died  in  Pektnf  n 
1781.  This  mau.soleum,  of  which  Turner  gives  a  careful 
description,  has  a  most  beautiful  appearance,  and  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Tibetan  sculpture.  It  is  said  that  3700  Grlonirs 
or  monks  are  daily  occupied  in  the  performance  of  their 
various  religious  duties  in  the  palace  of  Teshu  H'Lumbu. 
The  greator  part  of  the  oounby  between  Teshu  E'Lumbu 
and  H*Lassa  is  a  fertile  and  heautiftil  tiaet.  which  ertendt 
along  the  river  Dzangbo  from  west  to  east.  At  one  <!ty  > 
journev  ea^t  of  Teshu  H  Lumbu  is  Pina  ■  Bainam^,  a  amaU 
town  with  a  fortified  castle.  Baldi  or  Bedi.  anotlier  SViD 
town,  lies  on  the  northern  bank  of  I^e  Paite. 

InkabitanU  and  History. — According  to  the  legend 
Tibet  was  originally  inhabited  by  animals  and  demons.  At 
a  certain  period  God  sent  to  Tibet  the  king  of  the  monkeys, 
who  led  triere  the  life  of  a  hermit :  bis  exclusive  oeenpS' 
tion  was  the  performance  of  religious  duties,  and  he  wtc 
absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  knowledge  of  nonentity. 
When  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  attaining  the  object  oi" 
his  pursuit,  he  was  disturl)cd  in  his  contemplations  by 
the  visit  of  a  female  Manggus.  The  Manggus,  whoM 
Sanscrit  name  is  Rakshas,  are  ugly  demons,  wb»  however 
can  adopt  any  figure  they  please.  The  Maanua  who 
came  to  the  king  of  the  monkeys  had  assumed  a^eaotifo) 
hgiire,  and  proposed  to  the  king  to  many  her.  The  kiui 
aJL  fxihi  alleged  Im  iaona«tical  duties,  but  at  last  bu  aiar- 
ried  the  Manggus,  and  their  descendants  are  the  i>i-ople  of 
Tibet.  I, Schmidt,  FortcMungen,  p.  211.)  This  accouitf 
however,  ridiculous  ss  it  may  appear  to  a  European,  is  aD- 
important  to  a  nation  wtitcii  behaves  in  the  metempiy* 
diariii  and  ia  proud  of  lis  dasBaotfionaiBOiik^,  became 
be  b  one  of  the  most  cumifaig  of  aniaalt.  Iha  fint 
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counts  ot  tht-  history  of  Tibet  are  in  the  anntls  of  the  Mon- 
gols and  of  the  Chioeae.  The  Tibetans  belong  to  the  Mod-  ! 
gol  race :  thev  were  at  first  divided  into  many  independent  I 
tribw  which  led  a  nomadic  life,  like  all  the  ather  Mongol  i 
tribes  btfbratiM  tine  of  GeoriusKhaa.  Theflntldngof 
Tibet,  according  to  Sanang  S^tsen,  was  Seger-Saiulihtu- 
Kha(;han-Tul-&en,  whose  youth  resembles  that  ot"  Mosps, 
lur  he  wiis  exposed  by  his  father,  and  afterwards  found  in 
a  cupper  box  swimming  on  the  river  Ganga.   He  became 
kin^  in  313  B.C.,  and  united  the  four  great  tribes  of  ^'guii 
of  Dtug,  of  K'ham,  and  of  U'Leaaa  or  Wei.  One  of  his 
deeoendantii  wa«  ITlatotori.  who  vat  bom  in  348  a,  ji.,  and 
who  became  king  in  367  a.d.    In  the  fortieth  year  of- 
his  reign  (407)  Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Tibet. 
iBuDDHA.]   The  history  oi"  Tibet  beeomen  more    i  I'  lin 
from  the  reign  of  king  Srungdsan-Gambo.  who  wa.s  horn  lu 
G17,  and  who  ascended  the  throne  in  629.   He  founded  the 
town  of  H'L&ssa,  where  he  held  his  residence,  and  he  built 
a  splendid  palace  on  Mount  Pudala.   His  reign  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  the  invention,  or  rather  introauc- 
tion,  of'the  Tibetan  alphabet.  Tongmi  Sambhoda  invented 
this  alphabet,  which  is  only  a  modification  of  the  Sanscrit 
alphabet :  and  he  made  the  tir.st  Tibetan  grammar.  Srong- 
dsaii-Giunbo.  who  is  also  renowned  as  a  legislntor  and  ao- 
mtnistrutur,  died  in  G9Q.    His  successors  carried  on  war 
wit)i  Chuia,  in  wldch  they  were  often  successful ;  but  in 
821  Tibet  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  China.  Under 
king  Dharma,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  901,  Bnddhion 
was  almost  destroyed,  the  king  having  adopted  the  Hlack 
rvh^on,  or  the  Luam.   Buddhism  again  became  the  do- 
minant religion  after  Dharaia  had  oean  nnudeied  by  a 
priest  in  925. 

la  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  each  of  the 
■even  giandsons  of  king  BilamnuhDians-  bceame  an  in- 
dependent prince ;  and  from  this  event  dates  the  entile 

decline  of  the  kingdom  of  Tibet,  the  power  of  which  had 
been  already  broken  by  the  civil  troubles  which  accom- 
panied the  persecution  ol'Buddhism.  Dm?  of  the  new  kinp- 
itams  was  Tangut,  ip  the  northern  part  of  Tibet.  Gengliis 
K  han  subdued  all  Tibet  in  1206,  according:;  to  SanangSetsen, 
but  Bchmidt  affinna  that  the  Chineee  and  Mohammedan  hia- 
toriane  do  not  mention  this  fact.  It  if  nerertheteH  a  (het 
that  Tibet  was  contjuered  and  ravaeed  by  the  Monffol* ; 
niul  it  \va.s  not  befoie  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
that  the  country  recovered  fiom  the  calamity  of  the  Mon- 

«ot  war  by  the  carefuJ  admiuuslration  of  Kliul)lai-Klian. 
he  easternmost  parts  of  Tibet,  which  during  the  middle 
agee  extended  much  farther  to  the  east  than  they  do  at 
preeent,  were  mduallr  conquered  by  the  CWneae  in  I12S, 
1255,  1362,  and  1371 ;  and  in  172/  another  part  of  Tibet 
was  incorporated  with  China,  which  has  been  mentioned 
above.  Siiu  e  the  year  1720  all  Tibet  has  been  a  van-sal 
Mtate  of  China,  and  Chineise  garhaoiis  arc  in  it.s  towns,  and 
they  watch  the  passes  in  the  frontier  mountains :  the  number 
of  Chinese  troope  in  Tibet  amounts  to  64,000  men.  The 
tribute  which  Tibet  pays  to  the  emperor  of  China  is  com- 
posed of  a  great  many  different  articles,  which  Ritter 
(iv.^.  233,  234)  enumerates.  The  national  government 
of  Tibet  is  supported  by  a  jHrfectly  orLfanizecT  lilerarchy. 
The  name  of  the  chief  priest.'',  is  Lama;  and  the  Dalai- 
T-ima  is  the  first  of  them.  The  second  is  the  Teshu,  or 
Bogdo-Lama.  The  peuule  are  kind,  tolerant,  polite,  and 
much  more  ciTilized  tnan  the  Mongols,  although  they 
are  genenlly  poor.  They  live  in  a  state  of  polyandry,  that 
is,  several  men  cohabit  with  one  wiman ;  but  it  n  only 
brothers  who  are  allowed  fhuslo  have  one  woman  in  com- 
mon. .Art-*  and  literature  are  cultivated,  but  the  works 
and  the  laiii;i;ase  ot  the  Tibi'lans  are  almost  unknown  in 
Kurope.  The  extreme  north  of  Tibet  is  inhabited  by  no- 
madic Moti;^ol8,  and  Turkish  hordes  somctime«ap|iear  in  the 
desert*  of  Kbor  and  of  Kalchi.  B^h  the  Lamas  are  abso 
lute  nrineet  in  leligioos  matters,  but  their  sorereignty  is 
chcfked  by  the  authority  of  the  emperor  of  China,  who 
haji  two  lieutenants  or  trenerals  in  Tibet,  who  control  the 
llamas,  and  who  have  the  command  of  the  array  and  the 
direction  of  temporal  atiairs.  The  high  functionaries  are 
aJmcHtt  all  Chinese.  A  great  number  of  officera  arc  cm- 
ployed  in  the  administration  of  the  studs  for  breeding 
nonwfl*  and  of  the  Mores  for  tlie  army. 

(Ritter,  Krdkunde,  vol.  iv. ;  Turner,  Embatty  to  tht 
fJourt  of  Teshoo  Lama  in  Tibft ;  Moorcroft.  in  Afiiat. 
jTowr;;.,  1826,  vol.  xxi. ;  Klaproth,  'l\iblt<tiij:  Historiquet 

de  rAsiti  Abel  Bemusat,  Hecherches  »t*r  let  Languu 


Tarlareg,  vol.  i.;  Kirchpr,  China  Tllustraia,  cap.  ir. } 
Sanang  Setaen,  Hittory  of  the  MongoU,  ed.  Suimidt: 
Schmidt,  Mindmiigm  in  OMe  *r  Vmer  mkl^ 

TPBiA.  [Snuraif.] 

TIBIA'NA.  a  genus  of  Pnlypiaria.  [SKRTri..\Ri.BA.] 
TIBULLUS,  A'LBIUS.  lived  in  the  time  of  Aupustus, 
and  was  a  friend  and  contcmpoi-ary  of  Horace.    He  was  of 
equestrian  rank,  and  originally  possessed  considerable  pro- 
perty, of  which  he  lost  the  greater  part  (Tibull.,  i.  1,  19, 
Kc. ;  iv.  1,  128,  &c.),  probably,  as  it  is  conjectured,  in 
consequence  «f  the  assignments  of  lands  amdng  tlw  Tete< 
rans  of  Augustus;  and  this  supposition  is  rendered  still 
more  probable  by  the  circumstance  that  "nbuUus  never 
eelebrntes  the  praises  of  Auijustus,  like  tlie  other  poet.s  of 
hi»  time.    He  was  not  however  i-educed  to  absolute 
poverty ;  the  Estate  on  which  he  resided  at  Pedum  (Horace, 
Kp.f  i.  4),  a  town  between  Prseneste  and  Tibur,  appears  to 
have  been  his  own,  and  to  have  descended  to  him  from  his 
ancestois.  (Tibull.,  i.  10,  15,  &cO  Here  he  peieed  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  a  quiet  country- 
life,  which  had  for  him  the  trreatc.-st  (  harms.    He  left  it 
howevar  to  accompany  his  palron,  Valerius  Messalla,  into 
Aquitania,  and  was  present  with  him  through  the  cam- 
paign, either  in  b.c.  '28  nr  27.  f  Tibull.,  i.  7, 9.)    He  alter- 
waras  set  out  with  him  to  Asia,  but  was  taken  ill  at 
Corcyra;  but  that  he  died  at  CorcjTa,  as  is  stated  by 
some  modem  writers,  is  only  a  conjecture,  unsuppoitM 
by   any  aiitient   authority,  and  is  directly  contradicted 
by  what  0\id  says.    It  appt»ars  from  an  epicnun  of  Domi- 
tius  Maraiis   in  TihulL,  iv.  h'j),  who  lived  in  the  af;e  of 
An^istus,  that  Tibullus  died  soon  after  Vir<;il ;  ami  as 
VirgU  died  in  o.c.  19,  we  magr  perhaps  pliice  the  death  of 
Tibullus  in  the  following  year,  B.C.  18.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  Tibullus  was  the  friend  of  Horace  t  two 
poems  have  come  down  to  xis  addressed  to  him  by  the 
latter  iC_ 'arm.,  1.  33 ;  Epini.,  i.  4).    Ovid  too  laments  liis 
death  in  a  beautiful  elegy,  from  which  it  appears  that  his 
mother  and  sister  were  present  at  his  death  {Amor.,  iii.  9), 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what  time  nbvUna  waa 
boen;  and  we  can  bat  at  best  make  aome  approximation 
to  it.  In  the  enipun  of  Domitius  Marwn.  ahvady  referred 
1o  he  i  -  calleu  jurrni.f,  and  Ovid  deplores  his  untimely 
I  dealli.    We  must  not  however  be  misled  by  the  expression 
\ji/renis  into        osini^  that  he  was  (juite  a  younir  man,  in 
our  sense  of  the  word,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  kince  the 
antients  extended  the  meaning  of  jtwenit  to  a  time  which 
we  consider  to  be  that  of  mature  manhood.  Several  cirounw 
stances  tend  to  show  that  he  eonid  not  be  muefa  lesa  than 
forty  at  his  death.    Ovid  speaks  of  Tibullus  as  preceding 
Projiertius,  and  of  Propertius  as  preceding  himself;  aim 
as  ()Yid  was  bom  n.c.  A'.i,  we  must  place  the  birth  of 
Tibullus  a  few  years  at  least  before  that  time.  Again. 
Horace  in  the  first  book  of  his  Odes  addresses  Tibullus  as 
an  intimate  liieDd,  which  hardly  allows  us  to  suppose  that 
Tibullus  was  a  mere  youth  at  the  time.    If  Benlley's  sup-  - 
position  is  correct,  that  the  first  book  of  the  Ooee  waa 
published  about  B.C.  30  or  28,  Horace  was  then  about 
35,  and  Tibullus  may  have  been  a  few  \ears  yount^er. 
Moreover  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  young 
man  when  he  accompanied  Messalla  into  Aquitsnia  in 
B.C.  28  or  27.   We  may  therefore  perhaps  place  his  birth 
at  about  b.c.  57.   There  are  indeed  two  lines  in  Tibullus 
.  (iiL  S,  17, 18),  which  expressly  aaugn  his  Uith  to  BiC.  43, 
the  same  year  in  which  Ovid  waa  bom ;  bat  thiHe  are, 
without  doubt,  an  interpolation  dciivod  filMI  we  «f  Ovid's 

poem.s  I  Tnst.,  iv.  10.  6). 

Wt  have  thirty-six  poems  of  Tibullus,  written,  with  one 
exception,  in  elepae  metre,  and  divided  into  four  books. 
The  firet  two  books  are  admitted  by  all  Clitics  to  have 
be«i  written  by  Tibullus,  but  of  the  gemiiotnassof  the  last 
i  two,  eonnderable  doubta  have  been  raised.  J.  H.  Voes 
and  others  attribute  the  third  book  to  a  poet  of  the  name 
of  Ly<jdamis,  but  the  style  and  mode  of  treating  the  ;-iib- 
jects  resemble  the  other  elecies  of  Tibullus.  and  there  do 
not  appear  sufficient  reasons  lor  doubting  that  it  is  his 
composition.   There  are  however  stronger  grounds  for 
supposing  the  iint  poem  in  the  fourth  booic  written  in 
hexametofs,  not  to  be  genuine,  tt  SSm  oonsiderably  in 
'  style  and  expression  from  the  other  poems,  and  is  attri- 
buted by  some  writers  to  Sulpicia,  who  lived  under  Domi- 
•   tian,  by  others  to  a  Sulpicia  of  M  r  n^e.  of  Augustus;  but 
f  we  know  nothing  with  certainty  i  twiHicting  its  author,  pf 
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ttie  othtr  poama  in  this  book,  almoit  all  hm  tiMM  of 

being  the  (genuine  works  of  Tibullua. 
The  ele^es  of  Tibullus  are  chiefly  of  ■&  moMory  kind. 

In  tlu>  f.irlitT  period  ot"  his  life  Di-li:i  seems  to  have  been 
his  lavoiinte,  and  Hilerwartls  Netiiemu,  and  their  names 
occur  most  frequently  in  hi»  j>o*ms.  Several  of  hi»  elegies 
are  devoted  nior«  or  loai  to  oeiebrating  Uie  pnuaea  of  his 

Eiron  Mess^Ua.  b«t  thflM  an  tl»  ItMjmmag  vuu  of 
I  works,  for  be  d«N»  not  upaw  to  mn  aaadlad  in 
panegyric. 

Tibullus  is  placed  by  QuiMtiliu  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  elegiac  puet.s  {lust.  Orat^x.  \).  His  poems  are 
distinguished  by  icrreat  tenderness  of  feeling,  which  some- 
timw  degenerates  into  effeminacy,  but  they  at  the  same 
tlBM  MClta  our  warmest  iijmpttthies.  He  seems  to  have 
bean  of  a  melancholy  temperaaleat,  and  to  baYo  knkad  al 
things  from  a  gloomy  point  of  view ;  hanoe  ire  find  the 
subject  of  death  ln  qi.ently  introdueed.  nnd  the  enjoyment 
of  the  present  interrupted  by  diuk  lurebodiiiirs  of  the 
future.  He  constantly  desLMibes  the  pleasures  oi  country- 
life  aod  the  beauties  of  nature,  fur  which  he  had  the  most 
asi|uUte  relish  ;  and  there  is  in  those  descriptions  a  natu* 
mlnesB  and  truthfiilaeiB  whiob  plaoa  bim  aoova  bis  am* 
temporar>'  Propertius.  Ifis  alyla  too  is  not  of  lha  artttoial 
character '.vliiih  distinguishes  the  clctries  of  Propertius; 
and  liH  subjectjs  are  nut,  like  the  latter,  mere  imitations  or 
translaUaoa  of  tbo  Graok  po«it«i  but  amtiaily  arigiiMl 

works. 

Tibullus  was  fonneriy  edited  together  Kitb  OatuUaa  and 
Fiopeitiua,  the  aarbar  editions  of  which  ait  malloned 
under  Paopntms.  The  principal  separate  edHiona  are 

by  Brockhusius  'Amst..  1708,  4to.).  Vulpius  CPadua,  1748, 
4to.),  Heyne  (  Leipz.,  1777.  fivo.,  often  reprinted,  of  which 
the  fourth  edition,  containing  the  notes  of  Wunderlich 
and  Diasen,  appeared  m  1H17-19,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipi.), 
J.  H.  Voas  (Heidelberg,  1811,  8vo.),  Bach  (Leipac.,  1819, 
8vo.).  Ooldbter  (Faiis.  IsaCL  8vo.).  Lacbmana  (fieilia. 
1829, 9to.\  and  IXsaen  (G8ttIng«D«  liBB,  Svola.  tra.),  of 
irUeh  the  two  last  contain  the  best  text. 

Tibullus  ha*  been  translated  into  Englidi  by  Dart 
(1720),  and  Grainger  \  17o5»  i.  The  most  modem  German 
tnnilation*  are  by  J.  H.  Voss  (Tubingen,  1810),  Giintlier 
(Leips.,  1825),  and  Richter  (Magdeburg,  IWl).  ThaN 
•n  ateo  Rtach  and  Italian  translations. 

Raepeeling  the  life  of  Tibullus  and  the  Roman  elegy  in 
general,  the  reader  may  consult  with  advantage  Gfttl^^ 
'  Die  Uomische  Elegie,'  Leipr.,  1838. 

TIBUR.  [TivoLi] 

TIC  DOULOUREUX.  [Nkuralqia.] 

TICHFIKLD.  [TiTCHKiKLD.] 

TlOHtyDROMA.  [Chkkpui,  vol.  viii.,  p.  147.]  Mr. 
ftwalnson  |daoes  the  genua  in  the  subfamily  Troelodyiifim 
(family  Certhiadte).  (ClataiJkaiioH  of  Birdt.)  Mr.  O.  R. 
Gray  arranges  it  under  the  subfamily  Cerihintg,  between 

0/  BtrtU.) 

TICT'NO,  C.\NTON  OF  (7Vwf«,  in  French  and  Ger- 
man), one  iA  the  cantons  of  the  Swi»  Confederation,  is 
dftuatad  south  of  the  Lepontine  and  Rhietian  Alps,  and  the 
eiurfltaa  dopes  towards  and  margea  in  the  craat  pbdn  of 
Lombardy.  It  is  the  only  Italian  canton  in  flie  Oonfedam- 
tion  ;  the  inhabitants  speak  a  Iximbard  dialect  re- 
sembling' the  MiKmese.  and  are  Italian  in  their  habits  and 
manners:  they  are  all  Roman  Catholic-;.  The  canton 
takes  its  name  from  the  river  Ticino,  which  has  its  sources  in 
the  great  central  group  of  tbaSt  Gothard,  flows  southward 
along  the  Vid  Leveotina»  paasea  by  BeUiniona,  and  then 
anten  the  Lago  Maggiorc  at  its  nortlwm  axtrenlty,  and 
issues  out  of  it  at  the  opposite  end  by  the  town  of  Sesto  in 
Ix)mbardy.  [Po,  Basin  of.]  The  canton  is  very  moun- 
tainous, being  intersected  by  sevrml  ott's^^t-  from  tlie  great 
chain  of  the  Lepontine  and  Rhatian  Alps.  A  number  of 
valleys,  large  and  small,  lie  between  these  offsets,  the 
laigast  runniiv  °"*'lZ  P^^"^^  other*  aod  sloping 

tOHwda  the  south.  The  principal  valleys  ore~1,  the  Vu 
Lorantina,  already  mentioned,  called  I.ivinm  Tlial  in 
Serman,  which  runs  in  a  southern  direction  thn  ufirh  the 
centie  of  tlie  canton,  f'ast  of  the  \'r1  I.eventina  arc — 
%the  Val  Blegno,  drained  by  the  nver  of  the  same  name, 
wlueh  flows  from  the  southern  slope  of  the  Grisons  Alps 
ttad  Joins  the  Tieino  below  Foleggio ;  3,  the  Val  Moesa, 
tiUofc  b  a  oontininatioa  of  the  Val  Mtsocoo,  belonging  to 
Mm  aMiton  of  tba  Oomh}  ^tboTal  lIonMia, 


^pes  down  fl«ai  the  I6ri  Berg  on  the  ftoBtiem  of  Valtei. 
line,  and  the  water-drain  of  wuch  fkllt  into  Ticino  belo* 
Bellinaona.  West  of  the  Ticino  are— S,  the  Val  Magrii, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  canton,  which  in  its  uf^r; 
part  is  called  Val  Lavizzara ;  it  is  drained  by  the  nw: 
N!ak,'£na,  a  rapid  Alpine  stream,  which  enters  the  La^ 
Maggiore  near  Locarno ;  6,  the  Val  Verzatca,  which  ha 
between  the  Val  Leventina  and  the  Val  Margin,  and  niu 
parallel  to  than, but  is  not  so  large  as  either :  7  and  a,tb« 
Val  dXhttaniOM  and  the  CeotoTalli,  wa*  of  &e  Va) 

Sa.  which  thqrbolh  Join  at  tta  lower  «nd  neor  Ifao  I«gi 
aggiore. 

A  ridge  called  Monte  Cenere  runs  across  the  southern 
part  of  the  canton  of  Ticino  firoM  north-east  to  south-weK. 
It  detaches  itself  (h>m  the  Kd  Berg,  and  runs  to  the  eut 
bank  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Soutti  of  thla  rid^e  lias  ths 
basin  of  the  lAe  of  Lugano,  which  is  thus  separated  fltm 
the  rest  or  northern  mrtofthe  canton,  the  waters  of  whuh 
run  into  the  Ijigo  Maggiore.  The  lake  of  Lugano,  cal%ii 
also  Ceresio,  lies  within  the  territor)'  of  the  canton,  .< 
the  exception  of  its  north-east  extremity,  which  slretcba 
into  Austrian  Lombardy.  Its  form  is  very  irregular:  ill 
length  ia  about  20  nuica,  but  tba  breadth  ia  little  nteie 
than  a  nfle.  except  in  flront  of  ttie  town  of  Logano,  whm 

it  is  about  two  miles  wide  :  the  surface  is  about  800  fect 
above  the  sea,  and  the  irr  eatest  depth  is  fVKl  feet.  A  nuin- 
her  of  tmdinij-boals  n!\'  on  tlio  lake.  Its  outlet  is  formed 
by  the  river  Tresa,  wnu  h  runs  into  the  Lago  Mag^rior^- 
The  lake  of  Lugano  sieparau-.  the  southern  part  of  t.ht 
oantoo»  oonaiating  of  the  district  of  Mendriao  and  the 
eifele  of  Ceralo,  wMdl  fltrm  part  of  the  diatfiot  of  Lunao^ 
fi-om  the  real  of  the  canton,  whidi  Uca  north  or  tbt 
lake. 

Only  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  bs* 
longs  to  the  canton  Ticino.'  fLAOO  Maggiore.]  The 
canton  of  Ticino  is  bounded  Ott  the  north  by  the  canto&s  a: 
Uri,  Valala,  and  the  Grisons ;  on  the  east  partly  bjr  tfac 
Oilaona  and  partly  by  the  province  of  Como  in  Aukatl. 
Lombardy,  on  the  south  by  the  province  of  Milan,  and  K 
the  west  bv  the  Sardinian  states.  The  surface  of  th« 
canton  of  Ticino  may  be  (hvided  into  five  ri-gions:  1,  tht 
region  of  the  vine,  the  ti^.  and  the  peach,  wbith  iocludei 
the  lower  valleys  and  hills,  and  extends  to  the  baj|^  ft 
2400  feet  above  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  olive, 
and  1enion4reee  thrive  m  some  fkvoured  apota.  2,  toe 
region  of  the  chestnut,  the  pear,  the  apple,  and  cherrr- 
tree,  which  rises  about  lOUO  feet  higher.  3,  The  region'^" 
the  fir-tree,  which  rises  to  alioi;!  lolR)  feet  above  the  levti 
of  the  lake.  4,  The  Alpine  pastures,  which  re,<it  h  as  high  ti 
OOnO  feet.  6,  The  region  or  perpetual  snow, which  include 
sereral  Alpine  summits  between  8000  and  9000  feet  tugii- 
There  is  consec|uently  a  great  varie^  of  climate  aa  wuss 
of  productions  in  the  canton,  but  the  people  are  not,  geac- 
rally  speaking,  as  industrious  as  they  might  b«.  The 
hoiueil  cattle  amount  to  about  52,0(X)  ne-id,  the  sheep  to 
23,tJ0O,  goats  to  75,000,  and  pigs  to  2rr,tKX).  The  number 
of  horses  and  mules  is  about  2000.  Wolves  and  bears  ut 
hunted  in  the  mountains.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  is 
flsh.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cattle,  ehecM. 
wine  and  fmits,  hay,  hides,  and  marole  from  the  niuncnMi 
ouarries.  Com  is  imported  from  Lombardy.  The  maao- 
(actures  are  of  no  very  great  importance ;  they  cooKit 
chiefly  of  coarse  cloth,  featner,  platted  straw,  and  totnrco. 
The  silkworm  is  roared  in  some  localities. 

Tlie  population  of  Ticinp  amounted  in  1833  to  I09jOOO. 
The  area  is  computed  at  about  IIQO  aqioara  iniles.  Sevc-al 
Ihonsand  people  emigiate  evanr  yaw  to  work  in  otb«r 
eenntries,  as  naaons,  porters,  glaaers,  ehocolate-makev 
and  sellers  of  barometers.  Many  of  them  return  hoM 
aHer  a  year  or  two,  bringinir  wiih  them  some  savings. 

The  canton  is  divided  inlo  eiirht  districts,  which  are  <aN 
divided  into  circles.  The  districts  are — 1.  Val  LeventirA 
the  northernmost  part  of  the  canton,  Inng  at  the  foot  d 
the  high  Alpa ;  2^  Bellinaona,  south  of  the  Val  Leventana: 
9,  Looufno,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Lacp  Msg- 
giore  ;  4, Val  Maggia :  5,V,i,l  Blegno  or  Blenio  ;  6,  Kiuti-s, 
on  the  borders  of  the  canton  of  the  Grisons;  7,  Luga.--, 
which  stretches  on  Ijoth  ()anks  of  the  lake  of  the  ve.-.. 
name  ;  8|  Mendrisio,  south  of  Lugano,  and  which  bordo 
upon  the  lOe^d  of  Lombardy.  The  principal  towns  an 
—1,  Lunno.  a  prettf-looking  thming  town  on  the  noitk- 
west  batt  of  ttia  lake  ortin  avio  Mat.  hi  ft  lovdjr  ataa- 
tion*  eqfogtef  an  ItnUaa  dtmatek  hii  aomo  ftne  cnuchsi 
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with  naintiner»  Luvini,  a  pupil  of  Leoitirdo  da  Vinci, 
some  lar{r(>  mannons  or  palace*,  as  they  are  called  in  Italy, 
an  hospital,  a  theatre,  tnanulaetohes  o(  silk,  pap«r, 
tcbacco,  leather,  and  iron  and  copper  works,  and  4oOU  in- 
habitAnU.  There  are  at  LuMno  many  merchants  it  being 
on«  of  the  n^t  hieh  roada  between  SwitierkiMi  and  Italy. 
The  fkir,  which  is  held  in  the  month  of  October,  U  well 
attended.  Lugano  has  a  coUeg^e  under  the  direction  of 
the  Fathers  Soina-H-hi,  «hii  h  is  attended  by  more  lhan  one 
hundred  pupils,  several  elementary  sKihools,  a  school  of 
iltuwine.  a  readin^room,  and  three  newspapern  in  the 
Italian  laoguan.  ilie  couotiy  around  Lugano  ia  planted 
with  vinea,  onvea,  and  other  aoothem  tteea^  and  Adl  ef 
countiy-lwusea.  2,  Belliniona,  a  walled  town  ntuated 
m  the  valley  of  the  Ticino,  on  the  hijfh  road  of  the  St. 
Gothard,  lm.«*  a  very  fine  church,  ;i  <.  olK'i;e,  an  arsenal,  and 
about  1:"jOO  inhabitants.  Tliere  arc  M:  veral  ruined  oa>t lew 
of  the  middle  aees  in  the  neit^hbourhond.  3,  Lociuno,  a 
amall  town  with  a  fort  on  the  Lmo  Magsiore,  in  a  ra- 
mantic  situation,  has  seven]  ehuNMS  Wfliujr  of  notiee,  a 
caatle,  which  ia  B»w  Uw  fowiiment-houae^  and  about 
1700  inhabitants.  It  wai  once  s  tiffiiang  town  wHh  6000 
inhabitants,  but  many  of  the  principal  families,  beimr 
banished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  lor 
haviuff  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Refoi  mat  ion,  carried 
away  their  fortunes  and  their  industry  to  Zurich  and  other 
places,  and  Ix>carno  has  never  since  recovered  fh>m  the 
blow.  .  Tha  iknilies  of  OrelU  and  Muiak,  long  aitabliabed 
at  Zurieh,  were  originally  from  Locarno.  4,  Mendrisio,  a 
town  of  1700  inhabitants,  in  a  fertile  cotintry,  and  on  the 
liigh  road  to  Como  and  Milan,  has  a  i  ollece,  several 
cliurches  and  convents,  a  priiitmi^-iires-,  und  some  silic 
maoulactories.  &,  Cux^ago,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
tha  lain  of  Lugaoo,  Mown  for  its  printmg-preas,  where 
maajr  Italian  worin  are  printed  to  avoid  the  ceasonhip  of 
thecovemmeot  of  Italy. 

The  valleys  and  highlands  of  which  the  canton  of  Ticino 
consists  were  inhabited  in  the  ante-Roman  times  bytheLe- 
pontii  arid  otlier  abutiirii.al  tribi-s  of  mountaineers,  who  were 
finally  reduced  to  subjection  under  Augtutus.   Aller  the 
lUU  of  the  empire,  the  Loogobards  aprrad  their  dominion 
over  Iha  eouliy.  After  aevefal  more  victantudes  in  aobee- 
qtient  aeat«riia»  wa  find  the  oountiy  pertly  under  the 
diiminion  of  the  Viaeonti,  dukes  of  Milan,  and  partly  under 
the  feudal  barons  of  Sax  and  other  Rhetian  lords,  till  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  S.viss  of  tlic  Forest  canluiis 
conquered  the  \  al  Leventina,  and  soon  alter  acquired  Hel- 
limona  and  the  countiy  north  of  Mount  Cenere  by  a  formal 
e«eaioa  fW>m  the  barons  of  Stuc.  In  the  Italian  wan  of 
I<ouis  XII.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  wrtaenth  aantury,  the 
Hvnm  obtained  poaseinon  of  Locarao,  Lugano,  and  the 
rest  of  the  countiy,  which  they  formed  into  aevml  I^nd- 
vogteyen,  or  bailliages,  some  of  wliich  were  under  the  ex- 
clusive dependence  of  the  three  Forest  cantons,  and  other*, 
such  9A  Lugano  and  I^-oi  amo,  were  subject  to  the  whole 
Swiss  confederation.   This  i^te  of  tiuncs  continued  till 
the  French  invasion  of  Switzerland  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  old  confederation  in  1788;  the  CSiaalpine  republic  at- 
tempted to  annex  them  \j  wea  ia  Hi  wiritory,  but  the 
peofde  of  Lu|!:ano  i^tood  %m  tO  IbairBwiM  Oonnection  atid 
repulsed  the  Cisalpines,  and  took  fVom  them  several  sIkikI- 
ards,  which  are  still  seen  in  the  church  of  .San  Lort  nzo  of 
lAigano.   The  distinction  between  sovereign  and  subject 
«kntes  having  at  the  same  tiaN  diaappearad  from  Switzer- 
UHad,  the  whole  dirtrict  was  united  uto  one  eaaioa  oC  the 
mew  Swim  oonfiBdention  by  the  neaie  of  Tioino,  and  as 
such  it  was  aclmowledged  by  Bonaparte  in  his  Act  of  Mc- 
dintion,  and  afterwards  by  the  alhed  powers  in  1814.  In 
.June.  183U.  tlie  canfon  of  Ticino  changed  its  constitution 
axid  adopted  one  by  which  the  fianchise  is  given  to  all 
sasitives  of  the  caolon  not  jrounger  than  twenty-five  years, 
aund  who  are  burgesses  of  a  coanDuine  and  are  pcwemed  of 
real  property  or  capital  plaoad  at  intereet  of  the  vahm  of 
B-t  least  300  francs.    The  qualification  required  for  mem- 
L>crj  of  the  Great  ('ouncil  is  four  thousand  francs.  Tlie 
Great  Council,  or  k-^jislature,  consists  of  114  roerabere, 
elected  for  four  years,  and  appoints  the  members  of  the 
Little  Courril.  or  Kxecutire,  as  well  as  the  judges  of  the 
V  arious  courts.  I  n  ecclesiast  ical  m^em  the  oaoton  of  Ticino 
depends  partly  on  the  bishop  of  Coma  and  partly  on  the 
archbishop  ol  Milan.  The  public  revenue  amounts  to 
aLbout  SOU^OOO  fiaoca,  dented  ehiefly  from  euatoma,  ataaifia, 


salt  monopoly,  and  other  taxes.  Tliere  is  a  public  debt  of 
about  four  millions  of  francs.  New  codes  have  been 
lately  framed,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  to  ensure  the 
proper  administration  of  Jualace  in  the  oanteo,  where 
venality,  corruption,  and  mftaotions  of  the  laanaia  evila  of 
antient  date,  and  atiU  of  not  nnfreqnent  oecarranee.  Uw 
standard  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people  in  general  is  considered  to  be  lower  than  that  of 
most  other  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Yet  the  canton  of 
Ticino  has  produced  sevei^  distinguished  men  in  various 
branches,  such  as  Professor  Soave.  the  Abb6  Fontana, 
Franscim,  who  ta  still  living,  tha  arehiteotsFontaoa,  Boiv»> 
mini,  Madema.  AlbeiteUi.  and  Bianold,  aevvral  aenlplon 
and  painters,  seveml  raembeif  of  the  family  of  Quadn,  one 
of  the  principal  familiea  in  the  canton,  and  others.  The 
people  of  Ti<  ino  are  DOt  daftoieat  in intdliganee,  bat  thay 

want  iiistnii  tion. 

(Leresche,  Dirtiomimre  Geographique  Statutimie  da  ta 
Suisse ;  Fiunscini,  Statistica  deUa  Snxxtra,  and  nia  more 
especial  description  of  his  native  eeidan.) 

TICINtX  Bwer.  JTP^  Basin  of  the.] 

TTCKSUh  THOMAS,  an  English  poet  of  unblemished 
mediocrity.  He  was  bom  in  1686,  at  Bridekirk  in  Cum- 
beriand.  He  was  sent  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  he 
took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Aria  in  1708.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  and  as  he  did 
not  comply  with  the  statataoby  taking  orders,  he  obtained 
a  diepaaeition  from  the  crown  for  holding  las  feUowaUpi 
till  heTaoafted  it  by  marrying  in  1726. 

His  praises  of  Addison  were  so  acceptable  that  they  pro- 
cured (mil  tliL-  ])a!r<)iia'_'-e  of  that  wnter,  who  '  initiated 
him."  vrtvs  .lolitisou.  '  into  ]Hil)lic  atfairs.'  When  the  queen 
was  negotiating  with  France,  Tickell  pubUshed  '  The  Pi-o- 
spect  of  Peace,'  in  which  he  raised  his  voice  to  reclaim  the 
nation  tstm  the  pride  of  conqueetto  the  pleasures  of  tran- 
quiility.  Thia,  owing  perhaps  to  Addbonii  ftiandly  pniaae 
<rf]|  ia  •  The  Spectator,'  had  a  eala,  aftd  wa.  etttioaa 
were  speedily  exhausted. 

On  the  arrival  of  Kinij  George  T.  Tickell  wrote  *  The 
Royal  Progress,"  which  was  printed  in  the  '  Spectator.' 
Johnson  says  of  it  that  •  it  is  neither  hi^  nor  low,'  a  veiy 
equivocal  oritieiam,  oonsidering  Johnson's  habttaal  taitcs. 

The  tianalatioD  of  the  fiirt  book  of  the  « lUad*  was  tiie 
moat  isaportant  thing  in  lickell'a  poetical  career,  having 
been  published  in  opposition  to  Pope's ;  both  appeared  at 
the  same  time.  Aadison  declared  that  the  rival  versions 
were  both  excellent,  but  that  Tickell's  was  the  best  that 
was  ever  made.  This  praise  ceases  to  surprise  us  when 
we  find  atrpOK  sospicioas  of  Addison  himself  being  the 
translator,  aa  Fope^  Yonng,  and  Warburton  asserted.  Dr. 
Johnaon  my,  *  To  oompare  the  two  translations  would  be 
tedious;  the  palm  is  now  universally  given  to  Pope.  But 
I  think  the  finrt  lines  of  Tickell's  were  rather  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  and  Pope  seems  since  to  have  borrowed  something 
from  tliem  m  connection  with  his  own.' 

During  the  dispute  on  the  Hanoverian  suoceamon  Tickell 
assisted  the  royal  oanw  with  his '  Letter  to  AHgOOn,'  of 
which  five  editiem  ware  aohL  Addiaon  now  employed 
him  in  important  pubUe  buaineaB,  and  when,  in  17 17,  he 
himself  rose  to  In-  secretary  of  state,  he  made  Tickell  under 
sccretan".  On  Addison  s  death.  Tickell  published  his  works, 
to  which  he  pretixed  an  eleey  on  the  author,  which  .lohn- 
son  pronounces  to  be  equal  to  any  hmeral  poem  lor 
sublimity  and  elegance  in  the  Kngllsh  language.  Con- 
sidering that  we  have  tha  *  Lycidas '  of  Milton,  thia  sounds 
oddly :  oataraingtothia  elegy,  waaiaftNadto  admit,  with 
Steele,  that  it  is  only '  peoee  m  iliy mu,* and Toty had  proae 
too.   Such  lines  aa — 

•  0«  isr  aka  sftWIi  (kaet  tfes  sadta  iMn.* 

indicate  the  substituticm  of  sound  for  sense,  which  wnt«n 
like  Tickell  delM;ht  in.  He  never  asked  himmlf  whether 
it  was  his  eyebaw  that  were  dim  or  whether  team  glaneed : 

all  he  knew  was  that  dim,  qreballs,  glance,  tears,  were 

common  poetical  phrases,  and  therefiMre  suited  his  pinrpose. 

In  172.'j  1  ik  kell  wits  inailc  secretary  to  the  Lortls  Justices 
of  Ireland,  a  place  of  honour  in  which  he  continued  till 
his  death,  on  the  23i-d  Ajinl,  174(). 

I  Johnson's  Lives  aj  Ihe  F<m:U  ;  Campbeiia  i^paCMieiM  q/ 

BrUttth  rncfs.) 

IICKHiUL  rYomna.] 
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nCXyZZI.  STE'FANO,  bom  in  1762.  in  the  Vti  Sassina. 
ia  fhe  povinee  of  Como,  ituified  at  Milan,  and  ait^rwardH 
■t  Pavia,  took  priesfB  orders,  and  afterwards  was  ap- 
pointed incumbent  of  a  country  parish  near  Lecco,  in  his 

native  province.  When  the  French  invaded  Lonibardy  in 
i79ti,  he  and  hi*  brother  Ceaare  Francesco,  who  was  an 
advocate,  favoured  the  revolutionary  movement ;  but  when 
the  Austhaaa  came  back  in  1799,  Ticozzi  was  obliged  to 
emigrate  into  Fiwice,  and  his  brother  ^vas  seized  and 
sent  prisoner  to  Cattaro.  Ticoza  ntartMtl  with  the  vic- 
torious French  in  the  followini^  Tear,  and  was  Mnpmnted  to 
several  political  offices  under  the  Italian  repunric.  and  in 
IfliXj  "  as  made  Mib-prel'ect  of  the  denartmetit  of  the  Piave 
under  Napoleons  admitiisthttion.  In  IKIU  he  published 
some  disquisitions  on  monastic  institutions:  *ue|;li  Is- 
tituti  Claustrali  Dialoghi  Tre,"  8vo.,  Belluiio.  He  lost  hb 
aituatioii  on  the  &11  of  Napoleon,  and  retired  to  Milan, 
whete  he  tived  mainly  by  literary  labour.  He  tiwnlated 
into  Italian  Sismondi's  '  History  of  the  Italian  Republics,' 
Llorente's  '  History  of  the  Inquisition,'  Asii\coui1s '  History 
of  the  Arts,' and  other  works.  In  1818  be  published  his 
*t>izionario  dei  Pitton  dal  Rinnovaniento  delle  Arli  tino  al 
1800,'  which  he  afterwards  mereed  in  his  larger  work, 
*I>iiionvio  degli  Architetii,  Sciutori.  Pittori,  Intagliatori 
inrane  e  in  pietra,  Comatori  di  Medaelie,  Musaicisti, 
Niellaf on,  Inlarsiatori  d'oerni  Eta  e  d'ogni  Nazione.'  Milan, 
4  vols.  8vo.  This  is  a  really  useful  compilation,  although 
not  always  exact  about  dates.   He  aiso  published — 1. 

*  Meinorte  Storiche,'  Florence,  1?  vols.  8vo.,  beine  a  series 
of  Mrtoiical  talcs  taken  from  the  history  of  Italy  in  the 
middle  affea ;  2,  *  Viacgi  di  Mescer  Francesco  Novcllo  da 
Ctarrara,  Signoredi  Padova,  e  di  Tiddea  d'Este,  sua  consorte, 
a  diverse  parti  d'Eutopa,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  a  work  also  iUuatiir 
tive  of  the  same  period ;  3,  a  continuation  of  Corniani^ 
biographical  work,  *  I  Secoh  della  Letteratura  Italiana.' 
down  to  our  own  times,  and  also  a  continuation  of  Hottari".s 
collection  of  letters  conceminL:  the  arts ;  '  llaccolta  di  Let- 
tere  tulla  Pittura,  Scultura,  ed  Architettura,  scritti  dai  pi«i 
celebri  Personaggi  dei  Secoli  xv.,  x\i.,  c  xvii.,  contifniata 
ftoo  Ml  noatri  Gionii,'  8  vola.  8vo. ;  and  lUwwiae  a  oon- 
tinuation  of  Verri'a  *TOstory  of  MHiin  f  «8tiona  dl  Mtlano 
delConlePietroVerri.dai  suoi  pii\  rimoti Tempi  finoal  I'j^o, 
cotitinuata  tino  alia  presente  Eta,'  Milan,  6  \o]».  12nio., 
besides  several  dissertations  upon  various  ]i;ii;;tines  and 
Other  minor  works.  He  iell  inedited  and  uutinished  a 
life  of  Correggio,  and  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  duliao 
guidiUig  Copiea  ftom  the  Origin^  in  Faintinn/ 

"neoni  died  in  1896.  He  nirried  m  graiiddmidiler  ot 
the  historian  Giannone,  by  whom  he  had  several  cmMlcn. 

(Tiualdo,  Bio^nifia  dr^li  Jtaliani  Illustri.) 

TIDE-MILL,  a  kind  of  water-mill  in  which  tlie  ina- 
efainesy  is  impelled  by  the  alternate  tlow  and  ebb  of  tlie 
tide,  instead  of  a  stream  continually  flowing  in  one  direc- 
tion and  at  a  neariy  uniform  Jevel.  Altliough  tidewnilla 
have  never  been  braaf{ht  into  veiy  common  vm  in  tins  or 
in  other  countries,  they  are  by  no  means  of  recent  origin. 
Becku;anu,  ia  his  '  History  of  Inventions '  (Eni^lish  edition 
of  1814.  vol.  i.,  p.  24.J),  states  that  '  at  Venice  and  other 
places  there  were  nulk  which  righted  themselveit  by  ebb- 
ing and  flowing  of  the  tide,  and  which  every  six  hours 
changed  the  position  of  the  wheels ;'  and  he  addt  tliat 

*  2^netti  has  shown,  Ihmi  some  old  charters,  that  meh 
mills  existed  about  the  year  1044,  and  with  stiU  more  cer- 
tainty in  107S.  1079,  and  1107.'  Behdor,in  his  'Architec- 
ture H\ draulique,"  describes  a  tide-mill  which  \va.s  used  at 
Dunkerque  early  in  the  last  centnrj-,  and  attributes  the  in- 
vention to  a  ma-ster-carpentor  of  that  place,  named  Perse. 
Dm  expense  attending  the  construction  of  tide-mills  ren- 
dot  tlieir  adoption  unadvisable  in  ordinary  cases ;  but  in 
many  aituadons  in  wUoh  otlwr  mills  are  toafplicable, 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  snffldent  omrent,  or  the  neeessity 
of  avoiding  any  interference  wil!:  ti  c  navigation  of  a 
stream,  they  may  be  erected  witli  iuivantage.  The  water 
required  for  impelling  their  machineiy  may  be  admitted 
either  from  the  aide  of  a  tidal  river  or  immediately  from 
the  sea. 

The  late  Dr.  Gremr,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 

*  tVeatise  on  Meehunea,^  has  devoted  several  pages  to  an 
account  of  various  plar.-^  for  obtaining  h  movinrr-pn-.'-cr 
flrom  the  rising  and  ialluig  of  the  tide  ;  ;i:.J.  tiltliju^h  he 
does  not  pretend  to  notice  all  the  (Mut  n  .  which  have 
iMen  j^posed  for  the  purpose,  he  divides  the  most  im- 


portant into  four  classes,  varying  from  each  other  in  ibi 
manner  in  which  the  motion  of  the  water-wheel  is  effeftfi 
and  umlied  to  the  mnehhieiy  of  the  mill.  Inthcfinto 
these  me  wheel  turns  in  one  direetion  white  the  tide  a 

risinp,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  while  it  falls;  in  the 
neconil  the  pa^ijiage  of  the  water  ia  so  regulated  by  siniret, 
that  the  wheel  may  always  tuni  in  one  direction  ;  in  th« 
third  the  wheel  itself  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide  so  u  to 
preserve  a  tolerably  equal  degree  of  immendon,  or  &  u:u> 
form  head  of  water  to  aet  upon  its  float-4xiaids ;  and  a 
the  fourth  the  axle  of  the  wheel  is  pennanently  <xed  t. 
one  lev  1,  !  the  wheel  is  so  constructed  as  to  revolvt 
whethei  paihally  or  completely  immersed  in  the  wulej. 
Of  these  conditions  it  is  obser>'ed  that  .the  first  and  thini 
have  been  usually  exemplilied  in  one  machine,  and  th^ 
the  ticcond  and  fourth  may  readily  be  united  in  another. 
Ht.  Qttgotv  therefore  treats  of  tide-mills  under  tn 
heads,  wnien  are  as  follow :— 1.  Ude-mllls  in  which  Utt 
water-wheel  rises  and  falls,  and  turns  one  way  with  ibf 
rising  tide,  and  the  contrary  when  it  ebbs  ;  ami,  2.  Tid^ 
mills  in  which  the  axle  ot'  iln  ^  iter-wheel  neither  ris<s 
nor  falls,  and  in  which  that  w  heel  is  made  always  to  n^ 
volve  in  the  same  direction. 

Of  the  first  of  these  varieties  of  tide-mill  a  Mod  exsgqilc 
is  given  fhrai  a  corn-mill  erected  on  the  bank  of  the  Ihimca 
at  >la-st  Greenwich,  by  Mr.  Lloyd.  The  details  of  the  me- 
chanism are  fully  explained  by  Gregory,  and  also  In-  Pt^ 
fessor  Barlow,  in  his  '  Treatise  on  Manufactures  an  1  Mi- 
chinery'  m  the  '  Kncyclopeedia  Metropolitana ;'  Uit  t.^^ 
essential  features  of  the  contrivance  may  be  briefly 
scribed.  The  side  of  the  mill  which  is  parallel  to  thr 
river  is  forty  feet  wide,  and  Is  C^Mible  of  being  opened 
the  liver  by  sluice-gates,  which  are  carried  down  to  lo*- 
water  mark.  Thus  there  is  a  water-way  forty  feet  inJi 
throuirh  the  mill,  by  which  the  rising  Ucle  enters  a  rwfT- 
voir,  which  covers  aliout  lour  acres  of  land.  A  snia'ltt 
reservoir  beyond  the  principal  one  aiFords  the  means  icT 
cleansing  tlie  whole  apparatus  by  flushing  or  scounnz*: 
knr>water.  The  water-wheel  is  a  cylinder  twenty-six  i^^ 
long  and  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  with  thirty-two  fioit- 
bonds,  arranged  in  four  divisions  on  the  same  ptincij^  •» 
the  divided  paddle-wheel  descril n  1  in  l  r  Stj  <vM-Vksse3, 
vol.  xxii.,  p.  509,  in  order  to  equalize  the  ki  lion  of  \i4 
water ;  atul  its  axis  is  laid  in  a  position  parallel  to  the  «di 
of  the  river,  so  that  it  may  be  turned  with  equal  laeility  tf 
a  itneam  flowing  from  the  river  into  the  reservoir,  or  ma 
the  raicrvoir  into  the  river,  aceordin((  to  the  dirtctifla  is 
which  the  tide  u  movinff,  and  the  pontiwa  of  the  aluM 
for  admitting  the  head  of  water  on  one  side,  and  aKowuc 
free  vent  for  the  tail-water  on  the  other.  Al  each  end  « 
the  w;l'-,  i  heel  is  flxed.  upon  the  same  axis,  a  larst 
bevii-whee),  from  which  the  rotatory  motion  is  commuas- 
cated  to  an  upright  shaft,  by  means  of  two  anaall  bov 
lontai  bevil-wheels,  called  wallowers,  either  of  which  av 
be  readily  fittown  inle  connection  with  ttie  targe  whttl 
while  the  other  revolves  freely,  without  coming  in  contKt 
with  it.  Thus,  by  throwing  the  upp<  r  wallower  into  a>e 
while  the  water-wheel  revolves  in  one  direction,  at*d  the 
lower  one  when  it.-;  motion  is  revented,  the  vertiiml  shaft  s 
made  to  revolve  continually  in  one  direction.  The  wate^ 
wheel,  and  the  parts  immediately  connected  with  it,  tam- 
ing an  apparatus  of  the  weight  of  nearly  twenty  toaa  R 
so  mounted  as  to  rise  and  fall  by  the  action  of  the  w^tr. 
with  very  little  attention ;  the  bottom  of  the  wheel-fmae 
being  connected  with  a  kind  of  horizontal  loldine-dcoc 
which  prevents  any  communication  between  the  nver  ai 
the  lesei-voir,  excepting  in  the  required  (UrSHion,  what«r^<!' 
may  be  the  position  of  the  wheel-frame.  The  motioo  <i 
the  vertical  shafb  is  communicated  to  the  machiner}  d 
the  mill  by  Uj[g»  hoiiaontal  «4mc1s  whidi  tnni  with'ihi 
shafts,  but  do  iwt  rise  and  wHh  them.  Tlie  std^rf 
these  horizontal  wheels  ^upp-trted  by  a  series  of  frictios- 
rollers  resting  upon  a  staliunary  part  of  the  machinerv.  • 
that  the  \  ertical  shaft.s,  which  are  s<juared  to  fit  the  nam 
may  slide  freely  up  and  down,  although  they  cannot  tna 
round  without  turning  the  wheels. 

Of  the  means  Sat  effectijqg  the  ol^eets  leqnired  in  tte 
second  of  the  ebove-mentioncd  vanMies  of  tide-aritk  • 
very  slight  notice  will  snfl!ce.  Bchdnr  drsrriht-;  ^  v.i'» 
wheel  contrived  by  MM.  Gosset  and  i)e  la  Dt  uii^c.  :! 
which  the  lluat-boards  are  lunL^-i  .l  in  such  a  nia.nnef  tM. 
while  at  the  bottom  of  the  wheel,  thsf  would  pr«aa  agaotf: 
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Uw  liffi  or  tmu  of  to*  -whael,  «nd  unM  pmuA  tii«k* 

flill  surface  to  the  action  of  the  current,  while  in  any  other 
poaition  they  would,  by  turning  on  their hing^e*. present  little 
more  than  their  i  d^  i  -,  td  it.  Sn;  h  a  wheel  will  revolve 
when  completely  imiiier»eti  in  water,  altiiough  aa  ordinary 
w»t«r-wheel  would  be  quite  stationary.  Qregory  describes 
also  a  bucket-wheel  invented  by  Mr.  Drydto,  which  will 
work  with  nearly  equal  force,  wmttMr  the  head  of  water 
be  within  one  or  two  feet  of  the  top  of  its  periphery,  and 
the  tail-water  above  the  level  of  tJie  axle,  or  the  tail-water 
level  with  the  bottom  of  the  wheel,  and  the  head  at  a  j)ro- 

Sortionate  elevation,  but  bdow  the  level  of  the  axle.  The 
oat-boards,  or  divisions  between  the  buckets,  are  all  set 
at  one  ant^le  with  the  radii  of  the  wheel,  and  a  small  space 
is  left  between  each  float  and  the  dnun-boarding,  or  sol- 
ing of  the  wheel,  to  allow  air  to  enter  the  buckets  freely 
aa  they  rise  oat  of  the  water,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the 
lo8s  of  power  occabioned  by  the  formation  of  a  partial 
vacuum  in  the  risitiir  hucket,  causing;  it,  in  the  lanif«afr« 
of  the  miller,  to  '  suck  up  the  tail-water.'  The  uniform 
rotation  of  the  wheel  in  one  direction  must  be  provided 
for  by  leaving  two  JMMIgcs,  provided  with  sluices,  from 
each  end  of  the  water-wiy  in  wbioh  the  wheel  ia  placed; 
one  passage  leading  to  the  river,  and  the  other  to  the 
reservoir.  By  opening  and  closing  the  sluices  alte  rnately, 
the  current,  whether  from  the  nver  to  the  reservoir  or 
from  the  reservoir  to  the  river,  may  always  be  made  to 
pass  under  the  wheel  in  the  same  direction.  M.  Navier, 
in  his  notes  to  the  new  editian  uf  Belidar.  published  at 
F)uii  ia  1819  (in  which  tide<4Dilla  are  traated  of  at  coo- 
eidereble  length),  atatei  that  the  former  land  of  wheel, 
with  hinged  floats,  had  been  tried  successfully  in  Spain, 
by  M.  Dussaus^sov.  an  officer  of  artillery.  A  work  by  AJ- 
duii  on  the  tid<  i  uioving-powcr  Av mUbmapiiUliihed 
early  in  the  present  tcnturj-. 

tlDEMAN,  PHILIP,  wa-s  a  native  of  Niimberg,  where 
he  was  bom  in  the  year  1657.  He  ibidied  fiist  aoder  a 
ininter  named  Ntdiolai  Race,  with  whom  he  remained 
eisrht  years,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  diligent  appli- 
cation to  his  art,  in  which  ne  attained  great  proiiciency. 
Desiring  however  to  improve  his  knowledge  antl  taste,  he 
went  to  Amsterdam  to  study  the  capital  workii  of  the  great 
masters  in  the  collections  in  that  city. 

laiitm  being  at  that  time  in  great  esteem  at  Amster- 
dam, lideman  reaolTed  to  place  nimself  under  his  direc- 
tion; and  so  gained  the  good  opinion  of  his  teacher  by  his 
pleasing  manners  and  his  talents,  that  Lairesse  conceived  a 
^eaf  anection  lor  him,  and  not  only  gave  him  the  best 
instruction  in  the  art.  but  emjiloyed  liini  to  assist  iu  some 
important  works  on  which  he  was  engaged.  In  executing 
these  works  Tideman  gave  such  evident  proof  of  bis  abili- 
ties»  that  he  soon  olnaincd  lufioicnt  empkyment  inde- 
pendent of  Lairease. 

ICa  compositions  of  fiihuloas  hiatoiy  and  allegory  in- 
dicate a  lively  fancy,  genius,  and  invention;  insomuch 
that  in  thij*  respect  his  designs  have  been  recommended  as 
snodels  to  succeeding  artists.  Two  of  his  capital  composi- 
tions were  Venus  complaimng  to  Jupiter  of  Juno's  perse- 
cution of  /lineas,  and  Juno  applying  to  Aio\\a  to  destroy 
the  Trojan  fleet.  He  died  in  17Uk  at  the  ue  of  flfty-eight, 
leaving  a  very  great  nndMr  of  ilwtdlMaad  designs,  wUch 
afford  prooAbflthof  hit  iadwIiyiDd  the  ftMility  of  bis  in- 
vention. 

(Pilkington  :  Fusel i ;  BiyMI.) 
TIDES.  r^VAVK.j 
TIDESWELL.  [Drrbyshire.] 
TIDORB,oiie  of  the  Mduocas.  ie  situated  in  the  strait 
which  dividles  the  island  of  GUolo  from  that  of  Oelebea, 
and  is  traversed  by  4.V  N.  lat.  and  by  127''  ti"'  K  Innr:  It 
IS  only  about  21  miles  in  circumference.  NiJiu-liiesuulliL-m 
coast  rises  a  mountain  in  thv  lurm  u:  n  rone,  which  is  of 
volcanic  grigin.  According  to  an  eittimate  its  summit  may 
be  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  soil  is  com- 
poeed  of  volcanic  matter  mixed  with  a  considerable  por- 
non  of  vegetable  mould,  and  abundantly  watered  by  nu- 
merous rivulets  which  descend  from  the  mountain :  it  is  of 
^eat  fotiKty,  well  cultivated,  and  produces  rice  in  abun 


oelonir  to'  Un.  Re  «Wmi  aho  the  idaodt  wideh  an 

situated  hi  tneen  Gilclo  and  Papua,  namely,  Wageeow, 
BaluiUii,  and  Mj-sole,  and  lives  in  great  state.  Tne  in- 
habitants are  Malays  and  Mohammedans.  At  the  time  of 
Forrest's  visit  (1774)  there  were  twenty-it ve  mosques  on 
the  island. 

This  iataadweafiivt  visited  by  the  TcsKla  with  which 
galheeni  Hdled  raund  the  globe  In  1S21,aiidthe  Spaidaide 

loaded  their  ships  with  spices.  They  returned  five  years 
after,  and  found  that  the  Portuguese  had  begun  to  establish 
their  authdiily  11  the  Moluccas.  I  hi^  i^^ave  nsetoawarbe- 
tween  the  Spamards  and  Portuguese,  which  ended,  in  1529^ 
bv  the  emperor  Charles  V.  renouncing  his  rights  to  the 
Moluccas,  and  receiving  from  the  king  of  Portugal  as  an 
equivalent  a  loan  of  a^O.OOO  dneats.  Tidoro  was  visited  by 
Sir  FrancisDrakein  1579.  In  1613  the  Dutch  took  all  the  Por- 
tuguese settleniients  on  these  islands,  and  began  to  subject 
their  sovereigns  to  a  more  strict  obedience  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  their  monopoly  in  the  spice  trade,  'lliey  treated 
them  tor  some  time  with  great  harshness.  In  177B  the  »ultan 
of  Tidore  was  dethroned  and  exiled  to  Batavia,  but  he  was 
afterwards  re-established.  In  17%,  when  the  British  took 
Aiidx)yBa  under  Admiial  Rainier,  Tidore,  beiflig  depend 
on  its  government,  fell  also  into  their  power:  it  was  re- 
stored by  the  peace  of  1801.  In  1808  the  sultan  of  Tidore, 
disasrreeing  with  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna,  was  cxpcUed  and 
obliged  to  il\  i  Papua.  He  applied  to  the  English  for 
assistance,  and  with  their  aid  he  recovered  the  greater  nut 
of  his  possessions.  Sooo  afterwards  (1810),  the  English 
having  again  talien  posMsnon  of  Amboyna,  tlie  sultan  of 
ndore  became  dependent  on  them ;  but  in  1814  all  the 
settlements  on  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  Enichsh,  were  again  restored  to  the 
Dutch,  and  the  sultan  of  Udoce  is  now  dependent  on  the 
Dutch  government. 

(Forrest's  Voyage  to  New  Guinea  and  Me 
Stavorinus,  FqmgegtotheEaMlndiet.} 

TIEDSMANN,  DIEmiCH,  aGeman  philosopher,! 
bom  the  3rd  of  April,  1748,  at  Bremervorde,  near  Bremen, 
where  his  father  was  burcromaster.  He  received  his  ear- 
liest educaliou  at  home,  and  as  he  was  scarcely  allowed  to 
have  aiiy  intercoume  with  other  children,  his  leitiure  houra 
were  spent  in  reading.  His  father  sent  him  in  1763  to 
Venlen,  where  he  wu  chiefly  engaged  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  aniient  and  some  modem  languages. 
After  a  stay  of  two  years  there  he  entered  the  Atheneum 
of  Bremen.  The  system  of  education  and  the  distinguished 
ma-sters  of  this  institution  had  great  influence  on  young 
Tiedeinann.  It  was  here  tliat  he  first  conceiwd  a  lov  e  for 
philosophy  and  its  histoiy,  and  he  began  his  philosopliical 
studies  by  reading  the  works  of  Descartes,  Locke,  Hel- 
vetius,  and  Malebranche.  After  spending  eighteen  months 
at  Bremen,  he  entered  the  university  of  GStikagmt  with 
the  intention  of  studying  theology  pursuant  to  his  flithei^ 
wish;  but  he  r  v  tiiv.ed  the  study  of  clasacal  literature, 
mathcmaticji,  and  plulosophy.  The  iitudy  of  philosophy 
raised  in  his  mind  strong  doubts  respecting  certain  iiuun 
points  of  the  Christian  relieioo,  %'ifhich  he  wits  unable  to 
overcome,  and  this  led  him  to  abandon  the  study  of  theo- 
logy. He  now  tried  iuiincudence,  but  notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  of  his  fuhcr  to  devote  Umself  to  ioine  mo- 
fe&Mon.  he  abandoned  the  study  of  the  law  also,  and  at  last 
determined  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  and  to  give 
himself  up  entirely  to  philosophy  and  its  liistoiy  His 
father,  dis^s&ed  with  his  son's  conduct,  relUsed  to  send 
him  further  means  of  subsistence.  After  having  spent  two 
yeaia  and  a  half  at  Gbttingen,  FrofiBssor  JSyriog  proposed 
to  him  to  take  the  place  of  tutor  in  a  noUenanis  aaulyin 
Livonia,  which  Ttedemann  accepted  very  reluctantly.  In 
ITG'J  he  entered  his  new  situation,  in  which  he  remained 
four  years,  althougti  li-  \.as  shut  out  from  all  means  of 
prosecuting  his  own  studies,  and  had  to  devote  almost  all 
nis  time  to  his  pupils.  Nevertheles.s  he  found  time  to 
write  a  little  work  on  the  origin  of  language,  a  favourite 
topic  with  the  philosophers  of  that  time.  It  was  pub> 
lished  under  the  title, '  Versucb  einer  EcUinog  dcs  Ui^ 

 .J,  ^   sprungsderSprache.'  Riga,  1772,  8vo.  In  the  year  fbllow- 

oance.  The  aago-tree,  as  well  as  the  clove  and  nutmeg-  >  ing  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  after  having  spent 
tree,  grow  wild,  though  the  Dutch  have  been  at  great  a  year  there  in  sludj-ing  various  subjects  which  he  had 
pains  to  extirpate  the  trees,  to  secure  the  monopoly  in  neglected  in  Livonia,  he  again  went  to  Gottingen.  His 
spices.  The  island  is  very  populous,  and  governed  by  a  friend  Meiners,  who  was  now  a  professor  in  the  universityt 
sultan,  who  also  possesses  the  southern  and  middle  por-  introduced  him  to  Heyne,  who  immediately  made  him  a 
tions  of  Gilolcwhere  the  townaoC  lfidbiuWida»  and  Patens  member  of  the  philokicieel  lenuneiy.  Thawaaii  ir 
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dmvfld  firooi  ttait  iiMtitution  and  frooi  pinto  inctnutaon, 
tofretherwith  what  he  got  by  writinif,  enabled  him  to  lire 

in  independence.  His  work  on  the  Stoic  pViilosophy  ap- 
peared under  the  title  ol'  'Sysjlem  iler  Sioi>eheti  Philoso- 
phu','  Leipzig,  177ti.  hvo.,  with  a  prel'iicc  by  Hi'yne,  who 
had  recommended  the  publication,  la  thiB  year  Ileyne 
was  applied  to  in  order  to  recommend  a  competent  porAon 
Cnrtb*  pcofimonhq)  of  antieDt  literature  at  the  Carolinum 
in  Gaatel.  Heyne  iceonmnMlcd  Tiedemanii,  and  accepted 
the  place  for  him  without  tellins:  him  of  it.  Hedemann 
%viis  delii^hted  \v  ith  the  place,  as  it  did  not  occupy  too  much 
ot  his  time,  atul  put  him  in  connect  ion  with  some  of  the  : 
most  distin^ished  men  in  Germany.  The  study  of  philo- 
I0]diy  Mui  Its  hUtory  wag  now  prosecuted  with  fresh  zeal 
mud  ▼iROiir.  The  pniloaophical  views  which  he  had  im- 
bibed BOin  the  autfion  whom  he  had  roost  studied  tended 
towards  materialism ;  but  his  friend  Tetens  vigorously 
countcracted  them,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  turning  hi's 
mind  in  :i  ditterent  direction.  In  the  year  I7Htj,  when  the 
Ciuoliimin  was  broken  up,  Tiedcmann  was  tr.irislerred  with 
the  other  ])rofe8sors  to  Marburg.  Here  he  lectured  at  dif- 
ferent times  on  logic,  metaphysiia,  the  law  of  nature,  on 
moral  philosophy,  psychology,  univerad  history,  hitstory  of 
philosophy,  and  sometimes  also  on  some  classical  Qreek 
writer.  His  lectures  were  very  popular,  and  hi*  kind  dis- 
position mnde  his  hearers  loolv  upon  him  more  its  a  I'rienil 
thiiii  as  a  master.  Sometimes,  i>pei-ially  <luiiny  the  last 
period  of  his  lite,  he  d;<l  not  ronduet  hinisell  with  tlie 
caJmneas  and  dignity  of  a  pliilosopher  in  comlmting  the 
philoftophv  of  Kant,  to  which  he  was  opposed.  He  died 
in  the  midttof  Uteniir  undcrt«kiag%  after  «  short  ittnes, 
on  the  24th  of  May,  180S. 

Tiedeniarin  wivs  belov  ed  and  e.-,1eeni(  d  by  all  who  knew 
him.  His  lite  w!is  spen!  in  intellectual  ocnipations  and 
bodily  exercise,  of  \^  llicll  lie  wit.s  \  I'ry  loud.    His  striking 

r'ities  were  great  self-control,  cheertuhiess,  and  a  total 
nee  of  an  pretenaion  to  litmry  superiority,  althoiigli 
Ue  works  wne  extremely  popular.  Beaidea'the  works 
•besdf  nientiaoed,  the  following  deserve  notice: — ^Un- 
termictinniren  fiber  den  Meii>.chcn."  Leipziir.  1777.  Jtc. 
3  vols.  Svo. ;  '  GriechenlRMils  er»tc  Philosopiuti,  wlw  I.eix  n 
1  iii  S  ,  4eme  di's  t>r])heus,  Hherecydes, 'riiales.  iind  Pylha- 
guTJii,'  Leifizig,  r/t*i,  Bvo.  ;  '  Hermes  iri^egisti,  l-'oem- 
ander,  oder  von  der  gotllichen  Macht  und  Weishiet,' 
Berlin  Md  Stettin,  1781,  avo.  This  work  ia  a  tnnelatton 
from  the  Greek  of  Hermes  TrmnegiBtus.  *  Gekt  der  Spe- 
culaliven  Philcsophie,'  Marhurc.  17fl-07.  K  vols.  8vo. 
Thxs  work,  lit  a  luhtory  oi  phiio^uphy  tiom  the  Imie  ol 
'riiales  dowii  to  Leibnita  and  Chnstian  WolH.  and  is  .siili 
useful  for  the  materials  wliich  it  contains.  In  style  and 
arrangement  it  is  deficient,  and  the  author  did  not  possess 
ttttit  eiitieai  and  profound  knowled^  of  philosophy  which 
would  have  enabled  Inin  to  perceive  the  onrame  eonnee- 
tion  and  the  necessary  succession  of  tlie  various  philoso- 
phical systems.  'ITieaetet,  oder  iiber  das  raenschliehe 
vVisscn,"  Fraiikliirt,  1794,  Svo.  ;  -liandbiu  h  der  Psycho- 
logie.'  Tins  work  was  edited  after  the  authors  liealli 
Leipzig,  1S(M,  Svo.)  by  L.  Wachler,  who  has  prelixed  to 
it  a  bibgraphieal  memoir  of  Tiedemann.  Besides  these 
greater  worn  Tiedemann  wrote  numerofts  smaller  treatise* 
Md  made  many  translations  from  tlie  French :  he  also 
eontributed  papers  to  several  periodicals.  He  is  the  author 
of  .some  l.atin  di.s.sertationa,  auioiii;  whirh  we  may  men- 
tion thrtie  programs :  *  De  Antiquis  quibusdaiu  Muisei  I'ri-. 
dericiani  Simmacris,'  Cassel,  1778-8(1,  4to. ;  "  Dialogorum 
Piatonis  Arguaenta  exposita  et  illustrata,'  Hipont,  17B6. 
Svo*;  'DiawitaUo  de  Quaestione  :  quae  fuerit  artium  raa- 
giearam  origo,  qjoomodo  illa«  ah  Asiae  populia  adGra<-cos 
atque  Romanos  et  ab  his  ad  caeteras  gentes  sint  propa- 
gatae.'  &:c.,  Marhurff.  1787. 4to. 

(  L.  Wachiers  Memoir  ol  Tiedeiuaan,  iu  Handbuch 
d'  l-  Ps^hotogie :  (  reu/er,  Me/noria  DiUrici  Tiedemanni^ 
Marbiirtr,  1P03,  Ito.  ;  and  .lurden's  Lt'rifton  Dmtseher 
Die/ilfT  und  J^rmai^tcn,  vol.  v..  p.  7(i-K(J, > 

TI£DG£»  CUIUSTOFU  AU&UST,  •  The  Nestor  of 
Gennan  Poefay/aad  one  who  has  now  taken  his  place 

am-i "L-  German  clas-'.ie.-,,  wa*  horn  at  Gardeletren  in 
.Mttnark,  Dec.  14th,  17o'2.  His  tarly  pospect*  in  lite 
wert?  by  no  mean*  Hattennff.  lor  the  death  of  his  father 
fConrector  at  the  Magdeburg  gymnasium),  in  1772,  lelt 
him  and  a  family  of  younger  children  in  a  very  destitute 
sitoalioo.  Hecompletedboweverhialeg^^iidtosatHattai 
l«t  netonlitrtindiiig  the  tewviUt  0§bAaa^  kli  '  ' 


had  acquired  for  him.  be  soon  abandoned  tiie  profe&^oi 
for  whi^  he  had  prepared  himself,  and.  in  1776,  aecsepilfa 
the  situation  of  private  teacher  in  the  Amstadt  I'amify  < 
Elrich  in  Hohenstein.  The  choice  he  had  made  prored  a 
lortunate  one.  since  it  eventually  led  to  connecUons  a.^ 
iiiend^ups  tliat  proved  very  advantageous.  The  imme 
diate  result  of  the  course  he  had  adopted  was  an  intimacy 
with  Gokiagk,  GleiiOt  and  other  literatypersmisaC  that  daf. 
imrittdng  the  Baroness  von  der  Reefce.  ThefiieadaliipBttaB 
formed,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  proeperoua  nai  WB- 
ruffled  teoouf  of  his  at\er-life.  On  qmtting  Elrich  he  wai 
invited  by  <Qleim  to  reside  with  him  at  Hafberstaxit,  ^h'  K 
he  oonliaued  to  do  until  1792,  when  he  became  privjilF 
secretary  to  Domherr  von  Stedem ;  and  though  he  died  is 
the  following  year,  Tiedge  remained  in  the  family  upoc 
the  same  footing  during  the  Ufa  of  Madame  vun  Stedera. 
who,  at  her  death,  in  1799,  secured  to  him  a  haedaoiae 
competency.  Being  thus  placed  perfectly  at  ease  in  his 
circiim.^tance.*,  he  ti-avelled  through  the  norih  oi"  Germanf. 
and  visited  lieiiin,  where  it  was  his  t,'OiKl  ibrtmie  aijain  ts 
meet  with  Madame  von  der  Heeke.  and  the  intimacj  this 
resumed  continued  for  life.  Though  not  in  accordaaee 
with  the  ordtoaiy  usages  of  society,  it  was  entirely  tee 
from  the  slightest  suspicion  of  impropriety,  and  no  nsoie 
open  to  it  than  was  tne  similar  domestication  of  Cowper 
with  Mrs.  I'nwin.  This  uiiiuri.  of  a  kind  so  e\c-cedmiriy 
rare  that  no  name  has  been  invented  lor  it,  wa^  tlu^t  oc 
two  noble  .ind  pure  iiiindR,  confrenial  in  tiieir  tiisle--.  and 
eciuahy  inspired  with  a  feeling  for  poetry  and  those  pur^tiis 
wliich,  whue  they  refine,  also  elevate  our  nature.  The 
author  of  '  Uiaaia'  was  ae  wall  shielded  from  soaadal  as 
was  the  author  of  ^e  *  Task  ;*  for  aUhongh  very  diffieml 
in  fonn,  the  first-mentioned  poem  is.  like  the  other.  (Icepij 
tinged  by  religioui  seiitinieiil  :  and  ils  merits  were  rnote 
immediately  recogni>e(.l ,  lor  it  went  t!irout;h  se\orfll 
tions  within  a  very  short  time  from  its  fir^t  appearance  m 
IBOI. 

In  1804Tiedgeand  his  female  friend  visited  Italy,  where 
they  remained  about  two  years :  and  of  ibi%  journey  w« 

have  an  account  from  the  pen  of  Madame  von  der  Rt  r-e 
herself,  *  Tagebuch  einer  Keise,'  &c.,  4  vols.  8vo.,  v\iih  % 
preface  and  notes  by  liiittnr(  r.  which,  besides  being  vtry 
superior  to  tlie  general  class  ui  tuur-books,  alfords  evidence 
of  her  being  a  zealous  though  candid  Protestant,  and  a 
woman  of  strict  pialy.  On  their  ntom  to  Gcnnany, 
Madame  von  der  Reolre  made  BerKn,  and  afterwaida  (181^' 
Dresden,  her  ehiet"  place  of  residence,  paissinir  the  summer 
ujoullui  at  Teplitz  or  t  'arLsh.ad.  The  only  chantri*  Tiedp* 
henceforth  exp*'rienced  was  that  occasioned  by  the  lois  ,)f 
his  companion  and  beaelactnh»,  tor  she  had  taken  care 
that  her  death  (1898)  ihottld  cause  no  change  whatever  in 
hb  outward  eiwmnielaBee^  not  even  that  of  his  ramdcnce; 
as  she  directed  that  her  establishment  shenld  be  kapt  up 
for  him  prrciscly  as  beforo.  and  tliat  he  slioiild  continue  to 
enjoy  the  luxuries  and  coinldrts  he  had  no  Ions:  been  ac- 
customed to.  Nor  was  her  anxious  solicitutie  for  her 
fnend's  welfare  uselcf^s :  fur  pre-eminent iy  was  Tiedte 
favoured  beyond  the  oi-tlinary  lot,  that  he  not  only  attained 
an  unusual  age,  bat  nearly  free  from  all  infirmitias  of 
either  body  »  ndnd.  In  his  eighty-ninth  veer,  says  one 
who  ap]>ears  to  have  known  him  personatlr  he  did  not 
seem  to  he  much  more  than  sixty:  the  otilv  alterrition  ni 
liiin  wa.s.that  lor  some  years  he  could  not  taVe  exi-ri-iM  t;n 
foot,  or  stir  out  except  in  a  caiTiage  or  a  wheel-cbaia 
Even  but  a  week  before  his  death  (March  Sth*  1S41)  he 
was  at  the  buth-day  fgte  of  one  of  his  friends. 

Soon  after  his  death,  his  '  Life  and  literary  Remains' 
were  given  to  the  world  by  Dr.  K.  Falkenstein,  in  4  voU. : 
and  an  entire  edition  of  all  his  works,  in  10  vols.,  is  no\f 
in  course  of  ]Miblication.  Alter  his  '  Urania."  his  most 
original  production  is  perhaps  '  W  and«rung«ii  durtii 
den  Markt  des  Lebens,'  183C,  which,  like  the  other,  ma; 
be  said  to  be  lvrio<didactic,  and  similar  in  tendem^,  tbiMga 
of  a  less  daetasdfy  religious  character,  the  seriowmoet  of 
its  moral  precepts  being  relieved  by  the  tone  of  playful 
irony  which  pervades  many  parts  of  the  poem.  His  p'nn- 
cipal  other  priKhiction.s  are  hi.s  '  Poetical   Epijitles.'  lis 

•  Kletries,'  and  his  •  Frauenspieijel,'  ail  wl^iich  liavc  contri 
batetl  to  his  reputation.    The  esteem  in  which  the  poet  oi 

*  Urania '  is  held  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  honour  of  hii 
memory,  a  *  Tiedge  Verein,'  or  Tiedge  Institution,  has  ju.<4 
been  established  at  Dresden,  one  object  of  which,  it  «p> 
pears,  is  to  give  a  litemy  prise  eveiy  five  years,  and 
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another  to  make  some  provision  in  their  declining  years 
Tor  meritorious  writers  who  may  have  faileii  into  advemty 
in  eoowqaenee  of  Bge  and  infirmities. 

(_Oonversation»  GxioMi  Wolff's  EneyelopUdM f  Mor- 
eenblatt,  1&12;  Litteraiutittttt,  m2.) 

TIEL.  [Thui.] 

TIE'POLO,  GIOVANNI  BATfiJ^iA,  a  celebrated 
Italian  yniinter  of  the  eii^hteeuth  century,  was  born  of  a 

good  taiuily  at  Venae  in  1693.  Tiepolo,  says  Lanzi,  was 
ic  ]ast  of  the  Venetians  who  acquind  a  European  fame ; 
eelebnted  in  Italy,  in  GemAOj,  and  in  Spain.  Heitudied 
as  a  ^eif  under  Gregorio  Liuciarini,  painted  at  firat  in  hia 
manner,  then  inutatinl  the  slyh'  of  Piazzetta,  but  attached 
himself  eventiuvlly  to  that  of  Paul  VLTO[ie>e.  Already  at 
the  asje  of  sixteen  he  \va.s  known  even  out  of  Venice, 
and  when  6till  young  \w  received  invitaliuti^  from  vaiiuiui 
Italian  cities  to  decorate  their  churches  and  their  pub- 
lic buildines,  Hia  worka  in  the  north  of  ItaU-,  both 
in  oil  and  ui  firesoo,  an  nnmaniust  on«  of  his  first  works 
of  note  \va.>  the  Shipwreck  of  San  Satiro.  in  the  church  of 
St.  ^Ambrose.  a1  Milan  :  he  excelled  chiefly  in  fresco,  and 
his  colouriiiij  Jinil  the  folds  ol"  his  (h'aiicnea  beiu'  peat  re- 
^emblunce  to  tiione  uf  Paul  Veronese.  In  Geruiajiy  a!:>o 
Tie  polo  executed  several  works :  at  Wiirzburg  he  painted 
the  ataircaie  and  the  saloon  of  the  biahop'a  pauceand  two 
altar-pleeea.  He  was  afterwards  invited  oyChailea  IIL 
to  Spain,  where,  in  Madrid,  he  painted  llie  ceiline  of  the 
saUxjn  in  the  new  palace  of  the  king,  and  the  hall  of  the 
royal  i^uard.  by  waicli  he  is  said  to  hiise  excited  the 
je^duusy  ot  Mengii:  he  executed  also  the  chief  altar-^ece 
lit  oil  for  the  convent  church  of  St.  FaaetuJ,  at  Amguez. 
He  died  in  Madrid  hi  1769  at  1770. 

Tiepolo's  style  was  alight  and  brilliant,  yet  hia  colouring 
was  not  glaring :  the  ef^ct  of  his  painlintrs  was  not  pro- 
duced by  a  recourse  to  bright  colours,  but  by  a  judicious 
contrast  of  tintis:  his  drawing  «as  liowever  feeble,  yet 
ltu3  weakness  was  nearly  concealed  by  the  gracefulness  of 
lus  attitudes.  One  of  his  liest  pit  luri's  in  oil  is  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  A^tha,  in  the  cnurch  of  St.  Antonio,  at 
Padua.  He  dnned  several  plates  in  a  very  free  and 
spirited  manner.  He  left  two  sons,  Giovanni  Domenico 
and  Lorenzo,  who  were  both  painters :  the  elder  etched 
aome  of  his  falh.er's  dcsiu'ns. 

(Zanetti,  Delia  I'lUuru  Ft  Heziana,  Sec. ;  Lanzi,  Slona 
Pittorica.  &c. :  Fiorillo,  Geschichte  der  Mahlerey,\o\.  ii.) 

TIFLIS.  or  TEFLlS,.the  capital  of  the  Russian  province 
of  Georgia,  is  in  about  4r  43'  X.  lat.,  according  to  Capt. 
Monteith.  In  1629  Mr.  Federof,  wlio  accorapaaied  Pro- 
fessor P*.rrot  on  hia  visit  to  Mcnnt  Ararat,  found  the  lati- 
tude of  tfie  cathedral  church  tobr  41°  41'.  The  lon;;itiide, 
accordi»ig  to  Birtlin,  is  62"  34'  E.  from  Ferro,  or  44"  5G' 
K.  of  London.  Professor  Parrot  fixes  the  elevation  of  the 
stone  bridge  over  the  river  Knr  at  exactly  1100  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Bko  k  Slii,  aisd  31  feet  above  the  mean 
level  of  the  river.  The  Kur  flows  through  a  valley  confined 
between  two  ranges  of  lofly  mountains,  ^e  nver  enters 
tlu'  valley  on  the  north,  and  'at  the  extrLinify  ofthe  dfillc,* 
iTiVs  Sir  k.  K.  Porter,  *  we  saw  the  capital  <>f  Ot'ortria,  the 
ma<,sy  towers  of  Tiflis  rising  on  the  preci;)itou5  and  sub- 
lime banks  of  the  Kur.  But  the  cfi'ect  produced  here  is 
of  a  deeper  tinge.  The  town  itself  stands  at  the  foot  of  a 
line  of  dark  and  barren  hiUa,  whose  high  and  cavcrncd 
rides  gloomily  ovmhadow  it.  Every  fiouae,  every  build- 
ing witliin  it*  walls,  seems  to  fhare  the  dismal  hue  of  the 
»fi!ritnindinj  heijrhts ;  for  a  deep  blackness  rests  on  all. 
The  heavy  battlements  ahoM",  and  thf  still  majestic  towers 
of  the  ancient  citadel,  the  spires  of  Christian  cliurches,  and 
Other  marks  of  European  residence,  could  not  for  some  time 
«tM«  the  boRible  dungeon  impceasion  of  Aaiatie  dirt  and 
barbarism  received  at  ftnt  view  of  the  town.*  tMs  waa 
written  in  1R17- 

The  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  but  the 
lari,'er  portion,  which  is  on  the  rifrht  or  west  bank,  contains 
the  houws  of  thj  wealthiest  inhabitants,  the  great  bazar, 
the  principal  squares,  the  ftneat  churches,  the  public  offices, 
the  residence  of  the  militaiy  (governor,  and  of  the  com* 
mander4n-chtef.  This  ia  the  city  properlv  ao  eaUed,  which 

S?Jn  is  divided  into  two  jiarts,  the  old  and  new  town, 
le  limits  of  the  old  'own  are  distinctly  marked  by  the 
ruins  of  the  antient  IbrtilitHtions.  Tiie  new  to'.Mi  exteials 
tj  the  north  and  west  beyond  these  walls,  ^id  is  distin- 
gOii^ed  from  the  old  town  by  il»  new  tnnldin<;s  m  the  Ku- 
lopeiH        and  broader  aoeeta.  The  gjieater  part  of  it 


is  called  by  the  Ocorgiana  Gorctuban,  that  is,  the  stULl 
out  of  the  city.  On  the  left  bank  is  tlie  extensive  suburb 
Awlabar,  a  large  caravansar)*,  the  barracks,  a  long  row 
of  houses  inhabited  by  colonists  tiom  Southern  Germanyt 
and  the  fortress  or  tttadd,  built  by  the  tVirks  fai  1S7§. 
Toward  the  south  the  town  leans  ag;ainst  tlie  chain  ol 
hills  running  from  tlie  south-west,  on  the  summit  oi  which 
arc  extensive  ruins  of  a  very  antient  fortre.s.-, ;  its  hi^^iiest 

{loint  at  the  western  end  of  the  old  wall  is  302  feet  above 
he  bridge ;  towards  the  west  it  rises  higher,  and  from 
thence  a  small  stream  of  water  is  conducted  to  the  city 
the  bed  of  which  however  b  generally  quite  dry,  except 
immediately  after  rain. 

There  are  in  Tiflis  15  Greek  churches,  20  Armenian,  and 
2  Roman  Catholic,  some  of  which  arc  very  handsome.  At 
a  jHiuit  where  the  river  in  its  course  tluough  the  town  is 
hemmed  in  bv  rocks,  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch  connecta 
the  town  witn  the  suburb  of  Awlabar.  Here  also  are 
the  ruins  of  an  antient  fort,  church  and  houses,  and  about 
two  miles  farther  from  tliis  side  of  the  city  stand  the  re- 
mains of  another  sacred  edifice,  on  the  summit  of  a  lolly 
hill. 

The  houses  in  Tiflis  are  ill-built,  and  tlie  streets  so  nar- 
row that  only  one  carriage  can  pass  through  the  widest, 
and  in  the  smaller  streets  there  is  scarcely  room  for  a 
honeman.  We  must  nut  however  derive  our  ideaa  ihwi 
the  description  of  travellers,  before  or  for  a  few  yeara  after 
the  incorporation  of  Georgia  %vith  the  Russian  empire  in 
ISOI.  Trie  letters  on  the  (""auc ib^us  a.nd  Cicor^'ia  in  1812, 
written  by  tJie  wife  of  a  Russian  envoy,  speak  of  Tiflis  as 
'  a  mass  of  ruins,  melancholy  monuments  of  the  ravages  of 
Aga  Mahomet  and  the  Persians.'  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter, 
in  1817,  >aya  that  the  governor  was  malting  great  improve* 
ments,  ordering  all  ruinous  houses  to  lie  lapaircd,  or  en- 
tirely pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  eretftion  of  new 
ones.  -Vmon^  thest;  inipro\ ements  are  the  alterations  in 
the  great  bazar,  a  loiii;  narrow  w  inding  street  with  shops 
on  both  sides,  which  he  hail  caused  to  be  entirely  roofed  in, 
with  circular  apertures  to  admit  air  and  light.  Professor 
Eichwald,  who  viuted  Tiflis  in  1825  and  1826,  and  gives 
some  particulars  as  late  aa  1829,  aaya.  *ffinoethe  year  1801 
tranquillitv  and  security  haverrtumed,  and  at«  now  firmly 
establishea  inGconria  ;  (.  iviliration  and  eoiTmn'r<  e  increase 
every  year;  since  ttiat  lime  Tiflis  has  been  improving  in 
its  appearance,  is  continually  enlart;cd  by  new  buildintei, 
and  iL»  mhabitants  have  easily  become  tamiliar  xvitli  ail  the 
comforts  and  even  the  luxuries  of  European  life."  Pi  ofes* 
sor  Parrot,  who  was  there  in  1829,  apeaka  in  similar  terma 
of  the  improvements  introduced  If^  ttie  Russian  govern- 
ment, but  d<x>s  not  appear  to  be  M> satlfAedwith  WB  iotniH 
di;ctii»!i  of  European  tashioiw. 

(hie  of  tlie  worst  effects  of  the  habitual  interctnirse  w  ith 
F.uiopeans  is  the  change  that  has  been  made  in  the 
maimers  of  the  women,  who  have  thrown  off  their  former 
Asiatic  reatraint,  without  adoptinjg  the  reserve  and  de- 
corum of  European  manners.  Thia  effect  is  much  more 
decided  among  the  lower  orders,  because  the  trooi>s  are 
quarcered  in  the  bouses  of  the  inhabitants,  so  that  the 
customarv  line  of  separation  between  tlie  women  and  the 
men  could  no  longer  be  presei'ved.  Thu  circumstance 
greatly  disgusts  the  Georgians,  and  they  accordingly 
hailed  with  delight  the  judicious  ultaae  of  182<t,  by  which 
the  proprietors  of  newlv-built  housea  ate  exempted  from 
receiving  .soldiers  into  their  houses  for  six  ycar». 

Tiflis  has  been  chiefly  indebltd  for  its  ti-U>'.)iitv  to  its 
warm  baths,  and  its  Georgian  name,  Tphlli^k  Alaki.  is 
equivalent  to  *  warm  town.'  Parrot  says,  its  name  is  derived 
from  the  Georgian  word  tbtli,  warm,  which  may  have 
been  given  it  either  on  aecount  of  the  warm  springs,  or 
ttota  the  contrast  of  the  great  warmth  of  the  climate  of 
Tifiis,  with  the  preceding  residence  of  tlie  Georgian  kings 
at  M/xhet,  which  lies  on  the  declivity  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  has  a  much  cooler  temperatnie.  Tlie  buildinp  of  Tiflis 
and  the  transferring  ot  the  royal  residence  to  this  place 
were  effected  about  the  year  456,  by  king  Waktang  1., 
Gork-Aalan.  rlGapioth,  Reue^  i.  715;  ii.  164.)  Th« 
mineral  springs  rise  in  oonsidemble  numbers  at  the  soutli 

end  of  the  l  ity,  between  the  strata  of  UmestonO,  Whence 
thcv  arc  conducted  into  the  cavern  excavated  in  the  aolid 
rocK,  under  one  immense  root,  divided  into  different  apart- 
ments for  the  men  and  the  women,  into  which  not  a  ray 
of  day-light  is  admitted,  and  wliich  are  merely  rescued 
fh)m  total  darkness  by  the  iaint  glimmerings  of  a  few 
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twinkling  iunps  itruffgUng  with  the  vapour  aiinng  from 
the  water.  Tm  iteach  of  the  place  and  the  disorder  and 
fttth  irtiieh  thia  WOgK  iUumination  renders  visible,  show, 
my^  Sir  R.  K.  Porter.  loiBcient  aigumeat  for  the  whole 
havin;?  been  left  in  shade.  He  observes  however  that  this 
want  of  order  aiid  cleanliness  it  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  the  entrance  to  the  batKs  is  free  to  all,  and  they 
crowd  indiscriminately  into  every  chamber.  Sir  Robert 
went  to  look  at  these  bath*,  and  ^vai  nuieh  surprised  at 
being  uised  by  a  gentlemAn  who  accompanied  him,  to 
view  tiie  Mths  of  the  women,  to  which  thej  were  ehown 
by  an  old  woman.  Their  entrance  did  Mt  teem  to  cause 
any  alarm  or  astonishment.  These  waters  are  reputed  to 
be  vtrv  beneficial  in  rheumatic  complaints  and  eiitancous 
disorders.  No  chemical  analysis  that  c.m  be  depended  on 
has  yet  been  made.  Professor  Parrot,  who  examined  17 
springs  in  four  different  baths,  states  the  hottesit  at  37^, 
and  the  coolest  at  19°  R6aumur.  There  are  only  two 
springs  below  30" ;  the  tempeiatuK  of  the  air  in  the  shade, 
out  of  the  baths,  was  from  19*  to  16P  Rlsiiniur. 

The  situation  of  Tiflis  would  ecrfainly  mal^c  it  one  of 
the  most  delicrhtftil  spots  in  the  world,  if  the  mountains 
between  whieh  it  lies  were  not  totally  de.stitiite  of  trees. 
They  now  only  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Caucasus  (which  also  keeps  off  the  cooling 
no  rth  and  norlh-east  wioda),  and  thus  produce  in  the  vall^ 
an  oppresave  heat,  which  often  strikes  fike  flie  jrioiw  of  a 
fiin.  i  ij,  and  ni.iy  perhaps  be  the  cause  of  the  bilious  dis- 
ca.ses  prevalent  here.  The  En"eatebt  heat  during  the  resi- 
dence of  Professor  Parrot  \vas  on  the  'J81h  of  Jtdy« between 
8  and  5  in  the  afternoon,  30"  4'  Rdaumur. 

Though  Professor  Parrot  states  that  *  notwittistaading 
Um  ncift  advantages  held  out  by  the  Russian  govenuBent, 
which  entices  many  persons  from  Russia  and  other  coun- 
trie?,  yet  all,  from  tne  counsellor  of  state  and  genera!  Aovm 
to  the  clerk  and  common  Cossack,  often  long  in  a  few 
weeks  to  return  to  their  native  country  as  to  a  loit  para- 
dise;' vet  the  jwpulation  is  constantly  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing. In  1820  it  was  stated  not  to  exceed  15.0(X1.  and  is 
now  probably  nearly  45^000^  it  having  been  4a,0UO  three 
years  agb.  F^I  one4ialf  are  Armennuia,  the  remainder 
chiefly  Georgians,  that  is,  old  Greek  Christians,  some 
Roman  Catholics,  and  about  a  hundred  Mohammedans. 
It  is  the  residence  of  a  Georgian  patriarch,  a  Georgian 
metropolitan,  and  an  Armenian  archbishop.  Thei«  are 
some  manufactories  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk. 

'nflis  is  most  ftvounbiy  situated  to  be  the  medium  of 
an  extensive  trade  between  Europe  and  Ada,  bat  it  is  only 
since  the  arrival  of  the  Ru-isans  and  the  peace  of  Gu- 
listan  that  there  ha.s  been  any  direct  commerce  with 
Georgia.  At  first,  and  till  the  emperor  Alexander  trranted 
free  trade  to  the  tratu-Caucaiiian  province,  the  Armenians 
merely  purchased  such  goods  as  they  wanted  for  common 
use  at  the  fair  of  Nishnei  Novgorod,  to  which  they  brought 
Persian  goods,  raw  silk.  Cashmere  shawls,  and  pearls,  which 
they  excnanged  for  woollens,  linen,  printed  calicoes,  &c. : 
they  often  bought  with  ready  money.  In  1821  the  ukase 
gianting  freedom  of  trade  was  published,  and  commerce 
greatly  increased.  In  1823  a  rich  Armenian  went  to 
Odessa,  where  he  pnrcha.scd  t^oods  to  the  amount  of  many 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  disposed  of  to  great  advantage 
at  Tiflis. 

In  the  following  year  for  the  first  time,  six  Armenian 
merchants  came  to  Leipzig  fair,  where  the)  purchased 
European  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  600.000  rubles 
c  ant  o  2r),(XXl/.),  which  they  conveyed  throoph  Oalicia  and 
the  south  of  Russia  to  Odessa,  where  they  were  embarked  for 
Redout  Kale.   In  the  year  1825  the  value  of  the  goods 

£urchased  at  Leipzig  was  1,200,U(X»  rubles,  and  in  the 
»llowing  year  twice  as  much.  Pro£es«or  Eicbwakl  says  it 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  European  merchants 
might  settle  in  Tiflis,  and  endeavour  to  improve  tlie  trade 
from  that  city  to  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Bokhara,  and  Tibet. 
Then  the  caravans  from  Cashmere,  Cabul,  and  Tibet 
would  no  longer  go  to  Tauris  and  Ispahan,  but  cross  the 
Oaspian  Sea,  and  so  up  the  Kur  to  Tiilis,  whence  the  goods 
wiNud  be  forwarded  over  the  Black  Sea  to  Eurme. 

The  trade  with  Perria  is  very  important,  ami  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hand-s  of  the  .Xrmenians  of  Bushire  on  the 
Persian  (luH  and  of  Tiflis.  The  former  tmde  chiefly  to  the 
>  lu  ll,  > :  the  greater  part  of  the  ship  which  navigate 
between  Bushire  aiod  Bombay  belong  to  tlie  Imaum  of  Mus- 
cat: oni^m  fbv  Ini^iali  abipa  con*  to  Bndiifa.  Ibt 


value  of  ffoods  brought  from  India  to  Persia  was  two 
railli  n^  I  t  ducats  in  1826,  and  the  export-s  from  Pt  r>!a  to 
India  0<X),OOU  ducats.  A  considerable  part  nf  this  tiade 
takes  the  way  of  Basrah,  from  whidi  place  the  aaana. 
iactures  of  Ensdand  and  India  go  up  the  Euphnatca,  and 
are  disposed  of  in  1\a)cey.  The  transit  trade  of  fiirc^ 
goods,  which  chiefly  come  from  I-eipzic,  is  .m  important 
branch  of  the  trade  between  Tiflis  and  Persia.  Oo  the 
whole  the  commerce  of  TUUs  ia  iocreaaiikg  every  year  in 
extent  and  value. 

(Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  Trarfls  in  Georria,  &c.;  Lfi- 
tm  mr  te  Caueaie  tt  la  Giorgie,  1812 ;  Klapnth.  Beite 
in  den  Omomt*  umd  Gtorgie ;  Parrot,  Bern  «ms  Aram 
Berlin,  18M;  EtoliwaM,  Reu9  in  dntKaukatug.  Stnttnid. 
1837.) 

TIGA,  Professor  Kaup's  name  for  a  genus  of  birdi 
(Chrjftonotus,  Sw. ;  Pktu,  Hotel.),  placed  by  Ms.  G.  R. 
Gray  in  the  subfamUy  CWnii«  (the  9tb)  of  ttie  Pidtkt. 

TlGER-BnTERNS.  fTieusoicA.1 

TICERrATS.  [Tiobrs.] 

TIGEllS.  Although  there  is  but  one  specie*  of  Ti%rr. 
properly  so  called,  the  T/grr-Cat*.,  or  those  specie.s  of  "the 
gcniiH  />/;  v  in  which  the  tigerine  character  predomiiuUek, 
may  be  also  treated  of  under  the  title  bcfbre  OS. 

The  Jtoyal  Tiger,  Fette  Ti^t,  daima  fitat  notiee; 
and,  although  poets  and  poetieal  xoolopists  have  joined  to 
elevate  the  lion  with  his  majestic  mane  to  the  sovereignty, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Ti/^cr  is  not  the  tj-pc  ot 
the  ferocious  and  blood -thir.stv  penus  Fr/i.\. 

Some  have  thought  that  this  species  was  but  little  known 
to  the  tntiMrti  i  bat,  we  think,  with  no  sufficient  ground 
The  mnmaina  paaiages  in  which  the  word  TiMrie  Qriffk^ 
ocean  hi  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  leave  litue  room  for 
doubting  this  knowledgje  ;  and  HjTcania,  with  which  it 
so  Irequently  associated  by  the  latter,  is  a  locality  well 
suited  to  what  we  now  know  of  it*  geofl^nptnenl  djabrito- 
tron. 

When  Aristotle  (Hisl.  Anim^  viii.  28),  treating  of  h%- 
brid  animals  which  sprin?  from  an  intermixture  of  difl«> 
rent  laeea,  says  that  people  pretend  that  the  dosrs  of  ladk 

are  bred  from  the  tiger  (roC  riyiuoc^  and  a  bitch.  iiot  indeed 
at  the  first  union,  but  at  the  thini,  we  see  no  reason,  eo:.- 
siderini,'  the  locality  which  he  a.s.sii,'iis  to  the  iigri*,  ani 
the  opportunities  which  the  conquests  of  Alexa.3d«t 
pave  him  of  knowing  the  animals  of  India,  why  the 
word  should  be  rendered  othenriae  than  by  Tigrr  in 
our  present  acceptation  of  the  term.  •  The  tifccr,'  vrrit» 
Pliny  (MW.  Hitt.,  viii.  18), '  is  produced  in  Hyrcania  a;iJ 
India;'  following  this  up  with  an  allusion  to  th»-  -tn.- 
mcndous  swillness'  of  the  animal,  and  the  stroni:  attacl;- 
ment  which  the  Tigress  notwitlu>tanding  accidetitaJ  ex- 
ception, is  known  to  manifest  for  her  cubs.  Again  {Ihid^ 
vi.  20).  he  notices  the  Indian  nations  aa  aboundinf  ia 
wild  tigers.  Of  course  he  does  not  omit  the  atory  or  the 
origin  of  the  Indian  dogs  from  the  Tiger,  and  the  rejec  •  :  - 
of  the  two  first  litters  as  too  ferocious,  while  the  tlu:a 
taken  and  broui^ht  up.  {lliid..  viii.  40.)  Hut,  luither,  i; 
is  quite  clear  from  the  same  authority,  that  the  Tigr.i 
had  been  exhibited  at  Rome,  and  that  PHny  and  other> 
well  knew  the  distinction  between  that  species  and  leo^rdi 
and  panthers.  After  mentioning  the  two  last,  and  refierrinc 
to  an  ancient  decree  of  the  senate  that  African  \»^^'\ 
should  not  be  imported,  but  stating  that  the  tribu'.c 
Cneius  Aafidius  caused  a  plebiscitum  to  be  passed  w  hu  -H 
permitted  their  importation  for  the  Circensian  gitmes,  h? 
slates  the  numbers  brought,  tirst  by  Scaurus,  and  then  In 
Pompey  the  Great  and  AujE^uM us ;' adding  that  Augustu* 
was  the  first  who  showed  a  tame  tigress  {tigrin')  in  a  den 
at  Roma,  upon  the  dedication  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcelluv 
during  the  consulship  of  Q.  Tubero  and  Fabius  Maxiraus , 
and  fiiat  the  emperor  Claudius  showed  foui  t,  -,  ther. 
<  Ibid.,  viii.  17. j  Suetonius  [  Aitg.,  xYin.)  states  tnat  u  ws* 
the  habit  of  Augustus,  besides  the  exhihilioiis  at  the 
great  spectacles,  to  show  to  the  public  any  niity 
that  was  braoght  ov«r,  *M  ridnocerotem  apud  aeptak; 
tigttm  Ml  SDeiM;  anguem  quinquaginta  eulntoram  pn> 
comitio:'  and  IXon  remaiks  that  the  tigen  (riywic^ 
first  seen  by  the  Romans,  and,  aa  he  thinks,  by  'thf 
Greeks  also,  were  those  sent  by  the  Indians  as  >rilLs  when 
they  were  suing  for  peace  from  Augustus.  The  empenr 
PhUiu  on  ohe  occasion  exhibited  ten  tigen*  to«UMr 
with  tlibty4w«  elevlianli.  tan  elki,  aii?  Iimv,  fldi^ 
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Jeopards,  ten  hyaenas,  one  hippopotamus,  one  rhinocero*, 
forty  wild  horses,  twenty  wild  aAscx,  and  numhereof  deer, 
froaU,  antelopes,  and  other  betaU ;  the  brutal  •xhibition 
bcin^  crowDM  by  the  mortal  combat  of  ttn  thowMid 

Ootdian  III.  abo  exhibited  ten  tigen,  and  they  were 

f>re8cnt  in  the  shows  of  Antoninus  and  ElagabaJus.  Anre- 
ia.n,  in  his  triumph  over  Zenobia,  showed  four,  tog-etlier 
with  a  jfiraff'e,  an  elk,  and  ollu  r  rare  animals. 

Oppian  cannot  be  mistaken  when  hi-  w  rites  (Cirn^£'.,  iii. 

laor   

T\apBaXuQ  rt  Beal.  rnf  n'-i  nuf  nioXSyttro*  ; 

for  hue  viis  have  leopani^i  and  tigcr&  in  the  same  line,  and 
t  ]  le  epithet  atoXiSvMroc  (baviog  »  v«ieg«t«d  btek)  is  quite 
a.pp]icable  to  the  latter. 

The  Latin  poets  abound  with  allusions  to  the  2V^m, 
that,  in  mo«t  instances,  can  hardly  b«  allotted  to  any  animal 
but  the  Royal  Tiger ;  for,  though  Virgi],  in  hu  fburth 
'  OiorKii:'  (1.407  .applies  the  epithet ' atra'  (black)  to  'tiE^ris' 
III  the  pas,sage  w  lu-re  CjTene  is  warning  Aristsus  aalo  the 
'oims  into  whiL-li  Pruteus  will  transform  himself,  the  word, 
('%  identtv,  does  not  there  allude  to  colour,  t>ut  to  ferocity. 
I  n  the  fourth  *JBa«adf*  IXdo,  in  her  exclaimtioa  agtinst 

— •  Ouru  (ranit  to  cautibu*  homiM 
Cnnrasiit,  //yremuefcr  adtnnrtmt  iilur.!  t!yr*t.' 

The  tigeni  ol'  Bacchus  may  be  conaidercd  more  doubtful. 
In  tiic  'Gemmie  et  Sculptune  Autiquie'  there  is  a  repre- 
iientatioo  of  a  large  female  Felit  with  the  thyrsus  from  a 
<-amelian  (ctHrgnola),  with  the  superscription,  'Tigre  di 
Bacho but  thou|;h  the  figure,  generally,  might  pa»  for  a 
Tiger,  the  tail  oi  the  animal  is  terminated  by  a  shaggy 
tuit,  and  no  timer's  tail  is.  Claiidian  comes  much  nearer 
to  the  mark  \vhere  he  describes  lacclms  as  marching 
crowned  with  ivy,  and  dad  in  the  skin  ,  of  the  Parthian 
Tiger.  When  Vu^ii  deacnbe^  Urpheus,  as  '  mulcentem 
ti^res '  as  '  soothing  tigers'  (Georg.  iv„  I.  510),  tadHkunce, 
with  nmily  the  .same  thoug;ht,  addresses  Mercuqri 

•  To  p<H*»  tii^r*  comiU«!ne  nl™* 

(Corm.  iiL,  Ode  u.j ;  and  again,  in  his  ejMstie  to  the  Pisos 
Do  Arto  Poetiel,'  L  383),  says  of  Orplwus, 

'  Dktiu  lb  hoc  \en\tt  tiKTrt,  nhitienftf  tooaei ;' 

they  make  Ute  Tiger  persomfy  the  greatest  ferocity,  and 
t  h  e'y  certainly  could  not  have  choaen  n  moio  apt  repmcn- 

tative. 

Martial  speaks  of  the  "Hger  in  the  time  of  Titus  and 
Dooutian.  {Spect^  ^FS*  ^Cand  lib.  i.,  Epig.  1050 
To  eonelnde  thia  bnneh  of  the  rnil^Mt,  we  ahall  advert 

to  one  more  literar)'  proof,  and  one  piece  of  pictorial  evi- 
dence :  and  we  think  that  no  doubt  can  exist  that,  al- 
thuiiirh  the  Royal  Tii^er  wils  not  so  abundant  in  the 
Roman  uhows^  particularly  the  earlier  ones,  as  the  leo- 
pard and  the  panther,  its  form  and  colouring,  as  distin- 
mished  from  the  other  great  cats,  were  as  well  and  fami- 
liarly known  to  that  people. 

Phny,  in  his  chapter  *  De  Atlantis  Arboribus  ct  Cedrinis 
Mensis,'  &c.  (Nat.  Hitt.,  xiii.  15),  speaking  of  the  erain  or 
jattem  of  these  table.*,  i^ays  that  where  it  was  oblong  or 
.engthened,  they  were  called  ligrine,  but  where  it  was 
wreathed  or  curled  (intorto),  they  were  termed  pantherine. 

The  pictorial  OTidence  (so  to  speak)  was  ftimiahed  by 
the  mosaic  fooud  at  Rome  near  the  arch  of  OalUenua.  In 
thia  work  of  art,  neeoted  not  improbably  in  commemorn- 
tion  of  the  exhibition  of  Claudius  above  noticed,  four 
Royal  Tigan,  oacii  davooring  Ma  ptef,  an  wdl  re- 
presented. 

Our  Zoolopcal  Societies  and  menageries  have  so  in- 
creased in  number  during  a  long  period  of  peace,  that  it 
becoaea  almoat  superfluous  to  describe  a  form  bo  well 
knoum.  But  n  daaoription  of  an  aninnl  holding  «o  im- 
portant a  lank  in  the  aninnl  kingdom  may  be  expected, 
we  select  that  of  Mr.  Bennett,  who,  in  the  Tou  /r  \Piin- 
^frie,  remarks  that  the  Tiger,  closely  allied  to  the  Lion  in 
size,  in  power,  in  external  fonn.  in  internal  stmctiire,  in 
zoological  characters,  in  prowling  habits,  and  in  sangui- 
iiaiy  pNipamitiaa,  is  at  one*  diSioguii^lied  from  it,  and 
Snm  wvf  oUiar  of  tliair  eammon  genua,  by  the  ncculiar 
inarkings  of  ita  coat,  *  On  a  i^round  wMdt  exnibfta  in 

diffi  n?nt  individuals  VRrious  -liaics  of  yellow,'  says  Mr. 
Bennett, '  he  is  elegantly  stnped  by  a  series  of  transverse 
UMklmdaor  taob  which  ooenigrUia  aidaaof  lua  hMd* 


r. 


neck,  and  body,  and  are  continued  upon  his  tail  in  the 
form  of  rings,  tlie  last  of  the  series  uniformly  occupying 
the  extremity  of  that  oman,  and  giving  it  a  black  tip  of 
greater  or  less  extent.  The  under  parts  of  his  body  and 
the  inner  aides  of  hia  Icga  are  ahnost  entirely  white ;  h« 
has  no  mane ;  and  his  Mole  flame,  though  few  elerated 
than  that  of  the  I.ion.  is  of  a  slenderer  and  more  graoaAtl 
make.    His  head  is  also  shorter  andj^more  rounded. 

There  is  a  paler  variety,  almost  appruaehiii;;  to  whitish, 
and  with  the  stnpes  visible  only  in  particular  lights :  this 
has  been  exhibited  in  this  countiy.  According  to  Du 
Halde»  the  Chinese  Tiger  (Lou<ku^  or  Xcw-Aii)  varies  in 
colour,  some  being  white,  striped  with  black  and  grey. 

The  bile  of  tlu-  Tie;er  varies  also ;  but  the  dimension*  of 
the  form,  when  fully  developed,  are,  if  we  are  to  give  credit 
to  some  acc  ounts,  the  veracity  of  which  has  not  been  im- 
pugned, mu^t  lunnidable.  Button  notices  an  individual 
which  was  (tail  included)  15  feet  long;  and  it  is  on 
record  that  Uyder  Aii  preacnted  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot 
one  which  measured  18  feet  in  length.  avenga 
heisht  varies  from  about  four  feet  U,  about  three  l^ett  BUid 
the  length  from  about  cisfht  or  nine  feel  to  six. 

Geograi'hirtil  Distribution. — Asia  only,  and  not  the 
south  of  Africa,  as  Butfoii  erroneously  states ;  but  autiiors 
generally  agree  that  the  Tiger  is  now  rarely,  if  ever,  met 
with  on  this  side  of  the  Indus.  It  is  said  to  be  found  in 
the  deserts  which  separate  China  fVom  Sberia,  and  as  hr 
as  the  banks  of  the  Oby ;  and  in  the  south  of  China,  and 
the  larger  East  Indian  Idands  (Sumatra,  for  instance  :,  it  is 
common.  Pennant  States  that  it  is  found  as  far  north  as 
China  and  Chinese  Tartary,  and  about  Lake  Aral  and  the 
Altaic  Mountains.  '  It  inhabits  Mount  Ararat,'  says  the 
same  author  in  continuation,  'and  Hyrcania,  of  old  famous 
for  \\b  Wild  beasts:  but  the  greatest  numbers,  the  largest, 
and  the  nuMt  cruel,  are  met  with  in  India  and  its  islands. 
In  Sumatra  the  natives  are  so  infatuated  that  they  seldom 
kill  them,  h.aving  a  notion  that  they  are  animated  by  the 
«>ouk  of  tluir  ancestors.  They  are  the  scourge  of  the 
country  ;  thev  huk  anions;  the  bushes  on  the  sides  of 
rivers,  and  almost  depopulate  many  places.  Ttiey  are 
insidious,  blood-thirsty,  and  malevolent,  and  seem  to 
prefer  preying  on  the  human  race.*  Hindustan  may  b« 
conadered  the  head-^uarteis  of  this  deatractive  animal ; 
there  it  is  that  he  reigns  unawed  even  by  the  !i  ii,  nth 
which  he  disputi  s  the  mastery,  and  which  i*  compdiauvely 
rare  in  that  peninsula. 

Habits,  Chase,  djf . — ^The  bound  with  which  the  am- 
bushed tiger  throws  himself  u^on  his  prey  is  as  wonderful 
in  its  extent  aa  it  is  terrible  in  tts  effects.  Pennant  justhr 
obfcrvea  that  the  distance  which  it  dear*  in  this  deadly 
leap  is  scarcely  credible.  Man  is  a  mere  puppet  in  his 
gripe  ;  and  the  Indian  buffalo  is  not  only  borne  down  by 
the  ferocious  bea.st,  but  canned  off  by  his  enormous 
strength.  If  he  iail«,  :t  has  been  said  that  lie  makes  off. 
This  may  be  true  in  certain  instances,  but  in  general  he 
does  not  slink  awav,  but  jpursues  the  affrighted  prey  with  a 
speedy  activity  which  is  seldom  exertra  in  vain.  Thia 
leads  us  to  the' observation  of  Pliny  celebrating  its  snift- 
ncas,*  for  which  the  Roman  zoologist  has  been  censured, 
most  unjustly,  app;iiently;  nor  is  he  the  only  author 
among  the  ancients  who  notices  its  speed.  Oppian 
{Cyneg.,  i.  323)  speaks  of  the  s.vifl  Tigers  as  being  the 
oRsspring'(y«w0Xij)  of  the  lephyr.  *  Pliny,"  says  Pennant, '  has 
been  ticquently  taken  to  task  by  the  moclems  for  caJling 
the  Tiger  ^  animal  tremenda  velocitatis ;"  they  allow  it 

?-eat  agility  in  its  bounds,  but  deny  it  swiftness  in  pursuit, 
wo  tjavellers  of  authority,  both  eye-witnesses,  confirm 
what  Pliny  says  :  the  one  indeed  only  mentions  in  general 
va-sl  fleetness  ;  the  other  saw  a  trial  between  one  ;ir.:l  a 
swill  horse,  whose  rider  escaped  merely  by  getting  m  time 
amidst  a  circle  of  armed  men.   The  chase  of  this  animal 


a  ikyourita  diventon  with  the  great  Cam>Hi,  the 
Chincao  monarch,  in  wlioae  company  our  countmnit 

Mr.  Bell,  that  faithful  traveller,  and 'the  OeiblUoa* 
saw  these  proofs  of  the  tipi  r's  .s-p«ed.'t 

bi  ihr  •  'Eca-rorrar,  sen  L'enluria  Imapinum  Hit ;  i  -Ivphi- 
carum '  v,cl3.  Ix'.  xxni.)  is  a  wood-cut  chere  copied;  that 
may  refer  to  such  a  scene. 

Ferodoua  as  the  Tiger  is,  and  much  aa  it  mav  daierra 
the  odinm  heaped  upon  It,  the  general  chonw  or  the  herd 
nfnuthors  who  eulotrize  'the  courage,  greatness,  clemency, 
and  generoaity  '  of  the  lion,  contrasting  it  witii  the  unpro- 
•  A^>-dt.  t  ktt's/ltenl^'a.tti  OalMi^lLaiiL 
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voked  ferocity,  unnecessary  cruelty,  and  poltroonery  of 
the  "neer,  becomes  ridiculous  thoueh  led  by  such  names 
u  BuflbD  and  Peotwat.  The  lion  nas  owed  a  good  deal 
to  hb  mane  ud  hit  noble  and  dii^iified  aspect ;  but 

appeamnccs  arc  imt  :il',v;iy-  to  hv  tnistrd.  Mr.  Harrow, 
with  mucli  more  truth,  tliiiuirl imIzi-s  tlu'  kintr  ol'  beasts  as 
powtTt'.il  but  trtiu  hcrotis.  •  Hajjity,'  sa\s  tliat  traveller, 
*  for  the  pca.santry,  the  Hottentots,  and  tfiottc  animals  that 
•It  the  objects  oiits  destruction,  were  its  noble  and  gene- 
font  natun,  that  so  ofl  ha&  fired  the  imiciDation  of  po«U| 
mdbed,  and  that  his  royal  paw  disdainm  to  stain  itself  in 
the  blood  of  any  deeping  creature!  The  lion,  in  fact,  is 
"ale 


one  of  the  most  indolent  of  all  the  beasts  of 


t  prey, 


and 
hard 


never  i^Wvs  liimself  the  trouble  of  a  punuit  luue 

presseil  by  liuiisfcr.' 

Pennant  ;,'ivt  the  Ibllowing  as  an  instance,  after  statinij 
tlu4  there  is  a  sort  of  cruelty  in  the  devastations  of  the 
tigv  unknown  to  the  generooe  lion,  as  well  aa  poltroonery 
in  its  sudden  retreat  on  any  dimppointraent  :  '  I  was 
informed  by  very  pood  authority,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century  f.ome  pentlemen  and  ladies,  being  on  a  party 
of  pleasure  under  the  shade  of  trees,  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  in  Bengal,  observed  a  tiger  preparing  for  its  fatal 
q>ring ;  one  of  the  ladies,  with  amazing  presence  of  mind, 
laid  hold  of  an  uuilsrella  and  flirled  it  lull  in  the  animal's 
ikce,  which  instantly  retired,  and  gave  the  company  an 
opportunity  of  removing  from  so  terrible  a  neighbour. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  story,  a:id  the  heroine  de*crves  all 
praise,  thovich  it  is  not  very  clear  what  is  meant  by /iiriui^ 
an  umbrella,  so  as  to  make  the  alleged  act  »qu.are  with  the 
context,  and  the  tiger  was  undoubtedly  veiy  polite.  But 
tigers  sprine  from  a  considerable  diatanoe*  lo  or  2D  feet^ 
and  from  anwaih ;  and  we  suspect  that  a  croee-examination 
of  the  parties  eoncemed  might  have  slightly  damaged  tlie 
anecdote.  Granting,  however,  tliat  this  bold  lady  walked 
up  to  a  eruuclu'd  tiger,  and  sudiienlv  opened  an  umbrella 
in  its  lace  ;J'or  that,  we  jjrehume,  is  tlie  action  meant'i,  we 
may  easily  conceive  that  the  surprise  may  have  utterly 
eomounded  him ;  but  this  is  not  poltroonery.  Indeed  the 
Mine  author  immediately  afterwanis  gives  a  toleiabla 
proof  of  the  anionic  daring :  *  Another  party  had  not  the 
same  good  fortune  :  a  liL'er  darted  among  them  while  they 
were  at  dinner,  »i  izt<l  uti  one  gentleman,  carried  him  olf. 
and  he  never  was  more  heard  of.' 

But  there  is  another  story,  a  very  sad  one,  which  is 
pregnant  with  proof  of  the  tiger's  hardihood  ;  we  allude  to 
the  distressing  death  of  Sir  Hectmr  Monro'a  son.  Mr. 
Wood  (Zoogrupht/)  relates  the  honible  occurrence  in  a 
few  w  Olds  : — 

♦  This  unfortunate  gentleman,"  says  Mr.  Wood.  '  accom- 
panicil  by  three  of  his  liieiuls,  went  on  shore,  Dei  i mber 
22,  17'.)2,  on  Sawgar  Island  to  shoot  deer.  They  continued 
their  sport  till  the  afternoon,  when  they  retired  to  the 
edge  or  a  junsle  to  refresh  thenuelves ;  where  they  had 
not  remained  long  before  one  of  the  party,  whowaa  leavini^ 
the  rest  to  shoot  a  deer,  heard  a  dteadt'nl  roar,  and  saw  a 
large  tiger  spring  on  poor  Monro,  and  rush  with  him  into 
the  juiitrle  \Mtii  the  gicatcvt  rxsc.  duicging  hini  tlHiuigii 
evervtliing  tliat  obstVucted  lus  course,  as  if  all  were  made 
to  yield  to  his  amazing  strength.  All  tliat  his  companions 
could  do  to  rescue  their  iHeiMl  from  thia  »h9ftlripjr  ntuation 
was  to  fire  at  the  tiger;  and  it  ie  evident  fliat  rneir  ehots 
took  place,  since,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  Mr.  Monro  stag- 
gered up  to  them  covered  with  blood,  and  fell.  Every 
medical  assistance  that  llie  sliip  afforded  was  procured  for 
hitn  immediately,  but  in  vaia ;  he  expired  in  tlie  course  of 
twenty-lour  hours  in  the  greatest  agonies.  His  head  was 
torn,  tiis  skull  fractured,  and  his  neck  and  shoulders 
covered  with  wounds  aade  by  tin  dmt  of  the  lavage 


beast.   It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  neither  the  Jarie  | 
fire  that  was  blazing  dose  to  them,  nor  the  noise  aal 
lauffhter  whieh  it  aeeme  they  were  maldng  at  the  tiae^ ' 

ooiud  divert  this  determined  animal  from  his  purpoae.*  Coo-  i 

tra^st  this  witli  the  stoiy  told  tiv  Sparrnian,  of  the  adventure  if 
Jacob  Kok.  of  Zee-Koe-rivIer  [Lii>n,  vol.  xiv..  ji.  3"J],  lu 
wliich  the  Lion,  thoui;h  warmed  with  the  ardour  of  chsiia^ 
the  terrified  Jacob,  was  daunted  when,  ui  his  extxemity,  [ 
he  faced  the  infuriated  beast  from  a  smaD  h»Kp  of  stones, 
presenting  the  butt«od  of  hia  shotlem  gwi  to  lus  brutal 
enemy.  Tnit  tDot  poltroooeiy,  if  mch  a  term  be  applicable 
tc  bea-sts.  I 

But  if  anydiiulit  as  to  the  courage  of  the  tieer  be  enter- 
tained, Fat'lier  Tachanl  s  account  of  a  combat  between 
that  beast  and  two  elephants  at  Si.-un  will  be  sufficient 
praof.  He  voltes  tint  a  lof^y  bamboo  palisade  was  erected, 
oeenpying  an  aiea  of  about  100  feet  square.  Into  tliis 
enclosure  two  elephants  were  introdoeed  with  their  heads 
and  trunks  shielded  by  a  kind  of  mask.  A  large  tiger  »  a* 
now  brought  troiii  its  den.  and  held  with  cords  till  one  of 
the  elephants  approached  and  inflirti  d  two  or  three  blows 
on  its  back  with  his  trunk,  so  heavily  laid  on  that  it  fell 
stunned,  as  If  dead.  Then  they  loosed  the  tiger.  No 
sooner  did  he  recover  than  he  sprang  with  a  dreadftil  roar 
at  the  elephant's  trunk  stretched  inn  in  act  to  strike  him ; 
but  the  wary  elephant  drew  up  his  trunk,  and  receiving 
the  tiger  on  his  tuiks,  hurled  him  into  the  air.  This 
checked  the  fury  of  the  tiger,  as  it  well  ni;.:ht,  and  be  iravf' 
uj)  the  contest  with  the  elephant ;  but  he  ran  several  times 
round  the  palisade,  frequently  springing  at  the  spectators. 
Aflerwards  three  elephants  were  set  upon  him,  and  they  in 
turn  dealt  him  sneh  heavy  blows  that  he  again  lay  sensNCSik 
and  would  have  been  killed,  if  the  combat,  as  it  »  moet 
incon^ctly  called,  had  not  been  stopped.  Notlung  couM 
hi'  more  unfair  towanls  the  tiger  than  the  whole  of  this 
proceeding;  and  we  will  venture  tosay  that  no  quadrupe-i 
except  a  British  bull-dog  could  have  shown  more  'phuk. 
to  use  a  vulgar  but  expresuve  term,  than  this  shamefully 
treated  beast. 

The  older  autliors  generally  state  that  after  the  tigct 
has  secured  its  prey  it  plunges  its  head  into  the  l>ody  of 
the  animal  up  to  its  very  eyes,  as  if  to  satiate  itself  with 
blood  till  the  corpse  is  exhausted,  before  it  tears  it  to 
pieces.  The  liest  modern  accounts  tend  to  prove  that  the 
tiger  is  not  more  bloodthirsty  and  has  no  man  blood 
sucking  uropentiities  than  the  other  great  cats ;  and  tlM 
this  blMM-dcmking  habit  is  grossly  eiaggwittd. 

The  tigress  brings  forth  tlueeorfour,  or  fbur  or  five  eaia 
at  a  time  ;  and  she  is  a  vcrv  I'nnd  mothcr.-bmving  every 
danger  tor  them,  and  furiously  allacking  man  and  beast la 
their  defence.  The  antianta  knew  this  well.  8m  MaitisI 
^Ub.  iii.,£pig.  4^.: — 


and  JttTeiial  (Sat.,  vi.) :— 

•  Tunc  ffravift  iIIa  rini,  luot-  »>rlM  ti^rldf^  P'']"^ 

!  and  though  it  is  on  recuril  that  a  titrress  in  mc'dem  Urart 
j  devoured  her  cub,  one  shouUl  remember  that  this  unn»- 
I  tural  act  was  done  in  captivity,  and  that  rabbits,  sows,  aai 
cats  have  done  tlie  same.  But  that  in  a  state  of  natan 
th«  maternal  fiseliag  iavwy  alraag  in  the  tigress,  there  cn 
be  no  ^bt.  Captain  Williaanon,  ft>r  example,  relatn 
that  two  tiger-cubs  were  brought  to  hitn  when  he  wis 
stationed  in  an  Indian  distiict.  1  he  cuuntrj-jKople  had 
found  four  in  the  absence  of  the  tierea«.  The  two  Iwurht 
to  the  captain  were  put  in  a  stable,  where  they  made  s 
loud  noise  for  several  nights.  Die  bereaved  mother  ar- 
rived at  last,  replying  to  their  erica  with  leaiful  howbaca 
and  the  eubs  were  let  loose  vnder  the  appreh*  asMm  tiic 
the  infuriated  tigress  might  break  in.  In  the  MOfDiag  1 
was  found  that  she  hatl  carried  them  away. 

For  an  account  of  the  hybrids  between  tha  UoB  tai 
Tiger,  see  the  article  Lion,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  3.">. 

Various  devices  have  been  put  in  ret^uisition  to  take  T 
annihilate  this  deetructive  quadruped,  and  we  shall  bm- 
tion  one  or  two  of  them  bsnra  we  advert  to  the  eimae  cf 
the  animal  upon  a  grander  scale.  Ten  rupees  wen?  formeilf 
oii'ered  l)y  the  Eort  India  Company  lor  evcr>'  tie^er  At- 
strtiyed  within  the  proviut  us  where  their  power  and 
fiueiice  extended  :  a  small  reward,  but  suficient,  coi^ouitij 
with  the  depredations  of  the  aaiiml,  toettimilata  tfaa  poawr 
clessei  to  destroy  it. 
AUndof  ^ng-bowwasftanwiif  bM  Si  ita  mgrairi 
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!:'.«<.  haiccd  a  poi-ttmuJ  nrrow,  Keneitilly  with  fatal  elFcct, 
vhvu  the  animal  came  in  contact  witli  a  coni  strcttlud 
kCro.ss  it-,  path,  and  thu  method  is  said  ^till  to  be  in  use  in 
ome  places.  Again,  a  heavy  bram  was  suspended  over 
he  way  travened  by  the  tiger,  which  fell  and  crushed 
dm  on  hu  ditcngaging  a  cord  which  let  the  beam  fall. 
V.  Persian  device  is  said  to  consist  of  a  hrfre  (>pherica1 
tronc:  interwoven  banilioo  ca^.  or  one  mudc  of  o'hcr 
iiituble  matcrinis,  with  intervals  throuj^hout.  three  or  four 
nchfs  broad.  Under  this  slielter,  which  is  picketed  to  the 
rround  in  the  tigers  hauat,  a  man  provided  with  two  or 
hree  short  strong  tpttn  takw  poet  by  night,  with  a  dotr 
r  agiMtMhiaoompMiottiimpshiiaMlfinhisqiiih  and 
'oes  to  alem.  AtinraniTCe,  of  whowvnwiiee  ttenu 
<  warned  Of  flw  mg  or  the  cu^t.  ana  ireneralty,  ■Iter 
inclline  about,  rears  himself  up  ai^junst  the  caffe,  upon 
i  hic-h  the  man  stabs  bim  roftolutely  with  his  short  spear 
hrough  the  interstice  of  the  wicker-work.  It  seems  ludi- 
roua  to  talk  of  takiec  a  tiger  with  birdlime  ;  but  it  k  Mid 
o  be  ao  captured  in  Oude.  When  a  tiger's  track  l»  aaeer- 
ained.  the  peaaanti,  m  are  toTd,  eoltect  a  quantity  of  leaves 
psemtilinp  those  of  the  syonmoro.  and  t  ommon  in  most 
luliari  under>voods  :  these  they  snuar  with  akind  of  bird- 
ime  which  is  made  from  the  berries  of  an  indigenous  and 
ly  no  means  scarce  tree,  and  strew  them  with  the  adhesive 
abatMMO  uppermost  in  some  eloomv  spot  to  which  the 
iger  Tonrts  in  the  heat  of  the  aay.  If  he  treads  on  one  of 
he  Kmed  leaves,  he  lorenerally  bei;ins  by  tiyinrto  diaka  it 
rom  his  paw.  and  not  succeeding,  proceeds  to  rub  it 
'.r-'ini't  his  jaw  in  ordtt  to  get  rid  of  it.  Thjis  his  eyes 
ml  earslK'comc  agelutinatcd,  and  the  unt  ;.sy  animal  rolls, 
lerhaps  among  many  more  of  the  smearetl  leaves,  till  he 
<ecomes  enveloped  :'  in  this  state  he  has  been  compared 
3  a  mail  who  has  been  tarred  and  tethered.  Tbe  tiger's 
nitation  iwdniwariiMM  <iiidv»Blin<liaMiil>il  howliiiei;  on 
rhich  the  peasattb  kMten  to  tiw  Wfdt,  tad  AoA  hioi 
rithout  difficulty. 
The  plan  of  the  iNnMftp  tad  looking-glass,  a  device  to 

0  found  in  antient  sealptnre  aeoordinii;  to  Montfaueon.  is 
lid  to  be  practised  amonj^  the  Chinese  at  the  present  day. 

So  much  for  the  trapping  of  the  Tij^.  The  tiger-hunt 

1  perhaps  the  grandest  and  most  exoiting  of  wild-^)orts. 
Jpon  such  occasions  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  on  the 
10VC,  and  two  hundred  elephants  nave  been  known  to 
ike  the  field  ;  from  ten  to  thirty  of  Hum'  gigantic  animals, 
ach  carrying  sportsmen  armed  with  ritles,  have  not  un- 
•cquently  started  for  the  jungle. 

Captain  Mundy  gives  a  snort  but  spirited  description 
f  a  ti^cr-hunt.  The  party,  he  tells  us,  found  immense 
uantitie<  of  nme,  wild-hogs,  hog-deer,  and  the  Neil- 
'hie  ;•  they,  nowever,  strictly  abstained  from  firing, 
C'S4:>rving  their  whole  battery  for  the  nobler  i^ame  of  wbu  li 
hey  were  in  pursuit.  They  bad  to  pa.s-^  tlimugh  a  thick 
Jiest,  and  the  author  gives  a  wry  intcrcvtint;  description 
[  the  power  and  dexterity  of  the  elephants  in  overthrow- 
ag  trees  to  make  a  rdad:— *  On  clearing  the  wood*'  sap 
le,  *  we  entered  an  open  naee  of  manfay  grass,  not  three 
eet  high  ;  a  large  herd  or  cattle  were  feemng  there,  and 
he  herdsman  was  sitting  singin:;  under  a  hush,  when,  just 
-s  the  former  began  to  move  before  us,  up  sprans;  the  very 
iger  to  whom  our  visit  was  intended,  and  canteml  off 
.cross  a  bore  plain  dotted  with  small  patches  of  bush- 
nngle.  He  took  to  the  open  country  m  a  style  which 
rould  have  more  become  a  fox  than  a  tiger,  who  is  ex- 
lected  by  his  pivneis  to  fight  and  not  to  ran,  and  as  he 
vas  flusHeil  on  the  flank  of  the  line,  onTy  one  bullet  v.  a,s 
ired  at  him  ere  he  cleared  ttu'  thiek  pras^.  lie  \v;i.h 
luhurt ;  and  we  pursued  him  at  l\ill  speed.  Twice  he  threw 
w  out  by  stopping  short  in  small  strips  of  jungle,  and  then 
leading  back  after  we  had  passed  ;  and  he  had  given  us  a 
;ery  fiist  trot  of  about  two  miles,  when  Colonel  Arnold, 
Kho  led  the  Held,  at  last  reached  him  by  a  capital  shot, 
lis  elephant  being  in  full  career.  As  soon  as  he  felt  him- 
wlf  wounded,  the  tiger  crept  into  a  close  thicket  of  trees 
md  bushes,  and  crouched.  The  two  leading  sportsmen 
overran  the  spot  where  he  lay,  and  as  I  came  up  I  saw 
lum,  through  an  apertun',  rising  to  attempt  a  charge.  My 
mahout  had  just  before,  in  the  neat  of  the  chase,  dropped 
hli  ankon,  or  goad,  which  I  had  refused  to  allow  lum  to 
reoover,  wi  we  elephant  being  notoriously  savage,  tad 
ftirtber  initated  by  tne  goading  he  had  undergone,  beeame 
Bonaaqneatly  unmanageable ;  he  appeared  to  see  the  tigar 


as  soon  a.^  myselt*.  and  I  had  only  lime  to  fire  one  shot, 
when  he  suddenly  ru-shed  with  the  greatest  ftiry  into  the 
thieket,  and  falling  upon  his  knees,  nailed  the  tiger  with 
his  tusks  to  the  ground.  Such  was  the  violence  d  the 
shock,  that  my  servant  who  lat  behind,  was  thrown  out, 
and  one  of  my  gow  went  orerboard.  The  sbaggle*  ^ 
my  elephant  to  crash  his  still  resisting  foe,  who  had  fixed 
one  paw  on  his  eye,  were  so  energetic,  that  I  wils  obliged 
to  hold  on  with  all  my  strength,  to  keep  myself  in  the 
houdah.  The  serond  barrel  too  of  the  gun,  which  I  still 
retained  in  my  hand,  went  off  in  the  scuffle,  the  ball 

Stassing  dOW  to  the  mahout's  car,  whose  ritnlkNI,  poor 
iellow,  was  anything  bat  enviable.  As  soon  as  nqr  ele- 
nhant  was  prevatledupon  to  leave  the  killing  part  of  tin 
business  to  the  sport.smen,  they  gave  the  roughly  used  tiger 
the  coup-de-grace.  It  vas  a  ver)'  fine  female,  with  the 
most  beautiful  skin  I  ever  saw.' 

In  the  'Asiatic  Annual  Register,'  for  1W4.  a  gentleman 
who  had  bean  present  at  the  killing  of  above  thirty  tigers 
gives  an  aoeount  of  a  hnnting-party  cf  (he  Nawab  Asuf- 
ud-Dowlah.  After  describing  tne  immense  cavalcade  of 
the  Nawab,  he  says  : — •  The  first  tiger  we  saw  and  kilted 
was  in  the  mountains  ;  we  went  to  attack  lum  about  noon  ; 
he  was  In  a  narrow  valley,  which  the  Nawab  sum)U(id(  ii 
with  above  two  hundred  elephants ;  we  heanl  him  growl 
horribly  in  a  thick  bush  in  the  middle  of  the  valley.  Beillg 
accustomed  to  the  sport  and  very  eager,  I  pushed  in  my 
elephant ;  the  fierce  beast  chai^^ed  me  immediately;  the 
elephant,  a  timid  animal,  turned  tail,  and  deprived  me  of 
the  opportunity  to  fire.  I  ventured  again,  attended  by 
*\vo  or  three  other  elephants ;  the  tiger  made  a  spring,  and 
nearly  reached  the  back  of  one  of  the  elephants  on  which 
were  three  or  four  men ;  the  elephant  sfiook  himself  so 
forcibly  as  to  throw  these  men  otf  his  back,  and  they  tumbled 
into  the  bosh ;  I  gave  them  up  for  lost,  tmt  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  see  them  creep  out  unhurt.  His  Excellency 
was  all  this  time  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  thicket,  look- 
ing on  calmly,  and  bei  knning  to  me  to  drive  the  tiger 
towards  him.  I  made  anotiier  attempt,  and  with  more 
success  ;  he  darted  out  towards  me  on  my  approach,  roaring 
furiously  and  lashing  his  sides  with  his  tail.  I  luckily  got 
a  shot  and  hit  him ;  ne  retreated  into  the  bush,  and  ten  or 
twelve  elephants  juat  then  pu^ed  into  the  thicket,  alarmed 
the  tiger,  and  obliged  him  to  run  towaids  tfie  Nawab,  who 
instanll}  gave  him  a  warm  reception,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  .some  of  his  omms,  or  lords,  laid  tiie  tigersprawling 
on  his  side.  A  loud  shoot  of  wha  i  teha  /  proehunedthe 
victory.' 

There  is  in  Bishop  Heber's  *  Journal '  a  most  graphic  de» 
Bcription  of  a  tigar^unt,  bat  oar  limits  will  not  permit  as 
to  indulge  in  more  of  these  sHrring  aceoonls. 

Those  who  have  represented  the  tiger  ;ls  unfameable 
have  no  ground  for  the  assertion.  It  is  ius  capable  of  being 
tamed,  and  of  attachment,  even  to  |■onlIne^s,  lor  its  keeper, 
as  any  other  animal  of  its  kind.  We  have  seen  many  in- 
stances of  this  mutual  good  understanding  between  the 
man  aad  the  beaat,  and  Mr.  Bennett  mentioaa  a  remarkable 
example  in  his  *  IWer  Menagerie.'  A  tigress  of  great 
beaut) .  in  the  Tower  when  he  wrote,  and  scarcely  a  year 
old,  had  been,  diunng  her  passage  from  Calcutta,  allowed 
to  range  about  the  vessel  unrest .'^leled,  and  had  become 
perfectly  familiar  the  sailors,  showing  not  the  slightest 
symptoms  of  ferui  ny.  On  her  arrival  in  ttm  Tlttmes,  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  sight  of  strangen  iutanUy 
changed  hertemper,  rendering  her  irasoble  and  dangerous. 
So  sulky  and  savage  was  she,  that  Mr.  CSi^  who  then  kept 
the  lions  in  the  I'ower,  could  hardly  be  prevwled  on  by 
her  former  keeper,  who  eanie  \o  see  her,  to  allow  him  to 
enter  her  den  ;  but  as  soon  a.s  the  tigress  recognised  her 
old  mend,  she  fawned  on  him,  licked  him,  caressed  him, 
and  manifested  the  most  extravagant  signs  of  pleasure ; 
and  w  hen,  at  last,  he  left  her,  she  cried  and  whined  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  The  tame  tigers  of  the  mendicant 
priests,  or  Fakirs,  oflUndnstan,  are  well  known. 

But  whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  t"be  tameable  quali- 
ties of  the  tiger,  and  indeed  of  all  the  great  cats,  they  are 
not  to  l)e  incautiously  trusted.  The  natural  disposition 
is  always  ready  to  break  out ;  and  the  mildest  of  then, 

ulOQgll 

 'Hi#irsBlMNbi0*RisV«.ia«lMfc'day. 
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TluLs  noiitius  states  that,  in  1G28,  a  tiger  at  Bfttavia, 
which  had  been  brought  up  from  a  cub,  and  accustraned 
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t0  OMi  nU  its  lift*  Moaptd  from  iti  eage,  fitatened  on  a 
hone  winch  wM  htAvg  iMtr,  and  kOlcd  it;  toflMt  the 

citizens  rose  upon  thi>  ti^er  with  fii»«niii  and  dcw  it  in  its 
turn,  to  prevent  lurlher  mischief. 

We  conclude  this  part  of  our  sketcli  '.vith  the  account 
nven  by  John  Mason,  who  formerly  kept  the  beast*  in 
tteter  Change,  to  Mr.  Wood,  Of  hb  feuful  cneoantBr  vritli 
ono  of  thoc  captivosa 

About  tiM  year  1802  a  ti^er  had  been  puichaaed  by 
Mr.  Aljpey  to  send  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  placed 
in  the  Tower,  there  to  remain  for  ;i  few  dajTS,  till  the  ship 
destined  to  convey  the  animal  abroad  wa.s  n  ad} .  The 
beast  was  confined  in  a  large,  sufficiently  ventilated,  wooden 
case,  lin€<l  with  iron  hoops,  some  of  which  he  ripped  off 
during  the  first  niKfat  of  nis  confinement,  and  niawed  the 
OBK  partly  throuj^.  TMa  being  perceived,  the  next  day 
the  case  was  n-paired  by  the  addition  only  of  a  strong  piece 
of  wood  nailed  on  the  outside.  '  The  consequence,  says 
Mr.  Woo<l,  '  mi^ht  well  be  expected.  The  tiger  renewed 
his  efforts,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  night  made 
Ua  escape,  and  sprang  upon  a  wall  ten  feet  high,  where  he 
iMMined  till  iuason  came  in  the  morning.  The  fear  of 
kinngsiieh  a  Tahiable  animal  induced  this  poor  fcHow,  for 
a  reward  of  ten  guineas,  to  liazard  his  life  in  an  attempt 
to  secure  the  tiger.  For  this  purpose  he  engaged  a  ser- 
geant and  some  other  persons  to  assist  him,  whom  he 

f>laced  in  a  room,  the  door  of  which  openeil  upon  the 
eads,  from  whence  he  could  reach  the  animal,  lie  then 
provided  himself  with  a  strong  rope,  one  end  of  wliich  he 
gave  through  the  window  to  ms  companions,  and  with  the 
other,  havmg  a  running  noose  upon  it,  he  slowly  iqp- 
proached  the  tiger,  and  threw  it  over  its  neck.  This  was 
the  critical  moment  :  the  people  within  \serc  directed  to 
pull  the  rope  and  secure  the  beast:  unfortunately  the 
noose  slipped  off,  and  the  enraged  animal  immediately 
sprung  upon  the  keeper,  fixing  his  teeth  into  the  fleshy 
part  of  his  ann,  and  tearing  his  breast  and  hand  in  a 
oieadfiil  mavncr  irith  his  daws.  In  this  shoddng  situ- 
ation the  poor  man  lay  under  the  tiger ;  while  the  sergeant 
cut  a  bullet  into  four  parts,  and,  having  loaded  his  muisket, 
he  fired  througli  the  window  at  the  animal ;  who,  the  mo- 
ment he  received  the  shot,  quitted  his  hold ;  and,  aller 
staggering  for  a  few  minutes,  expired.  The  bullet  however 
iwdl  deKToyed  the  tiger  had  nearly  been  eaually  fatal  to 
ttM  man,  one  of  the  quarters  having  glaaeed  against  his 
temple,  and  deprived  him  of  all  sense  and  motion  for  a 
confflderable  time.  Nevertheless,  after  keeping  his  bed 
a  fortnight,  he  gradually  recovered,  and  is  now  { 1807)  per- 
fectly well,  though  he  will  caiTy  the  marks  of  his  enemy 
about  with  him  as  long  as  he  lives.'   {Zoography,  vol.  i.) 


In  the  East  the  tiger  is  asiwciateti  emblematically  with 
power.  Thus  the  Chinese  mandarins  covered  their  seats  of 
nistice  with  its  skin.  In  pi.  17  of  ttm  atlaa  to  Sir  George 
StaunUm's  *  Enbaaqr  to  ChiMU'  imrasenting  a  military 
post,  two  swordsmen  are  haMted  and  shielded  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit a  tigerine  aspect.  The  ficrr  soldiers  of  Ilyder  AH 
and  Tippoo  Saib  were  among  the  choicest  of  their  troops. 
The  tiger's  head,  gorgeous  with  jewels,  that  formed  tne 
principal  ornament  of  the  throne  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo, 
and  was  taken  by  the  British  among  the  spoils  of  the 
latter  at  Seringaoatam,  is  well  known  i  as  is  tbs  automatic 
representation,  elumsy  enough  it  nrast  be  adwlttid;  of  a 


royal  tiger  tearing  to  pieces  a  soldier  in  Hbm  paf  «f  the 
Britiah,  and  imitating  the  growling  of  ttw  ImmnI  «Bi  tlx 

cries  of  the  man.  taken  also  upon  the  aaac  OflCMiae. 

(See  the  Museum  til  the  India  House.)  ' 

Tlie  term  *  Tiger'  is  locally  and  erroneously  appUcd  tfl 
the  Jaguar.    [Lbopasos,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  438.] 

Fossil  Ttosas,  &c. 

Professor  Hiirkland  notices  the  remains' of  the  Tiger  la 
the  cave  at  Kirkdale,  at  Plymouth,  and  in  the  brcoda  ci 
Antibes.  The  great  fossil  Tiger  or  Lion  (Aiiv  ^etm 
Goldftim),  and  <mier  eztinGt  ca£L  lited  bete*  am  msa  ia 
existence.  The  Ibllowiag  fiMMi  cats  are  ennmented  by 
Von  Meyer,  besides  the  great  species  above-mentioned 
Petit  antiqua,  Cuv.  ;  /'.  Ixtiodorenitis,  Croii.  and  Joh.  : 
F.  brevir(i.\trt\.  Croiz.  and  .lob. ;  F.  Pardivensis,  Croiz.  ai.J 
Job. ;  P.  Arvernetuis,  Croiz.  and  Job. ;  P.  Afegantermt, 
Brav. ;  P.  CKCfrtfffw,  Brav. ;  F.  aphanittet,  iLuKfi  F. 
Ogygia.Kan^l  and  i^.|)ruo0,Kannw  [Fsuaa^  wh.  x.. 
p.  224.1 

Dr.  Lund,  in  his  '"View  of  the  Fauna  of  Brazil  previoiu 
to  the  laat  Geological  Revolution,'  remarks  that  tlie  Huui- 
ing  Leopard  {Fe/t/i  jubuta,  I, inn. ;  Cynailuru/i.  Wagl  , 
which  difi'crs  from  the  rest  of  the  Cats  in  many  rurntiil 
characters,  has  been  very  properly  formed  into  a  acfnatc 
genus ;  for  its  claws  are  not  retiaetile,  it  is  gregariom.  aaH 
of  so  mild  a  disposHlon  that  it  is  frequently  tamed  and 
employed  in  the  cnace.  But,  he  observes,  as  a  remarkabl« 
contrast  to  this,  that  its  dental  system  is  upon  a  more  mur- 
derous plan  than  that  of  the  true  Frlct,  not  ha\  mg  the  fl-it 
projection  on  the  large  tearing  molar  of  the  upper  ja«, 
which  is  found  in  all  the  other  predaceous  genera,  and  tbt 
development  of  which  is  in  inverse  noportion  to  the  aai* 
mal's  carnivorous  propensities.  Dr.  LnaA  reeogniacd  tlkii 
form  of  dentition  m  a  small  animal  of  the  extinct  Fa  '  i 
of  the  Brazilian  region,  which  was  the  scene  of  lus  \  aluat  * 
labours,  not  exceeding  a  dome>tic  cat  in  size  ;  and  he  ha* 
named  it  Cynuilurus  minutus.  Besides  this  he  diaeovend 
the  remains  of  two  species  of  the  normal  feUne  form,  out 
as  large  as  tlie  long-tailed  tiger-cat  (Pelia  maeroura^  Pr 
Max.),  the  other  larger  than  the  Jaguar  {Felu  Obtps. 
Linn.),  and  comparable  to  the  Tiger  Md  tbe  lion,  tbe 
largest  species  or  the  Old  Worlds 

Tigkr-Cats. 

Under  this  title  may  be  classed  all  those  lesser  stnp-si 
and  spotted  Asiatic,  AlWcan,  and  American  Cats  whidi 
do  not  come  under  the  well-undentood  denoBUiiatioQs  d 
Tigers,  Leopards,  and  Panthers. 

Before  we  proceed  to  any  description  or  illustration  of 
this  beautiful  group,  it  will  oe  advantageous  to  tbo 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  M.  Temminck'a  wc" 


and  digested  monograph  of  the  genus  Felit  divided  L 
two  aeetianB  aoeoraing  to  their  geographical  t&tnba- 
tion. 

Section  1. 

This  compriaea  fha  FUkUs  of  tiie  Old  *^*!*tinfirt  sad  in 

archipelago. 

Species. 

1.  Felu  Leot  including  the  three  raiietiea  vtBarttrg, 

Senegal,  and  Penia.  [Lion.] 

2.  Fetis  Tigris,  the  Royal  Tiger  (here  treated  of). 

3.  Ft'lisjubala,  the  Hunting  Leopard.  [Leopaiuk.  Vvl. 
xiii.,  p.  433.] 

4.  Felis  Pardus,  the  Panther.  [LsopaadsJ  Of  tha 
M.  Temminck  gives  the  following  character : — Whenadnh. 
less  than  the  Leopard:  taU  as  long  as  the  t>ody  and  the 
head,  its  estremify  when  turned  back  reaching  to  the  t.p 
of  the  nose  :  colour  of  the  fur  deep  yellowish  fulvous,  it* 
internal  part  marked  with  rose-like  hpots  of  the  same  hoc  I 
as  the  ground-colour  of  the  fur ;  the  numerous  spotk  i 
closely  approximated ;  the  rose-likt-  spots  from  12  to  14 
lines  at  the  utmost  in  liiaiiu  ter :  caudal  vertebr*  31 
N.B.  The  number  <tf  caudal  veitetom  assigned  to  'Se 
Leopard  by  M.  Temminck  ia  22.  It  would  appear  xztl 
there  is  no  correct  figure  of  the  true  Pantht  r. 

The  Black  Tiger,  Felit  $neiat,  Rimau  Kumbanx  of  Se 
Stamford  Raffl«%  «  " — •  »-  -      ^  . 


,       J      -  M  ontyA  dadKTttialyif 

the  Leopard. 

Felit  Uncia  is  considered  as  also  to  be  erased  from  ttt 
list  of  species,  as  it  is  on^  the  young  Qt  tha  Leopard  m 

Panther. 

6-  Felit  maeroedit,  tho  aimathDaham. 
Tol.  xiii.,  p.  482.^ 
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7>  JUm  Setval,  compiiaing  F.  Serval  and  ^.  Cafetuit, 
—  th«  Ckat'purd  of  DeniMNit,  and  tbe  Caraeal  of 


8.  fleli»  em/aria.  For  the  chamcten  of  this  and  the 


^^•fven  spec  ies  of  T.vnx  which  follow  it  in  M. 
Udonocranh,  ,s*e  Lyxx.  vol.  xiv.,  p.  217. 

16.  Feli$  Catus.    [Fklid-«,  vol.  x.,  p.  221,] 

17.  Felig  manicuiata.    [Fkliob.  p.  222.] 

18.  Felia  mmula,  identical  with  the  />//>  Javanentia 
r>C  Honfield'a  *  Zoological  Rauaicbcs  in  Java,'  and  there- 
f«Dre  not  to  b«  adopted. 

Section  2. 

This  comprises  the  Felidar  of  the  New  Western  World. 

19.  ]■'••/ 1 s  runrolor,  the  Puma.  [Lion.] 

2U.  Felis  (Mca,  the  Jaguar.  £LaoPAU)8,  vol.  xiii., 
1».  -m.i  • 

21.  JPItiit  Jagaanmii, 

22.  Eeli$  eelidogaiiet.  fioucht  by  M.  Temmindc  at  the 
^:vl(>  of  Mr.  Bullock^  eolloctioa,  for  tbe  miuenm  of  the 

rv,  ft  herlands. 

23.  Felix  ru/(i,  Guldeiist.  Bay-Cat  of  Pennant :  with 
t  tiis  M.  Temniinck  describes  also  a  specimen  brought  from 
^Mexico,  which  may  prove  distinct.  Boogllt  by  M.  Tem- 
niook  atMr.Bullook'aaale  for  the  miMam  of  the  Nether- 
lauids. 

24.  Ffh'x  p'lrda/is,  the  Ocelot. 

2.}.  fV/M  rnitcroum. — N.B.  These  two  last  confounded 
t  osrether  bv"  Linneus  under  the  name  of  F.  purdalis.  The 
TVf  cxican  Tiller  of  Pennant  i.4  said  to  appear  to  be  a  repre- 
•^=.cntation  o{  F.  maeroura. 

26.  /Wi«  mt/ic.  the  C^u  F.  Cut. 

27.  Mi9  tigritut. 

Tliis  monoifraph,  aa  flv  as  it  troes,  ha~><  been  of  great 
fcenefit ;  but  the  student  »hould  examine  the  menafireries 
Find  museums,  as  well  &»  the  works  of  other  auVliors,  and  he 
Nvill  find  several  cat.s  noticed  both  before  and  since  the 
publication  of  M.  Temminck's  catalojt^c.  Among  othier 
■tuthorities  the  publieationa  of  d'Aiara,  of  Sir  Stamford 
Hikffles,  of  M.  F.  Cuvier,  of  W.  Desmarest,  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Oray,  of  Dr.  Horsfield.  and  Mr.  V  iffors  in  the  ZfijJi>L,^ir(il 
Jnurnal,  of  Dr.  Horsfield  in  the  Zonlnt^irul  Rrxi>nrr/ir\  in 
J'lr.i.  of  Prince  Maximilian,  ol  M.  Lesson,  ol"  Sir  William 
Jardine  (Nuturuligt's Library, Matnmaliti,vol.  u.,Felina), 
and  of  Mr.  Darwin  CMogif  ikt  JBH^If),  JBmj  lie  con- 
sulted with  advantage. 

Br.  Rontfield  and  Mr.  Vigors  (Zoof.  Jbtir.,  ▼ot.  ir..  p. 
3'%  remark  that  they  are  not  of  Si.  Temminck's  opinion, 
that  the  detennination  of  species  in  such  groups  as  these 
rests  upon  any  examination,  hovvever  acute,  of  presened 
specimens  in  cabinets,  or  in  any  research,  however  exten- 
itive,  into  the  stores  of  furriers.  Such  examination,  they 
think,  leads  to  coqiectuie ;  probable  and  plauiible  conjec- 
ture, it  may  be  trae,  bnt  nul  conjecture,  and  not  facti. 
They  add  that  we  are  in  this  way  as  likely  to  fall  info  the 
error  of  confounding  true  species  as  into  that  of  creating 
nominal  ones,  and  they  express  their  opinion  that  the 
truth  can  be  satisfactorily  attained  only  by  diligent  re- 
oearches  in  the  native  country  of  these  animali,  or  by 
oceunte  obMrvationa  on  their  ehangea  and  diffneneea  aa 
to  tex,  age,  and  MaMn,  when  hi  a  living  state  and  in  con- 
ft  ncmen*. 

M.  Temniinck,  in  his  Tableau  Mithodiqtie  (1827)«  «tate» 
that  then  there  were  known  thirttf  distinct  speeieaof  eala 
and  aeven  or  eight  other  doubtful  indications. 

Asiatic  Tiokr-Cats. 

Example,  Felis  Nepalenntj  Honf.  and  Vig. 
Detenption. — Size  of  Felis  Jdtmruntis,  Horaf.,  but  its 
habit  more  slender,  the  tail  and  neck  proportionally  elon- 

gate.  Ground-colour  gre\,  with  a  very  siitrht  admixture 
of  tawny  ;  bands  and  spot.s  of  the  heati,  back,  neck,  throat, 
abdomen,  and  thighs,  deep  black;  superior  longitudinal 
bands  resembling  those  of  r.  Javanenata.  Ground-colour 
of  throat  and  abdomen  nearly  white ;  the  lower  flanks 
marked  with  a  funt  tawny  longitudiiud  streak.  Cheeks 
8treak«l  with  two  pRrallel  longitudinal  lines,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  ^vlii(  h  follows  a  transverse  lunar  mark  which 
passes  with  a  bold  curve  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  near 
which  a  very  narrow  band  crosses  the  throat.  Sides  of  the 
neck  appearing  marked  with  two  broad  waving  bands,  at 
the  termination  of  which  stands  an  oblong  regularly 
transvene  band.  Neck  underneath  nearly  immaculate. 
Shoulder  and  flanks  «thfl)ttuig  iiregular,  divennfled  aiark% 
P.  C  No.  lB4a. 


the  anterior  oblong,  the  posterior  angular,  of  a  mixed 
tawny  and  black,  and,  individually,  alMve  or  posterioriy 
with  a  broad  da^  of  saturated  black :  they  are  Kcattered 
orer  the  aides  without  any  regular  longitudinal  disposition ; 

but  they  have  generally'an  oblique  direction.  Abdomea 
marked  throughout  with  unilorni  oval  spots ;  anterior 
thighs  within  exhibiting  one.  the  nostenor  thighs  two 
broad  black  bands.  Rump  and  thighs  marked  externally 
with  roundish  or  oblong  spots.  Tail  above,  to  within 
about  an  inch  of  the  tip,  with  uniform  roundish  spoti, 
arranged  posteriorly  in  regular  transverse  bands.  Head 
above  and  ears  airreeing  generally  with  those  F.Jnvan- 
enais.  Lcnirtti  from  extiemity  of  nose  tu  root  of  tail,  1  foot 
10)  inches.  Length  of  tail  10^  inches.  (Vig.  and  Horsf.) 
Dr.  Horsfield  and  .Mr.  Vigors  observe  that  the  distin- 

Sishing  characters  of  this  species  are,  its  comparatively 
igthened  habit;  the^alendernesa  and  proportional  length 
of  the  tail ;  the  disposition  of  the  marks  on  the  flanks,  and 
the  character  of  these  marks  as  far  a-s  regards  their  diversi- 
fied form ;  and  the  saturated  black  patch  with  which 
they  are  individtMUy  marked  nt  their  upper  or  poatciior 
edge. 

*  In  the  Bengal  Cat,  say  those  zoologists,  '  these  nurka 
have  a  different  disposition ;  they  are  oblong,  and  arranged 
on  the  llanki  in  regular  sneeesrion  longiKdinally.  The 

materials  contained  in  the  museum  at  the  India  House 
have  enabled  us  to  make  thi.>  .statement,  which  i.s  founded 
on  the  examination  of  a  specimen  brought  by  General 
Hardwicke,  and  on  a  careful  drawing  prepared  under  the 
eyes  of  Dr.  Hamilton.  We  have  thus  two  distinct  species 
Of  small  cats  from  India,  and  the  elucidation  of  this  point 
is  9t  some  importance,  aa  it  appears,  Ihmi  the  fbllowing 
remark  in  M.  Temminck's  monographs,  "  feriste/ire  eu 
cette  eapice  dans  I'Indf  nest  pas  conjttatee,"  that  he  enter- 
tained some  doubts  on  the  existence  of  the  Bengal  Cat. 
It  is  not  our  intention,  at  present,  to  give  a  comparative 
analysis  of  all  the  ^eeieairaidi  resemble  our  animal.  The 
discrimination  of  many  species  of  FhUt  is  at  times » 
dilBeolt  subject ;  and  on  many  of  them  naturalists  still 
disagree.  Our  immediate  object  is  to  indicate  a  new  form 
of  Felis,  from  the  upper  provinces  of  India,  differing  essen. 
tially  from  that  which  is  found  in  the  plains  of  Bengal ; 
and  so  direct  the  attention  of  naturalists  la  that  country  to 
a  more  careful  investigation  of  the  vaiiooaOriiMllal  tpmiifa 
of  this  interesting  genus.' 

The  same  authors  state  that  the  specimen  in  fhe  collee- 
tion  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  was  presented  by 
Captain  Farrer,  of  the  East  India  Company's  service.  It 
came  immediately  from  Calcutta,  where  it  was  said  to  have 
been  sent  from  NepSl.  It  lived  some  time  in  the  Society's 
gardens,  but  was  extremely  wild  and  savage.  It  geneml^ 
remained  in  a  sitting  posture,  like  that  of  the  common 
Domestic  Cat,  and  never  paced  ill  den  in  the  manner  of 
meet  other  animala  of  the  grmqi^  {XeoL  Jmm^  vol.  it.) 


Akkican  TlCKK-CASe. 
Example,  Felia  iiervai,  the  Serval. 
Desertption. — Upper  parts  clear  yellowish,  with  black 
spots;  kmer  parts  white,  with  black  spots  also,  but  they 
are  1c«  nnmeroas.  Upon  the  head  and  neck  the  markings 
are  most  conspicuous,  and  form  symmetrical  lines  on 
each  side  directed  towards  the  shoulders.    On  the  other 
itarts  of  the  body  ttiiy  are  placed  irregularly.    On  the 
back  they  are  lengthened,  and  show  a  disposition  to  form 
four  rows ;  on  the  body  and  thighs  they  are  larger  md 
round,  and  tlicy  are  muler  but  equally  round  on  the  ex* 
Upon  tbe  ftoB  laJ  mntde  they  are  minute. 

yoL.xxiv<^L 
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Back  of  the  ean  black  at  the  bsM,  sucoeeded  by  a  trans- 
vene  white  bar ;  tips  of  the  fyround-colour  of  the  body. 
On  the  inside  of  tne  fore  limbs  two  conspicuous  black 
transverse  bars  ;  the  hind  limbs  with  similar  markinjfs, 
but  less  defined ;  lost  joints  of  the  limb«  of  a  paler  tint 
than  the  rest  of  tiie  body,  the  spots  on  them  round  and 
very  small.  Tail  with  eight  black  rings,  tip  of  the  same 
oolour.  Length,  exclusive  of  tail,  1  foot  11^ inches;  tail  0 
inches.  Height  when  standing  erect,  about  12  inches  at 
the  shoulder,  and  15  inches  at  the  hind  quartera.  (F.  Cuv.) 

The  animal  from  which  the  above  description  was  taken 
was  a  very  young  male.  Its  temper  was  mild  and  gentle, 
and  its  disposition  sportive.  It  played  like  a  domestic  cat, 
or  rather  kitten,  chasing  its  tail,  and  arousing  itself  with 
anything  that  it  could  roll  with  its  paw. 

JLocaiily. — ^The  Serval  is  a  native  of  southern  AiVica. 
Tliere  are  generally  some  living  specimens  in  our  mena- 
geries.  It  has  been  exhibited  in  that  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  and  may  be  seen  there  now  (1842). 


Ahbrican  Tiqbr-Cats. 

But  it  Is  in  America  that  the  tiger-cats  are  most  nume- 
rous and  beautiful,  and  there  their  manners  have  been  best 
noticed  by  competent  observers :  we  select  three  exam- 
ples of  the  varieties  of  form  and  colouring  exhibited  by 
this  j^roup  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Fetit  pardali$.  Linn.  The  Ocelot.  This,  the  most 
beautiful  perhai»  of  all  the  liger-cals,  almost  defies  de- 
scription. Mr.  E.  Bennett  has  however  given  a  very  faith- 
tu\  account  from  two  living  specimens,  one  existing  when 
he  wrote  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the'  other  in  the 
garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

DtMcrivtion. — Body  when  full  grown  nearly  tliree  feet 
in  length  ;  tail  rather  more  than  one ;  medium  height 
about  18  inches.  Ground-colour  of  fur.  grey^  mingled 
vrith  a  slight  tinge  of  fawn,  elegantly  marked  with  nume- 
rous longitudinal  bands,  the  dorsal  one  continuous  and 
entirely  black,  the  lateral  (six  or  s«ven  on  each  side)  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  a  series  of  elon^ed  spots  with 
black  Qtargius,  sometimes  completely  distinct,  sometimes 
running  together.  The  centre  of  each  spot  of  a  deeper 
fawn  than  the  ground-colour  external  to  them  ;  this  deeper 
tinge  is  also  conspicuous  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  limbs,  all  of  which  parts  are  irregularly 
marked  with  full  black  lines  and  spots  of  various  sizes. 
From  the  top  of  the  head,  between  the  ears,  tliere  pass 
backwards,  towards  the  shoulders,  two,  or  more  frequentlv 
four,  uninterrupted  diverging  bands,  which  are  full  black 
anteriorly,  but  generally  bifurcate  posteriorly,  and  enclose 
a  narrow  fawn-coloured  spagc  with  a  black  margin  •, 
between  these  there  is  a  single  longitudinal,  somewhat 
interrupted,  narrow  black  line,  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  neck  above.  Ears  shoK  and  rounded,  externally  mar- 
gined with  black,  surrounding  a  large  central  whitish  spot. 
Under  parts  of  the  body  whitish,  spotted  with  black,  and 
the  tail,  which  is  of  the  same  ground-colour  with  the  hoAy, 
also  covered  with  black  spots.  (  Bennett,  Tower  Mena- 
gtrie.) 

Mr.  Bennett  remarks  that  he  has,  in  the  above  descrip- 
tion, stated  the  length  of  the  tail  at  more  than  a  foot ;  and 
that  in  all  the  known  ocelots,  as  well  as  in  all  the  species 
(of  which  there  are  several)  that  approach  it  in  form  and 
colouring,  the  proportionate  length  of  the  tail  is  at  least 


equal  to  that  which  he  has  given  as  its  average  meaMK) 
ment.  The  tail  however  of  the  Tower  specimen  did  Ml , 
exceed  six  or  seven  inches ;  its  extremity  was  overgrow 
with  hair,  and  there  was  no  cicatrix.  Still  its  e(juai}7 
throughout  and  its  abrupt  stumpiness  induced  the  b«iii! ' 
that  this  abbreviation  was  purely  accidental  ;  and  he  Wi 
by  no  mesms  inclined  to  regard  that  specimen  aj>  a  ■«« 
species,  to  be  distinguislied  by  the  excessive  shortness  i 
that  appendage,  by  the  unusually  pale  colour  of*  its  mark- 
ings, and  by  some  slight  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  tiidr 
arrangement,  which,  he  observes,  varies  in  every  indiviiU 
that  he  had  seen. 
Locality. — Mexico,  Paraguay,  and  probably  Peru- 
Habitt,  ^-c. — ^The  ocelot  remains  in  the  deep  fore«ii 
during  the  day,  sallving  forth  at  night  in  que^t  of  smal. 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  the  latter  of  which  it  successor 
chues  in  the  trees,  for  it  is  a  very  expert  climber.  If  ;t 
be,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  Tlacoozelotl,  TI-alocffkAi. 
Catut  Pardut  Mexicanut  of  Hernandez,  it  is  said  to  stretch 
itself  out  as  if  dead  on  the  limb  of  some  tree  when  it  spie* 
monkeys  in  the  neighbourhood.  They,  urged  by  curioun. 
proceed  to  examine  the  supposed  defunct,  and  laJl  ^ictimt 
to  their  curiosity. 

llie  Ocelot  has  been  so  completely  tamed  aa  to  be  IcA 
at  liberty,  and  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  strong  attachmni 
to  its  master.  Mr.  Bennett  states  tliat  the  specimen  in  the 
Tower,  a  male,  was  perfectly  good-tempered,  exceedinglj 
fond  of  play,  and  had  much  of  the  character  and  manners 
of  the  domestic  cat.  Ita  food  consistL-d  principally  cJ 
rabbits  and  birds ;  the  latter  it  plucked  with  great  dex- 
tcnty,  and  always  commenced  its  meal  with  the  head,  of 
which  it  seemed  particularly  fond  ;  but  it  did  not  eat  with 
the  ravenous  avidity  which  characterizes  nearly  all  the 
animals  of  this  tribe. 


Thf  Ocelot. 


Felit  mitit.  P.  Guv.;  The  C^iati.  Chibiguazu  ot 
D'Azara?  Feli$  Chibigvazu,  Desm. 

Dftcription. — About  a  third  larger  than  the  domestic 
cat :  length,  exclusive  of  tail,  rather  more  than  two  feet : 
tail  eleven  inches .  height  to  middle  of  back,  about  one 
foot  two  inches.  Ground-colour  of  fur  on  the  upper  pant, 
pale  yellowish :  on  the  lower,  pure  white :  at  tne  roots, 
dull  grey,  and  very  thick  and  close.  Body  covered  with  ir- 
regular dark  patches  ;  those  upon  the  back  entirely  blar!> 
and  disposed  longitudinally  in  four  rows;  those  upon  thr 
sides  surrounded  with  black,  with  the  centres  of  a  clear 
fawn,  arranged  in  nearly  five  rows.  Spots  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  where  the  ground-colour  of  the  fur  i> 
white,  full,  and  arranged  in  two  lines  composed  of  six  or 
seven  patches  on  each  side.  limbs  covered  with  nearly 
round  spots  of  smaller  dimensions :  on  the  fore-legs,  near 
the  l>ody,  two  transverse  bands.  On  the  throat  a  sort  of 
half  coflar,  and  on  the  undcr-jaw  two  crescent-shaped 
spots.  Behind  each  eve  two  bands  about  two  inches  \oag. 
terminating  opposite  the  ear.  Forehead  bordered  by  two 
lines,  between  which  are  numerous  spots,  and,  at  their 
origin,  a  blackish  mark  from  which  the  whiskers  spring. 
Outside  of  the  car,  black,  with  a  white  spot  upon  tht 
small  lobe.  Base  of  the  tail  spotted  with  small  blotches, 
which  towards  the  end  run  into  half-rings,  which  are 
broadest  on  the  upper  surface.    Pupil  round.  (F.  Cuv.) 

This  animal  (a  female)  was  extremely  gentle;   and  if 
those  m\h  whom  it  was  familiar  passed  its  cage  or  did  not 
approach  it,  it  would  express  its  discontent  by  a  short  cry 
It  manifested  great  delight  when  it  was  caressed.   It  lived 
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I  the  Paris  menagerie,  and  was  pnWundlhMll  AdMteriil 
(rest.  XoeoA'i^.— South  America. 

Desmtreit  Mid  ofhen  Identiiy  tMt  ttiiiBil  «ith  the  Chi- 
i:;im7ii  of  T)'A7arti.    Temminck,  who  tWMiTad  ft  dihl 

om  Kio  dc  Janeiro,  conaiders  it  distinct. 

D'Azarn  s  description  comes  very  near  to  that  above 
iven  as  far  as  colouring  ix  concerned  ;  but  he  gives  the 
verage  length  as  three  fe«t  six  inches;  the  individual 
rhich  he  dewribed,  the  lai|^st  male  he  had  seen,  was  foul* 
eet  all  but  tn  inch  in  length ;  tail  thirteeii  inches;  height 
t  shoulders  one  foot  and  a  half,  and  behind  one  foot  seven 
nehes  and  a  half.  It  was  so  Hat  that  immediately  after 
eath  it  weighed  iive^ukt'thirtjr  poundi ;  the  ft  males,  he 
avs,  are  rather  leas. 

The  same  acute  observer,  spcaUng  of  his  Chibiguazu, 
enarks  that  acme  of  the  GuaranoM  call  the  doueatie 
mt  Chibi,  and  others  Mbraea^d.  In  the  tame  ntanner,  he 
ays,  some  pive  the  wild  animal  of  which  he  i«  treating 
he  name  of  C/iibi-ffuri:u,  and  others  that  of  Mbaracayd- 
fuasu;  both  anncllations  si^'nifyinr^  Great  Cat.  MaajT 
Spaniards,  he  auiis,  call  it  Onza  (  Ounce). 

He  states  that  the  species  is  so  common,  that  Us  friend 
«f  oseda  captured  eighteen  individuab  in  two  TCaOHiritUn 
wo  leagues  of  his  paeblo ;  but  he  addi  tmt,  notwHh- 
tanding-  this  abundance,  few  are  acquainted  vrith  it,  the 
uintsnian  and  dogs  never  falling  in  with  it,  and  bein^ 
ina!)le  to  penetrate  to  its  haunts:  he  verv  much  doubts 
vhether  any  quadruped  hides  itself  more  efrectually.  He 
leseribes  it  as  remaining  by  day  in  the  most  impenetrable 
ilaces,  and  as  coming  fbcth  after  duak*  especially  on  daih 
.tormy  nights,  when  the  cMbtgoaMa  dintigly  enter  the 
•orrals  and  court-yards,  though  no  instnnre  is  known  of 
heir  detection  hv  the  dogs.  When  the  moon  shines  they 
ibstain  from  visiti'ntr  ii'.ha!)ited  spots,  and  never  are  frappi-d  : 
o  lie  in  wait  for  thcni  with  a  gun  is  honeless,  so  sharp  a 
ook-oot  do  they  keep.  Tliey  carry  on  domestic  fowls 
rom  trees  which  thqr  cUinlk  sometimes  mx  in  one  ni^ht. 
ind  often  leave  several  dead.  Men  and  do|^  ait  avoided 
)y  them  with  extreme  caution,  and  each  pair  iatttpfosed 
o  live  in  a  separate  district,  for  a  male  and  female,  and  no 
nore,  arc  always  caught  iti  the  same  place.  Noseda  formed 
4  '  rap  of  strong  stakes,  with  three  divisions :  in  the  middle 

I I  ■  i^on  he  placed  a  white  fowl,  so  that  it  might  not  only 
39  heard  but  won  aladiitanee:  the  other  divkions  were 
<o  framed  as  to  shot  by  the  lUfini^  of  the  planks  as  soon 
\s  the  chibiguazus  entered.  This  trap  was  set  in  the 
places  to  which  they  resorted  for  prey,  and  those  caught 
were  turned  info  a  great  den  in  Noseda's  court-yard.  Some 
of  theie  got  away,  and  were  taken  again  two  or  three  times 
in  the  same  trai) ;  they  were  recognised  bv  ear-marks  and 
other  pioola:  D'Aiata  iofen  fiom  this  mat  the  idea  of 
danger  was  obBtetated  from  thrfr  reeoneetion  by  their 
di>iie  to  possess  the  fowl.  He  remarked  that  all  which 
w  ere  ki-pt  ill  the  den  deposited  their  excrement.'*  in  their 
irinkuig-place,  and  when  he  sub,stituted  a  narrow-iieeked 
iug  to  prevent  this,  thev  mounted  to  iU  edge  for  that  pur- 
poM,  and  never  nussea  the  vessel  or  ita immediate  lu-igh- 
bouiiiood.  NeMy  the  whole  day  waa  qieot  by  them 
rolled  up  in  a  ball,  and,  when  a  ehibigiuiu  wished  to 
itret^li  himself,  he  first  licked  the  one  at  his  side.  When 
Btra'v  '.va-s  put  into  their  den,  or  so  that  they  could  reach  it 
by  ttmistuig  tlii  ir  paws  through  the  bars,  it  was  always 
fbuad  that  on  the  day  toUowibg  they  had  placed  it  in  a 


heapi  after  having  drvided  it  into  bits  tome  qMrter  of  sa 
inch  lonar.  and  on  this  they  reposed.  The  amaU  sticks  and 

twigs  witli  which  the  inside  of  their  den  was  furnished 
were  broken  and  torn  to  pieces  in  like  manner.  Twilight 
and  niffht  were  pR-,sed  in  pacing  to  and  fro  close  to  the 
sides  of  their  den ;  and  if  crossed  or  interrupted  by  an  - 
other, they  fUffed  and  geitiaulalai  Uto  an  angry  cat,  but 
without  using  tbair  nm*  TiMgr  never  qoarrelled^  unkaa 
thev  were  very  tmien  hiitated,  and  then  they  struck  «t 
each  other  with  their  fore-paws.  They  devoured  five 
pounds  of  flesh  per  day  wlien  first  caught,  but  afterwardi 
three  sufficed.  A  portion  was  prepared  lor  each  of  the 
twelve  or  fourteen  individuals  connned,  and  they  took  it 
with  their  paws  accordin{^  to  the  length  of  tint  they  had 
baen  there,  without  any  intiiftrenoa  on  the  pait  of  the 
otiwfi.  If  hoi«»ev«r  didmal  whose  turn  it  was  did  bet 
take  his  portion,  or  disregarded  it,  another  immediately 
snatched  at  it  without  any  defence  on  the  part  of  the  right 
owner  except  bv  sneering,  and  sonietinu-s  by  blows  vnth 
its  fore-jpaws.  A  walk  was  made  for  them,  enclosed  by  a 
sort  of  hurdle,  so  that  rats,  finrb^  ducks,  or  young  dogi 
could  be  introduaadintoit:  npon  opening  the  cage  it  waa 
obeirrad  that  oaually  one  onljr  went  out  for  each  victim,  and 
almost  always  according  to  the  order  of  their  confinement. 
Cats  and  dogs  they  seized  with  their  mouth  by  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  overlaid  them,  and  then  kept  them  so  that 
they  could  not  stir,  till  they  were  dead.  Cats'  flesh  ap» 
peered  to  produce  the  mange,  fretting  the  chibiguam^ 
making  them  mew  lite  eatii  and  at  mt  daitroying  them. 
Snakes,  vipers,  ahd  towb  ware  tlao  eaten  by  them,  but 
this  diet  occasioned  violent  and  continual  vomiting;  they 
wa^ited  to  skeletons,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  If  tne  dog 
introduced  equalled  them  in  size,  they  touched  him  not, 
for  it  appears  that  they  do  nut  assist  each  other.  If  a 
chibiguaiu  cannot  master  any  prey  alone,  he  leaves  it. 
Birds  wela  oatight  bjr  tlia  hand  and  naelit  and  tiMfovgUj 
stopped  nf  their  foafheia  before  tiiey  were  eaten.  No 
unnecessary  cruelty  was  manifested.  Noseda  observed 
that  one  did  not  kill  a  fowl  put  into  his  den  till  the  third 
day.  D'Azara  and  his  Inend  frequently  closed  the  doors 
of  the  yard,  and  opened  the  den  that  the  chibiguaxua 
might  leave  it :  those  moat  lately  caught  went  first ;  and 
sometimes  the  old  ones  would  not  go  out  even  whan  thair 
den  vrai  entered  that  it  might  be  swept.  They  ware  Itit 
at  liberty  for  sevpml  hours,  during  which  they  examined 
every  crevice,  and  then  lay  down  to  sleep.  VVhen  boya 
persecuted  them  with  sticks,  they  retreated  to  their  den 
without  turning  on  their  persecutoi-s,  even  when  severely 
b«Lten.  A  male  on  one  occasion  becoming  very  lazy,  on 
anteiing  hia  den  he  waa  abuaed  and  bittm^fUafinn]a» 
as  if  td  pnttirii  falm.  Soma  indtvldttfelt  tmn  inearaRilltd 
for  more  than  a  year  without  exhibiting  any  sign  of  love. 
In  tlie  night  their  eyes  shone  like  those  of  a  domestic  cat, 
and  they  resembled  l.'.n  Limmal  in  their  form  and  habits, 
in  lying  down,  licking  and  cleaning  themselves,  washing 
their  aeea  with  their  paws,  Aiffing,  sneezing, — in  fact  in 
every  way.  D'Atam  concludes  by  stating  that  hii  fHand 
caught  a  young  one,  and  it  became  so  Qioroughly  tame 
that  it  slept  in  the  skirts  of  his  clerical  goWn,  and  went 
about  loose.  He  affirmed  that  no  animal  could  be  mora 
tractable :  but  it  devoufad  the  poultqr  of  hia  nai|^iboiii% 
and  they  killed  it. 

Mit  PqfaffM^VM  Pampaa  Cn^  n4aio»  or  Jnnda- 
Cat. 

Description. — ^FVir  of  great  length :  longer  haira  ti  tha 

back  upwards  of  3  inches  arid  those  of  the  hinder  part  </ 
the  back  from  4^  to  4}  inches  in  length.  General  colot 
pale  yellow-grey.  Numerous  irregular  yellow  or  some 
times  brown  stripes  running  obliquely  from  the  back  along 
the  sides  of  the  Dody.  On  each  side  of  the  face  two  stripes 
of  yellowish  or  cinnamon  commencing  near  the  cgre*  and 
extending  backwards  and  downwards  over  the  ehaeki,  on 
the  hinder  part  of  which  they  join,  and  form  a  single  line, 
which  encirclee  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  Tip  of  the 
muzzle  and  chin  white  ;  a  spot  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  a 
line  beneath  the  eye,  of  tlie  same  colour ;  belly,  inner  side 
and  hinder  part  of  tore-legs,  white  also.  An  irregular  black 
line  running  across  the  lower  part  of  the  cheat,  and  extend- 
ing  over  the  baaa  of  tin  fore-legs  externally:  above  tMa 
line  two  other  tiansveiae  dark  markings  more  or  leas  de- 
fined on  the  chest.  On  the  forelegs  three  broad  black 
bands,  tw  o  of  which  endraU  the  leg :  on  the  {weteriot  legs 
about  five  black  banda  ailaniaUyi  and  tt>mn  iini|«iar  dadr 
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noU  internally.  Feet  yellowish,  and  under  side  ot  tai-sus 
or  a  slightly  deeper  hue.  On  the  bdlly  numerous  larsje 
imgular  black  spota.  Ean  moderate,  with  long  white 
Yuan  Intemalty:  externally  of  the  same  colour  as  the  head, 
except  at  thp  npex,  where  the  hairs  are  black,  and  form  a 
slicht  turt.  Tail  short,  somewhat  bushy,  and  devoid  of 
dark  rintrs  or  spots — the  hairs  are  in  fact  coloured  as  those 
on  the  back.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  body  each  hair 
brown  at  the  base,  then  yellow,  and  at  the  apex  black. 
On  the  hindsr  part  of  the  back  the  hairs  almost  black  at 
■  biM.  tnd,  OB  ibn  iidM  of  the  body,  each  hair  grey  at 
the  base ;  there  is  then  a  conuderable  space  of  yellowish- 
white  colour :  towards  the  apex  they  are  white,  and  at  the 
apex  black.  The  greater  number  of  the  hairs  of  the 
moustaches  white.  length  from  uose  to  root  ol  tail,  26 
inches ;  of  tail  (fur  included),  1 1  inches.  Heinht  of  body 
at  sboolderk,  13  inches.  Size  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
comnon  wild-cat  of  Enrope ;  but  the  Pampas  cat  is  stouter, 
its  head  smaller,  sad  its  tail  shorter.  C^aterhoiifle.) 

Mr.  Waterhousc  (Zoology  of  the  Beagle)  observes  that 
the  markings  of  this  animal  vary  slightly  in  intensity: 
those  on  the  body,  he  remarks,  are  generally  indistinct ; 
but  the  Usdc  rings  on  tbo  logs  am  alwayi  Tsty  oonspi- 
euous. 

Locality. — D'Azara  says  that  he  knows  not,  nor  has  he 
heard,  that  this  species  exists  in  Paraguay*  althaogli  it  for- 
merly mav  have  1>een  seen  there ;  bin  as  fha  country 
became  falcrahly  well  peopled,  and  there  were  fewer  plains, 
the  inhabitants  urobabiy  extirpated  it.  He  cautrht  lour  in 
the  Pampa-s  ot  Huenos  Ayres,  between  35"*  and  36'^  S.  lat., 
and  three  others  on  the  river  Negro.  He  says  they  are 
fbnnd  on  botii  sides  of  the  La  Plata. 

Darwin  {Uk.  e^YjAxm  M  its  habitat  Santa  Cruz,  Pata- 
gonia (  April  >.  and  Bama  Blanca  C  August).  He  states  that 
it  is  common  over  the  whole  of  the  irreat  plains  which 
compose  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  part  of  America  ; 
and  he  sav^  he  has  reason  to  believe,  from  the  neeounts  he 
received,  that  it  is  found  near  the  Strait  of  .Magellan, 
which  would  give  it  a  range  of  nearly  1400  miles  in  a 
noith  and  south  directioa,  D'Asara  having  stated  that  it 
eztmds  mntlmard  asftras  90^8.  lat  One  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
specimens  was  obtained  in  50"  55.  lat..  at  Santa  Crviz. 

HabitJt,  Food,  J^  r.^ — D'Aziira  says  that  the  natives  call 
this  animal  gato  paj-^m,  bee  au>e  it  live>  on  the  iil;iin>, 
concealing  itself  in  jungles,  without  entering  into  the  wootls 
and  thickets.  Apereas,  or  guinea-pig^,  according  to  hitn, 
form  its  mincipaJ  food.  Mr.  Darwin  states  that  it  takes 
its  name  ftum  '  pqa,*  the  Spanish  word  fiir  straw,  from  its 
habit  of  frequenting  reeds.  The  specimen  taken  by  him 
at  Santa  Cruz  was  met  with  in  a  valley  where  thickets  were 
growing.  When  diatubed  it  did  not  nm  away,  but  drew 
itself  up  and  hiaed. 


We  here  conclude  our  notice  of  the  tiger-cats,  a  race 
evidently  appointed  as  the  principal  agents  for  keeping 
down  the  birds  and  smaller  mammalia,  which  abound  in 
warm  climates. 

TI'GLIUM.  [Crotow.] 

TIGRA'.NES.  king  of  Armenia,  the  ally  of  Mithridates 
the  flreat,  who  gave  him  hisdaiiirhter  (^leopatra  in  nmrriace. 
He  wa.H  masttr  of  the  large  tiact  between  Egypt  in  the 
south-west  and  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  north-e;i»t,  which 
was  bounded  by  Aasnm  end  Media  on  the  east,  and  by 
fteldngdoat  «r  MmmA  Of  OippidMR  oa  tlMUMl 


and  north-west.  The  earlier  history  of  Tigranes  is  KHfc 
known;  Strabo  Q>.  532,  Cas.)  and  Justin  .  .wviii.  3)  itik 
that  he  was  sent  in  his  youth  as  a  hostage  to  the  king  <t 
the  PuUnans,  who  afterwards  nstored  him  to  lit>em. 
He  conquered  Gordyene  and  Mesopo'tamia,  and  the  SyTiac> 
chose  him  for  their  "king  in  b.c.  84,  or,  according  to  App:i:. 
(De  Reb.  Si/r.,  70  ,  in  B.C.  80.  B^ore  B.C.  74  he  concluJea 
an  alliance  with  Mithridates,  who  was  then  about  to  bc^n  L» 
third  war  with  the  Iltjmans.  The  conditions  of  this  aJliaoct 
were,  that  Mithridates  should  be  master  of  the  oountiv* 
which  they  hoped  to  conquer,  and  that  Tigranes  dumld  hstt 
the  inhabitants  and  all  the  moveal)Ie  property  that  he  cmk 
carry  off.  Plutarch  states  {LucuUus,  p.  509,  Xy  land. ,  ti.i: 
tile  army  of  Tigrane.s  was  composed  of  2<iO,boO  men.— 
JJ),OUO  archers,  55,000  horse,  150,000  foot,  and  354XL> 
pioneers  and  train, — and  that  Arabs  and  warlike  Albaa 
from  the  Caucasus  abounded  in  the  Armenian  camp.  The 
campaign  was  opened  in  b.c.  74.  Cappadocia  mmf  Ktbr- 
nia  were  conquered,  and  Mithridates  laid  siege  to  C^c-1» 
in  Bithynia,  but  LucuUus  came  to  relieve  it,  and  after  \^ 
ous  reverses  Mithridates  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Tigra- 
I.G9;.  The  conduct  of  the  Armenian  kiog  had  l>ei-ii  irj»  r.- 
cere  during  these  events,  and,  the  Romans  bein^  no* 
victorious,  he  not  only  refused  to  receive  hi«  liatbo 
in-law,  but  set  a  prize  of  a  hundred  talents  on  his  head, 
on  the  pretext  tbat  the  king  had  persuaded  his  aon,  whu 
was  likewise  caRed  Tigranes,  to  rebel  agairwt  hi»  father 
and  to  join  the  Rnn^aii?,.  Mithridates  nevei-iln-lfss  suc- 
ceeded ill  p;u  ilyin<;  ius  M)n-in-ia\v,  and  they  jomeil  thtir 
armies  to  meet  LucuUus,  who  had  crossed  the  Euphxatc> 
and  tlie  Tigris,  and  had  laid  siege  to  Tigranocvrta,  toe  new 
capital  of  the  Armenian  kingdom.  [TioKANOcatrA.]  A 
battle  ensued  near  tins  town,  in  which  Tigranes  was  com- 
pletely defeated  (eth  October,  69),  and  his  capital  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ronians.  Tigranes  and  .Mithridates 
having  entered  into  iicguiiHliou.s  with  Phraates  III.,  king 
ol  tile  P;u"thians,  for  the  puI■po.^e  of  drawing  liim  into 
their  alliance,  LucuUus,  who  had  now  carried  Ins  con- 
quest in  Armenia  as  far  as  Artaxata  on  the  upper  put 
of  the  Araxcs,  marched  to  Mesopotamia  to  atttack  tht 
Parthians.  But  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers  compelled  him  to 
retreat  to  Cappadocia,  w  ticre  they  dispersed,  as  i'.  x.'i-m*.by 
the  iiistigaliun  ol  I'onipey,  who  aimed  at  the  supi  tmc  com- 
mand in  ihe  war  ;(j7  .  The  Romans  lost  t'appailocia.  and 
Tigranes  carried  otf  a  great  number  of  the  lobabitanti  at 
this  province,  iis  well  M  of  Cilicia  and  Galatia.  PoflUpcy 
entered  Asia  Minor  in  b.c.  £6,  and  in  the  same  y«ar  hs 
defeated  Mithridates  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Euphnte*. 
Mithridates,  having  experienced  the  faithless  character  oi 
his  son-in-law,  fled  to  Phanagoria  in  the  island  oi  Taraac, 
while  Tigranes  humiliated  himself  before  the  Ruinans. 
then  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  .\ita\ata.  Ue 
went  to  the  tent  of  Pomney,  and,  kneeiinij;  before  his  vie* 
toiious  enemy,  took  off,  nis  royal  diadeiu,  which  Pompty 
however  would  not  accept.  The  policy  of  the  Romaib 
required  an  independent  kinedom  betvveen  their  dnminii.  i> 
and  the  dangerous  power  of  uie  Parthians.  Tigraiu  s  tli.  r- 
fore  was  n>instated  in  .\nneida,  t  xccpt  the  distnt  ts  of  Cii  r- 
dyene  and  that  of  Sophene,  or  the  westernmost  part  of 
Armenia  Magna,  whic'li  lie  was  obliged  to  cede  to  hit 
rebellious  son  Tigranes,  then  an  al^  of  the  Romans. 
Besides  these  districts,  he  ceded  to  the  Romans  his  king- 
dom of  Syria,  including  Phoenicia  and  all  his  conquest* 
in  Cilicia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia ;  he  paid  six  thousand 
talents,  and  he  gave  half  a  inina  to  earh  Roman  soldier,  ten 
mina-  to  each  centurion,  and  .sixty  miiiK!,  or  one  talent,  to 
ciu-h  tnbune.  .  Plutarch, /,i«r«//iw.  p.  6;<7.  Xyland. ;  comp 
Appian,  De  BtUo  Mtthrid.,  c.  104.)  It  seems  that  aftrr 
tms  humiliation  Tigimies  led  an  obscure  and  tranquil  lifr. 
for  his  name  disappears  from  history,  and  the  year  of  hi» 
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death  u  unknown.  His  succeasoruM AxtaVHdNi  pAnntt- 

DATKa  ;  PoMPKiua ;  Lucuixus.] 

(Valerius  Maximus,  v.  I,  9 ;  Velleius  Paterculua,  ii.  33, 
I .  and  c.  37 ;  Cicero.  Pro  Le^e  Mamha ;  Woltendorf. 
Commentatio  Vitam  Milhridtittt  M.  JMT  annof  digeatam 
sitteru,  Goettingae,  1812.) 

TIGRA'NES,  prince  of  Annenia  and  lord  of  Sophene, 
waa  the  loo  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  During  the 
last  war  between  the  Romans  and  Mithridates  aided  by 
his  ally  king  Hgranes,  prince  Tigranen  forsook  his  father  and 
\%  cut  over  to  Uie  Romans.  When  his  father  humiliated 
Ijiinseir  hel'oru  Pompey,  he  sat  by  the  side  of  the  Roman 
general,  but  he  did  not  rise  before  his  father,  nor  did  lie 
Miow  him  the  slightest  degree  of  filial  respect.  Having 
b«ea  cnated  lord  of  Sophene  and  Gordyene,  he  refused  to 
surrender  the  treasures  of  Sophene  to  Pompey,  who 
suspected  him  of  bein^  in  secret  communication  with 
IMinuifea.  the  kinjETof  the  Parlhians,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married.  Tigraiies  also  become  suspected  ol'  haviti}^  loriiied 
a  plan  for  setziti^  or  putting  to  death  his  lather,  and 
accordingly  he  v.a^  arrested  by  dder  flf  Fonipn',  who  MDt 
him  to  Ronie.  He  fisared  in  the  triumph  o£  rorniwr- 
_  Appian  (ite  BelhMitkrid.,  c.  10ft  and  117)  ittfte  that 


'Figranes  wu  afierwiids  put  to  death  in 

QHAN-ES.] 

TICiHANO'CERTA  {T.ypwigtpra),  for  some  time  the 
capital  of  Armenia,  was  built  by  king  Tigrane*  alter  he 
had  extended  his  dominion  over  Mesopot^ia,  Syria,  and 
Phaenieia.  Artanta,  the  old  cwpital  on  the  Araxei,  being 
situated  in  the  north  and  the  neuhboorhood  of  the  Ckoca- 
»ian  nations,  then  the  allies  of  Armenia,  Tifrrra  r  s  seems 
to  have  thought  it  convenient  to  have  liis  eapuitl  near 
those  countries,  wlmh  ol\en  required  his  presence  on 
account  of  Uieir  poascssion  being  litill  insecure.  This 
(laager  arose  principally  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bfoumif  whohftom  the  time  when  AtUlua  left  them  hia 
Idnf^om  of  Pngamui  by  teetament  (b.c.  133),  formed 
ilesi^Tis  on  all  Am  Minor,  and  at  the  time  of  the  founda- 
uon  of  Tigranocerta  (between  84  and  74  B.C..  but  nearer 
t<'84j  V  ere  at  war  with  Mithndate.s,  the  neighbour  and  ally 
of  Tigranes.  Tigranocerta  was  situated  a  shurt  distance 
from  the  Upper  Tigris,  on  the  Nieephoriu.%  a  nver  of  con- 
aidenble  hreidth,  aa  Tacttos  atatea.  Seert  or  Sered.  a 
small  town,  surrounded  ^antient  ruins,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  -^it'  of  Tigranocerta.  Sered  is  situated 
Qn  the  hanks  of  a  mvmI'.  river,  the  modern  uame  of  which 
is  unki|own,and  which  flows  into  another  river  of  consider- 
able length,  the  Bi  dhs  of  Haji  Khaifah,  which  has  its 
sources  aouth-eaat  of  lake  Van,  and  flows  into  the  Ti^s. 
rbia  latter  river  b  called  Khabui  by  I>'AnviUe.  but  this  is 
a  mistake,  the  Kbabur,  aeooidini^  to  HfijI  Khalfith,  dted 
ny  Rennell,  being  another  tributai^'  river  of  the  Tisrris  ' 
nearer  it.s  middle  course.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Llie 
river  Centrites  was  al.->o  called  ISicephorius,  and  this 
opinion  is  principally  founded  on  the  circumstance  of 
the  river  which  passes  Sered  being  a  very  small  i&raun, 
while  the  NiceMoriua  at  Ikranooerta  was  of  a  oonaider- 
able  breadth.  Thia  ofjlnion  nowever  is  rejeoted  bjr  Ren- 
nell,  and  indeed  no  ruins  have  been  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cetitrites,  thuuffh  it  has  not  vet  been  shown 
that  there  are  none.  We  are  likewise  ipnorant  i  s  \o  ihe 
changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the  direction  of 
the  Centrites,  which,  after  having  left  the  mountains  at  the 
village  of  Kala  Zerke,  flows  tluough  an  open  and  level 
eouirtry  ni  some  leagues  distance  «wt  fh>m  Sered.  Ae« 
cording  to  Tacitus.  Plutarch,  and  Appian,  Tigranocerta 
had  ver)'  strung  fortifications;  its  suburbs  contained  gar- 
dens and  fish-ponds.  The  town  was  inhabited  partly 
by  barbarians,  and  partly  by  Greeks,  the  inhabitants 
of  twelve  Greek  towns  who  were  transplanted  thither  by 
Tigranes  after  he  had  ravaged  Cappadocia.  The  mih- 
taiy  position  of  Ti|[Tanocerta  was  aomirably  chosen.  By 
its  situation  opposite  the  passace  formed  bv  the  narrow 
▼alley  of  the  Centrites  in  the  OiTduchian  Mountains,  it 
commanded  one  of  the  principal  roads  whicli  led  and  still 
leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  into  Armenia  acro.s.s 
the  mountains.  It  was  also  opposite  the  gorge  in  the  Cardu- 
chian  Mountains,  which,  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
junction  of  the  Centrites  with  the  Tigris,  came  ao  elose  to 
the  Tigris  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  an  army  to 
move  along  the  left  bank  of  the  nver.  Xenophon,  in  con- 
ilKriiii^-  tl-.i,:  rrtivaT.  of  the  t^ii  thoui-aml,  apparently  in- 
tended to  enter  Anoeua  by  the  valley  of  the  Cwifaitesi 


but  he  found  this  passage  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Caj. 
duchian  Mountains  impracticable;  and  taking  suddenly  a 
north-east  dirr  tiur,  lie  ascended  the  >ttL^j  Carducbiaa 
Mountains,  and  eroshed  the  Centrites  in  its  upper  part. 

Maiiter  of  Tigranocerta,  the  king  of  Armenia  could  sud- 
denly invade  Cappadocia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria;  and 
in  case  of  defeat  he  could  retreat  under  the  walls  of 
Tigraaooeita  and  defend  the  defiles  in  the  mountains 
against  a  superior  army.  Lucullus,  in  his  campaign 
against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  laid  siege  to  this  key  of 
Armenia  before  he  ventured  to  enter  the  defiles.  The 
united  kings  hastened  to  relieve  the  town,  but  they  were 
beaten,  and  Tigranocerta  with  immense  treasures  fell  into 
the  hands  of  ue  victor  c6th  October,  69  b.c.),  who  sent 
the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  inhabitants  back  to  their 
homes  in  Cappadocia.  Alter  the  fall  of  Tigranocerta,  all 
Armenia  vas  open  to  the  Romans,  who  overran  the  coun- 
try as  far  a-s  Ailaxata.  But  no  sooner  was  Lucullus  in- 
fonned  that  Phraates,  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  wa^  about 
to  attack  him,  than,  instead  of  descending  the  Anixes  and 
making  an  attack  on  the  northern  part  of  Media,  he  hast- 
ened back  to  Ti^cranocerta.  If  he  had  remained  a  little 
longer  on  the  Araxes,  the  Parthians  would  have  forced 
the  position  of  Tigrm  r  i  « rta,  and  the  Roman  army  would 
have  been  shut  up  wuluu  Armenia.  Strabo  p.  TiJi  Cas.) 
says  tliat,  when  Lucullus  took  Tigranocerta,  it  was  only  half 
tinislied,  and  that  after  its  destruction  there  was  nothing 
but  A  little  village  on  the  spot.  However  it  soon  became 
again  a  town,  and  in  the  wan  of  Corbulo.  63  a.x>.,  it  was 
a  conriderable  and  well-fbrtHled  place.  (Tacitus,  Annal.^ 
XV.  4. J  Hesychius,  «.  v.  Kipra,  says  that  mlpTa  .signifies  a 
town,  in  Armenian,  and  this  opinion  is  corroborated  by 
Stepiianus  Byzantinus  v.  Tiypavuicipra,  who  says  that,  in 
the  language  of  the  Parthians,  Ttypav^if ra  is  the  tame  as 
TiypavoiVoXtc  in  Greek.  The  word  '  certa'  also  occurs  in 
Caceathiocerta,  a  town  which  is  also  called  Amida,  and  is 
now  known  bf  the  name  of  Kftr&-Amid  and  IXyftibeldr. 
Soping,  in  his  notes  to  Hesychius,  says  that  rn  i  r  copra 
is  the  root  of  Carthaijo.  [Tigranks  ;  Iacui.i.l  , ,  roUPEY.] 
Strabo,  p.  b\i'2,  539,  747,  Cas.  ;  Appian,  De  Bella 
Muhrid.;  Plutarch,  Lucuiltu ;  Pompetm ;  Tacitus^  An- 
nal.,  xii.  50;  xiv.  24;  xv.  4,  &c. ;  KenneUt  JUwAio- 
tioM  of  the  Hitioru  i^ths  ErpeiUtUM  qf  Qp^* 
Retreat  of  ihe  nn  fhotuaiui  Grmkt;  Rewidl,  0«o- 
graphy  of  Asia  Minor. ^, 

TIGRIS,  River.    [See  End  of  Letter  T.J 

TIGRISO'MA,  Mx.  Bwainaon'h  name  Ibr  the  Tigers 
Bittern*. 

Subgeneric  Character. — Bill  as  in  Ardea.  Face,  and 
smnetimaa  the  chin,  oaked.  Lags  almost  featbaed  to  the 
knees.  Inner  toe  ratiier  shorter  than  the  outer.  Clawa 

short,  sfotit,  regularly  curved.  Anterior  scales  reticulate 
or  licxagonal.  Mr.  Swainson  considers  this  to  be  the 
rasorial  type,  and  he  arranges  it  as  a  subgenus  of  the 
family  ArtieacUe  [Ubeoks],  betweeu  ButOTf  Antiq.,  and 
Nyettardea.  Example  7V^}iMaMlitaAM(»'Fl.C(M.* 860. 

(N.B.  According  to  the  principle  geoerallv  recavcd 
among  zoologista,  neither  Iwdor  wa  flyetiaraea  can  be 
retained  as  generic  names.  Ttie  first  is  identical  with  the 
Bniaurus  of  Brisson  and  Ste})hens :  for  the  reasons  against 
admitting  the  second,  see  Nvcticokax.) 

TIJU'CA,  M.  Lesson's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds 
{Chrysovlerux,  Sw. ;  Attila,  Leas.;  Ampelis,  Noidm). 
Mr.  G.  k.  Ghajr  ananges  it  between  Calupiomma,  Raffl., 
and  Froema»,  Hoflhi.,  under  ttiOiliiifwimHe,  Mr.  Cfaray^l 
third  subfkmily  of  the  Ampelidep. 

TILBURG  is  an  inland  town  in  the  kingdom  cf  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  North  Brabant  and  district 
of  Bots-le-Duc :  it  is  situated  in  a  heath  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Ley,  13  miles  east  of  Breda,  14  south-west  of 
Bois-le-Duc,  and  38  north-east  of  Antwerp.  It  has  three 
churches,  a  large  caatle,  and  12,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
l)etween  5000  and  0000 are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
fine  woollen  cloth  and  kereeytneres.  They  likewise  manu- 
facture calmucs,  beaver  coating,  baize,  and  cloth  for  the 
army.  Extensive  barracks  have  been  biiilt  by  the  present 
king  of  Holland.  Lying  out  of  the  great  max!  fromFlaa'* 
den  to  Holland,  it  is  htUe  visited  t^  travellers. 

TILBURY  FORT,  a  fiKtHleation  erected  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Thames,  opposite  to  Giavesend.  for  the 
purpose  of  commanding  the  navijration  of  the  river.  It 
was  originally  formed  &s  a  nun  block-house  in  thc^me 
amuay  VIU. ;  but  after  the  l>ut«h  fleet,  under  I>e  Ruj' 
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ter,  had  advanced  into  the  Thames  and  Medway  iti  1667, 
Charles  II.  tonyerted  it  into  a  reRlilar  Ibrlifn  ution,  to 
which  considerable  additiona  have  since  been  made.  The 
fort  •t*nd«  principally  in  the  parish  ot  West  Tilbuiy,  but 
ptitiaUv  in  Uw  (Mloining  Mitah  of  Cbadwell.  It  » lur- 
itranded  bjr  *  <iwp  and  wMa  fem^  triifeh  may  b«  filled 
with  wal-  r  when  tu  <  essan* ;  and  it-<  mniparts  pr^sent  for- 
midable battuiu's  ol  heavy  cannon  toward  the  river.  The 
Ibrt  is  chiefly  of  t)ru  k  ;  biil  it  has  ft  massive  rtone  portal, 
the  elevation  of  which  renders  it  a  prominent  object  from 
the  opposite  side  of  tha  litar,  whicn  is  here  about  a  mile 
vide.  Withia  tha  fitot  iie  aonuMdoktt  barrmblu  and  other 
aeedmmodaHnna  for  tha  gatrtaoii,  Wfaleh  oidinarily  oooilitt 
of  R  fort-niajnr  and  a  detachment  of  inrlHds ;  and  piers 
♦oward  the  hvit  attbrd  facilities  for  the  landing  of  troops, 
storLS.  i^c.  Owin^  to  the  tiatiu  >>  ul  the  shore,  the  fort  is 
liable  to  overflowmg  during  liouds  and  spring-tides,  and 
its  situation  is  bgr  mi  meant  salubrious.  A  view  of  Tilburs 
Foft,  from  the  jAftr,  is  given  in  No.  120  of  the  *  Penny 
Mairasine.' 

TILE,  a  kind  of  thin  brick,  or  plate  of  baked  clay,  used 
chiefly  for  covering  roofs,  but  occasionally  for  paving 
floors,  constructing  drains.  &c.  The  Knglish  name,  and 
those  by  whiih  tiii's  arc  known  in  othei-  European  lan- 
puatres,  arc  derived  from  the  Latin  teguUi,  which  contains 
the  same  element  as  t^jSc,o,  to  cover.  This  becomes,  in 
Saxon,  tigle  or  tigel ;  in  Dutch,  teftl,  teghel,  tichel,  or 
tiehgel;  in  G«rman,  siegel  or  liacftaMgW}  in  lUliaOt 
tegola  ;  in  Spanish,  trja,  tega,  or  tf^ilta ;  and  io  FVenchj 
tuile. 

An  account  of  the  use  of  tiles  aniutiij  the  imticnts,  illus- 
trated by  cnirnivun^  of  roofinp-tiles  Ibiind  at  Pompeii,  is 
given  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,' 
art.  *  Tegula,'  in  which  it  is  stated  that  roofing-tilea  were 
origimdly  made,  like  brieka.  of  baked  day  (t4v  wvic)!  mid 
ihA  l^m  of  Naxot  introduced  tiles  of  toaiole  awiit  the 
war  6'20  B.C.  In  addition  to  the  suj>erior  beauty  and  dura- 
bility of  such  tiles,  they  were  made  of  ninch  larper  dimen- 
sions than  wa.s  praftiiable  in  clay,  and  cunsequently  the 
etfect  |Hwiuced  by  their  panillel  juint.s  might  be  brought 
into  hmumy  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  A  itill  more 
•spMttive  and  mmnificent  method  of  roofing  oeeaiioiially 
adopted  eooriitedin  ^e  use  of  tflee  made  of  brorne  and 
gilt.  Tile.*  were  oritrinallv  made  pcrlectly  flat,  or  with 
nothing  more  tliaii  the  Iiook  or  nozle  underneath  the 
upper  bonh::-,  which  fullilled  the  jnujiuse  ol  lixiiigthem 
upon  the  ratU-rs.  They  were  tubeequentiy  formed  with  a 
raised  border  along  each  side,  on  fb  vmier  surikce,  and 
the  sidea  of  the  tile  were  made  to  eoinelge  toiranla  the 
l«wer  end*  in  oider  ttiaft  On  nM  atdea  or  Itdgea  mifht 
wit  pnn  cnt  the  aobcceiive  rows  of  tiles  ffom  overlappmg 
each  other  neatly.  The  lines  of  junction  between  the  flat 
tiles  were  covered  l)y  small  semiH-ylindrical  tiK's,  (  ailed 
hnbricex,  the  rows  of  which,  extending  from  the  ridge  to 
the  gutter,  divided  the  surface  of  the  roof  into  a  series  of 
channels,  along  which  water  descended  to  the  gutter. 
Botti  the  ttmdat  end  the  imbrices  terminated  at  the  edge 
of  the  roorin  ormmental  pieeea;  and  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  roof  «aa  handsome.  Another  kind  of  antient 
tiling,  mentione<l  by  Pliny  under  the  name  q{  fHivonarrnni, 
conM>ti'd  of  tiles  of  a  semicircular  form  at  their  lower 
edges,  which,  wlien  laid  in  o\ci]appini;  rows,  somewhat 
resembled  the  feathers  in  the  train  of  a  peacock. 

The  process  of  making  tiles  is  so  similar  to  that  of 
hrick-makitig  [BmicE»  vol.  t.,  p.  d07  J«  thai  it  will  be  eofi- 
cient  to  observe  that  only  tiieoest  qimlities  of  brleV-ehrth 
are  fit  for  the  ptir^JO-ic.    Since  the  year  no  excise- 

duty  ha.s  been  levied  upon  th»  nianul'acturc  of  tiles,  the 
duty  haviiu^  Ijeeii  foutKl  very  prejudicial,  especially  afler 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  whites,  although  it  produced  a 
very  trifling  revenue.  The  :\iutitii^-tiles  used  in  this  coun- 
try are  chiefly  of  two  miU,plan0-tiimt  whieh  are  flat,  of 
a  rectanguhu-  form,  and  naualiy  about  ten  iuehes  and  a 
half  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  five-eighths  of  nn  inch 
thick;  and  fHin-filn,  which  also  luive  a  rectangular  out- 
line, but  are  bent  in  .luch  a  manner  that,  when  laid  on  the 
roof,  the  greater  part  of  their  surface  form.s  a  concave 
channel  for  the  descent  of  water,  while  one  side  forms  a 
narrow  convex  ridge,  which  overlaps  the  ed^  of  the  ad- 
joining tile.  These  arc  usiudly  thirteen  aod  a  hdf  or  lbup> 
teen  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  about  nine  inches  wide, 
measured  in  a  rtraisht  line  from  side  to  aide.  Plane4iles 
•n  made  with  »  Inm  M«r  their  19pm  adbeeiilirtaiwaira 


a  wovden  peg,  by  which  they  are  hung  upon  the  latlil  ef 

the  roof,  and  they  are  laid  either  with  or  without  mortar 
in  Butth  a  manner  that  the  successive  row*  overlap  eaih 
other  about  six  Ini-he*.  Pan-tiles  have  no  holes,  but  are 
hung  upon  the  laths  by  ledges  formed  at  their  upper 
edges;  they  do  not  require  so  grei^  an  overlap  as  plane - 
tiles,  and  cbnsequentjir  form  a  lighter  covering.  Tlie 
comparative  weight  of  the  two  kinds  of  tiling,  and  of  other 
kinds  of  roofing,  alid  the  suitable  angles  of  inclination  for 
each,  ate  given  under  Koui\  vol.  XX.,  p.  143.  Tiles  of  a 
semi-cylindrical  form,  lai<l  in  mortar  with  their  convex  or 
eoneave  sides  uppermost,  respectively,  are  used  for  covering 
ridgca  and  gutters, 

Dtain-tiles  are  moat  commonly  made  itt  the  focaa  of  •> 
arch,  and  laid  or  beddei  upon  flat  tilfes  called  Mlm.  flome 
UM'ful  infoniiation  will  be  ft>und  in  a  paper  *  On  the  Eco- 
nomical Manufacture  of  Draining-Tiles  and  Soles."  by  .Mr. 
Robert  Beart,  in  tlie  hecond  volume  of  ttie  '.loumal  of  tli'i^ 
Royal  Agricultural  Society ;'  and  in  the  same  volume  is  a 
notice  of  the  admirable  ble-making  marliiimyiaTmieil  bf 
the  matquia  of  TAeeddalct  which  haa  hcM  reeently  brougU 
into  extensive  oiwmliofi.  Fttviof-tilce  are  oeuallv  square, 
and  of  greater  tnickness  than  those  used  for  rooting.  In 
antient  as  well  as  in  more  recent  times  paving-tiles  were 
frequently  decorated  with  ornamental  devices  in  various 
colours,  so  as  to  produce  an  effect  resembling  that  of  mo- 
saii'  pavemenL 

TILfi'SIA,  ft  gOMH  of  Polypiam  BMitioned  hj  U- 

TII.CJ.'\TE  RF.DS.  A  portion  of  the  groat  series  of  strata 
in  the  W'eaUi  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  interposed  between  the 
gretn-sands  and  liie  I'uilland  oolite,  is  thus  named  by  Dr. 
Mantell,  who  has  described  the  numerous  and  interestini; 
organic  remains  which  it  contains.  The  reptilian  species 
are  deacrihfed  in  ProOHsor  Owen'a  *  Report  to  the  BcitMh 
Amodttion,*  1841. 

T1'I.I.\,  the  name  of  a  irenus  of  plants  beloneing  to  the 
natural  order  Tiliace.T.  The  tree*  in  Enerland  are  called 
Lt>ne-t ipes,  in  Swt  iish  Lin/i,  and  in  (»ennan  and  Dutch 
Lttidfn.  They  are  characterised  by  possessing  a  5-parted 
deciduous  calyx ;  5  petals :  numerous  IVee  or  aomewhst 
polyadelphoua  stamens :  a  glohpse,  villous*  1-e^led,  frilled 
oivary.  AU  the  epemee  ere  handMmetieea,  With  altMwite. 
heart-shaped,  acute,  serrated,  deciduous  leaves,  and  fH- 
[  grant  yellowish  panicled  flowers.  The  wood  is  lietit. 
smooth,  and  white,  and  their  sap  posses-.es  a  considenihl* 
quantity  of  sugar.  They  are  jirMu  ipally  nativest  of  Europe 
and  America. 

T.  EurMMBO^  the  Eiuvpean  or  Oommon  Lime-treCt  bm 

fietaU  trithout  toilea,  and  eordat«»  •euminate,  aemled 
eavee.  whieh  are  smooth,  with  the  etception  of  » tuft  tt 
hair  at  the  origin  of  the  veins  beneath,  and  are  twice  the 

length  of  the  petioles;  the  cymes  are  many-floWered,  and 
the  fruit  is  coriaceous  and  downy.  This  tree  is  abundant 
in  the  middle  and  north  of  Kurope.  It  is  very  common  in 
Gkeat  Britain,  ^though  some  doubts  have  been  expreescd 
as  to  its  being  truly  indigenous.  It  is  ho^vut*  aomitted 
iota  all  BritiitiFkmBi  andtherecaabenodoiiiilillwnits 
wide  diflbrion,  that  it  la  truly  mitdniBsed  In  fhla  eountiT. 
It  wa.'s  well  known  to  the  anticntft,  and  is  s{>oken  of  if 
both  'riieuphrustus  and  Plinv.  It  i.s  a  very  general  favourite 
in  Europe,  and  is  planted  in  public  places,  parks,  ar>i 
approaches  to  residences,  in  trance,  Germany,  Hullaud. 
and Gfcak Britain.  Fortius  purpose  its  large^ue.  hand- 
some appeai«M%  mmI  pruAwon  ef  aweet  flowem  well 
adapt  It.  The  wood  ia  iiM>  in  eoMiderable  requeet:  it  k 
white,  close-grained,  soft,  light,  and  smooth,  and  is  u.«ed 
by  tlie  cabinel-mj'.kers  for  a  variety  of  pnrjioses.  It  is 
easily  workeil,  a-^i  weU  darable,  and  on  this  aci  ount  \:x> 
been  employed  lor  carving.  Most  of  the  fine  carvings  in 
this  country,  as  those  at  Windsor  Castle,  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  Chatsworth,  nia  of  this 
wmxL  Itiiahound  forvraod-eotting.  The  fibtca  ofthe 
bark  are  very  tough,  and  ropes  and  mats  are  manufactured 
from  them.  They  are  employed  for  this  pur]K>>c  in  many 
parts  of  Eneland,  but  in  Russia  and  Swidm  this  mamifH. 
ture  tbrms  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce.  When 
used  for  thin  purpose  the  trees  are  peeled  in  the  beginma^ 
of  the  year,  and  the  bark  is  steeped  ia  water,  after  which 
it  is  hung  up  to  dry ;  and  the  layers  of  lierfc,  being  sepa- 
rated, are  cut  into  ribands  for  making  mats,  or  the  • 
are  twisted  into  ropes.  The  Russian  mats  used  by  ga/> 
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•  lan^  quantity  of  m«l«r,  lad  tnAwi^  •  dftUdow  wml. 

On  this  account  they  are  ffreat  favourites  with  bees,  and 
wlien  expanded  tlit-y  are  coiutuntly  beset  witli  these  insccta. 
The  honey  thu«  procured  is  in  preat  repute,  and  lias 

Eiven  eeltbrity  to  the  honey  of  Kowno,  on  the  Niemen,  in 
ithuania,  a  imall  tovrn  which  it  surrounded  by  a  iturest  of 
limea.  It  ia  chiefly  uwd  for  making  liqueui*.  Ibe  seed 
of  the  lime  poaaaMa  a  large  quantity  oraJboiMa*  which 
i»  nutritioiu  and  perfectly  innocuous.  It  waa  pro|Niaed  by 
M iiuia,  a  French  physician,  to  use  it  in  the  tame  way  as 
Uiat  of  the  c  oLua-tR'L'.  It  wai*  f  .>und  to  answer  this  pur- 
pose, but  when  prepai'ed  it  will  not  keep ;  hence  any 
extensive  manufacture  of  it,  althoui^h  it  waa  attempted  in 
Qerouuiy,  haa  been  abandooai).  iJattle  yiiW  eat  the  leaves 
of  the  lime,  but  it  is  said  to  oonmuideate  a  bad  flavour  to 
Uw  milk  of  cowa.  The  flowers  were  eonsidered  anodyne 
and  antispasmodic  by  older  physicians,  and  were  admtma- 
'ered  in  levers  when  the  Cullenian  doctrine  of  spasm  pre- 
.  ailcd.  Hotfinan  strongly  recommended  thcui,  and  relates 
■ures  etfeclcd  by  them,  and  they  entered  :ui  ini;it(iit!iit 
nto  most  of  his  preachpUooa,  They  are  not  much  used 
n  modern  medidue. 

Th«  Jindm  attaina  a  fieat  afe  i  tmi  wmf  ■paaimene, 
telefarated  ftar  their  a^e  and  sixe.  exist.  *  At  Netutadt,  in 
■Virtemberg,  there  ii  a  priKlisrians  Umi^-tree,  which  pives 
U  name  to  the  town,  wim  U  i->  called  Ncu»tadt  an  der 
linden.  This  tree  is  said  by  Kvclyn  to  have  had  in  his 
ime  a  trunk  above  27  leet  in  cirvuuifereuce,  and  the  dia- 
ncter  of  the  space  covered  by  its  brauches  to  have  been 
dU3  feet,  It  waa  *  a^  about  wttb  divoi  eolwma  and  mo- 
lumenta  of  atone  f83iB  mnnber,  and  fbrmerly  above  100 
aore),  which  several  priiKU'-^-  and  noble  persons  have 
domed,  aiiii  which  ai>  s>u  many  pillars  bcrve  likewise  to 
iipport  the  umbrageous  and  venerable  bouarhs  ;  and  that 
ven  the  tree  had  been  much  ampler,  the  ruins  and  dis- 
anoea  of  the  coiunuu  declare,  wliich  the  rude  aoldiers 
ATt  gi^atly  impaiied.'  fivelyn  adds  eopiea  of  bimiv  of 
tie  inaeriptiona  on  the  eolumaa,  tlio  oldest  of  whien  is 
ated  ISfiO,  and  the  column  on  wMch  it  iainaaribed  now  sup- 
orts  one  of  the  largest  limbs,  but  waa  at  a  considerable 
istance  fruui  the  liee  300  years  ago.  (Loudon,  i  This  tne 
■>  still  in  existence.  There  are  many  other  very  otced  in- 
ividuaU  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  Tlie  family 
aqie  of  Linnaeua  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  an  an- 
ient linden  that  grew  near  their  reaidenee.  Tbe  principal 
treat  of  Berlin  is  called  Uttter  den  Limkit,  from  the  lime- 
reea  which  are  planted  on  each  side. 

Many  varieties  of  thi^  In  c  are  doscrihed  ;  and,  as  is 
liual  in  thciie  ca^es,  some  authori>  l>ave  t-levated  them  to 
ic  rank  and  importance  of  specieis.  The  following  are 
>und  in  collections :  T.  H-  laciniaia,  in  which  the  leaves 
re  8maller  than  those  of  the  common  species,  and  are 
eeply  and  regola^  cut  and  twiatad.  It  seldom  attains 
large  size.  T.  E.  aurea,  which  dBflta  only  in  its  twigs 
aving  a  liric^ht  yellow  colour.  T.  E.  dm,yityla,  po.iscsses 
tomentuiiti  style,  and  differs  from  the  speciesi  in  the  form 
f  its  fruit.  Some  liotani&ts  admit  only  one  European 
>ecie8,  the  Tdia  Eurotwa.  Koch,  in  his  'Flora  Ger- 
ianica,'  )uu>  two,  Va$  T.  gnmdifitlia  and  T.  panifulia, 
mAj^vMT-fii*reim9^%mioim  Hookw, 
I  the  •Btitiihno>n,'fdiiiMs«Othi«»i  and  Oe  GiadoUa. 
I  hh '  Prodromus.' hasthnraapeiiieB,  hwidea  the  Suiwpenii, 

hich  are  as  follows: — 

7'.  iHii  rujihyllu.  Small-leaved  Lime,  luw  its  petals  with- 
Ut  nectai'ies  or  nrale^^,  cordate,  ouudiah,  acuminated,  ser- 
ved leaves,  sniuuth  above  and  glaucous  beneath,  with 
oattera4  41  wall  aa  axiilary  hairjr  blofoheai  and  oocopound 
wtn^^ownwl  wnbola.  liuii  is  idnatieal  wHh  the  7*.  par- 
i/  if  ill  of  Ehrhart  and  other  writeif.  It  is  a  native  of  sub- 
Ipine  districts  in  the  north  of  Europe.  In  (Jreat  Britain 
,  is  common  in  the  woods  of  Essex  and  Lincoliibhiic  ;  and 
Ir.  E.  Fonrter  thinks  il  probable  tiiat  this  is  Uie  only  true 
Iritish  species. 

T.  rubra.  Red  Lin)e,  haa  cordate  leaves,  unequal  at  the 
ase,  hairy  b«n«^th  well  as  the  petioles,  with  a  tufl  ot 
air  at  the  base  of  the  veins ;  the  iruit  globose  and  smooth, 
t  is  a  native  of  Taurida,  and  some  few  specimens  are  grow- 
ig  in  England.  Tlie  young  liranches  are  of  a  beautiful 
oi  al-red  colour,  thence  it  has  been  called  T.  eoraUina. 
Ills  species  is  by  most  other  WTiters  «Q||fi4Nad  l|T|lie(y 
f  T.  huropM  or  7'.  graadtfoUa. 

T.  jilatjmhylfa.  Broad-leaved  Liqie-trpe.  has  petals  vith- 
ut  naaftaBM:  Aoideltt^  eamlied  leasMB^  damii  heneefthi 


orifln  of  the  vaina,  woeUf ;  bMadiea.  hairy;  nmb«K 

three-flowered ;  fruit  woody,  downy,  turbinate,  with  prnrtD- 
nent  angles.  "Hiis  is  the  T.  grandtfnlia  of  Ehrhart  and 
other  botanists.  It  i>  more  common  than  the  other  spet  iea 
j  in  SwiUerland  and  the  south  of  Europe.  There  are  se- 
veral specimens  of  this  tree  in  England  and  Scotland,  but 
they  oan  acaieely  be  said  to  be  wild.  Bpedmena  of  thia 
tree  esiit  in  tbe  ehnvBhyard  of  fleidlits  in  Bohemia,  with  • 
leavea  contineted  to  the  form  of  a  hood.  They  are  said  to 
have  miraculoualv  assumed  thia  character  from  the  time 

that  the  monks  or  «  Qoii^ibMuinf  oOBTentivaie  all  hanged 

upon  them. 

All  the  foregoing  species  are  distinguished  by  not  having 
nectaries  or  at:ales  at  the  base  of  their  petals ;  there  bk 
six  other  species  characterised  by  possessing  neetaiies. 
Four  of  theae  aie  inhabitanta  of  North  America. 

T.  alba^  the  White  or  Alvery  Lime,  has  cordate,  ser- 
rated leaves,  unequal  at  the  Inisf,  clotlied  with  white  down 
beneath,  but  smooth  abuve,  and  luur  times  longer  than  the 
petioles;  iriiit  ovate,  \Mth  live  obscure  ribs.  This  is  the 
T.  urgmtaa  of  Deatuntauiea  ]  T.  panonica  of  Jacquiit; 
and  TV  limwfoan  of  Moeneh.  It  ia  a  native  of  the  woods 
of  Hungary,  and  ia  vny  raadily  dialingiusbed  txom  the 
other  snecies  by  the  whiteneai  of^ its  leavee,  which  becomes 
especially  evident  when  niffled  by  the  .slin:litrst  lunze. 
It  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  ]7t>7,  and  tlicre  arc 
now  existing  several  very  fine  mu:ii<..  unc  :it  Walton- 
un-Thames,  GO  leet  high,  and  a  number  at  ilighclere  in 
Berkshire.  T.  pjithria  was  described  by  De  Candolle 
from  dried  apeeinwna  sent  to  him  flrom  Odeesa,  where  the 
tree  ia  eoltiinled  ia  gaidmii.  The  lenvea  an  twice  tbe 
length  of  ttie  paliolM^  lad  thiirinderaoiflua  downy  KIce 
the  last. 

T.  f^hibra,  the  Ulack  or  Black  American  Lime-tree,  has 
leaves  deeply  cordate,  serrated,  and  somewhat  conaceous 
and  smooth ;  the  petaJs  are  truncate  and  crenato  at  the 
apex,  and  equal  in  len|^  to  the  style ;  the  Droit  ovate  and 
somewhat  ribbed.  Thu  tree  ie  n  native  of  Nm^  America 
io  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States ;  in 
the  Southern  states  it  is  only  found  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation on  the  Alleghany  mountains.  In  external  cha- 
racter it  very  much  resembles  the  European  species ;  its 
flowers  and  leaves  are  however  larger.  Although  it  was 
introduced  into  this  country  by  Miuer  an  early  as  1752,  it 
IS  not  much  grown,  and  voy  Um  apecimena  exiat.  In 
America  the  wood  and  bark  are  used  for  much  the  aMM 
purposea  aa  that  of  its  representative  in  Europe. 

T.  I  irijlora,  Loose-flowered  American  Lime,  has  cor- 
date, serrated,  smooth  leaves,  loose  panicles  of  flowers, 
emarginate  petals,  and  globose  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of 
America,  from  .Marj  land  to  Georgia.  It  has  been  known 
in  this  country  only  since  1820,  and  but  few  specimens 
are  at  present  planted*  lioudon,  in  hia '  Arboretum'  (vol. 
i.,  p.  374),  atatea  Ida  eomrietion  0wt  this  and  the  other 

sjiccies  of  American  IItiics  aro  0|dv  varieties  of  T.  glabra, 
and  he  luis  arranged  them  aOCOidiagly.  He  has  however 
assigned  no  other  naaon  tut  thia  opinion  than  their  genonl 
resemblance.  , 

T.  pubetc'  nx,  the  pubescent  American  Lime,  has  some- 
what cordate  and  obUoue  leavea.  truncate  at  the  baae*  and 
pubeaoent  beneaflij  thepetala  emarginate,  ahorter  than 
the  style,  and  the  fluit  globose.  It  is  a  native  of  tlu- 
southern  parte  of  the  United  States,  from  Vnginia  to 
Georgia,  where  it  is  found  prim  ijinlly  us\  the  bunks  of 
rivers.  It  is  a  much  less  vigorous  tree  than  the  two  last, 
and  has  much  smaller  leaves  and  more  slender  branches. 
There  is  a  variety  called  by  Ventenat  T.  p.  ieptophfUOf 
which  has  very  thin  leaves  and  delicate  serraturea. 

T.  heterophj/lla,  the  White  American  Lime,  has  ovate 
leaves,  downy  beneath,  sometimes  cordate  at  the  base, 
sometimes  obliquely  or  equally  Inincate:  globose  fruit 
with  ribs.  Tnis  tree  is  abundant  in  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, and  the  Western  states  of  America,  and  is  found  on 
the  banks  of  theSiUiquehanna,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi.  The 
leaves  and  flowers  of  this  species  are  larger  than  any  other. 
It  aeldom  attains  a  height  of  more  than  iiorty  iieet  in  its 
native  districts,  and  spedmena  in  Europe  do  not  exceed 
more  than  twenty  tei  t,  It  is  a  handsome  ornamental  tree, 
and  deserving  of  cultivatioa.  It  has  been  known  in  France 
nearly  »  muffUTh  bat  ww  Mt  ioiiodncad  into  England  till 
1811. 

In  the  eultivilti|«  flf  the  lime  it  should  be  placed  in 
qi9i«taitBntien»  mwHgiUaoooai*  ioaaqraoii  Itgww* 
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Mler  OB  pltini  than  hills,  and  in  moist  than  dnr  places. 
The  trees  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  which  ■MNild  be 

sown  as  snon  as  they  are  gathered ;  bnt  this  is  a  very  slow 
procfsv-i.  and  the  more  frequent  mode  of  propagating  them 
IS  by  lnycrs.  In  Fmncc>  a  tree  is  cut  down  to  the  rootH, 
and  the  shoots  are  encouraged  to  grow,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years  they  may  be  planted  in  the  positions 
in  which  they  are  to  stand.  lime-trees  will  bear  trans- 
planting 1^  a  greater  age  than  most  trees ;  when  large  trees 
are  transplanted,  they  should  have  their  roots  cut  round 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  stem  the  year  before  they  are 
taken  u]).  This  stimts  thair  growth.  Mid  makaa  thtitt  bear 
removaJ  better. 

(Loudon,  Arbor,  ct  Frut.  Brit.,  vol.  i.  and  iv. ;  Bischoff, 
Lehrbuch  der  Botanik ;  Koch,  Flora  Germanica  ;  Hooker, 
Britith  Flora  ;  Don's  Miller's  Diet.,  &c.) 

TILIACKA,  a  natural  order  of  plant*  belonging  to  the 
syncarpous  group  of  polypetalons  Dicotyledons.  This 
order  consists  of  trees  or  srinibs,  seldom  of  herbaceous 
plants,  with  s^iniple,  toothed,  alternate  leaves,  furnished 
with  stipides.  The  flowers  are  axillary.  The  calyx  con- 
sists of  four  or  five  sepals,  which  are  valvular  in  'aestiva- 
tion ;  the  petals  fbor  or  flva.  widi  mostly  a  little  pit  at 
their  base ;  the  stamens  are  hvpogynous,  mostly  indefinite, 
with  oval  or  roundish  two-cellcd  anthers  burstine  length- 
wise ;  the  disk  is  formed  (if  <:1and-i,  which  are  pqual  in 
number  to  the  petals  and  upijosite  tu  them;  the  ovary  is 
single,  composed  of  from  four  to  ten  carpels,  with  a  siiiq;le 
Style  and  stigma  divided  inio  lobes  acconiinc:  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  carpels;  seeds  numerous,  with  erect  embryo, 
and  abundant  aUnimeB.  This  order  is  nearly  allied  to 
Slareuliaeee  and  Mahraeee,  from  which  it  dilllm  hi  its 
riandular  disk,  distinct  stamens,  and  two-celled  anthers. 
The  species,  of  which  there  are  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  are  arratitreii  in  thirty-two  genera,  and  are  generally 
dimised  throughout  the  tropical  and  temperate  parts  of 
the  globe. 

Tuiacaa  poiiMi  bo  aetira  propectiei :  they  abound  in  a 
nnieilaginoua  wholewme  jdee.  TTie  ilbrjes  ct  the  inner 

bark  are  very  tough,  and  are  used  for  a  variety  of  economi- 
cal purposes.  [Tilia.]  The  wood  is  peneially  white,  light, 
and  touE^h  ;  that  of  Grewia  riastica  is  used  for  making 
bows  in  India.  The  Trincomalee-wood  used  at  Madras 
for  making  the  Massoola  boats  is  the  produce  of  Berrya 
Ammonilla.  The  Corchonia  olitoriaa  ia  eukiTatad  m 
£g}  pt  for  uaa  aa  a  pot-herb. 


TOiKklhs. 
3,  lingl*  flonw ;  4,  Mam«iu. 


TI'LIQUA.  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray's  name  lor  a  genus  of  Sau- 
riaut.  fSciNcoiDiANs.] 

ULLAGE,  appliad  to  aiabla  land,  ia  tha  itiiring  aad 
pnpanng  «r  tha  anilhsa  of  tliB  aoO,  ao  aa  to  laadar  it  tt 


for  the  vegetation  of  tha  aaadfoonunittad  to  it:  itsotij«a 
also  is  the  deabnetioB  of  noviotts  weada. 

The  whole  art  of  cultivation  consists  in  tillage  andaa 
nuring,  and  the  profit  of  the  husbandman  depends  oafti 
perfection  of  the  tillage  and  the  economy  of  labour  inpi^ 
ducing  the  etfect.  A  defect  in  tillage  will  caust;  a  z»* 
deficiency  in  the  crops  in  ordinary  years.  To  ensure 
crops,  the  soil  should  be  in  meh  a  state  that  the  ma 
and  dews  may  readily  be  diflhued  tlnoogh  it,  witbor 

E'ving  it  a  wet  appearance,  or  evaporating  too  rapidh. 
requires  great  knowledge  and  experience  to  j^ve  atj 
particular  soli  the  exact  portion  of  lillace  which  is  suilfc 
to  it.  A  fine  garden-tilth,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  most  pa- 
fect  for  light  soils  which  have  been  long  cultivated  acd 
manured ;  when  they  can  be  broucht  to  such  a  state  tl^i 
altar  eontinued  rains  the  «aoifiMe  vies  without  forminir  i 
crust,  and  crumbles  of  its  own  aeemd,  the  tiUa^  has  be^- 
good ;  and  the  deeper  this  soil  is  stirred,  the  more  it  «L' 
produce  :  but  wlu  ie  clay  abounds  in  the  soil,  which  ir 
dry  weather  can  be  readily  pulverised  by  crushing  the  dj} 
clods,  and  be  reduced  to  tne  finest  powder,  too  much  til- 
lage may  do  more  hum  than  good.  The  fine  clay  is  k-t 
converted  into  mud  at  tha  aniftca  by  tha  leaat  rain,  t>«- 
cause  it  is  not  sufficiently  porous  to  let  the  water  throueb 
it ;  it  dries  into  a  hard  crui^  which  efTectually  preehKui 
the  access  of  air,  and  c  onsetiuently  stops  the  vceetation 
of  the  seed.  It  is  only  by  abundant  manuring  with  or2*n:c 
matter,  especially  of  animal  oriein,  that  this  natural  ten-i- 
cncy  in  clays  to  cohere  can  be  overcome  ;  and  until  thii 
ia  clBBeted  it  is  best  to  stir  clay  soils  as  deep  as  poaailde  by 
BMaaa  of  aubMiii-plooghs,  but  they  should  not  be  poK 
Tcrised  so  that  the  water->  cannot  ran  down  between  As 
lumps  and  clods,  and  especially  the  surface  should  be  ]ef. 
in  such  a  state  of  roue;hncss  that  heavy  rains  cannot  cover 
it  with  a  coat  of  mud.  The  clods  which  are  ]vi\  on  the  sur- 
face imbibe  the  moisture  more  gradually,  and  in  diyiof 
fall  to  pieces,  by  which  the  young  plants'  aire  invigorated, 
and,  aa  it  were,  moulded  up.  This  is  paxticularly  Uie  case 
in  winter  after  a  frost,  as  all  clay-land  fiumeim  are  weO 

aware.  It  is  verv  easily  ascertained  whether  a  soil  will 
bear  much  tillaijc  or  not.  It  is  only  necessary  to  try  snnK 
of  it  in  a  large  not  or  box  :  make  the  surface  very  fine  l\ 
breaking  the  clods,  then  water  it  abundantly,  and  let  tt 
dry  in  the  sun ;  if  a  crust  is  formed  in  dr}-in^,  that  soil  wiO 
not  bear  too  much  harrowing  and  pulverising,  and  ahonU 
be  left  in  a  moderately  rough  state  after  sowing  or  drillrar 
the  seed;  but  if.  alUr  it  driL's.  flu-  snrtace  is  loose  an^ 
porous,  then  the  finer  the  tilla£;e  the  ln-ltcr  the  seed 
vegetate.  The  whole  depends  on  the  ready  admission  c: 
air  or  its  exclusion.  When  grass-t>eeds  ore  sown,  the  sur- 
face should  be  well  pulverised ;  but  this  cannot  be  aafelj 
done  if  tha  soil  ia  ant  to  run  together  when  mueh  rain  fijh 
soon  after  tile  seed  IB  sown,  mme  plants,  Iflce  besna,  wil 
force  their  way  throuirh  a  very  hoid  surface;  but  sm«l!  | 
seeds  are  too  weak  to  do  so,  and  their  growth  is  entirelj 
stopped  by  the  Ica-st  crusf  on  ibi-  surt'ace.  Bc-iiie-  \\ir 
preparator)'  tillage  of  Uie  soil  before  sowing  the  seed.  ther» 
18  a  great  advantage  in  the  stirring  of  it  as  the  plants  m* 
growing.  On  this  depends  all  the  meritof  the  row-culture 
for  eveiy  hind  of  plant,  especially  thoea  whieh  have  eeeo- 
lent  roots  or  extensive  fofiage,  and  which  are  chiefly  cul- 
tivated for  the  sustenance  of  cattle.  The  effect  ot'  deep 
tillage  is  here  most  remarkable.  If  rows  of  turnips  or  cab- 
ha^^es  be  sown  at  such  a  distance  tliat  a  small  plouc:h  or 
other  stirring  implement  can  be  used  Iwtwcen  them,  and 
the  intervals  be  stirred  more  or<  lesa,  and  at  different 
depths,  it  will  be  found  that  the  deeper  and  more  frequent 
the  tillage,  until  the  fsliage  coven  the  whole  interval  or 
the  bulm  swell  to  a  great  site,  the  heavier  and  mor< 
abundant  the  produce  will  be.  It  is  worth  while  to  try 
the  experiment : — Sow  Swedish  turnips  or  mangold-wurrel 
in  rows  three  feet  apart :  let  some  of  the  rows  be  merely 
kept  clear  of  weeds  by  surface-hoeing,  and  the  plants  be 
thinned  out  to  the  distance  of  a  foot  apart :  let  other  inter-  ' 
vals  be  stirred  to  different  depths ;  some  three  inches,  ' 
some  BX  inches,  and  some  nine  inches  or  more.  The 
result  will  be,  that  the  first  rows  will  appear  to  have  l>etr, 
sown  much  too  far  from  each  other,  not  half  the  ground 
beinp  covered  with  the  foliage  of  the  plants ;  the  othen 
will  be  covered  more  and  more  as  the  tillage  haa  been 
deeper,  and  the  last  will  completely  cover  ua  whole  in> 
tervala.  The  roots  or  bulbs  will  be  in  exact  proportioo 
to  tha  rifliiaais  of  the  foliage,  and  the  weight  of  the  dee^j 
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ti!l«eil  rows  will  far  exceed  that  of  any  of  the  others,  whi!< 
the  first  will,  by  eompariaon,  appear  a  poor  and  scanty 
crop ,  however  clear  of  weeds  the  surface  may  have  been 
kept.    The  loil  best  suited  for  this  experiment  is  a  j^od 
light  loun  on  s  dry  or  well-drained  subsoil ;  for  stagnant 
moisture  under  any  soil  will  chill  the  fibres  and  checK  the 
growth  orthe  plants,  however  dry  the  surface  may  be.  It 
was  this  which  led  Tull,  the  (kther  of  drill  husbandry,  to 
the  conclusion  that  tillase  was  all  that  the  soil  required  to 
maintain  perpetual  fertility.  He  carried  his  conclusion  too 
tax;  but  we  shall  not  be  wide  of  the  truth  if  we  assert 
that  with  proper  tillage  the  soil  will  be  gradually  im- 
proved, and  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  manure  occasion- 
allv  added  to  recruit  the  waste  produced  by  vegetation 
will  render  the  soil  much  more  lertile  than  it  would  be 
with  more  manure  and  less  til!a>:e  :  and  ns  tillacc  caa  be 
inci^ased  by  mechanical  contrivances  where  labourers  are 
scarce,  whereas  the  supply  of  manure  must  generally  be 
limited,  it  follows  thai,  as  a  general  rule,  the  land  should 
be  well  mad  deeply  tUled,  due  attention  being  paid  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  its  property  of  retaining  or  transmit- 
ting moisture.   Very  loose  sands  should  not  be  much 
sitirred  until  tliey  are  consolidated  by  the  admixture  of 
marl,  clay,  chalk,  or  well-rotten  dune;  l>ut  in  all  cases  the 
manure  should  be  mixed  as  intimately  as  possible  with 
the  soil,  and  a»  deep  as  the  tillage  has  gone,  not  ineludiog 
the  atimag of  the  aubioil; for  uie  rooto  will  alwajs pcne- 
trate  thus  (hr,  and  find  the  nooiiahnient  whidi  fliey  re- 
quire.   Tho-se  plants  which  throw  rut  roots  from  the 
bottom  of  the  s>tem,  as  wheat,  baric-. .     1  uat-s  require  the 
surface  to  be  most  pulverised  and  r nr.  hed  to  allow  tluse 
roots  to  spread;  a  spring  tillage  tn  therefore  highly  advan- 
tageous, whidi  can  only  be  given  when  the  seed  has  been 
depodted  in  nm  br  ariUufr  or  in  patehea  by  dibbling. 
Thn  lut  method  ia  found  to  give  ranch  finer  erope,  ftvni 
the  circumstance  that  the  hoe  not  onlv  loowns  the  earth 
between  the  rows,  but  also  l)etween  the  different  patches 
of  the  growing  com,  by  which  the  coronal  roots  are 
strengthened  and  the  hllering  of  the  stems  so  much  en- 
couraged, that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  twen^,  thirty, 
or  more  strong  stems  uU  bearing  fine  ears  arising  fhim  one 
tuft  of  plaate,  the  produce  of  one  or  more  aeeda,  whoae 
roots  are  matted  together  and  send  out  fibres  in  every 
direction.  The  crowding  of  several  plants  does  not  pre- 
vent their  growth,  provided  the  fibres  can  spread  around 
in  a  rich  mellow  soil,  well  pulverised,  and  admitting  the 
air  and  moisture  readily. 

As  a  perfect  tillage  requires  much  labour  and  minute 
attention,  and  in  many  ntuations  where  the  fttrnw  are  large 
labourers  cannot  be  procured  at  modeiate  mges,  nor  can 
they  always  be  depended  upon  to  perfbrm  the  work  with 
sufficient  care,  mechanical  i  i_"  i  :'y  has  been  taxed  to 
invent  implement.s  of  fillat^e  by  which  it  may  be  more 
perfectly  accomplished,  and  at  a  smaller  expense,  by  usintj 
the  power  of  horses  instead  of  that  of  men,  and  making 
immcDunts  which  will  till  a  eooiideiablc  breadth  at  ooee, 
ana  thus  save  time. 

The  old  plough,  and  which,  however  it  maybe  hnproved, 
still  acts  on  the  same  prim  iple  of  tuniing  up  a  fresh  por- 
tion of  the  soil,  buryinij  that  which  has  for  some  time 
bcf  n  at  the  surface,  will  probably  always  continue  to  be 
tbe  chief  implement  of  tillage  ;  butthe  minuter  operations, 
which  ate  taken  from  garden  culture^  require  particular 
contii'nHiecs  to  effect  tium  by  iubuiMatB.  The  hamma 
are  but  an  imperfect  subetttute  fbrthe  garden  rake,  and  do 
not  stir  the  soil  to  a  sufficient  depth.  Other  implements 
have  tlierefore  been  invented,  which  by  means  of  wheels 
can  be  regulated  so  a.s  to  act  at  a  irreater  or  li  x-  depth. 
These  have  received  the  different  names  of  scarifiers, 
grubbers,  cats  -claws,  or  cuItiT«tms,aeconlinf  to iha  fiincv 
of  the  iBveotois.  Many  of  these  answer  the  poipose  well, 
and  ttm  labour.  Thef  can  be  used  ia  all  direetioiis  so  aa 
to  pulverize  the  soil  to  any  degree.  Heavy  rollers  with 
and  without  spikes  around  them  are  used  when  many  clods 
require  breaking ;  and,  althnugli  not  )'et  adopted  m  this 
country,  the  Belnan  trammu,  a  strong  frame  of  wood 
boarded  over,  and  loaded  with  weights  if  required,  is  a 
most  effectual  instnuaent  in  levelhog  the  suifiMc  and 
cittthing  clods,  withoot  Jiwiiny  ^am Into  the  soQ  as  tbe 
roller  frequently  does. 

It  would  be  endleiis  to  enumerate  all  the  implements  of 
lillaiT''  which  are  daily  invented  :  s  i^im  of  the  most  useful 
have  been  already  described.  TAaABus  Land;  Plouoh.I  I 
p.  a.  No-lfiM, 


As  thr  f  ultivation  of  the  soil  approacJies  more  to  that  Oi 
the  garden,  more  perfect  instruments  will  be  used ;  such  as 
can  be  directed  with  great  accuracy  between  parallel  rows 
of  growing  plants  without  daagar  of  iquiiag  ueDk  When 
the  width  of  the  stetehes  or  beds  aeeuiTOTy  eorrenwnds 
with  the  width  of  the  iiistnunenl,  so  (hat  the  wheels  will 
run  in  the  interval.^  and  tlie  horses  step  in  th^  same,  the 
soil  may  be  tilled  perfectly,  althoui^h  the  rows  of  plants 
have  but  a  small  interval  b«:tween  them :  and  the  largef>t 
field  will  thus  present  to  the  eye  extended  seed-beds  or 
equal  rows  of  growing  ^^ants,  as  we  are  aceustomed  to  ace 
in  a  kitchen-garden.  The  reeuN  will  be  the  aame  as  when 
for  the  sake  of  experiment  we  sow  the  commc!!  i^f^ins  and 
leguminous  plants  of  the  fields  in  a  plot  of  KiutiLa-i;round  • 
in  such  ca.se  the  produce  is  so  far  irreater,  that  it  (juite  baffles 
oui  calculation  w  hen  extended  to  a  larcje  surface,  and  hence 
the  incredible  results  which  we  continually  meet  with  in  the 
reports  of  experiments  on  some  new  produce  Utely  intro- 
duced :  eveij'thing  is  on  a  magnified  scale,  owing  to  supe- 
rior tillage.  No  doubt  many  fields  possessed  of  fertile 
soils  might,  by  attentive  tillage,  be  made  as  productive  as 
tlie  best  ^araen-ground.  The  Chinese  have,  a.s  we  are 
told,  already  accomplished  this  by  their  incredible  num- 
bers and  indefatiBrable  labour  ;  but  science  and  mechanical 
contrivance  are  a  substitute  for  millions  oi  labourers  when 
judiciously  applied -as  our  manufactures  fully  prove. 
The  same  iuttnuity  applied  to  tillage  might  increase  the 
produce  of  the  earth,  if not  bdeflmtely,  at  least  far  beyond 
what  we  may  now  suspect. 

In  the  early  ages  of  agriculture  tillage  was  almost  con- 
fined to  the  ploughing  of  fallows  to  clean  the  land,  which 
was  veiy  imperfectly  executed,  and  in  ploughing  the 
stubble  of  one  crop  to  prepare  for  the  seed  of  another,  as 
lOQg  sa  the  land  would  nve  a  return  fixr  the  labour.  The 
idea  of  tillage  fbrthe  sake  of  a  permanent  improvement  of 
the  soil  was  only  entertained  by  a  few  men  who  reflected, 
and  that  of  eucourai^insr  the  vegetation  while  the  crop  was 
i-^r(  v  ing  was  not  even  thought  of.  The  plougli  to  stir  and 
the  haiTOWs  to  cover  the  need  were  the  only  instruments  in 
use,  and  they  were  very  rude  of  their  kind.  A  return  Of 
three  or  four  times  the  seed  sown  satisfied  the  fanner  and 
the  landlord ;  and  yet  the  firat  was  hardly  repaid  flnr  his 
toil,  and  the  landlord  received  for  rent  w-hat  now  would 
scarcely  satisfy  the  tithe-owner.  The  present  state  of  agri- 
culture may  be  contrasted  with  this,  and  perhaps  hercaltcr 
the  comparison  may  be  as  disadvantageous  to  m  a<>  it  now 
appears  in  our  favour  when  we  look  back  a  few  centuries. 

TlLLA'NDSIA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Bromeliaces.  Linnsus  says  ot 
the  plants  belonging  to  this  genus,  'UllandaiaB  cannot  bear 
water,  and  therefore  I  have  given  this  name  to  the  genus 
from  a  professor  at  Abo,  who  in  his  youth  having  an  un- 
pronitiouB  pa-ssage  from  Stockholm  to  that  place,  no  sooner 
set  nis  foot  on  shore  than  he  vowed  never  again  to  venture 
himself  upon  the  sea.  He  changed  liis  original  name  to 
Tillands,  which  means  on  or  by  land ;  and  when  he  had 
subscauantly  occasion  to  return  to  Sweden,  he  preferred  a 
dreimous  journey  of  200  Swedish  ndles  through  Lapland 
to  avoid  going  eight  miles  by  sea.'  Dr.  EliiLs  Tillands 
whofie  name  and  idiosyncracy  have  thus  been  perpetuated, 
was  profes.sor  of  ph.  i  ar  Abo,  and  died  in  l(j}>2,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two.  he  published  in  168a  an  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence, 
which  was  aOerwards  followed  by  wood-cuts  of  1S6  of  the 
plants  in  the  eatslogne. 

The  genus Tilhnrf^irt  of  Linn;?'iis  comprehends  the  plants 
descrilned  by  Sh)a;u  as  x  ixcum  raryop/iylloiflc.t,  and  by 
Plumier  as  Caragittn,  and  is  characterised  by  poasessinga 
persistent  calyx  divided  into  three  oblong,  lanceolide, 
pointed  segments ;  a  corolla  tubular,  longer  tmin  the  calyx, 
with  the  limb  divided  into  thraasMaients;  six  stamens  not 
so  long  as  the  coroUa.  and  hiaerfcd  into  it,  and  the  aathen 
sagittate ;  the  ovary  superior,  surmounted  by  a  style  with 
a  trifid  obtuse  stigma;  the  fruit,  a  trilocular  capsule  con- 
taining several  seeds,  each  of  which  is  supported  on  a  1  i  g 
stalk  of  aggregate  fibres,  which  in  the  end  constitutes  a 
feathery  wing.  The  species  are  meet  of  them  panatiBBlt 
and  are  natives  of  South  America. 

T.  utriculata,  the  Wild  Pbe  of  the  colonists  of  Jamaica, 
has  linear,  channelled,  recurved,  dihUed  leaves,  inflated  at 
the  base ;  stem  closely  panicled.  It  is  fbund  growing  on 
old  and  decaying  trees  in  the  forests  of  .Tamaica.  The  stem 
is  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  the  leaves  are  a  yard  long, 
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md  placed  within  one  another  in  such  a  way  that  the 
water  which  runs  div.vii  Ihtftu  is  retained  in  their  expanded 
bases.  Tile  bases  then  awell  out  ami  form  a  reservoir  or 
bottle,  which,  being  contracted  at  the  neck,  prevents  the 
beat  of  the  sun  from  evaporating  the  water.  These  reser- 
TOin  vili  eaeh  hold  about  a  quart  or  water,  and  durini;  the 
dry  season  they  are  the  resort  of  all  kinds  of  animals  for 
the  sake  of  the  water,  and  travellers  are  often  able  to  ob- 
tain a  supply  of  water  from  this  source  vv  lieu  all  otiiersfail. 
Dampier.  in  his  Travels,  give.s  the  loUowinE;  acco^mt  of 
this  plant : — 'The  wiici  pine  is  a  plant  so  called  Ijccause  it 
lOQiewhat  resembles  the  buah  of  leaves  which  surround  the 
true  pine  apple.  The  wild  |diiw  coiQaioaly  now  from 
■OHM  buDcb,  knot,  or  exeraeoeiioe  ot  »  titti  whm  tbey 
take  root  and  snrinc:  upri|!:ht.  The  root  is ahoit  and  thick, 
frnin  wlunrr  tho  leaves  rise  up  in  folds  one  within  the 
other,  .spreadini^  olleu  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  They  arc  of 
a  ^0(hI  thick  suliN'ai;i  r,  and  so  compact  as  to  catch  and 
hold  the  rain-wiiter  when  it  falls.  They  will  contain  a 
pint,  or  a  pint  and  a  half,  or  a  quart;  and  this  water  re- 
uealies  the  leaves  and  nouriahM  the  root.  'When  we  find 
these  pines,  we  stick  onrltniTes  into  the  IcBves  just  above 
the  roots,  anJ  Irt  o-.if  the  water,  wV.ioh  we  c.itch  in  our 
hats,  as  I  luive  done  many  tiinits  niy^^elt  to  uiy  srreat  relief.' 
The  seeds  of  these  plants  are  furnished  with  winss,  by 
which  they  are  blown  from  tree  to  tree,  on  which  they 
grow.  Unless  they  possessed  such  meam  df  transportation, 
they  wouki  fiUl  to  the  noMiid,  w|)ere>  bcbf  parasitical,  the 
young  plants  would  pensh. 

T.  usneoidew  tlie  I.on?-Mos8  Tillandsia,  or  Farhr  d'-" 
vieillard  of  the  Freneli,  the  J'iscum  c  iryuji/ii/.'i'ijiilri-  of 
Sloane,  has  a  fwi^!crl,  thread-shajiul.  ^laly  stem,  much 
branched,  with  channelled  leaves.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  forests  of  North  America,  from  Virginia  to  Fhirida, 
also  of  the  West  India  Islands  and  the  Brazils.  It  has 
very  minuto  rooti,  and  its  long  wirv  contorted  stems  creep 
over  the  stems  vnd  branches  of  ola  trees,  sometimes  hang- 
ing down  in  a  bunch  like  the  hairs  of  a  horse's  tail.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  of  a  blue  colour,  and  are  developed 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  This  plant  grows  on  otner 
trees  in  dry  and  arid  plains,  as  well  as  in  alpine  districts. 
It  attaina  a  larger  size  in  the  more  temperate  localities.  Its 
filuientoas  atema*  when  deprived  of  their  bark,  may  be 
used  fiw  the  aame  purposes  as  horsehair,  and  are  used  in 
this  manner  in  America.  They  are  also  in  some  places 
made  into  corda^>-.  Tlie  only  preparation  they  rcq'iire 
previous  to  being  used  is  being  put  into  «ater  for  a  fort- 
night or  more,  according  to  the  temperature,  when,  on 
bemg  taken  out  and  dried,  the  bark  easily  separates  from 
the  fibres,  and  ^ey  are  (It  for  oae.  In  medicine  tliis  plant 
haa  been  recommended  M  A  rMoedy  in  haemonhoidi*  also 
aa  an  efFeetual  diaphoretie. 

T.  ni'itir,s'ar/ii/u.  Sii'L^ly-spiked  Tillandsia,  hajs  the  radicle 
leaves  linear,  cluunielied,  recurved,  broad,  and  sheathing 
at  the  base  ;  the  stem  simple,  clothed  witli  imbricated 
scales:  the  spikes  simple;  the  t)ractcas  ovato-concave. 
Tbia  piul  ia  a  native  of  the  Indies.  The  flowers  are 
of  s  snow-white  colour,  appearing  in  the  axil*  of  the 
bracts,  which  suiround  a  racms  two  or  tfiree  inches  long, 
and  this  arises  from  a  nui>s  of  leaves  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  rosette.  As  the  leaves  and  bracts  are  coloured  %an- 
ously,  green  and  red  and  white,  the  uhole  plant  looks  at  a 
distance  like  a  large  flower;  and  when  numerous  upon  the 
traes  on  which  Hiey  grow,  they  produce  a  very  handsome  and 
remarkable  appearmnee.  The  leaves  of  thia  aa  well  aa  most 
of  the  other  species  serve  aa  reservoin  for  water.  About 
thirty  species  have  been  enumerated  by  botanists  :  most  of 
them  are  inhabitants  of  South  America,  especially  of  l\  ni, 
ani!  of  tlu-  L'li  at  forests  of  the  Aiuii  s  ;  two  or  three  of  the 
species  have  been  found  in  the  southeni  states  of  North 


TIiIeMOI^T,  SEBASTIEN  LENAIN  DE.  an  histoii- 

8fl  writer  of  cooiiderable  mtte,  was  born  at  Pans  aoth 
OTember,  1637-  He  was  the  ion  of  Jean  Lenain,  master 
of  the  requests,  and  his  wife  Marie  le  Ragois.  His  excel - 
lei.re  nt' cl ini :if! i  r  v,.i>  il  viry  tail)  ;  ar.d  even  as 

a  chilli  he  always  abstained  fioui  IIiom;  mist'hievoiu  pranks 
in  which  children  commonly  indulge.  \Vl»en  between 
nine  and  ten  years  of  age  he  was  placed  under  the  charge 
Qf  the  mcipbers  of  the  religious  Society  then  established 
in  the  vamuit  abb^  of  Port  Royal,  and  under  these  in- 
ftnietion  he  devoted  himself  to  the  exercises  qf  learning 
widpifty.  Hklkveimte«iChor,wtiikitac]iooI,w»i^vy; 


a  preference  indicative  of  the  bias  of  his  mind  to  histories. 

studies.  He  studied  logic  and  ecclesiastical  history  under 
Nicole ;  and  his  questions  on  the  latter  subject  at  on^e 
evinced  t]>c  earnestness  with  which  he  pursued  it,  and  put 
the  knowledge  of  his  instructor  to  a  severe  teat, 
studied  the  tlieology  of  Estius,  firom  which,  when  abooi 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  turned  with  much  Mtiafiaotion  to 
the  study  of  the  Scnptures  themselves,  and  of  the  FkUien: 
and  while  thus  engaged  he  beiran  to  collect  the  hiatoiieal 
notices  of  the  Apostles  and  Apostolii'al  Fathers,  and  ta 
arrange  them  after  the  plan  of  Lsher's  '  Annales.' 

The  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  and  the  strictness  of  his 
notions  of  duty,  kept  tiim  for  some  time  undetermined  as  to 
the  choice  of  a  profession.  At  the  age  of  33  he  entered 
the  Episcopal  seminary  of  Beauvua,  where  he  was  received 
with  such  rtsjH  i  l  from  his  reputation  for  hislorical  know- 
ledge, that,  learuig  it  niiirht  be  a  snare  to  his  humility,  1'* 
contemplated  leaviuir  it,  but  was  persuaded  to  remain  by 
Isaac  de  Sacy,  one  of  Uie  membera  of  the  Society  of  Poit 
Royal,  whom  he  had  dMMn  fiv  hia  quitual  guide.  Ik 
remMned  three  or  four  years  in  the  aeninaiy  of  BeanvBis. 
and  then  spent  five  or  six  with  Godefhri  Hennant,  canoa 
of  that  city.  He  was  much  n--poi  *rd  nml  belovt-d  by  the 
bishop  of  Beauv.ais.  Choarl  de  Jjiizainai,  and  fearin::  still 
that  this  estiniatiuu  v.ould  make  him  vain,  he  suddenly 
leil  the  place  and  returned  to  Paris,  v.herc  he  remai:ifd 
two  years  with  Ills  intimate  friend  and  school-lcllov  .-J 
Port  Royal,  Thomas  duFossfi;  but  not  finding  ia  P^ 
that  retirement  which  \k  desired,  he  withdrew  to  St.  Lam- 
jert,  a  country  parish  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Hint  ri*y. 

In  September,  1G72,  at  the  mature  age  of  tlurty-ti\e.  he 
became  subdeacon,  ami  fifteen  months  afterwards  deacon. 
The  Ibllowiiig  extract  fninia  letter  addressed  tohi«  brother 
(.Pierre  Lemun,  tliL  ii  ur  allerwards  subprior  of  La  Trappe, 
evinces  at  once  his  piety  %nd  tiis  humility.  After  atatiag 
that  it  was  at  the  desire  of  Isaac  de  Sacy,  hia  friend  and 
guide,  that  he  had  become  subdeacon  and  was  at)ai:t  • 
take  on  him  the  deaconship,  he  goes  on,  '  I  a.ssiire  yuu,  lui 
dearest  brother,  that  it  is  with  great  agitation  ami  tear  that 
I  have  resolved  to  comply  with  his  wish,  for  1  leel  tlu:  I 
am  far  from  those  dispositions  which  I  myself  see  to  Le 
necessary  for  entering  upon  this  office ;  and  above  all.  I 
am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  have  profited  Uttle  from  the 
grace  vrhich  I  miglit  have  received  fiom  t^e  order  and 
duties  of  the  subaeaconship.  But  on  the  other  hand  1 
eoukl  not  resist  one  whom  I  believe  I  ought  to  obey  in 
everything,  and  v.ho,  I  am  well  aware,  has  the  greatest 
love  for  me.  1  beg  of  you  then,  my  dearest  brother,  to 
pray  to  God  for  me,  and  1o  ask  him  either  to  cause  M. 
de  Sacy  to  sec  things  in  a  dillerent  light,  or  to  give  to  ae 
such  duposttioQs  that  the  advice  of  my  fri^n^  m»y  be  ftt 
my  salvation  and  not  for  my  condemnation.* 

In  x.D.  1676  he  received  priest  s  ortiers,  at  the  furtlur 
pei-suasion  of  De  Sacy,  who  contemplated  making  him  lu-» 
successor  in  the  office  of  spirituid  director  of  the  Beniar- 
dine  nuns,  now  re-established  in  their  original  seat,  the 
abbey  of  Port  Royal,  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  Ol 
which  establishment  Tilleipont  removed.  He  was  bow- 
ever,  in  1679,  obliged  to  remove,  and  he  took  up  his 
roidence  at  the  estate  of  Tillemont,  a  short  distance  from 
Paris,  near  Vmcenniis,  wluch  belonged  to  his  family,  and 
from  which  he  took  his  name.  In  a.d.  ICSI  he  vi>iltj 
Flanders  and  Holland:  and  in  .\.v.  10^2  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  pariah  of  St.  Lam  be  it,  uherc  he  had  tbruierly 
resided,  but  aoon  gate  it  up  at  the  desire  of  hia  father,  to 
whom  he  ever  paid  the  greatest  respect  and  obedience. 

Having  prepared  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work  on 
ecclesiastical  liistoiy,  he  VN.as  about  to  publish  it  when  it 
was  stopped  by  the  censor,  under  whose  notice,  as  a  work 
connected  with  theology,  it  had  to  pass,  and  who  raised 
some  objections  of  the  most  frivolous  character.  Tille- 
mont refused  to  alt^r  the  porta  apecified,  doming  them 
not  justly  within  the  cennv's  provinee ;  and  ehoee  rather 
to  suppress  the  work,  upon  which  however  he  continued  tu 
labour  diligently,  though  without  ai.y  immediate  intenticn 
orjuihli>hiug  it. 

Ttus  exercise  of  the  censorship  led  to  an  alteration  <tf 
his  olan  :  he  determined  to'fm«l«to  |him  the  rest  of  htl 
work  the  history  of  the  RomfW  esppcioia  tnd  othe(  pdncci 
whose  actions  were  interwoven  wHh  the  affiiira  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  to  pub!i i»  >;rparr\telv  :  t!ie  fir^4 
volume  of  ttus  work,  which,  a^  not  being  theological,  was 
exempt  from  the  eeuMinhip,  iffewwd  ui  leSQ,  ^  ma 
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receivoid  with  general  approbation.  It  excited  a  desire  for 
fTie  appearance  of  his  Cliurch  history,  and  the  chancellor 
ouchfuit,  in  oiJer  to  remove  the  obstacle  to  its  publica- 
t^oOt  appointed  a  new  censor.  Thus  encouraged,  he  Drought 
craft  the  tmi  volume  in  1G93,  under  the  title  of  '  Me- 
xM^tmjMnx  servir  i  l*Hutoue  Eccl&iaatique  des  Six  Pfc- 
mien  Silclet.'  A  note  to  this  Tolume.  on  the  question 
■v%-hothcr  .Ii.'sns  Christ  cflehrati'd  the  Passover  the  evening 
Ijcfore  hi>  (h  atli,  in  which  he  examined  the  views  of  Ber- 
nard Lami,  a  Ita;  licd  priest  of  the  Oratoiy,  on  that  question, 
involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  tliat  writer,  who  read 
'XlDemoot'k  note  before  publication,  and  examined  the 
ajrnuneDti  oonUioed  in  it  io  a  subiequent  work  of  his  own. 
^Inemont  in  eonaequence  addressed  to  luni  a  letter, 

^^hich  is  printed  at  tne  close  of  the  second  volume  of  his 
•  Meraoires,*  and  is  reniaikable  for  its  spirit  of  modesty  and 
meekness.  I,atni  replied,  but 'rillcmout  deeliued  to  cou- 
t  i  nuc  the  discussion,  thinking  that  he  had  said  enough  to 
(.■nable  those  intereited  in  the  question  to  form  a  judgment. 
Fayditde  Riom.  an  eedesiaitic  whom  the  Congreguion  of 
tlie  Oratory  had  expelled  from  tfadr  body,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable talenti  but  of  jealous  disposition,  publislied  at 
T3dle,  Ajj.  1606,  the  fii^t  number  (28  pp.  -Ito.)  of  a  work,  to 
tie  continued  every  fortnight,  entitled  '  Mt'moires  contre 
lus  Memoires  de  M.  Titlemnnt.'  It  contained  several 
violent  and  unjust  strictures  on  the  work,  to  which  Tille- 
mont  did  not  replyt  though  some  of  his  friends  with  need- 
leaa  apprehenrion  procured  the  stopping  of  Paydit's  work, 
which  never  jjroceeded  beyond  the  lirst  iinmlier.  Faviiit 
repeated  his  attack  in  a  subsequent  work,  but  it  piuduced 
little  effect. 

The  remainder  of  Tillemont'^  life  was  passed  in  the  quiet 
pursuit  of  his  studies.  He  was  attacked  by  a  ilight  eottgh 
at  the  end  of  Lent*  lG97t  and  in  the  coune  of  tm  mmmer 
"waa  aeiied  with  fldntintgr,  owinv  to  a  sudden  ehill  while 

hearing  mass  in  the  chapel  of  notre  Panic  des  Anges : 
toward  the  end  of  September  his  illness  iticicascd  so  a:*  to 
excite  the  anxiety  of  nis  friends.  Tie  consequently  nini.\<d 
to  Paris  for  t  he  sake  of  medical  advice;  and  there,  after 
an  illness  which  rendered  his  pietv  and  submissiveness  to 
the  divine  will  more  conspieuous,  ne  breathed  his  last,  on 
Wednesday,  10th  January,  1698,  ag«d  sixty  years.  He 
\vas  hnried  in  the  abbey  of  Poit  Ru)al,  in  which  the  Ber- 
nardine  or  (."islertian  nuu'^,  to  whom  the  abbey  hail  origi- 
nallv  belonged,  were  now  airain  established. 

The  works  by  which  Tillcniont  is  known  are.  his  '  His- 
toire  des  Empereurs,'  and  his  *  M6moires  pour  scrvir  i 
rHistoire  Eccl^utique.'  The  fint  was  published  in  6 
Tols.  4to. ;  the  first  four  during  the  authors  life,  at  inter- 
vals from  1690  to  1C07:  the  remaining  two  after  his  death, 
in  1701  and  173**.  The  earlier  volumes  were  reprinted 
at  Brussels  in  12mo.,  in  1707,  et  seq.,  and  a  new  edition 
appeared  at  Paris,  in  4to..  in  1720-23,  with  the  author's 
latest  corrections.  He  explains  his  plan  m  the  *  Aver- 
tissement'  to  the  first  volume :  his  intention  was  to  illus- 
trate the  luitoiy  of  the  Church  for  the  first  six  ecnturies ; 
but  instead  of  commencing  with  the  first  persecutor,  Nero, 
he  goes  back  to  Augustus,  whose  edict  occasioned  the 
jourui  V  nf.Iii-iph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  and  thus  deter- 
mmed  the  place  of  our  Lord's  nativity.  The  history  ends 
with  the  Byzantine  emperor  Anastasms  (a.d.  318).  The 
style  is  unpretending,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a 
tnuudation  of  the  original  writers  with  slight  modificatiinis, 
and  with  such  additions  (marked  by  brackets)  as  were 
needed  to  form  the  whole  into  one  continuous  narrative, 
or  such  reflections  as  the  aullior  deemed  recpiisife  to  cur- 
rect  the  false  morality  of  heathen  writers.  To  each  volimie 
are  appended  notes  relating  to  difficulties  of  history  or 
chronology  which  require  discusision  of  a  kind  or  extent 
unsuited  for  insertion  in  the  body  of  the  wolk.  *  There  is 
nothing,'  says  Dupin, '  which  has  OMpad  UM«netness  of 
M.  Tillemont ;  and  there  is  nothii^f  obscure  or  intricate 
which  his  criticism  has  not  cleared  up  or  disentangled.' 

The  '  Memoires,'  J«cc.  extend  to  16  vols.  4to.,  of  which 
the  first  appeared  in  lOi),!;  throe  volumes  more  during 
the  author^  Ufetime,  in  l6^4-o-(j ;  and  the  fifth  was  in 
the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death.  These  five  volumes 
came  to  a  second  tditiiMi  in  17ul-*2,  and  ware  IbUowed 
in  17D3-1711  by  the  ranaining  eleven,  which  tfie  author 
had  left  in  manuscript.  This  great  work  is  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  former,  being  composed  of  translations  from 
the  original  writers,  connected  by  parairraphs  or  scntetKes 
in  bracxets.  Dupin  characteiizee  it  as  being  not  a  continu- 


ous and  general  lii%tory  of  the  Churcli,  but  an  ass<?mbliige 
of  particular  liistones  of  s;uiils,  persecutions,  and  heresies, 
a  description  accordant  with  the  modest  title  of  the  woric, 
'  Memoires  pour  servir  i  I'Histoire,'  &c.   Tlie  author  ooi^* 
cems^  himself  chiefly  with  facts,  without  entering  into 

aueetionR  of  doctrine  and  discipline;  and  notices  not  all 
ie  saints  in  the  calendar,  but  only  those  of  whom  there 
are  some  antient  and  authentic  records.  Each  volume  has 
notes  of  similar  character  to  those  given  in  '  L  Hibloire  des 
Empereurs.' 

Tillemont  supplied  materials  for  several  worifs  published 
by  others,  as  for  the  Life  of  St.  Louis,  begun  by  De  Secy 
and  finished  and  published  by  La  Chidse:  for  tne  lives  oi 
St.  Athanasiua  ana  &  Basil,  ^  Godefroi  Hermant ;  of  Ter^ 
tullian  and  Origan,  bjrDttfusrf^  undn  the  naoie  of  La 
Mot  he,'  &c. 

I  J'ie  dr  M.  Lemiin  dc  Tillemont,  by  his  friend  Troudtqr* 
alterwards  canon  of  Laval,  Cologne,  A.o.  1711;  Dunin, 
Bibliothcque  des  Aulmrs  BKlttiaH^pm  dm  DtZt^tai 
Siiei$i  Bwgrapkit  UuivtneUt.) 

TtLLOCH,  ALSXAN]>ER,LLD.,  was  bom  at  Glasgow 
on  the  28th  of  February,  17rj'.).  and  was  educated  with  a 
view  to  following  the  business  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
tobacconist,  and  lor  many  years  filled  the  office  of  magis- 
trate in  that  city.  He  was,  however,  more  inclined  to  tha 
pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge  than  to  the  routine  of  busi- 
ness. His  biographer  states  that  in  aarly  life  his  attention 
was  greatly  attracted  by  the  occult  sciences,  and  that  al- 
11iou'.jh  he  wa-s  not  lone  subject  to  their  delusions,  he  never 
wiis  inclined  to  treat  judicial  astrology  with  contempt.  One 
of  the  earlie-st  subjects  to  which  Tilloch  applied  himself  was 
the  improvement  of  the  art  of  printing;  his  experiments 
luu  e  been  alluded  to  in  a  pre%'ious  volume.  [Stekkotvpi^ 
vol.xxiiL«pp.42and49,]  After  carrying  on  the  tobacco  b«-  ' 
siness  for  a  time  in  his  native  city  m  connection  with  hii 
brother  and  brother-in-law,  TilUKli  abandoned  it,  and  for 
several  yeai-s  exercised  that  of  printing,  either  singly  or  in 
partnei-shi])  witli  others.  In  17K7  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  subsequently  resided  ;  and  in  1789  he,  in  connec- 
tion with  Other  jwrties  purchased  the '  Star,'  a  daily  evening 
nawnaper,  of  which  Jie  became  editor.  This  office  ha 
contmued  to  hold  until  within  a  few  yens  of  In  death, 
when  bodily  infirmities  and  the  pressure  of  other  engage- 
ments compelled  him  to  relinquish  it.  The  political 
opinions  of  FiUoch  were  temperate.  For  many  years  he 
devoted  attention  to  means  for  the  prevention  of  the  for- 
gery of  bank-notes,  and  in  17tK)  he  made  a  proposal  to  the 
British  ministry  on  the  Mil^ect,  which  met  with  an  unCir 
Tonrable  reception.  He  then  offered  his  invention  to  the 
Fiench  government,  who  were  anxious  to  apply  it  to  the 
printing  of  assignats ;  but,  after  some  experiments  had 
been  made,  and  negotiations  had  been  urgently  sought 
by  the  French  authorities,  all  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject was  cut  short  by  tJie  passing  of  the  Treasonable  (-or- 
respondenee  Bill.  In  1797  he  presented  to  the  Bank  of 
England  a  specimen  note,  produced  by  block  or  rdief 
printing,  which  was  certified  by  the  most  enunent  en- 
travei-s  to  be  impossible  of  imitation ;  yet  nothing  was 
done  towards  the  adoptiuti  ol  las  or  of  any  similar  plan. 

Con»idering  that  there  wa*  room  for  a  new  scientific 
jounial,  in  addition  to  that  published  by  Nicholson,  Til- 
loch published,  in  June,  1797.  the  fint  number  of  the  *  Phi> 
loeopnic&l  Magazine,'  a  p«iodioal  which  has  ever  diwa 
maintained  a  nigh  reputation  as  a  record  of  the  progress 
of  science,  and  a  digest  of  the  proceedings  of  learned 
societies  at  home  and  abroad.  Of  this  work  he  was  sole 
proprietor  and  editor  until  a  few  years  before  hi.s  death, 
when  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  who  succeeded  him  in  ito 
management,  became  associated  \^ith  him.  In  the  Mrlier 
numbers  of  the  'Star'TlUoch  published  several  essays  on 
theological  subjects,  some  of  which,  relating  to  the  pro- 
phecies, were  subsequently  collected  into  a  viihime  by 
anotlier  person,  and  published  with  the  name  •Mihiiens;' 
and  in  182;}  he  issued  an  octavo  volume  entitled  '  tiisserta- 
tions  introihictory  to  the  study  and  right  understanding  ol 
the  language,  structure,  and  contents  of  the  AiMicalypse,  in 
which  he  endeavonrs  to  prove  that  that  portion  of  Scnptura 
was  written  much  eariier  thaa  »  uanally  supposed,  and 
before  most  of  the  apostolical  eplstlee.  lus  views  on  this 
and  other  points  arc  discussed  at  lentrth  in  a  notice  of  this 
work,  published  soon  al1cr  his  death,  in  the  'Eclectic 
Review."  The  last  work  undertaken  by  Tilloch  was  a 
weekly  periodical  entitled  the  *  Mechanic  s  t^acle,'  devoted 
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principally  to  the  instruction  and  improrement  of  the 
working  classes.  The  first  number  appeared  in  July,  1824, 
and  it  wu  diacontinued  soon  after  tus  death,  which  took 
place  atUs  wMmM  at  Uington,  on  ttie  20th  of  Jaaovjr, 
1825. 

Ulloch  married  eariv  in  lib.  fEs  vAh  iB«d  in  17BS, 

Ifavincr  a  daughter,  who  became  wife  of  Mr.  John  Gait. 
His  rejipriou.-s  opinions  \vere  peculiar,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  elders  who  acted  as  ministers  of  a  small  body  who  took 
the  name  of  Christian  Dissenters,  and  met  for  worship  in  a 
private  house  in  Goswell  Street  Road.  He  was  a  member 
oCnumy  learned  tocietiM  in  Orctt  Britain  nnd  elsewhere, 
and  was  pn^poeed,  ebout  twenty  yeen  before  bii  desUi,  h 
:i  fi  llr  V.  mthe  Royal  Society  of  London  ;  but  his  name  was 
vviilidiuwn  before  coming  to  the  ballot,  in  consequence  of 
an  intimation  that  he  would  be  objected  to,  not  on  account 
of  any  deficiency  in  talent  or  character,  but  solely  because 
he  was  proprietor  ot  a  newspaper.  A  memoir  of  Dr. 
Tilloeh appenrad  in  the  'Imperial  Maganne' Ibr  March, 
19SR,  tttm  which,  with  the  eadehnee  of  otticr  obituary 
notices,  the  above  account  is  condensed.  This  was  re- 
printed in  Oie  liist  number  of  the  '  Mechanic's  Oracle,' 
with  a  portrait. 

TILLOTSON,  JOHN,  D.D.  (bom  \(i3f),  died  18B4).  a 
prelate  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  divines  of  the 
Choieh  of  England.  He  was  bom  at  Sowerby  in  York- 
ihire,  a  member  of  the  great  parish  of  Halifax,  <»  a  Puritan 
fiuniiy.  His  father,  who  was  engaged  in  the  clothing  trade, 
belonged  to  that  extreme  section  of  the  Puritans  who 
were  for  establi-sliine:  a  gi m  i  i'  system  of  Independency, and 
be  belonged  himself  to  an  1  ndcpcndcnt  church,  of  which 
lEr,  Row  was  the  pastor.  After  having  been  a  pupil  in 
the  nanunar-schools  in  the  country,  the  writere  of  tus  Life 
not  nitving  told  us  what  sehoole  they  mean,  but  donbtlcaithe 
grammar-Bchool  at  Halifax  was  one,  he  became  apenaoner  of 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1647,  and  a  fellow  of  the  college 
in  1651.  It  appears  that  he  remained  in  the  Univer>iity  till 
1G57.  Puritamam  was  at  that  period  in  the  a-scendent  y  at 
Cambridge  ;  but  Tillot.son  very  early  freed  himself  from  his 
educational  praiudioeSi  became  a  great  admirer  of  the 
writings  of  GnUBngirailh*  and  soon  showed  himself  one  of 
a  class  of  persons  who  were  then  becinning  to  be  consider^ 
able  in  England,  who,  taking  their  itand  on  the  Scriptures, 
opposed  themselves  at  once  to  Romanism  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  Calvinism  on  the  other.  This  position  he 
ever  afler  maintained,  and  his  celebrity  arisi-.s  principally 
from  the  ability  with  which  he  illustnited  and  defended. 
l)oth  from  the  pulpit  and  the  prc<^  the  princi]iles  of 
Protestantism,  and  of  a  rational  ntni.  moderate  orthodox;^. 
It  may  be  added  eho,  that  ao  mueh  of  the  effieets  of  his 
original  Puritan  education  remained  with  him,  that  he 
was  in  politics  a  Whifj',  although  it  must  be  owned  that  he 
entertained  and  occasionally  expressed  notions  of  the  duty 
of  submission,  which,  if  acted  upon,  would  have  maintained 
the  House  of  Stuart  on  the  throne. 

Before  he  entered  holy  orders,  he  wae  tutor  in  the 
flunilv  of  PrMeanx.  the  attorney-general  to  CnimweU. 

Thi.s  Ted  to  his  residence  in  London,  and  bront;hl  him  into 
acciuaintanee  with  several  eninient  persons*.  He  was  thirty 
yeai^  of  ajje  before  he  received  ordination,  and  the  service 
appears  to  have  been  performed  with  some  degree  of 
pnvacy,  as  it  is,  we  believe,  not  known  when  or  vvhere  it 
«M  performed,  and  only  that  the  bishop  from  whose  hands 
he  reeeiTed  it  was  not  a  htahop  of  the  English  church, 
but  the  bishop  of  Galway  in  Scotland,  Dr.  Thomas  Sydserf. 
All  the  supposed  irregularities  and  imperfections  of  his 
early  relijrious  hi.story,  foranionsptf  other  tliinj;s  it  was  even 
asserted  tltat  lie  had  never  been  baptized,  were  brought 
before  the  public  by  the  non-juring  party,  when  they  saw 
him  elevated  to  the  primacy,  from  which  Sancrol\  had 
retired. 

It  is  said  by  his  biographer.  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  that  he 
was  not  perfectly  satisfted  with  the  terms  of  ministerial 
conformity  required  by  the  act  of  ItkjJ,  which  restored 
the  Episcopal  church  of  England ;  yet  on  the  whole  he 
judgea  it  proper  to  accept  of  the  terms,  and  to  bOGOme  a 
regular  and  conformable  minister  of  that  church. 

He  was  for  a  short  time  curate  at  Cheshunt,  and  also 
Aw  a  abort  time  rector  of  Ketton  in  Suffolk,  a  living  to 
whidi  he  was  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Bamardiston,  one 
of  his  Puritan  friends.  But  he  was  soon  called  to  a  wider 
sphere  (tf  duty,  being  appointed,  in  1664,  the  preacher  at 
|2iMMilo%  ion,  aqd  Mcnmr  at  8t  Lawnoee'i  Clminb  In 


the  Jewry.  Here  it  wa;*  that  those  sermons  vi  ere  prea£h<dl 
which  attracted  crowds  of  the  most  accomplish  eel  and  tbi' 
learned  of  the  time,  and  which  have  been  since  read  sii 
studied  by  many  succeeding  divinea  of  emiikeiiee*  and  m 
*t  this  dav  tha  baaia  nf  bis  ume. 

The  oouae  of  his  preferment  hi  the  ehon^  dotvwfla 
reipn  of  Charles  11.  wa-s — 1669,  a  prebendary  in  the  c&uck 
of  Canterbury;  1072,  deaa  of  Canterbury;  1675,  a  pre- 
bendary in  tne  church  of  St.  Paul  ;  and  167T,  a  tanca 
residentiary  in  the  same  cathedral.  But  as  ac»on  a»  Kic; 
William  was  established  on  the  tlirone  he  was  made  dec 
of  St.  Paul's  and  dark  of  the  closet ;  and  in  April.  lOU 
he  waa  nondnated  by  the  Y&af^  to  the  ai«hbuhoprie  cf 
Canterbury,  an  appointment  which  appeai-s  ta  hitv^  bee: 
really  received  by  him  with  reluctance,  and  wliich  <x- 
posed  him  to  no  small  share  of  envy  from  very  different 

Earties.  The  truth  is,  that  bei^ide8  liis  eminent  merits  » 
aving  been  the  ablest  opposer  both  of  popery  wad 
iireligion.  in  a  loign  when  the^  tendencies  or  too  inaj 
persons  in  exalted  ^taHons  we  mone  of  thcso  ^Bradfon^ 
!  he  had  a  stronc  r  nnal  interest  in  the  new  king's  affec- 
i  tions.  who  is  sii  J.  n  credible  authority,  to  have  declarevf 
that  there  wa.s  ;ni  liiirn -trr  man  than  Dr.  Tilloston.  cor 
had  he  ev«;r  a  better  friend.  He  was  archbishop  otriv  ihrtt 
years  and  a  half,  dying  at  the  Mgt  of  atxty-fiour.  He 
interred  in  the  church  of  St.  LawTence  Jewiy*  wbdch  bad 
been  the  chief  scene  of  his  high  popularity. 

He  died  poor.  He  had  survived  both  his  children  : 
but  he  left  a  widow,  who  was  a  niece  of  Cromwell  and  lii^ 
stepdaughter  of  Bishop  Wilkins,  without  any  provtsioa 
except  the  copvrii^htof  his  works,  which  it  is  said  produced 
tSOO/.  Th<  ki  il:  granted  her  a  pension,  first  of  400/.,  and 
afterwards  of  2U0/.  more,  wUch  she  enjoyed  till  her  deatb 
in  1702. 

An  aoeount  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Tillotson  was  published  in 
8vo.,  1717.  There  is  a  much  larger  Life  of  nim  by  Dr 
nirch,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Tillotson,  and 
published  also  in  an  8vo.  volume,  the  second  edition  of 
which  wa.s  printed  in  17r>3,  containing  additional  matter. 
There  is  also  an  account  of  him  in  Le  Neve's  *  lavas  of  the 
Protestant  Archbishops  of  England.'  Biieh'a  edition  ef 
the  Works  is  in  3  vols,  folio,  1792. 

•nLLY,  or  TILLL  JOHN  TSERCLAS,  Count  of.  w« 
the  son  of  Martin  Tsei  clas,  of  Tilly.  The  Tserclas,  wbosr 
name  in  also  written  TSerclaes,  were  an  old  patricis^i 
family  of  Brussels;  John,  a  member  of  this  family.  8'- 

3uirecl,  in  1448,  the  lordship  of  Tilly,  in  South  Brabant, 
ohn  Tilly  was  bom  in  1559,  at  the  castle  of  Tilly,  and  be 
early  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  flrom  whom  he  ae^piiied 
that  spirit  of  Amatidsm,  of  blind  obedience,  and  of  abso- 
lute command,  which  distinc^nshed  him  dtirini^  his  whole 
life.  He  soon  abandoned  his  ecckiiaslienl  piole>.sion,  a!^d 
entered  the  anny  ol'  Philip  II.,  kini,'  of  Spain  and  loni  -i' 
the  Netherlands,  and  he  learned  the  principles  of  w»x 
under  Alba,  Requesens,  the  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
Don  Juan  of  Austria,  and  Alexander  Famcse.  In  the  war 
of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Protestant  inhabitantB  of  the 
northern  Netherlands  he  acquired  that  hatred  of  heretics 
and  that  warlike  enthusiasm  for  the  RoiTian  Catholic  r«-h- 
gion,  which  became  one  of  the  most  pioniinent  ft'atiiri>  : 
his  character.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteentli  cenJun 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor  Rudolph  II.,  and 
distinguished  himself,  first  as  ueutenant-colooel,  and 
afterwards  as  oolond  and  commander  of  a  re^ment  ef 
Walloons,  in  the  war^i  a!rain.<t  the  Hungarian  insiir^cTiT!' 
and  the  sultans  Murad  III.  and  Ahmed  I.  After  the  peace 
of  Sitvatorok  in  ](K)G,  between  Rudolph  11.  and  Ahmed  I., 
he  wa^  appointed  commander-in-chief  nf  the  army  bt 
Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria,  which  wa.s  in  a  very  disof 
ganized  state.  In  1600  Tilly  commanded  the  expedition 
against  Donauwerth,  an  imperial  town  whidi  had  been 

Eut  under  the  ban  for  having  persecuted  the  Roman 
'atholics,  and  which  surrendered  to  Tilly  without  defence 
The  I.iira,  or  the  union  of  the  Roman  I'atholic  state>  ii: 
Germany,  appointed  liini  commander-in-chief  of  their 
trooj^.  and  he  held  this  hiijh  office  until  his  death.  Tillv 
gained  the  first  great  victory  in  the  Thirty  Yean'  War, 
which  brahe  out  in  1618.  [Thirty  Ybabs'  Wab.]  AHet 
having  conquered  the  Upper  Palatinate  with  .the  troops  c, 
the  liifia  and  those  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  he  proposed  t.^ 
the  Imperial  generals  to  pursue  tiie  army  of  Frederick, 
king  of  Bohemia,  instead  of  taking  vrinter-quartere  and 
thus lodngaU  the  ftidla  of  their  eonqaeeta.  Warfhie la 
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nrinter  vrn*.  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  very  uncommon 
liinp:,  and  Tilly  met  with  much  opposition  to  his  plan  ; 
nit  at  last  tht!  Imperial  generals  consented  to  continue 
Lhe  war.  Tilly  attacked  the  Bohemians,  who  had  taken 
up  a  fortified  position  on  th«  Wciise  Berg,  near  Prague, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  Bohemian  army  wan  nearly  de- 
stroyed (8th  of  November,  1620).  while  only  some  hun- 
dreati  of  the  Bavarians  were  killed.  Several  of  the  Bohe- 
mian nobles,  who  lived  at  Prasruc  or  resided  in  their 
castles,  were  warned  by  Tilly  to  flj*if  they  would  avoid 
the  vengeance  of  the  emperor ;  but  they  paid  no  attention 
io  this  generous  advice,  and  were  surprwed  :  twenty-seven 
of  them  were  beheaded. 

After  the  brilliant  victory  on  the  Weisse  Berg,  Tilly 
hastened  to  the  Rhine  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
count  of  Mansfield  from  joining?  the  marj^rave  of  Baden. 
He  succeeded  in  this  obiect  by  his  skilful  manoeuvre*.  The 
margrave  ot"  Badcn-Diirlach  was  attacked  in  the  defiles  of 
Wimpfeii,  and  defeated,  alter  an  heroic  resistance  (IG'22). 
On  the  2nd  of  Juae,  1^22,  he  defeated  Christi&n  of  Halbcr- 
Stadt  at  Hochst  i  he  punned  Chriitian  and  Mansfield  to 
'Westphalia ;  defeated  them  at  Stadt-Loo.  near  MQniter,  in  a 
battle  whu  li  lasted  three  days  [4\h  to  the  6th  of  August. 
Iti23),  and  forced  them  both  to  disband  their  troops  and 
to  take  refii£;e  in  England.    For  ids  victory  at  tStadt-Loo, 
Tilly  was  created  a  count  of  the  empire.   It  has  been 
related,  in  the  article  Thiktv  Ykabs  Wak,  bow  skiU 
fidlv  XUly  ftnt  weakened  and  then  dcetroycd  the  army 
of  Idag  Christiaa  IV.  of  Denmark;  bat  the  principal 
g\ory  of  this  c«mpai)^n  was  earned  by  Waldstein,  vvlio, 
after  having  joined  Tilly  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Elbe,  persuaded  TOly  to  turn  his  arms  aj^ainst  Holland, 
and  to  leave  him  the  conquest  of  Denmark.    Atler  Widd- 
stein  had  been  deprived  of  lu.s  command  in  1630,  and 
GuaUTus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  had  landed  in  Qer- 
maa^,  Tilly  was  appointed  fldd^mafshfl]  and  commander- 
in  chief  of  the  imjierial  array.  Hr  ij-y  rrriatr  r!     justly  the 
military  talents  of  liis  new  oppon'  :it,  lhu.t  m  Use  assembly 
of  the  electors  at  Ratisbon  he  declared  Gustavus  Adolphus 
to  be  so  great  a  commander,  that  not  to  be  beaten  by  him 
was  as  honourable  as  to  gain  viotMiw  OVtr  ottur  feoicnb. 

The  fint  great  event  m  the  new  oanpe^  wia  fiie  eap- 
ture  of  Mafideburg,  on  ^e  10th  of  May,  l&l.  TYie  Ooats 
and  the  Wr^I  u  h  n  in  the  imperial  army  committed  unheard- 
of  crucltie.'v  ;i(;^;ist  the  unhappy  inhabitants  ;  30,000  of 
lliLni  were  killed,  and  the  town  was  entirely  destroyed  alter 
three  days'  plunder,   it  has  generally  been  believed  that 
some  Impend  officers  bewueht  Tilly  to  stop  the  atrocities  of 
theioldien,  and  that  be  coolly  answered, '  Let  them  alone, 
mad  eonfe  bade  in  an  hour.'  Bat  tide  is  a  mere  invention, 
and  however  severe  Tilly  was,  he  cannot  be  charged  with 
havinp^  urged  thp  corannssion  of  cnielty,  although  he  con- 
Mdered  the  plunder  of  a  coniiuered  town  as  the  fair  reward 
of  the  M>ldier.   On  the  14tn  of  May  Tilly  made  hu  en- 
trance into  the  smoking  ruins  of  Magdeburg.    In  a  letter 
to  the  emperor  he  laid  that  since  the  destruction  of  Troy 
vid  Jerusalem  theie  had  been  no  such  spectacle  as  that 
which  Magdeburg  presented.   Six  months  later  Tilly,  who 
was  in  a  fortitied  camp  at  Breitenfeld  near  Leipzig,  was 
forced,  by  the  impetuo^^ity  uf  lii-  lieutenant,  Pappenheim, 
to  eagafre  in  battle  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  before  his 
reinforcements  had  arrived.   Tilly  himselr  was  succcstsful 
in  his  attack  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedes,  which  was 
hrekeo,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  commanded  it, 
fled  as  far  as  Eilenburg.   But  Gustavus  Adolphus,  wlio 
had  beaten  the  left  wing  of  the  Imperialists,  under  the 
comcaand  of  Pappenheim,  stopped  the  progress  of  Tilly, 
and  after  a  long  and  bloody  strus^lc  the  imperial  army 
was  routed.   When  Tilly  saw  the  flii^ht  of  his  soldiers,  he 
swore  that  he  would  not  survive  the  day  on  which  he,  the 
victor  in  thirty-^x  battles,  was  to  fly  for  the  lirht  time  in 
his  life.  Alone  on  the  field  the  old  field-marshal,  bleed- 
ing from  three  wounds,  shed  tears  of  despair,  and  looked 
for  death  as  his  only  consolation.  However  Duke  Rudolrli 
of  Saxe-Lauenburg  persuaded  hirn  (o  withdraw  ;  unu 
Tilly,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  four  repments  of 
veterans,  fought  his  way  through  the  main  body  of  the 
Swedish  army.    He  narrowly  escaped  from  the  bold 
attack  of  a  Swedish  captain,  called  •  Long  Fktts.'  who  was 
killed  by  a  pistol-shot  at  ihe  moment  when  he  was  seising 
the  field-marshal  (17th  of  Septembrr,  1C:U  i.    After  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  lortune  abandoned  Tilly  for 
•vfr.  Altboogh  he  afterwards  saeceadad  in  driving  tfaa 


Swedes  from  Pranconia,  Gustavo*  Adolphus  compelled 
him  to  reture  beyond  the  Lech.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
Swedes  from  penetrating  into  Bavaria,  Tilly  tooK  up  a  very 
strong  position  near  Kain,  on  the  right  bank  of  that  mar. 
Gustavus  AdolphnSi  having  nrived  on  the  left  bank  ono- 
site  Rain,  opemd  a  fire  ftom  an  Ms  halteries  on  ^  !Bava« 
nan  ramp,  while  his  pontooniers  endeavoured  to  construct 
a  biul^e  over  the  river  (Tith  of  April,  16.32).  Till?  made 
the  nio-^t  active  resi.itance,  but  a  ball  broke  his  thi<ih.  and 
he  was  removed  from  the  tield  and  earned  to  Ingolstadt. 
After  the  fall  of  Tilly,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  abandoned 
his  invindbie  position,  and  the  Swedes  crossed  the  river. 
Tilly  died  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  in  his  sevMity'^iiKl 
year,  without  leaving  any  issue. 

Tilly  was  a  little  ugly  man,  with  red  hair,  larpe  whiskers, 
a  pale  face,  and  picrcinsj  eyes.  He  continued  to  lead  a 
monastic  life  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  the  licence  of 
his  camp ;  he  boasted  that  he  had  never  touched  wine  nor 
women  ;  he  spoke  little,  but  thought  much ;  he  despised 
honours  and  money;  the  ampcror  wished  to  confer  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick-Cal«nb«rg  upon  him,  butTiUyreAisad 
it,  and  he  died  poor. 

I  .luliu.s  Bellua,  iMUrra  Austrinru  ;  Breyer,  G/'urhirhtr 
dps  DreissifijHhrigm  Knegrn ;  Schiller,  (iMchiehte  det 
Drris^i  ain/irie:rn  Krirsex  ;  Leo,  Cinverfal-Geteht'cAte.) 

TiLSlT  (more  correctly  TILSE).  the  chief  town  of  Prus 
nan  Lithuania,  is  situated  in  56*  4'  N.  lat.  and  21^  56  E. 
long.,  in  a  fertile  coantijr  on  tbit  south  bank  of  the  liver 
Memel  (called  in  Htunta  the  NIemen).  The  little  river 
Tilzele  (pronounced  Tilshel^")  forms  on  the  south  Ride  of 
the  town  a  larffe  baain,  and  disclmrs^es  itself,  between  the 
town  and  the  suburbs,  into  the  Meniei.  over  which  there  is 
a  bridge  of  iKiats,  which  is  1150  leet  lonij  without  the  ap- 
proaches. The  thirty-six  boats  or  pontoons  are  removed  at 
the  approach  of  winter  into  the  Tiliele,  and  replaced  in 
spring.  The  master  of  theTentonte  Order  btttit  the  oUI 
castle  in  1289,  which  was  repaired  and  enlarged  in  1356; 
but  the  present  castle,  to  the  cast  of  the  town,  was  not  built 
till  l.')37.  In  process  of  time  a  considerable  town  grew  up 
round  the  ca.^tle  ;  favoured  by  lis  excellent  situation  it 
beeame  the  channel  for  the  great  trade  between  the  in- 
terior of  Russian  Poland  and  the  port  of  Memel,  so  that  it 
was  one  of  tiie  most  fionrishing  towns  in  the  provinee. 
The  principal  buildings  and  public  institutions  are,  the 
castle,  the  town-hall  (built  in  1752-55^.  the  German  Lu- 
theran church,  with  a  very  lofty  an  !  t  ii  K  Us  steeple,  the 
very  pretty  Lithuanian  church,  tiie  Calvmist  church,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  on  an  eminence  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  town ;  the  gvmnasium,  founded  in  1586 ; 
a  Lutheran  and  a  Roman  Catnolic  hospital,  a  poor-house 
and  infirmary,  and  other  charitable  institutions.  The  bar- 
racks, (iOO  feet  in  length,  36  in  breadth,  and  two  stories 
hi^:h,  were  erected  in  171)4-1900,  by  a  society  of  the  citi- 
zens, that  the  troops  might  not  be  quartered  in  the  houses. 
The  inhabitants,  about  12,000  (exclusive  of  the  garrison), 
chiefly  draw  their  subsisteoce  from  the  trade  in  com.  Un- 
seed, and  timber ;  many  are  engaged  in  agriculture  (tha 
town  possesses  lands  of  its  own,  and  many  of  the  citiMini 
have  considerable  estates) ;  and  there  are  likewise  brew- 
eries, distilleries,  tanneries,  and  all  the  trades  usually 
carried  on  in  larere  towns.  The  shoes  of  Tilsit  are  cele- 
brated for  durability  and  neatness,  and  great  quantities 

of  them  are  exported.  There  are  many  good  gardens  in 
the  town  and  enviiwas^  partiewlariy  thoaa  of  tha  Hortkol* 

tural  Society. 

Tilsit  hss  acquired  Mdorieal  celebrity  by  tha  treatte  of 

feace  concluded  on  the  7th  and  9th  of  July,  1807,  between 
ranee,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  the  tenns  of  which  are  too 
well  known  to  be  stated  in  this  place :  yet  in  five  years 
after  this  peace,  which  seemed  to  have  laid  continental 
Ennipa  prgatrate  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon,  a  part  of  that 
inuMma  araiy  which  was  to  have  subdued  Ritssia  (Moe> 
donal^  divinon)  was  seen  to  return  desponding,  aOant, 
and  miserable  over  that  same  river  which  had  so  lately  wit* 
nes!>ed  the  triumph  and  splendour  of  the  conqueror. 

(Muller,  Handbueh ;  Preuss,  Bmknitm^VMFmmmt 
Ha»«el,  Georr. 'Handbueh.) 

TILT-HAMMER,  a  large  hammer  worked  by  maduneiy, 
impeUedcither  byawataMvheelorasteam-angjne.  Sttoh 
hammeisare  extensively  used  in  the  mannflmnira  of  iron 
and  steel,  and  the  name  tilt-mill  i.s  sometimes  applied  to 
the  mechanism  of  which  they  form  the  principal  natuic. 
In  tha  pioaaaa  «f  tkh^^mg  or  bkemng  [bMWtVd. 
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xiii.,  p.  34],  the  heated  iron  is  subjected  to  a  very  heavy 
hammer,  the  strokes  of  which  not  only  brinij  it  into  a  tio'v 
fonn,  but  also  force  out  from  its  !«iil>st:ince  coiiHidorahle 
quantities  of  drOH.  Hie  Idnd  or  tilt-hamnuT  formerly 
uaed^ror  this  purpose  U  represented  by  Holland,  in  his 
traatiic  on  *  Manufactures  in  Metal/  in  LardnerV  *  Cabinet 
Cyclop3!dia.*  He  describes  the  shall  or  helve  of  the 
hammer  as  nine  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  or  forty  inches 
in  circumference,  made  of  ash,  and  cla:ii(if  l  at  intervals 
with  stout  iron  hoops.  This  shail  passed  throvjgh  the  head 
of  the  hammer,  which  was  a  mass  of  cast-iron,  weighing 
mnn  or  eight  cwt.,  and  was  secured  at  the  opposite  end 
to  ft  aaaff  collar  of  cast-iron  called  the  hurttt  the  pro- 
jections or  pivote  of  which  formed  the  axis  or  centre  of 
motion,  and  were  sustained  by  a  stroni;  fhime-work  of 
timber.  Above  thr  hammer  was  placed  a  very  strong  but 
.Jtttic  beiiui,  lormed  of  toujfh  H-h  lunind  l^ilh  iron  hoops, 
and  against  this,  which  acted  as  a  sprint;  to  increase  the 
fiMOe  of  the  descending  fatroke,  the  head  of  the  hammer  was 
thrown  U]^  by  the  revolution  of  a  ponderous  circular  frame 
of  iron*  with  four  projecting  arms  or  teeth,  which  came  in 
oontact  with  the  amft  very  near  to  the  head  of  the 
hammer.  This  circular  frame,  or  (irm-rii\c,  was  fixid 
immediately  upon  the  axis  of  the  water-wheel  which 
supplied  lh«  nioving-powiT.  In  mi)dern  iron-works  Ihc 
shingling-hammers  are  usually  formed  entirely  of  iron,  the 
piece  forming  the  actual  head  of  the  hammer  being 
ineerted  into  n  iwiKienniscaal-inm  helve  in  such  a  manner 
thet  it  may  be  removed  when  worn  out.  The  spring-beam 
is  freqtiently  dispensed  with,  and  the  hammer  is  lifled 
either  by  cogs  or  arms  actini;  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
helve,  beyond  the  hammer-head,  o:  hy  an  etei-ntrie,  or 
cam,  revolvine  in  contact  with  a  projection  from  the  under 
aUe  of  the  helve,  between  the  hanuner-head  and  the  axis 
or  ceatte  of  motion.  Holland  icjireeents  a  tilt-hammer  of 
the  latter  eomtnicfion,  which  ie  about  six  torn  in  weight, 
and  nine  feet  five  inches  lonir  from  the  axis  to  the  centre 
of  the  head.  The  iiauuner-head  itself  is  circular,  and 
weieh^  about  eicht  cut.  Such  a  hammer  makea  about 
one  hundred  and  tifty  strokes  per  minute. 

The  tilt-hammert  used  in  the  manufacture  of  $teel  are 
•mailer  and  much  more  nAid  in  their  action.  Instead  of 
icedving  the  impdse  of  tne  cams  near  their  head,  such 
hammers  are  set  in  motion  by  tappets  or  cog^i  striking 
downwards  upon  the  tail  of  thi-  helve  or  shaft,  which  is 

Kolonged  iK-yond  (he  axis.  The  tail  of  the  helve  is  thus 
rown  down  forcibly  upon  an  anvil,  from  which  it 
rebounds  with  great  velocity,  causing  thebuuner  to  make 
from  three  to  seven  hundred  strokes  in  ft  minute.  Tilt- 
hammera  are  applied  with  great  advantage  to  the  forging 
•fanehon,  axles,  &c. 

When  tilt-hammers  are  impelled  by  water-wheels,  it  is 
•dvinble  to  fix  the  canis  aims  up^'n  a  separate  shaft, 
which  may  revolve  at  any  required  velocitv  without  in- 
creasing the  velocity  of  the  water-wheel  Itself,  by  the 
intervention  of  suitable  cogired-wheels.  Without  such  an 
arrangement  much  of  the  u.-.elul  effect  of  the  water  may 
be  lost,  owing  to  the  neeeasify  of  urging  tiie  wlwel  to  a 
higli  speed. 

T!M.\EUS  'Ti^aM»c\the  son  of  Andromachus,  was  born 
at  Tauronicnmm  in  Sicily,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called 
a  Tauromenian,  and  sometimes  a  Sicilian,  to  distinguish 
him  from  other  persons  of  the  same  name.  Tlie  year  of 
his  birth  was  b.c.  352.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Philiacus  of 
Miietaai  who  bad  binueU  been  instructed  by  Isocrates. 
Be  waa  drireh  ftom  hn  native  eountr>  l)y  Agathocles,  the 

tjrrant  of  Syracuse,  whereupon  he  went  "to  Athens.  Tliis 
aecms  to  liave  happened  in  the  year  ii.c.  310,  when  Aea- 
thocles,  after  the  Imttle  of  Hinient,  and  before  takinc;  his  ' 
army  over  to  Africa,  confiscated  under  various  pretexts  the 
property  of  bis  wealthy  subjects,  and  endeavoured  to  se- 
cure his  poweawona  in  Sicily  by  pnttiof  todeath  or  sending 
Into  exile  mtoh  as  he  thought  ilfdispoaM  towards  him.  (Dio- 
donis  Sic  XX.  4  )  Tiniaeus  "ipent  fifly  years  at  Athens  in 
reading  and  study  in?,  v  Holy  bins,  xii.  2i. )  About  the  year 
B.C.  2C0,  ^^hen  Athens  was  taken  by  Antii^onus,  Tiniaeus 
returned  to  his  native  country,  eithitr  to  Tauromenium  or 
to  Syraouse,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  hia  hStt  ftod 
died,      2Mk  at  the  advaneed  age  of  nindjr-eix. 

TimaeoB  wrote  a  great  bistorlou  work,  the  main  subject 
of  which  was  a  history  of  Sicily.  It  began  at  the  eailiot 
times,  and  brought  the  events  down  to  Olympiad  12U 
(■.e.  264),  where  the  woik  of  Pd/btue  begins.  (Pdj^nus, 


I.  II.)  Bow  many  books  the  history  contained  is  nnOeitaBi, 
though  we  know  that  there  were  more  than  forty.  It  np- 
pears  to  have  been  divided  into  larije  sections,  each  of 
which  formed  in  itself  a  separate  work,  wtu-nce  they  are 
spoken  of  by  several  writers  as  so  many  independent  workb 
Thus  one  section  bore  the  title  of  ZanXiid  Ml  *trakmi,  ud 
contained  the  early  histoiv  of  Sicily  in  connection  wi*ii  that 
of  Italy;  another  was  called  ZuctXicd  mi' EXXirrar<l.  and  con- 
tained the  historv'  of  juicily  and  Greece  dunn<r  the  time  of 
the  Athenian  expeditions  to  Sicily.  Another  part  acain 
contained  the  history  of  Agathocles ;  and  the  last  the  his- 
tory of  Pvrrhus,  especially  his  campaigns  in  Italy  and 
Sicily.  This  last  section  was,  aeeoRBng  to  the  testimoDj 
of  Ucero  {Ad  Fiimtl.,  v.  12),  a  separate  work,  thougti,  as 
regards  the  period  which  it  comprehended,  it  may  be 
\iewed  iis  a  continuation  of  the  great  historical  work. 

This  hi-.tor3'  ot  Tiniaeus,  which,  with  the  excejition  of  s 
considerable  number  of  t'ragments,  is  now  lot,  was  COSt- 
menced  by  him  during  his  exile  at  Athens,  and  at  a  ver^ 
advanced  age;  traft  Iw  did  not  cmnplete  it  till  after  hi* 
return  to  hto  own  country ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  added 
thelnstoryof  the  last  years  of  the  ragn  of  Agftthoclcs  and 
wrote  the  history  of  Pyrrhus.  As  repards  the  chsLract^r 
and  value  of  the  work  the  antients  do  not  agree.  Po!y- 
bius  is  a  vehement  opponent  uf  Tiniaeus.  and  eoniplain*  f 
his  ignorance  of  political  as  well  as  military  affairs:  ht 
further  states  that  Timacus  made  blunders  in  the  geo- 
graphy even  of  places  and  countries  which  he  himaeiflad 
visRea.  His  knowledge,  he  says,  vras  altogether  derived 
ft-om  books  ;  his  judgment  was  puerile  :  and  the  who!« 
work  bore  strong  marks  of  credulity  and  superstition. 
Itut  this  IS  tiot  all  that  Polybius  lilamcs:  he  even  charL  •> 
him  with  Wilfully  perverting  the  truth.  The  fondnm 
which  Timaeua  mnlself  had  for  censoring  others  is  wM 
to  have  drawn  upon  him  the  nickname  of  Epitifflm 
(fault-flnderV  (Atnenvus,  vi.,  p.  372.)  Most  parts  oTthii 
severe  criticism  of  Polybius  may  be  perfectly  jv.st  ;  b<it  i- 
regaui  to  others  we  should  rememlier  that  these  two  hr» 
torians  wrote  their  works  with  such  totally  diffi  rent  vie--*, 
that  the  work  of  Tiniaeus,  who  knew  the  world  only  froo 
his  books,  must  in  many  respects  have  appeared  absurd  t» 
the  author  of  ft  *  pragmatical'  hiatoiy,  ana  to  n  atftteaoss 
and  general  )ike  Polybius.  But  the  foes  ot  Uie  wort  « 
Timaeu«.  even  if  he  did  no  more  than  make  an  uncriticil 
compilation  of  what  others  had  told  before  hira,  is  one"! 
the  create^  in  antienl  histfuy.  Other  ancient  wntfv 
such  as  Diotlorus,  Agatharehides,  Ocero,  and  others,  judst 
far  more  favourably  of  Timaeus.  The  style  of  the  woA 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fhigments,  is  justly  en- 
sured by  some  Antient  critics  for  its  rhetorical  and  declftma' 
tory  character ;  although  others,  like  Cicero  rD^'  O— • 
ii.  14  ;  Brutus,  95"!,  speak  of  It  With  pnusc.  Timaeua  > 
the  first  Greek  historian  who  introduced  a  resfular  system; 
of  chronology,  that  is,  he  reirulnrly  recorded  events  accort- 
ing  to  Olympiatis  and  the  archons  of  Athens;  and  ri- 
though,  in  the  early  period  of  his  history,  his  want  of 
criticism  led  him  into  gross  chRmological  errors,  he  set  tbi 
example  which  others  found  very  usefiil  and  oonvcoieai 
It  must  have  been  with  a  view  to  an  accumte  study  of 
chronolog)' that  he  wrote  a  work  on  the  victors  in  the 
Olympian  Games,  of  which  we  still  possess  a  few  fttr- 
menl.s. 

The  fragments  of  Timaeus  are  collected  in  Qoller^  wort. 
*  De  Situ  et  Origine  Syracusarum,'  p.  207,  &c.,  irliich  ate 
contains  (pp.  179-2M)  fth  elftboiftte  diaseitfttion  on  the  lift 
and  writings  of  tiniaeus.  Ute  fragments  are  also  c<m- 
taiticd  in  C.  and  T.  Mullcr,  'fVatrmenta  Hi%toriii.-ni'i 
(uaeeoruni.'  Paris,  1841,  pp.  193-233.  Compare  Vosarai 
De  Hisioricts  G'rarcit,  p.  117,  edit.  Weitemiftnii;  GHnfea. 
Fiixt.  Hellen.,  iii..  p.  489,  &c. 

TIMAEUS  (Tiptoe),  aGreekSopMst.  who,  nceordll^ts 
tlwsuppositionofKuhnken,  lived  in  the  third  century  e( 
theChittli  an  flra.  Ooneeming  his  life  nothing  is  known 

his  name  has  only  cnine  down  to  us  in  connection  with  » 
little  vocabulary  containing  the  e\plana'ion  of  words  anu' 
phrases  which  occur  in  tlie  writinfr«  of  Piato.  It  tiears  tfh 
title  Ui  Tuv  rov  TlXdrmvoe  XiCiwf,  and  is  dedicated  to  on- 
Gentianus,  of  whom  likewise  nothing  h  known.  Wheth  : 
we  poeseas  the  genuine  end  coapiete  Vocabulary  of  Ti- 
maeus Is  deubtfal ;  and  from  the  title,  as  well  as  frve 
certain  articles  in  it  which  have  nO  relbrence  to  Pla'o. 
and  must  undoubtedly  be  regarded  ftS  hlterpolfttiona,  oat 
might  feel  inclined  to  oouidcr  the  wtKk  ■•it  ncm 
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nn  abrIil?niout  of  'ho  Glossary  of  Timacus,  if  Photins, 
■who  must  liavt  luid  Uiv  eenuiiie  work  bel'ure  liim,  dirl  )i<jt 
ci escribe  it  as  a  \ery  little  wcrk  iiipeixi'  ■'^ovtuidnov  ii>  iyi 
Xovy).    But  notwithstanding  Us  brevity,  the  work  u  very 
'valiiAble;  wid  Ruhnken  owns  that  he  has  not  discovered 
in  it  »  wigk  instance  of  »  word  orapbiaM  beuiv  ex- 
l^tained  IncoiTectly.  There  is  only  one  MS.  of  this  ulos- 
»ary,  which  appeani  to  have  bi  -n  marie  in  the  tenth  ctn- 
tury  of  our  sre,and  which  wsis  unknown  until  Monlfaucon 
drew  attention  to  it.   It  was  first  edited,  with  an  excellent 
<-onimentary,  by  Ruhnken,  at  Leydcn,  17*4, 8vo. ;  a  second 
'.\ud  much  improved  edition  appeared  in  the  same  place, 
nsSi  Svo.  Two  othor  editioot  have  since  been  published 
m  Gennaay,  with  addttionel  notes  by  O.  A.  Koch  (Lcip- 
atis:.         and  IKW,  Rvo.). 

Suidiu  i  .v.  ('.  Ti/imof)  ascribes  to  Tiinacua,  tlie  Sicilian 
llistoriau,  a  ihelorii  al  work,  calli  si  SuXXoyj)  p^roptruf  atpuf,- 
fit^fv,  ill  sixty-eiirlit  books,  which  Huhoken,  with  great 
priibabiiity,  iittiii>  it to  T&iQaeua  the  oophiett  who  wrote 
the  Glotsaiy  to  l^lato. 

(Ruhnken,  Pnufatio  ad  TVomm^  Qtotaarnm  Plattmi- 
eum. 

'ii?.IAli,US  Ti>iaioe\  of  I, ocri,  a  Pythagorean  philo^oijher. 
He  wiLs  a  tontcnipojaiy  ol  Hlato.  who  is  mentioned  nmong 
his  pupils,  and  is  said  to  have  been  connected  with  him  by 
friendship.  (Cicero,  De  Fiuihiu,  v.  20;  De  lie  Publ., 
i.  10.)  There  exists  a  work,  llfpi  rj^  nv  nAvmav  ^vxvc 
(•  De  Anima  Mundi ;'  or,  on  the  Soul  qf  the  Universe), 
M-rittt  n  in  lh(>  Doric  dialect,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to 
Tmiaeus  tlie  Locrian.  It  contains  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
same  ideas  which  art^  developed  in  the  Dialotriu'  ol'  l^ialo, 
which  is  called  atter  him  Timaeus.  (Tenneutanu,  System 
dtr  Ptailfimiaclum  PhUotophie,  i.,  p.  03,  &c.)  Separate 
edition!  of  it  iMva  been  published  ajf  D'Aigene,  ^  Aerlio> 
1762,  tro.,  with  a  Freneh  translation ;  and  bgr  4<  J<  de 
Gelder.  at  Leyden,  1836.  8vo. 

This  Tiinaeuii  of  I.ocri  i:4  said  by  Suida.^  lo  have  also 
'.vi  jtipn  tlie  Life  of  Pythagoras ;  but  the  usual  carelessness 
ol  Smdas  renders  tins  a  doubtful  point,  as  Im  may  possibly 
have  confounded  the  Locrian  with  the  Sicilian  Timacus. 
who  in  his  frreat  hirtoiical  woik  must  have  treattxi  o(  the 
History  of  I^hacrorts  at  eouidenible  lensth. 

(Pahricius.  BilAioth.  Gntec.,  iii.,  p.  04,  QoUer,  fie 
Silu  et  Ortff  ine  Sutucunuvm^  p.  200,  iikC.) 

TIMA'LIA,  a  gemia  of  IMn  uhaiaoteiiHd  Dr. 
Horsfield. 

Generic  Character.— Bill  strong  compressed,  deep 
(altum).  I>hstrilt  subrouoded.  fytngt  abtft.  MUDded. 
Tlitl  elongated  and  graduated.  Aef  etvonf :  Hind-Ciiw 

twice  as  large  as  the  middle  anterior  claw. 

Dr.  Horsneld  states  that  a  peculiar  character  is  ex- 
hibited in  both  the  species  of  r/wia/ia recorded  by  him,  in 
the  structure  of  the  pliunes,  which  cover  the  back  and  the 
upner  jiarts  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  the  breast,  bellv,  vent, 
anu  thighs.  He  remarks  that  the  wpeiate  iilaments 
(radii  of  flUger),  which  constitute  the  yanea  or  webs  of 
those  plumes,  are  not  in  close  contact,  as  is  generally  the 
ease,  but,  being  inserted  into  the  shall  at  a  small  distance 
from  each  other,  they  diveru'e  ^^i1h  perfed  reirulanty. 
'  The  parts  which  they  cover,'  says  Dr.  Horsfield  in  con- 
tinuation,'  are  accormngly  marked  with  delicate  parallel 
hncs,  and  wherever  several  plumes  lie  over  each  other, 
they  form  a  beautiful  retieolation.  Un  the  posterior  ]>art 
of  the  abdomen,  the  vent,  and  the  thighs,  the  plumes 
have  a  similar  structure ;  but  the  filaments  are  greatly 
cloneated  and  pendulous,  s,o  as  to  envelop  those  parts 
with  a  lax  pluiuo&e  covcrint?,  which  on  near  inspection  ' 
appears  covered  with  delicate  hairs.  This  appearance  is  < 
produced  by  a  series  of  very  minute  parallel  vUli,  on  each 
Of  the  separate  filaments,  arranged  with  great  niiularity 
and  beauty.  Plumes  in  which  thta  •tniOtWfe  can  be 
discerned  with  the  naked  eye  are  named  decompound  by 
llliger,  and  described  as  those  whose  radii  are  pinnated 
with  smaller  lateral  radii  ;  and  the  effect  which  the 
arrangement  of  these  dicom{)ound  plumes  has  in  the 
appearance  of  the  bird  is  exhibited  with  ac«uA«jr  bQth  in 
the  figure  of  Timalia  pileata  aod  HmoJm  giUmu.*  • 

Example,  Timalia  pileata. 

Description.— Body  ovate,  rather  stout.  Genml  eoTonr 

above,  brown  with  an  olivaceous  tirt  ;  nnrliTT-aath  ^rsln 
ceon«  inclining  to  in"ey     Head  capped  wrii  i^'.uiuU  J 
chestnut.    Throat  and  cluc  ks  white.    Breast  white  in- 
eiioing  to  grey,  marked  with  iniaDaalijr  bkck  stiipeaby  the 


shafts  of  the  plumes.  A  r.iinow  white  hand  comm('nro.<» 
at  the  forehead,  near  the  liase  of  Ihi'  bill,  pa-ses  back- 
ward, encircles  the  eve,  ar.d  unites  with  the  white  plume^ 
ul  the  cheeks.  Axilla:  white ;  w  hich  colour  ako  shows 
itself  in  a  narmw  bolder  (tf  the  wins.  Ouills  and  tail* 
fcatheis  of  a  more  pure  bmwv  colour  thaii  the  other  pui« ; 
ver)  narrow  transyene  undulations,  of  «  darker  colour,  db- 

ser\ableon  the  tail-feathers  by  ci0-->e  examination.  Plumes 
of  the  hyjiochondriie,  thii^hs,  and  vent,  loiig,  pendulous, 
decompound,  and  villose.  I.e^si  r  wiiiff-coverts,  as  well  as 
the  pluinoi  which  cover  the  nape  and  back,  grcyish-bluo  at 
the  base ;  which  colour  shows  itself  on  the  separate  fila- 
ments or  radii,  if  the  plumes  w«  aeeidentally  deranged. 
Tml  underneath  brown,  with  a  hoary  tint.  Bill  black  and 
shining.    Feet  brown,    (llorsf.  i 

Locality,  Ilabils,  ^x. — Dr.  lUnsfuId  ob>ents  that  the 
species  is  not  unfrecjuiT.t  an  the  grovo  and  Mn;ill  woods 
which  abound  throughout  Java.  It  oUen,  he  says,  ap- 
proaches villages  and  plantations,  constructing  its  nest  in 
the  hedges ;  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  social  birds 
that  deliffht  to  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  euifivation.  tn 
large  forests  he  did  not  notice  it.  He  describes  its  flisrht 
as  low  and  interrupted,  and  adds  that  who  ever  it  resides 
it  is  a  welcome  neighbour,  in  conse«(uence  of  the  jn  euli- 
anty  and  pleasantness  of  its  note,  which  consists  of  a  stow 
repetition  of  the  five  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale  (c,  o,  a, 
F,  o),  which  it  ettants  with  perfect  resulfai^,  seven^ 
times  in  succession,  and  at  smell  intervals  of  time.  Dr. 
Ilursticld  further  remaiked  that  the  sixth  tone  was  some- 
times added  ;  but  as  this  required  apparently  an  extraor- 
dinary cflort,  it  was  by  no  means  so  ntjiecalde  to  a  musical 
ear  hs  the  simple  repetition  of  the  tiv^  notes,  which 
appeared  to  be  tlie  natural  cumpais  qf  tlM  QTgWn> 
{J^HthgiciU  Bttearchee  in  ^ifpa.) 


(■mr.) 

TIM.A.U'NiE,  Mr.  Cx.  R.  aruys  name  fur  his  {|lNiql|- 
family  of  7V<;A{i(i«p.    i  Thrushes  ;  Timalia. 1 

TIMANEES.   [SiKRiu  Lkonb.] 

TIMANTii^  a  native  of  Sicyon  or  of  CythnfMb  wWi 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  Qreeoe;  he  was 
contemporary  with  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius.  and  lived  about 
400  B.C.  The  works  of  Timanthes  were  distinaruished  par- 
ticular!) for  their  invention  and  expression,  and  one  of  the 
chief  merits  of  his  invention  was.  that  he  lel\  uiueh  to  t>e 
supplied  by  the  imasination  of  tlie  siieclnfor.  There  is  a 
remark  in  Pimy  {Hist.  A'a^,  xxxv.  probably  a  qjUOtA- 
tion,  which  bewows  the  highest  praise  upon  Timanthes ;  it 
says,  though  in  execution  always  excellent,  the  execution 
is  invariably  surpassed  by  the  conception.  As  an  instance 
of  the  inu'enuity  of  Timanthes'  invention,  the  same  w  riter 
telU  Us  id  a  picture  of  a  sleeping  Cyclo{w,  painted  upon  a 
small  panel,  but  in  which  the  painter  had  conveyed  a  per- 
fect idea  of  the  giants  huge  size,  by  adding  a  C^w  s^tycs 
measuring  his  thumb  with  a  thyrsiu. 

Though  Timanthes  waa  evidently  one  of  the  gnatnt 
paHitem  of  antiquity,  antient  anthonihave  mentioned  only 
nvr  of  his  worVs :  Pau.suTvn  :  luakes  no  mention  of  him  at 
aii,  and  Cicero  classes  him  among  the  paintere  who  used 
only  four  colours.*  He  painted  a  celebrated  picture  of  tlia 
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•toning  to  de&th  of  the  unfortnnate  Palamedw,  the  vktim 
cf  the  ignoble  revenge  ot  Ulj'sses  for  having  proelnmed 
his  apparent  in-anr.  to  be  feigned:  a  subject  worthy  of 
the  pencil  of  a  great  master.  This  picture  iii  said  to  have 
made  Alexander  shudder  when  he  saw  it  at  Eph(  is 
(Tketzes,  ChU,,  viii.  188;  Junius,  Cat.  Artif.,  v.  'Timan- 
thes.')  Hmnthet  entered  into  competition  with  Parrha- 
au8  at  Samos,  and  ^ined  the  victory;  the  aatycct  of 
the  paintings  was  the  contest  of  Ajax  and  Ulywea  fbr  tte 
arms  of  Achilles.  [Paiuihasiws.]  His  most  celebrated 
work  however  was  that  with  which  he  bore  away  the 
from  Colotes  of  Teos;  the  subject  was  the  Sacri- 
»  of  Iphigenia ;  and  perhaps  no  other  work  of  antient 
ut  hu  twen  the  object  of  to  much  criticism,  for  and 
against,  &i  this  paintinjE^,  on  accoantof  tbe  concealment  of 
the  face  of  Agamemnon  in  his  mantle.  Theaiitients  have 
all  pven  I';;  -  in  ident  their  unqualified  approbation.  b\it 
its  propriety  has  been  quertioned  by  several  modem  critics, 
eapecuUly  by  Falconet  and  Sir  .loshua  Reyiiolds;  Fuseli 
however,  in  ab  elaborate  and  excellent  criticism  in  his  first 
lecture,  has  probably  finally  settled  the  matter  in  Ikvour  of 
the  painter.  The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenim  WM  glfen  as  the 
subject  of  a  prize-picture  to  the  students  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1778,  and  all  the  candidates  imitated  the 
•trick 'of  Timan»hes,  an  Sir  JoHbua  Reynolds  terms  it, 
which  was  the  ohgiu  of  his  criticism  upon  the  subject  in 
his  eighth  lecture:  he  says,  'Supposing  this  method  of 
leaving  the  expression  of  grief  to  the  imagination  to  be,  as 
it  was  thought  to  be,  the  invention  of  the  paintei^  and 
that  it  detervet  lU  the  pi«se  that  hat  been  given  it,«till  it 
is  a  trick  that  will  serve  but  once  :  whoever  does  it  a 
second  time  will  not  only  want  novelty,  but  be  justly  sus- 
pected of  using  artifice  to  evade  difficulties,' 

The  shallow  remark  of  Falconet  about  Timanthes'  ex- 
nonnghitown  ignorance  by  concealing  Agamemnon's  face, 
II  aoaiod^  wcraqr  of  an  alliuion.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  Acam  ennon,  under  such  dreumstanoet  at  he  wat 
placed,  could  have  been  well  or  even  naturally  repre- 
sented in  any  other  way  :  althouzh  many  things  might 
combine  to  render  his  presence  at  the  sacrifice  absolutely 
necessary,  still  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  could 
calmly  stand  by  and  be  an  eye-witness  of  his  own  daugh- 
ter't  immolation;  notwithstanding  his fim  conviction  that 
Ms  attendance  was  necessary  to  tanedon  the  deed,  he 
could  not  look  upon  it ;  it  would  be  unnatural.  The  cri- 
ticism of  Quintihan.  Cicero,  and  others,  that  the  painter, 
having  represented  Calchas  sorrowful,  Ulysses  mucn  more 
ao,  and  having  expressed  extreme  sorrow  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Menelaus,  was  in  consequence  compelled  to 
conceal  the  face  of  the  father,  is  not  more  pertinent  tlian 
that  of  the  modem  critics.  *Thcj  were  not  aware,'  says 
Fuseli, '  that  by  making  Timanthes  waste  expression  on 
inferior  actort  at  the  expenae  of  a  principal  one,  they  call 
him  aa  tmprovidaot  ^ndthiift,  uid  not  a  wise  econo- 
mist.' 

Falconet  observes  that  Timanthes  hud  not  even  the 
merit  of  inventing  the  incident,  but  that  he  copied  it  from 
Euripides :  upon  this  point  Fuseli  remarks — '  It  is  observed 
by  an  ingeniout  critic  that  in  the  tragedy  of  Euripidet  the 
proeetsion  it  described;  and  upon  Iphigenia*t  looking 
fcack  on  her  father,  he  trroans  and  hides  nis  face  to  conceal 
his  tears  :  whilst  the  picture  gives  the  moment  that  pre- 
cedes the  sacrifice,  and  the  hiduig  ha.s  a  different  ofagect, 
and  arises  from  another  impression '  (v.  1560). 

'I  am  not  prepared  with  clirunologio  pffOOft  to  decide 
whether  £imnidet  or  Timanthca*  who  wm  contempoiaiiet 
about  the  penod  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Ml  iltet  on 
this  cTpf  nt ;  though  the  silence  of  Pliny  and  Quintiliau 
oil  tint  ht  iul  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  painter,  neither 
f  t  Ahom  could  be  ignorant  of  the  celebnited  drama  of 
Euripides,  and  would  not  willingly  have  suffered  the  ho- 
nour of  thia  master-stroke  of  an  art  they  were  so  much 
better  aoquainted  with  than  painting,  to  be  transferred 
to  anoUier  from  its  real  author,  had  the  poet*s  claim  been 
prior.'  As  far  aa  regards  prioritv,  the  *expedi"nt'  v-as 
made  use  of  by  Polygnotus  long  before  either  Tijuanthes 
or  Euripides;  in  the  Destniction  of  Troy,  in  the  Lesche  at 
Delphi,  an  infant  is  holding  his  hands  over  his  ey^  to 
avoid  the  honors  of  the  scene.   (Pausanias,  Phoc.,  x.  26.) 

The  fifth  work  of  Timanthes  mentioQed  by  the  antienta 
was  tlie  picture  of  a  hero,  preserved  in  the  tin*  of  Flilly 
in  the  Templa  of  Paaea  at  RoiiM^  in  adninUo  per- 
Ibrmanoe. 


There  was  another  antient  painter  of  the  name  Of  "lif 
manthes ;  he  was  contemporary  with  Aratus,  ancl  dBt&B> 

guished  himself  for  a  paintinj^  of  the  battle  of  Pellene.  id 
Arcadia,  in  which  Aratiis  gained  a  victory  over  the  Mii>- 
lians,  Olyra.  1.1.5.1  (240  n.c  ).  Plutarch  pra.is<;3  the  pic- 
ture ;  he  terms  it  an  exact  and  animate  represeatabec 

{Aratus,  32). 

TIMBER-TRADE.  Seveial  cenhuiet  ago  the  wwoA 

and  forests  of  England  were  suffident  to  supply  aD  Hit 

timber  required  for  the  building  of  ships  and  house&,  a* 
well  a.s  Ibr  fuel.    In  the  .sixteenth  century  we  begin  t; 
hear  complaints  of  their  exhaustion.    An  act  having  beer 
passed  in  1531  reqinnn?  coopers  to  sell  their  baxrsis  ai 
fixed  prices  (23  Hell  Vill  .  c.  4),  they  were  allowed  by 
another  aet  ^96  Hen.  VIU.,^  c  8)^iHuaed  twelve  yean 
afterwards,  to  mereaie  their prieea.  varioutdnvnaumices 
rendered  this  change  necessary;  but  at  the  time,  tlit 
greater  scarcity  of  timber,  though  only  one  cause  of  thtr 
rise  of  the  material,  was  regards!       the  sole  cause,  as 
evident  from  an  act  passed  during  the  same  aesaioa,  *  tor 
the  preservation  of  woods'  (36  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  17),  in  the 
preamble  of  wtueh '  the  deoar  of  timber  aiid  woods  nm- 
versally  witliin  thia  realm  of  England  *ia  said  Co  be  ao 
gfreat,  *  that  unless  speedy  remedy  in  that  behaJf  be  pro- 
vided, there  is  great  and  m«nife««t  likelihood  of  scarcin 
and  lack  as  well  of  timber  for  building,  making,  repairinc 
of  houses  and  ships,  as  also  for  fuel  and  fire-wood.'  Th^ 
act  relating  to  the  price  of  barrels  required,  amongst  other 
thingi»  thK  the  exporten  of  beer  ahoiud  import  clapboard* 
ralBdent  to  replace  the  bairdt  tent  out  of  the  country : 
and  the  other  act  was  designed  to  enforce  certain  restric- 
tions respecting  the  felling  of  trees,  and  to  prevent  tli- 
conversion  of  woodlands  into  pasture  or  tillage.  Thr^ 
wealds  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  where  iron-works  hai 
been  carried  on  fhnn  veiy  antient  times,  were  excluded 
from  the  proviuons  of  thit  ««t  In  1Q6B  however  aa  ad 
wat  passed  (1  Eliz.,  c.  15),  entitied  *  An  Aet  that  ttnber 
shall  not  be  felled  to  make  coles  for  the  making:  of  iron.' 
which  prohibited  the  use  of  timber  one  foot  squa.-*;  ui 
iron-works  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  sea,  or  within  tht 
same  distance  of  eight  of  the  principal  livers  of  England, 
or  any  navigable  stream  having  an  outlet  on  the  coast: 
but  the  three  southern  countiea  prenouslymentioned  woe 
exempt  ftom  the  operationa  of  tne  aet  The  design  seeiat 
to  have  been  to  encourage  the  trade  in  timber  fit  ic^ 
building,  and  to  benefit  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
did  not  possess  a  sufficient  supply.    Iron-works  haMrw 
bet:n  subsequently  erected  not  far  from  London,  and 
within  the  prescribed  distance  of  the  Thames,  as  well 
within  other  limits,  and  which  rc^piired  to  much  fuel  that 
the  W00&  *  daily  decay  and  become  aeaat,*  an  act  wk 
passed  in  1980  (23  Eliz.,  c.  5)  to  prevent  the  erection  of 
new  iron-workt  within  the  limits  mentioned  by  the  act  o: 
1558,  and  the  restrictions  respecting  felling  trees  wtm 
renewed.    In  1592  the  subject  ai^n  altracted  notice.  aB4 
an  act  was  pa.ssed  (35  Eliz.,  c.  \\\  which,  among^st  othff 
things,  prohibited  aliens  exporting  fish»  unless  they  in- 
ported  clapboards ;  and  altogether  prohibited  the  exporta- 
tion of  wine-casks.   In  the  toUowing  centtuy  the  eosle  d 
prices  turned  in  favour  of  pit-coal.   Before  the  ditcoverr 
of  the  process  of  smelting  iron  with  pit-coal,  the  transfer 
of  thi.s  branch  of  indu.stry  to  the  colonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica was  seriously  entertained,  and  was  carried  into  effect 
to  some  slight  extent.   It  was  also  suggested  that  the 
waste  lands  of  England  should  be  planted ;  and  the  woods 
of  Ireland  being  less  exhausted  titan  those    England,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  iron  was  for  some  time  smelted 
there. 

During  tlie  decline  in  the  interniii  .sujiply  of  timber,  it 
gradually  became  an  article  of  extensive  demand  from 
other  countiiet.  In  1830,  according  to  a  statement  of  Mr. 
Httikiatbo,  tiM  fir  timber  used  in  England  for  builifint 
pur^ntea  wat  nearly  aU  brought  from  abroad.  The  pio- 
portion  of  timber  of  native  production  uaed  for  aimiiar 
ohject.'s  is  not  known  or  even  guessed  at.  Ttie  north  of 
Europe,  especially  the  countries  on  the  Baltic,  and  our 
colonies  in  British  North  America,  are  the  great  sources  d 
su]iply.  Teak  is  brought  from  the  west  coast  of  Africt, 
mahoganv  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras  and  other  plaoe8,aDd 
ISancy  and  dye  wooda  from  a  number  of  other  querteft; 
but  none  of  theie  come  into  competition  with  the  buildhi; 
timber  of  the  Baltic  or  of  our  North  American  posseaaion^ 
The  timber  of  the  north  of  Europe  is  generally  of  excellent 
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Eility,  and  much  superior  to  the  colonial  timber.  Sir 
l>ert  Seppings,  formerly  surveyor  of  the  navy,  stated 
•efore  ;i  pariiamentaiy  committee,  'that  Canada  timber  ib 
■eculisirly  subject  to  dry-rot;  that  In/^ates  built  of  hr, 
he  growth  of  North  America,  did  not  average  half  the 
-urahility  of  other  timber;  and  that  the  Royal  Navy  had 
uffered  m  much  from  th«  UN  Of  Canada  or  North  Xmeri- 
an  Umber,  that  ita  lue  wia  now  altogether  discootinued, 
xcept  for  dealt  and  mairts/  A  number  of  timber-mer- 
luints,  buikttrs,  and  carpunferi  eavc  evidence  Ik-Coii'  the 
iiue  committee  a.s  to  ihu  iiilenur  quality  of  tht'  colunial 
imber.  One  of  the  uitnesscs  sasd  : — '  It  is  not  allowed  1o 
e  uiied  in  •government  buildings,  nor  is  it  ever  used  in  the 
eat  buildings  in  London.  It  is  only  speculators  who  use 
from  the  piiee  of  it  being  mttdi  wwor  than  the  Baltic 
imber.*  The  inferior  colonial  timber  is  forced  into  use 
y  enormous  differential  duties.,  whieli.  before  the  recent 
Iteration  of  the  taiiU',  amounted  lu  a  bonua  ol  UMJ  jin 
•nt.  in  Mme  c«W9,  «e  the  following  table  showA  :— 

Duty  on    PiUo  fum  nifT.Tcnt:.-,; 
FowiifO        Uritii-h  oiU. 
Timber.  I^t'r  ceul. 

A  a  A  £.  >.  •<■ 

BMtmapMrllO  .     .           .  10  •  0  i  a  o  looo 

DaiUdilU)         .       .              .  22  0  0  2  0  0  H'lW 

l.alh-wood.  per  falhom                .  4   6  0  0  15  0  .W* 

Muti,  12  ioBbc*  ■nd  upwirdf.  eftch  2  IS  0  o  JO  0  SaO 

i»laiM.««iri»|>4Hr««>un.  3  0  0  0  6  0  lOoO 

0«k  aIniM,  (MM.      .      .  400  0  19  0  S33t 


Fir  limber,  dllto 
O  ik  iXaxn.  ilUlo  . 
W.lifMCOl  logi       .  . 

L'uciiunMriWtl  tinibrr  . 


2  IS  0 

3  I&  0 
3  IS  0 
1  8  0 


0 10  0  no 

0  10  0  HO 

0  12  0  635 

0  5  0  fifiO 


II  1787  the  duty  on  foreign  timber  wiw  only  6*.  Sd.  the 
oad  of  fifty  cubic  feet,  but  it  mw  raised  at  different  times, 
ntil,  in  1804.  it  amounted  to  2B«.  In  1810  the  duty  wan 
aibcd  to  54*.  8</. ;  and  from  1814  to  IMO  it  was  64*'.  1  Id. 
nd  (35*.  the  load.  The  trade  in  colonial  timber  luul 
carcely  any  existence  bcl'ojc  1803,  although  until  I7-'H 
t  had  been  admitted  free  of  duty;  and  the  duty  imnoscd 
n  that  year  was  only  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  whicri  ^mh 
bnngea  in  1803  to  a  specific  duty  of  2s.  the  load.  In 
onsequence  of  the  war  there  waa  a  great  rise  in  the  price 
f  European  timber,  and  Memel  fir  advanced  from  78*.  to 
•JOy.  the  load.  In  order  therefore  further  to  encouraijc 
lie  supply  from  our  <ns  u  coloinea.  North  Anu-i  ican  timber 
.-a-*  again,  in  1806,  admitted  duty  IVee.  Tiie  stimulus  \va^ 
o  doubt  justifiable,  but  it  was  continued  atter  the  tcnino- 
arv  causes  in  which  it  originated  had  passed  away.  The 
oUowing  Ukie  ahowa  tiw  effect  of  the  differential  duties 
0  niMnuting  eotonitl  timber  for  tint  of  flie  north  of 
Surope : — 


Mirasc  Qannlitin 
ill  pcrimlj  <it 
Five  Y«*r*. 
r.)^to  1792 
i;93  IT97 
179S  IWi 

mi  \iHi 
1814  laiH 

1819  irs 
im  im 

1«»  18» 


Pm  Ontot* 

Balti?.     N.  A.  ColuQIM-  Tiilal.  |ir()[>nrtiou. 

Ldt.              L4«.  L^i*.  K.iiiic  CjUmutl. 

219.396           S.eCO  M;',057  t 

lO-.OOO            \.i9S  165,MJ5  9^1  I 

n3,«|9           2.016  181).*).'.  fj  1 

i'.t  .m           16J38  249.«tu  iH  t; 

73.718         1S0.S37  m.iio  &3  62 

147.S97  sra.«S3  46  54 

116,600        xafiM  4iU.I5ti  86  74 

l»l,a>*         410,903  6»2..9S  ad  6(1 

W,T$t       4l:i.6:»  bJU.KC  2*  W 


The  return  to  a  sounder  principle  of  taxation  has  been 
cry  slow.  In  1821,  in  consequence  of  recommendations 
•om  both  Houses  of  Parbamenf,  the  duty  on  European 
imber  w&i  reduced  from  (j5«.  to  5oc.  the  load,  and  a  duty 
f  10«.  was  imposed  on  colonial  timber,  leaving  a  prefe- 
enee  duty  of  45«.  still  in  operation.  In  IRll.the  govcm- 
aentof  Ear)  Grey  proposed,  by  gradual  reduelions,  spread 
vcr  three  yean^  to  lower  the  duty  on  European  timber 
5«.,  which  would  flUll  have  left  it  at  40«.,  or  30«.  higher 
ban  colonial ;  but  the  mca.>ure  was  defeated  in  the  House 
if  Commons  by  a  majority  oi  2:Ui  to  \W.  A  committee 
if  the  House  of  Commons  w  hieh  inquired  into  the  timber 
luties  in  1835,  recommended  a  very  inadequate  reduction 
similar  to  that  propoMd  by  Earl  Cfrey's  government),  but 
t  was  not  followed  by  any  result ;  and  in  1841  the  govem- 
nent  of  Lord  Melbourne  proposed  a  reduction  flrom  8S«. 
lie  load  lo  4r)v.  on  foreicrn  timber,  and  an  inerea.se  from 
10.5.  the  load  to  ITw.  on  colonial ;  but  subsequent  party 
jhan^es  prevented  this  alteration  being  effected.  In  the 
tarift  of  1842  ("j  Sc  6  Vict.,  c.  47),  the  duty  on  colonial 
timber  has  been  reduced  to  a  merely  nominal  sum, 
namely,  U.  the  load,  and  to  2».  on  dealt,  and  6d.  on  lath- 
wood.  The  reduction  on  foreign  timber  is  partly  prospec- 
live.  Until  the  10th  of  October,  1R4.'),  the  duty  will  be  Sav. 
Uie  load  on  timber,  and  atler  this  date  :  on  foreign 
P.  a.  No.  IMfr . 


deab  the  reduction  in  the  first  instance  is  to  3:V.,  atid  af^er 
October,  1843,  it  will  be  30*.,  and  the  duty  on  lath-wood  is 
at  onee  reduced  to  10«.  the  loml.  In  18^11  the  duty  on 
timber  produced  1,566,291/.,  and,  without  allowing  for  an 
increase  of  consumption  in  the  first  year,  the  loss  of  rcve> 
nue  is  estimated  at  tiOl,401/. ;  and  for  the  year  ending 
October.  IS4-1,  when  the  reduced  duties  will  be  fully  in  ope- 
ration, the  iooB  to  the  nvanue  will  be  580,991/.  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  minister,  who  allows  for  an  increase 
of  12  per  cent,  on  foreisrn  and  ^Dper  cent,  on  colonial  tim- 
ber,and  20  per  cent,  on  ibreien  anrt  24  per  cent,  on  colonial 
deals.  (Speech  of  Sir  R.  Peel.  I  Hi)  March,  1842.)  The 
mode  of  charging  the  duty  ha^i  been  improved  and  rendered 
less  complex  under  the'  present  arrangement.  Planka, 
deals,  ana  baitena  were  formerly  cliaq;ed  by  the  great  hun- 
dred (120)  in  claaaes,  and  the  duty  was  disproportionably 
heavy  on  the  smallest  and  'east  valuable  kinds.  In  mea- 
suring timber  1.1  ]ol:s,  or  uiv-;i\Mi,  the  eubie  eontents  were, 
it  is  alleged,  not  iaiily  e:ueulated,  but  weie  o\ er-esli mated 
to  the  extent  of  from  lo  to  20  per  cent. ;  and  the  sa\' vers 
compUined  that  timber  partly  cut  ip  was  charged  with  a 
lower  pnqportiimal  dnty  than  in  toe  log,  by  wiiieli  their 
interests  were  needlemy  injured.  The  public  however 
have  still  reason  to  complain  that  tlie  duties  are  ealeulatcd, 
a.s  before,  to  interpose  restrii  rions  oti  tiie  use  of  superior 
timber,  in  order  to  benefit  those  who  are  eniL^apcd  ill  sup- 
plying the  inlenur  article.  The  direct  loss  sustained  pre- 
vious to  the  recent  alteration  of  duty  was  estimated  at 
lJ5(]Oj000t.  amraally ;  and  a  great  sacrifice  of  revenue  has 
now  been  made  wilJioat  aMaining  the  benefits  which 
might  have  attended  a  return  to  a  better  policy,  thoutrh 
the  disproportion  will  be  only  24*.  instead  of  4.7*.  the  load. 
Prus-ia.  -Norway,  Sweden,  and  other  coimtiies  are  still 
restricted  in  the  means  of  exchanging  their  products  for 
British  manufactures ;  the  preference  iu'.y  on  Canadian 
timber  prevents  a  sonply  of  timber  being  derived  fiem 
the  forests  on  the  banxs  of  the  Danube  and  on  the  coun- 
tries bordering  the  IJ'-iu  Ic  Sea ;  and  the  general  shipping 
intere.-^ts  have  been  saentieed  to  Die  owners  of  six  oi 
seven  Imiidred  half  worn-iiut  ships.  In  the  colonies 
the  monopoly  duty  ha.s  ihvirted  industn'  from  agriculture. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  .shown  that  neither  to  any  portion 
of  the  shipping  iota|eat  here  nor  the  timber  interest  of  tlie 
eolonice  would  a  complete  equalization  of  the  timber 
duties  be  more  than  temporanlv  injurious.  'The  fixed 
capital  embarked  in  taw-mills  does  not,  it  is  believed, 
exceed  2tK>,000/.,  and  some  deseriptions  of  Canadu-m  timber 
wouki  command  the  English  market  under  any  circuni- 
stances,  while  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  ail  kinds  in 
the  Northern  states  of  the  American  union.  The  floating 
capital  now  engaged  in  the  trade  of  '  lumbering '  could  of 
course  be  transferred  with  httle  difficulty  to  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of  the  soil,  and  the  export  of  fiour,  tobacco,  liemp, 
flax,  and  ashes,  would  fill  up  the  vacuum  ocea-sioned  by 
liie  diminished  exi)orl  of  timber,  and  would  require  the 
shipping  which  had  not  found  full  employment  in  the 
new  channels  to  which  tiie  timber-trade  woiud  )>e  directed. 

The  consumDti<m  of  timber  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1 841  was  as  foDows 

Qmt  IlomU.    Gron  Revenne. 

H.rttens  and  Batten  Ends 
Deals  and  Deal  Ends  from 

British  America         .  . 
Deals  and  Deal  £nds  from 

other  parts  

Staves   

Timl)€r8in.  sq.  and  upwards 

fitom  British  Amenea  .  . 
— ^—  from  other  parts. 

Other  sorts  are  teclinically  called  *  woods,'  meaning  fancy 
woods  for  Airaiture«  be.,  and  dye*woods.  Of  mahogany 
the  consumption  was  18,170  tons  in  1841,  having  been 
20,4Sl  tons  in  1840.  (Report  of  CommiUee  on  Timber 
Z)(/rff.v,  1835  ;  Britith  ana  Foreifrn  Btnet^Ko^Al  Por- 
ter's Prosrexs  of  the  Nation,  vol.  li.) 

TIMBER  AND  TIMBER-TREE.S.. -Timber-trees  are 
tho^  the  wood  of  which  is  used  for  building  or  repairing 
houses.  Oak,  ash,  and  elm,  of  the  age  of  twentv  years 
and  upwards,  are  the  trees  most  generuiy  included  under 
that  denomination ;  but  there  are  munr  otiter  kinds  of 
trees,  such  as  l>eech,  cherry,  a-pen.  willow,  thorn,  holly, 
horsechesnut,  lime,  yew,  walnut,  ice-  wiiich  are.  by  tlie 
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44,148 
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613,670 
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custom  01  ciiflam  parts  of  Enfland,  eonsidertd  M  timber-  | 
treeft,afi  boini;  those  used  in  building.    (Cruise,  D't'  ,  i  3.  I 
■;.  2,  at.  6,  7.)    Most  ol  Jlit  tases  upon  the  qu«;s1ioii  a*  to 
what  trees  v,  to  be  coiwidered  timber,  have  ari»en  in  re- 
imxM  to  the  Stat.  46  Rdw.  IIL,  c.  3,  whereby  it  was 
enacted  that  i^eat  or  groase  wood  of  the  asje  of  twenty, 
thiily,  or  lorty  yeai-s.  or  upwards,  should  not  be  tithesble, 
but  that  iti/k-a  ca>dua,  or  undcmood,  shouW  be  titheable. 
Lord  Coke  says  that  two  doubts  aro-o  on  the  construction 
of  this  statute  :  first,  what  shouid  be  considered  ai>  hi^h  or 
CTeat  wood  ;  and  secondly,  of  what  age  those  grosse  or 
Umber  tneaihottki  be.  AatoUie  .flnt,  the  answer  was, 
ttuit  in  thtt  tet  the  word  grom  etMitfted  sach  wood  as 
had  been  or  was,  either  by  common  law  or  the  cwtoni  of 
the  Lountry.  timber ;  for  the  act  did  not  extend  to  other 
woods  that  had  not  been  or  would  not  serve  for  timber, 
though  tliey  were  of  the  bignm  or  greatness  of  timber. 
As  to  the  second  question,  of  what  age  tliose  gros.se  or 
timber  trees  should  be.  the  statute  resolved  this  doubt  in 
these  words : '  Great  wood  of  the  age  of  twenty  years  or 
upwards which  words  were  considered  aa  declaratoiv  of 
the  common  law  on  the  subject.    (2  Itut.,  642.  643 ; 
3  Hrp.,  12.)   It  appears  now  to  be  settled,  tho  icii  -li  re 
have  been  contradictory  decisions  on  the  point,  tliat  trees  of 
the  growth  of  twenty  years  and  upwards,  sprung  from  old 
itmiw^r  roots,  are  within  the  esemptian  of  tms  stAtute, 
and  are  ooniequently  to  be  oooMdcrea  aa  tfnber.  (4  M .  ft 
C.  c.  600.) 

The  timber-trees  growing  upon  land  belone  to  the 
owner  of  the  inheritance.  A  tenant  for  life  ha.s  only  a 
ouaiified  interest  in  them,  in  so  far  aii  Uiey  afford  him 
shade  and  shelter,  and  a  right  to  take  the  mast  and  fruit.  I  f 
the  tenant  forlifefoUetimbeMrees  on  the  land  to  any  amount 
greatar  tinn  ha  it  entitled  to  as  estovers,  that  is  to  say,  the 
allowance  of  wood  necessary  for  the  reparation  of  hoaaea 
and  fences,  he  becomes  liable  to  an  action  of  waste 
[Waste]  ;  and  tlic  treed,  which  by  these  or  any  other 
means,  accidental  or  otherwise,  have  become  severed  from 
the  land,  may  be  seised  by  the  owner  of  tlie  inheritance, 
or  an  action  may  be  brought  by  him  for  them.  (3  P.  W. 
207,)  If,  however,  the  estate  of  the  tenant  for  life  be 
without  impeachment  of  waste,  he  ha^  the  fhll  light  to 
fell  timber,  and  also  the  property  in  ali  timber-trees  felled 
and  blown  down  durintj  his  liiV. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  ha*  sometimes  directed  the 
timber  g:rowiiic;  on  an  estate,  whereof  a  person  was  tenant 
for  life,  to  be  cut  down,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  debts 
and  legacies  charged  upon  the  inneritance.  (2  Vem.,  152.) 
Hm  Court  of  Chancery  has  also  directed  timber  in  a  state 
of  decay  to  be  etit  down  for  the  benefit  of  the  penon  en- 
titled  to  the  inheritance,  provided  no  damage  were  done 
lo  the  tenant  for  life.  (2  Vem.,  218.")  The  piactice  in 
these  cases  is  to  order  the  money  aiisiner  from  the  sale  of 
the  timber  to  l>e  invested,  and  the  interest  of  it  paid  to 
the  tenant  for  life. 

In  leaaea  finr  livaa,  when  timber  bincltided,  if  the  lessor 
felb  the  trees,  the  leeiee  may  maintain  an  action  of  tres- 
pa-s.**  against  him,  because  the  lesssee.  thoueh  lie  may  not 
cut  down  the  trees  without  licins;  subject  to  an  action  of 
waste,  has  an  interest  in  them  for  shade  and  shelter,  and  a 
right  to  take^e  mast  and  fruit,  and  may  also  lop  tliem  if 
they  l>e  not  fliereby  injured.  But  where  the  trees  are  ex- 
cepted in  a  lease*  whioh  is  usually  done,  the  leasee  has  no 
interest  whatever  in  them,  and  the  lessor  may  brine  an 
action  of  trespass  a|;Rinst  him  if  he  fells  or  damages  them. 
The  lessor  ha.s  also  a  power,  incident  to  the  exception,  of 
entering  on  the  land  in  order  to  fell  and  take  away  the 
trees ;  uiough  this  power,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  ques- 
liona,  ia  often  expreMlf  leaerved. 

The  timbar  nowing  on  copyhold  estates  isi  by  the  ge- 
neral cnatomof  mart  manor*,  the  property  of  the  lord,  who 
may  cut  it  down,  provided  he  leaves  a  sufii;  icn*  quantity 
for  the  repairs  of  the  copyhold,  which  the  copyholder  is 
entitled  to  of  common  right.  But  the  general  right  of 
the  eopyliolder  to  have  timber  for  the  reparation  of  houses 
and  for  ploughhote  and  hedEcbote  may  be  restrained  by 
fln8loa«  Mmaly»  that  he  shall  not  take  it  without  asagn- 
nantfromthelordorhik  baiHir.  {13  Rep.,  66.)  Where 
the  custom  of  the  manor  is  that  the  copyholder  shall  em- 
ploy the  timber  c\it  down  m  the  reparation  of  hii  tene- 
ments, he  may  .s«  ll  i  i,  tops  and  bark  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  repaus.  (3  BuU.,  282.)  A  copyholder 
in  Cm  maj,  by  the  paiQciiiar  aiHtom  of  tha  uMwr,  have  a 


right  to  eat  timber-trees  growing  00  Via  oepylMld*  aal 

isell  them  at  his  pleasure  ;  and  the  same  right  may  b*-Iov 
by  ciistom  to  a  copyholder  for  life,  who  is  entitled  to  ia-- 
mmate  his  successor,  as  being  a  quasi  copyholder  in  fc*; 
but  a  custom  that  a  copyholder  for  hie  may  cut  do»t 
timber  is  unreaaonable  and  void,  as  being  a  deatractin 
of  the  ioheritaiMia,  and  oontniy  to  tha  natim  at  m,  kh 
estate. 

KccleaiasUcal  persons  being  considered  in  most  respect 
as  tenants  for  life  of  the  lands  held  by  them  Jure  «ccien*, 
are  not  permitted  to  cut  down  timber  except  for  repair*; 
but  by  the  56  Geo.  III.,  c.  52,  the  incumbent  of  any  be- 
nefice,  with  the  eooaant  of  the  patron  and  biahop.  » 
enabled  to  pay  the  moneys  to  arise  by  sale  of  anjy  liiuv 
cut  from  tne  glebe-landi  of  sach  benefice,  eitbev 
equality  of  exchange,  or  for  the  price  of  housos  or  l&r-k 
purchased  by  him  under  the  statutory  powers  vei.t»Hl  .i 
him  for  such  purposes. 

Trustees  to  preserve  contingent  remainders  an  bound  w 
pruerve  not  oolv  the  limitations  of  tlie  settlement  under 
which  they  arc  trustees,  but  also  the  inheritance  eS  irtueh 
the  timber  is  part ;  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  inteik 
fere  at  their  suit  to  prevent  the  owner  of  the  particnlu 
estate  joining  with  the  person  entitled  to  tiie  iim«ntaac« 
for  the  time  being  to  cvt  down  the  timber  «n  the  eMate. 
(2  Swanstt  144>) 

TIMBREL,  a  mniical  instrument  of  tiie  lugtieat  aati. 
I  qiuty ;  the  tympanum  leve  of  the  Roman  poeta,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  writers  of  any  authority,  the  saune,  in  &a 
'  almost  unaltered  state,  as  that  now  known  in  cvt*ry  part  of 
I  Europe  under  the  uames  of  tabor,  lambouriue,  tajnoour  de 
Baiqiif,  &c. 

TIMBUCTU'  (TEMBOCTU,  TOMBOOKTOO,  ke.)  ii 

{ilaced  by  Mr.  Arrowamith,  after  careful  criticism  and  eol- 
ation of  a  number  of  routes,  in  17*  8*  N.  lat.  and  2*  38 
W.  long.  Mr.  M'Queen,  to  whom  we  are  so  much  in- 
debted for  the  extension  and  coirectionof  our  geog^raphic^! 
knowledge  of  Africa,  liad  placed  it  in  17*40  N.  lat.  anJ 
2°  30*  W.  long. ;  but  *  readily  yields  the  palm  of  accuracy  b 
his  (Mr.  Antowamith's)  researches  in  preference  to  my  own. 
The  position  aaiigoed  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith  may  be  aasii-rwd 
to  be  as  exact  as  can  b>e  obtained  until  the  point  is  ti  tevl 
by  astronomical  observations  on  the  spot :  or  even  th-'s. 
unless  they  may  he  made  by  more  competent  obserrer* 
than  the  diacreiiancies  among  the  statements  of  tiicwe  who 
have  attempted  to  ascertain  the  positions  of  places  on  th« 
Lower  Niger  show  some  or  all  ol  tiiese  gentlemen  to  have 
been. 

The  position  of  Timbuctu  is  one  which  is  most  impor- 
tant to  nave  ascertained,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  bein^ 
the  centre  of  so  many  routes,  and  therefore  a  useful  .start- 
ing-point whence  to  calculate  the  horizontal  beanngs  and 
distances  of  many  places;  but  also  as  being,  what  the  cir- 
cunutanoe  of  so  many  routes  meeting  there  might  of  itselt 
have  ihown,  the  index  of  the  comparative  elevationi, 
slopes,  and  depressions  of  the  interior  of  Western  Africa. 
It  IS  for  the  same  reason  an  important  position  relativth- 
to  the  history  of  the  migrations  of  African  tribes  of  tht 
development  of  the  trade  of  Africa,  and  of  its  progress  is 
general  civiliration. 

The  rude  map  of  the  northern  curve  of  the  Kowara  ly 
the  schoolmaster  of  Sultan  Bello,  the  sketch  of  the  posttkn 
of  Umbuctd  given  to  Mr.  Park  by  an  old  Somonn  Moor, 
and  the  delineation  of  central  Libya  according  to  Ptolenr, 
all  concur  in  representing  the  Niger  at  the  most  northern 
point  of  its  cowrie  as  forming  a  great  cur\  e — flowing 
to  the  north,  then  to  the  ea.st,  and  ultimately  to  the  ufh. 
The  discoveries  of  modern  Knglish  travellers  on  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Niger  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  theae  k 
presentatiom  must  be  in  the  main  aeeuiate ;  and  th« 
routes  between  a  great  number  of  dHf^rent  places  obtained 
from  Arab  travellers  from  the  coa*t -towns  of  Marocco.  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  to  the  intenor,  as  well  as  f!t>m  the 
natives  of  the  interior  themvlves,  all  harmonize  with  afld 
corroborate  these  conclusions.  It  is  because  the  statements 
of  M.  Cailli^  agree  with  this  view  that  we  feel  assured  ha  taw 
not  intentionally  deviated  fbon  veracity,  and  becana»  «« 
place  a  relianee  on  hie  aeeount  of  the  appearance  and  cott* 
dition  of  individual  places  and  persons  wliich  we  eia  Ityei 
means  accord  to  his  bearings  and  distances. 

Timbuctu  appears  to  stand  on  the  dcclirify  of  an  incon 
siderable  eminence  about  eiglit  miles  nortli'of  the  Niga, 
•Nolhb;,'  aafaC^  *b  to  be  aaaa  ia  ell  duee&i 
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bnt    iminense  plains  of  loose  shiftinf  Mndi  of  a  jrcl- 
kj  w  mh-white  colour.'     From  the   point  where  CailU6 
quilted  the  Niger,  to  Cabru,  the  port  i  i  iiniL  ictu.  a  di»- 
ta.iii:e  «r  three  miles,  be  passed  along  a  nturow  canal,  and 
a^  he  rem«rln  tlmt  *  tite  negro  alaves  hauled  the  cano« 
iilong  bjr  ft'  tof»t  li  Um  pole  would  not  ii»v«  bMtt  «i&> 
ei«nt  to  move  it,*  the  natonl  toftrenee  ie  tiwt  he  wee  pro* 
ci  i  [liiitr  i.p  the  stream.   Between  Cabra  and  Timbnctu  he 
)j;i>^-»ed  twu  iikes.    These  appearances  coincide  with  ttie 
-t;Ltementa  of  ^Vrabian  geoi^raphers  that  a  wadv,  tiiUti 
during^  the  rainy  aeaaon  with  a  stream  of  water,  extends 
from  north-east  of  Timbuctu,  and,  pawing  to  the  aouth  of 
th*t  town,  diMmbogaee  into  the  Niger  to  the  aouth-weat 
of  it.    The  Hune  authoiitiee  mentimi  •  number  of  aiflular 
V,  tid-s's  at  a  distanrp  nf  eight  or  ten  days'  joiimey  to  the 
iio;tli-ca*i  01  iiuibuttu,  cxtendin(i;  over  a  trad  ui  country 
nearly  60  miles  in  breadth,  and  alT  tij'jiiu -  atly  conTeriTinf; 
M  they  descend  towards  it  as  to  a  central  point.  TheGoien 
Zair,  which  Falls  into  the  Niger  a  short  way  to  the  aouth- 
aaat  «(  JUbra,  fiowa  ftoan  me  west.  All  these  oiraaaH 
•tanoce  eonenr  to  indicate  n  atron^  analogy  between  tiie 

tuttX  BOrthem  riin-p  ni'  the  NiL'^r  .soutfi  of  Timburli't  and 
tue  grant  ni.Tthtm  bend  oi  tne  Homigho.     Hu'Ji  iivcrt, 
descending  iruin  t^levated  mountain  ridgts  m  a  ii' nt  [a1 
northerly  direction,  are  encountered  by  the  sloiie  ot  an  ex- 
lenKVe  elevated  plain,  run  some  time  in  a  direction  from 
WMt  to  east  at  its  side,  and  then  turning  to  tlie  sooth  flow 
ofT  through  mduntiun  defiles.  It  is  this  peeuliaritjr  in  the 
btrnrture  ot"  th'-  plnin  on  which  Timbuctu  is  situated  that 
liiia  rendered  tliiU  aile  from  a  remote  antiquity  the  meetinw;- 
place  ol  60  many  convcri^nK  lines  of  traffic.     It  is  the 
nearest  point  at  which  the  traders  from  tiie  commercial 
diatriols  that  skirt  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  west  of 
Jiaivft,  and  of  the  Atlantic  north  of  Cane  Nun,  can  strilre. 
altar  nmang;  the  gimt  daiMl.  the  tetile  Uuids  exteodinf 
to  the  south-east  ani  watb^wt  along  the  Vppar  and 
Lower  Niger. 

Leo  Athcanos  states  that  "nmbuctu  was  built  by  Mans;i. 
Suleiinaa, about  the  year  610  of  the  Hejira(A.o.  1214),  and 
that  it  aeOB  became  the  capital  of  a  powerful  state.  See- 
ing however  that  Ptolemy  nlaeee  towni  of  the  name  of 

Knpha  (Kafir)  and  Nigeira  Metropolis  Oftyiya  ryfwJUcX 

the  former  nearly  in  tiie  probable  mrridmn  ttf  Timbuctu,  and 
the  latter  somewhat  to  the  east,  :il  i  lie  i  i  ntlueni-e  of  a  tri- 
butary with  the  Niger,  then'  i-r'.n  l)f  rioub'  liiat  'he 
townhuilt  by  Matisa  Suleiman  was  not  the  first  important 
eomroercial  station  in  those  regions.  Indeed  an  author 
quoted  by  Cool^  {Ntgroiand  <if  tJu  AnUt$,  p,  m  would 
Iea4  us  to  heliere  that  a  town  bearing  the  name  Tombuti 
existed  in  tho  e  rr n-icins  ns  eariy  as  The  year  297  of  the 
Hejira.  Rulers  with  site  title  Mansa  continued  to  govern 
limbucttS  from  610  to  792  of  th.  H>  u  a 

Tlie  chiefs  of  Marocfo  and  Fez  rendered  Timbuctii  tri- 
butary, and  from  that  tuTie  the  communications  of  the 
Arabs  with  that  country  became  more  frequent  and  re- 
gular, leo  AfHeanns  men^ms  that  Uie  grand  mosque  of 
uie  town  and  th-  palnrn  of  the  king  were  built  by  an  ar- 
chitect fromG:  auiida.  The  Arab  conquerors  allowed  how- 
ever the  native  dynasty  to  remain  on  the  iliion,     The  ex- 
pulsion of  ilie  Arabs  from  Spain,  and  the  weakening  of  the 
A:  ib  power  in  North  Africa  by  the  Turkish  conouests  in 
Tunis,  "Iripoii,  aad  Alncrs,  in  the  course  of  the  nlleenth 
eeirtnry,  inereased  the  unpunity  of  the  predatoiy  nomade 
hord^;  ar^  nh  iist  the  same  time,  or  a  little  later,  the  for- 
mation of  beiilenients  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  first  by 
the  Portuguese  and  aHerwards  by  the  Knpjlish  and  French, 
by  creating  a  new  line  of  traffic  with  the  interior,  diminished 
ihe  importance  of  Timbuctd  as  a  commercial  entrepftl. 
About  the  yeer  ISOO  a  negro  general  of  Sonibeli,  king  of 
Timbuetd,  raised  the  standard  of  re<roH  on  the  death  of  his 
m  i  ti  r.  overturned  the  Moorish  supremacy,  cOMuareda 
nunibtr  of  the  neiuhbourine  provinces,  and  recalledtoHm- 
buctd  a  pait  .1  tin  trade  which  had  left  it  for  Je  n  '  on  the 
Niger.  When  Leo  AlHcanus  visited  this  part  of  Ainca,  the 
territories  of  Abu-Bekr-Ishieh,  (t  t  neifro  conqueror,  ex- 
tended from  Agadez  on  the  north  to  Kashnah  on  the  south. 
Hannol  (1573}  describes  the  commerce  of  Tmibuctii  as  in 
a  flourishing;  condition  in  his  day.  According  to  the  infor- 
mation collected  by  Mr.  Jackson,  Umbuctd  would  appear, 
about         or  11'70.  to  have  fallen  under  the  dominion  ot 
tlie  king  of  Bambatra;  for  Mullah  Arshid,  of  Tafilet, 
having  driven  Sidi  Ali  of  8ui  from  his  temtories,  the  fUgi- 
Uvelwae  pntaotad  by  the  Inng  oC  Bambana,  and  created 


by  him  oommandant  of  Timbuetil.  Sidi  Ali  mnde  his 
peace  with  Mullah  Ismael.  BUCce«or  of  Mullah  Arshtd, 
and  the  consecjuence  was  that  Timbucti'i  l  i  i  in  e  tributary 
to  the  prince  of  Ta&l^  This  connection  terminated  with 
the  daeth  of  MoUah  Ismad  (W).  and  ilnea  thit  time 
TlmbuctiS  appema  to  bare  bean  govetned  by  a  aefiro  nilci^ 
that  is,  by  one  who  ie  n«ther  an  Arab,  nor  aTuank,  nor  a 
Fellatah.  The  security  of  person  av  !  p  .  p  rty,  and  the 
commerce  of  Timbuctu,  appea:  (u  lia.  e  lalkn  off  since 
the  accetanon  of  the  negro  iiyna.sty 

Caittii  eetjaiates  thepermanent  inhabitants  of  Timbudd 
at  from  lOyOQOta  12,000.  After  the  arrival  Of  the  eenmna 
the  town  amnmes  for  a  poitioa  of  the  yaar  a  much  more 

Sopulous  aad  probably  a  much  mote  bostHng  appearance, 
luring;  his  stay  it  was  dull  and  li.stless.  'The  streets  arc 
clean,  and  wide  enough  to  allow  three  horsemen  to  pasi 
abreast.  The  houses  are  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  consist 
entirely  of  a  ground>fioor ;  in  some  a  mri  of  closet  is  con- 
structed over  the  eotianee ;  the  apartments  are  built  on 
the  fbnrridae  of  aa  open  eourt  in  the  centre.  Both  within 
the  town  and  round  aboot  it  there  are  nnmerooattiawhuts 
of  a  conical  form.  The  town  is  not  walled.  In  the  centre 
of  the  town  is  a  sqnnre  surrounded  by  circular  huts,  and 
planted  with  a  few  ir<  i  s  in  the  middle  of  it  a  large  hole 
IS  dug  as  a  receptacle  for  filth.  Two  enormous  heaps  out- 
side of  the  town  appeared  to  be  accumulations  of  nuMriah. 
Some  buildings  on  tlie  east  side  of  tlw  town  are  over- 
whelmed wf«  sand.  There  are  seven  mosques ;  two  oi 
thpm  Iwge,  and  part  of  the  largest  apparently  of  conaideN 
abie  antiquity  ;  each  is  surmounted  by  a  brick  tower.  To 
the  west -h  111  li  u  est  of  the  town  are  large  excavations  from 
3a  to  40  feet  deep,  which  collect  in  the  rainy  season  the 
supplies  of  water  iriueh  serve  the  inhabitants  for  drinking 
and  eulinaiy  purpqees  throu^iout  tiie  year.  There  is  no 
(QMntaaeoua  vegetation  nev  the  town  except  soma  etnnted 
mimosa-trees.  Near  the  reservoirs  are  some  small  planta- 
tions of  bad  tobacco.  The  inhabitants  of  Timbuctrt  draw 
l  i'Mii  Jrnn^  their  supplies  of  millet,  rice,  vegetable  butter, 
honey,  cotton,  Soudan  cloth,  pepper,  onions,  dried  flsb, 
pistachias,  &c.  Fire-wood  and  limber  for  building,  and 
provender  fbr  cattle,  are  brought  firom  Cabra.  They  pur- 
chase  cattle  fhmi  the  nomades  of  the  tribe  of  Ziawil,  who 

Eosseas  the  country  two  days*  jouniey  distant  from  Tim 
uctd  to  the  norlh-east ;  from  the  people  of  Sala,  ten  daw 
journey  tc  the  e;ii'.  ,  ;ind  from  the  Tuariks,  who  are  tn. 
mo*t  powerlul  race,  on  all  sides.    They  procure  palt  foi 
their  own  consumption  and  for  the  trade  with  Soudan  from 
Tlideini,  which  lies  twenty  days'  journey  north-west  of  the 
town. 

The  negro  and  Arab  inhabitants  of  TimbuctiS  are  ex- 
clusively engaged  in  trade.  Great  pait  of  the  Moors  are 
from  the  sea-coast ;  they  start  with  an  adventure  to  Tim- 
buctd,  reside  for  some  vears  there,  and  when  they  have 
acquired  enough,  return  to  their  native  country.  The  negro 
inhabitants  dress  like  the  Idoors,  and  are  zeaious  Moham» 
medans.  They  have  several  wives,  whom,  as  well  as  their 
slaves,  they  employ  in  menial  afiUia.  The  Moors,  who  are 
only  temporary  residents,  cohabit  with  their  slaves.  Cailli^ 
represents  nV.  dassi  i  of  the  inhabitants  as  cleanly  both  in 
their  persons  and  houses.  Several  villages  on  the  Niger 
are  sumect  to  Timbuctu.  Cabra,  the  port  of  Timbuctii,  is 
secured  against  the  inundations  by  being  slightly  elevated 
above  the  marshes ;  the  sandy  desert  commences  imme- 
diately to  ttie  north  4[  it.  This  place  appeared  to  CailUd 
to  contain  about  MOO  or  120O  inhabitants,  all  of  the 
poorer  class,  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  merchants  of 
Timbitcti'i.  The  dwelUngs  are  either  mean  houses  or  small 
huta ;  the  strret  is  neat,  but  the  landing-place  is  dirty. 
Tlic  merchandize  is  conveyed  between  the  port  and  Tim- 
buctii on  issM  and  camels :  these  belong  in  general  tn  the 
inbabitanla  of  Cabm;  but  sometimes  tmrnoorer  IViaiilu 
Mre  their  eemefe  fbr  tiie  purpose.  The  tiiaiilu  are  the 
terror  nt'  thr  surr  jnndirrr  rcuritry:  they  exact  tribute  from 
the  i.ilmb.ta'its  (1  Timbuctu.  and  tolls  from  all  merchant)! 
who  yift^s  til  the  town  overland  or  hy  the  Niger.  The 
nomade  Arab  tribes  appear  to  stand  in  awe  of  them :  Uie 
Fellatah  to  the  south  Keep  their  ground  agi^4  tba^j 
but  as  they  MROund  Ilmbuetd  for  some  distance  on  all 
sides,  they  hold  the  entire  trade  of  these  regions  at  their 
mercy. 

(C.  Ptolemaei  G^OLrr^ij^h'  :.  Jib.  vui. ;  .iaiiies  M'Queen, 
A  ar"^n!i,/,irui.  Surrr,^  (/  A/ricu  :  C.  A.  Walckcuaer, 
Recherchet  GfograpJitquet  tur  tintfrtmr  de  t/t^que; 
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Cooley,  Nt-eroiand  of  the  Arabs ;  Traveit  of  Park,  Lyon, 
I>enhain,  Clapperton,  Cailli^.  Stc.  &c.) 

TIME.  Tnu  word  may  be  oomidered  either  with  refer- 
ence to  our  abctract  idea  of  the  thing  signified  by  it,  or  to 
the  measure«  of  it  whic  h  have  bct-n  contrived  for  use  in  the 
business  of  life.  Something  on  the  first  point  of  view  will 
be  found  in  the  aiiic-le  SpACB  AiroTlllS»  tO  whioh  the 
following  may  be  added. 

When  we  think  of  time  in  the  usual  manner,  it  is  of  a 
real  thing  external  to  ouiaelvea»  which  we  cannot  help 
imagining  to  have  an  existence  and  a  meuofe,  both  of 
which  would  remain  though  those  who  now  speculate 
upon  the  eoneeplioii  were  annihilated.  A  little  mwe 
coti>iiiciat!on  bho'As  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  idea  to 
successions  uf  ubb«rved  events,  or  at  least  for  the  power  of 
applying  the  idea  to  external  objects.  No  deocription 
cao  oe  adequate  i  if  we  say  that  e&aug*  neoeiiartlv  ioi- 
plies  time,  and  that  the  perception  of  that  which  w  being^ 
ditfLient  fiom  that  which  ira*,  su<rt;es1s  tlic  notion  ofan  in- 
t«'ival,  u  e  sec  that  we  have  already  iuily  a.ssumed  tlie  idea  of 
time  Ki  the  woixls  »«  and  irns.  lJut  we  may  say  that  space 
and  the  objects  which  fill  it  exist  independently  of  our- 
mIvcs*  and  would  undergo  changes  though  we  were  not  in 
existence  to  perceive  them,  and  that  therefore  the  times 
which  those  changes  require  would  alio  exist;  this  in- 
volves the  whole  of  the  most  abstruse  part  of  metaphysics, 
and  is  much  beyond  the  scope  of  our  article.  W  e  shall 
therefore  turn  to  tlie  mode  of  measimii<]c  time;  we  have 
a  thorough  conviction  that  time  is  a  magnitude,  that 
is,  has  its  more  and  less.  We  must  ask  ourselves  in  the 
first  instance  what  we  mean  by  a  greater  or  a  smaller 
time. 

In  the  perception  of  time  as  a  magnitude,  that  is,  of  in- 
tervals of  time  as  containing  more  or  leas  of  duration, 
we  refer  in  the  finst  iiistante  to  a  iiabit  derived  from  eiin- 
tiiiual  acquiUtUaace  with  those  grtat  natural  succejisioiiij 
on  which  the  usual  actions  of  our  lives  depend,  with 
which  we  can  constantly,  though  uneon:iciousIv,  conr.pnrc 
4m  duration  of  our  thoughts  and  actions.  There  is  no 
mofe  an  absolutely  long  or  short  time  than  tb«i«  i«  an 
absolutely  great  or  littK  space ;  these  words  are  only 
comparative.  If,  for  exaniiile.  any  one  were  to  affirm 
that  the  universe  was  continual iy  growing  less  and  leas, 
all  its  paits  alterini:  in  tin-  .s:une  proportion,  and  tlie 
dimensions  uf  the  human  race  with  the  rest,  in  such 
manner  that  the  whole  solar  system  would  now  go  into 
a  nut-shell,  such  as  nut-ebeUs  were  a  thousand  years  ago, 
it  would  beimpoaribb  eitherfor  him  to  prove  it,  if  true,  or 
for  any  one  else  to  pove  the  conriadiction.  if  I'.ihe.  In 
like  manner  if  any  one  were  to  say  that  llic  i  evohit  ions  of 
all  the  heaveiih  bodies  were  contlimally  accelci nt mi;,  but 
that  the  propcitles  of  matter  were  also  continually  altering, 
and  the  speed  with  which  ideas  are  formed  and  communi- 
cated, and  muscular  efforts  made,  continually  incieuing: 
it  would  be  impotnble  to  prove  a  eontraiuction.  ifie 
oriental  story  is  the  best  illustration  of  this : — A  princH-  w  as 
ridiculing  Uie  leirend  of  Mohammed  beini;  uikcn  up  hy  an 
ancel,  and  holditig  many  lunir  coMiVieiu-es  witli  "  his 
Creator,  and  having  many  views  uf  heaven  and  hell  to  the 
smallest  details,  in  so  short  a  time,  speaking  with  reference 
to  thinp  upon  earth,  that  on  his  being  brought  back«  the 
wafer  had  not  quite  flowed  out  of  a  jng  which  he  had 
dropped  from  his  hand  when  the  angel  caught  him,  A 
magician  at  the  court  of  this  prince  checked  his  lauffhtcr 
by  offering  to  jnovc  the  j)ossibility  of  the  story,  if  liis 
hichness  would  only  dip  his  head  mto  a  basis  of  water. 
The  prince  consented,  and  the  instant  hk  head  was 
inmu'rsed,  found  himself  lying  by  the  seanshon  in  a  strange 
countr)'.  After  a  reasonable  quantity  of  malediction  upon 
the  ma^cian.  he  found  himself  obliged  by  hunger  to  go 
to  A  neiffhbourinfiT  town,  and  seek  the  means  of  support. 
In  time  he  became  independetit,  iiir.iried.  and  lironirht  up 
a  tmnily,  but  was  irraduaiiy  stamped  of  aii  Ins  substance 
liy  I  s.,,  v,  and  b  n  i.  d  his  wife  and  children.  One  day  he 
threw  himself  into  the  sea  to  bathe,  and  on  lifting  his 
head  out  of  the  water,  found  that  he  had  only  lifted  it 
out  of  the  basin,  the  magician  and  the  otiier  courtiers 
standing  round.  On  W*  bitterly  reproaching  the  mairician, 
the  latter  assured  hini.  and  'vas  confirmed  by  all  the  by- 
r.'anders,  that  In;  hnd  dune  nothing  but  just  dip  his 
head  into  the  b;i>i:i,  nnd  lilt  it  out  airain.  Of  course  the 
mince  expressed  no  more  doubts  about  the  story  of 
llMwniiMd,  and  howewnudiaay  reader  of  the  two  lalct 


may  think  that  neither  tt  true,  a  httie  refiectiou  will  sar> 
that  either  migkt  be  so.  Perhaps  the  allegory-  nofii 
have  been  aiggjCited  by  what  ia  Known  to  take  ]»lace  & 
dreams ;  theie  ts  evidence  enough  that  many  of  the  lonc^ 

of  these  illusions  rctlly  occupy  no  more  than, if  so  niuchik 
a  second  or  two  by  the  pendulum.  (Dream,  p.  143- J 

In  the  laws  of  motion  it  s»x'ms  as  if,  so  to  speak,  mattir 
took  cognizance  of  time ;  a  particle  of  matter  will  con- 
tinue to  describe  equal  spaces  in  equal  times,  until  acte.: 
on  by  force  from  without  Yet  it  would  be  paasaMe 
state  this  law  as  follows,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ttvoid  thf 
comparison  of  quantities  of  duration.  If  two  pnr»ic  tj 
acted  on  by  no  external  threes,  aie  at  A  audi/  lA  the  sar- 
epoch  of  duration,  and  at  B  and  d  at  the  same  snb^-Cj  ;en' 
epoch,  then  if  A  C  be  »/t  times  A  B,  and  if  a  c  be  m  tim^^ 
a  b,  the  law  of  motion  is  that  C  and  c  will  be  respective;! 
attained  at  the  same  instant.  The  mathematicama  mu 
readily  see  that  the  equations  of  moUon  do  not  depcad 
upon  the  absolute  recognition  of  time  as  a  nie&^iinib^ 
cjuantity.  but  that  any  movine  particle,  as  A,  beinjf  acted 
on  by  no  force,  the  ilistanee  .A  t.",  described  in  the  time  f 
might  be  introduced  into  all  formulae  instead  of  the  time 
without  any  question  as  to  whether,  time  being  physical.;, 
considered,  the  ^aee  AC  varies  as  the  time.  It  is  enoofi: 
that  the  umnflucneed  motion  of  any  other  {mrticle  ahoiud 
be  connected  ^^th  that  of  the  standard  particle  by  th- 
law  above  described.  Hat  thnugi  we  can  thus  avoid  the 
idea  of  measurement  of  time,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  iii 
existence  or  of  the  notion  of  succession  of  epochs ;  grai:: 
that  we  can  reduce  dynamics  to  a  theory  of  nmultaneom 
positions  of  particles  of  matter,  without  reference  to  the 
absolute  length  of  time  employed  in  pasainjg  from  oat 
position  to  another,  there  is  still  the  notion  of  time  in  tht 
notion  of  simultaneous.  But,  nevertheless,  the  idea  d 
succe>.sion  thus  introduci'd  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  more  phyacai 
than  that  w  Inch  comes  into  most  of  tlie  branches  of  pure 
mathematics,  a  point  on  which  it  will  be  worth  wluK  t» 
d«*ell  tor  a  moment. 

When  Newton,  in  his  doctrine  of  fluxions,  or  ilowillf 
quantities,  imagined  leng'h,  space, solidity,  ond  even  nutf> 
bcr,  to  be  generated  by  a  v-ontinual  and  gradual  flow,  as  t 
line  by  the  motion  of  a  point,  a  sinfMci'  by  tliat  of  a  ln#. 
and  so  on,  U        objected  that  he  mt.-adncv'd  Uic  ideas  o:' 
time  and  motion,  both  of  which  wi  re  foreign  to  pure  ma- 
thematics, and  properly  belonged  to  mechanics.    To  gdi 
lid  of  these  intruders,  the  theory  of  limits,  which  the  no- 
tion of  fluxions  immediately  requiica,  was  attached,  oot  ta 
flow'ini;  quantities,  bnt  to  variable  quantities,    l^t  x  be  s 
vaiiabh'  (p;an'ity,  is  one  of  the  nio^'  coiiinioii  phrases  o; 
the  sy-.teius>  wljitli  have  su^jcrbeded  ihat  ol  New  ton.  Now 
variation  means  change;  it  is  never  pretended  thatavj- 
riable  has  two  values  et  once.   All  the  diUerence  'u,  that 
by  Newton  the  object  of  consideration  is  supposed  to  gfov 
luger  or  smaller,  while  the  modems  pace  in  thougrht  mm 
a  larger  uuiintity  to  a  smaller,  or  vtee  rertA,  taking  one 
first  and  the  other  at"<erwards.    If  so  s'ltrhf  a  iJiff.Tence  a.* 
this  be  worth  a  contest,  the  distinction  oi  jiui  e  tmil  nnxi-J 
science  must  Ix;  trivial  enough  :  the  lait  is,  tliat  ho", ii  sy*- 
terns  consider  successive  vaJues,  and  *tj  jt.M(o«  ,t  tim. 
If  two  computers  were  to  quarrel  which  was  the  purer 
arithmetician,  the  one  who  stood  still  and  counted  the  cv- 
riages  as  thev  passed  by  him.  Or  tiw  Other  who  walked  fioo 
one  to  another  and  counted  them  as  thev  stood  still,  they 
would,  to  us,  much  resemble  some  of  the  disputants  for 
I  and  aranis!  the  principle  of  iluxions. 
I     The  actual  measure  of  time  tlependj,  upon  our  being  able 
I  to  secure  successions  of  similar  events  which  shall  lunuih 
epochs  separated  by  equal  intervals  of  time.   We  cannot 
do  this  by  our  thoughts,  except  ap])roximatelv.  and  for 
short  periods.   The  memorv*  of  a  musician,  aided  by  \h-. 
sentiment  or  feeling  uf  time  wnich  is  part  of  a  good  ear 
for  music,  will  do  remarkatily  well  for  a  >!iort  period:  • 
person  w  ho  could  not  well  preserve  tlie  (inision  of  a  second 
into  eiirh!  parts  at  least  would  make  a  nour  figure  in  aa 
orchestra.   As  to  the  judgment  of  consiJeiable  periods  of 
time,  it  is  matemlly  influenced  by  the  maimer  in  which  it 
has  been  spetit :  a  time  which  seemx  to  have  been  lone 
through  vvearine«  heu  been  long,  and  the  contrar)-,  on 
grounds  already  alluded  to.   Thus  a  year  of  matiue  a^e  i> 
really,  to  the  thought.*,  of  a  ditierent  leni;th  liuoi  one  oi 
childhood.    Again,  wluii  we  talk  of  a  \un^  pcnod  of  time 
having  passed  auicUy  or  slowly,  we  speak  not  of  the  time, 
but  «r  our  nooa  of  xememberiqg  iL  A  pmon  of  ra|iid 
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recapitulation  always  says  that  time  has  passed  quickly, 
Rnotiierol  II  contniry  habit  the  contrary  ;  and  this  whether 
the  m)nility  is  a  conacqoeoee of  quicniiM  d  kt«M»  or  of 
h living  hltle  to  recall. 

In  all  the  nor*  eomet  machines  wlueh  have  been  in- 
vented to  measure  time,  ther*  is  but  one  principle :  a  vi- 
brmtion  b  kept  up  by  the  constant  application  of  forces 
OTily  just  siifScient  to  c  I  'l'r  rnct  fiic-lioii  and  other  resist- 
ances, atul  machinery  iijijilitnl  to  rt'^it^ter  the  mimber 
f>l'  vitiriitions.  The  reniark.ible  law  noted  under  Isocuro- 
>.'i<M  and  Vibration  maketi  it  conipartitively  imtuatehal 
\v hi- 1  her  the  vibrations  are  of  precisely  the  same  extent. 
But  the  imperieetioDi  at  nich  inwtniraents,  or  rather,  our 
iin>oranee  of  the  predse  aetion  of  diaturbing  oauaee,  and 
particularly  of  chani^es  of  temperature,  renders  them  com- 
paratively useieiis  for  measurinir  lone  periods,  so  that  if  we 
could  not  have  recourae  to  tli  '  :;i  i'ion  ol"  Ihe  heavenly 
bodies,  there  would  be  no  pei  n  ui!  iit  measure  of  time. 
And  even  in  astronomical  phenomena  there  isnoabaoKite 
recmnence  at  equal  intervals,  though  nearly  enough  for 
common  purposes.  The  value  of  such  phenomena  for  the 
most  accurate  measures  consists  in  most  of  their  irregulari- 
ties being  truly  distributed  about  a  uniform  mean,  so  that 
the  excesses  of  some  periods  are  coraponsated  by  the  de- 
fects of  others,  giving,  in  the  long  run,  power  of  determin- 
ing that  mean  with  as  much  accuracy  as  our  modes  of  mea- 
surement can  appreciate.  The  determination  of  time  for 
civil  reckoning  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  firet,  the 
mode  df  making  the  different  periods  derived  from  the  sun 
and  moon  agree  with  each  other  so  as  to  afford  an  easy 
method  of  reckoning  co-onHnately  by  both  [Pkriops  of 
RBVOtUTJON];  secondly,  the  mode  of  proiunn);  true  and 
convenient  subdivisions  of  the  natural  unit  consisting  of  a 
day  and  nighL  To  the  second  of  these  we  now  turn  our 
attention.  - 

The  actual  revolution  of  the  earth,  as  measured  by  the 
time  elapsed  between  two  transits  of  the  same  star  over  the 

nit^ridian,  is  called  Atidereai  day.   It  is  divided,     are  all 
olher  (lays,  into  twenty-four  hours  of  sixty  minutes  each, 
&c.    The  time  so  given  is  called  sidereal  time.  If  the  sun 
were  a  fixed  star,  this  8ideri:al  time  would  be  the  common 
mode  of  reckoning.   But  the  sun  having  its  own  »lovv 
motion  in  the  ecliptic,  in  the  same  direction  aa  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth,  the  interval  between  one  mertdian  transit 
tif  that  body  and  the  next  is  [Synodic]  lonijcr  than  the 
simple  revolution  of  the  earth,  for  just  the  same  reason 
that  the  time  which  the  minute-hand  of  a  watch  move?. 
Arom  coincidence  with  the  hour-hand  to  coincidence  again 
is  longer  than  the  hour,  or  simple  revolution  of  the  minute- 
hand.  If  the  sun  moved  uoitormly.jsnd  in  the  equator* 
the  real  solar  day,  which  means  the  interval  between  two  { 
meridian  transits  of  the  siiti,  would  alway  s  be  of  the  same 
lentr'h,  and  a  little  longer  tl>an  tlu-  sidereal  day.    But  the 
stiu  neither  does  move  uniformly,  nor  in  the  equator;  and 
each  of  these  cii  cumstances  causes  a  slight  irregularity  in 
the  absolute  len^M  h  of  the  solar  day,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
fea^  solar  day.  This  is  the  ceaaon  why  the  time  shown  by 
a  snndial  does  not  agree  with  the  watch.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  a  fictitious  sun  is  supposed  to  move  wthe 
ecliptic,  and  uniformly,  while  another  fictitious  sun  moves 
ill  the  equator,  also  uniformly.    Hoth  the  fictitious  l)odies 
have  the  average  motion  of  the  real  sun,  so  that  the  years 
of  the  three  are  the  same;  and  the  fictitious  sun  of  the 
ecliptic  is  made  to  cmackle  with  the  ml  sun  at  the  perigee 
and  apogee,  or  nearest  and  flirthest  pointi  ttom  the  earth ; 
while  the  fictitious  body  in  the  i'(]iial(n-  is  made  to  coin- 
cide with  the  fictitious  body  of  the  ecliptic  at  the  equinoxes 
'from  whicli  it  arises  that  there  is  also  a  coincidence  at  tlie 
solstices).  This  fictitious  sun  of  the  equator  is  that  to  w  hich 
clocks  are  adjusted ;  the  interval  between  two  of  its  transits, 
which  is  always  of  the  ssme  length,  is  Mlled  a  hmom  miar 
day,  whidi  is  divided  into  twenty-four  mean  solar  hows,  &e. 
Tlie  diffeience  between  time  as  shown  by  the  real  snn  and 
tlie  fictitious  sun  lu  the  equator,  is  called  the  equatiou  uf 
time. 

The  determination  of  the  equation  of  time  is  a  mathe- 
matical problem  of  some  complexity  :  what  we  have  here 
to  notice  is*  that  owing  to  the  jomt  action  of  the  two 
sooTcce  of  difference,  it  presents  a  very  urecular  series  of 

]'}i>  noint  nri  in  the  course  of  the  year.  If  trie  sun  moved 
rekularly  ,  but  in  the  ecliptic,  there  would  he  no  equation 
o:  'it-.ir  -it  the  ecjuinoxes  and  s<  Isti.  1^:  i;  the  sun  moved 
with  Its  elliptic  irregularity,  but  in  tlie  eijuator  instead  of 


the  ec'iiptic,  there  would  be  no  equation  of  time  at  the 
apojjee  and  perigee.  Between  the  two  the  equation  of 
time  vanishes  only  when  the  effect  of  one  cause  of  irregu- 
larity i»  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  other ;  and  tlus 
takes  place  four  times  a  year.  In  this  present  year  (18^ 
the  state  of  the  equation  of  time  ia  aa  follows  i—JaauMf 
1,  the  clock  is  beiore  the  sondial  8K  and  eontinnee  n» 
train  upon  the  dial  until  February  11,  when  there  is 
14"^  3;>  of  difference.  This  then  begins  to  diminish,  and 
continucH  diminishing  until  April  h"),  when  the  two  aixree, 
and  there  is  no  equation.  The  dial  then  is  before  the 
clock  until  May  14,  when  the  equation  is  3^  55*,  whidl 
diminishes  until  Jane  15,  when  there  is  again  no  equatioii. 
The  clock  is  now  before  tile  dial,  and  the  equation  inereases 
till  July  26,  when  the  equation  is  10<.  \shich  diminishes 
until  the  1st  of  September,  when  there  is  no  equation,  for 
the  third  time.  '1  he  dial  is  now  again  before  the  clock  ; 
und  by  November  2  the  equation  has  become  IG^  18>,  from 
which  time  it  falls  off  until  December  24,  when  it  is 
nothing  for  the  fourth  and  last  time.  The  clock  then  gets 
gradually  before  the  lUal  till  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
phenomena  of  the  next  year  present  a  repetition  of  the 
same  circunu.tanccs,  w  ith  some  trivial  vanalions  of  mag- 
nitude. There  are  several  sliijht  disturbing  causes  to 
wliich  we  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  advert  in  a 
popular  explanation :  in  particular,  the  slow  motion  of  the 
solar  perigee  [Ybak;  Sun],  which  will  in  time  wholly 
alter  the  phenomena.  For  instance,  when  the  perigee 
comes  to  coincide  with  the  equinox,  there  will  be  only  two 
periods  at  which  the  equation  of  time  vanishes,  namely, 
when  the  sun  is  at  either  i  ■i  iii.ov. 

The  sidereal  day  is  23^  M---^  4«.UU  of  a  mean  solar  day, 
and  the  mean  solar  day  is  24'>  A"'  56*. 55  of  a  sidereal  day. 
We  have  in  this  article  only  to  do  with  the  mode  of  obtain- 
ing a  uniform  measure  of  tnoe,  or  of  intervals  of  time ;  this 
beinz  premised,  the  sutfject  will  be  taken  up  again  in  the 
Article  Ykar< 

TIME  BARGAIN.  rSrocKs.] 

TIME  OF  DE80ENT,  the  techniral  tenn  for  the  time 
employed  by  a  material  particle  in  falliiic;  down  an  arc  of 
a  curve  under  the  action  of  i;ravity,  the  mode  of  obtaining 
which  u  explained  in  Vi^  LocTrv.  When  any  number  m 
curves  are  drawn  firora  a  given  point,  and  another  curve  is 
so  drawn  as  to  cut  off  from  every  one  of  them  an  arc  which 
is  described  by  a  falling  particle  in  one  driven  time,  that 
curve  is  called  tautochronoiis,  or  a  tuntochr'ui.  But  when 
a  curve  is  such  as  the  cycloid,  namely,  tliat  a  particle, 
wherever  placed,  will  fall  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  same 
time,  such  a  curve  is  also  called  tautochronoua  by  various 
writers,  and  uochrmim  by  otben.  Our  only  ot(ieot  in 
inserting  this  article  has  been  to  note  tUa  eomftmrn  «f 
lansruage. 

TIMK  rin  Music)  is  :— 

I.  The  measure  of  the  duration  of  sound. 

II.  That  which  divides  a  bar  into  two  or  three  equal 
parts,  and  subdivides  these. 

III.  The  movem«Dt^>.  the  quiekness  or  alowneia— of 
a  composition. 

1.  The  decree  of  sound,  or  pitch,  is  shown  by  the  place 
on  the  statt  of  any  one  of  the  characters  called  notes ;  but 
its  duration  is  known  by  the  particular  note;  that  is,  as 
minim,  or  crotchel,  &c.  The  longest  note,  in  relation  to 
time,  used  in  modem  musie,  ia  the  aemitmve,  which  '\» 
considered  the  measure-note,  and  its  amrace  length  it 
abont  four  beats  of  a  healthy  mania  palse.  lite  five  other 
luites  are  proportionate  parts  of  this.  Tlius  the  minim  is 
in  duration  of  a  semibrevc  ;  the  crotchet  is  },  &c. :  con- 
sequently two  minims,  cr  iG-i.r  crutchut.v,  l^i-  ,  are  cqoal  to 

one  senubreve,  as  exhibited  m  the  annexed  table 
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2.  Time  is  either  duple  or  triple.  The  former  divides 
every  bar,  or  measure,  into  2,  or  4,  Sec.  equal  parts ;  the 
latter  into  3,  or  6,  Sec.    Times  are  marked  by  the  letter 

C, — also  by  tliis  letter  barred  ,  ^  j,  and  by  figures.  The 

C,  whether  barred  or  not,  indicates  Common  Timt ;  that 
is,  duple  time,  having  one  semibreve,  or  its  equivalent  in 
notes,  in  each  bar.  Figures  represent  the  fractions  of  a 
semibreve,  the  upper  fi^re  the  numerator,  the  lower  the 
denominator.  When  the  numerator  is  2  or  4,  the  time  is 
duple  ;  when  3.  it  is  triple  ;  when  6  or  12,  it  is  compound- 
common  ;  and  when  9,  it  is  compound-triple.  Mut  in 
reality,  there  arc  only  two  times, — binary  and  ternary  ;  or, 
duple  and  trjple ;  a  fact  which  would  long  a^o  have  been 
recognised  and  acted  on,  had  music,  as  a  system,  made 
those  advances  which  have  long  been  witnessed  in  the 
other  arts  and  sciences. 

3.  The  term  Time  has  hitherto  had  a  third  meaning 
annexed  to  it  in  musical  language,  by  its  employment  in 
the  sense  of  movement,  a  practice  which  has  produced 
some  confusion.  The  Italian  word  Temjm,  signitying  the 
same,  is  now  growing  into  use — a  manifest  improvement, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  have  to  encounter  those 
professional  prejudices  under  which  music  has  so  long 
laboured.  [Metkonomb.] 

On  the  subject  of  Time  {Tem»)  Rousseau  has  well  re- 
marked, that  a  succession  of  sounds,  however  skilfully 
arranged  as  to  high  and  low,  produces  only  vague  effects. 
It  is  measure,  the  duration,  relative  and  proportional,  of 
sounds,  which  fixes  the  true  character  of  the  music,  and 
endows  it  with  all  its  energy.  Time  (under  which  term 
he,  of  course,  includes  rhythm)  is  the  soul  of  song.  Airs 
whose  movement  is  slow  make  us  pensive ;  but  a  gay, 
spirited,  and  well  cadcnced  air  inspires  us  with  joy,  and 
our  feet  can  hardly  be  restrained  from  dancing.  Break 
the  measure,  confound  the  relative  times  of  the  sounds, 
and  the  very  same  airs  which  proportion  had  rendered  so 
agreeable,  at  once  lose  all  their  character,  all  their  charms, 
and  are  incapable  of  exciting  the  slightest  degree  of  plea- 
sure. Time,  on  the  contrary,  possesses  a  force,  a  power,  in 
itself,  and  acts  independently  of  a  diversity  of  sounds.  The 
drum  furnishes  a  proof  of  this,  rough  and  imperfect  as  the 
instrument  is,  because  (the  author  ought  to  have  said)  its 
beats  are  in  rhythm,  though  the  sound  is  unvaried. 

TIMOLEON  (Ti/4o\f«i/),  a  Greek  general  and  states- 
man. He  was  a  native  of  Corinth,  and  the  son  of  Timo- 
demus  and  Timariste.  Respecting  his  youth  we  know 
nothing,  except  that  he  was  no  less  distinguished  by  his 
noble  character  and  his  love  of  freedom  than  by  his  ilhis- 
trious  descent.  When  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  his 
elder  brother  Timophanes,  who  had  been  elected  general 
by  the  Corinthians,  assumed  the  tyrannis  in  his  native  city 
by  the  help  of  his  friends  and  his  mercenaries.  Timoleon 
at  first  only  remonstrated  with  his  brother,  but  when  this 
was  useless,  he  formed  a  plot  against  him,  and  Timophanes 
was  killed.  Soon  after  this  event,  which  threw  all  Corinth 
into  a  state  of  violent  agitation,  some  extolling  the  eon- 
duct  of  Timoleon  as  magnanimous  and  worthy  of  a  real 
patriot,  others  cursing  and  condemning  him  as  a  iVatricide, 
there  arrived  at  Corinth  ambassadors  from  Syracuse  solicit- 
ing the  aid  of  the  Corinthians  against  its  oppressors.  This 
was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  party  hostile  to  Timo- 
leon to  get  rid  of  his  followers,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
opened  to  Timoleon  a  field  of  action  in  Sicily,  where  he 
might  act  accortling  to  his  principles  and  deliver  the  island 
from  its  oppressors.  Timoleon  was  accordingly  sent  to 
SyTacuse  with  a  small  band  of  mercenaries,  which  he  him- 
self had  raised,  344  b.c.  Syracuse  was  then  divided  into 
three  parties:  the  popular  parly,  which  had  engaged  the 
service  of  Timoleon  ;  a  Carthaginian  party ;  and  the  party  of 
Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  who  had  returned  from  Italy  in  B.C. 
34G.  Dionysius  had  already  been  driven  out  of  a  part  of  the 
city  by  Hicetas,  the  tyrant  of  Ixiontini,  who  supported  the 
Carthaginian  party.  On  the  arrival  of  Timoleon,  Hicetas 
was  compelloa  to  withdraw  to  Lcontini,  and  Dionysius.  who 
was  reduced  to  surrender  himself  and  the  citadel  to Timoleon, 
was  allowed  to  quit  the  island  in  safety,  and  he  withdrew 
to  Corinth,  in  b.c.  343.  [Dio.nysius.]  8\Tacuse  had  almost 
l>ecome  desolate  by  the  successive  revolutions  and  party 
warfare.  During  the  winter  and  the  spring  following  his 
victory  over  Dionysius,  Timoleon  endeavoured  as  much  as 
was  in  his  power  to  restore  the  prosperitvof  the  city  by  recall- 
ing those  who  had  been  exiled,  and  by  '  viting  colonista 


from  otherpartsofSicily  and  assigning  lands  to  them.  AiV 
this  he  continued  to  cany  on  petty  warfare  partly  air&inst  tia 
Carthaginians  and  partly  against  Hicetas.  TKe  Car1ha£- 
nians  in  the  meantime  collected  a  new  army,  whicli  is  sik 
to  have  consisted  of  70,000  foot  and  10.000  horse,  and  whic: 
was  conveyed  to  Sicily  by  a  large  fleet.  Timoleon  could  nn* 
ter  no  more  than  3000  Syracusans  and  9000  mercenajics,  btf 
in  order  to  strengthen  himself  he  concluded  a  peace  wii 
Hicetas,  some  of  whose  tiuops  now  joined  his  army. 
marched  out  against  the  enemy,  and  by  his  superior  gne- 
ralship  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  brilliant  victory  over 
Carthaginians  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Crimessuii,  and 


fined  them  to  the  part  of  Sicily  between  the  river  HaJrni 
and  the  western  coast,  b.c.  339.    After  this  victory  an  d  tts 


conclusion  of  a  peace  with  Carthage  he  directed  his 
against  the  tyrants  in  other  towns  of  Sicily,  whom  he  cora- 
pelled  to  surrender  or  withdraw,  partly  by  the  terror  of  his 
name  and  partly  by  force  of  arms.  lucetas  was  made  pr>- 
soner,  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  Syracusans,  with  hu 
wife  and  family. 

After  freedom  and  the  ascendency  of  Syracuse  were  thu 
restored  in  the  greater  part  of  Sicily,  Timoleon  directed 
his  attention  to  the  restoration  of  the  prosperity  of  tbt 
towns  and  the  country.   The  former,  especially  Syracutc. 
were  still  thinly  peopled,  and  he  invited  colonista  fron 
Corinth  and  otner  parts  to  settle  there,  and  distributed 
lands  among  them.    He  himself,  with  the  consent  of  th( 
Syracusans,  undertook  to  revise  and  amend  tlieir  constitu- 
tion and  laws,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  altered  wants  and 
circumstances  of  the  state.    Although  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  him  to  establish  himself  as  tyrant  and  to  secure  tc 
his  descendants  the  kingly  power  at  Syracuse,  he  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  the  office  entrusted  to  nim  with  a  fidelity 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled.    He  had  no  other  end  m 
view  but  the  establishment  of  popular  liberty,  for  which  he 
prepared  and  trained  the  people.  Some  acts  of  cruelty  and 
apparent  injustice  with  which  he  is  charged,  find  thnr 
excuse  in  the  character  of  those  whom  he  had  to  deal  with, 
for  the  Syracusans  at  that  time  were  a  motley  and  dem<v- 
ralized  people,  who  could  not  be  managed  without  Tuno- 
leon's  assuming  at  times  the  very  power  which  it  was  \ui 
wish  to  destroy.    But  Syracuse  and  Sicily  felt  the  benefit* 
of  his  institutions  for  many  years  after  his  death,  and  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  increasing  prosperity. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Timoleon  was  blind 
and  lived  in  retirement,  respected  and  beloved  by  tht 
Sicilians  as  their  liberator  and  benefactor.  He  died  in  tht 
year  b.c.  337,  and  was  buried  in  the  Agora  of  Syracuse, 
where  sut»equently  his  grave  was  surrounded  by  porticoe* 
and  adorned  with  a  gymnasium  called  the  Timoleonteum. 

(Plutarch,  and  C.  Nepos,  Life  of  Timoleon ;  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Ub.  xvi.) 


PceBilnutim  orSymeuw,  lamlad  u  ■  casplxyf  lh«  Cgtni  ot^ynaam, 
BritUb  Miiirum.    Artital  nie.    Silnr.    WriKkt.  6:^  grmiia. 

TIMO'MACHUS,  a  celebrated  antient  painter,  a  native 
of  Byrantium,  and  said  to  have  been  the  contemporar)-  of 
Julius  Cirsar.  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist.,  xxxv.  40)  informs  ui 
that  CsBsar  purcha.scd  two  pictures  in  encaustic  by  Timo- 
machus,  for  80  Attic  talents,  about  17,280/. ;  one  repre- 
senting Ajax  the  son  of  Telamon  brooding  over  his  mis- 
fortunes; the  other,  Medea  about  to  destroy  her  children: 
he  dedicated  them  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix. 
These  pictures  have  been  much  celebrated  by  the  jHJeti; 
there  are  several  epigrams  upon  them  in  the  (Jreek  antho- 
logy, and  they  are  alluded  to  by  Ovid  in  the  two  following 
lines  : — 

'  Utqiw  wdct  rullu  (uaiii  Trlamoaiiit  Iram, 
loqacocalii  haiout  hvlMre  mater  babrt.'  (7HM.,  U.  SM.) 

('  Aiax  l)it  Km  al  TrUitaii  ii  (ealed.  •hniriaa  tBiff  bv  hweoaalaMMii 
MB  Iba  barbaroui  molhn  batnifa  bjr  bar  aja*  b«t  Intaodad  ciIm.') 


Diflitizeclji  y  Coogle 
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We  learn  from  PKdj  alio  that  tha'pietore  of  Medea  was 
not  finished;  itt  completioa  was  intcmrated  apparently 
by  the  dea^  of  tlia  painter,  jtt  H  waa  admired,  he  tajrs, 
more  than  any  of  the  finished  works  of  Timoroaehus,  as 

wa«  the  case  likewise  with  the  Iris  of  Arisfides,  the  Tyn- 
dartclee  of  Nicoraachus,  and  a  Venus  liy  Applies,  which 
were  more  admired  than  any  of  the  finislied  vtorlw  of  their 
respective  masters.  This  picture  is  noticed  also  by  Plu- 
tarch (X)0  Aud.  Poet^  3)  in  a  paaaage  wheie  he  apeaks  of 
the  reprewotation  of  improper  aubje(?ta,  but  which  we  ad- 
mive  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  exeeutioa. 

Inthe  common  text  ofPliny.Timomachnaissaidtobethe 
contemporary  of  C»sar  ( *  Julii  Caesaris  aetate  '  \  tnit  Dnrand. 
in  his  '  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  Ancienne,"  Sec,  expresses 
an  opinion  that  the  word  aetate  is  an  addition  of  the 
copjost,  for  which  he  aaigna  several  reasons.  The  con- 
jecture has  moeh  in  ifa  finrour]  the  price  of  these  pictures 
v?7,280/.)  is  enormous,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  paid 
to  a  living  painter;  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  case  with 
many  iinmlluis  if  we  suppose  the  nioiiry  to  tiavc  hron 
paid  lor  two  ol  the  reputed  masterpieces  of  antient  jraiiit- 
ing.  The  fact  of  the  Medea  being  unfinished  puts  it 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  picture  was  not  purchased  of  the 
painter  hiowsif ;  add  from  a  passage  in  Cicero  (/n  Ftrr.r  I. 
IV.,  c.  60)  it  aecnn  equally  dear  that  both  pictures  were 
purchaaed  of  the  citjr  of  Cyzicus ;  and  ftom  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  mentioned  with  many  of  the  mostceiebrnted 
productions  of  the  antient  (Jrcek  airtists,  it  would  appear 
that  they  were  works  of  similar  renown,  and  were  likewise 
the  productions  of  an  artist  long  since  deceased.  Ilmo- 
maahua  waa  therefore  most  prMably  a  contemporaiy  of 
Pauaias,  Niciaa,  and  Other  encaustic  paintaia,  about  300 
Pliny  himself,  elsewhere  speaking  of  Tlmomachus,  meRtions 
him  totjt'ther  with  the  more  niini-Dt  ar.d  mii>t  ci'lchriited 
painters  of  Greece,  with  Nieomat  hus.  Apelles,  and  Aris- 
ndes,  aa  in  the  passage  above  tiuoted. 

Plinj  mentions  also  the  following  works  of  Timoma* 
ehua :  aa  Orealca;  an  Iphigenia  inTanris  ;  Lecythion,  a 
gTmnaaiast ;  a  *  cojpatio  nobilium ;'  two  philosophers  or 
others,  with  the  pallium,  about  to  speak,  one  standine:.  the 
ether  aittingr;  and  a  very  celebrated  picture  of  a  Goiiron. 

TIMON  [Tifiuy],  a  Greek  poet  and  phi!ow>}iher  who 
lived  inthe  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus,  ahout  270 
H.c.  He  waa  the  son  of  TimarchiiR,  and  a  native  of  Phiius 
in  the  territory  of  Sicyon.  He  studied  philosophy  under 
Stilpo,  at  Megara,  and  under  Pyrrho,  in  £lis.  He  subae- 
Quently  6pent  some  time  in  the  countries  north  of  the 
i^gean,  and  thence  went  to  Athens,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of 
his  age. 

Diogeoea  Laertioa,  who  has  written  an  account  of 
Unon  (ix^  e.  12Xaaeribes  to  him  epic  poama^  00  tragedies, 
satyric  dnuoaa,  80  comedies,  silli  (ffiXXoi),  and  cinaedi 
(nVai^ot)  or  licentious  songs.   The  silli  however  appear  to 

have  been  the  kind  uf  poetry  in  which  he  c\(  clletl.  They 
were  satires  directed  a^iunst  the  airocance  and  pedantry 
of  the  learned.  Tiinon  wrote  three  books  oi'  silli  Athe- 
naeua,  vi.,  p.  £1 ;  vii.,  p.  279).  in  which  he  parodied  all 
the  dogmatic  philosophers  irfGftaee:  he  himself  was  a 
Sceptic.  The  metre  of  these  poems  was  the  hexameter, 
and  it  appears  that  sometimes  he  took  whole  passages  from 
Homer  which  he  applied  as  parodies.  In  the  first  book 
Timon  spoke  in  his  own  person  ;  in  the  second  and  thirtl 
the  form  of  the  poems  was  that  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  he 
conversed  with  Aenoplmnes  of  Ciolophon,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  silli.  (Diogenes 
iaert,  ix.  111.)  We  now  only  possess  a  few  liagments  of 
these  poems,  which  show  that  in  their  way  they  must 
".avc  been  admirable  productions.  They  are  collected  in 
H.  Stephanus,  '  Poesis  Philosophica ;'  in  F.  Paul,  '  De 
Sillis  Graecorum,'  Berlin,  1821,  p.  41,  &c. ;  in  Bnmck  s 
*  Analecta,'  ii.  67 ;  and  iv.  139.  Respecting  the  other 
works  ascribed  to  him  we  possess  no  information. 

(J.  P.  Langheinriah,  De  Vmom  aiUagrapkOt  tn  3  part% 
lipioae,  1720-23.) 

TIMON  i  Ti/iwv),  sumamed  the  Misanthrope,  was  a  son 
of  Echecratides,  and  a  native  of  Uolyttus,  a  demos  in 
Atiua.  (Lucian,  Timon,  c.  7;  Tiatxea,  CAi/.,  vii.  273.) 
Ue  lived  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  is  said  to 
|uwc  bean  disappointed  in  ttte  friendships  he  had  formed, 
IB  oonaaouence  of  which  he  conceived  a  bitter  hatted  of 
M  mankind.  His  conduct  donng  the  period  that  Ui  nlnd 
this  elate  iiwnqrMtmiMdinBiy.  HeUraddnioat 


entirely  secluded  fitim  society,  and  his  eccentricities  gave 
rise  to  numerous  anecdotes,  which  were  current  in  anti- 
quity.  The  sea  is  said  to  have  separated  even  his  grave, 
whidl  was  en  the  sea-coast,  from  the  mainland,  by  forming 
it  into  an  island  and  thus  rendering  it  inaccessible.  (Plu- 
tarch, Anton.,  70  ;  Sun'.ts.  v.  r.  tnrni>f'nl-,ai.)  Tlic  comic 
poets,  such  as  Phrynu  hius  ( Bckker.  Atiecdota,  p.  344), 
Aristophanes  {Lysj/tr.,  800,  &c. ;  Av0f,  1548),  Plato,  and 
Antipnanes,  ridiculed  him  in  their  comedies.  Antiphaneo 
wrote  a  comedy  called  '  Hmon,'  which  perhaps  ftimished 
Lucian  with  the  groundwork  for  his  dialogue  in  which  this 
misanthrope  acts  the  most  prominent  part.  His  name  haa 
remained  proverl)ial  to  designate  a  inisianthrope  down  to 
the  present  day,  and  is  immoi-tahzed  by  tlie  genius  of 
Shakspere. 

rHemsterhui.<i,  On  Lucian,  vol.  i.,  p.  99,  of  the  amaller 

edition.) 

TIMOR.  rSuMDA  Islands,  Lesser.] 
TIMORLAUT.  rSuNDA  Islands,  Lesskr.]  ' 
TIMOTE'O  DA  URBI'NO.or  DELLA  VlTE,  a  cele 
hmted  Italian  painter  of  the  Roman  school,  was  born  at 
Urbino  in  1470.  or  rather  1480.  In  about  his  20Qk 
year,  by  the  advice  of  a  brother  living  in  Bolugna,  he  re- 
paired to  that  city  to  learn  the  business  of  a  jeweller,  &c. ; 
out  displaying  a  power  of  design  worthy  of  a  greater  pur- 
ose.  he  devotea  himself  to  painting,  and  according  to 
lalvasia  attended  the  >chool  of  Francia  in  Bologna  for 
about  five  years:  Vasari  however  sajs  that  Tiiuoleo  ww 
bis  own  master.  At  the  age  of  26  he  returned  to  Urbino^ 
where  in  a  short  time  he  so  far  distinguiidied  himself  aaja 
Vasari,  as  to  receive  an  invitation  ftom  his  eousin  Raphael 
ni  Rome  to  repair  thither  and  assist  him  in  some  of  his  ex- 
tensive works.  This  statement  creates  a  difficulty  not 
easy  to  be  cleared  up :  Va-sari  says  that  Timoteo  died  in 
15ai,  aged  54  ;  yet  we  find  him  in  his  27lh  or  28lh  year, 
consequently  in  1407  or  1498,  going  to  Rome  to  assist 
Raphael,  who  however  did  not  go  to  Rome  himself  until 
ISOB :  1924  was  very  probably  therefore  a  misprint  for 
1534  in  the  original  edition  of  Vuiari,  and  the  error  has 
found  its  way  into  all  the  later  works.  By  this  supposition 
and  by  allowing  a  year  or  two  to  have  elans^id  between  his 
return  to  Urbino  and  his  visit  to  Rome,  the  vaiious  dates 
may  he  easily  reconciled,  and  what  Vasari  say-s  about  TS- 
motco's  assisting  Itaphad  to  paint  the  Sibyls  in  th«  Chien 
della  Pace,  w  hich  Were  panted  in  1511.  becomes  quite  con- 
sistent. He  did  not  remain  long  in  Rome,  but  returned 
to  his  native  place  at  the  soHcitation  of  his  mother,  much 
to  the  displeasure  of  Rapliael.  He  remained  ho. \ ever 
quit?  long  enough  to  learn  to  appreciate  and  to  imitate  the 
beaiiti»'s  of  Kapliael  s  slylc.  ana  lo  become  one  of  the  moat 
distinguished  painters  of  the  Roman  school ;  yet  tbeie  aie 
in  all  his  worics  traces  of  the  style  of  Francia,  a  certain 
timidit}'  of  design,  a  delicacy  of  execution,  and  a  richness  of 
colouring.  His  chief  works  are  at  Urbino,  at  Forll,  and  in 
the  neigli])ourhood  ;  he  executed  many  of  them  in  com- 
pany with  Giroianio  Genga,  as  a  chapel  at  Forll  and  part 
of  tfu' paintings  in  tlie  chapel  of  San  Mkrfmo  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Urbino ;  the  altar-piece  was  painted  entirely  by 
Hmoteo ;  he  executed  al^  some  excellent  works  in  fresco 
at  Castel  Durante.  Furtiwr,  in  Urbino  there  are — in  the 
Cathedral,  a  Magdalen  ;  in  San  Bernardino,  outside  the 
city,  a  celebrated  picture  of  the  .Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  ; 
and  another  fine  picture  with  several  figures  in  Santa 
Agata ;  also  in  tlie  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  an 
Apollo  and  two  of  the  Muses,  extremely  beautiful  ;  besides 
many  other  works.  Vasari  remarks  that  he  left  some 
w  orks  unfinished  at  hia  death,  which  were  aAerwards  vom- 
pleted  by  others,  and  he  adds  that  there  could  not  be  a 
more  .'^atisfactorj'  evidence  of  Ihi-  i:cneral  superioiity  of 
Timoteo.  He  was  of  a  chci  rial  disposition,  and  used  to 
play  every  kind  of  instrument,  but  especially  the  lyre, 
which  he  accompanied  with  hi.s  voice,  with  exuaordinary 

Svce  and  feeling.  Lanzi  says  that  the  Conception  at  the 
biervaiitinea  ^  UrbinOk  and  a  Ab/i  me  tanggre  in  the 
church  of  Sanf  Angelo  at  Cagli,  are  perhaps  the  best  of 
his  works  that  remiun.  TTie  same  writer  observes  that 
Pietro  della  Vi\<.',  the  brother  of  Timoteo.  also  &  painter, 
was  probalily  the  jmcsl  of  Urluno  mentioned  bjr  Bal& 
nucci  (vol.  v.)  as  Rapiiacl's  cousin  and  lieir. 

(Vasari.  Viudf  PUtwi^  fte.;  Lan^  Storia  JPiUoriea 
della  Italia,i 

TIMO^IBE08C1Vii3ss(\MB«f ConoBttrAlhena.  Be. 
bihflritedftom  bbfltthereeoarideiiUefiMrnne»aiid  ifwe 
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may  judge  from  his  intinnu'y  with  IsuL-ratef.  Plato,  and 
Other  men  of  talent,  and  troni  the  manner  in  which  others 
q»eak  of  him,  he  received  a  most  excellent  education ;  but 
no  impoitMit  MrUculMt  mic  known  n8i>ecting  his  earlier 
Kf^  ThB  Unf  time  that  he  conies  i»rominent)y  forward  in 
the  history  of  his  country,  was  during  the  war  between 
Thebes  and  Spaita.    In  the  year  u.c.  375,  after  the  battle 
of  iN'axo>»,  llie  Thebank,  who  were  threatened  with  an  in- 
vasion by  tht;  Lacedicraonians,  requested  the  Athenians  to 
aveii  this  danger  bv  itending  a  fleet  round  Peloponnesus, 
■I  they  had  done  at  uie  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  irequeat  was  tendily  complied  with,  and  Timotheus  was 
appointed  commander  of  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  with  which 
h«  was  tt>  bail  round  Peloponnesus  and  along  the  western 
coasts  of  Greece.   In  this  expedition  he  first  took  Corcyra. 
which  he  treated  with  the  utmost  mildness  and  without 
mnking  any  mm  of  his  right  as  conqueror.    Tlie  can.se- 
quenoe  WM,  that  he  had  very  easy  work  with  Cephaienia 
and  Acamania,  and  that  even  Alcctas,  king  of  the  Molos- 
sians,  was  induced  to  join  the  Athenian  alliance.  But 
while  Timotheus  was  thus  reviving  the  power  of  AtheiM 
in  that  pajt  ol  Greece,  the  I^ccdauiionians  sent  out  a  fleet 
against  liim,  under  the  cummand  ut  Niculochus.   A  battle 
waa  fought  near  the  bay  of  Alyzia,  in  which  the  Spartans 
wcia  defeated.    Soon  alter  Nicolochus  offered  another 
b«lUe»  but  as  the  fleet  of  Timotheus  had  suffered  too 
much  to  allow  him  to  accept  it,  Nicolochus  raised  a 
trophy.    But  Timotheus  soon  restored  his  fleet,  which 
waa  increased  by  rcinforccment.s  of  the  alhes  to  seventy 
dllipa,  against  which  Nicolochus  could  not  venture  any- 
thing.   The  original  object  of  the  expedition  iiowever  was 
now  acoomphshed,  as  the  Spartans  had  not  been  able  to 
make  thor  projected  invasion  of  Boeotia,  and  Thebes 
was  thus  enaunl  to  direct  her  forces  against  the  BoBoUan 
towns  which  anertcd  their  independence.  Timotheus 
the  head  of  his  large  fleet  luid  no  means  of  maintaining 
it,  for  Thebps  hei>ielf  had  contuhuted  nothing  towards 
it,  and  Athens,  which  was  not  in  a  >ery  prosperous 
condition,  had  bt;en  obliged  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of 
the  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  what  Timothcos  him- 
self had  furnished  firom  hu  private  purse.  Athens  there- 
Ibre  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  Sparta,  and  sent 
orders  to  Timotheus  to  return  home.   On  his  way  thither 
he  lauded  at  Zacynthus  a  body  of  exiles  who  probably  be- 
longed to  the  democratical  party  of  the  place,  and  who  had 
stntght  his  protection.    He  provided  them  with  the  m«iu« 
4tf  opposing  and  annoying  their  enemies,  the  oligarchical 
party  of  Zacynthus.  which  was  in  alliance  with  Sparta. 
The  oUgarehs  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  complain,  and 
Sparta  sent  envoys  to  Athens  to  renionsfrate  af^ainst  the 
conduct  of  her  admiral.    But  no  satififuction  was  criven,  a-s 
the  Athenians  would  not  sacritice  the  Zacynthian  exiles 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  Uie  peace.   The  Spartans 
therefore  looked  upon  the  peoee  as  bfoken,  and  prepared 
fbr  new  hostilities. 

Soon  after  these  oeeurrenees  Coicyra  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  and  implored  the  Atnenians 
for  protection.  Timothcus,  who,  on  hi-,  former  expedition, 
had  given  such  jreat  proofs  of  skill  and  talent,  was  again 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  sixty  ships.  But  Athens, 
which  was  itself  in  great  financial  difficulties,  had  not  the 
meana  to  equip  them,  and  Timotheus  in  the  S{Mrim  of  373 
B.C.  sailed  to  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  jBgean  to 
request  the  Athenian  alHe^  to  provide  him  with  tlie  mtan.s 
of  assisting  the  Corcyracans.  He  appeals  to  have  received 
some  support  from  Boeotia  <  Demoslli.  in  Tniinth.,  y.  \  1S8  , 
and  in  macedonia  he  formed  fxiendly  relations  with  king 
Amyntaa.  His  proceedings  however  went  on  very  slowly, 
and  apparentljr  without  much  sueeCBS^  for  he  was  of  too 
gentle  a  dispontion  to  force  the  allies  to  flimish  what  they 
could  not  give  conveniently.  At  last  however  he  had 
sailed  a-s  far  aM  the  iiUtid  of  Calauiea,  where  lii^  men  began 
to  muimur  because  they  were  not  paid.  The  state  of 
affiurs  in  Corcyra  had  grown  wors«  every  day.  His  ene- 
aiiet  at  At*^*—  seised  upon  the  slowness  of  his  progress  as 
a  ihvounble  importunity  for  aiming  a  blow  at  him.  Iphi* 
crates  andCallnlratos  came  forwaia  to  accuse  him,  where- 
upon he  was  recalled,  and  the  command  of  his  fleet  criven 
to  his  accusers  and  ('habricis.  His  trial  was  deferred  till 
late  in  the  autumn  ;  but  he  was  acipiitted,  not  indeed  on 
account  01  his  innocence,  though  it  was  well  attested,  but 
on  account  of  the  interference  of  Alcetas,  the  Molossiaa,and 
Jason  of  i*heiac,  who  had  come  to  Athens  to  protect  him. 


In  B.C.  361,  after  the  removal  of  his  rival  Iphicrf»*e«( 
Hmutheus  received  the  command  of  the  fleet  on  trM 
coast  of  Macedonia.  He  took  Potidaea  and  Torone  fron 
Olynthua,  and  these  conquests  were  followed  by  the  rcdjue- 
tion  of  aJl  the  Chalcidian  towns.  From  thence  be  Pfo* 
cceded  to  the  Hellespont,  where,  with  the  assistance  ofAjri*- 
barzanes,  he  again  gained  possession  of  several  towns.  !■ 
the  year  follo^vinp  he  commenced  his  operations  a:;iict?t 
Amphipoliii,  m  whicli  however  he  had  no  succeao  al  ».  il. 
probably  on  account  of  the  interference  of  the  MacecJc- 
nians,  who  supported  the  town,  and  Timotheus  was  nearfj 
compelled  to  take  to  flig^'t. 

In  the  year  357  b.c.  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,  who  \xmm 
for  some  time  been  reconciled  to  each  other  through  the 
marriage  between  a  daujjhter  of  the  former  and  a  soa  c-^ 
the  latter,  obtained  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  GO  s^jI 
against  the  rebellious  allies  of  Athens,  especially  against 
Samos.  But  the  Athenian  arms  were  unsuccessful,  ami  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  belligerents,  which  pti^ 
an  end  to  the  Social  War.  The  Athenian  generalsi  however, 
Timotheus,  Iphicrates,  and  Menestheus,  were  charired  witii 
havint?  caused  the  ill-luck  of  the  Athenians,  and  broug'-^r 
to  trial.  Timotheus  in  particular  wa^,  accused  of  havi:>g 
received  bribes  from  the  Chians  and  Rhodians.  His  col- 
leagues, who  were  themselves  in  the  greatest  danger,  were 
so  convinced  of  his  innocence,  that  they  declared  they 
were  willing  to  take  all  the  responsibility  upon  themselves. 
But  he  was  nevertheless  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  \00 
talents.  As  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  sum.  he  withdrew 
to  C'halcis  in  Eubcea,  where  he  died  soon  after,  in  B.C.  3o-t. 
The  injustice  of  this  sentence  was  tacitly  acknowlt-dged  by 
the  Athenians  after  Uie  death  of  Timotheus,  by  ttie  manoer 
in  which  hb  son  Conon  was  allowed  to  settle  the  debt  of 
his  father. 

Timotheus  was  no  leas  distinguished  as  a  man  than  aa  a 

general.  He  was  of  a  \ery  humane  and  disinterested  cha- 
racter. He  saci  iticed  all  his  property  in  the  s<'r\ice  of  his 
country,  while  other  men  of  his  age  used  public  oflic^ 
only  as  a  means  of  enriching  themselves,  when  Alcetas 
ana  Jason  came  to  Athens  to  pvcdeet  him,  they  lodged  in 
his  house,  at  which  time  he  was  so  poor,  that  be  was 
obliged  to  borrow  Aimiture  to  receive  his  illustrious  fHcndl 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  station.  Even  his  enemies, 
when  they  came  to  know  him,  could  not  help  feeling 
attachment  and  esteem  lor  him. 

(Xenophun,  HeiUn.t  v.  4,  63,  &c. :  vi.  2,  11,  &c. ;  Iso- 
Ciates,  De  rt  niiutatume;  C.  Nepos,  Timothetu;  Diodoros 
SSc,  vt.  and  xvi. ;  compare  Xhuiwall*  Hiatory  q^  OrasDr, 
vol.  V.) 

TIMOTHEUS  CT..io:-.(,e)  of  Miletus,  a  Greek  musician 
anil  l\Tu  poet.  Tlie  tin\e  when  his  reputation  had  reached 
its  hei<;ht  was  about  the  yeaj-  u.c.  398.  iDiodoius  Sic. 
xiv.  46.)  He  was  a  contemponxiy  ol  Euripides,  and  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Macedonia,  where 
he  died  in  b.c.  867*  at  the  advanced  age  of  67.  He  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  strings  of  thelyre  to  eleven,  an 

innovation  which  was  considered  hy  the  Siiartans.  who 
would  not  go  beyond  th<;  number  ol  seven  .stunfr*.  'o  bt  it 
corruption  of  music,  and  a  decree  \^as  pa>s4:d  at  S]>arta, 
which  is  still  extant  inBocthius,  condcmnatoiy  of  his  inno- 
vation. (Plutarch.  De  Mus.,  p.  1141,  ed.  Etanltf. ;  Athe- 
naeus,  xiv.,  p.  638.)  Suidaa  mentions  a  gnat  number  ot 
poetical  compositions  of  Timotheus,  which  vrere  in  their 
time  very  popular  in  (Ircece  ;  amonc  them  are  nini  teen 
nonies,  thirty-six  pruoemia,  eighteen  dithynimbs,  and 
twiiity-one  hymns.  All  these  works  are  now  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  wluch  are  preserved  m 
Athenaeus  and  the  grammarians. 

(VossiuB,  De  Po^i*  Onueitt  P.  46»  Bode,  Getchichu 
ifer  Lyritehen  Diehtkuntt  der  Jmtetun,  vol.  ii.,  p.  305, 
5cc.\ 

TIMOTIIEUS  (T./i.'C'toc  .  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  -o- 


calU'd  middle  (oinedy.  Suidas  mentions  the  tit! 
several  of  hiji  plays,  and  Athenaeus  (vi.,  p.  343)  has  pre- 
served a  fragment  of  one  which  bore  the  title  ♦  The  Little 
Dog.'  (Compare  A.  Meincke.  Uutaria  Critka  Comtanw 
Oraeeonm,  p.  428.) 

TIMOTHY,  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO.  Timothv. 
to  whom  these  Epistles  are  ad<lics.sed.  was  a  native  of 
I.ystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor.  His  father  wa* 
a  Greek,  or  Gentile,  but  his  mother,  Eunice,  was  a  Jewws. 
Both  his  mother  and  grandmother  Lois  were  Chliitisa 
believen  (2  Timothy  j.  5)»  who  were  probably  conveHsd 
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the  Ikith  by  the  preBchiiig  of  Fanl  and  Bunabaa  on 
tH«  oecaaion  w  their  fint  apostolical  }ouniey  among  the 

G5  entiles.  Whether  Timothy  was  himiielf  converted  by  St. 
I^aul  or  by  the  teailiiiig  oC  liis  moltier  lioes  not  appear; 

1  >  vit  it  i.s  l  ertain  thai  she  had  taken  e;reat  pains  with  lier 
Icon's  education,  iur  irum  a  child,  as  St.  Paul  sayii, '  he  liad 
k:  nown  the  Holy  Scripturea.*  (2  Timoih.,  iii.  IS.)  His 
devotion  to  his  new  faith  wis  so  ardent,  and  the  progKn 
Ite  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  so  great,  that  lie 
f^aitied  the  esteem  and  good  word  of  all  nis  Christian 
iA.cquainfance.  Accordingly  when  St.  Paul  paid  his  second 
visit  [  ystra,  the  believers  both  of  that  cityand  Iconium 
conimetided  iuoi  so  hifhljr  to  Paul,  that  he  *  would  have 
T^imothy  go  forth  with  htm*  as  the  companion  of  his 
travels.  Previously  to  comnMneing  them  however  St  Pant 
cireundKd  Tlmothjr,  *b«caiiie  w  the  Jews,*  who  wei« 
Tiiinierous  and  powerful  in  those  part.s  and  litctly  to  take 
ofiVnce  at  the  preaciiing  and  ministiation  of  an  micircum- 
c:i>ed  teacher,  {.ids,  xyi.  l-S.)  He  was  tlien  solemnly  ad* 
rnitted  and  ^et  apart  to  the  office  of  an  evangelist,  or 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  by  the  ciders  of  Lystra  and  St.  Paul 
Aiinself  laying  their  hands  upon  him  t,l  Tim.,  iv.  14; 

2  Tim.,  i.  6j,  though  he  was  probably  not  more  than 
twenty  yvars  of  age  at  the  timr\  From  thi^  ji^riod 
C-\.u.  4Gj  mention  is  frequently  made  ui  Tiiuolii)  n^,  the 
companion  of  St.  Paul  in  his  journeys,  as  assisting:  him  in 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  in  conveying  his  instructions  to 
UM  dUferent  Christian  churches,  iiis  first  mistiion  was  in 
eMMiipnny  with  St.  Paul  and  Sila^  when  they  visiUd  the 
idiuiehes  of  Phrvgia  and  deliTered  to  fbem  the  decrees  of 

^be  coiM-cil  of  flders  at  Jerusalem,  by  which  the  Gentiles 
■were  released  from  the  obedieiiee  to  tlie  law  of  Moses  as  a 
rvquisite  lor  salvation.    From  Phrygia  he  proceeded  in  th 
same  company  to  Troas,  and  thence  to  Macedonia,  where 
he  assisted  in  fuundingthe  churches  of  Philippi,  Thessalo- 
nica,  and  Beroea,  at  the  last  of  which  cities  ne  and  Silas 
were  left  when  tK.  Paul  was  driven  from  Maeedonfe  by 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  that  countrj*  and  retired  to 
Athens.    In  this  city  St.  Paul  was  subsequently  joined  by 
Timothy  i  1  T/irss.,  ui.  1;,  who  gave  him  such  an  account 
of  the  dieted  state  of  tlie  Thet^onian  Christians  as  in- 
duced him  to  send  Hmothy  back  to  '  establish  and  comfort 
them,  concerning  their  faith' :  a  chaqpe  both  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  From  Athens  St.  Paul  went  to  Corinth,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Timothy  and  Silvanus,  who  both  assisted 
him  in  converting  the  Corinthians  and  establishing  the  Co- 
rinthian church,  Tor  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  hall.  ('2Cor.,i.) 
When  St.  Paul  left  Corinth, Hmothy  appears  to  tiave  accom- 
panied him  on  his  return  to  Asia,  where  they  resided  nearly 
three  years,  without  interruption,  except  daring  the  visit  of 
St.  Paul  to  Jerusalera,to  keep  the  feast  there,  in  which  how- 
ever it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  accompanied  by 
Timothy.   Towards  the  expiration  of  their  reiiidence  at 
b'phesus,  St.  Paul  despatched  Timothy  and  K.r;i>tus  to- 
lijtjUur  tu  pxect'dt  himself  on  a  journey  to  Macedonia. 
{Acts,  xix.  22.)  It  would  elao  seem  (1  Cor.,  iv.  17)  that  St. 
Paul  at  the  same  time  charged  Timothy  to  visit  the  church  of 
Corinth.  On  returning  from  Corinth  to  Macedonia, Timothy 
was  joined  by  St.  Paul  from  Ephesus,  and  henceforward 
they  were  frequently  together,  till  Timothy  was  appointed 
by  St.  Paul  to  govern  the  church  of  Epliesus.    In  the  in- 
terval between  St.  Paul's  joining  Timothy  in  Macedoma 
and  the  appointment  of  the  latter  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  church  at  £phesus,  Timothy  appears  either  to  have 
accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  &rst  joumev  to  Rome*  or  to 
have  visited  him  there.  St.  Paul,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  pri- 
soner at  Rome,  though  under  but  little  restraint,  and  from 
Hebrews  (xiii.  23)  we  may  conclude  that  Timothy  also  >uf- 
fered  imprisonment  either  at  Rome  or  elsewhere  m  Italy  ; 
and  that  he  was  relt.uied  before  St.  Paul  left  that  city. 
The  subsequent  hi.story  of  St.  Paul  and  Timothy  is  not 
clearly  given  either  in  the  AcU  qf  the  Apostles  or  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament ;  bat  it  is  reasonable  to 
Mippose  that  when  they  were  both  set  at  liberty,  they  re- 
newed the  journeys  made  for  founding;  new  churches  and 
revisiting  old.  (Sen  Hebrews,  xiii.  23;  Philipp.,\A  ;  ii.  ID; 
1  Tim.,  1.  3.  ) 

IBmothy  wa.<?  eventually  left  with  the  charge  of  the 
ehtiUtch  at  Kphesus,  where  St.  Paul  had  nuuie  nis  head- 
quarters in  Asia.  How  long  Timothy  exerciied  this  office 
is  not  known,  nor  can  we  determine  the  time  of  his 
death.  An  ecclesiastical  tradition  relates  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom,  being  killed  with  stones  and  clubs  (A.i}.  97) 
P.  C  No.  1646, 


while  he  WW  pmnditoe  ajpiiaat  idolatry  in  the  neighb^i.' 
hoodof  thetonple  orDmna  at  Ephesus.  Hia  suppoced 

relics  were  removed  to  Constantinople,  with  great  pomp, 
A.D.  350,  in  the  reign  of  the  empi  ror  C.'ons-tantine.  Shortly 
after  Timothys  appointment  to  the  superintendence  ol'thn 
ehurcii  at  Eph^us,  St.  Paul  wrote  to  him  his  tirel  Epistle  ; 
the  date  of  whieh  was  probably  about  a.o.  frt.  ujier  55t. 
Paul's  first  impcisonment  at  Home-  Some  critics  indeed 
assign  to  it  as  early  a  date  as  A.n.  56,  supporting  their 
opimon  by  1  Tim.,  i.  3,  from  which  it  appeai-s  (l."; 
that  TunoLhy  was  in  Kjihesui  when  tlie  Aj)uslle  wrote  his 
first  letter  to  him  ;  >  i2.  ,  that  he  had  been  lelt  there  when 
Paul  waSjgoiiu;  from  Ephesus  into  Macedonia.  A  careful 
examination  however  of  the  narrative  in  the  Ads  will 
oonviftce  the  reader  that  the  contemplated  journey  into 
Macedonia,  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks  (I  Tim.,  i.  3), 
is  some  journey  not  mcntiom  il  in  the  Acts,  and  therefore 
subsequent  to  St.  Paul  s  iclea^e  uora  his  fiii»t  confinement 
at  Rome.  But  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the 
date  of  the  tirst,  there  is  none  about  the  genuinenea 
of  either  of  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy.  They  have 
alwa^  been  acknowledked  to  be  the  undisputed  pro- 
dnetion  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  object  and  desirn  of 
the  Fii«t  Epistle  to  Timothy  were  such  as  wc  mip;ht  nave 
expected  from  the  relation  between  St.  Paul  the  wriler, 
and  Timothy,  to  whom  it  wa.s  addre.s,sed.  It  \Nas  \vrit(en 
with  the  view  of  guiding  and  directing  the  latter  in  his 
responsible  and  difficult  minist^  as  the  bead  of  the  church 
at  Ephesua,  to  instruct  him  in  the  choice  and  ordination  of 
proper  officen,  and  to  warn  him  againxt  the  fidse  teaehen 
Micha<'!ia  thinks  they  were  E>i<jnes'  who  had  'turned 
aside '  from  the  simpUcity  of  the  gospel,  to  idle  con- 
1 1  ;>  iMsifs  and  'endless  genealogies,'  and  who,  sittinp 
them:ielve8  up  its  teachers  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  liad 
insisted  upon  the  neoessi^  of  obedience  to  it  as  a 
Yeouisitc  for  salvation. 

in  chap,  i.,  aeeontini^y.  St  Fkul  alludes  to  the  eem* 
mission  ^iven  by  him  xh  Timothy  at  parting;,  and  specifies 
the  pafticulur  errors  which  he  was  to  contlemn,  together 
with  the  truth.s  which  he  wa.s  to  inculcate. 

In  chap.  ii.  the  apostle  describes  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  wordup  of  the  church  at  Ephesus  was  to  be 
conaucted. 

In  chap.  iii.  St.  Paul  explains  the  qualification  of  the 
persons  whom  Timothy  was  to  ordain  as  bi-nhops  and 
deacons,  and  tells  him  that  he  had  written  the  letter  with 
a  view  oi'  teaching  him  'how  he  ought  to  behave  himself 
in  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  church  of  the  hving 
God,  the  pillar  and  the  .ground  of  truth.' 

Tlie  last  verse  of  this  chapter  has  occasioned  much 
controversy  respecting  the  reading  of  the  word  Ocjc,  or 
'  God,'  for  which  one  MS.  has  8c,  '  who,'  and  another  3, 
'  which.'  The  majority  of  the  MSS.  read  e«6c,  or  *God,' 
and  .s<^'veral  of  tlie  antient  venioiis  express  the  S  or 
'  which,'  tustead  of  Ofoc. 

In  chap.  iv.  St.  Paul  foretells  the  heresies  which  were 
to  arise  in  the  church  in  afler-times,  and  strongly  condemns 
them.  He  also  exhorts  Timothy  to  a  faitnlul  and  ex- 
emplary discharge  of  his  duties,  and  to  a  Steadfast  con' 
tinuance  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gomel. 

In  chap.  V.  St.  Paul  instructs  Timothy  in  the  ri^ht 
laelliod  of  admonishing  the  old  and  the  younj^  of  l>otl: 
sexes.  He  also  describes  the  age  and  character  of  8uch 
widows  as  were  to  be  employed  by  the  church  in  teaching 
the  vounger  women  the  principles  of  religkNii  for  which  n 
would  seem  that  the  former  received  MWM  MOOOipeiMe 
from  the  funds  of  the  church. 

In  chap.  vi.  St.  Paul  describes  the  duties  which  he 
wished  Timothy  to  inculcate  on  t'hrisrtian  slaves,  as  owing 
from  them  to  tlieir  nia.sters,  whether  intidels  or  believers. 
He  also  reprobates  stnies  about  words,  and  perverse  dis- 
putmgs,  which  seem  to  have  been  rife  in  tne  Ephesian 
churcn ;  condemns  an  inordinate  love  of  money,  exhorta 
Timothy  to  chari^  the  rich  to  be  *  rich  in  good  works,* 
and  concludes  with  a  most  solemn  chartre  befun'  God  and 
Jesus  Christ,  that  he  should  keep  '  the  corj.in  Lii  lmcnt,* 
without  spot  and  unblameable.  • 

The  Epistle  was  written  from  Nicopolis  in  Macedoma 
{Titu»,  iu.  12),  and  not  fi  om  Laodicea,  as  the  subscription 
informs  us.  The  undesigned  coincidences  between  it  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apo^S*  are  given  m  Paley's  'Hoiv 
PaulinsE,'  p.  323-338. 

TAe  Second  iktislU  of  Paul  to  Timothy.— From  chap.:., 
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rm.8,  12.  17.  it  appears  that  thia  Epistle  wa« written  by 
^t.  "airi  while  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome ;  but  whether  he 
wrote  it  during  bis  ftrat  imprtaonment,  reeoided  in  Aei*^ 
xxriii.,  or  durininr  a  teeonJ  impriwnmentf  hiu  been  nraeh 

q  ii  ^tioned.  AceordinET  ti'  the  uniform  tmdilion  of  the 
aiiUiiil  church,  it  was  wi  itu  ri  durine  the  seeomi  confine- 
ment.  Thi-  modern  cririe«..  who  ivIim-  it  to  the  time  of  the 
.IrM,  are  for  tlie  most  part  anti-epiKopalians  or  Roman- 
ist*: the  former  being  coneemed  to  deny  the  permanency 
ofTimothy'9  chvge  at  Ephestu ;  the  latter  not  knowiQg  bow 
to  Account  for  ^e  omumon  of  Peter^  name  in  the  Muuta- 
lion«  frDm  Rome.  Ilic  ari^uinoiils  adduced  liy  Mackriipht 
(Prefai't;  to  2  Timot/iij  in  snji])or1  o!'  the  oi)inion  of  the 
antient  eliureh  arc,  we  thiidc.  conc-lusive.  St.  Paul,  it  is 
generally  agreed,  returned  to  Rome  after  lus  first  impn- 
sonment,  early  in  a.d.  65 ;  wherCiafter  being  kept  in  bonds 
Man  *«vil  doer'  for  more  than  a  year,  he  b  oelieTed  to 
have  tufltered  martyrdom,  a.o.  06.  At  therefhre  the 
ApOitle  request*  Timothy  (iv.  21)  to  come  to  him  at 
Rome  before  winter,  it  was  probably  written  in  July  or 
August,  A.D  (j.'i ;  and  it  is  ^enfrailv  supjio-^ed  that  Timothy 
was  at  EphcBUs  when  St.  Paul  addressed  it  to  him. 

The  immediate  desipn  of  St.  Paul  in  writing  this  Epistle 
WM,  it  would  aeem,  f'^  -^npri.^  Timothv  of  the  dreum- 
stHnces  that  had  recei  v  happened  to  mmaelf  at  Rome, 
and  to  request  hi.*  immediate  presence  there.  Accordingly 
\vi-  gather  iroin  tlie  last  chapter  of  fliis  Epistle,  that  St. 
Piiul  was  eloseiy  contineii  as  a  malefactor  for  some  ciiiue 
laid  to  liis  ciiarge ;  that  when  he  was  brought  betbre  the 
Roman  magistrates  to  make  his  first  answec  'no  man 
•lood  bv  him,  but  all  men  foraook  him that  only  Luke 
WM  witn  him :  that  being  thus  deserted  by  almost  all,  he 
w:is  LTeatly  do^rous  of  seein?  Timothy,  •hi'*  dearly  he- 
IovihI  Miuin  the  giw]iel,"  before  the  Mime  of  hts  dejiarture,' 
which  he  knew  '  wa-s  at  liand."  He  therefore  requested 
him  to  come  to  Rome  immediately,  but  being  uncertain 
whether  he  should  live  to  see  Timothy  again,  he  gave  him 
m  this  Epiatle  a  variety  of  admooitioiw.  charges,  and  en- 
eoumj^menti.  This  Kpistfe  in  Iket  is  an  appropriate  and 
affecting  sequel  to  the  first,  the  prineipal  injunctions  and 
warnings  of  wliieli  it  repeats,  but  with  additional  earnestru-ss 
and  fervour.  St.  Paul,  ;ls  if  for  the  la.st  time(cha]).  i.  .con- 
jures Timothy  to  apply  himself  wiih  all  his  gitts  of  grace 
to  his  holy  work,  to  hold  fast  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
rccetvcd  from  him,  and  not  to  be  ashamed  either  of  the 
testimony  of  the  I^ord  or  of  St.  Pimt's  own  sufferings. 

In  chap.  ii.  St.  Paul  aErain  car^in-^  Timothy  a<:ain.-,t  here- 
tics and  "  foolish  questions,'  and  cxtiorts  him  to  personal 
holiness.  In  chap.  m.  he  gives  a  description  of  ttie  •  penlous 
times  which  should  come,"  and  witicn  were  to  be  antici- 
pated by  every  possible  exertion  in  performing  the  duties 
of  a  Christian  mraister.  To  this  worit,  in  chap.  iv..  he  ex- 
horted him  by  a  solemn  charge  before  *Ood  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Clirist,  the  jtidn;(>  of  the  quick  and  the  dead.*  He 
then  depicted  his  own  present  >tate,  and  his  presentiment 
of  an  appioachini;  maii\idoin;  and  after  requestintr  the 
immediate  prcHeace  of  Timothy, concluded  by  sending  to 
him  1!ie  greetings  of  some  of  the  brethren  of  the  Church  at 
Home.  Whether  Timothy  arrived  at  Rome  in  time  to  find  St. 
Fuilailivcdoesnotany  whereappear :  the  latcit  authentic 
ittfomiatioa  we  have  ooiMiamiiig  him  being  given  in  this 
letter. 

The  Epistles  to  Timothy,  in  conjunction  with  those  fo 
the  Thessalontans  and  Titus,  are  extremely  valuable,  as 
ftirnishing  very  strong  evidence  to  the  truth  of  many  of  the 
ibcts  related  in  the  Actt  qf  the  Apo«tie*.  The  undesiimed 
coincidences  between  the  Second  Epitilg  toTimothjf  ana  the 
Act^  are  irivi  n  hy  Palry,  in  his'  Ilonr'  Paulina?,' pp.  339-.156. 
Their  vahie  in  aiiotiu  r  respect  i--  tlui*«  deswribcd  by  Mac- 
knight,  Preface  to  1  T'lw  — '  The.^e  Kpi>tlesare  likewise 
of  great  u^  ui  the  church,  as  they  exhibit  to  Christian 
bishops  and  deacons  in  every  age  the  most  perfect  idea  of 
the  duties  of  their  functions:  teach  tlie  manner  in  which 
these  duties  should  be  performed :  describe  the  qnaliflca' 
tion^?  neccssjiry  in  those  who  aspire  to  such  offices,  and 
explain  tlie  ends  for  which  they  were  instituted,  and  are 
still  continued  in  the  church.' 

To  the  Epmile  to  Timothy,  that  addressed  by  St.  Paul 
to  Titus,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  is  both  a  companion  and 
an  illustration.  The  subject  matter  is  nearly  the  same  in 
bath,  and  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  in  none  of  these 
Epistles,  addressed  to  intimate  and  tried  friends,  do  we 
pwoave  any  doctrine  or  precept  at  all  different  from  what 


is  enforced  in  the  EpiKtles  addressed  to  end  desientd 
whole  churchw.  The  views  and  hopes  and  motive* 
action  are  the  eame  in  both:  a  proof  of  the  A| 
nneerity,  and  an  evidence  that  ht  did  not  tcaefa 
donMe  doctiiiw,  oo*  Ibf  ttM  leamcd  and  the  <Aher  tar 

vulirar. 

'Home's  Jiifr-,duc1tori   to   the  Criliral  Sti/fiy  '</ 
Scriptures,  vol.  iv.,  p.  378;  Macknight,  vol.  iii. ;  Be 
FreBce^to  1  and  8  7£no%;  EvanA  Seriptyre 

''rflBtO^rHY-GRAflS,  so  called  ttma  a  penon  of 

name  who  successfully  cultivated  it  in  Nn-th  Ameri 
where  it  seems  to  grow  more  iTixnnantlv  tiian  any  ot 
kind  of  grass.  Its  botanical  name  is  I'hleum  j>r  it- 
and  its  common  Knglish  name  i&  Meadow  Cat'$~taii  Ur  iti. 
It  has  been  highly  extolled  by  many  agriculturists  for  tin 
profuaon  of  hay  wliich  it  makes,  and  also  for  it*  t*jtk 
growth  when  depastured.  It  is  but  a  coarte  f;raas  wncil 
allowed  to  ^tand  till  it  is  fit  for  hay  ;  and  in  rainy  weathel 
it  bo  readilv  imbibes  moisture,  that  the  harvest  is  very  pr*.; 
carious.  This  is  a  principal  reason  why  its  cultivatjL'n  hal 
not  been  much  extended  in  England.  It  is  said  to  givrf 
very  sweet  and  eailf  hlAage  for  sheep  in  spring.  n4 
mixed  with  other  graasea,  may  tie  very  oseftu  in  iAyi^l 
down  land  to  pastnre  for  a  few  yean. 

The  soil  whicli  suits  timotliy-irrais  best  is  a  good  moidj 
and  rather  <:titf  loam.  On  ijravel  or  chalk  it  soon  dies  o£ 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  recommended  without  a  mixture  cd 
other  gra->.ses,  althou£;li  very  heavy  crops  of  it  have  beta 
gro^vn;  and  from  its  strong  Stem,  wheil  ftlll  gTOwn,  It 
should  always  be  fed  off  when  ynng.  or  eut  idr  aailni| 
horses  and  cattle  before  the  stem  has  actniired  ita  fUi 
^:rowIli.  Tliat  it  is  not  a  m«  naturally  sufti  d  to  the  rli- 
malcof  flreat  Biitain  appears  from  its  rait  bein;;  crenerailt 
Itnind  in  tlie  best  iialvi;ai  jtastures.  In  rich  laml  whica 
is  tired  of  clo\  er  it  may  furui  a  very  good  sutjstitute,  ta 
cut  up  greet!  and  depasture  aftenvards.  Tit*  experiment! 
which  have  been  made  with  timothv-gnas  are  not  sufi- 
ciently  aatlslketoiy  to  fiirm  a  deoidea  opioioa  of  Ha  real 
merits,  and  it  well  deserves  the  attention  of  «]qperiiiieata] 
atriicultnrisfs. 

TI.MrU,  SCr.TAX.  KIAMRAAf  KOTB-ED-DITT 
GURGAN  SA  HEB-KIRA'N  JIHA'NGIR,  that  is,  'Sul- 
tan  Timur,  the  foriunate,  the  axis  of  the  fiuth.  the  greet 
wolf,  the  master  oi  lime,  tlte  coiKiueror  ofihe  world.'  Timur. 
a  name  which  frequently  occurs  ftmong  the  princes  of  tht 
Ea>1ern  Turks,  sigiiities  'iron*  in  ttie  .latrataY  dialect, 
astd  correspond.«i  to  the()>mrtrili  •  demur. "  'I'lniur  w.-vs  boni 
on  the  5tn  or  i")th  of  Sha'ban,  73(5  K.n.  k.-j.  13.:<5'.  at 
Sebz,  a  suburb  of  Kesh,  a  town  south-easi  of  Samar- 
kand. He  was  the  son  of  TfirAghai-Nowian,  who  was 
chief  of  the  Tnrkiab  tiibe  of  the  Berlas,  which  inhabited 
tfie  district  of  Kesh.  Timur  was  descended  tnm  t 
younger  son  of  Bardani-Khan  Behadir.  or  Ra^haftir.  nhose 
ektcst  son,  YessupaV,  was  the  father  of  Gcnttu^-Khan, 
and  he  \v;i8  a  direct  descendant  of  GeiiLrl.is-Kt.an  on 
the  female  side.  He  was  conseouently  of  Mongul  oriein, 
and,  being  of  royal  blood,  he  held  a  high  rank  amonir  that 
Mongol  nobility  which  was  founded  by  Genghia-Khao 
among  the  Riufem  IVirks.  {Tartars.]  This  rank  is  ex* 
pressed  by  the  title  Nowian,  which  was  added  to  the  name 
of  his  father.  'N'et  the  jiosvcr  of  hi.-i  family  not  enraf- 
Timur  was  a  soldu  r  at  the  aire  of  twelve  )e3i>.  and  h« 
spent  his  youth  in  the  coidmuai  feuds  between  the  noble* 
of  those  different  kiiigdoms  and  principalities  into  whidt 
the  empire  of  Genghis-Klian  was  divided  by  lusaac«essoi». 
Alter  the  death  of  his  fhther,  his  uncte  8eTf<edHKn  became 

chief  of  the  Perlas,  beirer  the  eldest  of  the  family;  but  1 
war  bavin?  luokeu  out  betueen  Hus<  in.  khan  oi  Northern 
Khorisan.  and  Mawerainnehr  Ma  \ar-el-nahr),or  Jagatal, 
and  Timur-Togluk,  khan  of  the  Getes'^Getae ;,  ir*  Northern 
Turkistan,  young  Timur  actively  supported  Ilufcein.  and  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  tribe  of  tlie  Berlas  in  a.h.  763  ^a.p. 
1361).  In  this  war  Timur  received  a  wound  in  his  tUch, 
in  consequence  of  whidi  he  became  lame.  From  tfiis 
he  v,as  called  Timur-lenk,  or  the  lame  Tiimir,  which  \\u 
been  eornipted  by  Europeans  into  Tameihine.  t^y  which 
name  Timur  is  as  well  known  in  Kurupe  as  by  his  real 
name.  Husein  rewarded  hun  also  with  the  hand  of  hi» 
sister  Turkan,  a.a.  765  (a.d.  Vi>S3).  Nutwithstanditt 
these  fkvoufs, Timor  intrigued  against  his  protector;  and 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  he  openly  n  V  11.  '  airainst  him. 
A.H.  7b7  i.A.0.  1365).  A^ith  a  body  ul  oiay  J!3U  Itorueiucu 
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le  surprised  and  took  Nakhshab,  a  town  which  wai  de- 
ended  bf  ft  garriaon  oS  12.UUU  men,  amons:  whom  there 
vere  moat  probably  a  i^reat  number  or  traitors.  In  a.h. 
'68(A.D.  1366)  hedeleated  Husein  near  his  capital,  Balkh. 
md  this  prince  waa  murdered  by  some  emirs,  who,  seeing 
liHir  ibrmer  iiiiiiter  Ibrsaki-n  by  fortune,  t'tidoavoured  to 
•btain  the  favour  of  Timur  by  putting  hn  nvaJ  to  dealh. 
)alkh,  which  was  defended  by  the  adherents  of  Huscin, 
fas  tAkea  by  stonu  and  destroyed  by  fire  after  a  sie^e  of 
hree  yean,  a.h.  771  <a.d.  1868), and  Timur  was  proclaimed 
:han  of  Jagata'  in  the  same  year  by  the  KurultaV.  or  the 
re'ieraJ  assembly  of  the  people.  He  chose  Samarkand 
or  hi.-i  capital.  Hiiseiii-Sofi.  khan  of  Khowarcim  i  Kliiwa  s 
laving  iiitpnaoued  Timur's  ainbass-idont,  uxs  attacktrd 
ly  Timur,  who,  after  five  campai^rns,  at  la>it  succeeded 
n  taJdnjr  the  town  of  Khowarcsm,  in  a.h.  7HI  (a.d. 
379).  The  town  wis  deatrovcd,  and  the  priDdpel  inha- 
iitants,  especially  artists  and  scholars,  were  transplanted 
o  Kesh,  which  became  the  second  capita.1  of  Timur's 
m]iiie.  Previously  to  this  tin-  khixn  of  the  Getes.  uiio 
•  ao  master  of  the  country  between  the  Hihun,  or  Jax- 
.ites,  and  the  Irtish,  had  likewise  been  lonipelled  to 
Mty  homage  to  Timur,  who  thus  became  master  of  a 
Mut  of  Siberia  and  of  the  whole  country  whieh  we 
lOW  call  Turidatan,  and  which  was  fonnerly  known  by 
he  name  of  Qrent  Tartary.  After  these  conquests 
"iiniir  thouirhl  himself  strmii;  enoutih  to  carry  into 
ttect  tlie  plan  of  making  luuiselt'  ma-stcr  of  all  those 
ountries  wnich  had  once  obeyed  his  aiiL-estor  Gt  iiehis- 
khan.  He  first  attacked  Khoras4n,orthe  north-eastern  part 
f  Persia,  which  waj>  thtn  divided  betweenGaiyath-ed-dtn- 
*ir-'Alt,  who  resided  at  Herat,  and  Khqieb-  Ali-Murjid, 
rhose  capital  was  Sebsew&r.  KhoJah-'Ah-Murjid,  whose 
loniiiuoni,  wen;  on  the  boundaries  of  JagataY,  paid  homairc 
o  Timur  as  soon  a-s  he  was  summoned  ;  l)ut  the  master  oi 
ierat  prepared  a  vigorous  resistance.  Timur  took  Herat 
ly  storm,  but  did  not  destroy  it.  He  earned  oti  as  his 
mly  trophy  the  iron  gates  of  this  town,  which  were  noted 
or  their  beautiflil  wmkmanship,  and  vbicb  he  ordered  to 
le  transported  to  his  birthplace,  Kerii.  The  larger  towns 
>f  Khor;'isaii  siirreiiderud  without  rcsislanct'.  and  Tiiniir  was 
•niv  checked  by  scvcia!  stroni;  rortrfsses,  sul-Ii  a*  Shabur- 
.in,  Kahushiui.  and  especially  Kahk  iha,  between  Balkh 
.lul  Kelat,  in  tiie  mountains  ot  the  Hindu-Kush.  When 
be|e  fortiesscs  fell,  all  KhoWisiin  was  under  his  yoke.  The 
DhMitMts  oC  fidiiewir  having  revoltedj  Tioiur  took  the 
own  by  atiomi :  two  thouwM  of  the  inhabitanti  were 
ilaced  alive  onf  upon  the  other,  till  they  formed  a  miiss 
ikf  a  tower,  and  eacli  layer  ol'  iuiinan  bcniirs  waa  fastened 
o  the  ret>t  by  mortar,  a,->  il  they  were  so  many  bricks. 

Beginning  his  career  at  an  age  when  other  conquerors 
MHtifiticd  with  their  laurels,  Timur  had  employed  twenty 
'eeiB  in  refleotiiig  on  the  piincipUe  of  waniure.  H« 
ei  his  armies  with  the  pradent  betdnen  of  an  ez« 
lerii  nced  t^eneral.  but  not  willi  tlie  superiority  of  penius. 
The  dktterences  between  the  numerous  succes^oro  ol  Gen- 
;hi»-Khan  enabled  Timur  to  attack  them  one  atter  another, 
Jid  each  was  pleassd  with  tbe.iall  of  his  rivak.  lie  em- 
iloyed  the  nine  poJier  in  hie  war  ageinst  Persia.  Tliis 
mititry  was  govoiied  by  aevcral  princei.  Shah-^cga.  of 
he  dynasty  of  Kfoxaffiv,  who  ronied  in  Pars  and  sottthem 
rnk,  or  in  that  part  of  Persia  which  wa.n  most  expo'scd  to 
ny  army  from  the  eii*t,  submitted  to  Timur  witnout  re- 
i»tauce.  Thus  Sultan  Ahmed,  ol'  the  house  ol  the  Ilkhans, 
he  master  of  Northern  Iriik  and  /^erbijan,  or  Western 
'ci-sia,  had  alone  to  sustain  the  attacks  of  the  Tartars,  a  h. 
'^^  (A.0. 1386).  Timur  entered  the  dominions  of  Ahmed 
>y  followini^  the  eoaat  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  one  cam- 
)aicn  he  (ont|uered  the  provinces  of  Mazandcrin,  Rci. 
md  Ituslenidar,  and  took  the  towns  of  Sultania,Tabris,and 
Sakhxhi'.van.  He  cro.vseil  tin'  Araxes  at  .luila  on  a  niair-  j 
iiticent  bridge,  which  whs  strongly  fortified  uii  both  sides, 
)ut  which  is  now  destroyed.  Kars,  now  the  key  of  Eastern 
F'lrkey,  fell  into  his  hands ;  Tiflis  surrendered,  and  the 
prinec  of  Georgia  purchased  his  protection  by  adopting 
the  Mohammedan  faitli.  The  prince  of  Shirwin  sent  tri- 
bute to  the  camp  of  Timur.  lune  pieces  of  each  thing  sent 
■nine  was  a  lioly  number  amomr  the  Mongol  princes^  but 
only  eight  slaves;  the  nuitli  was  himself.  On  thene 
terms  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  oi  hi>  do^ 
minions.  Talterten.  king  of  Armenia,  submitted  to  I'lmur 
without  any  resistance;  but  Kiri-Yusuf,  prince  of  Diyar- 
bekir,aad  nmrtex  of  the  oousUy  lottod       Wen,  prapated 


to  defend  himself.  A  body  of  Hmtir's  army  marched 
against  him,  and  took  the  forticaiea  of  Akhlat  and  Adii> 
juw^  by  storm ;  and  'Hmor  hinwelf  oondueted  tihe  aiefo 

of  Wan.  This  famous  rortre^>  fell  after  a  >,u'L;e  of  twenty 
days,  the  garrison  \Na-'.  ea.st  IVom  the  steep  roek  on  wliieri 
this,  town  i>  situated,  and  the  loitjfieati'iu.s  weie  n -cd  by 
ten  thousand  miners  and  pioneers.  Heady  to  cri^ss  the 
Carduchian  Mountains  and  to  descend  into  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Tigris,  Timur  waa  obliged,  by  a  revolt  Of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ispahan,  to  maroh  suddenly  to  fonthem 
Persia.  He  took  Ispahan  by  a  general  assault :  h.  spared 
the  lives  and  the  houses  of  artists  and  ^ellohus,  iiut  the  re- 
mainder ol'  the  city  «tl^  di  ii;.  I  il,  ,.',nd  the  inliii I ulants 
were  iiiansacied.  More  than  7U,IXX)  heiuls  were  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  conqueror,  who  ordered  his  soldiers  to  pile  tiiem 
up  on  the  public  oJaees  of  the  town.  a.h.  780  ca.i».  1387). 

SatisfiedT  with  naving  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
Persia,  Timur  turned  his  arms  toward*  the  north,  nnd  i.ver- 
ran  the  kingdom  of  Kiptshak,  whieh  was  then  go\ernH*|  by 
Toktamif.h-Khan.  This  war  lasted  I'rom  a.h.  7Sl)  to  7'J'J 
(A.D.  1387  to  1396).  [Tartars,  A'rj>/#A. A  ]  U  e  shall 
here  only  mention  the  march  of  Timur  in  the  campaign  of 
A.H.  789  (A.o.  19S1).  AoGOrding  to  Sheref-ed-dlo,  limur 
started  AonTa^end.  on  the  ^aiartes,  on  the  I3th  ol 
Safer,  a.b.  793  (19th  of  January,  1391).  He  marched  in 
a  northern  direction,  and  passed  by  Kiir^i-suma,  Yin^ 
K&rii-chuk,  and  Sal)r4n,  until  he  reached  Sank-Uzen,  on 
the  river  Arch :  thence  he  proceeded  as  far  as  Mount 
Kuchuk-dagh,  and  subsequently  crossed  Mount  Ulu-dagh, 
or  the  range  of  the  Altai.  He  then  took  a  north-western 
direction  unti^  he  reached  tile  upper  part  <tf  the  river 
Tobol  in  Siberia,  and  thence  proceeded  westward,  crossing 
the  Ural  Mountains,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Ural, 
or  Ya7k.  wliere  he  drew  up  his  army  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Hu'lnya,  a  southern  tnbulaiy  uf  the  Kaiaa,  which  flows 
into  the  Wolcra.  Toktamish,  who  awaited  Timur  in  the 
environs  of  Orenburg,  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find 
him  so  far  advanced  towards  the  north ;  but  being  informed 
of  his  having  taken  that  direction,  be  haatened  to  the 
country  of  tlieBielaya(Bashldria\ and  fought  that  dreadftil 
battle  which  took  place  on  the  l-'ith  of  Rejeb,  A.n.7t)3 
(18th  of  June,  1391>,  in  winch  his  whole  army  wa^  slaugh- 
tered. 

In  the  foljowing  year  (a.h.  794;  a.d.  1392)  Timur  re- 
turned to  his  residence  at  Samarkand,  and  he  lel\  the  war 
with  Kiptahak  toi his  lieutenants;  he  only  appeared  in  the 
lidd  in  797  (a.d.  1315)  in  older  to  stop  the  progress  of 
Toktamish  in  the  Caucasian  ecuntno.  Meaiiwliile 
froidiles  broke  out  in  tioithern  l'en>ia,  which  were  put  down 
by  Tinmr's  ^eiurals,  wlu)  committed  unheard-of  cruelties, 
esipecialiy  in  the  town  of  Anuil,  where  the  whole  tribe  of 
the  Fedayis  was  massacred.  Timur  himself  attacked 
southsni  Penia  after  hb  flnt  return  ftom  Kiptshak.  The 
eonntiy  of  Pars  was  governed  by  aeveral  piinces  of  the 
dynasty  of  Mu/afrer,  vassals  of  Timur,  wfio  aimed  al  i':  !  - 

(tendeiice.  -Altet  havingoccupied  I.oristan,  Tunur  entered 
'ars  by  the  mountain-piiises  east  oi'  SImaz,  whii  h  woie 
del'ended  by  the  stron^iiold  of  Kalai-zehd ;  but  this  tbr- 
treas  and  the  capital  Sniraz  were  taken,  the  princes  were 
put  to  death  or  fell  in  battle,  and  Imnir'e  son  Muin* 
Shah  was  inve^ed  with  the  government  of  Pkre  and  Kha- 
zistin.  From  Stiiraz  Timur  marched  westwards  to  attack 
tlie  king  of  lia^dad,  Ahmed  .Jeiair.  of  the  lu)use  of  likhan. 
Bagdad  surrendered  without  resistance,  and  Sultan  Ahmed 
and  his  family  fled  towards  the  Euphrates,  accompanied 
by  a  small  body  of  cavalry.  Timur  and  forty-five  emin 
mounted  on  the  swiQeat  iirabiao  honaapuiaued  the  sultan, 
and  came  up  with  him  before  he  had  reached  the  fta- 
phrates.  In  the  ensraiTPment  whieh  ensued  Ahmed  was 
again  defeated  and  compelled  to  fly,  leavinct  his  haiemand 
oiu' 01' his  sous  in  tlie  hands  oi  the  vK:tor.  Tlie  scholars 
and  artlst^^  ol  Bai;dad  wuu  Uanspiunted  to  Samarkand; 
Timur  remoinefi  at  Bairdad  for  two  months,  allowing  so 
little  licence  to  his  soldiera  that  he  ordered  all  the  wine 
which  was  found  in  the  town  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tigris. 

During  this  time  Kirji-Yiisi'.f,  prince  of  Diyarbekir,  haU 
recovered  part  of  those  districts  round  Lake  Wan  which 
Tiiiuir  liad  taken  from  him  in  a  former  campaign ;  and  se- 
veral princes  in  Ainieiua  and  Georgia  were  still  indepen- 
dent. Timur  resolved  to  bring  them  to  submission,  and 
after  having  succeeded  in  this,  to  attack  tte  kingdom  of 
Kijjtshak  on  its  bonndariee  in  the  Caaeeena.  Starting  front 
flaiHiad  in  a.b.787  (aj>.  laM)^  ha  aiaiciied  to  the  Upuer 
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Tigris  bv  Tekht«  Roha  or  Edeasa,  Ho-su,  and  Keif,  al]  siui- 
ated  in  Mesopotamia.  He  iMd  siege  to  Mardin,  a  strong 
place  in  the  mountain-panet  Huth-eatt  of  Diyarbekir,  but 
not  being  able  to  take  it,  he  contented  himself  with  the 
promise  of  an  anmrnl  tribute  which  Sultan  Iza,  tJij  miLster 
of  Mardin,  «;ugaged  to  pay,  and  he  inarched  to  DiyArbt-kir. 
This  town  was  taken  and  plundered.  From  Diyarbekir 
Timur  marched  to  Akblat,  north  of  Lake  Wan,  crossing 
the  mountaiiM,  as  it  aeema,  by  the  passes  of  the  Bedlis,  or 
Centrites.  rTioRANOCEKTA.]  After  having  subdued  all 
Armenia  and  Georgia,  Timur  reached  the  river  Terelf  In 
tlie  (.Hucasus.  rttid  there  fou>;ht  ariotlier  blood)'  battle  with 
the  khan  ot  Kipt^hak.  In  a.d.  13'jr>  and  I'.iM  Tinnir  con- 
quered all  Kiptshak.  and  penetrated  :i.s  far  as  Moscow, 
whereupon  he  left  the  command  of  these  counUiea  to  his 
lieatenante,  and  returned  to  Samarkandt  in  ocder  to  pre- 
pare for  a  campaign  against  India. 

After  the  death  of  Firus-Shah,  the  master  of  India 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Gaiiy^es,  several  pretenders 
made  claims  to  the  vacant  throne.  At  last  Mahmud  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  ma.stcr  ot  Delhi,  and  in  esta- 
blishing his  authority  all  over  the  empire  of  Firus-Shah. 
Under  the  pretext  of  supporting  the  rivals  of  Mahmud, 
Timur  declared  war  against  India ;  and  audi  «M  the  re- 
nown of  his  name,  that  ambassadors  from  all  the  countries 
of  the  East  arrived  at  Samarkand  and  confjratulated  him 
on  his  new  conquests  before  he  had  obtained  any  triumph, 
Timur  left  his  capital  in  a  h.  8>)1  ;>.d.  1398 1.  He  took 
hie  way  through  the  passes  in  the  Ghur  Mountains,  or  the 
WMtem  part  of  the  Hindu -Kush  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  Mo- 
harrem,  a.h.  801  (Idth  of  September,  138B)»  he  croesed 
the  Indus  at  Attock,  where  Alexander  had  entered  India 
[.Ar.KXANDER  THK  Gkkat],  aiid  where  Genghis  Khan  had 
been  compelled  to  give  up  his  plan  of  advancing  farther. 
Timur  traversed  the  Punjab  in  a  direction  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  crossing  the  rivers  Behut,  Chunab,  Kavee,  the 
Beeah,  the  Hyphissof  the  antients,  where  Alexander  ter- 
minated his  con()ue9t4,  and  the  Sutliy,  the  eaetemmoat  of 
the  live  great  rivers  of  the  Punjab.  Although  no  great 
battle  had  been  fought,  the  Tartars  had  already  made 
more  than  100.000  prisoners;  and  a.s  their  number  daily 
increased,  Timur  ordered  them  all  to  be  miussacred,  to  pre- 
vent any  mutiny,  which  might  have  become  fatal  to  nim 
in  eaie  of  n  defeat.  At  last  the  Indian  army  was  defeated 
in  a  battle  near  Delhi,  and  this  toi«n»  with  all  iti  immense 
treasures,  fell  into  the  hand*  of  the  conqueror.  Delhi  was 

!)lundered,  and  a  part  of  it  wa.s  destroyed,  the  inhabitants 
laving  »et  fiic  to  their  houses,  and  thrown  themselves 
with  their  wives  and  children  into  ttie  flames.  Several 
thousands  of  artists  and  skilful  workmen  were  transplanted 
to  Samarkand.  Timur  pursued  the  armv  of  Mahmud  as 
ftf  ae  the  M«i«es  of  the  OangeH,  and  ailer  having  csla- 
blbhed  Mi  authority  in  the  oooqnered  oountriiea»  retnnied 
to  Samarkand  in  the  same  year  in  wMdi  ha  had  set  out 
for  the  conquest  of  India. 

Meanwhile  troubles  had  broken  out  between  the  vassal 
princes  m  Persia  and  the  countries  west  of  it ;  acd  Timur's 
own  sons,  who  were  governors  of  this  part  it  his  empire, 
had  attacked  eadi  other,  and  one  of  them  waa  aeeuaed  of 
having  made  an  attempt  to  potaon  hia  brother.  These 
evenf.s  became  as  many  occasions  of  new  conquests  for 
Timur,  who  overran  the  whole  country  between  Persia  and 
Syria.  Siwas  (Sebaste  ,  one  of  the  strongest  town.s  of 
^ia  Minor,  which  belonged  to  the  Osnuuuia,  waa  taken 
after  a  uege  of  eighteen  days.  The  Hebammedan 
inhabitanta  were  apared;  the  OiriitianB,  among  whom 
were  more  than  400O  Armenian  horsemen,  were  in- 
terred alive.  rA.H.803;  a.d.  1400, Among  the  pri- 
sonc!>  wa.s  Ertophrul,  the  son  of  Bayazid,  sultan  of  the 
Osmanlis,  who  defended  the  town  for  his  father,  and  who 
was  put  to  death  after  a  short  captivity.  The  fall  of 
Siwaa  and  the  murder  of  Ertoghrul  were  the  bignals  for 
war  between  Tinttr  and  Bajfaad,  wiio  had  filled  Europe 
with  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  who  was  then  besieging 
Constantinople.  Ttir  rapidity  of  hi^.  marches  and  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  ehargcii  had  procured  him  the  surname  of 
'  lldenm,'  or  the  '  Lightning  and  accustomed  to  victories 
over  the  knights  of  Hungary.  Poland,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, he  did  not  dread  the  Tatars  of  Timur.  Previously 
to  the  nege  of  Siwas,  he  had  negotiated  with  Timur  about 
some  Turkish  eroin  in  Asia  Bunor,  and  especially  about 
Taherten.king  of  Ajrmenia,  a  vassal  of  Timur,  who  had  been 
deprived  by  Bayazid  of  several  of  their  best  towns,  and 


whom  Timur  protected.  To  humble  his  pride,  Ba>-&nd 
imprisoned  the  Tatarian  ambaasadois,  and  Timur  in  revenge 
carried  devastation  into  the  dominions  of  the  Osmanlia. 

Before  ^nrasid  had  crossed  the  Bosporus,  Timur,  offended 
by  Ferruj,  SKiltan  of  Egypt,  overran  Syria,  then  a  depe-^iJ- 
ence  of  Egypt.  The  army  of  Femij  was  routed  with  d/ca-d- 
Ail  slaughter  at  Haieb,  and  this  populous  town  was  taken 
by  the  Tatars,  who  entered  it  with  the  flyine  Egyptians. 
Plunder,  bloodshed,  and  cruelties  signalized  this  new  coo- 
ouest  (11th  to  14th  of  Rebuii-ewwal.  a.h.  803 ;  dOth  cf 
October  to  2nd  of  November,  1400  a.d.\  which  was  fol- 
lowed bv  the  fall  of  Damascus  ;f«h  .  f  Sha'bin,  a.h.  803 : 
25th  of  March,  1401).  Artuit&  and  workmen  were  as  usuil 
carried  off  to  Samarkand  and  other  toivns  of  Turki»tan. 
Fem^  became  a  vassal  of  the  Tatars.  Bagdad  haviog 
revolted,  llmur  took  it  by  storm  on  the  27th  of  SUdde, 
803  A.H.  (9th  of  July,  1401  a.d.),  and  90.000  human  heads 
were  piled  up  on  the  public  places  of  the  town. 

Hitherto  necotiations  had  still  been  earned  on  between 
Timur  and  Bay&ud,  who  had  advanced  into  A>ia  Minor 
with  a  well-disciplined  althoufjh  not  very  numerous  ajnu 
But  Bayazid  having  discovered  that  Timur  had  bnbed 
several  regiments  0?  Turkomans  that  were  in  the  army  of 
the  Osmanlis,  the  negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  the 
two  greatest  conquerors  of  their  time  advanced  to  me«t 
each  other  in  the  field. 

After  the  fate  of  Haleb,  Dama.scU!H  und  Bagdad,  Hmtir 
had  assembled  his  army  near  Haleb,  and,  crossing  tht 
range  of  the  Taurus,  he  had  proceeded  north-westwards 
to  me  northern  part  of  Anatolia.   At  Angora  he  met  with 
Bayasid.  The  battle,  one  of  the  most  eventful  which  have 
ever  been  fonirht.  took  place  on  the  19th  of  Zilhije,  8W 
A.H.  (2CH1    r  .1  ly,  l-tO-  A.D.  J.    Atler  an  obstinate  resi5?- 
ance  the  Usmanlii,  \^ho  were  much  le;y.s  numerous  than  the 
Tatars,  were  routed.  t)ld  Bayazid,  to  whom  tlnrht  was  un- 
known, despised  every  opportunity  of  saving  himself^  and 
so  strong  was  the  habit  oi  victor)'  in  him.  that  he  ooohl 
not  conceive  his  defeat  even  when  he  saw  the  j^encml  imd 
of  his  warriors.   At  the  head  of  his  janissanee.  Baviad 
maintained  himself  on  the  top  of  a  hill:  liis  so!dier>  died 
of  thust  or  fell  by  llie  sword  and  the  arrows  of  the  Tatars; 
at  last  he  was  lumost  alone.    When  the  niirht  came  he 
tried  to  escape ;  his  horse  fell,  and  Bayazid  was  mad«  s 
prisoner  by  the  hand  of  Mahmud  Khan,  a  descendant 
of  Gengltis  Khan,  and  who  was  under-khao  of  Jagatai. 
One  of  his  sons,  Muza,  was  likewise  made  prisoner;  another. 
Mustafa,  fell  most  probably  in  the  batth-  '<  r  he  was  never 
mare  heard  of;  three  others.  Soliraan,  .Moliaromed,  atixJ 
Iza,  escaped  with  part  of  their  tiooi's.    Timur  received  hil 
royal  prisoner  witli  kindness  and  generosity.  Afleiwards, 
wnen  eome  faithful  Osaumlis  tned  to  »ve  their  master,  ht 
was  put  into  chains,  but  only  at  night.  Accompanying 
Timur  on  his  march,  he  sat  in  a  *  kam,*  that  ia,  in  a  scdaa 
hanging  between  two  horses,  and  this  was  the  oriirin  oi 
the  fable  that  Timur  had  put  Hauizid  in  an  iron  •  cage' 
like  a  wild  hep.-st.  a  table  which  has  chietty  been  pio- 
pagated  by  Arab&hah  and  the  Byzantine  Phranres  ''i..  c. 
28).   Bayazid  died  in  his  rf»ptivity  at  Akshchr,  about  a 
year  ailer  the  battle  of  Angora( o( Sha*b4n, 805  ajl ; 
8th  of  March,  1403  a.d.),  and  limor  allowed  Prince  Mnza 
to  carrj"  the  body  of  hi*  father  to  Brusa. 

The  son.s  of  Timur  pursued  the  i»ons  ot  i>i_,  .wiii  as  far  a* 
theBosponis,  but  havint:  no  fleet,  they  did  not  crtwsthis  chii- 
nel.  They  ravasred  the  country,  ami  afterwards  joined  fbrir 
father  Tiniur,  who  with  the  main  bodj-  of  his  army  took 
Ephesus  and  laid  siege  to  Smynuu  This  town,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  at  Rhodes,  ftdl  altera  gal- 
lant resistance,  in  the  month  of  Dec-  :rhr  r,  1402.  Howevrf-, 
the  conquest  of  Asia  Elinor  from  the  Osmanlis  was  only  a 
temporarv  triumph,  ;  ;  ;'.  ^hort  time  afterwards  it  wa> 
recovered  by  ftiohammed  I.,  the  son  and  successor  o: 
the  nnfortunate  Bayazid.  After  having  thus  carried  hu 
araia  as  br  as  the  shore  Of  the  Ionian  Se«,  Timur  withdreiw 
I  to  Persia  to  quell  an  insurrection,  and  then  retired  to  Saniar 
kand.  He  wa.s  preparing  for  the  coKqnn^t  of  (Thina,  but  he 
died  on  his  march  to  thatcoantry.at  Oiwon  the  Jaxarte»,oa 
the  17th  of  Sha  bin.  807  a.h.  (19th  of  Febmary ,  14xfc->  ,  us 
his  seventy-iirst  year,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six  yeans,  leavirj: 
thirty-six  sons  and  grandsons,  and  seventeen  granu- 
dauefatefs.  A  oooaidcmhle  part  of  Timur'a  western  and 
northern  conquests,  Asia  Bfinor,  Bacdad,  Syria,  Georgia, 
Armenia,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Kiptshak,  w  i  ri  'a,;  ;r 
his  successors  almost  immediately  alter  hia  ieAlti.  ia 
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*«xai*  sad  Jagattf  lus  dMoandanto  nigned  for  a  centarv; 
nd  Ibr  ttme  ecotarict  tbey  roJed  ov«r  Northem  loaa 

Tidpr  the  name  of  the  Great  Moguls. 

l  iiiuu  kas  been  compared  with  Alexander,  but  he  is  far 
I  1  1  v  him.    It  IS  tnie,  that  except  in  India,  Alexander 
t^>iiud  only  ett'eminatc  naLioiui  on  his  way,  while  Txmur 
ought  wnh  the  most  warlike  nations  of  the  world ;  but 
lie  enemiei  of  Alexander  fimned  great  political  bodies 
irliich  w«re  uroremnl  by  one  abaolute  master,  while  the 
r.-iivlikp  nations  which  were  subdued  hyTimur  were  divided 
iitu  a  tnLiltitudo  ui  liibes  and  i,'oveined  by  numerous 
prince-H,  eaeh  oC  whom  wa.-;  jealous  ol"  his  neijj;h[)our.  Timur  ' 
avcrran  the  lerntory  ot  two  niiehty  nations,  the  Turlut- 
r>!>ina.nlis,  and  the  Tatars  of  Kiptahak.  but  he  was  not  able 
to  nibdue  them.  Both  Aiexaoder  and  Timur  protected 
kite  arts  and  aeienoea,  but  Tunur  could  onlv  tiamplaut 
thr-m  by  force  from  one  place  to  another,  while  poets  and 
s»cliolars  flocked  to  Alexander  because  he  could  appreciate 
tli«'ir  talents.    Timur's  enieif}  was  the  eon!»e(|uence  of  his 
s&vage  and  barbarous  temper  ;  Alexander  only  forgot  the 
lawa  of  humanil^  when  he  was  overpowered  by  wine  or  by 
paaaion.  Timur  was  a  man  of  extiaoidinaiy  talents,  who  ao> 
compliahed  mat  things  after  1oa|r  experience  and  eevere 
sinstrcles  :  Alexander,  a  true  genius,  came,  saw,  and  van- 
(Iiii:ilitid.    Tile  £r'"i''t"'*^  of  Timur  inspires  awe,  and  we 
shrink  from  it  with  terror;  the  greatness  of  Alexander 
attracbi  us  because  it  in  adoriitid  vvtUi  tlie  amiable  qualities 
of  his  character. 

The  Ufa  of  Timur  is  the  subject  of  many  valuable  works. 
8her«f-«d-dbi-*A]i  wrote  the  history  of  'Hmur  in  Persian, 
which  has  been  translated  into  French  byP6tisde  laTroix, 
under  the  title  '  Histoire  de  Timur-Bec,  connu  sous  le  nom 
<lu  Grand  Tamerlan.'  &c.,  Paris,  17-2.    This  is  the  Ije.st 
wurk  conceraiii^  Timur,  although  Uie  author  often  tLalten.. 
Arabshah,  a  Syrian,  on  the  contrar)-,  depreciates  the  cha- 
racter of  Timur;  his  history,  or  rather  his  epic,  has 
lyeen  tnuislated  under  the  title  '  Ahmedts  Arabsiadae 
VitsB  et  Rerum  Gcstarum  Timuri  qui  \niIcco  Tamerlanes 
dicitur,  Historia,'  Lugduni-Batavorum.   163(5.  Lort>jdit, 
Anrote  de  Molina,  Petrus  Perundinus  Pratensis,  Boekler, 
Richerius,  &c.,  have  also  written  the  life  of  Timur. 
Among  the  Byzantines,  Ducas,  Chalcondylas,  and  Phran- 
zes  contain  many  valuable  accounts,  thcugh  Phranzes 
is  less  eritical  than  the  othen.  A  very  interesting  book  is 
•  Sehildtbergcr,  eine  Wunderbarliche  und  Kurzweilige  His- 
toric' &c..  4to.  The  same  book  was  translated  into  modem 
German   by  Penzel.   Miinehen.   1^13.    Sehildtbergcr,  a 
German  soldier,  wa^  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks  in 
the  battle  of  Nicopolis  (1396),  when  he  was  only  sixteen 
y«ata  old.  In  the  battle  of  Angora  he  was  taken  br 
the  T^an,  and  became  a  kind  (tf  secretary  to  Shahrokn 
nnd  Miran-Shah,  the  sons  of  Timar.   He  finally  returned 
to  Germany  in  14?7,  alter  a  captivity  of  thirty  years,  and 
then  wrote  the  lu  i  i  ,  of  his  adventures.  J 

Gibbon  gives  a  splendid  viuw  of  Timur's  conqi:ests  in 
the  '  Decline  and  Fall,'  chap.  Ixv.   Another  most  viduable 
nx'k  ii  Clavijo, '  Hiatofiadel  nan  Tamerlan,  •  Itiaerario.' 
Stc.  davyo,  ambaaiador  of  long  Heniy  III.  of  Caatile  at 
the  court  of  Timur.  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Angora. 
Desguignes,  Hittoire  det  Hunt,  vol.  ii.)   Timur  may  be 
onsidered  as  the  author  of  the  'Tufukat,  or  the  Code  of 
Laws."  This  work  was  originally  written  in  the  East- 
Turkish  language,  and  was  translated  into  Persian.  The 
Penian  version,  with  an  English  translation  and  a  most 
vatuible  index,  was  published  by  Major  Davy  and  Professor 
\^1^ite.  Oxford,  1783,  4to. ;  and  Langles  has  translated  the 
Persian  version  into  French,  under  the  title,  'Instituts 
Politi<|ues  et  Militaires  de  Tamerlan,'  Paris.  1787-  Tliis 
work  is  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  Timur ;  we 
Hee  that  this  Tatarian  conqueror  was  provided  with  maps 
and  norks  concerning  geography,  which  were  composed 
by  hi!*  order. 

TIN.  This  raet&I  is  one  of  those  which  were  earliest 
known,  though  it  occurs  in  comparatively  few  countries : 
the  aeqiiaintance  of  the  antients  with  this  metal,  thoutch 
it  does  not  occur  m  the  native  state,  i»  accounted  for  by 
the  ciicnmstances  that  the  ore  is  found  frequently  near  the 
luiftce,  and  is  easily  reduced  by  charcoal  and  a  moderate 
iegiee  of  heat  to  the  state  of  metal. 

According  to  Berzeliua,  tin  is  found  in  England,  Saxony. 
Bohi^mia,  Hungary,  the  isle  of  Banca,  the  peninsula  of 
r     Miiliu'L'a.  in  Chili,  ami  Mexico  :   Malacca  romtlhes  the 
pureft  tin,  and  Cornwall  the  largest  quantitjr. 


Tin  oeonia  an  tm»  atataa  of  combiaatioiit  the  panmda 
and  double  m^huret  of  tin  and  co]^ :  thb  laat » fitlMr 

a  rare  substance,  and  it  is  from  th«  flKnarthai  the  melll 
is  almost  entirely  obtained. 

The  peroxide  of  tin  is  found  in  Cornwall  in  two  forms : — 
I.  In  veins  in  primitive  countries,  where  it  is  intimatel/ 
mixed  vrith  several  other  netda,  as  arsenic,  copper,  xine, 
and  tungsten:  this  is  floanBon  tinalom.  2.  In  looae 
rounded  manes,  graini.  or  sand  in  alluvial  soil,  in  which 
state  if  is  called  strmm-tin.  The  former,  when  reduced  to 
the  metallic  slate,  yields  bfook-lin  ;  while  the  latter  yields 
'  grain-tin,  which  is  the  purer  of  the  two. 

Qj  idf  nf  TSn — TVwio/i^— Occurs  in  attached  and  im- 
bedded crystals,  and  musive.  Primary  form  a  square 
prism,  which  is  commonly  terminated  by  four«ded  pym> 
mids.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes  and  pofh 
diagonals.  Fracture  uneven  or  imperfectly  conchoids!. 
Hardness  6  to  7:  gives  sparks  with  steel,  and  is  brittle. 
Colour  white,  yellow  of  various  shades,  red,  brown,  and 
black.  Streak  paler.  Lustre  ad&iuantine,  vitreous.  Trans- 
parent, translucent,  opaque.  Specific  gravity  6-96.  In> 
soluble  in  acids.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  inpowder  on 
ehareoal,  it  ia  lednced  to  the  metalfie  state.  Fue  emtala 
of  this  subfltanee  oecur»  mora  especially  in  Ctorawall  and 
Saxony. 

AodyHB  of  the  oxide  of  tin  of  Cenmall  by  Klapralh  t-^ 
Tia       .      ,      .  77'5 
Oxygen  .      .      .  •  21-6 
Iron      .      .      .  0*25 
Silica    .     .     .  0*98 

lOO'O 

The  ^faMve  Varirtien  of  oxide  of  fin  are  called  stream- 
tin.  VVhnt  is  termed  u  ood-ttn  is  found  in  reniform  and 
botryoidal  masses,  or  iti  wedge-shaped  pieces,  which  have 
arisenfrom  their  partial  destruction:  the  surCsces  are  gene- 
rally water-wom.  Wood-tin  exhiUti  Tarious  shades  of 
brown,  which  Kometimes  appear  in  concentric  baoda, 
giving  it  a  ligneous  appearance,  whence  its  name. 

Stream-tin  has  evidently  l)een  derived  from  the  de- 
struction of  tin  veins  or  lodes,  the  lighter  portions  ol 
stony  matter  having  been  carried  away  by  the  watCTt 
which  has  rounded  Uie  fragments  of  the  ore. 

At  Finbo  in  Sweden  oxide  of  tin  has  been  met  with 
containing  nearly  2*  5  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  columbium. 

Tin  Pyrites. — Sulphuret  of  Tin,  a  double  Sulphuret  qf 
Tin  nnd  Cn-pjier,  is  a  rare  substance,  having  been  found 
only  in  Coniw&il  at  liuel  ilock,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Agnes. 

Occurs  emtalltied  and  maMVt.  Primaiy  form  of  the 
crystal  a  cube.  (Scairage  panJiet  to  the  foces  of  the  pri- 
mary form.  Fracture  uneven,  with  a  metallic  lustre. 
Hanlness :  readily  scratched  Mid  reduced  to  powder; 
brittle.  Colour  Steel-grey,  nixed  with  ydlow.  Bpeeifto 
gravity  4' 35. 

Mtutive  Variety. — Fracture  granular  and  uneven,  with 
a  metallic  lustre.  Hardness  4.  Brittle.  Opaque.  Spe- 
eiflo  gravity  4*35  to  4*78. 
An^jnis  by  Klaproth  : — 

Tin  ....  34 
Copper  .  .  *  96 
Iron  .  .  .  •  2 
Sulphur     .      .      .  Sft 

Having  now  described  the  ore.s,  we  proceed  to  state  the 
Properties  q/"  Tin. — ^nii."*  metal  is  of  a  silver-white 
colour,  ver\'  sot^,  and  so  malleable  that  if  may  be  re- 
duced into  leaves  1-lOOOtb  of  an  inch  thick,  called  tin- 
foil :  it  sufTeis  but  little  change  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  that  whi«^  doea  OCCUr  arises  rather  from  impure  sul- 
phurous vapours  than  flnm  oxidation  ;  for  it  is  not  oxidized 
even  by  the  combined  action  of  air  and  moisture.  Its 
tenacity  is  but  slight,  so  that  a  wire  l-15th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  is  c8;  h;)!i  of  supporting  i  tilv  al  ;  it  31  pounds: 
a  bar  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  broken  by  296 
pounds  weight.  Tin  is  inelastic,  but  very  flexible,  and 
when  bent  it  produces  a  peculiar  crackling  noise.  When 
rubbed  it  imparts  to  the  Angers  a  peculiar  smdl,  which 
remains  for  a  considerable  time.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
%hov\  7 '29;  at  442°  Kahr.  it  ftises,  and  if  exposed  at 
till-'  :-;in.L'  luiif  1i>         jiir.  il mii  Incc  i--  1. ;'.niis;'ii'fl  by  ox\ 

duement,  and  eventually  a  pey  powder  is  formed.  When 
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heat«d  to  whitenw  it  tekes  fire,  and  \smnm  tdth  «  whH« 

ftame,  anJ  i>  converted  into  peroxide  of  tin.  If  slowly 
eoOic-U  alUr  iobion,  it  exhibits  a  crystallinu  appeaiaiice  on 
•olidil'ying. 

Oxygen  and  Tin  do  not  readily  combine  at  common 
tenapeniturei:  they  unite  in  three  proi'ortions,  formin;; 
the  protoxide,  sometimes  «ftl1ed  stannous  acid,  the  ■csqui- 
oxide.and  (he  per- or  bin-oxide,  frequently  tenned  ttannic 

acid.  Protoxide  ofHii  cannot  be  procuriii  pt'rfi'ctly  pure 
by  duett  aciion:  tht;  Ix'st  nitthod  of  prt-parint;  it  is  to 
procure  a  solution  of  piutoclilonde  ol  tin,  evaporate  it 
carefully  to  dryness,  and  then  triturate  it  in  a  mortar  with 
excels  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  &oda.  which daconpoKs 
the  L-hloride,  and  leaves  the  protoxide  of  tin. 

When  thi6  has  been  washed,  and  dried  careftilly  on  the 
sand-lu-ai.  it  is  of  a  fine  bhn^h-blai  k  i-ulour,  is  very  soluble 
in  liyiiruchloric  acid,  and  uhen  lieaieU  m  tlu  air  it  takes 
fire,  burns,  and  is  tonverled  into  peroxide:  the  density  of 
protoxide  of  tin  is  G*  666 :  it  ia  soluble  in  aoiutioo  of  potash 
ud  Mda,  but  not  in  ammonia,  nor  do  the  alkalma  eaibo- 
natea  diaaolve  it.  It  ia  compoaed  ot— 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  8 
OnaoquivaloDtaf  tm     .      .      •  6B 

?'.rjuival('nt  .  ,  66 
The  alkaline  solutioM  of  this  oxide  gradually  depoait 
metallic  tin,  and  peroxide  remains  in  solution.  Ito  aalta 
very  readily  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  form  com- 
pounds which  readily  yield  oxygen;  and  it  is  on  this 
act  ount  Uiat  it  converts  the  sesquioxidf  of  iron  into  prot- 
oxide, and  precipitates  silver,  mercury,  and  platina  in 
their  metallic  state.  With  gold  a  purple  compound  is 
formed,  known  by  the  name  of  the  purple  powder  oi 
Caauus.   The  hydrate  of  this  oxide  of  tm  is  white. 

Sesquiojcide  qf  7)i»  ia  formM  by  mixing  freah  precipi- 
tated and  moist  hydrate  of  peroxide  of  iron  with  a  solution 
of  piotoihloiiJe  of  till,  as  I'lce  as  possible  from  hydro- 
chlunu  acid:  by  tlic  nunnai  action  of  these  subblaaces  a 
slimy  j?rey  matter  is  thrown  down,  which  is  generally 
•lightly  yellow,  from  the  presence  of  a  httle  peroxide  of 
iKm.  It  ia  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  and  a  half  of  oxygen  12 
One  equivalent  of  tin     ...  58 

Euuivalent       .       ,  70 
It  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  also  in  ammonia, 
whuth  last  property  distinguishe«  it  from  the  protoxide ; 
and  it  ia  distinguislied  from  the  peroxide  by  giving  a 
purple  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  gold. 

Peraride  or  Binoxide  <^  Tin,  or  Stannic  Acid. — Tliis  is 
readily  prepared  by  the  action  ol  strum;  nitric  ;*cid  slitclilly 
diluted  upoii  ttu:  violent  actiun  occuin,  and  the  binoxide 
formed  remains  in  the  state  of  hydrate  :  after  washing  and 
drying  and  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  the  binoxide  remaimi 
pure,  and  is  of  a  straw-yellow  colour:  the  perchloride  of 
tin,  whsa  decomposed  by  an  alkali,  also  yields  binoxide  of 
tin :  when  it  has  been  rendered  red-hot  it  is  quite  in- 
Srtilulile  in  fuiris,  jitid  tuts  as  ad  acid  l:>y  iLir'tiiiit:  soluble 
cotupuauda  vvlUt  the  itlkalia,  whictt  ve  called  »tannules: 
the  moistened  hydrate  acts  as  an  acid  also  in  reddening 
litmus-paper.  When  melted  with  glaaa  it  ibims  a  white 
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It  is  composed  of— 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen 
One  equivaleat  of  tin 


Equivalent      .       .  74 
Chlonne  and  7\n  combine  to  form  the  protochloride 
and  the  perchloride.    The  protoehloride  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  met^l  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  till  tlie  cvr>- 
lution  of  hydrogen  gas  ceases  :  the  solution  is  colout  iesji, 
and  deposits  ciy-tu!-,  wlnrh  ^ulnetlmes  are  acuular,  and 
at  others  pmuta  oi  cuiiaideiublc  si^e.   They  consist  of — 
One  equivalent  of  chlorine      •       ,  86 
One  equivalent  i- '  tin     ,      .      ,  9i 
Ihraa  oqiuvalanta  of  water     .  97 

Equivalent  •  121 

Wli(>n  heated  to  aboat  2\  J:\  tlie  whole  of  the  water  i-^ 
DCiuly  expeiied;  at  a  inniiei  lenipeii»tiire  hydrochloric 
acid  IS  evolved,  and  oxichioride  oi  tm  remauw.  It  is 
soluble  in  a  Kioall  quantity  of  water,  but  decompoiied  by 
ft  large  quantity,  oxichlotida  of  tin  boiog  precipitated. 


The  protoeMorida  of  tin  fa  used  aa  a  mordant  in  o^a^l 

printing,  and  in  chemical  investii^ations  as  a  deM>xidittltV 
aijenl,  acting  in  the  mode  already  deyc-rikwd. 

Protocliluiide  ol  tjn  may  also  lie  ol)tained  by  diritilliBsr  a. 
mixture  ol  equal  weights  of  giaiiulated  tin  and  bichlorufte 
of  mercury,  or  of  protochlonde  of  mercury,  or  by  tni»> 
mitting  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  tin  heated  in  a 
tube ;  m  ul  these  cases  it  is  procured  flwe  flrom  wmim 
is  a  grey  soiid.  of  a  resinous  lustre,  which  fuses  bolOW ; 
nciis  an<l  sublimes  at  a  hi^ti  leniperatnre. 

liichliindr  r.f  Tm  may  be  prepared  in  several  mod'--  . 
hrst,  by  heating  the  protochloride  in  ctdorine  gas  ;  <<«cofu& 
by  dissolving  the  hydrated  peroxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
third,  by  putting  tin  into  the  mixture  of  hydrochloric  aad 
nitric  acid,  called  «f///f/  rf^in,  which  yields  nascent  chlo- 
rine ;  linirth,  when  a  inivture  of  1  jiart  of  tin  with  4  parti 
of  bit'hionde  uf  mercury  is  distilled  with  a  gentle  heat,  & 
colourless  limpid  liquid  is  obtained,  which  fumes  strone^y 
in  moist  air ;  this  is  the  bichloride  of  tin,  formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  fuming  liquor  of  Libavius ;  it  t>oils  £.t 
248*.  is  rendered  solid  by  the  addition  of  one  third  o' 
its  weight  of  water,  and  disaolvea  in  a  larger  qiiantity  ;  by 
the  action  of  alkalis  it  iadoeoiDpOMd,  hjnuitad  perosidaoc' 
till  beinsj  precipitated. 

It  consists  ol~ 


Two  equivalente  of  chioriM 
One  equivalent  of  tin  . 


72 


B^quivalent*        .       .  130 
A  solution  of  this  salt  under  the  name  of  nitromuriatc  of 
tin  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing  and  ca1icc>-|mntinfr. 

Sulphur  and  Tin  combine  in  three  proportions :  the  pro- 
tosulphurot  is  prepared  by  adding  to  melted  tin  an  et^ral 
weight  of  sulphur,  and  stirring  the  mixture  till  conabinm- 
tion  is  effVcted;  the  product  is  to  be  pcnvdered  wlien  cold* 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphur,  and  tiirown  in 
small  portions  into  a  hot  crucible  and  eventually  heated, 
to  rednei^  Its  properties  are,  that  it  ia  of  a  biuiah-blaefc 
colour,  has  a  met^ne  lustre,  ftises  at  a  red  heat,  and  when 
cooled  has  a  laniet'ateJ  texture.  When  hydrosulphuric 
acid  gas  IS  passed  into  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  a 
similar  compound  is  obtained  ;  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves 
protosulpburet  of  tin  with  the  evolution  of  bydroaulphmie 
acid  L'as,  a  aolution  of  the  pcotaehloridiB  of  tin  being 
formed. 
It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  sulphqp  •  IG 

One  equivalent  of  tm       ,  ,58 

Equivalent       .  74 
Scs^quisulphuret  of  7'//).— To  prepare  this,  tineiv  ])o^^• 
dered  protosulphuret  of  tin  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  thi.'-tl 
its  weight  of  sulphur,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  heated  to 
moderate  rednaia  until  sulphur  is  no  longer  volatilized. 
It  has  a  deep  grayiah-yellow  colour,  and  when  strunglv 
heated  ia  reoonrerted  to  the  etmta  of  protosulphuret'; 
when  heated  in  hydioehkrie  add,  hydnMiilpbutio  gas  is 
given  out. 
It  ia  constituted  of — 

One  »nd  e  half  equivalent  of  sulphur  3^ 
One  equivalent  of  tin      .  W 

Equivalent  .  .82 
Bigulphurel  <:f  Tm  may  be  prepared  in  different  mode* 
when  hydrosulphniic  acid  or  hvdiosulphate  of  ammoni»is 
added  to  a  ^  lution  of  bichloride  of  tin,  a  bulky  precipitate 
of  adiity  yellow  colour  is  obtained  ;  this  is  hvdrated  oi»ul- 
phuret  of  tin :  in  the  dry  way  it  is  procured  by  heating  in 
a  retoil  1\velve  jiaits  Lit  tin  aiiialL,'aniated  svilli  six  j>ans  i  f 
uificiuy,  rubbed  up  with  stveti  parts  of  sulphur  and  six 
of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia;  the  mercur)'  lacilitiites  the 
combination  of  the  tin  and  sulphur,  and  the  ammoniacai 
salt,  by  its  evaporation,  appears  to  prevent  the  tempeiature 
becoming  10  liighaa  to  decompose  the  bisulphuret  of  tin 
formed.  This  stibatance,  fonncily  known  to  the  alche- 
mists by  the  name  of  Attruin  tnuswum,  or  Momtc  gohl.  \-~ 
in  crystalline  scales,  and  sometimes  in  six-side  plates,  of  a 
L'olden-yellow  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  It  is  not  soluble 
in  any  acid,  but  nascent  clilorine,  iu  ine  form  of  what  waa 
Ibrmerly  called  aqua  rcgui,  dissolves  it;  itisaolublo  alfO 
in  solution  of  pota»h  and  loda,  tatmag  liava  baca 
called  mUphir  aalte. 
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It  eonrists  of— 

Two  «guivalent»  of  sulphur  82 
OlMDqtthwieotoftin  •  8B 

Equivalent        *      .  90 

F'hriMphurrt  of  Tin  is  renrtily  formpd  hyaddinp  phosphnms 
•o  llie  melted  melal  ;  it  is  of  a  silvery-wlijte  tolour,  and 
.«tt  enousfh  to  be  cut  with  the  knife.  After  fusion  it  c  rv*- 
■»llize«  on  coohng;  when  thrown  upon  a  red-hot  coal,  the 
p»ho«plloraftmiili.  This  compound  does  not  appear  to  have 
:>  eeii  afseuntely  Mwl/ted ;  but  wh«n  phoaphuretted  hjdro- 
?en  b  made  to  set  upon  Aioliitiioii  ti  piotodtlorid*  fiftin, 
t  erphos7>huret  is  fonafld,  wloeh  u  nadiljoiidiMd  bjrtii* 
action  oi  the  air. 
It  eonsist;^^  of — 

Three  equivalents  of  phoaphonu  48 
One  oqulvtlaiit  oflia  B8 

EquiTtlent       .  106 

lodidet  of  Tiw.— To  prepare  the  protiodide,  two  pft»l8of 
ffrantilated  tin  are  to  be  lu  ated  with  five  parts  of  iodine ; 
t  tu'  resulting  iodide  is  a  red  trarisluoent  svihstance,  very 
i'u!>ible,  soluble  in  water,  and  volatile  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. 

It  ooDsiata  of— 

Uiw«qiUTileiiftofwdiiie  •  12B 
OMcqmndcot  artin  •  08 

E(iuiviilent  .  .  184 
The  Penodide  of  Tin  is  formed  by  dise>olving  tiie 
hydrated  peroxide  of  tin,  precipitated  by  an  alkali  from 
the  «>)ttttoa  of  the  bichloride,  in  hjrdikNiic  acid ;  it  forms 
cryatab  of  m  dlkr  itutre,  wtrieh  are  resolTed  by  boiling 
water  into  peroxide  of  tin  and  hydnodie  aeid. 

Sfleniiirrt  vf  'Ah.— When  tin  is  fused  with  selenium; 
Itiry  eombine  with  the  evolution  of  liirlit.  The  eorapound 
l  ormed  is  a  spongy  maas,  of  a  grey  colour  and  metallic 
lus^tre;  wlwa OMted, Mledum  i* «ipeDed alid peNndile of 
tin  remains. 

OxwAixa  ofTiw. 

Protonitratfi  rif  Tin  is  rornied  hy  di^solriTia:  either  the 
mc'tal  or  the  protoxide  in  dihitc  nitrie  aeid  ;  a  yellow  nn- 
I  rystallizablc  Sidution  is  otilanied  :   by  exposure  to  the  air 
it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  peroxide  of  tin  is  precipitated. 
It  is  pnbui^  composed  of— 

One  equivaJent  of  nitric  acid  .  54 
Om  eqaiTalent  of  protoitde  of  tin  68 

Kquivalcnt  .  .  .  12tl 
Pprnilratf  if  Tin. — When  tin  is  iieted  upon  by  strong 
iiitiie  acid,  the  peroxide  formed  remains  entirely  insoluble 
i!i  tlie  aeid  ;  to  procure  the  pemitrate  it  is  best  to  cause  the 
hydrated  peionda  to  diasolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid.^  The 
solution  te  eolourteM  and  3n«tda  no  crystals ;  when  diluted 
or  heated,  it  is  rendered  fi;r1iid. 

Sulphatfx  tf  Tin. — By  hoilinir  excess  of  tin  in  sulpluirie 
:icid.  a  solution  is  ol)tained  ftoin  which  colourless  aeicnlar 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  tm  are  deposited.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  tin  is  boiled  in  ext  evs  of  sulphuric  acid,  or 
hvdrated  peroxide  of  tin  iadis«olv«d  in  the  avid,  persui- 
pi  tate  of  tin  is  obtained  In  solution,  bat  it  cannot  b«  made 
to  crystallize. 

Carbonate  of  Tin. — ^When  carbonate  of  potasli  is  ndded 
o  protoehloride  of  tin,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  w  hich, 
suppoain?  it  to  contain  carbonic  acid  while  moist,  losses  it 
during  wa.shing  and  drying ;  it  appears  therefore  that  a 
permanent  carbonate  of  this  metal  is  not  attainable. 

Pheaphatex  of  TVfi.— -When  phosphate  of  soda  is  added  to 
a  solutiori  of  protoehloride  of  tin,  an  insoluble  white  pre- 
cipitate of  protoph'Jsphate  is  obtained  ;  the  perpho>iilmte. 
.\lso  sn  iiisohible  colourless  precipitate,  may  be  procured 
by  adding  tiie  phosphate  of  soda  to  a  solution  of  perchio- 
nde  of  tin. 

I&fing  deeortbed  the  principal  and  beat  knpini  osiaalts 
of  tin,  we  shall  mention  the  ehaitcten  of  the  salts  of  tin, 

as  f^iven  by  Dr.  Thnnvson  ;  they  are  as  follo  ws  : — The  proto- 
balls  of  Uii  arc  white,  and  the  solution;?  of  thein  are  usually 
colourless;  their  ta.ste  is  a-slrinirent  and  metallic,  and 
hi«rl>ly  disagreeable ;  when  in  solution,  they  rapidly  absorb 
oxygen,  ain  are  eonvcrted  into  the  comapondug  pcr^ 
salts. 

Whan  a  plate  of  lead  or  aitto  k  put  into  a  aolution  of 
tin,  it  bthnmn  doim  in  fhs  metaUie  slate.  Tofoefaiude 


of  pota<^sium  occa-sions  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  when 
dropped  into  these  solutions,  and  sulphuret  of  potassium 
occasions  a  coffee-brown  precipitate  in  the  salts  of  the 
protoxide  of  tin  ;  but  neither  galUe  acid  nor  infusion  of 
falb  ooeaaions  any  precipitate.  yHivn  chloride  of  eold  is 
poured  into  solutions  of  protoxide  of  tin,  a  purple-coloured 
precipitate  talis.  A  solution  of  potash  throws  down  a 
white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  alkali, 
if  the  solution  be  boiled,  a  black  powder  tails,  which  is 
metallic  tin ;  while  a  compound  of  peroxide  of  tin  and 
potash  remains  in  solution.  Ammonia  throws  down  a 
wUte  precipitate,  not  soluble  in  ezoass  of  the  allmll. 

AuATs  or  Tnr. 

Most  of  the  malleable  metals  are  rendered  brittle  by 
alloying  with  tin  :  it  combines  rc-adily  with  pot&at>ium  und 
sodium,  forming  brilliant  white  alloys,  which  are  leas 
fiisible  than  tin;  the  potaaaum  alloy  oums  readily  when 
it  contains  more  than  one^fifth  of  potassium.  With 
arsenic  it  forms  a  metallic  mass  which  is  whiter,  harder, 
and  more  sonorous  than  pure  tin.  With  antimony  tin 
forms  a  white,  hard,  and  sonorous  alloy.  Bismuth  forma 
with  tin  nn  alloy  which  u  more  fusible  than  «;ither  of 
the  metals  separately,  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  meH> 
ing  at  212° ;  uiis  compound  is  hard  and  brittle.  Copper 
and  tin  Anrm  alloys  whieh  are  well  known  and  highly  use* 
ful  ;  they  are  bell-meta)  and  bronze.  With  mercury  tin 
readily  amalgamates,  and  the  compound  is  used  for  silver- 
ini^  unrrors.  With  iron  tin  foinis  white  compounds  which 
af«  more  or  leas  fusible  according  to  the  proportion  of 
iron  they  contain  ;  tinplate  is  of  all  the  alloys  of  tin  the 
most  ttsetbl,  and  the  preparation  of  this  and  of  pewter  are 
the  moat  ettendv«  appHcationa  of  tfab  ^vf  vahnble 
metal. 

TIN,  MANUFACTURE  OF.  Under  thb  head  may 
bo  noticed,  first,  the  procesves  required  to  brintr  tin  into  a 
niarkelable  state,  embracing  the  smeltin?  and  rpfining  of 
the  metal;  secondly,  the  manufacture  of  tin-ware,  or  of 
articles  of  tin-plate ;  and,  [hirdly,  a  few  of  the  manufae- 
twea  of  compound  metals  in  whieh  tin  Ibvhiathe  principal 
ingredient.  The  process  of  TiMnwo,  or  of  covering  plates 
of  iron,  the  inner  surfaces  of  veaseb  of  iron  or  copper,  fro., 
with  a  this  ooat  of  tin,  fipnna  th»  anbjaot  a  aeparala 
article. 

Smelting  and  Refining  qf  Tm  ;  /iri>paration  of  Block 
and  Grain  Tin. — ^The  processes  by  which  tin-ores  are  me- 
chanically separated  Irom  the  grosser  impurities  whieh  art 
usually  found  with  them,  and  broken  into  fragments  con- 
venient for  the  subsequent  operations,  are  brfofty  noticed 
in  the  article  Mivivc;,  vol.  xv.,  |;p.  244  and  245.  .^fter 
being  thus  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  the  ore  is  roasted 
or  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  until  it  ceases  to 
exhale  arsenical  vapours,  by  which,  togetiunr  vdth  some 
subaeqncnt  proeesaeSiitbflirthereleanaed  Aom  the  admix- 
ture of  foreign  matter  and  prepared  for  smelting.  A  very  full 
account  of  all  the  processes  connected  with  the  prepara- 
tion and  smelting  of  tin-ore,  a.s  piactised  about  sixty  yi'nr<> 
since,  iii  given  in  the  •  Miiieralou'ia  Coi-nubiensis'  of  I'lyce. 
of  Redruth;  but,  although  most  of  the  processes  are  still 
performed  with  little  alteration,  we  have  depended  more 
for  the  following  account  of  them  upon  an  extendi ve 
article  on  *  Tin,^  in  Dr.  Ure's  recently  published  *  Dio- 
lionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,'  in  which  the 
previous  operations  of  mining  are  hIso  minutely  described. 

The  ores  of  tin  raised  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  are 
alwav'S  reduced,  or  smelled,  vMthiii  those  counties,  their 
exportation  bang  prolubited  ;  I  uf  this  arrangemenl  is 
stated  not  to  be  injurious  to  private  interests,  because  the 
vessels  which  bring  the  fhel  from  Wales  tot  the  snelting- 
furnaces  return  to  Swansea  and  Nealh  laden  with  copper* 
ores.  Tlie  smeltinsr-works  do  not  generally  belong  to  th» 
proprietors  ol  the  mines,  but  to  other  parties  \\ho  pur^ 
chase  the  ore  from  them,  their  value  beinjr  deterTinued  1-^ 
a  kind  of  assay.  When  several  bags  of  ore.  of  nearly  uni- 
form quality,  are  taken  to  tlie  smelting-works,  a  small 
sample  is  taken  from  each,  and  theae  samples,  after  UnM 
blended  together,  are  mixed  with  about  toot  per  eeat.  df 
ground  coal,  placed  in  an  open  earthen  crucible,  and 
heated  in  an  air-fumace  until  the  ore  is  reduced.  As  the 
furnace  is  made  very  hot  before  the  crucible  i*  introduced, 
the  away  is  linisiiecf  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  aiter 
whieh  the  melted  metal  b  poured  into  a  mould,  and  the 
dravflBbstaacea  irhieh  fegMitt  hi  iha  emciUe  aaa  poaadsd 
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in  a  morlAr,  in  order  to  separate,  and  to  add  to  the  toeot, 
any  minute  granules  of  tin  remaining  among  them.  Dr. 
Ure  observes  that  a  more  exact  assay  would  be  obtained 
by  Aising  the  ore,  mixed  with  five  per  cent,  of  ^uund 
pm  of  bomx,  in  a  crucible  lined  with  hanl-rainmed  char- 
ooftl.  A  gentle  heat  should  be  applied  to  the  crucible 
4urinf  the  ftnt  hour,  a  stronger  heat  during  the  second 
hour,  and.  flnall^,  an  intense  heat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Tliis  process  brings  out  from  four  to  five  per  cent,  more 
tin  than  the  other ;  but  it  is  stated  that  it  has  the  incHjn- 
venience  of  reducing  the  iron,  if  any  be  present,  whicli 
may  be  readily  ascertained  by  hubsecjiu-nt  solution  in  nitric 
•cdd.  This  mode  of  assayinc;.  it  is  admitted,  would  be  too 
tedknu  for  ordinary  adoption,  as  the  smelter  may  have 
occasion  to  try  several  samfdes  in  one  d»v ;  and  that  first 
described,  while  imperfect  ia  »  «beiinciJ  point  of  view, 
affords  a  similar  i«Kut  to  that  mliml  by  the  melter  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  smelting:  of  tin-ores  is  effected  by  two  different 
methods,  which  may  be  brieflv  described  by  stating  that  m 
the  first  and  most  common,  tnc  ore,  previously  mixed  with 
culm,  is  exposed  to  hest  tnioii  the  hearth  of  a  leverberatorjr 
flimace,  in  which  pit-eoai  it  used  tm  (tad ;  while  in  the 
si'conJ,  V  hlch  is  applied  merely  to  stream  tin  (the  tin 
procured  Irom  stream-works),  and  which  iii  followed  ia 
order  to  obtain  tin  of  tlie  finest  quality,  the  ore  is  fused  in 
a  bla.st-fumace,  called  a  blowiog-bouae,  in  which  wood- 
charc^oal  is  uacd  for  fiiel. 

In  the  former  proCMS  the  pnmred  OfCt  which  ia  called 
gchlirh,  is  mixed  witii  ttma  cme-flfUi  to  one-^^hUi  of  its 
v  .'iL;iit  of  powdered  anthracite,  or  eulm,  to  which  a  little 
lilaked  lime  or  fluor-spar  is  sometimes  added  lu-,  a  flux. 
These  substances  are  carefully  blended  together,  and  a 
Uttle  water  is  added  to  the  mixture  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion of  charging  the  furnace,  and  to  prevoit  the  CMBX* 
itom  being  blown  away  by  the  diaA  at  uie  ooauncneemeiit 
of  the  amehing  process.  fVom  twelve  to  nzteen  ewt.  of 
the  above  mixtute  forms  an  ordinan,-  charge  ;  but  in  the 
sinelting-ftimaces  at  vSt.  Austle.  or  Austell,  in  Cornwall,  of 
which  representations  are  given  by  Dr.  Ure,  each  chars;e 
amounts  to  from  tilleen  to  twenty-lour  cwt.  The  charge 
is  spread  upon  the  concave  hearth  of  the  furnace,  and  then 
the  wpertuTCS  by  which  it  ia  iaaeited  are  eloeed  and  luted, 
tod  uw  Airnaee  ia  gradaalty  heated,  and  kept  hot  for  six 
or  eight  hours,  by  .  (  cli  tinif  the  reduction  of  the  ore  is 
'complete.  The  eidJual  .ipj<lication  of  the  required  tem- 
perature is  necessary  to  prevent  the  tin  oxide  from  uniting 
with  the  quartz  of  the  gangue,  or  refuse  portion  of  the  ore, 
and  forming  a  kind  of  enamel.  When  the  fusion  or  reduc- 
tion of  the  CK  ia  considered  to  be  finished,  one  of  the 
aperhnta  of  the  flnvaee  is  opened,  and  the  melted  mass  is 
stirred  up  to  complete  the  separation  of  the  tin  from  the 
scoria?,  which  are  then  drawn  out  l)y  means  of  an  iron 
rake.  These  scoriae  consist  principally  of  masses  of  refuse 
matter  from  which  no  more  tin  can  be  profitably  extracted, 
ud  which  are  ttierefbre  immediately  thrown  awav;  but 
amon^  them  are  piaeea  which  yet  retain  a  conaiaenible 

?iuantity  of  tin,  «ia  whidk  are  separated  and  reserved  for 
iirther  procesws.  So  soon  as  these  refuse  matters  are  re- 
moved, a  channel  is  opened,  by  which  the  melted  tin  flows 
from  the  hearth  into  a  larj^e  vessel  called  the  liasin  of 
reception,  where  it  is  allowed  to  rest  fur  Dume  time,  in 
order  that  the  impurities  yet  remaining  with  the  metal 
may  aqiaimtCt  by  tneir  different  specific  gravities.  When 
it  haa  aetOed,  the  tin  ia  ladled  into  nioo]£,ao  aa  to  fbnn  it 
into  lart^e  blocks  or  ingots. 

The  mgots  produced  by  the  above  proce?vs  frcqviently 
contain  portions  of  iron,  copper,  arsenic,  and  tunpsten, 
together  with  small  quantities  of  sulphurets  and  arseniurets 
that  have  escaped  decomposition,  unreduced  oxide  of  tin, 
and  anrthv  matters  whion  have  not  passed  off  with  the 
aeorim.  To  remove  these  the  tin  is  subsequently  exposed 
to  the  process  of  refining,  which  commences  by  placing 
the  blocks  or  ingots  on  the  hearth  of  a  second  reverbe- 
ratory  lUmace,  similar  to  that  used  for  reducing  the  ore, 
and  appljring  a  moderate  heat,  which  causes  the  tin  to 
melt,  and  to  flow  into  a  basin  provided  for  it,  leaving  upon 
the  hearth  a  residuum  which  consists  of  a  very  ferruginous 
alky.  Fresh  blocks  are  then  placed  in  the  ftunaoe.  with- 
out itnoving  the  onmelted  remains  of  the  former,  until 
about  five  tons  of  tin  have  flowed  into  the  basin.  This 
part  of  the  nrocess  is  termed  a  UqiuUion,  and  is  followed 
cUui  refkning,  which  is  usually  effected  by  plung- 


ing billets  of  green  wood  into  the  melted  tin  in  the  "^J^^ 
bt^n,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  erected  by  it.    TT^e  ha 

occasions  the  disengagement  of  considerable  voTtime*! 
gas  from  the  wood,  and  thus  a  kind  of  ebullition.  i»  pt 
duced  in  the  tin,  which  causes  the  lighter  impiirities  i 
rise  to  the  surface  in  a  frothy  form,  and  the  heavier  to  id 
to  the  bottom.   The  froth  or  scum,  which  conssta  ch]«4 
of  the  oxides  of  tin  and  foreign  metals,  is  sldrxuaaed  ■ 
and  returned  into  the  furnace ;  and  when  the  tin  is  taM 
ciently  boiled,  the  green  wood  is  lilted  out,  and  the  whsi 
!!>  allowed  to  settle,  in  doing  which  the  pure>t  tan  riie?  Sj 
the  top,  that  with  a  trifling  admixture  of  fo'eisrn  met  J 
remains  in  the  middle,  w-hile  the  foulest  portion  s=inih 
to  the  bottom.   When  the  mass  becomes  so  cool  that  n 
further  separation  can  take  place,  the  tin  ia  agaisx  ladkc 
into  moulds:  the  quality  of  the  blocks  thua  produces 
varyinc:  nccordintj  to  the  order  in  which  the  moulds  i-» 
filled.    The  blocks  formed  from  the  lowest  part  ol  Ihe  1. ! 
are  usually  so  impure  as  to  need  a  repetition  of  the  refin:  .- 
process.   The  operation  as  above  described  re-quires  fc-t 
or  six  hours;  of  which  the  first  is  occupied  in  tilUns  tr^ 
basin,  the  three  following  in  boiling  the  tin  with  the  bilkf& 
of  wood,  and  the  remaining  time  in  subsidence.  A  samijc 
ef^'ect  is  sometimes  produced  by  an  operation  callfil  /<»-. 
ing,  in  which,  instead  of  the  ebullition  produced  hy  t.> 
green  wood,  the  mas»  of  melted  tin  is  atritaled  by  a  work- 
man repeatedly  lifting  a  quantity  of  tin  in  a  ladle,  and 
ting  it  fall  into  the  basin  from  a  considerable  hei^^• 
After  continuing  this  agit^on  for  some  time,  the  suilaR 
is  skimmed  carefully ;  and  if  the  upper  part  of  tibe  tin  t# 
yet  too  impure  for  the  market,  the  refinint;  is  rftul. 
more  periecl  by  keeping:  the  metal  in  a  fused  state,  v.*,.. 
out  agitation,  until  the  impurities  separate  spontaneou>M . 
After  refining,  the  tin  is  cast  into  blocks  of  about  Ihrct 
cwt.  each.    Tlie  moulds  used  for  this  purpoae  sve  fre- 
quently made  of  granite ;  and  the  tin  thus  prepared  ia  »cU 
as  block  tin.  From  a  veiy  remote  period,  almoat  to  tlw 
present  time,  a  duty  w;is  paid  \i]jo  i  n'l  'in  raised  in  Co 
wall  to  ufliceni  appointe<l  by  the  duthy,  who  requireu  j.. 
blocks,  before  beinc:  sent  to  market,  to  Im;  taken  to  thtr..- 
for  the  purpose  of  being  coined,  nr  marked  with  a  di^tir- 
guishing  stamp.  The  mode  of  cullectin^  the  duty  on  ii: 
was  very  inconvenient,  as  it  required  all  tin  to  be  CStft  iDt« 
blocks  for  coining,  altliough  it  might  have  to  be  snbse- 
(juently  re-ca>t  into  some  other  form  for  sale  in  forei^r 
markets  ;  besides  w  hich  the  miner  or  smelter  had  to  bei: 
the  expense'  of  sending  it  to  one  of  the  places  appoinlii: 
for  coining,  and  the  inconvenience  of  waitim:  for  one  « 
the  periodical  coinages,  which  were  usually  three  montkj 
apart  Tbrne  duties  were  abolished  by  1  &  2  Vict.,  capi 
120,  whieh  settles  a  perpetual  annmtyon  the  duchy  cf 
Cornwall  eijual  to  the  average  produce  of  th"  tin  dutie> 
for  ten  veai-s  previous  to  ils  coming  into  operation. 

Il  has  been  stated  thai  the  richer  portion  of  the  si  ori  t 
lett  by  the  proce^of  smelting  is  reserved  for  further  oper,»- 
tions.   Such  as  contain  small  grains  of  tin  among  the  sslaii 
or  reAiaa  ate  taken  to  a  atamnlpg-mill,  and  broken  ami 
wa^ed  in  a  similar  manner  to  tbe  ore ;  while  thoee  which 
contain  much  tin  are  re-smelted  without  any  nrevious  pre- 
paration.   From  these  ncorisB,  which  are  called  priUion* 
an  inferior  kind  of  tin  i^  produced  Ijy  a  second  smelting. 
The  inferiority  of  this  product  may  be  readily  imagined. 
obsertraa  Dr.  Ure,  since  the  metal  which  forms  the  granu- 
lationa  among  the  scoriss  is  what,  being  lem  fusible  thss 
the  pare  tin,  solidified  quickly,  and  «»Mld  not  flow  off  inls 
the  metallic  bath,  or  basin  of  reception.   The  dross  orrf- 
siduum  of  the  refininc;  furnace  is  fused  l>y  incn-asing  th* 
fire  after  the  removal  of  the  refined  tin,  and  is  then  run  | 
out  into  a  separate  basin,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  settV- 
The  upper  portion  is  then  cast  into  moulds  as  impure  tin, 
which  needa  a  second  refining,  and  the  inferior  peat  of  th<- 
mixture  becomes  deposited  on  the  bottom  and  sd«a  of  tlt« 
vessel  in  the  form  of  a  brittle  white  alloy,  with  a  crystsi-  | 
line  fracture,  which  contains  so  large  a  proportion  flf 
fort'icn  metals  that  no  use  is  made  of  it. 

The  average  quality  of  the  tm-ore,  as  prepared  for  the 
smelting-furnaces,  is  such  that  20  partsof  it  yield  from  l>i 
to  13  ]Mtrts  of  mctaUie  tin,  or  from  62^^  to  66  per  cenu 
'the  quantity  of  ooal  le^Uiad  for  producing  one  toa  U 


by  th« 


act 


fillwn,  at  viU'um-tiM,  aiul  deSnM  it  (p.  'iib),  'TTi«  tin  vhidi  Iwiialm  to  Sf 
Kfiriwnr  >l*j|i  mflA^  it  t,  flnt  tmrKrd,  which  la'ist  hr  wpitlsOit  m4  iaiwiSi< 
Ha  aivpUM  &t  tmmm  prilt  to  CNnwi  ,<i    aoular  *t«t«. 
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is  aoout  a  ton  and  Ihree-quiirtera.    Respecting  the 
»e  when  this  economical  fuel  was  substituted  for  vrood- 
*r<50al  in  the  smelting  of  tin-ores,  authorities  are  at  va- 
nee.     IVyce,  in  Hfe  '  Mineralogia  ComubieiuiB,'  fi.  2S2, 
^  thart  •  Iveceanty  at  last  suggested  the  introduction  of 
-coa.1  for  the  smelting  of  tin-ore,  and,  among  othei-s,  fo 
•   Bevil  Granville,  of  Stow,  in  thi^  county  (Cornwall  , 
Tip.  Cftr.  I .,  who  made  sevt-ral  experiments,  thoui^h  witli- 
t  success  ;'  and  he  adds  that  the  'effectuiil  smelting  of 
irOrc  with  pit-coal'  did  not  take  place  till  the  second 
•r  of  Queen  Anae,  '  when  a  Ifr.  Liddell,  with  whom 
r.  Moult,  WL  noted  chemist,  wm  concerned,  obtained  her 
njcsty**  patent  for  smelting  block  tin  with  fossil  coal  in 
iu  furnaces.'   'The  invention  of  reveiberafory  fnmaces 
lilt      ilh  Lirifk.  stone,  sand,  lime,  and  clay,  soon  followed 
j»  diacoN  >  ry  ;  the  Ibrm  of  which,'  he  states,  writing ^out 
?T8,   *  h;L.-i  admitted  little  improvement  to  the  pment 
ne.'    Holland,  afler  observing  that  the  commencement 
'  tKIs  important  substitution  is  generally  supposed  to 
ive  been  about  16«0,  stales  that  the  question  as  to  the 
iscovery  of  the  fitness  of  pit-coal  for  the  purpose  lies 
etween  Pryce's  account,  as  above  cited,  and  that  of  Becher 
vhose  name  he  incorrectly  gives  Beecher),  an  ingenious 
ennan  who,  in  consequence  of  peraecutions  in  his  own 
omigy,  visited  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
itroduiMd.  several  improvements  in  the  art  of  mining;  and 
6  ^MOtca  &  pas^i^e,  but  without  referring  to  his  authority, 
I  which  Becher  claims  for  himself  the  credit  of  the  in- 
roduction  of  coal  for  t^melting  tin.    Whatever  may  have 
«en  the  precise  time  or  manner  of  this  improvement,  its 
nportaiioe  it  indisputable ;  and  such  is  the  eifect  of  the 
uperior  economy  of  thi.s  and  other  metalluigte  opentions 
»  performed  in  England,  that  experiment  Iwa  snown  the 
io?.sibility  of  bringing  tin-ore  from  the  Malay  countries  to 
hU  island  for  the  purpose  of  smelting,  and  sending  the 
in  back  to  the  East  at  a  Iow«r  |nie«  titan  it  can  be  pro- 
luced  for  on  the  spot. 

The  smelting  or  reduction  of  tin  by  the  blast-ftumace, 
vith  wood-charcoal,  is  practised  on  a  Umited  scale  fur  the 
jiroduction  of  tin  of  the  greatest  possible  purity.  The 
Ri\c-5t  ores  supplied  by  stream-woncs,  and  the  tiner  tin 
'Atids  are  selected  for  this  operation,  and  aji  tiietie  are  free 
from  many  of  the  impurities  found  in  other  ores,  they  do 
not  require  calcination.    The  works  in  which  blast-fur- 
naces are  employed  are  commonly  called  blomng-htnuei. 
Ttie  fUraaew  tiaed  are  about  six  feet  high,  ftom  the  con- 
care  hearth  to  the  throat,  or  commencement  of  the  long 
narrow  chimney,  w  hich,  after  proceeding  for  some  di.stancc 
in  Hii  obli(jue  direction,  euntams  a  chamber  in  which  the 
metallic  dust  carried  off  by  the  blast  is  deposited.  The 
furnace  is  lined  with  a  vertical  cylinder  of  ca»t-iron,  coated 
iulemally  with  loam ;  and  it  has  an  opemng  called  the 
near  the  bottom,  by  which  the  blast  is  introduced, 
either  from  large  bellows  or  IVom  cylinders.  No  substance 
\*  added  to  the  ore  and  charcoal,  uiiIcm  it  be  the  residuary 
matter  of  a  previous  smelting  ;  and  the  proportion  of  char- 
coal consumed  is  about  one  ton  and  six-tenths  for  every 
ton  of  tin  produced.  The  melted  tin  runs  from  the  furnace 
into  an  open  basin,  whence  it  is  run  off  into  a  large  vessel 
in  which  it  is  allowed  to  settle.   The  acona  which  run 
with  the  metal  into  the  basin  of  reception  are  skimmed 
off,  and  separated  into  two  portions,  one  consisting  of  such 
a*  retain  tin  oxide,  and  the  other  of  such  as  have  no  oxide, 
Init  contain  tin  in  a  granulated  state.     Tlie  subsequent 
uiMsrations  of  refining  by  allowing  the  man  of  metal  to 
rest,  and  then  submitting  the  upper  and  poiw  portion  to 
the  refining  basin,  and  re-melting  the  lower  partt  and  Of 
agitating  the  tin  by  the  green-wood  ebulHtiini,  m  mneh 
the  game  as  with  block  tin  prepared  in  a  revertieratorj-  fur- 
nace with  pit-coal.    In  oraer  to  convert  the  blocks  of  tin 
produced  by  the  t)last-furnace  process  into  the  lorni  known 
ss  grain  tin,  or,  according  to  the  more  appropriate  French 
term,  l/otn  en  larmei,  *  tears  of  tin,*  they  ii«  heated  until 
thi^  bccoote  brittle,  and  made  to  fall  from  a  coneidienUe 
he^tlnaiemi-fluid  state,  thus  producing  an  agglootrated 
nuuM  of  elonicated  jiniins. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  result.s  of  the  two  methods  of 
iBielting  idjove  des<Tibed,  Dr.  Ure  shows  that  the  rever- 
beratory  furnace  with  pit-coal  occasions  less  Iocs  of  metal 
^hfti)  the  blait-flimace,  and  is  by  far  the  meat  eeenodiical. 
To  produce  aton  of  metal  by  the  fomer  Proceae  reqiuiea, 
«  MflKe  stated,  a  ton  andthtee-quarten  of  pit-coal,  while 
•  let  and  six-tenths  of  t 
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ducing  the  like  (quantity  of  metal  by  the  blast-furnace; 
and  one  ton  ot  wood-charcoal  ia  about  eouivaleott  in 
calorific  effect,  to  two  tons  of  piti-eoal,  tiM  dtflbrence  in 
favour  of  the  reverberatory  plan  is  veiy  great.  The  supe- 
rior quality  of  the  tin  proouced  by  the  other  process  is 
attributable  partly  to  the  greater  purity  of  the  fuel,  and 
partly  to  the  tiner  quality  of  the  ore  selected  for  the  pur> 
pose. 

Manufacture  qf  Tin-uxire. — It  is  unneceasary  here  to  enu- 
merate the  various  purposes  to  which  thi  is  applied  in  the 
uaeOii  arts,  either  as  an  ingredient  in  many  nseftu  alloys,  for 
which  its  ready  Aisibility,  its  cleanliness,  and  its  beautiful 

appearance  render  it  especially  valuable,  or  as  the  basis  of 
ctiemical  coni])ounds  used  ia  dyeing,  &c.  It  is  rarely 
employed  alone  in  our  metalline  manufactures,  but  when 
.aiu  in  a  thin  coat  upon  the  surface  of  sheet-iron  bv  the 
process  of  Tinning,  it  produces  a  material  of  such  exten- 
sive use  in  the  manufacture  of  culinary  and  other  articles, 
that  a  more  detailed  notice  may  lie  given.  Holland  ob- 
serves thai  in  this  countr}' the  greater  p.  i  !-!  :i  of  the  tin 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  composed  exclusively 
of  that  metal  is  that  w  hich  is  expanded  by  rolling  or  ham- 
mering, or  by  a  combination  of  the  two  operations  into 
leaves  or  sheets  barely  one-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  m 
thickness,  imder  the  name  of  tin-foil.  This  is  tlie  sub- 
stance which  is  laid  upon  the  back  of  glass  mirrors,  and 
there  amalgamated  with  meranj,  SO  as  to  HsffBl  what  is 
called  the  niltfering. 

The  art  of  tin-plate  working,  or  of  forming  sheets  of 
tinned  iron  into  an  aimost  endless  variety  <tf  useful  veaels 
and  utendla,  depends  more,  observes  the  author  Jnit  cited* 
on  the  manual  deMerity  of  the  workman  than  upon  any 
peculiarity  in  the  tools  which  he  reqinres,  which  are  few 
and  simple,  consi.sting  of  bench  and  hand-shears,  mallets 
and  hammers,  steel  tieadt,  and  wooden  blocks,  soldering- 
iron  and  swages.  In  the  formation  of  a  vessel  the  first 
operation  is  to  cut  the  plate  to  the  proper  size  and  form 
with  shears ;  and  when  the  dimensions  of  Uie  article  re- 
<^uire  it,  to  join  them  together,  which  is  done  either  by 
simply  laying  the  ede;e  of  one  plate  over  that  of  the  other, 
and  then  soldering  them  together,  or  bv  folJint;  the  edges 
togethtr  vvitii  laps,  andthcTi  soldering  tlicui.  Similar  joints 
are  required  when  gores  or  other  pieces  are  to  be  inserted, 
and  also  at  the  junction  by  which  a  cylinder  is  closed  in. 
The  usual  method  of  forming  laps,  bends,  or  folds  for  this 
or  other  purpoees  is  to  lay  the  plate  over  the  ed«  of  the 
bench,  and  to  bend  it  by  repeated  strokes  with  a  nammer ; 
but  a.s  it  is  impossible  by  this  means  to  make  the  bend  as 
even,  or  at  as  true  an  angle  as  is  desirable,  Mr.  J.  Basset, 
of  Birmingham,  contrived  a  simple  and  effectual  apparatus 
for  the  purpose,  for  wliich  he  was  rewarded  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  m  1831.  An  end  view  of  this  appoiotus  is  given 
in  th^  subjoined  cut.  in  which  a  a  represents  a  metal  block 
screwed  down  firmly  to  a  bench,  and  naving  a  longitudinal 

Slindrical  cavity,  within  which  is  laid  a  long  iron  cylinder, 
e  end  of  which  is  distinguished  in  the  cut  by  a  tint.  The 


diameter  of  the  cylinder  iti  such  that  it  will  turn  freely 
upon  its  axis  within  the  cavity  in  which  it  lies,  and  which 
ha-s  a  sill  nr  (  pt  iiing  about  half  an  inch  wide  Rlnni;  the  top 
of  the  cylinder  at  b,  A  squared  axis  projects  from  eacn 
end  of  tne  cylinder  to  receive  %  haridle  c  e,  which,  when 
the  instrument  la  at  i«it,h«i  in  an  hoiiiontai  pBwtioii,  aad 
is  supported  by  the  hbck  rf.  These  handles  are  not  hui 
to  thesquiroems  of  tho  efUnder,  bxit  are  capable  of  beinx 
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tektn  off  ind  put  oa  afain  in  any  position  of  the  cylinder, 
the  Icotfth  of  whieh  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  longest 

laps  or  Dpndi.   Lontntudinal  cuU,  wide  enough  to  receive 
thu  ede^C!  of  a  tin-plate,  are  nuule  in  the  cylinder  from  the 
circumference  towards  the  centre  to  any  requirinl  depth  or 
at  any  required  angle,  as  at  b,  e,  and  /.   In  order  tu  nuke 
aiightmn^ed  lap,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  mari^n&I  figure 
G,  the  cylinder  is  tuned  into  the  position  shown  in  the 
figure,  t*ftii  om  of  the  radial  cuts  under  the  longitudinal 
opening;  in  the  block  a  a  ;  the  handles  are  put  on,  and  the 
ed^ti  of  the  tin-plate  g  i»  inserted  in  the  uppermoftt  slit  in 
the  cylinder.  The  handles,  i^rv  then  movecf  in  Ihi'  (liii  ( linn 
indicated  by  the  aiTOW  and  dotted  lines,  and  ttse  plate  is 
forced  to  assume  the  poution  of  the  dotted  linens  g*,  re- 
eeinnff  at  the  same  time  the  required  lap  or  bend.  By 
ratoimng  the  handles  towards  their  orij^nal  position,  the 
plate  mnv  be  eaaly  removed.  If,  in  eddiUoa  to  the  making 
ot  the  lap,  the  plate  b  to  be  bent  so  as  to  form  a  hollow 
cylinder  or  tube,  the  motion  of  the  l  a  iJVs  is  corilmued 
until  the  cylinder  b  turned  compltiely  round,  Ly  which 
means  the  plate  will  be  wrapped  or  rolled  round  it.  The 
cavity  in  the  block  a  a  is  maiie  large  enough  to  receive  the 
eyiinder  with  this  addition  to  its  thickness;  and  if  this 
opention  l>e  intended,  one  aide  or  cheek  of  the  cavity  is 
made  moveable  on  a  pivot.,  so  that  it  may  be  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  liflinp    il  H  e  cylinder.   Th(  pipe  is  sub- 
sequently removed  fruiu  iiie  cylinder  by  del&ching  the 
handles  and  sliding  it  oft'  lonjptudinally.  Appended  to  the 
dcaeription  of  thi<i  apparatus,  in  Uie  Societ/'s '  Transactions,' 
is  Ml  ftceount  of  n  method  of  bending  pipecof  tin,  copper, 
or  brasa,  by  filling  them  with  hard  solder,  and  passing  them 
through  two  thick  rings  of  the  same  substance,  one  of 
which  is  fixed  in  a  vice  or  work-bt  iic!i,  while  the  oil  i  r  in 
attached  to  a  handle  of  such  length  a»  tu  (^ive  the  operator 
BuiEcient  leverage  for  l>endinti  the  pipe  in  that  portion 
which  intervenes  between  the  rings.    As  ttie  wider  is 
toSbK  ttm  ffae  nltaiiel  of  the       Ihe  rings  will  give  way 
fo  attf  dkngennis  nreewiw  MMMier  than  tne  pipe  itself. 
When  the  required  oiirvitun  is  obtained,  the  solder  is 
melted  from  the  inside  of  the  pipe.    It    observed  that  in 
perform! nij  this  operation  upon  nra-ss  pipes,  they  should  be 
previously  tinned  un  t!M  inner  surface,  in  order  to  secure 
a  peit'ect  union  between  the  tube  and  the  core  of 
solaer. 

After  «  tin  vessel  has  been  raundcd  upon  a  block  or 
numdril,  hw  itriking  it  with  a  irooden  malkl,  end  the 
seams  finianed  as  above  described,  all  its  exterior  ed^es  are 
utrensrthened  by  bendimr  a  thick  iron  wire  into  the  j^roper 
I'orin,  applying  if  in  \'.hat  wovild  other\vi.se  he  the  raw 
edges  of  the  metal,  and  dexterously  folding  them  over  it 
with  a  hammer.  By  this  means  the  appearance  of  the 
articles  it  imjavred,  aad  their  duimbilitv  and  atrength  are 
peatly  ineveeaed.  A  fapertor  Und  of  nn-vmre,  commonly 
known  as  block-tin,  is  carefully  tini  hrd  by  beatink^  or 
planishinsf  with  a  poli»hed  steel  Imiuuier  upon  a  metal 
Htake  ;  by  which  means  the  surface,  wiuch  other^vi.se  ap- 
pears somewhat  wavy,  is  made  very  ainoolh  and  silvem 
especially  after  it  has  been  polished  with  dry  whiting.  It 
ia  principally  in  the  production  of  block4in  want  that 
meaging  is  resorted  to  as  a  ready  means  of  producing 
g'rooved  or  ridged  bordei-s  or  other  embossed  ornaments. 
Thi.s  p!0('et.s  consists  in  .striking  the  nu-tal  between  two 
steel  dies  or  swages,  the  faces  of  which  hear  tlie  desired 
pattern,  and  are  made  counterparts  to  each  other.  The 
moulding! xoond  the  edges  of  dish-covcia  and  other  similar 
articles  ue  produced  in  thui  way ;  the  awiges  emboaaing 
the  pattern  In  short  lengths,  andute  article  being  gndaally 
turned  round  until  every  part  ofit.s  circumference  has  been 
submitted  to  their  action.  It  was  formerly  usual  to  make 
such  mouldings  separately  for  large  articles,  and  to  attach 
them  with  solder;  and  Holland  states  that  the  practice  of 
swaging  them  was  introduced  by  Mr.  King,  a  tinman  in 
Holborn,  who  executed  veij  bold  and  handsome  mould* 
ings  by  placing  the  entdde  of  the  aiUde  upon  a  concave 
bed  of  lead,  having;  a  hollow  line  or  cp-oovo  sunk  into  it, 
into  which  the  rim  of  the  cover  or  vessel  was  forced  by 
the  application  of  a  huge  hammer  on  the  inner  side,  until 
the  required  detrree  of  projection  was  obtained.  The 


border  was  tlien  complet^  by  the  application  of  swages, 
1.  In  lower  die  ia  usa^y  fixed  ia 


as  belbre  described. 


an  appaiBtnsto  wideh  moteeable  guides  are  attached  to  in- 
sure Ine  correct  position  of  the  article  to  be  oprn-.tfri  m, 
and  the  upper  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  hammer,  tiie  li&ndie 


of  which  ia  pivoted  so  as  to  insure  its  desoent  in  precisci| 
the  right  position.  Sometimes  tilS  nqtutUe  power  is  sf> 
plied  oy  simply  working  the  upper  swage  or  swage-ham> 
mer  itself;  but  in  other  cases  toe  head  of  the  swa^-hao- 
mer  is  struck  wil'j  a  mitlint,    \\'\\-  many  omamentii 
articles  are  produced  by  embossinj^  or  siampii^  taQ-pku, 
in  the  same  manner  a9  other  metallic  sheetts  with  a  fly- 
press  or  other  machinery.   Many  cheap  coffin-plates  an 
manufactured  at  Birmingham  in  this  way ;  and  these  and 
similar  articles  are  sometimes  lacquered,  painted,  or  ^ 
panned.   A  very  beautiful  method  of  ornamenting  tia 
w  ai  r-;  I'ly  jiioducintf  «  i  i  \ k'. i/i  >!  appearance  on  the  sur- 
face was  much  pracliseci  a  lew  years  since,  undurthe  oam« 
of  moi'r^  metaUique,  or  crystsllixed  tin-plate.    It  ronsiata 
in  applying  diluted  nitro-muiiatio  acid  to  the  surCace 
the  plate  while  slightly  heated,  and  then  washing  with 
water,  and  covering  witn  a  lacquer  varnish,  without  w^hicb 
the  lustre  of  the  crystalline  appearance  is  speedily  lost  by 
the  action  nf  the  air.    Di  ,  1  m-  ( it. t^s,  that  Mt  would 
seem  thiU  liie  acid  merely  lays  bare  liic  crystalline  iSzuc- 
ture  really  present  on  every  sheet,  but  maske<!  by  a  film  of 
redundant  tin ;'  and  he  gives  the  following  directions  for 
performing  the  process :— The  tan-|date,  slightly  heated,  i> 
to  be  placed  over  a  tub  of  water,  and  to  nave  ita  sorftce 
rubbed  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  a  liquor  composed  of  four 
parts  of  aquafortis  and  two  of  distilled  water,  l  i  !ding  one 
part  of  common  salt  or  sal-ammoniac  in  solutjon.  WVieo 
the  crystalline  spangles  appear  to  be  thoroughly  lK>>ui;rit 
out,  the  plate  should  be  immersed  in  water,  washed  with  a 
feather  or  a  little  ootton  (taking  care  not  to  rub  so  bard  si 
to  disturb  the  crystalljaed  film  of  tin  which  constitutes  the 
feathered  surface),  dried  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  imaN>- 
diately  coated  with  lacquer.    If  the  whole  surface  be  r.i'. 
plunged  at  once  in  cold  water,  but  partially  cooled  b_r 
sprinkline  cold  water  upon  it.  the  crjslallizalion  will  I* 
variegated  with  large  and  tmall  tigures.    '  Similar  restiUi 
will  be  obtained,'  he  adds,  '  by  blowing  cold  air  tlirougb  t 

S'pe  on  the  tinned  surface,  while  it  »  just  peasing  inm 
e  fiised  to  the  solid  state  ;  or  a  variety  of  d^neatiom 
maybe  traced  by  playing  over  the  surface  of  the  pl.t 
with  the  pointea  flame  of  a  hlow-pipc.'  [Dirt,  o/  Anr 
p.  iHui  and  pp.  I'iixi,  12rj4.  )  Hy  using  colour\>d  vanuiht* 
very  beautiful  boxes  and  other  ornamental  article^  may  U 
produced  by  this  process. 

Mamffaetmrt  r/  Tin  Alkg$^Britaimia  Met-d.—ln 
forms  the  pinicipal  ingredient  in  various  kindii  of  pe^tF' 
and  other  white  metallic  alloys,  which  are  manufacturrd 
into  domestic  uten.<iils  by  ca>.ting,  stamping,  and  othtt 
processes  in  which  much  ingenuitv  is  displayed.  Holla>l 
gives  an  inlcrciiting  account  of  the  manuiacture  of  t» 

Kots  and  similar  ailicles  of  Hntannia  melal»  wfaioll  wajbl 
riefly  noticed  here.  This  manafactwwi  mm  oooBBeneed 
on  a  large  scale  at  Sheffield,  wliere  it  k  Still  carried  oa 
about  the  year  1770,  by  two  individuals  of  the  naiiiv>  d 
.lessop  and  Hancock ;  and  the  brilliancy,  lighiiie^  and 
cheapness  of  the  wares,  wliich,  when  well  noade.  great.y 
resemble  silver,  twve  secured  for  them  a  very  asxtenave 
sale  in  tJiis  and  other  countries.  The  extraoM  flMsUtJ 
with  wMch  such  atloya  may  be  VNifked  into  aav  ihsft 
leads  however  to  the  mamimcture  of  many  articles  of  w 
flimsy  a  character  that  they  speedily  lose  their  form  sal 
beauty.  Vanous  authorities  differ  greatly  as  to  the  coi»- 
iHjs'.tio:!  of  H::iannia  metal,  but  the  prinportions  given  \j 
Holland  are  34  cwts.  of  tlie  best  biock-tin,  2B  ib«.  of  mi- 
tial  regulus  of  antimony,  8  lbs.  of  copper,  and  8  Ifaa.  4 
brass.  The  tinisfinkaMltedandmised  to  a  red  heat  is  t 
aiont  eaet^voa  pot,  and  then  the  antimony,  copper,  sai 
brass  are  5ucc?ssively  poun  1  into  it  from  the  crucibles  is 
which  they  have  been  nielied  ;  the  mass  being  sturtd 
during  tlie  operation, to  complete  the  mixture.  The  fusita 
being  completed  by  the  continued  application  of  fire  undn 
the  pot,  the  metal  is  removed  by  ladles  to  cast-uoo  boi«' 
or  moulds,  ia  wbieh  it  is  cast  into  slabs  fiAeaa  indwl 
long,  ax  inches  wide,  and  one  ineh  thie^ ;  or  if  for  es* 
ing  small  articles,  into  smaller  moulds  to  furni  it  into  co- 
venieni  ingots,  llie  thick  .slabs  of  metal  are  then  a- 
tended  by  pa.ssing  them  between  polished  steel  roiin: 
until  they  are  reduced  to  the  required  degree  of  teouni 
This  opoatton  is  performed  without  any  aanealinc  ^ 

softening;  and  the  edges  of  the  sbeet  becone  a  Mtlleihi 
tered  or  cracked  by  it. 

Althoii::h  Ti:n^»  T.-iu-lrs  m  -.r.nfactured  in  Sliver  are  aW 
j  produced  in  Bnl&nma  loeuu,  aiul  in  other  alluys  of  aiw^ 
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Atmoter.  the  princiiMd  comiBiFlkm  b  in  CMdleitidn» 
.-pots,  coffee-btg^ttt,  and  oUiervesMb  Ibr  eontaioing 

,vmd.a.  The  feel  of  candlesticks,  the  bodies  of  tea-pots, 
^  other  articles  contjiininc;  ciiibossed  work,  are  stamped 
tween  dies;  and  when  the  shape  of  the  article  will  nu: 
ow  it  to  be  stamped  in  one  piece,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
Undricctl  vessel  with  raised  work  upon  the  sides,  it  is 
in«  times  stamped  in  ltttvM»  which  are  aubaequenU  v  fitted 
M*  •oldered  toirether.  .AjitieleB  approaching  the  gfdindar 
"**-y  in  ' n^anner  be  stamped  in  three  or  more 
ecea.  In  stainiai  brass,  silver,  and  plated  metal  the 
f.s  mvisit  inaliiiu--  every  case  be  of  steel,  and  the  patterns 
p^itx  thexu  axe  executed  at  a  very  ^reat  expense,  but  in 
\»i  ma.n\iracture  of  Britannia  metal  a  cheaper  process  is 
>llow««i.  Flatter  caats  an  prodaced  of  the  respond  pat- 
srna,  either  ftvm  original  luodeh  or  designs,  or  thmi  loa- 
ufactured  articles  of  silver,  and  from  these  are  made 
loulds  or  dies  of  fine  hard  pi^-iron,  which,  with  a  very 
ttle  tinishing,  form  dies  fit  for  stanipi  iL;  tractable  a 
raet-al.  When  very  thin,  it  may  even  l)e  stamped  in  dies 
t*  bntss  or  of  spoon-metal. 

The  ^reat  facility  with  which  this  alloy  maybe  moulded 
o  any  required  ftm  ia  illintvated  by  the  opention  termed 

•pinning,  by  which  the  bodies  of  tea-pots  witn  concentric 
:\Tc\v\ar  swells  aie  usually  formed.    A  wooden  chuck  or 
uodcl  of  so  much  of  the  intended  vessel  as  may  be  shppe  i 
>lf  the  chuck  when  completed  is  fixed  in  a  lathe  worked  ] 
Dy  steam-power,  and  to  ndsk  applied  a  circular  piece  of 
iheet-metaa  cut  to  the  proocr  sue  with  sheaia.  This  is 
pressed  against  the  centre  offhechackhj  a  dieutar  |riece 
of  wood  with  a  blunt  centre-pin;  and  as  the  whole  re- 
%  (.lives  rapidly,  the  workman  bends  the  plate  over  the 
niodel-ehuck  by  pressinR  it  with  tools  of  hard  wood  or 
polished  ateel  until  it  is  brought  into  preuselv  the  same 
lovrn.    The  toob  are  applied  at  first  ve^  gently,  so  as  to 
Kvoid  crumpling  or  lacen^ag  the  metu;  and  «Qch  is  the 
dexterity  acquired  by  some  workmen,  tluiit  Rottand  states 
that  sonie  iiidivitluab  can  spin  twenty  dozen  of  the-e  tea- 
pot bodies  in  a  day.    Tlie  form  is  perfected  upon  a  second 
chuck;  and  in  ^onle  cases  articles  are  jiartiallv  formed  by 
a  stroke  in  a  die  previous  to  the  spinmng.   I^pherical  ar- 
ticles are,  aa  in  tu  case  of  stamping  with  (uea,  usually 
formed  in  two  or  vcMfe  part* ;  but  in  some  instances  they 
are  made  to  overlap  the  model,  wMch  is  then  composed  of 
several  segments,  tnat  may  be  taken  out  of  the  finished 
vc!^l  by  removing  a  centre-piece,  in  a  similar  manner  (o  a 
boot-last. 

Many  small  vessels,  spoons,  and  other  articles  are  ca.st  in 
an  alloy  somewhat  harder  than  that  which  is  rolled  into 
afaeats.  The  facility  vnth  which  Britannia  metal  may  be 
ran  into  any  shape  and  cut  in  the  lathe,  as  for  ttuning 
measures  and  small  vessels  previously  fomied  by  castin;:,  is 
»  L^reat  recommendation  to  the  manufacturer.    Articles  of 
this  metal  are  cleaned  from  the  oil,  rosin,  and  other  ini- 
putitieii  acquired  during  their  formation,  by  boihng  in 
"atcr  containing  sweet  soap;  after  which  they  are  po- 
lished, aitber  bf  Aaod.  or  more  commonly  bythe  buff  and 
bniih  set  in  motion  hy  a  steam-engine.  The  buff  is  a 
solid  cylinder  of  woocf,  resemblins  a  in'indstone  in  form, 
the  rim  ur  neriphery  of  which  is  covered  with  buff  leather 
drcissed  with  fine  sand  from  the  bed  of  the  nver  Trent, 
which,  after  being  dried  and  sifted,  is  mixed  with  uil.  The 
brush  is  a  similar  but  smaller  circle  of  wood  set  all  round 
with  four  or  ftva  nm  of  bristles ;  it,  as  well  aathe  buff,  is 
dreswd  wi&  laiid  uid  oil,  and  afterwards  for  finishing 
with  powdered  rotten-stone  and  oil.    Tlie  brush  is  used 
generally  for  such  articles  as  from  their  form  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  buff,  and  aI>o  for  all  stamped  or  embossed 
work.   After  bufting  and  brushing,  the  articles  are  boiled 
in  a  solution  of  pearla^ih,  and  finally  band-bmshed  and 
hand>poliahad  by  an  application  of  soft  aoMi,  a  little  ml. 
Mid  powdered  roaen-etone.  This  operation  fi  oiually  per* 
formed  by  females,  as  it  is  found  thiit     i  Instrument  can 
supply  an  effectual  8ut)stitute  for  a  sull  luuid,  which  is  one 
ut'  tiie  tirst  requisites  inquired  mto  whca  peiaona  apply  for 
work  in  this  department. 

Xi\yt  •i  Dictionary  of  Arts,  lii-c. :  Manu/actiirc\  in  Mrtal 
'JSl  Mr.  Hidiand),  m  Lardaer's  QUmet  Q/dapatdia,  vol. 
Hi.;  Trmuaetimf  tf  the  Society  </  Artg,  toI.  xlvtii.,  ])p. 

TIN  TRADl.   The  history  of  the  trade  in  tin  com- 
nitnceswith  the  verj'  earliest  records  of  commercial  inter- 
with  the  Qiitish  i&laods.  £CA8smuii>Bii  and  Fid.  | 


HiHonf  of  &u[kmi,  ^  pp.  0l^.J  We  ahaU  onJv 
notice  tiua  trade  as  it  has  exnfed  widiin  the  last  two  cen- 
turies T>;ivPTi;int  rrivrs  v  me  in'.erwling  information  con- 
cerr.iai:  it  iuuu  Hiter  Llic  liiiJdit;  uf  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
Ill  I  (j !  uur  exports  of  tin  to  all  foreign  countries  amounted 
to  li>3  tons;  in  166d  to  2Mtonsi  in  the  three  yean  of 
peace,  fiott  1486  to  1700,  on  an  average  to  1297  ton<;  and 
m  the  tea  yeamor  war.  tnm  1700  to  1710^  on  an  average  to 
lOM  tons.  In  these  last  ten  years  the  annual  purchases  of 

the  D^ifrh  ampimted  to  PXVt  tons,  of  the  estimated  value  of 
2l,.'J7ii'.  iJivtiiaiiL  accounts  ior  the  threat  increase  in  the 
exportation  as  follows  *  All  our  neighbouni,'  say^  he,  'as 
well  as  ourselves,  have  increased  in  the  luxunous  vmy  of 
living;  such  who  heretofore  were  content  with  pewter  are 
wnr  ecrved  in  plate :  and  «nch  aa  made  use  of  trencheis, 
wooden  pfattters,  and  eartlienware,  will  now  have  pewter : 
all  which  is  visible  within  forty  years,  and  haji  occasioned 
this  ereat  call  of  a  commodity  almost  peculiaj-  to  us.'  But 
t;:;  ]ini  :u<  I'  of  the  mines  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crea^^ed  demand ;  and  when  Davenant  wrote.  Queen  Anne 
had  between  4000  and  5000  tons  of  tin  on  hand,  a  quantity 
equal  to  tear  or  tva  man' caainn|ition.  'As  the  case 
stands  at  jiresent,*  he  adds,  *Holhmd  la  the  great  mac:a/.ine 
for  tin :  the  necessities  of  such  as  have  it  upon  tlieir  hands, 
either  in  merchandize  or  security,  drive  it  thither,  and  the 
D'ltch  set  whut  jirii  they  please  upon  this  rich  product  of 
England,  to  the  damage  of  the  public'  He  proposed  that 
a  thousaad  tmm  of  we  dead  stock  should  be  coined  into 
tta  Imlfopoaoe  aod  tetluima.  The  nraduea  of  the  mines 
went  on  jaefaamngt  aad  the  aiwwmii TaMoa  to  which  Dave- 
nant allude*  is  onfyabout  ayeat^aprodiiM  of  the  minea  at 

present- 
In  the  '  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  * 
(vol.  ii.,  pert  IV.),  there  is  a  valuable  paner,  by  Joseph 
Came,  Esq.,  on  the  'Statiiiics  of  the  Tin-Nlinea  in  Com- 
wali,  aad  of  the  Gonanmptioa  of  Hn  in  Gi^at  Britain,'  from 
whleh  we  bcrrowioaie  of  the  Itallowint;  statements.  From 
1780  to  1785  the  produc*  of  the  mines  vajicd  Ironi  2273 
tons,  the  lowest  amovnit.  to  3(t05  tons,  winch  was  the 
ereat^t  quantity  in  any  one  \ear :  the  average  production 
for  this  period  wa.s  27')7  tons,  and  the  averagt!  price  64«.  Qd. 
per  cwt.    From  178U  to  1316  the  annual  average  quantity 
was  2875  tons,  at  78*.  Qii.  per  cwt.  Aom  1817  to  18^ 
inclusive,  the  annual  aweraga  waa  4211  tons,  and  the  aver- 
ai;e  price  paid  to  the  tinner  was  73^v.  the  cwt.    In  1791 
Bauta  tin  wa-,  imported  into  this  country  lor  the  first  time, 
and  the  price  of  Corni(>h  tin  soon  fell  to  38*.  the  cwt., 
and  would  Imve  declined  still  further  if  a  new  market  had 
not  been  opened.   It  appears  that  the  purser  of  an  India- 
man,  wlio  tool(  some  tm  from  tli*  Molucca  island  to 
CMna  hi  1787,  fbnnd  tiw  qteeulalion  so  profitable  that  the 
Ea.st  India  Company  were  induced  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  trade,  and  the  Company  shortly  entered  into 
arraiicretnents  with  the  (Jornish  tinnei-s  for  an  ainmal  sup- 
ply.   The  purchiises  ui'  the  t'onipanv  were  made  at  low 
pnce«,  but  the  tiimers  were  indLiuiiiUed  by  the  iutilicial 
scarcity  which  raised  prices  ta  the  home  oiaiket*  At  fimt 
the  Company  paid  only  68/.  13*.  41.  the  ton,  delivered  on 
b'  :ir  I  ir.  Ixmoon  ;  in  17'J2  they  gave  71'. ;  and  on  the  re- 
newa]  uf  the  Company's  charter  they  agreed  to  purchas*; 
800  tons  annually  at  7'>    .uui  offered  to  take  half  as  much 
more  at  68(.  13«.  4d.   In  180^  the  difference  between  the 
prices  peidbjlhe  Company  and  the  prices  in  the  home 
market  was  so  yaat  tio^  tbe  tinaam  refiised  to  supply  the 
Company,  and  thdr  exports  ceased;  but  in  1811  they 
agreed  to  par  78/-,  and  in  ITJ,  so/,  p.  r  ton.   The  con- 
nection finally  ceased  in  1817,     tlie  supply  of  lh«  home 
market  had  become  more  profitable. 

The  erathial  increase  in  the  ocouimEAioa  of  tin  in  Great 
BillaiBla  dm  in  tlm«illowias  tabie:~ 

926  tons. 
754 
1118 
1600 
2816 
3363 

Until  1838  all  the  Cortiish  tin  paid  a  duty  of  At.  per 
120  lbs.  to  the  duchy  of  Ctomwall,  which,  with  the  fee^, 
wii«;  equivalent  to  5».  This  duty  is  now  abolished.  About 
10,(K)0  merj.  women,  and  children  are  wipposi-d  to  be  cm- 
ploved  in  the  Corninh  mines. 
IrVom  1783  to  1790  the  proportiro  of  British  tin  exported 
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wu  7-l()thii  of  the  produce  of  the  minea ;  m  the  next  ten 
yem  it  3-4ths;  from  1800  to  1820  one  half;  from 
1821)  to  1830  it  had  diminished  to  2-5thg;  and  from  18;« 
to  1837  to  l-5th.  The  quantity  of  forei)?n  tin  imported, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  intended  for  re-exportation, 
since  18IS.  was  as  follows :— From  1815  to  1831  the  annual 
Kveraf^e  quantity  imported  was  213  tons ;  exported  annu- 
ally during  the  ssame  period  224  Ions.  From  18111  to  1838 
the  imports  of  foreign  tin  avera^^ed  annually  1527  tons,  and 
the  exports  were  1482  tons.  This  foreiB:n  tin  can  be  sup- 
])lied  cheaper  in  Europe  and  America  than  the  Cornish 
tin.  In  1841  the  imports  were  28,434  cwt.,  or  1421  tons,  of 
which  17,915cwt.  were  from  Singapore,  6197  cwt.  from  Java, 
and  5324  cwt.  from  the  Kaat  IndiaCompany's  territories.  In 
the  same  year  the  exports  of  foreign  tm  were  25,344  cwt., 
or  1267  tons,  principally  to  the  United  States,  Holland, 
Russia,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  The  exports  of 
British  tin  in  1841  'were  1267  tons.'  France  took  H905 
cwt.;  Turkey,  4061  cwt.;  Russia,  2780  cwt.;  the  United 
States,  1753  cwi. ;  and  Italy,  1329  cwt. ;  being  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  whole.  In  the  Custom-House  records  the 
quantity  of  tin  manufactures  exported  is  not  distinguished, 
but  in  1840  the  exports  of  '  tin  and  pewter  wares  and  tin 
plate'  were  valued  at  360,816/.  Under  the  tariff  of  1842 
(5  &  6  Vict.,  c.  47),  foreign  tin-ore  will  be  admissible  for  the 
first  time,  on  pajnng  a  duty,  which  is  10#.  the  ton  if  from 
n  Hrit.ish  ^)Ossession,  and  if  of  a  foreign,  50«.  Rut  as  none 
of  the  British  possessions  contain  tin  likely  to  l)e  brought 
into  the  English  market,  the  real  duty  is  50*.  The  former 
duty  of  10*.  the  cwt.  was  prohibitory.  The  quantity  of 
tin  annually  produced  in  Banca  is  estimated  at  27(X)  tons, 
and  in  the  Nlalayan  peninsula  about  1300  tons;  ami  these 
are  the  parts  from  which  a  supply  of  ore,  if  any,  is  likely 
to  be  receiveil. 

TIN  {Medical  Propertiet  of).  It  cannot  be  con- 
fidently asserted  that  tin  in  a  metallic  state  has  no  influ- 
ence over  the  human  system,  as  many  respectable  writcre 
affirm  that  tin-filings  arc  decidedly  anthelmintic,  and  that 
this  is  not  owing  to  mechanical  irritation  of  the  worms 
causing  them  to  be  detached  from  the  surface  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  it  is  stated  that  water  in  which  tin  has  been  boiled, 
and  wine  digested  in  a  tin  vessel,  arc  also  anthelmintic. 
Others,  denying  to  tin  any  inherent  power  over  worms,  have 
attributed  these  effects  to  the  presence  of  a  small  portion 
of  arsenic.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  very  crude  method  of 
treating  worms  to  exhibit  such  a  material  as  tin-filings. 
[Anthklmintics.1  Even  oxide  of  tin  is  of  doubtful 
efficacy,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  extreme  insolubility. 
Its  powers  may  be  heightened  by  occasionally  meeting 
with  acids  in  the  stomach,  such  as  the  hydrochloric, 
and  therewith  forming  a  chloride.  Two  compounds  of 
chlorine  with  tin  are  Known,  one  the  protochloride,  the 
other  the  bichloride.  Both  of  these  are  exceeding!)' 
soluble;  the  latter  so  much  so  that  it  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  kept  in  the  solid  state,  and  more  frequently 
occurs  in  the  liquid  state,  and  is  then  called  the  spiritus 
fumans  Libavii,  or  butter  of  tin.  The  former  is  much  used 
by  dyers,  among  whom,  when  in  the  solid  state,  it  is  called 
$alt  nf  tin,  and  when  liquid,  spirit  nf  tin.  In  the  former 
condition,  it  has  sometimes  been  raistaJcen  for  common  salt : 
it  has  thus  been  the  source  of  poisoning,  though  it  is  not  very 
active  when  introduced  into  the  stomach.  A  few  grains 
of  it  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  prove  rapidly  fatal  to 
doga.  In  case  of  any  of  "it  being  swallowed,  emetics  or 
the  stomach-pump,  (Icmulccnt  dnnka,  and,  if  necessary, 
moderate  venesection,  may  be  employed,  followed  aller  a 
time  by  vital  stimulants.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  to 
Ix;  dangerous  to  allow  fluids  containing  acids,  such  as  the 
weak  acid  wines,  or  cyder,  or  even  fatty,  saline,  or  albu- 
minous substances,  to  remain  long  in  tin-vessels,  as  an  in- 

t'urious  action  of  these  on  the  tin  is  supposed  to  occur, 
f  any  serious  effects  have  ever  followed  from  such  a  cause, 
it  is  most  likely  that  these  vessels  were  only  coated  super- 
ficially with  tin,  which  being  rubbed  oft',  exposed  the  more 
potent  metal  beneath  to  the  solvent  power  of  these  iiub- 
stances.  It  is  therefore  prudent  to  examine  from  time  to  time 
all  copper  and  other  vessels  to  see  that  the  tinning  is  entire. 
TIN  PLATE.  [TiNNiNO.] 
TIN  PVRITES.  [Tin.] 

TINACTOR,  Prince  Maximilian's  name  for  one  of  the 
Ant-Thr\islies  {Formicarintr,  G.  R.  Gray).  This  genus  is 
the  Oxypy^a,  Menetr.  (1834),  and  belongs  to  Myiothera, 
Cut.,  and  Thamuophihts,  Vieill. 


Example,  Tinactor  fuscus,  Guer.   Mag.  de  Zoo/.,  t.  lOL 

fTHHUSHEN.] 

TINA'MIDiE.  [TiNAMOu.] 

TINA-MOTIS,  Mr.  Vigors's  name  for  a  genut  of  hiiit 
{Eudromia,  D'Orb.  and  J.  Geoffr.).  [TiNAiioir.] 

TI'NAMOU  (Tinamus,  IaUi.,  Tetrao,  Linn.,  Tridtx. 
ty/uJt,  Lacep.,  Crupturus,  III.,  Pezut,  Spix\  a  crenusof 
birds  placed  by  Cuvicr,  Mr.  Vigors,  and  Mr.  Swairtsoi 
among  the  Tbtraomd.k,  in  which  article  the  account 
given  by  the  last-mentipned  zoologist  of  their  habits  aod 
utility  to  man  will  be  found. 

The  Prince  of  Canino  {Birds  of  Europe  and  North  Ann- 
rica)  has  a  family  CrypturicUe,  noticed  in  the  article  Tt- 
TRAONID.S  (vol.  xxiv.,  p.  255),  and,  we  presume,  wooU 
there  place  the  Tinamous. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  Tinamidre,  the  sixth  familr 
of  the  Gallinct,  according;  to  his  arrangement,  coiuist  ui 
the  following  subfamilies  and  genera : — 
Subfam.  1.  Tumicins. 

Genus : — Turnix,  Bonn. 

Subfam.  2.  Tinarains. 

Genera  : — Tinamus,  Lath. ;  Nothura,  VVagl. ;  RAyii 
chotus,  Spix  ;  Tinamotis,  Vig. 

This  family  is  placed  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  Joe.  ct,  I  at\i 
to  the  Chrf)nidia<r,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Gallinte,  the 
next  onler  to  which  is  formed  by  the  Struthionrt. 

We  proceed  to  illustrate  the  present  article  by  ont  ol 
the  Tinamous  properly  so  called. 

Generic  Character  nf  Tinamus. — Bill  moderate,  de- 
pressed, broader  than  high,  tip  obtuse,  back  broad.  Nos- 
trils lateral,  medial,  ovate,  expanded,  and  open.  Feet 
four-toed,  cleft ;  hind  toe  vcrj-  short.  Tail  none,  or  vc^ 
short,  concealed  by  the  rumpfeathere.  Wing*  short. 
(Sw.) 

Example,  Tinamtis  Tataupa,  Vkf. 

Description. — ^Tinamou  with  the  bady  above  du>k«- 
rufous,  immaculate.  Head  and  neck  dusky -black ;  chin 
while  ;  throat,  neck,  and  breast  cinereous  ;  body  beneath 
whitish;  vent  and  flanks  rufous-black,  the  feathers  mar- 
gined with  white.  Bill  and  irides  red.  Total  length  8) 
inches.  (Sw.) 

Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  work  on  the  '  Classification  ?f  BiidN 
expresses  his  opinion  that  the  Tinamous  probably  rvptf- 
sent  the  group  of  Bustards  in  the  New  VVorld  [TEriLvo- 
MD.K,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  255] ;  but  in  a  previous  piiblicatioa 
{Zoological  Illusl rations,  Ist  seriesX  he  says  that  ther 
there  '  iH>era  to  hold  the  same  scale  in  creation  wfaica 
the  partridges  do  in  the  Old  Continent.'  He  refen,  in  thf 
book  last  ineiitioned,  to  the  work  of  M.  Temminck  (Pig.  rt 
(?<///.),  who,  he  observes,  has  described  twelve  specin. 
and  he  states  that  the  bin!  under  consideration  is  the 
smallest  of  its  family.  He  found  it  only  once  in  th* 
interior  of  Baliia,  \\iieri*,  he  says,  it  must  be  very  rare,  or 
frequent  in  particular  districts  only.  Though  differing  n» 
some  respects  from  M.  Temminck's  description,  he  is  io- 
clined  to  consider  it  only  a  variety. 


TSnamni  TaUup*.  Vat.  (8w.> 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  paphic  description  of  the  countit 
aroinid  Malduiiado,  when  he  had  reached  the  farthra 
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oint  which  he  wa»  anxious  to  examine,  says:— 'ITie 
ountry  wore  the  sraie  aipect,  till  at  last  the  fine  gt««n 
art'  became  more  weariioiiie  than  a  dusty  faunpi^e-nMuL 
Ve  everywhere  saw  great  ntimben  of  partridges  (TYnamtM 

iffesceng).  Tliese  birds  do  not  go  in  coveys,  nor  do  they 
^nceal  tliem-solvts  like  the  English  kind.  It  a})})eAn.  a 
ery  silly  bird.  A  iimn  on  horaeback,  by  ridin>?  round  and 
uund  in  a  circle,  or  rather  in  a  spire,  so  as  to  approach 
:loser  each  time,  mug  \audk  on  the  head  as  many  as  he 
ileasea.  The  mora  vommim  method  is  to  ««teh  them  with 
I,  runnini?  nooie  or  little  laxo,  made  of  the  rtem  of  an 
>strich's  feather,  fastened  to  tlie  »'n<l  of  a  long  stick.  A 
>oy  on  a  quiet  old  !ioi-se  will  IVequenUy  thus  catch  thirty 
>r  .forty  in  a  day.  Tlie  Hcsh  of  this  bird,  when  cooked,  i.s 
lelrcately  white.'  ^journal  nf  Researches  in  the  Cuitntrte* 
9isUfd  by  H.  M.  S.  Beagle.) 

TINCA,  a  genus  <if  fishes  ibunded  by  Cuvter,  at)d  wluch 
haa  for  type  the  common  tench,  Cyptimu  Hnea,  Linn. : 
Tinea  yulgaris,  Cuv.  Thi  fibh  belones  to  the  carp  family 
( Cypriniiue),  and  is  sepaitited  generictuly  on  account  of  the 
»nia]l  size  ot  the  scales  with  which  the  body  is  covered, 
combined  with  the  small  antero-posterior  pxteut  oi'  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins,  both  of  which  are  destitute  of  the  ante- 
rior bony  spine  orany«uohM«Kobaervahleinsome  allied 
fishea— «■  ui  the  doml  fin  of  the  barbel  for  instance ;  the 
barbiiles  to  the  mouth  are  veiy  small. 

Tlie  tench,  observes  Mr.  Yarrell,  inhabits  most  of  the 
Uvkes  of  the  European  continent.  In  thi.s  coimtrj-,  thou^rh 
fri-quent  in  ornamental  water  and  ponds,  it  is  but  spanngly 
found  in  the  generality  of  our  rivers.  There  is  some  doubt 
whethor,  like  the  eaip»  iti  origin  be  not  foreign,  and 
whetiwr  those  rivem  that  ean  now  boast  of  it  are  not  in- 
debted for  it  to  the  accidental  escape  of  fish  from  the  pre- 
served waters  of  neinhbourine  gentlemen.  The  rivcra  it  is 
riii»tly  in  are  those  whicli  are  slow  and  deep,  and  in  .such 
MtuaUons  it  dues  not  appear  to  be  so  proUhc  as  in  ponds. 
Cuvier  observes  that  the  tench  inhabits  by  preference 
Aagoant  watecs.  This  is  in  aceordanGe  with  the  obeerva- 
tiom  of  Mr.  Yanrell,  and,  riven  being  mi  wumlmnl  habitat 
for  the  fish,  ^vill  aeconnt  for  tlidr  iMiiiig  lem  prdBfio  in 
such  wtualions. 

The  author  of  the  interesting  work  on  British  Fishes, 
jii^t  mentioned,  quotes  the  following  account  illustra- 
tive of  the  habits  of  the  tench  and  of  its  tenacity  of  life : 
it  is  from  Daniel's  •  Rnnd  Sports:*— 'A  piece  oC  water 
which  had  been  oidered  to  be  filled  np,  mid  into  wldeh 
wood  and  rubbish  had  been  thrown  for  years,  was  directed 
to  be  cleared  out.    Persons  were  accordingly  employed  ; 
and,  almost  choked  up  by  weeds  and  mud,  so  httle  water 
remained,  that  no  person  expected  to  see  any  fish,  except- 
ing a  few  eeii,  yet  MVly  two  hundred  brace  of  tench 
of  ail  aitte»  mid  is  nmny  perch,  wen  ibund.  After  the 
pond  was  thought  to  be  qmte  tree,  under  some  roots  there 
seemed  to  be  an  animal  which  waji  conjectured  to  be  an 
otter ;  the  place  was  surrounded,  and  on  opening  an  en- 
trance among  the  roots,  a  tench  was  found  of  most  singular 
I'orra.  having  literally  assumed  the  tdiape  of  the  hole,  in 
which  he  had  of  course  for  many  years  been  confined. 
His  length  from  eye  to  fork  was  thir^'thfee  inches:  his 
circumference,  almost  to  thetail,  was  twenty-seven  inches : 
his  weight  eleven  pounds  nine  ounces  and  a  quarter ;  the 
colour  vva»  also  singular,  liis  belly  being  that  of  a  char,  or 
vermilion.    This  extraordinary  iish,  after  having  been  in- 
spected by  many  gentlemen,  was  careliilly  put  into  a  pond, 
and  at  the  time  the  account  waa  written,  twelve  months 
Afterwards,  was  alive  and  well.' 

ExpertmentB  have  shown  that  a  tench  is  able  to  breathe 
when  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  rednmd  tn  r>  five-thousandth 
part  of  the  bulk  of  the  water;  oidinaiy  nver  water  gene- 
rally containing  one  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

The  general  colour  of  the  tench  is  greenislt  brown,  or 
olive  having  a  golden  hue,  which  latter  tint  is  most  con- 
spicuous on  the  under  parts  of  the  fiah*  From  the  carp 
It  u  readily  distinguished  by  the  nDall  siie  of  its  scales,  and 
wso  the  small  extent  of  the  dorsal  fin:  it<  form  is  rather 
less  deep  in  proportion  to  the  length,  it  spawns  usually 
about  the  middle  of  Juive,  and  deposits  its  ova  on  weeds. 

TlNClUHiiS  are  solutions  of  the  active  principles, 
mostly  3f  vegetables,  sometime*  of  saline  medicioes,  and 
Boreiarely  of  animal  matten,  in  certain  solventa.  From 
PMewimr  moM  or  lem  of  eolmir,  they  have  obtdned  this 

OBBe.  They  are  disting^iidied  arr  onlin::^  'o  thn  l.ind  of 
*wrent  employed.  When  alcohoi  u  u^ed,  they  are  teruiud  ' 


aieohoiie  tincturess  or  more  generally  simply  tincture*  i 
when  sulphuric  a;ther  is  used,  they  are  denominated 
aiherial  tinetoica.  When  wine  is  used,  though  difi^ering 
little  from  pure  alcohol,  the  term  medieated  wtne$  la 

applied  to  them :  and  when  tlie  process  of  aistillation  is 
employed  to  aid  the  extraction,  particularly  of  volatile  oik, 
the  result  is  termed  a  v/j»ri/,  such  as  o1'  rosemary.  Ammo- 
rua  is  sometimes  conjoined,  and  the  uroceeds  termed  an 
ammoniated  tincture.  In  some  cases  less  of  the  principal 
ingre(fieat  is  taken  up  or  dissolved  when  ammonia  »  used, 
than  when  simple  alcohol  is  employed,  as  in  the  tinctum 
guaiacum  ainnioniatum.  Formerly  some  tinctures  were 
called  essence. V,  from  the  term  f*«',  it  being  thought  that 
they  contained  only  the  purer  or  more  rctined  portion,  the 
alcohol  leaving  all'the  baser  principles,  auch  as  the  starch, 
gum,  woody  iU)re,  &c.,  undissolved :  quintettence  was  a 
still  higlier  degree  of  this.  These  terms  are  now  disused 
byphannaoeunirtk,  though  retained  by  the  people.  Etixirg 
differ  only  from  being  of  a  greater  consistence :  they  are  not 
unfrequentlv  turbid  from  the  extractive  matter  suspended 
in  tliein.  Tinctures  are  further  dLstinguished  into  simple  and 
compound.  They  ore  called  smple  when  one  subslancM 
only  is  aubmitted  to  the  solvent ;  compound,  when  two  or 
more  we.  Another  important  distinctum  among  tinctures 
ia  founded  upon  the  degree  of  strength  of  the  alcohol  em- 
ployed. Where  the  active  principle  is  nearly  pore  resin, 
a  strong  spirit  is  needed  ;  when  much  gum  is  associated 
with  the  resin,  a  weaker  is  requireii.  Hence  some  tinc- 
tures are  prepared  with  jwtxj/"  t^irit,  as  the  greater  num- 
ber ;  a  few  with  ^Mf  oteM  jarn/;  mid  aome  with  rw 
tifiedtfirit. 

A  well-prepared  tincture  should  be  clear,  possessing  the 

colour  of  the  article  which  is  its  base,  and  partaking  m  an 
eminent  detrree  of  its  characteristic  odour  and  taste.  As  a 
general  rule,  five  or  six  parts  of  the  liquid  chosen  is  to  be 
used  lor  one  part  of  Uie  solid  material,  vvhich  is  to  be 
bruised  or  comminuted  before  being  submitted  to  maceiu- 
tion.  The  maceration,  which  should  be  conducted  in 
well-stopped  glass  vessels,  is  generally  continued  for  four- 
teen days,  dunng  which  the  ingredients  are  to  be  frequently 
shaken,  and  at  the  end  sLrajued.  The  pure  tincture  is 
then  to  be  preserved  in  a  tightly-slopped  bottle,  which 
should  be  opake,  or  sheltered  from  the  light.  From  seve- 
ral tinctures  a  deposit  falls  down,  either  from  some  slow 
chamirml  chmigo  taking  place  among  the  in^dieuts,  or 
from  the  evmpontion  w  eome  of  the  spirit.  This  renden 
old  tinctures  not  unfrequcntly  turbiu,  and  of  variable 
strength.  Thus  tincture  of  opium  when  newly  prepared 
contain-  tiM  grain  of  opium  in  nineteen  minims,  but  after 
some  time  one  grain  of  opium  is  contained  in  only  fourteen 
ininf^M,  This  inconvenience  may  oe  avoided  with  all 
recent  TuntnUea,  by  forming  what  are  termed  '  vegetable 
juices.*  These  are  merely  the  juices  of  the  fresh  plant 
expn  by  a  powerful  wooden  press,  fcod  the  Juice 
allowed  to  stand  twenty-lbur  hour^  during  which  a  copious 
precipitation  of  feculent  matter  takes  place,  wluch  is 
furtlier  promoted  by  adding  alcohol  au"  over  proof,  in  the 
proportion  of  four  fluid  ounces  to  every  sixteen  fluid 
ounces  of  the  joiee*  After  standing  for  twenty-fuur  hours, 
the  joioo  if  to  be  filtered  through  bibulous  paper  (prepared 
from  wool),  wboi  it  wtn  keep  uiimpaired  Hor  a  length  of 
tLm». 

These  vegetable  juices  always  relain  their  pnrdy,  and 
are  of  the  same  degree  of  streugUi  at  last  ai»  at  tirsl.  liy 
this  means  not  only  is  the  process  simplified,  and  the  time 
lequiied  iinr  their  preparation  greatly  abridged,  being 
reduced  from  fimrteen  days  to  two ;  but  theh-  medicinal 
efficacy  is  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  tinctures,  and, 
Irom  containing  less  alcohol,  they  can  be  given  in  cases 
where  the  stimulating  action  of  this  principle  mterleres 
with  the  effect  of  the  substance  dissolved  in  it,  or  renders 
its  exhibition  injproj)er,  as  in  the  case  of  young  children. 

In  preparing  the  ofiicinal  npiriis,  the  directions  of  liie 
Pharmacopoeia  are  i-arely  complied  witli.  Most  chemists 
content  themselves  with  dimolving  some  of  the  essential 
oil  of  the  plant  in  alcohol  of  the  rcqniarte  stmngtlu  by 
which  much  expense  Mid  trouble,  «s  well  a«  lorn  of  tine, 
are  avoided. 

(See  a  pamphlet  on  The  Best  Method  of  Obtatmng  the 
Most  Power/ui  Vegetable  Preparations  for  MedicOt  Use, 
by  Edward  Bentley.) 

TIND  AU  MATTHEW,  LLJ).,  was  the  son  of  the K«T. 
John  Tiiidol,  parish  dergynUB  «t  B»tt-Vmm  in  DevOtt- 
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bom  iboat  the  jrw  1607.  !■ 

he  svai--  admitted  of  T.inc  oln  College,  Oxford,  where 
Dr.  Hickcs  was  his  tutor;  but  he  afterwards  removed  to 
Exeter  Collt'iji' :  and  lit-  ^^as  finally  eU't-ti'd  to  a  law  I'ol- 
lowshtp  at  All  Souls,  soon  at\er  he  had  taken  hinde^ee 
of  B.A.,  in  1678.  He  proceeded  LL.B.  in  1679,  and  was 
cmtwt  LL.D.  in  168(1.  If  we  miy  befiere  eeiUin  ekarges 
iHiieh  were  IfHif  aftenmnli  niede  in  print  bjrth*  oppo- 
nents of  hj«  theological  opinions,  liis  debaticneries  wluie 
he  resided  at  Oxford  were  so  scandalous  as  to  have  dmwn 
down  npon  hitn  on  one  occa.Nion  a  public  reprimand  irom 
h)B  college.  Soon  al\er  he  obtained  hia  doctor's  degree 
be  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  withoat  subject- 
ing himself  to  the  inputatiDD  of  h  ivinK  an  eye  to  the 
wondljr  advantefee  wMeh  aoeh  a  step  might  acen  to  pro- 
fuse under  the  popish  kine  just  come  to  the  throne.  It 
doea  not  appear  however  that  he  actually  obtained  any 
court  favour  or  patronasre  l)y  his  chanpe  of  relisnon  ;  and, 
accoHii?  to  his  own  account,  given  in  a  pamphlet  he 

{•ut  li  il  m  his  own  defeneo  in  1706,  he  rtverted  to  the 
'hurch  of  England  aome  montha  befoea  the  Revolution, 
having  attended  man  l&t  the  hut  tine  at  OandloHMa, 
1688,  and  public-ly  received  the  sacrament  in  his  eoHeije 
chapel  at  Easter  lollo\\in<r.  He  asserts  that  his  mind, 
which  came  a  tabula  ram  to  the  university.  h&»l  been  pre- 
Mred  for  being  seduced  by  James's  Romish  emiasahes  by 
tho  notions  as  to  the  high  and  independent  powers  of  the 
dcinr  which  then  prnailed  there,  and  which  he  had 
adopud  without  examination.  Accordingly,  when  he 
threw  off  popery,  he  abandoned  his  high-church  principle* 
at  the  same  time  ;  or  rather,  aui  he  puts  it,  he  aiscovered 
that  these  pnnciples  were  unfounaed,  and  that  \^  once 
cured  him  of  ha  nopeiy.  '  Meeting,'  he  says,  *  upon  his 
going  into  the  world,  with  petq^a  who  treated  that  notion 
of  tM  faulependent  power  aa  it  dcaerved,  and.  finding  tha 
absuidlties  of  popery  to  be  mneh  greater  at  hand  fhm 
they  appeared  at  a  distance,  he  heean  to  examine  the 
whole  matter  with  all  the  attention  he  was  ^pable  of; 
and  then  he  nuickly  found,  and  was  sorpri^icd  at  the  d.-- 
coveiT,  that  all  liis  till  then  undoubted  maxims  were  tto  ^ 
flam  having  any  solid  foundation,  that  they  were  built  on 
•a  great  a  contradiction  aa  can  be,  that  of  ttro  independent 
powera  in  the  aanie  society.  tJpon  tMa  he  i«tamed,  as  he 
hR'!  ET'^nd  reason,  to  the  Phiirch  of  Ensfland,  wliu  h  he 
found,  by  examiniui:  into  her  eonstitution,  disclaiiii*  ;i  ;dl 
that  independent  power  lie  had  been  bred  up  to  thr  l  n-  ief 
of.'  The  Revolution  having  taken  place,  he  now  albo,  na- 
turally enough,  became  a  zealous  ]^rtizan  of  that  settle- 
ment. The  niato^  of  the  rest  of  lua  life^  dnnng  whiah  he 
appears  to  have  t««ded  neatly  in  London,  connla  alnoat 
entirely  nf  that  of  his  successive  publicatiooa and  Ofttie 
controversies  in  ^^hich  they  involved  him. 

He  lirst  appeared  as  i  ,  i  i  hor  in  November,  1093,  by 
the  pulflieation.  i)t4to.,of '  Au  Kasay  concerning ObedicDc'e 
to  tne  Supreme  Powell,  and  the  Ou^of  Bubjecta  in  all 
Hevolutiona,  withaone  oomideiationa  oonaeming  tha  pre* 
•ent  juncture  of  aflUn.*  T^ia  was  Ibltowed  tn  lfw<*h, 
IfifVI.  hv  '  An  KssRv  '"■o!icernini^  the  Law  of  Nations  and 
the  Kiu'Iifs  of  Sovcreitrn^,"  a  second  edition  of  wluch,  wtth 
addition.s,  was  brought  out  in  the  same  year.  This  year 
also  he  published  '  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  bothUni- 
•""^^■'inreeonjmenilatioii  of  certain  alterations  which 


there  waa  then  some  talk  of  making  in  the  Litunty;  and 
in  1605  another  pamphlet  in  support  of  the  sane  ^ws. 

But  the  first  work  l)y  which  be  attracted  i?eneml  attention 
was  an  8vo.  volume  wiiich  he  published  in  1700,  entitled 
'  The  Ri.rlifs  of  the  Christian  Churcli  A-  '  il  against  the 
Romish  and  all  other  priests  who  claim  an  independent 
power  over  it.'  I'his  work,  which  is  an  dabomte  attack 
upon  the  theoiy  of  hietartjiieal  supremn^,  or  what  are 
commonly  called  Mgh-ehnreh  principles,  immediately 
raised  avast  commotion.  It  is  related  tnat  to  a  fiietul  who 
found  him  one  day  enirasred  upon  it.  j>en  in  hand,  he  said 
that  he  was  writing  i  :  -  1(  which  would  make  the  ctersry 
mad.  Replies  to  it  were  immediately  publii^eU  by  the 
celebrated  William  Wotton,  by  I>r.  Hicfcta  OSndal's  old 
college  tutor),  and  others;  tM  eontrovoKf  oontinuad  to 
rage  for  several  y carat  a  boohaener  and  Ms  shopnan  were 
indicted  for  seliinj^  the  book.  In  1707  Tindnl  published 
•A  Defence'  of  his  work,  and,  a  few  mouthii  alter,  '  A 
Seconrl  Defence.' b<jth  f  ,  i  i  h  In- republished  together, 
with  additions,  in  1709:  the  saiue  year  be  also  reprinted 
Dif  two  Biaaip  en  OMianea  and  thft  Iaw  of  NitioHi  aloof 


with  *  A  BiMxinise  Ibr  the  liberty  of  th«  IVeaa.  and  m 

Essay  conccrnintr  the  lUghts  of  MfmVi  u!  in  tamiten  i 
Religion  :'  at>out  tlie  same  time  he  <:  Finic  1 1  >7-t  \\  with 
pamphlet,  entitled  '  N.  v  ilijrli  i  iii.rcli  ti;  .-n*-*!  Old  P  ■> 
bylerian,' in  exposure  of  the  pretensions  put  lt»r»aj^  S 
Sacheverell  and  his  party ;  upon  which  the  Hotiae  of  Ctc- 
mona,  which  the  day  bans*  nad  coodeoBaed  SmchermCr 
sermons  to  be  bnmed,  on  the  2Mh  of  Maralk,  1710.  itofu- 

tially  orden'd  Tindnl  s  '  Rights  of  the  Chriistian  Chure*" 
and  the  second  edition  of  his  two  '  Defender*  'to  be  roe- 
milted  to  the  flames  at        ^;^i!Lr  time.    This    ]  )r<  i.^-eed -:r 
drew  from  Tmdal  the  same  year  three  more  paaniphlet^  — 
the  first,  entitled  ♦  A  High-Church  Catechism  ;  *  the  !«*^<--,  il 
'  The  Jacobitiam*  Peqnrr,and  Popenof  the  Migflk-Cbwih 
PriesU;'  the  thfa^,  •Itiie  Mereilbt  Judgments  of  BS|^ 
Church  tri'iTTiphntit,  on  OffendingClergymen  rmd  othe«,i! 
the  reign  oi  Citarles  I.'    The  next  year,  un    ttie  homrt 
House  of  Convocation  luiving  drawn  up  ar  l    yirint^J  *A 
Kepreiientation  of  the  present  state  of  Keli£rJ<>"i  with  rr 
ganl  to  the  late  exceasive  growth  of  Infidelity,  Herr^^'. 
Proftnaneas,'  ISndal  tethwith  rephed  in  *  Xb«  Nahaa 
'Vlndleated  fkom  tha  Aspentons  cast  on  H*  In  tt»  nsi 

representation.    The  second  part  of  !^is  7-erf orrnsice  as 
occupied  with  an  explanatiun  and  Ue fence  oi   what  bw 
iance  been  called  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  neceastr, 
in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  the  Convocatioci,  thmt  sock 
views  went  to  ovaihun  the  fouudationa  of  all  mormlity.aad 
Of  all  ttUgioa.  natnial  as  wall  m  revealed.     For  mmt 
ymm  from  this  date  Tindal'b  aethra  pen  waa  •xelaasTelf 
occupied  with  the  politics  of  the  day ;  but  his  perftwman- 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  effective  at  the  tiiue,  s^.i 
have  bi'di  !o!ig  loi  L't'tten.    It  is  remarkable  howeTer  that 
in  so  voluminous  a  work  ttsCoxe's  *■  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,'  no  notice  ahonld  be  taken  of  a  personal  contro- 
Tsaqr  in  which  ISadal  became  inrohrod  with  that  —■■'^ 
after  Us  resignirtion  in  1717,  and  which  wodueed  iwfiof 
pamphlets  in  Vnth  sides.   Tindal  considered  hiinji«'Tf  t  > 
nave  been  ill-u.>ed  by  Walpole,  who,  accordine  to  hi>  s. 
count,  had  first  c,;ourted  his  alUaoce,  and  then  sudden' 
dropped  him  atter  he  had  so  far  committed  himsvji  » 
writiiie  that  it  ^vas  imagined  his  hostility  in  print  vnts  not 
to  be  dreaded.  Walpole,  on  the  other  band,  or  hi »  friends, 
accosed  Tindal     a  macheroos  desertion  to  the  opposite 
faction  as  soon  as  be  found  that  Walpole  had  been  or  was 
about  to  b«  deprived  of  power.    It  is  probable  that  there 
wa-s  some  misunderstanding  on  both  sides.    In  any  caw 
this  ministerial  rupture  was  merely  a  personal  quairel.  la 
which  little  or  no  pubhc  principle  was  involved;   and  it 
ioM^es  thereAna  no  political  vaiaatiUty  or  mcoMsiatexy 
in  Ttndal  that  a  fbw  yean  after  this,  ui  1721.  ITSft  and 
1723,  when  Walpole  was  at  tlie  head  of  the  miniNt-v  '■ 
came  fonvard  as  a  strenuous  defender  of  his  i^'overiaiu  , 
in  a  succession  of  pamphlets.    He  did  not  return  to  1> 
original  lield  of  theological  polemics  till  17'28,  when  he 

Sblished  •  An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  two  gre^t 
Uosof  London  and  Westaumtar,'  in  reply  to  a  nrnkoral 
letter  whidi  the  biahop  of  London,  Dr.  Qibaao,  Imd  ad 
die.<i»»ed  to  the  people  of  his  lin  --^e  on  the  subject  of  An- 
thony Collins"!?  •  Scheme  of  lAUmt  Prophecy  Considered," 
and  other  recent  deistieal  writintrs.  A  '  S«-cond  Pk^Ioi  h! 
Letter,'  soon  after  published  by  the  bishop,  calleil  forth  a 
'  Second  Addrem'  dqbb  Tindal ;  and  both  addresj^c^  weit 
reprinted  tha  md«  yoar,tBaB8vo^  vohme,  with  nhemtioaB 
ami  additfonB. 

From  thi?  date  Tindal  !?eems  to  have  remained  qxiiet  fill 
the  year  17  iO,  uhen  he  jirodueeJ.  in  a  4to.  volume.  tb« 
work  by  which  !i«  is  now  chieflv  t  iiK  inl>ered,  his  'Cliris'- 
ianity  as  Old  as  tlie  Creation,  or  the  (.ioapel  a  He|>ttbbra- 
tion  of  the  Religion  of  Nature.'  The  object  of  this  w  ortr. 
as  ia  indeed  sufficiently  declared  in  its  title,  is  to  contend 
that  thai*  iandhing  mero  in  Christianity,  properly  under* 
stood,  than  what  the  human  reason  is  quite  capable  of 
discoverinc  for  itself,  and  by  implication  to  deny  that  any 
speciid  revelation  ^l  i---  i  ver  been  made  by  the  Dtntv  ''i 
man.  It  did  not  however  couUm  any  express  denial  i  t 
the  truth  of  Chrislianity;  of  which  indeed  the  author  and 
hia  piit^aaa  laihar  piai—cd  to  think  that  he  had  Scmai 
out  a  new  defcnea  shwogcr  than  any  that  had  been  pse- 
loii  h- thnii-'ht  of.    <Tindal,' said  Waibttlton,  some  years 

a  kind  of  bastard  Socrates,  had  brought  our  spe-  ■ 
liiiiions  from  heaven  to  earth;  and,  under  pretence  of  I 
advancing  the  aotiquity  of  Christianity,  laboured  to  under- 
M  ill  onriniil/  ItH  book  nada  a  wmA  aaiie.  «nd 
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u-iotis  answers  to  it  aoon  appeared,  lie  moat  noted  of 
hich  were— Dr.  VVaierUadli  'dcrinhUK  ViadicatwU'lTaO; 
The  Usefulness,  TVuth.  and  EzecUcn^  of  th«  Chriatian 

Levelation   dclVTiris  l,"   hy  Mr.  (nflerwards  I>i-0  J&Qies 
'osrter  (tlie  eminent  dissentinij  clersfymati),  1731;  'AD*- 
r,c     i  ll  Hevexled  lU'liirioii,'  by  Dr.  Conybeare  afterwards 
'!>iiop  of  Bii&tolj.  1732  ;  and  '  Aa  Ansvvw  to  Christianity 
s  Old  as  the  Creation,'  by  the  Kev.  John  (afterwards  Dr.) 
^land  caootber  leariaed  and  dwHngiiMfawi  duMntinf 
livtne),  1733.  Itw  book  m  tlM-diKUMad  in  tiw  lartHBen- 
ioiied    \^ritr-s  more  celebrated  work,  his  'View  of  thp 
I'rincipal    T)>i»tical  Writers'  published  in  17i'>}.  TIikUI 
\i'Vcnclod  iiimself  in  '  Remarks  on  Scripture  N  indicated, 
iiul  some  other  late  Wntintr^^/  publishKl  aionf^  with  a 
iL'w  edition  of  his  'SJecond  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
I  .ondou  and  WcatniiMter,'  ia  1730.  But  thia  waa  hia  last 
]. ubUeation ;  his  health  now  began  to  pve  way,  and  he 
f  vpirtnl  on  the  IRth  of  Aucpist,  1733,  at  a  lodpint:  in  Cold 
Uath  FieldH,  to  wliicli  lie  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
i;io\  c  a  few  days  Uelon- Irom  Ins  cliamliers  in  GrRy"->  Inn. 
TtndHi  ntiver  lie  d  aiiy  prvierment  except  his  lieliowship ; 
but  it  is  at&ted,  in  the '  Biographta  Britannica,'  that  in  the 
nsign  of  Kine  William  he  IftequenUy  aai  aa  judge  in  the 
Court  of  Iletentefi,  Mid  had  a  penrion  of  900r.  a  year 
ijrantcd  to  him  In  the  crown  for  nis  8er\'ice-s  in  that  capa- 
city.    It  is  added  tliat  he  'rarely,  if  ever,  practised  as  an 
advocate  in  tlie  courts  of  civil  or  ecclesiasticHl  law  ;' which 
would  aeetn  to  imply  that  he  liad  been  called  to  the  bar,  or 
l>e'en  admitted  an  advocate  at  Doctors' Commons,  although 
that  Cact  ia  not  pientioned.  A  new  edition  of  hie  *  Bmay 
on  the  Law  of  Nations'  was  pnblithed  the  year  after  hM 
(K  ath  ;  hut  tlie  publical'  :i  if  h  <rcfi-id  part  of  his  'Christ- 
;iiruty  aj>  Old  na  the  Cit-iUuu,  .sluthiie  ielt  ready  for  tiie 
press,  is  said  to  have  been  prevented  by  the  interlerence  of 
niiihop  Gibson.   A  will,  in  whicfi  he  left  nearly  ail  he  had 
tu  Eustace  BudglO,  ill  whose  liands  he  was  for  some  time 
bttfore  bi«  deeeaaCk  waa  eonteatad  by  hia  nephew,  the  Uer. 
Nicholaa  Tiadal,  and  wM  «t  lart  aet  aakteT  the  will  was 
printed  in  a  pamphlet,  with  a  dctaU  ofcireuBwtanoea  «0n- 

uected  with  it,  in  17;i3. 

Of  the  amount  oi  talent  and  learning  shown  in  Tindal'it 
writings  very  diUcrcnl  estimat«ii  liave  been  formed  by  his 
admirers  and  his  upixmeuts.  Waterland,  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  hia  *  Scripture  Vindicated,' eharaoteriaea  hia  anta- 
gonist in  the  Mlowing  tenna *  Hia  attadoi  are  fteble.  hn 
Hitillcry  contemptiMe  ;  he  has  no  ejenius  or  taste  for  lite- 
jature,  no  acquamUiice  with  the  original  lancuagcs,  nor 
so  much  as  with  common  < n  ics  or  commentators  ;  several 
of  his  objections  are  pure  Knt;ii^h  objections,  such  as  affect 
only  our  translation :  the  rei^t  are  of  the  lowest  and  most 
triluaf  aort*'  Dr.  Coo  yen  MiddleLon,  on  the  other  hand, 
In  ft  letter  which  he  aadreaaed  to  Walerhnd  inunediafteljr 
arter  the  latter  had  published  his  book.  say&.  '  For  my  own 
oart,  to  observe  our  English  proverb,  and  give  the  devil 
liii  due,  I  cannot  discover  any  such  want  of  literature  a-s 
vou  object  to  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  see  plainly  that 
his  work  has  been  the  result  of  much  gtudy  and  reading ; 
hi*  materials  coUeeted  from  a  neat  variety  of  the  best 
writers ;  bis  pagee  deoenUy  etowoed  with  ertationa ;  and 
his  index  of  antl-ors  as  numerous  us  'liat  uf  most  books 
whicli  liave  laUiy  iippeared.'  Tind  il^i  J^nglish  style  is 
unaffected  and  perspicuous. 

TINDAL,  REV.  NICHOI^S,  was  the  son  of  a  broUier 
of  Dr.  Matthew  Tindal,  and  waa  bom  in  1687-  Having 
■tudied  at  JSxetar  CoUefc,  Oxfocd*  and  taken  hia  degree  of 
M.A.  hi  1713.  he  waa  dtcrwarda  eleetod  a  Fallow  of  le- 
nity Collei^e  in  that  university.    In  1722  he  was  presented 
by  his  collefirc  to  the  vicAiajje  of  Great  Waltham  in  Essex  ; 
m  1738  Sir  Cliarles  Wairer,  then  first  lord  oi  liu:  admiralty, 
with  whom  he  appears  to  liave  some  years  before  sailed  for 
a  short  time  as  cnaplain,  appointed  him  chaplain  to  Green- 
wich Hospital ;  in  1740  be  ia  aaid  to  have  been  preaented  to 
the  rectoiy  of  Colbouroe  in  the  Me  of  Wight,  upon  wlmh  he 
TesignedGii  it  AVnUham  ;  and  very  soon  after  he  appears  to 
hav*  obtaitji.  J  tus  ja.st  preferment,  tlie  rectory  of  Alveretoke 
in  n,i>i.;i^ire.  from  the  bishou  of  Winchester  i  Iloadley  V 
He  died  at  Greenwich  Hospital  on  the  27th  of  June,  1774. 

Mr.  Tindal's  first  literary  attempt  was  a  work  published 
io  monthly  aumben  in  ITii^  under  the  titk  of '  Antiquities, 
8>c»d  and  Pnnboe,  bdm^  aDiwertetimton  the  excellency 
of  the  History  of  the  Hcl)rewR,'  So;.,  which  is  described  as 
R  trvulaUon  from  the  i'Vench  of  Laltuet.  This  waa  fol- 


lowed by  two  numbers  of  a  History  of  Essex,  wUch  wu 
then  drofpod.  He  then  angagad  in  hb  most  menK»«bIe 
nndertalnnf  ,  the  tmndalion,  tram  the  I^Vpneh,  of  Rapin^t 

'History-  of  Englan  L'  -^vliich  appeared  in  a  successson  of 
ocUivu  volumes  in  172»j  and  foHowing  years,  and  whs  t<^- 
printed  in  two  volunips  tblio  in  1732.  "fhis  second  edition 
was  dedicated  to  Frederick,  mince  of  Wales,  who  in  return 
preitentad  the  translator  with  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of 
ror^  guuMaa.  In  1744  aContmnation  of  ftaian,  by  Tindal, 
be|^  to  be  pnbhdied  in  weekly  IhKo  nnmbere,  which  was 
completed  in  two  volumes  (commonly  bound  in  1hree%  in 
1747.  the  history  beinjr  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Geor^i'  !.  A  -n-oi  i  folio  edition  of  this  Con- 
tinuation appeared  in  1751,  and  a  third,  in  21  voU.  8vo.,in 
1757,  with  the  addition  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  down  to 
that  date.  The  tranalation  and  continuation  of  Bapin  were 
very  sneeeiaftal  epeenlations ;  and  the  pahfishm,  the 
ilesarK.  Knapton,  nf  T  -ir^ irate  Street,  evinced  their  irra- 
titude  by  makinij  Tindal  a  present  of  20(V.  It  is  cenerally 
statiKl  that  he  wtt  assisted  in  l>oth  undertakinepi  by  Mr. 
Pliihp  Morant,  to  whom  solely  is  attributed  the  Abridg- 
ment or  Summary  of  the  History  and  Continuation  given 
at  the  end  of  the  latter,  and  also  printed  in  S  voh.  8vo.  in 
1747;  bnt  it  doca  not  appear  upon  what  anthority  it  is 
asserted  by  Ccsc,  in  the  Preface  to  his  •Memri:i-=  nf  sir 
Robert  Walpole,"  that  the  Continuation,  thoiidi  pui»iished 
under  the  name  of  Tindal, '  was  principally  wntten  bv  Dr. 
Birch.'  There  u»  no  hint  of  this  in  the  very  lull  and  ela- 
borate life  of  Birch,  in  the  second  edition  of  tlie  '  Bto« 
ciaphia  Britannica,'  wlueh  ia  itatad  to  be  compiled  from 
niB  own  iiapera  and  the  commnnifliitians  of  aumving  reta- 
fion,  and  friends.  ' His  papers,' Co xe  proceeds,  'in  the 
Museum  and  in  the  Hnrnwicke  Collection,  which  I  have 
examined  vnlh  scnipuioiw  attention,  and  various  other 
documents  which  were  submitted  to  his  inspection,  and  to 
which  I  have  had  access,  prove  great  accuracy  of  research, 
judgment  in  aelection,  and  fidwtyin  natiatMo.  He  de- 
rived oonaiderahle  aaaietaaee  ran  pereona  of  nolitied 
e  minence.  p?.rtiri!'nr!y  the  late  Lord  Walpole,  the  late  earl 
uf  Hardwicke,  ana  the  Honourable  Charles  Yorke.  TTie 
account  of  the  Partition  Treaty  was  written  by  the  late 
earl  of  Hardwicke.  The  account  of  Lord  Somers's  argument 
in  Barker's  case  was  written  by  hb  giOat  aaphaw  Uia  hrte 
Mr.  C.  ¥ork».  I  can  also  trace  numerous  coamumea* 
ttona  by  Horaee  Walpole,  thousfh  they  cannot  be  so  easily 
specified.  Birch  was  a  stanch  Whig,  but  his  political 
opmioiiii  liave  never  led  him  to  fonret  his  duty  as  an  his- 
torian. He  has  not  g,Li  [  !<  1  lalsifipd  debates,  or  mis- 
stated facts ;  he  has  not  wantonly  traduced  characters,  or 
acrimoniously  reviled  individuals  because  they  espoused 
the  oauae  whioh  he  drnmnwed ;  bat  in  hb  whole  work, 
whettier  he  pniaea  or  Uanee,  tiieta  b  a  nanly  integrity 
and  candid  temperance,  which  must  recommend  him  to 
the  discerning  reader.'  This  a  gufliciently  just  character 
of  the  Continuation  of  Rapin  :  but.althougriin  ^<  j  .  1, 
the  work  has  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  original  au- 
thority, it  is  in  the  greater  part  not  only  a  compilation,  bnt 
a  mere  traosoription  ftom  praceding  writers.  The  anthois 
indeed  ftnnUy  state  in  tlwir  pretatory  notloe  that  tliey 
have  not  ^cmpl*  d  ^^  rnj-y  or  imitate  any  part  of  the  se- 
veral autiio.-s  lJi(.y  have  aiade  use  of,  when  conducive  to 
the  usefulness  ot'  the  work,  or  where  there  waa  no  occasion 
to  alter  or  abridge.  The  numerous  documents  insetted  at 
fyi  length  make  the  Continuation  a  convenienl  Itpeitory 
ofanth^tieiniianaatioa;  and  the  notea  whioh  aeeoopanf 
the  tianalaHoa  of  the  nreoeding  part  of  the  work  add 
ijreatlv  to  the  value  of  the  oririnn'  text.  Tindal's  other 
publii  atioii  were — Uie  pamphltl  ielatin^  to  his  uncle's 
will,  61  al  l  uigment  of  Spence's  '  Polymeti.s,'  under  the 
title  of '  A  Guide  to  Classical  Learning  for  School.'  and  a 
translation,  from  the  Latin,  of  Prince  Cantemir's  History 
of  the  Gnrarth  and  Deoigr  of  tiie  Otbman  Empire,  whioh 
appeared  in  a  folio  volmne  in  1734. 

TINIAN  is  one  of  the  Jjulronc  or  Marianp  Island!?  [vol. 
xiii.,  p.  269]  :  it  lies  near  \')^  N.  !at.  and  14<5^  E.  long.  It 
is  uninhabited  and  of  small  extent.  It  owe.*  its  name  in 
the  world  not  tu  its  real  importance,  but  to  the  circum- 
stance that  Lord  Anson,  just  one  hundtvd  years  ago 
remained  there  nearly  two  months,  from  SBth  of  Augnat  to 
the  21st  of  October,  1748,  and  that  in  the  aeraunt  of  hb 
voyage  a  description  of  the  island  is  ?ivpn  in  flowing 
colourt.   It  ext'ods  about  12  nules  tkom  s^nith  -suuth-weM 
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to  norlh-northH'a-st,  and  the  brcadlh  is  about  half  aa  much. 
The  Mill  is  liOiaewhat  sandv,  but  very  dry  and  healthy. 
The  land  rises  in  sentle  Blopes  from  the  beach  to  the 
middle  of  the  island,  but  the  ascent  is  often  intemtptpd 
by  small  level  valley,  many  of  which  wind  irregiuarly 
through  the  country.  These  valleys  and  the  jnadual 
swellings  of  the  ground  are  most  beautifully  diTersmed  by 
an  alternation  of  woods  and  lawns,  which  fraveree  the 
island.  The  woods  consist  of  tall  aud  well-spread  trees, 
mostly  without  under-wood,  and  the  lawns  are  covered 
with  a  clean  turf  composed  of  very  fine  trefoil  and  inter- 
nuMd  i*ith  a  variety  of  flowers.  There  are  no  running 
streanu,  but  good  Water  is  found  bv  digging  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  new  the  inMala  or  the  island  there 
are  three  small  lakes.  Black  cattle,  in  a  wild  lai.  .  iire 
numerouis,  and  at  the  time  of  Anson's  visit  the  number  was 
computed  to  amount  to  at  least  ten  thousand.  Our  com- 
mon domestic  fowl  is  plentiful  in  the  woods,  and  several 
kinds  of  wild  fowl  are  found  in  the  lake*.  There  is  also  an 
abundance  of  wild  tiogs.  Besides  (he  cocoa-nut  pahn  and 
the  bread-flruittree  tiiere  «re  jgosvas,  limes,  and  sweet  and 
sour  oranges,  and  antiscorbutic  plants  in  great  abiuulaiiee, 
by  the  use  of  which  the  crew  of  the  Centtirion,  the  vessti 
commanded  by  Lord  iVubuii,  whicli  buffered  much  by  the 
scurvy,  was  restoi'ed  to  health  in  a  short  time.  There  is 
no  harbour,  but  only  an  open  roadMead  near  the  south- 
western extremity  of'^the  island,  which  is  dangerous  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  western  monsoon,  from  June  to  Oc- 
tober, lit  tnlerably  sale  durins;  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

(Anson  s  ^'uyage  round  thr  JVorM;  Kotzebue's  Voyage 
of  Diteovery  into  the  South  Sf^a,  .) 

TINNEVELLY.  jrHiKOUSTAW,  p.  2U3.1 

TINNING,  TIN-HATE  MANUFACTURE.  The  art 
of  tinoingt  or  of  ooiUiQg  other  metals  with  a  thin  layer  of 
tin,  so  as  to  protect  them  from  oxidation,  was  known  to 
ihe  antients,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  liii.e  been 
ver)'  exteDMveiy  practised.  Professor  Becknmiui,  in  his 
investigation  into  the  early  history  of  tin  and  tinning  (//m- 
/ory  o/  Inrmtionn,  English  edit,  of  1814,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  1-45), 
states  thai  we  have  no  account  of  the  process  antientlyem- 
ploved  in  tinning,  although  the  use  of  the  words  incoqtutre 
antf  incodtilia  by  Pliny  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  per- 
formed by  immersing  the  vessels  in  melted  tin.  The  de- 
gree of  perfection  to  which  the  process  v\  ,vs  carried  i->  indi- 
cated by  his  statement,  aci  * m;  '.:iied  hy  an  expression  of 
wondtf,  to  the  effect  that  the  tinmuK  did  not  iocresse  the 
weight  of  the  vessels,  which  shows  that  the  tin  most  have 
boen  afplied,  ts  st  present,  in  a  vei^  thin  faijnr. 

The  wt  of  tinning  plate-iron  is  more  modem  than 
thst  of  coating  copper  vessi  l-  v,  itii  tm.  ind  is  sup- 
posed to  have  l^en  invented  eitlier  in  iJoluiiua  or  in  (Ger- 
many.   Mr.  Parke*,  in  a  paper  on  the  manuidcture  ot"  (in- 

flate,  or  tinned  sheet-iron,  addressed  to  tlie  Literarv  and 
hilosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  in  1818,  whicn  was 

Siblished  in  thdr  *  Memoiis*  (Seoond  series^  vol.  iiL,  vp. 
7-380X  states  that  our  aneestofs,  from  time  intmenontil, 
procured  that  article  from  Tlohi  mia  and  Saxony,  when 
the  manufacture  was  cstabliahcd  near  the  tin-mines  ol"  the 
Er/iTi  liiic'r  mull atains,  which  were  the  most  extensive  in 
Europe  atler  thu2>e  ot  Cornwall.  From  ttie  Ume  of  the  in- 
VMtioa  of  tin-plate  down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
centoiy*  if  not  later,  both  RnglMid  and  the  whole  eonti* 
nent  of  Europe  depended  upon  the  above-named  eoantries 
for  their  supply  of  tin-plate  ;  but  nho:  *  the  year  IGfi' m 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  iiiaiuiiacture  into  i^ng- 
land,  Dy  some  gentlemen  who  sent  the  ingcnictus  Andrew 
Yarrenton  into  Saxony  to  obtain  information  respecting  it. 
Yarranton's  account  ntibe  experiment,  which  is  quot^  at 
length  bgr  Ftakeib  WM  piuhliahed  in  1681,  in  the  second 

Eart  of  his  enriooa  woric  entitled  *  Eni^land'S  Improvement 
y  Sea  and  Land,'  now  very  rare.  He  was  allowed  freely 
to  inspect  the  tinning  estahlishmcnts,  and  he  became  so 
wr!l  ;iri|i.iiKited  with  the  process,  that  alter  his  return  to 
England  he  made  many  thousand  plates  of  iron,  from  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  tinned  witti  Coianb  tin,  the  quality  of 
which  was  admitted  to  be  even  superior  to  that  of  the 
German  tin-^plntes,  which  they  Kurpassed  in  toughness  and 
flexibility.  Before  however  llie  new  manufacture  could 
be  fairly  esiaoiished,  iU  promoters  were  stopped  by  a 
patent,  which  Yananton  says  was  "trumped  up' for  the 
purpose  bv  parties  possessing  court  influence.  Tlws  pa- 
leiilecidMl  not  midcntMd  uie  art  sufieiaiarto  enable 


them  to  succeed,  and  11iii>  Rnprland  remained  depenJnl ' 
for  i»ome  years  upon  the  Continent  lor  a  manufacture  for  j 
which  she  poesessed  the  greatest  facilities.    Parkes  stato 
that  he  does  not  find  that  any  manofisctare  of  tin-plaU, 
was  establkhed  in  this  eount^  until  between  1720  aadj 
1730,  and  that  the  first  was  at  Pontypool.  in  Monmouth- 
shire, where,  according  to  Watson's  •  Chemical  Essays."  it 
was  practised  as  early  as  1730.    Shortly  bef  ire  th  it  v.mt 
the  art  wras  introduced  into  France  by  M.  lieaumur,  who  i 
communicated  an  account  of  the  process,  as  peaetised  by 
the  Germans,  to  the  French  Academy  of  Saenoea  in  the 
year  1725,  in  a  paper  which  was  translated  by  Ratt«'.  and  i 
published  in  the  ;Cth  volume  of  the  *  Philosophical  l"ran>-  ' 
actions'  (No.  406,  published  in  December,  172B).    In  hu 
introductoiy  remarks  Rutty  states  that  the  making  c>i  tir- 
plates.  or,  ai>  they  were  sometime  called,  latten  or  lattin, 
was  not  commonly  practised  in  England,  notwithstandinc  ' 
the  great  consumption ;  and  that  we  w^  obliged  to  ex- 
port our  own  tin  to  Germaiqr,  uid  to  receive  it  baclc  again 
when  manufactured.   Anderson  {Hitt.  of  Commerce,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  226)  states  that  about  1740  the  manufacture  of  tin- 
plate  wo-s  l)rouE:ht  to  such  perfection  in  England  that  very 
liUk  waii  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  that  th<- 
British  manufacture  was  superior  to  the  foreign  in  glossi- 
ness of  surface,  owing  to  the  plates  being  drawn  under  a 
rolling-mill,  instead  of  being  hammered,  as  was  commoe 
in  those  made  beyond  sea.  The  difficulty  of  extei^iiu; 
iron,  in  what  may  be  deemed  the  inlhncy  of  the  manufiu*- 
till     \u',n  thin  uniform  sherl-.  wilh  a  perfectly  smooth  Jind 
clean  surface,  which  is  essealini  to  the  adhesion  of  the  tm 
in  an  equal  film,  wa.s  one  of  the  principal  obstadeatO  fte 
progress  of  this  department  of  the  art  of  tinning. 

"The  process  of  tinning  depends  upon  the  strong  affini^ 
which  exists  between  tin  ana  the  metals  to  which  it  is  ap* 
plied,  and  it  conaiais,  essentially,  in  rendering  the  anrftee 
to  be  tinned  pertectly  clean  ancl  free  from  oxide,  and  then 
brintpng  it  into  contact  witli  melted  tin,  which  fonn»  an 
alloy  with  the  harder  metal,  imparts  to  it  a  bn^lit  m1\- 

Spearance,  and  protects  it  from  oxidation.  The  tiii.iing 
sheet-iron,  as  the  most  important  application  of  thv 

Srocess,  will  be  first  noticed.  This  operatum  ia^  aiiwtefy 
escribed  by  Mr,  Parkes,  in  the  paper  above  cited,  ftwa 
which,  .'^h  iirLiLsional  reference  to  more  recent  aceoui'.'i-. 
the  (bllowih^  description  is  condensed.  K^-Aumur'sacconi:'. 
of  the  (ierman  process,  in  the  '  Philosophical  Tniii*actior.>, 
may  also  be  consulted  by  tltose  who  are  curious  as  to  the 
details  of  the  earlier  method  of  tinning,  which  ICueuiUes 
thai  about  to  be  described  in  ti\  essential  points. 

The  finest  English  or  WeMi 'bar-iron,  prepared  with 
charcoal,  instead  of  mineral  coke,  and  known  to  the  tniiL 
a.s  tm-iroii,  is  used  for  makinsj  tin-i)lates.  This  raateiial 
is  first  made  into  VivX  bars,  or  slabs,  about  thirt\'  inch« 
long,  six  inches  wide,  and  weighing  eighty  pounds.  These 
bars  are  made  red-hot,  and  extencml  VJ  paanng  them  re- 
peatedly between  rollers,  until  thi^aic  vediaced  to  about 
three-eighths  of  an  faieh  in  thiekness.  When  cooled,  these 

pirres  are  cut  by  sheai-s,  wor'-c.-d  Viy  ma;Mrii-rv,  intn  p';it.<r» 
about  ten  inches  by  six,  v.lucU  ine  npta'iL  i!\  n  -heated 
and  rolled,  unni  liu  \  are  reduced  to  a.s  thin  i  -ta'e  as  the 
process  will  coovemetitly  allow.  The  sheet  is  then  doubled 
and  again  rolled  until  reduced  hi  thickness  one-half,  aArr 
which  it  is  doubled  af^in,  and  railed  until  still  finthcr 
diminiabed  in  thjekness.  When  thus  btonght  to  tise  re« 
quired  tenuity,  thi  thin  ^heet  is  cut  into  plates  of  the  nre* 
required  to  suit  tlic  maiketi  most  commonly  about  tliirt^en 
inches  by  ten),  and  then  the  severul  Jtn  %r.e!»ses  or  lamina- 
are  separated, — an  operation  whicli  needs  the  applieatios 
of  considerable  force,  as  the  compression  of  the  rollers 
oansaa  them  to  adhere  strongly  together.  Fariies  states 
tint  {he  oattinvr  of  the  plates  waa,  when  be  wrote.  wsndRy 
pcrformefl  -vitfi  hand-shears*,  but  that  an  injfeniou^  white 
smith  in  Giamuiganshire  liad  invented  a  machme  for  tht 
purpose,  which  wa-s  impelled  by  a  water-wheel,  and  would 
cut  a  quantity  ecjual  to  a  hundred  boxen  (of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  plates  each)  in  a  day,  which  is  four  time* 
as  much  as  a  nand-sl^ier  could  accomplii^.  After 
shearing,  the  plates  are  piled  to  henpa,  one  being  laid 
cross-wise  at  intervals,  to  separate  the  number  reqmred  to 
form  a  box.  That  name  is  technically  applied  to  the 
number  of  plates  just  mentione<l  in  all  the  subse  j' it-u;  pn.. 
cesses,  although  it  is  not  until  they  are  completed  that 
the  plates  ai«  Mtwdly-plaeed  in  boxes. 
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The  next  operation  to  be  performed  is  the  rctaov«1  of 
ery  particle  of  oxide  or  other  impurity  from  the  surfitce 
the  plates.  For  thb  purpose  each  is  bent  to  an  angle 
about  00**  40  M  to  biiv  ii  into  th«  fiMnn  of  an  invamd 
or  n,  and  tiien  necped  ftir  a  few  ndiratM  in  a  leaden 
iU!?n  containing  a  weak  M)1ution  of  muriatic  acid.  Four 
uiids  of  acid  to  three  gallons  of  water  makes  a  mixture 
the  proper  strength,  and  suiBcicnt  tor  eicWcfn  hundred 
ties.  After  being  immersed  for  four  or  five  minutes  in 
18  cleansing  Hxpm,  the  plates  are  taken  out,  ananged  on 
i  floor  in  mmt,  and  tmn  nunorcdt  hf  acan  of  an  iron 
1,  to  a  rereiberatory  fbrnaee  or  oven,  in  which  fliey  are 
bniitted  to  a  red  heat.  The  resaon  for  bending:  the 
iti  s  now  Ix-comes  obvious,  because  if  they  were  flat,  the 

0  sides  could  not  be  equally  exposed  to  the  flame  by 
lich  the  furnace  is  heated  ;  wliereas  by  bending  them,  and 
icing  them  upon  their  edges,  the  flame  is  dlowed  to 
tv  upon  both  odea.  The  heat  to  which  the  plates  are 
f)osed,  combined  widi  Adr  previona  washing  in  the  acid, 
uses  them  to  throw  ofl' a  scale  of  rust  or  oxide,  whenee 
IS  operation  i^«  termed  saduig.  If  well  performed,  it 
vtvi  to  the  iron  a  mottled  blue  and  white  surface,  some- 
liit  resembling  marbled  paper.  The  plates  are  then 
.ttcned  by  beating  them  upon  a  cast-iron  block,aad  suIh 
itted  to  a  second  or  mm  loUiog,  which  removes  anv 
irping  acquired  in  the  previoos  praeessea,  gives  a  high 
gree  of  smoothness  to  their  surfaces,  and  imparts  ela-s- 
!ity  to  the  iron.  The  rollers,  or  rUh,  employed  in  this 
leration  are  formed  of  ea>t-iron,  rendered  verA'  hard  by 
atiug  in  thick  cold  iron  boxes  or  moulds,  and  their  sur- 
Bes  are  carefully  polished.  Parkes  states  that  rollers  of 
loot  thirty  inclieaaiameter  are  much  better  than  those  of 
ikHerdimeniions  for  this  purpose:  the  length  of  the  toUs 
usually  seventeen  or  eighteen  Inches.  After  the  fvW 
'fms:  the  i)hites  are  immersed  singly,  in  a  -.ertieal  posi- 
u.  Ill  an  acidulous  preparation  called  the ///''v,  consislintr 
water  in  wliich  bran  has  been  steeped  ior  uuie  or  ten 

iy.s,  until  it  has  fermented  and  become  slightly  acid.  In 
iia  the  plates  are  kept  fior  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  ocra- 
iniallf  fumed,  to  Insure  an  equal  exposure  of  every  part 
'  their  surface ;  and  from  the  lye-trough  they  are  trans- 
rred  to  a  leaden  vessel  containing  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
le  strength  of  which  is  varied  according  to  the  judgment 
'  the  workman.  This  trouirh  is  divided  into  compart- 
.ents,  which  will  contain  a  box  of  plates  each ;  and  both 
and  the  lye4ioagh  are  aii^htiy  heated  bv  ftues,  to  assist 
le  aetion  of  the  add  menstrna.  Pknices  antes  that  a  teni« 
;rature  of  90"  or  UKI'' Fahrenheit  is  sufficient  for  this  ope- 
.tion,  which  is  calletl  jnckluia,  and  whicli  requires  some 
Cfly.  10  prevent  the  plates  I'rom  being  strained  or  blis- 
ired  bv  remaining  too  long  in  the  acid.  They  are  usually 
^tated  in  the  weak  sulphuric  acid  for  about  an  hour, 
ntil  they  become  bright  and  ilree  frma  hiadi  spots.  They 
re  then  removed  into  pure  water,  in  whioh  they  are 
•oured  with  hemp  and  snnd,  to  remove  any  remaining 
xide;  and  in  this  bath  ol'  pure  water  the  plates  remain 
ntil  wanted  tor  tinninir,  because,  even  if  left  for  nOHtfaSi 
ley  will  remain  perlVetly  free  from  rust. 

As  the  sole  object  of  these  operations  is  to  clmise  the 
on  plates  from  rust  and  dirt,  it  is  evident  that  the  details 
lay  M  varied  conmderably ;  but  it  u  not  necessary  to 
otice  partic'darly  any  deviations  from  the  usual  process, 
lie  till  III  lis;  of  tne  plates  is  efl"ected  in  a  ranee  of  cast- 
<>n  pots  heated  by  flues,  tuul  forming  together  an  appa- 
iluA  called  the  «/ow.    The  plates  are  removed  one  by  one 

om  the  last-mentioned  bath  of  pure  water,  and  dried  by 
jbbing  with  bmn,  after  which  they  are  immerwd  singly 

1  a  fS,  filled  vrith  melted  tallow  or  gfoase,  in  which  they 
re  leil  for  about  an  hour.  Urn  grease  pocserres  the  sur- 
ice  from  oxidation,  and  appeani  alio  to  increase  the  afii- 
ity  of  the  iron  for  tin  ;  and  for  this  purpose  burnt  grease, 
r  anv  kirn!  of  empvreumatic  lat,  is  found  preferd)le  to 
lure  freiili  tallow.  From  the  grease-pot  the  plates  are  re- 
aoved,  with  the  grease  which  adheres  to  their  surfaces, 
nto  the  metallic  mith,  which  contains  a  mixlim  of  block 
jid  grain  tin,  covered  with  a  quantity  of  grease  sufficient 
0  form  a  layer  four  inches  deep.  Parkea  states  that  the 
nixture  of  block  and  graiti  tin  usually  contains  about 
qnal  quantities  of  each  ;  but  he  conceived  that  mannta*-- 
urcrs  would  find  it  advantageous  to  use  STitin-tin  al(jne  ; 
lince,  although  it  would  be  rather  more  expensive,  its 
^ater  purity  and  fluidity  would  occasion  it  to  adhere  to 
m  iron  in  a  thinner  film.  The  tin-bath  er  pot  is  heated 
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to  such  a  degree  as  almost  to  inflame  the  fatty  mixture 
upon  the  surtace  of  the  tin ;  and  its  dimensions  are  such 
that  it  will  receive  two  or  three  hundred  plates  standing 
onrij^  00  tiieur  edges.  The  precise  site  is  immaterial,  so 
that  tiie  number  of  plates  put  in  is  such  as  to  prevent  any 
from  fallini;  down  ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  make  it  large 
enough  to  hold  a  box  and  a  half  of  j)lates,  or  about  thi«e 
hundred  and  forty.  When  the  plates  have  remained  in 
the  tin-bath  a  su&cient  time  (usually  about  an  hour  and 
a  haU;  but  more  for  thick  plates),  they  an  lifted  out  wlfli 
tongii  and  plaoed^upon  an  iron  grating,  to  dlow  the  super- 
UnoQS  tin  lo  diwn  off;  but  as  there  stiU  remains  upon 
them  much  more  than  the  proper  quantity  of  tin,  they  are 
aOerwards  subjected  to  a  jiroce.ss  called  ^enxhivg,  which 
consist.',  Ill  lipping  them  into  a  pot  containing  a  quantity 
of  pure  grain-tin  in  a  me'ted  state,  then  rubbint;  them 
with  a  peculiar  kind  of  brush  made  of  hemp,  plunging 
them  anin  for  a  moment  into  the  mdted  tin  in  the  wash- 
pot,  and  then  Into  a  pot  Itlted  with  dean  mdted  tdlow,  or 
lanl  free  from  salt,  which  contains  pins,  to  prevent  the 
plates  from  touching  each  other.  The  heat  ofthis  second 
tin-bath  melts  and  detaches  the  sujx-rfliious  and  coarser 
portions  of  the  tin  irom  the  plates,  and  the  droiisy  impu- 
ritiea  liae  to  the  surface  ;  while  the  other  portions  unite 
with  the  grain-tin,  and  so  deteriorate  its  quali^,  that,  after 
washing  sixty  or  seventy  boxes,  It  beeomca  neeesnry  to 
remove  about  three  cwt.  of  tin  from  the  wash-pot,  and  to 
supply  its  jilace  by  a  block  of  pure  graio-tin.  The  impure 
tin  thus  removed  from  the  wash-pot  is  put  into  the  bath 
in  which  the  plates  receive  their  first  tinning.  As  it  is 
desirable,  in  the  final  dipping  of  the  plate,  to  preserve  it 
from  contact  with  the  dross  «r  aeom  which  eoueeta  npon 
the  sorftee  of  tin  l>ath,  a  paititioa  ia  inserted  in  ^wadw 
pot,  to  keep  one  compartment  free  of  scum.  The  last  dip 
serves  to  eradicate  the  marks  of  the  brush,  and  to  replenisn 
the  coat  of  tin  win  n  wr  it  may  have  been  nibbed  too  thin; 
and  the  subsequent  immerrion  of  the  plates  in  the  greaae- 
pot  causes  any  superfluous  metal  to  run  ofi^.  The  heat  of 
the  tallow-batb,  md  the  period  of  immenion  in  it,  must 
be  regulated  vrith  care.  Thielr  platca  require  tin  tallow 
to  bi  I'^olrr  than  for  'hin  ones,  because  they  retain  more 
heai  ill  tJjLnijselves  ;  and  if  a  thick  plate  WSre  placed  in  a 
hath  of  proper  temperatiin  lur  thin  plates,  it  would  come 
out  of  a  yellow  instead  of  a  .silvery>white  colour ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  a  bath  intended  tat  tUdt  ^ates  would  be 
too  cod  to  effect  the  retiuired  pwpiM  upon  thin  sheets. 
Tooahofta  period  of  inunenkm  mwaahmhr  effcet,  and 


leaves  tco  much  tin  upon  the  surface,  and  that  in  a  wavj 
irregular  film  ;  while  if  left  too  long  in  the  grease-pot,  the 
tin  would  nin  oft'  \.o  ^  <  h  a  degree  as  to  render  fli-  r 
dipping  necessary.  So  soon  as  the  workman  employed  in 
washing  has  placed  five  plates  in  the  ^^''ease-pot,  a  boy  lifts 
the  firrt  from  it  into  adnuniog^panwifli  a  grated  bottom; 
and  wlien  the  man  has  plaoed  ^e  dzth  In  the  tallow,  the 
boy  removes  the  second.  Notwithstanding  the  apparently 
complicated  character  of  the  operations  just  aescribeu, 
they  are  performed  so  rapidly,  that  an  expert  wa>ih-man 
will  wash  and  brush  twenty-five  boxes,  or  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five  plates,  in  twelve  hours. 

Owing  to  the  vertical  position  of  the  plates  during  the 
preceding  operations,  a  selvage  of  tin  aceumulaiea  dong 
their  lower  ed^,  which  is  removed  by  the  process  cdled 
lifting.  This  is  performed  by  taking  the  plates  one  by 
one,  a.s80on  as  they  arc  cool  enough  to  handle,  and  dipping 
their  lower  edges  into  a  pot  called  the  list-pot,  or  ittttng- 
pol,  which  contain.s  enough  melted  tin  to  form  a  layer  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  selvage  of  tin  l>eing  thui 
melted,  is  shaken  off  by  a  smart  blow  with  a  stick,  leaving 
only  a  faint  stripe,  which  may  be  discerned  upon  all 
finished  tin-plates.  After  listing,  the  plates  are  cleaned 
from  grease  by  rubbing  them,  while  yet  warm,  '.vi'h  dry 
bran  ;  after  which  they  are  packed  in  boxes  ul  wood  ot 
sheet-iron. 

The  tinning  of  the  inner  surfaces  of  cooking  utensils  and 
other  vessels  of  capacity  is  performed  by  scouring  the  sur- 
face until  it  is  perfectly  bngfat  and  dean;  then  heatine 
the  vessel,  potiring  m  some  mdted  tin  and  rolling  it 
al>out,  and  rubbing  the  tin  all  over  the  surface  with  a 
pieee  of  cloth  or  a  handful  of  tow:  powdered  rosin  ii 
us4'd,  as  in  soldering,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  oxidbr 
which  would  impair  the  mutual  affinity  of  the  metds 
Pure  grain-tin  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  bat  It  is 
ftuquently adulterated  with  lead.   Bythis  means i 
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of  copper,  binas,  and  caat-iron  are  tinned  internally,  and 
tnereoy  rendered  fit  'or  the  most  delicate  culinary  opera- 
tions ;  and  in  a  umilar  way  any  Rmall  portions  of  >ron- 
piate  may  be  coated  with  tin.  Bridle-bits,  stirrups,  and 
many  oUier  small  articles,  are  tinned  by  immereing  them 
in  fluid  tin.  Mr.  Gill,  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  •  Tech- 
nical R«poaitory,'  p.  290,  describes  an  infamous  method 
of  tinning  nails  or  tacks  and  other  small  wares,  which  con- 
sists in  cleaning  tlie  surface  by  pickling  the  articles  in 
diluted  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  nitric  acid,  washin)!^  them 
aftei  wards  in  water,  and  then  putting  them  into  a  sjallon 
bottle  of  stone-ware,  with  an  oval  Ixxly  and  a  narrow  neck, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  bar  or  grain  tin,  and  of  utl- 
ammoniac.  This  vessel  is  then  to  be  closed,  and  laid  on 
its  side  over  a  charcoal  fire,  made  upon  a  for^e-hearth, 
and  by  turning  it  round,  and  frequently  shaking  it,  the  tin 
is  to  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  surfaces  of  the  in- 
closeil  articles.  When  tinnod  they  are  taken  out,  washed 
in  water  to  remove  tlic  sal-ammoniac,  and  dried  in  warm 
sawdust.  The  great  advantage  of  the  process  consists 
in  the  employment  of  the  stone-ware  bottle,  which  pre- 
vents the  dissipation  of  the  fumes  of  the  sal-aramomac, 
and  gives  up  the  whole  of  the  tin,  which  no  metallic  vessel 
would  do.  The  method  of  tinning  pins  is  described  under 
Pin,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  161. 

iMamoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosnjihicnl  Society  qf 
MancJtetitrr,  second  series,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  347-80  ;  Philono- 
phical  TYansactiont,  Deceml)or,  1728;  Mant^factttreg  in 
Metal  (in  Lardner's  '  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,'  vol.  iii.) ;  Ure's 
Dictionary     Arix,  &r.") 

TINNITUS  AU'RIUM,  ringing  in  the  ears,  may  arise 
from  many  different  conditions.    It  is  sometimes  due  to 
an  unnatural  state  of  the  circulation  in  some  part  of  the 
ear,  the  movement  of  the  blood  producing  a  vibration  of 
the  nerve  which  tlie  mind  does  not  distiii<;uish  from  that  { 
|M-oduced  by  sonorous  vibrations  of  tiie  air.    lint  mo>t  fn>- 
(luently  the  sensation  is  due  to  some  disordered  state  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  and  is  entirely  .•aibjivtive.    Il  is  ititis  I 
jierei'ivtHi  in  some  diseases  of  the  brain,  m  nervous  pei-snns.  1 
and  in  those  who  are  much  debiliUited  ;  and  is  a  common  I 
sagn  of  organic  disease  of  the  auditorj'  ner>'e  itself.    It  is  \ 
.tnalogous,  in  these  cases,  to  the  stibjective  sensation  of  i 
sparks  and  flashes  of  light  which  is  perceived  in  caM*i  o(  ' 
ilisease  of  the  retina  or  optic  nerve.   It  may  therefore  bt-  n 
sign  of  a  dangerous  condition,  or  a  prelude  to  compk'te  , 
■ieafness;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  unini))ort-  ! 
ant,  depending  on  some  local  temporary  affection  of  liu-  ' 
ear.  or  on  some  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs  with  I 
which  pail  of  the  brain  sympathizes.  | 

TINNU'NCULUS,  Vieillofs  name,  after  the  anUents, 
for  a  genus  of  Falconidir.  Type,  Tinnunculut  alaudantu, 
Briss. ;  Falco  Tinnuncultu,  Linn.,  of  which  we  proceed  to  ' 
give  M.  Temminck's  j 

7>jcrff»<io«.— Wings  reaching  to  three-fourths  of  the  | 
length  of  the  tail  ;  upper  plumage  of  the  male  varied  with 
numerous  black  spots;  quills  striped  intemmlljr;  claws 
always  black. 

M.  Temminck  states  thai  this  short  indication  is  inserted 
to  enable  the  obaerver  to  distinguish  at  the  firat  glance 
thw  species  from  the  Faico  tinnunctUoidet  {Cresaereletle, 
JT  Leuter  Kestrel),  and  he  then  proceeds  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing details  relating  to  the  former: — 

^fale. — Top  of  the  head  bluish-grey;  upper  parts  red- 
dish-brown, regularly  sprinkled  with  angular  blaok  spots  ; 
lower  parts  white,  slightly  tinged  with  reddish  and  with 
oblong  brown  spota ;  tail  ash-coloured,  with  a  wide  black 
band  towards  its  extremity,  and  terminated  with  white ; 
bill  bluish  ;  cere,  space  around  the  eyes,  iria,  and  feet  yel- 
low.   Length  about  14  inches. 

Female,  larger  than  the  male  ;  all  the  upper  parts  of  a 
brighter  reddish ;  lower  parts  yellowish  rusty,  with  oblong 
black  spots;  tail  reddish,  with  nine  or  ten  narrow  black 
bands,  and  with  a  large  band  of  that  colour  near  its  ex- 
tremitjr,  which  is  terminated  with  reddish-white. 

Varietie*. — With  the  upper  parts  of  a  reddish  hue 
spotted  with  black ;  the  ton  of^  the  head  more  or  leas 
clouded  with  bright  blue ;  tnc  plumage  variegated  with 
white  ;  sometimes  entirely  white. 

The  Young  have  the  top  of  the  head,  the  nape,  and  the 
mantle  brown^istv  slroalced  with  black;  these  streaks 
form  the  angle  of  tne  back ;  on  the  first  quills  are  seven 
reddish  and  whitish  spots;  tail  reddish,  undulated  with 
grey-ash  and  transven^ly  ctriped  as  in  the  female ;  throat 


reddish-white ;  at  the  opening  of  the  bill  a  small  blark 
stripe  which  is  prolonged  on  Uie  upper  part  of  the  neck; 
the  rest  of  the  lower  parts  whitish-rusty  with  oblong  black 
spots ;  iris  brown  ;  cere  yellowish-green. 

This  is,  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt,  the  K«rxi>K 
{Cenchrit)  of  Aristotle  {Hitt.  Anim.,  ii.  17 ;  vi.  I  ;  ri.  2, 
viii.  3),  and  ao  most  zoologists  are  disposed  to  comdder  it. 
as  well  as  that  it  is  the  Tinnunculut  oi  the  aatient  Italians. 
(Pliny,  Nai.  Hist.,  x.  37.)  It  is  the  Fbutiventn,  CantUlUs, 
TristuMculo,  Acertello  Falchetto  di  Tvrre^  Gheppio,  and 
Garinelln  of  the  modem  Italians ;  CercreUe,  QuereereUe, 
Creuerelle,  and  Et>ervier  det  Alouettet  of  the  French; 
'rurn\falke,  Roethel-geyer,  Mausr/alke,  If  'indtctwAl,  RittU 
uvyer,  and  IVannen-weher  of  Uie  Germans;  Kyrko-/alk  oi 
the  Swedes;  KexireL,  Stannel,  Stonegall,  and  ff^'indhocer 
of  the  modem  British ;  and  Cudyll  coch  of  the  antient 
British. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Europe  generally,  but  not 
b.abitually  beyond  the  regions  of  the  arctic  circle,  where  it* 
place  is  occupied  by  the  Msklin.  England.  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  Smyrna,  in  winter  at  least  (StricklO-  Alrica, 
from  the  north  to  the  south,  according  to  Temminci. 
Senegal,  according  to  the  same  authority.  The  Zoolocical 
SiK'iety  have  received  it  from  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hi^. 
Asia,  India  (Selby) ;  banks  of  the  Ganges  ,  YarrcU  ; ;  Ja\t 
(Horsf.);  Japan  ^Siebold  and  Burger  i.  Mr.  Yarrcll  sJi!.-* 
that  figures  of  it  occur  in  drawings  from  China. 


Habiii,  Food,  St-c. — The  provincial  name  ♦  Windhover* 
well  expresses  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  fhi* 
hawk.  With  its  head  to  windward,  whence  Mr.  Mwlif 
suggests  that  one  of  its  designations  should  be  written 
'  Standgale,"  not  *  Stonegall,'  it  remains  with  outspmd 
tail  and  winnowing  wings  suspended  high  in  air,  so  that 
its  piercing  eyt  may  include  a  considerable  area,  in  whKh 
no  field-mouse  is  safe :  when  the  bird  sees  one,  it  drops 
unerringly  on  the  inirimsed  prey.  When  thus  poised  above 
the  iield)'.  it  sometimes  is  within  the  range  of  a  gun.  and 
we  have  heard  fiirmers  exult  in  bnnging  one  down,  little 
thinking  that  the  bird  was  then  on  the  watch  for  one  of 
their  greatest  enemies.  Mr.  Waterton  has  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  Kestrel  well,  and  shown  how  grvatly  it  is  the 
friend  of  the  agriculturist.  But  ll>ough  mice  are  its  »4aple. 
it  undoubtedly  preys  upon  small  birds,  and  also  on  beetles 
and  their  larve.  and  earthworms.  Mr.  Selby  saw  one 
hawking  after  cockchafers  (AfeMnntha  vulgaris^  late  in 
the  evening.   He  wafctied  one  with  a  glass,'  and  saw  the 
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tird  dart  throu;;!)  a  swiuui  oi"  these  insects,  seiie  ano  in 
ach  claw,  and  eat  ih«in  oa  the  wing;.  The  kestrel  returned 
0  the  charge  again  and  again,  and  Mr.  Se\hy  a^ertained 
Im  (iwt  tHi!y>Dad  doubt,  Ck  he  •Oerwards 

If  ft  kcatavl  ma  Hud  th*  mat  of  a  enm  or  a  iiiag|ii«  «•  • 
eceptacle  for  its  epj^s,  it  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  make 
oe  ;  indeed,  it  piol)ab)y  never  does  build  :  sometime*  it 
%ys  upon  the  I  iul'  li^^cs  of  rocW-s  and  in  old  ruinini 
owers.  The  number  of  eggs  is  Jour  or  five,  and  tlieir 
round-colour  reddish-white,  which  is  mottled  doaely  with 
ark  reddi»b-browQ  and  wimiiHmiii  Uolched  with  reddiah- 
TOwn.  The  young  cooM  fiortli  flNMn  tiw  tgg  towacds  tiie 
nd  of  April  or  beginniof  of  Mtgr,  Mid  «•  OOTWad  villi  a 
ellowihh-white  down. 

In  the  Porti  uitJi  iT (h/seaux,  the 
p  the  qualities  oi'  tlie  Kestrel : — 


*  Maloti,  Laianb  Kals, ««  anil*  ^ 
Somi  U  vUaito  a  oo^tsr  Cti  tumMmt 
KUr  <alia>e  ;l^r<:  lN>k>inh«tla. 

lie  allusion  here  made  to  the  friendslup  of  fhe  Kestrel 
Mr  th«  Doire  i»  probably  taken  bom  the  pMa«fe  ia  Pliny 
1  which  we  ttave  above  catted  attentiaa. 

N.B.  M.  Brc-hm  would  make  three  distinct  species  from 
lis  hawk,  under  the  names  of,  l:*t,  Horhkopjl^er  ^liigli- 
eadud  ,  :  ind,  Mittlerer  (middle  ;  and  3rd,  Pl  iltkopflger 
3at-beaded).  Upon  this  M.  Tenuiunck  drily  observes, 
lat  thow  who  wish  to  muIUi)!)  the  catalogue  of  names 
nd  of  i^oeiea  ia  ftvwr  eC  eacn  aoeidental  or  local  variety, 
lay  coiwnlt  tibe  woik  of  H.  ftefam.  [FaicoitiDiB.  vol. 
.,  p.  182;  Kkstrkl.] 

TLNO.  [Tknos.] 

TINO'POKUS.   [FoRAHiNiFBaa,  tqL  x.,  p.  m] 

TINTAGEU..    [BossrvKY]  I 
TINTEHX  ABBEY.  rMoNaoUTH.sHiBK.1 
TINTORETTO*  JA'COPO,  one  of  tbe  moat  celebcated 
aiirten  of  modem  timet,  and  one     the  heads  of  the 

'enetian  school,  was  the  son  of  n  dyiT  'Tintore\  \\ht.  nt  e 
\e  agnomen  of  Tintoretto:  his  faniily  name  was  HobiiiU; 
nd  he  was  bom  ftt  Vtnite  in  l;ji2.  Ik-  exhibited  a 
:?inarkable  facility  for  drawing  at  a  very  early  age,  which 
iduced  his  parenta  to  place  nim  in  the  school  of  Titian, 
ea  days  however  after  young  Tintoretto  had  oatend  the 
shoo!  of  tlie  great  painter,  he  was  sent  home  ifain  to  Ins 
arent.i;  Titian's  atteulion  hpin:r  attracted  by  some  very 
piritcd  drawings  he  >;iw  in  his  studio,  he  inquired  who  did 
lem,  and  upon  Tiuturctt  j  s  acknowledging  him!»eU"  the 
nfhor,  Titian  ordered  one  of  his  scholars  to  conduct  the 
oyhome. 

This  NBukable  rebuff  ia  the  career  of  the  young  painter 
eems  to  have  added  vigour  to  Ids  energies,  and  lie  com- 

H-nced  a  course  of  inJefati^^able  application.  He  pur- 
hased  some  ca>.ts  iVoui  the  antique  and  some  from  the 
lodels  of  Daniel  da  VoltcrrA,  from  the  statute  of  .Michael 
mcjelo  of  Mominir,  Twilight,  Night,  and  Day,  at  the 
}mb  of  theMcJu'i.  in  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  resolving 
>  follow  the  a^le  of  Mlichael  Aogelo  in  deaigm  aad  to 
ombiae  wifli  it  fhe  colouring  of  Iniaar- 'Wldm  iafeention 
c  proclaimed  to  his  vi^itoi^i  by  the  following  finCt  whidi 
e  wrote  upon  Uie  wall  ol  \\\»  apartment:— 

'  It  dWgBO  di  Mkhd  *Be»to,  •  1  islwtli  ei  Tl^aft.' 

By  day  he  copied  pictures  by  Titian ;  and  by  night  he 
lade  diawings  upon  coloured  paper,  with  chalk,  maa  his 
;i.st>,  lit;hted  merely  by  a  candle;  by  which  means  he 
ccjuired  a  taste  fur  i>trong  contiasta  of  Ught  and  shade,  a 
eculiarity  for  which  all  Kis  works  are  conspieoous.  To 
bese  studiea  he  added  the  occasional  study  of  the  living 
lodel  and  of  anatony ;  wd  to  attain  a  still  greater  mastery 
(f  cluar'oeeuro,  he  used  to  make  models  of  figuree  in  wax. 
nd  place  them  in  pnteboard  cases,  making  apertures  (br 
lie  iifjht  as  he  recjuired  it :  he  also  suspended  modi  Is  ;in  1 
iut^  ilrom  the  ceiluig,  fur  the  puruujie  of  becoming  tamiiiar 
kith  various  perspective  views  oi  the  figure.  In  addition 
0  these  studies,  he  is  said  to  have  leceived  much  gratuitous 
j^istance  (nm  Schiavone  ia  oolovnng.  Tintoretto^  llrst 
lieture  which  attracted  notice  wis  oim  coataining  portraits 
f  lumself  and  his  brother,  by  candle-light,  himself  hold- 
ng  a  cast  in  his  hand,  and  his  brother  playing  the  guitar, 
ie  exhibited  this  picture  in  pubUc,  and  shortly  aftenvanis 
le  exhibited  a  laree  hi-storieaJ  piece  upon  the  rtiatto,  which 
|ave  him  a  rank  amongst  the  great  painters  oi  Venice, 
le  undertook  every  oomadmion  which  offered  itself,  and 
cofMiitly  paiatadlttft  WMkaaMtely  for  the  pnee  of  the 


lUHb  ri».lL^.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  his 
wu>  ht.It; ,  thejr  amounted  to  many  hundreds.  One  of 
hiji  iintt  great  wanes  in  fresco  was  a  fiM^e  in  the  Arsenal, 
wiuoh  bepainted  in  ISMfl^ jepeoenling Babhanar'a Feeat 
aad  the  writing  upon  tha  Wall.  Of  na  flnt  oil  pietoiee, 
the  following  were  moat  remarkable : — The  Tiburtinc  Sibyl, 
for  the  church  of  Santa  Anna  ;  the  I^t  Supper  atui  i  bu 
Washing  of  the  Disciples'  Feet,  for  rhiin  n  o\  Santa 
Mareola;  for  8aa  Severo,  a  Crocifixion,  very  large ;  and 
in  tiie  ohureh  of  the  Triniti.  the  Temptafimof  Sfaaad 
the  Death  of  Abel,  besides  sooie  others. 

Tintoretto  was  so  eager  for  employment,  aadte  dediooe 
of  public  notice  and  applause,  tmt  rather  than  be  inactive 
or  unoccupied  witii  any  public  work,  he  frequently  volun- 
teered his  services,  or  at  most  required  no  further  outlay 
from  his  employee  ban  wouU  cover  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
terials. He  painted  upon  such  terms  the  facade  in  ttmsb 
of  a  large  house  near  tne  Ponte  dell'  Angelo ;  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  house  he  painted  a  very  spirited  represaatattoa 
of  a  cavalry  battle,  above  which  he  placed  an  ornamental 
cornice  in  broiue ;  over  this  he  painted  a  lar^e  hi^itorical 
composition  conlaininc:  many  ti cures :  between  the  win- 
dows be  intiuduced  various  hgures  of  women ;  and  at  the 
top  a  rich  fiieie :  the  great  extent  and  the  boldness  of 
these  paintings  astonished  the  Venetian  painlem  of  that 
period.  Upon  very  similar  terms  he  wteoated  two  of  bis 
greatest  works,  at  Santa  Maria  dell' Orto,  where  he  painted, 
for  lOOdueats,  two  immense  pictures  ftfty  feet  bic^h.  In 
one  was  Uu  Fro*  s  iua  of  the  Jews  with  the  Golden  Calj", 
and  Moses  upon  a  rock  in  the  background  receiving  the 
Tables  of  tlie  Law,  which  were  supported  by  a  group  of 
naked  angels ;  the  other  was  a  fefMreMUtation  of  the  imA 
Judgment,  ceat«ning  an  immease  nombw  of  figures ;  an 
extraordinary  work,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Vasari,  would 
have  been  perhaps  without  its  rival  as  a  work  (Xf  art,  if  the 
execution  of  tha  poita  had  been  efod  t»tiia  aoneqplioD  of 
the  wliole. 

The  following  works  also  are  accounted  amongst  TInto 
retto's  masterpieces  :>-Saint  Agnes  restoritw  to  life  tha  M» 
of  the  Prsefect,  painted  for  the  chapel  of  Cardinal  Ooata* 

rino;  the  Miracle  of  St.  Mark,  called  •  II  Miraoolo dello 
Schiavo,'  where  the  saint  delivers  a  Venetian,  who  had  be- 
coJiiL'  a  i'urki-ti  -lave,  from  a  punishment  ordered  by  hia 
master,  by  remltnuu:  him  invulnerable,  so  that  hammeni 
and  other  instruments  of  torture  were  broken  ujwn  his 
body  without  hurting  him;  thia  pietaia,  which  m  gene- 
rally oonodered  tha  best  of  all  Tlntototloli  woriia,  mw» 
painted  in  his  thirty-^venth  year,  for  the  brothertiood  of 
at.  Mark,  aixi  when  it  was  finished  and  put  up,  the  worthy 
friars  di:-[iuti4i  v.  i:ti  one  an  >ther  about  the  pnce,  a  dispute 
which  Tintuietto  settled  by  ordering  the  picture  to  be 
taken  down  and  t.ent  home,  and  telling  the  brotherhood 
that  they  should  net  have  it  at  any  pnee.  He  however* 
after  some  catseaty,  wctoied  it  to  its  pkMO  and  leeelved 
lus  own  price,  and  the  fViars  fVtrther  gratified  him  by 
ordering  him  to  paint  three  other  subjects  ftom  the  life 
of  the  same  saint, — \\w  Kxli  iniution  of  the  Bo<ly  of  the 
Saint  at  Alexandria,  through  the  two  Venetian  merchants 
Buono  da  Malamoeco  and  Rustieo  daToreello ;  the  Trans- 
port of  the  Body  to  the  IShip ;  and  the  Miraculous  Preser- 
vation at  Sea  «  a  Saiaoeo  Sailor  tluough  the  Saint :  the 
miraole  of  the  slave  is  in  the  Academy  of  Venice  ;  it  has 
been  engraved  by  J.  Mathan ;  the  other  three  are  in  the 
Scuola  di  San  Marco.  l*ietro  di  Cortona  is  reported  to  hav  i 
said,  Itiat  if  he  lived  in  Venice,  he  would  never  pa.ss  a 
holiday  without  going  to  see  these  works;  he  admired 
chiefly  the  drawing,  ine  piotoiei  he  punted  for  the  Scuola 
di  San  Rocco  are  equally  edebnrtcd  :  they  consist  of  llie 
famous  Crucifixion,  which  was  engraved  by  Agostino  Car- 
racci,  to  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  Tintoretto ;  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ,  engraved  byK.  Sadeler.  Ihr  Sla  ;ghter 
of  the  Innooentii  and  tiie  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes, 
engraved  by  L.  Ktlian;  and  several  others  of  Ie»s  note. 
To  these  must  be  added  three  jwinted  for  tne  Padri  Croei* 
feri,  an  Assumption  of  the  Vugin,  and  a  CircumcisioR  of 
the  Infant  Christ,  painted  ia  eompetitiOB  with  Scidavone  ; 
and  a  Marriage  at  Cana,  now  hi  tfie  ehtireh  of  Santa  Maria 
della  S>i.l\i(i'.  Tin/  Mirncolo  dello  Schiavo,  fhe  Cru!  ifixion 
at  Sfi.li  Rocco,  and  the  Marriage  at  Cana.  are  »&id  to  i>e 
the  only  pictures  to  which  Tintwetto  put  hi-s  name.  There 
is  au  enpaviog  of  the  Maniage  at  Cana,  by  Voipato,  and 
a  spirited  etefany  by  B»  Flileld. 
Xintonlto  amcHwd  mnqr  fiaal  waihi  tat  the  govani ' 
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inent  oi"  Venice,  both  in  oil  and  ij»^o  ;  aiid  such  wa^  his  1  tliis  i,'it'at  painter — Lhatii' he  was »ome!im»'s  tmiiil  1o  Titian, 
activity.  pereeveran<:i-,  and  .succe»,  that  he  left  little  to  he    he  was  often  inlenor  to  Tintoretto.   The  Vcnttians  usi  dt 

liad  Uiree  pencila,  one  of  gold,  one  of  ahtf, 


done  hy  others'.  He  was  always  occupied,  and  he  worked 
with  such  uaexainpled  rapidi^  that  he  used  to  be  called 
li  FiuiMo.  Sffbiatiin  del  Jnoabo  Mid  that  Tintoretto 
eould  do  M  much  in  two  days  aa  h«  eoold  do  in  two  yea». 

^  painted  lor  the  senate,  in  the  eouncil-hall.  the  Corona- 
tion of  FVederick  Barbarossa,  by  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  at  Rome ; 
and  in  consequence  of  Paul  Veronese  painting  a  picture  in 
the  same  hail,  Tintoretto  procured  penniaaioD  to  paint  an- 
other, in  which  he  represented  Pope  Alonader  III.  sur- 
sowdt'd  hf  cardinals  and  prelates,  ozoaBOHiiicating  the 
■une  emperor :  the  pope  was  represented  Avowing  tM  ex- 
tingnisheu  candle  amoni^sl  the  pojiulaee,  and  a  crowd  of 
people  was  rushing  lorward  to  endeavour  to  eatch  it.  He 
painted  alho  for  the  senate,  in  the  hall  dello  Scnitinio,  the 
celebrated  naval  victory  of  the  Venetians  over  the  Turks  in 
1571.  He  painted  many  other  irocfcft  in  the  ducal  p&lace, 
hiatoricel  and  allMocieal,  commemorating  the  lustonr  of 
Venice,  of  wlneh  tne  inoit  fiunooa  si«  the  eeptmo  of  Zara 
by  storm :  and  the  L'n  :it  picture  of  Paj-adisc,  upon  canvas, 
74  feet  by  34.  contauuu:;  a  surprising  number  of  figures. 
This  wa-n  his  last  ga-at  work  ;  lie  commenced  it  in  several 

Siec«s  in  the  Soiola  Vecchia  del  la  Mi^ricordia,  and 
nnhed  it,  with  flie  help  of  his  son,  in  its  place  on  the 
oeilinig  of  the  greet  cooneil-heU  oC  the  Senate,  now  the 

Tintoretto  painted  at  Venice  eif;ht  friezps  for  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  recording  Uie  duke's  feab>,  to  be  placed  in  his 
castle,  and  he  visited  the  duke  at  Mantua,  with  all  his 
family,  and  was  splendidly  entertained  by  hitu.  He  uaiutoi 
also  the  portrait  of  Heniy  III.  of  France  and  Poland, 
when  that  king  visited  Venieo;  of  which  picture  Ridolfi 
rektes  a  eorious  hirtory.  Tintoretto  was  engaged  with  Paul 
^'^rone!^e  in  paiatinsr  bome  fitrurcs  in  chiaroscuro  upon  the 
arcli  of  triumph  erected  by  Palladio  at  Venice  in  honour 
of  the  landing  of  Henry  III.,  kins:  of  France  and  Poland  ; 
but  wishing  to  take  a  portrait  of  the  king  as  he  lauded,  he 
prevailed  upon  Paul  Veronese  to  complete  the  arch  ;  and 
iw  dwewd  hiaweif  as  one  of  the  doge's  attendants,  and  went 
in  tiie  Bnehitpro,  the  atate  barge,  with  the  others  to 
receive  the  king,  whose  portrait  he  drew  in  small,  in 
crayons,  unknown  to  the  king,  whilst  he  was  proceeding 
ill  the  bartfe  to  the  landing-place.  1  i  i'  I'ortnut  he  after- 
wards enlaiged  in  oiU.  and  procured  permission  from  the 
Idinq;  to  retouch  it  iVom  life.  The  king  expressed  himself 
Tery  much  pleaaed  with  the  portiait,  aiid  accepted  it  from 
the  painter,  whom  he  wiifaMi  to  create  aearaliere;  but 
Tintoretto  declined  the  honour,  upon  the  plea  that  to  bear 
a  tiUe  waa  inconsistent  with  his  habits.  Hf  nry  111.  after- 
wards presented  the  portrait  to  the  doge  Luigi  Moecnigo. 
Tintoretto  painted  many  portraits,  all  in  a  remarkably 
bold  stvie;  he  painted  several  of  the  series  of  dogea'  por- 
traits along  the  fiieie  of  the  great  couacilrtudL 

It  Infbeen  aaid  above  that  Tintoretto  was  a  renarkably 
rapid  painter :  he  was  however  as  careless  about  the  execu- 
tion ot  the  parts  as  he  \va.-i  bold.  Tiiere  are  pictures  hy  hira 
painted  in  his  y  nth  that  are  extremely  carefully  finished, 
but  tliese  are  vcrj'  few :  Susanna  at  the  Bath  with  the  two 
Elders,  is  of  this  class ;  several  of  his  large  pictures  are 
merely  dead  coloured,  and  many  of  them  weiepainted  off 
without  (he  aHgliteit  pcvioos  preparatioa.  m»  r^idly- 
exe(;itted  and  low-pnced  productions  were  a  frequent 
source  of  complaint  to  his  fpllow-iulists.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  brotherhood  of  San  Rocco  requested  Paul 
Veronese,  S&lviali,  Zuccaro,  Schiavune,  and  Tintoretto  to 
send  them  designs  for  a  picture  of  the  Apotheosis  of  San 
Roooo^  that  thev  might  select  the  best  of  them,  Tintoretto 
lent  hu  finisheu  picture  as  soon  as  the  others  sent  in  their 
designs,  affirming  that  he  had  no  other  way  of  drawing ; 
and  to  ensure  its  being  fixed  in  its  destined  place,  he  made 
the  institution  a  present  of  the  work.  Although  Tintoretto 
prufesaed  to  draw  in  the  style  of  Michel  Aiigelo,  and  to 
colour  like  Titia&,  there  are  few  traces  of  either  quality  in 
the  great  rnuohty  of  his  works ;  they  are  however  all 
OonspicuouB  nr  his  own  peculiar  style  of  chtar'oacuro, 
whicti  is  frequently  both  heavy  and  cold.  In  his  huger 
compositions  a  principal  charaeteriaHe  is  the  number  of 
figures,  w'l  ii  li  .ire  often  crowded  and  confused,  and  the 
spect^or  lt>uks  in  vain  for  a  spot  of  repose  to  relieve  the 
mind  -  this  is-ho'vever  not  the  chs<'  with  such  pictures  as 


say  Uiat  he 

and  the  other  of  iron.  'In  his  deagn  'flatoretto  waa  mii»- 
cutar,  but  lean,  and  often  iocomet;  and  in  the  casts  of 
his  draperies  frequently  mean  and  coitftised ;  hi*  eoloQiiag 

wbjs  not  gaudv,  like  that  of  many  of  the  Venetians,  but  wa.«. 
otten  even  cold,  and  shadow  jiredominates  in  perhaps,  ali 
his  pictures.  He  wa.s  once  asked  which  were  the  prettied 
colours,  and  he  answered  '  black  and  white.'  It  was  also  i 
maxim  of  his  that  none  but  experienced  artisis  should 
draw  from  the  Uving  model,  as  they  weie  mit  capable  of 
di8t}n|[uishing  between  tlie  beauties  and  the  inperfeetioss 
of  an  individual  model.  Tintoretto  painted  Aretin's  pof- 
trait,  and  llidolfi  relates  the  following  anecdote  coniU  Ltcd 
with  it ; — Aretin  wa.s  a  grcni  iricnd  of  Titian'.s,  and  wa-s  in 
the  habit  of  abusing  Tintoretto  occasionally  :  the  latter  one 
day  meeting  the  poet,  invited  him  to  come  and  sit  to  hia 
for  liis  portrait,  to  which  Aretin  assented;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  seated  himself  in  the  pMntePs  stuBo,  tlwii  Tintoretto 

Eulled  out  with  great  violence  a  pistol  from  tindernettli 
is  vest  aiid  came  towaj-ds  him  :  up  jumped  Aretin  !n  & 
great  fright,  and  cried  out  '.lacopo,  what  arc  you  alx'Jt'' 
'  Oh !  don't  alarm  yuurM«lt','  said  Tintoretto, '  1  ana  only  goiDC 
to  measure  you ,  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  w  oid,  he 
said,  'you  are  joit  two  pinols  and  a  halC'  '^Vha:  a 
moontcbenk  jou  ate  f '  returned  Aretin ; '  you  are  always  np 
to  some  frolic*  The  poet  was  afterwards  more  cautious 
and  they  became  fncnd.s.  Ridolfi  recordi  a  few  othrr 
whimsical  feats  of  Tintoretto's.  He  died  at  Venice  in  15(M. 
aged  eighty-two.  He  had  twucluldren — a  son.  Domenico, 
and  a  daughter.  Marietta — who  both  practi^d  painting. 
Domenico  was  bom  in  1562,  and  died  in  1637.  He  foi- 
lowed  in  the  steps  of  his  flither  both  in  Mstoiy  and  par* 
trait ;  but,  says  Lanzi,  as  A'^oanius  did  those  of  Anea.v  r  t 
passibus  acquis.  Marietta  was  born  in  1560,  and  died  \m- 
lore  her  Ihtbcr,  in  1990.  She  pointed  veiy  cxeelJcnt  por> 

traits. 

(Ridolfi,  Le  Maraviglie  delf  Arte,  ovvero  le  Vtte  deg^ 
niuttri  Pittori  VautL  e  dello  Stato;  Zanetti,  Delia  Fit- 
tura  Vtneniam,  «  deiU  Opera  pubUitie  dt^  Fenexnun 

^fal■<tfn\  &C.1 
TIOO.MiCN.  fSiBKRiA.1 

TIPERAH  M0UNTA1N8.  (Himii«ram,  p>  216 ;  Sil- 

riFT.l 

TIPPERARY,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Mun- 
stcr  in  Ireland.  It  is  on  the  nortnem  bocder  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  is  boniuled  on  the  north-c«^  by  King's  Coantf 

and  Queen's-  County,  and  on  the  cast  by  the  county  of 
Kilkemiv,  all  in  the  province  of  Leinster.  On  the  soulh- 
e;Lst  and  south  it  is  bounded  by  tlie  county  of  Waterford. 
OH  the  south-west  by  that  of  Cork,  and  on  the  we*t  by  those 
of  Limerick  and  Clare,  all  in  Monster.  On  the  north-wert 
it  is  bounded  by  the  county  of  Gal  way  in  Connaught,  from 
which,  as  well  as  ftom  Clare,  it  is  separated  by  the  rivo 
Shannon  or  the  lakes  tluouirh  which  it  flows.  It  is  one 
of  the  lajgest  of  the  Irish  counties,  being  exceeded  only 
by  those  of  ('ork  and  Kerry  in  Munster,  Galway  and  Mayo 
in  Connaught,  and  Donegal  in  Ulster :  its  greateU  len^ 
from  north  tu  south,  from  the  junction  of  the  Lower  Bru&nd 
with  tl«e  Shannon  to  the  Anra  glen,  68  miles ;  the  greatest 
brendthisfkom  tiieborderof  the  county  of  Limoielr.  betiiee» 
Tippersry  and  BnifF  (in  Limerick),  to  the  border  of  th  - 
county  of  Kilkenny,  north  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  about  -il 
miles.  Tlie  area  is  variously  estimated.  In  the  Popula- 
tion lietunis  {Pari.  Piiv'-rf.;  IH33,  vol.  xxxix.).  and  in  the 
table  annexed  to  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society's  Miqpef 
Ireland,  it  is  given  at  834^10  English  acres  (=:  laoft  sqnan 
miles) ;  by  Dr.  Beaitfbit  (Mmofir  qfa  Map  /rwfaisd),  at 
882308  English  acres  (=1379  square  miles) ;  and  by  Mr. 
R.  Griffith,  in  liis  evidence  before  the  Lords'  Coniiiiittee 
on  Tithe  (Lords' Ses^onal  Paperr,  1831-2  .  at  l,in:i,l73 
acres  (=:15R3  square  miles) ;  comprehending  according  to 
this  last  estimate  810,698  acres  (=1281  square  miles 
of  cultivated  land),  182,147  acres  (=281  square  a^Ues) 
cf  unimproved  mountain  or  bog,  and  11328  aores  (slg 

2uare  iniles)  of  lakes.  The  excess  of  this  last  estimate 
lOve  the  previous  ones  is  remarkable,  and  would  render 
it  liable  to  suspicion  if  it  were  supported  by  a  les» 
eminent  authority.  The  p<.)pulation,  in  1831,  waa  402,5^, 
giving  .'H)M.  jii-j,  or  2.'>4  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  r^ 


the  Miracolo  dello  Schiavo  and  other  earlier  productions.  I  spectively,  to  the  three  estimates  of  the  area  of  the  cowitT. 
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«  direct  line  sr)\ifh-south-ivp';t  of  Dublin,  or  lO?  miles 
the  roa.d  tlirouijli  Naas, Casillf-Dermot,  Cailow,  Lvii^hliii 
ult-ro,  Kilkenny,  and  Callen. 

Snrfuca  ;  UeiHogy  ;  Bogs. — ^The  Knockmeiedown  Moun- 
n»,  on  the  south  border  of  the  count  v,  where  it  is  conter- 
iiiou*  with  Cork,  riae  to  the  height 'of  2700  fleet  above 
e  level  of  the  inu  They  arc  plftced  in  *  a  table-lend  of 
ky-s-^ate,  partly  bordered  on  tin-  flanks  hy  sandstone,  iUid 
t  the  hii^her  s;round8  sustaining  isolated  caps  of  tlic  sajiit> 
ek,  or  upholding  more  continuous  mountain-masses.' 
tie  position  of  the  sandstone  on  tbeflanlcs  is  generally 
mformed  to  the  inclination  preseotod  Iqr  the  Rurface  of 
le  subjacent  day-elate,  but  the  mertn  on  the  higher 
rotuids  approach  more  and  more  to  a  horixontal  arrange- 
lent.  Tnis  tract  nf  r!ay-slatc"  is  t.nrroundcd  by  floetz 
mestone  on  the  nortn,  the  wcat,  and  the  south '  tliis 
niestone  tnut  on  the  north  separates  the  Knockmeiedown 
lountains  from  the  Galtees,  ol  which  the  principal  sum- 
ul»  C3000  feet  high)  aie  in  this  countv.  The  general 
irection  of  these  two  ranges  b  nearly  eak  and  west :  the 
tktennediate  limestone  plain  or  valley  is  walered  by  two 
ireamH  (with  their  re-tjK'ctivc  nfflucnts\  on?,  the  Tar. 
lowing  eastward  into  the  Suir ;  the  other,  tlie  Funcheon, 
reatward  into  the  Ulackwater.  North  of  the  Galtees,  Iroin 
which  they  are  separated  by  a  nairow  valley  (the  Glen  of 
Vherlow),  ri»e  the  Slievh^nplluck  Monntaiat^wlli^  jhrm 
1  subordinate  and  lower  nnge^  and  have  the  same  general 
rlirection  of  east  and  west  Both  the  Gsltees  and  the 
3lievh-n»-Miiek  are  compOBe<l  wholly  of  sandstone,  a!ul 
the  intermi'diiite  valley  or  glen  aj)pears  to  be  occuuied  by 
the  same  Ibrmation.  The  northern  tace  of  the  Galtees, 
towards  this  narrow  valley,  is  la  uiaiiy  parts  extremely  pre- 
cipitous, and  even  inaccessible :  the  southern  face,  towards 
the  broador  valley  orlimestone  plain,  which  separates  them 
fromthe  Knockmeiedown  Monntains.  is  ofatamer  character. 
The  strata  of  the  windstone  are,  in  the  upper  reijioii  of  the 
GaJteea,  almost  horizontal,  yet  i^ently  curved,  following 
the  form  of  tlie  summit,  and  precipitously  broken  off  on 
the  side^,  where  they  frequently  crop  out.'  On  the  flanks, 
where  they  are  not  abruptly  broken  off,  they  become  more 
inclined,  and  appear  to  be  conformed  to  the  surfiKe  of  the 
elay-slate  on  wmdi  they  rest.  The  sandstone  Taries  nmeh 
in  character,  but  In  jreneral  it  is  a  fine-irrained  roek,  com- 
posed of  grains  of  miartz  clostdy  agt;rei;ated.  Tlie  sand- 
stone of  Slievh-na-Muck  yields  excellent  flags. 

In  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  county,  north  of' 
Clonmell  and  Carriek-on-Suir,  is  a  group  of  hills  mlled 
Slievh-oa-Man,  the  gealogical  character  of  which  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  monntalna  already  deieribed :  the  group 
'  conidsts  of  a  nucleus  of  day-fllate,  siUMMiiided  and  sur- 
mounted by  sandstone.' 

In  the  centre  of  the  county  is  anollier  important  raiiire. 
It  commences  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  north  of  the 
Uttle  river  Mulkenie,  or  Bilboa,  which  joins  the  Shannon 
a  short  distance  above  limerick.  At  this  extremity  the 
rann  b  known  as  the  Doon  Mountains ;  hot  as  it  ettends 
nortii-castward  info  Tipperary,  the  most  important  .'summits 
»re  known  as  tlie  Hilhua  and  Keeper  Mountains  (the  latter 
2100  feet  high  i  and  the  Devil's  Bit :  it  crosses  the  county 
of  Tipperary  in  a  nortJj-etustern  direction  by  Templederry 
Knd  Roecrea,  becoming  narrower  as  it  advances,  and  enters 
Queen's  County  and  King's  County,  which  it  separates 
from  each  other,  and  where  it  is  known  under  the  dei>ig- 
nation  of  Slievh  Bloom.    The  ^eolofrical  character  of 
these  mountnins  is  similar  to  those  already  described: 
Keeper  and  Bilbt*  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  ninsfe 
consist  of  ciay-ttlate,  generally  flaiikcd  by  sandstoue,  except 
for  a  nmll  Space  on  the  north-west  side,  near  the  village 
of  SilvcrauBeSt  where,  at  the  foot  of  th  e  h  i  lis,  the  clay-slate 
comes  in  contact  with  and  immediately  supports  the  fleets 
limestone.   To  the  north-east  of  Templedeny  the  range  is 
entirely  composed  ot"  sandstone.    Tnc  direction  of  the 
fttiata  of  the  clay-slate  vai'ies  in  this  mountain  rai  .u  i  .  The 
ssndstone  in  one  part,  near  Newport,  on  the  west  (.ide  of 
the  range,  is  a  coarse  red  conglomerate,  and  rests  uncon- 
fimaldy  on  Uie  day-slate.  Copper  was  formerly  dug  in 
these  auMntaini,at  Laekamofcnve  miles  east  of  Newport. 
There  are  three  veins,  one  of  them  thicker  than  the  rest, 
•nd  bearing  rich  copper-ore  in  bunches.   The  workings  on 
this  vein  e.vtendcd  above  700  feet  in  length  and  150  feet 
ill  depth.  An  attempt  was  made  early  in  the  present  cen- 
turvto  renew  the  vrorks.  but  the  mftduiMiywaa  inmiSioient 
to  keep  tho  nine  free  fioqi  w^ter. 


I  Considerable  qiianfifies  of  lead  mixed  will:  Kilvor  were, 
obtained  lant  century  in  an  opening  at  the  jmu  tion  of  the 
clay-slate  with  the  floetz  limestone,  near  the  viliiiLre  oi 
Silvcrmines.  This  opening  had  been  hlled  with  clay, 
sandy  clay,  sand,  decomposed  slate,  and  scattered  blooka 
of  limestone,  Lydian-stone,  and  mndstone,  the  whole  mam 
being  penetrated  or  cemented  by  metallic  depositions  of 
various  kinds  ;  and  in  this  '  softneia,'  as  the  mincfs  tCRBed 
it,  the  operations  were  conducted. 

Near  the  lower  part  of  Lough  Dorp,  one  of  llie  lakes 
through  which  the  Shannon  flows,  are  the  Arra  Mountains, 
a  group  occupying  a  small  pert  of  this  county  on  the 
western  side,  and  extending  aerow  the  Shannon  into  the 
county  of  Clare  (where  they  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Slievh  Bemagh) ;  they  consist  partly  of  clay-slate  and 
partly  of  sandstone.  There  are  quarne>  in  these  mountains 
whicn  yield  slate  not  inferior  to  that  of  North  Wales. 

The  rest  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  floetz  lime- 
stone, except  a  portion  of  the  district  l>etween  the  southern 
groups  of  mountains  (Slievh-na-Man  and  the  Galtees)  and 
the  Centra]  tange,  which  is  oeenmed  l^the  coal-Held  of 
KiHcnaule;  and  one  or  two  small  tracts  on  the  western 
side  of  the  county,  where  traji  rocks  appear  inlerstratjtied 
witli  the  limestone.  This  floetz  limestone  j>resents  in  its 
connection  with  other  rocks  and  in  its  ur^anic  remains 
several  features  similar  to  those  of  the  mountain  limestone 
of  Derbyshiie  and  the  nortli  of  JSngland;  bat  diflers  in 
this,  that  the  tract  occupied  by  it  fbrms  an  extensive  plain, 
marked  only  by  slight  undulations. 

The  coaf-lield  of  Killenaule  extends  about  eighteen 
miles  in  length  from  north-east  to"  south-we-t,  from  near 
the  river  Nore  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cashel,  nnd  about 
ax  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  partly  in  flus county  and  partly 
in  that  of  Kilkenny.  There  are  ttitro  veiy  small  outlying 
portions  near  Cwiel.  This  eoal-'ficld  forms  a  low  range 
of  hills,  placed  upon  the  floetz  limestone,  and  elevated 
above  it.  it  varies  in  its  elevation,  being  highest  and 
mo-t  al  rupt  on  the  norlli-\ve-teni  side,  where  the  hiiUri.se 
inuu  aiH)  to  tiOU  feet  above  the  limestone  plain.  On  this 
side  the  dip  both  of  the  limestone  and  superincumbent 
coal  atiata  is  gnmter  than  on  the  other  side.  Towards  the 
soutii-eaat  the  sorfltee  declines  usually,  and  the  streams 
which  water  the  tract  mosfly  flow  in  that  direction.  The 
strata  are  more  gently  inclined  here.  The  a.'^pect  of  the 
hills  varies,  but  they  aie  commonly  rounded  witli  inter- 
vening hollow*.  Tlie  junction  of  the  limestone  with  the 
cod-formation  is  generally  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  but 
sometimea  half-way  up  their  aide.  Immediately  above  the 
limestone,  slule  and  gritstone  alternate,  there  being  two 
beds  of  each:  the  upper  ijritst  one.  when  not  covered  by 
the  superior  bcdi,  constitutes  the  main  body  of  the  elevated 
part  of  the  coal-hills :  it  is  marked  t\v  repeated  uiiduiations, 
lorming  unequal  ridges,  with  intervening  hollows  or  troughs 
having  their  greatest  extension  or  length  generally  froo 
north-east  to  south-west.  In  these  troughs  the  coal-beds  ar 
found  resting  upon  fire-clay,  which  intervenes  between 
them  and  the  t^rit.sfone  and  fonns  the  floor  of  the  coal, 
and  covered  by  shale,  trrit,  and  then  shale  again. 
Sometimes  this  series  is  repeated  so  as  to  irive  two  seams 
of  coal.  The  tmighs  are  irenerully  from  tifty  to  bevcnty 
yards  deep  from  the  surface  to  the  coal,  near  the  centre  <w 
the  trough,  and  firam  SOD  to  TOO  yards  wide  at  the  surface. 
The  coal  is  of  the  nature  of  blhia-coal  or  anthracite.  The 
coal-works  have  been  carried  on  with  increased  activity  of 
late  years;  before  1825  the  yearly  produce  was  valued  at 
about  12,00(V. ;  since  that  period  it  has  lieeii  nearly  doul)lcd. 

The  principal  bogs  are  lu  the  eastern  and  central  pait  of 
the  county :  one  continuous  line  of  bog  extends  from  near 
the  border  of  the  coal-field,  near  Killenaule,  to  the  south- 
eastfvn  fbot  of  the  central  range  of  htUs  at  Ko6crea,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  30  miles ;  and  there  are  smaller  detached 
botfs  westward  of  this,  and  some  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  between  tlic  Lower  Hiusna  and  the  Shannon. 

Hydrography  and  Commumculions. — Tlie  greater  part 
of  the  county  is  comprehended  in  the  basin  of  the  Barrow 
and  the  Suir,  two  rivers  which  unite  in  Watcrford  Haven. 
A  snnll  part  on  the  eaatem  border  is  drained  by  the  Min- 
ster, or  King's  River,  a  small  afflaent  of  the  Nore,  which 
itself  is  an  affluent  of  the  Barrow.  The  Nore  rises  in  this 
countv  .  but  lias  it^^  course  chiefly  in  that  of  Kilkenny.  But 
most  of  the  waters  flow  into  the  Suir,  which  rises  north  of 
Templemore,  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  mountains 
that  there  com  the  county,  and  flows  by  Thorles,  GokieUf 
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mi  C»lur,  to  the  juiwtion  oC  Um  ttttk  river  Nier ; 
ttfler  wbidi  it  flowi  donf  fbe  border  of  thii  eounty  and 

\Var*  tfonl,  first  northwaid,  and  tht'n  westwoid.  by  Clon- 
uieil  i4{ui  Carriuk,  below  whicli  it  ciuits  the  cuuiily  alto- 
jfcther.  Its  cours*  in  Tippcrary  nmy  be  fstiiuate<l  at  about 
76  miles.  It  rec  iives  a  number  of  tributaries,  aii)>t  ot  them 
small.  On  the  right  bank  the  Multeen  join*  it  above 
Golil«a  &adf»  J  aod  ihe  river  wtttoh  waten  the  gira  of 
Aherlow,-  betvraen  the  Gdteei  and  8lievli4W-Miiek,  and 
the  Tar,  which  drainij  part  of  the  limestone  valley  between 
theGalteesand  KnockuuU  ilown,  jum  it  louer  down.  The 
Nier,  which  juina  it  on  the  buuk'r  oi  the  county,  on  the 
aanie  bank,  belon^»  to  the  eounty  VV  aterford.  Two  streams 
join  »t  on  the  left  bank,  one  below  Clonmell,  and  anotlur 
on  the  border,  below  Caitick.  The  Suir  i»  navigable  by 
lart;e  barges  up  to  Clonmell. 

That  part  of  the  county  which  lies  nortli-wcst  fioin  the 
central  chain  of  mountains  the  keeper,  Bilbo;i,  and 
IVvil's  Hil  bclon:,'!,  to  tiie  ba>iii  of  the  Slianiion.  The 
Shannon  lUjt  ii,  and  Lough  Den{,  through  which  it  flows, 
aldrt  the  north-wefttern  border  for  about  45  milea,  being 
navkable  throughout  The  atnanw  wludi  flow  bom  the 
Bortfi-weetern  uofie  of  the  eentral  qIiud  an  affloents  of 
the  SImntiO!),  Imt  itune  uf  them  are  navisjable :  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  Ni  uai;li,  which  j)!l-wSv's  tJie  towu  of  Neuajth, 
and  tile  Lower  ih  u>tui  or  liiosna,  wliich  aldfts  the  north- 
eaatem  bonier,  and  unites  with  the  Shannon  at  the  north- 
ernpoiat  of  tiie  county. 

There  are  no  lakes  in  thk  county ;  but  JUwghDeig  ia  on 
itibocder.  There  are  no  nav^iable  eanals.  Ine  rau  fhmi 
Dublin  to  Cork  eiiteiN  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  county, 
and  pas.s<»s  thiouj^h  Cluiiuicil  and  Clogheen.  Another  luaii 
from  Dublin  to  t  'ark  by  Athy  pa:36e:>  through  Ciuhel  and 
Cahir.  Tlie  road  from  Dublin  through  Kilchire  and  Marv- 
bonwgh  (Queen's  (Jounty)  to  LimectUC  crosaea  the  north- 
em  part  through  Hoacrea,  ToomefMa*  and  Nenagh:  an- 
other road  fiomOablin  through  Tuttamore  andPanomtown 
(both  in  Kind's  County"  unites  wi\h  the  fore^oinEi;  at 
Nenagh.  The  road  iiom  Wiiterturd  to  Liuieriek  enters  ttie 
i-ounty  un  the  soutli-eiist  at  Can  ick-on-Suir.  and  pa^es 
throuifh  Clonmell,  '  :ilur.  and  Tipperary.  There  are  roads 
from  Clonmell  to  t 'a&hel  and  to  Caliir,  and  from  Tipperary 
to  Caahel.  bcaidca  other  roada  of  lev  importance^  which  do 
not  require  deicriptjon.  In  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Irish  I*()or  Comnjisftioiiers  (Pari.  Paperg,  183C.  vol.  xxxiii.j, 
thtt  roiids  ill  tJie  barony  of  Middlethird — which,  as  compre- 
hendint;  part  of  the  mountainous  country(includin>:  SIk  ^  h- 
na-.Man  )  and  ))aii  of  the  valley  or  plain  between  the  cen- 
trai  and  southern  mountaiiiii,  rnay  oe  taken  to  represent 
the  county  at  large— an;  deicribed  as  food  and  aufficieatly 
numeroaa. 

Asri'Vtltiire  and  Condition  ^>f  tff  Penjilr. ~Tho  in- 
Corniation  Nvlueh  snr  trive  under  thi.s  bead,  extracted  iVoni 
the  Ayipendix  to  (he  Irish  I'oor  Coanni.>>i?ioucrb"  iicpoit 
i^Parl.  i'aj  t'is  far  iKMi,  vol,  xxxiii.),  liaa  reierence  to  the 
baiooy  of  MidiUethiid,  IVom  which  alone  witneaNaweie 
examined ;  but  it  may  probably  be  regarded  aa  in  ft  gnat 
degree  applicable  to  the  rest  or  the  eoonty; 

The  laml  in  the  t'arony  wsis  eslimatcd  in  the  county 
*}O0ka  (thoutrh  the  nicaMireiuent  was  old.  and  regarded  hs 
in;:ccur.ite ;  at  ")H,K;V{j  jjiantation  acres:  tlie  plantation  or 
In:^k  acie  b«mg  equal  to  about  an  £oKlish  statute  acre  and 
ft  ve-cii|:htha,  or  neenratetyt  to  la.  2r.  19j|iP>  The  land  was 
iield  as  followH : — 

70  penions  held  above  lot)  ai 
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from    W  h^  100. 
50  to  80. 
20  to  W. 
10  to  20. 
9  to  10. 
1  to  5. 
les  than  1  acre. 


fhe  eoil  of  the  barony  is  chiefly  a  rich  loam  of  aome 

deptli  on  a  substratuin  of  liuiestone.  and  is  equally  ad.iptcd 
to  tiilage  or  jwusinre  ground.  There  ij>  no  public  com- 
mon land,  nor  any  woodland  exce])t  from  150  to  21X) 
acres  in  t^entiemen's  demeanea:  there  are  only  about 
500  or  (iOO  acres  of  bog,  and  that  in  the  northern  put  of 
tile  barony :  in  the  eouUiem  part  the  want  of  Aiei  is  se- 
verely felt.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  barony,  after  these 
tntliii;;  deductions,  one-third  or  onc-S'n  ilh  is  pasture- 
land,  aiul  the  mt  in  tillage.    Unutog-tanaa  are  chi^ 


large,  ud  are  oeevpied  bjr  gentleiMn,  but  tbem 
many  of  theai:  the  quantity  of  gi«an|r-hnid  had  however 

incrcaM'd  in  the  five  years  preceding  the  it-fjt;iry  ,  thGUfft 
previon>lv  to  that  p«riuQ  the  oooverse  hail  litken  place, 
pasture  havinjf  been  converted  into  tillage.  Farms  mrr 
generally  bounded  by  double  ditebea ;  fields  are  divided 
by  single  ditches.  These  fences  are  generally  in  good  cod- 
dition,  and  the  km  bam  mM»  traMMnK  k  trifling.  The 
unant ity  of  land  niMted in fiHwaa in Ihiaiiarony  i«  ereata 
than  in  others. 

Rents  have  been  decreeising:  it  was  eslimaied  that  tii«-» 
ha.l  iiil  J  n  in  the  twelve  veai"s  preceding  the  inquiry  fVorri 
20  to  30  percent.  The  litsh  acre  is  in  seaeral  vm.  Farms 
at  the  time  of  the  inquiiyvMre  ^eneralTy  held  under  leutw 
but  the  gmntiiif  oC  MHMwaa  fining  into  disuse,  and  Carma 
of  which  the  leasee  had  Mien  m  ^ring  the  precedinr  ax 
years  v  r-  r  ^-enerally  held  by  tenants  at  will.  The  nrtli-^a.;, 
term  oi  laiui  lea-ses  is  thirty-one  years,  or  three  liv,  3.  (^  o'- 
tage  and  glebe  landaare  commonly  let  for  twenty-one  yt*r-. 
Since  the  tsublcttiug  act,  itlias  not  been  usual  to  gT«nt  leases 
to  tenants  in  common ;  such  leasea  had  been  found  iqjua- 
ou.o;  thqr  had  pravented dnining and  iiidoM»f,«id«<her 
improvementa.  Abont  one-ftNum  of  the  bavony  waa  at  the 
time  of  the  itujuiry  held  under  middle-men,  hnt  the  sy-if*e-: 
is  going  into  ilisii.se  ;  and  though  leases  do  not  iij»u*jiv 
contain  any  prohibilor)'  clause, yet  then  i:  an  itt  :en»ta«f- 
ing  that  tbe  lessee  is  not  to  sublet.  There  has  been  a 
disposition  in  the  landowners  to  emwlidate  small  hold- 
Inga;  but  where  ejectments  ham  lidmi  plMO  thej  heme 
been  icabled  by  the  peasantry,  and  threata  hoTe  been  nacd 
and  outrages  committed  ui)on  those  who  s-tree.  i  to  *h.r 
occupation  of  the  vacated  land  :  consi<lerabis;  uiliiv.u]1y  h.-.-. 
thus  been  placed  in  the  wa\  oi  consolidation. 

The  average  rent  of  land  u  not  given  ;  the  competition 
for  aawB  honing  is  however  so  great  that  when  a  vacaac; 
oeeon  mn  will  bid  aioio  than  inll  allow  them  to  make  a 
•ttbsMlenee  fi«m  the  land :  and  in  moat  caaee  fho  eoMirr 
tenant  cannot  obtain  more  fhnn  a  bare  sul)nistence.  Tbi 
rent  of  these  small  holdin^a  is  >;eneraliv  paid  in  labour. 
This  citnv.jtjt ii u.iii  tin-  l:i:id  has  been  a  trvutfu!  sourc-e 
crime.  Good  land  may  probably  be  worth  fnm  2i.  lO^r.  to 
3/.  per  aci'e ;  but  when  let  as  r<ill  WW  it  brings  in  a  hig;hcr 
rent,  which  is  oauaUry  paid  in  aaoBar,  except  when  a  fanMS 
lets  land  to  faia  own  labooian.  lMiiy-M»d  h  Mrtk  Ms. 
an  acre  mure  than  tSUago^lHid,  tad  gHuiiifhtaiid  ia  yst 

more  valuable. 

The  u.sual  rotation  of  crops  is  threefold  ;  potatoes,  wheat, 
and  oats  form  the  senes,  and  if  the  land  will  bear  tt,  this  t> 
repeated.  Tlie  potatoes  arc  manured  chiefly  with  *  tow  r. 
maoute.'  which  aeila  in  the  towns  Sot  2s.  and  2r.  bd.  for  1 ) 
ewt.  The  fhrmen,  especially  the  smaller  oms,  keep  ven 
little  stock  ;  and  stall-tecclin^  for  the  purpose  of  making- 
manure  is  not  practised  in  the  district  ;  Irat  weed*,  furze, 
anil  bog-oarlh  are  carried  to  the  dung-v^ml  lube  troluc-n 
down.  Manure  is  th«  gieat  want  of  the  farmer,  and  va- 
rious expedients  are  resorted  to faiQldinr  to  procure  it.  The 
potatoes  grown  both  by  the  fluiMii  and  the  pcaaaatrv  are 
eommonly  the  white  pohrtoes,  beOMM,  OlOttfll  of  iaArior 
f|U.ility,  they  grow  more  freely  and  on  more  exhausted  la!id. 
Potatoes  are  generally  cultivated  with  the  spade,  but  ihe 
practice  of  drilling  them  in  by  the  plough  is  becoming 
more  common :  fallows  are  occasionally  resarted  to,  though 
as  much  to  give  r^  to  the  land  exhausted  by  the  freqnei 
of  the  potato  crop  aa  to  clean  it  froni  weeds :  llallowB 
genemuy  nianuied  with  lime,  whidi  is  bBraed  wHi 
small-coal  from  the  collieries  in  the  county. 

Wheat  is  more  commonly  grown  after  potatoes  than 
aAer  fallow  :  the  seed  is  generally  steeped  in  brine  to  pre- 
serve it  from  smut ;  and  Uie  crop  w  hilc  growinr  is  usually 
weeded  once,  and  rolled.  Many  ot  the  smaller  fiumen 
break  the  lumps  with  a  wooden  mallet.  None  of  the  wheat 
is  of  the  int  quality :  a  good  deal  is  Ihmliat  out  by  the 
small  farmers  immediately  after  liarvest  to  pay  their  rent 
or  other  debts :  the  large  farmers  do  not  off  thresh  any  be- 
fore Novenil  er. 

The  cuitivalion  of  clover,  rye-gra«,  and  vetche*  ^.a« 
much  increased  of  late  years;  but  neither  turnips  nor 
maagel-wunsel  are  cultivated :  the  potato  is  generally  used 
for  ncding  cattle.  The  ektnt  ia  tell  on  the  ground  only 
one  year,  and  is  mown  twice  and  then  ploughed  in. 

After  the  common  rotation  of  crop  has  been  taken 
once  or  twice,  or  on  some  of  the  l  i  t  ^md^  three  or  four 
times,  the  gnund  is  leA  to  grata  tor  six  or  eight  yem. 
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or  clom  sMds  «ra  aamHyioira  fntfa  the  oats  the 
crop  of  the  tUfaige  ooune ;  aod  <br  the  two  followiafir 
t&ra  tUe  prodace  is  mown,  and  then  gnued  antil  tJie  land 
a^Ktn   orvken  up  by  the  plouit:h.   Small  fiurmen  fre- 
ient^\  <I(i   not  sow  any  j?ras)#  seeds  nor  mow  the  crop; 
ley  break  up  the  grouud  all«r  a  bborter  lot^al. 

^^  inc:  to  the  warmth  and  moirttire  of  the  climate,  and 
om  lite  later  period  (the  month  of  Aarust)  at  which  they 
cut,  the  crops  of  hay  are  heavier  than  woakl  be  pro- 
iced  by  land  of  equal  goodnes  in  Great  Britain ;  but  it 
probabl  e  that  from  its  more  succulent  mUure  the  bay  will 
i>t  Kup]n>rt  or  AttM  ctttk  better ttm  » ■hUk  qmlity 
i"  Kn)^iit.li  hay. 
The  loni^-homed  Leicester  breed  of  cattle  was  intro- 
uced  many  yeiit  ago;  but  the  Durham  and  Hereford 


reeds  are  noN faiw^Nrt.  Thtoaaimon  Irish  (Uawnek) 
treed  is  however  most  (penerally  used,  as  being  the  WMt 
lardy.    Tb«  stock  of  ul  kinds  is  very  good.  Diete  are 

lit  so  many  ratth'  Jattened  for  export  there  wert^  fbr- 
aerly,  still  sunic  are  ted  lor  the  Lll^ll^itl  market,  and  are 
xportod  from  Watertord  to  Liverpool.  Cattle  are  fit  for 
laughter  tVom  three  years  and  a  half  old  ;  thej  weigh 
vhen  1  at  from  fbor  cwt.  to  six  cwt*  Many  vouni;  miUoan 
kre  sold  at  a  year  old  to  Boaoonmion  and  Ghilwmr  men ; 
rthers  for  e^rwAn^  are  bought  in  the  neighbourhood  or  at 
liltitiasloc  The  A)Ts';iiro  an  l  Kerry  cows  are  not  much 
|^<•  1  fxcept  by  pentltQitiii.  ilie  quantity  of  butter  made 
^  not  threat,  but  the  quality  is  in  general  pood,  and  the 
node  of  reserving  it  is  improving :  Oionmeil  is  the  prin- 
cipal tnnnnt*  Vety  little  cheese  is  made. 

There  are  not  maay  ■beep  kept:  they  are  in  general  a 
cross  of  the  Leicester  breed,  and  are  laive  well-made  ani- 
mals. There  are  no  lari^i  floi  'cs,  and  tialding  sheep  is  not 
in  use  ;  the  Miiall  fariuern  kt  t-p  two  or  three  iiheep  for  the 
Mke  of  the  wool ;  and  tliose  who  have  dairies  mix  aane 
sheep  m  their  pastures  with  their  homed  ttods. 

The  tM>rae8  aie  of  an  ndive  KghMMoed  sort,  very  useful 
tar  all  fbrnaii^  purpotM.  Oxen  are  never  employed  in 
tnbow.  Pigs  are  numerous,  and  of  an  improved  oreed : 
they  are  co!iiiiden\i  to  be  still  improving. 

Agricultural  inipliMiu'nt.«i  have  umlersrotu'  mucii  improve- 
ment of  late  vtans.  An  iron  j)loui;h.  alter  the  Ibrra  of  the 
Scotch  ploujf^i,  has  supi  rncdi'd  the  old-fashioned  one,  which 
is  now  seldom  seen  in  use .  the  hamms,  thoiigh  not  so 
w«U  Mde^  yet,  ftom  the  friable  nature  of  the  soil,  do  their 
work  effidMitly :  rollers  are  getting  more  common  every 
year  ;  and  the^e,  a.s  well  a.^i  (he  h^irRjWS.  are  borrowed  by 
the  fariaer&  from  each  ntht-r.  The  carts  are  of  cheap  con- 
btniction,  with  narrow  w  Ikm'Is  and  low  skIcs  formed  of  rail.s  ; 
they  carry  only  n  small  load,  and  are  drawn  by  one  hursr. 
The  plough  is  used  in  the  enltindien  of  eveiy  erop  exceut 
potKtoca*  for  wliicli,  tmong  the  small  fhnnen,  the  spade 
»  used ;  bat  the  use  of  tne  spade  is  diminishing  every 
vear.  The  flail  is  used  in  tlirer^hirif?,  except  when  the  straw 
i*  w&ated  for  lhatchintj.  and  then  the  corn  i«  often  knocked 
out  agunst  a  v<fnyd  by  the  hand. 

The  dair>'-fanneni  have  in  general  more  capital  tlian 
fl*her  fkmers.  They  have  better  house*,  ttld  toese,  with 
their  cnttle-eheda  mm!  otber  fium  bniklings.  are  uioaUy  in 

Eld  eonditiea.  Hud-walls  are  ibwid  to  answer  best  for 
ries,  and  little  air  is  admitted. 

Many  of  the  resident  gentry  have  set  an  example  of 
supenor  cultivation,  and  have  been  the  means  of  introduc- 
\nz  improved  stock  and  implements.  Thev  crop  the  land 
less  severely  than  tb«  eoniDOn  formers,  and  give  it  longer 
intervals  of  rat  or  maw  niMMie,  in  whieh  they  an  fol> 
\amA  by  the  larger  flmnen. 

TT^e  con-acre  system  is  common;  these  allotments  .ore 
COiatnonly  taueu  by  the  cottiers  to  rai!K>  their  own  food, 
hut  a  considerable  number  are  taken  by  servants  anil 
women  with  a  view  to  protit  from  the  sale  of  the  produce. 
The  usual  quantity  taken  by  a  faadly  is  •  quarter  to  half 
m  we;  and  the  labouxing  oIm  m  alwHft  mijuou*  to 
obtain  it. 

"Hie  demand  for  lahonr  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  was 
ooDsidered  to  have  decreased,  while  the  population  had 
increased.  Wages,  which  hati  in  the  course  of  ten  years 
undergone  a  diminution  of  about  two-pence  per  day,  were 
usually  for  men  Qd.  a  day  with  food,  and  in  narveat  1*.  a 

I  with  food ;  or  when  hlied  for  a  whole  year,  7^.  a  day 
tn  sunamer,  end  M.  a  darin  winter.  wHhoat  Iboa.  B())  h 
under  sixteen  received  HrA  i  l.u  ;-.  !i  '.rvest-time,  or  if  hired 

,       the  year  I5t.  per  quarter,  or  id  wme  baronies  20*.  per 


quaitcr.  If  nlabouNrworked2S0daysintheycar,at8(i.i 
day,  herseeiyed  tf.  tr.  Sd.,  which  may  i  t  onttderedastbe 
fuUaTfltage  of  the  yearly  earnings  of  the  cla.'^s.  In  the  hca 
sons  when  work  is  slack,  mid-winter  and  a  month  before 
harvest,  manyof  them  resort  tobe^cing.  Tothis  the  labourer 
may  add  a  little  by  eggs  and  about  3*.  by  his  pig».  W  hen 
food  u  dear,  the  labourer  has  to  work  sometimes  for  six 
weeks  in  July  and  August,  merely  for  his  food,  consisting 

Sneinlly  of  ^tatoes  and  milk.  When  a  farmer  feeds  fait 
Mdier,  he  gives  him  oonunonly  better  food  than  he  would 
have  at  home.  If  a  labourer  has  a  cottage,  potato-erarden, 
and  milk  from  his  employer,  a*  is  u^nal,  the^e  are  con- 
sidered et|uivalent  to  a  third  or  a  hah  of  lii»  wagej*.  ni« 
labourers  in  the  richest  grazing  districts  are  the  worst  ofl'. 
The  Ubourets  when  they  obtain  j^ermancnt  employment, 
at  fixed  wigei,  exhibit  generally  increased  cleajuineis  and 
dec«My  of  ippeamnoe,  «nd  their  athini  mt*  better  fluv 
nished. 

There  n.)  (  luplojrment  for  women,  »  \(  i  i,i  n  some  of 
the  baiuiuea  m  uarv^-time,  and  perliaps  in  the  potato- 
planting  and  digB;ing  seasons,  when  they  earn  about  (id. 
a  da^.  Formerly  they  npun  wool  for  their  own  clothes, 
but  this  practice  has  ceased  for  several  years,  probably 
because  tne  maauiactured  aiticle  can  now  be  purchased 
cheaper.  The  rearing  of  fbwis  is  the  source  of  some  profit ; 
and  a  cou])li  of  ]  i^r,  ^vH]  bring  in  about  3/..  which  is 
depended  upon  lo  pay  the  rent  of  the  potato-garden. 
Tliere  is  no  work  for  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age : 
they  are  not  empltgred  in  hoeing  or  weeding  com  or  other 
crops. 

The  cottier  tenants,  oeeupters  of  less  than  ten  acres  of 
land,  are  enabled  to  feed  and  clothe  thetr  families  better 
than  a  labourer,  but  are  themselves  worse  fed  than  the 
labourers  who  are  dieted  by  the  farmers.  Cottiers  seldom 
keep  a  cow  ;  they  hold  their  land  from  year  to  year,  and 
are  generally  in  an  ear  tor  rent,  wliich  is  always  (tf  a  man 
holds  fire  acres  or  more)  expected  to  be  paid  m  money. 

The  potatoes  which  the  labourer  or  small  cottier  grows 
constitute  the  food  of  his  family ;  he  himself  is  fVequently 
fed  by  his  employer.  Milk  is  not  n^ed  in  more  than  one 
half  ot  the  families.  The  jrrpate-.t  expenditure  on  tobacco 
is  litl.  a  week.  l.'andUs  tor  six  numtlis  amount  to  3'/.  per 
week,  and  other  uecesaarieat,  under  the  general  designation 
of '  kitchen,'  cost  firom  1/.  lOr.  to  2/.  lOs.  for  the  year. 
The  labourers  do  not  consume  any  description  of  grocerie.s. 
The  fees  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  form  an  important 
item  in  a  labourers  outlay.  The  fee  for  inurriau'e  is  25.S., 
for  churching  a  woman  2<.  Gd.,  and  lor  bieaaiug  liie  clay 
and  saying  ina.ss  at  a  tunc  nil  *m  .  ;  at  confession  at  Eatiter 
and  (  iiristuias  it.  is  expected:  but  these  fees  are  often 

reinitteii. 

The  dwellings  of  the  labourers  are  of  the  most  wretched 
description,  nor  has  any  perceptible  improvement  taken 
place  of  late  years.  During  the  alarm  of  cholera  they  were 
whitewashed,  but  that  is  now  neglected.  They  are  gene- 
rally 20  feet  lone  ''y  1^  broad,  with  walls  from  7  to  8  feet 
lugli,  divided  into  two  or  perhaps  three  veiy  small  apart- 
ments, and  never  having  a  second  story;  covered  only 
wiUi  a  thatcdi  of  straw,  a^  having  nothmg  but  tlte  bare 
ground  for  the  floor,  and  that  often  iUll  of  holes,  which  in 
wet  weather  become  little  j)ool8  of  water.  A  hole  in  the 
roof  allow.s  the  escape  of  tiie  touoke,  and  their  wiaduws, 
l.'j  inchc.4  stjuare,  are  more  commonly  without  glass  than 
with  it,  and  almost  universally  destitute  of  shuttera.  They 
have  rarely  any  outhouse  except  a  pigsty,  and  in  many  cases 
where  th^  have  not  even  that,  the  ng  aleepa  in  the  house. 
These  wretehed  hovels  usually  cosf  in  erection  about  10/., 
and  the  tenant  j)ayb  t'rom  30.v.  to  30.v.  a  yeai-  as  rent ;  with 
a  rood  of  land,  the  rent  is  near  2/.  10*.  The  cubiiis  are 
always  kejit  in  repair  by  the  tenant.  They  are  usually 
built  separate,  not  grouped  in  villages  or  hamlets,  and,  for 
convenience  near  the  road-side. 

It  rarely  hanpena  that  there  is  more  than  one  bed  for 
the  whole  ftmuy ;  a  bedstead,  a  dieiier,  two  chairs,  a  large 
iron  pot,  and  some  crockery,  all  of  the  worst  Ji  scriplion, 
usually  complete  the  catalogue.  In  sonic  \.  )etched  cabins 
even  these  are  not  found,  and  the  lainily  I'.e  mi  th<'  flour. 

The  chief  article  of  food  is  the  potato :  the  peasantry 
grow  tins  in  preference  to  com,  because  it  yichu  «  more 
abundant  wpidy  with  less  eve  and  less  manure.  A 
labourer,  when  employed,  gets  three  meals  of  potatoes  a 
day,  his  wife  and  children  only  t^iv  In  .Tu^y  ami  Au^-ust, 
when  the  old  potatoes  have  become  unfit  for  food,  aiid  the 
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new  crop  is  not  ready,  colic  or  other  bomll  oontplahitt  are 

pioilui-cd  !))■  tl'.c  uii\vholc>n:nenp=s  of  t!ic  dipt;  and  the 
I'iulurt:  ol  the  polato  i  tdj)  is  alwr»\s  prtitluctivt  ot'  great  disi- 
tress:  the  labourer  i-  lluii  ob!it:cil  to  procure  provision 
upon  credit,  which  he  obtains  with  great  difficulty  and  by 
paying  dotible  the  market-price. 

In  respect  of  clothing,  considerable  inmroveineilt  hM 
taken  placp,  thouie|:h  the  peasantry  are  eHIl  Teiy  indilfer- 
«'r.flv  chul.  Xo  niatfiiiil  lo:-  dothiuij  is  orhonu"  manufac- 
ture', luit  the  women  geaeraliy  make  up  thrir  own  dresses  : 
souu  times  however  they  arc  unable  to  do  this,  and  have  to 
pay  for  getting  them  made.  The  use  of  shoes  and  atock- 
ingB  »  mcxtmng.  Old  dothes,  Imntglit  ftom  London  and 
Livopool,  are  mudi  ivora.  The  jrannx  cxpendituie  «f  a 
labourer's  fiunily  on  dothea  is  seldom  less  tmn  a  pound. 

Til  (' ordinary  fuel  is  turf:  nc-ar  tho  bnq's  this  is  chcnp, 
hut  lo  one  living  at  a  distanc-f  of  s  or  10  miles  I'rom  a  tui- 
bar>',  the  cost  is  doubled.  Whcti  Iul  I  is  ^c  at•ce,  pilferini; 
and  the  destruction  of  woods  and  iVnn  s  are  common. 
Straw  and  dried  cow-dung  in  ttted  as  a  substitute  for  turf. 
Hie  oooofy  baa  always  been  one  of  the  most  disturbed  in 
Ireland ;  *  s}thcm|^  there  is  an  ebb  and  Hoir  of  crime  in 
other  counties,  Tipperary  haa  always  kept  up  steadily  to 
high-watvi -nun  !c.'  This  was  the  statement  of  the  resadent 
police  magistrate  ol  Cashel.  (fie^ Portiamtntarif  Pt^en 
lor  183C,  vol.  xxidi.,  p.  367.) 

Division*,  Tmm$^  ^.-^Tlieeottn^isdiTideduitoeleTen 
baronies,  as  follows : — 

itenjoT.  WliiiHtBi      Pop.  IB  ini. 

Clanwilliam  ...  W. 
Kliogarty ....      Central  9^081 
Iffa  and  Offa  (  Ra-.t)  .         S.E.  38,702 
ItJk  and  Ofia  CWcslj         8.W.  40,192 

Ikerin   N.E.  27.077 

Kilnemanagh  .  «  W,  30.774 
Middlcthird  .  .  .  Centafit  44,103 
Ormond  (Lowcr  i.  .  N.  45,006 
Oimond  (Upper  .  Central  31,807 
OwnpvnndAna.    .  W.  32,454 

SUevajdagfa  ...         E.  32,765 

402,563 

It  contains  the  o'^nty-town  of  Clonmell  or  Ctonmel 

[Clon.mki.''  ;  the  t  ity  of  Caahel  |T!\shel]  ;  the  ex-bo- 
loutrii  (rornierjy  parliamentary')  of  Kothard;  the  market' 


towns  ot  L'ahir,  Carrick-iin  S 


llKU:K-ON-Srin],  (.'loij- 


been,  Killenaule,  Nenagh,  Ro.Hiea,  lYiuplemore,  Thurles, 
and  Tipperary ;  the  post-towns  of  Burris-o'-Leagh,  Burris- 
o'<Kan«,  Clogtgordan, Golden,  Littleton.  New  Birmingham, 
and  Newport ;  and  the  villa^  of  Ballina,  Emiy,  Mullina- 
hone.  Silvemiincs,  Tooinavara.  and  others.  Some  of  these 
are  de-M-ribed  as  lel't'iTed  to  above  :  of  the  othera  we  give 
boine  aeeoiuit  here. 

Fethard  is  in  the  barony  of  Middlethird,  lUO  miles  from 
Dublin  by  Kilkenny  and  Callen.  and  it  miles  north  from 
Ooomeli.  The  town  contained,  in  1831, 583  houses,  in- 
haUted  by  689  ftmiliea;  39  houses  uninhabited,  and  5 
building,  with  a  population  of  3405 :  the  whole  parish 
contained  678  houses,  inhabited  by  7*J7  families ;  41  houses 
inunhabitt'd  ;  and  7  buildmir  ;  with  a  population  of  4U.'>0. 
The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out  on  both  banks,  but  chiefly 
on  the  left  or  north-eastern  Ijank  of  a-small  stream,  the 
Gloshall,  which  ultimately  joins  the  Sllir  below  Cloomeil. 
Fethard  is  an  antient  and  decayed  town,  in  a  bye  situation, 
with  little  trade.  Of  the  houses  about  120  are  slated,  and 
chiefly  of  two  stories:  the  rest  are  thatched  cabins,  and  of 
the  poorest  description.  There  are  a  parish  church;  a 
Presbyterian  and  a  Primitive  iM^tliodist  mecting-hoiise ; 
two  Koman  Catholic  chapels,  one  the  regular  parish 
chapel,  the  other  attached  to  an  Augiutinian  friary.  The 
pansh  church,  of  which  the  chancd  is  in  ruins,  and  the 
fnary  chapel,  are  antient  etructurea.  There  is  a  good 
slated  school-house.  The  town  was  formerly  walled,  and 
some  portions  of  the  \val!s  and  of  the  gateway  towei-s  re- 
main. There  are  (or  weic  lately)  four  mills  and  a  tan-yard 
or  two :  the  principal  trade  is  shoemakinc: ;  but  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  labouring  class  is  agriculture. 

The  town  was  incorporated  at  an  early  period :  the 
oldest  known  charter  is  dated  40  Edward  III.,  a.d.  1376 ; 
but  the  corporation  has  been  dissolved  by  the  late  Irish 
Municipnl  llerorni  Aet.  The  lH)rtiUL,-h  sent  tivo  lueinbers 
to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  waji disfranchised  at  the  Union. 
Tliere  is  a  naritet  on  Saturday,  but  it  ti  <rf  minor  tn^or- 


faneet  the  yeariy  sale  of  wheat  is  abont  8Q00  bdmhi,  ef 

oat.si  alwiit  ;W»0  or  3.500  Ijarrels.  Tlu  rc  are  a  dijipensarj 
and  a  ehantabie  Ioan-1'uud  :  aad  (by  returns  to  the  Hocm 
of  (.'ommons,  printed  in  1835)  ten  schools  of  all  kinds,  it- 
eluding  a  national  school  with  186  boys  on  the  bucks,  acsi 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  130. 

Cahir,  or  Caher,  ia  in  the  barony  of  Iffisaod  OfEa(Weit , 
111  miles  south-west  fltnn  Dublin  l>y  ClonmeU,  frouiwhicfc 
it  is  distant  7  miles  west.  Tlie  tjjwn  had,  in  1831,  3L5 
houses,  inhabited  by  7tH3  familie.s;  Gl  houses  unuihabitt-i 
and  10  building,  with  a  jv  p  ilation  of  3408  :  the  w hoir 
parish  had  1291  houses,  iniiabited  by  \G-£i  families;  Hi 
tiouses  uninhabited,  and  23  building,  with  a  population  of 
6594.  Cabir  ia^eaaantly  litaated  on  the  banks  of  the  rirs 
Soir,  at  the  easwm  end  of  the  valley,  between  the  Gahet« 
and  thn  Knofl'mrlrdnwi  \fr-ttntains :  it  is,  for  an  In>i 
town,  very  clean,  and  ha-s  been  steadily  increasing,  thooea 
not  rapidly  :  the  new  houses  are  chiefly  of  a  irood  descnp- 
tion,  worth  tVoni  lU/.  to  40/.  per  annum,  and  are  respectanr 
tenanted.  There  aro  a  panafa  church,  a  Roman  Catholie 
chapel,  and  a  Quakeri*  mectiiig-houae.  Near  the  tonm  «r 
extenwre  csTalry  barracln;  and  on  thebenksof  tiieSnr 
are  the  demesne  nnrl  rrsidence  of  the  Earl  ofGlengall.  X-. 
attempt  was  made  maiiy  years  ago  to  cstabliah  the  littj- 
manufacture,  but  it  failed  :  since  then  the  straw-plat  h«i 
been  introduced,  and  gives  employment  to  a  nstmbcr  of 
females :  there  are  also  some  extcosive  flouiHtBilb.  The 
market  is  on  Friday,  and  is  an  inpoitaat  oomHMokct: 
the  yearly  sale*  of  wheat  had  increased  from  23j66S  barrrii 
in  1S2G.  to  56,131  in  19:3.'):  the  sale  of  oafs  hnd  contin  , : 
steady  through  the  s;ime  period,  at  ;J7,000  barieis.  Tbi;:-e 
ia  a  bridewell,  and  a  bwly  of  constabulary'  are  i)osted  in  M*. 
town :  there  are  also  a  dispensary  and  lev«r-no>pital, 
(by  returns  to  parliament  in  1835)  fiAeen  achool^  oi 
kind.'i ;  one  of  them  a  national  school,  with  286  ohiUiKS 
(hoys  and  girls)  on  tile  booln,  and  an  averafe  attwiilsww 
of  li>0  ;  and  two  others  on  Era.-m  is  Smith's  foundatior., 
one  with  51  £:ju-ls  on  the  books,  and  &u  average  attendascv 
of  25;  the  other  confaininij  11  boys.  Near  the  town,  a 
an  island  of  the  Siur,  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  cmLti 
of  Cahlr. 

Clogheen  is  in  the  barony  of  Iflis  and  OA  (West),  130 
miles  south-west  of  Dublin  throofh  Cloon^l.  aad  141 

miles  from  Clonniell.  The  town  is  chieflv  in  the  parish  dt 
Shanraghan  :  it  contained,  in  IKll,  2tH  houses,  inhabittd 
by  'A'yJ  iamilie.s ;  17  houses  uninhabited,  and  3  buildin*:. 
with  a  population  of  1&28 :  the  whole  parish  had  10^7 
houses,  inhabited  by  1 190  families ;  39  houses  uninhabited 
and  4  building :  the  parish  of  I^Uagborton,  into  whici 
the  town  extends,  had  297  booses.  inMbited  tnr  SOS  fiuni- 
lies;  5  houses  uninhabited,  and  5  building,  with  a  popult- 
lion  of  1965,  What  portion  of  these  belong  to  the  towj 
we  have  no  means  of  iLscertaini;  Fhere  is  a  Komu 
Catholic  chapel  in  the  town :  the  parish  church  of  Shiin 
raghan  is  in  the  immediate  neigfaboiirbood.  TuUai^orToj 

6 .-Uriah  has  no  church.   A  laree  eonHiBarlMt  ia  hdd  oa 
aturday.  at  which  th(>  yearly  sale  of  wheat  Iwd  iaeraMtd 
from  42,125  ban  els  in  lH2G,  fo  G2,R24  in  IB^S;   but  Ihd 
of  barley  had  decreased  from  32(XJ  barrels  in  1826.  to  22*1 
in  1X3.") :  tiiere  arc  s<'yv-n  flour-mills  in  and  round  the  'oi«% 
the  flour  from  w.Hicli  in  sent  by  land  to  Clonmell.  and  frc;a 
thence  down  the  Suir  to  Waterford,  where  it  is  «hipr*l 
There  is  also  a  large  breweiir.  A  body  of  constabui:^7 . 
arc  posted  in  the  town ;  and  tnere  are  a  wmaSk  eavaby  bir-  '■ 
rack,  a  small  bridewell,  and  a  dispensary  and  fever-bospit.J. ' 
Near  the  town  are  the  mins  of  an  antient  pariah  church 
and  of  an  antie  l    I  K  y.    Shanbaliy  Ca>t!e,  the  seat  d 
Lord  Liiimorc,  i.s  also  in  the  neighlwurhood.    By  the 
turns  to  parliament  in  1835  there  were  in  the  two  pamhri 
eight  private  schools,  but  not  an v  national  or  other  acfaod 
supported  by  subscription  or  endowment.  > 
Killenaule  is  in  the  barony  of  Slievardagh,  92  an)*! 
south-west  from  Dublin  by  Uriingford.  and  16  north  fjnail 
Clonmell  by  Fethard.    The  town,  in  IKil,  container!  ZTi' 
houses,  occupied  by  321  families :  34  houtjc.'i  uninhabitdL 
and  2  building,  with  a  population  of  1578 :  the  rest  of  tin 
parish  had  279  houses,  inhabited  by  300  faoulies ;  &  hwna 
uninhabited,  and  3  building,  with  a  populattoa  of  IWB; 
making  a  total  population  of  3467.  There  are  a  churva, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  dispensary :  the  chur-i 
is  small  and  antient.    There  is  a  weekly  market.  ar.J  . 
ral  yearly  fairs  are  held :  a  portion  of  toe  county  constati 
lary  ia  i&tioned  in  the  town.  Semal  «t  tiM  eolKcries 
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eKillenftule  coal-field  are  in  thi»  parish.  By  ths  returns 
parliament,  a.u.  1835,  there  were  in  the  parish  «x 
hools,  all  supported  by  the  payments  of  the  ctuldrea: 
hool-houses  tuul  been  built  ty  nibieription  for  tiro  oi 
ese  schools. 

Nenafh  is  partly  in  Upper  Ormond,  but  chiefly  in  Lower 
nmona  barony,  between  95  and  90  miles  BOuth-we^t  of 
ublin,  on  the  road  to  Limerick.  The  town  contained,  in 
>31,  1282  houses,  inhabited  by  1703  families;  56  houses 
linhabited,  and  9  building,  with  a  population  of  8466: 
«  remainder  of  the  Mosh  contained  104  bouaei,  inhabited 
f  104  iluniKes,  and  2  homes  uninhabited,  with  a  popula- 
on  of  693;  making  a  total  population  of  9159.  This 
wn  antientlv  belont^ed  to  the  Butler  family,  who  had  a 
ron^  castle  nere :  it  ha.!  tAn  i  cclesiastical  foundations; 
I  hospital  for  the  canons  of  Sf.  Augustin,  founded  a.o. 
SUi ;  and  a  friary  for  conventual  Franciscans,  deemed  the 
chest  foundation  of  that  order  in^reland,  founded  in  the 
ign  of  Henry  III.  The  town  was  burned,  a.p.  1500,  by 
iO  iwtivea  under  O'Carrol,  and  the  firiary  was  included  in 
e  destruction,  but  the  castle  was  saved  by  the  nnison. 

'  town  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  in  the  great 
\  il  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  was  taken  by  the 
itive  forces  of  James  II.,  a.d.  1688,  but  after  a  time  aban- 
>ned  and  burned  by  them.  The  town  stands  on  the  river 
eoagh,  which  flows  with  a  circuitous  course  firom  the 
eeper  Monntuiw  into  Lougii  Oorg,  aod  coniiili  of  four 
re«ts  meetine  in  the  centre.  Iiie  niim  of  the  eastle, 
>ns:-tirirr  chiefly  of  a  large  circular  donjon  or  keep,  called 
enut;ii  Round,  are  on  one  side  of  one  of  the  streets, 
ii-tlc  Street.  There  are  a  barrack  for  cavalry  ;  a  fever- 
>spital  and  dispensary;  a  church,  rebuilt  some  years 
nee ;  a  Roman  Uatholic  chapel :  and  a  bridewellt  nnieis  it 
M  been  dinaed  since  the  eonpietioA  of  the  ooiuitgr  gaol, 
tely  erected  here.  Some  remains  of  the  Pnneiieen  (Kaiy 
be  traced.  A  portion  of  the  county  oi  ir.stabulary  are 
ationed  here.  There  is  a  well-attendtii  umrket  on  Tnurs- 
iy  for  com  and  cattle.  The  number  of  barrels  of  wheat  sold 

1  the  average  of  the  years  18'^^  to  1B35  was  above  45,000, 
barrels  of  oats  about  4000,  and  of  barrels  of  barley  1300. 

he  sale  of  ben»  which  was  aboBt  1000  bemls  in  1B2B, 
■d  quite  eensed  betom  1835.  There  are  in  or  near  the 
)\vn  a  brewery,  a  flo'ir  mill,  urA.  a  small  stuff  manufac- 
>ry.  There  are  sevk  ra:  >  i  uly  fairs.  There  were  in  the 
arish,  by  the  return  made  to  parliament  in  1835,  eight 
:hoolBOt'  all  kinds,  inciudmg  a  national  school,  with  an 
vetlfe  Itiendaoce  of  190  bovs ;  a  parish  free-school,  with 
n  vrenfe  tttenduice  <rf  40  ooj|«  and  girls;  and  »  school 
o  Emmiis  Smith's  fhundition,  with  tn  aTctnge  nttrodanoe 

f  28  boy.s  antl  rirls. 

Roscrea  is  in  the  barouy  of  liienn,  7^  iniU  s  wesl-tiouth- 
•e&t  of  Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Limerick,  an  ]  ^:  out  W  to 

2  north  of  Clonmell.  A  monastery  for  regular  canons  is 
lid  to  have  been  founded  here  by  St.  Cronan  as  eariy  as 
le  be^nnlng  of  the  seventh  centoiy,  which  became  sub- 
?uuently  the  seat  of  a  bishoprie,  tJterwuds  united  to 
lilkloe.  According  to  Keating  {Hittory  qf  Ireland)  there 
as  antiently  a  great  fair  held  at  Roscrea  on  the  festival 
f  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  at  which  fair,  about  the  middle 
f  the  tenth  century,  an  army  of  Danes,  collected  from 
imerick  and  Connaught,  attempted  to  surprise  the  natives ; 
4it  these,  having  some  suspicion  of  the  attack,  had  brought 
rms  with  themi  and  made  so  stout  a  resistance,  that  they 
epulsed  the  enemy,  with  the  loss  of  their  l^dcr  and  four 
housand  men.  In  1213  King  John  erected  a  castle  at 
lowrea,  of  which  a  circular  tower  remains;  and  there  is 
n  the  centre  of  the  town  a  square  castle  of  the  Ormond 
amily, occupied  as  a  depot  for  the  troops  quartered  in  the 
nfantry  barracks.  About  a.x>.  1490  a  Francisom  friary 
vas  founded. 

The  town  of  Roscrea  is  in  a  fertile  and  pleasant  situation : 
t  connsts  of  seveial  streets,  irregularly  laid  out,  and  had, 

n  \^\.  907 houses,  inhabited  by  1136  families;  Gl  houses 
uiiniiat)ited,  and  6  houses  building,  with  a  population  of 
>51'2.  the  whole  parish,  which  extends  into  the  baronies 
)f  Ballybrit  and  Clonlisk  in  King's  County  (Lcinstcr),  had 
1S46  houses,  inhabited  by  l797iamiUes;  79  houses  unin 
isbited,  and  12  building ;  irith  »  popolation  of  SISO,  The 
;  >arUi  drareh  b  m  niucnt  bidloing,  with  Nommn  door- 
ways and  niches,  and  several  sepulchral  cro^scj  and  curious 
itrihitectural  decorations.  Near  the  chuuli  is  a  round 
lower  90  feet  high  and  15  feet  indiamt  U  r.  Aitli  a  window 
with  so  aich  of  the  usual  fbrai»  Ift  feet  from  tlie  ground, 
P.O.  No.  ISM. 


ami  a  window  with  a  pointed  arch,  about  30  feet  from  the 
ground.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  antient  monasteiy 


of  canons  of  St.  Augustin,  consisting  of  tho  western  gable, 
baving  M  arched  doorway,  which  fome  an  entrance  to  the 
pnosent  ehurchyaid.  There  are  also  arnne  remains  of  the 

Franciscan  convi  uf ,  vl.ich  are  (or  at  least  were  some  years 
since)  in  good  prtMrvation  :  the  tower  of  the  conventual 
church  forms  t)ie  entrance  to  the  present  Roman  Catholic 
chapel.  There  are  a  Primitive  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapel  nod  aQmken*  meetine-house  in  the  ecclesiastical 
union  of  Roicwa  (eowipwhemning  the  Miiahes  of  Roscrea 
and  Kyle),  but  we  are  not  aware  whetber  they  are  in  the 

town. 

The  town  has  considerable  trade  as  the  mart  for  the  sur- 
rounding district.  Formerly  there  was  a  considerable 
manufacture  of  woollens,  especially  serges  and  iituffs,  la 
which  a  thousand  looms  are  enplojcd;  but  this  had  so 
fallen  off  about  1836»  that  it  gave  cmpkjne&t  only  to  a 
hundred  looan.  lliere  were  at  that  time  a  cBstinciy  and 
three  brewerirs.  There  are  t-,vn  wcrklv  markets  and  se- 
veral yearly  ij^n  fur  cattle  and  raruuiig  stock  :  there  are 
public  shambles  and  a  commodious  market-house.  The 
sale  of  grain  at  the  markets  is  coitsiderable :  the  average 
yearly  sale  of  wheal  had  increased  in  the  ten  years  from 
1826  to  1830,  both  indusive,  flmn  4140  banels  to  6700 ; 
and  that  of  oats  from  lfl4M)0  to  92,100  barrels ;  the  yearly 
sale  of  barley  had  continued  steady  at  13,000  ban-els.  There 
is  a  savings'  bank,  the  deposits  in  which  had  (  in  1835  )  con- 
siderably increased  :  the  depositors  were  chiefly  farmers, 
small  tradesmen,  and  servants:  there  were  at  the  same 
time  a  fever  hospital,  a  cholera  hospital,' aod  a  di^nwy. 
The  number  of  places  wliere  spirits  were  sold  was  veiy 
great,  amounting  to  above  two  hundred  in  the  town  alone ; 
of  these  nearly  half  were  licensed  public-houses.  There 
are  a  small  bridewell,  an  infantry  barrack,  and  a  station  of 
the  county  constabular)'.  There  win  ,  l  y  the  Parliamentary 
Returns  for  1835,  ten  day-schools  in  the  parish,  including 
a  national  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  52  boys; 
a  school  on  Erasmus  Smith's  foundation,  with  ao  average 
attendance  of  91  boys ;  and  a  day-school  for  ^oung  girls  in 
connection  with  the  Ladies'  Loiidon  AasoctatioD  imd  the 
Hibernian  Society,  with  an  average  attendance  of  45. 

Templemore  is  in  tht  b;ucny  of  EHoirarty,  ahoiit  87  milei 
south-west  of  Dublin,  and  about  3£»  oi  4l>  nortli  gf  Cionmeli. 
It  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  tlie  Knights  Tem- 
plars, who  had  a  house  here,  of  which  the  remains  form  an 
entrance  to  the  demesne  of  the  Carden  family.  There  were 
in  the  town,  ia  1891,404  hoosea  inhabited  bvOOO  finilies; 
12  houses  nninhafaited  and  7  building ;  with  a  poiMilatioa 
of  2936:  the  whole  pnrish  had  664  houses,  innaoited  by 
885  families;  15  housts  uni  iliabited,  and  18  building; 
with  a  population  of  4583  rise  town  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated near  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Suir,  and  ia  (com- 
paratively at  least)  a  well-built  and  neat  town.  The  church, 
which  has  a  handsome  totm  and  «UN,  was  itbutU  abont 
fifty  or  sixty  yean  ago ;  tbereareanandiomeaad  spaeious 
Roman  (Jatnolic  chapel,  a  good  market  and  court-house,  a 
bridewell,  extensive  barracks,  a  fever  hospital  and  dispen- 
sary, and  ball  and  news-roijrr.s  Tin'  to.vn  n  approached 
on  all  sides  by  avenues  of  asii-lrees ;  and  there  are  several 
gentlemen's  seats  and  the  remains  of  some  very  antient 
castles  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  were,  according  to 
the  returns  of  18k>,  seven  schools  in  the  parish,  including 
a  free-school  on  Erasmus  Smith's  foundation,  with  an  ava- 
rage  attendage  of  47  scholan,  boys  and  girls. 

Thurles  is  in  the  barony  of  Eliogarty,  96  miles  south- 
west from  Ehiblin  by  Templemore,  and  about  32  from  Clon- 
mell. It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  in 
the  tenth  century  the  scene  of  a  severe  battle  between  the 
native  Irish  and  the  Danes.  Ibexe  is  a  tradition  that  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  had  a  house  here,  but  no  record  of  U 
has  been  discovered.  A  Carmelite  monastery  was  founded 
here  about  a.d.  \'3Q0\  and  in  W\>i  fourteenth  century  a 
castle  was  built  by  the  Butler  laiuiiy,  which  in  the  civil 
war  of  Charles  I.  was  garrisoned  by  the  Royalists  and 
ti\ken  by  the  Parliamentary  forces.  Of  these  buildings 
there  are  some  remains:  a  tower  and  some  part  of  the 
north  tianaq^of  tbe  cbuieh  of  ItMmonasterjr  stand  on  tho 
east  ride  of  the  Suir;  and  there  an  considerable  portiow 
of  the  walls  of  the  castle,  inclosing  an  extensive  area,  and 
flanked  by  towers,  some  round,  othen  square.  There  were 
not  long  since  I  and  pf.-liRpi  still  are)  some  remains  ci"  St. 
Mary's  church,  buiit  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  very 
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much  dilapidated ;  there  is  an  extensfve  mansion,  formerly 
belongring  to  the  earU  of  LlandafP,  now  converted  into  «, 
barrack.  There  are  a  neat  modem  church,  a  handsome 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  which  is  the  cathedral  of  the 
Catholic  archbiihop  or  the  diooeae  of  Caahid  Md  Smljr, » 
Roman  CathoHe  college,  two  nuniierief,  one  of  UitoHnei, 
the  other  of  the  order  of  the  Presontntion.  a  Baptist  meet- 
ing-house, a  good  market -house,  a  small  barrack  for  in- 
_flintry,  a  neat  sessions-house,  a  well-arrantrod  bridewell, 
'and  a  dispensaiy.  Considerable  trade  ia  carried  on  in  the 
town :  there  are  two  market-days  in  the  week,  a  monthly 
fliw,  md  three  ywrlj  bin :  the  lale  of  com  in  the  market 
if  oomMenble ;  the  wheat  aoM  in  the  vear  mereaaea  from 
30.400  barrels  in  l«2fi  tn  50,600  in  'iRJTj ;  and  that  of 
barley  from  9400  barrels  in  lB2ti  to  11,(KX)  in  :  that 
of  oats  had  continued  stationary  at  from  .3000  to  4000  bar- 
rels. Some  brew  ing:  and  tanning  are  carried  on.  There  were, 
by  the  Parliamentary  Returns  of  1835,  seventeen  schools ; 
ineluding  (me  of  800  nrls,  taught  by  the  nuns  of  the  Pre- 
aentation  eonrent ;  a  oeaidlns^bool  of  60  cMa,  end  a 
driV-fehool  of  120  girls,  kept  1^  the  nuns  of  the  Ursuline 
convent ;  a  day-school  with  an  a^era^e  attendance  of  200 
boys,  <indor  the  direction  of  the  Religious  Brothers;  and  a 
day-school  under  the  superintendence  of  the  curate  of  the 
established  draidi  and  aOQW  of  ttw  peiUdoneHi  nith  Mtrly 

40  children. 

TIpperary  k  m  fhe  barony  of  Cltmrimaaii  1)0  mOea 

sontn-west  of  Dublin,  and  23  miles  west-north-west  of  Clon- 
mell.  A  monastery  for  Eremites  of  the  rule  of  St.  Augtistin 
was  founded  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI  In  the  reii^n 
of  Edward  III.  (a.d.  1329)  the  tow-n  was  burned  by  the 
natives  under  Brien  O'Brien.  Its  former  importance  is  in- 
dieated  by  its  haring  eiven  name  to  the  county,  and  by 
tte  fhet  of  Ita  having  Men  antiently  incorporated ;  but  ft 
no  longer  posaeaaea  ue  aame  relative  importance,  and  the 
eorporation  has  long  ceased  to  exist.  The  town  is 
chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Tipperarj',  but  extends  into  those 

41  Curdan^an  and  Kilshane :  it  hatl,  in  IHiil,  98«  houses 
inhabited  l)y  12Ht  families;  96  houses  uninhabited  and  18 
building ;  with  a  population  of  6072 :  the  whole  parish  of 
npltemiy  had  1113  nouses,  inhabited  by  1379  funiJies ;  36 
houaeiwinhataitied,  and  16 building;  imh a pjQmletion  of 
7006. 

The  tow-n  of  Tipperary  stands  near  the  little  river  Arra, 
which  flows  into  theSuir,and  consists  of  one  principal  street, 
from  which  smaller  streets  branch  off  at  nfjlil  angles. 
Several  of  the  houses  are  well  built,  and  of  hfindsome  w- 
pewmee?  many  old  buildings  have  been  taken  down  end 
new  ones  erected  in  their  p]^e»ao  that  the  town  hat  a  neat 
and  thriving  appearance.  The  inhabitants  are  supplied 
with  water  Irom  a  public  fountain.  The  church  is  a  modem 
•trocture,  and  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  There  are 
some  remains  of  the  Augustinian  monastery,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  an  arched  gateway  in  front  of  the  building  oc- 
cupied by  Erasmus  flmiith's  classical  school,  which  has 
obtained  from  this  eiienmatanoe  the  popular  dMisn«Uon 
ef  *the  abbey  aeheel.*  The  yrindnel Iraae  la  in  butter,  of 
which  a  large  quantity  is  sent  to  Limerick  and  Water- 
(br^  for  exportation.  There  are  two  weekly  markets  (for 
whieh  there  are  a  neat  market-house  with  a  news-room 
over  It,  in  the  centie  of  the  town,  and  shambles)  and  four 
yearly  fairs.  The  sale  of  wheat  is  small ;  but  it  had  in- 
teCMed  in  the  ten  jeers  from  1826  to  18S6.  from  112S  tn 
t16B  bemb;  tliat  of  oeta  had  inereatied  from  fiW  tu 
10,06  barrels :  but  the  sale  of  berley  htui  declined  from 
610  to  256  barrels.  There  are  a  dispensary,  a  fever  hos- 

Sital,  a  temporary  barrack,  and  a  small  bndew^ll :  a  por- 
on  of  the  county  constabulary'  arc  stationed  here.  There 
were  in  Tipperanr  parish,  according  to  the  return  made  to 
parliament  m  1835,  nineteen  schoobpf  all  kinds,  including 
a  elaasieal  boarding-schMri  on  Erasmus  Smith's  foundation 
(th|e  Abbey  SehooOt  with  about  30  sdiolars,  another  aehool 
on  the  same  fbundation  with  about  34  children,  boys  tuid 
girls,  and  national  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls,  attended 
^h  by  about  110  scholars.  Kilshane  pariah  had  no  school, 
and  Curdangan  only  ore,  a  hedgeHaelMK}I,wtthMaeholars 
in  winter  and  about  70  in  ,n»mmer. 

Burria-o'fLeagh.  or  Burrisillegh,  is  in  the  pariah  ef  01an- 
heeo,  in  the  banm  of  Kilnemnegh,  92  aulas  soutti-west 

tPpblin.  It  had,  faoi  1BS1,  ei6  houses,  inhabited  by  260 
lilies,  14  houses  uninhabited  and  4  building,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  1304.  The  uarish  churc^  and  the  Roman 
OathoUe  ehapel  are  bot^  m  the  town.  fHare  fa  a  anMl 


brewery :  three  yearly  fturs  are  held,  one  of  them  a  c-n- 
siderabie  fair  for  pigs.  A  bodv  ol  the  county  ronalabu:r.7  : 
are  posted  in  the  town,  and  there  is  a  dispensanr.  Tb*«  ' 
were  (Part.  Returns,  1835)  in  the  whole  pamh  cle«CB 
achook^  meluding  three  national  aehoola,  with  na  nwengr 
attendaaMt  of  firom  910  to  SSO  ehildren ;  and  WmUmt 
school  w/k  2S  cdiildinn,  peit]|y  anppoited  vj  ifnnlt  cae* 
tributions. 

Burris-o'-Kane,  or  Burris  o'  T\t  an.  or  Burros-o'-Keaoe,  a 
in  the  baronyof  Lower  Urmond,  Ul  mile*  west-south-west 
of  Dublin.  The  town  had,  in  1831,  206  houses,  inhabited 
by  217  families,  14  bouea  uninhabited  aqd  I  building: 
vqth  a  population  of  1165 :  the  whole  paridi  had  465  honan 
inhabited  by  477  families,  2}  houses  nninhaliited,  and  2 
building;  with  a  population  of  The  town  has  t**i 

much  improved  of  late  years  ;  ninny  new  houses  have  hit'. 
built.  There  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a  Wesleju 
chapel,  besid^  t|ie  piirid)  church,  a  plain  modem  build- 
ing: ft  diapeqmy  and  tent  lumtal,  end  «  amnll  Inide- 
WW.  There  are  eonie  rem^naof  taonare  oaatle  of  nmadre 
construction,  called  Tumbncane.  tour  fairs  are  heM  ia 
the  year.  There  were  in  the  parish,  by  the  n-turns  ci  IXt'i. 
six  schools,  including  three  free-schools,  one  wuh  alu  /.  ;C 
children,  connected  with  the  Baptist  Irish  Society;  a&. 
other  with  90  bova,  in  connection  with  the  Society  tor 
counteneneing  vice ;  and  a  third,  with  an  nttendaoee  ia 
anmmer  of  60  girla.  supported  by  nrivate  aubacription. 

Cloghjordan  is  in  the  parish  of  AIo<lereny.  in  tne  barocy 
of  I..ower  Ormond,  nearly  90  mile*  west -south-west  c:* 
Dublin.  It  had,  in  1S31,  129  houses  inhabited  by  144 
families,  6  houses  uninhabited  and    building,  with  a  po- 

Eulation  of  824.  There  are  a  <hstri>  t  chim;h  of  the  csla- 
lishmentj  of  light  and  elecant  wrchitectitfe,  built  ma 
1830;  and  meeUng-houses  for  Baptiala,  Wealejans,  aatf 
Primitive  Methodists;  also  a  dispensary  and  fever  ho- 

fital.  There  is  a  considerable  oistillery.  Three  year;/ 
lirs  are  held.  A  society  (or  the  n  liei  and  dinitnution  v' 
pauperism,  called  'the  deacons"  poor  fund,"  exists  in  ti.a 
and  the  adjacent  parishes.  There  were  no  schools  in  t>« 
district  parish  of  Cloghjordan  in  1839 ;  but  in  the  wbo> 
ofModereny  pfiriah  there  were  five  day-8choola«  inekMfiac 
two  parochial  school:),  one  with  about  50  t)oys  and  th< 
other  with  about  00  girls ;  there  were  also  three  Sundav- 
schools  for  religious  instruction. 

Golden  is  in  the  parish  of  Relickmuny,  or  Hcliemuny 
in  the  barony  of  Clanwilliaqit  about  102  rniles  8.W.  cf 
Publin,  between  Csishel  and  Tlpperarv-.  Tbcrc  were,  ia 
18S1,  in  the  town,  101  housea  inhabited  by  IQOl  fhnifieK 
ShoueM uninhabited, and  5  building;  v^ithn  popalatkmcf 
6M.  It  Is  a  neat  and  improving  place,  situated  In  '  thi 
Colden  Vale,'  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  c  oud't. 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Suir,  over  whitk 
is  a  stone  bridge.  It  has  the  mins  of  an  old  castle  ;  and  ni 
the  neighbourhood  aj-e  the  remains  of  AthMltl  Augnidiniaa 
Abbey,  ori^nally  one  of  the  most  splendid 


B^tuTM  iQ  the  IdngdpA ;  the  ruins  are  exteraave  and 
worthy  of  notice.  The  parish  church  and  aRomanCatholK 

chapel  are  in  the  town.  There  arc  flour  and  o*tm*»l 
mills;  and  lour  fairs  are  held  yearly.    There  i*  a  dit- 

Sensarj .  A  body  of  the  coupty  constabulary  are  no^teii 
ere.  The  united  parishes  of  Kelickni^rrj  nnd  jVjftj^rr' 
had,  in  1835,  six  day-schools ;  one,  with  W  oUIOKnt  aeitly 
supported  by  Lady  ^iif^Mth  Mbithew. 

Littleton  la  in  tne  parish  of  Bonisleigh,  In  the  barony  d 
Eliogarty,  00  miles  S.W.  of  Dublin.  It  contained,  in  183L 
44  houses  inhabited  by  54  tkmilies,  3  houseis  uninhabi^rtf. 
and  1  building;  with  a  population  of  2R3.  '  It  is  a  p'i  < 
quite  ol'  modem  origin,  chiefly  erected  Inr  the  laite  Re%. 
Thomas  Orady.  The  pariah-chtireh,  a  hiiiwwqe  building, 
lis  in  the  town ;  and  there  ia  aJao  a  dupenaeij:  %  bohf  tf 
the  county  constabulaiy  ere  staAion^  here.  There  vcrr. 
in  1835,  five  day-^>chools ;  one  of  them  wns  the  pariib- 
school  with  about  30  children;  one  ol  the  others  was  hr  J 
in  a  school-room  erected  by  subscnption. 

New  Birmingham  «  in  Kilcooley  parish,  in  the  barasj 
of  SUevfuda^,  95  miles  8.W.  of  Dublin.  This  town  ««« 
its  origin  to  the  late  Sir  Vem  ^unt.  Who  obtained  natcBti 
fhr  two  weekly  markets  end  tWtl^C  yearly  fkirs ;  tmt  that 
havf  been  disconthiued.  and  the  place  is  comMrativelT 
deserted.  There  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  ar>d  a  sma. 
prison.  There  were,  in  1R31,  4K  houses  inhabited  by  Gi 
fai^iilies,  and  I  (iov|se  tu)inh^ite4i  with  «k  populaSiBe 
of  2B6f 
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r*Wport  is  m  Kilvolane,  or  Killevolane,  paruh,  in  the 
•)ny  of  Owney  and  Am,  109  mile«  S.W.  of  Dublin,  on 
ruad  to  Limerick.    It  had,  in  1831,  127  lUMiet  inha- 
:d  by  162  families,  M  bouwa  uninhabitwd,  vA  12 
Iditifc  ;  with  a  poiHilalkm  of  flSS.  Thb  hotuM  tn  fin- 
most  part  neatly  built.   The  parish-church  Is  in  the 
n  ;  aiid  there  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chap«l,  a  bride- 
1,  a  dispensary.  Mid  infantry  barraoka.  TmninfiNtt 
rl  y  fairs,  one  of  them  a  largu  cattle-fatr. 
$  illitut  is  inTempleichally,  Temple  Ichally,  or  TempK- 
ly  xwiri»h»  in  the  banngr  of  Owntv  aad.  Ana,  on  th« 
ik  of  the  Sluanoiii  near  urnre  it  leaves  Loueh  Derg, 
V>Oi>lte  Killaloe.  Thi*  %illage  is  connectt  d  with  Killaloe, 
which  it  may  be  con&idered  a*  a  suburb,  by  a  bridge  of 
tcteen  arobea  over  the  Shannon.   The  oopulation  of  the 
ia  1831,  waa  832.  There  i«  a  Koman  Catholic 
Apel  ;and  a       of  the  coun^  oonatabulaiy  are  poated 
ra.   Tbere  ia  »  jearly  tui  Itar  jiga.  Near  the  bridge 
a  lb*  rediKina  of  a  caaUa  enetea  to  defend  the  passage 
I'le  river. 

Kiiily  is  in  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  near  the  Wtstern 
iriitr  of  the  county,  about  'J  miles  west  of  Tipperary. 
IS  of  great  anti4uity.  An  abbey  of  regular  canonh  of 
u  Augustin  was  early  founded  here ;  and  the  town  tub- 
iqiueat^  toecana  tm  aeai  of  &  biabop's  see.  Some 
r  ths  imilntM  appear  to  have  axerdaed  temporal  power 
1  wi'll  as  apiri'.ua! ;  and  one  of  them  in  particular,  in 
le  math  c-utilury,  ilintineuiahed  huiibclf  a&  a  warrior 
gainst  the  Danes.  King  John  eranted  to  the  town  the 
nvWege  of  holding  markets  and  fairs;  but  the  privilege 
:  a  market,  if  aver  used,  is  now  disused.  The  diocese  wa^i 

ited  to  that  of  Caahel  aj).  1568,  and  the  remoYal  of  it* 
,  ISC  opal  aeat  caused  the  deeline  of  the  place.  Ithad,bi 
;i  pojjulation  of  701.  A  body  of  the  county  consta- 
lulary  are  posted  here  ;  and  tliere  arc  two  year^j'  fuirs. 
The  paritth  church  is  in  tlie  village,  and  there  is  a 
iloman  Catholic  chapel.  There  are  the  ruins  of  a  church 
md  a  large  atone  cross.  Some  anttqutiaa  llATO  beea 
ittK  Up  in  tho  Miiffhbourtiood> 

llqfiinahqpe  ialn  KilTCoanon  parish.  In  tiia  barony  of 
^VicvanAagh.  on  the  road  between  Callen  and  Fethard ; 
it  ).«>  also  between  Canick-on  Suir  and  the  Killeaaule 
coal-district,  so  that  it  is  a  common  resting-place  for 
the  car-drivers  in  their  way  from  Carrick.  A  consider- 
able ouantity  of  butter  is  sold  here  in  a  weekly  market 
(thougli  tho  piaoe  nutka  oiUf  aaAViHaca}*  held  oa^uua- 
day,  and  aeni  to  KOkeninr,  Oonnmll,  or  CSankk.  Thera 

ire  st'voial  woll-atfendeti  yearly  fairs  for  cattle  and 
ijk^i,  and  a  body  of  Um  county  constabulary  are  posted 
acre.  There  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a  dis- 
peruaiy.  The  population  of  the  village,  in  1831,  was 
1 175. 

SilvemtBaa  ia  in  the  naoih  of  Kilnore  and  the  barony 
of  Upper  Onnond,  about  6  or  6  lailea  south  of  Nenagh. 

It  \»  at  the  foot  of  the  north-western  slope  of  the  cen- 
tral hiiis,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  lead-mines  for- 
merly worked,  the  produce  of  which  yielded  an  unusual 
QuaaUty  of  silver.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  791. 
snne  of  the  houses  are  oeaily  built :  the  parish  church 
and  a  Rooun  Catbolie  ahi|wl  are  in  the  village,  and  there 
»  a  dispensaiy.  There  are  fiwr  yearly  furs. 

Toomavarti,  or  Toomavarra,  is  in  the  parish  of  Aghna- 
meadle,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Ormond,  between  Nenagh 
and  Burns-o  -Leagh ;  it  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  7'M  : 
there  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  national  school,  and 
a^ipensary  in  the  village.  There  are  at  least  two  yearly 
iuabaad  »  body  of  tbo  oouatjr  oowtabulaiy  on  posted 


DivitiotH  for  Eccl«*iastieal  and  Legal  Purjxma. — ^Thts 
county  was  formed  at  what  is  commonly  deemed  to  be 
tbe  fint  establishment  of  counties  in  Ireland,  by  King 
JoliD,  A.D.  1210  i  thou^  Sir  Jamea  Ware  has  shown  that 
•ounties  or  aoma  Muivalaofc  diviiioiia  must  have  existed 
tbak  tnaa.  The  eounly  tiaa  aubeequently  anlarged 
by  the  ■TW'rratitiii  of  what  waa  eaOed  *  Croea>Tlpperai7,'  a 
district  having  a  sheriff  and  other  officers  distinct  from  the 
county.  Antient  records  speak  of  the  '  Vice-Comea 
Croceae  Tipperary.' 

It  eoataios  the  whole  or  part  of  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
^liaiiiriba»i  fJhKg,BtUinu  Um  1831.)  Tbeee  parishes 
•MlitBlatraif  aMUfehattAad  iaona.hiwdnd  aod  waa 
aniaH  nr  ol^M  m^^ubhI  MaaaMkiaMMnl  uiMMak 
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CaahaltMaaii  aK^iMilMpri^  havtitg  f*  Hi  pMmac«  the 
united  dloeoMa  oTOMhel  and  Bnhr.fhe  dioetae  of  Cloyne, 

the  united  dioceses  of  Cork  ana  Row,  of  Killaloe  and 
Kiifenora,  of  Limerick,  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe  (which 
last  two  were  incorporated),  and  of  Watcrford  and  Lis- 
more.  Bv  the  Act  3  and  4  William  IV.,  c.  37,  a  further 
union  of  ina  dioceses  of  Caahel  and  EmIy  with  Waterfbrd 
and  Uaoiovtiraaoiiaotad,  to  take  place  on  the  nextaToid 
ance;  and  fhtl  tnrfofi  has  now  been  eff^ed.  Itie  greater 
part  of  the  cnunty  is  in  this  united  diocese.  TTie  same 
Act  deprived  Casiiel  of  its  archiepi^copal  rank,  on  tiie  de- 
cease of  tlie  then  existing  holder  ot  the  see,  and  addi  d  the 
province  to  that  of  Dublin :  this  cliange  has  b*en  eftected. 
The  only  part  of  the  county  in  the  diocese  of  Meath  is  the 
pariah  of  «|0iah,  whiah  ia  partly  in  this  county  and  partly 
in  Kin^ County,  and  k  eompnliended  in  the  ecclesiaaticd 
union  of  Fircal.  The  diocese  of  Meath  is  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical province  of  Armagh ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  part  included  in  that  diocese,  the  rest  of  tho  OOUIlty 
is  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Dublin. 

In  the  Roman  Catholio  charch  the  ardibishop  of  Caahel 
retaina  hia  dignify,  and  ia  piimate  of  Hunater.  His  cathe- 
(bnl  fa  at  Thuilaa.  YEm  prorniee  inchidce  the  united  dio- 
ceses of  Caahel  and  Emiy,  of  Cloyne  and  Rosa,  and  of 
Waterford  and  lismore,  and  the  dioceses  of  Cork,  Kerry, 
Killaloe,  and  Limerick.  In  which  of  these  dine  cses  the 
county  is  included  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  ex- 
actly ;  but  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  is  included 
hk  tnoia  of  Caahel  and  EmIy,  Killaloe,  and  Waterford  and 


The  county  is  included  In  the  Leinster  circuit ;  the 
assires  are  held  at  Clonmell :  the  eounty-gaola  are  at  Cion- 
mell  and  Nenagh,  the  latter  very  lately  erected  :  and 
there  are  bridewells  at  Cahlr,  Clo'heen,  Unperary,  Cashel. 
New  Bfnningham,  Thurles,  Tempi emore,  Roscrea,  Nenagh 
(we  are  not  sure  if  this  is  continued  since  the  completion 
of  the  oounty-gaol),  Bunia-o-Kane,  Newport,  and  Carrick- 
on-Suir.  The  county-gaol  at  Clonmell  comprehends  a 
gaol,  house  of  correction,  and  sheriffli'-priaon :  the  house 
of  correction  is  under  very  pood  management ;  the  silent 
system  of  prison  discipline  is  acted  upon,  the  prison  not 
being  adapted  for  the  introduction  of  the  separate  S}-stem. 
Cooaideiaole  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  sherifh  • 

firiaon  aeonding  to  the  *  Nineteenth  Report  of  the  Prison 
nspectors '  (1841),  the  last  we  havo  seen ;  but  a  complete 
system  of  discipline  could  not  be  Introduced  until  the  re* 
moval  of  part  of  the  prisonens  to  Nenai^h  sraol,  which  waa 
not  then  completed.  The  bridewells  arc  many  of  them  in 
a  bail  state ;  those  of  Ctdiir,  Cashel,  and  Templemnrc  are 
miseiably  dilapidated,  and  that  at  Cahir  very  badly  ma- 
naged ;  those  of  NtfW  Birmingham,  Burri»-o'-Kane,  and 
Tipperaiy,  insecure  and  altogether  insufficient:  Curick 
bndeweli,  though  new,  is  badif  ildkhed  and  itl-managed 
by  the  keeper  ;  and  that  at  Clo^heen,  though  in  ttdemlde 
good  order,  falls  very  far  short  ot  the  wcll-regulatfd  bnde- 
wella  of  other  counties;  llmsc  of  Newport.  Nenagh,  Koserea, 
and  Thurles  (the  last  a  large  prison)  are  in  good  order. 
(Inspector^  Riport,  1841.)  It  is  stated  hi  a  note  to  that 
Report,  that  neat  impNmaaant  hu  baan  awda  la  acfo- 
ral  of  these  pruooa  shoe  tiie  hwpaetoNf  viatt. 

The  number  of  criminal  offenders  committed  for  trial  in 
1838  was  2110,  being  greater  tlian  in  any  county  of 
Ireland,  except  the  metro])olitan  county  including  the 
city)  of  DubUa ;  and  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  any 
other  county,  except  only  Cotk  (including  the  city  of 
Cork):  6alway(ineliidiag^townor0alway) ;  limeriek 
(including  the  city  of  liiStiidt),  and  Kenv ;  and  of  theea 
the  only  one  which  approached  it  was  Cork  (1932  com- 
mit tain),  which  had  more  than  twice  thepopiUation ;  the 
others  hardy  exceed  half  the  number  in  TTpperary,  though 
(iUlway  ratAsr  exceeds  it  in  population;  limeriok  has 
about  three-foi^rths  of  the  population  of  Tipperary,  and 
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«f  otMBBixttabUatestof  the  tUtcof  eiiine,  Uppenry  that 
ywu  «xe«ed«d  all  other  ooontiai  in  Inoluid,  ezeept  that 
of  DoUin,  and  in  laoat  eoioi  Toiy  ttr  oxeoMHd  thein.  Of 

the  2110  prrsoTis  committed,  946  were  convicted,  and 
1164  acquiUed  or  discharged;  9  of  the  convictions  were 
for  capital  offcn  i  s,  and  4  of  the  cnramals  were  executed. 
In  1840  the  number  of  committab  was  1642,  the  eountf 
ami  ntehuog,  or  nearly  so,  its  unhappy  pre-eminence :  of 
th«  Mnona  eomoitttetC  718  wara  ooavicted,  mod  924  ac- 
qdtM  or  diacharged;  ft  of  tha  eonvietioMwcK  tar  capital 
offences,  but  no  persons  were  executed.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  offences  were  murders,  manslauj^hters,  aaaaulta, 
riots,  and  other  violent  otfenceii,  indicaUve  ot'  the  jnrvaient 
tendency  to  disturbance  and  insubordination. 

Ilie  county  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  who 
•la  aleeted  at  Clonmell ;  and  one  member  each  is  returned 
ftom  the  borough  of  Clonmell  and  the  city  of  Cashel.  The 
■umber  of  regi^red  electors  for  the  county  in  February  of 
each  of  the  yean  1836,  1837,  and  1841,  was  as  follows  :— 

bOl.  3W.  201.  IW.  iio.rl^no/ 

Free-  Free-  I.*Me-       frrtf  >  n-at- 

ImUrs.       hoMon.     bolder*,    huldrrm.    holdm.    chuge.  Total. 

1836  660       361  2       1459        2        1  2485 

1837  854  437  15  1773  51  5  SVS.'i 
IMl     792      318       13      1217     120      44  2502 

The  mmiber  of  votaia  in  GbmoMll  and  Gbdial,  m  the 
I  fbica  ftaia,  waa  aa  Mlom  :— 


Toul. 
685 
795 
687 


1886 
1687 
M41 


1835  302  •  aos 

1837  353  ..353 

1841  287  ..  ..  987 

Before  the  Union  the  county  returned  eight  members  to 
the  Irish  parliament,  namely,  two  for  the  county  itseU",  and 
twu  each  for  t 'I  nriii)i.'l  I ,  ;md  Fethard,  but  the  last 

was  disfranchised  at  the  Union,  and  Caahei  and  donmell 
reduced  to  one  member  each :  no  ohanigo  in  Um  number 
of  nwadMiB  waa  made  by  the  Kefoim  An» 

llMamaunI  of  gimnd  jury  preaantmenti  ftr  tfie  years 
1838  and  1840  was  aa  foUowa : — 

HHl  1940. 

New  roads,  bridges,  &c.    .£2,219  13  5  £3.165  13  0 

Repairs  of  roads,  &c.    .    .  19,871  17  7     S4.831    H  1 

Court  and  Sessions  housei, 

erection  and  repairs  of  .      950  0  0      6,093  10  0 

CSaoli«  tnidewells,  &c.,  erao- 

tion  and  repaiiaof  .    .  8|898  17  1      4,008  Oil 

Coonty       and  hridewen, 

and  prison  c\-"n  cs  .        6,776   8  1      8,001  13  2 

SaJanes  to  ofiict  r^  in  gaols       237    0  8         302  13  0 

Constabulary  police,  pay- 
meats  to  witnenties,  &c.  .  17,195  11  2     17,537  15  4 

Salaries  to  county  officers, 

coUectoia' poundage,  &o.  5,074  3  3     5,548  6  1 

Publie  chariliea     .    .    .  8,408  17  1      7,423  18  1 

Repaymenta  to  government    1  "V't    1  11      2,307  11  9 

Miscellaneous    .        .    .    AjvW  i3  7      2,338  13  6 


£67,527   3  10  £82,249   2  11 

Hie  eovnfy  eoutabolaiy  on  tiie  1st  January,  1840,  and 
1841.  conststmlof  the  follo^Ting:— 
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not 
stated. 

1841    2     3  7    3     2    14      122     531     79  17 

The  whole  expenditure  on  the  constabulary  force  in  the 
year  1839  was 36,276/. 8t.  l|d..and  in  1840,36,506^  Ifit.  lOd. 
The  amount  of  the  conaUbulary  fore*  and  tiw  eoat  of 
maintaining  it  an  gnotar  tlwn  in  any  other  oonntr  in 
Iietand. 

There  is  a  county  lunatic  ai^lum  at  Clor.mtll;  which  in 
the  year  from  March,  1840,  to  March,  1841,  contained  94 
patients,  and  was  maintained  at  an  expenae  of  Wffl.  3t.  3d., 
or  23/.8t.8d.  faroadi  patiMt.  Iton  b  a  Mmi^  in> 
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ilmuuy  at  Clonmell,  into  vUeli  lha 
pntiealB  wara  adaiittod>~ 

'  MMnIb  CM^l 

I8»  322  4386 

1838  278  4759 

1837  32«  7760 

There  are  fever  hospitals  at  Burris-o'-KTiinc  C«t 
Carrick-on-Suir,  Cashel,  Clogheen,  Clonmell,  Clog-hjocdx 
Nenaj^,  Roscrea,  Templeraore.  and  Tipperarv  :  Mdcs 
pensaries  at  Ballingajry,  Ballvmackay,  Bal'ynumJy  at 
Kilcoolev,  Ballyporeen,  Biidhill,  Boumey,  Burrin-o'->£eift 
Bums-o-Kane,  Cahir,  Cappaghwhite,  Carriclf-<m-SE 
Clogheen,  Clonmell,  ClDRf.jrriin,  Dranean,  fVimdns. 
Fethard,  Groldea,  Grangemockler.  Killenanle,  Kitf.h»fe-, 
Littleton,  Lorrha,  Mullinahone,  Nenagh,  Newcastle.  .N  - 

?i)rt,  Poitroe,  Poulmuoca.Roacrea,Rot«green,SilTeraxc;a. 
emplemore,  Templetnohy,  11iomaat»wn»  TlittKlcs,  lifg^ 
rary,  and  Toomavara.  < 
Hittory  and  Antiquitut.—SAT  Jtmm'Wwn  Miupuaa  dkl 
the  Coriondi  (Kopiov^w)  and  the  Udiae,  or  ratrn  r  I'yLy'. 
(Oioli'tu),  of  Ptolemy,  occupied  this  county  and  t  iie  adjiccr; 
ones  to  Uie  west  and  south-west.  Wc  think  it  not  inijr- 
bable  that  the  Biigante*  CBoiyamt)  may  bnve  oecujut 
the  south«eaateni  parts,  wbiia  tha  Uodiae  oeeapaed  % 
touth-weaterib 

In  the  dhrnion  which  pevuled  before  the  English  cot-; 
fji.r  t  the  following  territories  arc  noticed  by  Sir  Jaaa 
\Var€  as  corresponding  to  portions  of  this  county  : — 

Aradh-Cliacn  :  proliably  the  half-barony  of  A  rra.  i-  (.•=! 
>vestem  part  of  the  county,  on  the  banit  of  Lougfa  Dei; 
and  of  the  Shannon. 

Corca-Eathraeki  the  tenitonr  round  Cadiel,  Maapt- 
bending  part  of  tiw  Tale  ofGonUn,  or  Golden  Tale.  Sear 
writers  considarllM  teiiitoqrof  NoflfaDaaeato  be  ideotiaf 
with  this. 

Eoganoeht:  a  name  common  to  a  sept  or  clna,  aadtl 
the  territory  occupied  by  them  near  Thurles. 

Hy-Pogarta:  the  country  of  the  aqit  of  Onogai^,ii 
the  neiehbooritood  of  Thurles. 

Hjf-Ken'n  .•  the  country  of  the  sept  ofOWena^.  Tk» 
temtory  h.vs  retnin> :!  its  name  with  MtUo  tltciainon,  btai( 

now  the  bare  11'.  ui  [kf;:M. 

Mujtcraigf  -  rh>: o:  }fuicraighe-Thire :  the  country 
the  siept  of  Kennedy,  now  the  baronies  of  Upper  aca 
Lower  Ormond,  a  name  which  signifies  East  Mun&ter. 

In  the  ear^  neiioda  of  Iriah  bMaxj  tluee  territonn 
appear  to  have  neen  dtrided  between  ^e  kingdom  tH 
Thomond  or  North  Munster,  governed  by  princes  Of  the 
Dalcassian  race  ;  and  Desmond,  or  South  Munster,  held  bf 
princes  of  the  EoganaL-lit  i)r  Kiigiiuan  family;  the  pnnrf> 
of  which  two  kingidoms  appear  to  have  ponsessed  in  alie- 
nate succession  the  paiammmt  dominion  of  Munstrr 
Earlv  in  the  ninth  oentauy,  soon  after  the  landing  of  the 
Northmen  or  Danes  (or  aa  they  are  usually  ternwa  in  IiU 
lustoiy,  from  thr  pn^i'^inn  of  their  original  countr)'  wit^ 
reference  tu  lri:,u.:i,l,  the  Ost-mcn,  or  East-men;  uf-itT 
their  king  Turgesius,  Feidlim  Mac-Crimthan,  king  of 
mond,  held  the  paramount  soverei(rnty  of  Munster.  Tin 
capital  of  his  kingdom  was  Olrim.  Bis  course,  wHiek 
waa  one  of  violenoe  and  toiamgri  wia  marked  by  snccent 
he  waa  vietoriona  over  «e  dneftaint  of  Ctonnaught  sad 
over  the  king  of  Meath,  the  nominal  sovereign  of  all  Ire- 
land.   At  the  commencement  of  the  ti-nth  centurj-  IV 
regal  and  sacerdotal  chnriL  -ii  rs  were  united  in  rorT-.: 
MacCulinan,  bishop  of  Cashel  and  king  of  Munster,  oi  t:  ? 
Eoganact  race.  He  waa  not  the  first  of  his  family  in  whox 
these  characters  had  been  combined.  In  907  be  detestid 
Ftann^Siona,  king  of  Mealh  and  titular  BNmandi  of  IrdMd. 
on  the  heath  of  Moylena,  in  King's  County;  but  harinr 
attempted  to  enforce  the  tribute  which  the  people  of 
Leinster  had  been  compelled  reluctantly  to  pay  to  the 
kings  of  Munster,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  (a.d.  908;  bj 
the  Leinster  forces,  supported  by  the  monarch  of  Irelaod 
and  the  princes  of  the  northern  part  of  the  isfawd.  Connae 
built  a  otapel  at  Cashel,  which  still  retaioa  his  name,  sad 
waa  tile  rnmted  author  of  tim  hiatoiT  comnonly  «aD«d 
•The  Psalter  of  C*«he!.' 

CalTachan,  who  was  kinp  of  Cashel  towards  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  centur)'.  appears  in  the  history  of  this  troubled 
period  as  an  active  but  unprincipled  wamor.  He  wassur 
rendered  by  his  own  subjects  into  the  hands  of  MaikolKt^ 
heir  apparent  to  the  monarchy  of  Ireland.  -  ill  Um  Wm 
FMt  cf  tha  mnw  oanluif  tha  flwMa  Of 
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[ricd  succe'^sivf'lv  by  Mahon  and  his  brother  Bnan  Boromh, 
3r  BoToimhe,  or  Boru,  two  princes  of  the  Dalca-ssian  famii  v, 
;hc  latter  of  whom  acquired  the  monarchy  of  Ireland.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  twelnh  century  (a.d.  1101^ 
Rfurkertach,  king  of  Munstcr,  gave  over  the  city  of  Cashel 
to  the  diuieh,  dedicating  it  to  Giidaod  St.  Patrick.  Tbo 
boldon  of  Am  aee  of  Cuhel  had  previoualy  awumed  the 
rank  of  archbishops. 

In  the  English  invasion,  Henry  II.  (a.d.  1172)  suramciu'd 
m  assembly  of  the  Irish  prelates  and  princes  at  Cashel, 
^vhere  the  sovereignty  of  the  Englisli  kiiig  was  recogtUMid, 
^nd  TBiiout  mgulatiima  made,  increasing  the  power  of  the 
Blttflpr*  and  men  completely  aarimilating  the  piaetices  of 
the  Inah  ehureh  to  tnoce  of  (be  dmrch  of  Rome.  Tip- 
perarv,  or  part  of  it  at  least,  seems  to  have  remained  under 
me  oominion  of  Donald  of  the  aept  of  ()  Brien,  native 
prince  u:  TliLimond  and  Ormond,  subject  to  tlie  nominal 
sovereignty  of  the  English  king.  In  the  irregular  warfare 
•.vhu  h  folloived  Henry's  departure  from  Ireland,  a  body  of 
Anglo-Normans  under  JUclMid^  eaH  of  Sttigul,  lunmmed 
Strongbow,  and  goTcrnor  or  commander  in  nehmd,  and  of 
Hervcy  of  Mount-^^o^ris  riTt.  rpd  the  county  (a.d.  1174) 
to  attack  Donald  O linen,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Cashel, 
where  they  were  to  be  joined  either  by  a  department 
from  the  Anglo-Norman  garrison  of  Dubhn  or  by  a  body 
of  Ost-m^n  from  that  city :  but  this  detachment  was  sur- 
pnaed  near  Tluiilei  by  Donald,  and  put  to  tbe  swoid  almcat 
inithoat  temtanee ;  and  Strongbow  mi  Heirey  retreated 
to  Waterford.  The  invaders  appear  to  have  crossed  the 
counlv  again  the  same  year,  in  their  march  to  Limerick 
^which  was  also  under  the  dominion  of  Donaldj,  which 
they  succeeded  in  taking,  la  a.d.  1175  a  consider- 
able Anglo-Norman  force  \vith  a  body  of  native  allies 
entered  ue  county  under  Raymond  Le  Gros,  marching  to 
the  relief  of  limerick,  to  which  Donald  O'Brien  Imd  laid 
uege.  The  Irish,  hearing  of  their  approach,  advanced,  and 
entrenched  themselves  m  a  defile  near  Cashel,  where  they 
were  defeated  with  great  slaufjhter :  the  garrison  of  Lime- 
rick was  relieved,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  or  of 
Lough  Derg,  near  Killaioe,  the  victorous  Raymond  received 
the  submission  not  only  of  Donald  O'Brien,  but  of  Roderick 
O'Connor,  titular  king  of  Ireland ;  and  enetcd  hostages 
Drom  both  for  the  faithful  peifofnaiMseof  tbe  engagements 
into  which  they  entered. 

This  county  was  probably  included  in  the  prant  of  the 
principality  of  Thomond  to  Philip  de  Bra<^  (a.d.  1177), 
but  the  prudence  or  the  cowardice  of  that  noble  prevented 
his  dispoeseasing  Donald  O'BrieUt  who  itiU  retained  posaea- 
non.  In  a.d.  11%,  wh3e  prince  (afterwarda  Idng)  John 
was  in  Ireland,  sent  over  by  his  father,  as  lord  of  the 
island,  the  Anglo-Normans  erected  castles  at  Tipperary 
»nil  Anlfiiinan  in  this  county;  that  of  Ardfinnan  was  how- 
ever won  taken  by  Donald,  who,  in  a.o.  1 190,  defeated  the 
Anglo-Normans  under  William,  earl-marshal  (who  had 
married  Strongbow's  only  child  and  succeeded  to  the  Irish 
estates  of  that  nobleman)  near  Unirlea.  Donald  died  a.d. 
1 194.  The  oldest  part  of  the  present  cathedral  of  Caahcl 
was  built  by  him.  Tipperary  appears  to  have  passed  in 
the  cour>i€  of  a  few  years  aiterwanis  into  the  hands  of  the 
Anglo-Normans,  as  it  was  one  of  the  counties  erected  by 
Kmsj  John  (a.d.  1210),  during  his  expedition  to  Ireland, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army.  It  is  probable  tliat 
the  northern  part  at  least  of  the  county  was  part  of  the 
leat  of  war  (a.o.  1274-1277)  between  tne  O'Sriena.  who 
retained  a  portion  of  Thomond,  and  the  Anglo'Nonuui,  or 
IS  we  may  now  term  them,  An^o>IiMb  ftaily  of  tiie  De 
IJlaresi. 

It  i.s  probable  that  the  Scots  and  their  Iri.sh  allies  were 
in  this  county  (a.d.  i317j  m  the  inva.sion  of  Ireland  by 
Edmud  Bruce  and  his  brother  King  Robert,  since  they 
mvaged  tbe  country  from  Kilkenny  aa  lar  aa  Limeriek. 
In  A.n.  1^  the  roval  privileges  in 'the  county  were 
granted  to  James  Butler,  earl  of  Carrick,  now  created  also 
earl  of  Ormond;  these  royalties  were  long  retained  by  the 
earls  of  Oimond.  In  a.d.  K<;ii)  Hrien  O'Brien,  prince  of 
Thomond,  ravaged  the  county  a:id  burned  the  towns  of 
Atha^el  (near  Cashel)  and  Tipperary  to  the  ground.  In 
the  period  of  anarchy  which  was  contenipoiaiieoas  with 
the  war  of  the  lloiei  in  England,  and  continued  long  after 
that  war  wa.s  clased,  the  county  •'  •m  inr-liit?;"!  in  the  scene 
of  the  iVeqiient  contests  between  llu  -t  p'-  irtaniilies 

iif       (m;mtiIi lines,  tO which  belonged  the  (h:'^  Dt  De^niunil 

and  Kildarct  aod  of  the  Butler^  at  the  head  of  wlueh  waa 
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the  earl  of  Ormond.  The  burri  ng  of  the  cathedral  of 
Ca.shel  was  one  of  the  charges  brougSit  again.st  the  Earl  of 
Kildare  in  lus  examination  before  the  privy  council  (a.d. 
1496).  His  reply  to  the  clmrge  was  characteristic :  '  Spare 
your  evklence,'  said  he;  'I  did  bum  the  dmroh:  far  I 
thought  the  bishop  had  been  in  it.' 

In  the  ^reat  dvu  war  in  1642,  Clonmell,  Cashel,  Carrick- 
on-Suir,  Fethaid,  and  all  the  other  towns  in  Tipperary,  were 
.seized  by  the  insuri^ents,  or,  as  the v  were  termed,  '  the  Con- 
federates,' almost  at  the  first  outbreak  in  the  central  ar<d 
southern  provinces.  At  Cashel,  Fethard,  and  Silvermine; 
there  were  some  murders  committal:  those  at  Cashel  were 
peipettated  by  tbe  rdatives  of  some  penona  raemitijf  pot 
to  death  by  Sir  W.  8L  ledger,  president  of  Munaler,  who 
had  previously  entered  the  coun^wi'h  t-'  o  troops  of  horse 
and  exercised  great  severity.  The  tlarl  ol  Inchiquin,  who 
commanded  in  Monster  for  the  parliament,  invaded  the 
county  a.d.  1647,  took  Cahir  by  capitulation,  and  stormed 
Cashel,  where  he  mercilessly  slaughtered  twenty  priesta 
and  an  unreaating  multitude  who  had  taken  shelter  m  ttw 
cathedral.  He  levied  eontrihotions  In  all  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  prevented  from  taking  Clonmell  nn!,  by 
want  of  provisions.  When  Cromwell  invaUiU  liCiUj.d,  and 
(a.d.  1649)  was  opposed  bv  the  Royalists  and  Confederates, 
now  united  under  the  Elarl  of  Ormond  (to  whom  Ixird 
Inchiauin,  shocked  at  the  execution  of  the  king,  had  joined 
fa»mseU)» »  detachment  from  hia  army  took  C^niek-on-Smr, 
where  ChmweD  himaelf  crossed  the  river  to  besiege 
Waterford.  A  body  of  Royalists  under  Loids  Inchiqmn 
and  Taafe,  attempting  to  retake  Carrick  (IMth  October), 
was  repulsed  witn  severe  loss.  Ormond  with  the  main 
body  ol  his  army  was  about  this  time  near  Clonmell  watch- 
ing Cromwell,  whom  sickness  aod  the  approach  of  winter 
obliged  to  raise  the  ajcge  of  Waterford ;  soon  after  vrtiieh 
Ormond  withdrew  to  lulkenny,  having  posted  a  eonaider« 
able  body  of  Ulster  men  at  CTonraell. 

About  the  latter  end  of  February,  IG-W,  Cromwell 
opened  the  campaign  by  taking  Cahir,  Cashel,  Fethard, 
Clogheen,  and  other  places  in  this  or  the  adjacent  counties; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  following  April  laid  siege  toG10tt« 
mell.  This  si^ge  cost  him  more  trouble  and  lorn  than  aiqr 
other  part  of  Ina  Irish  expedition :  he  lost  above  2000  men 
in  a  fruitless  assault ;  however  after  a  siege  of  two  months 
the  place  was  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  ammuni- 
tion :  the  garrison  harl  previously  withdrawn  to  Waterford 
without  Cromwell's  knowledge,  and  the  townsmen  obtained 
good  conditions,  Cromwell  supposing  that  the  garrison 
was  still  in  the  town.  In  1651  Ireton,  who  was  after  Crom> 
well's  departure,  general-in-chief  for  the  parliament,  eon* 
centtatea  his  army  at  Cashel  and  marched  to  the  bank  of 
the  Shannon,  over  which  he  forced  a  passage  at  Killaioe. 
On  the  restoration  of  royalty  in  Ireland,  which  rather  pre- 
ceded its  restoration  in  £ngland,  Clonmell  was  one  of 
the  towns  occupied  by  the  Royalists. 

In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  Clonmell  was  abandoned 
by  the  Jacobites  on  'William's  advance  toward  the  south 
after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (a-d.  1690).  William,  after  his 
unsuccessful  siege  of  Limendc,  retired  with  his  army  to 
Clonmell,  and  there  leaving  than,  peooeedaddoDnncnmioil 
and  embarked  for  England. 

In  the  rebellion  of  179rt  this  county  was  not  involved; 
and  though  it  has  been  the  scene  of  much  agrarian  disturb* 
aoce,  there  haabeen  no  aerioua  outbreak  to  require  pmticn* 
lar  record. 

(Map  of  Ireland,  by-  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge ;  &cond  Report  qf  the  Irish  Rbilwau 
Commhxionerg ;  Geoloffieal  Tiranmetinns ;  Lewis's  and 
Carlisle's  Tojwgritphtciil  Diclwriaries  of  Ireland :  The  Tra- 
veiler'sNew  Guide  through  Ireland ;  The  Hctenttjie  Totm$t 
in  Ireland;  Parliamentary  Paperg ;  Hittory  and 

Antvpiitmqf  Jrekauti  Cox%mbemia  Anelicana ;  Moore's 
Hi$torfi  i^imand;  Gotdon's  Hiitory  of  Ireland;  Dr.  W. 
C.  Tavlor's  Civil  War*  of  Ireland ;  &c.) 

TIPPOO  SAIB,  sultan  of  Mysore,  was  bom  in  the  year 
1749.  His  father  Hyder  Aly  Khan  [Hydkr  Aly],  sensible 
of  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  hiwseU'laboured  from 
want  of  education,  procured  for  his  son  the  best  masters 
in  all  the  sciences  which  are  cultivated  by  the  Moham- 
medans. But  Tippoo,  although  be  had  acquired  a  taalo 
for  reading,  did  not  make  any  considerable  progress,  and 
he  preferred  martial  exercises,  into  which  he  was  initiated 
tit  an  early  age.  The  French  officers  in  'tit  imployment 
I  of  his  iatmr  iiMtructcd  him  in  tactics;  luid  in  1767^  whe^ 
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fiyder  Aly  orermn  the  Camatic,  Tlppoo  was  entnuted  with 
tlie  conuMnd  of  a  corps  otcavaliy.  He  was  at  that  time 
ilMteeiiyiNn  of  we;  but  theweeen  wHh  which  he  car- 
iled  <Mi  fm  i»ir  in  tne  nrff^ihoatfioed  of  Itfodrasaufleiently 

iWOfV^d  how  much  he  had  profited  by  his  European  teachers. 
During  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  which  lasted  ft-om 
1775  to  1779,  Tippoo  a,c([uirL'd  the  universal  estcein  of  the 
•nay;  and  he  ro»e  so  high  in  the  (kvour  of  his  father  and 
his  counaellon,  that  the  left  division  of  the  Mysore  army, 
eowistiiif  of  I81OOO  cavalry  and  QQQO  regular  iniantiy,  mu 
Vrat  ofider  hie  eomnitnd.  with  tfiia  ftaree  Tippoo  atudted 
Colonel  Bailey  in  tht>  neighbourhood  of  Perimbakum,  on 
the  Gth  of  September,  17«0.  He  was  obliged  tu  retire  ;  but 
on  the  loth  of  the  same  month  an  unir;ijjeinent,  in  whifh 
Tippoo  Saib  is  said  to  have  taken  an  active  part,  ended  in 
the  entire  defeat  of  the  EngUah  urtAj.  The  whole  of  the 
WW  ia  the  Canatie  save  hun  opponnnitict  of  perfecting 
Idnaelf  in  the  art  of  war;  and  m  the  of  February. 
1782,  he  showed  his  skill  in  the  attack  and  complete  de- 
feat of  Colonel  Braifhwaite,  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Kolerun. 
This  was undoubit'dly  his  sriea'est  stroke  of  trcnciulship.  A 
few  months  al^erwards  he  wa»  obliged  to  move  towards  the 
south,  in  order  to  meet  the  Englian  tioope  in  the  provinces 
of  Tu^^ora  aad  Malwa,  under  the  oomaaiid  of  Colonel 
HombertBon.  On  the  nth  of  November  Tippoo  found 
the  Knirlish  at  Paniany.  He  made  a  vigorous  attack,  but 
waA  n-palsed  and  tumpi'lled  to  retreat.  He  crossed  the 
river  Paniany,  and  prepared  himself  for  another  engage- 
ment, when,  on  tho  11th  of  December,  1782,  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  father.  On  the  20th  he 
was  at  Sehngapatam,  where  he  mounted  the  musaud  with- 
out much  display  or  eeromony.  He  had  scarcely  perflmned 
the  fiineral  ntes  of  his  fkther  when  he  returned  to  Arcot, 
and  assumed  the  command  of  his  army.  But  whilst  he  was 
engaged  in  the  Camatic  (leneral  Matthews  took  Onore, 
and  ute  country  of  Bednore  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish. In  order  to  regain  these  more  valuable  possession!, 
Tippoo  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  oonqueit  in  the  Catw 
aatie,  and  br  the  end  of  lureh,  ITBS1  aearee  a  Mysorean 
was  in  that  eountry.  His  opeiationa  were  so  rapid 
and  successful,  that  on  the  28th  of  April  Tippoo  Saib  had 
already  reduced  the  garrison  of  Beanore  to  the  neces- 
sity of  capitulating.  General  Matthews  and  several  of  the 
principal  officers  were  barbarously  put  to  death.  After  the 
reduction  of  this  city,  it  was  Hp^oo's  object  to  repossess 
tdmielf  of  Man  galore,  the  principal  aeaport  in  his  do- 
minions. But  the  idaee  was  well  defended ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  preparations  for  the  assault  aceounti  were  re- 
ceived in  the  camp  of  peace  having  been  conohlded  be- 
tween England  and  Fmnce.  It  was  early  in  July,  1783, 
when  M.  cle  Bussy,  in  consequence  of  this  news,  cfeclined 
to  act  any  longer  against  the  Englii>h.  He  quitted  the 
camp  vnth  his  detachment.  A  considerable  reinHoNement 
having  arrived  under  General  Macleod,  Tippoo  agreed  to 
a  suspension  of  arms ;  and  early  in  the  year  1784  nrOeorge 
Staunton  and  two  other  ambassadors  from  Madras  arrived 
in  the  camp,  and  on  ihe  11th  of  March  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  stipulated  for  the  liberation  of  all  the  prisoners  and 
the  restitution  of  all  places  taken  by  either  party  during 
the  war,  was  concluded.  About  tlieoad  of  the  same  year 
Tinpoo  oondhided  »  treafar  of  peace  with  the  court  of 
Poonah.  He  tiien  retomea  to  fieringanatam,  and  aamuned 
the  title  of  Sultan,  thereby  throwing  off  all  dependence  on 
or  allegiance  to  the  captive  Raja  (imprisoned  by  his  father) 
or  the  Great  Mogul. 

In  1786  he  occupied  himself  with  internal  regulations; 
and  from  an  inventory  made  at  this  period  we  find  that 
tho  iiaiinre.  jewels,  and  otiier  vduablo  artioloa  were  esti- 
mated at  eighty  milHone  ateriin^.  He  had  also  700  ele- 
phants, GOfW)  camels,  11,000  horses,  400,000  bullock^i  and 
cows.  buffaloes.  600,000  sheep,  300,000  firelocks. 

:100.UOO  matchlocks.  200,000  swords,  and  2000  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  gunpowder  and 
Other  military  stores.  His  regular  army  consist^  of  19,000 
oavalm  10.000  aitiUtiy.  and  7O|O0U  infentiy.  He  had 
atao  MOO  roelcet-iBen.  and  40,000  irreffvlar  innntrir. 

During  the  years  17t^  and  1788  Uie  attention  of  the 
Sultan  was  principally  ent;agedin  the  conversion  and  sub- 
jection of  the  NaVi-s,  or  chiefs  of  Malabar.  He  is  said  to 
liave  carried  away  from  that  province  70,000  Christians,  and 
to  have  made  Muasalmaos  of  lOdfiOQ  Hindus.  This  he 
offeotad  by  foveiblt  eirgnrndidon,      eomipdliiig  tluna  to 


It  was  about  this  time  th^  he  published  an  edict  for  the 
destruction  of  all  the  Hindu  temples  m  his  dominions,  ex 
cepting  those  of  Seringapatam  and  Mail  Cottah.  For- 
tunately his  officers  did  not  enforce  this  barbarous  regula- 
tion. 

Although  Tippoo  Sultan  did  not  show  any  overt  hos- 
tility toward  the  English  after  he  had  signed  the  treaty  of 
1784,  yet  in  1787  he  sent  an  embassy  to  France,  to  enter 
into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  and  to  stimulate 
the  ooutt  of  VctaMlloo  to  a  meody  renewal  of  hostiliti— 
wiOi  Snglud.  'Tho  ambaMfloio  ntamed  to  8ertiig»- 
patam  in  the  month  of  May,  1789.  without  ha^-ing  ob- 
tained their  object.  The  disappointed  Sultan  vented  hi* 
rage  by  putting  two  of  them  to  death  as  having  betrayed 
Ilia  interests.  Tippoo  hated  th«  British  power  in  India,  and 
he  took  every  opportunity  to  annoy  such  of  the  nativ* 
kings  aa wore  uaoer  its jproteetioa.  The  of  Tiavvicore 
had  by  fhe  tnaty  of  Mangalore  sHtNilated  for  the  oeeunty 
of  his  territories.  In  April,  1790,  Tippoo  invaded  the 
country  and  subjected  the  whole  of  the  northern  district. 
The  reasons  assigned  by  Tippoo  for  the  infraction  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  were  tnat  two  forts,  Cranganagore 
and  .Tyacotta,  which  were  on  the  nortiiem  boundaries  of 
the  TAujM**  poiioeiioii.  had  belonged  to  his  father.  This 
aggresMon  was  eonsfdeml  by  the  Cnglish  equivalent  to 
a  cleclaralion  of  war,  and  Colonel  HarlTey  was  sent  with  a 
con>iderable  detachment  to  the  ai»si■^tance  of  the  RiO^  At 
this  intelligence  Tippoo  withdrew  hi*  army  from  Travan- 
core,  and  returned  to  Seringapatam,  when,  to  his  dismay, 
he  heard  that  the  Mahtattas  and  the  Nizam  had  yrmiriwiil 
the  English  a  aealous  co-roeration  with  their  foteok 

On  the  ISth  of  June,  1700,  the  English  troops,  oiuler  tiio 
command  of  Genera!  Medows.  entered  the  Sultan's  terri« 
tory,  and  took  posscbsion  of  the  fort  of  Carur  without  re- 
sistance. Da:aporam  and  Coimbatore  were  shortly  after- 
wards reduced.  About  the  same  time  a  detachment,  under 
Colonel  Stuart,  captured  Dindigul  and  Palig^utchery.  The 
movementa  and  operations  of  the  English  forces  were  so 
well  eondneted.  that  Tippoo  found  himself  unable  to  oppose 
them,  and  he  resolved  to  follow  the  plan  of  warfare  adopted 
by  his  ftither  :  instead  of  defending  bin  own  territories,  to 
lay  waste  those  of  his  enemy.  This  he  did  with  considerable 
ability  ;  for  in  the  beginning  of  1791  the  English,  instead 
of  being  masters  of  great  part  of  Mysore,  as  they  had  ex- 
pected, found  themselves  attacked  and  annoyed  in  the  veiy 
neighbourhood  of  Madras. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1791.  Lord  Comwallis  assumed 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  on  the  1 1th  of  the  same 
month  he  was  at  Vellore.  On  the  21st  of  March  the  fort 
of  Bangalore  was  taken  by  storm.  On  this  event  Tippoo 
retired  to  some  distance,  and  wrote  to  Lord  Comwallis, 
requesting  a  truce.  This  was  reftised,  and  he  proceeded  to 
Seringapatam,  leaving  his  army  under  the  command  of  one 
of  his  generals,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  English.  On 
the  Sra  of  May  Lord  Comwallis  was  at  Arakcry,  witWn 
.sigh*  of  the  Sultan's  capital ;  but  his  troops  had  sufTered  a 
great  dea!  from  want  of  food  and  forage,  and  he  was  com- 

f)elled  to  retreat  towards  Bangalore.    The  Mahratta.s  came 
lowever  to  hit  assistance,  and  the  wariare  was  carried  on 
with  great  success. 

However,  whilst  the  English  were  eairying  on  their  suc- 
cessful operations  in  the  north-west  part  of  Mysore, 
the  Sultan  made  a  diversion  towards  Coimbatore,  situated 
to  the  south  of  Seringapatam ;  and  Lieutenant  Chalmers, 
with  the  whole  of  his  party,  were  made  prisoners.  The 
skill  of  Tippoo  Sultan  enabled  him  to  protract  the  war  till 
the  month  of  Febraary,  1792,  when  the  allioa  (tlM  Eng!iah« 
the  Mahrattas,  and  the  troops  of  the  Nizam)  eaeamped  in 
sight  of  the  capital.  But  it  was  not  until  General  Aber^ 
cromby  had  united  his  forces  to  those  of  Lord  Comwallis, 
and  hfid  determined  to  take  the  town  by  storm,  that  the 
haughty  mind  of  the  Sultan  was  humbled.  He  agreed  to 
give  the  allies  one  half  of  his  dominions*  and  to  pay  them 
m  the  course  of  twelve  months  the  earn  of  three  knms  and 
thirty  laoa  of  rupees  C3j090,000f.),to  reaton  aO  tin  moo- 
ers,  and  to  deliver  np  as  hostages  two  of  Ma  SOBS.  Abdul- 
khalik  and  MoSz  Addeen  were  the  names  of  the  two 
princes,  and  the  attention  and  kindness  evinced  by  LorU 
('rirn'.vRl!i.s  towards  them  were  such  as  to  afford  the  high- 
est gratification  to  the  Sultan  their  father.  By  signing  She 
definitive  tieaty  of  the  IGth  March,  1792,  the  Sultan  lost 
onehalf  of  hiadoniiiimp.  Soon  ato  this  the  allies  quitted 
Am  adi^MaftoM  of  SniigipMiai,  aad  Hfpoo  aouglil 
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means  of  nfltntihinsr  liw  treaaury.  Thts  WM  «QOB 
ya&  t>y  ioiBMiag  exorbitant  and  estnovdiMiy  tAKMi 
hich  w«re  eniefly  levied  upon  the  agricaltaruti. 

Notwithstanding  this  seeming  tranquillity  from  1792  to 
the  Sultan  was  tii^jaged  in  inciting  all  the  native 
hietii  &^airut  the  Unti^h  power  in  India;  tmt  it  \va«  not 
ntil  that  tlie  whole  extent  of  his  secret  maohina- 

uT\a  and  intriguM  became  known.  At  the  commence- 
lent  oS  tbia  vm  ■tthiMidwi  won  wot  tnm  8fiitkgiilMM- 
xm  to  the  Mnritiai.  Hietr  objeet  ww  to  ranow  the 
Stan's  relationit  ssith  Fmnce,  and  to  eolicit  the  aid  of 
O.OOO  Kuropeai)  and  3U,l)0U  negro  troops.  The  proceed- 
n<s4  of  the  embaasy  weit  tiret  made  knowTi  in  the  month 
it'June  to  the  Marquu  Weilesley,  the  governor-general. 
Vbout  the  same  time  intelligeace  w««  received  in  India 
>(  the  operations  of  ttie  FmdbE  in  Efypt*  Ciicunataiiees 
liko  Iheoo  tcft  no  doulit  at  to  tho  Mention  oftha  SnlUn, 
\nd  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1799,  orders  were  issued  for 
Ihe  BntUh  armies  and  those  of  the  allies  immediately  to 
iitvatie  the  dominions  ofTippoo.  Hostilities  commenced 
oil  the  5th  of  iMm-h ;  and,  on 'the  5th  of  April,  General 
llarns  took  a  strong  position  oppoiite  the  wait  ode 
Scnagapatam.  AiW  iMwifgiM  ttw  |daee  aooM  tim.  « 

§eneral  attack  was  made  on  tne  4th  of  May,  1790.  The 
lultan  had  scarcely  finished  his  repast  when  he  heard  the 
niiiite  uf  thv  a^bault.    He  instantly  repaired  towards  a 
breach  which  the  Kngli^ti  had  succeeded  in  making  a  few 
days  before.    His  troopn  tied:  he  endeavoured  to  rally 
them  ;  and  so  long  as  any  of  his  men  remained  firm,  he 
continued  to  dispute  the  groonl  igninit  an  Encliah  column 
which  had  forced  the  breach  and  gained  the  ramparts. 
Finding  all  his  efforts  against  the  enemy  fhiitleas,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  effect  his 
rttreaf,  arrived  at  a  bridge  leadint;  to  the  inner  Ibrt ;  but 
the  place  was  already  occupied  Ijy  the  English,  and  in 
hia  attempta  to  proceed  he  was  met  by  a  pai^  Of  Su- 
ropaana  from  withinaide  the  nto.  bjr  wliaaii  ha  tiaa  at- 
taeked.   Owing  to  two  wnuMi  wuen  ha  leaaivad  b  hia 
breaii,  he  fell  from  his  horse ;  his  attendants  placed  him 
upon  a  palankeen,  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  gateway, 
and  entreated  him  to  make  hinuelf  known  to  the  English. 
This  he  disdainfully  refused  to  do.    A  short  time  after- 
wards some  European  soldiers  entered  the  gateway,  and 
one  oC  them  attempting  to  take  off  tiw  Mtaa'a  nraed^t. 
the  wounded  prince,  who  rtill  held  hit  ewofd.  miido  a 
thrust  at  him  and  woMnded  him  in  the  knee  ;  upon  which 
the  soldier  levelled  his  musket  and  shot  him  through  the 
head.   On  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  of  May  he  was  buried 
m  the  mausoleum  of  iiyder  Alj.  Four  conpaaiea  of  £u- 
nipean  trooos  esceitad  the  ftueial  pwciipien,  wUdi  was 
strikingly  solemn. 

WhenTippoo  met  his  death  1m  wib  in  Ue  flfliath  year. 
|9a  was  of  oavk  complexion,  and  about  five  feet  nine 
iaohea  high  ;  he  had  a  round  face,  with  large  black  eyea, 
and  an  aquiline  nose,  whii  h  gave  much  animation  and  ex- 
pression to  his  countenance.    Although  alter  his  misfor- 
tunes  in  1792  he  oppressed  the  people  nxMre  than  they  had 
ever  been  in  the  time  af  liis  drther,  he  was  nevertheless 
¥«qr  popular ;  and  even  now  the  Mysoreans  consider  him 
as  %aia^yr  to  the  futh,  and  as  a  prince  who  fell  gloriously 
tn  fhe  cause  of  his  religion.   He  used  to  pass  a  great  por- 
tion of  Ills  day  in  reading,  and  his  library,  conMstint^  of 
»bout  12,000  vohiraes,  was  weU  selected.   About  one-half 
of  this  collection  is  preserved  at  the  East  India  House, 
London;  the  otlier  half  was  left  at  Fort  William  for  the 
of  the  college.  The  Mnaeun  and  the  Libnuy  of  the 
India  Uonae  oantain  many  articles  both  of  valua  and 
^■naiity  wliioh  once  belonged  to  Tippoo  Saib. 

(^Memaiia  of  Tippoo  Sultan,"  in  Stewart  s  Detcn'piive 
Cataicgm  qf  the  Oriental  Library  qfjke  inie  Ttppoo  Sul- 
tan ()f  Mytore^  Cambridge,  1809.  Thia  it  tl|e  OMlk  au- 
thentic account  of  Tippoo's  life.) 

^PTON.  rSTAFFORDSHIRt.] 

TiRABOaClU,  GIRCLAMO.  bora  at  Bergamo  in  1731. 
I  widied  m  the  eoUege  of  Monza,  and  afterwards  entered 
J  wa  order  of  the  JesuiU.  About  17GG  he  was  made  pro- 
••■Ocof  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Milan,  where  he  wrote 
;  his  fint  work,  the  history  of  a  monastic  order  lonsr  since 
;  wppressed,  under  peculiar  circumstances :  •  Vetera  Humili- 
[.  Horum  Monunienta,  Milan,  1706.  In  1770  he  was  ap- 
,  potniedbythedukeofModenaUlMatiaD  of  his  rich  library, 
I  uthe  plaee  of  IktherGmnalK,  deceased.  He  now  appli^ 
^    fcmrif  to  the  nndwtafcinic  «f  Ida  great  twA.  *  Blaria  daUn 


Letteratora  Italiaan,*  pnUiM  at  Modena,  1772-1783. 
wfaioh  he  completed  in  eleven  j^iut.  The  sul^ect  was  vaiit 
and  mtriaate ;  the  only  author  who  had  yet  attempted  to 

write  a  general  history  of  Italian  literature,  Gimma  of 
Naples,  had  only  sketched  a  rough  and  very  defective  out- 
line of  it  in  hia  'Storia  dell'  ItaJia  Letlerata.'  There  were 
however  local  histories  and  biographies  concerning  parti- 
cular towns  and  districts,  and  tM  reet  of  the  materials  had 
to  be  sought  among  the  aiehivee  and  libraries  of  Italy. 
TIraboeohi  undertook  to  write  the  history  of  the  literature 
of  antient  and  modem  Italy  in  the  most  extended  sense 
of  tlie  word,  including  most  of,  if  not  aU,  the  individuals 
deserving  of  mention  in  every  department  of  learning, 
who  have  Nourished  in  Italy,  from  the  oldest  times  on 
record,  beginning  from  the  Etruscans  and  the  Greek  colo- 
nies of  Magna  Grcuia and  Sicily,  and  then  prooMding  with 
the  history  of  Roman  literature  tlirough  its  rise,  nrogreas 
and  decay,  down  to  the  invaaon  of  the  northern  tribes,  with 
which  the  second  volume  concludes.  Tlie  author  distri- 
butes the  great  divi.-<ionfi  of  learning  in  separate  chapters, 
poetry,  grammar,  oratory,  history,  philosophy,  medicine, 
jurisprudence,  and  the  arts ;  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
principal  libraries,  and  of  the  great  patrons  of  learning,  and 
although  he  does  not  proftes  to  wnte  biography,  properir 
speaking,  yet  he  gives  biographical  notices  ol  the  more  il- 
lustrious writers  and  of  their  productions.  The  third  volume 
comprise*  the  literary  histurv  uf  Italy  during  the  dark 
age-),  as  they  are  commonly  called,  from  the  tii\h  to  the 
twelfth  century.  The  author  makes  his  way  through  the 
scanty  and  obeeuie  records  of  those  times,  and  brings  to 
light  much  curious  information  concerning  the  intellectual 
state  of  Italy  under  the  Goths,  the  Longobards,  and  the 
Franks.  The  ecclesiastical  writers  come  in  for  a  great  sliare 
ol  thiii  part  of  tlie  work.  I1ie  fourth  volume  inckides  the 
period  trom  1183  to  tlie  year  1300.  The  revival  of  studies 
the  formation  of  the  Italian  langxMge,  the  foundation  of  uni  • 
veisities,  notiuea  of  tha  eiviltu»  and  canonists  who  flott> 
rished  in  that  ago,  an  account  of  the  Italian  traubadoora. 
of  the  earliest  Italian  poets,  and  of  the  Italian  Latinists,  anc 
a  view  of  the  splendid  architectural  works  of  Amolfo  di 
Lapo,-of  NiccolS  and  Giovanni  uf  Pisa,  and  other  ariiatx, 
impart  a  cheering  aspect  to  this  period,  'llie  tillh  volume 
embraces  the  14th  century,  tlie  age  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  and 
Boooacdo.  The  aathor  la  particularly  diffuse  in  speaking 
of  Petrarca.  The  sixdi  Tdnnie  eonoene  the  16th  eentuiy, 
an  age  of  classicaJ  studies :  the  age  of  Cosnoo  and  Lorenao 
dc'  Medici,  of  Poggio,  Filelfo,  Niceoli,  Palla  Stroisi, 
Coluccio  Salutati,  Paolo  Manetti,  Canlinal  Bes^arion, 
and  other  collectors  of  MSS.,  founders  of  libraries,  and 
encouragers  of  learning,  and  the  age  also  of  distinguished 
jurists  and  eocleaiaBtiGal  writers.  This  volnme  is  very  large 
and  ia  divided  Into  three  parts,  whilst  tha  fieaeding 
volumes  are  divided  each  into  two  parts,  each  pari  being 
subdivided  into  books  and  chapters.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  mode  of  division  is  too  tbrnial  and  cum- 
bersome, and  that  it  might  have  been  simplitied  and  made 
eleerer. 

The  seventh  volume  of  "nraboschi's  history  treats  of  the 
Itth  century,  the  age  of  Leo  X..  the  Augustan  age,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  of  Italian  literature.  This  volume, 
which  is  still  more  bulky  than  the  one  preceding,  is  divided 
into  four  parts.  Alter  giving  a  sketch  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  Italy  during  tliat  period,  of  the  encouragement  to 
learning  afforded  by  the  various  princes,  of  the  umversities, 
academies,  libraries,  and  museums,  the  author  treats  fint 
of  the  theological  polemics  which  arose  with  the  Reformar* 
tion,  then  of  the  philosophioal  and  mathematical  atudiei^ 
of  natural  history  and  medicine,  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
junspnidencf,  of  lu.Htoric.il  writing,  and  of  the  Italian  Hel- 
lenists and  Onentalistb.  He  passes  next  in  review  the 
Italian  poets,  among  whom  Ariobto  and  Tasao  hold  a  con- 
spicuous place,  and  al\erwards  the  Latin  poets,  the  gram- 
mariaaa,  ihatoiieians.  and  pulpit  orators,  and  lastly  tlw 
artists,  among  whom  Michael  Aiuelo,  RatftyilOi  Tiziano* 
and  Correggio  stand  prominent.  It  is  imnossihle  to  oeruae 
this  long  list  of  illustrious  names  without  bein>r  struck  with 
the  seemingly  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  Italian  mind  in 
almost  evi  rv  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  eighth  volume  embraces  the  17th  century,  whiob  in 
Italy  is  scomftilly  styled  the  age  of  tha  *Bdeantisti,'  or  the 
age  of  bad  taste,  a  renroadi  however  which  apniiee  mainly 
to  the  poets,  and  not  even  to  tha  vrholc  of  them.  Tha 
dvpMtnaiknr  history  teflUad  with  good  niie^aawallaa 
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tnat  of  thf  tnsthematical  •cierifr'^,  in  which  Gahleo  hotds 
the  firet  rank.  With  the  17th  century  riral>c»chi  conclades 
his  work.  Various  reasons  prevented  his  entering  ihc  Held 
of  coDtemponuy  histojy.  This  however  has  been  done  of 
late  years  Dj  Lombardi,  in  his  cautiimation  of  Tiraboschi's 
^mttk :  *8toria  deUa  L«tteratura  Italiooa  nel  Secolo  xviii.' 

Tlrabowhi'k  work  was  hi^^hly  esteemed,  and  went 
through  nnmerons  odilions  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  The 
author  him&e!l"  supe.intetided  the  siecond  edition  of  '  Mo- 
dena,'  17H7-W,  in  whicli  he  macle  eorreetions  and  additions, 
chiefly  in  the  shape  of  notes  to  ttie  text.  Antonio  Laiidt 
made  an  abridgment  of  the  work  in  French,  which  was  pub- 
lished it  Pariii  and  at  Bern,  in  1784;  and  J.  RetMrnuuea 
■iinilar  abridf^inent  of  it  in  the  German  language.  When 
the  work  of  iTraboschi  appeared,  no  other  country  of  Europe 
had  a  general  history  of  its  own  literature.  The  learned 
Bencdatines  of  St.  Sfaur  had  begun  a  work  of  this  kind 
coni;enung  the  hterature  of  France,  which  however  they 
left  impenect.  The  work  of  Tiraboschi  does  not  give  all 
the  ioAKmatioa  that  one  might  wish,  but  it  contains  pro- 
bably as  mudi  information  as  oodd  be  collected  and 
compressed  together  by  any  one  man  ujwn  the  sub- 
ject. It  has  been  said  to  be  deficient  in  criticism,  and  in 
the  unalyMs  ot'  conspicuous  works,  of  whlcli  he  has  not 
given  extracts ;  but  uua,  ai>  he  6ays  in  his  prefaee,  <iid  not 
form  part  of  his  plan,  which  was  already  extensive  enough, 
or  the  work  would  have  had  no  end.  His  accuracy  and 
eomeimtknisnesB  are  undisputed.  The  tone  of  his 
remarks,  especially  on  religious  matters,  is  perhaps  as 
temperate  as  could  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  pro- 
fession, times,  and  country,  who  was  a  sincere  believer  in 
the  tenets  of  his  ehun  h,  though  not  a  bigot.  For  a  proof 
Ol"  this  we  might  refer  the  reader  to  Tiraboschrs  letter  to 
Father  Manmchi,  a  Dominican,  who  edited  at  Komo  an 
cditicm  of  Hiaboadii's  great  work  with  eoirections  and 
notes  to  those  psswges  which  were  not  iioiisoBsiit,  with  his 
own  hitfh  nooont  of  Pkpal  prerogative  ind  Roman 
supretii  1  \  both  spiritnal  and  temporal.  Tiraboschi's 
tetter  wa.s  publii^hea  at  Modena  in  1785,  and  was  after- 
wards inserted  at  the  end  of  the  la-st  volume  of  the  second 
Modena  edition  of  the  '  Hi^oiy  of  Italian  Literature.'  A 
tone  of  refined  cutting  iraay*  hslf  veiled,  under  a  most 
oimrtisou  ityle  of  laujusgs,  pervsidBs  the  whole  of  the 
letter.  Hie  IVeneh  wnter  OtncueoS  has  litAowed  elowly 
Tiraboschi's  footsteps  in  his  '  Histoire  Liltcraire  d'ltalic.' 
which  however  contains  only  the  modem  part,  or  the 
history  of  tb*  litwntnie  of  the  Itslim  Isngosge.  (Gor- 
cuknk'.I 

The  duke  of  Modena,  Elrcole  III.  Of  Este,  in  consider- 
ation of  Umboeohi'a  uaefiil  labom**  made  him  «  knight, 
and  appointed  him  nwmber  of  Ms  oovnell  in  1780.  By 

the  suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  Tiraboschi  had 
become  a  secular  imest.  In  1781  he  began  to  publi.sh 
another  work  of  bibliogi'aphy  and  biography  :  •  Hiblioteca 
Modeneiie,  o  Notiziadetlii Vita  e  delle  Opere  degli  Scrittori 
natii  degli  Stati  del  Serenissimo  Duca  di  Modena,*  6  vols. 
4l0n  Modem,  1781-86 ;  to  which  he  afterwards  added  a 
seventh  vohine,  containing  notices  of  the  artists  who  were 
bom  in  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Este.  Having  thus 
illustrated  the  literary  history  of  Modena,  and  of  the  other 
territories  of  the  house  of  ilste,  he  afterwards  wrote  the 

KLiticai  history  of  the  ttaiae  country,  in  his  *  Memorie 
iriche  Modeneid,  col  codice  diplomatico,  ilhistrato  con 
note,'  3  vols.  4to.,  Modena,  1793.  He  also  published  the 
history  of  the  antient  monasterv  and  abbey  of  Nonantola 
in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  by  Anselmus,  Duke  of  Friuli,  and  after- 
.11  is  greatly  enriched  by  Charlemagne  and  other  princes, 
and  wnich  became  a  powerful  community  during  the 
middle  ages :  '  Storia  dell'  augusta  Badia  di  S.  Silvestro  di 
Nonantola,  agg^untovi  il  codice  diplomatico  della  mede- 
sima,  illustrato  con  note,'  2  vols,  folio,  Modena,  17B4.  The 
other  works  of  Tiiuboschi  are :  1,  *  Vita  del  Conte  O.  Fulvio 
Testi.'  Test!  was  a  lyric  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  enjoyed  for  a  time  a  hitrh  office  at  the  court  of  i 
Modena.  but  eixled  his  day.s  in  pri.son  for  state  reasons. 
2,  '  Lettere  intorno  ai  viaggi  del  Sigr.  Bruce,' inserted  in 
the  '  Notizte  Letteitute'  ot  Cesena,  1792  ;  3,  '  Memoria 
delle  cognirioni  chc  ei  avevano  delle  sorgenti  del  Nilo 
mima  Viaggio  del  Sigr.  Jaeopo  Brace,' Inserted  in  the 
lit  tol.  of  the  *  Memorie  dell*  Aecademla  delle  Seiente  di 
Mantov;i ;'  I,  T'v  i  mrmi  ir^  on  Galileo,  his  di.st-ov cries,  and 
his  ooodeain&tiou  by  tbe  Intjuuition,  inserted  in  the  last 


vol  of  the  second  Modena  edition  of  the  •  History  of 
Iliiliau  Lilerature  ;"  5,  '  Notizie  della  ('onfratemiti.  (U  S. 
Pietro  Martire ;'  6,  'Vita  di  Sin!  Olimpia,  Vedova  e 
ihacooesM  della  Chiesa  di  Costantinopoli ;'  7.  '  £loeio 
Storioo  ^  Bambsldo  de  Cc^ti  Azzooi  Avogaro ;'  besides 
other  minor  writinn,  cipectally  ta  answer  to  the  critics 
of  Ms  *Hktory  of  Itslian  literature.'  He  le^  unpu^ 
lished  :  1,  '  Dirionario  Topografico  degli  Stati  Estensi.* 
published  since  at  Modena,  1^4-6  ;  2, '  Catalogo  rafiona.tc 
dei  Libri  del  gil  ("ollegio  dei  Gesuiti  di  Brera  3,  Lettera 
kulla  V'enuta  di  Gustavo  Adollo  in  Italia 4,  *  Vita  di  Gtan- 
nandrea  Barotti  Ferrarese ;'  5,  '  Notizie  sulIa  Zecea  di 
Brescello,  sopra  alcuni  Luochi  del  Modenese,  ed  Albero 
deUa  caaa  Monteeuccoli ;'  neadcs  sevcnl  disaertatiaas 
and  orations.  His  voluminona  conespondence  ia  pcc- 
served  in  the  Modena  Library. 

Tiraboschi  died  at  Modena,  in  June.  179'  ^  disea.v 
brought  on  by  sedentary  life  and  constani  application. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  SS.  Faustino  e  Giovita, 
outside  of  the  city,  and  a  Latin  inscription  was  placed 
on  his  tomb,  written  by  Father  Pozzetti,  who  succeeded 
him  as  librarian,  commemorative  of  his  labours  and  his 
virtues,  among  which  modesty  and  charity  were  moct  con- 
spicuous. 

{Hlogtodi  Girolamo  Timhosf/ii,  by  Poiietti,  prefixed  to 
the  later  editions  of  the  *  Histor}  of  Italian  Literature;' 
Ugoni,  Sioria  delta  Letteratura  Italiana  neUa  seconda 
metd  dfl  Seeolo  XVIII. ;  Lombardi.  Storia  dUto  LHUrm- 
tura  Italiana  ml  Secolo  XFIU.) 

TTRA'NO.  [Valtkllino.] 

TIRHUT.    [HiNDLsT.vN,  p.  217.] 

TIRIDATES.  pnncc  of  Media,  and  alter**afdj>  kintr  of 
Armenia,  wa-s  the  brother  of  Vologe-sses,  king  of  the  Haj 
thian&,  that  is,  of  Media.  He  finst  appoui  in  history  in 
A.D.  53,  in  the  first  war  of  Oofbalo  agsiosi  Vologoes 
(Tacitus,  Hitt^  xii.  SO),  who  waaeonpaUed  to  desiit  In* 
his  schemes  upon  Anmndain  a j>.  S4.  In  a.n.  M,  however, 
the  Parthians  again  overran  Armenia,  having  been  invit.  J 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Ihid  country,  and  Vo.osreses  ceded 
his  contiuest  to  his  brother  Tiridates.  who  thu-  became 
king  of  Armenia.  As  the  Romans  would  not  allow  this 
country  to  beoome  a  possession  of  the  Parthians,  Codmlu 
diieeted  his  fiiroes  igaiiut  the  royal  brothers,  knowing  that 
▼ologeses  was  prevented  from  employing  his  army  against 
him  in  consequence  of  an  insurrection  of  lh<'  province  of 
Hyrcania.  Corbulo  therefore  soon  persua^led  i  indates  tu 
submit  to  the  emperor  Nero,  and  to  prefer  a  moderate  de- 
pendence to  an  uncertain  and  dangerous  independence. 
When  they  wesa  fJboat  to  meet,  m  ordor  to  settle  the  con- 
ditions of  the  paaea,  liridatas  snddsnly  beoans  afkaid  of 
some  trcaeheRMis  design  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and 
he  therefore  broke  off  the  negotiations  and  n^m -.m  d  the 
wai.  Corbulo  however  defeated  him  at  Art  i\  it:i  >  ti  ihe 
Araxes,  took  and  destroyed  this  old  capital  >  f  AmiLina, 
and  forced  the  new  capital,  'Hgranocerta  [TioRA?ioc8JtTA], 
to  surrender  after  a  short  siege.  (TaoitUB,  Bitt^  vr.M; 
F^tinus,  Sfratag^  u.  9,  ezempl.  5.) 

Tiridates  fled  to  hb  brother,  who  had  taken  the  fidd 
against  the  Hyreiniana,  and  who  entrusted  him  with  the 
command  of  a  new  army,  with  which  Tind.'Ues  hoped  tc 
exp  l  :ln  K  uril  uis  from  Armenia.  He  ii  n  ki  d  them  on 
the  side  of  Mesopotamia,  but  the  strung  position  which 
the  Romans  keot  at  Tigraoocerta,  and  the  care  which  they 
showed  in  watuiing  the  passages  of  the  Eophiatas,  no* 
vented  him  flmn  either  penetrating  into  the  valley  oTthe 
Upper  Hgris,  or  from  invading  Syria,  a  manoeuvre  by 
which  Coroulo  would  have  been  obliged  to  ha.sten  to  the 
relief  of  this  province,  and  to  leave  Amivriii  i  i  i  tl'i'  incur- 
sions of  VoIogeMi«.  Tiridates  therefore  listened  once  more 
to  the  pacific  proposals  of  the  Romans,  who  were  anxious 
to  avoid  any  war  with  the  Paithians  if  they  could  doso  on 
conditions  which  would  seeure  their  influence  ever  Ar* 
menia.  Their  intention  was  not  to  make  a  Roman  prp* 
vince  of  Armenia.  Ambaasadore  from  Tiridates  arrived  in 
the  camp  of  Corbulo,  and  they  declared,  in  the  name  of 
Tiridates  and  his  brother  Vologtses,  that  Tiridates  wa» 
ready  to  submit  to  Nero,  as  a  vassal-king,  and  that  Volo- 
geses  would  keep  in  future  a  better  understanding  with  the 
Romans  than  before.  In  order  to  settle  the  peaee,  a  day 
was  fixed  on  which  nridatas  ftaa  to  appear  in  the  ctti^  of 
Corbulo,  who  sentTiberhts  Alexander  [l\Bnmm  Aitra- 
A*.  uKi  l  and  his  son-in-law  Vivianus  Annius  f  nslages 
into  the  camp  of  I'indatea  (a.o.  63).  When  Iindales  en* 
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tfrcd  the  tent  01  Corbiilo,  he  took  off  h'.s  inya]  (i;a  lem,  and 
nlaced  it  at  the  foot  of  a  portrait  of  the  emperor  Nero, 
lakiair  an  oath  that  he  would  not  exerdae  any  right  of 
■imiii|i^  fci  AiUNnia  till  Im  Itid  tm  raoeived  the 
MMM  ■HHm  from  iSw  hmdi  of  the  cnpcror  in  Rome, 
.^arihi';,  We/  .  xv  28,  29.  i  Tin'dates  arrived  in  Rome  in 
A.u.  (ki,  anJ  when  Im  [ijiprijiichetl  the  city  a  great  number 
of  jx-ojile  rsiiTiH  \ry,\n  the  gateh  (■)  ix^hold  the  entrance 
of  an  onental  king  descended  from  Uie  oughty  qovereignit 
of  Hm  Parthians.  In  Zmnpt,  *Annales  veteruro  Reg- 
■amn  et  A>piihinini,  imprimii  Raminoiitiii,'  the  Anne- 
■iM  kwir  'M'lw  «atai«d  Room  in  &4>^  W  ia  etn«d  Tigranea, 
but  thi«  IS  a  typographical  error.  (Tacitus.  Hisf.,  xvi.  2;i. ) 
111*  latter  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Tindates  are  un- 
known. [Parthia.] 

TIRLEMONT  (in  Dutch,  Tienen),  situated  in  SO"  SO* 
N.  lat.  and  in  4"  W  E.  long.,  is  an  inland  town  in  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  ia  the  ptovince  of  South  Brabant, 
on  a  small  river  called  the  Cmat  Geete.  It  is  a  pretty 
well-built  town,  and  has  80OO  inhabitants,  who  have  con- 
aderable  manufactures  of  flannel  and  stockinea.  Diere 
are  also  brandy  distilleries,  and  breweries  wtiich  produce 
^  eelebnUcd  kind  of  beer.  It  'n  ttud  to  have  b«en  for- 
merly more  populous  and  thriving  than  at  present.  In 
til*  'wara  el!  the  French  revolution,  leveial  oattlea  took 
Blaee  hen  betneen  the  French  and  the  AnatriMie ;  tut,  in 
Ko\'ember,  1702,  when  the  Austrians wen  defeated;  se- 
ooiMlly.  on  the  16th  of  March,  1793.  when  they  again  sus- 
tain 1  a  check,  for  which  they  took  ample  revcnRe  two 
days  afterwards  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Neerwinden. 

(Hassel ;  Stein ;  Caambiieh :  HikidldllMiinO 

TIRO.  [CicKRo.] 

TIRVALDRK.  TABLE.S  OF.   [VtOA  OAmrA.] 

TIRY.  or  TYREE.  [Hkbridks.] 

TIRYNS  was  an  antient  citv  of  Arcolis.  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, situated  in  :{7''  40'  N.  lat.  and  41''  1'  K.  lone:.,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  head  of  the  Argulic  Bay,  now  the 
Gulf  of  Napoli  di  Romania.  According  to  a  legend  in 
Strabo  (viii.,  p.  373,  Casaub.),  it  was  built  by  Proetus,  an 
antient  king  of  Argolis,  who  in  the  construction  of  the 
citadel  employed  masona  fltna  l^fda^  who  wen  called 
IJvelopes.  TheGnekaattributedraoitvahiteelnnlwortra 
which  were  characterised  by  rude  maasiveness  and  great 
antiquity  to  the  Cyclopes,  and  such  works  were  conse- 
quently described  as  Cyc!ii|M  111,  Homer  [Iliad,  ii.  fx'jQ) 
caUs  I'lryns  the  '  walled,'  or  rather  the '  wally '  Tiryns :  and 
ftttsanias  (ii.  25),  1000  years  after  him,  thus  describes  the 
nWiim.  aa  thejr  existed  in  the  ieeand  centiuy  of  our  anu 
•  The  rains  of  Tiryns,'  he  obwmi,  *  wen  on  the  right 

of  thr-  road  leadinjf  from  Artfos  to  Epidaunis.  The  wall 
of  the  fortification,  which  still  remains,  is  the  work  of  the 
Cyclopes,  and  is  built  of  unwroutjht  stones,  i  mri'i  thnt 
■ek  even  tiie  least  of  them  could  be  even  moved  by  a  pair 
of  umles.  The  intervals  between  them  have  been  long 
rinee  llUed  up  with  anMller  etOiMiao  at  to  oiake  the  whole 
nan  solid  and  eompaet.*  No  eement  or  mortar  waa  wed 
in  thrsr  ron  tnu  tions,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  were  the 
first  rjiii  iL!tempt  at  building  with  stone  among  the  Pe- 
langic  (Treexs.  and  constituted  their  first  style  of  architec- 
ture.  The  second  is  still  visible  in  the  remains  of  Mv- 

The  HUM  of  Tima  an  thoa  described  by  Old.  Leake*  in 
Iria  *■  Morea,*  vol.  u.,  p.  au  >-^Tbey  occupy  the  lowest  and 
flattest  of  several  rocky  hills,  which  rise  like  islands  out  of 
the  level  plain.  The  length  of  the  summit  of  that  of 
Tir,ns  is  about  250  yards,  the  breadth  from  40  to  80  il  . 
height  alK>ve  the  plain  from  20  to  50  feet  |  the  direction 
nearly  north  and  south.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  wa'ls 
ilill  remains  mon  or  less  nreserred.  Some  of  the  aiaa«es 
«f  the  stone  an  shaped  by  art,  some  of  them  an  net- 
angular  ;  but  these  are  probably  repairs,  and  not  a  part  of 
the  original  work  described  by  Pausanias.  The  finest  spe- 
cimens of  the  Cm  lupean  masonry  are  near  the  remains  of 
the  eastern  t;ale,  where  a  ramp,  supported  byaw^i  of  the 
mne  kind,  leads  up  to  the  eate.  The  rmned  wall  of  the 
fotress  still  exists  to  the  height  of  25  feet  above  the  top 
ef  the  lamp ;  but  this  is  the  only  part  in  which  the  walU 
lim  to  any  eonsderable  height  above  the  table  summit  of 
the  hill  within  the  fwtresa.  On  one  side  of  this  gateway 
1  m  SJ^ured  a  stone  of  10,6  by  3.9  by  3.6.  Here  the  wall 
i*  24^  N  et  in  thickness ;  in  other  parts  from  "20  to  23.  But 
the  J Diicipal  entrance  was  not  here,  I  think,  but  on  the 
seuthera  side,  acyaceut  to  the  soath-eaet  angle  of  the 

P.  c  Nob  loeo. 


fortress,  whe.'e  a  sloping  approach  from  (he  plain  ii  still  la 
be  seen,  leading  to  an  opening  m  the  walls.' 

Itt  its  fenersJ  form  the  fort^ss  appears  to  have  conisled 
of  aa  ogyr  aad  n  lower  enckmm  «r  neariy  equal  dimen- 
sions, wlBi  an  lutermediate  phtAmn.  Hie  southern  en- 
trance led,  by  an  ascent  to  the  left,  to  tlu-  upper  level,  nnd 
by  a  direct  pai-u^f  between  the  upper  mclosure  and  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  fortress  into  the  lower  inclosure,  havinc 
ala*o  a  branch  to  the  let\  into  the  middle  platforp,  the 
sntranee  into  which  last  was  nearly  opposite  to  the  eastern 
(au  alreadv  deietibed.  Then  waa  eJao  a  postem  on  the 
western  me.  In  the  castem,  as  well  as  ni  the  southern 
wall,  there  were  galleries  in  the  body  of  the  wall  of  sin 
ETular  constrxiction.  the  angle  of  the  roof  being  formed  by 
merely  slopinir  the  courses  of  the  masonry.  In  the  easterii 
wall  there  are  two  parallel  passages,  of  which  the  outer 
has  six  recesses  in  the  exterior  wall.  "These  niches  wen 
probably  intended  to  serve  for  the  protmcted  defcnoe  of 
the  gallery  itself,  and  the  galleri**  vn  eovimd  corammii- 
cations  leading  to  places  of  arms  at  the  extremities  of 
them.  One  of  these  places  of  arms  still  exists  at  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  fortress,  and  there  may  have  been  others 
on  either  side  of  the  great  southern  entrance.  The  passage 
which  led  from  this  entrance  to  the  lower  division  ofue 
fortress  was  about  12  feet  bfoad;  and  about  midwar  then 
still  exisU  an  immenw  dooT'post,  with  a  hole  in  it  for  a 
bolt,  showing  that  the  passage  might  be  closed  upon  oc- 
casion. In  these  contrivances  for  the  progressive  defence 
of  the  interior  we  find  a  ?real  reseml  l  un  i  not  only  to 
Mycensp,  which  waa  built  by  the  same  whool  of  eng^ineera, 
but  to  several  other  Grecian  fortresses  of  remote  antiipilly. 
A  deficiency  of  flank  defence  is  another  point  of  naem- 
Uanee :  H  u  onlv  on  the  western  side,  towsada  the  sooth, 
that  this  essential  mode  of  protection  seems  to  have  been 
provided.  On  this  side,  besides  the  place  of  anns  at  the 
south-western  angle,  there  are  the  fouiulations  of  another 
of  a  semicircular  form,  projeclin?  from  the  same  wall,  fifty 
yards  farther  to  the  north  ;  and  at  an  equal  distance,  still 
farther  in  the  same  direction,  there  is  a  retirement  in  the 
wall,  which  serves  in  aid  of  the  semicircular  bastion  in 
eoTeiine  the  ammach  to  the  mwtem  of  the  lower  inclo- 
snn.  TMs  Isner  divirioo  of  the  Ihrtress  was  of  an  oval 
shape,  about  100  yards  long  and  40  broad :  it.)  walls  formed 
an  acute  anifle  to  the  north,  and  several  obttwe  angles  on 
the  east  and  west.  Of  the  upper  inclosure  very  iitLle  remains. 

The  fortress  itself  is  only  a  third  of  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, so  that  in  all  probability  it  must  have  been  oo 
mon  than  the  citadel  of  theTlijnthii,  the  town  itself  bcinjp 
Mtuated  hi  a  plain  (tf  two  or  thne  hundred  yards  in  breadth, 
on  the  south-west  of  the  fortrc'C';  •  beyond  this  plain  lies  a 
marsh,  extending  a  mile  farther  towards  the  sea. 

Proetus,  thi'  n  puied  founder  of  TirjTJS,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Megapenthes,  who  is  said  to  have  transferred  it 
to  Perseus.  Perseus  transmitted  it  to  his  descendant 
Slectixon,  whose  daughter  Alemtna  married  Amjpliiti]r«n. 
The  latter  prince  was  expelled  fiom  Tiryns  by  StheneluR, 
kinp  nf  Arn:os :  hi:t  his  son  Hercules  recovered  his  inherit- 
ance, and  waA  m  consequence  called  TirvTithius.  (I>io- 
donis,  iv.  10;  Pindar,  (Mymp.,  x.  37.) 

From  Perseus  to  Amphitryon.  Tirjas  was  a  dependency 
of  the  neighbouring  city  Mycentc.  At  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  Homer  (.//too,  ii.  559)  represents  it  as  being 
subieet  to  the  kings  of  Arfros.  Subsequently  it  was  par- 
tially destroyed  by  the  Argives.  The  date  of  that  event 
is  uncertain ;  but  from  two  passages  of  Herodotus  (vi. 
83,   and  i\  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Tiryns^ 

it  appears  that  it  existed  up  to  b.c.  48U,  and  it  ia 

Gobable  that  it  was  overthrown  about  the  same  time  as 
ycenae,  b.c.  468.  (Clinton,  Fhtti  Heil^  ii.,  p.  425.)  Ac- 
cording toStrabo  (viii  ,  p.  a73),theTii7iitfaian8,  on  leaving 
their  homes,  retired  to  Epidaurus :  aeooidtng  to  Pfcumias 
(ii.  25),  the  greater  part  of  them  wen  sent  to  Argos. 

Pausanias  also  notices  what  he  calls  the  chambers 
(9aXaiio«)  of  the  daughters  of  ProRtua  lying  between  Tiryns 
and  the  sea  ;  but  he  pivcs  no  description  of  them.  Strabo 
speaks  of  .some  artificial  caverns  near  Nauplia,  which  he 
places  at  ilie  distance  of  only  12  stadia  from  Tityns.  and 
says  that  tber  wen  attiibnted  to  the  pfohqpes.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  alhtdes  to  the  same  exeavations  as 
Pausanias  ;  but  Strabo  had  probably  not  seen  them,  for  he 
never  saw  Mycenpr  The  Tiryntnian  citadel  was  also 
called  Licymnia,  Ironi  I.i-  vmnius,  a  son  of  Electryoilt  and 
brother  of  Alcmena.  (Puidar,  Oljmp^  vii.  49.1 
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^LMlM'clferM,  11.308}  GkHMT't  Gtmm.  lii.  258;  Sir 
W.  OelVs  Itinerary  of  ths  MorM  «nd  Argolit;  Dodwell, 

Clof^.  T'^'Ur.  ii.,  J).  i'Mt.  ; 

TlSCHUiilN,  JOHN  HENRY,  called  the  Elder,  one  of 
the  mobt  celebrated  jtamteis  of  the  citihteenih  century, 
was  the  fifth  &on  of  a  baker  of  Hayna  near  Golha.  where 
he  was  bom  in  1722.  He  wa^  nrst  apprenticed  to  an 
uncle  on  the  mother's  wie,  who  was  a  lodaiiiith ;  but  he 
displayed  so  mueh  talent  for  drawing;,  that  an  elder  brattier, 
.To!in  Viilcntine,  took  hini  away  from  his  uncle  and  placed 
him,  in  hisj  fourteenth  yenr,  with  a  paper-hl;uner  and  do 
corator  in  ('assel,  nf  the  name  ul  Zimiiiernuiiiti.  Hfc 
•eccivcd  also  some  instructiun  Iron)  \  an  Freese,  the  court 
painter  at  Cas&el,  and  soon  gave  inooi'  oi  his  abilit^r-  Tisch- 
bein  met  with  mi  eer^  and  a  valuable  patron  m  Count 
Stadion,  throof h  whoee  ■maitanee  h«  waa  «nahted»  hi  1748, 
to  viait  Paris,  where  he  remained  five  year*  with  Chsirles 
Vanloo,  and  acquireti  Ins  style  of  j)aintin^.  FYom  Paris  lie 
went  to  Veiiice,  uiiil  there  studied  ci^ht  months  with  Piaz- 
letta:  from  V'euicc  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  remained 
two  yean ;  he  aeun  visited  Piaszetta,  in  Venice,  and  after  a 
■hoft  time,  in  1^1,  he  returned  to  CaweU  whcrot  in  175S^ 
he  was  appointed  cminet  |Mmit«r  to  the  laiidgMve. 

Tischbein  excelled  in  historical  and  mytholojrical  sub- 
jects, in  which  hues  are  his  best  pictures,  painted  irom 
about  1702  until  1785;  he  died  in  17H9,  as  dire,  tor  of  the 
Academy  of  Cassel,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
BotOfoa.  A  bkigmphical  notice  of  Tiscthbein  with  criti- 
eitms  upon  his  wona  was  published  in  NumhetK  in  1797» 
eight  yean  after  his  death,  bv  J.  P.  Engelaeha]!,  entitled 
*  J.  H.  Tischbein,  ais  Meosch  und  Ktinstler  dai^estej.U.' 
In  that  work  there  is  a  Ust  of  144  hiatoiical  pieces  by 
Tischbein,  of  wr  ch  the  followins:  liave  been  cun'^idered 
the  best : — the  Resurrection  ol  Christ,  very  large  figures, 
painted  in  17<33,  for  the  altar  of  St.  Michael's  church  at 
Hamburs ;  the  Trtuufiguration,  in  the  Lutheran  church 
at  Cane],  1766;  Hermann's  IVophiea  after  his  Victory 
over  Varus  in  the  year  9,  in  the  palace  of  Pyrtnont,  1768 ; 
ten  pictures  of  the  Life  of  Cleopatra,  painted  in  the  palace  of 
Weissenstein,  17<jS^70;  uxteen  from  the  life  of  Telemachus, 
in  the  palace  of  VVilhelmsthal ;  an  Ecce  Homo,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  at  Caasel,  177B ;  a  Depotution  from 
the  Crmst  and  an  Ascension,  altar-pieces  in  the  principal 
diureh  oTSbnlsinMl,  1787;  ChrMt  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
an  altar-piece  preMoled  bvhimto  the  ehurch  of  his  native 
place  Hayna,  178B;  the  iMath  of  Alcestis.  1780;  and  the 
Ke-toraf  son  of  Alcestis  to  her  husband  by  Hercules,  1777- 
Tischbein  painted  many  fHctures  from  the  aiitient  poets, 
and  some  from  Taaso;  several  of  which  are  now  in  the  Pic- 
ture-^leiryat  Caasel.  He  painted  also  a  collection  of  female 
portraits,  selected  chiefly  for  their  beauty,  which  is  now  at 
the  paleioe  of  Wilhelrosthal  near  Oaaael.    He  abo  fre- 
quently copied  his  own  pictures.  Nearly  all  his  works 
remain  in  nis  own  country,  on  which  account  he  is  little 
known  out  of  it.    It  is  remarkable  that  of  all  the  great 
galleries  of  Germany,  Miinich  is  the  only  one  that  pos- 
aesKs  a  specimen  of  his  works,  and  that  is  only  a  poctiait, 
Tischbeni  painted  very  slowly,  but  be  was  very  indus- 
tiious:  heiiMfnwcaUjrat  hieeaeelbvilTeinthe  morn- 
ing in  the  annmer  time,  and  he  painted  until  four  in  the 
afternoon.    He  painted  in  the  French  style  ;  his  colourini? 
was  a  mixture  of  the  French  and  the  Venetian,  and  in 
large  compositions  very  traudy.but  his  drawing  and  chiar'- 
oscuro  were  very  good.    In  costume  however  he  was  in- 
correct, ^et  he  was  as  correct  peihaps  as  his  sources  of 
infiannation  would  allow  liim  to  be»  «id  it  is  a  fhult  that 
he  had  in  common  witii  most  of  the  great  painten,  espe- 
cially the  Venetians  ;  hut  according  to  the  critics  he  jfcne- 
rally  contrivfd  in  his  antient  pieces  to  make  his  actors 
look  much  more  like  Frenchmen  and  Germans  than  Greeks 
or  Romans.    In  his  religious  pieces  he  was  more  success- 
All  :  he  was  no  follower  of  LMlllg%  theory  of  beauty  ;  he 
conaidered  beauty  of  Uttle  eoaaequmee.  He  etched  seve- 
ral plates  after  Ma  own  pietutea;— Vcnw  and  Cupid; 
Women  Bathing  ;  Hercules  and  Omphale  ;  Menelaus  and 
Paris;  Thetis  and  Achilles;  and  his  great  pictive  of  the 
Resurrection  uf  Clirist,  at  Hamburg. 

Tischbein  wa.s  a  man  of  very  domestic  habits:  he  had  an 
old  servant  named  Conrad  Otto  without  whom  he  used  to 

a be  should  be  helnleaai  he  had  a  cook  abo  who  lived 
I  Ub  81  yean.  He  w«  twiee  wanied,  and  jet  wna  a 
bttthaod  scarcelv  four  years :  he  married  his  firat  wife  in 
I756i  by  whom  be  had  two  daughters ;  he  Uved  with  her 


three  fttUMt  when  ah«  died,  and  in  1308  he  nanitArte 

nster,  with  whom  however  be  lived  onljr  n  fiew  iAhMIr 

His  elder  daughter  Amalia  was  a  clever  painter  ;  die 
elected,  in  17!^,  a  member  of  the  Academy  ot  ( 'senel ;  nht 
use<i  1  )  ii  t  )  her  father  for  many  of  the  females  in  im 
historical  works.  Al\er  Tiachbein's  death,  the  LandfCaonMlC 
Cassel  purchased  all  the  works  that  were  in  his  iMii^Mi 
placed  them  together  ia  the  nalaee  of  Wilheht^jw^- 

(Meusel,  MiSeHUtrntn  Anmitdktm  JMeftsf  VMl^idB' 
gemeines  Kiivstter  D-.t  iron  ;  S^c.) 

TISCHBKIN,  JOHN  HENRY  WILLiAM,  cuiled  u.- 
Younger,  tin  younpe^t  son  oi  John  Ccnrad  Tischbein,  anu 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  with  whom  he  is  sometimes  cow- 
founded,  was  bom  at  luyna  in  1751.   He  was  instruelad 
by  hb  ancle  John  Heni;]r  at  Cassel  in  tustorical  paintiaf; 
tad  he  afterwwda  itndied  landscape  painting  three  ^-eais 
with  his  uncle  John  .Tncob  at  Hanimirc ;  in  1770  he  W'--' 
to  Holland,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  m  177J 
returned  to  Cassel  and  peunted  portraits  and  landscmpes  . 
he  visited  also  Hanover  and  Berlin,  and  painted  many  por- 
traits in  both  places.    In  177B  he  letl  Cassel,  by  the  dcaiie 
of  tlM  Landfiave,  for  Ita^,  hat  he  spent  about  two  ftmn  im 
ZBridi,  whoe  he  painted  many  portndts  and  nuM*  flat 
desis^n  of  hi.s  celebrated  picture  of  ('onndin  of  3Miin» 
playinff,  after  his  sentence  to  death,  a  nimc  at  dmoglMs 
with  Frederick  of  Austria.    In  17H1  TiT^i  hbcin  arrived  in 
Rome,  and  his  first  studies  were  some  copies  in  oil  after 
Raphael  and  Ghnieino,  and  wme  drawings  after  Kaphaei. 
Domeniohmo,  and  lionando  da  Vind.  H»  fint  ongjmal 
pietnre  was  Herculea  ehooiinf  between  Vice  and  Vtrtae, 
after  which  he  painted  hi^  picture  of  Conradin  of  Suabia. 
now  in  the  palace  of  Pynnont.    In  17H7  he  wvnt  to 
Naples,  and  the  next  year  painted  the  jxTtrait  of  the 
crown-prince  for  the  queen,  who  presented  Tisclibein  inlh 
a  valuaole  snuff-box  and  200  ducats,  expressing  her  com- 
plete iatiafiustion  with  the  picture.  In  NudM  nc  appears 
to  have  acquired  lanrela  rapidly,  for  in  1780  he  was 
pointed  director  of  the  Academy  with  a  salary  of  600 
ducats  per  annum,  which  however  he  lost  again  in  1798, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  at  Naples,  but  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  from  the  French 
authorities  to  return  to  Grermany  with  what  property  be 
choae  to  take  with  Idm.  He  accordingly  embarked,  with 
the  painter  HMkert  and  anodier,  tot  leAom,  talQac  with 
him  the  plates  of  his  illustrations  to  Homer,  his  designs 
for  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  second  collection  of  vases,  and  soine 
otlu'r  i,vorks  of  ait :  but  the  sliij)  v  us  driven  by  a  stcrai 
upon  the  coast  of  Corsica,  and  was  captured  by  a  French 
ship  of  war ;  it  was  however  set  at  Ul)erly  again,  and  aRer 
a  troublesome  jeuroey  of  four  months  Tischbein  at  last 
reached  Caasd  ui  safetv.  During  his  rewdmec  ia  Naples 
he  published  there,  in  1796,  a  remarkable  work  npon  ani- 
nuus,  in  two  parts,  folio,  entitled  'Tttes  des DillVrents  Ani- 
maux,  des'.in*^  d'aprds  Nature,  pour  donner  une  id^e  plu» 
exacte  de  leurs  caract^res.'    The  first  part  contains  16 
designs  of  animals,  and  the  ftrbl  plate  of  this  part  is  tht 
celebrated  design  called  in  Italy  'nachl>ein's  Laocooa;  it 
repreaenta  a  lar^  snake  attacking  and  destroying  a  lioMl 
and  her  young  m  their  den ;  a  design  of  lemMkafale  pow 
and  spirit :  the  second  part  contains  8  pistca  only,  eonabt* 
ingot  characteristic  heads  of  men  and  pods..  a,>^ — Con  escio, 
Salvator  Rosa,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Scipio  Aincanus. 
Caracalla,  Jupiter,  and  Apollo.  Tischl>ein  alter  in-  r-  Mm 
to  Germany  lived  principially  at  Hamburg  and  at  Eutis 
in  Oldenburg  nmr  Liibeck ;  the  m^ority  cS  his  works  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  gxand-daln  or  Oklenbaig;  the 
following  paintings  ire  three  of  his  must  edchfatvd  switat 
-  Ajax  and  Oaasandra,  painted  in  !««  ;  '  Let  the  I.ittif 
Children  come  unto  me,'  painted  in  IHOG,  for  the  alt.-u-  ot 
the  church  of  St.  Ansrari  at  Hremen  ;  and  Hector  takmir 
leave  of  Andromache,  painted  in  1810.    He  painled  also 
the  portraits  of  Klop.stock,  of  Hejrne,  and  of  Bliicher. 

In  GdttiiigMi  ia  1801^  ha  inbiMhad  ia  royal  foho  m 
fkvourite  worit  on  Homer,  wiHi  etpkuntiMis  by  Heyne— 
*  Homer,  nach  Antiken  rczeichnet  von  Heinrich  Ti*chb«in. 
Direcktor,  &c.,  mit  erlauterangen  von  Chr.  Gottl.  Heym.' 
i.-vi.,  each  number  containing  G  ])lfttes  :  the  portrai!>  oi 
the  Homeric  heroes  were  engraved  by  R.  Morghen.  Tisch- 
biia'h  drawings  for  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  second  coUeetiM  «f 
VMea»  Mhhibed  al  Nuilea  fioa  1781,  ia  4  vda.  M», 
amount  to  814:  the  wvric  b  entitled  •  A  Celleetion  of  fti- 
gravings  from  Antient  Va-ses,  mostlv  of  pure  Greek  work- 
manship, discovered  in  Sepulchres  in  the  hJingdom  of  tht 
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Tnvo  Sicilies,  but  principally  in  Ihf  <  nvirtjrv  of  Naples, 
ciurinjf  the  yearh  17H!)  and  1790  ;  now  in  the  po&»4:!«aion  of 
Stir  W.  Hamilton,  published  by  William  I^  hbein,  direo- 
tov  of  BioyAl  Aoadanijr  of  Paintiiig  at  Na|>le».'  lli* 
text,  «Udk  6  Id  fVeneh  mmI  Enflidi,  is  by  halindry. 
'nachbeiii  publiihad  other  worka,  and  etched  alao  acveml 

rVate*,  after  Paul  Potter,  Roo».  Rosa  di  Tlvoli,  Rem- 
1  antii.  fv  \  A»  H  painter  his  drawing  was  correct,  and 
iiin  cxprea&ion  aad  tiolouhn^  good,  and  he  excelled  in 
drawinip  animal*  He  died  in  1829.  There  were  many 
other  artistt  of  this  family,  of  various  degrees  of  merit, 
iHit  they  are  unknown  beyond  their  own  circles. 

(FiissU.  AUgmmimKiiutitr  Uteiotmi  Kngitr,  Bmd- 
bteh  der  OtichieMte  d«r  Malsrei.) 
TreiAS.  [Oratoky.] 
TISSAPHKHNE8.    [CSrbs  ihx  Yoonoik.] 
TISSOT.  SIMON  ANDREW,  an  eminent  Swiss  phy- 
fticuao,  was  bom  at  Lausanne,  in  the  canton  de  Vauo,  la 
172B.   He  studied  first  at  Geneva,  and  then  at  Montpelli«r, 
from  1746  to  1749,  where  he  took  hit  degiee  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.   He  then  returaed  to  Switaerwod  and  settled  at 
I-Kusa!  iv   vlirrt  he  joined  to  an  extensive  practice  a  con- 
sidemble  descree  ol"  theoretical  knowledi^.    His  reputation 
■spread  rapidly  through  Kuropc  in  conseipience  of  nis  me- 
lUeal  publications,  and  oausea  him  to  be  consulted  from  all 
parts.  He  was  also  offered  at  various  times  aevera)  im 
portant  situations  at  different  foreign  courts  and  univer- 
aities.  all  which  he  declined,  and  remained  satiyfied  with 
the  respect  and  comfort  which  he  enjoyed  at  home,  and 
with  the  office  of  profe)i&or  of  medicine  at  the  coilej^e  oi 
Lausanne    II  At  ver,  in  1780,  he  could  not  resist  tlie  warm 
solicitations  oi  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  conlerred  on 
him  the  protV^Mrship  of  clinical  medicine  at  the  university 
of  Pavia.  Being  thrown  thns  l«t«  in  lift  into  so  difficult  a 
post,  and  beini;  naturally  of  ■  modeit  and  shy  disposition, 
ne  did  not  at  first  answer  the  expectations  formed  of  him. 
However  there  so<'n  alter  broke  out  in  the  province  an 
epidemic  bilious  fever,  as  to  the  treatment  ol'  which  the 
ptiysicians  of  the  place  were  not  ap^reed.  On  this  occasion 
the  Count      Ffamian,  the  celebrated  minister  under  the 
•rehduke,  gave  oideit  that  Tiasot'*  direotions  should  be 
followed,  as  he  had  treated  a  shnilar  disorder  with  great 
succew  ill  the  canton  of  Le  Valais  in  1755.    His  sy.stem 
was  again  .suecewful,  and  the  students  not  only  celebrated 
his  triumph  with  (?tes,  but,  wi.-lun^-  to  n  inJer  the  memory 
Ol'  it  mure  durable,  tliev  caused  a  marble  inscription,  be- 
ginning with  the  words  Immortali  Prteceptori,  to  be 
placed  under  the  portico  of  ttie  sohoel.  After  holdisf  his 
pfofi<esof>h}p  fbr  vme  yean.  TUmtA  obtaliMd  peniiitMonto 
retire  from  ofHce.    During  his  stay  in  Italy  he  had  made 
iwe  of  the  vacations  to  travel  through  the  finest  parts  of 
that  country,  and  was  everywhere  receive  l  \vi»h  tiie  most 
marked  and  flattering  attention.    Pope  Pius  VI.  signified 
Mi  desire  of  seeing  so  estimable  and  eminent  a  flMn;  he 
•Motdinflv  leeeivcd  him  with  mueh  kindaei^  enoeed 
him  (as  being  a  Protestant)  frwB  the  eewnwuiel  eastomary 
at  presentations  at  the  Papal  conrt,  and  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  a  »et  of  the  gold  medals  struck  during  his  pontiti- 
catc. 

Having;  alwavii  lived  eeonomically  and  without  any  di»- 
]>l  iy,  Tis>ot  had  saved  while  in  Italy  a  sum  of  monev  suf- 
fici'eat  for  the  puidiaie  of  a  oountiy-seat,  which  he  in- 
taaded  to  be  the  wtMHt  of  Ma  old  age.  He  had  only 
enras^  himself  in  the  Austrian  service  for  a  very  limited 
penod  ;  he  had.  now  finished  the  medical  education  of  a 
favourite  nephew  ;  and,  la.st]y,  as  he  himself  with  charac- 
teristie  playl\iln^  expre^d  it,  having  received  the  title 
of  'IdUBortal,'  he  thought  it  prudent  not  to  run  any  risk 
of  deeatnding  from  such  a  height,  and  of  outlivii^  (as  he 
■BfHt  easily  do)  his  apotheosis.  He  was  succeed  Ml  in  his 
professorship  at  Pavia  hy  the  celebrated  J.  P.  Prank,  and 
died  unmarried,  on  the  I5th  of  June,  1797,  in  his  native 
land,  at  the  age  of  .sixty-nine.  A  r.ini-lete  Iwt  of  hiH  works 
is  given  in  tlie  '  Biographie  Vkdit.ale,'  from  which  work 
the  above  account  is  taken  :  of  these  the  following  are  the 
most  interesting:  'Tentamen  de  Morbis  ex  Manustupra- 
tione  Ortis,'  Louvain,  8vo.,  17eO;  which  was  translated 
iato  French,  and  has  been  frequently  republished.  '  Dis- 
seitatio  de  Pebribtts  B'  <ioeis,  seu  Historia  F.nidemiae  Lau- 
ienen!<ls  anni  1755,' Lausanne,  1798,  fivo.  '  i  Pcuple 

siirsa  Sant6,'  Lausanne,  17*1.  l&no.,  which  .vaij  t.anslated 
into  no  leas  than  seven  different  lanETuages,  and  ii,  less 
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firequently  reprinted,  and  contributed  more  than  any  of  his 
other  works  to  make  the  author's  name  known  throughout 
Sofopo.  It  semd  alio  •■  the  laoddl  and  foundation  for 
many  sinnkr  ^of/^  iMufa  in  tnofe  leeent  times.  *  I)a 
Valetudine  litteratoraa,*  Lansaime,  Sro.,  17B6,  which  was 
translated  into  French,  and  f-  :n-  ntly  reprinted,  and  of 
which  the  latest  and  best  editicii  la  tlia.1  byF.  G.  Iloi.sseau, 
Pari*,  1H26,  Ifimo.,  with  notes  by  the  editor,  and  a 
memoir  of  the  autlior.  '  Kssai  ^ur  les  Maladies  des  Gens  du 
Monde,'  which  has  also  gone  through  several  editions.  There, 
is  a  complete  edition  of  his  worlo  by  J.  N.  Uallft,  in  11 
vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1811,  with  notes  by  the  eifitor  and  a  me* 
moir  of  the  author.  Besides  these  original  works  Tissut 
edited  at  Yverdun,  1779,  in  three  volumes  4to.,  the  treatise 
ofMorgagni,  'DeSedibus  et  Causis  .Morborum  per  Ana- 
tomen  Iiidagatis,'  to  which  he  prefixed  a  histor>*  of  the 
Life  and  Works  of  the  author. 

TISSUES,  VKOETABLK.  The  various  organs  of  piuU. 
aa  the  leaves,  flowenK  kmIb,  il«n»lcc.,  are  compoeed  or 
certain  ultimate  struirtaies,  which  are  called  elementary 
organs  or  vegetable  tissues.  Most  parts  of  a  plant,  when 
cut  into,  present  to  the  naked  eye  an  almost  perfectly  ho- 
mogeneous character ;  and  it  is  only  by  calling  to  our  aid 
the  microBcopo  that  we  can  distinguish  the  various  struc- 
tures of  which  they  are  composed.  On  taking  a  leaf  or  a 
poition  of  the  stem  of  one  of  the  higher  plants,  and  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  consist 
I,  of  a  thin  transparent  homogeneous  membrane,  which  is 
arranged  in  the  form  of  cells  or  cylir.!:..;.!  lubes;  2,  oi 
fibres,  which  are  arranged  in  a  spiral  forui  ut  the  interior 
of  the  cells  or  tubes ;  ami  3,  a  fluid  of  varying  density, 
tilling  the  cells  and  existing  between  them,  and  containing 
in  it  globules  of  various  niea  and  kinds.  These  parts 
oonslitiito  what  are  known  respectively  aa  '  eluBentuy 
merabeaiM,'  *  elementary  fibre,'  and  '  organic  mucus.*  Ele- 
mentary  membrane, and  the  fluid  firomwnich  itisdeveloped, 
are  the  only  two  which  are  constantly  present  in  all  plants. 
Fibre  is  only  found  in  the  lusher  forms  of  plants. 

The  pnuiary  form  in  which  organization  appeaia  is  that 
of  a  simple  cell  containing  or  surrounded  by  a  fluid ;  and 
however  oomplicated  may  be  the  forms  which  the  tismMt 
of  plants  may  amime,  they  mostly  originate  in  this  prinri- 
tive  form  S;  me  late  researches  on  the  development  ol 
tissues  in  aiuuials  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  of  these  ti.ssues  arc  formed  from  a  primitive  tibre ; 
and  trom  analogy  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  same  may 
occur  in  vegetable  organisation.  Whether  however  the 
cell  or  the  ftbia  shail  be  determined  to  be  the  primitive 
Ihrm  of  tisBoe  in  the  animal  kingdom,  there  con  be  little 
doubt  that  the  cell  is  so  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  development  of  the  cell  itself  i.s  a  subject  of  much 
interest,  and  great  lieht  has  been  thrown  i  i  (tus  ^  .  ;  ure 
department  of  physiology  by  the  late  researcheit  of  Dr. 
Scnleiden.  It  was  long  since  observed  by  Robert  Brown 
that  in  the  cells  of  the  tisiue  of  Oichidaeaam  plants  there 
was  an  opaque  spot,  or  *  oraolo,*  in  the  interior  of  the  eelJ: 
Srhlrirlcn,  tinding  thi.s  .-pot  ver)'  constant  in  the  cells  of 
ct  i  iain  plants,  concluded  tdat  it  must  have  M>me  important 
relation  to  them,  and  M!);'[iM'rr<l  u  in  :l  \  rr;,  ^-rict  exarin- 
natton.  He  found  that  these  bmUea  were  the  original 
particles  from  whence  the  cells  were  formed  ;  hence  he 
called  them  cytoblasts.  The  best  parts  of  the  plant  for 
observing  the  phenomena  to  wluoi  thaw  bodies  give 
rise  are,  the  large  cell  which  exists  between  the  embryo 
and  the  membranes  of  the  seed,  and  in  which  the  albu- 
men is  RubM'' I '  1' 1  r  1 ,  deposited,  the  enibrj  onal  sac  and 
the  end  of  the  uoUeu-tube,  from  which  the  embryo  itself 
is  developed,  in  the  gummy  fluid  that  exists  in  the«e 
parts  in  toe  proeew  of  nowtn  a  nundier  of  gnumles  are 
developed,  rendering  thu  Inuisparent  hmnogeneons  flnid 
opalescent,  or  almost  opaque.  It  is  among  these  granules, 
which  asRime  a  brownish-yellow  colour  under  the  influence 
of  tincturt'  of  iodine,  tfiaf  the  cytobla-sts  make  their  appcru- 
ance.  Whilst  in  this  state  the  cytoblasts  increase  con- 
sidembly  in  size,  becoming  lai^ger  than  the  granules  of  the 
gum ;  aild  as  soon  as  thev  have  attained  their  AtU  aise>  a 
delicate  tnnsparent  vesicle  rises  upon  their  wrfteo :  thie 
is  the  young  cell,  which  at  first  lepraeents  a  very  flat  seg- 
ment of  a  sphere,  whose  plane  ride  is  furmed  bv  the  cvto- 
blast,  and  the  convex  side  by  the  young  cell,  which  is 
situated  on  it,  somewhat  Hk»  a  watch-glass  on  a  watch. 
In  its  natural  me<lium  it  is  almost  distinguishea  by  thit 
oiicurastanoe  akme,  that  the  space  betwewa  iu  convexity 
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md  the  evtolllufc  b  pcifMtitjr  cImt  and  tniugMent,  and 
protMbly  nDfld  wXh  aa  aqncona  tmd,  audi  is  bounded  by 

the  aurroundiniE:  mucous  granules,  pressed  back  by  its  ex- 
pansion. But  il'  these  yoking  cells  arc  isolated,  the  mucous 
granule:^  may  almost  entirely  be  removed  by  slialcing  the 
stage  or  tli«  microscope.  'liua  cannot  however  be  long 
observed,  m  (liejr  entirely  diwolve  in  a  t'cw  minutes  in  dis- 
tilled water,  leaving  the  cytoblaita  behind.  The  vettcte 
gradually  gets  larger  and  beooma  more  eoanitont,  its 
parietes  l)cinp  formed  entirely  of  vepctablc  pfelatine  (Gal- 
terte),  except  the  cvtoblast,  \vhich  always  forms  a  portion 
of  the  wall.  The  whole  cell  now  fradually  enlarjies  beyond 
the  edges  of  the  cytubkst,  and  gets  so  laive,  that  at  ia«>t 
the  latter  apuears  as  a  small  body  enclosea  in  one  of  the 
aide  walJa.  At  tbia  point  the  cytoblaat  aisumes  the  cha- 
-Mter  of  the  areola  aeacribed  by  Brown.  The  young  cell 
frequently  presents  ^mt  irre>rTJlarities,  a  proof  that  the 
expansion  aoe»  not  proceed  regularly  from  a  fixed  point, 
i  ll  I  .  I  c^rows  progressively,  and  becomes,  under  1 
fluence  of  ^rounding  objects,  more  regxilar,  and  most 
frequently  assumes  the  form  of  a  rhomtjoidal  dodecahedron. 
The  ^tobUut  atill  remains  in  the  cell,  partaking  of  the 
life  inherent  in  the  eeil,  unless  it  ia  in  ct\h  destined  to  a 
higher  develooment,  when  it  is  either  reabsorbed  in  the 
walls  of  the  cell,  or  cast  off  into  the  cell  as  a  useless  mem- 
ber, and  there  rcab^  u'n  li  Tt  is  only  alter  the  reabsorp- 
tion  of  the  cytoblast  that  liecondary  depositions  are  observed 
to  commence  on  the  uuide  ot  tne  walla  of  the  oelL 
(Schleiden.) 

The  cytoblast  remains  in  the  cells  in  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  cases.  They  are  found  in  a  pfHttion  of  the  oellular  tianie 
of  Orchidacete,  also  of  Cactacec.  In  hain  likewise,  and 
cells  in  which  the  function  of  cyclosis  is  can  ii  1  on,  they  are 
very  frequently  permanent ;  also  in  the  pollen  granules  of 
Abietine.  Dr.  Schleiden  alwaja  flmndr  them  pmeBt  in 
recently-formed  cellular  tissue. 

The  increase  of  the  bulk  and  size  of  plaata  depends  upon 
the  development,  in  the  interior  of  the  old  or  originally 
Ibnned  cells,  of  seveTal  new  cytoblasts,  each  of  which 
develops  a  new  cell,  and  causes  by  Ita  prowmw  the 
absorption  or  destruction  of  the  old  one. 

But  all  the  parts  of  plants  do  not  consist  of  simple  cell.'< ; 
the  cells  become  elongated,  forming  fibrous  or  woody  tis- 
ane, and  spiral  fibres  are  generated  both  in  cells  and  tubes, 
coiBtituting  the  vaiioua  fonns  of  fibio-oellular  and  vascu- 
lar tissue,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on 
their  development.  One  threat  error  that  ha«  arisen  from 
the  naminfT  and  classification  of  the  tissues  of  the  plants 
has  been  the  supposition  li.al  l\i>-\  \vere  essentially  distinct 
and  possessed  a  different  ongin.  TTiis  is  seen  in  the 
theories  of  the  origin  of  wood.  Woody  fibres  are  nothing 
mote  tbM  elOQgnted  eeUa  with  thickenied  waUa;  but  they 
were  soppoeed  to  originate  in  a  diflbcnt  manner  from  the 
cellular  tissue;  and  :id  ingenious  theory  of  i  Petit 
Thouars  has  been  adopted  by  many  eminent  botatubti  lui- 
the  purpose  nf  i  xplainini?  this  phenomenon. 

In  reieiring  to  Du  Petit  Thouars'  views.  Dr.  Lindley  says, 
*The  wood  u  not  formed  out  of  the  bark  as  aroeredeposi- 
tioii»butitiapirodueed  Urom  mntterelabomted  in  the  loam 
eent  downwaraa,  either  through  the  vemela'  of  the  imtw 
bark  along  with  the  matti  r  tor  terminer  thr  liber,  by  which 
it  is  subsequently  jjaritd  vwth,  or  il  and  the  fiber  are 
tran.^mu d  distinct  from  one  another,  tile  one  adhering  to 
the  albumen,  the  other  to  the  bark.  I  know  of  no  proof 
of  the  former  supposition ;  of  the  latter  there  is  eveiy  rea- 
eon  to  believe  the  truth.'  And  again,  *  It  ianot  mcnly  in 
tile  property  of  inereaaing  the  species  that  buda  agree  with 
seeds  but  that  they  emit  roots  in  like  manner  ;  and  that 
the  wood  and  liber  are  both  formed  by  the  downward 
descent  of  bud-roots,  at  first  notinshed  by  the  moisture  of 
the  cambium,  and  linally  imbedded  in  tlie  cellular  tissue 
which  is  the  result  of  the  organization  of  that  secretion.' 
Thia  theoqr  then  aapfwaea  that  woody  tiiMM  ia  sent  down 
aa  a  drooart  ftom  buda  and  Icnvea.  But  it  is  much  too 
general,  and  whatever  may  be  the  agency  of  the  leaves  in 
elaborating  the  sap,  and  preparing  the  secretions  of  plants, 
they  an  t  i  rl;iinly  not  tl;e  only  agents  engaged  in  develop- 
ing the  woody  tisMiue.  There  ore  many  parts  of  plants  that 
possess  no  leaves  and  some  whole  oroera,  as  Cactacete, 
that  posaeta  no  leaves  that  yet  develop  woody  tiasue. 
Treee  alao  that  have  the  bark  removed  in  a  circle  ftom  the 
•tern  at  the  apring  of  the  year,  beibre  the  leaves  are  de- 
veloped, will  at  the  end  of  4ha  year  exhibit  between  the 
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I^Ankester.  The  existence  of  woody  excrescences  in  (he 
bark  of  trees  is  also  another  fact  opposed  to  Du  Prbt 
Tliouars'  theor)'.  Tin  >l  i  xcrescences  exist  in  the  form  of 
knobs,  and  are  most  Irequent  on  the  beech.  projecUn(|  fiam 
the  bark  of  tlw  tree.  Oh  ematining  them  it  will  be  tail 
that  they  ht¥«  no  eomncetion  with  the  wood  of  tkk^^imt, 
and  eohiiatof  aevend  laijren  of  eontOfted  woody  tiaeot^ 
\  eloped  in  a  bark  of  their  own,  consisting  of  ^brr  nnd  w' 
lal.i;  integument.  The)  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  i.itte  poini 
to  Uiat  of  an  orange.  Tht  smallest  consist  of  cellular  tueuc. 
m  the  centre  of  which  a  darker  spot  is  seen,  as  thou^  the 
tissue  was  injured  or  diseased.  It  is  around  this  spot  thit 
the  fibres  of  woody  tiuue  develop  theowdvea.  Hhm 
bodies  appear  io  have  thdr  origin  in  an  ondevdoped  Imd: 
hence  they  nrc  called  by  Dutrochet  embryo-budx  ;  but  at 
they  goou  increasing  in  siz.c,  and  development  occurs  i-j 
a  circular,  rather  than  a  longitudinal  direction,  they  are  dt 
scribed  by  Lankester  as  abortive  bramhe*.  From  the  re- 
searches of  Schleiden  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  tliat  the 
elongated  tinue  ia  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  ecUa. 
A  que^ott  that  atill  ariiea,  and  requirec  aolution,  ia,  aa  la 
whether  the  single  fibres  of  woody  tissue  are  the  produce 
uf  a  MDgle  cytoblast  or  of  severu.  In  the  tissue  eallcd 
pitted  or  Botnrc  iicl  vma,  there  are  e\ident  indication*  <>: 
ita  qrlindtioal  tubes  beiug  formed  of  several  cells  nmted 
tQMther,  and  the  walls,  being  absorbed  at  their  pgiitaf 
umon,  have  thua  produced  a  continuotis  tube. 

The  above  oheervations  of  Schleiden  have  set  aside  Aw 
supposition  that  the  cell  is  composed  entirely  of  aptr^ 
fibres  intimately  superposed.  But  still  the  question  recun 
as  to  whether  libre  may  not  be  generated  independent  >: 
membrane.  Meyen  lound  tibres  without  membrau«  io  line 
genus  Stelit ;  Lindley  observed  them  io  Collomia  ;  and 
many  other  instances  are  kmiwn  in  which  fibres  are  fiimad 
in  planlawitihout  any  apparently  enveloping  membcaae. 
The  late  researches  of  Di*  Maitu  Bany  on  the  devd^ 
ment  of  animal  tissue  fhmi  the  spiral  ^bre  of  the  Idood- 
;{lobule  have  induced  some  botanists  to  evamuit  t!  ;»  qut->- 
tjon  ;  and  Dr.  Willshire,  iu  a  paper  in  the  'Jth  volume  m  .ti^ 
'  Annals  of  Natural  History,'  nas  endeavoured  to  pit^e 
that  the  irregular^shaped  bodies  marked  with  dark  Knc^ 
and  found  in  the  juices  of  many  plants,  are  the  cy tobiaali 
of  pure  fit»ou8  tissue.  If  such  a  developacnt  of  fiom  takm 
place,  it  can  be  onh  in  exceedingly  rare  caiei  ScUetdca 
in  his  memoir  on  Phytogene,->is  states  that  fibres  are  ne^er 
formed  free,  but  a'.wavs  in  the  interior  of  cells,  aod  that  the 
walls  of  these  cells  \r\  theyouiig  ital«  WO  aunpleaaieC 
a  veiy  delicate  texture. 

Whether  fibre  is  formed  independent  of  UMBbmne  cf 
not,  there  is  no  doubt  of  ita  formati«m  in  *  Uq;a  noabavd 
organs  in  the  inside  of  cells  and  tubea  forming  the  fhii 
cellular  and  fibro-vascular  tissiies.  According  to  Schleiden. 
the  cells  in  which  the  development  of  fibre  takes  place  wtr 
in  the  commencenujut  il  tlie  formation  of  thefit)rc*  fil.c. 
with  starch,  rarely  with  mucus  or  gum,  although  the  atarch 
passes  into  the  state  of  mucus  or  gum,  and  then  mtu  thni 
gelatin  (gallerte).  From  thia  latter  vegetable  fifana  mm 
formed  whidi  m  their  development  always  fbUow  the  dMe- 
tion  of  a  spiral  line,  whose  coils  are  p  irrn-.ror  or  wkirr 
according  to  circimistances.  The  development  of  t  he  fih?* 
is  the  same  in  the  spiral  vessel  as  in  the  spiral  cell,  ther^' 
being  no  difference  between  the  two  but  in  their  dtar» 
sions.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  the 
Miciwcopical  Society  of  London'  (1842),  Mr.  Qadiett 
gtvei  the  fitUowing  account  of  (he  developokeat  of  Wmv  m 
the  vascular  tissue  of  plants : — •  When  the  voun^  ve**<--» 
that  is,  membranous  tubes)  are  recognised,  thoy  ajipear  it 
pellucid  gloN»y  tubes,  with  a  cj'toblast  in  some  pari  di 
their  interior ;  earlier  than  this  tliey  are  not  to  l>e  ratdiiy 
recognised  from  cells.  As  they  grow  older  the  cjrtoblaft 
rfiminiati— the  conteots,  whiui  at  find  were  clear  aad 
gelatinoua,  become  leas  tiaospaieot  flfom  oontainit^  thoQ> 
sands  of  granules,  which  are  too  small  to  allow  of  the 
sage  of  light,  aiid  consequently  appear  as  dark  poinu 
these  atoms  are  about  the  f4w  "'^  "^"^  mch  in  diameter,  an^ 
have  the  motion  known  as  "  active  molecules."  If  tiie  vcaaal 
be  wounded  at  this  period,  the  gelatinous  cootenta  pave 
slowly  out,  and  then  the  singular  mnvementa  of  |kwa 
moleculea  are  atill  more  clearly  seen.  These  atooM^  ftm 
their  freedom  of  motion,  are  arranged  indiscriminately 
tbe  interior  of  the  vesaet,  but  in  a  ahoit  time  aome  ml  tanai 
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•nUllgc,  and  then  transmit  a  little  light,  which,  on  account 
«f  tiMir  minute  dimensions,  is  not  sutf'ered  to  pasii  as  a 
ivfaite  pencil,  but  is  decompOMd  in  it*  coarse,  the  granule 
tbenbjr  becoming  of  a  giMnuh  Inte.  The  graniues  ex- 
lubiting  this  greeniah  hue  an  now  in  a  fit  •tate  to  enter 
IbId  the  oomposition  of  the  flbre  that  is  to  exist  in  flie  in- 
terior of  the  nu  nibranmis  tube.*  Ttlis  w  effected  in  the 
following  manner  — 'The  tyrannies  which  are  in  active 
motion  in  the  viscid  tluL.1  near  one  of  the  ends  become 
MvenJly  attracted  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  vessel,  bcgin- 
ainf  tk  tht  veiy  point ;  those  granules  first  attracted  ap- 
Mtrwlf  eemeotcd  to  tlie  qMit  Iqr  the  viscid  fkiid  in  tliat 
oireetion  loafaqp  seme  of  its  wsteinr  duMwter;  fi>r  there 
appears  a  string  of  a  whitish  colour,  Decides  granule^,  in  the 
line  whieh  the  fibre  is  to  occupy.  As  the  other  Kfanuks 
are  attracted  to  those  alreadvfixed  in  an  inclined  direction, 
the  spiral  counie  is  soon  to  he  seen,  and  the  same  action 
progreadveljrgoes  on  from  the  end  where  it  began  towards 
the  other,  ■Mond  the  interior  of  the  tube  in  the  form  of  a 
spiral ;  the 4hfel)eing  produced,  like  «  root,  by  having  thj 
new  matter  added  and  continually  attached  to  the  grow- 
ing point,  thereby  eausine  its  graduti!  eloaiiation.'  Spiral 
cells  and  vessels  thus  formed  exhibit  a  great  variety  of 
appearance,  depcndmg  on  (he  period  in  the  age  of  the 
oeu  or  tube  at  which  the  development  of  the  flore  takes 
plaei^  lb  w«U  as  the  modifications  that  ooeor  in  the 
chenueal  ehanses  of  ^e  sotMtanees  from  wMdi  the  fibres 
are  formed.  The  cause  of  the  arrangement  of  the  par- 
ticles in  a  fibrous  form  is  btiil  not  satisfactorily  explained, 
and  it  is  most  commonly  refi  ired  to  an  attraction  between 
the  sides  of  the  membrane,  of  the  cell,  and  the  particles  it 
contains,  but  why  they  form  a  spiral  is  a  myiteiy  yet  to  be 
•olvcd.  (Snaai.  SnucruRB  op  Plants.] 

Hie  vanona  fonns  of  vegetd^le  tissue  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent organs  of  ^aati  are  included  in  the  folloiraif  ar- 
rangement :— 

I.  FlBKOUS. 


TSme  in  iriiieh  elementary  fibre  is  alone 

IL  Cbllulaju 

Tbsne  eompoeed  of  nembmne  in  the  fbrm  of  eells  whose 

length  docs  not  greatly  exceed  their  breadth. 

1.  Merenchtpna,  the  cells  of  wnich  touch  each  other  only 
at  some  points. 

2.  Parenchyma^  the  walls  of  the  celli*  of  w  hich  are  ge- 
nmihr  united. 

&  ^nMMcAyaM,  the  ceils  of  wiiieii  ate  alwan  fusifom), 
udoraliteneh  other  at  tii^mda. 

ni.  VascDLAa. 

Tissue  composed  of  rylindriral  tubef  of  membfaiM  OOn- 
tip.uous.  or  overlying  each  other  at  their  ends. 

1 .  Pfeurt'iichyma,  with  th«  Bdcs  of  tiM  tubca  Oaehened 
and  tapering  to  each  end. 

2.  CiiMnd^rMa,  the  sides  of  the  tubes  of  wUch  anaato- 
*  eOBT^  a  peculiar  fluid. 

rV.  FlURO-CBLLULAR. 

I  composed  of  cells,  in  the  inddo  of  nUeh  fibres 


a.  Genuine. 

1.  Fibrous  cella. 

6.  Spurious. 

2.  Porous  cells. 

V.  FlHRO-VASCULAR. 

Tissue  composed  of  tubes,  in  the  inside  of  which  one  or 
nan  qinl  fifim  are  more  or  leas  perflteUjpdavdoped. 

(t.  Genuine. 

1.  Spiral  vessels. 

2.  Annular  vessels. 

3.  Moniliform  vessels. 
h.  Spurious. 

4.  Scalanfoi-m  vcssalii 

5.  Porous  vessels. 

( Bothrenchvma.) 
6k  Dotted  vcsiiefs. 

TUa  arrangement  includes  the  principal  forms  of  tissue 
observed  in  plants,  but  the  divi-ions  are  not  founded  upon 
any  essential  difference  in  the  structure  or  functions  of  the 
tiMMa.  Hm 


I  between  membrane  and  fibre,  which  arc  apparently  deve- 
loped under  the  influence  of  diiferent  forces.  The  cell  and 
the  tube  differ  but  in  their  dimensions,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  them  when  fibre  is  generated  in  their  inside. 

Fibrou$  2Vesiie,p-^tlMnigh  the  development  of  fibre  in- 
dependent of  nembvane  is  still  undecided,  many  of  Uie 
parts  of  plants  exhibit  fibres  divested  of  memh-ane.  Fibres 
spirally  arranged  and  adhennir  only  totjether  by  vecrctable 
mucus, which  is  dissoKed  a^vay  bvthc  appluatRm  of  \\ater, 
were  discovered  by  Brown,  in  the  seed-coat  of  Casuahna, 
and  by  Lmdley,  in  the  same  position  in  CoUomia  lintarit* 
Meyen.  who  maintains  that  all  cells  may  be  comnoaed  of 
minute  fibres,  teeords  naany  instances  or  vegetable  strae- 
ture  in  which  fibre  of  a  spiral  form  alone  is  most  apparent* 
as  the  parench}-ma  of  a  species  of  Stclis,  in  the  external 
layer  or  bark  of  the  aerial  roots  of  many  species  of  Orchi- 
daces,  and  also  in  species  of  Melocactus' and  Mammillaria. 
Fibres  not  assuming  a  spiral  form,  and  independent  of 
cells  or  tubes,  have  oeen  diescribed  by  Pirldiye.  In  the 
lininf  of  the  anthers  of  Polygala  CSuauebuxus  they  are 
found  short,  straight,  and  radiating;  in  tlie  anthers  of  Li- 
naria  cymbalaria  they  form  distinct  arches ;  and  in  those 
of  some  species  of  Campanula,  they  are  arranged  like  the 
teeth  of  a  comb.  The  fibre  in  all  cases  is  very  minute- 
varying  from  ^  to  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  ia  mwl 
commonly  transparent  and  eolouriese,  but  in  aona  cases 
has  been  observed  of  a  ^enish  colour.  Puilnnie,  who 
baa  recently  investigated  it  ver^  attentively,  asserts  that  it 
u  hollow;  but  Lindley,  Sehleiden,  and  Morren  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  solid. 

Cellular  Tissue ;  also  called  utricular  And  veticutar  tit*ue ; 
the  Parenchyma  of  Lindley  and  Morren,  tela  eeUiUota  ot 
Link,  and  contextu*  and  eompiexut  ceiiutonu  of  older 
writere;  Zeltgewebe,  Germ.;  Tittu  eeHulain,  Trench. — 
This  tissue  consists  of  cells  or  cavities,  which  are  closed  on 
all  sides,  and  are  formed  of  a  delicate,  mostly  tran.<iparent 
membrane  developed  from  a  cvtobla,st.  It  is  present  in  the 
whole  vegetable  kin;;dom  ;  ar.d  all  the  lower  forms  of  plants, 
cunstituting  the  class  Acrogens,  are  composed  entirely  of  it, 
and  have  hence  been  called  CellutareM.  In  the  oigher 

filants  it  is  most  abundant  in  fruits  and  succulent  leavee. 
t  exists  in  larger  quantity  in  herbs  than  trees,  ukt-the 
younger  the  plant  is  the  more  it  abounds,  and  constitutes 
the  entire  structure  of  the  embr}'0. 

The  normal  form  of  the  cells  i.s  spheroidal,  and  when 
thev  e,vist  in  this  or  in  an  elliptical  form,  and  only  touch 
e&cVi  other  at  a  few  points  without  exerting  pressure,  thcgr 
constitute  the  tissue  called  ttf  Meven  Mererichuma.  The 
cells  in  this  caaa  nu^  fbm  a  regular  or  irreguMr  fatyer.  a 
distinction  which  maybe  cf  some  importance.  Sneh  tisnie 

is  found  in  many  parts  of  plants,  e>])eria!ly  those 'whicli 
arc  delicate  and  easily  torn,  as  in  the  pulp  of  fruits  like  the 
Stiawbcrrj-,  in  the  petals  of  the  white  lily,  in  the  stem  of 
Cactus  pendulus,  where  they  are  spheroidal,  and  in  the 
leaf  of  the  Agave  Americana,  where  they  are  elliptical. 
The  cells  also  which  constitute  the  entire  of  many  of  the 
lower  plants  belong  to  this  division  of  cellular  tissue. 
They  are  seen  sepamte  or  loosely  adherinc:  to  each  other 
in  the  l-'rotocoeeus  nivalis,  the  plant  of  the  Red  snoi* 
[Svow,  Red],  in  many  of  the  snuits  and  brands,  as  Ustilagc 
and  Uredo.  Chroolepus,  and  many  of  the  lower  forms  ol 
algse  and  fungi,  consist  of  filaments  whielt  are  Ontfadlj 
composed  of  spheroidal  cells  arranged  one  upon  aoofber. 

In  the  higher  forms  of  plants  the  vegetative  force  is 
greater,  and  a  greater  number  of  cells  K-ing  generated  in 
a  given  space,  they  press  on  each  other  on  all  sides, 
assuming  a  vanety  of  forms,  and  constituting  the  tissue 
called  by  Meyen  Parenchyma.  The  most  common  form 
which  the  cells  present  under  these  circumstances  is  the 
riiomboidal  dodecahedron,  which  is  the  mathematical  foira 
that  a  globe  naromea  when  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  a 
nonber  of  globes  touching  each  other  at  the  same  time. 
These  cells  when  cut  through,  as  in  the  section  of  a  por- 
tion of  pith,  or  the  leaf  of  a  plant.  w'lU  ]>resent  their  cut 
margins,  when  seen  through  the  microscope,  in  the  form 
of  hexagons,  {a  and  6  Fig.  1.)  But  the  pressure  is  nut 
always  equal  on  all  sides  of  the  cells,  so  that  a  great  nusa- 
ber  of  secondary  forms  are  the  result.  When  the  vesicles 
are  elongi^ted,  the  dodecahedrons  asajune  the  form  of  right- 
angled  prisms,  terminated  by  fbur^ded  pyramids,  whoee 
fai.  es  replace  the  angle  of  the  pyramids  at  varvintr  deirree* 
of  inclination  to  the  axis.  Many  of  the  forms  thus  assumed 
diaiaolariM  puts  of  fli>"ti'i  and  are  fVf  mniAwA  in  tha 
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Fig.  I. 
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1.  The  eubieai,  which  exists  in  the  eutiele  of  lome 
)eav«s.  and  is  not  unfrequuntly  met  with  in  bldinApith, 
a»  in  Ums  pith  of  VLicum  album,  (r.  Fig.  1.) 

&  Tilt  eohmrnttTt  of  which  there  arc  two  varieties :  the 

aUiuhieal  {j^/hmdnnehyma  of  Morren),  examplea  of 
lidi  mgr  be  wtn  in  Chant  and  in  Agarieos  mmearitis ; 
the  pHsmatieal  (prismenchyma),  frequently  seen  in  the 
pith  and  the  bark  of  plants,  and  when  compressed  it  be- 
comes the  niuriform  tiasiie  (e,  Fig.  1\  %vhicn  is  constantly 
found  in  the  medullary  rays,  and  has  its  name  from  the 
C«lls  being  arranged  as  bricks  in  a  wall. 

3.  The  dodtcaMral :  the  natural  form  of  parenohyma 
wlwn  Om  e^  en  of  eqnel  nie  and  exeit  oa  each  other 
equal  jpreanire,  and  hmh  eat  pcewnl  »  benfOMl  fann. 
(a,  <?,  Fig.  4.) 

4.  The  stellated  (actinenehyvia),  m  which  the  cells, 
from  the  irregularity  of  their  wall;*,  aijsume  a  star-like  form, 
•een  in  Musa. 

5.  The  tabulated,  seen  in  the  epiphUeum  of  many 
plants:  other  forms,  as  corneal  (eongnehfrna;  A,  Fig.  l\ 

oval  (ovenchyma),  fusiform  {atractencAyma),  sinuous 
(coipenehynui),  branched  (cladenchyma),  entangled  (dar- 
ialenchynta),  have  been  describt'd  by  Morrt'iu 

Protenehyma  differs  from  Partnctiyma  in  the  cells 
always  having  an  elliptical  form  whuh  taper  to  their 
extremities,  where  they  overlie  each  other.  This  form  of 
tissue  is  found  only  in  the  bark  and  ifood,  and  is  a  tran- 
sition fhnn  cellular  to  what  ie  called  woodr  tiaaue.  Mejren 
applies  this  term  especially  to  the  tiene  mnning  the  wood 
SI  Coniferae  and  Cycadacea.  In  these  families  this  tissue 
u  marked  with  dots,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  circle. 


Fig.  2. 


{^Fig.  2.)  These  dots  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  glands, 
and  to  secrete  the  resinoiii  matter  wliich  aluninds  in  them, 
and  hence  it  was  culled  '  elandulnr  woody  tissue.'  Tl»e 
researches  of  Mohl  htkI  others  have  however  shown  that 
these  dote  are  the  result  of  the  develojpment  of  fibre  within 
the  walk  of  tbe  oeDa,  aad  in  this  view  the  Prasenohyma 
not  only  oonititutes  a  tmnsition  fbom  cellular  to  Tiacular 
'  tissue,  rmt  also  a  transition  from  fibro-oelhilar  to  flbro- 
Tascular  tissue. 

Contents  of  Cells. — The  vesicle  of  cellular  tissue  when 
it  rises  from  its  cytoblast  is  a  thin  transparent  membrane, 
which  as  it  enlarges  becomes  thickened  from  within  by 
the  appropriation  of  pnroper  nutriment  which  la  eontaincd 
in  the  eeli.  This  eell  in  the  earlv  stages  of  its  growth  is 
lined  wHh  a  iluid,  at  fln^t  clear,  but  afterwards  opalescent 
from  the  development  in  it  of  minute  granules.  These 
ules  are  of  various  shapes  and  sises,  and  always  exees- 
f  nUMle.   la  their  ewlf  ilHiea  tlM9>  poMaH  Ika 


duuaeters  of  rfareh.  more  ]>artieularly  the  properlj  (m 

assuming  a  blue  colour  when  brought  m  contact  n-.th 
tincture  of  iodine.  In  the  older  cells  many  of  the  giajnlii 
lose  the  ctmiacter  of  starch,  and  poaiess  other  prop«rtiia 
Some  of  them,  and  these  more  minute  than  those  of  staN^ 
are  not  coloured  bjr  iodine,  aad  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  aai 
partake  nS  a  reainooa  chmcter.  They  give  the  peculiar 
colour  to  the  elaborated  sap,  whatever  that  may  be,  sni 
in  plants  with  milkv  juices  constitute  the  caoutobeac 
which  they  yield.  Tney  seem  also  to  be  the  constitueats 
of  the  volatile  oils,  resina,  balsams,  ^ms,  8u;.  that  plants 
yield.  [SEcarrioNs,  Vbobtablk.]  Another  set  of  globaks 
are  also  found  present  in  old  cells,  and  these  conslitati 
what  it  eaUed  ehlontpk^  or  tknmnde,  and  exist  espeekUjr 
in  fha  cells  of  plants  on  their  sur&ce,  giving  to  tiiem  their 
peculiar  colours.  [Sap.]  It  is  from  tlie  remaining  granules 
of  starch  that  the  C4:lls  are  nourished.  Previous  to  tlciar 
appropriated  by  the  walls  of  the  cell  they  are  convcitM 
into  a  substance  called  by  Meyen  vegetable  jelly  (gallcrte). 
It  is  from  this  substance,  varying  in  iJmoet  every  ^loily  of 
plaatSt  that  the  oells  are  tniekened,  by  which  the  dah- 
oate  membraiie  in  many  cases  becomes  exce«ively  hard, 
as  in  the  stones  nf  many  fruits,  the  seed  of  the  Pli^teleplia* 
Macrocarpa,  and  the  wootl  of  many  trees.  In  sun  pie  cel- 
lular tissue  and  in  woody  ti.ssue  this  material  is  api^icd 
equally  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  cell,  fonning  ragaiai 
layeit:  in  the  fibro-oellular  and  fihin  eaafiilaf  tisaiiea  il  ■ 
amropnatad  ia  tha  lorn  of  fibre. 

Xnottwr  dam  of  bodies  fbund  in  the  interior  of  celks 
and  which  appear  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mention 
of  the  plant,  are  those  crjrstaJline  bodies  called  liaptudtt. 
They  o<cur  singly  or  in  bundles,  and  have  an  aciculai 
form,  and  arc  long  or  short  according  to  eircumstaaocs^ 
In  length  they  measure  from  ^th  to  lyuh  pait  of  aa  inch. 
These  crystals weia  fiiat  observed  inthe  praper  juiess el 
plants,  and  hare  been  subsequently  founa  in  all  parts  e( 
plants  where  cellular  tissue  exists.  They  were  formcriy 
supposed  to  exist  between  tlie  cells,  hut  later  ob>ttr>eni 
have  seen  them  in  cells,  and  they  probably  exist  in  both 
situations.  The  form  of  these  bodies  is  not  satisfat^orily 
determined.  Mohl  describes  them  as  right-angled  fsur- 
sided  misBM  Taniihiwf  into  points.  Quekett,  who  ia  mm  of 
the  iMOit  observers  on  this  point,  says  ihey  are  decidedly 
four-sided  prisms,  but  not  always  ns;hl-an£;led.  Tliose 
which  arc  contjlomerated  arc  called  cry^tal -glands  krvstal- 
driisen  1  byMi  _\  i  n.  They  seldom  present  more  than  the 
pyramid  of  each  Uttk  crystal  ooouMaing  tliem.  Tlie  pro- 
portion in  which  they  exist  in  pbals  u  sometimes  vcty 
e:reat .  I  n  some  species  of  CactaoMk  according  to  Quakatt, 
the  cr}'stals  equal  the  weight  of  the  dried  tissue.  One 
hundred  crains  of  Turkey  rhubarlvioot  vield  between  "M.) 
and -KJ  giaitis  ot  rapliKles  ;  the  same  quantity  ol  ti>*in»  of 
Scilla  maritima  yielded  10  trrains.  In  most  p'.a;  s  -tLse 
ciystals  are  composed  of  either  oxalate  or  p^o.^phate  of 
luBa.  Raqpail  says  the  eiyitals  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  art 
foar.«ded  prisms  with  pvnauda  of  the  same  base;  Umaa 
of  the  phosphate,  ■ix<«ciiEd  ]nisaiB.  In  Chsra  eryalais  of 
carbonate  of  lime  occur  in  great  abundance  on  the  out- 
side of  the  tissue,  and  we  have  observed  them  in  the  in- 
tercellular paAsa^es  immediately  under  the  epidemm. 
but  they  do  not  occur  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  plant. 
Schiibler  found  that  the  crvstal-glands  of  Hydrunia  crjn- 
tallophorus  consisted  of  caiboaate  of  lime,  and  Saingr  aad 
De  la  Fosse  (bund  sUioa  ia  the  eiyslab  of  the  MiAbaiB 
.lalapa.  Silica  is  a  veiy  prominent  constituent  ?f  the 
GraminacciT,  but  is  seldom  found  crystallized.  It  cive* 
the  li:s:.lncss  to  the  epidermis  of  the  Dutch  m  li.  in;  '  !^ 
secreted  in  large  quantities  in  the  joints  of  the  tXvin  at  tlie 
bamboo,  and  is  used  as  an  article  of  commerce  under  the 
name  of  Tabatheer.  From  the  variable  form  of  the  ciplals 
in  plants  it  may  be  inferred  that  other  salts  Ibrm  theai  ba* 
sides  the  above.  These  bodies  do  not  appear  to  be  aaes^ 
.sar)'  parts  of  the  tissues  in  which  they  occur,  and  they  have 
been  compiued  by  Link  to  calculi  ai;d  other  concretion*  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  This  view  is  rendered  very  probable 
by  the  fact  that  they  ai-c  always  composed  of  trio«  ele- 
ments which  the  plants  take  up  from  tlie  soil  as  net^ssan 
nutriment.  Meyen  has  pointed  out  the  Aietthat  plaoM 
growing  near  the  sea  win  throw  off  the  saperabundaaea 
of  chlonde  of  sodium  in  their  tissues  in  the  Ibrm  of  erjw* 
tals;  and  we  have  found  crystals  of  cnrbonate  of  line  BMial 
abundant  in  Chara  flexilis,  where  the  water  in  whieh  il 
ptm  aoBtriaaJ  noit  of  that  anbalaaca.  FhaitMaafflai 
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'  to  tlw  fwMtkm  of  nifinT  pltjita,  mad  Hit  d«« 
meats  of  oxalic  &c\d  exist  in  th<  -aj  n{  nil  plnntR ;  iind 
when  thpse  are  in  jrrfatcr  abundaiu  e  llian  thi'  vital  ener- 
tnes  j:  plant  can  !ipproi>riate,  the  laws  of  chemical 
affinity  come  into  play,  and  crystallization  is  the  result. 

Oroipth,  Form,  df-c. — Thf  Tesclea  of  cellular  tksue  are 
¥ii  onllv  Aod  iMinot  b*  diitiiiguiihed  with  the  naked  eye ; 
fMNf  in  ftet  dl  invwflftliom  on  tho  itiMhire,  developmeftt, 
and  ftinctions  of  the  tissues  of  plants,  can  only  l>e  con- 
dncted  with  Ihe  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  measnre- 
ni«'r.i-  r1  !h<  cells  piTe  them  n  sire  varyintr  from  f  ) 
th«i  tAv^^  "^^  ^^^^  diameter.  In  the  lower  tnbes,  as 
im  mTFungi,  their  genemtion  is  very  rapid,  and  it  is  well 
kMvrn  thai  OMMduraons,  puffballs,  &c.  will  attain  % 
f^rcat  oze  in  the  comae  of  a  angle  night.  The  three  too 
with  which  thev  are  generated  is  very  great,  and  there  are 
many  well-authenticated  inatancee  of  agarica  springing 
up  Iieneath  pavWIenli  HnI  diSplaeiAg  «IOMi  of  grtot 
weight  and  site. 

The  walls  <tf  the  kwM  spheroidal  cells  in  merenchyma 
consist  of  a  single  raembranc,  but  the  walla  of  the  more 
ctoaely-prcssed  cells  of  parencM~ma  comM  of  two  mem- 
teanea,  originally  distinct,  but  tbsed  into  one  by  growth. 
It  A-equcntly  happens  that  the  walls  of  the  cells  are 
not  acciiratf  Iv  q  jilied  to  each  other,  and  consequently 
spaces  of  vanons  kinds  occur  between  the  cells.  These 
a«  called  mteredluiar  jwimgeit.  They  occur  in  the 
(RMteet  abundance  in  the  loose  merenchymatoos  tiwue. 
Witan  theee  ponat^es  exist  between  the  walk  of  two  eella 
whose  sides  are  united  in  their  middle  and  recede  towards 
their  margins,  they  are  called  by  link  mmtut  t'ntereel- 
lu/ares.  ITiese  are  mO!>t  frequently  met  with  in  the  epider- 
inia  of  plants.  Where  lh«  jiassa^es  are  formed  of  three  or 
note  cells  the  sides  of  whose  walls  do  not  touch,  they  are 
calh  d  dttrtnt  intgrceihiktre*.  Theee  are  venr  well  seen  in 
the  ]):irenc  hyma  of  the  Stem  ot  the  in*  and  hyacinth,  and 
Hetacieum.  These  paaBafes  have  been  mppoeed  by  De 
Onrdolle  and  others  to  convey  the  sap ;  but  Wiis  has  pro- 
bably arisen  fmni  an  error  in  observation,  Jis  thry  ape  easily 
til!e<t  with  s.ip  when  cut  through.  Others  n'zaxn  confound 
the**'  passaores  with  the  peculiar  vascular  tissue  deKfibod 
by  Bchuiies  as  Laticiferous  tissue  (Cinenchyma). 

Another  kind  of  intercellular  formation  are  the  air-cettg, 
the  iaeuna  interteUulant  of  Link,  which  are  large  cavi- 
ttii  fbrmed  in  the  tissue  of  plants,  and  whose  walls  are 
entirely  formed  of  cellular  tissue.  They  may  be  very  dis- 
tinctly divided  into  two  kinds,  the  regular  and  liie  irregu- 
lar. The  regular  exist  under  the  epidermis  of  many  plants 
and  vary  in  size,  but  have  in  all  cases  a  regularity  of  struc- 
ture, their  sides  being  formed  of  equal-sized  cells  of  cellu- 
lar tissue.  They  may  be  seen  in  the  leaf-stalk  of  Calla 
Mthiopica,  the  stem  of  (Enanthe  fhellandrium,  and  the 
petioles  of  iV}Tnph;eH.  Tliev  are  very  common  in  water- 
plants.  They  are  alway.s  filled  with  air  in  these  phiiits, 
and  serve  a.s  a  meajis  of  buoying  theni  up  in  the  water. 
The  irreg\ilar  air-cells,  lacunte  of  Link,  are  found  in  old 
plants ;  they  arise  from  tiie  growth  of  the  plant  tearing 
•moder  the  eelhilar  tisMM,  or  from  a  defioent  develop- 
nent  or  even  tin  aboorplkm  of  tlua  timua  in  particular 
directions.  They  may  be  seen  in  the  stem  of  tne  fronds 
of  the  Aspidium  Filix  Maa,  of  Hinpuris  and  K(juisetum, 
and  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  family  Unibellifer;i'. 

The  other  organs  which  are  formed  by  and  found  in  the 
■Met  of  the  cellular  tissue  are  the  itap-cellt  and  glands. 
At  aap^^elb,  the  opangia  of  link,  eonmflt  of  enlarg»l 
erib  of  tiame,  ▼vying  moch  in  aie,bat  always  filled  with 
elaborated  sap.  Tliey  are  found  in  the  drin  of  the  fruit  of 
the  citron,  poinecranato,  See.  These  are  regular  in  fonn, 
'  Ill  Hh-  ir-'X'-  1  iM7omata  of  such  plantsasthe  ging-cr, 
Archansrehca,  and  Aristolochia,  they  are  found  of  an  irre- 
gular form .  The  glands,  which  are  by  some  supposed  to 
ba  Dm  agents  by  whidi  the  meuiiar  lecictkmaof  Qie  pbmt 
aM  feomediately  sepaiated  mm  the  latex,  eompoeed 
of  eclls  pre-.sed  together,  and  assuming  a  variety  of  forms. 
When  examined,  these  cells  are  found  to  contain  in  many 
in-t^iiM  i-s  the  lesin,  cum,  oil,  fv:c.  which  givotottc  plant 
some  of  its  peculiar  phy&ical  properties. 

The  organs  just  enumerated  as  present  in  the  cellnlar 
itime  ere  laet  with  ehiefly  in  the  meieoehjrmatona  and 
pMWchy  uiatouft  forms. 

Vascular  or  TV.  'f// Thsue  consists  of  continuous  tubes 
of  simple  membrane,  and  comprehends  the  woody  and  the 
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S^ttieu*  length  from  the  fbrm  of  cellnlar  timiet  ■nd'On 
e  other  hand  by  their  plane  membrane  from  those  tunci 
of  which  fibre  forms  a  constituent  element. 

Pleuri'nc/iymo.ov  Woody  TStmc  {r'asn  fibrosa  ofLlnk,  and 
Fasergfi/mte,  German),  is  found  abundantly  in  Uie  wood, 
and  especially  the  liber,  of  all  plants.  It  is  composed  ot 
y«tf  lOQgt  thin,  tough,  transparent,  membranous  tubes. 
No  bars  or  dots  are  seen  in  their  walls,  although  when 
they  cross  each  other  the  points  at  which  they  toadi  may 
be  taken  for  such  markings.  They  taper  acutely  to  each 
I  rid,  and  do  not  ap])etir  to  have  any  communication  one 
with  the  other,  although  they  are  occasionally  seen  with 
open  extremities,  which  Slack  supposes  to  arise  from  the 
braydn?  off  of  one  fibre  where  it  was  united  to  another. 
In  the  wood  and  b.^rk  of  dicotyledonous  plants  they  are 
frequently  mixed  with  prosenchjrma,  and  in  monocotyle- 
donous  plants  with  parenchyma.  They  grow  by  increasing 
in  lenctn  both  above  and  below.  Tlieir  tli.inieler  \nries 
from  x];^  to  of  an  inch.  Tlu>  w.-iUs  inctea.se  in  thirkr.ess 
by  the  deposition  of  vegetable  jelly,  called  by  Turpin 
fcUrogen,  to  their  inaides,  and  in  the  woody  (i^ue  of 
Behila  alba  and  other  trees  the  sclerogen  may  be  seen 
(bnnine  auooeastve  layers  around  the  sides  of  thd  tubes* 
Their  rorm  is  mostly  cylindrical,  but  in  Cycas  Teroluta 
Link  ha.s  observed  thern  ;i-s.siiminp  a  prismatic  form. 

'I'he  tubes  of  wotxiv  tissue  are  \ery  touch,  and  will  resist 
cotiMderable  force  without  breaking.  It  i.s  on  this  account 
that  they  are  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  cloths 
of  various  kinds.  The  plantsused  most  commonly  for  this 
purpose  are  the  hemp  and  flax,  llicftbrasof  Tilia^Duibaa, 
I.R?etta.  and  of  many  of  the  plants  of  the  ortef  of  Mal> 
vacefp,  are  used  for  makins  mats,  cordate,  whi—;.  fcr  The 
following  is  a  comparative  statement  ol  the  relative  strength 
of  silk  and  some  w  ixxK-  fibre 


8ilk  wpported  a  weight  equal  to 
New  SSealaad  ffhtt  .  . 
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Flax  

Pita  Flax  (Agave  Amrri<  in:  '  . 
Woody  tissue  gives  firmness  and  tenacity  to  the  plant, 
and  osAta  ill  eoavcyiof  the  anp  torn  tlie  swb  to  tlM 

leaves. 

Cijienckyma,  or  Latirifermus  Titaw,  consists  of  tubes 
which  are  mostly  branched  and  anastomosing ;  tliiir  walla 
arc  exceedingly  delicate  in  young  plants,  ana  tMeker  in 
old  ones  ;  and  they  are  Characterised  by  convej-ing  a  fluid 
called  the  (<ir<:r,  which  differs  from  the  sap  in  other  riart» 
of  the  plant.  [S».r.]  Tlie  older  botanists,  Spigelius,  Mal- 
pighi,  and  Grew  descnbed  them,  but  they  were  general^ 
confounded  with  woody  tissue,  till  they  were  ftiUy 
investigated  by  8chulte«i.  In  older  writers  they  are  edm 
vasa  propria  or  peculiaria ;  by  Link,  «mb  opophors.  Some 
writers  have  supposed  that  they  are  notnitig  more  than 
intercellular  paswmges,  and  have  denied  that  they  pt^^ssesj 
membranous  parieteis;  but  their  existence  ba.s  been  ascer- 
tained, and  the  observations  of  Schuhes  un  their  structure 
confirmed  by  Link,  Meyen,  MoM,  and  othera.  The  walls 
of  these  vessels  are  mostly  ptain,  but  have  been  sometimes 
obeerred  marked  with  bms  and  fibres.  They  do  not  exirt 
in  all  plants,  and  have  not  been  found  at  all  in  the  lower 
forms  of  Crv-ptojjamia,  nor  in  some  of  the  Phanerogamous 
plants,  as  Vaiisnena  and  Stratiotes.  Their  most  frequent 
position  is  on  the  sides  of  spiral  vessels,  or  amongst  the 
bundles  of  tids  Hssue  found  in  the  midrib  and  ntM  ves  of  < 
leaves.  Th^  are  most  ol>vioos  in  the  order  £upborbiaoe«, 
vrhere  the  Islet  k  of  n  white  colour.  TMs  jnice  is  n<A 
always  coloured  or  opalescent,  but  is  sometimes  quite  clear. 
The  tubes  are  not  always  reciilar  in  si^e.  In  some  species, 
a.s  in  Glvcine  Apios,  they  are  irrecpilariy  contracted  and 
expanded ;  in  Papaver  nudicaule  they  have  a  monilifonn 
appearance ;  in  Acer  pbtanddes  they  are  Mttf  mgaSn, 
In  tha  stem  they  arc  generally  simple,  but  in  4vj  young 
plants  and  ^e  younger  parts  of  nlants  they  are  wancheC 
and  ana-stomose.  (Fig.  3.)  Link  na-s  observed  their  tmnh 
nating  in  blind  extremities.  In  their  distribution  thty 
gradually  diminish  in  si/e.  and  have  been  tiaeed  intOlM 
most  delicate  parts  of  plants,  a.s  the  hairs. 

Schultes  supposes  that  these  vessels  perfbcu  the  same 
ftinctions  in  tne  plant  as  the  arteries  and  veins  in  woib^^ 
The  fluid  In  them  faai  ft  peeuUar  uotiott,  wlddij»»^li 
cychftis.    [Sap.]  __diijjr  n- 

IbniMdornmnbNiia,  in^  inideof>«  lUm  »  d*. 
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veloped.  This  tissue  may  be  divided  into  two  kiodt,  ge- 
nuine and  spurious  ;  the  genuine  beinp  that  in  which  the 
fibre  is  distinctly  marked  on  the  inside  of  the  cell,  and  the 
■purious  that  in  which  the  tibre,  either  by  absorption  or 
the  unioD  of  its  various  parts,  furms  rings,  bars,  dots,  and 
other  mppMOMces  on  the  sides  of  the  celJ.  The  genuine 
Hbro^utthr  tiMM  b  mostly  found  in  parenchymatous 
and  prosenchymatous  cells.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time  amongst  botanists,  and  was  first  descHbed  by  Hedwig, 
who  was  followed  by  Moldenhawer  and  others.  They  are 
abundant  in  the  external  parchment-like  layers  of  aerial 
roots  of  Orchidaceee,  and  nave  been  described  by  Mcycn 
in  Oncidium  altissimum,  Acropera  Loddigesii,  Bras&avola 
CTrfrtn.  &c.  They  occur  in  the  hain  of  the  pericarp  of 
many  of  the  Compoiita,  a«  in  Peididom  taimxaci,  8e- 
necio  flaccidus,  and  TMchodinc  horaitis.  Hoilcel  hai  de- 
scribed  them  in  the  epideiillbof  many  Labiatee,  as  Zizi 
phora,  Ocymura,  and  many  Salvise.  The  seed-coats  of 
many  plants  possess  them,  as  Gilia  Ipomopsi.-i,  Polemoniiim 
Cantoa,  and  C^daria;  and  Kippist  has  lately  demonstrated 
their  pneenee  fai  mutf  of  the  species  of  Acantbacec.  In 
•one  of  thew  eaact*  «id  mangr  othen  might  be  mentioned, 
tihe  Hbre  appean  to  constitute  the  whole  of  Ae  edl,  as 
stated  under  fibrous  tissue. 

The  fibre' in  these  cells  varies  in  its  position  and  form 
In  the  cells  of  the  leaf  of  Oncidium  altissimum  they  are 
very  distinct,  and  occasionally  Iwiched.  In  the  testa  of 
theaeed  of  Maanandya  Barcleyane.  where  they  were  first 
pointed  out  by  lindley,  the  flMcciuii  in  different  directiona 
ofver  each  other,  forming  a  netwoilt.  In  flie  endotfaedvm 
of  Calla  fpthiopiaca  they  are  parallel,  and  in  this  form  arc 
very  common  in  the  same  organ  of  other  plants.  In  the 
endothecium  of  Nymphsea  alba  the  fibres  form  regular 
arches  arising  from  a  plane  base.  In  the  elaters  of  .Tun 
germanma  and  in  the  testa  of  Acanthodium  the  cells  are 
neatly  elongated,  with  s  nngle  spind  fibre  in  their  inte> 
n«r. 

The  spurious  fibro-cellular  tissue  incltidee  the  porous 
end  dotted  cells  of  many  authors ;  the  cettuta  porottr  et 
punetattp  of  Link.  If  a  portion  of  the  parenchyma  of 
Viscum  album  be  examined,  the  inside  of  the  cells  will  be 
found  to  poasess  a  number  of  bright  spots.  They  were  first 
discovered  by  Treviranus  in  C^caa  revoluta,  and  luppoeed 
Inr  lum  to  m  granulea.  They  were  tho«)^ht  by  other 
ooserveia  to  be  pores;  hence  their  name  porous  cells 
Sprengel,  Mohl,  and  Link  Consider  them  little  vesicles, 
but  Mcyen  has  (^\cr\  n.  different  explanation  of  their 
nature.  He  ascribes  llieir  existence  to  a  metamorphosis 
of  the  fibres  genei^ted  in  cells.  They  are  often  met  with 
in  the  same  cells  as  fibres,  and  it  is  by  the  union  of  some 
parte  of  tiie  fibre  and  the  absorption  of  others  that  flM 
■paces  are  produced,  which  when  first  viewed  appear  as 
though  they  were  granules,  pores,  or  vesicles.  Tne  same 
appearance  is  frequently  found  in  the  various  forms  of 
fibro-vascular  tissue,  where  there  rati  be  lit!le  doubt  of  the 

S)ots  arisintr  from  the  irregular  formation  of  the  tibres. 
▼en  those  botanists  who  do  notBut>scribe  to  Meyen's  view 
on  this  point  with  regard  to  cellular  tissue,  admit  its  cor- 
leetneM  in  TisBular  nsne.  Am  it  must  be  ■Hmtftfrf  that 
Mere  is  no  essential  (MBterence  between  the  eellidar  tnd 
vascular  tissues,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  correct  inference  that 
these  ipots  have  the  same  origin  in  both  tissues. 

A  transition  from  porous  cell*  to  porous  tubes  is  seen  in 
the  tusue  which  hsa  been  called  Bothrencl^ma.   In  thia 


tissue,  which  can  be  well  seen  in  Phjiocrene,  as  well  m 
Cycas,  a  number  of  truncated  porous  cells  are  placed  one 
on  the  other  so  as  toloni  B^linder,  which  becomes  a  tube 
tar  the  ebaontioa  or.  towmd  of  the  eeUmlar  partitions. 
PmooM  veseaMr  tissne  is  rcftrred  to  tUs  fbnn  by  LindJey 
under  the  name  of  continuous  Bothrenchyma,  as  the  par 
titions  or  umon  of  the  cells  are  not  visible.  Where  the 
pomts  of  union  of  the  cells  are  enilMit»  lie  ctUi  it  aitifla* 
lated  Bothrenchyma. 

Dotted  cells  have  their  walls  marked  with  dark  spots. 
These  cells  have  been  observed  in  the  pith  of  Celycanthns 
iloridus  and  in  the  stem  of  Diecanm  temdiialSe.  They  ap- 
pear only  to  differ  from  the  porous  cells  in  the  matter  from 
which  tney  are  formed  having  greater  opacity,  and  not 
transmitting  the  li^ht  so  freely. 

Fibro-vatcular  Tusue,  or  2  racAenchyma  {uua  tpiroidea 
of  Link),  consists  of  tubes,  in  the  inside  of  wMut  spiral 
fibres  are  generated.  The  fibres  of  this  tissue,  like  the 
last,  are  subject  to  metamoiplioaiit.  the  eonsequeaee  of 
which  is»  the  tubes  present  tiie  appeiniweB  of  nngSt  ben, 
and  bright  and  dark  spots. 

The  tubes  comtist  ot  a  veiy  delicate  membrane,  which  is 
mostly  cylindrical ;  it  may  nowever  assume  a  prismatical 
form  when  the  tubes  are  in  bundles  and  clo!>ely  pressed 
together,  as  in  ferns  and  many  monocotyledonous  plants. 
The  fibres  generated  in  this  tissue  are  mostly  compressed* 
and  wind  up  the  udes  of  the  tutie  in  a  spiral  form.  When 
the  membrane  is  broken,  the  fibre  in  most  rases  may  be 
unrolled.  It  is  in  the  younger  tubes  that  this  is  most  ca»ily 
cHected  ;  a.s  m  the  older  tubes  those  changes  go  on  whicii 
connect  the  membrane  and  the  fibre  firmly  together,  and 
convert  the  latter  into  bars,  dots,  &c.  xhe  number  o< 
fibres  inehided  in  a  tnbe  vaiies;  it  is  flcqoently 
but  in  some  iaetuesi  mua  as  twenty-two  have  bon 
coonled.  They  have  no  Iticea  direction ;  some  pass  Aon 

right  to  left,  others  from  left  to  right.  Some  ditterence  of 
opinion  has  existed  a&  to  whether  the  fibres  are  tubular  u.- 
not.  Sehlciden  says  in  most  instances  Oiey  are  i>olid,  but 
where  thev  are  formed  from  large  globules  of  jelly  they 
appear  to  be  tubular  in  both  vascular  and  cellular  tissue. 

Link  divides  fibio-vascular  tiaue  into  gemdm  end 
spurious;  the  former  includes  ell  those  ^ressels  wldeb 
possess  perfect  fibres.  The  principal  forms  of  these  are 
the  tmtral,  annular,  and  monili/orm  vessels.  The  jtpiraJ 
vessel  consists  of  a  tube,  m  which  one  or  more  tibre*  run 
continuously  along  its  aides  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
idte,/t Kg. 4.)  wlMn  the ftbne«N  angle, thqr  «e eaOed 

.4. 
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simple;  when  there  is  more  than  one,  eompounJ 
spiral  vessels  are  most  abundant  in  young  plants.  ;i. 
character  becomes  changed  by  age.  When  the  fibres  ad- 
here to  the  sides  of  the  membrane,  they  are  said  to  be 
closed.  The  spiral  vessel  was  at  one  time  considered  a 
very  important  tissue,  performing  especial  vital  tonctioos. 
IVoin  the  circumstance  of  air  being  fiequently  found  in 
them,  and  this  air  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen 
than  the  atmosphere,  they  were  supposed  to  carry  on  the 
function  of  respiration.  Subsequent  observation  however 
nroves  that  they  as  frequently  convey  liquid  as  air.  anc 
Meyen  supposes  that  they  are  onl;  tilled  w;th  air  when  a 
larger  quantity  of  fluid  ceases  to  be  required  by  the  plant. 

Annular  vessels  or  ducts  consist  of  tubes  with  perfect 
rings  of  4bire  on  their  sides.  Fig,  4.)  These  are  evi* 
dently  fomuM  from  the  interruption  of  the  spires,  and  the 
union  of  the  broken  ends,  as  they  are  frequently  found 
present  with  a  spiral  fibre  in  the  same  tutie.  Tney  are 
mostly  larger  than  the  spiraJ  vessels,  and  the  fibre  is  also 
thiclcer:  they  are  very  abundant  in  oumocotyledoneus 
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Hnl  s  ;  nmoiii^t  dicotyledons  they  are  fomd  ddtflgr  in 
AveW->j;rowing  plaaU,  as  Cucurbitaceat!. 

^luftili/orm  vesselt  ha.vc  ttucceisive  iiilatalinn.-;  ron- 
actions  of  the  tube,  and  a  perfect  spirsi  Hbre  in  their  in- 
ide.  It  haa  been  proved  by  Slack  that  these  voiMk  de- 
ve  their  peciiliar  form  from  aecidBiltat  awnpgaaBon.  They 
re  found  in  the*knota  of  trees  wliera  bnuraMt  aie  given 
>fl\  in  rootii,  and  other  parts  where  they  meet  ivith  MMt»> 
;les  to  their  loa^itudiiuki  development. 

SpurioM   fibro-vaacular  tikiue  includes  sca/an/onn, 
porous,  and  doited  vetseU.   The  spurious  vesaek  are  not 
ound  in  the  tiasoea  of  young  plants,  _and  aie  either  de- 
veloped after  the  ^>paaimnee  oi  the  geauine  q^iroide.  or 
are  tormed  from  them.  Meyen  mainteira  the  latter  view, 
!)iit  rink  and  other  botanisU  arc  still  inclined  to  e:ive  to 
^nie  <jI  the  Larred  and  dotted  tis-sues  aii  original  develop- 
ment.    In  the  medullary  sheath,  the  spurious  spiruids  arc 
never  found  in  the  youne:  plant,  alt hou£^h  they  are  some- 
Vimes  in  the  albumen  and  bauk ;  but  it  is  not  neceaaaiy 
that  a  pure  spiral  fibre  aixwld  always  be  visible  previous 
to  ita  b  emg  converted  into  some  one  of  tiie  (bnns  of  spurious 
spiroids.     Il'  in  a  very  large  number  of  ca^r^  tlir i  "  i.s  evi- 
iK-nce    that  rinps,  bars,  and  dots  arc  l'onm;a  uom  the 
motamorjiliosis  of  spiral  fibres,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
in  those  cases  whera  no  observation  proves  to  the  con- 
tniy*  fbe  Mine  elBects  are  to  be  stbibuted  to  tlie  same 


Sealariform  vessels  eonnit  of  tat)es  mostly  prismatica), 

with  spots  on  their  walls  resemblin::  bar  t  straps.  These 
bars  are  placed  one  aliove  another  in  a  ladder-like  fonn ; 
hence  their  name.  Tliey  are  abundant  in  ferns,  where  the 
prismatic  form  of  the  spiroid  is  most  frequently  seen. 

Porous  vessels  are  tubes  with  bright  spots  upon  their 
walls  iA.  i,Fig,^i  they  eonstitnte  the  eoatimiottB  Both- 
renchyma  of  Undley.  Th^  are  ftnnd  in  greatest  abun- 
dance in  the  old  wood  of  Conifcra',  in  the  same  positions 
where  spiral  vessels  are  found,  in  the  young  wood,  and 
aA&O  in  tlie  roots  ol"  plants.  The  dots  constituting  what 
were  erroneomly  thought  to  be  pores,  have  the  same 
character  as  those  of  fDV^^elluIaT  tissue.  These  vessels 
often  attain  a  great  siw,  meaewiiig  as  much  as  aquaiter  of 
a  line  in  disnieter. 

Dottf'd  vessels  constitute  the  tissue  which  hss  been  called 
'  glandular  woodu  li*»ue,'  aiid  to  which  Meyen  applies  pe- 
culiarly the  term /'ronrncAyma.  {Fif(. b,  Fig.  \.)  Tile 
dotted  vessel,  hkc  the  dotted  cell,  has  dark  spots  on  the  in- 
side of  its  membranous  walls ;  but  in  addition  to  the  dot 
there  ia  also  a  circle.  This  dot  does  not  appear  to  be  formed 
by  the  remuns  of  a  partly-absorbed  fibre,  or  the  crossing  of 
the  fibres,  as  in  some  of  the  forms  of  porous  cells  and 
vessels,  but  from  the  sinuous  flexures  of  one  or  more 
fibre*  uniting  together  and  forming  between  them  a  little 
cavity  or  dcuresaioa:  this  is  attended  with  depression  of 
the  external  membranet  which  gives  the  appearance  of 
the  larger  circle  surrounding  the  depression.    {Fig.  2; 
6,  Fig.  4.)  These  phenomena  make  tmir  anpearanee  very 
early  in  the  tissues  of  Conifri  -  plants;  hut  if  buds  and 
very  yoiin?  plants  are  examini  tl,  the  sinuous  spiral  vessels, 
called  by  Link  i-asn  spimida  fibrom,  may  be  easily  &een. 

Ftmctian, — ^The  function  of  the  tissues  of  vegetables  is 
not  W  varied  as  their  forma  have  led  botanist^i  to  suppose. 
Asa  nmaiiiyof  them  we  give  the  foUoviing.    In  the 
ilnrate  eell  we  have  the  type  of  tSi  the  otiier  Banes,  and 
in  tne  lowest  forms  of  plants  it  alone  performs  all  the 
functions  of  the  higher  jilants.    The  cell  of  the  Ustila^o 
Jtbsorbs  nutriment  iVomwitlu  it    this  luifriment  undergoes 
the  changes  that  tit  it  for  bccominpf  a  part  of  the  structure 
of  the  cell.   This  is  the  process  ot  nutrition.    Withyi  this 
ccU  another  ia  generated,  which  is  ^liable  of  performmg 
the  mme  fimettons  as  its  parent.  Tnis  is  reproduction. 
^Vs  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  organization  ' :  pi  ints,  the 
stmcture  becomes  more  complicated.   Cells  are  accumu- 
'lAtiii  tocether ;  some  simply  absorb  sap,  others  expose  the 
sap  to  the  atmosphere ;  whilst  others  separate  peculiar 
secretions,  and  another  set  are  employed  as  the  depositaries 
of  then  secretions.  ..As  the  funcaoos  of  the  plant  become 
ttore  localised  in  the  organs  called  leaves  and  flowers, 
tissi!f  .-i  stroiiET  enoueh  to  bear  them  up  in  the  air  are  re- 
qui^.l,  ;i:id  the  cells  are  elons:atcd  and  strengthened  l)y 
an  incite  of  thickness  m  their  membrane,  and  woody 
tisnie  i9V)rmed.   Where  the  same  objects  are  required, 
and  at  the  same  time  space  for  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  to  { 
pui  through  the  cells,  fibre  is  geneni^  vrithm  the  memr  1 
I^C.  No.  MSI. 


brane;  and  for  this  reason  fibro-cellular,  and  eq)ecially 
flbro-vascular,  t&hue  i&  found  abundant  in  succulent 
plants,  and  in  those  which  require  a  large  supply  of  mois- 
ture. These  tissues  are  atiaent  or  very  smdl  m  d^  pleats, 
as  well  as  those  which  are  cooetantly  inunened  in  vrater. 
In  the  taiglier  plants  the  conveyance  of  the  prepared  juices 
from  otie  part  of  the  plant  to  another  is  provided  for  by 
the  Laticiferou;  lis  ue.  It  is  upon  the  cell  of  the  ovule 
in  the  Dicotyledonous  and  Monoeotyledoaous  plants  tliat 
the  mysterious  dynamic  agency  is  exerted  by  another  cell 
from  the  anther,  the  result  of  which  is  the  produetion  of 
another  plant,  similar  to  the  one  firom  which  it  b  deve- 
loped, it  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  the  tissues  of  plants 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  functions  pf  the  wmple  cell, 
wliich,  as  the  fundamental  form  of  vck'i  '  d  lr  organization, 
perfonns  in  all  cases  the  most  important  lunctions.  It  is 
not  so  much  by  a  ditference  in  the  form  as  by  a^fference 
in  the  function  of  particular  cells  that  Uie  comphoated 
organs  of  the  biglMt  jduti  ai«  distingnlshed  from  one 
another. 

(The principal  works consnlted  in  preparing  thi.s  article 
have  been  Meven,  Pfianzen-Phij$iologie,  band  i. ;  Link. 
Elmnenta  Philoaophifif  Botatucta ;  De  Candolie,  Orgam- 
gruphie  Vtgitak' ;  Lindlcy,  Elements  of  Botany, tmA  IntrO' 
ductton  to  Botany;  Guadichaud, /?«rAm!A<*  #«r  VOrgamh' 
graphie,  ^-c.  dot  Vfgitaux ;  Bischoif,  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik, 
Pamrs  :-9uekatt,  Ola  Ms  Developaunt  Va$etdar  Ti**ue» 
of  Plants,  in  •  Traaa.  Hicrosoop.  Soc.,'  vol.  i.,  1842 :  Kip- 
pist,  On  the  Spiral  Cells  qf  Acanthucete,  '  I.innaean  Trans- 
actions," vol.  xix.,  1842;  Schleiden.  Beitrdge  zur  thyto- 
srcnritis,  Mdller  s  'iVrchiv,'  1838;  Willshire,  On  Vegetable 
atructurf,  '  Annals  of  Natural  History,'  vol.  ix.;  Suiultes, 
Sur  la  Circulation  dans  les  Plantes ;  Lankortor,  Ob  lAe 
Origin  of  IFoorf,'  Aon.  of  Nat  Hist.,'  IMO.) 

TITANIC  ACIB.  [TiTAimnr.] 

TITA'NIUM.  This  metal  was  first  recognised  by 
Mr.  Gregor,  in  1791,  as  a  distinct  substance ;  he  detected  it  in 
■i  ^  -iand  found  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet  near  Menaccan 
in  Cornvrall.  In  1795  Klaproth  discovered  it  in  some 
other  minerals,  and  he  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears.  The 
teoperties  of  titanium  were  not  however  satisfactorily  de- 
iennined  nnttl  1622,  when  Br.  Wollaston  examined  and 
described  it  as  it  occurred  in  its  perfect  metallic  and  crys- 
tallized state,  in  the  slag  of  an  irou-fumace  at  Merthyr 
Tydfil  in  South  Wales.  The  form  of  the  crystals  is  the 
cube ;  their  colour  resembles  that  of  bright  copper :  they 
are  sufficiently  hard  to  icratdi  rockpoivalal,  ana  Ihew  spe- 
cific gravity  is  5*3. 

ntanium  ia  not  acted  upon  by  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or 
sulphuric  acid,  either  cold  or  hot,  concentrated  or  diluted ; 
ac^ua  regia,  or  nascent  chlorine,  is  also  powerless,  but  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acid  dissolves  titanium: 
for  fusion  an  extremely  high  temperature  is  required: 
when  strongly  heated  with  nitre,  titanium  is  oxidized  and 
rendered  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  it  is  pcecipitated 
flom  solution  by-the.  alkalis  in  the  state  of  a  white  oxide. 

We  shall  now  desiicribe  the  principal  minerals  known  to 
contain  titanium,  except  PYROCHtoBR,  PoLVMiayrrs,  Zta- 
COMA,  Sec,  which  are  described  under  these  heads. 

Anatase,  Octaedrite,  or  Oi<'iri>tc. — ^This  is  protoxide  of 
titanium  nearly  pure.  It  occurs  in  attaohedana  imbedded 
acute  octohedmf  ci]r>ta]a.  Primary  form  a  square  prism. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  terminal  planes,  and  to  those  of 
the  octohedron.  Fracture  conchoidal,  indistinct.  Hard- 
ness :  scratches  phosphate  of  lime,  and  is  scratched  by 
tpiartz.  fly  friction  becomes  negatively  electrical,  and 
when  heated  gives  out  a  reddinh  yellow  phosphorescent 
Ught.  Colour,  various  shades  of  brown,  more  or  less  daik, 
sMnetimcs  indigo  Idne.  Streak  white.  Lusbre  adaman- 
tine. IVansloeent,  transparent.  Spedflc  gravity  3-^6. 
It  occurs  in  Com\vall,  in  Dauphiny,  at  Bourg  d'Oisuis, 
in  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  some  other  places.  It  comnsts 
almost  entixel/  of  oxide  9i  titaahim,  pnAaUj  tlie  proU 
oxide. 

Rutile,  or  Titanite :  Peroxide  of  Titanium^  or  IVleifi^ 
Acid. — Occurs  crystaUind  and  in  crystalline  mamci.  Fk- 
maiy  form  a  nquare  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral 

6 lanes.  Crjstals  frequently  geniculated.  Fracture  uneven, 
tanlness  :  scratches  glftiss,  and  sonu'timcs  quartz.  Colour 
red,  reddish  brown,  and  occasionidly  yellowish.  StreaJc 
very  pale  brown.  Lustre  adamantine.  Translucent,  frun*. 
parent,  opaque.  Specific  gravity  4*249  to  4'4.  t*^ c-^irs  not 
ttn&eqnentlj  indoeed  in  quarts,  in  fin^j;^^^>P<?ntoqe 
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«l7«Uk.  Butil«  ia  found  in  Perthahire,  Bohemia,  Switier- 
land,  e^teillfy  St  St.  Oothard,  and  in  vfhoui  other  perta 
of  Eoropt;  tad  tin  in  BniU  and  North  Anwrics.  It 
'  il»  of,  Mooidiw  to  H.  Boie  oijfgon,  88^;  tit»< 

,  66  05.    It  ia  frequently  more  or  lees  mixed  with 
I  of  iron  and  of  manganese,  and  sometimes  with  oxide 
of  dllOminm. 

ArMAtle.— Probably  a  dimorphous  variety  of  rutile. 
Oeoim  in  ttttuhlHl  cryBtals.  Primary  fonn  a  right  rhombic 
Brian.  GkmM  pnnUol  to  the  i«tail  i^ann  ond  ehort 
dligMHl.  Ihtnnro  unoren.  HaidncM:  lenitehcs  fluor- 

nOTt  tnd  is  scratched  by  pho<;phate  of  lime.  Brittle. 
(Slour,  deep  red,  and  reddish  or  yellowish  brown.  Streak 
yellowish  wiiite.  Lustre  adamantine.  Translucent,  tran<t- 
uarent,  opaque.  Specific  gravity  unknown.  Occurs  in 
Dauphinv  and  Switzerland,  but  in  Ivger  crystals  at  Snow- 
don  in  Wales.  It  has  not  been  eonpletelj  analyted,  but 
appearstobe  titeaie  acid  with  traeestff  iron  and  mani^eie. 

The  minerals  which  we  ahnll  next  describe  arc  the  tita- 
niates  of  iron:  they  vary  ifreatly  both  in  Ibrm  and  com- 
position, some  bein^  <  rysfullized'and  othi  rs  trranalat;  flie 
latter  are  frequently  termed  titaniierous  iron-sand. 

Kibdelophan ;  Axotomout  /ron.— Occurs  in  imbedded 
crystals.  Piimaiy  fbrm  n  fhomboidi  Cleann  penen* 
dicular  to  the  axis ;  distinet.  fVaetnre  eondioittl.  mid- 
new  5-0  to  5-5.  Brittle.  Colour  dark  iron  black.  Streak 
Diack.  Lustre  imperfect  metallic.  Opaque.  Specific- 
gravity  4-661.  Found  at  Gastcin  in  Salztiurg  ;  in  Swcdi  n, 
and  Siberia.  Analysis  of  a  sjiecimen  ftom  Gastein,  by 
Kobell:— titanic  acid.  protoxide  nf  iron.  dOHO  ; 

peroxide  of  iron.  4-25;  protoxide  of  mnnganeae.  1*65. 

Hmenite. — Occurs  in  imb«dded  cryrtals.  Primary  form 
a  richt  rhombic  prism.  No  cleavage  observed.  Fnu  tnre 
uneven  to  eoncnoidal,  with  a  vitreous  lustn-.  Hardness 
5  0;  scratches  glass  slightly.  Colo  ir  black.  Opaque.  Spe- 
ciilc  gravity5'43.  It  is  found  near  Lake  Ilmen  in  Siberia. 
AtuUysis  by  Mosander :— titanic  acid,  46-92 ;  protoxide  Of 
iron,  S7'86 ;  peroxide  of  iron,  1074;  protoxide  of  maag^ 
nese,  2-W ;  magnesia,  1'14. 

Crichtonitf. — Occurs  in  attached  crystals.  C1cavaq:c 
parallel  to  the  axis.  iYacture  eoncnoidal,  splendent. 
Haidness:  scratches  fluor-spar,  but  not  glass.  Brittle. 
Doca  not  obey  the  magnet.  Colour  shining  black.  Streslc 
black.  Lustre  impemet  netalHe.  Opaque.  Spedfle 
gravity  4.  It  has  not  been  completely  analyzed ;  but.  ac- 
cording to  Berzelius,  it  consists  of  titanic  acid  and  oxide  of 
iron. 

Moh*ite. — Occurs  in  attached  macled  crystals.  Pri- 
mary fbrm  a  rhomboid.  No  visible  cleavage.  Fracture 
oondKMal,  ahimng.  Hardness :  scratches  glass  readilv. 
Brittle.  Docs  not  alhet  tiie  magnet.  Colour  iron  black. 

Streak  black.   Lustre  metallic.  Opatjue.    Found  In  Dau- 

Ehiny.  It  appears  to  be  a  titaniale  of  iron,  but  has  not 
een  completely  analyzed. 

Of  granular  titaniate  of  iron  and  titaniferous  iron-sand, 
we  shall  describe  three  varieties  : — 

iVi^rtn.— Occuis  in  flat  rounded  grains  ttf  about  the  siie 
of  a  pea,  with  occasional  in£catio»  of  a  eiTitanine  fimn. 

8tnioture  foliated.  Very  hard.  Brittle.  (  olour  gre}-ish 
black.  Lustre  metallic.  Specific  gravity  4-445.  Ana- 
lysis by  Klaproth  : — titanic  acid,  84  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
14 ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  2.    Founa  in  Transylvania. 

Idenaccanite, — Occurs  in  small  angular  grains.  Stlttft' 
ture  imperfectly  la&ellar.  Avcture  ine-grained,  uneven. 
Hardness— yields  to  the  knifit.  Cblour  greyish  black. 
Lustre  glistening.  Opaque.  Specific  ^vily  4-427.  Oc- 
curs in  rivuletjs  in  the  parish  of  St.  Keveme,  Cornwall ; 
it  has  also  been  found  in  New  South  Wales.  The  picked 
graiQSi  analysed  by  Dr.  Colquhoun,  gave— titanic  acid, 
S7'lfl7;  protoxide  wiioo,  89^9w ;  piotrndde  of  manganese, 
2-175. 

7Mrtn«.— Oeeurs  in  very  small  flattish  angular  grains, 
which  have  a  roueh  glimmerint;  .surface.  Structure  la- 
mellar. Cross  fracture  conchoidaJ.  Very  hard.  Slightly 
attracted  by  the  magnet.  Opaque.  Lustre  semi-metallic. 
Specific  gravity  about  4*5.  round  on  the  lUesengebirge, 
near  tlie  origia  of  the  river  Iser  in  Silesia ;  in  Bonemia ; 
in  the  river  Don  in  Scotland,  and  tliat  of  Uie  Mersey  op- 
posite Liverpool.  By  the  aiui'y>is  of  H.  Rose,  it  consins 
iif  -Ujaiuo  aciJ.  "(O  12;  proto.xide  of  iion,  4IH8B.  It  IS 
probably  a  variety'  of  .Menaocanito. 

Greenovtu  •  Titaniate  of  Mm^auese. — Occurs  in  small 
amorphous  mafcn  and  vjftlbdlaad.  Prinuuy  form  pro- 


bably  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.   Hardness,  greoklcr 

that  of  fluor-spar  or  phosphate  of  lime,  but  does  not  ac   

glass.  Colour  deep  rose  red :  the  crystals  ava  splrwlasi. 
except  the  terminal  tUM,  wnidi  are  often  doll  said  ^ 
nished.   Spedfle  gravity  3'44.    It  is  found  in  the  na,-- 

rese  deiMMit  of  St.  Marcel  in  Piedmont.  Anai ysa  fe* 
Canari<s>4itMiio  aoid,         mndd  of  wingam^ 

24'8. 

Sphine;  Spin  there:  Silico-tHaniate  qf  Lime.-^}ecm  m 
attaehed  and  imbedded  oyataJs,  and  massive.  Priam; 
fom  an  obfique  riXNnbie  print.    Cleavage  imlistiaei. 

Fracture  even,  slightly  eoncnoidal.   Hardness  :  acrateliei 
phosphate  of  lime,  but  is  scratched  by  felspar.  Coloor. 
\arious  shades  of  grey,  green,  yellow,  and  brown.  Stre«k 
white  or  greyish-whitc.     Lustre  adamantine,  ivsinom. 
Transparent,  translucent,  opaque.   Specific  gravity  3-40 
to  3-6.  Sphine  is  found  interspersed  in  primary  rocks,  m 
in  granite  and  gneiss,  and  moi«  paitiealan  j  in  svenite.  ia 
Norway,  German;,-.  Switzerland,  and  also  in  Amenca.  The 
results  of  the  analysis  of  sphene  vaiy  considernbly ; 
following  is  byiUiqprotb'.-tilamo  aeid,38;  tfUaeacid, 
96;  lime,  .33. 

Aexhffnite. — ^T^taniate  of  dicooln  and  cerium,  kt. 
Oeeun  eiystallised.  Primary  form  n  rigMt  iliombtc  prism. 
Cleavage  diAentt,  and  only  paraillel  to  the  basis  of  the 

primary  form.  Fracture  eoncnoidal.  Hardness:  scratches 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  is  scratched  by  felspar.  Cokmr 
black ;  stn-ak  c:reyi-«h-b!rick.  Lustre  re^unouji.  Opoqoe. 
Specific  gravity  .V  14.  Found  at  Miask,  in  the  Uratbi^ 
Mountains,  Siberia.  Anah-sis  by  Hartwall : — ^titanie  aei^ 
96*0;  sirconia,  20-0;  oxide  of  cerium,  16*0;  lime,d*8: 
oxide  of  iron,  2'  6 ;  oxide  of  tine,  O'B. 

The  principal  natural  substances  containing  !■« 
being  now  descnbcd,  we  proceed  to  coostderits  aitifldal 
compounds. 

Oa-vgen  and  Titanittm.— It  has  alreail^  been  atatsf 
thi^  tnese  combine  with  difficulty  by  direct  menna.  Vnm 
rutile,  or  titanic  acid,  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add,  a 
piece  of  rinc  immersed  in  the  solution  occasions  the  form- 
ation and  precipitation  of  a  deep  purple-coloured  porder. 
which  is  protoxide  of  titanium :  so  great  however  is  the 
facility  with  which  it  returns  to  the  state  of  peroxide,  that 
it  cannot  be  collected ;  and  hence  the  oompodtion  of  this 
oxide  has  not  been  peiftctly  determhied.  It  hi  homwm 
probaUy  compoaed  or— 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  .  8 
One  equivalent  of  titanium  .  24 

Eqmvalent  32 

When  hIm)  titanic  acid  is  cxposid  tn  .i  strong  heat,  a 
portion  of  it  lo«es  oxygen,  and  a  black  nia.ss  is  funned, 
which  is  the  protoxide  ;  it  has  an  earthy  fracture,  is  inso- 
luble ia  acids,  and  difficult  to  reeonvert  to  the  titama  acid. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  tliat  aaaSaae  is  probably  the 
protoxide  of  titanmm. 

Peroxide  qf  Titanium,  Titanic  ./r/</.— Rulile  is  titanic 
acid  nearly  pure :  when  it  is  reduced  to  fine  powder  and 
litstd  in  a  platiaa  crucible,  with  tlu-ce  times  its  weight  ot 
carbonate  of  potash,  titaniate  of  potash  is  obtained,  mixed 
with  some  exoem  of  eaibonato  of  potash;  thisis  to  bnif 
moved  by  washing  vrith  water,  and  titanio  acid  is  thee 
precipitated  by  dilution  and  heat :  and  after  washing  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  is  nearly  pure  Utauic  acid.  Iti 
properties  are,  tliat  when  pure  it  is  quite  white,  wry  infua- 
ble,  and  after  it  has  been  heated  is  soluble  only  in  hydio- 
fluoric  acid.  Its  acid  powtn  an  feeble  ;  it  is  insoluble  ia 
water,juid  does  not  not  on  vegalablo  blues ;  it  combinei 
howaver  nith  alkalia  and  memllio  osides,  foiming  salts 
wliidi  tm  formed  Mtoaalalw.  It  ia  prabal^  eompossd 
of— 

Tno  equivalents  of  oxygen  .  16 
One  eqoivalent  of  titanmm  .  M 

Equivalent     .  40 

Chlorim  and  TSiantum  combine  when  the  gas  is  passed 
over  metallic  titanium  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  a  colourlea 
tnuBnaient  fluid,  and  b<Mls  at  a  little  above  212°,  is  vola- 
tilised, and  condenses  unchanged.  When  exposed  to  the 
air  it  deliquesces,  and  when  a  few  drops  of  it  are  naikeil  w  ith 
an  equal  bulk  of  water,  combination  takes  place  witli  cuu- 
siderable  violence  and  the  evolution  of  intense  heat.  It 
abaoriie  dr^  ammooiacal  gas,  and  from  the  compound  aa 
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>btaiBed  iMbig  ptptred  BietiUie  titaoiinik  Itappem 

to  COTIftlgt  of— 

Two  equivalents  of  chlorine  72 
One  equivalent  of  titanium  .  ^  2A 

Batttvalent   .  06 
TbietaM  of  gallii  mm  added  to  a  tolutioo  of  titanip 
acid,  oecanoDS  aa  onnn-nd  ookmr,  j/nbthfy  onag  to 
the  tannic  acid  whidi  the  tiaehm  oaalaiu ;  Ilii  is  veiy 
cfcanict eristic  of  the  presence  of  titanic  Rcid. 

Tlie  otiier  compwinds  of  titaiuum  ajt  but  little  known; 
the  peroxide,  or  titanic  acid,  unites  both  with  b&»e»t  and 
aeids  to  form  saline  oooipouDdsf  the  former  are  called 
tiianiates. 

TITANS  (Ttrawft  fem.  Ttwuitfn)  ia  tha  na—  by  whwh 
in  the  mythology  of  antient  Ch«eM  •  eeftain  dan  of  eow 

;m«l  dautrliti  of  Uranus  and  G:ioa  :iri'  designated.  The 
oriijinal  name  of  (Jaea  was  said  to  have  iii  iii  Titaea,  from 
which  Titans  was  derived.  (Diodorus  Sic,  iii.fiC.)  ITjc 
beioga  i^nerally  compriaed  under  the  name  of  Titaaa  were 
Oceanna,  Coeux,  OAim,  Hyperion,  lapetua,  Cronua,  Thntys, 
Khea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Plmbc*  fiiaaa,  aad  Taaia. 
CApoIlodM'.,  BiMioih^i.  1, 3;  Diodorai Bto., T.  66.)  OQm 
wnters,  as  Stephanvts  of  Byzantivim  ■  ?.  t*.  'A^aim^\  Ph\is;i- 
iiias  (viii.  37,  3),  and  others,  ditler  butli  m  liie  naiueM  and 
Tiumbera  of  the  Titans.  Ur;uiiis  had  by  Gaea  two  other 
sets  Ot  children,  viz.  the  Hecatoncheirea  (centimani,  or 
bafaujB xrtlh  a  huidied  arms),  and  ttie  Cydopa;  aad  these 
two  be  cast  into  Tartaiw^  al  itliieh  Gaca,  thair  aotlMr, 
was  eo  indienant,  that  die  iadaoad  the  Titans  to  rerolt 

iicainst  tlu  ii  mtliir,  Uranus,  and  gave  to  Cronus  an  ada- 
mantine sickle  with  whii  h  he  castrated  his  father.  Oceu- 
niis  took  no  pari  in  tins  rebelliou.    AlUr  lu.inut  was 
deprived  of  the  sovereignty,  nnd  the  Hecatoacbeirc£  toge- 
ther with  tiie  Cfdops  weie  led  back  from  the  lower  world, 
the  supreme  power  was  giv by  the  biotben  to  dooM. 
But  Cronufl  apdn  threw  them  Into  TutanB,  and  mairied 
his  sister  Kh.  a ;     however  Oaea  and  Uranus  had  prophe- 
hicd  to  him  that  he  would  be  deprived  of  the  sovereignty 
by  his  own  children,  he  di  voured  all  the  children  whom 
Rhea  bore  him.    But  when  she  was  pretniaat  mth  Zeus, 
Am  ariUUrew  to  Crete,  where  she  gave  birth  to  him  in  a 
cavern,  and  aftenmids  had  biia  lAieated  by  the  Caictes 
and  n  jm]rfi>.  lie  deceive  Cranos,  she  had  pvan  hua  a 
stone  wrupt  up  like  n  rhild.  which  he  devoured.  When 
Zevis  had  grown  up,  he  tuok  Metis,  the  daui,'hter  of  Ocea- 
nuB,  and  with  her  assistance  he  ;«biiiniitcred  a  poison  to 
Cronus,  whicli  made  him  vomit  out  the  children  he  had 
awallowed,  viz.  Hestia,  D«aMtar,H«a,Flala.aad  Poaeidon, 
and  with  their  aid  Zeus  aoir  connMBoed  a  war  agaiaat  hia 
(Hther,  which  lasted  for  ten  yean.  'Riii  stramle,  euebrated 
in  mytholoiry  as  the  war  of  lli  •  Titans,  was  terminated  by 
Zeus  relieving  the  Cyclops  Iroin  TaitHJ-iis,  and  bv  his  gain- 
ing %vith  their  weapuns  the  vii  tory  over  Uiu  'litans,  who 
were  now  cast  into  Tartarus,  and  were  guarded  there  by 
the  Hecatottoheires.   Zeus  and  his  brothers  BOW  divided 
the  soverdga^  of  the  world  amoog  thMnNhr«e»  (ApoUa- 
dor.,  BiMiotk.,  i.  1  end  2.^ 

"Hie  name  Titan  has  also  been  given  to  those  stiprrhiiman 
bcingi  who  sverc  (Inscendwi  from  the  Titans,  such  ;ui  Pro- 
methi  U5.  Hecate,  Latona.  Hyrrha,  Helios,  S:e.  It  niore- 
over  occun  as  a  designation  of  a  very  early  race  of  men  in 
Crete  and  Egypt. 

(Lobcelc,  AgtaophamM,  p.  763;  Biittiffer,  Jdeen  zw 
Kmrtmytholoffir,  p.  217,  &c. ;  VSlcker,  Mythologie  ties 
Aw/iVncn  Gffichlrcht^''.  p.  "2^),  Scr.'i 
TITCHFIELD.  [Hami'shikk.  vol.  xii.,  p.  32.] 
TITHES  are  the  tenth  part  of  the  inereasc  yearly 
aiisine  and  renewing  from  the  profits  of  lands,  the  stock 
upon  lands,  and  the  personal  industry  of  the  inhahitMlts, 
and  Me  efferinga  payable  to  the  chnvm  Iwr. 

Underlie  theocntio  govemnent  of  the  Jewi  the  tenth 
part  of  the  yearly  increase  of  their  goods  was  due  to  the 
priests  by  divine  right.  '  And  behold  I  have  given  the 
children  of  Levi  all  the  tenth  in  Isr.i< !  tor  an  inheritance, 
for  their  service  which  they  serve,  even  the  service  of  the 
tsbemscle  of  the  congregation.'  (:V«ii«6«r#,xviii.  21.)  And 
uuQt  'Than  Aalt  truly  tithe  all  the  increase  of  the  seed, 
tMt  the  ileld  bringeth  year  by  year.'  (Dmt.,  xiv.  22.) 
•.\nd  all  the  tithe  of  the  land,  whether  of  the  seetl  of  the 
land  or  of  the  fr^iit  of  the  tree,  is  the  Lord's;  it  in  holy 
unt  1  thi  Lord.'  '  And  concerning  the  tithe  of  the  herd  01 
of  the  flock,  even  of  whatsoever  paanth  under  the  nxl,  i 


the  tenth  ahaU  be  betar  nato  the  Lord.'  (Xeetr^  lonU, 

30,  32.) 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  church  offerings 
were  made  by  its  members  at  the  altar,  at  collections,  aad 
in  other  ways,  and  such  payments  were  enjoined  by  decree* 
of  the  church  and  sanctioned  by  general  usage.  For  many 
caatmiea  however  they  were  voluntary,  and  not  eafofoed 
by  any  civil  laws.  When  the  chuich  was  struggling 
againiit  persecution,  the  Chiiitmni  brought  all  their 
worldly  goods  into  a  common  stock  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
'  And  tl«  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one 
heart  and  of  one  soul :  neither  said  ati)  of  them  tiiat  aught 
of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was'  his  own ;  but  they 
had  all  things  in  common.'  'Neitharwaa  there  any  among 
then  that  kekad;  for  as  —ay  aa  were  aowaiania  of  landa 
or  hooaee  aoM  ^en,  and  brought  the  pneea  «f  fta  tilings 
that  were  sold,  and  laid  them  down  at  the  lyfliHet*  feet: 
and  distribution  wa^  made  unto  every  man  according  as 
he  hail  need.'  (.Ictv,  iv.  32,  34,  30.)  They  tlien  had  no 
other  object  than  the  defence  and  support  of  their  faith ; 
they  reouired  no  compulsion  to  make  utTeringa  to  their 
infiiat  duueh.  Bui  wnaa  the  church  had  incieascd  ia 
power,  aad  began  to  amaber  auMnget  ita  ttembera  jsumy 

who  adhered  to  it  because  it  was  the  ]irevuiliiig  religion, 
rather  t!;an  on  account  of  any  enthusiasm  ur  iLverence  for 
itidiviii.  ni  ii,Tu  and  doctrines,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
enforce  certain  iixed  contributions  for  tiie  support  of  the 
ministers  of  religion.  The  chtiroh  relied  upon  the  example 
of  the  Jew^  aaafteiiBiied  a  taath  to  be  paid.  MoanwhUa 
flie  eoBvertton  of  temporal  prineca  to  CSuwtianity,  and  theii 

zeal  in  favour  of  their  new  faith,  enabled  the  church  to 
obtain  the  enactment  of  civil  luw.s  to  compel  liie  piiyiuent 
of  tithes.  In  England  the  first  instatKc  of  a  law  lor  the 
otforing  of  tithes  was  tiiat  of  Otfa,  king  of  Mercia,  towards 
the  'lid  (jfthe  eighth  cenlur}-.    Ue  first  rave  the  ohuroh 

a  civil  light  ia  ttthea,  aad  eaabkd  the  CMtgjr  to  fMOver 
then  aa  their  legal  due  by  the  coerdoa  of  ttie  civil  power. 

The  hiw  (if  OfFa  was  at  a  later  period  extended  to  the 
xNhuie  of  England  by  king  Etheiwulph.  (Prideaux.  On 
ralfs.  167. 1 

At  first,  though  every  man  was  obliged  to  pay  tttlies, 
the  particular  oDureh  or  monastery  to  which  they  should 
be  paidaspeamtohave  been  left  to  hi*  aimofftion.  In 
the  year  i20O,  hoawer.  Pope  Imioeeat  III.  directed  a 

decretal  epistle  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  \vluch 
he  enjoined  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  pareoiis  of  the 
respective  parishes  in  which  they  arose.  Thi.s  parochial 
appropriation  of  Uthes  has  ever  since  been  the  law  of 
the  land.  (Coke,  2  Itut.,  641.)  The  same  pope  gave 
siaular  inatmotioaa  la  Qtbcr  oouataiea  at  about  tne  taoM 
thne. 

The  tithes  thus  payable  waiaof  three  kinds,  viz.  prtrdiai, 
mi.ii'il.  and  fiersvnal.  Prtedial  tithes  are  such  as  arise 
inniiidiati ly  from  tlie  ground,  as  grain  of  all  sorts,  fruita, 
and  herbs.  Muvd  tithes  ari.<«c  from  things  nourished  by 
the  earth,  as  colts,  c&lves,  pigs,  laasbi,  chickens,  milk» 
cheese,  and  egp*  JPermmai  tithaa  afa  paid  from,  the 
profits  arising  from  the  labour  and  indaatiy  of  men  engaged 
in  trades  or  other  occupations  :  being  the  tenth  part  of  the 
clear  gain,  after  deducting  all  charges.  (Watson,  On 
7'«M(  .v.  c.  49.) 

Tithes  are  t\irt)ier  divided  into  great  and  tmall.  The 
former  consist  of  com,  hay,  wo<Mi,  &c. ;  the  latter  of 
the  pntdial  tithaa  of  other  kanda,  together  with  niaed  aad 
personal  tltbea.  TMs  diatinolion  ia  arbitrary,  and  not  de> 

jiendent  upon  the  relative  value  of  the  diftcrent  kinds  of 
tithe  within  a  particular  parish.  Potatoes,  fur  in.stance, 
grown  in  fields  nave  been  adjudged  to  be  small  tithes,  in 
whatever  quantities  sown  (Smith  r.  Wyatt,  2  Atk.,  304), 
while  corn  and  hay,  in  the  smallest  portions,  still  continue 
to  be  treated  as  great  Uthea.  The  distinction  is  of  bmip 
terial  oonteqnence,  as  great  tithee  helonsr.  of  right,  to  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  and  small  tithes  to  the  vicai. 

No  tithes  are  paid  for  quarries  or  mines,  because  their 
products  are  not  the  increase,  but  an  part  of  the  substance 
of  the  earth.  Neither  are  houses,  considered  separately 
from  the  aoil,  daigeablc,  as  having  no  annual  increaaek 
By  tiMCOanUNi  htwoCBaghmd  no  tithe  isdue  fta  thinfi  • 
tMt  are  Arte  fialarw,  auch  aa  fish,  game,  &c. ;  but  thcf* 
are  local  customs  by  which  tithe  has  been  paid  from  auch 
things  from  time  immemorial,  nnd  in  tho»>e  plaoaa  such 
cvistiiniary  tithes  may  be  exacted.  Tame  animals  kept  fiof 
pleasure  or  cuiioafy  are  also  exempt  from  tithes. 
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Tithes  vrere  aU  ohnnaUv  pud  in  kind,  the  tenth 
whe&t-sheaf,  the  tentfi  lunib  or  pi^,  tt  the  cue  might  be. 
belonged  of  rii^ht  to  the  panon  of  the  parish  as  his  tithe. 
The  •nconvenioncp  and  vexation  of  Huch  a  mode  ol  ])ay- 
ment  are  obviou>.  The  practice  could  only  have  oricin- 
uted  in  times  and  in  countries  in  wtiich  barter  formed  the 
only  meiuvs  of  exchange,  and  the  products  of  the  earth 
were  the  sole  test  of  TiliM.  The  loinroircd  habits  and 
civilization  of  oentuTwt  w«  itevottMlM  vnalile  to  alter 
wliat  had  been  sanctioned  hv  cnstom  since  the  memory 
ot'  man,  and  no  attempt  haJ  been  made  in  this  eountr>', 
until  ver)'  receiitlv,  to  introduce  a  ^'cneral  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  collection.  The  inconvenience  of  paying 
iatliM  in  kind  must  long  nnce  have  been  felt,  and  certain 
modea  of  obviating  it  wen  OMasionallj  pnetiaod.  Some- 
thnei  ^e  owner  of  land  wonld  enter  into  a  oowpoaition 
with  the  parson  or  vicar,  with  the  consent  of  the  ordinary 
and  the  patron  of  the  living,  by  which  certain  land  should 
be  altogether  discharged  Drom  tithes,  on  conveyins;  uther 
land,  or  making  compensation.  In  other  wordii,  the 
owner  of  the  land  purcliai^ed  an  exemption  from  tithes. 
Such  anBDgeneQta  between  laudownen  and  the  church 
reeogjUKd  bj  fatw,  but  it  was  fistind  that  tiiey  were 
often  injisrioiM  to  the  church  by  reason  of  an  insttmcient 
value  bein^  given  for  the  tithes.  The  act.s  1  Elizabeth, 
c.  19,  and  13  Elizabeth,  c.  10,  were  accordintrly  pa^ed, 
which  disabliKi  buhopa,  colleges,  chapters,  parsons,  and 
iican  from  making  any  alienation  of  church  property  for  a 
Umgar  term  than  twentjHme  yean  or  three  lives.  In  order 
to  eataUiih  an  esempliOQ  ftom  tithea  on  the  gronnd  of  a 
real  coinpo-^ition,  it  is  therefore  neceaaaiy  to  show  that 
such  composition  had  been  entered  into  before  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth.  Since  that  time  compositions  have  rarely 
been  made,  except  under  the  authority  of  private  acts  of 
parliament.  ; 

Another  method  of  avoidii^  the  payment  of  tithes  in 
land  was  tint  of  a  moAu  deewumdi,  oommonly  known  as 
a  modus.  This  consists  of  any  custom  in  a  particular 
nlace,  by  which  the  ordinaiy  mode  of  collecting  tithes  has 
been  superseded  by  some  special  manner  of  tithinc:.  In 
some  (mri^ies  the  custom  has  prevailed,  timo  out  of  mind, 
of  paying  a  certain  sum  of  money  annually  for  every  acre 
of  land,  in  iiea  of  tithes.  In  otners  a  smaller  quantity  of 
produce  is  given,  and  the  residue  is  made  up  in  labour,  as 
every  12th  nheaf  of  wheat  instead  of  the  lOtht  but  to  be 
housed  or  threahcd  by  the  owner. 

A  large  portion  of  the  land  of  thirs  country  is  tithe-free, 
from  various  caut>es.  .Some  has  bean  exempted  under 
real  composition,  as  already  explained,  and  simie  b}  pre- 
scription, which  supposes  a  tsomposition  to  have  been  for- 
merly made.  The  moiA  freouent  ground  of  exemption  is 
that  the  land  once  belonged  to  a  religioua  house,  and  wa^i 
therefore  discharged  in  this  manner.  All  abbote,  priors, 
and  other  chief  monks  originally  paid  tithes  ftom  the 
lands  belonging  to  them,  until  Popti  raschal  II.  exempted 
all  spiritual  persons  from  paying  tithes  of  lands  in  their 
owniMnds.  This  general  discharge  continued  till  the  time 
of  King  Heniy  II.,  when  Pope  Adrian  IV.  restrained  it  to 
the  three  religious  orders  of  Cistercians,  Templan,  and 
Hospitalers,  to  whom  Pope  Innocent  III.  added  the  Prae^ 
monstratensea.  These  four  orders,  on  account  of  their 
exemption,  were  commonly  called  the  pnvilegtd  orders. 
The  Council  of  Lateian,  in  1215,  further  restrained  this 
exptnption  to  landj»  in  the  occupation  of  those  religious 
orders  of  which  they  were  in  possesiion  before  that  coun- 
cil. fiulU  were  however  obtained  for  discharging  parti- 
cular monasteries  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  wnicn  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  exempt;  by  which  means  much 
land  has  been  ever  since  tithe-free.  Another  mode  by 
which  hinds  l>eIon!;in2  to  relic^ious  houses  became  not 
liable  to  tlie  payment  ot  tithes,  was  that  of  unity  qf  vot- 
aemoH  ;  as  where  the  lands  and  the  rectory  belonged  to 
the  same  establishment,  which  would  not,  of  oouiae,  pay 
tithes  to  itMlf.  Yet  the  lands  were  not  absolutely  dis- 
charired  by  this  unity  of  possession,  for  upon  any  disunion 
tlie  jiayracnt  of  tithes  \va.s  revived ;  so  that  the  union  only 
suspended  the  payment.  The  act  .SI  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  \3, 
whieh  dissolved  several  of  the  religious  houses,  continued 
Ike  discharge  of  their  lands  from  tithsib  though  in  the 
ismnminn  of  the  Idng  «r  wf  other  jftma.  Many  mo* 
iMstfltiss  had  prMwiiHy  been  dimolved  by  act  of  parluu- 
meat,  ^  ut  a.^  no  such  clause  as  that  contained  in  the  31 
Hen.  V  iii.  had  be«a  uitroduced  into  other  acts,  the  lands 


of  the  mQaaateiUM  dimolved  by  them  baeemA  chmrgtiik 
with  tithes. 

Vi'v.  have  stated  enoueh  concerning  the  nature  of  titba 
and  the  variou.s  circumstances  affecting  them,  to  show  hew 
complicated  mu.st  be  the  laws,  and  how  entant^led  thf  -r- 
teretrta  of  different  parlies  who  had  to  pay  or  to  recti •< 
t^em.  But  apart  from  such  considerations  it  may  be  wdi 
to  iaQaue  whether  tithes  be,  in  their  origioal  naUire^  a  ft 
mode  of  supporting  a  religious  establishment;  and  if  ns^ 
in  what  manner  they  might  be  made  so.  There  cse 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind  »  t 
cause  of  constant  irritation  and  dispute  between  a  cleriT;- 
man  and  his  panshioneil.  With  the  best  uit«ntiunA  os 
both  sides,  the  very  nature  of  tithes  is  such,  that  doubte 
and  dualities  must  arise  between  them ;  and  even  vitame 
there  is  no  doubt,  the  form  and  principle  of  payment  «* 
odious  and  discouraging.  The  hardships  and  iniu^ice 
tithes  upon  the  agriculturist  are  well  described  by  Dr. 
Paley  : — '  Ai;ru  alture  is  discomfited  by  ever>'  con:>titiitioa 
of  landed  property  which  lets  in  those  who  have  oo  co 
cem  in  the  improvement  to  a  peiticipatioa  of  the  profit: 
of  all  iDatitntkms  which  ere  intfaiawqF  advene  to  eaki' 
vation  and  imptoveoMnt,  none  is  so  itoiioas  as  timt  «f 
tithes.  A  claimant  here  enters  into  the  produce  who  coa- 
Iributed  no  ajwislance  whatever  to  the  production.  Wbea 
years  perhaps  of  care  and  toil  havi  nnitured  an  iniprore- 
meitt ;  when  the  husbandman  sce^  new  crops  rtpenmg  to 
his  skill  and  industry ;  the  moment  he  is  ready  to  put  hu 


sickle  to  the  gram*  he  finds  himself  eoouieUed  to  divide 

ami  Mi 

aophy,  chapter  xii.) 


his  hsrvest  wrat  a  stranger .*  {itoral 


If  tithes  then  be  in  principle  an  injurious  and  restrictiTe 
tax  upon  .(irn  Iture,  and  if  the  mode  of  collection  be 
vexatious  and  unpopular,  it  became  the  duty  of  a  iegisla. 
ture  to  provide  a  remedy  for  these  evils.  But  tithes  are  uo* 
like  any  other  tax,  whictt  bemg  lidimdii^nriouato  the  SMa 
may  be  removed  on  wovfalinf  othns.  Th^  ai«  not  the 
property  of  the  stat<?,  out  of  its  subjects  ;  they  an-  pa-(  -  '  e 
not  only  to  the  church,  but  to  lay  impropriators  ;  tl-i  )  i.a.t 
been  the  subject  of  innumerable  private  banyai  n  -  ,  l.  ind  lof 
been  sold  at  a  higher  price  on  account  of  its  exemption  in>ai 
tithe ;  the  value  of  the  patronage  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  livings  of  this  eountzy  is  dependent  upon  the  eaastisf 
liability  of  land  to  tithes ;  in  dioit,  the  vaiiaas  wlatiatis  sf 
society  have  been  for  centuries  so  closely  connected  with 
the  receipt  and  payment  of  tithe.«,  that  to  have  aboli^bttJ 
them  would  have  been  a  t^ross  injustice  and  spoliation  to 
many,  and  no  advantage  to  the  community ;  for  the  whole 
profit  would  immediately  have  been  enjoyed  by  those  \s  ht:>><- 
lands  were  discharged  from  payments  to  wmch  they  had 
always  been  liable,  and  subject  to  which  tliej  had  mart 
probably  been  purchased. 

As  for  these  reasons  the  extinction  of  tithes  was  impnu- 
ticable,  a  commutation  ot  them  has  been  attempted  ;i- ! 
has  been  ibund  most  successful.  Dr.  Paley,  vviio  saw  ao 
clearly  the  evils  of  tithes,  himself  suggested  this  improve- 
ment.  *  No  measure  of  such  extensive  ooncem  appcsn 
to  me  so  practicable,  nor  any  single  altemtion  so  Dcaet- 
cial,  as  the  conversion  of  tithes  into  corn-rent*.  Tkk 
commutation,  I  am  convinced,  might  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
secure  to  the  tithe-holdi  r  a  i  utiplete  and  perpetxial  e<jui- 
valent  for  his  interest,  and  to  leave  to  industry  its  full  ope- 
ration and  entire  reward.'  {Moral  ami  Political  Phticf 
sopAy,  chapter  xii.)  This  principle  of  commutation  wu 
fint  poposed  to  be  applied  by  the  legislature  to  Irelaal 
In  aodition  to  the  common  evils  of  a  tithe  syvtem,  that 
country  was  labouring  under  another.  Its  p«ople  were 
payinr  li'hs  -  for  the  support  of  u  Lld  iry  possessinif  a  rch- 
giou  at  variance  with  their  own.  liesi.*tance  to  the  |»y- 
ment  of  tithes  occasioned  by  this  appropriation  of  tKem 
had  become  so  general,  that  a  commutation  was  deemed 
absdliddy  naoesmiy  for  the  safety  of  the  church  of  Ireland. 
It  was  reoommiended  by  committees  of  both  bouses  of 
parliament  in  1832,  but  not  finally  carried  into  effect  until 

18.38. 

The  statutes  for  the  general  commutation  of  tithes  la 
Ent^land  arc  the  6^7  Will.  IV.,  c.  71,  the  7  Will.  IV. 
and  1  Vict,  c.  69,  the  I  &  2  Vict.,  c.  64,  the  3  Vict, 
c.  82;  and  the  5  &  6  Vict.,  c.  54.  Their  objet  L  i-.  to  sub- 
stitute a  rent-charge,  payable  in  monqr,  but  fluctuatiof 
according  to  the  average  price  of  com  for  seven  precedin; 
years,  for  all  fitbe-s,  whether  payable  under  a  modut  or 
composition,  or  not.    A  voluntary  agreement  betwc«a 
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ttl«  owners  of  the  land  and  of  the  tithea  wau  fii-st  promoted, 
in  MM  of  no  Mich  agreement,  a  uompuli^ry  commuta- 
tiotl  was  to  be  cfliMted  by  commissionen.   In  case  of  dis- 
piitf,  provision  was  made  fat  the  valiutioo  tad  ipportion- 
raent  of  tithe  in  every  parub.  IH*  nnt<ehliig«  waa  to  be 
t  hu8  calculated  :— The  comptrdller  of  com  return*  is  re- 
(luired  to  publi*li  m  Jaiiuar)'  the  average  price  of  an  impe- 
rial buihel  of  Britisvh  wheat,  barley,  and  oat»,  computed 
from  the  weekly  averages  of  the  corn  returns  during  seven 
prseediog  jfltn.   Every  rent-charge  ia  to  be  of  the  value 
of  such  number  of  impanal  buahslt  and  d«euiul  iwrts  of 
an  imperial  bushel  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  as  tfie  Mine 
would  have  purchased  at  the  pnces  so  ascertained  and 
published,  in  case  oiip-thnd  of  such  rent-charge  had  been 
invested  m  tlic  purcliase  of  whrat,  one-third  in  barley,  and 
tha  wnaminder  in  oats.    For  example,  suppose  the  value 
of  tha  titba  of  a  parish  to  have  been  seUkd  b/  agreement 
or  by  award  at  300/.,  and  tliat  tha  avaiwgapfiiM  of  wheat 
for  the  seven  preceding  years  had  bean  lur.  a  boshei,  of 
liiu  u  \  r>v.,  and  of  oats  'Iv.  (i  /.  :  tho  30()/.  would  then  rc'j)re- 
sent        bushels  ol"  wheat,  •KXJ  bus^lu  U  ot"  barU'v,  and  S(X) 
bushcl-t  of  oat*.     However  much  ihi'  uverai(e  juin^  oi 
com  may  fluetuate  in  future  years,  a  sum  equal  in  value 
to  (he  same  number  of  biuhels  of  each  description  of  com, 
according  to  such  avenge  prices,  will  be  pufable  to  the 
tithe-owner,  and  not  an  unvarying  sum  or  3001.  The 
cjiiantity  of  com  is  fixed,  but  the  iimney  payment  to  the 
titlie-owner  varies  witii  the  septeuiual  aviragc  price  of 
com.   Land  not  exceeding  20  acres  may  also  be  given 
bjra  paiisbtOa  account  of  any  spiritu.il  benciice  or  dignity, 
as  a  coammtation  for  tithaa  to  ecclesiastical  pertons,  but 
not  to  lay  impnpriatOM.    («  ft  7  Will.  IV^  c  71* 
s.  26-28.) 

By  the  last  Rt  ^xn  t  of  the  tithe  commishioners,  it  api)earB 
that  already  volunlar)'  proceediiigH  have  commenced  in 
Oaei  tithe  districts;  6348  agreements  have  been  received, 
of  which  6604  have  been  confirmed  ;  2178  notices  for 
nr^rg  awards  bate  been  issued  ;  13j6  drafl.t  of  compul- 
wetf  awands  have  been  received,  of  wbieh  1030  have  been 
oaafiimed;  6220  apportionments  have  been  reoeited,  of 
which  4.347  have  been  confirmed.  Of  the  whole  business 
of  Hii<ii;ning  rent-charges  and  apportioning  them,  about 
halt  lb  completed. 

The  complete  and  final  commuialion  of  tithes  must  be 
regarded  n  a  most  valuable  nieaiture.  It  is  perfeetiy  fkir 
to  all  parties,  and  is  calculated  to  tuXd  security  and  perma- 
nence to  the  property  of  the  church,  and  to  remove  all 
grounds  of  discord  and  jealousy  between  the  clergy  and 
their  parishiunenk  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  an  im- 
provement in  the  mode  of  recovering  tithes,  consequent 
upon  the  commutation.  There  were  formerly  irarious 
modes  of  recoveiT,  in  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  the 
civil  courts,  and  hefore  justices  of  the  peace,  aU  more  or 
less  leaibn;;  to  unaeemly  litigation.  The  present  mode  of 
recuvtring  the  n  nt-chargo.  ii"  in  arrear,  is  by  distraining  for 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  a  landlord  reco\  urs  his  rent ;  and 
if  the  rent-charge  shall  have  been  forty  ilays  in  arrear, 
poBMadon  of  the  land  may  be  given  to  the  owner  of  the 
rent-charge  until  the  arrears  and  costs  an  satisfied. 
Indee<l  the  whole  principle  of  the  tithe  commutation 
Acts  IS  to  htrip  tithes  of  the  diaracter  of  a  tax,  and  to 
assimilate  them  as  much  M  poinUo  to  ft  iHit-oharirt 
upon  the  land. 

[AoBidiLTOmK ;  BsNBrica;  Fikst-Fruits  ;  Iupropria- 
tio»s ;  Tax,  Taxation  ;  Taxatio  Ecclesiawica  ;Tsnths.] 
TrnnNO  iTithmga ;  from  the  Saxon,  'ntothtmge)  is 
an  nntient  municipal  divinon  of  land  in  England  \mderthe 
Sttxun  kings.  The  whole  country  was  divided  into  tithings 
and  hundreds  by  Alfred  the  Great.  The  former  waa  a  dis- 
trict containing  ten  heads  of  ftimilies ;  the  latter  comprised 
ten  tithings,  or  one  hundred  heads  of  fkmilies.  Kvery 
inmoft  had  its  chief  man  aimualhr  appointed  to  nreside 
onrAe  rest,  who  waa  called  the  titning-man  or  bor^holder, 
and  sometimes  the  headboroogh  or  borough's  elder.  Vjich 
of  these  little  communities  was  bound  to  keep  tlie  peace 
within  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  the  members  vvere  it- 
spMudble  for  each  other.  So  important  were  these  asso- 
milioas  deemed  to  be,  that  no  man  waA  allowed  to  abide  in 
Boglsnd  above  forty  days  without  being  enrolled  in  some 
tithing.  Although  the  institution  has  long  ceased,  the  name 
and  division  are  still  retained  in  many  parts  of  iiogland. 

TITI,  SANTI  DI.  an  Italian  painter  and  architect,  bom 
«f  a  noble  fluniljr  at  Boqpi  San  Sepolcio  m  Tbacany^  isa8» 


was  a  scholar  of  Bronzino's,  and,  according  to  Lanzi,  also 
studied  under  Cellini.  While  at  Rome  he  was  employed 
upon  some  subjects  in  flw  diapel  of  the  Palazzo  Salvuiti, 
and  painted  a  St.  Jerome  in  oan  Giovaoni  da'  Fioranttait 
besides  executing  several  works  in  the  Belvedere  of  the 
Vatican.  He  retumetl  to  Florence  in  \'>C}Q.  with  a  reputa- 
tion for  |i^at  ability  in  design  ;  nor  was  such  ruputatiou  at 
all  diminishetl  by  the  works  he  there  proiluccd,  lur  anion:; 
them  are  some  of  his  best,  including  his  Resurrection  and 
Supper  at  Emmaus,  in  Santa  Croce ;  of  which,  and  of  bis 
otherperfiirmances,  a  fiiU  account  is  nven  byfioisfaioi,  in 
his '  Rieposo.*  It  wiaalso  at  Florenee  wat  he  ducly  exer- 
cised his  profession  of  architect.  The  Ca.sa  Dnnlanelli,  the 
Villa  Spini  at  Peretola,and  his  ovvu  hous*.-  at  Florence,  are 
enumerated  among  liis  works  of  that  ckiss,  but  without 
much  comfflendation  i  altliou^h  he  is  said  to  have  dis- 
played great  taste  in  some  of  his  architectural  backgrounds 
in  painbQg,  in  which  he  also  ibowed  great  knowledge  of 
perspective.  His  pencil  wae  frequently  employed  on 
merely  temporary  decorations,  either  on  occasions  of 
solemn  funeral  obsequies  or  splendid  festivities,  of  which 
latter  kind  were  those  wluch  lie  painted  at  the  celebration 
of  the  nuptiak  of  the  duke  of  Braociano.  Saoti  died  in 
1603,  leaving  a  son  named  Tiberioi  who  was  also  an  aitiit, 
aod  who  did  not  long  wrriTe  him. 
(Biogr,  VmhtnJht  lanri;  Militia;  VaMri.) 

TITIAN.     (VlCKLMO.  TiZlANO.] 

TITICA'CA,  L.VKE.  [Bolivia,  vol.  v..  p.  8G.] 
TITL^VRKS.  Mr.  Swainson  chaructenses  the  Titlarkt 
(genus  Ant/iuA  as  slender-shaped  birds,  having  the  plu- 
mage and  long  liinder  toes  of  the  true  larks,  but  witli  the 
slendic  bilk  ot  the  WagtaiU;  and  he  places  the  ibrmer 
next  to  the  Bist  Indian  genus  Enicmnu,  which  in  his  view 
succeeds  to  the  Wagtails  {MotaciUa  and  Budyte$).  AiUhu/i 
indeed  seems  to  him  to  have  its  position  at  the  very  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dbntirostrks.  ju»t  k.s  the  family  of  the 
AlaudmcB,  or  Tme  Larks,  is  in  the  circle  of  the  t'ontrot- 
tres ;  *  in  other  words,  they  ars  not  onljr  analogous,  but  this 
analogy  actually  blends  into  an  affimty.'  (fiUutiftcatitm 
n/ Birds.  [Larks.]  In  the  jj^MOMMt  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  work,  Anthut  is  arranged  OS  tni  hilt  geone  of  the  Ma- 
tacilltntp,  with  the  loliowing 

Generic  Characlri . — Hill  very  slender,  the  sides  com- 
pressed, the  upper  mandible  longest,  witii  the  tip  deflected 
over  the  lower,  and  distinctly  notched.  Wings  moderate ; 
the  four  fiiet  quills  nearly  eoual :  tertials  obtuse,  length- 
ened. lUI  moderate,  slightly  forked.  Legs  slender,  black. 
Tarsus  and  mi<Wlf  toe  eiinal.  Lateral  toes  atu!  claws  of 
the  same  len^h  and  size.  ExAmple.  Anthuti  aquaitctu 
{Fauna  Homdt-AmericaiKi,  pi.  44).     The  Prince  of  Oa- 

nino  also  places  the  genus  ilniAw  among  theiifo<act7/tiMr, 
which,  m  Ua  aina|eiMnt»  is  the  rixtti  nbfiunfly  of  the 

TurtUdtf. 

The  True  Larks  are  placed  by  the  Prince,  in  the  same 
highly  useful  work  (Birds  of  hlurnpe  mid  \,,r!h  America  i, 
under  the  Alauditue,  the  fourth  subfamily  of  the  Frin- 
giUida,  standing  between  the  fflisleruwn'  aod  the 

LoTintP. 

The  Alaudines  of  the  Prince  comprise  the  following 
Genera.— Ctfr/Ai^oifdia,  Sw. ;  AUtuda,  Linn. ;  Gulerida, 
Boie ;  Phileremot,  Brehm  (Bremophilug,  Boie) ;  and  Aff- 
fiinncorypha,  Boie.  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  (/.»*/  if  tfu-  (im-i-.t 
of  Birth)  also  makes  Anthus  one  of  the  genera  of  his  Mo- 
tncillince,  placing  it  between  ^thihianura,  Gould,  and 
Corydalia,*  Vigors.  The  MotaeiUiiuBt  in  Mr.  Grays 
arrangement,  ftcm  the  aevelith  enblhiniljr  of  Ids  £w- 

Ctftl<M. 

The  True  Larks  (Alaudina)  are  arranged  by  him  as  the 
sixth  subfamily  of  the  Fririgillidtp,  with  the  following 

Genera. — Alauda,  Linn. ;  OaUridUy  Boie ;  Otocorit, 
Bonap. ;  Melanocorypha,  Boie ;  Saxilauda,  Less. ;  Eraaa, 
G.  R.  Gray ;  Mirqfra,  Horsf. ;  QUandrelia,  Kaup ;  F'rin- 
iralauda,  Hodgs. ;  MegalopMiUitt  O.  R.  Gray ;  Maenmyx, 
Sw. ;  and  Certhilauda,  8w. 

TTie  Alaudinm  are  placed  by  this  zoologist  between  the 
Etnfi:  riztna;  and  the  Pyrrhultme, 

Uut  we  must  now  return  to  the  Titlarku,  and  we  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Yarn  II,  who,  in  \a»British  Birdt,  observes 
that  it  would  assist  correct  definition  ii;  among  ounelves, 
die  term  Wtark  eoold  be  diieontinned  entirely ; '  theTVee 

*  la  i)vL'  A] i)wu<)U  Mr  Oray  itatM  that  Piputri,  Kaup.  and  Lemamplrrw, 
Kaao.  BtMwidcqiaMi  anx  lo  J»Mu,  mmI  Ihst  lit.  SwaiHM't  |miw  J§nmmB 
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Pipit  being  called  the  Titlark  by  some,  the  Meadow  pipit 
A  Titlark  DT  others ;  and  rouna  the  •earC4Mst,  where  tne 
Roek  Pipit  u  eenerallythe  moit  ficqnentof  fli0  three,  that 
b  alio  caUed  Titlark. 
Beehetein  separated  the  Hpits  from  the  true  Larka, 

Bvinp  the  former  the  generic  appellation  of  Anthus,  and 
I.  Yarrell  elevates  them  into  a  family,  Ant/iidce. 
The  following  species  are  British  : — 
The  Tree  PipiC  Anthtu  trivialU;  the  Meadow  I'ipit, 
Anthut  pratensit ;  the  Roek  Pipits  Anthus  ohscurus  {An- 
thutpetrotug,  Flem.,  Jen. ;  AntMtaquatictu,  Selby,  Gould ; 
Alauda  obicura,  Auct.) ;  and  RiehanPt  Pipit,  Antkus  Si- 
tardi. 

The  Titlark  of  Pennant  is  the  Meadow  Pipit  of  the 
above  list ;  and  Mr.  Yarrell  well  observes  that  scarcely  any 
two  Biitiah  bird*  have  been  so  frequently  confounded  toge- 
ther aa  the  IVee  and  the  Meadow  Pipits ;  but  vrhen  Uie 
two  species  are  examined  in  hand,  obvious  and  constant 
distinctions  appear ;  and  tiiere  are,  he  adds,  bendes,  dif- 
ferences ill  tlie  nabit-s  of  these  birds,  lus  well  as  in  the  loca- 
lities they  each  frequent.  '  The  Tree  Pipit  i.s  rather  the 
larger  bird  of  the  two  ;  the  beak  is  stouter  and  stronger; 
the  spots  on  the  breast  longer  and  fewer  in  number ;  the 
claw  of  the  hind  toe  is  not  80  long  as  the  toe  itself;  the 
tertial  feathers  of  the  winga  ai«  rather  longer  in  vomr- 
tion  to  the  primaries ;  tiie  wMte  on  the  enter  tail-feKher 
on  each  side  is  neither  so  puVe  in  colour,  nor  is  it  spread 
over  so  Iar|^  a  portion  of  the  feather ;  and,  as  far  as  my 
own  ot»erMitio!i  i^'oes,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  ao  nu- 
merous as  a  species  as  the  Meadow  Pipit.' 

Unlike  the  meadow  Pipit*  the  Tree  Pipit  is  a  summer 
visitor,  only  acAving  in  our  well-wooded  enclosures  to- 
wards the  end  of  April.  The  male  generally  begins  his 
asTccable  son^  from  the  top  of  a  bush  or  an  upper  branch 
of  some  'hedge-row  elm;'  from  his  percli  he  rises  into  the 
air,  his  wings  shivering,  till  he  has  reached  an  elevation 
aboat  as  high  again  as  the  tree  from  which  he  started.  As 
soon  aa  he  has  attained  liis  greate»t  height  he  poises  his 
wingi,  qnwda  lua  tail  and  alowljr  deacienris,  singing  all  the 
widfe,  to  the  same  statioii  whence  he  roee,  or  the  top  of 
some  neighbouring  tree.  The  nest,  placed  generally  on 
the  ground,  is  framed  of  mosw,  root-fibres,  and  withered 
grass,  hned  scantily  with  bents  and  hairs.  The  eggs,  four 
or  five  in  numher,  vaiy  much  in  colour  in  diiferent  nestSi 


Itas-nia.  (OodL) 


Mr.  Yarrell  considers  the  most  characteristic  liue  to  V. 
gre)'i.sh-white  clouded  and  spotted  with  purple-brown  or 
purple-red ;  the  length  of  the  eggaboot  10  lines,  diamckr 
8.  Food,  insects  and  worms.  Total  length  of  the  \mt 
about  6^  inches.  This  bird  must  not  be  confounded  wilk 
the  Wood-Lakk. 

The  winter-quartera  of  this  species  are  probablj  ia 
Northern  and  Western  AfliG».  tt  !•  R  Madom  bini,  aid 
also  inhabits  Jamn.  ~ 

The  Meadow  Pepit  remains  with  nathrou^out  the  jretr, 
and  is  the  smallest  and  most  common  species,  its  total 
length  being  6  inches  only.  It  haunts  heathy  and  hiUy 
districts,  as  well  as  meadows  and  marsh-lands.  .Mr.  Yar- 
rell thus  describes  its  habits  : — '  When  progres*.ing  fna 
place  to  place,  the  flight  of  this  bird  is  performed  by  Aort 
unequal  jerks ;  but  when  in  attendance  on  its  mata  and 
undiatmbed,  it  rises  with  an  equal  vibratoiy  motion,  and 
sinn  some  musical  soft  notes  on  the  wing,  somctimet 
whilst  horering  over  its  nest,  and  retonis  to  the  erooad 
after  singing.  Occasionally  it  may  be  seen  to  aettfe  on  t 
low  bush ;  but  is  rarely  observed  sitting  on  the  branch  of  i 
tree,  or  perched  on  a  mil,  w  hich  is  the  common  halut  ot 
the  TVee  I^pit.  The  Meadow  Pipit,  wliea  standing  on  a 
slight  mound  of  earth,  a  clod,  or  a  atone,  frequently  nurm 
his  tail  up  and  down  like  a  wagtail;  ana  Mr.  MaviDe 
Wood  mentions  that  he  has  heud  him  mag  while  tfam 
situated  on  or  very  near  the  earth.  The  Meadow  Pipit 
seeks  its  food  on  the  ground,  along  wliich  it  runs  mmblyii 
pursuit  of  insects,  worms,  and  small  slugs.  In  the  stomach 
of  one  of  these  birds,  examined  in  Uie  month  of  December. 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Belikst,  found  two  specimens  of  Btdi- 
mut  lubrieu*.  It  is,  aocoiding  to  ttie  Mat-named  soofe- 
gist,  the  Mott-cheeper  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  a  naan 
which  Sibbald  gives  as  applied  to  it  in  Scotland. 

Nest  on  the  ground,  generally  amone  gruAs.  made  of 
dried  bents  on  the  outside,  with  a  lining  of  hner  ones  ani  » 
few  hairs :  eggs  from  four  to  six,  reddish  brown  mottleii 
with  darker ;  length  nine  lines  by  seven. 

Pennant  pves  Cor  Hedydd  as  the  Welsh  name  of  tfat 
Titlark,  and  Hedydd  y  cm  aa  that  of  the  neld-lark,  Alnik 
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End  of  Vo&rai  ns  T^mmr-nnnmi. 
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